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A.B.I>. 
A.CS. 
A.  IK 
A.B.8. 

A.r.p. 

A.O. 
A.  Go* 

A.o.n 
A.a8. 

A*  Bu  Sib* 

A.a.a 

A.  ML 

A.  I. 
A.T.t 


Kiaosi. 


AKTITDIt  AWTROKV  MACBONnt,  M.A.,  Pb.D.  f 

Bodrn  Profnnr  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Keeper  ot  the  Indian  J 
Inttitute.  Fellow  of  Balliol  College:  Fellow  of  the  Briciih  Academy.  Author  of  { 
A  Ytdic  Crammar;  A  Hiitcry  oj  Santkrit  Litaalur*;  Vtiic  Jiyllialog};  &c.  I 

Rev.  Andrew  B.  Davidson,  D.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Davidson,  A.  B. 

Alcknon  Charles  Swinburnk. 

See  the  biographical  article:  SwuiavRHB,  A.  C 

RZNRY  AtlSTIN  DOBSON,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  DOBSOK,  H.  Ausmi. 

AxTBint  EvtxETT  Shipley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sa 

Master  of  Chrin's  Colluc,  Cambridge.  Reader  in  Zeoiogy,  Ctodindge  University. 
Joim.editor  of  the  Camoridgf  Natitral  History. 

Albert  Frederick  Pollard,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.Soc. 

Professor  of  English  History  in  the  University  of  London.  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford.  Assistant  EJitor  of  the  Didunkn  of  Naiia—t  Bifrapky,  1(93- 
tooi.  Lothian  Priieman  (Oxford),  1(91;  Arnold  pritenun,  1B9S.  Author  of 
Emifatid  unitr  Ikt  PnUclar  Samerut;  Htnry  VtU.;  Life  «/  Tkniat  Crtmmtr;  &c. 

Major  Axtbck  George  fREOERiCK  GRimms  (d.  1908). 

H.M.  Inspector  of-  Prisons,  1878-1896.  Author  «t  Th*  Cktonidtt  tf  Ntwttle; 
StcreU  of  UitFruou  iJeu3€',&c 

Rzv.  Alexander  Gordon,  M.A. 

Lecturer  on  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Mandheeter. 

Arthvr  Georce  Doucitty,  C.M.C.,M.A,,LiTT.D.,r.R.S.(C»oida),F.R.HiST.S.  . 

Dominion  Archiviit  of  Canada._  Member  of  ^the  Geographical  Board  of  Canada.  J  jqIj  j^  Lolbillttn. 


|KBatf  (M^arf), 
4  Kunlfmiiiiii 

Klnorbjneha. 


Jufanito  OSendm  {in  parti. 
IKnlpperMBnek, 


Author  of  Tkt  Cradle  of  Nnf  Frmnat; 
llie  CmiHmtifnat  Hittery  tf  Canada. 


&C.   Jaint^diior  <A  DatumaUt  rtbuint  la 


^ 


Rev.  Axchibaio  Henry  Sayce,  Litt.D.,  LL.S. 
See  the  biographicat  article:  Savce,  A.  B. 

Sn  A.  HOOTCH-SCBINDLEII,  CLE. 

Ceneial  in  the  Persian  Arnfy.   Author  nl  Esifers  PattiaH  IrA 

AxTmnt  Hamilton  Swth,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  j 

Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  Uie  British  Museum.  J 
Member,  of  the  Imperial  German  Archaeolo^cil  Inatttuw.  Author  of  Catnlagaa  1 
of  Creek  Sculpture  in  the  Britisk  Uuteum ;  &c. 

Acnes  Mary  Cleue. 

See  the  biographical  aitide:  CiBliKB,  A.  M. 

Aureo  Ocle  Maskell,  F.S.A.     . 

Superintendent  of  the  Picture  Galleries,  Indian  and  Colonial  Eahibition,  1887. 
Cantor  Lecturer,  1906.  Founder  and  first  editor  of  the  Daamtiit  Review.  Author 
of /scnfii&c 


Ainso  Newtom,  F.R.S. 

See  the  biographical  article:  NsiTTOK,  ALruOt 


/Ranm;  Kcmua; 
\Khonsu;  Kbbm. 


Jemhy. 


■[k«viw. 


AuxANOEB  Taylor  Innes,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Scotch  advocate.    Author  of  Jokn  Knax;  Lam  af  Creeie  in  Scatlanii  Stuiiee  111 '  Knox,  John. 
SfoUitk  HiMry;  ic. 
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A.  W.  H.*         Artbvk  WtiuAH  Holland. 

Formerly  Scholar  o(  St  John's  College,  OxfonL    Bacon  Scholar  oC  Cray'a  Inn,  i  JaMtilM. 
1900. 

A.  W.  W.         Adolpiihs  Wiluam  Wau>,  LL.D.,  D.Lirr.  f  »._„_  , 

Wa«d,A.W.  -J^Jomoii. 


See  the  biographical  article: 


B.  F.  8.  B.-P.    Hajok  Baden  F.  S.  Baden-Powell,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.Met.S.  ( 

Inventor  of  man-lifting  kite*.   Formerly  Freiident  ol  Aeronautical  Society.   Aathor  i  Klte-fljllic  (in  parti. 


ol  Ballomitit  u  a  SfeH;  War  in  Pnctu*;  ftc. 

B.W.  B.           Rev.  Bekiaihn  Wismek  Bacon,  A.M.,D.D.,Ltr.D.,LL.I>.  f  j.m—  ■i.i.n  «#. 

Profcs«r  of  New  Testament  Critidim  and  Exegesii  in  Yale  University.  Formerly  J  ••'"•^■PBUe  01, 
Director  of  American  School  of  Archaeology,  Jerusalem.    Author  ol  Tht  FowA  1  'uda,  The  GuenU  Epbtl*  OL 

Ctspd  in  Rtsearck  and  DtbaU;  Tit  Foundint  oj  Oit  Ckurck;  Sie.  <■ 

C  D.  0.            Rev.  Cihustian  David  GiNSBintc,  LL.D.  f  _  .  ^..^  <  •   »  _« 

See  the  bJogrtpMcat articles  GiH$autc,  CO.  I  K»»M«ll  U»  Airt). 


C.L.K. 

Clfl. 

c.a.w. 

C.R.& 

C.S.C. 

CWe. 

cw.w. 

C.  BL  Sis  Chakles  Norton  EocctmBe  Emot,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Vicc-Chancclior  of  Sheffield  University.  Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  H.M.'s  Cammisaloner  and  Comma nder-ui-Chief  for  the  Bntish  East 
Africa  Protectorate;  Agent  and  Consul-Gcneral  at  Zanzibar;  Consul-General  for 
German  East  Africa,  1900-1904. 


KashjU  (iK  pait); 
Khsun  (id  pari); 


C.B.D.B.        C.E.D.  Black.  iw.A^.i-.^\ 

Formerly  Qerk  for  Geographical  Records,  India  Office.  London. .  \  llMII|ir  {.m  pant. 


C.  H.  Hk.         Carlton  HtmnEV  Hayes,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  f 

'  Assistant  Professor  of  History  m  Columbia  Univenity,  New  York  City.    Member  -j  Jofm  XXL:  JaBa  IL 
of  the  American  Historical  Asaodation.  \ 

C.  H.  T.*  Cmwtord  Howell  Toy.  /  jnii  /*«  »,  rt 

See  the  biographical  article:  Tot,  CKAWrOKD  Howelu  -^nu  \in  fan], 

C.  J.  J.  Cbakles  Jajpes  Jolt,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.  (1864-71906).  f 

Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland,  and  Andrews  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Unl-J  ».uia«M»»« 
versity  of  Dublin,  1897-1906.  Fdlow  a(  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Secretary  of  the  |  »«»«"»»»i». 
Royal  Irish  Academy.  I 

C  J.  Ik  Snt  Chaxles  Takes  Lyail,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.  (Edb.).  f 

SecTBtary,  judida!  and  PubBc  Department,  India  Office.    Felhnr  of  King's  College,  J  _  . . 
London.     Secretary  to  Government  of  India  in  Home  Department,  1S89-1894.  *{  KulT. 
Chief  Commissioner,  Central  Provinces,  India,  1895-1898.    Author  of  rrojub/wu 
of  A  neient  Arabic  Poetry\  &c.  ^ 

Chakles  Lethbkidce  Kincseobd,  M.A.,  F.R.R1ST.S0C,  F.S.A. 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Author  of  Lift  tfHtmj  Y.  Editor 
of  Chronicitt  0/  London,  and  Stow's  Survey  cf  Lotdom,  ( 

Cbeooiolle  Mijatovich.  ,  ( 

Senator  of  the  Kingdom  o(  Servia.    Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  PlenI-  J  KttM«OI|t; 
potcntia<7of  the  King  of  Servia  to  the  Court  ol  St  James's,  i89j-i9ao,  and  1902-  I  Kanjhh. 
>903.  I 

SB  Chxues  Moose  Watson,  K.C.M.6.,  C.B.  r 

Colonel,  Royal  Engineers.    Dcputy-Inspector-Ceneral  of  Fortifications,  1896-1902.  i  Jarusalini  {in  parti. 
Served  under  General  Cordon  m  the  Sudan,  1874-187$.  [ 

Charles  Raymond  Beazlev,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.CSj,  F.R.Hist.S.  t 

Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.    Formerly  FeHow  I 

of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  University  L^urer  in  the  History  of  Geography.  <  Joraiaos.  .  .    . 

Lothian  Prizeman,  Oxford,  1889.     Lowell  Lcaurer,  Boston,  1908.     Author  of  I 
Henry  Ike  Nmigalor;  Tke  Dawn  o/  Modern  Ceotrapky;  8k.  I 

Caspar  Stanley  Clark.  f  v^m  /;    ^^jv 

Assjsunt  in  Indian  Section,  Victoria  and  AlbcK  Muaeum.  South  Kentiogton.         \  ""^  ^"'  r^"'' 

CeOL  WeATHERLY.  f  —_,.,.    ..    n-i       J 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Queen's  CoUtge.  Oxford.   Banister^t-Iaw,  Inner  Temple.      \  KUgBllloea:  Ur*m  If. 

Sir  Charles  William  Wilson,  R.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  (1836-1907). 

Major^kncral,  Royal  Engincera.  Secretary  to  the  North  American  Boundary 
Commission,  1858-1862.  British  Commissioner  on  the  Servian  Bonndary  Com- 
mission. Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  1886-1894.  Director-General 
of  Military  Education.  1895-1898.  Author  of  from  Korli  la  Kkuianm;  Lite  »/ 
Lord  aitt;  tic. 


JwDsalem  (in  patti; 
Jordin  (inpairtl); 
KMbtta  (ir>  parti. 

Jeball;  Jertu  (in  parti; 
KaramRBla; 
KliarpBl;  Konl*. 


D.  0.  H.  David  Georce  Hocaxtb,  M.A. 

Keepo  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Excavated  at  Paphos,  1888;  Naucratis,  1899 
and  1901;  Ephesus,  1904-1905:  Assiut,  1906-1907.  Director,  British  School  at 
AtHcns,  1897-1900.    Director,  Creun  Ejiplorstjoit  Fund,  1899. 

D.H,  David  Hanmat.  fi"^'„,„    . 

Formerly  British  Vice-Consul  at  Barcelona.    Author  ol  Short  Bitlory  ef  0*  Seyal  <  KelUI,  Vneount; 
Nary^  IllJ-tdSi;  Life  of  Emilia  Cailelar;  tx.  I  Keppet  VImoBBL 

B,B.  Edward  Breck,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  f_      .  ^ 

Formerly  Foreign  Comspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  Kern  York  Timet.  J  Klto-flyiBf  (M  forli. 
Author  of  FnKing:  WSdetnett  Pete;  Sportinf  in  Noea  Seoliai  ftc  { 
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M,  Br.  ExnsT  Baxser,  M.A.  f 

Fellow  and  LcctiiKr  in  Modern  HiMsrjr,  St  JdkB'%  Cbltege,  Oxfonl.    Foniurly  -{  JaidtOM  (in  fttft). 
Fdlow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College.   Craven  Scholar,  189s-  I. 

B.r.  S.  Edwaso  Faikbkoibzr  Strange.  ( Ht»a'  Art  (in  tarit 

Aiaistant  Keeper,  Victoria  and  Albert  Muieum,  South  Kennnaton.  Member  o>  J  irnrtn  n«<«- 
CouncU,  Japaa  Society.  Author  oi  aumetoua  mrin  oa  art  aolqecu;  Joint-editor  1  ^"^,  V^"' 
of  BcU'a  ''  Otiiedral  ''Seriea.  IKyosai,  Sho-FB. 

B,  0.  EoiniNO  GossB,  U..D.  i  JkeotMn.  Jans  Pater; 

See  the  biogiaiiUcal  aitlda:  Com,  Emanoh  IKatomh;  Kyd>  Thomu. 

B.  Gr.  Ernest  Artbus  Gardner,  M.A.  /  iyu«« 

See  the  biographical  article:  GAIOMER,PEaCT.  -^  >».• 


B.TB. 


Kaon; 

KlUmaaJtnb 

Italy:  Ga>tr»fky  (in  tart). 


B.  Ha.  EovARD  Heawood,  M.A. 

Gonville  and  Caiua  College,  Cambridge.    Librarian  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Sodety,  London. 

B.  H.  B.  Sut  Edward  Heueit  BtiNBOiv,  Bast.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  (d  189s). 

M.P.  for  Buiy  St  Edmunds,  1B47-1852.   Author  of  A  Hislery  cfAndtiU  Cnpatiy; 
Ac. 

B.  B.  ■,  Ems  HovEU  Mnn»,  M.A.  rinae- 

University  Lecturer  in  Palaeography,  Cambridge.   Lecturer  and  Asdstant  Librarian  \  s  "t._ 
at  Pembroke  College,  Cambtidge.    Formerly  Felloir  of  Pembroke  College.  L  uinnBai. 

Bd.  H,  Eduaro  Meyer,  Pn.D.,  D.Lrrr.  (Oxon.),  LLJ).  f 

Profnaor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Umversity  of  Berlin.    Author  of  Ceukichlt  des  \  Kamdh. 
AUtrlkimt;  CtstkitUt  it  awn  ilegyftnu;  Di*  Itndim  uad  iir»  NaMarttimmt.  L 

K  0.*  Hammo  Owen,  M.B.,  F.ILC.S.,  LL.D.,  D.St  f 

Consulting  Surpon  to  St  Mary's  Hospital,  London,  and  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  J  JolBii:  Diseaus  and  li^uHttl 

"      "       "■■'■-■'■■■     "-—,\y        - 


Great  Ohmiond^reet;  late  Eiaminer  in  Suraery  in  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  1  KUiuy  Pimm  (in  part) 
Durham  and  London.   Author  of  A  Uanmaftf  Amaltmyjcr  S—iar  StmitiUt.  '  -■     r     i- 


Rev.  Etheireo  Loee  Tadnton   (d,  1907).  f  •__m.  t:.  *»^ 

Author  of  TU  Em^itk  BUa  Umki  of  St  Smtiiclt  Binary  0/  Du  JauiU  in  En/fond.  \  '•*<"<*  Vi»  f")- 

f.  9l.  Captain  Frank  Brinkuy,  R.A. 

Fvrdgn  Adviser  to  Nippon  Yusea  Kaisha,  Tokyo.    Cortespondent  of  The  Tim 
in  Japan.    Editor  of  the  Ja^n  iiaii.    Formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  at' 


F.  C  0.  Frederick  Coxnwalus  Conybeaee,  M.A.,  D.Tb.  (Giessen). 

leroy.    rormerh 


JaeoUte  Chnrab. 
Aristollf,  llylk,  Uagic  and  Utnls;  &c 

F.  0.  ■.  B.       FUDERicK  George  Meesom  Beck,  M.A. 


Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Formerly  Fetlow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
Author  of  n*  Aneitnt  Armeman  TtxU  o/  AriUatlt;  llylh,  itapi  and  Uaralt;  &c 


BDERicK  George  Meesom  Beck,  M.A.  f  »■    .  »•  _i       • 

Fellow  and  I.ectuier  in  Classics,  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  \  ''ant,  KUgOom  OL 

F.  0.  F.  Frederick  Gvicek  Parsons,  F.R.C.S.,  FXS.,  F.R.AHTator.IiaT.  f 

Vke■I^esident,  Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Lecturer  on  J  •.■-«.,  >-,,_,_ 
Anatomy  at  St  Thomas'*  Hospiul  and  the  London  School  of  Medkjne  for  Women.  1  '«»••  Anaumy. 
Formerly  HunteiJaa  Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeoaa.  L 

F.UU  LaptLuoard.  rSMOJ 

See  the  biographical  article:  LuGARD,  Sir  F.  J.  D.  \  Kktacon. 

F.  U  0.  Fka«ci9  Llewellyn  CxtrnTH,  H.A.,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig),  F.S.A.  r 

Reader  in  Egyptology.  Oxford  University.  Editor  «*  the  Aichaeologfaal  Survey  J  ]r»-.h 
and  Archaeological  Reports  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Fellow  of  Imperial  1  •■■'"■■' 
German  Archaeological  Institute.  [ 

F.B.a  Frank  R.  Can*.  /wi...^ 

KMhoiUSaiilkASrieairamDiiCttatTnkuDiaVmtn.  -j^BMIfa. 

It.tl.  FRIEDRICH  SCHWALLY.  f »._./.     a_a 

Professor  of  Semitic  FUlalogy  la  the  Votvtrsity  of  CiaaMS.  iaMin  {.m  farf). 

F.  S,  F.  Francis  Savuel  Philbkick,  A.M.,  Fe.D.  r 

Formerly  Teaching  Fellow  of  Nebraska  State  University,  and  Scholar  and  Fdlow  i  JtSarSOn,  Thomai. 
of  Harvard  University.    Member  of  Amffican  Historical  Association.  [ 

F.T.H.  B*»8fl  FJUEDRICB  VON  HOgTL.  f  J«hn«   T*. /I»».lfc 

Monber  of  Cambridge  Philologkal  Society!  Member  of  HeUenic  Society.   Author  \  **P°-  i"  r.  ^r^ 
atTluifytlitalSltifStli^liStioni&c  |  John,  Goapal  ol  SI. 

F.  W.  B,»         Frederick  Willuk  Rudlek,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S.  e  jt*,'  Annn. 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  CeoioKy,  Loadoa,  1879-1901.  J  tT"*  *■■•'""# 
President  of  the  Geologisu"  Association,  1887-I889.     ^^^  |  *«»Par;  KloHO. 

0.  A.  Qe  Geoxce  Abrahau  Grierson,  C.I.E.,  Ph.D.,  D.Lrrr. 

Member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  1875-1903.  In  charge  of  the  Uagutstic  Survey 
of  India,  1808-19OZ.  Gold  Medallist,  Royal  Anatic  SociMy,  1969.  Vice-President  - 
of  the  Roysl  Asutic  Society.  Formeriy  Felkiw  of  Cakutu  Univeraty.  Author  of 
Tha  Lanptagu  of  India',  &c. 

0.  BL  Rev.  George  EoinrNosoN,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Formerly  Felkw  and  Tutor  of  Braarnaae  College.  Oxford.  Font's  Lecturer,  1909. 
Hon.  Member,  Dutch  Historical  Sodety,  and  Foreign  Member,  Netherlands  Aaaoci*- 
tioa  of  Literature. 

A.F.  Kk         Ret.  GtoscE  Foot  Moors.  /jahonh. 

See  the  biographical  article:  MoORS,  Geoicb  Foot.  \ 
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Ceosoe  Gordon  Coulton,  M.A. 

Birkbeck  Lecturer  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  Trinity  College,  CanlbfUge.   / 
Jltdiaiai  Sludits;  Ckauar  and  kii  Enifani;  From  St  Fniuit  It  Dttnlt:  Ik. 

Rev.  Geoxce  Heebert  Box,  M.A. 

Rector  of  Sutton  Sandy,  Bed*.  Formeriy  Hebrew  Mascer,  Merchant  Taylon* 
School,  London.  Lecturer  in  Faculty  of  Theology,  Univentty  of  Oxford,  19<>g~ 
1909.    Author  of  Tmulatu*  cj  Boot  oj  Iiaiak;  &c. 

GuSTAV  KkOgek. 

'  Profeaiar  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Cleasen.   Author  of  Dot  PopsUtm ;  i  JnsUn  Harfjrr, 


Knlfbtbood  and  Chlraliy. 

John  (he  Baptist; 

Joseph  {Nea  Teslamtnt); 
Jubilee,  Year  ol  (intarH 


...[, 


Rev.  George  Milucan,  D.D.  ,  ( 

Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of  Gla^w.    Author  A 
of  Th*  Thtology  0]  iki  Eputie  to  Ikt  Htbrtm;  LalMm/nm  Ikt  Creek  Papyri;  &c.      I 

George  Saintsbuky,  U..D.,  D.C.L. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Saimtsbvrt,  G.  E.  B. 


George  Soues  Layakd. 

Barrister-at-Law,  Inner  Temple. 


Author  of  Charles  Keene;  SkirUy  Brooke;  Ac. 


James  (.New  Testament); 
Jadaa  IscatioL 

)  Joinvme. 
Keens,  Charles  8. 


SiK  George  Scon  Robertsoh,  K.C.S.I.,  D.C  L.,  M.F. 

Formerly  British  Agent  in  Gilgit.     Author  of  The  Kafirs  of  Ike  Hindu  Kufk; 
Ckitrai:  Ike  Stcry  of  a  Minor  Sieie.    M.P.  Central  Division,  Bradford. 

Rev.  GRirEiTitES  Wheeier  Thatcher,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Warden  of  Camden  College,  Sydney,  N.S.\V.    Formerly  Tutor  in  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  History  at  Mansfield  College,  Oaford. 


KanrhUn, 

AUi; 

Jaifr  On  Atiyya  tU-Khatfl; 
Javhacl;  JawUlql;  Jurjftnl, 
Khalll  Ibn  Ahmad;  KhansI; 
.  Klodi;  Kumalt  nn  Zaid. 


Hugh  ALEXA>n>ES  Webster. 

Formerly  Librarian  of  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Mogozino, 


Editor  of  the  Seottisk  Ceopaphkal  i  Jan  (in  far(). 


Hugh  Chishoiu,  M.A.  f 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Carpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford.    Editor  o(  the  nth  edition -<  Joan  ot  Ate  (in  part), 
of  the  Encydopaedia  Britannka;  Co-editor  of  the  loth  edition.  L 

Sn  Hugh  Charles  Cuitord,  K.C.M.G.  f 

Colonial  Secretary,  Ceylon.     Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.     Formerly  | 
Resident,  Pahang.    Colonial  Secretary.  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  1903-1907.    Author .{  JohOf. 
of  Studies  in  Brown  Humanity;  Further  India;  &c.    Joint-author  of  A  Dutionary  I 
^  the  Uolay  Lanpiatf.  [    • 

Horace  Cartes  Hovey,  A.M.,  D.D.  r 

Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Geological  I 
Society  of  America,  National  Geographic  Society  and  Soci6t6deSp£l(ologic  (France).  J  Ji^obs  CavetB. 
Author  of  Celebraltd  American  Caverns;  Handbook  of  UammOk  Case  V  Kentucky, 
&c 


Snt  Hemsv  Creswicke  Rawuhson,  Bart. 

Sec  the  biographical  article:  Rawlihsoh,  Sit  H.  C 

HiPPOiYTE  Delehaye,  S.T. 

Assistant  in  the  compUatioa  of  Che  BoUandist  publicatians:  Amdecla  BoOaniuma 
and  Aela  sanclonat. 

Hector  Monro  Chaowick,  M.A. 

Librarian  and  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.     Reader  in  Scandinavian, 
Cambridge  University.   Author  of  Stuiiet  0*  Ani^o-Saxoit  InslitnUara. 

Hdch  Munxo  Ross. 

Formerly  Exhibitioner  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  Editor  o(  Tie  Timet  Brntinterini 
Supplement.    Author  of  British  Jiailways. 

Herbert  M.  Vacchan,  F.S.A. 

Kcble  College,  Oxfoid.    Author  of  Tkt  Last  (jf  He  Royal  Sluarlt;    The  Itedici 
Popes;  The  Last  Stuart  Queen. 

Henry  Wuuah  Cariess  Davis,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.   Fellow  o*  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford, 
1895-1901.   Author  of  Enttand  under  tkt  Normans  and  Anteoists;  Ckamtnaft. 

H.  WiCKHAH  Steed.  .    . 

Correspondent  of  The  Times  at  Vienna.    Comspondent  of  Ikt  Times  at  Rome, 
1897-1901 

Sia  Henry  Vvle,  K,C.S.I..  C3. 

See  the  biographical  attide:  Yuu,  Sia  Heniy. 


IsKAEL  ABRAnAMS,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Talmudie  and  Rabbinic  LiteratuK  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Formerly  President,  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England.  Author  of  A  Shorl^ 
History  of  Jeuiisk  Literature;  JewiskLife  in  the  Uiddl*  Afts;  Judaism ;  &c. 


RMbOn  (in  part). 

Jaauaitai, '8^ 

KUian.  St 


Jatof. 


Kelvin,  Lotl  (tii  part), 

James:  the  Pretender; 
Kioc'a  EvIL 

John,  KlDg  of  Enelanl; 
John  ol  Heiham. 

Italy:  HUHry(F.), 

KuUal  Khao. 

Jacob  ben  Aihat; 

JeUluk: 

Jews:  Diiptnim  It  Itaiern 

Timet; 
Joel; 

johanan  Ben  Zaeela; 
Josippon;  Kaliich,  Mmoii 
Kroehsial. 
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L  L.  Bl             Imbxiza  L.  BisRor.  / 

Sm  the  blognphkal  article:  BisHor,  luBELLA.  \  KOTM  (m  pari). 

J.A.H.           John  Allen  Howe.  f/olnts  (Cen/vn)- 


Curator  and  Librarian  of  tlie  Mtiteum  ol  Practical  Ceelagy,  Landoa.    Author  o(  -j  Jimnle-  Kmmf 


I.A.B1  VUY  RXV.    TOSSFB  AUOTAGE  ROBINSOIT,  D.D.  f 

Dean  of  Westminiter     Fellow  of  the  Britiih  Academy.    Hon.  Fellow  of  Christ's  I  ^^ 

College,  Cainbridge,  and  Norriaian  Profeiaor  of  Divinity  in  the  Utaivenity.   Author  1  Jtm  OuUL 
of  5mm  Tkmiku  tm  Ikt  Imcarnajin;  Ac  (, 

I.A.S.  JOBM  ADomoTOM  Syhohds,  LL.D.  I,,,,    o-        ,t^\ 

S«  th*  biographical  article,  SiuoHM,  Jobs  AmnxamM.  \Iwy:  Hulay[Cj. 

i.  Br.  Right  Hon.  Jakes  Bkyce,  D.C.L.,  DXjtt.  /  ,_„. ,     , 

Sec  the  biographical  article :  Biycs.  J avo.  \  'MBUIB  I. 

t.  Bt  Jaui  BMtTLETT.  r 

Lecturer  on  Conatnictiaa,  Architecture,  Sanitatioo,  Quantitiea,  Ac.  at  King's  J 
College.  London.    Member  of  Society  of  Architects.   Member  of  Institute  of  Junior  1  JOOWiy. 
Engineers.  I 

J.  B.  A.  JosEFR  Beavihctom  AiximoN.  r 

Formerly  art  .critic  of  the  SoUfiay  Bmiw.  Author  ^  An  Art  Tear  us  At  SorlUn  \  g.iini..ii 
Cafilalt  tl  Eartft;  Scluab  0/  .Ifodsni  Art  in  Gamany.  \ 


J.  FipK,  jAtm  Fitzmauuci-Kelly,  Lm  D.,  F  R.Hist.S. 

~    ■  .  -       .  .    .  .  jjj,j,t,„^  Liverpool  University.  I 

,Dea. 


Gilmour  fVofeaaor  of  Spa^uh  LanguMC  and  Litcnture,  Uverpool  University,  j 

Norman  McCoIl  Lecturer,  Cambridge  tjniversity.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy,  \  Juan  li«iiwt  1 


i.  0. 0.  A.        John  Geoece  Claxk  Amdebmh,  M.A. 

Censor  and  Tutor  of  Christ'  Church,  Oxforl,   Pomttfly  Fdlow  of  Uoeob  College 
Cnven  Fellow,  Oaldrd.  1(96.   Conington  Mieinan,  1893. 


Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy.    Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Alphonao  XII.   Author  of  A  BiUtfy  tf  Stnuk  LUtratnn;  Ac  ' 

{■ 

J.  0.  I*.  Sn  Jaues  Geoiox  Soon,  X.C.I.E.  f  k.—-. 

Superintendent  and  Mitical  Officer,  SoMhera  Shan  StaMk    Author  ci  B»m*;i  £^^'_    _       _^ 
TU  Vpft  Burmn  GauOm.  \  KUMHll;  KuitTUlg: 

4.  Ha.  Jmrm  Hashacteit,  Ph.D.  r 

Privatdoient  in  Medieval  and  Modem  History,  Unlvcnity  o<  Bonn.    Author  of  \  Jblm.  Khut  at  kiOB* 
Dm  Rluinland  mttr  iu  StmairiKkt  HtmckaJL  \,  ^^  ^^      aaaww. 

J.  H.  A.  a.       JOKS  Hn«Y  AxTHUx  Haet,  V.A.  (hmi  Creek  Dominalieit. 

Fellow,  Theological  Lecturer  and  Ubnrlia,  St  Jdm's  CoUcge,  Cifflbridge.  l  Jonfhni. 

J.  H,F.  JoBN  Henxy  Freesi,  MA.  ftiau; 

Fennerly  Fellow  01  St  John's  College,  CambrMfi.  I  iaton  (m  toA. 

J.H.R,  JOKM  HoMCE  RotTHD,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Edio.).  f 

Author  of  Fnial  En^ani;  Stndiu  in  Pttraft  nd  FtmUj  BlUtrj;  PnrOfS  and  {  Klll|ll(4«rvlN. 
Piiipu.  L 

J.  HLR.  John  HoLiAWJ  Rose,  M.A.,  Lrn.D.  tJttlr-  Bltianm^t 

Lecturer  on  Modem  History  to  the  OuiMdgc  Unlvertlty  Local  Lecture*  Syndicate.  I  ,^'.,    "~^  »    '• 
Author  of  L^  i)  Napelton  I. ;  tfofthmfe  SMin;  Tin  Dndofmtnt  tj  a»  Oirofnn  1  'OMPUlW, 
NaSmt-.Tti  Lite  al-PM;  tut.  «■         v  t-.   ^j„„,^ 

/.  H,  Joseph  jAcoas,  Lm.D. 

Professor  ol  English  Literature  in  the  Jewish  Theoloncal  Seminary,  New  YoriL 

Formerly  President  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Sociaty  of  Enghud.    Corresponding  ■  J^w  Hw  WklldMllV» 

Member  of  the  Royal  Acaciemy  of  History,  Madrid.    Author  of  Jan  tj  Anprnn 

&i^i^;  filniia  in  Biblicttl  Arckae^lety;  He.  I 

J.  I.  L.*       '    Riv.  John  Jaus  Lias,  M.A.  f 

Chancellor  of  UandaR  Cathedral.    Formerly  Hulaeaji  Lecturer  ia  Divinity  and  i  Kstitlir,  Bwoa  TOIb 
Lady  Margaret  Preacher,  Univenlty  Of  CkfflDrldg&  I ' 

J.  ML  James  Motyati,  M.A.,  D.D.  f  -.  _  -,j.»^ ,, 

Jowett  L«surer,  London,  1907.   /Mlm  of  BUttrital  Sem  TtilamtlUt  ttc  ■^^^•ll.^WIMM.  . 

t.  B.  K.  John  NcvaLs  Keynes,  M.A.,  t>.Sc. .  .  r 

Regiitrary  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.    University  Lecturer  in  Moral  Science.  J  ,___  nrmam  aknin 
Secretary  to  the  Local  Exajninations  and  Lectures  Syridicate.    Formerly  Fellow  |  •*'•■*  WM""  "PaW*. 
of  Pembrolte  Cotlege.   Author  «f  5Misi  and  Btc»rcii4t  w  Farmal  Logic;  tic.  L 

J.P.F.  JoBN  Peeovai.  Postgate,  M.A.,Lrn.D. 


N  PEEavAi  Postgate,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  f 

Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Liverpool.     Fellow  of  Trinity  Collen,  J  Jowiud  (jb.MrA. 
Cambridge.    Fellatr  of  the  Biitiah. Academy.    Editor  of  the  Clasriai  QMrltriy.  1  ' 

Editor.in.Chief  of  the  Cvr^u  yostonin  Z|*m«raai:  Ac  v 

'.  Jma  PoKKETT  Peteks,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  f 

CaaoaResijlentiary,P.E,  Cathedral  oi  New  York,   Formerly  Rrafeaaor  of  Hebrew  in  |  KtrMla; 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Director  of  the  University  Expedition  to  Baby-  -s  Kerkuki 
toxla,   18SS-189S.     Author  of  Nippur,  or  ExplonUvnu  and  Admlnra  on  m     KhorsabM 
EutkraUS.  L 

■{■ 

Google 


Editor.in.Chief  of  the  Corpus  Potlarum  J^Uinorwm;  Ac 
1. 1,  H.  R>v.  Jma  Pdnnett  Peteks,  Ph.D.,  D.D 

~    '■      ■  ......  ,y„^  ronnenynoieaaoroi  neorewm  I 

T  of  the  University  Expedition  to  Baby--j ., 

„    ,:  —  ...  Khorsabad. 

EupkraUS. 

J.  R.  1.  Jo»"  Rose  Beadtoto,  M.D.,  D.Se.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S. 

Fhyncian  to  University  College  Hospital.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica.  and  J  kUbb*  Disaiata  Urn  tatA. 
Therapeutics,  University  CoMeje.  London.  Seetet»ry  of  the  Royal  Society.  1  "^""^  •«»•«•  v"»  rw»i. 
Formerly  Member  of  Seoau  Univcreity  of  London. 
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IKBlmodk;  Kainft; 
Wimtlwiln;  bn-Knm; 
Kan;  KmS;  Kanh; 
Khingan;  Khiva;  Ktaokand; 
Khotaa;  KtoT; 
Krootadt;  KUbafi; 
BMb-Lob;  Kunk;  Kstds. 

I.  T.  8.*  jAMia  THOMSOM  Shotweu,  Ph.D.  /  Jaaa  of  Ata  (ia  trntS 

Profe-or  o{  Hiitory  in  Columbia  Univerdty,  New  York  Otr.  \""  """  ''"  '*"'• 

J.T.*  JXTUS  VlA»D.  f  _ 

Archivitt  at  the  National  Archivn.  Fuii.    OScar  of  FabUe  laatnctSoB.    Author :{  JaaqMriadlia. 
oC  Lt  Fnaut  tma  PUlippt  VI.  it  Koteu;  &c  I 

!•  W.  Ha.         Jakes  Wycuttz  Heaolak,  H.A. 

Staff  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schoola  under  the  Board  of  Education.    Formerly 
Fellow  01  King's  CoUne.  Cambridge.    Profeaior  of  Greek  and  Andent  History  at ' 
~    en's  Cbllcge,  Lo6ifan.    AaCuat  <t.Bumtnk  axi  Ikt  FmaiiaHmtfU»Gmu» 
Hn;ftc. 


(>>een's 
amtpin 


Bason  Daikoxo  KnrocHi,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D. 


J. 


President  of  the  Imperial  Univenity  of  Kyoto.    President  of  Imperial  Academy  or  J  .._..  tl   /-i  ■_    fi^^ 
japan.    Emeritus  Professor,  Imperial  Univenity,  ToUo.    Author  of  ya^iMM  1 '■»"•  ThtOatm  aj  Japcn, 

S>  8.  Kathleen  SCHLESlNCSt.  flaw's  Ham-  KMdadmm' 

Editor  of  the  PcrtfilU  »/  Jliwioit  Ankuttea-    Anflior  of  Tta  tmnmnU  <f  tt#  -J  J"  *  ""*•  ""w"™"' 


Orcteiir«:ftc.  I  Kej*oai*. 

Janaw  e(  Ftaga*. 


[ns-j 


L  CODHi  LOtzow,  Ijtt.D.  (Ozon.),  D.Pn.  n>nKUc),  F.R.G.S. 

Chamberlain  of  H.M.  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Bohemia.  Hon.  Member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  ptcraton.  Menbs  dL  the  Bohemian  Academy,  Ac. 
Author  of  Bclitmia,  a  Hulmcal  SkeUk;  T%t  Muloriani  ^  Btkimia  (Ilcbester 
Lecture,  Oxford,  1904} :  Ti$  Ltf*  and  Tima  of  Jctrn  Uta;  &c 

L  V.  V.^B>       LsvESON  Fkanos  VEXNON-RAiconrr,  M.A.,  M.Iott.C.E.  (iSt^-iae?), 

Formeriy  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  at  university  College,  London.    Author  0 
Xmri  ami  Cauali;  Harbam  and  Dockt;  CM  Entiniirint  «  aptiiai  us  Cm-' 
»tn£iia%\  Ac. 

L.  J.  8>  Leonaeo  Jakes  Spencer,  M.A. 

Auistant  in  the  Department  of  Mineralogy,  British  Museum.    Fonneriy  Scholar  J 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambfidg*,  and  Rarluuss  Scholar.  Editor  of  (be  Miiuta- 
'  hgUal  Meiannt. 

t.  0.  R*v.  LBWI9  Cakpsell,  D.C.L.,  L1..D.  f    ^^ 

See  tbs  biographical  article:  CAKrB.ELL,.LMia,  ^  MwmL 

L  D.*  Lotns  Dtjchesne.  /Mho  XB.; 

See  the  biognphical  article:  Ducnsim,  L.  M.  O.  l  JbShi  L 

L.  T.*  tmot  VaiAU.  r 

Italian  Foreign  OSes  (Emigiatbit  Department].     Formeib  Newspaper  Corre- 

nwndent  is  east  of  Eunob  Italian  Vioe.Coasul  in  New  Orleana,  1906;  Phila-  J  nah.  Hislart  fE.  aai  (i  ) 
d(4>hia.  1007:  Boston,  USTa.,  I9<}7-I9<o.  Author  oJ  /Wtoil  X^s  «b  Tans  «ad  |  *™''  ^""^  l«"  «~  *»'• 
Ccimtrj;  firt  and  Swcrd  in  tin  CancaiKS;  Ike  I 

See  the  biographical  article:  Hacadlat,  Baiom.  .^•—iittb, 

■.Br.  Mascaut  BkYAiR.  /xsali  (Mfa>4. 

H  F.  Sn  MicBAEi  FojTEE,  K.C.B.,  D.CX.,  05c,  IXJ).,  F.1A  f  -«»« 

See  the  biographical  ankle:  Foaiu,  Su  M.  •<■■■■(. 

IL IL  Bh.        Sn  Mahchexjee  Mekwanjse  Bbowhaocsxs.  t 

Fellow  of  Bombay  University.    M.P.  for  N.E.  Bethoal  Greea,  lt9S-I9a6.   Author  i  7«*iMttM'. 
el  Hitlory  cf  Itt  Cmulitidim  ^  Oi-EaMl  India  Ccmpany;  ta.  [ 


1LO.B.0L        Maxubiui  Otto  BiSKAscx  Caspaxi,  M.A.  r 

Reader  In  Andent  History  u  Loadca  Ualvanity.    Lectaicr  la  Gnak  at  BiimlsB-  i  JuUn  □. 
ham  UnivetBty,  1903-191^  \_ 

M.P.*  l«w  jACoira  Maxike  Pinort.  rloIiiTlIll  (Paari^jr); 

Formerly  Archivist  to  the  Fnnch  National  Arcfahiea.    Aaziliaiy  a(  tha  loidnita'j  Mjaua; 
of  Francs  CAcademy  of  Moral  and  Political  ScieBcea).  I.  Jufa,  BoBUb  da> 

R.  K  NoxiiAM  MctEAK,  M.A.  r  iaaob  ot  Itan; 

LKturcr  in  Aramaic,  Cambridge  Univenity.  Fellow  and  Hebrew  Lecturer,  Christ's  i  Jacob  ot  Sjrigh; 
College,  Cambridge.   Joiot-edttor  of  the  larger  Ctmbndgt  SettmatinL  [  Joshm  tha  Blfttti.: 

I.  T.  JosEPB  Maxie  NOEl  VAuns. 

Member  of  Acadttnie  des  lascilptians  et  8ellea.Lettres,  Paris.  Honoraiy  Archivist 
at  the  Archives  Natiooales.  Faraieriy  President  of  the  SodM  de  I'Histoire  de  ■ 
France  and  the' Socifat  da  IXcola  da  Chaitca.  Aiuhot  of  £•  Aaaca  <(  li  grsad 
tchismd  fOuidml:  Ac 
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0.  H.*    .  OiTO  HiBiini,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  f 

Public  Analyat.  Formcriy  ProMcflt  of  Society  of  Public  Analytts.  Vice-Pmidnit  J  ,._,  ,-j,  ..m— 
of  Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Briuin  and  Irebuid.  Authw  of  -wotki  on  batter  I  '■™*  •™  *«11» 
tLtaXyuM-,  Akoka  TaiUti  &c  I 

O.S.JLV,        OsBEiT  JOBH  RADcmrre  Howabth,  M.A.  f  i,™  /■_  a.^ 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Geographical  SchoUr.  1901.  Afdrtaot  Sea«ary  of  Ihef i?"  ^T-'v  « 
Bittufa  Afndation.  •  [  »»»•  («» tori). 

F.  A.  Pxm.  CANfix  Alpband£st.  r 

Profeisor  of  the  History  c(  Dogma,  Scale  pratique  de«  Havtc*  Etudes,  Sorbonae,  J  JOSCUOI  of  Ilotii; 
Faris.    Author  of  La  lifes  moraies  c»a  Ui  Uanittct  tMnu  en  iOad  du  XIIJ'  ]  lolm  XXIL 

P.  A.  A.  Panip  A.  Ashwoitb,  MX,  Docjous.  r 

New  Colln|e,  Oxford.    BairiaterAt-Law.   Trutlacor  of  H.  R.  von  Cneiat's  Hiilan  i  Aarlnc. 
4 lU S»^  Caulilutin.  j-^tuanag. 


P.  A.  Ki  PAmcz  Pz-m  Aizmvtrea  Kkopotkik^ 

See  the  biographical  article:  KRoroTXOi,  P.  A. 


P.  OL  Ptm  Goes,  H.A.,  LL.D.,  Lir.I>. 


RP.t. 


KilmiKik;  Kiliift; 
KuBthatta;  Kan-Kkai;  . 
KiaS;  Kerch;  Khlngu; 
Kbokand;  Kiev;  Kronstadt; 
Knban;  Koan-Lnn; 
Knnk:  Kutais. 


Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Gmmaniiel  College,  Cambridge,  and  Univenity  J  JL  ^    .    . 

Reader  ia  Comparative  Philology.    Formerly  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- |  K. 
logical  Society.    Author  of  MaHual  tf  Ctmpttraim  Pkililet),  I 

P.  O.T.  Petek  CtiTBiiR  Tait.  JlniA* 

See  the  biogcapliicai  attide:  TAtt,  Psm  Coniltl.  -^nBOb 

P.  U.  PmU»  iMa,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  f 

Lecturer  on  Physical  and  KegionalCeognphy  in  Cambridge  Vnivenity.  Formerly  J  r.o»,  /?»t._ 

of  the  Geological  Survey  o!  India.     Author  of  Umampk  cf  British  Cambrian  1  '»*•»•  «««»Ofc 
TrilMta.  TraulatoT  and  Editor  of  Kayaer**  Cnaparalflw  Cm<«op.  L 

P.  I).  6.  Phiuf  Ltttclton  Gzu,  HA  f 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Stoctaty  to  the  Clarendod  Press,  1  Khuut  Ciii  tarA. 
Oxford,  1884-1897.   Fellow  of  KinJ-aCblleje,  London.  I  '^' 

P.  VL  Paul  ViNOCtAOorr,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  J ,    .  '     .         .  .. 

Sec  tl>cbi<«npliical  article:  Viitaeuoorr.PAOI.  -^^JBHliniaWB^  OwpMjWw. 

R.  A.*  ROBCTT  AnCBEI.  /  ir        .  4 

Archivist  to  the  IMpartement  de  I'EuK.  \  HCISUBL 

R.A1.  RoBBRT  Aoausom,  LL.D.  /»w  . /•       _*         '' 

See  the  biographical  article:  AoAMSOK,  RoBcar.  '^  BUM  («•  jorf). 

8.  A.  8.  IL  ROBKKT  AXEXAMDEt  StXWAXT  MaCAUSnx,  H.A.,  F.S,A.  ( Inmim- 

St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Director  of  Excavations  for  the  Paleatiae  Explom-  ■!  ""T.' 
tioSFund.  l^Keiafc 

R.  A.  W.  RoBEiT  AtzxAMDEB  Wahab,  C.9.,  C.M.G.,  C.I£.  r 

Colonel,  Royal  Engineers.  Formerly  H.M.  Commissioner,  Aden  BoiAidary  De-  J  trnmmt 
limitation,  and  Superintendent,  Survey  of  India.  Served  with  Tinh  Expeditwoasy  |  "* 
Focoe,  1897-1898;  Anglo-Russian  Boundary  Commiflaion,  Pamirs,  1895;  Ac  I 


Re7.  Ricsasd-  Fkedebick  Littleoale,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.CX.  (1831-1890).  f  . 

Author  of  SMfiant  Cmimwtttits  of  Womm  is  O*  Earij  OuirA:  CMolic  Jtthui  i  JacnlH  (M  tar<i. 
ni  Hu  Chiirci  ^Bmtlani;  Vfiy  Situhilt  ia  mat  baama  JSamamOUktUa.  I 


Jf nmy,  WfUt  of; 
JnbDM*.  Bimk  of; 
Iuai(li.Tl>aBoakaL 


B.  0.  Ricbako  Gainett,  LL.D.  f 

See  the  biographical  article:  GAftimTT.RlCKAIO.  l 

B.  K  C.  Rev.  Robest  Hbnby  Chaxles,  H.A.,  D.D.,  D.Ltn.  (Qmn.). 

Grinfield  Lecturer  and  Lecturer  in  Biblical  Studies,  Oxford  and  Fdlowof  Mertoo 
College.  Fello^  of  the  British  Academy.  Formeriy  Senior  Moderator  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Author  and  Editor  of  Boot  of  Knock;  BookafJMUtt;  Aistanption 
«/  Uousi-Atcemion  of  Itaiak;  TaHaments  of  Ms  XJI.  Palriarda;  tec, 

H.LP.  RloWAtD  Inkes  PococK,  F.Z.S.  /Klm-tSah. 

Superintendent  of  the  Zoologieal  Gardens,  London.  I  r—tr^»ma, 

B.  J.  H.  Ronald  John  McNeill,  M.A.  f  Uirit,  UfBttaoi 

Chrift  Church,  Oxford.    Barristar-tt-Uw,    FociBerly  Edkor  o(  the  A/aaMi's-!  IM(^V_^^ 

CossM,  London.  ^  iiiuui.   rumuy. 

B.  K.  D.  Sa  RoBCXT  Kenwaway  Dooqeab.  f .     ,.,   „^ 

Formerly  Keeper  of  Oriental  Printed  Boola  and  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum,  and  J  MnCBU  Kun; 
Professor  of  Cnineie,  King's  College,  London.   Author  of  Tkc  Lantuf,t  and  JCitera-' |  JuUsn. 
'  Am  i>y  CUna;  &«.  I 

B.  L*  KiCBAXD  LvDECKER,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S.  r       ■ 

Member  «f  the  Staff  «(  tha  Geological  Survey  of  India,  1874-1882.    Author  of  J  JWBO*; 

ramfngiis  <!f  Potttt  Uammcts,  KtptSla  and  SWdt  in  ilu  Bnluk  Unsnun;  7iUl  Kangaxoo  tintard. 

Bar  if  all  lands;  TU  Cam  AninuU  aj  AJtiea;  &c.  {  ^     r     1 . 
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arB. 


Ba  POb 


B.P.8. 


a8.& 


•.A.& 


sta 
•.a. 

T.AIL 

T.A.t 
T.A.J. 

T.F.a 

T.H. 

T.H.H:* 

T.K. 
T.K.a 
TLR. 
T.8*. 

T.Wo. 
T.W.B.D. 

W.Aa. 


RoBXiT  NiSBET  Baoc  (d.    1909). 

Aniiunt  Librarian,  British  Mutnim,  1883-1909.  Autlier  of  Settudniatla,  llu 
PotUiail  History  a]  Denmark,  Namy  and  Sweden,  iSIJ-tfCO;  The  FirU  Remaman, 
t6tj-ij2< ;  SlatmU  Eunpe,  Ikt  J'elilical  Uitlery  <t  Poland  aid  Xautw  from  146a 

K2Hf  PouPAionr,  D.  is  L. 

Sccicuiv  o(  the  Ecole  do  Chartei.  Honorary  Librarian  at  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationafe,  Parii.  Author  of  £<  Reyanme  de  Prmenc*  ww  fat  CaroUnpenj ;  Secueil 
det  ehartes  de  SaiHl'^krwiaiH ;  &c. 

R.  PHENi  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

FocBierly  Matter  of  the  Architectural  School,  Royal  Academy,  London.  PaU 
President  of  Architectural  Association.  Associate  and  Fellow  of  Kine's  College, 
London.  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Editor  of  Fergusson'a 
History  ^  Architecture.   Author  oS  Architecture:   East  and  West;  &c. 

ROBEST  SxyiiocR  Conway,  H.A.,  D.Lm.  (Cantab.). 

Profeaaor  of  Latin  and  Indo-European  Philology  in  the  Univerainr  of  Manchester. 
Formerly  Profeaaor  of  Latin  in  University  Coliece,  Cardiff ;  and  Fellow  of  Gonvillc ' 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.    Author  of  Th*  Italic  Dialects. 


Smmixv  Abtbd*  Cook,  M.A. 

Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  and  formeriy  Fellow,  Gonvtlle  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.    Editor  for  Pwesttne  Exploration  Fund.    Examiner  in  Hebrew  and . 
Aramaic,  London  University,   1904-1908.     Author  of  Glossary  of  Aramaic  In- 
scriflUnu;  Tk€  Lams  «/  Uasee  and  Ike  Cede  of  Hammurabi;  Criticai  Kola  an  Old 
Teilament  History;  Xthtfon  ^Ancient  PaluHne;  &c. 


Vnoomrr  St  Cvxes. 

See  the  biographical  article :    loDESLEtCH,  Iti  EaiL  op. 

SmoN  Newcoub,  D.Sc.,  D.CL. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Newcoub,  Simon. 

TBOUia  Ashby^^M.A., p.Lm.  (Oxon.) 


Inn  L-VL;  JdlMhleh; 
John  m. :  Sabieski; 
Jnal.J(ni;   Jinl,lM]>; 
Kirmin;  Kameny>  Bano; 
KltlaliidT;  KoDonta]: 
KoniMpobkl;  Konlnnko; 
KunUD.  PtinM. 

John,  Dnkt  of  Baifiindir, 


jMobBin  Stjph. 


Uaty:  History  {A.). 

Jaeofe;  JibottUm; 
jBhonm;  Jehothiphit; 
Jehu;  Jephlhah; 
Jenhmsel;  Jeroboam; 
Jaws:  Old  Teslamtnt  History; 
Jsabel;  Joaii;  Joub; 
Joiaph:  OU  Teslamenl; 
Joshua;  Joslah;  Jndah; 
Jadcas,  Btok  of; 
KabhilBh  (in  part); 
KeoUac  Klap,  Btoto  oL 

Ja 
Ja 


■  tuiUimSaiailet. 

r  Italy:  CeopapkyaiidSMittiet: 


Director  of  British  School  of  Archaeology  at  Rome.  Formeriy  Scholar  of  Christ  I  '"g*.  ^">F^r*J 
Church,  Oxford.  Craven  Fellow,  1807.  Coningtoa  Ptiseman,  1906.  Member  of-l  tfutory  (B.J; 
the  Imperial  German  Archaeologial  laMitute.  [  IflM. 

'  JavenllB  Olhttdui  (*n  parii. 


Kavtrando. 


THOMAS  AuAN  Inceak,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Trioity  College,  Oublin. 
TboiiAS  ATBOt  Joyce,  M.A. 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Ethnography,  British  Muieun.    Hon.  Sec.,  Royal. 

Aathropolofical  Imtttute. 

TBzodoke  Fkeyuncbuyseh  Couizk,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Williams  CoUegv,  WiUiBBKtown,  Maaa.,  U&A. 
Tbohas  Hodceik,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

See  the  biognphical  article :    Hoockih,  T. 

Sot  Thomas  Huncebtoro  Hoisich,  K.C.M.C,  K.C.I.E.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.G.S.  /•».v..i.  v.i.,.  r.^i.k.-. 

Colonel  in  the  Royal  Engineers.    Superintendent  Frontier  Surveys,  India,  I»9»-     "■v*'.""!?''  "•"•"'J 

1(08.   Cold  Medallist,  R.G.S.  (London).  1B87.  H.M.  Commisaioaer  for  the  Perso-  i  Kashmir;  Khyhor  Pass; 

Bduch Boundary,  1896.   Authorof  TIk /ndiaa  £erdnlB«d;  71(Gi<«s^/iid>a;&c.  [ Kunar;  Kushk. 
TtaOHAS  Enxcr,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Author  of  ilfi  Inquiry  into  Socialism ;  Primer  ej  SoddUsm;  Ac* 
Rev.  Tboius  Kelly  Cheynx,  D.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:    CilBYia,T.  K. 
TsEooox  NBldexe,  Pb.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:    NSlobxi,  TaxODOl. 
TteOMAS  Seccoube,  M.A. 

Balliol  CdUeae,  Oxford.    Lecturer  in  History,  East  London  and  Birkbeck  Colleges,  I 

University  of  London.    Sunhope  Prizeman,  Oxford,  1887.  _Assistant   Editor  01.^ 


. '  JnUiis  IIL 

•  Jordanss  (in  part). 


J  Jollan  (in  part). 

/  Jtnmlah;  Jool  (in  part); 
\  Jonah. 

is»an(inpart). 


Dietimaif  of  NaUonat  Biompky,  1891-1901.     Author  of  Tkt  Aft  «/  Johun, 
Jojat-autbor  U  Botkmau  History  <gr  Euffisk  Lilcralurt;  Ac 


Jahnion,  lamasL 


TtoMAB  WoaoBome.  r 

Head  of  the  Weaving  and  Textile  Designing  Diepanamt,  Teduical  College,  Dundee. '( 'Bti- 

TbOHAS  WiLUAM  Rhys  Davios,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Comparative  Religion,  Manchester.    Professor  ol  Pali  and  Buddhist 
Liteiature,  University  CoUep,  London,  1882-1904.    President  of  the  Pali  Text 
Society.      Fellow  of  the  Bntish  Academy.     Secretary  and  Librarian  of  Royal ' 
Asiatic  Society,  1885-190}.    Author  of  Buddhism;  Sacred  Books  of  At  Buddhists 
Early  Buddhism ;  Buddhist  India;  Dialopiet  of  tit  Buddha ;  &c 

WnxiAK  Ahdesson,  F.R.C.S.  r 

Formerly  Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Japan  Society.  Author  of  The  Pictorial  Arts  J 
of  Japan;  Japanese  Wood  Bnpttoinis;  Catatopio  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Piclnrts  I 
it  lie  BnMek  Unionm;  ftc.  [ 


v<r<(<ii^arl). 
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W.A.B.C. 

W.A.P. 

W.B.* 

W.Bi. 
W.U. 
W.P.C. 

W.F.D. 
W.O. 


W.G.S. 

W.H.B*. 

W.H.IM. 

W.  H.  F. 

w.i,.r. 

w.  u-w. 


W.ILR. 

W.  H.  Ri. 

W.  P.  J. 

W.tLS. 

W.W.F.' 

W.W.IL* 

W.T.& 

Rtv.  WiuuM  AocosTOS  Brevoodt  CoouDce,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Ph.D.  (Bern). 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     Proressor  of  English    History,  St  David's  J 
College,   Lampeter,   1880-1881.      Author  of  Guult  to  Smlxrland;   Tkl  Alps  m 
Natm  atid  in  Hiilarji  Ac    Editor  of  Tk€  Alpiiu  Jearnal,  1880-1889. 

Waltek  Auson  Prniups,  M.A.  I 

Formerly  Exhibitioner  of  MertoA  College  and  Senior  Scholar  of  St  John'a  CaDege,  H 
Oxford.    Author  of  Modtr*  Europe;  &c  | 

William  Huston,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  I 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  of  Pottery  Manufacturert  of  Great  Britain.   Author  of  'j 
Enilisk  Stimewart  and  Earlkenwart;  oc.  I 

WaLiAH  Backzs,  Ph.D. 

Piofeiaor  of  Biblical  Studica  at  the  Rabbinical  Seminary,  Buda-Ptat. 

Sir  Walter  Besant. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Besaht,  Sir  Walter. 

William  Feiioen  Craies,  M.A. 

Barrister^at-Law,  Inner  Temple.    Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law  at  King's  College, 

London.    Editor  of  Archbold's  CH'muiaf  flmdimt,  33nl  cd. 
William  Frederick  Denninc,  F.R.A.S. 

Gold    Medal,    R.A.S.    President,    Liverpool   Astronomical    Society,    1877-1878. 

Corresponding  Fellow  o(  Roral  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada;  Ac.   Author  of 

TtUtcapic  Watkjat  Stottttht  E»tmnp;  Tkt  Gnat  UtUaric  Sinxr;  Ac 

WauAM  CAR.SETT,  M.A.,  D  C.L. 

Educational  Adviser  to  the  London  County  Council.  Formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Principal  and  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Durham 
College  of  Science,  NewcastleKui-Tyne.   Author  of  EUmaUary  Dynamics  \&c 

William  Graham  Summer. 

See  the  biographical  article:  SuMHER,  William  Graham. 

WiLLiAw  Henry  Bekneit,  M.A.,  D  D.,  D.LrrT  (Cantab.). 

Frofeswr  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  New  and  Hackney  Colleges,  London. 
Formerly  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Lecturer  in  Hebrew  at  Firth 
College,  Sheffield.    Author  of  /Uiftoit  ^  tkt  Posl-Exilic  Prophets ;  &c. 

WaLiAM  Henry  Dines,  F.R.S. 

Director  of  Upper  Air  Investigation  for  the  English  Meteorological  Office. 

Sir  William  H.  Flower,  LL.D 

See  the  biographical  article:  Flower,  Sir  W.  H. 

Walter  Lykwood  Fleming,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  in  Louisiana  Sute  Univenity.  Author  of  Doamenlary  History 
of  Btumalnclien ,  &c 

Sir  William  Lee-Warner,  M.A.,  K.aS.I. 

Member  of  Council  of  India.  Formeriy  Secretary  in  the  Political  and  Secret 
Department  of  the  India  Office  Author  of  Lijt  of  lit  llttrptis  of  Dalktnsit; 
Mtmoirs  of  Fidd-Uarskal  Sir  Htnry  Wylit  Norman;  &c 

WiLUAM  Michael  Rossetti. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Rossetti,  Dante  C. 

Sir  Wiluam  Mitchell  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  D  C.L. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Ramsay,  Sir  W.  M. 
WaLiAM  Price  James. 

Barrister.at-l.aw,  Inner  Temple.    High  Bailiff,  CardilF  County  Court.    Author  of 

Xomanttc  Proftssions;  Ac 

William  Robertson  SMrm,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Smith,  Wiluam  Rorrrtsom. 
William  Warde  Fowler,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     Sub-rector,  1881-1004.     Gilford   Lecturer, 

Edinburgh  Univenity.  1908.     Author  of  The  City-StaU  of  IM  Grteks  and  Xomansi 

The  Xoman  F^estivals  of  tiu  Republiian  Period;  Ac. 

William  Walker  Rockwell,  LicTbeol. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Church  History,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York^ 

WaLiAM  Young  Sellar,  LL.D 

See  the  biogiaphical  artick-  Sellar,  W.  Y. 


JnalHli,  Gmii; 


Kinc;  KrismUld: 
KriUiMr,  Biroaaa  von. 

■J  Kishl  (iM  part). 

■[j6iiali,ItabU;Kliiild. 
■ttOuki. 
JniT. 

JopHtr. 

.j  K6lTig,Lard. 
i  Jackson,  Andnw. 
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ITAliT  (/AiNa),  the  name*  applied  botb  in  andent  and  in 
modeni  times  to  the  great  peninsula  that  projects  from  the  mass 
of  central  Europe  far  to  the  south  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
where  the  island  of  Sicily  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation 
of  the  continental  promontory.  The  portion  of  the  Mediterranean 
commonly  termed  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  forms  its  limit  on  the  W. 
and  S.,  and  the  Adriatic  on  the  E.;  while  to  the  N.,  where  it 
joins  the  main  continent  of  Europe,  it  is  separated  faom  the 
adjacent  regions  by  the  mighty  barrier  of  the  Alps,  which  sweeps 
round  In  a  vast  semicircle  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the 
shores  of  Nice  and  Monaco. 

Ttpopapky. — The  land  tbut  drcomsaibed  eitends  between 
the  parallels  of  46*  40'  and  36*  38'  N.,  and  between  6°  30'  and 
18*  30'  E.  Its  greatest  length  in  a  straight  line  along  thi:  main- 
land Is  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  in  which  direction  it  measures  70S  m, 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  frontier  near  Courmaycur  to  Cape  Sta 
Maria  di  Leuca,  south  of  Otranto,  bnt  the  great  mountain 
peninsula  of  Calabria  extends  about  two  degrees  farther  south 
to  Cape  Spartivento  in  lat.  37°  s^.  Its  breadth  is,  owing  to  its 
configuration,  very  irregular.  The  northern  portion,  measured 
from  the  Alps  at  the  Monte  Viso  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fo,  has  a 
4>readth  of  about  970  m.,  while  the  maximum  breadth,  from  the 
Rocca  Chiardonnet  near  Susa  to  a  peak  in  the  valley  of  the 
Isonao,  is  354  m.  But  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  which  forms  the 
laigest  portion  of  the  country,  nowhere  exceeds  1 50  m.  in  breadth, 
while  it  does  not  generally  measure  more  than  100  m.  across.  Its 
southern  extremity,  Calabria,  forms  a  complete  peninsula,  being 
united  to  the  mais  of  Lucania  or  the  Basilicata  by  an  isthmus 
only  3S  m.  Id  width,  while  that  between  the  gnlfs  of  Sta  Eufemis 
and  Squfllace,  which  connects  the  two  portions  of  the  province, 
docs  not  exceed  90  m.  Tlic  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  ezdualve 
of  the  large  islands,  is  computed  at  91,977  sq.  m.  Though 
-  ■  the  Alps  form  throughout  the  northern  boundary  of 
^1,^  Italy,  the  exact  limits  at  the  extremities  of  the  Alpine 
chain  are  not  deariy  marked.  Ancient  geographers 
appear  to  have  generally  resided  the  remarkable  headland 
which  descends  from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  sea  between  Nice 
and  Monaco  as  the  limit  of  Italy  in  that  direction,  and  in  a 
purely  geogr^)hical  point  of  view  it  is  probably  the  best  point 
that  could  be  selected.  But  Augustus,  who  was  the  first  to  give 
to  Italy  a  definite  poUtical  oiganization,  carried  the  frontier  to 
'On  the  derivation  see  bdow.  Biliary,  section  A,  ad,  iaiL 


the  river  Vans  or  Var,«  fe*  miles  west  of  Nice,  and  this  river 
continued  in  modem  time*  to  be  generally  recognized  as  the 
boundary  between  Franceand  Italy.  But  in  i860  theannexation 
of  Nice  and  the  adjoining  tenitocy  to  France  brou^t  the 
political  frontier  farther  east,  to  a  point  between  Mentone  and 
Ventimiglia  which  cooytitutes  no  natural  limit. 

Towards  the  north-east,  the  point  where  tbe  Julian  Alpl 
approach  dose  to  the  seashore  (just  at  the  sources  of  the  little 
stream  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Umavus)  would  seem  to 
constitute  the  best  natural  limit.  But  by  Augustus  the  frontier 
was  carried  farther  east  so  a»to  include  Teiseste  (Trieste),  and 
the  little  river  Formio  (Risano)  was  in  tbe  first  instance  chosen 
as  the  limit,  but  this  was  subsequently  transfencd  to  the  river 
Aisia  (the  Arsa),  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  (Juarnero,  so  as 
to  include  almost  all  Istria;  and  tbe  circumstance  that  the 
coast  of  Istria  was  throughout  the  middle  ages  held  by  tbe 
republic  of  Venice  tended  to  peipettiate  this  arrangement,  so 
that  Istria  was  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  Italy,  though 
certainly  not  forming  any  natural  portion  of  that  country. 
Present  ItaUan  aspirations  are  aimilariy  directed. 

The  only  other  part  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Italy  where  the 
boundary  is  not  dearly  marked  by  nature  is  Tirol  or  the  valley 
of  the  Adige.  Here  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  (as  marked  by 
the  watershed)  recedes  so  far  to  tbe  north  that  it  has  never 
constituted  the  frontier.  In  andent  times  the  upper  valleys  of 
the  AdIge  and  its  tributaries  were  inhabited  by  Raetian  tribes 
and  induded  in  the  province  of  Raetia;  and  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  that  province  and  Italy  was  purdy  arbitrary, 
as  it  remains  to  this  day.  Tridentum  or  Trent  was  in  the  time 
of  Pliny  induded  in  the  tenth  region  of  Italy  or  Venetia,  but  he 
tells  us  that  the  Inhabitants  were  a  Raetian  tribe.  At  the  present 
day  the  frontier  between  Austria  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
crosses  the  Adige  about  30  m.  below  Trent— that  dty  and  Its 
tcnitory,  which  previous  to  the  treaty  of  LunivIIle  In  1801  was 
governed  by  sovercigD  archbishops,  subject  only  to  the  German 
emperora,  being  now  induded  in  the  Austrian  empire. 

While  the  Alps  thus  constitute  the  northern  boundary  of  Italy, 
its  configuration  and  Internal  geography  are  determined  almost 
entirely  by  the  great  chain  of  tbe  Apennines,  which  branches  oS 
from  the  Maritime  Alps  between  Nice  and  Genoa,  and,  after 
stretching  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the 
Adriatic,  turns  more  to  the  south,  and  is  continued  throughout 
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Central  and  Southern  Italy,  of  which  it  forms  as  it  were  the  back- 
bone, until  it  ends  in  the  southernmost  extremity  of  Calabria  at 
Cape  Spartivento.  The  great  spur  or  promontory  projecting 
towards  the  east  to  Brindisi  and  Otranto  has  no  direct  con- 
nexion with  the  central  chain. 

One  chief  result  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Apennines  traverse 
Italy  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic  is  the  marked 
division  between  Northern  Italy,  including  the  region  north  of  the 
Apennines  and  extending  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
central  and  more  southerly  portions  of  the  peninsula.  No  such 
line  of  separation  exists  farther  south,  and  the  terms  Central  and 
Southern  Italy,  though  in  general  use  among  geographers  and 
convenient  for  descriptive  purposes,  do  not  correspond  to  any 
natural  divisions. 

I.  Northern  Itcly. — By  far  the  Urser  portion  of  Northern  Italy  la 
occupied  by  the  basin  of  the  Po,  wtuch  oimpriacs  the  whole  of  the 
broad  plain  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  that  of  th« 
Alps,  together  with  Che  .valleys  and  slo{)es'on  both  sides  of  it.  From 
its  source  tn  Monte  \^so  to  its  outflow  into  the  Adriatic — a  distance 
ot  more  than  230  m.  in  a  direct  line — the  Po  receives  all  the  waters 
that  flow  from  the  Apennines  northwards,  and  all  those  that  descend 
from  the  Alps  towards  the  south,  Mincio  (the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of 
Carda)  inclusive.  The  next  river  to  the  E.  is  the  Atfige,  which, 
after  pursuing  a  parallel  course  with '  the  Po  for  a  considerable 
distance,  enters  the  Adriatic  by  a  separate  mouth.  Farther  to  the 
N.  and  N.E.  the  various  rivers  of  Venetia  fall  directly  into  the  Gulf 
of  Venice. 

There  is  no  other  instance  in  Europe  of  a  basin  of  nnular  extent 
equally  clearly  characterized — the  perfectly  level  character  of  the 
plain  being  as  strilung  as  the  boldness  with  which  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountain  ranges  begin  to  rise  on  each  side  of  it.  This  is  moftt 
clearly  marked  on  the  side  of  the  Apennines,  where  the  great  Acmilian 
VVay,  which  has  been  the  high  road  from  the  time  ot  the  Romans 
to  our  own,  preserves  an  unbroken  straight  line  from  Rimini  to 
I^acenza,  a  distance  of  more  than  150  m.,  during  which  the  undcrfalls 
of  the  mountains  continually  approach  it  on  the  Idt,  without  once 
crossing  the  line  of  road. 

The  geography  of  Northern  Italy  will  be  beat  described  by  following 
the  course  of  the  Po.  That  river  has  its  origin  as  a  mountain  torrent 
descending  from  two  little  dark  lakes  on  the  north  flank  of  Monte  Viso, 
at  a  height  of  more  than  6000  ft.  above  the  sea ;  and  after  a  course  of 
less  than  30  m.  it  enters  the  (dain  at  Saluzzo,  between  which  and 
Turin,  a  distance  of  only  30  m.,  it  receives  three  considerable  tribo- 
taries — the  Chisone  on  its  left  bank,  bringing  down  the  waters  from 
the  valley  of  Fcnestrelle,  and  the  Varaita  and  Maira  on  the  south, 
contributing  those  of  two  valleys  of  the  Alps  immediately  south 
of  that  of  the  Po  itself-  A  few  miles  below  Valenza  it  is  joined  by  the 
Tanaro.  a  large  stream,  which  brings  with  it  the  united  wMers  of 
the  Stura,  the  Bormida  and  several  minor  rivers. 

More  important  are  the  rivers  that  descend  from  the  main  chain 
of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps  and  join  the  Po  on  its  left  bank. 
Of  these  the  Dora  (called  for  distinction's  sake  Dora  Riparia).  which 
unites  with  the  greater  river  just  below  Turin,  has  its  source  in  the 
Mont  Cen^vre,  and  flows  past  Susa  at  the  foot  of  the  Mont  Ceni». 
Next  comes  the  St  ura,  which  rises  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Roche  Melon ; 
then  the  Orca,  flowing  through  the  Val  di  Locana;  and  then  the 
Dora  Baltea,  onv  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  Alpine  tribuuries  of  the 
Po,  which  has  its  source  in  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc,  above  Cour- 
maj^eur,  and  thence  descends  through  the  Val  d'Aosta  for  about  70  m. 
till  it  enters  the  plain  at  Ivrca,  ana,  after  flowing  about  30  m.  more, 
joins  the  Po  a  few  miles  below  Chivasso.  This  great  valley — one  of 
the  most  considerable  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps — has  attracted 
special  attention,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times,  from  its  leading 
to  two  of  the  most  frec]uented  passes  across  the  great  mountain  chain 
— the  Great  and  the  Little  St  Bernard — the  former  diverging  at.  Aosta. 
and  crossing  the  main  ridges  to  the  north  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
the  other  k>llowing  a  more  westerly  dirccrion  into  bavoy.  Below 
Aosta  abo  the  Dora  Baltea  receives  several  considerable  tributaries, 
which  descend  from  the  glaciers  between  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa. 

About  25  m.  belowitaconfluencc  with  the  Dora,  the  Po  receives  the 
Sesia.  also  a  larve  river,  which  has  its  source  above  Alagna  at  the 
southern  foot  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  after  flowing  by  Varallo  and 
Vercelli  falls  into  the  Po  about  14  m.  bdow  the  latter  city.  About 
30  m.  east  of  this  confluence — in  the  course  of  which  the  Po  makes 
a  great  bend  south  to  Valenza,  and  then  returns  again  to  the  north- 
ward—it is  joined  by  the  Ticino,  a  large  and  rapid  river,  which 
brings  with  it  the  outflow  of  Lago  Mac^ore  and  all  the  waters  that 
flow  into  it.  Of  these  the  Ticino  itself  has  its  source  about  10  m. 
above  Airolo  at  the  foot  of  the  St  Gotthard,  and  after  flowing  above 
36  m.  through  the  Val  Lcvcntina  to  Bcllinzona  (where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Motsa  bringing  down  the  waters  of  the  Val  Misocco)  enters  the 
take  through  a  marshy  plain  at  Magadino,  about  10  m.  distant.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  lake  the  Toccia  or  Tosa  descends  from  the  pass 
of  the  Grics  nearly  due  south  to  Domodosstila,  where  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Dovcria  from  the  Simplon,  and  a  few  miles  lower  down 
those  of  the  Val  d'Anxasca  from  the  foot  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  13  m: 


farther  has  its  outlet  into  the  take  between  Baveno  and  Pallanza. 
The  Lago  Maggiore  is  also  the  receptacle  of  the  waters  of  the  Lago 
di  Lugano  on  the  east  and  the  Lago  d'Orta  on  the  H-est. 

The  next  great  affluent  of  the  ro,  the  Adda,  forms  the  outflow  of 
the  Lake  of  Como,  and  has  also  its  sources  in  the  Alps,  above  Bormio, 
whence  it  flows  through  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Valtellina 
for  more  than  65  m.  till  it  enters  the  lake  near  Colico.  The  Adda  in 
this  part  of  its  course  has  a  direction  almost  due  east  to  west ;  but 
at  the  point  where  it  reaches  the  lake,  the  Liro  descends  the  valley 
<rf  S.  Giacomo,  which  runs  nearly  north  and  south  from  the  pass  of 
theSplilgen,  thus  affording  one  of  the  most  direct  lines  of  communica* 
tion  across  the  Alps.  The  Adda  flows  out  of  the  lake  at  its  south* 
eastern  extremity  at  Lecco,  and  has  ihcnce  a  course  through  the 
plain  of  above  70  m.  till  it  enters  the  Po  between  Piaccnza  and 
Cremona.  It  flows  by  Lodi  and  Pizzighettone,  and  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Brcmbo,  descending  from  the  Val  Brembana,and  the 
Serio  from  the  Val  Seriaaa  above  Bernmo.  The  Oglio,  ■  more 
considerable  stream  than  either  of  the  last  two,  rises  in  the  Monte 
Tonalc  above  Edolo,  and  descends  through  the  Val  Camonica  to 
Lovere,  wbcxe  it  expands  into  a  large  lake,  called  Jseo  from  the 
town  of  that  name  on  its  southern  shore.  Issuing  thence  at  its  south- 
west extremity,  the  Oglio  has  a  loos  and  winding  coune  through  the 
plain  before  it  finally  reaches  the  Po  a  few  miles  above  Borgmorte. 
In  this  lower  part  it  receives  the  smaller  streams  of  the  Mella,  which 
flows  by  Brescia,  and  the  Chiese,  which  proceeds  from  the  small 
Lagp  d  Idro,  between  the  L^go  d'Isco  and  that  of  Garda. 

The  last  ol  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Po  is  the  Mincio,  which 
flows  from  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  has  a  course  of  about  40  m.  from 
Peschiera,  where  it  issues  from  the  lake  at  its  south-eastern  angle. 
till  it  joins  the  Po.  About  13  m.  above  the  confluence  it  passes  under 
the  walls  of  Aiantua,and  ex^nds  into  a  broad  lake-like  reach  so  as 
entirely  to  encircle  that  city.  Notwithstandine  its  extent,  the 
Lago  di  Garda  is  not  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  high  Alps,  nor  is  the 
stream  which  enters  it  at  its  northern  extremity  (at  Riva)  commonly 
known  as  the  Mincio,  though  forming  the  main  source  of  that  river, 
but  is  termed  the  Sorca;  it  rises  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Tonale. 

The  Adige,  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams — the  Etsch 
or  Adige  proper  and  the  Eiaak,  both  of  which  belong  to  Tirol  rather 
than  to  Italy — descends  as  far  as  Verona,  where  it  enLvrs  the  great 

Elain,  with  a  coarse  from  north  to  south  nearly  parallel  to  the  nvcrs 
tst  described,  and  would  seem  likely  to  discharge  its  waters  into 
those  of  the  Po,  but  below  Legnago  it  turns  eastward  and  runs 
parallel  to  the  Po  for  about  40  m.,  entering  the  Adriatic,  by  an 
independent  mouth  about  8  m.  from  the  northern  outlet  of  the  greater 
stream.  The  waters  of  the  two  rivers  have,  however,  been  made  to 
communicate  by  artificial  cuts  and  canals  in  more  than  one  place. 

The  Po  itscir,  which  is  here  a  very  large  stream,  with  an  average 
width  of  400  to  600  yds.,  continues  to  fiow  with  an  undivided  mass 
of  waters  as  far  as  Sta  Maria  di  Ariano,  where  it  parts  into  two  arms, 
known  as  the  Po  di  Maestra  and  Po  di  Goro,  and  these  again  are 
sutxiivided  intoseverol  other  branches,  forming^  a  delta  above  20  m. 
m  width  from  north  to  south.  I'he  point  of  bifurcation,  at  present 
about  35  m.  from  ths-sea,  was  formerly  much  farther  inland,  more 
than  10  m.  west  of  Ferrara,  where  a  small  arm  of  the  river,  still  called 
the  Po  di  Ferrara,  branches  from  the  main  stream.  Previous  to  the 
year  1 154  this  channel  was  the  main  stream,  and  the  two  small 
branches  into  which  it  subdivides,  called  the  Po  di  Volano  and  Po  <ti 
Primaro,  were  in  eariy  times  the  two  main  outlets  of  the  river.  The 
southernmost  of  these,  the  Po  di  Primaro,  enters  the  Adriatic  about 
12  m.  north  of  Ravenna,  so  that  if  these  two  arms  be  included,  the 
delta  rif  the  Po  extends  about  36  _m.  from  south  to  north.  The  whole 
course  of  the  ri\'cr,  including  its  wnndings,  is  estimated  at  about  4^50  m. 

Besides  the  delu  of  the  Po  and  the  large  marshy  tracts  which  it 
forms,  thi.TG  exist  on  both  sides  (A  it  extensive  lagoons  of  salt  water, 
generally  separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  narrow  strips  of  sand  or 
embankments,  partly  natural  and  partly  artifldal.  but  having 
openings  which  admit  the  influx  and  efflux  of  the  sea- water,  and 
serve  as  ports  for  communication  with  the  mainUnd.  The  best 
known  and  the  most  extensive  of  these  lagoons  is  that  in  u-faicb 
Venice  is  situated,  which  extends  from  TorccHo  in  the  north  to 
Chioggia  and  Brondolo  in  the  south,  a  distance  oi  above  40  m.;  but 
they  were  fomerly  much  more  cxtczuive,  and  afforded  a  continuous 
means  of  internal  navigation,  by  what  were  called  "  the  Seven  Seas  " 
(Septem  Maria),  from  Ravenna  to  Altinum^  a  few  miles  north  of 
Torcello.  That  city,  like  Ravenna,  originally  stood  in  the  midst  of 
a  lagoon;  and  the  coast  cast  of  it  to  near  Monfalconc,  where  it 
meets  the  mountams.  is  occupied  by  similar  cxfMinscs  of  watcfi 
which  arc,  however,  becoming  gradually  converted  into  dry  land. 

The  tract  adjcnning  this  long  line  of  lagoons  is,  like  the  bann  of  the 
Po,  a  broad  expanse  df  perfectly  level  alluvial  plain,  extending  from 
the  Adige  eastwards  to  the  Carnic  Alps,  where  they  approach  close 
to  the  Adriatic  between  Aijuileia  and  Trieste,  and  northwards  to  the 
foot  of  the  great  chain,  which  here  sweeps  round  in  a  semicircle  from 
the  neighbourhood  (A  Viccnza  to  that  of  A^uilcia.  The  space  thus 
included  was  known  in  ancient  timesas  Vcnetta.a  name  applied  in  the 
middle  ages  to  the  well-known  city;  the  eastern  portion  of  it  became 
known  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  Frioul  or  Friuli. 

Returning  to  the  south  of  the  Po.  the  tribuuries  of  that  river  on 
Its  right  bank  below  the  Tanaro  are  very  inferior  in  volume  and 
importance  to  those  from  the  north.    Flowing  from  the  Uguriaa 
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opeiti  nn  of  the  vaUcys  are  generally  occupied  by  towns  or  vOlages, 
tc  of  wnich  have  become  uvourite  winter  resorts. 


Apeanines,  vtuch  never  attain  the  Umit  of  perpetual  aoowj  they 
cenerally  dwindle  in  summer  into  inngnificant  streams.  Beginninjr 
from  the  Tanaro,  the  principal  of  them  are — (i)  the  Scrivia.a  small 
but  rapid  stream  flowing  from  the  Apennines  at  the  back  of  Genoa ; 
(3)  the  Trebbia,  a  much  larger  river,  though  of  the  same  torrent-like 
character,  which  rises  near  Torriglia  within  30  m.  of  Genoa,  flows 
by  Bobbio,  and  joins  the  Po  a  few  miles  above  Ptacenza;  (3}  the 
Nure,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  preceding;  (4)  the  Taro,  a  more  con- 
siderable stream:  (5)  the  Parma,  flowing  by  the  city  of  the  same 
name;  (6)  the  uixa;  (7)  the'Secchia,  which  flows  by  Modena; 
(S)  the  Panaro,  a  few  miles  to  the  cast  of  that  dty;  (9;  the  Reno, 
which  Bows  by  Bok^rnSi  ^ut  instead  of  holding  its  course  till  it  dis* 
charges  its  waters  into  the  Po,  as  it  did  in  Roman  times,  is  turned 
aside  by  an  artificial  channel  into  the  Po  di  Primaro.  The  other 
small  streams  east  of  this — of  which  the  tnost  cotisidcr^bk  at'O  ibe 
Solaro,  the  Santerao,  flowing  by  Imc^,  the  Lamonc  by  Facnza,  the 
MoQtone  by  Forll,  ail  in  Roman  tiroes  tribiiuries  of  the  Po — have 
their  outfet  in  like  manner  into  the  Po  di  Primaro,  of  by  arti5cial 
mouths  into  the  Adriatic  between  Ravenna  and  Rimini.  The  river 
Marecchia,  which  enters  the  eea  immediately  north  of  Rimini,  niay 
be  considered  as  the  natural  limit  of  Northern  Italy.  It  was  adopted 
by  Augustus  as  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Cispadana;  the  far-famed 
Rubicon  was  a  trifling  stream  a  few  miles  farther  north,  now  called 
Fiumicino.  The  Savio  is  the  only  other  stream  of  any  impwtance 
which  has  always  flowed  directly  into  the  Adriatic  from  tbu  nde  of 
the  Tuscan  Apennines. 

The  narrow  strip  of  coast-land  between  the  Maritime  Alps,  the 
Apennines  and  the  sea — called  in  ancient  times  Liguria,  and  now 
known  as  the  Riviera  of  Genoa — is  throughout  its  extent,  from  Nice 
to  Genoa  on  the  one  side,  and  from  Genoa  to  Spezia  on  the  other, 
almost  wholly  mountainous.  It  is  occupied  by  the  branches  and 
offshoots  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  separate  it  from  the  great 
plain  to  the  north,  and  send  down  their  lateral  ridges  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  leaving  only  in  places  a  few  square  miles  of  level  plains 
at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  and  openings  tU  the  valleys.  The  district 
is  by  no  means  devoid  of  fertility,  the  steep  slopes  facing  the  south 
enjoying  so  flne  a  climate  as  to  render  them  very  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  fruit  trees,  especially  the  olive,  which  is  cultivated  in 
terraces  to  a  considerable  height  up  the  face  of  the  mountainsj^  while 

aom __     _ 

From  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea  none  of  the  rivers 
in  this  part  of  Italy  has  a  long  course,  and  they  are  ^nerally  mere 
mountain  torrents,  rapid  and  swollen  in  winter  and  spnng,  and  almost 
dry  in  summer.  The  largest  and  most  important  arc  those  which 
descend  from  the  Maritime  Alps  between  Nice  and  Albenga.  The 
most  considerable  of  them  are — ^the  Roja,  which  rises  in  the  Col  di 
Tenda  and  descends  to  Ventimiglia^  the  Tagsia,  between  San 
Rcmo  and  Oneglia;  and  the  Centa,  which  enters  tne  sea  at  Albenga. 
The  Lavagna,  which  enters  the  sea  at  Chiavari,  is  the  only  stream 
of  any  importance  between  Genoa  and  the  Gulf  of  Spezia.  But 
immediately  east  of  that  inlet  (a  remarkable  instance  of  a  deep  land- 
locked gulf  with  no  river  flowing  into  it)  the  Magra,  which  descends 
from  Pontremoli  down  the  valley  known  as  the  Lunipana,  is  a  large 
stream,  and  brings  with  it  the  waters  of  another  considerable  stream, 
the  Vara.  The  Magra  (Macra),  in  ancient  times  the  boundary 
between  Uguna  and  Etruria,  may  be  considered  as  constituting  on 
this  side  the  limit  of  Northern  Italy. 

The  Apennines  {.q.v.),  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  here  traverse 
the  whole  breadth  of  Italy,  cutting  off  the  peninsula  properly  so 
termed  from  the  broader  mass  of  Northern  luly  by  a  continuous 
barrier  of  considerable  breadth,  though  of  far  infenor  elevation  to 
that  of  the  Alps.  The  Li^rian  Apennines  may  be  considered  as 
taking  their  rise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Savona,  where  a  pass  of 
very  moderate  elevation  connecu  them  with  the  Maritime  Alps, 
of  which  they  are  in  fact  only  a  continuation.  From  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Savoni  to  that  of  Genoa  they  do  not  rise  to  more  than  3000 
to  4000  ft.,  and  are  traversed  by  passes  of  less  than  3000  ft.  As  they 
extend  towards  the  east  they  increase  in  elevation;  the  Monte  Hue 
rises  to  5915  ft.,  while  the  Monte  Cimone,  a  little  farther  east,  attains 
7103  ft.  This  is  the  highest  point  in  the  northern  Apennines,  and 
belongs  to  a  group  of  summits  of  nearly  equal  altitude;  the  range 
which  is  continued  thence  between  Tuscany  and  what  are  now 
known  as  the  Emilian  provinces  presents  a  continuous  ridge  from 
the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Val  di  Mugello  (due  north  of 
Florence)  to  the  point  where  they  are  traversed  by  the  celebrated 
Furlo  Pass.  The  highest  point  in  this  part  oi  the  range  is  the  Monte 
Falterona,  above  the  sources  of  the  Arno,  which  attains  uio  ft. 
Throughout  this  tract  the  Apennines  are  generally  covered  with 
extensive  forests  of  chestnut,  oak  and  beech ;  while  their  upper  slopes 
afford  admirable  pasturage.  Few  towns  of  any  importance  are  found 
either  on  their  northern  or  southern  declivity,  and  the  former 
region  especially,  th6ugh  occupying  a  tract  of  from  ^  to  40  m.  in 
width,  between  the  crest  of  the  Apennines  and  the  plam  of  the  Po,  is 
one  of  the  least  known  and  at  the  same  time  least  interesting  portions 
of  Italy. 

3.  Central  //o/y.— The  geography  of  Central  Italy  is  almost  wholly 
determined  by  the  Apennines,  which  traverse  it  in  a  direction 
from  about  north^north-east  to  south-south-west,  almost  precisely 
parallel  to  that  o(  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  inm  Rimini  to  Pescara. 


The  tine  of  the  highest  summits  and  of  the  watershed  ranges  ia 
about  30  to  40  m.  from  the  Adriatic,  while  about  double  that  distance 
separates  it  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  the  west.  In  this  part  ol 
the  ran^  almost  all  the  highest  points  of  the  Apennines  are  found. 
Beginning  from  the  group  called  the  Alpi  della  Luna  near  the  sources 
of  the  Tiber,  which  attain  4^  ft.,  they  are  continued  by  the  Monte 
Nerone  (5010  ft.),  Monte  Catria  (559°),  and  Monte  Maggio  to  the 
Monte  Pcnnino  near  Nocera  (5169  ft.),  and  thence  to  the  Monte 
della  Sibilla,  at  the  source  of  the  Nar  or  Ncra,  which  attains  7663  ft. 
Proceeding  thence  southwards,  we  find  in  succession  the  Monte 
Vettore  (aisS  ft.),  the  Pizzo  di  Sevo  (7945  ft.),  and  the  two  great 
mountain  masses  of  the  Monte  Como,  commonly  called  the  Gran 
Sasso  d'ltalia,  the  most  lofty  of  all  the  Apennines,  attaining  to  a 
height  of  9560  ft.,  and  the  Monte  dclla  Maiclta,  its  highest  summit 
measuring  9170  ft.  Farther  south  no  very  lofty  summits  arc  found 
till  we  come  to  the  group  of  Monti  del  Matcse,  in  Samnium  (6660  ft.), 
which  according  to  the  division  here  adopted  belongs  to  Southern 
Italy.  Besides  the  lofty  central  masses  enumeratca  there  are  two 
other  lofty  peaks,  outliers  from  the  main  range,  and  separated  from 
it  by  %^leysof  considerable  extent.  These  arc  the  Mo.^tc  Terminillo, 
ncarLeonessa  (7378  ft.),  and  the  Monte  Vclino  near  the  Lake  Fucino, 
rising  to  8X03  ft..  Doth  of  which  are  covered  with  snow  from  November 
till  May,  But  the  Apennines  of  Central  Italy,  instead  of  presenting, 
like  the  Alps  and  the  northern  Apennines,  a  definite  central  ridge, 
with  transverse  valleys  leading  down  from  it  on  both  sides,  in  reality 
constitute  a  mountain  mass  oT  very  considerable  breadth,  composed 
of  a  number  of  minor  ranges  and  groups  of  mountains,  which  pre- 
serve a  generally  parallel  direction,  arid  are  separated  by  upland 
valleys,  some  of  them  of  considerable  extent  as  well  as  considerable 
elevation  above  the  sea.  Such  is  the  basin  of  Lake  Fucino,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  almost  exactly  midway  between  the  two 
seas,  at  an  elevation  of  3180  ft.  above  them;  whtfc  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Atemo,  in  which  Aquila  is  situated,  is  23S0  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Still  more  elevated  is  the  valley  of  the  Gizio  (a  tributary  of  the 
Atemo),  of  which  Sulmona  is  the  chief  town.  This  communicates 
with  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sangro  by  a  level  plaia  called  the  Piano 
di  Cinque  MigUa.  at  an  elevation  of  4398  ft.,  regarded  as  the  most 
wintry  spot  in  Italy.  Nor  do  the  highest  summits  form  a  continuous 
ridge  of  great  altitude  for  any  considerable  distance;  they  are  rather 
a  series  of  groups  separated  by  tracts  of  very  inferior  elevation 
forming  natural  passes  across  the  range,  and  broken  in  some  places 
(as  is  the  case  in  almost  all  limestone  countries)  by  the  waters  from 
the  upland  valleys  turning  suddenly  at  right  angles,  and  breaking 
through  the  mountain  ranges  which  bound  them.  Thus  the  Gran 
Sasso  and  the  Maiella  are  separated  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Aterno, 
while  the  Tronto  breaks  through  the  range  between  Monte  Vettore 
and  the  Pizzo  di  Sevo.  This  constitution  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
central  Apennines  has  in  all  ages  exercised  an  important  influence 
upon  the  character  of  this  portion  of  Italy,  which  may  be  considered 
as  divided  by  nature  into  two  great  regions,  a  cold  and  barren  upland 
country,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  nch  and  fertile  tracts,  enjoying 
a  warm  but  temperate  climate. 

The  district  west  of  the  Apennines,  a  region  of  great  beauty  and 
fertility,  though  inferior  in  proiductiveness  to  Northern  Italy,  coincides 
in  a  general  way  with  the  countries  familiar  to  all  students  of  ancient 
history  as  Etruria  and  Latium.  Until  the  union  of  Italy  they  were 
comprised  in  Tuscany  and  the  southern  Papal  States.  Tne  northern 
part  of  Tuscany  is  indeed  occupied  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
underfalls  and  offshoots  of  the  Apennines,  which,  besides  the  slopes 
and  spurs  of  the  main  range  that  constitutes  its  northern  frontier 
towards  the  plain  of  the  ni,  throw  off  several  outlying  ranges  or 
groups.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  group  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Scrchio  and  the  Magra,  commonly  known  as  the 
mountains  of  Carrara,  from  the  celebrated  marble  quarries  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  city.  Two  of  the  summits  of  this  group,  the  Pizzo 
d'UcccUoand  the  Paniadetia  Croce,  attain  6155  and  6100  ft.  Another 
lateral  ranee,  the  Prato  Magno,  which  branches  off  from  the  central 
chain  at  the  Monte  Falterona,  and  separates  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Arno  from  its  second  basin,  rises  to  518S  ft.;  while  a  similar 
branch,  called  the  Alpe  di  Catcnaia.  of  inferior  elevation,  divides 
the  upper  course  of  the  Arno  from  that  of  the  Tiber. 

The  rest  of  this  tract  is  for  the  most  part  a  hilly,  broken  country, 
of  moderate  elevation,  but  Monte  Amiata,  nearRaaicofanj,antsotatea 
mass  of  volcanic  origin,  attains  a  height  of  5650  ft.  South  of  this  the 
country  between  the  frontier  of  Tuscany  and  the  Tiber  is  in  great  part 
of  volcanic  origin,  forming  hills  with  distinct  crater-shaped  basins, 
in  several  instances  occupied  by  small  lakes  (the  Lake  of  Bolsena, 
Lake  of  \^co  and  Lake  of  Bracciano).  This  volcanic  tract  extends 
across  the  Gimpagna  of  Rome,  till  it  rises  again  in  the  lofty  group 
of  the  Alban  hills,  the  highest  summit  of  which,  the  Monte  Cavo, 
is  3160  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  this  part  the  Apennines  are  separated 
from  the  sea.  distant  about  30  m.  by  the  undulating  volcanic  plain  of 
the  Roman  Campagna,  from  which  the  mountains  rise  in  a  wall-like 
barrier,  of  which  the  highest  point,  the  Monte  Gennaro,  attains 
4165  ft.  South  of  Palestrina  again,  the  main  mass  of  the  Apenninea 
throws  offanother  lateral  mass,  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Volscian 
mountains  (now  called  the  Monti  Lepini),  separated  from  the  central 
ranges  by  the  broad  valley  of  the  Sacco,  a  tributary  of  the  Liri  (Liris) 
or  Gariguano,  and  forming  a  large  and  rugecd  mountain  mass,  nearly 
5000  ft.  in  hdght,  which  descends  to  the  sea  at  Terracina,  and 
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between  that  point  and  the  mouth  of  the  Uii  throws  out  leveral 
rugged  mountain  headlands,  which  may  be  considered  aa  constituting 
the  natural  boundary  between  Latium  and  Campania,  and  con- 
sequently the  natural  limit  of  Central  Italy.  Besides  these  offshoots 
of  the  Apennines  there  are  in  this  part  of  Central  Italy  several 
d^ached  mountains,  rising  almost  like  islands  on  the  seashore, 
of  which  the  two  most  remarkable  are  the  Monte  Areentaro  on  the 
coast  of  Tuscany  near  Orbetello  (2087  ft.)  and  the  Monte  Circelto 
(1771  ft.)  at  the  angle  of  the  Pontine  Maruies.  b)r  the  whtjc  breadth 
of  which  it  is  separated  from  the  Volsdan  Apennines. 

The  two  valleys  of  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber  (Ital.  Tatere)  may 
be  conudercd  as  furnishing  the  key  to  the  geographv  of  all  this  [wrtion 
of  Italy  west  of  the  Apennines.  The  Amo.  whicn  has  its  source  in 
the  Monte  Falterona.  one  of  the  most  elevated  summitsof  the  main 
chain  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  flows  nearly  south  till  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Arczzo  it  turns  abruptl]^  north-west,  and  pursues  that 
course  as  far  as  Pontassieve,  where  it  again  makes  a  sudden  bend 
to  the  west,  and  pursues  a  westerly  course  thence  to  the  sea,  passing 
through  Florence  and  Pisa.  Its  principal  tribuury  is  the  Steve, 
which  joins  it  at  Pontassieve,  bringing  down  the  waters  of  the  Va)  di 
Mugella  The  Elsa  and  the  Era,  which  join  it  on  its  left  bank, 
descending  from  the  hills  near  Siena  and  Volterra,  are  inconsiderable 
streams;  and  the  Scrchio,  which  flows  from  the  territory  of  Lucca 
and  the  Alpi  Apuani,  and  formerly  joined  the  Amo  a  few  miles  from 
its  mouth,  now  enters  the  sea  by  a  separate  channel.  The  most 
considerable  rivers  of  Tuscany  south  of  the  Amo  are  the  Cecina. 
which  flows  throueh  the  plain  below  Volterra,  and  the  Ombrone. 
which  rises  in  theliills  near  Siena,  and  enters  the  sea  about  13  m. 
below  Grosseto. 

The  Tiber,  a  much  more  important  river  than  the  Amo,  and  the 
largest  in  Italy  with  the  exception  of  the  l^>,  rises  in  the  Apenmnes, 
atx>ut  ao  m.  east  of  the  source  of  the  Amo,  and  flows  nearly  south  by 
Borgo  S.  Sepolcro  and  Citt4  di  Castello,  then  between  Perugia  and 
Todi  to  Orte,  just  below  which  it  receives  the  Ncra.  The  Ncra, 
which  rises  in  the  lofty  group  of  the  Monte  della  Sibilla,  is  a  consider- 
able stream,  and  bnngs  with  it  the  waters  of  the  Velino  (with  its 
tributaries  the  Turano  and  the  Salto),  which  joins  it  a  few  miles  below 
its  celebrated  waterfall  at  Tcrni.  The  Teverone  or  Anio,  which  enters 
the  Tiber  a  few  miles  above  Rome,  is  an  inferior  stream  to  the  Nera, 
but  brings  down  a  considerable  body  of  water  from  the  mountains 
above  Subiaco.  It  is  a  Angular  fact  in  the  geography  of  Central 
Italy  that  the  valleys  of  the.  Tiber  and  Arno  are  in  some  measure 
connected  by  that  of  the  Chiana,  a  level  and  marshy  tract,  the  waters 
from  which  now  partly  into  the  Amo  and  partly  into  the  'Tiber. 

The  eastern  declivity  of  the  central  Apennines  towards  the 
Adriatic  is  far  less  interesting  and  varied  than  the  western.  The 
central  range  here  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  sea,  and  hence, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  rivers  that  flow  from  it  have  short 
courses  and  are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  They  may  be 
enumerated,  proceeding  from  Rimini  southwards:  (i)  the  Foglia; 
(3)  the  Metauro,  of  historical  celebrity,  and  affording  access  to  one 
of  the  most  frequented  passes  of  l.ie  Apennines;  (3)  the  Esino;  (4) 
the  Potenta;  (5)  the  Chienti;  (6)  the  Aso;  (7)  the  Tronto;  (8) 
the  Voraano;  (9)  the  Atcrno;  (10)  the  Sangro;  (11)  the  Trigno, 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  southernmost  province  of  the 
Abruzzi,  and  may  therefore  be  uken  as  the  limit  of  Central  luly. 

The  whole  of  this  portion  of  Central  Italy  is  a  hilly  country,  much 
broken  and  cut  up  by  the  torrents  from  tne  mountains,  but  fcnile, 
especially  in  fruit-trees,  olives  and  vines;  and  it  has  been,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  a  populous  district,  containing  many 
•mall  towns  though  no  great  cities.  Its  chief  disadvantage  is  the 
absence  of  ports,  the  coast  preserving  an  almost  unbroken  straight 
line,  with  the  single  exception  of  Ancona,  the  only  port  worthy  of  the 
name  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Central  Italy. 

3.  SoiUhern  Italy. — The  great  central  mass  of  the  Apennines,  whtch 
has  held  its  course  throughout  Central  Italy,  with  a  general  dirct- 
tion  from  north-west  to  south-east,  may  be  considered  as  continued 
in  the  same  direction  for  about  (00  m.  farther,  from  the  basin-sbapcd 

Oof  the  Monti  del  Matese  (which  rises  to  6660  ft.)  to  the  ncighr 
ood  c^  Potcnza,  in  the  heart  of  the  province  of  Basilicata, 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  ancient  Lucania.  The  whole  of  the 
district  known  in  ancient  times  as  Samnium  (a  part  of  which  retaips 
the  name  c^  Sannio,  though  oflicially  designated  the  province  of 
Oimpobasso)  is  occupied  by  an  irregular  mass  of  mountains,  of  much 
infenorheieht  to  those  of  Central  Italy,  and  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  groups,  mtersectcd  by  rivers,  which  have  for  the  most  part  a  very 
tortuous  course.  This  mountainous  tract,  which  has  an  average 
breadth  of  Irom  50  to  60  m.,  is  bounded  west  by  the  plain  of  Cam- 
pania, now  called  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  and  east  by  the  much  broader 
and  more  extensive  tract  of  Apulia  or  Puglia,  composed  partly  of 
level  plains,  but  for  the  most  pan  of  unduUung  downs,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  which  rise 
abruptly  above  them.  The  central  mass  of  the  mountains,  however, 
throws  out  two  outl)ing  ranges,  the  one  to  the  west,  which  sicparatcs 
the  Bay  of  Naples  from  that  of  Salerno,  and  culminates  in  the  Monte 
S.  Angelo  above  Castellamma  re  U7M**)' while  the  detached  volcanic 
cone  of  Vesuvius  (nearly  4000  ft.)  is  isolated  from  the  mt^hbounng 
mountains  by  an  intervening  strip  of  plain.  On  the  east  side  m  like 
naoner  the  Monte  Cargano  (3465  ft.),  a  detached  timestoae  mass 
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which  pr^eclt  in  •  boM  spitr-liite  promontofy  into  the  Adriatic. 
forming  the  only  break  in  the  otherwise  uidform  coast-Kae  of  Italy 
on  that  sea,  though  separated  from  the  ^eat  body  of  the  Apennioea 
by  a  considerable  interval  of  low  country*  may  be  oooaiaered  aa 
merely  an  outlier  from  the  central  mass. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  Potenza,  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  is  continued  by  the  Monti  della  Maddalena  in  a  directi<« 
nearly  due  south,  so  that  Jt  approaches  within  a  short  distance  ot  the 
Gulf  ol  Policastro.  whence  it  is  carried  on  as  far  as  the  Monte  P'<rflino, 
the  last  of  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Apennine  chain,  which  exceeds 
7000  ft.  in  height.  The  range  is,  however,  continued  through  the 
province  now  called  Calabria,  to  the  southmi  extremity  or  "  toe  "  c^ 
Italy,  but  presents  in  this  part  a  very  much  altered  character,  the 
broken  limestone  range  which  is  the  true  continuation  of  the  chain 
as  Tar  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Nicastro  and  Caunaaro,  and  keeps 
close  to  the  west  coast,  being  flanked  on  the  east  by  a  great  mass  of 

f;ranitic  mountains,  rising  to  about  6000  ft.,  and  covered  with  vast 
orests,  from  which  it  derives  the  name  of  La  Si\a.  A  similar  mass, 
separated  Irom  the  preceding  by  a  low  neck  of  Tertiary  hills,  fills 
up  the  whole  of  the  peninsular  extremity  of  Italy  from  Squillace 
to  Reffgio.    Its  highest  point  is  called  Aspromonte  {6420  ft.). 

While  the  rueged  and  mountainous  distnct  of  Calabra,  extending 
nearly  due  south  for  a  distance  of  more  than  150  m.,  thus  derives  ita 
character  and  oinfiguratioA  almost  wh<rfly  from  the  rai^  of  the 
Apennines,  the  long  spur-like  promontory  which  proiects  towards 
the  cast  to  Brindisi  and  Otranto  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  low 
tract  of  Apulia,  with  a  dry  calcareous  soil  of  Tertiary  origin.  The 
Monte  Volture.  which  Hses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melfi  and  Venosa 


to  4357  ft.,  is  0^  volcanic  origin,  and  in  great  measure  detached  frv>m 
the  adjoining  mass  of  the  Apennines.  Eastward  from  this  the  ranges 
of  low  bare  hilb  called  the  Murgie  of  Gravina  and  Altamura  gradually 
sink  into  the  still  more  moderate  level  tA  those  which  constitute 
the  peninsular  tract  between  Brindisi  and  Taranto  as  far  as  the 
Cape  of  Sta  Maria  di  Leuca,  the  south-east  extremity  of  Italy.  Thia 
projecting;  tract,  which  may  be  termed  the  "  heel  or  "  spur  "  of 
Southern  luly.  In  conjunction  with  the  great  promontory  of  Calabria, 
forms  the  deep  Gulf  of  Taranto,  about  70  m.  in  width,  and  aonewhat 
greater  depth,  which  receives  a  number  <rf  streams  from  the  central 
mass  of  the  Apennines, 

None  of  the  rivers  of  Southern  Italy  is  of  any  great  importance. 
The  Uri  (Liris)  or  Garigliano,  which  has  its  source  fn  the.central 
Apennines  above  Son,  not  far  from  Lake  Fucino,  and  enters  the 
Gulf  of  Gaeta  about  10  m.  east  of  the  city  of  that  name,  brings  down 
a  considerable  body  of  water;  as  does  also  the  Volturno,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  between  Castel  di  Sangro  and  Agnone,  flows  past 
Isernia,  Venafroand  Capua,  and  enters  the  sea  about  15  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Garigliano.  About  16  m.  above  Capua  it  recnves  the 
Calore,  which  flows  by  Benevento.  The  Silanis  or  Sele  en  ters  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno  a  few  miles  below  the  ruins  of  Paestum.  Below  this  the 
watershed  of  the  Apennines  is  too  near  to  the  sea  on  that  side  to 
allow  the  formation  of  any  large  streams.  Hence  the  rivers  that  flow 
in  the  opposite  direction  into  the  Adriatic  and  the  Gulf  of  Taranto 
have  much  longer  courses,  though  all  partake  of  the  character  of 
mountain  torrents,  rushing  down  with  great  violence  in  winter  and 
after  storms,  but  dwindling  in  the  summer  into  scanty  streams, 
which  hold  a  winding  and  sluggish  csurse  through  the  great  plains  of 
Apulia.  Proceeding  south  from  the  Trigno,  already  mentioned  as 
constituting  the  limit  of  Central  Italy,  tmre  are  <i)  the  Bifemo  and 
(2)  the  Fortore,  both  rinng  in  the  mountains  of  Samnium,  and  flow- 
ing into  the  Adriatic  west  of  Monte  Gargano;  (3)  the  Cervaro,  south 
of  the  great  promontory;  and  (4)  the  Olanto,  the  Aufidus  of  Horace, 
whose  descnption  of  it  is  characteristic  of  almost  all  the  rivers  of 
Southem  Italy,  of  which  it  nray  be  uken  as  the  typical  representative. 
It  rises  about  15  m.  west  of  Conza,  and  only  about  25  m.  from  the 
Gulf  of  Salerno,  so  that  it  is  frequently  (though  crroneoudy }  described 
as  traversing  the  whole  range  of  the  Apennines.  In  its  lower  course  it 
flows  near  Canosa  and  traverses  the  celebrated  battlefield  of  Cannae. 
(5)  The  Bradano,  which  rises  near  Venosa,  almost  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Volture,  flows  towards  the  south-east  intotheGulf  of  Taranto* 
as  do  the  Basento,  the  Agri  and  the  Sinni,  all  of  which  descend  from 
the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines  south  of  Potenza.  The  Crati, 
which  flows  from  Cosenza  northwards,  and  then  turns  abruptly 
eastward  to  enter  the  same  eulf,  is  the  only  stream  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  rugged  peninsula  of  Calabria;  while  the  arid  limestone  hills 
projecting  eastwards  to  Capo  di  Leuca  do  not  give  rise  to  anything 
more  than  a  mere  streamlet,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ofanto  to  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Italy. 

The  only  important  lakes  are  those  on  or  near  the  north  frontier, 
formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Pb.  They  have 
been  already  noticed  m  connexion  with  the  rivers  by  which  imtrm 
they  are  formed,  but  may  be  again  enumerated  in  order  of  •-«»*• 
succession.  They  are,  proceeding  from  west  to  east,  (1)  the  tago 
d'Orta,  (3)  the  Lago  Maggiore,  (3)  the  Lago  di  Lugano,  <4)  the  Lago 
diComo,  (5)  theLagodTseo,  (6)  the  Lago d'Idro,  and  (7)  the  Lago  di 
Garda.  Of  these  the  last  named  is  considerably  the  largest,  covering 
an  area  of  143  sq.  m.  It  is  33}  m.  long  by  10  broad;  while  the  Lago 
MaggioTv.  notwithstanding  its  name,  though  considerably  exceeding 
it  in  length  (37  m  ),  (alls  maierully  bek)w  it  in  superficial  extent. 
They  are  all  of  great  depth— ^he  La^  Maggiore  having  an  extresae 
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depth  ol  1198  ft.,  wtiDe  that  of  Cotno  attaint  to  1365  ft.  Of  a  wholly 
different  character  is  the  Laco  di  Varese,  between  the  Lago  Maggiore 
aud  that  of  Lu^no,  whkn  is  a  mere  ehallow  expanse  of  water, 
surrounded  by  hiUs  of  very  moderate  etevatUm.  Two  other  small 
lakes  in  the  same  ndghbourhood,  as  well  as  those  of  Erba  and 
Pusano,  between  Como  and  Lecco.  are  tA  a  amilar  character. 
-  The  lakes  of  Central  Italy,  which  are  comparatively  of  trifling 
dimensHms,  bdong  to  a  wholly  different  class.  The  most  important 
of  these,  the  Lacus  Fucinus  01  the  ancients,  now  called  the  Lago  di 
Celano,  situated  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
occvpua  a  basin  <rf  considaable  extent,  surrounded  by  mountains 
and  without  any  natural  outlet,  at  an  elevation  of  inore  than  3000  ft. 
Its  waters  have  been  in  great  part  carried  off  by  an  artificial  diannd, 
and  more  than  half  its  surface  laid  bare.  Next  in  att  is  the  Lago 
Tniameno,a  Iwoadexpanseof  shallow  waters,  about  30  m.  in  circum- 
ference, sunounded  by  low  hills.  The  ne^bbouring  lake  of  ChiuM 
is  of  nmilar  character,  but  much  smaller  dimemnons.  All  the  other 
lakes  1^  Central  Italy*  which  are  scattered  through  the  volcanic 
districts  west  of  the  Apennines,  are  of  an  entirely  different  formation, 
and  occopy  deep  cup-shaped  hollows,  which  nave  undoubtedly  at 
one  time  formed  the  craters  of  extinct  Tc^canoes.  Such  is  the  Lsoo  di 
Bolsena,  near  the  dty  of  the  same  name,  which  is  an  extensive  uieet 
of  water,  as  well  as  the  much  smaller  Lago  di  Vico  (the  Ciminiaa  lake 
of  ancient  writen)  and  the  Lago  dl  Bracciano,  nearer  Rome,  whUft 
to  the  south  of  Rome  the  wtil  known  lakes  of  Albano  and  Nemi 
have  a  similar  origin. 

The  only  lake  propoly  so  called  In  southern  Italy  is  the  Lago  del 
Matese,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  group  of  the  same  name,  of 
•man  extent.  The  so-called  ttkes  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  north 
and  sooth  of  the  promonttuy  of  Gargano  are  brackiah  lagoons 
communicating  with  the  sea. 

'  The  three  great  Islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corrica  are  closely 
connected  with  Italy,  both  by  geographical  position  and  community 
of  language,  but  they  are  considered  at  length  in  separate 


articlu.  Of  the  smaller  islands  that  lie  near  the  coasts 
of  Italy,  the  most  considerable  is  that  of  Elba,  off  the  west  coast  of 
oeotral  Italy,  about  50  m.  S.  of  Leghorn,  and  separated  from  the 
mainland  at  Piombino  by  a  strait  of  only  about  6  m.  in  width. 
N(Mth  of  thisi  and  about  midway  between  Corsica  and  Tuscany,  is 
the  small  island  of  CajH^ua,  steep  and  rocky,  and  only  4^  m.  long, 
but  with  a  secure  port;  Corona,  about  25  m.  farther  north,  is  still 
smaller,  and  is  a  mere  rock,  inhabited  by  a  few  Bshermen.  South 
of  Elba  are  the  equally  insignificant  islets  of  Pianosa  and  Monte- 
cnsto,  while  the  more  conuderable  island  of  Giglio  lies  much  nearer 
the  mainland,  immediately  opposite  the  mountain  promontory  of 
Monte  Argentaro,  itself  almost  an  island.  The  islands  farther  south 
in  the  Tyrrheiuan  Sea  are  <rf  an  entirely  different  character.  Of 
these  Iscnia  and  Procklaj  close  to  the  northern  headland  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  are  of  volcanic  oririn,  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  more 
distant  group  of  the  Ponia  Islands.  These  are  three  in  number  ■ 
Ponza,  Palmarola  and  Zannonc;  whib  Ventotene  (also  of  volcanic 
formation)  is  about  midway  between  Ponza  and  ischia.  The  bland 
of  Capri,  on  the  other  hand,  opposite  the  southern  promontory  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  is  a  precipitous  umestone  rock.  The  Aeolian  or  Lipari 
Islands,  a  remarkable  volcanic  group,  belong  rather  to  Sicily  than  to 
Italy,  though  Stromboli,  the  most  easterly  of  them,  is  about  equi- 
distant from  Sicily  and  from  the  mainland. 

•  The  Italian  coast  of  the  Adriatic  presents  a  great  contrast  to  its 
opposite  shores,  for  while  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  is  bordered  by  a 
succession  of  islands,  great  and  small,  the  long  and  uniform  coast-line 
of  Italy  from  Otranto  to  Rimini  presents  not  a  single  adjacent  island ; 
and  the  small  onttying  group  of  the  Tremiti  Islands  (north  of  the 
Monte  Gargano  and  about  1*5  m.  from  the  mainland)  alone  breaks 
the  monotony  of  this  part  of^he  Adriatic 

Ceptogy. — The  geology  of  Italy  is  mainly  dependent  upon  that  of 
the  Apennines  (g.0.).  On  each  side  of  that  great  chain  are  found 
cxten«ve  Tertiary  deposits,  sometimes,  as  in  Tuscany,  the  district 
of  Monferrat,  &c.,  forming  a  broken,  hilly  country,  at  otnors  spreading 
into  broad  {dains  or  undulating  downs,  such  as  the  Tavoliere  of 
Puglia,  and  the  tract  that  forma  the  spur  of  Italy  from  Ban  to 
Otranto. 

•  Besides  these,  and  leaving  out  of  account  the  islands,  the  Italian 
peninsula  presents  four  distinct  volcanic  districts.  In  three  of  them 
the  volcanoes  are  entirely  extinct,  while  the  fourth  is  stiU  in  great 
activity. 

1.  The  Euganean  hills  form  a  small  group  extending  for  about 
10  m.  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Padua  to  Este,  and  separated  from 
the  lower  offshoots  of  the  Alps  by  a  portion  of  the  wide  plain  of 
Padua.     Monte  Venda^  their  highest  peak,  is  1890  ft.  high. 

2.  The  Roman  distnctt  the  Ingest  of  the  four,  extends  from  the 
hills  of  Albano  to  the  frontier  of  Tuscany,  and  from  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Apennines  to  the  Tyrrhenian  S«i.  It  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups:  the  Monti  Albani,  the  second  highest^  of  which, 
Monte  Cavo  (31 15  ft.),  is  the  ancient  Mons  Albanus,  on  the  summit 
of  which  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiatis,  where  the  assemblies 
of  the  cities  forming  the  Latin  confederation  were  held;  the  Monti 
Cimini,  which  extend  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  to  the  neighbour- 


*  The  actually  highest  point  is  the  Maschio  dellc  Faete  (3137  ft.). 
(See  Albanus  Mons.) 


hood  of  C^ta  Vecchla,  and  attain  at  their  colminating  point  an 
elevation  of  0454  ft.;  and  the  mountains  of  Radicofani  and  Monte 
Amiata,  the  httcr  of  which  is  5688  ft.  high.  The  lakes  of  Bolsena 
CVulsiniensis),  of  Bracciano  ^batinusf,  of  Vico  (Ciminus),  of 
Albano  (Albanus),  of  Nemi  (Ncmorcnsis),  and  other  smaller  lakes 
belong  to  this  district;  while  between  its  south-west  extremity  and 
Monte  Circello  the  Pontine  Marshes  form  a  broad  strip  of  alluvial 
■oU  infested  by  malaria. 


3.  The  vokanic  region  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  is  separated  by  the 
volsdan  mountains  from  the  Roman  district.  It  maybe  also  divided 
into  three  gnwps.  Of  Roccamonfina,  at  the  N.N.W.  end  of  the 
Campanian  Flam,  the  highest  cone,  called  Montagna  di  Santa  Ctoce, 
is  ^91  ft.  The  Phlegraean  Fields  embrace  all  the  country  round 
Batae  and  Pozzuoli  and  the  adjoining  islands.  Monte  Batbaro 
(Gaurus),  north-east  of  the  nte  of  Cumae,  Monte  San  Nicola 
(Epomeus),  3589  ft.  in  Ischia,  and  Camaldoli,  1488  ft.,  west  of 
Napin,  are  the  highest  cones.  The  lakes  Avemo  (Avemus),  Lucrino 
(Lucrinus)^  Fusaro  (Palus  Acherusia),  and  Agnano  are  within  this 

Eoup,  which  has  shown  activity  in  historical  times.  A  stream  of 
va  issued  in  1 198  from  the  crater  of  the  Solfatara.  which  still  con- 
tinues to  exhale  steam  and  noxious  eases;  the  Lava  dell*  Arso  tame 
out  of  the  N.E.  flank  of  Monte  Epomeo  in  1302;  and  Monte 
Nuovo,  north-west  of  Pozzuoli  (455  ft.},  was  thrown  up  in  three  days 
tn  September  1538.  Snce  its  first  historical  eruption  in  a.D.  79, 
Vesuvius  or  Somma,  which  forms  the  third  group,  has  been  in  con- 
stant activity.  The  Punu  del  Nasone,  the  hi^est  point  of  Somma, 
is  3714  ft.  high,  while  the  Punta  del  Palo,  the  highest  point  of  the 
bnm  m  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  varies  materially  with  succes^ve 
eruptions  from  3856  to  ^75  ft. 

.  4.  The  Apulian  volcanic  ronnation  consists  of  the  great  mass  of 
Monte  Volture,  which  rises  at  the  west  end  of  the  plains  c^  Apulia* 
on  the  frontier  of  Basilicata,  and  is  surrounded  by  tne  Apennines  on 
its  south-west  and  north-west  udes.  Its  highest  peak,  the  PLouto 
di  Melfi,  att^ns  an  elevation  of  ^^65  ft.  within  the  widest  crater 
there  are  the  two  small  lakes  of  Monticchio  and  San  Michele.  In 
connexion  with  the  volcanic  districts  we  may  mention  te  Mofete, 
the  pools  of  Ampsanctus,  in  a  wooded  valley  5.E.  of  Frigento,  in 
the  province  of  Avellino,  Campania  (Virgil,  Aeneidt  vii.  563-571). 
The  largest  is  not  more  than  160  ft.  in  circumference,  and  7  ft.  deep. 

The  whole  of  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy  is  covered  by  Pleistocene 
and  recent  dcponts.  It  is  a  great  dcpresnon — the  continuation  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea — filled  up  by  deposits  brought  down  by  the  rivers 
from  the  mountains.  The  depression  was  probably  formed  during 
the  later  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  Alps. 

Climate  and  Vegetation. — ^The  gef^raphical  pontion  of  Italy, 
extending  from  about  46"  to  38*  N.,  rendcra  it  one  of  the  hottest 
countries  in  Europe.  But  the  effect  of  its  southern  latitude  is 
tempered  by  its  peninsular  character,  bounded  as  it  is  on  both  udes 
by  seas  of  connderable  extent,  as  well  as  by  the  great  range  (A 
the  Alps  with  its  snows  and  glaciera  to  the  nocth.  There  are  thus 
irregular  variations  of  climate.  Great  differences  also  exist  with 
regard  to  climate  between  northern  and  southern  Italy,  due  in  great 
part  to  other  cireumstances  as  well  as  to  differences  1^  latitude. 
Thus  the  great  plain  of  northern  Italy  Is  chilled  by  the  cold  winds 
from  the  Alps,  while  the  damp  warm  winds  from  the  Mediterranean 
are  to  a  great  extent  intercepted  by  the  Ligurian  Apennines.  Hence 
thb  part  of  the  country  has  a  cola  winter  climate,  so  that  while  the 
mean  summer  temperature  ai  Milan  is  higher  than  that  of  Sassari,  and 
equal  to  that  <A  Naples,  and  the  extremes  reached  at  Milan  and 
Bologna  are  a  good  deal  higher  than  those  of  Naples,  the  mean  winter 
temperature  ot  Turin  is  actually  lower  than  that  of  Copenhagen. 
The  lowest  recorded  winter  temperature  at  Turin  is  5*  Fahr. 
Throughout  the  region  north  of  the  Apennines  no  plants  will  thrive 
which  cannot  stand  occasional  severe  frosts  in  winter,  so  that  not  only 
oranges  and  lemons  but  even  the  olive  tree  cannot  be  grown,  except 
in  specially  favoured  situations.  But  the  strip  of  coast  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  sea,  known  as  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  is  not  only 
extremely  favourable  to  the  growth  of  olives,  but  produces  oranges 
and  lemons  in  abundance,  while  even  the  aloe,  the  cactus  and  uie 
palm  flourish  in  many  places. 

Central  Italy  also  presents  striking  differences  of  climate  and 
temperature  according  to  the  greater  or  less  proximity  to  the  moun- 
tains. Thus  the  greater  part  of  Tuscany,  and  the  provinces  thence 
to  Rome,  epjoy  a  mild  winter  climate,  and  arc  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  mulberries  and  olives  as  well  as  vines,  but  it  is  not  till  after 
passing  Terracina,  in  prooeding  along  the  western  coast  towards 
the  south,  that  the  vegetation  of  southern  Italy  develops  in  its  full 
luxuriance.  Even  in  the  central  parts  of  Tuscany,  however,  the 
climate  is  very  much  affected  by  the  neightMuring  mountains, 
and  the  increasing  elevation  of  the  Apennines  as  they  proceed  south 
produces  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  temperature.  But  it  b 
when  we  reach  the  central  range  of  the  Apennines  that  ¥fe  find 
the  coldest  districts  of  Italy.  In  all  the  upland  valleys  of  the 
Abruzxi  snow  b^ns  to  fall  early  in  November,  and  heavy  storms 
occur  often  as  late  as  May;  wh<^  communities  are  shut  out  lor 


_  _     _  _    _      atdong 

the  inhabitants.    The  district  from  the  south-east  of  Lake  Fuctao 
to  the  E^anodi  Cinque  Migliaueodosingthe  upper  biuin of  the  Sangro 
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and  the  small  lake  tJt  Scaano,  U  the  ooIdesC  mud  ooit  bleak  part  of 
Italy  south  of  the  Alps.  Heavy  faUs  of  snow  in  June  are  not  un- 
oommoo,  and  only  for  a  short  time  towards  the  end  of  July  are  the 
nigiits  totally  exempt  from  light  frosts.  Yet  less  than  40  m.  £.  of  this 
district,  and  even  more  to  the  north,  the  olive,  the  fig-tree  and  the 
orange  thrive  luxuriantly  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  from  Ortooa 
to  Vasto.  In  the  same  way,  whilst  in  the  plains  and  hills  round 
Naples  snow  is  rarely  seen,  and  never  remains  long,  and  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  descends  to  the  freezing-point,  30  m.  E.  from  it  in  the 
fertile  valley  of  AvclUno,  of  no  great  elevation,  but  encircled  by  high 
mountains,  light  frosts  are  not  uncommon  as  late  as  June;  and  18  m. 
farther  east,  m  the  elevated  region  of  San  Angdo  det  Lombardi  and 
Bisacciaj  the  inhabitants  are  always  warmly  clad,  and  vines  grow 
with  difficulty  and  only  in  shdtereo  places.  Still  farther  south-east, 
Potenza  has  almost  the  coldest  climate  in  Italy,  and  certainly  the 
lowest  summer  temperatures.  But  nowhere  are  these  contrasts 
so  striking  as  In  Calabria.  The  shores,  especially  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea.  present  almost  a  continued  srove  of  olive,  orange,  lemon  and 
citron  treeSi  which  attain  a  size  unknown  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The 
sugar-cane  Bourishcs,  the  cotton-plant  ripens  to  perfection,  date- 
trees  are  seen  in  the  gardens,  the  rocks  are  clothed  with  the  prickly> 
pear  or  Indian  fig,  the  enclosures  of  the  fields  are  formed  by  aloes  and 
sometimes  pomegranates,  the  Ii(^uorice-root  grows  wikij  and  the 
mastic,  the  myrtle  and  many  varieties  of  oleander  and  cistus  form 
the  underwood  of  the  natural  forests  of  arbutus  and  evergreen  oalu. 
If  we  turn  inland  but  ^  or  6  m.  from  the  shore,  and  often  even  leu, 
the  scene  changes.  High  districts  covered  with  oaks  and  chestnuu 
succeed  to  this  almost  tropical  vegeution;  a  Uttle  higher  up  and 
we  reach  the  devated  reeions  of  the  Pollino  and  the  Sila,  covered 
with  fin  and  [»nes,  and  a^ording  rich  pastures  even  in  the  midst  of 
summer,  when  heavy  dews  and  tight  frosu  succeed  each  other  in  July 
and  August,  and  snow  begins  to  appear  at  the  end  c^  Septembor  or 
early  in  October.  Alon^^  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  vhtch  are  ex- 
posed to  the  north-east  winds,  blowing  coldly  from  over  the  Albanian 
mountains,  delicate  plants  do  not  thrive  so  well  in  general  as  under 
the  same  latitude  along  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 

Southern  Italy  indeed  has  in  general  a  very  different  climate 
from  the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom;  and,  though  large  tracts 
are  still  occupied  by  rugged  mountains  of  sufficient  elevation  to  retain 
the  snow  for  a  conudcrable  part  of  the  year,  the  districts  adjumng 
the  sea  enjoy  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Greece  and  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spain.  Unfortunately  several  of  these  fertile  tracts 
suffo*  severely  from  malaria  (q.v.),  and  especially  the  great  i^ain 
adjoining  the  Gulf  <^  Tarentum,  which  in  the  early  ages  c^  history 
was  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  Greek  dtics-'-some  of  which 
attained  to  almost  unexampled  prosperity — has  for  centuries  past 
been  ^ven  up  to  almost  complete  desolation.^ 
'  It  IS  remArk^ble  that,  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Italy,  many 
which  are  at  the  present  day  among  the  first  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  visitor  are  of  comparatively  late  introduction,  and  were  un- 
knosm  in  ancient  times.  The  olive  indeed  in  all  ages  clothed  the 
hills  of  a  large  part  of  the  country;  but  the  orange  and  lemon,  are 
a  late  importation  from  the  East,  while  the  cactus  or  Indian  fifi  and 
the  aloe,  both  of  them  so  conspicuous  on  the  shores  of  southern  Italy, 
as  well  as  (rf  tfa^  Riviera  of  Genoa,  are  of  Mexican  origin,  and  conse- 
quently  could  not  have  been  introduced  earlier  than  the  i6th  century. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  muse  or  Indian  com.  Many  botanists 
are  even  of  opinion  that  the  sweet  chestnut,  which  now  constitutes 
BO  large  a  part  of  the  forests  that  clothe  the  udes  both  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennines,  and  in  some  districts  supplies  the  chief  food  of  the 
inhabiunts,  is  not  originally  of  lulian  growth;  it  is  certain  that 
U  had  not  attained  in  ancient  times  to  anything  Uke  the  extension 
and  importance  which  it  now  possesses.  The  eucalyptus  is  <^  quite 
modern  introduction ;  it  has  been  extensively  planted  in  malanous 
districts.  The  characteristic  cypress,  ilex  and  stone-pine,  however, 
are  native  trees,  the  last-named  nourishing  especially  near  the  coast. 
The  proportion  of  evergreens  is  large,  and  nas  a  marked  effect  on  the 
landscape  in  winter. 

Pauua, — ^The  chamois,  bouquetin  and  marmot  are  found  only  in 
the  Alps,  not  at  all  in  the  Apennines.  In  the  latter  the  bear  was  found 
in  Rcunan  times,  and  there  are  said  to  be  still  a  few  remaining. 
Wolves  are  more  numerous,  though  only  in  the  mountainous 
districts;  the  flocks  are  protected  gainst  them  by  large  white  sheep- 
dogs, who  have  some  wolf  blood  in  them.  Wild  boars  are  also  found 
in  mountainous  and  forest  districts.  Foxes  are  comhion  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  sea  mammals  include  the  common 
dolphin  (pelpkinus  dtlpkis).  The  birds  are  similar  to  tho»c  of  central 
Europe;  in  the  mountains  vultures,  eagles,  buzzards,  kites.  falcon» 
and  hawks  are  found.  Partridges,  woodcock,  snipe.  &c.,  are  among 
the  game  birds;  but  all  kinds  of  small  birds  are  also  shot  for  food, 
and  their  number  is  thus  kept  down,  while  many  members  of  the 
migratory  species  are  caught  by  traps  in  the  foothills  on  the  south 
tide  of  the  Alps,  especially  near  the  Lake  of  Como,  on  their  passage. 
Large  numbers  of  quails  are  shot  in  the  spring.  Among  reptiiesi 
the  various  kinds  of  lizard  are  noticeable.  There  are  sever^  varieties 
of  snakes,  of  which  three  species  (all  vipers)  are  poisonous.    Of  sea- 


>  On  the  influence  of  malaria  on  the  population  of  Early  Italy  see 
W.  H.  S.  Jones  in  Annals  qfArckaeototyQiidAnlkr0poUty,^^j  sqq. 
(Uverpool,  1909). 


fish  there  are  manr  mfatlo,  the  tu  any,  tbe  •ardlne  and  the  mncbovy 
being  cnnunereially  the  moat  important.    Some  of  the  other  edible 
fiih.  «ich  as  the  palombo,  are  not  found  in  aortbem  waters.    Small 
cuttlefish  ate  in  common  use  as  an  article  of  diet.    TortoiseshcU, 
an  important  article  of  commerce,  is  derived  from  the  Tka]ai$ockdj$ 
canlla,  a  sea  turtle.    Of  freshwater  fish  the  trout  of  the  mountaia 
streams  and  the  eels  of  the  coast  IsEOons  may  be  mentioned.    The 
urantula  ^uder  and  the  scorpion  are  found  m  the  south  of  Italy. 
The  aquanum  cl  the  zoologual  sutioo  at  Naples  contains  the 
finest  collection  in  the  world  oTmarine  animils,  showing  the  wonderful 
variety  of  the  different  species  of  fish,  molluscs,  Crustacea,  &c.,  found 
in  the  Mediterranean.                                          (E.  H.  B.;  T.  A».) 

Paftilalim.—The  following  ubie  indicates  the  areas  of  the  several 
provinoes  (tuity-nine  in  numBer),  and  the  population  of  each  accord- 
February  1901.    (The  larger  divisions  or  compartments  in  which  the 
provinces  are  grouped  are  not  officially  lecognued.) 

Popubtion            1 

■q.  m. 

1881. 

1901. 

Alessandria 

Cunco 

Novara 

Turis     ....           .     . 

Piedmont    ... 

Genoa 

Porto  Maurizio      .... 

Liguria       .... 

Betjamo 

Brescia 

Como 

Cremona 

Mantua 

Milan 

Pavia 

Sondrio 

Lombardy        .     .     . 

Belluno 

Padua 

Rovigo 

TieviSD 

Udine 

Venice 

Verona 

Venetia      .... 

Bologna 

Fcrrara 

ForU 

Modena 

Parma 

Piacenza     ...... 

Ravenna     

Reggio  (Emilia)     .... 

Emilia         .... 

Arezzo 

Florence 

GroBseto 

Ughom 

Lucca 

Massa  and  Carrara     .     .     . 
Pisa 

^if.n.        ....... 

Tuscany     .     .     . 

Ancona  

Macerata 

Pesaro  and  Urbiao     .     .     . 

Manhea     .... 

Perugia— Umbria  .... 

Rome— Lazio 

»SS3 
395! 

739.710 

435,400 

675.926 

1,029,214 

825.745 

%^ 
I.I47,4>4 

IIJ40 

3/>70,250 

3.407.493 

158a 
4SS 

760,122 
132,251 

931.156 
144^04 

M>37 

892^73 

1.075.760 

1098 
1845 
1091 
«9S 
912 

1290 
1232 

515.050 
302/)97 
295.72* 

'■'^,\ 
•20,534 

467.549 
541.765 
S94J04 
329471 
315.448 
1450,214 
SO4J82 
130*966 

9386 

3,680,574 

4434.099 

1293 
823 

960 
aS4i 

.?JS 
1052 

174.140 
397.762 

217.700 
375.704 

3561708 
394^65 
396,349 

2I4*>3 
444.360 
222*57 
416.945 
614,720 
399.821 
427,018 
453.621 

9476 

2,«I4,«73 

3.«93447 

1448 
1012 

987 
1250 
954 

464.879 
230,807 
251,110 

267,3o2 
226,758 
218,359 
244.959 

529.619 

2831996 
J23.»8 
303W4 

2Bi!al5 

7967 

2.183432 

2477.697 

1738 

"79 
•471 

238.744 
790.776 
114.295 
121,612 
284484 
169.469 
283.563 
205,926 

275.588 
945.324 
137.795 

121,137 

329.986 
202,749 
3  "9.854 
233.874 

9304 

2,208,869 

2.566,307 

1 

267  J38 
209.185 
239.713 
223.043 

308,346 
a5iM 
269.505 
259.083 

3763 

939.279 

1.088,763 

374« 

572.060 

675J52 

4663 

903.472 

1,142,526 
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Provioou  and  Coiaimtmeats. 

Ana  in 
•q.  m. 

Population. 

1881. 

1901. 

Aquila  dccli  Abrani  (Abnuio 
Ulteriorell.)      .... 
Campobano  (Moliie)  .      .     . 
Chieti  (Abnuzo  Citeriore) 
Tetamo  (Abnixw  UUcrion  I.) 

AbnunandHoDit     . 

Am^ino  (Prindpato  Ulterioi*) 

Caierta  (Tern  ai  Lavoro) ' 

NaplM >     . 

Salerno  (Prindpato  Citeriore) 

Canpaoia 

Bari  dcDe  Pu^Iie(Terra  di  Ban) 
Foggia  (Capiunata)    .     .     . 
LccceCTenadiOttanto)  .     . 

AirnSa 

Poteoa  (BaaOicata)    .     .     . 

Catanxaro  (Calabria  UlterioR 

11.) 

CoKnza  (Calabria  Citerioie)  . 
Renio  di  Calabria  (Calabria 

Calabria 

Cahaniaetta 

Catania 

Gireenti       ...... 

Me«ina 

Palermo 

Trapani       

Sfcfly 

Cagliari 

Saiari 

Kintdnnof  Italy  .... 

3 
1067 

E 

312,188 

6380 

IJI7JI5 

1,526.135 

1172 

SiS 
2033 

3SO 
1916 

392.610 
238.425 
7i4.>3< 
I.001.245 
550.157 

421,766 
265,460 

585.132 

6289 

2.896.577 

3JJ949I 

2«33 

is 

837.683 
421,115 
705,382 

7376 

1.589^)64 

i«64.i8o 

3«4S 

524.504 

491.558 

2030 
3568 

■I22I 

433.975 

45'.'8S 
372.723 

498.791 
S03.329 

437  J09 

5«I9 

IJ57.883 

1439.329 

ia«3 
•I9>7 
1172 
1246 
1948 

948 

266.379 
563.457 
312.487 
460,924 
<99.«5I 
341.526 
283.977 

SSoi895 
796.151 
433.796 
373.S69 

9936 

2,927,901 

3,568,124 

5204 
4090 

»' 

486,767 
309,026 

9294 

682.002 

795.793 

110.623 

28459.628 

32.965.504 

The  aumber  of  foreignen  in  Italy  in  1901  was  6l,Co6,  of  wbom 
37j7<a  were  domidlcd  within  the  kingdom. 

The  population  given  in  the  foiegoing  table  ia  the  reiident  or 
"  legal  population,  which  ia  slao  ^ven  for  the  individual  towni. 
TUa  b  490,251  higher  than  the  actual  population,  32475,253, 
•acettaincd  by  the  censua  of  the  loth  of  Fdmiary  1901 ;  the  diflcr- 
eoce  is  due  to  temporary  absences  from  their  reasdeocea  of  certain 
individuala  on  military  service,  Ac,  who  probably  were  counted  twice, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  469,020  individualt  were  returned  as  absent 
from  Italy,  while  only  61,606  foreigner!  were  in  Italy  at  tbedateof 
the  census.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  60  pmvincea,  284  regiona, 
of  which  197  are  dasaed  as  circaniarii  and  87  aa  districts  (the  Ntter 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Mantua  and  the  8  provinces  of  Venetia), 
1806  administrative  divinom  (mandaMnfO  and  826a  communes 
These  were  the  figures  at  the  date  of  the  censuiL  In  1006  there  were 
1805  KwadaiMiiM  and  8290  oonuDuaea,  and  4  boravglia  in  Sardinia 
not  ooniieeted  with  commni)c&  The  aMndoMoKi  or  adminiatntive 
divisions  no  feager  conopond  to  the  judicial  divisions  (amdoiiKiiM 
giuditiarii)  which  in  November  1891  were  reduced  from  1806  to 
■  5^  hy  a  law  which  provided  that  jndfcial  tdorai  should  not  modify 
existing  administrative  and  electoral  dhridons.  The  prindpal  elective 
local  administrative  bodies  are  the  provincial  and  the  oommunal 
coondla.  Tlie  franchise  i*  somewhat  wider  than  the  parliamentary. 
Both  bodiea  are  elected  for  six  yeare,  one-half  being  renewed  every 
three  yean.  The  provincial  coandl  elects  a  provincial  commitsion 
and  the  communal  council  a  munidpal  council  from  among  its  own 
members;  these  smaller  bodies  carry  on  the  busneas  of  tne  larger 
while  they  are  not  sitting.  The  syndic  of  eadi  commune  is  elected 
by  ballot  by  the  conununal  council  from  among  its  own  members. 

The  actual  (not  the  resident  or  "  legal  "^  population  of  Italy  since 
1770  is  approximately  given  in  the  fcdlowing  table  (the  first  census 
01  the  kingdom  as  a  whole  waa  taken  in  1871)  :— 


1770 
1800 
182$  . 


M,689J17 
«7J3742i 
I9.72«W7 
23.6i7.f$J 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1901 


3S,oi6,8oi 
26,801,154 
28459,628 
32475.253 


The  average  deiidty  Increaaed  from  257.21  per  eq.  m.  in  1881  to 
293-28  in  1901.  In  Venetia,  Emilia,  the  Nlarches,  Umbcia  and 
Tuscany  the  prpportion  of  concentrated  population  is  only  from 
40  to  55%;  in  Piedmont.  Liguria  and  Lombardy  the  proportion 
rises  to  from  yo  to  76%;  in  southern  Italy,  Sicily  and  Sardinia  it 
attains  a  maximum  of  from  76  to  93  %. 

The  population  of  towns  over  loo.ooo  ia  nven  in  the  following 
table  according  to  the  estimates  for  1906.    The  population  of  the 
town  itself  is  distinguished  from  that  of  its  commune,  which  often 
includes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Town.        Commune^ 

Bohigna 105.153         160433 

Catania 135.548         159.210 

Florence 201,183         226.550 

Genoa 255,294         267J48 

Mcsaina 108,514         165.007 

Mibn 560,613 

Naplea 491.614         585,289 

Palermo 264.036         323.747 

Rome 403,282         SI6.S80 

Turin       377.121         361,720 

Venice 146,940         169,563 

The  population  of  the  different  parts  of  Italy  difiers  in  charac- 
ter and  dialect;  and  there  is  little  community  of  sentiment 
between  them.  The  modes  of  life  and  standards  of  comlort  and 
morality  in  north  Italy  and  in  Calabria  are  widely  different;  the 
former  being  far  in  front  of  the  latter.  Much,  however,  is  effected 
towards  unification,'  by  compulsoiy  military  service,  it  being  the 
ptindple  that  no  mas  shall  serve  within  the  militaiy  district  to 
which  he  belongs.  In  almost  all  parta  the  idea  of  personal 
loyalty  (e.;.  between  master  and  servant)  retains  an  almost 
feudal  stieogtli.  TIte  inhabitants  of  the  north — the  Fied- 
montese,  Lombards  and  (jenoese  especially — have  suffered  less 
than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  from  foreign  domination 
and  from  the  admixture  of  inferior  radal  elements,  and  the  cold 
winter  climate  prevents  the  heat  of  stimmer  from  being  enervat- 
ing. They,  and  also  the  inhabitants  of  central  Italy,  are  more 
industrious  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces, 
who  have  by  no  means  recovered  from  centuries  of  misgovern- 
ment  and  oppression,  and  are  naturally  more  hot-blooded  and 
exdtable,  but  leas  stable,  capable  of  organixation  or  trust- 
worthy. The  southerners  are  apathetic  except  when  roused, 
and  sodalist  doctrines  find  their  chief  adherents  in  the  north. 
The  Sicilians  and  Sardinians  have  something  of  Spanish  dignity, 
but  the  farmer  are  one  of  the  most  mixed  and  the  latter  probably 
one  of  the  purest  races  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  Physical  character- 
istics differ  widely;  but  as  a  whole  the  Italian  is  somewhat  short 
of  stature,  with  dark  or  black  hair  and  eyes,  often  good  looking 
Both  sexes  reach  maturity  early.  Mortality  is  decreasiog,  but 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  physical  conditions  of  the  recruits  the 
physique  of  the  nation  shows  little  or  no  improvement.  Much  of 
this  lack  of  progress  is  attributed  to  the  heavy  manual  (espedally 
agricultural)  work  tmdertaken  by  women  and  cbildieo.  The 
women  especially  age  rapidly,  largely  owing  to  this  cause  (E. 
Nathan,  Vaif  an$ti  ii  tila  Ualiana  atlrtttru  alV  anmuario, 
169  sqq.). 

BirOa,  Utmates,  Ocaikf.— Birth  and  marriage  rates  vary 
considerably,  being  highest  in  the  centre  and  sauth  (Umbria,  the 
Marehea,  Apulia,  Abniari  and  MoUse,  and  Calabria)  and  lowest  in  the 
north  (Piedmont.  Lipiria  and  Venetia),  and  in  Sardinia.  The 
dcatb-nte  is  highest  in  Apulia,  in  the  Abraxii  and  MoHse,  and  in 
Sardinia,  and  lowest  in  the  north,  especially  in  Venetia  and  Kedmont. 
Taking  the  statistics  for  the  whole  kingdom,  the  aiinnal  marriage- 
nte  for  UK  years  1876-1880  was  7<53  per  1000;  in  1881-1885  it  rase 
10846;  in  1886-189011  was  7-77;  in  1891-189S  it  was  7*41,  and  in 
1896-1900  it  had  gone  down  to  7-14  (a  figure  uigely  fmauccd  by 
the  abnormally  low  rate  of  6-88  in  1898),  and  in  1902  was  7.23. 
Divorce  is  forbidden  fay  the  Roman  Catholic  Churchy  and  only  839 
judicial  separations  were  obtained  from  the  courts  m  1002,  more 
than  half  of  the  demands  made  having  been  abandoned.  Of  the 
whole  population  in  I901.  57.5%  were  unmarried.  36*0%  married, 
and  6.5%  widowers  or  widows.  The  illegitimate  births  show  a 
decrease,  having  been  6.95' per  100  births  in  1873  and^5.72  in  1902, 
with  a  rise,  however,  in  the  intermediate  period  as  high  as  7.76  in 
1883.  The  birth-rate  shows  a  corresponding  decrease  from  38-10 
per  1000  in  1881  to  33-19  in  1902.  The  malebirths have  since  1872 
been  about  3%  (3-14  in  1872-1875  and  2-73  in  1896-1900)  in  excesa 
of  the  female  births,  which  is  rather  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  neater  male  mortality,  the  excess  bdne  264  in  1872-1875  and 
having  increased  to  4-08  in  1896-1900.    (The  calculations  are  made 
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in  both  cues  oa  the  total  of  births  and  deaths  of  both  Mxeft.)  The 
re«ult  u  that,  while  in  1871  there  was  an  excess  of  143,370  males 
over  females  in  the  total  population,  in  1881  the  excess  was  only 
71. 1381  and  in  1901  there  were  169,684  more  females  than  males. 
The  death-rate  (excluding  still-born  children)  was,  in  1872,  30-78 
per  1000,  and  has  since  steadily  <lccrea«ed— less  rapidly  between 
1886-1890  than  during  other  years;  in  1903  it  was  onlv  a3-i5  and 
in  1899  was  as  low  as  3i'89.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  shows 
considerable  variations — owing  to  a  very  low  birth-rate,  it  was  only 
3-12  per  1000  in  1880,  but  has  averaged  11-05  per  i<>oo  from  1896  to 
1900,  reaching  ii-o8  in  1899  and  1 1*14  in  1903.  For  the  four  years 
1899-1902  34'66  %  died  under  the  age  of  one  vear,  <}'4i  between  one 
and  two  years.  The  average  expectation  of  life  at  birth  for  the  same 
period  was  52  years  and  1 1  months,  6a  years  and  a  months'  at  the 
age  of  three  years,  5a  yean  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  44  years  at  the  age 
CM  twenty-four,  30  years  at  the  age  of  forty;  while  the  average 
period  01  life,  which  was  35  years  3  months  per  individual  in  1682, 
was  43  years  per  individual  in  1901.  This  shows  a  considerable 
improvement,  largely,  but  not  entirely,  in  the  diminution  of  infant 
mortality;  the  expecution  of  life  at  oirth  in  1883,  it  is  true,  was 
only  33  years  and  6  months,  and  at  three  years  of  age  56  years 
X  month;  but  the  increase,  both  in  the  expectation  of  liU  and  m  its 
average  duration,  goes  all  through  the  different  ages. 

OuupatioHS. — In  the  census  of  1901  the  population  over  nine  years 
of  age  (both  male  and  female)  was  divided  as  follows  as  regards  the 
main  professions: — 


Toul. 

Males. 

Females. 

Agricultural  (including  huot- 
ins  and  £abing)  .... 

Induttrial 

Commerce  and  transport 
(public  and  private  aerviccs) 

Domestic  service,  &c. 

Professional  classes,  admini- 
stration, &C.        .... 

Defence       ...... 

Religion 

9.666,467 
4.505.736 

1,003,888 
574.855 

1.304.347 
204,012 
129,893 

6,466,165 
3.017J93 

885,070 
'71.875 

855.' "7 

204,012 

89.3»9 

3.200,302 
1.488.343 

118.818 
402,980 

449.130 

40.564 

EmigratSan. — The  movement  of  emigration  may  be  divided  into 
two  currents,  tcmporanr  and  permanent — the  former  goin^  chiefly 
towards  neighbounng  European  countries  and  to  North  Africa,  and 
consisting  of  manual  labourers,  the  latter  towards  trans-oceanic 
countries,  principally  Brazil,  Argentina  and  the  United  States. 
These  emigrants  remain  abroad  for  several  years,  even  when  they 
do  not  dcnnitively  establish  themselves  there.    They  are  composed 

Eindpally  of  peasants,  unskilled  woricmen  and  other  manual 
bourers.  Thcj?e  was  a  tendency  towards  increased  emigration 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  The  principal  causes 
are  the  growth  of  population,  and  the  over-supply  of  and  low  rates 
of  remuneration  for  manual  labour  in  various  Italian  provinces. 
Emigration  has,  however,  recently  assumed  such  proportions  as  to 
lead  to  scarcity  of  labour  and  rise  of  wages  in  Italy  itself.  Italians 
form  about  half  <^  the  tout  emigrants  to  America. 


rear. 

Temporary  Emigration. 

Permanent  Emigration.     1 

Total  No.  o( 
Emigrants. 

Per  every 
100.000  of 
Population. 

Total  No.  of 
Emigrants. 

Per  every 
100,00001 
Population. 

1881 
1891 
1901 

94.225 
118,111 
281,668 

i 

41.607 
>  75.520 
»51.577 

772 

The  increased  figures  may.  to  a  minor  extent,  be  due  to  better 
registration,  in  consequence  of  the  law  of  1901. 

From  the  next  table  will  be  seen  the  direction  of  emi^atioa  in  the 
years  specified: — 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Europe 

N.A/rica 

U.S.  and  Canada       .     . 
Mexico  (Central  Amonca) 
South  America     .     .     . 
Asia  and  Oceania       .     . 

Total     .... 

181.047 

5.417 

89.400 

2.069 

74.168 

691 

844.298 

I24i636 

997 

»5».S43 

1.272 

236.066 
•  1.771 

215.943 

9.45» 
aoojl3 

1:?S 

209,942 
14.709 

'"SI 
74.209 
2.966 

266,982 

11.910 

322,627 

a.a44 

•11.943 

2.715 

35».79> 

S33.>45 

531.509 

507^56 

477.191 

718.221 

The  figures  for  1005  show  that  the  total  of  718,221  emigrants  was 
Made  up,  as  regards  numbers,  mainly  by  individuals  from  Venetia, 
Sicily,  Campania,  Piedmont,  Calabria  and  the  Abruzzi;  while  the 

g;rcentage  was  highest  in  Calabria  U'44)t  ^.he  Abruzzi,  Venetia. 
asilicau,  the  Marches.  Sicily  (2-86),  Campania,  Piedmont  (3-02). 
Tuscany  gives  i-30,Latium  1-14  %,  Apulia  only  t -03,  while  Sardinia 
with  0'34  %  occupies  an  exceptional  position.  The  fwuie  for  Sicily, 
which  was  106,000  in  1905.  reached  127,000  in  1906  0*5  %)•  and  of 


these  Mbout  tfaree-fonrths  would  be  adult*;  in  the  meantime,  bo^ 
ever,  the  population  increases  so  fast  that  even  in  1905  there  was  a 
net  increase  in  Sidly  of  20.000  souls;  so  that  in  thrw  years  aao,ooo 
workers  were  replaced  by  330,000  infants. 

The  phenomenon  of  emigration  in  Sidly  cannot  altogether  be 
explained  by  low  wages,  which  have  risen,  though  (nioes  have  done 
the  same.  It  has  been  defined  as  apparently  "  a  kind  of  coUective 
madness." 

Agriadiure. — ^Accurate  statistics  with  regard  to  the  area 
occupied  in  different  fonns  of  cultivation  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
both  on  account  o^  their  varied  and  piecemeal  character  and 
from  the  lack  of  a  complete  cadastral  stirvey.  A.  complete 
survey  was  ordered  by  the  law  of  the  1st  of  March  1886,  but 
many  years  must  elapse  before  its  completion.  The  law,  however, 
enabled  provinces  most  heavily  burdened  by  land  tax  to  ac- 
celerate their  portion  of  the  survey,  and  to  profit  by  the  reassess- 
ment of  the  tax  on  the  new  basis.  An  idea  of  the  effects  of  the 
survey  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  ssyssmrnts  in  the 
four  provinces  of  Mantua,  Ancona,  Cremona  and  Milan,  which 
formerly  amounted  to  a  total  of  £1,454,696,  are  now  £3,788,080,  an 
increase  of  91%-  Of  the  total  area  of  Italy,  70,793,000  acres, 
71%  are  chuoed  as  "productive."  The  unproductive  area 
comprises  16%  of  the  total  area  (this  includes  4%  occupied  by 
lagoons  or  marshes,  and  x '75%  of  the  total  area  susceptible  of 
bonificazione  or  improvement  by  drainage.  Between  1883  and 
1902  ovR  i^fioojoco  was  spent  on  this  by  the  government).  The 
uncultivated  area  is  13%.  This  includes  3-50%  of  the  total 
susceptible  of  cultivation. 

The  cultivated  area  may  be  divided  Into  five  agrarian  re^ons  or 
zones,  named  after  the  variety  of  tree  culture  which  flourishes  tn 
them.  (1)  Proceeding  from  south  to  north,  the  first  zone  is  that  of 
the  ctnuni  (oranges,  lemons  and  similar  fruits).  It  comprises  a 
great  part  of  Stdly.  In  Sardinia  it  extends  along  the  southern  and 
western  coasts,  ft  predominates  alon^  the  Ligurian  Riviera  from 
Bordighera  to  Spezia,  and  on  the  Adriatic,  near  San  Benedetto  del 
Tronto  and  Gargano,  and,  crossing  the  Italian  shore  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,  prevails  in  some  r^ons  of  Calabria,  and  terminates  around  the 
gulfs  of  Salerno,  Sorrento  and  Naples.  (3)  The  rmoo  of  elites 
comprises  the  internal  Sicilian  valleys  and  part  of  tne  mountain 
slopes;  in  Sardinia,  the  valleys  near  the  coast  on  the  S.E.,  &W.  and 
N.W.;  on  the  mainland  it  extends  from  Liguria  and  from  the 
southern  cxtrLinitics  of  the  Romagna  to  Cape  Santa  Maria  di  Leuca 
in  Apulia,  and  to  Ca[}e  Spartivento  in  Calabria.  Some  districu  of 
the  olive  region  are  near  the  lakes  oi  upper  Italy  and  in  Venetia, 
and  the  territories  of  Verona,  Vicenxa,  Treviso  and  FriuU.  (3)  The 
tine  region  begins  on  the  sunny  slopes  of 'the  Alpine  spun  and  in 
those  Alpine  v^Ulcys  open  towards  the  south,  extending  over  the 
pti  ins  of  Loroba  fdy  and  Emilia.  InSardiniait  covers  the  mountain 
slopes  to  a  considenble  height,  and  in  Sicily  covers  the  aides  of  the 
Madonic  range,  reaching  a  level  above  3000  ft.  on  the  southern  dope 
of  Etna.  The  Calabriaa  Alps,  the  less  rocky  sides  of  the  Apulian 
Murgle  and  the  whde  length  of  *ht  Apennines  are  covered  at 
different  heights  according  to  their  situation.  The  hills  of  Tuscany, 
and  of  Monfcrr.ao  in  Piedmont,  produce  the  most  celebrated  luliaa 
vintaf^es.  (4)  The  regioa  of  imstmutt  extends  from  the  valleys  to 
the  hi^h  plateaus  of  the  Alps,  along  the  northern  ak>pea  ol  the 
Apennines  in  L^ria,  Modena,  Tuscany,  Romagna,  Umbria,  the 
Kl^rLhu^  ::.-d  along  the  southern  Apennmes  to  the  Calabrian  and 
Sicilian  ranges,  as  well  as  to  the  mountains  of  Sardinia.  (5)  The 
vooded  region  coven  the  Alps  and  Apennines  above  the  chestnut 
level.  The  woodsconsist  chiefly  of  pine  and  hazel  upon  the  Apennines, 
and  upon  the  Calabrian,  Sicifian  and  Sardinian  mountains  of  oak, 
ilex,  hornbeam  aruj  similar  treea. 

Bet«'ecn  these  regions  of  tree  culture  lie  zones  of  different  bef^ 
baceous  culture,  cereals,  vegccaUea 
and  textile  pUnts.  The  style  of 
cultivation  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  terraces  sup- 
ported by  stone  walls  being  much 
used  in  mountainous  districts.  Cereal 
cultivation  occupies  the  foremost 
place  in  area  and  quantity  though 
It  has  been  on  the  dcchne  since 
1903,  still  representing,  howevrr,  an 
advance  on  previous  year*.  Wheat 
is  the  most  iraporunt  crop  and 
is  widely  distributed.  In  1905  13,734,401  acres,  or  about  18% 
of  the  total  area,  produced  151,696,571  bushels  of  wheat,  a  yield 
of  only  13  bushels  per  acre.  The  importation  has.  however, 
enormously  incresued  nnce  1B83 — from  164,600  10  1,136.368  tons; 
while  the  extent  of  land  devoted  to  com  cukivatimi  has  slightly 
decreased.  Next  in  importance  to  wheat  comes  maize,  oocupying 
about  7%  <^  the  tMal  area  tA  the  country,  and  cultivated  almost 
everywhere  as  an  alternative  cr^.   The  production  of  maiae  in  1903 
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j«ached  about  96^50,000  bnsMft.  a  ilight  Incraue  on  the  ftvcnge. 
The  production  of  tnauc  U.  boweirer,  iasuAdent,  and  3o6,7 19  tons 
were  imported  in  190a;— «bout  double  the  amount  imported  in  1683. 

Rice  w  cultivated  in  low-lving,  moist  bndt,  whm  ipring  and 
aummer  tempenturcs  are  hign.  The  Po  valley  and  the  valleys  of 
Emilia  and  tite  Romagna  arc  best  adapted  for  rice,  but  the  aiea  is 
diminishing  on  account  of  the  comfietition  of  (orcigfn  rice  and  of  the 
impoverithment  of  the  toil  by  too  intense  culti^'atum.  The  area  a 
about  0'5  y*  of  the  total  of  luly.  The  area  under  lye  is  about  0-5% 
of  the  total,  of  which  about  two-thirds  lie  in  the  Alpine  and  alwut 
one-third  in  the  Apennine  zone.  The  barley  zone  is  geographically 
extensive  but  embraces  not  more  than  i  %  ol  the  total  area,  of  which 
half  is  situated  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  Onts,  cultivated  in  the  Roman 
and  Tuscan  maremma  and  in  Apului,  are  used  almost  cxcluuvcly  for 
horses  and  cattle.  The  area  of  oacs  cultivation  is  i  -5  %  of  the  total 
area.  The  other  cereals,  miUct  and  ffamico  sorio  {Panuum  italumm), 
have  lost  much  of  their  importance  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  maiae  and  rice.  Millet,  however,  is  siiu  cultivated  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  and  is  used  as  bread  for  agricultural  labourcn.  and  as 
forage  when  mixed  with  buckwheat  {Sorghum  saaeratumy  The 
saaaufactnie  of  macaroni  and.  umilar  foodstuff  is  a  characteristic 
Italian  industry.  It  is  extensively  distributed,  but  cspcciLlty 
floufisbea  fn  the  Neapolitan  provinces.  The  exportation  of  "  corn- 
flour pastes  "  sank,  howeveft  from  7100  tons  to  350  between  1883 
and  tgoa. 

The  cultivation  of  green  foiage  Is  extensive  and  is  divided  into  the 
caosories  of  temporaiy  and  peienniaL  The  temporary  indudei 
vetches,  pulse,  lu(^ne.  clover  and  trifolium;  and  the  pcrcnniaJ, 
meadow-bvfoil,  lupinella*  auDa  {Htdysarum  eoronarium),  lucerne 
and  dameL  The  natural  grasa  meadows  are  extensive,  and  hay  is 
grown  all  over  the  country,  but  especially  in  the  Po  valley.  Pasture 
occupies  about  30%  of  the  total  area  of  the  country,  of  which 
Alpine  pastures  occupy  i*a5%>  Sced*bearin^  vegctabtea  are 
compafatively  scarce.  The  pnncipal  are:  white  bcuns,  Urgely 
consuOMXl  by  the  working  claascs;  lentils,  much  less  cultivated  than 
beans;  and  green  peas,  urgely  consumed  in  Italy,  and  exported  as 
a  spring  vrgetaUt  Chick-pease  are  cxtenBivcly  cultivated  in  the 
aouthem  provinces.  Horse  beans  are  grown,  especially  in  the  south 
and  in  the  larger  islands;  lupines  are  also  grown  for  fodder. 

Among  tuberous  vegctabuss  the  potato  comet  first.  The  area 
occupirais  about  0-7%  of  the  whole  of  the  country.  Turnips  are 
frown  principally  in  the  central  provinces  as  an  alternative  crop  to 
wheat.  They  yield  as  much  as  e3  tons  per  acre.  Beetroot  {Beta 
9ulgiaHs)  is  used  as  fodder,  and  yields  about  10  tons  per  acre.  Sugar 
beet  Is  extensively  grown  to  supply  the  sugar  factories.  I  n  1 898- 1 899 
there  were  only  four  sugar  factories,  with  an  output  of  597a  tons; 
in  190S  there  were  thirty-three,  with  an  output  of  93,916  tons. 

Mariet  gardening  is  carried  on  both  near  towns  and  villages, 
where  products  find  ready  sale,  and  along  the  great  railways,  on 
account  of  transport  facilities.  Rome  is  an  exception  to  the  former 
rule  and  Imports  garden  produce  largely  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Napl^  and  from  Sardinia. 

Among  the  chief  industrial  plants  Is  tobacco,  which  grows  wherever 
suitable  loil  exists.  Since  tobacco  is  a  government  monopoly,  its 
cultivation  is  subject  to  official  concessions  and  prescriptions. 
Experiments  hitherto  made  show  that  the  cultivation  of  Oriental 
tobacco  may  profitably  be  extended  in  Italy.  The  yield  for  1901 
was  S528  tons,  but  a  large  tncreaie  took  place  subsequently,  eleven 
million  new  plants  having  been  added  in  southern  Italy  in  1905. 

The  chief  textile  pkints  are  hemp,  flax  and  cotton.  Hemp  is 
largely  cultivated  in  the  provinces  of  Turin,  Fcrrara,  Bologna,  Fori!. 
Ascoli  Piceno  and  Caserta.  Bologna  hemp  is  speciairy  valued. 
F^x  covers  about  160,000  acres,  with  a  product,  in  fibre,  amounting 
to  about  ao,ooo  tons.  Cotton  {Cessypium  kerbaceum),  which  at 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  at  the  time  of  the  Continental 
Uockade,  and  again  during  the  American  War  of  Secession,  was 
largely  cultivated,  is  now  grown  only  in  parts  of  Sicily  and  in  a  few 
aouthem  provinces.  Sumach,  liquorice  and  madder  are  alscrgrown 
in  the  louth. 

\  The  vine  is  cultivated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy, 
but  while  in  some  of  the  districts  of  the  south  and  centre  it  occupies 
from  10  to  30%  of  the  cultivated  area,  in  some  of  the  northern 
provinces,  such  as  Sondrio,  Belluno,  Grosseto.  &c.,  the  avenge  is 
only  about  i  or  2%.  The  methods  of  cultivation  are  varied;  but 
the  planting  of  the  vines  by  themselves  in  long  rows  of  insignificant 
bushes  is  the  esnreptton.  In  Lombardy,  Emilia,  Romagna,  Tuscany. 
the  Marches,  Umbria  and  the  southern  provinces,  they  arc  trained 
to  trees  which  are  either  left  in  their  natural  state  or  subiectcd  to 
pruningand  poltardtng.  In  Campania  the  vines  are  anowcd  to  climb 
freely  to  the  tops  of  the  poplars.  In  the  rest  of  Italy  the  dm  and 
the  maple  are  the  trees  mainly  employed  as  supports.  Artificial 
props  of  several  kinds — wires,  cane  work,  trellis  work,  &c. — arc  also 
In  use  in  many  districts  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  canes  are 
almost  exclusively  employed),  and  in  some  the  plant  is  permitted 
to  trail  along  the  ground.  The  vintage  takes  place,  according  to 
localityandaimate,  from  the  beginningorSeptember  to  the  beginning 
of  November.  The  vine  has  been  attacked  by  the  OtHium  Tvekert, 
the  Pkylioxera  vastatrix  and  the  Peronoipora  viticola,  which  in 
rapid  succeasion  wrouyht  gncat  havoc  in  Italian  vineyards.  American 
vines,  are,  however,  immune  and  have  been  latgely  adopted.    The. 


production  of  wine  In  the  vintage  of  1907,  wfaich  was  eatfoiJinarny 
abundant  all  over  the  country,  was  estimated  at  1332  million  galk>as 
(56  million  hectolitres),  the  averse  for  1901-1903  being  some  353 
million  gallons  less;  of  this  the  probable  bcwie  oonsumption  was 

estimated  at  rather  over  half,  while  a  considerable  amount  remained 
Dwr  from  1906.  The  expoitatwn  in  1902  only  raacbed  about  as 
million  galtoiu  (and  even  that  is  double  the  average),  white  an  equally 
abundant  vintage  in  France  and  Spain  rendered  the  exportation  a 
the  balance  of  1907  impossible,  and  fiscal  regulations  rendered  the 
distillation  of  the  superfluous  amount  <tiflicult.  The  quality,  too, 
owing  to  bad  weather  at  the  time  ol  vintage,  was  not  ttiod ;  Italian 
wine,  indeed,  never  is  sufBcientiy  good  tooompete  with  the  best  wines 
of  other  countries,  especially  Franca  (though  there  is  more  openine 
for  lulian  wines  of  the  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  type);  nor  wiS 
many  kinds  of  it  stand  keeping,  partly  owing  to  their  natural  qualities 
and  partly  to  the  insufncient  care  devoted  to  their  preparation. 
There  haa  been  some  improvement,  however,  while  some  of  the 
heavier  white  wines,  norioeably  the  Marsala  of  Sicily,  have  excellent 
keeping  qualities.  The  area  cultivated  as  vineyards  has  increased 
enomiouslyi  f i^m  about  4,040/100  acres  to  9,880,000  acres,  or  about 
[4%  of  the  total  area  of  the  country.  Over-production  seems  thus 
to  be  a  considerate  danger,  and  improvement  of  quality  is  rather 
to  be  sought  after.  This  oaa  been  encouraged  by  government  priaca 
since  1904. 

^  Next  to  cereals  and  the  ^ne  the  most  important  object  ci  cultiva- 
tion is  the  olive,  iu  SiaXy  and  the  provinces  of  Rqtsio,  Catanzaro, 
Cosenza  and  Lecee  this  tree  flotnishes  without  shelter;  as  far  north 
as  Rome,  Aqyila  and  Tcramo  it  requires  only  the  slightest  protect  ion ; 
in  the  rest  c«  the  peninsula  it  runs  the  risk  of  dama^  by  frost  every 
ten  yean  or  so.  The  proportion  of  ground  under  olives  u  from  ao  to 
%6%  at  Porto  Maurvdo.  and  in  Rcggio,  Locoe.  Ban.  Chieti  and 
Leghorn  it  averages  from  10  to  19%.  Throughout  Piedmont. 
Lombardy.  Venetia  and  the  greater  ^rt  of  Emilia,  the  tree  is  of 
little  importance.  In  the  olive  then  ts  great  variety  of  kinds,  and 
the  netnods  of  cultivation  differ  greatly  in  different  districts;  in 
Bari,  Chieti  and  Lecce,  for  instance,  there  are  regular  woods  oC 
nothing  but  olive-trees,  while  in  middle  Italy  there  are  <JtveKMcharda 
with  tne  interspaces  occupied  by  crops  of  various  kinds.  The 
Tuscan  oils  from  Lucca,  Calci  and  Buti  are  considered  the  best  in 
the  world;  those  of  Bari.  Umbria  and  western  Liniria  rank  next. 
The  wood  of  the  olive  is  also  used  for  the  manufacture  of  small 
articles.  The  olive-growing  ana  occupies  about  3-5%  of  the  total 
area  of  the  country,  and  the  crra  in  1905  produced  about  75.000.000 
gallons  of  oil.  Tliefallingoffof  the  crop,  especially  in  l899.wasdue 
to  bad  seasons  and  to  insects^  notably  the  CycUcvmium  oCregfuum, 
and  the  Dacut  cleat,  or  oil*fiy.  which  nave  ravaged  the  olive-yardri, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  bt«y  good  and  bad  seasons  seem  to  alter- 
nate; between  rooo  and  1905  the  crops  were  alternately  one  half  of. 
and  equal  to,  that  of  the  latter  year.  >^h  the  development  of 
agricultural  knowledge,  notable  improvements  have  been  effected 
in  the  manufacture  of  oil.  The  steam  mills  give  the  best  results. 
The  export  trade,  however,  is  decreasing  considerably,  while  the 
home  consumption  is  increasing.  In  1901.  1985  Imperiat  tuns  of  <M 
were  shipped  from  GallipoU  for  abroad— two>thirds  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  one-third  to  Rwsia  and  666  to  Italian  ports;  while  in 
1904  th(!  figures  were  reversed.  1633  tuns  going  to  Italian  portsj 
and  only  94^  tuns  to  foreign  ports.  The  other  principal  poit  of 
shipping  is  Cioia  Tauro,  30  m.  N.N.E.  of  Reggio  Calabria.  A' certain 
amount  of  linseed-oil  is  made  in  Lombardy,  Sicily,  Apulia  and 
Calabria;  colza  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Venecia  and  Emilia; 
and  castor-oil  in  Venetia  and  Sicily.  ^  The  product  is  principally  used 
for  industrial  purposes,  and  partly  in  the  preparation  of  food,  but 
the  amount  is  decreasing. 

The  cultivation  of  oranges,  lemons  and  their  congenera  (oollcc> 
lively  designated  in  Italian  by  the  term  agntmi)  is  of  comparatively 
modern  date,  the  introduction  of  the  Citrus  Bitaradia  being  probably 
due  to  the  Arabs.  Sicily  is  the  chief  centre  of  cultivation — the  area 
occupied  by  lemon  and  orange  orchards  in  the  province  of  I^Iermo 
alone  having  increased  from  11,525  acres  in  l8u  to  54.340  in  1874. 
Reggio  Calabria,  Catanzaro,  Cosenza,  Lecce,  Salerno,  Naples  and 
Caserta  are  the  continental  provinces  which  come  next  after  Sicily. 
In  Sardinia  the  cultivation  is  extensive,  but  receives  little  attention. 
Both  crude  and  concentrated  lime-juice  is  exported,  and  essential 
oils  arc  extracted  from  the  rind  of  the  aymmi,  more  partkrulaHy  from 
that  of  the  lemon  and  the  bcrgamot.  In  northern  and  central  Italy, 
except  in  the  province  of  Brescia,  the  afmmi  are  almost  non-existent. 
The  trees  are  planted  on  irrigated  soil  and  the  fruit  gathered  between 
November  and  August.  Consideroble  trade  is  done  in  apo  di  limomt 
or  lemon  extract,  which  forms  the  basis  of  citric  acid.  Extraction  is 
cxtcnsivHy  carried  on  in  the  provinces  of  Messina  and  Palermo. 

Amoni{  other  fruit  trees,  apple-trees  have  special  importstnco. 
Almonds  are  widely  cultivated  in  Sicily.  Sardinia  and  the  southern 
provinces;  walnut  trees  throughout  the  peninsula,  thnr  wood  betne 
more  important  than  their  fruit;  hazel  nuts,  fi^s,  prickly  pears  (u>ed 
in  the  south  and  the  islands  for  hedges,  thetr  fruit  being  a  minor 
consideration),  peaches,  pears,  locust  beans  and  pistachio  nuts  are 
among  the  other  fruits.  The  mulbnry-tree  (Jfonu  alba),  whose 
leaves  serve  as  food  for  silkworms,  is  cultivated  in  every  rrgion, 
considerable  progress  having  been  made  in  its  cultivation  and  in  the 
rearing  of  ulltworau  since  1850.    Silkworo-rcariag  eatabllshmenta 
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«f  Importsnce  noir  exiit  lo  the  Marches.  Urabria.  in  the  Afaruzzi, 
.Ttucany,  Piedmont  and  Venetia.  Thechtef  nJk-producing  provinces 
are  Lombardy,  Venetia  and  Piedmont.  During  tne  period  1900-190A 
the  average  annual  production  of  silk  cocoons  was  53,500  tons,  and 
oJT  silk  5300  tons. 

The  gnat  variety  tn  physical  and  aodal  conditions  throughout 
the  peninsula  gives  corresponding  variety  to  the  methods  of  agricul- 
ture. I  n  the  rotation  of  crops  there  is  an  amaang  diversity — shifts  of 
two  yesrs.  three  years,  four  years,  six  yean,  and  in  many  cases 
whatever  order  strikes  the  fancy  of  the  farmer.  The  fickls  of  Tuscany 
for  the  most  part  bear  wheat  one  year  and  maize  the  next,  in  per- 
petual interchanges,  relieved  to  some  extent  by  green  crops.  A 
Mmilar  method  prevails  in  the  Abnizzi,  and  in  the  provinces  of 
Salerno,  Benevento  and  Avcllino.  In  Lombardy  a  six-year  shift 
b  common:  either  wheat,  clover,  maize,  rice,  nee,  rice  (the  last 
y»r  manured  with  lupines)  or  maize,  wheat  followed  by  clover. 
clover,  clover  ploughed  in,  and  rice,  ru:e  and  rice  manured  with 
lupines.  The  Emilian  region  is  one  where  regular  rotations  are  best 
observed  a  common  shift  being  ^in.  maize,  clover,  beans  and 
vetches,  &c.,  grain,  which  has  the  disadvantage  of  the  grain  crops 
succeeding  each  other.  In  the  province  of  Naples,  Caaerta,  &c., 
the  methixi  of  fallows  is  widely  adopted,  the  ground  often  beinu  left 
in  this  state  for  fifteen  or  twenty  >ears;  and  in  some  parts  of  Scily 
there  Is  a  regular  interchange  of  fallow  and  crop  year  by  year.  The 
following  scheme  indkrates  a  common  Sicilian  method  of  a  type  wl.ich 
has  manyr  varieties:  fallow,  grain,  grain,  pasture,  pasture — other 
two  divisions  of  the  area  following  the  same  order,  but  beginning 
respectively  with  the  two  years  of  grain  and  the  two  of  pasture. 

Woods  and  forests  play  an  important  part,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  consistency  of  the  soil  and  to  the  character  of  the  water- 
Woo4»  courses.  The  chestnut  is  of  great  value  for  its  wood  and 
its  fruit,  an  article  of  popular  consumption.  Good  timber 
is  fumi^ed  by  the  oaW  and  beech,  and  pine  and  fir  forests 
<^  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  govemiDcnt  to  unify  and  coofdinate  the  forest  laws  previously 
existing  in  the  various  states,  deforestation  has  continued  in  many 
regions.  This  has  been  due  to  s|>eculation,  to  the  unrestricted 
pasturage  of  goats,  to  the  righu  which  many  communes  have  over 
the  forests,  and  to  wme  extent  to  excessive  taxation,  which  led  the 
proprietors  to  cut  and  sell  the  trees  and  then  abandon  the  ground 
to  the  Treasury.  The  results  are — a  lack  of  water-supply  and  of 
water-power,  the  streams  becoming  mere  torrents  for  a  short  period 
and  perfectly  dry  for  the  rest  of  the  year;  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply 
of  timber;  the  denudation  of  the  scnl  on  the  hills,  and,  where  the 
Wlleys  below  have  insufficient  drainage,  the  formation  of  swamps. 
If  the  available  water-power  of  Italy,  already  very  considerable, 
btf  harnessed,  converted  into  electric  power  f  which  is  already  being 
done  in  some  districts),  and  further  increased  by  reafforestation,  the 
effect  upon  the  industries  of  Italy  will  be  incalculable,  and  the 
importation  of  coal  will  be  very  materially  diminished.  The  area  of 
forest  is  about  14*3%  of  the  total,  and  of  the  chestnut-woods  1-5 
more;  and  its  products  in  1886  were  valued  at  £3.520,000  (not 
including  chestnuts).  A  quantity  of  it  is  really  brushwood,  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  charcoal  and  for  fuel,  coal  being  little  used 
except  for  manufacturing  imrposes.  Forest  nurseries  have  also  been 
founded. 

According  to  an  approximate  cakulation  the  number  of  head  of 
Lirm  "^  *'^'^  '"  ^^y  ^"  '^  *"  16.620,000.  thus  divided:-^ 

Zl^  horses,     720/Mo;    asses,     j,ooo,ooo;     mules,     300,000; 

"""^  cattle,   5,000,000;  sheep.   6,ooojooo;    goats,    1,800,000; 

awine,  ]3oo,ooo. 

The  breed  of  cattle  most  widely  distributed  is  that  known  as  the 
Podolian,  usually  with  white  or  my  coat  and  enormous  horns.  Of 
the  numerous  sub-varieties,  the  bnest  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  Val 
di  Chiana,  where  the  animals  are  stall-fed  all  the  year  rmind;  next 
is  ranked  the  so-called  Valle  Tiberina  type.  Wilder  varieties  roam 
in  vast  herds  over  the  Tuscan  and  Roman  maremmas,  and  the  corre- 
sponding districts  in  Apulia  and  other  resions.  In  the  Alpine 
districts  there  is  a  stock  distinct  from  the  Podolian,  generally  called 
raxsa  motUanina,  These  animals  are  much  smaller  in  stature  and 
more  regular  in  form  than  the  Podolians;  they  are  mainly  kept  for 
dairy  purposes.  Another  stock,  with  no  close  allies  nearer  than  the 
south  of  France,  is  found  in  the  plain  of  Racconigi  and  Carmagnola; 
the  mouse-coloured  Swiss  breed  occurs  ia  the  neighbourhood  of 
Milan;  the  Tirotese  breed  stretches  south  to  Padua  and  Modena; 
and  a  red-coated  breed  named  of  Reggio  or  Friuli  ts  familiar  both  in 
what  were  the  duchies  of  Parma  anoModena,  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Odinc  and  Trcviso.  In  Sicily  the  so-called  Modica  race  is  of  note; 
and  in  Sardinia  there  is  a  distinct  stock  which  seldom  exceeds  the 
weight  of  700  tb.  Buffaloes  are  kept  in  several  districts,  more 
particularly  of  southern  Italy. 

Enormous  flocks  are  possessed  by  professional  shcep^farmers, 
who  pasture  them  in  the  mountains  in  the  summer,  and  bring  them 
down  to  ttw  plains  in  the  winter.  At  Saluzio  in  Piedmont  there  is 
a  stock  with  hanging  ears,  arched  face  and  tall  stature,  kept  for  its 
dairy  qualities;  and  in  the  Biellese  the  merino  breed  i»  maintained 
by  some  of  the  larger  proprietors.  In  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Alps 
there  are  many  local  varieties,  one  of  which  at  Oasnia  is  like  the 
Scottish  blackface.  Liguria  is  not  much  adapted  for  sheep-farming 
on  a  Urge  scale;  but  a  oumber  of  small  flocks  come  down  to  the 
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plain  of  Ttiscany  in  the  winter.  Whh  the  exception  of  a  few  sub- 
Alpine  districts  near  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  the  great  Lombard  plain 
is  decidedly  unpastoral.  The  Bergamo  sheep  is  the  largest  breed  in 
the  country;  that  of  Cadore^ndBclLuno  approaches  it  in  size.  In 
the  Venetian  districts  the  farmers  often  have  small  stationary  flocks. 
Throughout  the  Roman  province,  and  Umbria,  Apulia,  the  Abruzzi, 
Basilicata  and  Calabria,  is  found  in  its  full  development  a  remarkable 
system  of  pastoral  migration  with  the  change  of  seasons  which  haa 
been  in  existence  from  the  most  ancient  times,  and  has  attracted 
attention  as  much  by  its  picturesqueness as  by  its  industrial  import- 
ance (see  Apulia).  Merino  sheep  have  been  acclimatized  in  the 
Abnizzi,  Capitanataand  Basilicata.  The  number  of  sheep,  however, 
is  on  the  decrease.  Similarly,  the  number  of  goats,  which  are  reared 
only  in  hilly  regions,  is  decreasing,  especially  on  account  of  the  exist- 
ing forest  laws,  as  they  are  the  chiei  enemies  of  young  plantations- 
Horse-breeding  is  on  the  increase.  The  state  helps  to  improve  the 
breeds  by  placing  choice  stallions  at  the  disposal  of  private  breeders 
at  a  low  tariff.  The  exportation' is,  however,  unimportant,  while  the 
importation  is  largely  on  the  increase,  46,^63  horses  haWng  been 
imported  in  1902.  Cattle-breeding  varies  with  the  different  regions. 
In  upper  Italy  cattle  are  principally  reared  in  pens  and  staHs;  la 
central  Italy  cattle  are  allowed  to  run  half  wild,  the  stall  system  being 
little  practised;  in  the  south  and  in  the  islands  cattle  are  kept  in  the 
open  air,  few  shelters  being  provided.  The  erection  of  shelters, 
however,  isTncouraged  by  the  state.  Swine  are  extensively  reared  in 
many  provinces.  Fowls  are  kept  on  all  farms  and,  though  methods 
are  still  antiquated,  trade  in  fowls  and  eggs  is  rapidly  increasing. 

In  1905  Italy  exported  32.786  and  imported  1 7.766  head  of  cattle: 
exported  33.574  and  imported  6551  sheep;  exported  95.995  and 
imported  1604  swine.  The  former  two  show  a  very  large  decrease 
ana  the  latter  a  large  increase  on  the  export  figures  for  l88a.  The 
export  of  agricultural  products  shows  a  large  increase. 

The  north  of  Italy  has  long  been  known  for  its  great  dairy  districts. 
Parmesan  cheese,  otherwise  called  Lodigiano  (from  Lodi)  or  leraiia, 
waspresented  to  King  Louis  XII.  as  early  as  1509.  Parmesan  is  not 
confined  to  the  province  from  which  it  derives  its  name:  it  is  manu- 
factured  in  all  that  part  of  Emilia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Po, 
and  in  the  provinces  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Pavia,  Novara  and 
Alessandria.  Gorgonzola,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  town  in  the 
province,  has  become  general  throughout  the  whole  of  Lombardy, 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  "ancient  provinces,"  and  in  the  province  01 
Cuneo.  The  cheese  known  as  the  cacuhou/aUo  is  produoea  in  regions 
extending  from  37*  to  43*  N.  lat.  Gruyire,  extensively  manufactured 
in  Switzerland  and  France,  is  also  produced  in  Italy  in  the  Alpine 
regions  and  in  Sicily.  With  the  exception  of  Parmesan,  Gotgonzola, 
La  Fontina  and  Gruy&re,  most  of  the  Italian  cheese  is  consumed  in 
the  locality  of  its  production.  Co-operative  dairy  farms  are 
numerous  in  north  Italy,  and  though  only  about  hall  as  many  as 
in  1889  (114  in  1903)  are  better  organized.  Modern  methods  have 
been  introduced. 

The  drainage  of  marshes  and  marshy  lands  has  considerably 
extended.  A  law  passed  on  the  aand  of  March  1900  gave  a  -.  .^^ 
wecial  impulse  to  this  form  of  enterprise  by  fixing  the  ratio  T™"*** 
as  expenaiture  incumbent  respectively  upon  the  State, 
the  prt>vinces,  the  communes,  and  the  owners  or  other  private 
individuals  directly  interested. 

The  Italian  Federation  of  Agrarian  Unions  has  greatly  contributed 
to  agricultural  progress.  (Government  travelling  teachers  ^^  ^^ 
of  agriculture,  and  fixed  schools  of  viticulture,  also  do  ^opd  anmm^ 
work.  Some  unions  annually  purchase  large  quantities  *^^^  ' 
of  merchandise  for  their  members,  especially  chemical  *^ 
manures.  The  importation  of  machinery  amounted  to  over 
5000  tons  in  1901. 

^  Income  from  land  has  diminished  on  the  wliole.  The  chief 
diminution  has  taken  place  in  the  south  in  regard  to  oranges  and 
lemons,  cereals  and  (for  some  provinces)  vines.  Since  1 895,  however, 
the  heavy  import  com  duty  nas  caused  a  slight  rise  in  the  income 
from  com  lands.  The  principal  reasons  for  the  general  decrease  are 
the  fall  in  prices  through  foreign  competition  and  the  closing  of  certain 
markets,  the  diseases  of  plants  and  the  increased  outlay  required 
to  combat  them,  and  the  growth  of  State  and  local  taxation.  One 
of  the  great  evils  of  Italian  agricultural  taxation  is  its  lack  of  ela^ 
ticity  and  of  adaptation  to  local  conditions.  Taxesare  not  sufficiently 
proportioned  to  what  the  land  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
produce,  nor  sufficient  allowance  made  for  the  exceptional  conditions 
of  a  southern  climate,  in  which  a  few  hours*  ^d  wither  may  destroy 
a  whole  crop.  The  Italian  agriculturist  has  come  to  look  (and  often 
in  vain)  for  action  on  a  large  scale  from  the  state,  for  irrigation, 
drainage  of  uncultivated  low-lyii^  land,  which  may  be  made  fertile, 
river  regulation,  &c.;  while  to  the  small  proprietor  the  state  oftea 
appears  only  as  a  hard  and  inconsiderate  tax-gatherer. 

The  relations  between  owners  and  tillers  of  the  tml  are  still 
regulated  by  the  ancient  forms  of  agrarian  contract,  which  have 
remained  almost  untouched  by  social  and  political  clianges.  The 
possibility  of  reforming  these  contracts  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom 
has  been  studied,  in  the  hope  tA  bringing  them  into  closer  harmony 
with  the  needs  of  rational  cultivation  and  the  exigencies  of  social 
justice. 

Peasant  prroprietorship  is  most  common  in  Lombardy  and  Pied* 
,  moot,  but  it  is  also  found  clsewberc.  Large  farms  are  found  ia  certain 
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of  the  more  open  districts ;  but  In  Itftlf  fenertlty*  and  espedally  in 
Sardinia,  the  Land  is  veiy  much  subdivided.  The  fotlowirw  forms  of 
contract  are  most  usual  in  the  several  rejiioiu:  In  Piedmont  the 
wutMoina  imitayate),  the  Itrtitria,  the  coiomia  panutna^  the  b&aria^ 
the  Khianenta  and  the  afitto,  or  lease,  are  most  usual.  Under 
wunairia  the  contract  generally  lasts  three  years.  Products  are 
asuatty  divided  in  equal  proportions  between  the  owner  and  the 
tiller.  The  owner  oays  the  taxes,  defrays  the  cost  of  oieparing  the 
sraund,  and  provKles  the  necessary  implefflent^  Stock  usnally 
Eelongk  to  the  owner,  and,  even  if  kept  on  the  hatf^nd-haU  system, 
is  usually  bought  by  him.  The  oeasant,  or  iifgsio«fr»,  provides 
labour.  UruJer  tenitria  the  owner  turntshes  stock,  implements  and 
seed,  and  the  tiller  retains  only  one-third  of  the  principal  i>roducts. 
In  the  c6Um%^  partiaria  the  peasant  executes  all  the  agricultural 
work,  in  return  for  which  he  is  housed  rent-free,  and  receives  one* 
sixth  of  the  com,  one-third  of  the  maize  and  has  a  small  money  wage. 
This  contract  is  usually  renewed  from  year  to  year.  The  boaria 
is  widely  diffused  in  its  two  forms  of  casctnafaUa  and  ptgfu.  In  the 
former  case  a  peasant  family  undertakes  all  the  necessaiy  work  in 
return  for  pavment  in  money  or  kind,  which  varies  according  to  the 
crop;  in  the  latter  the  money  wages  and  the  payment  in  kind  are 
fixed  beforehand.  Schiavenzat  either  simple  or  with  a  share  in  the 
crops,  is  a  form  of  contract  dmilar  to  the  boaria,  but  applied  princi- 
patiy  to  large  holdings.  The  wages  are  k>wer  than  under  the  boaria. 
In  the  affittOt  or  lease,  the  proprietor  furnishes  seed  and  the  imf^ 
ments.    Rent  varies  aarordtng  to  the  quality  of  the  sc^. 

In  Lombardy,  besides  the  nutzadrv;  the  lease  is  common,  but  the 
ierzieria  is  rare.  The  lessee,  or  farmer,  tills  the  soil  at  his  own  risk ; 
usually  he  provides  live  stock,  implements  and  capital,  and  has  no 
right  to  compensation  for  ordinary  improvements,  nor  for  extra> 
ordinary  improvements  effected  without  the  landlord's  consent. 
He  te  <n>Uged  to  nve  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  engage- 
ments. In  some  places  he  pays  an  annual  tribute  in  grapes,  com  and 
other  produce,  in  some  of  the  Lombard  mesMdria  conlncts  taxes 
are  paid  by  the  cultivator. 

In  Vcnetia  it  is  more  common  than  elsewhere  b  Italy  for  owners 
to  till  their  own  soil.  The  prevalent  forma  (rf  contract  are  the 
mexmdria  and  the  lease.  In  Liguria,  also,  mMSodrss  and  lease  «re 
the  diief  forms  of  contract. 

In  Emilia  both  »essadria  and  lease  tenure  are  wtddy  diffused  in 
the  |»ovfnces  of  Ferrara,  Reggio  and  Parma;  but  other  special 
forms  of  contract  exist,  known  aa  the  /smtg/ta  da  $pesa%  Aootm, 
hraccianti  obblitati  and  braccianti  disobUigati.  In  the  fami^io  da 
ipesa  the  tiller  receives  a  small  wage  and  a  proportion  of  certain 
products.  The  boaria  is  of  two  kinds.  If  the  tiller  receives  as  much 
M  45  lire  per  month,  supplemented  by  other  wages  In  kind,  it  Is  said 
to  be  boaria  a  saiaric,  if  the  principal  part  of  hu  remuneration  is  in 
kiod.  his  contract  is  called  boaria  a  spestt. 

In  the  Marches,  Umbria  and  Tuscany,  nuaadria  prevails  in  its 
purest  form.  Profits  and  losses,  both  in  regard  to  produce  and  stock, 
are  equally  dmdcd.  In  some  places,  however,  the  landlord  takes 
two-thirds  of  the  olives  and  t  he  whole  of  the  grapes  and  the  mulberry 
leaves.  Leasehold  exists  in  the  province  of  Grosueto  alone.  In 
t.atium  leasehokl  and  farming  by  landlords  prevail,  but  cases  of 
mtuadria  and  of  "  improvement  farms  "  exist.  In  the  a^ro  Romano, 
or  sone  immediately  around  Rome,  land  is  as  a  rule  left  for  pasturage. 
It  needs,  therefore,  merely  supervision  by  guardians  ana  mounted 
overseers,  or  butteri,  who  are  housed  and  receive  wages.  Large 
hndlords  are  usually  represented  by  mtaiifri,  or  facton,  who  direct 
aericultural  opnations  and  manage  the  estates,  but  the  estate  u 
oiten  let  to  a  middleman,  or  mercante  di  camparna.  Wherever  com 
ia  cultivated,  leasehold  predominates.  Much  oTthe  work  is  done  by 
companies  of  peasants,  who  come  down  from  the  mountainous 
districts  when  required,  permanent  residence  not  being  possible 
owing  to  the  malaria.  Near  Vcllctri  and  Frosinone  **  improvement 
farms  "  prevail.  A  piece  of  uncultivated  land  is  made  over  to  a 
peasant  Tor  from  20  to  39  years.  Vines  and  olives  are  usually 
planted,  the  landlord  paying  the  taxes  and  receiving  one-third  of  the 
produce.  At  the  end  of  the  contract  the  landlord  either  cultivates 
nis  land  himself  or  leases  it,  re^>fing  to  the  improver  part  oT  the 
expenditure  incurred  by  him.  This  repayment  som^mes  consists 
of  half  the  estimated  value  of  the  standing  crops. 

In  the  Abruui  and  In  Apulia  leasehold  Is  predominant.  Usually 
leases  last  ffvm  three  to  six  years.  In  the  provinces  of  Foma  and 
Lecce  lon^  leases  (up  to  twenty-nine  yearsj  are  granted,  but  m  them 
it  16  explicitly  declared  that  they  do  not  imply  tn/Ueusi  (perpetual 
leasehold),  nor  any  other  form  of  contract  equivalent  to  co-pro- 

firietorshtp.  Metxodria  is  rarely  resorted  to.  On  some  small  hokl- 
ngs,  however,  it  exists  with  contracts  lastirw  from  two  to  sue  years. 
Special  contracts,  known  as  adonia  immooibiH  %tiA  calami*  tampar^mt 
are  applied  to  the  talifondi  or  huge  estates,  the  ownere  of  which  receive 
half  toe  produce,  except  that  of  the  vines,  oHve-treea  and  woods, 
which  he  leases  separately.  *'  Improvement  contracts  "  also  extft. 
They  consist  of  long  leases,  under  which  the  bndlord  shares  the 
costs  of  improvements  and  builds  farm-houses ;  also  leases  of  orarae 
and  lemon  gardens,  two-thirds  of  the  produce  of  which  go  to  the 
landtord.  wnile  the  farmer  contributes  half  the  cost  01  farming 
besides  the  labour.  Leasehold,  varying  from  four  to  six  years  for 
arable  land  and  from  six  to  eighteen  ycare  for  forest-land,  prevails 
abo  10  Campania,  Basiticata  and  Caiabria.    The  atfifio,  or  rent. 
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ia  often  paid  in  kim],  and  iaequivalent  to  half  the  produce  of  good 
land  and  one-third  of  the  produce  of  bad  land.  "  Improvement 
contracts  "  are  granted  for  uncultivated  bush  districts,  where  one 
fourth  of  the  produce  goa  to  the  landlord,  and  for  plantations  of 
fig-trees,  <4ive-treea  and  vines,  half  of  the  produce  of  whkh  belongs 
to  the  lasdlord,  who  at  the  end  of  ten  yeara  reimburses  the  tenant 
for  a  part  of  the  improvements  cffcctca.  Other  forms  of  contract 
are  the  piecala  maaadria^  or  sub-letting  by  tenants  to  under-tenants, 
on  the  half-and-half  system;  mjUnisi,  or  perpetual  leases  at  low 
rentt— a  form  which  has  almost  died  out;  and  meaaodria  (in  the 
provinces  of  Caserta  and  Benevento). 

In  Sicily  leaadiold  prevails  undor  apeoaX  conditions.  Ia  pure 
leasehold  the  landlord  demands  at  ieaat  six  months*  rent  as  guarantee, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  aay  fortuitous  advanuges.  Under  tne  mtbdU 
lease  the  contract  lasts  twenty-nine  years,  the  lessee  beiiu  obliged 
to  make  improvementa,  but  being  sometimes  exempted  from  rent 
during  the  fiiret  yeara.  Immulinatpo  u  a  form  of  lease  by  which  the 
landlord,  and  sometimes  the  tenant,  makes  over  to  tenant  or  sub- 
terunt  the  sowing  of  com.  There  are  various  categories  of  inquUi- 
naaio,  according  as  rent  b  paid  in  money  or  in  kind.  Under  nrriiarfria 
or  malataria  the  laodkxd  divides  the  produce  with  the  fanner  in 
various  proportwns.  The  farmer  orovides  all  labour,  taltfondi 
farms  are  very  numerous  in  Sicily.  The  landlord  lets  his  land  to  two 
or  more  persons  jointly,  who  undertake  to  restore  it  to  htm  In  good 
condition  with  one-third  of  it "  iHlerroaaila,"  that  is,  fallow,  so  as  to  be 
cultivated  the  foUowing  year  according  to  triennial  rotation.  These 
lessees  are  usually  q>eculators,  who  divide  and  sab-let  the  estate. 
The  sub-tenants  m  their  turn  let  a  part  of  their  land  to  peasants 
in  mnxadria,  thus  creating  a  system  disastrous  both  for  agriculture 
and  the  peasants.  At  harvest-time  the  produce  is  placed  in  the 
bams  of  ^hc  lessor,  who  first  deducts  2$%  as  premium,  then  16% 
for  biMi$eria  (the  difference  between  com  before  and  after  winnowing)* 
then  deducts  a  (Koportion  for  rent  and  subsidies,  so  that  the  portion 
retained  by  the  actual  tiller  of  the  soil  is  extremely  meagre.  In  bad 
yeara  the  tiller,  moreover,  gives  upsecd  com  before  beginmng  harvest. 

In  Sardinia  tandloid-farming  and  leaseh<^  preinil.  In  the  few 
cases  of  meaaodrta  the  Tuscan  ^stem  is  followco. 

Uines. — ^Tbe  number  of  mines  increased  from  589  in  1881  to 
1580  in  looa.  The  output  in  1881  was  worth  about  £2,800^000,  but 
by  1895  had  decreased  to  £1,800,000,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fall 
In  the  price  of  sulphur,  it  afterwards  rase,  and  was  worth  more  than 
O<fi4?>ooo  In  1899.  falling  again  to  £3.1  i8,Goo  in  lOoa  owing  to  severe 
American  competition  in  sulphur  Jfloa  Sicily).  The  chia  minerala 
are  sulphur,  in  the  production  of  which  Italy  hcJds  one  dl  the  first 
places,  iron,  sine,  lead;  these,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  copper  of  an 
inferior  quality,  manganese  ^xl  antimony,  are  successfully  mined. 
The  bulk  of  the  sulphur  mines  are  in  Sicily,  while  the  majority  of  the 
lead  and  sine  mines  are  in  Sardinia;  much  of  the  lead  smelting  is 
done  at  Pertusota,  near  Genoa,  the  company  formed  for  this  pur^se 
having  acquired  many  of  the  Sardinian  mines.  Iron  is  mainly  mined 
in  EIm.  Quicksilver  and  tin  are  found  (the  latter  in  small  quantities) 
in  Tuscany.  Boracic  acid  is  chiefly  found  near  Voltcrra,  wnoe  there 
is  also  a  little  rock  salt,  but  the  main  supply  is  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion. The  output  of  stone  from  quarries  is  greatly  diminished  (from 
12,500,000  tons,  worth  £1,930,000,  in  1890,  to  8,000,000  tons,  worth 
£1,^,000.  in  1899),  *  ctrcumsunce  probably  attributable  to  the 
slackening  of  building  enterprise  in  many  cities,  and  to  the  decrease 
in  the  demand  for  stone  for  railway,  mantime  and  river  embankment 
works.  The  value  of  the  output  had.  however,  by  1903  risen  to 
£1,600,000,  representing  a  tonnage  of  about  10,000,000.  There  is 
good  travertine  below  Tivoli  and  elsewhere  in  Italy;  the  finest 
granite  is  found  at  Baveno.  Lava  is  much  used  for  paving-stones 
tn  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanic  districts,  where  poazolana  (for 
cement)  and  pumice  stonearealso  important.  Much  ot  Italy  contains 
Pliocene  clay,  which  is  good  for  pottery  and  brickmaking.  Minnal 
sprinn  are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  variety. 

fuMrJer.-*-The  number  of  boats  and  smacks  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  has  considerably  increased.  In  1881  the  tout  number  was 
>S<9l4t  with  a  tonnage  of  49.103.  In  190a  there  were  23,0^  boats, 
manned  by  lOi  ,720  men,  and  the  total  catch  waa  valued  at  just  over 
half  a  million  sterling — according  to  the  government  figures,  which 
are  certainly  below  the  truth.  The  value  has,  however,  undoubtedly 
diminished,  though  the  number  of  boats  and  cresra  increases.  Most 
of  the  fishing  boats,  pn^teriy  so  called,  start  from  the  Adriatic  coast, 
t  he  coral  boats  from  the  western  Mediterranean  coast,  and  the  sponge 
boats  from  the  western  Meditenanean  and  Sicilian  coasts.  Fishing 
and  trawling  are  carried  on  chi^y  off  the  lulian  (especially  Ugurian, 
Austrian  and  Tunisian  coasts;  coral  is  found  pnndpaily  near 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  sponsea  almoat  csclusivcly  off  Sicily  and 
Tunisia  in  the  neighbouinood  of  Sfax.  For  sponge  fishing  no 
accurate  stttistics  are  available  before  1896;  in  that  year  75  tons  ol 
sponges  were  secured,  but  there  has  been  considerable  duninution 
sinee.only  31  tons  being  obuined  in  1902.  A  considerable  proportion 
was  obtained  by  foreign  boats.  The  isUnd  of  Lampedusa  may  be 
considered  ita  centre.  Coral  fishing,  which  fell  off  between  1889  and 
1898  on  account  of  the  temporary  dosinc  of  the  Sdacca  coral  reefs 
has  greatly  decreased  since  1884,  when  the  fisheries  produced  643 
tons,  whereas  in  190a  they  only  produced  225  tons.  The  value  <m 
the  product  has,  however,  proportiooately  increased,  so  that  the  sum 
naksed  waa  little  lass,  while  leas  than  Juif  the  aambcr  U  men 
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wat  employed.    Sardintsn  coraf  cotnmaads  from  £t  to  {4  per  ktto- 

gramme  (3-3a|  lb),  and  is  much  more  valuable  cbaa  the  Sicilian 
coral.  The  Scucca  reefs  were  again  closed  for  three  winters  by  a 
decree  of  1904.  The  fishing  is  largely  carried  on  by  boats  from 
TcHre  del  Greco,  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  where  the  best  coral  beds  arc 
now  exhausted.  In  1879  aooo  men  were  employed;  tn  1903  only 
just  over  1000.  In  1902  tnere  were  48  tunny  fisheries,  employing 
3006  men,  and  51 16  tons  of  fish  worth  £Bo,ooo  were  caught.  The 
main  fisheries  are  in  Sardinia,  Sicily  and  Elba.  Anchovy  and 
sardine  fishing  (the  products  of  which  are  reckoned  among  the 
general  total)  are  also  of  considerable  importance,  especially  along 
the  Ligurian  and  Tuscan  coasts.  The  lagoon  fisheries  are  also  oT 
great  importance,  more  especially  those  cm  Comaccfaio,  the  lagoon 
of  Orbetello  and  the  Mare  Piccolo  at  Taranto  &c  The  deep-sea 
fishing  boats  in  1903  numbered  13&8,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  16,149; 
100  of  these  were  coraUfisbing  boats  and  iti  sponge- fishing  beats. 

Jndtatrial  Propess. — The  industrial  progress  of  Italy  has  been 
great  since  1880.  Many  articles  formerly  imported  are  now 
made  at  home,  and  some  Italian  manufactures  have  begun  to 
compete  in  foreign  markets.  Italy  has  only  unimportant  lignite 
and  anthracite  mines,  but  water  power  is  abundant  and  has  been 
largely  applied  to  industry,  especially  in  generating  electricity. 
The  electric  power  required  for  the  tramways  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  Rome  is  entirely  supplied  by  turbines  situated  at  Tivoli» 
and  this  is  the  case  elsewhere,  and  the  harnessing  of  this  water- 
power  is  capable  of  very  considerable  extension.  A  sign  of 
industrial  development  is  to  be  found  in  the  grouing  number  of 
manufacturing  companies,  both  Italian  and  foreign. 

The  chief  development  has  taken  place  in  nicchanical  industries, 
though  it  has  also  been  marked  in  metallurgy.  Sulphur  mining 
MmchMoi'  supplies  large  industries  of  sulphur-refining  and  grinding, 
ea$laauM*  "*  *P*'*  ^  American  competition.  Very  little  pig  iron  u 
Mg.  made,   most  of  the  iron  ore  being  exported,  and  iron 

manufactured  consists  of  old  iron  resmeltcd.  For  steel- 
making  foreign  pig  iron  is  chiefly  used.  The  manufacture  of  steel 
rails,  carried  on  first  at  Temi  and  afterwards  at  Savona,  begnn  in 
Italy  in  18B6.  Tin  has  been  manufactured  since  1893.  Lx:ad, 
antimony,  mercury  and  copper  are  also  j^oduced.  The  total  salt 
production  in  1903  was  458.497  tons,  of  which  348,315  were  produced 
m  the  government  salt  factories  and  the  rest  in  the  free  salt-works 
of  Sicily.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
marhinct^;  locomotives,  railway  carriages,  electric  trarn-cars,  &c., 
and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  are  now^  largely  made  in  lialy  iisclf. 
especially  in  the  north  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  At 
Turin  the  manufacture  of  motor-cars  has  attained  great  importance 
and  the  F.I.A.T.  (Fabbrica  Italiana  Automobtli  Torino)  factory  em- 
ploys 3O0O  workmen,  while  eight  others  employ  37S0  amongst  them. 

The  textile  industries,  some  of  which  are  of  ancient  date,  are  among 
those  that  have  most  rapidly  developed.  Handlooms  and  small  spin- 
TtKHka,  ning  establishments  have,  in  the  silk  industry,  given  place 
to  laf^  establishments  with  steam  looms.  The  production 
of  raw  ulk  at  least  tripled  itself  between  1875  and  1000,  and  the  value 
of  the  silks  woven  in  Italy,  estimated  in  1890  to  be  £2.200,000,  is  now, 
on  account  of  the  development  of  the  export  trade,  calculated  to  be 
almost  £4.000,000.  Lombardy  (especially  Como,  Milan  and  Bergamo). 
Piedmont  and  Vcnetia  are  the  chief  silk -producing  regions.  There 
are  several  public  assay  offices  in  Italy  for  silk;  the  first  in  the  world 
vras  established  in  Turin  in  1750.  The  cotton  industry  has  also 
rapidly  developed.  Home  products  not  only  supply  the  Italian 
market  in  increasing  degree,  but  find  their  way  into  foreign  markets. 
While  importation  of  raw  cotton  increases  importations  of  cotton 
thread  and  of  cotton  stuffs  have  rapidly  decreased.  The  value  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  various  branches  of  the  cotton  industry, 
which  in  1885  was  calculated  to  be  £7.200,000,  was  in  1900,  not- 
withstanding the  fall  in  prices,  about  £13,000.000.  The  industry 
is  chiefly  developed  in  Lombardy,  Piedmont  and  Liguria;  to  some 
extent  also  in  Cam[)ania,  Vcnetia  and  Tuscany,  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  Ui'io  (Rome).  Apulia,  Emilia,  the  Marches,  Umbria,  the  Abruzxi 
and  Sicily.  A  government  weaving  school  was  established  in  Naples 
in  1906.  As  in  the  case  of  cotton.  Italian  woollen  fabrics  are  con- 
quering the  home  market  in  increasing  degree.  The  industry  ccnires 
chiefly  in  Piedmont  (orovincc  of  Novara),  Venetia  (province  of 
Vicenza),  Tuscany  (Florence),  Lombardy  (Brescia),  Campania 
(Caserta),  Genoa.  Umbria.  the  Marches  ana  Rome.  To  some  extent 
the  industry  also  exists  in  Emilia.  Calabria,  Basilicata.  the  Abruzzi. 
Sardinia  and  &cily.  It  has,  however,  a  comparatively  small  export 
trade. 

The  other  textile  industries  (flax,  jute.  Ac.)  have  made  notable 
prtigress.  The  jute  induMry  is  concentrated  in  a  few  large  factories. 
which  from  1887  onwards  have  more  than  supplied  the  home  market, 
and  have  be^un  considerably  to  export. 

Chemical  industries  show  an  output  worth  £2.640,000  in  1902  as 
against  £1.040,000  in  1893.  The  chief  products  are  sulphuric  acid: 
Chtmkalu  •*''P'**'te  of  copper,  employed  chiefly  as  a  preventive  of 
certain  maladies  of  the  vine;  carbonate  of  lead,  hyper- 
phosphates  and  chemical  manures;  calcium  carbide;  explosive 
powdtr;  dynamite  and  other  cxploMvet.  Phannacr utical  induwric*. 


at  distinguished  from  those  above  mentioned,  have  kept  pace  with 
the  general  development  of  Italian  activity.  The  principal  product 
is  quinine,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  acquired  great  imponance* 
owmg  to  its  use  as  a  specific  against  malaria.  Milan  and  (^enua  are 
the  principal  centres,  and  also  the  government  military  pharma- 
ceutical factory  at  Turin.  Other  industries  of  a  semi-chemical 
character  arc  candle-,  soap-,  glue-,  and  perfume-making,  and  the 
preparation  of  india-rubber.  The  last  named  has  succeeded,  by 
means  of  the  large  e»tabli&hments  at  M  ibn  in  supplying  not  only  the 
whole  Italian  maVket  but  an  export  trade. 

The  match-making  industry  is  subject  to  special  fiscal  conditions. 
In  1903-1903  there  were  319  match  factories  scattered  throughout 
Italy,  but  especially  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy  and  Vcnetia.  The 
number  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  half  since  1897  by  the  sup* 

Fircssion  of  smaller  factories,  while  the  production  has  increased 
rom  47.690  millions  to  59i74i  millions. 

The  beetroot -sugar  industry  has  attained  conudcrable  proportions 
in  Umbria.  the  Marches,  Lazio,  Vcnetia  and  Piedmont  since  1B90. 
In  i8(>&-i899,  5973  tons  were  produced,  while  in  1005  the  figure 
had  risen  to  93,916.  The  rise  of  the  industry  has  been  favoured 
by  protective  tariffs  and  by  a  system  of  excise  which  allows  a  con- 
siderable premium  to  manufacturers. 

Alcohol  has  undergone  various  oscillations,  according  to  the 
legislation  coverning  distilleries.  In  1871  only  30  hectolitres  were 
produced,  but  in  1881  the  output  was  318,000  hectulitres,  the 
maximum  hitherto  attained.  Since  then  special  taws  have  hampered 
development,  some  provinces,  as  for  instance  Sardinia,  being  aUowed 
to  manufacture  lor  their  own  consumption  but  not  for  export.  In 
other  parts  the  industry  is  subjected  to  an  almost  prohibitive  excise- 
duty.  The  average  production  is  about  180,000  hectolitres  per 
annum.  The  greatest  quantity  is  produced  in  Lombardy,  Piedmont* 
Vcnetia  and  Tuscany.  The  quantity  of  beer  is  about  tlw  same, 
the  greater  part  of  the  beer  drunk  being  imported  from  Germany* 
while  the  production  of  artificial  mineral  waters  has  somewhat 
decreased.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  (not  very  large  for  export, 
however)  in  natural  mineral  waters,, which  arc  often  excellent. 

Paper-making  is  highly  developed  in.  the  provinces  of  Novara* 
Caserta,  Milan,  Vicenza,  Turin,  Como,  Lucca,  Ancona,  Genoa. 
Brescia.  Cunco,  Macerata  and  Salerno.  The  hand-made  paper  of 
Fabriano  is  especially  good. 

Furniture-making  in  difi'crcnt  styles  is  carried  on  all  over  Italy, 
especially  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools. 
Each  region  produces  a  special  type,  Vcnetia  turning  out  imitations 
of  i6th-and  17th-century  styles,  Tuscany  the  15th-century  or  cinque- 
cenlo  style,  and  the  Neapolitan  provinces  the  Pompcian  style. 
Furniture  and  cabinet-making  in  great  factories  are  carried  on 
particularly  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont.  Bent-wood  factories  have 
been  established  in  Vcnetia  and  Liguria. 

A  characteristic  Italian  industry  is  that  of  straw-plaiting  for 
hat-making,  which  is  carried  on  principally  in  Tuscany,  in  the 
district  of  Fcrmo,  in  the  Alpine  villages  of  the  province  of  Vicenza, 
and  in  some  communes  of  the  provmce  of  Messina.  The  plaiting 
is  done  by  country  women,  while  the  hats  are  made  up  in  factories. 
Both  plaits  and  hats  are  largely  exported. 

Tobacco  is  entirely  a  government  monopoly;  the  total  amount 
manufactured  in  1903-1903  was  16,599  tons — a  fairly  constant  figure. 

The  finest  glass  is  made  in  Tuscany  and  Vcnetia;  Venetian  glass 
is  often  coloured  and  of  artistic  form. 

In  the  various  ceramic  arts  Italy  was  once  unrivalled,  but  the 
ancient  tradition  for  a  long  time  lost  its  primeval  impulse.  The 
works  at  Vinovo,  which  had  fame  in  the  l8th  century,  AwtimiM 
came  to  an  untimely  end  in  1820;  those  of  Castelli  (m  tmtua 
the  Abruzzi),  which  have  been  revived,  were  supplanted  -j^. 
by  Charles  Ill.'s  establishment  at  Capodimonte.  1750, 
wnlch  after  producing  articles  of  surprising  execution  was  closed 
before  the  end  of  the  century.  The  first  place  now  belongs  to  the 
Delia  Doccia  works  at  Florence.  Founded  in  1735  by  the  marquis 
Carlo  Ginori,  they  maintained  a  reputation  of  the  very  highest  kind 
down  to  about  i860;  but  since  then  they  have  not  kept  pace  with 
their  younger  rivals  in  other  lands.  They  still,  however,  are  com- 
mercially successful.  Other  cities  where  the  ceramic  industries  keep 
their  ground  are  Pesaro,  Gubbio,  Facnza  (whose  name  long  a^o 
became  the  distinctive  term  for  the  finer  kind  of  potter's  work  in 
France,  faintce),  Savona  and  Albissola.  Turin,  Aiondovi,  Cuneo. 
Ca Stella montc.  Milan,  Brescia,  Sassuolo,  Imola,  Rimini,  Perugia, 
Castclli,  &c.  In  all  these  the  older  styles,  by  which  these  places 
became  famous  in  the  i6th-i8th  centuries,  have  been  revived.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  production  of  the  finer  wares  amounts 
on  the  average  to  £400,000  per  annum.  The  ruder  branches  of  the 
art — the  maiung  of  tiles  and  common  wares — are  pretty  generally 
diffused. 

The  jeweller's  art  received  large  encouragement  in  a  country 
which  had  so  many  independent  courts;  but  nowhere  lias  it  attained 
a  fuller  development  than  at  Rome.  A  vast  variety  of  trinkets — in 
coral,  glass,  lava,  &c. — is  exported  from  Italy,  or  carried  away  by 
the  annual  host  of  tourists.  The  copying  of  the  paintings  of  the  old 
masters  is  becoming  an  art  industry  of  no  small  mercantile  import- 
ance  in  some  of  the  larger  cities. 

The  production  of  mosaics  is  an  industry  still  carried  on  with 
much  success  in  Italy,  which  indeed  ranks  cxnedtngly  high  in  the 
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department.  The  gnu  mrb  of  the  Vatiaui  «i«  eepcdslty  hmoui 
(more  than  17,000  diitinct  tints  are  employed  in  thev  pnxfuctiona), 
and  there  are  many  other  establiahmcnta  in  Room.  The  Florentine 
nwwairi  are  perhaps  better  known  abroad;  they  are  compoeed  of 
laner  pieces  than  the  Roman.  Those  o(  the  Venetiart  artists  are 
remarluble  for  the  boldness  of  their  colouring.  There  is  a  tendency 
towards  the  foateriag  of  femioioe  home  iodustiiee— laoe-maldngi 
linen-weaviiig,  Ac 

CmiUim  tj  Ok  Worliat  Classa.— The  condttion  of  tlie 
numerous  agricultural  labourers  (who  constitute  ooe-tUrdof  tte 
population)  is,  except  in  some  regions,  bard,  and  in  places 
■bsolutdy  miserable.  Much  light  was  thrown  upon  their  position 
by  the  agricultural  inquity  (tn^ierta  aparia)  completed  in  1S84. 
The  large  numbers  of  emigrants,  who  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
rural  classes,  furnish  another  proof  of  poverty.  The  temu  of 
agrarian  contracts  and  leases  (except  In  districts  vhete  mezudria 
prevails  in  iu  essential  form),  arc  in  many  icgions  disadvantageous 
to  the  hbouiers,  who  suifer  from  the  ^ligation  to  provide 
guarantees  for  payment  of  tent,  for  lepaymeat  of  seed  com  end 
ior  the  division  of  products. 

It  was  only  at  the  close  of  the  19th  centuy  that  the  tne  cause 

of  malaria— the  conveyance  of  the  iafectioa  by  the  bite  tt  the 
m.t.Mm  AiKpUts  cMrifsr-'was  discovered.  This  mosquito  does 
not  as  a  rule  enter  the  large  towns;  but  tow-lying  coast 
districts  and  ilMrained  plains  are  espedally  aubject  to  it.  Much 
has  l><en  done  to  keeping  out  the  insects  by  fine  wire  netting  placed 
on  the  windows  and  the  doors  of  houses,  cspodally  in  the  railway, 
neo's  cottages.  In  i^fa  the  state  took  up  the  sale  of  quinine  at  a 
low  price,  maaufacturijig  it  at  the  central  military  pharmaixutical 
laboratory  at  Turin.    Statistics  show  the  difference  produced  by 


FSoandal  Year. 

Pounds  of 
quinine  sold. 

Deaths  by 
Malarii^ 

1901-1901 
1902-1903 
1903-1904 
1904-190S 
1908-190* 
1906-1907 

Mi* 
•S.9JS 

4s!»« 

4.875 

Th*  pro6t  made  by  the  state,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  a 
•pedal  fund  for  means  against  malaria,  amounted  in  thne 
Dvo  veart  to  £41*759.  tt  has  been  establuhod  that  two  3<^rain 
pnatiilea  a  day  are  a  auffident  prophylactic;  and  the  propnetors 
of  malarious  estates  and  oontrarton  for  public  works  in  malarioua 
dtstricta  are  bound  by  law  to  provide  sufficient  quinine  for  their 
workmen,  death  for  want  of  this  precaution  oominc  under  the  pro- 
viakMv  of  the  workmen's  compensation  act.  Much  has  also  becn« 
tfaoagh  much  remains  to  be,  done  in  the  way  of  bomfieamtntOf  t  ^ 
proper  drain^e  and  improvement  of  the  (genenlly  fertile)  low4ying 
and  hitherto  malarious  ptaiosL 

In  Venetia  the  lives  of  the  small  propnetors  and  of  the  salaried 
peasants  are  often  extremely  miserable.  Thcrc  and  in  Lombardy  the 
disease  known  as  peUagra  is  most  widely  diffused.  The  disease  is 
due  to  pcriaoning  by  niicroK>rBanismr  produced  bjr  deteriorated  maixc;, 
and  can  be  combated  by  care  in  ripeninff,  drying  and  storing  the 
maiae.  The  most  recent  statistics  now  tne  diicase  to  be  diramisfa- 
faie.  Whereas  in  x88]  there  were  104,067  (i6>m  per  1000)  peasants 
amtcted  by  the  disease,  in  1899  there  were  only  73,603  [X0>30  per 
jooo)  peasants,  with  a  maximnm  of  39383  (34-33  per  xooo)  peasants 


in  Venetia,  and  19,357  (i2<QO  per  looo>peafUits  in  Lmnbaady.  '^^ 
decrtase  of  the  disease  is  a  oirect  nsuk  of  the  efforts  made  to  combat 
It,  in  the  form  of  special  hotpitab  or  ptUof^swri,  economic  Idtebens, 
mral  balnriea  and  roalieKuying  ertablubments.  A  bill  for  tbo 
better  prevention  of  pelhgca  was  introduced  in  the  firing  of  1902. 
The  deaths  from  it  dropped  in  that  year  to  3376,  from  3054  la  tba 
previous  year  and  3788  in  1900. 

In  Liguria,  on  account  of  the  comparative  rarity  of  large  estates, 
•gricultnral  kabourers  aro  in  a  better  condition.  Men  earn  between 
%%.  3d.  and  3S.  id.  a  day,  and  women  from  3d.  to  Bd.  In  Emilia 
the  day  bbourcrs,  known  as  disMliiati,  cam,  on  the  contrary,  low 
wagc^  out  of  which  they  have  to  provide  for  dieltcr  and  to  lay  by 
•omethii^  against  unemployment.  Their  condition  u  nuscrabic. 
In  Tuscany,  however,  tne  prevalence  of  sMsaodrto,  properly  sa 
called,  has  raised  tlw  labowRrs*  position.  Yet  in  some  Tuscan 
pcovincci,  as,  lor  instance,  that  of  Graascto,  where  malaria  lagcs, 
labowers  am  ornnizcd  in  gangs  under  "  corporals,'*  who  undertake 
fcanwst  work.  They  aro  poverty-stricken,  and  easily  fall  victims 
to  fever.  In  the  Almizxi  and  in  ApuKa  both  regular  and  Irregular 
workmen  are  ef^agM  by  the  year.  The  raralisrt  or  tunUaU  (factors) 
receive  {m  *  year,  with  a  riigbt  interest  in  the  profits;  the  stock- 
men haidly  cam  In  money  and  kind  £13;  the  muleteers  and  under- 
workmen  get  between  £5  to  £8,  Mtigi  ftttweod,  bread  and  oil; 


traular  woclnen  have  even  kiwcr  wages,  with  a  daily  dlstributioa 
of  bread,  salt  and  oiL  In  Campania  and  Calabria  the  atratoU  and 
wmxon  earn,  in  money  and  kind,  about  £12  a  year;  cowmen, 
shephcnU  and  muleteers  about  £10;  incgular  workmen  are  paid 
from  8id.  to  is.  8d.  per  day,  but  only  find  employment,  on  an 
avenge.  230  days  in  the  year.  The  condition  of  Sicilian  laboureia 
M  also  miserable.  The  huge  extent  of  the  ttUfendi,  or  large  estates* 
■often,  resulu  in  their  being  left  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  who 
exploit  both  workmen  and  farmen  with  such  usury  that  the  latter 
an  often  compelled,  at  the  end  of  a  scanty  year,  to  hand  over  their 
cropa  to  the  usurers  before  harvest.  In  Sardinia  wage-earners  are 
paid  lod.  a  day.  with  free  shelter  and  an  allotment  for  private 
culuvation.  Irregular  adult  workmen  cam  between  lod.  and  is.  3d., 
and  boys  from  6d.  to  lod.  a  day.  Woodcutters  and  viae-watereis, 
however,  sometimes  earn  as  much  as  3s.  a  day. 

The  peasants  somewhat  rarely  use  animal  food — this  is  most  hirgdy 
used  in  Sardinia  and  least  in  Sicily — bread  and  polenta  or  macaitMd 
and  vegetables  being  the  lUple  diet.    Wine  is  the  prevailing  drink.' 

The  condition  <d  the  workmen  employed  in  manufacttires  has 
improved  during  tccent  yean.  Wages  are  higher,  the  cost  of  the 
prime  neccseaiics  of  life  is,  as  a  rule,  lower,  though  taxation  on 
■ome  of  them  is  still  enormous;  eo  that  the  remuneration  ol 
work  has  improved.  Taking  into  account  the  variations  In  wages 
and  in  the  price  of  wheat,  it  may  be  calculated  that  the  number 
of  hours  of  work  requisite  to  cam  a  sum  equal  to  the  price  of 
a  cwt.  of  wheat  fell  from  183  in  1871  to  73  in  x894«  lo 
1898  it  was  105,  on  account  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  and 
since  then  up  tAl  1902  it  oscillated  between  105  and  95. 

Wages  have  risen  from  22-6  centimes  per  hour  <on  an  average) 
to  26'3  centimes,  but  not  in  all  industries.  In  the  mining  ana 
woollen  industries  they  have  fallen,  but  have  incroascd  in  mochaiiKal, 
chemical,  silk  and  cotton  industries.  Wages  vary  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  according  to  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the 
degree  of  development  of  working-class  needs  and  the  state  of 
woridn^-dass  organiation,  which  in  some  places  haa  succeeded  in 
increasing  the  rates  of  pay.  Women  are,  as  a  rule,  paid  lesa  than 
men,  and  though  their  wages  iiave  also  Increased,  the  rise  has  beea 
slighter  than  In  the  case  of  men.  In  some  trades,  for  instance  the 
silk  trade,  women  cam  tittle  more  than  lOd.  a  day,  and,  for  some 
classes  of  work,  as  little  as  7d.  and  a^  The  general  improvement 
in  ssnitation  has  led  to  a  conesponding  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  though  much  still  remains  to  be  done^ 
especially  in  the  south.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  the  case 
that  even  in  the  most  unproraistng  inn  the  bedding  is  cimn. 

The  number  of  industrial  strikes  has  risen  from  year  to  year, 
although,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  pcnoiis  involved  in 
some  dt  thcoi,  the  rise  In  the  number  of  striken  has  not  ^mi«c. 
always  corresponded  to  the  number  of  strikes.  During  ^■"■"^ 
the  yean  1900  and  1901  strikes  wcra  increaungly  numerous,  chie6y 
on  account  of  the  growth  of  Sodaliat  and  working-class  omnixationa. 

The  greatest  proportion  of  strikes  takes  place  in  northern  Italy, 
espemlly  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  where  manufacturing  industries 
aro  most  developed.  Textile,  building  and  mining  industries  show 
the  highest  percentage  at  strikes,  since  they  give  employment  to 
large  numbers  of  men  concentrated  in  single  localities.  Agricultuml 
stakes,  though  less  frequent  than  those  in  manufacturing  industriei^ 
have  special  importance  in  lta>y.  They  are  most  common  tn  the 
north  aod  centre,  a  drcumatancc  which  shows  them  to  be  promoted 
lew  by  the  more  backward  and  more  ignorant  peasants  than  by  the 


botter-cducated  labourcn  of  Lombardy  and  £milia.  among  whom 
Socialist  organizations  are  widespread.  Sino:  iQoi  there  have  been, 
more  than  once,  general  strikes  at  Milan  and  elsewhere,  and  one  in 
the  autumn  of  1905  caused  great  inconvenience  throughout  the 
country,  and  led  to  no  effective  result. 

Although  in  some  industrial  centres  the  working-class  movement 
has  assumed  an  importance  equal  to  that  of  other  countries,  there 
b  no  general  working-class  organization  comparable  to  the  Engli^ 
trade  uoiona.  Mutual  benefit  and  coK}perative  societies  serve  tlit 
pvfpose  of  working<lass  defence  or  o^coce  against  the  emplmen* 
In  1893,'artcr  mAny  vicissitudes,  the  Italian  Socialist  Labour  Party 
was  founded,  and  nas  now  become  the  Italian  Socialist  Party,  in 
which  the  majority  of  ItaUan  workmen  enrol  themselves.  Printers 
a^  bat-makas,  however,  possess  trade  societies.  In  1890  an  agita* 
tion  began  for  the  oigantzation  of  "  Chamben  of  Labour,  intewled 
to  look  after  the  tecnnical  education  of  vrovicmen  and  to  form  com- 
missions of  arbitration  in  case  of  strikes.  Th^  act  also  as  employ- 
ment bureaux,  and  are  often  centres  of  political  propannda.  At 
"  chamben  *' exist  in  many  Italian  cities,  whue  "leaguea 


pnaentsuch 

of  improvement."  or  of 

country  districts.   In  many 


many  1 

ice.'*  are  npidly  ^Mcadiag  in  the 
the  action  of  those  organixations  has 


proved,  at  least  temporarily,  advantageous  to  the  worldog  classes. 

Labour  legislation  Is  backward  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  late 
development  of  aaannfacturing  industry  And  of  .working-daaa 
organization.  On  the  tTth  of  April  1698  a  species  of  Employera' 
Uability  Act  compelled  employcn  of  more  than  five  nuiliiiien  in 
certain  iadxtfbries  to  insun  their  employees  against,  accidents. 
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On  the  iTth  of  July  tSoS  a  national  fund  forthe  Insurance  of  workmen 
against  itlncu  and  old  age  was  founded  by  law  on  the  pnnciple  of 
(^tional  registration.  In  addition  to  an  initial  endowment  by  the 
atate,  part  <A  the  annual  income  of  the  fund  is  furnished  m  various 
forms  by  the  state  (principally  by  making  over  a  proportkm  of  the 
profits  of  the  Post  Ofhcc  Savings  Bank),  and  part  by  the  premiums 
of  the  workmen.  The  minimum  annual  premium  is  six  lire  for  an 
annuity  of  one  lira  per  day  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  insuiancc  against 
nckness.  The  low  level  oi  wages  in  many  trades  and  the  jealousies 
of  the  **  Chambers  of  Labour  "  and  other  working-class  organizations 
impede  rapid  development. 

A  law  came  into  oporation  in  February  1908,  according  to  which 
a  weekly  day  of  rest  (with  few  exceptions)  was  established  on  Sunday 
in  every  case  in  which  it  was  possible,  and  otherwise  upon  some  other 
day  of  the  week. 

The  French  institution  of  Prvdkommes  was  introduced  into  Italy 
in  1893,  under  the  name  of  CtMeii  di  Probiviri.  The  institution  has 
not  attained  ^reat  vogue.  Most  of  the  colleges  deal  with  matters 
affcctiiu[  textile  and  mechanical  industries.  Each  "  college "  is 
foundeo  by  royal  decree,  and  consists  of  a  president,  with  not  fewer 
than  ten  and  not  more  than  twenty  members.  A  conciliation 
bureau  and  a  j  ury  arc  elected  to  deal  with  disputes  concerning  wages, 
hours  of  work,  labour  contracts,  Ac,  and  have  power  to  settle  the 
cUsputcsp  without  appeal*  whcocvcr  the  amouats  involved  do  not 
exceed  £8. 

,  Provident  institutions  have  considerably  developed  in  Italy 

under  the  forms  of  savings  banks,  assurance  companies 

and  mutual  benefit  societies.    Besides  the  Post  Office 

Uoat.         Savings  Bank  and  the  ordinary  savings  banks,  many 

co-operative  credit  societies  and  ordinary  credit  banks 

receive  deposits  of  savings. 

I  The  greatest  number  of  savings  banks  exists  in  Lombard v; 
Piedmont  and  Venetia  come  next.  Campania  holds  the  first  place  10 
the  south*  most  of  the  savings  of  that  r^ion  being  depcMitca  in  the 
provident  institutions  of  Naples.  In  Liguria  and  Sardinia  the  habit 
of  thrift  is  less  developed.  Assurance  societies  in  Italy  arc  subject 
to  the  general  dupottUons  of  the  oommerdal  code  regarding  com- 
mercial companies.  Mutual  benefit  societies  have  increased  rapidly, 
both  because  their  advantages  have  been  appreciated,  and  because, 
until  recently,  the  state  had  taken  no  stepa  directly  to  insure  work* 
men  against  iUneas.  The  present  Italian  mutual  benefit  societies 
resemble  the  ancient  beneficent  corporations,  of  which  in  some 
respects  they  may  be  considered  a  continuation.  The  societies 
require  government  recognition  if  they  wish  to  enjoy  legal  rights. 
The  state  (law  of  the  istli  of  April  1896I  imposed  this  condition  in 
order  to  determine  exactly  the  aims  of  the  sodcties»  and,  while 
allowing  them  to  give  help  to  their  sick,  old  or  feeUe  members,  or 
aid  the lamiUes  of  deceased  memben,  to  forbid  them  to  pay  oid-age 
pcnaons,  lest  they  assumed  burdens  beyond  their  finandal  stren^h. 
Nevertheless,  the  majority  of  societies  have  not  sought  recognition, 
being  auspicious  pf  fiscal  atate  intervention. 

.  Co-operation,  for  the  various  purposes  of  credit,  distribution, 
production  and  labour,  has  attained  great  development  in  Italy. 
Credit  co-operation  is  represented  by  a  special  type 
of  association  known  as  People's  Banks  (Banche 
FopoUtrii,  They  arc  not,  as  a  rule,  supported  by 
workmen  or  peasants,  but  rather  by  small  tradespeople,  mani^* 
facturers  and  farmers.  They  perform  a  useful  function  in 
protecting  their  clients  from  the  cruel  usury  which  prevails, 
especially  in  the  south.  A  recent  form  of  co-operative  credit 
banks  are  the  Casse  Rurali  or  rural  bankst  on  the  Rafteiscn' 
system,  which  lend  money  to  peasants  and  small  proprietors 
out  of  capital  obtained  on  credit  or  by  gift.  .  These  loans  are 
made  on  personal  security,  but  the  members  of  the  bank  do 
Dot  contribute  any  quota  of  the  capital,  though  thdr  liability 
is  unlimited  In  case  of  I06&  Tliey  are  especially  widespread  ia 
I^fflbardy  and  Venetia. 

^stributive  co-operation  is  confined  almost  entbdy  to  Piedmont, 
Uguria,  Lombardy,  Venetia,  Emilia  and  Toscany,  uid  is  pncticaliy 
unknown  in  Ba^lidsta,  the  Abruszi  and  Sardinia. 

Co-opetative  dairies  an  numerous.  They  have,  however,  much 
4kcreasedionumberdnoei889.  MoFenumerousaretheagricultural 
and  viticultural  co-operative  sodetiea,  which  havelafsdy  inaoaaed  in 
number.  Tbevare  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  fertile  pulnaof  WMrth 
Italy,  where  tncy  enjoy  considerable  success,  removinf  the  cause  of 
labour  troubles  and  strikes,  and  providing  for  culuvation  on  a 
sufficiently  large  scale.  The  richest,  however,  of  the  co-operative 
societies,  though  few  in  number,  are  those  for  the  production  of 
electricity,  for  textile  industries  and  for  y****»HT  ana  glass  manu- 
factures. 

Gxifjenitlon  In  genersl  is  most  widely  diffused,  tn  ptoportioo  to 
population,  in  oential  Italy;  leas  so  in  northern  Italy,  and  much 
less  so  faithtKniUiand  the  islands,  kthqs  appears  that  co-operaiion 
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flourishes  most  tn  the  districts  In  whidi  the  mestadria  syst^  has 
been  prevalent. 

^Uwavi.— -The  first  rai1«ny  in  luly,  a  line  16  m.  long  from  Naples 
to  Castellammare,  was  opened  in  IB40.  By  1881  there  were  some 
5500  m.  open,  in  1891  some  8000  m.,  white  m  1901  the  total  length 
was  9317  m.  In  July  1905  all  the  principal  lines,  which  had  been 
constructed  by  the  state,  but  had  been  since  1883  let  out  to  three 
companies  (Vfediterranean,  Adriatic,  Sicilian),  were  taken  over  by 
the  state;  their  length  amounted  in  1001  to  6147  m.,  and  in  1907 
to  84W  m.  The  minor  lines  (many  of  tnem  narrow  gauge)  remain  in 
the  hands  of  private  companies.  The  total  length,  including  the 
Sardinian  railways,  was  10,368  m.  in  1907,  The  sutc,  in  takii^  over 
the  railways,  did  not  exercise  suffident  care  to  see  that  the  Unes  and 
the  rolling  stock  were  kept  up  to  a  proper  state  of  efficiency  and 
adequacy  for  the. work  they  had  to  pcnorm;  while  the  step  itself 
was  taken, somewhat  hastily.  The  result  was  that  for  the  first  t«'o 
years  of  state  administration  the  service  was  distinctly  bad,  and  the 
lack  of  goods  trucks  at  the  ports  was  especially  (etc.  A  capttat 
expenditure  of  £4iOOO,ooo  annually  was  decided  on  to  bring  the  lines 
up  to  the  necessary  state  of  cffiaency  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
rapklly  increaMng  trafhc.  It  was  estimated  in  1906  that  this  would 
have  to  be  maintained  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  with  a  funbcr  total 
expenditure  of  /14.000.000  on  new  lines. 

Comparing  the  state  of  things  in  1901  with  that  of  1881,  for  the 
whole  country,  we  find  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic  almost 
doubled  (except  the  cattle  tramc),  the  capital  expenditure  almost 
doubkid,  the  workii^  expenses  per  mile  almost  imperceptibly 
increased,  and  the  gross  receipts  per  mile  slightly  lower.  The 
Personiui  had  increased  from  70,568  to  108,690.  The  construction 
of  numerous  unremunerative  lines,  and  the  free  granting  of  con* 
cessions  to  government  and  other  employees  (and  also  of  cheap 
tickets  on  special  occasions  for  congresses,  &c.,  in  various  town^ 
without  strict  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  the  claimants)  will 
account  for  the  failure  to  realize  a  higher  profit.  The  fares  (in  slow 
trains,  with  the  addition  of  10%  for  expenses)  are:  1st  class,  l-85d.t 
and,  I  'jd. ;  3rd,  o*735d.  per  mile.  There  are,  however,  considerable 
reductions  for  distances  over  93  oi.(  on  a  scale  increasing  in  propor> 
tion  to  the  distance. 

The  taking  over  of  the  main  lines  by  the  state  has  of  course 
produced  a  con^derable  chan|^  in  the  financial  situation  of  the 
railways.  The  state  incurred  in  this  connexion  a  liability  of  some 
£30,000,000,  of  which  about  £16,000,000  represented  the  rolling 
stock.  The  state  has  considerably  improved  the  engines  and  passenger 
carriages.  The  capital  value  of  the  whole  of  the  lines,  rolling  stock, 
Ac,  for  1908-1909  was  calcuhitcd  approximately  at  £344,i6lr40(^ 
and  the  [irofits  at  £3.295,019,  or  a>3%. 

Milan  is  the  moat  important  railway  centre  in  the  country,  and 
ia  followed  \rr  Turin,  Genoa,  Verona,  Bologna.  Rome,  Naples.  Lorn* 
hardy  and  Piedmont  are  much  better  provided  with  railways  in 
proportion  to  their  arta  than  any  other  parts  of  Italy;  next  come 
Venetia,  Emilia  and  the  Immediate  environs  of  Naples. 

The  northern  frontier  is  crossed  by  the  railway  from  Turin  to 
Ventimiglia  by  the  Col  di  Tenda,  the  Mont  Ccnis  line  from  Turin 
to  Modane  (tno  tunnd  is  7  n.  in  length),  the  Simpton  line  (tunnel 
II  ro.  in  la|«th)  from  Doroodossc^  to  Brigue,  the  St  Cotthanl  from 
M3an  to  Chlasso  (the  tunnel  is  entirely  in  Swiss  territory),  tba 
Brenner  from  Verona  to  Trent,  the  line  from  Udine  to  Tanns  and 
the  line  from  Venice  to  Triest  by  the  Adriatic  coast.  Besides  these 
international  lines  the  most  important  are  those  from  Milan  to  Turin 
(via  Vercelli  and  via  Alessandna),  to  Genoa  via  Tortona,  to  Bolcqgna 
via  Parma  and  Modena,  to  Venma,  and  the  slMnter  lines  to  the 
district  of  the  lakes  of  Lombardy;  £rom  Turin  to  C^oa  via  Savona 
and  via  Alessandria;  from  Genoa  to  Savona  and  Ventimigtia  alof^ 
the  Riviera,  and  along  the  south-west  coast  of  ItiJy,  via  Sarzana 
(whence  a  line  runs  to  Parma)  to  Pisa  (whence  lines  run  Co  Pistoia 
and  Florence)  and  Rome;  frt»n  Verona  to  Modeu.  and  to  Venice 
via  Padua;  from  Bologfa  to  Padua,  to  Rimini  (and  thence  along 
the  north-east  coast  via  Ancona,  Castellammare  Adriatico  ana 
Foggia  to  Brindisi  and  Otranto),  and  to  Florence  and  Rome;  from 
Rome  to  Ancona,  to  Castellammare  Adriatico  and  to  Naples;  from 
Naples  to  FosKia*  via  Metaponto  (with  a  junction  for  neggio  dl 
Calabria),  to  Brindisi  and  to  Reggio  cfi  Calabria.  (For  the  bkiliaa 
and  Sardinian  Unes,  see  Sicily  and  Sardinia.)  The  speed  of  tho 
trains  is  not  high,  nor  are  the  runs  without  stoppage  lon^  as  a  rule. 
One  of  the  fastest  runs  ia  from  Rome  to  Ortc,  52*40  m.  m  69  min., 
or  45*40  m.  per  hour,  but  this  is  a  double  line  with  tittle  traffic. 
The  lowspeeoreduoestbcpoiMitialityof  the  lines.  The  insufficiency 
of  rolling  stock,  and  eepeaaUv  of  goods  wagons,  is  mainly  caused 
by  ddays  in  "  handling^'  traffic  oonsequeat  on  this  or  other  cauKs. 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  great  length  d  the  singk:  linea 
south  ci  Rome.  It  Is  thus  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  provide  trucka 
for  a  sudden  emergency,  «.g.  the  vintage  season;  and  in  19M-1907 
complaints  were  many,  v^tle  the  seaports  were  continually  sbovt  oi 
tnicla.  This  led  to  aeficiendes  in  the  supply  of  coal  to  ue  maun* 
facturing  centres,  and  to  some  direnion  elsewhere  of  shipping. 

5iMOT  and  SUctric  TramwayM. — Tramways  with  mcchanka] 
traction  have  developed  rapidly.  Between  i875i  when  the  first  line 
was  opened,  and  1001,  the  length  Of  the  lines  grew  to  l8yo  m.  of 
•team  and  970  m.  01  electric  tramways.  These  lines  exist  pnndpally 
ia  Irfii&bardy  (especially  in  the  province  of  MiUa)i  in  Piedaoai* 
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MpecUUy  la  the  pfoVMte  Hi  Turio;  «ad  ia  otlwr  wgi— ■  of  Dofthcra 
wd  ceatnl  It&Iy.  In  tht  Kmth  they  ue  mci  m  tooount  partly  of 
the  mouatainout  character  of  the  countiy*  and  partly  of  the  icarctty 
idtn&c.  AU  the  unporunt  towns  of  Ittly  are  pravkwd  with  internal 
riectric  tnmways.  moatlv  with  overhead  wires. 

C^rn^fi-raad*  have  been  srestly  extended  in  modern  timeti 
akhouah  their  raUo  to  are^varies  in  different  localities.  la  north 
Italy  there  are  1480  yds.  of  road  per  «q.  m.;  in  central  Italy  995; 
in  toutbem  Italy  40s;  in  Sardinia  596.  and  in»Sicily  only  94^. 
Tliey  are  as  a  rule  w^  kept  up  in  north  and  central  Italy,  lest  Jo  in 
die  south,  where,  esDedally  in  Calabria,  many  villages  are  inac- 
cessible by  road  and  have  only  footpaths  leadins  to  them.  By  the 
act  of  1903  the  state  contributes  half  and  the  province  a  quarter  of 
^  cost  M  roads  connecting  communes  with  the  nearest  railway 
ttations  or  landing  places. 

Inland  Namiohw. — Navigable  canals  had  in  ite6  a  total  length  of 
about  655  OB.;  they  aic  principally  situated  in  E^iodmont,  Lombardy 
and  VenttHU  and  arc  thus  practically  confined  to  the  Po  basin. 
Canals  lead  irom  Milan  to  the  Ticino,  Adda  and  Po.  The  Po  is  itself 
oavigaUe  from  Turin  downwards,  but  through  its  ddta  it  is  so  sandy 
that  canals  are  preferred,  the  Po  di  Votano  and  the  Po  di  Primaro  on 
the  right,  and  the  Canale  Bianco  on  the  left.  The  total  length  of 
navigable  rivers  is  967  nk 

Posts,  Tti4»o^  AM  Tthphmus, — ^Tbe  number  of  post  offices 
(including  CMKltoric,  or  collecting  oflkes,  which  art  rajudljr  being 
elimioated}  increased  from  aaoo  in  1863  to  4823  in  18S1, 6700  in  1891 
and  6817  m  1904-  In  sjut*  of  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
letters  and  post  cards  (u.  nearly  10  per  inhabitant  per  annum  in 
1904,  as  against  5-65  in  1888)  the  average  is  considerably  below 
that  of  most  other  European  countries.  The  number  of  state  tde- 
graph  offices  was  4605,  of  other  offices  (railway  and  tramway  stationai 
which  accept  private  telegrams  for  transmission)  1930.  The 
tdephone  system  is  conaioeiably  developed;  in  1901,  92  urban  and 
66  inter  ->  urban  systems  existed.  They  were  installed  by  private 
companiea,  but  have  been  taken  over  by  the  state.  International 
communication  between  Rome  and  Paris,  and  Italy  and  Swicaerland 
also  exists.  The  parcel  post  and  money  order  services  have  largely 
increased  unce  i887~i888,  the  number  of  parcel*  having  almost 
doubled  (those  for  abroad  are  more  than  trebled),  while  the  number 
of  money  orders  issued  is  trebled  and  their  value  doubled  (about 
£40,000,000).  The  value  of  the  foreign  ordere  paid  in  Italy  increased 
vom  £1.380,000  (0  £2.356.000  owing  to  the  increase  of-enugrattoa 
and  of  the  savings  sent  home  by  emigrants. 

At  the  end  of  1907  Italy  was  among  the  few  countries  that  had  not 
adopted  the  reduction  cd  postage  sanctioned  at  the  Postal  Union 
congress,  held  in  Rome  in  1906,  by  which  the  rates  became  a  Jd.  for 
the  first  o«-,  and  lid-  per  01.  afterwards.  The  internal  rate  is  isc. 
(lid.)  po- 1  OS.:  post-cards  IOC.  (id.),  reply  ISC  On  the  other  hand. 
letters  within  the  posul  district  are  only  sc  ud.)  per  i  oz.  Printed 
'ijoi.).  The *-''- 
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Among  the  staanwfs  the  iocraaae  has  chi^y  take*  filaet  io 

of  more  than  1000  tons  displacement,  but  the  number  of  large 


natter  is  ac.  {Id.)  per  30  grammea  (1]  c 


t  regulations  pfovide 


that  if  there  is  a  neater  weight  of  corre^xMidence  (including  book- 
packets)  than  i|  lb  for  any  Individual  by  any  one  delivery,  notioe 
shall  be  g^ven  him  that  it  is  lying  at  the  post  office,  he  l>euig  thea 
obliged  to  anange  for  fetchii^  it.  Lctten  insured  for  a  fixed  sum 
are  not  delivered  under  any  circumstances. 

Money  order  cards  are  very  convenient  and  cheap  (up  to  10  lire 
18s.]  for  IOC.  (id.]),  as  tbty  need  not  be  enclosed  in  a  letter,  while  a 
short  private  menage  cao  be  written  on  them.  Owing  to  the  com- 
paratively  small  amount  of  letters,  it  is  found  powble  to  have  a 
travelling  post  office  on  all  principal  trains  (while  almost  ever^  train 
has  a  travelling  sorter,  for  whom  a  compartment  is  reserved)  without 
a  late  fee  being  exacted  in  either  case.  In  the  principal  towns  letters 
nay  be  postM  in  spedal  boxes  at  the  head  office  just  before  the 
departure  of  any  nven  mail  train,  and  are  conveyed  direct  to  the 
travelling  post  office.  Another  convenient  arrangement  is  the 
provision  of  letter-boxes  on  electric  tramcare  in  some  cities. 

MerainUU  Marine. — Between  the  years  i88t  and  1905  the  number 
of  ships  entered  and  cleared  at  Italian  ports  decreased  slightly 
(219.598  in  1S81  and  208,737  in  1905},  while  their  aggregate  tonnage 
increased  (33,070,704  in  i8«i  and  80,782,030  in  1905}.  In  the  move- 
ment of  shipping,  trade  with  foreign  countries  prevaib  fe^)ecially  as 
regards  amvatol  over  trade  between  Italian  ports.  Most  of  the 
merchaiKlise  and  passengers  bound  for  and  hailing  from  (ordgn  ports 
■ail  under  foreign  flags.  Similariy,  foreign  vessels  prevail  over 
Italian  vessels  in  regard  to  goods  embarked.  £arop«in  countries 
absorb  the  greater  part  of  Italian  sea-borne  tnde.  whereas  most  of 
the  pnaaer^er  traffic  goes  to  North  and  South  America.  The  substi- 
tution of  steamships  Tor  sailing  vessels  has  brought  about  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Italian  mercantile 
marine,  whether  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  the  fisheries  or  in 
traffic  on  the  high  seas.   Thus>- 
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veaeb  hai  abo  increased.  The  most  important  lulian  ports  are 
(in  order)  1  Oooa,  Naples,  Palermo,  Leghorn,  Messina,  Venice, 
Catania. 

Fortifu  rroic.— lulian  tnde  with  foreian  countries  (imports  and 
exports)  during  the  quinquennium  l87»-l876  averaged  ^(94,000,000 
a  year:  in  the  quinquennium  1893-1807  it  (ell  to  £88,960,000  a  year. 
In  1(98,  hosrevcr,  the  total  rase  to  1104,680,000.  but  the  increase 
was  principally  due  to  the  extim  importation  df  corn  in  that  year. 
In  Ik;  it  was  nfarly  {iio/xwAoo.  Since  1^9  there  has  been  ■ 
steady  increase  both  in  imports  and  exports.    Thus : — 


Year. 

Trade  with  Foreign  Countries  in  £1000 
(exclusive  of  Precious  Meuls).' 

Totals. 

Impotta 

Exports. 

Excess  o( 

Imports  over 

Exports. 

1871 
|8«I 
1891 
1900 
1904 

81,966 

iarj3« 
140.437 

38.548 
49,587 

76J49 

434>8 
46.631 
35,07» 

14480 
13,661 

'  No  aocoUBt  has  here  beeo  taken  of  fluctuations  o(  exchange. 

The  great  extension  at  Italian  coast-tine  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
not  really  a  source  o(  sncngth  to  the  Italian  mcncantile  marine,  as 
few  of  the  poets  haw  a  large  enough  hinterland  to  provide  them  with 
trainc,  and  in  this  hinterland  (except  in  the  basin  ol  the  Po)  there  are 
no  canals  or  navigable  rivers.  Another  source  of  weakness  is  the  fact 
that  luly  is  a  country  of  transit  and  the  lulian  mercantile  marine 
has  toenttf  into  competition  with  the  ships  of  other  countries,  which 
call  there  in  passing.  A  third  difficulty  is  the  comparatively  small 
tonnage  and  volume  of  Italian  exports  relatively  to  the  imports, 
the  former  in  1907  being  about  one-fourth  of  the  latter,  and  greatly 
out  of  proportion  to  the  relative  value;  while  a  fourth  is  the  lack 
clfaciKtiw  lor  handling  goods,  especially  in  the  smaller  porta. 

The  total  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1907  amounted  to 
i57,8jn,ooo,  an  increase  of_£7 ,530,000  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  190&  the  exports  for  the  corresponding  period 
amounted  to  £35,8^,000,  a  diminution  of  £1,520,000  as  compared 
•nth  the  corresponding  period  of  1906.  The  diminution  was  due  to  s 
smaller  exportation  of  raw  silk  and  oil.  The  countries  with  which  this 
tradeismainlycarriedonare:  (imports) United Kingdo/n, Ciermany, 
United  States,  France,  Russia  and  India:  (exports)  Switierland, 
Umted  States,  (Germany,  Fiance,  United  Kingdom  and  Argentina. 

The  moat  important  imports  are  sninerals,  including  coal  and 
metals  (both  in  pig  and  wrought);  silks,  raw,  spun  and  woven: 
stone,  potter's  earths,  earthenware  and  glass;  com,  Aour  and 
farinaceous  producu;  cotton,  taw,  spun  and  woven;  and  live  stock. 
The  principal  exports  are  silk  and  cotton  tissues,  live  stock,  wines, 
spirits  and  oils;  com,  flour,  macaroni  and  similar  products;  ana 
minerals,  chiefly  sulphur.  Before  the  tariff  reform  of  1887  manu- 
factured articles,  alimentary  products  and  raw  materials  for  manu- 
facture held  the  principal  places  in  the  imports.  In  the  exports, 
alimentary  products  came  first,  while  raw  materials  for  manufacture 
and  manufactured  articles  were  o(  little  account.  The  traasforma* 
tion  of  Italy  from  a  purely  agriculttissi  into  a  largely  industrial 
country  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  trade  in  raw  stuffs,  semi* 
manufactured  and  manufactured  materials,  now  preponderates  over 
that  in  alimentary  products  and  wholly-manufactured  articles,  both 
the  importation  of  raw  materialsand  the  exportation  of  manufactured 
articles  having  increased.  The  balance  of  Italian  tiade  has  unrler- 
gone  frequent  fluctuationa.  The  large  predominance  of  imports 
over  cxpons  after  1884  was  a  result  of  the  (ailing  off  of  the  export 
trade  in  live  stock,  olive  oil  and  wine,  on  account,  of  the  clo^ng  of 
the  French  market,  srhile  the  importation  of  com  from  Rtmia  and 
the  Balkan  States  increased  considerably.  In  1894  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  fell  to  £2,720^0,  out  by  1898  it  had  grown 
to  £8491.000,  in  consequence  chsfly  of  the  increased  importation  Of 
coal,  raw  cotton  and  cotton  thread,  pig  and  catt  iron,  old  iron, 
creaseandoil-seedsfor  use  in  lulian  industries.  In  1B99  the  excess 
of  imports  over  exports  (ell  to  £3,006,000;  but  since  thea  It  has  never 
been  less  than  £12^000,000. 

Edvcatiti. — Public  instruction  in  Italy  it  regulated  by  the 
state,  which  maintains  public  schools  of  every  grade,  and 
requires  that  other  public  schools  shall  conform  10  the  rules  ot 
the  state  schools.  No  private  person  may  open  a  school  without 
stale  authorization.    Schools  may  be  classed  thus:— 

I.  Elementary,  of  two  grades,  of  the  lower  of. which  there 
must  legaOy  be  at  least  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  in  each 
commune;  while  the  upper  grade  elementary  school  is  required 
in  communes  having  normal  and  secondary  schools  ot  ovei 
4000  inhabitants.  In  both  the  instruction  is  free  They  are 
maimaincd  by  the  commuocs,  sometimes  with  state  help. 
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The  «ge  Kmit  is  £z  to  nine  yean  for  tlie  lower  grade,  and  up 
to  twelve  for  the  higher  grade,  attendance  being  obUgatory  at 
the  latter  also  wheie  it  exists.  2.  Secondaiy  instruction  (i.) 
dauical  in  the  ginnasi  and  licti,  tlie  latter  leading  to  the 
universities;  (ii.)  technical  3.  Higher  education— universities, 
higher  institutes  and  special  schools. 

Of  the  secondary  and  higher  educatory  methods,  in  the  normal 
schools  and  licsi  the  state  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  staff 
and  for  scientific  material,  and  often  largely  supports  the  ginnasi 
and  technical  schools,  which  should  by  law  be  supported  by  the 
communes.  The  universities  are  maintained  by  the  stale  and 
by  their  own  ancient  resources;  while  the  higher  special  schools 
are  maintained  conjointly  by  the  state,  the  province,  the  com- 
mune and  (sometimes)  the  local  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  number  of  persons  unable  to  read  and  write  has  gradually 
decreased,  both  absolutely  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  The  census  of  1871  gave  73%  of  illiterates,  that 
of  >88l,  6-1%,  and  that  of  1901,  $6%,  i^  51-8  for  males  and  608 
for  femidc*.  In  Piedmont  there  were  17-7%  of  illiterates  above 
Six  yean  (the  lowest)  and  in  Calabria  78-7%  (the  highest), 
the  figurei  for  the  whole  country  being  48-5.  As  might  be 
expected,  progress  has  been  most  rapid  wherever  education,  at 
the  moment  of  national  unification,  was  most  widely  diffused. 
For  instance,  the  number  of  bridegrooms  unable  to  write  their 
names  In  1872  was  in  the  province  of  Turin  >6%,  and  in  the 
Calabrian  province  of  Cosenza  90%;  in  1899  the  percentage  in 
the  province  of  Turin  had  fallen  to  5  %,  while  in  that  of  Cosenza 
it  was  stili  76%.  Infant  asylums  (where  the  fint  rudiments  of 
instruction  are  imparted  to  children  between  two  and  a  half  and 
lix  yean  of  age)  and  elementary  schools  have  increased  in 
number.  There  has  been  a  oorreqionding  increase  in  the  number 
of  scholars.    Thus: — 
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gnatwt  Incrgaie  has  takes  plaoe  la  tedialcat  edaeatlon,  when  It  has 
been  much  more  rapid  than  in  claancal  edoeation.  There  are  three 
higher  commercial  tcbooti,  with  academic  tank,  at  Venice,  Genoa 
and  Bari,  and  eleven  secondary  comnieirial  schools;  and  technical 
and  commercial  schools  for  women  at  Florence  and  Milan.  The  . 
number  of  agricultural  schoola  has  also  grown,  although  the  total 
is  relatively  small  when  compared  with  population.  The  attendance 
at  the  various  classes  of  aecoodary  schools  in  1882  and  1903  is  shown 
by  the  followingtfable: — 


Year. 

Infant  Asylums 
(Public  and  Private). 

Daily  Elementary  Schools 
(Public  and  Private). 

Number  of 
Asylums. 

Number  of 
Scholars. 

Number  of 
Schoolrooms. 

Number  of 
SchoUrs. 

t885-<6 
1890-91 
i90l-0> 

2^ 
J3I4 

240  J65 
278.204 
355.594 

53,628 
57,077 
61,777 

2,252,898 
3,418,692 
2.733.349 

The  teachen  in  1901-1903  numbered  65.739  (exclusive  of  576 
non-teaching  directors  and  372  teachers  o{  special  subjects)  or 
about  41  5  scholars  per  teacher. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  the  public  ■tate-«ipported  achools  has  been 
much  greater  than  in  the  private  ichools.  School  buildings  have 
been  improved  and  the  quafiftcatioas  of  tcochen  raised.  Neverthe- 
less, many  schools  are  still  defective,  both  from  a  hygienic  and  a 
teaching  point  of  view;  nchilc  the  economic  position  of  the  ele- 
mentary teachera,  who  in  Italy  depend  upon  the  communal  admini- 
strationt  and  not  upon  the  state,  is  still  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
extremely  low. 

The  bw  of  16^7  rendering  education  compulsory  for  children 
between  hx  and  mne  years  of  age  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
spread  of  elementary  education.  The  law  is,  however,  imperfectly 
enforced  for  financial  neasons.  In  1^1-1902  only  65%  out  of  the 
lirhole  number  of  children  between  six  and  nine  years  of  age  were 
rnistered  in  the  lower  standards  of  the  elementary  and  private 
schools.  The  evening  schools  have  to  tome  extent  bclpod  to  spread 
education.  Their  number  and  that  of  thnr  schotars  have,  however, 
decreajed  since  the  irithdiawal  of  state  aubaidics.  In  1871-1873 
there  were  375,947  scholara  at  the  tvcning  schools  and  IM'S^S  at 
the  holiday  schools,  while  in  1900-1901  tneae  numbers  had  fallen 
to  ^.510  and  35.460  respectively.  These  are,  however,  the  only 
institutions  tn  which  a  decrease  is  shown,  and  by  the  law  of  1906 
5000  of  these  institutions  are  to  be  provided  in  the  communes  where 
the  proportion  of  illiterates  is  highest.  In  1895  they  numb«R:d  4345. 
with  138,181  scholars.  Regimental  8cho<Hs  impart  dementary 
education  to  illiterate  soldiers.  Whereas  the  levy  of  1894  showed 
40%  of  the  recruits  to  be  comf^el^  illiterate,  only  37%  were 
illiterate  when  the  levy  was  discharged  m  1897,  Private  institutions 
and  working-class  associations  have  striven  to  improve  the  intel- 
lectual condtllons  of  the  working  classes.  Popular  universities  have 
lately  attained  considerable  development.  The  number  of  institutes 
devoted  to  secondary  education  remained  almost  unchanged  between 
1880-1881  and  1895-1896W  In  some  {daces  the  number  has  even  been 
itiminished  by  the  suppreMion  of  private  educational  institutes. 
But  the  number  of  scholars  has  considerate  increased,  and  show* 
a  ratio  superior  to  the  general  increase  01  the  population.    The 


1882. 

1902. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Ginnasi— 
Government     ,  _ 

ment  schools       ..... 
Not  on  such  a  footing  .... 

Total     .     ,     . 

Technical  schaob- 

OnanequaUooting     .... 
Not  on  such  a  looting  .... 

Total     .    .     . 

Ucel— 

On  an  equal  footing      .... 
Not  on  such  a  footing  .... 

Total     . 

Technical  institutes- 
Government      

On  an  equal  footing    .     •     ,     . 
Not  on  such  a  (ooting,     .    .     . 

Total     .     .     . 

Nautical  institutes- 
Government     

On  an  equal  footing      .... 
Not  on  such  a  footing  .... 

Total     .     .     .^ 

13.875 

6417 
12,609 

24,081 

7,208 
24.830' 

192 

76 
442 

42,811 

56.139 

710 

8,670 

30,4" 
12.055 
3.623' 

188 
101 
106" 

24.833 

46,089 

395 

6fi23 
1,167 
4.600 

10,983 

:2?i' 

121 

".390 

17.900 

34' 

619 

378" 

7 

7,858 

11.930 

79 

»3 

I,«7« 

IB 

1 
1 

8t6 

1.945 

20 

'1896. 

The  schools  which  do  not  obtain  equality  with  govemntent  Khools 
are  either  some  of  those  conducted  by  religious  orders,  or  else  those 
in  which  a  sufficient  standard  is  not  reached.  The  toul  number  of 
such  schools  was,  in  1896,  743  .with  33,813  pupils. 

The  pupils  of  the  secondary  schools  reach  a  maximum  of  6*60  per 
1000  in  Ltguria  and  5-92  in  Latium,  and  a  minimum  of  2*36  in  the 
Abruzzi,  3-37  in  Calabria  and  1*65  in  Basilicata. 

For  the  boarding  schools,  or  conviui,  there  are  only  Incomplete 
reports  except  for  the  institutions  directly  dependent  on  the  ministry 
of  public  instruction,  which  are  comparatively  few.  The  rest  are 
largely  directed  by  religious  institutions.  In  1805-1896  there  were 
919  convitii  for  boys,  with  59,066  pupils,  of  which  40,  with  381a 
pupils,  were  dependent  on  the  ministry  (in  1901-1902  there  were  43  ot 
these  with  4036  pupils);  and  I456forgirls,with49,367  pupils, of  which 
only  8,  with  about  600  pupils,  were  dependent  on  tne  ministry. 

The  scuoU  normali  or  training  schools  (n  7  in  number,  of  which  75 
were  government  institutions)  (or  teachers  had  1339  male  students  in 
1901-1903,  showing  hardly  any  increase,  while  the  female  students 
increased  from  800^  in  1882-1883  to  23,316  in  1895-1896,  but 
decreased  to  I9>044  ^n  1901-1903,  owing  to  the  admission  of  women 
to  telegraph  and  telephone  work.  The  female  secondary  schools  in 
1881-1883  numbered  77,  of  which  7  were  government  institutions. 
with  3569  pupils;  in  1001-1902  there  were  233  schoolu  (9  govern- 
mental) with  9347  pupils. 

The  toul  attendance  of  students  in  the  various  faculties  at  the 
different  universities  and  higher  institutes  is  as  follows: — 


1882. 

1901. 

Law 

Ph  ilosophy  and  letters      . 
Medicine  and  surgery 
Professional  diploma,  pharmacy 
Mathematics  and  natural  science 
Engineering        .... 
Agriculture         .       •       ,       . 
Comnicrce  •       •       »       •       « 

Total 

4.8ot 

982 

•.385 
1.703 

9.055 
3.S90 
3.500 
r.293 
507 
■67 

13.065 

27.900 
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That  a  \u^  all-nMind  increaae  in  Mcoadary  and  bi|[hcr  education 
u  shown — satisfactory  in  many  respects,  but  showing  that  more 
young  men  devote  themselves  to  the  learned  profcsNions  (especially 
to. the  law)  than  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  wilMastiry. 
There  are  3i  universities — Bologna.  Cagliari.  Camcnno,  Catania, 
Ferrara.Genoa.Maccrau,  Messina,  Modena,  Naples,  Fadua,  Pak-rmo, 
I^inna,  Pavia,  Perugia.  Pisa«  Konur,  Sas»ari,  Siena,  Turin,  Urbino, 
rd  which  Camerino,  Kerrara,  Perugia  and  Urbino  are  not  state 
institutions;  university  courses  are  al^o  given  at  'Aquila,  Bari  and 
Cacannro.  0(  these  the  most  froqucntcd  m  1904-1905  were :  Naples 
(4745).  Turin  (^50.  Rome  (afry)).  Bologna  (17H).  Pavia  (1559), 
Padua  (1364},  Genoa  (1276),  and  the  leant  Irvqucntcd,  Cagliari  (254), 
Siena  (335)  and  Saasari  (200).  The  prorestors  arc  ordiiiary  ami 
extraordinary,  and  free  professors  iiibrri  dounti),  corresponding  to 
the  German  PrmOdvunten,  arc  also  allowed  to  be  attached  to  the 
universities. 

The  institutions  which  co-operate  with  the  universities  arc  the 
special  schoob  for  enginecin  at  Turin,  Naptc:*,  Rnme  and  Bologna 
(and  others  attached  to  some  of  the  univerbiMcs),  the  higher  iechnu;al 
institute  at  Milan,  the  higher  veterinary  schooU  *il  Milan,  Naples 
and  Turin,  the  institute  Tur  higher  studies  at  Florence  UsUtuto  di 
ttudi  smpervm,  prtUici  t  di  fifrfftioHamrito).  the  literary  and  scirntific 
academy  of  Milan,  the  higher  in^itutrs  for  the  training  of  female 
teachers  at  Florence  and  Kome,  the  Institute  of  Sociji  Studies  at 
Florence,  the  higher  commrrrial  srhnoU  at  Veniix.  Ekiri  and  Genoa, 
the  commercial  univcnity  founded  by  L.  Bocconi  at  MiLia  iti  1902, 
the  higher  naval  school  at  Genoa,  the  higher  schools  of  agriculture 
at  Milan  and  Portici.  the  exprrimrnial  institute  at  Perugia,  the 
school  of  forestry  at  Vallambro^a.  the  industrial  museum  at  Turirt 
The  special  secondary  institutions,  distinct  from  thow  already 
reckoned  under  the  universities  and  allied  schonls,  include  an 
Oriental  institute  at  Naples  with  243  pupils;  34  <tchooU  of  agriculture 
with  (1904-190S)  19'S  students:  2  nchools  of  mining  (at  Caltaniwttn 
and  Igfesias>  with  (i904->9f>S>  83  students:  308  industrial  and 
commercial  schools  with  {1903-1904)  46.411  students;  174  schools 
of  desipi  and  moulding  with  (1S9H)  12.556  Atudonts:  13  government 
fine  art  institutes  (1904-1905)  with  277H  studentn  and  13  non- 
goveminent  with  1662  students:  5  government  institutes  of  music 
with  ioa6  students,  and  51  non -government  with  4)09  pupils  (1904- 
.yifS).    Almost  all  of  these  show  a  oinsiderablc  increase. 

Libratia  are  numerous  in  Italy,  those  even  of  small  dtics 
being  often  rich  in  manuscripts  and  valuable  works.  Stattsiics 
collected  in  1893-1894  and  1896  revealed  the  ciisLencc  of  1831 
libraries,  eilher  private  (but  open  to  tlw  public)  or  completely 
public.  'Die  public  libraries  have  been  enormously  increased 
since  1870  by  the  incorporation  of  the  treasures  of  suppressed 
monastic  institutions.  The  richest  in  manuscripts  is  that  of  the 
Vatican,  especially  unce  the  purchase  of  the  Barberini  Library  in 
1902;  it  now  contains  over  34,000  MSS.  The  Vatican  archives 
are  also  of  great  iQtportancc.  Most  large  towns  contain  im- 
portant state  or  communal  archives,  in  which  a  considerable 
amount  of  research  is  being  done  by  local  investigators;  the 
various  societies  for  local  history  {Sttcirtd  di  Stwia  Palria)  do 
very  good  work  and  issue  valuable  publications;  the  treasures 
which  the  archives  contain  are  by  no  means  exhausted.  Libraries 
and  archives  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Itistiuction.  A  separate  department  of  this  ministry 
under  a  director-general  has  the  charge  of  antiquities  and  fine 
arts,  malting  archacolo^cal  excavations  and  supervising  those 
undertaken  by  private  persons  (permission  10  foreigners,  even 
to  foreign  schools,  to  excavate  in  Italy  is  rarely  granted),  and 
maintaining  the  numerous  state  museums  and  picture  galleries. 
The  exportation  of  works  of  art  and  antiquities  from  llaly  without 
leave  of  the  ministry  is  forbidden  (though  it  has  in  the  past 
been  sometimes  cvatlcd).  Ad  inventory  of  those  subjects,  the 
exportation'  of  which  can  in  no  case  be  permitted,  has  been 
prepared;  and  the  ministry  has  at  its.disposal  a  fund  of  £200,000 
for  the  purchase  of  important  works  of  art  of  all  kinds. 

Ckariiies. — In  Italy  there  is  no  legal  right  in  the  poor  to  be 
supported  by  the  parish  or  commune,  nor  any  obligation  on  the 
commune  to  relieve  the  poor — except  in  the  case  of  forsaken 
children  and  the  sick  poor.  Public  charily  is  exercised  through 
the  permanent  charitable  foundations  iopere  pie)^  which  are, 
however,  very  unequally  disiriboled  in  the  difTcrent  provinces. 
The  tUstricts  of  Italy  which  show  between  1881  and  1903  the 
greatest  increase  of  new  institutions,  or  of  gifts  to  old  ones,  are 
Lombardy,  Piedmont,  Liguria,  while  Sardinia,  Calabria  and 
Basilicata  stand  lowest,  Latium  standing  comparatively  low. 

The  patrimony  of  Italian  charitable  institutions  is  considerable 
and  is  consuntly  incrcaftng.  In  1880  the  number  of  charitable 
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institations  (catdmtve  of  public  pawnshops,  or  UmiH  di  PiHA,  and 
other  institutions  which  combine  operations  of  credit  with  charity) 
was  appTOximaicIy  22.000.  with  an  aggiegate  patrimony  of  nearly 
£89,000.000.  The  revenue  was  about  ^,600^000;  after  deduction  of 
ia\L'%,  tmcTcsi  on  debts,  expenses  of  management.  Ac.,  £2,cri3o,ooo. 
Adding  to  this  Ci.240,000  of  communal  and  proviocwl  subsidies, 
the  product  of  the  labour  of  iDmates,  temporary  subscriptions,  Ac* 
the  net  revenue  available  for  charity  was,  during  1880.  43i860,000k 
Of  this  »um  £2tX).ooo  was  spent  for  religious  purposes.  Between 
1881  and  1905  the  bequests  to  existing  institutions  and  sums  left  for 
the  cndownicDt  of  new  institutions  amounted  taabout  £16,604.600. 

Chaniable  institutions  take,  as  a  rule,  the  two  forms  of  outdoor 
and  indoor  rcliL-f  and  attendance.  The  indoor  institutions  are  the 
more  important  In  reeard  to  endowment,  and  consist  of  hospitals 
for  the  infirm  (a  number  of  these  are  sitikated  at  the  seaside);  of 
hospitals  (or  chronic  and  incurable  diseases;  ol  orphan  asylums; 
of  poorhuuscs  and  shelters  for  beggars ;  of  infant  asylums  or  in- 
stiiutcs  for  the  hrst  education  of  chiUlren  under  six  years  of  age: 
of  lunatic  asylums;  of  homes  for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  of 
institutes  for  the  blind.  The  outdoor  charitable  institutions  include 
thoiic  which  distribute  help  in  mone)[  or  food;  those  which  supply 
medicine  and  medical  help;  those  which  ^id  mothers  unable  to  rear 
their  own  childirn;  those  which  5ub$idi2e  orphans  and  foundlings; 
those  which  subsidixe  i;ducationa1  institutes;  and  those  which  supply 
marriage  portions.  Between  1881  and  1898  the  chief  increases  took 
place  m  the  endowments  of  hospitals;  orphan  asvluma;  infant 
asylums;  poorhouses;  almshouses;  voluntary  workhouses;  and 
institutes  for  the  blind.  The  least  creditably  administered  of  these 
are  the  at^ylums  for  abandoned  infants;  in  1887,  of  a  total  of  23,913, 
53-77%  died;  while  during  the  years  1893-1896  (no  later  statistics 
are  available)  of  117.970  5172%  died.  The  average  mortality 
under  one  year  for  the  whole  of  Italy  in  1891-1896  was  only  1666  %. 

Italian  charity  legislation  was  reformed  by  the  laws  of  1862  antl 
1890,  which  attempted  to  provide  efficacious  protection  for  endow- 
ments, and  to  ensui«  the  application  of  the  income  to  the  purposes 
fur  which  it  was  intended.  The  law  considers  as  "  charitable  in- 
stitutions" ioptre  pie)  all  poorhouses,  almshouses  and  institutes 
which  partly  or  wholly  give  help  to  able-bodied  or  infirm  paupers, 
or  seek  to  impnrve  thetr  moral  and  economic  condition ;  and  also  the 
Conireiasiont  di  cariti  (municipal  charity  boards  existing  in  every 
commune,  and  composed  of  members  elected  by  the  municipal 
council),  which  administer  funds  destined  for  the  poor  in  general.  All 
charitable  in^it  u  tions  were  under  the  protection  ot  provincial  adminis- 
trative junta,  existing  in  every  province,  and  empowered  to  control  the 
management  of  charitable  endowments.  The  supreme  control  w^as 
xTsted  in  the  minister  of  the  Interior.  The  law  of  1890  also  empowers 
e\*ery  citizen  to  appeal  to  the  tribunals  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  for 
whoiic  benefit  a  eiven  charitable  institutbn  may  have  been  mtendcd. 
A  more  rvcent  Taw  provides  for  the  formation  of  a  central  body, 
with  provincial  commissions  under  it.  Its  effect,  however,  has  been 
comparatively  small. 

Public  pawnshops  or  Kfonti  di  pietA  numbered  555  in  1896, 
with  a  net  patrimony  of  £2,879,625.  In  that  year  their  income, 
including  revenue  from  capital,  was  Mi6>385.  and  their  expenditure 
Cyio,2i3.   The  amount  lent  on  security  was  £4.153,229. 

The  Moult  frumentani  or  co-operative  corn  deposits,  which  lend 
seed  corn  to  farmers,  and  are  repaid  after  harvest  with  interest  in 
kind,  numbered  1615  in  1894,  and  possessed  apatrimonyof  £240,000. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  charitable  institutions,  the  communal 
and  provincial  authorities  cxerrise  charity,  the  former  (in  1899)  to  the 
extent  of  £i,827.t66  and  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  £919.83'  pcr 
annum.  Part  of  these  sums  is  given  to  hospitals,  and  part  spent 
directly  by  the  communal  and  provincial  authorities.  Of  the  sum 
spent  by  the  communes,  about  i  goesfor  the  sanitary  service  (doctors, 
midwivcs,  vaccination),  |  for  the  maintenance  of  foundlings, 
^  for  the  support  of  the  sick  in  hospitals,  and  ^  for  sheltering 
the  aged  and  needy.  Of  the  sum  spent  by  the  provincial  authorities, 
over  half  goes  to  lunatic  asylums  and  over  a  quarter  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  foundling  hospitals. 

JWigwa-— The  great  majority  of  Ilalians— 97-x2%— are 
Roman  Catholics.  Besides  the  ordinary  Latin  «ite,  several 
others  are  recognized.  The  Armenlansof  Venice  maintain  their 
traditional  characteristics.  The  Albanians  ol  the  southern 
provinces  stiU  employ  the  Greek  rite  and  the  Greek  language 
in  their  public  worship,  and  their  priests,  like  those  of  the  Greek 
Church,  are  allowed  to  many.  Certain  peculiarities  introduced 
by  St  Ambrose  distinguish  the  ritual  of  Milan  from  that  of  the 
general  church.  Up  to  1871  the  island  of  Sicily  was,  according 
to  the  bull  of  Urban  II-,  ecclesiastically  dependent  on  the  king, 
and  exempt  from  the  canonical  power  of  the  pope. 

Though  the  territorial  authority  of  the  papal  see  was  practically 
abolished  in  1870,  the  fact  thai  Rome  is  the  seat  of  the  admini- 
strative centre  of  the  vast  organization  of  the  church  is  not 
without  significance  to  the  nation.  In  the  same  city  in  which 
the  administrative  functions  of  the  body  politic  are  centralized 
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there  still  exists  the  ooart  of  the  spiritual  potentate  which  in 
1879  conusted  of  xSax  persons.  Protestants  number  some 
651O00,  of  whom  half  are  Italian  and  half  foreign.  Of  the  former 
32,500  are  Waldrnsians.  The  number  of  Jews  was  returned 
as  36,000,  but  is  certainly  higher.  There  are,  besides,  in  Ilaly 
some  3500  members  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  There 
were  in  190X  30,707  parishes  in  Italy,  68,444  secular  clergy  and 
48,043  regulars  (monks,  lay  brothns  and  nuns).  The  size  of 
parishes  varies  from  province  to  province,  Sicily  having  larger 
parishes  in  virtue  of  the  old  Sicilian  church  laws,  and  Naphs, 
and  some  parts  of  central  Italy,  having  the  smallest.  The 
Italian  parishes  had  in  190X  a  total  gross  revenue,  including 
assignments  from  the  public  worship  endowment  fund,  of 
£1,380,000  or  an  average  of  £63  per  parish;  51%  of  this  gross 
sum  consists  of  revenue  from  gjicbe  Lands. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  264  sees  and  ten  abbeys,  or  {^relaturefl 
nuUiiu  dioceseos.    The  dtoceses  arc  as  follows: — 

A.  6  auburbicarian  aces— Ostia  and  Velletri,  Porto  and  Sta  Rufina, 
Albano,  Fraacati,  Palcatrina,  Sabina — all  held  by  cardinal  bif4)ODS. 

B.  7^  aces  immediately  subject  to  the  Holy  See,  of  which  la  are 
archtepiacopal  and  61  episcopal. 

C.  37  eccleaiastica]  provinces,  each  under  a  raetropoUtatt,  com- 
posed of  148  suffragan  dioceses.  Their  poution  is  indicated  in  the 
following  table: — 

iietrobclUans.  Suffragatu. 

Acerenza-Matera  .     .     .  Anglona-Tursi,  Tricarico,  Venosa. 

Ban Conversano,  Ruvo-Bitonto. 

Benevento       .     .     .     .  S.  Agata  de'  God,  Alife,  Ariano,  Ascoli 

Satriano  Cerignola,  Avellino,  Bojano, 

Bovino,    Larino,    Lucc'ra,    5.    Severa, 

Telese  (Cerreto),  Tcnnoli. 

Bologna Faenza,  Imohu 

Brindisi  and  Ostuoi" .     .  No  suffragan. 

CagUari Galtelli-lHitoro,  l^leaias,  Ogliastra. 

Capua Caiazzo,  Calvi-Teano,  Ouerta,  laeniia- 

Venairo,  Seaaa.' 
Chieti  and  Vasto  ...  No  suffragan. 
Conza  and  Campegna     .  S.  Anp;elo  de'  Lombardi-Bisacda,  tace- 

doma,  Muro  Lucano. 

Fermo    c* Macerata-Tolentioo,  Moataltc,  Ripatran- 

.  sone,  S.  Severino. 
Florence Bor^  S.  Sepokst),  CoUe  di  Val  d'Elaa. 

Fiesole,  S.  Mioiato,  Modigliaoa,  Rstoia- 

Prata 
Genoa Albenga,  Bobbio,  Chiavari,  Savona-Noli, 

Tortona,  Vcntimiglia. 
Lanciano  and  Ortona '    «  No  suffragan. 
Manfredonia  and  Viestl  .  No  suffragan. 

Mesnna Lipari,  I^ucona,  PattL 

Milan Bmamo,      Breacta,      Como,      Crema, 

Oemona,  Lodi,  Mantua,  Pavia. 

Modena Car|M,  Cuastalla,  Massa-Carrara,  Reggio. 

Monreala Caltanisetta,  Giigenti. 

Naples Acerra.  Ischia,  Nola,  PozzudlL 

Oristano Ales-Terralba. 

Otranto      •     •     •     •     .  Gallipoti,  Lecce,  Ugento. 

Palermo CefalA,  Mazzara,  TrapanL 

Pisa      ..•*..  L^horn,  Pescia,  Pontremoli,  Voltcrra. 
Ravenna Bertinoro,  Cervia,  Cesena,  Comacchio, 

Foril,  Rimini,  Sarslna. 
Regg^  Calabria   .     .     .  Bova,    Casaano,    Catanxaro,    Cotrone, 
Gerace,     Nicastro,     Oppido,     Nicotera' 

Tropea,  Squillace. 
Salerno       .....  Acemo,  Capaccio^Vallo,  Diano,  Manico- 

Nuovo    and     Potenza,     Nocera    dei 

Pagani,  Nuaco,  PoHcastro. 
Sassari  .     .....  AlgfiercAmpuriasandTempio,  Biserhio, 

S.  Severino      ....  Cariaci. 

Siena Chiu8i-I^en3a,GnMseto,MassaMarittima, 

Sovana-Pitieliano. 

Syracuse Calta^rone,  Noto,  PSazza'Aracrina, 

Sorrento CasteiUnuiare. 

Taranto CatteUaneU,  Oria. 

Trani-Naxareth-BarletU, 

BiscQElie      ....  Andria. 
Turin Acqui.AIba,  Aosta,  AstI,Cuneo,Fo««ano, 

ivrea,  Mondovi,Plnerolo,Salutzo,Susa. 
Urbino SAi^loinVado-yrbania.CagU-Pergola. 

Foaaombrooe,     Montefeltra.     Peaara, 

Sinigaglia. 
Venkc  (patriarch)     .     .  Adria,  Betluno-Feltre,  Ceneda  (Vittorio). 

Chioggia,         Concordia-Portogruaro, 

Pstfaia.  Treviso,  Verona.  Viccnza. 
Vdcdfi Aleaaandria  dcUa  Paglia.  Bidla.  Caaale, 

Monfcrrato,  Novaia,  Vigevaiio. 


ITALY  fRELIGIOM 

Twdve  aichbldiopB  and  rixty-one  bidiops  are  independent  of  all 
metrDpolitan  superviaion,  and  hold  directly  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
archbiBhc»a  are  those  of  Amalfi,  Aquila,  Camerino  and  Treia, 
Catania,  Coaenza,  Ferrara,  Gaeta,  Lucca,  Perugia,  Rosaano,  Spolrto, 
and  Udine,  and  the  biahops  those  of  Adreale,  AcquapendeaU.  Alatri. 
Amelia,  Ana^i.  Ancona-Umana,  Aquiao-Sora<Pontecorvo,  Arexzo. 
Aacoli,  Asnai,  Averaa,  Bagnorea.  Bonn  San  Donnino,  Cava-Samo, 
Citti  di  Castello.  Citti  delU  Pieve,  Civiti  Castellana-Orte-Gallese. 
Cometo-CivitaVecchia.Cortona.  Fabnano-Matelica.Fano^FerentiBo 
Foggia,  Foligno,  Gravina-Montepeloao,  GuU)io,  Jesi,  Luni-Sarzana 
and-Bragnato,  S.  Marco- Bisignano,  Marai  (Peacina).  Melfi-Rapolla 
MiIeto,9Aolfctta-Terlizn-Giovennazzo,Monopoli,Montalcino,Monte- 
fiaacone,  Montepulciano,  Nardo,  Nami,  Nocera  in  Umbria,  Norda, 
Or^to,  Osimo-Cingoli,  Parma,  Penne-Atri,  Piacenza.  Poggio 
Mirteto,  Recanati-Loreto,  Rieti,  Segni,  Sutri-Nepi,  Tcfamo,  Temi, 
Terracina-Pipemo-Sezzc,  TivoU,  Todi,  Trivento,  Troia,  Valva- 
Sulmona,  Veroli,  Viterbo-Toacanella.  Exchiding  the  diocese  of 
Rome  and  suburfoicarian  sees,  each  see  baa  an  average  area  of 
430  aq.  m.  and  a  population  of  121,285  souls.  The  largest  sees  exist 
in  Venetia  and  Lombardyf  and  the  smallest  in  the  provinces  of 
Naplea,  Leg^tom,  Foril,  Ancona.  Pesaro,  Urbino,  Caaerta,  Avellino 
ana  Ascx^  The  Italian  sees  (exclusive  of  Rome  and  of  the  auburbi- 
carian sees)  have  a  total  annual  revenue  of  £306,000  equal  to  an 
average  of  £800  per  see.  The  richest  is  that  of  Girgenti,  with  £6304, 
and  the  poorest  that  of  Porto  Maurizio,  with  onfy  £246.  In  eaoi 
diocese  is  a  seminary  or  diocesan  school. 

In  1855  an  act  was  passed  in  the  Sardinian  states  for  the  dt»- 
establishment  of  all  houses  of  the  religious  orders  not  engaged  in 
preachif^,  teaching  or  the  care  of  the  sick,  of  all  chapteni 
of  collegiate  churches  not  having  a  cure  of  souls  or  existing 
in  towns  <^  teas  than  30,000  inhabitant^  and  of  all  private  gi^^. 
benefices  for  which  no  service  was  paid  by  the  holdera.  """^  < 
The  property  and  money  thus  obtained  were  used  to  form  an  cocleaC- 
astical  fund  (Ousa  E£cl4S%aatica)  distinct  from  the  finances  of  the 
state.    This  act  resulted  in  the  suppresnon  o(  374  monasteries  with 

S 733  friars,  of  61  nunneries  with  1756  nuns  and  «  3733  chapters  and 
eneficea.  In  i860  and  1861  the  royal  commissioners  (even  before 
the'  constitution  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  had  been  formally 
declared)  issued  decrees  by  whKh  there  were  abolished— (i)  in 
Umbria,  107  monasteries  and  103  convents  with  I809  male  and 
3393  female  associates,  and  B36  chapters  or  benefices;  (a)  in  the 
Marches,  393  monasteries  and  127  convents  with  3950  male  and 
2738  female  associates ;  (3^  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  747  monas- 
teries and  27s  convents  with  8787  male  and  7493  female  associates. 
There  were  thus  disestablished  ia  seven  or  e^t  years  207$  bouaes 
of  the  regular  clergy  occupied  by  31,649 perBons;and  tbeconfiicated 
property  yielded  a  revenue  of  ]{398t298.  And  at  the  same  time  there 
had  been  suppressed  1 1 ,889  chapters  and  benefices  ol  the  secular 
clergy,  which  yielded  an  annual  mcome  of  £i99tl49.  The  value  of 
the  cafutal  thus  potentially  freed  was  estiasatea  at  £12^000,000 ; 
though  hitherto  the  eccknastical  posaesuons  in  Lombardy,  Emilia, 
Tuscany  and  Sicily  had  been  untouched.  Aa  yet  the  Cassa  Ecctoo* 
astica  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  the  property  thus  entrusted  to  it; 
but  in  1B62  an  act  was  passed  by  writch  it  transferred  all  its  real 
property  to  the  national  domain,  and  was  credited  with  a  corre- 
spondine  amount  by  the  exchequer.  The  property  could  now  be 
disposed  of  like  the  other  property  of  the  domain ;  and  except  in 
Stcily,  where  the  systnn  of  emphyteusis  was  adopted,  the  church 
lands  began  to  be  sold  by  auction.  To  encourage  tiie  poorer  cbssea 
of  the  people  to  become  landholderm,  it  was  decided  that  the  lota 
offered  for  aale  should  be  small,  and  that  the  purchaaer  shouM  be 
allowed  to  pay  by  five  or  ten  yearly  instalments.  By  a  new  act  in 
1866  the  process  of  secularization  was  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom. 
All  the  members  of  the  suppressed  communities  received  full  exercise 
of  all  the  ordinary  political  and  civil  rights  of  laymen ;  and  annuities 
were  granted  to  all  those  who  had  taken  permanent  religious  vows 
prior  to  the  1 8th  of  January  1864.  To  priests  and  choristers,  for 
example,  of  the  proprietary  or  endowed  orders  were  assigned  £34  per 
annum  if  they  were  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  £16  if  upwards  of 
40,  and  £14,  OS.  if  younger.  The  Cassa  Ecdeaiastica  was  abolished, 
and  in  its  stead  was  instituted  a  Ftntdo  pel  CuUo,  or  public  wor^ip 
fund.  From  the  general  confiscation  were  exempted  the  buildings 
actually  used  for  public  worship,  as  episcopal  residences  or  scminarica, 
&c. ,  or  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  schools,  poorhousce, 
hospitals,  Ac. ;  as  well  as  the  buildingt,  appurtenances,  and  movable 
property  of  the  abbeys  of  Monte  Casino.  Delia  Cava  dei  Tirreni,  San 
Martino  della  Scala,  Monreale,  Certosa  near  Pavia.  and  other  estab- 
lishments of  the  same  kind  of  importance  asarchitectural  or  historical 
monuments.  An  annuity  equal  to  the  ascertained  revenue  of  the 
suppressed  institutions  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  in  the 
government  5%  consols.  A  fourth  of  this  sum  was  to  be  handed 
to  the  communes  to  be  employed  on  works  of  beneficence  or  education 
as  soon  as  a  surplus  was  obtained  from  that  part  of  the  annuity 
assigned  for  the  payment  <rf  monastic  pensions;  and  in  Sicily, 
209  communes  entered  on  their  privileges  as  soon  as  the  patrimony 
was  liquidated.  Another  act  in  1867  decreed  the  suppresMon  of 
certain  foundatioos  which  had  escaped  the  action  of  previoua 
measures,  put  an  extraordinary  tax  of  30%  oti  the  whole  of  the 
patrimony  oi  the  church,  and  granted  the  government  the  right  oC 
laauing  $%  bonds  sufficient  to  oring  into  (be  treasury  ^t^fioitfiOti, 
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which  were  to  be  accepted  at  their  nominal  value  as  purehaae  monejr 
for  the  alienated  property.  The  public  worship  endowment  fund 
has  relieved  the  state  exchequer  of  the  cost  of  public  worship:  has 
gradually  furnished  to  the  poorer  parish  priests  an  addition  to 
their  stipends,  raising  them  to  £32  per  annum,  wiih  the  prospect 
of  further  raising  them  to  £40;  and  has  contributed  to  the  outlay 
incurred  by  the  communes  for  reliKlous  purposes.  The  monastic 
buildings  required  for  public  purptoscs  have  been  made  over  to  the 
communal  and  provincial  authorities,  while  the  same  anihorities 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  eccleuastieat 
revenues  previously  set  apart  for  charily  and  education,  and  objects 
of  art  ana  historical  interest  have  been  consigned  to  public  libraries 
tnd  rooseums.  B)r  these  bws  the  reception  of  novices  was  for- 
bidden in  the  existing  conventual  establishments  the  extinction  of 
which  had  been  dccrced,  and  all  new  found^uions  were  forbidden, 
except  those  engaged  In  instruction  and  the  care  of  the  nek. 
But  the  laws  have  not  been  riRorously  enforced  of  late  years;  and 
the  ecclesiastical  possessions  seized  by'the  state  were  thrown  on  the 
Riarlcct  simultaneously,  and  so  realized  very  low  rwices,  being  often 
bought  up  by  wealthy  religious  institutions.  The  brgc  number 
of  these  institutions  was  increased  when  these  bodies  were  expelled 
from  France. 

On  the  30Ch  of  Jane  1903  the  patrimony  of  the  endowment  fund 
amounted  to  £17.339.040,  of  which  only  £264.289  were  represented 
by  buildings  still  occupied  by  monks  or  nuns.  The  rest  was  made  up 
of  capital  and  interest.  The  liabilities  of  the  fund  (capitalizco) 
amounted  to  ^10,668,105,  <>'  which  monastic  pensions  represented  a 
rapidly  diminishing  sum  of  £2,564,930.  The  chief  items  of  annual 
expenditure  drawn  from  the  funo  are  the  supplementary  stipends 
to  priests  and  the  pensions  to  members  of  suppressed  religious  houses. 
The  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  monastic  pensions  on  the  30th 
of  June  1899  was  13.255;  but  while  this  item  of  expcaditurC  will 
disappear  by  the  deaths  of  those  entitled  to  pensions,  the  supple- 
mentary stipends  and  contributions  are  gradually  increasing.  The 
following  taole  shows  the  course  of  the  two  main  categories  of  the 
fund  from  1876  to  1902-1903: — 
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1876. 

188S-1886. 

1898-1899. 

1902-1903. 

MoiMrtk  pension,,  liquidation  of  rr- 
Ugious  property  and  provision  of 
•hclter  for  nun, 

Supplcmentanr  itipcnds  to  bishops  and 
parochial  cfer^,  assignments  to  Bar* 
Oiniaji  clergy  and  expenditure  for  edu* 
cation  and  charitable  purposes       .     . 

049.«7» 
I4».9i» 

£«9>JJ9 
U».5JI 

7 1 0.020 

347.940 

RffmoH  CkaritabU  and  Religioui  Fund. — The  law  of  the  19th  of 
June  1873  contained  special  provisions,  in  conformitv  with  the 
character  of  Rome  as  the  seat  of  the  papacy,  and  with  the  situation 
created  by  the  Law  of  Cuaranlces.  According  to  the  census  of  1871 
there  were  in  the  city  and  province  of  Rome  474  monastic  establish- 
ments (31 1  for  monies,  163  for  nuns),  occupied  by  4326  monk^  and 
3825  nuns,  and  possessing  a  gross  revenue  of  4,780,891  lire.  Of  these, 
ia6  monasteries  and  90  convents  were  situated  in  the  city,  51 
monasteries  and  22  convents  in  the  "  suburbicariaics.**  The  law  of 
1873  created  a  special  charitable  and  irligious  fund  of  the  city,  while 
it  left  untouched  23  monasteries  and  49  convents  which  had  cither 
the  character  of  private  institutions  or  were  supported  by  foreign 
funds.  New  parishes  were  created,  old  parishes  were  improved,  the 
property  of  the  suppressed  religious  corporations  was  assigned  10 
charitable  and  educational  institutions  and  to  hospitals,  while 
preperty  having  no  special  application  was  uwd  to  form  a  charitable 
and  religiowt  fund.  On  the  30th  of  June  1903  the  balance-sheet  of 
this  fund  showed  a  credit  amounting  to  £1,796,120  and  a  debit  of 
£460,819.  Expenditure  for  the  year  J902-1903  wai  £889,858  and 
revenue  £818,674. 

CmtttitiUitn  aai  Gmrtimt»lj—The  Vatican  palace  itself 
(with  St  Ptter'a).  tlie  Latcnin  palace,  and  the  papal  viUa 
at  Castel  Cantkdfo  have  securctl  to  them  the  privilege  of 
cxtnterritorlaliiy  by  the  law  o(  >87i.  The  small  republic  of 
San  Marino  is  the  only  other  encbve  in  Italian  territory. 
Italy  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  in  which  the  executive 
power  belongs  ezchisively  to  the  sovereign,  while  the  Irgisbtive 
power  is  shared  by  turn  with  the  parliament.  He  holds 
supreme  command  by  land  and  soa,  appoints  ministers  and 
officials,  promulgates  the  laws,  coins  money,  bestows  hoqoun, 
has  the  right  of  pardoning,  and  summons  and  dissolves  the 
parliament.  IVeaties  with  foreign  powers,  however,  must  have 
the  consent  o(  paiiisment.  The  sovereign  is  irresponsible,  the 
ministen,  the  stgnatnie  of  one  of  whom  is  required  to  give 
validity  to  royal  decreet,  being  responsible.  Parliament  consists 
of  two  cbambeti,  the  senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
which  «r»  oomiiiaUy  00  so  equal  footing,  though  practically 


the  elective  chamber  is  the  more  tmportaiit. '  The  senate  consists 
of  princes  of  the  blood  who  have  attained  their  majority,  and 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  senators  above  forty  years  of  age, 
who  are  qualified  under  any  one  of  twenty-one  specified  cate- 
gories— by  having  either  held  high  office,  or  attained  celebrity 
in  science,  literature,  &c.  In  1908  there  were  318  senators 
exclusive  of  five  members  of  the  royal  family.  Nomination  is 
by  the  king  for  life.  Besides  its  legislative  functions,  the  senate 
is  the  highest  court  of  justice  In  the  case  of  poUtical  offences  or 
the  impeachment  of  ministers.  The  ileputies  to  the  lower  bouse 
are  508  in  number,  i.e.  one  to  every  64,893  of  the  population, 
and  all  the  coostituencies  are  sinjgle-member  constituencies. 
The  party  system  is  not  really  strong.  The  suffrage  is  extended 
to  all  citizens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  wbo  can  read  and 
write  and  have  cither  attained  a  certain  standard  of  elementary 
education  or  are  qualified  by  paying  a  rent  which  varies  from 
£6  in  communes  of  9500  inhabitants  to  £16  in  communes  of 
fSP,oao  inhabitants,  or,  if  peasant  farmers,  i6s.  of  rent;  or 
by  being  sharers  in  the  profits  of  farms  on  which  not  less  than 
£3,  4S.  of  direct  (including  provincial)  taxation  is  paid ;  or  by 
paying  not  less  than  £16  in  tiirect  (including  provincial)  taxation. 
Others,  e.g.  members  of  the  professional  classes,  are  qualified 
to  vote  by  their  position.  The  number  of  electors  (2,541,327) 
at  the  general  election  in  1904  was  29%  of  the  male  population 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  7'6%  of  the  total  population — 
exclusive  of  those  temporarily  disfranchised  on  account  of 
mifitaiy  service;  and  of  these  <S2-7%  voted.  No  candidate 
can  be  returned  unless  he  obtains  more  than  half  the  votes  given 
and  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  on  the  register; 
otherwise  a  second  ballot  must  be 
held.  Nor  can  he  be  returned  under 
the  age  of  thirty,  and  he  must  be 
qualified  as  an  elector.  All  salaried 
government  officials  (except  minis- 
ters, Under-Secretaries  of  state  and 
other  high  functionaries,  and  officers 
in  the  army  or  navy),  and  ecclesiastics, 
are  disqualified  for  election.  Senators 
and  deputies  receive  no  salary  but  have  free  passes  on 
railways  throughout  Italy  and  on  certain  Unes  of  steamers. 
Parliaments  arc  quinquennial,  but  the  king  may  dissolve  Ihe 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  any  time,  being  bound,  however,  to 
convoke  a  new  chamber  within  four  months.  The  executive 
must  call  parliament  together  annually.  Each  of  the  chambers 
has  the  right  of  introducing  new  bills,  as  has  also  the  government; 
but  all  money  bills  must  originate  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  consent  of  both  chambers  and  the  assent  of  the  king  is 
necessary  to  their  being  passed.  Ministers  may  attend  the 
debates  of  either  house  but  can  only  vote  in  that  of  which  they 
arc  members.  The  sittings  of  both  houses  are  public,  and  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  members  must  be  present  to  make 
a  sitting  valid.  The  ministers  are  eleven  in  number  and  have 
salaries  of  about  /looo  each;  the  presidency  of  the  council  of 
ministers  (created  in  1889]  may  be  held  by  itself  or  (as  is  usual) 
in  conjunction  with  any  other  portfolio.  The  ministries  are: 
interior  (under  whom  are  the  prefects  of  the  several  provinces), 
foreign  aSaiis,  treasury  (separated  from  finance  in  1889),  finance, 
public  works,  justice  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  war,  marine, 
pubUc  instruction,  commerce,  industry  and  agriculture,  posts 
and  telegraphs  (separated  from  public  works  in  1889).  Each 
minister  is  aided  by  an  under-iecretary  of  state  at  a  salary  of 
£joa  There  is  a  ctnindl  of  state  with  advisory  functions,  which 
can  also  decide  certain  questions  of  axlminist  ration,  especially 
applications  from  local  authorities  and  conflicts  between 
infaiiatrics,  and  a  court  of  accounti,  which  has  th*  right  of 
examining  all  details  of  state  expenditure.  In  every  coimtry 
Ihe  bureaucracy  is  abused,  with  more  or  less  reason,  for  un- 
progressivencss.  timidity  and  "red-tape,"  and  Italy  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  oflSdals  are  not  well  paid,  and  ale 
certainly  numerous;  while  the  manifold  checks  aixl  counter- 
checks have  by  no  means  always  been  suffident  to  prevent 
disboBcsty. 
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ITALY 


(ARMY 


rttbt  •}  Hnmir.—'nt  former  «iiiH«iii«  of  n  nuiy  Kptratc 
■overcigntics  and  "  fountains  of  honour  "  gave  riae  to  a  great  many 
liereditary  titles  of  nobility.  Besides  many  hundreds  of  princes, 
dukes,  roarquesaes,  counts,  oarons  and  viscounts,  then:  are  a  large 
number  of  persons  of  "  patrician  "  lank,  penoos  with  a  right  to  ine 
designation  nolriU  or  sitnori,  and  oertatn  bereditary  knights  or 
cavalieri.  In  the  "  Golden  Book  of  tiie  Capttol  **  iUbra  d  Ore  del 
Campidoffio)  are  inscribed  A2l  patrician  families,  and  of  these  38 
have  the  title  of  prince  and  8  that  of  duke,  while  the  others  are 
Riarguesaes,  counts  or  simply  patricians.  For  the  Italian  orders  of 
knighthood  see  Khighthood  and  CHIVAttV:  Ordm  jf  JCmfAdMd. 
The  kind's  uncle  is  duke  of  Aosta,  his  soa  is  priace  of  Piedmont  and 
his  couatn  is  duke  of  Genoa. 

Justice. — ^The  judiciary  system  of  Italy  is  mainly  framed  on  the 
French  model  Italy  has  courts  of  cassation  at  Rome,  Naples, 
Paleimo.  Turin,  Florence,  20  uipeal  court  districts,  162  tribunal 
districts  and  15U  MOMaiMiift,  each  with  iti  own  magistracy 
ipretura).   In  13  olthe  principal  towns  there  are  also  pntm.who  have 


exclusively  penal  jurisdictloii.  For  minor  dvil  cases  involving  sums 
op  to  too  kre  IC4).  tniiici  e—cttiatari  have  also  jurisdiction,  while 
tbey  may  act  as  arbitiatois  up  to  any  amount  oy  request.  The 
Roman  court  of  cassation  is  the  highest,  and  in  both  penal  and  dvil 
matters  has  a  right  to  decide  questions  of  law  and  disputes  between 
the  lower  judicial  authorities,  and  is  the  only  one  which  has  iuris- 
fiiction  in  penal  eases,  while  sharing  with  tne  othen  the  right  to 
revise  dvil  cases. 

The  pretori  have  penal  jurisdiction  concerning  all  misdemeanours 
(cmfromnuisui')  or  offences  UeliUti  punishable  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  three  months  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  1000  lire  (Z40). 
The  penal  tribunals  have  junsdiction  in  cases  involving  Impnson- 
ment  up  to  ten  years,  or  a  one  exceeding  £40,  while  tlie  assize  courts, 
with  a  jury,  deal  with  offences  involvm;  imprisonment  for  life  or 
over  ten  years,  and  have  exdusix-e  jurisdiction  (except  that  the 
senate  is  on  occasion  a  high  court  of  justice)  over  all  political  ofTcnccs. 
Appeal  may  be  rruidefrom  the  sentences  of  the  prelim  to  the  tribunals, 
and  from  the  tribunals  to  the  courts  of  appeal;  from  the  asiiae 
courts  there  is  no  appeal  except  on  a  point  of  form,  which  appeal  goes 
to  the  court  of  cassation  at  Rome.  This  court  has  the  supreme 
power  in  all  questions  of  legality  of  a  sentence,  jurisdictioa  or 
competency. 

'  The  penal  code  was  Unified  and  reformed  in  189a  A  reform  of  late 
vean  is  the  evndaina  eondinotutte,  equivalent  to  the  English  "  being 
bound  over  to  appear  for  judgment  if  called  upon,  applied  in 
94,489  cases  in  1907.  In  civil  matters  there  is  appeal  from  the 
fitMe*  etfitUialon  to  the  prelere  (who  has  jurisdiction  up  to  a  sum 
of  1500  lire-£6o).  from  the  prtlort  to  the  dvil  tribunal  from  the 
civil  tribunal  to  the  court  of  appeal,  and  from  the  court  of  appal  to 
the  court  of  cassatioa. 

The  judges  of  all  kinds  are  very  poorly  paid.  Even  the  first 
president  of  the  Rome  court  of  cassation  only  receives  £6oob  year. 

The  sutistics  of  dvil  proceedings  vary  ooaMdersbly  from  province 
to  province.  Lombardy,  with  35  lawsuiu  per  1000  inhabitants, 
holds  the  lowest  place;  Emilia  comes  next  with  31  per  looor 


Tuscany  has  39;  Vcnetia,  43;  Calabria,  144;  Rome,  Mfi?  Apulia, 
lU:  and  SanGnIa,  360  per  looo.  The  Ugh  average  in  Sardinia  is 
duefly  due  to  cases  witbm  the  competence  of  the  condliation  ofiioea. 


The  number  of  penal  proceedings,  opedally  those  within  the  com- 
petence of  praetors,  has  also  increased,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
frequenor  of  minor  contraventions  of  the  law  referred  to  in  the 
section  Crime.  The  ratio  of  criminal  proceedings  to  population  is, 
as  a  rule,  much  higher  in  the  south  than  in  the  north. 

A  royal  decite,  dated  February  1891,  established  three  classes  of 
prisons:  judiciary  prisons,  for  persons  awaiting  examination  or 
persons  sentenced  to  arrest,  detention  or  seclusion  for  less  than  six 
months;  penitentiaries  of  various  kinds  {ergutdU,  case  di  redvtuxu, 
delemime  or  ciulafta),  for  criminals  condemned  to  long  terms  of 
imprisoamcnt:  and  reformatories,  for  criminala  under  age  and 
vagabonds.  Capital  punishment  was  abolished  in  1877,  penal 
servitude  for  life  being  substituted.  This  generally  involves  solitary 
confinement  of  the  most  riipraus  nature,  and,  as  little  is  done  to 
occupy  the  mind,  the  ariminal  not  infrequently  becomes  inane. 
Certain  types  of  dangermM  individuals  are  rdcgatad  after  serving  a 
sentence  In  the  ordinary  cxmvict  prisons,  and  by  administrative,  not 
by  judldal  process,  to  ^edal  penal  colonies  known  as  domicilii  cealti 
or  "  forced  residcnceai*'  These  estaUishmenu  are,  however,  un- 
aatiafactacy,  being  mostly  situated  on  small  islands,  where  it  is  often 
difficult  to  find  work  for  the  eoafii,  who  are  free  by  day,  bdm  only 
confined  at  night.  They  recdve  a  small  and  nanfly  sumdent, 
allowance  for  food  of  so  ctnUnmi  a  day,  which  they  are  at  liberty  to 
supplement  by  work  if  they  can  find  it  or  care  to  do  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  constructioo  of  new  prisons  and  the  trana- 
formation  of  old  ones,  the  number  of  cells  for  solitary  confinement 
is  still  insufficient  fora  ct»np]ete  application  of  the  penal  system' 
established  by  the  code  of  1890,  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  associa- 
tion of  the  prisoners  is  not  good,  though  the  system  of  solitary  oon- 
finement  as  practised  in  Italy  is  little  better.  The  toul  number  of 
prisonen,  including  minors  and  inhabitants  of  enforced  residences, 
which  from  76,066  (2-84  per  1000  inhabitants)  on  the  tlst  of  Decem- 
berlSyt  rose  to  a  maximum  of  80,79a  on  the  31st  of  December  1S79 
(3'87  per  looo),  decreased  to  a  minimum  of  60,611  in  1896  (1^  per 


lOOo),  and  on  the  jlst  of  December  1898  rase  again  to  73,470 
(3-38  per  1000),  of  whom  7038,  less  than  one-tenth,  were  women. 
The  lowncss  of  the  figures  regarding  women  is  to  be  noticed 
throughout.  On  the  31st  of  December  1903  it  had  decreased  to 
63.819,  of  which  6044  were  women.  Of  these,  31,31^  were  in  lock- 
ups, 35,14^  in  penal  establishments,  1837  minors  in  government, 
and  4347  >n  private  reformatories,  and  3071  (males)  were  inmates 
of  f  oraed  residences. 

Crime. — ^Statistics  of  offences,  induding  conlrasvetuioni  or  breaches 
of  by-laws  and  regulations,  exhibit  a  considerable  increase  per  loo.ocx) 
inhabitants  since  I887,  and  only  a  slight  diminution  on  the  figures  of 
1897.  The  figure  was  1783-45  per  loo.ooo  in  1887,  3164-46  in  1803, 
3546-49  in  1897,  3497-90  in  1903.  The  increase  is  bartly  covered  by 
coB/rossefisioni,  but  almost  every  class  of  penal  offence  shows  a  rise 
except  homidde,  and  even  in  tnat  the  diminution  is  slow,  5418  in 
1880,  3966  in  188^.  4408  in  1892,  4005  in  1897,  3303  in  1903;  and 
Italy  remains,  owin^  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  knife,  the  European 
country  in  which  it  is  most  frequent.  Libels,  insults,  &c,  resistance 
to  public  authority,  offences  against  good  custom%  thefu  and  frauds 
have  increased;  assaults  are  nearly  stationary.  There  is  also  an 
increase  in  juvenile  ddinquency.  From  1890  to  19110  the  actual 
number  rose  by  one-third  (from  30,108  to  43,684),  the  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  those  sentenced  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth;  whUe  in' 
1905  the  actual  number  roae  to  67^944,  being  a  considerable  pro- 
portionate rise  also.  In  Naples,  the  Qunoin  and  in  Sicily,  the  Mafia 
are  secret  societies  whose  power  of  resistance  to  authority  is  still 
not  inconsiderable. 

Procedure,  both  dvil  and  criminal,  is  somewhat  slow,  and  the  pre- 
liminary proceedings  before  the  ju^  d^imstnulion  occupy  much.time; 
and  recent  murder  trials,  by  the  large  number  of  witnesses  called 
(induding  experts)  and  the  lengthy  speeches  of  counsel,  have  been 
acagycd  out  to  an  unconscionable  length.    In  this,  as  in  the  inter- 


not  in  law,  largely  directed  to  prove  that  the  accused  is  guilty.  In 
1903  of  884,613  pcraons  accused  of  penal  offences,  13-13%  were  ac- 
quitted during  the  period  of  the  instruction.  30-31  by  the  courts, 
46-32  condemned  arid  the  rest  acquitted  in  some  other  way.  This 
shows  that  charges,  often  involving  preliminary  imprisonment,  are 
brought  against  an  excessive  proportion  of  pcraons  who  dther  are 
not  or  cannot  be  pcxwed  to  be  guilty.  The  courts  of  appeal  and 
casaaticm,  too,  often  have  more  than  they  can  do;  in  the  year  1907 
the  court  of  cassaticm  at  Rome  deddeo  948  appeals  on  points  ol 
law  in  civil  cases,  while  no  fewer  than  460  remained  to  be  dedded. 

As  in  most  dvilized  countries,  the  number  of  suidiles  tri  Italy  has 
increased  from  year  to  year. 

The  Italian  sutdde  late  of  63-6  per  1,000,000  is,  however,  lover 
than  those  of  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Germany  and  France,  while 
it  approximates  to  that  of  England.  The  Italian  rate  is  highest  in 
the  more  enlightened  and  industrial  north,  and  lowest  ia  the  south. 
Emilia  gives  a  maximum  rate  of  10-48  yet  100,000,  while  that  of 
Liguria  and  Lazio  b  little  lower.  The  minimum  of  1*37  is  found  in 
the  Basilicata,  though  Calabria  gives  only  2-13.  About  20%  of  the 
total  are  women,  and  there  is  an  increase  of  neariy  3%  iilioe  1883 
in  the  proportion  of  suiddes  under  twenty  yean  of  age. 

yfrmy.— The  Italian  army  grew  out  of  the  old  Piedmonteu 
army  with  which  in  the  main  the  unification  of  Italy  was  bttnight 
about.  This  unification  meant  for  the  army  the  absorption 
of  contingents  from  all  parts  of  Italy  and  pmestlng  serious 
differenca  in  physical  and  moral  aptitudes,  political  opinions 
and  education.  Moreover  the  strategic  geognphy  of  the  country 
required  the  greater  part  of  the  army  to  be  stationed  peimanently 
within  reach  of  the  north-eastern  and  notth-westem  fiontien. 
These  conditions  made  a  territorial  system  of  recruiting  or  organ- 
ization, as  understood  in  Germany,  practically  impossible.  To 
secure  fairly  uniform  cfficfcncy  in  the  varioBs  onps,  and  aho  as  a 
means  of  unifying  Italy,  Piedmontcie,  Umbiians  and  Neapolitans 
an  mixed  In  the  tame  corp*  and  sleep  in  the  same  barrack 
room.  But  on  leaving  the  coloun  the  men  ditpene  to  their 
homes,  and  thus  a  it^ment  has,  on  mobilizatioQ,  to  draw 
laigely  on  the  nearest  reservists,  irrespective  of  the  corps  to 
which  they  belong.  The  remedy  for  this  condition  of  aSain 
is  sought  in  a  most  elaborate  and  artificial  system  of  transferring 
officers  and  men  from  one  unit  to  another  at  stated  intervals  in 
peace-time,  bnt  this  is  no  more  than  a  palliative,  and  there  are 
other  diffioilties  of  almost  eqjual  importance  to  be  surmountcct 
Thus  in  Italy  the  univeisal  service  system,  though  probably 
the  best  organization  both  for  the  army  and  the  nation,  works 
with  a  m«»ininTii  of  friction.  "  Army  Reform,"  therefore,  has 
been  very  much  in  the  forefront  of  late  years,  owing  to  the 
estrangement  of  Austria  («thich  power  can  mobilize  much  more 
rapidly),  but  financial  dJBirnllirs  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way 
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ct  any  radiGal  anil  tar-nacbtag  refenns,  and  evm  tlie  propoiab 
of  the  Commision  of  1907,  referred  to  below,  have  only  been 
paitiaHy  accepted. 

Ttie  b«  of  1B75  therefore  uiti  regulates  the  prinriplet  of  military 
•ervice  in  Italy,  though  an  imporunt  modiAcation  was  made  m 
1907-1908.  By  this  law,  every  man  liable  and  accepted  for  service 
served  for  eight  or  nine  yearn  on  the  Acttat  Army  and  iu  Rtsmt 
(of  which  three  to  6v«  were  spent  with  the  colours),  four  or  five  m 
the  MoUlt  UtUHa,  and  the  rest  of  the  service  penod  of  nineteen 
yean  in'  the  rerntgnoi  MUilia.  Under  present  reflations  the 
term  -of  liability  ia  divided  into  nine  years  in  the  Actttt  Army  and 
Rtunt  (three  or  two  years  with  the  colours)  four  in  the  MiMe 
liUilm  and  six  in  the  Ttrriltrial  MitUia.  But  these  figure*  do  not 
Roresent  the  actual  service  of  every  able-bodied  Italian.  Ulce  almost 
all  **  Universal  Service  "  ixxintries,  Italy  only  drafts  a  small  pny- 
portion  of  the  available  recruits  into  the  army. 

The  following  ubie  shows  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1875,  with 
the  Cgures  of  1S71  for  comparison:— 


Officers' 

Men  .... 

ActingArmy  &  Reserve 
Mobile  Militia  .  . 
Territorial  Militia    ,    . 


30th  Sept. 


1S71.        18S1 


14*70 
Sai.969 
S36.039 


».4*a 

i.<33.5S4 
73".M9 
S94.7«4 
823.970 


30th  June. 


1891 


.36.739 

>,82l.3fi7 

843.160 

445.3I5 

1.553.784 


1901 


36.718 

3jy>,20> 

734.401 

jao.170 

».275.63l 


1  Including  officers  on  special  service  or  in  the  reserve. 

TbiM,  on  tWt  30tli  of  September  1871  the  varioiis  categories  of 
the  army  included  only  a  %  of  the  population,  but  on  the  joth  of 
June  1898  they  included  10%.  But  m  looi  the  strength  of  the 
active  army  and  reserve  shows  a  marked  diminution,  which 
became  accentuated  in  the  year  following.  The  uble  below  in- 
dicates that  up  to  1907  the  army,  though  always  below  its 
nominal  strength,  never  absorbed  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
available  contingent. 
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gap  abova  mentioned.  The  new  temia  of  service  for  the  other 
categories  have  been  already  stated.  In  consequence,  in  1908,  of 
490.000  liable,  some  110,000  actually  joined  for  full  training  and 
24,000  ot  the  new  and  category  for  short  training,  which  contrasta 
very  forcibly  with  the  feeble  embodiments  of  loooand  1907.  Theaa 
changes  threw  a  considerable  strain  on  the  i*n^tiffffi  Mt  the  im- 
.mmence  of  the  danger  caused  their  acceptance. 

The  peace  strength  ander  the  new  scheme  is  nominally  300,000, 
but  actually  (average  throughout  the  year)  about  240,000.  The 
army  is  organized  in  12  army  corps  (each  of  1  divisions),  6  of 
which  aie  quartered  on  the  plain  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  and 
on  the  frontiers,  and  2  more  in  northern  Central  Italy.  Their 
headquarters  are:  I.  Turin,  II.  Alessandria,  III.  Milan,  IV. 
Genoa,  V.  Verona,  VI.  Bologna,  VII.  Ancona,  VIII.  Florence, 
IX.  Rome,  X.  Maples,  XI.  Ban,  XII.  Palermo,  Sardinian  division 
Cagliari.  In  addititm  there  are  22  "  Alpini "  battalions  and 
15  mountain  batteries  stationed  on  the  Aipine  frontiers. 

The  war  strength  was  estimated  in  1901  as,  Adit  Army  (incL 
Reserve)  750,000,  Mobile  Militia  320,000,  Territorial  MUilia 
3,300,000  (more  than  half  of  the  last-named  untrained).  These 
figures  are,  with  a  fractional  increase  in  the  Regular  Army, 
applicable  to-day.  When  the  1907  scheme  takes  full  eSect,' 
however,  the  Active  Army  and  the  Mobile  Militia  will  each  be 
augmented  by  about  one-third.  In  1915  the  field  army  should, 
including  ofGcers  and  permanent  cadres,  be  about  i,o> 2,000 
strong.  The  Mobile  Militia  will  not,  however,  at  that  date  have 
felt  the  eSectsof  the  scheme,  and  the  Territorial  Militia  (setting 
the  drain  of  emigration  against  the  increased  population)  «i]l 
probably  remain  at  about  the  same  figure  as  in  igoi. 

The  army  consists  of  96  three-battalion  regiments  of  infantry  of 
the  line  and  12  of  birsaglieri  ^riflrmen),  each  of  the  latter  having 
a  cyclist  company  (Bersaglien  cyclist  battalions  are  being  (1909) 
provisionally  formed);  36  regiments  of  cavalry,  of  which  10  are 
lancers,  each  of  6  squadrons;  24  regiments  of  artillery,  each  of 
8  batteries;'  f  regiment  of  hone  artillery  of  6  batteries;  i  of 
mountain  artillery  of  13  batteries,  and  3  independent  mountain 
batteries.  The  armament  of  the  infantry  is  the  Mlnnlicher-Carcana 
magazine  rifie  of  1891.  The  field  and  horse  artillery  was  in  1909 
in  process  of  rearmament  with  a  Knipp  quick-firer.  The  garrison 
artillery  consists  of  3  coast  and  ^  fortress  regiments,  with  a  total  of 
72  companies.  There  arc  4  regiments  (11  battalions)  of  engineers. 
The  carabiHteri  or  gendarmene,  some  26.500  in  number,  are  part  of 
the  standing  army;  they  are  recruited  from  selected  volunteers  from 
the  army.  In  1902  the  special  corps  in  Eritrea  numbered  about 
4700  of  all  ranks,  including  nearly  4000  natives. 

Ordinary  and  extraordinary  military  expenditure  for  the  financial 
year  1898-1899  amounted  to  nearly  £10,000,000,  an  increase  of 
{Aftaajooo  as  compared  with  1B71.  The  Italian  Chamber  decided 
that  from  the  ist  of  July  1901  until  the  30th  of  June  1907  Italian 
military  expenditure  proper  should  not  exceed  the  maximum  of 
£9.560,000  per  annum  fixed  by  the  Army  Bill  of  May  1897,  and  that 
military  pensions  should  not  exceed  £1440,0001.  Italian  mihtary 
expenditure  was  thus  until  1907  £11,000.000  per  annum.  In  1906 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure  waa  £10,000,000, 
The  demands  of  the  Commission  were  only  partly  complied  with, 
but  a  large  Kiecial  grant  was  voted  amounting  to  at  least  £l,o(X),ooo 
per  annum  lor  the  next  seven  yesus.  The  amount  spent  is  slight 
compared  with  the  militaiy  expenditure  of  other  countries. 

The  Alpine  frontier  is  fortified  strongly,  although  the  condition 
of  the  works  warn  in  many  cases  (nnsiocred  unsatisfactory  by  th« 
1907  Commission.  The  fortiesses  in  the  basin  of  the  Po  cnieHy 
belong  to  the  era  of  divided  Italy  and  are  now  out  of  date;  the 
chief  coast  fortresses  are  Vado,  Genoa,  Specia,  Monte  ArgentaroL 
Gacta,  Straits  of  Messina,  Tannto,  Maddalena.  Rome  is  piotected 
by  a  circle  of  forts  from  a  coup  de  main  from  the  sea,  the  coast,  only 
ta  m.  x)8t  being  flat  and  deserted. 

Ifny. — For  purposes  of  naval  organization  the  Italian  coast  is 
divided  into  three  maritime  departmenta,  with  headquarters  at 
Spezia,  Naples  and  Venice;  an<i  into  two  comandi  mililari,  with 
headquartcis  at  Taranto  and  at  the  island  of  Maddalena. 
The  fersonnel  of  the  navy  consists  of  the  following  corps:  (i) 
Cieoeral  staS;  (>)  luval  engineers,  chiefly  employed  in  biilding 
and  repairing  war  vessels;  (3)  sanitary  corps;  (4)  commissariat 
corps,  for  supplies  and  account-keeping;  (5)  crews. 

The  maUriel  of  the  Italian  navy  has  been  completely  trans^ 
formed,  eipecially  in  virtue  of  the  bill  of  the  31st  of  Match  1875- 
Old  types  of  vessels  have  beca  sold  or  denMUahed,  and  replaced 
by  newer  types. 

■The  3nd  category  of  the  1875  law  had  practically  ceased  to        '  This  may  be  reduced.  In  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  new 

Q.F.  gun,  I  to  6. 


1903. 

1903. 

•904. 

1906. 

Liable 

441.171 

433.640 

469.860 

475.737 

Pbyskally  unfit .     .     . 
Struck  off     .... 
Failed  to  appear     .     . 

tion     .... 

91.176 
12,270 
33.634 

to8,835 

98.06s 
13.189 
34,711 

108.618 

119,070 
13.130 
39JI9 

io7.'73 

"2.559 
18.222 
40,226 

133,105 

AaMgned    to   Territorial 
Mintia    and     excused 

9».95S 

96.9«6 

94.<3« 

87,033 

Assigned  to  active  army 
Joined  active  army   .  . 

102.204 
88,666 

102.141 
86448 

ll:^i? 

tkill 

The  am'oua  condition  of  recrukins  wu  quickly  ooticfd.  and  tbc 
tabulation  of  each  year's  multa  wa£  folloived  by  a  new  draft  law, 
but  no  solution  was  achieved  until  a  special  commission  assembled. 
The  in<}uiries  made  by  this  body  revealed  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition in  the  national  defences,  traceable  m  the  main  to  Bnanciol 
exigencies,  and  as  regards  recniittng  a  new  Uv  wm  brought  ioto 
force  in  1907-1908. 

On£  specially  difficult  point  concerned  the  effectives  of  the  peaces 
strength  arra)r.  Hitherto  the  actual  time  of  training  had  been  less 
than  the  nominal.  The  recruits  due  to  join  in  November  were  not 
incorporated  till  the  following  March,  and  thus  in  the  winter  months 
Italy  was  defenceless.  The  army  is  always  maintaiiwd  at  a  low 
pace  cfFecttve  (about  one<«|uarter  of  war  csUblishment)  and  even 
this  was  reduced,  by  the  absence  of  the  recruits,  until  there  were 
c^ten  only  15  rank  and  file  with  a  company,  whose  war  strength 
b  about  230.  Even  in  the  summer  and  autumn  a  large  proportion 
of  the  army  consisted  of  men  with  but  a  few  months'  service—^ 
highly  dangerous  state  of  things  considering  the  peculiar  mobiliza- 
tion conditions  of  the  country.  Further — and  this  case  no  legislation 
can  coyer— the  contingent,  and  (what  is  toon  serious)  the  reserves, 
arc  being  steadily  wnkcned  by  emigration.  The  increase  in  the 
numbers  rejected  as  unfit  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  if  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  contingent  can  be  taken  for  service,  the 
medical  standard  of  acoepunce  is  high. 

The  new  recruiting  scheme  of  1907  rcxsstabllshed  three  categories 
of  recruiu.'  the  2nd  category  corresponding  practically  to  the 
German  Ersatz- Reserve.  The  men  classed  in  it  have  to  train  for 
mx  months,  and  they  are  called  up  in  the  late  sunmicr  to  bridge  the 
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In  March  1907  tiw  Ttaliui  navy  coscained, 
fighting  value: — 


ITALY 
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■hipaof  DO 


Effective. 

Completing. 

Projected. 

Modern  budethips    . 

4 

4 

3 

Old  battleships  .  .     . 

lO 

.• 

•  • 

Armoured  cruiieri      • 

6 

3 

.. 

Protected  cruisers  .   . 

■4 

,, 

Torpedo  gunboau 

13 

.. 

.. 

Deutoyera  .... 

13 

4 

10 

Modem  torpedo  boaU 

34 

15 

Submarinca      .     .     . 

t 

4 

a 

The  four  modern  ships— the  "Vittorio  Etnanucle"  class,  Utd 
down  in  1S97 — have  a  tonnage  of  13,635,  two  13-in.  and  twelve  S-in. 
guns,  an  I.H.P.  of  19,000,  and  a  dewgned  speed  of  32  knou,  beiog 
intended  to  avoid  any  battleship  and  to  cany  enough  guns  to 
destroy  any  cruiser.  ^ 

The  persotiTui  on  active  service  conasted  of  1799  omcera  and 
35,000  men,  the  former  bang  doubled  and  the  latter  trebled  since 
1883. 

Naval  expenditure  has  enormously  increased  since  1S71,  the  total 
for  i87t  having  been  about  £900,000,  and  the  total  for  1905-1906 
over  £5,100,000.  Violent  fluctuations  have,  however,  taken  place 
from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  state  c^f  itaJian  Bnances.  To 
permit  the  steady  execution  of  a  normal  progranunc  of  shipbuilding, 
the  Italian  Chamber,  in  May  1901,  adofvted  a  resolution  limiting 
naval  expenditure,  inclusive  of  naval  pensions  and  of  premiums  on 
mercantile  shipbuilding,  to  the  sum  of  £4,840.000  for  the  following 
six  years,  i.e.  from  1st  July  1901  until  30th  June  1907.  This  sum 
oonsiats  of  £4,340,000  of  naral  expenature  proper,  £230,000  for 
naval  pensions  and  £380,000  for  premiums  upon  mercantile  ship* 
building.  During  thennancial  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June  190I 
these  figures  were  slightly  exceeded. 

Finance, — The  volume  of  the  Italian  budget  has  considerably 
increased  as  regards  both  income  and  expenditure.  The  income 
of  £60,741,418  in  x88i  rose  in  1899-1900  to  £69,917,136;  while 
the  expenditure  increased  from  £58,705,929  in  1881  to  £69,708,706 
In  1899-1900,  an  increase  of  £9,175,708  in  i^icome  and  £1 1,002,777 
in  expenditure,  while  thei%  has  been  a  still  further  Increase  since, 
the  figures  for  1905-1906  showing  (excluding  items  which  figure 
on  both  sides  of  the  account)  an  increase  of  £8,766,995  in  income 
&Qd  £5,434,560  in  expenditure  over  1899-1900.  These  figures 
include  not  only  the  categories  of  "  income  and  expenditure  " 
proper,  but  also  those  known  as  "  movement  of  capital,"  "  rail- 
way constructions  "  and  '*  partite  di  giro,"  which  do  not  constitute 
real  income  and  expenditure.*  Considering  only  income  and 
expenditure  proper,  the  approximate  totals  are>— 


Financial  Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Surpluses  or 
Defidci. 

1882 
1885-1886 
1890-1891 
1895-1896 
1898-1899 
1899-1900 
1900-1901 
1905-1906 

jC52,o64,8oo 
56,364,000 
61.600,000 

66!3g2,8oo 
66,860,800 
68,829,200 
77,684,100 

£51,904,800 

67,962,800 
65,046,400 
65,323,600 
66.094,400 
75.143.300 

i+    160,000 
-    940.400 
-},ooi,6oo 
-2,618,800 
+1,306,400 
+  1,537,200 
+2,734,800 
+2,540,900 

The  financial  year  1863  closed  with  a  deficit  of  more  than 
£16,000,000,  whidi  increased  in  1866  to  £28.840,000  oa  account  of 
the  preparations  for  the  war  against  Austria.  Excepting  the  in- 
creases of  deficit  in  (868  and  iSjo^the  annual  defidta  tended  thence- 
forward to  decrea«e.  until  in  1875  equilibrium  between  expenditure 
and  revenue  was  attained,  and  was  maintained  until  1881.    Ad- 


amon^t  them  the  grist  tax,  which  prior  to  its  gradual  repeal  pro- 


imposti 
peal  pre 


duced  oioR  than  £3,300^000  a  year.  Pram  1685-1886  onwards, 
outlay  on  public  works,  miliury  and  colonial  ex{>eoditure,  and 
especially  tnc  commercial  and  financial  crises,  contribut«l  to  pro- 
duce annual  deficits;  but  owing  to  drastic  reforms  introduced  in 
1894-1895  and  to  carriul  man^emeiu  the  year  1898-1899  marked 
a  return  m  suriiluses  (nearly  £1,306,400). 

The  revenue  in  the  Italian  hnancial  year  1905-1906  (July  i,  1905 
to  June  30,  i^fib)  was  £103,486.108,  arui  the  expenditure  £99i94S*2S3t 


* "  Movement  of  capital  "  consists,  aa  legarda  **  income,"  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  buildings,  Church  or  Crown  bnds.  old  prisons, 
oarracks,  &c.,  or  of  moneys  derived  from  tale  of  consolidated  stock. 
Thus  "  income  "  really  signifies  diminution  of  patrimony  or  increase 
of  debt.  In  r^ud  to  expenditare."  "  movement  of  capital  " 
refers  to  extinctioa  of  debt  by  amortisation  or  oiherwiBe,  to  pur- 
chases of  buildings  or  to  advances  made  by  the  state.  Thus  ex- 
penditure "  really  represents  a  patrimonial  improvement,  a  creation 
of  credit  or  a  decrease  of  indebtedness.  The  iiems  referring  to 
**  railway  oomtructioa "  represent,  00  the  one  hand,  repayments 
inade  to  the  exchequer  by  the  oommunes  and  provinces  of  money 
disburaed  on  tbdr  account  by  the  State  Treasury;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  ooet  of  new  railways  incurred  by  the  Treasury.  The 
items  of  the  "  ^rtiu  di  giro  "  arc  inscribed  both  on  the  credit  and 
debit  sides  of  tne  budget,  and  have  merely  a  l^urative  value* 


or.  subtractuw  the  partite  dt  giro,  £99,684,121  and  £97.143>366, 
Iraviiv  a  surplus  of  £3,540<85S>'  The  surplus  was  made  up  by 
contributions  from  every  brandi  of  the  effective  sevcnue,  except  the 


"  contnbutions  and  repayments  from  local  authorities."  The  rail- 
ways showed  an  increase  of  £391,685;  rcgistiation  traosTer  and 
succession.  £295.560;  direct  uxation,  Xipttio  (m«nly  from  iooonx 
tax,  which  more  than  made  up  for  the  remission  of  the  house  tax  m 
the  districts  of  CaUbna  visued  by  the  earthquakeof  1906}  i  customs 
and  excise,  £1.036,743;  government  monopolies.  £391,027;  posts, 
£41.310;  telegraphs.  £33»36a,  telephones,  £65,77i>  Of  the  surplus 
£1,000,000  was  allocatecT to  the  improvement  01  posts.. telegraphs  and 
tclej^oi 
provement  : 

'"^y  (£*3at  ,        __  _   , . 

coal  purchase) ;  and  £300,000  as  a  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  valuable  works  ofart  which  are  in  danger  of  exportation. 

The  state  therefore  draws  its  principal  revenues  from  the  imposts, 
the  taxes  and  the  monopolies,  .^cording  to  the  Italian  tributary 
system. "  imposts,"  properly  socalled  are  those  upon  land,  ywaUboL 
buildings  and  penonal  estate.  The  impost  upon  land  is 
based  upon  the  cadastral  survey  independently  <A  the  vicissitudes  of 
harvests.  In  iS6^  the  main  qucxa  to  the  impost  was  increased  by 
one-tenth,  in  addition  to  the  extra  two-tenths  previously  imposed 
in  1866.  Subsequently,  it  was  dedded  to  repeal  these  additional 
tenths*  the  first  being  abolished  in  1886  and  tne  rest  In  1887.  On 
account  of  the  inequalities  still  existing  in  the  cadastral  survey,  in 
spite  of  the  law  of  1886  (see  AgnaUture,  above),  great  differences  are 
found  m  the  land  tax  assessments  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  Land  is 
not  so  heavily  burdened  by  the  {[ovemment  quouas  by  the  additional 
centimes  imposed  by  the  provincial  and  communal  atAhoritie& 
On  an  average  Italian  landowners  pay  nearly  3^%  of  their  rrvenues 
from  land  in  government  and  local  land  tax.  The  buildings  impost 
has  been  assessed  since  1866  upon  the  basis  of  12-50%  ol^'  taxable 
revenue."  Taxable  revenue  corresponds  to  two-thirds  of  actual 
income  from  factories  and  to  three-fourths  of  actual  income  from 
houses;  it  is  ascertained  by  the  agents  of  the  financial  administra- 
tion. In  1869.  however,  a  third  additional  tenth  was  added  to  the 
previously  existing  additional  two-tenths,  and,  unlike  the  tenths  of 
the  land  tax,  they  have  not  been  abolished.  At  present  the  main 
quou  with  the  additional  three-tenths  amounts  to  16-25%  (rf  tax- 
able income.  The  imposts  on  incomes  from  personal  esutc  {riuJuua 
mobile)  were  introduced  in  1866,  it  applies  to  incomes  derived  from 
investments,  industry  or  personal  enterprise,  but  not  to  landed 
revenues.  It  is  proportional,  and  is  collected  by  deducUoo  from 
salaries  and  pensions  paid  to  servants  of  the  state,  where  it  is  assessed 
on  three-eighths  of  the  income,  and  from  interest  on  cons<didated 
stock,  where  it  is  assessed  on  the  whole  amount:  and  by  register  in 
the  cases  of  private  individuals,  who  pay  on  three-fourths  of  their 
income,  (tfofcssional  men,  capitalists  or  manufacturers,  who  pay  on 
one-half  or  nine-twentieths  of  their  income.  From  1871  to  1894  it 
was  assessed  at  13*20%  of  uxable  income,  this  quota  being  formed 
bf  12%  main  quota  and  1*20%  as  an  additional  tenth.  In  1894  the 
quota,  including  the  additional  tenth,  was  raised  to  the  uniform  levd 
of  30%.  One-tenth  of  the  tax  is  paid  to  the  communes  as  compensa- 
tion for  revenues  made  over  to  the  state. 

Taxes  proper  are  divided  into  (a)  taxes  on  bunness  transactions 
and  (b)  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption.  The  former  apply  prin- 
cipally to  successions,  stamps,  registrations,  mortgages,  ^c;  the 
latter  to  distilleries,  breweries.  cxpIoriveS|  native  sugar  and  matches, 
though  the  customs  revenue  ami  octrois  upon  articles  of  general 
consumption,  such  as  com,  wine,  Q)irits,  meat,  flour,  petroleum. 
butter,  tea.  coffee  and  sugar,  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this 
class.    The  monopolies  are  those  of  salt,  tobacco  and  the  lottery. 

Snce  i38o,  while  income  from  the  salt  and  lotto  ittonopones  has 
remained  almost  stationary,  and  that  from  land  tax  and  octn»  has 
diminished,  revenue  derived  from  all  other  sources  has  notably 
increased,  especially  that  from  the  income  tax  on  personal  estate, 
and  the  customs,  tne  yieM  from  which  has  been  nearly  doubled- 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  revenue  is  swollert  by  a  targe  number  of 
taxes  which  can  only  be  Justified  by  neoessity;  the  reduction  and, 
still  more,  the  readjustment  of  taxation  (wbicn  now  largely  falls  on 
articles  of  primary  necesnty)  is  urgently  needed.  The  government 
in  presenting  the  estimates  for  1907-1908  proposed  to  set  aside  a 
sum  of  ocany  £Boaooo  every  year  for  this  express  purpose.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  sums  realized  by  the  octroi  go  in  the 
main  to  the  various  communes.  Tt  is  only  In  Kome  and  Naples  that 
the  octnu  is  collected  directly  by  the  government,  which  pays  over  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  respective  communes. 

The  external  taxation  is  not  only  strongly  proteetionlstt  but  is 

'  Financial  operations  (mainly  in  connexion  with  railway  purchase) 
figure  on  each  side  of  (be  account  for  about  £33 ,000,00a 
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Applied  to  |Ooda  which  eaaaot  be  made  in  It*Iy;  hardly  anythinc 
comes  in  duty  free,  even  eucfa  •rticlca  a»  ■ecood-haiid  furniture  pcyins 
duty.  ualeM  withio  liz  nwaths  of  the  date  at  which  the  importer 
tea  dedacvd  dominie  in  luly.  The  application,  too.  it  aomewhat 
riforons*  #.{.  the  tax  on  electric  light  u  zpp^eii  to  foragn  shipa 
(eneratiiv  their  own  electricity  while  lying  in  Italian  porta. 

The  annual  consumption  per  inhabitant  of  ceitain  kinds  of  food 
and  drink  has  ooosiderably  increased,  t.j[.  grain  from  370  lb  per  head 
in  18S4-1S85 10321  lb  in-i90i-i9a»  <maiae  remains  almost  mtionary 
at  138  lb);  wine  from  73  to  laf  litres  per  head;  oil  from  12  to  13  m 
per  head  (augar  is  almost  stationary  at  7i  lb  per  head,  and  conee 
at  about  l  lb);  salt  from  x4  to  16  tb  per  bead.  Tobacco  slightly 
diminished  in  weight  at  a  little  over  i  lb  per  head,  while  the  grou 
rcceiiMs  arc  consujerably  increased — by  over  3}  millions  steriing 
since  i884-l88S'-^owing  that  the  quality  consumed  is  much  better. 
The  annual  expenditure  on  tobacco  was  5s.  per  inhabitant  in  1902- 
1903.  and  is  increasing.  « 

Toe  annual  surpluaea  are  largely  accounted  (or  by  the  heavy 
taxation  on  almost  everything  imported  into  the  country. '  and  by 
the  monopolies  on  tc^Mcco  and  on  salt;  and  are  as  a  rule  spent,  and 
well  spent,  in  other  ways.  Thus,  that  of  1907-1008  was  devoted 
■uunly  to  raising  the  sauries  of  government  omcials  and  university 

Eofesaors;  even  then  the  maximum  (or  both  (in  the  former  class, 
r  an  undcr-secretary  of  state)  was  only  £^  per  annum.  The  case 
is  frequent,  too,  tn  wntch  a  project  is  sanctioned  by  law,  but  is  then 
not  carried  into  execution,  or  only  nartly  so,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
funda^  Additional  stamp  duties  ana  taxes  were  imposed  in  1909  to 
meet  the  expenditure  necessiuted  by  the  disastrous  earthqualce  at 
the  end  of  1908. 

The  way  in  which  the  taxes  presa  on  the  poor  may  be  shown  by  the 
number  01  small  proprietors  sold  up  owing  to  inability  to  pay  the 
tsnd  and  other  taxes.  In  1882  the  number  of  landed  jvoprietors  was 
1^53%  of  the  population,  in  1902  only  13-66,  with  an  actual 
dnntnution  of  some  30,000.  Had  the  pcrmitagc  of  i88a  been  kept 
op  there  would  have  been  in  1903  600,000  more  proprietors  than 
there  were.  Between  1884  and  1902  no  (ewer  than  330.616  sales 
were  effected  for  faBure  to  pay  taxes,  while,  (run  1B86  to  1909, 
79,208  ej^ropriations  were  effected  for  other  det^s  not  due  to  the 
sute.  In  188a  there  were  20.432  sales,  of  which  35-28%  were  for 
debts  of  4s.  or  leas,  and  51-95  for  debts  between  is.  and  £3;  in  1902 
there  were  4857  sales,  but  only  ii>oi%  for  debts  under  4s.  (the 
treasury  having  given  up  proceedinc  in  cases  wheie  the  property  is 
a  tiny  piece  01  ground,  sometimes  nardly  capable  of  cultivation), 
aad  55-69%  for  debts  between  4s.  and  £3.  The  expropriations  deal 
as  a  rule  with  propenies  of  higher  value;  of  these  there  were  3217 
in  1886,  5993  m  1892  (a  period  of  agricultural  depression),  3910  in 
1902.  About  22%  of  them  are  for  debts  under  l^o,  about  49% 
from  £40  to  £300,  about  26%  from  £?oo  to  £2000. 

Of  the  expenditure  a  1art;e  amount  is  absorbed  by  interest  on  debt. 
Drbt  Itas  continnally  increased  with  the  development  of  the  state. 
^^-M,  1^*^  *""^  P^^d '"  interest  on  debt  amounted  to  £17,640,000 
S!u  '"  '*7<.  £19-440,000  In  1881,  £25,600.000  in  1891-1893 

and  £27.560,000  in  1899-1900;  but  had  been  reduced  to 
£23.100.409  by  the  30th  of  June  1906.  The  public  debt  at  that  date 
was  composed  m  fdlows: — 

Grand  Livre—  Amount. 

Coosolidateds  % lii6,Hi,Soa 

3  % 6404.335 

„        4)  %  net      ....       .  38,872,51 1 

«         4  % 7.875.59' 

3*%   « 37.689.880 

Toul  .  £396.984.130 

Debt*  to  be  transferred  to  the  Grand  Uvre  .  60,868 

Perpetual  annuity  to  the  Holy  See             .  .  2.580,000 

Perpetual  debts  (Modena.  Sicily.  Naples)  .  3,591,807 

Tou!     .  *" 


£402.216.795 


Part  U.—Vnfunda  Debt. 
Debts  separately  inscribed  in  the  Grand  Livre  . 
Various  railway  obligations,  redeemable.  &c    . 

Skilian  indemnities 

Capital  value  of  annual  payment  to  South 

Austrian  Company 

Long  date  Treasury  warrants,  taw  of  July  7.  1901 
Railway  certi6cates  (3-65%  net).  Art.  6  of  law, 

June  35. 1905.  Not  361     ..... 


Toul 
Fart  I. 


10,042,027 

56^75.35< 

>95*348 

37,102.908 
1,416.200 

14,230)000 

£n9^M34 
£403.216.795 


Grand  Total  .     £531.568.629 


'  For  example,  wheat,  the  price  of  which  was  in  1902  26  liie  per 
cwt.,  pays  a  tax  of  7^  lire:  sugar  pays  four  timoa  ita  wholesale  valine 
in  tax;  ooffnt  twice  its  wbolcsale  value 


The  debc  per  head  of  population  wna,  In  1905.  £14,  ins.  3d.,  and 
the  interest  13a-  Sd. 

In  July  1906  the  5%  gross  (4%  net),  and  4%  net  rente  were 
auccessfiuly  converted  mto  3}  %  stock  (to  be  reauced  to  3^  %  after 
five  years),  to  a  total  amount  of  £324,017^3.  The  demands  for 
reimburaement  at  par  represented  a  sum  of  only  £187.588  and  the 
market  value  of  the  stock  was  hardly  affected:  while  the  saving 
to  the  Trcasuiy  was  to  be  £800,000  per  annum  for  the  first  five  yenrs 
and  about  double  the  amount  afterwards. 

Cttrreiuy. — The  lira  (plural  tin)  of  100  centesimi  (centimes)  iseqnal 
in  value  to  the  French  franc.  Thctotal  coinage  fexclusive  of  Eritreaa 
corrency)  from  the  ist  of  January  1862  to  the  end  of  1907  was 
1,104,607.116  lire  (exclusive  of  recoinage),  divided  as  follows:  gold. 
427>5i6,970  lire;  vlver,  570,007,025  Ure;  nickel,  23.417.000  lire; 
bronze,  83.636,131  lire.  The  torcca  paper  currency,  instituted  in 
X866,  was  abolished  in  1881.  in  which  year  were  dissolved  the  Union 
of  Banks  of  Issue  created  in  1874  to  furnish  to  the  state  treasuiy  a 
milliard  of  lire  in  notes,  guaranteed  collectively  by  the  banks.  t%rt 
of  the  Union  notes  were  redeemed,  part  replaced  by  10  Ere  and -5  ITre 
state  notes,  payable  at  sight  in  metallic  Ic^al  tender  by  certain  state 
banks.  Nevertheless  thclaw  of  1881  did  not  succeed  m  maintaining 
the  value  of  the  state  notes  at  a  par  anth  the  metallic  currency,  and 
from  1885  cmwards  there  reappeared  a  gold  premium,  which  during 
1899  and  1900  remained  at  about  7  %,  but  subsequently  fell  to  about 
3%  and  has  since  1902  practkrally  disappeared.  The  paper  circula- 
tion to  the  debit  of  the  state  and  the  paper  currency  issued  by  the 
authorized  state  banks  is  shown  below?— 


jntSscBmber  iSSt 

„  1IS6 

M  tSof 

iSg6 


Dinet  Lkbaity  of  Sutt. 


Sum  Nous.    BoaiilcCsMe.1 


446WS.595 

341.040.1)7 


4S1.43I-7BO 
44IJ04.l4e 


I,874.i&4 


Notes  hsMd 

by  Sute 


Utt. 

rjl.570.i07 
IA31J60.711 
1.1  M. 601.070 
l^B6o.tUj76 

l.lSo.IIOOJB 

1.40A.474.S00 


Aicrasstc 

Currencr. 


l.S70-sisJ76 
lA7j[.6le,4t) 

1.M  .617.764 


iTbcttctuMl  to  b*vclc|ilciinta(7  St  tte  cad  9(1001  ^tb^wcK  nous  oi  i  And  tUii, 
BoHks. — Until  1893  the  juridical  status  of  the  Banks  of  Issue  was 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  30th  of  April  1 874  on  paper  currency  and 
of  the  7tb  of  April  1881  on  the  abolition  of  forced  currency.  At  that 
time  four  limited  companies  were  authorized  to  issue  bank  notes, 
namely,  the  National  Bank,  the  National  Bank  of  TuKany,  the 
Roman  Bank  and  the  Tuscan  Credit  Bank;  and  two  banking 
corporations,  the  Bank  of  Naples  and  the  Bank  of  Sicily.  In  1893 
the  Roman  Bank  was  put  into  liquidation,  and  the  other  three 
limited  companies  were  fused,  so  as  to  create  the  Bank  of  Italy,  the 
mivilcge  of  issuing  bank  notes  being  thenceforward  confined  to  the 
Bank  of  luly,  the  Bank  of  Naples  and  the  Bahfc  of  Sicily.  The  gold 
reserve  in  the  possession  of  tne  Banca  d'ltalia  on  September  30tb 
loo^.amountCG  to  £32,240,984.  and  the  silver  reserve  to  £4,767.861; 
the  foreign  treasury  bonds,  &c.  amounted  to  £3^24>074.  making 
the  total  reserve  £40,332,919:  'white  the  circulation  amounted  to 
£54.612,234.   The  figures  were  on  the  31st  of  December  1906: 


Paper 
Ciiculation. 

Rcwm. 

Banc*  d'ltalU     . 
Banca  di  Napoli . 
Banca  di  Sicilia  . 

Total    ■.     . 

£47.S04.35> 
«3.S93.>SJ 
.  2.813.692 

£36.9W.»35 

9.7S6.i84 
2,060.481 

^64,211, 196 

£48.796.000 

This  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  drcuUtion,  £40.404,000,  fixed 
by  royal  decree  of  1900;  but  the  issue  of  additional  notes  was 
aflowed,  provided  they  were  entirely  covered  by  a  metallic  reserve, 
whereas  up  to  the  fixed  limit  a  40%  reserve  only  was  necessary. 
These  notes  are  of  50,  100.  500  and  1000  lire;  while  the  state  issues 
notes  for  5,  10  and  35  lire,  the  currency  of  these  at  the  end  of  October 
1906  being  £l7.M&.967*.  with  a  total  guarantee  of  £15.636,000  held 
against  them.  They  were  in  January  1908  equal  in  value  to  the 
metallic  currency  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  price  of  Italian  consolidated  s%  (gross,  4%  net,  allowing  for 
the  20%  income  tax)  stock,  which  is  the  aecurity  most  largely 
negotiated  abroad,  and  used  in  settling  differences  between  large 
financial  institutions,  has  steadily  risen  during  recent  years.  After 
being  depressed  between  iSSsand  1894,  the  prices  in  Itafy  and  abroad 
reached,  in  1899,  on  the  Rome  Stock  Exchange,  the  average  of 
10083  and  of94-8  on  the  Paris  Bourse.  By  the  end  of  1901  the  price 
of  Italian  stock  on  the  Paris  Bourse  had.  however,  risen  to  par  or 
thereabouts.  1  The  average  price  of  Italian  4%  in  1905  was  105-29; 
since  the  conversion  to  3l%nct  (to  be  further  redilced  to  3!  in  five 
more  years),  the  price  has  been  about  103-5.  Rates  of  exchange,  or, 
in  other  words  the  gold  premium,  favoured  Italv  during  the  years 
immediately  following  the  abolition  of  the  forced  currency  in  1881, 
In  1885,  however,  rates  tended  to  rise,  and  though  they  fall  in  1886 
they  subsequently  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reach  lio^ 
at  the  end  of  August  1894.   For  the  next  four  years  they  oootinuea 
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lam,  but  Rwe  ubia  In  1898  and  1899.  la  1900  the  nurimum  rate 
was  i07-3>,  anathe  minimum  105-40,  but  in  1901  rates  fell  omudcr- 
ably,  and  were  at  par  ia  1902-1909. 

There  are  in  luJy  six  clearing  houses.'  namely,  the  andent  one  at 
Leghorn,  and  those  of  Genoa,  Milan,  Rome,  rionnce  and  Turin, 
founded  since  i88a. 

The  number  of  ordinary  banks,  whkb  dinunuhcd  between  1889 
and  1694,  increased  In  the  following  years,  and  was  158  in  1898.  At 
the  same  time  the  capital  em^yed  m  bankii^  decrnaed  by  neariy 
one-half,  namely,  from  about  £19.360,000  in  1 680  to  about  £6,530^x» 
■n  1898.  This  decrease  was  due  to  the  liquidation  of  a  number  of 
large  and  small  banks,  amongst  others  the  Bank  of  Genoa,  the 
General  Bank,  and  the  SocietA  oi  Credito  Mobiliare  luliano  of  I^ame, 
and  the  Genoa  Discount  Bank — establishments  which  alone  repre- 
sented £4,840,000  of  paid-up  cafntaL  Ordinary  credit  operations 
are  also  carried  on  by  the  coK>perative  credit  aocieties,  of  which 
there  are  some  700. 

Certain  banks  make  a  special  business  oi  lending  money  to  owners 
of  land  or  buildings  {cr«diio  Jondiario).  Loans  are  repayable  by 
^igfgffgg  instalments,  and  are  guaranteed  by  first  mortgages  not 
^^f  greater  in  amount  than  half  the  value  of  the  hypothecated 
p„^^  property.  The  banks  may  buy  up  mortgages  and  advance 
money  on  current  account  on  the  security  of  land  or 
buildings.  The  devckjpment  of  the  large  cities  has  induced  these 
banks  to  turn  their  attention  rather  to  building  enterprise  than  to 
mortgages  on  rural  property.  The  value  of  their  land  certi&cates 
or  cartiUe  jondiari*  (representing  cafntal  to  circulation)  rose  from 
/IOUL30,000  in  1881  to  £15,560,000  in  1886,  and  to  £30.720,000 
in  1891.  but  fell  to  £29,^20,000  in  1896,  to  £37.360,000  in  1898. 
and  to  £24,360,000  in  1907;  the  amount  of  money  lent  increased 
from  £io,^j0,ooo  in  1881  to  £15,600,000  in  1886,  and  £^,800,000  in 
1891,  but  iell  to  £29,320.000  in  1896,  to  £27,360,000  in  1899,  and 
to  £31,720,000  in  1907.  The  diminution  was  due  to  the  law  of  the 
loth  of  April  1893  upon  the  banks  of  i&sue.  by  which  they  were 
obliged  to  liquidate  tne  loan  and  mortgage  business  they  had  pre- 
viously carried  on. 

Various  laws  have  been  passed  to  febciUtatc  agrarian  credit.  The 
bw  <A  the  23rd  of  January  1S87  (still  in  force)  extended  the  db- 
portions  of  the  Civil  Code  with  regird  to  "  privileges,"  *  and 
established  special  "privileges"  in  n.  irj  to  harvcbtcd  produce, 
produce  storra  in  bams  and  farm  buildings,  and  in  regard  to  agricul- 
tural implements.  Loans  on  mortgage  n^iy  also  be  granted  to  Land- 
owners  and  agricultural  unions,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of 
agricultural  improvements.  These  losins  arc  regulated  by  special 
disposition,  ana  are  guaranteed  by  a  share  of  tne  increased  v.ilue 
of  the  land  after  the  improvements  have  been  carried  uut.  Agrarian 
credit  banks  may,  witn  the  permisuon  of  the  government,  i^sue 
tarteOe  agrarie,  or  agrarian  bonds,  repayable  by  instalments  and 
bearing  interest. 

Jnternal  AdministratUm. — It  was  not  till  1865  that  the  adminis- 
trative unity  of  luly  was  realized.  Up  to  that  year  some  of  the 
regions  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  Tuscany,  continued  to  have  a  kind 
of  autonorny;  but  by  the  laws  of  the  20th  of  March  the  whole 
country  was  divided  into  69  provinces  and  8545  communes.  The 
extent  to  which  communal  independence  had  been  maintained  in 
Italy  through  all  the  centuries  of  its  political  disintegration  was 
strongly  in  its  favour.  The  syndic  (undaco)  or  chief  magistrate  of 
the  commufw  was  appointed  by  the  king  for  three  years,  and  he  was 
assisted  by  a  "  municipal  junta." 

Local  government  was  modified  bythe  law  of  the  10th  of  February 
1889  and  by  posterior  enactments.  The  syndics  (or  mayors)  are  now 
elected  by  a  secret  ballot  of  the  communal  council,  though  they  are 
Btill  government  ofhcials.  In  the  provincial  administrations  the 
functions  of  the  prefects  have  been  curtailed.  Each  province  has  a 
prefect,  responsible  to  and  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
while  each  of  the  regions  (called  variously  circondant  and  dtstretli) 
has  its  sub-prefect.  Whereas  the  prefect  was  formerly  tx-oSicto 
president  of  ihc  provincial  deputation  or  executive  committee  oTthc 
provincial  council,  his>dutics  under  the  present  law  arc  reduced  to 
mere  participation  ii}  the  management  of  provincial  affairs,  the 
president  of  the  provincial  deputation  being  chosen  among  and 
elected  by  th^  members  of  the  deputation.  The  most  important 
change  introduced  by  the  new  law  has  been  the  creation  in  every 
province  of  a  provincial  administrative  junta  entrusted  with  the 
supervision  of  communal  administrations,  a  function  previously 
discharged  by  the  provincial  deputation.  Each  provincial  adminis- 
trative junta  is  composed,  in  part,  of  Rovrrnmcnl  nominees,  and  in 
larger  part  of  elective  elements,  elected  by  the  provincial  council  lor 
four  years,  half  of  whom  re<iuire  to  be  elected  every  two  years.  The 
acts  of  communal  administration  requiring  the  sanction  of  the 
provincial  administrative  junta  are  chiefly  financial.  Both  com- 
munal councils  and  prefects  may  appeal  to  the  government  against 
the  decision  of  the  provincial  administrative  juntas,  the  government 
being  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  State.  Besides  possess- 
ing competence  in  regard   to  local  government   elections,   which 


* "  I*rivilege»  "  assure  to  creditors  priority  of  cbim  in  case  of 
foreclosure  for  debt  ur  monKagc..  Prior  10  the  law  of  the  23rd  of 
January  r887  harvested  produce  and  africtiltoral  implcmenu  were 
I^Uy  exempt  from  "  privilege." 


prevknisly  came  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  provincial  depuutiotu, 
the  'provincial  administrative  juntas  discharge  magisterial  functions 
in  administrative  affairs,  and  deal  with  appeals  presented  by  private 
persons  a^nst  acts  of  the  communal  and  provincial  administrat  ions. 
The  juntas  are  in  this  respect  organs  of  the  administrative  juris- 
prudence created  in  Italy  by  the  law  of  the  1st  of  May  1890,  in  order 
to  provide  juridical  protection  for  those  righu  and  intcresu  outside 
the  competence  of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  provincial  council 
only  meets  onoe  a  year  in  ordinary  session. 

The  former  qualifications  for  electorship  in  local  government 
elections  have  been  modified,  and  it  is  now  suflicicnt  to  pay  five  lire 
annually  in  direct  taxes,  five  lire  of  certain  communal  taxes,  or  a 
certain  rental  (which  varies  according  to  the  population  of  a  com- 
mune), instead  of  being  obliged  to  pay.  as  previously,  at  least  five 
lire  annually  of  direct  taxes  to  the  state  In  consequence  of  this 
change  the  number  c^  local  electors  increased  by  more  than  one- 
thinf  between  1887-1889;  it  decreased,  however,  as  a  result  of  an 
extraordinary  revision  of  the  registers  in  1804.  The  period  for 
which  both  communal  arui  provincial  councils  are  elected  is  sax 
years,  one-half  being  renewed  every  three  years. 

The  ratio  of  local  electors  to  population  is  in  Piedmont  79%.  but 
in  Sicily  less  than  49%.  The  ratio  of  voters  to  qualified  elccton 
tends  to  increase;  it  is  highest  in  Campania,  Basilica ta  aitd  in 
the  south  generally;  the  lowest  percenuges  are  given  by  Emilia 
and  Lieuria. 

Local  finance  is  regulated  by  the  communal  and  provindal  law  of 
May  1898,  which  instituted  provincial  administrative  juntas,  cm* 
powered  to  examine  and  sanction  the  acts  of  the  com- 
munal financial  administrations.  The  sanction  of  the 
provincial  admimstrative  junta  is  necessary  for  sales  or 
purchases  of  property,  alterations  <rf  rates  (although  in  case  of 
increase  tTin  iimt^i  c?in  only  act  upon  request  of  ratepayers  paying  aa 
i^^rc^.ue  of  onc-twcntieth  of  the  \oai  direct  taxation),  and  ti^ 
penditurc  affecting  the  communal  budget  for  more  than  five  years. 
T[ie  provincial  administrative  junta  u,  mOTCOVcr,  empowered  to 
order  "obligatory"  expenditure,  such  as  the  upkeep  of  roads, 
sanitary  works,  lighting,  police  (i.f.  the  so-called  "  guardie  di  pubblica 
sicurczza,"  the  "  carabinieri  "  being  really  a  military  force;  only  the 
largest  towns  maintain  a  municipal  police  force),  charities,  nlucation, 
&c.,  in  ca««  such  expenditure  is  ncglccied  by  the  communal  authorities. 
The  cost  of  fire  brigades,  infant  asylums,  evening  and  h^iday  schools, 
is  cidssetl  as  "  optional  "  expenditure.  Communal  revenues  are 
drawn  from  the  proceeds  of  communal  property,  interest  upon 
capital,  taxes  and  local  dues.  The  most  important  of  the  local  dues 
is  tb<7  c^te  tax.  or  dazio  di  consuma,  which  may  be  cither  a  surtax 
upon  commodities  (such  as  alcoholic  drinks  or  meat),  having  already 
paid  customs  duty  at  the  frontier,  in  which  case  the  local  surtax  may 
not  exceed  so%  of  the  frontier  duty,  or  an  exclusively  comraunaj 
duty  limited  to  10  %  on  flour,  bread  and  farinaceous  products,*  and 
to  20  %  upon  other  commodities.  The  taxes  thus  vary  considerably 
in  difl^crent  towns. 

In  addition,  the  communes  have  a  right  to  levy  a  surtax  not  ex- 
ceeding 50%  of  the  quota  levied  by  the  state  upon  taiuls  and 
buildings;  a  family  tax.  or  fuccatUo,  upon  the  total  incomes  of 
families,  which,  for  fiscal  purposes,  are  divided  into  various  cate- 
gories: a  tax  based  upon  the  rent-value  of  houses,  and  other  taxes 
upon  cattle,  horses,  dogs,  carriages  and  servants;  also  on  licences  for 
shopkeepers,  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers,  &c. ;  on  the  slaughter  of 
animals,  stamp  duties,  one-half  of  the  tax  on  bicycles,  &c  Occa* 
sional  sources  of  interest  are  found  in  the  sale  of  communal  property, 
the  realization  of  communal  credits,  and  the  contraction  ol  debt. 

The  provincial  administrations  are  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  provinces  in  general,  as  distingui^ed  from 
those  of  the  communes.  Their  expenditure  is  likewise  classed  as 
"  obligatory  "  and  "  optional."  The  former  category  comprises  the 
maintenance  of  provincial  roads,  bridges  and  watercourse  embank* 
ments;  secondary  education,  whenever  this  is  not  provided  for  by 
private  institutions  or  by  the  state  (elementary  education  being 
maintained  by  the  communes),  and  the  maintenance  of  foundlings 
and  pauper  lunatics.  "  Optional  "  expenditure  includes  the  cost  of 
services  of  general  public  interest,  though  not  strictly  indispensable^ 
Provincial  revenues  are  drawn  from  provincial  property,  school  taxes, 
tolls  and  surtaxes  on  land  and  buildings.  The  provincial  surtaxes 
may  not  exceed  50%  of  the  quotas  levied  by  the  state.  In  1897  the 
tola!  provincial  revenue  was  £3.732.253.  of  which  £3,460,000  was 
obtained  from  the  sunax  upon  lands  and  buildings.  Expenditure 
amounted  to  £3,768,888,  of  which  the  pnncipal  items  were  £760,000 
for  roads  anuDndges,  £520,000  for  lunatic  asylums,  £240,000  for 
foundling  hospitals,  £320,000  for  interest  on  debt  and  £200,000  for 
police.  Like  communal  revenue,  provincial  revenue  has  considerably 
increased  since  1880,  principally  on  account  of  the  increase  ia  the 
land  and  building  surtax. 

The  Italian  local  authorities,  communes  and  provinces  alike, 
have  considerably  increased  their  indebtedness  since  1882.  The 
ratio  of  communal  and  provincial  debt  per  inhabiunt  has  grown 


'  At  the  beginning  of  1902  the  Italian  pnriiament  sanctioned  a  bifl 
providing  for  the  aoolition  of  municipalduties  on  bread  and  farin- 
aceous producu  within  three  years  of  the  promulgation  <k  the  biU  on 
1st  July  1903.  ' 
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from  30-79  lire  (Xi,  4s-  7)<1')  to  43'7o  lire  (£1, 14s.  ild.).tnincK>aedue 
in  rreat  part  to  tlw  need  for  improved  buildings,  hygienic  reforms 
and  education,  but  also  attributable  in  part  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  finances  of  many  communes  arc  administered.  The  total  was  in 
IQQO.  jO|9^9^<19J  fo'  the  communes  and  £6,908,022  for  the  provinces, 
llie  former  tout  is  more  than  double  and  the  latter  more  than  treble 
the  sum  in'lS;^,  while  there  is  an  increase  of  63%  io  the  former  and 
36  %  in  the  latter  over  the  totals  for  r882. 

See  Arnnuario  statistico  itaiiano  (not ,  however,  issued  regtjiarly  each 
year)  for  general  statistics;  and  other  official  publications:  W. 
Decclcc,  Italy',  a  Popular  Account  of  tlu  Country,  its  PeopU  and  its 
Institutions  (translated  by  H.  A.  Nesbitt,  London,  1904);  B.  King 
and  T.  Olcey,  Italy  ta-iaj  (London,  1901);  E.  Nathan,  Vtnt  Anni  £ 
vita  itatiana  attraoersa  alCAnnuario  (Rome.  1906);  C,  Strafforello, 
Cupafia  deWllatia  (turia,  ie9o-i902>,  ■  (T.  As.) 

MiSTOBV 

Tlie  ilifficulty  of  Italian  bistoty  lies  in  the  fact  that  until 
modern  times  the  Italians  have  had  no  political  unity,  no  inde- 
pendence, no  organized  existence  as  a  nation.  Split  up  into 
numerous  and  mutually  hostile  communities,  they  never,  through 
the  fourteen  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  end  of  the 
old  Western  empire,  shook  oGf  the  yoke  of  foreigners  completely; 
they  never  until  lately  learned  to  merge  their  local  and  conflicting 
interests  in  the  common  good  of  undivided  Italy.  Their  history 
is  therefore  not  the  history  of  a  single  people,  centralizing  and 
absorbing  its  constituent  elements  by  a  process  of  continued 
evolution,  but  of  a  group  of  cognate  populations,  exemplifying 
divers  types  of  constitutional  developments. 

The  early  history  of  Italy  will  be  found  under  Rohe  and  allied 
headings.  The  following  account  is  therefore  mainly  concerned 
with  the  periods  succeeding  A.b.  476,  when  Romulus  Augustulus 
was  deposed  by  Odoacer.  Prchxcd  to  this  arc  two  sections 
dealing  respectively  with  (A)  the  ethnographical  and  philological 
divisions  of  ancient  Italy,  and  (B)  the  unification  of  the  country 
under  Augustus,  the  growth  of  the  road  system  and  so  forth. 
The  subsequent  history  is  divided  into  live  periods:  (C)  From 
476  to  1796;  (D)  From  1706  to  1814;  (E)  From  iSij  to  1870; 
(F)  From  1870  to  1901;  (G)  Ft«m  190a  to  >9ia 

A.  Ancient  Lancvaces  and  Peoples 

The  ethnography  of  ancient  Italy  is  a  very  complicated  and 
difBcult  subject,  and  notwithstanding  the  researches  of  modern 
wholais  is  still  involved  in  some  obscurity.  The  great  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  charm  of  its  climate, 
undoubtedly  attracted,  even  in  early  ages,  successive  swarms  of 
invaders  from  the  north,  who  sometimes  drove  out  the  previous 
occupants  of  the  most  favoured  districts,  at  others  reduced  them 
to  a  state  of  serfdom,  or  settled  down  in  the  midst  of  them,  until 
the  two  races  gradually  coalesced.  Ancient  writers  are  agreed 
as  to  the  composite  character  of  the  population  of  Italy,  and  the 
diversity  of  races  that  were  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
peninsula.  But  unfortunately  the  traditions  they  have  trans- 
mitted to  us  are  often  various  and  conflicting,  while  the  only  safe 
test  of  the  affinities  of  nations,  derived  from  the  comparison  of 
their  languages,  is  to  a  great  extent  inapplicable,  from  the  fact 
that  the  idioms  that  prevailed  in  Italy  in  and  before  the  5th 
century  B.C.  are  preserved,  if  at  all,  only  in  a  few  scanty  and 
fragmentary  inscriptions,  though  from  that  date  onwards  we 
have  now  a  very  fair  record  of  many  of  them  (see,  e.i-  Latin 
Lancuace,  OacA  Lingua,  Iguviuh,  VoLsa,  Etkuua:  section 
language,  and  below).  These  materials,  imperfect  as  they  arc, 
when  combined  with  the  notices  derived  from  ancient  writers  and 
the  evidence  of  archaeological  excavations,  may  be  considered 
as  having  furnished  some  results  of  reasonable  certainty. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  name  "  Italians  "  was  at  one 
time  confined  to  the  Oenotrians;  indeed,  according  to  Antiochus 
oi  Syracuse  {apsid  Dion.  HaL  AhI.  Rum.  ii.  1),  the  name  of  Italy 
was  first  still  more  limited,  being  applied  only  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Bnittium  peninsula  (now  known  as  Calabria). 
But  in  the  time  of  that  historian,  as  well  as  of  Thucydides,  the 
names  of  Oenotria  and  Italia,  which  appear  to  have  been  at  that 
period  regarded  as  synonymous,  had  been  extended  to  include 
the  shore  of  the  Tarenline  Gulf  as  far  as  Mctapontum  and 
bom  thence  across  to  the  gulfs  of  Laus  and  Fosidonia  on  the 


Tyrrhenian  Sea.  It  thns  stQI  comprised  only  the  two  provincct 
subsequently  known  as  Lucania  and  Bruttium  (see  reference*  i.t. 
"  Italia  "inR. S.Conway 's//d/KZ>ta/n:fj, p.  5).  Thcnamesleiiia 
to  be  a  Graecized  form  of  an  Italic  Vildia,  from  the  stem  viUa-, 
"  calf "  (Lat.  viluhu,  Gr.  froMt),  and  perhaps  to  have  meant 
"calf -land,"  " gtazing-land ";  but  the  origin  it  more  oeitaia 
than  the  meaning;  the  calf  may  be  one  of  the  many  it"''"»H 
connected  with  Italian  tribes  (see  HutpiNi,  Samhites). 

Taking  the  term  Italy  to  comprise  the  whole  peninsuh  with 
the  northern  region  as  far  as  the  Alps,  we  must  first  distinguish 
the  tribe  or  tribes  which  spoke  Indo-European  languages  from 
those  who  did  not.  To  the  Utter  categoiy  it  is  now  possible  to 
refer  with  certainty  only  the  Etruscans  (for  the  chronology  and 
limits  of  their  occupation  of  Italian  soil  see  Etrukia:  section 
Language).  Of  all  the  other  tribes  that  inhabited  Italy  down 
to  the  classical  period,  of  whose  speech  there  Is  any  record 
(whether  explicit  or  in  the  form  of  names  and  glosses),  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  that  any  one  does  not  belong  to  the 
Indo-European  group.  Putting  aside  the  Etruscan,  and  also 
the  different  Greek  dialects  of  the  Greek  colonies,  like  Cumae, 
NeapoUs,  Tarentum,  and  proceeding  from  the  south  to  the 
north,  the  different  languages  or  dialects,  of  whose  separate 
existence  at  some  time  between,  say,  6ao  and  20a  B.C.,  we  can 
be  sure,  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  (i)  Sicel,  (2)  South 
Oscdn  and  Oscan,  (j)  Messapian,  (4)  North  Oscsn,  (5)  Volaciao, 
(6)  East  Italic  or  "  Sabellic,"  (7)  Latinian,  (8)  Sabine,  (9)  Iguvine 
or  "  Umbrian,"  (10)  Gallic,  (11)  Ligurianand  (12)  Venetic. 

Between  several  of  these  dialects  it  is  probable  that  closer 
affinities  exist,  (i)  It  is  probable,  though  not  very  clearly 
demonstrated,  that  Vcnellc,  East  Italic  and  Messapian  are 
connected  together  and  with  the  ancient  dialects  spoken  in 
Illyria  (.q.v.),  so  that  these  might  be  provisionally  entitled  the 
Adriatic  group,  to  which  the  language  spoken  by  the  Eteocretes 
of  the  city  of  Praesos  in  Crete  down  to  the  4th  century  B.C. 
was  perhaps  akin.  (2)  Too  little  is  known  of  the  Sicel  language 
to  make  clear  more  than  its  Indo-European  character.  But 
it  must  be  reckoned  among  the  languages  of  Italy  because  of  the 
wcU-supported  tradition  of  the  early  existence  of  the  Sicels  in 
Latium  (see  Sicuu).  Their  possible  place  in  the  earlier  stratum 
of  Indo-European  population  is  discussed  under  Sabini.  How 
far  also  the  language  or  languages  spoken  in  Bruttium  and  at 
certain  points  of  Lucania,  such  ^  Anxia,  differed  from  the 
Oscan  of  Saram'um  and  Campania  there  is  not  enough  evidence 
to  show  (see  BRirrrn).  (3)  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any 
actual  inscriptions  which  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the 
language  of  the  Llgurcs,  but  some  other  evidence  seems  to  link 
them  with  the  -CO-  peoples,  whose  early  distribution  is  discussed 
under  Voisa  and  Licuria.  (4)  It  is  difficult  to  point  to  any 
definite  evidence  by  which  we  may  determine  the  dates  of  th« 
earliest  appearance  of  Gallic  tribes  in  the  north  of  Italy,  No 
satisfactory  collection  has  been  made  of  the  Celtic  inscriptions  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  though  many  are  scattered  about  in  difierent 
museums.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  archaeological  stratification  in  deposits  like  those  of  Bologna 
shows  that  the  Gallic  period  supervened  upon  the .  £truscan. 
Until  a  scientific  collection  of  the  local  and  personal  names  of 
this  district  has  been  made,  and  until  the  archaeological  evidence 
is  clearly  interpreted,  it  is  impossible  to  go  beyond  the  region 
•f  conjecture  as  to  the  tribe  or  tribes  occupying  the  valley  of 
the  Po  before  the  two  invasions.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
Celtic  and  Etruscan  elements  together  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  district  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps 
down  to  its  Romanizalion,  which  took  place  gradually  in  the 
course  of  the  snd  century  b.c.  Their  linguistic  neighbours 
were  Ligutian  in  the  south  and  south-west,  and  the  Vcneti 
on  the  east. 

We  know  from  the  Roman  historians  that  a  large  force  of 
Cauls  came  as  far  south  as  Rome  in  the  year  390  B.d.,  and  that 
some  part  of  this  horde  settled  in  what  was  henceforward  known 
as  the  Ager  Galticus,  the  easternmost  strip  of  coast  in  what  was 
later  known  as  Umbria,  including  the  towns  of  CaesCna,  Ravenna 
and  Arlminum.    A  bilingual  inscription  (Gallic  and  Latin)  of 
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the  tni  centuiy  B.a  wu  (onnd  astar  aonth  u  Tuder,  the  modern 
Todf  {Ilalic  DialtcU,  li.  s>8;  Stokes,  Baunbtrttr's  BtUrSte, 
11,  p.  Mi). 

(5)  Turning  now  to  the  languages  which  constitute  the  Italic 
group  in  the  narrower  sense,  (a)  Oscan;(i)  the  dialect  ol  Velltrae, 
commonly  called  Volsciad;  (c)  Latinian  (t.e.  Latin  and  its 
nearest  coDgeneiSi  like  Faliscan);  and  (d)  Umbrian  (or,  as  it 
may  more  saiely  be  called,  Iguvine),  two  principles  of  classifica- 
tion offer  themselves,  of  which  the  first  is  purely  linguistic,  the 
second  linguistic  and  topographical.  Writers  on  the  ethnology 
of  Italy  have  been  hitherto  content  with  the  first,  namely,  the 
broad  distinction  between  the  dialects  which  preserved  the  Indo- 
European  velars  (especially  the  breathed  plosive  q)  as  velars  or 
back-palatals  (gutturals),  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a 
w-sound,  and  the  dialects  which  converted  the  velars  wholly 
into  labials,  for  example,  Latinian  quis  contrasted  with  Oscan, 
Volsdao  and  Umbrian  fit  (see  further  Latin  Language). 

This  distinction,  however,  takes  tis  but  a  little  way  towards 
an  historical  grouping  of  the  tribes,  since  the  only  Latinian 
dialects  of  which,  besides  Latin,  we  have  inscriptions  are  Faliscan 
and  Marsian  (see  pAUsa,  Marsi):  although  the  place-names 
of  the  Aequi  (;.i.)  suggest  that  they  belong  to  the  same  group 
in  this  respect.  Except,  therefore,  for  a  very  small  and  appar- 
ently isolated  area  in  the  north  of  Latium  and  south  of  Etruria, 
all  the  tribes  of  Italy,  though  their  idioms  differed  in  certain 
particulars,  are  left  undiscriminated.  This  presents  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  evidence  of  tradition,  which  asserts  very  strongly 
(i)  the  identity  of  the  Sabines  and  Samnites;  (>)  the  conquest 
of  an  earlier  population  by  this  tribe;  and  which  affords  (j) 
clear  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  Sabines  with  the  ruling 
cbss,  i.e.  the  patricians,  at  Rome  itself  (see  Sabini;  and  Roue. 
£ar/y  Histny  and  Elktuto%y). 

Some  clue  to  this  enigma  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  second 
prindple  of  classification  proposed  by  the  present  writer  at  the 
Congresso  Internationale  di  Scienae  Storichc  at  Rome  (Atii  del 
Coii'reiio,ii)ini903.  Itwasonlhatoccasionpoinlcdcutthatthe 
ethnica  or  tribal  and  oppidan  names  of  communities  belonging 
to  the  Sabine  stock  were  marked  by  the  use  of  the  suffix  -NO- 
as  in  Sabini;  and  that  there  was  some  linguistic  evidence  that 
this  stratum  of  population  overcame  an  earlier  population,  which 
used,  generally,  ethnica  in  -CO-  or  - TI-  (as  in  Uamci,  Ardealts, 
transformed  later  into  Uarrtcini,  Ardeatini). 

The  validity  of  this  distinction  and  its  results  are  discussed 
under  Sabini  and  VOLSa,  but  it  is  well  to  state  here  its  chief 
consequences. 

f.  Latin  will  be  counted  the  language  of  the  earlier  plebeian 
stratum  of  the  population  of  Rome  and  Latium,  probably  once 
spread  over  a  large  area  of  the  peninsula,  and  akin  in  some 
degree  to  the  language  or  languages  spoken  In  north  Italy 
before  either  the  Etruscan  or  the  Gallic  invasions  began. 

1.  It  would  follow,  on  the  other  hand,  that  what  is  called 
Oscan  represented  the  language  of  the  invading  Sabines  (more 
correctly  Safines),  whose  racial  affinities  would  seem  to  be 
of  a  distinctly  more  northern  cast,  and  to  mark  them,  like  the 
Dorians  or  Achaeans  in  Greece,  as  an  early  wave  of  the  invaders 
who  more  than  once  in  later  history  have  vitally  influenced  the 
fortunes  of  the  tempting  southern  land  into  which  they  forced 
their  way. 

3.  What  is  called  Volsdan,  known  only  from  the  important 
inscription  of  the  town  of  Velilrae,  and  what  is  called  Umbrian, 
known  from  the  famous  Iguvine  Tables  with  a  few  other  records, 
would  be  regarded  as  Safine  dialects,  spoken  by  Safine  com- 
munities who  had  become  more  or  less  isolated  in  the  midst 
of  the  earlier  and  possibly  partly  Etruscanized  populations,  the 
result  being  that  as  eariy  as  the  4tb  century  B.C.  their  language 
had  suffered  corruptions  which  it  escaped  both  in  the  Samnite 
mountains  and  ia  the  independent  and  self-contained  community 
of  Rome. 

For  fuller  details  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  separate 
articles  already  mentioned,  and  to  Icuviuu,  PlCENUM,  OsCA  Lingua, 
Marsi,  Aequi,  Sic  ULi  and  Licuria.  Such  archaeological  oHdcncc  as 
can  be  connected  with  the  linguistic  data  will  there  be  discussed. 

(R.S.C.) 


B.  COHSOUDATION  Or  ITALY 

We  have  seen  that  the  name  of  Italy  was  originally  applied 
only  to  the  southernmost  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  was  only 
gradually  extended  so  as  to  comprise  the  central  regions,  such 
as  Latium  and  Campania,  which  were  designated  by  writers  as 
late  as  Thucydides  and  Aristotle  as  in  Opicia.  The  progress  of 
this  change  cannot  be  followed  in  detail,  but  there  can  be  IKtIe 
doubt  that  the  extension  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  gradual 
union  of  the  nations  of  the  peninsula  under  one  dominant  power, 
would  contribute  to  the  introduction,  or  rather  would  make  the 
necessity  felt,  for  the  use  of  one  general  appellation.  At  first, 
indeed,  the  term  was  apparently  confined  to  the  regions  of  the 
central  and  southern  districts,  exclusive  of  Cisalpine  Caul  and 
the  whole  tract  north  of  the  Apennines,  and  this  continued  to 
be  the  official  or  definite  signification  of  the  name  down  to  the 
end  of  the  republic.  But  the  natural  limits  of  Italy  are  so  clearly 
marked  that  the  name  came  to  be  generally  employed  as  a  geo- 
g'raphical  term  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Thus  we  already  find 
Polybius  repeatedly  applying  it  in  this  wider  signification  to  the 
whole  country,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Alps;  and  it  is  evident 
from  many  passages  in  the  Latin  writers  that  this  was  the  familiar 
use  of  the  term  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Caesar.  The  official 
distinction  was,  however,  still  retained.  Cisalpine  Caul,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  northern  Italy,  still  constituted  a  "  province," 
an  appellation  never  applied  to  Italy  itself.  As  such  it  was 
assigned  to  Julius  Caesar,  together  with  Transalpine  Caul, 
and  it  was  not  till  he  crossed  the  Rubicon  that  he  entered  Italy 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

Augustus  was  the  first  who  gave  a  definite  administrative 
organization  to  Italy  as  a  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
official  sanction  to  that  wider  acceptation  of  the  name  which 
had  already  established  itself  in  familiar  usage,  and  which  has 
continued  to  prevaU  ever  since. 

The  division  of  Italy  intoelevcn  regions,  instituted  by  Augustus 
for  administrative  purposes,  which  continued  in  official  use  till 
the  reign  of  Constantino,  was  based  mainly  on  the  territorial 
divisions  previously  existing,  and  preserved  with  few  exceptions 
the  ancient  limits. 

The  first  region  comprised  Latium  (in  the  more  extended  sense 
of  the  term,  as  including  the  land  of  the  Volsci,  Hcrnici  and 
Aurunci),  together  with  Campania  and  the  district  of  the 
Picentini.  It  thus  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to 
that  of  the  Silarus  (see  Latiuu). 

The  second  region  included  Apulia  and  Calabria  (the  name 
by  which  the  Romans  usually  designated  the  district  known  to 
the  Greeks  as  Messapia  or  lapygia),  together  with  the  land  of  the 
Hirpini,  which  had  usually  been  considered  as  a  part  of  Samnium. 

The  third  region  contained  Lucania  and  Bruttiiun;  it  was 
bounded  on  the  west  coast  by  the  Silarus,  on  the  east  by  the 
Bradanus. 

The  fourth  region  comprised  all  the  Samnites  (except  the 
Hi'pini),  together  with  the  Sabines  and  the  cognate  tribes  of 
the  Frcntani,  Marrucini,  Marsi,  Peligni,  Vestini  and  Aequiculi. 
It  was  separated  from  Apulia  on  the  south  by  the  river  Tifemus, 
and  from  Piccnum  on  the  north  by  the  Matrinus. 

The  fifth  region  was  composed  solely  of  Picenum,  extending 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the  mouth  of  the  Matrinus 
to  that  of  the  Aesis,  beyond  Ancona. 

The  sixth  region  was  formed  by  Umbria,  in  the  more  extended 
sense  of  the  term,  as  including  the  Ager  Gallicus,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  from  the  AesIs  to  the  Ariminus,  and  separated 
from  Etruria  on  the  vest  by  the  Tiber. 

The  seventh  region  consisted  of  Etmria,  which  preserved 
its  ancient  limits,  extending  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  and  separated  from  Ligoria  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Macra. 

The  eighth  region,  termed  Gallia  Cispadana,  comprised  the 
southern  portion  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north 
(as  its  name  implied)  by  the  river  Padus  or  Po,  from  above 
Placcntia  to  its  mouth.  It  was  separated  from  Etruria  and 
Umbria  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines;  and  the  livM 
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Ariniant  wu  lubitituted  lot  <iie  ta-fuoxd  Rubiwa  ■•  iU  limit 
on  the  Adriatic. 

The  ninth  region  campriaed  Liguria,  extending  along  the  sea- 
coast  from  the  Varum  to  the  Maera,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  river 
Padus,  which  constituted  its  northern  houndary  irom  its  source 
in  Mount  Veiulua  to  iti  confluence  vith  the  Trebia  just  above 
Placentia. 

The  tenth  region  included  Venetia  faom  the  Padus  and  Adriatic 
to  the  Al|»,  to  which  was  annexed  the  neighbouring  peninsula 
of  btiia,  aitd  to  the  west  the  territory  of  the  Cenomani,  a  Gaulish 
tribe,  extending  from  the  Athesia  to  the  Addua,  which  had 
previously  been  regarded  as  a  part  of  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

The  eleventh  region,  known  as  Gallia  Tianipadana,  included 
all  the  rest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  from  the  Padui  on  the  south  and 
the  Addua  on  the  cast  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

The  arrangements  thus  established  by  Augustus  continued 
almoct  unchanged  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  all  subMquent  administrative  divisions  until  the  fall 
of  the  Western  empire. 

The  mainstay  of  the  Roman  military  control  of  Italy  first, 
and  of  the  whole  empire  afterwards,  was  the  splendid  system  of 
toads.  As  the  supremacy  of  Rome  extended  itself 
over  Italy,  the  Roman  road  system  grew  step  by  step, 
each  fresh  conquest  being  marked  by  the  pushing  forward  of 
roads  through  the  heart  of  the  newly-won  territory,  and  the 
establishment  of  fortresses  in  connexion  with  them.  It  was  in 
Italy  that  the  military  value  of  a  network  of  loads  was  first 
appreciated  by  the  Romans,  and  the  lesson  stood  them  in  good 
stead  in  the  provinces.  And  it  was  (or  Aililaiy  reasons  that 
from  mere  cart-tracks  they  were  developed  into  permanent 
highways  (T.  Ashby,  in  Paftn  of  Ike  BrUisk  ScktU  at  Kam, 
i.  iiq).  From  Rome  itself  reads  radiated  in  all  directions. 
Communicatioaa  wKh  the  south.east  were  mainly  provided 
by  the  Via  Appia  (the  "  queen  of  Roman  roods,"  as  Statius  called 
it)  and  the  Via  Latina,  which  met  close  to  Casilinum,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Voltumus,  3  m.N.W.  of  Capua,  the  second  city  in 
Italy  in  the  jrd  century  B.C.,  and  the  centre  of  the  road  system 
of  Campania.  Here  the  Via  Appia  turned  eastward  towards 
Beneventum,  while  the  Via  Popiiia  continued  in  a  south-easterly 
difKlion  through  the  Campanian  platB  and  thence  southwards 
through  the  mountains  of  Lucania  aiid  Bniltii  as  far  as  Rhegium. 
Coast  roads  of  minor  importance  as  means  of  through  com- 
munication also  existed  on  both  sides  of  the  "  toe  "  of  the  boot. 
Other  roads  ran  south  from  Capua  to  Comae,  Puteoli  (the  most 
important  harbour  of  Campania),  and  Ncapoli*,  which  could 
alio  be  reached  by  a  coast  road  from  Minlnmae  on  the  Via  Appia. 
From  Beneventum,  another  Important  road  centre,  the  Via 
Appia  itself  ran  aoutb«ut  through  the  mountains  post  Vcnusia 
to  Tarrntum  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  "  hod,"  and  theace 
across  Calabria  to  Brundusium,  while  Trajan's  correction  of  it, 
following  an  older  mule-track,  ran  north-east  through  the  moun- 
tains and  then  through  the  lower  ground  of  Apulia,  reaching  the 
coast  at  Barium.  Both  met  at  Brundusium,  the  prindpal  port 
for  the  East.  From  Aequum  Tnticom,  on  the  Via  Traiana, 
the  Via  Herculia  ran  to  the  south-east,  crossing  the  older  Via 
Appia,  then  south  to  Potentia  and  so  on  to  join  the  Via  Popilla 
in  the  centre  of  Lucania. 

The  only  Mghnad  of  importance  which  left  Rome  and  nn 
eastwards,  the  Via  Valeria,  was  not  completed  as  far  as  the 
Adriatic  before  the  time  of  Claudius;  but  on  the  north  and  north* 
west  started  the  main  highways  which  communicated  with  crnlral 
and  northern  Italy,  and  with  all  that  part  of  the  Roman  empire 
which  was  accessible  by  land.  The  Via  Salaria,  a  very  sndent 
foad,  wKh  its  branch,  (tie  Via  Caeejlia,  ran  north.castwird>  10 
the  Adriatic  coast  and  so  also  did  the  Via  Flaininia,  which  reached 
Ihecoasi  at  Fanum  Fortunae,  and  thence  (ollowcd  it  to  Ariminum. 
The  road  along  the  east  coast  from  Fanum  Fortunae  down  to 
Barium,  which  connected  the  terminations  of  the  Via  Salaria 
and  Via  Valeria,  and  of  other  roads  farther  south  crossing  from 
Campania,  had  no  special  name  in  andcnt  times,  as  far  as  we 
know.  The  Via  Flaminia  was  the  earliest  and  most  important 
Mod  to  the  north;  and  it  was  soon  extended  (in  187  B.c.)  by 


the  Via  Aemilia  running  through  Bononia  as  far  as  Placentia, 
in  an  almost  absolutely  straight  line  between  the  plain  of  the 
Po  and  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  In  the  same  year  a  road  was 
constructed  over  the  Apennines  from  Bononia  to  Arretium,  but 
it  is  difikult  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  until  later  that  the  Via 
Cassia  waa  made,  giving  a  direct  communication  between 
Arretium  and  Rome.  The  Via  Clodia  was  an  alternative  route 
to  the  Cassia  for  the  first  portion  out  of  Rome,  a  branch  having 
bdcn  built  at  the  same  time  from  Florentia  to  Lucca  and  Luna. 
Along  the  west  coast  the  Via  Auiclia  ran  up  to  Pisa  and  was 
continued  by  another  Via  Aemilia  to  Genoa.  Thence  the  Via 
Postumia  led  to  Dertooa,  Placentia  and  Cremona,  while  the  Via 
Aemilia  and  the  Via  Julia  Augusta  continued  along  the  coast  into 
Gallia  Narbonensis. 

The  road  system  of  Cisalpine  Caul  was  mainly  conditioned 
by  the  rivers  which  had  to  be  aossed,  and  the  Alpine  passes 
which  had  to  be  approached. 

Cremona,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Po,  was  an  important 
meeting  point  of  roads  and  Hostilta  (Ostiglia)  another;  so  also 
was  Patavium,  farther  east,  and  Altinum  and  Aquilcia  farther 
east  stiU.  Roads,  indeed,  wero  almost  as  plentiful  as  railways 
at  the  present  day  in  the  basin  of  the  Po. 

As  to  the  roads  leading  out  of  Italy,  from  Aquileia  toads 
diverged  northward  into  Raetia,  eastward  to  Noricum  and 
Pannonia,  and  southwards  to  the  Istrian  and  Oalmalian  coasts. 
Farther  west  came  the  roads  over  the  higher  Alpine  passes — 
the  Brenner  from  Verona,  the  Septimer  and  the  Spltigcn  from 
Clavenna  (Chiavenna),  the  Great  and  the  Little  St  Bernard  from 
Augusta  Fraetoria  (Aosta),  and  the  Mont  Genivre  from  Augusta 
Taurinorum  (Turin). 

Westward  two  short  but  important  roads  led  on  each  side  of 
the  Tiber  to  the  great  harbour  at  its  mouth;  while  the  coast 
of  Lalium  was  supplied  with  a  coast  road  by  Septimius  Severus. 
To  the  south-west  the  roads  were  short  and  of  little  importance. 

On  ancient  Italian  geography  in  general  see  articles  in  Pauly 
Wissowa,  Realtncydopadit  (18^,  »qn-):  Corpus  instripticnum 
Latinarum  (Berlin,  1863  sqq.);  O,  Straflorello.  Ceotrafia.deU'  Italia 
(Turin,  1890-1893):  H.  Niswn,  lltlitclU  Lamieskuiidc  (Berlin,  tSS]- 
1902);  also  refereocei  in  articles  ROMB,  Latiuii,&c.        (T.  As.} 

C.  Fkok  476  to  1796 

Tbe7car47i  opened  a  new  age  for  the  Italian  people.  Odoacer, 
a  thief  of  the  Herulians,  deposed  Romulus,  the  last  Augustus 
of  the  West,  and  placed  the  perunsula  beneath  the  titular  sway 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  At  Pavia  the  barbarian  conqueror* 
of  Italy  proclaimed  him  king,  and  he  received  from  Zeno  the 
dignity  of  Roman  patrician.  Thus  began  that  system  of  mixed 
government,  Teutonic  and  Roman,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a 
national  monarch,  impressed  the  institutions  of  new  Italy  from 
the  earliest  date  with  dualism.  The  same  revolution  vested 
supreme  authority  in  a  non-resident  and  incfRcient  autocrat, 
whose  title  gave  him  the  right  to  interfero  in  Italian  affairs,  but 
who  lacked  the  power  and  will  to  rule  the  people  for  his  own  or 
their  advantage.  Odoacer  inaugurated  that  long  scries  of  foreign 
rulers— Greeks,  Pranks,  Germans,  Spaniards  and  Austriaas— 
who  have  surccssivcly  contributed  to  the  misgoverament  o{ 
Italy  fh>m  distant  seats  of  empire. 

I.  CMic  and  Lembttri  Klirgdmu.— In  488  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  East  Goths,  received  commission  from  the  Greek  emperor, 
Zeno,  to  undertake  the  affairs  of  Italy.  He  defeated  Odoacer, 
drove  him  to  Raventra,  besieged  him  there,  and  in  493  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  country  fay  murdering  the  Herulian  chief 
with  his  own  hand.  Theodoric  respected  the  Roman  institutions 
whioh  he  found  in  Italy,  held  the  Eternal  City  sacred,  and  governed 
by  ministers  chosen  from  the  Roman  populatioa.  He  lettled 
at  Ravenna,  which  had  been  the  capital  of  Italy  since  the  days 
of  Honorius,  and  which  still  testifies  by  its  monuments  to  the 
Gothic  chieftain's  Romanizing  policy.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  Italians  would  have  gained  strength  by  unification  In  a  single 
monarchy  must  regret  that  this  Gothic  kingdom  lacked  the 
elements  of  stability.  The  Goths,  except  in  the  vsdley  of  the 
Po,  resembled  an  army  of  occupation  rather  than  a  people 
numerous  enough  to  blend  with  the  Italic  ttoi^    Though  their 
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rule  wu  favourable  to  tlie  RoiAans,  the;  were  ArUns;  and 
religious  differences,  combined  with  the  pride  and  jealousies 
of  a  nation  accustomed  to  imperial  honours,  rendered  the  in- 
habitants of  Italy  eager  to  throw  off  their  yoke.  When,  there- 
fore, Justinian  undertook  the  reconquest  of  Italy,  his  generals, 
Belisarius  and  Narses,  were  supported  by  the  south.  The  struggle 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Goths  Was  carried  on  for  fourteen  years, 
between  539  and  553,  when  Teias,  the  last  Gothic  king,  was 
finally  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Vesuvius.  At  its  close 
the  provinces  of  Italy  were  placed  beneath  Creek  dukes,  controlled 
by  a  governor-general,  entitled  exarch,  who  ruled  in  the  Byzantine 
emperor's  name  at  Ravenna. 

'  This  new  settlement  lasted  but  a  few  years.  Narses  had 
employed  Lombard  auxiliaries  in  bis  campaigns  against  the 
j.^  Goths;  and  when  he  was  recalled  by  an  insulting 

teahgrd$,  message  from  the  empress  in  565,  he  is  said  to  have 
invited  this  fiercest  and  rudest  of  the  Teutonic  clans 
to  seize  the  spoik  of  Italy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Lombards, 
their  ranks  swelled  by  the  Gcpidae,  whom  they  had  lately 
conquered,  and  by  the  wrecks  of  other  barbarian  tribes,  passed 
southward  under  their  king  Alboin  in  568.  The  Hcrulian 
invaders  had  been  but  a  band  of  adventurers;  the  Goths  were 
an  army;  the  Lombards,  far  more  formidable,  were  a  nation 
In  movement.  Pavia  offered  stubborn  resistance;  but  after 
A  three  years'  siege  it  was  taken,  and  Alboin  made  it  the  capital 
of  his  new  kingdom. 

In  order  to  understand  the  future  history  of  Italy,  it  is  necessary 
to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  method  pursued  by  the  Lombards 
in  their  conquest.  Penetrating  the  peninsula,  and  advancing 
like  a  glacier  or  half-liquid  stream  of  mud,  they  occupied  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  and  moved  slowly  downward  through  the  centre 
of  the  country.  Numerous  as  they  were  compared  with  their 
Gothic  predecessors,  they  had  not  strength  or  multitude  enough 
to  occupy  the  whole  peninsula.  Venice,  which  since  the  days 
of  Attila  had  offered  an  asylum  to  Roman  refugees  from  the 
northern  cities,  was  left  untouched.  So  was  Genoa  with  ils 
Riviera.  Ravenna,  entrenched  within  her  lagoons,  remained 
a  Greek  city.  Rome,  protected  by  invincible  prestige,  escaped. 
The  sea<oast  cities  of  the  south,  and  the  islands,  Sicily,  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  preserved  their  independence.  Thus  the  Lombards 
neither  occupied  the  extremities  nor  subjugated  lh(  brain-centre 
of  the  country.  The  strength  of  Alboin's  kingdom  was  in  the 
north;  hit  capital,  Pavla.  At  his  people  pressed  southward, 
tbey  omitted  to  possess  themselves  of  the  coasts;  and  what 
was  worse  for  the  future  of  these  conquerors,  the  original  impetus 
of  the  invasion  was  checked  by  the  untimely  murder  of  Alboin 
in  573.  After  this  event,  the  semi>independent  chiefs  of  the 
Lombard  tribe,  who  borrowed  the  title  of  dukes  from  their 
Roman  predecessors,  seem  to  have  been  contented  with  con- 
solidating their  power  in  the  districts  each  had  occupied.  The 
duchies  of  Spoleto  in  the  centre,  and  of  Benevento  in  (he  south, 
inserted  wedge-like  into  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,  and  enclos- 
ing independent  Rome,  wen  but  loosely  united  to  the  kingdom 
•t  Pavia.  Italy  was  broken  up  into  districts,  each  offering 
points  for  attack  from  without,  and  fostering  the  seeds  of  internal 
revolution.  Three  separate  capitals  must  be  discriminated — 
Pavia,  the  teat  of  the  new  Lombard  kingdom;  Ravenna,  the 
garrison  city  of  the  Byzantine  emperor;  and  Rome,  the  rallying 
point  of  the  old  Aation,  where  the  successor  of  St  Peter  was 
■Ueady  beginning  to  assume  that  national  piotKtomte  which 
pfoved  so  influential  in  the  future. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  write  the  history  of  the  Lombard  kingdom 
in  detail  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  rule  of  the  Lombards  proved 
Kt  first  far  more  oppressive  to  the  native  population,  and  was 
less  intelligent  of  their  old  customs,  than  that  of  the  Goths  had 
been.  Wherever  the  Lombards  bad  the  upper  hand,  they  placed 
the  conntiy  under  miliury  rule,  resembling  in  its  general 
character  what  we  now  know  as  the  feudal  system.  Though 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Roman  laws  were  slill  ad- 
ministered within  the  cities,  yet  the  Lombard  code  was  that  of 
the  kingdom;  and  the  Lombards  being  Arians,  they  added  the 
oppression  of  religious  intolerance  to  that  of  martial  despotism 


and  '  barbarous  cupidity.  The  Italians  were  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  when  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604),  having 
strengthened  his  position  by  diplomatic  rel-itions  with  the 
duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  brought  about  the  conversion  of  the 
Lombards  to  orthodoxy,  raised  the  cause  of  the  remaining 
Roman  population  throughout  Italy.  The  fruit  of  his  policy, 
which  made  of  Rome  a  counterpoise  against  the  effete  empire 
of  the  Greeks  upon  the  one  hand  and  against  the  pressure  of  the 
feudal  kingdom  on  the  other,  was  seen  in  the  succeeding  century. 
When  Leo  the  Isaurian  published  his  decrees  against  the  warship 
of  images  in  726,  Gregory  II.  allied  himself  with  Liudpiand, 
the  Lombard  king,  threw  off  allegiance  to  Byzantium,  and 
established  the  autonomy  of  Rome.  This  pope  initiated  the 
dangerous  policy  of  playing  one  hostile  foree  off  against  another 
with  a  view  to  securing  independence.  He  used  the  Lombards 
in  his  struggle  wiih  the  Greeks,  leaving  to  his  successors  the 
duty  of  checking  these  unnatural  allies.  This  was  accomplished 
by  calling  the  Franks  in  against  the  Lombards.  Liudprand 
pressed  hard,  not  only  upon  the  Greek  dominions  of  the  exarchate, 
but  also  upon  Rome.  His  successors,  Rachis  and  Aistolf, 
attempted  to  follow  the  same  game  of  conquest.  But  the  popes, 
Gregory  III.,  Zachary  and  Stephen  II.,  determining  at  any 
cost  to  espouse  the  national  cause  and  to  aggrandise  their  own 
office,  continued  to  rely  upon  the  Franks.  Pippin  twice  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  forced  Aistolf  to  relinquish  his  acquisitions, 
including  Ravenna,  Pcntapolis,  the  coast  towns  of  Romagna 
and  some  cities  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto.  These  he  handed 
over  to  the  pope  of  Rome.  This  donation  of  Pippin  in  7$6 
confirmed  the  papal  see  in  the  protectorate  of  the  Italic  party, 
and  conferred  upon  it  sovereign  rights.  The  virtual  outcome 
of  the  contest  carried  on  by  Rome  since  the  year  726  with 
Byzantium  and  Pavia  was  to  place  the  popes  in  the  position 
held  by  the  Greek  cxareh,  and  to  confirm  the  limitation  of  the 
Lombard  kingdom.  Wcjnutt,  however,  be  cautious  to  remember 
that  the  south  of  Italy  was  comparatively  unaffected.  The 
dukes  of  the  Greek  empire  and  the  Lombard  dukes  of  Benevento, 
together  with  a  few  autonomous  commercial  cities,  still  divided 
Italy  below  the  Campagna  of  Rome  (see  Lombards). 

II.  Prankish  Emperors.— The  Franko-Papol  alliance,  which 
conferred  a  crown  on  Pippin  and  sovereign  rights  upon  the  see 
of  Rome,  held  within  itself  that  ideal  of  mutually  ctmrtew 
supporting  papacy  and  empire  which  exercised  so  Me  omi 
powerful  an  influence  in  medieval  history.  When  ^"*' 
Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne)  deposed  his  father-in-  ii^n& 
law  Dcddcrius,  the  last  Lombard  king,  in  774,  and 
when  he  received  the  circlet  of  the  empire  from  Leo  III.  at  Rome 
in  Soo,  he  did  but  complete  and  ratify  the  compact  offered  to 
his  grandfather,  Charles  Martel,  by  Gregory  III.  The  relations 
between  the  new  emperor  and  the  pope  were  ill  defined;  and 
this  proved  the  source  of  infinite  disasters  to  Italy  and  Europe 
in  the  sequel.  But  for  the  moment  each  seemed  necessary  to 
the  other;  and  that  sufficed.  Charie*  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  as  limited  by  Pippin's  settlement.  The  pope 
was  confirmed  in  his  rectorship  of  the  cities  ceded  by  Aistolf, 
with  the  further  understanding,  tacit  rather  than  expmscd, 
that,  even  as  he  had  wrung  these  provinces  for  the  Italic  people 
from  both  Greeks  and  Lombards,  so  in  the  future  he  might 
claim  the  protectorate  of  such  portions  of  Italy,  external  to  the 
kingdom,  as  he  should  be  able  to  acquire.  This,  at  any  rate, 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  that  obscure  re-settlement  of  the 
peninsula  which  Charles  effected.  The  kingdom  of  Italy,  trans- 
mitted on  hit  death  by  Charles  the  Great,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed to  hit  grandson  Lothar  by  the  peace  of  Verdun  in  843, 
stretched  from  the  Alps  to  Terradna.  The  duchy  of  Benevento 
remained  tributary,  but  independent.  The  cities  of  C^eta  and 
Naples,  Sicily  and  the  so-called  Theme  of  Lombardy  in  South 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  still  recognized  the  Byzantine  emperor. 
Venice  stood  aloof,  professing  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  East. 
The  parcels  into  which  the  Lombards  had  divided  the  peninsula 
remained  thus  virtually  unaltered,  except  for  the  new  authority 
acquired  by  the  see  of  Rome. 

Internally  Charles  left  the  affairs  cl  the  Italian  kiogdoa 
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much  *s  be  foond  them,  txctpt  fftit  he  appears  to  have 
pursued  the  policy  of  brealdng  up  ihe  larger  fiefs  of  the  Lombards, 
substituting  counts  for  their  dnkcs,  and  adding  to  the  privileges 
of  the  bishops.  We  may  reckon  these  measures  among  the 
earliest  advantages  extended  to  the  cities,  which  st31  contained 
the  built  of  the  old  Roman  population,  and  which  were  desthied 
to  intervene  with  decisive  effect  two  centuries  later  in  Itahan 
histoiy.  It  should  also  here  be  noticed  that  the  changes  mtro- 
duced  into  the  holding  of  the  &efs,  whether  by  altering  (heir 
boundaries  or  substituting  Prankish  for  Lombard  vassals, 
were  chief  among  the  causes  why  the  feudal  system  took  no 
permanent  hold  in  Italy.  Feudalism  was  not  at  any  time  a 
national  institution.  The  hierarchy  of  dukes  and  martjuises 
and  counts  consisted  of  foreign  soldiers  imposed  on  the  indigenous 
inhabitants;  and  the  rapid  succession  of  conquerors,  Lombards, 
Franks  and  Germans  following  each  other  at  no  long  interval, 
and  each  endeavouring  to  weaken  the  remaining  strength  of  his 
predecessor,  prevented  this  alien  hierarchy  from  acquiring 
fixity  by  permanence  of  tenure.  Among  the  many  miseries 
inflicted  upon  Italy  by  the  frequent  changes  of  her  northern 
rulers,  this  at  least  may  be  reckoned  a  blessing. 
'  The  Italians  acknowledged  eight  kings  of  the  house  of  Charles 
Ihe  Great,  ending  in  Charles  the  Fat,  who  was  deposed  in  888. 
IVaaUA  After  them  followed  ten  sovereigns,  some  of  whom 
aatf  have  been  misnamed  Italians  by  writers  too  eager 

*?*•  to  catch  at  any  resemblance  of  national  glory  for  a 
'"*''  people  passive  in  the  hands  of  foreign  masters.  The 
tnith  is  tluit  no  period  in  Italian  history  was  1^  really  glorious 
than  that  which  came  to  a  close  in  961  by  Berengar  n.*8  cession 
of  bis  tights  to  Otto  the  Great.  It  was  a  period  marked  in  the 
first  place  by  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens,  who  began  to  occupy 
Sicily  early  in  the  9th  centu;/,  overran  Calabria  and  Apulia,  took 
Ban  and  threatened  Rome.  In  the  second  place  it  was  marked 
by  a  restoration  of  the  Greeks  to  power.  In  890  they  established 
themselves  again  at  Ban,  and  ruled  the  Theme  of  Lombardy  by 
means  of  an  officer  entitled  Catapan.  In  the  third  place  It  was 
marked  by  a  decline  of  good  government  in  Rome.  Early  in  the 
loth  century  the  papacy  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  noble  family, 
known  eventually  as  the  counts  of  Tusculum,  who  almost 
succeeded  in  rendering  the  office  hereditary,  and  in  uniting  the 
civQ  and  ecclesiastical  functions  of  the  dty  under  a  single  member 
of  their  house.  It  is  not  necessary  to  relate  the  scandals  of 
Marozia's  and  Theodora's  female  reign,  the  infamies  of  John  XII. 
or  the  intrigues  which  tended  to  convert  Rome  into  a  duchy. 
The  most  important  fact  for  the  historian  of  Italy  to  notice  is 
that  during  this  lin»  the  popes  abandoned,  not  only  their  high 
duties  as  chiefs  of  Christendom,  but  also  their  protectorate  of 
Italian  liberties.  A  fourth  humiliating  episode  in  this  period 
was  the  Invasion  of  the  Magyar  barbarians,  who  overran  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  reduced  its  fairest  provinces  to  the  condition 
of  a  wilderness.  Anarchy  and  misery  are  indeed  the  main 
features  of  that  long  space  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  Charies  the  Great  and  the  descent  of  Otto.  Through 
the  almost  impeiKtraUe  darkness  and  confusion  we  only  discern 
this  much,  that  Italy  was  powerless  to  constitute  herself  a 
Dation. 

I  The  discords  which  followed  on  the  break-up  of  the  CatoUngian 
power,  and  the  weakness  of  the  so-called  Italian  emperors,  who 
were  unable  to  control  the  feudatories  (marquises  of  Ivrea  and 
Tuscany,  dukes  of  Friuli  and  Spoleto),  from  whose  ranks  they 
sprang,  exposed  Italy  to  ever-increasing  misrule.  The  country 
by  this  time  had  become  thickly  covered  over  with  castles,  the 
scats  of  greater  or  lesser  nobles,  all  of  whom  were  eager  to  detach 
themselves  from  strict  allegiance  to  the  "  Regno."  The  cities, 
exposed  to  pillage  by  Huns  in  the  north  and  Saracens  in  the 
south,  aitd  ravaged  on  the  coast  by  Norse  pirates,  asserted  their 
right  to  enclose  themselves  with  walls,  and  taught  their  burghers 
the  use  of  arms.  Within  the  cimut  of  their  ramparts,  the  bishops 
already  began  to  exercise  authority  in  rivahy  with  the  counts, 
to  whom  since  the  days  of  Theodoric,  bad  been  entrusted  the 
government  of  the  Italian  burghs.  Agreeably  to  feudal  customs, 
these  nobles,  as  they  grew  in  power,  retired  from  the  town, 


and  built  IhemMtvei  fortresses  on  points  of  vantage  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Thus  the  titular  king  of  Italy  found  himself 
simuhaneously  at  war  with  those  great  vassals  who  had  chosen 
him  from  their  own  claSs,  with  the  turbulent  factions  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy,  with  uniuty  bishops  in  the  growing  cities 
and  with  the  multitude  of  minor  counts  and  batons  who  occupied 
the  open  lands,  and  who  changed  sides  according  to  the  interests 
of  the  moment.  The  last  king  of  the  quasi-Italian  succession, 
Berengar  II.,  marquis  of  Ivtea  (9S'~4Ai),  made  a  vigorous  effort 
to  restore  the  authority  of  the  regno;  and  had  he  succeeded,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  now  at  the  last  moment  Italy  might  have 
become  an  independent  nation.  But  this  attempt  at  unification 
was  reckoned  to  Berengar  for  a  crime.  He  only  won  the  hatred 
of  all  classes,  and  was  represented  by  the  obscure  annalists  of 
that  period  as  an  oppressor  of  the  church  and  a  remorseless 
tyrant.  In  Italy,  divided  between  feudal  nobles  and  almost 
hereditary  ecclesiastics,  <^  foreign  blood  and  alien  sympathies, 
there  was  no  national  fedlng.  Berengar  stood  alone  against  a 
multitude,  imanimous  in  their  intolerance  of  discipline.  Hia 
predecessor  in  the  kingdom,  Lothar,  had  left  a  young  and 
beautiful  widow,  Adelheid.  Berei}gar  imprisoned  her  upon  the 
Lake  of  Como,  and  threatened  her  with  a  forced  marriage  to  his 
son  Adalbert.  She  escaped  to  the  castle  of  Canossa,  where  the 
great  count  of  Tuscany  espoused  her  cause,  and  appealed  in 
her  behalf  to  Otto  the  Saxon.  The  king  of  Germany  descended 
into  Italy,  and  took  Adelheid  in  marriage.  After  this  episode 
Berengar  was  more  discredited  and  impotent  than  ever.  In  the 
extremity  of  his  fortunes  he  had  recourse  himself  to  Otto,  making 
a  formal  cession  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  in  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  son  Adalbert,  to  the  Saxon  as  his  overlord.  By  this 
slender  tie  the  crown  of  Italy  was  joined  to^that  of  Germany; 
and  the  formal  right  of  the  elected  king  of  Germany  to  be  con- 
sidered king  of  Italy  and  empeior  may  be  held  to  have  accrued 
from  this  epoch, 

III.  Tie  German  Emperors. — ^Berengar  gained  nothing  by 
his  act  of  obedience  to  Otto,  The  great  Italian  nobles,  in  tiait 
turn,  appealed  to  Germany.  Otto  entered  Lombardy  g,„^ 
in  96t,  deposed  Berengar,  assumed  the  crown  in  San  mrndFrma* 
Ambrogio  at  Milan,  and  in  96s  was  proclaimed  cm<u 
emperor  by  John  XII.  at  Rome.  Henceforward  ""'*'•"• 
Italy  changed  masters  according  as  one  or  other  of  the  German 
families  assumed  supremacy  beyond  the  Alps.  It  is  one  of  the 
strangest  instances  furnished  by  history  of  the  fascination 
exercised  by  an  idea  that  the  Italians  themselves  should  have 
grown  to  glory  in  this  dependence  of  their  nation  upon  Caesata 
who  had  nothing  but  a  name  in  common  with  the  Roman 
Imperator  of  the  past. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  notice  in  this  revolution  which 
placed  Otto  the  Great  upon  the  imperial  throne  is  that  the 
Italian  kingdom,  founded  by  the  Lombards,  recognized  by 
the  Franks  and  recently  claimed  by  eminent  Italian  feudatories, 
virtually  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  merged  in  the  German  kingdom; 
and,  since  for  the  German  princes  Germany  was  of  necessity 
their  first  care,  Italy  from  this  lime  forward  began  to  be  left 
more  and  more  to  herself.  The  central  authority  of  Pavia  had 
always  been  weak;  the  regno  had  proved  Insufficient  to  combine 
the  nation.  But  now  even  that  shadow  of  union  disappeared, 
and  the  Italians  were  abandoned  to  the  slowly  working  influences 
which  tended  to  divide  them  into  separate  states.  The  most 
brilliant  period  of  their  chequered  history,  the  period  which 
includes  the  rise  of  communes,  the  exchange  of  municipal 
liberty  for  despotism  and  the  graidual  discrimination  of  the  five 
great  powers  (Milan,  Venice,  Flotence,  the  Papacy  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples),  now  begins.  Among  the  centrifugal  forces 
which  determined  the  future  of  the  Italian  race  must  be  reckoned, 
first  and  foremost,  the  new  spirit  of  municipal  indepeiKlence. 
We  have  seen  how  the  cities  enclosed  themselves  with  walls, 
and  how  the  bishops  defined  their  authority  against  that  of 
the  counts.  Otto  encouraged  this  revolution  by  placing  the 
enclosures  of  the  chief  burghs  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
counts.  Within  those  precincts  the  bishops  and  the  citizens  were 
independent  of  all  feudal  masters  but  the  empcrot.   He  further 
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broke  the  power  uf  the  glut  vaisab  by  ledivisioDS  o(  their  feuda, 
and  ify  the  creation  of  new  inarches  which  he  assigned  to  his 
Gerqian  followers.  In  this  way,  owing  to  the  dislocation  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy,  to  the  enlarged  jurisdiction  of  a  power  so 
democratic  as  the  episcopate,  and  to  the  increased  privileges  of 
the  burghs,  feudalism  received  a  powerful  check  in  Italy.  The 
Italian  people,  that  people  which  gave  to  the  world  the  coiiunerce 
and  the  arts  of  Florence,  was  not  indeed  as  yet  apparent.  But  the 
conditions  under  which  it  could  arise,  casting  from  itself  all 
foreign  and  feudal  trammels,  recogniaing  its  true  past  in  ancient 
Rome,  and  reconstructing  a  civility  out  of  the  ruins  of  those 
glorious  memories,  were  now  at  last  granted.  The  nobles  from 
this  time  forward  retired  into  the  country  and  the  mountains, 
fortified  themselves  in  strong  places  outside  the  cities,  and  gave 
their  best  attention  to  fostering  the  rural  population.  Within 
the  cities  and  upon  the  open  lands  the  Italians,  in  this  and 
the  next  century,  doubled,  trebled  and  quadrupled  their 
numbers.  A  race  was  formed  strong  enough  to  keep  the 
empire  itself  in  check,  strong  enough,  except  for  its  own 
internecine  contests,  to  have  formed  a  nation  equal  to  its 
happier  neighbouis. 

The  recent  scandals  of  the  papacy  induced  Otto  to  deprive 
the  Ramans  of  their  right  to  elect  ^pes.  But  when  he  died 
in  973i  his  son  Otto  II.  (married  to  Thcophano  of  the  imperial 
Byzantine  house)  and  his  grandson,  Otto  lU.,  who  descended 
into  Italy  in  996,  found  that  the  affairs  of  Rome  and  of  the 
southern  provinces  were  more  than  even  their  imperial  powers 
could  cope  with.  The  faction  of  the  counts  of  Tusculum  raised 
its  head  from  time  to  time  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  Rome  still 
claimed  to  be  a  commonwealth.  Otto  III.'s  untimely  death  in 
too]  introduced  new  discords.  Rome  fell  once  more  into  the 
hands  of  her  nobles.  The  Lombards  chose  Ardoin,  marquis  of 
Ivrca,  for  king,  and  Pavia  supported  his  claims  against  those  of 
Henry  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  elected  in  Germany.  Milan 
sided  with  Henry;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  first  eminent  instance 
of  cities  being  reckoned  powerful  allies  in  the  Italian  disputes  of 
sovereigns.  It  is  also  the  first  instance  of  that  bitter  feud 
between  the  two  great  capitals  of  Lombardy,  a  feud  rooted  in 
ancient  antipathies  between  the  Roman  population  of  Medio- 
bnnm  and  the  Lombard  garrison  of  Alboin's  successors,  which 
proved  so  disastrous  to  the  national  cause.  Ardoin  retired  to 
a  monastery,  where  he  died  in  1015.  Henry  nearly  destroyed 
Pavia,  was  crowned  in  Rome  and  died  in  1034.  After  this  event 
Heribert,  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  invited  Conrad,  the  Franconisn 
king  of  Germany,  into  Italy,  and  crowned  him  with  the  iron 
crown  of  the  kingdom. 

The  intervention  of  this  man,  Heribert,  compels  us  to  turn  a 
closer  glance  upon  the  cities  of  North  Italy.  It  is  here,  at  the 
Mvotri  present  epoch  and  for  the  next  twocenturies,  that  the 
Mmditt  pith  and  nerve  of  the  Italian  nation  must  be  sought; 
fj*"**^    and  among  the  burghs  of  Lombardy,  Milan,  the  eldest 

'"■  daughter  of  andent  Rome,  assumes  the  lead.  In 
Milan  we  hear  for  the  first  time  the  word  Comunt.  In  Milan 
the  citizens  first  form  themselves  into  a  Parlamtnto.  In  Milan 
the  archbishop  organizes  the  hitherto  voiceless,  defenceless 
population  into  a  community  capable  of  expressing  its  needs, 
and  an  army  ready  to  maintain  its  rights.  To  Heribert  is 
attributed  the  invention  of  the  Carroccio^  which  played  so 
singular  and  important  a  part  in  the  warfare  of  Italian  cities. 
A  huge  car  drawn  by  oxen,  bearing  the  standard  of  the  burgh, 
and  carrying  an  altar  with  the  host,  this  carrocdo,  like  the  ark 
of  the  Israelites,  formed  a  rallying  point  in  battle,  and  reminded 
the  armed  artisans  that  they  had  a  city  and  a  church  to  fight  for. 
That  Heribert's  device  proved  effectual  in  raising  the  spirit  of 
his  burgheiB,  and  consolidating  them  into  a  formidable  band  of 
warriors,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  speedily  adopted  in 
all  the  free  dlies.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  at 
this  epoch  the  liberties  of  the  burghs  were  fully  developed.  The 
mass  of  the  people  renuined  unrepresented  in  the  government ; 
and  even  if  the  consub  existed  in  the  days  of  Heribert,  they 
were  but  humble  legal  officers,  transacting  business  for  their 
constituents  in  the  courts  of  the  bishop  and  his  viscount.    It 


still  needed  nearly  a  century  of  struggle  to  lender  (he  buigiKts 
independent  of  lordship,  with  a  fuUy  organized  commune, 
self-governed  in  its  several  assemblies.  While  making  these 
reservations,  it  is  at  the  same  lime  right  to  observe  that  certain 
Italian  communities  were  more  advanced  upon  the  path  of 
independence  than  others.  This  is  specially  the  case  with  the 
maritime  ports.  Not  to  mention  Venice,  which  has  not  yet 
entered  the  Italian  conununity,  and  remains  a  Gteeli  free  city, 
Genoa  and  Pisa  were  rapidly  rising  into  ill-defioed  autonomy. 
Their  comnund  of  fleets  gave  them  incontestable  advantages, 
as  when,  for  instance.  Otto  II.  employed  the  Pisans  in  980  against 
the  Greeks  in  Lower  Italy,  and  the  Pisans  and  Genoese  together 
attacked  the  Saracens  of  Sardinia  in  1017.  Still,  speaking 
generally,  the  age  of  independence  for  the  burghs  bad  only 
begun  when  Heribert  from  Milan  undertook  the  earliest 
organization  of  a  force  that  was  to  become  paramount  in  peace 
and  war. 

Next  to  Milan,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  politics 
even  mote  than  Milan,  Rome  now  claims  attention.  The 
destinies  of  Italy  depended  upon  the  character  which  ckaa. 
the  see  of  St  Peter  should  assume.  Even  the  liberties 
of  her  republics  in  the  north  hung  on  the  issue  of  a  contest  which 
in  the  nth  and  i>th  centuries  shook  Europe  to  its  farthest 
boundaries.  So  fatally  were  the  internal  affairs  of  that  magnifi- 
cent but  unhappy  country  bound  up  with  concerns  which 
brought  the  forces  of  the  civilized  world  into  pUy.  Her  andent 
prestige,  her  geographical  position  and  the  intellectual  primacy 
of  her  most  noble  children  rendered  Italy  the  battlegroond  of 
principles  that  set  all  Christendom  in  motion,  and  by  the  clash 
of  which  she  found  herself  for  ever  afterwards  divided.  During 
the  reign  of  Conrad  IL,  the  party  of  the  counts  of  Tusculum 
revived  in  Rome;  and  Crescentius,  claiming  the  title  of  consul 
in  the  imperial  dty,  sought  once  more  to  control  the  election 
of  the  popes.  When  Henry  III.,  the  son  of  Conrad,  entered 
Italy  in  ro46,  he  found  three  popes  in  Rome.  These  he  abolished, 
and,  taking  the  appointment  into  his  own  bands,  gave  German 
bishops  to  the  see.  The  policy  thus  initiated  upon  the  precedent 
laid  down  by  Otto  the  Great  was  a  remedy  for  pressing  evils. 
It  saved  Rome  from  becoming  a  duchy  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tusculum  house.  But  it  neither  raised  the  prestige  of  the  papacy, 
nor  could  It  satisfy  the  Italians,  who  rightly  regarded  the  Roman 
see  as  theirs.  These  German  popes  were  short-lived  and  in- 
effirient.  Their  appointment,  according  to  notions  which  defined 
themselves  within  the  church  at  this  epoch,  was  simoniacal; 
and  during  the  long  minority  of  Henry  IV.,  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  1056,  the  terrible  Tuscan  monk,  Hildebrand  of 
Soana,  forged  weapons  which  he  used  with  deadly  effect  against 
the  presumption  of  the  empire.  The  condition  of  the  church 
seemed  desperate,  unless  it  could  be  purged  of  ci>'ing  scandals — 
of  the  subjection  of  the  papacy  to  the  great  Roman  nobles, 
of  its  subordination  to  the  German  emperor  and  of  its  internal 
demoralisation.  It  was  Hildebrand's  policy  throughout  three 
papades,  during  which  he  controlled  the  counsels  of  the  Vatican, 
and  before  he  himself  assumed  the  tiara,  to  prepare  the  mind 
of  luly  and  Europe  for  a  mighty  change.  His  programme 
included  these  three  points:  (r)  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy; 
(2)  the  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  appointmcnu  made  by  the 
secular  authority;  (3)  the  vesting  of  the  papal  election  in 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  people,  presided  over  by  the 
curia  of  cardinals.  How  Hildebrand  paved  the  way  for  these 
reforms  during  the  pontificates  of  Nicholas  II.  and  Alexander  II., 
how  he  succeeded  in  raising  the  papal  office  from  the  depths  of 
degradation  and  subjection  to  illjmilable  sway  over  the  minds 
of  men  in  Europe,  and  how  his  warfare  with  the  empire  estab- 
lished on  a  solid  basis  the  still  doubtful  independence  of  the 
Italian  burghs,  renewing  the  long  neglected  protectorate  of  the 
Italian  race,  and  bequeathing  to  his  successors  a  national  policy 
which  had  been  forgotten  by  the  popes  since  his  great  pre- 
decessor Gregory  11.,  forms  a  chapter  in  European  history  which 
must  now  be  interrupted.  We  have  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
unexpected  allies,  upon  whom  in  no  small  measure  his  success 
depended. 
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la  Older  to  maintain  tome  thread  of  continuity  throngh  the 
perplexed  and  tangled  vicisaitudn  of  the  Italian  race,  it  lias  been 
ugf^ga  necessary  to  disregard  tliose  provinces  which  did  not 
ctmrmtl  Immediately  contribute  to  the  formation  of  its  history. 
orta*  For  this  reason  we  have  left  the  whole  of  the  south  up 
^yj!L  to  the  present  point  unnoticed.  Sicily  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mussulmans,  the  Theme  of  Lombardy  abandoned  to 
the  weak  suzerainty  of  the  Greek  catapans,  the  Lombard  duchy 
of  Beoevento  slowly  falling  to  pieces  and  the  maritime  republics 
of  Naples,  Gaeta  and  Amalfi  extending  their  influence  by  com- 
merce in  the  Mediterranean,  were  in  effect  detached  from  the 
Italian  regno,  beyond  the  jurisidiction  of  Rome,  included  in  no 
parcel  of  Italy  proper.  But  now  the  moment  had  arrived  when 
this  vast  group  of  provinces,  forming  the  future  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  was  about  to  enter  definitely  and  decisively  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Italian  community.  Some  Norman  adventurers, 
on  pilgrimage  to  St  Michael's  shrine  on  Monte  Gatgano,  lent 
their  swords  in  loi  7  to  the  Lombard  cities  of  Apulia  against  the 
Greeks.  Twelve  years  later  we  find  the  Normans  settled  at 
Aversa  under  their  Count  Rainulf.  From  this  station  as  a  centre 
the  little  band  of  adventurers,  playing  the  Greeks  oR  against  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Lombards  against  the  Greeks,  spread  their 
power  in  all  directions,  until  they  made  themselves  the  most  con- 
siderable force  in  southern  ItiUy  William  of  Hauteville  was 
proclaimed  count  of  Apulia.  His  half-brother,  Robert  Wiskard 
or  Cuiscatd,  after  defeating  the  papal  troops  at  Civitella  in  loj], 
received  from  Leo  IX.  the  investiture  of  all  present  and  future 
conquests  in  Apnh'a,  Calabria  and  Sicily,  which  he  agreed  to  hold 
as  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See.  Nicholas  II.  ratified  this  grant,  and  con- 
firmed the  title  of  count.  Having  consolidated  their  possessions 
on  the  mainland,  the  Normans,  under  Robert  Guiscard's  brother, 
the  great  Count  Roger,  undertook  the  conquest  of  Sicily  in  >o6e. 
After  >  prolonged  struggle  of  thirty  years,  they  wrested  the 
whole  island  from  the  Saracens;  and  Roger,  dying  in  iioi, 
bequeathed  to  his  son  Roger  a  kingdom  in  Calabria  and  Sicily 
second  to  none  in  Europe  for  wealth  and  magnificence.  This, 
while  the  elder  branch  of  the  Hauteville  family  still  held  the  title 
and  domains  of  the  Apulian  duchy;  but  in  1117,  upon  the  death 
of  his  cousin  Duke  WilHam,  Roger  united  the  whole  of  the  future 
realm.  In  1 130  he  assumed  the  style  of  king  of  Sidly,  insciibiiig 
upon  his  sword  the  famous  hexameter— 

"Appulus  et  Calaber  Siculus  mihi  servit  et  Afer." 

This  Norman  conquest  of  the  two  Sicilies  forms  the  most 
romantic  episode  in  medieval  Italian  history.  By  the  con- 
solidation of  Apulia,  Calabria  and  Sicily  into  a  powerful  kingdom, 
by  checking  the  growth  of  the  maritime  republics  and  by 
recognizing  the  over-lordship  of  the  papal  sec,  the  house  of 
Hauteville  influenced  the  destinies  of  Italy  with  more  effect  than 
any  of  the  princes  who  had  previously  dealt  with  any  portion  of 
the  peninsula.  Their  kingdom,  though  Naples  was  from  time  to 
time  separated  from  Sicily,  never  quite  lost  the  cohesion  they 
had  given  it;  and  all  the  disturbances  of  equilibrium  in  Italy 
were  due  in  after  days  to  papal  manipulation  of  the  rights 
acquired  by  Robert  Guiscard's  act  of  bsmage.  The  southern 
regno,  in  the  hands  of  the  popes,  proved  an  Insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  unification  of  Italy,  led  to  French  interference  in 
Italian  affairs,  intrx>duced  the  Spaniard  and  maintained  in  those 
rich  southern  provinces  the  reality  of  feudal  sovereignty  long 
after  this  alien  element  had  been  eliminated  from  the  rest  of 
Italy  (see  Nobiuns;  StcitY:  History). 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  have  anticipated  the  course  of 
events  by  ne&riy  a  century.  We  must  now  return  to  the  date  of 
Hildebrand's  elevation  to  the  papacy  in  1073,  when 
JJJ]j2u  •"  those  '•■«  memorable  name  of  Gregory  VIl.  In 
tmm.  the  next  year  after  hb  election  Hildebrand  convened 
a  council,  and  passed  measures  enforcing  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy.  In  1075  he  caused  the  investiture  of  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  by  secular  potentates  of  any  degree  to  be  condemned. 
These  two  reforms,  striking  at  the  most  cherished  privileges  and 
most  dceply-rooled  self-indulgences  of  the  aristocratic  caste  in 
Europe,  inflamed  the  bitterest  hostility.  Henry  IV.,  king  of 
Cetnuny,  but  not  crowned  emperor,  convened  a  diet  in  the 


foltowing  year  at  Worms,  wlicre  Ctegory  was  deposed  and  ex* 
communicated.  The  pope  followed  with  a  counter  excommunica* 
tlon,  far  more  formidable,  releasing  the  king's  subjects  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance.  War  was  thus  declared  between  the 
two  chiefs  of  western  Christendom,  that  war  of  investiture* 
which  out-lasted  the  lives  of  both  Girgory  and  Henry,  and  was 
not  terminated  till  the  year  ii».  The  dramatic  episodes  of  this 
struggle  are  too  well  known  to  be  enlarged  upon.  In  his  single- 
handed  duel  with  the  strength  of  Germany,  Gregory  received 
material  assistance  from  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany.  She 
was  the  last  heiress  of  the  great  house  of  Canossa,  whose  fiefs 
stretched  from  Mantua  across  Lombardy,  passed  the  Apeimines, 
included  the  Tuscan  plains,  and  embraced  a  portion  of  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto.  It  was  in  her  castle  of  Canossa  that  Henry  IV.  per- 
formed his  three  days'  penance  in  the  winter  of  1077;  and  there 
she  made  the  cession  of  her  vast  domains  to  the  churoh.  "That 
cession,  renewed  after  the  death  of  Gregory  to  his  successois, 
conferred  upon  the  popes  indefinite  rights,  of  which  they  after- 
wards availed  themselves  in  the  consolidation  of  their  temporal 
power.  Matilda  died  in  the  year  11  rs.  Gregory  bad  passed 
before  her  from  the  scene  of  his  contest,  an  exile  at  Salerno, 
whither  Robert  Guiscard  carried  him  In  10S4  from  the  anarchy  of 
rebellious  Rome.  With  unbroken  spirit,  thougli  the  objects  of 
his  life  were  unattained,  though  Italy  and  Europe  had  been 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  issue  of  the  conflict  was  still 
doubtful,  Gregory  expired  in  1085  with  these  words  on  his  lips: "  I 
loved  justice,  I  hated  iniquity,  therefore  in  banishment  I  die." 

The  greatest  of  the  popes  thus  breathed  his  last;  but  the  new 
spirit  he  had  communicated  to  the  papacy  was  not  destined  to 
expire  with  him.  Gregory's  iinmediate  successois,  Victor  IIL, 
Urban  II.  and  Paschal  II.,  carried  on  his  struggle  with  Henry 

IV,  and  his  imperial  antipopes,  encouraging  the  emperor's  son 
to  rebel  against  him,  and  stirring  up  Europe  for  the  first  crusade. 
When  Heniy  IV.  died,  his  own  son's  prisoner,  in  1106,  Henry 

V.  crossed  the  Alps,  entered  Rome,  wrung  the  imperial  coronation 
from  Paschal  II.  and  compelled  the  pope  to  grant  his  claims 
on  the  investitures.  Scarcely  had  he  returned  to  Germany  when 
the  Lateran  disavowed  all  that  the  pope  had  done,  on  the  score 
that  it  had  been  extorted  by  force.  France  sided  with  the 
church.  Germany  rejected  Uie  bull  of  investiture.  A  new 
descent  into  Italy,  a  new  seizure  of  Rome,  proved  of  no  avail, 
Tbe  emperor's  real  weakness  was  in  Germany,  where  his  subjects 
openly  expressed  their  discontent.  He  at  last  abandoned  the 
contest  which  had  distracted  Europe.  By  the  concordat  of 
Worms,  II t>,  the  emperor  surrendered  the  right  of  investiture 
by  ring  and  staff,  and  granted  the  right  of  election  to  the  clergy. 
The  popes  were  henceforth  to  be  chosen  by  the  cardinals,  the 
bishops  by  the  chapters  subject  to  the  pope's  approval.  Oa 
the  other  hand  the  pope  ceded  to  the  emperor  the  right  of 
investiture  by  the  sceptre.  But  the  main  issue  of  the  struggle 
was  not  in  these  details  of  ecclesiastical  govcnunent;  principles 
had  been  at  stake  far  Aceper  and  more  widely  reaching.  The 
respective  relations  of  pope  and  emperor,  ill-defined  in  the 
compact  between  Charles  the  Great  and  Leo  III.,  were  brought 
in  question,  and  the  two  chief  potentates  of  Christendom,  no 
longer  tacitly  concordant,  stood  against  each  other  in  irreconcil- 
able rivalry.  Upon  this  point,  though  the  battle  seemed  to  be 
a  drawn  one,  the  popes  were  really  victors.  They  remained 
independent  of  the  emperor,  but  the  emperor  had  still  to  seek 
the  crown  at  their  hands.  The  pretensions  of  Otto  the  Great 
and  Henry  III.  to  make  p6pes  were  gone  for  ever  (see  Patacy; 
lnvESTrroiz). 

IV.  Age  of  the  Comnames. — ^The  final  gainers,  however,  by  tha 
war  of  invcsthurts  were  the  Italians.  In  the  first  place,  from 
this  time  forward,  owing  to  the  election  of  popes  by 
the  Roman  curia,  the  Holy  See  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Italians;  and  this,  though  it  was  by  no  means  an  tmn. 
unmixed  good,  was  a  great  gloty  to  the  nation.  In  the 
next  place,  the  antagonism  of  the  popes  to  the  emperors,  whicb 
became  hereditary  in  the  Holy  College,  forced  the  former  to 
assume  the  protectorate  of  the  national  cause.  But  by  far  the 
greatest  profit  the  Jtalians  reaped  «ras  the  emancipation  of  their 
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burglu.  During  the  forty-seven  years'  w,  when  pops  and 
emperor  were  respectively  bidding  for  their  alliance,  and  offering 
concessions  to  secure  their  support,  the  communes  grew  in 
self-reliance,  strength  and  liberty.  As  the  bishops  bad  helped 
to  free  them  from  subservience  to  their  feudal  masters,  so  the 
war  of  invesu'tures  relieved  them  of  dependence  on  their  bishops. 
The  age  of  real  autonomy,  signalized  by  the  supremacy  of  consuls 
in  the  cities,  had  arrived. 

In  the  republics,  as  we  begin  to  know  them  after  the  war  of 
investitures,  government  was  carried  on  by  officers  calledcoosuls, 
varying  in  number  according  to  custom  and  according  to  the 
division  of  the  town  into  districts.  These  magistrates,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  were  originally  appointed  to  control  and 
protect  the  humbler  classes.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  people 
gained  more  power  in  the  field  the  consuls  rose  into  importance, 
superseded  the  bishops  and  began  to  represent  the  city  in  trans- 
actions with  its  nei^bouts.  Topes  and  cmpcrora  who  needed 
the  assistance  of  a  city,  had  to  seek  it  from  the  consuls,  and  thus 
these  oificcrs  graduidly  converted  an  obscure  and  indefinite 
authority  into  what  resembles  the  presidency  of  a  common- 
wealth. They  were  supported  by  a  deliberative  assembly, 
called  crtdcma,  chosen  from  the  more  distinguished  citizens. 
In  addition  to  this  ptivy  council,  we  find  a  gnn  amsiglh,  consist- 
ing of  the  burghers  who  had  established  the  right  to  interfere 
immediately  in  public  alTairs,  and  a  still  larger  assembly  called 
parlavunlo,  which  included  the  whole  adult  population.  Though 
the  institutions  of  the  communes  varied  in  different  localities, 
this  is.  the  type  to  which  they  all  approximated.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  type  was  rather  oligarchical  than  strictly 
democratic  Between  the  parlamento  and  the  consuls  with  their 
privy  council,  or  crcdenza,  was  interpofied  the  gran  consiglio  of 
privileged  burghers.  These  formed  the  aristocracy  of  the  town, 
who  by  their  wealth  and  birth  held  its  affairs  within  their  custody. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  when  the  term  popolo 
occurs,  it  refers  to  this  body  and  not  to  the  whole  masa  of  the 
population.  The  comune  included  the  entire  city — bishop, 
consuls,  oligarchy,  councils,  handicraftsmen,  proletariate.  The 
popolo  was  the  governing  or  upper  class.  It  was  almost  inevitable 
in  the  transition  from  feudalism  to  democracy  that  this  inter- 
mediate ground  should  be  traversed;  and  the  peculiar  Italian 
phrases,  prima  popolo^  ucondo  popolo^  terzo  popolo^  and  so  forth, 
indicate  successive  changes,  whereby  the  oligarchy  passed  from 
one  stage  to  another  in  its  progress  toward  al»orpticn  in 
democracy  or  tyranny. 

Under  their  consuls  (he  Italian  burghs  rase  to  a  great  height 
of  prosperity  and  splendour.  Pisa  built  her  Duomo.  Milan 
undertook  the  irrigation  works  which  enriched  the  soil  of 
Inunbardy  for  ever.  Massive  walls,  substantial  edifices,  com- 
modious seaports,  good  roads,  were  the  benefits  conferred  by  this 
new  government  on  Italy.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
people  now  began  to  be  conscious  of  their  past.  They  recognized 
the  fact  that  their  blood  was  Latin  as  distinguished  from  Teutonic, 
and  that  they  must  look  to  ancient  Rome  for  those  memories 
which  constitute  a  people's  nationality.  At  this  epoch  the  study 
of  Roman  law  received  a  new  impulse,  and  this  is  the  real  meaning 
of  the  legend  that  Pisa,  glorious  through  her  consuls,  brought 
the  pandects  in  a  single  codex  from  Amalfi.  The  very  name 
consul,  no  less  than  the  Romanizing  character  of  the  best  archir 
tecture  of  the  time,  points  to  the  same  revival  of  antiquity. 

The  rise  of  the  Lombard  communes  produced  a  sympathetic 
revolution  in  Rome,  which  deserves  to-be  mentioned  in  this  place. 
A  monk,  named  Arnold  of  Brescia,  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Milanese,  stirred  up  the  Romans  to  shake 
oS  the  temporal  sway  of  their  bishop.  He  attempted, 
in  fact,  upon  a  grand  scale  what  was  being  slowly  and  quietly 
effected  in  the  northern  cities.  Rome,  ever  mindful  of  her 
unique  past,  listened  to  Arnold's  preaching.  A  senate  was 
established,  and  the  republic  was  proclaimed.  The  title  of 
patrician  was  revived  and  offered  to  Conrad,  king  of  Italy,  but 
not  crowned  emperor.  Conrad  refused  it,  and  the  Romans 
conferred  it  upon  one  of  their  own  nobles.  Though  these  institu- 
tions borrowed  high-sounding  titles  from  antiquity,  they  were 
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in  reality  imitatbas^f  tba  Lombard  dvic  tyitem.  The  patrician 
stood  for  the  consuls.  The  senate,  composed  of  nobles,  repre- 
sented the  credenxa  and  the  gran  consiglio.  The  pope  was 
unable  to  check  this  revolution,  which  is  now  chiefly  interesting 
as  further  proof  of  the  insuigence  of  the  Latin  as  against  the 
feudal  elementa  in  Italy  at  this  period  (see  Roue:  History). 

Though  the  communes  gained  so  much  by  the  war  of  investi- 
tures, the  division  of  the  country  between  the  pope'*  and 
emperor's  parties  was  no  small  price  to  pay  for  inde-  k—ul 
pendenoe.  It  infiicted  upon  Italy  the  ineradicable  ^  ^^^^ 
curse  of  party-warfare,  setting  dty  against  city,  house 
against  house,  and  rendering  concordant  action  for  a  naUonal 
end  impossible.  No  sooner  had  the  compromise  of  the  investitures 
been  concluded  than  it  was  manifest  that  the  burghers  of  the 
new  enfranchised  communes  were  resolved  to  turn  their  arms 
against  each  other.  We  seek  in  vain  an  obvious  motive  for  each 
separate  quaneL  All  we  know  for  certain  is  that,  at  this  epoch, 
Rome  attempts  to  ruin  Tivoli,  and  Venice  Pisa;  Milan  fight* 
with  Cremona,  Cremona  with  Crcma,  Pavia  with  Verona, 
Verona  with  Padua,  Piaccnza  with  Parma,  Modena  and  Rcggio 
with  Bologna,  Bok^na  and  Faenza  with  Ravenna  and  Imola, 
Florence  and  Pisa  with  Lucoi  and  Siena,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  list  of  cities.  The  nearer  the  neighbours,  the  more  rancor- 
ous snd  internecine  is  the  strife;  and,  as  in  all  cases  where 
animosity  is  deadly  and  no  grave  local  causes  of  dispute  are 
apparent,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  some  deeply-seated 
permanent  uneasiness  goaded  these  fast  growing  communities 
into  rivalry.  Italy  was,  in  fact,  too  small  for  her  children.  As 
the  towns  expanded,  they  perceived  that  they  must  mutually 
exclude  each  other.  They  fought  for  bare  existence,  for  primacy 
in  commerce,  for  the  command  of  seaports,  for  the  keys  of 
mountain  passes,  for  rivets,  roads  and  all  the  avenues  of  wealth 
and  plenty.  The  pope's  cause  and  the  emperor's  cause  were  of 
comparatively  little  moment  to  Italian  burghers;  and  the  names 
of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline,  which  before  long  began  to  be  heard  in 
every  street,  on  every  market-place,  had  no  meaning  for  them. 
These  watchwords  are  said  to  have  arisen  in  Germany  during 
the  disputed  succession  of  the  empire  between  rrjs  and  1151, 
when  the  Welfs  of  Bavaria  opposed  the  Swabian  princes  of 
Waiblingen  origin.  But  in  Italy,  although  they  were  severally 
identified  with  the  papal  and  imperial  parties,  they  really  served 
as  symbols  for  jealousies  which  altered  in  complexion  from  time 
to  time  and  place  to  place,  expressing  more  than  antagonistic 
political  principles,  and  involving  differences  vital  enough  to 
split  the  social  fabric  to  its  foundation. 

Under  the  imperial  rule  of  Lothor  (he  Saxon  (ii25-ir37)and 
Conrad  the  Swabian  (1138-1152),  these  civil  wars  increased 
in  violence  owing  to  the  absence  of  authority.   Neither    swmbimm 
Lothar  nor  Conrad  was  strong  at  home;  the  former   empann, 
bad  no  inffuence  in  Italy,  and  the  latter  never  entered 
Italy  at  all.    But  when  Conrad  died,  the  electors  chose  his 
nephew  Frederick,  sumamed  Barbarossa,  who  united  (he  rival 
honours  of  Wclf  and  Waiblingen,  to  succeed  him;  and  it  was 
soon  obvious  that  the  empire  had  a  master  powerful  pr,^,,^ 
of  brain  and  firm  of  wiU.     Frederick  immediately  Bmrbsnmim 
determined    to    reassert    the   imperial  rights  in  his  mud  iht 
southern  provinces,  and  to  check  the  warfare  of  the '■'>•''*< 
burghs.     When  he  first  crossed  the  Alps  in  it 54, **''*• 
Lombardy  was,  roughly  speaking,  divided  between  two  parties, 
the  one  headed  by  Pavia  professing  loyalty  to  the  empire, 
the  other  headed  by  Milan  ready  to  oppose  its  claims.    The 
municipal  animosities  of  the  hist  quarter  of  a  century  gave 
substance  to  these  factions;  yet  neither  the  imperial  nor  the 
anti-imperial  party  had  any  real  commum'ty  of  interest  with 
Frederick.    He  came  to  supersede  self-government  by  consuls, 
to  deprive  the  cities  of  the  privilege  of  making  war  on  their  avra 
account  and  to  extort  his  regalian  rights  of  forage,  food  arnl 
lodging  for  his  armies.     It  was  only'  the  habit  of  intcrurban 
jealousy  which  prevented  the  communes  from  at  once  combining 
to  resist  demands  which  threatened  their  liberty  of  action,  and 
would  leave  them  passive  at  the  pleasure  of  a  foreign  master. 
The  diet  was  opened  at  Roncaglia  near  Piacenza,  where  Frederick 
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Grtawd  to  the  oomplslnti  of  Conso  and  Lodi  tgainst  Uilan,  of 
Ftvia  agaiMt  Toctona  and  of  tbe  marquis  of  Montferrat  against 
Asti  and  Cbieri.  The  plaintifs  in  each  case  were  imperialists; 
and  Fredetidc's  first  action  was  to  icdiess  their  supposed  griev- 
ances. He  hud  waste  Chieri,  Asti  and  Tortona,  then  took  the 
Lombard  crown  at  Pavia,  and,  reserving  Milan  for  a  future  day, 
passed  southward  to  Rome.  Outside  the  gates  of  Rome  he  was 
met  by  a  depuution  from  the  senate  he  bid  oome  to  supcneds, 
who  addressed  him  in  words  memorable  for  expressing  the 
(epubliean  spirit  of  new  Italy  face  to  face  with  autocratic 
feudalism: "  Thou  wast  a  stranger,  I  have  made  thee  a  dtisen  "; 
it  is  Rome  who  speaks:  "  Thou  earnest  as  an  alien  from  beyond 
the  Alps,  I  have  conferred  on  thee  the  principality."  Moved 
only  to  scorn  and  indignation  by  the  rhetoric  of  these  presump- 
tuous enthusiasts,  Frederick  marched  into  the  Leonine  city,  and 
took  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  Adrian  IV.  In  return 
for  this  compliance,  the  emperor  delivered  over  to  the  pope  bis 
troublesome  rival  Arnold  of  Biesda,  who  was  burned  alive  by 
Nicholas  Breakspear,  the  only  En^h  successor  of  St  Peter. 
The  gates  of  Rome  itself  were  shut  against  Frederick;  and  even 
oa  this  first  occasion  his  good  undeistaDdiag  with  Adrian  began 
to  suffer.  The  points  of  dispute  between  them  related  mainly 
to  Matilda's  bequest,  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which  the 
pope  had  rendered  independent  of  the  empire  by  renewing  its 
investiture  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See.  In  truth,  the  papacy 
and  the  empire  had  become  irxecondlable.  Each  claimed 
inimitable  authority,  and  neither  was  content  to  abide  within 
such  limits  as  would  have  secured  a  mutual  tolerance.  Having 
obtained  his  coronation,  Frederick  withdrew  to  Germany,  while 
Milan  prepared  herself  against  the  storm  which  threatened. 
In  the  ensuing  struggle  with  the  empire,  that  great  dty  toM  tp 
the  altitude  of  patriotic  hetvrism.  By  their  sufferings  no  less 
than  by  their  deeds  of  daring,  her  citiiens  showed  themselves  to 
be  sublime,  devoted  and  disinterested,  winning  the  purest 
laurels  which  give  lustre  to  Italian  stoiy.  Almost  in  Frederick's 
presence,  they  rebuilt  Tortona,  punished  Pavia,  Lodi,  Cremona 
and  the  marquis  of  Montferrat.  Then  they  fortified  the  Adda 
and  Ticino,  and  waited  for  the  emperor's  next.descenL  He 
came  in  1153  with  a  large  army,  overran  Lombardy,  raised  bis 
imperial  allies,  and  sat  down  before  the  walls  of  Milan.  Famine 
foreed  the  burghers  to  partial  obedience,  and  Frederick  held  a 
victorious  diet  at  Roncaglia,  Here  the  jurists  of  Bologna 
appeared,  armed  with  their  new  lore  of  Roman  law,  and  ex- 
pounded Justinian's  code  in  the  interests  of  the  German  empire. 
It  was  now  seen  how  the  absolutist  doctrines  of  autocracy 
developed  in  Justinian's  age  at  Byzantium  would  bear  fruits  in 
the  development  of  an  imperial  idea,  which  waa  destined  to  be 
the  fatal  mirage  of  medieval  Italy.  Frederick  placed  judges  of 
his  own  appointment,  with  the  title  of  podesti,  in  all  the  Lombard 
communes;  and  this  stretch  of  his  authority,  while  it  exacer- 
bated his  foes,  forced  even  his  friends  to  join  their  ranks  against 
him.  The  war,  meanwhile,  dragged  on.  Crema  yielded  after  an 
heroic  siege  in  rtio,  and  was  abandoned  to  the  cruelty  of  its 
fierce  rival  Cremona.  Milan  was  invested  in  ii6t,  starved  into 
capitulation  after  nine  months'  resistance,  and  given  up  to  total 
destruction  by  the  Italian  imperialists  of  Frederick's  army, 
10  stained  and  tarnished  with  the  vindictive  passions  of  munldpal 
rivalry  was  even  this,  the  one  great  glorious  strife  of  Italian 
annals.  Having  ruined  his  rebellious  city,  but  not  tamed  her 
spirit,  Frederick  withdrew  across  the  Alps.  But,  in  the  interval 
between  his  second  and  third  visit,  a  league  was  formed  against 
him  in  north-eastern  Lombatdy.  Verona,  Vtcenea,  Padua, 
Treviso,  Venice  entered  into  a  compact  to  defend  their  liberties; 
and  when  he  came  again  in  tifij  with  a  brilliant  staff  of  Germail 
knights,  the  imperial  cities  refused  to  join  his  standards.  This 
was  the  first  and  ominous  sign  of  a  coming  change. 
>  Meanwhile  the  election  ti!  Alexander  HI.  to  the  papacy  In 
ir59  added  a  powerful  ally  to  the  republican  party.  Opposed 
by  an  anti-pope  whom  the  emperor  favoured,  Alexander  found 
it  was  his  truest  policy  to  rely  for  support  upon  the  anti- 
imperialist  communes.  They  in  return  gladly  accepted  a 
cbamjMon  who  lent  them  the  prestige  aiid_  influence  of  the  1 


church.    WhenFredcrickOncamorecroised  the  AlpainiiM,be 

advanced  on  Rome,  and  besieged  Alexander  in  the  Coliseum.  But 
the  affairs  of  Lombardy  left  him  no  leisure  to  persecute  a 
lecaldtrant  pontiff.  In  April  1167  a  new  league  was  formed 
between  Cremona,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Mantua  and  Ferrara. 
In  December  of  the  same  year  this  league  allied  itself  with  the 
elder  Veronese  league,  and  received  the  addition  of  Milan,  Lodi, 
Piacenxa,  Parma,  Modena  and  Bologna.  The  famous  league 
Of  Lombard  dties,  styled  Concordia  in  its  acts  of  settlemient,  was 
now  established.  Novara,  Vercetli,  Asti  and  Tortona  swelled  its 
ranks;  only  Pavia  and  Montferrat  remained  imperialist  ^^ 

between  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  Frederick  fled  for  J^fjjjj/ 
his  life  by  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  in  1168  the  town  of  ^"^ 
Alessandria  was  erected  to  keep  Pavia  and  the  matquisate  in  check. 
In  the  emperor's  absence,  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Imola  and  Fori! 
joined  the  league,  which  now  called  itself  the  "  Society  of  Venice, 
Lombardy,  the  March,  Romagna  and  Alessandria."  For  the 
fifth  time,  in  ri74,  Frederick  entered  his  rebellious  dominions. 
The  fortress  town  of  Alessandria  stopped  his  progress  with  those 
mud  walls  contemptuously  named  "  of  straw,"  wliile  the  forces 
of  the  league  assembled  at  Modena  and  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
siege.  In  the  spring  of  rijfi  Frederick  threatened  Milan.  His 
■army  found  itself  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  town  near  the 
village  of  Legnano,  when  the  troops  of  the  city,  assisted  only  by 
a  few  allies  from  Fiacenza,  Verona,  Bresda,  Novara  and  Vercelli, 
met  and  overwhelmed  it.  The  victory  was  complete.  Frederick 
escaped  alone  to  Pavia,  whence  he  opened  negotiations  with 
Alexander.  In  consequence  of  these  transactions,  he  was 
suffered  to  betake  himself  unharmed  to  Venice.  Here,  as  upon 
neutral  ground,  the  emperor  met  the  pope,  and  a  truce  for  six 
years  was  condudcd  with  the  Lombard  burghs.  Looking  back 
from  the  vantage-groutui  of  history  upon  the  issue  of  this  long 
struggle,  we  are  struck  with  the  small  results  which  satisfied 
the  Lombard  communes.  They  had  humbled  and  utterly 
defeated  thdr  foreign  lord.  They  had  proved  thdr  strength 
in  combhiation.  Yet  ndther  tbe  acts  by  which  their  league  was 
ratified  nor  the  terms  negotiated  for  them  by  their  patron 
Alexander  evince  the  smallest  desire  of  what  we  now  understand 
as  national  independence.  The  lume  of  Italy  is  never  mentioned. 
The  supremacy  of  the  emperor  is  not  called  in  question.  The 
conception  of  a  permanent  confederation,  bourid  together  In 
offensive  and  defemive  alliance  for  common  objects,  has  not 
occurred  to  these  hard  fighters  and  stubborn  assertcn  of  their 
ci\ic  privileges.  AH  they  claim  is  munldpal  autorumiy;  the 
right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  within  the  dty  walls,  to  fight 
their  battles  as  they  choose,  and  to  follow  their  several  ends 
unchecked.  It  is  vain  to  lament  that,  when  they  might  have 
now  established  Italian  independence  upon  a  secure  basis,  they 
chose  kKal  and  munldpal  privileges.  Their  mutual  jealousies, 
combined  with  the  prestige  of  the  empire,  and  possibly  with  the 
selfishness  of  tbe  pope,  who  had  secured  his  own  position,  and 
was  not  likely  to  foster  a  natloiud  spirit  that  would  have 
threatened  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  deprived  the  Italians 
of  the  only  great  opportunity  they  ever  had  of  forming-themselvc* 
into  a  powerfiU  nation. 

When  the  truce  expired  in  1183,  a  permanent  peace  wis 
ratified  at  Constance.  The  Intervening  years  had  been  spent  by 
the  Lombards,  not  in  consdidatiag  thdr  union,  but 
in  attempting  to  secure  spedal  privileges  for  their  fj^ 
several  dties.  Alessandria  dcUa  PagUo,  glorious  by  ,iMaa! 
her  resistance  to  the  emperor  in  1174,  had  even 
changed  her  lumie  to  Cesarea  I  The  signatories  of  the  peace  of 
Conslatice  were  divided  between  leaguers  and  imperiidists. 
On  the  one  side  we  find  Vercelli,  Na^rara,  Milan,  Lodi,  Bergamo, 
Brescia,  Mantua,  Verona,  Vicenxa,  Padua,  Treviso,  BologIU^ 
Faenxa,  Modena,  Reggio,  Parma,  Piacenxa;  on  the  other, 
Pavia,  Genoa,  Alba,  Cremoiw,  Como,  Tortona,  Asti,  Ccsarea. 
Venice,  who  had  not  yet  entered  the  Italian  community,  is 
conspicuous  by  her  absence.  According  to  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  the  communes  were  confirmed  in  their  right  of  sdf-govenw 
mcnt  by  consuls,  and  thdr  right  of  warfare.  The  emperor 
retained  the  supreme  courts  of  appeal  within  (he  dties,  an4 
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\  „.. .  HI.'  »li.uiloil  lo  TuKUiy,  where  Flomioe,  having 
iiii..t>t  I'lvMilr,  luul  begun  her  career  ot  freedom  and 
",  .  '  iii'wiwrUy.  The  next  great  chapter  in  the  liiatory  of 
>  '<•(  liitlJAn  evolution  is  the  war  of  the  burghiagalrat  the 
II" -^x  noblca.  The  consular  cities  were  everywhere  sur- 
lounded  by  castles;  and,  though  the  feudal  lords  had  been 
weakened  by  the  events  of  the  preceding  centuries,  they  con- 
tinued to  be  formidable  enemies.  It  was,  for  instance,  necessary 
to  the  wcU-being  of  the  towns  that  they  should  possess  territory 
round  their  walls,  and  this  had  to  be  wrested  from  the  nobles. 
We  cannot  linger  over  the  details  of  this  warfare.  It  must 
SttBice  to  say  that,  partly  by  mortgaging  their  property  to  rich 
burghers,  partly  by  entering  the  service  of  the  cities  as  tondeUieri 
(mercenary  leaden),  partly  by  espousing  the  cause  of  one  town 
against  another,  and  partly  Iv  forced  submission  after  the  siege 
of  their  strong  places,  the  counts  were  gradually  brought  into 
connexion  of  dependence  on  the  communes.  These,  in  their 
turn,  forced  the  nobles  to  leave  their  castles,  and  to  reside  for 
at  least  a  portion  of  each  year  within  the  walls.  By  these 
measures  the  counts  became  citizens,  the  rural  population 
ceased  to  rank  as  serfs,  and  the  Italo-Roman  population  of 
the  towns  absorbed  into  itself  the  remnants  of  Franks,  Germans 
and  other  foreign  stocks.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  revolution,  which  ended  by  destroying 
the  last  vestige  of  feudality,  and  prepared  that  common  Italian 
people  which  afterwards  distinguished  itself  by  the  creation  of 
European  culture.  But,  like  all  the  vicissitudes,  of  the  Italian 
lacc,  while  it  was  a  decided  step  forward  in  one  direction,  it 
introduced  a  new  source  of  discord.  The  associated  nobles 
proved  ill  neighbours  to  the  peaceable  citizens.  They  fortified 
their  houses,  retained  their  military  habits,  defied  the  consuls, 
and  carried  on  feuds  in  the  streets  and  squares.  The  war  against 
the  castles  became  a  war  against  the  palaces;  and  the  system 
of  government  by  consuls  proved  inefficient  to  control  the 
fl..K.ng  elements  within  the  state.  This  led  to  the  establishment 
of  podeslis,  who  represented  a  compromise  between  two  radically 
hostile  parties  in  the  dly,  and  wlioi)e  business  it  was  to  arbitrate 
and  keep  the  peace  between  them.  Invariably  a  foreigner, 
elected  for  a  year  with  power  of  life  and  death  and  control  of 
the  armed  force,  but  subject  to  a  strict  account  at  the  expiration 
of  his  office,  the  podesti  might  be  compared  to  a  dictator  invested 
with  limited  authority.  His  title  was  derived  from  that  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa's  judges;  but  be  bad  no  dq)eDdencc  on 
the  empire.  The  citizens  chose  him,  and  voluntarily  submitted 
to  his  rule.  The  podesti  marks  an  eiaentially  tramitional  state 
in  civic  govetament,  and  iiis  intenrention  paved  the  way  for 


\  The  thirty  yean  which  elapsed  between  Frederick  Barbarossa's 
death  in  1 190  and  the  coronation  of  his  grandson  Frederick  II. 
in  i»o  form  one  of  the  most  momentous  epochs  in 
Italian  history.  Barbarosia,  perceiving  the  advantage 
that  would  accrue  to  his  house  if  he  co\ild  join  the 
crown  of  Sicily  to  that  of  Germany,  and  thus  deprive  the  popes  of 
their  allies  in  Lower  Italy,  procured  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Henry  VI.  to  Constance,  daughter  of  King  Roger,  and  heiress  of 
the  Hauteville  dynasty.  When  William  II,,  the  last  monarch  of 
the  Norman  race,  died,  Henry  VI.  claimed  that  kingdom  in  his 
wife's  right,  and  wis  recognii«l  in  1 194.  Three  years  afterwards 
lie  died,  leaving  a  son,  Frederick,  to  the  care  of  Constance,  who 
in  her  turn  died  in  1198,  bequealhing  the  young  prince,  already 
crowned  king  of  Germany,  to  the  guardianship  of  Innocent  III. 
It  was  bold  policy  to  confide  Frederick  to  his  greatest  enemy  and 
rival;  but  the  pope  honourably  discharged  his  duty,  until  his 
ward  ontgiew  the  years  of  tutelage,  and  became  a  fair  mark  for 
ecclesiastical  hostility.  Frederick's  long  minority  was  occupied 
l>y  Innocent's  pontificate.  Among  the  principal  events  of  that 
reign  must  be  reckoned  the  foundation  of  the  two  orders,  Fran- 
ciscan and  Dominican,  who  were  destined  to  form  a  militia  for  the 
boly  ace  in  conflict  with  the  empire  and  the  heretics  of  Lombardy , 


A  second  great  event  was  ihefootth  entiade,  undertaken  in  1198, 
which  established  the  naval  and  commercial  supremacy  d  tlM 
Italians  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Venetians,  who  oootiacted 
for  the  transport  of  the  crusaders,  and  whose  blind  doge  Dandolo 
was  first  to  land  in  Constantinople,  received  onc4ial{  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  divided  Greek  empire  for  their  spoils.  The  Venetian 
ascendancy  in  the  Levant  dates  from  this  epoch;  for,  though  the 
republic  had  no  power  to  occupy  all  the  domains  ceded  lo  it, 
Candia  was  taken,  together  with  several  small  islands  and  stations 
on  the  mainland.  The  formation  of  a  Latin  empire  in  the  East 
increased  the  pope's  prestige;  while  at  home  it  was  his  poUcy  to 
organize'  Conntess  Matilda's  heritage  by  the  fdrmation  of  Gvdph 
leagues,  over  which  he  presided.  TOs  is  the  meaningof  the  three 
leagues,  in  the  March,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto  and  in  Tuscany, 
which  now  combined  the  chief  dties  of  the  papal  territory  into 
allies  of  the  holy  see.  From  the  Tuscan  league  Fisa,  consistently 
Ghibelline,  stood  aloof.  Romeitselfagainatthisqiodiestablished 
a  republic,  with  which  Innocent  would  not  or  coidd  not  interfere. 
The  thirteen  districts  in  tlidr  council  nominated  four  caftrioni, 
who  acted  m  concert  with  a  senalor,  appointed,  like  the  podeatl 
of  other  dties,  for  supreme  judidal  funaions.  Meanwhile  the 
Cudph  and  Ghibelline  factions  were  beginning  to  divide  Italy 
into  miniMe  parcels.  Not  only  did  commune  range  itself  against 
commune  under  the  two  rival  flags,  but  party  rose  up  against 
party  within  the  dty  walls.  The  introduction  of  the  faaions 
into  Florence  in  istj,  owing  to  a  private  quarrel  between  the 
Buonddmonti,  Amidd  and  Donati,  is  a  celebiated  instance  of 
what  was  happening  in  every  burgh. 

Frederick  II.  was  left  without  a  rival  foe  the  imperial  throne 
in  laiS  by  the  death  of  Otto  IV.,  and  on  the  »nd  of  November 
r23o,  Honorius  III.,  Innocent's  successor,  crowned 
him  in  Rome.  It  was  impossible  for  any  section  of  the  ^^"i^** 
Italians  to  mistake  the  gravity  of  his  access  to  power.  -  p^. 
In  his  single  person  he  combined  the  prestige  of  empire 
with  the  crowns  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Germany  and  bur- 
gundy; and  in  IZ25,  by  marriage  with  Yolande  de  Brienne,  he 
added  that  ai  Jerusalem.  There  was  no  prince  greater  or  more 
formidable  in  ,the  habitable  globe.  The  communes,  no  lest  than 
the  popes,  Idt  that  they  must  prepare  themsdvea  for  contest  to 
the  death  with  a  power  which  threatened  their  existence.  Already 
in  I2i8,  the  Guelpbs  of  Lombardy  had  resusduted  tbeir  M 
league,  and  had  been  ddeated  by  the  Ghibeilines  in  a  battle  near 
Ghibello.  Italy  seemed  to  lie  prostrate  before  the  emperor,  who 
commanded  her  for  the  first  time  from  the  south  as  wdl  as  from 
the  north.  In  i>s7  Frederick,  who  had  promised  to  lead  a 
crusade,  was  excommunicated  by  Gregory  IX.  because  be  was 
obliged  by  illness  to  dder  his  undertaking;  and  thus  the  spiritual 
power  declared  war  upon  its  rival.  The  Guelph  towns  of  Lom- 
bardy again  raised  tbdr  levies.  Frederick  enlisted  hia  Saracen 
troops  at  Nocera  and  Luceria,  and  appointed  the  terrible  Ezselino 
da  Ronuno  his  vicar  in  the  Marches  of  Verona  to  queU  their 
insurrection.  It  was  t3j6,  however,  before  he  was  able  to  take 
the  field  himself  against  the  Lombards.  Having  established 
Ezzelino  in  Verona,  Vicenza  and  Padua,  he  ddeated  tlw  Milanese 
and  their  allies  at  Cortenuova  in  i  aj7,  and  sent  thdr  camccio  as 
a  trophy  of  his  victory  to  Rome.  Gregory  IX.  feared  lest  the 
Guelph  party  would  be  ruined  by  this  check.  He  therefore 
made  alliance  with  Venice  and  Genoa,  fulminated  a  new  ex- 
communicatioo  against  Frederick,  and  convoked  a  council  at 
Rome  to  ratify  his  ban  in  1341.  The  Genoese  undertook  to  tiring 
the  French  liuhopi  lo  this  council  Their  fleet  was  attacked  at 
Mebria  by  the  Pisans,  and  utteriy  ddeated.  The  French  prelates 
went  in  silver  chains  to  prison  in  the  Ghibelline  capital  of  Tuscany. 
So  far  Frederick  had  been  successful  at  all  points.  In  1143  a  new 
pope.  Innocent  IV.,  was  elected,  who  prosecuted  the  war  with 
still  bitterer  spirit.  Forced  to  fly  to  France,  he  there,  at  Lyons, 
in  IS45,  convened  a  coundl,  which  enforced  his  condemnation  of 
the  emperor.  Frederick's  subjects  were  freed  from  thdr  allegiance, 
and  he  was  declared  dethroned  and  deprived  of  aH  rights.  Five 
times  king  and  emperor  as  he  was,  Frederick,  placed  under  the 
ban  of  the  church,  led  hencefoith  a  doomed  existence.  The 
oendicaBt  monks  stirred  up  the  populace  to  acta  of  taiutirai 
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enmity.  To  plot  against  him,  to  attempt  Ks  life  by  poiionot 
the  iword,  was  accounted  viriuous.  His  secretary,  Pien  delle 
Vigne,  was  wrongly  suspected  of  conspiring.  The  crimes  of  his 
Ticar  Firrlino,  who  laid  whole  provinces  waste  and  mnrdered  men 
by  thousands  in  liis  Paduan  prisons,  increased  the  horror  with 
which  he  was  regarded.  Parma  revolted  from  him,  and  he  spent 
months  in  r  147-1 248  vainly  trying  to  reduce  this  one  time 
faithful  dty.  The  only  gleam  of  success  which  shone  on  his  ill 
fortune  was  the  revolution  which  placed  Florence  in  the  hands  of 
the  GhibeUines  in  1148.  Next  year  Bologna  raw  against  him, 
defeated  hit  troops  and  took  h^  son  Enzio,  king  of  Sardinia, 
plisoncratFossalta.  Hunted  to  the  ground  and  broken-hearted, 
Frederick  expired  at  the  end  of  1150  in  his  Apulian  castle  of 
Fiorentino.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  his  career  with  fairneia.  The 
only  prince  who  could,  with  any  ptobability  of  success,  have 
established  the  German  rule  in  Italy,  bis  ruin  pioved  the  im- 
possibility of  that  long-cherisbed  scheme.  The  nation  had  oot- 
grown  dependence  upon  foreigners,  and  after  his  death  -no 
German  emperor  interfered  with  anything  but  miserable  failure 
in  ItaUan  aSaira.  Yet  from  many  points  of  view  it  might  be 
regretted  that  Frederick  was  not  suffered  to  rule  Italy.  By  birth 
and  breeding  an  Italian,  highly  gifted  and  widely  cultivated, 
liberal  in  his  opinions,  a  patron  of  literature,  a  founder  of  uni* 
vernties,  he  antldpated  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  At  his 
court  Italian  started  into  being  as  a  language.  His  laws  were 
wise.  He  was  capable  of  giving  to  Italy  a  large  and  noble  culture. 
But  the  commanding  greatness  of  his  position  pioved  his  ruin. 
Emperor  and  king  of  Sicily,  he  was  the  natural  enemy  of  popes, 
who  could  not  tolerate  so  overwhelming  a  rival. 

After  Frederick's  death,  the  popes  carried  on  their  war  for 
eighteen  years  against  his  descendants.  The  cause  of  his  son 
^^  Conrad  was  sustained  in  Lower  Italy  by  Manfted, 
'^H'^"'  one  of  Frederick's  many  natural  children;  and,  when 
Conrad  died  in  t954,  Manfred  still  acted  as  vicegerent 
for  the  Swabians,  who  were  now  represented  by  a  boy 
Conradin.  Innocent  IV.  and  Alexander  IV.  continued 
to  make  head  against  the  Ghibelline  party.  The  most 
dramatic  incident  in  this  struggle  was  the  crusade  preached 
against  Ezxelino.  This  tyrant  had  made  himsdr  justly  odious; 
and  when  he  was  hunted  to  death  in  iaS9>  the  triumph  was  less 
for  the  Guelph  cause  than  for  humanity  outraged  by  the 
iniquities  of  such  a  monster.  The  battle  between  Gudph  and 
Ghibelline  raged  with  unintermitting  fury.  While  the  former 
faction  gained  in  Lombaidy  by  the  massacre  of  Ezzelino,  the 
latter  revived  in  Tuscany  after  the  battle  of  Montaperti,  which 
In  i>6o  placed  I^orence  at  the  discretion  of  the  GhibeUines. 
Manfred,  now  called  king  of  Sicily,  headed  the  GhibeUines,  and 
there  was  no  strong  counterpoise  against  him.  In  this  necessity 
Urban  IV.  and  Qement  IV.  invited  Charles  of  Anjou  to  enter 
Italy  and  take  the  Guelph  command.  They  made  him  senator 
of  Rome  and  vicar  of  Tuscany,  and  promised  him  the  investiture 
of  the  regno  provided  he  stipulated  that  it  should  not  be  held  in 
comlnnation  with  the  empire.  Charles  accepted  these  terms, 
and  was  welcomed  by  the  Guelph  party  as  thdr  chief  throughout 
Italy.  He  defeated  Mapfred  in  a  battle  at  Grandella  near 
Benevento  la  isM.  Manfred  was  killed;  and,  when  Conradin, 
a  lad  of  sixteen,  descended  from  Germany  to  make  good  his 
claims  to  the  kbigdom,  he  too  was  defeated  at  Tagliacozso  in 
ii6j.  Less  lucky  than  his  uncle,  Conradin  escaped  with  his 
Ufe,  to  die  upon  a  scaffold  at  Naples.  His  glove  was  carried  to 
his  cousin  Constance,  wife  of  Peter  of  Aragon,  the  last  of  the 
great  Norman-Swabian  family.  Enaio  died  in  his  prison  four 
years  later.  The  popes  had  been  successful;  but  they  had 
purchased  their  bloody  victory  at  a  great  cost.  This  first 
invitation  to  French  princes  brought  with  it  incalculable  evils. 

Churles  of  Anjou,  supported  by  Rome,  and  recognised  as 
chief  in  Tuscany,  was  by  far  the  most  formidable  of  the  Italian 
potentates.  In  his  turn  he  now  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
popes,  who  began,  though  cautiously,  to  cast  their  weight  into 
the  Ghibelline  scale.  Gregory  initiated  the  policy  of  establish- 
ing an  equilibrium  between  the  parties,  which  was  carried  out 
by  Us  successor  Nicholas  III.    Charles  was  foieed  to  taiga 


the  senatoraUp  of  Rome  and  .the  signoria  of  Lombaidy  and 
Tuscany.  Inxa82hereceivedamoredecidedeheck,whenSicily 
rose  against  him  in  the  famous  rebellion  of  the  Vespers,  ^f^gyy 
He  bst  the  island,  which  gave  itself  to  Aragon;  and  tiomipS 
thus  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  was  severed  from  thst  of  —* 
Naples,  the  dynasty  in  the  one  being  Spanish  and  o**^ 
Chibellioe,  in  the  other  French  and  Guelph.  Mean-  ^^ 
while  a  new  emperor  had  been  elected,  the  prudent  Rudolf  of 
Habsbuig,  who  abstained  from  interference  with  Italy,  and 
who  confirmed  the  territorial  pretensions  of  the  popes  by  solemn 
charter  in  1978.  Henceforth  Emilia,  Romagna,  the  March  of 
Ancona,  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome 
held  of  the  Holy  See,  and  not  of  the  empire.  The  imperial 
chancery,  witlioat  inquiring  closely  into  the  deeds  furnished 
by  the  papal  curia,  made  a  deed  of  gift,  which  placed  the  pope 
in  the  position  of  a  temporal  lovenigo.  While  Nicholas  III. 
thus  bettered  the  position  of  the  church  in  Italy,  the  Guelph  party 
grew  stronger  than  ever,  through  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Pisans 
by  the  Genoese  at  Meloria  in  1284.  Pisa,  who  had  ruined 
Amalfi,  was  now  ruined  by  Genoa.  She  never  held  her  head 
so  high  again  after  this  victory,  which  sent  her  best  and  bravest 
citizens  to  die  in  the  Lignliaa  dungeons.  The  Mediterranean 
was  left  to  be  fought  for  by  Genoa  and  Venice,  while  Guelph 
Florence  grew  still  more  pbwerful  in  Tuscany.  Not  long  after 
the  battle  of  Meloria  Charles  of  Anjou  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  who  played  no  prominent 
part  m  ItaUan  affairs.  The  Guelph  party  was  held  together 
with  a  less  tight  hand  even  in  cities  so  consistent  as  Florence. 
Here  in  the  year  1300  new  factions,  subdividing  the  cdd  Guelphs 
and  GhibeUines  under  the  names  of  Neri  and  Blanchi,  had 
acquired  such  force  that  Boniface  VIII.,  a  violently  Guelph  pope, 
called  in  Charles  of  Valois  to  pacify  the  republic  and  undertake 
the  charge  of  ItaUan  affairs.  Boniface  was  a  passionate  and 
unwise  man.  After  quamlUng  with  the  French  king,  Philip 
le  Bel,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Colonna  family  at  Anagni, 
and  died,  either  of  the  violence  he  there  received  or  9f  mortifica- 
tion. In  October  1303. 

After  the  short  papacy  of  Benedict  XI.  a  Frenchman,  Clement 
v.,  was  elected,  and  the  seat  of  the  papacy  was  transferred  to 
Avignon.    Thus  began  that  Babylonian  exile  of  the    f,^,^ 
popes  which  placed  them  in  subjection  to  the  French    buba 
crown  and  ruined  their  prestige  in  Italy.    Lastmg    •'(*« 
seventy  years,  and  joining  on  to  the  sixty  years  of   '??J?''* 
the  Great  Schism,  this  enfeeblement  of  tht  papal      "•■"■• 
authority,  coinciding  as  it  did  with  the  practical  elimination 
of  the  empire  from  Italian  affairs,  gave  a  long  period  of  com- 
parative independence  to  the  nation.    Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  this  exile  was  due  to  the  policy  which  induced  the  pontiffs, 
in  their  detestation  <rf  Ghibdlinism,  to  rely  successively  upon 
the  houses  of  Anjou  and  of  Valois.    This  policy  it  was  which 
justified  Dante's  fierce  epigram — the  putlanegpar  corep. 

The  period  we  have  briefly  traversed  was  immortalized  by 
Dante  in  an  epic  which  from  one  point  of  view  might  be  called 
the  poem  of  the  Gnelphsand  Ghibellines.  From  the  foregoing  bare 
narration  of  events  it  Is  impossible  to  estimate  the  importance 
of  these  parties,  or  to  understand  their  bearing  on  subsequent 
Italian  history  We  are  therefore  forced  to  pause  awhile,  and 
probe  beneath  the  surface.  The  dvil  wars  may  be  regarded  as 
a  continuation  of  the  previous  municipal  struggle,  intensified  by 
recent  hostilities  between  the  burghers  and  the  nobles.  The 
quarrels  of  the  church  and  empire  lend  pretexts  and  furnish 
war-cries;  but  the  real  question  at  Issue  is  not  the  supremacy  of 
pope  or  emperor.  The  conflict  is  a  social  one,  between  dvie 
and  feudal  institutions,  between  commerdal  and  military 
interests,  between  progress  and  conservatism.  Guelph  de- 
mocracy and  industry  idealize  the  pope.  The  banner  of  the 
church  waves  above  the  camp  of  those  who  aim  at  positive 
prosperity  and  republican  equality.  Ghibelline  aristocracy  and 
immobility  idealize  the  emperor.  The  prestige  of  the  empire, 
based  upon  Roman  law  and  feudal  tradition,  attracts  imaginative 
patriots  and  systematic  thinkers.  The  two  ideals  are  counter- 
posed  and  mutiolly  exduaive.    No  dty  ealls  itself  eithct  Godph 
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or  Ghibdline  till  it  has  expellcil  ene-hiV  of  if^  Inlubitantt; 
for  each  party  is  letolved  to  constitute  tlic  state  according  to 
its  own  conception,  and  tlie  afErmation  of  tlic  one  prograrame 
is  the  negation  of ''the  other.  Tiie  Ghibelline  honestly  believes 
that  the  Guelphs  will  reduce  society  to  chaos.  The  Guelph  is 
pereoaded  that  the  GhibcUines  will  annihilate  freedom  and 
strangle  conunerce.  The  struggle  is  waged  by  two  sets  of  men 
who  equally  love  their  city,  but  who  would  laia  rule  it  upon 
diametrically  opposite  principles,  and  who  light  to  the  death 
for  its  possession.  This  contradiction  entere  into  the  minutest 
details  of  life — armorial  bearings,  clothes,  habits  al  table, 
symbolize  and  accentuate  the  difference.  Meanwhile  each  party 
forms  its  own  organization  of  chiefs,  finance^fSceis  and  registnrs 
at  home,  and  sends  ambassadors  to  foreign  cities  of  the  same 
compleidon.  A  network  of  party  policy  embraces  and  dominates 
the  buighs  of  Italy,  bringing  the  most  distant  centres  into 
relation,  and  by  the  very  divisiort  of  the  country  augmenting 
the  sense  of  nationality.  The  Italians  leara  through  their  dis- 
cords at  this  epoch  that  they  form  one  community.  The  victory 
in  the  conflict  practically  falls  to  the  hitherto  unenfranchised 
plebeians.  The  elder  noble  families  die  out  or  lose  their  pre- 
ponderance. In  some  cities,  as  notably  in  Florence  after  the 
date  I39>,  it  becomes  criminal  to  be  tcicptnit,  or  unemployed 
in  industry.  New  houses  rise  into  importance;  a  new  commercial 
aristocracy  is  formed.  Burghers  of  all  denominations  are  enrolled 
in  one  or  other  of  the  arts  or  gilds,  and  these  trading  companies 
furnish  the  material  from  which  the  government  or  signoria  of 
the  city  is  composed.  FIcbeian  handicrafts  assert  their  right 
to  be  represented  on  an  equality  with  learned  professions  and 
wealthy  corporations*  The  ancient  classes  are  confounded  and 
obliterated  in  a,  population  more  homogeneous,  more  adapted 
for  democracy  and  despotism. 

In  addition  to  the  parliament  and  the  council*  which  have 
been  already  enumerated,  we  now  find  a  tonttdl  «/  lit  forty 
Hnrto»-  oUblished  within  the  dty.  This  body  tentb  to 
mthmthm  become  a  little  state  within  the  state,  and,  by  con- 
aftntint  trolling  the  victorious  majority,  disposes  of  the 
'"'"•  government  as  it  thinks  beat.  The  consuls  are  merged 
in  aitdents  or  prion,  chosen  from  the  arts.  A  new  magistrate, 
the  laiijalanier  of  justice,  appears  in  some  of  the  Guelph  cities, 
with  the  special  duty  of  keeping  the  insolence  of  the  D(rt)ility 
in  check.  Meanwhile  the  podesti  still  subsists;  but  he  is  no 
longer  equal  to  the  task  of  maintaining  an  equilibrium  of  forces. 
He  sinks  more  and  more  into  a  judge,  loses  more  and  more  the 
character  of  dictator.  His  ancient  place  is  now  occupied  by  a 
new  functionary,  no  longer  acting  as  arbiter,  but  concentrating 
the  forces  of  the  triumphant  party.  The  captain  of  lie  people, 
acting  as  head  of  the  ascendant  Guelphs  or  Ghibellines,  under- 
take* the  responsibility  of  proscriptions,  decides  on  questions  of 
policy,  forms  alliances,  declare*  war.  Like  all  officers  created 
to  meet  on  emergency,  the  limitations  to  hi*  power  aiB  ill- 
defined,  and  he  is  often  little  better  than  an  autocrat. 
,-  V.  Age  ej  Ike  Dapoli.— Tina  the  Italians,  during  the- heat  of 
the  civil  wars,  were  ostensibly  divided  between  partisans  of  the 
-J  empire  and  partisans  of  the  church.    After  the  death 

Tf^^aloe.  °^  Frederick  U.  their  affairs  were  managed  by  Manfred 
and  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  supreme  captains  of 
the  parties,  under  whose  orders  acted  the  captains  of  the 
people  in  each  dty.  The  contest  being  carried  on  by  warfare, 
it  followed  that  thttc  captains  in  the  burghs  were  chosen  on 
account  of  military  skill;  and,  sbce  the  noble*  were  men  of 
arms  by  profession,  members  of  ancient  bouse*  took  the  lead 
again  in  towns  where  they  hod  been  absorbed  Into  the  bourgeoisie. 
In  this  way,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Ezzelini  of  Romano,  the 
Delia  Scala  dynasty  arose  in  Verona,  and  the  Carrarcsi  b>  Padua. 
The  Estensi  made  themselve*  lords  of  Ferrara;  the  Torrioni 
headed  the  Guelphs  of  Milan.  At  Ravenna  we  find  the  Polenta 
family,  at  Rimini  the  Malatesta*,  at  Parma  the  Rossi,  at  Pia- 
cenza  iJie  Scotti,  at  Faenza  the  ManfredL  There  is  not  a  burgh  of 
northern  Italy  but  can  trace  the  rise  of  a  dynastic  house  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  this  period.  In  "Hiscony,  where  the  Guelph  party 
was  very  strongly  organized,  and  the  commcicial  constitution  of 


Florence  kept  the  nobility  In  check,  the  communes  remained  as 
yet  free  from  hereditary  masters.  Yet  generals  from  time  to 
time  arose,  the  Conte  Ugolino  della  Cbetadesca  at  Pisa,  Uguccione 
della  Fagginola  at  Lucca,  the  Conte  Guido  di  MontefelttD  at 
Florence,  who  threatened  the  liberties  Of  Tuscan  cities  with 
military  despotism. 

Left  to  themselves  by  absentee  emperoi*  and  exiled  popes,  the 
Italians  pursued  their  own  course  of  development  unchecked. 
After  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century,  the  civil  wais 
decreased  in  fury,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  perceived  that 
their  effect  had  been  to  confirm  tyrants  in  thar  grasp  upon  free 
dtiet.  Crowing  up  out  of  the  captain  of  the  people  or  signore  of 
the  commtuM,  the  tyrant  annihilated  both  patties  for  his  own 
profit  and  for  the  peace  of  the  stale.  He  toed  the  dictatorial 
powers  with  which  he  was  invested  to  place  himself  above  the 
law,  resuming  in  his  person  the  state-machinery  which  had 
preceded  him.  In  him,  for  the  first  time,  the  city  attained  seU- 
cooscnusness;  the  blindly  working  forces  of  previous  revolutions 
were  combined  in  the  will  of  a  ruler.  The  tyrant's  general  policy 
was  to  favour  the  multitude  at  the  expense  of  his  own  caste. 
He  won  favour  by  these  means,  and  completed  the  levelling  down 
of  dosses,  which  had  been  proceeding  ever  since  the  emergence  ol 
the  commune*. 

In  rjog  Robert,  grandson  Of  Charies,  the  first  Angevine 
sovereign,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Maples,  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  Guelphs  in  Italy.  In  the  next  year  Henry  -^^^ 
VII.  of  Luxembourg  crossed  the  Alps  soon  after  his  ^^Irt 
election  to  the  empire,  and  raised  the  hopes  of  the  wan, 
Ghibellines.  Dante  from  his  mountain  solitudes  y"**^ 
passionately  caUed  upon  him  to  ploy  the  part  of  a  ^,*^^ 
Messiah.  But  it  was  now  impossible  for  any  German 
to  control  the  "  Garden  of  the  Empire."  Italy  bad  entered  on  a 
new  phase  of  her  existence,  and  the  great  poct%  De  monorchia 
represented  a  dream  of  the  past  which  could  not  be  realized. 
Henry  established  imperial  vicars  in  the  Lombard  towns,  confirm- 
ing the  tyrants,  but  gaining  nothing  for  the  empire  in  exchange 
for  the  titles  he  conferred.  After  receiving  the  crown  in  Rome, 
he  died  at  Buonconvento,  a  little  walled  town  south  of  Siena, 
on  his  backward  journey  in  1313.  The  profits  of  his  iiuoad  were 
reaped  by  despots,  who  used  the  Ghibelline  prestige  for  the 
consolidation  of  their  own  power.  It  is  from  this  epoch  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  Visconti,  hitherto  the  unsuccessful  rivals, of 
the  Guclphic  Torriani  for  the  signory  of  Milan,  dotes.  The 
Scaligers  in  Verona  and  the  Carraresi  in  Padua  were  strengthened; 
and  in  Tuscany  Castrucdo  Castracane,  Ugucdone's  successor 
at  Lucca,  became  formidable.  In  rjJshedcfeatedtheFIorentine* 
at  Alto  Posdo,  and  carried  home  their  carroccio  as  a  trophy  of 
his  victory  over  the  Guelphs.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  next 
emperor,  made  a  similar  excursion  in  the  year  131;,  with  even 
greater  loss  of  imperial  prestige.  He  deposed  Galeaazo  Visconti 
on  his  downward  journey,  and  o&eted  Milan  for  a  sum  of  nwncy 
to  his  son  Azzo  upon  his  return.  Castruccjo  Castracane  wa* 
nominated  by  him  duke  of  Lucca;  and  this  is  the  first  Instance 
of  a  dynastic  title  conferred  upon  aii  Italian  adventurer  by  the 
emperor.  Castrucdo  dominated  Tuscany,  where  the  Gutlph 
cause,  in  the  weakness  of  King  Robert,  languished.  But  the 
adventurer's  death  in  1338  saved  the  stronghold  of  republican 
institutions,  and  Florence  breathed  fredy  for  a  while  again.  Can 
Grande  della  Scala's  death  in  the  next  year  inflicted  on  the 
Lombard  Ghibellines  a  loss  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Castrucdo's 
on  their  Tuscan  allies.  Equally  contemptible  in  it*  political 
result*  and  void  of  historical  interest  was  the  brief  visit  of  John  of 
Bohemia,  son  of  Henry  VU.,  whom  the  Ghibellines  next  invited 
to  assume  their  leadership.  He  sold  a  few  pri%'ileges,  conferred 
a  few  titles,  and  recrossed  the  Alps  in  r333.  It  is  dear  that  at 
this  time  the  fury  of  the  dvil  wars  was  spent.  In  spite  of  repeated 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Ghibellines,  in  spite  of  King  Robert's 
supine  incapacity,  the  imperialists  gained  no  permanent  advan- 
tage. The  Italians  were  tired  oF  fighting,  and  the  leader*  of  both 
factions  looked  exdusively  to  their  own  interest*.  Each  dty 
which  had  been  the  cradle  of  freedom  thankfully  accepted  a 
master,  to  quench,  the  conilapatioa  of  party  strife,  encourofc 
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tnde,  ■nd  mtke  the  htmlicriftsmen  eomfotuUe.  Even  the 
Florentines  in  1341  aubmitlcd  for  A  few  months  to  the  despotism 
oi  the  duke  of  Athens.  They  conferred  the  iignoiy  upon  lum 
for  life;  and,  had  he  not  misraaaaged  matters,  he  mi^t  have 
held  the  city  in  his  graip.  Italy  ivaa  settling  down  and  turning 
her  attentnn  to  home  comforts,  arts  and  litaatuie.  Boceacdo, 
the  contented  bourgeois,  succeeded  to  Dante,  the  fioee  aristocrat. 

The  most  marked  proof  oi  the  change  which  came  over  Italy 
towards  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  is  furnished  by  the 
companies  of  adventure.  It  was  with  their  own  militia  that  the 
burghers  won  freedom  in  the  war  of  independence,  subdued 
the  nobles,  and  fought  the  battles  of  the  parties.  But  from 
this  time  forward  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  played  the 
game  of  warfare  by  the. aid  of  mercenaries.  Ecclesiastical 
overlords,  interfering  from  a  distance  in  Italian  politica; 
prosperous  republics,  with  plenty  of  money  to  spend  but  no 
leisure  or  inclination  for  camp-life;  cautious  tyrants,  glad  of 
every  pretext  to  emasculate  their  subjects,  and  courting  popu- 
larity by  exchanging  conscription  for  taxation — all  combined 
to  favour  the  new  system.  Mercenary  tr<x>pB  are  said  to  have 
been  first  levied  from  disbanded  Germans,  together  with  Breton 
and  English  adventurers,  whom  the  VisConti  and  Castncdo 
took  into  their  pay.  lliey  soon  appeared  under  their  own 
captains,  who  hired  them.out  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  marched 
them  on  marauding  expeditions  up  and  down  the  less  protected 
districts.  The  names  of  some  of  these  earliest  captains  of 
adventure,  Fra  Moriale,  Count  Lando  and  Duke  Werner,  who 
styled  himself  the  "  Enemy  of  God  and  Mercy,"  have  been 
preserved  to  us.  As  the  companies  grew  in  bjx  and  improved 
their  discipline,  it  was  seen  by  the  Italian  nobles  that  this  kind 
of  service  oSered  a  good  career  for  men  of  spirit,  who  had  learned 
the  use  of  aims.  To  leave  so  powerful  and  profitable  a  calling 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners  seemed  both  dangerous  and  un- 
ecooomicaL  Therefore,  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  this 
ptofesdion  fell  into  the  hands  of  natives.  The  first  Italian  who 
farmed  an  exclusively  Italian  company  was  Alberico  da  Barblano, 
a  nobleman  of  Romagna,  and  founder  of  the  Milanese  house 
of  Bclgiojoso.  In  his  school  the  great  condottieri  Braccio  da 
Montoae  and  Sforza  Attendolo  were  formed;  and  henceforth 
the  battles  of  Italy  were  fought  by  Italian  generals  command- 
ing native  troops.  This  was  better  in  some  respects  than  if  the 
metcenaiies  had  been  foreignen.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  dew  companies  of  adventure,  who  decided  Italian 
affairs  for  the  next  centtury,  were  in  no  sense  patriotic  They 
sold  themselves  for  money,  irrespective  of  the  cause  which  they 
upheld;  and,  while  changing  masters,  they  had  no  care  for  any 
interests  but  their  own.  The  name  condottiero,  derived  from 
emdoUa,  a  paid  centraa  to  supply  so  many  fighting  men  in 
serviceable  order,  sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  of  the  business. 
In  the  hands  of  able  captains,  like  Francesco  Sforxa  or  Picdnino, 
these  mercenary  troops  beoune  moving  despotisms,  draining 
the  country  of  its  wealth,  and  always  eager  to  fasten  and  found 
tyrannies  upon  the  provinces  th^  had  been  summoned  to 
defend.  Their  generals  substituted  heavy-armed  cavalry  for 
the  old  militia,  and  introduced  systems  of  campaigning  which 
reduced  the  ait  of  war  to  a  gams  of  skill.  BaUles  became 
all  but  bloodless;  diplomacy  and  tactics  superseded  feats  of 
arms  and  hard  blow*  in  pitched  fields.  In  this  way  the  Italians 
lost  their  military  vigour,  and  wars  were  waged  by  despots 
from  their  cabinets,  who  pulled  the  strings  of  puppet  captains 
in  thdr  pay.  Nor  were  the  people  only  enfeebled  for  resist- 
ance to  a  real  foe;  the  whole  political  spirit  of  the  race  wis 
demoraUii:d.  The  purely  sdfisb  bond  between  condottieri  and 
their  cmpteyers,  whether  princes  or  republics,  involved  intrigues 
and  treachery,  checks  and  coimterchecks,  secret  teim  on  the 
one  hand  and  treasoiuible  practice  on  the  other,  which  ended  by 
making  statecraft  in  Italy  synonymous  with  perfidy. 

It  must  further  be  noticed  that  the  rise  of  mercenaries  was 
synchronous  with  a  change  in  the  nature  of  Italian  despotism. 
The  tyrants,  as  we  have  already  seen,  established  themselves 
as  captains  of  the  people,  vicars  of  the  empire,  vicars  for  the 
jcborcb,  leaden  of  the  Cuclph  and  ChibcDinepaitias.   Tbegrwne 


accepted  by  a  populatfon  eager  br  repose,  who  had  merged  oM 
class  distinctions  in  the  conflicts  of  preceding  centuries.  They 
rested  in  large  measure  on  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  otv 
and  puraued  a  policy  of  sacrificing  to  their  interests  J*  typt 
the  nobles.  It  was  natural  that  these  self-made  ■"•» 
princes  should  seek  to  secure  the  peace  which  '"''"■ 
tb^  bad  promised  in  their  cities,  by  freeing  the  people  from 
military  service  and  disarming  the  aristocracy.  As  their  tenure 
of  power  grew  firmer,  they  advanced  dynastic  claims,  assumed 
titles,  and  took  the  style  of  petty  sovereigns.  Their  government 
became  paternal;  and,  though  there  was  no  limit  to  their 
cruelty  when  stung  by  tenor,  they  used  the  purse  rather  than  the 
sword,  bribery  at  home  and  treasonable  Intrigue  abroad  in 
preference  to  coercive  measures  or  open  war.  Thus  was  elaboT' 
ated  the  type  of  despot  which  attained  completeness  in  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medid.  No  longer  a  tyrant 
of  Eaxelino's  stamp,  he  reigned  by  inteUigenoe  and  terrorism 
masked  beneath  a  smile.  He  substituted  cunning  and  corruption 
for  violence.  The  lesser  people  tolerated  him  because  he  extended 
the  power  of  their  city  and  made  it  beautiful  with  public  buildings. 
The  bourgeoisie,  protected  in  their  trade,  found  it  convenient 
to  support  him.  The  nobles,  turned  into  courtiers,  placemen, 
diplomatists  and  men  of  affairs,  ended  by  preferring  his  autho- 
rity to  the  alternative  of  democratic  institutions.  A  lethargy 
of  well-being,  broken  only  by  the  pinch  of  taxation  for  war<OBts, 
or  by  oatbursts  of  frantic  ferocity  and  lust  in  the  less  calculating 
tyrants,  descended  on  the  population  of  cities  which  bad  boasted 
of  their  freedom.  Only  Florence  and  Venice^  at  the  close  of 
the  period  upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  maintained  their 
republican  independence.  And  Venice  was  ruled  by  a  dose 
oligarchy;  Florence  was  passing  from  the  hands  of  her  '^■g*'^'" 
into  the  power  of  the  Medicean  merchants. 

Between  the  year  r.^os,  when  Clement  V.  settled  at  Avignon, 
and  the  year  1447,  when  Nicholas  V.  re-establehed  the  papacy 
upon  a  solid  basis  at  Rome^  the  Italians  approximated  £Mtofiiiiw 
more  nearly  to  self-govemment  than  at  any  other  amiomat 
epoch  of  their  history.  The  oonditioos  which  have  <a«/>v« 
been  described,  of  despotism,  mercenary  warfare  S^JI^, 
and  bourgeois  prosperity,  determined  the  character  of 
this  epoch,  which  was  alao  the  period  when  the  great  achievements 
of  the  Renaissance  were  prepared.  At  the  end  of  this  century 
and  a  half,  five  principal  powers  divided  the  peninsula;  uid 
their  oonfedetsted  actfon  during  the  next  forty-five  yearn 
(t447-i49a)  secured  for  Italy  a  season  of  peace  and  brilliant 
prosperity.  These  five  powers  were  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  the  republic  of  Fforence,  the  repubUc  of  Venice 
and  the  papacy.  The  subsequent  events  of  Italian  history 
will  be  rendered  most  intelligible  if  at  this  point  we  trace  the 
development  ol  these  five  constituents  of  Italian  greatness 
separatdy. 

When  Robert  of  Anjou  died  in  ij4j,  he  was  succeeded  by  hii 
grand-daughter  Joan,  the  childless  wife  of  four  successive 
husbands,  Andrew  of  Hungary,  Louis  of  Taranto,  .^,  f,_ 
James  of  Aragan  and  Otto  of  Brunswick.  Charles  of  suta. 
Durazzo,  the  last  male  scion  of  the  Angevine  house  in 
Lower  Italy,  murdered  Joan  in  1383,  and  held  the  kingdom 
for  five  yean.  Dying  in  1387,  he  transmitted  Naples  to  his  son 
Ladislaus,  who  had  no  children,  and  was  followed  in  1414  by 
his  sister  Joan  IL  She  too,  though  twice  marred,  died  without 
issue,  having  at  one  time  adapted  Louis  III.  of  Provence  and  his 
brother  Res6,  at  another  Alfonso  V.  of  Aiagon,  who  inherited 
the  crown  of  Sicily.  After  her  death  in  February  143;  the 
kingdom  was  fought  for  between  Rent  of  Anjou  and  Alfonso, 
snmamed  the  Magnanimous.  Reni  foimd  supporters  among  the 
Italian  princes,  especially  the  Milanese  Visconti,  who  hdped 
him  to  assert  his  claims  with  arms.  During  the  war  of  succession 
which  ensued,  Alfonso  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Genoese  fleet 
in  August  I435>  and  was  scot  a  prisoner  to  Filippo  Maria  at 
Milan.  Here  he  pleaded  his  own  cause  so  powerfully,  and  proved 
so  incontestably  the  advantage  which  might  ensue  to  the  Visconti 
from  his  alliance,  if  he  held  the  regno,  that  he  obtamed  Ua 
release  and  leoognitioo  asking   Fitua  the  end  of  the  year  143," 
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{AGE  OF  THE  DESPOTS 


Atfomo  reigned  alone  and  nndisturbed  in  Lower  Italjr,  combining 
for  the  fint  time  since  the  year  1189  the  crowns  of  Sicily  and 
Naples.  The  former  he  held  by  inheritance,  together  with  that 
of  Aragon.  The  latter  he  considered  to  be  his  by  conquest. 
Therefore^  when  he  died  in  1458,  he  bequeathed  Naples  to  his 
natural  son  Ferdinand,  while  Sicily  and  Aragon  passed  together 
to  his  brother  John,  and  so  on  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  The 
twenty-three  yean  of  Alfonso's  reign  were  the  most  pro^ierous 
and  splendid  period  of  South  Italian  history.  He  became  an 
Italian  in  taste  and  sympathy,  entering  with  enthusiasm  into 
the  humanistic  ardour  of  the  earlier  Renaissance,  encouraging 
men  of  lettera  at  his  court,  administering  his  kingdom  on  the 
principles  of  an  enlightened  despotism,  and  lending  his  authority 
to  establish  that  equilibrium  in  the  peninsula  upon  which  the 
politicians  of  his  age  believed,  not  without  reason,  that  Italian 
independence  might  be  secured. 

The  Ust  member  of  the  Visoonti  family  of  whom  we  had 
occasion  to  speak  was  Azxo,  who  bought  the  dty  in  1398  from 


DtK^al 


Louis  of  Bavaria.  His  uncle  Lucchino  succeeded,  but 
was  murdered  in  1349  by  a  wifeagainst  whose  life  he 
had  been  plotting.  Lucchino's  brother  John,  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  now  assumed  the  lordship  of  the  dty,  and 
extended  the  power  of  the  Viscontl  over  Genoa  and  the  whole  of 
north  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Piedmont,  Verona,  Mantua, 
Ferrara  and  Venice.  The  greatness  of  the  family  dates  from  the 
leigA  of  this  masterful  prelate.  He  died  in  1354,  and  his  heritage 
was  divided  between  three  members  of  his  bouse,  Mattco,Bemabd 
and  Galcazzo.  In  the  next  year  Matteo,  being  judged  incom-* 
petent  to  rule,  was  assassinated  by  order  of  his  brothers,  who 
made  an  equal  partition  of  their  subject  cities — ^Bemabd 
tesidiogin  Milan,  Galeazzo  in  Pavia.  Galeaazo  was  the  wealthiest 
and  most  magnificent  Italian  of  his  epoch.  He  married  his 
daughter  Violante  to  our  duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  son  Gian 
Galeazzo  to  a  daughter  of  King  John  of  France^  When  he  died 
in  1378,  this  son  resolved  to  reunite  the  domains  of  the  Visoonti; 
and,  with  this  object  in  view,  he  plotted  and  executed  the  murder 
of  his  uncle  Bemabd.  Gian  Galeaszo  thus  became  by  one  stroke 
the  most  formidable  of  Italian  despots.  Immured  in  his  castle  at 
Favia,  accumulating  wealth  by  systematic  taxationand  methodical 
economy,  be  organized  the  mercenary  troops  who  eagerly  took 
service  under  so  good  a  paymaster;  and,  by  directing  their 
operations  from  his  cabinet,  he  threatened  the  whole  of  Italy 
with  conquest.  The  last  scions  of  the  Delia  Scala  family  still 
feigned  in  Verona,  the  last  Carrareai  in  Padua;  the  Estensi  were 
powerful  in  Ferrara,  the  Gonzaghi  in  Mantua.  Gian  Galeazzo, 
partly  by  force  and  partly  by  intrigue,  discredited  these  minor 
despots,  pushed  his  dominion  to  the  very  verge  of  Venice,  and, 
ba^dng  subjected  Lombardy  to  his  sway,  proceeded  to  attack 
Tuscany.  Pisa  and  Perugia  were  threatened  with  extinction,  and 
Florence  dreaded  the  advance  of  the  Visconti  arms,  when  the 
plagve  suddenly  cut  slwrt  his  career  of  treachery  and  conquest 
in  the  year  1402.  Seven  years  before  his  death  Gian  Galeazzo 
bought  the  title  of  duke  of  Milan  and  count  of  Favia  from  the 
emperor  Wencesiaus,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  aiming  at 
the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  But  no  sooner  was  he  dead  than  the 
essential  weakness  of  an  artificial  state,  built  up  by  cunning  and 
perfidious  policy,  with  the  aid  of  bought  troops,  <Ugnified  by  no 
dynutic  title,  and  consolidated  by  no  sense  of  byalty,  became 
apparent.  Gian  Galeazso's  ducby  was  a  masterpiece  of 
mechanical  contrivance,  the  creation  of  a  scheming  intellect  and 
lawless  will.  When  the  mind  which  had  planned  it  was  with- 
drawn, it  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  very  hands  which  had  been  used 
to  build  it  helped  to  scatter  its  fragments.  The  Visconti's  own 
generals,  Fadno  Cane,  Pandolfo  Malatesta,  Jacopo  dal  Verme, 
Gabrioo  Fondulo,  Ottobon  Terzo,  seized  upon  the  tyranny  of 
several  Lombard  diies.  In  others  the  petty  tyrants  whom  the 
Visconti  bad  uprooted  reappeared.  The  Estensi  recovered  their 
grasp  upon  Ferrara,  and  the  Gonzaghi  upon  Mantua.  Venice 
ftrengthened  herself  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Alps.  Florence 
reisiumed  her  Tuscan  hegemony.  Other  communes  which  still 
preserved  the  shadow  of  independence,  like  Perugia  and  Bologna, 
began  once  more  to  dream  of  republican  freedom  under  their 


own  leading  families.  Meanwhile  Gian  Galeazzo  had  left  two 
sons,  Giovanni  Maria  and  Filippo  Maria.  Giovanni,  a  monster 
of  cruelty  and  lust,  was  assassinated  by  some  Milanese  nobles  in 
r4rs;  and  now  Filippo  set  about  rebuilding  his  father's  duchy. 
Herein  he  was  aided  by  the  troops  of  Facino  Cane,  who,  dying 
opportunely  at  this  period,  left  considerable  wealth,  a  well- 
trained  band  of  mercenaries,  and  a  widow,  Beatrice  di  Tenda. 
Filippo  married  and  then  beheaded  Beatrice  after  a  mock  trial  for 
adultery,  having  used  her  money  and  her  influence  in  reuniting 
several  subject  dties  to  the  crown  of  Milan.  He  subsequently 
spent  a  long,  suspidous,  secret  and  incomprehensible  career  in 
the  attempt  to  piece  together  Gian  Caleazzo's  Lombard  state,  and 
to  carry  out  his  schemes  of  Italian  conquest.  In  this  endeavour 
he  met  with  vigorous  opponents.  Venice  and  Florence,  strong 
in  the  strength  of  their  resentful  oligarchies,  oSered  a  determined 
resistance;  nor  was  Filippo  equal  in  ability  to  his  father.  His 
infernal  cunning  often  defeated  its  own  aims,  checkmating  him  at 
the  pomt  of  achievement  by  suggestions  (rf  daplidty  or  terror. 
In  the  oouise  of  Filippo's  wars  with  Florence  and  Venice,  the 
greatest  generals  of  this  age  were  formed — Francesco  Carmagnola, 
who  was  beheaded  between  the  columns  at  Venice  in  r43i; 
Niccold  Piccinino,  who  died  at  Milan  in  1444;  and  Francesco 
Sfofza,  who  survived  to  seize  bb  master's  heritage  in  1450.  Son 
of  Attendolo  Sfona,  this  Francesco  recdved  the  hand  of  Filippo's 
natural  daughter,  Bianca,  as  a  reward  for  past  service  and  a 
pledge  of  future  support.  When  the  Visconti  dynasty  ended  by 
the  duke's  death  in  r447,  he  pretended  to  espouse  the  cause  oiC 
the  Milanese  republic,  which  was  then  re-established;  but  he 
played  his  cards  so  subtly  as  to  make  himself,  by  the  help  of 
Cosimo  de'  Medid  in  Florence,  duke  iejacto  if  not  dt  jtae. 
Francesco  Sfoiza  was  the  only  condotticro  among  many  aquring 
to  be  tyrants  who  planted  themselves  firmly  on  a  throne  of  firat* 
rate  importance.  Once  seated  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  he  displayed 
rare  qualities  as  a  ruler;  for  he  not  only  entered  into  the  qiirit  of 
the  age,  which  required  humanity  and  culture  from  a  despot, 
but  be  also  knew  how  to  curb  his  desire  for  territory.  The  con- 
ception of  confederated  Italy  found  in  him  a  vigorous  supporter. 
Thus  the  limitation  of  the  Milanese  duchy  under  Filippo  Maria 
Visconti,  and  its  conaoUdation  under  Francesco  Sforza,  were 
equally  effectual  in  preparing  the  balance  of  power  to  which 
Itidian  politics  now  tended. 

This  balance  could  not  have  been  established  without  the  con- 
current aid  of  Florence.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  duke  of 
Athens  in  1343,  and  the  great  plague  of  1348,  the  Florentine 
proletariate  rose  up  against  the  merchant  princes.  This  insur- 
gence  of  the  artisans,  in  a  republic  which  bad  been  remodelled 
upon  economical  prindples  by  Giano  della  Bella's  cooatitutkm  of 
iigi,  reached  a  cUnuu  in  1378,  when  the  Ciompi  rebellion  placed 
the  dty  for  a  few  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Lesser  Arts.  The 
revolution  was  but  temporary,  and  was  rather  a  symptom  of 
democratic  tendencies  in  the  state  than  the  sign  of  any  capadty 
for  government  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes.  The  neces- 
sities of  war  and  foreign  affairs  soon  placed  Florence  in  ttie  power 
of  an  oligarchy  headed  by  the  great  Albizzi  family.  They  fou^t 
the  battles  of  the  republic  with  success  against  the  Visoonti,  and 
widely  extended  the  Florentine  domain  over  the  Tuscan  cities. 
During  their  season  of  ascendancy  Pisa  waa  enslaved,  and 
Florence  gained  the  access  to  the  sea.  But  throughout  tUa 
period  a  powerful  opposition  was  gathering  strength.  It  was  led 
by  the  Medici,  who  sided  with  the  common  people,  and  increased 
their  political  importance  by  the  accumulation  and  wise  employ- 
ment of  vast  oommeidal  wealth.  In  r433  the  Albizzi  and  the 
Medid  came  to  open  strife.  Cosimo  de'  Medid,  the  cUci  of  the 
oppositioD,  was  exiled  to  Venice.  In  the  next  year  he  retomed, 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  democratic  party,  and  by  a  system 
of  comiption  and  popularity-hunting,  combined  with  the 
patronage  of  arts  and  letters,  established  himself  as  the  real  but 
unacknowledged  dictator  of  the  commonwealth.  Codmo  aban- 
doned the  policy  of  his  predecessors.  Instead  of  opposing  Ftmo- 
cesoo  Sforza  in  Milan,  he  lent  him  his  prestige  and  influence, 
foreseeing  that  the  dynastic  future  of  his  own  family  and  the 
pacification  oi  Italy  might  be  secured  by  a  balance  of  power  is 
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which  Florence  ihonld  rank  on  equil  tenni  with  MBui  and 
Naples. 

The  republic  of  Venice  diSered  essentially  from  any  other 
state  in  Italy;  and  her  history  was  so  separate  that,  up  to  this 
Yarnkt.  point,  it  would  have  been  needless  to  interrupt  the 
narrative  by  tracing  it.  Venice,  however,  in  the  14th 
century  took  her  idace  at  last  as  an  Italian  power  on  an  equality 
at  least  with  the  very  greatest.  The  constitution  of  the  common- 
wealth had  slowly  matured  itaeU  through  a  series  of  revolutions, 
which  confirmed  and  defined  a  t>iie  of  singular  stability.  Curing 
the  earlier  days  of  the  republic  the  doge  had  been  a  prince  elected 
by  the  peofde,  and  answerable  only  to  the  popular  assemblies. 
In  ro3>  be  wss  obliged  to  act  in  concert  with  a  senate,  called 
pretadi;  and  in  117s  the  grand  council,  which  became  the  real 
wvcreign  of  the  state,  was  formed.  The  several  steps  whereby 
the  members  of  the  grand  conodl  succeeded  in  eliminating  the 
people  from  a  share  in  the  government,  and  reducing  the  doge 
to  the  position  o(  their  ornamental  representative,  cannot  here 
be  described.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  these  changes  cul- 
minated in  t>07,  when  an  act  was  passed  for  dosing  the  grand 
council,  or  in  other  words  for  confining  it  to  a  fixed  number  of 
privileged  families,  in  whom  the  gavemment  was  henceforth 
vested  by  hereditary  right.  This  ratification  of  the  oligarchical 
principle,  together  with  the  establishment  in  ijti  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  completed  that  famous  constitution  which 
endured  till  the  extinction  of  the  republic  in  1797.  Meanwhile, 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  it  had  been  the  iwlicy  of  Venice  to 
refrain  from  conquests  on'  the  Italian  mainland,  and  to  confine 
her  energies  to  commerce  in  the  East.  The  first  entry  of  any 
moment  made  by  the  Venetians  into  strictly  Italian  aRairs  was 
in  1336,  when  the  republics  of  Florence  and  St  Mark  allied  them- 
selves against  Mastino  delta  Scala,  and  the  latter  took  possession 
of  Treviso.  After  tlua,  for  thirty  years,  between  t35a  and  i  j8i, 
Venice  and  Genoa  contested  the  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Pisa't  maritime  power  having  been  extinguished  In  the  battle 
of  Mebiia  (1184),  the  two  surviving  republics  had  no  rivals. 
They  fought  their  duel  out  upon  the  Bosporus,  oS  Sardinia, 
and  in  the  Morea,  with  various  success.  From  the  first  great 
encounter,  in  13SS,  Venice  retired  well-nigh  exhausted^  and 
Genoa  was  so  crippleid  that  she  placed  herself  under  the  protection 
of  the  Visconti.  The  second  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  upon 
the  Adriatic.  The  Genoese  fleet  under  Ludano  Doria  defeated 
the  Venetians  oS  PoU  in  1379,  and  sailed  without  opposition  to 
Chiogipa,  which  was  stormed  and  taken.  Thus  the  Venetians 
found  themselves  blockaded  in  their  own  lagoons.  Meanwhile 
a  fleet  was  raised  for  theii  relief  by  Carlo  Zeno  In  the  fjovant, 
and  the  admiral  Vittore  Pisani,  who  had  been  imprisoned  after 
the  defeat  at  Pola,  was  released  to  lead  their  forlorn  hope  from 
the  dty  side.  The  Genoese  in  their  turn  were  now  Uockaded  in 
Cbioggia,  and  forced  by  famine  to  surrender.  The  losses  of  men 
and  money  which  the  war  of  Chioggia,  as  it  was  called,  entailed, 
though  they  did  not  immediatdy  depress  the  spirit  of  the  Genoese 
lepuUic,  signed  her  naval  ruiiL  During  this  second  struggle 
to  the  death  with  Genoa,  the  Venetians  had  been  also  at  strife 
withtheCarraresiof  Padua  and  the  Scaligers  of  Verona.  In  1406, 
after  the  extinction  of  these  princely  houses  they  added  Verona, 
Vicenxa  and  Padua  to  the  territories  they  claimed  on  tmafrma. 
Their  career  of  conquest,  and  their  new  policy  of  forming  Italian 
aOiances  and  entering  into  the  management  cf  Italian  affairs 
were  confirmed  by  the  long  dogcship  of  Francesco  Foscaii  {t^ts- 
>457  )i  who  must  rank  with  Alfonso,  Cosimo  de'  Mediri,  Francesco 
Sforza  and  Nicholas  V.,  as  a  joint-founder  of  confederated  Italy. 
When  Constantinople  fell  in  1453,  thedd  ties  between  Venice  and 
the  Eastern  empfare  were  broken,  and  she  now  entered  on  a 
wholly  new  phase  of  her  history.  Ranking  as  one  of  the  five 
Italian  powers,  she  was  also  destined  to  defend  Western  Christen- 
dom against  the  encroachments  of  the  Turk  in  Europe.  (See 
Venice:    HitUry.) 

By  their  settlement  la  Avignon,  the  popes  relinquished  their 
protectorate  of  Italian  liberties,  and  lost  their  position  as  Italian 
potentates.  Rienzi's  revolution  In  Rome  (i347-i354)>  and  his 
tstabliahment  of  a  republic  upon  a  fantastic  basis,  half  classical, 
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half  feudal,  proved  the  temper  of  the  times;  while  the  rise  of 
dynastic  families  in  the  dtiea  of  the  church,  daiming  the  title 
of  papal  vicars,  but  acting  in  their  own  interests, 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  The  pre- 
datory expeditions  of  Bertrand  du  Poiet  and  Robert  of 
Geneva  were  as  ineffective  as  the  descents  of  the  emperors; 
and,  though  the  cardinal  Albomoa  conquered  Romagna  and  the 
March  in  1364,  the  legates  who  resided  in  those  districts  were  not 
long  able  to  hold  them  against  their  despots.  At  last  Gregory  XI. 
returned  to  Rome;  and  Urban  VI.,  elected  in  1378,  put  a. final 
end  to  the  Avignonian  exile.  Still  the  Great  ScUsm,  which  now 
distracted  Western  Christendom,  so  enfeebled  the  papacy,  and 
kept  the  Roman  pontiffs  so  engaged  in  ecclesiastical  disputes, 
that  they  had  neither  power  nor  leisure  to  occupy  thenuelve* 
seriously  with  their  temporal  affairs.  The  threatening  presence 
of  the  two  princdy  houses  of  Orsini  and  Colonna,  alike  dangerous 
as  friends  or  foes,  rendered  Rome  an  unsafe  residence.  Even 
when  the  schism  was  nominally  terminated  in  t42s  by  the  council 
of  Constance,  the  next  two  popes  held  but  a  precarious  grasp 
upon  their  Italian  domains.  Martin  V.  (1417-2432)  resided 
prindpally  at  Florence.  Eugenius  IV.  (1432-1447)  followed  his 
example.  And  what  Martin  managed  to  regain  Eugenius  lost. 
At  the  same  time,  the  change  which  had  now  come  over  Italian 
politics,  the  desire  on  all  sides  for  a  settlement,  and  the  growing 
conviction  that  a  fedetation  was  necessary,  proved  advantageous 
to  the  popes  as  sovereigns.  They  gradually  .entered  into  the 
spirit  of  their  age,  assumed  the  st^  of  despots  and  made  use  of 
the  humanistic  movement,  then  at  its  height,  to  place  themsdves 
in  a  new  relation  to  Italy.  The  dection  of  NichoUis  V.  in  1447 
determined  this  rcvohition  in  the  papacy,  and  opened  a  period  ol 
temporal  splendour,  which  ended  with  the  establishment  of  the 
popes  as  soverdgns.  Thomas  of  Sarzana  was  a  distinguished 
humanist.  Humbly  bom,  he  had  been  tutor  in  the  house  of  the 
Albixxi,  and  afterwards  librarian  of  the  Medid  at  Florence, 
where  he  imbibed  the  politics  together  with  the  culture  of  the 
Renaissance.  Soon  after  assuming  the  tiara,  he  found  himseU. 
without  a  rival  in  the  church;  for  the  schism  ended  by  Felix  V.'s 
resignation  in  2449.  Nicholas  fixed  his  residence  in  Some,  which, 
he  began  ta  rebuild  aud  to  fortifyv-dctermining  to  render  the 
Eternal  City  once  more  a  capital  worthy  of  its  high  place  is 
Europe,  The  Romans  were  flattered;  and,  though  his  reiga 
was  disturbed  by  republicaii  conspiracy,  Nicholas  V.  was  able 
before  his  death  in  145s  to  secure  the  modem  status  of  the  pontiff 
as  a  splendid  patron  and  a  wealthy  temporal  potentate. 

Italy  was  now  for  a  brief  space  independoit.  The  humanistic 
movement  had  created  a  common  culture,  a  common  language 
and  sense  of  common  nationaUty.  The  five  great  q^,^ 
powers,  with  their  aatdlites-^ukes  of  Savoy  and  ^^'' 
Urbino,  marquesses  of  Femra  and  Mantua,  republics  jtifr- 
of  Bologna,  Perugia,  Siena — were  constituted.  All 
politicsl  institutions  tended  toward  despotism.  The  Medici 
became  yearly  more  indispensable  to  Florence,  the  Bentivogli 
more  autocratic  in  Bologna,  the  Baglioni  in  Perugia;  and  even 
Siena  was  ruled  by  the  Petrucci.  But  this  despotism  was  of  a' 
mild  tjrpe.  The  i»iaces  were  Italians;  they  shared  the  common 
enthusiasms  of  the  nation  for  art,  learning,  literature  and  sdeoce; 
they  studied  how  to  mask  their  tyranny  with  arts  agreeable  to  the 
multitude.  When  Italy  had  reached  this  point,  Constantinople 
was  taken  by  the  Turks.  On  all  sides  it  was  fdt  that  the  Italian 
alBance  must  be  tightened;  and  one  of  the  last,  best  acts  of 
Nicholas  V.'s  p<»itificate  was  the'appeal  in  1453  to  the  five  great 
powers  in  federation.  As  regards  their  common  opposition  to 
the  Turk,  this  appeal  led  to  nothing;  but  it  marked  the  growth 
of  a  new  Italian  consciousness. 

Between  1453  and  1493  Italy  continued  to  be  prosperous  and 
tranquil.  Nearly  all  wars  during  this  period  were  undertaken 
dther  to  check  the  growing  power  of  Venice  or  to  further  the 
ambition  of  the  papacy.  Having  become  despots,  the  poi>es 
sought  to  establish  their  rdatives  in  prindpalities.  The  wortl 
nepotism  acquired  new  significance  in  the  reigns  of  Sixtus  IV, 
and  Innocent  VIII.  Though  the  country  was  convulsed  By  no 
great  struggle,  these  forty  years  witnessed  a  truly  appalling 
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increase  of  political  crime.  To  be  a  prince  was  tantamount  to 
being  the  mark  of  secret  conspiracy  and  assassination.  Among 
t  he  most  noteworthy  examples  of  such  attempts  may  be  mentioned 
the  revolt  of  the  barons  against  Ferdinand  1.  of  Naples  (1464), 
the  murder  of  Galeazao  Maria  Sforza  at  Milan  (1476)  and  the 
plot  of  the  Pazd  to  destroy  the  Medici  (147S).  After  Cosimo 
de'  Medici's  death  in  1464,  the  presidency  of  the  Florentine 
republic  passed  to  his  son  Piero,  who  left  it  in  1469  to  his  sons 
LorenxoandGiuIiano.  These  youths  assumed  the  style  of  princes, 
and  it  was  against  their  lives  that  the  Faizi,  with  the  sanction 
of  Sixtus  IV.,  aimed  their  blow.  Giuliano  was  murdered,  Lorenzo 
escaped,  to  tighten  bis  grasp  upon  the  dty,  which  now  loved 
him  and  was  proud  of  him.  During  the  following  fbuiteea  years 
of  his  brilliant  career  he  made  himself  absolute  master  of 
Florence,  and  so  modified  her  institutions  that  the  Medici  were 
henceforth  necessary  to  the  state.  Apprehending  the  importance 
of  Italian  federation,  Lorenzo,  by  his  personal  tact  and  prudent 
leadeiship  of  the  republic,  secured  peace  and  a  common  intel- 
ligence between  the  five  powers.  His  own  family  was  fortified 
by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  a  son  of  Innocent  VIIL, 
which  procured  his  son  Giovanni's  elevation  to  the  cardioalate, 
and  involved  two  Medicean  papacies  and  the  future  dependence 
of  Florence  upon  Rome. 

VL  Aff  of  Imarima. — The  year  149s  opened  a  new  age  for 
Italy.  In  this  year  Lorenzo  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ion, 
the  vain  and  weak  Fiero;  France  passed  beneath 
ot'oMrift  ""  personal  control  of  the  inexperienced  Charles 
vm  VIII.;  the  fall  of  Granada  freed  Spain  from  her 

embarrassments;  Columbus  discovered  America, 
destroying  the  commeicial  supremacy  of  Venice;  last,  but  not 
least,  Roderigo  Borgia  assumed  the  tiara  with  the  famous 
title  of  Alexander  VI.  In  this  year  the  short-lived  federation 
of  the  five  powers  was  shaken,  and  Italy  was  once  more  drawn 
into  the  voitez  of  European  affairs.  The  events  wbich  led  to 
this  disaster  may  be  briefly  told.  After  Galtuzo  Maria's 
assasnnation,  his  crown  passed  to  a  boy,  Gian  Galeazao,  who 
was  in  due  course  married  to  a  grand-daughter  of  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Naples.  But  the  government  of  Milan  remained  in  the  hands 
of  this  youth's  uncle,  Lodovico,  sumamed  II  Moro.  Lodovico 
Ksolved  to  become  duke  of  MiUa.  The  king  of  Naples  was 
his  natural  enemy,  and  he  had  cause  to  sUspect  that  Piero  de' 
Medici  might  abandon  his  alliance.  Feeling  himsdf  alone, 
with  no  right  to  the  title  he  was  bent  on  seizing,  he  had  reonuae 
to  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  whom  he  urged  to  make  good  his 
cbim  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  This  claun,  it  may  be  said  in 
passing,  rested  on  the  will  of  King  Rent  of  Anjon.  After  some 
hesitation,  Charles  agreed  to  invade  Italy.  He  crossed  the  Alps 
in  1495,  passed  through  Lombardy,  entered  Tuscany,  freed  Pisa 
from  the  yoke  of  Florence,  witnessed  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici, 
marched  to  Naples  and  was  crowned  there — aQ  this  without 
striking  a  blow.  Meanwhile  Lodovico  procured  his  nephew's 
death,  and  raised  a  league  against  the  French  in  Lombardy. 
Charles  huixicd  back  from  Naples,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion at  Fomovo  in  the  passes  of  the  Apennines.  He  made  good 
his  .retreat,  however,  and  returned  to  France  in  1495.  Little 
remained  to  him  of  his  light  acquisitions;  but  he  had  convulsed 
Italy  by  this  invasion,  destroyed  her  equilibrium,  exposed  her 
military  weakness  and  political  disunion,  and  revealed  her  wealth 
to  greedy  and  more  powerful  nations. 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  now  represented  by 
Frederick,  a  son  of  Ferdinand  I.,  returned  to  Naples.  Florence 
LoaH  Xn.  ""adc  herself  a  republic,  adopting  a  form  of  constitu- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  Venice.  At  this  crisis  she 
was  ruled  by  the  monk  Girolamo  Savonarola,  who  inspired 
the  people  with  a  thirst  for  freedom,  preached  the  necessity 
of  reformation,  and  placed  hinaelf  in  direct  antsgonism  to 
Rome.  After  a  short  but  eventful  career,  the  infiuence  of  which 
was  long  effective,  he  lost  his  hold  upon  the  citizens.  Alexander 
VI.  procured  a  mock  trial,  and  his  enemies  burned  him  upon  the 
Piazza  in  1498.  In  this  year  Louis  XII.  succeeded  Charies  VIII. 
upon  the  throne  of  France.  As  duke  of  Orleans  he  had  certain 
claims  to  Milan  thiDugh  ha  grandmother  Valmlina,  daughter  of 


Gian  Galeazao,  the  fint  duke.  They  were  not  valid,  for  the 
investiture  of  the  duchy  had  been  granted  only  to  male  heira. 
But  they  served  as  a  sufficient  pretext,  and  in  1499  Louis  entered 
and  subdued  the  Mihinese.  Lodovico  escaped  to  Gcnnany, 
returned  the  next  year,  was  betrayed  by  his  Swiss  mercenaria 
and  sent  to  die  at  Loches  in  France,  hx  rsoo  Loins  made  the 
blunder  of  callkg  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to  help  him  in  the 
conquest  of  Naples.  -  By  a  treaty  signed  at  Granada,  the  Frencli 
and  Spanish  kings  were  to  divide  the  spoil.  The  conquest  was 
easy;  but,  when  it  came  to  a  partition,  Ferdinand  played  his 
ally  false.  He  made  himself  supreme  ovei  the  Two  Sicilies, 
which  he  now  reunited  under  a  single  crown.  Tliree  years  hrter, 
unlessoned  by  this  experience,  Louis  signed  the  treaty  of  Bloii 
(1504),  whereby  he  invited  theemperor  Maximilian  to  aid  him 
in  the  subjugation  of  Venice.  No  policy  could  have  been  less 
far-sighted;  for  Charles  V.,  joint  heir  to  Austria,  Burgundy, 
Csstile  and  Aragon,  the  ftttiiie  overwhelmmg  rival  of  France, 
was  already  bom. 

The  stage  was  now  prepared,  and  all  the  acton  who  were 
destined  to  accomplilb  the  luin  of  Italy  trod  it  with  thdr  amnes. 
Spain,  France,  Gennany,  with  their  Swia  auxiliaries,  had  been 
sumnwoed  upon  various  pretexts  to  partake  her  provinces. 
Then,  too  late,  patrioU  like  Machiavelh  perceived  the  suiddal 
self-indulgence  of  the  past,  which,  by  substituting  mercenary 
troops  for  national  militias,  left  the  Italians  at  the  afaaolute 
discretion  of  theii  ndghboucs.  Whatever  parts  the  Italians 
themselves  played  ia  the  succeeding  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
game  waa  is  the  hands  at  French,  SpanUi  and  German  in  wleis. 
Meanwhile,  no  scheme  for  combination  against  common  foes 
arose  in  the  peninsula.  Each  petty  potentate  strove  for  his  own 
private  advantage  in  the  confusion;  and  at  this  epoch  the  chief 
gains  accrued  to  the  papacy.  Aided  by  Ms  terrible  son,  Cesate 
Borgia,  Alexander  VL  chastised  the  Roman  nobles,  subdued 
Roraagns  and  the  Uaich,  threatened  T^iacaay,  and  teemed  to 
be  upon  the  point  of  creatine  a  Cential  Italim  state  in  favour 
of  his  progeny,  when  he  died  suddenly  in  1503.  His  ooaqnests 
reverted  to  the  Holy  See.  Juliui  IL,  his  bitterest  enemy  and 
powerful  successor,  continued  Alexander's  policy,  but  no  longer 
in  the  interest  of  his  own  relatives.  It  became  the  nobler 
ambition  of  Julius  to  aggrandize  the  church,  and  to  reassume 
the  protectorate  of  the  Italian  people.  With  this  object,  he 
secured  Emilia,  carried  his  victorious  arms  sgainst  Ferrara, 
and  curbed  the  tyranny  of  the  BagUoni  in  Perugia.  JnHus  II. 
played  a  peiilaus  game;  but  the  stakes  were  high,  and  be  fancied 
himself  strong  enough  to  guide  the  tempest  he  evidied.  Quarrel- 
ling with  the  Venetians  in  isoS,  he  combined  the  forces  of  all 
Europe  by  the  league  of  Cambray  against  them;  and,  when  be 
had  succeeded  in  his  fint  purpose  of  humbling  them  even  to  the 
dust,  he  turned  roond  in  1510^  uttered  his  famous  resolve  to 
expel  the  barbarians  Iiom  Italy,  and  intted  the  Spaniards 
against  the  French.  It  was  with  the  Swiss  that  he  hoped  to 
effect  this  revolution;  but  the  Swfts,  now  interfering  for  the  first 
time  as  principals  in  Italian  affaira,  were  incapable  of  more  than 
adding  to  the  already  maddening  distractions  of  the  people. 
Formed  for  mercenary  warfare,  they  proved  a  perilous  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  used  them,  and  were  hardly  less  injurious 
to  their  friends  than  to  their  foes.  In  1 511  the  battle  of  Ravenna 
between  the  French  troops  and  the  allies  of  Jnliu»~Spaniarcls, 
Venetians  and  Swiss — was  fought.  Gaston  de  Foix  bought  a 
donbtfttl  victory  dearly  \rith  his  death;  and  the  allies,  though 
beaten  on  the  banks  of  the  Ronco,  immediately  afterwards 
expelled  the  French  from  Lombardy.  Yet  Julius  II.  had 
failed,  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  He  only  exchanged  one 
set  (rf  foreign  masters  for  another,  and  taught  a  new  barbarian 
race  how  pleassnt  were  the  plains  of  Italy.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  the  Medici  returned  in  151*  to  Florence. 

WhenLcoX.  was  dectcdinisrj,  Rome  and  Floreitce  rejoiced; 
but  Italy  had  nO  repose.  Louis  XII.  had  lost  the  game,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  triumpliant.  But  new  actors  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  and  the  sane  old  struggle  was  resumed  with  fiercer 
eneigy.  By  the  victory  of  Msrignano  in  1515  Francis  I.,  having 
now  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Fiance,  regained  the  Milanese. 
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aad  broke  the  power  si  the  Sniga,  who  hdd  it  fee  Menrn'millano' 
Sforza,  the  titular  duke.  Leo  (or  a  while  relied  on  Fiancia-,  for 
the  vast  power  of  Charles  V.,  who  succeeded  to  the  empire 
ia  1519,  as  in  1516  he  had  succeeded  to  the  crowns  of  Spain 
and  Lower  It«ly>  threatened  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  was 
Leo's  aature,  however,  to  be  inconstant.  In  1531  he  changed 
tides,  allied  himself  to  Charles,  and  died  after  hearing  that  the 
imperial  troi^  had  again  expelled  the  French  from  Milan. 
During  the  next  four  years  the  Franco-Spanish  war  dragged  on 
in  Lombardy  lutil  the  decisive  batik  of  Pavia  in  1515,  when 
Fiands  was  tahen  prisoner,  and  Italy  lay  open  to  the  Spanish 
armies.  Meanwhile  Leo  X.  had  been  followed  by  Adrian  VI., 
and  Adrian  by  Clement  VII.,  of  the  bouse  of  Medici,  who  had 
long  ruled  Florence.  In  the  reign  of  this  pope  Francis  was 
released,  from  his  prison  in  Madrid  (1516),  and  Clement  hoped 
that  he  might  still  be  used  in  the  Italian  interest  as  a  counterpoise 
to  Charles.  It  is  impoiaible  in  this  place  to  follow  the  tangled 
intrigues  of  that  period.  The  year  1537  was  signalized  by  the 
famous  sack  of  Rome.  An  army  of  mixed  German  and  Spanish 
troops,  preKoding  to  «ct  for  the  emperar,  bat  which  may 
lather  be  regarded  as  a  vast  marauding  party,  entered  Italy 
onder  their  leader  Frundsberg.  After  his  death,  the  Constable 
de  Bourbon  took  command  of  them;  they  marched  slowly 
down,  aided  by  the  marquis  of  Ferram,  and  unopposed  by  the 
duke  of  Utbino,  reached  Rome,. and  took  it  by  assault.  The 
constable  was  killed  in  the  first  onshuight;  Clement  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo;  Rome  was  abandoned 
to  the  cage  of  30,000  ruffians.  As  an  immediate  result  of  this 
catastrophe,  Floreace  shock  oS  the  Medici,  and  established  a 
lepubUc.  Bat  Clement,  having  made  peace  with  the  emperor, 
turned  tiie  remnants  of  the  army  which  had  sacked  Rome 
against  his  native  city.  After  a  desperate  resistance,  Florence 
fell  in  1530.  Alessandro  de'  Medici  was  placed  there  with  the 
title  of  duke  of  Civiti  di  Fenna;  and,  on  his  murder  in  iS37i 
Cosimo  de*  Medici,  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  ruling  house, 
was  made  duke.  Acting  as  lieutenant  for  the  Spaniards,  he 
tubscqoently  (155$)  subdued  Siena,  and  bequeathed  to  his 
desceodants  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany. 
.  VII.  Spmush-AuilriaH  Ascendancy.— 1\.  was  high  time,  after 
the  sack  of  Rome  in  1537,  that  Charles  V.  should  undertake 
Italian  affairs.  The  country  was  exposed  to  anarchy, 
of  which  this  had  been  the  last  and  most  disgrace- 
ful example.  The  Turks  were  threatening  western 
Europe,  and  Luther  was  inflaming  Germany.  By 
the  treaty  of  Barcelona  in  is>9  the  pope  and  emperor  made 
terms.  By  that  of  Cambray  in  the  same  year  France  reUnquished 
Italy  to  Spain.  Charles  then  entered  the  port  of  Genoa,  and  on 
the  sth  of  November  met  Clement  VIL  at  Bologna.  He  there 
received  the  imperial  crown,  and  summoned  the  Italian  princes 
for  a  settlement  of  all  disputed  claims.  Francesco  Sforza,  the 
last  and  t'*"'*'-"  heir  of  tlw  ducai  house,  was  kft  in  Milan  till 
his  death,  whidi  happened  is  153$.  The  republic  of  Venice  was 
respected  in  her  liberties  and  Lombard  territories.  The  Este 
family  received  a  confirmation  of  their  duchy  of  Hodena  and 
Keggio,  and  were  invested  in  their  fief  of  Ferrara  by  the  pope. 
The  marquessate  of  Mantua  was  made  a  duchy;  and  Florence 
was  secured,  as  we  iiave  seen,  to  the  Medici.  The  great  gainer 
by  this  settlement  was  the  papacy,  which  held  the  most  sub- 
stantial Italian  province,  together  with  a  prestige  that  raised 
it  far  above  all  rivalry.  The  rest  of  Italy,  however  parcelled, 
henceforth  became  bat  •  dependence  upon  Spain.  Charles  V., 
it  must  be  noembered,  adiicved  his  conquest  and  confirmed 
kis  authority  far  less  as  emperor  than  as  the  heir  of  Castile  and 
AngOD.  A  Spanish  viceroy  in  Milan  and  another  in  Naples, 
tuppoited  by  Rome  and  by  the  minor  princes  who  followed  the 
policy  dicuted  to  them  from  Madrid,  were  sufficient  to  preserve 
the  whole  peninsula  in  •  state  of  somnolent  ingkrioos  servitude. 
From  IJ30  until  179A,  that  is,  for  a  period  of  nearly  three 
centuries,  the  Italians  had  no  history  of  their  own.  Their  annals 
are  filled  with  records  of  dynastic  changes  and  redistributions  of 
territory,  consequent  upon  treaties  signed  by  foreign  powers,  in 
the  iettlwient  of  quarreb  which  no  wise  concerned  the  pcopk. 


Italy  only  too  often  became  the  theatre  of  desolating  and  dis- 
tracting wars.  But  these  wars  were  fought  for  the  most  part 
by  alien  armies;  the  points  at  issue  were  decided  beyond  the 
Alps;  the  gains  accrued  to  royal  families  whose  names  were 
unpronounceable  by  southern  tongues.  The  affairs  of  Europe 
during  the  years  when  Habsburg  and  Bourbon  fought  their 
domestic  battles  with  the  blood  of  nobk  races  may  teach  grave 
lessons  to  all  thoughtful  men  of  our  days,  but  none  bitterer, 
none  fraught  with  mote  insulting  recollections,  than  to  the 
Italian  people,  who  were  haggled  over  Uke  dumb  driven  cattle 
in  the  mart  of  chaffering  kings.  We  cannot  wholly  acquit  the 
Italians  of  their  share  of  blame.  When  they  might  have  won 
national  independence,  after  their  warfare  with  the  Swabian 
emperors,  they  let  the  golden  opportunity  slip.  Pampered  with 
commercial  prosperity,  eaten  to  the  core  with  inter-urban 
rivalries,  they  submitted  to  despots,  renounced  the  use  of  arms, 
and  offered  themselves  in  the  hour  of  need,  defenceless  and  dis- 
united to  the  siiock  of  puissant  nations.  That  they  had  created 
modem  civilization  for  Europe  availed  them  nothing.  Italy, 
intellectually  first  among  the  peoples,  was  now  politically  and 
practically  last;  and  nothing  to  her  historian  is  more  heart- 
rending than  to  watch  the  gradnal  extinction  of  her  spirit  in  this 
age  of  slavery. 

In  r534  /Qessandra  Farncse,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  his 
sister  Giidia,  one  of  Alexander  VI.'s  mistresses,  took  the  tiara 
with  the  title  of  Paul  III.  It  was  his  ambition  to 
create  a  duchy  for  his  family;  and  with  this  object  he  """"^ 
gave  Parma  and  Piacenra  to  his  son  Pier  Luigi.  After  ^ftal'ia. 
much  wrangling  iKtween  the  French  and  Spanish 
parties,  the  duchy  was  confirmed  in  1586  to  Ottaviano  Famese 
and  his  son  Alessandro,  better  known  as  Philip  II.'s  general, 
the  prince  of  Parma.  Alessandro's  descendants  reigned  in  Parma 
and  Piaccnza  till  the  year  1731.  >l'aul  III.'s  pontificate  was 
further  marked  by  important  changes  in  the  chntch,  all  of  which 
confirmed  the  spiritual  autocracy  of  Rome.  In  1^0  this  pope 
approved  of  Loyola's  foundation,  and  secured  the  powerful 
militia  of  the  Jesuit  order.  The  Inquisition  was  established  with 
almost  unlimited  powers  in  Italy,  and  the  press  was  placed  under 
its  jurisdiction.  Thus  free  thought  received  a  check,  by  whkh 
not  only  ecclesiastical  but  political  tyrants  knew  bow  to  profit. 
Henceforth  it  was  impossible  to  publish  or  to  utter  a  word  which 
might  offend  the  despots  of  church  or  state;  and  the  Italians 
had  to  amuse  their  leisure  with  the  polite  triflings  of  academics. 
In  IS4S  a  council  was  opened  at  Trent  for  the  reformation  oi 
church  disdpline  and  the  promulgation  of  orthodox  doctrine. 
The  decrees  of  this  council  defined  Roman  Catholicism  against 
the  Reformation;  and,  whik  failing  to  regenerate  morality, 
theycnforceda  hypocriticalobservanceofpublicdecency.  Italy 
to  outer  view  put  forth  blossoms  of  hectic  and  hysterical  piety, 
though  at  the  core  her  cktgy  and  her  aristocracy  were  more 
corrupt  than  ever. 

In  1556  Philip  II.,  by  the  abdication  of  his  father  Charles  V., 
became  king  of  Spain.  He  already  wore  the  crown  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  ruled  the  duchy  of  Milan.  In  the  next  ^^ 
year  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles,  was  elected  em-  fS^U, 
peror.  The  French,  meanwhile,  had  not  entirely 
abandoned  their  claims  on  Italy.  Gian  Pietro  Caraffa,  who 
was  made  pope  in  IJ55  with  the  name  of  Paul  IV.,  en- 
deavoured to  revive  the  ancient  papal  policy  of  leaning  upon 
France.  He  eneouragod  the  duke  of  Guise  to  undertidEe  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  as  Charles  of  Anjou  had  been  summoned  by 
his  predecessors.  But  such  schemes  were  now  obsolete  and 
anachronistic.  They  led  to  a  languid  lingering  Italian  campaign, 
which  was  settled  far  beyond  the  Alps  by  Philip's  victories  over 
the  French  at  St  Quentin  and  Gravelincs.  The  peace  of  C&tean 
Cambrcsis,  signed  in  rjsp,  left  the  Spanish  monarch  undisputed 
lord  of  Italy.  Of  free  commonwealths  there  now  survived  only 
Venice,  which,  together  with  Spain,  achieved  for  Europe  the 
victory  of  Lepanto  in  1573;  Genoa,  which,  after  the  ineffectual 
Fteschi  revolution  in  r547,  abode  beneath  the  rule  of  the  great 
Doria  family,  and  held  a  feeble  sway  in  Corsica;  and  the  two 
insigmficant  re(nibUcs  of  Lucca  and  San  Marino. 
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The  future  hope  of  Italy,  however,  wis  growing  in  A  remote 
and  hitherto  neglected  comer.  Emmanuel  Philibert,  duke  of 
Savoy,  lepteaented  the  oldest  and  not  the  kast  illustrious  reigning 
house  in  Europie,  and  his  descendants  were  destined  to  achieve 
for  Italy  the  independence  which  no  other  power  or  prince 
had  given  her  since  the  iail  of  andent  Home.  (See  Savoy, 
House  of.) 

When  Emmanuel  Philibert  succeeded  to  his  father  Charles  III. 
io  1553,  l>e  was  a  duke  without  a  duchy.  But  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Savoy  were  a  race  of  wairiors;  and  what  Emmanuel 
Philibert  lost  as  sovereign  he  regained  as  captain  of  adventure 
in  the  service  of  his  cousin  Philip  II.  The  treaty  of  CUteau 
Cambtesis  in  1559,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Piedmontese  cities 
held  by  French  and  Spanish  trtiops  in  1574,  restored  his  state. 
By  removing  the  capital  from  Chamb^ry  to  Turin,  he  completed 
the  transformation  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  from  Burgundian  into 
Italian  sovereigns.  They  still  owned  Savoy  beyond  the  Alps,  the 
plains  of  Bresse,  and  the  maritime  province  of  Nice. 

Emmanuel  Philibert  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles 
Emmanuel  I.,  who  married  Catherine,  a  daughter  of  Philip  II. 
He  seized  the  6nt  opportunity  of  annexing  Saluzzo,  which  had 
been  lost  to  Savoy  in  the  last  two  reigns,  and  renewed  the 
disastrous  policy  of  his  grandfather  Charles  IIL  by  invading 
Geneva  and  threatening  Provence.  Henry  IV.  of  France  forced 
him  in  1601  to  relinquish  Bresse  and  his  Burgundian  possessions. 
In  return  he  was  allowed  to  keep  Saluzzo.  All  hopes  of  conquest 
on  the  transalpine  side  were  now  quenched;  but  the  keys  of 
Italy  had  been  given  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy;  and  their  attention 
was  still  further  concentrated  upon  Lombard  conquests.  Charles 
Emmanuel  now  attempted  the  acquisition  of  Montfcrrat,  which 
was  soon  to  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Francesco  Conzaga, 
who  held,  it  together  with  Mantua.  In  order  to  secure  this 
territory,  he  went  to  war  with  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and  allied 
himself  with  Venice  and  the  Grisons  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from 
the  Valtelline.  When  the  male  line  of  the  Gonzaga  family  expired 
in  i6a7,  Charles,  duke  of  Nevers,  claimed  Mantua  and  Montferrat 
in  right  of  his  wife,  the  only  daughter  of  the  last  duke.  Charles 
Emmanuel  was  now  checkmated  by  France,  as  he  had  formerly 
been  by  Spain.  The  total  gains  of  all  his  strenuous  endeavours 
amounted  to  the  acquisition  of  a  few  places  on  the  borders  of 
Montfeirat. 

Not  only  the  Gonzagas,  but  several  other  andent  ducal 
families,  died  out  about  tlie  date  which  we  iiave  reached.  The 
gj,ii„g,  legitimate  line  of  the  Eslensi  ended  in  1597  by  the 
(kvo/  death  of  Alfonso  II.,  the  last  duke  of  Feirara.  He 
•«««■>  left  his  domains  to  a  natural  relative,  Cesatc  d'Esle, 
UmHf.  y|^  would  in  earlier  days  have  inlierited  without 
dispute,  for  bastardy  had  been  no  bar  on  more  than  one  occasion 
in  the  Este  pedigree.  Urban  VIII.,  however,  put  in  a  claim  to 
Ferrara,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  recognized  a 
papal  fief  in  ijjo.  Cesare  d'Este  had  to  content  himself  with 
Modena  and  Reggjo,  where  his  descendants  reignM  as  dukes 
till  1794.  Under  the  same  pontiff,  the  Holy  See  absorbed  the 
duchy  of  Urbino  on  the  death  of  Francesco  Maria  II.,  the  last 
representative  of  Montefdtro  and  Delia  Rovere,  The  popes 
were  now  masters  of  a  fine  and  compact  territory,  embracing 
00  inconsiderable  portion  of  Countess  Matilda's  legacy,  ia 
addition  to  Pippin's  donation^  and  the  patiimooy  of  St  Peter. 
Meanwhile  Spanish  fanaticism,  the  suppression  of  the  Huguenots 
in  France  and  the  Catholic  policy  of  Austria  combined  to 
strengthen  their  authority  as  pontiffs.  Urban 'a  predecessor, 
Paul  v.,  advanced  so  far  as  to  extend  his  spiritual  jurisdiction 
over  Venice,  which,  up  to  the  date  of  his  election  (r6os),  had 
resisted  all  encroachments  of  the  Holy  See.  Venice  offered  the 
single  instance  in  Italy  of  a  national  church.  The  republic 
managed  the  tithes,  and  the  clergy  acknowledged  no  chief  above 
thdr  own  patriarch.  Paul  V.  now  forced  the  Venetians  to 
admit  his  ecclesiastical  supnnucy;  but  they  refused  to  readmit 
the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  expelled  in  1606.  This,  if  we  do  not 
count  the  proclamation  of  James  I.  of  England  (1604),  was  the 
earliest  instance  of  the  order's  banishment  from  a  state  «4iere 
it  had  proved  disk)yal  to  the  commonwealth. 


Venice  rapidly  dedined  throtagheut  the  17th  century.  The 
loss  of  trade  consequent  upon  the  closing  of  Egypt  and  the 
Levant,  together  with  the  discovery  of  America  and  jj^cOm 
the  sea-route  to  the  Indies,  had  dried  up  her  chief  «r  vnf 
source  of  wealth.  Prolonged  warfare  with  the  Olto-  ■m 
mans,  who  forced  her  to  abandon  Candia  in  1669,  *■'" 
as  they  had  robbed  her  of  Cyprus  in  1570,  still  further  crippled 
her  resources.  Yet  she  kept  the  Adriatic  free  of  pirates,  notably 
by  suppressing  the  sea-robbers  called  Uscocchi  (r6oi-i6i7), 
inaintained  herself  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  in  16S4  added  one 
more  to  the  series  of  victorious  episodes  which  render  her  annals 
so  romantic.  In  that  year  Francesco  Morosini,  upon  whose 
tomb  we  still  may  read  the  tide  Peloponnesiaeus,  wrested  th« 
whole  of  the  Morea  from  the  Turks.  But  after  his  death  in  I7r5 
the  republic  relaxed  her  hold  upon  his  conquests.  The  Venetian 
nobles  abandoned  themsdves  to  indolence  and  vice.  Many  of 
them  fell  inro  the  slough  of  pauperism,  and  were  saved  (rom 
starvation  by  public  doles.  Though  the  signory  still  made  a 
brave  show  upon  occasions  of  parade,  it  was  clear  that  the  state 
was  rotten  to  the  core,  and  sinking  into  the  decrepitude  of  dotage. 
The  Spanish  monarchy  at  the  same  epoch  dwindled  with 
apparently  less  reason.  Philip's  Austrian  successors  reduced 
it  to  the  rank  of  a  secondary  European  power.  This  decline  of 
vigour  was  fdt,  with  the  customary  effects  of  discord  and  bad 
government,  in  Lower  Itsly.  The  revolt  of  Masaniello  h  Naples 
(1647),  foUowed  by  rebellions  at  Palermo  and  Messina,  which 
placed  Sicily  for  a  while  in  the  hands  of  Lonis  XIV.  (1A76- 
167S)  were  symptoms  of  progressive  aruuchy.  The  populatioa, 
ground  down  by  preposterous  taxes,  iUniaed  as  only  the  subjects 
of  Spaniards,  Turks  or  Bourbons  an  hindlsd.  rose  hi  bliod 
exasperation  against  their  oppressors.  It  is  impossible  to  attach 
political  importance  to  these  revolutions;  nor  did  they  bring 
the  people  any  appreciable  good.  The  destinies  of  Italy  were 
dedded  in  the  cabinets  and  on  the  battlefields  of  northern 
Europe.  A  Bourbon  at  VetsaOlet,  a  Habsbarg  at  VIcuia,  or 
a  thick-lipped  Lorrainer,  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  wrote  o9 
province  against  province,  regarding  sot  the  populations  who 
had  bled  for  him  or  thrown  themsdves  upon  his  mercy. 

This  in^orious  and  passive  chapter  of  Italian  history  is  con- 
tinued to  the  date  of  the  French  Revolution  with  the  records  ot 
three  dynastic  wan,  the  war  of  the  Spanish  successkm, 
thewarof  thePolishattccesaion,thewaro<theAuslriaB  StScHf 
succtssiott,  foUowed  by  three  European  treaties,  ,^a, 
which  brought  them  respectively  to  diplomatic 
terminations.  Italy,  handled  and  rehandied,  settled  and  re- 
settled, upon  each  of  these  occasions,  changed  masters  without 
caring  or  knowing  what  befell  the  prindpals  in  any  one  of  the 
disputes.  Humiliating  to  human  nature  in  general  as  are  the 
annals  of  the  iSth-century  campaigiu  in  Europe,  there  is  no 
point  of  view  from  which  they  appear  in  a  light  so  tragi-comic 
as  from  that  afforded  by  Italian  history.  The  system  ot  setting 
natioas  by  the  ears  with  the  view  of  settling  the  quaneb  of  a 
few  reigning  houses  was  reduced  to  absurdity  when  the  people, 
as  in  these  cases,  came  to  be  partitioned  and  exchanged  without 
the  asaertioa  or  ivegation  of  a  single  principle  affecting  their 
interests  or  rousing  thdr  emotions. 

In  r7ao  Charles  II.  died,  and  with  him  ended  the  Austrian 
family  in  Spain.  Louis  XIV.  claimed  the  thtooe  for  Philip, 
dukeofAnjou.  Charles,  srchduke  of  Austria,  opposed 
him.  The  dispute  was  iaught  out  in  Flanders;  but  f'!!''* 
Lombardy  felt  the  shKk,  at  usual,  ot  the  French  and  fH^'' 
Austrian  dynasties.  The  French  armies  were  more 
than  once  ddeated  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  drove  them 
out  of  Italy  in  1707.  Therefore,  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713), 
the  services  of  the  house  of  Savoy  had  to  be  duly  recognized. 
Victor  Amadous  II.  recdved  Sicily  with  the  title  of  king.  Mont- 
femt  and  Alessandria  were  added  to  bis  nonhern  provinces, 
and  his  state  was  recognized  as  independent.  Charles  of  Austria, 
now  emperor,  took  Milan,  Mantua,  Naples  and  Sardinia  for  his 
portion  of  the  Italian  spoil.  Philip  founded  the  Bourbon  lint 
of  Spanish  kings,  renoundng  in  Italy  all  that  his  Habsburg 
predecessors  had  gained.    Discontented  with  this  diminutioa 
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of  the  Spanish  heritage,  Philip  V.  manied  EUtabetta  Farnen, 
betteas  to  the  last  dulieaf  Parma, in  1714.  He  hoped  to  leciiK 
this  duchy  {or  his  son,  Don  Carlos;  and  Ebabetta  further  brought 
vith  her  a  claim  to  the  graad-duchy  of  Tuscany,  which  would 
soon  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Gian  Gaslone  de'  MedicL 
.After  this  mairiage  Philip  farolce  the  peace  of  Europe  by  invading 
Sardinia.  The  Quadruple  Alliance  was  formed,  and  the  new  king 
of  Sicily  was  punished  for  his  supposed  adhenoce  to  Philip  V. 
by  the  forced  exchange  of  Sicily  for  the  island  of  Sardinia. 
It  was  thus  that  in  ryio  the  house  of  Savoy  assumed  the  legal 
title  which  it  bote  until  the  declaration  of  the  Italian  kingdom 
in  the  last  century.  Victor  AniadeusII.'sreignwaBof  greatimport- 
ancc  in  the  history  of  his  state.  Though  a  despot,  as  all  raonarchs 
were  obliged  to  be  at  that  date,  he  reigned  with  ptudencc, 
probity  and  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  He  took  public 
education  out  of  the  bands  of  the  Jesuits,  which,  for  the  future 
development  of  manliness  in  his  dominions,  was  a  measure 
of  incalculable  value.  The  duchy  of  Savoy  in  his  days  bccama 
a  kingdom,  and  Sardinia,  though  it  seemed  a  poor  exchange  for 
Sicily,  was  a  far  less  perilous  poaacssion  thu>  the  larger  and 
wealthier  island  would  have  been.  In  1730  Victor  Amadeua 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Charles  Emmajmel  III.  Repeating 
of  this  step,  he  subsequently  attempted  to  regain  Turin,  but  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Rivoli,  where  he  ended  his  days 
In  I7JS. 

The  War  of  the  Polish  Succession  which  now  disturbed  Europe 
is  only  important  in  Italian  history  because  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
in  1738  settled  the  diqwted  affairs  of  the  duchies 
of  Parma  and  Tuscany.  The  duke  Antonio  Famese 
died  in  1731;  the  grand-duke  Gian  Oastone  de' 
Medid  died  in  1737.  In  the  duchy  of  Parma  Don 
Carlos  had  already  been  proclaimed.  But  he  was  now  transferred 
to  the  Two  Sicilies,  wUle  Francis  of  Lorraine,  the  husband  of 
Maria  Theresa,  took  Tuscany  and  Parma.  Milan  and  Mantua 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Aostrians.  On  this  occaaon 
Chartcs  Emmanuel  acquired  Tortona  and  Novara. 

Worse  complications  ensued  for  the  Italians  when  the  emperor 
rharif  VI.,  father  of  Maria  Theresa,  died  in  1740.  The  three 
branches  of  the  Bourbon  house,  ruling  in  France, 
Spain  and  the  Sicilies,  joined  with  Pfussia,  Bavaria 
and  the  kingdom  of  Sairdinia  to  despoil  Maria  Theresa 
of  her  heritage.  Lombardy  was  made  the  seat  of  war; 
and  here  the  king  of  Sardinia  acted  as  in  some  sensrthe  arbiter 
of  the  situation.  After  war  broke  out,  he  changed  sides  and 
supported  the  Habsburg-Lorraine  party.  At  first,  in  174;,  the 
Sardinians  were  defeated  by  the  French  and  Spanish  troops. 
But  Francis  of  Lorraine,  elected  emperor  in  that  year,  sent  an 
army  to  the  king's  support,  which  in  1746  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Bourbons  at  Piacenza.  Charles  Emmanuel  now 
threatened  Genoa.  The  Austrian  soldiers  already  held  the  town. 
But  the  dtisens  expelled  them,  and  the  republic  kept  her  inde- 
pendence. In  1748  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  once  more  redividcd 
Italy.  Parma,  Piacenza  and  Guastalla  were  formed  into  a  duchy 
for  Don  Philip,  brother  of  Charles  III.  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  son 
of  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  Charles  III.  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  Austrians  kept  Milan  and  Tuscany.  The 
duchy  of  Modena  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  French. 
So  was  Genoa,  which  in  1755,  after  Paoli's  insurrection  against 
the  misgovcrnment  of  the  republic,  ceded  her  old  domain  of 
Corsica  to  France. 

From  the  date  of  this  settlement  until  1792,  Italy  enjoyed  a 
period  of  repose  and  internal  amelioration  under  ^cr  numerous 
Pd,^  paternal  despots.  It  became  the  fashion  during  these 
toar  forty-four  years  of  peace  to  encourage  the  industrial 

J**^  population  and  to  experimentalize  In  economical  re- 
'**'*  forms.  Tile  Austrian  government  in  Lombardy  under 
Maifa  Theresa  was  characterized  by  improved  agriculture,  regular 
administration,  order,  reformed  taxation  and  increased  educa- 
tion. A  considerable  amount  of  local  autonomy  was  allowed,  and 
dependence  on  Vienna  was  very  slight  and  not  Irksome.  The 
nobles  and  the  dctgy  were  rich  and  influential,  but  kept  in  order 


by  the  dvB  power.'  There  was  no  feeling  of  nationality,  but  the 
people  were  prosperous,  enjoyed  profound  peace  and  were 
pladdly  content  with  the  existing  order  of  things.  On  the  death 
of  Maria  Theresa  in  1780,  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  instituted  much 
wider  reforms.  Feudal  privileges  were  done  away  with,  clerical 
influence  diminished  and  many  monasteries  and  convents  sup- 
pressed, the  criminal  law  rendered  more  humane  and  torture 
abolished  largely  as  a  result  of  G.  Beocaiia's  famous  pamphlet 
DtideUUiedtUtpait.  At  the  same  time  Joseph's  administration 
was  more  arbitrary,  and  local  autonomy  was  to  some  extent 
curtailed.  His  anti-clerical  laws  produced  some  ill-feeling 
among  the  more  devout  part  of  the  popuUtion.  On  the  whole 
the  Austrian  rule  In  pre-revolutionary  days  was  beneficial  and 
far  from  oppressive,  and  helped  Lombardy  to  recover  from  the 
ill-effects  of  the  Spuiish  domination.  It  did  little  for  the  moral 
education  of  the  people,  but  the  same  critidsm  applies  more  or 
less  to  all  the  European  governments  of  the  day.  The  emperor 
Francis  I.  ruled  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  by  lieutenants  until 
his  death  in  1765,  when  itwas  given,  as  an  independent  state,  to 
his  second  son,  Peter  Leopold.  The  reign  of  this  duke  was  long 
remembered  as  a  period  of  internal  prosperity,  wise  legislation 
and  important  pubBc  enterprise.  Leopold,  among  other  useful 
works,  drained  the  Val  di  Chiana,  and  restored  those  fertile  upland 
plains  to  agriculture.  In  r790  he  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and 
left  Tuscany  to  Us  son  Ferdinand.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
was  adodnistered  upon  similar  principles,  but  with  less  of 
geniality.  Charles  Emmanuel  made  his  will  law,  and  erased  the 
remnants  of  free  institutions  from  his  state.  At  the  same  time 
he  wisely  followed  his  father's  policy  with  regard  to  education  and 
the  church.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  a  king 
who  incarnated  the  stolid  absolutism  of  the  period.  From  this 
date,  however,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  revival  of  independent 
thought  among  the  Italians.  The  European  ferment  of  ideas 
which  preceded  the  French  Revdution  expressed  itself  in  men 
like  Alfieri,  the  fierce  denouncer  of  tyrants,  Beccaria,  the  philo- 
sopher of  criminal  jurisprudence,  Volta,  the  physicist,  and 
numerous  political  economista  of  Tuscany.  Moved  partly  by 
external  influences  and  partly  by  a  slow  internal  reawakening, 
the  people  was  preparing  for  the  efforts  of  the  igth  century. 
The  papacy,  during  this  period,  had  to  reconsider  the  question  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  made  themselves  univereally  odious,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  also  in  France  and  Spain.  In  the  pontificate  of 
Clement  XIII.  they  ruled  the  Vatican,  and  almost  succeeded  in 
embroiling  the  pope  with  the  concerted  Bourbon  potentates  of 
Europe.  His  successor,  Clement  XIV.  suppressed  the  order 
altogether  by  a  brief  of  1773.  (J.  A.  S.) 

D.  Italy  in  ihe  Napoleonic  Fesiod,  1796-1814 

The  campaign  of  t7g6  which  led  to  the  awakening  of  the 
Italian  people  to  a  new  consciousness  of  unity  and  strength  is 
detailed  in  the  article  Napoleonic  Caxpaioms.  Here  we  can 
attempt  only  a  general  survey  of  the  events,  political,  civic  and 
social,  which  heralded  the  Risorgimttitei  in  its  first  phase.  It  is 
desirable  in  the  first  place  to  realize  the  condition  of  Italy  at 
the  time  when  the  irruption  of  the  French  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  Austrians  opened  up  a  new  political  vista  for  that  oppressed 
and  divided  people. 

For  many  generations  Italy  had  been  bandied  to  and  fro 
between  the  Habsbutgs  and  the  Bourbons     The  decline  of 
French  influence  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.    h(|_,__ 
left  the  Habsburgs  and  the  Spanish  Bourbons  without    ,/,«, 
serious  rivals.    The  former  possessed  the  rich  duchies    Fnxk 
of  Milan  (including  Mantua)  and  Tuscany;  while    JjJ!^ 
through  a  marriage  alliance  with  the  house  of  Este 
of  Modena  (the  AJrchduke  Ferdinand  had  married  the  heiress 
of   Modena)  its  influence  over   that    duchy    was   supreme. 
It    also   had    a   few    fiefs   in   Piedmont    and    in    Genoese 
territory.    By  marrying  her  daughter,  Maria  Amelia,  to  the 
young  duke  of  Parma,  and  another  daughter,  Maria  Carolina, 
to  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  Maria  Theresa  consolidated  Habsburg 
influence  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  peninsula.    The  Spanish 
Bourbons  held  Naples  and  Sicily,  OS  well  as  the  duchy  of  Parma. 
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Of  the  noaiiiaBy  independent  states  the  cUef  were  the  kingdom 
of  Saxdiaia,  ruled  over  by  the  house  of  Savoy,  and  comprising 
Piedmont,  the  isle  of  Sardinia  and  nominaUy  Savoy  and  Nice, 
though  the  two  provinces  last  named  had  virtually  been  lost 
to  the  monarchy  since  the  campaign  of  1 793.  Equally  extensive, 
but  less  important  in  the  political  sphere,  were  the  Papal  States 
and  Vcnetia,  the  former  torpid  under  the  obscurantist  rule 
of  pope  and  cardinals,  the  latter  enervated  by  luxury  and  the 
policy  of  unmanly  complaisance  long  pursued  by  doge  and 
council.  The  ancient  rival  of  Venice,  Genoa,  was  liltewise  far 
gone  is  decline.  The  small  stales,  Lucca  and  San  Marine, 
completed  the  map  of  Italy.  The  worst  governed  part  of  the 
peninsula  was  the  south,  where  feudalism  lay  heavily  on  the 
odtivaton  and  corruption  pervaded  all  ranks.  Milan  and 
Piedmont  were  comparatively  well  governed;  but  repugnance 
to  Austrian  rule  in  the  former  case,  and  the  contagion  of  Frendi 
Jacobinical  opinions  in  the  latter,  brought  those  populations  into 
increasing  hostility  to  the  rulers.  The  democralic  prx>paganda, 
which  was  permeating  all  the  large  towns  of  the  peninsula,  then 
led  to  the  formation  of  numerous  and  powerful  clubs  and  secret 
todetics;  and  the  throne  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  of  the  house 
of  Savoy,  soon  began  to  totter  under  the  blows  delivered  by  the 
French  troops  at  the  mountain  barriers  of  his  kingdom  and  under 
the  insidious  assaults  of  the  friends  of  liberty  at  Turin.  Plotting 
was  rife  at  Milan,  as  also  at  Bologna,  where  the  memory  of  old 
liberties  predisposed  men  to  cast  oS  clerical  rule  and  led  to  the 
first  rising  on  behalf  of  Italian  liberty  in  the  year  1794.  At 
Palermo  the  Sicilians  struggled  hard  to  establish  a  republic 
in  place  of  the  odious  government  of  an  alien  dynasty. 


*^***  Thcanathemas  of  the  pope,  the  bravery  of  Piedmontese 
Sy  and  Austrians,  and  the  subsidies  of  Great  Britain 
failed  to  keep  the  league  of  Italian  princes  against 
France  intact.  The  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  was  the  first  of  the 
European  sovereigns  who  made  peace  with,  and  recogtuzed 
the  French  republic,  early  in  1795.  The  first  fortnight  of 
Napoleon's  campaign  of  1796  detached  Sardinia  from  alliance 
with  Austria  and  England.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Italians 
for  the  young  Corsican  "  liberator  "  greatly  helped  his  progress. 
Two  months  later  Ferdinand  of  Naples  sought  for  an  armistice, 
the  central  duchies  were  easily  overrun,  and,  early  in  1797, 
Pope  Pius  VI.  was  lain  to  sign  terms  of  peace  with  Bonaparte 
at  Tolentino,  practically  ceding  the  northern  part  of  his  states, 
known  as  the  Legations.  The  surrender  of  the  last  Habsburg 
stronghold,  Mantua,  on  the  ind  of  February  1797  left  the  field 
clear  for  the  erection  of  new  political  institutions. 

Already  the  men  of  Reggio,  Modena  and  Bologna  had  declared 
for  a  democratic  policy,  in  which  feudalism  and  clerical  rule 
should  have  no  place,  and  in  which  manhood  suffrage, 
'**"'*  together  with  other  rights  promised  by  Bonaparte 
to  the  men  of  Milan  in  May  1796,  should  form  the  basis 
of  a  new  order  of  things-  In  taking  this' step  the 
Modenese  and  Romagnols  had  the  encouragement  of  Bonaparte, 
despite  the  orders  which  the  French  directory  sent  to  him  in  a 
contrary  sense.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  an  assembly 
at  Modena  which  abolished  feudal  dues  and  customs,  declared 
for  manhood  suArage  and  established  the  Cispadane  Republic 
(October  1796). 

The  close  of  Bonaparte's  victorious  campaign  against  the 
Archduke  Charles  in  1797  enabled  him  to  mature  those  designs 
respecting  Venice  which  are  detailed  in  the  article  Napoleon. 
On  a  far  higher  level  was  his  conduct  towards  the  Milanese. 
While  the  French  directory  saw  in  that  province  little  mote 
than  a  district  which  might  be  plundered  and  bargamed  for, 
Bonaparte,  though  by  no  means  remiss  in  the  exaction  of  gold 
and  of  artistic  treasures,  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  friendly 
republic.  During  his  sojourn  at  the  castle  of  Montebello  or 
Mombello,  near  Milan,  he  commissioned  several  of  the  leading 
men  of  northern  Italy  to  draw  up  a  project  of  constitution  and 
list  of  reforms  for  that  province.  Meanwhile  he  took  care  to 
curb  the  excesses  of  the  Italian  Jacobins  and  to  encourage 
the  Moderates,  who  were  favourable  to  the  French  connexion 
as  promising  a  guarantee  against  Austrian  domination  and 
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intemal  anarchy.  He  summed  up  bis  conduct  in  the  letter  of 
the  8th  of  May  i;>97  to  the  French  diMClory,  "  I  cool  the  hot 
heads  here  and  warm  the  cool  ones-"  The  Transpadane 
Republic,  or,  as  it  was  soon  called,  the  Cisalpise 
Republic,  began  its  organized  life  on  the  9th  of  July 
1797,  with  a  brilliant  festival  at  Milan.  The  constitu- 
tion was  modelled  on  that  of  the  French  directory,  and,  lest  there 
should  be  a  majority  of  clerical  or  Jacobinical  deputies,  the 
French  Republic  throogfa  its  general,  Bonaparte,  nominated 
and  appointed '  the  first  deputies  ud  administraton  of  the 
new  government.  In  the  same  month  it  was  joined  by  the 
Cispadane  Republic;  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  (October  17,  1797),  while  fatal  to  the  political  life 
of  Venice,  awarded  to  this  now  considerable  state  the  Venetian 
territories  west  of  the  river  Adige.  A  month  later,  under  the 
pretence  of  stilling  the  civil  strifes  in  the  Valtelline,  Bonaparte 
absorbed  that  Swiss  district  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  which 
thus  included  all  the  lands  between  C^mo  and  Veniaa  on  the 
north,  and  Rimini  on  the  south. 

Early  m  the  year  1798  the  Austrians,  in  pursuance  of  the 
scheme  of  partition  agreed  on  at  Cainpe  Fonnio,  entered  Venice 
and  brought  to  an  end  its  era  of  independenoe  which 
had  lasted  some  1 100  years.  Venice  with  its  mainland  t'tT/.!^ 
territories  east  of  the  Adige,  inclusive  of  Istria  and 
Dalmatia,  went  to  the  Habsburgs,  while  the  Venetian 
islesof'theAdriatic(the  Ionian  Isles)  and  the  Venetian  fleet  went 
to  strengthen  France  for  that  eastern  expedition  on  which 
Bonaparte  had  already  set  his  heart.  Venice  not  only  paid  the 
costs  of  the  war  to  the  two  chief  belligerents,  but  her  naval 
resources  also  helped  to  launch  the  young  general  on  his  career 
of  eastern  adventure.  Her  former  rival,  Geooa,  had  also  been 
compelled,  in  June  1797,  to  bow  before  the  young  oonqueror, 
and  had  undergone  at  his  hands  a  retnodeUing  on  the  lines  already 
followed  at  Milan.  The  new  Genoese  republic,  French  io  all 
but  name,  was  renamed  the  Ligurian  RepubUe. 

Before  he  set  sail  for  Egypt,  the  French  had  taken  possession 
of  Rome.  Already  masters  of  the  papal  fortress  of  Aacooa, 
they  began  openly  to  challenge  the  pope's  authority  n,,,^ 
at  the  Eternal  City  itself..  Joseph  Bonaparte,  then  tirft 
French  envoy  to  the  Vatican,  encouraged  democratic  ^—*t 
manifestations;  and  one  of  them,  at  the  dose  of  1797,  *•**' 
led  to  a  scufilc  in  which  a  French  general,  Duphot,  was  killed. 
The  French  directory  at  once  ordered  its  general,  Berthicr,  to 
inarch  to  Rome:  the  Roman  democrats  proclaimed  a  republic 
on  the  isth  of  February  1798,  and  on  their  invitation  Bcrihier 
and  his  troops  marched  in.  The  pope,  Pius  VI.,  was  forthwith 
haled  away  to  Siena  and  a  year  later  to  Valence  in  the  south  of 
France,  where  he  died.  Thus  fell  the  temporal  power.  The 
"  liberators  "  of  Rome  thereupon  proceeded  to  plunder  the  city 
in  a  way  which  brought  shame  on  their  cause  and  disgrace 
(perhsps  not  wholly  deserved)  on  the  genera]  left  in  commaitd, 
Massina. 

These  events  brought  revolution  to  the  gates  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  the  worst-governed  part  of  Italy,  where  the  boorish 
king,  Ferdinand  IV.  («<  ri  UazaroHC,  he  was  termed), 
and  his  whimsical  consort,  Maria  Carolina,  scarcely 
held  in  check  the  discontent  of  their  own  subjects.  A  British 
fleet  under  Nelson,  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  in  May  179S 
primarily  for  their  defence,  checkmated  the  designs  of  Bonaparte 
in  Egypt,  and  then,  returning  to  Naples,  encouraged  that  court 
to  adopt  a  spirited  policy.  It  is  now  known  that  the  influence 
of  Nelson  and  of  the  British  ambassador.  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  Lady  Hamilton  precipitated  the  rupture  between  Naples 
and  France.  The  results  were  disastrous.  The  Neapolitan 
troops  at  first  occupied  Rome,  but,  being  badly  handled  by 
their  leader,  the  Austrian  general.  Mack,  they  were  soon  scattered 
in  flight;  and  the  Republican  troops  under  General  j^ 
Championnet,  after  crushing  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  the  lazzaroni,  made  their  way  into  Naples  and 
proclaimed  the  Parthenopaean  Republic  (January  sj, 
1799).  The  Neapolitan  Democrats  chose  five  of  their  leading 
men  to  be  directors,  and  tithes  and  feudal  dues  and  customs 
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vete  abolished.  Hncfa  good  work  was  dose  by  the  Republicuu 
during  tbeii  brief  tenureof  ponrer.but  it  won  came  to  an  end  owing 
to  the  coune  of  events  which  {avoured  i  reaction  against  France^ 
Tlie  directors  of  Paris,  not  content  with  overrunning  and  plunder- 
ing Switsetbnd,  liad  outraged  German  sentiment  in  many  ways. 
Further,  at  the  close  of  1798  they  virtually  compelled  the  young 
king  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.,  to  abdicate  at  Turin. 
He  retired  to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  while  the  French  deipoUed 
Piedmont,  thereby  adding  fuel  to  the  resentment  rapidly  growing 
against  them  in  every  part  of  Europe. 

The  outcome  of  it  all  was  the  War  of  the  Second  Coalition, 
in  which  Russia,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Naples  and  some 
secondary  states  of  Germany  took  part.  The  Incursion 
of  an  Austro-Russian  army,  led  by  that  strange  but 
magnetic  being,  Suvarov,  decided  the  campaign  in 
northern  Italy.  The  French,  poorly  handled  by  Schirer  and 
Serurier,  were  everywhere  beaten,  especially  at  Magnano  (April 
5)  and  Cassano  (April  17).  Milan  and  Turin  fell  before  the 
allies,  and  Moreau,  who  took  over  the  command,  had  much 
difiiculty  in  making  his  way  to  the  Genoese  coast-line.  There 
he  awaited  the  arrival  of  Macdonald  with  the  amy  of  Naples. 
That  general,  Cfaampionnet's  successor,  had  been  compelled  by 
these  reverses  and  by  the  threatening  prcssioe  of  Nelson's  Ocet 
to  evacuate  Naples  and  central  Italy.  In  many  parts  the 
peasants  and  townsfolk,  enraged  by  the  licence  of  the  French, 
hung  on  his  flank  and  rear.  The  republics  set  up  by  the  French 
at  Naples,  Rome  and  Milan  collapsed  as  soon  as  the  French 
troops  retired;  and  a  reaction  in  favour  of  clerical  and  Austrian 
influence  set  in  with  great  violenca  For  the  events  which  then 
occurred  at  Naples,  so  compromising  bo  the  reputation  of  Nelson, 
see  Nelxoh  and  Naples.  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  subse- 
quently recalled  in  a  manner  closely  resembling  a  disgrace,  and 
bis  place  was  taken  by  Paget,  who  behaved  with  mote  dignity 
and  tact. 

McanwhQe  Macdonald,  after  struggling  through  cential  Italy, 
had  defeated  an  Austrian  force  at  Modcna  (June  12,  i79o)> 
but  Suvarov  was  able  by  swift  movements  utterly  to  overthrow 
bioi  at  the  Trcbbia  (June  w-tg).  The  wreck  of  his  force 
drifted  away  helplessly  towards  Genoa.  A  month  later  the 
ambitious  young  general,  Joubert,  who  took  over  Moreau's 
command  and  rallied  part  of  Macdonald'a  following,  was  utterly 
routed  by  the  Austro-Russian  army  at  Novi  (August  t5)  with 
the  loss  of  1 3,000  men.  Joubert  perished  in  the  battle.  The 
growing  friction  between' Austria  and  Russia  led  to  the  transfer- 
ence of  Suvarov  and  his  Russians  to  Switzerland,  with  results 
which  were  to  be  fatal  to  the  aUiesin  that  quarter.  But  in  Italy 
the  Aostiian  tuccesies  continued.  Melas  defeated  Championnet 
Bear  Coni  on  the  4th  of  November;  and  a  little  later  the  French 
garrisons  at  Ancona  and  Coni  surrendered.  The  tricolour, 
which  floated  triumphantly  over  all  the  strongholds  of  Italy 
early  in  the  year,  at  its  close  waved  only  over  Genoa,  where 
Uaotna  prepared  for  «  stubborn  defence.  Nice  and  Savoy 
also  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaden.  Everywhere  the  old 
order  of  things  was  restored.  The  death  of  the  aged  Pope 
Pius  VI.  at  Valence  (August  tg,  x/gg)  deprived  the  French  of 
whatever  advantage  they  had  hoped  to  gain  by  dragging,  him 
into  exile;  on  the  S4th  of  March  1800  the  conclave,  assembled 
for  greater  security  on  the  island  of  San  Giorgio  at  Venice,  elected 
a  new  pontiff,  Pius  VII. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  Bonaparte  returned 
from  Egypt  and  landed  at  Ftijus.  The  contrast  presented  by 
his  triumphs,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  to  the  reverses 
sustained  by  the  armies  of  the  French  dirKtory,  was 
fatal  to  that  body  and  to  popular  institutions  in  France. 
After  the  coup  d'Uat  of  Brumaire  (November  1 799)  he, 
as  First  Consul,  began  to  organize  an  eipedition  against  the 
Austrians  (Russia  having  now  retired  from  the  coalition).  In 
nocthem  Italy.  The  campaign  culminating  at  Marengo  was 
the  result.  By  that  triumph  (due  to  Dcsaix  and  Kellcrmann 
rather  than  directly  to  him),  Bonaparte  consolidated  his  own 
position  in  France  and  ag^n  laid  Italy  at  his  feet.  The  Austrian 
ftaeal,  Mela*,  iigned  an  armistice  whereby  he  was  to  retire 


with  hb  anny  beyond  the  liver  Hindo.  Ten  days  earlier, 
namely  on  the  4th  of  June,  Masetea  had  been  compelled  by 
hunger  to  capitulate  at  Genoa;  but  the  success  at  Marengo-, 
followed  up  by  that  of  Macdonald  in  north  Italy,  and  Moreaa 
at  Hobenlinden  (December  a,  iSoo),  brought  the  emperor 
Francis  to  sue  for  peace  which  was  finally  concluded 
at  Luniville  on  the  gth  of  February  iSot.  The  fUJi^/S,. 
Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  Republics  (reconstituted  soon 
after  Marengo)  were  recognised  by  Austria  on  condition  that  they 
were  independent  of  France.  The  rule  of  Pius  VII.  over  the 
Papal  Sutes  was  admitted;  and  Italian  affairs' were  arranged 
much  as  they  were  at  Campo  Formio:  Modena  and  Tuscany 
noa'  reverted  to  French  control,  their  former  rulers  being  promised 
compensation  in  Germany.  Naples,  easily  worsted  by  the  French, 
under  MioUis,  left  the  British  alliance,  and  made  peace  by  the 
treaty  of  Florence  (March  1801),  agreeing  to  withdraw  her 
troops  from  the  Papal  States,  to  cede  Piombino  and  the  Presidii 
(in  Tuscany)  to  France  and  to  dose  her  ports  to  British  ships  and 
commerce.  King  Fcrdinandalso  had  to  accept  a  French  garrison 
at  Taranto,  and  other  points  in  the  sduth. 

Other  change*  look  place  in  that  year,  all  of  them  in  favour 
of  France.  By  complex  and  secret  bargaining  with  the  court 
of  Madrid,  Bonaparte  procured  the  cession  to  France  stp^kt^t 
of  Louisiana,  in  North  America,  and  Parma;  while  nw^o- 
the  duke  of  Parma  (husband  of  an  infanta  of  Spain)  '■"'oi  0/ 
was  promoted  by  him  to  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  now  "*^' 
renamed  the  kingdom  of  Etruria.  Piedmont  was  declared  to  be 
a  military  division  at  the  disposal  of  France  (April  it,  iSoi); 
and  on  the  21st  of  September  iSoi,  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul 
(or  life,  issued  a  decree  for  its  definitive  incorporation  in  the 
French  Republic.  About  that  time,  loo,  Elba  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Napoleon.  Piedmont  was  organized  in  sU  departments  on 
the  model  of  those  of  France,  and  a  number  of  French  veteran) 
were  settled  by  Napoknn  in  and  near  the  fortress  of  Alessandria. 
Besides  copying  the  Roman  habit  of  planting  military  colonies, 
the  First  Consul  imitated  the  old  conquerors  of  the  world  by 
extending  aiid  completing  the  road-system  of  his  outlying 
districts,  especially  at  those  important  passes,  the  Mont  Cenis 
and  Stmplon.  He  greatly  improved  the  rough  track  over  the 
Simplon  Pass,  so  that,  when  finished  in  1807,  it  was  practicable 
for  artillery.  Milan  was  the  terminus  of  the  rbad,  and  the 
construction  of  the  Foro  Buonaparte  and  the  completion  of  the 
cathedral  added  dignity  to  the  Lombard  capital.  The  Corniche 
road  was  improved;  and  public  works  in  various  parts  of 
Piedmont,  and  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  Republics  attested 
the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  the  great  organiser  of  industry  and 
quickener  of  human  energies.  The  universities  of  Pavia  and 
Bologna  wore  reopened  and  made  great  progress  in  this  time  of 
peace  and  growing  prosperity.  Somewhat  later  the  Pavia  canal 
was  begun  in  order  to  connect  Lake  Como  with  the  Adriatic 
for  barge-ttaffic. 

The  personal  nature  of  the  tie  binding  Italy  to  France  wu 
illustrated  by  a  curious  incident  of  the  winter  of  1804-1803. 
Bonaparte,  now  First  Consul  for  life,  felt  strong  enough  to  impose 
his  will  on  the  Cisalpine  Republic  and  to  set  at  defiance  one  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Luniville.  On  the  pretext  of 
consolidating  that  rcpublic,  he  Invited  45°  of  >"  leading  men  to 
come  to  Lyons  to  a  coniulla.  In  reality  he  and  his  agents  had 
already  provided  for  the  passing  of  proposals  which  were  agree- 
able to  him.  The  deputies  having  been  dazzled  by  files  and 
reviews,  Talleyrand  and  Marescalchi,  ministen  of  foreign  affairs 
at  Paris  and  Milao,  plied  them  with  hints  as  to  the  course  to  be 
followed  by  the  eomulta;  and,  despite  the  rage  of  the  more 
democratic  of  their  number,  everything  corresponded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  First  Consul.  It  remained  to  find  a  chief.  Very 
many  were  in  favour  of  Count  Melei,  a  Lombard  noble,  who  had 
been  chief  of  the  executive  at  Milan;  but  again  Talleyrand  and 
French  agents  set  to  work  on  behalf  of  their  master,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  elected  president  for  ten  years.  He  accepted 
that  office  because,  as  he  frankly  Informed  the  depoties,  he  had 
found  no  one  who  "  for  his  services  rendered  to  his  country, 
ins  authority  with  the  people  and  his  separation  from  parly 
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hu  deserved  such  an  office."  Mebi  was  deeted  vice-pnsident 
with  merely  honorary  {unctions.  The  constitution  comprised  a 
anuvUa  clurged  with  executive  duties,  a  legislative  body  of 
150  members  and  a  court  charged  with  the  maintenance  o{  the 
fundamental  laws.  These  three  bodies  were  to  be  chosen  by 
three  electoral  colleges  consisting  of  (a)  landed  proprietois, 
(b)  learned  men  aixl  clerics,  (e)  merchants  and  traders,  holding 
their  sessions  biennially  at  Milan,  Sologna  and  Brescia  re- 
spectively. In  practice  the  ctmMa  could  override  the  legis- 
lature; and,  as  the  coruuUa  was  little  more  than  the  organ  of 
the  president,  the  whole  constitution  may  be  pronounced  as 
autocratic  as  that  of  France  after  the  changes  brought  about 
by  Bonaparte  in  August  i8o>.  Finally  we  must  note  that  the 
Cisalpine  now  took  the  name  of  the  Italian  Republic,  and  that 
by  a  concordat  with  the  pope,  Bonaparte  regulated  its  relations 
to  the  Holy  See  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  adopted  in  the 
famous  French  concordat  promulgated  at  Easter  1801  (see 
Concosdat).  It  remains  to  add  that  the  Ligurian  Republic 
and  that  of  Lucca  remodelled  their  constitutions  in  a  way  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Cisalpine. 

Bonaparte's  ascendancy  did  not  pass  unchallenged.  Many  of 
the  Italians  retained  their  enthusiasm  for  democracy  and  national 
independence.  In  1803  movements  in  these  directions 
^^!^  took  place  at  Rimini,  Brescia  and  Bologna;  but  they 
were  sharply  repressed,  and  most  Italians  came  to 
acquiesce  in  the  Napoleonic  supremacy  as  inevitable  and  indeed 
beneficial.  The  complete  disregard  shown  by  Napoleon  for  one 
of  the  chief  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  LunMlle  (February 
i8ot)— that  stipulating  for  the  independence  of  the  Ligurian 
and  Cisalpine  Republics — became  more  and  more  apparent 
every  year.  Alike  in  political  and  commercial  aSaira  they  were 
for  all  practical  purposes  dependencies  of  France.  Finally, 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  French  empire  (May  18,  1804) 
Napoleon  proposed  to  place  his  brother  Joseph  over  the  Italian 
state,  which  now  took  the  title  of  kingdom  of  Italy.  On  Joseph 
declining.  Napoleon  finally  decided  to  accept  the  crown  which 
Melzi,  Marescalchi,  SerbeUoni  andothen  begged  him  to  assume. 
Accordingly,  on  the  96lh  of  May  iSoj,  in  the  cathedral  at  MiUn, 
he  crowned  himself  with  the  iroo  down  of  the  old  Lombard 
kings,  using  the  traditional  formula,  "  God  gave  it  me:  let  him 
beware  who  touches  it."  On  the  7th  of  June  he  appointed  his 
step-son.  Engine  Beauhamais,  to  be  viceroy.  Engine  soon  found 
that  his  chief  duty  was  to  enforce  the  will  of  Napoleon.  The 
legislature  at  Milan  having  ventured  to  alter  some  details  of 
taxation,  Eugine  received  the  following  rule  of  conduct  from  his 
step-father:  "  Your  system  of  government  is  simple:  the 
emperor  wills  it  to  be  thus."  Republicanism  was  now  every- 
where discouraged.  The  little  republic  of  Lucca,  along  with 
Piombino,  was  now  awarded  as  s  principality  by  the  emperor 
to  EUsa  Bonaparte  and  her  husband,  Baccncchi. 

In  June  1805  there  came  a  last  and  intolerable  aSront  to  the 
emperors  of  Austria  and  Rossla,  who  at  that  very  time  were 
seeking  to  put  bounds  to  Napoleon's  ambition  aiid  to  redress 
the  biOance  of  power.  The  French  emperor,  at  the  supposed 
request  of  the  doge  of  Genoa,  declared  the  Ligurian  Republic 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  French  empire.  This  defiance  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Austria  rekindled  the  flames  of 
war.  The  third  coalition  was  formed  between  Great  Britain, 
Russia  and  Austria,  Naples  soon  joining  its  ranks. 

For  the  chief  events  of  the  ensuing  campaigns  see  Nsioleonjc 
Cahpaicns.  While  Massfna  pursued  the  Austrians  into  their 
own  lands  at  the  close  of  1805,  Italian  farces  under  Eugine 
and  Gouvion  St  Cyr  (;.>.)  held  their  ground  against  allied  forces 
landed  at  Naples.  Alter  AuslerliU  (December  t,  1805) 
Austria  made  peace  by  the  treaty  of  Pressburg,  ceding  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  her  part  of  Venetia  along  with  ths  provinces 
of  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  Napoleon  then  turned  fiercely  against 
Maria  Carolina  of  Naples  upbraiding  her  with  her  "  perfidy." 
He  sent  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Massina  southwards  with  a 
strong  column,  compelled  the  Anglo-Russian  forces  to  evacuate 
Naples,  and  occupied  the  south  of  the  peninsula  with  little 
opposition  ciccpt  at  the  fortress  of  Gaeta.    The  Bourbon  court 


sailed  away  to  Palermo,  where  it  remained  for  eight  yean 
under  the  protection  afforded  by  the  British  fleet  and  a 
British  army  of  occupation.  On  the  istb  of  February 
t8o6  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered  Naples  in  triumph,  his  Bmpmu 
troops  capturing  there  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  im  fftftrt 
Gaeta,  however,  held  out  stoutly  against  the  French. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  with  a  British  squadron  capttued  Capri 
(February  1806),  and  the  peasants  of  the  Abruxzi  and  Calabria 
soon  began  to  give  trouble.  Worst  of  all  was  the  anival  of  a 
small  British  force  in  Calabria  under  Sir  John  Stuart,  which 
beat  off  with  heavy  loss  an  attack  imprudently  ddivered  by 
General  Rfynier  on  level  ground  near  the  village  of  Maida 
(July  4),  The  steady  volleys  of  Kempt's  light  infantry 
were  fatal  to  the  French,  who  fell  back  in  disorder  under  a 
bayonet  charge  of  the  victors,  with  the  loss  of  some  3700  men. 
Calabria  now  rose  in  revolt  against  King  Joseph,  and  the  peasants 
dealt  out  savage  reprisals  to  the  French  troops.  On  the  i8th 
of  July,  however,  Gseta  surrendered  to  Massfaa,  and  that 
marshal,  now  moving  rapidly  soutnwaida,  extricated  R6>-nier, 
crushed  the  Bourbon  rising  in  Calabria  with  great  barbarity, 
and  compelled  the  British  force  to  re-embark  for  Sicily.  At 
Palermo  Queen  Maria  Carolina  continued  to  make  vehement 
but  futile  efforts  for  the  overthrow  of  King  Joseph. 

It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  under  Joseph  and  his 
ministos  or  advisers,  including  the  Frenchmen  Roedercr, 
Dumas,  Miot  de  Melito  and  the  Coisican  Saliceti,  great  progress 
was  made  in  abolishing  feudal  laws  and  customs,  in  reforming 
the  judicial  procedure  and  crimhial  laws  on  the  model  of  the 
Codt  NapoUon,  and  in  attempting  the  beginnings  of  elementary 
education.  More  questionable  was  Joseph's  policy  in  closing 
and  confiscating  the  property  of  313  of  the  richer  monasteries 
of  the  land.  The  monks  were  pensioned  off,  but  though  the 
confiscated  property  helped  to  fill  the  empty  coffers  of  thesute, 
the  measure  aroused  widespread  alarm  and  resentment  among 
that  superstitious  people. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  (July  7,  1807)  enabled  Napoleon  to  press 
on  his  projects  for  securing  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean, 
thenceforth  a  fundamental  asiom  of  his  policy.  Consequently, 
in  theautumn  of  1807  he  urged  on  Joseph  the  adoption  of  vigorous 
measures  for  the  capture  of  Sicily.  Already,  in  the  negotiations 
with  England  during  the  summer  of  1806,  the  emperor  had  shown 
his  sense  of  the  extreme  impoctance  of  gaining  posaessk>n  of 
that  island,  which  indeed  caused  the  breakdown  of  the  peace 
proposals  then  being  considered;  and  now  he  ordered  French 
squadrons  into  the  Mediterranean  in  order  to  secure  Corfu  and 
Sicily.  His  plans  respecting  Corfu  succeeded.  That  island  and 
some  of  the  adjacent  isles  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
(some  of  them  were  captured  by  British  troops  in  1809-10); 
but  Sicily  remained  unassailable.  Capri,  however,  fell  to  the 
French  on  the  18th  of  October  1808,  shortly  after  the  airival 
at  Naples  of  the  new  king,  Murat. 

This  ambitious  marshal,  brotber-in-law  of  Napoleon,  foiled 
in  his  hope  of  gaining  the  crown  of  Spain,  received  that  of  Naples 
in  the  summer  of  r8o8,  Joseph  Bonaparte  being  moved 
from  Naples  to  Madrid.  This  arrangement  pleased 
neither  of  the  relatives  of  the  emperor;  but  his  will 
mw  wss  law  on  the  continent.  Joseph  left  Naples  on 
the  sjrd  of  May  1808;  but  it  was  not  until  the  6th  of  September 
that  Joachim  Murat  made  his  entry.  A  fortnight  later  bis 
consort  Caroline  arrived,  and  soon  showed  a  vigour  and  restless- 
ness of  spirit  which  frequently  clashed  with  the  dictates  of  her 
brother,  tbe  emperor  and  thie  showy,  unsteady  policy  of  her 
consort.  The  Spanish  national  rising  of  1808  and  thereafter 
the  Peninsular  War  diverted  Napoleon's  attention  from  the 
affairs  of  south  Italy.  In  June  1809,  during  his  campaign 
against  Austria,  Sir  John  Stuart  with  an  Anglo-Sicilian  force 
sailed  northwards,  captured  Ischia  and  threw  Murat  into  great 
alarm;  but  on  the  news  of  the  Austrian  defeat  at  Wagram, 
Stuart  sailed  back  again. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  affairs  of  central  Italy.  Early  in 
t8o8  Napoleon  proceeded  with  plans  which  he  had  secretly 
concerted  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  foe  ttmnsferring  the  infanta 
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of  Spain  who,  after  the  death  of  her  coniort,  reigned  at  Florence 
on  behalf  of  her  young  son,  Charles  Louis,  from  her  lungdom  of 
-^^  Etruria  to  the  little  principality  of  Entre  Douro  e 
jJJ^  Minho  which  he  proposed  to  carve  out  from  the  north 
of  Portugal.  Etruria  reverted  to  the  French  empire, 
but  the  Spanish  princess  and  her  son  did  not  receive  the  promised 
indemnity.  Elisa  Bonaparte  and  her  husband,  Bacciocchi, 
rulers  of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  became  the  heads  of  the  admini- 
stration in  Tuscany,  Elisa  shomng  decided  governing  capacity. 

The  last  part  of  the  peninsula  to  undergo  the  Gallicising  influ- 
ence was  the  papal  dominion.  For  some  time  past  the  rdations 
between  Napoleon  and  the  pope,  Pius  VII.,  had  been 
severely  strained,  chiefly  because  the  emperor  insisted 
en  controlling  the  church,  both  in  France  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  in  a  way  inconsistent  with  the 
traditions  of  (he  Vatican,  but  abo  because  the  pontiff  refused  to 
grant  the  divorce  between  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  the  former 
Miss  Patterson  on  which  Napoleon  early  in  the  year  1806  laid  so 
much  stress.  These  and  other  disputes  led  the  emperor,  as 
successor  of  Charlemagne,  to  treat  the  pope  in  a  very  high- 
handed way.  "  Your  Holiness  (he  wrote)  is  sovereign  of  Rome, 
but  I  am  its  emperor  ";  and  he  threatened  to  annul  the  pre- 
sumed "  donation  "  of  Rome  by  Charlemagne,  unless  the  pope 
yielded  implicit  obedience  to  him  in  all  temporal  affaiis.  He 
-further  exploited  the  Charlemagne  tradition  for  the  benefit  of 
the  continental  system,  that  great  engine  of  commercial  war  by 
which  he  hoped  to  assure  the  ruin  of  England.  This  aim  prompted 
the  annexation  of  Tuscany,  and  his  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Papal  States.  To  this  the  pope  assented  under  pressure 
from  Napoleon;  but  the  latter  soon  found  other  pretexts  for 
intervention,  and  in  February  1808  a  French  column  under 
Hiollis  occupied  Rome,  and  deposed  the  papal  authorities. 
Against  this  violence  Pius  Vn.  protested  in  vain.  Napoleon 
sought  to  push  matters  to  an  extreme,  and  on  the  3nd  of  April 
ji^^,^  he  adapted  the  rigorous  measure  of  annexing  to  the 
Uoaottt*  kingdom  of  Italy  the  papal  provinces  of  Ancona, 
Pmpml  Urbino,  Macerata  and  Camcrina.  This  measure,  which 
SiaitM.  seemed  to  the  pious  an  act  of  sacrilege,  and  to  Italian 
patriots  an  outrage  on  the  only  independent  sovereign  of  the 
peninsula,  sufficed  for  the  present.  The  outbreak  of  war  in 
Spain,  followed  by  the  rupture  with  Austria  in  the  spring  of  1809, 
distracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor.  But  after  the  occupation 
of  Vienna  the  conqueror  dated  from  that  capital  on  the  17th  of 
May  1809  a  decree  virtually  annexing  Rome  and  the  Patri- 
menium  Petri  to  the  French  empire.  Here  again  he  cited  the 
action  of  Charlemagne,  his  "  august  predecessor,"  who  bad 
merely  given  "  certain  domains  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  as  fiefs, 
though  Rome  did  not  thereby  cease  to  be  part  of  his  empire." 

In  reply  the  pope  prepared  a  bull  of  excommunication  against 
those  who  should  infringe  the  prerogatives  of  the  Holy  See  in 
this  matter.  Thereupon  the  French  general,  Miollis,  who  still 
occupied  Rome,  caused  the  pope  to  be  arrested  and  carried  him 
away  northwards  into  Tuscany,  thence  to  Savona;  finally  he  was 
taken,  at  Napoleon's  orders,  to  Fontainebleau.  Thus,  a  second 
time,  fell  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy.  By  an  imperial 
decree  of  the  t7th  of  February  1810,  Rome  and  the  neighbouring 
districts,  including  Spoleto,  became  part  of  the  French  empire. 
Rome  thenceforth  figured  as  its  second  city,  and  entered  upon 
a  new  life  under  the  adminiiitration  of  French  officials.  The 
Roman  territory  was  divided  into  two  departments — the  Tiber 
and  Trasimenus;  the  Code  NapoUon  was  introduced,  public  works 
were  set  on  foot  and  great  advance  was  made  In  the  material 
sphere^  Nevertheless  the  harshness  with  which  the  emperor 
treated  the  Roman  clergy  and  suppressed  the  monasteries 
caused  deep  resentment  to  the  orthodox. 
•  There  is  no  need  to  detail  the  fortunes  of  the  Napoleonic  states 
in  Italy.  One  and  all  they  underwent  the  influences  emanating 
a,„^^^r  '"""  Pa™;  iid  'n  rtspcct  to  civil  administration, 
m/f/mpo-  la*,  judicial  procedure,  education  and  public  works. 
fcorr'a  they  all  experienced  great  benefits,  the  it'sults  of  which 
'■'»  never  wholly  disappeared.     On  the  other  hand,  they 

faffeitd  from  the  rigorous  measures  of  the  cotitinenta]  system, 


which  seriously  o^pled  trade  at  the  potts  and  wtre  not  com- 
pensated by  the  increased  facilities  for  trade  with  France  which 
Napoleon  opened  op.  The  drain  of  men  to  supply  his  armies  in 
Germany,  Spain  and  Russia  was  also  a  serious  loss.  A  powerful 
Italian  corps  marched  under  Engine  Beauhamais  to  Moscow, 
and  distinguished  itself  at  Malo-Jaroslavitz,  as  also  during  the 
horrors  of  the  retreat  in  the  closing  weeks  of  1812.  It  is  said  that 
out  of  >7,ooo  ItaUans  who  entered  Russia  with  Eugine,  only  3jj 
saw  their  country  again.  That  campaign  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  the  Napoleonic  domination  in  Italy  as  else-  C(^ipn 
where.  Murat,  left  in  command  of  the  Grand  Army  at  afMv*- 
Vilna,  abandoned  his  charge  and  in  the  next  year  made  "oa'a 
overtures  to  the  allies  who  coalesced  against  Napoleon.  "** 
For  his  vacillations  at  this  time  and  his  final  fate,  see  MraAT. 
Here  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  uncertainty  caused  by  his 
policy  In  181  j-1814  had  no  small  share  in  embarrassing  Napoleon 
and  in  predpitating  the  downfall  of  bis  power  in  Italy.  Eugene 
Beauhamais,  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  showed  both 
constancy  and  courage;  but  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (October 
16-19,  1813)  his  power  crumbled  away  under  the  assaults  of 
the  now  victorious  Austrians.  By  an  arrangement  with  Bavaria, 
they  were  able  to  march  through  Tirol  and  down  the  valley  of  the 
Adige  in  force,  and  overpowered  the  troops  of  Eugine  whose 
position  was  fatally  compromised  by  the  defection  of  Murat  and 
the  dissensions  among  the  Italians.  Very  many  of  thcin,  distrust- 
ing both  of  these  kings,  sought  to  act  independently  in  favour 
of  an  Italian  republic.  Lord  William  Bcntinck  with  an  Anglo- 
Sicilian  force  landed  at  Leghorn  on  the  8th  of  March  1814,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Italians  bidding  them  rise  against 
Napoleon  in  the  interests  of  their  own  freedom.  A  little  later  he 
gained  possession  of  Genoa.  Amidst  these  schisms  the  defence 
of  Italy  collapsed.  On  the  i6th  of  April  1814  Eugine,  on  hearing 
of  Napoleon's  overthrow  at  Peris,  signed  an  armistice  at  Mantua 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  send  away  the  French  troops  beyond 
the  Alps  and  entrust  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  allies. 
The  Austrians,  under  General  Bellegarde,  entered  Milan  without 
resistance;  and  this  event  precluded  the  restoration  of  the  old 
political  order. 

The  arrangements  made  by  the  allici  in  accordance  with  the 
treaty  of  Paris  (June  11,1814)  and  the  Final  Act  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna  (June  9,  1815),  imposed  on  Italy  boundaries  which, 
roughly  speakmg,  corresponded  to  those  of  the  pre-Napoleonie 
era.  To  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  now  reconstituted  under 
Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  France  ceded  its  old  provinces,  Savoy  and 
Nice;  and  the  allies,  especially  Great  Britain  and  Austria, 
insisted  on  the  addition  to  that  monarchy  of  the  territories  of 
the  former  republic  of  Genoa,  in  respect  of  which  the  king  took 
the  title  of  duke  of  Genoa,  in  order  to  strengthen  it  for  the  duty 
of  acting  as  a  buffer  slate  between  France  and  the  smaller  states 
of  central  Italy.  Austria  recovered  the  Milanese,  and  all  the 
possessions  of  the  old  Venetian  Republic  on  the  mainland, 
including  Istria  and  Dalmatia.  The  Ionian  Islands,  fotmisrly 
belonging  to  Venice,  were,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Paris  on  the 
5th  of  November  iSrs,  placed  uniler  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  By  an  instrument  signed  on  the  24th  of  April  iSt;, 
the  Austrian  territories  in  north  Italy  were  erected  into  the 
kingdom  of  Lombardo-Venetia,  which,  though  an  integral  part 
of  the  Amtrian  empire,' was  to  enjoy  a  separate  administration, 
the  symbol  of  its  separate  individuality  being  the  coronatioii 
of  the  emperors  with  the  ancient  iron  crown  of  Lombardy 
("  Proclamation  de  I'empereur  d'Autriche,  &c.,"  April  7, 1815, 
Stale  Papers,  n.  got).  Francis  IV.,  son  of  the  archduke 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  Maria  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Ercole 
Rinaldo,  the  last  of  the  Estensi,  was  reinstated  as  duke  of 
Modena.  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  assigned  to  Marie  Loube, 
daughter  of  the  Austrian  emperor  and  wife  of  Napoleon,  on 
behalf  of  her  son,  the  little  Napoleon,  but  by  subsequent  arrange- 
ments (1816-1817)  the  duchy  was  to  revert  at  her  death  to  the 
Bourbons  of  Parma,  then  reigning  at  Lucca.  Tuscany  was 
restored  to  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  III.  of  Habsburg-Lorralne. 
The  duchy  of  Lucca  was  given  to  Marie  Louise  of  Bourbon- 
Parma,  who,  at  the  death  of  Marie  Louise  of  Austria,  would 
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KtuiB  to  Puma,  when  Lucca  would  be  handed  over  to  Tuscany. 
The  pope,  Piui  VII.,  who  had  long  been  kept  under  restraint 
by  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau,  returned  to  Rome  in  May  1814, 
and  was  recognized  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  (not  without 
some  demur  on  the  part  of  Austria)  as  the  sovereign  of  all  the 
former  possessions  of  the  Holy  See.  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples, 
not  long  after  the  death  of  his  consort,  Maiia  Carolina,  in  Austria, 
returned  from  Sicily  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions  on  the 
mainhind.  He  received  them  back  in  their  entirety  at  the  bands 
of  the  powers,  who  recognized  his  new  title  of  Ferdinand  I.  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  The  rash  attempt  of  Murat  in  the  autumn  of 
181  s,  which  led  to  his  death  at  Pizzo  in  Calabria,  enabled  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  to  crush  malcontents  with  all  the  greater 
severity.  The  reaction,  which  was  dull  and  heavy  in  the 
dominions  of  the  pope  and  of  Victor  Enunaouel,  systematically 
harsh  in  the  Austrian  states  of  the  north,  and  comparatively 
mild  in  Parma  and  Tuscany,  ezated  the  greatest  loathing  in 
southern  Icaly  and  Sicily,  because  there  it  was  directed  by  a 
dynasty  which  had  aroused  feelings  of  hatred  mingled  with 
contempt. 

There  were  special  reasons  why  Sicily  should  harbour  these 
feelings  against  the  Bourbons.  During  eight  yeare  (1806-1814) 
the  chief  places  of  the  island  had  beeif  garrisoned  by  British 
troops;  and  the  commander  of  the  force  which  upheld  the 
tottering  rule  of  Ferdinand  at  Palermo  naturally  had  great 
authority.  The  British  government,  which  awarded  a  large 
annual  subsidy  to  the  king  and  queen  at  Palermo,  claimed  to 
have  some  control  over  the  administration.  Lord  William 
Bentinck  finally  took  over  large  administrative  powers,  seeing 
that  Ferdinand,  owing  to  his  duhiess,  and  Maria  Carolina,  owing 
to  her  very  suspicious  intrigues  with  Napoleon,  could  never  be 
trusted.  The  contest  between  the  royal  power  and  that  of  the 
Sicilian  estates  threatened  to  bring  matlen  to  a  deadlock,  until 
io  1811;  under  the  impulse  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  a  con- 
stitution modelled  largely  on  that  of  England  was  passed  by 
the  estates.  After  the  retirement  of  the  British  troops  in  1814 
the  constitution  lapsed,  and  the  royal  authority  became  once 
more  absolute.  But  the  memory  of  the  benefits  oonfened  by 
"  the  English  constitution  "  remained  fresb  and  green  amidst 
the  arid  waste  of  repression  which  followed.  It  lived  on  as  one 
of  the  impalpable  but  powerful  influences  which  spurred  on  the 
Sicilians  and  the  democrats  of  Naples  to  the  efforts  which  they 
put  forth  in  1821,  1830.  1848  and  i860. 

This  result,  accruing  from  British  intervention,  was  in  some 
respects  similar  to  that  exerted  by  Napoleon  on  the  Italians  of 
the  mainland.  The  brutalities  of  Austria's  while  coats  in.  the 
north,  the  unintelligent  repression  then  characteristic  of  the 
house  of  Savoy,  the  petty  spite  of  the  duke  of  Modcna,  the 
medieval  obscurantism  of  pope  and  cardinals  in  the  middle  of  the 
peninsula  and  the  clownish  excesses  of  Ferdinand  in  the  south, 
could  not  blot  out  from  the  minds  of  the  Italians  the  recollection 
of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  just  laws,  vigorous  administra- 
tion and  enlightened  aims  of  the  great  emperor.  The  hard  but 
salutary  training  which  they  had  undergone  at  his  hands  had 
taught  them  that  they  were  the  equals  of  the  northern  races 
both  in  the  council  chamber  and  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  had 
further  revealed  to  them  that,  truth,  which  once  grasped  can 
never  be  forgotten,  that,  despite  differences  of  climate,  character 
and  speech,  they  were  in  all  essentials  a  nation.     (J.  Hl.  R.) 

£.  Tez  RisoxcniENTO,  1815-1870 

As  the  result  of  the  Vienna  treaties,  Austria  became  the  leal 
mistress  of- Italy.  Not  only  did  she  govern  Lombardy  and 
Veaclia  directly,  but  Austrian  princes  ruled  in  Modena,  Parma 
and  Tuscany,  Piacenza,  Fcrrara  and  Comacchio  had  Austrian 
garrisons;  Prince  ilctlcrnich,  the  Austrian  chancellor,  believed 
that  he  could  always  secure  the  election  of  an  Austrophil  pope, 
and  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  reinstated  by  an  Austrian  army, 
bad  bound  himself,  by  a  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  June  1 1, 
1815,  not  to  introduce  methods  of  government  incompatible 
with  those  adopted  in  Austria's  Italian  possessions.  Austria 
•bo  concluded  offensive  and  defeiuivc  alliances  with  Sardinia, 


Tuscany  and  Naples;  and  Mettemidi's  ambition  was  to  make 
Austrian  predominance  over  Italy  still  more  absolute,  by  placing 
an  Austrian  archduke  on  the  Sardinian  throne. 

Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  was  the  only  native 
ruler  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  Savoy  dynasty  was  popiilar  with 
all  classes.  But  although  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  j},ac</toa 
on  his  return  to  Turin,  he  introduced  a  system  of  initm 
reaction  which,  if  less  brutal,  was  no  less  uncom-  tuttma 
promising  than  that  of  Austrian  archdukes  or  Bourbon  ^'""• 
princes.  His  object  was  to  restore  his  dominions  to  the  condi- 
tions preceding  the  French  occupation.  The  French  system  of 
taxation  was  maintained  because  it  brought  in  ampler  revenues; 
but  feudalism,  the  antiquated  legislation  and  bureaucracy  were 
revived,  and  all  tne  officers  and  officials  still  livingwhohad  served 
the  state  before  the  Revolution,  many  of  them  now  in  their 
dotage,  were  restored  to  their  posts;  only  nobles  were  eligible  for 
the  higher  government  appointments;  all  who  had  served  under 
the  French  administration  were  dismissed  or  reduced  in  rank; 
and  in  the  army  beardless  scions  of  the  aristocracy  were  placed 
over  the  heads  of  war-worn  veterans  who  had  commanded 
regiments  in  Spain  and  Russia.  The  influence  of  a  bigoted 
priesthood  was  re-established,  and  "  every  form  of  intellectual 
and  moral  torment,  everything  save  actual  persecution  and 
physical  torture  that  could  be  inflicted  on  the  'impore'was 
inflicted  "  (Cesare  Balbo's  AuioUopaphy).  All  this  soon  pro- 
voked discontent  among  the  educated  classes.  In  Genoa  the 
government  was  particularly  unpopular,  for  the  Genoese  resented 
being  handed  over  to  their  old  enemy  Piedmont  like  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Nevertheless  the  king  strongly  disliked  the  Austrians, 
and  would  willingly  have  seen  them  driven  from  Italy. 

In  Lombardy  French  rule  had  ended  by  making  itself  un- 
popular, and  even  before  the  fall  of  Napoleon  a  national  party, 
called  the  Italici  puri,  had  begun  to  advocate  the  _.,_,„ 
independence  of  Lombardy,  or  even  its  union  with  JJJJ^J" 
Sardinia.  At  first  a  part  of  the  population  were  ju^. 
content  with  Austrian  rule,  which  provided  an  honest 
and  efficient  administration;  but  the  rigid  system  of  centraliza- 
tion which,  while  allowing  the  semblance  of  local  autonomy, 
sent  every  minute  question  for  settlement  to  Vienna;  the 
severe .  police  methods;  the  bureaucracy,  in  which  the  best 
appointments  were  usually  conferred  on  Germans  or  Slavs 
wholly  dependent  on  Vienna,  proved  galling  to  the  people,  and 
in  view  of  the  growing  disaSeclion  tbe  country  was  turned 
into  a  vast  armed  camp.  In  Modena  Duke  Francis  proved 
a  cruel  tyrant.  In  Parma,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
very  little  oppression,  the  French  codes  were  retained,  and 
the  council  of  stale  was  consulted  on  all  legislative  matters. 
Lucca  too  enjoyed  good  government,  and  the  peasantry  were 
well  cared  for  and  prosperous.  In  Tuscany  the  rule  of  Ferdinand 
and  of  his  minister  Fossombroni  was  mild  and  benevolent, 
but  enervating  and  demoralizing.  The  Papal  Stales  were 
ruled  by  a  unique  system  of  theocracy,  for  not  only  the  head  of 
the  state  but  all  the  more  important  officials  were  ecclesiastics, 
assisted  by  the  Inquisition,  the  Index  and  aU  the  paraphernalia 
of  medieval  church  government.  The  administration 
was  inefficient  and  corrupt,  the  censorship  uncom-  i,  g mm 
promising,  the  police  ferocious  and  oppressive, although 
quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  prevalent  anarchy  and  brigandage; 
the  aniiquated  pontifical  statutes  took  the  place  of  the  French 
laws,  and  every  vestige  of  the  vigorous  old  communal  independ- 
ence was  swept  away.  In  Naples  Xing  Ferdinand  retained 
some  of  tbe  laws  and  institutions  of  Mural's  rCgimc,  and  many 
of  the  funaionaries  of  the  former  government  entered  ^^ 
his  service;  but  he  revived  the  Bourbon  tradition, 
the  odious  police  system  and  the  censorship;  and  a  degrading 
religious  bigotry,  to  which  the  masses  were  all  too  much  inclined, 
became  the  basis  of  gnvernment  and  social  life.  The  upper 
classes  were  still  to  a  large  extent  inoculated  with  French  ideas, 
but  the  common  people  were  cither  devoted  to  the  dynasty  or 
indifferent.  In  Sicily,  which  for  centuries  had  enjoyed  a  feudal 
constitution  modernized  and  Anglicized  under  British  auspices 
in  iSiz,  and  where  anii-Ncapoliian  feeling  was  strong,  autonomy 
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ms  suppcased,  the  oanstitudon  aboUihed  b  t8i6,  and  the 
islaiul,  u  a  tevaid  for  iu  Sdelity  to  the  dynasty,  converted  into 
a  Nea]xilitan  province  governed  by  Ne^iolitan  bureaucnts. 
:  To  the  maaa  of  the  people  the  restoration  of  the  old  govem- 
menls  undoubtedly  bnu^t  a  sense  of  relief,  for  the  terrible 
drain  in  men  and  money  caused  by  Napoleon's  wars  had  caused 
much  discontent^  whereas  sotr  there  was  a  prospect  of  peace  and 
rest.  Bat  the  restored  governments  in  their  terror  of  revolution 
would  not  realize  that  the  late  regime  had  wafted  a  breath  of 
new  life  over  the  country  and  left  ineffaceable  traces  in  the  way 
of  improved  laws,  efficient  administratioD,  good  roads  and  the 
sweeping  away  ofcdd  abuses;  while  the  new-bom  Idea  of 
Italian  unity,  strengthened  by  a  nati<Hial  pride  revived  on  many 
a  stricken  field  from  Madrid  to  Moscow,  was  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  oppression  and  follies  of  the  restored 
goveinmcnts  made  men  forget  the  evils  of  French  rule  and 
remember  only  its  good  side.  The  masses  were  still  more  or 
less  indifferent,  biit  among  the  nobili^  and  the  educated  middle 
Stem  dasMs,  cut  off  from  all  part  in  free  political  life,  there 
MciMiM.  was  developed  either  the  spirit  of  despair  at  Italy's 
V^lS^  moral  degndation,  as  expressed  in  the  writings  of 
Fosccio  md  Leopardi,  or  a  passion  of  hatred  and 
revolt,  which  found  its  manifestation,  in  spite  of  severe  laws, 
in  the  development  of  secret  societies.  The  most  important  of 
these  were  the  Carbonari  lodges,  whose  objects  were  the  expulsion 
of  the  f(»eigner  and  the  achievement  of  constitutional  freedom 
(see  Caxbonui). 

When  Ferdinand  returned  to  Naples  in  1815  he  found  the 
kingdom,  and  especially  the  army,  honeycombed  with  Carbonar- 
g,rtia-  '"''■  ^  which  many  noblemen  and  officers  were 
Oom  It  affiliated;  and  although  the  police  instituted  prosecu- 
^g^  tioos  and  organized  the  counter-movement  of  the 
'"*'  OMtrai,  who  may  be  compared  to  the  "Black 
Hundreds  "  of  modem  Russia,  the  revolutionary  tspiAt  continued 
to  grow,  but  it  was  not  at  first  anti-dynastic  The  granting 
of  tlx  Spanish  constitution  of  z8>o  proved  the  signal  for  the 
beginning  of  the  Italian  liberationist  movement;  a  military 
mutiny  led  by  two  officers,  SQvati  and  Morelli,  and  the  priest 
Henichini,  broke  out  at  Monteforte,  to  the  ciy  of  "  God,  the 
King,  and  the  Constitution!"  The  troops  sent  against  them 
commanded  by  General  Guglielmo  Pepe,  himself  a  Carbonaio, 
hesitated  to  act,  and  the  king,  finding  that  he  could  not  count 
on  the  anny,  granted  the  constitution  (July  13,  i8>o),  and 
appointed  his  son  Francis  regent.  The  events  that  followed 
are  described  in  the  article  on  the  history  of  Niq>les  (}.*.).  Not 
only  did  the  constitutioI^  which  was  modelled  on  the  impossible 
Spanish  constitution  of  i8ts,  prove  unworkable,  but  the  powers 
of  the  Grand  Alliance,  whosemain  object  was  to  keep  the  peace 
of  Europe,  felt  themselves  bound  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  evil 
precedent  of  a  successful  military  revolution.  The  diplomatic 
developments  that  led  to  the  interviotion  of  Austria  are  sketched 
elsewhere  (see  EmoPE :  Hiatary);  in  general  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  congresses  of  Tnppau  and  Laibach  was  to 
establish,  not  the  general  right  of  intervention  claimed  in  the 
Troppan  Protocol,  but  the  special  right  of  Austria  to  safeguard 
her  inteiests  In  Italy.  The  defeu  of  General  Pepe  by  the 
Austrians  at  Rictl  (March  7,  1811)  and  the  re-establishment 
of  King  Ferdiiumd's  autocratic  power  under  the  protection  of 
Austrian  bayonets  were  the  effective  assertion  of  tUs  piindide. 

The  movement  in  Naples  had  been  purely  local,  for  the 
Neapolitan  Carbonari  ha^  at  that  time  no  thought  save  of 
Naples;  it  was,  moreover,  a  movement  of  the  middle 
nyoliL  '^  ^PP"  classes  in  which  the  masses  took  little 
aMbmA  interest.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Rieti  a 
Carbonaiist  mutiny  broke  out  in  Piedmont  independ- 
ently of  events  in  the  south.  Both  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
his  brother  Charles  Felix  had  no  sons,  and  the  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne  was  PrinGe  Chattes  Albert,  of  the  Carignano 
branch  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  Charles  Albert  felt  a  certain 
interest  In  Liberal  Ideas  and  was  always  surrounded  by  young 
nobles  of  Carbonarist  and  anti-Austrian  tendencies,  and  was 
therefore  tegaided  with  suspicion  by  bis  royal  relatives.    Metter- 

XV  » 


nich,  too,  had  an  Instinctive  dislike  for  him,  and  proposed  to 
exclude  Urn  from  the  succession  by  marrying  one  of  the  king's 
daughters  to  Francis  of  Modena,  and  getting  the  Salic  law 
abolished  so  that  the  succession  would  pass  to  the  duke  and 
Austria  would  thus  dominate  Piedmont.  The  Liberal  movement 
had  gained  ground  in  Piedmont  as  in  Naples  among  the  younger 
nobles  and  officers,  and  the  events  of  Spain  and  southern  Italy 
aroused  much  excitement.  In  March  xSst,  Count  Santorre  di 
Santarosa  and  other  conspirators  informed  Charles  Albert  of  a 
constitutional  and  anti-Austrian  plot,  and  asked  for  bis  help. 
After  a  momentary  hesitation  he  informed  the  king;  but  at 
his  request  no  arrests  were  made,  and  no  precautions  were 
taken.  On  the  loth  of  March  the  garrison  of  Alessandria 
mutinied,  and  its  example  was  foUowed  on  the  nth  by  that 
of  Turin,  where  the  Spanish  constitution  was  demanded,  and 
the  black,  red  and  blue  Sag  of  the  Carbonari  paraded  the  streets. 
The  next  day  the  king  abdicated  after  appointing  Charies  Albert 
regent.  The  latter  immediately  proclaimed  the  constitution, 
but  the  new  king,  Charles  Felix,  who  was  at  Modena  at  the  time, 
repudiated  the  regent's  acts  and  exiled  him  to  Tuscany;  and, 
with  liis  consent,  an  Austrian  army  invaded  Piedmont  and 
crushed  the  constitutionalists  at  Novara.  Many  of  the  con- 
spirators were  condemned  to  death,  but  all  succeeded  in  escaping. 
Charles  Felix  was  most  indignant  with  the  ex-regent,  but  he 
resented,  as  an  unwarrantable  interference,  Austria's  attempt 
to  have  him  excluded  from  the  succession  at  the  congress  of 
Verona  (iSii).  Charles  Albert's  somewhat  equivocal  conduct 
also  roused  the  hatred  of  the  Liberals,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
tstento  Caripmno  was  regarded,  most  unjustly,  as  a  traitor 
even  by  many  who  were  not  republicans. 

Caibonarism  had  been  introduced  into  Lombardy  by  two 
Romagnols,  Count  Laderchi  and  Pietro  MaronceUi,  but  the 
leader  of  the  movement  was  Count  F.  Confalonieri,  j-^^^ 
who  was  in  favour  of  an  Itidian  federation  composed  j/XJJJt* 
of  northern  Italy  under  the  house  of  Savoy,  central  ab^. 
Italy  under  the  pope,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
There  bad  been  some  mild  plotting  against  Austria  in  Milan, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  co-operate  with  the  Piedmontese 
movement  of  tSst;  already  in  1820  MaronceUi  and  the  poet 
Silvio  Fellico  had  been  arrested  as  Carbonari,  and  after  the 
movement  in  Piedmont  more  arrests  were  made.  The  mission 
of  Gaetano  Castiglia  and  Marquis  Giorgio  Fallavidni  to  Turin, 
where  they  had  interviewed  Charles  ^bert,  although  without 
any  definite  result — for  Confalonieri  had  warned  the  prince  that 
Lombardy  was  not  ready  to  rise — ^was  accidentally  discovered, 
and  Confalonieri  was  himself  arrested.  The  plot  would  never 
have  been  a  menace  to  Austria  but  for  her  treatment  of  the 
conspirators.  Pellico  and  MaronceUi  were  immured  in  the 
Spielberg;  Confalonieri  and  two  dozen  others  were  condemned 
to  death,  their  sentences  being,  however,  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment in  that  same  terrible  fortress.  The  heroism  of  the  priaoneis, 
and  Silno  Pellico's  account  of  his  imprisonment  (Lc  mie  Prigioni), 
did  much  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  Europe  for  the  Italian  cause. 

During  the  next  few  years  order  reigned  in  Italy,  save  for  a 
few  unimportant  outbreaks  in  tjie  Papal  States;  there  was, 
however,  perpetual  discontent  and  agitation,  especially  j^  i%m< 
in  Romagna,  where  misgovemment  was  extreme,  suiu. 
Under  Pius  VII.  and  his  minister  Cardinal  Consalvi 
oppression  had  not  been  very  severe,  and  Mettemich's  proposal 
to  establish  a  central  inquisitorial  tribunal  for  political  offences 
throughout  Italy  had  been  rejected  by  the  papal  government. 
But  on  the  death  of  Pius  in  1823,  his  successor  Leo  XU.  (Cardinal 
Delia  Genga)  proved  a  ferodous  reactionary  under  whom 
barbarons  laws  were  enacted  and  torture  frequently  applied. 
The  secret  societies,  such  as  the  Carbonari,  the  Adelfi  and  tbe 
Bersaglieri  d'America,  which  flourished  in  Romagna,  replied 
to  these  persecutions  by  assassinating  the  more  bmtal  officials 
ans  spies.  The  events  of  1830-1831  increased  the  agitation  in 
Romagna,  and  in  18}$  large  numbers  of  persons  were  condemned 
to  death,  imprisonment  or  exile.  The  society  of  the  SanfedistI, 
formed  of  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  whose  object  was  to  murder 
every  Liberal,  was  openly  protected  and  encouraged.    Leo  died 
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in  1829,  BDd  Uw  miM,  rditioua  Pius  VIII.  (Cardinal  CaadgUoni) 
only  reigned  until  1830,  when  Gregory  XVI.  (Cardinal  CappeUari) 
was  elected  through  Austrian  inBuence,  and  proved  another 

zilante.    The  July  revolution  in  Paris  and  the  doclarft- 

^      tion  of  the  new  king,  Louis  Philippe,  that  France,  as 

u^         i  Liberal  monarchy,  vould  not  only  not  intervene 

in  the  internal  afTaira  of  other  countries,  but  would 
not  permit  other  powers  to  do  so,  aroused  great  hopes  among  the 
oppressed  peoples,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  a  revolution 
in  Romagna  and  the  Marches.  In  February  1831  these  provinces 
rose,  raised  the  red,  white  and  green  tricolor  (which  henceforth 
took  the  place  of  tjie  Carbonarist  colours  as  the  Italian  Bag), 
and  shook  off  the  papal  yoke  with  surprising  ease.'  At  Parma 
too  there  was  an  outbreak  and  a  demand  {or  the  constitution; 
Marie  Louise  could  not  grant  it  because  of  her  engagements 
with  Austria,  and,  therefore,  abandoned  her  dominions.  In 
Modena  Duke  Francis,  ambitious  o{  enlarging  his  territories, 
coquetted  with  the  Carbonari  of  Paris,  and  opened  indirect 
negotiations  with  Menotti,  the  revolutionary  leader  in  his  state, 
believing  that  he  might  assist  him  in  bis  plans.  Menotti,  for 
his  part,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  united  Italian  state  under  the 
duke.  A  rising  was  organized  for  February  1831;  but  Francis 
got  wind  of  it,  and,  icpenting  of  his  dangerous  dallying  with 
revolution,  arrested  Menotti  and  fled  to  Austrian  territory  with 
his  prisoner.  In  his  absence  the  insurrection  took  place,  and 
Biagio  Nardi,  having  been  elected  dictator,  proclaimed  that 
"  Italy  is  one;  the  Italian  nation  one  sole  nation."  But  the 
French  king  soon  abandoned  his  principle  of  non-intervention 
on  which  the  Italian  revolutionists  had  built  their  hopes;  the 
Austrians  intervened  unhindered;  the  old  governments  were 
iC'iestablished  in  Parma,  Modena  and  Romagna;  and  Menotti 
and  many  other  patriots  were  hanged.  The  Austrians  evacuated 
Romagna  in  July,  but  another  insurrection  having  broken  out 
immediately  afterwards  which  the  papal  troops  were  unable 
to  quell,  they  returned.  This  second  intervention  gave  umbrage 
to  France,  who  by  way  of  a  counterpoise  sent  a  for<:e  to  occupy 
Ancona.  These  two  foreign  occupations,  which  were  almost 
as  displeasing  to  the  pope  as  to  the  Liberals,  lasted  until  i8j8. 
The  powers,  immediately  after  the  revolt,  presented  a  mcmor> 
andum  to  Gregory  n^commending  certain  moderate  reforms, 
but  no  attention  was  paid  to  it.  These  various  movements 
proved  in  the  first  place  that  the  masses  were  by  no  means  ripe 
{or  revolution,  and  that  the  idea  of  unity,  although  now  advocated 
by  a  few  revolutionary  leaders,  was  far  from  being  generally 
accepted  even  by  the  Liberals;  and,  secondly,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  indifference  of  the  masses,  the  despotic  governments  were 
unable  to  hold  their  own  without  the  assistance  of  foreiga 
bayonets. 

On  the  37th  of  April  i83r,  Charles  Albert  succeeded  Charles 
Felix  on  the  throne  of  Piedmont.  Shortly  afterwards  be  received 
MMMtU  ''  '^t'"^  '""°  ""  unknown  person,  in  which  he  was 
a>4  exhorted  with  fiery  eloquence  to  place  himself  at  the 

**YoBag  head  of  the  movement  for  liberathsg  and  uniting 
luly."  Italy  and  expelling  the  foreigner,  and  told  that  he 
was  free  to  choose  whether  he  would  be  "  the  first  of  men  or  the 
last  of  Italian  tyrants."  The  author  was  Giuseppe  Mazzini, 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  years,  who,  though  in  theory  a 
republican,  was  ready  to  accept  the  Icadctship  of  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Savoy  if  he  would  guide  the  nation  to  freedom. 
The  only  result  of  his  letter,  however,  vaa  that  he  was  forbidden 
to  le-cnter  Sardinian  territory.  Mazzini,  who  had  learned  to 
distrust  Carbonarism  owing  to  its  lack  of  a  guiding  principle 
and  its  absurd  paraphernalia  of  ritual  and  mystery,  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  more  serious  political  association  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  his  country  not  only  from  foreign  and  domestic  despotism 
1>ut  from  national  faults  of  character;  and  this  idea  he  had 
materialized  in  the  organization  of  a  society  called  the  Cimant 
Ilatia  (Young  Italy)  among  the  Italian  refugees  at  Maiscillcs. 
After  the  events  of  183 1  he  declared  that  the  liberation  of  Italy 
could  only  be  achieved  through  unity,  and  his  great  merit  lies 

'MiOang  the  inauiignita  of  Romagna  was  Louis  Nap<^eon,  after- 
mrds  cfflperor  of  the  French. 


in  having  inspired  a  laige  number  of  Italians  with  that  idea  at 
a  time  when  provincial  jealousies  and  the  difficulty  of  communica- 
tions maintained  separatist  feehngs.  Young  Italy  spread  to 
all  centres  of  Italian  exiles,  and  by  means  of  literature  carried 
on  an  active  propaganda  in  Italy  itself,  where  the  party  came 
to  be  called  "  Ghibellini,"  as  though  reviving  the  traditions 
of  medieval  anti-Fapalism.  Though  eventually  this  activity 
of  the  Giovane  Italia  supplanted  that  of  the  oldfr  societies, 
in  practice  it  met  with  no  better  success;  the  two  attempts 
to  invade  Savoy  in  the  hope  of  seducing  the  army  from  its 
allegiance  failed  miserably,  and  only  resulted  in  a  series  <A 
barbarous  sentences  of  death  and  imprisonment  which  made 
most  Liberals  despair  of  Charies  Albert,  while  they  called  down 
much  criticism  on  Mazzini  as  the  organizer  of  raids  in  which 
he  himself  took  no  part.  He  was  now  forced  to  leave  France, 
but  continued  his  work  of  agitation  from  London.  The  disorders 
in  Naples  and  Sicily  in  1837  had  no  oonncxion  with  Mazzini, 
but  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  brothers  Bandiera,  who  in  1844 
landed  on  the  Calabrian  coast,  was  the  work  of  the  Giovane 
Italia.  The  rebels  were  captured  and  shot,  but  the  significance 
of  the  attempt  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  north  Italians  (the  Bandicras  were  Venetians  and  officers 
in  the  Austrian  navy)  had  tried  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt 
in  the  south. 

Romagna  had  continued  a  prey  to  anarchy  ever  since  1831 ; 
the  government  organized  armed  bands  called  the  Centurioni 
(descended  from  the  earlier  Sanfcdisti),  to  terrorize  the  Liberals, 
while  the  secret  societies  continued  their  "propaganda  by 
deeds."  It  is  noteworthy  that  Romagna  was  the  only  part  of 
Italy  where  the  revolutionary  movement  was  accompanied  by 
murder.  In  1845  several  outbreaks  occurred,  and  a  hand  led  by 
Pietro  Renzi  captured  Rimini,  whence  a  proclamation  drawn  up 
by  L.  C.  Farini  was  issued  demanding  the  reforms  advocated  by 
the  powers'  memorandum  of  1831.  But  the  movement  collapsed 
without  result,  and  the  leaders  fled  to  Tuscany. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Mazzinian  propaganda  in  favour  of  a  united 
Italian  republic,  which  manifested  it&clf  in  secret  societies,  plots  and 
insurrections,  there  was  another  Liberal  movement  based  wi^^f^Ba 
on  the  education  of  opinion  and  on  economic  development.  TZ^'*^^' 
la  Piedmont,  in  spite  of  the  govemmcnt's  reactionary  «--— ^ 
methods,  a  large  part  of  the  population  were  genuinely  otnJta* 
attached  to  the  Savoy  dynasty,  and  the  idea  of  a  regencra-  "'  I^ 
tion  of  Italy  under  its  auspices  began  to  gain  ground.  * 

Some  writers  proclaimed  the  oeceasity  of  building  railways,  develop- 
ing agriculture  and  encouragiiu:  industries,  oefore  resorting  to 
revolution:  while  others,  like  the  Tuscan  Gino  Capponi,  inspirra  by 
the  example  of  England  and  France,  wished  to  maKc  the  people  fit 
for  freedom  by  means  of  improved  schools,  books  and  periodicals. 
Vincenzo  Giooerti  (ii.v.)  published  in  1843  his  famous  treatise  Dd 
primal  morale  t  cwt  aegli  Itai '     ' 


^ili  Itaiiani,  a  worK,  which,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  prevailing  pessimism  of  the  day,  extolled  the  past  great- 
ness and  achievements  of  the  Italian  people  and  their  present  virtues. 
His  political  ideal  was  a  federation  01  all  the  Italian  states  under  the 
ptwdency  of  the  pope,  on  a  basis  of  Catholicism,  but  without  a 
constitution.  In  spite  of  all  its  inaccuracies  and  exaggerations  the 
book  served  a  useful  purpose  in  reviving  the  self-respect  of  a  de- 
spondent people.  Another  work  of  a  similar  kind  was  Le  Spennte 
d^Italia  (1844)  by  the  Picdmontese  Count  Ccsare  Balbo  (.g.vX  Like 
Giobcrti  he  advocated  a  federation  of  Italian  states,  but  he  declared 
that  before  this  could  be  achieved  Austria  must  be  expelled  from 
Italy  and  compensation  found  for  her  in  the  Near  East  by  making 
her  a  Danubian  power — a  curious  forecast  that  Italy's  Ubcratioa 
would  begin  with  an  eastern  war.  He  extolled  Cnarles  Albert 
and  appealed  to  his  patriotism;  he  believed  that  the  church  was 
necessary  and  the  secret  societies  harmful;  representative  govern- 
ment was  undesirable,  but  he  advocated  a  consultative  assembly. 
Above  all  Italian  character  must  be  reformed  and  the  nation  edu* 
cated.  A  third  important  publication  was  Massimo  d*AzeaIio*a 
Degii  vlHmi  cast  di  Rffnwtna,  in  whichthe  author.anothcr  Picd- 
montese nobleman,  exposed  papal  misgovemmcnt  while  condemning 
the  secret  societies  and  advocating  open  resistance  and  protest.  He 
upheld  the  papacy  in  principle,  regarded  Austria  as  the  great  enemy 
of  Italian  regeneration,  and  believed  that  the  means  of  expelling  her 
were  only  to  be  found  in  I*iedmont. 

Besides  the  revolutionists  and  republicans  who  pitimotcd  con- 
uxracy  and  insurrection  whenever  possible,  and  the  moderates  or 
"  Neo-Guelphs,"  as  Gioberti's  followers  Were  called,  we 
must  mention  the  Italian  exiles  who  were  learning  the  art 
of  war  in  foreign  countries — in  Spain,  in  Greece,  in 
Poland,  in  South  America — and  those  other  exiles  who,  in 
Paris  or  London,  eked  out  a  hare  subsistence  by  teaching  Italian  or 
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by  tfadr  pen.  and  l*itl  the  foundationi  of  that  low  of  ItJy  wlifch,  botiffe  duke  of  Lttcca,  who  had  coquetted  with  Liberalum  In  the 

especially  in  England,  eventually  brought  the  weight  of  diplomacy  -     "T"**'  "-      "~"  "«iu<i"ai  -■"•  .-lua-u-tt  ui  uw 
into  the  scales  for  Italian  freedom.    All  these  forces  were  equally 
necessary— the  revolutionists  to  keep  up  agitation  and  make  govern' 


Efc<M>0*f  , 
PUalX. 


ment  by  bayoneu  impoasible:  the  Inoderatea  to  ciiib  the  tanpetu- 
osity  of  the  revolutionists  and  to  present  a  acheme  of  society  that 
was  nuther  reactionary  nor  anarchical;  the  volunteers  abroad  to 
gain  ffiititarv  experience;  and  the  more  peaceful  exiles  to  spread  the 
name  of  Italy  among  foreign  peoples.  All  the  while  a  vast  amount  of 
Rvolutionaiy  literature  was  being  printed  in  Switzerland,  France 
and, England,  and  smuggled  into  ItaW;  the  poet  Ciusti  satirised  the 
Italian  prioces.  the  dramatist  C.  B.  Niccolini  blasted  tyranny  in  his 
tragedies,  the  novelist  Guerrazzi  re-evolced  the  memories  of  the  last 
struggle  for  Florentine  freedom  in  VAssedio  di  Firenze,  ^nd  Verdi's 
operas  bristled  with  political  dmMe  tMaidns  which  escaped  the  censor 
but  were  understood  and  applauded  by  the  audience. 

On  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  in  1846  Austria  hoped  to 
secuic  the  election  of  another  zealot;  but  the  Italian  canUnab, 
,  who  did  not  want  an  Austrophil,  finished  the  conchtve 
before  the  airival  of  Cardinal  GayirOck,  Austria's 
monthpiece,  and  in  June  elected  Giovanni  Maria 
Mastai  Fenetti  as  Pins  IX.  The  new  pai>e,  who  while  bishop 
of  Iinoie  had  evinced  a  cettain  interest  in  Liberalism,  was 
a  kindly  man,  of  inferior  intdllgence,  who  thought  that 
all  difficulties  could  be  settled  with  a  little  good-will,  tome 
reforms  and  a  political  amnesty.  The  amncs^  which  he 
granted  was  the  banning  of  the  immense  if  short  .lived  popularity 
whidi  he  was  to  enjoy.  But  he  did  not  move  so  fast  in  the  path 
of  reform  as  was  expected,  and  agitation  continued  throughout 
the  papal  states.'  In  1847  some  adndniattative  reforms  were 
enacted,  the  laity  were  admitted  to  cettain  offices,  railways  were 
talked  about,  uid  political  newspapers  permitted.  In  April 
Pius  crested  a  CfntuUa,  or  consultative  assembly,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  (Duncil  of  ministers  and  a  municipali^  for  Rome. 
Here  he  would  willingly  have  stopped,  but  he  soon  realized  that 
he  had  hardly  begun.  Evety  fresh  reform  edict  was  greeted  with 
demonstrations  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  ominous  cry  "  Viva  Fio 
Nonosolot"  signified  dissatisfaction  with  the  whde  ^stem  of 
government.  A  la^  muiistry  was  now  demanded,  a  constitution, 
and  an  Italian  federation  for  war  against  Austria.  Rumours  of  a 
reactionary  plot  by  Austria  and  the  Jesuits  against  Pius,  induced 
him  to  create  a  national  guard  and  to  appoint  Cardinal  Fenetti 
as  secretary  of  state. 

Events  in  Rome  produced  widespread  ezdtement  throughout 
Europe^  Mettemich  had  dedated  that  the  one  thing  which  had 
not  entered  into  his  calculations  was  a  Liberal  pope,  only  that  was 
an  impossibility;  still  he  was  much  disturbed  by  Pius's  attitude, 
and  tried  to  stem  the  revolutionary  tide  by  frightening  the 
princes.  Seising  the  agitation  in  Romagna  as  a  pretext,  he  had 
the  town  of  Fcrrara  occupied  by  Austrian  trgops,  which  provoked 
the  indignation  not  onlir  of  the  Liberals  but  also  of  the  pope,  for 
according  to  the  treaties  Austria  had  the  right  of  occupying  the 
citadel  alone.  There  was  great  resentment  throughout  Italy,  and 
in  answer  to  the  pope's  request  Charles  Albert  declared  that  he 
was  with  him  in  evdything,  while  from  South  America  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi  wrote  to  offer  his  services  to  His  Holiness.  Charles 
Albert,  although  maintaining  his  reactionary  policy,  had  intro- 
duced administrative  reforms,  built  railways,  reorganized  the 
army  and  developed  the  resources  of  the  country.  He  had  little 
aympatby  with  Liberalism  and  abhorred  revdution,  but  his 
hatred  ef  Austria  and  his  resentment  at  the  galling  tutelage  to 
which  she  subjected  him  had  gained  strength  year  by  year. 
Religion  was  still  his  dominant  passion,  and  when  a  pope  in 
Liberal  guise  appeared  on  the  scene  and  was  bullied  by  Austria, 
bis  two  strongest  fedings-~piety  and  hatred  of  Austrisr-eeased 
to  be  incompatible.  In  1847  Lord  Minto  visited  the 
Italian  courts  to  try  to  induce  the  recalcitrant  despots 
rnXfH"!  to  mend  their  ways,  so  as  to  avoid  revolution  and  war, 
1*^'  the  latter  being  England's  especial  anxiety;  this 
mission,  although  not  destined  to  produce  much  eSect,  aroused 
extravagant  hopes  among  the  Liberals.  Charles  Louis,  the  opeia- 

<  In  Rome  itself  a  certain  Angelo  Brunetti,  known  as  Ciccruaccfaio, 
a  forage  merchant  of  lowly  birth  and  a  Carbonaro,  exercised  great 
influence  over  the  masses  and  kept  the  peace  where  the  authorities 
would  have  failed. 


past,  now  refused  to  make  any  concessions  to  his  subjects,  and  in 
1847  sold  his  duchy  to  Leopold  II.  of  Tuscany  (the  successor  of 
Ferdinand  UI.  sinoe  t8i4)  to  whom  it  would  have  reverted  in  any 
case  at  the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Parma.  At  the  same  time 
Leopold  ceded  Lunigiana  to  Parma  and  Modena  in  equal  parts, 
an  arrangement  whkh  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  io- 
hatutanta  of  the  district  (especially  of  those  destined  to  be  ruled 
by  Francis  V.  of  Modena,  who  had  succeeded  to  Francis  IV,  in 
1846),  and  led  to  disturbances  at  Fivizzano.  In  September  1847, 
LeopoM  gave  way  to  the  popular  agitation  for  a  national  guard, 
in  spite  of  Mettemich's  threats,  and  allowed  greater  freeitom  of 
the  press;  every  concession  made  by  the  pope  was  foUowed  by 
demands  for  a  similar  measure  in  Tuscany. 

Ferdinaiul  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies  hod  died  in  tSss,  aiul  was 
succeeded  by  Francis  I.  At  the  Uttcr's  death  in  1830  Ferdioasd 
II.  succeeded,  and  although  at  first  be  gave  promise  of  proving  a 
wiser  ruler,  he  soon  reverted  to  the  traditional  Bourbon  methods. 
An  ignorant  bigot,  he  cotwentrated  the  whole  of  the  executive 
into  his  own  hands,  was  surrounded  by  priests  and  nwnhs,  and 
served  by  an  army  of  spies.  In  1847  tliere  were  uniiaportant 
disturbances  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  there  was  no 
anti-dynastic  outbreak,  the  jealousy  between  Naples  and  Sicily 
largely  contributing  to  the  weakness  of  the  movement.  On  the 
lath  of  January,  however,  a  revolution,  the  first  of  the  many 
throughout  Europe  that  was  to  moke  the  year  t848  memorable^ 
broke  out  at  Palermo  imder  the  leadership  of  Ruggiero  SetUmo. 
The  Neapolitan  army  sent  to  crush  the  rising  was  at  first  un- 
successful, and  the  insurgents  demanded  the  constitution  of  181  > 
or  complete  independeiux.  Disturbances  occurred  at  Naples 
also,  and  the  king,  who  could  not  obtain  Austria  help,  as  the 
pope  refused  to  allow  Austrian  troops  to  pass  through  his 
dominions,  on  the  advice  of  his  prime  minister,  the  duke  of 
Serracapriofai,  granted  a  constitution,  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
national  guard,  &c.  (January  s8). 

The  news  from  Naples  strengthened  the  donand  for  a  con- 
stitution in  Piedmont.  Count  Camillo  Cavour,  then  editor  of  a 
new  and  hifluential  paper  c^ed  II  Riiortjimtnto,  had 
advocated  it  stron^y,  and  monster  demonstrations  Su**!/ 
were  held  every  day.  The  king  disliked  the  idea,  but  laH. 
great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  him,  and 
finally,  on  the  4th  of  Mardh  1848,  he  granted  the  charter  which 
was  destined  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  futiye  Italian  kingdom. 
It  provided  for  a  nomiiuited  senate  and  an  elective  chamber  of 
deputies,  the  king  retaining  the  right  of  veto;  the  press  censor- 
ship was  abolished,  and  freedom  of  meeting,  of  tlu:  press  and  of 
speech  were  guaranteed.  Balbo  was  called  upon  to  form  the  first 
constitutional  ministry.  Three  days  later  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany  promised  similar  liberties,  and  a  charter,  prepared  by  a 
commission  which  included  Gino  Capponi  and  Bettino  Ricasoli, 
was  promulgated  on  the  1 7th. 

In  the  Austrian  provinces  the'  situation  seemed  calmer,  and 
the  government  rejected  the  moderate  proposals  of  Daniele 
Manm  and  N.  Taaaaaato,  A  demonstration  in  favour  of  Pius  IX. 
on  the  3rd  of  January  at  Milan  was  dispersed  with  imneccssary 
severity,  and  martial  law  was  proclaimed  the  following  month. 
The  revolution  which  broke  out  on  the  8th  of  March  in  Vieniu 
itself  and  the  subsequent  flight  of  Metternich  (see  Acstxia- 
Honcaxy:  History),  \(A  to  the  granting  of  feeble  concessions 
to  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  which  were  aimounced  in  Milan  on 
the  i8th.  But  it  was  too  late;  and  in  spite  of  the  exhortations 
of  the  mayor,  Gabrio  Casati,  and  of  the  republican  C.  Cattaneo, 
who  believed  that  a  rising  against  15,000  Austrian  soldiers  under 
Field'Marahal  Radctzky  was  madness,  the  famous  Five  Days' 
revolution  began.  It  was  a  popular  outburst  of  pent-up  hate, 
unprepared  by  leaders,  although  leaden  such  as  Ludano  Manara 
soon  arose,  Radetzky  occupied  the  dtadel  and  other  points  of 
vantage;  but  in  the  night  barricades  sprang  up  by  the  hundred 
and  were  manned  by  citizens  of  aU  dasses,  armed  with  every 
kind  of  weapon.  The  desperate  struggle  lasted  until  the  >and, 
when  the  Austrians,  having  lost  5000  killed  and  wounded,  were 
forced  to  evacuate  the  city.   The  rest  of  Lombardy  and  Vc 
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Dsw  flew  to  anni,  and  the  Austrian  garriaoni,  except  !a  the 
Quadrilateral  (Verona,  Peichiera,  Mantua  and  Lcgnano)  were 
expelled.  In  Venice  the  people,  under  the  leadership  of  Manin, 
low  in  anna  and  forced  the  military  and  civil  govcmon  (Count* 
Zicliy  and  PaU^)  to  aign  a  capitulation  on  the  isnd  of  March, 
after  which  the  republic  was  proclaimed.  At  Milan,  where  there 
was  a  division  of  opinion  between  the  monarchists  under  Casati 
and  the  republicans  under  Cattaneo,  a  provisional  administration 
was  fanned  and  the  question  of  the  form  of  government  postponed 
for  the  moment.  The  duke  of  Modena  and  Charies  Louis  of 
Parma  (Marie  Louise  was  now  dead)  abandoned  their  capitals; 
in  both  cities  provisional  govenunents  were  set  up  which  sub- 
sequently proclaimed  aimezation  to  Piedmont.  In  Rome  the 
pope  gave  way  to  popular  clamour,  granting  one  concession  after 
another,  and  on  the  8th  of  February  he  publicly  called  down 
God's  blessing  on  Italy — that  Italy  hated  by  the  Auatrians, 
whose  name  it  had  hitherto  been  a  crime  to  mention.  On  the 
loth  of  March  he  appointed  a  new  ministry,  under  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  which  included  several  Liberal  laymen,  such  as  Marco 
Minghetti,  G.  Pasolini,  L.  C.  Farini  and  Count  G.  Recchi.  On 
the  nth  a  constitution  drawn  up  by  a  commission  of  cardinals, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  ministry,  was  promulgated,  a 
constitution  which  attempted  the  impossible  task  of  reconciling 
the  pope's  temporal  power  with  free  institutions.  In  the  mean- 
while preparations  for  war  against  Austria  were  being  carried  on 
with  Pius's  sanction. 

There  were  now  three  main  poUtical  tendencies,  viz.  the  union 
of  north  Italy  under  Charles  Albert  and  an  alliance  with  the 
pope  and  Naples,  a  federation  of  the  different  states  under  their 
present  rulers,  and  a  united  republic  of  all  Italy.  All  parties, 
however,  were  agreed  in  favour  of  war  against  Austria,  for  which 
the  peoples  forced  their  unwilling  rulers  to  prepare.  But  the 
only  state  capable  of  taking  the  initiative  was  Piedmont,  and  the 
king  still  hesitated.  Then  came  the  news  of  the  Five  Days  of 
Milan,  which  produced  the  wildest  excitement  in  Turin;  unless 
DM  y„  the  army  were  sent  to  assist  the  struggting  Lombards 
•/Jia^  at  once  the  dynasty  was  in  jeopanly.  Cavour's  stirring 
af»to«  aftides  in  the  A'wr;iin«itahastened  the  king's  decision, 
^■"**"'  and  on  the  ajrd  of  March  he  declared  war  (see  for  the 
military  events  Itauak  Waxs,  1848-70).  But  mudi  predoos 
time  had  been  lost,  and  even  then  the  army  waa  not  ready. 
Charles  Albert  could  dispose  of  90,000  men,  induding  some 
30,000  from  central  Italy,  but  he  took  the  fidd  with  only  half 
his  force.  He  might  yet  have  cut  off  Radetaky  on  Us  letieat, 
or  captured  Mantua,  which  was  only  held  by  300  men.  But  his 
delays  lost  hbn  both  chances  and  enabled  Radetzky  to  receive 
rcinfoKcments  from  Austria.  The  pope,  unable  to  resist  the 
popular  demand  for  war,  allowed  his  army  to  depart  (March  93) 
under  the  commlnd  of  General  Durando,  with  instructions  to 
act  in  concert  with  Charles  Albert,  and  he  corresponded  with  the 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  king  of  Naples  with  a  view  to  a 
military  alliance.  But  at  the  same  time,  fearing  a  schism  in  the 
church  should  he  attack  Cathtdic  Austria,  he  forbade  his  ttxwps 
to  do  more  than  defend  the  frontier,  and  in  his  Encyclical  of  the 
99th  of  April  stated  that,  a*  head  of  the  church,  he  oouM  not 
declare  war,  but  that  he  was  unable  to  prevent  his  subjects  from 
following  the  example  of  other  Italians.  He  then  requested 
Charles  Albert  to  take  the  papal  troops  under  his  command,  and 
also  wrote  to  the  emperor  of  Austria  asking  him  voluntarily 
to  relinquish  Lombardy  and  Venetia.  Tuscany  and  Naples  had 
both  joined  the  Italian  league;  a  Tuscan  army  started  for 
Lombardy  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  17,000  Neapolitans  com- 
manded by  Pepe  (who  had  returned  after  s8  years  of  exfle) 
went  to  assist  Dwando  in  intercepting  the  Austrian  reinforce- 
ments under  Nugent.  "The  Fiedmontcse  defeated  the  enemy 
at  Pasttengo  (Aprl  30),  but  did  not  profit  by  the  victory. 
The  Neapolitans  reached  Bologna  on  the  17th  of  May,  but  in 
the  meantime  a  dispute  had  broken  out  at  Naples  between  the 
king  and  parliament  as  to  the  nature  of  the  royal  oath;  a  cry  of 
treason  was  raised  by  a  group  of  factious  youngsters,  barricades 
were  erected  and  street  fighting  ensued  (May  15).  On  the 
17th  Ferdinand  dissolved  parliament  and  recalled  the  aaay. 


On  recdving  the  order  to  tetuni,  Pepe,  after  bedtating  for  some 
time  between  his  oath  to  the  king  and  bis  desire  to  fight  for  Italy, 
finally  resigned  his  commissioa  and  crossed  the  Po  with  a  few 
thousand  men,  the  rest  of  his  force  returning  south.  The  efiect* 
of  this  weresoonfdt.  A  force  of  Tuscan  volonteeit  was  attacked 
by  a  superior  body  of  Austrian*  at  Curtatone  and  Montanaro 
and  ddeatcd  after  a  gallant  resistance  on  the  37th  of  May; 
Charles  Albert,  after  wasting  precious  time  round  Pesdiiera, 
which  capitulated  on  the  30th  of  May,  defeated  Radetxky  at 
Goito.  But  the  withdrawal  of  the  Neapolitans  left  Durando 
too  weak  to  intercept  Nugent  and  his  30,000  men;  and  the 
latter,  although  harassed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Venetia  and 
repulsed  at  Vicenxa,  succeeded  in  joining  Radetzky,  who  was 
soon  further  reinforced  from  Und.  The  whole  Auittias  anny 
now  turned  on  Vicenza,  which  after  a  brave  resistance  tar- 
rendered  on  the  loth  of  June.  All  Venetia  except  the  capital 
waa  thus  once  more  occupied  by  the  Austrian*.  On  the  23rd, 
34th  and  asth  <rf  July  (first  battle  of  Custozza)  the  Piedmontese 
were  ddeated  and  forced  to  retire  on  Milan  with  Radetzky'l 
superior  force  in  pursuit.  The  king  was  the  object  of  a  hostile 
demonstration  in  Milan,  and  although  he  waa  ready  to  defend 
the  dty  to  the  last,  the  town  council  negotiated  a  capitvlatioD 
with  Radetzky.  The  mob,  egged  on  by  the  repubUnna,  attacked 
the  palace  where  the  king  was  lodged,  and  he  eaaped  with 
difficulty,  returning  to  Piedmont  with  the  remnants  of  hi*  army. 
On  the  6th  of  August  Radetxky  re-entered  Milan,  and  three 
days  later  an  armistice  was  conduded  between  Austria  and 
Piedmont,  the  Utter  agreeing  to  evacuate  Lombardy  and 
Venetia.  The  offer  of  French  assistance,  mfcde  after  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  republic  in  the  spring  of  1848,  had  been  rejected 
mainly  because  France,  fearing  that  the  creation  of  a  strong 
Italian  state  would  be  a  danger  to  her,  would  have  demanded 
the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  which  the  king  refused  to. 
consider. 

Meanwhile,  the  republic  had  been  prodaimed  in  Venice; 
but  on  the  7th  of  July  the  assembly  declared  in  favour  o(  fusioB 
with  Piedmont,  and  Manin,  who  had  been  elected 
president,  resigned  his  powers  to  the  royal  com-  jJ^^^J^,^ 
misdoners.  Soon  after  Custooa,  however,  the  Matok  - 
Austrian*  blockaded  the  dty  on  the  land  aide.  In 
Rome  the  pope's  authority  weakened  day  by  day,  and  disorder 
increased.  "The  Austrian  attempt  to  occupy  Bologna  waa  re- 
pulsed by  thedtizens,  but  unfortunatdy  this  succesa was  followed 
by  anarchy  and  murder,  and  Farini  only  with  difficulty  restated 
a  semblance  of  order.  The  Mamiani  ministry  having  faUed  to 
achieve  anything,  Pius  summoned  PeUegrino  Rossi,  a  learned 
lawyer  who  had  long  been  exiled  in  France,  to  form  a  cabinet 
On  the  rsth  of  November  he  was  aswssimted,  and  as  no  one 
was  punished  for  this  crime  the  insolence  of  the  disorderly 
dements  inoeaaed,  and  ihot*  were  exdianged  with  the  Swiss 
Guard.  The  terrified  pope  fled  in  disguise  to  Gaeta  (Novembef 
35),  and  when  parliament  requested  him  to  return  he  refused 
even  to  recdve  the  deputation.  This  meant  a  complete  rupture; 
on  the  $th  of  February  1849  a  oonatituent  assembly  was 
summoned,  and  on  the  9th  it  voted  the  downfall  of  the  temporal 
power  and  proclaimed  the  republic  Mazzini  hurried  p,,,^,, 
to  Rome  to  see  his  dream  realized,  and  was  chosen  sbaartt* 
head  of  the  Triumvirate.  On  the  r8th  Pius  invited  gtmma 
the  aimed  intervention  of  France,  Austria,  Na|de*  *vMa 
and  Spain  to  restore  hi*  authority.  In  Tuacany  the  govenmient 
drifted  from  the  moderates  to  the  extreme  democrats;  the 
Ridolfi  ministry  was nooeededafter Custozza bythatofRiosoli, 
and  the  latter  by  that  of  Capponi.  The  lower  classes  provoked 
disorders,  which  were  very  serious  at  Leghorn,  and  were  only 
quelled  by  Guerrazd's  energy.  Capponi  resigned  in  October 
t848,  and  Leopold  rductantly  consented  to  a  democratic  ministry 
led  by  Guerrazzi  and  Montandli,  the  former  a  very  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous  man,  the  latter  honest  but  fantastic  Follow- 
ing the  Roman  example,  a  constituent  assembly  was  demanded 
to  vote  on  union  with  Rome  and  eventually  with  the  rest  of 
Italy.  The  grand-duke,  fearing  an  excommunication  from  the 
pope,  tdused  the  request,  and  Idt   Florence  for  Siena  and 
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^.  Stefano;  on  the  8th  a{  Febmaty  1849  the  npublic  ma  pn- 
daiimri,  and  on  the  aist,  at  the  piasiBg  icqaest  of  the  pope  and 
the  king  of  Naples,  Leopold  went  to  Gaeta. 

Ferdinand  did  not  openly  break  Us  constitutional  promiaes 
until  Sicily  was  reconquered.  Hii  troops  had  captured  Messina 
after  a  bomfaardment  which  earned  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  King 
Bomba  ";  Catania  and  Syracuse  fell  soon  after,  hldeoos  atrocities 
being  everywhere  committed  with  his  sanctkin.  He  now  pro- 
rogued parliament,  adopted  stringent  measures  against  the 
Ijberals,  and  retired  to  Gaeta,  the  havai  of  rcfoge  for  deposed 
despots. 

But  so  long  as  Piedmont  was  not  completely  cnubed  none  of 
the  princes  dared  to  take  decisive  measures  against  their  subjects; 
in  spite  of  Cuitozza,  Charles  Albert  still  had  am  army,  and  Austria, 
with  revolutions  in  Vienna,  Hungary  and  Bohemia  on  her 
hands,  could  not  intervene.  In  Piedmont  the  Pinelli-Revel 
ministry,  which  had  continued  the  negotiations  for  an  alliance 
with  Leopold  and  the  pope,  resigned  as  it  could  not  count 
on  a  parliamentary  majority,  and  in  December  the  letumed 
exile  Gioberti  formed  a  new  minstry.  His  proposal  to  reinstate 
Leopold  and  the  pope  with  Piedmontese  arms,  so  as  to  avoid 
Austrian  intervention,  was  rejected  by  both  potentates,  and  met 
with  opposition  even  in  Piedmont,  which  would  thereby  have 
forfeited  its  prestige  throughout  Italy.  Austrian  mediation 
was  now  imminent,  as  the  Vienna  revolutian  had  been  crushed, 
and  the  new  empemr,  Francis  Joseph,  refused  to  consider  any 
setllemcat  other  than  on  the  basis  irf  the  treaties  of  i8ij.  But 
ci,„f^  CbarlesAlbert,  who,whateverhisfaults,hadagenerous 
ABtrt/w  nature,  was  determined  that  so  long  ss  he  had  an 
mmrt  (k*  army  in  being  he  could  not  abandon  the  Lombards 
"'  and  the  Venetians,  whom  he  had  encouraged  in  their 

resistance,  without  one  more  effort,  though  he  knew  full  well 
that  he  was  staking  all  on  a  desperate  chance.  On  the  lith  of 
lifarch  1849,  he  denounced  the  armistice,  and,  owing  to  the 
want  of  confidence  in  Piedmontese  strategy  after  1848,  gave  the 
chief  command  to  the  Polish  General  Chnanowskt  His  forces 
amounted  to  80,000  men,  including  a  Lombard  corps  and  some 
Roman,  Tuscan  and  other  volunteers.  But  the  discipline  and 
moral  of  the  army  were  shaken  and  its  orj^uMzation  faulty. 
General  Ramorino,  disobeying  his  instructions,  failed  to  prevent 
a  corps  of  Austrians  under  Lieut.  Field-Marshal.  d'Aspre 
from  seizing  Mortara,  a  fault  for  which  he  was  afterwards  court- 
martlalled  and  shot,  and  after  some  preliminary  fighting  Radetsky 
won  the  decisive  battle  of  Novara  (March  ij)  which  broke  up 
the  Piedmontese  army.  The  king,  who  had  sought  death  in  vain 
all  day,  had  to  ask  terms  of  Radctxky;  the  latter  demanded 
^1  „l^,  a  slice  of  Piedmont  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  (Victor 
•rvfeor  Emmanuel)  as  a  hostage,  without  s  reservation  for 
fTwuMl  the  consent  of  parliament.  Charles  Albert,  realizing 
^  bis  own  failure  and  thinking  that  his  son  might  obtain 

better  terms,  abdicated  and  departed  at  once  for  Portugal,  where 
he  died  in  a  monastery  a  few  months  later.  Victbr  Emmanuel 
went  in  person  to  treat  with  Radetzky  on  the  >4th  of  March. 
The  Fidd-Manhal  received  him  most  courteously  and  ofiered 
not  only  to  waive  the  demand  for  a  part  of  Piedmontese  territory, 
but  to  enlarge  the  kingdom,  on  condition  that  the  constitution 
should  be  abolished  and  the  blue  Piedmontese  flag  substituted 
for  the  tricolor.  But  the  young  king  was  determined  to  abide 
by  his  father's  oath,  and  had  therefore  to  agree  to  an  Austrian 
occupation  of  the  territory  between  the  Po,  the  Tidno  and  the 
Sesia,  and  of  half  the  citadel  of  Alessandria,  until  peace  should 
be  concluded,  the  evacuation  of  all  districta  occupied  by  his 
troops  outside  Piedmont,  the  dissolution  of  his  corps  of  Lombard, 
Polish  and  Hungarian  volunteers  and  the  withdrawal  of  bis 
fleet  from  the  Adriatic. 

Novara  set  Austria  free  to  reinstate  the  Italian  despots. 
Ferdinand  at  once  reestablished  autocracy  in  Naples;  though 
the  struggle  in  Sicily  did  not  end  until  May,  when  Palermo, 
after  a  splendid  resistance,  capitulated.  In  Tuscany  disorder 
continued,  and  although  Guerraxzf,  who  had  been  appointed 
<lictator,  saved  the  country  from  complete  anarchy,  a  large  part 
of  the  popalathm,  especially  among  the  peasantry,  was  still 
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loyal  to  the  grandnluke.  After  Novara  the  chief  questioo  was 
how  to  avoid  aa  Austrian  occupation,  sad  owing  to  the  prevailing 
confusion  the  town  council  of  Fkwence  took  matteo  into  its 
own  hands  and  declared  the  grand-duke  reinstated,  but  on  a 
constitutional  basis  and  without  foreign  help  (April  I  a).  Leopold 
accepted  as  regards  the  constitution,  but  said  nothing  about 
fore^  intervention.  Count  Serristorl,  the  graitdKlocal  com- 
missioaer,  arrived  in  Florence  on  the  4th  of  May  1849;  the 
national  guard  waa  disbanded;  and  on  the  asth,  the  Austrians 
under  d'Aspre  entered  Ilorence. 

On  the  s8th  of  July  Leopold  letumed  to  his  capital,  and  while 
that  event  was  welcomed  by  a  part  of  the  people,  the  fact  that 
he  had  come  under  Austrian  protection  ended  by  destroying  sll 
loyalty  to  the  dynasty,  and  consequently  contributed  not  a 
little  to  Italian  unity. 

In  Rome  the  tiiumviiate  decided  to  defend  the  republic  to 
the  last.  The  dty  wis  quieter  and  more  orderly  than  it  had 
ever  been  before,  for  Maiiini  and  Cioeruacchio success-  g„«aM 
fully  opposed  all  class  warfare;  and  In  April  the 
defenders  received  a  priceless  addition  to  their  strength  in  the 
person  of  Garibaldi,  who,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in 
(848,  had  returned  with  a  few  of  his  followers  from  his  exile 
in  South  America,  and  in  April  1S49  entered  Rome  with  some 
Soo  men  to  fight  for  the  republic.  At  this  time  France,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  Austrian  Intervention  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
decided  to  restore  the  pope,  Tegardless  of  the  fact  that  tUa 
action  would  necessitate  the  crushing  of  a  sister  f^,,,, 
republic  As  yet,  however,  no  such  intention  was  m^cm 
publicly  avowed.  On  the  25th  of  April  General  *»■*» 
Oudinot  landed  with  8000  men  at  Civitavecchia,  and  'V^** 
on  the  30th  attempted  to  aq>tute  Rome  by  suprise,  but  was 
completely  defeated  by  Garibaldi,  who  might  have  driven  the 
French  into  the  sea,  had  Maciliii  allowed  him  to  leave  the  city. 
The  French  republican  government,  in  order  to  gain  time  for 
reinforcements  to  arrive,  sent  Ferdinand  de  Lesaeps  to  pretend 
to  treat  with  Maxzini,  the  envoy  himself  not  being  a  party  to 
this  deception.  Maxzini  refused  to  allow  the  French  into  the 
dty,  but  while  the  negotiations  were  being  dragged  on  Oudinot^ 
forcewas  mcreased  to  3SiOoo  men.  At  the  same  time  an  Austrian 
army  was  mardhing  through  the  Legations,  and  Neapolitan  and 
Spanish  troops  were  sdvandng  from  the  south.  The  Soman 
army  (3o/>ao  men)  was  commanded  by  General  Rosselli,  and 
incbided,  besides  Garibaldi's  red-shirted  legionaries,  volunteers 
from  all  parts  of  Italy,  mostly  very  young  men,  many  of  them 
wealthy  and  of  noble  family.  The  Neapolitans  were  ignomini*, 
ously  beaten  in  May  and  retired  to  the  frontier;  on  the  ist  of 
June  Oudinot  declared  that  he  would  attack  Rome  on  the  4th, 
but  by  beginning  operations  on  the  3rd,  when  no  attack  was 
expected,  he  captured  an  important  position  in  the  Pamphili 
gardens. 

In  spite  of  this  success,  however,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  after  desperate  fighting,  that  the  French  pene- 
trated within  the  walls  and  the  defence  ceased  (June  29).  The 
Assembly,  which  had  continued  in  session,  was  dispersed  by  the 
French  troops  on  the  2nd  of  July,  but  Maxzini  escaped  a  week 
later.  Gar^aldi  quitted  the  city,  followed  by  4000  of  bis  men, 
and  attempted  to  jofai  the  defenders  of  Venice.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  pursued  by  the  armies  of  four  Powers,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  San  Marino;  but  his  force  mdted  away 
and,  after  hiding  in  the  marshes  of  Ravenna,  he  fled  across  the 
peninsula,  assisted  by  nobles,  peasants  arid  priests,  to  the 
Tuscan  coast,  whence  he  reached  Piedmont  and  eventually 
America,  to  await  a  new  call  to  fight  for  Italy  (see  Gaxibaisi). 

After  a  heroic  ddence,  conducted  by  Giuseppe  Martinengo, 
Brescia  was  recaptured  in  April  by  the  Austrians  under  Lieut. 
Field-Marshal  von  Haynau,  the  atrocities  which  ii,^,^ 
followed  earning  far  Haynau  the  name  of  "  The  umm  at 
Hyena  of  Brescia."  In  May  they  seized  Bologna,  •  v»t»*r 
and  Ancona  in  June,  restoring  order  in  those  towns  *""'*', 
by  the  same  methods  as  at  Bresda.  Venice  alone  still  hdd  out; 
after  Novara  the  Piedmontese  commissioners  withdrew  and 
Manin  again  took  charge  of  the  govenunent.    The  assembly 
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voted:  "Venioe  mists  the  Aiistilans  tt  all  costs,"  and  tbe 
dtuens  and  soldien,  stiengtheiicd  by  the  airival  of  volunteeis 
(lom  all  parts  of  Italy,  including  Pepe,  who  was  given  the  chief 
command  of  the  defenders,  showed  tbe  most  spkndid  devotion 
in  their  hopeless  task.  By  the  end  of  May  the  city  was  blockaded 
by  land  and  sea,  and  in  July  the  bombardment  began.  On  the 
a4th  the  dty,  reduced  by  famine,  capitulated  on  favourable 
tern*.  Manin,  Pepe  and  a  few  others  were  excluded  from  the 
amnesty  and  went  into  exile. 

Thus  were  despotism  and  foreign  predominance  le-established 
throughout  Italy  save  in  Piedmont.  Yet  the  "  terrible  year  " 
was  by  no  means  all  loss.  The  Italian  cause  had  been  crushed, 
but  revolution  and  war  had  strengthened  the  feeling  of  unity, 
for  Neapolitans  had  fought  for  Venice,  Lombards  for  Rome, 
Piedmontese  for  all  Italy.  Piedmont  was  shown  to  possess 
the  naalilies  necessary  to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  a  great  nation. 
It  was  now  evident  that  the  federal  idea  was  impossible,  for  none 
o(  the  princes  except  Victor  Emmanuel  could  be  trusted,  and 
that  unity  and  freedom  could  not  be  achieved  under  a  republic, 
for  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  Piedmontese  army,  which 
was  loyalist  to  the  core.  All  reasonable  men  were  now  convinced 
that  the  question  of  the  ultimate  form  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment was  secondary,  and  that  the  national  efforts  should  be 
concentrated  on  the  task  of  expelling  the  Austrians;  the  form 
of  government  could  be  decided  afterwards.  liberals  were  by  no 
means  inclined  to  despair  of  accomplishing  this  task;  for  hatred 
of  the  foreigners,  and  of  the  despots  restored  by  their  bayonets, 
bad  been  deepened  by  the  humiliations  and  cruelties  suffered 
during  the  war  into  a  passion  common  to  all  Italy. 

When  the  terms  of  the  Austro-Piedmontese  armistice  were 
aimounced  in  the  Chamber  at  Turin  they  aroused  great  indigna- 
tion, but  the  king  succeeded  in  convincing  the  deputies 
that  they  were  inevitable.     The  peace  negotiations 

dragged  on  for  several  months,  involving  two  changes 

of  ministry,  and  D'Aze^o  became  premier.  Through 
Anglo-French  mediation  Piedmont's  war  indemnity  was  reduced 
(ram  330,000,000  to  ;s,ooo,ooo  lire,  but  the  question  of  the 
amnesty  remained.  The  king  declared  himself  ready  to  go  to 
war  again  if  those  compromised  in  the  Lombard  revolution  were 
not  freely  pardoned,  aind  at  last  Austria  agreed  to  amnesty  all 
save  a  very  few,  and  in  August  the  peace  terms  were  agreed  upon. 
The  Chamber,  however,  refused  to  ratify  them,  and  it  was  not 
until  tbe  king's  eloquent  appeal  from  Moncalieri  to  his  people's 
loyalty,  and  after  a  dissolution  and  the  election  of  s  new  parlia- 
ment, that  the  treaty  was  ratified  (January  9,  1850),  The 
situation  in  Piedmont  was  far  from  promising,  the  exchequer 
was  empty,  the  army  disorganized,  the  country  despondent  and 
suspicious  of  the  king.  If  Piedmont  was  to  be  fitted  for  the  part 
which  optimists  expected  it  to  play,  everything  must  be  built 
up  anew.  Legislation  had  to  be  entirely  reformed,  and  the  bill 
for  abolishing  the  special  jurisdiclion  for  the  ciogy  (Jtra  icelesi- 
aslUo)  and  other  medieval  privileges  aimised  tbe  bitter  apposition 
of  the  Vatican  as  well  as  of  the  FSedmontese  clericals.  This 
same  year  (1850)  Cavour,  who  had  been  in  parliament 
for  some  time  and  had  in  his  speech  of  the  7lhof  Match 
struck  the  first  note  of  encouragement  after  the  gloom  of  Novara, 
became  minister  of  agricnltwc,  and  in  1851  also  assumed  the 
portfolio  of  finance.  He  ended  by  dominating  the  cabinet,  but 
owing  to  his  having  negotiated  a  union  of  the  Right  Centre  and 
the  Left  Centre  (the  Ct»uiiUo)  in  the  conviction  that  tbe  country 
needed  the  moderate  elements  of  both  parties,  he  quarrriledwith 
D'Azeglio  (who,  as  an  uncompromising  conservaiivc,  failed  to 
see  the  value  of  such  a  move)  and  resigned.  But  D'Azeglio  was 
not  equal  to  the  situation,  and  he,  too,  resigned  in  November 
1851;  whereupon  the  king  appointed  Cavour  prime  ministet, 
a  position  which  with  short  intervals  he  lield  until  bis  death. 

The  Austrians  in  the  period  from  1849  to  1859,  known  as  the 
decmnio  <UUa  retialaaa  (decade  of  resistsnce),  were  made  to  feel 
that  they  were  in  a  conquered  country  where  they  oould  have 
no  social  interoouiae  with  the  people;  for  no  self-respecting 
Lombard  or  Venetian  would  even  speak  to  an  Austrian.  Austria, 
on  tbeothec  band,  treatcdhcr  Italian  subjects  with  great  severity. 


Cavoar. 


The  Italian  provinces  were  tbe  most  heavily  taxed  in  the 
whole  empire,  and  much  of  the  money  thus  levied  was  spent 
either  for  the  benefit  of  other  provinces  or  to  pay  for 
the  huge  army  of  occupation  and  the  fortresses  in  *'^^^i^ 
Italy.  The  promise  of  a  constitution  for  the  empire,  uttT'^ 
made  in  1849,  was  never  carried  out;  the  government  '       ' 

of  Lombardo-Venetia  was  vested  in  Field-Marshal  Radetzky; 
and  although  only  very  few  of  the  revolutionists  were 
excluded  from  the  amnesty,  tbe  carrying  of  arms  or  the 
distribution  or  possession  of  revolutionary  literature  was 
punished  with  death.  Long  terms  of  imprisonment  and  the 
bastinado,  the  latter  even  inflicted  on  women,  were  the  penalties 
for  the  least  expression  of  anti-Austrian  opinion. 

Tbe  Lombard  republicans  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the 
events  of  1848,  but  Mazzini  still  believed  that  a  faokl  act  by  a  few 
revolutionists  would  make  the  people  rise  en  iKOsst  and  expel 
the  Austrians.  A  conspiracy,  planned  with  the  object,  among 
others,  of  kidnapping  the  emperor  while  on  avisit  to  Venice  and 
forcing  him  to  make  concessions,  wss  postponed  in  consequence 
of  the  aup  d'ilal  by  which  Louis  Napoleon  became  emperor 
of  the  French  (rSsi);  but  a  chance  discovery  led  to  a  large 
number  of  arrests,  and  the  state  trials  at  Mantua,  conducted  in 
the  most  shamelessly  inquisitorial  manner,  resulted  in  five  death 
sentences,  including  that  of  the  priest  Tazzoli,  and  many  of 
imprisonment  for  long  terms.  Even  this  did  rut  convince 
Mazzini  of  the  hopelessness  of  such  attempts,  for  he  was  out  of 
touch  with  Italian  public  opinion,  and  he  greatly  weakened  his 
influence  by  favouring  a  crack-brained  outbreak  at  Milan  on  the 
6th  of  February  1853,  which  was  easily  quelled,  numbers  of  the 
insurgents  being  executed  or  imprisoned.  Radetzky,  not 
satisfied  with  this,  laid  an  embargo  on  the  property  of  many 
Lombard  emigrants  who  had  settled  in  Piedmont  and  become 
naturalized,  accusiiig  them  of  compUdty.  The  Piedmontese 
government  rightly  regarded  this  measure  as  a  violation  of  the 
peace  treaty  of  1850,  and  Cavour  recalled  tbe  Piedmontese 
minister  from  Vienna,  an  action  which  was  endorsed  by  Italian 
public  opinion  generally,  and  won  the  approval  of  France  and 
England. 

Cavour's  ideal  for  the  present  was  tbe  expulsion  of  Austria 
from  Italy  and  the  expansion  of  Piedmont  into  a  north  Italian 
kingdom;  and,  altbou^  he  did  not  yet  think  of  Italian  unity 
as  a  question  of  practical  policy,  he  began  to  foresee  it  as  a 
future  possibility.  But  in  reorganizing  the  shattered  finances  of 
the  state  and  preparing  it  for  its  greater  destinies,  he  had  to 
impose  heavy  taxes,  which  led  to  rioting  and  involved  the 
minister  himself  in  considerable  though  temporary 'unpopularity. 
His  ecdesiestical  legislation,  too,  met  with  hitter  opposition 
from  the  Church. 

But  the  question  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  turmoU  caused  by 
the  Crimean  War.    Cavour  believed  that' by  taking  part  in  the 
war  his  country  would  gain  for  itself  a  military  stains     fui_^ 
and  a  place  in  the  councils  of  the  great  Powers,  and     ^J^" 
establish  claims  on  Great  Britain  and  France  foe  the 
realization  of  its  Italian  ambitions.  One  sectionof  publicopinioD 
desired  to  make  Piedmont's  co-operation  subject  to  definite 
promises  by  the  Powers;  but  the  latter  refused  to  bind  them* 
selves,  and  both  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Cavour  realized  that, 
even  without  such  promises,  participation  would  give  Piedmont 
a  claim.   There  was  also  tbe  danger  that  Austria  might  join  the 
allies  first  and  Piedmont  be  Idt  isolated;  but  there  were  also 
strong  arguments  on  the  other  side,  for  while  the  Radical  party 
saw  no  obvious  reason  why  Piedmont  should  fight  other  people's 
battles,  and  therefore  opposed  the  alliance,  there  waa  the  risk 
that  Austria  might  join  the  alliance  together  with  Piedmont, 
which   would   have  constituted  a  disastrous  situation.     Da 
Bormida,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  resigned     „j. 
ratfaerthanagtee  to  the  proposal,  and  other  statesmen    2>?Me 
were  equally  opposed  to  it.    Butafterlongnegotiations    fietuss 
the  treaty  of  alliance  was  signed  in  January  1855,  and    JlJt* 
while  Austria  remained  neutral,  a  well-equipped  Pied- 
montese force  of  15,000  men,  under  General  La  Marmora,  sailed 
for  the  Crimea.    Eveiything  turned  out  as  Cavoui  had  hoped. 
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The  Piedmontae  troops  (tistinfluiakcd  tbenudves  in  tbe  field, 
(lining  the  isnnpitlues  of  tlie  French  and  English;  and  at  the 
subsequent  congresi  of  PAris  (1856),  where  Cavour  himself  was 
Sardinian  representative,  the  Italian  question  was  discosied, 
and  the  intolerable  opptuaon  of  the  Italian  pcopks  by  Austria 
and  the  despots  ventilated. 

Austria  at  last  began  to  see  that  a  policy  of  coercion  was 
useless  and  dangerous,  and  made  tentative  efforts  at  conciliation. 
Taxation  was  somewhat  reduced,  the  censorship  was  made  less 
severe,  political  amnesties  were  granted,  humaner  officials  were 
appointed  and  the  Congregations  (a  sort  of  shadowy  consultative 
assembly)  were  revived.  In  iSsfi  the  emperor  and  empress 
visited  their  Italian  dominions,  but  were  received  with  icy 
coldness;  tbe  following  year,  on  the  retirement  of  Radetzlcy 
at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  the  archduke  Maximilian,  an  able, 
cultivated  and  kind-hearted  man,  was  appointed  viceroy.  He 
made  desperate  efforts  to  conciliate  the  population,  and  succeeded 
with  a  few  of  the  nobles,  who  were  led  to  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  an  Italian  confederation,  including  Lombaidy  and 
Venetia  which  would  be  united  to  Austria  by  a  personal  union 
alone;  but  the  immense  majority  of  all  classes  rejected  these 
advances,  and  came  to  r^ard  union  with  Piedmont  irith 
increasng  favour.* 

Meanwhile  Frands  V.  of  Modcna,  restored  to  his  duchy  by 
Austrian  bayonets,  continued  to  govern  according  to  the  traditions 
of  bis  house.  Charles  II.  of  Parma,  after  having  been 
icinstated  by  the  Austtians,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son  Charles  III.  a  drunken  libertine  and  a  cruel  t3rrant 
(Hay  1849);  the  btter  was  assassinated  in  1854,  and 
a  regency  uiider  his  widow.  Matte  Louise,  was  insti- 
tuted during  which  the  government  became  somewhat  mote 
tolerable,  although  by  no  means  free  from  political  persecution; 
in  t857  the  Austrian  troops  evacuated  the  duchy.  I.eopold  of 
Tuscany  suspended  the  consthutioo,  and  in  1852  formally 
abolished  it  by  order  from  Vienna;  he  also  concluded  a  treaty  of 
semi-subjectioo  with  Austria  and  a  Concordat  with  the  pope  for 
granting  freih  piivtteges  to  the  Church.  His  government,  how- 
ever, was  not  characUrised  by  cruelty  like  those  of  his  brother 
despots,  and  Guetraxxi  and  the  other  Ubetais  of  1849,  ahhough 
tried  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  were  merely 
exiled.  Yet  tbe  opposition  gained  recruits  among  all  the  ablest 
and  most  respectable  TuKans.  In  Rome,  after  the  restoration  of 
the  temporal  power  by  the  French  troops,  the  pope  paid  no 
attention  to  Louis  Napoleon's  advice  to  maintain  some  form  of 
constitution,  to  grant  a  general  amnesty,  and  to  secularise  the 
administration.  He  promised,  indeed,  a  consultative  council  of 
state,  and  granted  an  amnesty  from  which  no  less  than  35,000 
persons  were  excluded;  but  on  his  return  to  Kome  (nth  April 
tSso),  after  be  was  quite  certain  that  Fiance  bad  given  up  all 
idea  of  imposing  constitutional  Hmitations  on  him,  he  re-estab- 
lished his  government  on  the  old  lines  of  priestly  abaolntism,  and, 
devoting  himself  to  religious  practices,  left  political  affairs  mostly 
to  the  astute  cardinal  Antonelli,  who  repressed  with  great 
severity  the  political  agitation  which  still  continued.  At  Naples 
^,m,  a  trifling  disturbance  in  September  1849,  led  to  the 
atmml  anrcstof  a  large  number  of  persons  connected  with  the 
t««"*  UnilA  IlaUana,  a  society  somewhat  simiUr  to  the 
******  Carbonari.  The  prisonen  included  Silvio  Spaventa, 
Lnigi  Settcmbrini,  Carlo  Poerio  and  many  other  cultured  and 
worthy  citizens.  Maaycondemnationsfollowed,andhiudiedsof 
"politicali"  were  immured  in  hideous  dungeons,  a  state  of 
things  which  provoked  Gladstone's  famous  letters  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  In  which  Bourbon  rale  was  branded  for  all  time  as 
"  the  negation  of  God  erected  into  a  system  of  government." 
But  oppressive,  corrupt  and  inefficient  as  it  was,  the  government 
was  not  confronted  by  the  nncompromising  hostility  of  the 
wtiole  people;  the  ignorant  priest-ridden  masses  were  either 
indifferent  or  of  mildly  Bourbon  sympathies;  tbe  opposition  was 
constituted  by  the  educated  middle  classes  and  a  part  of  the 

'  The  popular  cry  of  "  Viva  Verdi ! "  did  not  merely  express 
enthusiasm  for  Italy's  most  eminent  musician,  but  signified,  in 
Initials:  "  Viva  Vittorio  Emanuele  Re  d'  Italia  ( " 


nobiUty.  The  revolutionary  attempts  of  Bentivegna  fn  Stdly 
(1856)  and  of  the  Maxzinian  Carlo  Pisacane,  who  landed  at 
Sapri  in  Calabria  with  a  few  followers  in  1857,  failed  from  lack  of 
popular  support,  and  the  leaders  were  killed. 

.  The  decline  of  Mazxini's  influence  was  accompanied  by  the 
rise  of  a  new  movement  in  favour  of  Italian  unity  nnder  Victor 
Emmantiel,  inspired  by  the  Milanese  marqtus  Giorgio  g/,^ , 
Pallavicini,  who  had  spent  14  yean  in  the  Spielberg,  c/«toaW 
and  by  Manin,  living  in  exile  in  Paris,  both  of  them  «r^ 
ex-repubUcans  who  had  become  monarchists.  The  '"*''; 
propaganda  Iras  organized  by  the  Sicilian  La  Farina  by  means 
of  the  SociM  Narimute.  All  who  accepted  the  motto  "  Unity, 
Independence  and  Victor  Emmanuel "  were  admitted  into 
the  society.  Many  of  the  repubh'cans  and  Mazsinians  joined 
it,  but  Mazzini  himself  regarded  it  with  no  sympathy.  In  the 
Austrian  province*  and  in  the  duchies  it  carried  all  before  it, 
and  gained  many  adherents  in  the  Legations,  Rome  and  Naples, 
although  in  the  latter  regions  the  autonomist  feeling  was  stOl 
ttrong  even  among  the  Liberals.  In  Piedmont  itself  it  was  at 
fint  less  successful;  and  Cavour,  although  be  aspired  ultimately 
to  a  united  Italy  with  Rome  as  the  capita),'  openly  professed  no 
ambition  beyond  the  expulsion  of  Austria  and  the  formation  of  a 
North  Italian  kingdom.  But  he  gave  secret  encouragement  to 
the  movement,  and  ended  by  practically  directing  its  activity 
through  La  Farina.  Theking,too,wasinclosesympathywith  the 
society's  aims,  but  for  the  present  it  was  necessary  to  hide  this 
attitude  from  the  eyes  of  the  Fowen,  whose  sympathy  Cavour 
could  only  hope  to  gain  by  professing  hostility  to  evetything  that 
savoured  of  revolution.  Both  the  king  and  his  minister  realized 
that  Piedmont  alone,  even  with  the  help  of  the  National  Society, 
could  not  expel  Austria  from  Italy  without  foreign  assistance. 
Piedmontcse  finances  had  been  strained  to  breaking-point  to 
organize  an  army  obviously  intended  for  other  than  merdy 
defensive  purposes.  Cavour  now  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
isolating  Austria  and  securing  an  alliance  for  her  expulsion. 
A  British  alliance  would  have  been  prefctable,  but  the  British 
government  was  too  much  concerned  with  the  preservation  of 
European  peace.  The  emperor  Napoleon,  almost  alone 
among  Frenchmen,  had  genuine  Italian  sympathies.  'J'*'"" 
But  were  he  to  intervene  in  Italy,  the  intervention  i^, 
would  not  only  have  to  be  successful;  it  would  have 
to  bring  tangible  advantages  to  France.  Hence  his  hesitations 
and  vacillations,  which  Cavour  steadily  worked  to  overcame. 
Suddenly  on  the  14th  of  January  1858  Napoleon's  life  was 
attempted  by  Felice  Onfni  <f.v.)  a  Mazzinian  Romagnol,  who 
believed  that  Napoleon  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  success  oi 
the  revolution  in  Italy.  The  attempt  failed  and  its  author  was 
caught  and  executed,  but  while  it  appeared  at  first  to  destroy 
Napoleon's  Italian  sympathies  and  led  to  a  sharp  interchange  of 
notes  between  Paris  and  Turin,  the  emperor  was  really  impressed 
by  the  attempt  and  by  Oisini's  letter  from  prison  exhorting°him 
to  intervene  in  Italy.  He  realized  how  deep  the  Italian  feeling 
for  independence  must  be,  snd  that  a  refusal  to  act  now  might 
result  in  further  attempts  on  his  Ufe,  as  indeed  Orsini's  letter 
stated.  Consequently  negotiations  with  Cavour  were  resumed, 
and  a  meeting  with  him  was  amnged  to  take  place  at  Plom- 
bitres  (2otb  and  >ist  of  July  1858).  There  it -was  agreed  that 
FVance  shouU  supply  900,000  men  and  Piedmont  100,000  for  the 
expulsion  of  tbe  Austrian  from  Italy,  that  Piedmont  should  be 
expanded  Into  a  kingdom  of  North  Italy,  that  central  Italy  should 
form  a  separate  kingdom,  on  the  throne  of  which  the  emperor 
contemplated  placing  one  of  his  own  relatives,  and  Naples 
another,  possibly  under  Luden  Murat;  the  pope,  while  retaining 
only  the  "  Patrimony  of  St  Peter  "  (the  Roman  province),  would 
be  president  of  the  Italian  confederation.  In  exchange  for 
French  assistance  Piedmont  would  cede  Savoy  and  perhaps 
Nice  to  France;  and  a  marriage  between  Victor  Emmanuel's 
daughter  Clothilde  and  Jerome  Bonaparte,  to  which  Napoleon 
attached  great  importance,  although  not  made  a  definite 
condition.  Was  also  discussed.  No  written  agreement,  however, 
was  signed. 

*La  Farina's  BpbUatio,  0.  a»6. 
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On  tlie  ist  of  Juioaiy  1859,  Kapokoa  astounded  the  diplo- 
matic wodd  by  remarking  to  Baron  Hflbner,  the  Aiutriaa 
ambusador,  at  the  New  Year's  reception  at  the  Tiiileries,  that 
he  regretted  that  relations  between  France  and  Austria  were 
"  not  so  good  as  they  had  been  ";  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
Piedmontese  parliament  on  the  loth  Victor  Emmanuel  pro- 
nounced the  memorable  words  that  he  could  not  be  insensible 
to  the  cry  of  pain  (>I  pido  di  ddort)  which  reached  him  from  all 
paru  of  Italy.  Yet  after  these  warlike  dedarations  and  after 
the  signing  of  a  military  convention  at  Turin,  the  king  agreeing 
to  all  the  conditions  proposed  by  Napoleon,  the  latter  suddenly 
became  pacific  again,  and  adopted  the  Ruisian  suggestion  that 
Italian  aflain  should  be  settled  by  a  congress.  Austria  agreed 
on  condition  that  Piedmont  should  disarm  ahd  should  not  be 
admitted  to  the  congress.  Lord  MaJmesbury  urged  the  Sardinian 
government  to  yield;  but  Cavour  refused  to  disarm,  or  to  accept 
the  principle  of  a  congress,  unless  Piedmont  were  admitted  to 
it  on  equal  terms  with  the  other  Foweis.  As  neither  the  Sardinian 
nor  the  Austrian  government  seemed  disposed  to  yield,  the  idea 
of  a  congress  had  to  be  abandoned.  Lord  Malmesbury  now 
propcsed  that  all  three  Powers  should  disarm  simultaneously 
and  that,  as  suggested  by  Austria,  the  precedent  of  Laibach 
should  be  followed  and  all  the  Italian  states  invited  to  plead 
their  cause  at  the  bar  of  the.  Great  Powers.  To  this  course 
Napoleon  consented,  to  the  despair  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Cavour,  who  saw  in  this  a  proof  that  he  wished  to  back  out 
of  his  engagement  and  make  war  impossible.  When  war  seemed 
imminent  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  especially  from 
Lombaidy,  had  come  pouring  into  Piedmont  to  enrol  tliemselves 
in  the  amy  or  in  the  specially  raised  volunteer  corps  (the  com- 
maad  of  which  was  given  to  Garibaldi),  and  "  to  go  to  Piedmont " 
became  a  test  of  patriotism  throughout  the  country.  Urged  by 
a  peremptoiy  message  from  Napoleon,  Cavour  saw  the  necessity 
of  bowing  to  the  will  of  Europe,  of  disbanding  the  volunteers 
and  reducing  the  army  to  a  peace  footing.  The  situation,  how- 
ever, was  saved  by  a  false  move  on  the  part  of  Austria.  At 
Vienna  the  war  party  was  in  the  ascendant;  the  convention 
for  disarmament  had  been  signed,  but  so  far  from  its  being 
carried  out,  the  reserves  were  actually  called  out  on  the  12th  of 
April;  and  on  the  33rd,  before  Cavour's  decision  was  known 
at  Vienna,  an  Austrian  ultimatum  reached  Turin,  summoning 
Piedmont  to  disarm  within  three  days  on  pain  of  invasion. 
Cavovr  was  filled  with  joy  at  the  torn  afiain  had  taken,  for 

Austria  now  appeared  as  the  aggressor.  On  the 
"■■"  apth  Francis  Joseph  declared  war,  and  the  next  day 
2^  hbttoopscraJedtheTidno,amovewhicfawasfoUowed, 

as  Napoleon  had  suted  it  would  be,  by  •  French 
deciantion  of  war.  The  military  events  of  the  Italian  war  of 
1859  are  described  under  Itauan  Waxs.  The  actions  of 
Montebello  (May  30),  Falestro(May  31)  and  Mclegnano  (June 
8)  and  the  battles  of  Magenta  (June  4)  and  SoUerino  (June  34) 
ail  went  against  the  Austrians.  Garibaldi's  volunteers  raised 
the  standard  of  insurrection  and  held  the  field  in  the  region  of 
the  Italian  lakes.  After  Solferino  the  allies  prepared  to  besiege 
the  (2uadrilat««i  Then  Napoleon  suddenly  drew  back,  un- 
willing, for  many  reasons,  to  continue  the  campaign.  Firstly, 
he  doubted  whether  the  allies  were  strong  enou^  to  attack  the 
Quadrilateral,  for  he  saw  the  defects  of  his  own  army's  orgaoiu- 
tion;  secondly,  he  began  to  feai  intervention  by  Prussia,  whose 
attitude  appeared  menacing;  thirdly,  although  really  aniious 
to  expel  the  Austrians  from  Italy,  he  did  not  wish  to  create  a 
too  powerful  Italian  suto  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  which,  besides 
constituting  a  potential  danger  to  France,  might  threaten  the 
pope's  temporal  power,  and  Napoleon  believed  that  he  could  not 
stand  without  the  clerical  vote;  fourthly,  the  war  bad  been 
decUred  against  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen 
and  was  even  now  far  from  popular.  Consequently,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  Europe,  while  the  allied  forces  were  drawn  up 
ready  for  battle.  Napoleon,  without  consulting  Victor  Emmanuel, 
sent  General  Fleuiy  on  the  6th  of  July  to  Francis  Joseph  to  ask 
for  an  armistice,  which  was  agreed  to.  The  king  was  now 
informed,  and  on  the  8th  Generals  Vaillant,  Delia  Rocca  and 


Heai  met  at  VOIafranca  and  arranged  an  armistice  imtB  the 
iSth  of  August.  But  the  king  and  Cavour  were  terribly  upaet  tqr 
this  move,  which  meant  peace  without  Venetia;  Cavour  _.... 
hurried  to  tlie  king's  headquaiten  at  Monmmhaeo  ^fTjL** 
and  in  excited,  almost  disrespectful,  language  implored  »-—  , 
him  not  to  agree  to  peace  and  to  continue  the  war 
alone,  relying  on  the  Piedmontese  army  and  a  general  Italian 
revolution.  But  Victor  Emmanuel  on  this  occasion  proved  the 
greater  statesman  of  the  two;  he  nndcntood  that,  hard  a»  it 
was,  he  must  content  himself  with  Lombardy  for  the  present,  lest 
all  be  lost.  On  the  nth  the  two  cinpenns  met  at  ViUafianca, 
where  they  agreed  that  Lombardy  shouU  be  ceded  to  Piedmont, 
and  Venetia  retained  by  Austria  bat  governed  by  Liberal  methods; 
that  the  rulers  of  Tuscany,  Parma  and  Modcsui,  who  had  been 
again  deposed,  should  be  restored,  the  Papal  States  reformed, 
the  Legations  given  a  separate  administration  and  the  pope 
made  president  of  an  Itidian  confederation  including  Austria 
as  mistress  of  Venetia.  It  was  a  revival  of  the  old  impossible 
federal  idea,  which  would  have  left  Italy  divided  and  dominated 
by  Austria  and  France.  Victor  Enunannel  regretfully  signed 
the  peace  preliminaries,  adding,  however,  four  etqmmc  anuernt 
(which  meant  that  he  made  no  undertaking  with  regard  to 
central  Italy),  and  Cavour  resigned  office. 

The  Lombard  campaign  bad  produced  important  eOects 
throughout  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  Sardinian  government  had 
formally  invited  that  of  Tuscany  to  participate  in 
the  war  of  liberation,  and  on  the  grasdduke  rejecting 
the  proposal,  moderates  and  democrats  combined  to 
present  an  ultimatum  to  Leopold  demanding  that  h« 
should  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,  grant  a  constitu- 
tion and  take  part  in  the  campaign.  On  his  refusal  Florence  rose 
as  one  man,  and  he,  feeling  that  he  could  not  rely  on  his  troops, 
abandoned  T^iscany  on  the  27th  of  April  1859.  A  provisiooal 
government  was  formed,  led  by.  UbaMino  Peruzzi,  and  was 
strengthened  on  the  8th  of  May  by  the  inclusion  of  Baron 
Bettino  Ricasoli,  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  who  became 
the  real  head  of  the  administration,  and  all  thnudi  the  ensuing 
critical  period  aimed  unswervingly  at  Italian  unity.  Victor 
Emmanuel,  at  the  request  of  the'people,  assumed  the  protector- 
ate over  Tuscany,  where  he  was  represented  by  the  Sardinian 
minister  BoncompagnL  On  the  sjrd  of  May  Prince  Napoleon, 
with  a  French  army  corps,  landed  at  Leghorn,  his  avowed  object 
being  to  threaten  the  Austrian  6ank;'  and  m  June  these  troops, 
together  with  a  Tuscan  contingent,  departed  for  Lombardy. 
In  the  duchy  of  Modena  an  insurrection  had  broken  out,  and 
after  Magenta  Duke  Francis  jomed  the  Austrian  army  in 
Lombardy,  leaving  a  regency  in  charge.  But  on  the  I4lh  of 
June  the  municipality  formed  a  provisional  government  and 
proclaimed  annexation  to  Piedmont;  L.  C.  Farini  was  chosen 
dictator,  and  4000  Modeneae  Joined  the  allies.  The  duchess- 
regent  of  Parma  also  withdrew  to  Austrian  territory,  and  on 
the  nth  of  June  annexation  to  Piedmont  was  proclaimed. 
At  the  same  time  the  Austrians  evacuated  the  Legations  and 
Cardinal  Milesi,  the  iiapal  representative,  departed.  The  muni- 
cipality of  Bologna  formed  a  Cimto,  to  which  Romagna  and 
the  Marches  adhered,  and  invoked  the  dictatorship  of  Victor 
Emmanuel;  at  Perugia,  too,  a  provisional  government  ms 
constituted  under  F.  Guardabassi.  But  the  Marches  were 
soon  reoccupied  by  pontifical  troops,  and  Perugia  (ell,  its  capture 
being  followed  by  ao  indiscriminate  massacre  of  men,  women 
and  children.  In  July  the  man|liisD'Azeglio  arrived  at  Boiogna 
as  royal  commissioner. 

After  the  meetings  at  Villaftanca  Napolean  returned  to  Fiance. 
The  question  of  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  had  not  been 
raised;  for  the  emperor  had  not  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  bargain, 
that  he  would  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  Italy,  since  Venice  was 
yet  to  be  freed.  At  the  same  time  he  was  resolutely  <¥posed 
10  the  Piedmontese  aimexations  in  central  Italy.  But  hei« 
Cavour  intervened,  for  he  was  determined  to  maintain  the 
annexations,  at  all  costs.  Although  he  had  resigned,  he  remained 

*  In  reality  the  emperor  was  contemplating  an  Etrurian  Idngdeaa 
with  the  prince  at  its  bead. 
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in  office  until  Rattuzi  coutd  form  a  new  ministiy;  and  while 
offiCiaUy  recalling  the  royal  commissioners  according  to  the 
preliminaries  of  Villafranca,  he  privately  encouiaged  them  to 
remain  and  organize  resistance  to  the  return  of  the  despots,  If 
necessary  by  force  (see  Cavoux).  Farini,  who  in  August  was 
elected  dictator  of  Parma  as  well  as  Modena,  and  RicasoU,  who 
since,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Sardinian  commissioner  Bon- 
compagni,  had  become  supreme  in  Tuscany,  were  now  the  men 
who  by  their  energy  and  determination  achieved  the  annexation 
of  central  Italy  to  Piedmont,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  apposition 
of  the  French  emperor  and  the  weakness  of  many  Italian  Liberals. 
In  August  Marco  Minghetti  succeeded  in  forming  a  military 
league  and  a  customs  union  between  Tuscany,  Romagna  and 
the  duchies,  and  in  procuring  the  adoption  of  the  Kedmontcsc 
codes;  and  envoys  were  sent  to  Pass  to  mollify  Napoleon. 
Constituent  assemblies  met  and  voted  for  um'ty  under  Victor 
'Emmanuel,  but  the  lung  could  not  openly  accept  the  proposal 
owing  to  the  empctor's  opposition,  backed  by  the  presence  of 
French  anxiics  in  Lombardy;  at  a  word  from  Napoleon  there 
might  have  been  an  Austrian,  and  perhaps  a  Franco-Austrian, 
Invasion  of  central  Italy.  But  to  Napoleon's  statement  that 
he  couM  not  agree  to  the  unification  of  Italy,  as  he  was  bound 
by  his  promises  to  Austria  at  VUlafranca,  Victor  Emmanuel 
replied  that  he  himself,  after  Magenta  and  Solferino,  was  bound 
in  honour  to  link  his  fate  with  that  of  the  Italian  people;  and 
General  Manfredo  Fanti  was  sent  by  the  Turin  government  to 
organiie  the  army  of  the  Central  Lngue,  with  Garibaldi  under 
him. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  ZQrich  on  the  loth 
of  November  were  practically  identical  with  those  of  the  pre- 
liminaries  of  Villafranca.  It  was  soon  evident,  however, 
jSSi  ^^^  ^^'  Italian  question  was  far  from  being  settled. 
Central  Italy  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  treaty,  and 
offered  the  dictatorship  to  Prince  Carignano,  who,  himself  unable 
to  accept  owing  to  Napoleon's  opposition ,  suggested  Boncompagni, 
who  was  accordingly  elected.  Napoleon  now  realized  that  it 
wmild  be  impossible,  without  running  serious  risks,  to  oppose 
the  movement  in  favour  of  unity.  He  suggested  an  international 
congress  on  the  question;  inspired  a  pamphlet,  Le  Papc  et  U 
Conpis,  which  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  papal  territory,  and 
wrote  to  the  pope  advising  him  to  cede  Romagna  in  order  to 
obtain  better  guarantees  for  the  rest  of  his  dominions.  The 
proposed  congress  fell  through,  and  Napoleon  thereupon  raised 
the  question  of  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy  as  the  price  of 
his  consent  to  the  union  of  the  central  provinces  with  the  Italian 
kingdom.  In  January  1866  the  Rattazri  mim'stry  fell,  after 
completing  the  fusion  of  Lombardy  with  Piedmont,  and  Cavour 
was  again  summoned  by  the  king  to  the  head  of  aflfairs. 

Cavour  well  knew  the  unpopularity  that  would  fall  upon  him 
by  consenting  to  the  cessidn  of  Nice,  the  birthplace  of  Garibaldi, 
and  Savoy,  the  cradle  of  the  royal  house;  but  he  realized  the 
necessity  of  the  sacrifice,  if  central  Italy  was  to  be  won.  The 
negotiations  were  long  drawn  out;  for  Cavour  struggled  to  save 
Nice  and  Napoleon  was  anxious  to  make  conditions,  especially 
as  regards  Tuscany.  At  last,  on  the  Mth  of  March,  the  treaty 
was  signed  whereby  the  cession  was  agreed  upon,  but  subject 
to  the  vote  of  the  populations  concerned  and  ratification  by  the 
Italian  parliament.  The  king  having  formally  accepted  the 
volunta^  annexation  of  the  duchies,  Tuscany  and  Romagna, 
appointed  the  prince  of  Carignano  viceroy  with  Ricasoli  as 
governor-general  (iind  of  March),  and  was  immediately  after- 
wards excommunicated  by  the  pope.  On  the  2nd  of  April  i860 
the  new  Italian  parliament,  including  members  from  central 
Italy,  assembled  at  Turin.  Three  weeks  later  the  treaty  of 
Turin  ceding  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  was  ratified,  though 
not  without  much  opposition,  and  Cavour  was  fiercely  reviled 
lor  his  share  in  the  transaction,  especially  by  Garibaldi,  who 
even  contemplated  an  expedition  to  Nice,  but  was  induced  to 
desist  by  the  king. 

In  May  rSso  Ferdinand  of  Naples  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Francis  II.,  who  gave  no  signs  of  any  intention  to  change  his 
lather's  poli^,  and,  in  spite  of  Napoleon's  advice,  tefused  to 


grant  a  constitution  or  to  enter  Inter  *M  alGaace  with  SardMa. 
The  result  was  a  revolutionary  agitation  which  in  SIdly,  stirred 
up  by  Maziini's  agents,  Rosalino  Filo  and  Francesco 
Crispi,  culminated,  on  the  jth  of  April  i860,  in  open 
revolt.  An  invitation  had  been  sent  Garibakli  to  put  ^^a 
himself  at  the  bead  of  the  movement;  at  first  he 
had  refused,  but  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  insatrcctioa 
toon  determined  him  to  risk  all  on  a  bold  stroke,  and  en  the 
jth  of  May  he  embarked  at  Quarto,  near  Genoa,  with  Bixio, 
the  Hungarian  TQrr  and  some  1000  picked  foUoweis,  on  two 
steamers.  The  preparations  for  the  expedition,  openly  made, 
were  viewed  by  Cavotir  with  mixed  feelings.  With  its  object 
he  sympathized;  yet  be  could  not  give  official  saiction  to 
an  armed  attack  on  a  friendly  power,  nor  on  the  other  hand 
could  he  forbid  an  action  entbusiaatically  approved  by  pubh'c 
opinion.  He  accordingly  directed  the  Sardinian  admiral  Penano 
only  to  arrest  the  expedition  should  it  touch  at  a  Sardinian  port; 
while  in  reply  to  the  indignant  protests  of  the  continental 
powers  he  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  affair.  On  the  nth 
Garibaldi  landed  at  Maisah,  without  opposition,  defeated  the 
NeapoUtan  forces  at  Calata&mi  on  the  isth,  and  00  the  STth 
entered  Palermo  in  triumph,  where  he  proclaimed  himself,  ia 
King  Victor  Emmanuel's  name,  dictator  of  Sicily  By  the  end 
of  July,  after  the  hald-won  victory  of  Milazzo,  the  whole  island, 
with  the  exception  of  the  citadel  of  Messina  and  a  few  unini' 
portant  ports,  was  in  his  hands. 

From  Cavour's  point  of  view,  the  situation  was  now  one  of 
extreme  anxiety.  It  was  certain  that,  his  work  in  Sicily  done, 
Garibaldi  would  turn  his  attention  to  the  Neapolitan  dominions 
on  the  mainland;  and  beyond  these  lay  Umbiia  and  the  Marches 
and — Rome.  It  was  all-important  that  whatever  victories 
Garibaldi  might  win  should  be  won  for  the  Italian  kingdom, 
and,  above  all,  that  no  ill-timed  attack  on  the  Papal  States 
should  provoke  an  intervention  of  the  powers.  La  Farina  was 
accordingly  sent  to  Palermo  to  urge- the  immediate  annexation  of 
Sicily  to  Piedmont.  But  Garibaldi,  who  wished  to  keep  a  free 
hand,  distrusted  Cavour  and  scorned  all  counsels  of  expediency, 
refused  to  agree;  Sirily  was  the  necessary  base  for  bis  projected 
invaaon  of  Naples;  it  would  be  time  enough  to  announce  its 
union  with  Piedmont  when  Victor  Emmanuel  had  been  pro- 
claimed king  of  United  Italy  in  Rome.  Foiled  by  the  dictator's 
stubbornness,  Cavour  had  once  more  to  take  to  underhand 
methods;  and,  while  continuing  futile  negotiations  with  King 
Francis,  sent  his  agents  into  Naples  to  stir  up  disaffection  and 
create  a  sentiment  in  favour  of  national  unity  strong  enough,  in 
any  event,  to  force  Garibaldi's  hand. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  in  spite  of  the  protests  and  threats  of 
most  of  the  powers,  the  Garibaldians  began  to  cross  the  Straits, 
and  in  a  short  time  30,000  of  them  were  on  the  main-  _^^„, 
land.  The  Bourbonists  in  Calabria,  utterly  dis-  STIySpiBi 
organized,  broke  before  the  invincible  red-shirts,  and 
the  40,000  men  defending  the  Salemo-Avcllino  line  made 
no  better  resistance,  being  eventually  ordered  to  fall  back 
on  the  Volturno.  On  the  6th  of  September  King  Francis,  with 
his  family  and  several  of  the  ministen,  sailed  for  Gaeta,  and  the 
next  day  Garibaldi  entered  Naples  alone  in  advance  of  the  army, 
and  was  enthusiastically  welcomed.  He  proclaimed  himself 
dictator  of  the  kingdom,  with  Bertani  as  secretary  of  state,  but 
as  a  proof  of  his  loyalty  he  consigned  the  NeapoUtan  fleet  to 
Pcrsano. 

His  rapid  success,  meanwhile,  inspired  both  the  French 
emperor  and  the  government  of  Turin  with  misgivings.    There 
was  a  danger  that  Garibaldi's  entoitrage,  composed  of    _ 
cx-Mazrinians,  might  induce  him  to  proclaim  a  republic  JJJ'JJ*" 
and   march   on   Rome;   which  would   have   meant  rfc|Hi„„( 
French  intervention  and  the  undoing  of  all  Cavour's 
work.     King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Cavour  both  wrote  to 
Garibaldi  urging  him  not  to  spoil  all  by  aiming  at  too  much. 
But  Garibaldi  poured  scorn  on  all  suggestions  of  compromise; 
and  Cavour  saw  that  the  situation  could  only  be  saved  ^ 
the  armed  participation  of   Piedmont   in  the  libcntior 
south  Italy. 
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Hie  ritoation  wu,  indeed,  safficientlr  aitfnl.  The  uniat 
in  Maplo  had  spread  into  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  and  the 
papal  troopa,  under  General  Lamoridire,  were  preparing  to 
suppress  it.  Had  they  succeeded,  the  position  of  the  Pied- 
montese  in  Komagna  would  have  been  imperilled,  had  they 
{ailed,  the  road  would  have  been  open  for  Garibaldi  to  march 
on  Kome.  In  the  circumstances,  Cavour  decided  that  Piedmont 
must  anticipate  Garibaldi,  occupy  Umbiia  and  the  Marches 
and  place  Italy  between  the  red-shirts  and  Rome.  His  excuse 
was  the  pope's  refusal  to  dismiss  his  foieign  levies  (September  7). 
On  the  nth  of  September  a  Piedmontese  army  of  35,000  men 
crossed  the  frontier  at  La  Cattolica;  on  the  xSth  the  pontifical 
army  was  crushed  at  Castelfidardo;  and  when,  on  the  39th, 
Ancona  fell,  Umbria  and  the  Marches  were  in  the  power  of 
Piedmont.  On  the  ijtfa  of  October  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
crossed  the  Neapolitan  border  at  the  head  of  bis  troops. 

It  had  been  a  race  between  Garibaldi  and  the  Piedmontese. 
"  If  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  Voltumo  before  Garibaldi  teaches 
La  Catlolics,"  Cavour  had  said, "  the  monarchy  is  lost,  and  Italy 
will  remain  in  the  prison-house  of  the  Revolution."  ■  Fortun- 
ately for  his  policy,  the  red-shirts  had  encountered  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  their  advance  in  the  Neapolitan  aimy  entrenched 
00  the  Voltumo  under  the  guns  of  Capua.  On  the  xgth  of 
September  the  Caribaldiam  heffca  their  attadi  on  this  position 
with  their  usual  impetuous  valour;  but  they  were  repulsed 
again  and  again,  and  it  was  not  till  the  2nd  of  October,  after 
a  two  days'  pitched  battle,  that  they  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
position.  The  way  was  now  open  for  the  advance  of  the  Pied- 
montese, who,  save  at  Isemia,  encountered  practically  no 
resistance.  On  the  sgtb  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi  met, 
and  on  the  7th  of  November  they  entered  Naples  together 
Garibaldi  now  resigned  his  authority  into  the  lung's  hands  and, 
refusing  the  title  and  other  honours  offered  to  him,  retired  to  his 
island  home  of  Caprera.' 

Gaeta  remained  still  to  be  taken.  The  Piedmontese  under 
Cialdini  had  begun  the  siege  on  the  5th  of  November,  but  it  was 
ll,g~gf.  not  until  the  lOth  of  January  1861,  when  at  the 
mtSot  instance  of  Great  Britain  Napoleon  withdrew  his 
—in*  squadron,  that  the  blockade  could  be  made  complete. 
**«•*•  On  the  i3ih  of  February  the  fortress  surrendered, 
^^*''  Francis  and  his  family  having  departed  by  sea  for 
papal  territory.  The  citadel  of  Messina  capitulated  on  the  nsnd, 
and  Civitella  del  Tronto,  the  last  stronghold  of  Bourbonism, 
on  the  2ist  of  March.  On  the  iSth  of  Februaiy  the  first  Italian 
parliament  met  at  Turin,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Italy.  The  new  kingdom  was  recognized  by  Great 
Britain  within  a  fortnight,  by  France  three  months  later,  and 
subsequently  by  other  powers.  It  included  the  whole  peninsula 
except  Venetia  and  Rome,  and  these  the  government  and  the 
nation  were  determined  to  annex  sooner  or  later. 

There  were,  however,  other  aerious  problenu  calBng  for  im- 
mediate attention.  The  country  had  to  Be  built  up  and  converted 
_^^.  from  an  agglomeration   of   scattered    medieval   princi- 

*T"f*"V  palities  into  a  unified  modem  nation.  The  firet  question 
^vULH^  which  arose  was  that  of  brigandage  in  the  south.  Brigand' 
"""'"'"  age  had  always  existed  in  the  NcanoUtan  kingdom,  largely 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people ;  but  the  evil  was  now 
aggravated  by  the  mistake  of  the  new  government  in 
dismissing  the  Bourbon  troops,  and  then  calling  them  out 
•gain  as  recruits.  A  great  many  turnra  brigands  rather  than  serve 
again,  and  together  n-ith  the  remaining  adherents  of  Bourbon  rule  and 
malefacton  of  all  kinds,  were  made  use  of  by  the  ex-king  and  his 
tnlouragt  to  harass  the  Italian  administration.  Bands  of  desperadoes 
were  formed,  commanded  by  the  most  infamous  criminals  and  by 
foreigners  who  came  to  fight  in  what  they  were  led  to  believe  was 
an  Italian  Vmdie,  but  which  was  in  reality  a  campaign  of  Iwtcbery 
and  plunder.  Villages  were  sacked  and  burnt,  men,  women  and 
children  mutilated,  tortured  or  roasted  alive,  ai\d  women  outraged. 
The  authors  of  these  deeds  when  pursued  by  troops  fled  into  papal 
territory,-  where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  authorities  and  allowed 
to  relit  and  raise  fresh  recruits  under  the  aegis  of  the  Church.  The 
prime  organizers  of  the  moveinent  were  King  Francis's  urKle,  the 
count  of  Trapani,  and  Muns.  dc  M6rode,  a  Belgian  ecclesiastic  who 


'  N.  Bianchi,  Cavmr,  p.  u8. 

'  He  asked  for  the  Neapolilan  viceroyalty  for  life,  which  the  king 
very  wisely  refused. 


eaioyed  imnenae  ioflueoce  at  the  Vatican.  The  task  of  auppwriiy 
brigandage  was  entrusted  to  Generals  L.a  Marmora  and  Qaldiai; 
but  in  spite  of  extreme  severity,  justifiable  in  the  dreuirutances.  it 
took  four  or  five  years  completely  to  suppress  the  movement.  Its 
vitality,  indeed,  was  largely  due  to  the  misukea  made  by  the 
new  administration,  conducted  as  this  was  by  officials  ignosant  of 
outhern  conditions  and  out  of  sympathy  with  a  people  far  more 
primitive  titan  in  any  other  part  of  the  peninsula.  I^)litically,  its 
sole  outcome  was  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  allowing  the  eontinu- 
ance  of  an  independent  Roman  state  in  tlie  heart  of  Italy. 

Another  of  the  goyemment's  difl&culties  was  the  question  of  what 
to  do  with  Garibaldi's  volunteers.  Fanti,  the  minister  of  war,  had 
three  armies  to  incorporate  in  that  of  Piedmont,  viz.  that  -^  ^ 
of  central  Italy,  that  of  the  Bourbons  and  that  of  Garibaldi.  !*?!-- 
The  first  caused  no  diHiculty;  the  rank  and  file  of  the  t*Zh> 
second  were  mostly  disbanded,  but  a  number  of  the  ofiScers  ^trm, 
were  taken  into  the  Italian  army;the  third  offered  a  more 
serious  problem.  Garibaldi  demanded  that  all  hisoffioers  should  be 
given  equivalent  rank  in  the  Italian  army,  and  in  this  he  had  the 
support  of  Fanti.  Cavour,  on  the  other  hand,  while  anxious  to  deal 
generously  with  the  Garibaldians,  recognized  the  impossibility  of  such 
a  course,  which  would  not  only  have  offended  the  conservative  spirit 
of  the  Fiedmontcsc  military  caste,  which  disliked  and  des[Msed 
irregular  troops,  but  would  almost  certainlv  Itave  introduced  into  the 
army  an  element  of  indiscipline  and  disorder. 

On  the  s8tb  of  April  the  questjon  of  the  volunteen  was 
discussed  in  one  of  the  most  dramatic  sittings  of  the 
Italian  parliament.  Catibaldi,  elected  member  for  Naples, 
denounced  Cavour  in  immeasured  terms  for  his  treatment  of  the 
volunteers  and  for  the  cession  of  Nice,  accusing  him  of  leading 
the  cotmtry  to  civil  war  These  charges  produced  a  tremendous 
uproar,  but  Bixio  by  a  splendid  appeal  for  concord  succeeded 
in  calming  the  two  adveisaries.  On  the  a3rd  of  April  they  were 
formally  reconciled  in  the  ptesence  of  the  king,  but  the  scene  of 
the  iStii  of  April  hastened  Cavour's  end.  In  May  the  Roman 
question  was  discussed  in  parliament.  Cavour  bad  often  declared 
that  in  the  end  the  capital  of  Italy  must  be  Rome,  for  it  alone  of 
all  Italian  cities  bad  an  unquestioned  claim  to  moral  supremacy, 
and  his  views  of  a  free  church  in  a  free  state  were  well  knowtL 
He  had  negotiated  secretly  with  the  pope  through  unofficial 
agents,  and  sketched  out  a  scheme  of  settlement  of  the  Roman 
question,  which  foreshadowed  in  its  main  features  the  law  of 
papal  guarantees.  But  it  was  not  given  him  to  see  this  problein 
solved,  for  his  health  was  broken  by  the  strain  of  the  _  ... 
last  few  years,  during  which  practically  the  whole  cm*mn. 
administration  of  the  country  was  concentrated  in  his 
hands.  He  died  after  a  short  illness  on  the  6ih  of  June  1861, 
at  a  moment  when  Italy  had  the  greatest  need  of  his  statesman- 
ship. 

Ricasoli  now  became  prime  minister,  Cavour  having  advised 
the  king  to  that  effect  The  financial  ^tuation  was  far  from 
brilliant,  for  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of 
Italy  were  far  larger  than  the  total  of  those  of  all  the 
separate  states,  and  everything  had  to  be  created  or 
rebuilt.  The  budget  of  x86i  showed  a  deficit  of 
344,000.000  lire,  while  the  service  of  the  debt  was 
110,000,000;  deficits  were  met  by  new  loans  issued  on  unfavour- 
able terms  (that  of  July  1861  for  500,000,000  lire  cost  the  govern- 
ment 714,833,000),  and  government  stock  fell  as  low  as  56.  It 
was  now  that  the  period  of  reckless  finance  began  which,  save  for 
a  lucid  interval  under  Sella,  was  to  last  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
century  Considering  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  coming 
war  for  Venice,  heavy  expenditure  was  inevitable,  but  good 
management  might  have  rendered  the  situation  less  dangerous. 
Ricasoli,  honest  and  capable  as  he  was,  failed  to  win  popularity; 
his  attitude  on  the  Roman  question,  which  became  more  un- 
compromising after  the  failure  of  his  attempt  at  conciliation, 
and  his  desire  to  emancipate  Italy  from  French  predominance, 
brou^t  down  on  him  the  hostility  of  Napoleon.  He  fell  in 
March  1862,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rattazzi,  who  being  more 
pliable  and  intriguing  managed  at  first  to  please  every- 
body, including  Garibaldi  At  this  time  the  extremists 
and  even  the  moderates  were  full  of  schemes  for  liberat- 
ing Venice  and  Rome.  Garibaldi  had  a  plan,  with  which  the 
premier  was  connected,  for  attacking  Austria  by  raising  a  revolt 
in  the  Balkans  and  Hungary,  and  later  he  conlcmpUted  a  laid 
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into  the  Trentino;  but  the  govenment,  tedag  the  danger  of  »ch 
an  attempt,  arrested  several  Garibaldiam  at  Samico  (near 
Bieida),  and  in  the  Imeute  which  foUoirad  seven]  persons  were 
ahot  Garibaldi  now  became  an  opponent  o{  the  ministiy,  and 
-^^_  in  June  went  to  Sicily,  when,  after  taking  counsel 
a^jiMi^  with  liis  former  foUowen,  he  decided  on  an  Immediate 
AOk^at  raid  on  Rome.  He  summoned  his  legionaries,  and  in 
^W***  August  crossed  over  to  Calabria  with  looo  men.  His 
^HSr  intentions  in  the  main  were  still  lojral,  for  be  desued 
to  capture  Rome  for  the  kingdom;  and  he  did  his 
best  to  avoid  the  regulars  tardily  sent  against  him.  On  the 
39th  of  August  i86a,  however,  he  encountered  a  force  under 
Fillavidni  at  Aspromonte,  and,  although  Garibaldi  ordered  his 
men  not  to  fire,  some  of  the  raw  Sicilian  volunteers  discharged  a 
few  volleys  which  were  returned  by  the  regulars.  Garibaldi 
himself  was  senonsly  wounded  and  t^cen  prisoocr.  He  was  shut 
op  in  the  ftntress  of  Varignaao,  and  after  endless  discussions  as  to 
whether  be  should  be  tried  or  not,  the  question  was  settled  by  an 
amnesty.  The  affair  made  the  ministry  so  unpopular 
that  it  was  forced  to  resign.  Farini,  who  succeeded, 
retired  almost  at  once  on  account  of  ill-health,  and 
Minghetti  tiecamc  premier,  with  Visconti-Venosta  as  minister 
for  foreign  aSairs.  The  financial  situation  continued  to  be 
seriously  embarrassing;  deficit  was  piled  on  deficit,  loan  upon 
loan,  and  the  service  of  the  debt  rose  bom  90,000,000  lire  in 
1860  to  310,000,000  in  1864. 

Negotiations  were  resumed  with  Napoleon  for  the  evacuation 
ci  RMtte  by  the  French  troops;  but  tbe  emperor,  though  hesaw 
fr^ff,^  that  the  temporal  power  could  not  for  ever  be  supported 
UMfy  mad  by  French  bayonets,  desired  some  guarantee  that  the 
OfK'mta  evacuation  should  not  be  followed,  at  all  events 
•■""•"■  immediately,  by  an  Italian  occupation,  lest  Catholic 
opinion  should  lay  the  blame  for  this  upon  France.  Ultimately 
the  two  governments  concluded  a  convention  on  the  >5th  of 
September  1864,  whereby  France  agreed  to  withdraw  her  troops 
from  Rome  so  soon  as  the  papal  army  should  be  reoiganiaed, 
or  at  the  outside  within  two  years,  Italy  undertaking  not  to 
attack  it  nor  permit  others  to  do  so,  and  to  transfer  the  capital 
from  Turin  to  some  other  city  within  six  months.'  The  change  of 
capital  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  definite  abandonment  of 
the  Rama  eapilak  programme,  although  in  reality  it  waa  to  be 
merely a<a^^(stage)ontheway>  Theconventionwaskeptsecret, 
but  the  last  ckuse  leaked  out  and  caused  the  bitterest 
feeling  among  the  people  of  Turin,  who  would  have 
been  resigned  to  losing  the  capital  provided  it  were 
transferred  to  Rome,  but  resented  the  fact  that  it  was 
*""  to  be  established  in  any.  other  city,  and  that  the  con- 

vention was  made  without  consulting  parliament.  Demonstra- 
tions were  held  which  were  repressed  with  unaecesaary  vfolence, 
and  although  the  change  of  capital  was  not  unpopular  in  the  rest  of 
Italy,  where  the  Ptcmonlcsiitno  of  the  new  ligime  was  beginning 
to  arouse  jealousy,  the  secrecy  with  which  the  aSair  was  arranged 
and  theshootbig  down  of  the  people  in  Turit  raised  such  a  storm 
of  disapptoval  that  the  king  for  the  first  time  used  his  privilege 
of  dismiuing  the  ministry.  Under  La  Marmora's  ad- 
^mrmart  ministration  the  September  convention  was  ratified, 
MiMimiiy.  and  the  capital  was  transferred  to  Fknence  the  ioUow 
ing  year.  This  aifair  resulted  in  an  important 
political  change,  for  the  Picdmontese  deputies,  hitherto  the 
bulwarks  of  moderate  conservatism,  now  shifted  to  the  Left  or 
constitutional  opposition. 

Meanwhile,  the  Venetian  question  was  becoming  more  and 

more  acute.    Every  Italian  felt  the  presence  of  the  Austrians  in 

the  lagoons  as  a  national  humiliation,  and  between 

2]||J221J    1859  and  1866  countless  plots  were  hatched  for  their 

expulsion.    But,  in  spite  of  the  sympathy  of  the  king, 

tbe  attemfit  to  raise  armed  bands  in  Venelia  had  no  success,  and 

it  became  dear  that  the  foreigner  could  only  be  driven  from  the 

peninsula  by  r^lar  war.    To  wage  this  alone  Italy  was  still  too 

weak,  and  it  was  necessary  to  look  round  for  an  ally.    Napoleon 

»  The  coonterblast  of  I^us  IX.  to  this  convention  was  the  encyclical 

Qmanui  Canal  Doc.  8,  I864,  followed  by  the  lanous  SyUatiu. 


was  sympathetic;  he  desired  to  see  the  Austrians  expelled,  and 
the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX.,  which  had  stirred  up  the  more  aggressive 
elements  among  the  French  clergy  against  his  government,  had 
brought  him  once  more  into  harmony  with  the  views  of  Victor 
Emmanuel;  but  he  dared  not  brave  French  public  opinion  by 
another  war  with  Austria,  nor  did  Italy  desire  an  alliance 
which  would  only  have  been  bought  at  the  price  of  further 
cessions.  There  remained  Prussia,  which,  now  that  the  Danish 
campaign  of  18(4  waa  over,  was  completing  her  prepara- 
tions for  the  final  struggle  with  Austria  fot  the  hegemony 
of  Germany;  and  Napoleon,  who  saw  in  the  furthm'ng  of 
Bismarck's  phins  the  surest  means  of  securing  his  own  influence 
in  a  divided  Europe,  willingly  lent  his  aid  in  negotiating  a  Prusso- 
Italian  alliance.  In  the  summer  of  r865  Bismarck  made  formal 
proposals  to  La  Marmora;  but  the  pturf  alien  were  interrupted  by 
the  conclusion  of  the  convention  of  Gastein  (August  14),  to  which 
Austria  agreed  partly  under  pnsaure  of  the  Prusao-Italian  aittnU. 
To  Italy  the  convention  seemed  like  a  betrayal;  to 
Napoleon  it  was  a  set-back  which  he  tried  to  retrieve  by 
suggesting  to  Austria  the  peaceful  cession  of  Venetia  to  *^ 
the  Italian  kingdom,  in  order  to  pievent  any  danger  of 
its  alliance  with  Prussia.  This  proposal  broke  on  the  refusal  of  the 
emperor  Francis  Joieph  to  cede  Austrian  territory  except  as  the 
result  of  a  struggle;  and  Napoleon,  won  over  by  Bismarck  at 
the  famous  interview  at  Biarrita,  once  more  took  up  the  idea  of 
a  PruHO-ItaUan  offensive  and  defensive  klliaoce.  This  was 
actually  conchtded  on  the  8th  o(  April  1866.  Its  tctma,  dictated 
by  a  natural  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  government, 
stipukited  that  It  should  only  beoome  effective  in  the  event  of 
Prussia  declaring  war  on  Austria  within  three  months.  Peace 
was  not  to  be  concluded  until  Italy  should  have  received  Venetia, 
and  Pruasia  an  equivalent  territory  hi  Germany. 

The  outbreak  of  war  was  postponed  by  further  diplomatic 
complications.  On  the  nth  of  June  Napoleon,  whose  policy 
throughout  had  been  obscure  and  contradictory,  signed  a  secret 
treaty  with  Austria,  under  which  Venice  was  to  be  handed  over 
to  him,  to  be  given  to  Italy  In  theeventof  her  making  a  separate 
peace.  La  Marmora,  however,  who  believed  himself  bound  in 
honour  to  Pniaaia,  refused  to  enter  into  a  separate  arrangement. 
On  the  i6th  the  Prussians  began  hostihtio,  and  on  the  »th 
Italy  declared  war. 

Victor  Emmanuel  took  the  supreme  command  of  the  Italian 
army,  and  La  Marmora  resigned  the  prcmienhip  (which  was 
assumed  by  Ricasoli),  to  become  chief  of  the  staff.  gicmtmU 
La  Marmora  had  throe  army  corps  (130,000  men)  juiciuir- 
under  his  immediate  command,  to  operate  on  the 
Mincio,  while  Cialdini  with  8o,oeo  men  was  to  operate  on  the 
Po.  The  Austrian  southern  army  consbting  of  95,000  men  was 
commanded  by  the  archduke  Albert,  irilh  General  von  John 
as  chief  of  the  suff.  On  the  93rd  of  June  La  Marmora  crossed 
the  Minck),  and  on  the  a4th  a  battle  was  fought  at  Custozza, 
under  circumstances  highly  disadvantageous  to  the  Italians, 
which  after  a  stubborn  contest  ended  in  a  crushing  Austrian 
victory.  Bad  generalship,  bad  organization  and  the  jealousy 
between  La  Marmora  and  Delia  Rocca  were  responsible  for  this 
defeat.  Custozza  might  have  been  afterwards  retrieved,  for 
the  Italians  had  plenty  of  fresh  troops  besides  Cialdini's  army; 
but  nothing  was  done,  as  both  the  king  and  La  Marmora  believed 
the  situation  to  be  much  worse  than  it  actually  waa.  On  the 
3td  ol  July  the  Prussians  completely  defeated  the  _^,^  ^ 
Austrians  at  KBnlggiUz,  and  on  the  5th  Austria  ^^ 
ceded  Venetia  to  Napoleon,  accepting  his  mediatwn  grMu, 
in  favour  of  peace.  The  Italian  inm<iad  fleet  com- 
manded by  the  incapable  Fersano,  after  wasting  much  time  at 
Taranto  and  Ancosu,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the 
Dalmatian  island  of  Lissa  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  on  the  >oih 
was  completely  defeated  by  the  Austrian  squadron,  consisting 
of  wooden  ships,  but  commanded  by  the  capable  Admiral 
Tegethoff. 

On  the  »iid  Pius^  witbout  oonsidting  Italy,  made  an  atmis- 
tioe  with  Austria,  while  Italy  obtained  an  eight  days'  truce  on 
condition  of  evunatiog  the  Trentino,  which  had.  almost  entirely 
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{alien  into  the  hands  of  Guibildi  and  hii  volunteen.  Ricaioli 
tvisbed  to  go  on  with  the  war,  rather  than  acc^t  Venetia  as  a 
gift  from  Fiance;  but  the  king  and  La  Marmara  saw  that 
peace  must  be  miade,  as  the  whole  Austrian  anny  of  350,000 
men  was  now  free  to  fall  on  Italy.  An  armistice  was  accord- 
ingly signed  at  Cormons  on  the  12th  of  August  i  Austria 
handed  Venetia  over  to  General  Leboeuf,  representing 
''"!?  Napoleon;  and  on  the  3rd  of  October  peace  between 
nuir.  Austria  and  Italy  was  concluded  at  Vienna.  On  the 
19th  Leboeuf  handed  Vunetia  over  to  the  Venetian 
representatives,  and  at  the  plebiscite  held  on  the  list  and  sind, 
647,146  votes  were  returned  in  favour  of  union  with  Italy,  only 
69  against  it.  When  this  result  was  announced  to  the  king  by 
a  deputation  from  Venice  he  said:  "  This  is  the  finest  day  of 
my  life;  Italy  is  made,  bat  it  b  not  complete."  Rome  was 
still  wanting. 

Cuatoiza  and  Lissa  were  not  Italy's  only  misfortunes  in  1866. 
There  had  been  considerable  discontent  in  Sicily,  where  the 
government  had  made  itself  unpopular.  The  prieat- 
A"**  J*  hood  and  the  remnants  of  the  Bourbon  party  fomented 
^^'  an  agitation,  which  in  September  culminated  in  an 
attack  on  Palermo  by  3000  armed  insurgents,  and  in 
similar  outbreaks  elsewhere.  The  revolt  was  put  down  owing 
to  the  energy  of  the  mayor  of  Palermo,  Marquis  A.  Di  Rudini, 
and  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  The  Ricasoli  cabinet  fell 
over  the  law  against  the  religious  houses,  and  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  Rattazzi,  who  with  the  support  of  the  Left 
MlatSr.  ""^  apparently  more  fortunate.  The  French  regular 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Rome  in  December  1866; 
but  the  pontifical  foicea  were  largely  recruited  in  France  and 
commanded  by  ofiicers  of  the  imperial  army,  and  service  under 
the  pope  was  considered  by  the  French  war  office  as  equivalent 
to  service  in  France.  Thb  was  a  violation  of  the  letter  as  well 
as  of  the  spirit  of  the  September  convention,  and  a  stronger 
and  more  straightforward  statesman  than  Rattazzi  would  have 
declared  Italy  absolved  from  its  provisions.  Mazzini  now  wanted 
to  promote  an  insurrection  in  Roman  territory,  whereas  Garibaldi 
advocated  an  invasion  from  without.  He  delivered  a  series 
of  violent  speeches  against  the  papacy,  and  made  open  prepara- 
tions for  a  raid,  which  were  not  interiered  with  by  the  govern- 
ment; but  on  the  23rd  of  September  1867  Rattazzi  had  him 
suddenly  arrested  and  confined  to  Caprcra.  In  spite  of  the 
vigihince  of  the  warships  he  escaped  on  the  14th  of 
October  and  landed  in  Tuscany.  Armed  bands  had 
already  entered  papal  territory,  but  achieved  nothing 
in  particular.  Their  presence,  however,  was  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  Napoleon,  under  pressure  of  the  clerical  party,  to 
send  another  expedition  to  Rome  (lith  of  October).  Rattazzi, 
after  ordering  a  body  of  troops  to  enter  papal  territory  with  no 
^^  definite  object,  now  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
M^ur.  Menabrea.  Garibaldi  joined  the  bands  on  the  33rd, 
but  his  ill-armed  and  ill.disciplined  force  was  very 
inferior  to  his  volunteers  of  '40,  '60  and  '66.  On  the  24th  he 
captured  Monte  Rotondo,  but  did  not  enter  Rome  as  the  expected 
insurrection  had  not  broken  out.  On  the  19th  a  French  force, 
tinder  de  Failly,  arrived,  and  on  the  3rd  of  November  a  battle 
took  place  at  Mentana  between  4000  ot  jooo  red- 
shirts  and  a  somewhat  superior  force  of  French  and 
pontificals.  The  Caribaldians,  mowed  down  by  the 
new  French  diaaep6l  rifles,  fought  until  their  last  cartridges 
were  exhausted,  and  retreated  the  next  day  towards  the  Italian 
frontier,  leaving  8oe  prisoners. 

The  affair  of  Mentana  caused  considerable  excitcmest  tlmugh- 
out  Europe,  and  the  Roman  question  entered  on  an  acute  stage. 
Napoleon  suggested  his  favourite  expedient  of  a  congress, 
but  the  proposal  broke  down  owing  to  Great  Britain's  refusal 
to  participate;  and  Ronher,  the  French  premier,  declared  in 
the  Chamber  (jth  of  December  1867)  that  Fiance  could  never 
permit  the  Italians  to  occupy  Rome.  The  attitude  of  France 
strengthened  that  anti-French  feeling  m  Italy  which  had  begun 
with  Villafnnca;  and  Bismarck  was  not  slow  u>  make  use 
of  this  hostility,  with  a  view  to  preveatiag  Italy  from  taking 
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sides  with  France  against  Germany  in  the  struggle  between  tlie 
two  powers  which  he  saw  to  be  inevitable.  At  the  (ame  time 
Napoleon  was  making  overtures  both  to  Austria  and  to  Italy, 
overtures  which  were  favourably  received.  Victor  Emmanud 
was  sincerely  anxious  to  assist  Napoleon,  for  in  spite  of  Nice 
and  Savoy  and-  Mentana  he  felt  a  chivalrous  desire  to  help  the 
man  who  had  fought  for  Italy.  But  with  the  French  at  Civita> 
vecchia  (they  had  left  Rome  very  soon  after  Mentana)  a  war  for 
France  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  aiul  Napoleon  would  not  promise 
more  than  the  literal  observance  of  the  September  convention. 
Austria  would  not  join  France  unless  Italy  did  the  same,  and 
she  lealized  that  that  was  impossible  unless  Napoleon  gave  way 
about  Rome.  Consequently  the  negotiations  were  suspended. 
A  scandal  concerning  the  tobacco  monopoly  led  to 
the  fall  of  Menabrea,  who  was  succeeded  in  December  juiaMiy. 
1869  by  Giovaimi  Lanza,  with  Viaconti-Venosta  at 
the  foreign  office  and  Q.  ScUa  as  finance  minister.  The  Utter 
introduced  a  aouiuier  financial  policy,  which  was  maintained 
until  the  fall  of  the  Right  in  i8;6.  Mazzini,  now  openly  hostile 
to  the  moiurchy,  was  seized  with  a  perfect  monomania  for  in- 
surrections, and  promoted  various  small  risings,  the  only  cSect 
of  which  was  to  show  how  completely  his  influence  was  gone. 

In  December  1869  the  XXI.  oecumenical  council  began  its 
sittings  in  Rome,  and  on  the  i8th  of  July  1870  prodaimed  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope  (see  Vatican  CoimciL).  Two  days 
previously  Napoleon  had  declared  war  on  Prussia,  ami  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  CiYttaveochia; 
but  he  persuaded  Lanza  to  promise  to  abide  by  the  September 
convention,  and  it  was  not  tmtil  after  Wfirth  and  Graveloiie 
that  he  offered  to  give  Italy  a  free  hand  to  occupy  Rome.  Then 
it  was  too  late;  Victor  Emmanuel  asked  Thiers  if  he  could 
give  his  word  of  honour  that  with  100,000  Italian  troops  France 
could  be  saved,  but  Thiers  remained  silent.  Austria  replied 
like  Italy:  "  It  is  too  late."  On  the  9th  of  August  Italy  made 
a  declaration  of  neutrality,  and  three  weeks  later  Visconti- 
Venosta  informed  the  powers  that  Italy  was  about  to  occupy 
Rome.  On  the  3rd  of  September  the  news  of  SMan  nadud 
Florence,  and  with  the  fall  of  Napoleon's  empire  the  September 
convention  ceased  to  have  any  value.  The  powera  having 
oigaged  to  abstain  from  intervention  in  Italian  affairs,  Victor 
Emmanuel  addressed  a  letter  to  Pius  IX.  asking  him  in  the  name 
of  religion  and  peace  to  accept  Italian  proteaion  instead  of  the 
temporal  power,  to  which  the  pope  replied  that  he  [,,,,, 
would  only  yield  to  force.  On  the  nth  of  September  rmyj- 
General  Cadoma  at  the  head  of  60,000  men  entered  <^*  *> 
papal  territory.  The  garrison  of  Civitavecchia  sur-  *•■* 
rendered  to  Bixio,  but  the  10,000  men  in  Rome,  mostly  French, 
Belgians,  Swiss  and  Bavarians,  under  Kanzler,  were  ready  to 
fight.  Cardinal  Antonelli  would  have  come  to  temis,  but  the 
pope  decided  on  making  a  sufficient  show  of  resistance  to  prove 
that  he  was  yielding  to  force.  On  the  20th  the  Italians  began 
the  attack,  and  General  Maz£  de  la  Roche's  division  having 
effected  a  breach  in  the  Porta  Pia,  the  pope  ordered  the  garrison 
to  cease  fire  and  the  Italians  poured  into  the  Eternal  City  followed 
by  thousands  of  Roman  exiles.  By  noon  the  whole  city  on  the 
left  of  the  Tiber  was  occupied  and  the  garrison  laid  down  their 
arms;  the  next  day,  at  the  pope's  request,  the  Leonine  City 
on  the  right  bank  was  also  occupied.  It  had  been  intended  to 
leave  that  part  of  Rome  to  the  pope,  but  by  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  inhabitants  it  too  was  included  in  the  Italian  kingdom. 
At  the  plebiscite  there  were  133,681  votes  for  union  and  1507 
against  it.  In  July  1872  King  Victor  Emmanuel  made  his 
solemn  entry  into  Rome,  which  was  then  dccbred  the  capital 
of  Italy.  Thus,  after  a  struggle  of  more  than  half  a  century,  in 
spite  of  apparently  insuperable  obstacles,  the  liberation  and 
the  unity  of  Italy  were  accomplished. 

BiBLiocRAmV; — A  vast  amount  of  material  on  the  Rlaorgimento 
has  been  published  both  in  luly  and  abroad  as  well  as  numcrout 
works  of  a  literary  and  critical  nature.  The  most  detailed  Italtan 
history  of  the  period  is  Carlo  Tivaroni's  Sloria  critUa  del  Xiiorri- 
mcnto  Ualiano  in  9  vols.  (Turin,  i888-r897),  baaed  on  a  diligent  study 
of  the  original  authorities  and  containine  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion; the  author  is  a  Maxiinian,  which  fact  should  be  takes  into 
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■ceoaat,  fam  he  Mcnlly  qaolc*  tke  orUoaa  of  tiMinrho  diMBM 
with  him  u  weu.  Aoothcr  Tofaimiaou*  but  icm  valuable  work  'm 
F.  Beitolim't  Starid  tllaKa  dal  tSi4  al  iSji,  in  i  parti  (Milan,  1 880- 
1881}.  L.  Chiala'a  iMtn  id  Cudt  H  Camr  (7  volt.,  Turin,  i88j- 
1M7)  —J  P^  ZaeichdH'a  Sailti  itt  Colt  UCtmwr  (BoUnaa.  ite) 
are  voy  imnoftaat,  and  aoara  Prince  Hcttcmich'a  JfteMwi  (7  vgla, 
Paiii,  ItSi).  P.  Oni'a  L'llalia  mcdtna  (Milan,  1901)  ihoold  alu  be 
mentioned.  N.  Bianchi's  Storia  dtUa  siptomaua  aunpea  in  Italia 
(8  vols.,  Tnrin,  1865)  ii  an  invaluable  and  thamughly  reliable  voric 
See  alio  .Zini's  Slaria  t  llaliu  (4.  vola.  Milan,  1875);  Canity's 

{«  the  period  uomiSjt  to  1847.  and  w  aliQj*  L.  Farina'*  Skfia 
eiltlia dot  itis al  1S49  (Syob., Turin,  1851) ;  W.  R. Tbayer't 0«m 
)f  HaBam  Imitpnitna  (Boston,  1893)  is  eusUng  and  not  always 
aoconte;  C.  Caatd's  Ddt  iadip€»itiaa  HauanM  trouistoria  (Naptei, 


I  1831  to  i£47.  and  w  alioj*  L. 

lf49  (Sv°''->  Turin,  1851) ;  W. 
if  /latin  Imitpnitna  (Boston,  1893)  is 
accarate;  C  CaatA's  IMr  tadipai^tiuB  tb  .     . 

i87>-x877)  is  mclionafy  and  often  unreliable;  V.  Bcraeaw,  11 
btiu  «  ViUaria  Emauiult  11  (8  vols.,  Turin,  1889,  &c).  For 
Eaelbh  leaders  Countess  E.  Martinengo  Cesaiesco's  ZibfroHoii  of 
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Italy  (London,  189s)  is  to  be  stronjgly  recommended,  and  is  indeea, 
ior  actoncy,  lairneis  and  afiHlitais,  aa  weO  as  for  cham  of  style, 
one  o(  the  voy  beat  hooka  on  the  aabicct  in  any  lancuace:  Botton 
King's  History  tf  Ilaliam  VmUy  (a  vols.,  London,  1899)  —  builder  and 
(ess  satisfactory,  but  contains  a  useful  biblioeiaplw.  Asucdnct 
serount  of  the  chief  events  of  the  period  will  be  found  in  Sir  Spencer 
Wslpole's  History  of  runly-Fito  Yoan  (London,  1904).  See  also 
the  Csatteidfi  if sjsns  Hillary,  vols.  ;l  and  xL  (Canundae,  1907,  Ac.), 
where  (uU  biblio^aphiea  sriUfae  found.  (^  V.*) 

F.  HiSTOSY,  1870-igo]^ 

The  dowaiall  of  the  temponl  power  was  hailed  thraoghoat 
Italy  with  nnbannded  enthuaiaxm.  Abroad,  Catholic  coontties 
a^lum  *^  ^'*t  receiTed  the  tidings  with  loigiiation,  and 
mcif  Proteatant  oonntnes  with  joy.  In  France,  where  the 
ajiaw  Govenunent  of  National  Defence  had  replaced  the 
*•"••  Eopiie,  Ctfmicuz,  as  president  of  the  govenunent 
delegation  at  Toun,  hastened  to  oSer  Jiis  oongiatulatkma  to 
Italy.  The  occupation  of  Rome  cauaed  00  sutpiiae  to  the 
French  govenunent,  which  had  been  forewarned  on  nth 
September  of  the  Italian  intentions.  On  that  occasion  Jules 
Favre  had  recogniaed  the  September  convention  to  be  dead,  and, 
while  tef  using  explicitly  to  denonnce  it,  had  admitted  that  tmless 
Italy  went  to  Rome  the  dty  would  became  a  piey  to  dangerous 
agitators.  At  the  same  time  he  made  it  dear  that  Italy  would 
occupy  Rone  upon  her  own  responsibility.  Agreeably  surprised 
by  tlna  attitude  on  the  part  of  France,  Visconti-Venosta  kst 
no  time  in  conveying  officially  the  thanka  of  Italy  to  the  French 
ggyemiiieBt.  He  doubtless  f«eaaw  that  the  language  of  Favre 
and  Crfanieuz  would  not  be  endoned  by  the  French  Clericals. 
Pnnaia,  while  satisfied  at  the  iall  o(  the  temponi  power,  seemed 
to  fear  leM  Italy  mig^t  lecompenae  the  absence  of  French  opposi- 
tioa  to  the  occapation  of  Rome  by  armed  intcivealion  in  fevonr 
of  Franca.  Bismarck,  moreover,  wasiDdignantattheconiuvaiice 
of  the  italiaa  government  in  the  Garibaldias  ezpeditioB  to 
Dijon,  and  was  irritated  by  Visoonti-Venosta's  plea  in  the 
Italian  parliament  for  the  integrity  of  French  territory.  The 
Gontie  of  events  in  France,  however,  soon  calmed  German 
apprehcnaiaDS.  The  advent  of  Thien,  bis  attitude  toward* 
the  petition  a<  French  bishops  on  behalf  oi  the  pope,  the  recall 
oi  Senaid,  the  Ficadi  «»»i"i->-i-  at  Florence — who  bad  written  to 
ooogntnlste  Victor  B««m.».,.i  on  the  cai>ture  of  Rome— and 
the  SittrnrtintaL  given  to  his.  suocesaor,  the  comte  de  Choiseul, 
to  absent  himself  from  Italy  at  the  moment  of  the  king's  official 
entry  into  the  new  capital  (snd  July  1871),  together  with  the 
haste  displayed  in  appointing  a  French  ambassador  to  the  Holy 
See,  rapidly  cooled  the  cosdiality  of  Franco-Italian  relation*,  and 
reas»ired  Bismarck  on  the  score  o{  any  dangenms  intimacy 
between  the  two  govenunents. 

The  friendly  attitude  a<  France  towards  Ita^  during  the 
period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  occupation  of  Rome 

_  seemed  to  cow  and  to  dishrartfti  the  Vatican.    For 

'•''•■*  a  few  weeks  the  rdations  between  the  Curia  and  the 
y_M—  Italian  authorities  were  marked  by  a  conciliatory 
spirit.  The  secretary-general  of  the  Italian  foreign 
office,  Barao  Blanc,  who  had  accompanied  General  Cadoma 
to  Rome,  was  received  almost  daily  by  C*rdinal  Astonclli, 
papal  secretary  of  state,  in  order  to  settle  innnmeiable  questions 
arising  oat  of  the  Italiaa  occnpaUon.     The  royal  commissiooer 


for  finance,  Giacoradll,  had,  is  a  precaotioDary  rnetsme,  teited 
the  pontifical  treasury;  but  upon  being  iniormed  by  Cudinal 
Antonelli  that  among  the  funds  deposited  in  the  treasury  were 
1,000,000  crowns  of  Peter's  Fence  oSered  by  ]the  fsithful  to  the 
pope  in  person,  the  commisaiooer  was  authorized  by  the  Italian 
ooaneil  <rf  Mate  not  only  to  restore  this  sum,  but  also  to  indemnify 
the  Holy  See  for  moneys  expended  for  the  service  of  the  Octobtf 
ooapnrof  the  pontifical  debt,  that  debt  having  been  taken  over 
bytheltaliansute.  On  the  29th  of  September  Cardinal  AntooelU 
farther  apprised  Baron  Blanc  that  he  was  about  to  issue  drafts 
for  the  monthly  payment  of  the  50,000  crowns  inscribed  in  the 
pontifical  bndeet  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pope,  the  Sacred 
College,  the  apostolic  palaces  and  the  pajMl  guarda.  The 
Italian  treasury  at  once  honoured  all  the  papal  drafts,  and  thus 
contributed  a  first  instalment  of  the  3, 125,000  lire  per  annnn 
afterwards  placed  by  Attide  4  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Holy  See.  Paymeota  would  have  been  regulatly 
continued  had  not  pressure  from  the  French  Clerical  party 
coerced  the  Vatican  into  refusing  any  further  instslment. 

Once  in  possession  of  Rome,  and  guarantor  to  the  CathoKe 
world  of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  pope,  the  Italiaa 
government    prepared    juridically    to    regulate    its 
relations  to  the  Holy  See.   A  bill  known  as  the  Law  of    TiiJ^ 
Gnaiantecs  was  therefore  framed  and  laid  before    ^^kl 
parliament.  The  measure  was  an  amalgam  of  Cavour's 
scheme  for  a  "  free  church  in  a  free  state,"  of  RicasoU's  Free 
Church  Bill,  rejected  by  pailiament  four  years  previously, 
and  of  the  proposals  presented  to  Pius  IX.  by  Count  Ponza  di 
San  Martino  in  September  1870.    After  a  debate  lasting  neariy 
two  months  the  Law  of  Guarantees  was  adopted  in  secret  ballet 
on  the  sist  of  Much  t87i  by  lis  votes  against  106. 

It  coniSsted  of  two  parts.  The  firat,  containing  thirteen  articles, 
recognixed  (Articles  i  and  2)  the  penon  of  the  pontiff  as  locred  and 
intangible,  and  while  providing  for  free  discussion  of  religious 
questions,  punished  insults  and  outrages  against  the  pope  in  the 
same  way  as  iasults  and  outtaga  against  the  king.  Royal  honoura 
were  attributed  to  the  pope  (Article  3),  who  was  uuther  guaranteed 
the  same  precedence  as  that  accorded  to  him  by  other  Catholic 
sovereigns,  and  the  right  to  maintain  bis  Noble  and  Swiss  guards. 
Article  4  allotted  the  pontiiT  an  annuity  of  3,225,000  lire  (£129,000) 
for  the  maintenano*  of  the  Sacred  College,  the  sscred  pauoes,  tba 
coogRgations,  the  Vatican  chancery  and  the  diplomatic  servioek 
The  saded  palaixs,  museums  and  libraries  were,  by  Article  s> 
exempted  from  all  tajutjon,  and  the  pope  was  assured  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  the  Vatican  and  Latersn  buildings  and  gardens,  and  of 
the  papal  villa  at  Castel  Gaodolto.  Articles  6  and  7  foctade  aooesa 
of  any  Italian  official  or  ageat  to  the  above-mentioiKd  palaces  «t  to 
any  eventual  conclave  or  oecumenical  coundl  without  special  author- 
ization from  the  pope,  conclave  or  council.  Article  8  prohibited  the 
seizure  or  eiamination  df  an^  ecclesiastical  papers,  document^ 
books  or  registers  of  purely  spintualcharacter.  Article  9  jguatanteed 
to  the  pope  full  freedom  for  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  ministry,  and 
provided  for  the  publication  of  pontifical  announcements  on  the 
doors  of  the  Roman  churches  ana  basilicas.  Article  10  extended 
tmmanity  to  ecclesiastics  employed  by  the  Holy  See,  and  bestowed 
upon  foreign  ecclesiastics  in  Rome  the  personal  rights  of  Italian 
atixens.  By  Article  xi,  diplomatists  accredited  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  papal  diplomatists  while  m  Italy,  were  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  diplomatists  accredited  to  the  Quirinal.  Article  12  provided  for 
the  transmission  free  of  cost  in  Italy  of  all  papal  telegrams  and 
cocrespondenoa  both  with  bishops  and  foreign  governments,  and 
sanctioned  the  establishment,  at  the  expense  of  the  lulian  slats, 
of  a  papal  telegraph  office  served  by  papal  officials  in  communicatioa 
with  the  Italian  postal  and  telemph  system.  Article  13  exempted 
aU  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  academies,  colleges  and  schools  for  the 
education  of  priests  in  the  dty  of  Rome  from  all  interference  on 
the  cart  of  the  Italiaa  govermneot. 

This  portion  of  the  law,  deaigaed  to  reassure  foreiga  Catholics, 
met  with  little  opposition;  but  the  second  portion,  regulating  the 
relations  between  stste  and  church  in  Italy,  was  sharply  criticized 
fay  deputies  who,  like  Sella,  recognized  the  ideal  of  a  "  free  church  in 
a  free  state  "  to  be  an  impracticable  dream.  The  second  division  erf 
the  law  abolished  (Artide  14)  all  restrictions  upon  the  right  of 
meeting  of  memben  of  the  derg/.  By  Aitide  15  the  Bwernment 
relinquished  its  rights  to  apostolic  legation  in  Sicily,  and  to  theap- 
pointmeat  of  its  own  nominees  to  the  chief  benefices  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Bishops  were  further  dispensed  from  swearing  fealty  to 
the  king,  though,  except  in  Rone  and  suburbs,  the  cho^  of  bishops 
was  limited  to  ecrifsissrirs  of  Italian  nationality.  Article  16 
abolished  the  need  fcr  royal  atmalitr  and  float  for  ecclesiastial 
pnUicationa,  but  subordinated  the  enjoyment  oi  temponutMs  by 
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buhon  and  priestt  to  the  ooncnnaa  of  itata  ttttuatur  ind  plaal. 
Article  17  maintained  the  independence  of  the  ecdeaiAstical  juris- 
diction in  spiritual  and  disciplinary  matters,  but  reserved  for  the 
state  the  eacduaive  right  to  carry  ont  coercive  measures. 

On  the  nth  ot  Jul;  1871,  Articles  268,  369  and  370  of  the 
Italian  Penal  Code  wen  to  modified  as  to  make  ecclesiastics 
liable  to  impnaonment  for  periods  vaiying  from  six  months  to 
five  years,  and  to  fines  from  1000  to  3000  lire,  for  spoken  or 
written  attacks  against  the  laws  of  the  state,  or  for  the  fomenta- 
tion of  disorder.  An  encyclical  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ontheisthof  May  1871  repudiated  the  Law  of 
Guarantees,  and  summoned  Catholic  princes  to  co-bperate  in 
restoring  the  temporal  power.  Practically,  therefore,  the  law 
has  remained  a  one-sided  enactment,  by  which  Italy  considers 
herself  bound,  and  of  which  she  has  always  observed  the  spirit, 
even  though  the  exigencies  of  self-defence  may  have  led  in  some 
minor  respects  to  non-observance  of  the  letter.  The  annuity 
payable  to  the  pope  has,  for  instance,  been  made  subject  to 
quinquennial  prescription,  so  that  in  the  event  of  tardy  recognir 
tion  of  the  law  the  Vatican  could  at  no  time  claim  payment  of 
more  than  five  years'  annuity  with  interest. 

For  a  few  months  after  the  occupation  of  Rome  pressing 
questions  incidental  to  a  new  change  of  capital  and  to  the 
administration  of  a  new  domain  distracted  public  attention  from 
the  re^  condition  of  Italian  affairs.  The  rise  of  the  Tiber  and 
the  flooding  of  Rome  in  December  1870  (tactfully  used  by 
Victor  Eramanuel  as  an  opportunity  for  a  first  visit  to  the  new 
capital)  illustrated  the  imperative  necessity  of  reorganizing  the 
drainage  of  the  city  and  of  constructing  the  Tiber  embankment. 
In  spite  of  pressure  from  the  French  government,  which  desired 
Italy  to  maintain  Fbrence  as  the  political  and  to  regard  Rome 
merely  as  the  moral  capital  of  the  realm,  the  government  offices 
and  both  legislative  chambers  were  transferred  in  1871  to. the 
Eternal  City.  Early  in  the  year  the  crown  prince  Humbert  with 
the  Princess  Margherita  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Quirinal 
Palace,  which,  in  view  of  the  Vatican  refusal  to  deliver  up  the 
keys,  had  to  be  opened  by  force.  Eight  monasteries  were 
expropriated  to  make  room  for  the  chief  state  departments, 
pending  the  construction  of  more  suitable  edifices.  The  growth 
«f  Qeriod  influence  in  France  engendeied  a  belief  that  Italy 
would  soon  have  to  defend  with  the  sword  her  newly-won  unity, 
while  the  tremendous  lesson  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  con- 
vinced the  military  authorities  of  the  need  for  thorough  military 
lefotm.  General  Ricotti  Magnani,  minister  of  war,  therefore 
framed  an  Army  Reform  Bill  designed  to  bring  the  lulian  army 
as  nearly  as  possible  up  to  the  Prussian  standard.  Sella,  minister 
of  finance,  notwithstanding  the  sorry  plight  of  the  Italian 
exchequer;  readily  granted  the  means  for  the  reform.  "  We 
must  arm,"  he  said,  "  since  we  have  -oveitumed  the  papal 
throne,"  and  he  pointed  to  France  as  the  quarter  from  which 
attack  was  most  likely  to  come. 

Though  perhaps  less  desperate  than  during  the  previous  decade, 
the  condition  of  Italian  finance  was  precarious  indeed.  With 
g^„_  taxation  screwed  up  to  breaking  point  on  personal  and 
real  estate,  on  all  forms  of  commercial  and  industrial 
Ikctivity,  and  on  salt,  flour  and  other  necessaries  of  life;  with  a 
deficit  of  £8,500,000  for  tl)e  current  year,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
further  aggregate  deficit  of  £12,000,000  during  the  next  quin- 
quennium, Sella's  heroic  struggle  against  national  bankruptcy 
was  still  far  from  a  successful  termination.  He  chiefly  had 
borne  the  brunt  and  won  the  laurels  of  the  unprecedented  fight 
against  defidt  in  which  Italy  had  been  involved  since  iSis. 
As  finance  minister  in  the  Rattozzi  cabinet  of  that  year  he  bad 
been  confronted  with  a  public  debt  of  nearly  £1 20,000,000,  and 
with  an  immediate  deficit  of  nearly  £18,000,000.  In  1864,  as 
minister  in  the  La  Marmora  cabinet,  he  had  again  to  face  an 
excess  of  expenditure  over  income  amounting  to  more  than 
£14,600,600.  By  the  seizure  and  sale  of  Church  lands,  by  the 
sale  of  state  railways,  b^  "  economy  to  the  bone"  and  on  one 
supreme  occasion  by  an  appeal  to  taxpayers  to  advance  a  year's 
quota  of  the  land-tax,  he  had  met  the  most  pressing  engagements 
of  that  troublous  period.    The  king  was  persuaded  to  forgo 


one-fifth  of  his  dvi]  list,  ministers  and  the  Uglier  dvU  servants 
were  required  to  relinquish  a  portion  of  their  meagre  salaries, 
but,  in  spite  of  all.  Sella  had  found  himself  in  1865  compelled 
to  propose  the  most  hated  of  fiscal  burdens— «  grist  tax  on 
cereals.  This  tax  (macinala)  had  long  been  known  in  Italy. 
Vexatious  methods  of  assessment  and  collection  had  made  it  so 
unpopular  that  the  Italian  government  in  1859-1860  had  thought 
it  expedient  to  abolish  it  throughout  the  realm.  Sella  hoped 
by  the  application  of  a  mechanical  meter  both  to  obviate  the 
odium  attaching  to  former  methods  of  collection  and  to  aymi  the 
maintenance  ot  an  army  of  inspectors  and  tax-gatherers,  whose 
stipends  had  formerly  eaten  up  most  of  the  piooeeds  of  the 
impost.  Before  proposing  the  reintroduction  of  the  tax,  Sella 
and  his  friend  Ferrara  improved  and  made  exhatistive  experi- 
ments with  the  meter.  The  result  of  their  efforts  was  laid  before 
parliament  in  one  of  the  most  monumental  and  most  painstaking 
preambles  ever  prefixed  to  a  bill.  Sella,  nevertheless,  fell  before 
the  storm  of .  opposition  which  his  scheme  aroused.  Scialoja, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  obliged  to  adopt  a  similar  proposal, 
but  parliament  again  proved  refractory.  Ferrara,  successor  of 
Sciabja,  met  a  Kke  fate;  but  Count  Cambray-Digny,  finance 
minister  in  the  Menabtea  cabinet  of  i868-r869,  driven  to  find 
means  to  cover  a  deficit  aggravated  by  the  interest  on  the 
Venetian  debt,  succeeded,  with  Sella's  help,  in  fordng  a  Grist 
Tax  Bill  through  parliament,  though  in  a  form  of  which  Sella 
could  not  entirely  approve.  When,  on  the  ist  of  January  1869, 
the  new  tax  came  into  force,  nearly  half  the  flour-mills  in  Italy 
ceased  work.  In  many  districts  the  government  was  obliged 
to  open  mills  on  its  own  account.  Inspectors  and  tax-gatherers 
did  their  work  under  police  piotectk>n,  and  in  several  parts  of 
the  country  riots  had  to  be  suppressed  manu  miUari.  At  first 
the  net  revenue  from  the  impost  was  less  than  £1,100,000;  but 
under  Sella's  firm  administration  (1869-1873),  and  in  consequence 
of  improvements  gradually  introduced  by  him,  the  net  return 
ultimately  exceeded  £3,200,000.  The  parUamentary  opposition 
to  the  impost,  which  the  Left  denounced  as"  the  tax  on  hunger," 
was  largdy  factituus.  Few,  cicept  the  open  partisans  of  national 
bankruptcy,  doubted  its  necessity;  yet  so  strong  was  the  current 
of  feeling  worked  up  for  party  purposes- by  o^wnents  of  the 
measuro,  that  Sella's  achievement  in  having  by  its  means  saved 
the  financial  situation  of  Italy  deserves  to  rank  among  the  most 
noteworthy  performances  of  modem  parliamentary  statesman- 
ship. 

Under  the  stress  of  the  appalling  financial  conditions 
represented  by  chronic  defidt,  crushing  taxation,  the  heavy 
expenditure  necessary  for  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom,  the 
reform  of  the  army  and  the  interest  on  the  pontifical  debt,  Sella, 
on  the  nth  of  December  1871,  exposed  to  parliament  the 
financial  situation  in  oil  its  lukedness.  He  recognized  that 
considerable  improvement  bad  already  token  place.  Revenue 
from  taxation  had  risen  in  a  decade  from  £7,000,000  to 
£20,200,000;  profit  on  state  monopolies  had  increased  from 
£7,000,000  to  £9,400,000;  exports  had  grown  to  exceed  imports; 
income  from  the  worldng  of.  tdegraphs  had  tripled  itself;  railr 
ways  had  been  extended  from  2200  to  6200  kilometres,  and  the 
annual  travelling  public  had  augmented  from  15,000,000  to 
95,000,000  persons.  The  serious  feature  of  the  situation  lay 
less  in  the  income  than  in  the  "  intangible  "  expenditure,  namely, 
the  vast  sums  required  for  interest  on  the  various  forms  of  public 
debt  and  for  pensions.  Within  ten  yean  this  category  of  outlay 
had  increased  from  £8,000,000  to  £28.800,000.  During  the  same 
period  the  assumption  of  the  Venetian  and  Roman  debts,  losses 
on  the  issue  of  loans  and  the  accumulation  of  aimual  deficits, 
had  caused  public  indebtedness  to  rise  from  £91,000,000  to 
£328,000,000,  ho  less  than  £100,000,000  of  the  latter  sum  having 
been  sacrificed  in  premiums  and  commissions  to  bankers  and 
underwriters  of  loans.  By  economies  and  new  taxes  Sella 
had  reduced  the  defidt  to  less  than  £2,000^00  in  1871,  but  for 
1873  he  found  himself  ooofronted  with  a  total  expenditure  of 
£8,000,000  in  excess  of  revenue.  He  therefore  proposed  to  make 
over  the  treasury  service  to  the  state  bonks,  to  increase  the 
forced  cunency,  to  raise  the  stamp  and  registration  duties  and 
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Co  impoK  >  new  Ox  on  tastil*  fabrics.  An  optional  conveniaB 
of  simdiry  mtcfaal  lous  into  coniolidated  stock  at  a  lower  rete  of 
intercatwascikiilatcdtocSectconaiderable  uving.  The  battle 
over  these  proposals  was  loo(  ■nd  fiuoe.  But  {or  tbe  tactics  of 
Kattaizi,  leader  of  the  Left,  who,  by  baaiag  Us  opposition  on 
party  eonaiderations,  impeded  tbe  secession  of  Miogbetli  and  a 
part  of  tbe  Right  from  the  ministerial  majority,  Sella  would  have 
been  defeated.  On  tbe  ijad  of  March  1872,  however,  he  suc- 
Geeded  in  carrying  his  programme,  which  not  only  provided  for 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  moment,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
mucb-ueeded  equilibrium  between  expeaditun  and  revenue. 

Id  the  spring  of  1873  it  became  evident  that  the  days  of  the 
LanzarSella  cabinet  were  numbered.  Fear  X)f  the  advent  of  a 
Radical  administration  under  Rattazzi  alone  prevented  tbe 
Minghettian  Right  from  revolting  against  the  government.  The 
Left,  oosKious  of  its  strength,  impatiently  awaited  the  moment 
of  acaesion  to  power.  Sella,  the  real  head  of  tbe  Lanza  cabinet, 
was  worn  out  by  four  yean'  continuous  work  and  disheartened 
by  the  per6dious  misiqnresentation  in  which  Italian  politicians, 
particularly  thoae  of  the  Left,  have  ever  excelled.  By  sheer  force 
of  will  he  compelled  the  Chamber  early  in  1873  to  adopt  some 
minor  financial  reforms,  but  on  the  sotb  of  April  found  himself 
in  a  minority  on  the  question  of  a  credit  for  a  proposed  state 
arsenal  at  Taranto.  Pressure  from  aU  sides  of  the  House,  how- 
ever, induced  the  ministry  to  retain  office  until  after  the  debate 
CD  the  application  to  Rome  and  the  Papal  States  of  tbe  Religious 
Orden  Bill  (originally  passed  in  1866) — a  measure  which,  with 
tbe  help  of  RiosoU,  was  carried  at  the  end  of  M^r.  While 
leaving  intact  tbe  general  houses  of  the  various  confraternities 
(except  that  of  the  JesuiU),  tbe  bill  abolished  the 
^1!^^  corpnate  personality  of  religious  orders,  handed  over 
MK  tbeir  schools  and  hospitals  to  civil  administiatois, 

placed  their  churches  at  the  disposal  of  the  secular 
deigy,  and  provided  pensions  for  nuns  and  monks,  those  who 
had  families  being  sent  to  reside  with  their  relatives,  and  those 
who  by  reason  of  age  or  bereavement  had  no  home  but  their 
monasteries  being  allowed  to  end  tbeir  days  in  religious  houses 
specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  suppressed  convents  and  monasteries  were  partly  converted 
into  pensions  for  monks  and  nuns,  and  partly  allotted  to  the 
municipal  charity  boards  which  had  undertaken  the  educational 
and  charitable  functions  formerly  exercised  by  the  religious 
orders.  To  tbe  pope  was  made  over  :(i  6,000  per  annum  as  a 
contribution  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  in  Rome  repreaen- 
tathrea  of  foreign  orders;  the  Sacred  College,  however,  rejected 
this  endowment,  and  summoned  all  the  suppressed  confratemKics 
to  leoonatitute  themselves  under  the  ordinary  Italian  law  of 
association.  A  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the  Religious  Orders 
Bill,  the  death  of  Rattazzi  (sth  Jtme  1873)  removed  aU probability 
of  the  immediate  advent  of  the  Left.  Sdla,  uncertain  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  Right,  challenged  a  vote  on  the  immediate  dis- 
cussion of  further  financial  reforms^  and  on  the  23rd  of  June  was 
overthrown  by  a  coalition  of  the  Left  under  Dcpcetis  with  a 
part  of  the  Right  under  Mingbetti  and  tbe  Tuscan  Centre  under 
Correnti.  The  administration  which  thus  fcU  was  unquestionably 
IM  most  important  since  the  death  of  Cavour.  It  had  completed 
,  national  unity,  transferred  the  capital  to  Rome,  overcome  tbe 
chief  obstacles  to  financial  equilibrium,  initiated  military  reform 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  relations  between  state  and  church. 
The  succeeding  Minghetti-Visconti-Vcnpsta  cabinet — which 
held  oflice  from  the  loth  of  July  1873  to  tbe  18th  of  March  1876— 
fll~t,ill,  continued  in  essential  points  the  work  of  the  preceding 
administration.  Minghetti's  finance,  though  less  clear- 
sighted and  less  resolute  than  that  of  Sella,  was  on  the  whole 
prudent  and  beneficial.  With  the  aid  of  Sella  he  concluded 
conventions  for  the  redemption  of  the  chief  Italian  railways  from 
their  French  and  Austrian  proprietors.  By  dint  of  expedients  be 
gradually  overcame  the  chronic  deficit,  and,  owing  to  the  normal 
increase  of  revenue,  ended  bis  term  of  office  with  the  announce- 
ment of  a  surplus  of  some  £720,000.  The  question  whether  this 
surplus  was  real  or  only  apparent  has  been  much  debated,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it*  substantial  reality.   It  left  out  of 


fccount  a  sum  of  £i/x>o,ooo  for  railway  construction  which  wai 
covered  by  credit,  but,  on  tbe  other  hand,  took  no  note  of 
£360,000  expended  in  the  redemption  of  debt.  Practically, . 
therefore,  the  Right,  of  which  the  Mingbetti  cabinet  was  the  last 
representative  administration,  left  Italian  finance  with  a  surptux 
of  £8o,oaa  Outside  the  all-important  domain  of  finance,  the 
attention  of  Mingbetti  and  his  colleagues  was  principally  absorbed 
by  strife  between  church  and  state,  army  reform  and  railway 
redemption.  For  some  time  after  the  occupation  of  Rome  the 
pope,  in  order  to  substantiate  the  pretence  that  bis  spiritual 
freedom  had  been  diminished,  avoided  the  creation  of  cardinals 
and  the  nomination  of  bisbopa.  On  the  22nd  of  December  1873, 
however,  he  unexpectedly  created  twelve  cardinals,  and  sul»e- 
quently  proceeded  to  nominate  a  number  of  bishops.  Visconti- 
Venosta,  who  had  retained  the  portfolio  for  foreign  sfiaits  in  the 
Mingbetti  cabinet,  at  once  drew  the  attention  of  the  European 
powen  to  this  proof  of  the  pope's  spiritual  freedom  and  of  the 
imaginary  nature  of  his  "  imprisonment "  in  the  Vatican.  At 
(he  same  time  he  assured  them  that  absolute  liberty  would  be 
guaranteed  to  the  delibeiations  of  a  condave.  In  relation  to  tbe 
Church  ia  Italy,  Min^ietti's  policy  was  less  perspicacious. 
He  let  it  be  understood  that  the  announcement  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops  and  the  request  for  the  royal  eitqualur  n^t  be 
made  to  the  government  impersooally  by  the  congregation  of 
bishops  and  regulars,  by  a  municipal  council  or  by  any  other 
corporate  body— a  concession  of  which  the  bishops  were  quirk  to 
take  advantage,  but  which  so  irritated  Italian  political  opinion 
that,  in  July  1875,  the  government  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
the  temporalities  of  ecclesiastics  who  had  neglected  to  apply  for 
the  exequatur,  and  to  evict  sundry  bishops  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  their  palaces  without  authorisation  from  the  state. 
Parliamentary  pressure  further  obliged  Bongbi,  minister  at 
public  instruction,  to  compel  clerical  seminaries  either  to  forgo 
the  instruction  of  lay  pupib  or  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  tbe 
state  in  regard  to  Inspection  and  examination,  an  ordinance 
which  gave  rise  to  conflicts  between  ecclesiastical  and  lay 
authorities,  and  led  to  the  forcible  dissolution  of  tbe  Mantua 
seminary  and  to  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  univeisity  in 
Rome. 

More  noteworthy  than  its  management  of  internal  tflain 
were  the  efforts  of  the  Mingbetti  cabinet  to  strengthen  and 
consolidate  national  defence.    Appalled  by  the  weak- 
ness, or  rather  the  non-existence,  of  the  navy.  Admiral  J2?o»ral 
Saint-Bon,  with  his  coadjutor  Signer  Brin,  addressed  ninm, 
himself  earnestly  to  the  task  of  recreating  the  fleet, 
which  had  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  disaster  of 
Lissa.    During  his  three  years  of  office  he  laid  the  foundation 
upon  which  Brin  was  afterwards  to  build  up  a  new  Italian  navy. 
-Simultaneously  General  Ricotti  Magnani  matured  the  army 
reform  scheme  which  he  had  elaborated  under  the  preceding 
administration.    His  bill,  adapted  by  parliament  on  the  7th  al 
June  187s,  still  forms  tbe  ground  plan  of  tbe  Italian  army. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Italy  that  during  the  whole  period  t869- 
1876  the  direction  of  her  foreign  policy  remained  in  tbe  experi- 
enced hands  of  Visconti-Venosta,  a  statesman  whole  nn^ 
trustworthiness,  dignity  and  moderation  even  political  ^ao^ 
opponents  have  been  compelled  to  recognize  Diplo-  "*J  •*• 
matic  records  fail  to  substantiate  the  accusations  of 
lack  of  initiative  and  instability  of  political  criterion  currently 
brought  against  him  by  contemporaries.  As  foreign  minister  of 
a  young  state  which  had  attained  tmity  in  defiance  of  tbe  most 
formidable  religious  organization  in  the  world  and  in  opposition 
to  the  traditional  policy  of  France,  it  could  but  be  Visconti- 
Venosta's  aim  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  country  while  convinc- 
ing European  diplomacy  that  United  Italy  was  an  element  of 
onler  and  progress,  and  that  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  had  suffered  no  diminution. '  Prudence,  moreover, 
counselled  avoidance  of  all  action  likely  to  serve  the  predominant 
anti-Italian  party  in  France  as  a  pretext  for  violent  intervention 
in  favour  of  the  pope.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Metrical  Congress, 
which  met  in  Paris  in  1872,  he,  however,  successfully  protested 
against  tbe  recognition  of  tbe  Vatican  delegate.  Father  Secchi, 
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u  B  Kprcaentative  of  a  "  state,"  lod  obtained  from  Connt  de 
Rimiuat,  French  foreign  minister,  a  formal  declaration  that  the 
.  prewDce  of  Father  Secchi  on  that  occasion  could  not  constitute  a 
diplomatic  precedent.  The  irritation  displayed  by  Bismarck 
at  the  Francophil  altitude  of  Italy  towards  the  end  of  the 
Franco-German  War  gave  place  to  a  certun  show  of  goodwill 
when  the  great  chancellor  found  himself  in  his  turn  involved 
in  a  struggle  against  the  Vatican  and  when  the  policy  of  Thiers 
began  to  strain  Franco-Italian  relatioiis.  Thiera  bad  coniistently 
opposed  the  emperor  Napoleon's  pro-Italian  policy.  In  the  case 
of  Italy,  as  in  that  of  Gennany,  he  frankly  regretted  the  constitu- 
tion of  powerful  homogeneous  states  upon  the  borders  of  France. 
Personal  pique  accentuated  this  feeling  in  regard  to  Italy. 
The  refusal  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  to  meet  Thiers  at  the  opening 
of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  (a  refusal  not  unconnected  with  offensive 
language  employed  at  Florence  in  October  1870  by  Tliiers  during 
his  European  tour,  and  with  his  instructions  to  the  French 
minister  to  remain  absent  from  Victor  Emmanuel's  official 
entry  into  Rome)  had  woimded  the  amaiir  fropre  of  the  French 
statesman,  and  had  decreased  whatever  inclination  he  might 
otherwise  have  felt  to  oppose  the  French  Clerical  agitation  for 
the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power,  and  for  French  interference 
with  the  Italian  Religious  Orders  BilL  Consequently  relations 
between  France  and  Italy  became  so  strained  that  in  1873  both 
the  French  minister  to  the  Quitinal  and  the  Italian  minister  to 
the  Republic  remained  for  several  months  absent  from  their 
posts.  At  this  juncture  the  emperor  of  Austria  invited  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  visit  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  the  Italian 
government  received  a  confidential  intimation  that  acceptance 
of  the  invitation  to  Vienna  would  be  followed  by  a  further 
Invitation  from  Berlin.  Perceiving  the  advantage  of  a  visit 
to  the  imperial  and  apostolic  court  after  the  Italian  occupation 
of  Rome  and  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders,  and  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  more  cordial  intercourse  with  the  German 
empire,  Visconti-Venosta  and  Minghetti  advised  their  sovereign 
to  accept  both  the  Austrian  and  the  subsequent  German  invita- 
tions. The  visit  to  Vienna  took  place  on  the  17th  to  the  32nd 
of  September,  and  that  to  Berlin  on  the  32nd  to  the  36th  of 
September  1873,  the  Italian  monarch  being  accorded  in  both 
capitals  a  most  cordial  reception,  although  the  contemporaneous 
publication  of  La  Marmara's  famous  pamphlet.  More  Ligkl  on 
Ike  Events  tf  ti66,  prevented  intercoune  between  the  Italian 
ministers  and  Bismarck  from  being  enthrdy  confidential.  Visconti- 
Venosta  and  Wnghetti,  moreover,  wisely  resisted  the  chancellor's 
pressure  to  override  the  Law  of  Guarantees  and  to  engage  in  an 
Italian  Kulturkamff.  Nevertheless  the  royal  Journey  contributed 
notably  to  the  establishment  of  cordial  relations  between  Italy 
and  the  central  powers,  relations  which  were  further  strengthened 
by  the  visit  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  to  Victor  Emmanuel 
at  Venice  in  April  r875,  and  by  that  of  the  German  emperor 
to  Milan  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Meanwhile  Thiers  had 
given  place  to  Marshal  Macmahon,  who  effected  a  decided 
improvement  in  Franco-Italian  relations  by  recalling  from 
Civitavecchia  the  cruiser  "  Orinoque,"  which  since  1870  bad  been 
stationed  in  that  port  at  the  disposal  of  the  pope  in  case  he 
should  desite  to  quit  Rome.  The  foreign  policy  of  Visconti- 
Venosta  may  be  said  to  have  reinforced  the  international  position 
of  Italy  without  sacrifice  of  dignity,  and  without  the  vacillation 
and  short-sightedness  which  was  to  characterize  the  ensuing 
administrations  of  the  Left. 

The  fail  of  the  Right  on  the  18th  of  March  1876  was  an  event 
destined  profoundly  and  in  many  respects  adversely  to  affect 
the  coutse  of  Italian  history.  Except  at  rare  and  not  auspicious 
intervals,  the  Right  had  held  office  from  1849  to  1876.  Its 
rule  was  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  severe  administra- 
tion; hostih'ty  to  the  democratic  elements  represented  by 
Garibaldi,  Crispi,  Dcpretis  and  Bertani;  ruthless  imposition 
and  collection  of  taxes  in  order  to  meet  the  financial  engagements 
forced  upon  Italy  by  the  vicissitudes  of  her  Risorgimento; 
■ttong  predilection  for  Piedmontese,  Lombards  and  Tuscans, 
and  a  steady  determination,  not  always  scrupulous  in  Its  choice 
of  means,  to  retain  executive  power  and  the  most  importaat 
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administrative  offices  of  the  state  for  the  etHsarleria,  or  dole 
corporation,  of  its  own  adherents.  For  years  tha  men  of  the 
Left  had  worked  to  inoculate  the  ebctoiate  with  suspicion  of 
Conservative  methods  and  with  hatred  of  the  imposts  which 
they  nevertheless  katyi  to  be  hidispensable  to  aoimd  finance. 
In  regard  to  the  grist  tax  especially,  the  agitaton  of  the  Left 
had  placed  their  party  in  a  radically  false  poution.  Moreover, 
the  redemption  of  the  railways  by  the  state— contracts  for  which 
had  been  signed  by  Sella  in  1875  on  bdialf  of  the  Minghetti 
cabinet  with  Rothschild  at  Basel  and  with  the  Auxtriaa  govern- 
ment at  Vienna— had  been  fiercely  opposed  by  the  Left,  although 
its  members  were  for  the  most  part  convinced  of  the  utility 
of  the  operation.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  March  1876,  these 
contracts  were  submitted  to  parliament,  a  group  of  Tuscan 
deputies,  under  Cesare  Conenti,  joined  the  opposition,  and  on 
the  i8th  of  March  took  advantage  of  a  chance  motion  concerning 
the  date  of  discussion  of  an  interpellation  on  the  grist  tax  to 
place  the  Minghetti  cabinet  in  a  minority.  Depretia,  ez-pro- 
dictator  of  Sicily,  and  successor  of  Rattazii  in  the  leadenhip 
of  the  Left,  was  entrusted  by  the  kidg  with  the  formation  of  a 
Liberal  ministry.  Besides  the  premiership,  Depretis  assumed  the 
portfolio  of  finance;  Nicotera,  an  ex-Garibaldian  of 
somewhat  tarnished  reputation,  but  a  man  of  energetic 
and  conservative  tempetamentj  waa  pUced  at  the 
ministry  of  the  interior;  public  works  were  entrusted 
to  Zanardelli,  a  Radical  doctrinaire  of  consideraUe  juridical 
attainments;  General  Mezzacapo  and  Signor  Brin  rqjiaced 
General  Ricotti  Magnaniand  Admiral  Saint-Bon  at  the  war  office 
and  ministry  of  marine;  while  to  Mancini  and  Coppino,  pro- 
minent members  of  the  Left,  were  allotted  the  portfolios  of  jus- 
tice and  public  instruction.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
finding  a  foreign  minister  willing  to  challenge  comparison  with 
Visconti-Venosta.  Several  diplomatists  in  active  service  were 
approached,  but,  partly  on  account  of  thdr  refusal,  and  partly 
from  the  desire  of  the  Left,  to  avoid  giving  so  important  a  post 
to  a  diplomatist  bound  by  ties  of  friendship  or  of  interest  to  the 
Right,  the  choice  fell  upon  Helegari,  Italian  minister  at  Bern. 

The  new  ministers  had  long  since  made  monarchical  pnfeiaoos 
of  faith,  but,  up  to  the  moment  of  taking  office,  were  nevertheless 
considered  to  be  tinged  with  an  almost  revolutionary  hue.  The 
king  abne  appeared  to  feel  no  misgiving.  His  shrewd  sense  of 
political  expediency  and  his  loyahy  to  constitutional  prindples 
saved  him  from  the  error  of  obstructing  the  advent  and  driving 
into  an  anti-dynastic  attitude  politicians  who  had  succeeded 
in  winning  popular  favour.  Indeed,  the  patriotism  and  loyalty 
of  the  new  ministers  were  above  suspidon.  Danger  lay  ntlter 
in  entrusting  men  schooled  in  political  conspiracy  and  in  un- 
scrupulous parliamentary  opposition  with  the  goveniment  of  a 
young  state  still  beset  by  enemies  at  home  and  abroad.  As  an 
opposition  party  the  Left  had  lived  upon  the  Cadle  credit  of 
political  promises,  but  had  no  well-considered  programme  nor 
other  disdpline  nor  unity  of  purpose  than  that  bom  of  the 
common  eagerness  of  its  leaders  for  office  and  their  common 
hostility  to  the  Right  Ndther  Depretis,  Nicotera,  Crispi, 
Cairoli  nor  Zanardelli  was  disposed  permanently  to  recagnize 
the  superiority  of  any  one  cliief.  The  dissenaona  which  broke 
out  among  them  within  a  few  months  of  the  accession  of  their  , 
party  to  power  never  afterwards  disappeared,  except  at  rare 
moments  when  it  became  necessary  to  unite  in  preventing  the 
return  of  the  Conservatives.  Considerations  such  as  these  could 
not  be  expected  to  appeal  to  the  nation  at  large,  which  hailed 
the  advent  of  the  Left  as  thedawnof  an  era  of  unlimited  popular 
sovereignty,  diminished  administrative  pressure,  reduction  of 
taxation  and  general  prosperity.  The  programme  of  Depretis 
corresponded  only  In  part  to  these  expectations.  Its  chief 
points  were  extension  of  the  franchise,  incompatibility  of  a 
parliamentary  mandate  with  an  official  position,  strict  f^^ 
enforcement  of  the  rights  of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  jmiMi 
Church,  protection  of  freedom  of  consdence,  mainten-  •/<*• 
anceof  thcmilitaryandnavalpolicyinauguratcdbythe  '^^ 
Conservatives,  acceptance  of  the  railway  redemption  contracts, 
consolidation  of  the  financial  equilibrium,  abolition  of  the  forced 
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currency,  and,  eveotiuUy,  fiscal  niorm.  The  kmg-promued 
abolicbn  of  the  grist  tax  was  not  ejq>lidtl]r  meotiODed,oppoailion 
to  the  railway  redemption  contracts  was  transformed  into 
approval,  and  the  vaunted  reduction  of  taxation  replaced  by 
lip-iervtce  to  the  Conservative  deity  of  financial  equilibrium. 
The  railway  redemption  contracts  were  in  fact  immediately 
voted  by  parliament,  with  a  clause  pledging  the  government 
to  legislate  in  favour  oi  farming  out  the  t^ways  to  private 
compuues. 

Nicotera,  minister  of  the  interior,  began  his  administration 
of  home  affairs  by  a  sweeping  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
prefects,  sub-prefects  and  public  prosecutors,  but  found  himself 
obliged  to  incur  the  wrath  of  his  supporters  by  prohibiting 
Radical  meetings  likely  to  endanger  public  order,  and  l^  enunciat- 
ing administrative  principles  which  would  have  befitted  an 
inveterate  Conservative.  In  regard  to  the  Church,  be  histruaed 
the  prefects  strictly  to  prevent  infraction  of  the  law  against 
religious  orders.  At  the  same  time  the  cabinet,  as  a  whole, 
brought  in  a  Clerical  Abuses  Bill,  threatening  with  severe 
punishment  priests  guilty  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  families, 
of  opposing  the  laws  of  the  state,  or  of  fomenting  disorder. 
Depretis,  for  his  part,  was  compelled  to  declare  impracticable 
the  immediate  abolition  of  the  grist  tax,  and  to  frame  a  bill  for 
the  increase  of  revenue,  acts  which  caused  the  secession  of  some 
sixty  Radicals  and  Republicans  from  the  ministerial  majority, 
and  gave  the  signal  for  an  agitation  against  the  premier  similar 
to  that  which  he  himself  had  formerly  undertaken  against  the 
Right.  The  first  general  election  under  the  l«ft  (November 
1876)  had  yielded  the  cabinet  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
431  Ministerialists  against  87  Conservatives,  but  the  very  size 
of  the  majority  rendered  it  unmanageable.  The  Clerical  Abuses 
Bill  provoked  further  dissensions:  Nicotera  was  severely 
affected  by  revelations  concerning  his  political  past;  Zanardelli 
refused  to  sanction  the  construction  of  a  tuilway  in  Calabria 
in  which  Nicotera  was  interested;  and  Depretis  saw  fit  to  com- 
pensate the  supporters  of  bis  bill  for  the  increase  of  revenue 
by  decorating  at  one  stroke  sixty  ministerial  deputies  with  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  A  further  derogation  from  the 
ideal  of  democratic  austerity  was  committed  by  adding  £80,000 
per  annum  to  the  king's  civil  list  (14th  May  1877)  and  by  burden- 
ing the  state  exchequer  with  royal  household  pensions  amounting 
to  £30,000  a  year.  The  civil  list,  which  the  law  of  the  loth  of 
August  1861  had  fixed  at  £650,000  a  year,  but  which  had  been 
voluntarily  reduced  by  the  king  to  £530,000  in  1864,  and  to 
£490,000  in  1867,  was  thus  raised  to  £570,000  a  year.  Almost 
the  only  respect  in  which  the  Left  could  boast  a  decided  im- 
provement over  the  administration  of  the  Right  was  the  energy 
displayed  by  Nicotera  in  combating  brigandage  and  the  mafia 
in  Calabria  and  Sicily.  Successes  achieved  in  those  provinces 
failed,  however,  to  save  Nicotera  from  the  wrath  of  the  Chamber, 
and  on  the  14th  of  December  187-/  a  cabinet  crisis  arose  over  a 
question  concerning  the  secrecy  of  telegraphic  correspondence. 
Depretis  thereupon  reconstructed  his  administration,  excluding 
Nicotera,  Melegari  and  Zanardelli,  placing  Crispi  at  the  home 
office,  entrusting  Magliani  with  finance,  and  himself  assuming 
the  direction  of  foreign  affairs. 

In  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  the  dftut  of  the  Left  as  a  governing 
party  was  scarcely  mote  satisfactory  than  its  home  policy. 
^  Since  the  war  of  1S66  the  Left  had  advocated  an  Italo- 
2JJ^^  Prussian  alliance  in  opposition  to  the  Francophil 
■»•  I.M.  tendencies  of  the  Right.  On  mote  than  one  occasion 
Bismarck  had  maintained  direct  relations  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Left,  and  had  in  1870  worked  to  prevent  a  Franco- 
Italian  alliance  by  encouraging  the  "  party  of  action  "  to  press 
for  the  occupation  of  Rome.  Besides,  the  Left  stood  for  anti- 
clericalism  and  for  the  retentionby  the  State  of  means  of  coercing 
the  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  men  of  the  Right,  who,  with 
the  exception  of  Sella,  favoured  Cavour's  ideal  of "  a  free  Church 
in  a  free  State,"  and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  state 
control  over  ecclesiastical  government!  Upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  Prussian  Kullurkampf  the  Left  had  pressed  the  Right  to 
iotiodnce  an  Italiao  couotarpart  to  the  Prussian  May  laws, 


espedally  ai  the  attitude  of  Thiers  and  the  boitBity  oi  the 

French  Clericals  obviated  the  need  for  sparing  French  so*- 
ceptibilities.  Viaconti-Venosta  and  MingbCtti,  partly  from 
aversion  to  a  Jacobin  policy,  and  partly  from  a  conviction  that 
Bismarck  sooner  or  later  would  undertake  his  Gang  nack  Cbmosso, 
regardless  of  any  tacit  engagement  he  might  have  assumed 
towards  Italy,  had  wisely  declined  to  be  drawn  into  any  infraction 
of  the  Law  of  Guarantees. .  It  was,  however,  expected  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  Left,  upon  attaining  office,  would  turn  resolutely 
towards  Prussia  in  search  of  a  guarantee  against  the  Clerical 
menace  embodied  in  the  regime  of  Marshal  Macmahon.  On  the 
contnry,  Depretis  and  Melegari,  both  of  whom  were  imbued 
with  French  Liberal  doctrines,  adopted  towards  the  Republic 
an  attitude  so  deferential  as  to  arouse  suspicion  in  Vienna  and 
Berlin.  Depretis  recalled  Nigra  from  Paris  and  replaced  him  by 
General  Cialdini,  whose  ardent  plea  for  Italian  intervention 
in  favour  of  France  in  1870,  and  whose  comradeship  with  Marshal 
Macmahon  in- 1859,  would,  it  was  supposed,  render  him  perxona 
gratissima  to  the  French  government.  This  calculation  was 
falsified  by  events.  Incensed  by  the  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
embassies  of  the  Italian  legation  in  Paris  and  the  French  legation 
to  the  Quirinal,  and  by  the  introduction-  of  the  Italian  bill 
against  clerical  abuses,  the  French  Clerical  party  not  only  attacked 
Italy  and  her  representative.  General  Cialdini,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  but  promoted  a  monster  petition  against  the  Italian 
bill.  Even  the  coup  d'Ual  of  the  i6th  of  May  1877  (when 
Macmahon  dismissed  the  Jules  Simon  cabinet  for  opposing  the 
Clerical  petition)  hardly  availed  to  change  the  attitude  of 
Depretis.  As  a  precaution  against  an  eventual  French  attempt 
to  restore  the  temporal  power,  orders  were  hurriedly  given  to 
complete  the  defences  of  Rome,  but  in  other  respects  the  Italian 
government  maintained  its  subservient  attitude.  Yet  at  that 
moment  the  adoption  of  a  clear  line  of  policy,  in  accord  with 
the  central  powers,  might  have  saved  Italy  from  the  loss  of 
prestige  entailed  by  her  bearing  in  regard  to  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  and  the  Austrian  acquisition  of  Bosnia,  and  might  have 
prevented  the  disappointment  subsequently  occasioned  by  the 
outcome  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  In  the  hope  of  inducing 
the  European  powers  to  "  compensate"  Italy  for  the  increase 
of  Austrian  influence  on  the  Adriatic,  Crispi  undertook  in  the 
autumn  of  1877,  with  the  approval  of  the  king,  and  in  spite  of 
the  half-disguisied  opposition  of  Depretis,  a  semi-official  mission 
to  Paris,  Berlin,  London  and  Vienna.  The  mission  appean 
not  to  have  been  an  unqualified  success,  though  Crispi  afterwards 
affirmed  in  the  Chamber  (4th  March  1886)  that  Depretis  might  in 
1877  "  have  harnessed  fortune  to  the  Italian  chariot."  Depretis, 
anxious  only  to  avoid  "  a  policy  of  adventure,"  let  slip  whatever 
opportunity  may  have  presented  itself,  and  neglected  even  to 
deal  energetically  mth  the  impotent  but  mischievous  Italian 
agitation  for  a  "  rectification  "  of  the  ItakvAustrian  frontier. 
He  greeted  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  (3rd  March  1878)  with 
undisguised  reUef,  and  by  the  mouth  of  the  king,  congratulated 
Italy  (7th  March  1878)  on  having  maintained  with  the  powers 
friendly  and  cordial  relations  "  free  from  suspicious  precautions," 
and  upon  having  secured  for  herself  "  that  most  precious  of 
alliances,  the  allEince  of  the  future  "—a  phrase  of  which  the 
empty  rhetoric  was  to  be  bitterly  demonstrated  by  the  Berlin 
Congress  and  the  French  occupation  of  Tunisia. 

The  entry  of  Crispi  into  the  Depretis  cabinet  (December  1877) 
placed  at  the  ministry  of  the  interior  a  strong  hand  and  sure  eyr 
at  a  moment  when  they  were  about  to  become  im-  cMwt 
peratively  necessary.  Crispi  was  the  only  man  of  truly 
statesmanlike  cahlire  in  the  ranks  of  the  Left.  Formeriy  a  friend 
and  disciple  of  Mazzini,  with  whom  he  had  broken  on  the  question 
of  the  monarchical  form  of  government  which  Crispi  believed 
indispensable  to  the  unification  of  Italy,  he  had  afterwanh  been 
one  of  Garibaldi's  most  efficient  coadjutors  and  an  active  member 
of  the  "  party  of  action."  Passionate,  not  always  scrupulous  in 
his  choice  and  use  of  political  weapons,  intensely  patriotic,  loyal 
with  a  byalty  based  rather  oc  reason  than  sentiment,  quick- 
wilted,  prompt  in  action,  determined  and  pertinacious,  hs 
possessed  in  eminent  degree  many  qualities  lacking  in  other 
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Libertl  chieflains.  Hardly  htd  he  aasunwd  office  when  the 
uoexpected  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  (9th  Janiiary 
Q,^,^,^  1878)  Stirred  tiational  feeling  to  an  unprecedented 
not  depth,  and  placed  the  continuity  of  monarchical  in- 
EawMMl  atitutions  in  Italy  upon  trial  before  Europe.  For  thirty 
"'  *■'  yeara  Victor  Emmanuel  bad  been  the  centre  point 
'^'^  of  national  hopes,  the  token  and  embodiment  of  the 
struggle  for  national  redemption.  He  had  led  the  country  out  of 
the  despondency  which  followed  the  defeat  of  >fovara  and  the 
abdication  of  Charles  Albert,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
national  unification  to  the  final  triumph  at  Rome.  His  dis- 
appearance snapped  the  ch\f  f  link  with  the  heroic  period,  and 
removed  from  the  helm  of  state  a  ruler  of  large  heart,  great 
experience  and  civil  courage,  at  a  moment  when  elements  of 
continuity  were  needed  and  vital  problems  of  iotemal  reorganiza- 
tion had  still  to  be  faced.  Crispi  adopted  the  measures  necessary 
to  ensure  the  tranquil  accession  of  King  Humbert  with  a  quick 
energy  which  precluded  any  Radical  or  Republican  demonstra- 
tions. His  influence  decided  the  choice  of  the  Roman  Pantheon 
at  the  late  monarch's  burial-place,  in  spite  of  formidable  pressure 
from  the  Piedmontese,  who  wished  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  to  rest 
with  the  Sardinian  kings  at  Superga.  He  also  persuaded  the 
new  ruler  to  inaugurate,  as  King  Humbert  I.,  the  new  dynastical 
epoch  of  the  kings  of  Italy,  instead  of  continuing  as  Humbert  IV. 
the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia.  Before  the  commotion 
caused  by  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  had  passed  away,  the 
decease  of  Pius  IX.  (rih  February  1878)  placed  further  demands 
upon  Crispi's  sagacity  and  promptitude.  Like  Victor  Emmanuel, 
Kus  IX.  had  been  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  Risorgimento, 
but,  unlike  him,  had  represented  and  embodied  the  anti-national, 
reactionary  spirit.  Ecclesiastically,  he  had  become  the  instru- 
ment of  the  triumph  of  Jesuit  influence,  and  bad  in  turn  set  his 
seal  upon  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Syllabus 
and  Papal  Infallibility.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  his  jovial  disposition 
and  good-humouied  cynicism  saved  him  from  unpopularity,  and 
rendered  his  death  an  occasion  of  mourning.  Notwithstanding 
the  pontiff's  bestowal  of  the  apostolic  benediction  in  artieuto 
merlit  upon  Victor  Emnianuel,  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican  had 
remained  so  inimical  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  conclave 
would  be  held  in  Rome.  Crispi,  whose  strong  anti-clerical  con- 
victions did  not  prevent  him  from  regarding  the  papacy  as  pre- 
eminently an  Italian  institution,  was  determined  both  to  prove 
to  the  Catholic  world  the  practical  independence  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  and  to  retain  for  Rome  so  potent  a  centre  of 
universal  attraction  as  the  presence  of  the  future  pope.  The 
Sacred  College  having  decided  to  hold  the  conclave  abroad,  Crispi 
assured  them  of  absolute  freedom  if  tlicy  remained  in  Rome,  or  of 
protection  to  the  frontier  should  they  migrate,  but  warned 
them  that,  once  evacuated,  the  Vatican  would  be  occupied  in  the 
name  of  the  Italian  government  and  be  lost  to  the  Church  as 
headquarters,  of  the  papacy.  The  cardinals  thereupon  overruled 
their  former  decision,  and  the  conclave  was  held  in  Rome,  the 
new  pope,  Cardinal  Pecci,  being  elected  on  the  »>th  of  February 
1878  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  Italian  government  not  only 
1^,  jfig^  prorogued  the  Chamber  during  the  conclave  to  prevent 
unseemly  inquiries  or  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
deputies,  but  by  means  of  Mandni,  minister  of  justice,  and 
Cardinal  di  Pietro,  assured  the  new  pope  protection  during  the 
settlement  of  his  outstanding  personal  affairs,  an  assurance  of 
which  Leo  XIII.  on  the  evening  after  his  election,  took  full 
advantage.  At  the  same  time  the  dukeof  Aosta,  commander  of 
the  Rome  army  corps,  ordered  the  troops  to  tender  royal  honours 
to  the  pontiff  should  he  officially  appear  in  the  capital.  King 
Humbert  addressed  to  the  pope  a  letter  of  congratulation  upon 
bis  election,  and  received  a  courteous  reply.  The  improve- 
ment thus  signalized  in  the  relations  between  QuirinaJ  and 
Vatican  was  further  exemplified  on  the  iStb  of  October  1878, 
when  the  Italian  government  accepted  a  papal  formula  with 
regard  to  the  granting  of  the  royal  eztqitiUur  for  bishops, 
whereby  they,  upon  nomination  by  the  Holy  Sec,  recognized 
state  control  over,  and  made  application  for,  the  payment  ol 
tbbr  temporalities. 


The  Depretis-Cllspi  cabinet  did  not  long  survive  the  opening 
of  the  new  reign.  Crispi's  position  was  shaken  by  a  morally 
plausible  but  juridically  untenable  charge  of  bigamy,  cmi„^ 
while  on  the  8th  of  March  the  election  of  Cairoli,  an 
opponent  of  the  ministiy  and  head  of  the  extremer  section  of  the 
Left,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber,  induced  Deprelis  to 
tender  his  resignation  to  the  new  king.  Cairoli  succeeded  in 
forming  an  administration,  in  which  his  friend  Count  Corii, 
Italian  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  accepted  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs,  ZanardelU  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  Scismit 
Doda  the  ministry  of  finance.  Though  the  cabinet  had  no  stable 
majority,  it  induced  the  Chamber  to  sanction  a  commercial 
treaty  which  had  been  negotiated  with  France  and  a  general 
"  autonomous  "  customs  tariff.  The  commercial  treaty  was, 
however,  rejected  by  the  French  Chamber  in  June  1878,  a  cir- 
cumstance necessitating  the  application  of  the  Italian  general 
tariff,  which  implied  a  10  to  20%  increase  in  the  duties  on  the 
principal  French  exports.  A  highly  imaginative  financial  exposi- 
tion by  Setsmit  Doda,  who  announced  a  surplus  of  £a,40o,ooo, 
paved  the  way  fora  Crist  Tax  Reduction  Bill,  which  Cairoli  had 
taken  over  from  the  Depretis  programme.  The  Chamber, 
though  convinced  of  the  danger  of  this  leiorm,  the  perils  of  which 
were  incisively  demonstrated  by  Sella,  voted  by  an  over*  helming 
majority  for  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  impost  by  one- 
fourth,  and  its  complete  abolition  within  four  years.  Cairoli's 
premiership  was,  however,  destined  to  be  cut  short  by  an  attempt 
made  upon  the  king's  life  in  November  1S78,  during  a  royal  visit 
to  Naples,  by  a  miscreant  named  Passanantc.  In  spite  of  the 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  of  Cairoli,  who  received  the  dagger 
thrust  intended  for  the  king,  public  and  parliamentary  indigna- 
tion found  expression  in  a  vote  which  compelled  the  ministry  to 
resign. 

Though  brief,  Cairoli's  term  of  office  was  momentous  in  regard 
to  foreign  affairs.  The  treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  led  to  the 
convocation  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  though  Count  ^^ 
Corti  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  rumours  con-  |rj^'"^ 
cerning  secret  agreements  between  Germany,  Austria  rmiitn 
and  Russia,  and  Germany,  Austria  and  Great  Britain, 
he  scarcely  seemed  alive  to  the  possible  effect  of  such  agreements 
upon  Italy.  Replying  on  the  Qlh  of  April  1878  to  interpellations 
by  Visconti -Venosta  and  other  deputies  on  the  impending 
Congress  of  Berlin,  he  appeared  free  from  apprehension  lest 
Italy,  isolated,  might  find  herself  face  to  face  with  a  change  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  declared  that 
in  the  event  of  serious  complications  Italy  would  be  "  too  much 
sought  after  rather  than  too  much  forgotten."  The  policy  o( 
Italy  in  the  congress,  he  added,  would  be  tosupport  the  interests 
of  the  young  Balkan  nations.  Wrapped  in  thisoptimism.  Count 
Corti  proceeded,  as  first  Italian  delegate,  to  Berlin,  where  he 
found  himulf  obliged,  on  the  iSlh  of  May,  to  join  reluctantly  in 
sanctioning  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Hcraegovina. 
On  the  8th  of  July  the  revelation  of  the  Anglo-Ottoman  treaty 
for  the  British  occupation  of  Cyprus  took  the  congress  by  surprise. 
Italy,  who  had  made  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  a 
cardinal  point  of  her  Eastern  policy,  felt  this  change  of  the 
Mediterranean  status  quo  the  more  severely  inasmuch  as,  in 
order  not  to  strain  her  relations  with  France,  she  bad  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  Austrian,  Russian  and  German  advice  to  prepare  to 
occupy  Tunisia  in  agreement  with  Great  Britain.  Count  Corti 
had  no  suspicion  that  France  had  adopted  a  less  disinterested 
attitude  towards  similar  suggestions  from  Bismarck  and  Lord 
Salisbury.  He  therefore  returned  from  the  German  capital 
with  "  clean  "  but  empty  bands,  a  plight  which  found  marked 
disfavour  in  Italian  eyes,  and  stimulated  anti-Austrian  Irrc- 
dentism.  Ever  since  Venetia  had  been  ceded  by 
Austria  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  by  him  to  Italy,  j,^ 
after  the  war  of  1866,  secret'  revolutionary  com- 
mittees had  been  formed  in  the  northern  Ilidian  provinces  to 
prepare  for  the  "  redemption "  of  Trent  and  Trieste.  For 
twelve  years  these  committees  had  remained  comparatively  in- 
active, but  in  187S  the  presence  of  the  cx-Garibaldian  Cairoli 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  popular  dissatisfaction  at  the 
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spread  of  Austrian  sway  on  the  Adriatic,  encouraEed  tbem  to 
begin  a  series  of  noisy  demonstrations.  On  the  evening  of  the 
aignattue  at  Berlin  of  the  rlaine  sanctioning  the  Austrian  occupa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  an  Irredentist  riot  took  place 
before  the  Austrian  consulate  at  Venice.  The  Italian  govern- 
ment attached  little  importance  to  the  occurrence,  and  believed 
that  a  diplomatic  expression  of  regret  would  stiSce  to  allay 
Austrian  irritation.  Austria,  indeed,  might  easily  have  been 
persuaded  to  ignore  the  Irredentist  agitation,  had  not  the 
equivocal  attitude  of  Cairoll  and  ZanardcUi  cast  doubt  upon  the 
sincerity  of  their  regret.  The  former  at  Pavia  (isth  Octolier 
1878),  and  the  latter  at  Arco  (3rd  November),  declared  publicly 
that  Irredentist  manifestations  could  not  be  prevented  under 
existing  laws,  but  gave  no  hint  of  introducing  any  law  to  sanction 
their  prevention.  "  Repression,  net  prevention  "  became  the 
official  formula,  the  enunciation  of  which  by  CairoH  at  Favia 
caused  Count  Corti  and  two  other  ministers  to  resign. 

The  fall  of  Cairoli,  and  the  formation  of  a  second  Depretis 
cabinet  in  1878,  brought  no  substantial  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  government  towards  Irredcntism,  nor  was  the  position 
improved  by  the  return  of  Cairoli  to  power  tn  the  following  July. 
Though  aware  of  Bismaick's  hostility  towards  Italy,  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  Austro-German  alliance  of  1879,  and  of  the 
undisguised  ill-wiO  of  France,  Italy  Dot  only  made  00  attempt 
to  crush  an  agitation  as  mischievous  as  it  was  futile,  but  granted 
a  state  funeral  to  General  Avezzana,  president  of  the  Irredentist 
League.  In  Bonghi's  mordant  phrase,  the  foreign  policy  of 
Italy  during  this  period  may  be  said  to  have  been  characterized 
by  "  enormous  intellectual  impotence  counterbalanced  by  equal 
moral  feebleness."  Home  affairs  were  scarcely  better  managed. 
Parliament  had  degenerated  into  a  congeries  of  personal  groups, 
whose  members  were  eager  only  to  overturn  cabinets  in  order 
to  secure  power  for  the  leaders  and  official  favours  for  themselves. 
Depretis,  who  had  succeeded  Cairoli  in  December  1878,  fell  in 
July  1879,  after  a  vote  in  which  Cairoli  and  Nicotera  joined  the 
Conservative  opposition.  On  12th  July  Cairoli  formed  a  new 
administration,  only  to  resign  on  J4th  November,  and  to  recon- 
struct his  cabinet  with  the  help  of  Depretis.  The  administration 
of  finance  was  as  chaotic  as  the  condition  of  parliament.  The 
£2,400,000  surplus  announced  by  Seismit  Doda  proved  to  be  a 
myth.  Nevertheless  Magliani,  who  succeeded  Seismit  Doda, 
had  neither  the  perspicacity  nor  the  courage  to  resist  the  abolition 
of  the  grist  tax.  The  first  vote  of  the  Chamber  for  the  immediate 
diminution  of  the  tax,  and  for  its  total  abolition  on  1st  January 
1883,  had  been  opposed  by  the  Senate.  A  second  bill 
""*'  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  on  i8lh  July  1879,  pro- 
viding for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  grist  tax  on  minor  cereals, 
and  for  its  total  abolition  on  isl  January  1S84.  While  approving 
the  repeal  in  regard  to  minor  cereals,  the  Senate  (24th  January 
1880)  again  rejected  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  grinding  wheat  as 
prejudicial  to  national  finance.  After  the  general  election  of 
1880,  however,  the  Ministerialists,  aided  by  a  number  of  factious 
Conservatives,  passed  a  third  bill  repealing  the  grist  tax  on 
wheat  (loth  July  1880),  the  repeal  to  take  effect  from  the  ist  of 
January  18S4  onwards.  The  Senate,  in  which  the  partisans  of 
the  ministry  had  been  increased  by  numerous  appointments  ad 
koe,  finally  set  the  seal  of  its  approval  upon  the  measure.  Not- 
withstanding this  prospective  loss  of  revenue,  parliament  showed 
great  reluctance  to  vote  any  new  impost,  although  hardly  a  year 
previously  it  had  sanctioned  (jolh  June  1879)  Depretis's  scheme 
for  spending  during  the  next  eighteen  years  £43,200,000  in 
building  5000  kilometres  of  railway,  an  expenditure  not  wholly 
justified  by  the  importance  of  the  lines,  and  useful  principally 
as  a  source  of  electora'  sops  for  the  constituents  of  ministerial 
deputies.  The  unsatisfa.-tory  financial  condition  of  the  Florence, 
Rome  and  Naples  municipalities  necessitated  state  help,  but 
the  Chamber  nevertheless  proceeded  with  a  light  heart  (23rd 
February  tSSi)  to  sanction  the  issue  of  a  foreign  loan  for 
£26,000,000,  with  a  view  to  the  abolition  of  the  forced  currency, 
thus  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the  exchequer  a  load  which 
three  years  later  again  dragged  Italy  into  the  gulf  of  chronic 
deficit. 


Iii  no  modem  country  is  error  or  incompetence  on  the  part 
of  administrators  more  swiftly  followed  by  retribution  than  in 
Italy;  both  at  home  and  abroad  She  is  hemmed  in 
by  political  and  economic  conditions  which  leave 
little  margin  for  folly,  and  still  less  for  "  mental  and  moral 
insufficiency,"  such  as  had  been  displayed  by  the  Left.  Nemesis 
came  in  the  spring'of  r88i,  in  the  form  of  the  French  invasion 
of  Tunisia.  Guiccioli,  the  biographer  of  Sella,  observes  that 
Italian  politicians  find  it  especielly  hard  to  resist "  the  temptation 
of  appearing  crafty."  The  men  of  the  Left  believed  themselves 
subtle  enough  to  retain  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  foreign 
powers  while  coquetting  at  home  with  elements  which  some 
qf  these  powers  had  reason  to  regard  with  suspicion.  Italy, 
in  constant  danger  from  France,  needed  good  relations  with 
Austria  and  Germany,  but  could  only  attain  the  goodwill  of 
the  former  by  firm  treatment  of  the  revohitionary  Irredentist 
agitation,  and  of  the  latter  by  clear  demonstration  of  Italian 
will  and  ability  to  cope  withatl  anti-monarchical  forces.  Depretis 
and  Cairoli  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Hence,  when 
opportunity  offered  firmly  to  establish  Italian  predominance  in 
the  central  Mediterranean  by  an  occupation  of  Tunisia,  they 
found  themselves  deprived  of  those  confidential  relations  wkh 
the  central  powers,  and  even  with  Great  Britain,  which  might 
have  enabled  them  to  use  the  opportunity  to  full  advantage. 
The  conduct  of  Italy  in  declining  the  suggestions  received  from 
Count  Andrissy  and  General  Ignatiev  on  the  eve  of  the  Rnsto- 
Turkish  War — that  Italy  should  seek  compensation  in  Tunisia 
for  the  extension  of  Austrian  sway  in  the  Balkans — and  in 
subsequently  rejecting  the  German  suggestion  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  Great  Britain  for  the  occupation  of  Tunisia  as 
compensation  for  the  British  occupation  of  Cyprus,  was  certainly 
due  to  fear  lest  an  attempt  on  Tunisia  should  lead  to  a  war  with 
France,  for  which  Italy  knew  herself  to  be  totally  unprepared. 
This  very  unprcparedness,  however,  rendered  still  less  excusable 
her  treatment  of  the  Irredentist  agitation,  which  brought  her 
within  a  hairVbreadlh  of  a  conflict  with  Austria.  Although 
Cairoli,  upon  learning  of  the  Anglo-Ottoman  convention  in  regard 
to  Cyprus,  had  advised  Count  Corti  of  the  possibility  that  Great 
Britain  might  seek  to  placate  France  by  conniving  at  a  French 
occupation  of  Tunisia,  neither  he  nor  Count  Corti  had  any 
inkling  of  the  verbal  arrangement  made  between  I>ord  Salisbury 
and  Waddington  at  the  instance  of  Bismarck,  that,  when  con- 
venient. France  should  occupy  Tunisia,  an  agreement  afterwards 
confirmed  (with  a  reserve  as  to  the  eventual  attitude  of  Italy) 
in  despatches  exchanged  in  July  and  August  1878  between  the 
Qua!  d'Oraay  and  Downing  Street.  Almost  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  French  occupation  of  Tunisia  the  Italian  government 
believed  that  Great  Britain,  if  only  out  of  gratitude  tor  the  bearing 
of  Italy  in  connexion  with  the  Duldgno  demonstration  in  the 
autumn  of  1 8S0,  would  prevent  French  acquisition  of  the  Regency. 
Ignorant  of  the  assurance  conveyed  to  France  by  Lord  Granville 
that  the  Gladstone  cabinet  would  respect  the  engagements  of 
the  Beaconsficld-Salisbury  administration,  Cairoli,  in  deference 
to  Italian  public  opinion,  endeavoured  to  neutralize  the  activity 
of  the  French  consul  Roustan  by  the  appointment  of  an  equally 
energetic  Italian  consul,  Maccid.  The  rivalry  between  these 
two  officials  in  Tunisia  contributed  not  a  little  lo  strain  Franco- 
Italian  relations,  but  it  »  doubtful  whether  France  would  have 
precipitated  her  action  had  not  General  Menabrea,  Italian 
ambassador  in  London,  urged  his  government  to  purchase  the 
Tunis-Golclta  railway  from  the  English  company  by  which  it 
had  been  constructed.  A  French  attempt  to  purchase  the  line 
was  upset  in  the  English  courts,  and  the  railway  was  finally 
secured  by  Italy  at  a  price  more  than  eight  times  its  real  value. 
This  pertinacity  engendered  a  belief  in  France  that  Italy  was 
about  to  undertake  in  Tunisia  a  more  aggressive  policy  than 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  her  commercial  interests.  Roustan 
therefore  hastened  to  extort  from  the  bey  concessions  calculated 
to  neutralize  the  advantages  which  Italy  had  hoped  to  secure 
by  the  possession  of  theTunis-Golettaline.andatthesameiime 
the  French  government  prepared  at  Toulon  an  expeditionary 
corps  for  the  occupation  of  the  Regency.    In  the  spring  of  1881 
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the  Knumir  tribe  wu  reponed  to  have  attacked  a  French  force 
on  the  Algerian  border,  and  on  the  9th  of  AprU  Roustan  informed 
the  bey  of  Tunu  that  France  would  chastise  the  asaailants. 
The  bey  issued  futik  protests  to  the  powers.  On  the  36lh  of 
April  the  island  of  Tabarca  was  occupied  by  the  French,  Bizerta 
was  Mixed  on  the  ind  of  May,  and  on  the  i  >th  of  May  the  bey 
signed  the  treaty  of  Bardo  accepting  the  French  protectorate. 
Fiance  undertook  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  Regency, 
and  aswimed  the  representation  of  Tunisia  in  all  dealings  with 
other  countries. 

Italian  indignation  at  the  French  eeup  dt  mam  was  the 
deeper  on  account  of  the  apparent  duplicity  of  the  government 
of  the  Republic.  On  the  nth  of  May  the  French  foreign 
minister,  Barthtiimy  Saint  Hilaire,  had  officially  assured  the 
Italian  ambassador  in  Paris  that  France  "  had  no  thought  of 
occupying  Tunisia  or  any  part  of  Tunisian  territory,  beyond 
some  points  of  the  Kroumir  country."  This  assurance,  dictated 
by  Jules  Ferry  to  Barthilimy  Saint  Hilaire  in  the  presence  of 
the  Italian  ambassador,  and  by  him  telegraphed  a  dair  to  Rome, 
was  considered  a  bindiiig  pledge  that  France  would  not  materially 
alter  theiMjufw  in  Tunisia.  Documentssubsequently  published 
have  somewhat  attenuated  the  rcsiionsibilily  of  Ferry  and 
Saint  Hilaire  for  this  breach  of  faith,  and  have  shown  that  the 
French  forces  in  Tunisia  acted  upon  secret  instructions  from 
General  Farrc,  minister  of  war  in  the  Ferry  cabinet,  who  pursued 
a  policy  diametrically  opposed  to  the  official  declarations  made 
by  the  premier  and  the  foreign  minister.  Even  had  this  drcum- 
stanoe  been  known  at  the  time.  It  could  scarcely  have  mitigated 
the  intense  resentment  of  the  whole  Italian  nation  at  an  event 
which  was  considered  tantamount  not  only  to  the  destruction 
of  Italian  aspirations  to  Tunisia,  but  to  the  ruin  of  the  interests 
of  the  numerous  Italian  colony  and  to  a  constant  menace  against 
the  security  of  the  Sicilian  and  south  Italian  coasts. 

Had  the  blow  thus  struck  at  Italian  influence  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean induced  politicians  to  sink  for  a  while  their  personal 
differences  and  to  unite  in  presenting  a  firm  front  to  foreign 
nations,  the  crisis  in  regard  to  Tunisia  might  not  have  been 
wholly  unproductive  of  good.  Unfortunately,  on  this,  as  on 
other  critical  occasions,  deputies  proved  themselves  incapable  of 
conimon  effort  to  promote  general  welfare.  While  excitement 
over  Tunisia  was  at  its  height,  but  before  the  situation  was 
irretrievably  compromised  to  the  disadvantage  of  Italy,  Cairoli 
had  been  compelled  to  resign  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Chamber.  The  only  politician  capable  of  dealing  adequately 
with  the  situation  was  Sella,  leader  of  the  Right,  and  to  him  the 
crown  appealed.  The  faction  leaders  of  the  Left,  though  divided 
by  personal  jealoosies  and  mutually  incompatible  ambitions, 
agreed  that  the  worst  evil  which  could  befall  Italy  would  be  the 
ictum  <rf  the  Right  to  power,  and  conspired  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  Sella  cabinet.  An  attempt  by  Depretis  to  re- 
compose  the  Cairoli  ministry  proved  fruitless,  and  after  eleven 
precious  days  had  been  lost.  King  Humbert  was  obliged,  on  the 
19th  of  April  i88r,  to  refuse  Cairoli's  resignation.  The  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Bardo  on  the  12th  of  May,  however,  compelled 
-Cairoli  to  sacrifice  hinuclf  to  popular  indignation.  Again  Sella 
was  called  upon,  but  again  the  dog-in-the-manger  policy  of 
Depretis,  Cairoli,  Nicotera  and  Baccarini,  in  conjunction  with 
the  intolerant  attitude  of  some  extreme  Conservatives,  proved 
fatal  to  his  endeavours.  Depretis  then  succeeded  in  rccomposing 
the  Cairoli  cabinet  without  Cairoli,  Mandni  being  placed  at  the 
foreign  office.  Except  in  regard  to  an  increase  of  the  army 
estimates,  tirgcntly  demanded  by  public  opinion,  the  new 
imnistry  had  practically  no  programme.  Public  opinion  was 
further  irritated  against  France  by  the  massacre  of  some  Italian 
workmen  at  Maneilles  on  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the 
French  expedition  from  Tunisia,  and  Depretis,  in  response  to 
public  feeling,  found  himself  obliged  to  mobilize  a  part  of  the 
miUtia  for  militaty  exercises.  In  this  condition  of  home  and 
foreign  affairs  occurred  disorders  at  Rome  in  connexion  with  the 
transfer  of  the  remains  of  Pius  IX.  from  St  Peter's  to  the  basilica 
of  San  Loreazo.  Most  of  the  responsibility  lay  with  the  Vatican, 
which  had  aixaiiged  the  proccaiion  in  the  way  best  calculated  to 


irritate  Italian  feeling,  but  little  excuse  can  be  offered  for  the 
failure  of  the  Italian  authorities  to  maintain  public  order.  la 
conjunction  with  the  occupation  of  Tunisia,  the  effect  of  these 
disorders  was  to  exhibit  Italy  as  a  country  powerless  to  defend 
its  interests  abroad  or  to  keep  peace  at  home.  The  scandal  and 
the  pressure  of  foreign  Cathcdic  opinion  compelled  Depretis  to 
pursue  a  more  energetic  policy,  and  to  publish  a  formal  declaiatioa 
of  the  intangibility  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees. 

Meanwhile  a  conviction  was  spreading  that  the  only  way  of 
escape  from  the  dangerous  isolation  of  Italy  lay  in  closer  agree- 
ment with  Austria  and  Germany.  Depretis  taitlily 
recognized  the  need  for  such  agreement,  if  only  to  ST^SIjI 
remove  the  "  coldness  and  invincible  diffidence  "  which,  xi^Mk 
by  subsequent  confession  of  Mancini,thcncharacterized 
the  attitude  of  the  central  powers;  but  he  was  opposed  to  any 
formal  alliance,  lest  it  might  arouse  French  resentment,  while  the 
new  Franco-Italian  treaty  was  still  unconduded,  and  the  foreign 
loan  for  the  abolition  of  the  forced  currency  had  still  to  be 
floated.  He,  indeed,  was  not  disposed  to  concede  U>  public 
opinion  anything  beyond  an  increase  of  the  army,  a  measure 
insistently  demanded  by  Garibaldi  and  the  Left.  The  Right  like- 
wise desired  to  sttengthen  both  army  and  navy,  but  advocated 
cordial  relations  «ith  Berlin  and  Vienna  as  a  guarantee  against 
French  domineering,  and  as  a  pledge  that  Italy  would  be  vouch- 
safed time  to  effect  her  armaments  without  disturbing  financial 
equilibrium.  The  Right  also  hoped  that  closer  accord  with 
Germany  and  Austria  would  compel  Italy  to  conform  her  home 
policy  more  nearly  to  the  principles  of  order  prevailing  in 
those  empires.  More  resolute  than  Right  or  Left  was  the 
Centre,  a  small  group  led  by  Sidney  Sonnino,  a  young 
politician  of  unusual  £bre,  which  sought  in  the  press  and  in 
parliament  to  spread  a  conviction  that  the  only  sound  basis  for 
Italian  policy  would  be  close  alliance  with  the  central  powers  and 
a  friendly  understanding  with  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  Mediter- 
ranean affairs.  The  principal  Italian  public  men  were  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  an  alliance.  Petuxzi,  Lanza  and 
Bonghi  pleaded  for  equal  friendship  with  all  powers,  and 
especially  with  France;  Crispi,  Minghctti,  Cadoma  and  others, 
including  Blanc,  secretary-general  to  the  foreign  office,  openly 
favoured  a  pro-Austrian  policy.  Austria  and  Germany,  however, 
scarcely  reciprocated  these  dispositions.  The  Irredentist  agita- 
tion had  left  profound  traces  at  Berlin  as  well  as  at  Vienna,  and 
had  given  rise  to  a  distrust  of  Depretis  which  nothing  had  yet 
occurred  to  allay.  Nor,  in  view  of  the  compararive  weakness  of 
Italian  armaments,  could  eagerness  to  find  an  ally  be  deemed 
conclusive  proof  of  the  value  of  Italian  friendship.  Count  di 
Robilant,  Italian  ambassador  at  Vienna,  warned  his  government 
not  to  yield  too  readily  to  pro-Austrian  pressure,  lest  the  dignity 
of  Italy  be  compromised,  or  her  desire  for  an  alliance  be  granted 
on  onerous  terms.  Mancini,  foreign  minister,  who  was  as  anxious 
as  Depretis  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Italian  commercial 
treaty,  gladly  followed  this  advice,  and  limited  his  efforts  to  the 
maintenance  of  correct  diplomatic  relations  with  the  central 
p»wers.  Except  in  regard  to  the  Roman  question,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  an  Italian  alliance  with  Austria  and 
Germany  counterbalanced  each  other.  A  rapprockement  with 
France  and  a  continuance  of  the  Irredentist  movement  could  not 
fail  to  arouse  Austro-Germao  hostility;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  draw  near  to  the  centr^  powers  would  inevitably  accentuate 
the  diffidence  of  France.  In  the  one  hypothesis,  as  in  the  other, 
Italy  could  count  upon  the  moral  support  of  Great  Britain,  but 
could  not  make  of  British  friendship  the  keystone  of  a  Continental 
policy.  Apart  from  resentment  against  France  on  accotmt  ol 
Tunisia  there  remained  the  question  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
pope  to  turn  thescale  in  favour  of  Austria  and  Germany.  Danger 
of  foreign  in  terfcrence  in  the  relations  between  Italy  and  the  papacy 
had  never  been  so  great  since  the  Italian  occupation  of  Rome,  as 
when,  in  the  summer  of  iS8i,the  disorders  during  the  transfer  of 
the  remains  of  Pius  IX.  had  lent  an  unwanted  ring  of  plausibility 
to  the  papal  complaint  concerning  the  "  miserable  "  position  ol 
the  Holy  See.  Bismarck  at  that  moment  had  entered  upon  his 
"  pilgrimage  to  Canossa,"  and  was  anxious  to  obtain  from  the 
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Vatican  the  (upport  of  German  Catholics.  What  nsittaoce 
oould  Italy  have  oSered  had  the  German  chancellor,  seconded  by 
Austria,  and  assuredly  supported  by  France,  called  upon  Italy  to 
Kvise  the  Law  of  Guaianteca  in  conformity  with  Catholic 
exigencies,  or  had  he  taken  the  initiative  oi  maiung  papal  in- 
dependence  the  subject  o{  an  international  conference  ?  Friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  Catholic  Austria  and  powerful  Germany 
could  alone  lay  this  spectre.  This  was  the  only  immediate 
advantage  Italy  could  hope  to  obtain  by  drawing  nearer  the 
central  Powers. 

The  political  conditions  of  Europe  favoured  the  realization 
of  Italian  desires.  Growing  rivalry  between  Austria  and  Russia 
in  the  Balkans  rendered  the  continuance  of  the  "  League  of  the 
Three  Emperors "  a  practical  impossibility.  The  Austro- 
German  alliance  of  1879  formally  guaranteed  the  territory  of 
the  contracting  parties,  but  Austria  could  not  count  upon 
effectual  help  from  Geiinany  in  caae  of  war,  since  Russian  attack 
upon  Austria  would  certainly  have  been  followed  by  French 
attack  upon  Germany.  As  in  1869-1870,  it  therefore  became  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  for  Austria  to  retain  full 
disposal  of  all  her  troops  by  assuring  herself  against  Italian 
aggression.  The  tsar,  Alexander  III.,  under  the  impression  of 
the  assassination  of  his  father,  desired,  however,  the  renewal 
of  the  Dreiiaiserbund,  both  as  a  guarantee  of  European  peace 
and  as  a  conservative  league  against  revolutionary  parties. 
The  German  emperor  shared  this  desire,  but  Bismarck  and  the 
Austrian  emperor  wished  to  substitute  for  the  imperial  league 
some  more  advantageous  combination.  Hence  a  tacit  under- 
standing between  Bismarck  and  Austria  that  the  latter  should 
profit  by  Italian  resentment  against  France  to  draw  Italy  into 
the  orbit  of  the  Austro-Gcrman  alliance.  For  the  moment 
Germany  was  to  bold  aloof  lest  any  active  initiative  on  her  part 
should  displease  the  Vatican,  of  whose  help  Bismarck  stood 
in  need. 

At  the  beginning  of  August  1881  the  Austrian  press  mooted  the 
idea  of  a  visit  from  King  Humbert  to  the  emperor  Francis 
Joseph.  Count  di  Robilant,  anxious  that  Italy  should  not  seem 
to  beg  a  smile  from  the  central  Powcrs,adviscdMancini  to  receive 
with  caution  the  suggestions  of  the  Austrian  press.  Dcprctis 
took  occasion  to  deny,  in  a  form  scarcely  courteous,  the  prob- 
ability of  the  visit.  Robilant's  opposition  to  a  prcdpitate 
acceptance  of  the  Austrian  hint  was  founded  upon  fear  lest  King 
Humbert  at  Vienna  might  be  pressed  to  disavow  Irredentist 
aspirations,  and  upon  a  desire  to  arrange  for  a  visit  of  the  emperor 
Francis  Joseph  to  Rome  in  return  for  King  Humbert's  visit  to 
Vienna.  Seeing  the  hesitation  of  the  Italian  government,  the 
Austrian  and  German  semi-official  press  redoubled  their  efforts 
to  bring  about  the  visit.  By  the  end  of  September  the  idea 
had  gained  such  ground  in  Italy  that  the  visit  was  practically 
settled,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  Mancini  informed  Robilant 
(who  was  then  in  Italy)  of  the  fact.  Though  he  considered 
such  precipitation  impolitic,  Robilant,  6nding  that  confidential 
informalton  of  Italian  intentions  had  already  been  conveyed 
to  the  Austrian  government,  sought  an  interview  with  King 
Humbert,  and  on  the  17th  of  October  started  for  Vienna  to  settle 
the  conditions  of  the  visit.  Oepretis,  fearing  to  jeopardize  the 
impending  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Italian  commercial  treaty, 
would  have  preferred  the  visit  to  lake  the  form  of  an  act  of 
personal  courtesy  between  sovereigns.  The  Austrian  government, 
for  its  part,  desired  that  the  king  should  be  accompanied  by 
Depretls,  though  not  by  Manciiu,  lest  the  presence  of  the  lulian 
foreign  minister  should  lend  to  the  occasion  too  marked  a  political 
character.  Mandni,  unable  to  brook  exclusion,  insisted,  how- 
ever, upon  accompanying  the  king.  King  Humbert  with 
Queen  Marg)ierita  reached  Vienna  on  the  morning  of  the  97th 
of  October,  and  stayed  at  the  Hofburg  until  the  jrst  of  October. 
The  visit  was  marked  by  the  greatest  cordiality,  Count  Robilant's 
fears  of  inopportune  pressure  with  reprd-  to  Irredcnttsm 
proving  groundless.  Both  in  Germany  and  Austria  the  visit 
was  construed  as  a  preliminary  to  the  adhesion  of  Italy  to  the 
Austro-German  alliance.  Count  Hatzfcldt,  on  behalf  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office,  informed  the  Italian  ambassador  in 


Bttlin  that  whatever  was  done  at  Vienna  would  be  regarded  as 
having  been  done  in  the  German  capital.  Nor  did  nascent 
irritation  in  France  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Italian 
commercial  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Fans  on  the  3id  of 
November. 

In  Italy  public  opinion  as  a  whole  was  favourable  to  die  visit, 
especially  as  it  was  not  conaideced  an  obstacle  to  the  projected 
increase  of  the  army  and  navy.  Doubts,  however,  soon  sptaag  up 
as  to  its  effect  upon  the  minda  of  Aiutiiaa  statesmen,  since  on 
the  8tb  of  November  the  huguage  employed  by  lUUlay  aind  Count 
Andr&ssy  to  the  Hungarian  delegations  on  the  subject  of 
Irredentism  was  scarcely  calculated  to  soothe  Italian  suscepti- 
bilities. But  on  eth  November  the  European  situation  was 
suddenly  modified  by  the  formation  of  the  Gambetta  cabinet, 
and,  in  view  of  the  policy  of  revenge  with  which  Gambclta  was 
supposed  to  be  identified,  it  became  imperative  for  Bismarck  to 
assure  himself  that  Italy  would  not  be  enticed  into  a  Francophil 
attitude  by  any  concession  Gambetta  might  offer.  As  usual 
when  dealing  with  weaker  nations,  the  German  chancellor  re- 
sorted to  intimidation.  He  not  only  re-established  the  Prussian 
legation  to  the  Vatican,  suppressed  since  1874,  and  omitted 
from  the  imperial  message  to  the  Reichstag  (17th  November 
j88{)  all  reference  to  King  Humbert's  visit  to  Vienna,  but  took 
occasion  on  the  29th  of  November  to  refer  to  Italy  as  a  country 
tottering  on  the  verge  of  revolution,  and  opened  in  the  German 
semi-official  press  a  campaign  in  favour  of  an  international 
guarantee  for  the  independence  of  the  papacy.  These  manccuvrcs 
produced  their  effect  upon  Italian  public  opinion.  In  the  long 
and  important  debate  upon  foreign  policy  in  the  Italian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  (6th  to  olh  December)  the  fear  was  repeatedly 
expressed  lest  Bismarck  should  seek  to  purchase  the  support 
of  German  Catholics  by  raising  the  Roman  question.  Mancini, 
still  unwilling  frankly  to  adhere  to  the  Austro-German  alliance, 
found  his  policy  of "  friendship  all  round  "  impeded  by  C^mbelia's 
uncompromising  attitude  in  regard  to  Tunisia.  Bismarck  never- 
theless continued  his  press  campaign  in  favour  of  the  temporal 
power  until,  reassured  by  Gambcita's  decision  to  send  Roustan 
back  to  Tunis  to  complete  as  minister  the  anti-Italian  programme 
begun  as  consul,  he  finally  instructed  his  organs  to  emphasize 
the  common  interests  of  Germany  and  Italy  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  the  St  Gotbatd  tunnel.  But  the  effect  of  the 
German  press  campaign  could  not  be  effaced  in  a  day.  At 
the  new  year's  reception  of  deputies  King  Humbert  aroused 
enthusiasm  by  a  significant  remark  that  Italy  intended  to  remain 
"  mistress  in  her  own  house  ";  while  Mancini  addressed  to  Count 
de  Launay,  Italian  ambassador  in  Berlin,  a  hauglity  despatch, 
repudiating  the  supposition  that  the  pope  might  (as  Bismarckian 
emissaries  had  suggested  to  the  Vatican)  obtain  abroad  gn».ter 
spiritual  liberty  than  in  Rome,  or  that  closer  relations  between 
Italy  and  Germany,  such  as  were  required  by  the  interests  and 
aspirations  of  the  two  countries,  could  be  made  in  any  way 
contingent  upon  a  modification  of  Italian  freedom  of  action  in 
regard  to  home  affairs. 

The  sudden  fall  of  Gambetta  (>6th  January  1882)  having 
removed  the  fear  of  immediate  European  complications,  the 
cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  again  displayed  diffidence  towards 
Italy.  So  great  was  Bismarck's  distrust  of  Italian  parliamentary 
instability,  his  doubts  of  Italian  capacity  for  offensive  warfare 
and  his  fear  of  the  Francophil  tendencies  of  Depretis,  that  for 
many  weeks  the  Italian  ambassador  at  Berlin  was  unable  to 
obtain  audience  of  the  chancellor.  But  for  the  Tunisian  question 
Italy  might  again  have  been  drawn  into  the  wake  of  France. 
Mancini  tried  to  impede  the  organization  of  French  rule  in  the 
Regency  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  treaty  of  Bardo,  yet  so 
careless  was  Bismarck  of  Italian  susceptibilities  that  he  in- 
structed the  German  consul  at  Tunis  to  recognize  French  decrees. 
Partly  under  the  influence  of  these  circumstances,  and  partly 
in  response  to  persuasion  by  Baron  Blanc,  secretary-general 
for  foreign  affairs,  Mancini  instruMed  Count  di  Robilant  to  open 
negotiations  for  an  Italo-Austrian  alliance — instructions  which 
Robilant  neglected  until  questioned  by  Count  Kaln6ky  on  the  sub- 
ject.   The  first  exchange  of  Ideas  between  the  two  Govcnunents 
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proved  fruitless,  since  Kalnfiky,  lomewlut  Clerical-minded, 
was  averse  (rom  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  all  Italiail 
territory,  and  Mancini  was  equally  unwilling  to  guaxantee  to 
Austria  permanent  possession  of  Trent  and  Trieste.  Mancini, 
moreover,  wished  the  treaty  of  alliance  to  provide  for  reciprocal 
protection  of  the  chief  interests  of  the  contracting  Powers, 
Italy  undertaking  to  second  Austria-Hungary  in  the  Balkans, 
and  Austria  and  Germany  pledging  themselves  to  support 
Italy  in  Mediterranean  questions.  Without  some  such  proviso 
Italy  would,  in  Mancini's  opinion,  be  exposed  single-handed 
to  French  resentment.  At  the  request  of  Kaln6ky,  Mancini 
defined  his  proposal  in  a  memorandum,  but  the  illness  of  himself 
and  Deprctis,  combined  with  an  untoward  discussion  in  the 
Italian  press  on  the  failure  of  the  Austrian  emperor  to  return  in 
Rome  King  Humbert's  visit  to  Vienna,  caused  negotiations  to 
drag.  The  pope,  it  transpired,  bad  refused  to  receive  the 
emperor  if  he  came  to  Rome  on  a  visit  to  the  Quirinal,  and 
Francis  Joseph,  though  anxious  to  return  King  Humbert's 
visit,  was  unable  to  offend  the  feelings  of  his  Catholic  subjects. 
Meanwhile  (iilh  May  1882)  the  Italian  parliament  adopted  the 
new  Army  Bill,  involving  a  special  credit  of  £5,100,000  for  the 
creation  of  two  new  army  corps,  by  which  the  war  footing  of  the 
regular  army  was  raised  to  nearly  8so,o<x3  men  and  the  ordinary 
military  estimates  to  £8,000,000  per  annum.  Garibaldi,  who, 
since  the  French  occupation  of  Tunis,  had  ardently  worked  for 
the  increase  of  the  army,  had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 

desire  realized  before  his  death  at  Caprcra,  on  the  and 
OMfOM,    **'  i'"^°  tiHi.    "  In  spirit  a  child,  in  character  a  man 

of  classic  mould,"  Garibaldi  had  remained  the  nation's 
{dot,  an  almost  legendary  hero  whose  place  none  could  aspire 
to  fill.  Gratitude  for  his  achievements  and  sorrow  for  his  death 
found  expression  in  univenal  mourning  wherein  king  and 
peasant  equally  joined.  Before  his  death,  and  almost  con- 
temporaneously with  the  passing  of  the  Army  Bill,  negotiations 
for  the  alliance  were  renewed.  Encouraged  from  Berlin,  Kaln6ky 
agreed  to  the  reciprocal  territorial  guarantee,  but  declined 
reciprocity  in  support  of  S[>ccial  interests.  Mancini  had  therefore 
to  be  content  with  a  declaration  that  the  allies  would  act  in 
mutually  friendly  intelligence.  Depretis  made  some  opposition, 
but  finally  acquiesced,  and  the  treaty  of  triple  alliance  was  signed 
on  the  20th  of  May  1882,  five  days  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Franco-Italian  commercial  treaty  in  Paris.  Though  partial 
Sbz«(ara  revelations  have  been  made,  the  exact  tenor  of  the 
t/iiH  treaty  of  triple  alliance  has  never  been  divulged. 
Tnmir,  It  is  known  to  have  been  concluded  for  a  period  of 
*■*  five  years,  to  have  pledged  the  contracting  parties 

to  join  In  resisting  attack  upon  the  territory  of  any  one  of  them, 
and  to  have  specified  the  military  disposition  to  be  adopted  by 
each  in  case  attack  should  come  either  from  France,  or  from 
Russia,  or  from  both  simultaneously.  The  ItaUan  General 
Staff  is  said  to  have  undertaken,  in  the  event  of  war  against 
France,  to  operate  with  two  armies  on  the  north-western  frontier 
against  the  French  aimie  dcs  AIpcs,  of  which  the  war  strength  is 
about  250,000  men.  A  third  Italian  army  would,  if  expedient, 
pass  into  Germany,  to  operate  against  either  France  or  Russia. 
Austria  undertook  to  guard  the  Adriatic  on  land  and  sea,  and 
to  help  Germany  by  checkmating  Russia  on  land.  Germany 
would  be  sufikiently  employed  in  carrying  on  war  against  two 
fronts.  Kaln6ky  desired  that  both  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and 
the  fact  of  its  conclusion  should'  remain  secret,  but  Bismarck 
and  Mancini  hastened  to  hint  at  its  existence,  the  former  in  the 
Reichstag  on  the  12th  of  June  1882,  and  the  latter  in  the  Italian 
semi-official  press.  A  revival  of  Irredentism  in  connexion  with 
the  execution  of  an  Austrian  deserter  named  Oberdank,  who 
after  escaping  into  Italy  endeavoured  to  return  to  Austria  with 
explosive  bombs  in  his  possession,  and  the  cordial  references  to 
France  made  by  Depretis  at  Stradella  (8th  October  1882), 
prevented  the  French  government  from  suspecting  the  coiistence 
of  the  alliance,  or  from  ceasing  to  strive  after  a  Franco-Italian 
understanding.  Suspicion  was  not  aroused  until  March  t88.i, 
when  Mancini,  in  defending  himself  against  strictures  upon  his 
refusal  to  co-operate  with  Great  Britain  in  Egypt,  practically 


revealed  the  existence  of  the  treaty,  thereby  initating  France 
and  destroying  Depretis's  secret  hope  of  finding  in  the  triple 
alliance  the  advantage  of  an  Austro-Gennan  guarantee  without 
the  disadvantage  of  Flench  enmity.  In  Italy  the  revelation 
of  the  treaty  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  except  by  the  Clericals, 
who  were  enraged  at  the  blow  thus  struck  at  the  restoration 
of  the  pope's  temporal  power,  and  by  the  Radicals,  who  feared 
both  the  inevitable  breach  with  republican  France  and  the 
reinforcement  of  Italian  constitutional  parties  by  intimacy 
with  strong  monarchical  states  such  as  Germany  and  Austria. 
These  very  considerations  naturally  combined  to  recommend 
the  fact  to  constituiionalisis,  who  saw  in  it,  besides  the  territorial 
guarantee,  the  elimination  of  the  danger  of  foreign  interference 
in  the  relations  between  Italy  and  the  Vatican,  such  as  Sismaick 
had  recently  threatened  and  such  as  France  uras  believed  ready 
to  propose. 

Nevertheless,  during  its  first  period  (1882-1887)  the  triple 
alliance  failed  to  ensure  cordiality  between  the  contracting 
Powers.  Mancini  exerted  himself  in  a  hundred  ways  to  soothe 
French  resentment.  He  not  only  refused  to  join  Great  Britain 
in  the  Egyptian  expedition,  but  agreed  to  suspend  Italian 
consular  jurisdiction  in  Tunis,  and  deprecated  suspicion  of 
French  designs  upon  Moiocco-  His  efforts  were  worse  than 
futile.  France  remained  cold,  while  Bismarck  and  Kalndky, 
distrustful  of  the  Radicalism  of  Depretis  and  Mancini,  assumed 
towards  their  ally  an  attitude  almost  hostile.  Possibly  Germany 
and  Austria  may  have  been  Influenced  by  the  secret  treaty  signed 
between  Austria,  Germany  and  Russia  on  the  21st  of  March 
1884,  and  ratified  during  the  meeting  of  the  three  emperors  at 
Skiemicwice  in  September  of  that  year,  by  which  Bismarck,  in 
return  for  "  honest  brokerage  "  in  the  Balkans,  is  undeistood 
to  have  obtained  from  Austria^nd  Russia  a  promise  of  bene- 
volent neutrality  in  case  Germany  should  be  "  forced  "  to  make 
war  upon  a  fourth  power — France.  Guaranteed  thus  against 
Russian  attack,  Italy  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  central  powers 
a  negligible  quantity,  and  was  treated  accordingly.  Though 
kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  Skierniewice  arrangement,  the  Italian 
government  soon  discovered  from  the  course  of  events  that  the 
triple  alliance  hod  practically  lost  its  object,  European  peace 
having  been  assured  without  Italian  co-operation.  Meanwhile 
France  provided  Italy  with  fresh  cause  for  uneasiness  by  abating 
her  hostility  to  Germany.  Italy  in  consequence  drew  nearer 
to  Great  Britain,  and  at  the  London  conference  on  the  Egyptian 
financial  question  sided  with  Great  Britain  against  Austria  and 
Germany.  At  the  same  time  negotiations  took  place  with 
Great  Britain  for  an  Italian  occupation  of  Massawa,  and  Mancini, 
dreaming  of  a  vast  Anglo-Italian  enteiprise  against  the  Mahdi, 
expatiated  in  the  spring  of  1885  upon  the  glories  of  an  Anglo- 
Italian  alliance,  an  indiscretion  which  drew  upon  him  a  scarcely- 
veiled  dimttiU  from  London.  Again  speaking  in  the  Chamber, 
Mancini  claimed  for  Italy  the  principal  merit  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  triple  alliance,  but  declared  that  the  alliance  left  Italy 
full  liberty  of  action  in  regard  to  interests  outside  its  scope, 
"  especially  as  there  was  no  possibility  of  obtaining  protection 
for  such  interests  from  those  who  by  the  alliance  had  not  under- 
taken to  protect  them."  These  words,'~which  revealed  the 
absence  of  any  stipulation  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  Italian 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  created  lively  dissatisfaction  in 
Italy  and  corresponding  satisfaction  in  France.  They  hastened 
Manrini's  downfall  (17th  June  1885),  and  prepared  the  advent 
of  count  di  Robilant,  who  three  months  later  succeeded  Mancini 
at  the  Italian  Foreign  Office.  Robilant,  for  whom  the  Skiernie- 
wice pact  was  no  secret,  followed  a  firmly  independent  policy 
throughout  the  Bulgarian  crisis  of  1885-1886,  declining  to  be 
drawn  into  any  action  beyond  that  required  by  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  and  the  protection  of  Italian  interests  in  the  Balkans. 
Italy,  Indeed,  came  out  of  the  Eastern  crisis  with  enhanced 
prestige  and  with  her  relations  to  Austria  greatly  improved. 
Towards  Prince  Bismarck  Robilant  maintained  an  attitude 
of  dignified  independence,  and  as,  in  the  spring  of  1886,  the 
moment  lor  the  renewal  of  the  triple  alliance  drew  Dear,  he 
profited  by  tbe  development  oi  the  Bulgarian  criiit  and  the 
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threatened  Franco-Russian  undentaoding  to  Mcure  from  the 
central  powers  "  something  more  "  than  the  bue  territorial 
guarantee  ot  the  original  treaty.  Thia  "  something  more  " 
consisted,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  arnngement,  with  the  help  of 
Austria  and  Germany,  of  an  Anglo-Italian  naval  understanding 
having  special  reference  to  the  Eastern  question,  but  providing 
for  common  action  by  the  British  and  Italian  fleets  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  case  of  war.  Avoteof  the  Italian  Chamber  on 
the  4tb  of  February  1887,  in  connexion  with  the  disaster  to.  ItaKas 
troops  at  Dogali,  in  Abyssinia,  brought  about  the  resignation 
of  the  Depretis-Robilant  cabinet.  The  crisis  dragged  for  three 
months,  and  before  its  definitive  solution  by  the  formation  of  a 
Depretis-Crispi  ministry,  Robilant  succeeded  (17th  March  1887) 
in  renewing  the  triple  alliance  on  terms  more  favourable  to 
finin'  Italy  than  those  obtained  in  1 88>.  Not  only  did  he 
mtwtiot  secure  concessions  from  Austria  and  Germany  corre- 
tin  Trtpig  spending  in  some  degree  to  the  improved  state  of  the 
*'^'''"-  Italian  army  and  navy,  but,  in  virtue  of  the  Anglo- 
Italian  undeialaoding,  assured  the  practical  adhesion  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  European  policy  of  the  central  powers,  atriumph 
probably  greater  than  any  registered  by  Italian  diplomacy 
since  the  completion  of  national  unity. 

The  period  between  May  z8Si  and  July  1887  occupied,  in  the 
region  of  foreign  affairs,  by  the  negotiation,  conclusion  and 
imim  I  f*"***'  "f  'li^  triple  alliance,  by  the  Bulgarian  crisis 
„t^^  and  by  the  dawn  of  an  Italian  colonial  policy,  was 
marked  at  home  by  argent  political  and  economic 
pioblems,  and  by  the  parliamentary  phenomena  known  as 
Irasfcrmumo.  On  the  19th  of  June  1881  the  Chamber  adopted  a 
Franchise  Reform  Bill,  which  increased  the  electorate  from 
600,000  to  >,oao,ooo  by  lowering  the  fiscal  quaUfication  from 
40  to  ig-8o  lire  in  direct  taxation,  and  by  extending  the  suSrage 
to  all  persons  who  had  passed  through  the  two  lower  standards 
of  the  elementary  schools,  and  practically  to  all  persons  able 
to  read  and  write.  The  immediate  result  of  the  reform  was  to 
increase  the  political  influence  of  large  cities  where  the  proportion 
of  illiterate  workmen  was  lower  than  in  the  country  districts, 
•nd  to  exdude  from  the  franchise  numbers  of  peasants  and  small 
proprietors  who,  though  of  more  conservative  temperament 
and  of  better  ecorvomic  position  than  the  artizan  population  of 
the  large  towns,  were  often  unable  to  fulfil  the  scholarship 
qualification.  On  the  nth  Of  April  rSSj  the  forced  currency  was 
formally  abolished  by  the  resumption  of  treasury  payments 
in  gold  with  funds  obtained  through  a  loan  of  ^£14, 500,000  issued 
in  London  on  the  jth  of  May  1883.  Owing  to  the  hostility  of 
the  French  market,  the  loan  was  covered  with  difficulty,  and, 
though  the  gold  premium  fell  and  commercial  exchanges  were 
temporarily  facilitated  by  the  resumption  of  cash  payments, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  these  advantages  made  up  for  the  burden  of 
£640,000  additional  annual  interest  thrown  upon  the  exchequer. 
On  the  6th  of  March  1885  parliament  finally  sanctioned  the 
conventions  by  which  state  railways  were  farmed  out  to  three 
private  companies — the  Mediterranean,  Adriatic  and  Sicilian. 
The  railways  redeemed  in  1875-1876  bad  been  worked  in  the 
interval  by  the  government  at  a  heavy  loss.  A  commission  of 
Inquiry  reported  in  favour  of  private  management.  The  conven- 
tioiis,  concluded  for  a  period  of  sixty  years,  but  terminable  by 
either  party  after  twenty  or  forty  years,  retained  for  the  state 
the  possession  of  the  lines  (except  the  southern  railway,  viz. 
the  line  from  Bologna  to  Brindisi  belonging  to  the  Socicli 
Meridionale  to  whom  the  Adriatic  lines  were  now  farmed),  but 
(old  rolling  stock  to  the  companies,  arranged  various  schedules 
of  state  subsidy  for  lines  projected  or  in  course  of  construction, 
guaranteed  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  companies  and  arranged 
for  the  division  of  revenue  between  the  companies,  the  reserve 
fund  and  the  state.  National  control  of  the  railways  was  secured 
by  a  proviso  that  the  directors  must  be  of  Italian  nationality. 
Depretis  and  his  colleague  Genala,  minister  of  public  works, 
experienced  great  diffirully  insecuring  parliamentary  sanction  for 
the  conventions,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  defective 
character,  as  from  the  opposition  of  local  interests  anxious  to 
extort  new  lines  from  the  government.  In  fact,  the  conventions 


were  only  voted  by  a  moiority  of  twenty-three  votes  afta  the 
government  had  undertaken  to  inciease  the  length  o{  new  state- 
butlt  lines  from  1500  to  1500  kilometres.  Unforlun- 
atcly,  the  calculation  of  probable  railway  leveaue  on  n*  ni^ 
which  the  conventions  had  been  based  proved  to  be  *'*'15'|7 
enormously  exaggerated.  For  many  yean  the  37i%.  "* 
of  the  gross  revenue  (less  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  rolling 
stock,  incumbent  on  the  state)  scarcely  sufficed  to  pay  the 
iateitst  on  debts  incutxed  for  railway  construction  and  on 
the  guaranteed  bonds.  ikaduaUy  the  increase  of  traffic  con- 
sequent upon  the  industrial  development  of  Italy  decreased 
the  atuiual  losses  of  the  state,  but  the  position  of  the  government 
in  regard  to  the  railways  still  remaiiied  so  unsatisfactory  as  to 
render  the  resumption  of  the  whole  system  by  the  state  on  the 
expiration  of  the  first  period  at  twenty  years  in  1905  inevitable. 

Intimately  bound  up  with  the  farced  currency,  the  railway 
conventions  and  public  works  was  the  financial  question  in 
general.  From  1876,  when  equilibrium  between 
expenditure  and  revenue  had  first  been  attained, 
taxation  yielded  steady  annual  surpluses,  which  in  i88r  reached 
the  satisfactory  level  of  £i,r}o,ooa.  The  gradual  abolition  of 
the  grist  tax  on  minor  cereals  diminished  the  surplus  in  t882 
to  £236,000,  and  in  i88j  to  £1  to.ooo,  while  the  total  repeal  of  the 
grist  tax  on  wheat,  which  took  effea  on  the  tst  of  January  1884, 
coincided  with  the  opening  of  a  new  and  disastrous  period  of 
deficit.  True,  the  repeal  of  the  grist  tax  was  not  the 
only,  nor  possibly  even  the  principal,  cause  of  the  deficit. 
The  policy  of  "  fiscal  transformation  "  inaugurated  by  the 
Left  increased  revenue  from  Indirect  taxation  from  £17,000,000 
in  1S76  to  itwre  than  £24,000,000  in  1887,  by  substituting 
heavy  corn  duties  for  the  grist  tax,  and  by  raising  the 
sugar  and  petroleum  duties  to  unprecedented  levels.  But 
partly  from  lack  of  firm  financial  administration,  partly 
through  the  increase  of  military  and  naval  expenditure  (which 
in  1887  amounted  to  £9,000,000  for  the  army,  while  special 
efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  the  tiavy),  and  principally 
through  the  constant  drain  of  railway  construction  and  public 
works,  the  demands  upon  the  exchequer  grew  largely  to  exceed 
the  normal  increase  of  revenue,  and  necessitated  the  contraction 
of  new  debts.  In  their  anxiety  to  remain  in  office  Depretis  and 
the  finance  minister,  Magliani,  never  hesitated  to  mortgage 
the  financial  future  of  their  country.  No  concession  could  be 
denied  to  deputies,  or  groups  of  deputies,  whose  support  was 
indispensable  to  the  lifeof  the  cabinet,  nor,  under  such  conditions, 
was  it  possible  to  place  any  effective  check  upon  administrative 
abuses  in  which  politicians  or  their  electors  were  interested. 
Railways,  roads  and  harbours  which  contractors  had  andertaken 
to  construct  for  reasonable  amounts  were  frequently  made  to 
cost  thrice  the  original  estimates.  Minghetti,  in  a  trenchant 
exposure  of  the  parliamentary  condition  of  Italy  during  this 
period,  cites  a  case  in  which  a  credit  for  certain  public  works 
was,  during  a  debate  in  the  Chamber,  increased  by  the  govern- 
ment from  £6,600,000  to  £9,000,000  in  order  to  conciliate  local 
political  interests.  In  the  spring  of  1887  Genala,  minister  of 
public  works,  was  taken  to  task  for  having  sanctioned  expenditure 
of  £80,000,000  on  railway  construction  while  only  £40,000,000 
had  been  included  in  the  estimates.  As  most  of  these  credits 
were  spread  over  a  series  of  years,  succeeding  administrations 
found  their  financial  liberty  of  action  destroyed,  and  were 
obliged  to  cover  deficit  by  constant  issues  of  consolidated  stock. 
Thus  the  deficit  of  £940,000  for  the  financial  year  1885-1886 
rose  to  nearly  £2,920,000  In  1887-1888,  and  in  1888-1889 
attained  the  terrible  level  of  £9,400,000. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  many  and  serious  shortcomings, 
the  k>ng  series  of  Depretis  administrations  was  marked  by  the 
adoption  of  some  useful  measures.  Besides  the  realiiation  of 
the  formal  programme  of  the  Left,  consisting  of  the  repeal  of 
the  grist  tax,  the  abolition  of  the  forced  currency,  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  and  the  development  of  the  railway  system, 
Depretis  laid  the  foundation  for  land  tax  re-assessment  by  intro- 
ducing a  new  cadastral  survey.  Unfortunately,  the  new  survey 
was  inade  largely  optional,  lo  that  provinces  which  had  - 
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to  hope  CoT  a  diminutioa  of  land  tu  under  a  revised  asgessment 
hastened  to  complete  their  survey,  while  others,  in  which  the 
average  o(  the  land  tax  was  below  a  normal  assessment, 
neglected  to  comply  with  the  provisions  o(  the  scheme.  An 
important  undertaking,  known  as  the  Agncultural  Inquiry, 
brought  to  light  vast  quantities  of  information  valuable  for 
future  agrarian  legislation.  Theyear  xS^ssaw  the  introduction 
and  adoption  of  a  measure  embodying  the  principle  of  employers' 
liability  for  accidents  to  workmen,  a  principle  subsequently 
extended  and  more  equitably  defined  in  the  spring  of  1899. 
An  eSort  to  encourage  the  development  ot  the  mercantile  marine 
was  made  in  the  same  year,  and  a  convention  was  concluded 
with  the  chief  lines  of  passenger  steamers  to  retain  their  fastest 
vessels  as  auxiliaries  to  the  fleet  in  case  of  war.  Sanitation  and 
public  hygiene  received  a  potent  impulse  from  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1884,  many  of  the  unhcallhiest  quarters  in  Naples 
and  other  cities  being  demolished  and  rebuilt,  with  funds  chiefly 
furnished  by  the  state.  The  movement  was  strongly  supported 
by  King  Humbert,  .whose  intrepidity  in  visiting  the  most 
dangerous  spots  at  Busca  and  Naples  while  the  epidemic  was 
at  its  height,  reassuring  the  panic-stricken  inhabitants  by  his 
presence,  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  his  people  and  the  admiration 
of  Europe. 

During  the  accomplishment  of  these  and  other  reforms  the 
condition  of  parliament  underwent  profound  change.  By  degrees 
the  administrations  of  the  Left  bad  ceased  lo  rely 
solely  upon  the  Liberal  sections  of  the  Chamber,  and 
had  carried  their  most  important  bills  with  the  help 
of  the  Right.  This  process  of  transformation  was  not  exclusively 
the  work  of  Depretis,  but  had  been  initiated  as  early  as  1873, 
when  a  portion  of  the  Right  under  Minghctti  had,  by  joining 
the  Left,  overturned  the  Lanza-SeUa  cabinet.  In  iSydMinghelti 
himself  had  fallen  a  victim  to  a  similar  defection  of  Conservative 
deputies.  The  practical  annihilation  of  the  old  Right  in  the 
elections  of  1876  opened  a  new  parliamentary  era.  Reduced  in 
number  to  less  than  one  hundred,  and  radically  changed  in  spirit 
and  composition,  the  Right  gave  way,  if  not  to  despair,  at  least 
to  a  despondency  unsuited  to  an  opposition  parly.  Though  on 
more  than  one  occasion  personal  rancour  against  the  men  of 
the  Moderate  Left  prevented  the  Right  from  fallowing  Sella'a 
advice  and  regaining,  by  timely  coalition  with  cognate  parlia- 
mentary elements,  a  portion  of  its  former  influence,  the  bulk  of 
the  party,  with  singular  inconsistency,  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
lo  the  Liberal  cabinets.  The  process  was  accelerated  by  Sella's 
illness  and  death  (i4lh  March  rSS4),  an  event  which  cast  profound 
discouragement  over  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  Conservatives 
and  Moderate  Liberals,  by  whom  Sella  had  been  regarded  as  a 
supreme  political  reserve,  as  a  statesman  whose  experienced 
vigour  and  patriotic  sagacity  might  have  been  trusted  to  lift 
Italy  from  any  depth  of  folly  or  misfortune.  By  a  strange 
anomaly  the  Radical  measures  brought  forward  by  the  Left 
diminished  instead  of  increasing  the  distance  between  it  and  the 
Conservatives.  Numerically  insufficient  to  reject  such  measures, 
and  lacking  the  fibre  and  the  cohesion  necessary  for  the  pursuance 
of  a  far-sighted  policy,  the  Right  thought  prudent  not  to  employ 
its  strength  in  uncompromising  opposition,  but  rather,  by  sup- 
porting the  government,  to  endeavour  to  modify  Radical  legisla- 
tion in  a  Conservative  sense.  In  every  case  the  calculation  proved 
fallacious.  Radical  measures  were  passed  unmodified,  and  the 
Right  was  compelled  sadly  to  accept  the  accomplished  fact. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  abolition  of  the  grist  tax,  the  reform  of  the 
suffrage,  the  railway  conventions  and  many  other  bills.  When, 
in  course  of  time,  the  extended  suflrage  increased  the  Republican 
and  Extreme  RaJdical  elements  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  Liberal 
"  Penlarchy  "  (composed  of  Crispi,  Cairoli,  Nicotcra,  Zanardclli 
and  Baccarini)  assumed  an  attitude  of  bitter  hostility  to  Depretis, 
the  Right,  obeying  the  impulse  of  Minghctti,  rallied  openly 
to  Depretis,  lending  him  aid  without  which  his  prolonged  terra 
of  office  would  have  been  impossible.  The  result  was  parlia. 
mcntary  chaos,  baptized  trasformismo.  In  May  1883  this  process 
received  official  recognition  by  the  elimination  of  the  Radicals 
ZaoardelU  and  Baccarini  from  the  Depretis  cabinet,  while  in 


the  course  of  1884  a  Conservative,  Signer  Biancheri,  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber,  and  another  Conservative, 
General  Ricotti,  appointed  to  the  War  Office.  Though  Depretis, 
at  the  end  of  bis  life  in  1887,  showed  signs  of  repenting  of  the 
confunoD  thus  created,  he  had  esublished  a  parliamentary 
system  destined  largely  to  sterilise  and  vitiate  the  political  life 
of  Italy. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  vicissitude*  of  home  and  foreign 
policy  under  the  Left  there  grew  up  in  Italy  a  marked  tendency 
towards  colonial  enterprise.  The  tendency  itself  dated  -^^^ 
from  1869,  when  a  congress  of  the  Italian  chambers  of  jS^ 
commerce  at  Genoa  had  urged  the  Lanza  cabinet  to 
establish  a  commercial  dep6t  on  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  ttth  of 
March  1870  an  Italian  shipper,  SignorRubattino,  had  bought  the 
bay  of  A»ab,  with  the  neighbouring  island  o(  Darmakich,  from 
Beheran,  sultan  of  Rahcita,  for  £t88o,  the  funds  being  furnished 
by  the  government.  The  Egyptian  government  being  unwilling 
to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Beheran  over  Assab  or  his  right 
to  sell  territory  to  a  foreign  power,  Viscontl-Venosta  thought  it 
opportune  not  then  to  occupy  Assab.  No  further  step  was  taken 
until,  at  the  end  of  1879,  Rubattino  prepared  to  establish  a 
commercial  station  at  Assab.  The  British  government  made 
inquiry  as  to  his  intentions,  and  on  the  tgth  of  April  1880 
received  a  formal  undertaking  from  Cairoli  that  Assab  would 
never  be  fortified  nor  be  made  a  military  establishment.  Mean- 
while (January  x68o)  stores  and  materials  were  landed,  and  Assab 
was  permanently  occupied.  Eighteen  months  later  a  party  of 
Italian  sailors  and  explorers  under  Lieutenant  Biglieri  and 
Signer  Ciulietti  were  massacred  in  Egyptian  territory.  Egypt, 
however,  refused  to  make  thorough  inquiry  into  the  massacre, 
and  was  only  prevented  from  occupying  Raheita  and  coming  into 
conflict  with  Italy  by  the  good  offices  of  Lord  Granville,  who 
dissuaded  the  Egyptian  government  from  enforcing  its  sove- 
reignty. On  the  20th  of  September  i88t  Beheran  formally 
accepted  Italian  protection,  and  in  the  following  February  an 
Anglo-Italian  convention  established  the  ItaUan  title  to  Assab 
on  condition  that  Italy  should  formally  recognise  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Porte  and  of  the  khcdive  over  the  Red  Sea  coast,  and 
should  prevent  the  transport  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
through  the  territory  of  Assab.  This  convention  was  never 
recognized  by  the  Porte  nor  by  the  Egyptian  government.  A 
month  later  (lolh  March  T882)  Rubattino  made  over  his  establish- 
ment to  the  Italian  government,  and  on  the  nth  of  June  the 
Chamber  adopted  a  bill  constituting  Assab  an  Italian  crown 
colony. 

Within  four  weeks  of  the  adoption  of  this  bill  the  bombardment 
of  Alexandria  by  the  British  fleet  (itth  July  188})  opened  an 
era  destined  profoundly  to  affect  the  colonial  position  of 
Italy.  The  revolt  of  Arabi  Pasha  (September  1881)  ^,„„ 
had  led  to  the  meeting  of  an  ami>asaadorial  conference  Qttifm. 
at  Constantinople,  promoted  by  Mandni,  Italian 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  European 
intervention  in  Egypt  and  the  permanent  establishment  of  an 
Anglo-French  condominium  to  the  detriment  of  Italian  influence. 
At  the  opening  of  the  conference  (ijrd  June  iS8>)  Italy  secured 
the  signature  of  a  self-denying  protocol  whereby  all  the  great 
powers  undertook  to  avoid  isolated  action;  but  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  crisis  in  Egypt,  and  the  refusal  of  France  to  co- 
operate with  Great  Britain  in  the  restoration  of  order,  necessitated 
vigorous  action  by  the  latter  alone.  In  view  of  the  French 
refusal.  Lord  Granville  on  the  37th  of  July  invited  Italy  to  join 
in  restoring  order  in  Egypt;  but  Mancini  and  Depretis,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  Crispi,  then  in  London,  declined  the 
offer.  Financial  considerations,  lack  of  proper  transports  for  an 
expeditionary  corps,  fear  of  displeasing  France,  dislike  of  a  1 
"  policy  of  adventure,"  misplaced  deference  towards  the  ambassa- 
dorial conference  in  Constantinople,  and  unwillingness  to  thwart 
the  current  of  Italian  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  Egyptian 
"  nationalists,"  were  the  chief  motives  of  the  Italian  refusal, 
yrhich  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  estranging  Great  Britain  and 
Italy.  Anglo-Italian  relations,  however,  regained  their  normal 
cordiality  two'  years  later,  and  found  expression  in  tlie  su|>pott 
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tent  by  Italy  to  the  Britali  proponl  at  the  London  conferencs  on 
the  Egyptian  queation  July  1884).  About-  the  same  time 
Mandni  was  infonned  by  the  Italian  agent  in  Cairo  that  Great 
Britain  would  be  well  disposed  towards  an  extension  of  Italian 
inSuence  on  the  Red  Sea  coast.  Having  sounded  Lord  Granville, 
Mancini  receivM  encouragement  to  seize  Beilul  and  Massawa, 
in  view  of  the  projected  restriction  of  the  Egyptian  zone  of 
military  occupation  consequent  on  the  Mahdist  rising  in  the 
Sudan.  Lord  Granville  further  inquired  whether  Italy  would 
co.operate  in  pacifying  the  Sudan,  and  received  an  affirmative 
reply.  Italian  action  was  hastened  by  news  that,  in  December 
1S84,  an  exploring  party  under  Signer  Bianchi,  royal  com- 
missioner for  Assab,  had  been  massacred  in  the  Aussa  (Danakil) 
country,  an  event  which  aroused  in  Italy  a  desire  to  punish  the 
assassins  and  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  still  unpunished 
massacre  of  Signor  Giulietti  and  his  companions.  Partly  to 
satisfy  public  opim'on,  partly  in  order  to  profit  by  the  favourable 
dispontion  of  the  British  government,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of 
remedying  the  error  committed  in  1889  by  refusal  to  cooperate 
with  Great  Britain  in  Egypt,  the  Italian  government  in  January 
1885  despatched  an  expedition  under  Admiral  Caimi  and  Colonel 
Saletta  to  occupy  Massawa  and  Beilul.  The  occupation,  effected 
on  the  Sth  of  February,  was  accelerated  by  fear  lest  Italy  qiight 
be  forestalled  by  France  or  Russia,  both  of  which  powers  were 
suspected  of  desiring  to  establish  themselves  firmly  on  the  Red 
Sea  and  to  exercise  a  protectorate  over  Abyssinia.  News  of  the 
occupation  reached  Europe  simultaneously  with  the  tidings  of  the 
fall  of  Khartum,  an  event  which  disappointed  Italian  hopes  of 
military  co-operation  with  Great  Britain  in  the  Sudan.  The 
resignation  of  the  Gladstone-Granville  cabinet  further  precluded 
the  projected  Italian  occupation  of  Suakin,  and  the  Italians, 
wisely  refraining  from  an  independent  attempt  to  succour 
Kassala,  then  besieged  by  the  Mshdists,  bent  their  efforts  to  the 
increase  of  their  zone  of  occupation  around  Massawa.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  Italian  zone  excited  the  suspicions  of  John,  negus 
of  Abyssinia,  whose  apprehensiqjis  were  assiduously  fomented 
by  Alula,  ras  of  Tigrf,  and  by  French  and  Greek  adventnrcis. 
Measures,  apparently  successful,  were  taken  to  reassure  the  negus, 
but  shortly  afterwards  protection  inopportunely  accorded  by 
Italy  to  enemies  of  Ras  Alula,  induced  the  Abyssinians  to  enter 
upon  hostilities.  In  January  1886  Ras  Alula  raided  the  village  of 
Wa,  to  the  west  of  Zula,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  (93rd 
November)  Wa  was  occupied  by  the  irregular  troops  of  General 
Cent,  who  had  superseded  Colonel  Salettaat  Massawa.  Angered 
by  this  step,  Ras  Alula  took  prisoners  the  membefs  of  an  Italian 
exploring  party  commanded  by  Count  Salimbcni,  and  held  them 
as  hostages  for  the  evacuation  of  Wa.  General  Gen£  ne^■crthelcss 
reinforced  Wa  and  pushed  forward  a  detachment  to  Saati.  On 
the  Ijth  of  January  1887  Ras  Alula  attacked  Saati,  but  was 
repulsed  with  loss.  On  the  following  day,  however,  the  Abys- 
sinians succeeded  in  surprising,  near  the  village  of  Dogali,  an 
Italian  force  of  534  officers  and  men  under  Colonel  Dc  Cristoforis, 
-^^  who  were  convoying  provisions  to  the  garrison  of  Saati. 
jy^"JJJ^    The  Abyssinians,  30,000  strong,  speedily  overwhelmed 

the  small  Italian  force,  which,  after  exhausting  its 
ammunition,  was  destroyed  where  it  stood.  One  man  only 
esca[>ed.  Four  hundred  and  seven  men  and  twenty-three  officers 
were  killed  outright,  and  one  officer  and  eighty-one  men  wounded. 
Dead  and  wounded  alike  were  horribly  mutilated  by  order  of 
Alula.  Fearing  a  new  attack.  General  Gen£  withdtew  his  forces 
from  Saati,  Wa  and  Arafali;  but  the  losses  of  the  Abyssinians 
at  Saati  and  Dogali  had  been  so  heavy  as  to  dissuade  Alula  from 
further  hostilities. 

In  Italy  the  disaster  of  Dogali  produced  consternation,  and 
caused  the  fall  of  the  Depretis-Robilant  cabinet.  The  Chamber, 
^UyttMg,  eager  for  revenge,  voted  a  credit  of  £200,000,  and 

sanctioned  the  despatch  of  rcmforcements.  Mean- 
while Signor  Crisp!,  who,  though  averse  from  colonial  adventure, 
desired  to  vindicate  Italian  honour,  entered  the  Dcpretis  cabinet 
as  minister  of  the  interior,  and  obtained  from  parliament  a  new 
credit  of  £800,000.  In  November  rgSy  a  strong  expedition  under 
General  di  San  Marzano  raised  the  strength  of  the  Massawa 


ganiiOB  to  nearly  >o,ooo  men.  The  British  govemment, 
dcsiroua  of  preventing  aa  Italo-Abyiatnlan  conflict,  which  could 
but  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Mahdists,  despatched  Mr 
(afterwards  Sir)  Geiald  Portal  from  Massawa  oo  the  sgth  of 
October  to  mediate  with  the  negus.  The  mlasien  proved  fruitless. 
Portal  returned  to  Massawa  on  the  asth  of  December  1S87,  and 
warned  the  Italians  that  John  was  preparing  to  attack  them  id 
the  following  spring  with  an  army  of  100,000  men.  On  the  i8tli 
of  March  1888  the  negus  indeed  descended  from  the  Abyssinian 
high  plateau  in  the  direction  of  Saati,  but  finding  the  Italian  posi- 
tion too  strong  to  be  carried  by  assault,  tempoiixed  and  opened 
negotiations  for  peace.  His  tactics  failed  to  entice  the  ItaUam 
from  their  position,  and  on  the  3rd  of  April  sickness  among  his 
men  compelled  John  to  withdraw  the  Abyssinian  army.  The  negui 
next  marched  against  Menelek,  king  of  Shoa,  whose  neutrality 
Italy  had  purchased  with  5000  Remington  rifles  and  a  supply  of 
ammunitico,  but  found  him  with  80,000  men  too  strongly  en- 
trenched to  be  successfully  attacked.  Tiifings  of  a  new  Mahdist 
incursion  into  Abyssinian  territory  reaching  the  negus  induced 
him  to  postpone  the  settlement  of  his  quarrel  with  Menelek  until 
the  dervishes  had  been  chastised.  Matching  towards  the  Blue 
Nile,  he  joined  battle  with  the  Mahdists,  but  on  the  roth  of 
March  t889  was  killed,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  near  Gallabat. 
His  death  gave  rise  to  an  Abyssinian  war  of  succession  between 
Mangashi,  natural  son  of  John,  and  Menelek,  grandson  of  the 
Negus  Sella-Sellassif.  Menelek,  by  means  of  Count  AntoneUi, 
resident  in  the  Shoa  country,  requested  Italy  to  execute  a 
diversion  in  his  favour  by  occupying  Asmari  and  other  points  on 
the  high  plateau.  Antondli  profited  by  the  situation  to  obtain 
Mendek's  signature  to  a  treaty  fixing  the  frontiers  of  the  Italian 
colony  and  defining  Italo-Abyssinian  relations.  The  treaty, 
signed  at  UcdalU  on  the  ind  of  May  i8q9,arrattged  for  _^^^^ 
regular  intercourse  between  Italy  and  Abyssinia  and  JJ^St 
conceded  to  Italy  a  portion  of  the  high  plateau,  with  1 

the  positions  of  Halai,  Saganeiti  and  Asmari.    The  main  point 
of  the  treaty,  however,  lay  ia  clause  17: — 


"  His  Majesty  the  king  of  kings  of  Ethiopia  consents  to  make  use 
of  the  government  of  His  Maiuty  the  king  of  Italy  for  the  tieainwnt 
of  all  questions  concerning  other  powert  and  govenunenta." 

Upon  this  clause  Italy  founded  her  claim  to  a  protectorate  over 
Abyssinia.  In  September  1889  the  treaty  of  UcdalU  was  ratified 
in  Italy  by  Menelek^  lieutenant,  the  Ras  Makonnen.  Makonnen 
further  concluded  with  the  Italian  premier,  Crispl,  a  convention 
whereby  Italy  recognized  Menelek  as  emperor  of  Ethiopia, 
Menelek  recognized  the  Italian  colony,  and  arranged  for  a  special 
Italo-Abyssinian  currency  and  for  a  loan.  On  the  1 1  th  of  October 
Italy  communicated  article  17  of  the  treaty  of  Uccialli  to  the 
European  powets.  Interpreting  it  as  a  valid  title  to  an  Italian 
protectorate  over  Abyssinia.  Russia  alone  neglected  to  take  note 
of  the  communication,  and  persisted  in  the  hostile  attitude  she 
had  assumed  at  the  moment  of  the  occupation  of  Massawa. 
Meanwhile  the  Italian  mint  coined  thalers  bearing  the  portrait 
of  King  Humbert,  with  an  inscription  referring  to  the  Italian 
protectorate,  and  on  the  ist  of  January  1890  a  royal  decree  con- 
ferred upon  the  colony  the  lume  of  "  Eritrea." 

In  the  colony  itself  General  Baldissera,  who  had  replaced 
General  Saletta,  delayed  the  movement  against  Mangashi 
desired  by  Menelek.  The  Italian  general  would  have 
preferred  to  wait  until  his  intervention  was  requested  *^" 
by  both  pretenders  to  the  Abyssinian  throne.  Pressed  xiirLSifc 
by  the  home  govemment,  he,  however,  instmcted  a 
native  ally  to  occupy  the  important  positions  of  Keren  and 
Asmaii,  and  prepared  himsdf  to  take  the  oSensrve  against 
MangashU  and  Ras  Alula.  The  latter  retreated  south  of  the 
river  Mareb,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  d$-Mareb  territory,  includ* 
ing  the  provinces  of  Hamasen,  Agameh,  Serai  and  OkuU-Kusai, 
in  Italian  hands.  General  Orero,  successor  of  Baldissera,  pushed 
offensive  action  more  vigorously,  and  on  the  76th  of  January 
i8qo  entered  Adowa,  a  dty  considerably  to  the  south  of  the 
Mareb— an  imprudent  step  which  aroused  Menelek's  suspicions, 
and  had  hurriedly  to  be  retraced.  Mangashi,  seeing  further 
resistance  to  be  ludess,  submitted  to  Mendek,  who  at  the  end 
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o<  February  ratified  at  MakalU  the  additional  convention  to 
the  treaty  of  Uccialli,  but  refused  to  recogniu  the  Italian  occupa- 
tion of  Uie  Mareb.  The  negus,  however,  conformed  to  article 
17  of  the  treaty  of  Uccialli  by  requesting  Italy  to  represent 
Abyssinia  at  the  Brussels  anti-slavery  conference,  an  act  which 
strengthened  Italian  illusions  as  to  Menelek's  readiness  to  submit 
to  their  protectorate-  Menelek  had  previously  notified  the  chief 
European  powers  of  his  coronation  at  Entotto  (14th  December 
1889},  but  Germany  and  Great  Britain  repUed  that  such  notifica- 
tion should  have  beeu  made  through  the  Italian  government. 
Germany,  moreover,  wounded  Menelek's  pride  by  employing 
merely  the  title  of  "  highness."  The  negus  took  advantage  of 
the  incident  to  protest  against  the  Italian  text  of  article  17, 
and  to  contend  that  the  Amharic  text  contained  no  equivalent 
Cor  the  word  **€onsenS,"  but  merely  stipulated  that  Abyssinia 
"  iwi{U  "  make  use  of  Italy  in  her  relations  with  foreign  powers.' 
On  the  38th  of  October  1890  Count  AntonelU,  negotiator  of  the 
treaty,  was  despatched  to  settle  the  controversy,  but  on  arriving 
at  Adis  Ababa,  the  new  residence  of  the  negus,  found  agreement 
impossible  either  with  regard  to  the  frontier  or  the  protectorate. 
On  the  roth  of  April  1891,  Menelek  communicated  to  the  powers 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  Italian  frontier,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  boundaries  of  Ethiopia 
as  far  as  Khartum  to  the  north-west  and  Victoria  Nyanza  to  the 
south.  Meanwhile  the  marquis  dc  Rudini,  who  had  succeeded 
Crispi  as  Italian  premier,  had  authorized  the  abandonment  of 
article  17  even  before  be  had  heard  of  the  failure  of  Antonelli's 
negotiations.  Rudioi  was  glad  to  leave  the  whole  dispute  in 
abeyance  and  to  make  with  the  local  ras,  or  chieftains,  of  the 
high  plateau  an  arrangement  securing  for  Italy  the  cis-Mareb 
provinces  of  Serae  and  Okule-Kusai  under  the  rule  of  an  allied 
native  chief  named  Bath-Agos.  Rudini,  however,  was  able 
to  conclude  two  protocols  with  Great  Britain  (March  and  April 
1891)  whereby  the  British  government  definitely  recognized 
Abyssinia  as  within  the  Italian  sphere  of  influence  in  return  for 
an  Italian  recognition  of  British  rights  in  the  Upper  Nile. 

The  period  1887-1890  was  marked  in  Italy  by  great  political 
activity.  The  entry  of  Crispi  into  the  Depretis  cabinet  as 
_  minister  of  the  interior  (4lh  April  1S87)  introduced 

into  the  government  an  element  of  vigour  which  had 
long  been  lacking.  Though  sixty-eight  years  of  age, 
Crispi  possessed  an  activity,  t,  rapidity  of  decision 
and  an  energy  in  execution  with  which  none  of  his  contemporaries 
could  vie.  Within  four  months  the  death  of  Depretis  (29th 
July  1887)  opened  for  Crispi  the  way  to  the  premiership.  Besides 
assuming  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  ministers  and  retaining 
the  ministry  of  the  interior,  Crispi  took  over  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs  which  Depretis  had  held  since  the  resignation  of 
Count  di  Robilant.  One  of  the  first  questions  with  which  he 
had  to  deal  was  that  of  conciliation  between  Italy  and  the 
Vatican.  At  the  end  of  May  the  pope,  in  an  allocution  to  the 
cardinals,  had  spoken  of  Italy  in  terms  of  unusual  cordiality, 
and  had  expressed  a  wish  for  peace.  A  few  days  later  Signor 
Bonghi,  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees,  published 
in  the  Numa  Antotogia  a  plea  for  reconciliation  on  the  basis  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Law  of  Guarantees  and  recognition  by 
the  pope  of  the  Italian  title  to  Rome.  The  chief  incident  of  the 
movement  towards  conciliation  consisted,  however,  in  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  La  ConcUiatUme  by  Father 
Tosii,  a  close  friend  and  confidant  of  the  pope,  extolling  the 
advantages  of  peace  between  Vatican  and  Quirinal.  Tosti's 
pamphlet  was  known  to  represent  papal  ideas,  and  Tosti  himself 
was  persona  grata  to  the  Italian  government.  Rccon- 
riUfm^  ciliation  seemed  within  sight  when  suddenly  Tosti's 
(ha,  pamphlet  was  placed  on  the  Index,  ostensibly  on 

account  of  a  phrase,  "  The  whole  of  Italy  entered 
Rome  by  the  breach  of  Porta  Pia;  the  king  cannot  restore 
Rome  to  the  pope,  since  Rome  belongs  to  the  Italian  people." 
On  the  4th  of  June  1887  the  official  Vatican  organ,  the  Osservalort 
Romano,  published  a  letter  written  by  TosLi  to  the  pope  condition- 
ally retracting  the  views  expressed  in  the  pamphlet.  The  letter 
had  been  written  at  the  pope's  request,  on  the  understanding 
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that  it  should  not  be  published.  On  the  i  sth  of  June  the  pope 
addressed  to  Cardinal  RampoUa  del  Tindaro,  secretary  of  state, 
a  letter  reiterating  in  uncompromising  terms  the  papal  claim  to 
the  temporal  power,  and  at  the  end  of  July  Cardinal  Rampolla 
reformulated  the  same  claim  in  a  circular  to  the  papal  nuncios 
abroad.  The  dream  of  conciliation  was  at  an  end,  but  the  Tosti 
incident  had  served  once  more  to  illustrate  the  true  position  of 
the  Vatican  in  regard  to  Italy.  It  became  clear  that  neither  the 
influence  of  the  regular  clergy,  of  which  the  Society  of  Jesus 
is  the  most  powerful  embodiment,  nor  that  of  foreign  clerical 
parlies,  which  largely  control  the  Peter's  Pence  fund,  would 
ever  permit  renunciation  of  the  papal  claim  to  temporal  power. 
France,  and  the  French  Catholics  especially,  feared  lest  concilia- 
tion should  diminish  the  rehance  of  the  Vatican  upon  nrma 
France,  and  consequently  French  hold  over  the  otitm 
Vatican.  The  Vatican,  for  its  part,  felt  its  claim  to  "*''*'""_ 
temporal  power  to  be  too  valuable  a  pecuniary  asset '''" 
and  too  efficacious  an  instrument  of  church  discipline  lightly 
to  be  thrown  away.  The  legend  of  an  "  imprisoned  pope," 
subject  to  every  whim  of  his  gaolers,  had  never  failed  to  arouse 
the  pity  and  loosen  the  purse-strings  of  the  faithful)  dangerous 
innovators  and  would-be  reformers  within  the  church  could  be 
compelled  to  bow  before  the  symbol  of  the  temporal  power,  and 
their  spirit  of  submission  tested  by  their  readiness  to  forgo 
the  realization  of  their  aims  until  the  head  of  the  church  should 
be  restored  to  his  rightful  domain.  More  important  than  aU 
was  the  interest  of  the  Roman  curia,  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  Italians,  to  retain  in  its  own  hands  the  choice  of  the  poniiS 
and  to  maintain  the  predominance  of  the  Italian  element  and 
the  Italian  spirit  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Conciliation 
with  Italy  would  expose  the  pope  and  his  Italian  enloiwatt  to 
suspicion  of  being  unduly  subject  to  Italian  political  infiuenc^^ 
of  being,  in  a  woid,  more  Italian  than  Catholic.  Such  a  suspicion 
would  inevitably  lead  to  a  movement  in  favour  of  the  wter- 
nationalization  of  the  curia  and  of  the  papacy.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  danger  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  refuse  all  com- 
promise, and,  by  perpetual  reiteration  of  a  claim  incompatible 
with  Italian  territorial  unity,  to  prove  to  the  church  at  large 
that  the  pope  and  the  curia  were  more  CathoUc  than  Italian. 
Such  rigidity  of  principle  need  not  be  extended  to  the  affairs 
ol  everyday  contact  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Italian 
authorities,  with  regard  to  which,  indeed,  a  tacit  modus  nvtndi 
was  easily  attainable.  Italy,  for  her  part,  could  not  go  back 
upon  the  achievements  of  the  Risorgimento  by  restoring  Rome 
or  any  portion  of  Italian  territory  to  the  pope.  She  had  hoped 
by  conciliation  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  which  should  have 
ranged  the  church  among  the  conservative  and  not  among  the 
disruptive  forces  of  the  country,  but  she  was  keenly  desirous 
to  retain  the  papacy  as  a  preponderatingly  Italian  institution, 
and  was  ready  to  make  whatever  formal  concessions  might  have 
appeared  necessary  to  reassure  foreign  Catholics  concerning  the 
reality  of  the  pope's  spiritual  independence.  The  failure  of  the 
conciliation  movement  left  profound  irritation  between  Vatican 
and  Quirinal,  an  irritation  which,  00  the  Vatican  side,  found 
expression  in  vivacious  protests  and  in  threats  of  leaving  Rome, 
and,  on  the  Italian  side,  in  the  deposition  of  the  syndic  of 
Rome  for  having  visited  the  cardinal-vicar,  in  the  anti-clerical 
provisions  of  the  new  penal  code,  and  in  the  inauguration  (9th 
June  18S9)  of  a  monument  to  Giordano  Bruno  on  the  very  site 
of  his  martyrdom. 

The  internal  situation  inherited  by  Crispi  from  Depretis  was 
very  unsatisfactory.  Extravagant  expenditure  on  railways 
and  public  works,  loose  administration  of  finance,  the  cost  of 
colonial  enterprise,  the  growing  demands  for  the  army  and 
navy,  the  impending  tariff  war  with  France,  and  the  over- 
speculation  in  building  and  in  industrial  ventures,  which  had 
absorbed  all  the  Soating  capital  of  the  country,  had  combined 
to  produce  a  state  of  affairs  caUing  for  firm  and  radical  treatment 
Crispi,  burdened  by  the  premiership  and  by  the  two  most 
important  portfolios  in  the  cabinet,  was,  however,  unable  to 
exercise  efficient  control  over  all  departments  of  state.  Neverthe- 
less his  administration  was  by  no  means  unfruitful.    Zanardelli. 
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minister  of  justice,  secured  in  June  1888  the  mdoption  of  a  new 
penal  code;  state  surveillance  was  extended  to  the  opere  pie, 
or  charitable  institutions,  municipal  franchise  was  reformed 
by  granting  what  was  practically  maohood  sufrage  with 
residential  qnaliScation,  provision  being  made  for  ninority 
representation;  and  the  central  state  administration  was 
reformed  by  a  bill  fixing  the  number  and  functions  of  the  various 
ministries.  The  management  of  finance  was  scarcely  satisfactory, 
for  though  Ciolitti,  who  had  succeeded  Magliani  and  Perazzi 
at  the  treasury,  suppressed  the  former's  illusory  "  pension  fund," 
he  lacked  the  fibre  necessary  to  deal  with  the  enormous  dcBcil 
of  nearly  £10,000,000  in  1888-1889,  the  existence  of  which  both 
Perazzi  and  he  had  recognized.  The  most  successful  feature 
of  Crispi**  tern  of  office  was  bis  strict  maintenance  of  order  and 
the  suppression  of  Radical  and  Irredentist  agitation  So 
vigonnii  was  hb  treatment  of  Irredentism  that  he  dismissed 
without  warning  bit  colleague  Seismit  Doda,  minister  of  finance, 
for  having  failed  to  protest  against  Irredentist  speeches  delivered 
in  his  presence  at  Udine.  Firmness  such  as  this  secured  for  him 
the  support  of  all  constitutional  elements,  and  after  three  years' 
premieithip  hb  position  was  infinitely  stronger  than  at  the 
outset.  The  general  election  of  1890  gave  the  cabinet  an  almost 
unwieldy  majority,  comprising  four-hfihs  of  the  Chamber.  A 
lengthy  term  of  office  seemed  to  be  opening  out  before  him  when, 
on  the  3itt  of  January  1891,  Crispi,  speakmg  in  a  debate  upon 
an  unimportant  bill,  angrily  rebuked  the  Right  for  its  noisy 
interruptions.  The  rebuke  infuriated  the  Conservative  deputies, 
who,  protesting  against  Crispi's  words  in  the  name  of  the  "  sacred 
memories"  of  their  party,  precipitated  a  division  and  placed 
the  cabinet  in  a  minonly  The  incident,  whether  due  to  chance 
or  guile,  brought  about  the  resignation  of  Cnspi  A  few  days 
later  he  was  succeeded  in  the  prrmierahip  by  the  marquis  di 
Rudini.  leader  of  the  Right,  who  formed  a  coalition  cabinet  with 
Nicotera  and  a  part  of  the  Left. 

The  sudden  fall  of  Crispi  wrought  a  great  change  in  the 
character  of  Italian  relations  with  foreign  powers  His  policy 
-  ^^  had  been  characterized  by  extreme  cordiality  towards 
Austria  and  Germany,  by  a  dose  undemanding  wiih 
Great  Britain  in  regard  to  Mediterranean  questions,  and  by  an 
apparent  animosity  towards  France,  which  at  one  moment 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  wM.  Shortly  before  the  fall  of  (he 
Depretis-Robilant  cabinet  Count  Robilant  had  announced  the 
intention  of  Italy  to  denounce  the  commercial  treaties  with 
France  and  Austria,  which  would  lapse  en  the  31st  of  December 
1887,  and  had  intimated  his  readiness  to  negotiate  new  treatiev 
On  the  14th  of  June  1887,  in  view  of  a  possible  rupture  of  com- 
nercial  relations  with  France,  the  Depretis-Crispi  cabinet 
introduced  a  new  general  tariS.  The  probability  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  new  Franco-Italian  treaty  was  small,  both  on  account 
of  the  protectionist  spirit  of  France  and  of  French  resentment 
at  the  renewal  of  the  triple  alliance,  but  even  such  slight  proba- 
bility vanished  after  a  visit  paid  to  Bismarck  by  Crispi  (October 
1887)  within  three  months  of  his  appointment  to  the  premiership 
Crispi  entertained  no  a  priori  animosity  towards  France,  but  was 
strongly  convinced  that  Italy  must  emancijute  herself  from  the 
position  of  political  dependence  on  her  powerful  neighbour 
which  had  vitiated  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Left.  So  far  was  he 
from  desiring  a  rupture  with  France,  that  he  had  subordinated 
acceptance  of  the  portfolio  of  the  interior  in  the  Depretis  cabinet 
to  an  assurance  that  the  triple  alliance  contained  no  provision 
for  offensive  warfare.  But  his  ostentatious  visit  to  Friedrichsruh, 
and  a  subsequent  speech  at  Turin,  in  which,  while  professing 
teutiments  of  friendship  and  esteem  for  France,  he  eulogized 
the  personality  of  Bismarck,  aroused  against  him  a  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  French  which  he  was  never  afterwards  able 
to  allay.  France  was  equally  careless  of  Italian  susceptibiliiies, 
and  in  April  1888  Goblet  made  a  futile  but  irritating  attempt 
to  enforce  at  Massawa  the  Ottoman  regime  of  the  capitulations 
io  regard  to  non-Italian  residents.  In  such  circumstances  the 
negotiations  for  the  new  commercial  treaty  could  but  fail,  and 
though  the  oM  treaty  was  prolonged  by  special  arrangement 
for  two  montba,  diSercotial  tariffs  were  |Hit  in  force  on  both  sides 


of  the  frontier  on  the  19th  of  February  1888.  The  value  of 
French  exports  into  Italy  decreased  immediately  by  one-half, 
while  Italian  exports  to  France  decreased  by  nearly  two-thirds. 
At  the  end  of  1889  Crispi  abolished  the  differential  duties  against 
French  imports  and  returned  to  the  general  Italian  tariff,  but 
France  declined  to  follow  his  lead  and  maintained  her  prohibitive 
dues.  McanwhOe  the  entbusiaatic  reception  accorded  to  the 
young  German  emperor  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Rome  in 
October  1888,  and  the  cordiality  shown  towards  King  Humbert 
and  Crispi  at  Berlin  in  May  1889,  increased  the  tension  of  Franco- 
Italian  relations;  nor  was  it  until  after  the  fall  of  Prince 
Bismarck  in  Match  1890  that  Crispi  adopted  towards  the  Republic 
a  more  friendly  attitude  by  sending  an  Italian  squadron  to  salute 
President  Camot  at  Toulon.  "The  chief  advantage  derived 
by  Italy  from  Crispi's  foreign  policy  was  the  increase  of  con- 
fidence in  her  government  on  thie  part  of  her  allies  and  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  occasion  of  the  incident  raised  by  Goblet  with 
regard  to  Massawa,  Bismarck  made  it  clear  to  France  that,  in 
case  of  compUcstions,  Italy  would  not  stand  alone;  and  when 
in  February  x888  a  strong  French  fleet  appeared  to  menace 
the  Italian  coast,  the  British  Mediterranean  squadron  demon- 
strated its  readiness  to  support  Italian  naval  dispositions. 
Moreover,  under  Crispi's  hand  Italy  awoke  from  the  apathy 
of  former  yean  and  gained  consciousness  of  her  place  in  the 
world.  The  conflirt  with  France,  the  operations  in  Eritrea, 
the  vigorous  interpretation  of  the  triple  alliance,  the  questions 
of  Morocco  and  Bulgaria,  were  all  used  by  him  as  means  to 
stimulate  national  sentiment  With  the  instinct  of  a  true 
statesman,  he  felt  the  pulse  of  the  people,  divined  their  need  for 
prestige,  and  tbeir  preference  for  a  government  heavy-handed 
rather  than  lax.  How  great  had  beat  Crispi's  power  was  seen 
by  contrast  with  the  policy  of  the  Rudini  cabinet  which  succeeded 
him  in  February  1891.  Crispi's  so-called  "  megalomania  "  gave 
place  to  retrenchment  in  home  affairs  and  to  a  deferential 
attitude  towards  all  foreign  powers  The  premiership  jmm< 
of  Rudini  was  hailed  by  the  Radical  leader,  Cavallolti,  nmwwmloi 
as  a  pledge  of  the  non-renewal  of  the  triple  alliance,  '^ij^'' 
againstwhichtheRadicalsbcganavocifcrouscampaign  '* 
Their  tactics,  however,  produced  a  contrary  effect,  for  Rudini, 
accepting  proposals  from  Berlin,  renewed  the  alliance  in  June 
1891  for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  None  of  Rudini's  public 
utterances  justify  the  supposition  that  he  assumed  office  with  ihe 
intention  of  .diowing  the  alliance  to  lapse  on  its  expiry  in  May 
1891;  indeed,  he  frankly  declared  it  to  form  thebuisof  his 
foreign  policy.  The  attitude  of  several  of  his  colleagues  was  more 
equivocal,  but  though  they  coquetted  with  French  financiers 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Paris  Bourse  for 
Italian  securities,  the  precipitate  renewal  of  the  alliance  destroyed 
all  probabihty  of  a  close  understanding  with  France.  The  desire 
of  Rudini  to  live  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  all  powers  was 
further  evinced  in  the  course  of  a  visit  paid  to  Monza  by  M.  de 
Giers  in  October  1891,  when  the  Russian  statesman  was  apprised 
of  the  entirely  defensive  nature  of  Italian  engagements  under 
the  triple  alliance.  At  tht,same  time  he  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion  negotiations  bqpin  by  Crispi  for  the  renewal  of 
commercial  treaties  with  Austria  and  Germany  upon  terms 
which  to  some  extent  compensated  Italy  for  the  reduction  of 
her  commerce  with  France,  and  concluded  with  Great  Britain 
conventions  for  the  delimitation  of  British  and  Italian  q>heres 
of  influence  in  north-east  Africa.  In  borne  affairs  his  administra- 
tion was  weak  and  vacillating,  nor  did  the  economies  eflcclcd 
in  luval  and  military  expenditure  and  in  other  deparimcnis 
sufhcc  to  strengthen  the  position  of  a  cabinet  which  had  dis- 
appointed the  hopes  of  its  supporters.  On  the  14th  of  April 
1891  dissensions  between  ministers  concerning  the  financial 
programme  led  to  a  cabinet  crisis,  and  though  Rudini  succeeded 
in  reconstructing  his  administration,  he  was  defeated  in  the 
Chamber  on  the  5th  of  May  andobliged  to  resign.  King  Humbert, 
who,  from  lack  of  confidence  in  Rudini,  had  declined  nMMa 
to  allow  him  to  dissolve  parliament,  entrusted  Signor 
Ciolitti,  a  Piedmontese  deputy,  sometime  treasury  roirtister 
in  the  Crispi  catnoet,  with  the  tormatioa  of  a  uiinistry  of 
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the  Left,  which  contrived  to  obtain  six  months'  supply  on 
account,  and  dissolved  the  Chamber. 

The  ensuing  general  election  (November  1892),  marked  by 
unprecedented  violence  and  abuse  of  official  pressure  upon 
'-^  the  electorate,  fitly  ushered  in  what  proved  to  be 
iSSlbh.    '-'"  ""'^^  unfortunate  period  of  Italian  history  since 

the  completion  of  national  unity.  The  influence  of 
Ciolitti  was  based  largely  upon  the  favour  of  a  court  clique, 
and  especially  of  Rattazzi,  minister  of  the  royal  household. 
Early  in  1893  a  scandal  arose  in  connexion  with  the  manage- 
ment of  state  banks,  and  particularly  of  the  Banca  Romaua, 
whose  managing  director,  Tanlongo,  had  issued  £1,500,000  of 
duplicate  bank-notes.  Ciolitti  scarcely  improved  matters  by 
creating  Tanlongo  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  by  denying  in 
parliament  the  existence  of  any  mismanagement.  The  senate, 
however,  manifested  the  utmost  hostility  to  Tanlongo,  whom 
Ciolitti,  in  consequence  of  an  interpellation  in  the  Chamber, 
was  compelled  to  arrest.  Arrests  of  other  prominent  persons 
followed,  and  on  the  3rd  of  February  the  Chamber  authorized 
the  prosecution  of  De  Zerbi,  a  Neapolitan  deputy  accused  of 
corruption.  On  the  20th  of  February  De  Zerbi  suddenly 
expired.  For  a  time  Ciolitti  successfully  opposed  inquiry  into 
the  conditions  of  the  state  banks,  but  on  the  21st  of  March  was 
compelled  to  sancuon  an  oflidal  investigation  by  a  parliamentary 
commission  composed  of  seven  members.  On  the  23id  of 
November  the  report  of  the  commission  was  read  to  the  Chamber 
amid  intense  excitement.  It  established  that  all  Italian  cabinets 
since  1880  had  grossly  neglected  the  state  banks;  that  the  two 
preceding  cabinets  had  been  aware  of  the  irregularities  committed 
by  Tanlongo;  that  Tanlongo  had  heavily  subsidized  the  press, 
paying  as  much  as  £20,000  for  that  purpose  in  1888  alone; 
thai  a  number  of  deputies,  including  several  ex-ministers,  had 
received  from  him  loans  of  a  considerable  amount,  which  they 
had  apparently  made  no  effort  to  refund;  that  Ciolitti  had 
deceived  the  Chamber  with  regard  to  the  state  banks,  and  was 
open  tosuspicion  of  baving,a(ier  the  arrest  of  Tanlongo,abstracted 
a  number  of  documents  from  the  latter's  papers  before  placing 
the  remainder  in  the  hands  of  the  judicial  authorities.  In  spite 
of  the  gravity  of  the  charges  formulated  against  many  prominent 
men,  the  report  merely  "  deplored  "  and  "  disapproved  "  of 
their  conduct,  without  proposing  penal  proceedings.  Fear  of 
extending  still  farther  a  scandal  which  had  already  attained 
huge  dimensions,  and  the  desire  to  avoid  any  further  shock  to 
national  credit,  convinced  the  commissioners  of  the  expediency 
of  avoiding  a  long  series  of  prosecutions.  The  report,  however, 
sealed  the  fateof  the  Ciolitti  cabinet,  and  on  the  34th  of  November 
it  resigned  amid  general  execration. 

•   Apart  from  the  lack  of  scruple  manifested  by  Ciolitti  in  the 
bank  scandals,  he  exhibited  incompetence  in  the  conduct  of 

foreign  and  home  affair*.  On  the  i6th  and  18th  of 
"JJlJ""  August  1893  a  number  of  Italian  workmen  were 
„,.^^    massacred  at  Aigues-Mortes.    The  French  authorities, 

under  whose  eyes  the  massacre  was  perpetrated,  did 
nothing  to  prevent  or  repress  it,  and'  the  mayor  of  Marseilles 
even  refused  to  admit  the  wounded  Italian  workmen  lo  the 
municipal  hospital.  These  occurrences  provoked  anti-French 
demonstrations  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  revived  the  chronic 
Italian  rancour  against  France.  The  Italian  foreign  minister, 
Brin,  began  by  demanding  the  punishment  of  the  persons 
guilty  of  the  massacre,  but  hastened  to  accept  as  satisfactory  the 
anodyne  measures  adopted  by  the  French  government.  Ciolitti 
removed  the  prefect  of  Rome  for  not  having  prevented  an 
expression  of  popular  anger,  and  presented  formal  excuses  to 
the  French  consul  at  Me^na  for  a  demonstration  against  that 
consulate.  In  the  following  December  the  French  tribunal  at 
Angonltme  acquitted  all  the  authors  ol  the  massacre.  At 
home  Ciolitii  displayed  the  same  weakness.  Riots  at  Naples 
in  August  t893  and  symptoms  of  unrest  in  Sicily  found  him, 
at  usual,  unprepared  and  vacillating.  The  closing  of  the  French 
market  to  Sicilian  produce,  the  devastation  wrought  by  the 
phylloxera  and  the  decrease  of  the  sulphur  trade  had  combined 
to  produce  io  Sicily  a  discontent  of  which  Socialist  agitawi* 


took  advantage  to  organize  the  mritmen  of  the  towns  and 
the  peasants  of  the  country  into  groups  known  as  fatci. 
The  movement  had  00  well-defined  object.  Here 
and  there  it  was  based  upon  s  bastard  Socialism,  '^^^J^ 
in  other  pkces  it  was  made  a  means  of  municipal  skOy. 
party  warfare  under  the  guidance  of  the  local  mafia, 
and  in  some  districts  it  was  simply  popular  efietvesceoce  against 
the  local  octrois  on  bread  and.  flour.  As  early  as  January  1843  a 
conflict  had  occurred  between  the  police  and  the  populace,  ia 
which  several  men,  women  and  children  were  lulled,  an  occurrence 
used  by  the  agitators  further  to  inflame  the  poptilace.  Instead 
of  maintaining  a  firm  policy,  Ciolitti  allowed  the  movement 
to  spread  until,  towards  the  autumn  of  1893,  he  became  alarmed 
and  drafted  troops  into  the  island,  though  in  numbers  insufficient 
to  restore  order.  At  the  moment  of  his  fall  the  movement 
assumed  the  aspect  of  an  insurrection,  and  during  the  interval 
between  his  resignation  (24th  November)  and  the  formation 
of  a  new  Crispi  cabinet  (loth  December)  conflicts  between  the 
public  forces  and  the  riotera  were  frequent.  The  return  of  Ciispi 
to  power — a  return  imposed  by  public  opinion  as  that  of  the  only 
man  capable  of  dealing  with  the  desperate  situation — marked 
the  turning-point  of  the  crisis.  Intimately  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  of  his  native  island,  Crispi  adopted  efficacious 
remedies.  The/ajri  were  suppressed,  Sicily  was  filled  with  troops, 
the  reserves  were  called  out,  a  state  of  siege  proclaimed,  military 
courts  instituted  and  the  whole  movement  crushed  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  chief  agitators  were  cither  sentenced  to  heavy 
terms  of  imprisonment  or  were  compelled  lo  flee  the  country. 
A  simultaneous  insurrection  at  Massa  Carrara  was  crushed 
with  similar  vigour.  Grispi's  methods  aroused  great  outcry 
in  the  Radical  press,  but  the  severe  sentences  of  the  military 
courts  were  in  time  tempered  by  the  Royal  prerogative  of 
amnesty. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  regard  to  public  order  that  heroic 
measures  were  necessary.  The  financial  situation  inspired 
serious  misgivings.     While  engagements  contracted  ^^ 

by  Depretis  in  regard  to  public  works  had  more  than  g^ 
neutralized  I  he  normal  increase  of  revenue  from  taxa- 
tion, the  whole  credit  of  the  state  had  been  eRectedbythc 
severe  economic  and  financial  crises  of  the  years  1S89-1893. 
The  state  banks,  already  hamptred  by  maladminislrition, 
were  encumbered  by  huge  quantities  of  real  estate  which  had 
been  taken  over  as  compensation  for  unredeemed  mortgages. 
Baron  Sidney  Sonnino,  minister  of  finance  in  the  Crispi  cabinet, 
found  a  prospeciivedeficit  of  £7,080,000,  and  in  spite  of  economies 
was  obliged  to  face  an  actual  deficit  of  more  than  £6,000,000. 
Drastic  measures  were  necessary  to  limit  expenditure  and  to 
provide  new  sources  of  revenue.  Sonnino  applied,  and  sub- 
sequently amended,  the  Bank  Reform  Bill  passed  by  the  previous 
Administration  (August  10,  1893)  for  the  creation  of  a  supreme 
state  bank,  the  Bank  of  Italy,  which  was  entrusted  with  the 
liquidation  of  the  insolvent  Banca  Romana.  The  new  law 
forbade  the  state  banks  to  lend  money  on  real  estate,  limited 
their  powers  of  discounting  bills  and  securities,  and  reduced  the 
maximum  of  their  paper  currency.  In  order  to  diminish  the 
gold  premium,  which  under  Ciolitti  had  risen  to  t6%,  forced 
currency  was  given  to  the  existbig  notes  of  the  banks  of  Italy, 
Naples  and  Sicily,  while  special  state  notes  were  issued  to  meet 
immediate  currency  needs.  Measures  were  enforced  to  prevent 
Italian  holders  of  consols  from  sending  their  coupons  abroad  10 
be  paid  in  gold,  with  the  result  that,  whereas  in  1893  £3,240,000 
had  been  paid  abroad  in  gdd  for  the  service  of  the  January 
coupons  and  only  £680,000  in  paper  in  Italy,  the  same  coupon 
was  paid  a  year  later  with  only  £1,360,000  abroad  and  £1,540,000 
at  home.  Economies  for  more  than  £  i  ,000,000,  were  immediately 
effected,  taxes,  calculated  to  produce  £2,440,000,  were  proposed 
to  be  placed  upon  land,  incomes,  salt  and  com,  while  the  existing 
income-tax  upon  consols  (fixed  at  8%  by  Cambray-Digny  in 
1868,  and  rabed  to  13-20%  by  Sella  in  1870)  wax  increased  to 
20%  irrespectively  of  the  stockboMert'  nationality.  These 
proposals  met  with  oppoution  so  fierce  as  to  cause  a  cabinet 
crisis,  but  Sonnino  who  resigned  office  ox  miniatet  of  fioaiice. 
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ictmncd  to  power  a  miniiter  of  the  tRunty,  promilgated  some 
of  his  proposals  by  royal  decreCi  and  in  spite  of  vehement 
oppoaitioD  lecuied  their  ratification  by  the  Chamber.  The  tax 
upon  consols,  wiiich,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  severe  fiscal 
measures,  was  regarded  abroad  as  a  pledge  that  Italy  intended 
at  an  costs  to  avoid  bankruptcy,  caused  a  rise  in  Italian  stocks. 
When  the  Crispi  cabinet  fell  in  March  1896  Sonnino  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  revenue  increased  by  £3,400,000,  expendi- 
ture diminished  by  £1,800,000,  the  gold  premium  reduced  from 
i(  to  s%,  consolidated  stock  at  oj  instead  of  73,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  expenditure  necessitated  by  the  Abyssinian  War, 
financial  equilibrium  practically  restored. 

While  engaged  in  restoring  order  and  in  supporting  Sonnioo's 
courageous  struggle  against  bankruptcy,  Ctis^d  became  the 
^,,_^  object  of  fierce  attacks  from  the  Radicals,  Socialists 
„  (Mvl    '""'  ■"■'r'^ists.    On  the  i6tb  of  June  an  attempt  by 

an  anarchist  named  Lega  was  made  on  Crispi's  life; 
on  the  24th  o<  June  President  Carnot  was  assassinated  by  the 
anarchist  Caserio;  and  on  the  30th  of  June  an  Italian  journalist 
was  murdered  at  Leghorn  for  a  newspaper  attack  upon  anarchism 
— a  series  of  outrages  which  led  the  government  to  frame  and 
pariiament  to  adopt  (nth  July)  a  Pubh'c  Safety  BiU  for  the  pre- 
vention of  anarchist  propaganda  and  crime.  At  the  end  of  July 
the  trial  of  the  persons  implicated  in  the  Banca  Romana  scandal 
revealed  the  fact  that  among  the  documents  abstracted  by  GioUtti 
from  the  papers  of  the  bank  manager,  Tanlongo,  were  several 
hearing  upon  Crispi's  political  and  private  life.  On  the  nth  of 
December  Giolittilaidthcsc  and  other  papers  before  the  Chamber, 
in  the  hope  of  ruining  Crispi,  but  upon  examination  most  of  them 
were  found  to  be  worthless,  and  the  rest  of  so  private  a  nature  as 
to  be  unfit  for  publication.  The  eSi^t  of  the  incident  was  rather 
to  increase  detestation  of  Ciolitti  than  to  damage  Crispi.  The 
latter,  indeed,  prosecuted  the  former  for  libel  and  for  abuse  of 
his  position  when  premier,  but  after  many  vicissitudes,  including 
the  flight  of  Giolitti  to  Berlin  in  order  to  avoid  arrest,  the 
Chamber  refused  authorization  for  the  prosecution,  and  the 
matter  dropped.  A  fresh  attempt  of  the  same  kind  was  then 
made  against  Crispi  by  the  Radical  leader  Cavallotti,  who 
advanced  unproven  charges  of  corruption  and  embezzlement. 
These .  attacks  were,  however,  unavaQing  to  shake  Crispi's 
position,  and  in  the  general  election  of  May  i8g5  his  government 
obtained  a  majority  of  Dearly  200  votes.  Nevcttheless  public 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  parliamentary  system  and  in  the 
honesty  of  politicians  was  seriously  diminished  by  these  un- 
savoury occurrences,  which,  in  combination  with  the  acquittal  of 
all  the  defendants  in  the  Banca  Romana  trial,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  proceedings  against  Ciolitti,  reinforced  to  an  alann- 
ing  degree  the  propaganda  of  the  revolutionary  parties. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  second  Crispi  Administration,  in 
which  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  was  held  by  Baron  Blanc, 

was,  as  before,  marked  by  a  cordial  interpretation  of 
v^**   the  triple  alliance,  and  by  close  accord  with  Great 

Britain.   In  the  Armenian  question  Italy  seconded  with 

energy  the  diplomacy  of  Austria  and  Germany,  while 
the  Italiaii  fleet  joined  the  British  Mediterranean  squadron  in  a 
demonstration  off  the  Syrian  coast.  Graver  than  any  foreign 
question  were  the  complications  in  Eritrea,  Under  the  arrange- 
ment concluded  in  1891  by  Rudini  with  native  chiefs  in  regard 
to  the  Italo-Abyssinian  frontier  districts,  relations  with  Abyssinia 
had  remained  comparatively  satisfactory.  Towards  the  Sudan, 
however,  the  Mahdists,  who  had  recovered  from  a  defeat  inflicted 
by  an  Italian  force  at  Agordat  in  1890,  resumed  operations  in 
December  1893.  Colonel  Arimondi,  commander  of  the  colonial 
forces  in  the  absence  of  the  military  governor.  General  Baratieri, 
attacked  and  routed  a  dervish  force  zo,ooo  strong  on  the  31st  of 
December.  The  Italian  troops,  mostly  native  levies,  numbered 
only  arao  men.  The  denrish  loss  was  more  than  rooo  killed, 
while  the  total  Italian  casualties  amounted  to  less  than  250. 
General  Baratieri,  upon  returning  to  the  colony,  decided  to 
execute  a  utip  lie  ««•  against  the  dervish  base  at  Kassala,  both  in 
order  to  idieve  preasore  from  that  quarter  and  to  preclude  a  com- 
bined .Uiyssinian  and  dervish  attack  upon  the  colony  at  the  end  o{ 


1894.  The  protocol  concluded  with  Great  Britain  on  the  15th  of 
April  1891,  already  referred  to,  contained  a  clause  to  the  effect  that, 
were  Kassala  occupied  by  the  Italians,  the  place  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Egyptian  government  as  soon  as  the  btter  should 
be  in  a  position  to  restore  order  in  the  Sudan.  Concentrating  a 
little  army  of  2600  men,  Baratieri  surprised  and  captured  Kassala 
on  the  iTth  of  July  1894,  and  garrisoned  the  plaice  with  native 
levies  under  Italian  officers.  Meanwhile  Menelek,  jealous  ct  the 
extension  of  Italian  infiuence  to  a  part  of  northern  Somaliland 
and  to  the  Benadir  coast,  had,  with  the  support  of  France  and 
Russia,  completed  his  preparations  for  asserting  his  authority  as 
independent  ruler  of  Ethiopia.  On  the  nth  of  May  1893  he 
denounced  the  treaty  of  Uccialli,  but  the  Ciolitti  cabinet,  absorbed 
by  the  bank  scandals,  paid  no  heed  to  his  action.  Possibly  an 
adroit  repetition  in  favour  of  Mangashi  and  against  Menelek  of 
the  policy  formerly  followed  in  favour  of  Meneld:  against  the 
negus  John  might  have  consolidated  Italian  influence  in  Abyssinia 
by  preventing  the  ascendancy  of  any  single  chieftain.  The 
Italian  govenunent,  however,  neglected  this  opening,  and 
Mongoshi  came  to  terms  with  Menelek.  Consequeptly  the 
efforts  of  Crispi  and  his  envoy.  Colonel  Piano,  to  conclude  a  new 
treaty  with  Menelek  in  June  1894  not  only  proved  unsuccessful, 
but  formed  a  prelude  to  troubles  on  the  Italo-Abyssinian  frontier. 
Batb-Agos,  the  native  chieftain  who  ruled  the  Okulf-Kusai  and 
the  cis-Marcb  provinces  on  behalf  of  Italy,  intrigued  with 
Mangashi,  ras  of  the  trans-Mateb  province  of  TSgrC,  and  with 
Mendek,  to  r^se  a  revolt  against  Italian  rule  on  the  high 
plateau.  In  December  1894  the  revolt  broke  out,  but  Major 
Tosclli  with  a  small  force  marched  npidly  agunst  Bath  Agos, 
whom  he  routed  and  killed  at  Halai.  General  Baratieri,  having 
reason  to  suspect  the  complicity  of  Mangashi  in  the  revolt,  called 
upon  him  to  furnish  troops  for  a  projected  Italo-Abyssinian 
campaign  against  the  Mahdists.  Mangashi  made  no  reply,  and 
Baratieri  crossing  the  March  advanced  to  Adowa,  but  four  days 
later  was  obliged  to  return  northwards.  Mangashi  thereupon 
took  the  offensive  and  attempted  to  occupy  the  village  of  Coalit 
in  Okul£-Kusai,but  was  forestalled  and  dcfested  by  Baratieri  on 
the  13th  of  January  1895.  Hurriedly  retreating  to  Senafi,  hard 
pressed  by  the  Italians,  who  shelled  SaaU  on  the  evening  of  the 
I  Sth  of  January,  Mangashi  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  camp  and 
provisions  to  Baratieri,  who  also  secured  a  quantity  of  corre- 
spondence establishing  the  complicity  of  Menelek  and  Mangashi 
in  the  revolt  of  Bath-Agos. 

The  comparatively  facDe  success  achieved  by  Baratieri 
against  Mangashi  seems  to  have  led  him  to  undervalue  his 
enemy,  and  to  forget  that  Menelek,  negus  and  king  _ 
of  Shoa,  had  an  interest  in  allowing  Mangashi  to  be  SfSnb 
crushed,  in  order  that  the  imperial  authority  and  the 
superiority  of  Shoan  over  Tigrin  arms'  might  be  the  more  stiikinf^y 
asserted.  After  obtaining  the  establishment  of  an  apostdic 
prefecture  in  Eritrea  under  the  charge  of  Italian  Franciscans, 
,  Baratieri  expelled  from  the  colony  the  French  Lazarist  mission- 
'  aries  for  their  alleged  complicity  in  the  Bath-Agos  insuitection, 
and  in  March  1895  undertook  the  conquest  of  Tigrt.  Occupying 
Adigrat  and  Makidli,  he  reached  Adowa  on  the  ist  of  April,  and 
thence  pushed  forward  to  Azum,  the  holy  dty  of  Abyssinia.  "These 
places  were  garrisoned,  and  during  the  rainy  aeason'Baiatini 
returned  to  Italy,  where  he  was  received  with  unbounded 
enthusiasm.  Whether  he  or  the  Crispi  cabinet  bad  any  inkling 
of  the  enterprise  to  which  they  were  committed  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  Tigr£  is  more  than  doubtful.  Certainly  Baratieri  made 
no  adequate  preparations  to  repel  an  Abyssim'an  attempt  to 
reconquer  the  province.  Eariy  in  September  both  Mangashi 
and  Menelek  showed  signs  of  activity,  and  on  the  aoth  of  Sep- 
tember Makonnen,  ras  of  Harrar,  who  up  tHI  then  had  beei, 
regarded  as  a  friend  and  quasi-ally  by  Italy,  expelled  aS  Itah'ass 
Jrom  bis  territory  and  marched  with  30,000  men  to  join  the 
negus.  On  returning  to  Eritrea,  Baratieri  mobilized  hb  native 
reserves  and  pushed  forward  columns  under  Major  ToselB  and 
General  Arimondi  as  far  south  as  Amba  Alagi.  Mangashi  fell 
back  before  the  Italians,  who  obtained  several  minor  successes; 
but  on  the  ith  of  December  Toselli's  column,  woo  strong,  «hicb 
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through  a  DiisuadeisKnding  contiaued'to  bold  Amba  Ahigi,  wa* 
almost  annihilated  by  the  Abyssinian  vanguard  of  40,000  men. 
Toseili  and  all  but  three  oiHcers  ajid  300  men  fell  at  their  posts 
after  a  desperate  resistance.  Arimondi,  collecting  the  survivors 
of  the  Toselli  column,  retreated  to  Makalli  and  Adigrat.  At 
Makalli,  however,  he  left  a  small  garrison  in  the  fort,  which  on 
the  7th  of  January  1896  was  invested  by  the  Abyssinian  army. 
Repealed  attempts  to  capture  the  fort  having  failed,  Menclet 
and  Makonnen  opened  negotiations  with  Baraticri  for  its  capitula- 
tion, and  on  the  21st  of  January  the  garrison,  under  Major 
Galliano,  who  had  heroically  defended  the  position,  were  per- 
mitted to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  Meanwhile 
Baratieri  received  reinforcements  from  Italy,  but  remained 
undecided  as  to  the  best  plan  of  campaign,  llius  a  month  was 
tost,  during  which  the  Abyssinian  army  advanced  to  Hausen, 
a  position  slightly  south  of  Adowa.  The  Italian  commander 
attempted  to  treat  with  Mencick,  but  his  negotiations  merely 
enabled  the  Italian  envoy,  >Iajor  Salsa,  to  ascertain  that  the 
Abyssinians  were  nearly  100,000  strong  mostly  armed  with 
rifles  and  well  supplied  with  artillery.  The  Italians,  including 
camp-followers,  numbered  less  than  25,000  men,  a  force  too 
small  for  effective  action,  but  too  large  to  be  easily  provisioned 
at  200  m.  from  its  base,  in  a  roadless,  moimtainous  country, 
3dmo9l  devoid  of  water.  For  a  moment  Baratieri  thought  of 
retreat,  especially  as  the  hope  of  creating  a  diversion  from  Zaila 
towards  Harrar  had  failed  in  consequence  of  the  British  refusal 
to  permit  the  landing  of  an  Italian  force  without  the  consent 
of  France.  The  defection  of  a  number  of  native  allies  (who, 
however,  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  Colonel  Stevani  on 
the  18th  of  February)  rendered  the  Italian  position  still  more 
precarious;  but  Baraticri,  unable  to  malce  up  his  mind,  continued 
to  manceuvre  in  the  hope  of  drawing  an  Abyssinian  attack. 
These  (utile  tactics  exasperated  the  home  government,  which 
on,  the  22nd  of  February  despatched  General  Baldissera,  with 
strong  reinforcements,  to  supersede  Baratieri.  On  the  25th  of 
February  Crispi  telegraphed  to  Baratieri,  denouncing  his  opera- 
tions as  "  military  phthisis,"  and  urging  him  to  decide  upon 
some  strategic  pUn.  Baratieri,  anxious  probably  to 'obtain 
some  success  before  the  arrival  of  Baldissera,  and  alarmed  by 
the  rapid  diminution  of  his  stores,  which  precluded  further 
immobility,  called  a  council  of  war  (2gth  of  February)  and 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  divisional  commanders  for  a  plan 
of  attack.  During  the  night  the  army  advanced  towards 
Adowa  in  three  divisions,  under  Generals  Dabormida,  Arimondi 
and  Aibcrtone,  each  division  being  between  4000  and  5000 
strong,  and  a  brigade  5300  strong  under  General 
J^^**  Ellena  remaining  in  reserve.  AU  the  divisions, 
<•  save  that  of  Aibertone,  consisted  chiefly  of  Italian 
tioops.  During  the  march  Albertone's  native  division  mistook 
the  road,  and  found  itself  obliged  to  delay  in  the  Arimondi  column 
by  retracing  its  steps.  Marching  rapidly,  however,  Aibcrtone 
outdistanced  the  other  columns,  but,  in  consequence  of  allowing 
hb  men  an  hour's  rest,  arrived  upon  the  scene  of  action  when 
the  Abyssinians,  whom  it  had  been  hoped  to  surprise  at  dawn, 
were  ready  to  receive  the  attack.  Pressed  by  overwhelming 
forces,  the  Italians,  after  a  violent  combat,  began  to  give  way. 
The  Dabormida  division,  unsupported  by  Aibertone,  found 
itself  likewise  engaged  in  a  separate  combat  against  superior 
numbers.  Similarly  the  Arimondi  brigade  was  attacked  by 
30,000  Shoans,  and  encumbered  by  the  d6bris  of  Albertone's 
troops.  Baratieri  vainly  attempted  to  push  forward  the  reserve, 
but  the  Italians  were  already  overwhelmed,  and  the  battle — or 
rather,  series  of  distinct  engagements — ended  in  a  general  rout. 
The  Italian  loss  is  estimated  to  have,  been  more  than  6oao, 
of  whom  3125  were  whites.  Between  3000  and  4000  prisoners 
were  taken  by  the  Abyssinians,  including  General  Aibertone, 
while  Generals  Arimondi  and  Dabormida  were  killed  and  General 
Ellena  wounded.  The  Abyssinians  lost  more  than  5000  killed 
and  8000  wounded.  Baraticri,  alter  a  futile  attempt  to  direct 
the  retreat.  Bed  in  haste  and  reached  Adi-Caji  before  the  debris 
of  hb  army.  Thence  he  despatched  telegrams  to  Italy  throwing 
Uame  for  the  defeat  upon  his  troops,  a  proceeding  which  sub- 


sequent  evidence  proved  to  be  as  unjustifiable  as  it  was  unsoldier- 

likc.  Placed  under  court-martial  (or  his  conduct,  Baratieri 
was  acquitted  of  the  charge  for  having  been  led  to  give  battle 
by  other  than  military  considerations,  but  the  sentence  "deplored 
that  in  such  difhcult  circumstances  the  command  sliould  have 
been  given  to  a  general  so  inferior  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation." 

In  Italy  the  Jiews  of  the  defeat  of  Adowa  caused  deep  dis- 
couragement and  dbmay.  On  the  5th  of  March  the  Crispi 
cabinet  resigned  before  an  outburst  of  indignation  which  the 
Opposition  had  assiduously  fomented,  and  five  days  later  a  new 
cabinet  was  formed  by  General  Ricotti-Magnani,  who,  however, 
made  over  the  prcmietship  to  the  marquis  di  Rudini.  "The  latter, 
though  leader  of  the.  Right,  bad  long  been  intriguing  with 
Cavallotti,  leader  of  the  Extreme  Lett,  to  overthrow  Crbpi,  but 
without  the  disaster  of  Adowa  his  plan  would  scarcely  have 
succeeded.  The  first  act  of  the  new  cabinet  was  to  confirm 
instructions  given  by  its  predecessor  to  General  Baldissera  (who 
had  succeeded  General  Baraticri  on  the  2nd  of  March)  to  treat 
for  peace  with  Meneiek  If  be  thought  desirable.  Baldissera 
opened  negotiations  with  the  negus  through  Major  Salsa,  and 
simultaneously  reorganized  the  Italian  army.  The  negotiations 
having  failed,  he  marched  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  garrison 
of  Adigrat;  but  Mcqelek,  discouraged  by  the  heavy  lasses  at 
Adowa,  broke  up  his  camp  and  returned  southwards 
to  Shoa.  At  the  same  time  Baldissera  detached  ^^ 
Colonel  Stcvani  with  four  natives  battalions  to  relieve  _„<. 
Kassola,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Mahdists.  Kassala 
was  relieved  on  the  ist  of  April,  and  Slevani  a  few  days  later 
severely  defeated  the  dervishes  at  Jebel  Mokram  and  Tucruff 
Returm'ng  from  Kassala  Colonel  Stevani  rejoined  Baldissera, 
who  on  the  4th  of  May  rch'cved  Adigrat  after  a  well-executed 
march.  By  adroit  negotiations  with  Mangashi  the  Italian 
general  obtained  the  release  of  the  Italian  prisoners  in  Tigr£, 
and  towards  the  end  of  May  withdrew  his  ^hole  force  north  of 
the  Mareb.  Major  Nerazzini  was  then  despatched  as  special 
envoy  to  the  negus  to  arrange  terms  of  peace.  On  the  25th  of 
October  Nerazzini  succeeded  in  concluding,  at  Adis  Ababa, 
a  provbional  treaty  annulling  the  treaty  of  Cccialli;  recognizing 
the  absolute  independence  of  Ethiopia;  postponing  for  one  year 
the  definitive  delimitation  of  the  Italo-Abyssinian  boundary, 
but  allowing  the  Italians  meanwhile  to  hold  the  strong  Marcb- 
Belesa-Muna  line;  and  arranging  for  the  release  of  the  Italian 
prisoners  after  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  exchange  for  an 
indenmity  of  which  the  amount  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  Italian 
government  The  treaty  having  been  duly  ratified,  and  an 
indemnity  of  £400,000  paid  to  Menelck,  the  Shoan  prisoners  wtrc 
released,  and  Major  Nerazzini  once  more  returned  to  Abyssinia 
with  instructions  to  secure,  if  possible,  Menelck's  assent  to  tl  e 
definitive  retention  of  the  Mareb-Bctcsa-Muna  line  by  Italy. 
Before  Nerazzini  could  reach  Adis  Ababa,  Rudmi,  in  order 
partially  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  Radical  supporters  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  colony,  announced  in  the  Chamber  the 
intention  of  Italy  to  limit  her  occupation  to  the  triangular  zone 
between  the  points  Asmari,  Keren  and  Massawa,  and,  possibly, 
to  withdraw  to  Massawa  alone.  Thb  declaration,  of  which 
Menciek  was  swiftly  apprised  by.  French  agents,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  Nerazzini  to  obtain  more  than  a  boundary  leaving 
to  Italy  but  a  small  portion  of  the  high  plateau  and  ceding  to 
Abyssinia  the  fertile  provinces  of  Serai  and  OkuM-Kusai  The 
fan  of  the  Rudini  cabinet  in  June  1898,  however,  enabled 
Signor  Ferdinando  Martini  and  Captain  Cicco  di  Cola,  who  had 
been  appointed  respectively  civil  governor  of  Eritrea  and  minister 
resident  at  Adb  Ababa,  to  prevent  the  cession  of  Serae  and  Okuli- 
Kusai,  and  to  secure  the  assent  of  Menelck  to  Italian  retention 
of  the  Mareb-Belesa-Muna  frontier.  Eritrea  has  now  approxi- 
mately the  same  extent  as  before  the  revolt  of  Bath-Agos, 
except  in  regard  (i)  to  Kassala,  which  was  transferred  to  the 
Ajigio-Egyptian  authorities  on  the  25th  of  December  1897,  in 
pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  Anj^o-Italian  convention; 
and  (2)  to  slight  rectifications  of  its  northern  and  eastern  bound- 
aries by  conventions  concluded  between  the  Eritrean  and  the 
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Ani^Egj^iananthoritio.  Under  SignorFeidiBindo  Martini's 
able  administration  (i89S-i9a6)  the  cost  a(  the  colony  to  Italy 
was  reduced  and  its  trade  and  agriculture  have  vastly  improved. 

While  marked  in  regard  to  Eritrea  by  vacillation  and  un- 
di^fied  readiness  to  yield  to  Radical  clamour,  the  policy  of 
the  marquis  di  Rudini  was  in  other  respects  chiefly  chaiacterixed 
by  a  desire  to  demolish  Ctispi  and  his  supporters.  Actuated  by 
rancour  against  Crispi,  he,  on  the  39th  of  April  1896,  authorized 
the  publication  of  a  Green  Book  on  Abyssinian  affairs,  in  which, 
witlraut  the  consent  of  Great  Britain,  the  confidential  Anglo- 
Italian  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  Abyssinian  war  were 
disclosed.  This  publication,  which  amounted  to  a  gross  breach 
of  diplomatic  confidence,  might  have  endangered  the  cordiality  of 
Anglo-Italian  relations,  had  net  the  esteem  of  the  British 
government  for  General  Ferrero,  Italian  ambassador  in  London, 
induced  it  to  overlook  the  incident.  Fortunately  for  Italy, 
the  marquis  Visconti  Venosu  shortly  afterwards  consented 
to  assume  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  which  had  been  resigned 
by  Duke  Caetani  di  Sermoneta,  and  again  to  place,  after  an 
interval  of  twenty  years,  his  unrivalled  experience  at  the  service 
of  his  country.  In  September  1896  be  succeeded  in  concluding 
with  France  a  treaty  with  regard  to  Tunisia  in  place  of  the  old 
Italo-Tunlsian  treaty,  denounced  by  the  French  Government  a 
year  previously.  Daring  the  Greco-Turkish  War  01.1897  Visconti 
Venosta  laboured  to  maintain  the  European  concert.  Joined 
Great  Britain  in  preserving  Greece  from  the  worst  consequences 
of  her  folly,  and  lent  moral  and  material  aid  in  establishing  an 
autonomoos  government  in  Crete.  At  the  same  time  he  mitigated 
the  Francophil  tendencies  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  accompanied 
King  Humbert  and  Queen  Margherita  on  their  visit  to  Homburg 
in  September  1897,  and,  by  loyal  observance  of  the  spirit  of  the 
triple  alliance,  retained  for  Italy  the  confidence  of  her  allies 
without  forfeiting  the  goodwill  of  France. 

The  home  administration  of  the  Ru(fini  cabinet  compared 
unfavourably  with  that  of  .foreign  affairs.  Bound  by  a  secret 
understanding  with  the  Radical  leader  Cavallottl,  an  able  but 
unscrupulous  demagogue,  Rudini  was  compelled  to  bow  to 
Radical  exigencies.  He  threw  all  the  influence  of  the  government 
against  Cri^i,  who  was  charged  with  complicity  in  embezzlements 
perpetrated  by  Favilla,  managing  director  of  the  Bologna 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Naples.  After  being  subjected  to  persecu- 
tion (or  nearly  two  years,  Crispi's  character  was  substantially 
vindicated  by  the  report  of  a  parliamentary  commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  his  relations  with  Favilla.  True,  the 
commission  proposed  and  the  Chamber  adopted  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  Crispi's  coruluct  in  1894,  when,  as  premier  and  minister 
of  the  interior,  he  had  borrowed  £ti,ooofromFavilla  to  replenish 
the  secret  service  fund,  and  had  subsequently  repaid  the  money 
as  instalments  for  secret  service  were  in  due  course  furnished  by 
the  treasury.  Though  irregular,  his  action  was  to  some  extent 
justified  by  the  depletion  of  the  secret  service  fund  uruler  Giolitti 
and  by  the  abnormal  circumstances  prevailing  in  1893-1894, 
when  he  had  been  obliged  to  quell  the  insurrections  in  Sicily 
and  Massa-Carrara.  But  the  Rudini-Cavallotti  alliance  was 
destined  to  produce  other  results  than  those  of  the  campaign 
against  Crispi.  Pressed  by  Cavallotti,  Rudini  In  March  1S97 
dissolved  the  Chamber  and  conducted  the  general  election  in 
such  a  way  as  to  crush  by  goverrunent  pressure  the  partisans  of 
Crispi,  aiul  greatly  to  strengthen  the  (Socialist,  Republican  and 
Radical)  icvelutianary  parties.  More  than  ever  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Radicals  and  of  their  revolutionary  allies,  Rudini  continued 
so  to  administer  public  affairs  that  subversive  propaganda 
and  associations  obtained  unprecedented  extension.  The  effect 
was  seen  in  May  1898,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  tile  in  the 
prke  of  bread,  disturbances  occurred  in  soathem  Italy.  The 
con  duty  was  reduced  to  meet  the  emergency,  but  the  distuifaed 
V^  ■  area  extended  to  Naples,  Foggia,  Ban,  Minervino- 
jj^^  Murge,  Molfetta  and  thence  ak>ng  the  line  of  railway 
gtfi,  which  skirts  the  Adriatic  coast.  AtFaeiua,  Piacenza, 

Cremona,  Pavia  and  Milan,  where  subversive  associa- 
tions were  stronger,  it  assumed  the  complexion  of  a  polit  ical  revolt. 
From  the  7th  to  tlie  9th  of  May  Milan  remaiacd  practically  in 


the  hands  of  the  mob.  A  palace  was  sacked,  barricades  were 
erected  and  for  forty-tigfat  hours  the  troops  under  Geperai 
Bava-Beccaris,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  artillery, 
were  unable  to  restore  order.  In  view  of  these  occurrences, 
Rudini  authorized  the  proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege  at  Milan, 
Florence,  Leghorn  and  Naples,  delegating  the  suppression  of 
disorder  to  special  military  commissioners.  By  these  mcaot 
order  was  restored,  though  ti«t  without  considerable  loss  of  life 
at  Milan  and  elsewhere.  At  Milan  alone  the  olficial  returns 
confessed  to  eighty  killed  and  several  hundred  wounded,  a  total 
generally  considered  below  the  real  figures.  As  in  1894,  excess- 
ively severe  sentences  were  passed  by  the  military  tribunals 
upon  revolutionary  leaders  and  other  persons  considered  to  have 
been  implicated  in  the  outbreak,  but  successive  royal  airmesties 
obliterated  these  condemnations  within  three  years. 

No  Italian  administration  since  the  death  of  Di-pretis  under- 
went so  many  metamorphoses  as  that  of  the  marquis  di  Rudini. 
Modified  a  first  time  within  five  monthsof  its  forma-  '' 

tion  (July  1896)  in  connexion  with  General  Ricotti's  2!S 
Army  Reform  BUI,  and  again  In  December  1897,  timom 
when  ZanatdeDi  entered  tiM  cabinet,  it  was  recon- 
structed for  a  third  time  at  the  end  of  May  1898  upon  the 
question  of  a  Public  Safety  Bill,  but  fell  for  the  fourth  and  last 
time  on  the  18th  of  June  1898,  on  acconnt  of  public  indignation 
at  the  results  of  Rudini's  bome  policy  as  exemplified  in  the  May 
riots.  On  the  I9tb  of  June  Rudini  was  succeeded  in  the  premier- 
ship by  General  Luigi  PeDoux,  a  Savoyard,  whose  only  title  to 
office  was  the  confidence  of  the  king.  The  FcUoux  cabinet 
possessed  no  dear  programme  except  in  regard  to  the  Public 
Safety  Bill,  which  it  Jud  taken  over  from  its  predecessor.  Pre- 
sented to  parliament  in  November  1898,  the  bill  was  read  a 
second  time  in  the  following  spring,  but  its  third  reading  was 
violently  obstructed  by  the  Socialists,  Radicals  and  Republicans 
of  the  Extreme  Left.  After  a  series  of  scenes  and  scufBes  the 
bin  was  promulgated  by  royal  decree,  the  decree  being  post- 
dated to  aOow  time  for  the  third  reading.  Again  obstruction 
precluded  debate,  and  on  the  imd  of  July  r899  the  decree 
automatically  acquired  force  of  law,  pending  the  adoption  of 
a  bin  of  indemnity  by  the  Chamber.  In  February  r9oo  it  was, 
however,  quashed  by  the  supreme  court  00  a  point  of  procedure, 
and  the  Public  Safety  Bill  as  a  whole  had  again  to  be  presented 
to  the  Chamber.  In  view  of  the  violence  of  Extremist  obstruo- 
tion,  an  effort  was  made  to  reform  the  standing  orders  of  the 
Lower  House,  but  parliamentary  feeling  ran  so  high  that  General 
Pelloux  thought  it  expedient  to  appeal  to  the  country.  The 
general  election  of  June  1900  not  only  failed  to  reinforce  the 
cabinet,  but  largely  increased  the  strength  of  the  extreift 
parties  (Radicals,  Republicans  and  Socialists),  who  in  the  new 
Chamber  numbered  nearly  100  out  of  a  total  of  508.  General 
Pelloux  therefore  resigned,  and  00  the  34th  of  June  a  moderate 
Liberal  cabinet  was  formed  by  the  aged  Signer  Saracco,  president 
of  the  senate.  Within  five  weeks  of  its  formation  King  Htmibert 
was  shot  by  an  anarchist  assassin  named  Brcsd  while  leaving 
an  athletic  festival  at  Monza,  where  his  Majesty  had  distribute  J 
the  prizes  (39th  July  1900).  The  death  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  against  whom  an  attempt  had  previously 
been  made  by  the  anarchist  .Acdarito  (32nd  Aprfl  JJJS^ 
r897),  caused  an  outburst  of  profound  sorrow  and  n^SmU 
indignation.  Though  not  a  great  moturch,  King 
Humbert  had,  by  his  unfailing  generosity  and  personal  courage, 
won  the  esteem  and-affectlon  of  his  people.  During  the  cholera 
epidemic  at  Naples  and  Busca  in  1884,  and  the  Ischia  earth- 
quake of  188s,  he,  regardless  of  danger,  brought  relief  and  en- 
couragement to  sufferers,  and  rescued  many  lives.  More  than 
£roo,ooo  of  his  civil  list  was  annually  devoted  to  charitable  pui^ 
poses.  Humbert  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Victor  a„„,i„ 
Emmanuel  III.  (b.  November  11,  1869),  a  liberal-  ti^k^ 
minded  and  wcU-edocated  prince,  who  at  the  time  cf  vkor 
his  father's  astassinatioD  was  returning  from  a  cruise  "■  ■■■"• 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The  remains  of  King  "^ 
Humbert  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  beside 
thoM  of  his  father,  Victor  Emmanuel  n.  (9th  August).    Two 
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days  UtCr  ^^ctor  Emmanuel  IIL  swore  fiddity  to  the  con- 
stitution before  the  assembled  Houses  of  Parliament  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  consort,  Elena  of  Montenegro,  whom  he  hid 
married  in  October  i8g6. 

The  later  course  of  Italian  foreign  policy  was  matked  by 
many  vicissitudes.  Admiral  Canevaro,  who  had  gained  distinc- 
tion as  commander  of  the  international  forces  in 
Crete  (1896-1898),  assumed  the  direction  of  foreign 
affairs  in  the  first  period  of  (he  Pelloux  administration. 
His  diplomacy,  though  energetic,  lacked  steadiness.  Soon  after 
taking  office  he  completed  the  negotiations  begun  by  the  Rudini 
administration  for  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  France  (October 
1898),  whereby  Franco-Italian  commercial  relations  were  placed 
upon  a  normal  footing  after  a  breach  which  had  lasted  for  more 
than  ten  years.  By  the  despatch  of  a  squadron  to  South 
America  he  obtained  satisfaction  lor  injuries  inflicted  thirteen 
years  previously  upon  an  Italian  subject  by  the  United  States 
of  Colombia.  In  December  1898  he  convoked  a  diplomatic 
confereDce  in  Rome  to  discuss  secret  means  for  the  repression 
of  anarchist  propaganda  and  crime  in  view  of  the  assassination 
of  the  empress  of  Austria  by  an  Italian  anarchist  (Luccheni), 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  results  of  practical  value  were  achieved. 
The  action  of  the  tsar  of  Russia  in  convening  the  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague  in  May  1900  g^ve  rise  to  a  question  as  to  the  right 
of  the  Vatican  to  be  officially  represented,  and  Admiral  Canevaro, 
supported  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing the  invitation  of  a  papal  delegate.  Shortly  afterwards  his 
term  of  office  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
to  secure  for  Italy  a  coaling  station  at  Sanmcn  and  a  sphere 
of  influence  in  China;  but  bis  policy  of  active  participation  in 
Chinese  affairs  was  continued  in  a  modified  form  by  his  successor, 
the  Marquis  Visconti  Venosta,  who,  entering  the  reconstructed 
Pdlouz  cabinet  in  May  1899,  retained  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
affairs  in  the  ensuing  Saracco  administration,  and  secured  the 
despatch  of  an  Italian  expedition,  2000  strong,  to  aid  in  repress- 
ing the  Chinese  outbreak  and  in  protecting  Italian  interests 
in  the  Far  East  (July  1900).  With  characteristic  foresight, 
Visconti  Venosta  promoted  an  exchange  of  views  between  Italy 
and  France  in  regard  to  the  Tripolitan  hinterland,  which  the 
Anglo-French  convention  of  1899  had  placed  within  the  French 
sphere  of  influence — a  modification  of  the  sUitHS  juo  antt  con- 
sidered highly  detrimental  to  Italian  aspirations  in  Tripoli. 
For  this  reason  the  Anglo-French  convention  had  caused  pro- 
found irritation  in  Italy,  and  had  tended  somewhat  to  diminish 
the  cordiality  of  Anglo-Italian  relations.  Visconti  Venosta 
is  believed,  however,  to  have  obtained  from  France  a  formal 
^laration  that  France  would  not  transgress  'he  limits  assigned 
to  her  influence  by  the  convention.  Similarly,  in  regard  to 
Albania,  Visconti  Venosta  exchanged  notes  with  Austria  with 
a  view  to  the  prevention  of  any  misunderstanding  through  the 
conflict  between  Italian  and  Austrian  interests  in  that  part  of 
the  Adriatic  coast.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  Saracco  cabinet  (9th 
February  1901)  Visconti  Venosta  was  succeeded  at  the  foreign 
oflicc  by  Signer  Frinetti,  a  Lombard  manufacturer  of  strong 
temperament,  but  without  previous  diplomatic  experience. 
The  new  minister  continued  in  most  respects  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor.  The  outset  of  bis  administration  was  marked 
by  Franco-Italian  f^lcs  at  Toulon  (loth  to  X4th  April  I90t), 
when  the  Italian  fleet  rc'tumed  a  visit  paid  by  the  French 
Mediterranean  squadron  to  Cagliari  in  April  1899;  and  by  the 
despatch  of  three  Italian  warships  to  Frcvesa  to  obtain  satis- 
faction for  damage  done  to  Italian  subjects  by  Turkish  officials. 
The  Saracco  administration,  formed  after  the  obstructionist 
crisis  of  1899-1900  as  a  cabinet  of  transition  and  pacification,  was 
|.^^^  overthrown  in  February  r9ox  in  consequence  of  its 
*»  vacillating  conduct  towards  a  dock  strike  at  Genoa. 

It  was  succeeded  by  a  Zanaidelli  cabinet,  in  which  the 
portfolio  of  the  interior  was  allotted  to  Ciolitli.  (im- 
posed mainly  of  cicmcnis  drawn  from  the  Left,  and  dependent 
for  a  majority  upon  the  support  of  the  subversive  groups  of  the 
Extreme  Left,  the  formation  of  this  cabinet  gave  the  signal  for  a 
vast  working-class  movement,  during  which  the  Socialist  party 


■ought  to  extend  its  political  Influence  by  mean*  of  strikes  and 
the  organization  of  labour  leagues  among  agricultutal  Isbouren 
and  artisans.  The  movement  was  confined  chiefly  to  the 
northern  and  central  provinces.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
tgoi  the  strikes  numbered  £00,  and  involved  more  than  1,000,000 
workmen.  (H.  W.  S.) 

G.  1902-1909 

In  i9oi-r9oi  the  social  economic  condition  of  Italy  was  a 
matter  of  grave  concern.  The  strikes  and  other  economic  agita- 
tions at  this  time  may  be  divided  roughly  into  three 
groups:  strikes  in  industrial  centres  for  higher  wages, 
diorter  hours  and  better  labour  conditions  generally; 
strikes  of  agricultural  labourers  in  northern  Italy  for  better  con- 
tracts with  the  landlords;  disturbances  among  the  south  Italian 
peasantry  due  to  low  wages,  unemployment  (particularly  in 
Apulia),  and  the  daims  of  the  labourvis  to  public  land  occupied 
illegally  by  the  landlords,  combined  with  local  feuds  attd  the 
struggle  for  power  of  the  various  influential  families.  The 
prime  cause  in  most  cases  was  the  unsatisfactory  economic 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  which  they  realized  all  the  more 
vividly  for  the  very  improvements  that  had  been  made  in  it, 
while  education  ai>d  better  communications  enabled  them  to 
organize  thcmsdves.  Unfortunately  these  genuine  grievances 
were  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Socialists  for  their  own  purposes, 
and  strikes  and  disorders  were  sometimes  promoted  without 
cause  and  condliation  impeded  by  outsiders  who  acted  from 
motives  of  personal  ambition  or  profit.  Moreover,  while  many 
strikes  were  quite  orderly;  the  turbulent  character  of  a  part  of 
the  Italian  people  and  their  hatred  of  authority  often  converted 
peaceful  demands  for  better  conditions  into  dangerous  riots,  in 
which  the  dregs  of  the  urban  population  (known  as  Upfitti  or  the 
mala  vita)  joined. 

Whereas  in  the  past  the  strikes  had  been  purely  local  and  due 
to  local  conditions,  they  now  appeared  of  more  general  and 
political  character,  and  the  "  sympathy  "  strike  came  to  be  a 
frequent  and  undesirable  addition  to  the  ordinary  economic 
agitation.  The  most  serious  movement  at  this  time  was  that  oi 
the  railway  servants.  The  agitation  had  begun  some  fifteen 
years  before,  and  the  men  had  at  various  times  demanded  better 
pay  and  shorter  hours,  often  with  success.  The  next  demand 
'was  for  greater  fixity  of  tenure  and  more  regular  promotion,  as 
wdl  as  for  the  recognition  by  the  companies  of  the  railwaymen's 
union.  On  the  4th  of  January  1902,  the  employees  of  the 
Mediterranean  railway  advanced  these  denumds  at  a  meeting  at 
Turin,  and  threatened  to  strike  if  they  were  not  satisfied.  By  the 
beginning  of  February  the  agitation  bad  spread  all  over  Italy,  and 
the  government  was  faced  by  the  possibility  of  a  strike  which 
would  paralyse  the  whole  economic  life  of  the  country.  Then  the 
Turin  gas  men  struck,  and  a  general  "  sympathy  "  strike  broke 
out  in  that  dty  in  consequence,  which  resulted  in  scenes  of 
violence  lasting  two  days.  The  government  called  out  all  the 
railwaymen  who  were  army  reservists,  but  continued  to  keep 
them  at  their  railway  work,  exerdsing  military  discipline  over 
them  and  thus  ensuring  the  continuance  of  the  service.  At  the 
same  time  it  mediated  between  the  companies  and  the  employees, 
and  in  June  a  settlement  was  formally  conduded  between  the 
ministers  of  public  works  and  of  the  treasury  and  the  directors  of 
the  companies  concerning  (he  grievances  of  the  employees. 

One  consequence  of  the  agrarian  agitations  was  the  increased 
use  of  nuichinery  and  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  hands 
employed,  which  if  it  proved  adv::ntBgeous  to  the  landlord  and  to 
the  few  labourers  retained,  who  recnved  higher  wages,  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  unemployment.  The  Sodalist  party,  which  had 
grown  powerful  under  a  Series  of  weak-kneed  administrations, 
now  began  to  show  signs  of  division,  on  the  one  hand  thcfre  wis  ' 

the  tevolutioiuiry  wing,  led  by  Signor  Enrico  Ferri,  the  Mantuan  1 

.deputy,  which'  advocated  a  policy  of  uncompromising  clasi  I 

warfare,  and  on  the  other  the  rifarmisti,  or  moderate  Sodaljsts,  : 

led  by  Signor  Filippo  Turati,  deputy  for  Milan,  who  adopted  a 
more  conciliatory  attitude  and  were  ready  to  ally  themselves  with 
other  parliamentary  parties.    Later  the  division  took  another 
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tspect ,  theextnme  wing  bting  constituted  by  tlie  tindiedisli,  who 
were  apposed  to  all  legislative  parliamentary  action  and  favoured 
only  direct  revolutionary  propaganda  by  means  of  the  sindacafi  or 
unions  which  organized  strikes  and  demonstrations.  In  March 
igoi  agrarian  strikes  organized  by  the  leght  broke  out  in  the 
district  o(  Copparo  and  Polesine  (lower  valley  of  the  Fo),  owing 
to  a  dispute  about  the  labour  contracts,  and  in  Apulia  on  account 
of  unemployment.  In  August  there  were  strikes  among  the  dock 
labourers  of  Genoa  and  the  iron  workers  of  Florence,  the  latter 
agitation  devebped  into  a  general  st^e  in  that  dty,  which 
aroused  widespread  indignation  among  the  orderly  part  of  the 
population  and  ended  without  any  definite  result.  At  Como 
1 5,000  textile  workers  remained  on  strike  for  nearly  a  month,  but 
there  were  no  disorders. 

The  year  190},  although  not  free  from  strikes  and  minot 
disturbances,  was  quieter,  but  in  September  1904  a  very  serious 

situation  was  brought  about  by  a  general  economic 
2J]JJJ^  ^  and  political  agitation.  The  troubles  began  with  the 
1104,  ^      disturbances  at  Buggeru  in  Sardinia  and  CasteUuzzo  in 

Sicily,  in  both  of  which  places  the  troops  were  compelled 
to  use  their  arms  and  several  persons  were  killed  and  wounded; 
at  a  demonstration  at  Sestri  Ponente  in  Liguria  to  protest 
against  what  was  called  the  Buggeru  "  massacre,"  four  cara- 
bineers and  deven  rioters  were  injured.  The  Monia  labour 
exchange  then  took  the  initiative  of  proclaiming  a  general  strike 
throughout  Italy  (September  igh)  as  a  protest  against  the 
government  for  daring  to  maintain  order.  The  strike  spread  to 
nearly  all  the  industrial  centres,  although  in  many  places  it  was 
limited  to  a  few  trades.  At  Milan  it  was  more  serious  and  lasted 
longer  than  elsewhere,  as  the  movement  was  controlled  by  the 
anarchists  under  Arturo  Labriola;  the  hooligans  committed 
many  acts  of  savage  violence,  especially  against  those  workmen 
who  refused  to  strike,  and  much  property  was  wilfully  destroyed. 
At  Genoa,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  teppisti  for  a  couple  of 
days,  three  persons  were  killed  and  50  wounded,  including  14 
policemen,  and  railway  communications  were  interrupted  for  a 
short  time.  Venice  was  cut  off  from  the  mainland  for  two  days 
and  all  the  public  services  were  suH>ended.  Riots  broke  out  also 
in  Naples,  Florence,  Rome  and  Bologna.  The  deputies  of  the 
Extreme  Left,  instead  of  using  thtir  InBuence  in  fisvour  o{ 
pacification,  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  demand  an 
Bnmediatc  convocation  of  parliament  in  order  that  they  might 
present  a  bill  forbidding  the  troops  and  police  to  use  their  arms  in 
all  conflicts  between  capital  and  labour,  whatever  the  provocation 
might  be.'  This  preposterous  proposal  was  of  course  not  even 
discussed,  and  the  movement  caused  a  strong  feeling  of  reaction 
against  Socialism  and  of  hostility  to  the  government  for  its 
weakness;  for,  however  much  sympathy  there  might  be  with  the 
genuine  grievances  of  the  working  classes,  the  September  strikes 
were  of  a  frankly  revolutionary  character  and  had  been  fomented 
by  |»ofessional  agitators  and  kept  going  by  the  dregs  of  the 
people.  The  mayor  of  Venice  sent  a  firm  and  dignified  protest  to 
the  government  for  its  inaction,  and  the  peojde  of  Liguria  raised 
a.  large  subscription,  in  favour  of  the  troops,  in  recdgnition  of 
their  gallantry  and  admirable  discipline  during  the  troubles. 
' .'  Early  in  190J  there  was  a  fresh  agitation  among  the  railway 
•ervaols,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  clauses  coocetning 
^.  the  penoonel  in  the  bill  for  the  purchase  of  the  lines 

iffg,  by  the  state.    They  initiated  a  system  of  obstruction 

which  hampered  and  delayed  the  trafiic  without  alto- 
gether suspending  it.  On  the  r/th  of  April  a  general  railway 
strike  was  ordered  by  the  union,  but  owing  to  the  action  of  the 
authorities,  who  for  once  showed  energy,  the  traffic  was  carried 
on.  Other  disturbances  of  a  serious  character  occurred  among 
the  stedworkers  of  Temi,  at  Gramroichele  in  Sicily  and  at 
Alessandria.  The  extreme  parties  now  began  to  direct  especial 
attention  to  propaganda  in  the  army,  with  a  view  to  destroying 
its  cohesion  and  thus  paralysing  the  action  of  the  government. 
The  campaign  was  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  anti-militarist 
movement  in  France  identified  with  the  name  of  Hervi.  Fortu- 
BStdy,  however,  this  policy  was  not  successful,  as  military  service 
b  less  unpopular  in  Italy  than  in  many  other  countries;  aggressive 
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militarism  Is  quite  unknown,  and  vrithout  it  anti-militarism  ran 
gain  no  foothold.  No  serious  mutinies  have  ever  occurred  in 
the  Italian  army,  and  the  only  results  of  the  propaganda  were 
occasional  meetings  of  hooligans,  where  Hervfist  sentiments 
were  expressed  and  applauded,  and  a  few  minor  disturbances 
among  teservisU  unexpectedly  called  back  to  the  colours. 
In  the  army  itself  the  esprit  it  cerpt  and  the  sense  of  duty  and 
discipline  nullified  the  work  of  the  propagandists. 

In  June  and  July  1907  there  were  again  disturbances  among 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  Fertara  and  Rovigo,  and  a  wide- 
spread strike  organized  by  the  Ugkt  throughout  those 
provinces  caused  very  serious  losses  to  all  concerned,  njw!"*' 
The  Ittkisli,  moreover,  were  guilty  of  much  criminal 
violence;  they  committed  one  murder  and  established  a  veritable 
reign  of  terror,  boycotting,  beating  and  Wounding  numbers  of 
peaceful  labourers  who  would  not  join  the  unions,  and  brutally 
maltreating  solitary  policemen  and  soldiers.  The  authorities, 
however,  by  arresting  a  number  of  the  more  prominent  leaders 
succeeded  in  restoring  order.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  an 
agitation  of  a  still  less  defensible  character  broke  out  in  various 
towns  under  the  guise  of  anti-clericalism.  Certain  scandals 
had  come  to  light  in  a  small  convent  school  at  Greco  near  Milan. 
This  was  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  violent  anti-dcrical  demon- 
strations all  over  Italy  and  for  brutal  and  unprovoked  attacks 
on  unoffending  priests;  at  Spezia  a  church  was  set  on  fire  and 
another  dismantled,  at  Marino  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  was 
attacked  by  a  gang  of  hooligans,  and  at  Rome  the  violence  ot 
the  UppitU  reached  such  a  pitch  as  to  provoke  reaction  on  the 
part  of  all  respectable  people,  and  some  of  the  aggressors  were 
very  roughly  handled.  The  Socialistsand  the  Freemasons  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  agitation,  and  they  filled  the  country 
with  stories  of  other  priestly  and  conventual  immoralities, 
nearly  all  of  which,  except  the  original  case  at  Greoo,  proved  to 
be  without  foundation.  In  September  r907  disorders  in 
Apulia  over  the  repartition  of  communal  lands  broke  out  anew/ 
and  were  particularly  serious  at  Ruvo,  Ban,  Cerignola  and 
Satriano  dd  CoUe.  In  some  cases  there  was  foundation  for  the 
labourers'  claims,  but  uofortunatdy  the  movement  got  into  the 
hands  of  profcssiooal  agitators  and  common  swin<Uers,  and 
the  leader,  a  certain  Giampctruza,  libo  at  one  time  seemed  to 
be  a  worthy  colleague  of  Marcelin  Albert,  was  afterwards  tried 
and  condemned  for  having  cheated  his  own  foUowera, 

In  October  1907  there  was  again  a  general  strike  at  Milan, 
which  was  rendered  more  serious  on  account  of  the  action  of 
the  railway  servants,  and  extended  to  other  cities;  traffic 
was  disorganized  over  a  large  part  of  northern  Italy,  until  the 
govenunent,  being  now  owner  of  the  railways,  dismissed  the 
ringleaders  from  the  service.  This  had  the  desired  efiect,  and 
although  the  Sindacala  dei  Jermieri  (railway  servants'  union) 
threatened  a  general  railway  strike  if  the  dismissed  men  were 
not  reinstated,  there  was  no  further  trouble.  In  the  spring  of 
1908  there  were  agrarian  strikes  at  Parma;  the  labour  contracts 
had  pressed  hardly  on  the  peasantry,  who  had  cause  for  complaint; 
but  while  some  improvement  had  been  effected  in  the  new 
contracts,  certain  unscrupulous  demagogues,  of  whom  Akcste 
De  Ambtis,  representing  the  "  ^ndscalist  "  wing  of  the  Socialist 
party,  was  the  chief,  oiganixed  a  widespread  agitation.  The 
landlords  on  their  port  organized  an  agrarian  union  to  defend 
their  interests  and  enrolled  numbers  ot  non-union  labourers  to 
carry  on  the  necessary  work  and  save  the  crops.  Conflicts' 
occurred  between  the  strikers  and  the  independent  labourers 
and  the  police;  the  trouble  spread  to  the  dty  of  Parma,  where 
violent  scenes  occurred  when  the  labour  exchange  was  occupied 
by  the  troops,  and  many  soldiers  and  policemen,  whose  behaviour 
as  usual  was  exemplary  throughout,  were  seriously  <rounded. 
The  agitation  ceased  in  June  with  the  defeat  of  the  strikers, 
but  not  until  a  vast  amount  of  damage  had  been  done  to  the 
crops  and  all  had  suffered  heavy  losses,  including  the  government, 
whose  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order  ran  into  tens 
of  millions  of  lire.  The  failure  of  the  strike  caused  the  Socialists 
to  quarrel  among  themselves  and  to  accuse  each  other  of  dis- 
honesty in  the  management  of  party  funds;  it  appeared  in  fact 
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that  the  large  sums  conecled  throughout  Italy  on  behalf  o(  the 
strikers  had  been  squandered  or  appropriated  by  the  "synda- 
calist"  leaders.  The  spirit  of  indiscipline  had  begun  to  reach 
the  lower  classes  of  state  employees,  especially  the  school  teachers 
and  the  postal  and  telegraph  clerks,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed 
as  though  the  country  were  about  to  face  a  situation  similar  to 
that  which  arose  in  France  in  the  spring  of  1909.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  government,  by  dismissing  the  ringleader,  Dr 
Campano^,  in  time  nipped  the  agitation  in  the  bud,  and  it 
did  attempt  to  redress  some  of  the  genuine  grievances.  Public 
opinion  upheld  the  government  in  its  attitude,  for  all  persona 
of  common  sense  realized  that  the  suspension  of  the  public 
services  could  not  be  permitted  for  a  moment  in  a  civilized 
country. 

In  pailiamentaiy  politics  the  most  notable  event  in  1909 
was  the  presentation  of  a  divorce  b&l  by  Signer  Zanardelli's 

government;  this  was  done  not  because  there  was  any 
Jjjj^  real  demand  for  it,  but  to  |dease  the  doctrinaire 
no.         anti-clericals  and  freemasons,  divorce  being  regarded 

not  as  a  social  institution  but  as  a  weapon  against 
Catholicism.  But  while  the  majority  of  the  deputies  were 
nominally  in  favour  of  the  bill,  the  parliamentary  committee 
reported  against  it,  and  public  opinion  was  so  hostile  that  an 
anti-divorce  petition  received  3,500,000  signatures,  including 
not  only  those  of  professing  Catholics,  but  of  free-thinkers  and 
Jews,  who  regarded  divorce  as  unsuitable  to  Italian  conditions. 
The  opposition  outside  parliament  was  in  fact  so  overwhelming 
that  the  ministry  decided  to  drop  the  bill.  The  financial  situa- 
tion continued  satisfactoiy;  a  new  loan  at  3}%  was  voted  by 
the  Chamber  in  April  1903,  and  by  June  the  whole  of  it  had  been 
placed  in  Italy.  In  October  the  rate  of  exchange  was  at  par, 
the  premium  on  gold  had  disappeared,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  the  budget  showed  a  surplus  of  sixteen  millions. 

In  January  1903  Signor  Prinetti,  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Admiral  Morin,  while  Admiral  Bcttolo  took  the  latter's 
Ifg^         place  as  minister  of  marine.    The  tmpopularity  of 

the  ministry  forced  Signor  Giolitti,  the  minbter  of  the 
interior,  to  resign  (June  1903),  and  he  was  followed  by  Admiral 
Bettolo,  whose  administration  had  been  violently  attacked  by 
the  Socialists;  in  October  Signor  Zanardel^,  the  premier, 
resigned  on  account  of  his  health,  and  the  king  entrusted  the 
formation  of  the  cabinet  to  Signor  Giolitti.  The  latter  accepted 
the  task,  and  the  new  administration  included  Signor  Tittoni, 
late  prefect  of  Naples,  as  foreign  minister,  Signor  Luigi  Luzzatti, 
the  eminent  financier,  at  the  treasury.  General  Fedotti  at  the 
war  office,  and  Admiral  Mirabello  as  minister  of  marine.  Almost 
immediately  after  his  appointment  Signor  Tittoni  accompanied 
the  king  and  queen  of  Italy  on  a  state  visit  to  France  and  then 
to  England,  where  various  international  questions  were  discussed, 
and  the  cordial  reception  which  the  royal  pair  met  with  in  London 
and  at  Windsor  served  to  dispel  the  small  cloud  which.had  arisen 
in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  on  account  of  the  Tripoli 
agreements  and  the  language  question  in  Malta.  The  premier's 
programme  was  not  well  received  by  the  Chamber,  although 
the  treasury  minister's  financial  statement  was  again  satisfactory. 
The  weakness  of  the  government  in  dealing  with  the  strike  riots 
caused  a  feeling  of  profound  dissatisfaction,  and  the  so-called 
"  experiment  of  liberty,"  conducted  with  the  object  of  conciliat- 
ing the  extreme  parties,  proved  a  dismal  failure.  In  October 
1904,  after  the  September  strikes,  the  Chamber  was  dissolved, 
and  at  the  general  elections  in  November  a  ministerial  majority 
was  returned,  while  the  deputies  of  the  Extreme  Left  (Socialists, 
Republicans  and  Radicals)  were  reduced  from  X07  to  94,  and 
a  few  mild  clericals  elected.  The  municipal  elections  in  several 
of  the  birgcr  cities,  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  strong- 
holds of  socialism,  marked  an  overwhelming  triumph  for  the 
constitutional  parties,  sotably  in  Milan,  Turin  and  Genoa,  for 
the  strikes  had  wrought  as  much  harm  to  the  working  classes 
as  to  the  bourgeoisie.  In  spite  of  its  majority  the  Giolitti 
cabinet,  realizing  that  it  had  lost  its  hold  over  the  country, 
resigned  in  March  rges. 


Signor  Fortis  then  became  premier  and  minister  of  the  interior, 
Signor  Maiorano  finance  minister  and  Signor  Carcano  treasury 
minister,  while  Signor  Tittoni,   Admiral  Mirabello  .^^ 

and  General  Pedotti  retained  the  portfolios  they  had  ^^ 

held  in  the  previous  adminbtration.  The  new  govern- 
ment was  colourless  in  the  extreme,  and  the  premier's  programme 
aroused  no  enthusiasm  in  the  House,  the  most  important  bill 
presented  being  that  for  the  purchase  of  the  railways,  which  was 
voted  in  June  1905.  But  the  ministry  never  had  any  real  hdd 
over  the  country  or  parliament,  and  the  dissatisfaction  caused 
by  the  madus  mendi  with  Spain,  which  would  have  wrought 
much  injury  to  the  Italian  wine-growers,  led  to  demonstrations 
and  riots,  and  a  hostile  vote  in  the  Chamber  produced  a  cabinet 
crisis  (December  17, 190$);  Signor  Fortis,  however,  reconstructed 
the  minbtry,  inducing  the  marquis  di  San  Giuliano  to  accept  the 
portfolio  of  foreign  affain.  llus  last  fact  was  significant,  as 
the  new  foreign  secretary,  a  Sicilian  deputy  and  a  specialist  on 
international  politics,  had  hitherto  been  one  of  Signor  Sonnino's 
staunchest  adherents;  bb  defection,  which  was  but  one  of  many, 
showed  that  the  more  prominent  members  of  the  Sonnino  party 
were  tired  of  waiting  in  vain  for  their  chieTs  access  to  power. 
Even  thb  cabinet  was  still-bom,  and  a  hostile  vote  in  the  Chamber 
on  the  30th  of  January  1906  brought  about  its  fall. 

Now  at  last,  after  waiting  so  long,  Signor  Sonnino's  hour  bad 
struck,  and  he  became  premier  for  the  first  time.  Thb  result 
was  most  satisfactory  to  all  the  best  elements  in  the  ^^ 

country,  and  great  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  ^M 

advent  of  a  rigid  and  honest  statesman  would  usher 
in  a  new  era  of  Italian  parliamentary  life.  Unfortunately  at 
the  very  outset  of  its  career  the  compoiition  of  the  new  cabinet 
proved  disappointing;  for  while  such  men  as  Count  Guicdardini, 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  Signor  Luziatti  at  the 
treasury  commanded  general  approval,  the  choice  of  Signor 
Saccbi  as  minister  of  justice  and  of  Signor  Pantano  as  nnnbter 
of  agriculture  and  tnule,  both  of  them  advanced  and  militant 
Radicals,  savoured  of  an  unholy  compact  between  the  premier 
and  his  erstwhile  bitter  enemies,  which  boded  ill  for  the  success 
of  the  adminbtration.  For  thb  unfortunate  combination  Signor 
Sonnino  himself  was  not  altogether  to  blame;  having  lost  many 
of  hb  most  faithfid  followers,  who,  weary  of  waiting  for  office, 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  he  had  been  forced  to  seek  support 
among  men  who  had  professed  hostility  to  the  exbting  order  of 
things  and  thus  to  secure  at  least  the  neutrality  of  the  Extreme 
Left  and  make  the  public  realize  that  the  "  reddest "  of 
Sodalbts,  Radicab  and  Republicans  may  be  tamed  and  rendered 
harmless  by  the  offer  of  cabinet  appointments.  A  similar 
experiment  had  been  tried  In  France  not  without  success. 
Unfortunately  in  the  case  of  Signor  Sonnino  public  opinion 
expected  too  much  and  did  not  take  to  the  Idea  of  such  a  com- 
promise. The  new  premier's  first  act  was  one  which  cannot  be 
sufficiently  praised:  he  suppressed  all  subsidies  to  Journalists, 
and  although  thu  resulted  in  bitter  attacks  against  him  in  the 
columns  of  the  "  reptile  press  "  it  commanded  the  approval  of 
all  right-thinking  men.  Sigtuw  Sonnino  realized,  however,  that 
his  majority  was  not  to  be  counted  on:  "  The  country  b  with 
me,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  "  but  the  Chamber  b  against  me." 
In  April  1906  an  eruption  of  Mount  Etna  caused  the  destruction 
of  several  villages  and  much  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  property; 
in  appointing  a  committee  to  dutributc  the  relief  funds  the  premier 
refused  to  include  any  of  the  deputies  of  the  devastated  districts 
among  its  members,  and  when  asked  by  them  for  the  reason  of 
thb  omission,  he  replied,  with  a  frankness  more  chancteristic 
of  the  man  than  politic,  that  he  knew  they  would  prove  more 
solicitous  in  the  distribution  of  relief  for  their  own  electors  than 
for  the  real  sufferers.  A  motion  presented  by  the  SociaUsts  in 
the  Chamber  for  the  immediate  discussion  of  a  bill  to  prevent 
"  the  massacres  of  the  proletariate  "  having  been  rejected  by 
an  enormous  majority,  the  >8  Socialist  deputies  resigned  their 
seats;  on  presenting  themselves  for  re-election  theii  number 
was  reduced  to  35.  A  few  days  later  the  ministry,  having  received 
an  adverse  vote  on  a  question  of  procedure,  sent  in  its  resignation 
(May  17). 
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The  fall  of  Signer  Sonoino,  the  disappointment  aiued  by  the 
non-fulfilment  of  the  expectations  to  which  his  sdvent  to  power 
had  given  rise  throughout  Italy  and  the  dearth  of  influential 
statesmen,  made  the  return  to  power  of  Signor  Giolitti  inevitable. 
An  appeal  to  the  country  might  have  brought  about  a  difiercnt 
result,  but  it  is  said  that  opposition  from  the  highest  quartets 
rendered  this  course  practically  impossible.  The  change  of 
govemment  brought  Signor  Tittoni  back  to  the  foreign  office; 
Signor  Maiorano  became  treasury  minister,  General  Vigand 
minister  of  war,  Signor  Cocco  Ortu,  whose  chief  claim  to  con- 
sideration was  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Sardinian  (the  island  had 
rarely  been  represented  in  the  cabinet)  minister  of  agriculture, 
Signor  Gianturco  of  justice,  Signor  Massimioi  of  finance,  Signor 
Schanzer  of  posts  and  telegraphs  and  Signor  Fusinato  of  educa- 
tion. The  new  ministry  began  au^iciously  with  the  conversion 
of  the  pubh'c  debt  from  4%  to  3}%,  to  be  eventually  reduced 
to  si  %.  This  operation  had  been  prepared  by  Signor  Luzzatti 
under  Signor  Sonnino's  leadership,  and  although  carried  out  by 
Signor  Maiorano  it  was  Luzzatti  who  deservedly  reaped  the 
honour  and  glory;  the  bill  was  presented,  discussed  and  voted 
by  both  Houses  on  the  39th  of  June,  and  by  the  7th  of  July  the 
conversion  was  completed  most  successfully,  showing  on  how 
sound  a  basis  Italian  finance  was  now  placed.  The  surplus  for 
the  year  amounted  to  65,000,000  lire.  In  November  Signor 
Gianturco  died,  and  Signor  Pictro  Bertolini  took  his  place  as 
minster  of  public  works;  the  latter  proved  perhaps  the  ablest 
member  of  the  cabinet,  but  the  acceptance  of  office  under  Giolitti 
of  a  man  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  trusted  and  valuable 
lieutenants  of  Signor  Sonnino  marked  a  further  step  in  the 
Jfgrlntolade  of  that  statesman's  party,  and  was  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  Signor  Bertolini  resented  not  having  had  a  place 
in  the  late  Sonnino  ministry.  General  Vigand  was  succeeded 
in  December  by  Senator  Casana,  the  first  civilian  to  become 
minister  of  war  in  Italy.  He  made  various  reforms  which  were 
badly  wanted  in  army  administration,  but  on  the  whole  the 
experiment  of  a  civilian  "  War  Lord "  was  not  a  complete 
success,  and  in  April  1900  Senator  Casana  retired  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Spingardi,  an  appointment  which  received 
general  approval. 

The  elections  of  March  t909  returned  a  chamber  very  slightly 
diCTcrent  from  its  predecessor.  The  ministerial  majority  was 
over  three  hundred,  and  although  the  Extreme  Left  was  some- 
what increased  in  numbers  it  was  weakened  in  tone,  and  many 
of  the  newly  elected  "  reds  "  were  hardly  more  than  pale  (Mnk. 

Meanwhile,  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  began  to 
show  signs  of  change.  The  chief  supporters  of  the  claims  of  the 
papacy  to  temporal  power  were  the  clericals  of  France 
and  Austria,  but  in  the  former  country  they  had  lost 
all  influence,  and  the  situation  between  the  Church  and 
the  govemment  was  becoming  every  day  more  strained. 
With  the  rebellion  of  her  "  Eldest  Daughter,"  the  Roman 
Church  could  not  continue  in  her  old  altitude  of  uncompromising 
hostility  towards  United  Italy,  and  the  Vatican  began  to  realize 
the  folly  of  placing  every  Italian  in  the  dilemma  of  being  either  a 
good  Italian  «■  a  good  Catholic,  when  the  majority  wished  to  be 
both.  Outside  of  Rome  relations  between  the  clergy  and  the 
authorities  were  as  a  rule  quite  cordial,  and  in  May  rgoj  Cardmal 
Sarto,  the  patriarch  of  Venice,  asked  for  and  obtained  an  audience 
with  the  king  when  he  visited  that  city,  and  the  meeting  which 
followed  was  of  a  very  friendly  character.  In  July  following  Leo 
XIII.  died,  and  that  same  Cardinal  Sarto  became  pope  under  the 
style  of  Fiua  X.  The  new  pontiff,  although  nominally  upholding 
the  dainu  of  the  temporal  power,  in  practice  attached  but  little 
importance  to  it.  At  the  dections  for  the  local  bodies  the 
Catholics  had  already  been  permitted  to  vote,  and,  availing 
themselves  of  the  privilege,  they  gained  seats  in  many  municipal 
councils  and  obtained  the  majority  in  some.  At  the  general 
parliamentary  elections  of  zgo^  a  few  Catholics  had  been  elected 
as  such,  and  the  encyclical  of  the  1 1  th  of  June  1905  on  the  political 
organization  of  the  Catholics,  practically  abolished  the  nan 
exptdit.  In  September  of  that  year  a  number  of  religious  institu- 
tions in  the  Near  Eact,  formeriy  under  the  protectorate  of  the 


French  government,  in  view  of  the  rupture  between  Church  and 
State  in  France,  formally  asked  to  be  placed  under  Italian  pro* 
tection,  which  was  granted  in  January  t907.  The  situation  thus 
became  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  had  been  in  Crispi's  time, 
when  the  French  goveminent,  even  when  anti-derical,  protected 
the  Catholic  Church  abroad  for  political  purposes,  whereas  the 
conflict. between  Church  and  State  in  Italy  extended  to  foreign 
countries;  to  the  detriment  of  Italian  political  interests,  A  more 
difficult  question  was  that  of  religious  education  in  the  public 
elementary  schools.  Signor  Giolitti  wished  to  conciliate  the 
Vatican  by  facilitating  reUgious  education,  which  was  desired 
by  the  majority  of  the  parents,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  offend  the 
Freemasons  and  other  anti-clericals  too  much,  as  they  could 
always  give  trouble  at  awkward  moments.  Consequently  the 
minister  of  education,  Signor  Rava,  concocted*a  body  of  rules 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  satisfy  every  one:  religious  instruction 
was  to  be  mamtained  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  curriculum,  but 
in  communes  where  the  majority  of  the  mimidpal  councillors 
were  opposed  to  it  it  might  be  suppressed;  the  council  in  that 
case  must,  however,  facilitate  the  teaching  of  religion  to  those 
children  whose  parents  desire  it.  In  practice,  however,  when  the 
council  has  suppressed  religious  instruction  no  such  facilities  are 
given.  At  the  general  elections  of  March  1909,  over  a  score  of 
Clerical  deputies  were  returned.  Clericals  of  a  very  mild  tone  who 
had  no  thought  of  the  temporal  power  and  were  supporters  of  the 
monarchy  and  anti-socialists;  where  no  Clerical  candidate  was 
in  the  field  the  Catholic  voters  plumped  for  the  constitutional 
canditlate  against  all  representatives  of  the  Extreme  Left  On 
the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican  towards  Liberalism 
within  the  Church  was  one  of  uncompromising  reaction,  and 
under  the  new  fope  the  doctrines  of  Christian  Democracy  and 
Modernism  were  condemned  in  no  imcertain  tone.  Don  Romolo 
Murri,  the  Christian  Democratic  leader,  who  exercised  much 
influence  over  the  younger  and  more  progressive  clergy,  having 
been  severely  censured  by  the  Vatican,  made  formal  submission, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  retiring  from  the  struggle.  But  he 
appeared  again  on  the  scene  in  Xiit  general  elections  of  190Q,  as  a 
Christian  Democratic  candidate;  he  was  elected,  and  alone  of  the 
Catholic  deputies  took  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  on  the  Extreme 
Left,  where  all  his  neighbours  were  violent  antl-dericals. 

At  5  A.K.  on  the  aSth  of  December  igog,  an  earthquake  of 
appalling  severity  shook  the  whole  of  southern  Calabria  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Sidly,  completely  destroying  the  cities    Baitlh- 
of  Reggio  and  Messina,  the  smaller  towns  of  Canitello,    vk»  al 
Sdlla,  Villa  San  Giovanni,  Bagnara,  Paltra',  Melito,   ^S."** 
Porto  Salvo  and  Santa  Eufemia,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  villages.    In  the  case  of  Messina  the  horror  of  the 
situation  was  heightened  by  a  tidal  wave.    The  catastrophe  was 
the  greatest  of  iu  kmd  that  has  ever  occurred  in  any  country; 
the  number  of  persons  killed  was  approximately  tso,aoo,  while 
the  injured  were  beyond  calculatiotL 

The  characteristic  feature  of  Italy's  foreign  reUitions  during 
this  period  was  the  weakening  of  the  bonds  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  the  improved  relations  with  France,  while  the 
traditional  friendship  with  Enghind  remained  un- 
impaired. Franco-Italian  friendship  was  officially 
cemented  by  the  visit  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Queen 
Elena  in  October  igai  to  Paris  where  they  received  a  very  cardial 
welcome.  The  visit  was  returned  in  April  1904  when  M. 
Loubet,  the  French  president,  came  to  Rom^;  this  action  was 
strongly  resented  by  the  pope,  who,  like  his  predecessor  since 
1870,  objected  to  the  presence  oif  foreign  Catholic  rulers  in  Rome, 
and  led  to  the  final  rupture  between  France  and  the  Vatican. 
The  Franco-Italian  understanding  had  the  effect  of  raising 
Italy's  credit,  and  the  Italian  ratle,  which  had  been  shut  out 
of  the  French  bourses,  resumed  its  place  there  once  moie,  a  tact 
which  contributed  to  increase  its  price  and  to  reduce  the  unfavour- 
able rate  of  exchange.  That  agreement  also  served  to  clear  up 
the  situation  in  Tripoli;  while  Italian  aspirations  towards 
Tunisia  had  been  ended  by  the  French  occupation  of  that 
territory,  Tripoli  and  Bengozi  were  now  recognized  as  coining 
within  th*  Italian"  sphere  of  influence."    TheTtipoUhialctland, 
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however,  was  in  daager  ol  bdng  afasoibed  by  other  powers 
having  large  African  interests;  the  Anglo-French  declaration 
of  the  9ist  of  March  1899  in  particular  seemed  likely  to  interfere 
with  Italian  activity. 

V  The  Triple  Alliance  was  maintained  and  renewed  as  far  as 
paper  documents  were  concerned  (in  June  1903  it  was  reconfirmed 
for  13  years),  but  public  opinion  was  no  longer  so  favourably 
disposed  towards  it.  Austria's  petty  persecutions  of  her  Italian 
subjects  in  the  irndente  provinces,  her  active  propaganda 
incompatible  with  Italian  interests  in  the  Balkans,  and  the  anti- 
Italian  war  talk  of  Austrian  military  circles,  imperilled  the 
relations  of  the  two  "  allies  ";  it  was  remarked,  indeed,  that  the 
object  of  the  alliance  between  Austria  and  Italy  was  to  prevent 
war  between  them.  Austria  had  persistently  adopted  a  policy 
of  pin-pricks  and  aggravating  poUce  provocation  towards  the 
Italians  of  the  Adriatic  Littoral  and  of  the  Trentino,  while 
encouraging  the  Slavonic  dement  in  the  former  and  the  Germans 
in  the  Utter.  One  of  the  causes  of  ill-feeling  was  the  university 
question;  the  Austrian  government  had  perastently  refused 
to  create  an  Italian  university  for  its  Italian  subjects,  fearing 
lest  it  should  become  a  hotbed  of  "  irredentism,"  the  Italian- 
speaking  students  being  thus  obliged  to  attend  the  German- 
Austrian  universities.  An  attempt  at  compromise  resulted  in 
the  institution  of  an  Italian  law  faculty  at  Innsbruck,  but  this 
aroused  the  violent  hostilityof  the  German  students  and  populace, 
who  gave  proof. of  their  superior  civilization  by  an  unprovtdied 
attack  on  the  Italians  in  October  1901.  Further  acts  of  violence 
were  committed  by  the  Germans  in  1903,  which  led  to  anti- 
Austrian  demonstrations  in  Italy.  The  worst  tumults  occurred 
in  November  rgo4,  when  Italian  students  and  professors  were 
attacked  at  Innsbruck  without  provocation;  being  outnumbered 
by  a  hundred  to  one  the  Italians  were  forced  to  use  their  revolvers 
in  self-defence,  and  several  persons  were  wounded  on  both  sides. 
Anti-Italian  demonstrations  occurred  periodically  also  at  Vienna, 
while  in  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  Italian  fishermen  and  workmen 
(Italian  citizens,  not  natives)  were  subject  to  attacks  by  gangs 
of  half-savage  Croats,  which  led  to  frequent  diplomatic  "  inci- 
dents." A  further  cause  of  resentment  was  Austria's  attitude 
towards  the  Vatican,  inspired  by  the  strong  clerical  tendencies 
of  the  imperial  family,  and  indeed  of  a  large  section  of  the 
Austrian  people.  But  the  most  serious  point  at  issue  was  the 
Balkan  question.  Italian  public  opinion  could  not  view  without 
serioui  misgivings  the  active  political  propaganda  which  Austria 
was  conducting  in  Albania.  The  two  governments  frequently 
discussed  the  situation,  but  although  they  had  agreed  to  a  sdf- 
denying  ordinance  whereby  each  bound  itself  not  to  occupy  any 
part  of  Albanian  territory,  Austria's  declarations  and  promises 
"^'^rehanUybomeoutbytbeactivityofheragentsin  the  Balkans. 
Italy,  therefore,  instituted  a  counter-propaganda  by  means  of 
schools  and  commercial  agencies.  The  Macedonian  troubles  of 
1903  again  brought  Austria  and  Italy  into  conflict.  The  accept- 
ance by  the  powers  of  the  MUrzsteg  programme  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Austrian  and  Russian  financial  agents  in  Macedonia 
was  an  advantage  for  Austria  and  a  set-back  for  Italy;  but  the 
latter  scored  a  success  in  the  appointment  of  General  de  Ciorgis 
as  commander  of  the  international  Macedonian  gendarmerie; 
she  also  obtained,  with  the  support  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Russia,  the  assignment  of  the  partly  Albanian  district  of 
Monastir  to  the  Italian  officers  of  that  corps. 

In  October  1908  came  the  bombshell  of  the  Austrian  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia,  announced  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  to 
other  rulers  by  autograph  letters  from  the  emperor-king.  The 
news  caused  the  most  widespread  sensation,  and  public  opinion 
in  Italy  was  greatly  agitated  at  what  it  regarded  as  an  act  of 
brigandage  on  the  part  of  Austria,  when  Signer  Tittoni  in  a  qieech 
at  Carate  Brianza  (October  6th)  declared  that "  Italy  might  await 
events  with  serenity,  and  that  these  could  find  her  neither  unpre- 
pared nor  isolated."  These  words  were  taken  to  mean  that  Italy 
would  receive  compensation  to  restore  the  balance  of  power 
upset  in  Austria's  favour.  When  it  was  found  that  there  was 
to  be  no  direct  compensation  for  Italy  a  storm  of  indignation 
was  armued  against  Austria,  and  also  against  Signor  Tittoni. 


On  the  >9th  of  October,  however,  Austria  abandoned  her 
military  posts  in  the  sandjak  of  Novibazar,  and  the  frontier 
between  Austria  and  Turkey,  formerly  an  uncertain  one,  which 
left  Austria  a  half-open  back  door  to  the  Aegean,  was  now  a 
distinct  line  of  demarcation.  Tlius  the  danger  of  a  "  pacific 
penetration  "  of  Macedonia  by  Austria  became  more  remote. 
Austria  also  gave  way  on  another  point,  renotmcing  her  right  to 
police  the  Montenegrin  coast  and  to  prevent  Montenegro  from 
having  warships  of  its  own  (paragraphs  5, 6  and  11  of  art.  29  ol 
the  Berlin  Treaty)  in  a  note  presented  to  the  Italian  foreign 
office  on  the  12th  of  April  r909.  Italy  bad  developed  some 
important  commercial  interests  in  Montenegro,  and  anything 
which  strengthened  the  position  of  that  principality  was  a 
guarantee  against  further  Austriaaencroachments.  The  harbour 
works  in  the  Montenegrin  port  of  Antivari,  commenced  in 
March  1905  and  completed  early  in  iqog,  viae  an  Italian 
concern,  and  Italy  became  a  party  to  the  agreement  for  the 
Danube-Adriatic  Railway  (June  2,  1908)  together  with  Russia, 
France  and  Servia;  Italy  was  to  contribute  35,000,000  lire  out 
of  a  total  capital  of  100,000,000,  and  to  be  represented  by  four 
directors  out  of  twelve.  But  the  whole  episode  was  a  warning 
to  Italy,  and  the  result  was  a  national  movement  for  security. 
Credits  for  the  army  and  navy  were  voted  almost  without  a 
dissentient  voice;  new  battleships  weiie  laid  down,  the  strength 
of  the  army  was  increased,  and  the  defences  of  the  exposed 
eastern  border  were  strengthened.  It  was  clear  that  so  long  as 
Austria,  bribed  by  Germany,  could  act  in  a  way  so  opposed  to 
Italian-  interests  in  the  Balkans,  the  Triple  Alliance  was  a 
mockery,  and  Italy  could  only  meet  the  situation  by  being 
prepared  for  all  contingencies. 

BiBLtocaArHY.— It  is  difficult  to  indicau  hi  a  diort  apace  the 
most  important  sources  of  general  Italian  history.  Muratori's  great 
collection,  the  Rerum  Ilaiicarum  scripiora.  in  combination  with  his 
DisurtationeSt  the  chronicles  and  other  historical  material  published 
by  the  Arckivie  Slorico  Ilaliano,  and  the  works  of  detached  annalisu 
ol  whom  the  Villani  are  the  most  notable,  take  first  rank.  Next  «e 
may  mention  Mamon'sAimaiid'  Italia,  together  with  Guicciardtni's 
Sloria  d'  Italia  and  its  modem  continuation  by  Carlo  Botta.  Among 
the  more  recent  contributions  S.  de  Slsmondl's  Ripvhliques  italiema 
(Brussels,  1838)  and  Carlo  Troya's  Stcria  d'  Italta  net  medie  no  are 
among  the  most  valuable  general  works,  while  the  large  Storia 
Politifa  d'  Italia  by  various  authors,  published  at  Milan,  is  also  im- 
portant— F.  Bertolini,  /  Sarbari;  F.  Lanzani,  Sloria  dti  comuni 
ilaliani  dalle  ongmi  /Em  at  1313  (1882);  C.  Cijxilla,  Sloria  ddU 
Sitinorit  ludiatu  dol  1313  ol  1530  (1881);  A.  Casa.L  Italia  duranU 


It  fireponderauat  straniere,  1530-2780  (1875);  A.  Franchetti,  Storia 
d' Italtadai iy8o^ iT99i  C  ac  Castro,  Storia  d'  Italia  dal  lySg  al 
XB14  (1881).    For  the  beginnings  of  Italian  history  the  chief  works 


are  T.  Hodgkln's  Italy  and  htr  Iinadtrs  (Oxford,  1892-1899)  and 
P.  ViUari's  Le  Imasioni  barbarithe  (Milan,  1900),  both  based  on 
original  research  and  sound  scholarship.  The  period  from  1494  to 
mcKJern  times  Is  dealt  with  in  various  volumes  of  the  Cambridge 
Modem  History,  cs(>cclat]y  in  vol.  L,  "  The  Renaissance,"  which 
contains  valuable  bibnographies.  Giuseppe  Ferrari's  RitoltaioKi 
d'  Italia  (i8s8)  deserves  notice  as  a  work  of  singular  vigour,  though 
no  great  scientific  importance,  and  Cesaie  Balbo's  Sommario 
(Florence,  1856)  presents  the  main  outlines  of  the  subject  with 
brevity  and  clearness.  For  the  period  of  the  French  revolution  and 
the  Napoleonic  wars  see  F.  Lemmi's  Le  Origini  del  risorgimento 
italiano  (Milan,  1906);  E.  Bonnal  de  Ganges,  La  Chute  d'une  r6- 
pMifae  [Venise]  (Paris,  1885);  D.  Carutti,  Sloria  delta  corf  di 
Stmna  durante  la  rrodaaione  e  I'  impero  francese  (2  vols.,  Turin, 
1892);  G.  de  Castro,  Storia  if  Italia  dal  I7p7  al  1814  (Milan,  1881); 
A.  Dufourcq,  Le  lUpme  jacobin  en  Italie,  1706-1700  (Paris,  r«xO; 
A.  Franchetti,  Sloria  S  Italia  dal  1789  al  1709  (Milan,  1878);  P. 
Gaffarel,  Bonaparte  el  let  ripubliques  ilaliennet  UZ9^'T99l  (Pari^ 
189;);  R.  M.  Johnston,  The  Napoleonic  Empire  m  Soumm  Itatj 
(2  vols.,  with  full  bibliography.  London,  1904};  E.  lUmondiiu, 
U  Italia  durante  la  dominasiont  franeest  (Naples,  1882);  E.  Ruth. 
Ceschickte  dee  italienixlun  Vollies  unler  der  •nafoleonistkf  Herrsctefi 
(Leipzig,  1859).  For  modem  times,,  see  Bolton  King's  Hitim  of 
Italian  Unity  (1809)  and  Bolton  King  and  Thomas  Okey's  /(a/7 
To-day  (1901).  With  regard  to  the  history  of  separate  provinces  it 
may  sumce  to  notice  N.  Machlavelli's  Storia  fiorentina,  B.  Corio's 
Staria  di  liilano,  G.  Capponi's  Sloria  dello  repubUica  di  Firemae 
(Florence,  1875),  P.  Vlllari  s  /  primi  dm  ttcoli  ieUa  storia  di  Firtmc 
(Florence,  190s),  F.  Pagano's  Isloria  del  regno  di  NapaU  (Palcnno- 
Naples,  1832,  &c.),  P.  Romanin's  5lor>a  documentala  dt  Vemesia 
(Venice,  1853),  M.  Amari's  Uusnlmani  di  Sieilia  (■8S4-1S7S), 
F.  Gregorovius's  CexhicUe  der  Sladt  Rom  (Stuttgart,  1881),  K.  von 
Reumont's  Gescbicku  da  Sladt  Rom  (Berlin,  1867),  L.  Cibrario's 
Sloria  delta  monarckia  piemonteu  (Turin,  1840),  and  D,  Carutti's 
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Sfria  Mia  -Uplomuia  Mia  carit  ii  Soma  (Rome,  1875).  The 
'Archini  stork*  and  Dipukuioni  di  storia  patria  of  the  variou»  Italiao 
towns  and  provinces  contain  a  great  deal  of  valuable  material  for 
local  history.  From  the  point  of  view  of  papal  history,  L.  von 
Ranke's  Btstary  of  Ae  Popa  (English  edition,  London,  1S70},  M. 
Creighton's  History  of  Ike  Papacy  (London,  1897)  and  L.  Pastor's 
Costikkuia  PipsU  (Ftcibura  1.  B.,  1886-1896),  should  be  mentioned. 
From  the  point  of  view  ol  general  culture,  Jacob  Burckhanit's 
CuUur  der  Rntaissanct  in  llalun  (Basel,  l8<o),  E.  Guinet's  Xivolii- 
turns  d^ltaUo  (I*aris,  1857),  and  J.  A.  Symonds's  Renaissance  in  Italy 
(S  vols.,  London,  1873,  &c)  should  be  consulted.  (L.  V.*) 

irm  (a  Latin  adverb  meaning  "  also,"  "  likewise  "),  originally 
used  adverbially  in  English  at  the  beginning  o{  each  separate 
head  in  a  list  (rf  articles,  or  each  detail  in  an  account  book  or 
ledger  or  in  a  legal  document.  The  word  is  thus  applied,  as  a 
nOun,  to  the  various  heads  in  any  such-  enumeration  and  also 
to  a  piece  of  informatioa  or  news. 

ITHACA  (19^),  vulgarly  Thiakl  (Btitni),  next  to  Paxo 
the  smallest  of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands,  with  an  area  of  abont 
44  sq.  m.  It  forms  an  eparchy  of  the  nomos  of  Cephalonia  in 
the  kingdom  of  Gmce,  and  its  population,  which  was  9873  in 
1870,  is  now  about  13,00a  The  island  consists  of  two  mountain 
masses,  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  hills,  and  separated 
by  &wide  inlet  of  the  sea  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Molo.  The  northern 
and  greater  mass  culminates  in  the  heights  of  Anoi  (3650  ft.), 
and  the  southern  in  Hagios  Stephanos,  or  Mount  Merovigli 
(aioo  ft.)..  Vathy  (BoM-"  deep  "),  the  chief  town  and  port 
of  the  island,  lies  at  the  northenf  foot  of  Mount  Stephanos, 
its  whitewashed  hoases  stretching  for  about  a  mile  round  the 
deep  bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Molo,  to  v^ch  it  owes  its  name.  As 
there  an  only  one  or  two  small  stretchet  of  arable  land  in  Ithaca, 
the  inhabitants  are  dependent  on  oofameroe  for  their  grain 
supply;  and  olive  oil,  wine  and  currants  aic  the  principal 
products  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  the  thin  stratum  of 
soil  that  covers  the  calcareous  rocks.  Goats  are  fed  in  con- 
siderable number  on  the  brushwood  pasture  of  the  hills;  and 
hares  (in  spite  of  Aristotle's  supposed  assertion  of  their  absence) 
are  exceptionally  abundant.  The  island  is  divided  into  four 
districts:  Vathy,  Aeto  (or  Eagle's  Clifi),  Anoge  (Anoi)  or 
Upland,  and  Exoge  (Exoi)  or  Outland. 

.  The  name  has  remained  attached-  to  the  island  bom  the 
earliest  historical  times  with  but  little  interruption  of  the  tradi- 
tion; though  in  Bromptoo's  travels  (12th  century)  and  in  the 
old  Venetian  maps  we  find  it  called  Fale  or  Val  de  Compar,  and 
at  a  later  date  it  not  imfrequently  appears  as  Little  Ophaloinia. 
This  last  name  indicates  the  general  character  of  Ithacan  histoiy 
(if  history  it  can  be  called)  in  modem  and  indeed  in  andent  times; 
for  the  fame  of  the  island  is  almost  solely  due  to  its  position 
in  the  Homeric  story  of  Odysseus.  Ithaca,  according  to  the 
Homeric  epos,  was  the  royal  seat  and  residence  of  King  Odyssetis. 
The  island  is  incidentally  described  wi(h  no  small  variety  of 
detail,  picturesque  and  topographical;  the  Homeric  localities 
for  which  counterparts  have  been  sought  ate  Mount  Ncrltoe, 
Mount  Neion,  the  harbour  of  Pborcys,  the  town  and  palace  of 
Odysseus,  the  fountain  of  Arethusa,  the  cave  of  the  Naiads,  the 
stalls  of  the  swineherd  Eomaeus,  the  orchard  of  Laertes,  the 
Korax  or  Raven  Cliff  and  the  island  Asteris,  where  the  sidtois 
lay  in  ambush  for  Telemachus.  Among  the  "  identificationists  " 
there  are  two  schools,  one  placing  the  town  at  Pdis  on  the  west 
coast  in  the  northern  half  of  the  island  (Leake,  Gladstone,  &c.), 
and  the  other  at  Aeto  on  the  isthmus.  The  latter  site,  which 
was  advocated  by  Sir  William  Cell  (Ttpepaphy  and  Antifuilttt 
ef  Iliaca,  London,  1807),  was  supported  by  Dr  H.  Schliemann, 
who  carried  on  excavations  in  1873  ukI  1^78  (seeH.  Schliemann, 
JAaqiu,  U  PUoponnise,  Troie,  Paris,  1869,  also  published  in 
German;  his  letter  to  Tlu  Times,  >6tfa  of  September,  1878; 
and  the  author's  life  prefixed  to  Hios,  Ixmdon,  1880).  But 
bis  results  were  mainly  negative.  The  fact  is  that  no  amount 
of  ingenuity  can  reconcQe  the  descriptions  given  hi  the  Odyssey 
with  the  actual  topography  of  this  island.  Above  all,  the  passage 
in  which  the  position  of  Ithaca  is  described  offers  great  difficulties. 
"Now  Ithaca  lies  low,  farthest  up  the  sea  line  towards  the 
daricncis,  but  those  others  face  the  dawning  and  thv  sun  " 
(Butcher  and  Lang). ;.  Such  a  passage  fits  very  ill  an  island 


lying,  as  Ithaca  does,  just  to  the  east  of  CepbaloBia.  Accordingly 
Professor  W.  Dfirpfeld  has  suggested  that  the  Homeric  Ithaca 
is  not  the  island  which  was  called  Ithaca  by  the  later  Greeks, 
but  must  be  identified  with  Leucas  (Santa  Maura,  q.t.).  He 
succeeds  in  fitting  the  Homeric  tojwgraphy  to  this  latter  island, 
and  suggests  that  the  luune  may  have  been  transferred  in  con- 
sequence of  a  migration  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  LeucaS  fits  the  Homeric  descriptions  much  better  than 
Ithaca;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  scholars  maintain  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  treat  the  Imaginary  descriptions  of  a  poet  as 
if  they  were  portions  of  a  guide-book,  or  to  look,  in  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey,  for  a  dose  familiarity  with  the  geography  of  the 
Ionian  islands. 

See,  besides  the  works  abeady  referred  to,  the  separate  works  on 
Ithaca  by  Sclirdbcr  (Leipzig,  1829) ;  ROhle  von  Lilienitcm  (Berlin, 
l8.^2j ;  N.  Kar.ivijs  Grivas  ('Icropta  rfjt  injaou  '10&«ip)  (Athens, 
1849);  Bowcn  (London,  1851);  and  Candar,  (Paris,  1854):  Hcrcher, 
in  Hermes  (1866);  Leake's  Northern  Greece;  Mure's  Tour  in  Greece; 
Blirsian's  GeoRr.  von  Griechenland;  Gladstone,  "  The  Dominions  ot 
Ulysses."  in  Macmiltan' s  Magazine  (1877),  A  history  of  the  discus- 
sicins  will  be  found  in  Duchholz.  Die  HomerischeH  Realien  (Leipzig* 
1871);  Partsch,  KcphaUenia  und  Ithaka  (1890);  W.  DSrpfeld  in 
Milaoies  Perrol,  pp.  79-93  (1903);  P.  Goessler,  Leakas-Iliatm 
(Stuttgart,  1904).  (E.  Cb.)    I 

ITHACA,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Tompkins  county, 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  at  the  southern  end  of  Cayuga  Lake,  60  m. 
S.W.  of  Syracuse.    Pop.  (1890)  11,079,  (1900)  13,136,  of  whom 
t3ro  were  foteign-bom,  (1910  census)    14,802.    It  is  served 
by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  and  the  Lehi^ 
Valley  railways  and  by  interurban  electric  line;  and  steam- 
boats ply  on  the  lake.    Most  of  the  dty  is  in  the  level  valley, 
front  which  it  spreads  up  the  heights  on  the  south,  east  and 
west.    The  finest  residential  district  is  East  Hill,  particulaily 
Cornell  and  Cayuga  Heights  (across  Fall  Creek  from  the'Comd 
campus).    Renwick  Beach,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  is  a  pleasure 
resort.    The  neighbouring  region  is  one  of  much  beauty,  and  is 
frequented  by  summer  tourists.    Near  the  dty  are  many  water- 
falls, the  most  notable  being  Taughannock  Falls  (9  m.  N.),  with 
a  fall  of  215  ft.    Through  the  dty  from  the  east  run  Fall,  Cas- 
cadilla  and  Six  Mile  Creeks,  the  first  two  of  which  have  cm 
deep  gorges  and  have  a  number  of  cascades  and  waterfalls, 
the  largest,  Ithaca  Fall  in  Fall  Creek,  being  rio  ft.  high.    Sx 
Mile  Creek  crosses  the  south  side  of  the  dty  and  empties  ints 
Cayuga  Inlet,  which  crosses  the  western  and  lower  dittticts. 
often  inundated  in  the  spring.    The  Inlet  receives  the  waters  d 
a  number  of  small  streams  descending  from  the  south-westsi 
hills.    Among  the  attractions  in  this  direction  are  ButtemiiSi 
Falls  and  ravine,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  dty,  Lick  Brook  Fall& 
aqd  glen  and  Enfield  Falls  and  glen,  the  last  7  m.  distazL 
Fall  Creek  furnishes  good  water-power.    The  dty  has  varns 
manufactures,   induding   fire-anns,   calendar  docks,   tzxba 
engines,  dectrical  appliances,  patent  chains,  incubators,  aav- 
phones,  artesian  well  drills,  salt,  cement,  window  glass  and  »^ 
paper.      The  value  of  the  factory   product  increased  te 
$1,500,1)04  in  1900  to  $2,080,002  in  190s,  or  386%.    Ibk 
is  also  a  fanning  centre  and  coal  market,  and  much  fruit  h^ 
in  the  vicinity.    The  dty  is  best  known  as  the  seat  of  Cat 
University  (;.*.).    It  has  also  the  Ezra  Cornell  Fnel^ 
of  about  28,000  volumes,  the  Ithaca  Conservatory  dim. 
the  CascadiUa  School  and  the  Ithaca  High  Schod  Mt. 
was  settled  about  1789,  the  name  being  given  to  it  ko^ 
De  Witt  in  1806.    It  was  incorporated  as  a  village  m 
was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1888.     At  Buttermilk  i 
the   prindpal   village  of    the  Tutdo    Indians,  am 
settled  in  1753  and  destroyed  in  1779  by  a  d^ 
Sullivan's  force. 

ITlMBBARnm  (ii.  load-book,  from  Lst  ilv.a- 
applied  to  the  extant  descriptions  of  tlie  an( ' 
and  routea  of  traffic,  with  the  stations  and  ^a 
usual  to  distinguish  two  classes  of  these,  /tfa^a 
scripla  and  IHntraria  ^ic(a— the  former  ht^^^ 
of  a  book,  and  the  latta  being  a  kind  of  «c:s^ 
the  Itineraria  Scripta  the  most  bnportant^  ' 
(see  Atrmiaa  instM/'  t*' 
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one  dealing  with  roads  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  other 
with  familiar  sea-routes — the  distances  usually  being  measured 
from  Rome;  (2}  //,  HUrosolymilanum  or  Burdigatense,  which 
belongs  to  the  4th  century,  and  contains  the  route  of  a  pilgrimage 
from  Bordeaux  to  Jeruulem  and  from  Heradea  by  Rome  to 
Milan  (ed.  G.  Parthey  and  M.  Pinder,  1S48,  with  the  Ilinerarium 
AiU»ni»t);  (3)  //.  Alexandri,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  march- 
route  of  Alexander  the  Great,  mainly  derived  from  Arrian  and 
prepared  for  Constaatins's  expedition  in  Aj>.  340-34S  against 
the  Persians  (ed.  D.  Volkraann,  1871).  A  collected  eilition  of 
the  ancient  iiineraria,  with  ten  maps,  was  issued  by  Fortia 
d'Urban,  RaucU  da  ilitttrairet  ancieiti  (1845).  Of  the  Itincraria 
Picta  only  one  great  example  has  been  preserved.  This  is  the 
famous  Tttbtdo  PaUinttriana,  which,  without  attending  to  the 
shape  or  relative  position  of  the  countries,  represents  by  straight 
lines  and  dots  of  various  sizes  the  roads  and  towns  of  the  whole 
Roman  world  (facsimile  published  by  K.  MiUer,  1888;  see  also 
Map). 

ITinS  PORTUS,  the  name  given  by  Caesar  to  the  chief  harbour 
which  he  used  when  embarking  for  his  second  expedition  to 
Britain  in  54  B.C.  {De  bdlo  Galtico,  v.  2).  It  was  certainly 
near  the  uplands  round  Cape  Grisnez  {Promuntorium  Itium), 
but  the  exact  site  has  been  violently  disputed  ever  since  the 
renaissance  of  learning.  Many  critics  have  assumed  that  Caesar 
used  the  same  port  for  his  first  expedition,  but  the  name  does  not 
appear  at  all  in  that  connexion  (£.  C.  iv.  21-11,).  This  fact, 
coupled  with  other  considerations,  makes  it  probable  that  the 
two  expeditions  started  fropi  diflcrent  places.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  first  embarked  at  Boulogne.  The  same  view 
was  widely  held  about  the  second,  but  T.  Rice  Holmes  in  an 
article  in  the  QassictJ  Review  (May  1909)  gave  strong  reasons 
for  preferring  Wissant,  4  m.  east  of  Grisnez.  The  chief  reason  is 
that  Caesar,  having  found  he  could  not  set  sail  from  the  small 
harbour  of  Boulogne  with  even  80  ships  simultaneously,  decided 
that  he  must  take  another  point  for  the  sailing  of  the  "  more 
than  800  "  ships  of  the  second  expedition.  Holmes  argues 
that,  allowing  for  cliange  in  the  foreshore  since  Caesar's  time, 
800  specially  built  ships  could  have  been  hauled  above  the 
highest  spring-tide  level,  and  afterwards  launched  simultaneously 
at  Wissant,  which  would  therefore  have  been  "  commodissimus  " 
(v.  a)  or  opposed  to  "  brevissimus  traieclus  "  (iv.  2t). 

See  T.  R.  Holmes  in  ClasHtai  Rrview  (May  1909),  in  which  he 
mrtially  revises  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  in  his  Ancient 
Britain  (1907],  pp.  553-594;  that  the  Grst  expedition  started  from 
Boulosnc  IS  accepted,  e.g.  by  H.  Stuart  Jones,  in  Ennliih  Historicai 
Review  (1909),  xxiv.   Z15;  other  authorities  in  Holmes's  article. 

■■  no,  BIROBimi,  PuNCE  (1841-1909),  Japanese  statesman, 
was  bom  in  r84i,  being  the  son  of  Ito  JOzS,  and  (like  his  father) 
b^^  life  as  a  retainer  of  the  lord  of  Chosbu,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nobles  of  Japan.  Chosbu,  in  common  with  many  of  his 
fellow  Daimyos,  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  nile  of  the  sh6gun 
or  tycoon,  and  when  this  rule  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  with  Commodore  M.  C.  Ferry  in  1854,  the  smouldering 
discontent  broke  out  into  open  hostility  against  both  parties 
to  the  compact.  In  these  views  Ito  cordially  agreed  with 
his  chieftain,  and  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Yedo  to  report 
to  his  lord  on  the  doings  of  the  government.  This  visit  had  the 
effect  of  causing  Ito  to  turn  his  attention  seriously  to  the  study 
of  the  British  and  of  other  military  systems.  As  a  result  he 
persuaded  Choshu  to  remodel  his  army,  and  to  exchange  the 
bows  and  anows  of  bis  men  for  guns  and  rifles.  But  Ito  felt 
that  his  knowledge  of  foreigners,  if  It  was  to  be  thorough,  should 
be  sought  for  in  Europe,  and  with  the  connivance  of  Choshu  he, 
in  company  with  Inouyc  and  three  other  young  men  of  the  same 
rank  as  himself,  determined  to  risk  their  lives  by  committing 
the  then  capital  offence  of  visilinga  foreign  country.  Withgreat 
secrecy  they  made  their  way  to  Nagasaki,  where  they  concluded 
an  arrangement  with  the  agent  of  Messrs  Jardine,  Matheson  8c  Co. 
for  passages  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  about  to  sail  for 
Shanghai  (t86j).  At  that  port  the  adventurers  separated,  three 
of  their  number  taking  ship  as  passengers  to  London,  while  Ito 
•nd  Inouy*  preferred  to  work  their  passages  before  the  mast 


in  the  "Pegasus,"  bound  for  the  same  destination.  Forayeartheae 
two  friends  remained  in  London  studying  English  methods 
but  then  events  occurred  in  Japan  which  recalled  them  to  theii 
country.  The  treaties  lately  concluded  by  the  shAgun  with  the 
foreign  powers  conceded  the  right  to  navigate  the  strait  of 
Shimonoseki,  leading  to  the  Inland  Sea.  On  the  northern  shores 
of  this  strait  stretched  the  feudal  state  ruled  over  by  Prince 
Choshu,  who  refused  tO  recognize  the  clause  opening  the  strait, 
and  erected  batteries  on  the  shore,  from  which  he  opened  fire 
on  all  ships  which  attempted  to  force  the  passage.  The  shAgun 
having  declared  himself  unable  in  the  circumstances  to  give  effect 
to  the  provision,  the  treaty  powers  determined  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands.  Ito,  who  was  better  aware  than 
his  chief  of  the  disproportion  between  the  fighting  powers  of 
Europe  and  Japan,  memorialized  the  cabinets,  begging  that 
hostilities  should  be  suspended  until  he  should  have  had  lime  to 
use  his  influence  with  Choshu  in  the  interests  of  peace.  With 
this  object  Ito  hurried  back  to  Japan.  But  his  efforts  were 
futile.  Choshu  refused  to  give  way,  and  suffered  the  conse- 
quences of  his  obstinacy  in  the  destruction  of  his  batteries  and 
in  the  infliction  of  a  heavy  fine.  The  part  played  by  Ito  in  these 
negotiations  aroused  the  animosity  of  the  more  reactionary  of 
his  fellow<lansmen,  who  made  repeated  attempts  to  assassinate 
him.  On  one  notable  occasion  be  was  pursued  by  his  enemies 
into  a  tea-house,  where  he  was  concealed  by  a  young  lady  beneath 
the  floor  of  her  room.  Thus  began  a  romantic  acquaintance, 
which  ended  in  the  lady  becoming  the  wife  of  the  fugitive. 
Subsequently  (1868)  Ito  was  made  governor  of  Hiogo,  and  in  tbe 
course  of  the  following  year  became  vice-minister  of  finance. 
In  1871  he  accompanied  Iwakura  on  an  important  mission  to 
Europe,  which,  though  diplomatically  a  failure,  resulted  in  the 
enlistment  of  the  services  of  European  authorities  on  jnilitary, 
naval  and  educational  systems. 

After  his  return  to  Japan  Ito  served  in  several  cabinets  as 
head  of  the  bureau  of  engineering  and  mines,  and  in  1886  he 
accepted  office  as  prime  minister,  a  post  which,  when  he  resigned 
in  1901,  he  had  held  four  times.  In  1882  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Europe  to  study  the  various  forms  of  constitutional 
government;  on  this  occasion  he  attended  the  coronation  of  the 
tsar  Alexander  III.  On  his  return  to  Japan  be  was  entrusted 
with  the  arduous  duty  of  drafting  a  constitution.  In  X890  he 
reaped  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  and  nine  years  later  he  was 
destined  to  witness  the  abrogation  of  the  old  treaties,  and  the 
substitution  in  their  place  of  conventions  which  place  Japan  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  European  states.  In  all  tbe  great 
reforms  in  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  Ito  played  a  leading  part. 
It  was  mainly  due  to  his  active  interest  in  military  and  naval 
affairs  that  he  was  able  to  meet  Li  Hung-chang  at  the  end  of 
tbe  Chinese  and  Japanese  War  (1895)  as  the  representative  of 
the  conquering  state,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Japaoese 
Alliance  in  1903  testified  to  his  triumphant  success  in  raising 
Japan  to  tbe  first  rank  among  civilized  powers.  As  a  reward  for 
bis  conspicuous  services  in  cormexioo  with  the  Chinese  War  Ito 
was  made  a  marquis,  and  in  1897  he  accompanied  Prince  Arisu- 
gawa  as  a  joint  representative  of  the  Mikado  at  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.  At  the  close  of  1901  he  again,  though 
in  an  unofficial  capacity,  visited  Europe  and  tbe  United  States; 
and  in  England  he  was  created  a  G.C.B.  After  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  (1905)  be  was  appointed  resident  general  in  Korea, 
and  in  that  capacity  he  was  responsible  for  the  steps  taken  to 
increase  Japanese  influence  in  that  country.  In  September 
r907  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  prince.  He  retired  from 
bis  post  in  Korea  in  July  1909,  and  became  president  of  the 
privy  council  in  Japan.  But  on  the  26th  of  October, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Harbin,  he  was  shot  dead  by  a  Korean 
assassin. 

He  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Admiral  Count  Yuko  Ito  (b.  1843). 
the  distinguished  naval  commander. 

ITRI,  a  town  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta, 
6  m.  by  road  N.W.  of  Formia.  Pop.  (1901)  5797.  Tbe  town  is 
picturesquely  situated  690  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  the  mountains 
which  the  Via  Appia  traverses  between  Fondf  and  Formia. 
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IntCKStisg  lemains  of  the  (abttniction  wall  supporting  the 
andent  road  are  preserved  in  Itii  itself;  and  there  are  many 
remains  of  ancient  buildings  near  it.  The  brigand  Fra  Diavolo, 
the  hero  of  Anfaer'a  opera,  was  a  native  of  Itri,  and  the  place 
was  once  noted  for  brigandage. 

ITDRBIDB  (or  VrnuiBE),  AUOBSTIX  DB  (1783-1834). 
empenir  of  Mexico  from  May  1823  to  March  1833,  was  bom  on 
the  37th  of  September  1783,  at  Valladolid,  now  Morclia,  in 
Mexico,  where  his  father,  an  Old  Spaniard  from  Fafflpduns, 
bad  settled  with  his  Creole  wife.  After  enjoying  a  better  cducs^ 
tion  than  was  then  usual  in  Mexico,  Iturbide  entered  the  military 
service,  and  in  z8io  held  the  post  of  lieutenant  in  the  ptovisdal 
regiment  of  his  native  city.  In  that  year  the  insurrection  under 
Hidalgo  broke  out,  and  Iturbide,  mote  from  policy,  it  would  seem, 
than  from  principle,  served  in  the  toyal  army.  Possessed  of 
splendid  courage  and  brilliant  military  talents,  which  fitted  him 
especially  for  guerilla  warfare,  the  young  Creole  did  signal  service, 
and  rapidly  rose  in  military  rank.  In  December  1813  Colonel 
Iturbide,  along  with  Genend  Llano,  dealt  a  crushing  bbw  to 
the  revolt  by  defeating  Motelos,  the  successor  of  Hidalgo,  in  the 
battle  of  Valladolid;  and  the  former  followed  it  up  by  another 
decisive  victory  at  Puruaxan  in  January  1814.  Next  year  Don 
Augustin  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  north 
and  to  the  governorship  of  the  provinces  of  Valladolid  and 
Guanajuato,  but  in  1816  grave  charges  of  extortion  and  violeoce 
were  brought  against  him,  which  led  to  his  recall  Although 
the  general  was  acquitted,  or  at  least  although  the  inquiry  was 
dropped,  he  did  not  resume  his  commands,  but  retired  into  private 
life  for  four  years,  which,  we  are  told,  he  spent  in  a  rigid  course 
of  penance  for  his  former  excesses.  In  1830  Apodaca,  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  received  instructioils  from  the  Spanish  cortes  to 
proclaim  the  constitution  promulgated  in  Spain  in  1812,  but 
although  obliged  at  first  to  submit  to  an  order  by  which  his 
power  was  much  curtailed,  he  sectetly  cherished  the  design  of 
reviving  the  absolute  power  for  Ferdinand  VII.  in  Mexico. 
Voder  pretext  of  putting  down  the  lingering  remains  of  revolt, 
he  levied  troops,  and,  placing  Iturbide  at  their  head,  instructed 
him  to  proclaim  the  absolute  power  of  the  king.  Four  years  of 
reflection,  however,  had  modified  the  general's  views,  and  now, 
led  both  by  penonal  ambition  and  by  patriotic  tegard  for  his 
country,  Iturbide  resolved  to  espouse  the  cause  of  national 
independence.  His  subsequent  proceedings — how  he  issued  the 
ficn  aflpula,  on  the  34th  of  February  1831,  bow  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Spanish  oortes  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Cordova,  which  he 
bad  signed  with  O'Donoju,  he  was  transformed  from  a  mere 
champion  of  monarchy  into  a  candidate  for  the  crown,  and  how, 
bailed  by  the  soldiers  as  Emperor  Augustin  I.  on  the  i8th  of 
Hay  1833,  he  was  compelled  within  ten  months,  by  bis  arrogant 
neglect  of  constitutional  restraints,  to  tender  his  abdication  to 
a  congress  which  he  had  forcibly  dissolved — wiU  be  found 
detailed  under  Mexico.  Although  thecongiess refused toaccept 
his  abdication  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  his  election,  it  permitted  the  ex-emperor  to  retire 
to  Leghorn  in  Italy,  while  in  consideration  of  his  services  in  1830 
a  yearly  pension  of  £5000  was  conferred  upon  him.  But  Itoitiide 
lesolved  to  inalie  one  more  bid  for  power;  and  in  1S34,  passing 
from  Leghorn  to  London,  he  published  a  SMtment,  and  on  the 
nth  of  May  Kt  sail  for  Mexico.  The  congress  immediately  issued 
an  act  of  outlawry  against  him,  forbidding  bim  to  set  foot  on 
Mexican  soil  on  pain  of  death.  Ignorant  of  this,  the  ex-empeior 
landed  in  disguise  at  Soto  la  Marina  on  the  14th  of  July.  He  was 
almost  immediately  recognixed  and  arrested,  and  on  the  19th  of 
July  1834  was  shot  at  PadiUa,  by  order  of  the  state  of  Tamaulipas, 
writhout  being  permitted  an  appeal  to  the  general  congress. 
Don  Augustin  de  Iturbide  is  described  by  his  contemporaries 
OS  being  of  handsome  figure  and  ingratiating  manner.  His 
brilliant  courage  and  wonderful  success  made  him  the  idol  of 
bis  soldiers,  though  towards  his  prisoners  he  displayed  the  most 
cold-blooded  cruelty,  boasting  In  one  of  his  despatches  of  having 
bonouied  Good  Friday  by  shooting  three  hundred  excommuni- 
cated wretches.  Though  described  as  amiable  in  his  private 
iUe,  he  seetni  in  his  public  career  to  have  been  ambitiout  and 


unscrupulous,  and  by  his  haughty  Spanish  temper,  impatient 
of  all  resistance  or  control,  to  have  forfeited  the  opportunity 
of  founding  a  secure  imperial  dynasty.  His  grandson  Augustin 
was  chosen  by  the  ill-fated  emperor  Maximilian  as  his  successor. 

See  SlaUmeiU  pf -tome  ef  the  principal  ntnls  in  tiie  public- UJe  oj 
AuffuUn  dt  IturhiU,  written  by  hiinscU  (Eng.  tians.,  1834). 

ITZA,  an  American-Indian  people  of  Mayan  stock,  inhat>ituig 
the  country  around  Lake  Peten  in  northern  Guatemala.  Chicben- 
Itza,  among  the  most  wonderful  of  the  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan, 
was  the  capital  of  the  Itxas.  Thence,  according  to  their  traditions 
they  removed,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mayan  kingdom  in  1430, 
to  an  island  in  the  lake  where  another  city  was  built.  Cones 
met  them  in  1525,  but  they  preserved  their  independence  till 
1697,  when  the  Spaniards  destroyed  the  city  and  temples,  and  a 
library  of  sacred  books,  written  in  hieroglyphics  on  bark  fibre. 
The  Itxas  were  one  of  the  eighteen  semi-independent  Maya 
states,  whose  incessant  internecine  wars  at  length  brought 
about  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Xibalba  and  the 
destruction  of  Mayan  dvilizatioiL 

iTuatOB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  o(. 
Schleswig-Holstein,  on  the  Stor,  a  navigable  tributary  of  the 
Elbe,33m.  north-west  of  Hamburgand  15  m.  north  of  Glilckstadt. 
Pop.  (1900)  15,649.  The  church  of  St  Lawrence,  dating  from 
the  1 3th  century,  and  the  building  in  which  the  Holstein  estates 
formerly  met,  are  noteworthy.  The  town  has  a  convent  founded 
in  I3j6,  a  high  school,  a  hospital  and  other  benevolent  institu- 
tions. Itzehoe  is  a  busy  commerdal  place.  Its  sugar  refineries 
ate  among  the  largest  in  Germany.  Ironfounding,  sliipbuUding 
and  wool-spinning  are  also  carried  on,  and  the  manufactures 
indude  machinery,  tobacco,  fishing-nets,  chicory,  soap,  cement 
and  beer.  Fishing  employs  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
markets  for  cattle  and  horses  are  important.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  agricultural  products  and  wood,  chiefly 
with  Hamburg  and  Altona. 

Itzehoe  is  the  oldest  town  in  Holstein. .  Its  nudeus  was  a 
castle,  built  in  809  by  Egbert,  one  of  Charlemagne's  counts, 
against  the  Danes.  The  community  which  sprang  up  around 
it  was  diversely  called  Esseveldoblug,  Eselsfleth  and  Ezeho. 
In  r3or  the  town  was  destroyed,  bat  it  was  restored  in  1324.  To 
the  new  town  the  Liibeck  rights  were  granted  by  Adolphus  IV.- 
in  1238,  and  to  the  (dd  town  in  1303.  During  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  Itzehoe  was  twice  destroyed  by  the  Swedes,  in  1644 
and  1657 ,  but  was  rebuilt  on  each  occasion.  It  passed  to  Prussia 
in  i867,with  the  duchy  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

IOKA<  the  county-seat  of  Tishomingo  county,  Mississippi, 
i;.S.A.,  about  35  m.  S.E.  of  Corinth  in  the  N.E.  comer  of  the 
state  and  8  m.  S.  of  the  Teimessce  river.  Pop.  (1900)  883; 
(tgio)  isai.  It  is  served  by  the  Southern  railway,  and  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  cotton  and  farm  products.  Its  mineral 
springs  make  it  a  health  resort.  In  the  American  Civil  War, 
a  Confederate  force  under  General  Sterling  Price  occupied  the 
town  on  the  14th  of  September  1863,  driving  out  a  small  Vnha 
garrison;  and  on  the  19th  of  September  a  partial  engagement 
took  place  between  Price  and  a  Federal  column  commanded  by 
General  Rosecraio,  in  which  the  Confederate  losses  were  700 
and  the  Union  790.  Price,  whose  line  of  retreat  was  threatened 
by  superior  forces  under  General  Grant,  withdrew  from  luka 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  September. 

lULUS.  in  Roman  legend:  (a)  the  eldest  son  of  Ascanius 
and  grandson  of  Aeneas,  founder  of  the  Julian  gens  (g«u  lulia), 
deprived  of  his  kingdom  of  Latuim  by  his  younger  brother 
SUvios  (DioD.  Halic.  i.  70);  {b)  another  name  for,  or  epithet 
of,  Ascam'us. 

IVAH  (John),  the  name  of  six  grand  dukes  of  Muscovy  and 
tsars  of  Russia. 

Ivan  I.,  called  KMa,  or  Moncy-Bag  (d.  1341),  grand  duii- 
of  Vladimir,  was  the  first  sobiratd.oi"  gatherer  "of  thcscatuae 
Russian  Unds,  thereby  laying  the  foundations  of  the  inir- 
autocracy  as  a  national  institution.  This  he  contrived  to  t  - 
adopting  a  policy  of  complete  subserviency  to  the  khat  •  ^ 
Golden  Horde,  who,  in  return  for  a  liberal  and  punctual  =-.  -. 
permitted  him  to  aggrandize  hin/^"  "  '^'  expense  o!i£  _r 
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gnnd  dukes.  Moscow  and  Tvn  were  the  fint  to  fall.  Thebtur 
Ivan  received  from  the  hand  of  the  khan,  after  devastating  it 
with  a  host  of  50,000  Tatars  (1337).  When  Alexander  of  Tver 
fled  to  the  powerful  city  of  Pskov,  Ivan,  not  strong  enough  to 
attack  Pskov,  procured  the  banishinent  of  Alexander  by  the  aid 
of  the  metropolitan,  Theognost,  who  threatened  Pskov  with  an 
interdict.  In  r33o  Ivan  extended  his  influence  over  Rostov 
by  the  drastic  methods  of  blackmail  and  hanging.  But  Great 
Novgorod  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  twice  he  threatened  that 
republic  in  vain.  In  1340  Ivan  assisted  the  khan  to  ravage  the 
domains  of  Prince  Ivan  of  Smolensk,  who  had  refused  to  pay  the 
customary  tribute  to  the  Horde.  Ivan's  own  domains,  at  any 
rate  during  his  reign,  remained  free  from  Tatar  incursions,  and 
prospered  correspondingly,  thus  attracting  immigrants  and 
tbeir  wealth  from  the  other  sonounding  prindpalitie*.  Ivan 
was  a  most  careful,  not  to  say  niggardly  economist,  keeping  an 
exact  account  of  every  village  or  piece  of  plate  that  his  money- 
bags acquired,  whence  his  nickname.  The  most  important 
event  of  bis  reign  was  the  transference  of  the  metropolitan  see 
from  Vladimir  to  Moscow,  which  gave  Muscovy  the  pre-eminence 
over  all  the  other  Russian  states,  and  made  the  metropoUtan 
the  ecclesiastical  ptriioe-superintendent  of  the  grand  duke. 
The  Metropolitan  Peter  built  the  first  stone  cathedral  of  Moscow, 
and  his  successor,  Theognost,  followed  suit  with  three  moro  stone 
churches.  Simultaneously  Ivan  substituted  stone  walls  for  tlie 
ancient  wooden  Ones  of  the  Kreml',  or  citadel,  which  made 
Moscow  a  stiU  safer  place  of  refuge. 

SeeS.M.Solov'ev,£rii<<>ryo/Xiuna(Rus.),vol.iii:  (St  PetenburE, 
I<9S) ;  Polczliacv,  Tkt  Principality  aj  Uotam  ta  Ike  firat  kalj  «/  At 
14th  Century  (Rus.)  <St  Petersburg,  1878). 

IVAM  II.  (i326-r3S9),  grand  duke  of  Vladimir,  a  younger  son 
of  Ivan  Kalita,  was  bom  in  1326.  In  1353  he  succeeded  his 
elder  brother  Simeon  as  grand  duke,  deq>ite  the  competition 
of  Prince  Constantine  of  Suzdal,  the  Khan  Hanibek  preferring 
to  bestow  the  yorluik,  at  letter  of  investiture,  upon  Ivan  rathsr 
than  upon  Constantine.  At  first  the  prindp^ties  of  Suzdal, 
Ryazan  and  the  republic  of  Novgorod  refused  to  recogm'ze  him 
as  grand  duke,  and  waged  irar  with  him  till  1354-  l^he  authority 
of  the  grand  duchy  sensibly  diminished  during  the  reign  of 
Ivan  U.  The  surrounding  principalities  paid  but  little  attention 
to  Moscow,  and  Ivan,  "  a  meek,  gentle  and  merdful  prince," 
was  ruled  to  a  great  extent  by  the  luiiyatiky,  or  chiliatcfa,  Alexis 
Khvost,  and,  after  bis  murder  by  the  jealous  boyars  in  1357,  by 
Bishop  Alexis.  He  died  in  13S9.  like  moat  of  his  predecessors, 
Ivan,  by  his  last  will,  divided  his  dominions  among  his  children. 

See  Dmitry  Ilovaisky,  HiUmyef  Rkaio  (Rus.),  voL  iL  (Moscow, 
I87fr-l89«)- 

IvAW  m.  (r44o-i  S05),  grand  duke  of  Muscovy,  son  of  Vasily 
(Basil)  Vasilievich  the  Blind,  grand  duke  of  Moscow,  and  Maria 
Yaroslavovna,  was  bom  in  J440.  He  was  co-regrat  with  his 
father  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  and  succeeded  him  in 
1462.  Ivan  tenaciously  pursued  the  unifying  policy  of  his 
predecessors.  Nevertheless  cautious  to  timidity,  like  most  of 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Rurik,  he  avoided  as  far  as  possible 
any  violent  collision  with  his  neighbours  until  all  the  circum- 
stances were  exceptionally  favourable,  always  preferring  to 
attain  his  ends  gradually,  circuitously  and  snbterraneously. 
Muscovy  had  by  this  time  become  a  compact  and  powerful  state, 
whilst  her  rivab  had  grown  sensibly  weaker,  aconditiooof  things 
very  favourable  to  the  speculative  activity  of  a  statesman  of 
Ivan  III.'s  peculiar  character.  His  first  enterprise  was  a  war 
with  the  republic  of  Novgorod,  which,  alarmed  at  the  growing 
dominancy  of  Muscovy,  had  placed  herself  beneath  the  protection 
of  Casimir  IV.,  king  of  Poland,  an  alUaoce  regarded  at  Moscow 
as  an  act  of  apostasy  from  orthodoxy.  Ivan  took  the  field 
against  Novg^>d  in  1470,  and  after  Ms  generals  had  twice 
defeated  the  forces  of  the  republic,  at  Shelona  and  on  the  Dvina, 
during  the  summer  of  I47r,  the  Novgorodians  were  forced  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  they  obtained  on  engaging  to  abandon  for 
ever  the  Polish  alliance,  ceding  a  considerable  portbn  of  their 
northern  colonies,  and  payinga  warindemnity  of  rs.joo  roubles. 
From  henceforth  Ivan  sought  continually  a  pretext  fox  destioyiag 


Novgorod  altogether;  but  though  he  frtqnently  violated  its 
andent  privileges  in  minor  matters,  the  attitude  of  the  republic 
was  so  wary  that  his  looked-for  opportunity  did  not  come  till 
r477.  In  that  year  the  ambassadors  of  Novgorod  played  into 
his  band;  by  addressing  him  in  public  audience  as  "  Gosndar  " 
(sovereign)  instead  of "  Gospodin  "  ("  Sir  ")  as  heretofore.  Ivan 
at  once  seized  upon  this  as  a  recognition  of  his  soverdgnty, 
and  when  the  Novgorodians  repudiated  their  timKi.«.f^«»u^  Ik 
marched  against  them.  Deserted  by  CasimirlV.,  and  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  the  Muscovite  armies,  which  inchided  ■  Tatar 
contingent,  the  republic  recognized  Ivan  as  autocrat,  and 
surrendered  (January  r4,  r478)  all  her  prerogatives  and 
possessions  (the  latter  including  the  whole  of  nortfaem  Russia 
from  Lapland  to  the  Urals)  into  his  hands.  Subsequent  revolts 
(r479-i488)  were  punished  by  the  removal  m  mam  of  the 
richest  and  most  andent  families  of  Novgorod  to  Moscow, 
Vyatka  and  other  central  Russian  cities.  After  this,  Novgorod, 
as  an  independent  state,  ceased  to  exist.  The  rival  republic 
of  Pskov  owed  the  continuance  of  its  own  poBtical  existence  to 
the  readiness  with  which  it  assisted  Ivan  against  its  andent 
enemy.  The  other  prindpahties  were  virtually  absorbed,  by 
conquest,  purchase  or  marriage  contract— Yaroslavl  in  1463, 
Rostov  in  1474,  Tver  in  Z485. 

Ivan's  refusal  to  share  his  conqtiests  with  his  brothers,  and 
his  subsequent  interference  with  the  internal  politics  of  their 
inherited  principalities,  involved  Inm  in  several  wars  with  them, 
from  which,  though  tjie  princes  were  assisted  by  Lithuania, 
he  emerged  victorious.  Finally,  Ivan's  new  rule  of  govenunent, 
formally  set  forth  in  his  last  will  to  the  effect  that  tlie  domains  of 
all  his  kinsfolk,  after  their  deaths,  should  pass  directly  to  the 
reigning  grand  duke  instead  of  reverting,  as  hitherto,  to  the 
princes'  heirs,  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  thiesesemi-independent 
princelets.  The  further  extension  of  tlie  Muscovite  doniruon 
was  facilitated  by  the  death  of  Casimir  IV.  in  1492,  when  Poland 
and  Lithuania  once  more  parted  company.  The  throne  a£ 
Lithuania  was  now  occupied  by  Casimir's  son  Alexander,  a  weak 
and  lethargic  prince  so  incapable  of  defending  his  posses- 
sions against  the  persistent  attacks  of  the  Muscovites  that  he 
attempted  to  save  them  by  a  matrimonial  compact  and  wedded 
Helena,  Ivan's  daughter.  But  the  clear  determination  of 
Ivan  to  appropriate  as  much  of  Lithuania  as  possible  at  last 
compelled  Alexander  in  r499  to  take  up  arms  against  bis  father- 
in-law.  The  Lithuanians  were  routed  at  Vedrosha  (July  14, 
iSoo),  and  in  rjos  Alexander  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  by 
ceding  to  Ivan  Chernigov,  Starodub,  Novgorod-Syeversk  and 
sixteen  other  towns. 

It  was  in  the  rdgn  of  Ivan  IIL  that  Muscovy  rejected  the 
Tatar  yoke.  In  r48o  Ivan  refused  to  pay  the  customary  tribute 
to  the  grand  Khan  Ahmed.  When,  however,  the  grand  khan 
marched  against  him,  Ivan's  courage  began  to  fail,  and  only 
the  stem  exhortations  of  the  high-spirited  bishop  of  Rostov, 
Vassian,  could  induce  him  to  take  the  field.  All  through  the 
autumn  the  Russian  and  Tatar  hosts  confronted  each  other  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Ugra,  till  the  nth  of  November,  when 
Ahmed  retired  into  the  steppe.  In  the  following  year  the  grand 
khan,  while  preparing  a  second  expedition  agaiiist  Moscow, 
was  suddenly  attacked,  routed  and  slain  by  Ivak,  the  khan  of 
the  Nogai  Tatars,  whereupon  the  Golden  Horde  suddenly  fell 
to  pieces.  In  1487  Ivan  reduced  the  kJianate  ot  Kazan  (one  of 
the  offshoots  of  the  Horde)  to  the  condition  of  a  vassal-slate, 
though  in  his  later  years  it  broke  away  from  his  suzerainty. 
With  the  other  Mahommedaa  powers,  the  khan  of  the  Crimen 
and  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  Ivan's  relations  were  pacific  and 
even  amicable.  The  Crimean  khan,  MengU  Girai,  helped  him 
against  Lithuania  and  facilitated  the  opening  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  between  Moscow  and  Constantinople,  where  the 
first  Russian  embassy  appeared  in  1495. 

The  character  of  the  government  of  Muscovy  under  Ivan  IIL 
changed  caaentially  and  took,  on  an  autocratic  form  which  it 
had  never  had  before.  This  was  due  not  merely  to  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  hegemony  of  Moscow  over  the  other  Russian 
lands,  but  even  more  to  the  simultaneous  growth  .of  new  and 
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antic  principlea  falUng  upon  a  aofl  almdy  prepared  forthem. 
After  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  orthodor  canonists  were  in- 
clined to  regard  the  Muscovite  grand  dukes  as  the  succcssoib 
by  the  Byzantine  emperois.  This  movement  coincided  with  a 
change  in  the  family  cireumstanccs  of  Ivan  lU.  After  the 
death  of  his  fint  consort,  Maria  of  Tver  (1467),  at  the  suggestion 
d  Fope  Paul  II.  (1469),  who  hoped  thereby  to  bind  Russia  to  the 
bo^  see,  Ivan  III.  wedded  the  Catholic  Zoe  Palaeologa  (better 
known  by  her  orthodox  name  of  Sophia),  daughter  of  Thomas, 
despot  of  the  Morea,  who  claimed  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
as  the  nearest  relative  of  the  last  Greek  emperor.  The  p){ncess, 
however,  clave  to  her  family  traditjons,  and  awoke  imperial 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  her  consort.  It  was  through  her  influence 
that  the  ceremonious  etiquette  of  Constantinople  (along  with 
the  imperial  double-headed  eag^e  and  all  that  it  implied)  was 
adopted  by  the  court  of  Moscow.  The  grand  duke  henceforth 
held  aloof  from  his  boyais;  The  old  patriarchal  systems  of 
government  vanished.  The  boyars  were  no  longer  consulted 
on  affairs  of  state.  The  sovereign  became  sacrosanct,  while 
the  boyais  wen  reduced  to  the  level  of  slaves  absolutely  de- 
{tendeot  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  The  boyars  naturally 
resented  so  insulting  a  revolution,  and  straggled  against  it,  at 
fint  with  some  success.  But  the  dever  Greek  lady  prevailed 
in  the  end,  and  h  was  her  son  Vasily,  not  Maria  of  Tver's  son, 
Demetrius,  who  was  ultimately  crowned  co-regent  with  his 
fatheT  (April  14,  1502).  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  III.  that 
the  firet  Russian  "  Law  Book,"  or  code,  was  complied  by  the 
scribe  Gusev.  Ivan  did  his  utmost  to  promote  dvilizatioD  in 
his  realm,  and  with  that  object  invited  many  foreign  masters 
and  artificers  to  settle  in  Muscovy,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was 
the  Italian  Ridolfo  di  Fioravante,  nicknamed  Aristotle  because 
of  his  extraordinary  knowledge,  who  built  the  cathedrals  of  the 
Assumption  (Uspcnski)  and  of  Saint  Michael  or  the  Holy  Arch- 
angels in  the  Kreml. 

See  P.  Pieriing,  Marian  iTtni  bar  9»  YaHean,  ttan  HI  H  Saptit 
PaiMapu  (Paris,  1891 ) ;  E.  I.  Kashprovsky.  The  Siniufe  afltan  III. 
wilh  Stitsmuml  I.  (Rub.)  (Nizhni,  1899);  S.  M.  Sola7cv,  Hiiltrf  of 
Russia  (Rus.),  vol.  v.  (St  Petersburg,  I89S)> 

IVAN IV.,  called  "the  Terrible  "  (1530-1584),  tsarof  Muscovy, 
was  the  son  of  Vasily  [Basil]  III  Ivanovich,  grand  duke  of 
Muscovy,  by  his  second  wife,  Helena  Glinska.  Bom  on  the 
zjth  of  August  15J0,  he  was  proclaimed  grand  duke  on  the 
death  of  his  father  (1533),  and  took  the  government  into  his  own 
hands  in  1544,  being  then  fourteen  years  old.  Ivan  IV.  was  in 
every  respect  precodous;  but  from  the  first  there  was  what 
we  should  now  call  a  neurotic  strain  in  bis  character.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  three,  his  mother  when  he  was  only  seven,  and 
he  grew  up  in  a  brutal  and  degrading  environment  where  he 
learnt  to  hold  human  life  and  human  dignity  in  contempt.  He 
was  maltreated  by  the  leading  boyars  whom  successive  revolu- 
tions placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  hence  he  conceived  an 
inextinguishable  hatred  of  their  whole  order  and  a  corresponding 
fondness  for  the  merchant  dass,  their  natural  enemies.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  entertained  an  exalted  idea  of  his  own  divine 
authority,  and  his  studies  were  largdy  devoted  to  searching 
In  the  Scriptures  and  the  Slavonic  chronicles  for  sanctions  and 
precedents  for  the  exercise  and  development  of  his  right  divine. 
He  first  asserted  his  power  by  literally  throwing  to  the  dogs  the 
last  of  his  boyar  tyrants,  and  shortly  afterwards  announced  his 
intention  of  assuming  the  title  of  tsar,  a  title  which  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  coveted  but  never  dared  to  assume  publidy. 
On  the  iBth  of  January  1547,  he  was  crowned  the  first  Russian 
tsar  by  the  metropoUtan  of  Moscow;  on  the  3rd  of  February 
in  the  same  year  he  selected  as  his  wife  from  among  the  virgins 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  Russia  for  his  inspection,  Anastasia 
Zakharina-Koshkina,  the  sdon  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
better  known  by  its  later  name  of  Romanov. 

Hitherto,  by  his  own  showing,  the  private  life  of  the  young 
tsar  had  been  unspeakably  abominable,  but  his  sensitive  con- 
science (he  was  naturally  religious)  induced  him,  in  1550,  to 
summon  a  Zemsky  Sober  or  national  assembly,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  to  which  he  made  a  curious  public  confession  of  the  sins 
of  h^  youth,  and  at  the  same  time  promised  that  the  realm  of 


Russia  (for  whose  dilapidation  he  blamed  the  boyar  regents) 
should  henceforth  be  governed 'justly  and  mercifully.  In  1551 
the  tsar  submitted  to  a  synod  of  prelates  a  hundred  questions 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  remedying  existing  evils,  for  which  reason 
the  decrees  of  this  synod  are  generally  called  Sto^  or  cenluria. 
The  decennium  extending  from  1550  to  1560  was  the  good  period 
of  Ivan  IV.'s  reign,  when  he  deliberatdy  broke  away  from  his 
disreputable  post  and  surrounded  himself  with  good  men  of 
lowly  origin.  It  was  not  only  that  be  hated  and  £strusted  the 
boyan,  but  he  was  already  statesman  enough  to  discern  that  they 
could  not  be  fitted  into  the  new  order  of  things  which  he  aimed  at 
introducing.  Ivan  meditated  The  regeneration  of  Muscovy,  and 
the  only  men  who  could  assist  him  in  his  task  were  men  who 
could  look  steadily  forward  to  the  future  because  they  bad  no 
past  to  look  back  upon,  men  who  would  unflinchingly  obey  their 
sovereign  because  they  owed  their  whole  political  significance  to 
him  alone.  The  chief  of  these  men  of  good-will  were  Alexis 
Adashev  and  the  monk  Sylvester,  men  of  so  obscure  an  origin 
that  almost  every  detail  of  their  lives  is  conjectural,  but  both 
of  them,  morally,  the  best  Muscovites  of  their  day.  Their  in- 
fluence upon  the  young  tsar  was  profoundly  beneficial,  and  the 
period  of  their  administration  coincides  with  the  most  glorious 
period  of  Ivan's  ragn— the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Kazan  and 
Astrakhan. 

In  the  course  of  1551  one  of  the  factionsr  of  Kaxan  offered 
the  whole  khanate  to  the  young  tsar,  and  on  the  3otb  of  August 
IS5>  he  stood  before  its  walls  with  an  army  of  150,000  men  and 
50  gtms.  The  siege  was  long  and  costly;  the  army  suflcred 
severely;  and  only  the  tenadty  of  the  tsar  kept  it  in  camp  for 
six  weeks.  But  on  the  snd  of  October  the  fortress,  which  had 
been  heroically  defended,  was  taken  by  assault.  The  conquest 
of  Kazan  was  an  epoch-making  event  in  the  history  of  eastern 
Europe.'  It  was  not  only  the  first  territorial  conquest  from  the 
Tatars,  before  whom  Muscovy  had  humbled  hetsdf  for  genera- 
tions; at  Kazan  Asia,  in  the  name  of  Mahomet,  had  fought 
behind  its  last  trench  against  Christian  Europe  marshalled 
beneath  the  banner  of  the  tsar  of  Muscovy.  For  the  flzst  time  the 
Volga  became  a  Russian  river.  Nothing  could  now  retard  the 
natural  advance  of  the  young  Russian  state  towards  the  east  and 
the  south-east.  In  1554  Astrakhan  fell  almost  without  a  blow. 
By  1560  all  the  Finnic  and  Tatar  tribes  between  the  Oka  and  the 
Kama  had  become  Russian  subjects.  Ivan  was  also  the  first 
tsar  who  dared  to  attack  the  Crimea.  In  1555  he  sent  Ivan 
Sheremetev  against  Perekop,  and  Shcremctev  routed  the  Tatars 
in  a  great  two  days'  battle  at  Sudbisbcnska.  Some  of  Ivan's 
advisers,  induding  both  Sylvester  and  Adashev,  now  advised 
him  to  make  an  end  of  the  Crimean  khanate,  as  he  had  already 
made  an  end  of  the  khanates  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan.  But 
Ivan,  wiser  in  his  generation,  knew  that  the  thing  was  impossible, 
in  view  of  the  immense  distance  to  be  traversed,  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Grand  Turk  from  whom  it  would  have  to  be 
wrested.  It  was  upon  Livonia  that  his  eyes  were  fixed,  which 
was  comparativdy  near  at  hand  and  promised  him  a  seaboard 
and  direct  communication  with  western  Europe.  Ivan  IV.,  tike 
Peter  I.  after  him,  clearly  recognized  the  necessity  of  raising 
Muscovy  to  the  level  of  her  neighbours.  He  proposed  to  do  so 
by  promoting  a  wholesale  immigration  into  bis  tsardom  of 
master-workmen  and  skilled  artificers.  But  all  his  neighbours, 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  a  dvilized  Muscovy,  com- 
bined to  thwart  him.  Charles  V.  even  went  so  far  as  to  disperse 
193  skilled  Germans  whom  Ivan's  agent  had  collected  and 
brought  to  Llibeck  for  shipment  to  a  Baltic  port.  After  this, 
Ivan  was  obliged  to  help  himself  as  best  he  could.  His  oppor- 
tunity seemed  to  have  come  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century,  the  Order  of  the  Sword  broke  up,  and  the  possession 
of  Livonia  was  fiercely  contested  between  Sweden,  Poland  and 
Denmark.  Ivan  intervened  in  1558  and  quickly  captured 
Narva,  Dorpat  and  a  dozen  smaller  fortresses;  then,  in  1560, 
Livonia  placed  hendf  beneath  the  protection  of  Poland,  and 
King  Sigismund  II.  warned  Ivan  off  the  premises. 

By  this  time,  Ivan  had  entered  upon  the  second  and  evil 
portion  of  his  leign.    As  early  as  1553  he  had  ceased  to  trust 
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Sylvester  and  Adashev,  owing  to  thdr  extraordinary  backward- 
oess  in  supporting  the  claims  of  bis  inlant  son  to  the  throne 
while  he  himself  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  The  ambiguous  and 
ungrateful  conduct  of  the  tsar's  intimate  friends  and  protigfs 
on  this  occasion  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  he 
bad  good  reason  to  resent  it.  Nevertheless,  on  his  recovery, 
much  to  his  credit,  he  overlooked  it,  and  they  continued  to  direct 
affairs  for  six  years  longer.  Then  the  dispute  about  the  Crimea 
arose,  and  Ivan  became  convinced  that  they  were  mediocre 
politicians  as  well  as  unti\istworthy  friends.  In  1560  both  of 
them  disappeared  from  the  scene,  Sylvester  into  a  monastery 
at  his  own  request,  while  Adashev  died  the  same  year,  in  honour- 
able exile  as  a  general  in  Livonia.  The  death  of  his  deeply 
beloved  consort  Anastasia  and  his  son  Demetrius,  and  the 
desertion  of  his  one  bosom  friend  Prince  Kurbsky,  about  the 
same  time,  seem  to  have  infuriated  Ivan  against  God  and  man. 
During  the  next  ten  years  (1560-1570)  terrible  and  horrible 
things  happened  in  the  realm  of  Muscovy.  The  tsar  himself 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  apprehension,  imagining  that  every 
man's  hand  was  against  liim.  On  the  3rd  of  December  X564  he 
quitted  Moscow  with  his  whole  family.  On  the  3rd  of  January 
1565  be  declared  in  an  open  letter  addressed  to  tho  metropolitan 
bis  intention  to  abdicate.  The  common  people,  whom  he  had 
always  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  boyars,  thereupon  im- 
plored him  to  come  back  on  his  own  terms.  He  consented  to  do 
so,  but  entrenched  himself  within  a  peculiar  instilulion,  the 
oprichino  or  "  separate  estate."  Certain  towns  and  districts  all 
over  Russia  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  realm,  and  their 
revenues  were  assigned  to  the  maintenance  of  the  tsar's  new 
court  and  household,  which  was  to  consist  of  1000  carefully 
selected  boyars  and  lower  dignitaries,  with  their  families  and 
suites,  in  the  midst  of  whom  Ivan  henceforth  lived  exclusively. 
The  oprichitio  was  no  constitutional  innovation.  The  duma,  or 
council,  still  attended  to  all  the  details  of  the  administration; 
the  old  boyars  still  retdned  their  ancient  offices  and  dignities. 
The  only  difference  was  that  the  tsar  had  cut  himself  oS  from 
them,  and  they  were  net  even  to  communicate  with  him  except 
on  extraordinary  and  exceptional  occasions.  The  oprickniki, 
as  being  the  exclusive  favourites  of  the  tsar,  naturally,  in  their 
own  interests,  hardened  the  tsar's  heart  against  all  outsiders, 
and  trampled  with  impunity  upon  every  one  beyond  the  charmed 
circle.  "Their  first  and  most  notable  victim  was  Philip,  the 
saintly  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  who  was  strangled  for  condemn- 
ing the  oprxekina  as  an  unchristian  institution,  and  refusing  to 
bless  the  tsar  (1569).  Ivan  had  stopped  at  Tver,  to  murder  St 
Philip,  while  on  his  way  to  destroy  the  second  wealthiest  city 
in  bis  tsardom — Great  Novgorod.  A  delator  of  infamous  char- 
acter, one  Peter,  had  accused  the  authorities  of  the  city  to  the 
tsar  of  conspiracy;  Ivan,  without  even  confronting  the  Nov- 
gorodians  with  their  accuser,  proceeded  at  the  end  of  1569  to 
punish  them.  After  ravaging  the  land,  his  own  land,  like  a  wild 
beast,  he  entered  the  city  on  the  8th  of  January  1570,  and  for 
the  next  five  weeks,  systematically  and  deliberately,  day  after 
day,  massacred  batches  of  every  class  of  the  population.  Every 
monastery,  church,  manor-house,  warehouse  and  farm  within  a 
circuit  of  100  m.  was  then  wrecked,  plundered  and  left  roofless, 
all  goods  were  pillaged,  all  cattle  destroyed.  Not  till  the  13th 
of  February  were  the  miserable  remnants  of  the  population 
permitted  to  rebuild  their  houses  and  cultivate  their  fields 
once  more. 

An  intermittent  and  desultory  war,  with  Sweden  and  Poland 
simultaneously,  for  the  possession  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia, 
went  on  from  156a  to  rs8>.  Ivan's  generals  (he  himself  rarely 
took  the  field)  were  generally  successful  at  first,  and  bore  down 
their  enemies  by  sheer  numbers,  capturing  scores  of  fortresses 
and  towns.  But  in  the  end  the  superior  military  efficiency  of 
the  Swedes  and  Poles  invariably  prevailed.  Ivan  was  also  tin- 
fortunate  in  having  for  his  chief  antagonist  Stephen  Btthory, 
one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age.  Thus  all  his  strenuous 
efforts,  all  his  enormous  sacrifices,  came  to  nothing.  The  West 
was  too  strong  for  him.  By  the  peace  of  Zapoii  (January  15th, 
iSSi)  he  surteodeted  Livonia  with  Polotsk  to  Batboiy,  and  by 


the  truce  of  Ilyusa  he  at  the  same  time  abandoned  Ingria  Xa  Hat 

Swedes.  The  Baltic  seaboard  was  k)st  to  Muscovy  for  another 
century  and  a  half.  In  his  latter  years  Ivan  cultivated  friendly 
relations  with  England,  in  the  hope  of  securing  some  share  in  the 
benefits  of  civilization  from  the  friendship  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
one  of  whose  ladies,  Mary  Hastings,  he  wished  to  marry,  though 
his  fifth  wife,  Martha  Nagaya,  was  still  alive.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  Ivan  was  partially  consoled  for  his  failure  in  the  west 
by  the  unexpected  acquisition  of  the  lungdom  of  Siberia  in  the 
east,  which  was  first  subdued  by  the  Cossack  hetmao  Eimak 
or  Yermak  in  158X. 

In  November  1580  Ivan  in  a  fit  of  ungovernable  fuiy  at  some 
contradiction  or  reproach,  struck  hia  eldest  surviving  ton  Ivan, 
a  prince  of  rare  promise,  whom  he  passionately  loved,  a  blow 
which  proved  fatal.  In  an  agony  of  remorse,  he  would  now  have 
abdicated  "  as  being  unworthy  to  reign  longer ";  but  his 
trembling  boyars,  fearing  some  dark  ruse,  refused  to  obey  any  one 
but  himself.  Three  years  later,  on  the  rSth  of  March  1584, 
while  playing  at  chess,  he  suddenly  fell  backwards  in  his  chair 
and  was  removed  to  his  bed  in  a  dying  condition.  At  the  last 
moment  he  assumed  the  hood  of  the  strictest  order  of  hermits, 
and  died  as  the  monk  Jonah. 

Ivan  IV.  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  natural  ability.  His 
political  foresight  was  extraordinary.  He  anticipated  the 
ideals  of  Feter  the  Great,  and  only  failed  in  realizing  ihcm  because 
his  material  resources  were  inadequate.  But  admiration  of  his 
talents  must'  not  blind  us  to  his  moral  worthlcssncss,  nor  is  it 
right  to  cast  the  blame  for  his  excesses  On  the  brutal  and  vicious 
society  in  which  he  lived.  The  same  society  which  produced  his 
infamous  favourites  also  produced  St  Philip  of  Moscow,  and  by 
refusing  to  listen  to  St  Pliilip  Ivan  sank  below  even  the  not  very 
lofty  moral  standard  of  his  own  age.  He  certainly  left  Muscovite 
society  worse  than  be  found  it,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for 
the  horrors  of  "  the  Great  Anarchy,"  Personally,  Ivan  was  tall 
and  well-made,  with  high  shoulders  and  a  broad  chest.  His  eyes 
were  small  and  restless,  his  nose  hooked,  he  had  a  beard  and 
moustaches  of  imposing  length.  His  face  had  a  sinister,  troubled 
expression;  but  an  enigmatical  smile  played  perpetually 
around  his  lips.  He  was  the  best  educated  and  the  hardest 
worked  man  of  his  age.  His  memory  was  astonishing,  his 
energy  indefatigable.  As  far  as  possible  he  saw  to  everything 
peisonally,  and  never  sent  away  a  petitioner  of  the  lower  orders. 

See  S.  M,  Solov'cv,  Uhtory  of  Fusiia  (Rus.)  vol,  v,  (St  Petersburg. 
1895);  A.  Brtkkncr,  Ceukichie  Rmsitands  bis  turn  Ende  des  tSten 
Jakrhunietts  (Cotha,  1896);  E,  Tikhomirov,  Tkt  first  Tsar  «! 
Uascafy,  lva»  IV.  (Ru«.J  (Moscow,  1888);  L.  G.  T.  Tidander. 
KriKt  meUan  Sverige  och  Ryssland  dren  J55S-IS57  (VcsterAs,  1888); 
P.  Picrline,  Un  Arbitrage  pontifical  au  Xvl*  sihle  entre  Us  Pologne 
el  la  Rttssv  (BruxellM.  1890);  V.  V.  Novodvorhky,  The  Strault  for 
Livonia,  iSTO-iS^i  (Rus.)  (St  Pctcnburg,  1904);  K.  WaliiScwski, 
/•ra  U  ImHU  (Paris,  1904);  R.  N.  Bam,  Simme  Eurtpt,  ch.  s 
(Cambridge,  1907). 

Ivan  V.'  (1666-1696),  tsar  of  Russia,  was  the  son  of  Tsar 
Alexius  Mikhailovich  and  his  first  consort  Miloslavzkoya. 
Physically  and  mentally  deficient,  Ivan  was  the  mere  tool  of  the 
party  in  Muscovy  who  would  have  kept  the  children  of  the  tsar 
Alexis,  by  his  second  consort  Natalia  Naruishkina,  from  the 
throne.  In  1683  the  party  of  progress,  headed  by  Artamon 
Matvycev  and  the  tsaritsa  Natalia,  passed  Ivan  over  and  placed 
his  half-brother,  the  vigorous  and  promising  little  tsarevicb 
Peter,  on  the  throne.  On  the  J3rd  of  May,  however,  the  Naruish- 
kin  faction  was  overthrown  by  the  j/ryc//st  (musketeers),  secretly 
worked  upon  by  Ivan's  half-sister  Sophia,  and  Ivan  was  associ- 
ated as  tsar  with  Peter.  Three  days  later  he  was  proclaimed 
"  first  tsar,"  in  order  still  further  to  depress  the  Naruishkins,  and 
place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Sophia  exclusively.  In 
1689  the  name  of  Ivan  was  used  as  a  pretext  by  Sophia  in  her 
attempt  to  oust  Feter  from  the  throne  altogether.  Ivan  was 
made  to  distribute  beakers  of  wine  to  his  sister's  adherents  with 
his  own  hands,  but  subsequently,  beneath  the  influence  of  his 
uncle  Prozorovsky,  he  openly  declared  that  "  even  for  his  sister's 

^  Ivan  v.,  if  vc  count  from  the  first  grand  duke  of  thar  name,  as 
most  Russian  hi»torians  do;  Ivan  It.,  if,  with  the  minority,  we 
reckon  from  Ivan  the  Teirible  as  the  fiiit  Rusaan  tsar. 
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lake,  lie  would  quarrel  no  longer  with  his  dear  brother."  During 
the  reign  of  his  colleague  Peter,  Ivan  V.  took  do  pert  whatever 
in  aSuirs,  but  devoted  hirtiseU  "  to  incessant  prayer  and  rigorous 
fasting."  On  the  9th  of  January  1684  he  married  Praskovia 
Saltuikova,  who  bore  him  five  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Anne, 
ultimately  ascended  the  Russian  throne.  In  his  last  yean  Ivao 
was  a  paralytic.    He  died  on  the  19th  of  January  1696. 

See  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  TV  Firil  Komanoft  (London,  T905);  M.  P. 
PtKodin,  Tlu  First  SmnUat  Yurstjlke  lAJt  tj Piter  the  Crtal  (Rus.) 
(Moscow,  187s). 

IVAH  VI.  (i740-r764),  emperor  of  Russia,  was  the  son  of 
Prince  Antony  Ulrich  of  Brunswick,  and  the  princess  Anna 
Leopoldovna  of  Mecklenburg,  and  great-nephew  of  the  empress 
Anne,  who  adopted  him  and  declared  him  her  successor  on  the 
Slh  of  October  1740,  when  he  was  only  eight  weeks  old.  Onthc 
death  of  Anne  (October  17th)  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and 
on  the  following  day  Ernest  Johann  Bircn,  duke  of  Courland, 
was  appointed  regent.  On  the  fall  of  Biren  (November  8th), 
the  regency  passed  to  the  baby  tsar's  mother,  though  the  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  the  capable  vice-chancellor,  Andrei 
Osterman.  A  little  more  than  twelve  months  latir,  a  coup 
d'Uat  placed  the  tsesarevna  Elizabeth  on  the  throne  (December 
6,  1741),  and  Ivan  and  his  family  were  imprisoned  in  the 
fortress  of  DUnamande  (Ust  Dvinsk)  (December  13,  1742) 
after  a  preliminary  detention  at  Riga,  ftom  whence  the  new 
empress  had  at  first  decided  to  send  them  home  to  Brunswick. 
In  June  1744  they  were  transferred  to  Kholmogory  on  the  White 
Sea,  where  Ivan,  isolated  from  his  family,  and  seeing  nobody 
but  his  gaoler,  remained  for  the  nezt  twelve  years.  Rumouis 
of  his  confinement  at  Kholmogory  having  leaked  out,  he  was 
secretly  transferred  to  the  fortress  of  Schlttsselburg  (1756), 
where  he  was  still  more  rigorously  guarded,  the  very  commandant 
of  the  fortress  not  knowing  who  "  a  certain  arrcstant "  com- 
mitted to  his  care  really  was.  On  the  accession  of  Peter  III. 
the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner  seemed  about  to  be 
ameliorated,  for  the  kind-hearted  emperor  visited  and  sym- 
pathized with  him;  hut  Peter  himself  was  overthrown  a  few 
weeks  later.  In  the  instructions  sent  to  Ivan's  guardian.  Prince 
Churmtyev,  the  latter  was  ordered  to  chain  up  his  charge,  and 
even  scourge  him  should  he  become  refractory.  On  the  accession 
of  Catherine  still  more  stringent  orders  were  sent  to  (he  officer 
in  charge  of  "  the  nameless  one."  If  any  attempt  were  made 
from  outside  to  release  him,  the  prisoner  was  to  be  put  to  death; 
in  no  circumstances  was  he  to  be  delivered  alive  into  any  one's 
hands,  even  if  his  deliverers  produced  the  empress's  own  sign- 
manual  authorizing  his  release.  By  this  time,  twenty  years  of 
solitary  confinement  had  disturbed  Ivan's  mental  equilibrium, 
though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  actually  insane.  Never- 
theless, despite  the  mystery  surrounding  him,  he  was  well  aware 
of  his  imperial  origin,and  always  called  himself  ;Dn«{or(sovercign). 
Though  instructions  had  been  given  to  keep  him  ignorant,  he 
had  been  taught  his  letters  and  could  read  his  Bible.  Nor  could 
his  residence  at  SchlUssclburg  remain  concealed  for  ever,  and 
its  discovery  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin.  A  sub-lieutenant  of  the 
garrison,  Vasily  Mirovich,  found  out  all  about  him,  and  formed 
a  plan  for  freeing  and  proclaiming  him  emperor.  At  midnight 
on  the  sth  of  July  1764,  Mirovich  won  over  some  of  the  garrison, 
arrested  the  commandant,  Berednikov,  and  demanded  the 
delivery  of  Ivan,  who  there  and  then  was  murdered  by  his 
gaolers  in  obedience  to  the  secret  instructions  already  in  their 
possession. 

Set  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  TIk  PupOt  of  Peler  lite  Greal  OMnion,  1897): 
M.  Scmevnky,  Jpon  VI.  Anlenmiek  (Rus.)  (St  Petersburg,  1866): 
A.  BrOckncr,  The  Emperor  Ivan  VI.  and  hts  Family  (Rus.)  (Moscow, 
J874);  V.  A.  Bilbasov,  CtichickU  Catherme  It.  (vol.  ii.,  Berlin. 
1891-189})-  (R.  N.  B.) 

IVAMGOROD.  a  fortified  town  oF  Russian  Poland,  in  the 
government  of  Lublin,  64  m.  by  rail  S.E.  from  Warsaw,  at  the 
conflueoce  of  the  Wieprz  with  the  Vistula.  It  is  defended  by 
nine  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula  and  by  three  on  the 
left  bank,  and,  with  Warsaw,  Novo-Georgievsk  and  Brest- 
titovsk,  forms  the  Polish  "  quadiilateraL" 


9> 

IVANOVO'VOZmSBnK,  a. town  of  middle  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Vladimir,  86  m.  by  rail  N.of  the  town  of  Vladimir. 
Pop.  (1887)  »,ooo;  (1900)  64,628.  It  consists  of  what  were 
originally  two  villages — Ivanovo,  dating  from  the  16th  century, 
and  Voznesensk,  of  much  more  recent  date — imited  into  a  town 
in  i86t.  Of  best  note  among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  and  the  church  of  the  Intercession  of  the  Virgin, 
formerly  associated  with  an  important  monastery  founded  in 
1579  and  abandoned  in  1754.  One  of  the  colleges  of  the  town 
contains  a  pubh'c  library.  Linen-weaving  was  introduced  in 
I75t,  and  in  1776  the  manufacture  of  chintzes  was  brought  from 
Schlttsselburg.  The  town  has  cottonfactories,calicopiint-works, 
iron-works  and  chemical  works. 

IVASS  BDNLAUSI  (d.  873),  son  of  Ragnar  Lothbrok,  the 
great  Viking  chidtain,  is  known  in  English  and  Continental 
annals  as  Inuaer,  Ingwar  or  Hingwar.  He  was  one  of  the 
Danish  leaders  in  the  Shcppcy  expedition  of  855  and  was  perhaps 
present  at  the  siege  of  York  in  867.  The  chief  incident  in  his 
life  was  his  share  in  the  martyrdom  of  St  Edmund  in  870.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  Danes  on  that  occasion, 
and  by  this  act  he  probably  gained  the  epithet  "  crudcUssimus " 
by  which  he  is  usually  described.  It  is  probable  that  he  is  to  be 
identified  with  Imhar,  king  of  the  Norsemen  of  all  Ireland  and 
Britain,  who  was  active  in  Ireland  between  the  yean  852  and 
873,  the  year  of  his  death. 

IVIZA,  Ibiza  or  Ivi;a,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
belonging  to  Spain,  and  forming  part  of  the  archipelago  known  as 
the  Balearic  Islands  {q.v.).  Pop.  (1900)  23,524;  area  228  sq.  m. 
Iviza  lies  50  m.  S.W.  of  Majorca  and  about  60  m.  from  Capf  San 
Martin  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  Its  greatest  length  from  north-east 
to  south-west  is  about  25  m.  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  13  m. 
The  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  small  bays,  the  principal  of 
which  are  those  of  San  Antonio  on  the  north-west,  and  of  Iviza 
on  the  south-cast.  Of  all  the  Balearic  group,  Ivtza  is  the  most 
varied  in  its  scenery  and  the  most  fruitful.  The  hilly  parts 
which  culminate  in  the  Pico  de  Atalayasa  (1560  ft.),  arc  richly 
wooded.  The  climate  is  for  the  most  part  mild  and  agreeable, 
though  the  hot  winds  from  the  African  coast  are  sometimes 
troublesome.  OH,  com  and  fruits  (of  which  the  most  important 
are  the  fig,  prickly  pear,  almond  and  carob-bean)  arc  the  prindpal 
products;  hemp  and  flax  are  also  grown,  but  the  bhabitants  are 
rather  indolent,  and  their  modes  of  culture  are  very  primitive. 
There  are  numerous  salt-pans  along  the  coast,  which  were 
formerly  worked  by  the  Spanish  government.  Fruit,  salt,  char- 
coal,  lead  and  stocliings  of  native  manufactun  are  exported. 
The  imports  are  rice,  flour,  sugar,  woollen  goods  and  cotton. 
The  capital  of  the  island,  and,  indeed,  the  only  town  of  much 
importance — for  the  popiUation  is  remarkably  scattered — is 
Iviza  or  La  Ciudad  (6527),  a  fortified  town  on  the  south-east 
coast,  consisting  of  a  lower  and  upper  portion,  and  possessing 
a  good  harbour,  a  13th-century  Gothic  collegiate  church  and  an 
ancient  castle.     Iviza  was  the  see  of  a  bishop  from  1782  to  1851. 

South  of  Iviza  Ucs  the  smaller  and  more  irregular  island  of 
Formentera  (pop.,  1900,  2243;  area,  37  sq.  m.),  which  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  production  of  wheat.  With  Iviza  it 
agrees  both  in  general  appearance  and  in  the  character  of  its 
products,  but  it  is  altogether  destitute  of  streams.  Goats  and 
sheep  are  found  in  the  mountains,  and  the  coasts  are  greatly 
frequented  by  flamingoes.  Iviza  and  Formentera  are  the  principal 
islands  of  the  lesser  or  western  Balearic  group,  formerly  known 
as  the  Pityusae  or  Pine  Islands. 

IVORY,  SIR  JAHES  (1765-1842),  Scottish  mathematician, 
was  bom  in  Dundee  in  1765,  In  1779  he  entered  the  imivcrsity 
of  St  Andre?rs,  distinguishing  himself  especially  in  mathematics. 
He  then  studied  theology;  but,  after  two  sessions  at  St  Andrews 
and  one  at  Edinburgh,  he  abandoned  all  idea  of  the  church,  and 
in  1786  he  became  an  assistant-teacher  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosoghy  in  a  newly  established  academy  at  Dundee. 
Three  years  later  he  became  partner  in  and  manager  of  a  flax- 
spinning  company  at  Douglastown  in  Forfarshire,  still,  howevet, 
prosecuting  in  moments  of  leisure  his  favourite  studies.  He  was 
essentially  a  self-trained  mathematician,  and  was  not  only  deeply 
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vened  in  ancient  and  modem  geometiy,  but  alw  had  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  analytical  metliods  and  discoveries  of  the  conti- 
nental mathematicians.  His  earliest  memoir,  dealing  with  an 
analytical  expression  for  the  rectification  of  the  ellipse,  is  pub- 
lished in  the  TroHsaclions  «/  Uie  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgk 
(1796);  and  this  and  his  later  papers  on  "  Cubic  Equations  " 
(1799)  and  "  Kepler's  Problem  "  (1803)  evince  great  facility 
in  the  handling  of  algebraic  formulae.  In  Z804  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  flax-spinning  company  of  which  he  was  manager, 
he  obtained  one  of  the  mathematical  chairs  in  the  Royal  Military 
College  at  Marlow  (afterwards  removed  to  Sandhurst);  and  till 
the  year  1816,  when  failing  health  obliged  him  to  resign,  he  dis- 
charged his  professional  duties  with  remarkable  success.  During 
this  period  be  published  in  the  PJiiiosopkual  Transactions  several 
important  memoirs,  which  earned  for  him  the  Copley  medal  in 
1814  and  ensured  his  election  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1S15.  Of  spedal  importance  in  the  history  of  attractions  is 
the  first  of  these  earlier  memoirs  {Pkil.  Trans.t  1809),  in  which 
the  problem  of  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid  upon  an 
external  point  is  reduced  to  the  simpler  case  of  the  attraction  of 
another  but  related  ellipsoid  upon  a  corresponding  point  interior 
to  it.  This  theorem  is  known  as  Ivory's  theorem.  His  later 
papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transacliom  treat  of  astronomical 
refractions,  of  planetary  perturbations,  of  equilibrium  of  fluid 
masses,  &c.  For  his  investigations  in  the  first  named  of  these 
be  received  a  royal  medal  in  1836  and  again  in  1859.  In  1831, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Brougham,  King  William  IV. 
granted  him. a  pension  of  £300  per  annum,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  Hanoverian  Guelpbic  order  of  knighthood.  Besides  being 
directly  connected  with  the  chief  scientific  societies  of  his  own 
country,  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, &c.,  he  was  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  both  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
CBttingen,    He  died  at  London  on  the  list  of  September  1842. 

A  list  of  his  works  is  given  in  the'  Calaiogu*  if  Scientific  Papers  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

IVORT  (Fr.  ivoire,  Lat.  ebvr),  strictly  tpealung  a  term  confined 
to  the  material  represented  by  the  tusk  of  the  elephant,  and  for 
commercial  purposes  almost  entirely  to  that  of  the  male  elephant. 
In  Africa  both  the  male  and  female  elephant  produce  good-sized 
tusks;  in  the  Indian  variety  the  female  is  much  less  bountifully 
provided,  and  in  Ceylon  perhaps  not  more  than  i  %  of  either  sex 
have  any  tusks  at  all.  Ivory  is  in  substance  very  dense,  the  pores 
close  and  compact  and  filled  with  a  gelatinous  solution  which 
contributes  to  the  beautiful  polish  which  may  be  i^ven  to  it 
and  makes  it  easy  to  work.  It  may  be  placed  between  bone  and 
horn;  more  fibrous  than  bone  and  therefore  less  easily  torn  or 
splintered.  For  a  sdentific  definition  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  better  one  than  that  given  by  Sir  Richard  Owen.  He  says: ' 
"  The  name  ivoiy  is  now  restricted  to  that  modification  of  den- 
tine or  tooth  sutetance  which  in  transverse  sections  or  fractures 
shows  lines  of  different  colours,  or  striae,  proceeding  in  the 
arc  of  a  circle  and  forming  by  their  decussations  minute  curvi- 
linear lozenge-shaped  qiaccs."  These  spaces  are  formed  by  an 
immense  number  of  exceedingly  minute  lubes  pbced  very  close 
together,  radiating  outwards  in  all  directions..  It  is  to  this 
arrangement  of  structure  that  ivory  owes  its  fine  grain  and 
almost  perfect  elasticity,  and  the  peculiar  marking  rescmbbng 
the  engine-turning  on  the  case  of  a  watch,  by  which  many  people 
are  guided  in  distinguishing  it  from  celluloid  or  other  imitations. 
Elephants'  tusks  are  the  upper  incisor  teeth  of  the  animal,  which, 
staiting  in  earliest  youth  from  a  semi-solid  vascular  pulp,  grow 
during  the  whole  of  its  existence,  gathering  phosphates  and  other 
earthy  matters  and  becoming  hardened  as  in  the  formation  of 
teeth  generally.  The  tusk  is  buHt  up  in  layers,  the  inside  layer 
being  the  last  produced.  A  large  proportion  is  embedded  in  the 
bone  sockets  of  the  skull,  and  is  hollow  for  some  distance  up  in  a 
conical  form,  the  boUow  becoming  less  and  less  as  it  is  prolonged 
into  a  narrow  channel  which  runs  along  as  a  thread  or  as  it  is 
iometimes  called,  nerve,  towards  the  point  of  the  tooth.  The 
outer  layer,  or  bark,  is  enamel  of  similar  density  to  the  central 
■Lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts  (i8j6). 


part.  Besides  the  dephant's  tooth  or  tusk  wcncognixe  a*  iv«ty, 
for  commercial  purposes,  the  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  walnit, 
narwhal,  cachalot  or  sperm-whale  and  of  some  animal*  of  the 
wild  boar  class,  such  as  the  warlhog  of  South  Africa.  Practically, 
however,  amongst  these  the  hippo  and  walrus  tusks  are  the  only 
ones  of  importance  for  large  work,  though  boars'  tusks  come  to  the 
sale-rooms  in  considerable  quantities  from  India  and  Africa. 

Generally  speaking,  the  supply  of  ivoty  imported  into  Europe 
comes  from  Africa;  some  is  Asiatic,  but  much  that  is  shipped 
from  India  is  really  African,  coming  by  way  of  Zanzibar  and 
Mozambique  to  Bombay.  A  certain  amount  is  furnished  by  the 
vast  stores  of  remains  of  prehistoric  animals  still  existing  through- 
out Russia,  principally  in  Siberia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lena  and  other  rivers  diacbaiging  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
mammoth  and  mastodon  seem  at  one  time  to  have  been  common 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  gbbe.  In  England  tusks  have  been 
recently  dug  up — for  instance  at  Dungencss — as  long  as  1 :  ft. 
and  weighing  200  lb.  The  Siberian  deposits  have  been  worked 
for  now  nearly  two  centuries.  The  store  appears  to  be  as  in- 
exhaustible as  a  coalfield.  Some  think  that  a  day  may  come 
when  the  spread  of  civilization  may  cause  the  utter  disappearance 
of  the  elephant  in  Africa,  and  that  it  will  be  to  these  deposits 
that  we  may  have  to  turn  as  the  only  source  of  animal  ivory. 
Of  late  years  in  Eo^and  the  use  of  mammoth  ivory  has  shown 
signs  of  decline.  Practically  none  passed  through  the  London 
salesrooms  during  1903-1906.  Before  that,  parcels  of  10  to  30 
tons  were  not  uncommon.  Not  all  of  it  is  good;  perhaps  about 
half  of  what  comes  to  England  is  so,  the  rest  rotten;  specimens, 
however,  are  found  as  perfect  and  in  as  fine  condition  as  if 
recently  killed,  instead  of  having  lain  hidden  and  preserved  for 
thousands  of  years  in  the  icy  ground.  There  is  a  considerable 
literature  (see  Shooting)  on  the  subject  of  big-game  hunting, 
which  includes  that  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus  and  smaller 
tusk-bearing  animals.  Elephants  until  comparatively  recent 
times  roamnl  over  the  whole  of  Africa  from  the  northern  deserts 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  still  abundant  in  Central 
Africa  and  Uganda,  but  civilization  has  gradually  driven  them 
farther  and  farther  into  the  wilds  and  impenetrable  forests  of 
the  interior. 

The  quality  of  ivory  varies  according  to  the  districts  whence 
it  is  obtained,  the  soft  variety  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent being  tho  most  esteemed.  When  in  perfect  condition 
African  ivory  should  be  if  recently  cut  of  a  warm,  transparent, 
mellow  tint,  with  as  little  as  possible  appearance  of  grain  or 
mottling.  Asiatic  ivory  is  of  a  denser  white,  more  open  in 
texture  and  softer  to  work.  But  it  is  apt  to  turn  yellow  sooner, 
and  is  not  so  easy  to  polish.  Unlike  bone,  ivory  requires  no 
preparation,  but  is  fit  for  immediate  working.  'That  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cameroon  is  very  good,  then  ranks  the  ivory 
from  Loango,  Congo,  Gabun  and  Ambriz;  next  the  Gold  Coast, 
Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Coast  Castle.  That  of  French  Sudan 
is  nearly  always  "  ringy,"  and  some  of  the  Ambriz  variety  also. 
We  may  call  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique  varieties  soft;  Angola 
and  Ambriz  all  hard.  Ambriz  ivory  was  at  one  lime  much  es- 
teemed, but  there  is  comparatively  little  now.  Siam  ivory  is 
rarely  if  ever  soft.  Abyssinian  has  its  soft  side,  but  Egypt  is 
practically  the  only  place  where  both  descriptions  are  largely 
distributed.  A  drawback  to  Abyssinian  ivory  is  a  prevalence 
of  a  rather  thick  bark.  Egyptian  is  liable  to  be  cracked,  from 
the  extreme  variations  of  temperature;  more  so  formerly 
than  now,  since  better  methods  of  packing  and  transit  are  used. 
Ivory  is  extremely  sensitive  to  sudden  extremes  of  temperature; 
for  this  reason  billiard  balls  should  be  kept  when  the  temperature 
is  fairly  equable. 

The  market  terms  by  which  descriptions  of  ivoty  are  dis- 
tinguished are  liable  to  mislead.  They  refer  to  ports  of  shipment 
rather  than  to  places  of  origin.  For  instance,  "  Malta  "  ivory 
is  a  well-understood  term,  yet  there  are  no  ivory  producing 
animals  in  that  island. 

Tusks  should  be  regular  and  tapering  in  shape,  not  very 
curved  or  twisted,  for  economy  in  cutting;  the  coat  fine,  thin, 
clear  and  transparent.    The  substance  of  ivoiy  is  so  dastic 
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■nd  8ex>bk  that  fiffllmt  nding-wiiita  have  been  cut  longl- 
tudinaUy  (torn  whole  tuiks.  The  size  to  which  tusks  grow  mi 
are  brought  to  market  depends  on  race  rather  than  on  siie  of 
elephants.  The  Utter  run  largest  In  equatorial  Africa.  Asiatic 
bull  dephant  tusks  seldom  exceed  50  lb  in  weight,  though 
lengths  of  q  ft.  and  up  to  150  S>  weight  are  not  entirely  un- 
known. Record  lengtlu  for  African  tudts  are  the  one  presented 
to  George  V.,  when  prince  of  Wales,  on  his  marriage  (1893), 
measuring  8  ft.  7)  in.  and  weighing  165  tb,  and  the  pair  of  tu^ 
which  were  brought  to  the  Zanzibar  market  by  natives  in  1898, 
weighing  together  over  450  lb.  One  of  the  Utter  is  new  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum  at  ScAith'  Kensington ;  the  other  is 
in  Messrs  Rodgers  &  Co.'s  collection  at  Sheffield.  For  length 
the  longest  known  are  those  belonging  to  Messrs  Rowland  Ward, 
Piccadilly,  which  measure  11  ft.  and  ti  ft.  s  >n-  respectively, 
with  t  combined  wdght  of  igi  lb.  Osteodentinc,  resulting  from 
the  effects  of  injuries  from  spearheads  or  bullets,  b  sometimes 
found  in  tusks.  This  formation,  resembling  stalactites,  grows 
with  the  tnsk,  the  bullets  or  inm  remaining  embedded  without 
trace  of  their  entry. 

The  moat  important  commercial  distinction  of  thre  qualities 
of  ivory  is  that  of  the  iard  and  scfl  varieties.  The  terms  are 
difficult  to  define  exactly.  Generally  speaking,  hard  or  bright 
ivory  is  distinctly  harder  to  cut  with  the  saw  or  other  tools. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  glassy  and  tiaieparent.  Soft  contains  more 
moisture,  stands  differences  of  climate  and  temperature  better, 
and  does  not  crack  so  easily.  The  expert  is  guided  by  the  shape 
of  the  tooth,  by  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  bark  or  skin,  and 
by  the  transparency  when  cut,  or  even  before,  as  at  the  point 
of  the  tooth.  Roughly,  a  line  might  be  drawn  aliqpst  centrally 
down  the  map  of  Africa,  on  the  west  of  which  the  hard  quality 
prevails,  on  the  east  the  soft.  In  choosing  ivoiy  for  example 
for  knife-handles— people  rather  like  to  see  a  pretty  grain, 
strongly  marked;  but  the  finest  quality  in  the  hard  variety, 
which  is  generally  used  for  them,  is  the  closest  and  freest  from 
grain.  The  curved  or  canine  teeth  of  the  hippopotamus  arc 
valuable  and  come  In  considerable  quantities  to  the  European 
markets.  Owen  describes  this  variety  as  "  an  extremely  dense, 
compact  kind  of  dentine,  partially  defended  on  the  outside  by 
a  tbin  layer  of  enamel  as  hard  as  porceUin;  so  hard  as  to  strike 
fire  with  steeL"  By  reason  of  this  hardness  it  is  not  at  all  liked 
by  the  turner  and  ivory  workeis,  and  before  being  touched  by 
them  the  enamel  has  to  be  removed  by  add,  or  sometimes  by 
heating  and  sudden  cooling,  when  it  can  be  scaled  off.  The 
texture  Is  slightly  c\irdled,  mottled  or  damasked.  Hippo  ivory 
was  at  one  time  Urgcly  used  for  artificial  teeth,  but  now  mostly 
for  umbrella  and  stick-handles;  whole  (in  their  natural  form) 
for  fancy  door-handles  and  the  like.  In  the  trade  the  term  is 
not  "  riverhorse  "  but  "  seahorse  teeth."  Walrus  ivory  is  less 
dense  and  coarser  than  hippo,  but  of  fine  quality— what  there 
is  of  it,  for  the  oval  centre  which  has  mote  the  chancter  of 
coarse  bone  unfortunately  extends  a  long  way  up.  At  one 
time  a  Urge  supply  came  to  the  market,  but  of  Ute  years  there 
has  been  an  increasing  scardly,  the  animals  having  been  almost 
exterminated  by  the  ruthicas  persecution  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  In  their  prindpal  haunts  in  the  northern  seas. 
It  is  little  esteemed  now,  though  our  ancestors  thought  highly 
of  it.  Comparatively  Urge  sUbs  are  to  be  found  in  medieval 
•culpture  of  the  tith  and  nth  centuries,  and  the  grips  of  most 
oriental  swords,  andent  and  modem,  are  made  from  it.  The 
[vory  from  the  sin^e  tusk  or  horn  of  the  narwhal  is  not  of  much. 
commercial  value  except  as  an  ornament  or  curiosity.  Some 
hons  attain  a  length  of  8  to  10  ft.,  4  in.  thick  at  the  base.  It 
is  dense  in  substance  and  of  a  fair  colour,  but  owing  to  the 
central  cavity  there  is  little  of  it  fit  (or  anything  larger  than 
napkin-rings. 

/wry  ffi  Ctmnuret,  and  Us  IndusfruU  i4^^taiiMiu.— Almost 
the  whole  o{  the  importation  of  ivory  to  Europe  was  until  recent 
yean  confined  to  Ix>ndan,  the  principal  distributing  mart  of 
the  worid.  But  the  opening  up  of  the  Congo  trade  has  placed 
th*  port  of  Antwerp  in  a  position  which  has  equalled  and.  for 
•  time,  may  sutpui  that  of  London.    Other  important  markets 


an  Uvaipool  and  Rambuis;  and  Germany,  Fmnce  and  Porto- 
gal  have  colonial  possessions  ii»  Africa,  from  which  it  is  imported. 
America  is  a  considerable  importer  for  its  own  requirements. 
From  the  German  Cameroon  alone,  according  to  Schilling, 
there  were  exported  during  the  ten  years  ending  1Q05,  452,100 
kOos  of  ivory.  Mr  Buxton  estimates  the  amount  of  ivory  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  at  about  500  tons.  If  we  give 
the  same  to  Antwerp  we  have  from  these  two  ports  alone  no  less 
than  1000  tons  a  year  to  be  provided.  Allowing  a  weight  so 
high  as  30  lb  per  pair  of  tusks  (wliich  is  far  too  high,  perhaps 
twice  too-  high)  we  should  have  here  alone  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  elephants  to  account  for.  It  is  true  tliat  every 
pair  of  tusks  that  comes  to  the  market  represents  a  dead  elephant, 
but  not  neoosarily  by  any  means  a  slain  or  even  a  recently  killed 
one,  as  is  popularly  supposed  and  unfortunately  too  often 
repeated.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  u  the  result  of  stores 
accumuUted  by  natives,  a  good  part  coming  from  animals  which 
have  died  a  natural  death.  Not  90%  is  Mts  ivoiy  or  recently 
killed  i  the  remainder  is  known  in  tlie  trade  as  dead  ivory. 

In  1837  the  prindpiil  London  ivory  importer!  imported  3000  cwL 
i>  i8so,  8000  cwt.    Tlie  highest  prioe  up  to  iSss  was  £u  per  cwt. 
ira  price  was  reached  for  DilU  -'  ^  " 


in  1895,  10,911  cwt.;in  1900,  9889 cwt.;in  1904. 904 j cwt. 
From  MesM*  Hale  &  Son's  fivoiy  brokers,  10  Fcncnurch  Avenue) 

Ivory  Report  of  the  second  quarterly  sale*  in  London,  April  1906, 

it  appears  that  the  following  were  offered : — 

Tons. 
From  Zaniibar,  Bombay,  Mosanblque  and  Siam  ty 

EnptUn 19I 

West  Coast  African        , 11 

Lifbon       .,....»,.      I 
AbytsinUn.      ......-•.      61 


Sea  hone  (hippopotamus  teeth) 
Walni.       .       .       .       .       . 

Waste  ivory      .... 


SS 


Hard  ivory  was  scarce.  West  Coast  African  was  princtpally-of  the 
Gabun  description,  and  some  of  very  fine  quality.  There  was  very 
little  inquiry  for  walrus.  The  hiKnest  prices  ranged  as  follows; 
Soft  East  Coan  tuiks  (Zanzibar,  Mozambique.  Bombay  and  Siam), 
102  to  143  lb.  each  £66,  los.  to  £75,  los.  per  cwt.  BiUiard-ball 
tcrivelkies,  £104  per  cwt.  Cut  points  for  billiard-balls  (3I  in.  to  s|  to 
3  inO  £114  to  £151  per  cwt.  Seahorse  (for  beat),  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  id. 
per  lb.    Boars'  tuiks,  6d.  to  7d.  per  lb. 

QxantUitt  of  nory  offmd  to  PMic  auctioH  (from  litssn  Hale  Si 
Son's  lUports). 


1903. 

1904 

1905. 

Zanzibar,  Bombay,  Mozambique  and  Siam 
Egyptian 

Tons. 
81 
49 
11 
46 
3 

Tons. 
75 
7> 
9 
39 
3 

Tons. 
ft 

n 
41 

I 

West  Coast  African 

Lisbon                     ....«• 

Seahorse  teeth  and  Boars*  tusks  .      .      , 

>03l 

7 

300 

9» 

'% 

sioi 

S09I 

»3i» 

Flaclmlioni  in  prices  of  ivory  at  Ike  London  Sale-Room  U"<n  Uessts 
HaU  »  Son's  Charts.  wUck  skn  Ike  trices  at  each  putrleriy 
sale  from  1S70). 

Billiard  BaU  pieces     .... 

HardEgyptUo  J6  to  so  lb.  .     . 
Soft  East  Indian  so  to  70  lb. 
West  Cosst  African  so  to  70  lb. 
Hard  East  African  so  to  70  lb.  . 

iS7a 

■880. 

■890. 

1900 

■903. 

37 

£90 

J8 

ss 

57 
49 

jC.ia 

z. 

£68 
»9 

48 

fi67 
48 

Vt 

61 

In  October  1889  soft  East  Indian  fetched  an  average  of  £82  perewt., 
but  in  several  instances  higher  prices  were  realized,  and  one  lot 
reached  £88  per  cwt.  At  theXivenwol  April  sales  1906  about  7l  tons 
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were  offered  from  Gabun,  Angola,  and  Cameroon  ((mm  the  last 
5}  tons).  To  the  port  of  Antwerp  the  imports  were  6830  cwt.  in 
1904  and  6570  cwt.  in  190^;  of  which  SJIO  cwt.  and  4890  cwt. 
respectively  were  from  the  Congo  State. 

The  leading  London  sales  are  held  quarterly  in  Mincing  Lane,  a 
very  interesting  and  wonderful  display  of  tusks  and  ivory  of  all 
kinds  being  laioout  previously  for  inspection  in  the  great  warehouses 
known  as  the  "  Ivory  Floor  *  in  the  London  docks.  The  quarterly 
Liverpool  sales  follow  the  L.ondon  ones,  with  a  short  interral. 

The  important  part  which  ivory  plays  in  the  industrial  arts 
not  only  for  decorative,  but  also  for  domestic  applications  is 
hardly  sufficiently  recognized.  Nothing  is  wasted  of  this  valuable 
product.  Hundreds  of  sacks  full  of  cuttings  and  shavings,  and 
scraps  returned  by  manufactiucrs  after  they  have  used  what  they 
requite  for  their  particulartiade,  come  to  the  mart.  The  dust  is 
used  for  polishing,  and  in  the  preparation  of  Indian  ink,  and  even 
for  food  in  the  form  of  ivory  jelly.  The  scraps  come  in  for  in- 
laying and  for  the  numberless  purposes  in  which  ivory  b  used  for 
imall  domestic  and  decorative  objects.  India,  which  has  been 
called  the  backlwne  of  the  trade,  takes  enormous  quantities 
of  the  rings  left  in  the  (timing  of  billiard-balls,  which  serve  as 
women's  bangles,  or  for  making  small  toys  and  models,  and  in 
other  characteristic  Indian  work.  Without  endeavouring  to 
enumerate  all  the  applications,  a  glance  may  be  cast  at  the  most 
important  of  those  which  consume  the  largest  quantity.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  manufacture  of  billiard-balls,  of  cutlery 
handles,  of  piano-keys  and  of  brushware  and  toilet  articles. 
Billiard-balls  demand  the  highest  quality  of  ivory;  for  the  best 
balls  the  soft  description  is  employed,  though  recently,  through 
the  competition  of  bonzoline  and  similar  substitutes,  the  hard 
has  been  more  used  in  order  that  the  weight  may  be  assimilated 
to  t4iat  of  the  artificial  kind.  Therefore  the  most  valuable  tusks 
of  all  are  those  adapted  for  the  billiard-ball  trade.  The  term  used 
is  "  scrivelloes,"  and  is  applied  to  teeth  proper  for  the  purpose, 
weighing  not  over  about  7  lb.  The  division  of  the  tusk  into 
smaller  pieces  for  subsequent  manufacture,  in  order  to  avoid 
waste,  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  (figs,  i  and  2)  show  the  method; 
the  cuts  are  made  radiating  from  an  imaginary  centre  of  the  curve 
of  the  tusk.  In  after  processes  the  various  trades  have  their  own 
particular  methods  for  making  the  most  of  the  material.    In  making 

a  billiard-ball  of  the 
English  size  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to 
rough  out,  from  the 
cylindrical  section,  a 
sphere  about  a)  in.  in 
diameter,  which  will 
eventually  be  2  '/i«  or 
sometimes  for  pro- 
fessional players  a  lit- 
tle larger.  One  hemi- 
sphere— as  shown  in 
the  diagrams  (fig.  a) 
— is  first  turned,  and 
the  resulting  ring  de- 
tached with  a  parting 
tool.  The  diameter 
is  accurately  taken 
and  the  subsequent 
removals  taken  off  in 
other  directions.  The 
ball  is  then  fixed  ia 
a  wooden  chuck,  the 
...  ,    ,         half    cylinder    re- 

versed, and  the  operation  repeated  for  the  other  hemisphere. 
It  is  now  left  five  years  to  season  and  then  turned  de^  true. 
The  rounder  and  straighter  the  tusk  selected  lor  ball-making 
the  better.  Evidently,  if  the  tusk  is  oval  and  the  ball  tlie  size 
of  the  Iraat  diameter,  its  sides  which  come  nearer  to  the  bark 
or  rind  will  be  coarser  and  of  a  different  density  from  those  portions 
further  removed  from  this  outer  skin.  The  matching  of  billiard-balls 
is  important,  for  extreme  accuracy  in  weight  is  essential.  It  is  usual 
to  bleach  them,  as  the  purchaser — or  at  any  rate  the  distributing 
intermediary — likes  to  have  them  of  a  dead  white.  But  this  is  a 
misuke,  for  bleachini  with  chemicals  takes  out  the  gelatine  to  some 
extent,  alters  the  quality  and  affects  the  density:  it  also  makesthem 
more  liable  to  crack,  and  they  are  not  neariy  so  nice-looking.  Billiard- 
balls  should  be  bought  in  summer  time  when  the  temperature  is 
most  equable,  and  gently  used  till  the  winter  season.  On  an  average 
three  balls  of  Gne  quality  are  got  out  of  a  tooth.  The  stock  of  more 
than  one  great  manufacturer  surpasses  at  times  30,000  in  number. 
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But  although  ball  taeth  raae  la  19Q5  to  il6ir  a  cwt.,  the  price  of 
billiard-balls  was  the  same  in  1905  as  it  was  in  1885.  KoiigUy 
speaking,  there  are  about  twelve  difleieot  qualities  and  prices  of 
billiard-balls,  and  eight  of  pyramid-and  pool-balls,  the  latter  ranging 
from  half  a  guinea  to  two  guineas  each. 

The  ivory  for  piano-keys  is  dcUveredto  the  trade  in  the  shape 
of  what  are  known  as  heads  and  tails,  the  former  for  the  parts 
which  come  under  the  fingers,  the  latter  for  that  running  up 
between  the  black  keys.  The  two  are  joined  afterwards  on  the 
keyboard  with  extreme  accuracy.  Piano-keys  are  bleached,  but 
organists  for  some  reason  or  other  prefer  unbleached  keys. 
The  soft  variety  is  mostly  used  for  high-class  Work  and  preferably 
of  the  Egyptian  type. 

The  great  centres  of  the  ivory  industry  for  the  ordinaiy 
objects  of  common  domestic  use  are  in  England,  for  cutlery 
handles  Sheffield,  for  billiard-balls  and  piano-keys  London.   For 
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cutlery  a  large  firm  such  as  Rodgers  &  Sons  uses  an  average  of 
some  twenty  tons  of  ivory  annually,  mostly  of  the  hard  variety. 
But  for  billiard-balls  and  piano-keys  America  is  now  a  large 
producer,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  made  in  France  and 
Germany.  Brush  backs  are  almost  wholly  in  English  hands. 
Dieppe  has  long  been  famous  for  the  numberless  little  ornaments 
and  useful  articles  such  as  statuettes,  crucifixes^  little  book- 
covers,  paper-cutters,  combs,  serviette-rings  and  artkles  dc 
Paris  generally.  And  St  Claude  in  the  Jura,  and  Getslingen 
in  Wiirtembcrg,  and  Erbach  in  Hesse,  Germany,  are  amongst 
the  most  important  centres  of  the  industry.  India  and  China 
supply  the  multitude  of  toys,  models,  chess  and  draughtsmen, 
puzzles,  workbox  fittings  and  other  curiosities. 

Vegetable  Ivory,  6fc. — Some  allusion  may  be  made  to  vegetable 
ivory  and  artificial  substitutes.  The  plants  yidding  the  wgetabte 
ivory  of  com  merccreprescntt  wo  or  more  species  of  an  anomalous  genus 
of  palms,  and  are  known  to  botanists  as  Pn^ldepkas.  They  are  natives 
of  tropical  South  America,  occurring  chiefly  on  the  Mnkt  of  the 
river  Magdalena,  Colombia,  always  found  in  damp  localities,  not 
only,  however,  on  the  lower  coast  region  as  in  Danen,  but  also  at 
a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea.  They  are  mostly  found  in 
separate  groves,  not  mixed  with  other  trees  or  shrubs.  Tne  plant  is 
severally  Icnown  as  the  "  tagua  "  by  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Magdalena.  a*  the  "  anta  "  on  the  coast  of  Darien,  and  as  the  "  puUi- 
punta  "  and  "  homero  "in  Peru.  It  is  stemless  or  short -stemmed, 
and  crowned  with  from  twelve  to  twenty  very  long  pinnatifid  lea^-cs. 
The  plants  are  dioedous,  the  mates  tormmg  higher,  more  erect 
and  robust  trunlts  than  the  females.  The  male  infloresceoce  is  ia 
the  form  of  a  simple  fleshy  cylindrical  spadix  covered  with  flowers: 
the  female  flowers  arc  also  m  a  un^le  spadix,  which,  however,  is 
shorter  than  in  the  male.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  conglomerated 
head  composed  of  ax  or  seven  drupes,  each  containing  trom  «x  to 
nine  seeds,  and  the  whole  being  enclosed  in  a  walled  wtxKly  coveriiv 
forming  altogether  a  gk>bular  head  as  laige  as  that  of  a  man.  A 
single  plant  sometimes  bears  at  the  same  time  from  six  to  eight  cA 
these  large  hcadsof  fruit,  each  weighing  from  20  to  35  lb.  In  its  \xry 
young  state  the  seed  contains  a  dear  insipid  fluid,  which  travellers 
take  advantage  of  to  allay  thirst.  As  It  gets  okler  this  ftnid  becomes 
milky  and  ofa  sweet  taste,  snd  it  gradually  continues  to  chao^ 
both  in  taste  and  consistence  until  it  becomes  so  hard  as  to  make  it 
valuable  as  a  substitute  for  animal  ivory.  In  their  youngand  fresh 
state  the  fruits  arc  eaten  with  avidity  by  bears,  hoes  and  other 
animals.  The  seeds,  or  nuts  as  they  are  usually  called  when  fuUv 
ripe  and  hard,  are  used  by  the  American  Indians  for  making  small 
ornamental  articles  and  toys.  They  arc  imparted  into  Bntatn  in 
considerable  guantities,  frequently  under  the  name  of  **  Coroio  " 
hich  the  fruits  of  some  spedes  of  Attatea  (anothei 
ory-like  seeds)  are  known  in  Central  America — 


nuts,  a  name  by  which  the  fruits  of  some  spedes  of  Atlatea  (another 
palm  with  hard  ivory-like  seeds)  are  known  in  Central  America — 
their  uses  being  chiejiy  for  sraali  articles  of  turnery.  Of  vegeuUe 
ivory  Great  Bntain  imported  in  1904  1200  tons,  of  which  about  400 
tons  were  re-exported,  principally  to  Germany.  It  is  mainly  and 
largely  used  for  coat  buttons. 

Many  artificial  compounds  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  tried  aa 
■ubstitutei  <or  ivory;  amongst  them  potatoes  treated  with  Mlphuric 
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add.  Celluloid  is  familiar  to  us  nowadays.   In  the  form  of  bonzoline. 

Into  which  it  is  said  to  enter,  it  is  used  largely  for  billiard  balls;  and 
a  new  French  substitute — acascincmadefroni  milk,  called  gallalith — 
has  begun  to  be  much  used  for  piano  keys  in  the  cheaper  sorts  of 
instrument.  Odontolite  is  fnammoth  ivory,  which  through  lapse  of 
time  and  from  surroundings  becomes  converted  into  a  substance 
known  as  fossil  or  blue  ivory,  and  is  used  occasionallv  in  jewelry 
as  turquoise,  which  it  very  much  resembles.  It  results  from  the 
tusks  (K  antediluvian  mammoths  buried  in  the  eanh  for  thousands 
of  years,  during  which  time  under  certain  conditions  the  ivory 
becomes  slowly  penetrated  with  the  metallic  salts  which  give  it  the 
peculiar  vivid  olud  colour  of  turquoise. 

Ittry  Sculpture  and  He  Deconlive  Arts. — The'use  of  ivory  as 
a  material  peculiarly  adapted  for  sculpture  and  deoomtioD  has 
been  universal  in  the  history  of  dvilizatioiu     The  earliest 
examples  which  have  come  down  to  us  take  us  back  to  pre- 
historic times,  when,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  civilization 
as  we  understand  it  had  attained  no  higher  degree  than  that  of 
the  dwellers  in  caves,  or  of  the  most  primitive  races.    Throughout 
succeeding  ages  there  is  continued  evidence  that  no  other 
substance — except  perhaps  wood,  of  which  wc  have  even  fewer 
ancient  examples — has  been  so  consistently  connected  with 
man's  art-craftsmanship.    It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  to 
follow  properly  the  history  of  ivory  sculpture  involves  the  study 
of  the  whole  world's  art  in  all  ages.    It  will  take  us  back  to  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  for  we  have  examples  of  the  earliest 
dynasties  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.     Nor  is  there  entire  default 
when  wc  come  to  the  periods  of  the  highest  civilization  of  Greece 
and  Rome.    It  has  held  an  honoured  place  in  all  ages  for  the 
adornment  of  the  palaces  of  the  great,  not  only  in  sculpture 
proper  but  in  the  rich  inlay  of  panelling,  of  furniture,  chariots 
and  other  costly  articles.    The  Bible  teems  with  references  to 
its  beauty  and  value.    And  when,  in  the  days  of  Fheidias,  Greek 
sculpture  had  reached  the  highest  perfection,  we  learn  from 
ancient  writers  that  colossal  statues  were  constructed — notably 
the  "  Zeus  of  Olympia  "  and  the  "  Athena  of  |the  Parthenon." 
The  faces,  hantls  and  other  exposed  portions  of  these  &gures 
were  of  ivory,  and  the  question,  therefore,  of  the  method  of 
production  of  such  extremely  large  slabs  as  perhaps  were  used 
has  been  often  debated.    A  similar  difhculty  arises  with  regard 
to  other  pieces  of  considerable  size,  found,  for  example,  amongst 
consular  diptychs.    It  has  been  conjectured  that  some  means  of 
softening  and  moulding  ivory  was  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  though  it  may  be  softened  it  cannot  be  again 
restored  to  its  original  condition.     If  up  to  the  4th  century  we 
are  unable  to  point  to  a  large  number  of  examples  of  sculpture 
in  ivory,  from  that  date  onwards  the  chain  is  unbroken,  and 
during  the  five  or  six  hundred  years  of  unrest  and  strife  from  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  sth  century  to  the  dawn  of 
the  Gothic  revival  of  art  in  the  nth  or  I3th,  ivory  sculpttfre 
alone  of  the  sculptural  arts  carries  on  the  preservation  of  types 
and  traditions  of  classic  times  in  central  Europe    Most  import- 
ant indeed  Is  the  rAle  which  existing  examples  of 
ivory  carving  play  in  the  history  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies of  the  consulates  of  the  Western  and  Eastern 
empires.    Though  the  evidences  of  decadence  in  art 
may  be  marked,  the  dose  of  that  ^riod  brings  us 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  iS'lS^l)- 
Two  centuries  later  the  iconoclastic  penecntions  in  the 
Eastern  empire  drive  westward  and  compd  to  settle 
there    numerous  colonies   of    monks  and  artificers. 
Throughout  the  Carlovingian  period,  the  examples  of 
ivory  sculpture  which  we  possess  in  not  inconsiderable 
quantity  are  of  extreme  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  early  devdopment  of  Byzantine  art  in  Europe. 
And  when  the  Western  world  of  art  aroie  from  its 
torpor,    freed   itself  from  Byzantine  shackles  and 
traditions,  and  began  to  think  for  itsdf,  it  is  to  the 
sculptures  in  ivory  of  the  Gothic  art  of  the  ijth 
And   >4th  centuries  that  we  turn  with  admiration 
of    tbdr  exquisite  beauty  of  expression.     Up  to  about  the 
14th    century  the  Influence  of  the  church  was  everjrwhere 
predominant    in    all    matters    relating    to    art.     In.  ivories, 
as   in    mosaics,  enamels  or  miniature  painting  it  would   be 


diiiicult  to  find  a  dozen  examples,  from  the  age  of  Constantine 
onwards,  other  than  sacred  ones  or  of  sacred  symbolism.  But 
as  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  approached,  the  influence  of 
romantic  literature  began  to  assert  itself,  and  a  feeling  and  style 
similar  to  those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  charming  series 
of  religious  art  in  ivory,  so  touchingly  conceived  and  executed, 
meet  us  in  many  objecu  in  ivory  destined  for  ordinary  domestic 
uses  and  ornament.  Mirror  cases,  caskets  for  jewelry  01  toilet 
purposes,  combs,  the  decoration  of  arms,  or  of  saddlery  or  of 
weapons  of  the  chase,  are  carved  and  chased  with  scenes  of  real 
life  or  illustrations  of  the  romances,  which  bring  home  to  us  in  a 
vivid  manner  details  of  the  maimers  and  customs,  amusements, 
dresses  and  domestic  life  of  the  times.  With  the  Renaissance 
and  a  return  to  classical  ideas,  joined  with  a  love  of  display  and 
of  gorgeous  magnificence,  art  in  ivory  takes  a  secondary  place. 
There  is  a  want  of  simplidly  and  of  originality.  It  is  the  period 
of  the  commencement  of  decadence.  Then  comes  the  period 
nicknamed  rococo,  which  persisted  so  long.  Ivory  carving 
follows  the  vulgar  fashion,  is  content  with  copying  or  adapting, 
and  until  the  revival  in  our  own  times  is,  except  in  rare  instances, 
no  longer  to  be  classed  as  a  fine  art.  It  becomes  a  trade  and  is  is 
the  hands  of  the  mechanic  of  the  workshop.  In  this  necessarily 
brief  and  condensed  sketch  we  have  been  concerned  mainly  with 
ivory  carving  in  Europe.  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  also, 
presently,  some  indications  enabling  the  inquirer  to  follow  the 
history — or  at  least  to  put  him  on  the  track  of  it — not  only  in  the 
different  countries  of  the  West  but  also  in  India,  China  and  Japan. 

Prthistoric  Ivory  Cartings. — These  are  the  result  of  investiga- 
tions made  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  in  the  cave 
dwdlings  of  the  Dordogne  in  France  and  also  of  the  lake  dwellings 
of  Switzerland.  As  records  they  are  unique  in  the  history  of 
art.  Further  than  this  otir  wonderment  is  exdted  at  finding 
these  engravings  or  sculptures  in  the  rotmd,  these  chiselled 
examples  of  the  art  of  the  uncultivated  savage,  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted with  a  feeling  of  ddicacy  and  restraint  which  the  most 
modem  artist  might  envy.  Who  they  were  who  executed  them 
must  be  Idt  to  the  palaeontologist  and  geologist  to  dedde. 
We  can  only  be  certain  that  they  were  contemporary  with  the 
period  when  the  mammoth  and  the  reindeer  still  roved  freely  in 
southern  France.  The  most  important  examples  are  the  sketch 
of  the  mammoth  (see  Painting,  Plate  I.),  on  a  slab  of  ivoty 
now  in  the  museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  head  and 
Moulders  of  an  ibex  carved  in  the  round  on  a  piece  of  reindeer 
horn,  and  the  figure  of  a  woman  (instances  of  representations 
of  the  human  form  are  most  rare)  naked  and  wearing  a  necklace 
and  bracelet.  Many  of  the  originals  are  in  the  museum  at  St 
Germain-en-Laye,  and  casts  of  a  considerable  number  are  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Ancient  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman  Ivories.^Vlt 
know  from  andent  writers  that  the  Egyptians  were  skilled  in 


Fig.  3.— Pand  irith  Cartouche,  Nineveh. 


ivory  carving  and  that  they  procured  ivory  in  hrge  quantities 
from  Ethiopia.  The  Louvre  possesses  examples  of  a  kind  of 
flat  castanets  or  clappers,  in  tlie  form  of  the  curve  of  the  tusks 
themselves,  engraved  in  outline,  beautifully  modelled  hands 
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forming  the  ttpering  points;  ud  luge  qnantitin  of  small 
objects,  including  a  box  of  plain  fonn  and  simple  decoration 
identified  from  the  inscribed  praenomen  as  the  fifth  dynasty, 
about  4000  B.C.  The  British  Museum  and  the  museum  at  Cairo 
are  also  comparatively  rich.  But  no  other  collection  in  the  world 
contains  such  an  interesting  collection  of  ancient  Assyrian 
ivories  as  that  in  the  British  Museum.  Those  exhibited  number 
some  fifty  important  pieces,  and  many  other  fragments  are,  on 
account  of  their  fragility  or  state  of  decay,  stowed  away.  The 
collection  is  the  result  of  the  excavations  by  I^yard  about  1840 
on  the  supposed  site  of  Nineveh  opposite  the  modem  city  of 
Mosul.  When  found  they  were  so  decomposed  from  the  lapse 
of  time  as  scarcely  to  bear  touching  or  the  contact  of  the  external 
air.  Layard  hit  upon  the  ingenious  plan  of  boiling  in  a  solution 
of  gelatine  and  thus  restoring  to  them  the  animal  matter  which 
bad  dried  up  in  the  course  of  centuries.  Later,  the  explorationa 
of  Flinders  Petrie  and  others  at  Abydos  brought  to  light  a  con- 
(iderabie  number  of  sculptured  fragments  which  may  be  even 
two  thousand  years  older  than  those  of  Nineveh.  They  have 
been  exhibited  in  London  and  since  distributed  amongst  various 
museums  at  home  and  abroad. 

ConsuUtr  and  Official  and  Prnale  Dipiycks. — About  fifty  of 
the  remarkable  plaques  called  "  consular  diptychs,"  of  the  lime 
of  the  three  last  centuries 
of  the  consulates  of  the 
Roman  and  Creek  empire 
have  been  preserved.  They 
range  in  date  from  perhaps 
mid-fourth  to  mid-sixth  cen- 
turies, and  as  with  two  or 
three  exceptions  the  dates 
are  certain  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overestimate  their 
historic  or  intrinsic  value. 
The  earliest  of  absolutely 
certain  date  is  the  diptych 
of  Aosta  (a.d.  408),  the  first 
after  the  recognition  of 
Christianity;  or,  if  the 
Monza  diptych  represents, 
as  some  think,  the  Consul 
Stilicon,  then  we  may  refer 
back  six  years  earlier.  At 
any  rate  the  edict  of  Theo- 
dosius  in  aj>.  384,  concern- 
ing the  restriction  of  the  use 
of  ivory  to  the  diptychs  of 
the  regular  consuls,  is  evi- 
dence that  the  custom  must 
have  been  long  estab- 
lished. According  to  some 
authorities  the  beautiful  leaf 
of  diptych  in  the  Liverpool 
Museum  (fig.  4)  isaconsular 
one  and  to  be  ascribed  to 
Marcus  Julius  Philippus 
(a.d.  348).  Similarly  the 
FioispbMaiiyw  A.M>iiidlkC>.  Cherardesca    leaf    in    the 

Fig.  4.— Leaf  of  diptych  showing  British  Museum  may  be 
combats  with  stags;  in  the  Liver-  accepted  as  of  the  Consul 
pool  Museum.  Marcus  Aurelius  (a.d.  308). 

But  the  whole  question  of 
the  half  dozen  earliest  cxamplcsisconjectural.  Withafewnotable 
exceptions  they  show  decadence  in  art.  Amongst  the  finest  may 
be  cited  the  leaf  with  the  combats  with  stags  at  Liverpool,  the  dip- 
tych of  Piobianus  at  Berlin  and  the  two  leaves,  one  of  Anas- 
lasius,  the  other  of  Orestes,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
The  literature  concerning  these  diptychs  is  voluminous,  from  the 
time  of  the  erudite  treatise  by  Cori  published  in  1750  to  the 
present  day.  The  latest  of  certain  date  is  that  of  Basilius, 
consul  of  the  East  in  541,  the  last  of  the  consuls.  The  diptychs 
oi  private  individuals  or  of  officials  number  about  sixteen,  and 


in  the  case  of  the  private  ones  have  a  far  greater  artistic  value. 
Of  these  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  possesses  the  most 
beautiful  leaf  of  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  ancient  ivory 
sculpture  which  has  come  down  to  us,  diptychon  Meleretense, 
representing  a  Bacchante  (fig.  5).  The  other  half,  which  is  much 
injured,  is  in  the  Cluny  Museum.  Other  important  pieces  are 
the  Aesculapius  and  Hygeia  at  Liverpool,  the  Hippolytus  and 
Phaedra  at  Brescia,  the  Barberini  in  the  Bargcllo  and  at  Vienna 
and  the  Rufius  Probianus  at  Berlin.  Besides  the  diptychs 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
ivories  before  the  recognition 
of  Christianity  are  compara- 
tively smaU  in  number  and  are 
mostly  in  the  great  museums  of 
the  Vatican,  Naples,  the  British 
Museum,  the  Louvre  and  the 
Cluny  Museum.  Amongst  them 
are  the  statuette  of  Penthea, 
perhaps  of  the  3rd  century 
(Cluny),  a  large  head  of  a 
woman  (museum  of  Vientu) 
and  the  Bellerophon  (British 
Mnseum),  nor  must  those  of 
the  Roman  occupation  in 
England  and  other  countries  be 
forgotten.  Notable  instances 
are  the  plaque  and  ivory  mask 
found  at  Caerleon.  Others  are 
now  in  the  Guildhall  and  British 
Museums,  and  most  continental 
European  museums  have  ex- 
amples connected  with  theii 
own  history. 

£iir/y  Chriiiicn  and  Early 
Bytanline  Ivoria. — The  few 
examples  we  possess  of  Christian 
ivories  previous  to  the  time  of 
Constantine  are  not  of  great 
importance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  history  of  art.  But 
after  that  date  the  ivories  which     F'O-  5-— Lea'  of  Roman  dip- 

we   may  ascribe   to   the  cen- |>-»'j,«P'^-S  %S^""!SCiJi 
tunes    from    the    end    of    the  Museum. 
4th  to  at  least  the  end  of  the 

9th  become  of  considerable  interest,  on  acobunt  of  their  connexion 
with  the  development  of  Byzantine  art  in  western  Europe. 
With  regard  to  exact  origins  and  dates  opinions  are  Urgely 
divergent.  In  great  part  they  are  due  to  the  carrying  on  of 
traditions  and  styles  by  which  the  makers  of  the  sarcophagi 
were  inspired,  and  the  difficulties  of  ascription  ate  increased 
when  in  addition  to  the  primitive  elements  the  inSuence  ol 
Byzantine  systems  introduced  many  new  ideas  derived  from 
many  extraneous  sources.  The  questions  involved  are  ol  no 
small  .archaeological,  iconographical  and  artistic  importance, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  reduced  to  conjecture  in 
many  cases,  and  compelled  to  theorize.  And  it  would  seem  to  be 
impossible  to  be  more  precise  as  to  dates  than  within  a  margin 
of  sometimes  three  centuries.  Then,  again,  we  are  met  by  the 
question  how  far  these  ivories  are  connected  with  Byxantine 
art;  whether  they  were  made  in  the  West  by  immigrant  Greeks, 
or  indigenous  works,  or  purely  imported  productions.  Some 
German  critics  have  endeavoured  to  construct  a  system  of 
schools,  and  to  form  definite  groups,  assigning  them  to  Rome, 
Ravenna,  Milan  and  Monza.  Not  only  so,  but  they  claim  to  be 
precise  in  dating  even  to  a  certain  decade  of  a  century.  But  it 
is  certainly  more  than  doubtful  whether  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  on  which  to  found  such  assumptions.  It  is  at  least 
probable  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  ivories  whose  dates 
are  given  by  such  a  number  of  critics  so  wide  a  range  as  from 
the  4lh  to  the  loth  century  arc  nothing  more  than  the  work  of 
the  monks  of  the  numerous  morwslerics  founded  throughout 
the  Carlovingian  empire,  copying  and  adapting  from  whatever 
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csinc  Into  their  liaiKlt.  Many  of  them  vera  Greeh  inunignnts 
exiled  at  the  time  o[  the  iconodastic  penccutions.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  minioflaiies,  who 
brought  with  them  and  disseminated  their  own  national  ieeling 
and  technique.  We  have  to  take  into  account  also  the  relations 
which  existed  not  only  with  Constantinople  but  also  with  the 
great  governing  provinces  ol  Syria  and  Egypt.  Where  all  our 
information  ia  so  vague,  and  in  the  face  of  ao  much  conflicting 
opinion  amongst  authorities,  it  is  not  unreasonkble  to  hold  with 
regard  to  very  many  of  these  ivories  that  instead  of  assigning 
them  to  the  age  of  Justinian  or  even  the  preceding  century  we 
ought  rather  to  postpone  their  dating  from  one  to  perhaps  three 
centuries  later  and  to  admit  that  we  cannot  be  precise  even 
within  these  limits.  It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  here  the 
whole  of  the  arguments  relating  to  this  most  important  period 
of  the  development  of  ivory  sculpture  or  to  mention  a  tithe  of  the 
examples  which  illustrate  it.  Amongst  the  most  striking  the 
earliest  is  the  very  celebrated  leaf  of  a  diptych  in  the  British 
Museum  representing  an  archangel  (fig.  6).  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  we  have  no  ivory 
of  the  sth  or  £th  centuries  or  in 
fact  of  any  early  medieval  period 
which  can  compare  with  it  in 
excellence  of  design  and  work- 
manship. There  is  no  record  (it 
Is  believed)  from  whence  the 
museum  obtained  the  ivory. 
There  are  at  least  plausible 
grounds  for  surmising  that  It  is 
identical  with  the  "  Angelus 
longus  eburncus "  of  a  book- 
cover  among  the  books  brought 
to  England  by  St  Augustine 
which  is  mentioned  in  a  list  of 
things  belonging  to  Chnstchurch, 
Canterbury  (see  Dart,  App.  p. 
xviii.).  The  dating  of  the  four 
Passion  plaques,  also  in  the 
British  Museum,  varies  from  the 
Sth  to  the  7th  century.  But 
although  most  recent  authorities 
accept  the  earlier  date,  the 
present  writer  holds  strongly  that 
they  are  not  anterior  to,  at 
earliest,  the  7th  century.  Even 
then  they  will  remain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Monza  oil  Hask 
and  perhaps  the  St  Sabina  doors, 
the  earliest  known  representation 
of  the  crucifixion.  The  ivory 
vase,  with  cover,  in  the  British 
Museum,  appears  to  possess  de- 
fined elements  of  the  farther 
East,  due  perhaps  to  the  rela- 
tions between  Syria  and  Christian  India  or  Ceylon.  Other 
important  early  Christian  ivories  are  the  series  of  pyxes, 
the  diptych  in  the  treasury  of  St  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  the 
chair  of  Maximian  at  Ravenna  (most  important  as  a  type 
piece),  the  panel  with  the  "  Ascension "  in  the  Bavarian 
National  Museum,  the  Brescia  casket,  the  "  Lorsch  "  bookcovers 
of  the  Vatican  and  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the  Bodleian 
and  other  bookcovers,  the  St  Paul  diptych  in  the  Bargello  at 
Florence  and  the  "  Annunciation  "  plaque  in  the  Trivulzio 
collection.  So  far  as  unquestionably  orient,al  specimens  of 
Byzant  ine  art  are  concerned  they  are  lew  in  number,  but  we  have 
in  the  famous  Harbavillc  triptych  in  the  Louvre  a  super- 
excellent  example. 

Colhic  hories. — The  most  generally  charming  period  of  ivory 
sculpture  is  unquestionably  that  which,  coincident  with  the 
Gothic  revival  tn  art,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  great  and 
lastingchange.  The  formalism  imposed  by  Byzantine  traditions 
gave  pUce  to  a  brighter,  more  delicate  and  tenderer  conception. 


Fraffl  plMoltr  W.  A.  Muun  &  Co. 

Fio.  6. — Leaf  of  Diptych, 
repreaenting  Aichangel;  in 
the  British  Museum. 


This  golden  age  of  the  ivory  carrer— at  Its  best  In  the  13th  cen- 
tury— was  stiU  in  evidence  during  the  14th,  and  although  there 
is  the  beginning  of  a  transition  in  style  in  the  15th  century,  the 
period  of  neglect  and  decadence  which  set  in  about  the  beginning 
of  the  i6th  hardly  reached  the  acute  stage  until  well  on  into  the 
17th.  To  review  the  various  developments  both  of  religious  art 
which  reigned  almost  alone  until  the  14th  century,  or  of  the 
secular  side  as  exemplified  in  the  delightful  mirror  cases  and 
caskets  carved  with  subjects  from  the  romantic  stories  which 
were  so  popular,  would  be  impossible  here.  Almost  every  great 
museum  and  famous  private  collection  abounds  in  examples 
of  the  well-known  diptychs  and  triptychs  and  little  portable 
oratories  of  this  period.  Some^  as  in  a  famous  panel  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  marvels  of  minute  workmanship,  others  of 
delicate  openwork  and  tracery.  Others,  again,  are  remarkable 
for  the  wonderful  way  in  which,  in  the  compass  of  a  few  inches, 
whole  histories  and  episodes  of  the  scriptural  narratives  are 
expressed  in  I  he  most  vivid  and  telling  manner.  Charming  above 
all  are  the  statuettes  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  which  French  and 
Flemish  art,  especially,  have  handed  doirn  to  us.  Of  these  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museam  possesses  a  representative  coUec- 


FiG.  7. — Mirror  Case,  illustrating  the  Storming  of  the  Castle  o{ 
Love;  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

tlon.  Another  series  of  interest  is  that  of  the  croziers  or  pastoral 
staves,  the  development  of  which  the  student  ol  ivories  will  be 
careful  to  study  in  connexion  with  the  earlier  ones  and  the 
tau-headed  staves.  In  addition  there  are  shrines,  reliquaries, 
bookcovers,  liturgical  combs,  portable  altars,  pyxes,  holy  water 
bucketsand  sprinklers./InM/a  or  liturgical  fans,  rosaries,  ntmcnlo 
mori,  paxes,  small  figures  and  groups,  and  almost  every  conceiv- 
able adjunct  of  the  sanctuary  or  for  private  devotion.  It  is  to 
French  or  Flemish  art  that  the  greater  number  and  the  most 
beautiful  must  be  referred.  At  the  same  time,  to  take  one 
example  only — the  diptych  and  triptych  of  Bishop  Grandison 
in  the  British  Museum — we  have  evidence  that  English  ivory 
carvers  were  capable  of  rare  excellence  of  design  and  workman- 
ship. Nor  can  crucifixes  be  forgotten,  though  they  are  of 
extreme  rarity  before  the  17th  century.  A  most  beautiful  13th- 
century  figure  for  one — though  only  a  fragment — is  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  Amongst  secalar  objects  of  this  period, 
besides  the  mirror  case*  (fig.  7)  and  caskets,  there  are  hunting 
horns  (the  earlier  ones  probably  oriental,  or  more  or  less  faith- 
fully copied  from  oriental  models),  chess  and  drtiughtamen 
(especially  the  curious  set  from  the  isle  of  Lewis),  combs,  marriage 
coffers  (at  one  period  remarkable  Italian  ones  of  bone),  memor- 
andum tablets,  tai»,  the  pommels  and  cantles  of  saddles  and  a 
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unique  harp  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  above  enumeration  will 
alone  suffice  to  show  that  the  inquirer  must  be  referred  for 
details  10  the  numerous  works  which  treat  of  medieval  ivory 
Kulpture. 

Ivory  Sculpture  from  the  i6lh  le  tke  Jglk  Century. — Compared 
with  the  wealth  of  ivory  carving  of  the  two  preceding  centuries, 
the  isth,  and  especially  the  i6th,  centuries  are  singularly  poor  in 
teally  fine  work.  But  before  we  arrive  at  the  period  ol  real 
decadence  we  shall  come  across  such  things  as  the  knife  of 
Diana  of  Poitiers  in  the  Louvre,  the  sceptre  of  Louis  XIII.,  the 
Rothschild  hunting  horn,  many  Italian  powder  horns,  the 
German  Psyche  in  the  Louvre,  or  the  **  Young  Girl  and  Death  " 
in  the  Munich  Museum,  in  which  there  is  undoubtedly  originality 
and  talent  of  the  first  order.  The  practice  of  ivory  carving 
became  extremely  popular  throughout  the  17th  and  iSth 
centuries,  especially  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Germany,  and  the 
amount  of  ivory  consumed  must  have  been  very  great.  But, 
with  rare  exceptionsi  and  these  for  the  most  part  Flemish,  it  is 
art  of  an  inferior  kind,  which  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  to 
second-rate  sculptors  and  the  artisans  of  the  workshop.  There  is 
little  originality,  the  rococo  styles  run  riot,  and  we  seem  to  be 
condemned  to  wade  through  an  interminable  series  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  bacchanalians  and  satyrs,  pseudo-classical  copies 
from  the  antique  and  imitations  of  the  schools  of  Rubens.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  few  great  museums,  except  the  German  ones, 
care  to  include  in  their  collections  examples  of  these  periods. 
Some  exceptions  are  made  in  the  case  of  Flemish  sculptors  of 
such  talent  as  Francois  Duquesnoy  (Fiammingo),  Gerard  van 
Obstal  or  Lucas  Fayd'berbe.  In  a  lesser  degree,  in  Germany, 
Christoph  Angermair,  Leonhard  Kern,  Bcrnhard  Strauss, 
Elhafcn,  Kruger  and  Rauchmillcr;  and,  in  France,  Jean  Guillcr- 
min,  David  le  Marchand  and  Jean  Cavalier.  Crucifixes  were 
turned  out  in  enormous  numbers,  some  of  not  inconsiderable 
merit",  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  represent  anatomical  exercises 
varying  but  ^ghtly  from  a  pattern  of  which  a  celebrated  one 
atributed  to  Faistenbergcr  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  Tankards 
abound,  and  some,  notably  the  one  in  the  Jones  collection,  than 
which  perhaps  no  finer  example  exists,  are  also  of  a  high  standard. 
Duquesnoy's  work  is  well  illustrated  by  the  charming  series  of 
six  plaques  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  known  as  the 
"  Fiammingo  boys."  Amongst  the  crowd  of  objects  in  ivory 
of  all  descriptions  of  the  early  iSth  century,  the  many  examples 
of  the  curious  implements  known  as  rappoirs,  or  tobacco  graters, 
should  be  noticed.  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  add  that 
although  the  character  of  art  in  ivory  in  these  periods  is  not  of 
the  highest,  the  subject  is  not  one  entirely  unworthy  of  attention 
and  study,  and  there  are  a  certain  number  of  remarkable  and 
even  admirable  examples. 

Itory  Sculpture  of  Spain,  Portugal,  India,  China  and  Japan. — 
Generally  speaking,  with  regard  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  there  is 
little  reason  to  do  otherwise  than  confine  our  attention  to  a  certain 
class  of  important  Moorish  or  Hispano- Moresque  ivories  of  the 
time  of  the  Arab  occupation  of  the  Peninsula,  from  the  8th  to  the 
i5tb  centuries.  Some  fine  examples  are  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  Of  Portuguese  work  there  is  little  except  the 
hybrid  productions  of  Goa  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  the 
East.  Some  mention  must  be  made  also  of  the  remarkable 
examples  of  mixed  Portuguese  and  savage  art  from  Benin,  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  Of  Indian  ivory  carving  the  India 
Museum  at  Kensington  supplies  a  very  large  and  varied  collection 
which  has  no  equal  elsewhere.  But  there  is  little  older  than  the 
17th  century,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  Indian  art  in  ivory  can 
occupy  a  very  high  place  in  the  history  of  the  art.  What  we 
know  of  Chinese  carving  in  ivory  is  confined  to  those  examples 
which  are  turned  out  for  the  European  market,  and  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  appealing  very  strongly  to  cultivated  tastes. 
A  brief  reference  to  the  well-known  delightful  nttsuUs  and  the 
characteristic  inlaid  work  must  suffice  here  for  the  Ivories  of 
Japan  (see  Japan:  Art). 

Itory  Sculpture  in  Ike  191k  Century  and  of  Ike  Present  Day.— 
Few  people  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  modern  ivory  sculp- 
turcispractiscdbydislinguisbedartists.    Yearby  ycar.howcver. 


a  certain  amount  is  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  and  In  most 
foreign  salons,  but  in  England  the  works— necessarily  not  very 
numerous— are  soon  absorbed  in  private  collections.  On  the 
European,  continent,  on  the  contrary,  in  such  galleries  as  the 
Belgian  state  collections  or  the  Luxembourg,  examples  are 
frequently  acquired  and  exhibited.  In  Belgium  the  acquisition 
of  the  Congo  and  the  considerable  import  of  ivory  therefrom 
gave  encouragement  to  a  definite  revival  of  the  art.  Important 
exhibitions  have  been  held  in  Belgium,  and  a  notable  one  in 
Paris  in  1904.  Though  ivory  carving  is  as  expensive  as  marble 
sculpture,  all  sculptors  delight  in  following  it,  and  the  material 
entails  no  special  knowledge  or  training.  Of  19th-century  artists 
there  were  in  France  amongst  the  best  known,  besides  numerous 
minor  workers  of  Dieppe  and  St  Claude,  Augustin  Moreau, 
Vaulier,  Soitoui,  Bclletcste,  Meugniot,  Pradier,  Triqueti  and 
Ger&me;  and  in  the  first  decade  of  the  }olh  century,  besides 
such  distinguished  names  in  the  first  rank  as  Jean  Dampt  and 
Thfodote  Rividre,  there  were  Vever,  Cardet,  Caron,  Barrias, 
Allouard,  Ferrary  and  many  others.  Nor  must  the  decorative 
work  of  Rent  Lalique  be  omitted.  No  less  than  forty  Belgian 
sculptors  exhibited  work  in  ivory  at  the  Brussels  exhibition  of 
1887.  The  list  included  artists  of  such  distinction  as  J.  Diltcns, 
Constantin  Meunier,  van  der  Stappen,  Khnopfl,  P.  Wolfcrs, 
Samuel  arui  Paul  de  Vigne,  and  amongst  contemporary  Belgian 
sculptors  are  also  van  Beurden,  G.  Devreese,  Vincotte,  de 
Tombay  and  Lagae.  In  England  the  most  notable  work  includes 
the  "  Lamia  "  of  George  Frampton,  the  "  St  Elizabeth  "  of  Alfred 
Gilbert,  the  "  Mors  Janua  Vitae  "  of  Harry  Bales,  the  "  Launce- 
lot  "  of  W.  Reynolds-Stephens  and  the  use  of  ivory  in  the  applied 
arts  by  Lynn  Jenkins,  A.  C.  Walker,  Alexander  Fisher  and 
others. 

Authorities. — Sec  generally  A.  Maskell,  Ivories  (1906),  and  the 

bibliography  there  given. 

On  Early  Christian  and  Early  Byzantine  ivorici,  the  following 
works  may  be  mentioned:  Aljbe  Cibro!,  Dutionnaire  de  t'arckiolope 
chrclienne  (in  progress) :  0.  M.  Dalton,  Culdloeue  of  Early  Ckriittan 
Antiquities  in  British  Musciin:  (1902):  E.  Dobbcrt,  Zur  Geschickte 
der  EJffnUiitsculptur  (1885):  H.  Graevcn,  Antike  Scftnilzereien 
(1903):  R.  Kanzlcr,  Gli  avori  .  .  .  Vatirana  (1903);  Kondakov, 
L'Art  byzaalin:  A.  Maskell,  Cantor  Lectures,  Soc.  of  Art*  (1906) 
(lecture  II.,  "Early  Christian  and  Early  Byzantine  Ivories"); 
Sirzygowski,  Byzantinische  Deid'maler  (1S91);  V.  Schulzc,  ArchiO' 
tofje  der  altchristtichen  Kurtsl  (1895);  G.  Stuhlfauth,  Die  atickristl. 
Eijcnbcinplaitik  (1806). 

On  the  consular  diptychs,  sec  H.  F.  Clinton,  Faili  Romani  (1845- 
1850);  A.  Gori,  Thesaurus  velerum  diptychorum  (1759):  C.  Lenor- 
mant.  Trcsor  de  numismalique  et  de pyptiquc  (1834-1646);  F.  Pulszky, 
C(itatos.ue  of  the  Ffjhvdry  Ivories  O856). 

On  the  artistic  interest  generally,  sec  also  C.  Alabaster,  Catalopte 
of  Oiinese  Objects  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum;  Sir  R.  Alcock, 
Art  and  Art  Industries  in  Japan  (1878) ;  Ban^ud  et  Martin,  ie  Baton 
po\toral  (1856);  Bouchot,  Lcs  Relitires  d'arl  d  la  Bibliolheque  \aJio- 
ncte;  Bretagne,  Srtr  les  peiRnes  liturgiques\  H.  Cole,  Indian  Art 
at  Delhi  (1904);  R.  Garrucci.  Storia  dell'  arte  Christiana  (l83l); 
A.  J.Tcqneni.irf,  Itislojre  du  mobilier  (r^yf.*:  J,  Labarte,  Histoire  des 
0/,'v  :.,.',,„;. ;  .',  i  I  w,  |1 ;  C.  Lind,  Vb(r  ,'  '.  Krummstab  (1863) ;  Sir  F. 
Madden,  "Lewis  Clic^sjiicn  "  (in  Arclmeelogia,  vol.  xxiv.  1832): 
W.  Maskell,  Ivories,  Anetent  and  Medieval  in  tke  South  Kensington 
Museum  (1872);  A.  Michel,  Histoire  de  I'art;  E.  Molinier,  Histoire 


tenirtde  des  arts  (1896);  E.  Oldficld,  Catalogue  of  Fictile  Ivories  siM 
Sv  Ike  Arundel  Society  (1855);  A.  H.  Pitt  Rivers,  Antique  Worts  of 
Art  from  Benin  (i^goo):  A.  C.  Quatrcm^rc  dc  (^^'"cy,  Le  Jupiter 


nplastik  sell  der  Renats^ 
!  moyen  tge  (183S-1846) ; 
..  Stephens,  Runic  Caskets  (1866-1868);  A.  Venturi,  Storia  deW  arU 
Italiana  (1901);  Sir  G.  Watt,  Indian  Art  at  Delhi  (1904).  J.  O. 
Wcstwooa,  Fictile  Ivories  in  the  South  Kensington  Afuseum  (1876) 
Sir  M.  D.  Wyatt,  Notices  of  Sculpture  in  /iwry  (1856).  (A.  Ml.) 

IVORY  COAST  {Ctte  (Tlvoire),  a  French  West  African  colony, 
bounded  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  W.  by  Liberia  and  French 
Guinea,  N.  by  the  colony  gf  Upper  Senegal  and  Niger,  E.  by  the 
Gold  Coast.  Its  area  is  approximately  1 10,000  sq.  m.,  and  its 
population  possibly  2,000,000,  of  whom  some  600  are  Europeans. 
Official  estimates  (t9o8)  placed  the  native  population  as  low  as 
980,000. 

W 
the 
.     ,  .  .  ory 

breaks  the  regularity  of  its  outline.   The  shore  is  low,  bordered  is  its 


Physical  Features. — The  coaat-line  extends  from  7  30'  to  A*  7' ' 
ind  has  a  length  of  380  m.  It  forms  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  which  I 
conv-exity  turns  slightly  to  the  north;  neither  bay  nor  promontory 
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euten  faaU  with  lagoons,  uid  difficult  ol  accea  on  aceouat  of  the 

cubmarine  bar  of  land  which  ttretches  along  nearly  ciie  whole  of  the 
coast,  and  also  because  of  the  heavy  surf  caused  by  the  great  Atlantic 
'  billows.  The  principal  lagoons,  going  W.  to  E.  aiv  Chose  of  Grand 
Lalwu,  Gland  BasBHi  or  Ebrii  and  AsnnL  The  ooaM  plaiiu  extend 
inland  about  40  m.    Beyond  the  ground  rites  in  steep  slopes  to  a 

Seneral  level  of  over  1000  ft.,  the  plateau  being  traversed  in  several 
ireclions  by  hills  rising  iooo  ft.  and  over,  and  cut  by  valleys  with  a 
general  south-eastcm  trend.  In  the  north-east,  in  the  district  of 
Kong  (9.S.),  the  country  becomes  mountainous,  Mt.  Kommono 
attaining  a  height  of  4JSI  ft.  In  the  north-west,  by  the  Uberian 
frontier,  the  mountains  m  the  Con  region  rise  over  6000  ft.  Starting 
from  the  Liberian  frontier,  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Cavalla  (or 
Kavalli),  the  San  Pedro,  the  Sassandra  (240  m.  long),  the  Bandama 
(225  m.),  formed  by  the  White  and  the  Red  Bandama,  the  Komoe 
(360  m.)  and  the  Bia.  All  these  stream*  are  interrupted  by  tapids 
as  they  descend  from  the  highlandsto  the  plain  and  are  unnavi^ble 
by  steamers  save  for  a  few  miles  from  their  mouths.  The  rivers 
named  all  drain  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  the  rivers  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  colony  belong  to  the  Niger  system,  being  affluents  of 
the  Bani  or  Mahel  Balevel  Dnanch  of  that  river.  The  watershed  runs 
roughly  from  9*  N.  in  the  west  to  to*' N.  in  the  east, and  is  marked  by 
a  line  of  hills  rising  about  650  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  plateau. 
The  climate  is  in  general  very  hot  and  unhealthy,  the  rainfall  being 
very  heavy.  In  some  parts  of  the  plateau  healthier  conttifions 
prevail  The  fauna  and  nora  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Gold  Coast 
and  Liberia.  Primeval  forest  extends  frt>m  the  coast  plains  to  about 
8"  N.,  covering  nearly  50,000  sq.  m. 

InkabUants.—Tht  coast  districts  aire  inhabited  by  Negn> 
tribes  allied  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Krumen  (q.t.)  and  on  the 
other  to  the  people  of  Ashanti  iq.v.).  The  Assinis  ate  o{  Ashanti 
origin,  and  chiefly  of  the  Ochin  and  Agni  tribes.  Farther  west 
are  found  the  "Jack- Jacks"  and  the  "Kwa-Kwas,"  sobriquets 
given  respectively  to  the  Aradian  and  Avikom  by  the  early 
European  traders.  The  Kwa-Kwa  are  said  to  be  so  called 
because  their  salutation  "  resembles  the  cry  of  a  duck."  In  the 
interior  the  Negro  strain  predominates  but  with  an  admixture 
of  Hamitic  or  Berber  blood.  The  tribes  represented  include 
Jamans,  Wongaras  and  Mandingos  (f.n.),  some  of  whom  are 
Moslems.  The  Mandingos  have  intermarried  largely  with  the 
Bambara  or  Sicnnf,  an  agricultural  people  of  more  than  average 
intelligence  widely  spread  over  the  country,  of  which  they  arc 
considered  to  be  the  indigenous  race.  The  Bambara  themselves 
are  perhaps  only  a  distinct  branch  of  the  original  Mandingo 
stock.  The  Bauli,  who  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  colony, 
are  of  Agni-Ashanti  origin.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are 
fetish  worshippers.  On  the  northern  confines  of  the  great  forest 
bell  live  races  of  cannibals,  whose  existence  was  first  made  known 
by  Captain  d'Ollone  in  1899.  In  general  the  coast  tribes  are 
peaceful.  They  have  the  reputation  of  being  neither  industrious 
nor  intelligent.  The  traders  ate  chiefly  Fanti,  Siena  Leonians, 
Senegalese  and  Mandingos. 

Towns. — The  chief  towns  on  the  coast  are  Grand  and  Little  Batsam, 

tackville  and  Assini  in  the  east  and  Grand  Lahou,  Sassandra  and 

Tabu  in  the  west.    Grand  and  Little  Bassam  are  built  on  the  strip 

of  sand  which  separates  the  Grand  Basslm  or  Ebrii  lagoon  from  the 

M:a.     This  lagoon  forms  a  commodious  harbour,  once  the  bar  has 

been  crossed.    Grand  Bassam  is  situated  at  the  point  where  the 

lagoon  and  the  river  Komoe  enter  the  sea  and  there  is  a  minimum 

di'pih  of  1 3  ft.  of  water  over  the  bar.    The  town  (pop.  5000,  including 

about  100  Europeans)  is  the  scat  of  the  customs  admmistration  and 

of  ihe  judicial  department,  and  is  the  largest  centre  for  the  trade  of 

the  colony.    A  wharf  equipped  with  cranes  extends  beyond  the  surf 

line  and  the  town  is  scncd  by  a  light  railway.    It  is  notoriously 

unhealthy;  yellow  fever  is  endemic.     Little  Bassam,  renamed  by 

the  French  Port  Bouet.  possesses  an  advantage  over  the  other  ports 

on  the  coast,  as  at  this  point  there  is  no  bar.    The  sea  floor  is  here 

rent  by  a  chasm,  known  as  the  "  Bottomless  Pit,"  the  waters  having 

a  depth  of  65  ft.    Abijean  (Abidjan), on  the  north  side  of  the  lagoon 

opposite  Pott  Bouet  is  the  starting-point  of  a  railway  to  the  oil  and 

rubber  regions.   The  half-mile  of  foreshore  separating  the  port  from 

the  lagoon  was  in  1904-1907  pierced  by  a  canal,  but  the  canal  silted 

up  as  soon  as  cut,  and  in  1908  the  French  decided  to  make  Grand 

Bassam  the  chief  port  of  the  colony.    Assini  is  an  important  centre 

for  the  rubber  trade  ol  Ashanti. .  On  the  northern  shore  of  the 

Bassam  tagoontoild  19  m.  from  Grand  Bassam,  is  the  capital  of  the 

colony,  the  natfve  name  Adiame  having  been  changed  into  Binger- 

ville.  in  honour  of  Captain  L.  C.  Binger  (see  below).    The  town  is 

built  on  a  hill  and  is  lairly  healthy. 

In  the  interior  are  several  towns,  though  none  of  any  sue  numenc- 
ally.  The  best  known  are  Koroko.  Kong  and  Bona,  entrep6tt  for 
the  trade  of  the  middle  Niger,  and  Bontuku,  on  the  caravan  route 
l»  Sokoto  and  thie  meeting-place  of  the  merchant*  from  Kong  and 


Timbuktu  engaged  in  the  kola-nut  trad*  with  Ashanti  and  the  Gold 

Coast.  Bontuku  is  peopled  largely  by  Wongara  and  Hausa,  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants,  who  number  some  3000,  are  Moslems. 
The  town,  which  was  founded  in  the  isth  century  or  earlier,  is 
walled,  oontsins  various  imaques  and  generally  preseniB  the 
appearance  of  an  eastern  city, 

Atrieulture  and  Tradt.^-Thc  natives  cultivate  maize,  plantains, 
bananas,  pineapples,  limes,  pepper,  cotton,  &c.,  and  live  easily  on 
the  products  of  their  gardens,  with  occasional  help  from  fishing  and 
hunting.  ■  They  also  weave  ckith,  make  pottery  and  smelt  iron. 
Europeans  introduced  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  which  gives  good 
results.  The  forests  are  rich  in  palm-tree  products,  rubber  and 
mahogany,  which  constitute  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The  rubber 
goes  almost  exclusively  to  England,  as  does  also  the  mahogany. 
The  palmKiil  and  palm  kernels  are  sent  almost  entirely  to  France. 
The  value  of  the  external  trade  of  the  colony  exceeded  £1,000,000 
for  the  first  time  in  1901.  About  50%  of  the  trade  is  with  Great 
Britain.  The  export  of  ivoiy,  for  which  the  country  was  formeriy 
famoas,  has  almost  ceased,  the  elephants  being  largely  driven  out  of 
the  cokiny.  (^tton  goods,  by  far  the  most  important  of  tbeimpocts, 
come  almost  entirely  from  Gnat  Britain.  Gold  exists  and  many 
native  villages  have  small  "  placer"  mines.  In  1901  the  govemroent 
of  the  colony  began  the  granting  of  mining  concessions,^  in  which 
British  capital  was  largely  investra.  There  are  many  ancient  mines 
in  the  country,  disused  since  the  cloae  of  the  tSth  century,  if  not 
earlier. 

Communicaiions. — The  railway  from  Little  Bassam  serve*  the 
east  central  part  of  the  colony  and  runs  to  Katiola,  in  Kong,  a  total 
distance  of  250  m.  The  Ihie  is  of  metre  gauge.  The  cutting  of  two 
canals,  whereby  communication  b  effected  by  kigoon  betwven 
Assini  and  Grand  Lahou  via  Basaam,  foltowed  the  construction  of  the 
railway.  Grand  and  Little  Bassam  are  in  regular  communication 
by  steamer  with  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Liverpool,  Antwerp  and 
flamburg.  Grand  Bassam  fa  connected  with  Europe  by  submarine 
cable  via  Dakar.  Tele^ph  lines  connect  the  coast  with  all  the 
principal  stations  in  the  interior,  with  the  Cold  Coast,  and  with  the 
other  French  colonies  in  West  Africa. 

Administralim,  fire. — The  colony  is  under  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  government  general  of  French  West  Africa.  At  the  head 
of  the  local  administration  is  a  lieutenant-governor,  who  is  assisted 
by  a  council  on  which  nominated  unofhcial  memben  have  seats. 
To  a  large  extent  the  native  forms  of  government  are  maintained 
under  European  administrators  responsible  for  the  preservation  of 
order,  the  colony  for  this  purpose  being  divided  into  a  number  of 
"  circles  "  each  with  its  local  government.  The  colony  has  a  separate 
budget  and  is  self-supporting.  Revenue  is  derivcxi  chiefly  from 
customs  receipts  and  a  capitation  tax  of  in.  a.jo  (2s.),  instituted  in 
1901  and  levied  on  all  persons  over  ten  year*  oU.  The  budget  for 
1906  balanced  at  £120400. 

JTutory.— The  Ivory  Coast  is  stated  to  have  been  visited  by 
Dieppe-merchants  in  the  t4th  century,  and  was  made  known 
by  the  Portuguese  discoveries  towariis  the  end  of  the  15th 
ctntmy.    It  was  thereafter  frequented  by  tiaden  for  ivory, 
staves  and  other  commodities.    There  was  a  French  settlement 
at  Assini,  1700-1704,  and  a  French  tactory  was  maintained  at 
Grand  Bassam  from  1700  to  1707.    In  the  eariy  part  of  the  I9tb 
century  several   French   tiaden   had   established   themselves 
along  the  coast.    In  1830  Admiral  (then  Commandant)  Boulit- 
Willaumez  (i  808-1871)  began  a  series  of  surveys  and  expedi- 
tions which  yielded  valuable  results.    In  1843  he  obtained  from 
the  native  chiefs  cessions  of  tetritory  at  Assini  and  Grand  Bassam 
to  France  and  the  towns  named  were  occupied  in  184J.    Fion 
that  time  French  influence  gradually  extended  ak>ng  the  coic 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  penetrate  inland.    As  one  mt 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  France  in  1872  withdrew  hr 
garrisons,  handing  over  the  care  of  the  establishments  to. 
merchant  named  Verdier,  to  whom  an  annual  subsidy  of  {ic 
was  paid.    This  merchant  sent  an  agent  into  the  interior  m 
made  friendly  treaties  between  France  and  some  of  the  aasr 
chiefs.    In  i88j,  in  view  of  the  claims  of  other  European  |i*k 
to  territory  In  Africa,   France  again   took  over  the  1^ 
administration  of  Assini  and  Bassam.    Between  1887  m 
Captain  Binger  (an  officer  of  marine  infantry,  and  subsaac: 
ditcctor  of  the  African  department  at  the  colonial  ^c— 
travelled  the  whole  region  between  the  coast  and  ik.^ 
visited  Bontuku  and  the  Kong  country,  and  signed  paasc. 
treaties  with  the  chiefs.    T^  kingdom  of  Jaman,  It  hip.     - 
tinned,  was  for  a  few  months  included  in  the  Gold  Cars- 
land.     In  January  i88g  a  British  mission  sent  by  un 
of  the  Cold  Coast  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  \at 
at  Bontuku,  placing  hit  domfeio"*  «»)"  Biilir 
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The  king  had,  however,  previously  conduded  treaties  of  "  com- 
merce and  friendship  "  with  the  French,  and  by  the  Anglo-French 
agreement  o{  August  1889  Jaman,  with  Bontuku,  was  recognized 
as  French  territory.  In  1893  Captain  BInger  made  further  ex- 
plorations in  the  interior  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  and  in  1893  he  was 
appointed  the  first  governor  of  the  colony  on  its  election  into 
an  administration  distinct  from  that  of  Senegal.  Among  other 
famous  explorers  who  helped  to  make  known  the  hinterland 
was  Colonel  (then  Captain)  Marchand.  It  was  to  the  zone 
between  the  Kong  states  and  the  hinterland  of  Liberia  that 
Samory  (see  Senegal)  fled  for  refuge  before  he  was  taken 
prisoner  (1898),  and  for  a  short  time  be  was  master  of  Kong. 
The  boundary  of  the  colony  on  the  west  was  settled  by  Franco- 
Liberian  agreements  of  1893  and  subsequent  dates;  that  on 
the  east  by  the  Anglo-French  agreements  of  1893  and  1S98. 
The  northern  boundary  was  fixed  in  1899  on  the  division  of  the 
middle  Niger  territories  (up  to  that  date  officially  called  the 
French  Sudan)  among  the  other  French  West  African  colonies. 
The  systematic  development  of  the  colony,  the  opening  up  of 
the  hinterland  and  the  exploitation  of  its  economic  resources 
date  from  the  appointment  of  Captain  Binger  as  governor,  a 
post  he  held  for  over  three  years.  The  work  he  began  has  been 
carried  on  zealously  and  effectively  by  subsequent  governors, 
who  have  succeeded  in  winning  the  co-operation  of  the  natives. 
In  the  older  books  of  travel  are  often  found  the  alternative 
names  for  this  region.  Tooth  Coast  (Cite  da  Dents)  or  Kwa-Kwa 
Coast,  and,  less  frequently,  the  Coast'  of  the  Five  and  Six  Stripes 
(alluding  to  a  kind  of  cotton  fabric  in  favour  with  the  natives). 
The  term  C6te  des  Dents  continued  in  general  use  in  France 
until  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  century. 

See  Dix  ans  i  la  Ctle  i'lvoirt  (Paris.  1906)  by  F.  J.  Clozel,  governor 
of  the  colony,  and  Notrt  colonic  de  la  Cite  d'lvoire  (Paris,  1903)  by 
R.  Villamur  and  Richaud.  Theie  two  volumes  deal  with  the  history, 
geography,  zoology  and  economic  condition  of  the  Ivory  Coast. 
La  Cdte  d'lvoire  by  Michellct  and  Clement  describes  the  administra- 
tive and  land  systems,  &c.  Another  volume  also  called  La  Cite 
d^Inire  (Paris,  1908)  is  an  official  monograph  on  the  colony.  For 
ethnology  consult  Coutumes  indighus  de  la  Cdte  d'lvoire  (Paris,  1903} 
by  F.  J.  Clozel  and  R.  Villamur,  and  Les  Couttimes  Aini,  by  R. 
Villamur  and  DclaFosse.  Of  books  of  travel  -ace  Du  Niger  au  Colfe  de 
Cuinie  par  Kong  (Paris,  1893)  byL.  G.  Binger,  and  Mission  Hostains- 
d'Ollone  iSgS-igoo  (Paris,  1901)  by  Captain  d'Ollone.  A  Carle 
de  la  Cite  d'lvoire  by  A.  Mcunier,  on  toe  scale  of  x :  500,000  (6  sheets), 
was  published  in  Paris,  1905.  Annual  ie]M>rts  on  the  colony  are 
published  by  the  French  colonial  and  the  British  foreign  offices. 

IVREA  (anc.  Eporedia),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Piedmont, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  from  which  it  is  38  m.  N.N.E. 
by  rail  and  37  m.  direct,  situated  770  ft.  above  sea-level,  on  the 
Oors  Baltea  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  mountains.  Pop. 
(1901)  6047  (town),  11,(96  (commune).  The  cathedral  was 
built  between  973  and  1005;  the  gallery  round  the  back  of  the 
apse  and  the  crypt  have  plain  cubical  capitals  of  this  period. 
The  two  campaali  flanking  the  apse  at  each  end  of  the  side 
aisle  are  the  oldest  example  of  this  architectuial  arrangement. 
The  isolated  tower,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  abbey 
of  S.  Stefano,  is  slightly  later.  The  hill  above  the  town  is  crowned 
by  the  imposing  Castello  delle  Quattro  Torn,  built  in  1358, 
and  now  a  prison.  One  of  the  four  towen  was  destroyed  by 
lightning  in  1676.    A  tramway  runs  to  Ssnlhii. 

The  ancient  Eporedia,  standing  at  the  junction  of  the  roads 
from  Augusta  Taurinorum  and  Vercellae,  at  the  point  where 
the  nod  to  Augusta  Practoria  enters  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Duria  (Don  Baltea),  was  a  military  position  of  considerable 
importance  belonging  to  the  Salassi  who  inhabited  the  whole 
upper  valley  of  the  Duria.  The  importance  of  the  gold-mines 
o(  the  district  led  to  its  seizure  by  the  Romans  in  143  B.C.  The 
centre  of  the  mining  industry  seems  to  have  been  Victumulae 
(tee  Ticiiroii),  until  in  100  B.c.  a  colony  of  Roman  citizens  was 
founded  at  Eporedia  itself;  but  the  prosperity  of  this  was  only 
asniied  when  the  Salassi  were  finally  defeated  in  >$  B.C.  and 
Augusta  Practoria  founded.  There  ate  ronains  of  a  theatre 
o(  the  time  of  the  Antonines  and  the  Fonte  Vecchio  rests  on 
Roman  foimdations. 

In  the  middle  ages  Ivrea  was  tlie  capital  of  a  Lombard  duchy, 


and  later  of  a  msrquisate;  both  Berengar  II.  (950)  and  Arduin 
(1003)  became  kings  of  Italy  for  a  short  period.  Later  it  sub- 
mitted to  the  marquises  of  Monferrato,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century  passed  to  the  house  of  Savoy.  (T.  As.) 

IVRY-SUR-SBIHB,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  less  than  i  m. 
S.S.E.  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  Pop.  (1906)  30,533.  Ivry 
has  a  large  hospital  for  incurables.  It  manufactures  organs, 
earthenware,  wall-paper  and  rubber,  and  has  engineering  works, 
breweries,  and  oil-works,  its  trade  being  facilitated  by  a  port 
on  the  Seine.  The  town  is  dominated  by  a  fort  of  the  older  line 
of  defence  of  Paris. 

IVY  (A.S.  ifii,  Cer.  Efheu,  perhaps  connected  with  opium, 
finov),  the  collective  designation  of  certain  species  and 
varieties  of  Heiera,  a  member  of  the  natural  order  Araliaceae. 


Fio.  1. — Ivy  (Beiera  Bail)  fruiting  branch,  i.  Flov-er.  3.  Fruit, 

There  are  fifty  species  of  ivy  recorded  in  modem  books,  but  they 
may  be  reduced  to  two,  or  at  the  most,  three.  The  European  ivy, 
Hedera  Helix  (fig.  i),  is  a  plant  subject  to  infinite  variety  in  the 
forms  and  colours  of  its  leaves,  but  the  tendency  of  which  is 
always  to  a  three-  to  five-lobed  form  when  climbing  and  a  regular 
ovate  form  of  leaf  when  producing  flower  and  fruit.  The  African 
ivy,  H.  eanariensis,  often  regarded  as  a  variety  of  H.  Helix  and 
known  as  the  Irish  ivy,  is  a 
native  of  North  Africa  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  It  is  the  com- 
mon large-leaved  climbing  ivy, 
and  also  varies,  but  in  a  less 
degree  than  H.  Helix,  from 
which  its  leaves  differ  in  their 
larger  size,  rich  deep  green  colour, 
and  a  prevailing  tendency  to  a 
five-lobed  outline.  When  in  fruit 
the  leaves  are  usually  three- 
lobed,  but  they  are  sometimes 
entire  and  broadly  ovate.  The 
Asiatic  ivy,  H.  colckica  (fig.  3), 
now  considered  to  be  a  form  of 
H.  Helix,  has  ovate,  obscurely 

three-lobed  leaves  of  a  coriaceous  texture  and  a  deep  green 
colour;  in  the  tree  or  fnu'ting  form  the  leaves  are  narrower 
than  in  the  climbing  form,  and  without  any  trace  of  lobes. 
Distinctive  characters  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  appendages  of 
the  pedicels  and  calyx,  H.  Helix  having  siz-rayed  stellate 
hairs,  H.  eaHttrientU  fifteen-rayed  hairs  and  H.  cakhica  yellowish 
two-lobed  scales. 
The  Australian  ivy,  H.  australima,  is  a  small  glabrous  shrub 


Fic.  1.— Heiera  uUkka. 
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Flo.  3.— Climbiiig  Shoot  of  Ivy. 


villi  pimtat*  Imto.    It  b  k  native  of  Qnwiiidind,  tsd  it 
pocticaUy  unknawn  in  cnltivstiaii. 

It  ia  o{  the  utooit  importance  to  note  tlie  diBocnce  of  ckar- 
acten  of  the  aame  spedca  of  ivy  in  ita  two  oonditioni  of  chmlting 
and  fruitiag.  The  fint  stage  of  growth,  which  we  will  luppoie 
to  be  fRMn  tlie  aeed,  is  essentially  acandent,  and  the  leaves  are 
lobed  more  or  less.  This  stage  is  accompaaied  with  a  plentiful 
piaductioa  of  the  daspea  or  m^'**^  roots  by  mean*  of  wliich 

the  plant  becomes  at- 
tached and  obtains  sup- 
port. When  it  iiaa 
reached  the  summit  of 
the  tree  or  tower,  the 
atema,  bebg  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  a  per- 
pendicular attitude, 
fall  over  and  become 
hoiiiontal  or  pendent. 
Coinridrntly  with  this 
change  they  ceaae  to 
I  produce  daspera,  and 
the  leaves  are  atrik- 
ingly  modified  in  form, 
haog  now  narrower 
and  leas  lobed  than 
on  the  ascending 
stems.  In  due  tine  this  tree-like  growth  produces  terminal 
ambcb  of  greenish  flowen,  which  have  the  parts  In  fives, 
with  the  styles  united  into  a  veijr  short  one.  These  flowen 
arc  succeeded  by  smooth  Mack  or  yellow  berries,  containing  two 
to  five  seeds.  The  ]reilow-benied  ivy  is  met  with  m  northern 
India  and  in  Italy,  but  ia  northern  Europe  it  is  known  only  aa 
a  cuiioaty  of  the  garden,  where,  if  sufficiently  sheltered  and 
nourished,  it  becomes  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fruitful  tree. 
It  is  stated  in  books  that  some  forms  of  sylvestral  ivy  never 
flower,  but  a  negative  dedaration  of  thia  kind  is  valueless. 
Sylvcstial  ivies  of  great  age  may  be  found  in  woods  on  the 
western  coasts  of  Britain  that  have  apparently  never  flowered, 
but  tha  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  their  inability  to  surmount 
the  trees  supporting  them,  for  until  the  pUnt  can  spread  its 
branches  horixoatally  in  full  daylight,  the  flowering  or  tree-like 
growth  is  never  formed. 

A  question  of  great  practical  importance  arises  out  of  the 
relation  of  the  plant  to  its  means  of  support.  A  moderate  growth 
of  ivy  is  not  injurious  to  trees;  still  the  tendency  is  from  the  fint 
jnimiml  to  the  prospeiity  of  the  tree,  and  at  a  certain  stage  it 
becomes  deadly.  Therefore  the  growth  of  ivy  on  trees  should  be 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  men  especially  in  the  case  of 
trees  that  are  of  special  value  for  their  beauty,  history,  or  the 
qaaHty  of  their  timber.  In  regard  to  buildhigs  clothed  with 
ivy,  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  so  long  as  the  plant  does  not 
penetrate  the  substance  of  the  wall  by  means  of  any  fissure. 
Should  it  thrust  its  way  in,  the  natural  and  continuous  expansion 
of  its  several  parts  will  necessarily  hasten  the  decay  of  the 
edifice.  But  a  fair  growth  of  ivy  on  sound  walls  that  afford  no 
entrance  beyond  the  superficial  attachment  of  the  daspen  is, 
without  any  exception  whatever,  benefidaL  It  promotes  dryness 
and  warmth,  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  corrosive  action  of  the 
atJnat|Aere,  and  is  altogether  as  conservative  as  it  is  beautifuL 
The  economical  uses  of  the  ivy  are  not  of  great  importance. 
The  leaves  are  eaten  greedily  by  hones,  deer,  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  in  times  of  scardty  have  proved  useful.  The  flowen  afford  a 
(ood  supply  of  honey  to  bea;  and,  as  they  appear  ia  autipin, 
they  occa^onally  make  amends  for  the  shortcomings  of  the 
teason.  The  berries  are  eaten  by  irood  pigeons,  bhckbirds  and 
thrashes.  From  all  parts  of  the  plant  a  balaamic  bitter  may 
be  obtained,  and  this  in  the  form  of  ktderie  add  it  the  only 
preparation  of  ivy  known  to  chemists. 

In  the  garden  the  uses  of  the  ivy  are  innumerable,  and  the 
least  known  though  not  the  least  valuable  of  them  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plant  aa  a  bush  or  tree,  the  fruiting  growth  being 
acUcted  for  this  purpose. ,  The  variegated  tree  forma  of  H.  Htfix, 


with  havct  of  ommy  triilte,  goMea  green  or  ridi  deep  orange 
yellow,  toon  prove  handsome  miniature  trees,  that  thrive 
almoat  aa  well  ia  smoky  town  gardens  aa  in  the  pure  air  of  the 
country,  and  that  no  ordinary  winter  will  injure  In  the  least. 
Ibx  tree-iarm  of  the  Asiatic  ivy  (H.  ctUkiea)  is  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  in  beauty  of  leafage  by  any  evergreen  shrab  known  to 
English  gardens,  and,  although  in  the  ooune  of  a  few  yean  it  wiU 
attain  to  a  auture  of  5  or  6  fL,  it  is  but  rarely  we  meet  with  it. 
Of  indeed  with  tree  ivica  of  any  kind,  but  little  attention  having 
been  given  to  this  subject  until  recent  years.  The  scandent  forma 
are  more  generally  appreciated,  and  are  now  much  employed  in 
the  formation  of  marginal  lines,  screens  and  trained  pyramids, 
as  well  as  for  clothing  walls.  A  very  striking  examph  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  commonest  ivies,  when  treated  artistically 
as  garden  plants,  may  be  aeen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of 
Amsterdam,  where  several  paddocks  are  enclosed  with  wreaths, 
garlands  and  bands  of  ivy  in  a  most  picturesque  manner. 

About  aixty  varieties  known  in  gardens  are  figured  and 
described  in  Tki  Ivy,  a  ilonopaph,  by  Shirley  Hibberd  (1871). 
To  cultivate  these  is  an  extremely  simple  matter,  as  they  w31 
thrive  in  a  poor  aoil  and  endure  a  oonsideralde  depth  of  shade, 
so  that  they  may  with  advantage  be  planted  under  trees.  The 
commoB  Irish  ivy  is  often  to  be  seen  clothing  the  ground  beneath 
large  yew  trees  where  grass  would  not  live,  and  it  is  dccaslonally 
planted  in  graveyards  in  London  to  form  an  imitation  of  grass 
turf,  for  which  purpose  it  ia  admirably  suited. 

The  ivy,  like  the  holly,  is  a  scarce  plant  oo  the  American 
continent.  In  the  northern  United  States  and  British  America 
the  winten  are  not  more  severe  than  the  ivy  can  endure,  but 
the  summen  are  too  hot  and  dry,  and  the  requirementa  of  the 
plant  have  not  often  obtained  attention.  In  districta  where 
native  ferns  abound  the  ivy  will  be  found  to  thrive,  and  the 
varieties  of  Hedtra  Helix  should  have  the  preference.  But  in 
the  drier  districts  ivies  might  often  be  planted  on  the  north  side 
of  buildings,  and,  if  encouraged  with  water  and  careful  training 
for  three  or  four  yean,  would  then  grow  rapidly  and  train  them- 
sdvcs.  A  strong  light  is  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  ivy,  but 
thia  cnhancea  its  v^e,  for  wc  have  no  hardy  planta  that  may 
be  compared  with  it  for  variety  and  beauty  that  will  endure 
shade  with  equal  patience. 

The  North  American  poison  ivy  (poison  oak),  Skus  Toxica- 
dtaim  (nat.  order  Anacardiaceae),  is  a  climber  with  pinnatdy 
compound  leaves,  which  are  very  attractive  in  thdr  autumn 
colour  but  poisonous  to  the  touch  to  some  persons,  while  otbcn 
can  handle  the  plant  without  injury.  The  effect*  are  redness 
and  violent  itching  followed  by  fever  and  a  vesicular  eruption. 

The  ground  ivy,  Nepeta  Otckama  (nat.  order  Labiatae),  is  a 
small  creeping  plant  with  totmded  crenate  leaves  and  small 
blue-purple  flowen,  occurring  in  hedges  and  thickets. 

IWAKURA.  TOMOMI.  Psince  (1835-1883),  Japanese  states- 
man, was  bom  in  KiSto.  He  was  one  of  the  court  nobles  [kute) 
of  Japan,  and  he  traced  his  descent  to  the  emperor  Murakami 
(aj>.  947-967).  A  man  of  profound  ability  and  singular  force  of 
character,  he  acted  a  leading  part  in  the  complications  preceding 
the  fall  of  the  Tokugawa  shtpiiuUt,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
Kisto  accompanied  by  his  coadjutor.  Prince  SanjS.  They  took 
refuge  with  the  Daimyl  of  ChOsbtl,  and,  while  there,  established 
relations  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  ultimate  union  of  the 
two  great  fiefs,  Satsuma  and  ChSsha,  for  the  work  of  the  Restora- 
tion. From  r867  until  the  day  of  his  death  Iwakura  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  figures  on  the  political  stage.  In  1 871 
iA  proceeded  to  America  and  Europe  at  the  bead  of  an  imposing 
embassy  of  some  fifty  persons,  the  object  being  to  explain  to 
foreign  governments  the  actual  conditions  existing  in  Japan, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  negotiating  new  treaties  consistent 
with  ber  sovereign  tights.  Little  success  attended  the  mission. 
Returning  to  Japan  in  r873,  Iwakura  found  the  cabmet  divided 
as  to  the  manner  of  dealing  with  Korea's  insulting  attitude. 
He  advocated  peace,  and  Us  influence  carried  the  day,  thus 
removing  a  difficulty  which,  thou^  apparently  of  minor  dimen- 
sions, might  have  changed  the  whole  ooutae  of  Japan's  modem 
history.. 
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IXION— IZU-NO-SHICHI-TO 


mON,  in  Greek  legend,  mm  of  Pblegjras,  kiag  •(  the  Lepithie 
in  Tbesskly  (or  of  Ares),  and  husband  of  Dia.  Acoonling  to 
cuttom  he  promised  his  falher-^-law,  Ddoneus,  a  handsome 
bridal  present,  but  treacherously  murdered  him  when  he  daimed 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise:  As  a  punishment,  Uan  was 
seized  with  madness,  until  Zeus  purified  him  of  his  crime  and 
admitted  him  as  a  guest  to  Olympus.  Ixion  abused  his  pardon 
by  trying  to  seduce  Hera;  but  the  goddess  substituted  for  heiself 
a  cloud,  by  which  he  beoune  the  father  of  the  Centaurs.  Zeus 
bound  him  on  a  fieiy  wheel,  which  rolls  onoetaiiigly  through  the 
air  or  (according  to  the  later  venion)  in  the  onderworld  (Pindar, 
Pytiua,  ii.  it;  Ovid,  littam.  iv.  46r;  Virgil,  Aeiwii,  vi.  6oi). 
Loon  is  generally  tajcen  to  represent  the  eternally  moving  sun. 
Another  explanation  connects  the  story  with  the  practice 
(among  certain  peoples  of  central  Europe)  of  carrying  a  blazing, 
revolving  wheel  through  fields  which  needed  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  legend  being  invented  to  explain  the  custom  and  subsequei^tly 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  (see  Maonhardi,  WM-  tmd  PtUlnlU, 
it  190S, p. 83).  Inviewolthefactthatthcoak  was  theson-god's 
tree  and  that  the  mistletoe  grew  upon  it,  it  is  suggested  by  A.  B. 
Cook  {Oast.  Ra.  xvii.  430)  that  'l^iiiir  is  derived  from  iffn 
(mistletoe),  the  sun's  fire  being  regarded  as  an  emanation  from 
the  mistletoe.  Ixion  himself  is  probably  a  by-form  of  Zeus 
(Usener  in  RJuiu.  Uut.  liii.  us). 

"  The  Myth  o(  Ixion  "  (by  C.  Smith,  in  Ctattical  Ktviea,  June 
1B95)  deals  with  the  subject  of  a  red-figure  canthanis  in  the  Bntish 
Museum. 

IXTACCIHUATU  or  IZTAcciHtrATL  ("white  woman"),  a 
lofty  mountain  of  volcanic  origin,  10  m.  N.  of  Popocatepetl  and 
about  40  ra.  S.S.E  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  forming  part  of  the  short 
spur  called  the  Sierra  Nevada.  According  to  Angcio  Heilprin 
(t853-i907)  its  elevation  is  16,9(0  ft.;  other  authorities  make  it 
much  ks.  Its  apparent  hei^t  is  dwarfed  somewhat  by  its 
elongated  summit  and  the  large  area  covered.  It  has  three 
summits  of  different  heights  standing  on. a  north  and  south  line, 
the  central  one  being  the  largest  and  highest  and  aQ  three  rising 
above  the  permanent  snow-line.  As  seen  from  the  city  of  Mexico 
the  three  summits  have  the  appearance  of  a  shrouded  human 
figure,  hence  the  poetic  Aztec  appellation  of  "  white  woman  *' 
and  the  unsentimental  Spanish  designation  "  La  mujer  lorda." 
The  ascent  is  difficult  and  perilous,  and  is  rarely  accomplished. 

Heilprin  saya  that  the  mountain  is  laively  compoMd  of  trachvtic 
rocks  and  that  it  ii  older  than  Popocatepetl.  It  has  no  crater  and  no 
trace  of  lingering  volcanic  beat.  It  ii  surmised  that  its  crater,  if  it 
ever  had  one,  has  been  filled  in  and  its  cone  worn  away  by  erosbn 
through  long  periods  of  time. 

ITBCAB,  an  ancient  nation  on  the  north-cast  trade  route 
described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  21)  beyond  the  Thyssagetae,  some- 
where about  the  upper  basins  of  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtysh. 
They  were  distinguished  by  their  mode  of  hunting,  climbing  a 
tree  to  survey  their  game,  and  then  puisuing  it  with  trained 
horses  and  do^  They  were  almost  certainly  the  ancestors 
of  the  modem  Magyars,  also  called  Jugta. 

The  reading  T^u  is  an  anachronism,  and  when  Pliny  (HJI^  vi. 
19)  and  Mela  (L  116)  speak  of  Tyicae  it  is  also  probably  due  to  a  false 
correction.  (E.  H.  M.) 

IZBAETA.  or  Spasta  [anc.  Barit],  the  chief  town  of  the 
Hamid-abad  sanjak  of  the  Konia  vilayet,  in  Asia  Minor,  well 
situated  on  the  edge  of  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  AghUsun 
Dagh.    It  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Emirate  of  Hamid.    It 


suffered  teverely  from  the  cirthqnake  of  the  i6cl>-i7th  at 
January  1880  It  is  a  proaperons  place  with  an  raHghtenod  Greek 
element  in  ita  population  (hence  the  Bnmemas  '"-"*-«  called 
"  Spartali "  in  Levantine  towns))  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  chief 
inland  cokny  of  Hellenism  in  Anstnlia  Pop.  10,000  (Moglans 
r3,ooo,  Christians  7000).  The  new  Atdin  railway  ntfiida  from 
Dineir  to  Izbarta  via  Buldni. 

IZHEVSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govcnunent  of  Vystka, 
140  m.  S.W.  of  Pet^i  and  22  m.  W.  from  the  Kama,  on  the  Ixh 
river.  Pop.  (1897)  21,500.  It  has  one  of  the  principal  steel  and 
lifle  works  of  the  Russian  crown,  started  in  1807.  The  *"*''"g 
of  sporting  guns  is  an  active  industry. 

BKAII*  or  Ismail,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govenment 
of  Benaimbia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kilia  branch  of  &e  Danube^ 
35  m.  bdow  Reni  railway  station.  Pop.  (1866)  31,779,  (1900) 
33,607,  comprising  Great  and  Little  Russians,  Bulgarians, 
Jews  and  Gipsies.  There  are  Sour-mills  and  a  trade  in  cereals, 
wool,  taUow  and  hidea.  Originally  a  Turkish  fortified  post, 
Izmail  had  by  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  grown  into  a  place 
of  30/300  inhabitants.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  in 
1770,  and  twenty  years  later  its  capture  was  one  of  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  the  Russian  general.  Count  A.  V.  Suvarov. 
On  that  occason  the  garrison  was  40,000  strong,  and  the  assault 
cost  the  assailants  10,000  and  the  defenders  30,000  men.  The 
victory  was  the  theme  of  one  of  the  Russian  poet  G.  R.  Der- 
zhavin's  odes.  In  1809  the  town  was  again  captured  by  the 
Russians;  and,  when  in  s8i2  it  was  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Bucharest  peace,  they  chose  it  as  the  central  station  for  their 
Danube  fleet.  It  was  shoot  this  time  that  the  town  of  Tucfakov, 
with  which  it  was  later  (1830)  incorporated,  grew  up  outside  of 
the  fortifications.  These  were  dismantled  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty  of  Paris  (t8s6),  by  which  Ismail  was  made  over  to 
Rumania.  The  town  was  again  trapsfetred  to  Russia  by  the 
peace  of  Berlin  (1878). 

aa-msmcaiJie,  the  seven  (skUkii  islandi  (to)  of  Ira. 
included  in  the  empire  of  Japan.  They  stretch  in  a  southerly 
direction  from  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  Tokyo  Bay,  and  lie 
between  33°  and  34°  48'  N.  and  between  139*  and'  140*  E. 
Their  names,  be^nning  from  the  north,  are  Ixu-no-Oshina, 
To-shiina,  NU-shima,  Kozu-dilma,  Miyake-shiraa  and  Hachijo- 
sbima.  There  are  some  islets  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
Izu-no-Oshinui,  an  island  10  m.  long  and  5)  m.  wide,  is  15  m. 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Izn  promontory.  It  is  known  to 
western  cartographers  as  Vries  Island,  a  name  derived  from  that 
of  Captain  Martin  Cerritsz  de  Vries,  a  Dutch  navigator,  who  is 
suppf»ed  to  have  discovered  the  island  in  1643.  But  the  group 
was  known  to  the  Japanese  from  a  remote  period,  and  used  as 
convict  settlements  certainly  from  the  1 2th  century  and  probably 
from  a  still  earlier  era.  Hachijo,  the  most  southerly,  is  often 
erroneously  written  "~Fatsisio"  on  En^ish  charts.  Izn-no- 
Oshima  Is  remarkable  for  its  smoking  volcano,  Mihan-yamn 
(2461  ft.),  a  conspicuous  object  to  all  ships  bound  for  Yokohama. 
Three  othem  of  the  isUmda — Nii-ehima,  Kozu-shima  and 
Miyake-diima — have  active  volcanoes.  Those  on  Nii-shima  and 
KozU'«hima  an  of  inconsiderable  size,  but  that  cm  Miyake- 
shima,  namely,  Oyama,  rises  to  a  height  of  2707  ft.  Hie  most 
southerly  island,  Hachijo-shima,  has  a  still  higher  peak,  Dsubo- 
take  (2838  ft.),  but  it  does  not  emit  any  smoke. 
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J  A  letter  o(  the  alphabet  vUch,  aa  far  u  fans  Is  concerned, 
i*  only  a  modification  o{  the  Latin  I  and  dates  back 
with  a  separate  value  only  to  the  isth  century.  It 
was  first  used  as  a  special  form  of  initial  I,  the  ordinary 
form  being  kept  (or  use  in  other  positions.  As,  however,  In 
many  cases  initial  i  had  the  consonantal  value  of  the  En(Ush  y 
in  tuptm  (yoke),  &c,  the  symbol  came  to  be  used  for  the  value  of 
y,  a  value  which  it  still  retains  in  German:  Jo  I  jmi,  &c. 
Initially  it  is  pronounced  in  English  as  an  aflrlcate  dU.  The 
great  majority  of  English  words  beginning  with  j  are  (i)  of 
foreign  (mostly  French)  origin,  as  "  Jaundice,"  "  judge  ";  (j) 
imiutivc  of  sound,  like  "  jar  "  (the  verb)  j  or  (3)  Influenced  by 
analogy,  like  "  jaw  "  (influenced  by  ckaw,  according  to  Skeat).  In 
early  French  g  when  palatalized  by  s  or  i  sounds  becune  con- 
fused with  consonantal  i  (y),  and  both  passed  into  the  sound  of 
j  which  is  still  preserved  in  English.  A  similar  sound-change 
takes  place  in  other  languages,  e.g  Lithuanian,  where  the 
resulting  sound  is  spelt  dL  Modern  French  and  also  Frovenpal 
and  Portuguese  have  changed  j^dik  into  i  (ik).  The  sound 
initially  is  sometimes  represented  in  Enghsh  by  f  tft  tool  as 
well  as  jaU.  At  the  end  of  modem  English  words  the  same 
sound  is  represented  by  -dge  as  in  juJte,  French  jute.  In  this 
position,  however,  the  sound  occurs  aliso  in  genuine  English 
words  like  bridic,  sedge,  sinie,  but  this  is  true  only  for  the 
southern  dialects  on-which  the  literary. language  is  founded.  In 
the  northern  dialects  the  pronunciation  as  brig,  icg,  stng  still 
survives.  (P.  Gi.) 

JA'ALIN  (from  Ja'al,  to  settle,  i.e.  "  the  squatters "),  an 
African  tribe  of  Semitic  stock.  They  formerly  occupied  the 
country  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile  from  Khartum  to  Abu 
Hamed.  They  claim  to  be  of  the  Koreish  tribe  and  even  trace 
descent  from  Abbas,  uncle  of  the  prophet.  They  are  of  Arab 
origin,  but  now  of  very  mixed  blood.  According  to  their  own 
tradition  they  emigrated  to  Nubia  in  the  i  ith  century.  They 
were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  Funj  kings,  but  their  positioi) 
was  in  a  measure  independent.  At  the  Egyptian  invasion  in 
iS}o  they  were  the  most  powerful  of  Arab  tribes  in  the  Nile 
valley.  They  submitted  at  first,  but  in  183}  rebelled  and 
massacred  the  Egyptian  garrison  at  Shendi.  The  revolt  was 
mercilessly  suppressed,  and  the  Jl'alin  were  thenceforward 
looked  on  with  suspicion.  They  were  almost  the  first  of  the 
northern  tribes  to  join  the  mahdi  in  1S84,  and  it  was  their  position 
to  the  north  of  Khartum  which  made  communication  with 
General  Gordon  so  difficult.  The  J&'alin  are  now  a  semi-nomad 
agricultural  people.  Many  are  employed  in  Khartum  as  ser- 
vants, scribes  and  watchmen.  They  are  a  proud  religious 
people,  formerly  notorious  as  cruel  slave  dealers.  J.  L.  Burck- 
har4t  says  the  true  Jl'alin  from  the  eastern  desert  is  exactly 
like  the  Bedouin  of  eastern  Arabia. 

See  Tie  Amgl»-Egypiia»  Sudan,  edited,  by  Count  Cleichen 
(London,  1905}. 

MBntll,  according  to  Marcgrave  the  Brazilian  name  of  a  bird, 
subsequently  called  by  Linnaeus  Myderia  americano,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  storks,  Cuoniidae,  which  occurs  from  Mexico 
southwards  to  the  territory  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  It 
stands  between  4  and  s  ft.  in  height,  and  is  conspicuous  for  its 
massive  bill,  slightly  upturned,  and  its  entirely  white  plumage; 
but  the  head  and  neck  are  bare  and  black,  except  for  about  the 
lower  third  part  of  the  latter,  which  is  bright  red  in  the  living 
bird.  Very  nearly  allied  to  ifycUria,  and  also  commonly  called 
Jabirus,  are  the  birds  of  the  genera  Xenorhynchta  and  Efhippiih 
riynctiu— -the  former  containing  one  or  (in  the  opinion  of 
some)  two  species,  X.  outlralis  and  X.  indicus,  and  the  latter 
one  only,  £.  ttntgaltmu.  These  belong  to  the  cenntries 
indicated  by  their  names,  and  differ  chiefly  by  their  feathered 
head  and  neck,  while  the  last  is  sometimes  termed  the  saddle- 
billed  stork  from  the  very  singular  shape  of  its  beak.  Somewhat 
more  distantly  related  are  the  gigantic  birds  known  to  European 


in  India  and  elsewhere  as  adjutant  birds,  belonging  to  the  genus 
LtfltpHliis,  distinguished  by  their  sad-colouied  plumage,  their 
black  scabrous  head,  and  their  enormous  tawny  pouch,  which 
depends  occasionally  some  16  in.  or  more  in  length  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  and  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  respiratory 
and  not,  as  commonly  believed,  with  the  digestive  system. 
In  many  parts  of  India  L.  dMus,  the  largest  of  these  birds,  the 
kargila  as  Hhidus  call  it,  is  a  most  efficient  scavenger,  sailing 
aloft  at  a  vast  height  and  descending  on  the  discovery  of  offal, 
though  frogs  and  fishes  also  form  part  of  its  diet.  It  familiarly 
enters  the  large  towns,  in  many  of  which  an  account  of  its  serviced 
it  is  strictly  protected  from  Injury,  and,  havSnc  satisfied  iti 
appetite,  seeks  the  repose  it  has  earned,  sitting  with  its  fee* 
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extended  In  front  in  a  most  grotesque  attitude.  A  second  and. 
smaller  species,  L.  jatonutu,  has  a  more  soutbern  and  eastern 
range;  while  a  third,  L.  cntmenijer,  of  African  origin,  and  often 
known  as  the  marabou-stork,  gives  its  name  to  the  beantifuUy 
soft  feathers  so  called,  which  are  the  under-tail-coverts;  the 
"  marabout "  feathers  of  the  plume-trsde  are  mostly  soppUed 
by  other  .birds,  the  term  being  qtparently  applied  to  any  downy 
feathers.  (A.  N.) 

JABLOCHKOV.  PAUL  (1847-1894),  Russian  electrical  engi- 
neer and  inventor,  was  born  at  Serdobsk,  in  the  government  ot 
Saratov,  on  the  r4th  of  September  1847,  and  educated  at  St 
Petersburg.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  telegraph 
lines  between  Moscow  and  Kursk,  but  in  1675  he  resigned  his 
position  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  hia  researches  on  electric 
lighting  by  arc  lamp*,  wfakh  he  had  slneady  taken  up.  In  1876 
he  settled  in  Paris,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  brought  out 
his  famous  "  caniUes,"  known  by  his  name,  which  consisted  of 
two  carbon  parallel  rods,  separated  by  a  non-conducting  par- 
tition; alternating  currents  were  employed,  and  the  candle  was 
operated  by  a  high-resist  anff  caibon  match  connecting  the  tipi 
of  the  rods,  a  true  arc  forming  between  the  paralld  carbons 
when  this  burnt  off,  and  the  separators  volatilizing  as  the 
carbons  burnt  away.  For  a  few  years  his  system  of  electric 
lighting  was  widdy  adopted,  but  it  was  gradually  superseded 
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(we  LiCBTiNo:  BkOrk)  and  is  no  longer  In  use.  Jablochkov 
made  various  other  electrical  inventions,  but  he  died  in  poverty, 
having  returned  to  Russia  on  the  19th  of  March  1894. 

JABLOMSXI,  DANIEL  ERNR  (1660-1741),  German  tlieo- 
logian,  was  bom  at  Nasaenhuben,  .near  Danzig,  on  the  sotb  of 
November  1660.  His  father  was  a  minister  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  who  had  taken  the  name  of  Peter  Figulus  on  bis  bap- 
tism; the  son,  however,  preferred  the  Bohemian  family  name  of 
JablonskL  His  maternal  grandfather,  Johann  Amos  Comeniua 
(d.i67o),wasabishopof theMoravianCfaurch.  Havingstudied 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  and  at  Oxford,  Jablonski  entovd  upon 
his  career  as  a  preacher  at  Magdeburg  in  1683,  and  then  from 
1686  to  1691  he  was  the  head  of  the  Moravian  college  at  Lisaa, 
a  position  which  had  been  filled  by  his  grandfather.  Still  retain- 
ing his  connexion  with  the  Moravians,  he  was  appointed  court 
preacher  at  KSnigsbcrg  in  i6gi  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
Frederick  III.,  and  here,  entering  upon  a  career  of  great  activity, 
he  soon  became  a  person  of  influence  in  court  drdes.  In  1693 
he  was  transferred  to  Berlin  as  court  preacher,  and  in  r699  he 
was  consecrated  a  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church.  At  Beriin 
Jablonski  worked  hard  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the 
followers  of  Luther  and  those  of  Calvin;  the  courts  of  Beriin, 
Hanover,  Brunswick  and  Gotha  were  interested  in  his  scheme, 
and  his  principal  helper  was  the  philosopher  Leibnitz.  His  idea 
appears  to  have  bttn  to  form  a  general  union  between  the 
German,  the  English  and  the  Swiss  Protestants,  and  thus  to> 
establish  una  eadtmque  aancta  catkclica  H  aposUiica  tadtmque 
aontdica  it  reformata  eccletia.  For  some  years  negotiations 
were  carried  on  with  a  view  to  attaining  this  end,  but  eventually 
it  was  found  impossible  to  surmount  the  many  difficulties  in  the 
way;  Jablonski  and  Leibnitz,  however,  did  not  cease  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  their  purpose.  Jablonski's 
next  plan  was  to  reform  the  Church  of  Prussia  by  introducing 
into  it  the  episcopate,  and  also  the  liturgy  of  the  Engli^ 
Church,  but  here  again  he  was  unsuccessful.  As  a  scholar 
Jablonski  brought  out  a  Hebrew  edition  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  translated  Bentley's  A  Confulalion  ef  Alheism  into  Latin 
(1696).  He  had  some  share  in  founding  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1733,  and  he  received 
a  degree  from  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  died  on  the  asth 
of  May  I74r. 

Jablon^'s  son,  Paul  Ernst  Jablonski  (1693-1757),  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  and  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder. 

Editions  of  the  letters  which  passed  btfu-u  lablonsU  and 
Leibnitz,  felative  to  the  pioposed  union,  wen  publiued  at  Leipzig 
in  1747  and  at  Dorpat  in  1899. 

JABORANDI,  a  name  given  in  a  generic  manner  in  Brazil  and 
South  America  generally  to  a  number  of  different  plants,  all 
of  which  possess  more  or  less  marked  sialogogue  and  sudorific 
properties.  In  the  year  1875  a  drug  wa*  introduced  under  the 
above  name  to  the  notice  of  medical  men  in  France  by  Dr 
Coutinbo  of  Femambuco,  its  botanical  source  being  then  un- 
known. Pitacorpn  fmnatifolius,  a  member  of  tbe  natural 
order  Rutaceae,  the  {dant  from  which  it  is  obtained,  is  a  slightly 
branched  shrub  about  to  ft.  high,  growing  in  Paraguay  and  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Brazil.  The  leaves,  which  are  placed 
alternately  on  the  stem,  are  often  t}  ft.  long,  and  consist  of  from 
two  to  five  pairs  of  opposite  leaflets,  the  terminal  one  having  a 
longer  pedicel  than  the  othetv  The  leaflets  are  oval,  Isnreolalr, 
entire  and  obtuse,  with  the  apex  often  slightly  indented,  from 
,3  to  4  in.  long  and  i  to  i)  in.  broad  in  the  middle.  When  held 
up  to  the  light  they  may  be  observed  to  have  scattered  all  over 
them  numerous  pelhidd  dots  or  receptacles  of  secretion  immersed 
in  the  subsunce  of  the  leaf.  The  leaves  in  size  and  texture 
bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  cherry-laurel  (Prunui 
lauroctranu),  but  are  less  polished  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
Bowen,  which  are  produced  in  spring  and  eariy  snmmer,  are 
borne  on  a  raceme,  6  or  8  in.  long,  and  the  fruit  consista  of  five 
carpels,  of  which  not  more  than  two  or  three  usually  arrive  at 
maturity.  The  leaves  are  the  part  of  the  pUnt  usually  imported, 
although  occasionally  the  stems  and  roots  are  attached  to  them. 
The  active  principle  for  which  the  name  pUtarpin*,  suggested  by 


Holmes,  was  nltimatdy  adopted,  was  dbcoveted  slmost  dmultv 
neously  by  Hardy  in  France  and  Gerrard  in  England,  but  was  first 
obtained  in  a  pure  state  by  Petit  of  Paris.  It  is  a  h'quid  alkaloid, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and 
chloroform.  It  strongly  rotates  Uie  pUne  of  poUrization  to  the 
tight,  and  forma  crystalline  salts  of  which  the  nitrate  is  that 
chiefly  used  in  medicine.  The  nitrate  and  phosphate  are 
insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform  and  benzol,  whfla  the  hydro- 
chlorate  and  hydrobromate  disaolve  both  in  these  menstraa  and 
in  water  and  alcohol;  the  sulphate  and  acetate  being  ddiques- 
cent  are  not  employed  medicinally.  Tlie  formula  of  the  alkaloid 
is  CiiHaNtOi. 

Certain  other  alkaldda  are  present  in  the  leaveL  They  have 
been  named  jabcrnu,  jcimiditu  and  pHocarpidiut.  The  first 
of  these  ii  the  most  important  aitd  constant.  It  is  posnbly 
derived  from  pilocarpine,  and  has  the  formula  CiiHaN404. 
Jaborine  resembles  atropine  pharmacologically,  and  is  there- 
fore anogonistic  to  pilocatpine.    The  various  preparations  of 


Jaborandi — a,  leaf  (reduced);  h,  leaflet;  c,  flower;  d,  fruit 

jaborandl  leaves  are  therefore  undesirable  for  therapeutic  pur- 
poses, and  only  the  nitrate  of  pilocarpine  itself  should  be  used. 
This  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  the  ratio  of  about 
one  part  in  ten  of  cold  water.  The  dose  is  ^i-}  grain  by  the 
mouth,  and  up  to  one-third  of  a  grain  hypodcrmically,  in  which 
fashion  it  is  usually  given. . 

The  action  of  this  powerful  alkaloid  doacly  resembles  that  ct 
physottiEmine,  but  wheieas  the  latter  b  specially  active  in  infln- 
encing  the  heart,  the  eye  and  the  spinal  cord,  pilocarpine  oerts  it* 
greatest  power  on  the  secretions.  It  has  no  external  action.  When 
taken  by  the  mouth  the  drug  is  rapidly  abaocbcd  and  stimulates  the 
secretions  of  the  entire  alimentary  tract,  though  not  of  the  liver. 
The  action  on  the  salivary  giandi  b  the  most  marked  and  the  beat 
undentood.  The  great  flow  of  saliva  it  due  to  an  action  of  the  drwK, 
after  absorption,  on  die  terminations  of  the  chorda  tympani,  aym- 
patbetic  and  other  nerves  of  lalivaiy  secretion.  The  gland  cells 
themselves  are  unaffected.  The  nerves  are  so  violently  exdted 
that  direct  itimulation  of  them  by  electricity  adds  nothing  to  the 
nte  of  aaKvaiy  Row.  The  action  Is  antaconiied  by  atropine,  which 
paralyses  the  nem  terminals.    About  ihth  of  a  grain  of  atropiaa 
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•ntannixnhaHafniaofpilocupine.  The  cunlation  b  dcpniMd 
by  the  drug,  the  pulse  being  slowed  and  the  blood  pressure  falUng, 
The  cardiac  action  is  due  to  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  but  the  dilata- 
tion o£  the  blood-vessels  docs  not  appear  to  be  due  to  a  specihc 
action  upon  them.  The  drug  does  not  Kill  by  its  action  on  the  heart. 
Its  dangerous  action  is  upon  the  bronchial  secretion,  which  is  greatly 
increased.  Pilocarpine  is  not  only  the  most  powerful  sialogogue 
but  also  the  most  powerful  diaphoretic  known.  One  dose  may  cause 
the  flow  of  neariy  a  pint  of  sweat  in  an  hour.  The  action  is  due,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  salivation,  to  stimulation  of  the  terminals  of  the 
sudorific  ner\*es.  According  to  K.  Binx  there  is  also  in  both  cases 
an  action  on  the  medullary  centres  for  these  secretions.  Just  as  ^he 
saliva  is  a  true  secretion  containing  a  high  proportion  of  pt]^alin  and 
salts,  and  is  not  a  mere  transudation  oT water,  so  the  perspiration  is 
found  to  contain  a  high  ratio  of  urea  and  chlorides.  -  The  great 
diaphoresis  and  the  depression  of  the  circulation  usually  cause  a  fall 
in  temperature  of  about  3*  F.  The  drug  is  excreted  unchangcii  in 
the  urine.  It  is  a  mild  diuretic.  When  given  internally  or  applied 
iomlly  to  the  eye  it  powerfully  stimulates  the  terminals  of  the 
oculomotor  nerves  in  the  iris  and  ciliary  musde,  causing  ext  erne 
contractbn  of  the  pupil  and  spasm  of  accommodation.  The  tenaion 
of  the  eyeball  is  at  lint  raised  but  afterwards  lowered. 

The  chief  therapeutic  use  of  the  drug  is  as  a  diaphoretic  in  chronic 
Bright's  disease.  It  is  also  used  to  aid  the  growth  of  the  hair — in 
which  it  is  sometimes  successful;  in  cases  of  inordinate  thirst, 
when  one-tenth  of  a  grain  with  a  httle  bismuth  held  in  the  moutb 
may  be  of  much  vaUie:  in  cases  of  lead  and  mercury  poisoning, 
where  it  aids  the  elimination  of  the  poison  in  the  secretions;  as  a 
^alactagogue;  and  in  cases  of  atropine  poisoning  (though  here  it 
as  of  doubtful  value). 

JflGA,  a  city  of  northern  Spain,  In  the  province  of  Hucsca, 
114  m.  by  rail  N.  by  W.  of  Saragossa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Aragon,  and  among  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
3380  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pop.  (1900),  4934.  Jaca  is  an  episcopal 
see,  and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Aragonese  county  of 
Sobrarbe.  Its  massive  Gothic  cathedral  dates  at  least  from  the 
iit^  century,  and  possibly  from  the  9th.  The  city  derives  some 
importance  from  its  position  on  the  ancient  frontier  road  from 
Saragossa  to  Pau.  In  August  1904  the  French  and  Spanish 
governments  agreed  to  supplement  this  trade-route  by  building 
a  railway  from  Oloron  in  the  Basses  Pyrin£es  to  Jaca.  Various 
frontier  defence  works  wcte  constructed  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
the  close  of  the  >9tli  century. 

TTie  origin  of  the  city  is  unknown.  The  Jaccetani  CIunTTarot) 
are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  numerous 
small  tribes  inhabiting  the  basin  of  the  Ebro  by  Strabo,  who  adds 
that  their  territory  was  the  theatre  of  the  wars  which  took  place 
in  the  ist  century  B.C.  between  Sertorius  and  Fompey.  They 
are  probably  identical  with  the  Lacetani  of  Livy  (xxi.  60,  6x)  and 
Caesar  (£.C.  i.  60).  Early  in  the  8th  century  Jaca  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  Moors,  by  whose  writers  it  is  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  Dyaka  as  one  of  the  chief  places  in  the  province  of 
Sarkosta  (Saragossa).  The  date  of  its  reconqucst  is  uncertain, 
but  it  must  have  been  before  the  time  of  Ramiro  I.  of  Aragon 
(1035-1063),  who  gave  it  the  title  of  "  city,"  and  in  1063  held 
within  its  walls  a  council,  which,  inasmuch  as  the  people  were 
called  in  to  sanction  its  decrees,  is  regarded  as  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  the  parliamentary  institutions  of  the 
Peninsula.  In  1705  Jaca  supported  King  Philip  V.  from  whom, 
in  consequence,  it  received  the  title  ol  miiy  noble,  muy  leal  y 
tencedora,  "  most  noble,  most  loyal  and  victorious."  During 
the  Peninsular  War  it  surrendered  to  the  French  in  1809,  and 
was  recaptured  in  1814. 

JACAMAR.  a  word  formed  by  Brisson  from  Jacameri,  the 
Brazilian  lume  of  a  bird,  as  given  by  Marcgrave,  and  since 
adopted  in  most  European  tongues  for  the  species  to  which  it 
was  6rst  applied  and  others  allied  to  it,  forming  the  family 
Cttibulidae '  of  ornithologists,  the  precise  position  of  which  is 
uncertain,  since  the  best  authorities  differ.  All  will  agree  that 
the  jacamars  belong  to  the  great  heterogeneous  group  called  by 
Nitzsch  Picariae,  but  further  into  detail  it  is  hardly  safe  to  go. 
The  Caliulidae  have  zygodactylous  or  pur-toed  feet,  like  the 
.CuaUidae,  Bucconidae  and  Picidat,  they  also  resemble  both  the 
Utter  in  laying  glossy  white  eggs,  but  in  this  respect  they  bear 
the  same  resemblance  to  the  Uomolidae,  Alcedinidat,  Ueropidat 

>  CaBnta  was  first  appliad  to  Marcgrave'a  bird  by  Moehring.  It 
n  another  form  of  CalpMts^  and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  many 
names  of  the  golden  oriole.   See  IciEtus. 
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and  some  other  groups,  to  wfaidi  affinity  has  been  claimed  for 
tbem.  Intheopinionof  ScUter(i4  Uontpapk of tke  Jacantors  and 
Pnjf-birds)  the  jacaman  form  two  groups — one  consisting  of  the 
single  genus  and  species  Jacamenps  aureus  (J.  pandis  of  most 
authors),  and  the  other  including  all  the  test,  viz.  Urotaiha  with 
two  species,  Calbula  with  nine,  Brackyfalba  with  five,  and  Jaca- 
imarttkyon  and  (Mbakyrkymdius  with  one  each.  Tliey  are  all 
lather  small  birds,  the  largest  known  being  little  over  10  in.  in 
length,  with  long  and  sharply  pointed  bills,  and  the  plumage 
more  or  less  resplendent  with  golden  or  bronze  reflections,  but 
at  the  some  time  comparatively  soft.  Jacamarakymi  Iridaclyla 
differs  from  all  the  rest  in  possessing  but  three  toes  (as  its  name 
indicates),  on  each  foot,  the  hallux  being  deficient.  With  the 
exception  of  Galiula  melatugenia,  which  is  found  also  in  Central 
Afnerica  and  southern  Mexico,  all  the  jacamars  inhabit  the 
tropical  portions  of  South  America  eastward  of  the  Andes, 
Caibula  ntfeauda,  however,  extending  its  range  to  the  islands  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago.'  Very  little  isknown  of  the  habits  of  any 
of  the  species.  They  are  seen  sitting  motionless  on  trees,  some- 
times solitarily,  atothertimesin  companies,  whence  they  suddenly 
dart  off  at  any  passing  insect,  catch  it  on  the  wing,  and  return 
to  their  perch.  Of  their  nidification  almost  nothing  has  been 
recorded,  but  the  species  occurring  in  Tobago  is  said  by  Kirk  to 
make  its  nest  in  mari-banks,  digging  a  hole  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter  and  some  iS  in.  deep.  (A.  N.) 

JA^ANA,  the  Brazilian  name,  according  to  Marcgrave,  of 
certain  binis,  since  found  to  have  some  allies  in  other  parts  of  the 
worid,  which  are  also  very  generally  called  by  the  same  appella- 
tion. They  have  been  most  frequently  classed  with  the  water- 
hens  or  rails  {RaOidat),  but  are  now  recognized  by  many  system- 
atists  as  forming  a  separate  family,  Parridae,'  whose  leaning 
seems  to  be  rather  towards  the  Limkolae,  as  apparently  first 


Pheasant-tailed  Jafiani. 

suggested  by  Blyth,  a  view  which  is  supported  by  the  osteological 
observations  of  Parker  (Proe.  Zotd.  Society,  1863,  p.  513),  though 
denied  by  A.  Milne-Edwards  {Ois.  fess.  de  la  France,  ii.  p.  no). 
The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  this  group  of  birds  is  the 
extraordinary  length  of  their  toes  and  claws,  whereby  they  are 
enabled  to  walk  with  ease  over  water-liUes  and  other  aquatic 
plants  growing  in  rivers  and  lakes.  The  family  has  been  divided 
into  four  genera — of  which  Parra,  as  now  restricted,  inhabits 
South  America;  tfelopidius,  hardly  differing  from  it,  has 
representatives  in  Africa,  Madagascar  and  the  Indian  region; 
Hydralector,  also  very  nearly  allied  to  Parra,  belongs  to  the 

'  The  singular  appearance,  recorded  by  Canon  Tristram  (Zoeloful, 
p.  3906),  w  a  bird  of  this  species  in  Lincolnshire  seems  to  lequire 
notice.  No  instance  seems  to  be  known  of  any  jacamar  having  been 
kept  in  confinement  or  brought  to  this  country  alive;  but  expert 
avKulturists  are  often  not  communicative,  and  many  importations 
of  rare  birds  have  doubtless  passed  unrecorded. 

■  The  classic  Parra  a  by  some  authors  thought  to  have  been  the 
golden  oriole  (see  ICTEaus),  while  others  suppose  it  was  a  jay  or 
pie.  The  word  seems  to  have  been  imported  into  ornithology  by 
Aldrovandns,  but  the  reason  which  prompted  Linnaeus  to  apply  it, 
as  he  seems  first  to  have  done,  to  a  bin)  of  this  group,  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  suted. 
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northern  portion  of  the  Australiin  region;  and  Hydropkasianus, 
the  most  extravagant  form  of  the  whole,  is  fotind  in  India;  Ceylon 
and  China.  Id  habiu  the  jacan&s  have  much  in  common  with  the 
water-hens,  but  that  fact  is  insufficient  to  warrant  the  affinity 
asserted  to  exist  between  the  two  groups;  for  in  their  osteological 
structure  there  is  much  difierence,  and  the  resemblance  seems 
to  be  only  that  of  analogy.  The  Parridae.  lay  very  peculiar  eggs 
of  a  rich  olive-brown  colour,  in  most  cases  closely  marked  with 
dark  lines,  thujs  presenting  an  appearance  by  which  they  may 
be  readily  known  from  those  of  any  other  birds,  though  an 
approach  to  it  is  occasionally  to  be  noticed  in  those  of  certain 
Limkolae,  and  especially  of  certain  Charadriidae.  (A.  N.) 

JACIHI.  STEFANO.  Count  (i8>7-i8gi),  Italian  statesman  and 
economist,  was  descended  from  an  old  and  wealthy  Lombard 
family.  He  studied  in  Switzerland,  at  Milan,  and  in  German 
universities.  During  the  period  of  the  Austrian  restoration  in 
Lombardy  (1849-1859)  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  and 
economic  studies.  For  his  work  on  La  Propritti  Jondiaria  <■> 
Lombardia  (Milan,  1856)  he  received  a  prize  from  the  Milanese 
SocieJi  d'incoraggiamtnlo  di  Kitnze  e  Ultere  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Istituto  Lombardo.  In  another  work,  SulU 
condixioni  aonomickt  dtlia  ValtcUina  (Milan,  r8s8,  translated 
into  English  by  W.  E.  Gladstone),  he  exposed  the  evils  of 
Austrian  rule,  and  he  drew  up  a  report  on  the  general  conditions 
of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  for  Cavour.  He  was  minister  of  Public 
Works  under  Cavour  in  i86o-i8fii,  in  t864  under  Ia  Maixoora, 
and  down  to  1867  under  Ricasoli.  In  1866  be  presented  a  bill 
favouring  Italy's  participation  in  the  construction  of  the  St 
Gotthard  tunnel.  He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
alliance  with  Prussia  for  the  war  of  1866  against  Austria,  and  in 
the  organization  of  the  Italian  railways.  From  x88z  to  1886  he 
was  president  of  the  commission  to  inquire  into  the  agricultural 
conditions  of  Italy,  and  edited  the  voluminous  report  on  the 
subject.  He  was  created  senator  in  1870,  and  given  the  title 
of  count  in  i88a    He  died  in  tSgi. 

L.  Carpi's  Risorgimento  itaiiano,  vol.  iv.  (Milan,  1888),  contains  a 
short  sketch  of  Jacini's  life. 

JACK,  a  word  with  a  great  variety  of  meanings  and  appli- 
cations, all  traceable  to  the  common  use  of  the  word  as  a 
by-name  of  a  man.  The  question  has  been  much  discussed 
whether  "  Jack  "  as  a  name  is  an  adaptation  of  Fr.  Jacques, 
i.e.  James,  from  Lat.  Jacotuz,  Gr.  liiiafim,  or  whether  it  is  a 
direct  pet  formation  from  John,  which  is  its  earliest  and  universal 
use  in  English,  In  the  History  of  the  Monastery  of  Si  Augustine 
at  Canterbury,  1414,  Jack  is  given  as  a  form  of  John — Uos  est 
Saxonum  .  .  .  verba  el  nomina  transformare  ..,.«/...  pro 
Jokanne  Jankin  site  Jade  (see  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  The  Pedigree 
of  Jack  and  other  Allied  Nanus,  1893).  "  Jack  "  was  early  used 
as  a  general  term  for  any  man  of  the  common  people,  especially 
in  combination  with  the  woman's  name  Jill  or  Gill,  as  in  the 
nursery  rhyme.  The  New  English  Dictionary  quotes  from  the 
Coventry  Uysltries,  1450:  "  And  I  wole  kepe  the  feet  this  tydc 
Thow  ther  come  both  lakke  and  Gylle."  Familiar  examples  of 
this  generic  application  of  the  name  are  Jack  or  Jack  Tar  for  a 
sailor,  which  seems  to  date  from  the  17th  century,  and  such 
compound  uses  as  cheap-jack  and  steeple-jack,  or  such  expres- 
sions as  "  jack  in  office,"  "  jock  of  all  trades,"  &c.  It  is  a  further 
extension  of  this  that  gives  the  name  to  the  knave  in  a  pack  of 
cards,  and  also  to  various  animals,  as  jackdaw,  jack-snipe,  jack- 
rabbit  (a  species  of  large  prairie-hare);  .it  is, also  used  as  a 
general  name  for  pike. 

The  many  applications  of  the  word  "jack"  to  mechanical 
devices  and  other  objects  follow  two  lines  of  reference,  one  to 
objects  somewhat  smaller  than  the  ordinary,  the  other  to  appli- 
ances which  take  the  place  of  direct  manual  labour  or  assist  or 
save  it.  Of  the  first  class  may  be  noticed  the  use  of  the  teem  for 
the  small  object  bowl  in  the  game  of  bowls  or  for  jack  rafters, 
those  rafters  in  a  building  shorter  than  the  main  rafters,  espe- 
cially the  end  rafters  in  a  hipped  roof.  The  use  of  jack  as  the  name 
for  a  particular  form  of  ship's  6ag  probably  arose  thus,  for  it  is 
always  a  smaller  flag  than  the  ensign.  The  jack  is  6own  on  a 
ztaff  on  the  bowsprit  of  a  vessel.    In  the  British  navy  the  jack 


ts  a  small  Union  flag.  (The  Union  flag  sfaouM  not  be  styleil  a 
Union  Jack  except  when  it  is  flown  as  a  jack.)  The  jack  of  other 
nations  is  usually  the  canton  of  the  ensign,  as  in  the  German  and 
the  United  States  navies,  or  else  is  a  smaller  form  of  the  national 
ensign,  as  in  France.     (See  Fljic.) 

The  more  common  use  of  "  jack  "  is  for  various  mcchanica] 
and  other  devices  originally  used  as  substitutes  for  men  or  boys. 
Thus  the  origin  of  the  boot-jack  and  the  meat-jack  is  explained 
in  Isaac  Watts's  Logic,  17J4:  "So  foot  boys,  who  had  fre- 
quently the  common  name  of  Jack  given  them,  were  kept  to  turn 
the  spit  or  pull  oS  their  masters'  boots,  but  when  instruments 
wei«  invented  for  both  these  services,  they  were  both  called 
jacks."  The  Nna  English  Dictionary  finds  a  transitional  sense 
in  the  use  of  the  name  "  jack  "  for  mechanical  figures  which 
strike  the  hours  on  a  bell  of  a  clock.  Such  a  figure  in  the  clock 
of  St  Lawrence  Church  at  Reading  is  called  a  jack  in  the  parish 
accounts  for  Z408-140Q.  There  are  many  different  applications  of 
"  jack,"  to  certain  levers  and  other  parts  of  textile  machinery, 
to  metal  plugs  used  for  connecting  lines  in  a  telephone  exchange, 
to  wooden  uprights  connecting  the  levers  of  the  keys  with  the 
strings  in  the  harpsichord  and  virginal,  to  a  framework  form- 
ing a  scat  or  staging  which  can  be  fixed  outside  a  window 
for  cleaning  or  painting  purposes,  and  to  many  devices  contain- 
ing a  roller  or  winch,  as  in  a  jack  towel  a  long  towel  hung  oa 
a  roller.  The  principal  mechanical  application  of  the  wold, 
however,  is  to  a  machine  for  raising  weights  from  below.  A 
jack  chain,  so  called  from  its  use  in  meat-jacks,  is  one  in  which 
the  links,  formed  each  in  a  figure  of  eight,  are  set  in  planes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  they  are  seen  alternately  flat 
or  edgeways. 

In  most  European  languages  the  word  "  jack  "  in  various 
forms  appears  for  a  short  upper  outer  garment,  particularly  in 
the  shape  of  a  sleeveless  (quilted)  leather  jerkin,  sometimes  with 
plates  or  rings  of  iron  sewn  to  it.  It  was  the  common  coat  of 
defence  of  the  infantty  of  the  middle  ages.  The  word  in  this 
case  is  of  French  origin  and  was  an  adaptation  of  the  commoo 
name  Jacques,  as  being  a  garment  worn  by  the  common  people. 
In  French  the  word  isjaque,  and  it  appeals  in  Italian  as  giaco, 
or  giacco,  in  Dutch  jak,  Swedish  jacka  and  German  Jacke,  still 
the  ordinary  name  for  a  short  coat,  as  is  the  English  jacket,  from 
the  diminutive  French  jaquetle.  It  was  probably  from  some 
re^mblance  to  the  leather  coal  that  the  well-known  leather 
vessels  for  holding  liquor  or  for  drinking  were  known  as  jacks  or 
black  jacks.  These  drinking  vessels,  which  are  often  of  great 
size,  were  not  described  as  black  jocks  till  the  i6th  centuiy, 
though  known  as  jacks  much  earlier.  Among  the  important 
spcdmens  that  have  survived  to  this  day  is  one  with  the  initials 
and  crown  of  Charles  I.  and  the  date,  1646,  which  came  from 
Kensington  Palace  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum;  one  each 
at  Queen's  College  and  New  College,  Oxford;  two  at  Winchester 
College;  one  at  Eton  College;  and  six  at  the  Chelsea  HospitaL 
Many  specimens  are  painted  with  shields  of  arms,  initials  and 
other  devices;  they  are  very  seldom  mounted  in  silver,  though 
spurious  specimens  with  silver  medallions  of  Cromwell  and  other 
prominent  personages  exist.  At  the  end  of  the  r7th  centur>'  a 
smaller  jack  of  a  different  form,  like  an  ordinary  drinking  mug 
with  a  tapering  cylindrical  body,  often  mounted  in  silver,  came 
into  vogue  in  a  limited  degree.  The  black  jack  is  a  distinct  type 
of  drinking  vessel  from  the  leather  hotel  and  the  bombard.  The 
jack-boot,  the  heavy  riding  boot  with  long  flap  covering  the  knee 
and  part  of  the  thigh,  and  worn  by  troopers  first  during  the  17th 
century,  was  so  called  probably  from  association  with  the  leather 
jack  or  jerkin.  The  jack-boot  is  still  worn  by  the  Household 
Cavalry,  and  the  name  is  applied  to  a  high  riding  boot  reaching 
to  the  knee  as  distinguished  from  the  riding  boot  with  tops,  used 
in  full  hunting-kit  or  by  grooms  or  coachmen. 

Jack,  sometimes  spelled  jak,  is  the  common  name  for  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  Artiocarpus  inlegrifolia,  found  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  word  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Portugueseioco  from  the  Malay 
name  chakka.    (Sec  Bkead  Fruit.) 

The  word  "  jackanapes,"  now  used  at  an  opprobrious  tenn  for 
a  swaggering  penon  with  impertinent  ways  and  aSccted    ail* 
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and  graces,  has  a  diqnited  and  cwious  history.  According  M 
the  New  Engfitk  Dictionary  it  first  appears  ia  1450  in  relercoce 
to  William  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk  {Political  Poem,  "  Rolls 
Series,"  II.  314),  "  Jack  Napys  with  bis  clogge  hath  tiede  Talbot 
cure  gcntille  dogge."  Suffolk's  badge  was  a  clog  and  chain,  such 
as  was  often  used  for  an  ape  kept  in  captivity,  and  he  is  alluded 
to  (ibid.  332)  a*  "  Ape  clogge."  Jack  Napes,  Jack  o'  Napes, 
Jackanapes,  was  a  common  name  for  a  tame  ape  from  the  i6lh 
century,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  word  is  a  fanciful  name 
for  a  monkey  than  that  it  is  due  to  the  nickname  of  Suffolk. 

JACKAIi  (Turk,  ckakdt),  a  name  properly  restricted  to  Ctuits 
ouraa,  a  woU-Uke  wild  member  of  the  dog  family  inhabiting 
eastern  Europe  and  southern  Asia,  but  extended  to  include  a 
number  of  allied  species.  Jackals  resemble  wolves  and  dogs  in 
their  dentition,  the  round  eye-pupils,  the  period  of  gestation,  and 
to  a  large  extent  also  in  habits.  The  European  species  grows 
to  a  height  of  15  in.  at  the  shoulders,  and  to  a  length  of  about 
3  f  L,  exclusive  of  its  hushy  tail.  Typically  the  fur  is  greyish- 
yellow,  darker  on  the  back  and  lighter  beneath.  The  range  of 
the  common  jackal  (C.  auftus)  extends  from  Dalmatia  to  India, 
the  species  being  represented  by  several  local  races.  In  Senegal 
this  species  is  replaced  by  C.  aiiMiM,  while  in  Egypt  occurs  the 
much  larger  C.  lupailtr,  commonly  known  as  the  Egyptian  wolf.. 
Nearly  allied  to  the  last  is  the  so-called  Indian  wolf  (C.  pallipts). 
Other  Afiicao  species  are  the  black-backed  jackal  (C.  tnaawuias). 


Egyptian  Jackal  {Canis  lupaster). 


the  variegated  Jackal  (C.  varitgalui),  and  the  dodcy  jackal 
(C.  aduitus).  Jackals  are  nocturnal  animals,  concealing  them- 
selves until  dusk  in  woody  jungles  and  other  natliral  lurking 
places,  and  then  sallying  forth  in  packs,  which  sometimes  nnmber 
two  hundred  individuals,  and  \isiling  farmyards,  villages  and 
towns  in  search  of  food.  This  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the 
smaller  mammals  and  poultry;  although  the  association  in  packs 
rnables  these  marauders  to  hunt  down  antelopes  and  sheep. 
When  unable  to  obtain  living  prey,  they  feed  on  carrion  and 
refuse  of  all  kinds,  and  are  thus  Useful  in  semoving  puliesoent 
matter  from  the  streets.  They  are  also  fond  of  grapes  and  other 
fruits,  and  are  thus  the  pests  of  the  vineyard  as  well  as  the  poultry- 
yard.  The  cry  of  the  jackal  is  even  more  appalling  than  that  of 
the  hyena,  a  shriek  from  one  member  of  a  pack  being  the  signal 
for  a  general  chorus  of  screams,  which  is  kept  up  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  In  India  these  animals  are  hunted 
with  foxhounds  or  greyhounds,  and  from  their  canning  and  pluck 
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afiord  excellent  sport.  Jackals  are  readily  tamed;  and  domesti- 
cated individuals  are  said,  when  called  by  their  masters,  to  wag 
their  tails,  crouch  and  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and 
otherwise  behave  In  a  dog-like  fashion.  The  jackal,  like  the 
fox,  has  an  offensive  odour,  due  to  the  lectetion  of  a  gland  at 
the  base  of  the  taiL 

JACKDAW,  or  simply  Daw  (Old  Low  German,  Daka;  Dutch, 
Kacuf),  one  of  the  smallest  species  of  the  genus  Corns  (see 
Cbow),  and  a  very  well  known  inhabitant  of  Europe,  the 
C.  motuiula  of  ornithologists.  In  some  of  its  habits  it  much 
resembles  its  congener  the  rook,  with  which  it  constantly 
associates  during  a  great  part  of  the  year;  but,  while  the  rook 
only  exceptionally  places  its  nest  elsewhere  than  on  the  boughs 
of  trees  and  open  to  the  sky,  the  daw  almost  invariably  chooses 
holes,  whether  in  rocks,  hollow  trees,  rabbit-burrows  or  buildings. 
Nearly  every  church-tower  and  castle,  ruined  or  t.ot,  is  more  or 
less  numerously  occupied  by  daws.  Chimneys  frequently  give 
them  the  acconunodation  they  desire,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  householder,  who  finds  the  funnel  choked  by  the  quantity 
of  sticks  brought  together  by  the  birds,  since  their  industry  in 
collecting  materials  for  their  nests  is  as  marvellous  as  it  often 
is  futile.  In  some  cases  the  stack  of  loose  sticks  pQed  up  by 
daws  in  a  belfry  oc  tower  has  been  known  to  form  a  structure 
10  or  13  ft.  in  height,  and  hence  this  species  may  be  accounted 
one  of  the  greatest  nest-builders  in  the  world.  The  style  of 
architecture  practised  by  the  daw  thus  brings  it  more  than  the 
lodk  into  contact  with  man,  and  its  familiarity  is  increased  by 
the  boldness  of  its  disposition  which,  though  tempered  by 
discreet  cunning,  is  hardly  surpassed  among  birds.  Its  small 
siae,  in  comparison  with  most  of  its  congeners,  alone  incapaci- 
tates it  from  inflicting  the  serious  injuries  of  which  some  of  them 
are  often  the  aothois,  yet  its  (ulierings  are  not  to  be  denied, 
though  on  the  whole  its  services  to  the  agriculturist  are  great, 
for  in  the  destruction  of  injurious  insects  it  is  hardly  inferior  to 
the  rook,  and  it  has  the  useful  habit  of  ridding  sheep,  on  whose 
backs  it  may  be  frequently  seen  perched,  of  some  of  their 
parasitrs 

The  daw  displays  the  glossy  bbck  plumage  so  characteristic 
of  the  true  craws,  varied  only  by  the  hoary  grey  of  the  car- 
coverts,  and  of  the  nape  and  sides  of  the  neck,  which  is  the  mark 
of  the  adult;  but  examples  from  the  east  of  Europe  and  western 
Asia  have  these  parts  much  lighter,  passing  into  a  silvery  white, 
and  hence  have  been  deemed  by  some  authorities  to  constitute 
a  distinct  species  (C  coHaris,  Drumm.].  Further  to  the  east- 
ward occurs  the  C.  dauuricMS  of  Pallas,  which  has  not  only  the 
coUar  bsoader  and  of  a  pure  white,  but  much  of  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body  white  also.  Japan  and  northern  China  are  inbiUiited 
also  by  a  form  resembling  that  of  western  Europe,  but  wanting 
the  grey  nape  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  C.  ne^aius  of  Professor 
Schlegel,  and  is  said  by  Dresses,  on  the  authority  oi  Swinbet, 
to  interbreed  frequently  -with  C.  dauuriem.  These  are  all  the 
birds  that  seem  entitled  to  be  considered  daws,  though  Dr 
Bowdler  Sharpe  (Cot.  B.  Bril.  Uutmm,  iii.  34)  associates 
with  them  (under  the  little-deserved  separate  genetic  distinction 
ColoeMU)  the  fish-crow  of  North  America,  which  appears  both  In 
structore  and  in  habits  to  be  a  true  crow.  (A.  N.) 

JACKSON,  ANDREV  (1767-1845),  seventh  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  bora  on  the  isth  of  March  t;67,  at  the 
Waxhaw  or  Warsaw  settlement,  in  .  Union  county,  North 
Carolina,  or  in  Lancaster  county,  South  Carolina,  whither  his 
parents  had  immigrated  from  Carrickfergus,  Ireland,  in  1765. 
He  played  a  sGght  part  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  in  1781,  his  treatment  resulting  in  a  lifelong 
dislike  of  Great  Britain.  He  studied  Uw  at  Salisbury,  North 
Carolina,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there  in  tyS;,  and  began  to 
practise  at  McLeansvillc,  Guilford  county.  North  Carolina,  where 
for  a  time  he  was  a  constable  and  deputy-sheriff.  In  r788,  having 
been  appointed  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  (now  the  state  of  Tennessee)4>e  removed  to  Nash- 
ville, the  seat  of  justice  of  the  district.  In  1701  he  married  Mrs 
Rachel  Robards  (nle  Donelson),  having  heard  that  her  husband 
had  obtained  a  divorc*  through  the  legislature  of  Virginia.    Th* 
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legiibtive  act,  however,  hid  only  suthoriied  the  courts  to 
detetinine  whether  or  not  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
divorce  and  to  giant  or  withhold  it  accordingly.  It  was  more 
than  two  yean  before  the  divorce  was  actually  granted,  and  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  Jackson  and  Mn  Robards  were  then 
living  together.  On  receiving  this  information,  Jackson  had 
the  marriage  ceremony  performed  a  second  time. 
F  In  1796  Jackson  assisted  in  framing  the  constitution  of 
Tennessee.  From  December  1796  to  March  1797  he  represented 
that  state  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives,  where  be 
distinguished  himself  as  an  irreconcilable  opponent  of  President 
Washington,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  representatives  who 
voted  against  the  address  to  him  by  the  House.  In  1797  he  was 
elected  a  United  States  senator^  but  he  resigned  in  the  following 
year.  He  was  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  from 
1798  to  1804.  In  1804-1805  he  contracted  a  friendship  with 
Aairon  Burr;  and  at  the  hitter's  trial  in  1807  Jackson  was  one  of 
his  conspicuous  champions.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  nomination  for 
the  presidency,  the  biographer  of  Jackson  finds  nothing  to  record 
but  military  exploits  in  which  he  displayed  perseverance,  energy 
and  skill  of  a  very  high  order,  and  a  succession  of  personal  acts 
in  which  he  showed  himself  ignorant,  violent,  perverse,  quarrel- 
some and  astonishingly  indiscreet.  His  combative  disposition 
led  him  into  numerous  peismal  difficulties.  In  1795  he  fought 
a  duel  with  Colonel  WaitstiU  Avery  (1745-1821),  an  opposing 
counsel,  over  some  angry  words  uttered  in  a  court  room;  but 
both,  it  appears,  intentionally  fired  wild.  In  1806  in  another 
duel,  after  a  long  and  bitter  quarrel,  he  killed  Charles  Didcinson, 
and  Jackson  himself  received  a  wound  from  which  he  never 
fully  recovered.  In  1813  he  exchanged  shots  with  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  and  his  brother  Jesse  in  a  Nashville  tavern,  and  received 
a  second  wound.  Jackson  and  Thomas  Hart  Beaton  were  later 
reconciled. 

In  181J-1814,  as  major-general  of  militia,  he  commanded  in 
the  campaign  against  the  Creek  Indians  in  G«>rgia  and  Alabama, 
defeated  them  (at  Talladega,  on  the  9th  of  November  1813,  and 
at  Tohopeka,  on  the  29th  of  March  1814),  and  thus  first  attracted 
pnbKc  notice  by  bis  talents.  In  May  1814  he  was  commissioned 
as  major-general  in  the  regular  army  to  serve  against  the  British; 
in  November  he  captured  Pensacola,  Florida,  then  owned  by 
Spain,  but  used  by  the  Briti^  as  a  base  of  operations;  and  on 
the  8th  of  January  1815  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
enemy  before  New  Orleans,  the  contestants  being  unaware  that 
a  treaty  of  peace  had  already  been  signed.  During  his  stay  in 
New  Orleans  he  proclaimed  martial  Uw,  and  carried  out  his 
measures  with  unrelenting  sternness,  banishing  frxnn  the  town  a 
judge  who  attempted  resistance.  When  civil  law  was  restored, 
Jacksoo  was  fined  Siooo  for  contempt  of  court;  in  1844  Congress 
ordered  the  fine  with  interest  ($3700)  to  be  repaid.  In  1818 
Jackson  received  the  command  against  the  Seminoles.  His 
conduct  in  following  them  up  into  the  Spanish  territory  of 
Florida,  in  seizing  Pensacola,  and  in  arresting  and  executing 
two  British  subjects,  Alexander  Arbuthnot  and  Robert  Ambris- 
ter,  gave  rise  to  much  hostile  coiruncnt  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
Congress;  but  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  Florida  put 
an  end  to  the  diplomatic  difficulty.  In  1821  Jackson  was 
military  governor  of  the  territory  of  Florida,  and  there  again 
he  came  into  collision  with  the  civil  authority.  From  this,  as 
from  previous  troubles,  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  secretaiy  of 
state,  extricated  him. 

In  July  tSrz  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee  nominated 
Jackson  for  president;  and  in  1823  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
State*  Senate,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1825.  The  rival 
candidates  for  the  office  of  president  in  the  campaign  of  1824 
were  Jackson,  John  Quincy  Adams,  W.  H.  Crawford  and  Henry 
Clay.  Jackson  obtained  the  largest  number  of  votes  (99)  in 
the  electoral  college  (Adams  receiving  84,  Crawford  41  and 
Clay  37) ;  but  no  one  had  an  absolute  majority,  and  it  thus  became 
the  duty  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  choose  one  of  the 
three  candidates — Adams,  Jackson  and  Crawford — who  had 
reoehrtd  the  greatest  numbers  of  electoral  votes.  At  the 
election  by  the  bouse  (February  9,  i8is)  Adams  was  chosen. 


receiving  the  votes  of  13  states,  while  Jackson  received  the 
votes  Of  7  and  Crawford  the  votes  of  4.  Jackson,  however,  was 
recognized  by  the  abler  politicians  as  the  coming  man.  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  others,  going  into  opposition  under  his  banner, 
waged  from  the  first  a  relentless  and  factious  war  on  the  admin- 
istration. Van  Buren  was  the  most  adroit  politician  of  his  time; 
and  Jackson  was  in  the  hands  of  very  astute  men,  who  advised 
and  controlled  him.  He  was  easy  to  lead  when  his  mind  was  in 
solution;  and  he  gave  his  confidence  freely  where  he  had  once 
placed  it.  He  was  not  suspicious,  but  if  he  withdrew  his  con- 
fidence he  was  implacable.  When  his  mind  crystallised  on  a 
notion  that  had  a  personal  significance  to  himself,  that  notion 
became  a  hard  fact  that  filled  his  field  of  vision.  When  he  was 
told  that  he  had  been  cheated  in  the  matter  of  the  presidency,'  he 
was  sure  of  it,  although  those  who  told  him  were  by  no  means  so. 

There  was  great  significance  in  the  election  of  Jackson  in  1828. 
A  new  generation  was  growing  up  under  new  economic  and 
social  conditions.  They  felt  great  confidence  in  themselves  and 
great  independence.  They  despised  tradition  and  Old  World 
ways  and  notions;  and  they  accepted  the  JeSersonian  dogmas, 
not  only  as  naxims,  but  as  social  forces — the  causes  of  ihe 
material  fntpttily  of  the  country.  By  this  generation,  there- 
fore, Jackson  was  recognized  as  a  man  after  their  own  heart. 
They  liked  him  because  he  was  vigorous,  brusque,  uncouth, 
relentless,  straightforward  and  6pen.  They  made  him  president 
in  1828,  and  he  fulfilled  all  their -expectations.  He  had  178 
votes  in  the  electoral  college  against  83  given  for  Adams.  Though 
the  work  of  redistribution  of  offices  began  almost  at  his  inaugu- 
ration, it  is  yet  an  incorrect  aecotmt  of  the  matter  to  say  that 
Jackson  corrupted  the  civil  service.  His  administration  is 
rather  the  date  at  which  a  system  of  democracy,  organized  by 
the  use  of  patronage,  was  introduced  into  the  federal  arena  by 
Van  Buren.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican  party  divided,  largely  along  personal  lines,  into  Jackscuian 
Democrats  and  National  Republicans,  the  latter  led  by  such  men 
as  Henry  Clay  and  J.  Q.  Adams.  The  administration  itsell  had 
two  factions  in  it  from  the  first,  the  faction  of  Van  Buren,  the 
secretaiy  of  state  in  1829-183 1 ,  and  that  of  Calhoun ,  vice-president 
in  1829-1832.  The  refusal  of  the  wives  of  the  cabinet  and  of  Mrs, 
Calhoun  to  accord  social  recognition  to  Mrs  J.  H.  Eaton  brought 
about  a  rupture,  and  in  April  1831  the  whole  cabinet  was  re- 
organized. Van  Buren,  a  widower,  sided  with  the  president  in 
this  affair  and  grew  in  his  favour.  Jackson  in  the  meantime  had 
learned  that  Calhoun  as  secretary  of  war  had  wished  to  censaie 
him  for  his  actions  during  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida  in  1818, 
and  henceforth  he  regarded  the  South  Carolina  statesman  as  his 
enemy.  The  result  was  that  Jackson  transferred  to  Van  Buren 
his  support  for  succession  in  the  presidency.  The  relations 
between  Jackson  and  his  cabinet  were  unlike  those  existing 
under  his  predecessors.  Having  a  military  point  of  view,  he 
was  inclined  to  look  upon  the  cabinet  members  as  inferior  officers, 
and  when  in  need  of  advice  he  usually  consulted  a  group  of 
personal  friends,  who  came  to  be  called  the  **  Kitchen  CabiiKt.** 
The  principal  members  of  this  clique  were  William  B.  Lewis 
(1784-1866),  Amos  Kendall  and  Duff  Green,  the  last  named 
being  editor  of  the  Uailtd  States  Tdepaph,  the  oigui  of  the 
administration. 

In  1832  Jackson  was  re-elected  by  a  large  majority  (219 
electoral  votes  to  49)  over  Henry  Clay,  his  chief  opponent.  The 
battle  raged  mainly  around  the  re-charter  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  probable  that  Jackson's  advisers  in  i8aS 
had  told  him,  though  erroneously,  that  the  bank  had  worked 
against  him,  and  then  were  not  able  to  control  him.  The  first 
message  of  his  first  presidency  had  contained  a  severe  reflection 
on  the  bank;  and  in  the  very  height  of  this  second  fampaiga 
(July  1832)  he  vetoed  the  re-charter,  which  had  been  passed  in 

■  The  charge  was  freely  made  then  and  afterwards  (though,  it  is 
now  believed,  without  justification)  that  Clay  had  supported 
Adams  and  by  influencing  bis  followers  in  the  house  haa  been 
instrumental  in  securing  hts  election,  as  the  result  of  a  bargain  by 
which  Adams  had  agreed  to  pay  him  for  his  support  by  apposntiikK 
him  secretary  of  state. 
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the  MMbm  of  18J1-1831.  Jultwii  iBteipnted  Uf  te-deetioa  u 
in  approval  by  the  people  of  his  war  on  tlie  bank,  and  be  pushed 
it  with  energy.  In  September  1S33  he  ordoed  the  public 
deposits  in  the  bank  to  be  translerred  to  selected  k)cal  banks, 
and  entered  upon  the  "  experiment "  whether  these  couU  not 
act  as  fiscal  afents  /or  the  government,  and  whether  the  desire 
to  get  the  deposits  would  not  induce  the  hxal  banks  to  adopt 
sound  rules  of  currency.  During  the  next  session  tha  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  bis  conduct.  Jackson  protested, 
and  after  a  hard  struggle,  in  which  Jackson's  friends  were  led  by 
Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  tbe  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
expunged  from  the  reowd,  on  the  i6lb  of  January  1837. . 

In  1832,  when  tbe  state  of  South  Carolina  attempted  to 
"  nullify  "  the  tariff  laws,  Jackson  at  once  took  steps  to  enforce 
the  authority  of  the  federal  government,  ordering  two  war  vessels 
to  Charleston  and  placing  troops  within  convenient  distance. 
He  abo  issued  a  prodanution  warning  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  against  the  oonsequences  of  their  conifaict.  In  the 
tiottUes  between  Georgia  and  the  Cherokee  Indians,  however, 
he  took  a  diflerent  stand.  Shortly  after  Us  fiist  election  Georgia 
paned  an  act  extending  over  the  Cherokee  country  the  civil 
lawsofthesute.  ThiswisooMrarytotheri^ttoftheChenkees 
under  a  federal  treaty,  and  the  Supreme  Court  consequently 
decUied  the  act  void  (rSsi).  Jackson,  however,  having  the 
frontiemiaB's  contempt  for  the  Indian,  refused  to  enforce  the 
decision  of  the  court  (see  NuLuncAnoN;  Giokqia:  HUory). 

Jacfcsoo  was  very  socccssful  in  collecting  old  daimt  ai^iinst 
Tiiioai  Eofopean  nations  for  spoliations  inflicted  ondce 
Kapoleoa's  continents!  system,  especially  the  French  spallation 
daim*,  with  reference  to  which  he  acted  with  aggressiveness  and 
firmness.  Aiming  at  a  cuneocy  to  consist  largely  of  spede,  he 
caused  the  payment  of  these  cUas  to  be  lecdvied  end  imported 
in  spede  as  far  as  possible;  and  in  1836  he  ordered  huid«genu 
to  recdve  for  land  nothing  but  spede.  About  tha  same  time  a 
law  pused  Congress  for  distributing  among  the  states  some 
$35,000,000  balance  beh>nging  to  the  United  States,  the  public 
debt  having  all  been  paid.  The  eighty  banks  of  deposit  in  which 
it  wa»  lying  had  regarded  this  sum  abnost  as  a  permanent  loan, 
and  had  inflated  credit  en  the  basis  of  it.  Tbe  neceaaaiy  calling 
in  of  their  toans  in  order  to  meet  the  drafts  in  favour  of  the 
states,  combining  with  the  breach  of  the  overstrained  acdit 
between  America  and  Europe  and  the  decline  In  the  price  of 
cotton,  brought  about  a  crash  wbkh  prostrated  the  whole 
financial,  industrial  and  commercial  system  of  the  country  for 
six  or  seven  years.  The  crash  came  Just  as  Jackson  was  leaving 
office;  the  whole  burden  fell  on  bis  successor.  Van  Buren. 

In  tbe  1 8th  centnry  the  influences  at  work  in  the  American 
colonies  developed  democratic  oetioos.  In  fact,  the  circum- 
stances were  those  which  create  equality  of  wealth  and  condition, 
asfarasdviiized  menevercanbeequaL  Tbe  War  of  Indepen- 
dence was  attended  by  a  grand  outburst  of  political  dogmatism 
of  the  democratic  type.  A  cUss  of  men  were  produced  who 
believed  in  very  broad  dogmas  of  popular  power  and  ri^ts. 
There  were  a  few  rich  men,  but  they  were  almost  ashamed  to 
(filler  from  their  neighbours  and,  In  some  known  cases,  they 
aHected  democracy  in  order  to  win  popularity.  After  the  tgtli 
century  began  the  class  of  rich  men  rspidly  increased.  In  tbe 
first  yean  of  tbe  century  a  little  clique  at  Philadelphia  became 
alarmed  at  the  increase  of  tbe  "  money  power,"  and  at  tbe  grow- 
ing perils  to  democracy.  They  attacked  with  some  violence, 
init  little  skill,  tbe  first  Bank  of  the  United  Sutes,  and  they 
prevented  its  te<harter.  The  meet  permanent  interest  of  the 
bistoiy  of  the  United  States  is  the  picture  it  oSen  of  a  primitive 
democratic  society  transformed  by  prosperity  and  the  aoquisi- 
tioD  o(  capital  into  a  great  republican  commonwealth.  The 
dennndatjons  of  the  "  money  power "  and  the  reitetation  of 
democntic  dogmas  deserve  earnest  attention.  Tb^  show  the 
develcpmeBt  of  dasses  or  parties  in  the  old  undiSerenUated  mast. 
Jackson  came  upon  tbe  political  stage  just  when  a  wealthy  daat 
first  existed.  It  was  an  industrial  and  commerdal  dass  greatly 
iaterested  in  the  tariff,  and  deeply  interested  also  In  the  then 
.ciurent  forms  of  issue  banking.    The  southern  ptaaters  also 
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were  rich,  bat  were  agtimltutlsts  and  remained  phildsophical 
Democrats.  Jackson  was  a  man  of  low  birth,  unedocated, 
prejudiced,  and  marked  by  strong  personal  feeling  in  all  bis 
beliefs  and  disbeliefs.  He  siiowed,  in  his  military  work  and  in 
his  early  political  doings,  great  lack  of  disdpline.  The  proposal 
to  make  him  president  won  his  assent  and  awakened  bis  ambi- 
tion. In  anything  wliich  he  uitdertook  he  always  wanted  to 
carry  bis  point  abnost  regardless  of  incidental  eSects  on  himself 
or  others.  He  aoon  became  compktdy  engaged  in  the  eflbtt  to 
be  made  presUent.  The  men  nearest  to  him  undetMood  his 
character  and  played  on  it.  It  waa  suggested  to  him  that  the 
money  power  waa  againat  him.  That  meant  that,  to  the 
educated  or  cultivated  class  of  that  day,  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
in  the  class  from  which  a  president  should  be  chosen.  He  took 
the  idea  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  leadfaig  the 
money  power  against  him,  and  that  he  was  tbe  champk>n  of  the 
masses  of  democracy  and  of  the  common  people.  The  opposite 
patty,  led  by  Clay,  Adams,  Biddle,  Ac,  had  schemes  for  banks 
and  tati8s,entet(Wbes  which  were  open  to  severe  criticism.  The 
politicsl  struggle  wu  very  intense  and  there  were  two  good  sides 
to  it.  Uen  like  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Edsrard  Livingston,  Amos 
Kendall,  and  the  southern  statesmen,  found  material  for  atnng 
attacks  on  the  Whigs.  The  great  mass  of  voters  felt  the  issue 
aa  Jackson's  managen  stated  it.  That  meant  that  the  masses 
recognised  Jacfcsoo  as  thdr  champion.  Therefore,  Jackson's 
personality  and  name  became  a  power  on  the  side  opposed  to 
beaks,  corporations  and  other  forms  of  the  new  growing  power 
of  capitaL  That  Jackson  was  a  typical  man  of  his  generation 
is  certain.  He  represents  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  tree 
American  of  that  day,  and  it  was  a  part  of  his  way  of  thinking 
and  acting  that  he  put  his  whole  life  and  interest  into  the  con- 
flict. He  actomi^hed  two  things  of  great  bnportance  in  tbe 
history:  he  cnislied  excessive  state-rights  and  established  the 
contrary  doctrine  in  fact  and  in  the  political  orthodoxy  of  the 
democrats;  he  destroyed  the  greet  bonk.  Tbe  subsequent 
history  of  the  bank  left  It  without  an  apdogist,  and  prejudiced 
the  whole  later  judgment  about  it.  The  way  in  wUdi  Jackson 
accomplished  these  thinp  was  such  that  it  cost  the  country  ten 
years  of  the  severest  liquidation,  and  left  conflicting  traditions 
of  pubDc  pofa'cy  in  the  Democntic  party.  After  he  left  Washing- 
ton, Jackson  fdl  into  discord  with  his  most  intimate  old  friends, 
and  turned  his  interest  to  the  cause  of  slavery,  which  be  thought 
to  be  attadced  and  in  danger. 

Jackson  Is  tbe  only  president  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  he 
went  out  of  office  far  more  popular  than  he  was  when  be  entered. 
When  he  went  into  office  he  had  no  political  opinions,  only  some 
popidar  notions.  He  left  his  party  strong,  perfectly  organized 
and  enthusiastic  on  a  platform  of  low  expoiditure,  payment  of 
the  debt,  no  expenditure  for  public  improvement  orjor  glory 
or  display  in  any  form  and  low  taxes.  His  name  still  remained 
a  spell  to  conjure  with,  and  the  politicians  sought  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  his  approval  for  thdr  schemes;  but  in  general  bis 
last  years  were  quirt  and  uneventful.  He  died  at  his  residence, 
"  Hie  Hermitage,"  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  tbe  8th  of 
June  1845. 

BiSLiooaArar.— Of  the  eariy  Uognphics,  that  bv  J.  H.  Eaton 
(Philadelphia,  1814)  is  a  history  of  Jackson's  early  miliurv  expkMts, 


prepared  a  ihorter  biography  for  the  "  Great  Commanders  Series  "^ 
(New  York,  1893),  which  emphasises  Jackson's  military  career. 
W.  G.  Sumner's  Aninm  Jacitom  in  the  "American  Statesmen 
Series  "  (Boston,  1882:  revised,  1899)  combines  the  leading  facu  d 
Jackson's  life  with  a  hiitory  of  his  times.  W.  G.  Brown  wrote  aa 
appredative  sketch  (Bofton,  1900)  for  the  "  RiversMe  Biognphical 
Secies."  Of  hmr  recent  works  ths  most  ehborete  are  the  Hitlcry 
nf  AndrtW  Jcclum,  by  A.  C.  Buell  (New  York,  1904),  marred'  by 
numerous  errors,  and  the  Lift  and  Timts  afAndrtm  Jackson,  by 


emphasised.'  '  '  (W.  G.  S.) 

JACK80X,   CTKIl   (t746-i8i9),    dean   of   Christ    Church, 
Oxford,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
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and  Oxford.  In  1771  lie  m*  ebotat  to  be  sidvpreoepMr  to  the 
two  eldest  sou  of  George  III.,  but  in  1776  he  was  dismincd, 
probably  through  some  houiefaold  intrigue*.  He  then  took 
orders,  and  was  appointed  in  1779  to  the  preadiership  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  and  to  a  canoniy  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
1783  he  was  elected  dean  of  Christ  Church.  His  devotion  to 
the  college  led  him  to  decline  the  bishopric  of  Oxford  in  1799  and 
the  primacy  of  Ireland  in  X800.  He  took  a  leading  part  in 
framing  the  statute  which,  jn  1803,  launched  the  system  of 
public  examinations  at  Oxfbrd,  but  otherwise  he  Was  not 
prominent  in  univenity  affairs.  On  his  resignation  in  i8og  he 
settled  at  Felpham,  in  Sussex,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death. 

MCKSOM.  FREDERICK  OBOROB  (i86»-  ),  British  Arctic 
explorer,  was  educated  at  Denstone  College  and  Edinburgh 
University.  His  first  voyage  in  Arctic  waters  was  on  a  whaling- 
cruise  in  18S6-1887,  and  in  1893  he  made  a  sledge-journey  of 
3000  miles  across  the  fixnen  hmlra  of  Siberia  lying  between  the 
Ob  aiid  the  Pechora.  His  narrative  of  this  journey  was  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Great  Prmen  Land  (t89s).  On  his  return, 
he  was  given  the  oammand  of  the  Jackson-Hannawotth  Arctic 
expcditon  (1894-1897),  which  had  for  its  objective  the  general 
exploration  of  Franz  Josef  Land.  In  recognition  of  his  services 
he  received  a  knighthood  of  the  first  class  of  the  Danish  Royal 
Oiitt  of  St  Olaf  in  1898,  and  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Paris  Geographical  Society  in  1899.  His  account  of  the 
expedition  was  published  under  the  title  of  A  Thousand  Dayt  in 
the  Arctic  (1899).  He  served  in  South  Africa  during  the  Boer 
War,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  captain.  His  travels  also  include 
a  jotttney  across  the  Australian  deserts. 

JACKSON,  HELBN  KASIA  (1831-^885),  American  poet  and 
DOvdist,  who  wrote  under  the  inrials  of "  H.  H."  (Helen  Hunt), 
was  born  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  on  the  i8th  of  October 
t83i,  the  daughter  of  Nathan  Welby  Fiske  (1798-184.7),  who 
was  a  professor  in.  Amheist  College.  In  October  185a  she 
married  Lieutenant  Edward  Bissell  Hunt  (1892-1863),  of  the 
U.S.  corps  of  engineers.  In  1870  she  published  a  little  volume 
of  meditative  Verses^  which  was  praised  by  Emerson  in  the 
preface  to  his  Parnassus  (1874).  In  1875  she  married  William 
S.  Jackson,  a  banker,  of  Colorado  Springs.  She  became  a  prolific 
writer  of  prose  and  verse,  including  juvenile  tales,  books  of 
travel,  household  hints  and  novels,  of  which  the  best  is  Ramena 
(1884),  a  defence  of  the  Indian  character.  In  X883,  as  a  special 
commissioner  with  Abbot  Kinney  (b.  1850),  she  investigated  the 
condition  and  needs  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  California.  A 
Century  af  Dishonor  (1881)  was  an  arraignment  of  the  treatment 
of  the  Indians  by  the  United  States.  She  died  on  the  nth  of 
August  1885  is  San  Francisco. 

In  adclition  to  her  publications  lelenied  to  above,  Mercy  PkH- 
brick's  Ckoiu  (1876),  HeUy's  Slranee  History  (1877),  Zefk  (1886), 
and  Sonnets  and  Lyrics  (1886)  may  be  mentioned. 

JACKSOH.  MASON  (c.  1S30-1903),  British  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Berwick-on-Tweed  about  1830,  and  was  trained  as  a 
wood  engraver  by  his  brother,  John  Jackson,  the  author  of  a 
history  pf  this  art.  In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  he  made  a 
considerable  reputation  by  his  engravings  for  the  Art  Union 
of  London,  and  for  Knight's  Shahespeare  and  other  standard 
books;  and  in  i860  he  was  appointed  art  editor  of  the  Ittuslrated 
London  News,  a  post  which  he  held  for  thirty  years.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  illustrated  journalism.  He 
died  in  December  1903. 

JACKSON,  THOHAS  (r579-t&(o),  president  of  Corpus  ChristI 
College,  Oxford,  and  dean  of  Peterborough,  was  bom  at  Witton- 
le-Wear,  Durham,  and  educated  at  Oxford;  He  became  a 
probationer  fellow  of  Corpus  in  1606,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
elected  vice-president.  In  1623  he  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  St  Nichdas,  Newcastle,  and  about  1625  to  the  living  of 
Winston,  Durham.  Five  years  later  he  was  appointed  president 
of  Corpus,  and  in  1632  the  king  presented  hUn  to  the  living  of 
Witney,  Oxfordshire.  He  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Winchester 
in  1635,  and  was  dean  of  Peterborough  in  163^1639.  Although 
ociginaUy  a  Calviniat,  be  became  in  later  life  an  Aiminian. 


Hii  chief  woit  was  a  aeries  ot  commeafsias  00  the  _    

Creed,  the  first  complete  edition  being  entitled  Tie  Wtrks  of  Thomas 
Jackson,  DM.  (London,  1673).  The  commentaries  were,  nowever. 
originally  puUwied  in  1613-1657,  as  twelve  books  with  different 
titlea,  the  first  being  The  BUmai  Truth  i^  Scriptures  (Loodoo, 
•613). 

JACKSON,  1B0IIAS  JOHATBAH  (r8>4-i863),  known  as 
"  Stonewall  Jackson,"  American  genctnl,  waa  bora  at  Clarks- 
burg, Virginia  (now  West  Vigjnia),  on  the  aist  of  January  1814, 
and  was  descended  from  an  Ulster  family.  At  an  eariy  age  he 
was  left  a  penniless  orphan,  and  his  education  was  acquired  in  a 
small  country  schoid  until  he  pncnnd,  maiidy  Iqr  his  own 
energy,  a  nomination  to  the  Military  Academy.  Lack  of  aocial 
graces  and  the  defidendea  of  his  early  education  impeded  him  at 
first,  but  "in  the  end  'Old  Jack,'  as  he  waa  always  called,  with 
his  desperate  eameatness,  his  tinflinrhing  stiaightlonraidnea, 
and  hii  high  sense  of  honour,  came  to  be  regarded  with  Eometliiiig 
like  affection."  Snch  qualities  he  displayed  not  less  amoagit 
the  li^t-hearted  cadets  than  afterwarda  at  the  head  of  troopa 
in  battle.  After  graduating  he  took  part,  as  second  lieutenant 
in  the  1st  U.S.  Artillery,  in  the  Mexican  War.  At  Vera  Craz  he 
won  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  aitd  for  gallant  conduct  at 
Contmas  and  Chapultepec  tespcctively  he  waa  biewetted  captain 
and  major,  a  rank  whidi  he  attained  with  less  than  one  year's 
service.  During  his  stay  in  the  dty  of  Mexico  his  thoughts  were 
seriously  directed  towards  religion,  and,  eventually  «nteting  the 
Presbyterian  communion,  he  ruled  every  subsequent  action  oi 
his  life  by  his  faith.  In  1851  he  applied  for  and  obtained  a 
professorship  at  the  Virginia  military  institute,  LexingtOD; 
and  here,  except  for  a  abort  visit  to  Europe,  he  remained  for 
ten  yesis,  teaching  natural  sdeoee,  the  theory  of  guimeiy  and 
battalion  drill  Though  he  was  not  a  good  teacher,  bis  infiuence 
both  on  his  pupils  and  on  those  few  intimate  friends  for  whom 
alone  he  rdaxed  the  gravity  of  his  maimer  was  profound,  and, 
little  as  be  was  known  to  the  white  inhabitanta  of  Leadagton,  he 
was  revered  by  the  slaves,  to  whom  he  showed  uniform  kiiwineaa, 
and  for  whose  moral  instruction  he  worked  unceasingly.  As  to 
the  great  question  at  issue  in  1861,  Major  Jackson's  ruling 
motive  was  devotion  to  his  state,  and  when  Virginki  seceded,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  and  the  Le:dngton  cadets  were  ordered  to 
Richmond,  Jackson  went  thither  in  command  of  (he  corps. 
His  intimate  friend,  Governor  Letcher,  appredating  his  gifts, 
sent  him  as  a  colonel  of  infantry  to  Harper's  Ferry,  where  the 
first  collision  with  the  Union  forces  was  hourly  expected.  In 
June  he  recdved  the  command  of  a  brigade,  and  in  July  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  had  well  employed 
the  short  time  at  his  disposal  for  training  bis  men,  and  on  the 
first  field  of  Bull  Run  they  won  for  themselves  and  their 
brigadier,  by  their  rigid  steadiness  at  the  critical  moment  of  the 
battle,  the  historic  name  of  "  StonewalL" 

After  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  Jackson  spent  some  tine  in 
the  further  training  of  his  brigade  which,  to  his  infinite  regret, 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  behind  him  when,  in  'October,  he  was 
assigned  as  a  major-geiteral  to  command  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  His  army  had  to  be  formed  out  of  local  troops,  and 
few  modem  weapons  were  available,  bnt  the  Valley  regiments 
retained  the  impress  of  Jackson's  training  tin  the  days  of  Cedar 
Creek.  Diadpline  was  not  acquired  at  once,  however,  and  the 
first  ventures  of  the  force  were  not  very  successful.  At  Kems- 
town,  indeed,  Jadcsoo  was  tactically  defeated  by  the  Federals 
under  Shields  (March  23,  i86s).  But  the  Stonewall  brigade 
had  been  sent  to  its  old  leader  in  November,  and  by  the  time 
that  the  famous  Valley  Caanpaign  (see  Shxnammmb  Vauxy 
CAHrAlam)  began,  the  forces  imder  Jackson's  command  had 
acquired  cohesion  and  power  of  manoeuvre.  On  the  8th  of  May 
1862  was  fought  the  combat  of  McDowell,  won  by  Jackson 
against  the  leading  troops  of  Fr6mont'.s  command  from  West 
Virginia.  Three  weeks  later  the  forces  under  Banks  were  beins 
driven  over  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  Jackson  was  { 

master  of  the  Valley.  Every  other  plan  of  campaign  in  Virginia 
was  at  once  subordinated  to  the  scheme  of  "  trapping  Jackson." 
But  the  Confederates,  matching  swiftly  up  the  Valley,  slipped 
between  the  converging  columns  of  Frinvont  from  the  west  and 
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McDowell  from  the  east,  and  concluded  a  most  daring  campaign 
by  the  victorious  actions  of  Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic 
(8th  and  9th  of  June).  While  the  forces  of  the  North  were  still 
scattered,  Jaclison  eecretly  left  the  Valley,  to  take  a  decisive 
part  inLee'scampaign  before  Richmond.  In  the"  Seven  Days  " 
Jackson  vas  frequently  at  fault,  but  his  driving  energy  bore  no 
small  part  in  securing  the  defeat  of  McClellan's  advance  on 
Richmond.  Here  he  passed  for  the  Erst  lime  under  the  direct 
orders  of  Robert  Loe,  and  the  rest  of  bis  career  was  spent  in 
command  of  the  II.  corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
As  Lee's  chief  and  most  triisted  sulx>rdinatc  he  was  throughout 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  more  delicate  and  difficult 
operations  of  his  commander's  hazardous  strategy.  After  his 
victory  over  Banks  at  Cedar  Mountain,  near  Culpcper,  Virginia, 
Jackson  led  the  daring  march  round  the  flank  of  General  Pope's 
army,  which  against  all  theoretical  rules  ended  in  the  great 
victory  of  second  Bull  Run.  In  the  Maryland  campaign 
Lieut.  General  Jackson  was  again  detached  from  the  main  army. 
Eleven  thousand  Federals,  surrounded  in  Harper's  Ferry,  were 
forced  to  surrender,  and  Jackson  rejoined  Lee  just  in  time  to 
oppose  McCleilan's  advance.  At  the  Antietam  his  corps  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  battle,  which  was  one  of  the  most  stubborn  of 
modem  warfare.  AtFrederlcksburgbiswingof  Lec'slineofbattle 
was  heavily  engaged,  and  his  last  battle,  before  Chancellorsvillc, 
in  the  thickets  of  the  Wildemess,  was  his  greatest  triumph.  By 
one  of  his  swift  and  secret  flank  marches  he  placed  his  corps  on  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  and  of  May  flung  them  against 
the  Federal  XI.  corps,  which  was  uttinrly  routed.  At  the  close 
of  a  day  of  victory  he  was  reconnoitring  the  hostile  positions 
when  suddenly  the  Confederate  outposts  opened  fire  upon  his 
staff,  whom  they  mistook  in  the  dark  and  tangled  forest  for 
Federal  cavalry.  Jackson  fell  wounded,  and  on  the  loth  of  May 
he  died  at  Guinea's  station.  He  was  buned,  according  to  his 
own  wish,  at  Leiinglon,  where  a  statue  and  a  memorial  hall 
commemorate  bis  connexion  with  the  place;  and  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  mortally  wounded  stands  a  plain  granite  pillar. 
The  hist  contribution  towards  the  bronze  statue  at  Richmond 
was  made  by  the  negro  Baptist  congregation  for  which  Jackson 
had  laboured  so  earnestly  in  his  Lexington  years.  He  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Eleanor  (d.  1854),  daughter  of  George  Junkin, 
president  of  Washington  College,  Virginia,  and  secondly  in  1857 
to  Mary  Anna  Morrison, daughter  of  aNorthCarolina  clergyman. 
That  Jackson's  death,  at  a  critical  moment  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  Confederacy,  was  an  irreparable  loss  was  disputed  by  no 
one.  Lee  said  that  he  had  lost  hisright  arm,  and,  good  soldiers  as 
were  the  other  generals,  not  one  amongst  them  was  comparable 
to  Jackson,  whose  name  was  dreaded  in  the  North  hke  that  of 
Lee  himself.  His  military  character  was  the  enlargement  of 
his  personal  character — **  desperate  earnestness,  unflinching 
straightforwardness,"  and  absolute,  almost  fatalist,  trust  in 
the  guidance  of  providence.  At  the  head  of  his  troops,  who 
idolized  him,  he  was  a  Cromwell,  adding  to  the  zeal  of  a  fanatic 
and  the  energy  of  the  born  leader  the  special  military  skill  and 
trained  soldierly  spirit  which  the  English  commander  had  to 
gain  by  experience.  His  Christianity  was  conspicuous,  even 
amongst  deeply  religious  men  like  Xee  and  Stuart,  and  pepe- 
t  rated  every  part  of  his  character  and  conduct. 

Sec  lives  by  R.  L.  Dabney  (New  York,  l88j).  J.  E.  Cooke  (New 
York,  1866).  M.  A.  Jackson  (General  Jackson's  widow)  (New  York, 
l89?);ande9perianyG.  F.  R.  Hcn^pnon,  Stonewall  Jarkson  (London, 
■  898),  and  H.  A.  While,  StmmaU  Jackson  (Philadelphia,  1909). 

JACKSON,  WILLIAM  (r730-i8o3),  English  musician,  was 
born  at  Exeter  on  the  29th  of  May  1730.  His  father,  a  grocer, 
bestowed  a  liberal  education  upon  him,  but,  on  account  of  the 
lad's  strong  predilection  for  music,  was  induced  to  place  him 
under  the  care  of  John  Silvester,  the  organist  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
with  whom  he  remained  about  two  years.  In  1748  he  went  to 
Lx>ndon,  and  studied  under  John  Travers, organist  of  the  king's 
chapel.  Returning  to  Exeter,  he  settled  there  as  a  teacher  and 
composer,  and  in  1777  was  appointed  subchanter,  organist,  lay- 
vtcar  and  master  of  the  choristers  of  the  cathedral.  In  1755 
lie  publbhed  bis  first  vork,  Tiv^vc  Smtt.  which  became  at  once 
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highly  popular.  .  His  next  pubh'cation.  Six  Sonalasfor  Ae  Hmp' 
sitkmd,  was  a  failure.  His  third  work,  5ii  Elegies  for  three  voices, 
preceded  by  an  Imocation,  vtili  an  Accompaniment,  placed  him 
among  the  first  composers  of  bis  day.  His  fourth  work  wa» 
another  set  of  Twthe  Songs,  now  very  scarce;  and  his  fifth  work 
was  again  a  set  of  Twelve  Songs,  all  of  which  are  now  forgotten. 
He  next  published  Twelve  Hymns,  with  some  good  remarks  upon 
that  style  of  composition,  although  his  [>recepts  were  better 
than  his  practice.  A  set  of  Taielve  Songs  followed,  containing 
some  good  compositions.  Next  came  an  Ode  to  Fancy,  the  words 
by  Dr  Warton.  Twelve  Canumets  Jot  two  voices  formed  his 
ninth  work;  and  one  of  them — "  Time  has  not  thinned  my 
Flowing  Hair  " — Ang  held  a  place  at  public  and  private  con- 
certs. His  tenth  work  was  Eight  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsichord, 
some  of  which  were  novel  and  pleasing.  He  composed  three 
dramatic  pieces,— iycufaj  (1767),  The  Lord  of  Ike  Manor,  to 
General  Burgoyne's  words  (17S0),  and  The  Melametphoses,  ■ 
comic  opera  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1783,  which  did  not 
succeed.  In  the  second  of  these  dramatic  works,  two  airs— 
"  Encompassed  in  an  Angel's  Form  "  and  "  When  first  this 
Humble  Roof  I  knew" — were  great  favourites.  His  church 
music  was  published  after  his  death  by  James  Paddon  (1820); 
most  of  it  is  poor,  but  "  Jackson  in  F  "  was  for  many  years 
popular.  In  1781  he  published  TAir/yLeiierj  m  Various  Suhjeas, 
in  which  he  severely  attacked  canons,  and  described  William 
Bird's  Non  nobis  Domine  as  containing  passages  not  to  be 
endured.  But  bis  anger  and  contempt  were  most  strongly 
expressed  against  catches  of  all  kinds,  which  he  denounced 
as  barbarous.  In  1791  be  put  forth  a  pamphlet,  Observalions  on 
the  Present  Slate  of  Music  in  London,  in  which  he  found  fault 
with  everything  and  everybody.  He  published  in  t7o8  The 
Pour  Ages,  together  with  Essays  on  Various  Subjects, — a  work 
which  gives  a  favourable  idea  of  his  character  and  of  his  literary 
acquirements.  Jackson  also  cultivated  a  taste  for  landscape 
painting,  and  imitated,  not  unsuccessfully,  the  style  of  his  friend 
Gainsborough.    He  died  on  the  5th  of  Joly  1803. 

JACKSON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Jackson  county, 
Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Grand  River,  76  m.  W. 
of  Detroit,  Pop.  (1800),  20,798;  (igoo),  25,180,  of  whom 
3843  were  foreign-born  (1004  German,  041  English  Canadian); 
(1910  census)  31433.  It  b  served  by  the  Michigan  Central, 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
the  Cincinnati  Northern  railways,  and  by  inter-urban  electric 
lines.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  state  prison  (established  iS39).- 
Coal  fa  mined  in  the  vicinity;  the  city  has  a  large  trade  with 
the  surrounding  agricultural  district  (whose  distinctive  product 
is  beans);  the  Michigan  Central  railway  has  car  and  machine 
shops  here;  and  the  city  has  many  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. The  total  factory  product  in  1904  was  valued  at 
$8,348,125,  an  increase  of  24-4  %  over  that  of  1900.  '^he  muni- 
cipality owns  and  operates  its  water-works.  The  place  was 
formerly  a  favourite  camping  ground  of  the  Indians,  and  was 
settled  by  whites  in  1829.  In  1830  it  was  laid  out  as  a  town, 
selected  for  the  county-seat,  and  named  Jacksonburg  in  honour 
of  Andrew  Jackson;  the  present  name  was  adopted  in  1838. 
Jackson  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1843,  and  in  1857  was 
chartered  as  a  city.  It  was  at  a  convention  held  at  Jackson 
on  the  6th  of  July  1854  that  the  Republican  party  was  first 
organized  and  so  named  by  a  representative  state  body, 

JACKSON,  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  Hinds  county,' 
Mississippi,  U.S.A.,  and  the  capital  of  the  stale,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Pearl  River,  about  40  m.  E;  of  Vicksburg  and  185  m.  N.' 
of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Pop.  (1890),  5920;  (1900),  7816, 
of  whom  4447  were  negroes.  According  to  the  Federal  censui^ 
taken  in  1910  the  population  had  increased  to  21,262.  Jackson  is 
served  by  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg,  the 
Gulf  &  Ship  Island,  New  Orleans  Great  Northern,  and  the  Yazoo 
&  Mississippi  Valley  railways,  and  during  the  winter  by  small 
freight  and  passenger  steamboats  on  the  Pearl  River.  In  Jackson 
is  the  state. library,  with  more  than  80,000  volumes.  'The  new 
state  capitol  was  finished  in  1903.  The  old  state  capilol,  dating 
from  1839.  is  of  considerable  interest;  in  it  were  held  the  secession 
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conventian  (1861),  the  "  Black  and  Tan  Convention  "  (t868), 
and  the  conatitutional  convention  of  1890,  and  in  it  Jeffenon 
Davis  nude  hi>  laat  ipeech  (1884).  Jackaon  is  the  scat  of  Hill- 
aaps  College,  chartered  in  1890  and  opened  in  1891  (ondcr  the 
control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South),  and  having, 
in  1907-1908,  IS  instnicton  and  137  students;  of  Belfaaven 
College  (non-sectarian,  1894),  for  girls;  and  of  Jackson  College 
(founded  in  1877  at  Natches  by  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society;  in  1885  lemoved  to  Jackson) ,  for  negroes,  which 
had  }j6  students  iit  1907-1908.  The  dty  is  a  market  for  cotton- 
and  farm  piodoets,  and  has  a  number  of  manniactoiies.  In 
1811  the  site  was  designated  as  the  seat  of  the  stkte  government, 
and  early  in  the  following  year  the  town,  named  in  honour  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  was  laid  out.  The  legisUture  first  met  here 
in  December  i8ai.  It  was  not  nntil  1840  that  it  was  chartered 
as  a  dty.  During  the  Civil  War  Jackson  was  in  the  theatre  of 
active  mmpsigning.  On  the  14th  of  May  i86j  Johnston' who 
thai  held  the  dty,  was  attacked  on  both  sides  by  Sherman,  and 
McFbeiAm  with  two  corps  of  Grant's  army,  which,  after  a  sharp 
engagement,  drove  the  Confederates  from  the  town.  After 
the  fall  of  Vicksbutg  Johnston  concentrated  his  forces  at  Jackson, 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Federal  troops,  and  prepared 
to  make  a  stand  behind  the  intreacbments.  On  the  9th  of 
July  Sherman  began  an  investment  of  the  place,  and  during 
the  succeeding  week  a  sharp  bombardment  was  carried  on. 
In  the  night  of  the  i6th  Johnston,  taking  advantage  of  a  lull 
in  the  firing,  withdrew  sttddenly  from  the  dty.  Sherman's 
army  entered  on  the  17th  and  remained  five  days,  burning  a 
con^erable  part  of  the  dty  and  ravaging  the  surrounding 
cxwntry. 

'  JACKIOR,  a  dty  and  the'county^eat  of  Madison  county, 
Tennessee,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  the  Forked  Deer  river,  about  85 
m.  N.E.  of  Memphis.  Fop.  (1890),  iO|Oj9;  (1900),  I4,stit  of 
whom  6108  were  negroes;  (1910  census),  15,779.  It  is  served 
by  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St 
Louis  and  the  Illinois  Central  railways.  The  state  supreme 
court  holds  its  sessions  here  for  .the  western  district  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  dty  is  the  seat  of  Union  University  (coeducational), 
chartered  in  1875  as  Southwestern  Baptist  University,  and  con- 
ducted under  that  name  at  Jackson  imtil  1907,  when  the  present 
name  was  adopted.  In  1907-1908  the  university  had  17  instruc- 
tois  and  a8o  students.  At  Jaduon,  also,  are  St  Mary's  Academy 
(Roman  Catholic);  the  Memphis  Conferepoe  Female  Institute 
(Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  1843),  and  Lane  College  (for 
pegroes),  under  the  control  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episo^Hd 
^Church,  Jackson  is  an  important  cotton  market,  and  is  a 
shipping  point  for  the  farm  products  and  fruits  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  It  has  also  numerous  manufactures  and  railway 
shops.  The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was 
11,317,715.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  dectlie- 
Ughting  plant  and  the  water-works.  Then  is  in  the  dty  an 
'electro-chalybeate  well  with  therapeutic  properties.  Jaduon 
|was  settled  shout  iSio,  incotpwated  as  a  town  in  1813,  chartered 
as  a  dty  in  1854,  and  in  1 907  recdved  a  new  charter  by  which  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  forever  prohibited.  After  General 
Grant's  advance  into  Tennessee  in  i86>  Jackson  was  fortified 
and  became  an  important  base  of  operations  for  the  Federal  army, 
Grant  Unuelf  establishing  his  headquarters  herein  October. 
'  JACKSOHVILL^  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Duval  county, 
Florida,  UJ5.A.,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  kft  bank  of 
the  St  John's  River,  14  m.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  the  czow 
flies  and  about  37  m.  by  water.  Pop.  (1890),  17,101;  (1900), 
i8r(i9,  of  whom  16,936  were  negroes  and  it66  foreign-bom; 
(1910  census)  57,699;  the  dty  bdng  the  largest  Id  this  state. 
It  is  served  by  the  Southern,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  the  Georgia  Southern  ft  Florida  and  the 
^Florida  East  Coast  railways,  and  by  several  steamship  lines.' 

*  Sboab  in  the  river  and  sand  rock  at  its  mouth  long  prevented  the 
'development  of  an  extensive  water  trade,'  but  in  1896  the  United 
States  GovenuDcot  made  an  appropriation  (supplemented  in  1903, 
tgog  and  1904)  for  deepemaf ,  for  a  width  of  300  ft.,  the  channel 
connecting  the  dty  and  the  ocean  to  34  ft.,  and  on  the  bar  27  ft. 


It  is  the  largest  railway  centre  in  the  sUte,  and  Is  populaify 
knows  aa  the  Gate  City  of  Florida.  In  appearance  Ja^aonville 
is  'very  attractive.  It  haa  many  handsome  buildings,  and  its 
residential  streets  an  shaded  with  liv«.oaks,  water  oaks  and 
bitter-orange  trees.  Jacksonville  is  the  seat  of  two  schools  for 
negroes,  the  Florida  Baptist  Academy  and  finxtn-sn  Institute 
(t873;  Methodist  Episcopal).  Many  winter  visitors  an  annually 
attracted  by  the  excellent  climate,  the  mean  temperature  for  the 
winter  months  being  about  5$°  F.  Among  the  pilacea  of  faiterest 
in  the  vicinity  is  the  large  Florida  ostrich  farm.  Then  are 
numerous  munidpal  and  other  parks.  The  dty  owns  and 
operates  iu  electric-lighting  plant  and  iu  water-works  system. 
Tlie  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  increased  from  $1,857,844 
in  1900  to  $4,837,181  in  1905,  or  160-4%,  and  the  value  of  the 
factory  product  rose  from  $1,798,607  in  1900  to  $5,340,164  in 
i905,ori96-9%.  Jacksonville  is  the  most  important  distiibutiag 
centre  in  Florida,  and  is  a  port  of  entry.  In  1909  ita  foreign  im- 
ports 'wen  valued  at  $513,439;  ita  foreign  exports  at  $1,507,373. 

The  site  of  Jacksonville  was  called  Cow  Ford  (a  version  of 
the  Indian  name,  Wacca  PDatka),  bom  the  excellent  ford  of  the 
St  John's  River,  over  which  went  the  King's  Soad,  a  highway 
built  by  the  En^ish  bom  St  Augustine  to  the  Georgia  line.  The 
lint  settlement  was  made  in  1816.  In  1811  a  town  'waa  laid  out 
hen  and  waa  named  in  honour  of  Geneial  Andrew  Ja^aon;  in 
i8j3  Jacksonville  was  inoorpatated.  During  the  CMl  War  tlie 
dty  was  thrice  occupied  hy  Federal  troops.  Ini888  there  was  an 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever.  .Onthestdof  May  1901a  findestroycd 
nearly  tso  blocks  of  building,  constituting  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  business  part  of  the  dty,  the  total  k»a  being  moie  than 
$15,000,000;  but  within  two  years  new  building  greater  in 
number  than  those  destroyed  were  constructed,  and  np  to 
December  1909  about  9000  building  permiu  had  been  granted. 

JACKSOKVIUA  a  dty  and  the  oounty^eat  af  Morgan 
county,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  on  Mauvaiaeterre  Crack,  about  33  m. 
W.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  (1890),  11,935;  (1900),  r5,078,  of  whom 
1497  ivoK  fotcign-bom;  (igro  census),  15^16.  tt  is  served 
by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  (2uincy,  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St  Louis  and  the  Wabash  railways.  It 
is  the  seat  of  several  educational  and  philanthropic  Institutions. 
Illinois  College  (Presbyterian),  founded  in  1829  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Rev.  John  Millot  Ellis  (1793-1855),  a  missionary  of 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Sodety  and  of  the  so<alled 
Yale  Band  (seven  Yale  graduates  devoted  to  higher  education 
in  the  Middle  West),  is  one  of  the  oldest  colleges  in  the  Cenlisl 
Sutcs  of  the  United  Sutcs.  The  JacksraviUe  Female  Academy 
(1830)  and  the  Illinois  Conservatory  of  Music  (1871)  were  ab- 
sorbed in  1903  by  Illinois  College,  which  then  became  oo-educa- 
tionaL  The  college  embraces,  besides  the  mllfgistf  department, 
Whipple  Academy  (a  preparatory  department),  the  Illinois 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  a  Schod  of  Art,  and  in  1908-1909  had 
II  instructors  and  173  students.  The  Rev.  Edward  Beecher 
was  the  first  president  of  the  college  (from  1830  to  1844),  and 
among  its  prominent  graduates  have  been  Richard  Yates,  jun., 
the  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  Newton  Bateman  (1812-1897), 
superintendent  of  public  instructionof  Illinois  from  1865  to  1875 
and  president  of  Knox  College  in  1875-1893,  Bishop  Theodore 
N.  Morrison  (b.  1850),  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Iowa  after 
1898,  and  William  J.  Bryan.  The  Illinois  Woman's  College 
(Methodist  Episcopal;  chartered  in  1847  as  the  misois  Confer- 
ence Female  Academy)  recdved.  its  pieaent  name  in  1899.  The 
State  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (opened  in  1851),  the  State 
School  for  the  deaf  (estaUiahed  in  1839,  opened  in  1845,  and  the 
first  charitable  institution  of  the  state)  and  the  State  School  tor 
the  Blind  (1849)  an  also  in  Jacksonville.  Morgan  Lake  and 
Duncan  Park  an  pleasure  resorts.  The  total  value  of  the 
factory  product  in  1905  was  $1,981,582,  an  increase  of  17-7% 
since  1900.  Jacksonville  was  laid  out  ini8i5  as  the  county-sent 
of  Morgan  county,  was  named  probably  in  honour  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  was  incorporated  aa  a  town  in  1840,  chartered  as  & 

(mean  fciw  water),  and  by  1909  the  work  had  bca  completed: 
further  dredging  to  a  24  ft.  depth  oetween  the  navigable  channel  ajad 
pieifaead  lines  was  authorised  in  1907  and  completed  by  1910, 
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dty  in  1B67,  and  rc-dutrtered  in  18S7.  The  nujority  of  tbq 
early  settlers  came  from  the  southern  and  border  states,  prind- 
paOy  from  Missouri  and  Kentudiy;  but  subsequently  there  was 
a  large  immigration  of  New  England  and  Eastern  people,  and 
these  elements  were  stronger  in  the  population  of  Jacksonville 
than  in  any  other  city  of  southern  Illinois,  The  dty  was  ■ 
station  of  the  "  Underground  Railroad." 

JACOB  (Hebrew  yi'i^b,  derived,  according  tt  Gen.  xzv.  >6, 
xxvii.  36,  from  a  root  meaning  "  to  seize  the  heel  *'  or  "  sup- 
plant "),  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah  in  the  Bibhcal  narrative,  and 
the  father  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Jacob  and  his  twin 
brother  Esau  ate  the  eponynu  of  the  Israelite*  and  Edomitcs. 
It  was  said  of  them  that  they  would  be  two  nations,  and  that  the 
elder  would  serve  the  younger.  Esau  was  bom  first,  but  lost 
his  superiority  by  relinquishing  his  birthright,  and  Jacob  by  an 
act  of  deceit  gained  the  paternal  blessing  intended  for  Esau 
(Gen.  xxvii.,  J  and  E).'  The  popular  view  regarding  Israel  and 
Edom  is  expressed  when  the  story  makes  Jacob  a  tent-dwcUer, 
and  Esau  a  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field.  But  whilst  Esau  married 
among  the  Canaanite  "  daughters  of  the  land  "  (P  in  xxvi.  34; 
xxviii.  8  seq),  Jacob  was  sent, or  (according  to  a  variant  tradition) 
fled  from  Beer-sheba,  to  take  a  wife  from  among  his  Syrian 
kinsfolk  at  Haran.  On  the  way  he  recdved  a  revelation  at 
Bethel  ("  bouse  of  Cod  ")  promising  to  him  and  to  his  descen- 
dants the  whole  extent  of  the  land.  The  beautiful  stoty  of 
Jacob's  fortunes  at  Haran  is  among  the  best  examples  of  Hebrew 
narrative:  how  he  served  seven  years  for  Rachel,  "  and  they 
seemed  a  few  days  for  the  love  he  bad  to  her,"  and  was  ttkked 
by  lecdviag  the  elder  sister  Leah,  and  how  he  served  yet  another 
seven  years,  and  at  last-won  his  love.  The  patriarch's  increasing 
wealth  caused  him  to  incur  the  jeabusy  6f  his  father-in-law, 
Laban,  and  he  was  forced  to  flee  in  secret  with  his  family.  They 
were  overtaken  at  Gilead,'  whose  name  (interpreted  "  heap  ot 
witness  ")  is  explained  by  the  covenant  into  which  Jacob  and 
Laban  entered  (xxxi.  47  sqq.).  Passing  Mahanaim  ("  camps  "), 
where  he  saw  the  camps  of  God,  Jacob  sent  to  Esau  with  friendly 
overtures.  At  the  Jabbok  he  wrestled  with  a  divine  being  and 
prevailed  (cf.  Hos.  xii.  3  sqq.),  hence  he  called  the  place  Peniel 
or  Penucl  ("  the  face  of  God  ");  and  received  the  new  name 
Israel.  He  then  effected  an  unexpected  lecondliation  with 
Esau,  passed  to  Succoth,  where  be  built  "  booths  "  for  his  cattle 
(hence  its  name),  and  reached  Shechem.  Here  he  purchased 
ground  from  the  clan  Hamor  (cf.  Judg.  ix.  1$),  and  erected  an 
altar  to  "  God  (£1)  the  God  of  Israel."  This  was  the  scene  of  the 
rnpe  of  Dinah  and  of  the  attack  of  Simeon  and  Levi  which  led 
to  their  ruin  (xxxiv.;  see  Dan,  Levites,  Siueon).  Thence 
Jacob  went  down  south  to  Bethel,  where  he  received  a  divine 
revelation  (P),  similar  to  that  recorded  by  tbe  earlier  narrator 
(J),  and  was  called  Isrul  (xxxv.  9-13,15).  Here  Deborah, 
Rebekah's  nurse,  died,  on  the  way  to  Epbrath.  Rachel  died  in 
giving  birth  to  Benjamin  (q.v.),  and  further  south  Reuben  was 
guilty  of  a  grave  offence  (cf.  xlix.  4).  According  to  P,  Jacob 
came  to  Hebron,  and  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  Jacob  and  Esau 
separated  (a  second  time)  and  the  latter  removed  to  Mount  Seir 
(xxxvi.  6  sqq.;  cf.  the  parallel  in  xiii.  5  sqq.).  Compelled  by 
drcumstances,  described  with  much  fullness  and  vividness, 
Jacob  ultimately  migrated  to  Egypt,  receiving  on  the  way  the 
promise  that  God  would  make  of  him  a  great  nation,  which 
should  come  again  out  of  Egypt  (see  Josepu).  After  an  inter- 
view with  the  Pharaoh  (recorded  only  by  P,  xlvii.  5-11),  he 
dwelt  with  bis  sons  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  as  his  death  drew 
near  pronounced  a  formal  benediction  upon  the  two  sons  ot 
Joseph  (Manassch  and  Ephraim),  intentionally  exalting  the 
yoimger.  Then  he  summoned  all  the  "  sons  "  to  gather  round 
his  bed,  and  told  them  "  what  shall  befall  in  the  latter  days " 
(xlix.).  He  died  at  the  age  of  247  (so  P),  and  permission  was 
given  to  carry  bis  body  to  Canaan  to  be  buried. 

•  For  the  symbols  J,  E.  P.  as  regards  the  sources  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  see  GENESIS}  Bible  -  Old  TeU.  Crilirism.  ^ 

■  Since  it  is  some  300  m  from  Haran  to  Gilead  it  is  probable  that 
Laban's  home,  only  seven  days'  journey  distant,  was  nearer  Gikad 
Chan  the  current  (ndicion  allows  (Gen.  xwi.  »  sqq.}. 
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These  natiatives  an  full  o(  mudi  valuable  evidence  legardmg 
marriage  customs,  pastoral  life  and  duties,  popular  beliefs  and 
traditions,  and  are  evidently  typical  of  what  was  currently  re- 
tailed, liieir  historical  vijue  has  been  variously  estimated. 
The  name  existed  long  before  the  tiaditioiul  date  of  Jacob,  and 
the  Egyptian  phonetic  equivalent  of  Jacob-d  (cUsra-el,  Ishma-d) 
appears  to  be  the  name  of  a  district  of  central  Palestine  (or 
possibly  east  of  Jotdon)  about  1500  B.c.  But  the  stories  in 
their  present  form  are  very  much  later.  The  close  relation 
between  Jacob  and  Aramaeans  confirms  the  view  that  aome 
et  the  tribes  of  Israd  were  partly  of  Aramaean  origin;  his 
entrance  into  Palestine  from  beyond  the  Jordan  is  parallel  to 
Joshua's  invasion  at  the  head  of  the  Israelites;  and  his  previous 
journey  from  the  south  finds  independent  support  in  traditions 
of  another  distinct  movement  from  this  quarter.  Consequently, 
it  would  appear  that  these  extremely  elevated  and  richly  deve- 
loped narratives  of  Jacob-Israd  embody,  among  a  number  of 
other  features,  a  recollection  of  two  distiiu:t  ttaditioBS  of  migra- 
tion which  became  fused  among  tbe  Israelites.  See  further 
Genesis;  Jews.  (S.  A.  C.) 

JACOB,  JOHM  (iSi]-i8j8),  Indian  soldier  and  administrator, 
was  bom  on  the  nth  of  January  iSii,  educated  at  Addiscombe, 
and  entered  the  Bombay  artillery  in  iSiB.  He  served  in  the 
first  Afghan  War  under  Sir  John  Kcane,  and  afterwards  led  his 
regiment  with  distinction  at  the  battles  of  Meeanee,  Shahdadpur, 
and  Umarkot;  but  it  is  as  commandant  of  the  Sind  Horse  and 
political  superintendent  of  Upper  Sind  that  hewas  chiefly  famous. 
He  was  the  pacificator  of  the  Sind  frontier,  redudng  the  tribes 
to  quietude  as  much  by  his  commanding  personality  as  by  his 
ubiquitous  military  measures.  In  1853  he  foretold  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  saying :"  There  is  more  danger  to  our  Indian  empire  front 
the  state  of  the  Bengal  army,  from  the  feeling  which  there  exists 
between  the  native  and  the  European,  and  thence  spreads 
throughout  tbe  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  than  from  all 
other  causes  combinod.  Let  government  look  to  this;  it  is  a 
serious  and  most  important  truth  ";  but  he  was  only  rebuked  by 
Lord  Daihousie  for  his  pains.  He  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  and  Sir  James  Outram,  and  resembled  them  in  his  out- 
spoken criticisms  and  independence  of  authority.  He  died  at 
the  eariy  age  of  46  ot  brain  fever,  brought  on  by  excessive  heat 
and  overwork.  The  town  of  Jacobabad.  which  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  hottest  place  in  India,  is  named  after  him. 

See  A.  I.  Shand,  Cetunl  John  Jacob  (1900). 

JACOB  ^BN  ASBER  (t>8o-i34o),  codifier  of  Jewish  law,  was 
bom  in  Germany  and  died  in  Toledo.  A  son  of  Asher  ben 
Yebiel  (gv),  Jacob  helped  to  re-introduce  the  older  elaborate 
method  of  legal  casuistry  -which  had  been  overthrown  by 
Maimonides  itj.v).  The  Asheri  family  suffered  great  privations 
but  remained  faithful  m  their  devotion  to  tbe  Talmud.  Jacob 
ben  Asher  is  known  as  the  Ba'al  ha-turim  (literally  "  Master  of 
the  Rows  ")  from  his  chief  work,  the  (our  J'urim  or  Rows  (the 
title  is  derived  from  the  four  furim  or  rows  of  jewels  in  the 
High  Priest's  breastplate).  In  this  work  Jacob  ben  Asher 
codified  Rabbinic  law  on  ethics  and  ritual,  and  it  remained  a 
standard  work  of  reference  until  it  was  edited  with  a  commentaiy 
by  Joseph  Qaro,  who  afterwards  simplified  the  code  into  tbe 
more  popular  Skulkan  Aruch.  Jacob  also  wrote  two  commen- 
taries on  the  Pentateuch. 

Sec  Craetz,  History  of  Ike  Jim  (Eng.  tnatts.),voL  tv.  ch.  ui. ;  Weiss, 
Dordorvre-dorashttv,  v.  118-133.  (I.  A.) 

JACOB  OF  EDESSA,  who  tanks  with  Barhebraeus  as  the  most 
distinguished  for  scholarship  among  Syriac  writers,'  was  bom  at 
*£o-dibha  in  the  province  of  Antioch,  probably  about  A.o.  (40. 
From  the  trustworthy  account  of  bis  life  by  Barhebraeus  (Ckran. 
BceUs.  i.  280)  we  learn  that  he  studied  first  at  the  famous  mon- 
asteiy  of  Ken-neshrC  (on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  opposite 
Jerabis)  and  afterwards  at  Alexandria,  which  had  of  course  been 

*  "  In  the  literature  of  his  country  Jacob  holds  much  the  same 
place  at  Jerome  among  the  Latin  lathers  "  (Wright,  Slml  Hitl.  a/ 
Syr.  LU.  p.  143).  j. 
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for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.*  On  his  return  he 
was  appoimed  bishop  of  Edosa  by  his  friend  Athanasius  11.  (of 
Balad),  probably  in  684,'  but  held  this  of&ce  only  for  three  or 
four  years,  as  the  clergy  withstood  his  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Church  canons  and  he  was  not  supported  by  Julian,  the  successor 
of  Athanasius  in  the  patriarchate.  Accordingly,  having  in 
anger  pubhcly  burnt  a  copy  of  the  canons  in  front  of  Julian's 
residence,  Jacob  retired  to  the  monastery  of  KaisQm  near 
Samosfita,  and  from  there  to  the  monastery  of  EuscbhAnft,' 
where  for  eleven  years  he  taught  the  Psalms  and  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Greek.  But  towards  the  close  of  this  period 
he  again  encountered  opposition,  this  time  from  monks  "  who 
hated  the  Greeks,"  and  so  proceeded  to  the  great  convent  of 
Teil  'Addi  or  Teleda  (?  modem  TelUdi,  N  W.  of  Aleppo),  where 
he  spent  nine  years  in  revising  and  emending  the  Peshitta  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  help  of  the  various  Greek  versions. 
He  was  finally  recalled  to  the  bishopric  of  Edessa  in  708,  but 
died  four  months  later,  on  the  sth  of  June. 

'  !n  doctrine  Jacob  was  undoubtedly  Monophysitc.*  Of  the  very 
large  number  of  his  works,  which  arc  mostly  in  prose,  not  many  have 
as  yet  been  published,  but  much  information  may  be  gathered  from 
Asaemani's  Bibtiotkeca  OrienUUis  and  Wright's  Catahgug  of  Syriac 
MSS.  in  tht  British  Museum,  (i)  Of  the  SyrLac  Old  Testament 
Jacob  produced  what  Wright  calls  "  a  curious  eclectic  or  patchwork 
text,"  of  which  five  volumes  survive  in  Europe  (Wright's  Catalogue 
3S).  h  tvas  "  the  last  attempt  at  a  revision  cJ  the  Oltl  Tc'stnmrm  in 
the  Monnp!i\'site  Church."  J.icob  was  also  the  ch'u  f  f'  iim!*  r  nf  the 
Syriac  Massorah  among  the  Monophysitcs,  which  prcKluccd  buch 
MSS.  as  the  one  (Vat.  cliii.)  described  by  Wiseman  in  Horae  synacae, 
pnrt  iii.  (2)  Jacob  was  the  author  both  of  commentaries  and  of 
scholi.ion  the  sacred  books;  of  these  specimens  arc  given  by  Asscmani 
and  Wright.  They  were  largely  quoted  by  later  commentators,  who 
often  refer  to  Jacob  as  "  the  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures."  \\\X\i 
the  commentaries  may  be  mentioned  his  Htxahemcron,  or  treatise 
on  the  six  days  of  creation,  MSS.  of  which  exist  at  Leiden  and  at 
Lyons.  It  was  his  latest  work,  and  being  left  incomplete  was 
finished  by  his  friend  George  the  bishop  of  the  Arabs.  Among 
apocrypha,  the  history  of  the  Rcchabites  composed  by  Zosimus  was 
translated  from  Greek  into  Syriac  by  Jacob  (Wright's  Catalogue 
1 128.  and  Nau  In  Revue  semitiqut  vi,  26v  vii.  54.  136).  (3)  Mention 
has  been  made  above  of  Jacob's  zeal  on  behalf  of  ecclesiastical 
canons.  In  his  letter  to  the  priest  Addai  we  possess  a  collection  of 
canons  from  his  pen,  given  in  the  form  of  answers  to  Addai's  ques- 
tions. These  were  edited  by  Lagarde  in  Reliquiae  juris  ad. 
syriace,  pp.  117  sqq.  and  Lamy  in  Dissert,  pp.  98  sqq.  Additional 
Canons  were  given  in  Wright's  Notulac  syriacae.  The  whole  have 
been  translated  and  expounded  by  Kayser,  Die  Canones  Jacobs  ivn 
Edessa  (Leipzig,  1886).  (4)  Jacob  made  many  contributions  to 
Syriac  liturgy,  both  original  and  translated  (Wright,  Short  Ilist. 
p.  I45seq.}.  (5)  To  philosophicailitcraturfhischicf  original  contribu- 
tion was  his  Enchiridion,  a  tract  on  philosophical  terms  (Wrieht's 
Catalogue  984).  The  translations  of  works  of  Aristotle  which  nave 
been  attributed  to  him  are  probably  by  other  hands  (Wright,  Short 
Hist.  p.  149;  Duval,  Ltltcrature  syrtaque,  pp.  255.  258).  The  treatise 
De  causa  omnium  causarum, -which  was  the  work  of  a  bishop  of  Edessa, 
was  formerly  attributed  to  Jacob;  but  the  publication  of  the  whole 
by  Kayser  '  has  made  it  clear  that  the  treatise  is  of  much  kiter  date. 

(6)  An  important  historical  work  by  Jacob — a  Chronicle  in  continua- 
tion of  that  of  Eusebius — has  unfortunately  perished  all  except  a  few 
leaves.     Of  these  a  full  account  is  given  in  Wright's  Catalogue  1062. 

(7)  Jacob's  fame  among  his  countrj-men  rests  most  of  all  on  his 
libuuis  Ji  a  ijrjiiiinarlan.  In  hi^  letter  to  George,  biJiop  uf  S^^ru^h, 
on  Syriac  orthography  (published  by  Phillips  in  London  1869.  and 
1  Pari      *  *  -      .     .     . 


by  Martin  in  Paris  the  same  year)  he  Kts  forth  the  importance 
of  fidelity  by  scribes  in  the  copying  of  minutiae  of  spelling.  In  his 
gramnuur*  (of  which  only  some  fragments  remain),  while  expressing 


*  Merx  infers  that  the  fact  of  Jacob's  going  to  Alexandria  as  a 
student  tells  against  the  view  that  the  Aratra  burned  the  great  library 
{Hist,  artis  gramm.  apud  Syros,  p.  iS).  On  this  quesrion  cf-  Krchl 
in  Atti  del  iv.  congr,  inUma*.  dej^t  Orientalisti  (Florence,  1880), 
pp.  433  sqq. 

■  Pscudo-Dionysius  of  Tell-Mahre  says  677;  but  Athanasius  was 
patriarch  only  684-687. 

■  According  to  Merx  {op.  cxt.  p.  43)  this  may  be  the  celebrated 
convent  of  Eusebius  near  Apamca. 

*  Asaeroani  tried  hard  to  prove  him  orthodox  {B.O,  t.  470  sqq.) 
but  changed  his  opinion  on  reading  his  biography  by  Barhebraeus 
(ib.  ii.337).     See  especially  Lamy,  £)iJrtr/.d«5"yrorHmjW?,pp.  206  sqq. 

'  Text  at  Leipzig  1889  {Das  Buck  der  Erkenntniss  der  Wakrkeit  oder 
4er  VrsoiheaUtr  Ursachen) :  translation  (posthumously)  at  Strassburg 


"^^., 


•  surviving  fragments  were  published  by  Wright  (London. 
1871)  and  by  Merx,  op.  cil.  p.  73  sqq.  of  Syriac  text. 


hit  sense  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  Syri^  labours  thrtHigfa 
its  alphabet  contaimng  only  consonants,  be  dechncd  to  introduce 
a  general  system  of  vowel-signs,  lest  the  change  should  contribute 
to  the  neglect  and  loss  of  the  older  books  written  without  vowels. 
At  the  same  time  he  invented,  by  adaptation  of  the  Greek  vowels 
such  a  system  of  signi  as  might  serve  for  purposes  of  grammatical 
exposition,  and  elaborated  the  rules  by  which  certain  consonants 
serve  to  indicate  vowels.  He  also  systematiaed  and  extended  , 
the  use  of  diacritical  pomts.  It  is  still  a  moot  question  how  far 
Jacob  IS  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  five  vowel-signs  derived 
from  Greek  which  soon  after  came  into  use  among  the  Jacobites.* 
In  any  case  he  made  the  most  important  contribution  to  Syriac 
grammar  down  to  the  time  of  Barhebraeus.  (8)  As  a  translator 
Jacob's  greatest  achievement  was  his  Synac  version  of  the  HomUiat 
catkedralei  of  Severus,  the  monophysite  patriarch  of  Aptioch 
(5I3-m8,jus-S36).  This  important  colkxtton  is  now  in  iiart  known 
to  us  by  eTw.  Brooks's  edition  and  translation  of  the  6th  book  of 
selected  epistles  of  Severus,  accordirig  to  another  Syriac  version  made 
by  Athanasius  of  Nisibis  in  669.  (9)  A  large  number  of  letters  by 
Jacob  to  various  correspondents  have  been  found  in  various  MSS 
Besides  those  on  the  canon  law  to  Addai,  and  on  grammar  to  George 
of  S^rOgh  referred  to  above,  there  are  others  dealing  with  doctrine, 
liturgy,  &c.     A  few  are  in  verse. 

Jacob  impresses  the  modem  reader  mainly  as  an  educator  of  his 
countrymen,  and  particularly  of  the  clergy.  His  writings  lack  the 
fervid  rhetoric  and  graceful  style  of  such  authors  as  Isaac  of  Antioch, 
Jacob  of  S^rG^h  and  Philoxenus  of  MabbOg.  But  judged  by  the 
standard  of  his  lime  he  shows  the  qualities  of  a  truly  scientific 
theologian  and  scholar.  (N,  M.) 

JACOB  OF  JtiTERBOGK  (c.  1381-1465),  monk  and  theologian. 
Benedict  Stolzenhagcn,  known  in  religion  as  Jacob,  was  born  at 
JUterbogk  in  Brandenburg  of  poor  peasant  stock.  He  became 
a  Cistercian  at  the  monastery  of  Paradiz  in  Poland,  and  was  sent 
by  the  abbot  to  the  university  of  Cracow,  where  he  became 
master  in  philosophy  and  doctor  of  theology.  He  returned  to 
his  monastery,  of  which  he  became  abbot.  In  i44i,however,dis- 
conlcnlcd  with  the  absence  of  strict  discipline  in  his  community. 
be  obtained  the  leave  of  the  papal  legate  at  the  council  of  Basel 
to  transfer  himself  to  the  Carthusians,  entering  the  monastery 
of  Salvatorberg  near  Eriurt,  of  which  he  became  prior.  He 
lectured  on  theology  at  the  university  of  Erfurt,  of  which  be  was 
rector  in  1455.    He  died  on  the  30th  of  April  1465. 

Jacob's  main  preoccupation  was  the  reform  of  monastic  life,  the 
grave  disorders  of  which  he  deplored,  and  to  this  end  he  wrote  his 
Pettliones  reitgiosorum  pro  reformalione  lai  stalus.  Another  work. 
De  negligentta  praelatorum,  was  directed  against  the  neglect  of  their 
duties  by  the  higher  clergy,  and  he  addr^sed  a  petition  for  the  re- 
form of  the  church  {Advisamentum  pro  reformatione  eccUsiae)  to  Pope 
Nicholas  V  This  having  no  effect,  he  issued  the  most  outspoken  of 
his  works,  De  septem  eiclesiae  stattbus,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  work 
of  the  reforming  councils  of  his  time,  and,  without  touching  the 
question  of  doctrine,  championed  a  drastic  reform  of  life  and  practice 
of  the  church  dn  the  hnes  laid  down  at  Constance  and  Basel. 

His  principal  works  are  collected  in  Walch,  Montmenta  med  an. 
I.andii  (i757<  1770.  and  Engelbert  Klupfcl,  Velus  btbtiolkeca  ecdes. 
(Frciburg-im-Breisgau,  1780). 

JACOB  OF  SSrOOH,  one  of  the  best  Syriac  authors,  named  by 
one  of  his  biographers  "  the  flute  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  harp 
of  the  believing  church,"  Wtis  bom  in  451  at  Kurtam,  a  village 
on  the  Euphrates  to  the  west  of  Ijlarrin,  and  was  probably  edu- 
cated at  Edessa.  At  an  eariy  age  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  countrymen  by  his  piety  and  his  literary  gifts,  and  entered  on 
the  composition  of  the  long  series  of  metrical  homilies  on  religious 
themes  which  formed  the  great  work  of  his  life.  Having  been 
ordained  to  the  priesthood,  he  became  periodeutcs  or  episcopal 
visitor  of  ^auri,  in  Si^rQgh,  not  far  from  his  birthplace.  His 
tenure  of  this  office  extended  over  a  time  of  great  trouble  to  the 
Christian  population  of  Mesopotamia,  due  to  the  fierce  war 
carried  on  by  Kavadh  II.  of  Persia  within  the  Roman  borders. 
When  on  the  loth  of  January  503  Amid  was  captured  by  the 
Persians  after  a  three  months'  siege  and  all  its  citizens  put  to  the 
sword  or  carried  captive,  a  panic  seized  the  whole  district,  and 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  many  neighbouring  cities  planned 

'An  affirmative  answer  is  given  by  Wiseman  (Horae  iyr.  pp.  181-8) 
and  Wright  (Catalotue  1 168 ;  Fragm.  of  the  Sprtac  Grammar  of  Jacob 
of  Edessa,  pnUct,  Short  Hist.  p.  151  seq.).  But  Martin  {\nJomr.As, 
May-June  1869,  pp.  456 sqq.),  Duval  (Orommairv  lyriavM.p.  71)  and 
McTKlop.cit.p.  50)  are  of  theopposite  opinion.  The  date  of^theintn>> 
duction  of  the  seven  Nestorian  vowel-stgns  is  also  uncertaia. 
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to  letve  their  homes  and  Bee  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates. 
They  were  recalled  to  a  more  courageous  frame  of  mind  by  the 
ktten  of  Jacob.'  In  519,  at  the  age  of  68,  Jacob  was  made 
bishop  of  Batnin,  another  town  in  the  district  of  SCrOgb,  but 
only  lived  till  November  511. 

From  the  various  extant  accounts  of  Jacob's,  life  and  from  the 
number  of  his  known  works,  we  gather  that  bis  literary  activity 
was  unceasing.  According  to  Barbebraeus  {Ckroit.  EuUs.  L  191)  be 
employed  70  amanuenses  and  wrote  in  all  760  metrical  homilies, 
besides  expositions,  letters  and  hymns  of  different  sorts.  Of  his 
merits  as  a  writer  and  poct^  we  are  now  well  able  to  judge  from 
P.  Bedian's  excellent  edition  of  selected  metrical  homilies,  of  which 
four  volumes  bavcalready  appeared  (Paris  1005-1908), containing  146 
pieces.'  They  are  written  throughout  in  dodecasyllabic  metre,  and 
those  published  deal  mainly  with  biblical  themes,  though  there  are 
also  poems  on  such  subjects  as  the  deaths  of  Christian  martyrs,  the 
fall  of  the  idols,  the  council  of  Nicaea,  &c.'  ,  Of  Jacob's  prose  works, 
which  are  not  nearly  ao  numerous,  the  most  interesting  are  his  letters, 
which  throw  light  upon  some  of  the  events  of  his  time  and  reveal 
his  attachment  to  the  Monophysite  doctrine  which  was  then  strug- 
gling for  supremacy  in  the  Syrian  churches,  and  particularly  at 
Edoisa,  over  the  opposite  teaching  of  Nestorius.*  (N.  M.) 

'  JACOBA.  or  Jacqdeune  (1401-1436),  countess  of  Holland, 
was  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  William,  duke  of  Bavaria 
•nd  count  <rf  Holland,  Zeeland  and  Hainaut.  She  was  married 
as  a  child  to  John,  duke  of  Touraine,  second  son  of  Charles  VI., 
king  of  France,  who  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Louis 
beomc  dauphin.  John  of  Touraine  died  in  April  1417,  and  two 
months  afterwards  Jacoba  lost  her  father.  Acknowledged  as 
sovereign  in  HoUand  and  Zeeland,  Jacoba  was  opposed  by  her 
uncle  John  of  Bavaria,  bishop  of  Liige.  She  had  the  support  of 
the  Hook  faction  in  HoUand.  Meanwhile  she  had  been  married 
in  1418  by  her  unde,  John  the  Fearless,  duke  of  Burgundy,  to 
her  cousin  John  IV.,  duke  of  Brabant,  By  the  mediation  of 
John  the  Fearless,  a  treaty  of  partition  was  concluded  In  1419 
between  Jacoba  and  John  of  Bavaria;  but  it  was  merely  a  truce, 
and  the  contest  between  uncle  and  niece  soon  began  again  and 
continued  with  varying  success,  In  i4>oJacobafledtoEngland; 
and  there,  decUring  that  her  marriage  with  John  of  Brabant  was 
illegal,  she  contracted  a  marriage  with  Humphrey,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  in  1431.  Two  years  later  Jacoba,  with  Humphrey, 
invaded  HoUancl,  where  she  was  now  opposied  by  her  former 
husband,  John  of  Brabant,  John  of  Bavaria  having  died  of 
poison.  In  1425  Humphrey  deserted  his  wife,  who  found  herself 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  with  her  cousin,  Philip  V.,  duke  of  Biir- 
gundy,  to  whom  she  had  to  submit,  and  she  was  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  Ghent.  John  of  Brabant  now  mortgaged  the  t«-o 
counties  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  to  Philip,  who  assumed  their 
protectorate.  Jacob*,  however,  escaped  from  prison  in  dis- 
gnise,  and  for  three  years  struggled  gallantly  to  maintain  herself 
in  Holland  against  the  united  efforts  of  Philip  of  Burgtmdy  and 
John  of  Brabant,  and  met  at  first  with  success.  The  death  of  the 
weak  John  of  Brabant  (April  1417)  freed  the  countess  from  her 
«)uondam  husband;  but  nevertheless  the  pope  pronounced 
Jacoba's  nuniage  with  Humphrey  illegal,  and  Philip,  putting 
out  his  full  strength,  broke  down  all  opposition.  By  a  treaty, 
made  in  July  1498,  Jacoba  waa  left  nominally  countess,  but  Philip 
was  to  administer  the  government  of  Holland,  Zeeland  and 
Hainaut,  and  was  declared  heir  in  case  Jacoba  should  die  without 
children.  Two  years  later  Philip  mortgaged  HoUand  and  Zeeland 
to  the  Borselen  famUy,  of  which  Francis,  lord  of  Borselen,  was  the 
head.  Jacoba  now  made  her  last  eHort.  In  1432  she  secretly 
married  Francis  of  Borselen,  and  endeavoured  to  foment  a  rising 
in  Holland  against  the  Burgundian  rule.  Philip  invaded  the  coun- 
try, however,  and  threw  Borselen  into  prison.  Only  on  condition 
that  Jacoba  abdicated  her  three  countships  in  his  favour  would 
be  allow  her  liberty  and  recognixe  her  marriage  with  Borselen. 

■  See  the  contemporary  Ckmidt  called  that  of  Joshua  the  Stylite, 
diap.  54. 

'  Asiemani  {Bibl.  Orint.  I  305-339)  enumerates  231  nhich  he  had 
seen  in  MSS. 

*  Some  other  historical  poems  M.  Bcdjan  has  not  seen  fit  to 
publish,  on  account  of  their  unreliable  and  legendary  rhamcter 
(vol.  L  p.  ix.  of  preface). 

•  A  full  list  01  the  older  editions  of  works  by  Jacob  is  given  by 
Wright  in  Short  History  0/  Syriot  LiteratMrt,  pp.  68-72. 
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She  submitted  in  April  1432,  retained  her  title  of  duchess  in 
Bavaria,  and  lived  on  her  husband's  estates  in  retirement.  She 
died  on  the  9th  of  October  1436,  leaving  no  children. 

BjBiitKaAfnv.— F.  von  LShcr.  JakobSa  ton  Baycm  und  ikre  Zeit 
(a  vols.,  Ntlrdlingen,  1862-1869) :  W.  J.  F.  Nuyens.  Jacebu  tan  Bnertn 
en  it  term  kd/l  itrXV.  mrar  (Haarlem,  1873) ;  A.  voo  Oventralcn. 
Jaeoba  sua  Beitrat  (Amsterdam,  1790).  (C.  E.)    ; 

JACOBABAD,  a  town  of  British  India,  the  administrative 
headqnarters  of  the  Upper  Sind  frontier  district  In  Bombay; 
with  a  station  on  the  (}uetta  branch  of  the  North-Westem  rait- 
way,  37  m.  from  the  junction  at  Ruk,  on  the  main  line  Pop. 
(1901),  10,787.  It  is  famous  as  having  consistently  the  highest 
temperature  in  India.  During  the  month  of  June  the  thermo- 
meter ranges  between  i>o*  and  1 27°  F.  The  town  was  founded 
on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Khangarh  in  1847  by  General 
John  Jacob,  for  many  yean  commandant  of  the  Sind  Horse, 
who  died  here  in  1858.  It  has  cantonments  for  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment, with  accommodation  for  caravans  from  Central  Asia.  It 
it  watered  by  two  canals.  An  annual  borse  show  is  held  in 
January  

JAGOBBAN  tTVlB.  the  name  given  to  the  second  phase  of 
the  early  Renaissance  architecture  in  England,  following  the 
EUzabethan  style.  Although  the  term  is  generally  employed 
of  the  style  which  prevailed  in  England  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  17th  century,  its  pecuUar  decadent  detail  will  be  found 
nearly  twenty  years  earlier  at  WoIIaton  HaU,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examples  exist  up  to  1660,  not- 
withstanding the  introduction  of  the  purer  Italian  style  by 
Inigo  Jones  in  1619  at  Whitehall.  Already  during  Queen 
Elizabeth's  telgn  reproductions  of  the  classic  orders  had  found 
their  way  into  English  architecture,  based  frequently  upon  John 
Shute's  The  First  and  Chief  Grounds  of  Archileclure,  published  in 
1563,  with  two  other  editions  in  1579  and  1584.  In  1577,  three 
years  before  the  commencement  of  WoIIaton  Hall,  a  copybook 
of  the  orders  was  brought  out  in  Antwerp  by  Jan  Vredeman  de 
Vries.  Though  nominally  based  on  the  description  of  the  orders 
by  Vitruvius,  the  author  indulged  freely  not  only  in  his  rendering 
of  them,  but  in  suggestions  of  his  own,  showing  how  the  orders 
might  be  employed  in  various  buildings.  Those  suggestions 
were  Of  a  most  decadent  type,  so  that  even  the  author  deemedit 
advisable  to  publish  a  letter  from  a  canon  of  the  Church,  slating 
that  there  was  nothing  in  his  architectural  designs  which  was 
contrary  to  religion.  It  is  to  publications  of  this  kind  that 
Jacobean  architecture  owes  the  perversion  of  its  forms  and  the 
introduction  of  strap  work  and  pierced  crestings,  which  appear 
for  the  first  time  at  WoUalon  (1580);  al  BromshiU,  Hampshire 
(1607-1612),  and  in  HoUand  House,  Kensington  (1624),  it 
receives  its  fullest  development.  (R.  P.  S.) 

JAIXIBI,  FRIBDRICR  BEIHRICB  (1743-1819),  German 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  DUsseldorf  on  the  25th  of  January  1 743. 
The  second  son  of  a  wealthy  sugar  merchant  near  Diisseldorf, 
he  was  educated  for  a  commercial  career.  Of  a  retiring,  medita- 
tive disposition,  Jacobi  associated  himself  at  Geneva  mainly 
with  the  literary  and  scientific  circle  of  which  the  most  prominent 
member  was  Lesage.  He  studied  closely  the  works  of  Charles 
Bonnet,  and  the  political  ideas  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  In 
1 763  he  was  called  back  to  DUsseldorf,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  married  and  took  over  the  management  of  his  father's  busi- 
ness. After  a  short  period  he  gave  up  his  commercial  career, 
and  in  1770  became  a  member  of  the  council  for  the  duchies  of 
JQlich  and  Berg,  in  which  capacity  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  ability  in  financial  aflairs,  and  his  zeal  in  social  reform. 
Jacobi  kept  up  bis  interest  in  Kterary  and  philosophic  matters 
by  an  extensive  correspondence,  and  his  mansion  at  Pempelfort, 
near  DUsseldorf,  was  the  centre  of  a  distinguished  literary  circle 
With  C.  M.  Wieland  be  helped  to  found  s  new  literaiy  journal 
Dtr  Tnttckt  Uercur,  in  which  some  of  his  earliest  writings, 
mainly  on  practical  or  economic  subjects,  were  published 
Here  too  appeared  in  part  the  first  of  his  philosophic  works, 
£dwanf/4H>nf/r£ri</raniii/i(ii{  (1776),  a  comtrinaiion  of  romance 
and  speculation.  This  was  followed  in  1779  by  Woldemar,  a 
philosophic  novel,  of  very  imperfect  stracture,  but  full  of  genial 
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ideas,  and  giving  the  most  complete  picture  of  Jacobi'a  method 
of  philosophizing.  In  1779  be  visited  Munich  as  member  of  the 
privy  council^  but  after  a  short  stay  there  differences  with  bis 
coUeaguu  aad  with  the  authorities  of  Bavaria  drove  him  back 
to  Pempelfort.  A  few  unimportant  truts  on  questions  of  theo- 
retical politics  were  followed  in  1785  by  the  work  which  first 
brought  Jacobi  into  prominence  as  a  philosopher.  A  conversation 
which  he  had  held  with  Lessing  in  1780,  in  which  Lessing  avowed 
that  he  knew  no  philosophy,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word,  save 
Spinoaism,  led  him  to  a  protracted  study  of  Spinoza's  works. 
llie  Brieve  Uber  die  Lekre  Spino%as  ( 1 785 ;  snd  ed.,  much  enlarged 
and  with  important  Appendkes,  1789}  expressed  sharply  and 
clearly  Jacobi's  strenuous  objection  to  a  d<^;matic  system  in 
philosophy*  and  drew  upon  hJm  the  vigorous  enmity  of  the 
Berlin  clique,  led  by  Moses  Mendelssohn.  Jacobi  was  ridiculed 
as  endeavouring  to  reintroduce  into  philosophy  the  antiquated 
notion  of  unreasoning  belief,  was  denouztced  as  an  enemy  of 
reason,  as  a  pietist,  and  as  in  all  probability  a  Jesuit  in  disguise, 
and  was  especially  attacked  for  his  use  of  the  ambiguous  term 
"  belief."  Jacobi's  next  important  work,  David  Hume  Uber  den 
Chuben,  oder  Idealismus  vmd  Realismta  (1787),  was  an  attempt 
to  show  not  only  that  the  term  doube  had  been  used  by  the 
most  eminent  writers  to  denote  what  he  had  employed  it  for  in 
the  Letters  on  Spinoxa,  but  that  the  nature  of  the  cognition  of 
facta  as  opposed  to  the  construction  of  inferences  could  not  be 
otherwise  expressed. .  In  this  writing,  and  especially  in  the 
Appendix,  Jacobi  came  into  contact  with  the  critical  philosophy, 
and  subjected  the  Kantian  view  of  knowledge  to  searching 
examination. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  French  republic  induced 
Jacobi  in  1 795  to  leave  his  home  near  Diisscldorf.  and  for  nearly 
ten  years  he  resided  in  Holstetn.  While  there  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Reinhold  (in  whose  Beitrdge,  pt  iii-, 
k8oi,  his  important  work  Obcrdas  Unlernehmen  des  KnticismuSf 
die  Vernunft  »u  Verslande  *u  bringen  was  6rst  published),  and 
with  Matthias  Claudius,  the  editor  of  the  Wandsbecker  Bolt. 
During  the  same  period  the  excitement  caused  by  the  accusation 
of  atheism  brought  against  Fichte  at  Jena  led  to  the  publication 
of  Jacobi's  Letter  to  Fichte  (1 799),  in  which  he  made  more  precise 
the  relation  of  his  own  philosophic  principles  to  theology. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Germany,  Jacobi  received  a  call  to 
Munich  in  connexion  with  the  new  academy  of  sciences  just 
founded  there.  The  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  fortune 
induced  him  to  accept  this  offer;  he  settled  in  Munich  in  1804, 
and  in  1807  became  president  of  the  academy.  In  1811  appeared 
his  last  philosophic  work,  directed  against  Schelling  specially 
(  Von  den  gotilicken  Dingin  und  ikrer  Ofenbarung)^  the  first  part 
of  which,  a  review  of  the  Wandsbecker  Bole,  had  been  written  in 
1798.  A  bitter  reply  from  Schelling  was  left  without  answer  by 
Jacobi,  but  ^ve  rise  to  an  ammated  controversy  in  which  Fries 
and  Baader  toc^  priuninent  part.  In  1813  Jacobi  retired  from 
the  office  of  president,  and  began  to  prepare  a  collected  edition 
of  his  works.  He  died  before  this  was  completed,  on  the  xoth 
of  March  1819*  The  edition  of  his  writings  was  continued  by 
his  friend  F.  K&ppen,  and  was  completed  in  1825.  The  works 
fill  six  volumes,  of  which  the  fourth  is  in  three  parta.  To  the 
second  is  prefixed  an  introduction  by  Jacobi,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  an  introductkm  to  his  philosophy.  The  fourth  volume  has 
also  ao  important  preface. 

The  philosophy  (rf  Tacc^i  is  essentially  unsj/stematic.  A  certain 
fundamental  view  which  underlies  all  his  thinking  is  broueht  to  bear 
in  succession  upon  thoae  ■ysiematk  doctrines  which  appear  to  stand 
most  sharply  m  contradiction  to  it,  and^sny  positive  philowphic 
resales  are  given  only  occasionally.  The  leadmg  idea  of  Uie  whole  is 
that  of  the  complete  separation  between  understanding  and  appre- 
hension of  real  fact.  For  Jacobi  understanding,  or  the  logical  faculty, 
is  portly  formal  or  elaborative,  aod  its  results  never  transcend  the 
given  material  supplied  to  it.  From  the  basis  of  immediate  cx|Kri- 
ence  or  perception  thought  proceeds  by  comparison  and  abstraction, 
establishing  connexions  among  facts,  but  remaining  in  its  nature 
mediate  and  finite.  The  principle  of  reason  and  consequent,  the 
iwceMity  of  thinking  each  given  fact  of  perception  as  cooditkined, 
impels  undefstsnding  towards  an  endless  series  of  identical  proposi- 
tion*, the  records  of  successive  corapaxixtos  and  abstractions.    The 


province  of  the  understandii^  is  therefore  strictly  the  region  of  the 

conditioned;  to  it  the  world  must  present  itself  a«  a  mc^hani'itii. 
If,  then,  there  is  objective  truth  at  all,  the  existence  of  real  facts  must 
be  made  known  to  us  otherwise  than  through  ttte  logical  faculty 
of  thought;  and,  as  the  regress  from  conclusion  to  premises  mibt 
depend  upon  something  not  itself  capable  of  logical  grounding, 
mediate  thought  implies  the  consciousness  of  immediate  truth. 
Philosophy  therefore  must_ resign  the  hopeless  ideal  of  a  systematic 
{%.e.  intclfigible)  explanation  of  things,  and  must  content  itself 
with  the  examination  of  the  facts  of  consciousness.  It  is  a  mere 
prejudice  of  philosophic  thinkers,  a  prejudice  which  has  descended 
from  Aristotle,  that  mediate  or  demonstrated  cognition  is 
superior  In  cogency  and  value  to  the  immediate  perreption  of 
truths  or  facts. 

As  Jacobi  starts  with  the  doctrine  that  thought  is  partial  and 
limited,  applicable  onlj^.  to  connect  facts,  but  incapable  of  explaining 
their  cjustence,  it  is  evident  that  for  him  any  demonstrative  system 
of  metaphysic  which  should  attempt  to  subject  all  existence  to  the 
principle  of  logical  ground  must  be  repulsive.  Now  in  modern 
philosophy  the  first  and  greatest  demonstrative  system  of  nieta- 
physic  Is  tnat  of  Spinoxa,  and  it  lay  in  the  nature  of  things  that  upoh 
Spinoza'ssystcm  Jacobi  should  first  direct  his  criticism.  A  summary 
of  the  results  of  his  examination  is  thus  presented  {Wtrke,  i.  ai6- 
333):  (1)  Spinozism  is  atheism;  <2}  the  Kabbalistic  philosophy, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  philosophy,  is  nothing  but  undeveloped  or  con(u^cd 
Spinozismi  (3)  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff  is  not  h-ss 
fatalistic  than  that  of  Spinoza,  and  carries  a  resolute  thinker  to  the 
very  principles  of  Spinoza;  (4)  every  demonstrative  method  ends 
in  fatahsm,  (^)  we  can  demonstrate  only  similaritia  (agreements. 
truths  conditionally  occcssary),  proceeding  always  in  identical 
propositions;  every  proof  prcsuppo^t  something  already  provfd, 
the  principle  of  which  is  immediately  given  {Ofienoanntg,  revelation, 
IS  the  term  here  employed  by  Jacobi,  as  by  many  later  writers,  t,g. 
Lotze.  to  denote  the  peculiar  character  of  an  immediate,  unproved 
truth) ,  (6)  the  keystone  (£/rmCTi/)  of  all  human  knowledge  and  activity 
is  belief  {Glaube)  Of  these  propositions  only  the  first  and  fourth 
require  further  notice,  jacobi,  accepting  the  law  of  reason  and 
consequent  as  the  fundamental  rule  of  demonstrative  reasoning, 
and  as  the  nile  explicitly  followed  by  Spinoza,  points  out  that,  if 
we  proceed  by  applying  this  principle  so  as  to  recede  from  particular 
and  qualified  facts  to  the  more  general  and  abstract  conditions,  »e 
land  ourselves,  not  in  the  notion  of  an  active,  intelligent  creator 
of  the  svstcm  of  things,  but  in  the  notion  of  an  all-comprehen- 
sive, indeterminate  nature,  devoid  of  will  or  intelligence  Our 
unconditioned  is  either  a  pure  abUractum,  or  else  the  impossible 
notion  of  a  completed  system  of  conditions.  In  cither  case  the  rcbult 
is  atheism,  and  this  result  is  necessary  if  the  demonstrative  method, 
the  method  of  understanding,  is  regarded  as  the  only  possible  means 
of  knowledge.  Moreover,  the  same  method  inevitably  lands  id 
fatalism.  For,  if  the  action  of  the  human  will  is  to  be  made  intelli- 
gible to  understanding,  it  must  be  thouj^ht  as  a  conditioned  pheno- 
menon, having  Its  sufficient  ground  in  preceding  circumstances,  and. 
in  ultimate  attraction,  as  the  outflow  from  nature  which  is  the  sum 
of  conditions.  But  this  is  the  fatalist  conception,  and  any  philosophy 
which  accepts  the  law  of  reason  and  consequent  as  the  cuence  of 
understanding  is  fatalistic.  Thus  for  the  scientific  understanding 
therecan  be  no  God  and  no  liberty.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should 
be  a  God,  for  if  so  he  would  of  necessity  be  finite  But  a  finite  Cod, 
a  God  that  is  knoum,  is  no  God.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be 
liberty,  for  if  so  the  mechanical  order  of  phenomena,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  comprehensible,  would  be  disturbed,  and  wc  should 
have  an  unintelligible  world,  coupled  with  the  requirement  that  ii 
shall  be  understood.  Cognition,  then,  in  the  strict  sense,  occupies 
the  middle  place  between  sense  perception,  which  is  belief  in  matters 
of  sense,  and  reason,  which  is  belief  in  superscnsuous  fact 

The  best  introduction  to  Jacobi's  philosophy  is  the  preface  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  Works,  and  Appendix  7  to  tne  Letters  on 
Sptnota's  Theory.  See  also  J.  Kuhn.  Jacobt  und  die  Phtlosopkit 
setmer  ZeU  (1834);  F  Deycks.  F.  H.  Jacobi  \m  Verkaltnis  tu  snnen 
ZeUgenaaen  (1848},  H.  Duntzcr,  Freundesbtlder  aus  Coethts  Lebcn 
(1853);  E.  Zirngiebl,  F  H.  Jacobii  Leben,  Dtcklen,  und  Denkfu. 
1867;  F.  Harms,  Ober  die  Lehre  von  F^H.  Jacobi  (1876)  Jacobi's 
Ausertes€ner  Br^efwechsd  has  been  edited  by  F.  Roth  in  2  vols 
(1825-1827). 

JACOBI.  iORANIf  GBORd  (T74&-X814),  German  poet,  elder 
brother  of  the  philosopher,  F  H.  Jacobi  (1743-1819),  was  bom  at 
DOsseldorf  on  the  7nd  of  September  1740.  He  studied  theology 
at  GAtttngen  and  jurisprudence  at  Helmstedt,  and  wasat^xunted, 
in  1 766,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Halle.  In  this  year  be  made 
the  acquaintance  of  J.  W.  L.  ("  Vater  ")  Gletni,  who,  attracted 
by  the  young  poet's  Poetische  Versuche  (1764),  became  his 
warm  friend,  and  a  lively  literary  correspondence  ensued 
between  Gleira  in  Halberstadt  and  Jacobi  in  Halle.  lo  order 
to  have  Jacobi  near  him,  Gleim  succeeded  in  procuring  for  him  a 
prebendal  stall  at  the  cathedral  of  Halberstadt  in  1769.  and  here 
Jacob!  issued  a  number  of  anacreontic  lyrics  and  sonnets.    >(c 
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tiled,  howevtr,  of  the.  lighter  muae,  and  in  1174,  to  Gkim's 
grief,  lull  Halbencadt,  and  (o(  two  years  (i774-i7;6)  edited  at 
Diisseldori  the  Iris,  a  quarterly  for  women  rcaden.  Meanwhile, 
he  wrote  many  charming  lyrics,  distinguished  by  exquisite  taste 
and  true  poetical  feeling.  In  1784  he  became  professor  of 
literature  at  the  university  of  Freiburg  im  Sreisgau,  a  post 
which  he  lield  until  his  death  there  on  the  4th  of  January  1S14. 
In  addition  to  the  earlier  Iris,  to  which  Gotthc,  his  brother 
F.  H.  Jacobi,  Gleim  and  other  poets  contributed,  he  published, 
fiom  1803-181J,  another  periodical,  aho  called  Iris,  in  which 
Klopstock,  Herder,  Jean  Paul,  Voss  and  the  brothers  Stollberg 
also  collaborated. 

Jacobi's  SamrnllUkt  Wtrke  were  published  in  1774  (Halberstadt, 
^vols.>.  Other  editions  appealed  at  Zurich  in  I807-I8l3and  182$. 
Sec  Umilnukit  Brufe  Km  uiut  an  Jokann  Gnrg  JacoH  (Scrassburg, 
1874);  oiographical  notice  by  Daniel  Jacoby  in  X//{.  Deutsche 
Biograpkie;  Longo,  Laurence  Sleme  und  JohaitH  Ceorf  JacoN 
(Vienna,  1898);  and  Leben  J  C.  Jaahis,  WK  nntm  uiner  Fmni* 
(i8«). 

JACOBI,  KARL  CUSTAV  JACOB  (1804-1851),  German 
mathematician,  was  bora  at  Potsdam,  of  Jewish  parentage,  on 
the  loth  of  December  1804.  He  studied  at  Berlin  University, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1825, 
his  thesis  being  an  analytical  discussion  of  liie  theory  of  fractions. 
In  1827  he  became  extraordinary  and  in  rSj?  ordinary  professor 
of  mathematics  at  KSnigsberg,  and  this  chair  he  filled  till  1843, 
when  he  visited  Italy  for  a  few  months  to  recruit  his  health. 
On  bis  return  he  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  lived  as  a  royal 
pensioner  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  18th  of  February 
i8st. 

Hn  investigations  in  elliptic  functions,  the  theory  of  which  he 
established  upon  quite  a  new  basis,  and  more  particularly  his 
development  of  the  theta-function,  as  given  in  his  great  treatise 
Fundamenln  nowa  tJuoriae  juncttonum  ellipticarwn  (KOnigsbcrg, 
1820),  and  in  later  papers  in  Creiie's  Journal,  constitute  his  grandest 
analytical  discoveries.  Second  in  importance  only  to  these  arc 
his  researches  in  differential  equations,  notably  the  theory  of  the  last 
muleiplier.  which  is  fully  treated  in  his  Vorlesungen  ubtr  Dynam-ik, 
edited  by  R.  F.  A.  CIcbsch  (Berlin,  1866}.  It  was  in  analytical 
development  that  Jacobi's  peculiar  power  mainly  lay,  and  he  made 
many  important  contributions  of  this  Icind  to  other  departments 
of  mathenuitics.  as  a  glance  at  the  long  list  of  papers  that  were 
published  by  him  in  CreUe's  Journal  and  elsewhere  from  1826 
onwards  will  sufficiently  indicate.  He  was  one  of  the  early  founders 
of  the  theory  of  dctcrratnaats;  in  particular,  he  invented  the  func- 
tional determinant  formed  of  the  n'  difTercntial  cocflicicnts  of  n  given 
functions  of  »  independent  variables,  which  now  bears  his  name 
(J.icobian),  and  which  has  played  an  important  part  in  many 
analytical  investigations  (sec  At^caBftAlc  rORUS).  Valuable  also 
are  nia  papers  on  Abelian  transcendents,  and  his  investigations  in 
the  theory  of  numbers,  in  which  latter  department  he  mainly  supple. 
mcnts  the  labours  of  K.  F.  Gauss.  The  planetary  theory  and  other 
P-nrticular  dynamical  problems  likewise  occupied  his  attention  from 
time  to  time.  He  left  a  vast  store  of  manuscript,  portions  of  which 
have  been  published  at  intcrvab  in  CrdU's  Journal.  His  other 
works  include  Commentatui  de  transformatione  inUpalis  duplicis 
tndcfiniti  in  formam  svnpticiorem  (1832),  Canon  arithmeiUus  (18^9). 
and  OpHscula  mathzmatica  (1846-1857).  His  Gesammelte  Werk* 
(1881-189I)  were  published  by  the  Berlin  Academy. 

.Sec  Lejeune-Dirichlct,  "  Cediichtnisredc  auf  Jacob! "  io  the 
Abkandliintrm  ier  Bertiacr  Akademie  (l8s>). 

JACOBINS,  THB,  the  most  famous  of  the  political  dubi  of 
the  French  Revolution.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  Club  Breton, 
which  was  established  at  Versailles  shortly  after  the  opening 
of  the  States  General  In  1789.  It  was  at  first  composed  exclu- 
sively of  deputies  from  Brittany,  but  was  soon  joined  by  others 
from  various  parts  of  France,  and  counted  among  its  early 
members  Mirabeau,  Siey^s,  Barnave,  Pftion,  the  Ahhi  Grtgotre, 
Charles  and  Alexandre  Lameth,  Robespierre,  (he  due  d'AiguiOon, 
and  La  Revellihe-L^peaux.  At  this  time  its  meetings  were 
secret  and  little  is  known  of  what  took  placo  at  them.  After 
the  £mcutc  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October  the  club,  still  entirely 
composed  of  deputies,  folbwed  (he  National  Assembly  to  Paris, 
where  it  rented  the  refectory  of  (he  monastery  of  the  Jacobins 
In  (he  Rue  St  Honorf,  near  the  seal  of  the  Assembly.  The  name 
"  Jacobins,"  given  in  France  to  the  Dominicans,  because  their 
first  house  in  Paris  was  in  the  Rue  St  Jacques,  was  first  applied 
to  the  club  in  ridicule  by  its  enemies.    The  title  assumed  by 
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tlie  dub  itself,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  of 
i79'i  was  SoeUa  des  amb  de  la  coitMulioit  stents  owe  JacaUnti 
Peris,  which  was  changed  or  the  aist  of  September  1792,  afut 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  to  SocUti  des  Jaeobins,  amis  ie  la,  liberU 
tt  de  Vigatili.  It  occupied  successively  the  refectory,  the  Lbiary, 
and  the  chapel  of  the  monastery. 

Once  transferred  to  Paris,  the  club  underwent  rapid  modi6c>< 
tions.  The  first  step  was  its  expansion  1^  the  admission  as 
members  or  associates  of  others  besides  deputies;  Arthur  Young 
was  so  admitted  on  the  18th  of  January  1790.  On  the  8lb  of 
February  the  society  was  formally  constituted  on  this  btwider 
basis  by  the  adoption  of  the  rules  drawn  up  by  Barnave,  which 
were  issued  with  the  signature  of  the  due  d'Aiguillen,  the  presi- 
dent. The  objects  of  the  club  were  defined  as  (1}  to  discuss  in 
advance  questions  to  be  decided  by  the  National  Assembly;  (3)  to 
work  for  the  establishment  and  strengthening  of  the  constitution 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  preamble  (i.e.  «(f  respect  for 
legally  constituted  authority  and  the  rights  of  man);  0)  to 
conespond  with  other  societies  of  the  same  kind  which  should  be 
formed  in  the  realm.  At  the  same  time  the  rules  of  order  and 
forms  of  election  were  settled,  and  the  oonstituiion  of  the  dub 
determined.  There  were  to  be  a  president,  elected  every  month, 
four  secretaries,  a  treasurer,  and  conunittees  elected  to  super- 
intend elections  and  presentations,  the  correspondence,  and  the 
administration  of  the  club.  Any  member  who  by  word  or  action 
showed  that  his  prindples  were  contrary  to  the  constitution  and 
the  lights  of  man  was  to  be  expelled,  a  rule  which  later  on 
facilitated  the  "  purification  "  of  the  society  by  the  expulsion 
of  its  more  moderate  ehanents.  By  the  7th  article  (hi  dub 
decided  to  admit  as  asiodates  similar  sodeties  In  other  parts  tit 
France  and  to  maintain  with  them  a  tegular  correspondence. 
This  last  provision  was  of  far-reaching  importance.  By  the 
loth  of  August  1790  there  were  already  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  affiliated  clubs;  the  attempts  at  counter-revolution  led  to  a 
great  increase  of  their  number  in  (he  spring  of  1791,  and  by  the 
close  of  the  year  the  Jacobins  had  a  network  of  branches  all  over 
France.  It  was  this  widespread  yet  highly  centralized  orgaoiza* 
lion  that  gave  to  the  Jacobin  Club  its  formidable  powen 

At  the  outset  the  Jacobin  Club  was  not  distinguished  by 
extreme  political  views.  The  somewhat  high  subscription 
confined  its  membership  to  men  of  substance,  and  to  the  but  U 
was— so  far  as  the  central  society  in  Paris  was  oonGenied->- 
composed  almost  entirely  of  professional  men,  such  as  Robe*- 
pierre,  or  well-tOKla  Iwtrttns,  like  Santerre.  From  the  first, 
however,  other  elements  were  present.  Besides  Louis  Philippe, 
due  de  Chartns  (afterwards  king  of  the  French),  liberal  aristo- 
crats of  the  type  ol  the  due  d'Aiguiilon,  the  prince  de  Brot^e; 
or  the  vicomte  de  Noailles,  and  the  bowtens  who  foimed  the 
mass  of  the  members,  the  dub  contained  such  figures  as  "  Ttse  " 
Michel  Gerard,  a  peasant  proprietor  from  Tud-en-Montgermont, 
in  Brittany,  whose  rough  common  sense  was  admired  as  the 
orach  of  poptdar  wisdom,  and  whose  countryman's  waistcoat 
and  plaited  hair  were  later  on  to  become  the  model  lor  the 
Jacobin  fashion.'  The  provincial  branches  were  from  the  int  for 
more  democratic,  though  in  these  too  the  leadership  was  usually 
in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  educated  or  propertied  datie«. 
Up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  republic,  the  club  ostensibly  supported 
the  monarchy;  it  took  no  part  in  the  petition  of  the  1 7th  of  July 
1790  for  the  king's  dethronement;  nor  had  it  any  official  ahart 
even  in  the  insurrections  of  the  >oth  of  June  and  the  loth  of 
August  1792;  it  only  formally  recognized  (he  republic  on  (he 
list  of  September.  But  the  character  and  extent  of  the  dub's 
influence  cannot  be  gauged  by  its  official  acts  akme,  and  long 
before  it  emerged  as  the  prindpal  focus  of  the  Terrer,  its  charsc- 
ter  had  been  profoundly  changed  by  the  secession  of  its  more 
moderate  elements,  some  to  found  the  Club  of  1789,  some  in 
1791— among  them  Barnave,  the  Lameths,  Duport  and  BaOly— 
■ "  When  I  first  sat  among  you  I  heard  so  many  beautiful  speeches 
that  1  might  have  believed  myself  in  heaven,  had  there  not  been  so 
many  lawyers  present."  Instead  of  practical  questions  "  we  have 
become  involved  in  a  galimatias  of  Rights  of  Man  of  which  1  under- 
stand mighty  little  but  chat  it  is  worth  nothing."  Motion  du  Pire 
Cirard  in  the  Jacobins  of  the  27th  of  April  1790  (Aubrd  i.  6^. 
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whose  son  Ferdinand  (d.  1849)  left  an  only  daughter,  Marie 
ThlriseCb.  1849).  This  lady,  the  wife  of  Prince  Louis  o(  Bavaria, 
was  in  1910  the  senior  member  of  the  Stuart  family,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  legitimists  the  rightful  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Tail*  iluwini  llie  suuatum  It  Ot  eraan  of  Cnal  Brilm  and  Inltnd 
atctrding  to  JacoHU  principla. 
Charles  I.  (1600-1649) 


JACOBS,  C.  F.  W.— JACOBSEN 


HenrietU  ( 


Philip  I.,  duke  of  Orl 


64^1670 
Means  (11 


640-1701) 


.    Anne  Marie  (i6«o-i7»8)  - 
Victor  Amadeus  II.,  king  of  Sardinia  (1666-1732) 

Charies  Emmanuel  III. 
king  of  Sardinia  (1701-1773) 

Victor  Amadeus  III. 
king  of  Sardinia  (1726-1796) 

Victor  Emmaoad  I. 
king  of  Sardinia  (1739-1824) 

Marie  Beatrice  (e.  1780-1840)- 
Francis  IV.,  duke  of  Modcna  (1779-1846) 

Fefdinand  (1821-1849) 

Marie  Th£rtee  (b.  1840)- 
Louls,  prince  of  Bavaria  (b.  1845) 


Rupert,  prince 
of  Bavaria  (b.  1869) 


r 


Charles 
_(b.  1874) 


Ffancts 
<b.  1875) 


Luitpold  Albert  Rudolph 

tb.  1901)  (b.  1905)  _      (b.  1909)  _ 

Among  the  modem  Jacobite,  or  legitimist,  societies  perhaps  the 
most  important  is  the  "Order  of  the  White  Rose. "which  has  a  branch 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  order  holds  that  sovereign 
authority  is  of  divine  sanction,  and  that  the  execution  of  Charles  1. 
and  the  revolution  of  1688  were  national  crimes;  it  exists  to  study 
the  history  of  the  Stuarts,  to  oppose  all  democratic  tendencies,  and 
In  general  to  maintain  the  theory  that  kingship  is  independent  of  alt 
parliamentary  authority  and  popular  approval.  The  order,  which 
svas  instituted  in  1886,  was  responsible  for  the  Stuart  exhibition  of 
1889,  and  has  a  newspaper,  the  Roytdist.  Among  other  societies 
with  similar  objects  in  view  are  the  "  Thames  valley  Legitimist 
Club  "  and  the  "  Legitimist  Jacobite  L.eaguc  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

See  Historical  Papers  rtlalini  to  At  Jacobite  Period^  edited  by  J. 
Allardyce  (Aberdeen,  1895-1896) ;  James  Hogg,  Tht  Jacobite  Relics  oj 


Scodani  (Edinburgh,  1819-1821);  and  F.  W.  Head,  The  Fallen  Sluorls 
(Cambridge,  IQon.  The  marquis  dc  Ruvigny  has  compiled  The 
Jeeohite  Peerage  (Edinburgh,  1904),  a  work  which  purports  to  give 


•  list  of  all  the  titles  and  honours  conferred  by  the  kings  of  the 
exiled  House  of  Stuart.  (A.  W.  H.*) 

JACOBS,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  (1764-1847), 
Cermao  cl'S""!  scholar,  was  born  at  Gotha  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber 1764.  After  studying  philology  and  theology  at  Jena  and 
Gdttiogen,  in  1785  he  became  teacher  in  the  gymnasitmi  of  his 
native  town,  and  in  1802  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  the 
public  library.  In  1807  he  became  classical  tulof  in  the  lyceum 
oi  Munich,  but,  disgusted  at  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by 
the  old  Bavarian  Catholic  party,  who  resented  the  introduc- 
tion of  "  north  German  "  tcachcn,  he  returned  to  Gotha  in 
iSio  to  take  charge  of  the  library  and  the  numismatic  cabinet. 
He  remained  in  Gotha  till  his  death  on  the  30th  of  March  1S47. 
Jacobs  was  an  extremely  successful  teacher;  he  took  great 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  and  was  a  publicist  of 
no  mean  order.  But  his  great  work  was  an  edition  of  the 
Creek  Anthology,  with  copious  notes,  in  ij  volumes  (179%- 
1814),  supplemented  by  a  reyised  text  (ram  the  Codex  Palatinus 
(1814-181;).  He  published  also  notes  on  Horace,  Stobaeus, 
Eurfpidcs,  Athcnaeus  and  the  Iliaca  of  Tietzcs;  translations 
o(  Aelian  (History  of  Animals);  many  of  the  Creek  romances, 
Philostrttus;  poetical  versions  of  much  of  the  Greek  Anthology; 
miscellaneous  essays  on  classical  subjects;  and  some  very  suc- 
cessful school  books.  His  translation  of  the  political  speeches 
of  Demosthenes  was  undertaken  with  the  express  purpose  of 


roiising  his  country  against  Napoleon,  whom  he  regarded  a!  a 
second  Philip  of  Macedon. 

See  E.  F.  WQstemann,  Friieriei  Jacotsii  laudalh  (Gotha,  1848); 
C.  Bursian,  Ceschiehte  der  classiicken  PkiMo^e  in  Deutsckland;  and 
the  appreciative  article  by  C.  f^gel  in  A  Ugemetne  deutscke  Bioirapkic 

JACOBS  CAVERN,  a  cavern  in  latitude  36*  3s'  N.,  2  m.  E. 
of  Fineville,  McDonald  county,  Missouri,  named  after  its  dis- 
coverer, E.  H.  Jacobs,  of  Bentonville,  Arkansas.  It  was 
scientiScaUy  explored  by  him,  in  company  with  Professors 
Charles  Peabody  and  Warren  K.  Mooiehcad,  in  190J.  The 
results  were  published  in  that  year  by  Jacobs  in  the  Benton 
County  Sun;  by  C.  N.  Gould  in  Science,  July  31,  1903;  by 
Peabody  in  the  Am,  AnUiropolo[ist,  Sept.  1903;  and  in  the  Am. 
Journ.  Arckaedogy,  1904;  and  by  Peabody  and  Moorchead,  1904, 
as  Bulletin  I.  of  the  Dept.  of  Archaeology  in  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Mass.,  in  the  museum  of  which  are  exhibits,  maps  and 
photographs. 

Jacobs  Cavern  Is  one  of  the  smaller  caves,  hardly  more  than 
a  rock-shelter,  and  Is  entirely  in  the  '*  St  Joe  Limestone  '*  of  the 
sub-carboniferous  age.  Its  roof  is  a  single  flat  stratum  of  lime- 
stone; its  walls  are  well  marked  by  lines  of  stratification;  drip- 
stone also  partly  covers  the  walla,  fills  a  deep  fissure  at  the  end 
of  the  cave,  and  spreads  over  the  floor,  where  it  mingles  with  an 
ancient  bed  of  ashes,  forming  an  ash-breccia  (mostly  firm  and 
solid)  that  encloses  fragments  of  sandstone,  flint  spalls,  flint  im- 
plements, charcoal  and  bones.  Underneath  is  the  true  floor  of 
the  cave,  a  mass  of  homogeneous  yellowday;  one  metre  in  thick- 
ness. It  holds  scattered  fragments  of  limestone,  and  is  itself  the 
result  of  limestone  degeneration.  The  length  of  the  opening  is 
over  21  metres;  its  depth  14  metres,  and  the  height  of  roof  above 
the  undisturbed  ash  deposit  varied  from  i  m.  20  cm.  to  2  m. 
60  cm.  The  bone  recess  at  the  end  was  from  50  cm.  to  80  cm.  in 
height.  The  stratum  of  ashes  was  from  50  cm.  to  r  m.  50  cm. 
thick. 

The  ash  surface  was  staked  otl  into  square  metres,  and  the 
substance  carefully  removed  in  order.  Each  stalactite,  stalag- 
mite and  pilaster  was  measured,  numbered,  and  removed  in 
sections.  Six  human  skeletons  were  foimd  buried  in  the  ashes. 
Seven-tenths  of  a  cubic  metre  of  animal  bones  were  fotmd:  deer, 
bear,  wolf,  raccoon,  opossum,  beaver,  buffalo,  elk,  turkey,  wood- 
chuck,  tortoise  and  hog;  all  contemporary  with  man's  occupancy. 
Three  stone  metatea,  one  stone  axe,  one  celt  and  fifteen  hammer- 
stones  were  found.  Jacobs  Cavern  was  peculiarly  rich  in  flint 
knives  and  projectile  points.  The  sum  total  amounts  to  419 
objects,  besides  hundreds  of  fragments,  cores,  spalls  and  rejects, 
retained  for  study  and  comparison.  Considerable  numbers  of 
bone  or  horn  awls  were  found  in  the  ashes,  as  well  as  fragments 
of  pottery,  but  no  "  ceremonial  "  objects. 

The  rude  type  of  the  implements,  the  absence  of  fine  pottery, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  human  remains,  indicate  a  race  of 
occupants  more  ancient  than  the  "  mound-builders."  The 
deepest  implement  observed  was  buried  50  cm.  under  the  stalag- 
milic  surface.  Dr.  Hovey  has  proved  that  the  rate  of  stalagmitic 
growth  in  Wyandotte  Cxvt,  Indiana,  is  .0254  cm.  annually;  and 
if  that  was  the  rate'  in  Jacobs  Cavern,  1968  years  would  have 
been  needed  for  the  embedding  of  that  implement.  Polished 
rocks  outside  the  cavern  and  pictographs  in  the  vicinity  indicate 
the  work  of  a  prehistoric  race  earlier  than  the  Osage  Indians, 
who  were  the  historic  owoen  previous  to  the  ndvtnt  of  the  white 
man.  (H.  C.  H.) 

JACOBSEN,  JENS  PETER  (1847-1885),  Danish  imagiaative 
writer,  was  bom  at  Thisted  in  Jutland,  on  the  7th  of  April  1847 ; 
he  was  the  eldest  of  the  five  childi«n  of  a  prosperous  merchant. 
He  became  a  student  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen  in  1S68. 
As  a  boy  be  showed  a  remarkable  turn  fur  science,  particularly 
for  botany.  In  1870,  although  he  was  secretly  writing  verses 
already,  Jacobsen  definitely  adopted  botany  as  a  profession. 
He  was  sent  by  a  scientific  body  in  Copenhagen  to  report  on  the 
flora  of  the  idanda  of  Anhclt  and  Lcs&.  About  this  time  the 
discoveries  of  Darwin  began  to  cxeitise  a  fa.sdnation  over  hira, 
and  finding  them  little  understood  in  Denmark,  be  ttaiufatted 
into  Danish  The  Oritin  ef  Species  and  Tide  DetcM  of  itosi.    la 
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the  utmna  ot  1872,  while  oonecting  jiuiU  in  a  iB»rm  near 
Ordnip,  he  contracted  pulmonary  dimue,  His  illneaa,  which 
cut  him  oS  from  identific  investigation,  drove  him  to  litetatuie. 
He  met  the  famous  critic,  D(  Ge^gBrandes,  who  was  struck  hy 
his  powers  of  exprasion,  and  under  his  influence,  in  the  spring 
^  >873>  Jacobsoi  began  liis  great  historical  romance  of  Martt 
GnMe.  His  method  of  composition  was  painful  and  elaboiate, 
and  his  worlc  was  not  ready  for  publicstioa  until  the  dote  of 
1876.  In  J879  he  was  too  ill  to  write  at  all;  but  in  1880  an  im- 
provement came,  and  he  6nished  his  second  novel,  Nieb  Lyhme. 
In  i88s  he  published  a  volume  of  six  short  stories,  most  of  them 
written  a  few  years  earlier,  called,  from  the  first  of  them,  U*ttau. 
After  this  he  wrote  no  more,  but  lingered  on  in  his  mother's  house 
at  Xhisted  until  the  30th  of  April  1885.  In  1886  his  posthumous 
fragments  were  collected.  It  was  early  recognized  that  Jacobsen 
was  the  gtestest  artist  is  prose  that  Denmark  has  produced. 
He  has  been  compared  with  Flaubert,  with  De  Quincey,  with 
Pater;  but  these  patalldisms  merely  express  a  sense  of  the  intense 
individuality  of  bis  style,  and  of  his  untiring  pursuit  of  beauty  in 
colour,  form  and  melody.  Although  be  wrote  so  little,  and 
crossed  the  living  stage  so  hurriedly,  his  influence  in  the  North 
has  been  far- reaching.  .  It  may  be  said  that  no  one  in  Cenmaik 
or  Norway  has  tried  to  write  prose  carefully  since  1880  whose 
cSorts  have  not  been  in  some  degree  modified  by  the  example  of 
Jacobicn's  laborious  art. 

His  Samieie  SirifUr  appealed  in  two  volumes  In  188B;  in  1899 
his  ktten  iBrac)  were  edited  by  Edvard  Brandies.  In  1896  an 
English  tranalation  of  part  of  the  fonner  was  published  under  the 
title  of  Sirm  Yoiat:  Ntch  Lyl/nt,  by  Miss  E.  F.  L.  Robertson. 

(E.G.) 

JACOB'S  WSU,  the  scene  of  the  conversation  between 
Jesus  and  the  "  woman  of  Samaria  "  narrated  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  is  described  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  other- 
wise unmentioned  "  dty  called  Sychar."  From  the  time  of 
Eusebius  this  city  has  been  identi&cd  with  Sychem  or  Shechem 
(modem  NaUus),  and  the  well  is  still  in  existence  ij  m.  £.  of 
the  town,  at  the  foot  q|  Mt  Geiizim.  It  is  beneath  one  of  the 
ruined  arches  of  a  church  mentioned  by  Jerome,  and  is  reached 
by  a  few  rough  steps.  When  Robinson  vi^ted  it  in  1838  it 
was  105  it.  deep,  but  it  is  now  much  shallower  and  often  dry. 

For  a  discuaaon  of  Svchar  as  distinct  from  Shechem  see  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  art.  "  Sychar,  in  Etuy.  BiU„  col.  4830.  It  is  possible 
that  Sychar  should  be  placed  at  TutuI  Bal&tlL,a  mound  about  iin.W. 
of  the  well  (PaUstitu  Exploration  Fund  Statement,  1907,  p.  9a  seq.) ; 
when  that  village  fell  into  ruin  the  name  may  have  migrated  to 
'Askar,  a  village  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mt  Ebal  about  rf  m.  E.N.E. 
from  NaUuB  and  ^  m.  N.  from  Jacob's  Well.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  difficulty  is  not  with  the  locatioa  of  the  well,  but  with  the 
identification  of  Sychar. 

JACOBUS  DB  VORAOIKE  (c.  is3»-«.  tsgS),  Italian  chronicler, 
archbishop  of  Genoa,  was  born  at  the  little  village  of  Varazie, 
near  Genoa,  about  the  year  1330.  He  entered  the  order  of  the 
friars  preacheiv  of  St  Dominic  in  1344,  and  besides  preaching 
with  success  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  taught  in  the  schools  of  bis 
own  fraternity.  He  was  provincial  of  Lombardy  from  1367  till 
1286,  when  he  was  removed  at  the  meeting  of  the  order  in  Paris. 
He  also  represented  his  own  province  at  the  councils  of  Lucca 
(1388)  and  Ferraia  (1390).  On  the  last  occasion  he  was  one  of 
the  four  delegates  charged  with  signifying  Nicholas  IV.'s  desire 
lor  the  deposition  of  Munio  de  Zamora,  who  had  been  master 
of  the  order  from  1385,  and  was  deprived  of  his  ofSce  by  a  papal 
bull  dated  the  nth  of  April  is9t.  In  ri88  Nicholas  empowered 
him  to  absolve  the  people  of  Genoa  for  their  o&encc  in  aiding 
the  Siciliana  against  Charles  II.  Early  in  129a  the  same  pope, 
himscU  a  Franciscan,  summoned  Jacobus  to  Rome,  intending 
to  consecrate  him  atchlrishop  of  Genoa  with  his  own  hands. 
He  reached  Rome  on  Palm  Sunday  (March  30),  only  to  find 
his  patron  ill  of  a  deadly  sickness,  from  which  he  died  on  Good 
Friday  (April 4)-  The  cardinals,  however,  "propter  honorem 
Communis  Januae,"  determined  to  carry  out  this  consecration 
on  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  He  was  a  good  bishop,  and  espe- 
cially distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  to  appease  the  civil 
discords  of  Genoa.    He  died  in  139S  or  tsgg,  and  was  buried 


in  the  Dominican  church  at  Genoa.  A  ttmr,  mentlwed  by  tka 
chronicler  Echard  as  unworthy  of  credit,  makes  Boniface  VIIL, 
on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  cast  the  ashes  in  the  archbishop's  eyes 
instead  of  on  his  head,  with  the  words,  "  Remember  that  thou 
art  a  GhibelUne,  and  with  thy  fellow  GhibdUnea  wilt  tctltm  to 
naught." 

Jacobus  de  Voiagioe  left  a  list  of  his  own  workai  Speaking  of 
himself  in  his  CkroniMn  januenUt  he  savs,  "  While  he  was  in  his 
order,  and  after  he  had  been  made  archbisnop.  he  wrote  many  works. 
For  he  compiled  the  legends  of  the  saints  Itetendae  sanetontm)  in 
one  volume,  adding  many  things  from  the  Historia  tripartita  H 
aekotastiea,  and  from  the  chnmioes  of  many  writers."  The  other 
writings  be  claims  are  two  anonymous  volumes  of  "  Sermons  co» 
ceming  all  the  Saints  "  whose  yearly  feasts  the  church  celebrates. 
Of  these  volumes,  he  adds,  one  b  very  diffuse,  but  the  other  short  and 
concise.  Then  follow  Srmwnet  de  omnibus  etanidOs  domtnicaiibm 
lor  every  Sunday  ui  the  year;  Smmus  de  ntnibus  etantdHs,  u. 
a  book  of  discourses  00  all  the  Gospels,  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  the 
Tuesday  after  Easter;  and  a  treatise  called  "  Marialit,  qui  totus  eat 
de  B.  Maria  composltus,"  consisting  of  about  160  discourses  on  the 
attributes,  titles,  ftc.,  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  same  work  the 
archbishop  claims  to  have  written  his  Ckromeon  jemuense  in  the 
second  year  of  his  pontificate  (1293),  but  it  extends  to  im6  or  1297, 
To  this  list  Echard  addsseveralotherworks,BUchaaa  defence  of  ui* 
Dominicans,  printed  at  Venice  in  1^04,  and  a  Summa  virtutttm  tt 
viiiorum  CniUeimi  Peraldi,  a  Dommican  who  died  about  1250. 
laeotxis  is  also  said  by  Sixtus  of  Siena  (BiiHelk.  Sacra,  lib,  ix.)  10 
have  translated  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  his  own  tongue. 
"  But,"  adds  Echard,  "  if  he  dkl  so,  the  version  lies  so  closely  Bid 
that  there  is  no  Kcotlcctloa  of  it,"  end  it  may  be  added  that  It  Is 
highly  improbable  that  the  man  who  compiled  the  Golden  Legend 
ever  conceived  the  necessity  of  having  the  Scriptures  in  the 
vernacular. 

His  two  chief  works  are  the  Ckronicon  januenu  and  the  GoUen 
Legend  or  Lombardica  hystoria.  The  former  is  partly  printed  in 
M  uratori  {Scri^tores  Rar,  Ital.  a.6).  It  is  divided  mto  twelve  parts. 
The  first  four  deal  wbh  the  mythiol  history  of  Genoa  fnom  the  time 
of  its  founder,  Janus,  the  Srat  Idng  of  Italv,  and  its  enlarger,  a  aeoond 
Janus  "  citizen  of  Troy",  till  its  conversion  to  Christianity  "about 
twenty-five  vears  after  the  passion  of  Christ."  Part  v.  professes 
to  treat  of  the  bet^nning,  the  growth  and  the  perfection  of  the  city; 
but  of  the  first  period  the  writer  candidly  confesses  he  knows  oothjng 
except  by  hesisay.  TheaecondperiodincludestheGcnoesecrussding 
exploits  in  the  East,  and  extends  to  their  victory  over  the  Ptsans 
(c.  1130),  while  the  third  reaches  down  to  the  days  of  the  author's 
archbishopric.  The  sixth  part  deals  with  the  constitution  of  the 
dty,  the  seventh  and  eighth  with  the  duties  of  rulen  and  citisens,  the 
ninth  with  those  of  domestic  life.  The  tenth  gives  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Genoa  from  the  time  of  its  first  known  bishop,  St  Valentine, 
"  whom  we  believe  to  have  lived  about  530  A,D„  "  till  1x33,  when  the 
city  was  raised  to  archiepiscopal  rank.  The  eleventh  contains  the 
lives  of  all  the  bishops  in  order,  and  includes  the  chief  events  during 
their  pontificates;  the  twelfth  deab  in  the  same  way  with  the 
archbishops,  not  forgetting  the  writer  himself. 

The  Golden  Legendt  one  of  the  moat  popular  religious  works  of  the 
middle  ages,  is  a  collection  of  the  legendary  lives  of  the  greater 
saints  of  the  medieval  church.  The  preface  divides  the  ecclesias- 
tical year  into  four  periods  corresponding  to  the  various  epochs  of  the 
world's  history,  a  time  of  deviation,  of  renovation,  of  reconciliation 
and  of  pilgrimage.  The  book  Itself,  however,  falls  into  five  sections: 
— (a)  from  Advent  to  Christmas  (a.  1-5):  (&)  from  Christmas  to 
Septuagesima  (6-30);  (c)  from  Septuagoima  to  Easter  (31-^); 
(d)  from  Easter  Day  to  the  ocuve  01  Pentecost  (44-76) ;  («}  from  the 
octave  of  Pentecost  to  Advent  hy-i  80).  The  saints'  hvcs  are  full  of 
puerile  legend,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  contain  accounts  of  13th- 
centurymiracles  wrought  at  spedal  places,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  Dominicans.  The  last  chapter  but  one  (tSi),  "  De  Sancto 
Pelagio  Papa,"  contains  a  kind  of  history  of  the  world  from  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century;  while  the  last  (182)  is  a  somewhat 
all^orical  disquisition,  "  De  Dedicationc  Ecclcsiae." 

Tne  Golden  Lezend  was  translated  into  French  by  Jean  Belet  de 
VIgny  In  the  14th  century.  It  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  books 
to  issue  from  the  press.  A  Latin  edition  is  assigned  to  about  1469; 
and  a  dated  one  was  published  at  Lyons  in  1473.  Many  other  Latin 
editions  were  printed  before  the  end  of  the  century.  A  French 
translation  by  Master  John  Batalllier  is  dated  1476;  Jean  de  Vigny's 
appeared  at  Paris,  1488;  an  lulian  one  by  Nic  Manerbi  (7  Venice, 
1473);  a  Bohemian  one  at  Pilseo,  i47S-M79r  and  at  Prague,  1495: 
Caxton's  English  versions,  2483,  148^  and  1493;  and  a  German  one 
in  1489.  Several  15th-century  editions  of  the  Sermons  are  also 
known,  and  the  Uanale  was  printed  at  Vemee  in  1497  and  at  Paris 

Forbibliogrsphy  see  Pottbast,  BHHatheca  Ust.  mad.  am.  (Berlin, 
1896),  p.  6u;  U.  Chevalier,  Rlperloire  des  sonttts  Ust.  Sta.-UU. 
(Paris,  1905),  s.v.  "  Jscques  de  Voragine." 

JACOTOT,  JOSEPH  (i770-t84o),  French  educationist,  author 
of  the  method  of    "emandpatioo   iotellectuelle,"    was  born 
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at  Dijon  on  the  4tb  of  Haich  177a  He  ms  educated  at  the 
univenity  of  Dijon,  where  in  his  nineteenth  year  be  was  chosen 
professor  of  Latin,  after  which  he  studied  law,  became  advocate, 
■nd  at  the  same  time  devoted  a  huge  amount  of  his  attention 
to  mathematics.  In  1788  be  otganized  a  federation  of  the  youth 
of  Dijon  for  the  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution; 
and  in  179s,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  Iw  set  out  to  talu  part  in 
the  campaign  of  Belgium,  where  he  conducted  himself  with 
bravery  and  distinction.  After  for  some  time  filling  the  office  of 
secretary  of  the  "commission  d'organisation  du  mouvcment 
dc*  armfei,"  lie  in  1794  became  deputy  of  the  director  of  the 
Polytechnic  school,  and  on  the  institution  of  the  central  schools 
at  Dijon  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the  "  method  of 
sciences,"  where  he  made  his  first  eq>eriments  in  that  mode  of 
tuition  which  he  afterwards  developed  more  fully.  On  the 
central  schools  being  replaced  by  other  educational  institutions, 
Jacotot  occupied  successively  the  chairs  of  mathematics  and  of 
Roman  law  until  the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  In  181  j  he  was 
elected  a  representative  to  the  chamber  of  deputies;  but  after 
the  second  restoration  he  found  it  necessary  to  quit  his  native 
land,  and,  having  taken  up  his  residence  at  Brussels,  he  was  in 
1818  nominated  by  the  Government  teacher  of  the  French 
language  at  the  university  oi  Louvain,  where  he  perfected  into  a 
system  the  educational  principles  which  be  had  already  practised 
with  success  in  France.  His  method  was  not  only  adopted  in 
several  institutions  in  Belgium,  but  also  met  with  some  approval 
in  France,  England,  Germany  and  Russia.  It  was  based  on 
three  prindples:  (i)  all  men  have  equal  intelligence;  (1)  every 
man  has  received  from  God  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  instruct 
himself;  (3)  everything  is  in  everything.  As  regards  (x)  he 
maintained  that  it  is  only  in  the  will  to  use  their  intelligence  that 
men  difier;  and  his  own  process,  depending  on  (3),  was  to  give 
any  one  learning  a  language  for  the  first  time  a  short  passage  of 
a  few  lines,  and  to  encourage  the  pupO  to  study,  first  the 
words,  then  the  letters,  then  the  grammar,  then  the  meaning, 
nntit  •  single  paragraph  became  the  occasion  for  learning 
an  entire  literature.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  Jacotot 
returned  to  France,  and  he  died  at  Paris  on  the  y>th  of 
July  1840. 

His  system'was  described  by  him  in  EnuigntmaU  unaersd, 
la%tH»  HuUnutUt  Louvain  and  Dijon,  1823 — which  pasied  through 
several  editiona--aod  in  various  other  works;  and  he  also  advocated 
his  views  in  the  Journal  de  Vlmancipalion  intdUclueHe,  For  a  com>- 
plete  list  of  his  works  and  fuller  details  regarding  his  career,  see 
Butr^phU  it  J.  JacoM,  by  Achille  GuiUard  [Paris,  l8te). 

MOQUARD,  JOSEPH  HARIB  (1753-1834),  French  inventor, 
was  born  at  Lyons  on  the  7th  of  July  175a.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  working  weaver,  he  inherited  two  looms, 
with  which  he  started  business  on  his  own  account.  He  did 
not,  however,  prosper,  and  was  at  last  forced  to  become  a  lime- 
buroer  at  Bresse,  while  bis  wife  supported  herself  at  Lyons  by 
plaiting  straw.  In  r793  he  took  part  in  the  unsuccessful  defence 
of  Lyonsagainst  the  troops  of  the  Convention;  but  afterwards 
served  in  their  ranks  on  the  Rh&ne  and  Loire.  After  seeing 
some  active  service,  in  which  his  young  son  was  shot  down  at 
his  side,  he  again  returned  to  Lyons.  There  he  obtained  a 
situation  in  a  factory,  and  employed  his  spare  time  in  construct- 
ing his  improved  loom,  of  which  he  had  conceived  the  idea 
several  years  previously.  In  1801  he  exhibited  his  invention  at 
the  industrial  exhibition  at  Paris;  and  in  1803  he  was  summoned 
to  Paris  and  attached  to  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  ct  Metiers. 
A  loom  by  Jacques  de  Vaucanson  (i709-r783),  deposited  there, 
suggested  various  improvements  in  hjs  own,  which  he  gradually 
perfected  to  its  final  state.  Although  his  invention  was  fiercely 
opposed  by  the  silk-wcavcrs,  who  feared  that  its  introduction, 
owing  to  the  saving  of  labour,  would  deprive  them  of  their  liveli- 
hood, its  advantages  secured  its  general  adoption,  and  by  181 3 
there  were  1 1,000  Jacquard  looms  in  use  in  France.  The  loom 
was  declared  public  pnqierty  in  1806,  and  Jacquard  was  rewarded 
with  a  pension  and  a  royalty  on  each  machine.  He  died  at 
OuUins  (Rh6ne)  on  the  7th  of  August  1834,  and  six  years  later 
•  statue  was  erected  to  him  at  Lyons  (see  Weavihc). 


JACQUEKIB,  THE,  an  insurrection  of  the  French  peasantry 
which  broke  out  in  the  lie  de  France  and  about  Beaovais  at  the 
end  of  May  r358.  The  hardship*  endured  by  the  peasants  in 
the  Hundred  Years'  War  and  their  hatred  tot  the  nobles  who 
oppressed  them  were  the  principal  causes  which  led  to  the  rising, 
though  the  immediate  occasion  was  an  aSray  which  took  place 
on  the  a8th  of  May  at  the  village  of  Saint-Leu  between  "  bri- 
gands "  (militia  infantry  armoured  in  brigandines)  and  country- 
folk. The  latter  having  got  the  upper  hand  united  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  and  placed  Gnillanme 
Karle  at  their  head.  They  destroyed  numerous  chlteans  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Oise,  the  Briche  and  the  Thtrain,  where  they 
subjected  the  whole  countryside  to  fire  and  sword,  committiiv 
the  most  terrible  atrocities.  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre, 
crushed  the  rebellion  at  the  battle  of  Mello  on  the  loth  of  Jnne, 
and  the  nobles  then  took  violent  reprisals  upon  the  peasants, 
massacring  them  in  great  numbers. 

See  Simeon  Luce,  Hittoin  it  la  Jattuiru  (Paris,  1859  and  1S95). 

(J-  V.O 

JACTITATION  (from  Lat.  jactUan,  to  throw  out  publicly),  in 
English  law,  the  malideusly  boasting  or  giving  out  by  one  party 
that  heorsheisjnarried  to  theother.  In  sudi  a  case,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  common  reputation  of  their  marriage  that  might 
ensue,  the  procedure  is  by  suit  of  jactitation  Of  marriage,  in  which 
the  petitioner  alleges  that  the  respondent  boasts  that  he  or  she 
is  married  to  the  petitioner,  and  prays  a  dcclaratioa  of  nnllity 
and  a  decree  putting  the  respondent  to  perpetual  silence  there- 
after. Previously  to  1857  such  a  proceeding  took  place  only  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  by  express  terms  of  the  Matrinxuiial 
Causes  Act  of  that  year  it  can  now  be  brought  in  the  probate, 
divorce  and  admiralty  division  of  the  High  Court.  To  the  suit 
there  are  three  defences:  (i)  denial  of  the  boasting;  (>)  the 
truth  of  the  representations;  (3)  allegation  (by  way  of  estoppel) 
that  the  petitioner  acquiesced  in  the  boasting  of  the  respondent. 
In  Thompson  v.  Kourke,  1893,  Prob.  70,  the  court  of  appeal  laid 
down  that  the  court  will  not  make  a  decree  in  a  jactitation  suit 
in  favour  of  a  petitioner  who  has  at  any  time  acquiesced  in  the 
assertion  of  the  respondent  that  they  were  actually  married. 
Jactitation  of  marriage  is  a  suit  that  is  very  rare. 

JADE,  or  JAHDE,  a  deep  bay  and  estuary  of  the  North  Sea, 
belonging  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg,  Germany.  Tlie  bay, 
which  was  for  the  most  part  made  by  storm-fioods  in  the  13th 
and  i6th  centuries,  measures  70  sq.  m.,  and  has  oomxnunxcation 
with  the  open  sea  by  a  fairway,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  whidi 
never  freezes,  and  with  the  tide  gives  access  to  the  largest  vesaels. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay  is  the  Prussan  naval 
port  of  Wilhelmshaven.  A  tiny  stream,  about  14  m.  long, 
also  known  as  the  Jade,  enters  the  head  of  the  bay. 

JADE,  a  name  commonly  applied  to  certain  ornamental  stones, 
mostly  of  a  green  colour,  belonging  to  at  least  two  distinct 
Epedes,  one  termed  nephrite  and  the  other  jaddte.  Whilst  the 
term  jade  is  popularly  used  in  this  sense,  it  is  now  nsual^ 
restricted  by  mineralogists  to  nephrite.  The  word  jade'  is 
derived  (through  Fr.  hjade  for  Fqade)  from  Span,  ijada  (ijo.  ifta), 
the  loins,  this  mineral  having  been  known  to  the  Spanish  con- 
querors of  Mexico  and  Peru  under  the  name  of  ^tcdra  it  tf'orfa  or 
yjada  (colic  stone).  The  reputed  value  of  the  stone  in  renal 
diseases  is  also  suggested  by  the  term  nephrite  (so  named  by 
A.  G.  Werner  from  Cr.  *t^pis,  kidney),  and  by  its  cid  name 
Ai^  nephriiicut. 

Jade,  in  its  wide  and  popular  sense,  has  slways  been  highly 
prized  by  the  Chinese,  who  not  only  believe  in  its  medicinal 
value  but  regard  it  as  the  symbol  of  virtue.  It  is  known,  with 
other  ornamental  stones,  under  the  name  of  yii  or  yn-du  (yu- 
stone).  According  to  Professor  H.  A.  Giles,  it  occupies  in  China 
the  highest  place  as  a  jewd,  and  is  revered  as  "  the  quintessence 
of  heaven  and  earth."  Notwithstanding  its  toughness  or  tenacity, 
due  to  a  dense  fibrous  structure,  it  is  wrought  into  complicated 

'  The  English  use  of  the  word  for  a  worthless,  ill-tempered  borse, 
a  "  Bcrew,"  also  applied  as  a  terra  of  reproach  to  a  woman,  has  bees 
referred  doubtfully  to  the  same  Spanish  source  as  the  O.  Sp.  ijadaar, 
meaning  to  pant,  of  a  broken-winded  horse. 
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{onus  and  datxnately  carved.  On  many  prehiitorie  litet  in 
Europe,  as  in  the  Swiis  lake-dwellings,  celts  and  otlier  carved 
objects  both  in  nephrite  and  in  jadeite  have  not  infrequently 
been  found;  and  as  no  kind  o{  jade  had  until  recent  yean  been 
discovered  in  situ  in  any  European  locality  it  was  held,  eqiedally 
by  Professor  L.  H.  Fischer,  of  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  Baden,  that 
either  the  raw  material  or  the  worked  objects  must  have  been 
brought  by  some  of  the  early  inhabitants  from  a  jade  locality 
probably  in  the  East,  or  were  obtained  by  barter,  thus  suggesting 
a  very  early  trade-route  to  the  Orient.  Ezceptioaal  interest, 
therefore,  attached  to  the  discovery  of  jade  in  Europe,  Dq;>hrite 
having  been  found  in  Silesia,  and  jadeite  or  a  siniilar  rock  in 
the  Alps,  whilst  pebbles  of  jade  have  been  obtained  from  many 
localities  in  Austria  and  north  Gemumy,  in  the  latter  case 
probably  derived  from  Sweden.  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer 
necessary  to  assign  the  old  jade  implements  to  an  exotic  origin. 
Dr  A.  B.  Meyer,  of  Dresden,  always  maintained  that  the  Euro- 
pean jade  objects  were  indigenous,  and  his  views  have  become 
generally  accepted.  Now  that  the  mineral  characters  o{  jade 
are  better  understood,  and  its  identification  less  uncertain,  it 
may  possibly  be  found  with  altered  peridotitcs,  or  with  amphibo- 
lites,  among  the  old  crystalline  schists  of  numy  localities. 

Nephrite,  or  true  jade,  may  be  regarded  as  a  finely  fibrous  or  com- 
pact variety  of  aropbibolcnierred  cither  to  actinoltte  or  to  tremolite, 
according  as  its  colour  inclines  to  rtcch  or  wtiite.  Chemically  it  is  a 
caldum-magnesiuRi  silicate,  CaMci(SiOi)4.  The  fibres  are  either 
more  or  lets  parallel  or  irregularly  felted  together,  rendering  the  stone 
cxoeasivcly  tough ;  yet  its  hardness  is  not  great,  hieing  only  about  6  or 
6*5.  The  mineral  sonietimcs  tends  to  become  schistose,  breaking 
witbaspljnteryfracture,oritsstructureniay  be  honijr.  The  specific 
gravity  varies  from  3-9  toj-  iS,  and  is  o(  determinative  vahie,  since 
jadeite  is  much  denser.  The  colour  of  jade  presents  various  shades 
of  green,  yellow  and  grey,  and  the  mineral  when  polished  has  a  rather 
greasy  lustre^  Professor  F.  W.  Clarkefound  thecoiounduetocom- 
pounds  of  iron,  manganese  and  chromium.  One  of  the  most  famous 
kxalitiea  for  nephrite  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  South  Island  of  New 
Z^laod,  where  it  occura  as  nodules  and  veins  iq  serpentine  and 
talcoae  rocks,  but  is  generally  found  as  boulders.  It  was  known  to  the 
Maoris  as  pounamu,  or  "  green  stone,"  and  was  highljf  prized,  being 
worked  with  great  Ubour  into  various  objects,  especially  the  duo- 
like implement  known  as  the  mure,  ot  paltoo-patloOt  and  the  breast 
ornament  called  ktt^iU.  The  New  Zealand  iade,  called  by  old 
writers  "  green  talc  of  the  Maoris,"  is  now  worked  in  Europe  as  an 
ornamental  stone.  The  green  jade-like  stone  known  in  New  Zealand 
as  toMgnBOs  is  bowenite,  a  translucent  serpentine  with  enclosures  of 
magnesite.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  nephriteand  boweniteof 
New  Zealand  has  been  described  by  A.  M.  Fintayson  iOvart,  Jour, 
Cnl.  Soe.,  1909,  p.  351).  It  appears  that  the  Maoris  distinguished 
six  varieties  of  jade.  Difference  of  colour  seems  due  to  variations  in 
the  proportion  of  ferrous  silicate  in  the  mineral.  According  to 
Finlayaon,  the  New  Zealand  nephrite  results  from  the  chemical 
alteration  of  serpentine,  olivine  or  pyroxene,  whereby  a  fibrous 
amphibole  is  formed,  which  becomes  converted  by  intense  pressure 
ana  movement  into  the  dense  nephrite. 

Nephrite  occurs  also  in  New  Caledonia,and  perhafis  in  some  of  the 
other  Padfic  islands,  but  many  of  the  New  Caledonian  implements 
reputed  to  be  of  jade  are  really  made  of  serpentine.  From  its  use 
as  a  material  for  axe-heads,  lade  is  often  known  in  Germany  as 
BeiltUin  V'  axe-stone  ").  A  fibrous  variety,  of  spedfic  gravity  j-tS, 
found  in  New  Caledonia,  and  perhaps  in  the  Marquesas,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  A.  I^mour  under  the  name  of  "  oceanic  jade." 

M  uch  of  the  nephrite  used  by  the  Chinese  hss  been  obtained  from 
quarries  in  the  Kuen-lun  mountains,  on  the  sides  of  the  Kan-kash 
valley,  in  Turkestan.  The  mineral,  generally  of  i»le  colour,  occurs 
in  nests  and  veins  running  through  homblende-scnists  and  gndssose 
rocks,  and  it  is  notable  that  when  first  quarried  it  is  comparatively 
soft.  It  appears  to  have  a  wide  distribution  in  the  inounuins,  and 
has  been  worked  from  very  andent  times  in  Khotan.  Nephrite  is 
said  to  occur  also  in  the  Pamir  region,  and  pebbles  are  found  in  the 
beds  of  many  streams.  In  Turkestan,  jade  b  known  as  yaskm  or 
ytskmt  a  word  which  appears  in  Arabic  as  ytikb,  perhaps  cognate 
with  (MTii  or  jasper.  The  "  jasper  "  of  the  ancients  may  liave 
included  jade.  Nephrite  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  1891  in 
the  Nan-shan  rooumaioa  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Kan-suh,  where 
it  is  worked.  The  great  centre  of  Chinese  jade-working  is  at  Peking, 
and  formerly  the  industry  was  active  at  5u<how  Fu.  Sibena 
has  yielded  very  fine  specimens  of  dark  green  nephrite,  notably  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alibert  graphite  mine,  near  Batueol,  Lake 
Baikal.  The  jade  seems  to  occur  as  a  rock  in  part  of  the  Sajan 
mountain  ^stem.  Newdeposits  in  Siberia  were  opened  up  to  supply 
material  for  the  tomb  of  the  tsar  Alexander  III.  A  gigantk  mono- 
Gth  exists  at  the  tomb  of  Tamerlane  at  Samarkand.  The  occurrence 
«<  the  Siberian  jade  has  been  described  by  Picfessoi  L.  voo  JacKwaki. 
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Jade  {mplemeot*  u«  widely  distributed  in  Alufca  «nd  British 
Columbia,  being  found  ia  lodUn  gnvcs,  in  old  shell-heaps  and  on 
the  aiten  of  deserted  villages.  Dr  G.  M .  Dawson,  arguing  from  the  dls- 
oovery  of  some  boulders  of  jade  in  the  Fraaer  nver  valley,  held  that 
lh.ty  were  not  obtained  by  barter  from  Siberia,  but  were  of  native 
origin:  and  the  locality  was  afterwards  diicovcnd  by  Ueut.  G.  M, 
SConey*  It  is  known  as  the  Jade  Mountains,  and  is  sitnated  north 
o(  Kowak  river,  about  150  miles  from  iu  mouth.  The  study  of  a 
large  collectioo  of  jade  Implements  by  Professor  F.  W.  Clarke  and 
DrG.  P.  Mcrrin  proved  that  the  Alaskan  jade  is  true  nqi^te,  not  to 
be  distinguiahed  Irom  that  of  New  Zealand. 

Jadeite  is  a  nimra]  species  crtablishcd  by  A.  Damonr  in  1863, 
dinering  markedly  from  nephrite  in  that  its  rdati<»t  lies  with  the 
pynnwnes  rather  than  with  the  amphiboles.  It  is  an  aluminium 
sodium  silicate.  NaAl(SiOs)i,  related  to  spodumene.  S.  L.  Pen- 
field  showed,  by  measurement,  that  jadrite  is  monoclinlc.  Its 
colour  is  commonly  very  pale,  and  white  udeite,  which  is  the  purest 
variety,  is  known  as  "  cainphor  jade."  In  many  cases  the  mineral 
shows  bright  patches  of  app]ei;reen  or  emerald-gFeen,  due  to  the 
presence  ol  chromium.  Jadeite  u  much  more  fusible  than  nephrite, 
and  is  rather  harder  (6'<J  to  7),  but  its  most  readily  determined 
character  is  found  in  tu  nigher  specific  gravity,  which  ranges  fran 
3'ao  to  3'4i.  Some  jadeite  seems  to  be  a  metamorphosed  igneous 
rock. 

The  Burmese  Jade,  discovered  by  a  Yunnan  tiad^  in  the  13th 
century,  is  mostly  jadeite.  The  quarries,  described  by  Dr  F.  Noct- 
ling,  are  utuated  on  the  Urn  river,  about  120  m.  from  Mcwaung, 
where  the  jadeitcoccurs  in  serpentine,  and  is  partly  extracted  u^  firo- 
setting.  It  is  also  found  as  boulders  in  alluvium,  and  when  tbete 
occur  in  a  bed  of  laterite  they  acquire  a  red  colour,  which  imparts  to 
them  peculiar  value.  According  to  Dr  W.  G.  Biceck,  who  visited 
the  jade  countiy  of  Upper  Burma  after  Noetting,  jadeite  occurs  at 
three  localities  in  the  Kochin  Hills — ^Tawihaw,  Hweka  and  Mamon. 
The  jadeite  is  known  as  thamk'Sen^  and  is  sent  either  to  China  or  to 
Mandalay,  by  way  <rf  Bhamo,  whence  Bhamo  has  come  erroneously 
to  be  regarded  as  a  locality  for  jade.  Jadeite  occurs  in  association 
«ith  the  nephrite  of  Turkestan,  and  possibly  in  some  other  Asiatic 
localitiea.  Ia  certain  cases  nefjirite  is  formed  by  the  alteration  of 
jadeite,  aa  shown  by  Professor  J.  P.  Iddings.  The  Chinese  ftits'mL 
sometimes  called  *'  imperial  jade,"  is  a  beautiful  green  ston^,  which 
seems  generally  to  be  jadrite,  but  it  is  said  that  in  some  cases  it 
may  be  chrysoprase.  It  is  named  from  its  resemblance  in  colour 
to  the  plumage  of  the  Uogfishcr.  The  resonant  character  of  jade 
has  led  to  its  occasional  use  as  a  musical  stone. 

In  Mexico,  in  Central  America  and  in  the  northern  part  of  South 
America,  objects  of  jadeite  a^re  common.  The  Kunx  votive  adze 
from  Oaxaca,  in  Mexico,  is  now  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico 
amulets  of  green  stone  were  highly  venerated,  and  it  is  believed  that 
jadeite  was  one  of  the  stones  prized  under  the  name  of  ckaUkikttiU. 
Probably  turquoise  was  another  stone  included  under  this  name,  and 
indeed  any  green  stone  capable  of  being  polished,  such  as  the  Amazon 
stone,  now  recognized  as  a  green  feldspar,  may  have  been  numbered 
among  the  Aztec  amulets.  Dr  Kunz  suggests  that  the  chalchihuitl 
was  jadeite  in  southern  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  turquoise 
in  northern  Mexico  and  New  Mexico.  He  thinks  that  Mexican 
jadeite  may  yet  be  discovered  in  places  {Gems  and  Precious  Sumes  oj 
Mexico,  by  G.  F.  Kunz:  Mexico,  1907). 

Chtoromdanfte  is  Damour's  name  for  a  dense,  dark  mineral  which 
has  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  jade,  and  was  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  celts  found  ia  the  dolmens  of  France  and  in  certain  Swiss 
lakenlweUings.  It  is  a  mineral  of  s{Mnach-green  or  dark-green 
colour.  baWng  a  specific  gravity  of  3'4t  or  even  as  hig^  as  3-65.  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  ot  jadeite  rich  in  uon.  Cnloro- 
meianiteoccursin  the  Cyclops  Mountains  in  New  Guinea,  and  is  used 
for  hatchets  or  agricultural  implements,  whilst  the  sa^;o-cIubs  of  the 
island  are  usually  of  serptentine.  Sillimanite,  or  fibrolite,  is  a  mineral 
which,  like  chloromebnltc,  uas  u&^J  by  the  NVolitMc  occupjiUi  of 
western  Europe,  and  i-  ^.tmetimcs  mistaken  for  a  pale  kind  oi  jade. 
It  is  an  ahiminium  silici  t '',  of  specific  gravity  about  y2,  distinguished 
by  its  infusibility.  Tlic  jade  tenace  of  J.  R.  Haiiy,  discoverefl  by 
H.  B*  de  S^ussure  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  is  now  known  as  saussuritc. 
Amon^ <yther substances  sometimes  taken  for  jade  may  be  mentioned 
prcJ)mte,ahydrous calcium-aluminium  silicate,  which  when  polished 
mudi  resembles  cert^n  kinds  of  jade.  Pcctolite  has  been  used,  like 
jade,  in  Alaska.  A  variety  of  vesuvianitc  (idocrase)  from  California, 
described  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Kunz  as  californitc.  was  at  first  mistaken  for 
jade.  The  name  jadeolite  haa  betn  given  by  Kuoz  to  a  green 
cfaroroiferoufl  syenite  from  the  jadeite  mines  of  Burma.  The  mineral 
called  bowenite  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  jade,  isa  hard  and  tough 
variety  of  serpentine.  Some  of  the  common  Chinese  ornaments 
imitatmg  jade  are  carved  in  steatite  or  serpentine,  while  others  are 
merely  glass.  The  fdU  ^  ris  is  a  fine  white  gtasa.  The  ao<aUed 
"  pink  jade  "  is  mostly  quartz,  artificially  coloured,  and  "  blade  jade." 
though  sometimes  mentioned,  has  no  existence. 

An  exhaustive  description  of  jade  will  be  found  in  a  Bamptuous 
work,  entitled  /frarxfifoHmr  amd  Stmdies  m  Jade  (New  Yorii.  1906)* 
This  work,  edited  by  Dr  G.  F.  Kunz.  was  prepared  in  illustration 
o(  the  famous  jade  coUectioo  made  by  Hebcr  ReginaM  Bishop,  and 
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nrMcntcd  by  Mm  to  the  MetropoUtaa  Miuemn  of  Art,  New  York. 
The  worit,  which  U  in  two  folio  volumes,  tupeitily  illustreted,  was 
printed  pitrately,  and  after  lOO  copies  had  been  struck  off  on  Ameri- 
can Iiand-made  paper,  the  type  was  distributed  and  the  material 
used  for  the  illustrations  was  destroyed.  The  second  volume  is  a 
catalQpie  of  the  collection,  which  comprises  «»  specimens  atramred 
in  thne  danes;  mineratoglcalj  archaeological  and  artistic  The 
important  section "Tm  Chinese  jade  was  contributed  by  Dr  S.  W. 
Bushdl,  who  al«o  translated  for  the  work  a  discourse  on  jade — 
Fii-iihw  tnr  T'an(  Jung-tso,  of  Peking.  Reference  should  also  be 
made  to  Heinrlch  Fischer's  Ntpluil  ui§d  Jadeit  (md  ed.,  Stuttgart, 
1880),  a  work  which  at  the  date  of  its  publicatian  was  almost 
ohaustive.  (F.  W.  R.«) 

JABN,  an  mland  province  of  southern  Spain,  formed  in  1833  of 
districts  belonging  to  Andalusia;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ciudad 
Real  and  Albacete,  E.  by  Albacete  and  Granada,  S.  by  Granada, 
•od  W.  by  Cordova.  Pop.  (1900),  474,490;  area,  5848  aq.  m. 
Jaen  comprises  the  upper  basin  of  the  river  Guadalquivir,  which 
tnvenes  the  central  districts  iiom  east  to  west,  and  is  enclosed 
on  the  north,  south  and  east  by  mountain  ranges,  wiiUe  on  the 
mst  It  is  entered  bf  the  great  Andalusian  pUin. .  The  Siena 
Morena,  which  divides  Andalusia  from  New  Castile,  extends 
along  the  northern  half  of  the  province,  its  most  prominent 
ridges  being  the  Loma  de  ChiclAna  and  the  Loma  de  Ubeda; 
the  Siena*  de  Segura,  in  the  east,  derive  their  name  from  the 
rtver  Segura,  which  rises  just  within  the  border;  and  between 
the  last-named  watershed,  its  continuation  the-Sierra  del  Pozo, 
and  the  parallel  Sierra  de  Cazorla,  is  the  source  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir. The  loftiest  summits  in  the  province  are  those  of  the 
Sierra  Magina  (7103  ft.)  farther  west  and  south.  Apart  from 
the  GuadiJquivir  the  only  large  riven  are  its  right-hand  tribu- 
taries the  Jiiidula  and  GuadaUmar,  its  left-hand  tributaiy  the 
Guadiana  Menor,  and  the  Segura,  which  flows  east  and  south 
10  the  Mediterranean. 

'  In  a  re^on  which  varies  so  markedly  in  the  altitude  of  its  surface, 
the  climate  is  naturally  unequal;  and,  while  the  bleak,  wind-swept 
highlands  are  only  available  as  sheep-walks,  the  well-n-atcrcd  and 
fertile  valleys  favour  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  olive  and  all 
kinds  of  cereals.  The  mioeial  wealth  of  Jaen  has  been  known  since 
Boman  times,  and  mining  is  an  important  industry,  with  its  centre 
St  Ui^res.  Over  400  lead  oynes  were  worked  in  1903 ;  small  quanti- 
ties of  iron,  copper  and  salt  are  also  obtained.  There  is  some  trade 
in  sawn  timber  and  cloth ;  esparto  fabrics,  alcohol  and  oil  arc  manu- 
Uctured.  The  roads,  partly  owing  to  the  development  of  mining,  are 
more  numerous  and  better  kept  than  in  most  Spanish  provinces. 
Railway  communication  is  also  very  complete  in  the  western  dis- 
tricts, as  the  main  line  Madrid-Coidova-Sevnie  passes  through  them 
and  is  joined  south  of  Un4res  by  two  important  raitwavs— from 
Algeciras  and  Malaga  on  the  south-west,  and  from  Almena  on  the 
south-east.  The  eastern  half  of  Jaen  is  inaccessible  by  rail.  In  the 
western  half  are  Jaen,  the  cwital  (pop.  (1900^,  26434),  with  Andujar 
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(|6J03),  Baeta  (14.379),  Bailen  (7420),  Liniies  (38.345),  Martos 
(17,076)  and  Ubeda  09i9t3).  Other  towns  of  more  than  7000 
uihabitaots  are  Alcal&  la  Real,  Alcaudete,  Arjona,  La  Carolina  and 
Percuna,  in  the  west;  kind  Casorla,  Quesada,  Tonedoajimeoo, 
ViUacBrillo  and  Villanueva  del  Aixobispo,  in  the  east. 

JABN,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Jaen,  on  the 
Linires-Puente  Genii  railway,  1500  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pop. 
(1900),  26,434.  Jaen  is  finely  situated  on  the  well-wooded 
northern  slopes  of  the  Jabalcuz  Mountains,  overlooking  the 
picturesque  valleys  of  the  Jaen  and  Guadalbtillon  rivers,  which 
flow  north  into  the  Guadalquivir.  The  hillside  upon  which  the 
luirow  and  irregtilar  city  streets  lise  in  terraces  is  fortified  with 
Moorish  wails  and  a  Moorish  citadel.  Jaen  is  an  epbcopal  see. 
Its  cathedral  was  founded  in  1532;  and,  although  it  remained 
unfioisbed  until  late  In  the  i8th  century,  its  main  characteristics 
are  those  of  the  Renaissance  period.  The  city  contains  many 
churches  and  convents,  a  library,  art  galleries,  theatres,  barrack 
and  hospitals.  Its  manufactures  include  leather,  soap,  alcohol 
and  linen;  and  it  was  formerty  celebrated  for  its  silk.  There  are 
bot  mineral  springs  in  the  mountains,  2  m.  south. 

,  The  identification  of  Jaes  with  the  Roman  Aurinx,  which  has 
•ometimes  been  suggested,  is  extremely  questionable.  Alter  the 
Moorish  conquest  Jaca  was  an  important  commercial  centre,  under 


the  name  of  Jayyan;  and  ultimately  became  capital  o(  a  petty  kinr- 
dom,  which  was  brougiit  to  an  end  only  in  1246  by  Ferdinand  IH 
«f  Castille,  who  tntaiacrred  hither  the  bishopric  of  Baesa  in  1248. 


Ferdinaml  IV.  died  at  Jaen  ia  13I2.     la  171a  the  cicy  suAcrcd 
aev«K«ly  fiDm  an  canhquake. 


JAFAKABAD,  «  state  of  India,  <n  the  Kcthiawir  tgency  of 
Bombay,  forming  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nawsb  of  Janjira; 
area,  42  sq.  tn.;  pop.  (1901)112,097;  estimated  revenue,  £4iioa 
The  town  of  Jafarabad  (pop.  6038),  situated  on  the  estuary  of  a 
river,  carries  on  a  large  coasting  trade. 

JAfFNA,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island.  The  fort  was  described  by  Sir  J.  Emeraon  Temient  as 
"  the  most  perfect  little  military  work  in  Ceybn — a  pentagoa 
built  of  hlodts  of  white  cotaL"  The  European  part  of  the  town 
beats  the  Dutch  stamp  more  distinctly  than  any  other  town  in 
the  island;  and  there  still  exists  a  Dutch  Presbyterian  chufcb. 
Several  of  the  church  building  date  from  the  time  of  the  Portu- 
guese. In  1901  JaSna  had  a  population  of  33,879,  while  in  the 
district  or  peninsula  of  the  same  name  there  were  300,851  penou, 
nearly  all  Tamils,  the  only  Europeans  being  the  dvi]  servants  and 
a  few  planten.  Coco-nut  planting  has  not  been  suoeeoful  of 
recent  yean.  The  natives  grow  palmyras  fredy,  and  have  a 
trade  in  the  fibre  of  this  palm.  -  They  also  grow  and  export 
tobacco,  but  not  eiunigh  rice  for  their  own  tequirementa.  A 
steamer  calls  weekly,  and  there  is  oonsidenhle  trade.  The 
railway  extension  from  EurunegMa  due  north  to  JaJEfna  and  the 
coast  was  commenced  in  1900.  Jaffna  is  the  seat  of  a  govern- 
ment agent  and  district  judge,  and  criminal  sessions  of  the 
supreme  court  are  regularly  held.  JaSna,  or,  as  the  natives  call 
it,  Yalpannan,  was  occupied  by  the  Tamils  about  204  B.C.,  and 
there  continued  to  be  Tamil  rajahs  of  JaSna  till  1617,  when  the 
Portuguese  took  possession  of  the  place.  As  early  as  1544  tlie 
mis^onaries  under  Francis  Xavier  had  made  converts  in  this 
part  of  Ceylon,  and  after  the  conquest  the  Portuguese  main- 
tained their  proselytizing  zeal.  They  had  a  Jesuit  college,  a 
Franciscan  and  a  Dominican  monastery.  The  Dutch  drove  out 
the  Portuguese  in  1658.  The  Church  of  England  Missionaiy 
Society  began  its  work  in  JaSna  in  1818,  and  the  Ameticaii 
Missionary  Society  ia  1812. 

JXQBB.  OaSTAV  (1832-  '■  ),  German  naturalist  and 
hygienist,  was  bom  at  Blitg  in  WUrtteinberg  on  the  23rd  of  June 
1832.  After  studying  medicine  at  TObingen  be  became  a  teacher 
of  zoology  at  Vienna.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
zoology  at  the  academy  of  Hohenheira,  and  subsequently  he 
became  teacher  of  zoology  and  anthropology  at  Stuttgart  poly- 
technic and  professor  of  physiology  at  the  veterinary  school.  In 
1884  he  abandoned  teaclung  and  started  p;:actice  as  a  physician 
in  Stuttgart.  He  wrote  various  works  on  biological  subjects, 
indnding  Dit  Darmnscht  Thmrit  und  Hire  SuUunt  an  Uoral  uni 
Rdifum  (1869),  LeHr^tKh  dtr  Mgemiitim  ZocUpe  (ig7r-i878), 
and  Die  Eiitdeclntni  der  Setle  (1878).  In  1876  he  suggested  an 
hypothesis  in  explanation  of  heredity,  resembling  the  germ- 
pUism  theory  subsequently  elaborated  by  August  Weiamann,  to 
the  effect  that  the  germinal  protoplasm  retains  its  specific 
properties  from  generation  to  generation,  dividing  in  each  re- 
production into  an  ontogenetic  portion,  out  of  which  the 
individual  is  built  up,  and  a  phykigenetic  portion,  which  is 
reserved  to  form  the  reproductive  material  of  the  mature  oS- 
spring.  In  Die  Nomalkleidung  als  GesundheiUnkuU  (1880)  he 
advocated  the  system  of  clothing  associated  with  bis  name, 
objecting  especially  to  the  use  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  fibre 
for  clothes. 

JXQBRHDORP  (Czech,  Knm),  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Sflesia, 
18  m.  N.W.  of  Troppau  by  tail.  Pop.  (tgoo),  14,675,  mostly 
German.  It  is  situated  on  the  Oppa  and  possesses  a  rMi>«ii 
belonging  to  Prince  Uecbtenstein,  who  holds  extensive  estates 
fn  the  (Hstrict.  JSgemdorf  has  large  manufactories  of  doth, 
woollens,  linen  and  machines,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade- 
On  the  neighbouring  hill  of  Burgberg  (1420  ft.)  are  a  church, 
much  visited  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  rains  of  the  aemi 
of  the  former  princes  of  Jagemdotf.  The  daim  of  Prussia  to 
the  principality  of  JIgcrndorf  was  the  occasion  of  the  Cra 
Silesian  war  (1740-1743),  but  in  the  partition,  which  followed, 
Austria  retained  the  Larger  portion  eif  it.  JIgemdorf  suScfcd 
severely  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  was  the  scette  ef 
engagements  between  (be  Prussians  and  Austrians  in  May  1745 
and  in  Januaor  i;79> 
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MOntSPONTBlN,  a  town  in  the  Onnge  fiet  Stkte,  je  m. 
N.  W.  by  rail  of  Springfontein  on  tlw  tniolt  line  from  Cape  Town 
to  Preloria.  Pop.  (1904),  5657 — 1 193  wbitei  and  4364  coloiucd 
persons.  Jagerefontein,  which  occupies  a  pleasant  situation  on 
the  open  veld  about  4500  ft.  above  the  sea,  owes  its  existence  to 
the  valuable  diamond- mbe  discovered  here  in  187a  The  first 
diamond,  a  stone  of  50  carats,  was  found  in  August  of  that  year, 
and  digging  immediately  began.  The  discovery  a  few  weeks 
later  of  the  much  richer  mines  at  Bultfontein  and  Du  Toits 
Pan,  followed  by  the  great  finds  at  De  Beeis  and  Colesberg 
Kop  (Kimberley)  caused  Jagenfonteio  to  be  neglected  for  several 
years.'  Up  to  1887  the  claims  in  the  mine  were  held  by  a  Urge 
number  of  individuals,  but  coincident  with  the  efforts  to  amalga- 
mate the  interest  in  the  Kimberley  mines  a  similar  movement 
took  place  at  Jagersfontein,  and  by  1893  all  the  claims  became 
the  property  of  one  company,  which  has  a  working  arrangement 
with  the  De  Beets  corporation.  The  mine,  which  is  worked  on 
the  open  system  and  has  a  depth  of  450  ft.,  yields  stones  of  very 
fine  quality,  but  the  annual  output  does  not  exceed  in  value 
£soo,oea  In  igo9  a  shaft  950  ft.  deep  was  sunk  with  a  view  to 
working  the  mine  on  the  underground  system.  Among  the 
famous  stones  found  in  the  mine  are  the  "  Excelsior  "  (weighing 
971  carats,  and  larger  than  any  previously  discovered)  and  tiie 
"  Jubilee  "  (see  Duhond)*.  The  town  was  created  a  munici- 
pality in  1904. 

Fourteen  miles  east  of  Jagersfontein  is  Boomplaats,  tlie  site 
of  the  battle  fought  in  rS48  between  the  Boeis  under  A.  W. 
Pretorius  and  the  British  under  Sir  Uany  Smith  (see  Osance 
Fkek  State:  Hiilory). 

JAOO,  RICHARD  (i7rs-i78r),  En^ish  poet,  third  son  of 
Richard  Jago,  rector  of  Beaudesert,  Warwickshire,  was  born  in 
1715.  He  went  up  to  University  College,  Oxford,  in  1731,  and 
took  his  degree  in  1736.  He  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of 
Snitlerfield,  Warwickshire,  in  t737,  and  became  rector  in  1754; 
and,  although  he  subeequeotly  received  other  preferments, 
Snitterfield  remained  his  favourite  residence.  He  died  there  on 
the  8th  of  May  1781.  He  was  twice  married.  Jagos  best- 
known  poem.  The  Blackbirds,  was  first  printed  in  Hawkesworlb's 
Adventurer  {Ho,  37,  March  r3,  1753),  and  was  generally  attri- 
buted to  Gilbert  West,  but  Jago  published  it  in  his  own  name, 
with  other  poems,  in  R.  Dodsley's  CoUection  oj  Poems  (vol.  iv., 
175$)-  li>  1767  appeared  a  topographical  poem,  Edge  Bill,  or 
Ihc  Rural  Prospect  ddinealedard  moralised;  two  separate  sermons 
were  published  in  1755;  and  in  1768  Labour  and  Genius,  a  Fable. 
Shortly  before  his  death  Jago  revised  his  poems,  and  they  were 
published  in  1784  by  his  friend,  John  Scott  Hylton,  as  Poems 
If  oral  and  Descriptive. 

Sec  a  notice  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  17S4;  A.  Chalmers,  English 
Poets  (vol.  xvii.,  1810);  F.  L.  Colvilf,  Waraickskire  Worthies  (1870)1 
•omc  biographical  notes  are  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Sbenstone 
to  Jago  printed  in  vol.  iiL  of  Shenstooe's  Works  (1769). 

JASUAR  {Ftlis  onca),  the  largest  species  of  the  Pdidae  found 
on  the  American  continent,  where  it  ranges  from  Texas  through 
Central  and  South  America  to  Patagonia.  In  the  countries 
which  bound  its  northern  limit  it  is  not  frequently  met  with,  but 
in  South  America  it  is  quite  common,  and  Don  FeHx  de  Asara 
states  that  when  the  Spaniards  first  settled  in  the  district  between 
Montevideo  and  Santa  fi,  as  many  as  two  thousand  were  killed 
yearly.  The  jaguar  is  usually  found  singly  (sometimes  in  pairs), 
and  preys  upon  such  quadrupeds  as  the  horse,  tapir,  capybara, 
dogs  or  cattle.  It  often  feeds  on  fresh-water  turtles;  sometimes 
following  the  reptiles  into  the  water  to  effect  a  capture,  it  inserts 
a  paw  between  the  shells  and  drags  out  the  body  of  the  turtle  by 
means  of  its  sharp  daws.  Occasionally  after  having  tasted 
human  flesh,  the  jaguar  becomes  a  confirmed  man-eater.  The 
cry  of  this  great  cat,  which  is  heard  at  night,  and  most  frequently 
during  the  pairing  season,  is  derp  and  hoarse  in  tone,  and  consisU 
of  the  sound  pu,  pu,  often  repeated.  The  female  brings  forth 
from  two  to  four  cubs  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  which  art 
able  to  follow  their  mother  in  about  fifteen  days  after  birth.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  jaguar  varies  greatly,  ranging  from  while 
to  black,  the  rosette  markings  in  the  extremes  being  but  faintly 
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visible.  The  general  or  typical  coloration  b,  ko\rever,  a  rich  tan 
upon  the  head,  neck,  body,  outside  of  legs,  and  tail  near  the  ivMt. 
The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  sides  of  the  face  are  thickly 
marked  with  small  black  spots,  and  the  rest  of  body  is  covered 
with  rosettes,  farmed  of  rings  of  black  spots,  with  a  black  spot  in 
the  centre,  and  ranged  lengthwise  along  the  body  in  five  to  seven 
rows  on  each  aide.  These  black  rings  are  heaviest  along  the  back. 
The  lips,  throat,  breast  and  belly,  the  inside  of  the  le^  and  the 
lower  sides  of  tail  are  pore  white,  marked  with  irregular  spots  of 
black,  those  on  the  breast  being  long  bats  and  on  the  belly  and 
inside  of  legs  large  blotches.  The  tail  has  large  black  spots  near 
the  root,  some  with  light  centres,  and  from  about  midway  of  Jts 
length  to  the  tip  it  is  ringed  with  black.    The  cats  are  black 


The  Jaguar  (Felis  onca). 
behind.  With  a  large  buff  spot  near  the  tip.  The  nose  and  upper 
lip  are  light  rufous  brown.  The  size  varies,  the  total  length  of  a 
very  large  specimen  measuring  6  ft.  9  in.;  the  average  length, 
however,  is  about  4  ft.  from  the  nose  to  root  of  taiL  In  form 
the  jaguar  is  thick-set;  it  does  not  stand  |iigb  upon  its  legs;  and 
in  comparison  with  the  leopard  is  heavily  btult;  but  its  move- 
ments are  very  rapid,  and  it  is  fully  as  agile  as  its  more  graceful 
relative.  The  skull  resembles  that  of  the  lion  and  tiger,  but  is 
much  broader  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  may  be  identified 
by  the  presence  of  a  tubercle  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  orbit. 
The  species  has  Jbeen  divided  into  a  number  of  local  .forms, 
regarded  by  some  American  naturalists  as  distinct  species,  but 
preferably  ranked  as  sub-spcdes  or  races. 

JAOUARONDI,  or  YACDAaoNDi  (Felit  ja%uaronii),  a  South 
American  wild  cat,  found  in  Brazil,  Paraguay  and  Guiana,  rang- 
ing to  north-eastern  Mexico.  This  relatively  small  cat,  uniformly 
coloured,  is  generally  of  some  shade  of  brownish-grey,  but  in  some 
individuals  the  fur  has  a  rufous  coat,  while  in  others  grey  pre- 
dominates. These  cats  are  said  by  Don  Felix  de  Azara  to  keep 
to  cover,  without  venturing  into  open  places.  They  attack  tame 
potdtry  and  also  young  fawns.  Tlic  names  jaguarondi  and  cyra 
are  applied  Indifferently  to  this  spedes  and  Fdis  eyra. 

JAHANABAD,  a  town  of  British  India  in  Gaya  district,  Bengal, 
situated  on  a  branch  of  the  East  Indian  railway.  Fop.  (rgor), 
7018.  It  was  once  a  flourishing  trading  town,  and  in  1760  it 
formed  one  of  the  eight  branches  of  the  East  India  Company's 
central  factory  at  Patna.  Since  the  introduction  of  Manchester 
goods,  the  trade  of  the  town  in  cotton  doth  has  almost  entirely 
ceased;  but  large  numbenlaf  the  Jolaba  or  Mahommedan  weaver 
caste  live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

JAHANOIR,  or  Jehancix  (zst^-iS^y),  Mogul  emperor  of 
Ddhi,  succeeded  his  father  Akbar  the  Great  in  r6os.  His  name 
was  Salim,  but  he  assumed  the  title  of  Jahangir,  "  Conqueror  of 
the  World,"  on  Jiii  accession.'  It  was  in  hit  reign  that  Sir 
Thomas  Roe  came  as  ambassador  of  Jama  I.,  oo  behalf  of  the 
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JAHIZ— JAHN,  OTTO 


Eni^iah  oompaBjr.  He  was  a  dissolute  ruler,  much  addicted  to 
drunltenness,  and  Us  reign  is  cliiefly  notable  for  the  influence 
enjoyed  by  liis  wife  Nur  Jahan,  "  tbe  Liglit  of  the  World."  At 
first  ihe  influenced  Jabangir  for  good,  but  surrounding  herself 
with  her  relatives  she  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  imperial 
princes;  and  Jabangir  died  in  1627  in  the  midst  of  a  rebellion 
headed  by  his  son,  Khurram  or  Shah  Jahan,  and  his  greatest 
general,  Mahabat  Khan.  The  tomb  of  Jabangir  is  situated  In 
the  gardens  of  Shahdera  on  the  outskirts  of  Lahore. 
■  JA9IZ  (ABt>  'UthhXn  'Akk  ibn  Bahs  iiL-Jlfif;  ij.  "  the 
nan  the  pupils  of  whose  eyes  are  prominent ")  (d.  869), 
Arabian  writer.  He  spent  his  life  and  devoted  himself  in  Basra 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  polite  literature.  A  Mu'tazilite  in  his 
religious  beliefs,  he  developed  a  system  of  his  own  and  founded 
a  sect  named  after  him.  He  was  favoured  by  Ibn  uz-2Eaiytt,  the 
vizier  of  the  caliph  Withiq. 

His  work,  the  KHii  vl-BaySn  wil-Tab^n,  a  discursive  treatise 
on  rhetoric,  has  been  published  in  two  volumes  at  Cairo  ( 1 695).  The 
KiUib  td-UahAiin  wal-Addad  was  edited  by  G.  van  Vloten  as  Lt 
Lirrt  da  bcauUi  ct  del  antUUaei  (Leiden,  1898) ;  the  Kilib  td-Bu-KaUl. 
Li  Lwrt  dts  avarts,  ed.  by  the  same  (Leiden,  1900) ;  two  other  smaller 
works,  the  ExaUinca  oj  tiu  Turks  and  the  Superiority  in  Clery  of 
Ike  Blacia  over  Ike  Wkilei,  also  prepared  by  the  same.  The  Kildh 
ui-Ji^oyav&n,  or  "  Book  of  Animals,"  a  philological  and  literary, 
not  a  sdeotinc,  work,  was  published  at  Cauo  (1906). 

(G.W.T.) 

JAHk,  PBIBDRICH  LtTDWIQ  (1778-1852),  German  peda- 
gogue and  patriot,  commonly  called  Tunaaler  ("  Fattier  of 
Gymnastics  ")>  was  born  in  Lanz  on  the  nth  of  August  1778. 
He  studied  theology  and  philology  from  t796  to  1803  at  Halle, 
Gdttingen  and  Greifswald.  After  Jena  he  joined  the  Prussian 
army.  In  1809  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  teacher  at 
the  Gymnasium  zum  Giauen  as  well  as  at  the  Plamann  School. 
Brooding  upon  the  humiliation  of  his  native  land  by  Napoleon, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  restoring  the  spirits  of  his  countrymen 
by  the  development  of  their  physical  and  moral  powers  through 
the  practice  of  gymnastics.  The  first  Turnphtt,  or  open-air 
gymnasium,  was  <^ned  by  him  at  Berlin  in  1811,  and  the 
movement  spread  rapidly,  the  young  gymnasts  being  taught 
to  regard  themselves  as  members  of  a  kind  of  gild  for  the 
emancipation  of  their  fatherland.  This  patriotic  spirit  was 
nourished  in  no  small  degree  by  the  writings  of  Jahn.  Early  in 
1813  he  took  an  activfe  part  at  Breslau  in  the  formation  of  the 
famous  corps  of  LQUiow,  a  battalion  of  which  he  commanded, 
though  during  the  same  period  he  was  often  employed  in  secret 
service.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  was 
appointed  state  teacher  of  gymnastics.  As  such  he  was  a  leader 
in  the  formation  of  the  student  Burschmichajlen  (patriotic 
fraternities)  in  Jena. 

A  roan  of  democratic  nature,  rugged,  honest,  eccentric  and 
outspoken,  Jahn  often  came  into  collision  with  the  leactionaiy 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  this  conflict  resulted  in  1819  in  the  dosing 
of  the  Turnptali  and  the  arrest  of  Jahn  himself.  Kept  In  semi- 
confinement  at  the  fortress  of  Kolbeig  until  1824,  he  was  then 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two  years;  but  this  sentence  was 
reversed  in  1825,  though  he  was  forbidden  to  live  within  ten 
miles  of  Berlin.  He  therefore  took  up  his  residence  at  Freyburg 
on  the  Uostrut,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period  in  1828,  when  he  was  exiled  to 
CSUcda  on  a  charge  of  sedition.  In  1840  he  was  decorated  by 
the  Prussian  government  with  the  Iron  Cross  for  bravery  in  the 
wars  against  Napoleon.  In  the  spring  of  1848  he  was  elected  by 
the  district  of  Naumburg  to  the  German  National  Parliament. 
Jahn  died  on  the  15th  of  October  1852  in  Freyburg,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  in  his  honour  in  1859. 

Among  his  works  are  the  following :  Btrnctermt  its  tatUmtielM 
Spmcktckalut  (Leipiig,i8o6),  Deuluka  KotttttuB  (LObtck,  1810), 
XunmbUUer  (Franldort,  1S14).  Neue  RmeniUlltr  (Naamburf,  lSa8), 
ilerke  mm  ieulsckeH  Koulsttiim  (HiMburghauMn,  l&Ji),  and 
SelbilKrIkeiditunt  (Vindication)  (Leitttig,  1S6A).  A  complete 
cditiono(hiswor1aappearedatHo(ini8S4-i887.  See  the  biography 
by  Schultheiss  (Berlin.  1(94).  and  Jalm  ah  EnUku,  by  Fnednch 
QMuaick,  1893). 


JAHN,  JOHANV  (17S0-1816),  German  OrfestaliM,  tras  bora 
at  Tasswitz,  Moravia,  on  the  i8th  of  June  1 750.  He  studied  philo- 
sophy at  OlmUtz,  and  in  1772  began  his  theological  studies  at 
the  Premonstratensian  convent  of  Bruck,  near  Znaim.  Having 
been  ordained  In  1775,  he  for  a  abort  time  held  a  cute  at  Mislitz, 
butwas  soon  recalled  to  Bruck  as  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  Biblical  hermeneutlcs.  On  the  suppression  of  the  coi^veot 
by  Joseph  II.  In  1784,  Jahn  took  up  aimiiar  work  at  OlmOtz,  and 
in  1789  he  was  transferred  to  Vienna  as  professor  of  Oriental 
languages,  biblical  archaeology  and  dogmatics.  In  t792  he 
published  his  EinUiluHi  iia  AUc  Testament  (>  vols.),  which  soon 
brought  him  into  trouble;  the  cardinal^archbishop  of  Vienna  laid 
a  complaint  against  him  for  having  departed  from  the  traditional 
teaching  of  the  Church,  e.x.  by  asserting  Job,  Jonah',  Tobit  and 
Judith  to  be  didactic  poems,  and  the  cases  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session In  the  New  Testament  to  be  cases  of  dangerous  disease. 
An  ecclesiastical  commission  reported  that  the  views  themselves 
were  not  necessarily  heretical,  but  that  Jahn  had  erred  in  showing 
too  little  consideration  for  the  views  of  German  Catholic  theo- 
logians In  coming  into  conflict  with  his  bishop,  and  in  raising 
difficult  problems  by  which  the  unlearned  might  be  led  astray. 
He  was  accordingly  advised  to  modify  his  expressions  in  future. 
Although  he  appears  honestly  to  have  acce)>ted  this  judgment, 
the  hostility  of  his  opponents  did  not  cease  until  at  last  (i8o£)  he 
was  compelled  to  accept  a  canonry  at  St  Stephen's,  Vienna, 
which  involved  the  resignation  of  his  chair.  -This  step  had  been 
preceded  by  the  condemnation  of  his  Jntroduclio  in  libros  sacros 
veteris  foederis  in  compendium  redacla^  published  in  1804,  and 
also  of  his  Arcfiaeologia  biblica  in  compendium  redacta  (1805). 
The  only  work  of  importance,  outside  the  region  of  mere  philo- 
logy, afterwards  published  by  him,  was  the  Enchiridion  Hermtit- 
etUicae  (1812),   He  died  on  the  i6th  of  August  1816. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published  HebrSiukt 
Spracklekre  fur  i4ff/dn^r  (1792);    Aramdiseke  ed.  Cktidiiuk*  «. 


ckrestomatkiae  accommodatum  (1802);  an  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  (1806);  Grammatica  linguai  kebraicae  (1809);  a  critical  com- 
mentary on  the  Meiflianic  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  {Vctitimi* 
propketarum  de  Jesu  Uessia,  1815).  In  1821  a  collectton  of  Ntuk- 
trSg*  appeared,  containing  six  dissertations  on  Biblical  subjects. 
The  English  translation  ol  the  Arckaeoloiia  by  T.  C.  Upham  (1840) 
has  passed  through  several  editions, 

JAHK,  OTTO  (181J-1869).  German  archaeologist,  philologist, 
and  writer  on  art  and  music,  was  bom  at  ^iel  on  the  i6th  of 
June  1813.  After  the  completion  of  bis  university  studies  at 
Kiel,  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  be  travelled  for  three  years  in  France 
and  Italy;  in  1839  he  became  privatdocent  at  Kiel,  and  in  1849 
professor-extraordinary  of  archaeology  and  philology  at  Greifs- 
wald (ordinary  professor  184$).  In  1847  he  accepted  the  chair 
of  archaeology  at  Leipzig,  of  which  he  was  deprived  in  i8si  for 
having  taken  part  In  the  political  movements  of  1848-1849.  In 
1855  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  science  of  antiquity,  and 
director  of  the  academical  art  museum  at  Bonn,  and  in  1867  be 
was  called  to  succeed  E.  Gerhard  at  Berlin,  He  died  at 
GOttingen,  on  the  9th  of  Sqitember  1869. 

The  following  are  the  most  Important  of  his  works:  1.  Archaco- 
ktgical:  PafasuSo  (1836);  Tdepkot  «.  Troilu  (1841);  DUGtmttd* 
its  Polyput  (1841);  Pentkeus  u.  die  Uinaden  (i^l);  Paris  ». 
Qinoiu  (1(44);  Di*  keUeniseke  Kunsl  (I8a6);  Peilko,  die  C«tm  der 
Vberredunt  (1847);  Vber  einife  DtrtleUunffn  da  Paris- VrleiU 
(1849);  Die  Ficoroniscke  Cista  (1852);  Pausaniae  dtseripti*  arcis 


Atkenarum  (3rd  ed. 
Yasembildem  (l8«lV 
Pcfsius  and  Sulr'- 


unjKH  pieckiscker  Diekler  eitf 
Philological :  Critical  editions  of  JuvenaL 


(1845);  Fkinis  (1852); 
(irded.,  1860);  the />< 
m  Apuleius  (3rd  ed.,  II 


1901);  Darstt 
3.  Philologici 

(3rd  ed.  by  F.  BOcheler,  1893);  CmsoriQus 
Cicero's  Bni<iu  (4th  ed.,  1877);  and  Orator 


'eriockae  of  Livy  (1853);  the  Psycke  H  Cnpido 
■     "  ;  Loni  ■       ■  "" 

[905].    3.  B[ 
tokn's  Paalus  iiS^i) -.aictraplut  Uttatlt,  a  work  of  extraoidiaaiy 


by  J.  Vahlen,  1905). 


8iU;  5th  ed.,  1965) 
\.  Biogm^hial  and 


, inginus  (1867;  3rdcd. 

aesthetk:  OAer  Madelf 


labour,  and  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  music  (vd  ed.  by 
H.  Diiten,  1889-1891 ;  Eng.  trans,  by  P.  D.Townsend,i89i):£ii4«t( 
Uktaud  (1863);  CesammeUe  Aufsatu  iltr  Uutik  (18M);  Bittrafk- 
iscki  Attfsttu  (iMb).  HisCrMc*ucAeJ}(Ucrrk»ii>MiiwaapublisMd 
after  his  death,  by  bis  nephew  A.  Michaelis,  who  has  wiitteo  an 
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abaiutivc  Uoptphy  in  jlSMauJiw  Denude  Bupapkit,  xiiL;  mc 
abo  J.  Vahlen,  Otto  JaJhi  (i  870) ;  C.  Bunian,  GaMckU  in  dassisdun 
PUUttit  m  DemluUand. 

JiBRJIU,  a  town  and  district  of  PcibU  in  the  province  of 
Fan,  S.E.  of  Sfairax  and  S.W.  o<  Darab.  The  distria  has 
thirty-three  villages  and  is  famous  for  its  celebrated  ihiliiH 
dates,  which  ate  exported  in  great  quantities;  it  also  produces 
much  tobacco  and  fruit.  The  water  supply  is  scanty,  and  roost 
of  the  irrigation  is  by  water  drawn  from  wcUs.  The  town  of 
Jahrum,  situated  about  90  m.  S.E.  of  Shirax,  a  sumninded  by 
a  mud-wall  3  m.  in  circuit  which  was  constructed  in  1814.  It 
has  a  population  of  about  15,000,  one  half  living  inside  and  the 
other  half  outside  the  walls.  It  is  the  market  for  the  produce  of 
the  surrounding  districts,  has  six  caravanserais  and  a  post  office. 

MINS,  the  most  numerous  and  in6uential  sect  of  heretics,  or 
Bonconlormista  to  the  Brahmanical  system  of  Hinduism,  in 
India.  They  are  found  in  every  province  of  upper  Hindustan, 
in  the  cities  along  the  Ganges  and  in  Calcutta.  But  they  are 
more  numerous  to  the  west— in  Mewar,  Gujarat,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Malabar  coast — and  are  also  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  southern  peninsula.  They  are  mostly  traders,  and 
Uve  in  the  towns;  and  the  wealth  of  many  of  their  community 
gives  them  a  social  importance  greater  than  would  result  from 
their  mere  numbers.  In  the  Indian  census  of  tgot  they  are 
returned  as  being  t,334,i4o  in  number.  Their  magnificent 
series  of  temples  and  shrines  on  Mount  Abu,  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  India,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  outward  sign  of 
their  wealth  and  importance. 

The  Jains  are  the  last  direct  lepresentatives  on  the  continent 
of  India  of  those  schools  of  thought  which  grew  out  of  the  active 
philosophical  speculation  and  earnest  qurit  of  religious  inquiry 
that  prevailed  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  during  the  5th  and 
6tb  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  For  many  centuries 
Jainism  was  so  overshadowed  by  that  stupendous  movement, 
bom  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place,  which  we  call 
Buddhism,  that  it  remained  almost  uiwoticed  by  the  side  of  its 
powerful  rivaL  But  when  Buddhism,  whose  widely  open  doors 
had  absorbed  the  mass  of  the  community,  became  thereby 
corrupted  from  its  pristine  purity  and  gtaduaiUy  died  away,  the 
smaller  school  of  the  Jains,  less  diametricaUy  opposed  to  the 
victorious  orthodox  creed  of  the  Piahmans,  survived,  and  In 
some  degree  took  its  place. 

Jainism  purports  to  be  the  system  of  belief  promulgated  by 
Vaddhamlna,  better  known  by  his  epithet  of  Mahi-vira  (the 
great  hero),  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Gotama,  the  Buddha. 
But  the  Jains,  like  the  Buddhists,  believe  that  the  same  system 
bad  previously  been  proclaimed  through  countless  ages  by  each 
one  of  a  succession  of  earlier  teachers.  The  Jains  count  twenty- 
four  such  prophets,  whom  they  call  Jinas,  or  Itrthankaras,  that 
is,  conquerors  or  leaders  of  schools  of  thought.  It  is  from  this 
word  Jina  that  the  modem  name  Jainas,  meaning  followers  of 
the  Jina,  or  of  the  Jinas,  is  derived.  This  legend  of  the  twenty- 
four  Jinas  contains  a  gem  of  truth. .  Maha-vira  was  sot  an 
originator;  he  merely  carried  on,  with  but  slight  changes,  a 
system  which  existed  before  his  time,  and  which  probably  owes 
its  most  distinguishing  features  to  a  teacher  named  Plr;wa,  who 
ranks  in  the  succession  of  Jinas  as  the  predecessor  of  Mabl-vlra. 
Pir$wa  is  said,  in  the  Jain  chronology,  to  have  been  bom  two 
hundred  years  before  Mahi-vira  (that  is,  about  760  B.C.);  but 
the  only  conclusion  that  it  is  safe  to  draw  from  this  statement  is 
that  Parfwa  was  considerably  earlier  in  point  of  time  than  Mahl- 
vlra.  Very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  details  reported 
in  the  Jain  books  concerning  the  previous  Jints  in  the  list  of  the 
twenty-foor  Tirthankaras.  The  curious  will  find  in  them  many 
reminiscences  of  Hindu  and  Buddhist  legend;  and  the  anUp 
quary  must  notice  the  distinctive  symbols  assigned  to  each,  in 
order  to  recogniie  the  statues  of  the  different  Jinas,  otherwise 
identical,  in  the  different  Jain  temples. 

The  Jains  are  divided  into  two  great  parties— the  Diiamtons, 
or  Sky-clad  Ones,  and  the  SvHimbarat,  or  the  Wbite-rabed 
Ones.  The  latter  have  only  as  yet  been  traced,  and  that  doubt- 
fully, a*  far  back  a*  the  sth  century  after  Christ;  the  fonnct  axe 
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almost  certainly  the  same  as  the  Nigaothas,  who  are  referred  to 
in  numerous  passages  of  the  Buddhist  Pali  Pitakas,  aiui  must 
therefore  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  6th  century  B.C.  In  many  of 
these  passages  the  Nigapthas  an  mentioned  as  contemporaneous 
with  the  Buddha;  and  details  enough  are  given  concerning  their 
leader  Nigaptha  Nita-putta  (that  is,  the  Nigantha  of  the 
JUtrika  dan)  to  enable  us  to  identify  him,  without  any  doubf, 
as  the  same  person  as  the  Vaddhamlna  Maht-vira  of  the  Jain 
books.  This  remaikable  confirmation,  from  the  scriptures  of  a. 
rival  religion,  of  the  Jain  tradition  is  conclusive  as  to  the  date 
of  Mahl-vlra.  The  Nigajthss  are  referred  to  in  one  of  Asoka's 
edicts  (Csr^as  Inicriptitnum,  Plate  zx.).  Unfortunately  the 
account  of  the  trarhings  of  Nigan(ha  Nita-putta  given  in  the 
Buddhist  scriptures  are,  like  those  of  the  Buddha's  teachings 
given  in  the  Biahmanical  literature,  very  meagre. 

Jam  Utcro/art.- The  Jain  scriptures  themselves,  though  based 
on  earlier  traditions,  are  not  older  in  their  present  form  than  the 
5th  century  of  our  en.  The  most  distincttvdy  sacred  books  are 
called  the  forrr-five  Agamas,  consistiiig  of  eleven  Aagas,  twelve 
Upangas.  ten  Paldooakas,  six  Chedas,  four  Maia-«Qtras  and  two 
other  books.  Devaddhi  Cagin,  who  occupies  among  the  Jains  a 
position  very  ainular  tp  that  occupied  among  the  Buddhists  by 
Buddliaghasa,  collected  the  then  exuting  tiaditions  and  teachings 
of  the  sect  into  these  forty-five  Xgamaa.  Like  the  Buddhist 
scriptures,  the  earlier  Jain  books  are  written  in  a  dialect  of  their 
own,  the  so-called  Tama  Prftkrit:  and  it  was  not  till  between 
A.D.  fooo  and  iroo  that  the  Jains  adopted  Sanskrit  as  their  literary 
language.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  publication 
and  elucidation  of  these  onginal  authorities. '  But  a  great  deal 
remains  yet  to  be  done.  The  oldest  boOks  now  in  the  posBcsaion  of 
the  modem  Jains  purport  to  go  back,  not  to  the  foundation  of  the 
existing  order  in  the  6th  centuiyB.c,  but  only  to  the  time  of  Bhad- 
rabahu,  three  centurirs  later.  The  whole  of  the  still  older  literature, 
on  which  the  revision  then  made  was  based,  the  so-called  Punas, 
have  been  lost.  And  the  existing  canonical  books,  while  preserving 
a  great  deal  that  was  probably  derived  from  them,  contain  much 
later  material.  The  problem  remains  to  sort  out  the  older  from  the 
later,  to  distinguish  between  the  earlier  form  of  the  faith  and  its 
subsequent  devdopnients,  and  to  collect  the  numerous  data  for  the 
eeneial,  social,  industrial,  religious  and  political  history  of  India. 
Professor  Weber  gave  a  fairly  full  and  caret ully-drawn-up  analysis  of 
the  whole  of  the  more  ancient  books  in  the  eecond  part  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  CSsta<«n<  >(  Ht  Samkrit  JdSS.  at  Berlin,  published  in 
1888,  and  in  vols.  xvi.  and  xviL  of  his  In^tck*  Staditn.  An  English 
ttanslatkin  of  these  last  was  poUisbed  first  in  the  Indian  Antiquary, 
and  then  separately  at  Bombay,  1893.  Profesior  Bhandarkar  gave 
an  account  of  the  contents  of  many  bter  works  in  his  Report  ou  tha 
Stank  far  Sanskrit  MSS.,  Bombay,  1883.  Only  a  small  bmnning 
has  been  made  in  editing  and  translating  these  works.  The  best 
pricis  of  a  long  book  can  neoessarily  only  deal  with  the  more  impor- 
tant features  in  it.  And  in  the  choice  of  what  should  be  included 
the  pr^eii-writer  snll  often  omit  the  points  some  subsequent  investi- 

Ktor  may  most  especially  want.  All  the  older  works  ought  there- 
re  M  be  edited  and  translated  in  full  and  nraperly  indend.  The 
Jains  themselves  have  now  printed  in  Bombay  a  complete  editbn 
of  their  sacred  books.  But  the  critical  value  of  this  edition,  and  of 
other  editions  of  separate  texts  printed  elsewhere  in  India,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Professor  Jacobi  has  edited  and  translated  the 
Xalpa  Satra,  containiiv  a  life  of  the  founder  of  the  Jain  order;  but 
this  can  scarcely  be  older  than  the  sth  century  of  our  era.  He  has 
also  edited  and  translated  the  Ay&ranya  SuUa  of  the  Svetambara 
Jains.  The  text,  published  by  the  Pali  Text  Society,  is  of  1 40  pages 
octavo.  The  first  part  of  it,  about  50  pages,  is  a  very  old  document 
on  the  Jain  views  as  to  conduct,  anid  the  remainder  consists  of 
appendices,  added  at  different  times,  00  the  same  subject.^  The 
oloer  part  may  go  back  as  early  as  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  and  it  sets 
out  more  especially  the  Iain  doctrine  of  lapas  or  self-mortification,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Buddhist  view,  which  condemned  ascetkism. 
The  rules  of  conduct  ia  tUs  book  are  for  members  of  the  order.  Dr 
Rudolf  Hoemie  edited  and  translated  an  ancient  work  on  the 
rules  of  conduct  for  laymen,  the  VvHiaia  Daiia.'  Professor  Leumann 
edited  another  of  the  older  works,  the  Aafapaiika  Sitra,  and  a 
fourth,  entitled  the  l>asa.*atMb'te  5Ilr»,  both  of  them  published  by 
the  German  Otientai  Society.  Praiessorjacobitianslated  two  more, 
the  VUaridkyiyaHa  and  the  SiUra  Kritanga.'  Finally  Or  Barnett 
has  translated  two  others  in  vol.  xvii.  of  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund  (new  series,  Ixindon,  1907).  Thus  about  one-fiftieth  part  of 
these  Interesting  and  valuable  old  reconls  is  now  accessible  to  the 
European  scholar.  The  sect  of  the  Svetambans  has  preserved  the 
oldest  literatures.    Dr  Hoemie  has  treated  of  the  eariy  history  ol 

<  Published  In  the  BibKoHeea  Indica,  Calcutta,  1S88. 

s  These  two,  and  the  other  two  mentioned  above,  form  vols.  L  and 
a.  of  his  Jaina  Snirai,  published  in  the  Saered  Books  of  <fa  East 
(1884,  1895). 
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thfeaintheProaeii»tsoflXeAtitluSociHy^BmfI{<»tt^ 
Several  ichoUn — noubly  BhirvanlU  Indraji,  Mr  Levis  Rice  and 
Hofrath  BQhler' — have  treat^  of  the  remarloible  archaeological 
diacoveries  lately  made.  These  confirm  the  older  lecords  in  many 
details,  and  show  that  the  Jains,  in  the  centuries  before  the  Christian 
en,  were  a  wealthy  and  important  body  in  widely  separated  part* 
ol  India. 

/smins. — The  most  distinguishing  outmrd  peculiarity  of 
:UahA-vIra  and  of  his  eailiest  foUowcn  was  their  practice  of 
going  fpiite  naked,  whence  the  term  Difomtara.  Against  this 
custom,  Gotama,  the  Buddha,  especially  warned  his  foUowen; 
and  it  is  refened  to  in  the  well-known  Greek  phrase,  Gymiuao- 
fUst,  used  already  by  Megasthenes,  which  applies  very  apUy  to 
the  Niganthas.  Even  the  earliest  name  Niga^tha,  which  means 
"  free  from  b<»ds,"  may  not  be  without  allusions  to  this  curious 
belief  in  the  sanctity  of  nakedness,  though  it  also  alluded  to 
freedom  from  the  bonds  of  sin  and  of  transmigration.  The  statues 
of  the  Jinas  in  the  Jain  temples,  some  of  which  are  of  enormous 
size,  are  still  always  quite  naked;  but  the  Jains  themselves 
have  abandoned  the  practice,  the  Digambaras  being  sky<lad  at 
|ncal-time  only,  and  the  Svet^mbaras  being  always  completely 
clothed.  And  even  among  the  Digambaras  it  is  only  the  re- 
cluses or  Yalis,  men  devoted  to  a  religious  life,  who  carry  out 
this  practice.  The  Jain  laity— the  StSi^uu,  or  disciples — do 
not  adopt  it. 

The  Jun  views  of  life  were,  in  the  most  important  and  essen- 
tial respects,  the  exact  reverse  of  the  Buddhist  views.  The 
two  orders,  Buddhist  and  Jain,  were  not  only,  and  from  the  first, 
independent,  but  directly  opposed  the  one  to  the  other.  In 
philosophy  the  Jains  are  the  most  thorough-going  supporters 
of  the  old  animistic  position.  .Nearly  everything,  accsiding  to 
them,  has  a  soul  within  its  outward  visible  shape — not  only  men 
and  animals,  but  also  all  plants,  and  even  particles  of  earth,  and 
of  irater  (when  it  is  cold),  and  fire  and  wind.  The  Buddhist 
theory,  as  is  well  known,  is  put  together  without  the  hypothesis 
of "  soiil "  at  alL  The  word  the  Jains  use  for  soul  is  /hu,  which 
means  life;  and  there  is  much  analogy  between  many  of  the 
expressions  they  use  and  the  view  that  the  ultimate  cells  and 
atoms  ate  all,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  sense,  alive.  They 
regard  good  iind  evil  and  space  as  ultimate  substances  which 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the  minute  souls  in  everything. 
And  their  best-known  position  in  regard  to  the  points  most 
discussed  in  philosophy  is  Syad-^Oda,  the  doctrine  that  you  may 
say  "  Yes  "  and  at  the  same  time  "  No  "  to  everything.  You 
can  affirm  the  eternity  of  the  world,  for  instance,  from  one  point 
of  view,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  it  from  another;  or,  at 
different  times  and  in  different  connexions,  you  may  One  day 
affirm  it  and  another  day  deny  it.  This  position  both  leads  to 
vagueness  of  thought  and  explains  why  Jainism  has  had  so  little 
influence  over  other  schools  of  philosophy  in  India.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jains  are  as  determined  in  their  views  of  asceti- 
cism (lapa))  as  they  were  compromising  in  their  views  of  philo* 
sophy.  Any  injury  done  to  the  "  souls  "  being  one  of  the  worst 
of  iniquities,  the  good  monk  should  not  wash  his  clothes  (indeed, 
the  most  austere  will  reject  clothes  altogether),  nor  even  wash 
his  teeth,  for  fear  of  injuring  living  things.  "  Subdue  the  body, 
chastise  thyself,  weaken  thyself,  just  as  fire  consumes  dry  wood." 
It  was  by  suppressing,  through  such  self-torture,  the  influence 
on  his  soul  of  all  sensations  that  the  Jain  could  obtain 
salvatioo.  It  is  related  of  the  founder  himself,  the  Mahl-vira, 
that  after  twelve  years'  penance  he  thus  obtained  NirvSna 
(Jacobi,  Joitttt  SUros,  i.  301)  before  he  entered  upon  bis  career 
(5  «  teacher.  And  through  the  rest  of  his  life,  till  he  died  at 
Plvi,  shortly  before  the  Buddba,  be  followed  the  same  habit 
of  continual  self-mortification.  The  Buddba,  on  the  other 
hand,  obtuned  Nirv&na  in  his  sjth  year,  under  the  Bo  tree, 
after  he  had  abandoned  penance;  and  through  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  spoke  of  penancs  as  quite  useless  from  his 
point  of  view. 

There  is  no  manual  of  Jainism  as  yet  published,  but  there  is  a 

'The  HaUhi  GumpU  and  three  other  insciwrioiu  at  Cutuck 
(Leyden,  lUs);  Sravana  Belgoiu  inscriptions  (Bangalore,  1889); 
Viinna  Oriental  Joumai,  vols.  ii.-v.;  Eptgrapkia  /iWM,  vols.  i-A«i. 
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great  deal  of  information  on  vuious  points  in  the  introductions 
to  the  works  referred  to  above.  Professor  Jacobi,  who  is  the  best 
authority  on  the  history  of  this  sect,  thus  sums  up  the  distinction 
between  the  MahA-vIra  and  the  Buddha: "  Maht-vira  was  rather 
of  the  ordinary  class  of  iehgious  men  in  India.  He  may  be 
allowed  a  talent  for  religious  matters,  but  he  possessed  not  the 
genius  vhich  Buddha  undoubtedly  had.  .  .  .  The  Buddha's 
philosophy  forms  a  system  based  on  a  few  fundamental  ideas, 
whilst  that  of  MahS-vtra  scarcely  forms  a  system,  but  is  merely  a 
sum  of  opinions  (pannaUii)  on  various  subjects,  no  fundamental 
ideas  bting  there  to  uphold  the  mass  of  metaphysical  matter. 
Besides  this,  .it  is  the  ethical  element  that  gives  to  the  Buddhist 
writings  their  superiority  over  those  of  the  Jains.  Maba-vira 
treated  ethics  as  oorollaiy  and  subordinate  to  bis  metapby»cs, 
with  which  he  was  chiefly  concerned." 

Additional  Adtroiities,— Bhadrab&hu's  Kalpa  Sutra,  the  re- 
cognized and  popular  manual  qf  tbe  Svetambara  Jains,  edited  with 
English  introductioa  by  Professor  Jacobi  (Leipug,  187O):  Hema- 
candra's  "  Yogs  S'tstram,"  edited  J^y  Wtndiich,  in  the  ZJalakrijt  da 
teultcketi  morf.  Ga.  for  1874;  "  Zwei  Jalna  Slotra,"  edited  in  the 
Inducht  Sladten,  vol.  xv. ;  Em  Fmimenl  dtr  BJiatawtl,  by  Professor 
Weber;  lltmoins  de  VAcadimie  it  Berlin  (1866);  Nirayantiya 
Sum,  edited  by  Dr  Wanen,  with  Dutch  Introductioa  (Amstctdan, 
1879) ;  Over  de  ^cdsdignstiie  en  wijsieeriu  Bepippen  der  JainaSt  by 
Dr  Warren  (hu  doctor-dissertation,  Zwolle,  1875):  Beitraf  ar 
Crammatik  dts  Jaina-prakrit.by  Dr  Edward  MQIIcr  (Berlin,  1876); 
Colebrooke's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  Mr  J.  Bocgeas  has  an  exhaustive  account 
of  the  Jain  Cave  Temples  (none  okier  than  the  7th  century)  in 
Fcrgusson  and  Burgess's  Oae  Temples  in  India  (London,  l8to>. 

See  also  Hopkins  Religions  of  India  (London,  1896),  pp.  386-96, 
and  J.  G.  Bohlcr  On  Uu  Indian  Seel  oj  the  Jainas,  edited  by  J. 
Burgess  (London,  1904).  (T.  W.  R.  D.) 

JAIPUR,  or  Jevtose,  a  dty  and  native  state  of  India  in  the 
Rajputana  agency.  The  dty  is  a  prospetous  place  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  famous 
Maharaja  Jai  Singh  II.,  who  founded  it  in  1728.  It  is  built  of 
piiUt  stucco  in  imitation  of  sandstone,  and  b  remarkable  for  the 
width  and  regularity  of  its  streets.  It  is  the  only  dty  in  India 
that  is  laid  out  in  rectangular  blocks,  and  it  is  divided  by  cross 
streets  into  six  equal  portions.  The  main  streets  are  in  fu 
wide  and  are  paved,  while  the  dty  is  h'ghted  by  gas.  The 
regularity  of  plan,  and  the  straight  streets  with  the  houses  all 
built  after  the  same  pkttem,  deprive  Jaipur  of  the  charm  of  tbe 
East,  while  the.paiqted  mod  walls  of  the  houses  give  it  the 
meretricious  air  of  stage  scenery.  The  huge  palace'  of  the 
maharaja  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  Another  noteworthy 
building  is  Jai  Singh's  observatory.  The  chief  industries  are  in 
metals  and  marble,  which  are  fostered  by  a  school  of  art,  founded 
in  1868.  There  is  also  a  wealthy  and  enterprising  community 
of  native  bankers.  The  dty  'bit  three  colleges  and  several 
hospitals.  Pop.  (1901),  160,16;.  The  andeot  capital  of  Jaipur 
was  Amber. 

The  Statx  or  jAmm,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  dty, 
has  a  total  area  of  i  s, 579  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  3, 658, 666,  showing 
a  decrease  of  6  %  in  the  decade.  The  estimated  revenue  is 
£430,000,  and  the  tribute  £37,000.  The  centre  of  the  state  is  a 
sandy  and  barren  plain  1,600  ft.  above  sea-levd,  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  ranges  of  hills  tunning  north  and  south.  On  the  N.  and 
W.  it  Is  bounded  by  a  broken  chain  of  hills,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Aiavalli  moantaim,  beyond  which  lies  the  sandy  desert  of 
Rajputana.  Tbe  soil  is  generally  sandy.  The  hills  are  more 
or  less  covered  with  jungle  trees,  of  no  value  except  for  fuel 
Towards  the  S.  and  E.  the  soil  becomes  more  fertile.  Salt  is 
hugely  manufactured  and  exported  from  the  Sambhar  lake, 
which  is  worked  by  the  goverimient  of  India  under  an  arrange-  I 
ment  with  the  states  of  Jaipur  and  Jodhpur.  It  yidds  salt  o(  a 
very  high  quality.  The  state  is  travelled  by  the  Kajpotana 
railway,  with  branches  to  Agra  and  Delhi. 

The  maharaja  of  Jaipur  bdongs  to  the  Kachwaha  dan  of 
Rajputs,  daimiog  descent  from  Rama,kingofAjodhya.Thestale 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  about  iisg  by  Dhula  Rai,  from 
Gwalior,  who  with  his  Kachwahas  is  said  to  have  absorbed  or 
driven  out  the  petty  chiefs.  The  Jaipur  house  furnished  to  the 
Moguls  some  of  their  most  distinguished  generals.  Among 
then  -me  Man  Siagh,  who  fought  in  Otiiia  and  Assam;  Jai 
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Singh,  oommonly  known  by  bis  imp«rial  titia  oi  Mirui  Raja, 
wliose  name  appears  in  all  the  wan  of  Aurangzeb  in  the  Dcccan; 
and  Jai  Singli  II.,  or  Sawai  Jai  Singh,  the  famous  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer,  and  the  founder  of  Jaipur  city.  Toward* 
the  end  of  the  jSth  century  the  Jata  of  fiharatpur  and  the  diief 
of  Alwar  each  annexed  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Jaipur. 
By  the  end  of  the  century  the  state  was  in  great  confusion, 
distracted  by  internal  broils  and  impoverished  by  tlw  exactioo* 
of  the  Mahrattas.  The  disputes  between  the  chiefs  of  Jaipur 
and  Jodbpur  had  brought  both  states  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and 
Amir  Khan  with  the  Pindaris  was  exhausting  the  country.  By 
a  treaty  in  1818  the  protection  of  the  British  was  extended  to 
Jaipur  and  an  annual  tribute  fixed.  In  1835  there  was  a  serious 
disturbance  in  the  city,  after  which  the  British  government  took 
measures  to  insist  upon  order  and  to  reform  the  administration 
as  well  as  to  support  its  effective  action;  and  the  state  has 
gradually  become  well-governed  and  prosperous.  During  the 
Mutiny  of  1857  the  raaharaja  assisted  the  British  in  every  way 
that  lay  in  his  power.  Maharaja  Madho  Singh,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.V.O., 
was  born  in  1861,  and  succeeded  in  1882.  He  is  distinguished 
for  his  enlightened  administration  and  his  patronage  of  art. 
He  was  one  of  the  princes  who  visited  England  at  the  time  of 
King  Edward's  coronation  in  1903,  It  was  he  who  started  and 
endowed  with  a  donation  of  rs  lakhs,  afterwards  increased  to 
JO  lakhs,  of  rupees  (£r33,ooo)  the  "  Indian  People's  Famine 
Fund."  The  Jaipur  imperial  service  transport  corps  s»w  service 
in  the  Cbitral  and  Tirah  campaigns. 

JAISALHER,  or  jEYSbutEKf,  a  town  and  native  state  of 
India  in  the  Rajputana  agency.  The  town  stands  on  a  ridge 
of  yellowish  sandstone,  crowned  by  a  fort,  which  contains  the 
palace  and  several  ornate  Jain  temples.  Many  of  the  houses 
and  templet  are  finely  Kulptuted.  Pop.  (1901),  7137.  The 
area  of  the  state  is  16,063  sq.  m.  In  tgoi  the  population  was 
73,370,  showing  a  decrease  of  37%  in  ten  years,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  famine.  The  estimated  revenue  is  about  £6000; 
there  is  no  tribute.  Jaisalmer  is  almost  entirely  a  sandy  waste, 
forming  a  part  of  the  great  Indian  desert.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  country  is  that  of  an  interminable  sea  of  sandhills,  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  some  rising  to  a  height  of  150  ft.  Those  in  the 
west  are  covered  with  phog  bushes,  those  in  the  east  with  tufts 
of  long  grass.  Water  is  scarce,  and  generally  brackish;  the 
average  depth  of  the  wells  is  said  to  be  about  150  ft.  There  are 
no  perennial  streams,  and  only  one  small  fiver,  the  Kakni,  which, 
after  flowing  a  distance  of  28  m.,  spreads  over  a  large  surface  of 
flat  ground,  and  forms  a  lake  or  jhii  called  the  Bhuj-Jhil.  The 
climate  is  dry  and  healthy.  Throughout  Jaisalmer  only  rain-* 
crops,  such  as  to;ra,  joar,  mttk,  til,  &c.,  are  grown;  spring  crops 
of  wheat,  barley,  tic,  are  very  rare.  Owing  to  the  scant 
rainfall,  irrigation  ia^lmost  unknown. 

The  main  part  of  the  population  lead  a  wanderine  life,  grazing 
their  flocks  and  herds.  Large  herds  of  camels,  homed  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats  are  kept.  The  principal  trade  is  in  wool,  gAi,  camels, 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  chief  imports  arc  grain,  su^r,  foreign  cloth, 
piece-goods,  &c.  Education  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Jam  priests  are  the 
chief  schoolmasters,  and  their  teaching  is  elementary.  The  ruler  of 
Jaisalmer  is  styled  makarawal.  The  state  sudered  from  famine  in 
1897,  1900  and  other  years,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  had  to 
incur  a  heavy  debt  for  extraordifuuy  expenditure.  There  aie  no 
railways. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Bhatti  Raiputs,  who  take  tMr 
name  from  an  ancestor  named  Bhatti,  renowned  ^^  a  warrior  when 
the  tribe  were  located  in  the  Punjab.  Shortly  after  this  the  clan 
was  driven  southwards,  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  Indian  desert, 
which  was  thenceforth  its  home,  Deoraj,  a  famous  prince  of 
the  Bhatti  Family,  is  esteemed  the  real  founder  of  the  present 
Jaisalmer  dynasty,  and  with  him  the  title  of  r&anl  commenced. 
la  1156  Jiisal.  the  sixth  in  succession  from  Deori&j,  founded  the  fort 
and  city  of  jaisalmer,  and  made  it  his  capital.  In  1294  the  Bhattia 
•oenragedtne  emperor  Alft-ed-dln  that  hisarmy  captured  and  sacked 
the  fort  and  city  of  Jaisalmer,  so  that  for  some  time  it  was  quite 
deserted.  -  After  this  there  is  nothing  to  record  till  the  time  of  RAwal 
Sabal  Singh,  whose  reign  marks  an  epoch  in  Bhatti  history  in  that  ha 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Mogul  emperor  Shah  JahAn. 
The  faisalmer  princes  had  now  arrived  at  the  height  of  their  power, 
but  fniai  this  time  till  the  accession  of  Riiwal  Mulr&j  in  1762  the 
fortunes  of  the  stale  rapidly  declined,  and  most  of  its  outlying 
provinces  were  lost.    In  1818  Mulrilj  entered  into  political  relauons 
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with  the  British.    Makaoawal  Solivahan,  bom  in  |S<7,  succeeded 
to  the  chiefship  in  1891. 

JiUCE  (pronounced  KoUk),  a  town  of  Bosnia,  situated  on  the 
Pliva  and  Vrbas  riven,  and  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway 
from  Serajevo,  62  m.  S.E.  Pop.  (1895),  about  4000.  Jajcc 
occupies  a  conical  bill,  overlooking  one  of  the  finest  waterfalls 
in  Europe,  where  the  Pliva  rushes  down  into  the  Vrbas,  100  ft. 
below,  liic  14'th  century  citadel  which  crowns  this  hill  is  said 
to  have  been  built  for  Hrvoje,  duke  of  Spalato,  on  the  model  of 
the  Castcl  del'  Uovo  at  Naples;  but  the  resemblance  is  very 
slight,  and  although  both  Jajce  and  uovo  signify  "  an  egg,"  the 
town  probably  derives  its  name  from  the  shape  of  the  bill 
The  ruined  church  of  St  Luke,  said  by  legend  to  be  the  Evan- 
gelist's burial  place,  has  a  fine  Italian  belfry,  and  dates  from  the 
iSth  century.  Jezcro,  $  m.  W.  of  Jajce,  contains  the  Turkish 
fort  of  Djol-Hissar,  or  "  the  Lake-Fort."  In  this  neighbourhood 
a  line  of  waterfalls  and  meres,  formed  by  the  Pliva,  stretches 
for  several  miles,  enclosed  by  steep  rocks  and  fotest-clad  moun- 
tains. The  power  supplied  by  the  main  fall,  at  Jajce,  is  used' 
for  industrial  purposes,  but  the  beauty  of  the  town  remains 
unimpaired. 

From  1463  to  1538  Jajce  was  the  principal  outwork  of  eastern 
Christendom  against  the  Turks.  Venice  contributed  money  for 
its  defence,  and  Hungary  provided  armies;  while  the  pope 
entreated  all  Christian  monarchs  to  avert  its  fall.  In  1463 
Mahomet  II.  had  seized  more  than  75  Bosnian  fortresses,  includ- 
ing Jajce  itself;  and  the  last  independent  king  of  Bosnia,  Stephen 
Tomasevif,  bad  been  beheaded,  or,  according  to  one  tradition, 
flayed  alive,  before  the  walls  of  Jajce,  on  a  spot  still  called' 
Kraljaa  Poljc,  the  "  King's  Field."  His  cofRn  and  skeleton' 
arc  still  displayed  in  St  Luke's  Church.  The  Hungarians,  under 
King  Mai  thiasl.,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  reconquered  the  greater 
part  of  Bosnia  during  the  same  year;  and,  although  Mahomet 
returned  in  1464,  he  was  again  defeated  at  Jajce,  and  compelled 
to  flee  before  another  Hungarian  advance.  In  r467  Hungarian 
bans,  or  military  governors,  were  appointed  lo  rule  in  north- 
west Bosnia,  and  in  1473  Matthias  appointed  Micolaus  Vjlaki 
king  of  the  country,  with  Jajce  for  his  capital.  This  kingdom 
lasted,  in  fact,  for  59  years;  but,  after  the  death  oi  Vjlaki,. in 
1493,  its  rulers  only  bore  the  title  of  ban,  and  of  tojvoi.  In 
1500  the  Turks,  under  Bajazet  II.,  were  crushed  at  Jajce  by  the 
Hungarians  under  John  Corvinus;  and  several  other  attacks  were 
repelled  between  1520  and  r526.  But  in  1526  the  Hungarian 
power  was  destroyed  at  Mohics;  and  in  1528  Jajce  was  forced 
to  surrender. 

See  Brilss,  "  Jajce,  die  alte  K6nigstadt  Bosnicns,"  in  DnlKk* 
teog.  BliUtr,  pp.  71-83  (Bremen,  1899), 

JAJPUR,  or  jAjross,  a  town  si  British  Indit,  in  Cuttack  dis- 
trict, Bengal,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baitaroni  river. 
Pop.  (1901),  i3,iri.  It  was  the  capitalofOrissa  under  the  Kesati 
dynasty  until  the  izth  century,  when  it  was  superseded  by 
Cuttack.  In  Jijpur  are  numerous  ruins  of  temples,  KUlptures, 
&C.,  and  a  large  and  beautiful  sun  pillar. 

JAKOB,  LUDWIS  HEINRICH  VON  (17SO-1827),  German 
eooaomiat,  was  bom  at  Wettin  on  the  96tb  of  February  1759. 
In  1777  be  entered  the  university  of  Halle.  In  1780  he  was 
appointed  teacher  at  the  gymnasium,  and  in  I79t  professor  o{ 
philosophy  at  the  .university.  The  suppression  of  the  university 
of  Halle  having  been  decreed  by  Napoleon,  Jakob  betook  himself 
to  Russia,  where  in  1807  be  was  appointed  professor  of  political 
economy  at  KbarkoS,  and  in  1809  a  member  of  the  government 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  finances  of  the  empire.  In  the 
following  year  he  b<eame  president  of  the  commission  for  the 
revision  of  criminal  law,  and  he  at  the  some  time  obtained  aa 
important  office  in  the  finance  department,  with  the  tank  of 
counsellor  of  state;  but  in  1S16  li«  returned  to  Halle  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  political  economy.  He  died  at  Lauchstldt  on  the 
33nd  of  July  1837. 

Shortly  after  his  first  appointment  to  a  professorship  in  Halle 
Jakob  iiad  Ixgun  to  turn  his  attention  rather  to  the  practical  than 
the  speculative  side  of  philosophy,  and  in  1805  he  published  at 
Halle  Lehrbuck  dtr  Naiionai6konomie,  in  which  he  was  the  fii^  t9 
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advocate  in  Gemuny  the  neccflsity  of  a  distinct  Kience  dealing 
specially  with  the  subject  oC  national  wealth.  His  principal  other 
works  are  Grwidnu  diraitHMuua  J^Ct*  (Halle,  1 788) :  CnniifAie  ikr 
Pduticiultitbuiit  and  PtIutiatulaUen  (Leipzig,  1S09);  Einleilung 


JAKOVA—JALAP 


in  das  Sluiium  der  Slaatimistmsckafltn  <Halle,  1819) :  Eilmrf  tines 
CrimuutttuUbmcks  fir  iai  nansckt  Stick  (Halle,  iSli)  and 
SuuHfinaiumiuiuduifl  (a  v<>l>-<  Halle,  I8ai). 

JAKOVA  (also  written  Diakova,  Cyakovo  and  G;ako- 
vica),  a  town  of  Albania,  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet 
of  Kossovo;  on  the  river  Erenik,  a  right-hand  tributary  of  the 
White  Drin.  Pop.  (1905)  about  11,000.  Jakova  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  Alpine  region  which  extends  from  the  Montenegrin 
frontier  to  the  Drin  and  White  Dtin.  This  region  has  never 
been  thoroughly  explored,  or  brought  under  effective  Turkish 
rule,  on  account  of  the  inaccessible  character  of  its  mountains 
and  forests,  and  the  lawlessness  of  its  inhabitants — a  group  of 
two  Roman  Catholic  and  three  Moslem  tribes,  known  collectively 
as  the  Malsia  Jakovy,  whose  official  representative  resides  in 
Jakova. 

JAKuHSt  an  aboriginal  race  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  They 
have  become  much  mixed  with  other  tribes,  and  are  found 
throughout  the  south  of  the  peninsula  and  ailong  the  coasts. 
The  purest  types  are  straight-haired,  exhibit  marked  Mongolian 
characteristics  and  are  closely  related  to  the  Malays.  They  are 
probably  a  branch  of  the  Pre-Malays,  the  "  savage  Malays  *'  of 
A.  R.  Wallace.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups:  (i)  Jakuns 
of  the  jungle,  (3)  Jakuns  of  the  sea  or  Orang  Laut.  The  latter 
■et  of  tribes  now  comprise  the  remnants  of  the  pirates  or  "  sea- 
gipsies  "  of  the  Malaccan  straits.  The  Jakuns,  who  must  be 
studied  in  conjunction  with  the  other  aboriginal  peoples  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  the  SemangsandtheSakais,arenot  so  dwarfish 
as  those.  The  head  is  round;  the  skin  varies  from  olive-brown 
to  dark  copper;  the  face  is'ffat  and  the  lower  jaw  square.  The 
nose  is  thick  and  short,  with  wide,  open  nostrils.  The  cheek- 
bones are  high  and  well  marked.  The  hair  has  a  blue-black  tint, 
eyes  are  black  and  the  beard  is  scanty.  The  Jakuns  live  a  wild 
forest  life,  and  in  general  habits  much  resemble  the  Sakai,  being 
but  little  in  advance  of  the  latter  in  social  conditions  except 
where  they  come  into  close  contact  with  the  Malay  peoples. 

JALALABAD,  or  Jellalabad,  a  town  and  province  of 
Afghanistan.  The  town  lies  at  a  height  of  1950  ft.  in  a  plain 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Kabul  river,  $6  m.  from  Kabul  and 
76  from  Peshawar.  Estimated  pop.,  4000.  Between  it  and 
Peshawar  intervenes  the  Khybcr  Pass,  and  between  it  and  Kabul 
the  passes  of  Jagdalak,  Khurd  Kabul,  &c.  The  site  was  chosen 
by  the  emperor  Baber,  and  he  laid  out  some  gardens  here;  but 
the  town  itself  was  built  by  his  grandson  Akbar  in  A.D.  1560. 
It  resembles  the  city  of  Kabul  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  has  one 
central  bazaar,  the  streets  generally  being  very  narrow.  The 
most  notable  episode  in  the  history  of  the  place  is  the  famous 
defence  by  Sir  Robert  Sale  during  the  first  Afghan  war,  when  he 
held  the  town  from  November  i84t  to  April  1841.  On  its 
evacuation  in  1841  General  Pollock  destroyed  the  defences,  but 
they  were  rebuilt  in  1878.  The  town  is  now  fortified,  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall  with  bastions  and  loopholes.  The  province  of 
Jalalabad  is  about  80  m.  in  length  by  35  in  width,  and  includes 
the  large  district  of  Laghnun  north  of  the  Kabul  river,  as  well 
as  that  on  the  south  called  Ningrabar.  The  climate  of  Jalalabad 
is  similar  to  that  of  Peshawar.  As  a  strategical  centre  Jalalabad 
is  one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  Afghanistan,  for  it 
dominates  the  entrances  to  the  Laghman  and  theKunar  valleys; 
commanding  routes  to  Chitral  or  India  north  of  the  Khyber,  as 
well  as  the  Kabul-Peshawar  road. 

JALAP,  a  cathartic  drug  consisting  of  the  tuberous  roots  of 
Ipcmaea  Purga,  a  convolvulaceous  plant  growing  on  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  Mexican  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  5000  to 
8000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  more  especially  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chiconquiaco,  and  near  San  Salvador  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Cofre  de  Pcrote.  Jalap  has  been  known  in 
Europe  since  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  city  of  Jalapa  in  Mexico,  near  which  it  grows, 
but  its  botanical  source  was  not  accurately  determined  until 
18 19,  when  Dr.  J.  R.  Coxe  of  Philadelphia  published  a  description 


and  coloured  figure  taken  from  living  plants  sent  him  two  yois 
previously  from  Mexico.  The  jalap  plant  has  slender  herbaceous 
twining  stems,  with  alternately  placed  heart-shaped  pointed 
leaves  and  salver-shaped  deep  purplish-pink  flowers.  The 
underground  stems  are  slender  andcreeping;  their  vertical  roots 
enlarge  and  form  turnip-shaped  tubers.  The  roots  are  dug  up 
in  Mexico  throughout  the  year,  and  are  suspended  to  dry  in  a 
net  over  the  hearth  of  the  Indians'  huts,  and  hence  acquire  a 
smoky  odour.  The  large  tubers  are  often  gashed  to  cause  them 
to  dry  mote  quickly.  In  their  form  they  vary  from  spindle- 
shaped  to  ovoid  or  globular,  and  in  size  from  a  pigeon's  egg  to  a 
man's  fist.  Externally  they  arc  brown  and  marked  with  small 
transverse  paler  scars,  and  internally  they  present  a  dirty  white 


Jalap  Upemata  Pmrta) ;  about  half  natural 


resinous  or  starchy  fracture.  The  ordinary  drug  is  distinguished 
in  commerce  as  Vera  Cruz  jalap,  from  the  name  of  the  pott 
whence  it  is  shipped. 

Jalap  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years  in  India,  chiefly  at 
Ootacamund,  and  grows  there  as  easily  as  a  yam,  often  producing 
clusters  of  tubers  weighing  over  9  lb;  but  these,  as  they  differ  in 
appearance  from  the  commercial  article,  have  not  as  yet  obtained 
a  place  in  the  English  market.  They  ate  found,  however,  to  be 
rich  in  resin,  containing  18%.  In  Jamaica  also  the  plant  has 
been  grown,  at  first  amongst  the  cinchona  trees,  but  more  recently 
in  new  ground,  as  it  was  found  to  exhaust  the  soil. 

Besides  Mexican  or  Vera  Cruz  jalap,  a  drug  called  Tampico 
jalap  has  been  imported  for  some  years  in  considerable  quantity. 
It  has  a  much  more  shrivelled  appearance  and  paler  colour  IhaD 
ordinary  jalap,  and  lacks  the  small  transverse  scars  present  io 
the  true  drug.  This  kind  of  jalap,  the  Purga  de  Sierra  Gorda 
of  the  Mexicans,  was  traced  by  Hanbury  to  Iftmaea  nmuUttu. 
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It  gnm  in  Meiico  along  tlie  mountiin  range  of  the  Sierra  Gorda 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Luis  de  la  Paz,  from  which  district 
it  is  carried  down  to  Tanpico,  whence  it  is  exported.  A  tliird 
variety  of  jalap  known  as  woody  jalap,  male  jalap,  or  Oritaba 
loot,  or  by  the  Mexicans  as  Purgo  macho,  is  derived  from 
tfmaec  erUaUmii,  a  plant  of  Oritaba.  The  mot  occurs  in 
fibrous  pieces,  which  are  usually  rectangular  blocks  of  irregular 
(hape,  >  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  and  are  evidently  portions  of  a 
large  root.    It  is  only  occasionally  met  with  in  commerce. 

The  doie  of  jalap  is  from  five  to  twenty  graini,  the  Britiah  Phar- 
macopeia directing  tliat  it  muit  contain  from  9  to  ii  %  of  the 
lesin,  which  is  given  in  doaefl  of  two  to  five  grains.  One  preparation 
of  tliis  drug  is  m  common  use,  the  Puhns  Jtuapat  Compoiitus,  which 
coiuists  0(^5  parts  of  jalap,  9  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  I  of  ginger. 
The  dose  is  from  20  grains  to  a  drachm.  It  is  best  given  m  the 
maximum  dose  which  causes  the  minimum  of  irritation. 

The  chief  constituents  of  jalap  resin  are  two  glucosides — comd' 
nUn  SLTidjaiapin — sugar,  starch  and  gum.  Convolvulin  constitutes 
neaiiy  30  %  of  the  resin.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  and  is  more  active 
than  jalapin.  It  is  not  used  separately  in  medicine.  Jalapin  is 
present  in  about  the  same  proportions.  It  dissolves  readily  in  ether, 
and  has  a  soft  resinous  consistence.  It  may  be  given  in  half-grain 
doses,  ft  is  the  active  principle  of  the  allied  drug  xcammony. 
According  to  Mayer,  the  formula  of  convolvulin  is  CtiHwt)ii,  and  that 
of  ialaptnCnHiA)ii. 

jalap  is  a  typical  hydragogue  purgative,  causing  the  excretion  of 
more  fluid  than  scammony,  out  produdng  less  stimulation  of  the 
muscular  wall  of  the  bowel.  For  both  reasons  it  is  preferable  to 
scammony.  It  was  shown  by  Professor  Rutherford  at  Edinburgh 
to  be  a  powerful  secretory  cholagoguc,  an  action  possessed  by  few 
hydmgogue  purgatives.  The  stimulation  of  the  liver  is  said  to 
depend  upon  the  solution  of  the  resin  by  the.  intestinal  secretion. 
The  drog  is  largely  employed  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease  and  dropsy 
from  any  cause,  being  especially  useful  when  the  liver  shares  in  the 
general  venous  congestion.  It  is  not  much  used  in  ordinary  constipa- 
tion. 

JALAPA,  XxuPA,  or  Haufa,  a  city  of  the  state  of  Ven  Cniz, 
Mexico,  70  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  the  port  of  Vera  Crux.  Pop. 
(1900),  20,388.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the 
nerra  which  separates  the  central  plateau  from  the  titna  calienit 
of  the  Gulf  Coast,  at  an  elevation  of  4300  ft.,  and  with  the  Cofre 
de  Perate  behind  it  rising  to  a  height  of  13,419  ft.  Its  climate 
u  cool  and  healthy  and  the  town  is  frequented  in  the  hot  season 
by  the  wealthier  residents  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  city  is  well  built, 
in  the  old  Spanish  style.  Among  its  public  buildings  are  a  fine 
old  church,  a  Franciscan  convent  founded  by  Cortex  in  1 556,  and 
three  hospitals,  one  of  which,  that  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  dates 
Irora  colonial  times.  The  neighbouring  valleys  and  slopes  are 
fertile,  and  in  the  forests  of  this  region  is  found  the  plant  Oalap), 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  place.  Jalapa  was  for  a  time  the 
capital  of  the  state,  but  its  political  and  commercial  importance 
has  declined  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  between  Vera 
Cmz  and  the  dty  of  Mexico.  It  manufactures  pottery  and 
leather. 

JALAOM,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Allahabad 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  Pop.  of  town  (i90t),  8573. 
Formerly  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Mahratta  governor,  but  never 
the  headquarters  of  the  district,  which  are  at  Orat 

The  DisTMCT  or  Jalahn  has  an  area  of  1477  sq.  m.  It  Hes 
oitirely  within  the  level  plain  of  Bundelkhand,  north  of  the  hill 
country,  and  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  Jumna  and  its  tribn- 
taries  the  Betwa  and  PahuJ.  The  central  region  thus  enclosed 
is  a  dead  level  of  cultivated  land,  almost  destitute  of  trees,  and 
sparsely  dotted  with  villages.  The  southern  portion  presents 
alnnost  one  unbroken  sheet  of  cultivation.  The  boundary  rivets 
form  the  only  interesting  feature  in  Jalaun.  The  river  Non 
flows  through  the  centre  of  the  district,  which  it  drains  by 
innumerable  small  ravines  instead  of  watering.  Jalann  has 
suffered  much  from  the  noxious  iaxs  grass,  owing  to  the  spread 
of  which  many  villages  have  been  abandoned  and  their  lands 
thrown  out  of  cultivation.  Pop.  (1901),  399,716,  showing  an 
increase  of  t%.  The  two  largest  towns  are  Kunch  (15,888), 
and  Kalpi  (10,139).  The  district  is  traversed  by  the  line  of  the 
Indian  Midland  railway  from  Jhansi  to  Cawnpore.  A  small  part 
of  it  is  watered  by  the  Betwa  canal.  Grain,  oU-sceds,  cotton 
and  gU  are  exported. 


In  early  times  Jalatm  seems  to  have  been  the  home  of  two 
Rajput  dans,  the  Chandels  in  the  east  and  the  Kachwahas  in 
thewest.  The  town  of  Kalpi  on  the  Jumna  was  conquered  for  the 
princes  of  Ghor  as  early  as  1 196.  Early  in  the  14th  century  the 
Bundelas  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Jalaun,  and  even  succeeded 
in  holding  the  fortified  post  of  Kalpi.  That  important  possession 
was  soon  recovered  by  the  Mussulmans,  and  passed  under  the 
sway  of  the  Mogul  emperors.  Akbar's  governors  at  Kalpi 
maintained  a  nominal  authority  over  the  surraunding  district; 
and  the  Bundela  chiefs  were  in  a  state  of  chronic  revolt,  which 
culminated  in  the  war  of  independence  under  Chhatar  Sal.  On 
the  outbreak  of  his  rebellion  in  2671  he  occupied  a  large  province 
to  the  south  of  the  Jumna.  Setting  out  from  this  basis,  and 
assisted  by  the  Mahnttas,  he  reduced  the  whole  of  Bundelkhand. 
On  his  death  he  bequeathed  one-third  of  liis  dominions  to  his 
Mahratta  allies,  who  before  long  succeeded  in  aimexing  the  whole 
of  Bundelkhanq.  Under  Mahntta  rule  the  country  was  a  prey 
to  constant  anarchy  and  intestine  strife.  To  this  period  must 
be  traced  the  origin  of  the  poverty  and  desolatioa  which  are  still 
conspicuous  throughout  the  district.  In  1806  Kalpi  was  made 
over  to  the  Britiah,  and  in  1840,  on  the  death  of  Nana  Gobind 
Ras,  his  possessions  lapsed  to  them  also.  Various  interchanges 
of  territory  took  place,  and  in  1856  the  present  boundaries  were 
substantially  settled.  Jalaun  had  a  bad  reputation  during  the 
Mutiny.  When  the  news  of  the  rising  at  Cawnpore  reached 
Kalpi,  the  men  of  the  S3rd  native  infantry  deserted  their  officers, 
and  in  June  the  Jhansi  mutiiKeis  reached  the  district,  and  began 
their  murder  of  Europeans.  The  inhabitants  everywhere 
revelled  in  the  licence  of  plunder  and  murder  which  the  Mutiny 
had  spread  through  all  Bundelkhand,  and  it  was  not  till  Septem- 
ber 1858  that  the  rebels  were  finally  defeated. 

JAlisCO,  Xausco,  or  Guadalajaka,  a  Pacific  coast  stats 
of  Mexico,  of  very  irregular  shape,  bounded,  beginning  on  the 
N.,  by  the  territory  of  Tcpic  and  the  states  of  Durango,  Zacatccas, 
Aguas  Calientes,  Guanajuato,  Michoadin,  and  Colima.  Pop. 
(1900),  1,153,891.  Area,  31,846  sq.m.  Jalisco  is  traversed  from 
N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  by  the  Sierra  Madre,  locally  known  as  the 
Sierra  de  Nayarit  and  Sierra  de  Jalisco,  which  divides  the  state 
into  a  low  heavily  forested  coastal  plain  and  a  high  plateau, 
region,  part  of  the  great  An&huac  table-land,  with  an  avenge 
elevation  of  about  5000  ft.,  broken  by  spurs  and  flanking  ranges 
of  moderate  height.  The  sierra  region  is  largely  volcanic  and 
earthquakes  are  frequent;  in  the  S.  are  the  active  volcanoes  of 
Colima  (12,750  ft.)  and  the  Nevado  de  Colima  (14,363)  ft.).  The 
fierra  calUnie  zone  of  the  coast  is  tropical,  humid,  and  unfavour- 
able to  Europeans,  while  the  inland  plateaus  vary  from  sub- 
tropical to  temperate  and  are  generally  drier  and  healthful. 
The  greater  part  of  the  state  is  drained  by  the  Rio  Grande  de 
Lerma  (called  the  Santiago  on  its  lower  course)  and  its  tribu- 
taries, chief  of  which  is  the  Rio  Verde.  Lakes  are  numerous; 
the  largest  are  the  Chapala,  about  80  m.  long  by  10  to  35  m.  wide, 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  roost  beautiful  inland  sheets  of 
water  in  Mexico,  the  Sayula  and  the  Magdalena,  noted  for  their 
abundance  of  fish.  The  agricultural  products  of  Jalisco  include 
Indian  corn,  wheat  and  beans  on  the  uplands,  and  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  rice,  indigo  and  tobacco  in  the  warmer  districts.  Rubber 
and  palm  oil  are  natural  forest  products  of  the  coastal  zone. 
Stock-raising  is  an  important  occupation  in  some  of  the  more 
elevated  districts.  The  mineral  resources  include  silver,  gold, 
cinnabar,  copper,  bismuth,  and  various  precious  stones.  There 
are  reduction  works  of  the  old-fashioned  type  and  some  manu- 
factures, including  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  pottery,  refined 
sugar  and  leather.  The  commercial  activities  of  the  state 
contribute  much  to  its  prosperity.  There  is  a  large  percentage 
of  Indians  and  mestiaM  in  the  population.  The  capital  is 
Guadalajara,  and  other  important  towns  with  their  populations 
In  tpoo  (unless  otherwise  stated)  are:  Zapotlancjo  (20,275),  21m. 
E.  by  N.  of  Guadalajara;  Ciudad  Guzmin  (17,374  in  1895), 
£0  m.  N.E.  of  Colima;  Lagos  (14,716  in  1895),  a  mining  town 
100  m.  E.N.E.  of  Guadalajara  on  the  Mexican  Central  railway; 
Tamazula  (8783  in  1895);  Sayula  (7883);  Autl&n  (771S); 
TeocaMche  (8881);  Amecs  (72t'>  'm  1895),  in  a  fertile  agricultural 
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region  OB  the  western  (lopes  of  the  siemi;  Cocula  (7090  in 
1895);  and  Zacoalco  (6516).  Jalisco  wu  fint  invaded  by  the 
Spaniard!  about  1516  and  was  soon  aftenraidt  conquered  by 
Nuiio  de  Guzman.  It  once  formed  part  of  tbe  rtytu  of  Nueva 
Galicia,  which  also  included  Aguas  Calientes  and  Zacatecas.  In 
1889  ill  area  was  much  reduced  by  a  subdivision  of  its  coastal 
zone,  which  was  set  apart  as  the  territory  of  Tepic. 

JALNA,  or  Jadina,  a  town  in  Hyderabad  state,  India,  on  the 
Godavari  branch  of  the  Nizam's  railway,  and  }io  m.  N.E.  of 
Bombay.  Pop.  (1901),  90,170.  Until  1903  it  was  a  cantonment 
of  the  Hyderabad  contingent,  originally  established  in  1817,  Its 
gardens  produce  fruit,  which  is  largely  exported.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  liver  Kundlika  is  the  trading  town  of 
Kadirabad;  pop.  (1901),  11, 159. 

JAIf  AIOURI.  or  Julpigoree,  a  town  and  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  Rajshahi  division  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 
The  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tista,  with  a  station 
on  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway  about  300  m.  due  N.  of  Calcutta. 
Pop.  (1901),  970S.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  division. 

The  District  or  Jalfaio<7si  (organized  in  1869)  occupies  an 
irregularly  shaped  tract  south  of  Darjeeling  and  Bhutan  and 
north  of  the  state  of  Kuch  Behar^  It  includes  the  Western 
Dwars,  annexed  from  Bhutan  after  the  war  of  1864-186$.  Area, 
j,96j  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  787.380,  an  increase  of  16%  in  the 
decade.  The  district  is  divided  into  a  "  regulation  "  tract,  lying 
towards  the  south-west,  and  a  strip  of  country,  about  32  m.  in 
width,  running  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  and  known  as 
the  Western  Dwars.  The  former  is  a  continuous  expanse  of 
level  paddy  fields,  only  broken  by  groves  of  bamboos,  palms, 
and  fruit-trees.  The  frontier  towards  Bhutan  is  formed  by  the 
Siochula  mountain  range,  some  pealts  of  which  attain  an  elevation 
of  6000  ft.  It  Is  thickly  wooded  from  base  to  summit.  The 
principal  rivers,  proceeding  from  west  to  east,  are  the  Mahan- 
anda,  Karatoya,  Tista,  Jaldhaka,  Duduya,  Muinai,  Tursa, 
Kaljani,  Raidak,  and  Sankoe.  The  most  important  is  the 
Tista,  which  forms  a  valuable  means  of  water  communication. 
Lime  is  quarried  in  the  lower  Bhutan  hills.  The  Western  Dwars 
are  the  principal  centre  of  tea  cultivation  in  Eastern  Bengal. 
The  other  portion  of  the  district  produces  jute.  Jalpaiguri  b 
traversed  by  the  main  line  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway  to 
Darjeeling.     It  is  also  served  by  the  Bengal  Dwars  railway. 

JAMAICA,  the  largest  island  in  the  British  West  Indies.  It 
lies  about  80  m.  S.  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cuba,  between 
17°  43'  and  18*  St'  N.  and  76*  jrf  and  78°  jo"  W.,  is  144  m.  long, 
50  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  4207  sq.  m.  The 
coast-line  has  the  form  of  a  turtle,  the  mountain  ridges  repre- 
senting the  back.  A  mountainous  backbone  runs  through  the 
island  from  E.  to  W.,  throwing  off  a  number  of  subsidiary 
ridges,  mostly  in  a  north-westerly  or  south-easterly  direction. 
In  the  east  this  range  is  more  distinctly  marked,  forming  the 
Blue  Mountains,  with  cloud-capped  peaks  and  numerous 
bifurcating  branches.  They  trend  W.  by  N.,  and  are  crossed 
by  five  passes  at  altitudes  varying  from  3000  to  4000  ft.  They 
culminate  in  Blue  Mountain  Peak  (7360  ft.),  after  which  the 
heights  gradually  decrease  until  the  range  is  merged  into  the 
hills  of  the  western  plateau.  Two-thirds  of  the  island  are 
occupied  by  this  limestone  plateau,  a  region  of  great  beauty 
broken  by  innumerable  hills,  valleys  and  sink-holes,  and  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  uplands  usually  terminate  in 
steep  slopes  or  bluffs,  separated  from  the  sea,  in  most  cases,  by  a 
strip  of  level  land.  On  the  south  coast,  especially,  the  plains 
arc  often  large,  the  Liguanca  plain,  on  which  Kingston  stands, 
having  an  area  of  300  sq.  m.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  rivers  and 
streams  find  their  way  to  the  sea,  besides  the  numerous  tribu- 
taries which  issue  from  every  ravine  in  the  mountains.  These 
streams  for  the  most  part  ate  not  navigable,  and  in  times  of  flood 
they  become  devastating  torrents.  In  the  parish  of  Ponland, 
the  Rio  Grande  receives  all  the  smaller  tributaries  from  the  west. 
In  St  Thomas  in  the  cast  the  main  range  is  drained  by  the 
Plantain  Garden  river,  the  tributaries  of  which  form  deep 
ravines  and  narrow  gorges.     The  valley  of  the  Plantain  Garden 
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expands  into  &  ptctvreaque  and  fertik  plain.  Tlie  Black  riv«r 
flows  through  a  kvel  country,  and  ft  navigable  by  small  craft 
for  about  30  m.  The  Salt  river  and  the  Cabaritta,  also  in  the 
south,  are  navigable  by  barges.  Ot-her  riven  o(  the  south  are 
the  Rio  Cobre  (on  which  are  irrigation  works  for  the  sugar  and 
fruit  plantations),  the  Yallahs  and  the  RJo  Minho;  in  the  north 
are  the  Martha  Brae,  the  White  liver,  the  Great  Spanish  river, 
and  the  Rio  Grande.  Vestiges  of  Intermittent  volcanic  aaioa 
occur,  and  there  are  several  medicinal  springs.  Jamaica  has 
16  harbours,  the  chief  of  which  are  Port  Morant,  Kingston,  Old 
Harbour,  Montego  Bay,  Falmouth,  St  Ann's  Bay,  Port  Maria 
and  Port  Antonio. 

Geology. — ^The  greater  part  of  Jamaica  is  covered  by  Tertiary 
deposits,  but  in  the  Blue  Mountain  and  some  oC  the  other  ranges  ttw 
oMcr  rocka  rise  to  the  surface.  The  foundation  of  the  Isllnd  is 
formed  by  a  scries  of  stratified  &halcs  and  conglomerates,  with  tufTa 
and  other  volcanic  rocks  and  occasional  bands  of  marine  limestone. 
The  limestones  contain  Upper  Cretaceous  fossils,  and  the  whole 
series  has  been  strongly  folded.  Upon  this  foundation  rests  un- 
conformably  a  series  0!*^  maris  and  limestones  of  Eocene  and  early 
Oligocene  age.  Some  of  the  limestones  are  made  of  Foraminifcra, 
together  with  Radiolaria,  and  indicate  a  subsidence  to  abysul  depths. 
Nevertheless,  the  higher  peaks  of  the  i&Iand  still  remained  above  the 
sea.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  Oligocene  period,  mountain  folding 
took  {^cc  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  island  was  raised  far  above 
its  luescnt  level  and  was  probably  connected  with  the  rest  of  the 
Greater  Antilles  and  perhaps  with  the  mainland  also.  At  the  same 
time  plutonic  rocks  of  various  kinds  were  intruded  into  the  deposits 
already  formed,  and  in  some  cases  produced  considerable  meta- 
morphum.  During  the  Miocene  and  Pnoccnc  periods  the  tBland  a^aia 
sank,  but  never  to  the  depths  which  it  reached  in  the  Eocene  pcnixl. 
The  deposits  formed  were  shallow-water  conglomerates,  marls  and 
limestones,  with  mollusca,  brachiopoda,  corals,  &c.  Kioally,  a 
scries  of  successive  elevations  of  small  amount,  leu  than  500  ft. 
in  the  aggregate,  raised  the  island  to  its  present  level.  The  terraces 
which  mark  the  successive  stages  in  this  elevation  are  well  shown  in 
Montc;go  Bay  and  elsewhere.  The  remarkable  depressions  of  the 
Cockpit  country  and  the  closed  ba^n  of  the  Hector  river  are  similar 
in  origin  to  swallow -holes,  and  were  formed  bv  the  solution  of  a 
limestone  layer  resting  upon  insoluble  rocks.  The  island  produces  a 
great  variety  of  marbles,  porphyrites,  granite  and  ochres.  Traces  ot 
gold  have  been  found  associated  with  some  of  the  oxidized  copper 
ores  (blue  and  green  carbonates)  in  the  Clarendon  mines.  Copper 
ores  arc  widely  diffused  but  are  very  expensive  to  work;  as  arc  the 
lead  and  cotxttt  which  are  also  found.  Manganese  iron  ores  and  a 
form  of  arsenic  occur. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  one  of  the  island's  chief  attractions. 
Near  the  coast  it  is  warm  and  humid,  but  that  of  the  uplands  is 
delightfully  mild  and  equable.  At  Kingston  the  temperature 
ranges  from  70*7*  to  87*8°  F.,  and  this  is  generally  the  average 
of  all  the  low-lying  coast  land.  At  Cinchona,  4Q07  ft.  above 
the  sea,  it  varies  from  57-5°  to  68*5".  The  vapours  from  the 
rivers  and  the  ocean  produce  in  the  upper  region»clouds  saturated 
with  moisture  which  induce  vegetation  belonging  to  «  cotdcr 
climate.  During  the  rainy  seasons  there  is  such  an  accumuldtioo 
of  these  vapouis  as  to  cause  a  general  coolness  and  occasion 
sudden  heavy  showers,  and  sometimes  destructive  floods.  The 
rainy  seasons,  in  May  and  October,  last  for  about  three  weeks, 
although,  as  a  rule  no  month  is  quite  without  rain.  The  fall 
varies  greatly;  while  the  annual  average  for  the  island  is  66-3  in., 
at  Kingston  it  is  3j-6  in.,  at  Cinchona  1055  in.,  and  at  some 
places  in  the  north-«ast  it  exceeds  200  in.  The  climate  o£  the 
Santa  Cms  Mountains  is  extremely  favourable  to  sufferers  from 
tubercular  and  rheumatic  diseases.  Excepting  bear  morasses 
and  lagoons,  the  island  is  very  healthy,  and  yeDow  fever,  once 
prevalent,  now  rarely  occurs.  In  the  early  part  of  the  iQlh 
century,  hurricanes  often  devastated  Jamaica,  but  now,  though 
they  pass  to  the  K.E.  and  S.W.  with  comparative  frequency, 
they  rarely  strike  the  island  itself. 

Flora. — ^The  flora  it  remarkable,  showing  types  from  North. 

Central,  and  South  America,  with  a  few  European  forms,  besides 
the  common  plants  found  everywhere  in  the  tropics.  Of  (lowering 
plants  there  are  2180  distifict  species,  and  of  ferns  450  species, 
several  of  both  being  indigenous.  The  largeness  of  these  numbers 
may  be  to  tome  extent  accounted  for  by  differences  of  altitude, 
temperature  and  humidity.  There  arc  many  beautiful  flowers, 
such  as  the  aloe,  the  yucca,  the  datura  the  mountain  pride  and  the 
Victoria  regta ;  and  the  cactus  tribe  is  well  repre*ntcd.  The  Scn!'itl>'e 
PUnt  grows  in  pastures,  and  orchids  in  the  woods.    There  are  forest 
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trees  fit  for  every  purpoee;  Inctadmg  tbebalbta.  rosewood,  ndB- 

wood.  nuiliogany,  lignum  viUe,  lanccwood  and  ebony.  The  Joswood 
and  fustic  arc  exported  for  dyeing.  There  arc  also  the  Jamaica 
ccdafj  and  the  silk  cotton  tree  (Ceiba  Bombax).  Pimento  (peculiar  to 
Jamaica)  is  indigenous,  and  furnishes  the  allspice.  The  bamboo, 
ro^ec  and  cocoa  are  well  known.  Several  species  of  pain  abound^ 
—the  macaw,  the  fan  palm,  screw  palm,  and  palmetto  royaL  There 
arc  plantations  of  coco-nut  palm.  The  other  noticeable  trees  and 
plants  are  the  mango,  the  breadfruit  tree,  the  papaw,  the  laccbark 
tree,  and  the  guava.  The  Palma  Ckristi,  from  which  castor  oil  is 
made,  is  a  very  aburtdant  armual.  Englifch  vegetables  grow  in  the 
tiilU,  and  the  plains  produce  plantains,  cocoa,  yams,  cassava,  ochra, 
beans,  pease,  ginger  and  arrowroot.  Maize  and  guinea-corn  are 
cultivated,  and  the  guinea-grass,  accidentally  intrtxiuced  in  1750, 
is  very  valuable  for  horses  and  cattle,— so  much  so  that  pen-keeping 
or  cattle  farming  is  a  highly  profitable  oocupatioo.    Among    the 

f principal  fruits  are  the  orange,  shaddock,  lime,  grape  or  uustcr 
ruit.  pine-apple,  mango,  banana,  grapes,  nielonfi,  avocado  pear, 
breadfruit,  and  tamarind. 

Fauna. — There  are  fourteen  sorts  of  lampjridae  or  fireflies, 
besides  the  etaieridae  or  lantern  beetles.  There  are  no  venomous 
serpents,  but  numerous  harmless  snakes  and  ILzardsexist.  The  land- 
crab  is  considered  a  table  delicacy,  and  the  land-turtle  also  is  eaten. 
The  scorpion  and  centipede,  though  pojsonous,  are  not  venr  danger- 
ous. Ants.eandtiics  and  mosquitoes  swarm  in  the  lowlands.  There 
are  twenty  different  son^-biras,  and  forty-three  varieties  of  birds 
arc  presumed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  sea  and  the  rivers 
suarm  with  fish.  Turtles  abound,  and  the  seal,  the  manatee  and 
the  crocodile  are  sometimes  found.  The  coral  reefs,  with  their 
varied  polyps  and  anemones,  the  numerous  alcyonarians  and  diverse 
coral-dwelling  animals  arc  readily  accessible  to  the  student,  and  the 
island  is  also  celebrated  for  the  number  of  species  of  its  land-shells. 

People, — The  poptilation  of  the  island  was  estimated  id  1905 
at  806,690.  Jamaica  is  rich  in  traces  of  its  former  ArawAk 
inhabitants.  Aboriginal  petaioid  celts  and  other  implements, 
flattened  skulls  and  vessels  are  common,  and  images  are  some- 
times found  in  the  large  limestone  caverns  of  the  island.  The 
present  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  2%  are  white,  include 
Maroons,  the  descendants  of  tlie  slaves  of  the  Spaniards  who  fled 
into  the  interior  when  the  island  was  captur^  by  the  British; 
descendants  of  imported  African  slaves^  mixed  race  of  British 
and  African  blood;  coolies  from  India;  a  few  Chinese,  and  the 
British  officials  and  white  settlers.  The  Maroons  live  by  them- 
selves and  are  few  in  number,  while  the  half-castes  enter  into 
trade  and  sometimes  into  the  professions.  The  number  of  white 
inhabitants  other  than  British  is  very  small  A  negro  peasant 
population  is  encouraged,  with  a  view  to  its  being  a  support 
to  the  ijidustries  of  the  island;  but,  in  many  cases  a  field  negro 
will  not  work  for  his  employer  more  than  four  days  a  week.  He 
may  till  his  own  plot  of  ground  on  one  of  the  other  days  or  not, 
as  the  spirit  moves  him,  but  four  days*  work  a  week  will  keep 
him  easily.  He  has  little  or  no  care  for  the  future.  He  has 
probably  squatted  on  someone's  land,  and  has  no  rent  to  pay. 
Clothes  he  need  hardly  buy,  fuel  he  needs  only  for  cooking,  and 
food  is  ready  to  his  hand  for  the  picking.  Unfortunately  a 
widespread  indulgence  in  predial  larceny  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  agriculture  as  well  as  to  moral  progress.  But  that  habits  of 
thrift  are  being  inculcated  is  shown  by  the  steady  increase  in 
the  accounts  in  the  government  savings  banks.  That  gross 
superstition  is  sliil  prevalent  is  shown  by  the  cases  of  obeak  or 
witchcraft  that  come  before  the  courts  from  time  to  time. 
Another  indication  of  the  status  of  the  negro  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  more  than  60%  of  the  births  are  illegitimate,  a 
percentage  that  shows  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish. 

The  capital,  Kingston,  stands  on  the  south-east  coaatt  and  near 
it  is  the  town  of  Port  Royal.  Spanish  Town  (pop.  5019),  the  former 
capital,  is  in  the  parish  of  St  Catherine,  Middlesex,  iii  m.  by  rail 
we«t  of  Kingston.  Since  the  removal  of  the  scat  of  government  to 
Kins&ton,  the  town  has  gradually  sunk  in  importance.  In  the 
cathedral  many  of  the  governors  01  the  island  are  buried.  A  marble 
statue  of  Roclncy  commemorates  his  victory  over  tSc  count  de 
Crasse  off  Dominica  in  178a.  Montego  Bay  (pop.  4803),  on  the 
north-west  coast,  is  the  second  town  on  the  island,  and  is.  also  a 
favourite  bathing  resort.  Port  Antonio  (17&4)  lies  between  two 
secure  harbours  on  the  north-east,  and  oves  its  prosperity  mainly 
to  the  development  of  the  trade  in  fruit,  for  which  it  is  the  chit^ 
place  of  shipment. 

Industrifs. — Agricultural  enterpriw  falls  into  two  classes — -plant- 
ing and  pen-keeping,  i.e.  the  breeding  ti  horses,  mules,  cattle  and 
sheep.     The  chief  products  are  bananas,  oranges,  cofTee,  sugar, 
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rum,  loffvood,  eoooa.  piiiiento,  giiwer,  coco-nuts,  limes,  hutmegs, 

pineapples,  tobacco,  grape-fruit  ana  mangoes.  There  is  a  board  of 
agriculture,  with  an  experimental  station  at  Hope;  there  is  also  an 
agricultural  society  with  26  branches  throughout  the  colony.  Bee- 
keeping is  a  Krowing  industry,  especially  among  the  peasants.  The 
land  as  a  rule  is  divided  into  small  holdings,  the  vast  majority 
consisting  of  five  acres  and  less.  The  manufactures  are  few.  In 
addition  to  the  sugar  and  a>fTcc  estates  and  cigar  factories,  there 
are  tanneries,  distilleries,  breweries,  electric  light  and  gas  works, 
ironfoundries,  potteries  and  factories  for  the  production  of  coco- 
nut oil.  essential  o\\%,  ice,  matches  and  mineral  watera.  There  is 
an  importaiit  establishment  at  Spanish  Town  for  the  production  o( 
logwood  extract.  The  exports,  more  than  half  of  which  go  to  the 
United  States,  mostly  comprise  fruit,  sugar  and  rum.  The  United 
States  also  contributes  the  majority  of  the  imports.  More  than  half 
the  revenue  of  the  colony  is  denved  from  import  duties,  the  remainder 
is  furnished  by,  excise,  stamps  and  licences.  With  the  euxption  <^ 
that  of  the  parish  boards,  there  is  no  direct  taxation. 

Communications. — In  1000  an  Imperial  Direct  West  India  Line 
of  itcamcri  was  started  by  Elder,  Dempster  ft  Co.,  to  encourage 
the  fruit  trade  with  EngUnd;  it  had  a  subsidy  of  £40,000,  contri- 
buted jointly  by  the  Imperial  and  Jamaican  governments.  Two 
steamers  go  round  the  island  once  a  week,  calling  at  the  principal 
ports,  the  circuit  occupying  about  120  hours.  A  number  of  sailing 
'  droghers  "  also  ply  from  port  to  port.  Jamaica  has  a  number 
of  good  roads  and  bridle  paths;  the  main  roads,  controlled  by  the 

fiublic  works  department,  encircle  the  island,  with  several  branches 
rom  north  to  south.  The  parochial  roads  are  maintained  by  the 
parish  boards.  A  railway  travcnics  the  island  from  Kingston  in  the 
south-cast  to  Montego  Bay  in  the  north-west,  and  also  branches  to 


Port  Antonio  and  to  Ewarton.  Jamaica  is  included  in  the  Postal 
Union  and  in  the  Imperial  penny  post,  and  there  is  a  wcckljj  mail 
service  to  and  from  England  by  the  Royal  Mail  Line,  but  mails  are 
also  carried  by  other  companies.  The  island  is  connected  by  cable 
with  the  United  Sutes  via  Cuba,  and  with  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
via  Bermuda. 

There  is  a  gON'emmcnt  savings  bank  at  Kingston  with  branches 
throughout  the  island,  and  there  are  also  branches  of  the  Colonial 
Bank  of  London  and  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  coins  in  cir< 
culation  are  British  gold  and  silver,  but  not  bronze,  instead  of  which 
local  nickel  is  used.  United  States  gold  passes  as  curren^.  .  English 
weights  and  measures  are  used. 

AdminislraticH,  Grc—The  island  ts  divided  into  three  counties, 
Surrey  in  the  east,  Middlesex  in  the  centre,  and  Cornwall 
in  the  west,  and  each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  fiveparishesi 
The  parish  is  the  unit  of  local  government,  and  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  roads,  markets,  sanitation,  poor  relief  and  water* 
works.  The  management  is  vested  in  a  parish  board,  tho 
members  of  which  are  elected.  The  chairman  or  custos  is 
appointed  by  the  governor.  The  island  is  administered  by 
a  governor,  who  bears  the  old  Spanish  title  of  captain-general^ 
assisted  by  a  legislative  council  of  five  ex  officio  members, 
not  more  than  ten  nominated  members,  and  fourteen  members 
elected  on  a  limited  suffrage.  There  is  also  a  privy  council 
of  three  ex  qfficio  and  not  more  than  eight  nominated  members. 
There  is  an  Imperial  garrison  of  about  2000  ofl^cers  and  men, 
with  headquarters  at  Newcastle,  consisting  of  Royal  Engineers* 
Royal  Artillery,  infantry  and  four  companies  of  the  West  India 
Regiment.  There  is  a  naval  station  at  Fort  Royal,  and  the 
entrance  to  its  harbour  is  strongly  fortified.  In  addition  there 
is  a  militia  of  infantry  and  artillery,  about  800  strong. 

Previous  to  1870  the  Church  of  England  was  established. in 
Jamaica,  but  in  that  year  a  disestablishment  act  was  passed 
which  provided  for  gradual  disendowment.  It  is  still  the  most 
numerous  body,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  bishop  of  Jamaica, 
who  is  also  archbishop  of  the  West  Indies.    The  Baptists, 
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Wesleyans,  Presbyteriana,  MotaviAns  and  Roman  Catholics  are 
all  represented;  there  is  a  Jewish  synagogue  at  Kingston,  and 
the  Salvation  Army  baa  a  branch  on  the  island.  The  Church  of 
England  maintains  many  schools,  a  theological  college,  a  deacon- 
esses' home  and  an  orphana|^  The  Baptists  have  a  theological 
college;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  support  a  training  college  for 
teachers,  two  industrial  schools  and  two  orphanages.  Elemen- 
tary education  is  in  private  hands,  but  fostered,  since  1867,  by 
government  grants;  it  is  free  but  not  compulsory,  although  the 
governor  has  the  right  to  compel  the  attendance  of  all  children 
from  6  to  14 'years  of  age  in  such  towns  aiul  districts  as  he  may 
designate.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  are  for  the  most  part 
trained  in  the  govenmient-aided  training  colleges  of  the  various 
denominations.  For  higher  education  there  are  the  University 
College  and  high  school  at  Hope  near  Kingston,  Potsdam  School 
in  St  Elizabeth,  the  Mico  School  and  Wolmer's  Free  School  in 
Kingston,  founded  (for  boys  and  girls)  in  1799,  the  Montego 
Bay  secondary  school,  and  numerous  other  endowed  and  self- 
supporting  establishments.  The  Cambridge  Local  Examinations 
have  been  held  regularly  since  i88s. 

History, — Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  the  3rd 
of  May  1494.  Though  be  called  it  Santiago,  it  has  always  been 
known  by  its  Indian  name  Jaymaca,  "  the  island  of  springs," 
modernized  in  form  and  pronuodation  into  Janudca.  Except- 
ing that  in  1505  Columbus  once  put  in  for  shdter,  the  island 
remained  unvisitcd  until  1509,  when  Diego,  the  discoverer's 
son,  sent  Don  Juan  d'Esquivel  to  take  possession,  and  thence- 
forward it  passed  under  Spanish  rule.  Sant'  lago  de  la  Vega,  or 
Spanish  Town,  which  remained  the  capital  of  the  island  until 
1871,  was  founded  in  1533.  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  a  British 
admiral,  attacked  the  island  in  1596,  and  plundered  and  burned 
the  capital,  but  did  not  follow  up  his  victory.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment the  Spaniards  restored  their  capital  and  were  unmolested 
until  163s,  when  the  island  was  again  raided  by  the  British  under 
Colonel  Jackson.  The  period  of  the  Spanish  occupation  is 
mainly  memorable  for  the  annihilation  of  the  gentle  and  peaceful 
Arawlk  Indian  inhabitants;  Don  Pedro  d'Esquivel  was  one  of 
their  cruellest  oppressors.  'The  whole  island  was  divided  among 
eight  noble  Spanish  families,  who  discouraged  immigration  to 
such  an  extent  that  what  Jamaica  was  taken  by  the  British  the 
white  and  sbve  population  together  did  not  exceed  3000.  Under 
the  vigorous  foreign  policy  of  Cromwell  an  attempt  was  made  to 
crush  the  Spanish  power  in  the  West  Indies,  and  an  expedition 
under  Admirals  Fenn  and  Venables  succeeded  in  capturing  and 
holding  Jamaica  in  1655.  The  Spanish  were  entirely  expelled 
in  1658.  Their  slaves  then  took  to  the  mountains,  and  down  to 
the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the  disaCTcction  of  these  Maroons, 
as  they  were  called,  caused  constant  trouble.  Jamaica  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  by  military  authority  until  t66i,when 
Colonel  D'Oyley  was  appointed  captain-genenl  and  govemor- 
in-chief  with  an  executive  council,  and  a  constitution  was 
introduced  resembling  that  of  Enghind.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  next  year  by  Lord  Windsor,  under  whom  a  legislative 
council  was  established.  Jamaica  soon  became  the  chief  resort 
of  the  buccaneers,  who  not  infrequently  united  the  characters 
of  merchant  or  planter  with  that  of  pirate  or  privateer.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  tiro,  the  British  title  to  the  island  was 
recognized,  and  the  buccaneers  were  suppressed.  The  Royal 
Afriain  Company  was  formed  in  r672  with  a  monopoly  of  the 
shve  trade,  and  from  this  time  Jamaica  was  one  of  the  greatest 
stave  marts  in  the  world.  The  sugar-industry  was  introduced 
about  this  period,  the  first  pot  of  sugar  being  sent  to  London  in 
1673.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1678  to  saddle  the  island  with 
a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Crown  and  to  restrict  the  free  legisla- 
ture. The  privileges  of  the  legislative  assembly,  however,  were 
WStoied  in  liSi;  but  not  till  46  years  later  was  the  question  of 
levcnne  tettled  by  a  compromise  by  which  Jamaica  nndertodt 
to  Kttle-iCSooo  (an  amount  afterwards  commuted  to  £6000)  per 
annnra  on  the  Crown,  provided  that  English  statute  laws  were 
made  binding  In  Jamaica. 

During  these  years  of  political  struggle  the  colony  was  thrice 
•ffiicted  by  nature.    A  great  earthquake  occurred  in  1692,  when 


the  chief  part  of  the  town  of  Port  Royal,  built  on  a  shelving 
bank  of  land,  slipped  into  the  sea.  Two  dreadful  hurricanes 
devastated  the  island  in  t7i>  and  l^^i,  the  second  of  which  did 
so  much  damage  that  the  seat  of  commerce  had  to  be  ttanaferted 
from  Port  Royal  to  Kingston. 

The  only  prominent  event  in  the  history  of  the  island  during 
the  later  years  of  the  i8th  century,  was  the  threatened  invasion 
by  the  French  and  Spanish  in  t782,  but  Jamaica  was  saved  by 
the  victory  of  Rodney  and  Hood  off  Dominica.  The  Ust  attempt 
at  invasion  was  made  in  t8a6,  when  the  French  were  defeated 
by  Admiral  Duckworth.  When  the  slave  trade  was  abolished 
the  island  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity;  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  pimento,  ginger  and  indigo  were  being  produced  in  large 
quantities,  and  it  was  the  df  p6t  of  a  very  lucrative  trade  with  the 
Spanish  main.  The  anti-slavery  agitation  in  Great  Britain 
found  its  ecluS  in  the  island,  and  in  183:  the  negroes  revolted, 
believing  that  emancipation  had  been  granted.  They  killed  a 
number  of  whites  and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
property.  Two  years  later  the  Emancipation  Act  was  passed, 
and,  subject  to  a  short  term  of  apprenticeship,  the  slaves  wen 
free.  Emandpatioo  left  the  pknters  in  a  pitiable  condition 
financially,  llie  British  government  awarded  them  conpensa- 
tioo  at  the  rate  of  1C19  per  slave,  the  market  value  of  slaves  at 
the  time  being  £35,  but  most  of  this  compensation  went  into  the 
hands  of  the  planters'  creditors.  They  were  left  with  over- 
worked estates,  a  poor  market  and  a  scarcity  of  labour.  Nor 
was  this  the  end  of  their  misfortunes.  During  the  slavery  times 
the  British  government  had  protected  the  planter  by  imposing 
a  heavy  differential  duty  on  foreign  sugar;  but  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  free  trade  the  price  of  sugar  fell  by  one-half  and  reduced 
the  profits  of  the  already  impoverished  planter.  Many  estates, 
already  heavily  mortgaged,  were  abandoned,  and  the  trade  of 
the  island  was  at  a  standstilL  Differences  between  the  executive, 
the  legislature,  and  the  home  government,  as  to  the  means  of 
retrenching  the  public  expenditure,  created  much  bitterness. 
Although  some- slight  improvement  marked  the  administration 
of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and  the  earl  of  Elgin,  when  coolie  immi- 
gration was  introduced  to  supply  the  scarcity  and  irregularity 
of  hibour  and  the  railway  was  opened,  the  improvement  was  not 
permanent.  In  1865  Edward  John  Eyre  became  governor. 
Financial  affairs  were  at  their  lowest  ebb  and  the  colonial 
treasury  showed  a  deficit  of  £80,000.  To  meet  this  difliculty 
new  taxes  were  imposed  and  discontent  was  rife  among  the 
negroes.  Dr  Undethill,  the  secretary  of  a  Baptist  organization 
known  as  the  British  Union,  wrote  to  the  colonial  secretary  in 
London,  pointing  out  the  state  of  affuts.  This  letter  became 
public  in  Jamaica,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  governor  added  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  popular  excitement.  On  the  nth  of 
October  tS6s  the  negroes  rose  at  Morant  Bay  and  murdered  the 
custos  and  most  of  the  white  inhabitants.  The  slight  encounter 
which  followed  filled  the  island  with  terror,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  excesses  were  committed  on  both  sides.  The  assembly 
passed  an  act  by  which  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  abrogating  the  constitutran.  ' 

The  action  of  Governor  Eyre,  though  generally  approved 
throughout  the  West  Indies,  caused  much  controversy  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  was  recalled.  A  prosecution  was  instituted  against 
him,  resulting  in  an  elaborate  deposition  of  martial  law  by 
Chief  Justice  Cockbom,  but  the  jury  threw  out  the  bill  and  Eyre 
was  discharged.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of 
Jamaica  by  Sir  Henry  Storks,  and  under  the  crown  colony 
system  of  government  the  state  of  the  island  made  alow  but 
steady  progress.  In  1868  the  first  fruit. shipment  took  place 
from  Port  Antonio,  the  immigration  of  coolies  was  revived,  and 
cinchona  planting  was  introduced.  The  method  of  government 
was  changed  in  1884,  when  a  new  constitution,  sliehUy  modified 
in  t895,  was  granted  to  the  island. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  t4th  of  January  r9o7  a  letriUe  cuth- 
quake  visited  Kingston.  Almost  every  building  in  the  capital 
and  in  Fort  Royal,  and  many  in  St  Andrews,  were  destroyed  or 
seriously  injur«l.  The  loss  of  life  was  variously  estimated,  but 
probably  exceeded  one  thousand.     Among  those  killed  was 
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Sir  James  Fergnsson,  6th  biR)iictO>-i8ji).  Tlie  principal  shock 
was  followed  by  many  more  of  slighter  intensity  during  the 
ensuing  fortnight  and  later.  On  the  17th  of  January  assistance 
vas  brought  by  three  American  war-ships  under  Rear-Admiral 
Davis,  who  however  withdrew  them  on  the  19th,  owing  to  a 
misunderstanding  with  the  governor  «i  the  island,  Sir  Alexander 
Swettenham,  on  the  subject  of  the  landing  of  marines  from  the 
vessels  with  a  view  to  preserving  order.  The  incident  caused 
considerable  sensation,  and  led  to  Sir  A.  Swettenham's  resigna- 
tion in  the  following  March,  Sir  Sydney  Olivier,  K.C.M.G.,  being 
appointed  governor.  Order  was  speedily  restored;  but  the 
(kstractive  effect  o{  the  earthquake  was  a  severe  check  to  tlie 
piospetity  ol  the  island. 

See  Bryao  Edwards,  Ristary  ef  Ikt  West  Indus  (London,  1809, 
and  appendix,  1S19) ;  P.  H.  Gosee,  Jounuit^a  NaturttlisI  in  Jamaica 
(London,  1S51)  and  Birds  of  Jamaica  (1847);  Jamaica  Handbook 
(1-ondon,  annual);  Bacon  and  Aaron,  Nem  Jamaica  (1890};  W.  P. 
Livin^tone,  Black  Jamaica  (London,  looo),  F.  Cundall,  Bibliolheca 
Jamaicensis  (Kingston,  1695),  and  Audits  in  Jamaica  History 
(1900);  W.  J.  Gardner,  History  of  Jamaica  (New  York,  1909).  For 
gcmofYt  see  R.  T.  Hill,  "  The  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of 
Jamaica,"  BnU.  Jdus,  Com.  Zool.  Hanard,  xxxiv.  (1899). 

JAMAICA,  ionneriy  s  village  of  (Queens  county.  Long 
Island,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  but  after  the  ist  of  January  1898  a 
part  of  the  borough  of  (2aeens,  New  Yorit  City.  Pop.  (189a) 
$361.  It  is  served  by  the  Long  Island  milioad,  the  lines  of 
which  from  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  meet  here  and  then 
separate  to  serve  the  diflerent  regions  of  the  island.*  King's 
Park  (about  10  acres)  comprises  the  estate  of  John  Alsop  King 
(1788-1867),  governor  of  New  York  in  1857-1839,  from  whose 
heirs  in  1897  the  land  was  purchased  by  the  village  trustees.  In 
South  Jamaica  there  is  a  race  track,  at  which  meetings  are  held 
in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  headquarters  of  the  Queens 
Borough  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Police  are  in  the 
Jamaica  town-hall,  and  Jamaica  is  the  seat  of  a  city  training 
school  for  teachers  (until  190s  one  of  the  New  York  State  noimal 
schools).  For  two  guns,  a  coat,  and  a  quantity  of  powder  and 
lead,  several  New  Englanders  obtained  from  the  Indians  a  deed 
for  a  tract  of  land  here  in  September  1655.  In  March  1657  they 
received  permission  from  Governor  Stuyvesant  to  found  a  town, 
which  was  chattered  in  iMo  and  was  named  Rustdoip  by 
Stuyvesant,  but  the  EngUsh  called  it  Jamaica;  it  was  rechar- 
tcred  in  1666,  1686  and  1788.  The  village  was  incorporated  in 
1814  and  reincorporated  in  1855.  In  1665  it  was  made  the  seat 
of  justice  of  the  north  riding;  in  1683-1788  it  was  the  shire  town 
of  (}ueens  county.  With  Hempstead,  Gravesend,  Newtown 
and  Flushing,  also  towns  of  New  England  origin  and  type, 
Jamaica  was  early  disaffected  towards  the  provincial  government 
of  New  York.  In  1669  these .  towns  complained  that  they  bad 
no  representation  in  a  popular  assembly,  and  in  1670  they  pro- 
tested against  taxation  without  representation.  The  founders 
of  Jamaica  were  mostly  Presbyterians,  and  they  organized  one 
of  the  first  Presbyterian  churches  in  America.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  War  of  Independence  Jamaica  was  under  the  control 
of  Loyalists;  after  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  in  the  battle 
of  Long  Island  (37tb  August  1776)  it  was  occupied  by  the 
British;  and  until  the  end  of  the  war  it  was  the  headquarters 
of  General  Oliver  Ddancey,  who  had  command  of  all  Long 
Island. 

JAMB  (from  Vt.jambe,  leg),  in  architecture,  the  side-post  or 
lining  of  a  doorway  or  other  aperture.  The  jambs  of  a  window 
outside  the  frame  are  called  "  reveals."  Small  shafts  to  doors 
and  windows  with  caps  and  bases  are  known  as  "  jamb-shafts  "; 
when  in  the  inside  arris  of  the  jamb  of  a  window  they  are  some- 
times  called  "scoinsons." 

JAMES  (a  variant  of  the  name  Jacob,  Heb.  a^  one  who 
holds  by  the  heel,  outwitter,  through  O.  Fr.  Janus,  another 
form  of  Jacqua,  Joques,  from  Low  Lat.  Jacobus;  d.  Ital.  Jacofo 

'  In  June  1908  the  subway  lines  o(  the  interborough  system  of 
New  York  City  were  extended  to  the  Flaibush  (Brooklyn)  station 
of  the  toot  Island  railroad,  thus  bringing  Jamaica  into  direct 
connexion  with  Manhattan  borough  by  way  of  the  East  nver 
tunnel,  completed  in  the  same  year. 


[Jacob],  Ciaetme  [Jamesi,  Prov.  Jaane,  Cat.  Jaunu,  Cast 
Jttinu),  a  masculine  proper  name  popular  in  Christian  countries 
as  having  been  that  of  two  of  Christ's  apostles.  It  has  been  borne 
by  many  sovereigns  and  other  princes,  the  most  important  of 
whom  are  noticed  below,  after  the  heading  devoted  to  the 
characters  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  following  order: 
(i)  kings  of  England  and  Scotland,  (a)  other  kings  in  the  alpha- 
betical order .  of  their  countries,  (3)  the  "  Old  Pretender." 
The  article  on  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  New  Testament 
follows  after  the  remaining  biographical  aiticles  in  which  James 
is  a  surname. 

JAMES  (C^.  •Umfios,  the  Heb.  Ya'akob  or  Jacob),  the  name  of 
several  persons  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  Jains,  the  son  of  Zebedee.  He  was  among  the  first  who 
were  called  to  be  Christ's  immediate  followers  (Mark  i.  19  >eq.; 
Matt.  iv.  II  seq.,and  perhaps  Lukev.  io),and  afterwaidsobtained 
an  honoured  phice  in  the  apostolic  band,  his  mane  twice  occupy- 
ing the  second  place  after  Peter's  in  the  lists  (Mark  Si.  17;  Acta 
i.  13),  while  on  at  least  three  notable  occasions  he  was,  along  with 
Peter  and  his  brother  John,  specially  chosen  by  Jesus  to  be  with 
him  (Mark  v.  37;  Matt.  xvii.  i,  xxvi.  37).  This  same  piominence 
may  have  contributed  partly  to  the  title  "  Boanerges "  or 
"sons  of  thunder",  which,  according  to  Mark  iH.  17,  Jesus 
himself  gave  to  the  two  brothers.  But  its  most  natural  inter- 
pretation is  to  be  found  in  the  impetuous  disposition  which  would 
have  called  down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  offending  Samaritan 
villagera  (Luke  ix.  54),  and  afterwards  found  expression,  though 
in  a  different  way,  In  die  ambitious  request  to  occupy  the  places 
of  honour  inChrist'skingdom (Mark  x.358eq.).  Jamesis  included 
among  those  who  after  the  ascension  waited  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  !.  13)  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  tbe  day  of 
Pentecost.  And  though  on  this  occasion  only  his  name  is 
mentioned,  he  must  have  been  a  zealous  and  prominent  member 
of  the  Christian  community,  to  judge  from  the  fact  that  when  a 
victim  had  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  apostles,  who  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  animosity  of  the  Jews,  it  was  on  James  that 
the  blow  fell  first.  The  brief  notice  is  given  in  Acts  xii.  r,  }. 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  9)  has  preserved  for  us  from  Clement 
at  Alexandria  the  additional  information  that  the  accuser  of 
tbe  apostle  "beholding  his  confession  and  moved  thereby, 
confessed  that  he  too  was  a  Christian.  So  they  were  both  led 
away  to  execution  together;  and  00  the  road  the  accuser  asked 
James  for  forgiveriiss.  Gazing  on  him  for  a  little  while,  he  said, 
'  Peace  be  with  thee,'  and  kissed  him.  And  then  both  were 
beheaded  together." 

The  later,  and  wholly  untrustworthy,  legends  which  tell  of  the 
apostle's  preaching  in  Spain,  and  of  the  translation  of  his  body  to 
^ntiago  de  COmpostela,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanciorvm 
(July  3$),  vi.  1-124;  see  also  Mrs  Jameson's  Saaed  and  Legendary 
Art,  i.  330-341, 

2.  Jahes,  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  He  also  was  one  of  the 
apostles,  and  is  mentioned  in  all  the  four  Usts  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark 
iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15;  ActsL  X3)  by  this  name.  We  know  nothing 
further  regarding  him,  unless  we  believe  him  to  be  tbe  same  as 
Jamea  "  the  little." 

3.  jAUES,  the  little.  He  is  described  as  tbe  son  of  a  Mary 
(Matt,  xxvii.  56;  Mark  xv.  40),  who  was  in  all  probability  the 
wife  of  Clopas  (John  xix.  25).  And  on  the  ground  that  Clopas 
is  another  form  of  the  name  Alphaeus,  this  James  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  2.  But  the  evidence  of  the 
Sytiac  versions,  which  tender  Alphaeus  by  Ckclpliai,  while 
Clopas  is  simply  transliterated  Klcopka,  makes  it  extremely 
improbable  that  the  two  names  are  to  be  identified.  And  as 
we  have  no  better  ground  for  finding  in  Clopas  the  Cleopas  of 
Luke  xziv.  18,  we  must  be  content  to  admit  that  James  the  little 
is  again  an  almost  wholly  unknown  personality,  and  has  no 
connexion  with  any  of  the  other  Jameses  mentioned  in  tbe  New 
Testament. 

4.  Jahes,  the  father  of  Judas.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  mention  of  "  Judas  of  James  "  in  Luke  vi.  16  the  ellipsis 
should  be  supplied  by  "  tbe  son  "  and  not  as  in  the  A.V.  by  "  the 
brother  "  (cf.  Luke  iii.  i,  vi.  14;  Acts  xii.  2,  where  the  word 
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Ut^^  it  inserted).  This  Jndas,  known  a*  Thaddaeiu  by 
Matthew  and  Mark,  afterwards  became  one  of  the  apostles,  and 
is  expressly  distinguished  by  St  John  from  the  traitor  as  "  not 
Iscariot  "  (John  xiv.  J  a). 

5.  Jakes,  the  Lord's  brother.  In  Matt.  xiii.  SS  and  Mark 
vi.  3  we  read  of  a  certain  James  as,  along  with  Joses  and  Judas 
and  Simon,  a  "  brother  "  of  the  Lord.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
relationship  there  implied  has  been  the  subjectof  much  discussion. 
Jerome's  view  (de  vir.  HI.  a),  that  the  "  brothers  "  were  in  reality 
cousins,  "  sons  of  Mary  the  sister  of  the  Lord's  mother,"  rests 
on  too  many  unproved  assumptions  to  be  entitled  to  much  weight, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  been  finally  disposed  of  by  Bishop 
Lightfoot  in  his  essay  on  "  The  Brothers  of  the  Lord  "  (Galaliaxs, 
pp.  251  sqq.,  Disstrlatiota  on  the  AposMic  Age,  pp.  i  sqq.).  Even 
however  if  we  understand  the  word  "  brethren  "  in  its  natural 
tense,  it  may  be  applied  either  to  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
wife,  in  which  ■oae  they  would  be  the  step-brothers  of  Jesus, 
or  to  sons  bom  to  Joseph  and  Mary  after  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
The  former  of  these  views,  generally  known  as  the  Epiphanian 
view  from  its  most  zealous  advocate  in  the  4th  century,  can 
claim  for  its  support  the  preponderating  voice  of  tradition  (see 
the  catena  of  references  given  by  Lightfoot,  loc  at.,  who  himself 
iodines  to  this  view).  On  the  other  hand  the  Hdtiiian  theory 
as  propounded  by  Helvidius,  and  apparently  accepted  by  Ter- 
tuUian  (cf.  ah.  Marc.  iv.  29),  which  makes  James  a  brother  of 
the  Lord,  as  truly  as  Mary  was  his  mother,  undoubtedly  seems 
more  in  keeping  with  the  direct  statements  of  the  Gospds,  and 
■bo  with  the  after  history  of  the  brothers  in  the  Church 
(see  W.  Patrick,  Jamts  the  Brother  of  the  Lord,  1906,  p.  5). 
In  any  case,  whatever  the  exact  nature  of  James's  antecedents, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  important  place  which  he 
occupied  in  the  early  Church.  Converted  to  a  full  belief  in  the 
living  Lord,  perhaps  through  the  special  revelation  that  was 
granted  to  him  (i  Cor.  xv.  7),  he  became  the  recognized  head  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  zii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxL  18),  and  is 
called  by  St  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  9),  along  with  Peter  and  John,  a  "pillar" 
of  the  Christian  community.  He  was  traditionally  the  author 
of  the  epistle  in  the  New  Testament  which  bears  hit  name 
(see  James,  Epistle  of).  From  the  New  Testament  we  learn 
no  more  of  the  history  of  James  the  Lord's  brother,  but  Eusebiua 
(Hal.  Ecd.  ii.  23)  has  preserved  for  us  from  Hegesippus  the 
earliestecclesiasticaltraditionsconceminghim.  By  that  authority 
he  is  described  as  having  been  a  Nazarite,  an4-on'8CCount  of  bis 
eminent  righteousness. called  "  Just "  and  "  Obliaa."  So  great 
was  his  influence  with  the  people  that  he  was  appealed  to  by  the, 
scribes  and  Pharisees  for  a  true  and  (as  they  hop(^)  unfavourable 
judgment  about  the  Messiahship  of  Christ.  Placed,  to  give  the 
greater  publicity  to  his  words,  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  he, 
when  solemnly  appealed  to,  made  confession  of  his  faith,  and  was 
at  once  thrown  down  and  murdered.  This  happened  immedi- 
ately before  the  siege.  Josephus  (Antiq.  xx.  9,  i)  tells  that  it 
Was  by  order  of  Ananus  the  high  priest,  in  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  Festus  and  the  arrival  of  bis  successor  Aibinus, 
that  James  was  put  to  death;  and  his  narrative  gives  the  idea 
of  some  tort  of  judicial  examination,  for  he  says  that  along  with 
tome  others  James  was  brought  before  an  assembly  of  judges, 
by  whom  they  were  condemned  and  delivered  to  be  stoned. 
Josephus  is  also  dted  by  Euscbius  (Hisl.  Eccl.  ii.  23)  to  the  c&cct 
that  the  miseries  of  the  siege  were  due  to  divine  vengeance  for 
the  murder  of  James,  Later  writers  describe  James  as  an 
hrhtom  (Clem.  AL  afidd  Eus.  Hist.  Ea.  ii.  i)  and  even  as  an 
iwlaiBorot  kriaK^nH'  (Clem.  Horn.,  od  inil.).  According  to 
Euscbius  (Hist.  Eul.  vii.  19)  his  episcopal  chair  was  still  shown 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  when  Eusebius  wrote. 

BtDUOCXArHT.^In  addition  to  the  relevant  literature  cited  above, 
•ce  the  articles  under  the  heading  "  lames  "  in  Hastings's  Diciionary 
of  Ike  BiUt  (Mayor)  and  DklioKory  0]  Ckrislamt  Ike  Caspeli  (FuKord), 
and  in  the  Encyd.  Biblica  (O.  Cone) ;  also  the  introductions  to  the 
Commentaries  on  the  Epistle  of  James  by  Mayor  and  Knowling. 
Zahn  has  an  elaborate  essay  on  BrUder  und  Vetttm  Jestt  ("  The 
Brothers  and  Cousini  of  Jesus  ")  in  the  Forxkunun  wr  Cesckitkte 
des  ntnleslameiiUkhin  Kanotu,  vi.  a  (Leipaig,  1900). 


JTAHBa  I.  (isfi6-r625),  king  of  Great  Briuin  and  Iniand, 
formerly  king  of  Scotland  as  James  VL,  was  the  only  child  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  second  husband,  Henry  Stewart 
Lord  Damley.  He  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  on  the 
19th  of  June  1566,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland  on  the 
24th  of  July  1567,  upon  the  forced  abdication  of  his  mother. 
Until  1578  he  was  treated  as  being  incapable  of  taking  any  real 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  was  kept  in  the  castle  of  Stirling  for 
safety's  sake  amid  the  confused  fitting  of  the  early  years  of  his 
minority. 

The  young  king  was  a  very  weakly  boy.  It  is  said  that  he 
could  not  stand  without  support  until  he  was  seven,  and  although 
he  lived  tmtil  he  was  nearly  sixty,  he  was  never  a  strong  man. 
In  after  life  he  was  a  constant  and  even  a  reckless  rider,  but  the 
weakness  in  his  legs  was  never  quite  cured.  During  a  great  part 
of  his  life  he  found  it  necessary  to  be  tied  to  the  saddle.  When 
on  one  occasion  in  x62r  his  horse  threw  him  into  the  New  River 
near  his  palace  of  Theobalds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
he  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  being  drowned;  yet  he  continued 
to  ride  as  before.  At  all  times  he  preferred  to  lean  on  the 
shoulder  of  an  attendant  when  walking.  This  feebleness  of 
body,  which  had  no  doubt  a  large  share  in  causing  certain 
corresponding  deficicndes  of  character,  was  attributed  to  the 
agitations  and  the  violent  efforts  forced  on  his  mother  by  the 
murder  of  her  secretary  Rizzio  when  she  was  in  the  sixth  month 
of  her  pregnancy.  The  fact  that  James  was  a  bold  rider,  in 
spite  of  this  serious  disqualification  for  athletic  exercise,  should 
be  borae  in  mind  when  he  is  accused  of  having  been  a.  coward. 

Jhe  dicumstanccs  surrounding  him  in  boyhood  were  not 
favourable  to  the  development  of  his  character.  His  immediate 
guardian  or  foster-father,  the  earl  of  Mar,  was  indeed  an  honour- 
able man,  and  the  countess,  who  had  charge  of  the  nursing  of 
the  king,  discharged  her  duty  so  as  to  win  his  lasting  confidence. 
James  afterwards  entrusted  her  with  the  care  of  his  eldest  son, 
Henry.  When  the  earl  died  in  1572  his  place  was  wcU  filled  by 
his  brother.  Sir  Alexander  Eiskinc.  The  king's  education  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  George  Buchanan,  assisted  by  Peter 
Young,  and  two  other  tutors.  Buchanan,  who  did  not  spare  the 
rod,  and  the  other  teachers,  who  had  more  reverence  for  the 
royal  person,  gave  the  boy  a  sound  training  in  languages.  The 
English  envoy.  Sir  Henry  Killigrew,  who  saw  him  in  1574, 
testified  to  his  proficiency  in  translating  from  and  into  Latin  and 
French.  As  it  was  very  desirable  that  he  should  be  trained  a 
Protestant  king,  he  was  well  instructed  in  theology.  The 
exceptionally  scholastic  quality  of  his  education  helped  to  give 
him  a  taste  for  learning,  but  also  tended  to  make  him  a  pedant. 

James  was  only  twelve  when  the  carl  of  Morton  was  driven 
from  the  regency,  and  for  some  time  after  he  can  have  been  no 
more  than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  intriguers  and  party  leaders. 
When,  for  instance,  in  1582  he  was  seized  by  the  faction  of 
nobles  who  carried  out  the  so-called  raid  of  Ruthvcn,  which  was 
in  fact  a  kidnapping  enterprise  carried  out  in  the  interest  of  the 
Protestant  party,  he  cried  like  a  child.  One  of  the  conspirators, 
the  master  of  Glamis,  Sir  Thomas  Lyon,  told  him  that  it  was 
better  "  bairns  should  greet  [children  should  cr>-)  than  bearded 
men."  It  was  not  indeed  till  1583,  when  he  broke  away  from 
his  captors,  that  James  began  to  govern  in  reality. 

For  the  histoty  of  his  reign  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
articles  on  the  histories  of  England  and  Scotland.  James's 
work  as  a  ruler  can  be  divided,  without  violating  any  sound 
rule  of  criticism,  into  black  and  white — into  the  part  which  was 
a  failure  and  a  preparation  for  future  disaster,  and  the  part 
which  was  solid  achievement,  honourable  to  himself  and  profit- 
able to  bis  people.  His  native  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  the 
benefit  of  the  second.  Between  1583  and  1603  he  reduced  the 
anarchical  baronage  of  Scotland  to  obedience,  and  replaced  the 
subdivision  of  sovereignty  and  consequent  confusion,  which  had 
been  the  very  essence  of  feudalism,  by  a  strong  centralized 
royal  authority.  In  fact  he  did  in  ScotUnd  the  work  which 
had  been  done  by  the  Tudois  in  England,  by  Louis  XI.  in  France, 
and  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  Spain.  It  was  the  work  of  all 
the  strong  rulers  of  the  Renaissance.    But  James  not  only 
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biought  Us  disobedient  end  intrigning  bimis  to  order— tlut 
wu  a  comparatively  easy  achierement  and  might  well  have  been 
performed  by  more  than  one  of  his  pndeceasors,  had  their  lives 
been  prolonged — lie  also  quelled  the  attempts  of  the  Protestants 
to  found  what  Uallam  has  well  defined  as  a  "  Fnsbyterian 
Hildebrandism."  He  enforced  the  superiority  of  the  state  over 
the  church.  Both  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England 
(i6oj)  and  afterwards  he  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  his  Scottish  kingdom,  and  did  much  foe  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Hebrides,  for  the  enforcement  of  order  on  the  Borders, 
and  for  the  development  of  industry.  That  he  did  so  much  al- 
though the  crown  was  poor  (largely  it  must  be  confessed  because 
he  made  profuse  gifts  of  the  secularized  church  lands),  and 
although  the  armed  force  at  his  disposal  was  so  small  that  to  the 
very  end  he  was  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  would-be  kidnappers 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Cowrie  conspiracy  of  i6ao),  is  proof  positive 
that  he  was  ndthet  the  mere  poltroon  nor  the  mere  learned  fool 
he  has  often  been  called. 

James's  methods  of  achieving  ends  in  themselves  honourable 
•nd  profitabic  were  indeed  of  a  kind  which  has  made  posterity 
unjust  to  his  real  merits.  The  circumstances  in  which  he 
passed  his  youth  developed  in  him  a  natural  tendency  to  craft. 
He  boasted  indeed  of  his  "  king-craft  "  and  probably  believed 
that  he  owed  it  to  his  studies.  But  it  was  in  reality  the  resource 
of  the  weak,  the  art  of  playing  off  one  possible  enemy  against 
another  by  trickery,  and  so  deceiving  all.  The  marquis  de 
Fotttcoay,  the  French  ambrssador,  who  saw  him  in  the  early  part 
of  bis  reign,  speaks  of  him  as  cowed  by  the  violence  about  him. 
It  is  certain  that  James  was  most  unscrupulous  in  making  promises 
which  he  never  meant  to  keep,  and  the  terror  in  which  he  passed 
his  youth  sufficiently  explains  his  preference  for  guile.  He  would 
make  promises  to  everybody,  as  when  he  wrote  to  the  pope  in 
I J84  more  than  hinting  that  he  would  be  a  good  Roman  Catholic 
if  helped  in  his  need.  His  very  natural  desire  to  escape  from  the 
poverty  and  insecurity  of  Scotland  to  the  opulent  English  throne 
not  only  kept  him  busy  in  intrigues  to  placate  the  Roman 
Catholics  or  anybody  else  who  could  help  or  hinder  him,  but  led 
him  to  behave  basely  in  regard  10  the  execution  of  his  mother 
in  1 587.  He  blustered  to  give  himself  an  air  of  courage,  but  took 
good  care  to  do  nothing  to  offend  Elizabeth.  When  the  time 
came  for  fulfilling  his  promises  and  half-promises,  he  was  not 
able,  even  if  he  had  been  willing,  to  keep  his  word  to  everybody. 
The  methods  which  had  helped  him  to  success  in  Scotland  did 
him  harm  in  England,  where  his  reign  prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  civil  war.  In  his  southern  kingdom  his  failure  was  in  fact 
complete.  Although  England  accepted  him  as  the  alternative 
to  civil  war,  and  although  he  was  received  and  surrounded  with 
lulsome  flattery,  he  did  not  win  the  respect  of  his  English  sub- 
jects. His  undignified  personal  appearance  was  against  him,  and 
so  were  his  garrulity,  his  Scottish  accent,  his  slovenliness  and 
his  toleration  of  disorders  in  his  court,  but,  above  all,  hi» favour 
for  handsome  male  favourites,  whom  he  loaded  with  gifts  and 
caressed  with  demonstrations  of  affection  which  laid  him  open 
to  vile  suspicions.  In  ecclesiastical  matters  he  offended  many, 
who  contrasted  his  severity  and  rudeness  to  the  Puritan  divines 
at  the  Hampton  Court  conference  (1604)  wit*  his  politeness  to 
the  Roman  CalhoHcs,  whom  he,  however,  worried  by  fits  and 
starts.  In  a  country  where  the  authority  of  the  state  had  been 
firmly  established  and  the  problem  was  how  to  keep  it  from 
degenerating  into  the  mere  instrument  of  a  king's  passions,  his 
insistence  on  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  aroused  distrust  and 
hostility.  In  itself,  and  in  its  origin,  the  doctrine  was  nothing 
more  than  a  necessary  assertion  of  the  independence  of  the  state 
in  face  of  the  "  Hildebrandism  "  of  Rome  and  Geneva  alike. 
Bui  when  Englishmen  were  told  that  the  king  alone  had  inde- 
feasible rights,  and  that  all  the  privileges  of  subjects  were  re- 
vocable gifts,  they  were  roused  to  hostility.  His  weaknesses  cast 
suspicion  on  his  best-meant  Khemes.  His  favour  for  his 
countrymen  helped  to  defeat  his  wise  wish  to  bring  about  a  full 
union  between  England  and  Scotland.  His  profusion,  which  had 
been  bad  in  the  poverty  of  Scotland  and  was  boundless  amid  the 
wealth  of  England,  kept  him  necessitous,  and  drove  him  to 
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shifts.  Posterity  can  give  him  credit  for  his  desire  to  forward 
religious  peace  in  Europe,  but  his  Protestant  subjects  were 
simply  frightened  when  he  sought  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
Spain.  Sagacious  men  among  his  contemporaries  could  not 
see  the  consistency  of  a  king  who  married  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
to  the  elector  palatine,  a  leader  of  the  German  Protestants,  and 
also  sought  to  marry  his  son  to  an  infanta  of  Spain.  The 
king's  subservience  to  Spain  was  indeed  almost  besotted.  He 
could  not  see  her  real  weakness,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
befooled  by  the  ministers  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.  "Ilic  end 
of  his  scheming  was  that  he  was  dragged  into  a  needless  war  with 
Spain  by  his  son  Charles  and  his  favourite  George  Villicrs,  duke 
of  Buckingham,  just  before  his  death  on  the  sth  of  March  16J5 
at  his  favourite  residence,  Theobalds. 

James  married  in  r  589  Anne,  second  daughter  of  Frederick  II., 
king  of  Denmark.  His  voyage  to  meet  his  bride,  whose  ship 
had  been  driven  into  a  Norwegian  port  by  bad  weather,  is  the 
only  episode  of  a  romantic  character  in  the  lile  of  this  very 
prosaic  member  of  a  poetic  family.  By  this  wife  James  had  three 
children  who  survived  infancy:  Henry  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  who  died  in  r6t>;  Charles,  the  future  king^  and  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  the  elector  palatine,  Frederick  V. 

Not  the  least  of  James's  many  ambitions  was  the  desire  to 
excel  as  an  author.  He  left  a  body  of  writings  which,  though  of 
mediocre  quality  as  literature,  entitle  him  to  a  unique  place 
among  English  kings  since  Alfred  for  width  of  intellectual 
interest  and  literary  faculty.  His  efforts  were  inspired  by  his 
preceptor  George  Bochanan,  whose  memory  he  cherished  in 
later  years.  His  first  work  was  in  verse,  Essaya  of  a  PrenlUc  in 
tfu  Divine  Art  of  Pocsit  (Edin.  Vautrollier,  t584),  containing 
fifteen  sonnets, "  Ane  Metapfaoricall  invention  of  a  tragedie  called 
Phoenix,"  a  shdrt  poem  "  Of  Time,"  translations  from  Du 
Bartas,  Lucan  and  the  Book  of  Psalms  ("  out  of  Trcmellius  "), 
and  a  prose  tract  entitled  "  Ane  short  treatise,  containing  some 
Reulis  and  Cautelis  to  be  observit  and  eschewit  in  ScoltisPoesie." 
The  volume  is  introduced  by  commendatory  sonnets,  including 
one  by  Alexander  Montgomerie.  The  chief  interest  of  the  book 
lies  ta  the  "  Treatise "  and  the  prefatory  sonnets  "  To  the 
Reader  "  and  "  Sonnet  dcdfring  the  perfyte  poete."  There  is 
little  originality  in  this  youthful  production.  It  has  been  sur- 
mised that  it  was  compiled  from  the  exercises  written  when  the 
author  was  Buchanan's  pupil  at  Stirling,  and  that  it  was  directly 
suggested  by  his  preceptor's  Dt  Prosmlia  and  his  annotations  on 
Vives.  On  the  other  hand,  it  shows  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  critical  reflections  of  Ronsatd  and  Du  Bellay,  and  of  Gas- 
coigne  in  his  tfotes  of  Inslniction  {1575) •  In  1 591  James  pub- 
lished PotticaU  Bxenises  al  Vaeant  Hourts,  including  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Furits  of  Du  Bartas,  his  own  Lepanlo,  and  Du  Barlas's 
version  of  it.  La  Lepanllu.  His  Daemonotogie,  a  prose  treatise 
denouncing  witchcraft  and  exhorting  the  civil  power  to  the 
strongest  measures  of  suppression,  appeared  in  1599.  In  the 
same  year  he  printed  the  first  edition  (seven  copies)  of  his 
Bcsilikim  Doron,  strongly  Protestant  in  tone.  A  French  edition, 
specially  translated  for  presentation  to  the  pope,  has  a  disin- 
genuous preface  explaining  that  certain  phrases  {e.g.  "  papistical 
doctrine  ")  are  omitted,  because  of  the  difliculty  of  rendering 
them  in  a  foreign  tongue.  The  original  edition  was,  however, 
translated  by  order  of  the  suspicious  pope,  and  was  immediately 
placed  on  the  Index.  Shortly  after  going  to  England  James 
produced  his  famous  Coutilerblasle  la  Tobexco  (London,  1804), 
in  which  he  forsakes  his  Scots  tongue  for  Southern  English. 
The  volume  was  published  anonymously.  James's  prose  works 
(inchiding  his  speeches)  were  collected  and  edited  (folio,  1616) 
by  James  Montagu,  bishop  of  WitKhcster,  and  were  translated 
Into  Lathi  by  the  same  hand  in  a  companion  folio,  in  1619  (alsG 
Frankfort,  16S9).  A  tract,  entitled  "The  True  Law  of  Free 
Monarchies,"  appeared  in  1603;  "  An  Apology  for  the  Oaih  oi 

Allegiance  "  in  1607;  and  a  "  DtctaralUm  iu  Ray  Jacques  I 

few  It  iroit  del  Rois  "  in  1615.  In  1588  and  1589  James  issued 
two  small  volumes  of  ifeditatiens  on  some  verses  of  (a)  Revela* 
tions  and  (ft)  t  Chronicles.  Other  two  "  meditations  "  were 
printed  posthumously. 
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Soc  T.  F.  Henderson.  James  I.  and  VJ.  (Tendon,  1904);  P.  Hume 
Brtiwa,  History  oj Scotland,  \o\.n.  (Edinburgh and  Cambridge,  1902) ; 
and  Andrew  Lang.  History  of  Scotland,  vol  ii.  (Edinburgh,  1902)  and 
James  Vt.  and  the  Cowrie  Mystery  (London,  1903);  Tkt  Register  of 
the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1^77.  &c.),  vols^.  to  xiii.; 
S.R,Gas(itncr,  History  of  England  l6oj-]6  ^2  (London,  1883-18S4]. 
A  comjirehcnsivc  bibliography  will  be  found  in  the  Cambridge  Modern 
Hist,  ill.  847  (Cambridge,  1904). 

For  James  s  literary  work,  sec  Edward  Arber's  reprint  ol  the 
Essayes  and  Counterblaste  ("  English  Reprints,"  1869,  &c.):  R.  S. 
Rait*s  Lusus  Regius  (1900);  G.  Cfrcgory  Smith's  Eiizt^tkan  Critical 
Essays  (1904),  vol.  i.,  where  the  Treatise  is  edited  for  the  first  time: 
A.O.Meyers"  ClcmcnsVUI.  und  Jacob  I.  von  England  "in  QuetUn 
und  Forschunzen  (Hrcuss.  Hist.  Inst.).  VI 1.  ii.,  for  an  account  of  the 
issued  of  tJie  Basilikou  Dpron;  P.  ilunje  Brown's  George  Buchanan 
(1890),  pp.  350-261, fora  sketch  of  James'sassociation  with  Buchanan. 

JAMES  II.  (1633-1701),  king  of  Great  Britain  &nd  Ireland, 
second  surviving  son  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria,  was  bom 
at  St  James's  on  the  15th  of  October  163J,  and  created  duke  of 
York  in  January  1643.  During  the  Civil  War  James  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Fairfax  (1646),  but  contrived  to  escape  to  Holland 
in  1648.  Subsequently  he  served  in  the  French  army  under 
Turenne,  and  in  the  Spanish  under  Condi,  and  was  applauded 
by  both  commanders  for  his  brilliant  personal  courage.  Re- 
turning to  England  with  Charies  II.  in  i6io  be  was  appointed 
lord  high  admiral  and  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Pepys,  who 
was  secretary  to  the  navy,  has  recorded  the  patient  industry  and 
unflinching  probity  of  his  naval  administration.  His  victory 
over  the  Dutch  in  1665,  and  his  drawn  battle  with  De  Ruyter 
in  1672,  show  that  be  was  a  good  naval  commander  as  well  as  an 
excellent  administrator.  These  achievements  won  him  a  repu* 
tation  for  high  courage,  which,  until  the  close  of  1688,  was  amply 
deserved.  His  private  record  was  not  as  good  as  his  public.  In 
December  1660  he  admitted  to  having  contracted,  under  dis- 
creditable circumstances,  a  secret  marriage  with  Anne  Hyde 
(1637-1671),  daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  previous  Sep- 
tember. Both  before  and  after  the  marriage  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  libertine  as  unblushing  though  not  so  fastidious  as  Charles 
himself.  In  1672  he  made  a  public  avowal  of  his  conversion  to 
Roman  Catholicism.  Charles  II.  bad  opposed  this  project,  but 
in  1673  allowed  him  to  marry  the  Catholic  Mary  of  Modena  as 
bis  second  wife.  Both  houses  of  parliament,  who  viewed  this 
union  with  abhorrence,  now  passed  the  Test  Act,  forbidding 
Catholics  to  hold  office.  In  consequence  of  this  James  was 
forced  to  resign  his  posts.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  married  his 
daughter  Mary  to  the  Protestant  prince  of  Orange  in  1677. 
Anti-Catholic  feeling  ran  so  high  that,  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  he  found  it  wiser  to  retire  to  Brussels  (1679),  while 
Shaftesbury  and  the  Whigs  planned  to  exclude  him  from  the 
succession.  He  was  lord  high  commissioner  of  Scotland  (1680- 
1682),  where  he  occupied  himself  in  a  severe  persecution  of 
the  Covenanters.  In  1684  Charles,  having  triumphed  over  the 
Exclusionists,  nstored  James  to  the  office  of  high  admiral  by  use 
of  his  dispensing  power. 

James  ascended  the  throne  on  the  i6th  of  February  1685. 
The  nation  showed  its  loyalty  by  its  firm  adherence  to  him  during 
the  rebellions  of  Argyll  in  Scotland  and  Monmouth  in  England 
(1685).  The  savage  reprisals  on  their  suppression,  in  especial 
the  **  Bloody  Assizes  "  of  Jeffreys,  produced  a  revulsion  of  public 
feeling.  James  had  proinlsed  to  defend  the  existing  Church  and 
government,  but  the  people  now  became  suspicious.  James  was 
not  a  mere  tyrant  and  bigot,  as  the  popular  imagination  speedily 
assumed  him  to  be.  He  was  rather  a  mediocre  but  not  alto- 
gether obtuse  man,  who  mistook  tributary  streams  for  the  main 
currents  of  national  thought.  Thus  he  greatly  underrated  the 
strength  of  the  Establishment,  and  preposterously  exaggerated 
that  of  Dissent  and  Catholicism.  He  perceived  that  opinion 
was  seriously  divided  in  the  Establbhed  Church,  and  thought 
that  a  vigorous  policy  would  soon  prove  effective.  Heitce  he 
publicly  celebrated  Mass,  prohibited  preaching  against  Catholi- 
cism, and  showed  exceptional  favour  to  renegades  ftom  the 
Establishment.  By  undue  pressure  be  secured  .a  decision  of 
the  judges,  in  the  test  case  of  Gtdien  v.  Halt  (1687),  by  which  he 
was  allowed  to  dispense  Catholics  from  the  Test  Act.  Catholics 
jreie  now  admitted  to  the  chief  offices  in  the  army,  and  to  wme 


important  posts  In  the  state,  in  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power  of 
James.  The  judges  had  been  intimidated  or  corrupted,  and  the 
royal  promise  to  protect  the  Establishment  violated.  'The  army 
had  been  increased  to  30,000  men  and  encamped  at  Hounslow 
Heath  to  overawe  the  capital.  Public  alarm  was  speedily  mani- 
fested and  suspicion  to  a  high  degree  awakened.  In  1687  James 
made  a  bid  for  the  support  of  the  Dissenters  by  advtxating  a 
system  of  joint  toleration  for  Catholics  and  Dissenters.  In 
April  1687  he  published  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence — exempting 
Catholics  and  Dissenters  from  penal  statutes.  He  followed  up 
this  measure  by  dissolving  parliament  and  attacking  the  univer- 
sities. By  an  unscrupulous  use  of  the  dispensing  power  he 
introduced  Dissenters  and  Catholics  into  all  departments  of 
state  and  into  the  municipal  corporations,  which  were  remodelled 
in  their  interests.  Then  in  April  1688  he  took  the  suicidal  step 
of  issuing  a  proclamation  to  force  the  clergy  and  bishops  to  read 
the  Declaration  in  their  pulpits,  and  thus  personally  advocate  a 
measure  they  detested.  Seven  bishops  refused,  were  indicted 
by  James  for  libel,  but  acquitted  amid  the  indescribable  jenlhu- 
siasm  of  the  populace.  Protestant  nobles  of  England,  enraged 
at  the  tolerant  policy  of  James,  had  been  in  negotiation  with 
William  of  Orange  since  1687.  The  trial  of  the  seven  bishops, 
and  the  birth  of  a  son  lo  James,  now  induced  them  to  send 
William  a  definite  invitation  (June  30,  1688).  James  remained 
in  a  fool's  paradise  till  the  last,  and  only  awakened  to  his  danger 
when  William  landed  at  Torbay  (November  5,  1688}  and  swept 
all  before  him.  James  ptf  tended  to  treat,  and  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
negotiations  6ed  to  France.  He  was  intercepted  at  Faversham 
and  brought  back,  but  the  politic  prince  of  Orange  allowed  him 
to  escape  a  second  time  (December  23,  1688). 

At  the  end  of  1688  James  seemed  to  have  lost  his  old  courage. 
After  his  defeat  at  the  Boyne  (July  i,  1690)  he  spectlily  departed 
from  Irekuid,  where  he  had  so  conducted  himself  that  his  English 
followers  had  been  ashamed  of  his  incapacity,  while  French 
ofTicers  had  derided  him.  His  proclamations  and  policy  towards 
England  during  these  years  show  unmistakable  traces  of  the 
same  incompetence.  On  the  17th  of  May  1691  he  saw  the  French 
fleet  destroyed  before  his  very  eyes  oS  Cape  La  Hogue.  He  was 
aware  of,  though  not  an  open  advocate  of  the  "  Assassination 
Plot,"  which  was  directed  against  William.  By  its  revelation 
and  failure  (February  10,  1696)  the  third  and  last  serious 
attempt  of  James  for  his  restoration  failed.  He  refused  in  the 
same  year  to  accept  the  French  influence  in  favour  of  his  candida- 
ture to  the  Palish  throne,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  exclude  him 
from  the  English.  Henceforward  he  neglected  politics,  and  Louis 
of  France  ceased  to  consider  bira  as  a  political  faaor.  A  mysteri- 
ous conversion  had  been  effected  in  him  by  an  austere  Cistercian 
abbot.  The  world  saw  «rith  astonishment  this  vicious,  rough, 
coarse-fibred  man  of  the  world  transformed  into  an  austere 
penitent,  who  worked  miracles  of  healing.  Surrounded  by  this 
odour  of  sanctity,  which  gnsitly  edified  the  faithful,  James  lived 
at  St  Germain  until  his  death  on  the  17th  of  September  1701. 

The  political  ineptitude  of  James  is  dear;  he  often  showed 
firmness  when  conciliation  wa*  needful,  and  weakness  when 
resolution  alone  coidd  have  saved  the  day.  Moreover,  though 
he  mismanaged  almost  every  political  problem  with  which  he 
personally  dealt,  he  was  singularly  tactless  and  impatient  of 
advice.  But  in  general  poL'tical  morality  be  was  not  below  his 
age,  and  in  his  advocacy  of  toleration  decidedly  above  it.  He 
was  more  honest  and  sincere  than  Charles  II.,  more  genuinely 
patriotic  in  his  foreign  policy,  and  more  consistent  in  his  religious 
attitude.  That  his  brother  retained  the  throne  while  James 
lost  it  is  an  ironical  demonstration  that  a  more  pitiless  fate 
awaits  the  ruler  wbose  faulu  are  of  the  intellect,  than  one  whose 
faults  are  of  the  heart. 

By  Anne  Hyde  James  had  eight  children,  of  whom  two  only, 
Mary  and  Anne,  both  queens  of  England,  survived  their  father. 
By  Mary  of  Modena  he  had  seven  children,  among  them  being 
James  Francis  Edward  (the  Old  Pretender)  and  Louisa  Maria 
Theresa,  who  died  at  St  Germain  in  1712.  By  one  mistress, 
Arabella  Churchill  (1648-1730),  he  had  two  sons,  James,  duke  of 
Berwick,  and  Henry  (1673-1702),  titular  duke  of  Albemarle  and 
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grand  ptfor  of  Frana,  and  a  dani^ter,  Henrietta  (1667-1730), 
who  married  Sir  Henry  Waldegrave,  afterwards  Baron  Walde- 
grave;  and  by  another,  Catherine  Sedley,  countess  o(  Dorchester 
(1657-17 17),  a  daughter,  Catherine  (d.  1743),  who  married  James 
Annesky,  sth  eari  of  Anglesey,  and  afterwards  John  Sheffield, 
doke  of  Buckingham  and  Normanby. 

BlBLIOCRAFHT.— OnpiM/  Authorities:  J.  S.  Clarke,  /aawf  //. 
LiSt  (London.  1816);  James  Macphcrson,  Original  Papers  (a  vols., 
toodoa,  177$):  Ciilbert  Burnit.  Supplement  to  History,  ed.  H.  C. 
Fojtcrort  (Oxford,  l^2h  Eari  of  Clarendon  and  Earl  of  [Rochester, 
Correspandence,  vol.  it.  (London.  1828):  John  Evelyn,  Diaryand  Cor- 
rtipOHdcna  and  Life,  caittd  by  Bray  and  Whcatlcy  (London,  1906); 
Sir  John  Rereiby,  Utmtirs,  ed.  A.  Ivait  (1004);  Somtn  Traits, 
vols,  ix.-xi.  (London,  1*33).  Modern  Works:  Lord  Actbil,  Lectures 
ra  Modern  Uislary,  po.  195-276  (London.  1906);  Morici  Broich, 
Geukicktevon Eniland/Bd.Vni.  (Gotha,  1903):  OnnoKIopp,/?rr/a// 
des  Hauses  Stuart,  Bde.  L-ix.  (Vienna.  187J-1878);  L.  von  Ranlce, 
History  ej  Enriand,  vols,  iv.-vi.  (Oxford,  1875);  and  Allan  Fea, 
James  ll.andlas  Wilts  (1908). 

JAIUS  I.  (1394-1437)1  king  of  Scotland  and  poet,  the  aon  of 
King  Robert  HI.,  was  born  at  Dunfermline  in  July  1394, 
After  the  death  of  his  mother,  Annabclla  Drummond  of  StobhaU, 
in  1401,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Henry  Wardlaw  (d.  1440), 
who  bcicame  bishop  of  St  Andrews  in  1403,  but  soon  his  father 
resolved  to  send  him  to  France.  Robert  doubtless  decided  upon 
this  course  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  1401  liis  elder  son,  David, 
duke  of  Rothesay,  had  met  his  death  in  a  mysterious  fashion, 
being  probably  murdered  by  his  uncle,  Robert,  duke  of  Albany, 
who,  as  the  king  was  an  invalid,  was  virtually  the  ruler  of  Scot- 
land. On  the  way  to  France,  however,  James  fell  into  the  hands 
of  some  English  sailors  and  was  sent  to  Henry  IV.,  who  refused 
to  admit  him  to  ransom.  The  chrom'cler  Thomas  Walsingham, 
lays  that  James's  imprisonment  began  in  1406,  while  the  future 
king  himself  places  it  in  1404;  February  1406  is  probably  the 
correct  date.  On  the  death  of  Robert  III.  in  April  1406  James 
became  nominally  king  of  Scotland,  but  he  remained  a  captive 
in  England,  the  government  being  conducted  by  his  uncle, 
Robert  of  Albany,  who  showed  no  anxiety  to  procure  his 
nephew's  release.  Dying  in  1410,  Albany  was  succeeded  as 
regent  by  his  ion,  Murdoch.  At  6rst  James  was  confined  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  but  in  Jnne  1407  be  was  removed  to  the  castle 
at  Nottingham,  whence  about  a  month  later  he  was  taken  to 
Evesham.  His  education  was  continued  by  capable  tutors,  and 
he  not  only  attained  excellence  in  all  manly  sports,  but  became 
perhaps  more  cultured  than  any  other  prince  of  his  age.  In 
person  he  was  short  and  stout,  but  well-proportioned  and  very 
strong.  His  agility  was  not  less  remarkable  than  his  strength; 
he  excelled  in  all  athletic  feats  which  demanded  suppleness  of 
limb  and  quickness  of  eye.  As  regards  his  intellectual  attain- 
ments he  is  reported  to  have  been  acquainted  with  philosophy, 
and  it  is  evident  from  his  subsequent  career  that  he  had  studied 
jurisprudence;  moreover,  besides  being  proficient  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  he  cultivated  the  art  of  poetry  with  much 
success.  When  Henry  V.  became  king  in  March  1413,  James 
was  again  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but  soon  after- 
wards he  was  taken  to  Windsor  and  was  treated  with  great  con- 
sideration by  the  English  king.  In  1420,  with  the  intention  of 
detaching  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  from  the  French  standard,  he 
was  sent  to  take  part  in  Henry's  campaign  in  France;  this  move 
failed  in  its  immediate  object  and  he  returned  to  England  after 
Henry's  death  in  14}}.  About  this  time  negotiations  for  the 
release  of  James  were  begun  in  earnest,  and  in  Scplcmber  1423 
a  treaty  was  signed  at  York,  the  Scottish  nation  undertaking  to 
pay  a  ransom  of  60,000  marks  "  for  his  maintenance  in  England." 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  James  was  to  wed  a  noble  English 
lady,  and  on  the  13th  of  February  1424  he  was  married  at 
Southwark  to  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  carl  of  Somerset, 
a  lady  to  whom  he  was  faithful  through  life.  Ten  thousand 
■narks  of  his  ransom  were  remitted  as  Jane's  dowry,  and  in 
April  1424  James  and  his  bride  entered  Scotland. 

With  the  reign  of  James  1.,  whose  coronation  took  place  at 
Scone  on  the  21st  of  May  1424,  constitutional  sovereignty  may 
be  said  to  begin  in  Scotland.  By  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
statute  law,  modelled  to  some  extent  on  that  of  Engbnd,  and 


by  the  additional  Importance  assigned  to  parUament,  the  leaven 
was  prepared  which  was  to  work  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
indefinite  authority  of  the  king  and  of  the  unbridled  Ucence  of  the 
nobles.  During  the  parliament  held  at  Perth  in  March  1425 
James  arrested  Murdoch,  duke  of  Albany,  and  his  son,  Alexander; 
together  with  Albany's  eldest  son,  Walter,  and  Duncan,  earl  of 
Lennox,  who  had  been  seised  previously;  they  were  sentenced  to 
death,  and  the  four  were  executed  at  Stirling.  In  a  parUament 
held  at  Inverness  in  1427  the  king  arrested  many  turbulent 
northern  chiefs,  and  his  whole  policy  was  directed  towards 
crushing  the  power  of  the  nobles.  In  this  he  was  very  successful. 
Expeditions  reduced  the  Highlands  to  order;  earldom  after 
earldom  was  forfeited;  but  this  vigour  aroused  the  desire  for 
revenge,  and  at  length  cost  James  his  life.  Having  been  warned 
that  he  would  never  again  cross  the  Forth,  the  king  went  to 
reside  in  Perth  just  before  Christmas  1436.  Among  those  whom 
he  had  angered  was  Sir  Robert  Graham  (d.  r437),  who  had  been 
banished  by  his  orders.  Instigated  by  the  king's  uncle,  Walter 
Stewart,  earl  of  AthoU  (d.  1437),  and  aided  by  the  royal  chamber- 
lain. Sir  Robert  Stewart,  and  by  a  band  of  Highlanders,  Graham 
burst  into  the  presence  of  James  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
February  1437  and  stabbed  the  king  to  death.  Graham  and 
AthoU  were  afterwards  tortured  and  executed.  James  had 
two  sons:  Alexander,  who  died  young,  and  James  II.,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne;  and  six  daughters,  among  them  being 
Margaret,  the  queen  of  Louis  XI.  of  France.  His  widow,  Jane, 
married  Sir  James  Stewart,  the  "  black  kn|ght  of  Lome."  and 
died  on  the  15th  of  July  1445. 

During  the  latter  part  of  James's  reign  difficulties  arose  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England  and  also  between  Scotland  and  the 
papacy.  Part  of  the  king's  ransom  was  still  owing  to  England; 
other  catises  of  discord  between  the  two  nations  existed,  and  in 
1436  these  culminated  in  a  short  war.  In  ecclesiastical  matters 
James  showed  himself  merciless  towards  heretics,  but  his  desire 
to  reform  the  Scottish  Church  and  to  make  it  less  dependent  on 
Rome  brought  him  into  collision  with  Popes  Martin  V.  and 
Eugenius  IV. 

James  was  the  author  of  two  poems,  the  Kinps  Quair  and 
Good  Counsel  (a  short  piece  of  three  stanzas).  The  Song  of 
Absence,  Peblis  to  the  Play  and  Christis  Kirk  on  the  Greene  have 
been  ascribed  to  him  without  evidence.  The  Kingis  Quair 
(preserved  in  the  Selden  MS.  B.  34  in  the  Bodleian)  is  an  allego- 
rical poem  of  (he  tours  d'amour  type,  written  in  seven-lined 
Chaucerian  stanzas  and  extending  to  1379  lines.  It  was  com- 
posed during  James's  captivity  in  England  and  celebrates  his 
courtship  of  Lady  Jane  Beaufort.  Though  in  many  respects  a 
Chaucerian  pasticke,  it  not  rarely  equals  its  model  in  verbal  and 
metrical  felicity.  Its  language  is  an  artificial  blend  of  northern 
and  southern  (Chaucerian)  forms,  jof  the  type  shown  in  LciuelM 
of  the  Laik  and  the  Qitair  of  Jelusy. 

BiBLioGBAntv. — ^The  contemporaiy  authorities  for  the  reign  of 
James  (.arc  Andrew  of  Wyntoun,  The  Orygynale  CronykU  of  ScoSand, 
edited  by  D.  Laing  (Edinburgh,  1872-1879);  and  Waller  Bower's 
continuation  of  John  of  Fordun'B5co/ifibr0nfc0n,  edited  by  T.  Hearne 
(Oxford,  1722).  See  also  J.  Pinkcrton,  History  of  Sealland  (1797); 
A.  l-ang.  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  (1900) ;  and  C.  Burnett,  Inlrodut- 
lien  to  the  Excheqtar  Roils  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1878-1001).  The 
Kingis  Quair  was  first  printed  in  the  Poetical  Remains  of  James  the 
Pint,  edited  by  William  Tytler  (1783).  Later  editionsare  Morison's 
reprint  (Perth.  \^iti)\].S\hbA\A\,inK\i  Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetrp 
M02,  vol.  i.);  Thomson's  in  161^  and  1824;  G.  Cnalniers's.  in  hts 
Poetic  Remains  of  some  of  the  Scottish  Kings  (i82a);  Ro^crs'i  Poetical 
lUniains  of  King  James  the  First  {1873)  •  Skeat  s  edition  published 
by  the  Scottish  Text  Society  (1884).  An  attempt  has  licen  made  to 
dupute  James's  authorship  of  the  poem,  but  the  arguments  elabor- 
ated by  J .  T.  T.  Brown  ( The  A  uthorship  of  the  Kingis  Quair,  Glasgow, 
1896)  have  been  crjnvinctngly  answered  by  Jusacrand  in  his  Jacques 
l" d£cosse/ul-il  piile  /  ^ude surrauthenticiti dn  cahier  d*  rcHPan; 
lB>)7,  reprinted  from  the  Revue  historique,  vol.  Ixiv.).  See  also  the  full 
correspondence  in  \,\w  Athenaeum  (July-Aug.  1896  and  Dec.  1899): 
W.  A.  Neilson,  On;tiMafiJ5^rcri<>/(Ae  Courtofune  (Boston,  1899) 
pp.  152  &c.,  233  &c;  and  Gregory  Smith,  Fraiiiitioff  Period  (1900), 
pp.  40.  4'. 

JAMES  II.  (1430-1460),  king  of  Scotland,  the  only  surviving 
son  of  James  I.  and  his  wife,  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Beaufort, 
eari  of  Somerset,  was  bom  on  tiiei6th  of  October  1430.    Cmwned 
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king  at  Bolyrood  in  March  1437,  shortly  alter  the  murder  of  his 
ialher»  he  was  at  first  under  the  guardianship  of  his  molher, 
while  AKhibald,  slh  earl  of  Douglas,  was  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
and  considerable  power  was  possessed  by  Sir  Alexander  Living- 
stone and  Sir  William  Crichlon  (d.  1454}.  When  about  1439 
Queen  Jane  was  manied  to  Sir  James  Stewart,  the  knight  of 
Lome,  Livingstone  obtained  the  custody  of  the  young  king, 
whose  minority  was  marked  by  6erce  hostility  between  the 
Douglases  and  the  Crichtons,  with  Livingstorte  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other.  About  1443  the  royal  cause  was  espo\ised 
by  William,  8th  earl  of  Douglas,  who  attacked  Crichton  in  the 
king's  name,  and  civil  war  lasted  until  about  1446.  In  July 
1449  James  was  married  lo  Mary  (d.  1463),  daughter  of  Arnold, 
duke  of  Cclderland,  and  undertook  the  government  himself;  and 
almost  immediately  Livingstone  was  arrested,  but  Douglas 
retained  the  royal  favour  for  a  few  months  more.  In  1453,  how- 
ever, (his  powerful  earl  was  invited  to  Stirling  by  the  king,  and, 
charged  with  treachery,  was  stabbed  by  James  and  then  killed 
by  the  attendants.  Civil  war  broke  out  at  once  between  James 
and  the  Douglases,  whose  lands  were  ravaged;  but  after  the 
Scots  parliament  had  exonerated  the  king,  James,  the  new  earl 
of  Douglas,  made  his  submission.  Early  in  1455  this  struggle 
was  renewed.  Marching  against  the  rebels  James  gained  several 
victories,  after  which  Douglas  was  attainted  and  his  lands  for- 
feited. Fortified  by  this  success  and  assured  of  the  support  of 
the  parliament  and  of  the  great  nobles,  James,  acting  as  an 
absolute  king,  could  view  without  alarm  the  war  which  had 
broken  out  with  England.  After  two  expeditions  across  the 
borders,  a  truce  was  made  in  July  1457,  and  the  king  employed 
the  period  of  peace  in  strengthening  his  authority  in  the  High- 
lands. During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  he  showed  his  sympathy 
with  the  Lancastrian  party  after  the  defeat  of  Henry  VI.  at 
Northampton  by  attacking  the  English  possessions  to  the  south 
of  Scotlioid.  It  was  while  conducting  the  siege  of  Roxburgh 
Castle  that  James  was  killed,  through  the  bursting  of  a  cannon, 
on  the  3rd  of  August  1460.  He  left  three  sons,  his  successor, 
James  III.,  Alexander  Stewart,  duke  of  Albany,  and  John 
Stewart, earl  of  Mar  (d.  1479);  and  two  daughters.  James,  who 
is  sometimes  called  "  Fiery  Face/*  was  a  vigorous  and  popular 
prince,  and,  although  not  a  schobr  like  his  father,  showed 
interest  in  education.  His  reign  is  a  period  of  some  importance 
in  the  legislative  history  of  Scotland,  as  measures  were  passed 
with  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land,  the  reformation  of  the 
coinage,  and  the  protection  of  the  poor,  while  the  organization 
for  the  administration  of  justice  was  greatly  improved. 

JAMES  lU.  {1451-148S),  king  of  Scotland,  eldest  son  of  James 
U.,  was  bom  on  the  loth  of  July  1451.  Becoming  king  in  1460 
he  was  crowned  at  Kelso.  After  the  death  of  his  mother  in 
1463,  and  of  her  principal  supporter,  James  Kennedy,  bishop  of 
St  Andrews,  two  years  later,  the  pcnon  of  the  young  king,  and 
with  it  the  chief  authority  in  the  kingdom,  were  seized  by  Sir 
Alexander  Boyd  and  his  brother  Lord  Boyd,  while  the  lattcr's 
son,  Thomas,  was  created  carl  of  Arran  and  married  to  the  king's 
sister,  Mary.  In  July  1469  James  himself  was  married  to 
Margaret  (d.  14S6),  daughter  of  Christian  I.,  king  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  but  before  the  wedding  the  Boyds  bad  lost  their  power. 
Having  undertaken  the  government  in  person,  the  king  received 
the  submission  of  the  powerful  eari  of  Ross,  and  strengthened 
bis  aulhoiity  in  other  ways.  But  his  preference  for  a  sedentary 
and  not  for  ao  active  life  and  his  increasing  attachment  to 
favourites  of  humble  birth  diminished  his  popularity,  and  he  had 
some  differences  with  his  parliament.  About  1479,  probably 
with  reason  both  suspicious  and  jealous,  James  arrested  his 
brothers,  Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  and  John,  earl  of  Mar; 
Mar  met  bis  death  in  a  mysterious  fashion  at  Craigmillar,  but 
Albany  escaped  to  France  and  then  visited  England,  where  in 
14S3  Edward  IV.  recognized  him  as  king  of  Scotland  by  the  gift 
of  the  king  of  England.  War  broke  out  with  England,  but  James, 
made  a  prisoner  by  his  nobles,  was  unable  to  prevent  Albany  and 
his  ally,  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester  (afterwards  Richard  III.), 
from  taking  Berwick  and  marching  to  Edinburgh.  Peace  with 
Albatiy  followed,  but  soon  afterwards  the  duLc  was  again  in 
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communication  with  Edward,  and  was  condemned  by  the  parlia- 
ment after  the  death  of  the  English  king  inApril  1483.  Albany's 
death  in  France  in  1485  did  not  end  the  king's  troubles. 
His  policy  of  living  at  peace  with  England  and  of  arranging 
marriages  between  the  members  of  the  royal  families  of  the  two 
countries  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  turbulent  section  of  his 
nobles;  his  artistic  tastes  and  lavish  expenditure  added  to  the 
discontent,  and  a  rebellion  broke  ouL  Fleeing  into  the  north 
of  his  kingdom  James  collected  an  army  and  came  to  terms  with 
his  foes;  but  the  rebels,  having  seized  the  person  of  the  king's 
eldest  son,  afteraards  James  IV.,  renewed  the  struggle.  The 
rival  armies  met  at  the  Sauchieburn  near  Bannockburn,  and 
James  soon  fled.  Reaching  Beaton's  Mill  he  revealed  his  iden- 
tity, and,  according  lo  the  popular  story,  was  killed  on  the  nth 
of  June  1488  by  a  soldier  in  the  guise  of  a  priest  who  had  been 
called  in  to  shrive  him.  He  left  three  sons — his  successor,  James 
IV.;  James  Stewart,  duke  of  Ross,  afterwards  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  and  John  Stewart,  earl  of  Mar.  James  was  a  cultured 
prince  with  a  taste  for  music  and  architecture,  but  was  a  weak 
and  incapable  king.  His  character  is  thus  described  by  a  chroni- 
cler: "  He  was  ane  man  that  loved  solitude,  and  desired  nevir  to 
hear  of  warre,  hot  delighted  more  in  musick  and  polide  and 
building  nor  he  did  in  the  government  of  the  realme." 

JAMES  IV.  (1473-1313),  king  of  Scotland,  eldest  son  of 
James  IJI.,  was  born  on  the  1 7lh  of  March  1473.  He  was  nomi- 
nally the  leader  of  the  rebels  who  defeated  the  troops  of  James 
HI.  at  the  Sauchieburn  in  June  1488,  and  became  king  when  his 
father  was  killed.  As  he  adopted  an  entirely  different  policy 
with  the  nobles  from  that  of  his  father,  and,  moreover,  showed 
great  affability  towards  the  lower  class  of  his  subjects,  among 
whom  he  delighted  to  wander  incognito,  few  ii  any  of  the  kings 
of  Scotland  have  won  such  general  popularity,  or  passed  a  reign 
so  untroubled  by  intestine  strife.  Crowned  at  Scone  a  few  days 
after  his  accession,  James  began  at  once  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  business  of  govcrnmenL  A  slight  insurrection  was  easily 
suppressed,  and  a  plot  formed  by  some  nobles  to  hand  him  over 
to  the  English  king,  Henry  VII.,  came  to  nothing.  lu  spite  of 
this  proceeding  Henry  wished  to  live  at  peace  with  his  northern 
neighbour,  and  soon  contemplated  marrying  his  daughter  lo 
James,  but  the  Scottish  king  was  not  equally  pacific  When,  in 
1495,  Perkin  Warbcck,  pretending  to  be  the  duke  of  York, 
Edward  IV.'s  younger  son,  came  to  Scotland,  James  bestowed 
upon  him  both  an  income  and  a  bride,  and  prepared  to  invade 
England  in  his  interests.  For  various  reasons  the  war  was 
confined  to  a  few  border  forays.  After  Wajcbeck  left  Scotland 
in  t497,  the  Spanish  ambassador  negotiated  a  peace,  and  in 
1502  a  marriage  was  definitely  arranged  between  James  and 
Henry's  daughter  Margaret  (1489-1541).  The  wedding  took 
place  at  Holyrood  in  August  1503,  and  it  was  this  union  which 
led  to  the  accession  of  the  Stewart  dynasty  lo  the  English 
throne. 

About  the  same  time  James  crushed  a  rebellion  in  the  western 
isles,  into  which  he  bad  previously  led  expeditions,  and  parlia- 
ment took  measures  to  strengthen  the  royal  authority  therein. 
At  this  date  too,  or  a  little  earlier,  the  king  of  Scotland  began,  to 
treat  as  an  equal  with  the  powerful  princes  of  Europe,  Maximilian 
I.,  Louis  XII.  and  others;  sending  assistance  to  his  uncle  Hans, 
king  of  Denmark,  and  receiving  special  marks  of  favour  from 
Pope  Julius  II.,  anxious  to  obtain  his  support.  But  his  position 
was  weakened  when  Henry  VIII.  followed  Henry  VII.  on  the 
English  throne  in  1509.  Causes  of  quarrel  already  existed,  and 
other  causes,  bolh  public  and  private,  soon  arose  between  the 
two  kings;  sea-fights  took  place  between  their  ships,  while  war 
was  brought  nearer  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  which  James  con- 
cluded with  Louis  XII.  in  151a.  Henry  made  a  vain  eOott  to 
prevent,  or  to  postpone,  the  outbreak  of  hostilities;  but  urged 
on  by  his  French  ally  and  his  queen,  James  declared  for  war,  in 
spite  of  the  counsels  of  some  of  his  advisers,  and  (it  is  said)  of  the 
warning  of  an  apparition.  Gathering  a  large  and  well-armed 
force,  he  took  Norham  and  other  caslles  in  August  1513,  spending 
some  time  at  Ford  Castle,  where,  according  to  report,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  an  amorous  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  its  owner.     Then 
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lie  moved  ««t  to  fi|^t  die  advanciog  Zngltah  army  under 
Tbomsu  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey.  The  battle,  which  took  place 
at  Flodden,  or  more  correctly,  at  the  foot  o{  Brankstoa  Hill,  on 
Friday  the  9tb  of  September  1513,  i>  among  the  moat  famoua  and 
disastrous,  if  not  among  the  most  momentous,  in  the  history  of 
Soothmd.  Having  led  his  troop*  from  their  position  of  vantage, 
the  king  himself  was  killed  while  fighting  on  foot,  together  with 
nearly  all  his  nobles;  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  tumour 
that  he  had  escaped  from  the  carnage.  He  left  one  legitimate 
child,  his  successor  James  V.,  but  as  his  gallantries  were  immer- 
ous  he  had  many  illegitimate  children,  among  them  (by  Marios 
Boyd)  Alcaandor  Stewart,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews  and  chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  who  was  killed  at  Flodden,  and  (by  Janet 
Kennedy)  James  Stewart,  earl  of  Moray  (d.  r544).  One  of  hi* 
other  mistresses  was  Margaret  Dtummood  (d.  1501). 
'  James  appears  to  have  been  a  brave  and  generous  man,  and 
E.  wise  and  energetic  king.  According  to  one  account,  be  was 
possessed  of  considerable  learning;  during  his  reign  the  Scottish 
court  attained  some  degree  of  refinement,  and  Scotland  counted 
to  Enivixaa  politics  as  she  had  never  done  before,  Literature 
flourished  under  th*  royal  patronage,  educatiob  was  snoouiaged, 
and  the  material  condition  of  the  MUtry  improved  enormously. 
Prominent  both  as  an  admioistrator  knd  as  a  lawgiver,  the  king 
by  his  vigoeous  ruk  did  much  to  destroy  the  tendencies  to  inde- 
pendeace  which  existed  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  rash  conduct  at  Flodden  brought- much 
misety  upon  his  kingdom.  He  was  apedally  interested  in  his 
navy.  The  tournaments  which  took  place  under  his  auspices 
«er«  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  chivalry  in  France  and  England. 
James  shared  to  the  full  in  the  superstitions  of  the  age  which  waa 
Vikkly  posaing  away.  He  is  said  to  have  Worn  an  iroik  belt  as 
penance  for  his  share  in  his  father's  deathj  and  by  his  frequeot 
visits  to  shriites,  and  his  benefactioDs  to  religious  foundations, 
he  won  a  reputation  for  piety. 

JiMSa  V.  (1512-1^2),  king  o{  Scotland,  son  of  James  IV., 
was  bom  at  Linlithgow  on  the  loth  of  April isis, andbecamo 
king  when  his  father  was  killed  at  Flodden  in  1 5 13.  The  regency 
was  at  first  vested  in  his  mother,  but  after  Queen  Margaret's 
second  marriage,  with  Archibald  Douglas,  6th  earl  of  Aagusi  is 
August  1514,  it  was  transferred  by  the  estates  tA  Jdut  Stewart, 
duke  of  AllMny.  Heoccfoiward  the  minority  of  James  was  dis- 
turbed by  constant  quarrels  between  a  facUani  generally  favour- 
able to  F.ngfand,  under  Angus,  and  the  pattisara  of  France 
under  Albany;  while  the  queen-mother  and  the  nobles  struggled 
to  ^in  and  to  regain  posseaaion  of  the  kin^s  person.  The 
English  had  not  foilowed  up  their  victory  at  Flodden,  although 
there  were  as  usual  forays  on  the  borders,  but  Henry  VIII.  was 
watching  affairs  in  Scotland  with  an  observant  eye,  and  other 
European  soverdgna  were  not  indifferent  to  the  possibility  of 
a  Scotch  alliance.  In  r  514,  when  Albsny  hsd  retired  to  France, 
the  parliament  declared  that  Jsmea  was  fit  to  govern,  but  that 
he  must  be  advised  by  his  mother  and  a  council.  This  "  erec- 
tion "  of  James  as  king  was  mainly  due  to  the  cSorts  of  Heniy 
VIIL  In  1 536  Angus  obtained  control  of  the  king,  and  kept  him 
in  dose  confinement  until  1528,  when  James,  itniping  from 
Edinburgh  to  Stirling,  put  vigorous  measures  in  execution 
against  the  earl,  and  compelled  him  to  flee  to  England.  101529 
and  I  Si"  the  king  made  a  strong  effort  to  suppress  his  turbulent 
vassals  in  the  south  of  Scotland;  aiid  after  several  raids  and 
counter-raids  negotiations  for  peace  with  England  were  begun, 
and  in  May  1S34  a  treaty  was  signed.  At  this  time,  as  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  Henry  VIII.  wished  James  to  marry  his  daughter 
Mary,  while  other  ladies  had  been  suggested  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.;  but  the  Scottish  king,  preferring  a  French  bride, 
visited  Francs,  and  in  January  1537  was  married  at  Paris  to 
Madeleine,  daughter  of  King  Francis  I.  Madeleine  died  soon  after 
her  arrival  in  Scotland,  And  in  1S3S  James  made  a  much  more 
important  marriage,  being  united  to  Mary  (z5is-r56o),  daughter 
of  Claude,  duke  of  Guise,  and  widow  of  Louis  of  Orleans,  duke  of 
Longuevillc.  It  was  this  cotmczion,  probably,  which  finally 
iitduced  James  to  forsake  his  vadllating  foreign  policy,  and  to 
eange  himself  defim'idy  among  the  enemies  of  En^nd.    In 


1536  he  b«d  j«fuaed  to  meet  Henry  VUL  at  York,  and  in  the 
following  year  had  received  the  gift  of  a  cap  and  sword  from 
Pope  Paul  III.,  thus  renouncing  the  friendsbqt  of  his  unde. 
Two  plots  to  murder  the  king  were  now  discovered,  and  James 
also  foiled  the  attempu  of  Henry  VIII.  to  kidnap  him.  Although 
in  1540  the  English  king  maile  another  attempt  to  win  tbe  sup- 
port or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  James  for  his  religious  policy, 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries  became  very  ut\fricndly, 
and  in  t54>  Henry  sent  an  army  to  invade  Scotland.  James 
waa  not  slow  to  make  reprisals,  but  his  nobles  were  angry  or 
indifferent,  and  on  the  2sth  of  November  t54i  his  forces  were 
easily  scattered  at  the  rout  of  Solway  Moss.  This  blow  preyed 
upon  the  king's  mind,  and  on  the  t4th  of  December  he  died 
at  Falkland,  having  just  heard  of  tbe  birth  of  his  daughter.  Ills 
two  sons  had  died  in  infancy,  and  his  successor  was  his  only 
legitimate  chiM,  Mary.  He  left  several  bastards,  among  them 
James  Stewart,  earl  of  Murray  (the  regent  Murmy),  Lord  John 
Stewart  (rs3i-r563)  prior  of  Coldingbam,  and  Lord  Robert 
Stewart,  carl  of  Orkney  (d.  159s}. 

Although  possesang  a  wei£  constitution,  which  was  further 
impaired  by  his  irregular  maimer  of  Ufe,  James  showed  great 
vigour  and  independence  as  a  sovereign,  both  in  withstanding 
the  machinations  of  his  uncle,  Henry  VUL,  and  in  (^posing  the 
inffncDCe  of  tbe  noUea.  The  persecutions  to  which  heretics 
were  exposed  during  this  reign  were  due  mainly  to  the  excessive 
influence  exercised  by  the  ecclesiastics,  especially  by  David 
Beaton,  archbidiop  of  St  Andrews.  The  king's  habit  of 
Bunglitig  with  the  peasantry  secured  for  him  a  large  amount 
o(  popularity,  and  probably  led  many  to  ascribe  to  him  the 
authorship  of  poems  describing  scenes  in  peasant  life,  Ckrislit 
Kirk  at  Ikt  Grtnt,  Tlie  CaicrlmaU  Uan  and  Tht  Jolly  Begtat. 
There  is  no  proof  that  he  was  tbe  author  of  any  of  these  poems, 
but  from  expression*  in  the  poems  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  who  was 
OB  terms  of  intimacy  with  him,  it  appears  that  occasionally 
be  wrote  veiae*. 

JAMES  L,  the  Conqueror  (i9ofl-za76),  king  of  Aragon,  sou 
of  Peter  II.,  king  of  Aragon,  aivd  of  Mary  of  Montpellier,  whose 
mother  was  Eudoxia  Comnuia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Manuel, 
was  bom  at  Montpclher  on  the  arid  of  February  X3o8.  His 
father,  a  man  of  immoral  life,  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
cohabit  with  his  wife.  He  endeavoured  to  repudiate  her,  and 
she  fled  to  Rome,  where  she  died  in  April  1213.  Peter,  whose 
possessions  in  Provence  entangled  him  in  the  wars  between  the 
Albigenses  and  Simon  of  Montfort,  endeavoured  to  placate  the 
northern  crusaders  by  arranging  a  marriagie  between  his  so* 
June*  and  Simon's' daughter.  In  ran  tbe  boy  was  entrusted 
to  Montfort'*  care  to  be  educated,  but  the  aggreaaons  of  the 
crusaders  on  the  princes  of  the  south  forced  Peter  to  take  up 
arms  against  them,  and  he  was  slain  at  Murct  on  the  z  atb  of  Sep- 
tember IS13.  Montfort  would  willingly  have  used  James  as  % 
means  of  extending  his  own  power.  'Ihe  Aragoncse  and  Catar 
lans,  htrwevi^,  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  forced  Montfort  to 
surrender  him  in  May  or  June  12Z4.  James  was  now  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  Guillen  de  Monredon,  the  head  of  the  Templars  in 
Spain  and  Provence.  The  kingdom  was  given  over  to  confusion 
tin  in  I2z6  the  Templars  and  aome  of  the  more  loyal  nobles 
brought  the  young  king  to  Saragossa.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
was  married  to  Leonora,  daughter  of  Alphonso  VIII.  of  Castile, 
whom  he  divorced  later  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity.  A  son 
bom  of  the  zzurriage,  Alphonso,  was-recogniacd  as  legitimate, 
but  died  before  his  father,  childleaa  It  was  only  by  sk>w  steps 
that  the  royal  authority  was  asserted,  but  the  young  king,  who 
was  of  gigantic  stature  and  immense  strength,  was  also  astute 
and  patient.  By  i»8  he  had  so  fax  brought  his  vassals  to 
obedience,  that  he  was  able  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the 
Balearic  blands,  which  he  achieved  within  four  years.  At  the 
same  time  he  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  union  of  Aragon  with 
Navarre,  by  a  contraa  of  mutual  adoption  between  himself  and 
the  Navartese  king,  Sancho,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  his  grand- 
father. The  scheme  broke  down,  and  James  abstained  from  a 
policy  of  conquest.  He  wisely  turned  to  the  more  feasible 
course  of  extending  his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  decadent 
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Hihommedtn  princea  of  Vakndt.  On  the  aSth  of  September 
I>j8  the  town  of  Valencia  surrendered,  and  the  whole  territory 
was  conquered  in  the  ensuing  years.  Like  all  the  princes  of  his 
home,  James  took  part  in  the  politics  of  southern  France.  He 
endeavoured  to  form  a  southern  state  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, which  should  counterbalance  the  power  of  France  north  of 
the  Loire.  Here  also  his  policy  failed  against  physical,  social 
and  political  obstades.  As  in  the  case  of  Navarre,  he  was  too 
wise  to  launch  into  perilous  adventures.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Corbeil,  with  Louis  IX.,  signed  the  irth  of  May  1358,  he  frankly 
withdrew  from  conflict  with  the  French  king,  and  contented 
himself  with  the  recognition  of  his  position,  and  the  surrender 
of  antiquated  French  claims  to  the  overlordship  of  Catalonia. 
During  the  remaining  twenty  yean  of  his  life,  James  was  moch 
concerned  in  warring  with  the  Moon  in  Murda,  not  on  his  own 
account,  but  on  behalf  of  bis  son-in-law  Alphonso  the  Wiu  of 
Castile.  As  a  legislator  and  organizer  he  occupies  a  high  place 
among  the  Spanish  kings.  He  would  probably  have  been  more 
successful  but  for  the  confusion  caused  by  the  disputes  in  his  own 
household.  James,  though  orthodox  and  pious,  had  an  ample 
share  of  moral  laxity.  After  repudiating  Leonora  of  Castile  be 
married  Yolande  (in  Spanish  Violante)  daughter  of  Andrew  11. 
of  Hungary,  who  had  a  considerable  influence  over  him.  But 
she  could  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  a  long  series  of 
intrigues.  The  favour  he  showed  his  bastards  led  to  protest 
from  the  nobles,  and  to  conflicts  between  his  sons  legitimate  and 
illegitimate.  When  one  of  the  latter,  Feman  Sanchez,  who  had 
behaved  irith  gross  ingratitude  and  treason  to  his  father,  was 
slain  by  the  legitimate  son  Pedro,  the  old  king  recorded  his  grim 
satisfaction.  At  the  close  of  hb  life  King  Jamex  divided  his 
states  between  his  sons  by  Yolande  of  Hungary,  Fedro  and 
James,  leaving  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  mainland  to  the 
first,  the  Balotie  Islands  and  the  lordship  of  Montpellier  to  the 
second — a  division  which  inevitably  produced  fratricidal  con- 
flicts. The  king  fell  very  ill  at  Alcira,  and  resigned  his  crown, 
intending  to .  retire  to  the  monastery  of  Foblet,  biit  died  at 
Valencia  on  the  syth  of  July  1176. 

King  James  was  the  author  of  a  chronicle  of  his  own  fife,  written 
or  dictated  apparently  at  different  times,  which  is  a  vny  fine 
C9cample  of  autobiographical  Ittetature.  A  translation  into  English 
by  I .  Forster,  wit  h  notes  by  Don  Paacual  de  Gayangos,  waspubluhed 
in  London  in  1883.  See  also  James  I.  of  Aragont  by  F.  Darwin 
Swift  (Clarendon  Press,  1894),  in  which  are  many  references  to 
authorities. 

JAMES  II.  (c.  1260-1337),  king  of  Atagon,  grandson  of 
James  I.,  and  son  of  Peter  III.  by  his  marriage  with  Constance, 
daughter  of  Manfred  of  Beneventum,  was  left  in  t>85  as  king  of 
Sicily  by  his  father.  In  1191,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
Alphonso,  to  whom  Aragon  had  fallen,  he  resigned  Sicily  and 
endeavoured  to  arrange  the  quarrel  between  hii  own  family  and 
the  Angevine  House,  by  marriage  with  Blanca,  daughter  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples. . 

JAMBS  II.  (ii43-i3ir),  king  of  Majorca,  Inherited  the  Balearic 
Islands  from  his  father  James  I.  of  Aragon,  He  was  engaged  in 
constant  conflict  with  his  brother  Pedro  III.  of  Aragon,  and  in 
alliance  with  the  French  king  against  bis  own  kin. 

JAMBS ni.(r3is-i349),king of  Majorca, grandson  of  Jainesn., 
was  driven  out  of  his  Uttle  state  and  finally  murdered  by  his 
cousin  Pedro  IV.  of  Aragon,  who  definitely  reannexed  the 
Balearic  Islands  to  the  crown. 

JAMBS  (JufES  Francis  Edwuo  Stoaxt)  (1688-17M), 
prince  of  Wales,  known  to  the  Jacobites  ax  James  III.  and  to 
the  Hanoverian  party  as  the  Old  Pretender,  the  son  and  heir 
of  James  II.  of  England,  was  bom  in  St  James's  Palace,  London, 
on  the  loth  of  June  1688.  The  scandalous  story  that  he  was  a 
supposititious  child,  started  and  spread  abroad  by  mterested 
politicians  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  has  been  completely  dis- 
proved, and  most  contemporary  writers  allude  to  his  striking 
family  likeness  to  the  Royal  Stuarts.  Shortly  before  the  flight 
of  the  king  to  Sfaeemess,  the  infant  prince  together  with  his 
mother  was  sent  to  France,  and  afterwards  he  continued  to 
reside  with  his  father  at  the  court  of  St  Geimain:  On  the 
death  of  bis  father,  on  the  i6th  of  September  i;oi.'be  was 


immediately  proclaimed  king  by  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  but  a 
fantastic  attempt  to  perform  a  similar  ceremony  in  London  so 
roused  the  anger  of  the  populace  that  the  mock  pursuivants 
barely  escaped  with  their  Uvea.  A  bill-  of  attainder  against 
him  received  the  royal  assent  a  few  days  before  the  death  of 
William  III.  in  1702,  and  the  Princess  Anne,  half-sister  of  the 
Pretender,  succeeded  William  on  the  throne.  An  influential 
party  still,  however,  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Jacobite  catise; 
but  an  expedition  from  Dtmkirk  planned  in  favour  of  James  in 
the  spring  of  1708  failed  of  success,  although  the  French  ships 
under  the  comte  de  Fourbin,  with  James  himself  on  boaid, 
reached  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  safety.  At  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
James  withdrew  from  French  territory  to  Bar-le-Duc  in  Lor- 
raine.  A  rebellion  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  was  inaugurated 
in  September  17 15  by  the  raising  of  the  standard  on  the  braes 
of  Mar,  and  by  the  solemn  proclamation  of  James  Stuart,  "  the 
chevalier  of  St  Geoige,"  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  clans, 
but  its  progress  was  arrested  in  November  by  the  indecisive 
battle  of  SheriSmuIr  and  by  the  surrender  at  Preston.  Un- 
aware of  the  ^oomy  nature  of  his  prospects,  the  chevalier 
landed  in  December  1715  at  Peterhead,  and  advanced  as  far 
south  as  Scone,  accompanied  by  a  small  force  under  the  earl  of 
Mar;  but  on  learning  of  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Argyll,  he 
retreated  to  Montrose,  where  the  Highlanders  dispersed  to  the 
mountains,  and  he  embarked  again  for  France.  A  Spanish 
expedition  sent  out  in  his  behalf  in  Z719,  under  tbfe  direction  of 
Alberoni,  was  scattered  by  a  tempest,  only  two  frigates  reaching 
the  appointed  rendezvous  in  the  island  of  Lewis. 

In  1718  James  had  become  afiianced  to  the  young  princess 
Maria  Clementina  Sobieski,  grand-daughter  of  the  warrior  king 
of  Poland,  John  Sobieski.  Tht  utended  marriage  was  forbidden 
by  the  emperor,  who  m  consequence  kept  the  princess  and  her 
mother  in  honourable  confinement  at  Innsbruck  in  TiroL  An 
attempt  to  abduct  the  princess  by  means  of  a  ruse  contrived  by 
a  zealous  Jacobite  gentleman,  Charies  Wogan,  proved  successful; 
Clementina  reached  Italy  in  safety,  and  she  and  James  were 
ultimately  married  at  Montefiascone  on  the  ist  of  September 
17x9..  James  and  Clementina  were  now  invited  to  reside  in 
Rome  at  the  special  request  of  Pope  Clement  XI.,  who  openly 
acknowledged  their  titles  of  British  King  and  (2ueen,  gave  them 
a  papal  guard  of  troops,  presented  them  with  a  villa  at  Albano 
and  a  palace  (the  Palazzo  Muti  m  the  Piazza  del  Santi  Apoctoli) 
in  the  city,  and  also  made  them  an  aimual  allowance  of  12,000 
crowns  out  of  the  papal,  treasury.  At  the  Palazzo  Muti,  which 
remained  the  chief  centre  of  Jacobite  intriguing,  were  bom 
James's  two  sons,  Charies  Edward  (the  Young  Pretender)  and 
Heniy  Benedict  Stuart.  James's  married  life  proved  turbulent 
and  unhappy,  a  circumstance  that  was  principally  due  to  the  hot 
temper  and  jealous  nature  of  Clementina,  who  soon  after  Henry's 
birth  in  1735  left  her  husband  and  spent  over  two  years  in  a 
Roman  convent.  At  length  a  reconciliation  was  eSet^,  whidi 
Clementina  did  not  long  survive,  for  she  died  at  the  early  age  of 
32  in  February  I7JS.  Full  regal  honoum  were  paid  to  the  Stuart 
queen  at  her  funeral,  and  the  splendid  but  tasteless  monument 
by  Pietro  Btacchi  (r7oo-i773)  in  St  Peter's  was  erected  to  her 
memoiy  by  order  of  Pope  Benedict  XTV. 

His  wife's  death  seems  to  have  affected  James's  health  and 
spirits  greatly,  and  he  now  began  to  grow  feeble  and  indifferent, 
so  that  the  ptditical  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  were  gradually  led 
to  fix  their  hopes  upon  the  two  young  princes  father  than  upon 
their  father.  Triivellers  to  Rome  at  this  period  note  that  James 
appeared  seldom  in  public,  and  that  much  of  his  time  was  given 
up  to  religious  exercises;  he  was  Utot  i  I'exckt,  so  Charles  de 
Brasses,  an  unprejudiced  Frenchman,  informs  us.  It  was  with 
great  reluctance  that  James  allowed  his  dder  son  to  leave  Italy 
for  France  in  1744;  nevertheless  in  the  following  year,  he  pct^ 
mitled  Henry  to  follow  his  brother's  example,  but  with  the  news 
of  Culloden  he  evidently  came  to  regard  his  cause  as  definitely 
lost.  The  estrangement  from  his  elder  and  favourite  son,  which 
arose  over  Henry's  adoption  of  an  ecdesiastical  career,  so 
embittered  his  last  years  that  he  sank  into  a  moping  invalid  and 
rardy  left  his  chamber.    With  the  crushing  f^ure  of  the 
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"Forty-five"  and  bis  qoand  witli  his  heir,  tha  oncc-draded 
Jtmcs  aoon  became  a  mere  dpber  in  Biitisb  politics,  and  his 
death  at  Rome  on  the  2nd  of  Januaiy  1766  passed  almost 
Bnooticcd  in  London.  He  was  buried  with  regal  pomp  in  St 
Peter's,  where  Caoova's  iamous  monument,  erected  by  Pius  VII. 
in  1810,  oommemoratcs  him  and  his  two  sons.  As  to  James's 
pftiioaal  cbaiacter,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  he 
was  grave,  high-piindpled,  industrious,  abstemious  and  digni&ed, 
and  that  the  unflattering  portrait  dnwn  of  him  by  Thackeray 
in  £nMiiri  is  utterly  at  variance  with  historical  facts.  Although 
afetvcBtRamail Catholic, bewasfainMreieaaonable  and  liberal 
in  his  religious  views  than  his  father,  as  many  extant  letters 
testify. 

See  Earl  Stanhope,  Bistory  (>f  En^ni  mi  Dedha  cf  tkt  Last 
ShurU  (i«S3);  Ouniar  tf  llu  Sluart  Paftrs  at  Winiar  CaUlt; 
].  H.  lesM,  Jirraufirr  tt  *>•*  frtnim  cmd  Uuir  AdkmiUt  (1845) ; 
Dr  John  Dorao,  "  Uann  "  and  Uanners  at  Uu  Court  of  Ftarenu 
(1876):  Rdaiiowi  dtlla  morlt^  di  Ciacoma  III.,  Si  {fnthUttrTa; 


and  Charles  de  Btwaes,  LiUns  lur  I'llalit  C<83j). 


(H.M.V.) 


JAMES..  DAVID  (1839-1893),  English  actor,  was  bom  in 
liMdon,  his  real  name  being  Belasco.  He  b^aa  his  stage 
caieer  at  an  early  age,  and  after  1863  gradually  made  his  way  in 
humorous  parts.  His  creation,  in  1875,  of  the  part  of  Perkyn 
Middlewick  in  Our  Boys  made  him  famous  as  a  comedian,  the 
peffonnance  obtaining  for  the  piece  a  then  unprecedented  run 
from  the  i6th  of  January  1875  till  the  18th  o{  April  1879.  In 
1885  be  had  another  notable  success  aa  Blncskin  in  IJlUo  Jack 
Sktppard  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  his  principal  associates  being 
Fred  Leslie  and  Nellie  Farren.  His  song  in  this  buriesque, 
"  Botany  Bay,"  became  widdy  popular.  In  the  part  of  John 
Dory  in  Wild  Oats  he  again  made  a  great  hit  at  the  Criterion 
Theatre  in  1886;  and  among  his  other  most  successful  imper- 
sonations were  Simon  Ingot  in  Datid  Carrick,  Tweedie  in 
TweedWs  Kitkls,  Macclesfield  in  Tlu  Gwfntr,  and  Ecclea  in 
Ccute.  His  unctuous  humour  and  unfailing  spirits  made  him  a 
great  favourite  with  the  puUic    He  died  on  the  and  of  October 

«893- 

turn,  OBOROB  PAYMB  BAIinK>RO  (1799-1860),  English 
novelist,  son  of  Pinkatan  James,  phyncian,  was  bom  in  George 
Street,  Hanover  Square,  London,  on  the  9th  of  August  1799. 
Be  waa°  educated  at  a  private  school  at  Putney,  and  afterwaitls 
in  France.  He  began  to  write  early,  and  had,  accordmg  to  his 
own  account,  composed  the  stories  afterwards  published  as 
if  Siring  of  Pearls  before  he  was  seventeen.  As  a  contributor 
to  newspapers  and  magazines,  he  came  under  the  notice  of 
Washington  Irving,  who  encouraged  him  to  produce  his  life  ej 
Bdwttfi  Uu  Black  Prince  (1823).  Rickditu  was  finished  in  rSij, 
and  was  weQ  thought  of  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (who  apparently 
saw  it  in  manuscript),  but  was  not  brought  out  till  rSio.  Per- 
haps Irving  and  Scott,  from  their  natural  amiability,  were 
rather  dangerous  advisers  for  a  writer  so  inclined  by  nature  to 
abundant  production  as  James.  But  he  took  up  historical 
romance  writing  at  a  lucky  moment.  Scott  had  firmly  estab- 
lished the  popularity  of  the  style,  and  James  in  England,  like 
Dumas  in  France,  reaped  the  reward  of  their  master's  labours  as 
well  as  of  their  own.  For  thirty  years  the  author  of  Richdiea 
continued  to  pour  out  novels  of  the  same  kind  though  of  varying 
merit.  His  works  in  prose  fiction,  verse  narrative,  and  history 
of  an  easy  kind  are  said  to  number  over  a  hundred,  most  of  them 
being  three-volume  novels  of  the  usual  length.  Sizty-^even  are 
catalogued  in  the  British  Museum.  The  best  examples  of  his 
style  are  perhaps  Richdien  (1829);  Pkilip  Auguslut  (1831); 
Henry  Uttslertott,  probably  the  best  of  all  (i83>);  Jfary  of 
Burtuniy  (1833);  Darnley  (1839);  Corse  de  Lion  (1841);  The 
Smuggler  (1845).  His  poetry  does  not  require  special  mention, 
nor  docs  his  history,  though  for  a  short  time  during  the  reign  of 
William  IV.  he  held  the  o£Sce  of  historiographer  royal.  After 
writing  copiously  for  about  twenty  years,  James  in  1850  went 
to  America  as  British  Consul  for  Massachusetts.  He  was 
consul  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  from  1852  to  1856,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  a  simSar  post  at  Venice,  where  he  died  on  the  9tb. 
of  June  iSte. 


James  has  Uea  compared  to  Duoas,  and  the  comparison 
holds  good  in  respect  of  kind,  though  by  no  means  in  respect 
of  merit.  Both  had  a  certain  gift  of  separating  from  the 
picturesque  parts  of  history  what  could  without  much  difficulty 
be  worired  up  into  picturesque  fiction,  and  both  were  possessed 
of  a  ready  pen.  Here,  however,  the  likeness  ends.  Of  purely 
literary  talent  James  bad  little.  His  plots  are  poor,  his  descrip- 
tions weak,  his  dialogue  often  below  even  a  fair  average,  and  he 
was  deplorably  prone  to  repeat  himself.  The  "  two  cavaliers  " 
who  in  one  form  or  another  open  most  of  his  books  have  passed 
into  a  proverb,  and  Thackeray's  good-natured  but  fatal  parody 
of  Barbazure  is  likely  to  outlaat  Rickdieu  and  Dartdey  by  many 
a  year.  Neverthelos,  though  Jamea  cannot  be  allowed  any  very 
high  rank  among  novelists,  he  had  a  genuine  narrative  gift,  and, 
though  his  very  best  books  fall  far  below  Les  Iroit  moutquetaires 
and  La  reint  Ifargol,  there  Is  a  certain  even  level  of  interest  to 
be  found  in  all  of  them.  James  never  resorted  to  illegitimate 
methods  to  attract  readers,  and  deserves  such  credit  as  may  be 
due  to  a  purveyor  of  amusement  who  never  eaten  for  the  less 
creditable  tastes  of  his  guests. 

His  best  oovds  were  published  in  a  revised  form  in  ai  volumes 
(1844-1849)- 

JAmS,  HBHBT  (1843-  ),  American  author,  was  bom  in 
New  York  on  the  I  jth  of  April  1843.  His  father  was  Henry  James 
(i8rr-i882),  a  theological  writer  of  great  originality,  from  whom 
both  he  and  his  brother  Professor  William  James  derived  their 
psychological  subtlety  and  their  idiomatic,  picturesque  English. 
Most  of  Henry's  boyhood  was  spent  in  Europe,  where  he  studied 
under  tutors  in  England,  France  and  Switzerland.  In  i860  be 
relumed  to  America,  and  Iwgan  reading  law  at  Harvard,  only 
to  find  speedily  that  literature,  not  law,  was  what  he  most  cared 
for.  His  earliest  short  tak,  "  The  Story  of  a  Year,"  appeared 
in  1865,  in  the  AUanHc  MonlUy,  and  frequent  stories  and 
sketches  followed.  In  1869  he  again  went  to  Europe,  where  be 
subsequently  made  his  home,  for  the  most  part  living  in  London, 
or  at  Rye  in  Sussex.  Among  his  spedaUy  noteworthy  works 
are  the  following:  Waick  and  Ward  (1871);  Roderick  Hudson 
(187s);  Tke  American  (1877);  Daisy  Milter  (1878);  Prenck  Poets 
and  NneUsIs  (1878);  A  Life  of  Hatotkome  (1879);  Tke  Portrait 
of  a  Lady  (1881);  Portraits  of  Places  (1884);  Tke  Boslonians 
(1886);  Partua  Portraits  (1888);  Tke  Tragic  Muse  (1890); 
£i»iyi«nX<iiiini(i893);  Tke  Two  if  aglet  U^);  Tke  An/kward 
Age  (1898);  Tke  Wings  of  tke  Dote  (1902);  Tke  Ambassadors 
(1903);  Tkt  Golden  Bowl  (1904);  Englisk  Hours  (1905);  Tke 
American  Scene  (1907);  Tke  High  Bid  (1909);  Italian  Hours 
(1909). 

As  a  novelist,  Henry  James  is  a  modem  of  the  modems  both  In 
subject  matter  and  in  method.  He  is  entirely  loyal  to  contem- 
porary life  and  reverentially  exact  in  his  transcription  of  the 
phase.  His  characters  are  for  the  most  part  people  of  the  world 
who  conceive  of  life  as  a  fine  art  and  have  the  leisure  to  carry  out 
their  theories.  Rarely  are  they  at  close  quarters  with  any  ugly 
practical  task.  They  are  subtle  and  complex  with  the  subtlety 
and  the  complexity  that  come  from  conscious  preoccupation  with 
themselves.  They  are  specialists  in  conduct  and  past  masters 
in  casuistry,  and  are  full  of  variations  and  shadows  of  turning. 
Moreover,  they  are  finely  expressive  of  milieu;  each  belongs 
unmistakably  to  his  class  and  his  race;  each  is  true  to  inherited 
moral  traditions  and  delicately  illustrative  of  some  social  code. 
To.  reveal  the  power  and  the  tragedy  of  life  through  so  many 
minutely  limiting  and  apparently  artificial  conditions,  and  by 
means  of  characters  who  are  somewhat  self-consdous  and  are 
apt  to  make  of  life  only  a  pleasant  pastime,  might  well  seem  an 
impossible  task.  Yet  it  is  precisely  in  this  that  Henry  James 
is  preeminently  succcssfuL  The  essentially  human  is  what  he 
really  cares  for,  however  much  he  may  at  times  seem  preoccupied 
with  the  tecknique  of  his  art  or  with  the  mask  of  conventions 
through  which  he  makes  tlie  essentially  human  reveal  itself. 
Nor  has  "  the  vista  of  the  spiritual  been  denied  him."  No  more 
poignant  spiritual  tragedy  has  been  recounted  in  recent  fiction 
than  the  story  of  Isabel  Archer  in  Tke  Portrait  «/  a  Lady. 
His  method,  too,  is  as  modem  as  his  subject  matter.    He  eariy 
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fell  in  love  with  the  "  point  of  vfew,"  and  the  good  and  the  bad 
qualities  of  his  woric  all  follow  from  this  literary  pasaon.  He  is 
a  very  sensitive  impressionist,  with  a  technique  that  can  fix  the 
most  elusive  phase  of  character  and  render  the  most  bafBing 
surface.  The  slcill  is  unending  with  which  he  places  his  char- 
acters in  such  relations  and  under  such  lights  that  they  flash  out 
in  due  succession  their  continuously  varying  facets.  At  times  he 
may  seem  to  fbtget  thsit  a  character  is  something  incalculably 
more  than  the  sum  of  all  its  phases;  and  then  Jiis  characters 
tend  to  have  their  existence,  as  Pesitivists  expect  to  have  their 
immortality,  simply  and  solely  in  the  minds  of  other  people. 
But  when  his  method  is  at  its  best,  the  delicate  phases  of  char- 
acter that  he  transcribes  coalesce  perfectly  into  dearly  defined 
and  suggestive  images  of  living,  acting  men  and  women.  Doubt- 
less, there  is  a  certain  iiUtiation  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of 
Mr  James.  He  presupposes  a  onmopolltan  outlook,  a  certain 
interest  in  art  and  in  social  artifice,  and  no  little  abstract 
curiouty  about  the  workings  of  the  human  mechanism.  But  for 
speculative  leaders,  for  mdeis  who  care  for  art  in  life  as  weQ 
as  for  life  in  art,  and  for  readers  above  all  who  want  to  encounter 
and  comprehend  a  great  variety  of  very  jnodem  and  finely 
modulat^  characters,  Mr  James  holds  a  place  of  his  own, 
umivailed  as  an  interpreter  of  the  world  of  to-day. 

For  a  list  of  the  short  stories  of  Mr  Henry  James,  coIlectiDns  of 
them  in  volume  form,  and  other  works,  kc  bibliographies  by  F.  A. 
Kiag,  is  nt  N<mls  of  Henry  James,  by  Eliubeth  L.  Cary  (New  York 
aodXoDdon,  190;}.  and  by  Le  Roy  Phillips,  A  BiUiatraphy  of  the 
Wrilints  t]  Benry  James  (Boston,  Mass.,  I9oi5).  In  IQogan.M^fws 
it  tuxt  of  Henry  James's  novels  was  published  in  34  volumes, 

JAnS,  JOHN  AMGELL  (1785-1859)1  English  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  at  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  on  the  6th  of  June 
17S5.  At  the  close  of  his  seven  years' apprenticeship  to  a  linen- 
draper  at  Poole  he  decided  to  become  a  preacher,  and  in  i8o> 
be  went  to  David  Bogue's  training  institution  at  Gosport. 
A  year  and  a  half  later,  on  a  visit  to  Birmingham,  his  preaching 
was  so  hi(^ly  esteemed  by  the  congregation  of  Carr's  Lane 
Independent  chapel  that  they  invited  him  to  exercise  his 
ministry  amount  them;  he  settled  there  in  rSoj,  and  was  or- 
dained in  May  x8o6.  For  several  years  his  success  as  a  preacher 
was  comparatively  small;  but  he  jumped  into  popularity  about 
1S14,  and  began  to  attract  large  crowds  wherever  he  officiated. 
At  the  same  time  his  religious  writings,  the  best  known  of  which 
are  The  Auxieus  Inquirer  and  An  Earnest  Uinislry,  acquired 
a  wide drculatioii.  JameswasatypicaK^ngregationalpteacher 
of  the  eaily  19th  century,  massve  and  elaborate  rather  than 
original.  His  preaching  displayed  little  or  nothing  of  Calvinism, 
the  earlier  severity  of  which  had  been  modified  in  Birmingham 
by  Edward  Williams,  one  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales.  Municipal  interests  appealed 
strongly  to  him,  and  be  was  also  for  many  years  chairman  of 
Spring  Hill  (afterwards  Mansfield)  College.  Hcdiedat  Birming- 
ham on  the  lat  of  October  1859. 

A  collected  edition  of  James's  works  appeared  in  1860-1864.  See 
A  Keoiev  ef  the  Life  and  Character  of  J.  Aniell  James  (i860),  by  J. 
Campbell,  and  Life  a%d  Letters  of  J.  A.  James  (1861),  edited  by  his 
successor,  R.W.Dale.whoalso  contributed  a  sketch  of  his  predecessor 
toPiiJ^f  Afeinorio/j  (1878). 

JAMES,  TH0HA8  (.t.  1573-1629),  English  Ubrarian,  was  bom 
at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  fnA 
New  College,  Oxford,  and  became  a  fellow  of  New  College  in 
1593.  His  wide  knowledge  of  books,  together  with  his  skill  in 
dedpbeting  manuscripts  and  detecting  literary  forgeries,  secured 
him  in  1602  the  post  of  librarian  to  the  libtaiy  founded  in  that 
year  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  at  Oxford.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  made  rector  of  St  Aldate's,  Oxford.  In  1605  be  compiled  a 
classified  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  but  in 
1630  substituted  for  it  an  alphabetical  cauikigue.  The  arrange- 
ment is  1610,  whereby  the  Stationers'  Company  undertook  to 
supply  the  Bodleian  Library  with  every  book  published,  was 
James's  suggestion.  Ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  post 
in  iia«,  amf  br  died  at  Oxford  in  Aufiu^it  1629. 


JAIIEI,  WILUAM  (d.  1827),  English  naval  historian,  Bsthor 
of  the  JVosof  History  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Dedaralien  of  Wat 
*y  France  •»  1793  to  the  Accession  of  George  I V.,  ptaaised  as 
a  proctor  in  the  admiralty  court  of  Jamaica  between  igox  and 
1813.  He  was  in  the  United  States  when  the  war  of  1812  broke 
out,  and  was  detained  as  a  prisoner,  but  escaped  to  Halifax. 
His  literary  career  began  by  letters  to  the  ATomJ  Chronicle  over 
the  signature  of "  Boxer."  In  igi6  he  published  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Merits  of  tho  Principal  Naval  Actions  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Stales.  In  this  pamphlet,  which  James  reprinted 
in  1817,  enlarged  and  with  a  new  title,  his  object  was  to  prove 
that  the  American  frigates  wen  stronger  than  their  British 
opponents  nominally  of  the  same  class.  In  1819  he  began  his 
if«al£^utery,  which  appeared  in  five  volumes  (1822-1824),  and 
was  reprinted  in  six  volumes  (1826).  It  is  a  monument  of  pains- 
taking accuracy  in  all  such  matters  as  dates,  names,  tonnage, 
armament  and  movements  of  ships,  though  no  attempt  is  ever 
made  to  show  the  connexion  between  the  various  movements. 
James  died  on  the  38th  of  May  1827  in  London,  leaving  a  widow 
who  received  a  civil  list  pension  of  £ioa 

Aa  edition  of  the  Naval  History  in  six  volumes,  with  additions  and 
notes  by  Capt.  F.  Chamicr,  was  published  in  1837,  and  a  further  one 
in  1886.  An  edition  epitomized  by  R.  O'Byrne  appeared  in  1888, 
and  an  Index  by  C.  G.  Toogood  was  issued  by  the  Navy  Records 
Society  in  1895. 

JAMES,  WIUJAM  (1842-1910),  American  phihaopber,  sob 
of  the  Swedenbotgian  theok>gian  Henry  James,  and  brother  ol 
the  novelist  Henry  James,  was  bom  on  the  i  ith  of  January  1842 
at  New  York  City.  HegraduatedM.D.  at  Harvard  in  1870.  Tm 
yean  after  he  was  appointed  a  lecturer  at  Harvard  in  anatomy 
and  physiology,  and  later  in  psychology  and  philosophy.  Subse- 
quently he  became  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  (1880-1885), 
professor  (1885-1889),  professor  of  psydiology  (1889-1897)  and 
professor  of  philosopliy  (1897-1907).  In  1899-1901  he  delivered 
the  Gifiord  lectures  on  natural  religion  at  the  imiveisity  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  190S  the  Hibbert  lectures  at  Manchester 
College,  Oxford.  With  the  appearance  of  his  Principles  of 
Psychology  (2  vols.,  1890),  James  at  once  stepped  into  the  front 
rank  of  psydiologists  as  a  leader  of  the  physical  school,  a  position 
which  he  maintained  not  only  by  the  brilliance  of  his  anak>- 
gies  but  also  by  the  freshness  and  unconvenlionality  of  bis 
style.  In  metaphysics  he  qibeld  the  idealist  position  from  the 
empirical  standpoint.  Beside  the  Principles  of  Psycholofn, 
which  appeared  in  a  shorter  form  in  1892  (Psychdogy),  his  chief 
works  are:  The  Will  4o  Believe  (1897);  Human  Immortality 
(Boston,  1898);  Talhs  to  Teachers  (1899);  The  Varieties  of 
Religious  Exp^ience  (New  York,  1902);  Pragmatism — a  New 
Name  for  some  Old  Ways  of  Thinking  (1907);  A  Pluralistic 
Universe  (1909;  Hibbert  lectures),  in  which,  though  he  still 
attacked  the  hypothesis  of  absolutism,  be  admitted  it  as  a 
legitimate  alternative.  He  received  honorary  degrees  from 
Padua  (1893),  Princeton  (1896),  Edinburgh  (1902),  Harvard 
(1905).     He  died  on  the  27th  of  August  19101 

JAMES  OF  HEREFORD.  HENRY  JAMES,  1ST  Bason 
(1828-  ),  English  lawyer  and  statesman,  son  of  P.  T.  James, 
surgeon,  was  bom  at  Hereford  on  the  30th  of  October  1828,  and 
educated  at  Cheltenham  College.  A  prizeman  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1852  and  joined  the  Oxford 
circuit,  where  he  soon  came  into  prominence.  In  1867  he  was 
made  "  ppstman  "  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  in  1869  became 
a  Q.C.  At  the  general  election  of  1868  he  obtained  a  seat  is 
parliament  for  Taunton  as  a  Liberal,  by  the  unseating  of  Xlt 
Serjeant  Cox  on  a  scrutiny  in  March  1869,  and  he  kept  the  seat 
till  1885,  when  be  was  returned  for  Buiy.  He  attracted  atten- 
tion in  parliament  by  his  speeches  in  1872  in  the  debates  on  the 
Judicature  Act.  In  1873  (September)  he  was  made  solicitor- 
general,  and  in  November  attorney-general,  and  knighted; 
and  when  Gladstone  returned  to  power  in  1680  he  resumed  his 
office.  He  Aras  responsible  for  carrying  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1883.  On  Gladstone'sconvcrsion  to  Home  Rule,  Sir  Henry 
James  parted  from  him  and  became  one  of  the  most  influeniia] 
of  the  Liberal  Unionists:  Gladstone  had  offered  him  the  lord 
chancellorship  in  1886.  but  be  declined  it;   and  the  knowledge 
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of  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  in  reCosng  to  fellow  Ms  old  dnef 
in  bis  new  departure  lent  great  weight  to  his  advocacy  of  the 
Unionist  cause  in  the  country.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
counsel  for  The  Times  before  the  PameU  Commission,  and 
from  189a  to  1895  was  attorney-general  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 
From  1895  to  1903  he  was  a  member  of  the  Unionist  ministry 
as  chancellor  for  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  in  1895  he  was  made 
a  peer  as  Baron  Janes  of  Hereford.  In  later  years  he  was  a 
prominent  opponent  of  the  TatiS  Reform  movement,  adhering 
to  the  section  of  Free  Trade  Unionists. 

JAMES.  BPISTLB  OP,  a  bool  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
tnpetscription  (Jas.  i.  i)  ascribes  it  to  that  pre-eminent "  piUar  " 
(GaL  ii.  9}  of  the  original  mother  chnrch  who  later  came  to  be 
regarded  in  certain  quarters  as  the  "  bishop  of  bishops  "  (Epist. 
of  James  to  Clement,  ap.  Clem.  Horn.  Superscription).  As  such 
he  appears  in  a  position  to  address  an  encyclical  to  "  the  twelve 
tribes  of  the  dispersion  ";  for  the  context  (i.  18,  v.  7  aeq )  and 
literary  relation  (cf.  i  Pet.  i.  i,  3, 93-25)  prove  this  to  be  a  figure 
for  the  entire  new  people  of  God,  without  the  distinction  of  carnal 
birth,  as  Paid  had  described  "  the  Israel  of  God  "  (Gal.  vi.  i£), 
spiritually  begotten,  like  Isaac,  by  the  word  received  in  faith 
(Gal.  iii.  }8seq.,iv.  38;  Kom.iz.  6-9,  iv.  16-18).  This  idea  of  the 
spiritually  begotten  Israel  becomes  current  after  x  Pet.,  as 
appears  in  John  L  ti-13,  Iii.  3-8;  B<m.  iv.  6,  xiii.  13;  9  Clem, 
ii.  2,  &C. 

The  interpretation  which  takes  the  expression  "  the  twelve 
tribes  "  literally,  and  conceives  the  brother  of  the  Lord  as  sending 
an  epistle  written  in  the  Greek  language  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  but  as  addressing  Jewish  Christians  only  (so  e.f.  SieSert, 
S.V.  "  jacobus  im  N.T."  in  Hauck,  ReaUncykl.  ed.  1900,  vol.  viii.), 
assumes  not  only  such  divisive  interference  as  Patd  might  justly 
resent  (cf.  Gal.  ii.  i-xo),  but  involves  a  strange  idea  of  conditions. 
Were  worldliness,  tongue  religion,  moral  indifference,  the 
distinctive  marks  of  the  Jewish  element?  Surely  the  rebukes 
of  James  apply  to  conditions  of  the  whole  Church  and  not 
sporadic  Jewi^-Christian  conventicles  in  the  Greek-speaking 
world,  if  any  such  existed. 

It  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  the  sujxrscription 
(connected  with  that  of  Jude)  be  not  a  later  conjecture  prefixed 
by  some  compiler  of  the  catholic  epistles,  but  of  the  late  date 
implied  in  our  interpretation  of  ver.  x  there  should  be  small 
dispute.  Whatever  the  currency  in  classical  circles  of  the  epistle 
as  a  literary  form,  it  is  irrational  to  put  first  in  the  development 
of  Christian  literature  a  general  epistle,  couched  in  fluent,  even 
rhetorical,  Greek,  and  afterwards  the  Pauline  letters,  which  both 
as  to  origin  and  subsequent  circulation  were  a  product  of  urgent 
conditions.  The  order  consonant  with  history  is  (i)  Paul's 
"  letters  "  to  "  the  churches  of "  a  province  (Gal.  i.  j ;  a  Cor.  i.  i) ; 
(3)  the  address  to  "  the  elect  of  the  dispersion  "  in  a  group  of  the 
Pauline  provinces  (i  Pet.  i.  i);  (3)  the  address  to  "the twelve 
tribes  of  the  dispersion  "  everywhere  (Jas.  i.  1 ;  cf.  Rev.  vii.  2-4). 
James,  like  t  John,  is  a  homily,  even  more  lacking  than  t  John 
in  every  epistolary  feature,  not  even  supplied  with  the  customary 
epistolary  farewelL  .  The  superscription,  if  original,  compels  us 
to  treat  the  whole  writing  as  not  only  late  but  pseudonymous. 
If  prefixed  by  conjecture,  to  secure  recognition  and  authority 
for  the  book,  even  this  was  at  first  a  failure.  The  earliest  trace 
of  any  recognition  of  it  is  in  Origen  (a.d.  >]o)  who  refers  to  it 
as  "  said  to  be  from  James  "  ^^tpoiUpi  4  'laxiipm  "EmrroMi), 
leemiag  thus  to  r^ard  ver.  x  as  superscription  rather  than  part 
of  the  text.  Eusebius  (a.o.  325)  classifies  it  among  the  disputed 
books,  declaring  that  it  is  regarded  as  spurious,  and  that  not 
many  of  the  ancients  have  mentioned  it.  Even  Jerome 
(aj>.  390),  though  personally  he  accepted  it,  admits  that  it  was 
"  said  to  have  been  published  by  another  in  the  name  of  James." 
The  Syrian  canon  of  the  Pcshitta  was.  the  first  to  admit  it. 

Modem  criticism  naturally  made  the  superscription  its  starting- 
point,  endeavouring  first  to  explain  the  contents  of  the  writing  on 
this  theory  of  authorship,  but  generally  reaching  the  concluaion  that 
the  two  do  not  agree.  Conservatives  as  a  rule  avoid  the  implication 
of  a  direct  polemic  against  Paul  in  ii.  14-26,  which  would  lay  open  the 
author  to  the  bitter  aocusations  launched  against  the  interlopers  of 
3  Cor.  x.-xiil,  by  dating  before  the  Judaietic  controversy.    Other 


crttlcfl  regard  the  very  language  a!one  as  fata!  to  «tich  a  theory  irf 
date,  autnorship  end  circle  adaressed.  The  contents,  ignorine  the 
conflict  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  complaining  of  worldiness  and  tongue- 
religion  (cf.  X  John  iii.  17  acq.  with  James  ii.  14-16I  suggest  a  much 
later  date  than  the  death  of  James  (a.d.  6a-66).  They  also  requirea 
different  character  in  the  author,  if  not  also  a  different  circle  Of 
readere  from  those  addressed  in  i.  r. 

The  prevalent  conditions  seem  to  be  those  of  the  Greek  church  of 
the  post-ap(»tolic  period,  characterized  by  worldiness  of  life,  pro- 
fession without  practice,  and  a  contentious  garrulity  of  teaching 
( I  John  iii.  3-10, 18 ;  i  Tim.  i.  6  seq.,  vL  3-10:2  Tim.  iii.  1-5,  iv.  3  seq.). 
The  author  meets  these  with  the  weapons  commanded  Tor  the  pur- 
pose in  I  Tim,  vi.  3,  but  quite  in  the  spirit  of  one  <rf  the  "  wise  men  " 
of  the  Hebrew  wisdom  literature.  Hisgospel  it  eompletriy  denation- 
alized, humaatCarian ;  but,  while  equally  universal istic,  is  quite 
unsympathetic  towards  the  doctrine  ana  the  mysticism  of  Paul. 
He  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  of  the  tncamatioii,  life,  example, 
suffering  or  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  does  not  interest  himself  in 
the  doctrines  of  Christ's  person,  which  were  hotly  debated  up  to  this 
time.  The  absence  of  all  mention  of  Christ  (with  the  single  exception 
of  ii.  I,  where  there  is  reason  to  think  the  words  ^^|tuy  'litveS  ZpivreO 
interpolated)  has  even  led  to  the  theory,  ably  but  unconvii^n^y 
maintained  by  Spitta,  that  the  writing  u  a  mere  recast  of  a  Jewish 
moralistic  writing  like  the  Two  Ways.  The  thoughts  are  foosciv 
strung  together :  yet  the  rollowi'ng  seems  to  be  the  general  frameworlc 
00  which  the  New  Testament  preacher  has  collected  his  material. 

X.  The  problem  of  cvU  (L  i-i^a).  Outward  trials  are  for  our 
development  through  aid  of  diviiwly  .given  "  wiadom  "  (2-1 1). 
Inward  (moral)  trials  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  God,  the  author  of  all 
good,  whose  purpose  is  the  moral  good  of  his  creation  (i2--i9a; 
cf.  I  John  i.  sj. 

a.  The  righteousness  God  intends  is  defined  in  the  eternal  moral 
law.     It  is  a  product  of  deeds,  not  words  (i.  igb-a^). 

3.  The  "  royal  law  "  of  love  is  violated  by  dUcrimination  against 
the  poor  (ii.  1-13) ;  and  by  professions  of  faith  barren  of  good  works 
(14-^6).  .     _ 

4.  The  true  spirit  at  wisdom  appevs  not  in  aspirii^  to  teach,  but 
to  goodness  aoo  meekiiess  tA  life  (ch.  iU.).  Strife  and  self-exaltation 
are  fruits  of  a  different  spirit,  to  be  resisted  and  overcome  by  humble 
prayer  for  more  grace  Jiv.  l-io). 

3.  God's  judgment  is  at  hand.  The  thought  condemns  censori- 
ousnesB  (iv.  zi  et  seq.)i  presumptuous  treatment  of  life  (l3'-l7),  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  rich  (v,  1-6).  It  encourages  the  believer  to 
patient  endurance  to  the  end  without  murmuring  or  imprecations 
(7-12),  It  impels  the  church  to  diligence  in  its  work  of  worship, 
care  and  prayer  (13-18),  and  in  the  reclamation  of  the  erring  (1^20). 

The  use  made  by  James  of  eariier  material  is  as  important  for 
determining  the  termtnus  a  quo  of  its  own  date  as  the  use  of  it  by 
later  writers  for  the  terminus  ad  guem.  Acquaintance  with  the 
evangelic  tradition  is  apparent.  It  is  conceived,  however,  more  in 
the  Matthaean  sense  ot  commandments  to  be  observed  "  (Matt, 
xxviii.  20)  than  the  PauUne.  Markan  and  Johannine  of  the  drama  of 
the  incarnation  and  redemption.  There  is  no  traceable  literary 
contact  with  the  synoptic  gospels.  Acquaintance,  however,  with 
some  of  the  Pauline  epistles  must  be  regarded  as  incontcstably 
established  "  (O.  Cone,  Ency.  Bibl.  ii.  2333).  Besides  scattered 
reminiscences  of  Romans,  i  Corinthians  and  Galatians,  enumerated 
in  the  article  referred  to^  the  section  devoted  toa  refutation  of  the 
doctrine  of  "  justification  by  faith  apart  from  works  "  undeniably 
presupposes  the  Pauline  terminology.  Had  the  author  been  con- 
scioauy  opposing  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  he  would  probably 
have  treated  the  subject  less  superficially.  What  he  really  oppaaes 
it  the  same  ultra-Pauline  moral  laxitv  which  Paul  himself  had 
found  occasion  to  rebuke  among  would-be  adherents  tn  Corinth 
(i  Cor.  vi.  12;  vlii.  1-3,  11,  12  ;x.  23  sea.,  32  seq.)  and  which  appears 
still  more  marked  in  the  pastoral  episties  and  i  John.  In  rebuking 
it  James  unconscnusly  retrmcts  toe  misapplied  Pauline  principle 
itself.  _  To  suppose  that  the  technical  tn'minolc^  of  Paul,  including 
even  hi.i  classic  example  o(  the  faith  of  Abraham,  could  be  employed 
here  independently  of  Rom.  ii.  21-23,  Hi.  28,  iv.  i ;  Gal.  ii.  16,  lif.  6, 
is  to  pass  a  judgment  which  in  every  other  field  of  literary  criticism 
would  be  at  once  repudiated.    To  imagine  it  current  in  pre-Pauline 

iudaism  is  to  misconceive  the  spirit  of  the  synagogue.  ^  To  make 
ames  the  coiner  and  Paul  the  borrower  not  only  throws  back  James 
to  a  date  incompatible  with  the  other  phenomena,  but  implies  a 
literary  polemic  tactlessly  waged  by  Paul  against  the  head  of  the 
Jerusalem  church.  Acquaintance  with  Hebrews  is  only  slightly  less 
probable,  for  James  ii.  25  adds  an  explic:ation  of  the  case  of  Rahab 
also,  cited  in  Heb.  xi.  31  along  with  Abraham  as  an  example  of 
justification  by  faith  only,  to  his  correction  of  the  Pauline  scriptural 
argument.  The  question  whether  James  Is  dependent  on  1  Peter 
orconverselyisstiUactivclydiqKtted.    As  rtsards  the  superscription 


<  Nothing  adduced  by  LIghtfoot  {Omm.  on  Gal.  Exc  "  The  faith 

of  Abraham  ")  justifies  the  unsupported  and  improbable  assertion 
that  the  quotation  James  ii.  21  seq.  "  wjs  probably  in  common  use 
amon^  the  Jews  to  prove  that  orthodoxy  of  doctrine  sufficed  fof 
salvation"  (Mayor,  s,v.  "James,  Ejristle  of"  in  Hasting's  DicU 
BiUc,  p.  546). 
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the  relation  hu  been  defined  above.  DeMndence  oa  ReveUtion 
(A.D.  95)  is  probable  (cf.  i.  13  and  u.  5  witji  Rev.  iL  9,  10  and  v.  9 
with  R^.  ill.  30],  but  the  contact*  with  Clenient  d  Rome  (a.D. 
9S-I30)  indicate  the  reverie  relation.  James  iv.  6  and  v.  30  •• 
I  Clem.  xlix.  5  and  xn.  1;  but  as  both  yaisages  are  also  found  in 
I  Peter  Gv.  8,  v.  s).  the  Utter  may  be  theooounon  source.  Clement's 
further  development  ol  the  cases  of  Abraham  and  Rahab,  however, 
adding  as  it  does  to  the  demonstration  of  James  from  Scriptuie  of 
their  justification  **  by  wotIes  and '  not  by  faith  only,"  that  the 
pofticular  good  work  which  "  wrought  with  the  faith  '  of  Abraham 
and  Rahab  to  their  justification  was  "  hospiulity  "  (i  Clem.  x.-ui.] 
secma  plainly  to  presuppose  James.  Priority  is  more  difficult  to 
tttgHiw  in  the  case  o(  Hennas  (a.d.  130-110),  where  the  contacts 
are  undisputed  (ct.  James  iv.  7, 13  with  Mand.  xii.  5, 6 ;  Sim.  ix.  3}).' 

The  date  (aj>.  95-»o)  implied  l^  the  literary  contacts  of 
Jamet  of  course  precludes  authonhip  by  the  Loid'i  brother, 
though  this  does  not  necessarily  prove  the  auperscription  later 
ttUL  The  question  whether  the  writing  as  a  whole  is  pseudony- 
mous, or  only  the  superscription  a  mistaken  conjecture  by  the 
fdibe  (rf  Jude  i  i*  of  secondary  importance.  A  date  about 
I0O-I3O  for  the  substance  of  the  writing  is  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  modem  scholars  and  throws  real  light  upon  the 
author's  endeavour.  Pfleiderer  in  pointing  out  thesimilaiities 
of  James  and  the  Slupkerd  of  Hernias  declares  it  to  be  "  certain 
that  both  writings  presuppose  like  historical  circumstances,  and, 
from  a  similar  point  of  view,  direct  their  admonitions  to  their 
contemporaries,  among  whom  a  lax  worldly-mindedoess  and 
unfruitful  theological  wrangling  threatened  to  destroy  the 
religious  life."  ■  Holtzmann  has  characterized  this  as  "  the 
right  visual  angle  "  for  the  judgment  of  the  book.  Questions  as 
to  the  obligation  of  Mosaism  and  the  relations  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
have  utterly  disappeared  below  the  horizon.  Neither  the 
attachment  to  the  religious  forma  of  Judaism,  which  we  are 
informed  was  characteristic  of  James,  nor  that  personal  relation 
to  the  Lord  wliich  gave  him  his  supreme  distinction  are  indicated 
by  so  much  as  a  single  word.  Instead  of  being  written  in 
Aramaic,  as  it  would  almost  necessarily  be  if  antecedent  to  the 
Pauline  epistles,  or  even  in  the  Semitic  style  characteristic  of 
the  older  and  mare  Palestinian  elements  of  the  New  Testament 
we  have  a  Greek  even  more  fluent  than  Paul's  and  metaphors 
and  alluaions  (i.  17,  iiL  1-13)  of  a  type  more  like  Greek  rhetoric 
than  anything  else  in  the  New  Testament.  Were  we  to  judge 
by  the  contacts  with  Hebrews,  Clement  of  Rome  and  Hermas 
and  the  similarity  of  situation  evidenced  in  the  last-named, 
Rome  would  seem  the  moat  natural  place  of  origiiL  The  history 
of  the  epistle's  reception  into  the  canon  is  not  opposed  to  this; 
for,  once  it  was  attributed  to  James,  Syria  would  be  more  likely 
to  take  it  up,  while  the  West,  more  sceptical,  if  not  better 
informed  as  to  its  origin,  held  back;  just  as  happened  in  the 
case  of  Hrbrews. 

It  is  the  author's  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  gospel  which 
mainly  gives  us  pause  in  following  this  pretty  general  disposition 
of  modem  scholarship.  With  all  the  phenomena  of  vocabulary 
and  style  which  seem  to  justify  such  conceptions  as  von  Soden's 
that  c  iii.  and  iv.  ii-v.  6  represent  excerpts  respectively  from 
the  essay  of  an  Alexandrian  scribe,  and  a  triple  fragment  of 
Jewish  apocalypse,  the  analysis  above  given  will  be  found  the 
exponent  of  a  real  logical  sequence.  We  might  almost  admit  a 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  general  literary  type  which  SpitU 
adduces.  The  term  "  wisdom  "  in  particular  is  used  in  the  special 
and  technical  sense  of  the  "  wise  men  "  of  Hebrew  literature 
(Matt,  xxiii.  34),  the  sense  of  "  the  wisdom  of  the  just "  of  Luke 
i.  17.  Trae,  the  mystical  sense  given  to  the  term  in  one  of  the 
sources  of  Luke,  by  Paul  and  some  of  the  Church  fathers,  is  not 
present.  While  the  gospel  is  pre-eminently  the  divine  gift  of 
"  wisdom,"  "  wisdom  "  Is  not  personified,  but  conceived  pri- 
marily as  a  system  of  humanitarian  ethics,  i,  31-15,  <""i  only 
secondarily  as  a  spiritual  effluence,  imparting  the  regenerate 
disposition,  the  "  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,"  iiL  13-18. 
And  yet  for  James  as  well  as  for  Paul  Christ  is  "  the  wisdom  of 

<  On  the  conucts  in  general  see  Moffat,  Bisl.  N  T.'  p.  SjS,  on 
relation  to  Clem.  R.  see  Bacon.  "  Doctrine  o(  Faith  in  Hebrews, 
lames  and  Clement  of  Rome,"  in  Jour.  <f  Bib.  Ut.,  1)00  pp.  13-31. 

■  Das  Urrjiristtnthum,  868,  quoted  by  Cone,  toe.  <ifC 
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God."  The  diSereDce  In  conception  of  the  term  is  similar  to  that 
between  Ecdesiasticus  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Our 
author,  like  Paul,  expects  the  hearers  of  the  word  to  be  "  a  kind 
of  first-fruits  to  God  of  his  creation."  (i.  18  d.  i  Pet.  L  23),  and 
bids  them  depend  upon  the  gift  of  grace  (i.5,  iv.  5  acq.),  but  for 
the  evils  of  the  world  he  has  no  remedy  but  the  patient  oiduranoe 
of  the  Christian  philosopber  (i.  2-18).  For  the  faithleaanes* 
(ii^vxla  i-  ^^i  ct-  Didadu  and  Hermas),  worldlineM  (ii.  1-13) 
and  hollow  profession  (ii.  14-36)  of  the  diurcb  life  of  his  time, 
with  its  "  theological  wrangling  "  (iiL  i->3),  his  remedy  is  again 
the  God-given,  peaceable  spirit  of  the  Christian  phikwopher 
(iii.  13-18),  whidi  is  the  antithesis  of  the  spirit  of  self-seeking 
and  censoriousnesB  (iv.  1-13),  and  which  appreciates  the  pettiness 
of  earthly  life  with  its  sordid  gains  and  its  unjust  distribution  of 
wealth  (iv.  13-v.  6).  This  attitude  of  the  Christian  stoic  will 
mninniiii  the  indlvidiuJ  in  his  patient  waiting  for  the  expected 
"  coming  of  the  Lord  "  (v.  7-11);  while  the  church  sustains  its 
official  fuiutioos  of  healing  and  prayer,  and  tedamation  of  the 
erring  (v.  13-30).*  For  this  conception  of  the  gospel  and  of  the 
officially  oisaoized  church,  our  nearest  analogy  is  in  Matthew, 
or  rather  in  the  blocks  of  precepts  of  the  Lord  which  after 
subtraction  of  the  Markan  narrative  framework  are  found  to 
underlie  our  first  gospel.  It  may  be  mere  coincidence  that  the 
material  in  Matthew  as  well  as  in  the  Diiache  seems  to  be 
arranged  in  five  divisions,  beginning  with  a  commendation  of 
the  right  way,  and  ending  with  warning  of  the  judgment,  while 
the  bgical  analysis  of  James  yields  something  sii^lar;  but  of 
the  affinity  of  spirit  there  can  be  no  doubt 

The  type  of  ethical  thought  exemplified  in  James  has  been 
called  Ebionite  (Hilgenfcld).  It  ia  clearly  manifest  in  the 
himianitarianism  of  Luke  also.  But  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  prohibition  of  oaths  there  is  nothing  which  ought  to  suggest 
the  epithet.  The  strong  sense  of  social  wrongs,  the  impatience 
with  tongue-religion,  the  utter  ignoring  of  oezemonialiam,  the 
reflection  on  the  value  and  significance  of  "  life,"  are  distinctive 
simply  of  the  "  wisdom  "  writers.  Like  these  our  author  holds 
himself  so  far  aloof  from  current  debate  of  ceremonial  or  doctrine 
as  to  escape  our  principal  standards  of  measurement  regarding 
place  and  time.  Certain  general  considerations,  however,  are 
fairly  decisive.  The  prolonged  effort,  mainly  of  English  scholar- 
ship, to  vindicate  the  superscription,  even  on  the  condition  cf 
assuming  priority  to  the  Pauline  epistles,  grows  only  increasingly 
hopeless  with  increasing  knowledge  of  conditions,  linguisUc  and 
other,  in  that  early  period.  The  moralistic  conception  of  the 
gospel  as  a  "law  of  liberty,"  the  very  phiase  recalling  the 
expression  of  Bam.  ii., "  the  new  law  of  Christ,  which  is  without 
the  yoke  of  constraint,"  the  conception  of  the  church  as 
primarily  an  ethical  society,  its  functions  already  officially  dis- 
tributed, suggest  the  period  of  the  Didadu,  Bamabas  and 
Clement  of  Rome.  Independently  of  the  literary  contacts  we 
should  judge  the  period  to  be  about  a.d.  zoo-iso.  The  con- 
nexions with  the  Pauline  epistles  are  conclusive  for  a  date  later 
than  the  death  of  James;  those  with  Clement  and  Hermas  are 
perhaps  sufficient  to  date  it  as  prior  to  the  former,  and  suggest 
Rome  as  the  place  of  origin.  The  connexions  with  wisdom- 
literature  favour  somewhat  the  Hellenistic  culture  of  Syria, 
as  represented  for  example  at  Antioch. 

The  moat  important  commentaries  on  the  epistle  are  those  of 
Matt.  Schneckenbuner  (1833),  K.  G.  W.  Theile  (1833},  J.  Kern 
(1838),  G.  H.  Ewaldli870],  C.  F.  D.  Erdmann  (i880,ll.  v.  Soden 
(1898),  J.  B.  Mayor  (1891)  and  W.  Patrick  (1906).  The  pre-Pauline 
date  IS  championed  by  B.  Weiss  (Inlnd.).  W.  Beyschlag  (Meyer's 
Commgnlary),  Th.  Zabn  Unlnd.\.  J.  B.  Mayoraad  W.  Patrick.  J.  V. 
Bartlet  (Xp.  Au,  pp.  317-330)  pleacb  for  it,  and  the  view  ia  itDl 
common  among  tngUah  interureteri.  F.  K.  Zimmer  (Z. «.  Th..  1893) 
showed  the  priority  of  Paul,  with  many  otbetv    A.  Hugenfeld  (£•)■.) 


'  The  logical  relation  of  v.  13  to  the  context  is  prafaknatkaL 
Perhaps  it  may  be  accounted  for  by.  th*  Older  of  th*  cooipead  ol 
Chriatun  ethics  the  writer  was  followinf;.  Cf.  Matt.  v.  3A-S7  in 
relation  to  Matt.  v.  13  (cf.  ver.  10)  and  vL  19  iqq.  (cf.  vcr.  a,  aad 
iv.  iiseq.).  The non-charismatkcooce^tionot healing, no loacec the 
"  gilt "  of  some  layman  in  the  commuuty  (1  Cor.  ni.  9  seq.fbut  a 
function  of  "  the  elder*  "  (i  Tin.  iv.  14),  u  another  ladicatkm  ci 
comparatively  late  date. 
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and  A.  C  MeGiffot  (X«',^M)pi>ee  it  in  tlw period  of  Domitian ;  Banr 
la.  Hhtorj),  Scbmalar  Qliickop.  Znl^jTzdler,  Vollcinar  (Z.  w. 
».),  Hainrath  {Ap-At^y,  H.J.  Holtmunn  (£M.),  JOliclicr  (.EM.), 
Usteri  {St.  *.  Kr..  1889),  W.  BfUckaer  (C*nm.).  H.  v.  Soden  {Hand- 
amm.)  and  A.  Harnack  (CIrm.)  unOCT  Hadrian.  A  convenient 
tynopu  of  teaidta  will  be  found  in  J.  MoSat,  HisUrieal  Stw  Tuk' 
(pp._S76-S<i)>  and  in  the  aitida  j.t.  "  Jam;^  "  in  EmeycL  BM.  and 
the  BiUe  Dictionaries.  "  (B.  W.  B.) 

JimON.  ANIIA  BROWnU.  (i  794-1860),  British  writer, 
ms  bom  ia  Dnblin  on  the  I7tb  of  May  1794.  Her  father,  Denit 
Bnnmell  Itnrphy  (d.  1842),  a  minlatuie  and  enamel  painter, 
removed  to  England  in  1798  with  his  family,  and  eventually 
settled  at  Hanwell,  near  London.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  Anna 
became  governess  in  the  family  of  the  marquis  of  Winchester. 
Is  1831  she  was  engaged  to  Robert  Jameson.  The  engagement 
was  broken  off,  and  Anna  Murphy  accompanied  a  young  pupil 
to  Italy,  writing  in  a  fictitious  character  a  narrative  of  what  die 
saw  and  did.  This  diary  she  gave  to  a  bookseller  on  condition 
of  receiving  a  guitar  if  he  secured  any  pro6ts.  Colbum  ulti- 
mately published  it  as  Tie  Diary  of  an  Eunuyte  (1826),  which 
attracted  much  attention.  The  author  was  governess  to  the 
childien  of  Mr  Uttleton,  afterwards  Lord  Hatherton,  from  1821 
to  181J,  when  she  married  Robert  Jameson.  The  marriage 
proved  unhappy;  when,  in  1819,  Jameson  was  appointed  puisne 
judge  in  the  island  of  Dominies  the  ooupie  separated  without 
regret,  and  Mis  Jameson  visited  the  Continent  again  with  her 
father. 

■  The  first  work  which  displayed  her  powers  of  original  thought 
was  her  CkcraOeristia  oj  Womai  (1832).  These  analyses  of 
Shakespeare's  heroines  are  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  critical 
insight  and  fineness  of  literaiy  touch.  They  ate  the  result  of  a 
penetrating  but  essentially  feminine  mind,  applied  to  the  study 
of  individuals  of  its  own  sex,  delecting  characteristics  and 
defining  differences  not  perceived  by  the  ordinary  critic  and  en- 
tirely overlooked  by  the  general  reader.  German  literature  and 
art  had  aroused  much  interest  in  England,  and  Mrs  Jameson 
paid  her  first  visit  to  Germany  in  1833.  The  conglomentions  of 
hard  lines,  cold  colours  and  pedantic  subjects  which  decorated 
Munich  under  the  patronage  of  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  were  new 
to  the  world,  and  Mrs  Jameson's  entbuiiasm  first  gave  them  an 
English  reputation.  - 

In  1836  Mrs  Jameson  was  summoned  to  Canada  by  her  husband, 

who  had  been  appointed  chancrilor  of  the  province  of  Toronto. 

He  failed  to  meet  her  at  New  York,  and  she  was  left  to  make  her 

way  alone  at  the  worst  season  of  the  year  to  Toronto.    After 

six  months'  experiment  she  felt  it  useless  to  prolong  a  life  far 

bom  all  ties  of  family  happiness  and  opportunities  of  usefulness. 

Before  leaving,  she  undertook  a  journey  to  the  depths  of  the 

Indian  settlements  in  Canada;  she  explored  Lake  Buroii,  and 

saw  much  of  emigrant  and  Indian  life  unknown  to  travellers, 

which  she  afterwards  embodied  in  her  Winter  Studies  and  Snmmet 

Ktmbles.    She  returned  to  England  in  183S.    At  this  period 

Mrs  Jameson  began  making  careful  notes  of  the  chief  private  art 

collections  in  and  near  London.    The  result  appeared  in  her 

Ctmfttnitn  to  Ike  Pmale  Galleries  (1841),  followed  in  the  same 

year  by  the  Bandioek  lo  Ike  PtMie  Galleries.    She  edited  the 

Uemairs  c/  the  Early  Italian  Painters  in  1845.  In  the  same  year 

she  visited  her  friend  Ottilie  von  Goethe.   Her  friendship  with 

Lady  Byron  dates  from  about  this  time  and  lasted  foi'  some 

seven  years;  it  was  brought  to  an  end  apparently  through  Lady 

Byron's  unreasonable  temper.    A  volume  of  essays  published 

in  1846  contains  one  of  Mrs  Jameson's  best  pieces  of  work,  The 

Hntse  of  Titian.  In  1847  she  went  to  Italy  whh  her  niece  and 

subsequent  biographer  (ifemoirt,  1878),  Geraldinc  Bate  (Mrs 

Macphenon),  to  collect  mateiials  for  the  work  on  which  her 

reputation  rests— her  series  of  Saered  and  Letendary  An.   The 

time  was  ripe  for  sudi  contributions  to  the  traveller's  libiaty. 

The  Ada  Saaelarum  and  the  Book  of  the  Golden  Lefend  had  bad 

tjieir  readers,  but  no  one  had  ever  pointed  out  the  connexion 

between  these  tales  and  the  works  of  Christian  art.    The  way 

lo  these  studies  bad  been  pointed  out  in  the  preface  to  Kugler's 

Handbook  of  Italian  Paintint  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  who  had 

inteiKfatl  puiming  the  subjea  himself..  Eventually  he  made 


over  to  Mrs  Jameson  the  materials  and  references  he  had 
collected.  She  recognised  the  extent  of  the  ground  before  her 
as  a  min^^ed  sphere  of  poetry,  history,  devotion  and  art.  She 
infected  her  readers  with  her  own  enthusiastic  admiration; 
and,  in  spite  of  her  slight  technical  and  historical  equipment, 
Hra.  Jameson  produced  a  book  which  thoroughly  deserved  its 
great  success. 

She  also  took  a  keen  interest  in  questions  affecting  the  educa- 
tion, occupations  and  maintenance  of  her  own  sex.  Her  early 
essay  on  The  XebftM  Social  Position  of  Mothers  and  Gotemesses 
was  the  work  of  one  who  knew  both  sides;  and  in  no  respect  does 
she  more  deariy  prove  the  falseness  of  the  position  she  describes 
than  in  the  certainty  with  which  she  predicts  its  eventual  reform. 
To  her  we  owe  the  first  popular  enunciation  of  the  principle  of 
male  and  female  co-operation  in  works  of  mercy  and  education. 
In  her  later  yean  she  took  up  a  succession  of  subjects  all  bearing 
on  the  same  principles  of  active  benevolence  and  the  best  ways 
of  carrying  tbem  into  practice.  Sisters  of  charity,  hospitals, 
penitentiaries,  prisons  and  workhouses  all  claimed  ner  interest 
— all  more  or  less  included  under  those  definitions  of  "  the  com- 
munion of  love  and  oommunion  of  labour  "  which  are  inseparably 
connected  with  her  memory.  To  the  clear  and  temperate  forms 
in  which  she  brought  the  results  of  her  convictions  before  her 
friends  in  the  shape  of  private  lectures — published  as  Sisters  «/ 
Charily  (1855)  and  The  Communion  of  labour  (1856) — may  be 
traced  the  source  whence  later  reformers  and  philanthropists 
topk  counsel  and  courage. 

Ma  Jameson  died  on  the  17th  of  March  i860.  She  left  the 
last  of  her  Saered  and  Legendary  Art  series  in  preparation.  It 
was  completed,  under  the  title  of  The  History  of  Our  Lord  in  Art, 
by  Lady  Eastlake. 

JAMBMHf  (or  Juiesonz),  6B0II6B  (c.  1587-1644),  Scottish 
portrait-painter,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  where  his  father  was 
architect  and  a  member  of  the  guild.  After  studying  painting 
under  Rubens  at  Antwerp,  with  Vandyck  as  a  feUow  pupil,  he 
returned  in  1620  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  married  in  1624  and 
remained  at  least  until  1630,  after  which  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Edinburgh.  He  was  employed  by  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh to  copy  several  portraits  of  the  Scottish  kings  for  presen- 
tation to  Charles  I.  on  his  first  visit  to  Scotland  in  1633,  and  the 
king  rewarded  him  with  a  diamond  ring  from  his  own  finger. 
This  circumstance  at  once  established  Jameson's  fame,  and  he 
soon  found  constant  employment  in  painting  the  portraits  of 
the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry.  He  also  painted  a  portrait 
of  Charles,  which  he  declined  to  sell  to  the  magistrates  of 
Aberdeen  for  the  price  they  offered.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in 
1644. 

JAMBSOII,  LBAHDBI  RARR  (1853-  ),  British  colonial 
statesman,  son  of  R.  W.  Jameson,  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1853,  and  was  educated  for  the 
medical  profession  at  University  College  Hospital,  London 
(M.R.C.S.  r875;  M.D.  1877).  After  acting  as  house  physician, 
house  surgeon  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  and  showing 
promise  of  a  successful  professional  career  in  London,  his  health 
broke  down  from  overwork  in  1878,  and  he  went  out  to  South 
Afri'ca  and  settled  down  in  practice  at  Kimberiey.  There  he 
rapidly  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  medical  man,  and, 
baides  numbering  President  Kruger  and  the  Matabele  chief 
Lobengula  among  bis  patients,  came  much  into  contact  with  Cecil 
Rhodes.  In  1888  his  influence  with  Lobengula  was  successfully 
exerted  to  induce  that  chieftain  to  grant  the  concessions  to  the 
agents  of  Rhodes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company;  and  when  the  company  proceeded  to  open  up 
Mashonaland,  Jameson  abandoned  his  medical  practice  and  joined 
the  pioneer  expedition  of  1890.  From  this  time  his  fortunes 
were  bound  up  with  Rhodes's  schemes  in  the  north.  Imme- 
diately after  the  pioneer  column  had  occupied  Mashonaland, 
Jameson,  with  F.  C.  Selous  and  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  went  east  to 
Manicaland  and  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  greater  part 
of  that  country,  to  which  Portugal  was  laying  claim,  for  the 
Chartered  Company,  In  1891  Jameson  succeeded  Colquhoun 
as  administrstoc  of  Rhodesia.   The  events  connected  with  his 
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vigorous  administration  and  the  wars  with  tJie  Matabele  are 
narrated  under  Ruodksia.  At  the  end  of  1S94  "  Dr  Jim  " 
(as  he  was  familiarly  called)  came  to  England  and  was  f€ted  on 
all  sides;  be  was  made  a  C.B.,  and  returned  to  Africa  in  the 
spring  of  1895  with  enhanced  prestige.  On  the  last  day  of  that 
year  the  world  was  startled  to  learn  that  Jameson,  with  a  force 
of  600  men,  bad  made  a  raid  into  the  Transvaal  from  Mafeking 
in  support  of  a  projected  rising  in  Johannesburg,  which  had  been 
connived  at  by  Rhodes  at  (be  Cape  (see  Rhodes  and  Trans- 
vaal), Jameson's  force  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  Doorn- 
kop,  receiving  a  guarantee  that  the  lives  of  all  would  be  spared; 
he  and  his  officers  were  sent  to  Pretoria,  and,  after  a  short  delay, 
during  which  time  sections  of  the  Boer  populace  clamoured  for 
the  execution  of  Jameson,  President  Kruger  on  the  surrender 
of  Johannesburg  (January  7)  handed  them  over  to  the  British 
government  for  punishment.  They  were  tried  in  London  under 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  in  May  1896,  and  Dr  Jameson 
was  sentenced  to  fifteen  months*  inprisonment  at  Holloway. 
He  served  a  year  in  prison,  and  was  then  released  on  accoimt  of 
ill  health.  He  still  retained  the  affections  of  the  white  popula- 
tion of  Rhodesia,  and  subsequentiy  returned  there  in  an  un- 
oflicia]  capacity.  He  was  the  constant  companion  of  Rhodes  on 
his  journeys  up  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  when  Rhodes  died  in 
May  J902  Jameson  was  left  one  of  the  executors  of  his  wilL  In 
1903  Jameson  came  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  Progressive 
(British)  party  in  Cape  Colony;  and  that  party  being  victorious 
at  the  general  election  in  January-February  1904,  Jameson 
iormcd  an  administration  in  which  he  took  the  post  of  prime 
minister.  He  had  to  face  a  serious  economic  crisis  and  strenu- 
ously promoted  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
resources  of  the  colony.  He  also  passed  a  much  needed  Redis- 
tribution Act,  and  in  the  session  of  1906  passed  an  Amnesty  Act 
restoring  the  rebel  voters  to  the  franchise,  Jameson,  as  prime 
minister  of  Cape  Colony,  attended  the  Colonial  conference  held 
in  London  in  1907.  In  September  of  that  year  the  Cape  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  and  as  the  elections  for  the  legislative 
council  went  in  favour  of  the  Bond,  Jameson  resigned  ofBce, 
31st  of  January  1908  (see 'Cape  Colony:  Bistory).  In  1908  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates  from  Cape  Colony  to  the  inter- 
coloiual  convention  for  the  closer  union  of  the  South  African 
states,  and  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  settling  tbc  terms  on 
which  union  was  effected  in  1909.  It  was  at  Jameson's  sugges- 
tion that  the  Orange  River  Colony  was  renamed  Orange  Free 
State  Province. 

JAMESON.  ROBERT  (1.774-1854),  Scottish  naturalist  and 
mineralogist,  was  bom  at  Leith  on  the  nth  of  July  1774.  He 
became  assistant  to  a  surgeon  in  his  native  town;  but,  having 
studied  natural  history  under  Dr  John  Walker  in  1792  and  1793, 
he  felt  that  his  true  province  lay  in  that  science.  He  went 
in  1800  to  Freiberg  to  study  for  nearly  two  years  under  Werner, 
and  spent  two  more  in  continental  travel.  In  1804  he  succeeded 
Dr  Walker  as  regius  professor  of  natural  history  in  Edinburgh 
university,  and  became  perhaps  the  first  eminent  exponent  in 
Great  Britain  of  the  Wemerian  geological  system;  but  when  he 
found  that  theory  untenable,  be  frankly  announced  his  conver- 
sion to  the  views  of  Hutlon.  As  a  teacher,  Jameson  was  remark- 
able for  his  power  of  imparting  enthusiasm  to  his  students,  and 
from  his  class-room  there  radiated  an  influence  which  gave  a 
marked  impetus  to  the  study  of  geology  in  Britain.  His  energy 
also,  by  means  of  government  aid, private  donation  and  personal 
outlay,  amassed  a  great  part  of  the  splendid  collection  which 
now  occupies  the  natural  history  department  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Museum  in  Edinburgh.  In  1819  Jameson,  with  Sir 
David  Brewster,  started  the  Ediaburgk  Philoiophital  Journal, 
which  after  the  tenth  volume  remained  under  his  sole  conduct 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of 
April  1854.  His  bust  now  stands  in  tbc  hall  of  the  Edinburgh 
University  library. 

Tameson  yna  the  author  of  OnlUiu  of  Ihe  Uincrolcgy  oftht  Shtlhnd 
Jsland!  and  a]  Ihr  Island  of  Arran  (1798),  incorporated  with  Miner- 
elasy  of  Die  Scoltiik  Ida  ( 1 800) ;  Mituralopcat  Description  of  Scotland, 
vol.  1.  pt.  I.  (Dunifri«,  iSo5)j  this  was  to  have  been  the  first  of  a 
series  tmbrsciag  «U  Scotland;  System  <tf  Uimntofy  (3  vols.,  iaa4- 


l8o<;  3rd  ed..  1810);  Bhimfli  of  Ceopuay  (1809);  Uwutnlatlal 

"^ratels  Ikron  ••••'-•••-■  ■  -'   • 

813);  and 


Tratels  Ikroutk  the  HeMitt,  Orkity  and  Skeiand  Jtlandi  (a  vols., 
1813);  and  Manual  of  Uwralogy  (1831);  besides  a  number  of 
occasional  papers,  of  which  a  list  wul  be  found  in  the  Edinburik  Nae 


Philosophical  Journal  for  July  1854,  aloag  trith  a  portrait  and  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  author. 

JAMESTOWir,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Stutsman 
county,  North  Dakota,  U.S.A.,  on  the  James  River,  about 
93  m.  W.  of  Fargo.  Fop.  (1900),  3853,  of  whom  587  were 
foreign-boin;  (1905)  5093;  (1910)  4358.  Jamestown  is  served 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  railway,  of  which  it  is  a  division  bead- 
quarters^  At  Jamestown  is  St  John's  Academy,  a  school  for 
girls,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph.  The  state 
hospital  for  the  insane  is  Just  beyond  the  dty  Umits.  The  dty 
is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  prosperous  farming  and  stock- 
raising  region  in  the  James  River  valley,  and  has  grain-elevaton 
and  flour-mills.  Jamestown  was  first  settled  in  1873,  near  Fort 
Seward,  a  U.S.  military  post  established  in  1873  and  abandoned 
in  1877,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1883. 

JAMESTOWN,  a  city  of  ChauUuqua  county,  New  Yoik, 
U.S.A.,  at  the  S.  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake,  68  m.  S.  by  W,  of 
Buffalo,  Fop.  (1900),  23,'iqt,  of  whom  7170  mtt  foreixn-bom, 
mostly  Swedish;  (1910  census)  3i,>97.  It  b  served  by  the 
Erie  and  the  JamestowI^,  Chautauqua  <c  Lake  Erie  railways, 
by  electric  lines  extending  along  Lake  Chautauqua  toLake  &ie 
on  the  N.  and  to  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  S,,  and  by 
summer  steamboat  lines  on  Lake  Chautauqua.  Jamestown  is 
situated  among  the  hills  of  Chautauqua  county,  sad  is  a  popular 
summer  resort.  There  is  a  free  public  library.  A  supply  of 
natural  gas  (from  Peimsylvania)  and  a  fine  water-power  combine 
to  render  Jamestown  a  manufacturing  centre  of  considerable 
importance.  In  1905  the  value  of  its  factory  products  was 
$10,349,752,  an  increase  of  33-9%  since  1900.  'The  city  crwns 
and  operates  its  electric-lighting  plant  and  its  water-supply 
system,  the  water,  of  exceptional  purity,  being  obtained  from 
artesian  wells  4  m.  distant.  Jamestown  was  settled  in  iSio, 
was  incorporated  in  1827,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1886, 
The  dty  was  named  in  honour  of  James  Prendetgast,  an  early 
settler. 

JAMESTOWN,  a  former  village  in  what  is  now  James  City 
county,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on  Jamestown  Island,  in  the  James 
River,  about  40  m.  above  Norfolk.  It  was  here  that  the  first 
permanent  English  settlement  in  America  was  founded  on  the 
13th  of  ^ay  1607,  that  representative  govcrimient  was  inau- 
gurated on  the  American  Continent  in  16T9,  and  that  negro 
servitude  was  introduced  into  the  original  thirteen  colonies,  also 
in  i6r9.  In  Jamestown  was  the  first  Anglican  church  built  in 
America.  The  settlement  was  in  a  low  marshy  district  whid 
proved  to  be  unhealthy;  it  was  accidentally  burned  in  Jaoaary 
1608,  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  Nathaniel  Bacon  ia 
September  1676,  the  state  house  and  other  buildings  were  agam 
burned  in  1698,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govemmeat 
of  Virginia  from  Jamestown  to  the  Middle  Plantations  (now 
Williamsburg)  in  1699  the  village  fell  npidly  into  decay.  Its 
population  had  never  been  large:  it  was  about  490  in  1609,  and 
183  in  1623;  the  mortality  was  always  very  heavy.  By  the 
middle  of  the  t9tb  century  the  peninsubt  on  wfaicfa  Jamestowa 
had  been  situated  had  became  an  island,  and  by  rqoo  the  James 
River  had  worn  away  the  shore  but  had  hardly  touched  the 
territory  of  the  "  New  Towne  "  Cifii9)>  immediatdy  £.  of  the 
first  settlement;  almost  the  ohly  visible  remains,  however,  were 
the  tower  of  the  brick  church  and  a  few  gravestones.  In  1900 
the  association  for  the  preservation  of  Virginia  antiqttities,  to 
which  the  site  was  deeded  in  1893,  induced  the  United  States 
govcrimient  to  build  a  wall  to  prevent  the  further  encroachment 
of  the  river;  the  foundations  of  several  of  the  old  buildings  have 
since  been  uncovered,  many  interesting  relics  have  been  found, 
and  in  1907  there  wen  erected  a  brick  church  (which  is  as  far 
as  possible  a  reproduction  of  the  fourth  one  built  in  i639-i647)> 
a  marble  shaft  marking  the  site  of  the  first  settlement,  another 
shaft  commemorating  the  first  house  of  burgesses,  a  bronac 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Captain  John  Smith,  and  another 
monnment  to  the  memory  of  Focabsntas.     At  the  bead  of 
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Jamestown  peninsala  ComwalKs,  in  Jnly  17S1,  attempted  to  trick 
the  Americans  under  Lafayette  and  General  Anthony  Wayne  by 
displaying  a  few  men  on  the  peninsula  and  concealing  tJbe 
principal  part  of  his  army  on  the  mainland;  but  when  Wayne 
discovered  the  trap  he  nuide  first  a  vigorous  charge^  and  then 
a  retreat  to  Lafayette's  line.  Early  in  the  Civil  War  the  Con- 
federates regarded  the  site  (then  an  island)  as  of  such  strategic 
importance  that  (near  the  briclc  church  tower  and  probably  near 
the  site  of  the  first  fortifications  by  the  original  settlers)  they 
erected  heavy  earthworks  upon  it  for  defence.  (For  additional 
details  concerning  the  early- history  of  Jamestown,  see  VniciKU: 
Hislary.) 

The  founding  at  Jamestown  of  the  first  permanent  English- 
speaking  settlement  in  America  was  celebrated  in  1907  by  the 
Jamestown  tercentennial  exposition,  held  on  grounds  at 
SewcU's  Point  on  the  shore  of  Hampton  Roads.  About  twenty 
foreign  nations,  the  federal  government,  and  most  of  the  states 
of  the  union  took  part  in  the  exposition. 

See  L.  C.  Tyler,  Tie  CraUt  of  lit  RttubHc:  JamesUrmt  and  Jama 
Rntr  (Richmond.  2nd  cd.,  190O);  Mrs  R.  A.  Pryor,  Tht  Birth  of  tht 
Nation:  Jamestown,  1607  (New  York,  IQ07);  and  particularlv 
S.  H.  Yonge,  Tkt  Silt  of  Old  "  James  Tawne,  t6or-i6t)S  (Richmond, 
1904),  emfaodyine  the  results  of  tbc  topographical  investigations  of 
the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  river-wali  built  in  1900-1901. 

itad  (NOB-EO-DtN  'Abd-ur-kaviiah  Ibn  A^xao)  (1414- 
1491),  Persian  poet  and  mystic,  was  born  at  Jim  in  Khorasan, 
whence  the  name  by  which  he  is  usually  known.  In  his  poems 
he  mystically  utilizes  the  connexion  of  the  name  with  the  same 
word  meaning  "  wine-cup."  He  was  the  last  great  classic  poet 
of  Persia,  and  a  pronounced  mystic  of  the  SQfic  philosophy. 
His  three  diwans  (1479-1491)  contain  his  lyrical  poems  and 
odes;  among  his  prose  writings  the  chief  is  his  BoMrislSn 
("Spring-garden")  (1487);  and  his  collection  of  romantic 
poems,  Haft  Aurang  ("  Seven  Thrones  "),  contains  the  SalSmSn 
va  AbsSl  and  his  YisMj  inz  Zalikhtt  (Joseph  and  Potiphar's 
wife). 

On  JSmfs  life  and  works  see  V.  von  RoscnivreiR,  BiocrapJiische 
Sotizen  libtir  Meadana  Abdttrrakman  Dschami  (Vienna,  1840);  Gore 
Ousrioy,  Biapapkical  Notices  of  Persia*  Poets  (1846);  W.  N.  Lees, 
A  Biagraphicat  Sitlck  of  tU  Mystic  Philosopher  and  Poet  Jami 
(Calcutta,  iSsp):  E.  Bcauvois  s.v.  Djami  in  NouvctU  Biographie 
gfnerate;  and  H.  F.tM  In  Gcigcrand  Kuhn's  Grundriss  der  iranischen 
Pkilologit,  ii.  There  arc  English  translations  of  the  BahirislSn  by 
E.  Rchatsck  (Benares,  1887)  and  Sorabji  Fardunji  (Bombay,  1899); 
of  Sal&man  ms  Absai  by  Edward  FitzCcrald  (1856,  with  a  notice 
ol  Jimi's  life) ;  of  Yisuf  ms  ZaIMa  by  R.  T.  H.  Criffilh  (1882)  and 
A.  Rogers  (1892);  also  selections  in  English  by  F.  HatlUnd  Davis, 
The  Persian  Mytlia:  JOml  (1908).     (See  alio  pEasiA :  Literalure.) 

JABIESOR,  JOHH  (1739-1838),  Scottish  lexicographer,  son 
of  a  minister,  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  on  the  3rd  of  March  17S9. 
Ife  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  and  subsequently 
attended  classes  in  Edinburgh.  After  six  years'  theological 
study,  Jamieson  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1789  and  became 
pastor  of  an  Anti-burghcr  congregation  in  Foritar;  and  in  1797 
he  was  called  to  the  Anti-burgher  church  in  Nicolson  Street, 
Edinburgh.  The  union  of  the  Burgher  and  Anti-burgher  sections 
of  the  Secession  Church  In  1820  was  largely  due  to  his  exertions. 
He  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1830  and  died  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  12th  of  July  1838. 

Jamieson's  name  stands  at  the  head  of  a  toleraWy  long  list  of 
works  in  the  Bibliotkeca  brUannica;  but  by  far  his  most  important 
book  is  the  labocious  and  erudite  compilation,  best  described  by 
its  own  title-page:  An  EtyrnaUgical  Dictimary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage; illustrating  the  words  in  their  different  significations  by  examples 
from  A  ncicnt  and  Modern  Writers;  shncing  their  Affinity  to  those  of 
ether  Languages,  and  especially  the  Northerns  explaining  many  terms 
ahich  Ihongk  Mw  obsolete  iif  England  vme  formerly  comimti  l»  oolh 
countries;  and  elucidaUmg  National  Riles,  Customs  and  InstibUions  in 
their  Analogy  to  those  of  other  nations;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Origin  of  the  Scottish  Language.  This  appeared  in  J  vols., 
4to.  at  Edinburgh  in  180S,  followed  m  1825  by  a  Supplement,  in 
>  vols.,  4to,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Bcbobis  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  A  revised  edition  by  Longmuir  and  I>onald>on  was  issued 
ia  j»79-i887. 

JAJflEMH,  ROBERT  (c.  1780-1844).  Scottish  antiquary,  was 
born  in  Morayshire.  In  1806  he  published  a  collection  of 
ftfuhr  BaUadt  and  Songs  from  TnHUm,  Uamscritt  and 
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Scarce  Editiont.  Two  pleasing  lyrics  of  his  own  were  included. 
Scott,  through  whose  assistance  he  received  a  government  post 
at  Edinburgh,  held  Jamieson  in  high  esteem  and  pointed  out 
his  skill  in  discovering  the  connexion  between  Scandinavian 
and  Scottish  legends.  Jamieson's  work  preserved  much  oral 
tradition  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost.  He  was 
associated  with  Henry  Weber  and  Scott  in  Illuslraticms  of 
Nerlkern  AnIiquUies  (1814).  He  died  on  the  34tb  of  September 
1844. 

JAMKHANDI,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Deccan  division 
of  Bombay,  ranking  as  one  of  the  southern  Mahratu  Jagiis. 
Area,  524  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  105,357;  estimated  revenue, 
£37,000;  tribute,  £1300.  The  chief  is  a  Brahman  of  the 
Patwardhan  family.  Cotton,  wheat  and  millet  are  produced, 
and  cotton  and  silk  doth  are  manufactured,  though  not  exported. 
The  town  of  Jaukhandi,  the  capital,  is  situated  68  m.  E.  of 
Kolhapur.   Pop.  (1901),  13,019. 

JAlllfU,  or  JuMMOo,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  in  Northern  India,  on  the  river  Tavi  (Ta-wi),  a  tributary 
o<  the  Chenab.  Pop.  (1901),  36,130.  The  town  and  palace  stand 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river;  the  fort  overhangs  the  left 
bank  at  an  elevation  of  150  ft.  above  the  stream.  The  lofty 
whitened  walls  of  the  palace  and  citadel  present  a  striking 
appearance  from  the  surrounding  country.  Extensive  pleasure 
grounds  and  ruins  of  great  size  attest  the  former  prosperity  of 
the  city  when  it  was  (he  seat  of  a  Rajput  dynasty  whose 
dominions  extended  into  the  plains  and  included  the  modern 
district  of  Sialkot.  It  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Sikhs, 
and  formed  part  of  Ranjit  Singh's  dominions.  After  his  death 
it  was  acquired  by  Gulab  Singh  as  the  nucleus  of  his  dominions, 
to  which  the  British  added  Kashmir  in  1846.  It  is  connected 
with  Sialkot  in  the  Punjab  by  a  railway  16  m.  long.  In  1898  the 
town  was  devastated  by  a  fire,  which  destroyed  most  of  the 
public  offices. 

.  The  state  of  Jammu  proper,  as  opposed  to  Kashmir,  consists 
o{  a  submontane  tract,  forming  tbe  upper  basin  of  the  Chenab. 
Pop.  (1901),  1,521,307,  showing  an  increase  of  5%  in  the  decade. 
A  knd  settlement  has  recently  been  introduced  under  British 
supervision. 

JAMNIA  ('lo^a  or  'Ia;iMla),  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
name  Jabnccl— ».«.  "  God  causeth  to  build  "  Qosh.  xv.  11)— ^)r 
Jabneh  (»  Chron.  xrvi.  6),  the  modem  Arabic  Yebna,  a  town  of 
Palestine,  on  the  bonier  between  Dan  and  Judah,  situated  13  m. 
S.  of  Jaffa,  and  4  m.  E.  of  the  seashore.  The  modem  vilUge 
stands  on  an  isolated  sandy  hillock,  surrounded  by  gardens 
with  olives  to  the  north  and  sand-dunes  to  the  west.  It  con^ 
tains  a  small  crusaders'  church,  now  ft  mosque.  Jamnia 
bekmged  to  the  Philistines,  and  Uaziah  of  Judah  is  said  to  have 
taken  it  (a  Chron.  xxvi.  6).  In  Maccabean  times  Joseph  and 
Aaarias  attacked  it  unsuccessfully  (i  Mace.  v.  ss-61;  2  Mace, 
xii.  8  se<).  is  untrustworthy) .  Alexander  Jannaeus  subdued  it ,  and 
under  Pompey  it  became  Roman.  It  changed  hands  several 
times,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi.  2)  as  being  once  very 
populous,  and  in  the  Jewish  war  was  taken  by  Vespasian.  The 
population  was  mainly  Jewish  (Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium,  i  30),  and 
the  town  is  principally  famous  as  having  been  the  seat  of  the 
Sanbedrin  and  the  religious  centre  of  Judaism  from  a.d.  70  to 
135.  It  sent  a  bishop  to  Nicsea  in  325.  In  1144  a  crusaders' 
fortress  was  built  on  the  hill,  which  is  often  mentioned  under 
the  name  Ibelin.  There  was  also  a  Jabneel  in  Lower  Galilee 
(Josh.  lix.  33),  called  hiter  Caphar  Yama,  the  present  village 
Yemma,  8  m.  S.  of  Tiberias;  and  another  fortress  in  Upper 
Galilee  was  named  Jamnia  (Joaephus,  Vila,  37).  Attempts 
havo  been  made  to  unify  these  two  Galilean  sites,  but  without 
success. 

JAMRUD,  a  fort  and  cantonment  in  India,  just  beyond  the 
border  of  Peshawar  district,  Korth-West  Frontier  Province, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  loj  m.  W.  of  Peshawar 
dty,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  railway.  It  was 
occupied  by  Hari  Singh,  Ranjit  Singh's  commander  in  1836; 
but  in  April  1837  Dost  Mahommcd  sent  a  body  of  Afghans  to 
attack  it.  The  Sikhs  gained  a  doubtful  victory,  with  the  loss  oC 
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their  general.  During  the  mllitery  opeimtions  of  187S-79 
Jamnid  became  a  place  of  considerable  importance  as  the 
frontier  outpost  on  British  territory  towards  Afghanistan,  and 
it  was  also  the  base  of  operations  for  a  portion  of  the  Tirah 
campaign  ia  1897-1898.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Khyber 
Rifles,-  and  the  collecting  station  for  the  Khyber  tolls.  Pop. 
(1901),  1848. 

iUU  AMD  mUES.  In  the  article  Food  Pkesekvation 
it  is  pointed  out  that  concentrated  sugar  solution  inhibits  the 
growth  ol  organisms  and  lias,  therefore,  a  preservative  action. 
The  preparation  of  jams  and  jellies  is  based  upon  that  fact.  All 
fresh  and  succulent  fruit  contains  a  large  percentage  of  water, 
amounting  to  at  least  four-hfths  of  the  whole,  and  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  sugar,  not  exceeding  as  a  rule  from 
10  to  15%.  Such  fruit  is  natutally  liable  to  decomposition 
unless  the  greater  proportion  of  the  water  is  removed  or  the 
percentage  of  sugar  is  greatly  increased.  The  jams  and  jellies 
of  commerce  are  fruit  preserves  containing  so  much  added  sugar 
that  the  total  amount  of  sugar  forms  about  two-thirds  of  the 
weight  of  the  articles.  AU  ordinary  edible  fruit  can  be  and  is 
made  into  jam.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  pulped  and  stoned, 
sometimes  used  whole  and  unbroken;  oranges  are  sDced  or 
shredded.  For  the  preparation  of  jellies  only  certain  fruit  is 
suitable,  namely  such  as  contains  a  peculiar  material  which  on 
boiling  becomes  dissolved  and  on  cooling  solidifies  with  the 
formation  of  a  gelatinous  mass.  This  material,  often  called 
ptttim,  occurs  mainly  in  comparatively  acid  fruit  like  goose- 
berries, currants  and  apples,  and  is  almost  absent  from  straw- 
berries and  raspberries.  It  is  chemically  a  member  of  the  group 
of  carbohydrates,  is  closely  allied  with  vegetable  gums  abun- 
dantly formed  by  certain  sea-weeds  and  mosses  (agar-agar  and 
Icehind  moss),  and  is  probably  a  mixture  of  various  pentoses. 
Pentoses  are  devoid  of  food-value,  but,  like  animal  gelatine, 
with  which  they  are  in  no  way  related,  can  form  vehicles  for 
food  material.  Some  degree  of  gelatinization  is  aimed  at  also 
in  jams;  hence  to  such  fruits  as  have  no  gelatinizing  power  an 
addition  of  apple  or  gooseberry  juice,  or  even  of  Iceland  moss  or 
agar-agar,  is  made.    Animal  gelatin  is  very  rarely  used. 

The  art  of  jam  and  jelly  making  was  formerly  domestic,  but 
has  become  a  very  large  branch  of  manufacture.  For  the 
production  of  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  conserve  the  boiling- 
down  must  be  carried  out  very  rapidly,  so  that  the  natural 
colour  of  the  fruit  shall  be  little  affected,  ConsidciablF  experi- 
ence is  required  to  stop  at  the  right  point;  too  short  boiling 
leaves  an  excess  of  water,  leading  to  fermentation,  while  over- 
concentration  promotes  crystallization  of  the  sugar.  The 
manufactured  product  is  on  that  account,  as  a  nilc,morc  uniform 
and  bright  than  the  domestic  article.  The  finish  of  the  boiling 
is  mostly  judged  by  rule  of  thumb,  but  in  some  scientifically 
conducted  factories  careful  thermometric  observation  is  em- 
ployed. Formerly  jams  and  jellies  consisted  of  nothing  but 
fruit  and  sugar;  now  starch-glucose  is  frequently  used  by 
manufacturers  as  an  ingrcdienL  This  permits  of  the  production 
of  a  slightly  more  aqueous  and  gelatinous  product,  alleged  also 
to  be  devoid  of  crystallizing  power,  as  compared  with  the  home- 
made article.  The  addition  of  starch-glucose  is  not  held  to  be 
an  adulteration.  Aniline  colours  ate  very  frequently  used  by 
manufacturers  to  enhance  the  colour,  and  the  effect  of  an  excess 
of  water  is  sought  to  be  counteracted  by  the  addition  of  some 
salicylic  add  or  other  preservative.  There  has  long  been,  and 
still  exists  to  some  extent,  a  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of  sugar 
obtained  from  the  sugarcane  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
sugar-beet.  This  prejudice  is  absolutely  baseless,  and  enormous 
quantities  of  beet-sugar  are  used  in  the  boiling  of  jam.  Adul- 
teration In  the  gross  sense,  such  as  a  substantial  addition  of 
coane  pulp,  like  that  of  turnips  or  mangolds, very  rarely  occurs; 
but  the  pulp  of  apple  and  other  cheap  fniit  is  often  admixed 
without  notice  to  the  purchaser.  The  use  of  colouring  matters 
and    preservative!    i*    discussed    at    length  in    the    article 

AOVITEKATIOM.  (O.  H.*) 

JAMESVILLB,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Rock  County, 
Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Rock  river, 
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70  m.  S.W.  of  Milwaukee  and  90  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop. 
(1900),  13,18s,  of  whom  J409  were  foreign-bom;  (igio 
census),  13,894.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  North-Westera 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  railways,  and  by  electric 
lines  connecting  with  Madison  and  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  Rockford, 
Illinois.  The  Rock  river  is  not  commercially  navigable  at  this 
point,  but  furnishes  valuable  water-power  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  The  city  is  picturesquely  situated  on  bluffs  above 
the  river.  Janesville  is  the  centre  of  the  tobacco  trade  of  the 
state,  and  has  various  manufactures.  The  total  value  of  the 
city's  factory  product  in  190s  was  $3,846,038,  an  increase  of 
lO'S  %  since  1900.  Its  public  buildings  include  a  city  hall, 
court  house,  post  office,  city  hospital  and  a  public  library.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  school  for  the  blind,  opened  as  a  private  institu- 
tion in  1849  and  taken  over  by  the  state  in  1850,  the  first 
charitable  institution  controlled  by  the  state,  ranking  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
settlement  was  made  here  about  t834.  Janesville  was  named 
in  honour  of  Henry  F.  Janes,  an  early  MtUer,  and  was  chartered 
as  a  dty  in  1853. 

JAMET,  PAUL  (1893-1899),  French  philosophical  writer,  was 
bom  in  Paris  on  the  30th  of  April  1823.  He  was  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Bourges  (184 5-1848)  and  Strassbuig  (1848" 
1857), and  of  logic  at  the  lyc£eLouis-le-Crand,  Paris  (1857-1S64). 
In  1864  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  moral  and 
political  sciences.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  books  and  articles 
upon  philosophy,  politics  and  ethics,  on  idealistic  lines  :  L» 
FomiUc,  Hisloire  de  la  phttastphu  dam  I'antiquiU  tt  dans  U 
temps  medtrne,  Hisloire  de  la  sciaut  ptiilique,  Pkiltsapkie  dt  la 
Revolution  Franioise,  &c.  They  are  not  characterized  by  much 
originality  of  thoughu  In  philosophy  he  was  a  follower  of 
Victor  Cousin,  and  through  him  of  Hegel.  His  prindpal  work 
in  this  line,  Thltriede  la  morale,  is  little  more  than  a  somewhat 
patronizing  reproduction  of  Kant.  He  died  in  October  1899. 

JANGIPUH,  or  jAHANCutPua,  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
Murshidabad  district,  Bengal,  situated  on  the  Bhagirathi. 
Pop.  (1901),  10,931.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Mogul  emperor  Jahangir.  During  the  eariy  years  of  British 
rule  it  was  an  important  centre  of  the  silk  trade,  and  the  site  of 
one  of  the  East  India  Company's  commercial  residencies.  Jaogi- 
pur  is  now  best  known  as  the  toll  station  for  registering  all  the 
traffic  on  the  BhagirathL  The  number  of  boats  registered 
annually  is  about  10,000. 

JAMIN.  JULES  GABRIEL  (1804-1874),  French  criUc,  was  bom 
at  St  £tienne  (Loire)  on  the  x6th  of  February  1804,  and  died 
near  Paris  on  the  iglh  of  June  1874.  His  father  was  a  lawyer, 
and  he  was  well  educated,  first  at  St  £ticnnc,  and  then  at  ibe 
lycie  Louis-le-Grand  in  Paris.  He  betook  himself  to  journalism 
very  early,  and  worked  on  the  Figaro,  the  Quotidiemie,  &c.,  until 
in  1830  he  became  dramatic  critic  of  the  Journal  des  Dibats. 
Long  before  this,  however,  he  had  made  a  considerable  literary 
r^utalion,  for  which  indeed  his  strange  novel  L'Ane  mart  et  la 
Jemme  [uiUatitUe  (1829)  would  have  sufficed.  La  Conjession 
(1830),  which  foUowed,  was  less  remarkable  in  substance  but 
even  more  so  in  style;  and  in  Barnave  (1831)  be  attacked  the 
Orleans  family.  From  the  day,  however,  when  Janin  became 
the  theatrical  critic  of  the  Dkbats,  though  he  continued  to  write 
books  indefatigably,  be  was  to  most  Frenchmen  a  dranuktic 
critic  and  nothing  more.  He  was  outrageously  inconsistent,  and 
judged  things  from  no  general  point  of  view  whatsoever,  though 
his  judgment  was  usually  good-natured.  Few  journalists  have 
ever  been  masters  of  a  more  attractive  fashion  of  saying  the  first 
thing  that  came  into  their  heads.  After  many  years  otfemlleun 
writing  be  collected  some  of  his  artidcs  in  the  work  called 
Hisloire  de  la  liUlralurt  dramatiqueen  France  (1853-183$),  which 
by  no  means  deserves  its  title.  In  186$  he  made  his  first  attempt 
upon  the  Academy,  but  was  not  suctcsafuUtill  live  years  later. 
Meanwhile  he  had  not  been  content  with  \A%  JeuiUetons,  written 
persistently  about  all  maimer  of  things.  No  one  waa  more  in 
request  with  the  Paris  publishers  for  prefaces,  letterpress  to 
illustrated  booka  and  audi  trifles.  He  UavcUed  (picking  up  in 
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one  of  his  jonineyi  a  corioni  windf  ill,  a  oonntty  home  at  Lacca, 
in  a  lottery),  and  wrote  accounts  of  hit  travels;  he  wrote  numer- 
ous tales  and  novels,  and  camposed  many  other  works,  of  which 
by  far  the  best  is  tlte  Fin  i'm  mtnd*  tl  du  ikmm  id  Rawuau 
(t86i),  in  which,  under  the  guise  of  a  aeqoel  to  Diderot's  master- 
piece, he  showed  his  great  familiarity  with  the  late  i8th  century. 
He  married  in  1841;  his  vrife  had  money,  and  he  was  always  in 
easy  circumstances.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  had 
many  quarrels,  notably  one  with  Filiz  Fyat  (1810-1889),  whom 
he  prosecuted  successfully  for  defamation  of  character.  For 
the  most  part  his  work  is  mete  improvisation,  and  has  few  ele- 
ments of  vitality  except  a  light  and  vivid  style.  His  (Emres 
tkoitUs  (i>  vols.,  i875-i878)were  edited  by  A.  de  la  Fitxeli^re. 
A  study  on  lanin  with  a  bibliogmphy  was  published  by  A.  PiMag- 
ad  in  S874.  See  also  Sainte-Beuve,  Caustria  du  lundtf  ii.  and  v.. 
and  Gustave  Plaache,  Porlrails  liuiraira. 

tAMUtUUt  (eorraptcd  from  Turkish  yeni  diM,  new 
troops),  an  otganixed  military  force  constituting  until  1826  the 
standing  army  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  At  the  outset  of  her 
history  Turkey  pouessed  no  Minding  army.  All  Moslems 
capable  of  bearing  arms  served  as  a  kind  of  volunteer  yeomanry 
known  as  akinju;  they  were  summoned  by  public  criera,  or,  if 
the  occasi<m  required  it,  by  secret  messengers.  It  was  under 
Orkban  that  a  regular  paid  amy  was  fint  organized:  the  soldiers 
were  known  as  yaya  or  piyadi.  The  result  was  unsatisfactory, 
as  the  Turcomans,  from  whom  these  troops  were  recruited,  were 
unaccustomed  to  fi^t  on  foot  or  to  submit  to  military  discipline. 
Accordingly  in  1350,  on  the  advice  of  Chendirili  Kara  Khalil, 
the  system  known  as  diKhuruU  or  forced  levy,  was  adopted, 
whereby  a  certain  number  of  Christian  youths  (at  fint  1000) 
were  every  year  taken  from  their  parents  and,  after  undergoing 
a  period  of  apprenticeship,  were  enrolled  as  yeiri  tUti  or  new 
tioopa.  The  venerable  saint  Haji  Bektash,  founder  of  the  Bek- 
tashi  dervishes,  Ucned  the  corps  and  promised  them  victory; 
be  remained  ever  after  the  patron  saint  of  the  ianissarics. 

At  first  the  corps  was  exclusively '  recruited  by  the  farced  levy 
of  Christian  children,  for  which  purpose  the  officer  Imown  as 
ImmM^'t-iotU,  or  head-keeper  of  the  cranes,  made  periodical 
toun  in  the  provinces.  The  fixed  organization  of  the  corps 
dates  only  from  Mahommed  II.,  and  its  regulations  were  subse- 
quently modified  by  Suleiman  L  In  early  days  all  Christians 
were  enrolled  indiscriminately;  later  those  from  Albania,  Bosnia 
and  Bulgaria  were  preferred.  The  recruits  while  serving  their 
apprenticeship  were  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  faith  by 
Utcjas,  but  according  to  D  'Ohason  (vii.  317)  they  were  not  obliged 
to  become  Moslems. 

The  entire  corps,  commanded  by  the  aga  of  the  janissaries, 
was  known  as  the  ejak  (hearth);  it  was  divided  into  orlas  or 
units  of  varying  numbers;  the  oda  (room)  was  the  name  given  to 
the  barracks  in  which  the  janissaries  were  lodged.  There  were, 
after  the  reorganization  of  Suleiman  I.,  196  ortas  of  three  classes, 
via.  the  jtmaat,  comprising  loi  ortas,  the  beuluk,  6t  ortas,  and 
the  sdkiow,  or  Mimeii,  34  ortas;  to  thoe  must  be  added  34  ortas 
of  oyamt  or  apprentices.  The  strength  of  the  orta  varied  greatly, 
•ometimes  being  as  low  as  too,  sometimes  rising  sonsiderably 
beyond  its  nominal  war  strength  of  300.  The  distinction 
between  the  different  classes  seems  to  have  been  principally  in 
name;  in  theory  the  jemaat,  or  yaya  itilcr,  were  specially  charged 
with  the  duty  of  frontier-guards;  the  btiiluks  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  the  sultan's  guards  and  of  keeping  the  sacred  banner 
in  tbdr  custody. 

Until  the  accession  of  Murid  IIL  (1574)  tbe  total  effective 
of  the  janissaries,  including  the  ajami  or  apprentices,  did  not 
exceed  10,000.  In  1581  irregularities  in  the  mode  of  admission 
to  the  ranks  began.  Soon  parents  themselves  begged  to  have 
their  children  enrolled,  so  great  were  the  privileges  attaching 
to  the  corps;  later  the  privilege  of  enlistment  was  restricted  to 
the  children  or  relatives  of  former  janissaries;  eventually  the 
regulations  were  much  relsxed,  and  any  person  was  admitted, 
only  negroes  being  excluded.  In  iS9t  the  ojak  numbered 
48,688  men.  Under  Ibrahim  (1(40-1648)  it  was  reduced  by 
Kan  Mustafa  to  17,000;  but  it  soon  rote  again,  and  at  the 


accession  of  Mahommed  IV.  (1648),  the  aeeeaaion-bakshish  was 
distributed  to  50,000  janissaries.  During  the  war  of  1683-1698 
the  rules  for  admission  were  suspended,  30,000  recruits  being 
received  at  one  time,  and  the  effective  of  the  corps  rising  to 
70,000;  about  180S  it  numbered  more  than  ir>,ooo;  it  went 
on  increasing  until  the  destruction  of  the  janissaries,  when  it 
reached  135,000.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
these  are  the  numbers  figuring  on  the  pay-sheets,  and  that  they 
doubtless  largdy  caceed  the  total  of  the  men  actually  wtviog  in 
the  tanks. 

Promotion  to  the  tank  of  warrant  officer  was  obtained  by 
long  or  distinguished  service;  it  was  by  seniority  up  to  the  rank 
of  adttiasJu,  but  odabashis  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ckorbaji 
(commander  of  an  orta)  solely  by  selection.  Janissaries  advanced 
in  their  own  orta,  which  they  left  only  to  assume  the  command  of 
another.  Ortas  lemained  permanently  stationed  in  the  fortresi 
towns  in  which  they  were  in  garrison,  being  displaced  in  time  of 
peace  only  when  some  violent  animosity  broke  out  between  two 
companies.  There  were  usually  13  in  garrison  at  Belgrade, 
14  at  Khotin,  16  at  Widdin,  so  at  Bagdad,  &c.  The  commander 
was  frequently  changed.  A  new  chorbaji  was  usually  appointed 
to  the  command  of  an  orta  stationed  at  a  frontier  post;  he  was 
then  transferred  elsewhete,  so  that  in-  course  of  time  he  pasted 
through  different  provinces. 

In  time  of  peace  the  janissary  received  no  pay.  At  first  his 
war  pay  was  limited  to  one  aspre  per  diem,  but  it  was  eventually 
raited  to  a  minimum  of  three  aspres,  while  veterans  received  at 
much  as  39  aspres,  and  retired  officers  from  30  to  i».  The  aga 
received  34,000  piastres  per  aimum;  the  ordinary  pay  of  a 
commander  was  110  atpiea  per  diem.  The  aga  and  teveral  of 
his  subordinates  received  a  percentage  of  the  pay  and  allowance 
of  the  troops;  they  also  inherited  the  property  of  deceased 
janissaries.  Moreover,  the  officers  profited  largely  by  retaining 
the  names  of  dead  or  fictitious  janissaries  on  the  pay-rolls. 
Rations  of  mutton,  bread  and  candles  were  furnished  by  the 
government,  the  supply  of  rice,  butter  and  vegetables  being  at 
the  charge  of  the  commandant.  'The  rations  would  have  been 
entirely  inadequate  if  the  janissaries  had  not  been  allowed, 
contrary  to  the  regulations,  to  pursue  different  callings,  such  u 
those  of  baker,  butcher,  glazier,  boatman,  ttc  At  first  the 
janissaries  bore  no  other  distinctive  mark  save  the  white  felt 
cap.  Soon  the  red  cap  with  gold  embroidery  was  substituted. 
Later  a  uniform  was  introduced,  of  which  the  distinctive  mark 
was  lets  the  odour  than  the  cut  of  the  coat  and  the  shape  of  the 
head-dress  and  turlnn.  The  only  distinction  in  the  costume  of 
commanding  officers  was  in  the  colour  of  their  boots,  those  of 
the  beuluks  being  red  while  the  others  were  yellow;  subordinate 
officers  wore  black  boots. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  janissaries,  which  were  very 
early  infringed,  were  as  follows:  implicit  obedience  to  their 
officers;  perfect  accord  and  union  among  themselves;  abstinence 
from  luxury,  extravagance  and  practices  unseemly  for  a  soldier 
and  a  brave  man;  observance  of  the  rules  of  Haji  Bektash  and 
of  the  religious  law;  exclusion  from  the  ranks  of  all  save  those ' 
properly  levied;  special  rules  for  the  infiiction  uf  the  death- 
peiulty;  promotion  to  be  by  seniority;  janissaries  to  be 
admonished  or  punished  by  their  own  officers  only;  the  infirm 
and  unfit  to  be  pensioned;  janissaries  were  not  to  let  their 
beards  grow,  not  to  marry,  nor  to  leave  their  barracks,  nor  to 
engage  in  trade;  but  were  to  spend  their  time  in  drill  and  in 
practising  the  arts  of  war. 

In  time  of  peace  the  state  supplied  no  arms,  and  the  janissaries 
on  tervice  in  the  capital  were  armed  only  with  clubs;  they  were 
forbidden  to  carry  any  arm  aave  a  cutlass,  the  only  exception 
being  at  the  frontier-posts.  In  time  of  war  the  janistariei 
provided  their  own  arms,  and  these  might  be  any  which  took 
their  fancy.  However,  they  were  induced  by  rivalry  to  procure 
the  best  obtainable  and  to  keep  them  in  perfect  order.  The 
banner  of  the  janissaries  was  of  white  tilk  on  which  vertei  from 
the  Koran  were  embroidered  in  gold.  This  banner  was  planted 
beside  the  aga's  tent  in  camp,  with  four  other  flags  in  red  cases, 
and  hit  three  horse-tails.    Each  orta  had  its  flag,  half-red  and 
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half-yellow,  placed  before  the  tent  of  its  commander.  Each 
orta  had  two  or  three  great  caldrons  lued  for  boiling  the  soup 
and  pilaw;  these  were  under  the  guard  of  subordinate  officers. 
A  particular  superstition  attached  to  them:  if  they  were  lost 
in  battle  all  the  officers  were  disgraced,  and  the  orta  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  parade  with  its  caldrons  in  public  ceremonies. 
The  janissaries  were  stationed  in  most  of  the  guard-houses  of 
Constantinople  and  other  large  towns.  No  sentries  were  on 
duty,  but  rounds  were  sent  out  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  was 
customary  for  the  sultan  or  the  grand  vizier  to  bestow  largess  on 
an  orta  which  they  might  visit. 

The  janissaries  conducted  themselves  with  extreme  violence 
and  brutality  towards  civilians.  They  extorted  money  from 
them  on  every  possible  pretext:  thus,  it  was  their  duty  to  sweep 
the  streets  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  barracks,  but  they 
forced  the  civilians,  especially  if  rayas,  to  perform  this  tasit  or 
to  pay  a  bribe.  They  were  themselves  subject  to  severe  corporal 
punishments;  if  these  were  to  take  place  publicly  the  ojak  was 
fiisr  asked  for  its  consent. 

At  first  a  source  of  strength  to  Turkey  as  being  the  only  well- 
organized  and  disciplined  force  in  the  country,  the  janissaries 
soon  became  its  banc,  thanks  to  their  lawlessness  and  exactions. 
One  frequent  means  of  exhibiting  their  discontent  was  to  set 
fire  to  Constantinople;  r40  such  fires  arc  said  to  have  been 
caused  during  the  38  years  of  Ahmed  Ill.'s  reign.  The  janis- 
saries were  at  all  times  distinguished  for  their  want  of  respect 
towards  the  sultans;  their  outbreaks  were  never  due  to  a  real 
desire  for  reforms  of  abuses  or  of  misgovemment,  but  were  solely 
caused  to  obtain  the  downfall  of  some  obnoxious  minister. 

The  first  recorded  revolt  of  the  janissaries  is  in  1443,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  accession  of  Mahommed  II.,  when  they 
broke  into  rebellion  at  Adtianople.  A  similar  revolt  happened 
at  his  death,  when  Bayazid  II.  was  forced  to  yield  to  their 
demands  and  thus  the  custom  of  the  accession-bakshish  was 
established;  at  the  end  of  his  reign  it  was  the  janissaries  who 
forced  Bayazid  to  summon  Prince  Selim  and  to  hand  over  the 
reins  of  power  to  him.  During  the  Persian  campaign  of  Selim  I. 
they  mutinied  more  than  once.  Under  Osmanll.  their  disorders 
reached  their  greatest  height  and  led  to  the  dethronement  and 
murder  of  the  sultan.  It  would  be  tedious  to  recall  all  their  acts 
of  insubordination.  Throughout  Turkish  history  they  were  made 
use  of  as  instruments  by  unscrupulous  and  ambitious  statesmen, 
and  in  the  17th  century  they  had  become  a  praetorian  guard  in 
the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  Sultan  Selim  III.  in  despair 
endeavoured  to  organize  a  property  drilled  and  disciplined  force, 
under  the  name  of  naam-t-jedid,  to  take  their  place;  for  some 
.time  the  janissaries  regarded  this  attempt  in  sullen  silence;  a 
curious  detail  is  that  Napoleon's  ambassador  Sebastiani  strongly 
dissuaded  the  sullan  from 'taking  this  step.  Again  serving  as 
tools,  the  janissaries  dethroned  Selim  III.  and  obtained  the 
abolition  of  the  nizam-i-Jcdid.  But  after  the  successful  revo- 
lution of  Bairakdar  Pasha  of  Widdin  the  new  troops  were  re- 
established and  drilled;  the  resentment  of  the  janissaries  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  they  attacked  the  grand  vizier's  house,  and 
after  destroying  it  marched  against  the  sultan's  palace.  They 
were  repulsed  by  cannon,  losing  600  men  in  the  afTair  (1806). 
But  such  was  the  cxdtcment  and  alarm  caused  at  Constantinople 
that  the  nizam-i-jedid,  or  sekbam  as  they  were  now  called,  had 
to  be  suppressed.  During  the  next  30  years  the  misdeeds  and  tur- 
bulence of  the  janissaries  knew  no  bounds.  Sultan  Mahmud  II., 
powerfully  impressed  by  their  violence  and  lawlessness  at  his 
accession,  and  with  the  example  of  Mehemet  Ali's'melhod  of 
suppressing  the  Mamlokes  before  his  eyes,  determined  to  rid 
the  stale  of  this  scourge;  long  biding  his  time,  in  1825  he  decided 
10  form  a  corps  of  regular  drilled  troops  known  as  tskkenjis.  A 
fan  was  obtained  from  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  to  the  effect  that 
It  was  the  duly  of  Moslems  to  acquire  military  science.  The 
imperial  decree  announcing  the  formation  of  the  new  troops  was 
promulgated  at  a  grand  council,  and  the  high  dignitaries  present 
(including  certain  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  janissaries  who 
concurred)  undertook  to  comply  with  its  provisions.  But  the 
Janissaries  rose  in  revolt,  and  on  the  loth  of  June  1826,  began 
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to  collect  en  the  Et  Mesdan  square  at  Constantinople;  M  oiid- 

night  they  attacked  the  house  of  the  aga  of  janissaries,  and, 
finding  he  had  made  good  his  escape,  proceeded  to  overturn  the 
caldrons  of  as  many  ortas  as  they  could  find,  thus  forcing  the 
troops  of  those  ortas  to  join  the  insurrection.  Then  they  pillaged 
and  robbed  throughout  the  town.  Meanwhile  the  government 
was  collecting  its  forces;  the  ulcma,  consulted  by  the  sultan, 
gave  the  following  fetva:  "  If  unjust  and  violent  men  attack 
their  brethren,  fight  against  the  aggressors  and  send  them  before 
their  natural  judge  1 "  On  this  tlie  sacred  standard  of  the 
prophet  was  unfurled,  and  war  was  formally  declared  against 
these  disturbers  of  order.  Cannon  were  brought  against  the  Et 
Meidan,  which  was  surrounded  by  troops.  Ibrahim  Aga,  known 
as  Kara  Jehennum,  the  commander  of  the  artillery,  made  a  last 
appeal  to  the  janissaries  to  surrender;  they  refused,  and  fire  was 
opened  upon  them.  Such  as  escaped  were  shot  down  as  they 
fled;  the  barracks  where  many  found  refuge  were  burnt;  those 
who  were  taken  prisoner  were  brought  before  the  grand  vizier 
and  hanged.  Before  many  days  were  over  the  corps  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  janissaries,  the  glory  of  Turkey's  early  days  and 
the  scourge  of  the  country  for  the  last  two  centuries,  bad  passed 
for  ever  from  the  page  of  her  history. 

Sec  M.  d'Olisaon,  Tableaux  de  Vtmpire  ottoman  (Paris,  1787- 
1830):  Ahmed  VKyk,  Ltkji-i-atmami  (Constantinople,  1290^1874); 
A.  Dj^vad  Bey,  Eitit  miliiaire  ottoman  (Constantinople,  1885). 

JANIUAY,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Iloilo,  Panay,  Philippine 
Islands,  on  the  Suague  river,  about  20  m.  W.N.W.  of  Iloilo,  the 
capital.  Fop.  (190]),  27,399,  including  Lambunao  (61661) 
annexed  to  Janiuay  in  1903.  The  town  commands  delightful 
views  of  mountain  and  valley  scenery.  An  exccllenl  road 
connects  it  with  Pototan,  about  10  m.  E.  The  surrounding 
country  is  hilly  but  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  producing  rice, 
sugar,  tobacco,  vegetables  (for  the  Iloilo  market),  hemp  and 
Indian  com.  The  women  weave  and  sell  beautifiil  fabrics  of 
pina,  silk,  cotton  and  abaca.  The  language  is  Fanay-VisayaiL 
Janiuay  was  founded  in  1578;  it  was  first  established  in  the 
mountains  and  was  subsequently  removed  to  its  present  site. 

JAIUIRA«  a  native  stale'of  India,  in  the  Konkan  division  of 
Bombay,  situated  along  the  coast  among  the  spurs  of  the 
Western  Ghats,  40  m.  S.  of  Bombay  diy.  Area,  324  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (igoi),  85,414,  showing  an  increase  of  4%  in  the  decade. 
The  estimated  revenue  is  about  ^37,000;  there  is  no  tribute. 
The  chief,  whose  title  is  Nawab  Sahib,  is  by  descent  a  Sidi  or 
Abyssinian  Mohommedan;  and  his  ancestors  were  for  many 
generations  admirals  of  the  Mahommedan  rulers  of  the  Deccan. 
The  state,  popularly  known  as  Habsan  (  =  Abyssinian),  did  not 
come  undicr  ^rect  subordination  to  the  British  until  1870.  It 
supplies  sailors  and  fishennen,  and  also  firewood,  to  Bombay, 
with  which  it  is  in  tegular  communication  by  steamer. 

The  Nawab  of  Janjira  is  also  chief  of  the  state  of  Jafasasad 
(?.».). 

JAN  aATEN,  an  arctic  island  between  Greenland  and  the 
north  of  Norway,  about  71°  N.  8°  W.  It  is  34  m.  long  and  9  in 
greatest  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  two  potts  by  a  narrow 
isthmus.  The  idand  is  of  volcanic  formation  and  mountainous, 
the  highest  summit  being  Beerenberg  in  the  north  (8350  ft.). 
Volcanic  eruptions  have  been  observed.  Glacicis  are  fuUy 
developed.  Ilenry  Hudson  discovered  the  island  in  1607  and 
Called  it  Hudson's  Tulches  or  Tooches.  Thereafter  it  was 
several  times  observed  by  luivigators  who  successively  claimed 
its  discovery  and  renamed  it.  Thus,  in  1611  or  the  following 
year  whalers  from  Hull  named  it  Trinity  Island;  in  1612  Jean 
Vrolicq,  a  French  whaler,  called  it  lie  de  Richelieu;  and  in  1614 
Joris  Carolus  named  one  of  its  promontories  Jan  Meys  Hoeli 
after  the  captain  of  one  of  his  ships.  The  present  name  of  the 
island  is  derived  from  this,  the  claim  of  its  discovery  by  a  Dutch 
navigator,  Jan  Mayen,  in  i6ti,  being  unsupportable.  The 
island  is  not  permanently  inhabited,  but  hu  been  frequently 
visited  by  explorers,  sealers  and  whalers;  aad  an  Auslriao 
station  for  scientific  obwrvations  was  maintained  hcte  for  a 
year  in  1882-1883.  During  this  period  a  mean  temperature  oi 
27-8"  F.  was  recorded. 
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lUnill,00RinajOS  UsSS-'^sS),  bshop  of  Tpia,  ud  fither 
of  tbe  religious  icvival  known  as  Juaenism,  wu  bora  of  humble 
Catliolic  patentage  at  Accoy  in  the  province  of  Utrecht  on  the 
aSth  of  October  1583.  In  1603  he  entered  the  onivenity  of 
Louvain,  then  in  the  throes  of  a  violent  conflict  between  the 
Jesuit,  or  scholastic,  party  and  the  foUowers  of  Michael  Baius, 
wimsworeby  St  Augustine.  Janaen  ended  by  attaching  himself 
strongly  to  the  latter  party,  and  presently  made  a  momentous 
friendship  with  a  like-minded  fellow-student,  Du  Vergier  de 
Hauranne,  afterwards  abbot  of  Saint  Cyno.  After  taking  his 
degree  he  went  to  Paris,  partly  to  recruit  his  health  by  a  change 
of  scene,  partly  to  study  Greek.  Eventually  he  joined  Du 
Vergier  at  his  country  home  near  Bayonne,  and  spent  some  yean 
teaching  at  the  bishop's  college.  All  bii  spare  time  was  spent 
in  studying  the  early  Fathers  with  Du  Vergier,  and  laying  plans 
forareformatiottoftheChurch.  In  1616  he  returned  to  Louvain, 
to  take  charge  of  the  college  of  St  Pulcberia,  a  hostel  for  Dutch 
students  of  theok>gy.  Pupils  found  him  a  somewhat  choleric 
and  exacting  master  and  academic  society  a  great  recluse. 
However,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  university's  resistance 
to  the  Jesuits;  for  these  had  established  a  theological  school  of 
their  own  in  Louvain,  which  was  proving  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  official  faculty  of  divinity.  In  the  hope  of  repressing  their- 
encroachments,  Jansen  was  sent  twice  to  Madrid,  in  1624  and 
1636;  tbe  second  time  he  narrowly  escaped  the  Inquisition.  He 
warmly  supported  the  Catholic  missionary  bishop  of  Holland, 
Rovenius,  in  his  contests  with  the  Jesuits,  who  were  trying  to 
evangelize  that  country  without  regard  to  the  bishop's  wishes. 
He  also  crossed  swords  more  than  once  with  the  Dutch  Presby- 
terian champion,  Voetius,  still  remembered  for  his  attacks  on 
Descartes.  Antipathy  to  the  JesuiU  brought  Jansen  no  nearer 
Protestantism;  on  the  contrary,  he  yearned  to  beat  these  by 
their  own  weapons,  chiefly  by  showing  them  that  Catholics 
could  interpret  the  Bible  in  a  manner  quite  as  mystical  and 
pietistic  as  theiis.  This  became  the  great  object  of  his  lectures, 
when  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  scriptural  interpre- 
tation at  Louvain  in  r630.  Still  more  was  it  the  object  of  his 
AugusHnus,  a  bulky  treatise  on  the  theology  of  St  Augustine, 
banly  finished  at  tbe  time  of  his  death.  Preparing  it  had  been 
his  chief  occupation  ever  since  he  went  back  to  Louvain.  But 
Juisen,  as  he  said,  did  not  mean  to  be  a  school-pedant  all  hi$ 
Ufe;  and  there  were  moments  when  he  dreamed  political  dreams. 
He  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  Belgium  should  throw  o&  the 
Spanish  yoke  and  become  an  independent  Catholic  republic  on 
the  model  of  Protestant  Holland.  These  ideas  became  known 
to  his  Spanish  rulers,  and  to  assuage  them  he  wrote  a  philippic 
called  the  Hart  gaUkut  (i6js)i  »  violent  attack  on  French 
ambitions  generally,  and  on  Richelieu's  indifference  to  inter- 
national Catholic  interests  in  particular.  The  Marl  gaUicui 
did  not  do  much  to  help  Jansen's  friends  in  France,  but  it 
more  than  appeased  the  wrath  of  Madrid  with  Jansen  himself; 
In  1636  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Vpres.  Within  two  years  he 
was  cut  o9  by  a  sudden  illness  on  the  6th  of  May  1638;  the 
AupaUnus,  the  book  of  his  life,  wSs  published  posthumously  in 

Full  detaila  as  to  Jansen's  career  will  be  found  in  Reucnlin's 
CtttUcklr  ton  Port  Royal  (Hamburg,  1839), voLi.  See  also /oiu^iiiiu 
by  the  Abbts  Callawaert  and  Nols  (Louvain,  1893).  (St  C) 

JAIISEMISII,  the  rdigioiis  principles  laid  down  by  Cornelius 
Jansen  in  his  AupuHniu.  This  was  simply  a  digest  of  the  teach- 
ing of  St  Aogustine,  drawn  up  with  a  special  eye  to  the  needs  of 
the  rTth  century.  In  Jansen's  opinion  the  church  was  suffering 
from  three  evils.  The  official  scholastic  theology  was  anything 
bat  evangelical.  Having  set  out  to  embody  the  mysteries  of 
faitfa  in  human  language,  it  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  excellence 
of  its  own  methods;  language  proved  too  strong  for  mystery. 
Theokigy  sank  into  a  branch  of  dialectic;  whatever  would  not  fit 
in  with  a  logical  formula  was  cast  aside  as  useless.  But  average 
Jiuman  nature  does  not  take  kindly  to  a  syllogism,  and  theology 
lad  ceased  to  have  any  appreciable  influence  on  popular  religion. 
Ghnple  souls  foimd  their  spiritual  pasture  in  little  mincing  "  devo- 
60ns  ";  while  robuster  minds  built  up  for  themselves  a  natural 
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moralistic  religloa,  quite  as  close  to  Epictettis  as  to  Christianity. 
AU  these  three  evils  were  attacked  by  Jansen.  As  against  the 
theologiana,  he  urged  that  in  a  spiritual  religion  experience,  not 
reason,  must  be  our  guide.  As  against  tbe  stoical  self-sufficiency 
of  the  moralists,  he  dwelt  on  the  helplessness  of  man  and  his 
dependence  on  his  maker.  As  against  the  cezemonialists,  he 
maintained  that  no  amount  of  church-going  will  save  a  man, 
unless  the  love  of  God  Is  in  him.  But  this  capacity  for  love  no 
one  can  give  himself.  If  he  is  bom  without  the  reU^ous  instinct, 
he  can  only  receive  it  by  going  through  a  process  of  "  conver- 
sion." And  whether  God  converts  this  man  or  that  depends  on 
his  good  pleasure.  Thus  Jansen's  theories  of  convetsion  melt 
into  predestination;  although,  in  doing  so,  they  omewbat 
modify  its  grimness.  Even  for  the  worst  miscreant  there  is 
hope — for  who  can  say  but  that  God  may  yet  think  flt  to  convert 
him?  Jansen's  thoughts  went  back  every  moment  to  his  two 
spiritual  heroes,  St  Augustine  and  St  Paul,  each  of  whom  had 
been  "  the  chief  of  sinners." 

Such  doctrines  have  a  marked  analogy  to  those  of  Calvin;  but 
in  many  ways  Jansen  differed  widely  from  the  Protestants.  He 
vehemently  rejected  their  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith;  con- 
version might  be  instantaneous,  but  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  4 
long  and  gradual  process  of  justificatiotL  Secondly,  although 
the  one  thing  necessary  in  religion  was  a  penonal  relation  of 
the  human  soul  to  its  maker,  Jansen  held  that  that  relation 
was  only  possible  in  and  through  the  Roman  Church.  Herein 
he  was  following  Augustine,  who  had  managed  to  couple  together 
a  high  theory  of  church  authority  and  sacramental  grace  with  a, 
strongly  personal  religion.  But  the  circumstances. of  the  27th 
century  were  not  those  of  the  5th;  and  Jansen  landed  his  follow- 
ers in  an  inextricable  confu^on.  What  were  they  to  do,  when 
the  outward  church  said  one  thing,  and  tbe  inward  voice  laid 
another?  Some  time  went  by,  however,  before  the  two  authori- 
ties came  into  open  conflict.  Jansen's  ideas  were  popularised  in 
France  by  his  friend  Du  Vergier,  abbot  of  St  Cyian;  and  he 
dwelt  mainly  on  the  practical  side  of  the  matter — on  the  necessity 
of  conversion  and  love  of  God,  as  the  basis  of  the  religious  life,- 
This  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Jesuits,  whom  be  accused 
of  giving  absolution  much  too  easily,  without  any  serious  inquiry 
into  the  dispositions  of  their  penitent.  His  views  are  expounded 
atlength  by  his  disdple,  Antoine  Arnauld,  in  a  book  on  Frequeuf 
Communion  (1643).  This  book  was  the  first  manifestation  of 
Jansenism  to  the  general  public  in  France,  and  raised  a  violent 
storm.  But  many  divines  supported  Arnauld;  and  no  official 
action  was  taken  against  bis  party  till  i64g.  In  that  year  the 
Paris  University  condemned  five  propositions  from  Jansen's 
AugnzHnuT,  all  relative  to  predestination.  This  censure,  backed 
by  the  signatures  of  eighty-five  bishops,  was  sent  up  to  Rome  for 
endorsement;  and  in  1653  Pope  Innocent  X.  declared  all  five 
propositions  hereticaL 

This  decree  placed  the  Jansenists  between  two  fires;  for 
although  the  five  propositions  only  represented  one  side  of 
Jansen's  teaching.  It  was  recognized  by  both  parties  that  tbe 
whole  question  was  to  be  fought  out  on  this  issue.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Arnauld,  who  came  of  s  great  family  of  lawyers, 
the  Jansenists  accordingly  took  refuge  in  a  series  of  legal  tactics. 
FirsUy,  they  denied  that  Jansen  had  meant  tbe  propositions  in 
the  sense  condemned.  Alexander  VII.  replied  (1656)  that  bis 
predecessor  had  condemned  them  in  the  sense  intended  by  their 
author.  Arnauld  retorted  that  the  church  might  be  infallible 
in  abstract  questions  of  theology;  but  as  to  what  was  passing 
through  an  author's  mind  it  knew  no  more  than  Sny  one  else. 
However,  the  French  government  supported  the  pope.  In 
t6s6  Arnauld  was  deprived  of  his  degree,  in  spite  of  Pascal's 
Prarincial  Lelteri  (1656-1657),  begun  in  an  attempt  to  save  him 
(see  FASCAt;  Casdistsy).  In  1661  a  formulary,  or  solemn 
rennnciation  of  Jansen,  was  imposed  on  all  Us  suspected 
foUoweis;  those  who  would  not  sign  it  went  into  hiding,  or 
to  the  Bastille.  Peace  was  only  restored  under  Gement  IX. 
in  1669. 

This  peace  was  treated  by  Jansenist  writers  as  a  triumph; 
Rally  it  was  the  beginning  of  their  downfaU.    They  had  set  out 
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to  reform  the  Charch  of  Rode;  they  ended  by  having  to  fight 
hard  for  a  doubtful  foothold  within  it.  Even  that  foothold  loon 
gave  way.  Louis  XIV.  was  a  fanatic  for  unifonnity,  dvil  and 
religious;  the  last  thing  he  was  likely  to  tolerate  was  >  handful 
of  eccentric  recluses,  who  believed  themselves  to  be  in  special 
touch  with  Heaven,  and  therefore  might  at  any  moment  set  their 
conscience  up  against  the  law.  During  the  lifetime  of  his  cousin, 
lladame  de  Longueville,  the  great  protectress  of  the  Jansenists, 
Louis  stayed  his  hand;  on  her  death  (1679)  the  reign  of  severity 
began.  That  summer  Amauld,  who  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  hiding,  was  forced  to  leave  France  for  good. 

Six  years  later  he  was  joined  in  exile  oy  Pasquier  Quesnel 
who  succeeded  him  as  leader  of  the  party.  Long  before  his 
flight  from  France  Quesnel  had  published  a  devotional  commen- 
tary— JUjUxitHS  mercUs  sur  I*  Notfteau  TestamtiU — which  had 
gone  through  many  editions  without  exciting  official  suspicion. 
But  in  i6gs  Louis  Antoine  de  Noailles,  bishop  of  ChUons,  was 
made  archbishop  of  Paris.  He  was  known  to  be  very  hostile  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  at  ChUons  bad  more  than  once  expressed 
official  approval  of  Quicsnel's  Rlflexioni.  So  the  Jesuit  party 
determined  to  wreck  archbishop  and  book  at  the  same  time, 
llie  Jansenists  played  into  their  hands  by  suddenly  raising  (i  701) 
in  the  Paris  divinity  school  the  question  whether  it  was  necessary 
to  accept  the  condemnation  of  Jansen  with  interior  assent,  or 
whether  a  "respectful  silence  "  was  enough.  Very  soon  ecclesi- 
astical France  was  in  a  blaze.  In  1703  Louis  XIV,  wrote  to 
Pope  Clement  XI.,  proposing  that  they  should  take  joint  action 
to  make  an  end  of  Jansenism  for  ever.  Clement  repUed  in  170J 
with  a  bull  condemning  respectful  silence.  This  measure  only 
whetted  Louis's  appetite.  He  was  growing  old  and  increasingly 
soperstitious;  the  affairs  of  his  realm  were  going  from  bad  to 
worse;  he  became  frenziedly  anxious  to  propitiate  the  math  of 
bis  maker  by  making  war  on  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  Inr7it 
he  asked  the  pope  for  a  second,  and  still  stronger  bull,  that 
would  tear  up  Jansenism  by  the  roots.  The  pope's  choice  of  a 
book  to  condemn  fell  on  Quesnel's  Rifltaant;  in  r7i3  appeared 
the  bull  Unipnitia,  anathematizing  no  less  than  one-hundred- 
and-one  of  its  propositions.  Indeed,  in  his  zeal  against  the 
Jansenists  the  pope  condcnmed  various  practices  in  no  way 
peculiar  to  their  party;  thus,  for  instance,  many  orthodox 
Catholics  were  exuperated  at  the  heavy  blow  he  dealt  at  popular 
Bible  reading.  ISence  the  bull  met  with  much  opposition  from 
Archbishop  de  Noailles  and  others  who  did  not  call  themselvei 
Jansenists.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflict  Louis  XIV.  died 
(September  17x5);  but  the  frcethinking  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
succeeded  him  as  regent,  continued  after  some  wavering  to 
support  the  bull.  Thereupon  four  bishops  appealed  against  it 
to  a  general  council;  and  the  country  became  divided  into 
"appeUanU"and  "acceptante"  U?'?)-  The  regent's  disrepu- 
table minister.  Cardinal  Dubois,  patched  up  an  abortive  truce  in 
17S0,  but  the  appellants  promptly  "  re-appealed  "  against  it. 
Daring  the  next  ten  years,  however,  they  were  slowly  crushed, 
and  in  1730  the  Unitfiflw  was  proclaimed  part  and  parcel  of 
the  law  of  France.  This  led  to  a  great  quarrel  with  the  judges, 
who  were  intensely  Gallican  in  spirit  (see  GAUicjunsH),  and  had 
always  regarded  the  Unigeititus  as  a  triumph  of  ultramontanism. 
The  quarrel  dragged  indefinitely  on  through  the  iSth  century, 
though  the  questions  at  issue  were  really  constitutional  and 
political  rather  than  religious. 

Meanwhile  the  most  ardent  Jansenists  had  followed  Quesnel 
to  Holland.  Here  they  met  with  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
Dutch  Catholic  body,  which  had  always  been  in  close  sympathy 
with  Jansenism,  although  without  regarding  itself  as  formally 
pledged  to  the  Augustimu.  But  it  had  broken  loose  from  Rome 
in  1703,  and  was  now  organizing  itself  into  an  independent 
church  (see  Utrecht).  The  Jansenists  who  remained  in  France 
had  meanwhile  fallen  on  evil  days.  Persecution  usually  begets 
hysteria  in  its  victims;  and  the  more  extravagant  members  of  the 
party- were  far  advanced  on  the  road  which  leads  to  apocalyptic 
prophecy  and  "speaking  with  tongues."  About  17)8  the 
"  miracks  of  St  MCdard  "  became  the  talk  of  Paris.  This  was 
the  cemetery  where  was  buried  Francois  de  P&ris,  a  young 
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Jansenist  deacon  ol  singulariy  holy  life,  and  a  petfervid  opponent 
of  the  Unigemius.  All  sorts  of  miraculous  cures  were  believed 
to  have  been  worked  at  his  tomb,  until  the  govertmient  closed 
the  cemetery  in  1732.    This  gave  rise  to  the  famous  epigram: 

De  par  U  ni,  <Uftnu  i  Ditu 

Dejain  wtirade  m  a  litu. 

On  the  miracles  soon,  followed  the  rise  of  the  so-called  Convnl- 
sionaries.  These  worked  themselves  up,  mainly  by  the  use  of 
frightful  self-tortures,  into  a  state  of  frenzy,  in  which  they 
propheued  and  cured  disrasrs.  They  were  eventually  disowned 
by  the  more  reputable  Jansenists,  and  were  severely  repressed 
by  the  police.  But  in  r77i  they  were  still  important  enough  for 
Diderot  to  enter  the  field  against  them.  Meanwhile  genuine 
Jansenism  survived  in  many  country  parsonages  and  coavents, 
and  led  to  frequent  quarrels  with  the  authorities.  Only  one  of 
its  latter.day  disciples,  however,  rose  to  real  eminence;  this  was 
the  Abbi  Henri  Gr^ire,  who  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
French  Revolution.  A  few  srnall  Jansenist  oongregatioos  still 
survive  in  France;  and  others  have  been  started  in  connexion 
with  the  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Holland. 

Literature.— For  the  17th  century  see  the  Pft  Styal  of 
Sainte-Beuve  (5th  cd.,  Paris,  1888)  in  six  volumes.  See  auo  H. 
Rtuchlin,  Gcschichle  vm  Port  Royal  (2  vola.,  Hambufg,  l8M-i844). 
and  C.  Beard,  Port  Royal  (2  vols.,  London,  1861).  No  satisfactory 
Roman  Catholic  history  of  the  subject  exists,  though  reference  may 
be  made  to  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre's  De  VlfjiUe  gallicone  (last  ed., 
Lyons,  1881).  On  the  Jansenism  of  the  iSth  century  no  tingle  work 
exists,  though  much  information  will  be  found  u  the  CoUicttm 
Church  of  Canon  Jcrvis  (2  vols.,  London,  1872).  For  a  series  of 
excellent  sketches  see  also  Scchc,  Les  Demure  JantlnUUt  (3  vols., 
Paris,  1891).  A  more  detailed  list  of  books  bearing  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Camiriigt  Modem  HisUry; 
and  J.  Paquier'sZ^/ani<fnijmtf  (Paris,  1 909)  may  also  be  Goosultea. 

(StC) 

JANSSBR,  or  Jansen  (sometimes  Jobmsoh),  OOBMuaus 

(i593~<<^4)>  Flemish  painter,  was  apparently  bom  in  London, 
and  baptized  on  the  14th  of  Octobier  1593.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose,  as  was  formerly  stated,  that  he  was  bom  at 
Amsterdam.  He  worked  in  England  from  1618  to  1643,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  Holland,  working,  at  Middelburg,  Am- 
sterdam, The  Hague  and  Utrecht,  and  dying  at  one  of  the  last  two 
places  about  1664.  In  England  he  was  patronized  by  James  I. 
and  the  court,  and  under  Charies  I.  he  continued  to  paint  the 
numerous  portraits  which  adom  many  F.nglish  mansions  and 
collections.  Janssen's  pictures,  chiefly  portraits,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  dear  colouring,  delicate  touch,  good  taste  and 
careful  finish.  He  generally  painted  upon  panel,  and  often 
worked  on  a  small  scale,  sometimes  producing  replicas  of  hit 
larger  worits.  A  characteristic  of  his  style  is  the  very  dark 
background,  which  throws  the  carnations  of  his  portraits  into 
rounded  relief.  In  all  probability  bis  earliest  portrait  (161S) 
was  that  of  John  Milton  as  a  boy  of  ten. 

JANSSEN,  JOHANNES  (i829-r89i),  German  historian,  was 
bom  at  Xanten  on  the  roth  of  April  1829,  and  was  educated 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  at  MQnster,  Louvain,  Bonn  and  Berlin, 
afterwards  becoming  a  teacher  of  history  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maiiu  He  was  ordained  priest  in  i860;  became  a  membrr  of 
the  Prassian  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1875;  and  in  1S80  was  made 
domestic  prelate  to  the  pope  and  apostolic  pronotary.  He  died 
at  Frankfort  on  the  24th  of  December  iSgr.  Janssen  was  a 
stout  champion  of  the  Ultramontane  party  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  His  great  work  is  his  CetckUhle  da  dtmledua 
Yolkes  seit  dem  AusgaHg  da  UiUdaUert  (8  vols.,  Freiburg,  1878- 
1894).  In  this  book  he  shows  himself  very  hostile  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Protestants  were  responsible 
for  the  general  unrest  in  Germany  during  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries.  The  author's  partisanship  led  to  some  controversy, 
and  Janssen  wrote  An  meine  Kritiktr  (Freiburg,  1882)  and 
£tn  noeila  Wort  on  meitu  Kritiktr  (Freiburg,  1883)  in  reply  to 
the  Jamsene  CtsekicUt  da  deulsdun  VaUta  (Munich,  1B83)  of 
M.  Lenz,  and  other  criticisms. 

The  CescUeJtte,  which  has  passed  through  numerous  editioas,  has 
been  continued  and  improved  by  Ludwig  Pastor,  and  the  uicatf  part 
of  it  has  been  translated  into  English  by  M.  A.  MitcheUand  A.  M. 
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Chrutie  (London,  i8o5,  Col.).  0(  U*  other  works  perhap*  the  most 
important  art:  the  editing  of  Franldurts  RtwkskorT€spcndtns,  1376- 
ijig  (Freibui]g,  1863-1872):  and  of  the  Ltben,  Bri^t  and  kUtntrt 
Sckriflai  of  hu  friend  J.  F.  Bohmer  (Leipzig,  1868};  a  monograph, 
SdalUr  als  UitUmkir  (Freiburg,  i86j);  tad  Ztit-  imf  LOembiUer 


itor,  JtianntsJcmssen  (Freiburv,  t8u) ;  F.  Meiiter,  Erin- 
'tkmaut  Jatuttn  (Franlcfort,  1896);  Schwann,  Johannes 
Jaiaum  mud  Ht  CticUtkU  iu  intUcSitn  Refarmalion  (Munich,  189a). 

iAMSSEN,  PIBRBB  mSS  C&AR  (i8>4-i907),  Fieocb 
astronomer,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  22nd  of  February  xin, 
and  studied  mathematics  and  physics  at  the  faculty  of  sciences. 
He  taught  at  the  lycfe  Charlemagne  in  1853,  and  in  the  school 
of  architecture  1865-1871,  but  his  energies  were  mainly  devoted 
to  various  scientific  missions  entrtisted  to  him.  Thus  in  1857 
he  went  to  Peru  in  order  to  determine  the  magnetic  equator; 
in  i86i-l86a  and  1864,  he  studied  telluric  absorption  in  the  solar 
spectnun  in  Italy  and  Switzerland;  in  1867  he  carried  out 
optical  and  magnetic  experiments  at  the  Azores;  he  successfully 
observed  both  transits  of  Venus,  that  of  1874  in  Japan,  that  of 
1882  at  Oran  in  Algeria;  and  he  toolc  part  in  a  long  series  of 
solar  eclipse-expeditions,  t.t.  to  Trani  (1867),  Guntoor  {z868), 
Algiers  (1S70),  Siam  (1875),  the  Caroline  Islands  (1883),  and  to 
Alcosebre  in  Spain  (1905).  To  see  the  eclipse  of  1870  he  escaped 
from  besieged  Paris  in  a  balloon.  At  the  great  Indian  eclipse 
of  1868  he  demonstrated  the  gaseous  nature  of  the  red  promi- 
nences, and  devised  a  method  of  observing  them  under  ordinary 
daylight  conditions.  OAe  main  purpose  of  his  spectroscopic 
inquiries  was  to  answer  the  question  whether  the  sun  contains 
oxygen  or  not.  An  indispensable  preliminary  was  the  virtual 
elimination  of  oxygen-absorption  in  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
and  his  bold  project  of  establishing  an  observatory  on  the  top  of 
Mont  Bianc-was  prompted  by  a  perception  of  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  reducing  the  thickness  of  air  through  which 
observations  have  to  be  made.  This  observatory,  the  founda- 
tioiis  of  which  were  fixed  in  the  snow  that  appears  to  cover  the 
snmmit  to  a  depth  of  ten  metres,  was  built  in  September  1893, 
and  Janssen,  in  spite  of  his  sixty-nine  years,  made  the  ascent 
and  spent  four  days  taking  observations.  In  1875  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  new  astrophysical  observatory  estab- 
Ibbed  by  the  French  government  at  Meudon,  and  set  on 
foot  there  in  1876  the  remarkable  series  of  solar  photographs 
collected  in  his  great  AUu  dt  pkolopapkUs  solaira  (x9<h). 
The  first  vdome  of  the  Amutts  dt  I'obstnatoiri  dt  Utadtn 
was  published  by  him  in  1896.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  23rd  of 
December  1907. 

See  A.  M.  Clerke,  Hu<.  </  Astr.  dnrini  SM  jflk  Cmtury  (1903); 
H.  Macphenon,  AMtronomers  oj  To-Day  (1905}. 

JAKSSENS  (or  jANSENs),  VICIOR  HONORTOt  (1664-1739), 
Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at  Brussels.  After  seven  years  in 
the  studio  of  an  obscure  painter  named  Voldeis,  he  spent  four 
years  in  the  household  of  the  duke  of  Holstein.  The  next  eleven 
years  Janssens  passed  in  Rome,  where  he  took  eager  advantage 
of  all  the  aids  to  artistic  study,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Tcmpesta,  in  whose  landscapes  he  frequently  inserted  figures. 
Rising  into  popularity,  he  painted  >  large  number  of  cabinet 
historical  scenes;  but,  on  his  return  to  Brussels,  the  claims  of 
his  iocreising  family  restricted  him  almost  entirely  to  the  larger 
and  more  lucrative  size  of  picture,  of  which  very  many  of  the 
churcbe*  and  palaces  of  the  Netherlands  contain  examples.  In 
1718  Janssens  was  invited  to  Vienna,  where  he  stayed  three 
years,  and  was  made  painter  to  the  emperor.  The  statement 
that  he  visited  England  is  based  only  upon  the  fact  that  certain 
fashionable  interiors  of  the  time  in  that  country  have  been 
Jtttributed  to  him.  Janssen's  colouring  was  good,  his  touch 
delicate  and  his  taste  refined. 

JANSSBHS  (or  Jansens)  VAN  XUTSSEN,  ABRAHAM  (1567- 
1632),  Flembh  painter,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1567.  He 
studied  under  Jan  SnelUnck,  was  a  "  master  "  in  ific2,  and  in 
1607  was  dean  of  the  master-painters.  Till  the  appearance  of 
Kubens  he  was  considered  perhaps  the  best  historical  painter 
of  his  time.  The  styles  of  the  two  artists  are  not  unlike.  In 
correctness  of  drawing  Janssens  excelled  his  great  contemporary; 


in  bold  composition  and  in  treatment  of  the  nude  he  equalled 
him;  but  in  faculty  of  colour  and  in  general  freedom  of  dis- 
position and  touch  he  fell  far  short.  A  master  of  chiaroscuro, 
he  gratified  his  taste  for  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
in  his  torchlights  and  similar  ^ects.  Good  examples  of  this 
EDAster  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Antwerp  museum  and  the  Vienna 
gallery.  The  stories  of  his  jealousy  of  Rubens. and  of  his 
dissolute  life  an  quite  unfounded.  He. died  at  Antwerp  in 
1632. 

JAHUARinS, .  ST.  or  San  Gehnaso,  the  patron  saint  of 
Naples.  According  to  the  legend,  he  was  bishop  of  Benevento, 
and  flourished  towards  the  dose  of  the  3rd  century.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  persecution  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  he 
was  taken  to  Nob  and  brought  before  Timotheus,  governor  of 
Campania,  on  account  of  his  profession  of  the  Christian  religion. 
After  Various  assaults  upon  his  constancy,  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  cast  into  the  fiery  fumace,  through  which  he  passed  wholly 
unharmed.  On  the  following  day,  abng  with  a  number  of  fellow 
martyrs,  he  was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  which, 
however,  laid  themselves  down  in  tame  submission  at  his  feet. 
Timotheus,  again  pronouncing  sentence  of  death,  was  struck 
with  blindness,  but  immediately  healed  by  the  powerful  into 
cession  of  the  saint,  a  miracle  which  converted  nearly  five 
thousand  men  on  the  spot  The  ungrateful  judge,  only  roused 
to  further  fury  by  these  occurrences,  caused  the  execution  of 
Januarius  by  the  sword  to  be  forthwith  carried  out.  The  body 
was  ultimately  removed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Naples  to  that 
city,  where  the  relic  became  very  famous  for  its  miracles,  espe- 
cially in  cotmteracting  the  more  dangerous  eruptions  of  Vesuvius. 
Whatever  the  difficulties  raised  by  his  Acta,  the  cult  of  S( 
Januarius,  bishop  and  martyr,  is  attested  historically  at  Naples 
as  early  as  the  sth  century  {BiUiM.  kagiot.  latma.  No.  6558). 
Two  phials  preserved  in  the  cathedral  are  believed  to  contain  the 
blood  of  the  martyr.  The  relic  is  shown  twice  a  year^-in  May 
and  September.  On  these  occasions  the  substance  contained 
in  the  phial  liquefies,  and  the  Neapolitans  see  in  this  phenomenon 
a  supernatural  manifestation.  The  "  miracle  of  St  Januarius  " 
did  not  occur  before  the  middle  of  the  1 5th  century. 

A  great  number  of  saints  of  the  name  of  Januarius  are 
mentioned  in  the  martyrologies.  The  best-known  are  the 
Roman  martyr  (festival,  the  loth  of  July),  whose  epitaph  was 
written  by  Pope  Damasus  (De  Rossi,  BuUeUinB,  p.  17,  1863), 
and  the  martyr  of  Cordova,  who  forms  along  with  Faustus  and 
Martialis  the  group  designated  by  Prudentius  (Peritttphanim, 
iv.  20)  by  the  name  of  tra  coronat.  The  festival  of  these 
martyrs  is  celebrated  on  the  13th  of  October. 

'  See  Ada  tandanm,  September,  vi.  761-891,  G.  Scherilla, 
Bsame  di  urn  cedict  grteo  puSbUeato  nd  tomo  seconds  deUa  hibliatkeca 
casinensis  (Naples,  1876);  G.  Taglialatela,  Uemorit  sloriaxriticlu 
del  ctdio  da  sanfne.diS.  Gemsaro  (Naples,  1893),  which  contains 
many^  facts,  but  little  criticism;'G.  Albtni,  SuIUi  mabiliid  dei  liquids 
viscost  non  omogsmi  ^Soeieti  reale  di  Napoii,  Rendieonti,  2nd  series, 
vol.  iv.,  1890) ;  Ada  tancUnuis,  October,  vL  187-193.       (H.  Db.) 

JANUARY,  the  first  month  in  the  modem  calendar,  consisting 
of  thirty-one  days.  The  name  (Lat.  Januarius)  is  derived  from 
the  two-faced  Roman  god  Janus,  to  whom  the  month  was 
dedicated.  As  doorkeeper  of  heaven,  as  looking  both  into  the 
past  and  the  future,  and  as  being  essentially  the  deity  who 
busied  himself  with  the  beginnings  of  all  enterprises,  he  was 
appropriately  made  guardian  of  the  fortunes  of  the  new  year. 
The  consecration  of  the  month  took  place  by  an  oflering  of  meal, 
salt,  frankincense  and  wine,  each  of  which  was  new.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  called  January  Wutfmonatk,  in  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  hunger  then  made  the  wolves  bold  enough  to  come  into 
the  villages.  The  principal  festivals  of  the  month  are:  New 
Year's  Day;  Feast  of  the  Circumcision;  Epiphany;  Twelfth- 
Day;  and  Conversion  of  St  Paul  (see  Calendah). 

JAHOS.  in  Roman  mythology  one  of  the  principal  Italian 
deities.  The  name  is  generally  explained  as  the  masculine  form 
of  Diana  (Jana),  and  Janus  as  originally  s  god  of  light  and  day, 
who  gradually  became  the  god  of  the  beginning  and  origin  ~' 
all  things.    According  to  some,  however,  he  is  simply  tK 
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of  doorwayi  (januat)  and  in  thU  connexion  is  ibe  patron  of  all 
entrances  and  beginnings.  Acooiding  to  Mommsen,  Ik  was 
"  the  spirit  of  cqiening,"  and  the  double-head  was  connected 
With  the  gate  that  opened  both  ways.  Others,  attributing  to 
him  an  Etrnscan  origin,  leganl  him  as  the  god  of  the  vault  of 
heaven,  which  the  Etruscan  arch  is  supposed  to  resemble.  Hie 
rationalists  explained  him  as  an  old  king  of  Latium,  who  built 
a  citadel  for  himself  on  the  Janictdum,  It  was  bdieved  tbat 
his  worship,  which  was  said  to  have  existed  as  a  local  cult  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  was  introduced  there  by  Romulus, 
and  that  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  him  by  Numa.  This  temple, 
in  reality  only  an  arch  or  gateway  (Janus  geminia)  facing  east 
and  west,  stood  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  forum.  It  was  open 
during  war  and  closed  during  peace  (Livy  i.  19);  it  was  shut  only 
four  times  before  the  Christian  era.  A  possible  explanation  is, 
that  it  was  considered  a  bad  omen  to  shut  the  dty  gates  while 
the  dtisens  were  outside  fighting  for  the  state;  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  have  free  access  to  the  dty,  whether  they 
letumed  victorious  or  defeated.  Similarly,  tlie  door  of  a 
private  house  was  kept  open  while  the  members  of  the  family 
were  away,  but  when  all  were  at  home  it  was  dosed  to  keep 
out  intrudeis.  Here  was  also  a  temple  of  Janus  near  the  theatre 
of  MarceUus,  in  the  forum  olitorium,  erected  by  Gains  Duilius 
(Tadtus,  Ann.  ii.  49),  if  not  earlier. 

The  beginning  of  the  day  (hence  his  et^thet  Matutinus),  of 
the  month,  and  of  the  year  (January)  was  lacred  to  Janus;  on 
the  9th  of  January  the  festival  called  Agonia  was  cekbrated  in 
his  honour.  Be  was  invoked  before  any  other  god  at  the 
beginning  of  any  important  undertaking;  his  priest  was  the  Rex 
Sacrorum,  the  representative  of  the  andent  king  in  his  capadty 
t*  religious  bead  of  the  state.  All  gateways,  houaedoors  and 
entrances  generally,  were  under  bis  protection;  be  was  the 
inventor  of  agriculture  (hence  Consivios,  "he  who  sows  or 
plants  "),  of  civil  laws,  of  the  coining  of  money  and  of  religious 
worship.  He  was  worshipped  on  the  Janiculum  as  the  protector 
of  trade  and  shipping;  hb  head  is  found  on  the  as,  together 
with  the  prow  of  a  ship.  He  is  usually  represented  on  the 
earliest  coins  with  two  bearded  faces,  looking  in  opposite 
directions;  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  the  number  of  faces  is  in- 
creased to  four.  In  his  capacity  as  porter  or  doorkeeper  hfe 
holds  a  staff  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  key  (or keys)  in  his  left;  as 
such  he  is  called  Patuldus  (opener)  and  Clusius  (closer).  His 
titles  Curlatius,  Patridus,  Quirinus  originate  in  his  worship  in 
the  gentes,  the  curiae  and  the  state,  and  have  no  reference  to 
any  spedal  functions  or  chamcteristics.  In  late-  times,  he  is 
both  bearded  and  unbearded;  in  place  of  the  staff  and  k^>s,  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  show  the  number  300  (CCC),  those  of 
his  left  the  number  of  the  remainiisg  days  of  the  year  (LXV.). 
According  to  A.  B.  Cook  {Classical  Review,  xviii.  367),  Janus 
is  only  another  form  of  Jupter,  the  name  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  by  the  pre-I^tin  (aboriginal)  inhabitants  of  Rome; 
after  their  conquest  by  the  Italians,  Janus  and  Jana  took  their 
place  as  independent  divinities  by  the  side  of  the  Italian  Jupiter 
and  Juno.  He  considers  it  probable  that  the  three-headed 
Janus  was  a  triple  oak-god  worshipped  in  the  form  of  two 
vertical  beams  and  a  cross-bar  (such  as  the  tiiiUnm  sororium, 
for  which  see  Hokath);  hence  also  the  door,  consisting  of  two 
lintels  and  side-posts,  was  sacred  to  Janus.  The  three-headed 
type  may  have  been  the  original,  from  which  the  two-headed 
and  four-headed  types  were  developed.  J.  G.  Fraxer  (Tit 
Early  History  of  Ike  Kiniship,  pp.  114,  jSj),  who  also  identiBes 
Janus  with  Jupiter,  is  of  opinion  that  Janus  was  not  originally 
a  doorkeeper,  but  that  the  door  was  called  after  him,  not  vice 
versa.  Janua  may  be  an  adjective,  janva  Jens  meaning  a  door 
with  a  symbol  of  Janus  dose  by  the  chief  entrance,  to  serve  as 
a  protection  for  the  house;  thcn/anua  alone  came  to  mean  a  door 
generally,  with  or  without  the  symbol  of  Janus. .  The  double 
head  may  have  been  due  to  the  desire  to  make  the  god  kxA  both 
ways  for  greater  protection.  By  J.  Rhys  (Hibberi  Lectures, 
1886,  pp.  81,  94)  Janus  is  identified  with  the  three-faced  (some- 
times three-headed)  Celtic  god  Ccmunnus,  a  chthonian  divinity, 
compared  by  Rhys  with  the  Teutonic  Hdmdal,  the  warder  ot 
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the  gods  of  the  under-world ;  like  Janus,  Cemunnus  and  Heundsl  '* 
were  considered  to  be  tbe/mt  ti  origo  of  all  things. 

See  S.  Linde,  Dt  Jastt  iibiiws  romanonau  da  <Lund,  iSpt); 
J.  S.  SpeVer,  "  Le  Dieu  remain  Janus,"  in  Rtoue  de  IkiOoir*  its 
retipons  (xxvi.,  1892);  G.  Witjowa,  Rcliiioti  uni  KuUus  der  Rimer 
<i9oi);  W.  Dcccke,  Etrutkiseke  Forschunren,  vol.  ii.;  W.' Wanle 
Fowler,  The  RommFeslitals  of  tt«  Period  of  llu  Kttultie  (1899), 
pp.  382-990;  articles  in  W.  H.  Roecber's  Ltxtkm  der  UyOulotin^ 
Daiemberg  and  Saglio's  Dictiotumre  des  AnlifuMs;  J.  Touuin,  ' ,^«^ 
Etudes  de  Uylkolope  (roog).  On  other  Jani  (arched  passagei)  ir  *^^ 
Rome,  frequented  by  business  men  and  money  changers,  se 
O..  Richter,  Topopapkie  der  Sladl  Roti  (1901).  (JTh.  F.) 

JAORA,  a  native  state  of  Central  India,  in  the  Malwa  agency.  ■ 
It  consists  of  two  isolated'tracu,  between  Ratlam  and  Ntemuch. ' 
Area,  with  the  dependencies  of  Piplauda  and  Pant  Piplauda, , 
j68  sq.  m.  Fop.  (igai),  84,902.    The  estimated  ttvcoue  is\, 
£57,000;  tribute,  £9000.    The  chief,  whose  title  is  nawab,  is% 
a  Mabommedan  of  Afghan  descent.    The  state  was  confinned' ' 
by  the  British  government  in  rSiS  by  the  Treaty  of  Mandsaur,- 
Nawab  Mahommed  Ismail,  who  died  in  1895,  was  an  honoraryjl  "•.); 
major  in  the  British  army;    His  son,  Iftikhar  Ali  Kban,  a  mii»ir,^*ij 
at  his  accession,  was  educated  in  the  Daly  College  at  Indore,  witli^|^<«|iu 
a  British  officer  for  his  tutor,  and  received  powers  of  administra-^S~n 
tion  in  1906.    The  chief  crops  are  millets,  cotton,  main  and    ""T 
poppy.    The  last  supidies  a  large  part  of  the  Malwa  opium  oi 
commerce.    The  town  of  Jxosa  is  on  the  Rajputana-Malym         I 
railway,  20  m.  N.  of  Ratlam.    Pop.  (1901),  93,854.     It  is  well 
laid  out,  with  many  good  modem  buildings,  and  bos  a  high 
school  and  dispensary.    To  celebrate  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  I 

Jubilee,  the  Victoria  Institute  and  a  zenana  dispensary  wen  I 

opened  in  1898. 

JAPAH,  an  empire  of  eastern  Asia,  and  one  of  the  great  powen 
of  the  worid.  The  following  ortide  is  divided  forxonvenienct 
into  ten  aections>-I.  Giogsaphy;  II.  Tbe  Pxofle;  III 
Lancuace  AMD  LtTERATuss;  IV.  Akt;  v.  Econohic 

IIONS;  VI.  GOVEHNIdENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION;  VIl.  REUCIOH 

VIII.  Foreign  Intescousee;  IX.   DouEsnc  Hisioay;  X 
Tbe  Claiu  ot  Japan. 

I. — Geogxatby 
The  continent  of  Asia  stretches  two  arms  into-  the  Pacifi 
Ocean,  Kamchatka  in  the  north  and  Malacca  in  tbe  aouti 
between    which   .lies    a  long  duster  of  islands 
constituting  the  Japanese  empire,    which  covert 
37°  14'  of  longitude  and  99"  11'  of  latitude.    On  the    ""  *""" 
extreme  north  are  the  Kuriles  (colled  by  the  Japanese  CUskim 
or  the  "  myriad  isles  "),  whidi  extend  to  156°  32'  £.  and  t 
50°  56'  N. ;  on  the  extreme  south  is  Formosa  (called  by  H 
Japanese  Taimm),  which  extends  to  192°  6'  E.,  and  to  ai*  M 
N.    There  are  six  brge  islands,  namely  Sakhalin  (called  by  d 
Japanese  Karafulo);  Yezo  or  Ezo  (which  with  the  Kurilct. 
designated  ITokkaidi,  or  the  north-sea  district);  Nippon  (( 
"origin  of  the  sun"),  which  is  tbe  main  island;  Sbikoku.  (t 
"  four  provinces  "),  which  lies  on  the  cast  of  Nippon;  KiQat 
or  Kyushu  (the  "  nine  provinces  "),  which  lies  on  the  south 
Nippon,  and  Formosa,  which  forms  the  most  southerly  link 
the  chain.    Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  were  ceded  to  Jaa 
by  China  after  the  war  of  1894-1895,  and  the  southern  baa 
Sakhalin — the  part  south  of  50*  N.— was  added  to  Japan  *- 
cession  from  Russia  in  1905.  -  Korea,  inneT«rt  in  Auguat  ig 
is  separately  noticed. 

Conif-fiw.— The  following  table  shows  the  numbers,  thetail 
of  coast-line,  and  the  areas  of  the  various  groups  of  islands,  c 
those  being  indicated  that  have  a  coast-line  of  at  least  I  ri  (2\  % 
or  that,  though  smaller,  are  inhabited ;  except  in  the  cose  of  Fora 
and  the  Pescadores,  where  the  whole  numbers  are  given . — 

Length  of      .    ArO 

Number,     coast  in        in  s^ 

miles.  mg 

Nippon    .     . I         4.76S-OJ       99.31 

Iiles  adjacent  to  Nippon    ...     167         I,a75-09  4] 

Shikoku I  l,ioO'8s         6^1 

Isles  adjacent  to  Shikoku  ...      75  548- 13  1* 

KiashiO I         2,101 -28       I},*- 

Isks  adjacent  to  KiOihiS   ...     150         *,408«i«         i,ai 
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Number. 


Length  of 

Aiea 

coast  ia 

in  square 
miles. 

miles.  . 

1 .423-32 

30.i4S-4« 

110-24 
Unsurveyed 

124»7-64 

13005 

33592 

iSj-a? 

130-40 

309 

0'06 

94-43 

217-83 

dr. 

083 

50-96 

4-4« 

0-47 

4P9-2J 

361-73 

118-80 

4-58 

768-74 

935-18 

1496-23 

'■•lit 

174-65 

73i-3>  . 

13429-31 

I28-32Not  sun-eyed 

9«-67 

85-50 

Ycio I 

Islv>s  adjacent  to  Yczo  ....  13 

SaUulia  (Karafuto)      ....  I 

Sado  .     .           I 

Okitfaima I 

l»les  adjacent  tu  Okishima  I 

Awaji I 

Islei  adjacent  tp  Awaji       ...  1 

Itci ;     .  I 

Isles  adjacent  to  lid      ...      .  I 

Tsushima I 

Islei  adjacent  to  TBUfihima  5 

Riulcia  (or  Luchu)  Islands  55 

Kurila  (ChUhima) 51 

Bonin  (Oguawara  Islands)  30 

Taiwan  (Formosa) I 

laics  adjacent  to  Formosa  ...  7 

Pocadorea  (Hoko-t6)    ....  la 

Tocab       ....     549       18.160-98      173,78675 

ir  the  various  smaller  islands  be  included,  a  total  of  over  3000  is 
reached,  but  there  has  not  been  any  absolutely  accurate  enumeration. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  coast-line  is  very  long  in  propKirtion 
to  the  area,  the  ratio  being  i  m.  of  coast  to  every  9-5  m.  of  area. 
The  Pacific  Ocean,  which  washes  the  eastern  shores,  moulds  their 
outline  into  much  greater  diversity  than  does  the  Sea  of  Japan 
which   washes   the   western  shores.    Thus   the   Pacific  sea-board 
mcaEures  10,56a  m.  against  2887  m.  for  that  of  the  Japan  Sea.    In 
depth  of  water,  too,  the  advantage  is  on  the  Pacific  side.   There  the 
bottom  slopes  very  abruptly,  descending  precipitously  at  a  point  not 
far  from  the  north-east  uiast  of  the  main  island,  where  sou ndmgs  have 
shown  i65s  fathoms.    This,  the  deepest  sea-bed  in  the  world,  is 
called  tne  Tuscarora  Deep,  after  the  name  of  the  United  States' 
man-of-war  which  made  the  survey.    The  configuration  seems  to 
point  to  a  colossal  crater  under  the  ocean,  and  many  of  the  earth- 
quakes which  visit  Japan  appear  to  have  their  origin  in  this  sub- 
marine reeion.   On  the  other  hand,  the  average  depth  of  the  Japan 
Sea  is  only  laoo  fathoms,  and  its  maximum  depth  is  3200.    The 
cast  coast,  from  Cape  Shiriya  (Shiriyazalti)  in  the  north  to  Cape 
Inuboye  (Inuboesaki)  near  Tdlcyo  Bay,  though  abounding  in  small 
indentations,  has  only  two  large  bays,  those  of  Sendai  and  Matsu- 
shima ;  but  southward  from  T6ty5 Bay  toCapeSatta  (Satanomibaki) 
in  Kiushiu  there  are  many  capacious  inlets  which  offer  excellent 
anchorage,  as  the  Gulf  of  Sagami  (Sagaminada),  the  Bays  of  Suruga 
(Surugawan),  Ise  (IsenumJ)  and  Osaka,  the  Kii  Channel,  the  Gulf 
of  Tosa  (Tosonada),  &c.    Opening  into  both  the  Pacific  and  the 
Sea  of  Japan  and  separating  Shikoku  and  KiQshifl  from  the  main 
island  as  well  as  from  each  other,  is  the  celebrated  Inland  Sea,  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  sheets  of  water  in  the  world.     Its  surface 
measures  1325  scj.  m.;    it  has  a  length  of  255  m.  and  a  maximum 
width  of  56  m.;  its  coast'linesagsreeate700  m.;  its  depth  is  nowhere 
more  than  65  fathoms,  and  it  is  studded  with  islands  which  present 
scenery  of  tne  most  diverse  and  beautiful  character.    There  are 
four  narrow  avenues  connecting  this  remarkable  body  of  water  with 
the  Pacific  and  the  Japan  Sea;  that  on  the  west,  call&d  Shimonoscki 
Strait,  has  a  width  of  3000  ycU.,  that  on  the  south,  known  as 
Hayamoto  Strait,  is  8  m.  across;   and  the  two  on  the  north,  Yura 
and  Naruto  Straits,  measure  3000  and  1500  yds.  respectively.    It 
^eod  scarcely  be  said  that  these  restricted  approaches  give  little 
access  to  the  storms  which  disturb  the  seas  outside.    More  broken 
into  bays  and  inlets  than  any  other  part  of  the  coast  is  the  western 
shore    of    KidshiQ.    Here  three  promontcH-ies — Nomo.  Shimabara 
and  Kizaki — enclose  a  large  bav  having  on  its  shores  Nagasaki,  the 
ereat  naval  port  of  Sasebo.  and  other  anchorages.   On  the  south  of 
Kiushiu  the  Bay  of  Ka^oshima  has  historical  interest,  and  on  the 
west  are  the  bays  of  Anakeno-ura  and  Yatsushiro.     To  the  north 
of  r«fagasaki  are  the  bays  of  Hakata.  Karatsu  and  Imari.    Between 
this  coast  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Korean  peninsula  are 
situated  the  islands  of  Iki  and  Tsushima,  the  latter   being  only 
v>  m.  distant  from  the  peninsula.   Passing  farther  north,  the  shore* 
line  of  the  main  island  along  the  Japan  Sea  is  found  to  be  compara- 
tively straight  and  monotonous,  there  being  only  one  noteworthy 
indentation,  that  of  Wakasa-wan,  where  arc  situated  the  naval  port 
of   Maizuru  and  the  harbour  of  Tsuruga,  the  Japanese  point  of 
communication  with  the  Vladivostok  terminus  of  the  Trans-Asian 
railway.    From  this  harbour  to  Osaka  Japan's  waist  measures  only 
77  m.,  arid  as  the  great  lake  of  EHwa  and  some  minor  sheets  of  water 
break  the  interval,  a  canal  mav  be  dug  to  join  the  Pacific  and  the 
Sea  of  Japan.    Yczo  is  not  rich  in  anchorages.    Uchiura  (Volcano 
Bay).  Nemuro(Walfisch)  Bay  and  Ishikari  Bay  are  the  only  remark- 
able inlets.  As  for  Formosa,  the  peculiarity  of  its  outline  is  that  the 
eastern  coast  falls  precipitously  into  deep  water,  while  the  western 
slopes  slowly  to  snelving  bottoms  and  shoals.     The     Pescadores 
Islands  afford  the  best  anchorage  in  this  part  of  Japan. 

MoHfttaimr.—Tht  Japanese  islands  are  traversed  from  north  to 
KMith  by  a  range  of  mountains  which  sends  out  various  lateral 
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toinches.  Lofty  summits  are  separated  by  comparatively  low 
passes,  which  lie  at  the  level  of  crystalline  rocks  a^d  5chi<;ts  consti- 
tuting the  original  uplands  upon  which  the  summits  have  been  piled 
by  volcanic  action.  The  scenery  among  the  mountains  is  generally 
soft.  Climatic  agencies  have  smoothed  and  modified  e\'crythii)g 
rugged  or  abrupt,  until  an  Impression  of  gentle  undulation  rather 
than  of  grandeur  is  suggested.  Nowhere  is  the  region  of  eternal 
snow  reached,  and  masses  of  foliage  enhance  the  gentle  aspect  of 
the  scenery  and  glorify  it  in  autumn  with  tints  of  sinking  brilliancy. 
Mountain  alternates  with  valley,  so  that  not  more  than  one-eighth 
<rf  the  country's  entire  area  is  cultivable. 

The  king  of  Japanese  mountains  is  Fuji-yama  or  FViji-san  (peer- 
less mount),  of  which  the  highest  point  (Ken-ga-mine)  is  12,395  ft. 
above  sea-level.     The  remarkable  grace  of  this  moun-  ^^« 

tain's   curve — an  inverted    catenary — makes    it    one  ^^ 

of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  has  obtained  for  it 
a. prominent  place  in  Japanese  decorative  art.  Great  streams  of 
lava  flowed  from  the  crater  in  ancient  times.  The  course  of  one  is 
still  visible  to  a  distance  of  15  m,  from  the  summit,  but  the  rest  are 
covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  deep  deposits  of  ashes  and  scoriae. 
On  the  south  Fuji  slopes  imbroken  to  the  sea,  but  on  the  other 
three  sides  the  plam  from  which  it  rises  is  surrounded  by  mountains, 
among  which,  on  the  north  and  west,  a  series  of  most  picturesque 
lakes  nas  been  formed  in  consequence  of  the  ri\'crs  having  been 
dammed  by  ashes  ejected  from  Fuji's  crater.  To  a  height  o?  some 
1500  ft.  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  arc  cultivated;  a  grassy  moor- 
land stretches  up  the  next  2500  ft.;  then  follows  a  forest,  the  upper 
edge  of  which  climbs  to  an  altitude  of  nearly  8000  ft.,  and  finally 
there  is  a  wide  area  of  ashes  and  scoriae.  There  is  entire  absence 
of  the  Alpine  plants  found  abundantly  on  the  summits  of  other  hi^fa 
mountains  in  Japan,  a  fact  due,  doubtless,  to  the  comparatively 
recent  activity  of  the  volcano.  The  ascent  of  Fuji  presents  no 
difficulties.  A  traveller  can  reach  the  usual  point  of  departure, 
Gotemba,  by  rail  from  Yokohama,  and  thence  the  ascent  and  descent 
may  be  made  in  one  day  by  a  pedestrian. 

The  provinces  of  Hida  and  Etchiu  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  including,  or  having  in  their  immediate  vicanityi 
the  highest  peaks  in  Japan  after  Fuji.     Six  of  these 
summits  rise  to  a  heignt  of  9000  ft.  or  upwards,  and         rt» 
constitute  the  most  imposing  assemblage  of  mountains        JapaMm 
in  the  country.     The  ridce  rups  due  north  and  south         A^s. 
through  60  to  70  m.,  and  nas  a  width  of  5  to  10  m.     It 
is  mostly  of  granite,  only  two  of  the  mountains — Norikura  and 
Tateyama-Tflhowing  clear   traces   of   volcanic   origin.     Its   lower 
flanks  are  clothed  with  forests  of  beech,  conifers  and  oak.     Farther 
south,  in  the  same  range,  stands  Ontakc  (10,450  ft.),  the  second 
highest  mountain  in  Japan  proper  (as  distinguished  from  Formosa); 
and  other  remarkable  though  not  so  lofty  peaks  mark  the  same 
regions.    This  grand  group  of  mountains  nas  been  well  cntled  the 
*'  Alps  of  Jafn,"  and  a  good  account  of  them  may  be  found  in  The 
Jaf--iir:c    i.    :  (1896)  by  the  Rev.  \V.  Weston.    (Jn  the  summit  of 
Oiu-i' '  Air  >  i^ht  large  and  several  small  craters,  and  there  also  may 
be  ^vl  n  fli  ;  1  tys  of  trance  and  "di^Hne  possession,"  such  as  are 
described  liy  Mr  Perrival  Lowell  in  Occvit  Japan.  (1895). 

Even  more  picturesque,  though  less  lofty,  tnan  the  Alps  of  Japan, 
are  the  Nikko  mountams,  enclosine  the  mausolea  of  the  two  greatest 
of  the  Toku^'iwa  shSguns.  The  nighcst  of  these  are 
Sh:r.ir.o-:^n  (7422  ft.),  Nantai-san  (81G9  ft.),  Nyohfr-  ThaMkkm 
zan  (8100  ft.),  and  Omanago-  (7546  ft.).  'They  are  MoaaUlaa. 
clothed  with  ma^ificent  vegetation,  and  everywhere 
they  echo  the  voices  of  waterfalls  and  rivulets. 

In  the  north  of  the  main  island  there  are  no  peaks  of  remarkable 
height.  The  best  known  are  Chiokai-zan.  called  "  Akita-Fuji " 
(the  Fuji  of  the  Akita  province),  a  volcano  7077  ft. 
high,  which  was  active  as  late  as  1861;  Ganjo-san  jfioBoUtat 
(6791  ft.),  called  also  "  Nambu-Fuji  "  or  Iwate-zan,  oftbtNaitb, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  logarithmic  cur\'es; 
Iwaki-san  (5230  ft.),  known  as  Tsugaru-Fuji,  and  said  by  some  to 
be  even  more  imposing  than  Fuji  itself;  and  the  twin  mountains 
Gassan  (6447  ft.)  and  naguro-san  (5600  ft.).  A  little  farther  south, 
enclosing  the  fertile  plain  of  Aizu  (Aizu-taira,  as  it  is  called}  several 
important  peaks  are  found,  among  them  b^ing  lide-san  (6^332  ft.); 
Azuma-yama  (7733  ft.),  which,  after  a  lon^  interval  of  quiescence, 
has  given  many  evidences  of  volcanic  activity  during  recent  yearn; 
Nasu-dake  (6296  ft.),  an  active  volcano;  and  Bandai-san  (6037  ft.), 
A  terrible  interest  attaches  to  the  last-named  mountain,  for,  after 
having  remained  quiet  so  long  as  to  lull  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring district  into  complete  security,  it  suddenly  burst  into  fierce 
--.;_^._.  —  .!._  ...I.  -f  t"__,_.  .oat,   discharging  a  vast  avalanche  of 


I  complete  s< 
I  of  July  i8i 
Ich  dashed  < 


activity  on  the  15th  < 

earth  and  rock,  which  ^as^ed  down  its  slopes  like  an  inundation,' 
burying  four  hamlets,  partially  destroying  seven  villages,  killing 
461  people  and  devastating  an  area  of  27  sq.  m. 

In  the  province  of  KOzuke,  which  belongs  to  the  central  part  of 
the  main  island,  the  noteworthy  mountains  are  Asaraa-yama  (8136 
ft.),  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  violently  active  ^^^,^^^^,  ^^ 
volcanoes  of  Japan;  Akagi-san,  a  cireular  ran{|[e  of  /OMakM,  Kmi 
peaks  surrounding  the  basin  of  an  old  crater  and  nsing  aa^SUaaBo. 
to  a  height  of  6210  ft.;  the  Haruna  group,  celebrated 
for  scenic  beauties,  and  Myogi-san,  a  cluster  of  pinnacles  which, 
though  not  rising  higher  than  3880  ft.,  offer  scenery  which  dispels 
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the  delusbn  that  nature  at  repretented  in  the  Uaaakal  picture* 
(bunjinpoa)  of  China  and  Japan  exists  only  in  the  artist's  imagina- 
tion. Farther  south.  In  the  province  of  Kai  (KOshtu),  and  separating 
two  great  rivers,  the  Fuji-Lawa  and  the  Tenriu-gawa,  there  lie»  a 
ranee  of  hills  with  peaks  secorxl  only  to  those  of  the  Japanese  Alps 
spoken  of  above.  The  principal  elevations  in  this  ranee  are  Shirmne- 
ian — with  three  summits,  Nddori  (9970  ft.),  Ai-no-talce  (10,100  ft.) 
and  Kaigane  {10,330  fL)— and  HSOcan  (9550  ft.).  It  will  be  observed 
that  all  the  highest  mountains  of  Japan  form  a  species  ttf  belt  across 
the  widest  part  <^  the  main  island,  D^nnins  oa  the  west  with  the 
Alps  of  Etchiu,  Hida  and  Shuuoo,  and  ending  oa  the  east  with 
Fuji-yama.  In  all  the  regions  of  the  main  islaiu  southward  of  this 
belt  tne  only  mountains  ot  con0(»cuotu  altitude  are  Oroine  (6169  Yt.) 
and  Odai-nharazan  (5540  ft.)  in  Yamato  and  Daiaea  or  Ojrama 
(5951  ft.)  m  Haki. 

^  The  island  of  Shikoku  has  no  mountains  of  notable 
magnitude.  The  highest  is  Ishizucht-xan  (7727  ft.),  but 
there  are  several  peaks  varying  from  ^000  to  6000  ft. 
KiOshiQ,  though  abounding  m  mountam  chains,  mdependent  or 
connected,  is  not  remarkable  for  lofty  peaks.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nagasaki,  over  the  celebrated  solfataias  of  Unzen-take 
(caUed  also  Onsen)  stands  an  extinct  volcano,  whose 
summit,  Fu^n-dake,  is  4865  ft.  hi^h.  More  notable 
Is  Aso>take.  some  20  m.  from  Kuqaamoto :  for,  though  the  highest  of 
its  five  peaks  has  an  altitude  of  only  5545  ft.,  it  boosts  the  largest 
crater  in  the  world,  with  walls  nearly  aooo  fL  bis^h  and  a  basin  from 
to  to  14  m.  in  diameter.  Aso*takc  »  still  an  acti\'e  volcaiu>,  but  itt 
eruptions  during  recent  years  have  been  confined  to  ashes  and  dust. 
On^  two  other  mountains  in  KiOshiQ  need  be  mentioned — a  volcano 
(jjr^3  ft.)  on  the  island  Sakura-jima,  in  the  extreme  south;  and 
Kmshima-yama  (JS538  ft.)*  on  the  boundary  of  HiOga,  a  mountain 
specially  sacred  in  Japanese  eyn,  bccauie  on  its  eastern  peak 
(Takacmbo^ke)  the  god  Ninigi  descended  as  the  forerunner  01  the 
first  Japanese  sovereign,  Jimmu. 

'  Among  the  mountains  of  Japan  there  are  three  volcanic  ranges, 
namely,  that  of  the  Kuriles,  that  of  Fuji,  arul  that  of  Kirishima. 
Vst-aassi  ^^'^'^  "  ^^  '°°*^  remarkable  vokranic  peak.  The 
Japanese  regard  it  as  a  sacred  mountain,  and  numbers 
of  Tulgrims  make  the  ascent  in  midsummer.  From  500  to  600  ft. 
u  suppoied  to  be  the  depth  of  the  crater.  There  are  neither  sul- 
phuric exhalations  nor  escapes  (^  steam  at  present,  and  it  would  seem 
that  this  great  volcano  is  permanently  extinct.  But  experience 
in  other  puts  of  Japan  shows  that  a  long  quiescent  crater  may^  at 
any  moment  burst  into  disastrous  activity.  Within  the  period 
of  Japan's  written  kutory  several  eruptions  are  recorded  the  last 
having  been  tn  1707,  when  the  whole  summit  burst  into  flame,  rocks 
were  shattered,  ashes  fell  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  even  in  Yedo 
rrOkyO),  60  m.  distant,  and  the  crater  poured  forth  streanu  of  lava. 
Amons  still  active  volcanoes  the  following  aie  the  best  known  ^^ 

Name  of  Volcano. 
Height  in  feet:  Remarks. 

Tuumai  (Veso)  3969.  Forms  southern  wall  of  a  larn  ancient 
crater  now  occupied  by  a  lake  ^hikoCsu). 
A  little  steam  still  issues  from  several 
smaller  cones  on  the  summit  of  the  ridm, 
as  well  as  from  one,  called  Elniwa,  on  the 
northern  side. 

Noboribetra        (Yeao)     In  a  state  of  continuous  activity,  with 
1148.  frequent  detonations  and  rumblings.    The 

crater  is  divided  by  a  wooded  rock-wall. 
The  northern  part  is  occupied  by  a  steaming 
hike,  while  the  southern  part  contains 
numerous  solfataras  and  boiling  springs. 

Ibmagatake        (Veio)     The  ancient  crater-waU,  with  a  lofty 

.    3823.  pinnacle  on  the  western  side,  contains  a 

low  new  cone  with  numerous  steaming  rifts 
and  vents.  In  a  serious  eruption  in  1856 
the  S.E.-  Bank  of  the  mountain  and  the 
country  dde  in  that  direction  were  denuded 
of  trees. 

Esaa  ao67*  A  volcano-promontory  at  the  Pacific  end 

of  the  Tsugani  Strait:  a  findy  formed  cone 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  the 
crater  breached  on  the  land  side.  The 
central  vent  displays  considerable  activity, 
while  the  roclc>r  walls  arc  stained  with  red, 
yellow  and  white  deposits  from  numerous 
minor  vents. 

Agatsuma  (Iwaki)     Erupted  in  1903  and  killed  two  geolo- 

5330.  gists. 

Banoai-saa    (Iwaahiro)     Erupted  in  1888  after  a  long  period  of 
6037.  quieaoence.     Thye  outbreak  was   preceded 

by  an  earthquake  of  some  severity,  after 
wtiich  about  ao  explosions  took  place.  A 
huge  avalanche  of  earth  and  rocks  buried 
the  Nagase  Valley  with  its  villages  and 
inhabitants,  and  devastated  an  area  of 
over  27  sq.  m.  The  number  of  lives  lost 
was  461;     four  hamlets  were  completely 
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Bandai-san  (twashiro)   entombed  with  their  inhabitanu  and  cattle; 
6037— («M<.). 


Acuma-yama  (Fuku- 
shima)  7733- 


Naau  (Tochlgi)  6096. 


Shirane  (Nikko)  7422. 
Shirane  (Kai)  10,330. 


villages  were  partially 
forests  were  levelled  or  the  trees  entirely 
denuded  of  bark;  rivers  were  blocked  up, 
and  lakes  were  formed.  The  lip  of  the 
fracture  is  now  marked  by  a  line  of  steaming 
vents. 

ix>ng  considered  extinct,  but  has  erupted 
severartimes  since  1893,  the  last  ezplosioa 
having  been  in  1900,  when  82  sulphur- 
diggers  were  killed  or  injured ;  ashes  were 
thrown  to  a  distance  of  5  m.,  accumulating  in 
places  to  a  depth  of  5  ft. :  and  a  crater  300  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  as  many  in  depth,  was 
formed  on  the  E.  Mde  of  the  mountain.  This 
crater  is  still  active.  The  summit-crater  is 
occu|»ed  by  a  beautiful  lake.  On  the 
Fukushima  ^)  ^e  of  the  volcano  rises 
a  large  lurasitic  cone,  extinct. 

Has  both  a  summit  and  a  lateral  crater, 
which  are  apparently  connected  aixl  per- 
petually emitting  steam.  At  or  about  the 
main  vents  are  numerous  solfataras.  The 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cone  constsu 
of  grdy  highly  acidic  lava.  At  the  base  n  a 
thermal  spring,  where  baths  have  existed 
MDCe  the  7th  century. 

The  only  remaining  active  vent  of  the 
once  highly  volcanic  Nikko  district.  Erup- 
tion in  18S9. 

Eruption  in  1905,  when  the  main  crater 
was  enlarged  to  a  length  of  3000  ft.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  separated  by  walls, 
and  each  containing  a  lake,  of  which  the 
middle  one  emits  steam  and  the  two  others 
are  cold.  The  central  lake,  during  the 
periods  of  eruption  (which  are  frequent), 
display  a  geyser-like  activity.  Tliese  lalns 
contam  free  sulphuric  add,  mixed  with  iron 
and  alum. 

A  triple-peaked  volcano  in  the  solfaura 
stage,  extinct  at  the  summit,  but  displaying 
considerable  activity  at  its  base  in  the 
form  of  numerous  fumaroles  and  boiUttg 
sulphur  springs. 

Remarkable  for  the  largest  crater  in  the 
world.  It  measures  10  m.  by  l^.  and 
rises  almost  symmetrically  to  a  height  of 
about  aooo  ft.,  with  only  one  brrak 
through  which  tne  river  Shira  flows.  The 
centre  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  peaks,  oa 
the  W.  flank  ot  which  liee  the  modem  activv 
crater.  Two  of  the  five  compartments  into 
which  it  is  divided  by  walls  of  dve|)]y 
striated  volcanic  ash  are  constantly  enitttng 
steam,  while  a  new  vent  displaying  great 
activity  has  been  opened  at  the  base  of  the 
cone  on  the  south  side.  Eniptioni  have 
been  recorded  since  the  eariiest  days  of 
Japanese  history.  In  1884  the  eiectco  dust 
and  ashes. devastated  farmlands  through 
large  areas.  An  outbreak  in  1894  produced 
numerous  rifts  in  the  inner  walls  from  which 
•team  and  smoke  have  issued  ever  aince. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  volcanoe»  of 
Japan,  kpown  as  the  Satsuma-FujL  The 
symmetry  of  the  cone  Is  marred  by  a  coo- 
vexity  on  the  seaward  ^)  side.  This 
volcano  is  all  but  extinct. 

An  i^nd-volcano,  with  several  jpaiuitie 
cones  (extinct),  on  the  N.  and  E.  mda. 
At  the  summit  are  two  deep  craters,  the 
southern  of  which  emits  steam.  Gras 
grows,  however,  to  the  very  edges  of  the 
crater.  The  island  is  celebrated  for  ther- 
mal springs,  oranges  and  daikom  (tsdisbes), 
which  sometimes  grow  to  a  weight  of  70  &. 
Kiri-shima  (Kagoshima  A  volcanic  range  of  which  Takachiho^ 
Bay)  5538.  the  only  active  cone,  forms  the  tcrminsl 

<S.E.)peak.  The  crater.situated  on  the  SwW. 
side  of  the  volcano,  lies  some  500  ft.  below 
thii  summit-peak.  It  is  of  TemarkaUy 
r^ular  formation,  and  the  floor  is  pierced 
by  a  number  of  huge  fumaroles  wlkeace 
issue  immense  volumes  of  stnam.  -• 
launo  Oshima  (Vries  The  volcano  on  this  iUand  ia  called 
Island)  (Izu)  3461.  Mihara.  There  iaa  double  crater,  tbeoutzr 
being  almost  complete.  The  diameter  of 
the  outer  crater,  within  which  rises  the 
modern  cone  to  a  height  of  500  ft.  ofaowi 


Unten  (Hixen)  4865. 


Aao-Uke  (Htgo)  5545. 


IWmon  (fOigoshima 
Bay)  3041. 


Sakura-jima  (Kago- 
shima Bay)  3743. 
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Ixuno  Oahima  (VriM  the  surroDndin^  floor,  ts  about  9  m.;  while 
Isbnl)  (In)  2461—  the  present  crater,  which  dispbyt  looeaaaat 
(com/.).  activity,  has  itself  a  diameter  of  }  lo. 

Tlie  largest  active  micaoo  in  Japan. 
An  eruption  in  178],  with  a  deluge  of 
lava,  destroyed  an  extensive  forest  and 
overwheloied  several  villages.  The  present 
cone  a  the  third,  portions  of  two  concentric 
crater  rings  remaining.  The  present  crater 
is  remarkable  for  the  absolute  perpendicu- 
larity of  its  walls,  and  has  an  immense  depth 
—from  600  to  800  ft.  It  is  circular,  |  m. 
in  circumference,  with  sides  honeycombed 
and  burned  to  a  red  hue. 

Some  of  the  above  information  is  based  upon  Mr.  C.  E.  Bruce- 
Mitlord's  valuable  work  (see  C«(.  Jour.,  Feb.  1908,  &c.). 

Eartk^akes, — ^Japan  is  subject  to  marked  displays  of  seismic 
violence.  One  steadily  exercised  influence  is  constantly  at  work, 
for  the  shores  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  slowly  though  appre- 
ciably rising,  while  on  the  side  of  the  Japan  Sea  a  corresponding  sub- 
sidence is  taking  place.  Japan  also  experiences  a  vast  number  of 
petty  vibratioiu  not  perceptible  without  the  aid  of  delicate  inatru- 
saents.  But  el  earthquakes  proper,  large  or  small,  she  has  an  excep- 
tional abundance.  Thus  in  the  thirteen  years  ending  in  1897 — that  is 
to  say,  the  first  period  when  really  scientific  apparatus  for  recording 
purposes  was  available — she  was  visited  by  no  fewer  than  17,730 
shocks,  being  an  average  of  something  over  ii  daily.  The  frequency 
of  these  phenomena  is  in  some  degree  a  source  of  security,  for  the 
oiinor  vibrationaare  believed  to  (xercisea  binding  eflect  by  removing 
weak  clcav^ca.  Nevertheless  the  annals  show  that  avrinf  the 
three  centuries  before  1897  there  were  108  earthquakes  sufiiciently 
dcsastrous  to  merit  historical  mention.  If  the  calculation  be  carried 
farther  back— as.l>as  been  done  by  the  seismic  disaster  investigation 
committee  of  Japan,  a  body  of  scientists  constantly  eni^ged  in 
studying  these  poenomena  onder  govemmeat  auspices, — it  is  found 
that,  since  the  country's  history  b^an  to  be  written  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury A.D.,  there  have  oeen  3006  niaior  disturbances;  but  inasmuch 
as  1489  of  these  occurred  before  tne  beginning  o<  the  Tokugawa 
administration  (early  in  the  17th  century,  and  therelore  in  an  era 
when  methods  of  recording  were  comparatively  defective),  exact 
details  are  natually  lacking.  The  story,  so  far  aa  it  is  known,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  table: — 
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(in  which  pmiace  TBkyB  la  situated]  and  Sagamt  bavc  bcea  most 
subject  to  diaturtiance. 

Plains. — Japan,  though  very  mountainous,  has  many  extensive 
plains.  The  northern  idand— -Yexo — contains  seven,  and  there  are 
as  many  more  in  the  main  and  southern  islands,  to  saj;  nothing  of 
flat  lands  of  minor  dimensions.  The  principal  ahe  given  in  the 
following  table: — 


Date  A.D. 

684     .     . 
869     .     . 
1361    .     . 
1498  •     • 
1569  .      . 
1596  . 
160s  (31/1) 
1611  (17/9) 
1614  (2/12) 
1662  (16/6) 
1666  (2/2) 
1694  («9/»), 
1703  (30/«2) 
1707  (28/10) 


l^f 


Region. 


Deaths. 


5.500 


Houses 
destroyed. 

Soathem  part  of  Toaa     .     ,  — 

Mutsu — 

KiSto — 

TfikaidS — 

Bungo — 

KiSto — 

Fkdfic  Coast — 

Aizu — 

Pacific  Coast  (N.E:.)  ...  — 

Kifito 

Echigo 

Ugo 2,760 

TSkyS 30,|6> 

Hicific  Coast  of  KiSshiO  and 

Shikoku 29,000 

Echigo 9.100 

HirosaU 7.S<» 

Hiicn  and  Higo     ....  I2,ooe 

Echigo 11.750 

Echigo 341000 

Yamato.  Iga,  Isc  .     .     .     .  5,ooo 

TfikaidS  (Shikoku)     .     .     .  60,000 

Yedo  (TSkyS) 50,000 

Mino,Owari 232,501 

SbSnai 8,403 

Sonriktt 13.073 

Ugo,  Rikuchu 8,996 

Formosa 5*5S6 

An  ana  of  over  i,20OA>o  acres  swallowed  up  bythe  sea. 
2)  Tidal  wave  killed  thousands  of  people. 
1)  Hamana  lagoon  formed. 

fn  the  capital  (T3kyd)  the  average  yearly  number  of  shocks 
throughout  the  26  ^ears  ending  in  1906  was  96,  exclusive  of  minor 
vibratjoaa,  but  during  the  50  yearv  then  ending  there  were  only  two 
aevrre  shocks  (i8S4and  tSoi).  and  they  were  not  directly  responsible 
for  any  damage  to  life  or  limb.  The  Pacific  coast  of  the  Japanese 
islands  is  more  liable  than  the  western  shore  to  shocks  disturoing  a 
wide  area.  Aprarent  proof  has  been  obtained  that  the  shocks 
occurring  in  the  Pacific  districts  onginate  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — 
the  Tuscarora  Deep  b  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  seismic  activity 
^-and  they  are  accompanied  in  most  cases  by  tidal  waves.  It  would 
aemi  chat  of  late  vearsTajima.  Hida,  K6zulceand  some  othe^egions 
in  cential  Japan  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  imnunity,  while  Aum 


1906  (13/2) 


E8 

ajoool') 

700 
2,000 
5.000 
3.700 
1,700 

500 
1.500 

390 
S.233 

4,900 

1,700 

1. 335 
15,000 

1,443 
12,000 

3,400 

3.000 

6,700 

7.273 
726 

27,122 

"2 
1,228 


Area.  Remarks. 

744,000  acres.  — 

480,000     „  — 

1,229,000     „  — 

320,000     „  — 

230,000     „  — 

200,000     „  — 

180,000     „  — 

Unascertained.  — 

do,  — 

do.         In  this  plain  lie  the 
capitat,TskyS,  and  the 
town  of  Yokohama.  It 
supports  about  6  mil- 
lions of  people. 
do.      Has  li  million  inhabi- 
tants. 
da       Has    the  cities    of 
Osaka,Ki6to  and  Kobe, 
and  3}  million  people, 
do.       The  chief  coalfield  of 
Japan. 

Xiven. — ^Jkpan  is  abundantly  watered.  Probably  no  countiy  In 
the  world  possesses  a  closer  network  of  streams,  supfilemented  by 
canals  and  lakes.  But  the  quantity  of  water  carried  seawards 
varies  within  wide  limits;  for  whereas,  during  the  rainy  season  in 
summer  and  while  the  snows  of  winter  are  melting^  in  spring,  great 
volumes  of  water  sweep  down  from  the  mountains,  these  broad 
rivers  dwindle  at  other  times  to  petty  rivulets  trickling  amon^  a 
waste  of  pebbles  and  boulders.  Nor  are  there  any  long  rivers; 
and  all  are  so  broken  by  shallows -and  rapids  that  navigation  is 
generally  impossible  except  by  means  of  flat-bottomed  boata 
drawing  only  a  few  inches.  The  chief  rivers  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table:— 


Name; 

Situation. 

Tokach!    plain 

.     Yeio. 

Ishikari        ., 

do. 

Kushiro       „ 

da 

Nemuro       „ 

da 

Kiumi         „ 

da 

Hidaka 

da 

Teshio         „ 

da 

Echigo 

.Main  Island. 

Scndai 

da 

Kwanto       „ 

do. 

Mino-Owari,, 

da 

Kinai 

da 

Tsukushi     „ 

.  KiOshia 

Ishikari-cawa  . 
ShinAno-gawa  . 
Teshio-gawa  . 
Tone-gawa 

Monmi-gawa  . 

Voshino'gawa  . 

Kitakanu-gatra 

Tenriu-gawa 
Go-gawa  or  Iva- 


ia  miles. 

.  275 
.  215 
.  19a 
.  177 

.  151 
.   »49 


Abukuma-gawa 

Tokachi-gawa  . 
Sendai-gawa 

Oi-gawa 
Kiso-gawa  .     . 
Ara-Iuwa 
Naga-gawa .     . 


146 

136 

laa 

laa 
120 
iia 

iia 
iia 

104 
loa 


Source, 
lahikari-dake .     ;     . 
Kimpu-iaii     .     .     . 
Teshio-take    .     .     . 
Monju-aan,  KAxuke  . 

Dainich  i-dake  (Uzen) . 
Yahazu-yama  (Ton) 

Nakayama-dake 

(Rikuchiu} 
Suwako  (Shtnano)    . 


Mouth. 
OUru. 
Niigata. 
Sea  of  Japan. 
Cboahi         (SU. 

mosa). 
Sakau. 
Tokushima 

(Awa). 
Ithinomahi 

(Rikuaen). 
TOtAmi  Bay. 


MaruBe-yama  (Bingo)    Iwami  Bay. 
Aaahi-tan  (Imahiro}   Mattusbima  Bay, 


Tokachi-dake . 
Kununi-san  (Hiuga) . 

ShiraDC-aan  (Kai).     . 
Kiso-zan  (Shinano)   . 
Chichiba-yama 
Nasu-yama    (Shtmo- 
tsuke)    .... 


Tokachi  Bay. 
Kumiiakt  (bat> 

•uma). 
Suruga  Bay. 
Bay  «  IicnumL 
T&ky6  Bay. 
Nalca-no-minato 

(Huachi). 


Lakts  and  Waterfalls. — Japan  has  many  lakes,  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  icenery  rather  than  for  their  extent.  Some 
are  contained  in  alluvial  deprecsioni  in  the  river  valley*;  other*  have 
been  fornted  by  vf^canic  eniptioni,  the  ejecta  damming  the  rivers 
until  eidts  were  found  over  cuffs  or  through  goiges.  Some  f^  these 
lakes  have  become  favourite  summer  resoru  tor  foreigners.     To  that 


of  93  fatfioma.  and  empties  itself  at  one  end  over  a  fall  (Kegon)  ajo  ft. 
high.  The  Shdji  lakes  lie  at  a  height  of  3160  ft.,  and  their  neigh- 
bourhood abounds  in  scenic  charms.  Lake  Hakone  is  at  a  height 
of  2438  ft.;  Inawashiro,  at  a  height  of  1020  ft.  and  Biwa  at  a 
height  of  338  ft.  The  Japanese  associate  Lake  Biwa  (Omi}  with 
eight  views  of  special  \ove\inen{Omi-no-hakkn),  Lake  Suwa,  in  Shi- 
nano, which  is  emptied  by  the  Tenriu-gawa,  has  a  hright.of  263^  ft. 
In  the  vicinity  of  many  of  these  mountain  lakes  thermal  springs, 
with  remarkable  curative  properties,  are  to  be  found.       (F.  By.) 

Cfohgy-'-lt  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  islands  of  Japan  consist 
for  the  most  part  01  volcank  rocks.  But  although  this  conception 
might  reaaooably  be  auggeaced  by  the  pmence  of  many  active  and 
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extinct  volcanoes,  Professor  J.  Milne  has  pointed  out  that,  it  is 

Itterally  true  of  the  Kuriles  atone,  partially  true  for  the  northern 
half  of  the  Main  Island  and  for  KiushiQ,  and  quite:  incorrect  as 
applied  to  the  southern  half  of  the  Main  Island  and  to  Shilcoku. 
This  authority  sums  up  the  geology  of  Japan  briefly  and  succinctly 
as  follows  (in  Things  Japanese,  by  Professor  Chamberlain):.  "The 
backbone  of  the  country  consists  of  primitive  gncist  and  schists. 
Amongst  the  latter,  in  Shikoku,  there  is  an  extremely  interesting 
rock  consisting  largely  of  piedmontite.  Overlying  these  amongst 
the  Palaeozoic  rocks, -we  meet  in  many  parts  of  Japan  with  slates 
and  other  rocks  possibly  of  Cambrian  or  Silurian  age.  Trilobites 
have  been  discovered  in  Rikuzen.  Carboniferous  rocks  are  repre- 
sented by  mountain  masses  of  Fusulina  and  other  limestones.  There 
is  also  amongst  the  Palaeozoic  group  an  interesting  series  of  red 
slates  containing  Radiolaria.  Mesozoic  rocks  are  represented  by 
slates  containing  Ammonites  and  Monolis,  evidently  olTriasslc  age, 
rocks  containing  Ammonites  Bucklandi  of  Liassic  age,  a  series  oi 
beds  rich  in  plants  of  Jurassic  age,  and  beds  of  Cretaceous  age 
containing  Trigonia  and  many  other  fossils.  The  Cainozoic  or 
Tertiary  sjjstem  forms  a  fringe  round  the  coasts  of  many  portions 
of  the  empire.  It  chiefly  consists  of  stratified  volcanic  tuffs  rich  in 
coal,  lignite,  fossilized  plants  and  an  invertebrate  fauna.  Diatoma- 
ccous  earth  exists  at  several  places  in  Yczo.  In  the  alluvium  which 
covers  all,  the  remains  have  been  discovered  of  several  species  of 
elephant,  which,  according  to  Dr  Edmund  Naumann.  are  of  Indian 
origin.  The  most  common  eruptive  rock  is  andesite.  Such  rocks 
as  basalt,  diorite  and  trachyte  are  compatatively  rare.  Quartz 
porphyry,  guartzlcss  porphyry,  and  granite  are  largely  developed." 
Drs  von  Richthofen  and  Rein  discuss  the  subject  in  greater  octail. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  mountain  system  of  Japan  there 
are  three  main  lines.  One  runs  from  S.W,  to  N.E. ;  another  from 
&S.W.  to  N.N.E.,  and  the  third  is  meridional.  These  they  call 
respectively  the  "  southern  schist  range,"  the  ''  northern  schist 
range,"  aiKl  the  "  snow  range,"  the  last  consisting  mainly  of  old 
crystalline  massive  rocks.  The  rocks  predominating  in  Japan  fall 
also  into  three  groupM.  They  are,  first,  plutonic  rocks,  especially 
granite;  secondly,  volcanic  rocks,  chiefly  trachyte  and  oolerite: 
and  thirdly,  palaeozoic  schists.  On  the  other  hand,  limestone  anti 
sandstone,  especially  of  the  Mesozoic  strata,  are  strikingly  deficient. 
The  strike  of  the  old  crystalline  rocks  follows,  in  general,  the  main 
direction  of  the  islands  (S.W.  to  N.E.).  They  are  often  overlain 
by  schists  and  ouartzites,  or  broken  through  by  volcanic  maseea. 
"  The  basis  of  the  islands  consist  of  granite,  syenite,  diorite,  dia- 
base and  related  kinds  of  rock,  porphyry  appearing  comparatively 
seldom.  Now  the  granite,  continuing  for  long  distances,  forms  the 
prevailing  rock;  then,  again,  it  forms  the  foundation  for  thick  strata 
of  schist  and  sandstone,  itself  only  appsarioe  in  valleys  of  erosion 
and  river  boulders,  in  rocky  projections  on  the  coasts  or  in  the 
ridges  of  the  mountains.  ...  In  the  composition  of  many  moun- 
tainsin  Hondo  (the  main  island)  granite  playsaprominent  part.  ..  . 
It  appears  to  form  the  central  mass  which  crops  up  in  hundreds  of 

filaces  towards  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Old  schists,  free  from 
ossils  and  rich  in  quartz,  overlie  it  in  parallel  chains  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  peninsula,  especially  in  th6  centrat  and  highest 
ridges,  and  bear  the  ores,  of  ChQ-goku  (the  central  provinces), 
principally  copper  pyrites  and  magnetic  pyrites.  These  schist 
ridf[es  rich  in  quartz  show,  to  a  depth  of  30  metres,  considerable 
d  ism  teg  rat  ion.  The  resulting  pebble  and  quartz-sand  is  very  un- 
productive, and  supports  chiefly  a  poor  underwood  and  crippled 
fines  with  widely  spreading  roots  which  seek  their  nourishment  afar, 
n  the  province  of  Scltsu  granite  everywhere  predominates,  which 
may  be  observed  also  in  the  railway  cuttings  between  Hiogo  and 
Osaka,  as  well  as  in  the  temples  and  walls  of  these  towns.  The 
waterfalls  near  Kobe  descend  over  granite  walls  and  the  mikageishi 
(stone  of  Mikage),  famous  throughout  Japan,  is  granite  from 
Settsu.  ...  In  the  hill  country  on  the  borders  of  Ise,  Owari, 
Mikawa  and  TotSmi,  on  the  one  side,  and  Omi,  Mino  and  Shtnano, 
on  the  other,  granite  frequently  forms  dark  grey  and  much  dis- 
integrated rock-projections  above  schist  and  diluvial  quartz  pebbles. 
The  feldspar  of  a  splendid  pegmatite  and  its  products  of  disintegra- 
tion on  the  borders  of  Owari,  Minoand  Mikawa  form  the  raw  material 
of  the  very  extensive  ceramic  industry  of  this  district,  with  its 
chief  place,  Seto.  Of  granite  are  chiefly  formed  the  meridional 
mountains  of  Shinano.  Granite,  diorite  and  other  plutonic  rocks  hem 
in  the  winding  upper  valleys  of  the  Kisogawa.  the  Sai^awa  (Shinano 
river)  and  many  other  nvers  of  this  province,  their  clear  water 
running  over  granite.  Also  in  the  hills  bordering  on  the  plain  of 
Kwanto  these  old  crystalline  rocks  are  widely  spread.  Farther 
northwards  they  give  way  again,  as  in  the  south,  to  schists  and  erup> 
live  rocks.  Yet  even  here  granite  may  be  traced  in  many  places. 
Of  course  it  is  not  always  a  pure  granite;  even  hablit  and  granite- 
porphyry  are  found  here  and  there.  Thus,  for  instance,  near  NikkO 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Daiya-gawa,  and  in  several  other  places 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  a  granite- porphyry  appears  with 
large,  pale,  flesh-coloured  crystals  of  orthoclase,  dull  triclinic  felspar, 

tuartz  and  hornblende."  "  From  the  mine  of  Ichinokawa  in 
hikoku  come  the  wonderful  crystals  of  antimonite,  which  form 
such  conspicuous  objects  in  the  mineralogical  cabinets  of  Europe." 
(Rein's  Japan  and  Milne  in  Things  Japanese.)  The  abow  con- 
dttions  suggest  the  presence  of  tertiary  fwniatioiia,  yet  only  th« 
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younger  groupt  of  that  formation  appear  to  be  developed.  Nor  is 
there  any  sign  of  moraines,  glacier-scorings  or  other  traces  of  the 
ice-age. 

The  oldeat  beds  which  have  yielded  fossfls  in  any  ab  ndanoe 
belong  to  the  Carboniferous  System.  The  Trias  proper  is  repre- 
•ented  by  truly  marine  deposits,  while  the  Rhaetic  beds  contain 
plant  remains.  The  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  beds  are  also  in  part 
marine  and  in  part  terrestrial  During  the  whole  dl  the  Mesozmc 
era  Japan  appear^  to  have  lain  on  or  near  the  margin  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  and  the  marine  deposits  are  confined  for  the  most  part 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  islands. 

The  igneous  rocks  occur  at  several  geoloncal  horizons,  but  the 
great  volcanic  eruptions  did  not  begin  until  the  Tertiary  period. 
The  existing  volcanoes  belong  to  four  separate  arcs  or  chains.  Oa 
the  south  is  the  arc  of  the  Luchu  islands,  which  penetrates  into 
KiQ  Shia.  In  the  centre  there  is  the  arc  of  the  Izu-no-Shichito 
islands,  which  is  continued  into  Hondo  along  the  Fossa  Magna.  la 
North  Hondo  the  great  Bandai  arc  forms  the  axis  of  the  isund  and 
stretches  into  Yezo  (HokkaidC).  'Finally  in  the  east  of  Yczo  rise 
the  most  westerly  volcanoes  of  the  Kurile  chain.  The  lavas  and 
ashes  ejected  by  these  volcanoes  consist  of  liparite,  dacitc,  andesite 
and  basalt. 

Structurally  Japan  is  diinded  into  two  regions  by  a  depressioa 
(the  "  Fossa  Magna  "  of  Naumann)  which  stretches  across  the 
island  of  Hondo  from  Shimoda  to  Nagano.  The  depression  ts  marked 
by  a  line  of  volcanoes,  including  Fuji,  and  is  in  part  buried  bencatk 
the  products  of  their  eruptions.  It  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  great 
fault  along  its  western  margin.  South  and  west  of  the  Fossa  Xfagna 
the  beds  are  thrown  into  folds  which  run  approximately  parallrl 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  coast,  and  two  cones  may  be  recog* 
nized — an  outer,  consisting  of  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic  beds,  and  aa 
inner,  consisting  of  Archaean  and  Palaeozoic  nxks,  with  granitic 
intrusions.  Nearly  along  the  boundary  between  the  two  aonea  lie 
the  inland  seas  ot  south  Japan.  Towards  the  Fossa  Magna  the 
folds  bend  northwards. 

North  and  east  of  the  Fbssa  Magna  the  structure  is  concealed,  to 
a  very  larcc  extent,  by  the  outpourings  of  the  volcanoes  which  fom 
so  marked  a  feature  in  the  nortliem  part  of  Hondo.  But  the  foanda- 
tion  on  which  the  volcanoes  rc^t  is  exp<»ed  alonj;  the  east  coast  of 
Hondo  {id  the  Kwanto,  Abukuma  ana  Kltakami  hilts),  and  also  ia 
the  islai  I  of  Yc/o.  This  foundation  consists  of  Archean,  Fabeosoic 
and  Me  /<  jc  beds  folded  together,  the  direction  of  the  folds  beim 
N.  by  W.  lo  S.  by  K.,  that  is  to  say,  slightly  oblique  to  the  geDcral 
direction  of  this  part  of  the  island.  Towards  the  r ossa  Magna  the 
folds  bend  sharply  round  until  they  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  FoMa 
itself.  ,    .  ,  (P.  La.) 

It  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated,  by  careful  obscrvatiwas 
that  the  east  coasts  of  Japan  are  slowly  riung.    This  phenoa 


stands  the  capital,  TOkyS.  Maps  of  sufficiently  trust-  ^ 
worthy  accuracy  show  that  in  the  nth  century 
TdkyO  Bay  penetrated  much  more  deeply  in  a  northern  direction 
than  it  does  now;  the  point  where  the -city's  main  river  (Sumkia 
or  Arakawa)  enters  the  sea  was  considerably  to  the  north  of  its 
present  position,  and  low-lying  districts,  to-day  thickly  populated, 
were  under  water.  Edmund  Naumann  was  the  discoverer  of  these 
factsi  and  his  attention  was  first  drawn  to  them  by  learning  that  an 
edible  sea-weed,  which  flourishes  only  in  salt  water,  is  called  ^tsaJbus- 
nori,  from  the  place  ^Asakusa)  of  its  original  provenance,  which 
now  lies  some  3  m.  inland.  Similar  phenomena  were  found  in 
Sakhalin  by  Schmidt  and  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  main  island 
by  Rein,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  exist  at  other  places 
also.  Naumann  has  concluded  that  "  formerly  T&ky&  Bay  strcf  cbed 
further  over  the  whole  level  country  of  Shimosa  and  Hitachi  and 
northwards  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Kwantd  extends;"  that  "the 
mountain  country  of  Kasusa-Awa  emerged  from  it  an  island,  and 
that  a  current  ran  in  a  north-westerly  direction  between  this  island 
and  the  northern  mountain  margin  of  the  present  plain  toward  the 
north-east  into  the  open  ocean." 

Mineral  Springs. — The  presence  of  so  many  active  volcanoes  b 
partially  compensated  by  a  wealth  of  mineral  springs.  Since  many 
of  these  thermal  springs  possess  great  medicinal  value,  Japan  may 
become  one  of  the  world's  favourite  health-resorts.  There  are  more 
than  a  hundred  spas,-  some  hot,  some  cold,  whk^.  being  easily 
accessible  and  highly  efficacious,  are  targdy  visited  by  the  Japanese. 
The  most  noteworthy  arc  as  follows  .'— 

Prefecture.  Quality.  Temp.,  F* 

Hiogo  .     .  Salt  100 

Nagano     .   Pure  .     .     *     .      .  111 — 127 

Aomori      .  Salt 134 — 168 

Shizuoka   .do.       .,_....  131 — 226 

Oita  .  .      .  Carbonic  Acid  .  109 — 133 

Na^no     .   Pure  or  Sulphurous  108 — 113 

Ehime       .   Pure 70 — 110 

Kanagawa    Pure,  Salt  or  Sulphurous  98 — x63 

Fukushima   Pure  or  Salt     ....  117 — 144 

Gumma     .  Salt In — 127 

do.        -do Cold 

doh       .  Sulphorous      ....  17^—148 


Name  of  Spa. 
Arima     .     . 
Asama    . 
Asamushi 
Atami 

Beppii  .  .  . 
Bcssho  . 
Dogo  .  .  . 
Hakone  . 
Higashi-yama  . 
Ikao  .  .  . 
Isobe  ..  .  . 
KasatsQ.     ,     . 
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Prefecture, 

Tochigi 
Ishikari 
Nagano 
ShinK^  . 

Hiogo 
Saga 

Nagasaki  . 
IthQcawa   . 
do.    . 
Hiogo 


QiMlity 

Sulphurous  .     . 

do.  ... 

Salt  .... 

Carbonate  of  Soda  and 

Sulphur       .     .     . 

Carbonic  Acid       .     . 

do.  .     . 

SulfAurout       .     .     . 

Salt 

do 

do 


Temp.,  F*. 
I6a— 17» 

125 
98—115 

.     114—185 

Cold 

230 

158—204 

180 

165 

104-134 
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Naoieof  Spft. 
Nasu      .     .     . 
Noboribctsu 
Shibu 
Chiuzenii 

Takaraxulu 
Umhino 
Uiuen 
Wagura  . 
Yamashiro  ■ 
Yuttoshiiaa. 

Oimaie. — The  large  extension  of  the  Japanew  iaiands  in  a 
ooctberly  and  aotttherly  direction  cau«ea  ^reat  varieties  of  climate. 
Genual  characteristics  are  hot  and  humul  though  short  sutniners, 
and  long,  cold  and  clear  winters.  The  equatorial  cunents  produce 
condictona  differing  from  those  existing  at  corresponding  latitudes 
on  the  neighbouring  continent.  In  KiOshifl,  Shikoku  and  the 
southern  half  of  the  main  island,  the  months  of  July  and  August 
alone  are  marked  by  oppressive  heat  at  the  sea-level,  while  in  ele- 
vated districts  a  cool  and  even  bracing  temperature  may  always  be 
found,  though  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  retain  distressing  power. 
Winter  in  these  districts  does  not  last  more  than  two  montns,  from 
the  end  erf  December  to  the  beginning  of  March;  (Or  although  the 
latter  month  is  not  free  from  frost  and  even  snow,  the  balminess  of 
spring  makes  itself  plainly  perceptible.  In  the  northern  half  of 
thft  main  tstand,  in  Yczo  and  in  the  Kuriles,  the  cold  is  sevefe  during 
the  winter,  which  lasts  for  at  least  four  months,  and  snow  falls  some- 
times to  great  depths.  Whereas  in  TokvO  the  number  of  frosty  nights 
durioK  a  year  docs  not  average  much  over  60.  the  corresponding 
numt>er  in  Sapporo  on  the  north-west  of  Yezo  is  145.  But  the 
variation  of  the  thermometer  in  'winter  and  summer  being  con- 
siderable— as  much  as  7a*  F.  in  TOky^D — the  climate  provtt  some- 
what trying  to  persons  of  weak  constitution.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  mean  daily  variation  is  in  general  less  than  that  in  other  countries 
having  the  same  latitude :  it  w  greatest  in  January,  when  it  reaches 
18^  F..  and  least  in  July,  when  it  barely  exceeds  9*  F.  The  monthly 
variation  is  very  great  in  March,  when  it  usually  reaches  43*  F. 

During  the  first  ao  years  of  the  Metji  era  numerous  meteorological 
stations  were  eManished.  Reports  are  constantly  forwarded  by 
Jfacsornftwr    telegraph  to  the  central  obaervatory  in  TOkyO,  which 

■™"'''*"''  isMiea  daily  statements  of  the  climatic  conditions 
during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours,  as  well  as  forecasts  for 
the  next  twenty-four.  The  whole  country  is  divided  into  districts 
(or  meteorological  purposes,  and  storm-warnings  are  issued  when 
necessary.  At  the  most  important  stations  observations  are  taken 
every  hour;  at  the  leas  important,  six  observations  daily;  and  at  the 
lea«  important,  three  observations.  From  the  record  of  three  de- 
cades the  following  yearly  averages  of  temperature  ara  obtained: — 

F' 

Taihoku  (in  Formosa) 71 

Nagasaki  (Kiushia) 60 

Kdbe  (Main  Isbnd) 59 

Osaka  (Main  Island) 59 

Okayama  (Main  Island) 58 

Nagoya  (Main  Island) 58 

Sakai  (Main  Island) 58 

Tflkyfl  (Capital! 57 

Kiato  (Main  Island)  57 

NiifEata  (Main  Island)  55 

Ishtnomaki  (Main  Island) 52 

Aomori  (Main  Island) 50 

Sapporo  (Yeao) 44 

The  following  table  affords  data  for  comparing  the  climatesof  F^khig, 
Shanghai,  Hakodate,  T<McyO  and  San  Francisco 


JAPAN 


PeldnB     .     . 
Shanghai 
Hakodate 
T8kyC      .      . 
SanFiaaciKO 


Longitude. 
1 16*  29' E. 
1JI*«)'E. 

I J8'  47  E. 
IM*  »5'  E. 


Latitude. 

31'  IJ'  N. 
4i*46'N. 
1S*4«'N. 
37*4«'N. 


Mean 
Jttup.,  F*. 


Hottett  Month. 
July   .      . 


47 

H 
S6 

Mean  Temp,  of 

Hottot  Month. 

.     .     80 

84 
■     •     7' 

79 
.     .     6j 

Mean  Temp,  of 
Cotdeu  Month.  CoMett  Month. 

Pfcldnz.  ^ January » 

Shangnai do a6 

i4akadate do IB 

TOkyfl do. 36 

San  Franciaco    ....      do.       ..    ^     .     .     .     * .  49 
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There  are  three  wet  seasons  tn  Japan :  the  first,  from  the  middle  of 

April  to  the  beginning  of  May;  the  second,  from  the  middle  of  June 
10  the  beginning  of  July;  and  the  third,  from  early  in  omim*mm 
September  to  eariy  in  October.  The  dog  days  {doyd)  *""■* 
are  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  second  half  of  August.  Septem- 
ber is  the  wettest  month:  January  the  driest-  During  the  four 
months  from  November  to  February  inclusive  only  about  i8% 
of  the  whole  rain  for  the  year  falls.  In  the  district  on  the  east 
of  the  main  island  the  snowfall  is  insignificant,  seldom  attaining  a 
depth  of  more  than  four  or  five  inches  and  generally  melting  in  a  ^w 
days,  while  bright,  sunny  skies  are  usual.  But  in  the  mountainous 
provinces  of  the  interior  and  in  those  along  the  western  coast,  deep 
snow  covers  the  ^und  throi^hout  the  whole  winter,  and  the  sky  u 
usually  wrapped  m  a  veil  of  clouds.  These  differences  are  due  to  the 
action  of  trae  north-westerly  wind  that  blows  over  Japan  from 
Siberia.  The  intervening  sea  being  coniparatively  warm,  this  wind 
arrives  at  Japan  having  its  temperature  increased  and  carrying 
moisture  which  it  deposits  as  snow  on  the  western  faces  of  the 
Japanese  mountains.  Crossing  the  mountains  and  descending 
their  eastern  slopes,  the  wind  becomes  less  saturated  and  warmer. 
so  that  the  formation  of  clouds  ceases.  Japan  is  emphatically 
a  wet  country  so  far  as  quantity  of  rainfall  is  concerned,  the  average 
for  the  whole  country  twing  1570  mm.  per  annum.  Still  there  are 
about  four  sunny  days  for  eveiy  three  on  which  rain  or  snow  falls,  the 
actual  ^ures  being  150  days  of  snow  or  rain  and  2 15  days  of  sunshine. 

During  the  cold  season,  which  beeins  \t\  October  and  ends  in  April. 
northerlyandwestcriy  winds  prevail  throughout  Japan.  They  come 
from  the  adjacent  continent  of  Asia,  and  they  de-  „„_^ 
velop  condderable  strength  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  average  dinerence  of  some  23  mm.  between  the 
atmospheric  pressure  (750  mm.)  in  the  Pacific  and  that  (773  mm.) 
in  the  Japanese  islands.  But  during  the  warm  season,  from 
May  to  September,  these  conditions  of  atmospheric  pressure  are 
reversed,  that  in  the  Pacific  rising  to  767  mm.  and  tmit  in  Japan 
falling  to  7^  nim.  Hence  throughout  this  season  the  prevailing 
wimls  are  hght  breezes  from  the  west  and  south.  A  comparison 
of  the  force  habituallv  developed  by  the  wind  in  various  parts 
of  the  islands  shows  that  at  Suttsu  vn  Yczo  the  average  strength 
ta  9  metres  per  second,  while  Izuhara  in  the  island  Tsu-shima. 
Kumamoto  in  KiQfthifl  and  Gifu  in  the  east  centre  of  the  main 
island  sund  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  with  an  average  wind  velocity 
of  only  2  metres.  A  calamitous  atmospheric  feature  is  the  periodical 
arrival  of  storms  called  "  ty^ihoons  (Japanese  taufu  or  "  Kreat 
wind  "].  These  have  their  origin,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  China 
Sea,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Luzon,  Their  season  Is  from  lune 
to  October,  but  they  occur  in  other  months  also,  and  they  develop  a 
velocity  of  j5  to  75  m.  an  hour.  The  meteorological  record  for  ten 
years  ended  r905  shows  a  total  of  120  typhoons,  being  an  average 
of  la  annually.  September  had  14  of  these  phenomena,  March  11 
and  April  to,  leaving  85  for  the  remaining  9  months.  But  onl>^  65 
out  of  the  whole  numbu-  developed*  disastrous  force.  It  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  that  September  should  be  the  season  of  greatest 
typhoon  frequency,  for  the  earlier  varieties  of  rice  flower  m  that 
month  and  a  heavy  storm  does  much  damage.  Thus,  in  f003 — by 
no  means  an  abnormal  year— statistics  show  the  following  disasters 
owing  to  typhoons:  casualties  to  human  life,  3639;  ships  and 
boats  lost,  3244;  buildings  destroyed  wholly  or  partially.  605.062; 
land  inundated,  1.07 1, 575  acres;  roads  destroyed,  1236  m.;  bridges 
washed  away,  13,  685;  embankments  broken,  705  m. ;  crops  damaged, 
8.712,655  bushels.  The  total  loss,  including  cost  of  repairs,  was 
estimated  at  neariy  3  millions  sterling,  which  may  be  regardra  as  an 
annual  average. 

Flora. — The  flora  of  Japan  has  been  carefully  studied  by  many 
scientific  men  from  Siebold  downwards.  Foreigners  visiting  Japan 
are  immediately  struck  by  the  affection  of  the  people  for  flowers, 
trees  and  natural  beauties  of  every  kind.  In  actual  wealth  erf 
blossom  or  dimensions  of  forest  trees  the  Japanese  islands  cannot 
claim  any  special  distinction.  The  spectacles  most  admired  by  all 
classes  are  the  tints  of  the  foliage  in  autumn  and  theglory  of  flowering 
trees  in  the  spring.  In  beauty  and  variety  of  pattern  and  colour 
the  autumnal  tints  are  unsurpassed.  The  colours  pass  from  deep 
brown  through  purple  to  yellow  and  white,  thrown  into  relief  by  the 
dark  green  of  non-deciduous  shrubs  and  trees.  Oaks  and  wild 
prunus,  wild  vines  and  sumachs,  various  kinds  of  maple,  the  lUdan 
{Enkianikus  Japonicus  Hook.}— -a  wonderful  bush  which  in  autumn 
develops  a  hue  of  ruddy  red — birches  and  other  trees,  all  add 
multitudinous  colours  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  spectacle  which  is 
further  enriched  by  masses  of  feathery  bamboo.  The  one  defect 
is  tack  of  green  sward.  The  grass  used  for  Japanese  lawns  loses  its 
verdure  in  autumn  and  remains  from  Novcmoer  to  March  a  greyi^- 
brown  blot  upon  the  scene.  Spring  is  supposed  to  begin  tn  February 
when,  according  to  the  old  calendar,  the  new  year  sets  in,  but  the 
only  flowers  then  in  bloom  are  the  camellia  Japomca  and  some  kinds 
of  daphne.  The  former — called  by  the  Japanese  tsvbaki — may 
often  be  seen  glowing  fiery  red  amid  snow,  but  the  pink  {otome 
tsubaki).  white  ishiro-lsubaki)  and  variegated  {skibon-no-tsubaki) 
kinds  do  not  bloom  until^March  or  April.  Neither  ihe  camellia  nor 
the  daphne  is  regarded  as  a  refined  flower:  their  manner  of  shedding 
their  blossoms  is  too  unsightly.  Queen  of  spring  flowers  is  the  plum 
(■MM).    The  tree  tends  itself  with  peculiar  readineu  to  the  skilful 
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manipulation  of  the  nrdener,  and  is  by  him  trained  into  ahapei  of 
renurkabic  grace.  lu  pure  white  or  roac-red  btoHOou,  herakUng 
the  first  approach  of  genial  weather,  are  regarded  with  spedaf 
favour  and  are  accounted  the  symbol  of  unassuming  hardinood. 
The  cherry  (iakura)  is  even  more  esteemed.  It  will  not  suffer  any 
training,  nor  does  it,  like  the  plum,  improve  by  pruning,  but  the 
sunshine  that  attends  its  brief  period  of  bloom  in  April,  the  maflni* 
ficence  of  its  flower-laden  bourns  and  the  pjcturetque  flutter  of  its 
falling  petals,  inspired  an  ancient  poet  to  liken  it  to  the  "  soul  ai 
Yamato  "  (Japan),  and  it  has  ever  since  been  thus  regarded.  The 
wild  peach  wutmo)  blooms  at  the  same  time,  but  attracts  little  atten- 
tion. All  these  trees— the  plum,  the  cherry  and  the  poch — bear  no 
fruit  worthy  of  the  name,  nor  do  they  excel  their  Occidental  repre- 
lentatives  in  wealth  of  blossom,  but  the  admiring  affection  tney 
inspire  in  Japan  is  unique.  Scarcely  has  the  cherry  season  passed 
when  that  of  the  wistaria  ifuji)  comes,  followed  by  the  azalea  (bxliifji) 
and  the  iris  (shabv),  the  Last  being  almost  contemporaneous  with  the 
peony  (botan),  which  is  regarded  by  many  Japan  se  as  the  king  of 
flowers  and  is  cultivated  assiduously.  A  species  of  weepii^  maple 
{skidare-momtji)  dresses  itself  in  peachy-red  foli^e  and  is  trained 
into  many  picturesque  shapes,  though  not  without  detriment  to  its 
longevity.  Summer  sees  the  lotus  (rentt)  convert  wide  expanses 
of  take  and  river  into  sheets  of  white  and  red  blossoms;  a  compara- 
tively flowerlcst  interval  ensues  ontil,  in  cOctober  and  November, 
the  chrysanthemum  arrives  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  fashionable 
gatherings.  With  the  exception  of  the  dog-days  and  the  dead  of 
winter,  tnere  is  no  season  when  flowers  cease  to  be  an  object  of 
attention  to  the  Japanese,  nor  does  any  class  fail  to  participate  in 
the  sentiment.  There  is  similar  enthusiasm  in  the  matter  of  gardens. 
From  the  loth  century  onwards  the  art  of  landscape  gardening 
stBUlily  grew  into  a  science,  with  esoteric  as  well  as  exoteric  aspects, 
and  with  a  special  vocabulary.  The  underlying  principle  is  to 
reproduce  nature's  scenic  beauties,  all  the  features  being  drawn  to 
scale,  so  that  however  restricted  the  space,  there  shall  be  no  violation 
of  proportion.  Thus  the  artificial  lakes  and  hills,  the  stones  forming 
rockenes  or  simulating  solitary  crags,  the  trees  and  even  the  bushes 
are  all  selected  or  manipulated  so  as  to  fall  congruously  into  the 
general  scheme.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  huge  stones  are  transported 
nundreds  of  miles  from  sea-shore  or  river-bed  where,  in  the  lapse  of 
long  centuries,  waves  and  cataracts  have  hammered  them  into 
Strange  shapes,  and  if  the  harmonizing  of  their  various  colours  and 
the  adjustment  of  their  forms  to  environment  are  studied  with  pro- 
found subtlety,  so  the  training  and  tending  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
that  keep  them  company  require  much  taste  and  much  toil.  Thus 
the  red  pine  (aka-matsu  or  pinus  d^mfiora),  which  is  the  favourite 

Sarden  tree.  \as  to  be  subjected  twice  a  year  to  a  process  of  spray- 
ressing  which  invtd^ws  the  careful  removal  of  every  weak  or  aged 
needle.  One  tree  occupies  the  whole  time  of  a  ^rdener  for  about  ten 
days.  The  details  are  endless,  the  results  delightful.  But  it  has  to 
be  clearly  understood  that  there  is  here  no  mention  of  a  flower- 
garden  in  the  Occidental  sense  of  the  term.  Flowers  are  cultivated, 
but  for  their  own  sakes,  not  as  a  feature  of  the  landscape  garden. 
If  they  are  present,  it  is  only  as  an  incident.  This  of  course  does  not 
apply  to  shrubs  which  blossom  at  their  seasons  and  fall  always  into 
the  general  schenw  of  the  landscape.  Forests  of  cheny-trecs,  plum- 
trees,  masnotia  trees,  or  hiyaku-jikkO  {Later stroemia  indica),  banks  of 
azalea,  cfumps  of  hydrangea,  ^ups  olcamellia — such  have  their 

Sermanent  places  and  their  fc^iage  adds  notes  of  colour  when  their 
owers  have  fallen.  But  chrysanthemums,  peonies,  roses  and  so 
forth,  are  treated  as  special  shows,  and  are  removed  or  hidden  when 
out  of  bloom.  There  is  another  remarkable  feature  of  the  Japanese 
gardener's  art.  He  dwarfs  trees  so  that  they  remain  measurable 
only  by  inches  after  their  age  has  reached  scores,  even  hundreds,  of 
years,  and  the  proportions  of  leaf,  branch  and  stem  are  preserved 
with  fidelity.  "The  pots  in  which  these  wonders  of  patient  skill  are 
grown  have  to  be  themselves  fine  specimens  of  the  keramlst's  craft, 
and  as  much  as  £200  is  sometimes  paid  for  a  notably  well  trained  tree. 
There  exists  among  many  foreign  observers  an  impression  that 
Japan  iscomparative^'  poor  in  wild-flowers;  an  impression  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  flowery  meadows  or  lanes.  Besides, 
theflowersarecun'ously  wanting  in  fragrance.  Almost  the  only  nota- 
ble exceptions  arc  the  makusei  (Osmantkui  Jragrans),  the  daphne  and 
the  magnolia.  Missin^theperfume-ladcnairoT  the  Occident,  a  visitor 
is  prone  to  infer  paucity  oTblcKsoms.  But  if  some  familiar  European 
flowers  ate  absent,  they  are  replaced  by  others  strange  to  Western 
eyes— a  wealth  of  Uspedaa  and  IndigO'fera\  a  vast  variety  of  lilies; 
graceful  grasses  like  the  culalla  and  tne  ominameshi  {Patrtna  scabi»- 
saefoiia);  the  nchly*hucd  Pyrus  japonica;  azaleas,  diervillas  and 
deutzias;  the  kikyo  {Plaiycodon  grandijiorum),  the  libdshi  {Funkia 
ovata),  and  many  another.  The  same  is  true  of  Japanese  forests. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  "  to  enumerate  the  constituents  and 
Inhabitants  of  the  Japanese  mountain -forests  would  be  to  name  at 
least  half  the  entire  flora." 
According  to  Franchei  and  Savatier  japan  possesses: — 
ramie       " 


Dicotyledonous  plants  . 
Monocotylcdonous  plants  . 
Higher  Cryptogamous  plants  . 


lies.  Genera.  Species. 

a»            795  1934 

a8           ao2  613 

5*            3»  196 


Vascular  plants 154 
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3743 
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The  investigations  of  Tapaneae  botanists  are  adding  constantly  to 
the  above  number,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  finality  will  be  reached 
for  some  time.  According  to  a  comparison  made  by  A.  Cray  with 
regard  to  the  numberB  of  genera  and  species  respectively  represented 
in  the  forest  trees  of  foor  itgioot  <rf  the  nortneni  bemi^Kiere.  tbe 
following  is  the  case  >— 

Atlantic  Forest-rejpon  of  N.  America    .  66cenera  and  155  spedea 

Pacific  Forest-reeion  of  N.  America       .  31  genera  and    78  species 

Japan  and  Mancnuria  Fdrest-region  66  genera  and  [68  speciea 

r  orests  of  Europe 33  genera  and    85  species. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  tfaaf  the  luxuriance  of  Japan's  flora 
is  due  to  rich  soil,  to  high  temperature  and  to  rainfall  not  only 
plentiful  but  well  distributed  ova*  the  whole  year,  the  wealth  and 
variety  of  her  trees  and  shrubs  must  be  largely  the  result  of  immi* 
gration.  Japan  has  four  insular  chains  which  link  her  to  the 
neighbounng  continent.  On  the  south,  the  Rifikiu  Islands  bring 
her  within  reach  of  Formosa  and  the  Malayan  archipelago;  on  the 
west.  Oki,  Iki,  and  Tsushima  bridge  the  sea  between  ner  and  Korea, 
on  the  north-west  Sakhalin  connects  her  with  the  Amur  region; 
and  on  the  north,  the  Kuriles  form  an  almost  contintious  route  to 
Kamchatka.  By  these  paths  the  germs  of  Asiatic  plants  were  carried 
^over  to  join  the  endemic  flora  of  the  country,  anti  all  found  suitable 
homes  amid  greatly  varying  conditions  of  climate  and  physiography. 

Fattna.—)kfian  u  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  continents 
are  richer  in  fauna  than  are  their  neighbouring  islands.  It  has 
been  said  with  truth  that  "  an  industrious  collector  of  beetles, 
butterflies,  neuroptera.  &c.,  finds  a  greater  number  of  speciea  in  a 
circuit  of  some  miles  near  T0ky5  than  are  exhibited  by  the  whole 
British  Isles." 

Of  mammals  50  species  have  been  identified  and  catalogued. 
Neither  the  lion  nor  the  tiger  is  found.  The  true  Camivora  are  three 
only,  the  bear,  the  dog  and  the  marten.  Three  species  of  bears  arc 
scientifically  recognixed,  but  one  of  them,  the  ice-bear  {Ursmt 
marUii^Us),  is  only  an  accidental  visitor,  carried  downcby  the  Arctic 
current.  In  the  main  island  the  black  bear  ikmma,  Urtus j^pomkus) 
alone  has  its  habiution,  but  the  island  of  Yeco  has  the  great  brown 
bear  (called  shi-guma.  okt-kuma  or  akO'kttma).  the  **  gridy  "  of  North 
America.  The  bear  does  not  attract  much  popular  interest  in  japan. 
Tradition  centres  rather  upon  the  fox  (kttsune)  and  the  badger 
imujina),  which  are  credited  with  supernatural  posrcrs,  the  former 
being  worshipped  as  the  messenger  of  the  harvest  god,  while  tbe 
latter  is  regarded  as  a  mischievous  rollicker.  Next  to  these  comes 
the  monkey  (saru),  whkh  dwells  eciually  among  the  snows  of  tbe 
north-  and  in  tho  mountainous  regions  of  the  south.  Saru  enters 
into  the  composition  of  many  place-names,  an  evidence  of  the 
people's  familiarity  with  the  animal.  There  are  ten  species  of  bat 
{komori)  and  seven  of  insect-eaters,  and  prominent  in  this  class  are 
the  mole  (maftiro}  and  the  hedgehog  (aart-Mntmi).  Among  the 
martens  there  is  a  weaiM  {itacht}^  which,  though  useful  as  a  rat* 
killer,  has  the  evil  repute  of  being  responsible  for  sudden  and 
mysterious  injuries  to  human  beings;  there  is  a  river^otter  {kaw»- 
uso),  and  there  is  a  sea-otter  t^rakko)  which  inhabits  the  nonheni 
seas  and  is  highly  valued  for  its  beautiful  pelt.  The  rodents  are 
represented  by  an  abundance  of  rats,  with  comparativdy  few  mice. 
and  by  the  onlinary  squirrel,  to  which  the  people  give  tbe  name  of 
tree-rat  {ki-nexumi),  as  well  as  the  flying  squirrel,  known  as  the 
moTHO-dori  (peach-bird)  in  the  north,  where  it  hides  from  the  light 
in  hollow  tree-trunks,  and  in  the  south  as  the  ban-lori  (or  bird  of 
evening).  There  are  no  rabbits,  but  hares  (usa^i)  are  to  be  found 
in  very  varying  numbers,  and  those  9f  one  species  put  on  a  white 
coat  during  winter.  The  wild  boar  {shtski  or  ii-no-skiski)  does  oot 
differ  appreciably  from  its  European  congener.  Its  flesh  is  much 
relished,  and  for  some  unexplained  reason  is  called  by  its  vendors 
"  mountain-whale  "  {yoma-ku^ra).  A  very  beautiful  stag  Iskikc). 
with  eight-branched  antlers,  inhabita  the  temote  woodlands,  and 
there  are  five  species  of  antelt^  {kamo-skika)  which  are  found  in 
the  highest  and  least  accessible  parts  of  the  mountains.  Domestk 
animals  have  for  representatives  the  horse  (mi*ui),  a  small  beast  witk 
little  beauty  of  form  though  possessing  much  hardihood  and  endu- 
rance; the  ox  (ujAi),  mainly  a  beast  of  burden  or  draught:  the  pig 
ibuta),  very  occasionally;  the  dog  (ina),  an  unsightly  and  usefess 
brute;  the  cat  (ivAo).  with  a  stump  in  lieu  of  a  tail;  barndoor  fowl 
(niisa-Ufri),  ducks  {ahiro)  and  pigeons  {hato).  The  turkey  (ikidd- 
ttuncko)  and  the  goose  ^ackd)  have  been  introduced  but  are  little 
appreciated  as  yet. 

Although  so-called  singing  birds  exist  in  tolerable  numbers,  those 
worthy  oTthe  name  of  songster  are  few.  Emi.iently  first  is  a  species 
of  nightingale  ^uguiru),  which,  though  smaller  than  its  congener  of 
the  west,  is  gifted  with  exquisitely  modulated  flute-like  notes  of 
considerable  range.  The  uguisu  is  a  dainty  bird  in  the  matter  of 
temperature.  After  May  it  retires  from  the  low-lying  regions  and 
gradually  ascends  to  higher  altitudes  as  midsummer  approaches. 
A  variety  of  the  cuckoo  called  kotologisu  {Cuculus  paiioaphaius)  in 
imitation  of  the  sound  of  its  voice,  is  heard  as  an  accompaniment  of 
the  utvisu,  and  there  are  4lso  three  other  specie^,  the  kakkidtri 

iCtutuus  canorus),  the  tsutsu-dori  {C.  htmalayanus) ,  and  the  mas»- 
akari,  orjutcki  {C.  kypterythrus).  To  these  the  lark,  kiban{AtamdM 
japonica),  joins  its  voice,  and  the  cooing  of  the  pigeon  (Aalo)  is 
supplemented  by  the  twittering  of  the  ubiquitous  sparrow  (jtMaaw), 
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*bae  «vcr  an  an  haard  iha  ravcoui  caw  of  the  raven  (kansu)  and 
the  banh  icnam  o(  the  kite  (tombt).  between  which  and  the  raven 
dwK  is  perpetual  feud.    The  falcon  (taka),  always  an  honoured  bird 
ia  Japan,  wheic  (roin  time  imneinorial  hawking  haa  been  an  ariato- 
cratic  DaMime.  a  oMomon  enough,  and  io  im  the  aparrow-hawk 
(Jboi'tab).  but  the  eagle  {wcski)  affects  solitude.     Two  English 
oraitbologists,  BUIdaton  and  Pryer.  are  the  recoaniied  authorities 
OD  the  birds  of  Japan,  and  in  a  contribution  to  the  TmuaOums  ef 
Ik  Atiatie  SociHy  «/  Japcn  (vol.  x.)  tbey  have  enumerated  359 
■peciei.    Surllngs  {muku-dori)  are  numerous,  and  ao  are  the  wag- 
uU  \ukirti).  the  awallow  {Uubame)  the  martin  (ten),  the  woodchat 
(moth)  and  the  jay  ^akam  or  haski-dori),  but  the  nucp^  (l^raw), 
tbougli  cooftnon  in  China,  is  rare  in  japan.  Blackbirds  and  tnruahcs 
are  not  found,  nor  any  apedes  of  parrot,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  hoopoe  iyatn^fukira),  the  red-breast  {komadori),  the  blue- 
bird (rsn),  the  wren  (inu»<4aia«).  the  golden'crested  wren  {iiedaki), 
the  folden-eagte  (inU'Waski),  the  finch  (fcma),  the  longtailcd  rose- 
fiach  ibenimashiluh  the  ouael — brown  (akakara),  du&lcy  (imgwaft) 
and  water  {kama-gamsu) — the   kingfiaher   ikamastmi),  the  crake 
(kttac)  and  the  tomtit  (tare).    Among  ffame-birda  there  are  the 
quail  (sttra),  the  heatbcock  («s»-ra«U).  the  ptamittan  (<a»-r««ciU 
or  lu-yama^dori),  the  woodcock  (kodo-ikifi),  the  anipe  (to-fiUn) — 
with  two  tpecial  species,  the  solitary  smpe  (jittMO-tMcO  and  the 
liaiated  snipe  (Muma-skiti'h^nd  the  pheasant  (fcvi).    0(  the  last 
there  are  two  species,  the  kiji  proper,  a  bird  presenting  no  remark- 
able (eatorea.  and  the  copper  pheasant,  a  magni6cent  bird  with 
irfumage  of  dazzling  beauty.     ConspicuouB  above  all  others,  not 
ody  for  grace  of  form  but  also  for  the  immemoriat  attention  paid 
to  them  bv  Japanese  aniats.  are  the  crane  (tnni)  and  the  heron 
(»{t).    Of  tne  crsne  there  are  ^ven  apecies.  the  auteliest  and  most 
beautiful  being  the  Crus  japotKntU  {faiuhd  or  Ianck6-mru),  which 
Hands  some  5  ft  high  and  has  pure  white  (^umage  with  a  red  crown, 
Uack  tail-feathers  and  black  upper  neck.     It  is  a  sacred  bird,  and 
it  shares  with  the  tortoise  the  honour  ofbetng  an  emblemof  longevity. 
The  other  ^)ectes  are  the  (tomoiaetle  crane  (anADO-awra),  the  black 
cnoe  {ftwo'tmm  or  naumi-ntm,  tJt.  Crus  cinerea ) ,  t  he  Crus  Uueaucken 

iiusa-ssrs).  the  Cms  monachus  {nabe-9uru).  and  the  white  crone 
fAtr»>SMrv).  The  Japanese  include  in  this  category  the  stork 
U»rs),  but  it  may  be  aatd  to  have  disappeared  from  the  island. 
The  heron  (sarO  constitutes  a  charming  feature  in  a  Japanese  land- 
tcape.  cq)edaTly  the  silver  heron  (sAira<i(i^),  which  displays  its 
briluant  white  plumage  in  the  rice-fields  from  spring  to  early 
aatamn.  The  night-heron  (xoi'Sap)  ia  very  common.  Besides 
these  waden  there  are  plover  Ukidori) ;  golden  imt^na-rmro  or  ai- 
P"*);  nay  (tfstara) ;  riiwed  (5Atr«-cJkktariji ;  spur-winged  (A«rO  and 
nartiag  a  aaad-plover  (i«arti-cAidon):  sand-pipers— green  (oiAiVo- 
tkip)  and  spoon-billed  {ken-skigi) — and  water-hens  (SaH\.  Amons 
swimming  tnrda  the  moat  numeroua  are  the  gull  ikamome),  of  which 
many  vanetiet  are  found:  the  cormorant  (u) — which  is  trained  by 
the  Japaneae  (or  fiahing  purposes--«nd  multitudinous  flocks  of 
■ikl<teeae  (fois)  and  wild^ucks  {kamo),  from  thcbeautifulmandarin- 
dnck  (wJbi-SsrO*  emblem  of  conjugal  fidelity,  to  teal  {kogamo)  and 
widgeon  {kidori-game)  of  several  species.  Creat  preserves  of  wild- 
dock  and  teal  used  to  be  a  frequent  feature  in  the  porks  atUcbed  to 
the  feudal  castles  of  old  Japan,  when  a  peculiar  method  of  netting 
the  birds  or  striking  them  with  falcons  was  a  favourite  aristocratic 
pastime.  A  few  of  such  preserves  stilt  exist,  and  it  is  noticeable 
rhat  in  the  Patace-moata  01  T6ky0  all  kinds  of  water-birds,  attracted 
by  the  absolute  immunity  they  enjoy  there,  assemble  in  countless 
Bumbers  at  the  approach  oS  winter  ahd  remain  until  the  following 
sprint,  wh^ly  inoiHerent  to  the  dose  proximity  of  the  dty. 

Of  reptiles  Japan  has  only  30  apedea,  and  among  them  is  included 
the  marine  turtle  ^Mmt-game)  which  can  scarcely  m  said  to  frequent 
her  waters,  since  it  ia  seen  only  at  rare  intervals  on  the  aouthern 
coast.  This  is  even  truer  of  the  larger  spedcs  (the  sk^gakubo,  i.e. 
Ckdmtia  aphale).  Both  are  highly  valued  for  the  sake  of  the  shell, 
which  haa  always  been  a  favourite  material  for  ladles'  combs  and 
hairpins.  By  carefully  selecting  certain  portions  and  welding 
them  together  in  a  perfectly  flawless  mass,  a  pure  amber-coloured 
object  u  obtained  at  heavy  cost-  Of  the  fresh-water  tortoise  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  i%pbon  {Trionyt  japontca)  and  the  kamt-iuhko 
(Emyt  vulgaris  japonua).  The  latter  is  one  of  the  Jafianesc  emblems 
o(  longevity.  It  is  often  depicted  with  a  flowing  tail,  which  appendix 
attests  dose  observation  ofnature;  for  the  mino-gamt,  as  it  is  called, 
represents  a  tortoise  to  which,  in  the  course  of  many  scores  of  years, 
confervac  have  attached  themselves  so  as  to  form  an  appendage  of 
kmg  green  lodes  as  the  creature  swims  about-  Sea-snalm  occasion- 
ally nuke  their  way  to  Japan,  being  cairied  thither  by  the  Black 
Current  (Kuro  Shiwo)  and  the  monsoon,  but  they  must  be  regarded 
as  merely  fortuitous  visitors.  There  are  10  spedes  of  Uind-snakes 
(MO,  among  which  one  only  (the  MOMiuJk*,  or  Triganoupkaius 
Blcmkff^O  a  venomous.  The  others  for  the  most  part  frequent 
the  rice-fields  and  live  upon  frogs.  The  largest  is  the  aodaisho 
{Elapkis  mrgatus),  s^ich  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  5  ft.,  but  is 
quite  harmless.  Lizards  (tokage).  frogs  Ikawiuu  or  kaent),  toads 
(tkogflytrn)  and  newts  {imori)  are  plentiful,  and  much  curiosity 
attachie*  to  a  giant  salamander  (jaifsao-iaiw,  called  also  kasekai  and 
other  names  accx)rding  to  kxalities),  which  reaches  to  a  length  of 
\  ft.,  and  (according  to  Rein)  is  closely  rented  to  the  Andrias 
i  of  the  Oeningeo  straU. 
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as  surTDundinqi  the  Japaneae  islands  nuy  be  called  a  resort 
,  for,  in  addition  to  numerous  species  which  abide  there 
permanently,  there  are  migatory  kinds,  coming  and  going  with  the 
monsoons  and  with  the  great  ocean  streams  that  set  to  and  from  the 
shores.  In  winter,  for  eaami^e,  when  the  northern  monsoon  begins 
to  blow,  numbers  c^  denizens  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  swim  southward- 
to  the  moregenial  waters  of  north  Japan;  and  in  summer  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Malayan  archtpeli^  send  to  her  southern  coasts  a 
crowd  of  emigranta  which  turn  homeward  again  at  the  approach  of 
winter.  It  thua  (alls  out  that  In  spite  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
&sh  coiisumed  as  food  or  used  as  fertilittrs  year  after  year  by  the 
Japanese,  the  seas  remain  as  richly  atocked  as  ever.  N  ine  orders  of 
nshca  have  been  distinguished  as  the  ptacifauna  of  Japanese  waters. 
They  may  be  found  carefully  catalogued  with  all  their  ioduded 
apeciea  in  Rein's  Japan^  and  highljr  interesting  researches  by  Japan- 
ese physiographtsts  are  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  College  of 
Sdence  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyd.  Briefly,  the  chief 
fish  of  Japan  are  the  bream  (/ai),  the  perch  Isuzuki),  the  mullet  (Aorat. 
the  rock-fiah  {katataU),  the  grunter  (oni-O'kou),  the  mackerel  iaaba), 
the  sword-fish  (.taeki'uwo),  the  wrasse  ikusabi),  the  haddock  (tera). 
the  flounder  {karei),  and  its  congeners  the  sole  (kirmu)  and  the 
turbot  (tMf-|are«),  the  shad  (nainasti),  the  salmon  (sAoAt ).  the  masm, 
the  carp  (m).  the /am,  the  gold  fish  ikingyo).  the  goU  carp  (At^aO. 
the  loach  {dojo),  the  herring  (iiMA*ii),ther««u&i(C/«pcamefati«s<icla), 
the  eel  {Knagi),  the  conger  eel  (anogo),  the  coffer-6sh  (AaAo-wwo), 
the/agH  (Tetrod^n),  the  ai  {PUcoglossus  aitivelu).  the  aayori(/fnin>- 
ampkms  tayon),  the  ahark  (same),  the  dogBsh  {mammka^tame),  the 
rav  (r>rthe  sturgeon  (cAA-sosm)  and  the  Maguiv  {Tkymumt  sibi) 

The  insect  life  erf  Japan  broadly  corresponds  with  that  of  temperatt 
regions  in  Europe.  But  there  are  also  a  number  of  tropical  spedes, 
notably  amon;  butterflies  and  beetles.  The  latter^-for  which^be 
generic  term  tn  Japan  is  mauAi  or  AaifAti-^nclude  some  beautiful 
apecies,  from  the  "  jewel  beetle  "  (fama-iaMxAi),  the  "  gold  beetle  " 
(aagoiM-mtuAi)  and  the  Ckrysockroa  Julgidissima,  which  glow  and 
sparkle  with  the  brilliancy  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  to  the  jet 
black  UelaHauster  chirunsis,  which  seems  to  have  been  fashioiied 
out  (rf  lacquer  spotted  with  white.  There  is  also  a  giant  naaicornoua 
beetle.  Among  butterflies  (ckdekd)  Rein  gives  prominence  to  the 
broad-winged  kind  (Papitia),  which  recall  tropical  brilliancy.  One 
{Papilio  madlentus)  is  peculiar  to  Japan.  Many  others  seem  to  be 
practically  identical  with  European  species.  That  is  especially  true 
of  the  moths  (yach^,  100  §pecit»  of  which  have  been  identifted  with 
English  types.  There  are  seven  large  silk-moths,  of  which  two  only 
{Bombyx  mori  and  Antktnta  yama-mai)  are  employed  in  producing 
silk.  Fishing  lines  are  manufactured  from  the  cocoona  of  the 
genjiki-muski  {CaliguU  UspoHtca),  which  is  one  of  the  commonest 
moths  in  the  islands.  Wasps,  bees  and  homeU,  genericalty  known 
as  katki.  differ  little  from  their  Europeavi  types,  except  that  they  are 
somewhat  larger  and  more  alugcish.  The  gad-fly  (oAw),  the  house- 
fly i.^\L  the  mosquito  (Ao),  thenea  (nami)  and  occasionally  the  bed- 
bug (called  by  the  Japaneae  Aora-miaAi  because  it  is  believed  to  be 
imported  from  China),  are  all  fully  represented,  and  the  dragon-fly 
{}omhd)  presents  itaelf  in  immense  numbers  at  certain  seasons. 
Grasshoppers  (haUa)  are  abundant,  and  one  kind  {inago)^  which 
frequent  the  rice-6elds  when  the  cereal  ia  ripening,  are  caught  and 
fried  in  oil  as  an  article  of  food.  On  the  moors  in  late  summer  the 
mantis  (Aama-AtW-miuAO  is  commonly  met  with,  and  the  cricket 
(Atirsft)  and  the  cockroach  abound.  Particulariy  obcmsive  ia  the 
cicada  (smH),  of  which  there  are  many  spedes.  Its  strident  voice 
is  heard  most  loudly  at  times  of  great  heat,  when  the  song  of  the 
birds  is  hushed.  The  dragon-fly  and  the  cicada  afford  ceaseless 
entertainment  to  the  Japanese  boy.  He  catches  them  by  means  of 
a  rod  smeared  with  bird-lime,  and  then  tying  a  fine  string  under  thdr 
wings,  he  flies  them  at  its  end.  Spiders  abound,  from  a  eiant  spedes 
to  one  of  the  minutest  dimensions,  and  the  tree-bug  is  always  ready 
to  make  a  destructive  lodgment  in  any  sickly  tree-stem.  The 
scorpion  {sasort)  exists  but  is  not  poisonous. 

Japanese  rivers  and  lakes  are  the  habitatidh  <A  several — seven  Or 
eight— ipedes  of  freshwater  crab  (Aani),  which  live  in  holes  on  the 
shore  and  emerge  in  the  day-time,  often  moving  to  considerable 
disUnocs  from  thdr  homes.  Shrimps  {kawa-tin)  also  are  found  in 
the  rivers  and  rice-fields.  These  shrimps  as  well  as  a  large  spedes 
of  crab— nwHs^MHt — serve  the  people  as  an  article  of  food,  but 
the  small  crabs  which  live  in  holes  have  no  recognized  raistm  ^  Urt. 
In  Japan,  aa  elsewhere,  the  prindpal  crusucea  are  found  in  the  aea. 
Fk>cks  of  lupa  and  other  spedes  swim  in  the  wake  of  the  tropical 
fishes  which  move  towards  Japan  at  certain  seasons.  Naturally 
these  migratory  crabs  are  not  limited  to  Japanese  waters.  Milne 
Edwards  has  identified  ten  spedes  which  occur  in  Australian  seas 
also,  and  Rein  nentions.  as  belonging  to  the  same  category, 
the  "  helmet-crab  "  or  "  hcxae-shoe  crab  "  {kabuto-gani,  Limulus 
hngispina  Hoeven).  Very  remarkable  is  the  giant  roAa-aiAi— 
long  legs  (AfacrocA«ir«j  Kaempferi),  which  has  legs  l\  metreslon|e 
and  is  found  in  the  seas  of  Japan  and  the  Malay  arcnipelaga  Theie 
is  no  lobster  on  the  coasts  of  Japan,  but  there  are  various  apedes 
of  cray-fish  {Palinnnu  and  Scyilams)  the  prindpal  of  which,  under 
the  names  of  tH-ebi  (Patinurus  Japcnicus)  and  kvruma-tbt  (Penaeia 
canalieulatus)  are  greatly  prized  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Already  in  1882,  Dunker  in  his  Ind*x  MoUnseenm  Maris  Japvmiet 
enumerated  nearly  laoo  species  of  marine  moUuaca  found  m  the 
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Japanese  archipelago,  and  several  others  have  since  then  been  added 
to  the  list.  As  for  the  land  and  fresh-water  molluscs,  come  300  of 
which  are  known,  they  are  mainly  kindred  with  those  of  China  and 
Siberia,  tropical  and  Indian  forms  bein^  exceptional.  There  are 
57  species  w  Helix  (maimaitsvburi,  dedtmtuhi,  kaialsumuri  or kwaiyA) 
and  as  of  Ctaurilia  (kijeru-toi  or  pipe-snail),  including  the  two 
largest  snails  in  Japan,  namely  the  CI.  hiarlensi  and  the  Ci.  Yeiuh 
kamtnsis,  which  atuin  to  a  len^h  of  58  mm.  and  44  mm.  respec- 
tively. The  mussel  {i-no-kai)  is  well  represented  by  the  species 
Numa-fai  (marsh-musael),  kaTOSu-iai  (raven-mussel),  tumisori-pti 
(razor-mussel),  skij\mi-no-kai  iCoroicyia),  of  which  there  are  mne 
species,  &c.  Unlike  the  land-moiluscs,  the  great  majority  of  Japaneae 
sea-molluscs  are  akin  to  those  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Malay 
archipelago.  Some  of  them  extend  westward  aa  far  as  the  Red  Sea. 
The  best  known  and  moat  frequent  forms  are  the  onri  {Tapes 
pkilippinarum),  the  kamanri  {iieretrix  luwria),  the  baka  {Mtutra 
stdcataria),  the  aka-tai  {Scapkarca  inflaia),  the  kaki  (oyster),  the 
oiRi^t  {Hatiotis  japonica),  the  sam  (Turbo  comutus),  the  hora-iai 
(TrUattium  Iritonius),  &c.     Among  the  cephalopods  several  are  of 

Kat   value  as  anicles  of  food,  f.e.  the  suntm*  {Onyckolktutkij 
nltsii),  the  tako  (oaopus),  the  skidako  (Eledone),  the  ika  (Sepia) 
and  the  tako-fun*  (Argonauta). 

GreefT  enumerates,  as  denizens  of  Japanese  seaa,  26  kinds  of  sea- 
urchins  {fiue  or  uMt)  and  I3  of  starfish  {kiiode  or  tako-mhmakura). 
These,  like  the  moltusca,  indicate  the  influence  of  the  Kuro  Shiwo 
and  the  south-west  monsoon,  for  they  have  close  affinity  with  species 
found  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans.  For  edible  purposes  the 
most  valuable  of  the  Japanese  echinoderms  is  the  sea-slu^  or  bUhe 
4e  mer  (namako),  which  is  greatly  appreciated  and  formsan  iniFwrtant 
staple  of  export  to  China.  Rein  writes:  "  Very  remarkable  in  con* 
ncxion  with  the  starfishes  is  the  occurrence  of  AtUrias  rubens  on 
the  Japanese  coast.  This  creature  displays  an  almost  unexampled 
frequency  and  extent  of  distribution  in  the  whole  North  Sea,  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Baltic,  near  the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Greco- 
land  ancl  the  English  coasts,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  charac- 
teristic North  Sei  echinoderm  form.  Towards  the  south  this  star- 
fish disappears,  it  seems,  completely:  for  it  is  not  yet  known  with 
ceruinty  to  exist  either  in  the  Mediterranean  or  in  the  southern 

fsru  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  others  also  Aslerias  rubtns  is  not 
nown — and  then  it  suddenly  reappears  in  Japan.  Arckastcr 
typicus  has  a  pretty  wide  distribution  over  the  Indian  Ocean;  other 
Aiurida*  of  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  be  confined  to  its 
shores." 

Japan  is  not  rich  in  corals  and  sponges.  Her  most  interesting 
contributions  are  crust-corals  {Cortonidat,  CoraUium,  Isis,  &c.), 
and  especiallv  flint-sponses,  catted  by  the  Japanese  koski-tai  and 
known  as  "  glass-coral  "  \HyaLmemt  sieboldM).  These  last  have  not 
been  found  anywhere  except  at  the  entrance  tA  the  Bay  of  T6ky6 
at  a  depth  of  sotne  aoo  fathoms. 

n.— The  Peopli 

Pff^a/WB.— The  population  was  a3  follows  on  the  31SI  of 
December  1907: —  Population 

per 
Population.  Males.        Females.        T<^s.       sq.  m. 

Japan  proper  .  .  34,601.658  34,172.627  48,774.285  J30 
Formosa  (Taiwan)  1.640,778  1,476,137  3,116,915  334 
Sakhalin  .    .     .        7,175  3,631         10,806       o-i 


Totals 


36,349.6>>  2S>652>395  5it902.oo6 


The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  incretse  in  the  four 
quadrennial  periods  between  1891  and  1907  in  Japan  proper. — 

Average  Population 

Year.  Males.  Females.         Totals,    increase  per 

per  cent.  sq.  m. 
1891  .  -  20,563,416     20,155,361  '40,7x8.677     109  373 

1895  .  .  31,345,750     30,904,870     42,370,630     1-09  286 

1899   .    .    33,330,112      21,930,540     44,360,65a      1*14  399 

1903  .   .  33.601,640     23,13>>236     46.732,876     1.54  316 

1907  .  .  34,601,658     34,172.627     48,774.285     1-13  330 

The  population  of  Formosa  (Taiwan)  during  the  ten-year 
period  1898-1907  grew  as  follows:— 

Average    Population 
Year.  Malea.         Fema^       Totals,    incroasc       per 

per  cent.  .  sq.  m. 

1898  -        l,307.4»8     1.157.539     2,464.967      —  182 

190^  1,513,380     1^12.067     3,82SJ47     2-70  309 

1907  .         1,640.778     1.476.137     3.116,915     3-37  334 


According  to  quasi-hittorical  records,  the  population  of  the  empire 
in  the  year  a.d.  610  was  4,9S8,843,  and  m  736  it  had  Krown  to 
8.631,770.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  reliance  may  be  placed 
on  these  figures,  but  from  the  ibih  century,  when  the  name  of  every 
subject  had  to  be  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  a  temple  as  a  measure 
against  his  adoption  of  Christianity,  a  tolerably  trustworthy  census 
could  always  be  uken.  The  returns  thus  obuined  show  that  from 
the  year  1^33  until  1846  the  population  remained  almost  stationary, 
the  figure  in  the  former  year  being  26,065,432,  and  thai  in  the  latter 


year  a6,907,635.     There  had,  indeed,  been  five  periods  of  declining 
population  in  that  i  *    '  •    .  ~ 

1744,  1 759-1 76a,  17. _ 
1873,  when 'the  census  showed  a  lotafof  33,110,825,  the  population 


population  in  that  interval  of  124  years,  namely,  the  periods  17^ 
1744,  I7?9-I76a,  1773-*1774.  1791-1703,  and  1844-18^.     But  after 


grew  steadily,  its  increment  between  1 873  and  1 898  inclusive,  a  period 
of  27  years,  being  10,649,990.  Such  a  rate  of  increase  invests  the 
question  of  subsistence  with  great  importance.  In  former  times  the 
area  of  land  under  cultivation  increased  in  a  marked  degree.  Returns 
prepared  at  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century  showed  2!  million  acres 
unoer  crops,  whereas  the  hgure  in  i  B^  was  over  8  million  acres.  But 
th-  devL'lopniriit  of  means  of  subsistence  has  been  outstripped  by 
the  gruwtlt  uf  [topulation  in  recent  years.  Thus,  during  the  period 
between  1899  and  1007  the  population  received  an  increment  of 
11-6%  whereas  the  lood-prooucing  area  Increased  by  only  4-4%. 
This  discrepanry  caused  anxiety  at  one  time,  but  large  fields  suitable 
for  colonization  have  been  opened  in  Sakhalin,  Korea,  Manchuria 
and  Formosa,  m  that  the  problem  of  subsistence  has  ceased  to  be 
troublesome.  The  birth-rate,  talcing  the  average  of  the  decennial 
period  ended  1907.  is  1-05%  of  the  population,  and  the  death-rate 
IS  305.  Malei  exceed  females  in  the  ratio  of  3%  approximately 
But  this  rule  <l<)eB  not  hold  after  the  age  of  65,  where  for  every  100 
females  only  83  males  are  found.  The  Japanese  arc  of  low  stature 
aa  compared  uith  the  inhabitanu  of  Western  Europe:  about  16% 
of  the  aJutt  males  are  below  5  ft.  But  there  arc  evidences  of 
steady  improvement  in  this  respect.  Thus,  during  the  period  of  ten 
years  between  1893  and  190a,  it  was  found  that  the  percentage  of 
recruits  of  5  ft.  j}  in.  and  upward  grew  from  1009  to  13-67,  ^he  rate 
of  increase  having  been  remarkably  steady;  and  the  percentage  of 
those  under  5  ft.  declined  from  ao'3i  to  i6ao. 

Towns. — There  are  in  Japan  33  towns  having  a  population  of 
over  50.000,  and  there  are  76  having  a  population  ol  over  so.ooOl 
The  larger  towns,  their  populations  ana  tne  growth  of  the  latter 
during  the  five-year  period  commencing  with  1898  were  as  follow  ;— 


Urban  PorutATioNs 
1898. 

T5lcy0 1,440,131 

Osaka 831.335 

Ki6to 353.U9 

Nagoya      ......  344.145 

Kobe 315,780 

Yokohama 193.76a 

Hiroshima iaa.306 

Nagasaki 107,433 

Kanatawa 83,595 

Sendai 83.335 

Hakodate 78,040 

Fukuoka 66.190 

Wakavama 63,667 

Tokushima 61,501 

Kumamoto  61J163 

Toyama 59>5Sa 

Okayama 58,035 

Otaru 56,961 

Kagoshima 53.481 

Niigau S3<S66 

Sakai          50,303 

Sapporo — ^^ 

Kure ___ 

Sasebo ^— — 


1903. 

i.795.i»« 
988,300 
379,404 
384,839 
283.839 
324.776 
"3.545 
151.7*7 
97.548 

70.10T 

67.90» 

Sins 

80.140 

55.J04 
"J,8a5 


62,! 
Sa,607 

The  growth  of  Kure  and  Saicbo  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  become  the  sites  of  large  ship-building  yards,  the  property  or 
the  state. 

The  number  of  houses  in  Japan  at  the  end  of  1903,  when  the  census 
was  last  taken,  was  8,775,544,  the  average  numoer  of  inmates  in 
each  house  being  thus  5-5. 

Physical  CkaraelcrUlks.— The  best  authoiities  arc  agreed  that 
the  Japanese  people  do  not  diiler  physicaKy  from  their  Korean 
and  Chinese  oeigbbouts  as  much  as  the  inhabitants  of  northeta 
Europe  differ  from  those  of  southern  Europe.  It  is  true  that  the 
Japanese  are  shorter  in  stature  than  either  the  Chinese  or  the 
Koreans.  Thus  the  average  height  of  the  Japanese  male  is 
only  J  ft.  3)  in.,  and  that  of  the  female  4  ft.  loj  in.,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  the  Koreans  and  the  northern  Chinese  the  correspond- 
ing figures  for  males  arc  5  ft.  5I  in.  and  5  ft.  7  in.  respectively. 
Yet  in  other  physical  characteristics  the  Japanese,  the  Korcaos 
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and  the  Chiime  roemUe  etdi  otBer'ao'doady  Uiat,  under 
■imiUr  conditions  as  to  costume  and  coiSun,  no  appreciable 
diSerence  is  apparent.  Thus  since  it  has  become  tlie  (asbion  for 
Chinese  studenU  to  flock  to  the  schools  and  coUegcs  of  Japan, 
there  adopting,  as  do  their  Japanese  fellow^students,  Ocadental 
garmeDts  and  methods  of  hairdnssing,  the  distinction  of  nation- 
ality ceases  to  be  perceptible.  The  most  ezbaustire  anthro- 
pological stvdy  of  the  Japanese  has  been  made  by  Dr  E.  Bactz 
(emeritus  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Imperial  Univenity  of 
Tokyo),  who  enumerates  the  following  sub-divisions  of  the  race 
inhabiting  the  Japanese  Islands.  The  fiist  and  most  important 
is  the  Manchn-Korean  type;  that  is  to  say,  the  type  which  prevails 
in  north  China  and  in  Korea.  This  is  leen  specially  among  the 
upper  classes  in  Japan.  Its  characteristics  are  exceptional 
taUnesa  combined  with  slenderoeas  and  elegance  of  figure;  a  face 
somewhat  long,  without  any  special  prominence  of  the  cheek-, 
bones  but  having  more  or  Jess  ofilique  eyes,  sa  aquiline  nose; 
a  slightly  receding  chin,  largish  upper  teeth;  a  long  neck;  a 
narrow  chest;  a  long  trunk,  and  delicately  shsped,  small  haiids 
with  long,  slender  fingers.  The  most  plausible  hypothesis  is  that 
men  of  this  type  are  descendants  of  Korean  colonists  who,  in 
prehistoric  times,  settled  in  the  province  of  Izumo,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Japan,  having  made  their  way  thither  from  the  Korean 
pemnsula  by  the  island  of  Oki.  being  carried  by  the  cold  current 
whidi  flows  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Korea.  The  second  type 
is  the  Mongol  It  is  not  very  frequently  found  in  Japan,  per- 
haps because,  under  favourable  social  conditions,  it  tends  to 
pass  into  the  Manchu-Korean  type.  Its  representative  has  a 
broad  face,  with  psominent  cheek-bones,  oblique  eyes,  a  nose 
more  or  less  Sat  and  a  wide  mocth.  The  figure  is  strongly  and 
squanly  built,  but  this  last  characteristic  can  scarcely  be  called 
typical.  There  is  no  satisfactory  theory  as  to  the  route  by  which 
the  Mongols  reached  Japan,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt 
that  they  found  their  way  thither  at  one  time.  More  Important 
than  cither  o{  these  types  as  an  element  of  the  Japanese  nation 
is  the  Malay.  Small  in  stature,  with  a  well-knit  frame,  the  cheek- 
bones prominent,  the  face  generally  txnind,  the  nose  and  neck 
short,  a  marked  tendency  to  prognathism,  the  chest  broad  and 
well  developed,  the  trunk  long,  the  hands  small  and  delicate — 
this  Malay  type  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  islands  along  the  east 
Coast  of  the  Asiatic  continent  as  well  as  in  southern  China  and 
in  the  extreme  south-west  of  Korean  peninsula.  Carried 
Doithward  by  the  warm  current  known  as  the  Kuto  Shiwo,  the 
Malays  seem  to  have  landed  in  Kitlshia — the  most  southerly 
of  the  main  Japanese  islands — whence  they  ultimately  pushed 
northward  and  conquered  their  Maadiu-Koreaa  predecessors, 
the  Irumo  colonists.  None  of  the  above  three,  however,  can  be 
fegardcd  as  the  earliest  settlers  in  Japan.  Before  them  all  was 
a  tribe  of  immigrants  who  appear  to  have  crossed  from  north- 
easters Asia  at  sa  epoch  when  the  sea  had  not  yet  dug  broad 
channels  between  the  continent  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
These  people — the  Ainu — are  usually  spoken  of  as  the  aborigines 
of  Japan.  They  once  occupied  the  whole  country,  but  were 
graduaUy  driven  northward  by  the  Mauchu-Koreaos  aad  the 
Malays,  until  only  a  mere  handful  of  them  survived  in  the 
northem  island  of  Yezo.  Like  the  Malay  and  the  Mongol  types 
they  are  short  and  thickly  biiilt,  bat  unlike  either  they  have 
prominent  brows,  bushy  locks,  round  deep-set  eyes,  long  diver- 
gent lashes,  straight  noses  and  much  hair  on  the  face  and  the 
body.  In  short,  the  Ainu  suggest  much  closer  affinity  with 
Europeans  than  does  any  other  of  the  types  that  go  to  make  up 
the  population  of  Japan.  U  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  these  traces  of  diilct*nt  elements  indicate  any  lack  of  homo- 
geneity in  the  Japanese  race.  Amalgamation  has  been  com- 
pleuly  ejected  in  the  course  of  long  centuries,  and  even  the 
Ainu,  though  the  small  surviving  remnant  of  them  now  live 
apart,  have  left  a  trace  upon  their  coaqnerora. 

The  typical  Japanese  of  the  present  day  has  certain  marked 
physical  pecnliaiities.  In  the  first  place,  the  ratio  of  the  height 
of  his  head  to  the  length  of  his  body  is  greater  than  it  is  in  Euro- 
peans. The  Englisbnian's  head  is  often  one-eighth  of  the  length 
of  bis  body  or  even  leH,  and  in  continental  Europeans,  as  a  rule. 


the  ratio  does  not  amount  to  one-seventh;  but  in  the  Japanese 
it  exceeds  the  latter  figure.  In  all  nations  men  of  short  suture 
have  relatively  large  heads,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  there 
appears  to  be  some  racial  reason  for  the  phenomenon.  Aootber 
striking  feature  is  shortness  of  legs  rehtively  to  length  of  trunk. 
In  nonhera  Europeans  the  leg  is  usually  much  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  body's  length,  but  in  Jspanese  the  ratio  is  one-half 
or  even  less,  so  that  whereas  the  Japanese,  when  seated,  looks 
almost  as  tall  as  a  European,  there  may  be  a  great  diSerence 
between  their  statures  when  both  are  standing.  This  special 
feature  has  been  attributed  to  the  Japanese  habit  of  kneeling 
instead  of  sitting,  but  investigation  shows  that  it  is  equally 
marked  in  the  working  classes  who  pass  most  of  their  time  stand- 
ing. In  Europe  the  same  physical  traits — relative  length  of 
head  and  shortness  of  legs — distinguish  the  central  race  (Alpine) 
from  the  Teutonic,  and  seem  to  indicate  an  affinity  between  the 
iormer  and  the  Mongols.  It  is  in  the  face,  however,  that  we 
find  qwdally  distinctive  traits,  namely,  in  the  eyes,  the  eye- 
lashes, the  cheekbones  and  the  beard.  Not  that  the  eyeball 
itself  differs  from  that  of  an  Occidental.  The  difference  consists 
in  the  fact  that "  the  socket  of  the  eye  is  comparatively  small  and 
shallow,  and  the  osseous  ridges  at  the  brows  being  little  marked, 
the  eye  is  less  deeply  set  than  In  the  European.  In  fact,  seen  in 
profile,  forehead  and  upper  lip  often  form  an  unbroken  line." 
Then,  again,  the  shape  of  the  eye,  as  modelled  by  the  lids,  shows 
a  striking  peculiarity  For  whereas  the  open  eye  Is  almost 
invariably  horizontal  in  the  European,  It  is  often  oblique  In  the 
Japanese  on  account  of  the  higher  level  of  the  upper  corner. 
"  But  even  apart  from  obUqueness,  the  shape  of  the  oomeri  is 
peculiar  in  the  Mongolian  eye.  The  inner  corner  is  partly 
or  entirely  covered  by  a  fold  of  the  upper  lid  continuing  more 
or  less  into  the  lower  lid.  This  fold  often  covers  also  the 
whole  free  rim  of  the  upper  lid,  so  that  the  insertion  of  the  eye- 
lashes is  hidden  "  and  the  opening  between  the  lids  is  so  narrowed 
as  to  disappear  altogether  at  the  moment  of  laughter.  As  (or 
the  eye-lashes,  not  only  are  they  comparatively  short  and  sparse, 
but  also  they  converge  Instead  of  diverging,  so  that  whereas  in  a 
European  the  free  ends  of  the  lashes  are  further  distant  from 
each  other  than  their  roots,  in  a  Japanese  they  are  nearer  t<^ 
gether.  Prominence  of  cheekbones"  is  another  special  feature, 
but  it  is  much  commoner  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  classes, 
where  elongated  faces  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  rule.  Finally, 
there  is  marked  paucity  of  hair  on  the  face  of  the  average  Japan- 
ese— apart  from  the  Ainu — and  what  hair  there  is  is  nearly 
always  straight.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  because 
the  Japanese  is  short  of  stature  and  often  finely  moulded,  he 
lacks  dtber  strength  or  endurance.  On  the  contrary,  he  possesses 
both  in  a  marked  degree,  and  his  deftness  of  finger  is  not  less 
remarkable  than  the  suppleness  and  activity  of  his  bixly. 

Uaral  Ckaracltristia. — The  most  prominent  trait  of  Japanese 
disposition  is  gaiety  of  heart.  Emphatically  of  a  laughter- 
loving  aature,  the  Japanese  passes  through  the  world  with  « 
smile  on  his  lips.  The  petty  ills  of  life  do  not  disturb  his  equa- 
nimity. He  takes  them  as  part  of  the  day's  work,  and  though  he 
sometimes  grumbles,  rarely,  if  ever,  does  he  repine.  Excep- 
tional to  this  general  rule,  however,  is  a  moo<)  of  pessimism 
which  sometimes  overtakes  youths  on  the  threshold  of  manhood. 
Finding  the  problem  of  life  insolvable,  they  abandon  the  attempt 
to  solve  it  and  take  refuge  in  the  grave.  It  seems  as  though 
there  were  always  a  number  of  young  men  hovering  on  the  brink 
of  such  suicidal  despair.  An  example  alone  is  needed  finally  to 
desttxiy  the  equilibrium.  Some  one  throws  himself  over  a 
cataract  or  leaps  into  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  immediately 
a  score  or  two  follow.  Apparently  the  more  picturesquely 
awful  the  manner  of  the  demise,  the  greater  iu  attractive  force. 
The  thing  is  not  a  product  of  insanity,  as  the  term  is  usually 
interpreted;  letters  always  left  behind  by  the  victims  prove 
them  to  have  been  In  full  possession  of  their  reasoning  faculties 
up  to  the  last  moment.  Some  observers  lay  the  blame  ai  the 
door  of  Buddhism,  a  creed  which  promotes  pessimism  by  beget- 
ting the  anchorite,  the  ascetic  and  the  shuddering  believer  in 
seven  heHs,    But  Buddhism  did  ae*  foroerl}'  prodifc  such 
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inddents,  and,  for  the  lot,  the  faith  of  Shaka  has  little  amy 
ovei  the  student  mind  in  Japan.  The  phenomenon  is  modem: 
it  is  not  an  outcome  of  Japanese  nature,  nor  yet  of  Buddliist 
teaching,  but  is  due  to  the  stress  of  endeavouring  to  reach  the 
standards  of  Western  acquirement  with  grievously  inadequate 
equipment,  opportunities  and  resources.  In  order  to  support 
himself  and  pay  his  academic  fees  many  a  Japanese  has  to  fall 
into  the  ranks  of  the  physical  labourer  during  a  part  of  each  day 
or  night.  Ill-nourished,  over-worked  and,  it  may  be,  disap- 
pointed, he  finds  the  struggle  intolerable  and  so  passes  out  into 
the  darkness.  But  he  is  not  a  normal  type.  The  normal  type  is 
light-hearted  and  buoyant.  One  naturally  expects  to  find,  and 
one  does  find,  that  this  moral  sunshine  is  associated  with  good 
temper.  The  Japanese  is  exceptionally  serene.  Irascibility  is 
regarded  as  permissible  in  sickly  children  only:  grown  people 
are  supposed  to  be  superior  to  displays  of  impatience.  But 
there  is  a  limit  of  imperturbability,  and  when  that  limit  is 
reached,  the  subsequent  passion  is  desperately  vehemenL  It 
has  been  said  that  these  traits  go  to  make  the  Japanese  soldier 
what  he  is.  The  hardships  of  a  campaign  cause  him  little  suffer- 
ing since  he  never  frets  over  them,  but  the  hour  of  combat  finds 
him  forgetful  of  everything  save  victory.  In  the  case  of  the 
military  class — and  prior  to  the  Restoration  of  1867  the  term 
"  military  class  "  was  synonymous  with  "  educated  class  " — 
this  spirit  of  stoicism  was  built  up  by  precept  on  a  solid  basis  of 
heredity.  The  lamurai  (soldier)  learned  that  his  first  charac- 
teristic must  be  to  suppress  all  outward  displays  of  emotion. 
Pain,  pleasure,  passion  and  peril  must  all  find  him  unperturbed. 
The  supreme  test,  satisfied  so  frequently  as  to  be  commonplace, 
was  a  shocking  form  of  suicide  performed  with  a  placid  mien. 
This  capacity,  coupled  with  readiness  to  sacrifice  life  at  any 
moment  on  the  altar  of  country,  fief  or  honour,  made  a  remark- 
ably heroic  character.  On  the  other  hand,  some  observers  hold 
that  the  education  of  this  stoicism  was  effected  at  the  cost  of  the 
feelings  it  sought  to  conceal.  In  support  of  that  theory  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  average  Japanese,  man  or  woman,  will  re- 
count a  death  or  some  other  calamity  in  his  own  family  with  a 
perfectly  calm,  if  not  a  smiling,  face.  Probably  there  is  a  measure 
of  truth  in  the  criticism.  Feelings  Cannot  be  habitually  hidden 
without  being  more  or  less  blunted.  But  here  another  Japanese 
trait  presents  itself — politeness.  There  is  no  more  polite  nation 
in  the  world  than  the  Japanese.  Whether  in  real  courtesy  of 
heart  they  excel  Occidentals  may  be  open  to  doubt,  but  in  all 
the  forms  of  comity  they  are  unrivalled.  Now  one  of  the  car- 
dinal rules  of  politeness  is  to  avoid  burdening  a  stranger  with  the 
weight  of  one's  own  woes.  Therefore  a  mother,  passing  from  the 
chamber  which  has  just  witnessed  her  paroxysms  of  grief,  will 
describe  calmly  to  a  stranger — especially  a  foreigner — the  death 
of  her  only  child.  The  same  suppression  of  emotional  display 
in  public  is  observed  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  Youths  and 
maidens  maintain  towards  each  other  a  demeanour  of  reserve 
and  even  indifference,  from  which  it  has  been  confidently  affirmed 
that  love  does  not  exist  in  Japan.  The  truth  is  that  in  no  other 
country  do  so  many  dual  suicides  occur — suicides  of  a  man  and 
woman  who,  unable  to  be  united  in  this  world,  go  to  a  union 
beyond  the  grave.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  love  as  a  prelude 
10  marriage  finds  only  a  small  place  in  Japanese  ethics.  Mar- 
riages in  the  g^eat  majority  of  cases  are  arranged  with  little 
reference  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties  concerned.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  coigug^  fidelity  must  suffer  from  such  a  custom. 
It  does  suffer  seriously  in  the  case  of  the  husband,  but  emphati- 
cally not  in  the  case  of  the  wife.  Even  ^ugh  she  be  cog- 
nisant—as  she  often  is— of  her  husband's  extra-marital  relations, 
she  abates  nothing  of  the  duty  which  she  has  been  taught  to 
regard  as  the  first  canon  of  female  ethics.  From  many  points  of 
view,  indeed,  there  is  no  more  beautiful  type  of  character  than 
that  of  the  Japanese  woman.  She  is  entirely  unselfish;  exqui- 
utely  modest  without  being  anything  of  a  prude^  abounding  in 
intelligence  which  is  never  obscured  by  egoism;  patient  in  the 
hour  of  suffering;  strong  in  time  of  afBiction;  a  faithful  wife;  a 
loving  moibcr;  a  good  daughter;  and  capable,  as  history  shows, 
of  heroism  rivalling  that  of  the  stronger  sex.    Aa  to  the  question 


of  sexual  virtue  and  morality  in  Japan,  grounds  for  a  conclusive 
verdict  are  hard  to  find.  In  the  interests  of  hygiene  prostitution 
is  licensed,  aiul  that  fact  is  by  many  critics  construed  as  proof  of 
tolerance.  But  licensing  is  associated  with  strict  segregation, 
and  it  results  that  the  great  dties  are  conspicuously  free  from 
evidences  of  vice,  and  that  the  streets  may  be  traversed  by  women 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  with  perfect  impunity  and  with- 
out fear  of  encountering  offensive  spectacles.  The  ratio  of 
marriages  is  approximately  846  per  thousand  um'ts  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  ratio  of  divorces  ia  z  •  36  per  thousand.  There  are 
thusabauti6divorcesforevery  hundred  marriages.  Divorces  take 
place  chiefly  among  the  lower  ordets.who  frequently  treat  marriage 
merely  as  a  test  of  a  couple's  suitability  to  be  helpmates  in  the 
stfugglesof  life.  If  experience  develops  incompatibility  of  temper 
or  some  other  mutually  repellent  characteristic,  separation 
foUowsasa matterof course.  On theother hand, divorcesamong 
persons  of  the  upper  classes  are  comparatively  rare,  and  divorces 
on  account  of  a  wife's  unfaithf ulnesa  are  almost  unknown. 

Concerning  the  virtues  of  truth  and  probity,  extremely  con- 
flicting opinions  have  been  expressed.  The  Japanese  samurai 
always  prided  himself  on  having  "  no  second  word."  He  never 
drew  his  sword  without  using  it;  he  never  gave  his  word  without 
keeping  it.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  value  attached 
in  Japan  to  the  abstract  quality,  truth,  is  as  high  as  the  value 
attached  to  it  in  Enghmd,  or  whether  the  consciousness  of  having 
told  a  falsehood  weighs  as  heavily  on  the  heart.  Much  depends 
upon  the  motive.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  upper  class,  it 
is  probably  true  that  the  average  Japanese  will  not  sacrifice 
expediency  on  the  altar  of  truth.  He  will  be  veracious  only  so 
long  as  the  consequences  are  not  seriously  injurious.  Perhaps 
no  more  can  be  affinned  of  any  nation.  'The  "white  lie  "  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  iebtn  tu  im  of  the  Japanese  ate  twins. 
In  the  matter  of  probity,  however,  it  is  passible  to  speak  with 
more  assurance.  There  is  undoubtedly  in  the  lower  tanks  of 
Japanese  tradesmen  a  comparatively  large  fringe  of  persons 
whose  standard  of  commercial  molality  is  defective.  They  ate 
descendants  of  feudal  days  when  the  menantUe  dement,  being 
counted  as  the  dregs  of  the  population,  lest  its  self-respect. 
Against  this  blepiish — which  is  in  process  of  gradual  correction 
— the  fact  has  to  be  set  that  the  better  dass  of  merchants,  the 
whole  of  the  artisans  and  the  labouring  classes  in  general,  obey 
canons  of  probity  fully  on  a  levd  with  the  best  to  be  found  else- 
where. For  the  rest,  frugality,  industry  and  patience  diarac- 
terise  all  the  bread-wiimers;  courage  and  burning  patriotism  are 
attributes  of  the  whole  nation. 

There  are  five  qualities  possessed  by  the  Japanese  in  a  marked 
degree.  The  first  is  frugality.  From  time  immemorial  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  have  lived  in  abaohite  ignorance  ol 
luxury  in  any  form  and  in  the  perpetual  ptesenoe  of  a  neces^y 
to  economize.  Amid  these  drcumstancea  there  has  emeigeJ 
capadty  to  make  a  little  go  a  long  way  and  to  be  mntent  with 
the  most  meagre  fare.  The  second  quality  is  endurance.  It  is 
bom  of  causes  cognate  with  those  which  have  begotten  frugality. 
The  average  Japanese  may  be  said  to  live  without  artificial  heat; 
his  paper  doors  admit  the  light  but  do  not  exdude  the  cold. 
His  braiicr  bardy  suffices  to  warm  his  hands  and  his  face. 
Equally  is 'he  a  stranger  to  methods  of  artificial  cooling.  He 
takes  the  frost  that  winter  inflicts  and  the  fever  that  summer 
brings  as  unavoidable  visitors.  Tlie  third  quality  is  obedience; 
the  offspring  of  eight  centuries  passed  under  the  shadow  of  mili- 
tary autocrat.  Whatever  he  is  authoritativdy  bidden  to  do, 
that  the  Japanese  will  do.  The  fourth  quality  is  altruism.  In 
the  upper  classes  the  welfare  of  the  family  has  been  set  above  the 
interests  of  each  member.  The  fifth  quality  is  a  genius  for  detaiL 
Probably  this  is  the  outcome  of  an  extraordinarily  daborate 
system  of  social  etiquette.  Each  generation  has  added  some- 
thing to  the  canons  of  its  predecessor,  and  for  every  ten  points 
preserved  not  more  than  one  has  been  discarded.  An  instinctive 
respect  for  minutiae  has  thus  been  incukatad,  and  has  gradualljF 
extended  to  all  the  affairs  of  life.  That  this  accuracy  may  some- 
times degenerate  into  triviality,  and  that  such  absorption  ia 
I  tiiflet  Buy  occasionally  bide  the  broad  honxon,  is  concdvable. 
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But  the  only  hitherto  eppticnt  evidence  of  such  defects  is  an 
excessive  clinging  to  the  fetter  of  the  U«;  a  marked  reluctance 
to  ezerdse  discretioa;  and  that,  perhaps,  is  attributabfe  rather  to 
the  habit  of  obedience.  Certainlythejapanesehaveprovedthem- 
selvet  capable  of  great  thin^,  and  their  achievements  seem  to 
have  been  helt>ed  rather  than  retarded  by  their  attention  to  detaiL 

nL— LaNOUAGB  AMD  LXTBKATUSX 

LaHgiiage.Slnct  the  year  iSso*  when  Klaproth  concluded  that 
the  Japanese  language  had  sprung  from  the  Ural-Altaic  stock, 
philolc^;ists  have  busied  themselves  in  tracing  its  afl&nities.  If  the 
theories  hitherto  held  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Japanese 
people  be  correct,  close  relationship  should  exist  between  the 
Japanese  and  the  Korean  tongues,  and  possibly  between  the 
Japanese  and  the  Chinese.  Aston  devoted  much  study  to  the 
former  question,  but  although  he  proved  that  in  construction  the 
two  have  a  striking  similarity,  he  could  not  find  any  corrc^wnd- 
ing  likeness  in  their  vocabularies.  As  far  back  as  the  be^nning 
of  the  Chrisrisn  era  the  Japanese  and  the  Koreans  oould  not  hold 
intercourse  withdut  the  aid  of  inteipreters.  If  then  the  languages 
of  Korea  and  Japan  had  a  common  stock,  they  must  have 
branched  off  from  it  at  a  date  exceedingly  renx>te.  As  for  the 
languages  of  Ji^>an  and  China,  they  have  remained  essentially 
different  throughout  some  twenty  centuries  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  J^>an  adopted  Chinese  calligraphy  and  assimilated  Chinese 
literature.  Mr  K.  Hirai  has  done  much  to  estaUish  his  theory 
that  JnpMxieae  and  Aryan  had  a  common  parent.  But  nothing 
has  jret  been  substantiated.  Meanwhile  an  inquirer  is  confronted 
by  the  strange  fact  that  of  three  neighbouring  countries  between 
which  frequent  communication  existed,  one  (China)  never 
deviated  from  an  ideographic  script;  another  (Korea)  invented 
an  alphabet,  and  the  third  (Japan)  devised  a  ^llabary.  Anti- 
quaries have  sought  to  show  that  Japan  possessed  some 
form  of  scrqst  before  her  first  contact  with  either  Korea  or 
China.  But  such  traces  of  prehistoric  letters  as  are  supposed 
to  have  been  found  seem  to  be  c«»Tuptions  of  the  Korean 
alphabet  rather  than  independent  ^mbols.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  the  two  Japanese  syllabaries — which,  though 
distinct  in  form,  have  identical  sound»— were  invented  by 
Kukai  (790)  and  Kibi  Daijin  (760)  respectively.  But  the 
evidence  M  old  documents  seems  to  show  that  these-  syllabaries 
had  a  gradual  evolution  and  that  neither  was  the  outcome  of  a 
simde  scholar's  inventive  genins. 

Tht  sequence  of  events  appears  to  have  been  this: — Japan's 
earliest  contact  with  an  ovenea  people  was  with  the  Koreans,  and 
the  made  some  tentative  efTorta  to  adapt  their  alphabet  to  the 
expression  of  her  own  language.  Traces  of  these  efforts  survived, 
and  iniq>ircd  the  idea  that  the  art  o4  writing  was  practised  by  the 
Japanese  before  the  opening  of  intercourse  with  their  continental 
neighbours.  Korea,  however,  had  neither  a  literary  nor  an  ethical 
message  to  deliver,  and  thus  her  script  failed  to  attract  much  atten- 
tion. Very  different  was  the  case  when  China  presented  her  noble 
code  of  Confucian  philosophy  and  the  literature  embodying  it. 
The  Japanese  then  recognised  a  lofty  civilization  and  placed  tbero- 
idves  as  Dupils  at  its  feet,  leamti^  its  script  and  deciphering  its 
bo<^cs.  Ineir  veneration  extendea  to  ideographs.  At  first  they 
adapted  them  frankly  to  their  own  tong^ue.  For  example,  the 
idcc^paphs  signifying  nc4  or  metal  or  water  in  Chinese  were  uicd  to 
convey  the  same  idou  in  Japanese.  Each  ideograph  thus  came  to 
have  two  sounds,  one  Japanese,  the  other  Chinese — e.g.  the  ideo- 
graph for  ricchadfor  Japanese  sound  kome  And  for  Chinese  sound  bei. 
Nor  was  this  the  whole  story.  There  were  two  epochs  in  Japan's 
study  of  the  Chinese  lai^uage:  first,  the  apoch  when  she  received 
Confociamsm  through  Korea;  and,  secondly,  the  epoch  when  she 
began  to  study  Buddhism  direct  from  China.  Whether  the  sounds 
that  came  by  Korea  were  connjpt,  or  whether  the  interval  separating 
these  epochs  had  suflBced  to  produce  a  sensible  difference  of  pronun- 
ciation in  China  itself,  it  would  seem  that  the  students  of  Buddhism 
who  flocked  from  Japan  to  the  Middle  Kingdom  during  the  Sui  era 
(a.O.  589-619)  insisted  on  the  accuracy  01  the  pronunciation  ac- 
quirea  there,  although  it  diverged  perceptibly  from  the  pronuncia- 
tion already  recc^tzed  in  Japan.  Thus,  in  fine,  each  word  came 
to  have  three  sounds — two  Chinese,  known  as  the  kan  and  the  go, 
and  one  Japanese,  known  as  the  hum.    For  exampfe: — 

"  KAM  "  "  Ca"  lAnANBSB 

SOVMD.  SOUND.  SOUND.  MEANIMa 

Sei  Jo  Koe  Voice 

Nen  Zen  To$ki  Year 

iimffn  Hilo  no  aida  Human  bring. 


As  to  which  of  tb*  fint  two  methods  of  pronuncIatioA  had  cbro- 
nolflgical  precedence,  the  weight  of  opinion  » that  the  kan  came  later 
than  the  {0.  Evidently  this  triplication  of  sounds  had  many  dis- 
advantages, but,  on  the  other  band,  the  vdiole  Chiooe  language  may 
be  said  to  have  been  grafted  00  the  Japanese.  Chinese  has  the 
widest  capacity  of  any  tongue  ever  invented.  It  consists  of  thou- 
sands of  monosyUatnc  roots,  each  having  a  definite  meaning.  These 
mono^llables  may  be  used  singly  or  combined,  two,  three  or  four 
at  a  time,  so  that  the  resulting  combinations  convey  almost  any 
conceivable  shades  of  meaning.  Take,  for  example,  the  word 
"  electricity."  The  very  idea  conveyed  was  wh^ly  novel  in  Japan. 
But  acht^ars  were  immediately  able  to  construct  the  following . — 

Ltehtning.  Dem. 

Exhalation.  Ki 

Electricity.  DeiM, 

Telegram.  Dcmpd. 

Electric  light.  DetUd. 

Negative  electricity.      IndenkL 

Positive  electricity.        YodenkL 

Thermo-electricity.       NetsudenH. 

Dynamic-dectricity.     RyUdthdenkL 

Telephooe.  Denma, 


Ha  « tidings. 

7*0  ~  lamp. 

/ff^the  nef^tive  principle. 

Yo  -  the  posiuve  principle. 

Netsv  «  heat. 

i^yildtf- fluid. 

Wa  'vconversatioa* 


Every  brSoch  of  learning  can  thus  be  equipped  with  a  vocabulary. 
Potent,  however,  as  such  a  vehicle  is  for  expressing  thought,  its 
ideograirfiic  script  constitutes  a  great  obstacle  to  general  acquisition, 
and  the  Japanese  soon  api^ied  themselves  to  minimising  the  difficulty 
by  MibsBtuting  a  phonetic  system.  Analysu  showed  thar  all  the 
required  sounds  could  be  conveyed  with  ay  syllables,  and  having 
selected  the  ideographs  that  oorrenMndea  to  those  sounds,  they 
reduced  them,  Brst,  to  forms  called  mtagana,  and,  secondly,  to  stiU 
more  simplified  forms  called  ktUakana. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  Japanese  language.  When  we 
come  to  dissect  it,  we  find  several  stnking  characteristics.  Hrst. 
the  construction  is  unlike  that  of  any  European  tongne:  all  qualifiers 
precede  the  words  they  qualify,  except  prepositions  which  become 
postpositions.  Thus  instead  of  saying^  "  the  house  of  Mr  Smith 
IS  in  that  street,"  a  Japanese  says  **^Smtth  Mr  of  house  that  street 
in  is."  Then  there  is  no  relative  pronoun,  and  the  resulriiw  com- 
plication seems  great  to  an  English-speakiAg  petvoo,  as  the  following 
illustration  will  abow: — 

JaFAKBSB.  ElfCLXSH. 

Zennhu  wo  saibon  sum  tame  no      The  unique  standard  which 

Virtue        vice-judging    sake    of       is  used  for  judging  virtue  Of 

mochiitaru  yiitsu  no  hyojun  wa      vice   is  benevolent   conduct 

used  Unique  standard  solely. 

Htti      no  Mi  taJa 

oenevolence  of   conduct        only 

korenomu 

thisalooe. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  above  sentence  there  are  two  nntrens* 
lated  words,  wo  and  wa.  Tlieae  belong  to  a  group  of  four  auxiliary 
particles  called  leniwoka  (or  wa),  which  serve  to  mark  the  cases  <m 
nouns,  te  (or  do)  being  the  rign  of^the  instrumental  ablative;  m  that 
of  the  dative;  wo  that  of  the  objective,  and  wa  that  of  the  nomina- 
tive. These  exist  in  the  Korean  language  also,  but  not  in  any  other 
tongue.  There  are  also  polite  ana  ordinary  forms  of  expression, 
often  so  different  as  to  constitute  distinct  languages;  and  there 
are  a  number  of  honorifics  which  frequently  discha^  the  duty  of 
pronouns.  Another  marked  peculiarity  is  that  active  agency  is 
never  attributed  to  neuter  nouns.  A  Japanese  docs  not  say  '  the 
poison  lulled  him"  but  "  he  died  on  account  of  the  poison;"  nor 
does  he  say  "  the  war  has  caused  commodities  to  appreciate,"  but 
"  commodities  have  appreciated  in  consequence  of  the  war."  That 
the  language  loses  much  force  owing  to  this  limitation  cannot  be 
denied :  metaphor  and  allegory  are  almost  completely  banished. 

The  difficulties  that  confront  an  Oixidcntal  wno  attempts  to  learn 
Jai^.m-.  '■  .r.r  <  .:  .ri;ioi:;.  Tlv  rr  ,irr  jlii'ce  Uncuigcs  to  be  acquired: 
first,  the  ordinary  colloquial;  second,  ihc  polite  colloquial;  and, 
third,  the  written.  The  ordinary  colloquial  dilfere  materially  from 
its  polite  form,  and  both  are  as  unlike  the  wriiccn  form  as  modern 
Italian  is  unlike  ancient  Latin.  "Add  to  this"  writes  Professor 
B.  H.  Chamberlain,  "  the  necessity  of  committing  to  memory  two 
syllabaries,  one  of  which  has  many  variant  fornis,  and  at  least  two 
or  three  thousand  Chinese  ideographs,  in  forms  standard  and  currive 
— ideographs,  too,  most  of  which  are.susccptiiile  of  three  or  four 
different  readings  according  V>  circumstance.^add,  further,  that  all 
these  kinds  of  written  symbols  are  apt  to  be  encountered  pell  mell 
on  the  same  pa?e,  and  the  task  of  mastering  Japanese  becomes  almost 
Hercnlcan."  In  view  of  all  this  there  i^  a  strong  movement  in 
fa^uiii  of  romanlzing  the  Japanese  M:ftpL.  ilt^i  is  to  say,  abolishing 
the  ideograph  and  adopting  in  its  place  the  Roman  alphabet.  But 
while  every  one  appreciates  the  magnitude  of  the  relief  that  would 
thus  be  afforded,  there  has  as  yet  been  little  substantial  progress. 
A  tangua^  which  has  been  adapted  from  its  infancy  to  ideographic 
transmission  cannot  eauly  be  fitted  to  phonetic  uses. 

Diclionaries.—F.  Brinkley,  An  Unabridged  Japanese-Enilisn 
Dictionary  (TOkyfi.  1896);  Y.  Shimada,  Enzlisk- Japanese  Dictionary, 
(Tokyo,  1897);  Webstee*s  Dictionary,  trans,  into  Japanese,  (T6kyA. 
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1899)  i  J.  H.  Gubbiut  Dictionary  «/  Chiiust-Japmnae  Words  <5  vob., 
Loodon,  1869);  J.  -C.  Hepburn,  Jofanese-Enslish  and  English- 
Japanese  Dtcltonary  (London,  1903} ;  E.  M.  Satow  aJid  1.  Masauta, 


EHglish- Japanese  Dictionary  (Loadoa,  1904). 

Lilcrttture. — From  Uie  neighbouring  continent  the  Japanese 
derived  the  an  of  transmitting  ideas  to  paper.  But  as  to 
the  date  of  that  acquisition  there  is  doubt.  An  authenticated 
work  compiled  aj>.  710  spealcs  of  historiographers  liaving  been 
appointed  to  collect  local  records  for  the  first  time  in  40J, 
from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  such  officials  had  already 
existed  at  the  court.  There  is  also  a  tradition  that  some  kind 
of  general  history  was  compiled  in  620  but  destroyed  by  £re 
in  64s.  At  all  events,  the  earliest  book  now  extant  dates  from 
712.  Its  origin  is-described  in  its  preface.  When  the  emperor 
Temmu  (673-686)  ascended  the  throne,  he  found  that  there  did 
not  exist  any  revised  collection  of  the  fragmentary  annals  of  the 
chief  families.  He  therefore  caused  these  annals  to  be  collated. 
There  happened  to  be  among  the  court  ladies  one  Hiyeda  no  Are, 
who  was  ^ted  with  an  extraordinary  memory.  Measures  were 
taken  to  instruct  her  in  the  genuine  traditions  and  the  old  lan- 
guage of  former  ages,  the  intention  being  to  have  the  whole  ulti- 
mately dictated  to  a  competent  scribe.  But  the  emperor  died 
bctore  the  project  could  be  consummated,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  Are's  memory  remained  the  sole  depository  of  the  collected 
annals.  Then,  under  the  auspices  of  the  empress  Gemmyfi,  the 
original  plan  was  carried  out  in  712,  Yasumaro  being  the  scribe. 
The  work  that  resulted  is  known  as  the  Kojiki  (Record  of  A  ncicni 
It  otters).  It  has  been  accurately  translated  by  Professor  B.  H. 
Chamberlain  {Transaciionsof  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  vo\.x.)t 
who,  in  a  preface  justly  regarded  by  students  of  Japan  as  an 
eicgetical  classic,  makes  the  pertinent  comment:  "  Taking  the 
word  Altaic  in  its  usual  acceptation,  viz.  as  the  generic  name  of 
all  the  languages  belonging  to  the  Manchu,  Mongolian,  Turkish 
and  Finnish  groups,  not  only  the  archaic,  but  the  classical, 
literature  of  Japan  carries  us  back  several  centuries  beyond  the 
earliest  extant  documents  of  any  other  Altaic  tongue."  By  the 
term  "  archaic  "  is  to  be  understood  the  pure  Japanese  language 
of  earliest  times,  and  by  the  term  "  classical  "  the  quasi-Chinese 
language  which  came  into  use  for  literary  purposes  when  Japan 
appropriated  the  civilization  of  her  great  neighbours.  The 
Kojiki  is  written  in  the  archaic  form:  that  is  to  say,  the  language 
is  the  language  o{  old  Japan,  the  script,  although  ideographic,  is 
used  phonetically  only,  and  the  case-indicators  are  represented 
by  Chinese  characters  having  the  same  sounds.  It  is  a  species  of 
saga,  setting  forth  not  only  the  heavenly  beginnings  of  the  Japan- 
ese race,  but  also  the  story  of  creation,  the  succession  of  the 
various  sovereigns  and  the  salient  events  of  their  reigns,  the 
whole  interspersed  with  songs,  many  of  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  6th  century,  while  some  doubtless  date  from  the  fourth  or 
even  the  third.  This  Kojiki  marks  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Already  by  the  time  of  its  compilation  the  influence  0!  Chinese 
civilization  and  Chinese  literature  bad  prevailed  so  greatly  in 
Japan  that  the  next  authentic  work,  composed  only  eight  years 
later,  was  completely  Chinese  in  style  and  embodied  Chinese 
traditions  and  Chinese  philosophical  doctrines,  not  distinguishing 
them  from  their  Japanese  context.  This  volume  was  called  the 
Nikongi  (Ckronkits  of  Japan).  It  may  be  said  to  have  wholly 
supplanted  its  predecessor  in  popular  favour,  for  the  classic  style 
— that  is  to  say,  the  Chinese — had  now  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  only  erudite  script.  The  Ckronicla  re-traversed  much  of  the 
ground  alieady  gone  over  by  the  Record,  preserving  many  of  the 
songs  in  occasionally  changed  form,  omitting  some  portions, 
supplementing  others,  and  impartlhg  to  the  whole  such  an 
exotic  character  as  almost  to  disqualify  the  work  for  a  place  in 
Japanese  literature.  Yet  this  was  the  style  which  thenceforth 
prevailed  among  the  littcrati  of  Japan.  "  Standard  Chinese  soon 
became  easier  to  understand  than  archaic  Japanese,  as  the  former 
atone  was  taught  in  the  schools,  and  the  native  language  changed 
rapidly  during  the  century  or  two  that  followed  the  diffusion 
of  the  foreign  tongue  and  civilization  "  (CHAinnLAiN).  The 
neglect  into  which  the  Kojiki  fell  lasted  until  the  17th  century. 
Almost  aimultancoualy  with  iu  appearance  in  type  (1644) 
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and  its  consequent  accessibility,  there  arose  a  galaxy  of 
scholars  under  whose  in^uence  the  archaic  style  and  the  ancient 
Japanese  traditions  entered  a  period  of  renaissance.  The  story 
of  this  period  and  of  its  products  has  been  admirably  told  by  Sir 
Ernest  Satow  ("  Revival  of  Pure  Shiutfi,"  Procetdiats  of  tke 
Asittlie  Soci^  of  Japan,  voL  iii.),  whose  essay,  together  with 
Professor  Chamberlain's  Kojiki,  the  same  author's  introduction 
to  Tke  Classical  Poetry  of  tke  Japanae,  and  Mr  W.  G.  Aston's 
Nihongi,  are  essential  to  every  student  of  Japanese  literature. 
To  understand  this  tyth  century  renaissance,  knowledge  of  one 
fact  is  necessary,  naznely,  that  about  the  year  a.d.  810,  a  cele- 
brated Buddhist  priest,  KUkai,  who  had  spent  several  years 
studying  in  China,  compounded  out  of  Buddhism,  Confucianism 
and  Shinte  a  system  of  doctrine  called  Ryfbu  SkirM  (Dual 
ShintS),  the  prominent  tenet  of  which  was  that  the  Shint6  deities 
were  merely  transmigrations  of  Buddhist  divinities.  By  this 
device  Japanese  conservatism  was  effectually  conciliated,  and 
Buddhism  became  in  fact  the  creed  of  the  nation,  its  positive 
and  practical  precepts  entirely  eclipsing  the  agnostic  intuition- 
alism of  Shinto.  Against  this  hybrid  faith  several  Japanese 
scholars  arrayed  themselves  in  the  17th  and  iSth  centuries,  the 
greatest  of  them  being  Mabuchi  and  Motoori.  The  hitter's 
mapium  opus,  Kojikiden  (Expositiort  of  tlie  Record  of  Artdaii 
tfalters),  declared  by  Chamberlain  to  be  "perhaps  the  most 
admirable  work  of  which  Japanese  erudition  can  boast,"  con- 
sists of  44  large  volumes,  devoted  to  elucidating  the  Kojiki  and 
resuscitating  the  Shinto  cult  as  it  existed  in  the  earliest  days. 
This  great  work  of  reconstruction  was  only  one  feature  of  the 
literary  activity  which  marked  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries, 
when,  tmder  Tokugawa  rule,  the  blessing  of  long-unknown 
peace  came  to  the  nation.  lyeyasu  himself  devoted  the  last 
years  of  his  life  to  collecting  ancient  manuscripts.  In  Us 
country  retreat  at  Shizuoka:  he  formed  one  of  the  richest  libraries 
ever  brought  together.in  Japan,  and  by  will  he  bequeathed  the 
Japanese  section  of  it  to  his  eighth  son,  the  feudal  chief  of 
Owari,  and  the  Chinese  Section  to  his  ninth  son,  the  prince  of 
Kishfl,  with  the  result  that  under  the  former  feudatory's  auspices 
two  works  of  considerable  merit  were  produced  treating  of  ancient 
ceremonials  and  supplementing  the  Nikongi.  Much  more 
memorable,  however,  was  a  library  formed  by  lyeyasu's  grand- 
son the  feudal  chief  of  Mito  (1662-1700),  who  not  only  collected 
a  vast  quantity  of  books  hitherto  scattered  among  Shinto  and 
Buddhist  monasteries  and  private  houses,  but  also  empio>'cd 
a  number  of  scholars  to  compile  a  history  unprecedented  in 
magnitude,  the  Dai^Sihon-shi.  It  consisted  of  340  volumes,  and 
it  became  at  once  the  standard  in  its  own  branch  of  literature. 
Still  more  comprehensive  was  a  book  emanating  from  the  same 
source  and  treating  of  court  ceremonials.  It  ran  to  more  than 
500  volumes,  and  the  emperor  honoured  the  woric  by  bestowing 
on  it  the  title  Reigi  Ruiltn  (Rules  of  Ceremonials).  These  com- 
pilations together  with  the  Nikon  Gwaiski  (History  of  Japan 
Outside  tke  Court),  written  by  Rai  Sanyo  and  published  in  t8>7, 
constituted  the  chief  sources  of  historical  knowledge  before  the 
Meiji  era.  Rai  Sanyo  devoted  twenty  years  to  the  preparation 
of  his  »  volumes  and  took  his  materials  from  359  Japanese  and 
Chinese  works.  But  neither  he  nor  his  predecessors  recognized 
in  history  anything  more  than  a  vehicle  for  recording  the  mere 
sequence  of  eventsand  their  relations,  together  with  some  account 
of  the  personages  concerned.  Their  volumes  mske  profoundly 
dry  reading.  Vicarious  interest,  however,  attaches  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Mito  School  on  account  of  the  political  influence 
they  exercised  in  rebabiliuting  tiM  nation's  respect  for  the  throne 
by  unveiling  the  picture  of  an  epoch  prior  to  the  usurpations 
of  military  feudalism.  The  struggles  of  the  great  rival  dans, 
replete  with  episodes  of  the  most  tragic  and  stirring  character, 
inspired  quasi-historical  narrations  of  a  more  popular  character, 
which  often  took  the  form  of  illuminated  scrolls.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  Meiji  era  that  history,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  tern, 
began  to  be  written.  During  recent  times  many  students  have 
turned  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  literature.  Works  of 
wide  scope  and  clear  insight  have  been  produced,  and  the 
Historiographers'  section  in  the  Imperial  University  of  TOkyft 
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fiu  beea  for  several  ytun  eogmged  In  coDectiAg  and  collating 
Duteriab  for  a  history  whkb  will  probably  rank  with  aoytbing 
of  ibe  kind  in  rriiUfncf 

lo  their  poetry  above  everything  the  Japanese  have  remained 
uBpcrvious  to  Kben  inRticnce*.  It  owes  this  conservation  to  its 
f^f^        prosody.    Without   rhyme,   without  variety  of  metre, 

^'  without  elastiaty  of  dimensions,  it  is  also  without 
bnwii  counttrpart.  To  alter  it  in  any  way  would  be  to  deprive 
it  of  alt  distiaguishing  characteristics.  At  some  remote  date  a 
Japanese  maker  of  songs  seems  to  have  discovered  that  a  peculiar 
snd  very  fascinating  rhythm  is  produced  b^  lines  containing 
S  lylUbles  and  TsyTlables  alternately.  That  is  Japanese  poetry 
[sJa  Of  tanka).  There  are  generally  five  lines:  the  first  ana  third 
consisting  of  S  syllables,  the  second,  fourth  and  fifth  of  7,  making  a 
total  of  31  in  all.  The  number  of  lines  is  not  compulsory :  sometimes 
tbey  may  reach  to  thirty,  forty  or  even  more,  but  the  alternation  of 
^  and  7  syllables  is  compulsory*  The  most  attenuated  form  of  all 
« the  lukkm  (or  kaiJuii)  which  consists  of  only  three  lines,  namely, 
17  f^'tlables.  Necessarily  the  ideas  embodied  in  such  a  narrow 
vehicle  must  be  fragmentary.  Thus  it  reslilts  that  Japanese  poems 
an,  for  the  most  part,  impressionist;  they  suggest  a  great  deal  more 
than  tbey  actually  express.  Here  is  an  example: — 


Momijt-ha  wo 
Kaxe  n)  makasete 
Mini  yori  mo 
Hakanaki  mono  wi 
Joochi  nari  keri 


More  fleeting  than  the  glint  of 
■withered  leaf  wind-blown,  the 

thing  called  life.  . 


There  is  no  Ei^iUah  metre  with  this  peculiar  cadence. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  writers  of  Japan,  enamoured  as 
they  were  of  Chinese  ideographs  and  Chinese  style,  deliberately  ex- 
cluded everything  Chincsefrom  the  realm  of  poetry.  Ontheconlrary, 
Dunv  of  them  took  pleasure  in  composing  versicles  to  which  Chinese 
words  were  admitted  and  which  showed  something  of  the  "  paraltel- 
iun  "  pecnliar  to  Chinese  poetry,  since  the  first  idco^ph  of  the  last 
line  was  required  to  be  tdenttcaJ  with  the  final  ideograph.  But 
rhyme  was  not  attempted,  and  the  syllabic  metre  of  Japan  was 
pfcterved,  the  alternation  ojf  5  and  7  being,  however,  dispensed  with. 
Soch  couplets  were  called  mm  to  distinguish  them  from  the  pure 
Japanese  via  or  tanka.  The  two  greatest  masters  of  Japanese  poetry 
were  Hitomaro  and  Akahito,  both  of  the  early  Bth-cvntury,  and  next 
to  them  stands  Taurayuki,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
loth  century,  and  is  not  supposed  to  have  transmitted  his  mantle 
to  any  successor.  The  choicest  productions  of  the  former  two  with 
those  of  many  other  poets  were  brought  together  in  ^56  and  embodied 
in  a  book  called  the  ManyOsku  {ColUctum  of  a  iiynad  Leaves).  The 
ToluDK  remained  unicjue  until  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century,  when 
{a.d.  905)  Tsurayuki  and  three  coufiutors  compfled  the  KokinshU 
IColUdion  tf  Odss  A  luieM  and  Modem),  the  first  cm  twenty-one  similar 
anthologies  between  the  nth  and  the  ijjth  centuries,  which  con- 
■dtute  the  Nijit'teki  Dai-sM  (AnAehpei  of  tke  On^^nd-Tioenty 
Rnpu),  If  to  these  we  add  the  Hyaku^inski  (Bmndred  Odes  by  a 
Hundred  Poets)  brought  together  by  Teika  Kyfi  in  the  Ijth  century, 
we  have  alt  the  claosics  of  Japanese  poetry.  For  the  composition 
of  the  «te  gradually  deteriorated  from  the  end  of  the  9th  century, 
when  a  game  called  ula-awase  became  a  fashionable  pastime,  and 
aristocratic  men  and  women  tried  to  string  together  versicles  of  31 
lylbUes,  careful  of  the  form  and  careless  of  the  thought.  The 
•ia^wase.  in  its  later  developments,  may  not  unjustly  be  compared 
to  the  Occidental  game  of  ooiiis-rimis.  The  poetry  of  the  nation 
remained  imnwvable  in  the  ancient  groove  until  very  modem  times, 
when,  either  by  direct  access  to  the  originals  or  through  the  medium 
of  very  defective  translations,  the  nation  became  acquainted  with 
the  masters  of  Occidental  song.  A  small  coterie  of  authors,  headed 
by  I'rofesBor  Toyama,  then  attempted  to  revolutionize  Japanese 
poetry  by  recasting  it  on  European  lines.  But  the  project  failed 
Hgnally^  and  indeed  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  Japaneoe 
luiguage  can  be  adapted  to  such  uses. 

It  was  under  the  auspices  of  an  empreas  (Suilm)  that  the  first 
historical  manuscript  is  said  to  have  been  compiled  in  6ao.  It  was 
under  the  auspices  of  an  empreos  (Gemmyfi)  that  the 
Record  of  Ancient  Matters  was  transcribed  (712)  from  the 
lips  of  a  court  lady.  And  it  was  under  the  auspices  of  an 
cmpresa  that  the  Ckrtmkhs  of  Japan  were  composed 
(no).  To  women,  indeed,  from  the  8th  century  onwards 
may  be  said  to  have  been  entrusted  the  guardianship  01  the  pure 
Japanese  language,  the  classical,  or  Chinese,  form  being  adopted  by 
men.  The  distinction  continued  throughout  the  ages.  Tothudaythe 
spoken  language  of  Japanese  women  is  appreciablv  simpler  and  softer 
than  that  of  the  men,  and  to  this  day  whiK  the  educated  woman  uses 
the  hiragana  syllabary  in  writing,  eschews  Chinese  words  and  rarelv 
pens  an  ideograph,  the  educated  man  employs  the  ideograph 
entirely,  and  translates  his  thouehts  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
mispronounced  Chinese  words  witnout  recourse  to  which  it  wouM 
be  impossible  for  him  to  discuss  any  scientific  subject,  or  even  to 
refer  to  the  details  of  his  daily  business.  Japan  was  thus  enriched 
with  two  works  of  very  high  merit,  the  Genjt  MoHOfatari  {c.  1004) 
and  the  Makmn  no  Ziski  (aboat  the  some  date).    The  former,  by 


MurasakI  no  Shikibu — probably  a  pseadonyni — was  the  first  novel 
composed  in  Japan.  Bcrore  her  time  there  had  bean  many  mono- 
gatari  (narratives),  but  all  consisted  merely  of  short  stories,  mythical 
or  quasi-historical,  whereat  Munuaki  no  Shikibu  did  for  Japan  what 
Fielding  and  Richardson  did  for  England.  Her  work  was  a  prose 
epic  of  real  life,"  the  life  of  her  hero,  CraT*.  Her  language  is  graceful 
and  natural,  her  sentiments  are  refined  and  sober;  and,  as  Mr  Aston 
well  says,  her  "  story  llows  on  easily  from  one  scene  of  real  life  to 
another,  giving  us  a  varied  and  minutely  detailed'picture  of  life  and 
society  in  KiSto,  such  as  wtt  possess  for  no  other  country  at  the  same 
period."  The  Mokura  no  ZOski  (PiUom  Sketches),  like  the  Cenji 
Monovatari,  was  by  a  nolle  lady— oei  ShAnagon — but  it  is  simply  a 
r^conJof  daily  events  and  fugitive  thoughts,  though  ntrt  in  the  form 
of  a  diary.  The  book  Is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  unaffected 
compositions  ever  written.  Undesignedly  it  conveys  a  wonderfully 
realistic  picture  of  aristocratic  life  and  social  ethics  in  Kifito  at  the 
Ix^inning  of  the  iith  centUfV.  "  If  we  compare  it  with  anything 
that  Europe  has  to  show  at  this  period,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
IS  indeed  a  remarkable  ninrk.  What  a  revelation  it  would  be  if 
we  had  the  court  life  of  Alfred's  or  Canute's  rdgn  depicted  to  us  in 
a  similar  way }  '* 

The  period  from  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century  to  the  opening 
of  the  17th  is  generally  reganjcd  as  the  dark  age  of  Japanese  litera- 
ture. The  constant  ware  of  the  time  left  their  impress  t»_|i.-* 
upon  everything.  To  them  is  due  the  fact  that  the  J"^^ 
two  principal  works  compiled  during  this  epoch  were,  ^^ 
one  (Political,  the  other  quasi-htstoricai.  In  the  former.  JinkOskdld' 
ki  {History  of  Ike  Tme  Succession  of  the  Divine  Monarchs) ,  Kitabatake 
Chikafttsa  (1540)  undertook  to  prove  that  of  the  two  sovenngns 
then  disputmg  for  supremao^  in  japan.  Go-[>aigo  was  the  rightiul 
monarch;  In  the  latter,  TaiMs-At  {History  of  Great  Peace),  Kojima 
(1370)  devoted  his  pages  to  describing  the  events  of  contempo- 
raneous htstoiy.  Neither  work  can  be  said  to  possess  signal  literary 
merit,  but  both  had  memorable  consequences.  For  the  Jtnkdskdti^-kt. 
by  its  strong  advocacy  of  the  mikado's  administrative  rights  as 
against  the  usurpations  U  miliUry  feudalism,  may  be  said  to  hav^ 
sowed  the  seeds  of  Japan's  modem  polity;  and  the  Taikei-ki.  by 
Its  erudite  diction,  skilful  rhetoric,  simplification  of  old  gram- 
matical constructions  and  copious  interpolation  of  Chinese  words, 
furnished  a  model  for  many  imitators  and  laid  the  foundationa 
of  Japan's  19th-century  style.  The  Taikei-ki  produced  another 
notable  effect;  it  Inspired  public  readers  who  soon  developed  into 
historical  racontenrs;  a  class  of  professionals  who  are  almost  as 
much  in  vogue  to-day  as  they  were  500  yvars  ago.  Belonging  to 
about  the  same  period  as  the  Jinkdskdt^kt,  another  classic  occupica 
a  leading  place  in  Japanese  esteem.  It  is  the  TsMre-ture-iusa 
(MateriaLs  for  DispMint  Ennui),  by  KenkO-bdshi,  described  by  Mr 
Aston  as  ''one  of  the  most  delightful  oases  in  Japanese  literature; 
a  collection  of  short  sketches,  anecdotes  and  essays  on  all  imaginable 
subjects,  something  in  the  manner  of  Selden's  Table  Talk." 

The  so-called  dark  age  of  Japanese  literature  was  not  entirely 
unproductive:  it  gave  the  drama  {NS)  to  Japan.  Tradition  ascribM 
the  origin  of  the  drama  to.  a  religious  dance  of  a  panto-  rh-nf— 
mimic  character,  called  Kaptra  and  aBOOciated  with  '•"*■"* 
Bhinta  ceremonials.  The  N5,  however,  owed  its  development 
mainly  to  Buddhist  influence.  During  the  medieval  era  of  inter- 
necine strife  the  Buddhist  priests  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  literary 
talent,  and  seeing  that,  from  the  close  of  the  lath  century,  the 
Shtntfl  mime  (Kagura)  was  largely  employed  by  the  military  class 
to  invoke  or  acknowlcxlge  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  the  monks  of 
Buddha  set  tbemselvea  to  compose  librettos  for  this  mime,  and  the 
performance,  thus  modified,  received  the  name  of  Nd.  Briefly 
speaking,  the  Nft  was  a  dance  of  the  most  stately  character,  adapted 
to  the  incidents  of  dramas  "  which  embrace  within  their  scope  a 
woHd  of  legendary  lore,  of  quaint  fancies  and  of  religious  sentiment." 
Their  motives  were  chiefly  confined  to  such  themes  as  the  law  of 
retribution  to  which  all  human  beings  are  subjected,  the  transilori- 
nessdftlfeand  the  advisability  of  shalcing  off  from  one's  feet  the  dust 
of  this  sinful  world.  But  some  were  of  a  purely  martial  nature. 
This  difference  ts  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  idea  of 
thus  modifying  the  Kagura  had  its  origin  in  musical  recitations 
from  the  semi-romantic  semi-historical  narratives  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. Such  recitations  were  given  by  itinerant  Bonzes,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  connexion  between  them  and  the  N6.  Very 
aoon  the  N6  came  to  occupy  in  the  estimation  of  the  military  class  a 
position  similar  to  that  held  bf  the  tanka  as  a  literary  pursuit,  and 
the  pifoku  as  a  musical.  In  the  Imperial  court.  All  the  great  aristor 
crats  not  only  patronised  the  Nfi  but  were  themselves  ready  to  take 
part  in  it.  Costumes  of  the  utmost  magnificence  were  worn,  am) 
the  chiselling  of  masks  for  the  use  of  the  pcrformera  occupied  scores 
(^  arrists  and  ranked  as  a  high  glyptic  accompfishment.  There  are 
^5  classical  dramas  of  this  kind  m  a  compendium  called  the  Ydkyoka 
TsUfe,  and  many  of  them  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  names 
of  Kwanami  Kiyotsugu  (1406)  and  his  son  Motokiyo  (1455),  who  are 
counted  the  fathers  of  the  art.  For  a  moment,  when  the  tide  of 
Western  civilization  swept  over  Japaa.  the  NO  seemed  likely  to  be 
permanently  submerged.  But  the  renaissance  of  nationalism 
[kokusui  keson)  saved  the  venerable  drama,  and  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  Prince  Iwakura,  the  artist  HOsho  Kuro  and  Umewaka 
Minom,  it  stands  as  high  as  ever  In  popular  favour.    Concerning  the 
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five  tchools  into  which  the  NO  U  divided,  thor  cbarmcteriitics  and 
tbdr  difference*^ hese  are  matters  or  interest  to  the  initiated  alone. 

The  JapancK  are  CBsentially  a  laughter-loving  people.  They  are 
higbJy  •uacef>tible  ot  track  emotions,  but  they  turn  gladly  to  the 
brighter  phases  of  life.  Hence  a  need  was  soon  felt 
of  something  to  dispel  the  peflBimism  of  the  NO.  and 
that  somethifv  took  the  form  of  comedies  played  in  the  interludes 
^  the  NO  andcalled  Ky^fCM  (mad  words).  The  KyOgen  needs  no 
elaborate  description:   it  is  a  pure  farce,  never  immodest  or  vulgar. 

The  classic  drama  NO  and  its  companion  the  KyOgen  had  two 
children,  the  Jdruri  and  the  Kabuki.  They  were  born  at  the  close 
Tte  Tha^rm  ^  ^^^  *^*^  century  and  they  owed  their  or^in  to  the 
'growing  influence  of  the  commercial  class,  who  asserted 
a  right  to  be  amused  but  were  excluded  from  enioyment  of  the 
aristocratic  NO  and  the  KyOgen,  The  JOruri  is  a  dramatic  ballad, 
.sung  or  recited  to  the  accompaniment  ol  the  samisen  and  in  unison 
with  the  movements  of  puppets.  It  came  into  e^ii^ti  net:  in  Kioto 
and  was  thence  transferred  to  Yedo  CTCkyb),  where  the  grcati'st  of 
Japanese  playwrights,  Chikamatsu  Monsaemon  (i65,'f-i7J4),  and  a 
musician  of  exceptional  talent,  Talcemoto  GidayO,  collaborated  to 
render  this  puppet  drama  a  highly  popular  entertainment.  It 
flourished  for  nearly  aoo  years  in  Yeoo,  and  is  still  occasionally 
performed  in  Osaka.  Lilce  the  NO  the  JOruri  dcilt  always  with 
■ombre  themes,  and  was  supplemented  by  the  I  laiki  (farce). 
This  last  owed  its  inception  to  a  priestess  who,  tu  .;  ihandoned 
her  holy  vocation  at  the  call  of  love,  e«pouaed  daoc:  „  .l^^  a  means  of 
livelihood  and  trained  a  number  of  girls  for  the  purpose.  The  law 
presently  interdicted  these  female  comedians  {oHna-kahuki)  in  the 
interests  of  public  morality,  and  they  were  succeeded  by  "  boy 
comedians  "  iwakajku-kabuki)  who  simulated  women's  ways  and 
were  vetoed  in  their  turn,  giving  place  to  varo-kabuki  (comedians 
with  queues).  Gradually  the  Kabuki  developed  the  features  of  a 
genuine  theatre;  the  actor  and  the  playwright  were  discriminated, 
and,  the  performances  taking  the  form  of  domestic  drama  {IVaiolo 
and  Sewatiumo)  or  historical  drama  (Araioto  or  Jidaimono),  actors 
of  perpetual  fame  sprang  up,  as  Sakata  TOjQrO  and  Ichikawa 
DanjinrO  (1660-1704).  Mimetic  posture-dances  (Skotagoto)  were 
always  introduced  as  interludes;  past  and  present  indiscriminately 
contributed  to  the  playwright's  subjects;  realism  was  carried  to 
extremes;  a  revolvmg  sta^e  and  all  mechanKal  accessories  were 
supplied ;  female  parts  were  invariably  taken  by  males,  who  attained 
almost  incredible  skill  in  these  simuUtions;  a  chorus — relic  of  the 
N<>— chanted  expositions  of  profound  sentiments  or  thrilling  inci- 
dents; and  histrionic  talent  of  the  very  highest  order  was  often 
displayed.  But  the  Kabuki-xa'  and  its  yakuska  (actors)  remained 
always  a  plebeian  institution.  No  samurai  freouentcd  the  former 
or  associated  with  the  latter.  With  the  introduction  of  Western 
civilization  in  modern  times,  however,  the  theatre  ceased  to  be 
tabooed  by  the  aristocracy.  Men  and  women  of  all  ranks  began  to 
visit  it;  the  emperor  himself  consented  (1887)  to  witness  a  perform- 
ance by  the  great  stars  of  thesugeat  the  private  residence  of  Marquis 
Inouj/e ;  a  dramatic  reform  association  was  organized  by  a  number  of 
prominent  noblemen  and  scholars;  drastic  efforts  were  ,niade  to 
purge  the  old  historical  dramas  of  anachronisms  and  inconsistencies, 
and  at  length  a  theatre  (the  Yuraku-za)  was  built  on  purely  European 
lines,  where  instead  of  aittins  from  morning  to  ntght  witnessing 
one  long-drawn-out  drama  with  interludes  of  whole  iarces,  a  visitor 
may  devote  only  a  few  evening-hours  to  the  pastime.  The  Shosa- 
goto  has  not  been  abolished,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  it  shouU  be. 
It  has  graces  and  brautics  of  its  own.  There  remains  to  be  noted 
the  incursion  of  amateurs  into  the  histrionic  realm.  In  former  times 
the  actor's  profession  was  absolutely  exclusive  in  Japan.  Children 
were  trained  to  wear  their  fathers'  mantles,  and  the  idea  that  a  non- 
professional could  tread  the  hallowed  ground  of  the  stage  did  not 
enter  any  imagination.  But  with  the  advent  of  the  new  re^men  in 
Meiji  days  there  arose  a  desire  for  social  plays  depicting  the  life  of  the 
modern  generation,  and  as  these  "croppy  ciramas."  (aampatsu- 
mono) — so  called  in  allusion  to  the  European  method  ol  cutting  the 
hair  close — were  not  included  in  the  repertoire  of  the  orthodox 
theatre,  amateur  troupes  (known  as  sdskt-yakuska)  were  organised 
to  hit  the  void.  Even  SbakeKpeare  has  been  played  by  these  ama- 
teurs, and  the  abundant  wit  of  the  Japanese  is  on  the  way  to  enrich 
the  stage  with  modern  farces  of  unquestionable  merit. 

The  Tokugawa  era  (1603-1867),  which  popularized  the  drama,  had 
other  memorable  effects  upon  Japanese  literature.  Yedo,  the  shO- 
LMMJMtiuM  B""'*  capita',  oisplaced  KiOto  as  the  centre  of  literary 
Zf.^  activity.  Its  population  of  more  than  a  million,  includ- 
^.  ing  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men— notably  wealthy 

i*^^"  merchants  and  mechanics — constituted  a  new  audience 
^^  to  which  authors  had  to  address  themselves;     and  an 

unparalleled  development  of  mental  activity  necessitated  wholesale 
drafts  upon  the  Chinese  vocabulary.  To  this  may  be  attributed  the 
appearance  of  a  groupof  men  known  as  JkonfOibttjAa  (Chinese  scholars). 
The  most  celebrated  among  them  were:  Fujiwara  Seikwa  (1560- 
1619),  who  introduced  his  countrymen  to  the  philosophy  of  Chu-Hi; 
Hay»hi  Rasan  (1583-1657),  who  wrote  170  treatises  on  scholastic 
and  moral  subjects;  Kaibara  Ekken  (1630-1714),  teacher  of  a  line 
system  of  ethics;  Arai  Hakuseki  (1657-1725),  historian,  philosopher^ 
•^I^"**"and  financier:  and  Muro  KiusO. the  second  gr^t  exponent 
01  L.uu-t^  »  philosophy.    '  Japan  owes  a  profound  debt  of  gratitude 
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to  the  kannknsha  of  that  time.  For  their  day  and  country  they  were 
emphatically  the  salt  of  eanh."  But  naturally  not  all  were  beUevcrs 
in  the  same  philosophy.  The  fervour  of  the  follo«'ers  of  Chu-Hl 
(the  orthodox  school)  could  not  fail  to  provoire  oppMition.  Thus 
some  arose  who  declared  allegiance  to  the  idealistic  intuit ioaalism 
of  Wang  Yang-ming,  and  others  ad  vocated  direct  ttudy  of  the  works 
of  Confucius  and  Mencius.  Connected  with  this  rejection  <rf  Chu- 
Hi  were  such  eminent  names  as  those  of  ItO  Junsai  (1637-1718), 
ItO  TOgai  (1617-1736),  C^yu  SOrai  (1666-1728)  and  Dazai  Shunui 
(1679-1747).  These  Chinese  scholars  made  no  secret  of  their 
contempt  for  Buddhism,  and  in  their  turn  they  were  held  in  aversion 
by  the  Buddhists  and  the  Japanese  scholars  {v>a£akiuka).  so  that  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century  was  a  time  of  perpetual  wrangling 
and  controversy.  The  worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  Chinese  |»iiU>- 
sophy  evoked  a  reactiorury  spirit  of  nationalism,  just  as  the  excessive 
worship  of  Occidental  civilization  was  destined  to  do  in  the  t^tb 
cejitury. 

A(>art  from  philosophical  researches  and  the  development  ol 
the  drama,  as  above  related,  the  Tokugawa  era  is  remarkable  for 
folk-lore,  moral  discourses,  fiction  and  a  peculiar  form  of  poetry 
This  bst  does  not  demand  much  attention.  Its  principal  variety 
u  the  haikai.  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  tanka  shorn  of  its  con- 
cluding fourteen  syllables,  and  therefore  virtually  identical  with  the 
hokku,  already  described.  The  name  of  Bashfl  is  immemorially 
ase>>xijtcd  with  this  kind  of  lilliputian  versicle,  which  reached  the 
extreme  of  impresi^ni^jm.  A  more  important  addition  to  lapanew 
literature  was  made  in  the  17th  century  in  the  form  <^  children's 
tales  (Ototibonashi).  They  are  charmingly  simple  and  graceful, 
and  they  have  been  rendered  into  English  again  and  again  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Meiji  era.  But  whether  they  are  to  ot  regarded  as 
genuine  folk-lore  or  merely  as  a  branch  at  the  fiction  of  the  age  whea 
they  6rst  appeared  in  book  form,  remains  uncertain.  Of  ficiiui 
proptf  there  was  an  abundance.  The  pioneer  of  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture is  consideied  to  have  been  Saikaku  (1641-1693),  who  wrote 
sketches  of  every*day  life  as  he  saw  it.  short  tales  <k  some  merit 
and  novels  which  deal  with  the  most  disreputable  phases  of  human 
existence.  His  notable  successors  in  the  same  line  were  two  men  of 
Kioto,  named  Ti9hO(i675-i745)  and  Kiseki  (1666-1716).  They  had 
their  own  publishing  house,  and  its  name  HackiiHonji-jra  (fi£ure-o<- 
cight  store)  came  to  be  indelibly  associated  with  this  kind  ^  litera- 
ture. But  these  men  did  little  more  than  pave  the  way  for  the  tme 
romantic  novel,  which  first  took  shape  under  the  hand  ol  SamO 
KyOden  (1761-1816},  and  culminated  in  the  works  of  Bakin,  Tane- 
hiloo.  Samba,  Ikku,  Shunsui  and  their  successors.  Of  nearly  all  the 
books  in  this  class  it  may  be  said  that  they  deal  largely  in  sensation- 
alism and  pornography,  though  it  docs  not  follow  that  their  language 
is  either  coarse  or  licentious.  The  life  of  the  vinuous  Japanese 
woman  being  essentially  uneventful,  these  romancists  not  unnatur- 
ally sought  their  female  types  among  dancing-^irls  and  courtesans. 
The  books  were  profusely  illustrated  with  wood-cuts  and  chromo- 
xyloeraphs  from  pictures  of  the  ukiyoe  masters,  who,  like  the  play- 
wright, the  actor  and  the  romancer,  ministered  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  "  man  in  the  street."  Brief  mention  must  also  be  made  at  two 
other  kinds  of  books  belonging  to  this  epoch ;  namely,  the  SkimfaJtm- 
sko  (ethical  essays)  and  the  Jiisumku-mono  (true  records).  The 
latter  were  often  little  more  than  historical  novels  founded  on  facu; 
and  the  former,  though  nominally  intended  to  engraft  the  doctrines 
of  Buddhism  and  ShmtO  upon  the  philost^hy  of  China,  were  really 
of  rationalistic  tendency. 

Altboi»h  the  incursions  made  into  Chinese  philosophy  and  the 
revival  ofjapanese  traditions  during  the  Tokugawa  E^)och  cootri- 
buted  materially  to  the  overthrow  of  feudalism  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Throne's  administrative  power,  I***** 
the  immediate  tendency  of  the  last  two  evenu  was  to  ** 
divert  the  nation's  attention  wholly  from  the  study  of  either 
Confucianism  or  the  R£ccrd  of  Ancwnt  Matters.  A  universal  thine 
set  in  for  Occidental  science  and  literature,  so  that  students 
occupied  themselves  everywhere  with  readers  and  grammars 
modelled  on  European  lines  rather  than  with  the  Analects  or  the 
Kojiki.  English  at  once  became  the  language  of  learning.  Thus 
the  three  colleges  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Imperial  Univ-er- 
sity  of  Tokyo  were  presided  over  by  a  graduate  of  Michigan  College 
(Professor  Toyama),  a  member  of  the  English  bar  (Professor 
HOzumi}  and  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  (Baron  Kikuchi).  If  Japan 
was  eminently  fortunate  in  the  men  who  directed  ho-  political 
career  at  that  time,  she  was  equally  favoured  in  those  that  presided 
over  her  literary  culture.  Fukuzawa  Yukichi.  founder  of  the 
KciO  Ciiuku,  now  one  of  Japan's  four  universities,  did  more  thaa 
any  of  his  contemporaries  by  writing  and  speaking  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  west,  its  ways  and  its  thoughts,  and  Nalamun 
Keiu  laboured  in  the  same  cause  by  translatmg  Smiles's  StiJ-ktip 
and  Mill's  XepresenUUtve  Covemment.  A  univeraal  geography  (^ 
Uchida  Masao);  a  history  of  nations  (by  Mitsukuri  RinsbO);  a 
translation  of  Ckambcrs't  Encyclopaedia  by  the  department  <tf 
education;  Japanese  rendcrini^s  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  of  Guiioi 
and  Buckle—all  these  madetheirappearanceduringthe  first  fourteen 
years  of  the  epoch.  The  influence  of  politics  may  be  strongly 
traced  in  the  literature  of  that  time,  for  the  first  romances  prckduoed 
by  the  new  school  were  all  of  a  political  character:  Keduimn  Btdan 
(Model /or  Statesmen,  with  Epaminoodas  for  hero)  by  Vano  Fcuaioi 
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ftowen)  by  Suyehiro.  This  idea  of  Bubacrviog  literature  to  political 
ends  ia  said  to  nave  been  suegested  by  Nakae  Tokusuke's  traiulatioii 
of  RousMau's  Cmlroi  sodalT  The  year  1883  saw  Julius  Caesar  in  a 
JapaneK  dreit.  The  traailator  was  Tsubouchi  ShOyfi,  one  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  Meiji  era.  Hk  SkSsttsu  SHimi  jEssenhait 
tf  a  Nvodi  was  an  eloquent  plea  for  realism  as  cootiasted  with  the 
artificiality  of  the  characters  defncted  by  Bakio.  and  his  own  works 
illustrative  of  this  theory  took  the  pubBc  by  storm.  He  also  brought 
out  the  first  Uttrary  periodical  pvblivbed  in  Japan,  namely,  the 
Waudm  BuMmaku,  ao  called  became  Taubovchi  was  professor  of 
literature  lathe  Waseda  Uaiverstty,  aninstitntsoafbuacMd  by  Count 
Okuma,  whose  name  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  history  of  Mciji 
literature,  not  as  an  author  but  as  a  patron.  As  inastrating  the 
rapid  develc»>meat  of  familiarity  with  foreign  authors,  a  Japanese 
retroyect  ot  the  Meiji  era  notes  that  whereas  Macautay  s  Esaays . 
were  in  the  curnculura  of  the  Imperial  Univcruty  in  186X-1S83,  they 
were  studied,  five  or  six  years  later,  in  secondary  schools,  and  pupiu 
of  the  latter  were  able  to  read  with  understanding  the  works  of 
Goldsmith,  Tennyson  and  Thackeray.  Up  to  Tsubouchi's  time  the 
Mdji  Utenture  was  all  in  the  literary  language,  but  theiie  was  then 
formed  a  society  calling  itself  Kenytuhot  some  of  whose  associates — 
as  BimySsai — used  the  colloquial  language  in  their  works,  while 
others— as  Kdyfl,  Rfihan,  &c. — went  back  to  the  classical  diction 
of  the  Genroku  era  (1655-1703).  RMianisoneofthe  most  renowned 
of  Japan's  modem  authon,  and  some  of  his  historical  romances  have 
had  wide  vogue.  Meanwhile  the  business  of  translating  went  on 
apace.  Great  numbers  of  European  and  American  authors  were 
rendered  into  Japanese — Calderon.  Lytton,  Disraeli,  Byron;  Shake- 
speare. Milton,  Turguemev,  Cariyle,  daudet,  Emerson,  Hugo.  Heine, 
De  Qttiocey,  Dickens.  KOmer,  Goethe — their  name  is  legion  and  their 
infloence  upon  Japanese  literature  b  conspicuous.  In  18BS  a 
special  course  c^  G^inan  literature  was  inaugurated  at  the  Imperial 
Univer^ty,  ancNrith  it  is  associated  the  name  of  Mori  Ogai,  Japan's 
most  faitmul  interpreter  of  German  thought  and  speech.  Virtually 
every  literary  magnate  of  the  Occident  has  found  one  or  more  inter* 
preters  in  modern  Japan.  Accurate  reviewers  of  the  era  have 
divided  it  into  periods  of  two  or  three  years  each,  according  to  the 
various  groups  of  fore^n  authors  that  were  in  vogue,  and  every  year 
sees  a  laige  addition  to  the  number  of  Jafiane^  who  study  the 
masterpieces  of  Western  literature  tn  the  original. 

Newspapers,  as  the  term  is  understood  in  the  West,  did  not  cxipt 
in  old  Jaimn,  though  block-printed  leaflets  were  occasionally  issued 

to  desmbe  some  specially  stirring  event.  Vet  ^fhe 
fk  ■  wa0tn  Japanese  were  not  entirely  unacouainted  with 
Mtf  lournalism.    During  the  last  dccndesof  the  factory  at 

Wsrisamflr    Deshima  the  Dutch  traders  made  it  a.  yearly  custom  to 

submit  to  the  governor  of  Nagasaki  selected  extracts 
from  newspapers  arriving  from  Batavia,  and  these  extracts^  having 
been  translated  into  Japanese,  were  forwarded  to  the  court  in  Yedo 
together  with  their  originals.  To  such  compilations  the  name  ot 
Onmda  Jufetsu-sho  (Dutch  Repo^)  was  given.  Iminediately  after 
the  conclusioa  of  the  first  treaty  in  1857,  t^e  Yedo  authorities 
instructed  the  ofi&ce  for  studying  foreign  books  (Bmnsht  toriskirabe- 
d^ton)  to  translate  excerpts  from  European  and  American  journals. 
Occaabaally  these  translations  were  copied  for  circulation  among 
oAcials,  Dnt  the  bulk  of  the  people  knew  notbiiffi  of  them.  Thusthe 
first  real  newspaper  did  not  see  the  light  uAtU  1861.  when  aVedo 
publisher  brought  out  the  Battma  News,  a  compilation  of  items 
from  foc^n  newspapers,  printed  on  Japanese  paper  from  wooden 
blocks.  Entirely  devoid  of  local  interest,  this  journal  did  not 
survive  for  more  than  a  few  months.  It  was  followed,  in  1864,  by 
the  Sktrnkun-sJu  iNtta),  which  was  published  in  Yokohama,  with 
Kishida  GinUi  for  editor  and  John  Hiko  for  sub-editor.  The  latter 
had  been  cast  away,  many  years  previously,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Uiutnd  States  and  Iwd  become  a  naturalised  American  citizen.  He 
retained  a  knCFwiedgt  of  qjoken  Japanese;  but  the  ideo^phic  script 
was  a  sealed  book  to  him,  and  his  editorud  part  was  limited  to  oral 
translations  from  American  Journals  which  the  editor  committed 
to  writing.  The  Skimbun-sk*  essayed  to  collect  domestic  news  as 
wril  as  foreign.  It  was  published  twice  a  month  and  might  possibly 
haw  createa  a  demand  for  its  wares  had  not  the  editor  and  sub- 
MiUor  left  for  America  after  the  issue  of  the  loth  number.  The 
example,  however,  had  now  been  set.  Durii^  the  three  years  that 
separata!  the  death  of  the  Skimbun-sH  from  the  birth  of  the  Meiji 
era  (Octbber  1867)  no  less  than  ten  a uasi- journals  made  their 
appearaaee.  They  were  in  fact  nothing  better  than  inferior  niaga- 
anes,  printed  from  wood-blocks,  issuM  utekly  or  monthly,  and 
giving  little  evidence  of  enterprise  or  intellect,  though  tonnected 
with  them  were  tlw^  names  of  men  destined  to  become  famous  in  the 
world  of  Ktetature,  as  Fukuchi  Genichiro,  TsQji  ^inji  (afterwards 
Boron  Tsflji)  aial  Suaiki  Yuichi.  These  publications  attracted  little 
interest  and  exercised  no  influence.  Journalism  was  regarded  as  a 
mere  pastime.  The  first  evidence  of  its  potentialities  was  furnished 
by  the  K^ka  Skimbun  {Tke  World)  under  the  editorship  of  Fukuchi 
Cfeaichiro  and  Sosano  Dempel  To  many  Japanese  observers  it 
■ecmed  that  the  restoratnii  of  1667  had  merdy  timnaferrcd  the  ad- 
ministimtsve  authority  from  the  Tokugawa  Shfigun  to  the  clans  of 
Satsuma  and  ChfishO.  The  Ksko  Sktmbun  severely  attacked  the 
two  dans  as  spedoua  usurpers.     It  was  not  in  the  mood  of  Japanese 
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officialdom  at  that  time  to  brook  sncb  assanlts.  Tht  XSko  Skiwibmm 
was  suppressed;  Fukuchi  was  thrust  into  prison,  and  all  joumds 
or  periodicals  excmt  those  having  official  sanction  were  vetoed. 
At  the  beginning  oi  1868  only  two  newspapers  remained  in  the  field. 
Very  soon,  however,  the  enlightened  makers  of  modern  Japan 
appreciated  the  importance  of  journalism,  and  in  1S71  the  Skimhtm 
Zauki  {Iftwx  Ptnoditai)  was  started  under  the  aus^rioes  of  the 
illustrious  Kido.  Shortly  afterwards  there  appeared  in  Yok<rfiama — 
whence  it  was  subsequently  transferred  to  TAlcyO— <he  MaitncH 
Skimbum  (Daily  News),  the  first  veritable  daily  and  also  the  first 
journal  printed  with  movable  types  and  foreign  presses.  Its  editors 
were  Numa  Morikage,  Shimada  Saburo  and  Koisoka  Ryfl,  all  des- 
tined to  become  cwrowtted  not  only  in  the  field  of  journalism  but 
also  in  that  of  politics.  It  has  often  been  said  of  the  Japanese  that 
they  are  slow  in  forming  a  dedsion  twt  very  quick  to  act  upon  it. 
Thu  was  illustrated  in  the  case  of  journalism.  In  i870the  country 
possessed  only  two  quasi-joorulsj  both  under  official  auspkes.  In 
187s  it  possessed  over  loo  periodicab  and  daily  newspapersL  The 
most  conspicuous  leen  the  Nuhi  Nicki  Skimbun  (Daily  Nems),  the 
YObim  fficki  {Faslat  IntdHgnu^),  the  Ck^ya  ShitmbuH  {GeeemmaU 
and  p€9fU  Nems),  the  AMmm  Snmbim  (Tke  Dawn),  and  the 
Maimck*  Skimbim  (Daily  Mnu).  These  were  called  '*  the  five 
great  journals."  The  Nuki  Nicki  Skimbun  had  an  editor  of  con- 
spicuous literary  abiUty  in  Fukuchi  Genichir6,  and  the  HBcki  Skim- 
niK,  its  chief  rival,  received  assistance  from  such  men  as  Yano 
Fumio,  Fujita  Malochi.  Inukai  Ki  and  Minoura  Katsundo.  Japan 
had  not  yet  any  political  parties,  but  the  ferment  that  pnxreded 
their  birth  was  abroad.  The  newspaper  press  being  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  men  whose  interests  suggested  wider  opening  of  the 
door  to  official  preferment,  nearly  all  editorial  pens  were  directed 
against  the  government.  So  strenuous  dkl  this  campaign  become 
that,  in  1875.  a  press  law  was  enacted  empowering  the  minister  of 
home  aUFairs  and  the  police  to  suspend  or  suppress  a  journal  and  to 
fiiw  or  imprison  its  editor  without  public  trial,  Many  suffered  under 
this  law,  but  the  ultimate  effect  was  to  invest  the  press  with  new 
popularity,  and  very  soon  the  newspapers  conceivca  a  device  which 
efnctually  Motccted  their  literary  staff;  for  they  employed  "  dummy 
editocB  "  wttose  sole  function  was  to  go  to  prison  in  lieu  of  the  true 
editor. 

Japanese  journalistic  writing  in  thene  eariy  years  of  Meiji  was 
marred  by  extreme  and  pedantic  classicism.  There  hikd  not  yet 
been  any  real  eKape  from  the  tradition  which  assigned  the  crown 
of  Bchobrship  to  whatever  authcv  drew  most  largely  upon  the 
resources  of  the  Chinese  language  and  learning.    The  example  set 


were  taken  from  sources  so  clasucal.as  to  be  intelligible  to  only  the 
highly  educated  minority.  The  newspapers  sacrificed  theiraudience 
to  their  erudition  and  preferred  claissicism  to  circulation.  Their 
columns  were  thus  a  sealed  book  to  the  whole  of  the  lower  middle 
classes  and  to  the  entire  female  f)0pulation.  The  Yomiuri  Skimbun 
(Buy  and  Read  News)  was  the  first  to  break  away  from  this  perni- 
cious fashion.  Established  in  1875,  it  adopted  a  style  midway 
between  the  classical  and  the  cofloquial,  and  it  appended  the 
syllabic  characters  to  each  ideograph,  so  that  its  columns  became 
intelligible  to  every  reader  of  ordinary  education.  It  was  followed 
by  the  Yeiri  Skimbun  (Pictorial  Newspaper),  the  first  to  insert  illus- 
trations and  to  publish /eH»Ue<bm  romances.  Both  of  these  journals 
devoted  space  to  social  news,  a  radical  departure  from  the  austere 
restrictions  observed  by  their  aristocratic  contemporaries. 

The  year  1881  saw  the  nation  divided  into  political  parties  and 
within  measured  distance  of  copstitutional  government.  Thence* 
forth  the  great  majority  of  the  newspapers  and  perio- 
dicals ranged  themselves  under  the  flag  of  this  or  that  Brmaf 
party.  An  era  of  embittered  polemics  ensued.  The  PoUikMl 
journals,  while  ^hting  continuously  auinst  each  Asrllssb 
other's  principles,  agrera  in  attacking  the  ministry, 
and  the  Latter  found  it  necessary  to  establi^  organs  of  its  own  which 
preached  the  German  system  pi  stateautocracy.  Editors  seemed  to 
Be  incapable  of  rising  above  the  dead  level  of  political  strife,  and 
their  utterances  were  not  relieved  even  by  a  semblance  of  fairness. 
Readers  turned  away  in  disgust,  and  journal  after  journal  passed 
out  of  existence.  The  situation  was  saved  by  a  newspaper  which 
from  the  outset  of  its  career  obeyed  the  best  canons  01  journalism. 
Born  in  1882,  the  Jiji  Skimpb  (Times)  enjoyed  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  having  its  policy  controlled  by  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
of  modern  Japan,  Fukuzawa  YukictiL  Its  basic  principle  was 
liberty  of  the  individual,  liberty  of  the  family  and  liberty  of  the 
nation;it  was  always  found  on  the  «de<rf^  broad-minded  justice,  and 
it  derived  its  materials  inm  econonuc.  social  and  icicntific  sources. 
Other  new^ttpere  of  greatly  improved  character  followed  the  Jijt 
Skimpb,  especially  ootitole  among  them  being  the  Kokumin  Skimbun. 

In  the  meanwhile  Osaka,  always  inoneer  in  matters  of  commercial 
enterprise,  had  let  the  example  of  applying  the  force  of  capital  to 
jonriulistic    development.    T5kyd    journals    were  all 
on  a  literary  or  political  basis,    but  the  Osaka  Asaki  • 
^imbun    ((Jsaka    Rising   Sun    News)    was    purely  a  < 
business     undertaking.     Its      proprietor,    Maniyama 
RyQbei,  spared  no  expense  to  obtain  news  from  all  quartets  of  the 
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«ocM,  and  for  the  fint  time  the  JmpaneK  public  learned  what  ttorei 
ot  iBfonnation  may  be  (ound  in  tlie  columu  of  a  really  enterprising 
ioumal.  Very  toon  the  Asaki  had  a  keen  competitor  in  the  Osaka 
JtatnitM  Sktiuban  (Osaka  Daily  Neiei)  and  theie  papera  ultimately 
crushed  all  rivals  in  Osaka.  In  i8S8  Maniyama  esublished  another 
Asaki  in  TfikyO,  and  thither  he  was  quickly  rollowcd  by  his  Osaka 
rival,  which  in  Tokyo  took  the  name  of  iiainicki  Dmpd  (Daily 
TtUpafh),  These  two  newspapers  now  stand  alone  as  purveyors 
of  copious  telegraphic  news,  and  in  the  next  rank,  not  greatly-lower, 
comes  the  Jiji  SkimpO. 

With  the  opening  of  the  diet  in  1890,  politics  again  obtruded 
themselves  into  newspaper  columns,  but  as  practical  living  issues 
now  occupied  attentuin,  readers  were  no  longer  wearied  oy  the 
abstract  homilies  of  former  days.  Moreover,  freedom  of  the  press 
was  at  length  secured.  Already  (It>87)  the  government  had  volun- 
tarily made  a  great  step  in  advance  by  divesting  itself  of  the  right 
to  imprison  or  fine  editors  by  executive  order:  But  it  reserved  the 
power  of  suppressing  or  suspending  a  newspaper,  and  against  that 
reservation  a  majority  of  the  lower  house  votecl,  session  after  session, 
only  to  see  the  bill  rejected  by  the  peen,  who  shared  the  govern- 
ment's opinion  that  to  grant  a  larger  measure  of  liberty  would 
certainly  encouraH  licence.  Not  until  1897  was  this  opposition 
fully  overcome.  A  new  law,  passed  by  both  houses  and  confirmed 
by  the  emperor,  took  from  tne  executive  all  power  over  journals, 
except  in  cases  of  l^ae  majesty,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  the 
former  arbitrary  system  except  that  any  periodical  having  a  political 
complexion  is  requited  to  deposit  secunty  varying  from  175  to  1000 
ym.  The  result  baa  falsified  all  sinister  forebodings.  A  much  more 
moderate  tone  pervades  the  writings  of  the  press  since  restrictions 
were  entirely  removed,  and  although  there  are  now  1775  journals 
and  periodicals  published  throughout  the  empire,  with  a  total  annual 
circulation  of  some  700  million  copies,  intemperance  of  language, 
such  as  in  former  times  would  have  provoked  oAkial  interference,  is 
practically  unknown  to-day.  Moreover,  thebntjapaneseeditorshave 
caught  with  remarkable  aptitude  the  spirit  of  modem  journalism. 
But  a  few  years  ago  they  used  to  compile  laborious  esaays,  in  which 
the  iiupiratioB  was  drawn  from  Occidenul  text-books,  aiid  the  alien 
character  of  the  source  waa  hidden  under  a  veneer  of  Chinese 
aphorisms.  To-day  they  write  tene,  succinct,  closely-reasoned 
articles,  seldom  diffuse,  often  witty;  and  generally  free  from  extra- 
vagance of  thought  or  diction.  Incidentally  they  are  hastening 
the  assimilation  of  the  written  and  the  spoken  languages  (fra^iK 
iltki)  which  may  possibly  prelude  a  still  greater  reform,  abolition 
of  the  ideographic  script.  Vet,  with  few  exceptions,  the  profession 
of  journalism  is  not  remuaerative.  Very  low  rates  of  subscription, 
and  almost  prohibitory  charges  for  advertising,  are  chiefly  to  b^me.* 
The  vicissitudes  of  the  enterprise  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that,  whereas  3^67  journals  and  periodicals  were  started  between 
■889  and  1804  (inclusive),  no  leas  than  3463  ceased  publishing.  Tbe 
larnst  circulation  recorded  in  1908  was  about  isOiOOOcopieadaily, 
ana  the  honour  of  attaining  that  exceptional  figuie  bdonged  to  the 
Osaka  Asakt  Skimbiut.  ^,  By.) 

rV.— jATAKESt  A«T 

Paintinf  and  EHfranng. — In  Japanese  art  the  impreasionist 
dement  is  predominant.  Pictures,  as  the  term  h  understood  in 
Europe,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  at 
any  time  in  Japan.  The  artist  did  not  depict 
emotion:  he  depicted  the  subjects  that  produce 
emotion.  Therefore  he  took  his  motives  from  nature  rather 
than  from  history;  or,  if  he  borrowed  from  the  latter,  what 
be  selected  waa  a  scene,  not  tbe  pains  or  the  passions  of  its 
actors.  Moreover,  he  never  exhausted  his  subject,  but  was 
always  careful  to  leave  a  wide  margin  for  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator.  This  latter  consideration  sometimes  impelled  him  to 
represent  things  which,  to  European  eyes,  seem  trivial  or  insig- 
nificant, but  which  really  convey  hints  of  deep  significance.  In 
short,  Japanese  pictures  ate  like  Japanese  poetry:  they  do  not 
supply  thought  but  only  awaken  it.  Often  their  methods  show 
conventionalism,  but  it  is  conventionalism  so  perfect  and  free 
in  its  allurements  that  nature  seems  to  suggest  both  the  motive 
and  the  treatment.  Thus  though  neither  botanically  nor  omi- 
Ihologically  correct,  their  flowers  and  their  birds  show  a  truth 
to  nature,  and  a  habit  of  minute  observation  in  the  artist,  which 
cannot  be  too  much  admired.  Every  blade  of  grass,  each  leaf 
and  feather,  has  been  the  object  of  loving  and  patient  study. 

It  has  been  rashly  assumed  by  some  writers  that  the  Japanese 
do  not  study  from  nature.  All  their  work  u  an  emphatic  pro- 
test ag^unst  this  supposition.  It  can  in  fact  be  ^own  con- 
clusively that  the  Japanese  have  derived  all  their  fundamental 
'The  highest  rate  of  subscription  to  a  daily  journal  is  twelve 
shillings  per  annum,  and  the  usual  charge  for  advertisement  is 
from  7d.  to  one  shilling  per  line  of  aa  ideographs  (about  nine  wonb). 
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ideas  of  symmetry,  so  different  ftom  ouis,  from  a  dose  study  of 
nature  and  her  processes  in  the  attainment  of  endless  variety. 
A  special  feature  of  their  art  is  that,  while  often  dosely  and 
minutely  imitating  natural  objects,  such  as  birds,  flowers  and 
fishes,  the  espedal  objects  of  their  predilection  and  study,  they 
frequently  combine  the  facts  of  external  nature  with  a  conven- 
tional mode  of  treatment  better  suited  to  their  purpose.  During 
the  long  apprenticeship  that  educated  Japanese  serve  to  acquire 
the  power  of  -writing  with  the  brush  the  complicated  charac- 
ters borrowed  from  Chinese,  they  unconsciously  cultivate  tbe 
habit  of  minute  observation  and  tbe  power  of  accurate 
imitation,  and  with  these  the  delicacy  of  touch  and  freedom  of 
hand  which  only  long  practice  can  give.  A  hair's-breadth  devia- 
tion in  a  line  is  fatal  to  good  calligraphy,  both  among  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese.  When  they  come  to  use  the  pendl  in  drawing, 
they  already  possess  accuracy  of  eye  and  free  command  of  the 
brush.  Whether  a  Japanese  art-worker  sets  himself  to  copy 
what  he  sees  before  him  or  to  give  play  to  his  fancy  in  combining 
what  he  has  seen  with  some  ideal  in  his  mind,  tbe  result  shows 
perfect  facility  of  execution  and  easy  grace  in  all  the  lines. 

The  beauties  of  the  human  form  never  appealed  to  the  Jap- 
anese artist.  Assodating  the  nude  solely  with  the  performance 
of  menial  tasks,  he  deemed  it  worse  than  a  solecism  to  transfer 
such  subjects  to  his  canvas,  and  thus  a  wide  field  of  motive  was 
dosed  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  draped  figure  reodved 
admirable  treatment  from  his  brush,  and  the  naturalistic  sclibd 
of  the  17th,  i8th  and  igtb  centuries  reached  a  high  levd  of  skill 
in  depicting  men,  women  and  children  in  motion.  Nor  has  there 
ever  been  a  Japanese  Landseer.  Sosen's  monkeys  and  badgas 
constitute  the  one  possible  exception,  but  the  horses,  oxen,  deer, 
tigen,  dogs,  bears,  foxes  and  even  cats  of  the  best  Japanese 
artists  were  ill  drawn  and  badly  modelled.  In  tbe  fidd  of  land- 
scape tbe  Japanese  painter  fully  reached  the  eminence  on  which 
his  great  Chinese  masters  stood.  He  did  not  obey  tbe  laws  of 
linear  perspective  as  they  are  formulated  in  tbe  Ocddent,  nor 
did  ,he  show  cast  shadowSf  but  his  aerial  pcnpective  and  bis 
foreshortening  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  he  deliberatdy  eschewed  chiaroscuro  because  bis  pictares, 
destined  invariably  to  hang  in  an  alcove,  were  required  to  be 
equally  effective  from  every  aspect  and  had  also  to  form  part  of 
a  deotsative  scheme.  But  the  more  credible  explanation  is  that 
he  roerdy  followed  Chinese  example  in  this  matter,  as  he  did  also 
in  linear  perspective,  accepting  without  question  the  curious 
canon  that  lines  converge  as  they  approach  the  spectator. 

It  is  in  the  realm  of  decorative  art  that  the  world  baa  chiefly 
benefited  by  contact  with  Japan.  Her  influence  is  second  only 
to  that  of  Greece.  Most  Japanese  decorative  designs 
consist  of  natural  objects,  treated  sometimes  in  a  more 
or  less  conventional  manner,  but  always  distinguished 
by  delicacy  of  touch,  gracdul  freedom  of  conception  and  ddigfat- 
fully  harmonized  tints.  Perhaps  the  admiration  which  the 
Japanese  artist  has  won  in  this  field  is  due  not  more  to  his  wealth 
of  fancy  and  skilful  adaptation  of  natural  forms,  than  to  bis 
individuality  of  character  in  treating  his  subjecta.  There  is 
complete  absence  of  usiformity  and  monotony.  Repetition 
without  any  variation  is  abhorrent  to  every  Japanese.  He  will 
not  tolerate  tbe  stagnation  and  tedium  of  a  dull  uaifonnity  by 
mechanical  repraductioii.  His  tempeiament  will  sot  let  Ub 
endure  tbe  labour  of  always  produdng  the  same  pattern.  Hence 
the  repetition  of  two  artides  exactly  like  each  other,  and, 
generally,  the  division  of  any  apace  into  equal  parts  ait 
instinctively  avoided,  as  nature  avoids  tbe  productioB  of  any 
two  plants,  or  even  any  two  leaves  of  the  same  tree,  wfaich  ia 
all  points  shall  be  exactly  alike. 

The  application  of  this  piindple  in  tbe  same  free  apirit  b  the 
secret  of  much  of  the  originality  and  the  excellence  of  the  itoaof 
tive  art  of  Japan.  Her  artists  and  artisans  alike  aim  at  symmetrf , 
not  by  an  equal  division  of  parts,  as  wc  do,  bttt  rather  by  a  cer- 
tain balance  of  corresponding  pans,  each  different  from  the 
other,  and  not  numerically  even,  with  an  efiect  ot  vsriety  aad 
freedom  from  formality.  They  seek  it,  in  fact,  as  nature  attains 
the  same  end.    If  we  take  for  instance  the  skins  of  animab  thai 
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are  striped  or  spotted,  we  have  the  best  possible  illustratioD  of 
caiure's  isclhods  in  this  direction.  Examiniog  the  tiger  or  the 
leopard,  in  all  the  beauty  of  their  symmetrical  adornment,  ve  do 
not  sec  in  any  one  example  an  exact  repetition  of  the  same 
stripes  or  spots  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  line.  They  seem  to  be 
alike,  and  yet  are  all  different.  The  line  of  division  along  the 
spine,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  perfectly  continuous  or  defined, 
but  in  part  suggested;  and  each  radiating  stripe  on  either  side 
is  full  of  variety  in  size,  direction,  and  to  some  extent  in  colour 
and  depth  of  shade.  Thus  nature  works,  and  so,  following  in 
ber  footsteps,  works  the  Japanese  actist.  The  same  law  pre- 
vailing in  all  nature's  creation,  in  the  plumage  of  birds,  the  paint- 
ing of  butterflies'  wings,  the  marking  of  shells,  and  in  all  the 
infioite  variety  and  beauty  of  the  fioral  kingdom,  the  lesson  is 
constantly  renewed  to  the  observant  eye.  Among  flowers  the 
orcliids,  with  all  their  fantastic  extravagance  and  miinic  imita- 
tions of  birds  and  insects,  are  especially  prolific  in  examples  of 
symmetrical  effects  without  any  repetition  of  similar  parts  or 
divisions  into  even  numbers. 

The  orchids  may  be  taken  as  offering  fair  types  of  the  Japanese 
artist's  ideal  in  all  art  work.  And  thus,  close  student  of  nature's 
processes,  methods,  and  effects  as  the  Japanese  art  workman  is, 
Ik  ever  seeks  to  produce  humble  replicas  from  his  'only  ait 
master.  Thus  he  proceeds  in  all  his  decorative  work,  avoiding 
studiously  the  exact  repetition  of  any  lines  and  spaces,  and  all 
diametrical  divisions,  or,  if  these  be  forced  upon  him  by  the  shape 
of  the  object,  exercising  the  utmost  ingenuity  to  disguise  the 
fact,  and  train  away  the  eye  from  observing  the  weak  point, 
as  nature  docs  in  like  circumstances.  Thus  if  a  lacquer  box  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram  is  the  object,  Japanese  artists  will  not 
divide  it  in  two  equal  parts  by  a  perpendicular  line,  but  by  a 
diagonal,  as  offering  a  more  pleasing  line  and  division.  If  the 
box  be  round,  they  will  seek  to  lead  the  eye  away  from  the  naked 
regularity  of  the  circle  by  a  pattern  distracting  attention,  as, 
for  example,  by  a  zigzag  breaking  the  circular  outline,  and  sup- 
ported by  other  ornaments.  A  similar  feeling  is  shown  by  them 
as  coburists,  and,  though  sometimes  eccentric  and  daring  in 
their  contrasts,  tbey  never  produce  discords  in  their  chromatic 
scale.  They  luive  undoubtedly  a  fine  sense  of  colour,  and  a 
similarly  delicate  and  subtle  feeling  for  harmonious  blending  of 
brilliant  and  sober  hues.  As  a  rule  they  prefer  a  quiet  and 
refined  style,  using  full  but  low-toned  colours.  They  know  the 
value  of  bright  colours,  however,  and  how  best  to  utilize  them, 
both  supporting  and  contrasting  them  with  their  secondaries  and 
complementaries. 

The  development  of  Japanese  painting  may  be  divided  into 
tbc  following  six  periods,  each  signalized  by  a  wave  of  progress. 
(i)  From  the  middle  of  the  6th  to  the  middle  of  the 
1^^^  9th  century:  the  naturalization  of  Chinese  and  Chino- 
(MUb.  Buddhist  art.  (2)  From  the  middle  of  the  9th  to  the 
middle  of  the  isth  century;  the  establishment  of  great 
native  schools  under  Kos£  no  Kanaoka  and  his  descendants  and 
followers,  the  pure  Chinese  school  gradually  falling  into  neglect, 
(j)  From  the  middle  of  the  15th  to  the  latter  part  of  the  ^^ih 
century:  the  revival  of  the  Chinese  style.  (4)  From  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  to  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century:  the  e;ta1>< 
ibhment  of  a  popular  school.  (5)  From  the  latter  part  of  the 
i8tb  to  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century:  the  foundation  of  a 
naturalistic  school,  and  the  first  introduction  of  European  influ- 
ence into  Japanese  painting;  the  acme  and  decline  of  the  popular 
school.  (6)  From  about  1875  to  the  present  time:  a  period  of 
transition. 

Tradition  refers  to  the  advent  of  a  Chinese  artist  named 
Nonriu,  invited  to  Japan  in  the  sth  century  as  a  painter  of  the 
Imperial  banners,  but  of  the  labours  and  influence  of 
this  man  and  of  his  descendants  we  have  no  record. 
The  real  beginnings  of  the  study  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture in  their  higher  branches  must  be  dated  from  the  introduction 
o!  Buddhism  from  China  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  and 
for  three  centuries  after  this  event  there  is  evidence  that  the 
practice  of  the  arts  was  carried  on  mainly  by  or  under  the 
instruction  of  Korean  and  Chinese  immigrants. 
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The  paintings  of  which  we  have  any  mention  were  almost  limited 
to  representations  of  Buddhist  masters  of  the  Tang  dynasty  (6i8- 
905},  notably  Wu  Tao-zu  (Sth  century),  of  whose  genius  romantic 
stories  are  related.  The  oldest  existing  work  oE  this  period  iat  a 
mural  decoration  in  the  hall  of  the  temple  of  Horyii-ji,  Nara, 
attributed  to  a  Korean  priest  named  OonchO,  who  lived  in  Japan 
in  the  6th  century;  ana  this  painting,  in  spite  of  the  destructive 
effects  of  time  and  exposure,  shows  traces  of  the  same  power  of  line, 
colour  and  composition  that  Etamps  the  best  of  the  later  exami^ 
of  Buddhist  art. 

The  nau've  artist  who  crested  the  first  great  wave  of 
Japanese  painting  was  a  court  noble  named  Kosc  no  Kanaoka, 
living  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Seiwa 
(850-859)  and  his  successors  down  to  about  the  end  of 
the  9th  century,  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  peace  and 
culture.  Of  his  own  work  few,  if  any,  examples  have  reached  us; 
and  those  attributed  with  more  or  less  probability  to  his  hand  are 
all  representations  of  Buddhist  divinities,  showing  a  somewhat 
formal  and  conventional  design,  with  a  masterly  calligraphic 
touch  and  perfect  harmony  of  colouring.  Tradition  credits  him 
with  an  especial  genius  for  the  delineation  of  animals  and  land- 
scape, and  commemorates  his  skill  by  a  curious  anecdote  of  a 
painted  horse  which  left  its  frame  to  ravage  the  fields,  and  was 
reduced  to  pictorial  stability  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  eyes.  He 
left  a  line  of  descendants  extending  far  into  the  z  5th  century,  all 
famous  for  Buddhist  pictures,  and  some  engaged  in  establishing 
a  native  style,  the  Wa-gwa-ryH. 

At  the  end  of  the  9th  century  there  were  two  exotic  styles  of 
painting,  Chinese  and  Buddhist,  and  the  beginning  of  a  native 
style  founded  upon  these.  All  three  were  practised  by  the  same 
artists,  and  it  was  not  until  a  later  period  that  each  became  the 
badge  of  a  school.  , 

The  Chinese  style  (Kara-fyu),  the  fundamental  essence  of  all 
Japanese  arti  has  a  fairly  distinct  history,  dating  back  to  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism  into  China  (a.  d.  62),  and  it  r^i,^ 
is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  from  the  works  of  Wu  /  SSf" 
Tao-zu,  the  master  of  the  8th  century,  that  Kanaoka  "  ^'*'  . 
drew  his  inspiration.  This  early  Chinese  manner,  which  lasted 
in  the  pauent  country  down  to  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  was 
characterized  by  a  virile  grace  of  line,  a  grave  dignity  of  composi- 
tion,  striking^  simplicity  01  technique,  and  a  strong  but  incomplete 
naturalistic  ideal.  ■  The  colouring,  harmonious  but  subdued  in 
tone,  held  a  place  altogether  secondary  to  that  of  the  outline, 
and  was  frequently  omitted  altogether,  even  in  the  most  famous 
works.  Shadows  and  reflections  were  ignored,  and  perspective, 
approximately  correct  for  landscape  distances,  was  isometrual  for 
near  objects,  while  the  introduction  of  a  symbolic  sun  or  moon 
lent  the  sole  distinction  between  a  day  and  a  night  scrne.  The  art 
was  one  of  imperfect  evolution,  but  for  thirteen  centurion  it  was  the 
only  living  pictorial  art  in  the  world,  and  the  Chinese  deserve  the 
honour  of^naving  created  landscape  painting.  The  materials  used 
were  water-colours,  brushes,  usually  of  deer-hair,  and  a  surface  of 
unsized  paper,  translucid  silk  or  wooden  panel.  The  chief  motives 
were  landscapes  of  a  peculiarly  wild  and  romantic  type,  aaimal  life, 
trees  and  flowers,  and  figure  compositions  drawn  from  Chinese  and 
Buddhist  history  and  Taoist  legend ;  and  these,  together  with  the 
grand  aims  and  strange  shortcomings  of  its  principles  and  the 
nmitcd  range  of  its  methods,  were  adopted  almost  without  change 
by  Japan,  it  was  a  noble  art,  but  unfortunately  the  rivalry  of  the 
Buddhist  and  later  native  styles  permitted  it  to  fall  into  comparative 
neglect,  and  it  was  left  for  a  few  of  the  faithful,  the  most  famous  of 
whom  was  a  priest  of  the  14th  century  named  Kawo,  to  preserve  it 
from  inanition  till  the  great  Chinese  renaissance  that  lent  its  stamp 
to  the  next  period.  The  reputed  founder  of  Japanese  caricature  may 
also  be  adacd  to  the  list.  He  was  a  priest  named  Kakuyfl,  but 
better  known  as  the  abbot  of  Toba,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century. 
An  aa»mplished  artist  in  the  Chinese  manner,  he  amused  himself  anid 
his  friends  by  burlesque  sketches,  marked  by  a  grace  and  humour 
that  his  imitators  never  equalled.  Later,  the  motive  of  the  Toba 
pictures,  as  such  caricatures  were  called,  tended  to  degenerate,  and 
the  elegant  figures  of  Kakuya  were  replaced  by  scrawls  that  often 
substituted  indecency  and  ugliness  for  art  and  wit.  Some  of  the 
old  masters  of  the  Yamato  sdiool  were,  however,  admirable  in  their 
rendering  of  the  burlesque,  and  in  modem  times  Kyosai,  the  last  of 
the  Hokusai  school,  outdid  all  his  predecessors  in  the  riotous  origin- 
ality of  his  weird  and  comic  fancies.  A  new  phase  of  the  art  now 
lives  in  the  pages  of  the  newspajier  press. 

The  Buddhist  style  was  probably  even  more-  ancient  than  the 
Chinese,  for  the  scheme  of  colouring  distinctive  of  the  Buddhist 
picture  was  almost  certainly  of  Indian  origin:  brilliant  .^^^._ 
and    deojrdtive,    and    heightened    by   a   lavish    use   of     ^^T 

f;old.  it  was  essential  to  the  effect  ol  a  picture  destined     *v*fc 
or  the  dim  light  of  the  Buddhist  temple.    The  style  was  applied 
only  to  the  representations  of  sacred  personages  and  scenes,  and 
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as  the  traditional  forms  and  attributes-  of  the  Brabmantc  and 

Buddhist  divinities  were  mutable  only  within  narrow  limits, 
the  aubjccu  seldom  afforded  scope  for  originality  of  design  or 
observation  of  nature.  The  principal  Buddhist  painters  down  to 
the  14th  century  were  members  of  the  Kcni,  Talcuma  and  Kasu^a 
lines,  the  first  descended  from  Kanaoka,  the  second  from  Talcuma 
Tam^uji  (ending  loth  century),  and  the  third  from  Fujiwara  no 
Motomitsu  (iitn  century).  The  last  and  greatest  master  of  the 
school  was  a  priest  namea  Meicho.  better  known  as  Ch5  Dcosu,  the 
Japanese  Fra  Angelico.  It  is  to  hjm  that  Japan  owes  the  possession 
of  some  of  the  most  stately  and  most  original  works  in  her  art, 
sublime  in  conception,  line  and  colour,  and  deeply  instinct  with  the 
religious  spirit.  He  died  in  1427.  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  temple  where  he  had  passed  the  whole  of  his  days. 
Thi;  native  style.  Yamaio  or  Wa-gwa-ryU,  was  an  adaptatbn  of 
Chinese  art  canons  to  motives  drawn  from  the  court  life,  poetry 
Mgff^  and  stories  of  old  Japan.  It  was  undoubtedly  prac- 
Siyit.  ti^  by  the  Kose  tine,  and   perhaps  by  their  predc- 

cenors,  but  it  did  not  take  shape  as  a  school  until  the 
beginning  of  the  ttth  century  under  Fujiwara  no  Motomitsu, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  Kose  no  Kinmochi;  it  then  became  known 
as  yamato-ryi,  a  title  which  two  centuries  later  was  changed  to 
that  of  Tosa,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  its  masters,  Fujiwara  no 
Tsunetaka,  assuming  that  appellation  as  a  family  name.  The 
Yamato-Tosa  artists  painted  in  all  styles,  but  that  which  was  the 
speciality  of  the  school,  to  b^  found  in  nearly  all  the  historical  rolls 
bequeathed  to  us  by  their  leaders,  was  a  lightly-touched  outline 
filled  in  with  flat  and  bright  body-colours,  in  which  vcrdigris-green 
played  a  great  part.  The  originality  of  the  motive  did  not  prevent 
the  adoption  ol  all  the  Chinese  conventions,  and  of  some  new  ones 
of  the  artist's  own.  The  curious  expedient  of  spiriting  away  the 
roof  of  any  building  of  which  the  artist  wished  to  show  the  interior 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these.  Amongst  the  foremost 
names  of  the  school  are  those  of  Montomitsu  (iltn  century),  No- 
buzane  (13th  century).  Tsunetaka  (i^th  century).  Mitsunobu  (isth 
and  i6th  centuries),  his  son  Mitsushice,  and  Mitsuoki  (17th  century). 
The  struggle  between  the  Taira  ana  Minamoto  clans  for  the  power 
that  had  long  been  practically  abandoned  by  the  Imperial  line 
lasted  through  the  nth  and  the  greater  part  m  the  12th  centuries, 
ending  only  with  the  rise  of  Yoritomo  to  the  shteunate  in  1185. 
These  internecine  disturbances  had  been  unfavourabk  to  any  new 
departure  in  art,  except  in  matters  appertaining  to  arms  and  armour, 
and  the  strife  between  two  pu  ppet  emperors  for  a  shadow  of  authority 
in  the  14th  century  brought  another  distracting  clement.  It  was 
not  until  the  triumph  of  the  northern  dynasty  m-as  achieved  through 
the  prowess  of  an  interested  champion  of  the  Ashikaga  clan  that  the 
culture  of  ancient  Japan  revived.  The  palace  of  the  Ashikaga 
■hOguns  then  rcplacM  the  Imperial  court  as  the  centre  of  patronage 
of  art  and  literature  and  established  a  new  era  in  art  history. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  Ashikaga  shdgunate  painting  entered 
on  a  new  phase  Talented  representatives  of  the  Kose,  Takuma 
and  Tosa  .lines  maintained  the  reputation  of  the 
native  and  Buddhist  schools,  and  the  long-neglected 
Chinese  school  was  destined  to  undergo  a  vigorous 
revival  The  initiation  of  the  new  movement  is  attributed  to  a 
priest  named  J6setsu,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
century,  and  of  whom  little  else  is  known.  It  is  not  even  certain 
whether  he  was  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  birth;  he  is,  however, 
believed  by  some  authorities  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  three 
great  artists — ShQbun,  Scssha  and  Kano  Masanobu — ^who  be- 
came the  leaders  of  three  schools:  ShQbun,  that  of  the  pure 
Chinese  art  of  the  Sung  and  Yuan  dynasties  (loth  and  X3th 
centuries);  SesshQ,  that  of  a  modified  school  bearing  his  name; 
and  Masanobu,  of  the  great  Kano  school,  which  has  reached  to 
the  present  day.  The  qualities  of  the  new  Chinese  schools 
were  essentially  those  of  the  older  dynasties:  breadth,  sim- 
plicity, a  daringly  calligraphic  play  <A  brush  that  strongly 
recalled  the  accomplishments  <A  the  famous  scribes,  and  a 
colouring  that  varied  between  sparing  washes  of  flat  local  tints 
and  a  strength  and  brilliancy  of  decorative  effort  that  rivalled 
even  that  of  the  Buddhist  pictures.  The  motives  remained 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Chinese  masters,  and  so 
imbued  with  the  foreign  spirit  were  many  of  the  Japanese 
disciples  that  it  is  said  they  found  It  difficult  to  avoid 
introducing  Chinese  accessories  even  into  oictures  of  native 
scenery. 

.  SesshQ  (1431-1507)  was  a  priest  who  vlated  China  and  studied 
painting  there  for  several  years,  at  length  returning  in  1460.  dis- 
appointed with  the  living  Chinese  artists,  and  resolved  to  striice  out 
a  style  of  his  own,  based  upon  that  of  the  old  masters.  He  was  the 
boldest  and  most  original  of  Japanese  landscape  artists,  leaving 
powerful  and  poetic  records  of  the  scenery  of  bis  own  land  as  well 
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as  that  of  China.' and  trusting  more  to  the  sure  and  sweepinji  stroke 

of  the  brush  than  to  colour.  ShQbun  was  an  artist  of  httle  leas 
power,  but  he  followed  more  closely  his  exemplars,  the  Chinese 
masters  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries;  while  Kano  MasanobQ 
([4J4-1520),  trained  in  the  love  of  Chinese  art.  departed  littte  trom 
the  canons  be  had  learned  from  Jfisetsu  or  Oguri  S5taD.  It  was  Wt 
to  his  more  famous  son,  Motonobu,  to  establish  the  school  which 
bears  the  family  name.  Kano  Motonobu  Ci477-'559)  was  one 
of  the  greatest  Japanese  painters,  an  eclectic  of  genius,  who  excelled 
in  every  style  and  every  branch  of  his  art.  His  variety  was  in- 
exhaustible, and  he  remains  to  this  day  a  model  whom  the  most 
distinguished  artists  are  proud  to  imitate.  The  names  of  the  cele- 
brated members  of  this  long  line  are  too  many  to  quote  here,  but  the 
most  accomplished  of  his  descendants  was  Tanyfl,  who  died  in  167 4-, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  The  close  of  this  long  period  brought 
a  new  style  of  art,  that  of  the  Kdrin  school.  Ogata  KOrin  (1653- 
1716)  is  claimed  by  both  the  Tosa  and  Kano  schools,  but  his  work 
bears  more  resemblance  to  that  of  an  erratic  offshoot  of  the  Kano 
line  named  Sdtatsu  than  to  the  typical  work  of  the  academies.  He 
was  an  artist  of  eccentric  originality,  who  achieved  wonders  in  bold 
decorative  effects  in  spite  01  a  studied  contempt  for  detaiL^  As  a 
larque;  painter  he  left  a  strong  mark  upon  the  work  o(  his  con* 
temporaries  and  successors.  His  brother  and  pupil.  Kenzan.' 
adopted  his  style,  and  left  a  reputation  as  a  decorator  of  pottery 
hardly  less  brilliant  than  Kfirin's  in  that  of  lacquer;  and  a  bter 
follower,  HSitsu  (1762-1828),  greatly  excelled  the  master  la  delicmcy 
and  refinement,  although  inferior  to  him  in  vigour  and  invention, 
Down  to  the  end  of  this  era  painting  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
patrician  caste — courtiers,  priests,  feudal  nobles  and  their  military 
retainers,  all  men  of  high  education  and  gentle  birth,  living  in  a 
polished  circle.  It  was  practised  more  as  a  [>hase  of  aesthetic 
culture  than  with  any  utilitarian  views.  It  was  a  Labour  of  loWng 
service,  untouched  by  the  spirit  of  material  gain,  conferring  upon 
the  work  of  the  older  masters  a  dignity  and  poetic  feeling  which  we 
vainly  seek  in  much  of  the  later  work.  Unhappily,  but  almost  inevit- 
ably, over-culture  led  to  a  gradual  falling-ofi  from  the  old  virility. 
The  strength  of  Meichd,  SesshQ,  Motonobu  and  Tanyu  ^ve  pbce 
to  a  more  or  less  slavish  imitation  of  the  old  Japanese  painters  and 
their  Chinese  exemplars,  till  the  heirs  to  the  splendid  traditions  of 
the  great  masters  preserved  little  more  than  their  conventions  and 
shortcoming  It  was  time  for  a  new  departure,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  no  sufficient  strength  left  within  the  charmed  circle  of  the 
orthodox  schools,  and  the  new  movem'ent  was  fated  to  come  from 
the  masses,  whose  voice  had  hitherto  been  silent  in  the  art  world. 

A  new  era  in  art  began  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century 
with  the  establishment  of  a  popular  schoolunderanembroiderer't 
draughtsman  named  Hishigawa  Moronobu  (r.  1646-  poarm 
1713).  Perhaps  no  great  change  is  ever  entirely  a  Arti_*' 
novelty.  The  old  punteis  of  ^e  Yamato-Tosa  line 
had  frequently  shown  something  of  the  daily  life 
around  them,  and  one  of  the  later  scions  of  ibe  school,  named 
Iwasa  Matahci,  had  even  made  a  speciality  of  this  class  erf 
motive;  but  so  little  is  known  of  Matahei  and  his  work  that 
even  his  period  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  the  few  pictures 
attributed  to  his  pencil  are  open  to  question  on  grounds  of 
authenticity.  He  probably  worked  some  two  generations  before 
the  time  of  Moronobu,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  his 
labours  had  any  material  share  in  determining  the  creation  and 
trend  of  the  new  school 

Moronobu  was  a  consummate  artist,  with  all  the  delicacy  and 
calligraphic  force  of  the  best  of  the  Tosa  masters,  whom  he  ud- 
doubteoly  strove  to  emulate  in  style;  and  his  pictures  are  not  only 
the  most  beautiful  but  also  the  most  tnistwortny  records  of  the  tife 
of  his  time.     It  was  not  to  bis  paintinn,  however,  that  he  owed  his 

greatest  influence,  but  to  the  powerful  impulse  he  ^ve  to  the 
lustration  of  books  and  broadsides  by  wood -engravings.  It  is 
true  that  illustrated  books  were  known  as  eaHy  as  1608,  if  not  before, 
but  they  were  few  and  unattractive,  and  dtd  little  to  inaugurate 
the  great  stream  of  ekon,  or  picture  books,  that  were  to  take  so  large 
a  share  in  the  education  of  nis  own  class.  It  is  to  Moronobu  that 
Japan  owes  the  popularization  of  artistic  wood-cngravinn,  for 
nothing  before  his  series  of  xylographic  albums  approached  hu  beit 
work  in  strength  and  beauty,  and  nothing  since  has  surpasMd  it. 
Later  these  came  abundant  aid  to  the  cause  of  popular  art,  partly 
from  pupils  of  the  Kano  and  T(»a  schools,  but  mainly  from  the 
artisan  class.  Most  of  these  artists  were  designers  for  books  and 
broadsides  by  calling,  painters  only  on  occasion,  but  a  few  of  them 
did  nothing  for  the  engravers.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
period,  embracing  about  a  hundred  years,  there  still  continued  to 
work,  altogether  apart  from  the  men  who  were  making  the  success 
of  popular  art.  a  large  number  of  able  painters  of  the  K^no,  Tosa 
and  Chinese  schools,  who  multiplied  pictures  that  had  every  merit 
except  that  of  originality.  These  men  Uvins  in  the  past,  paid  little 
attention  to  the  great  popular  movement,  which  seemed  to  be  quite 
outside  their  social  and  artistic  sphere  and  scarcely  worthy  of 
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cnltureil  criticitm.    It  «u  in  the  middle  o(  the  i8th  century  that 

the  decorative,  but  lelatively  feeble,  Chinese  art  of  the  later  Ming 
period  found  favour  in  Japan  and  a  clever  exponent  in  a  painter 
named  RyOrifcyft  It  must  De  regarded  as  a  sad  decadence  from  the 
old  Chinese  ideala,  which  was  tunher  hastened,  from  about  1765, 
by  the  popularity  of  the  southern  Chinese  style.  This  was  a  wealc 
anectatKMi  that  found  its  chief  votaries  amongst  literary  men 
ambitious  of  an  easily  earned  artistic  reputation.  The  pnncipal 
Japanese  supporter  of  this  school  was  Taigzde  (1722-1775),  but  the 
volume  of  copies  of  his  sketches,  Taiiadd  sansui  juuki,  published 
about  1870.  IS  one  of  the  least  attractive  albums  ever  printed  in 
Japan.. 

The  fiftb  peiiod  wai  introduced  by  a  movement  as  momentous 
as  that  which  stamped  its  predecessor— the  foundation  of  a 
jm^  naturalistic  school  under  a  group  of  men  outside  the 

orthodox  academical  circles.  The  naturalistic  principle 
was  by  no  means  a  new  one;  some  of  the  old  Chinese 
masters  were  naturalistic  in  a  broad  and  noble  manner, 
and  their  Japanese  followers  could  be  admirably  and 
minutely  acctuate  when  they  pleased;  but  too  many  <rf  the 
tatter  were  content  to  construct  their  pictures  out  of  fiagmentaty 
reminiscences  of  ancient  Chinese  masterpieces,  not  presuming  to 
see  a  rock,  a  tree,  an  ox,  or  a  human  figure,  except  through 
Chinese  spectacles.  It  was  a  fanner's  son  named  OliyO,  trained 
in  his  youth  to  paint  in  the  Chinese  manner,  who  was  first  bold 
enough  to  adopt  as  a  canon  what  his  predecessors  had  only 
admitted  under  rare  exceptions,  the  principle  of  an  exact 
imitation  of  nature.  Unfortunately,  even  he  had  not  all  the 
couiage  of  his  creed,  and  while  he  would  paint  a  bird  or  a  fish 
with  perfect  realism,  he  no  more  dared  to  trust  his  eyes  in 
larger  motives  than  did  the  most  devout  follower  of  SbObun  or 
Motonobu.  He  was  essentially  a  painter  of  the  classical  schools, 
with  the  speciality  of  elaborate  reproduction  of  detail  in  certain 
sections  of  animal  life,  but  fortunately  this  partial  concession 
to  truth,  emphasixed  as  it  was  by  a  rare  sense  of  beauty,  did 
large  service. 

OkyA  rose  into  notice  about  1775.  and  a  number  of  pupils  flocked 
to  his  studio  in  Shijd  Street,  KiSto  (whence  Shijd  school).  Amongst 
these  the  most  famous  were  Goshun  (1742-181 1),  who  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  school;  Soscn  (1757-1821),  an 
animal  painter  of  remarkable  power,  but  especially  celebrated  for 
pictures  of  monkey  life;  Shuhd,  the  younger  brother  of  the  last,  also 
an  animal  painter;  RSsetsu  (1755-1799).  the  best  landscape  painter 
of  his  school;  Keibun,  a  younger  brother  of  Goshun,  and  some  later 
foUowers  of  scarcely  less  fame,  notably  Hoyen,  a  pupil  of  Keibun: 
Tessan,  an  adopted  son  of  Sosen;  Ippaand  YSsai  (1788-1878),  well 
known  for  a  remarkable  set  of  volumes,  the  Zenken  kojiUu,  con- 
taining a  long  series  of  portraits  of  ancient  Japanese  celebrities. 
Oxui  and  Ojyu,  the  sons  of  Okyd,  painted  in  the  style  of  their 
father,  but  failed  to  atuin  great  eminence.  Lastly,  amongst  the 
associates  of  the  ShiiO  master  was  the  celebrated  Ganku  (1798- 
■837).  who  developed  a  special  style  of  his  own,  and  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  distinct  school.  He  was;  however, 
greatly  influenced  by  OkyS's  example,  and  his  sons,  Gantai,  Ganryo, 
and  Cantoku  or  Renaan,  drifted  into  a  manner  almost  indistia- 
guisfaable  froia  that  of  the  ShijC  school. 

It  remains  only,  to  allude  to  the  European  school,  if  school  it 
can  be  called,  founded  by  Kokan  and  Dcnkichi,  two  contem- 
poraries of  OkyO.  These  artists,  at  liist  educated  in 
one  of  the  native  schools,  obtained  from  a  Hollander 
in  Nagasaki  some  training  in  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  European  painting,  and  left  a  few  oil  paintings  in  which 
the  laws  of  light  and  shade  and  perspective  were  correctly 
observed.  They  wete  not,  however,  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
render  the  adopted  manner  more  than  a  subject  of  curiosity, 
except  to  a  few  foUowers  who  have  reached  down  to  the  present 
geneiation.  It  is  possible  that  the  essays  in  perspective  found 
in  the  pictures  of  Hokusai,  Hiroshigc,  and  some  of  the  popular 
artists  of  the  19th  century,  wcic  suggested  by  Kokan's  drawings 
and  writings. 

The  sixth  period  began  about  t875,  when  an  Italian  artist  was 
engaged  by  the  government  as  a  professor  of  painting  in  the 
En^neering  College  at  T6kyS.  Since  that  time  some 
distinguished  European  artists  have  visited  Japan, 
and  several  Japanese  students  have  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Europe  to  see  for  themselves  what  lessons  may  be 
gaineid  from  Western  art.    These  studenta,  confronted  by  a 
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Strong  reaction  in  favour  of  pure  Japanese  art,  have  fought  man- 
fully to  win  public  sympathy,  and  though  their  success  is  not  yet 
cTOMmed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  an  Occidenlftl  school  may  ulti- 
mately be  established.  Thus  far  the  great  obstacle  has  been 
that  pictures  painted  in  accordance  with  Western  canons  are 
not  suited  to  Japanese  interiors  and  do  not  appeal  to  the  taste 
of  the  most  renowned  Japanese  connoisseurs.  Somewhat  more 
successful  has  been  an  attempt — inaugurated  by  Hashimoto 
GahO  and  Kawabata  Gyokusho — to  combine  the  art  of  the  West 
with  that  of  Japan  by  adding  to  the  latter  the  chiaroscuro  and 
the  linear  perspective  of  the  former.  If  the  disciples  of  this 
school  could  shake  o£F  the  SesshQ  tradition  of  strong  outlines  and 
adopt  the  Kano  Motonobu  revelation  of  modelling  by  mast 
only,  their  work  would  stand  on  a  high  place.  But  they,  too, 
receive  little  encouragement.  The  tendency  of  the  time  is 
conservative  in  art  matters. 

A  series  of  magnificent  publications  has  popularized  art  and  tts 
best  products  in  a  manner  such  as  could  never  have  been  anticipated. 
The  Kokka,  a  monthly  magazine  richly  and  beautifully  illustrated 
and  edited  by  Japanese  students,  has  reached  its  223rd  number; 
the  Skimbi  Daitan,  a  colossal  album  containing  chromoxylographic 
facsimiles  of  celebrated  examples  in  every  branch  of  art,  has  been 
completed  in  20  volumes;  the  masterpieces  of  Kdrin  and  Motonobu 
have  been  reproduced  in  similar  albums;  the -masterpieces  of  the 
Ukiyo-e  are  in  process  of  publication,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the 
Japanese  nation  will  ultimately  be  educated  to  such  a  knou-ledee 
of  Its  own  art  as  will  make  for  permanent  appreciation.  Meanwhile 
the  intrepid  group  of  painters  in  oil  plod  along  unflinchingly,  having 
formed  tncmselves  into  an  association  (the  hakUba-kai)  which  gives 
periodical  exhibitions,  and  there  are,  in  Tokyo  aod  Kioto,  well- 
organized  and  flourishing  art  schools  which  receive  a  substantial 
measure  of  state  aid,  as  well  as  a  private  academy  founded  by 
Okakura  with  a  band  of  seceders  from  the  hybrid  fashions  of  the 
Gahfl  system.  Altogether  the  nation  seems  to  be  growing  mora 
and  more  convinced  that  its  art  future  should  not  wander  far  from 
the  lines  of  the  past.  (W.  An.  ;  F.  By.) 

Although  a  little  engraving  on  C(q>per  has  been  practised  in 
Japan  of  late  years,  it  is  of  no  artistic  value,  and  the  only 
branch  of  the  art  which  calls  for  recognition  is  the  £«nv^. 

cutting  of  wood-blocks  for  use  either  with  colours  or 
without.    This,  however,  is  of  supreme  importance,  and  as  its 
technique  differs  in  most  respects  from  the  European  practice, 
it  demands  a  somewhat  detailed  description. 

The  wood  used  is  generally  that  <4  the  cherry-tree,  sakura,  which 
has  a  grain  of  peculiar  evenness  and  hardness.  It  is  worked  plank- 
wise  to  a  suriacc  parallel  with  the  ^rain,  and  not  across  it.  A  design 
is  drawn  by  the  artist,  to  whom  the  whole  credit  of  the  production 

f;enera1Iy  belongs,  with  a  brush  on  thin  paper,  which  is  tnen  pasted 
ace  downwards  on  the  block.  The  engraver,  who  is  very  rarely 
the  designer,  then  cuts  the  outlines  into  the  block  with  a  knife, 
afterwards  removing  the  superfluous  wood  with  gouges  and  chisels. 
Great  skill  is  shown  in  this  operation,  which  achieves  perhaps  the 
finest  facsimile  reproduction  of  drawings  ever  known  without  the 
aid  of  photographic  processes.  A  peculiar  but  highly  artistic 
device  is  that  of  gradu&lly  rounding  off  the  surfaces  where  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  in  printing  a  soft  and  graduated  mass  of  colour 
which  docs  not  terminate  too  abruptly.  In  printing  with  colours 
a  separate  block  is  made  in  this  manner  for  each  tint,  the  first  con- 
taining as  a  rule  the  mere  lines  of  the  composition,  and  the  others 
providing  for  the  masses  of  tint  to  be  applied.  In  all  printing 
the  paper  is  laid  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  block,  and  the  impres- 
sion rubbed  o0  with  a  circular  pad,  composed  of  twisted  cord  within 
a  covering  of  paper  cloth  and  bamboo-leaf,  and  called  the  baren.  In 
colour-printing,  the  colours,  which  are  much  the  same  as  those  in 
use  in  Europe,  are  mixed,  with  rice-paste  as  a  medium,  on  the  block 
for  each  operation,  and  the  power  of  regulating  the  result  ^iven  by 
this  custom  to  an  intelligent  craftsman  (who,  again,  is  neither  the 
artist  nor  the  engraver)  was  productive  in  the  best  period  of  very 
beautiful  and  artistic  effects,  such  as  could  never  have  been  obtained 
by  any  mechanical  device.  A  wonderfully  accurate  register,  or 
successive  superposition  of  each  block,  is  got  mainly  by  the  skill  of 
the  printer,  who  is  assisted  only  by  a  mark  defining  one  corner  and 
another  mark  showing  the  opposite  side  limit. 

The  origins  of  this  method  of  colour-printing  are  obscure.  It 
has  been  practised  to  some  extent  in  China  and  Korea,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  its  antiquity  in  these  countries.  It  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  few  indigenous  arts  of  Japan.  But  t>efore 
accepting  this  conclusion  as  6nal,  one  must  not  k>se  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  so-called  chiaroscuro  engraving  was  at  the  height 
of  its  use  in  Italy  at  the  same  time  that  embassies  from  the 
Christians  in  Japan  visited  Rome,  and  that  it  is  thus  possible 
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that  the  suggestion  at  least  may  have  been  derived  from  Enn^. 
The  fact  that  no  traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  in  Japan  would 
be  easily  accounted  for,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  examples 
taken  home  would  almost  certainly  have  been  religious  pictures, 
would  have  been  preserved  in  well-known  and  accessible  places, 
and  would  thus  have  been  entirely  destroyed  in  the  terrible  and 
minute  extermination  of  Christianity  by  Hidcyoshi  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  ttntury.  Japanese  tcaditi<m  ascribes  the  inven- 
tion  of  colour-printing  to  Idzumiya  Gonshirft,  who,  about  the 
end  (rf  the  X7th  century,  first  made  use  of  a  second  block  to  apply 
n  tint  of  red  (bcni)  to  his  pnntSs  Sir  Ernest  Satow  states  more 
definitely  that  "  Sakakibara  attributes  its  origin  to  the  year 
z^Si  when  portraits  of  the  actor  Ichikawa  Danjiuro,  coloured  by 
this  process,  were  sold  in  the  streets  of  Yedo  for  five  cash  apiece." 
The  credit  of  the  invention  is  also  given  to  Torii  Kiyonobu,  who 
worked  at  about  this  time,  and,  ind(%d,  is  said  to  have  made  the 
prints  above  mentioned.  But  authentic  examples  of  his  work 
now  remaining,  printed  in  three  colours,  seem  to  show  a  tech- 
nique too  complete  for  an  origin  quite  so  recent.  However,  be 
is  the  first  artist  of  importance  to  have  produced  the  broadsheets 
—for  many  years  chiefly  portraits  of  notable  actors,  historical 
characters  and  famous  courtesans — which  are  the  leading  and 
characteristic  use  to  which  the  art  was  applied.  Pupils,  the 
chief  of  whom  were  Kiyomasa,  Kiyotsumc,  Kiyomitsu,  Kiyonaga 
and  Kiyomine,  carried  on  his  tradition  until  the  end  of  the  xSth 
century,  the  three  earlier  using  but  few  colours,  while  the  works 
of  the  two  last  named  show  a  technical  mastery  of  all  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  process. 

The  next  arti&t  of  importance  is  Suzuki  Harunoba  (wwkcd  c,  1760- 
17fio),  to  whom  the  Japanese  eomettmci  ascribe  the  invention,  of  the 
tMtxx>s»,  probably  on  the  grounds  of  an  improvemeat  in  his  technique, 
and  the  fact  that  be  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  of  the  colour- 
print  makers  to  attain  great  popularity.  Katsukawa  ShunshA 
(d.  1793)  must  next  be  mentioned,  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  hia 
own  work,  but  because  he  was  the  first  master  of  Hokusat;  then 
Yeishi  (worked  c  1781-1800),  the  founder  of  the  Hosoda  school; 
Utamaro  U7M'-i^q6),  whose  prints  of  beautiful  women  were  col* 
lected  by  Dutchmen  while  he  was  still  alive,  and  have  had  in  our 
own  day  a  vogue  greater,  perhaps,  than  thoHse  of  any  other  of  his 
fellows;  and  Toyokuni  I.  (176S-1825),  who  especially  devoted  him- 
self to  broadsheet  portraits  of  actors  and  dramatic  scenes.  The 
greatest^  of  all  the  artists  of  the  popular  school  was,  however, 
Hokusai  (1760-1849).  His  most  famous  series  of  broadsheets  is 
the  Tkirty-iix  Vinos  of  Mount  Fuji  [1823-1829),  which,  in  spile  of  the 
conventional  title,  includes  at  least  forty-six.  His  work  is  catalogued 
in  detail  by  E.  de  Goncourt.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
the  process  was  technically  at  its  greatest  height,  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  landscape  artist,  Hiroshiee  I.,  as  well  as  the  pupils  of 
Toyokuni  I. — Kunisada  and  Kuniyosni — and  those  of  Hokusai.  it 
at  first  kept  up  an  excellent  level.  But  an  undue  increase  in  the 
number  of  blocks  used,  combined  with  the  inferiority  of  the  im- 
ported  colours  and  carelessness  or  loss  of  skill  in  printing,  brought 
about  a  rapid  decline  soon  after  1840.  This  continued  until  the  old 
traditions  were  well-nigh  exhausted,  but  since  1880  there  has  been 
a  distinct  revival.  The  prints  of  the  present  day  are  cut  with  great 
skill,  and  the  designs  are  excellent,  though  both  these  branches  seem 
to  lack  the  vigour  of  conception  and  breadth  of  execution  of  the 
older  masters.  The  colours  now  used  are  almost  invariably  of 
cheap  German  origin,  and  though  they  have  a  certain  prettiness — 
ephemeral,  it  is  to  be  feared — they  again  can  not  compare  with  the 
old  native  productions.  Among  workers  in  this  style,  Yoshitoshi 
(d.  c.  1S08)  was  perhajps  the  best.  Living  artists  in  1908  included 
Tushihide,  Miyagawa  Shuntei.  Yoshiu  Chikanobu — one  of  the  elder 
generation — ^Tomisuka  Ycishu,  Toshiknta  and  Gekko.  Formerly 
the  colour-print  artist  was  of  mean  extraction  and  low  social  position, 
but  he  now  has  some  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  professors  of 
more  esteemed  branches  of  art.  This  change  is  doubtless  due  in 
part  to  Occidental  appreciation  of  the  products  of  his  art,  which 
were  formerly  held  in  httlc  honour  by  his  own  countrymen,  the  place 
asMgned  to  them  being  scarcely  higher  than  that  accorded  to 
magazine  illustrations  in  Europe  and  America.  But  it  is  also 
largely  due  to  his  displays  of  unsurpassed  skill  in  preparing  :^lo- 
graphs  for  the  beauliful  art  publications  issued  by  the  Shimbi  ShOin 
and  the  Kokka  Company.  These  xylographs  prove  that  the  Japanese 
art-anisan  of  the  present  day  was  not  surpassed  by  the  greatest  of 
his  predecessors  in  this  line.  (E.E.  S.;  F.  By.) 

-  The  history  of  the  illustrated  book  in  Japan  may  be  said 
to  begin  with  (he  Ise  mcHogatarif  a  romance  first  published  in 
the  xoth  century,  of  which  an  edirion  adorned  with  woodcuts 
appeared  in  160S.  In  the  course  of  the  17th  century  many  other 
works  of  the  same  nature  were  issued,  including  some  in  which 


the  cuts  were  roughly  coloured  by  hand;  but  the  execution  of 

these  is  not  as  good  as  contemporary  European  work.  The  date 
of  the  first  use  of  colour-printing  in  Japanese  book  illus-  ^^  ^^ 
tration  is  Uncertain.  In  1667  a  collection  of  designs  for  tnthm 
kimono  (garments)  appeared,  in  which  inks  of  several 
colours  were  made  use  of;  but  these  were  only  employed  in  turn 
for  single  printings,  and  in  no  case  were  two  of  them  used  on 
the  same  print.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  mer^  use  of 
coloured  inks  must  soon  have  suggested  the  combination  of 
two  or  more  of  them,  and  it  is  probable  that  examples  of  this 
will  be  discovered  much  earlier  in  date  than  those  known  at 
present. 

About  th^  year  t68o  HishigaWa  Moronobo  schleved  a  ^rcat  popu- 
larity for  woodcut  illustration,  and  laid  the  foundatums  of  the 
splendid  school  which  followed.  The  names  of  the  engravers  who 
cut  his  designs  are  not  known,  and  in  [act  the  reputation  of  these 
craftsmen  is  curiously  subordinated  to  that  of  the  designers  in  all 
Japanese  work  of  the  kind.  With  Moronobu  roust  be  associated 
Okumura  Masanobu,  a  little  later  perba|»  in  date,  whose  work  is 
also  of  considerable  valuq.  During  the  ensuing  thirty  years  numerous 
illustrated  books  appeared,  including  the  earliest  yet  known  which 
are  illustrated  by  colour-printing.  Nishikawa  Sukenobu  (1671- 
r75i)  illustrated  a  very  lar^e  number  of  books,  many  of  which  were 
not  published  until  after  his  death.  With  him  may  be  associated 
IchiA  Shumboku  (d.  c.  1773)  and  Tsukioka  Tange  (1717-1786),  the 
latter  of  whom  made  the  drawings  for  many  of  the  meiskB  or  guide- 
books which  form  so  interesting  and  distinctive  a  branch  of  Japanese 
illustration.  The  work  of  Tachibana  Morikuni  (1670-1748)  is  also 
of  great  importance.  The  books  illustrated  by  the  men  of  this 
school  were  mainly  collections  of  useful  information,  guide-books, 
romances  and  historical  and  religious  compilations;  hut  much  of 
the  best  of  their  work  Is  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  pictorial 
designs,  very  often  taken  from  Chinese  souiccs,  which  were  produced 
for  tne  use  of  workers  in  lacquer,  pottery  and  similar  crafts.  These, 
both  for  design  and  for  skill  of  cutting,  hold  their  own  with  the  best 
work  of  European  wood-cutting  of  any  period.  The  development 
of  the  art  of  Japanese  colour-printing  naturally  had  its  effect  on 
book-illustration,  and  the  later  years  of  the  >8th  and  the  earlier 
of  the  19th  century  saw  a  vast  increase  of  books  illustrated  by  this 
process.  The  subjects  also  now  include  a  new  series  of  landscapes 
and  views  drawn  as  seen  by  the  designers,  and  not  reproductions  of 
the  work  of  other  men;  and  also  sketches  of  scenes  and  charactcn 
of  every-day  life  and  of  the  folk-lore  in  which  japan  Is  so  rich. 
Among  the  artists  of  this  period,  as  of  all  others  in  Japan,  H<^utaE 
(1760-1849)  is  absolutely  preeminent.  His  greatest  productioa 
in  book -illustration  was  the  Mangwo,  a  collection  of  sketches  which 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  Japanese  life  and  legend,  art  and  handi> 
craft.  It'consists  of  fifteen  vofumes,  which  appeared  at  intervals 
from  1812  to  1875,  twelve  being  published  dunng  his  life  and  the 
others  from  material  left  by  him.  Among  his  many  other  works 
may  be  mentioned  the  Asumji  Asobi  [Walks  round  Yedo,  1799).  Of 
his  pupils,  Hokkei  (1780-1856)  and  KyOsai  were  the  greatest.  Most 
of  the  artists,  whose  main  work  was  the  designinjg  of  broadsheets^ 
produced  elaborately  illustrated  books;  and  this  scries  includes 
specimens  of  printing  in  colours  from  wood-blocks,  which  for 
technique  have  never  oeen  excelled.  Among  them  should  be  men* 
tinned  Shunsho  {SeirS  bihn  awase  kagami,  1776);  Utamaro  {Seiri 
nenjyu  tyoji,  1804);  Toyokuni  I.  (Yakuika  kono teikiikiwa,  i8oi);as 
well  as  Harunobu  Yeishi  iOnna  sanjyu  rokkasen,  1798),  Kitao  Masan* 
obu  and  Tachibana  Minko.  each  01  whom  produced  beautiful  work 
of  the  same  nature.  In  the  period  next  following,  the  chief  artists 
were  Keisai  Yelsen  {Keisai  so-gwa,  1832)  and  Kikuchi  Yfisai  {Zmken 
kojitsu),  the  latter  of  whom  ranks  perhaps  as  highly  as  any  of  the 
artists  who  confined  their  work  to  black  and  white.  The  books 
produced  in  the  period  1&80-1908  in  Japan  are  still  of  high  technical 
excellence.  The  colours  are,  unfortunately,  of  cheai>  European 
manufacture :  and  the  design,  although  quite  characteristic  and  often 
beautiful,  is  as  a  rule  merely  pretty.  The  engraving  is  a>  good  as 
ever.  Among  the  book-illustrators  of  our  own  generatioQ  must  be 
again  mentioned  Kyfltdi;  K6no  Bairei  (d.  1895),  whose  books  of 
birds— the  JBairei  kyakiuko  peafu  (1881  and  1884)  and  YSalax-nO' 
tsuki  (1889] — are  unequalled  of  their  kind;  Imao  Keincn.  who  also 
issued  a  beautiful  set  of  illustrations  of  birds  and  flowers  (Ketmeu 
kwacke  gtpafu),  engnvcd  by  Tanaka  Jirokichi  and  printed  by  MiU 
Nisabur6  (i89i-i892);and  Watanabe  Scitei,  whose  studies  of  similar 
subjects  have  appeanid  in  SeUei  kwachOrwafu  (189&-1891)  and  the 
Bijulsu  ukai  (1894),  engraved  by  Got6  TokujirS.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  several  charming  series  of  fairy  tales,  of  which  that 
published  in  English  by  the  Koounska  in  Tokyd  in  1885  is  perhapa 
the  best.  In  thdr  adapution  of  modern  piroccsses  of  illustratkia 
the  Japanese  are  entirely  abreast  of  Western  nations,  the  chromo- 
lithographs and  other  reproductions  in  the  Kokka,  a  periodical 
record  of  Japanese  works  of  art  (begun  in  1689),  in  the  superb 
albums  oS  the  Skimki  ShOin,  and  in  tJus  publications  of  Ogawa  wing 
of  quite  a  high  order  erf  merit.  (E.  F.  S.;  F.  By.) 

.   Sad^wt  ond  Cortifif.— Sculpture  in  wood  and  metal  is  of 
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Fig.  9. — Plum  Trees  and  Stream— Screen  on  Gold  Ground.    By  Korin  (1661-1716). 


Fig.  10. — Peacocks.     By  Ganku  (i  749-1838). 
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Plate  V. 


Fig.  II. — Vajra  Malla.     By  Unkei  (13th  century). 


Fig.  12. — Statue  of  Asanga  (12th  century,  artist 
unknown). 


Fig,  jj. — Statues  of  Buddha  Ami'tabha  and  Two  Bodhisattvas  (7th  century). 
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aocidU  date  in  Japan.  Its  antiquity  h  not,  IndiMd,  comparable 
to  that  of  ancient  Egypt  or  Greece,  but  no  country  besides  Japan 
can  boast  a  living  and  highly  dcvek^icd  art  that  has 
numbered  upwards  of  twelve  centuries  of  unbroken 
and  brilliant  productiveness.  Setting  aside  rude 
prehistoric  essays  in  stone  and  metal,  which  have  special  interest 
for  the  antiquary,  we  have  examples  of  sculpture  in  wood  and 
metal,  magnificent  in  conception  and  technique,  dating  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  what  we  may  term  historical  Japan;  that 
is,  from  near  the  beginning  of  the  great  Buddhist  propaganda 
under  the  emperor  Kimmel  (54o~57i)  i^nd  the  princely  hierarch, 
ShAtoku  Taishi  (573-^21).  Stone  has  never  been  in  favour  in 
Japan  as  a  material  for  the  higher  expression  of  the  sculptor's 
art. 

The  first  Ustoricat  period  of  glyptic  art  in  Japan  readies  from 

the  end  of  the  6th  to  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century,  culminating 

in  the  work  of  the  great  Kara  sculptors,  Unkef  and 

}^^^        his  pupil  Kwaikci.    Happily,  there  aic  still  preserved 

in  the  great  temples  of  Japan,  chiefly  in  thie  ancient 

cafutal  of  Nara,  many  noble  relics  of  this  period. 

The  place  of  Honour  may  perhaps  be  conferred  upon  sculptures 
io  wood,  representing  the  Indian'  Buddhists,  Asangha  and  Vasa* 
bandhu.  preserved  in  the  Golden  Hall  of  Ko(uku-ji,  Nara.  These 
are  attributed  to  a  Kamakura  sculptor  of  the  8th  or  9th  century, 
and  in  cimple  and  realistic  dignity  of  pose  and  grand  hnes  of  com- 
poattioo  are  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  works  of  ancient  Greece. 
With  these-  may  be  named  the  demon  lantern-bearers,  so  perfect 
in  the  i^tesque  treatment  of  the  diabolical  heads  and  the  ar'-'^—'T 
anatomical  forms  of  the  sturdy  body  and  limbs;  the  >  1.  _.il  t<  1  ,  :: 
guardians  df  the  great  gate  oiTOdai-ji.  by  Unkcian  I  K\\aikc'i  (iitli 
century),  somewhat  conventionalized,  but  still  bca-n;;  evidence  of 
direct  study  from  nature,  and  inspired  with  intense  c  argy  of  action; 
and  the  smaller  but  more  accurately  modelled  temple  guardians  in 
the  Saikondo,  Nara,  which  almost  compare  with  the  "  fighting 
gladiator  "  in  their  realization  of  menacing  strength.  The  "  goddcsi 
if  art  "  of  Akishiho-dera,  Nara,  attributed  to  the  ^th  century,  il 
the  most  graceful  and  least  conventional  of  fcma!<  sculptures  in 
Japan,  but  infinitely  remote  from  the  feminine  con  Lptlon  of  the 
Greeks.  The  wooden  portrait  of  Vimalakirtti,  attriLLticd  to  Unku. 
at  Kofuku-ji,  has  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  imafca  of  the  two 
Indian  Buddhists.  The  sculptures  attributed  to  J6cnO,  the  founder 
of  the  Nara  School,  although  powerful  in  pose  and  masterly  in 
execution,  lack  the  truth  of  observation  seen  in  some  of  the  earlier 
aiul  later  masterpieces. 

The  most  perfect  of  the  ancient  bronzes  is  the  great  image  of 
Bhaicha-djyaguru  in  the  temple  of  Yakushi-ji,  Nara,  attributed  to 
a  Korean  monk  of  the  7th  century,  named  GiOgi.  The  bronze 
image  of  the  same  divinity  at  H5ryQ-j!,  said  to  have  been  cast  at 
the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  by  Tori  Busshi,  the  grandson  of  a 
Chinese  immigrant,  is  of  good  technical  quality,  but  much  inferior 
in  design  to  the  former.  The  colossal  Nara  Daibutsu  (Vairocana)  at 
T£dai-ji,  cast  in  749  by  a  workman  of  Korean  descent,  is  the  largest 
of  the  ^eat  bronzes  in  japan,  but  ranks  far  below  the  Yakushi-ji 
image  in  artistic  qualities.  The  present  head,  however,  is  a  later 
sabstitute  for  the  original,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  great  Nara  school  of  sculpture  in  wood  was  founded  in  the 
eariy  part  (rf  the  nth  century  by  a  sculotor  of  Imperial  descent 
named  JdchG,  who  is  said  to  have  modelled  his  style  upon  that  of 
the  Chinese  wood-carvers  of  the  Tang  dynasty;  his  traditions  were 
maintained  by  descendants  and  followers  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century.  All  the  artists  of  this  period  were  men  of  aristo- 
cratic rank  and  origin,  and  were  held  distinct  from  the  carpenter* 
architects  of  the  imposing  temples  which  were  to  contain  their 
works. 

Sacr«d  images  were  net  the  only  specimens  of  glyptic  art  pro- 
duced ia  these  six  centuries;  reliquaries,  bells,  vases,  incense- 
burners,  candlesticks,  lanterns,  decorated  arms  and  armour,  and 
many  other  objects,  showiiu;  ^o  less  mastery  of  design  and  execution. 
have  reached  us.  Gold  ana  silver  had  been  applied  to  the  adornment 
of  helmets  and  breastplates  from  the  7tb  century,  but  it  was  in  the 
I2th  century  that  the  decoration  reached  the  high  degree  of  elabo- 
ration shown  us  in  the  armour  of  the  Japanese  Bayaro,  YoshitsunC, 
which  is  still  preserved  at  Kasuga,  Nara. 

Wooden  maaks  employed  in  the  ancient  theatrical  performances 
were  made  from  the  7tn  century,  and  offer  a  distinct  and  often 

Kotesque  phase  of  wood-carving.     Several  families  of  experts  have 
«n  associated  with  this  class  of  sculpture,  and  their  designs  have 
been  caref  uDy  preserved  and  imitated  clown  to  the  present  day. 

The  second  period  in  Japanese  glyptic  art  extends  from  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  to  the  eariy  part  of  the  17th  century. 
The  great  strug^e  between  the  Taira  and  Minamoto  dans  had 
ended,  but  the  militant  spirit  was  stm  strong,  and  brought 
work  for  the  artists  who  made  and  ornamented  annsand  armour. 
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The  MiySdiins,  a  Ube  that  claimed  ancestry  from  the  7th  century/ 
were  at  the  head  of  their  calling,  and  their  work  in  Iron  breast- 
plates  and  helmets,  chiefly  in  repoussit  is  still  un- 
rivalled. It  was  not  until  the  latter  half  of  the  tsth 
century  that  there  came  into  vogue  the  eUborate  decor- 
ation of  the  sword,  a  fashion  that  was  to  last  four  hundred  years. 

The  metal  guard  (/M&a),  madeof  ironorpreciousalloy,wasadorned 
with  encraved  designs,  often  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver.  The  free 
end  01  the  hilt  was  crowned  with  a  metallic  cap  or  pommel  (ikajibiVa), 
the  other  extremity  next  the  tsuba  was  embraced  by  an  oval  ring 
{fucki),  and  in  the  middle  was  affixed  on  each  side  a  special  ornament 
called  the  menuki,  all  adapted  in  material  and  workmanship  to 
harmonize  with  the  guard.  The  kotUuka,  or  handle  of  a  little  knife 
implanted  into  the  sheath  of  the  short  sword  or  dagger,  was  also 
of  metal  and  engraved  with  like  care.  The  founder  of  the  first 
mat  line  of  tsuba  and  menuki  artists  wasGot6Yflja  (1140-1513),  a 
friend  of  the  painter  Kano  Motonobu,  whose  designs  ne  adopted. 
Many  families  of  sword  artists  sprang  up  at  a  later  period,  f  urnishinji 
treasures  for  the  collector  even  down  to  the  present  day,  and  their 
labours  reached  a  level  of  technical  mastery  and  refined  artistic 
judgment  almost  without  paralld  in  the  art  industries  of  Europe. 
Buddhist  sculpture  was  by  no  means  neglected  during  this  period, 
but  there  are  few  works  that  call  for  special  notice..  The  most 
noteworthy  effort  was  the  casting  by  Ono  Goroy£mon  in  1253  of  the 
well-known  bronze  image,  the  lG.roakura  Daibutsu. 

'  The  third  period  includes  the  17th,  i8th  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  ZQth  centuries.  It  was  the  era  of  the  artisan  artist.  The 
makers  of  Buddhist  images  and  of  sword  ornaments  Tsim^ 
carried  on  their  work  with  imdiminished  industry  fktiot. 
and  success,  and  some  famous  schools  of  the  latter 
arose  during  this  period.  The  Buddhist  sculptors,  however, 
tended  to  grow  more  conventional  and  the  metal-workers  more 
naturalistic  as  the  18th  centory  began  to  wane.  It  was  in  con- 
nexion  with  architecture  that  the  great  artisan  movement  began. 
The  initiator  was  Hidari  Jingoro  (1594-1652),  at  first  a  simple 
carpenter,  afterwards  one  of  the  most  famous  sculptors  in  the 
land  of  great  artists.  The  gorgeous  decoration  of  the  mausoleum 
of  lyeyasu  at  Nikkd,  and  of  the  gateway  of  the  Nishi  Hongwan 
temple  at  Kidto,  are  the  most  strilung  instances  of  his  handiwork 
or  direction. 

The  pillars,  architraves,  ceilings,  panels,  and  almost  every  avail- 
able part  of  the  structure,  are  covered  with  arabesques  and  Rulp- 
tun  .]  figures  of  dragons,  lions,  tigers,  birds,  flowers,  and  even  pic- 
t  >ri.>l  compositions  with  landscapes  and  figures,  deejily  carved  in 
-i.]\'\  < T  open  work — the  wood  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  everlaid 
u  i:h  pigment  and  gilding,  as  in  the  panelled  ceiling  of  the  chapel  of 
Ivr\  I  u  in  TSkyO.  The  designs  for  these  decorations,  like  thoseof 
t  ht  s\.c}rd  ornaments,  were  adopted  from  the  great  schools  of  paint- 
ing, I  It  the  invention  of  the  sculptor  was  by  no  means  idle.  From 
thi^  time  the  temple  carvers,  although  still  attached  to  the  carpen- 
iK  [  '  guild,  took  a  place  apart  from  th^  rest  of  their  craft,  and  the 
^  M  ins  of  Hidari  Jingoro  secured  for  one  important  section  of  the 
arti-^tn  worid  a  recognition  like  that  which  Hishigawa  Moronobu, 
the  painter  and  book-tUustiator,  afterwards  won  for  another. 

A  little  later  arose  another  art  industry,  also  cmnnating  from 
the  masses.  The  use  of  tobacco,  which  became  prevalent  in  the 
17th  century,  necesntated  the  pouch.  In  order  to  suspend  this 
from  the  girtUe  there  was  employed' a  Idnd  of  button  or  tdggic — 
the  netsuke.  The  metallic  bowl  and  mouthpiece  of  the  pipe 
offered  a  tempting  siurface  for  embellishment,  as  well  as  the  cla^ 
of  the  pouch;  and  the  netsnke,  being  made  ol  wood,  ivoiy  or 
other  material  susceptible  of  carving,  also  gave  occasion  for  art 
and  ingenuity. 

The  engravers  of  pipes,  pouch  clasps,  and  the  metallic  discs 
(ktegami-buta)  attached  to  certain  netsuke,  sprang  from  the  «amc 
dass  and  were  not  less  original.  They  worked,  too.  with  a  skill  little 
inferior  to'  that  of  the  GotOs,  Naras,  and  other  aristocratic  sculptors 
of  sword  ornaments,  and  often  with  a  refinement  which  their  relative 
disadvantages  in  education  and  associations  render  especially  remark- 
able. The  netsuke  and  the  pipe,  with  all  that  pertained  to  it.  were 
for  the  commoners  what  the  sword-hilt  and  guard  were  for  the  gentry. 
Neither  class  cared  to  bestow  jewels  upon  their  persons,  but  neither 
spared  thought  or  expense  in  the  emtwllishment  of  the  object  they 
most  loved.  The  final  manifesution  of  popular  siyptic  art  was  the 
okimoMo,  an  ornament  pure  and  simple,  in  which  utility  was  alto- 
gether secondary  In  intention  to  decorative  effect.  Its  manufacturt 
as  a  special  branch  of  art  work  dates  from  the  rise  of  the  naturalistic 
school  of  painting  and  the  great  expansion  of  the  popular  school 
under  the  Katsugawa,  but  the  okimono  formed  an  occasional  amus^ 
ment  of  the  older  glyptic  artists.    Some  of  the  most  exquisite  and 
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of  these  earlier  productioiu.  Rich  as  ttw  fflaffnificent  | 
iron  eagle  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the  wonderful  articu- 
lated models  of  crayfish,  dragons,  serpents,  birds,  that  arc  found  lo 
many  European  collections,  came  from  the  studios  of  tlie  Mty5chin&; 
Imt  these  were  the  play  of  giants,  and  were  not  made  as  articles  of 
commerce.  The  new  artisan  makers  of  the  okimono  struck  out  a 
line  for  themselves,  one  influenced  more  by  the  naturalistic  and 
popular  schools  than  by  the  classical  art,  ana  the  quails  of  Kamcjo, 
the  tortoises  of  Scimin,  the  dragons  of  TOun  aiM  TdryQ,  and  in  recent 
years  the  falcons  and  the  peacocks  of  Suzuki  Chokichi,  are  the  joy  of 
the  European  collector.  The  best  of  these  are  exquisite  in  workman- 
^ip,  graceful  in  design,  often  strikingly  original  in  conception,  arul 
usually  naturalistic  in  ideal.  They  constitute  a  phase  of  art  in  which 
Japan  has  few  rivals. 

The  present  generation  is  more  systematically  commercial  In 
its  glyptic  produce  than  any  previous  age.  Millions  of  a>mmer- 
cial  articles  in  metal-work,  wood  and  ivory  flood  the  European 
markets,  and  may  be  bought  in  any  street  in  Europe  at  a  small 
price,  but  they  olTer  a  variety  of  design  and  an  excellence  of 
workmanship  which  place  them  almost  beyond  Western  compe- 
titioi).  Above  all  this,  however,  the  Japanese  sculptor  is  a 
force  in  art.  He  is  nearly  as  thorough  as  his  forefathers,  and 
maintains  the  same  love  of  all  things  beautiful;  and  if  he  cannot 
show  any  epoch-making  novelty,  be  is  at  any  rate  doing  his  bcM 
to  support  unsttrpassed  the  decorative  traditions  of  the  past. 

History  has  been  eminently  careful  to  preserve  the  names 
and  records  of  the  men  who  chiselled  sword  furniture.  The 
Sword-  sword  bejng  regarded  as  the  soul  of  the  samurai, 
maUn  every  one  who  contributed  lo  its  manufacture, 
FmmiUM,  whether  as  forger  of  the  blade  or  sciUptor  of  the 
furniture,  was  held  in  high  repute.  The  Gotd  family  worked 
steadily  during  14  generations,  and  its  iglh  century  rcprcscnu- 
tive — Goto  IchijO — will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
family's  greatest  experts.  But  there  were  many  others  whose 
productions  fuUy  equalled  and  often  excelled  the  best  efforts 
of  the  Got6.  The  following  list  gives  the  names  and  periods  of 
the  most  renowned  families; — 

(It  should  be  noted  that  the  division  by  oeoturics  indicates  the 
time  of  a  family's  origin.     In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  represen- 
tatives of  eacli  generation  worked  on  through  succeeding  centuries). 
15/A  and  T6tk  Crrtiuries. 
MiyGchin;  GotA;  Umeuda ;  Muneta ;  Aoki;  SOami;  Nakai. 
sjth  Century. 

Kuwamura;Mimno;Katchi;  Nagayoshi; 

Kuninaga;  Yoshishige;  Katsugi;  Tsuji; 

Muneyoshi;  Tadahira;  Shoamt;  Hosono; 

Yokoya;  Nara;  Okada;  Okamot6;  Kinai;  Akao; 

Yoshioka;  Hirata;  Nomura;  Wakabayashi;  Inouye; 

Yasui;  Chiyo;  Kancko;  Ucmura;  Iwamoto. 
18th  Centufy, 
■    Gorobei;  ShSemon;  Kikugawa;  Yasuyama;  Noda;  Tamagawa} 
Fujita:  Kikuoka;  Kitaemon;  Hamano;  Omori;  Okamotot  Kashi- 
waya;  Kuaakari;  Shichibei;  lt6. 

i^h  Century. 
Natsuo;  Ishiguro;  Yanagawa:  Honjo;  Tanaka;  Okano;  Kawara- 
bayashi;  Oda;  and   many   masters  of  the  Omori,   Hamano  and 
Iwamoto  families,  as  well  as  the  ftvt  experts,  Shuraku,  Temmin, 
HvQmin,  MinjO  and  Minkoku.  (W.  An.:  F.  By.) 

There  a  a  radical  difTerence  between  tlie  points  of  view  of 
the  Japanese  and  the  Western  connoisaeur  is  estimating  the 
jipM»9m  merits  of  sculpture  in  xnetal.  The  quality  of  the 
f^Mtt  cfaiselUng  is  the  first  feature  to  which  the  Japanese 
*'*'"'•  directs  his  attention;  the  decorative  design  ia  the 
prime  object  of  the  Occidental's  attention.  With  very  rare 
exceptions,  the  decorative  motives  of  Japanese  sword  furniture 
-were  always  supplied  by  painters.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
Japanese  cotinoisseur  draws  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
decorative  design  and  its  technical  execution,  crediting  the 
former  to  the  pictorial  artist  and  the  latter  to  the  sculptor. 
He  detects  in  the  stroke  of  a  chisd  and  the  lines  of  a  graving 
toot  subjective  beauties  which  appear  to  be  hidden  from  the 
great  majority  of  Western  dilettanti.  He  estimates  the  rank 
of  a  specimen  by  the  quality  of  the  chisel-work.  The  Japanese 
Mimoku-shi  (metal  sculptor)  uses  thirty-six  principal  dasSM  of 
rhiset,  each  with  its  distinctive  name,  and  as  most  of  tbes« 
dasses  comprise  from  five  to  ten  sub-varieties.  Us  cutting 
luid  graving  tools  aggregate  about  two  hundred  and  fifty. 


Scarcely  less  Important  in  Japanese  eyes  than  the  chiselling 
Of  the  decorative  design  itself  is  the  preparation  of  the  field  to 
which  ft  is  applied.    There  used  to  be  a  strict  canon  j^  j^,^ 
with  reference  to  this  in  former  times.    Namakohtr 
(fish-roe)  grounds  were  essential  for  the  mountings  j 
of  swords  worn  on  ceremom'al  occasions,  the  iskime 
(stone-pitting)  or  jimigaki  (polished)  styles  being  consdered  less 
ariftocralic. 

Namako  is  obtained  by  punching  the  whole  surface — except  the 
portion  carrying  the  decorarive  design — into  a  texture  of  micro- 
scopic dots.  The  first  makers  of  namako  did  not  aim  at  regularity  ca 
the  distribution  of  these  dots:  they  were  content  to  pioduoe  the 
e^ect  of  millet-seed  sifted  haphazard  over  the  surface.  But  from 
the  15th  century  the  punching  of  the  dots  in  rigidly  straight  lines 
came  to  be  considered  essential,  and  the  difficulty  involved  was  so 
great  that  namako-makiog  took  its  place  among  the  hig^iest  teduical 
achievements  of  the  sculptor.  When  it  is  remembered  tKst  the 
punching  tool  was  guided  solely  by  the  hand  and  eye,  and  that  three 
or  more  dIows  of  the  mallet  had  to  be  struck  for  e\"cry  dot,  some 
conception  may  be  formed  of  the  patience  and  accuracy  needed -co 
produce  these  tiny  procufoeranccs  in  perfectly  straight  lines,  at 
exactly  e<qual  intervals  and  of  absolutely  uniform  sixe.  Namako 
disposed  in  straight  parallel  lines  originally  ranked  at  the  head  of  this 
kind  of  work.  But  a  new  kind  was  introduced  in  the  16th  century. 
It  was  obtained  by  punchinif  the  dots  in  intersecting  Unes,  so 
arranged  that  the  dots  fell  uniformly  into  diamond -shaped  groups 
of  five  each.  This  is  called  £o-no-me-namako,  because  of  its  resem- 
blance to  the  disposition  of  chequers  in  the  Japanese  game  of  go, 
A  century  later,  trie  daimyO  namako  was  inventra,  in  which  lines  of 
dots  alternated  with  lines  of  polished  ground.  Iskime  may  be  briefly 
described  as  diap>.rine.  There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  inge- 
nuity and  rldll  of  the  Japanese  expert  In  olapering  a  metal  surface. 
It  is  not  possible  to  enumerate  here  even  the  principal  styles  of 
ishime,  but  mention  may  be  made  of  the  sara-mMi  (broad-cast),  in 
which  the  suriace  is  finely  but  irregularly  pitted  after  the  manner 
of  the  face  of  a  stone;  the  naski-ji  ^ar-ground),  in  which  we  have 
a  surface  like  the  rind  of  a  pear;  the  liari-isktme  (needle  Eshiroe). 
where  the  indentations  are  so  minute  that  they  seem  to  have  be«t 
made  with  the  point  of  a  needle ;  the  gama-ukime,  which  is  intended 
to  imitate  the  skin  of'a  toad;  the  tsuya-ishtniCt  produced  with  a 
chisel  sharpened  so  that  its  traces  have  a  lustrous  appearance;  the 
ore-kmhi  (broken-tool),  a  peculiar  kind  obuincd  with  a  jagged  tool; 
and  the  gfoami,  which  resembles  the  plaited  surface  of  a  fine  straw 
mat. 

Great  importance  has  always  been  attached  by  Japanese  experts 
to  the  patina  of  metal  used  for  artistic  chiselling.  It  was  maialy 
for  the  sake  of  their  patina  that  value  attachea  to  the  r^iMm 
remarkable  alloys  shakudo  (3  parts  of  gold  to  97  of 
copper)  and  shihuichi  (i  part  of  silver  to  3  of  copper).  Neither 
metal,  when  it  emerges  from  the  furnace,  has  any  beauty,  shakudo 
being  simply  dark-coloured  copper  and  shibuichi  pale  gun-metal. 
But  after  proper  treatment*  the  former  develops  a  glossy  black 
patina  with  violet  sheen,  and  the  latter  shows  beautiful  shades  of 
grey  tnx\i  silvery  lustre.  Both  these  compounds  afford-  delicate, 
unobtrusive  and  effective  grounds  for  inlaying  with  gold,  silver 
and  other  metals,  as  well  as  for  sculpture,  whether  incised  or  in 
relief.  Copper,  too,  by  patina-producing  treatment,  is  made  to 
show  not  merely  a  rich  golden  sneen  with  pleasing  limpidity,  but 
also  red  of  various  hues,  from  deep  coral  to  light  vermilion,  several 
shades  of  grey,  ^nd  browns  of  numerous  tones  from  dead-leaf  to 
chocolate.  Even  greater  value  has  always  been  set  upon  the  patina 
of  iron,  and  many  secret  recipes  were  preserved  in  artist  families 
for  producing  the  fine,  satin-tike  texture  so  much  admired  by  all 
Connoisseurs. 

In  Japan,  as  in  Europe,  three  varieties  of  relief  carving  are  disdn- 
guhhcd^-niio  {laka-bori),  mezzo  (ckSnihhtwi)  and  bassQ  (usmniku- 
bori).     In  the  opinion  of  the  Japanese  expert,  these  styles  uaik^im'nr 
hold  (he  satna  respective  rank  as  that  occupied  by  the  rMuMCm 
three  kinds  of  ideographic  script  in  catigraphy.    High  relief  * 

carving  corresponds  to  the  kaisho,  or  most  classical  form  of  writing; 
medium  relief  to  the  gyOsko,  or  semi-cursive  style;  and  low  relief  10 
the  sisha  or  grass  character.  With  regard  to  incise<}  chiselling  the 
commonest  form  is  kebori  (hair-carving),  which  may  w  called  engrav- 
ing, the  lines  being  of  uniform  thickness  and  depth.  Very  beautiful 
results  are  obtained  by  the  kebori  method,  but  incomparably  the 
finest  work  in  the  incised  class  Is  that  known  as  kata-kiri-bori  In 
this  kind  of  chiselling  the  Japanese  arrist  can  claim  to  be  unique  as 
well  as  unrivalled.  Evidently  the  idea  of  the  great  Yokoya  experts, 
the  originators  of  the  style,  was  to  brtak  a«'ay  from  the  somewhat 
fohnal  monotony  of  ordinary  engraving,  where  each  line  pcriorms 
exactly  the  same  function,  and  to  convert  the  chisel  into  an  artist's 


^  It  is  first  bmled  in  a  lye  obtained  by  lixiviating  wood  ai^Rs;  H 
is  next  polished  with  charcoal  powder;  then  immccaed  in  plum 
vinegar  and  salt;  then  washed  with  weak  lye  and  placed  in  a  tub 
of  water  to  remove  all  traces  of  alkali,  the  final  step  being  to  digest 
in  a  boiling  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  verdigris  and  water. 
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brwfc  iMttaJ  el  miM  it  Macoinnion  cutting  tool.  They  Miececdcd 
adminbly.  In  tlw  k&U-kiri-bori  everv  line  hu  its  ptoptr  value 
in  the  pictorial  doigxi,  and  strencth  and  directncM  become  cardinal 
dcmenU  in  the  scrolcea  of  the  burin  just  as  they  do  in  the  bru^- 
work  of  the  picture-painter.  The  same  fundamental  rule  applied, 
•oe,  whether  the  field  of  the  decoration  was  silk,  paper  or  metal. 
The  artist's  tod,  be  it  brush  or  burin,  must  perlonn  it*  task  ^  one 
effort.  There  must  be  no  appearance  of  subsequent  deepening^  or 
cxtendinf,  or  re-cutthig  or  finishing.  Kata-kiri-bori  by  a  gpcat 
expert  ii  a  deligbt.  Oat  is  kist  ia  astonialuDent  at  the' nervous  yec 
perfectly  rcgubited  force  and  the  unemng  fidelity  of  evwy  tisce  of 
the  chisel.  Another  variety  of  carving  much  affected  by  artists 
ef  the  17th  century,  and  now  laiselv  used,  is  called  skisMi-oa-bori 
or  niku-ai^buri.  In  this  style  the  surface  oi  the  des^  is  not  raised 
shove  the  general  plane  01  the  fieki,  but  an  effect  of  prnjectioa  ia 
obtained  cither  by  recessing  the  whole  sfiace  inunediat^  sumMtnd- 
Eng  the  dewn,  or  by  enclosing  the  latter  in  a  scarped  frame.  Yet 
mother  ana  very  lavonrxte  method,  giving  beautiful  results,  is  to 
niodd  the  des%n  on  both  faces  of  the  metalso  as  to  give  a  sculpture 
in  the  round.  Tht  fsshion  is  always  accompnnicn  by  chiadHng 
i  jow  (sukaski-hon),  m  tiiat  the  sculptured  portions  sund  out  in 
their  entirety. 

Inlaying  with  gold  or  stiver  was  among  the  early  forms  of 
decoration  in  Japan.  The  skill  developod  in  modem  times  is  at 
faJtarteA  ^*^t  equal  to  anything  which  the  past  can  sbOw,  nnd 
^^^  the  results  produced  are  much  more  impoaiiic.  There 
are  two  principal  kinds  of  inlaying:  the  first  caBed  fum-aSgan  (true 
inlaying),  the  second  mmome-x^xd*  (Unen-mesh  jnlayinf).  As  to 
the  former,  the  Japanese  method  does  not  diSer  fnm  that  seen 
in  the  beautiful  iron  censers  and  vatea  inlaid  with  ^AA  which  the 
Chinese  produced  from  the  SU€n-ti  era  (1426-1436).  In  the  nirface 
of  the  metal  the  workman  cuts  grooves  wider  at  the  base  than  at  the 
top,  and  then  hammers  into  them  gold  or  silver  wir&  Such*  process 
presents-no  remarkable  fcatuces,  except  that  it  has  bees  carried  t^ 
the  Japanese  to  an  cxtraordinvy  (Mgrae  of  daboratenesa.  The 
nunome*afigan  is  more  interesting.  St^>pose,  for  eammple,  that  the 
artist  desirea  to  produce  an  inlaid  dSaptf.  His  first  business  is  to 
diisd  the  surface  in  lines  forming  the  basic  pattern  of  the  design. 
Thus,  for  a  diamond-petal  diaper  the  chisel  is  carried  across  the  face 
of  the  netal  horiaontaUy.  tracing  a  number  of  parallel  bands 
divided  at  fixed  intervals  by  ribs  which  are  obtained  by  merely 
straightening  the  chisel  and  striking  it  a  heavy  bk>w.  The  same 
process  is  then  repeated  in  another  lurection,  so  that  the  new  bands 
cross  the  old  at  an  angle  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  design.  Several 
independent -diisellings  may  be  necessary  before  the  hnes  of  the 
disper  emerge  clearlv,  but  throughout  the  whole  operation  no 
BMSsurement  of  any  icind  is  taken,  the  artist  being  guided  entirely 
by  his  hand  and  eye.  The  metal  is  then  hosted,  not  to  rodness,  but 
sufficiently  to  develop  a  certain  dmee  of  softness,  and  the  workman, 
tsking  a  very  thin  sheet  of  g«>M  (or  stiver),  hammers  portions  of  it 
into  the  saKent  points  of  the  deswn.  In  ordinary  cases  this  is  the 
sixth  proce— ■  The  seveoth  is  to  nammer  gokl  into  the  outlines  of 
the  diaper;  the  eighth,  to  hammer  it  into  the  pattern  fiJlii^c  the 
Maces  between  the  lines,  and  the  ninth  and  tenth  to  complete  the 
(xtaili.  Of  cDone  the  more  intricate  the  design  the  more  numerous 
the  processen.  It  is  scarcriy  possible  to  imagine  a  higher  effort  of 
hand  and  eye  than  this  nuname-Mi^pm  displays,  for  while  intricacy 
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and  daboiatcfmi  are  carried  to  the  voy  extreme,  ablolute  mecbaai' 
cal  accuracy  h  obtaioed.  -  Sometimes  in  the  aame  design  we  see  Rotd 
eftlircedinefvnthucikobuiiici)  by  varying  the  alloy.  A  third  kind 
of  inlaying,  peculiar  to  Japan,  ia  mnvaffin  (ink-inbying).  lo.  called 
bccaute  the  iidaid  design  gives  tiie  impression  of  liaving  been  painted 
with  Indian  ink  beneath  the  transparent  surface  of  the  metal.  The 
difference  betwaen  thia  uwncia  and  ordinary  inlaying  is  that  for 
rs)H«*i0gai«  tlM  dcaSgn  to  be  inlaid  is  fully  chiselled  out  of  an  indepen- 
dent block  of  metal  with  ^es  sloping  so  as  to  be  broader  at  the 
baM  than  at  the  top.  The  object  whicn  is  to  receive  the  decoretion 
is  then  channelled  in  dimenaions  corresponding  to  those  of  the  design 
bkck,  and  the  latter  lMivh»  been  fixed  in  the  channels,  the  surface 
is  ground  and  polisbed  untu  an  intimate  union  is  obtaiiied  between 
the  inlakt  design  and  the  neul  forming  its  field.  Very  beautiful 
effects  are  thus  produced,  for  tlic  design  seems  to  ha\'e  grown  up  to 
Ihe  nuface  of  tM  metal  field  racfaer  than  to  have  been  planted  in  it. 
ShIbuMli  tabid  with  shakndo  used  to  be  the  CDBunoncst  combination 
of  metab  in  this  daaa  of  daooratinn,  and  the  objects  usually  depicted 
were  bamboos,  crows,  wild-fowl  under  the  mmm,  peony  sprays  and 
so  forth. 

A  variety  of  decoratfoa  muah  practiaed  by  early  experts,  and 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  modern  times,  is  mokumt-ji 
■u--^  (wood-grained  *ground).     The  process  in  this  case  is  to 

take  a  thin  plate  vi  metal  and  beat  it  into  another  plate 
of  similar  metal,  so  that  the  two,  thovgh  welded  togftlter, 
retain  thdr  iniarate  forma.  The  mats,  while  still  hot.  is 
coated  with  kna-tvicta  (a  kind  of  marl)  and  rolled  in  straw  ash,  ih 
which  state  it  is  roasted  over  a  Charcoal  fire  raised  to  glowing  heat 
with  the  bellows.  The  cby  having  been  removed,  another  plaie  of 
the  laroe  metal  is  biatea  in,  and  the  «me  process  is  repeated.    This 


,.1  times,  theaumberdepending  onthequalityof  grain- 
jng  that  the  expert  desires  to  produce.  The  manifold  plate  is  then 
bnvUy  punched  from  one  side,  so  th4i  the  opposite  face  prcrtrudes  in 


broken  Uisters.  which  are  then  hammered  down  until  each  becomes  a 
centre  of  wave  propagation.  In  fine  work  tlie  apex  of  the  blister  is 
ground  off  b^ore  the  final  hammering.  Iron  was  the  metal  used 
exclusively  for  work  of  thia  kind  down  to  the  i6th  centilry,  but 
various  metals  began  thenceforth  to  be  combined.  Perhaps  the 
choicest  variety  is<  sold  graining  in  a  shakudo  field.  By  repeated 
hammering  and  polishing  the  expert  obtains  sudi  control  of  the 
wood'tmin.  pattern  that  its  sinuosities  and  eddies  seem  to  have 
developed  symmetry  without  losing  anything  of  their  fantastic 
grace.    There  Mn  other  methods  of  producing  mokiuit^ji» 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by  Western  critics  that  the 
year  (1S76)  which  witnosed  the  abolition  of  sword-wearing  in 
Japan,  witnessed  also  the  end  of  her  artistic  metal- jg^^^^^^ 
work.  That  is  a  great  mistake.  The  art  has  merely  AMirar 
developed  new  phases  In  modem  times.  Not  only  are""^ 
its  masters  »*  alulled  now  as  ihey  were  in  the  days  of  the  Got5, 
the  Kara,  the  Yokoya  and  the  Vana^wa  celebrities,  but  abo 
their  productions  must  be  called  greater  in  many  respects  and 
more  interesting  than  those  of  their  renowned  prcidecessors. 
They  no  longer  devote  tbeaoselves  to  the  manufacture  of  sword 
omaraenu,  but  work  rather  at  vases,  censecm,  stattiettes, 
plaques,  boxes  and  other  objects  of  a  serviceable  or  omameotal 
nature. .  All  the  processes  described  above  are  practised  by 
them  with  full  success,  and  they  have  added  others  quite  as 
remarkable. 

Of  these,  one  of  the  most  Interesting  is  called  fdribaame  (insertion). 
The  decorative  design  having  been  completely  chiselled  in  the  round. 
is  then  fixed  in  a  field  of  a  different  metal,  in  which  a  design  of 
exactly  similar  outline  has  been  cut  out.  The  result  is  that  the 
picture  has  no  blank  reverse.  For  example,  on  the  surface  of  a 
shibuichi  box-lid  we  see  the  bocks  of  a  flock  of  geese  chiselled  in 
silver,  and  when  the  lid  is  opened,  their  breasts  and  the  under-sidcs 
of  their  pinions  aofxar.  Thedifficulty  of  &uch  work  is  plain.  Micro- 
scopic accuracy  has  to  be  attained  in  cutting  out  the  space  for  the 
insertion  of  the  design,  and  while  the  latter  must  be  soldered  firmly 
in  its  place,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  solder  or  the  least  sign  of 
junction  must  be  discernible  between  the  metal  of  the  inserted 

Eicture  and  that  of  the  field  in  which  it  is  inserted.  Suzuki  Gensuke 
1  the  inventor  of  this  method.  He  belongs  to  a  class  of  expert^ 
called  iichimonO'Ski  (hammerers)  who  pmorm  preparatory  work 
for.glyptic  artists  in  metal.  The  skill  ofthesc  men  is  often  wonder- 
ful. Using  the  hammer  only,  some  of  them  can  beat  out  an  intekaitt 
shape  as  truly  and  delicately  as  a  sculptor  could  carve  it  with  his 
chisels.  Ohori  Masatosht,  an  uchimono-shi  of  Aizu  (d.  1897).  made 
a  silver  cake-box  in  the  form  of  a  sixtecn-petallod  chrysanthemum. 
The  sliapes  of  the  body  and  lid  corresponded  so  intimately  th«, 
whereas  the  lid  could  be  slipped  on  eauty  and  vmoothly  without  any 
attempt  to  adjust  its  curves  to  those  of  the  body,  it  always  fitted  so 
closely  that  the  box  could  be  lifted  by  grasping  the  lid  only, 
Another  feat  of  his  was  to  applv  a  lining  of  julver  to  a  shakudo  box 
by  shaping  and  hammering  only,  the  fit  being  so  perfect  that  the 
lining  clung  like  paper  to  every  part  of  the  box.  Suzuki  Gensoke 
and  Hirata  SdkO  are  scarcely  less  expert-  The  latter  once  exhibited 
inTokyd  a  silver  game-cock  with  soft  plumage  and  surface  modeUing 
of  the  most  delicate  character.  It  had  been  made  bv  means  of  ihe 
hammer  only.  Suzuki's  kiribame  process  is  not  to  oe  confounded 
with  the  hinbame'tigan  (inserted  inlaying)  of  T5yoda  Kok6,  also  a 
modem  artist.  The  gist  of  the  latter  method  is  that  a  design 
chiselled  d  jour  has  its  outlines  veneered  with  other  metal  which 
serves  to  emphasise  them.  Thus,  having  pierced  a  spray  of  Qowcrs 
in  a  thin  sheet  of  shibuichi,  the  anist  fits  a  slender  rim  oigold,  silver 
or  shakudo  to  the  petals,  leaves  and  stalks,  so  that  an  efTctt  It 
produced  of  transparent  blossoms  outlined  in  gold,  stiver  or  purple. 
Another  modem  achievement— 4lso  due  to  Suzuki  Gensuke — is 
laose'fSfM  imixed  meuls)^  It  is  a  singular  coocrotion.  and  the 
results  obtained  depend  largely  on  chance.  Shibuichi  and  shakudo 
are  melted  separately,  and  when  they  have  cooled  just  enough  not 
to  mingle  too  intimately,  thev  are  cast  into  a  bar  which  is  subse- 
quently beaten  flat.  The  plate  thus  obtained  shows  accidental 
ckntdingi  or  massing  of  dark  tones,  and  these  patches  are  taken  as 
the  basis  <A  a  pictorial  design  to  which  final  cnaracttr  is  given  bv 
inlaying  with  gold  and  siU-er,  and  by  katS-kiri  sculpture.  Such 
pictures  partake  largely  of  the  impressionist  character,  but  they 
attain  much  beauty  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  artist  with  his 
extensive  rfberleirt  of  suggestive  symbols.  A  process  resembling 
maze-gane,  out  Ins  fortuitous,  is  shibtiicki-ddshi  (combined  shibui- 
chi), which  invotvesbeating  together  two  kinds  of  ^Ibuichi  and  then 
adding  a  third  variety,  after  which  the  details  of  the  picture  are 
worked  in  as  in  the  caw  of  maae^gane.  The  charm  of  these  methods 
is  that  certain  parH  of  the  decorative  design  seem  to  ftoal,  nof  on 
the  surface  of  the  metal,  but  actually  within  it,  an  admirable  effect 
of  depth  and  atmosphere  being  thus  produced.  Mention  must  also 
be  made  of  an  extraordinarily  elaborate  and  troublescmw  process 
irt^-entcd  by  Kajima  Ippu,  a  great  artist  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
c^Hed  t&^-daihi-tdfpt  (ground-<ni(  iRkying).    In  tMs  exquisite  and 
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ingenious  Irind  of  woric  the  ieaifn  ftMcAfi  to  be  growing  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  metal,  and  a  delightfiJl  impreasion  of  atmosphere  and 
water  is  obtained.  All  these  processes,  as  well  as  that  of  rtpousU,  in 
which  the  Japanese  have  excelled  from  a  remote  period,  ate  now 
practised  with  the  greatest  skill  in  T6ky5,  Ki&to,  Osaka  and  Kana- 
zawa.  At  the  art  exhibitions  held  twice  a  year  in  the  principal 
cities  there  may  be  seen  specimens  of  statuettes,  alcove  ornaments, 
and  household  utensils  which  show  thait  the  Japanese  worker  in 
mctab  stands  more  indisnutabl)r  than  ever  at  the  head  of  the  world's 
artists  in  that  field.  The  Occident  does  not  yet  appear  to  have 
fuU  realized  the  existence  of  such  talent  in  Japan;  partly  perhaps 
because  its  displays  in  former  times  were  limited  chiefly  to  sword- 
furniture,  possessine  little  interest  for  the  average'  European  or 
American;  and  partly  because  the  Japanese  have  not  yet  learned 
to  adapt  their  skill  to  foreign  requirements.  They  confine  themselves 
at  present  to  decorating  plaques,  boxes  and  cases  for  cigan  or 
cigarettes,  and  an  occasional  tea  or  coffee  service;  but  the  whole 
domain  of  salvers,  dessert-services,  race-cups  and  so  on  remains 
virtually  unexplored.  Only  within  the  past  few  yean  have  stores 
been  established  in  the  foreign  settlements  for  the  sale  of  silver 
utensils,  and  already  the  workmanship  on  these  objects  displays  pal- 

Kble  signs  of  the  deterioration  which  all  branches  of  Japanese  aft 
veundenonein theatteropttocaterforforeigntaste.  Inageneral 
sense  the  European  or  American  connoisseur  is  much  leas  exacting 
than  the  Japanese.  Broad  effects  of  richness  and  splendour 
captivate  the  former,  whereas  the  latter  looks  for  deHcacy  of  finish, 
accuracy  of  detail  and,  above  all,  evidences  of  artistic  competence. 
It  is  nothing  to  a  Japanese  that  a  vase  should  be  covered  with  pro- 
fuse decoration  of  flowers  and  foliage:  he  tequiies  that  every 
blossom  and  every  leaf  -shall  be  instinct  with  vitality,  and  the 
comparative  costliness  of  fine  workmanship  does  not  tnfliieoce  his 
choice.  But  if  the  Japanese  sculptor  adopted  such  standards  in 
working  for  foreign  patrons,  his  -market  would  be  reduced  to  very 
narrow  dimensions.  He  therefore  adapts  himself  to  his  circum- 
stances, and,  using  the  mould  rather  than  the  chisel,  produces 
specimens  which  show  tawdiy  handsomeness  and  are  attractively 
cheap.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  even  though  foreifn 
appreciative  faculty  were  sufficiently  educated,  the  Japanese  artist 
in  metals  would  still  labour  under  the  great  difficulty  of  devising 
shapes  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  Europe  and  America  have 
learned  to  consider  classical- 
Bronze  is  called  by  the  Japanese  kara-iam,  a  tenn  signify- 
ing "  Chinese  metal "  and  showing  clearly  the  source  from 
whitji  knowledge  of  the  alloy  was  obtained.  It  is  a 
coppcT-Iead-tin  compound,  the  proportions  of  its- con- 
stituents varying  from  71  to  88  %  of  copper,  from  4 
to  10  %  of  lead  tnd  from  s  to  8  %of  tin.  Theteare  also  present 
smalt  quantities  of  aisoUe  end  antimony,  and  dnc  is  found  gener- 
ally as  a  mete  trace,  but  sometimes  reaching  to  6  %.  Gold  is 
supposed  to  have  found  a  place  in  ancient  bronzes,  but  its 
presence  has  never  been  detected  by  analysis,  and  of  silver  not 
morethan  2%setmsta  have  been  admitted  at  any  time.  Mr  W. 
Cowland  has  diown  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  of 
Japanese  bronze  makcis  in  ancient  and  medieval  eras,  their  suc- 
ctsson  in  later  days  delibentely  intnxluced  arsenic  and  antimony 
into  the  compound  in  order  to  harden  the  bronze  without  impair- 
ing its  fusibility,  so  that  it  might  take  a  sharper  impression  of 
the  mould.  Japanese  bronze  is  well  suited  for  castings,  not  only 
because  of  its  low  melting-point,  great  6uidity  and  capacity  for 
taking  sharp  impressions,  but  also  because  it  has  a  particularly 
smooth  surface  and  readily  develops  a  fine  patina.  One  variety 
deserves  special  mention.  It  is  a  golden  yellow  bronze,  called 
stnlekm — this  being  the  Japanese  pronunciation  of  Sueli-ll,  the 
era  of  the  Ming  dynasty  of  China  when  this  compound  was 
invented.  Copper,  tin,  lead  and  zinc,  mixed  in  various  propor- 
tions by  different  experts,  are  the  ingredients,  and  the  beautiful 
golden  hues  and  glossy  texture  of  the  surface  are  obtained  by 
patina-praducing  processes,  in  which  branch  of  metal-work  the 
Japanese  show  altogether  unique  skill. 

From  the  time  when  they  began  to  cast  bronze  statues,  Japanese 
experts  understood  bow  to  employ  a  holk>w,  removable  core  round 
which  the  meul  was  run  in  a  skin  just  thick  enough  for  strength 
without  waste  of  material:  and  they  also  understooathe  use  of  wax 
for  modelling  purposes.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  a  casting  thus 
obtained  took  the  form  of  a  shell  without  any  break  of  continuity. 
But  for  very  large  castings  the  process  had  to  be  modified.  The 
great  image  of  Lochana  Buddha  at  Nam,  ior  example,  would 
measure  138  ft.  in  height  were  it  standing  erect,  and  iu  weight  is 
about  S50  tons.  The  colossal  Amida  at  Kaaukura  has  a  height 
only  i  ft.  leas.  It  wouM  have  been  scarcely  possible  to  cast  such 
alatues  in  cne  piece  m  lilu,  or,  if  cast  elsewhere,  to  transport  them 
■ad  elevate  them  on  their  pedestals.    The  plan  pursued  was  to 
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build  them  vp  gndmny  hi  their  placet  by  eutinc  eegment  After 
seement.  Thus,  for  the  Kara  Oai-butw.  the  mould  «u  comtnictcd 
in  a  aeries  of  atepa  aacendins  ii  in.  at  a  time  until  the  bead  and 
neck  were  reached,  whicb,  «  course,  had  to  be  cast  in  one  shell, 
I  a  ft.  high. 

The  term  '*  parlour  bronies  '*  serves  to  designate  objects  foe 
domestic  use,  as  ftower-vaaes,  inoense-bumers  and  alcove  onuu 
meats.  Bronze-casters  began,  to  turn  their  attention  to  tbcse 
objects  about  the  middle  ol  the  17th  century.  The  art  of  casting 
bronze  reu:hed  iu  culmination  in  the  bands  of  a  group  of  great 
experts — Seimin,  Tdun,  Masatune,  Teii6,  S6min,  Keisai,  TakuaaL 
Gido,  Zcnryflsai  and  Hotokusai-^«4io  nourished  during  the  second 
half  of  the  16th  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  19th.  Many 
brilliant  specimens  of  these  men's  work  survive,  their  general 
features  being  that  the  motives  are  naturalistic,  that  the  quality 
of  the  metal  IS  emptionally  fine,  that  in  addition  to  beautifully 
clear  casting  obuined  by  hi^lv  skilled  use  of  the  certk-perdulA 
' '       ' '    *  to  impart  delicacy  and  finish  to 


process,  the  chisd  was  em] 

the  design,  and  that  moddling  i 

introduced.     But  it  is  a  mistake  to  assert,  as  man] 


lling  m  high  relief  is  most  successfully 

!  to  assert,  as  many  have  asserted, 

that  after  the  era  of  the  above  ten  masters — the  latest  of  whom. 


Sfimin,  ceased  to  work  in  1871 — no  bronzes  comparable  with  theirs 
were  cast.  Between  1875  and  1879  some  of  the  finest  bronzes  ever 
produced  in  Japan  were  turned  out  by  a  group  of  experts  working 
under  the  business  name  of  Sanseisha.  Started  by  two  brothen. 
Oshima  Katsujiro  (art-name  jAun)  and  Osluna  Yaautalo  (art- 
name  Sh6kaku),  thb  association  secured  the  servioea  of  a  number  of 
skilled  chisellers  pf  sword-furniture,  who  had  lost  their  ooeupatioo 
by  the  abandonment  of  sword-wearing.  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
delicacy  of  the  works  executed  at  the  Sanseisha  s  atelier  in  Tfikyfi, 
but  unfortunately  such  productions  were  above  the  standard  vi  the 
customers  for  whom  tney  were  intended.  Foreign  buycxB,  who 
alone  stood  in  the  market  at  that  time,  failed  to  distinguish  the  fine 
and  cMtly  bronzes  of  Jdun,  ^lOlcaku  and  their  cdleagues  from  cheap 
imitations  whidi  soon  began  to  compete  with  them,  so  that  ulti- 
mately the  Sanseisha  had  to  be  closed.  This  page  in  the  vodeni 
history  of  Japan's  bronzes  needs  little  alteration  to  be  true  of  her 
apphra  art  in  general.  Foreign  demand  has  shown  so  little  di»> 
crimination  that  experts,  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  adequate 
remuneration  (or  fint-claas  work,  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the 
field  altogether,  or  to  lower  their  standard  to  ue  level  of  g:enaal 
appreciation,  or  by  forgery  to  cater  for  the  perverted  taste  which 
attaches  unreasomng  value  to  age.  J6un  nas  produced,  and  is 
thoroughly  capable  ch  producing,  bronaes  at  least  equal  to  tbe  beat  of 
Seimin  s  masterpieces,  yet  he  has  often  been  inducod  to  put  Seimio's 
name  on  objects  for  the  sake  of  attractii^  buyers  who  attach  roorc 
value  to  cachet  than  to  quality.  I  f  to  the  names  of  J6ua  and  his  bril- 
liant pupil  RyGki  we  add  those  of  Suxuki  Chdldchi,  Okasaki  Scssei, 
Hasegawa  Kumasfi,  Kanaya  Gorosabur6  and  Jonu  Eisuke,  we  have 
a  group  of  modem  bronze-casters  who  unquestionably  surpass  the 
ten  experts  beginnine  with  Seimin  and  ending  with  SAmin.  Okaaki 
Sessei  has  successfully  achieved  the  casting  of  huge  panels  carrying 
designs  in  high  relief;  and  whether  there  is  question  of  patina  or  a 
workmanship,  jOmi  Eisuke  has  never  been  atupassed. 

Occidental  influence  has  been  felt,  of  course,  m  the  field  of  moderm 
bronze-casting.  At  a  school  <A  art  oflicially  eaublished  in  TAky6 
in  18^3  under  the  direction  tX.  Italian  teachers— a  school  which  owed 
its  signal  failure  partly  to  the  incompetence  and  intemperate 
behaviour  of  some  of  its  forrign  professors,  and  partly  to  a  strong 
renaiieance  of  pure  Japanese  cTasstcbm — one  of  the  few  accomplish- 
ments successfully  taught  was  that  of  modelling  in  plaster  and 
chiselling  in  marble  after  Occidental  methods.  Marble  statues  are 
out  of  fHace  in  the  wooden  buildings  as  well  as  in  the  parks  of  Japan, 
and  even  plaster  busts  or  groups,  though  less  incongruous  pernapo, 
have  not  yet  found  favour.  Hience  the  skill  undoubtedly  poascsaed 
by  several  graduates  of  the  defunct  art  school  has  to  be  devoted 
chiefly  to  a  subordinate  purpose,  namely,  the  fashioning  of  models 
for  mctal-castcrs.  To  this  combination  of  mod^ers  in  Eun>pcan 
style  and  metsl-workers  of  such  force  as  Suzuki  and  Okazaki,  Japan 
owes  various  memorial  bronzes  and  cAgiea  which  are  gradually 
finding  a  place  in  her  parks,  her  museums,  ner  shrines  or  her  private 
houses.  There  i»  here  little  departure  from  the  well-trodden  paths 
of  Europe.  Studies  in  drapery,  prancing  stttds,  ideal  posea.  oeads 
with  fragments  of  torsos  attached  (in  extreme  violation  of  true  sirT>, 
croudring  beasts  of  prey— all  the  stereotyped  styka  are  icproducco. 
The  imiution  b  cxceUeot. 

Among  the  artists  of  early  times  h  tt  often  difficult  to  div 
tinguisb  between  the  carver  of  wood  vnd  the  caster  of  bronae. 
The  latter  sometimes  made  his  own  modeb  in  wax, 
sometimes  chisdled  them  in  wood,  and  sometimes  had 
recourse  to  a  specialist  In  wood-carving.  The  group  ^"o^ 
of  splendid  sculptors  in  wood  that  graced  ihexith,  12th  and  tjth 
centuries  left  names  never  to  be  forgoltea,  but  undoubtedly 
many  other  artbtt  of  scarcely  less  force  regarded  broozc-CAsling 
as  their  principal  business.  Thus  the  story  of  wood-carrins  is 
very  difficult  to  trace.    Even  In  the  field  of  architectural 
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decontioB  for  fnterion,  tntfitioii  tdb  la  tcuaiy  uiything  about 
the  masten  who  carved  such  magnificent  works  aa  time  leen  In 
the  KiSto  temples,  the  Tokugava  maiisolea,  and  some  of  the  old 
castlei.  There  are,  however,  no  modem  developments  of  such 
work  to  be  noted.  The  ability  of  former  times  exists  and  is 
czerdsed  in  the  old  way,  though  the  field  for  its  emptoyment  has 
been  greatly  narrowed. 

When  Japanese  sculpture  in  wood  or  ivory  !■  spoken  of,  the  lint 
idea  that  pnsrau  ItwH  is  connected  with  the  netauke,  which,  of  all 
tlte  art  objects  found  in  Japan,  is  perhaps  the  most 
t^amU  essentially  Japanese.  If  Japan  bad  given  us  nothing 
rwnii  but  the  netsuke,  we  should  still  have  no  difficulty  in 
differentiating  the  bright  versatility  of  her  national 
genius  from  the  comparatively  aoinbre,  mechanic  and  unimaginative 
ttaspenmcnt  of  the  Chinese.  But  the  netsuke  may  now  be  said  to 
bo  a  thiiw  of  the  past.  The  imro  (medicine-box),  which  it  mainly 
served  to  fix  in  the  girdle,  has  been  driven  out  of  fashion  by  the  new 
civilization  imfMrted  from  the  West,  and 'artists  who  would  have 
carved  netsuke  in  former  times  now  devote  their  chisels  to  statuettes 
sod  alcove  ornaments.  It  is  not  to  be  bifened,  however,  though  it 
is  s  favourite  assertion  of  collectors,  that  no  good  netsuke  have  been 
made  in  modem  times.  That  theory  is  based  upon  the  iaet  that 
after  the  opening  of  the  country  to  foreign  bitcfcoufse  in  1BS7, 
hundreds  of  tafenor  specimens  of  netsuke  were  chiselled  by  inexpert 
hands,  purchased  wholesale  by  treaty-port  merchants,  and  sent  to 
New  York,  London  and  Pwm,  where,  though  they  brought  profit 
to  the  exporter,  they  also  disgusted  the  connoisseur  and  soon  earned 
discredit  for  their  whole  chut.  But  in  fact  the  glyptic  artists  cf 
TUkvO,  Osaka  and  Kioto,  though  they  now  devote  their  chisels 
chieny  to  woilcs  of  more  importance  than  the  netsuke,  are  in  no  sense 
inferior  to  their  predecessors  of  feudal  days,  and  many  beautiful 
netsuke  beaiing  their  signatures  are  in  existence.  As  for  the 
modern  ivory  statuette  or  alcove  ornament,  of  which  great  numbers 
sre  now  carved  for  the  foreign  market,  it  certainly  stands  on  a  plane 
much  higher  than  the  netsuke,  sines  anatomical  defects  which 
escape  notice  in  the  latter  owing  to  its  diminutive  sixe,  become 
obtrusive  in  the  former. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  devdopments  of  figure  sculpture  in 
audem  Japan  was  due  to  Matsumoto  Ktsabnra  O830-1869).  He 
_-  carved  human  figures  with  as  much  accuracy  as  though 

?*-^.  they  were  destined  for  purposes  of  nirgical  demonstra- 
!Sf~^  tion.  Conaldeting  that  this  man  had  neither  art  educa- 
~'~~""  tion  nor  anatomical  instruction,  and  that  he  never 
enjoyed  an  oppoctonity  of  studying  from  a  model  in  a  studio, 
his  achievements  were  remarkable.  He  and  the  craftsmen  of  the 
•choot  he  established  completely  refute  the  theory  that  the  anatomi- 
cal soledsms  commonly  seen  in  the  works  of  Japanese  seulntacs 
an  due  to  bnlty  observation.  Without  scientific  trainirig  01  any 
kind  Matsumoto  and  his  followcfs  produced  works  in  which  the  eye 
of  science  cannot  detect  any  error.  But  it  is  Impossible  to  admit 
within  the  circle  of  high-art  productions  these  wooden  figures  of 
everyday  men  and  women,  unrelieved  by  any  subjective  element, 
sad  owing  their  merit  entirety  to  the  fidelity  with  which  their  con- 
tours are  shaped,  their  masdes  modelled,  and  their  anatomical 
proportions  preserved.  They  have  not  even  the  attraction  of  being 
dcanly  sculptured  in  wood,  but  are  coveted  with  thinly  lacquered 
nmslin.  which,  though  doubtless  a  good  preservative,  accentuates 
their  puppet-like  character.  Nevenlieieas,  Mntsumoto'a  figuita 
laaiked  aa  epoch  in  Japanese  wood  sculpture.  Their  vivid  realism 
appealed  strongly  to  the  taste  of  the  average  foreigner.  Aconaider- 
sole  school  of  carven  soon  began  to  work  in  the  Matsumoto  style, 

and  hundreds  of  thdr  pioduct' — ' "  "^ '  * 

indinr  no  market  in  Japan.' 

Midway  between  the  Mi 
approved  by  the  native  taste  in  former  times  stand 

ot  srood<arvcn  headed  by  Takamnn  KOun,  who 
)  In  the  field  of  sculpture  macb  the  same  place 
at  heU  by  Hashimoto  Gaho  in  the  fcahn  at 
.  KOun  carves  figuiaa  in  the  raund  which 
not  only  display  great  power  of  chisel  and  breadth  of  style,  but  also 
tell  a  story  not  necessarily  drawn  from  the  motives  of  the  classical 
school.  This  departure  from  establiahed  canona  must  be  traced  to 
the  infiuence  of  the  short-lived  academy  of  Italian  art  established 
by  the  Japanese  government  early  in  the  Meiii  era.  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  new  movement  are  to  be  found  men  ake  Yooeharu  Unkai 
and  Shinkai  TakeiarO;  the  former  chlseUcd  a  figure  of  Jenncr  for 
the  Medical  Association  of  Japan  when  they  celebrated  the  centenary 
of  the  great  physician,  and  the  latter  has  carved  life«iie  effigies  of 
two  Imperial  princes  who  lost  their  lives  In  the  waririth  China  (1894- 
9S).  The  artists  of  the  KflUn  school,  however,  do  much  work  which 
amieals  to  emotions  in  general  rather  than  to  individual  memoriea. 
Thus  Arakawa  Reiun,  one  of  KOun's  most  brilliant  pupils,  haa 
exhibited  a  figure  of  a  swordsman  in  ths  act  of  driving  home  a 
furious  thrust.  The  weapon  ia  not  shown.  Reian  sculptured 
•imply  a  man  poised  on  the  toes  of  one  foot,  the  other  foot  raised, 
the  arm  extended,  and  the  body  straining  forward  in  stnng  yet 
dastic  muscular  eflort.    A  more  imaginative  work  by  the  same 
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artist  is  a  figure  of  a  farmer  who  haa  just  shot  an  tade  that  swooped 
upon  his  grandson.  The  old  man  hoUa  hia  bow  still  raised.  Some 
of  the  eagle's  feathers,  blown  to  hia  side,  suggest  the  death  of  the 
bird;  at  his  feet  lies  the  corpse  of  the  httle^oy,  and  the  honor, 
grief  and  aiwer  that  such  a  tragedy  would  Inspire  are  depicted  with 
striking  reafism  in  the  farmer  s  face.  Such  work  haa  very  close 
aftnities  with  Occidental  conceptiona.  The  chief  distinguiiAiing 
feature  is  that  the  glyptic  character  is  preserved  at  the  expense  of 
surface  finish.  The  undisguised  touches  of  the  chisel  tell  a  story 
of  technical  force  and  directness  which  could  not  be  suggested  by 
perfectly  smooth  surfaces.  To  subotdinate  process  to  result  is  the 
European  canon;  to  show  the  former  srithout  marring  the  latter  ia 
the  Japanese  ideiU.  Many  of  Kfiun's  sculptures  appear  unfinished 
to  eyes  trained  in  Occidental  galleries,  whereas  the  Japanese 
oonnoiiaeur  detects  evidence  of  a  technical  feat  in  their  1 
toughness. 

ArchUeciart. — From  the  evidence  U  ancient  records  it  appean 
that  before  the  sth  centuiy  the  Japanese  resided  in  houses  of 
a  veiy  rude  chancter.  Tie  lovadgn'i  palace  itself  -^^ 
was  merely  a  wooden  hut.  Its  pilUn  were  thrust  n.'.ji,,, 
into  the  giouBd  and  the  whole  ttamewDrk — con- 
^ting  of  poata,  beants,  nften,  ioat-potts  and  winilow-fiamca 
— was  tied  together  with  oordt  made  by  twislfaig  the  long 
fibtous  stems  of  dimWng  planta.  The  roof  was  thatched,  and 
peibapi  had  >- gable  at  each  end  with  a  bole  to  anew  tbe 
amoke  of  the  wood  fire  to  aetpt.  Wooden  doon  swting  an 
a  kind  of  book;  tiie  window*  wen  men  holes  in  the  walls. 
Rugs  of  akins  or  nsh  matting  were  laed  tat  sitting  on,  and 
the  whole  was  snirounded  with  a  palisade.  In  the  middle 
of  tlie  5th  century  two-storeyed  htmses  seem  to  have  been  built, 
but  the  evidence  on  the  subject  is  dender.  b  the  8tb  centiuy, 
however,  when  the  court  was  moved  to  Nan,  the  infhwnee  of 
(Thineae  civilisation  made  itself  felt.  Arcldtects,  tnmets,  tBe- 
igakeiB,  tiecotattve  artists  and  aculptois,  coming  from  China 
and  from  Korea,  erected  grand  templa  for  tlie  wonhip  of  Buddha 
enshrining  Images  of  much  beauty  and  adorned  with  paintings 
and  carvings  of  consldeiable  merit.  Tlie  pUn  of  the  city  itadf 
was  taken  from  that  of  the  fTiinrse  metropolis  A  broad  central 
avenue  led  stnight  to  tbe  palaix,  and  on  either  side  of  it  lan  four 
parallel  streets,  cnssed  at  right  anglea  by  cmaller  thoroughfares. 
During  this  century  the  first  sumptuary  edict  ordered  that  the 
dwellinp  of  all  bi^  offidab  and  opulent  dviUans  diould  have 
tiled  nofa  and  be  ooiouted  red,  tbe  latter  injunction  being  evi- 
tiently  intended  to  stop  the  lue  of  kigs  atnying  their  bailt. 
Tiles  thenceforth  became  the  orthodox  covering  for  a  roof,  but 
vermilion,  being  nganled  as  a  religious  colour,  fou«d  no  favour 
in  private  dweHings.  In  the  9th  century,  aiter  the  capital  had 
been  established  at  Kioto,  the  palace  of  the  sovereigns  and  the 
mansions  of  mbdsteis  and  nobles  were  built  aa  a  scale  of  impre- 
cedented  grandeur.  Itis  truethat  aUthesUuctuiesof  the  time 
had  tbe  defect  ol  a  box-like  appeaiasce;  Massive,  towering 
raoft,  wUdi  Impart  an  air  of  ttatdinesa  even  to  a  wooden  boildl 
ing  and  yet,  by  thdr  graceful  curves,  avoid  any  suggestion  o( 
ponderosity,  were  still  confined  to  Buddhist  edifices.  The 
architect  of  private  dwellings  attached  more  importance  to 
satin-surfaced  boards  and  catdul  Joinery  than  to  any  appearance 
of  strength  or  solidity. 

Except  for  the  number  o(  bniMhigs  composing  it,  the  palace  had 
little  to  distinguish  it  from  a  nobleman's  mansion.  Ths  latter 
consisted  of  a  pnndnal  hall,  where  the  master  of  the  house  Uved,  ate 
and  slept,  and  of  tnrw  suites  of  chambera,  disposed  on  the  north, 
the  east  and  the  west  of  the  prindpal  hall.  In  the  northern  suite 
the  lady  of  the  iiouae  dsrelt,  the  eastern  and  western  suites  being 
allotted  to  other  memben  of  the  family.  Corridors  joined  the  prin- 
cipal hall  to  the  subordinate  edifices,  for  aa  yet  the  idea  baa  not 
been  conceived  of  liaving  more  than  one  chamber  under  tbe  same 
rbof.  The  prindpal  halTwas  ususlly  43  ft.  square.  Its  centre  was 
oocnpied  by  a  "  parent  chamber,"  30  ft  square,  around  which  ran 
an  ambnlatoiy  and  a  veranda,  each  6  ft.  wMe.  The  parent 
chamber  and  the  ambulatory  were  cefled,  sometimes  with  Interlacing 
strips  of  baik  or  broad  bths,  so  as  to  produce  a  plaited  effect; 
sometimes  with  plain  boards.  The  veranda  had  no  ceiKng.  Sliding 
deon,  a  characteristic  festure  of  modem  Japanese  houses,  had 
not  yet  ctmie  into  nse,  and  no  means  were  provided  for  closing  thfc 
veranda,  but  the  ambulatory  was  sumunded  by  a  wall  of  latticed 
timber  or  plain  boards,  the  lower  half  of  which  could  be  removed 
altogether,  whereas  the  upper  faalf^  suspended  from  hooks,  could  be 
swung  upward  and  outward.    Privacy  was  obuined  by  blinds  ol 
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ipKt  btmboo,  and  the  parent  chamber  warn  lepanted  Trom  the 
ambulatory  by  similar  Itamboo  blind»  with  silk  cordi  for  rftuLng. 
or  low«riiv  tlwm.  or  by  curtains.  The  thick  rectangular  mats  of 
unifwm  siae  wliich,  fitting  together  so  as  to  present  a  level  anbroken 
surface,  cover  the  floor  of  all  modem  Japanese  houses,  were  not  yet 
in  use:  floors  were  boarded,  having  only  a  limited  ^lace  matted. 
This  form  of  mansion  underwent  httle  modification  until  the  nth 
century,  when  the  introduction  of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism  with  its 
contemplative  practice  called  for  greater  privacy.  Interiors  were 
then  divided  into  smaller  rooms*  by  means  of  sliaing  doors  covered 
with  thin  rice-paper,  which  permitted  the  passage  of  light  while 
obstructing  viswn;  the  hanging  lattices  were  replaced  by  wooden 
doors  which  could  be  slid  along  a  groove  so  as  to  be  removable  in 
the  daytime,  and  an  alcove  was  added  in  the  principal  chamber 
(or  a  sacred  picture  or  Buddhist  imafl^  to  serve  as  an  object  of 
contemplation  for  a  devotee  while  practiHng  the  rite  of  abstraction. 
Thus  the  main  features  of  the  Japanese  dwelling-house  were  evolved, 
and  little  change  took  place  subsequently,  except  that  the  brush 
of  the  painter  was  freelV' used  for  decorating  partitions,  and  ia 
aristocratic  mansions  unlimited  care  was  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  rare  woods. 

The  Buddhist  temple  imdentfcJit  little  change  at  Japanese 
hands  except  in  the  matter  of  decoratiwi.  Such  as  it  was  in 
BaSdhitt  outline  when  first  erected  in  accordance  with  Chinese 
Umph  models,  such  it  virtually  remained,  though  in  later 
AK^Mxcimn.  jjjQgj  ^  ^^  rtsources  of  the  sculptor  and  the 
painter  were  employed  to  beautily  it  externally  and  interoally^ 

**  The  buildiiw,  sometimes  of  huee  dimensions,  is  invariably  sur- 
rounded by  a  raised  sallery,  reached  by  a  fiieht  of  steps  in  the  centra 
of  ttre  approach  front,  the  balustrade  of  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  gallery  railing.  This  gallery  is  sometimes  supported  upon  a 
deep  system  of  bracketing,  cortmled  out  from  the  feet  of  the  main 
pillars.  Within  this  raised  gallery,  which  is  sheltered  by  the  over- 
tailing  eaves,  there  is,  in  the  larger  temples,  a  coUimned  loggia  passing 
round  the  two  sides  and  the  front  of  the  building,  or.  in  some  cases, 
placed  on  the  facade  only.  The  ceilings  of  the  loggias  are  generally 
^ping,  with  richly  carved  roof-timbers  showing  below  at  intervals ; 
and  quaintly  carved  braces  connect  the  outer  pillars  with  the  maia 
posts  of  the  buDding.  Some  temples  are  to  be  seen  in  which  the 
ceiling  of  the  loegia  is  boarded  fiat  and  decorated  with  lar^e  paintings 
of  dragons  in  black  and  gold.  The  intercolumniatton  ts  regulated 
by  a  standard  of  about  six  or  seven  feet,  and  the  general  result  of 
the  treatment  of  columns,  wait-posts,  Ac,  is  that  the  whole  mural 
space,  not  filled  in  with  docmi  or  windows^  is  divided  into  regUar 
obloog  paneb,  which  sometimes  receive  plaster,  sometimes  boarding 
and  sometimes  rich  framework  and  carving  or  painted  panels. 
Diagonal  bracing  or  strutting  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  in  many 
cases  mortises  and  other  joints  are  such  as  very  materially  to 
weaken  the  timbers  at  their  poiMs  of  connexion.  It  would  aeem 
that  9aly  the  immen&e  weight  of  the  roofs  and  their  heavy  projec- 
tions prevent  a  collapse  of  some  of  these  structures  In  hien  winds. 
The  principal  facade  of  the  temple  is  filled  ill  one.  two  or  three  com- 
t)artnients  with  hinged  doors,  variou^  ornamented  and  folding 
outwards,  soroetimes  in  double  folds.  From  these  doorways,  geoer* 
ally  left  open,  the  interior  light  is  principally  obtained,  windows,  as 
the  term  is  generally  understood,  being  rare.  An  elaborate  cornice 
of  wooden  bracketingcrowns  the  walls,  forming  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  building.  The  whi^  disposition  of  nvllars,  posts, 
brackets  and  rafters  is  harmonically  arrai^ted  aoooraiitf  to  some 
measure  of  the  standard  of  length.  A  very  important  feature,  of 
the  fagade  is  the  portico  or  porch-way,  which  covers  the  principal 
steps  and  is  generallv  formed  by  producing  the  centrel  portion  of 
the  main  roof  over  the  steps  and  supporting  such  projection  upon 
isolated  wooden  pillars  braced  together  near  the  top  with  hozixontal 
ties,  carved,  moulded  and  otherwise  fantastically  decorated.  Above 
these  ties  are  the  cornice  brackets  and  beams,  corre^Mnding  in 
general  design  to  the  cornice  of  the  walls,  and  the  intermediate  ^ce 
IS  filled  with  open  carvings  ofdragonsor  other  characteristic  designs. 
The  forms  of  roof  are  various,  but  mostly  they  commence  in  a  steep 
slope  at  the  top/  gradually  flattening  towanis  the  eaves  so  as  to 
produce  a  dightly  concava  appearanccw  this  concavity  being  ren- 
dered more  emphatic  by  the  tilt  wUch  Is  given  to^be  eavea  at  the 
four  aimers.  The  afwearance  of  the  ends  of  the  roof  is  hslf  hip, 
half,  gable.  Heavy  rujs  of  tile-cresting  with  large  terminals  are 
carried  along  the  ridge  and  the  skipe  m  the  gable.  The  result  of 
the  whole  is  very  picturesque,  and  has  •the  advantage  of  looking 
equally  satisfactory  (rom  any  point  of  view.  The  interior  arraage- 
rocnt  of  wall  columns,  honzootal  beams  and  cornice  bracketing 
corresponds  wjth  that  on  the  ouj;Hde.  The  ceiling  is  invariably 
boarded  and  subdi\'idcd  by  ribs  Into  small  rectaiwular  cofTers. 
Soiaetimes  painting  is  faUroduoed  into  these  panels  and  lacquer  and 
metal  clasps  are  added  to  the  ribs.  When  the  temple  is  of  very 
lar^e  dimensions  an  interior  peristyle  of  pillars  is  introduced  to 
assist  in  supporting  the  roof,  and  in  such  cases  each  pillar  carries 
profuse  bracketing  corresponding  to  that  of  the  cornice.  The 
construction  of  the  framework  of  the  Japanese  roof  is  such  that  the 
wcljgbts  all  act  vertically;  there  i^  no  thrust  on  the  outer  walls. 
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and  every  availabk  poiat  of  the  Uterior  u  uie4  u  •  mean*  of 
support. 

"'  The  floor  is  partly  boarded  and  partly  matted.  The  shrines,  altan 
and  obbtory  table*  are  placed  at  the  back  in  the  centre,  and  then 
are  often  other  iecondary  ahrines  at  the  lidM.  In  temples  of  the 
best  class  the  floor  of  the  gallery  and  of  the  central  portioa  of  the 
main  buflding  from  entrance  to  altar  arc  richly  lacquered ;  in  those 
of  inferior  class  they  are  merely  polished  by  continued  robbing." 
—(J.  Conder,  in  the  Prxudints  oj  Ike  Royal  lluliluU  irf  BriStt 
ArckiUcis.) 

None  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Buddhist  temple  belongs 
to  the  Sbintft  shrine.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  conservatism  has 
been  absolute  from  time  immemorial.  The  shrines 
of  Ise,  which  may  be  called  the  Mecca  of  ShintS 
devotees,  are  believed  to  present  to-<Uy  precisely  the 
appearance  they  presented  in  478,  when  tbey  were  moved  thilhct* 
in  obedience  to  a  revelation  from  the  Sun-goddess.  It  has  bees 
the  custom  to  rebuild  them  every  twentieth  year,  titematcly  on 
each  of  two  sitesset  apart  for  the  purpose,  the  features  of  the  old 
edifice  being  reproduced  in  thenev  with  scrupulous  accuracy. 

They  are  enlarzed  replicas  of  the  primeval  wooden  but  described 
above,  having  niltcfs  with  their  upper  ends  Cfoated;  thatched  or 
shingled  roof ,  boarded  floors,  and  toes  laid  on  the  roof-ridge  at  right 
anglea  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  ridge  and  the  rafters  firmly 
together.  A  thatched  roof  is  imperative  in  the  orthodox  shrine, 
but  in  modern  daya  tiles  or  sheets  of  copper  are  sometimes  suImch 
tuted.  At  Ise,  however,  no  such  nowties  are  tolerated.  The 
avenue  of  approach  generally  passe*  under  a  structure  call«l  ItriL 
Originally  designed  asm  perch  for  fowls  which  sang  to  the  deities  at 
daybreak,  this  torii  subsequently  came  to  be  erroneously  regarded 
as  a  gateway  cliaractcristic  of  the  SbintA  shrine.  It  consists  of  two 
thick  trunks  placed  upright,  their  upper  ends  mortised  into  a  hori- 
aootai  log  which  pnaccts  beyond  them  at  either  side.  The  structure 
derives  some  grace  from  iu  extreme  simplicity. 

Textilt  Fabrics  and  Embrotitry. — In  no  blanch  of  applied  art 
does  the  decorative  genius  of  Japan  show  more  attnctive  results 
than  in  that  of  textile  fabrics,  and  in  none  has  there  been  more 
conspicuous  progiess  during  recent  years.  Her  woven  and  em- 
broidered stub  have  always  been  beautiful;  but  in  fonner  times 
few  pieces  of  size  and  splendour  were  produced,  if  we  except  the 
curtains  used  fof  draping-  festival  cars  and  the  hangings  of 
temples.  Tapestry,  as  it  Is  employed  in  Europe,  was  not 
thought  of,  nor  indeed  could  the  small  band-kwms  of  the  period 
be  easily  adapted  to  such  work.  All  that  has  been  changed, 
however.  Arras  of  large  dimensions,  showing  remarltable 
workmanship  and  graiul  combinations  of  coloun,  is  now  manu- 
factured in  Kioto,  the  product  of  years  of  patient  toil  on  tlte  pan 
of  weaver  and  designer  alike.  Kawashhna  of  KiSto  has  acquired 
high  reputation  for  work  of  this  kind.  He  inaugurated  the 
new  departure  a  few  years  ago  by  copying  a  Gobelin,  but  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  no  Gobelin  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
pieces  now  produced  in  Japan. 

The  most  approved  fashion  of  weaving  is  called  trnare-an' 
(linked-weaving) ;  that  is  to  say.  the  cross  threads  are  laid  in  with 
the  fingers  and  poshed  into  their  places  with  a  comb  by  hand,  very 
little  machinery  being  used.  The  threads  extend  only  to  the  outUnea 
of  each  figare,  and  it  follows  that  every  part  of  the  pattern  has  a  rim 
of  miiuite  holes  like  pierced  lines  separating  postage  slumps  ia  a 
sheet,  the  eflfect  facing  tfiat  the  design  seems  to  hang  suspended  in 
the  ground — Jinked  into  it,  as  Che  Japanese  term  iropfie«.'  A 
specimen  of  this  nature  recently  manufactured  by  Kawashima's 
weavers  measured  20  ft.  by  13.  and  represented  the  annual  festival 
at  the  Nikkfl  mausolea.  The  chief  ahriiw  was  shown,  as  were  also 
the  gate  and  the  loag^ight  of  stone  steps  leading  up  to  it,  several 
other  buildittgs,  the  gzxives  of  cryptomeria  that  surround  the 
mausoka,  and  the  festival  procession.  All  the  architectural  and 
decxsarive  details,  all  the  carvings  and  colours,  all  the  acccaoriea — 
everything  was  wrought  in  silk,  and  each  of  the  1500  figures  forminc 
the  procession  worecxactly  appropriate  costume.  Even  this  wealth 
of  detail,  renarkable  as  it  was,  seemed  less  surprising  than  the  fact 
that  the  weaver  had  succeeded  in  producing  the  effect  of  atmosphere 
and  aerial  perspective.  Through  the  graceful  cryptomeria*  distant 
mountainsandthestiHnioRdistant  sky  could  be  seen,  and  between 
the  buildings  in  the  foreground  and  those  in  the  middle^distanoe 
atmosphere  appeared  to  he  perceptible.  Two  years  of  incessant 
labour  with  relays  of  artisans  working  steadily  throughout  tha 
twenty-four  hours  were  reqaiied  to  finish,  this  piece.     Naturally 


1  This  method  is  some  300  years  old.    It  is  by  no  means  a  modem 
invention,  as  some  writers  have  asserted. 
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tuck  ipcdiiiais  are  not  produewl  in  taifc  imiilfaen.  Nm  in  dccon- 
tive  importance  to  twcnre-ori  itanda  ytisra  bir6do, .  commonly 
IcBOwa  amonc  En^lish-fpeaking  people  a>  cut  velvet.  Dyeing  by 
the  yitim  pcoceai-  u  an  innovation  of  modcig  timei.  The  desicn 
is  painted  on  the  fabric,  after  which  the  Utter  is  steamed,  and  the 
pjctnre  is  ultinialely  fixed  by  methods  wkkh  arc  kept  secret.  The 
toft  nlk  known  as  kabntayt  is  a  favourite  ground  for  such  work,  but 
iillc  crape  also  is  largely  employed.  No  other  method  permits  the 
drcoratortoachieve  sucn  fidelity  and  such  boldnessof  dnughtsman- 
dnp.  The  difference  between  the  results  of  the  ordinary  and  the 
yfiien  pmceties  of  dyeine  is.  in  fact,  the  diference  between  «  sten- 
cilled sketch  and  a  finished  picture.  In  the  case  of  cot  velvet,  the 
yam  process  is  supplemented  as  follows:  The  ratter,  who  works 
at  an  ordinary  wooden  bench,  has  no  tool  except  a  small  sharp 
chisel  with  a  V-shaped  point.  This  chisel  is  pasMd  into  an  iron 
pencil  having  at  the  end  guards,  between  which  the  point  of  the 
chisel  projects,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  user  to  cut  beyond  a 
certain  depth.  When  the  velvet  como  to  him,  it  already  carries  a 
coloured  picture  permanently  fixed  by  the  yOzen  process,  but  the 
wires  have  not  been  withdrawn.  It  isk  in  fact,  velvet  that  has 
passed  through  all  the  usual  stages  of  manufacture  except  the 
cutting  of  the  thread  along  each  wire  and  the  withdrawal  ol  the 
wires.  The  cutting  aMst  lays  the  piece  of  unfinished  velvet  on  his 
bench,  and  proceedsto  carve  into  the  pattern  with  his  chisel,  just 
as  though  he  were  shading  the  lines  of  the  design  with  a  steel  pencil. 
When  toe  pattern  i*  lightly  traced,  he  uses  his  inifedelicatsly ;  when 
the  lines  are  Strang  and  the  shadows  heavy,  he  makes  the  point 
pierce  tieeply.  In  short,  the  Jittle  chisel  becomes  in  his  fingers  a 
painter's  brush,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that,  the  basis  upon  which 
he  works  being  simply  a  thread  of  silk,  his  haiM  must  be  trained  to 
snch  delkacy  of  muscular  eSort  a*  to  be  capable  of  anesting  the 
edge  of  the  knife  at  varying  depths  within  the  diameter  <A  the  tiny 
filameat,  the  difficalty  of  the  achievement  will  be  understood.  Of 
course  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  edge  of  the  cutting  tool  Is  never 
allowed  to  trespass  upon  a  line  which  the  exigencies  of  the  design 
require  to  be  toKd.  The  vcining  of  a  cherry  peul,  for  example,  the 
tessellation  of  a  carp's  leaks,  the  serration  of  a  leaf's  edge— all  these 
lines  remain  intact,  spared  by  th»cutter's  tool,  while  the  leaf  itself, 
or  the  petal,  or  the  scales  of  the  fish,  have  the  threads  forming  them 
cut  so  as  to  show  the  velvet  nap  and  to  appear  in  soft,  low  relief. 
In  one  variety  of  this  fabric,  a  slip  of  gold  foil  is  laid  under  each  wire, 
and  left  in  position  after  the  wire  fa  withdrawn,  the  cutting  tool 
being  then  used  with  freedom  in  some  parts  of  the  design,  so  that  the 
gold  gleams  through  the  severed  thread,  producing  a  rich  and 
suggestive  effect.  Velvet,  however,  is  not  capable  of  btfing  made 
thebasia  for  pictnies  so  elaborate  and  microscopically  accurate  as 
those  produced  by  the  yflzen  process  on  silk  ciape  or  habutaye. 
The  rich-toned,  soft  plumage  ol  birds  or  the  magnificent  blending 
faf  colours  in  a  bunch  of  peatua  or  chrysanthemums  cannot  be 
obtained  with  absolute  fidehty  on  the  ribbed  surface  of  velvet. 

The  embroiderer's  craft  has  been  followed  for  centuries  in 
Japan  witii  emiDcnt  success,  but  whereas  it  formerly  nmked 
witb  dyeing  and  arcaving,  it  has  now  come  to  be 
'  regsrdol  as  an  art.  Fonueily  the  embroiderer  was 
content  to  produce  a  pattern  with  his  -needle,  now  he  paints  a 
picture.  So  perfectly  does  the  modem  Japanese  embroidcier 
elaborate  his  scheme  of  values  that  all  the  essential  elements  of 
pictorial  effects— chisroscurD,  aerial  pcnpective  and  atmosphere 
are  present  In  Us  work.  Tbus  a  graceful  and  teaUstic  school 
has  replaced  the  compaxativcly  stiff  and  conventional  style  of 
former  timet. 

Further,  an  Improvement  of  a  technical  character  was  recently 
nude,  which  has  the  effect  of  adding  greatly  to  the  durability  of 
these  embroideries.  Owing  to  the  use  of  paper  among  the  threads 
of  the  embroidery  and  sizing  in  the  preparation  of  the  stuff  forming 
the  ground,  every  operation  of  folding  used  to  cause  perceptible 
injury  to  a  piece,  so  that  after  a  lew  years  it  acquired  a  crumpled 
and  dingy  appearance.  But  by  the  new  method  embroiderers  now 
succeed  m  prodndng  fabrics  which  defy  all  destructive  influences 
— except,  of  course,  oirt  and  decay. 

Ccramia. — ^AO  research  proves  that  up  to  the  itth  century  of 
the  Christian  era  the  ceramic  ware  produced  in  Japan  was  o(  a 
very  rude  character.  The  interest  attaching  to  it  is 
historicjd  rather  than  technical.  Pottery  was  certainly 
maaulaetured  from  on  early  date,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence that  kilns  existed  in  some  fifteen  provinces  in  the  lolh 
century.  But  although  the  use  of  the  potter's  wheel  had  long 
been  understood,  the  objects  produced  were  simple  uien&ils  to 
contain  offerings  of  rice,  fruit  and  fish  at  the  austere  ceremonials 
of  the  Shinto  faith,  jars  for  storing  seeds,  and  vessels  for  common 
cSomestic  use.  In  the  13th  century,  however,  the  introduction  of 
tea  from  Chiiui,  together  with  vessels  for  infusing  and  serving  it, 
revealed  to  the  Japanese  a  new  concept  ion  of  ceramic  possibilities, 
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for  the  potters  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  had  then  (Sung  dynhsty) 
fully  entered  the  road  which  was  destined  to  carry  them  nlti- 
matety  to  a  higli  pinnacle  of  their  craft.  It  had  long  been  cus- 
tomaiy  in  Japan  to  send  students  to  China  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  philosophy  and  religion,  and  she  now  (xaij)  sent  a 
potter,  Kato  Shirozaemon,  who,  on  his  leturo,  opened  a  kiln  at' 
Seto  in  the  province  of  Owari,  and  began  to  produce  little 
jars  for  preserving  tea  and  cups  for  drinking  it.  These 
were  conspicuously  superior  to  anything  previously  manufac- 
tured. Kato  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  Japanese  ceramics. 
But  the  ware  produced  by  him  and  his  successors  at  the 
Seto  kilns,  or  by  their  oontempoiaries  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  had  no  valid  daim  to  decorative  excellence.  Nearly 
three  centuries  elapsed  before  a  radically  upward  movcmeut 
took  place,  and  on  this  occasion  also  the  inspiration  came 
from  China.  In  1510  a  potter  named  Gorodayu  Goshonzu! 
(known  to  posterity  as  Sbonzui)  made  his  way  to  Fuchow  and 
thence  to  King-te-chen,  where,  after  five  yeats'  study,  he  acquired 
the  art  of  manufacturing  porcelain,  as  distinguished  ftompotteiy, 
together  with  the  art  of  applying  decoration  in  blue  under  the 
glaxe.  He  established  his  kiln  at  Ariu  in  Hizen,  and  the  event 
marked  the  opening  of  the  second  epoch  of  Japanese  ceramics.' 
Yet  the  new  departure  then  made  &d  not  lead  far.  The  exis- 
tence of  porcelain  clay  in  Hizen  was  not  discovered  for  many 
years,  anid  Shonxai's  pieces  being  made  entirely  with  kaolin 
imported  from  China,  their  manufacture  ceased  after  his  death, 
though  knowledge  of  the  processes  learned  by  him  survived  and 
was  used  in  the  pioduction  of  greatly  inferior  wares.  The  third 
clearly  differentiated  epoch  was  Iiuugutated  by  the  discovery  of 
true  kaolin  at  Izumi-yama  in  Hizen,  the  discoverer  being  one  of 
the  Korean  potters  who  came  to  Japan  in  the  tr^  of  Hide- 
jrashi's  geneiols  returning  from  the  invasion  of  Korea,  and  the 
date  of  the  discovery  bdng  about  1605-  Thus  much  premised, 
it  becomes  possible  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  various  wares  for 
which  Japan  became  famous. 

The  principal  kinds  o(  ware  are  Hizen,  KiAto,  Satsuma, 
Kutani,  Owari,  Bixen,  Takatori,  Banko,  Izumo  and  Yatsushiro. 

There  are  three  chief  varieties  of  Hizen  wate,  namely,  (t)  the 
enamelled  porcelain  of  Arita — the  "  old  Japan  "  of  European  collec- 
tors; (3}  the  enamelled  porcelain  of  Nabeshima;  and  Mkaa. 
fa)  the  blue  and  white,  or  plain  white,  porcelain  of  "•"*• 
nirado.  The  earliest  manufacture  of  porcelain — as  distinguished 
from  pottery — began  in  the  opening  years  of  the  16th  century,  but 
its  materials  were  exotic.  Genuine  Japanese  porcelain  dates  from 
about  a  cantury  later.  The  decoration  was  confined  to  blue  under 
the  gkwe,  and  as  an  object  of  art  the  wate  powrsted  no  special  merit. 
Not  until  the  year  lojo  do  we  find  any  evidence  of  the  style  for 
which  Arita  porcelain  afterwards  became  famous,  namely,  decora- 
tion with'vitnfiable  eoamcla.  The  first  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
comparatively  crude;  but  before  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
two  experts— Goroshichi  and  Kakiemon — carried  the  art  to  a  point 
of  considerable  excellence.  Fn]m  that  time  forward  the  Arita' 
factories  turned  out  large  quantities  of  porcelain  profusely  decorated 
with  blue  under  the  gUze  and  coloured  enamels  over  it.  Many 
pieces  were  exported  by  the  Dutch,  and  some  also  were  spedally 
manufactured  to  their  order.  Specimens  of  the  latter  are  still 
preserved  in  European  collections,  where  they  are  classed  as  genuine 
examples  of  ja^ocse  ceramic  art,  though  beyond  question  their 
style  of  decotatioo  was  greatly  influenced  by  Dutch  interference. 
The  porcelains  of  Arita  were  carried  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Iman  for  sale  aiul  shipment.  HeiKe  the  ware  came  to  be  Known  to 
Japanese  and  fortignersaUkeas/mar>-yaiK(yaii  «  anything  baked; 
hence  ware). 

The  Nabeshima  porcelain — so  called  because  of  its  production  at 
private  factories  under  the  special  patronage  of  Nabeshima  Naoshige, 
feudal  chief  of  Hizen — was  produced  at  Okawachiyama. 
It  differed  from  Imari-yaki  in  the  milky  whiteness  andNsWiAlM 
softness  of  its  glaze,  the  comparative  sparseness  of  its 
enamelled  decoration,  and  the  relegation  of  blue  sear  couttrU  to  aft 
entirely  secondary  place.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  jewelled 
porcelain  in  Japan;  the  best  examples  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
The  factoiy's  period  of  excellence  began  about  the  year  1680,  and 
culmlaaltd  at  the  close  of  the  i8th  century. 

The  Hiiado  porcelain — so  called  because  it  enjoyed  the  special 


patronage  of  Matsuura.  feudal  chief  of  Hirado — was  produced  at 
MikawaHUchi-yama,  but  did  not  attain  excellence  until 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  from  which  time  until 


about  1830  specimens  of  rare  beauty  were  produced.  They  were 
decorated  with  blue  under  the  jlazc,  but  some  were  pure  white 
with  exquisitely  chiselled  designs  incised  or  in  relief.    The  production 
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«u  wltmy  tcftnty,  uxl.  owing  to  oflkial  pnhibltioos,  the  «mre  did 
not  6nd  its  way  into  the  general  market. 

The  history  of  Kidto  ware — which,  bdng  for  the  most  part  faience, 
belongs  to  an  entirely  different  catwory  Tram  the  Hizen  porcelains 
a^^g.  spoken  of  above — is  the  history  of  individual  ceramists 

^^^  rather  than  of  special  manufactures.  Speaking  broadly, 
howevcTp  four  dtffereiU  varieties  are  usually  distinguished.  Tb^ 
are  raku-yaki,  awata-yaki.  iwakura-yaki  and  ki^tomisu-yalti. 

Raku-yaki  is  essentially  the  domestic  faience  of  Japan;  for, 
b«ng  entirely  band-made  and  fired  at  a  veiy  knr  temperature, 
«^^-  itn  nunufacturn  offen  few  difficulties,  and  has  conse- 
^"^  quently  bera  carried  on  by  amftteure  in  their  own 
homes  at  various  pbuoea  throughout  the  country.  The  raku-yaki 
of  Kidto  U  the  parent  of  all  the  rest.  It  was  first  produced  by  a 
IGvean  who  emigrated  to  Japan  In  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  ceo- 
tury.  But  the  tena  nku-^^aki  did  not  come  into  use  until  the  close 
of  the  century,  when  Chfijuo  (artistic  name.  ChfiryU}  received  from 
Hideyoshi  (the  TaikO)  a  seal  bearing  the  ideograph  raku,  vritb  which 
he  thenceforth  stamped  his  productions.  Thirteen  generations  of  the 
same  family  carried  on  the  work,  each  using  a  stamp  with  the  same 
ideograph,  its  calligraphy,  however,  differing  sufficiently  to  be  identt* 
fied  oy  connoisseurs.  The  faience  is  thick  and  dumsy,  having  soft, 
brittle  and  very  light  pAtf.  The  staple  type  lias  black  glaxe  showing 
little  lustre,  and  in  cnoice  varieties  this  is  curiously  speckled  and 
pitted  with  red.  SsInMMKolound,  red,  yellow  and  white  glaxes 
are  also  found,  and  in  late  apc^meoM  gildiiv  wis  added.  The  raku 
faienoe  owed  much  of  its  popubritv  to  the  patronage  of  the  tea 
clubs.  The  nature  (^  its  paste  and  guue  adapted  it  for  the  infuuon 
of  powdered  tea.  and  its  homely  character  suited  the  austere  canons 
«f  the  tea  ceremonies. 

Awata*Taki  is  the  best  known  among  the  ceramic  productions  of 
Kifico.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  art  of  decoration  with 
.    ^  enamels  over  the  glaze  reached  Kifito  from  Hiien  in 

**■*  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Just  at  that  time 
there  flourished  in  the  Western  capiut  a  potter  ofremarkable  ability, 
called  Nomora  Seisuloe.  He  immediately  utilized  the  new  method, 
and  produced  many  bei^utiful  examples  of  jewelled  faience,  having 
dose,  hard  pdie,  yeltowish'White,  or  brownish-white,  glaze  covered 
with  a  network  01  fine  crackle,  and  sparse  decoration  in  pure  full- 
bodied  cohHira— red,  green,  gold  ana  silver.  He  worked  chiefly 
at  Awata,  and  tfaua  t»ougbt  tut  factory  into  prominence.  Nomura 
Seisuke,  or  Ninaei  aa  he  is  commonly  calleo,  was  one  of  Jacan's 
greatest  ceramists.  Genuine  exampm  of  Ms  faience  have  alwava 
been  highly  prized,  and  numerous  Imitations  were  subBcquerttly 
fvoduced,  an  stamped  with  the  ideograph  NioscL  After  Ninsei  s 
lime,  the  most  renowned  cerami$ts  of  the  Awatn  factories  were 
Kenzan  (1688-1740):  Ebisei,  a  contemporanr  erf  Kenzan;  Dohachi 
(1751-176^),  who  subsequently  moved  to  KiyOmizu-zaka,  another 
part  of  Kioto,  the  faience  of  which  constitutes  the  KiyOmizu-yald 
mentioned  above;   Kinkfizan   (1743-1760);   HOzan   (1690-1731); 

J'aizan  (1760-1800} ;  Bizan  (1610-1838);  and  Tanzan,  who  was  still 
ving  in  1909.  It  must  be  noted  that  several  of  these  names,  as 
Kenzan,  Dohachi,  KinkCzan,  Htean  and  Taitan,  were  not  limited  to 
one  artist.  They  are  familv  names,  and  th6ugh  the  dates  we  have 
given  indicate  the  eras  of  the  most  noted  ceramists  in  eath  family, 
amateun  must  not  draw  any  chronological  conclusioo  from  the  mere 
foct  that  a  q)edmen  bears  such  and  such  a  name. 

The  origin  of  the  Iwakura-yaki  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  iti 
f»«*— ^     ntstory^  at  an  early  date,  becomes  confused  with  that 


of  the  Awata  yakJ,  from  which,  indeed,  it  does  not  materl- 
altv  differ. 

In  the  term  Kiy0mizu->mki  may  be  Included  roughly  all  the  faience 
of  Kioto,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  varieties  described  above. 
tMlmtm  ^^  distinction  between  Kiyfimizu,  Awata  and  Iwa- 
"  kura  is  primarily  local.    They  are  parts  of  the  same 

city,  and  if  their  names  luve  been  used  to  designate  particular 
classes  of  pottery,  it  is  not  because  the  technical  or  decorative 
feature^  of  each  class  distinguish  it  from  the  other  two,  but  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  place  of  production.  On  the 
slopes  called  KivCmizu-raka  and  GojO-zaka  lived  a  number  of 
nramists,  all  following  virtually  the  same  models  with  variations 
due  to  individual  genius.  The  principal  KlyOmizu  artists  were: 
Ebisei,  who  moved  from  Awata  to  Goj6-zaka  in  1688;  Eisen  and 
Rokubei,  pupils  of  Ebisei;  Mokubei,  a  pupil  of  Eisen,  but  more 
celebrated  than  his  master;  ShQhei  (1790-1810),  Kentei  (1782- 
1830).  and  Zcnsoro  Hocen.  generally  known  »  Eiraku  (1790-1850). 
Eisen  was  the  first  to  manufacture  porccbin  (as  distlnguisbed  from 
faience)  in  KiAto.  and  thb  branch  of  the  art  was  earned  to  a  high 
ttandard  of  excellence  by  Eiraku,  whose  speciality  was  a  rich  coral- 
red  glaxe  with  finely  executed  decoration  in  gold.  The  latter  cera- 
mist excelled  also  in  the  producfton  of  purple,  green  and  jrellow 
glazes,  which  he  comMned  with  admirable  skill  and  taste.  Some 
choice  ware  of  the  latter  tvpe  was  manufactured  fay  him  in  KishO, 
by  order  of  the  feudal  cMefof  that  province.  It  is  known  as  JTasro- 
nr-wn-wiJU  (ware  of  the  Kalraku  park). 

No  pitrase  is  commoner  in  the  mouths  of  Western  Collccton  than 
'*  Old  Satsoroa  " ;  no  ware  is  rarer  in  Western  collections.  Nine 
a^^_-  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pieces  out  of  every  thousand 
^^^^  that  do  duty  as  genuine  examples  of  thb  prince  of 
faiences  are  simply  examples  of  the  afcill  w  modem  toilers.    In 
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point  of  fact,  the  producdoa  of  faience  decorated  with  gold  and 
coloured  enamels  may  be  said  to  hav^  cDmmeaced  at  the  bcginniiw 
of  the  19th  century  In  Satsuma.  Some  writera  maintain  that  it 
did  actually  commence  then,  and  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
existed  there  previously.  Setting  aiide,  however,  the  strong  improb- 
ability that  a  style  of  decoration  so  widdy  practised  and  so  highly 
esteemed  could  have  remained  unknown  during  a  century  and  a 
half  to  experts  working  for  one  of  the  most  puissant  chicstains  in 
Japan,  we  have  the  evidence  d  trustworthy  traditions  and  written 
records  that  enamelled  faience  was  made  by  the  pottera  at  Tat- 
suraonji — the  prindpal  factorv  of  Satsuma-ware  in  eariy  days— as 
far  back  aa  the  year  1676.  Mitsuhssa,  then  feudal  lord  of  SaUuma, 
was  a  munificent  patron  of  art.  He  summoned  to  his  fief  the  painter 
Tangen — a  pupil  of  the  renowned  TanyO,  who  died  in  1674— and 
emmoyed  him  to  paint  faience  or  to  furnish  deaigiu  for  the  ceramists 
of  Tatsumonji.  The  ware  produced  under  these  ciicunuuncea 
is  still  known  oy  the  name  of  Satsuma  Tangen.  But  the  number  of 
stxdmens  was  amaU.  Dotined  chiefly  for  private  use  or  for  pre- 
sents, their  decoration  was  ddtcate  rather  than  rich,  the  colour 
chiefly  employed  being  brown,  or  reddish  brown,  under  the  glase. 
and  the  decoration  over  the  glaae  being  sparse  and  chaste.  Not  until 
the  dose  of  the  i8th  century  or  the  oeginning  of  the  I9tb  did  the 
more  profuse  fashion  of  enamelled  decoratkm  come  to  be  largdy 
employed.  It  was  introduced  by  two  pottera  who  had  visited 
Kioto,  and  there  observed  the  ornate  methods  so  well  illustrated 
in  the  wares  of  Awara  and  KiyOmicu.  At  the  same  time  a  strong 
Impetus  waa  given  to  the  production  of  faience  at  Tadeno — them  the 
chief  factory  in  Satsuma--owing  to  the  patronage  of  ^imazu 
Taman^u,  lotd  of  the  province.  To  this  increase  in  pcoductioa 
and  to  the  more  elaborate  application  of  vitrifiable  enamels  may  be 
attributed  the  erroneous  idea  that  Satsuma  faience  donrated  with 
pM  and  orfonred  enamels  had  its  origin  at  the  ck»e  olf  the  18th 
century.  For  all  the  purposea  of  the  ordinary  collector  it  may  be 
said  to  hAve  commenced  then,  and  to  have  come  to  an  end  aoout 
i860;  but  for  the  purposea  of  the  historian  we  must  look  farther  bock. 

The  ceramic  art  in  Satsuma  owed  much  to  the  aid  of  a  number  of 
Korean  experts  who  settled  there  after  the  return  erf  the  Japanese 
forces  from  Korea.  One  of  these  men,  Boku  Heti,  discovered 
(1609)  clav  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  white  cnupuU  faience. 
This  was  the  subsequently  celebrated  SaUuwia'yaH.  But  in  Bokn's 
time,  and  indeed  as  long  as  the  factories  flourished,  many  other 
kinds  of  hience  were  produced,  the  principal  having  rich  black  or 
fi«mbi  glazes,  while  a  few  were  green  or  ydk>w  monocfaroiiKa. 
(}ne  cunous  variety,  called  johw-vm*,  had  glaie  chagrined  like  the 
skin  of  a  shark.  Most  of  the  finett  pieces  of  eoamriled  faience 
were  the  work  of  artists  at  the  Tadeno  factory,  while  the  beet  speci- 
mens of  other  kinds  were  b)r  the  artists  of  Tatsorooi^ 

The  porcelain  of  Kutani  is  amoiw  those  best  known  to  Western 
collectors,  though  good  speciiinens  01  the  old  ware  have  always  been 
scarce.  Its  manufacture  dates  from  the  dose  of  the  17th 
century,  when  the  feudal  chief  of  Kaga  took  the  industry 
undr  r  his  patronage.  There  %en  two  prindpal  varieties  of  the  ware: 
ao-Kulant,  so  called  because  of  a  green  (oo)  enamel  of  great  brilliancy 
and  beuity  which  was  largely  used  in  iu  decoration,  and  Kuuni 
with  painted  nnd  eaamrlled  pdu  varying  from  hard  porcelain  to 
pottery.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  creamy 
whiteness  of  glaze,  suggesting  the  idea  that  they  were  intended  to 
imitate  the  soft-pasu  wares  of  ChloM,  The  ettaaMls  are  used  to 
dettneatc  decora  uve  subtects  and  nre  applied  in  masses,  the  principal 
<»lours  being  frcen,  yellow  and  soft  Prussian  blue,  all  briluaat  and 
transparent,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  whkh  is  nearly  opaque. 
In  many  cases  we  find  large  portions  of  the  surface  completely 
covered  with  gteen  or  yellow  enamel  overlying  black  diapera  or 
scroll  patterns.'  The  second  variety  of  Kutani  ware  may  oltco  be 
mistaken  for  "  oM  Jajian  "  (Le.  Imari  porcelain).  The  most  charac- 
teristic examples  cl.it  are  distinguishable,  however,  by  the  prepon- 
deratins  presence  of  a  peculiar  ruuet  red.  differing  essentially  from 
the  full-bodied  and  comparatively  brilliant  colour  of  the  Arita 
pottery.  Moreover,  the  workmen  of  Kaga  did  not  follow  the  Ahta 
precedent  of  massing  blue  under  the  glaze.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  they  did  not  use  blue  at  all  in  this  position,  and  when  they 
did,  its  place  was  essentially  subordinate.  They  also  emplov-ed 
silver  freely  for  decorative  purposes,  whereas  we  rardy  find  it  thus 
used  on  "  old  japan  "  porcelain. 

About  the  time  (1843)  of  the  ao-Kutani  revival,  a  potter  called 
lida  Hachiraemon  introduced  a  style  of  decoration  which  sabae- 
quently  came^to  be  regarded  as  typical  of  all  Kaga  procelains. 
Taking  the  Eiraku  ponxlziuM  of  Ki6to  as  models,  Hachiroemoa 
employed  red  grounds  with  desisns  traced  on  them  in  pild.  The 
style  was  not  UMoIutely  new  in  Kaga.  We  find  ainular  decoration 
on  old  and. choke  txamplcs  of  Kuiani-yakL  But  the  chaiacrer  of 
the  old  red  diffen  essentially  from  that  of  the  modem  manufacture — 
the  former  being  a  aoSu  subdued  cdour,  more  like  a  Uoom  than  an 
enamd;  the  latter  a  flossy  and  comparatively  crude  pjgment. 
In  Hachiroemon's  time  and  during  the  twenty  yeaia  followinc  the 
date  of  his  innovaUoa*  atony  bnuitful  enmples  of  elaborately 
decorated  Kutani  porcdain  were  produced.  The  richness, prof usioa 
and  microsco|»c  accuracy  of  thdr  decoration  could  scarcely  have  been 
surpassed:  but,  with  very  rare  eioeeptions,  their  lack  of  delicacy  of 
technique  disqualifies  them  to  rank  as  fine  poicebins. 
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It  HM  tt  the  UtUfi  viHacc  of  Scto,  mne  five  oUIm  firein  Kagoya. 
the cbie(  town  of  the  province  of  Owari,  or  BlshQ,  that  the  celebiBted 
^^  Kato  Stifoxaemoo  made  the  first  Japanese  faience 
^'**^  worthy  to  be  comidcred  a  techfucai  success.  Shiro- 
aeaoa  produced  dainty  little  tea*]ars,  ewers  and  other  cka^ne- 
ym  ateasUs.  These,  being  no  longer  stoved  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tion, u  had  been  the  baDit  before  Sblroxaeroon's  time,  were  not 
disfigured  by  the  bare,  blistered  tipa  of  their  predecessors.  Their 
AUr  was  close  and  weU-manufactured  pottery,  varviog  in  colour 
Irom  dark  brown  to  russet,  and  covered  with  thick,  lustrous  glazes 
—black,  amber-brown,  chocolate  and  yeUowish  grey.  These  glasea 
were  not  monochromatic:  thcv  showed  differences  of  tint,  and 
•ometifflcs  marked  varieties  oi  colour;  as  when  chocolate-brown 
paised  into  amber,  or  black  was  relieved  by  streaks  and  clouds  of 
grey  and  dead-leaf  red.  '  This  ware  came  to  be  known  as  rsiAir*- 
ydti,  a  term  obtained  by  combining  the  second  syllable  of  KatO 
with  the  two  first  of  Shirozaemon.  A  genuine  example  of  it  is  at 
present  worth  many  times  its  weight  in  gold  to  Japanese  dilettanti, 
though  in  foreign  eyes  it  is  Kttle  more  than  tntercstirw.  Shirozaemon 
was  succeeded  at  the  kiln  by  three  generstions  of^his  family,  each 
nproentative  retainina  the  name  ofTOshiro,  and  each  distinguish- 
iag  himself  by  the  excellence  of  his  work.  Thenceforth  Seto  became 
the  headquarters  of  the  manufacture  of  cMa-nth-^  utensils,  and  many 
of  the  tiny  pieces  turned  out  there  deserve  high  admiration,  thetr 
technique  being  perfect,  and  their  mahogany,  russet-brown,  amber 
Slid  buff  glaaes  showing  wonderful  luscre  and  richnesSb  Seto,  in 
fact,  soquued  such  8  widespread  reputation  for  its  ceramic  pro- 
ductions that  the  term  uto-mono  (Seto  article)  came  to  be  used 
eenerally  for  all  pottery  and  porcelain.  }u>t  as  "  China  '*  is  in  the 
West.  Seto  has  wow  ceased  to  be  a  pottery-produdng  centre,  and 
bu  become  the  chief  porcelain  manuiactory^of  Japan.  The  porce* 
bin  industry  was  Inaugurated  tn  1807  by  Tanuluchi,  a  local  cera- 
mist, who  had  visited  Hizen  and  M>ent  ttiree  years  there  studying 
the  necessary  processes.  Owari  abounds  in  porcelain  stone;  but 
it  does  not  occur  in  constant  or  puticularly  simple  forms,  and  as 
the  potters  have  not  yet  learned  to  treat  their  materials  scientifically, 
their  work  is  often  marred  by  nnforesccn  difficulties.  For  many 
years  after  Tamikichrs  proc^ses  had  begun  to  be  practised,  the 
only  decoration  employed  was  blue  under  the  glaze.  Sometimes 
Chuese  cobalt  was  used,  sometimes  Japanese,  and  sometimes  a 
Buzture  of  both.  To  Kawamoto  Haiuuke.  who  flourished  about 
1830-1S4S,  bek)ngs  the  credit  of  having  turned  out  the  richest  and 
mostittractive  ware  of  this  class.  ButjSpeaking  generally,  JaMnese 
blues  do  not  rank  on  the  same  decorative  level  with  those  of  China. 
At  Arita,  although  pieces  were  occasionally  turned  oat  of  which 
the  colour  could  not  be  surpassed  In  punty  and  bfiUiancy,  the 
teneral  character  of  the  blue  sous  eouttrtt  was  tither  thin  or  dull. 
At  Hirado  the  ceramists  affected  alightcr  and  more delicatetone than 
tJut  of  the  Chinese,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  subjected  the  choice 
pvment  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  to  refining  processes  of  greatseverity. 
The  Hirado  bhie.  tbefefore,  bekmgs  to  a  special  aesthetic  category. 
Bat  at  Owari  the  experta  were  content  with  an  inferior  o^our. 
and  their  blue-and-white  porcelains  never  enjoyed  a  distinguished 
reputation,  tboturh  occasionally  we  find  a  sp«:imen  of  great  merit. 
Decoration  witb  vitrifiabk  enamels  over  the  glaze,  though  it 
began  to  be  practised  at  Owari  about  the  year.  1840,  never  became 
a  speciality  of  the  place.  Nowadays,  indeed,  numerous  examples 
of  porcelains  decorated  in  this  manner  are  classed  among  Owari 
products.  But  they  receive  thetr  decoration,  almost  without 
exception.  In  TSkyfi  or  Yokohama,  where  a  large  number  of  artists, 
called  §-Uui»^ki,  devote  themselves  oitirely  to i-j— :-»:— 
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gaideo  pilUr-Ump.  halt  as  tall  again  do  not  dismay  the  BishO 
ctiamiit — to  tiny  coffee<ups  decorated  in  TSkyS,  with  their 
delicate  miniatures  of  birds,  Boveis,  insecti,  fishes  and  so  forth, 
enrything  indicates  the  death  of  the  old  severe  aesthetidsm.  To 
nich  a  depth  a<  debaaemeat  had  the  ceramic  art  faHen  in  Owari,  that 
before  the  happy  renaissance  of  the  past  ten  years,  Naeoya  dis- 
credited itself  by  employing  potcelaia  as  a  base  for  cloisonne  enamel- 
ling. Many  products  of  this  vitiated  industry  have  found  their 
way  into  tbe  collections  of  forefgners. 

Pottery  was  produced  at  several  hamlets  in  Biaen  as  far  back  as 
tbe  14th  century,  but  ware  worthy  of  artistic  notice  did  not  make  its 
_^  appearance  until  the  close  of  the  i6th  century,  when 
^"*  the  Talks  himself  paid  a  visit  to  the  factory  at  Imbe. 
Thenceforth  utensils  for  the  use  of  the  tea  club*  b^n  to  be 
manufactured.  This  Bitn-yalii  was  red  stoneware,  with  thin 
diaphanous  gUaCk  Made  of  occedingly  refractory  clay,  it  under- 
went itoviag  for  mote  than  three  woeks,  and  was  consequently 
remarkable  lor  its  hardness  and  meullic  timbre.  Some  fifty  years 
later,  the  character  of  the  choicest  Bixen-yaki  underwent  a  marked 
change.  It  became  shte-coloutcd  or  Uiiish-binwa  faience,  with 
(<l«  as  fine  as  pipe-day,  but  very  hard.  In  the  ae-BiMcn  (bkie 
Bisen),  as  well  as  in  the  red  variety,  figures  of  mythical  bdngs  and 
animals,  birds,  fishes  and  other  natural  objects,  were  modelled  with 
a  degree  of  plastic  ability  that  can  scarcely  be  spoken  of  in  too  high 


Representative  nedneoa  are  truly  adminbh    every  Une. 

every  contour  faithful.  The  production  was  very  limited,  and  good 
pieces  soon  ceased  to  be  procurable  except  at  long  intencala  and 
heavy  expense.  The  Biien-yaki  familiar  to  Western  coUeeton  is 
comparatively  coarse  brawn  or  reddish  bcowa,  stoneware,  modelled 
rudely,  though  sometimes  redeemed  by  touches  of  the  genius  never 
entirely  absent  from, tbe  work  of  tbe  Japanese  artisan-artist.  Easy 
to  be  confounded  with  it  b  another  ware  of  the  same  type  manu- 
facttucd  at  Shidoro  in  the  pnmaoe  of  TOtflmi. 

The  Japanese  potters  oouU  never  vie  with  the  Chinese  In  the 
production  of  glaies:  the  wonderful  moaochromes  and  polychromes 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom  had  no  peers  anywhere,  in  -  ^  ,^  . 
Japan  they  were  most  closely  approached  by  the  faience  '**a<ori 
of  Takatoiri  in  the  province  ol  Chikuxen.  In  its  early  days  the 
ceramic  industry  of  this  province  owed  something  to  the  assistance 
of  Korean  experts  who  settled  there  after  the  expedition  of  1 59}. 
But  its  chief  development  took  place  under  the  direction  of  Igarashi 
Jizaemon,  an  amateur  ceramist,  who,  happening  to  visit  Chikuien 
about  1630,  was  taken  uiuler  the 'protection  of  the  chief  of  the 
ftef  and  munificently  treated.  Taking  the  rrnowned  yao-fnen-yao, 
or  "  tnnsmuution  ware  "  of  China  as  a  model,  the  Tak^tori  potters 
endeavoured,  by  skilful  mixing  of  colouring  niatcrials,  to  reproduce 
the  wonderful  effects  of  oxidization  seen  in  the  Chinese'  ware. 
They  did  not,  indeed,  achieve  their  ideal,  but  they  did  succeed 
in  imdudng  some  exquisitely  lustrous  gbxcs  of  the  flamhi  type, 
rich  transparent  brown  passug  into  claret  colour,  with  flecks  or 
streaks  of^  white  and  clouds  of  "  iron  dun."  The  pile  of  this 
faience  iras  of  tbe  finest  description,  and  the  technique  in  every 
respect  faultless.  Unfortunately,  the  best  experts  confined  thcra- 
sdve.  to  working  for  the  tea  dubs,  and  consequently  produced  only 
insignificant  pieces,  as  tea-jars,  cups  and  little  ewers.  During  the 
iStn  century,  a  deportnte  was  made  from  thetc  strict  canons.  From 
this  period  date  most  of  the  specimens  best  Inown  outside  Japan — 
clevniy  modelled  figures  of  mythological  being?  and  animals  covered 
with  lustrous  vari<^|ated  glares,  the  general  colours  being  grey  or 
buff,  with  tints  of  green,  diooolate,  brown  and  sometimes  blue. 

A  ware  of  which  considerable  quantities  have  found  their  way 
westward  of  late  years  in  the  Awati-yaki,  so  cilled  from  the  island 
of  AwBJr  where  it  is  manufactureo  in  the  vill.ige  of  Iga. 
It  was  first  produced  between  the  years  iS.'^o  and  1840  ^^'fl- 
by  cm«  KajQ  Mimpd,  a  man  of  oonaiderable  private  means  who 
devoted  himself  to  the  ceramic  art  out  of  pure  enthusiasm.  His 
story  is  full  of  interest,  but  it  must  suffice  here  to  note  the  results 
of  his  enterprise.  Directing  his  efforts  at  first  to  reproducing  the 
deepgieennnd  straw-yellow glases of  China,<ie  had  exhausted  almost 
his  cntbe  fesoorees  before  success  came,  and  even  then  the  public 
sras  slow  to  reoogniae  the  merits  of  his  ware.  Nevertheless  he 
pel  severed,  and  in  1838  we  find  him  producing  not  only  green  and 
ydlow  monochromes,  but  also  greyish  white  and  mirror-black 
glaiea  of  high  excellence.  So  thoroughly  had  he  now  mastered  the 
management  of  flaxes  that  he  oouM  combine  yellow,  green,  white 
and  claret  colour  in  regular  jntches  to  imitat:'  tortoise-shell.  Many 
of  his  pieces  have  designs  incised  or  in  relief,  r.nd  others  arc  skilfully 
decorated  srith  gold  and  silver.  Awaji-yakt,  or  Mimpti-yaki  as  it 
la  often  called,  is  geneiallT  porcelain,  but  we  occasionally  find  speci- 
mens which  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  Aw.ita  faience. 

Banko  faience  ia  a  universal  favourite  with  foreign  collectors, 
The  type  generally  known  to  them  is  exceedingly  light  ware,  for  the 
most  part  made  of  light  grey,  unglared  clay,  and  having  _...»- 
hand-modelled  decoration  in  relief.  But  there  are 
onmerous  varieties.  Chocolate  or  dove-coloured  grounds  with  deli- 
cate diapen  in  told  and  n^sts;  brown  or  black  faience  with  white, 
ydlow  and  piiik  designs  incised  or  in  relief;  pottery  curiously 
and  deftly  marbled  (qt  combinations  of  various  coloured  clays — 
these  and  many  othet  lands  are  to  be  found,  all,  however,  presenting 
one  oomown  feature,  narady,  skilful  finger-moulding  and  a  slight 
roughening  of  the  surface  as  though  it  bad  received  the  impression 
of  coarse  linen  or  crape  before  baking.  This  modem  bankit-yaki  is 
produced  chiefly  at  Yokkaichi  in  the  province  of  Ise.  It  is  entirely 
different  from  tne  original  banko-ware  made  in  Kuwana.  in  the  same 
province,  by  Numanami  Goaaemon  at  the  close  of  the  tSth  century. 
Gozacmon  was  an  imitator.  He  took  for  his  models  tbe  raku 
faience  of  Kioto,  the  masterpieces  of  Ninaei  and  Keiuan,  the  rococo 
srares  of  Korea,  the  enamelled  porcelain  of  China,  and  the  blue-and- 
white  ware  of  DeHt.  He  did  not  found  a  school,  simply  because  he 
had  nothing  new  to  teach,  and  the  fact  that  a  modem  ware  goes  by 
the  same  name  as  his  productions  is  simply  because  his  snl— the 
inscription  on  which  (MnJb,  everlasting)  suggested  the  name  of 
the  ware — subsequently  (iSu)  fell  into  the  nands  of  one  Mori 
YQsetsu,  who  applied  it  to  hu  own  ware.  Mori  YOsetsa,  however, 
had  man  ori^nality  than  NumaaamL  He  conceived  the  idea  of 
ahaptng  his  pieces  by  putting  the  mould  inside  and  presnng  the  day 
witu  the  hand  into  the  matrix.  The  consequence  was  that  his 
wares  recdved  the  design  on  the  Inner  as  well  as  the  outer  surface, 
and  were  moieover  thumb-marked'-osentiaj  characteristics  of  the 
bnnko-yaki  now  so  popular. 

Among  a  multitude  of  other  Japanese  warea^  space  allows  us  to 
mention  only  tsro,  those  of  Iiumo  and  Yatsushiro.    The        . 
chid  of  the  former  is  faience,  having  light  grey,  close       "     • 
ptu  and  yellow  or  stra«r<oloured  glaxe,  with  or  without  crackle. 
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to  wUck  b  applied  decoaoioa  in  ceU  aad  green  enwDd.  Another 
variety  bu  chocolate  gUie,  douocd  (rich  amber  and  flecked  with 
gold  auet.  The  fonner  iaiience  had  iu  origin  at  the  cloee  of  the 
17th  century,  the  latter  at  the  close  of  the  itth;  but  the  Intma- 
yoM  now  procurable  ia  a  modem  production. 
The  Yatsushiio  faience  is  a  pnsduction  of  the  province  of  Hifo, 
'        '  "  '   ■  ■  of  the 

the 
-  pre- 
eerved.  Itadiaphanous,  peari-giey  glare,  uniform,  luatrouf  and  finely 
crackled,  overlying  encaustic  decoration  in  white  ilip,  the  fineness 
of  its  warm  reddian  pdir,  and  the  ^neral  excellence  of  its  technique, 
have  always  commanded  admiration.  It  is  produced  now  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  but  the  modem  ware  falls  far  short  of  its 
predi 


where  a  number  of  Korean  potters  settled  at  the  dose 

t7th  century.     It  is  the  only  Japanese-ware  in  which 
cnaracteristtca  of  a  Korean  onginai  are  unmistakably  | 


Many  examples  of  the  above  varieties  deserve  the  enthuuastic 
admiration  tiicy  have  received,  yet  they  imquestionably  belong 
to  a  tower  tank  of  ceramic  achievements  than  the  dioice  produc- 
'  tions  of  Chinese  kilns.  The  potters  of  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
from  the  early  eras  of  the  Ming  dynasty  down  to  the  latest  years 
of  the  i8th  century,  stood  ateolutdy  without  rivals  as  makers 
of  porcelain.  Their  technical  ability  was  incomparable — though 
in  grace  of  decorative  conception  they  yidded  the  palm  to  the 
Japanese — and  the  representative  specimens  tliey  bequeathed 
to  posterity  remained,  until  quite  recently,  far  beyond  the  imita- 
tive capacity  of  European  or  Asiatic  experts.  As  for  faience 
and  pottery,  however,  the  Chinese  despised  them  in  all  forms, 
with  one  notable  exception,  the  yi-hiint-yao,  known  in  the 
Occident  as  boccare.  Even  the  yi-hiini-yao,  too,  owed  much  of 
its  popularity  to  special  utility.  It  was  easenti^y  the  wait  of 
the  tea-drinker.  If  in  the  best  specimens  exquisite  modelling, 
wonderful  accuracy  of  finish  and  ptta  of  interesting  tints  are 
found,  such  pieces  are,  none  the  leu,  stamped  prominently  with 
the  character  of  uten^  istber  than  with  that  of  works  of  art. 
In  short,  the  artistic  output  of  Chinese  kilns  in  their  palmiest 
days  was,  not  faience  or  pottery,  but  porcelain,  whether  of  soft 
or  hard  paste.  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  owes  her  ceramic  distinc- 
tion in  tbe  main  to  her  faience. .  A  great  deal  has  been  said  by 
enthusiastic  writers  about  thtfaituUe  clirysanti>em»-pimiemt  of 
Imari  and  the  gcnte  Kaiicmon  of  Nabeshima,  but  these  porce- 
lains, beautiful  as  they  undoubtedly  arc,  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
same  level  with  the  kwan-yct  and  faniUt  rost  of  the  Chinese 
experts.  The  Imari  ware,  even  though  its  thick  biscuit  toi 
generally  ungraceful  shapes  be  omitted  from  the  account,  shows 
BO  enamels  that  can  rival  the  exquisitely  soft,  broken  tints  of 
the  familh  row;  and  the  Koiiemon  potcelain,  for  all  its  rich 
though  chaste  contrasts,  lacks  tbe  delicate  transmitted  tints  of 
the  shell-like  kaan-yao.  So,  too,  the  blue-and-white  porcelain 
of  Hirado,  though  assisted  by  exceptional  tenderness  of  sous-pile 
colour,  by  milk-white  glaie,  by  great  beauty  of  decorative 
design,  and  often  by  an  admirable  use  of  the  modelling  or  graving 
tool,  represents  a  ceramic  achievement  palpably  below  the  soft 
paste  kai-pien-yoQ  o{  King-te-chen.  It  is  a  curious  and  inter- 
esting (act  that  this  last  product  of  Chinese  skill  remained 
tmknown  in  Japan  down  to  very  recent  days.  In  the  eyes  of 
a  Chinese  connoisseur,  no  blue-end-white  porcelain  worthy  of 
consideration  exists,  or  ever  haa  existed,  except  the  kai-pitn-yao, 
with  its  imponderable  pdte,  its  wax-like  surface,  and  its  rich, 
glowing  blue,  entirdy  free  from  superficiality  or  garishnesa  and 
broken  into  a  thousand  tints  by  the  microscopic  crackle  of  the 
glaze.  The  Japanese,  although  they  obtained  from  tbdr  neigh- 
bour almost  everything  of  value  she  had  to  give  them,  did  not 
know  this  wonderful  ware,  and  thdr  ignorance  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  their  ceramic  inferiority.  There  remains,  too,  a  wide 
domain  in  which  th«  Chinese  developed  high  skill,  whereas  the 
Japanese  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  entered  it  at  all;  namely, 
the  domain  of  monochromes  and  polychromes,  striking  every 
note  of  colour  from  the  richest  to  the  most  delicate;  the  domain 
oi  IntiU  anifiamU  glazes,  of  yl-pien-yae  (transmutation  ware), 
and  of  egg-shell  with  incised  or  tranalucid  decoration.  In  all 
that  region  of  achievement  the  Chinese  potters  stood  alone  and 
•eemingly  unapproachable.  Tbe  Japanese,  on  the  contrary, 
made  a  q>eciaity  of  iaicncc,  and  in  that  particular  line  they 
reached  a  high  standard  of  excellence.    No  faience  produced 
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dther  in  Chbia  a^  any  other  Oriental  country  can  cfiapnte  the 
palm  with  really  representative  specimens  of  Satsuma  ware. 
Not  without  full  reason  have  Western  connoiascuia  lavished 
panegyrics  upon  that  exqui»te  production.  The  faience  of  the 
Kioto  artists  never  reached  quite  to  the  level  of  the  Satsuma  in 
quality  of  pilt  and  glowing  mellowness  of  decoration;  their 
materials  were  slightly  inferior.  But  their  skill  as  decorators 
was  as  great  as  its  range  was  wide,  and  they  produced  a  multi- 
tude of  masterpieces  on  which  alone  Japan's  ceramic  fame  might 
safely  be  rested. 

When  the  mediatization  of  the  fiefs,  in  i8;i,  terminated 
the  local  patronage  hitherto  extended  so  munificently  to 
artists,  the  Japanese  ceramists  gradually  learned  cka^sf 
that  they  must  thenceforth  depend  chiefly  upon  the  strlxOsr 
markets  of  Europe  and  America.  They  had  to  '»»«ss«m» 
appeal,  in  short,  to  an  entirely  new  public,  and  "**' 
how  to  secure  its  approval  was  to  them  a  perplexiitg  problem. 
Having  little  to  guide  them,  they  often  interpreted  Western 
taste  incorrectly,  and  impaired  their  own  reputation  in  a 
corresponding  degree.  Thus,  in  the  early  years  of  tbe  Meiji 
era,  there  was  a  period  of  complete  prostitution.  .  No  new 
skill  was  developed,  and  what  remained  of  the  old  was 
expended  chiefly  upon  the  manufacture  of  meretricious 
objects,  disfigured  by  excess  of  decoration  and  not  relieved 
by  any  excellence  of  technique.  In  spite  of  their  artistic 
defects,  these  specimens  were  exported  In  oonsiderable 
numbers  by  merchants  in  the  foreign  settlements,  and  their  first 
cost  being  very  low,  they  found  a  not  unremunerative  market. 
But  as  European  and  American  collectors  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  capacities  of  tbe  pre-Meiji  potters,  tbe  great 
inferiority  of  these  new  specimens  was  recognized,  and  the  prices 
commanded  by  the  old  wares  gradually  appredatcj.  What  then 
hqipened  was  very  natural:  imitations  of  the  old  wares  were 
produced,  and  having  been  sufliciently  disfigured  by  staining  anl 
other  processes  calculated  to  lend  an  air  of  rust  and  age,  they 
were  sold  to  ignorant  persons,  who  laboured  under  the  singu- 
lar yet  common  halludnation  that  the  points  to  be  looked  for  in 
speumens  from  early  kilns  were,  not  technical  excellence,  deco- 
rative tastefulness  and  richness  of  colour,  but  dinginess,  imper- 
fections and  dirt;  persons  who  imagined,  in  short,  that  defects 
which  they  would  condemn  at  once  in  new  porcelains  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  merits  in  old.  Of  course  a  trade  of  that  kind,  baaed 
on  deception,  could  not  have  permanent  success.  One  of  the 
imitators  of  "  old  Satsuma  "  was  among  the  first  to  perceive 
that  a  new  line  must  be  struck  ouL  Yet  the  earliest  results  <d 
bis  awakened  perception  helped  to  demonstrate  still  further  tbe 
depraved  spirit  that  had  come  over  Japanese  art.  For  he  applied 
himself  to  manufacture  wares  having  a  close  afliinity  with  tbe 
shocking  monstrosities  used  for  sepulchral  purpoaes  in  ancient 
Apulia,  where  fragments  of  dissected  satyrs,  busts  of  nymphs  or 
halves  of  horses  were  considered  gtacdul  excrescences  for  the 
adornment  of  an  amphora  or  a  pithos.  Thia  liakutu  faience, 
produced  by  the  now  justly  cdcbrated  Miyagawa  ShOzan  of  Ota  . 
(near  Yokohama),  survives  in  the  form  of  vases  and  pots  having 
birds,  reptiles,  flowers,  Crustacea  and  so  forth  plastered  over 
the  surface — specimens  that  disgrace  the  period  of  their  manu- 
facture, and  represent  probably  the  worat  abenation  of  Japanese 
ceramic  conception. 

A.  production  so  degraded  as  the  eariy  Makuzu  faience  couM 
not  possibly  have  a  lengthy  vogue.  Miyagawa  soon  began'  to 
cast  about  for  a  better  inspiration,  an3  found  it  in  AtofOtm  mt 
the  monochromes  and  polychromes  of  the  Chinese  a^mm 
Kanf-ksi  and  Yutii-cktnt  kilns.  The  extraotdinBry  *•*<» 
value  attaching  to  the  incomparable  red  glazes  of  China,  not 
only  in  the  country  of  their  origin  but  abo  in  the  United  Sutcs, 
where  collectors  showed  a  fine  instinct  in  this  matter,  seems  to 
have  suggested  to  Miyagawa  the  idea  of  imitation.  He  took  for 
modd  the  rich  and  delicate  "  liquid-dawn  "  monochrome,  and 
succeeded  in  producing  some  spedmena  of  considerable  merit. 
Thenceforth  his  example  was  largdy  followed,  and  it  may  now  be 
said  that  the  tendency  of  many  of  the  best  Japanese  ceramists 
is  to  copy  Chinese  ckcjs-d'teutrt.    To  find  them  thus  renewinf 
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Uidr  ftpuUtion  by  Teverttng  to  Chinese  nodeb,  is  not  only 
tnotbcr  tribute  to  the  perennial  supremacy  of  Qiinese  porce- 
lains, but  also  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  eclectic  genius  of  Jap- 
anese art.  All  the  products  of  this  new  effort  are  porcelains 
proper.  Seven  kilns  are  devotedt  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  new 
wares:  belonging  to  Miyagawa  ShOzan  of  Ota,  SeifQ  YOhei  oi 
Ki6to,  Takemoto  Hayata  and  KatO  Tomojiro  of  T&kyO,  Higuchi 
Harusane  of  Ifirado,  Shlda  Yasukyo  of  Kaga  and  Kato  Ma«tl^irM 
of  Selo. 

Aiaong  the  seven  -cenimiiu  hen  cnomenMed.  Setfa  of  Kioto 
probably  enjoys  the  hlghcet  itpuutkm.  If  we  ewept  the  waic  of 
Saim  a#  Satauma,  it  may  ba  nid  that  nearly  alt  the  fine  faience 
^tT  of  Japan  was  manufaotured  formerly  in  KiCto.   Nomura 

^^  Ntnsei;  In  the  middle  of  the  17^1  century,  inaunmted 
a  long  era  of  beautiful  pioductiom  with  bis  creamJike  "  fidi-roe  " 
cra^^uU  glaaes,  carrying  .rich  decoration  of  dear  and  brilKant 
vitnfiable  enamels,  it  was  he  who  gave  their  first  really  artistic 
impulse  to  the  kilns  of  Awau,  Mlaoro  and  Iimkura,  mience  so 
many  delightful  specimens  of  faience  imied  almost  without  inters 
raptKm  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  and  continue  to 
issue  to^y.  The  three  Kenzan,  of  whom  the  third  died  in  1830; 
EtHsei;  the  four  DShachi,  of  whom  the  fourth  was  sttU  alive 
In  1909;  the  KMiya  family,  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 
KinkOaan  ware;  Hosan,  whose  imitations  of  Delft  faience  and  hu 
piu-nr-f6tt  pieces  with  (eni'StAoU  decoration  remain  incomparable; 
Taiwan  YObei,  whose  ninth  descendant  of  the  nme  name  now  pro- 
duces fine  specimens  <A  Awata  ware  f<»-  foreign  markets:  Tanzan 
Ydshitaro  and  his  aon  Rokuro.  to  whose  credit  stand^a  new  departure 
in  the  fom  of  faience  having  pAu-wur-pAu  decoration  of  lace  patterns, 
diapen  and  archaic  designs  executed  in  low  reliel  «^b  admw^le 
skill  arid  minuteness;  the  two  Bian,  renowned  for  their  represen- 
tations of  richly  apparelled  figures  as  decorative  motives;  Rokubei, 
who  studied  paintmg  under  Maruyama  OkyS  and  foHowed  the 
naturalistic  style  of  that  great  artist;  Molenbd,  the  first  really 
expert  manufacturer  of  translucid  pcwc^la  In  Kiflto;  ShQbei, 
Kmtei,  and' above  alt,  Zengoro  Hteen,  the  celebrated  potter  cl 
Braku  wares — these  names  and  many  others  give  to  Kioto  ceramics 
an  eminence  as  well  as  an  indlviduuity  which  few  other  wares  of 
Japan  can  boast.  Nor  is  it  to  be  suppMed  that  the  ancient  capital 
now  lacks  great  potters,  Okamura  Yasutaro.  commonly  called 
ShOxan,  produces  ^lecimens  which  only  a  very  acute  connoisseur 
can  distif^isb  fioai  the  work  of  Nomura  Ninsei :  Tanzan  Rokuro's 
half-tint  enamels  and  soft  creamy  glascs  would  have  stood  high  in 
aay  epoch;  Talzan  YOhel  produces  Awata  faience  not  inferior  to 
that  of  former  days;  Kae^ya  SObei  worthily  supports  the  reputation 
of  the  KinkOzan  ware;  Kawamoto  Eijiro  has  made  to  the  order  of 
a  well-known  Kioto  firm  many  specimens  now  figuring  in  foreign 
collections  as  oM  masterpieces ;  ana  ItOTOzan  succeeds  in  decorating 
faience  with  seven  colours  sous  tovaerk  (black,  green,  blue,  russet- 
red,  tea-brown,  purple  and  peach),  a  feat  never  before  accomplished. 
It  is  tberrfore  an  error  to  assert  that  Kioto  h^  no  longer  a  title 
to  be  called  a  great  ceramic  centre.  SeifQ  YOhei,  however,  has  the 
specia!  faculty  of  manufacturing  monochromatic  and  jewelled 
porcelain  and  faience,  which  differ  essentially  from  the  traditional 
kiSto  types.  th«r  models  bring  taken  directly  from  China.  But  a 
sharp  dminctton  has  to  be  drawn  betwren  the  method  of  Seifa  and 
that  of  the  other  six  ceramists  mentioned  above  as  following  Chinese 
fashtorts.  It  is  this,  that  whereas  the  latter  produce  their  chromatic 
effects  by  mixiog  the  colouring  nutter  with  the  glaze,  SeifQ  paints 
the  Inscuit  with  a  pigment  over  which  he  runs  a  translucid  colourless 
glaze.  The  Kioto  artist's  process  is  much  eaner  than  that  of  his 
rivals,  and  altbeu^  his  monochromes  are  often  of  most  pleasing 
ctelicacy  and  fine  ton^  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same  category  o[ 
tccbniol  .excellence  as  the  wares  they  imitate.  From  this  judg- 
ment must  be  exttpted.  however,  his  ivorv-white  and  Uladon  wares, 
as  svelt  as  his  porcelains  decorated  with  olue,  or  blue  and  red  sous 
cmmrU,  and  with  vitnfiable  enamels  over  the  glaae.  In  these  five 
varieties  be  is  emphatically  gr^t.  It  cannot  be  said,  Lndccd»  that . 
his  cUadon  shows  the  velvety  richness  of  surface  and  tenderness  of 
colour  that  distinguished  the  old  Kuani-yao  and  Lungchuan-yao 
of  China,  or  that  he  has  ever  essayed  the  moss-edged  crackle  of  the 
beautiful  Ko-^o.  But  his  c4iod^  certainly  equals  the  more  modem 
Chinese  examples  from_  the  KaMf^si  and  Ytm^<hene  kilns.  As  for 
his  ivory<whitc,  it  distinctly  surpasses  the  Chinese  Ming  Chen-yao 
in  evcr^  quality  except  an  indescribable  intimacy  of  glaze  and 
pdi*  which  probably  can  never  be  obtained  (^  either  Japanese  or 
EurDpean  methods. 

Miyacawa  Shooan,  or  Makuzu,  as  he  is  generally  called,  has  ne^r  • 
followed  Seiffl's  example  in  descending  from  the  difficult  manipu- 
Mfwmmwa  ^*"*'*  ^  coloUTcd  gLizcs  to  thc^comparativclv  simple 
mv^mwm  ^f^j^gg^  ^  painted  biscuit.  This  comment  does  not 
fcfer  to  the  uic  of  blue  and  red  ssiu  cowcrtE.  In  that 
I  of  beautiful  ware  the  application  of  picmant  to  the  unglazcd 
pdic  h  inevitable,  and  both  SeifQ  and  Miyagawa,  working  on 
the  sacne  Cues  as  their  Chinese  predecessors,  produce  porcelains 
chat  almost  rank  with  chcMce  Kang-hsi  specimens,  though  they 
iMve  not  yet   mastered   the  pracessos   sufficiently    to   employ 


then  in  tihe  rttanubcture  of  large  impodm 
moderate  price.  But  in  the  matter  of  true  monochiomatic  and 
polychromatic  glazes,  to  ShOzan  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
inaugurated  Chmese  fashions,  and  if  he  h^  never  fully  succeeded  in 
achieving  kmt-yaa  (sang-de-bosuf),  eki-kuHE.  (liquid-dawn  -red], 
eksaMftawJumt  (bean-bloasom  red.  the  "  peach-blow  "  of  American 
coUe^ors),  or  above  all  pin^kmo-iaint  (apple^greeo  with  red  bk)om), 
fata  efforta  to  imitate  them  have  rendtea  in  some  very  totereeting 

Takenoto  and  KatO  of  TOkyO  entered  the  field  subscnuently  to 
ShOzan,  but  followed  the  sarae  raodels  approximately.  Takemoto. 
howercr,  has  made  a  spaciality  of  Uack  glazes,  his  «— ,- 
aim  being  to  rival  the  Sumg^  CkiM'yao,  with  its  glaze  ^St  w. 
of  mirror-black  or  ravenVwmg  green,  and  its  leveret  '*'■""'■■ 
fur  itrealdnff  or  russet-moss  tlapplTng.  the  prince  of  all  wares  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Japanese  tca<lubB.  Like  ShOxan,  he.is  still  very  Ur 
f  rom  his  original,  but.  aho  like  ShOsan,  he  produces  hishly  meritorious 
pieces  in  his  efforu  to  reach  an  ideal  that  will  probably  continue  to 
elude  htm  for  ever.  Of  KatiS  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  He  has 
rust  succeeded  in  winning  great  distinction,  but  he  manufactures 
some  very  ddicate  monochromes,  fully  dcser^ngto  be  classed  among 
prominent  evidences  of  the  new  departure.  TokyO  was  never  a 
centre  of  ceramic  production.  Even  during  the  300  years  of  its 
conspicuous  prosperity  as  the  administrative  cainbal  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  shOguns,  it  had  oo  noted  factories,  doubtless  owing  to  the 
absence  oi  any  suitable  potter's  clay  ia  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Its  ofdy  aotat»e  production  of  a  ceramic  character  was  the  work 
of  Miura  Kenya  (1830-1843},  who  followed  the  methods  of  the  cele- 
brated Haritsu  (168^1704)  1^  Kioto  in  deoocatiag  plain  or  lacquered 
wood  edth  snoeucs  <tf  raJna  faience  baviiw  odoived  glaMs.  Kenya 
was  also  a  skilled  modeller  of  figuresi  and  his  factory  in  ^e  Imado 
aubnrb  obtained  a  considerable  reputation  for  work  of  that  nature. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Tozawa  Benahi,  an  old  man  of-over  seventy 
in  1909,  who.  using  day  from  Owari  or  Hiien,  has  turned  out  many 
porcelain  statuettes  of  great  beauty.  Bu^  although  the  capitu 
of  Japan  forraeriy  played  only  an  insignificant  part  in  Jajnnese 
ceramics,  modem  TdkyO  has  an  important  school  of  artist-artisans. 
Every  year  large  Quantities  of  porcelain  and  faience  are  sent  from 
the  provinces  to  the  capital  to  receive  surface  decorattoa,  and  in 
wealth  of  de^n  as  well  as  carefulness  of  execution  the  results  are 
praiseworthy.  But  of  the  pigments  employed  nothing  very  lauda- 
tory could  be  said  until  very  recent  times.  They  were  generaJly 
crude,  of  impure  tone,  and  without  depth  or  brilliancy.  Now»  kow- 
evcTi  they  have  lost  these  defects  and  entered  a  period  of  con^et^ 
able  excellence.  Figure-subjects  constitute  the  chief  feature  of  the 
designs.  A  majority  of  the  artists  are  content  to  copy  old  pictures 
of  Buddha's  sixteen  disciples,  the  seven  gods  of  happiness,  and  other 
umilar  assemblages  of  mythical  or  historical  personages,  not  only 
because  such  work  offen  largo  c^iportuoity  for  the  use  cC  striking 
colours  and  the  production  of  mcfetricious  effecto.  dear  to  the  eye 
of  the  average  Westero  householder  and  tourist,  but  also  because 
a  complicated  design,  aa  compared  with  a  nmple  one,  has  the  advan- 
tage 01  hidittg  the  frrhniral  imperfections  of  the  ware.  Of  late  there 
have  happily  appeared  some  oeoontors  who  prefer  to  choose  tbdr 
subjects  from  the  natural  field  in  which  their  great  predecesaors 
excelled,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  thiz  more  congeual  and 
more.plcasng  style  will  supplant  iu  modern  oisurper.  The  best 
known  factory  m  TfikyO  for  decoradve  purposes  is  the  HyOchi-cn. 
it  was  estabhahcd  in  the  Fukagawa  suburb  in  1875,  with  the  ttaime- 
diate  object  of  preparing  specimens  for  the  first  TOkyO  exhibition 
hdd  at  that  time.  Its  founders  obtained  a  measure  of  official  aid, 
and  were  able  to  secure  the  services  of  some  good  artists,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Obanawa  and  Shioiauchi.  The  porceUoa 
of  Owari  mid  Arita  naturally  received  most  attention  at  the  hands  of 
the  HyOcU-cadeoocatora.  mit  then  waa  scarcely  one  <tf  the  principal 
wares  of  Japan  upon  which  they  did  not  try  their  skill,  and  if  a  piece 
of  monouromatic  Minton  or  Sevres  came  in  thor  way,  they  under- 
took to  improve  it  by  the  addition  of  designs  copied  from  old  masters 
cr  suggested  by  niodem  taste.  The  cachet  of  the  Fukagawa 
aceKer  was  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  such  pieces,  ana  has 
probably  proved  a  source  of  confusion  to  collectors.  Man)r  othf  r 
factories  lor  decoration  were  established  from  tune  to  time  m 
TokyO.  Of  these  some  still  exist;  others,  ceasing  to  be  pro6uUe, 
have  been  abandoned.  On  tbe  whole,  the  industry  rday  now  be 
said  to  have  assumed  a  domestic  chancAr.  in  a  house,  presenring 
no  distinctive  features  whatsoever,  one  finds  the  decorator  with  a 
cupboard  full  of  bowls  and  vases  of  glazed  biscuit,  which  he  adorns, 
piece  by  piece,  uaOg  the  simplest  conceivable  apparatus  and  a  meagre 
supply  <M  pigmenta.  Socnetimcs  he  fixes  the  decontion  himself, 
empli^ng  for  that  purpose  a  small  kiln  which  stands  in  his  back 
gaidea;  sometimea  be  entrusts  this  port  of  the  work  to  a  factory. 
Asinthecaaeof  everything  Japanese,  there  is  no  pretence,  nouselcM 
expenditure  about  the  process.  Yet  it  Is  plain  that  this  school  of 
TfikyO  decorators,  though  often  choosing  their  subjects  badly,  have 
contributed  much  to  the  progrem  of  the  ceramic  art  durii^  the  past 
few  years.  Little  by  little  there  has  been  developed  a  degree  of  skdl 
which  mmpares  not  unfavourably  with  the  work  of  the  old  masters. 
Table  services'  of  Owari  porcelain  —  the  «'are  itself  excdtenlly 
manipulated  and  of  almost  egg-sheli  fineness — are  now  decorated 
itfth  floral  scrolb,  landscapes,  msecta,  birds,  figure*sabiecu  and  all 
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torts  of  designs,  chaste,  dabonte  or  qntlnt;  ftiid  these  services, 
rmcesenting  so  much  urtistic  Ubour  and  originality,  are  sold  for 
pnccs  that  bear  no  due  ratio  to  the  skill  required  in  flij^r  nianu- 

UC**"*'  .    .  ..        #    t 

,  There  is  only  one  reservatum  to  be  nude  in  speaking  of  the 
modem  decorative  industry  of  Japan  under  its  better  aspects. 
In  T&kyO,  Kidto,  Yokohama  and  Kob&--in  all  of  which  places 
decorating  ateliers  {etskke^dokore),  similar  to  those  of  TdkyO,  hav« 
been  esUbltshed  in  modem  times— the  artists  use  chiefly  pigments, 
seldom  venturing  to  employ  vitrifiable  enamels.  That  the  resulu 
achieved  with  these  different  materials  are  not  comparable  is  a  fact 
which  every  conooisstur  must  admit.  The  glossy  surface  of  a  notce- 
tain  glau  it  ill  fitted  for  rendering  artistic  eftccu  with  ordinary 
colours.  The  proper  field  for  the  application  of  these  a  the  biscuit, 
in  which  position  the  covering  glaxe  serves  at  once  to  soften  and  to 
preserve  the  pigment.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  true 
ifistincu  of  the  ceramist  will  ultimately  counsd  htm  to  confine  hts 
decoration  over  the  glaze  to  vitrifiable  enamels,  with  which  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  potters  of  former  times  obtained  such  bnlUant 
results.  But  to  employ  enamels  successfully  is  an  achievement 
demandingspectal  training  and  materials  not  easy  to  procure  or  to 
prepare.  The  T&ky6  decorators  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  change 
thnr  present  methods  immediately. 

An  impetus  was  given  to  ceramic  decoration  by  the  efforts  of- a 
new  school,  which  owed  its  origin  to  Dr  G.  Wagencr,  an  eminent 
German  expert  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Japanese  government. 
Dr  Wegener  conceived  the  idea  of  developing  the  art  oi  decoration 
under  tbe  glaze,  as  applied  to  faience.  Faience  thus  decorated  has 
always  been  exceptional  in  Japan.  Rare  ^)ecimens  were  produced 
in  Satsuma  and  KiAto,  the  colour  emplojred  beiiw  chiefly  blue, 
though  brown  and  black  were  used  in  very  exceptional  instances. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  clear,  rich  tints  was  nearly  prohibitive, 
and  though  success,  when  achieved,  seemed  to  justify  the  effort, 
this  class  of  ware  never  received  much  attention  in  Japan.  By 
careful  selection  and  preparation  of  pdU,  glaze  and  pigments,  Dr 
Wagener  i»oved  not  only  that  the  manulacture  was  reasonably 
feasible,  but  also  that  decoration  thus  applied  to  pottery  possenes 
unique  delicacy  and  softness. '  Ware  manufactured  by  his  direction 
at  tne  T6ky6  school  of  technique  {shokkd  lakkB),  under  the  name  of 
iuaAf*ydh',  ranks  among  the  interesting  productions  of  modem 
Japan.  The  decorative  colour  chiefly  employed  is  chocolate  brown, 
sriiich  harmonizes  excellently  with  the  glaze.  But  the  ware  has 
never  found  favour  in  Japanese  eyes,  an  element  of  unpleasant 
gariahness  being  imparted  to  it  by  the  vitreous  appearance  of  the 
glaze,  which  is  manufactured  accocdifw  to  European  methods. 
The  modem  faience  of  Ito  Ttean  of  Kioto,  decorated  with  colour 
under  the  glaxe,  is  incomparably  more  artistic  than  the  TfikyO 
asaki'jaki,  from  which,  nevertbeless^  the  Kioto  master  doubtless 
borrowed  some  ideas.  The  decorative  industry  in  T6ky0  owed 
roach  also  U>  the  kOsbd-katsba,  an  institution  started  b>-  Wakai  and 
Matsub  in  i873>  ^th  oflicial  assistance..  Owing  to  the  intelligent 
patronage  of  this  company,  and  the  impetus  given  to  the  ceramic 
trade  by  its  enterprise,  the  st^  of  the  TMcyO  ttsuktwam  much  im- 
proved and  the  field  of  their  industry  extended.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  the  T6ky0  artists  often  devote  their  skill  to 
Surposes  of  forgery,  and  that  their  imitations,  especially  of  t>ld 
atsuma-yaki,  are  sometimes  franked  by  dcalera  whose  standing 
shouk)  forbkl  such  frauda.  In  this  conteait  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  of  late  years,  decoration  of  a  remarkaUy  microscopic  character 
has  been  ■uccessfully  practised  in  Kifito,  Osaka  and  Kolx>,  its 
originator  being  Meisan  of  Osaka.  Before  dismissing  the  sul^ject 
of  modem  T6I^  ceramics,  it  may  be  added  that  Keto  TomatarO, 
mentioned  above  in  connexion  with  the  maoufacturo  of  special 
gUsn,  has  also  been  very  suo^essful  in  pnxludng  pbrccUtn<;  d^^zo* 
rated  with  blue  sout  antotrU  at  his  factory  in  the  Kuishikawa 
suburb. 

Higuchi  of  Hirado  is  to  be  classed  with  ceramists  of  the  new  school 
on  account  of  one  ware  only,  namely,  porcdain  having  tramlucid 
„^i^  decoration,  the  scMalled  grains  of  rice  '  m  American 
wSmlf  collectors,  designated  kolarn^  (firefly  style)  in  Japan. 
H^flV.       That,   however,   is  an   achievement  of  no  small   con- 
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•equence,  espedatly  since  it  had  never  previonily 
been emyedouttidc  China.  ThcHiradoexperthaanot  yet  attained 
technical  skill  equal  Co  that  of  the  Chinese.  He  cannot,  like  them, 
cover  the  greater  pan  o{4i  specimen's  surface  with  a  lacework  of 
transparent  decoration,  exciting  wonder  that  piu  deprived  so  greatly 
of  continuity  could  have  been  manipulated  without  accident.  But 
his  artistic  instincts  arc  higher  than  those  of  the  Chinese,  and  there  is 
reasonable  hope  that  in  time  he  nay  excel  their  best  worlcs.  In 
other  respects  the  Hirado  factories  do  not  produce  wares  nearly 
so  beautiful  as  those  manufactured  there  between  1759  and  1840, 
when  the  Hindo-yain  stood  at  the  head  of  all  Japanese  porcelain 
on  account  of  its  pun,  doae-grained  p&le,  its  lustrous  milk<white 
glaxe.  and  the  soft  clear  blue  ai  its  carefuOy  executed  decoration. 

The  Owaii  pottcfs  were  slow  to  folknr  the  lead  of  Miyagawa 
Shiian  and  Sella  YfiheL  At  the  industrial  exhibition  in  Ki6to 
^,  ^  (1895)  the  first  results  of  their  effects  were  shown, 
0„gi1^  cttractinK  attention  at  once.  In  medieval  times  Owan 
was  celcmatcd  for  faience  glaaes  of  various  colours, 
much  aficcted  by  the  tca-cluba,  bat  its  staple  manulacture  from  the 


beginning  of  the  19th  centuiy  was  poreelain  decorated  with  Uua 
under  the  gU»,  the  best  specimens  of  which  did  not  approach  their 
Chinese  prototypes  in  fineness  of  p&U,  purity  of  glaze  or  richness  of 
colour.  During  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  Meiji  era  the 
Owari  potters  sought  to  compensate  the  technical  and  artistic 
defects  of  their  pieces  by  giving  tbcm  magnificent  diaxnsions;  but 
at  the  TSkyS  industrial  exhibition  (1891 )  they  were  able  to  contribute 
some  specimens  showing  decorative,  plastic  and  graving  skill  of  no 
mean  order.'  Previously  to  that  time,  one  of  the  Seto  experts, 
KaiS  Gosuke,  had  developed  remarkable  ability  in  the  manufacture 
of  Madon,  though  in  that  field  he  was  subsequently  disunced  by 
Seif  a  of  KiSto.  Only  lately  did  Owari  fed  the  influence  of  the  new 
movement  towards  Chinese  types.  Its  pMtei*  took  /IsmU  glaxes 
for  models,  and  their  nenes  posseaKd  an  air  of  novelty  that  attracted 
connoiaaeuia.  But  the  style  was  not  calculated  to  win  general 
popularity,  and  the  manufacturing  processes  were  too  easy  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  great  potters.  On  a  far  higher  level  stood 
egg-shell  porcelain,  remarkable  examples  of  which  were  sent  from 
Seto  to  the  Kifito  iodustiial  exhibition  of  1895.  Chinese  potters 
of  the  Yung-k)  eta  (1403-1414)  enriched  their  country  with  a  quantity 
of  ware  to  which  the  name  of  Mai-td  (bodiless  utensil)  was  given  on 
account  of  its  wonderfully  attennated  pAte.  The  finest  spectmens  of 
this  porcelain  had  incised  decoration,  sparingly  employed  but  adding 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  piece.  In  subaequent  eras  the  pottet*  ol 
King-te-dien  did  not  fail  to  continue  this  remarkable  manufacture, 
but  its  only  Japanese  representative  was  a  porcelain  distinctly 
inferior  in  more  than  one  respect,  namely,  the  egg-shell  utensiM 
of  Hizen  and  Hirado,  some  of  which  had  finely  iroven  basket<aaa 
to  protect  .their  extreme  fragility.  The  Seto  experts,  however,  are 
now  making  bowU,  cups  and  vases  that  rank  nearly  as  high  aa 
the  celebrated  ,Yung-lo  totai-ki.  In  purity  of  tone  and  velvet- 
lilce  gloss  of  surface  there  is  distinct  inferiority  on  the  side  of  the 
Japanese  ware,  but  in  thinness  of  ttu  it  supports  comparison,  and 
in  profusion  and  beauty  of  inciica  decoration  it  eiixls  its  Chines* 
originaL 

Latest  of  all  to  acknowledge  the  impulse  of  the  new  departure 
have  been  the  potters  of,  Kaga.  For  many  yeais  their  arare  enioyed 
the  credit,  or  discredit,  of  being  the  most  kvisbly  dcco-  w^-w 
rated  poicdain  in  Japan.  It  is  known  to  Western  oillecton  rZm. 
as  a  product  blazing  with  red  and  gold,  a  very  degenerate  -^* 
offspring  of  the  Chinese  Ming  type,  which  Hozen  of  KiOta  lepnduced 
so  beautifully  at  the  bednmng  of  the  19th  century  under  the  name 
of  mrata-yoM.  Undoubtedly  the. best  specimens  of  this  liimrifH-4t 
(brocade)  porcelain  of  Kaga  mcfit  praiae  and  admiiatioo;  but.  oa 
the  wholejwore  so  gaudy  could  not  long  bold  a  high  place  in  public 
esteem.  The  Kaga  potter*  ultimately  appreciated  that  defect. 
They  still  manufacture  quantities  of  tea  ana  coffee  sets,  aitd  dinner 
or  dessert  services  of  red-and-gold  porcelain  for  foreign  markets! 
but  about  1885  some  9f  them  made  zealous  and  patient  efforts  to 
revert  to  the  processes  that  won  so  much  fame  for  the  old  Kutani- 
yaki.  with  its  grand  combinations  of  rich,  lustrous,  soft-toned  glazes. 
The  attempt  was  never  entirely  successful,  but  its  results  restored 
something  of  the  Ka|a  kilns'  reputation.  Since  1895,  again,  a 
totally  new  departure  has  been  made  by  Morishiu  Hachixaetnon, 
a  ceramic  expert,  in  conjunction  with  Shida  Yasukyo.  president  of 
the  Kaga  producta  joint  stock  company  (Kaga  bussoH  kahnskiki 
koUka)  and  teacher  in  the  Kaga  industrial  schooL  The  line  chosen 
by  thoe  ceramists  is  purely  Oiinese.  Their  great  aim  seems  to  be 
the  production  of  the  exquisite  Chinese  monochromes  known  as 
u~kwo4un-tnmg  (blue  of  the  sky  after  rain)  and  ytuk-ptk  iciair-de' 
/imm).  But  they  also  devote  much  attention  to  porcelains  decorated 
with  blue  or  red  sous  couoerU.  Their  work  shows  much  promise, 
but  like  all  fine  specimens  of  the  Sino-Japanese  school,  tbe  prices 
are  too  high  to  attract  wide  custoBk 

Tbe  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  tbe  modem  Japanese  ceramist, 
after  many  efforts  to  cater  for  the  taste  of  the  Ocddeat, 
evidently  concludes  that  his  best  hope  consist*  in 
devoting  all  his  technical  and  artistic  resources  to 
reprodacing  the  celebrated  wares  of  China.  In  expUmation  of 
tbe  fact  that  he  did  not  essay  this  route  in  fanner  limes,  it  may 
be  noted,  first,  that  he  had  only  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
wares  in  question;  secondly,  that  Japanese  cooooiBseun  never 
attached  any  value  to  their  countrymen's  imitation  of  Chinese 
porcelains  so  long  as  the  originals  were  obtainable;  thirdly,  that 
the  ceramic  ait  of  C3una  not  having  fallen  into  its  present  state 
of  decadence,  the  idea  of  competing  with  it  did  not  occur  to  out> 
siders;  and  fourthly,  that  Europe  and  America  bad  not  deve- 
loped their  present  keen  appreciation  of  Chinese  mastetpieces. 
Vet  it  is  remarkable  that  China,  at  the  close  of  the  19th  centnry, 
should  have  again  furnished  models  to  Japanese  eclecticism. 

Laapttr. — ^Japan  derived  the  art  of  kcquering  from  C3iiiis 
(probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  centuiy),  but  she 
ultimately  carried  it  far  beyond  Chinese  conception.  At  first 
her  experts  confined  tbenuelvet  to  plain  black,  lacquer.    Fram 
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the  eariy  put  of  the  8th  century  they  begftn  to  ornament  it 
with  dust  of  gold  or  motKerof-pmrl,  and  throughout  the  Heian 
epoch  (9th  to  X3th  century)  they  added  pictorial  designs,  though 
of  a  formal  character,  the  chief  motives  being  floral  siU>jects, 
arabesques  and  scrolls.  All  this  work  was  in  the  style  known  as 
IdrO'Wiakie  (flat  decoration);  that  is  to  say,  having  the  decorative 
design  in  the  same  plane  as  the  ground.  In  the  days  of  the  great 
dilettante  Yoshimasa  (1449-1490),  lacquer  experts  devised  a 
new  style,  taka-maku,  or  decoration  in  relief,  which  immensely 
augmented  the  beauty  of  the  ware,  and  constituted  a  feature 
altogether  special  to  Japan.  Thus  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
i6tb  century,  the  TaikO  inaugurated  the  fashion  of  lavishing  all 
the  resotifccs  of  appGed  art  on  the  interior  decoration  of  castles 
and  temples,  the  services  of  the  lacquerer  were  employed  to  an 
extent  hitherto  unknown,  and  there  resulted  some  magnificent 
vork  on  frieies,  coffered  ceilings,  door  panels,  altar-pieces  and 
cenotaphs.  This  new  departure  reached  its  climipc  in  the  Toku- 
gawa  mausolea  of  Yedo  and  NikkO.  which  are  enriched  by  the 
possession  of  the  most  splendid  applications  of  lacquer  decora- 
tioa  the  world  has  ever  seen,  nor  is  it  likely  that  anything  of 
comparable  beauty  and  grandeur  will  be  again  produced  in  the 
same  line.  Japanese  connoisseurs  indicate  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  as  the  golden  period  of  the  art,  and  so  deeply  rooted  is 
this  belief  that  whenever  a  date  haa  to  be  assigned  to  any 
spednen  of  exceptionally  fine  quality,  it  is  unhesitatingly 
referred  to  the  time  of  Joken-in  (Tsunayosbf). 

A:..oag  the  many  •lulled  artisU  who  have  practbcd  this  beautiful 
craft  since  the  first  on  record.  Kiyohara  Nonsuye  (c.  1169),  may  be 
mentioned  Kdyetsu  (1556-1637)  and  his  pupib.  who  are  especially 
DMcd  fw  thtir  inn  (inedicine-caaea  worn  bs  part  of  the  costume); 
Kajikawa  Kinjird  (c.  J680),  the  founder  of^  the  great  Kajikawa 
family,  which  continued  up  to  the  19th  century ;  and  Koma  KyQhaku 
(d  1715).  whose  pupils  and  desccndanu  maintained  his  traditions 
fora  penod  of  equal  length.  Of  individual  artisu,  perhaps  the  moat 
notable  is  OgaU  Kdnn  (d.  1716).  whose  skill  was  equally  great  in 
the  arts  of  painting  and  pottery.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  an  artist 
named  Ogato  SOken,  and  studied  the  styles  of  the  KanO  and  Toaa 
fcbocrfs  successively.  Among  the  artists  who  influenced  him  were 
KandTsuneoobu,  Nomura  SOcatauandKGyetsu.  His  lacquer-ware  is 
distinguished  for  a  bold  and  at  times  almost  eccentric  imoressionism, 
and  his  use  of  inlay  is  strongly  characteristic.  RitsuO  (1663-1747), 
a  pupil  and  contemporary  of  KOrin,  and  like  him  a  potter  and 
painter  also,  wsa  another  lacquerer  of  great  skilL  Then  followed 
Haasan.  the  two  Shiome,  Yamamoto  ShunshO  and  his  pupils, 
Vamada  JOka  and  Kwanshdsai  TAvO  (late  iSth  century).  In  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  worked  ShOkwasai.  who  frequentl/ 
collaborated  with  the  metal-worker  Shibayama,  encrusting  hu 
Isomier  with  small  decorations  in  metal  by  the  latter. 

No  tnpoitaat  new  developments  have  taken  place  during  modem 
tines  in  Japan's  lacquer  manufacture.  Her  artists  follow  the  old 
fi.^fu  ways  faithfully;  and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
11^"  they  coald  do  better.  On  the  other  hand,  ^ere'haa 
not  been  any  deterioration;  all  the  aktU  of  former  days 
k  still  active.  The  contcary  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  by  foreign 
criiks,  but  no  one  really  familiar  with  modern  productions  can 
entertain  such  a  view.  Lacciuer- making,  however^  oeing  essentially 
an  art  and  not  a  mere  handtcrafr,  has  its  eras  of  great  masters  and 
^■eaaonsof  inferior  execution.  Men  of  thecalibre  of  K6yetBu  KArin, 
wtsuflk  Kajikawa  and  Mitsutoahi  must  be  rare  in  any  age,  and  the 
epoch  when  they  flourished  isjustly  ^membered  witn  enthusiasm. 
But  the  Meiji  era  has  had  its  Zeshin,  and  it  had  in  1909  Shirayama- 
Puknmatsu,  Kawanabe  Itchd,  O^Swa  Sh5mtn,  Uematsu  H6min, 
Shibayama  Sflichi,  Morishita  Morwiachi  and  other  lesser  experts,  alt 
masters  in  designing  and  execution.  Zeshin,  shortly  before  he  died. 
indicated  Shtrayama  Fukumatsu  as  the  man  ^ipon  whom  his  mantle 
should  descend,  and  that  the  judgment  of  this  really  great  craftsman 
wascorrrct  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  seen  the  works 
of  Sfainiyama.  He  excels  in  hia  representatnna  (rf  landacapcs  and 
waterscapes,  and  has  succeeded  m  transferring  to  gold-lacquer 
panels  temier  and  deluate  pictures  of  nature's  aoitest  moods — pic- 
tures that  show  balance,  richness,  harmony  and  a  fine  sense  of 
decorative  proportion.  Kawanabe  ItchO  is  celebrated  for  hb 
representations  of'  flowers  and  foliage,  and  Morishita  Morihachi 
and  Aaa^oSaburo  (of  Kaga)arc  admirable  in  all  styles,  but  ewecially, 
perhaps,  in  the  charming'  variety  called  U>ti-daski  (eround  down}, 
which  is  pre-eminent  for  its  satin-like  texture  and  for  the  atmosphere 
of  dreamy  softness  that  pervades  the  decoration.  The  togl-dashi 
deagn.  when  finely  executed,  seems  to  hang  suspended  in  the  velvety 
lacquer  or  to  float  under  its  silky  surface.  The  magnificent  sheen  and 
richness  of  the  pure  kin-makte  (gold  lacquer)  are  wanting,  but  in 
their  place  we  have  inimitable  tenderness  and  delicacy. 
The  only  branch  of  the  tacquem-'s  art  that  can  be  said  to  have 


shown  any  marked  development  in  the  Meiji  era  is  that  in  which 
parts  of  the  decorative  scneme  consist  of  objects-  in  gold,  silver, 
shakudo,  shibuichi,  iron,  or,  above  all,  ivory  or  mother-  j^ 
of  peari.  It  might  indeed  be  inferred,  from  some  of  n!!!!L,_, 
the  essays  DubliMed  in  Europe  on  the  subject  of  Japan's  wjl^ 
ornamental  arts,  that  this  application  of  ivory  and 
mother-of-pearl  holds  a  place  of  paramount  importance.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  Cabinets,  fire-screens,  plaques  and  boxes  resplen- 
dent with  gold  lacquer  grounds  carrying  elaborate  and  profuse 
decoration  ^  ivory  and  mot her-of -peari  *  are  not  obkcts  that  appeal 
to  Japanese  taste.  They  belong  essentially  to  tne  catalogue  of 
articles  called  into  existence  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  torcign 
market,  being,  tn  fact,  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  lacquerer's  art  to 
decorative  furniture  for  European  houses.  On  the  whole  it  is  a 
successful  attempt.  The  plumage  of  gorgeously- hued  birds,  the 
blossoms  of  flowers  (especially  the  hydrangea),  the  folds  of  thick 
brocade,  microscopic  diapers  and  arabesques,  are  built  up  with  titty 
fragments  of  iridescent  shell,  in  combination  with  silver-foil,  gold- 
lacquer  and  coloured  bone,  the  whole  producing  a  rich  and  sparkling 
effect.  In  fine  specimens  the  workmanship  is  extraordinarily 
minute,  and  every  fragment  of  metal,  shell,  ivory  or  bone,  used  to 
construct  the  decorative  scheme,  is  imbedded  firmly  in  its  place. 
But  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  work  of  building  is  done  by  means  of 
paste  and  glue  only,  so  that  the  mult  lacks  durability,  uieemploy- 
ment  of  motfaer-of-peari  to  ornament  lacquer  grounds  dates  from  a 
period  as  remote  as  the  8th  century,  but  its  use  as  a  material  for 
constructing  decorative  designs  began  in  the  17th  ccntuir,  and  was 
due  to  an  expert  called  Shioayama,  whose  descendant,  Shibayama 
Sflichi,  has  in  recent  yeare  been  associated  with  the  same  work  ia 
TokyC 

In  the  manufacture  of  Japanese  lacquer  there  are  three  pcxxxsses. 
The  first  is  the  extraction  and  preparation  ot  the  lac;  the  second, 

its  application;  and   the  thircf,   tne  decoration  of  the  o„„^ 

lacquered  surface.  The  lac,  when  taken  from  an  indsion 
in  the  trunk  of  the  Rkui  temiei/tra  iunuki-n^-ki)^  conttins  approxi- 
mately 70%  of  lac  acid,  f  %  <h  gum  anbic,  2  %  of  albumen,  and 
24  %  of  water.  It  is  strained,  deprived  of  its  moisture,  and  receives 
an  admixture  of  gamboge,  dnmibar,  acetous  protoxide  or  some 
other  colouring  matter.  The  object  to  be  lacquered,  which  is 
generally  made  of  thin  white  pine,  is  subjected  to  singuUiriy  thorough 
and  painstaking  treatment,  one  of  the  processes  being  to  cover  it 
with  a  layer  of  Japanese  paper  or  thin  hempen  cloth,  which  is  fixed 
by  means  of  a  pulp  of  rice-paste  and  lacquer.  In  this  way  the  danger 
of  warping  is  averted,  ana  exudations  from  the  wooden  surface  are 
prevented  from  reaching  the  overlaid  coats  of  lacquer.  Numerous 
operations  of  luting,  sizing,  lacouering.  perishing,  drying,  rubbing 
down,  and  so  on,  are  performed  by  the  nurimimo-ski,  until,  after 
many  days'  treatment,  the  object  emerges  with  a  smooth,  lustre- 
like dark-grey  or  coloured  surface,  and  is  ready  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  mahte-shi,  or  decorator.  The  Utter  ts  an  artist;  those  who 
have  performed  the  preliminary  operatioiu  are  merely  skilled  arti- 
sans. The  makie-sht  may  be  said  to  paint  a  picture  on  the  surface 
of  the  already  lacquered  object.  He  takes  for  subject  a  landscape, 
a  seascape,  a  battle-scene,  flowers,  fdiage.  birds.  Mhes,  insects>^n 
short,  anything.  This  he  sketches  in  outline  with  a  pMte  of  white 
lead,  and  then,  having  filled  in  the  details  with  i^old  and  cokntrs.  h^ 
superposes  a  coat  of  transloctd  lacquer,  which  is  finally  subjected 
to  careful  polishing.  If  parts  Of  the  design  are  to  be  in  relief,  they 
are  built  up  with  a  putty  of  black  lacquer,  white  lead,  camphor  and 
lamp-black.  In  all  fine  lacquers  gold  predominates  so  largely  that 
the  general  impression  conveyed  by  the  object  is  one  of  glow  and 
richness.  It  is  also  an  inviolable  rule  that  every  part  must  show 
beautiful  and  h«Ehly  finished  work,  whether  it  be  an  external  or  an 
internal  part.  The  malue-shi  ranks  almost  as  high  as  the  pictorial 
artist  in  Japanese  esteem.  He  frequently  signs  his  works,  and  a 
great  number  of  names  have  been  thus  handed  down  during  the 
past  two  centuries. 

Cloisonni  Enamel. — Cbisotin£  enamel  is  essentially  of  nwdera 
development  in  Japan.  The  process  wu  known  at  an  early 
period,  and  was  empkiycd  for  the  purpose  of  subsidiaiy 
decoration  from  the  close  of  the  x6th  century,  bq^  not  ontU  the 
igtb  centuiy  did  Japanese  experts  begin  to  mantifacture 
the  objects  known  in  Europe  as  "  enamels;"  that  is  to  say, 
vases,  plaques,  censers,  bowls*  and  so  forth,  having  their  surface 
covered  with  vitrified  pastes  applied  either  in  the  champUvi  or  the 
doisontU  style.  It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  this  fact,  because 
it  has  been  stated  with  apparent  authority  that  numerous  speci- 
mens which  began  to  be  exported  from  1865  were  the  outcome 
of  industry  coramendng  tn  the  16th  century  and  reaching  its 
point  of  culmination  at  the  beginning  of  the  iSth.  There  is 
not  the  slenderest  ground  for  such  a  theory.  The  work  began  in 
1838,  and  Kaji  Tsunekichi  of  Owari  was  its  originator.  During 
30  yt»n  previously  to  the  reopening  of  the  countiy  in  1858. 

*  Obtaloed  from  the  sheU  of  the  HaUetU, 
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cloisonne  enamelling  was  praetfoed  in  the  manner  now  understood 
by  the  term;  when  foreign  merchants  began  to  settle  in  Yoko- 
hama, several  experts  were  working  skilfully  in  Owari  after  the 
methods  of  Kaji  Tsunekichi.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been 
little  demand  for  enamels  of  large  dimensions,  but  when  the 
foreign  market  called  for  vases,  censers,  plaques  and  such  things, 
no  difficulty  was  found  in  supplying  them.  Thus,  about  the 
year  1865,  there  commenced  an  export  of  enamels  which  had  no 
prototypes  in  Japan,  being  destined  frankly  for  European  and 
American  collectors.  From  a  technical  point  of  view  these 
qwcimens  had  much  to  recommend  them.  The  base,  usually  of 
copper,  was  as  thin  as  cardboard,  the  cloisons,  exceedingly  fine 
and  delicate,  were  laid  on  with  care  and  accuracy;  the  colours 
were  even,  and  the  designs  showed  artistic  judgment.  Two 
faults,  however,  marred  the  work—first,  the  shapes  were  clumsy 
and  unpleasing,  being  copied  from  bronzes  whose  solidity 
justified  forms  unsuiled  to  thin  enamelled  vessels;  secondly, 
the  colours,  sombre  and  somewhat  impure.  lacked  the  glow  and 
mellowness  that  give  decorative  superiority  to  the  technically 
inferior  Chinese  enamels  of  the  later  Ming  and  early  Tsing  eras 
Very  soon,  however,  the  artisans  of  Nagoya  (Owari),  Yokohama 
and  T0ky6 — where  the  art  had  been  taken  up — found  that 
faithful  and  ftne  workmanship  did  not  pay.  The  foreign  mer* 
chant  desired  many  and  cheap  specimens  for  export,  rather  than 
few  and  costly.  There  followed  then  a  period  of  gradual  decline, 
and  the  enamels  exported  to  Europe  showed  so  much  inferiority 
that  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  products  of  a  widely  difTcrent 
era  and  of  different  makers.  The  industry  was  threatened  with 
extinction,  and  would  certainly  have  dwindled  to  insignificant 
dimensions  had  not  a  few  earnest  artists,  working  in  the  face  of 
many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  succeeded  in  striking  out 
new  lines  and  establishing  new  standards  for  excellence. 

Three  clearly  differentiated  schools  now  (1875)  came  Into  existence. 
One,  bnded  by  Namikawa  Yasuyukl  of  Kidto,  took  for  its  objects 
—^^  the  utmost  delicacy  and  perfection  of  technique,  rich- 

■j^^^  nets  of  decoration,  purity  of  design  and  harmony  of 
^^^^  colour.  The  thin  clumsily-shaped  vases  of  the  Kaji 
school,  with  their  uniformly  distributed  decoration  of  diapers. 
■CFoIls  and  arabesques  in  comparatively  dull  colours,  ceased  alto- 
gether to  be  produced,  their  place  being  taken  by  graceful  specimens, 
technically  flawless,  and  carrying  dcsijcns  not  only  free  from  stifTnc$A. 
but  also  executed  in  colours  at  once  rKh  and  soft.  This  school  may 
be  subdivided,  Kioto  representing  one  branch,  Nagoya.  Tdky6  and 
Yokohama  the  other.  In  the  producu  of  the  Ki5lo  branch  the 
decoration  gencraUy  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  piece;  in  the 
■products  of  the  other  braiKh  the  artist  aimed  rather  at  pictorial 
effect,  placing  the  des^n  in  a  monochromatrc  field  of  low  tone.  It 
is  plain  that  such  a  method  as  the  Utter  implies  great  command  of 
coloured  pastes,  and.  indeed,  no  feature  f^  the  manufacture  is  more 
con^MCUOUs  than  the  progress  made  during  the  period  1880-1900 
in  compounding  and  nring  vitriRable  enamels.  Many  excellent 
examples  of  cloisonne  enamd  have  been  produced  by  each  branch 
of  this  school.  There  has  been  nothing  like  them  in  any  other 
country,  and  they  stand  at  an  immeasurable  distance  above  the 
works  of  Che  early  Owari  school  represented  by  Kaji  Tsunekichi 
and  his  pupils  and  colleagues. 

The  second  of  the  modern  schools  is  headed  by  Namikawa  Sosuke 
of  T5kyd.  It  isan  easil;^  traced  outgrowth  of  the  second  branch  of  the 
,^  first  school  iusC  described,  for  one  can  readily  under- 
stand that  from  placing  the  decorative  design  in  a 
monochromatic  field  of  low  tone,  which  is  essentially 
a  pictorial  method,  development  would  proceed  in  the  direction 
«f  concealing  the  mechanics  of  the  art  m  order  to  enhance  the 
ptctorial  effect.  Thus  arose  the  so-called  "  ckiisonless  enamels  " 
ImusenjipjM).  •They  are  not  always  without  cloisons.  The  design 
Bgcnerafly  framed  at  the  outset  with  a  ribbon  of  thin  metal, 
precisely  after  the  manner  of  ordinary  cloisonne  ware.  But  as 
the  work  proceeds  the  cloisons  are  hidden — unlets  their  presence 
IS  necessary  to  give  emphasis  to  the  design — aiul  the  final  result  is 
a  picture  in  viinfied  enamels. 

The  characteristic  productions  of  the  third  among  the  modem 
acboolt  are  monochromatic  and  translucid  enamels.  All  students 
arAxuAm.  ^  '*'^  ceramic  art  know  that  the  monochrome  porce- 
mmSi  ^'"*  **^.  ^^'"*  ^**  ****"■  beauty  to  the  fact  that  the 

flssMifi  colour  is  in  the  j^zc,  not  under  it.  The  ceramist 
finds  no  difficulty  m  applying  a  uniform  coat  of  pig- 
ment to  Dorcclain  biscuit,  and  covering  the  whole  with  a  diaphanous 
mMim.  The  colour  is  fixed  and  the  glue  set  by  secondary  firing  at  a 
tower  temperature  than  that  necessary  for  hardening  the  pdte. 
Such  porcelatnt.  however,  lack  the  velvet -like  soltneiw  and  depth  of 
tone  to  lustly  priced  in  the  genuine  mooochrome.  where  the  glaze 
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itself  contains  the  a»louriAg  natter,  pile  and  glaze  being  fired 
simultaneously  at  the  same  nigh  temperature.  It  is  apparent  that 
a  vitrified  enamel  may  be  made  to  perform,  in  part  at  any  rate,  the 
function  of  a  porcelain  glaze.  Acting  upon  that  theory,  the  experts 
of  T6kyO  and  Nagoya  have  produced  many  very  beautiful  speci- 
mctts  of  monochrome  enamef — jrellow  (canary  or  straw),  rM<  du 
Barry,  liquid-dawn,  red.  aubergine  purple,  green  (grass  or  leaf), 
dovc-grcy  and  lapis  lazuli  blue.  The  pieces  do  not  Quite  reach  the 
level  of  Chinese  monochrome  porcelains,  but  their  inferiority  is  not 
marked.  The  artist's  great  difficulty  is  to  hide  the  metal  base 
completely.  A  monochrome  loses  much  of  its  attractivenett  whcs 
the  colour  merges  into  a  metal  rim,  or  when  the  interior  of  a  vase 
is  covered  with  crude  unpolished  paste.  But  to  spread  and  fix  the 
enamel  so  that  neither  at  the  rim  nor  in  the  interior  shall  there  be 
any  break  of  continuity,  or  any  indication  that  the  bate  la  copper, 
not  porcelain,  demands  quite  exceptional  skilL 

Tne  translucid.  enamels  of  the  modern  schotd  are  geneially 
associated  with  decorative  bases.  In  other  words,  a  suitable  deaigo 
is  chiselled  in  the  metal  base  so  as  to  be  visible  through  7^__-^j^ 
the  diaphanous  enamel.  Very  beautiful  effects  of  broken  -i"v^^ 
and  softcnod  lights,  combinetl  with  depth  and  delicacy  of 
colour,  are  thus  obtained.  But  the  decorative  designs  which  lend 
themselves  to  such  a  purpose  are  not  numerous.  A  gold  base  deeply 
chiselled  in  wave-dlapcr  and  overrun  with  a  paste  of  aubergine 
purple  is  the  most  pleasing.  A  still  higher  achievement  b  to  apply 
to  the  chiselled  base  designs  executed  in  cotoured  enamcb,  fiotlly 
covering  the  whole  with  translucid  paste.  Admirable  results  are 
thus  produced ;  as  when,  through  a  medium  of  cerulean  blue,  bright 
goldfish  and  blue-backed  carp  appear  swimming  in  silvery  waves, 
or  brilliantly  plumaged  birds  seem  to  soar  amoi^  fleecy  clouos.  The 
artists  of  this  school  show  also  much  skill  in  using  enamels  for  the 

Purposes  of  subordinate  decoration— suspending  eiumcllcd  butter 
ics,  birds  or  floral  sprays,  among  the  reticulations  of  a  sOvcr 
vase  chiselled  i  jour;  or  filling  with  translucid  enamels  parts  of  A 
decorative  scheme  sculptured  in  iron,  silver,  gold  or  diakudo. 

v.— Economic  CoNDinaNS 

CommuHicaliens. — From  the  conditions  Actually  existing  to 
the  8lh  century  after  the  Christian  era  the  first  oompileis  of 
Japanese  history  inferred  the  conditioBS  which  mi^t  g^g^ggg 
have  existed  in  the  7th  century  before  that  era.  One  pmMtMM 
of  their  inferences  was  that,  in  the  eariy  days,  com-  ^jf^ 
munication  was  by  water  orJy,  and  that  not  until  "■■* 
549  B.C.  did  the  most  populous  region  of  the  empire— the 
west  coast — come  into  possession  of  public  roads.  Six  hundred 
years  later,  the  local  satraps  are  represented  as  having  received 
instructions  to  build  regular  highways,  and  in  the  3rd  century 
the  massing  of  tnx^  for  an  over-sea  expedition  invested 
roads  with  new  value.  Nothing  is  yet  heard,  however,  about 
posts.  These  evidences  of  civilization  did  not  make  thcii 
appearance  until  the  first  great  era  of  Japanese  refom,  the 
Taika  period  (645-650),  when  stations  were  established  alonf 
the  principal  highways,  provision  was  made  of  ptist-borses, 
and  a  system  of  bells  and  checks  was  devised  for  distinguislMg 
official  carriers.  In  those  days  ordinary  travellers  were  required 
to  carry  passports,  nor  had  they  any  share  in  the  benefits  of 
the  ofTidal  organization,  which  was  entirely  under  the  contrdof 
the  minister  of  war.  Great  difficulties  attended  the  movements 
of  private  persons.  Even  the  task  of  transmiLting  to  the 
central  government  provindal  taxes  paid  in  kind  had  to  be  diS' 
charged  by  specially  organized  parties,  and  this  journey  from  the 
northeastern  districts  to  the  capital  generally  occupied  thttt 
months.  At  the  dose  of  the  7th  century  the  emperor  Mommu  is 
said  to  have  enacted  a  law  that  wealthy  persons  living  near  the 
highways  must  suj^ly  rice  to  travellers,  and  in  745  an  emprcs 
(Koken)  directed  that  a  stock  of  medical  necessaries  must  he 
kept  at  the  postal  stations.  Among  the  benevolent  acts  attri* 
buted  to  renowned  Buddhist  priests  posterity  specially  rememben 
their  efforts  to  encourage  the  building  of  roads  and  bridges.  The 
great  emperor  Kwammu  (782-806)  was  constrained  to  devote 
a^pace  of  five  yean  to  the  reorganization  of  the  whole  system  of 
post-stations.  Owing  to  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  daring 
the  loth,  nth  and  i3lh  centuries,  fadlities  of  comrounicatioo 
disappeared  almost  entirely,  even  for  men  of  rank  a  long  journey 
involved  danger  of  starvation  <»*  fatal  exposure,  and  the  paiu 
and  perils  of  travel  became  a  household  word  among  the  people- 

Yoritomo,  the  founder  of  feudalism  at  the  cloae  of  the  12th  ceatory. 
waa  too  great  a  statesman  to  undercttimate  the  value  of  roads  aad 
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Msti.    The  hi^way  between  hU  s^ohghotd,  Kamakun*  and  tbe 
Imperial  city,  Ki6to,  began  in  bis  time  to  develc^  features  which 
altimatcly  entitled  it  to  be  called  one  or  the  finest  n»ds  in  the  world. 
But  after  Yoritomo's  death  the  land  became  once  more  an  armed 
camp,  io  which  the  n'val  barons  discouraged  travel  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  domains.     Not   until   the  Tokugawa   family 
obtained  mfhtary  control  of  the  whole  empire  (1603J,  and,  fixing  its 
capital  at  Yedo,  required  the  feudal  chiefs  to  reside  there  every 
second  year,  did  the  problem  of  roads  and  post -stations  force  itself 
once  more  on  official  attention.     Regulations  were   now  atrictlv 
enfoaed,  fixing  the  number  of  horses  and  carriers  available  at  each 
station,  the  loads  to  be  carried  by  them  and  their  charges,  as  well  as 
the  transport  services  that  each  feudal  chief  was  entitled  to  demand 
and  thc_  fees  he  had  to  pay  in  return.     Tolerable  hostelrics  now  came 
into  existence,  but  they  furnished  only  shelter,  fuel  and  the  coarsest 
kind  of  food.     By  degrees,  however,  the  progresses  of  the  feudal 
chiefs  to  and  from  Ycdlo,  which  at  first  were  simple  and  economical, 
developed  features  of  competitive  magnificence,  and  the  importance 
of  good    roads   and   suitable   accommodation   received   increased 
attention.    This  found  expression  in  practice  in  1663.    A  system 
mcwe  elaborate  than  anythmg  antecedent  was  then  introduced  under 
the  name  of  *'  flying  transport."    Three  kinds  of  couriers  operated. 
The  first  class  were  in  the  direct  employment  of  the  shogunate. 
They  carried  official  messages  between  Vcdo  and  Oiaka — a  distance 
<rf  348  miles — in  four  days  bjr  meinis  of  a  well  or|:anized  system  of 
relays.     The  second  class  maintalmd  communications  between  the 
fiefs  and  the  Tokugawa  court  as  wdl  as  their  own  families  in  Vcdo, 
for  in  the  alternate  years  of_a  feudatory's  compulsory  residence  in 
that  city  his  family  had  to  live  there.    The  third  class  were  main- 
tained by  a  syndicate  of  13  merchants  as  a  private  enterprise  for 
transmitting  letters  between  the  three  great  cities  of  Kioto,  O^aka 
and  Yedo  and  intervening  places.    This  syndicate  did  not  undertake 
(o  deliver  a  letter  direct  to  an  addressee.     The  method  pursued 
was  to  expose  letters  and  parcels  at  fixed  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  destination,  leaving  tnc  addressees  to  discover  for  themscWes 
that  such  things  had  arrived.     Imperfect  as  this  system  was,  it 
represented  a  great  advance  from  the  conditiotis  in  medieval 
times. 

The  nation  does  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  the  deficiencies  of 
the  syndicate's  service,  sup[>lcmcnted  as  it  was  by  a  network  of 
waterways  which  greatly  increased  thb  facilities  for  transport. 
.Vtcr  the  cessation  of  civilwars  under  the  sway  of  the  Tokugawa,  the 
building  ancf  improvement  of  roads  went  on  steadily.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  indeed,  that  when  Japan  opened  her  doors  to  foreigners 
in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  she  possessed  a  system  of  roads 
some  o(  which  bore  striking  testimony  to  her  medieval  greatness. 
_.  '  The  most  remarl^ble  was  the  TskaidO  (eastern-seaway}, 

nlmUL  •**  called  because  it  ran  eastward  along  the  coastirom 
/ouMft  Kioto.  This^eat  highway,  345  m.  long,  connected  Osaka 
and  Kioto  with  Yedo.  "fhe  date  of  its  construction  is  not  recorded, 
but  it  certainly  undcrwcnC  signal  improvement  in  the  I3th  and  13th 
centuries,  and  during  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  Tokugawa  sway 
in  Yedo.  A  wide,  well-made  and  well-kept  avenue,  it  was  lined 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length  by  giant  pine-trees,  render- 
ing it  the  most  picturesque  highway  in  the  world.  lyeyasu,  the 
founder  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty  of  shOguns,  directed  that  his 
body  should  be  interred  at  Nikk5,  a  place  of  exceptional  beauty, 
consecrated  eight  hundred  years  previously.  This  meant  an  extcn- 
sioo  of  the  T6lcaidO  (under  a  different  name)  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
otathwanj,  for  the  magnificent  shrines  erected  then  at  NikkO  and 
the  periodical  ceremonies  thenceforth  performed  there  demanded  a 
correspondingly  fine  avenue  of  approach.  The  original  TokaidO 
was  taken  for  model,  and  Yedo  ana  NikkO  were  joined  by  a  highway 
flanked  by  rows  of  cryptomcria.  Second  only  to  the  TGkaidO  is 
--^  the   Nakasendo   (mid-mountain  road),  which  also  was 

?? ^  constructed  to  join  Ki6to  with  Yedo,  but  follows  an 

^'^'***^  inland  course  through  the  provinces  of  Yamashiro, 
Omi.  MIno,  ShlnshQ.  K5uuke  and  Musashi.  Its  length  is  340  m., 
and  though  not  flanked  by  trees  or  possessing  so  good  a  bed  as  the 
T6kaid0»  it  is  nevertheless  a  sufficiently  remarkable,  highway.  A 
f-^  third   road,  the  Oshukaidd  runs  northward  from  Yedo 

J?f-.  -.^  (now  T6ky6)  to  Aomori  on  the  extreme  north  of  the 
'■"■""  main   island,  a  distance  of  445  m.,  and  several  lesser 
highways  give  access  to  other  r^ions. 

The  question  of  road  superintendence  received  early  attention 
from  the  government  of  the  restoration.  At  a  general  assembly 
Mo^trm  *^  local  prefect*  held  at  TOkyO  In  June  1875  it  was 
Sufigfo  decided  to  classify  tbe  different  roads  throughout  the 
imimmmn  empire,  and  to  determine  the  several  sources  from 
•i^itadM  ^liich  the  sums  necessary  for  their  maintenance  and 
fepaj'r  should  be  drawn.  After  several  days'  discussion  all  roads 
were  eventually  ranged  under  one  or  other  of  the  following 
beads: — 

I.  National  roads,  consisting  of — 

Cla«B  I.  Roads  leading  from  T0lcy6  to  the  variout  treaty 
ports. 
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Class  a.  Roads  leading  from  TSky6  to  the  ancestral  shrines 
in  tbe  ^Movioce  of  IsE,  ana  also  to  the  dties  or  to 
military  stations. 

Class  3.  Roads  leading  from  T5ky6  to  theprefc^tural  offices, 
and  those  formmg  the  tines  of  connexion  between 
cities  and  military  stations. 

II.  Prefectufat  roads,  consisting  of— 
Class  i.  Roads  connecting  different  prefectures,  or  leading 

from  military  stations  to  their  outposts. 
Class  2.  Roads  connecting  the  head  offices  of  cities  and 

prefectures  with  their  branch  offices. 
Class  3.  Roads  connecting  noted  localities  with  the  chief 

town  of  such  neighbourhoods,  or  leading  to  seaports 

convenient  of  access.  ' 

III.  Village  roads,  consistinfc  of — 
Class    I.  Roads    passmg , through    several    localities    in 

saccessuMi,  .or  merely  leading  from  one  locality  to 

another. 
Class  2.  Roads  specially  constructed  for  the  convenience 

of   irrigation,   pasturage,    mines,   factories.   Ac,    in 

accordance  with  measures  determined  by  the  people 

of  the  locality. 
Class  3.   Roads  constructed   for   the   benefit   of  Shiotft 

shrines,  Buddhist  temples,  or  to  facilitate  the  culti> 

vation  of  rice-fields  and  arable  land. 

Of  the  above  three  headings,  it  was  decided  that  all  national 
roads  should  be  maintained  at  the  national  expense,  the  regu- 
lations for  their  up-keep  being  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  prefec- 
tures along  the  line  of  route,  and  the  cost  incurred  being  paid 
from  the  Imperial  treasury.  Prefectural  roads  are  maintained 
by  a  joint  contribution  from  the  government  and  from  the  par- 
ticular prefecture,  each  paying  one-half  of  the  sum  needed. 
Village  roads,  being  for  the  convenience  of  local  districts  alone, 
are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  such  districts  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  corresponding  prefecture.  The  width  of 
national  roads  was  determined  at  43  ft.  for  dass  i,  36  ft  for  class 
2,  and  30  ft.  for  class  3;  the  prefectural  roads  were  to  be  from 
34  to  30  ft.,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  village  roads  were  optional, 
according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

The  vehideschiefly  employed  In  ante-Meijrdays  were  ox<arrtage8. 
norimono,  kago  and  carts  drawn  by  band.  Ox-carriages  were  lued 
only  by  people  of  the  highest  rank.  They  were  often  ve^*«. 
constructed  of  rich  lacquer;  the  curtains  suspended  in  ■«■*■* 
front  were  of  the  finest  bamboo  workmanship,  with  thick  cordsand 
tassels  of  plaited  silk,  and  the  draught  animal,  an  ox  of  handsome 
oroportions,  was  brilliantly  caparisoned.  The  care  and  expense 
lavished  upon  these  highly  ornate  structures  would  have  been  deemed 
extravagant  even  in  medieval  Europe.  They  have  passed  entirely 
out  of  use,  and  are  now  to  be  seen  m  museums  only,  but  the  type 
still  exists  in  China.  The  norimono  resembled  a  miniature  house 
slung  by  its  roof-ridge  from  a  massive  pole  which  projected  at  either 
end  sumciently  to  admit  the  shoulders  of  a  carrier.  It,  too,  was 
frequently  of  very  ornamental  nature  and  served  to  carry  aristocrats 
or  oflicials  of  high  position.  The  kago  was  the  humblest  of  all 
conveyance  recognized  as  usable  by  the  upper  classes.  It  was  aa 
open  palanauin,  V-shaped  in  cross  section,  slung  from  a  pole  which 
rested  on  the  shoulders  of  two  bearers.  Extraordinary  skill  and 
endurance  were  shown  by  the  men  who  carried  the  norimono  and 
the  kago,  but  none  the  less  these  vehicles  were  tx)th  profoundly  un- 
comfortable. They  have  now  been  relegated  to  the  warehouses  of 
undertakers,  where  they  serve  as  bearers  lor  folks  too  poor  to  employ 
catafalques,  their  place  on  the  roads  and  in  the  streets  having  been 
completely  taken  by  the  jinrikisha,  a  two;whecIcd  _^^ 
vehicle  pulled  by  one  or  two  men  who  think'  nothing  2^*^*- 
of  running  20  m.  at  the  rate  of  6  m.  an  hour.  The  •*'•'""■■• 
jinrikisha  was  devised  by  a  Japanese  in  18^0,  and  since  then  It  has 
come  into  use  throughout  the  whole  of  A^  eastward  of  the  Sues 
Canal.  Luggage,  otcourse,  could  not^be  carried  by  norimono  or 
kago.  It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  packmen,  packhorses 
or  Daggage-carts  drawn  by  men  or  horses.  All  these  still  exist  and 
are  as  useful  as  ever  withm  certain  limits.  In  the  cities  and  towns 
horses  used  as  beasts  of  burden  are  now  shod  with  iron,  but  in  rural 
<«  mountainous  districts  ttraw  shoes  are  substituted,  a  device  which 
enables  the  animals  to  traverse  rocky  or  precipitous  roads  with 
safety. 

Railways. — ^It  Is  easy  to  understand  that  an  enterprise  like 

railway  construction,  requiring  a  great  outlay  of  capital  with 
returns  long  delayed,  did  not  at  first  commend  itself  to  the  Jap- 
anese, who  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  co-operation  as  a 
factor  of  business  organization.  Moreover,  long  habituated  to 
snail-like  modes  of  travel,  the  pe(^Ie  did  not  rapidly  appreciate 
the  celerity  of  the  locomotive.  Neither  the  ox-cart,  the  norimonot 
nor  (he  kago  cq  vered  a  daily  distance  of  over  30  m.  on  the  average. 
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uid  the  packhone  wu  even  slower.  Anud  inch  conditions  the 
idea  of  railways  would  have  been  slow  to  gerimnate  had  not  a 
catastrophe  furnished  some  impetus.  In  1869  a  rice-famine 
occurred  in  the  southern  island,  KiQshltl,  and  while  the  cereal 
was  procurable  abundantly  in  the  northern  provinces,  people  in 
the  south  perished  of  hunger  owing  to  lack  of  transport  facilities. 
Sir  Harry  Parkes,  British  representative  in  TdkyH,  seized  this 
occasion  to  urge  the  construction  of  railways.  Ito  and  Okuma, 
then  influential  members  of  the  government,  at  once  recognixed 
the  wisdom  of  his  advice.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  loan 
of  a  million  sterling  in  LMidon  on  the  security  of  the  customs 
revenue,  and  English  engineers  were  engaged  to  by  a  line 
between  TdkyO  and  Yokohama  (18  m.}.  Vehement  voices  of 
opposition  were  at  once  raised  In  private  jind  official  circles  alike^ 
all  persons  engaged  in  transport  business  imagined  themselves 
threatened  with  ruin,  and  conservative  patriots  detected  loss  of 
national  independence  in  a  foreign  loan.  So  fierce  was  the  an- 
tagonism that  the  military  authorities  refused  to  permit  opera- 
tions of  survey  in  the  southern  suburb  of  Tdkyd,  and  the  raid 
had  to  be  laid  on  an  embankment  constructed  in  the  sea.  Ito 
and  (%uma,  however,  never  flinched,  and  they  were  ably  sup- 
ported by  Marquis  M.  Inouye  and  M.  Maycjima.  The  latter 
published,  in  1870,  the  first  Japanese  work  on  railways,  advoca- 
ting the  building  of  lines  from  Tdkyd  to  Kidto  and  Osaka;  the 
former,  appointed  superintendent  of  the  lines,  hel^  that  post  for 
30  years,  and  is  Justly  spoken  of.  as  "  the  father  of  Japanese 
railways.** 

September  187a  saw  the  first  official  opening  of  a  railway  [ihe 
TOlcyd- Yokohama  line)  in  Japan,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by 
the  emperor  himsdf,  a  meaiure  which  effectually  »lcnccd  all  further 
opposiuoo.  Eight  years  from  the  time  of  turning  the  first  sod  saw 
71  m.  of  roadopcn  to  traflk,  the  northern  section  being  that  between 
T6kyA  and  Yokohama,  and  the  southern  that  between  KiOto  and 
Kobe.  A  period  of  interruption  now  ensued,  owing  to  domestic 
troaUes  and  foreign  complications,  and  when,  in  xSjk,  the  govern- 
ment was  able  to  devote  attention  once  again  to  railway  problems, 
it  found  the  treasury  empty.  Then  for  the  first  time  a  public  works 
loan  was  floated  in  the  home  market,  and  about  {300,000  of  the 
total  thus  <^KaiDed  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  railway  bureau, 
which  at  once  undertook  the  building  of  a  road  from  Kidto  to  the 
shore  of  Lake  Biwa,  a  work  memorable  as  the  first  line  built  in  Japan 
without  foreign  assistance.^  .During  all  this  time  private  enterprise 
had  remained  wholly  inactive  in  the  matter  of  railways,  and  it 
became  a  matter  of  importance  to  rouse  the  people  from  this  apathetic 
attitude.  For  the  ordinary  process  of  organizing  a  joint-stock 
company  and  raising  share-capital  the  nation  was  not  yet  prepared. 
But  shortly  after  the  abolition  of  feudalism  there  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  former  feudatories  state  loan-bonds  amounting 
to  some  18  millions  sterling,  which  represented  the  sum  granted  by 
the  treasury  in  commutation  of  the  revenues  formerly  accruing  to 
thfKe  men  from  their  fiefs.  Already  events  had  shown  that  the 
feudatories,  quite  devoid  of  business  experience,  were  not  unlikely 
to  diiipose  of  these  bonds  and  devote  the  proceeds  to  unsound  enter* 
prises.  Prince  Iwakura,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Meiji  statesmen, 
persuaded  the  feudatories  to  employ  a  part  of  the  bonds  as  capital 
lor  railway  construction,  and  thus  the  first  private  railway  company 
was  formed  in  Japan  under  the  name  Nippon  Msud^  kaislut  O'P^n 
railway  company),  the  treasury  guaranteeing  S*A  on  the  paid-up 
capital  for  a  period  of  15  years.  Some  time  elapsed  before  this 
example  found  followers,  but  ultimatelya  programme  was  elaborated 
and  carried  out  having  for  its  t>asts  a  grand  trunk  line  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  main  island  from  Aomori  on  the  north  to 
Shimonoscki  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  1153  m.;  and  a  continuation 
of  the  same  line  throughout  the  len^h  en  the  southern  isbnd  of 
Kifld]iQ,  from  Moji  on  the  north— which  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  strait  from  Shimonoscki— to  Kagoshima  on  the  south,  a  distance 
of  3321  m.;  as  well  as  a  line  from  Moji  to  Nagasaki,  a  distance 
of  163}  m.  Of  this  main  road  the  state  undertook  to  build  the 
central  section  (376  m.),  between  T6kyA  and  Kobe  (via  Kioto); 
the  japan  railway  compcny  undertook  the  portion  (457  m.)  north- 
ward of  TdkyO  to  Aomori;  the  SanyO  railway  company  undertook 
the  ptntton  (320  m.)  southward  of  T6ky0  to  Shimonoscki;  and  the 
KiOshifl  railway  company  undertook  the  lines  in  KiQshiQ.  The 
whole  line  is  now  in  operation.  The  first  project  was  to  carry  the 
TOkyd-KiOto  line  through  the  interior  of  the  island  so  as  to  secure 
it  against  enterprises  on  the  part  of  a  maritime  enemy.  Such 
cngiaeertng  difficulties  presented  themselves,  however,  that  the 
coast  route  was  ultimately  chosen,  and  though  the  line  through  the 


*  In  1877  there  were  lao  Ea^tsh  engmccn,  drivers  and  foremen 
in  the  service  of  the  railway  burtau.  Three  years  btcr  only  three 
Advisers  remained. 
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interior  was  subsequently  constructed*  strat^rical  consideratioai 
were  not  allowed  completely  to  govern  its  direction. 

When  this  building  of  railways  bc^n  in  Japan,  much  discusaoa 
was  uking  place  in  England  and  Indu  as  to  the  relative  advantages 
oF  the  wide  and  narrow  gauges,  and  so  strongly  did  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  latter  appealto  the  English  advisers  of  the  Japanese 
government  that  the  metre  gauge  was  chosen.  Some  fitful  effort) 
made  in  later  years  to  change  the  system  proved  unsuccessfuL  The 
lines  are  ungle.  for  the  most  part;  and  as  the  embankmeats*  the 
cuttings,  the  culverts  and  the  bridge-piers  have  not  been  constructed 
for  a  double  line,  any  change  now  would  be  very  costly.  The 
average  speed  of  passenger  trains  in  Japan  is  18  m.  an  hour,  the 
corresponding  figure  over  the  metre-^auge  roads  in  India  being 
t6  m.,  and  the  ngure  for  English  parliamentary  trairu  from  19  10 
a8  m.  British  engineers  surveyed  the  routes  for  the  first  lines  awl 
superintended  the  work  of  construction,  but  within  a  few  years  the 
Japanese  were  able  to  dispense  with  foreign  aid  altogether,  both 
in  building  and  operating  their  railways.  They  also  construct 
carriages,  wagons  and  locomotives,  ana  they  may  therefore  be 
said  to  have  become  entirely  independent  in  the  matter  of  railways, 
for  a  government  iron-foundry  at  Wakamatsu  in  KiOshifl  is  able 
to  manufacture  steel  rails. 

The  total  length  of  lines  open  for  traffic  at  the  end  of  March  1906 
was  4746  m.,  1470  m.  having  been  built  by  the  state  and  3276  by 
private  companies;  the  former  at  a  cost  of  16  millions  sterling  for 
construction  and  equipment,  and  the  tatter  at  a  cost  of  25  millioni. 
Thus  the  expenditure  by  the  state  averaged  £10.884  per  mile,  and 
that  by  private  companies,  £7631.  This  difference  is  explained  by 
the  facts  that  the  state  lines  having  been  the  pioneers,  poniona  of 
them  were  built  before  experience  had  indicated  cheap  methods; 
that  a  very  large  and  costly  foreign  staff  was  employed  on  these 
roads  in  tne  early  days,  whereas  no  such  item  appeared  in  the 
accounts  of  private  lines;  that  extensive  works  for  tne  building  of 
locomotives  and  rolling  stock  are  connected  with  the  government') 
roads,  and  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  state  to  undertake  lines  ia 
districts  presenting  exceptional  engineering  difficulties,  such  dis- 
tricts being  naturally  avoided  by  private  companies.  The  grw 
earnings  oiall  the  lines  during  the  fiscal  year  1905-1906  were  7  ntl- 
lions  sterling,  approximately,  and  the  gross  expenses  (includiiw  the 
payment  of  interest  on  loans  and  debentures)  were  under  3I  miluoas, 
BO  that  there  remained  a  net  profit  of  3)  millions,  being  at  the  n« 
of  a  little  over  81%  on  the  invested  capital.  The  facts  that  tht 
outlays  averaged  less  than  47%  of  the  gross  income,  and  that 
accidents  and  irregularities  are  not  numerous,  prove  that  Japanese 
management  in  this  kind  of  enterprise  is  efficient. 

When  the  .fiscal  year  1906-1907  opened,  the  number  of  private 
companies  was  no  less  than  36,  owning  and  operating  3276  OL  of 
railway.  To  say  that  this  represented  an  average 
of  9r  m.  per  company  is  to  con*'ey  an  over-favourable 
idea,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  19  of  the  companiet 
averaged  k»s  than  34  m.  Anything  like  efficient  co- 
operation was  impossible  in  such  circumstances,  and 
constant  complaints  were  heard  about  delays  in  transit  and  uodoe 
expense.  The  defects  of  divided  ownership  had  long  suggested  the 
expediency  of  nationalization,  but  not  until  1006  could  liie  diet  be 
induced  to  give  its  consent.  On  March  31  of^that  year,  a  railwiy 
nationalization  law  was  promulgated.  It  enacted  that,  within  ■ 
period  of  10  years  from  1906  to  191S,  the  state  should  purchase  the 
17  principal  private  roads,  which  had  a  length  of  3813  ra.,  and  whosr 
cost  of  construction  and  equipmrat  had  been  33I  millions  stcftiog. 
The  original  scheme  included  15  other  railways.  »-ith  an  agpegitr 
mileage  of  only  353  m. ;  but  th«e  were  eliminated  as  bcimpines  of 
local  interest  onlj;.  The  actual  purchase  price  of  the  17  lines  w 
calculated  at  ^  millions  stcriing  (about  doubte  their  cost  price),  on  ike 
following  basis:  (a)  An  amount  equal  to  20  times  the  sum  obuined 
by  multiplying  the  cost  of  construction  at  the  date  of  purchase  by 
the  average  ratio  o(  the  profit  to  the  cost  of  construction  during  (he 
six  business  terms  of  tne  company  from  the  second  half-year  of 
1903  to  the  first  half-year  <^  1005.  (ft}  The  amount  of  the  actaftl 
cost  of  stored  articles  convertea  according  to  current  prices  tbere<i 
into  public  loan-bonds  at  face  value,  except  in  the  cmx  of  articles 
which  had  been  purchased  with  borrowed  money.  The  govcmmeM 
agreed  to  hand  over  the  purrhase  money  withm  5  years  from  the 
date  of  the  acquisition  of  the  lines,  in  public  loan-bonds  bearing  5*« 
interest  calculated  at  their  face  value;  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed 
out  ot  tlw  net  profits  accruing  from  the  purchased  railways-  It  wai 
calculated  that  this  redemption  would  be  effected  in  a  period  of 
32  yi»rs*  after  which  the  annual  profit  accruing  to  the  state  fro* 
the  lines  wouM  be  5}  millions  steriing.  But  the  nations lixatioa 
scheme,  though  apparently  the  only  effective  method  of  linking 
together  and  co-ordinating  an  excessively  subdivided  system  of  line^ 
has  proved  a  source  of  considerable  financial  erobarrassment.  For 
when  the  state  constituted  itself  virtually  the  sole  owner  of  railvax-s, 
it  necesMrily  assumed  responsibility  for  extending  them  so  tint  they 
should  suffice  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  nation  numberiiy  some  50 
millions.  Such  extension  could  be  effected  only  by  berrowuig  money. 
Now  the  government  was  pledged  by  the  diet  in  191^  toaa  cxpem* 
ture  of  I  il  millions  (spread  over  8  years)  for  extemling  the  old  Male 
system  of  roads,  and  an  expenditure  of  6}  millions  (spread  over  is 
yan)  for  improving  them.     But  from  the  beginning  of  that  year,  a 
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period  of  extnnie  commcrcUI  and  financial  depression  set  in,  and 
ebe  treasury  had  to  postpone  all  recourae  to  loans  for  whatever 
purpose,  ao  that  railway  progress  was  completely  checked  in  the 
teld  alike  of  the  original  and  the  acquired  state  fines.  Moreover, 
•11  securitiea  underwent  such  sharp  depreciation  that,  on  the  one 
band,  the  government  hesitated  to  hand  over  the  bonds  representing 
the  purchase- prure  of  the  railways,  lest  such  an  addition  to  the 
volume  of  stocks  should  canse  further  depfvciat ion,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  former  owners  of  the  nationalized  lines  found  the  character  of 
their  bari^in  greatly  changed.  In  these  circumstances  the  govern- 
ment decided  to  take  a  strong  step,  namely,  to  place  the  whole  of 
the  railways  owned  by  it — the  original  state  lines  as  well  as  those 
oationalixed — in  an  account  independent  of  the  regular  budget,  and 
to  devote  their  entire  proSts  to  works  of  extension  and  improve- 
mcnt,  supplementing  the  cinount  with  loans  from  the  treasury  when 
necessary. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  war  of  1904-5  Japan,  with  China's  consent, 
acquired  from  Russia  the  lease  atthe  portion  of  the  South-Manchuria 
railway    (see  Manchuria)   between   Kwang-chcng-tsze 

i Chang-Chun)  on  the  north  and  Tairen  (Dalny),  Port 
Arthur  and  Nhichwang  on  the  south— a  total  leneth 
of  470  m.  At  the  close  of  1906  this  road  was  handed 
over  to  a  joint-stock  company  with  a  cai^ital  of  30  millions  sterling, 
the  government  contributing  10  intllions  m  the  form  of  the  road  and 
Us  associated  properties:  the  public  subscribing  2  millions,  and  the 
company  being  entitled  to  issue  debentures  to  the  extent  of  8  millions, 
the  principal  and  interest  of  these  debentures  being  officially  guar- 
anteed- Four  millions'  worth  of  debentures  were  issued  in  London 
in  1907  and  4  millions  in  IQ08.  This  company's  programme  is  not 
limited  to  operating  the  railway.  It  also  works  coal-nelds  at  Ycntai 
and  Fushun;  has  a  line  of  steamers  plying  between  Tairen  and 
Shanghai;  and  engages  in  enterprises  of  electricity,  warehousing 
and  the  management  of  houses  and  lands  within  zones  50  li  (17  m.) 
wide  on  either  side  of  the  line.  The  government  guarantees  6% 
ioterest  on  the  capital  paid  up  by  the  general  public. 

Not  until  1905  did  Japan  come  into  possession  of  an  electpc 
rulway.  It  was  a  short  line  of  8  ^.,  built  in  KiSto  for  the  purposes 
c^  a  domestic  exhibition  held  in  tha£  city.  Thence- 
forth this  class  of  enterprise  grew  ^tcadily  in  favour, 
so  that,  in  1907,  there  were  16  comffanics  with  an 
^gregate  capital  of  8  millions  sterling,  having  165  m.  open  to  traffic 
and  77  m.  under  construction.  Fifteen  other  companies  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  3  millions  had  also  obtained  charters.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  Tfikyd  railway  company,  with  a  subscribed 
capiul  of  6  millions  (2\  paid  up),  90)  m.  of  line  open  and  149  m. 
under  construction.  In  1907  it  carried  153  million  passengers,  and 
its  net  earnings  were  £300,000.  - 

The  traditional  story  of  prehistoric  Japan  indicates  that  (he 
first  recorded  emperor  was  an  over-sea  invader,  whose  followers 

must  therefore  have  possessed  some  knowledge  of 
*J^"*  shtp-building  and  -navigation.  But  in  what  kind  of 
t^iomi^     c^*f*  '***y  sailed  and  how  they  handled  them,  there  is 

nothing  to  show  clearly.  Nine  centuries  later,  but  still 
$00  years  before  the  era  of  surviving  written  annals,  an  empress 
is  said  to  have  invaded  Korea,  embarking  her  forces  at  Kobe 
(then  called  Takekura)  in  500  vessels.  In  the  middle  of  the  6th 
century  we  read  of  a  general  named  Abc-no-hirafu  who  led  a 
flotilla  up  the  Amur  river  to  the  invasion  of  Manchuria  (then 
called  Shukushin).  All  these  things  show  that  the  Japanese 
of  the  earliest  era  navigated  the  high  sea  with  some  skill,  and  at 
later  dates  down  to  medieval  timek  they  are  found  occasionally 
sending  forces  to  Korea  and  constantly  visiting  China  in  vessels 
which  seem  to  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
voyage.  The  x6th  century  was  a  period  of  maritime  activity 
so  marked  that,  bad  not  artificial  checks  been  applied,  the  Japan- 
ese, in  all  probability,  would  have  obtained  partial  command  of 
Far-Eastern  waters.  They  invaded  Korea;  their  corsairs  harried 
the  coasts  of  China;  two  hundred  of  their  vessels,  sailing  under 
authority  of  the  TaikO's  vermilion  seal,  visited  Siam,  Luzon, 
Cochin  China  and  Anoam,  and  they  built  ships  in  European 
style  which  crossed  the  Pacific  to  Acapulco.  But  this  spirit  of 
adventure  was  chilled  at  the  close  of  the  i6th  century  and  early 
in  the  xyth,  when  events  connected  with  the  propagation  of 
Christiaoity  taught  the  Japanese  to  believe  that  national 
safety  could  not  be  secured  without  international  isolation.  In 
1638  the  ports  were  dosed  to  all  foreign  ships  except  those  flying 
the  flag  of  Holland  or  of  China,  and  a  strictly  enforced  edict 
forbade  the  buildingof  any  vessel  having  a  capacity  of  more  than 
Soo  ioku  ( I  so  tons)  or  constructed  for  purposes  of  ocean  naviga- 
tion.   Thenceforth,  with  rare  cxcepltoas,  Japanese  craft  confined 
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themselves  to  the  cootwise  tnde,  Occaa-going  enterprise 
ceased  altogether. 

Things  remained  thus  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
when  a  growing  knowledge  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  West 
warned  the  Toiiugawa  administration  that  continued  isolation 
would  be  suicidal.  In  1853  the  law  prohibiting  the  construction 
of  sea-going  ships  was  revoked  and  the  Yedo  government  built 
at  Utaga  a  sailing  vessel  of  European  type  aptly  called  the 
"  Phoenix  "  ("  Howo  Maru  ")■  Just  243  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty  constructed  Japan's  first 
ship  after  a  Xorcign  model,  with  the  aid  of  an  English  pilot,  Will 
Adams.  In  1853  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry  made  his  appearance, 
and  thenceforth  everything  conspired  to  push  Japan  along  the 
new  path.  The  Dutch,  who  had  been  proximately  responsible 
for  the  adoption  of  the  seclusion  policy  inthe  i7thcentury,now 
took  a  prominent  part  in  promoting  a  liberal  view.  They  sent 
to  the  Tokugawa  a  present  of  a  man-of-war  and  urged  the  vital 
necessity  of  equipping  the  country  with  a  navy.  Then  followed 
the  establishment  of  a  naval  college  at  Tsukiji  in  Yedo,  the 
building  of  iron-worlcs  at  Nagasaki,  and  the  construction  at 
Yokosuka  of  a  dockyard  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
enterprises  of  its  kind  in  the  East.  This  last  undertaking  bore 
witness  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Tokugawa  rulers,  for  they  reso- 
lutely carried  it  to  completion  during  the  throes  of  a  revolution 
which  involved  the  downfall  of  their  dynasty.  Their  encourage- 
ment of  maritime  enterprise  had  borne  fruit,  for  when,  in  1867, 
they  restored  the  administration  to  the  Imperial  court,  44 
ocean-going  ships  were  found  among  their  possessions  and  94 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  feudatories,  a  steamer  and  ao  sailing 
vessels  having  been  constructed  in  Japan  and  the  rest  purchased 
abroad. 

If  the  Tokugawa  had  been  energetic  in  this  respect,  the  new 
government  was  still  more  so.  It  caused  the  various  maritime 
carriers  to  amalgamate  into  one  association  called  the  ffippon- 
koku  yubinjokiscK  kaisha  (Mail  SS.  Company  of  Japan),  to  which 
were  transferred,  free  of  charge,  the  steamers,  previously  the 
property  of  the  Tokugawa  or  the  feudatories,  and  a  substantial 
subsidy  was  granted  by  the  state.  This,  the  first  steamship  com- 
pany ever  organized  in  Japan,  remained  in  existence  only  four 
years.  Defective  management  and  incapacity  to  compete  with 
foreign-owned  vessels  plying  between  the  open  ports  caused  its 
downfall  (1875).  Already,  however,  an  independent  company 
had  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Organiied  and  controlled  by  a 
man  (Iwasaki  Yataro)  of  exceptional  enterprise  and  business 
faculty,  this  mitsubishi  kaisha  (three  Idzenge  company,  so  called 
from  the  design  on  its  flag),  working  with  steamers  chartered 
from  the  former  feudatory  of  Tosa,  to  which  clan  Iwasaki 
belonged,  proved  a  success  from  the  outset,  and  grew  with  each 
vicissitude  of  the  stale.  For  when  (1874)  the  Meiji  government's 
first  complications  with  a  foreign  country- necessitated  the  des- 
patch of  a  military  expedition  to  Formosa,  the  administration 
had  to  purchase  63  foreign  steamers  for  transport  purposes,  and 
these  were  subsequently  transferred  to  the  mitsubishi  company 
together  with  all  the  vessels  (17)  hitherto  in  the  possession  of 
the  Mall  SS.  Company,  the  Treasury  further  granting  to  the 
mitsubishi  a  subsidy  of  £50,000  annually.  Shortly  aft.erwards 
it  was  decided  to  purchase  a  service  maintained  by  the  Pacific 
Mail  SS.  Company  with  4  steamers  between  Yokohatna  and 
Shanghai,  and  money  for  the  purpose  having  been  lent  by  the 
slate  to  the  mitsubishi,  Japan's  first  line  of  steamers  to  a  foreign 
country  was  firmly  established,  just  30  years  after  the  law. 
interdicting  the  construction  of  ocean-going, vessels  had  been) 
rescinded./ 

The  next  memorable  event  in  this  chapter  of  history  occurred  in 
'  1 877.  when  the  Satsuma  clan,  eminently  the  most  powerful  and  most 
warlike  among  all  the  former  feudatories,  took  the_  field  in  open 
rebellion.  For  a  time  the  fate  of  the  government  hung  in  the  balance, 
and  only  by  a  flanking  movement  over-sea  was  thereocllion  crushed. 
This  strategy  compelled  the  purchase  of  10  foreign  steamers,  and 
these  too  were  subsequently  handed  over  to  the  mitsubishi  company, 
which,  in  1880,  fonna  itsell  possessed  of  33  ships  aggregating  25,600 
tons,  whereas  all  the  other  vessels  of  foieign  type  in  the  country 
touUed  only  27  with  a  tonnage  of  6500.    It  had  now  faeooaw 
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apparent  that  the  country  conid  not  hope  to  meet  emerfendn  which 
might  at  any  moment  ariic,  especially  in  connexion  with  Korean 
affain,  unten  the  development  of  the  mercantile  marine  proceeded 
more  rapidly.  Therefore  in  1881  the  formation  of  a  new  company 
was  officially  promoted.  It  had  the  name  of  the  kyddd  unyu  kaiska 
(Union  Transport  Company) ;  itsca^Htal  was  about  a  million  stertins ; 
it  reonved  a  Larse  subsdy  from  the  state,  and  its  chief  purpose  was 
to  provide  vessels  for  military  uses  and  as  commerce-carriers. 
Japan  had  now  definitely  embraced  the  policy  of  entrusting  to 

gnvate  companies  rather  than  to  the  state  the  duty  of  acquiring  a 
eet  of  vessels  capable  of  serving  as  transports  or  auxiliary  cruisers 
in  time  of  war.  But  there  was  now  seen  the  curious  spectacle  of 
two  companies  (the  Mitsubishi  and  the  Union  Transport)  com- 
peting in  the  same  waters  and  both  subsidized  by  the  treasury. 
After  this  had  gone  on  for  four  years,  the  two  companies  were  amal- 
gamated (1685)  into  the  Nippon  yusen  kaiska  (Japan  Mail  SS.  Com- 
pany) with  a  capital  of  £1,100,000  and  an  annual  subsidy  of  £8A^xM. 
nxcd  on  the  basis  of  8%  of  the  capital.  Another  company  had 
come  into  existence  a  few  months  earlier.  Its  fleet  consisted  of 
100  small  steamers,  totalling  10,000  tons,  which  had  hitherto  been 
competing  in  the  Inland  Sea. 

Japan  now  possessed  a  substantial  mercantile  marine,  the  rate  of 
whose  development  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures: — 
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37,000  tons  at  home  and  bought  177.^00  abroad,  eo  tiMt  the  net 
increase  to  her  mercantile  fleet  of  steamers  was  I3i},000  tons.  The 
folloWh«g  table  shows  the  growth  of  her  marioe  dunnf  the  ten  yef* 
ending  1907: — 


Steamers.  Sailing  Vessels.           Totals. 

Nwibcr,     Tofu.  Knaiber.    ToniL  Knnhcr.   Teas. 

.     M      15498  "     "-•    3454  ••       46     «7.95» 

.  64^    122,300  ..  760     46,065  ..  1432    168,365 


Year. 

1870  . 
1893  . 

Nevertheless,  only  33  %  of  the  exports  and  imports  was  transported 
in  Japanese  bottoms  in  1892,  whereas  foreign  sceamen  took  77%. 
This  discrepancy  was  one  ol  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  fine  session 
of  the  diet,  but  a  bill  presented  by  the  government  for  encouraging 
navigation  failed  to  obtain  parliamentary  consent,  and  in  1893  the 
Japan  Mail  SS.  Company,  without  waiting  for  state  assistance, 
opened  a  reguUr  service  to  Bombay  maintyfor  the  purpose  of  carrying 
raw  cotton  from  India  to  supply  the  spinning  industry  which  had  now 
assumed  great  importance  in  Japan.  Thus  the  rising  sun  fla^  flew 
for  the  first  time  out»de  Far-Eastern  waters.  Almost  immediately 
after  the  establishment  of  this  line,  Japan  had  to  engage  in  war  with 
China,  which  entailed  the  dcsfiatch  of  some  two  hundred  thousand 
men  to  the  Neighbouring  continent  and  their  maintenance  there 
for  more  than  a  year.  Allthc  country's  available  shipping  resources 
di(f  not  suffice  for  this  task.  Additional  vessels  had  to  be  purchased 
or  chartered,  and  thus,  by  the  beginning  of  1896,  the  mercantile 
marine  of  Japan  had  grown  to  809  steamers  of  373,588  tons,  while 
the  sailing  vessels  had  diminished  to  644  of  44,000  tons. 

In  1897  there  occurred  an  event  destined  to  exercise  a  potent 
influence  on  the  fortunes  not  only  of  Japan  herself  but  also  of  her 
mercantile  marine.  No  sooner  had  she  exchanged  with  China 
ratifications  of  a  trcatv  of  peace  which  seemed  to  prelude  a  long 
period  of  tranautllity,  than  Russia,  Ckrrmany  and  France  ordered  her 
to  restore  all  the  continental  territory  ccdetl  to  her  by  Clhina.  Japan 
then  recognized  that  her  hope  of  peace  was  delusive,  and  that  she 
must  be  prepared  to  engage  in  a  struggle  incomparably  more  serious 
than  the  one  from  which  she  had  just  cmervcd.  Determined  that 
when  the  crucial  moment  came  she  should  not  be  found  without  ample 
means  lor  transporting  her  armies,  the  government,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prince  Ilo  and  with  the  consent  of  the  diet,  enacted, 
in  March  1896  laws  liberally  encouraging  ship-building  and  naviga* 
tlon.  Under  the  navigation  law  "any  Japanese  subject  or  any 
commercial  company  whose  partners  or  shareholders  were  all  Japan- 
ese subjects,  engaged  in  carrying  passengers  and  cargo  between 
Japan  and  foreign  countries  or  between  foreign  ports,  in  their  own 
wsscls,  which  must  be  of  at  least  1000  tons  and  registered  in  the 
shipping  list  of  the  Empire,  became  entitled  to  luinidics  propor- 
tionate to  the  distance  run  and  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  ;  and 
under  the  ship-building  law,  bounties  were  granted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  iron  or  steel  vessels  of  not  less  than  700  tons  gross  by  any 
Japanese  subject  or  any  commercial  company  whose  partners  and 
shareholders  were  all  Japanese.  The  effect  of  this  legislation 
was  marked.  In  the  period  of  six  years  ended  1902.  no  less  than  835 
vessels  of  455.000  tons  were  addeo  to  the  mercantile  marine,  and  the 
treasury  found  itself  paying  encouragement  money  which  totalled 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually.  Ship-building  underwent 
remarkable  dc\'elopmcnt.  Thus,  while  in  1870  only  a  steamers 
aggregating  57  tons  had  been  constructed  in  Japanese  yards,  53 
steamers  totalling  5380  tons  and  193  sailing  vessels  of  17,873  tons 
were  launched  in  1900.  By  the  year  1907  Japan  had  3i6  private 
ship  yards  and  42  private  docks,*  and  while  the  government  yards 
were  able  to  build  first -class  line-of-battlc  ships  w  the  largest  b«, 
the  private  docks  were  turning  out  steamers  of  9000  tons  burden. 
When  war  broke  out  with  Rusua  in  1904,  Japan  had  567,000  tons 
of  steam  shipping,  but  that  stupendous  struggle  obliged  her  to 
materially  augment  even  this  great  total.  In  operations  connected 
with  the  war  she  lost  71,000  tons,  but  on  the  other  hand,  she  built 


■  The  largest  is  the  mitsubishi  at  Nagasaki.  It  has  a  length  of 
722  ft.  Next  stands  the  kawasaki  at  Kobe,  and  in  the  third  place 
la  the  uraga. 
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With  renrd  to  the  development  of  •hip-biiiMing  in  Japanoe 
yards  the  foltowing  figure,  convey  infonnation:— 

NUHBBM  or  VeSSSLS  BtllLT   IH  JaFAH  AMD  NOMBCIS 

Purchased  Abroad 
Built  in  Japan.  Purchaicd  abroad. 

Steamer*;  Sailing  Veaxli.  Stcamera.    Sailing  Vesiels. 
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In  the  building  of  iron  and  steel  ships  the  Japanese  are  obliged 
to  import  much  of  the  material  used,  but  a  large  steel-foundry  has 
been  established  under  government  auspices  at  Wakamatsu  la 
KiQshiO,  that  position  having  been  chcMen  on  account  of  comparative 
proximity  to  the  Taiya  iron  mine  in  China,  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  iron  ore  used  (or  the  foundry  is  procured. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  the  mercantile  marine  there 
has  been  a  marked  development  in  the  number  of  licensed  marioers; 
that  is  to  say,  seamen  registered  by  the  government  smammm. 
as  having  passed  the  examination  prescribed  by  law.  •* 

In  1876  there  were  only  4  Japanese  subjects  who  satisfied  that 
definition  as  against  74  duly  qualified  foreigners  holding  responsible 
positions.  In  1895  the  numbers  were  4135  Japanese  and  835 
loreigncrs,  and  ten  years  later  the  corresponding  figures  were  16,886 
and  349  respectively.  In  1904  the  ordinary  teamen  of  the  mercan- 
tile marine  totalled  202,710. 

There  are  in  Japan  various  inttUutions  where  the  theory  and 
practice  of  navigation  are  taught.  The  principal  of  these  ts  the 
Tdkyd  shdsen  gaiki  (TOkyfl  mercantile  marine  college,  m^^  f^  ^- 
established  in  1875),  where  some  600  of  the  men  nowTJ^SflTr 
serving  as  officers  and  cnBinccrs  have  graduated.  Well  **"■"*• 
equipped  colleges  exist  also  in  seven  other  f^cea,  aU  having  beea 
established  with  official  co-operation.  Mention  must  be  made  a( 
a  mariners'  assistance  association  ikaiin  ekitai-kai,  established  la 
1800)  which  acts  as  a  kind  of  agency  for  supplying  mariners  to  ship* 
owners,  and  of  a  distreseed  mariners*  relief  association  [suinan 
kyisai'kai)  which  has  succoured  about  a  hundred  thousand  aeamm 
since  its  establishment  in  1890. 

The  duty  of  o\'crsceing  ail  matters  relating  to  the  maritime 
carrying  trade  devolves  on  the  department  of  state  for  coramuntca-n 
tions,  and  is  dclogated  by  the  latter  to  one  of  its. 
bureaus  (the  KwoMUH-kjfoku,  or  ships  auDerintendence  'I 
bureau),  which,  again,  is  divided  into  tnrce  sections:  J^T" 
one  for  inspecting  vessels,  one  for  examining  mariners^ 
and  one  for  the  ecneral  control  of  all  shipinng  m  Japanese  watera. 
For  the  better  discharge  of  its  duties  this  bureau  parcels  out  the 
empire  into  4  districts,  having  their  headquarters  at  TdkyA,  Osaka, 
Nagasaki  and  Hakodate;  and  these  four  districts  are  in  turn  sut>- 
divided  into  18  sections,  each  having  an  o&ct  of  marine  affairs 
{kwaiji-kyoku). 

Competition  between  Japanese  and  foreign  ^ips  in  the  carriage 
of  the  country^  over-tea  trade  toon  began  to  auume  apprectaule 
dimensions.  Thus,  whereas  in  [891  the  portion  carried 
in  Japanese  bottoms  was  only  1}  millions  sterling  ' 
against  12}  millions  carried  by  foreign  vessels,  the 
corresponding  figures  in  1902  were  2oi  millions  against  t^a 
32}  millions.  In  other  words,  Japanese  steamers  carried  g^^. 
only  11%  of  the  total  trade  in  iSgi.but  thrir  share  rose 
to  39%  in  1902.  The  prospect  suB:gested  by  this  record  caused 
some  uneasiness,  which  was  not  allayed  by  observing  that  while 
the  tonnage  of  Japauaac  vettelt  in  Chinese  porta  was  only  a% 
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10  lSg6  as  compAicd  with  foreiKQ  vesaels,  the  former  figure  grew  to 
■6%  in  1902:'  while  in  Korean  ports  Japanese  steamera  almost 
monopolised  the  carrying  trade,  leaving  only  18%  to  their  foreign 
rivals,  and  even  in  Hong-Kong  the  tonnage  of  Japanese  ships 
increased  from  {%  in  1896  to  >j%  in  1900.  In  1898  Japan  stood 
eleventh  on  the  list  of  the  thirteen  principal  maritime  countries  of  the 
world,  but  in  1907  she  rose  to  the  itf  th  place.  Her  principal  company, 
the  Nippon  yuaen  kaiaha,  though  established  as  lately  as  1885,  now 
ranks  ninth  in  point  of  tonnage  anwng  the  31  leading  maritime 
companies  of  the  world.  This  company  was  able  to  supply  5^  out  of 
a  total  fleet  of  307  transports  furnished  by  all  the  steamship  com- 
panies of  Japan  lor  military  and  naval  purposes  during  tne  war 
with  Russia  in  1904-5.  It  may  be  noted  in  conclusion  that  the 
development  of  Japan's  steam-shipping  during  the  live  decades 
ended  1907  was  as  loUows: — 

Tom. 

At  the  end  of  1868 17,953 

At  the  end  of  1878 63,468 

At  the  end  of  1888:     .........      197,365 

At  the  end  of  1898 648,334 

At  the  end  of  1907 1,115,880 

There  are  33  ports  in  Japan  open  as  places  of  call  for  foreign 
'steamers.    Their  names  with  the  dates  of  their  open- 
ing are  as  follow: — 

Name.                            Date  of  Opening.  Situation. 

Yokoham* 1859  Main  Island. 

Kobe 1868  do. 

Niigata 1867  do. 

Osaka 1899  do. 

Yokkaichi do.  do. 

Shimonoscki do.  ,do. 

Itozaki do.  do. 

Taketoyo do.  do. 

Shimtcu '     .     .  do.  do. 

Tsuniga do.  do. 

Nanao do.  do. 

Fuahika do.  do. 

Sakai        do.  do. 

Hamada        do.  do. 

Miyazu do.  do. 

Aomori 1906  do. 

Nagasaki 1859  KiflshiO. 

Moii         1899  do. 

Hakata do,  do. 

Karatsu do.  do. 

Kuchinotsu do.  do. 

Misumi do.  do. 

Suminoye 1906  do. 

liuhara 1899  Tsushima. 

Sasuna do.  do. 

Sbikami do.  do. 

Nafa         do.  Ridkia. 

Otaru do.  Yezo. 

Knahiro do.  do. 

Mororan do.  do- 
Hakodate      1865  do. 

Kelung 1899  Formosa. 

Tamsui     .     .     °.     .     .     .     .  do.  do. 

Takosr do.  do. 

Anping da  do. 
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Emigration. — Characteristic  of  the  Japanese  is  a  spirit  of 
advetiture:  they  readily  emigrate  to  foreign  countries  if  any 
inducement  offers.  A  strong  disposition  to  exclude  them  has 
displayed  itself  in  the  United  Slates  o{  America,  in  Australasia 
and  in  British  Columbia,  and  it  is  evident  that,  since  one  nation 
cannot  force  its  society  on  another  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
this  anti-Asiatic  prejudice  will  have  to  be  respected,  though  it 
has  its  origin  in  nothing  more  respectable  than  the  jealousy  of 
the  labouring  classes.  One  result  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Japanese  emigrating  to  Korea,  Manchuria  and  S.  America. 
The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  residing  at  various  places 
outside  Japan.in  1904  and  1906  respectively. — 

Number  in  Number  io 

Place.                           1904.  1906. 

China 9.4'7  37.«»6 

Korea 31,093  100,000 

Manchuria —  43.'»i 

Hong-Kong 600  756 

Singapore •    i,39»  '^»* 

British  India 413  IJO 

Europe 183  697 


1899- 

1906. 

1,196 

1.650 

3,013 

»,IS5 

ii 

an 

53» 

670 

6J73 

13,435 

188 

»54 

Number  in  Number  in 

Place.  1904-  1906. 

United  States  of  America        .     .  33,849  130,338 

Canada 3,838  5,088 

Mexico    , 456  1,394 

S.  America          1,496  3,500 

Philippines 3,653  3,185 

Hawaii 65,008  64,319 

Australasia 7I1I39  '       3f374 

Forti[H  Residnts. — The  number  of  foreigners  residing  in 
Japan  and  their  nationalities  in  1889,  1899  and  1906,  respec- 
tively, were  as  follow: — 

1889. 
Americana     ....      899 

British 1,701 

Russians 63 

French J35 

Portuguese    ....       log 

Germans 550 

Chinese 4,975 

Koreans 8 

There  are  also  small  numbers  of  Dutch,  Peruvians,  Belgians, 
Swiss,  Italians,  Danes,  Swedes,  Austiians,  Hungarians,  &c. 
This  slow  growth  of  the  foreign  residents  is  remarkable  when 
contrasted  with  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  the  country's  foreign 
trade,  which  constitutes  their  main  business,  grew  in  the  same 
period  from  t3)  millions  sterling  to  93  millions. 

Poils  arid  Tdegraphs. — The  government  of  the  Restoration 
did  not  wait  for  the  complete  abolition  of  feudalism  before 
organizing  a  new  system  of  posts  in  accordance  with  modem 
needs.  At  first,  letters  only  were  carried,  bnt  before  the  close 
of  1871  the  service  was  extended  so  as  to  include  newspapers, 
printed  matter,  books  and  commercial  samples,  while  the  area 
was  extended  so  as  to  embrace  all  important  towns  between 
Hakodate  in  the  northern  island  of  Yexo  and  Nagasaki  in  the 
southern  island  of  KiOshia..  Two  years  later  this  field  was 
closed  to  private  enterprise,  the  state  assuming  sole  charge  of 
the  business.  A  few  years  later  saw  Japan  in  possession  of  an 
organization  comparable  in  every  respect  with  the  systems 
existing  in  Europe.  In  1893  a  foreign  service  was  added. 
Whereas  in  1871  the  number  of  post-offices  throughout  the 
eltipire  was  only  179,  it  had  grown  to  6449  in  1907,  while  the 
mail  matter  sent  during  the  latter  year  totalled  1254  millians 
(including  ij  millions  of  parcels),  and  67,000  persons  were  en- 
gaged in  handling  it.  Japan  labours  under  special  difficulties 
for  postal  purposes,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  islands  included 
in  the  empire,  the  exceptionally  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country,  and  the  wide  areas  covered  by  the  cities  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find, 
therefore,  that  the  means  of  distribution  arc  varied.  The  state 
derives  a  net  revenue  of  5  million  ytn  approximately  from  its 
postal  service.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  system  of 
postal  money-orders  was  developed  pari  passu  with  that  of 
ordinary  correspondence,  but  in  this  context  one  interesting  fact 
may  be  noted,  namely,  that  while  Japan  sends  abroad  only  sotne 
£35,000  annually  to  foreign  countries  through  the  post,  she 
receives  over  £450,000  from  her  over-sea  emigrants. 

Japan  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  (1867)  was  not  entirely  with- 
out experience  which  prepared  her  for  the  postal  moncyKirder 
system.  Some  600  years  ago  the  idea  oT  the  bill  of  blmoi 
exchange  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Totsugawa  SJ^b 
(Yamato  province),  though  it  did  not  obtain  much  g^!!!^ 
development  before  the  establishment  of  the  Tokueawa  •■•■■• 
shdgunate  in  the  17th  century.  The  feudal  chiefs,  having  then  to 
transmit  Urge  sums  to  Yedo  for  the  purposes  of  their  compulsory 
residence  there,  availed  themselves  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  the 
shOgun's  government,  which  received  considerable  amounts  in 
Osatca,  selected  ten  brokers  to  whom  the  dutv  of  effecting  the  transfer 
of  these  funds  was  entrusted.  Subwqnenlfy  the  10  chosen  brokers 
were  permitted  to  extend  their  services  to  the  general  public,  and  a 
recent  Japanese  historian  notes  that  Osaka,  thus  became  the  birth* 
place  of  banking  business  in  Japan.  Postal  money-orders^  were 
therefore  easily  appreciated  at  the  time  of  their  introduction  in 
187J.  This  sras  not  true  of  the  postal  savings  bank,  however,  an 
institution  which  came  into  existence  in  the  same  year.     It  was 
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alto^her  a  novel  ides  thttt  the  publtc  at  Uife,  especially  the  lower 
•ectioiu  uf  it,  Bhould  entrust  their  lavingt  to  the  ^goveniinent  for 
safe  keeping,  especially  as  the  minimum  and  maximum  deposited 
at  one  time  were  fixed  at  such  petty  sums  as  10  sen  (2^6.)  ana  50  sen 
(is.),  respectively.  Indeed,  in  the  circutnstances,  the  fact  that 
£1500  was  deposited  in  the  first  year  must  be  regarded  as  notable. 
Subsequently  deposits  were  taken  in  postage  stamps,  and  arrange- 
ments were  effected  for  enabling  depositors  to  pay  mone^  to  distant 
creditors  throueh  the  bank  by  merely  stating  the  destination  and 
the  amount  qfthe  nearest  post  ofnce.  In  1908  the  number  of 
depositor!  in  the  post  office  savings  bank  was  8217,  and  their 
deposits  exceeded  10  millions  sterling.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
depositors  belonged  to  the  agricultural  classes,  13  to  the  commercial 
and  only  6  to  the  industrial. 

Rapid  communication  by  means  of  beacons  was  not  unknown 
in  ancient  Japan,  but  code-signalling  by  the  aid  of  flags  was  not 
TckmuAx.  l""™l"<*d  until  the  17th  century  and  was  probably 
itmgnpaM.  gugge^tej  by  observing  the  practice  of  foreign  mer- 
chantmen. Its  use,  however,  was  peculiar.  The  central  ofhce  stood 
at  Osaka,  between  which  city  and  many  of  the  princical  provincial 
towns  rudely  constructed  towers  were  placed  at  long  distances,  and 
from  one  to  another  of  these  intelligence  as  to  the  market  price  of 
rice  was  flashed  by  flag-shaking,  the  signals  being;  read  wito  tele- 
scopes. The  Japanese  saw  a  telegraph  for  the  nrst  time  in  1854, 
when  Commodore  Perry  presented  a  set  of  apparatus  to  the  shfi^un, 
and  four  years  later  the  feudal  chief  of  Satsuma  (Shimazu  Nariakira) 
caused  wires  to  be  erected  within  the  enclosure  of  his  castle.  The 
true  value  of  electric  telegraphy  was  first  demonstrated  to  the 
Japanese  in  connexion  with  an  insurrcclksn  in  1 877,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Saigo,  the  favourite  of  this  same  Shimaxu  Nariakira.  Before 
that  time,  however,  a  line  of  telegraph  had  been  put  up  between 
TdkyO  and  Yokohama  (iS  m.)  and  a  code  of  regulations  had  been 
enacted.  Sudden  introduction  to  such  a  mysterious  product  of 
foreign  science  created  superstitious  dread  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  occasional  attempts  were  made  at  the  outset 
to  wreck  the  wires.  In  1886  the  postal  and  telegraph  offices  were 
amalgamated  and  both  systems  underwent  large  development. 
Whereas  the  length  of  wirea  at  the  end  pf  the  fourth  year  after  the 
introduction  of  the  system  was  only  53  m.,  and  the  number  of 
messages  30,000.  these  figures  had  grown  in  1907  to  95,6^3  and 
25  miflions,  respectively.  Several  cables  are  included  in  these  latter 
figures,  the  longest  being  that  to  Formosa  (1239  m.).  Wireless 
telegraphy  began  to  come  into  general  use  in  1908,  when  several 
vessels  belonging  to  the  principal  steamship  companies  were 
equipped  with  the  apparatus.  It  had  already  been  erhployed  for 
some  years  by  the  army  and  navy,  especially  during  the  war  «-ith 
Russia,  when  the  latter  service  installed  a  new  system,  the  joint 
invention  of  Captain  Tonami  of  the  navy.  Professor  S.  Kimura  of 
the  naval  coUe^  and  Mr  M.  Matsushiro  of  the  department  of  com- 
munications. The  telegraph  service  in  Japan  barely  pays  the  cost 
of  operating  and  maintenance. 

'  Tne  introduction  of  the  telephone  into  Japan  took  place  In  1877, 
but  it  served  official  purposes  solely  during  13  years,  and  even  when 
fVk«*AM«.  (*^'  ''  ***  J^ced  at  the  disposal  of  the  general 
'^  public  its  utilities  found  at  first  few  appreciators. 
But  this  apathy  soon  yielded  to  a  mood  of  eager  employment,  and 
the  resources  of  the  government  ([which  monofwlized  the  enterprise) 
proved  inadequate  to  satisfy  public  demand.  Automatic  telepnonea 
were  ultimately  set  up  at  many  places  in  the  principal  towns  and 
along  the  most  frequented  highways.  The  longest  distance 
coverrd  was  from  TfikyO  to  Osaka  (348'm.).  In  1907  Japan  had 
140,^0  m.  of  telephone  wires,  262  exchanges,  159  automatic 
telephones,  and  the  approximate  oumber  of  messages  sent  was 
160  millions.  The  telephone  service  pays  a  net  revenue  of  about 
£100,000  annually. 

^  Agrkulturt. — The  gross  mrea'of  land  in' Japaa-^-excluding 
Formosa  and  Sakhalin— is  89,167,880  acres,  of  which  53,487,022 
acres  represent  the  properly  of  the  crown,  the  slate  and  the 
communes,  the  rest  (35j6So,868  acres)  being  owned  by  private 
persons.  Of  the  grand  total  the  arable  lands  represent  1 5,301 ,297 
acres.  With  regard  to  the  immense  expanse  remaining  unpro- 
ductive, experts  calculate  that  if  all  lands  inclined  at  less 
than  15*  be  considered  cultivable,  an  area  of  10,684,517  <tctes 
remains  to  be  reclaimed,  though  whether  the  result  would  repay 
the  cost  is  a  question  hitherto  unanswered.  The  cultivated 
lands  are  thus  classified,  namely,  wet  fields  (called  also  paddy 
fields  or  rice  lands),  6,871,437  acres;  dry  fields  (or  upland  farms), 
5,74iJ45  acres,  and  others,  3,688,ri5  acres. 

Paddy  fields  are  to  be  seen  in  every  valley  or  dell  where  farming 
is  practicable;  they  are  divided  into  square,  oblons  or  triangular 
m^  plots   by   grass-grown    ridges  a   few   inches   in   height 

and  on  an  average  a  foot  in  breadth— the  rice  being 
planted  in  the  soft  mud  thus  enclosed.  Narrow  pathways  intersect 
theae  rice-valleys  at  intervals,  and  rivulets  (generally  flowing 
between  low  banks  covered  with  clumps  of  bamboo)  feed  ditches 
cut   for   purposes  of   irrigation.    The   fields  are  ^nerally   kept 
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under  water  to  a  depth  <rf  a  few  Inches  while  the  crops  are  yoting, 
but  are  drained  hnmedtately  before  harvesting.  They  are  then  dug 
up,  and  again  flooded  before  the  second  crop  is  planted  out.  The 
rising  grounds  which  skirt  the  rice-land  arc  tilled  by  the  hoe,  and 
produce  Indian  com,  millet  and  edible  roots.  The  well-wooded 
slopes  supply  the  peasants  with  timber  and  firewood.  Thirty-six 
per  cent,  of  the  ricofields  yield  two  crops  yearly.  The  seed  is  sowq 
in  small  beds,  and  the  seedlings  are  planted  out  in  the  fields  after 
attaining  the  height  of  about  a  in.  Tne  finest  rice  is  produced  in  the 
fertile  plains  watered  by  the  Tonegawa  in  the  province  of  Shimflsa, 
but  the  grain  of  Kaga  and  of  the  two  central  provinces  of  Settsa 
and  Hanma  is  also  very  good. 

Not  only  does  rice  form  the  chief  food  of  the  Japanese  but  also 
the  national  beverage,  called  sake,  is  brewed  from  it.  In  colour 
the  best  sake  resembles  very   pale  sherry;  the  taste  smtm 

is  rather  acid.     None  but  the  finest  grain  is  used  in  au«. 

its  manufacture.     Of  sake  there  are  many  varieties,  from  the  best 

auatity  down  to  skito-iake  or  "  white  sake,"  and  the  turbid  sort, 
runk  only  in  the  poorer  districts,  known  as  Sfg«rt*saA«;  there  is 
also  a  sweet  sort,  called  mirin. 

The  various  cereal  and  other  crops  cultivated  in  Japan,  the  areas 
devoted  to  them  and  the  annual  iH'oduction  are  shown  in  the 
following  table . — 

1898. 
Acres. 

Rice  7,044,066 

Bariey 1 ,649,340 

Rye      .,..•..     1,703,410 
"  heat 1,164,020 


Rye 

Whe 

Millet 

Beans 

Buckwheat     . 

Rape-seed 

Potatoes    .     . 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Cotton       .     . 

Hemp  . 

Indigo  (leaf) 

Sugar  Cane  . . 


693.813 

1.503.395 
450.100 
377.070 

668,130 

100,730 
63,970 
133,180 

«903-', 
4».750 


1906. 
Acres. 

7,346^8* 

1.674.595 

».7V.09$ 

i.«07.967 

594.a8« 

t.478.34S 

403^75 

353,807 

"40.197 

717.630 

34,165 

34.845 

40.910 

1906. 

45.087 


It  is  observable  that  no  marked  increase  is  taking  place  in  th« 
area  under  cultivation,  and  that  the  business  of  growing^  cotton, 
hemp  and  indigo  is  gradually  diminishing,  these  staples  being  sup- 
plied from  abroad.  In  Germany  and  Italy  the  annual  adoitions 
made  to  the  arable  area  average  8  %  whereas  in  Japan  the  figure  ta 
only  5  %•  Moreover,  of  the  latter  amount  the  rate  for  paddy  fidda 
is  only  3-3%  against  7*9%  in  the  case  of  upland  farms.  This  means 
that  the  population  is  rapidly  outgrowing  its  supply  of  borne- 
produced  rice,  the  great  food-stuff  of  the  nation,  and  the  price  oi 
that  cereal  consequently  shows  a  steady  tendency  to  appreciate. 
Thus  whereas  the  mark^  value  was  5s.  sd.  per  bushel  m  1901, 
it  rose  to  6s.  9d.  in  1906. 

Scarcely  less  important  to  Japan  than  the  cereals  she  raises  are  her 
silk  and  tea,  both  of  which  find  markets  abroad.     Her  productioa  ol 

the  latter  staple  does  not  show  any  sign  of  marked      ^^^ ^ 

development,  for  though  tea  is  almost  as  essential  an  ^L*'^ 
article  of  diet  in  Japan  as  rice,  its  foreign  consumers  are  • 

practically  limited  to  the  United  States  and  their  demand  docs  not 
increase.  The  figures  for  the  lo-year  period  ended  1006  are  as 
follow:^ 

Area,  under  cultiva-     Tea  produced 
tion  (acres).  (lb  av.). 

1897 147.330  70.063,076 

I90« I33,i20  57,975,486 

1906     .•   .- 136,135  58.379,386 

Sericulture,  on  the  contrary,  shows  steady  development  year  by 
year.  The  demand  of  European  and  American  markets  has  very 
elastic  limits,  and  if  Japanese  growers  are  content  with  nsodeiate, 
but  still  subMantial.  gams  they  can  find  an  almost  unrestricted  sale 
in  the  West.    The  aevek}pment  from  x886  to  1906  was  as  follows. — 


Average  from  1886  to  1889 


Raw  nik  produced 

yemriy  (lb). 

8.739.373 


1895 19.087^10 

1900 30.705,644 

1905 ;    .     .     .  21.630,839 

»906 34.315.334 

The  chief  sitk<producing  prefectures  in  Japan,  according  to  the  order 
of  production,  are  Nagano,  Gumma.  Yamanasbi,  Fukushima, 
Aichi  and  Saitama.  At  the  close  of  1906  there  wci^  3843  filatures 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  number  of  families  engaged  in 
sericulture  was  397,885.  * 

Lacauer,  vegetable  wax  and  tobacco  are  also  important  staples 
of  proauction.  The  figures  for  the  ten-year  period,  1897  to  1906* 
are  as  follow  :— 
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VcctttbU       Tobaeoo 

wax  (lb).  (lb). 

1897 W**7       35.850.790      110,573.935 

1906 068,366       39,714,661      101.718,593 

While  the  qoantity  of  certain  products  increases,  the  number  of 
fihttties  ang  lactones  diminiihest  the  inference  being  that  industries 
are  ccMning  to  be  conducted  on  a  larger  scate  than  was  formerly  the 
caic.  Thus  in  sericulture  the  filatures  diminished  from  4733  in 
1&97  to  3843  in  1906;  the  number  of  lacquer  factories  from  1637  to 
1133  at  the  same  dates,  and  the  number  of  wax  factories  from  3619 
to  1939- 

It  b  generally  said  that  whereas  more  than  60%  of  Japan's 
entire  population  is  engaged  m  agriculture*  she  remains  far  behind 
jj.  t_a-jMi  ^^"^  progressive  nations  of  Europe  in  the  application 
*^^"^  of  saentific  principles  to  farming.  Nevertheless  if  we 
22r*"  **''*  '**  ""*'  ***«  average  value  01  the  yield  per  hectare 
^"^       ia  Italy,  we  obtain  the  following  figures: — 

Yield  per  hectare 

Italy 100 

lodia 51 

Germany ui 

Prance 133 

topt .153 

Japaa 313 

In  the  realm  of  agriculture,  as  in  all  departments  of.  modem 
Japan's  material  development,  abundant  traces  are  found  of  official 
ictivity.  Thus,  in  the  year  1900,  the  government  enacted  laws 
designed  to  correct  the  excessive  subdivision  of  farmers*  holdings; 
to  utilize  unproducti\'e  areas  lyin^  between  cultivated  fields;  to 
stra^hten  roads;  to  facilitate  imgation;  to  promote  the  use  of 
machinay;  to  make  known  the  value  of  artincial  fertiliaen;  to 
oonserve  streams  and  to  prevent  inundations.  Further,  in  order 
to  furnish  cajMtat  for  the  purposes  of  farming,«46  agricultural 
and  cominemal  banks-'-onc  in  each  prefecture — were  established 
with  a  central  institotion  called  the  hypothec  bank  which 
assists  them  to  orflect  funds.  A  Hokkaia6  colonial  bank  and 
subsequently  a  bank  of  Formosa  were  also  organized,  and  a  law 
was  framed  to  encourage  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies 
which  should  develop  a  system  of  credit,  assist  the  business  of 
sale  and  purchase  and  concentrate  small  capitals.  Experimental 
stations  were  another  official  creation.  Their  functions  were  to 
carry  on  investigations  relating  to  seeds,  diseases  of  cereals,  insect 
pests,  stock-breeding,  the  use  of  implements,  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  products  and  cognate  matters.  Encouragement  hy 
grants  in  aid  was  also  given  to  the  establishment  of  similar  expen- 
mental  farms  by  private  persons  in  the  various  prefectures,  and  such 
farms  are  now  to  be  found  everywhere.  This  official  initiative,  with 
cqwUly  successful  results,  extended  to  the  domain  of  sericulture  and 
tea-growing.  There  are  two  state  sericultural  training  institutions 
where  not  only  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  and  the  management  of 
fijatttcea  are  taught,  but  also  experiments  are  made;  and  these 
institutions,  like  the  state  agricultural  stations,  have  served  as  models 
for  institutes  on  the  same  lines  under  private  auspices.  A  silk- 
conditioning  house  at  Yokohama;  experimental  tea-farms;  laws 
u  prevent  and  remove  diseases  of  plants,  cereals,  silkworms 
and  cattle,  and  rcgulatk»u  to  check  dishonesty  in  the  matter  of 
f^ilizcrs,  complete  the  record  of  ofiictal  cflorts  in  the  realm  of 
agriculture  dunng  the  Mciji  era. 

One  of  the  problems  of  modern  Japan  is  the  supply  of  cattle. 
With  a  lapidly  gromng  taste  for  beef — which,  in  former  days,  was 
not  an  article  of  diet — there  is  a  slow  but  steady 
diminution  in  the  stock  of  cattle.  Thus  while  the  num- 
ber of  the  latter  in  1897  was  1,314,163,  out  of  which 
total  158,504  were  slaughtered,  the  corresponding  figures  in  1906 
wete  1,190,373  and  167,458,  respectively.  The  stock  of  sheep 
(3500  in  1^36)  increases  slowly,  and  the  stocks  of  goats  (58,694  in 
'  1897  and  74,7^  in  1906)  and  swine  (206,217  in  1897  and  384,708  in 
1906)  grow  with  somewhat  greater  rapidity,  but  mutton  and  pork 
do  not  suit  Japanese  taste,  and  goats  arc  kept  mainly  for  the  sake  of 
their  milk.  The  government  has  done  much  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  cattle  and  hones  by  importing  bulls  and  sires,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  mixed  breed  is  not  a  success,  and  the  war  with  Russia 
in  1904-5  having  clearly  disclosed  a  pressing  need  of  heavier  horses 
for  artillery  and  cavalry  purposes,  large  importations  of  Australian, 
American  and  European  cattle  are  now  made,  and  the  organization 
oS  race^lubs  has  been  encouraged  throughout  the  country. 

/'ureUr .—Forests  occupy  an  area  of  55  millions  of  acres,  or  60% 
of  the  total  superficies  01  Japan,  and  one-third  of  that  expanset 
namely,  18  million  acres,  approximately,  is  the  property  of  the  state- 
It  cannot  be  said  that  any  very  practical  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
to  dcv^op  thia  soupce  m  wealth.  The  receipts  from  forests  stood 
at  only  13  millioa  ym  in  the  budget  for  1907-1908,  and  ev^n  that 
figure  compares  favourably  with  the  revenue  of  only  3  millions 
derived  from  the  same  source  in  the  fiscal  year  1904-1905.  This 
failure  to  utilize  a  valuable  asset  is  chiefly  due  to  defective  communi- 
cations, but  the  demand  for  timber  has  already  begun  to  increase. 
In  1907  a  revised  forestry  law  was  promulgated,  according  to  which 
the  administration  is  competent  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
ImcsU  and  to  cause  the  planting  of  plains  and  waUe-lands,  or  the 


R-pteating  of  denuded  an»».     A  plan  waa  also  dabonted  for 

aystenatinUy  turning  the  sute  forests  to  valuable  account,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  providing  for  their  conservation. 

Fiskeriu. — From  ancient  times  the  Japanese  have  been  great 
fishermen.  The  seas  that  encircle  their  many-coasted  islands  teem 
with  fish  and  aquatic  products,  which  have  always  constituted  an 
essential  article  of  diet.  Early  in  the  18th  century,  the  Tokugawa 
administration,  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  isolation,  interdicted  the 
construction  of  ocean-^oing  ships,  and  the  pec^le's  enterprise  in  the 
matter  of  deep-sea  fishing  suffered  a  severe  check.  But  snortly  after 
the  Restoration  in  1867.  not  only  was  this  veto  rescinded,  but  also 
the  government,  organirii^  a  marine  bureau  and  a  marine  products 
examination  office,  took  vigorous  measures  to  promote  pelagic 
industry.  Then  followed  the  formation  of  the  marine  products 
association  under  the  presidency  of  an  imperial  prince.  Fishery 
training  schools  were  the  next  step;  then  periodical  exhibitions  of 
fishery  and  marine  products ;  then  the  introduction  and  improvement 
of  fishing  implements;  and  then  by  rapid  atrides  the  area  of  opera- 
tions widened  until  Japanese  fishing  boats  of  improved  types  came 
to  be  seen  in  Australasia,  in  Canada,  in  the  seas  of  Sakhalin,  the 
Maritime  fVovince,  Korea  and  China:  in  the  waters  of  Kamchatka 
and  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  No  less  than  9000  fishermen  with  aooo 
boats  capture  yearly  about  £300,000  worth  of  fish  in  Korean  waters; 
at.least  8000  find  a  plentiful  livelihood  off  the  coasts  of  Sakhalin 
and  Siberia,  and  300  Japanese  boats  engage  in  the  salmon-fishing 
of  the  Fraser  River,  in  1893,  the  total  value  of  Jainnese  marine 
products  and  fish  captured  did  not  exceed  li  millions  sterling, 
whereas  in  1906  the  figure  had  grown  to  5^  millions,  to  wliich  must 
be  added  3i  millions  of  manufactured  marine  products.  Fourteen 
kinds  of  fish  represent  more  than  50%  of  the  whole  catch,  namely, 
(in  the  order  of  their  importance^  bonito  (^katsuo),  sardines  (mashii, 
pagrus  (tai),  cuttle-fish  and  squid  (tako  and  ika),  mackerel  (saba), 
yellow  tail  (buri),  tunny-fiah  (maguro),  prawns  (ebi),  sole  Utarti), 
grey  mullet  O^ora)^  eels  (imafi).  salmon  (shake),  sea-ear  (awahi)  and 
carp  {koi).  Altogether  700  kinds  of  at^uatic  products  are  known  in 
Japan,  and  400  m  them  constitute  articles  of  diet.  Amon^  manu- 
factured aquatic  products  the  chief  are  (in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance) dried  bonito,  fish  guano,  dried  cuttle-fish,  dried  and  boifed 
sardines,  dried  herring  and  dried  prawns.  The  export  of  marine 
products  amounted  to  £900,000  in  1906  against  ^^400,000  ten  years 
previously;  China  is  the  chief  market.  As  for  imports,  they  were 
insignificant  at  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era.  but  by  degrees  a 
demand  was  created  for  salted  fish,  dried  sardines  (for  fertilizing), 
edible  sea- weed,  canned  fish  and  turtle-shell,  so  that  whereas  the 
total  imports  were  only  £1600  in  1868,  they  greVr  to  over  £400.000 
in  1906. 

Minerals. — Crystalline  schists  form  the  axis  of  Japan.  Tfiey 
run  in  a  geneial  direction  from  south-west  to  north-east,  with  chains 
starting  ^ast  and  west  from  ^ikoku^  On  these  schists  rocks  of 
every  age  are  superimposed,  and  amid  these  somewhat  complicated 

geological  conditions  numerous  minerals  occur.  Precious  stones, 
owevcr,  are  not  found,  though  crystals  of  quarts  and  antimony 
as  well  as  good  specimens  of  topaz  aiid  agate  are  not  infrequent. 

Gold  occurs  in  quartz  veins  among  schists,  paleozoic  or  volcanic 
roclu  and  in  placers.  The  quantity  obtained  is  not  large,  but  it 
shows  tolerabfy  steady  developmeot,  and  may  possibly  ^^ 

be  much  increased  by  more  generous  use  of  capital  and  ^'^'^ 

larger  recourse  to  modem  methods. 

The  value  of  the  silver  mined  is  approximately  equal  to  that  of 
the  gold.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  volcanic  rocks  (especially  tuff),  in 
the  form  of  sulphide,  and  it  is  usually  associated  with  sBvmr 
gold,  copper,  lead  or  zinc. 

■'     '  ■    .  -  in    ^^ 

precious  metals  is  copper.  Veins  <rften  showing  a  thickness  of  from 
of  po 


Much  more  important  in  Japan's  economics  than  eitfier  of  the 
rr.     Veins  ottta  shoi 

,  (ato8'._.. 
bedded  in  crystalline  schists  or  pateozoic  sedimentary 


70  to  80  ft.,  though  of  poor  quality  (a  to  6%),  are  found 


rocks,  but  the  richest  (lo  to  30%)  occur  in  tuff  and  otner  volcanic 
rocks. 

There  have  not  yet  been  found  any  evidences  that  Japan  is  rich 
in  iron  ores.  Her  largest  known  deposit  (magnetite)  occurs  at 
Kamaishi  in  Iwatc  prelecturCj  but  the  quantity  of  pig-  ^^ 

iron  produced  from  the  ore  mined  there  does  not  exceed  ^** 

37,000  tons  annually,  and  Japan  ts  obliged  to  import  from  the 
neighbouring  continent  the  grester  part  of  the  iron  needed  by  her 
for  ship-builoing  and  armaments. 

Considerable  deposits  ofcoal exist,  both  anthraciteand  bituminous. 
The  former,  founcf  chiefly  at  Amakusa,  is  not  greatly  inferior  to  the 
Cardiff  mineral;  and  the  latter — obtained  in  abundance  ^^^ 

in  KiOshiu  and  Yeao — is  a  l»own  coal  of  good  medium 
quality.  Altogether  there  arc  39  coal-fields  now  actually  worked 
in  Japiao,  and  she  obtained  an  important  addition  to  her  sources  of 
supply  in  the  sequel  to  the  warwith  Russia,  when  theFushun  mines 
near  Mukden^  Manchuria,  were  transferred  to  hec.  During  the  10 
years  ending  in  1906,  the  market  value  of  the  coal  mined  in  japan 
grew  from  less  than  2  millions  sterling  to  over  6  millions. 

Petroleum  also  has  of  late  sprung  into  prominence  on  the  list  of 
her  mineral  products.  The  oil-bennng  strata— which  occur  maii<ly 
in  tertiary  rocks — extend  from  Yczo  to  Formosa,  but  fl^*_fc-— , 
the  principal  are  in  Echigo,  which  yields  the  greater  '**'""^ 
part  of  the  petroleum  now  obtained,  the  Yeso  and  Formosa  wcUt 
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being  atill  Uttte  exploited.  The  quantity  of  petroleum  obtained 
in  japan  in  1897  waa  9  million  gallons,  whereas  the  quantity 
obtained  in  1906  was  55  millions. 

Japanese  mining  enterprise  was  more  than  trebled  during  the 
decade  1897  to  1906,  for  the  value  of  the  minerals  taken  out  m  the 
former  year  was  only  i\  millions  sterling,  whereas  the  corresponding 
figure  for  1906  was  11  millions.  The  earliest  mentton  of  gold- 
mining  in  Japan  Ukef  us  back  to  the  year  a.d.  696,  and  by  the  16th 
century  the  country  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  rich  in 
gold.  During  the  days  of  her  medieval  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world,  her  stores  of  the  precious  metals  were  lai^ely  reduced,  for 
between  the  years  1602  and  1766,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal  and 
China  took  from  her  313,800  lb  (troy)  of  gold  and  11,330,000  tb  of 

silver.  ...  ,       .    ™.  . 

Copper  occupied  a  tcarcely  less  unportant  place  m  Okl  Japan. 
From  a  period  long  anterior  to  historic  times  this  metal  was 
employed  to  manufacture  mirrors  and  swords,  and  the  introduction 
o(  Buddhism  in  the  6th  century  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
casting  of  sacred  images,  itanyr  of  which  still  survive.  Findmg  in 
the  18th  century  that  her  foreign  intercourse  not  only  had  largely 
denuded  her  of  gold  and  silver,  but  also  threatened  to  denude  her 
cX  copper,  Japan  set  a  limit  (34*3  tons)  to  the  ycariy  export  of  the 
latter  metal.  After  the  resumption  of  administrative  power  by  the 
emperor  in  1867,  attention  was  quickly  directed  to  the  question  of 
mineral  resources;  several  Western  experts  were  employed  to 
conduct  surveys  and  introduce  Occidental  mining  methods,  and  ten 
of  the  most  important  mines  were  worked  under  the  direct  auspices 
of  the  state  in  order  to  serve  as  object  lessons.  Subsequently  these 
mines  were  all  transfeired  to  private  hands,  and  the  government 
now  retains  possession  c^  only  a  few  iron  and  coal  mines  whose 

ftroducts  are  needed  for  dockyard  and  arsenal  purposes.  The 
oUowtnjg  table  shows  the  recent  progress  and  present  condition  of 
mining  industry  in  Japan:  — 


1897 
loot 
l$o6 


1897 
1901 
1906 


( 

jOLD 

Quantity. 

OS. 

34,553 
82,517 
90,84a 

Value. 

£ 
•36.8J4 
330,076 
363,7«5 

EOM 

Quantity 
Tons. 

Value. 
I 

«5,»3 

103,559 
"3.701 
»6S,9ii 

Amtimoiiy 

Qnantity 

ToOf. 

t,i33 

5»9 

a9J 

Value. 
»7,36a 

Silver 
Quantity.      Value. 

IX.         I 

1,809,805  108,200 
1,824,842  211,682 
2,623,212   243,914 

Coal 
Value. 


Quantity. 
Tona. 
5,229,662 
9.025,325 

12,980,103 


1,899.592 
3.060,931 
6014,400 
Mancameu 
Quantity.      .Value. 


JAPAN  (INDUSTRIES 

century  hizutious  htbiti  pievaiM  in  KiAto  under  the  sway  of 
the  Fujiwara  regents,  and  the  imperial  city's  munificent  patron- 
age drew  to  its  precincts  a  crowd  of  artisans.  But  these  were 
not  industrials,  in  the  Western  sense  of  the  term,  and,  further, 
their  organization  was  essentially  domestic,  each  family  select- 
ing its  own  pursuit  and  following  it  from  generation  to  gerxn- 
tioQ  without  co-operation  or  partnership  with  any  outsider. 
The  establishment  of  military  feudalism  in  the  t2th  century 
brought  a  reaction  from  the  effeminate  luxury  of  the  metiopolis, 
and  during  nearly  300  yean  no  industry  enjoyed  large  popularity 
except  that  of  the  armourer  and  the  sword-smith.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  the  prowess  of  Oda  Nobunaga  and,  above  all,  ot 
Hideyoshi,  the  talks,  bring  within  sight  a  cessation  of  civil  war 
and  the  unification  of  the  country,  than  the  taste  for  beautiful 
objects  and  artistic  utensils  recovered  vitality.  By  degrees  there 
grew  up  among  the  feudal  barons  a  keen  rivalry  in  art  industry, 
and  the  shagun's  court  in  Yedo  set  a  standard  which  the  feuda- 
tories constantly  strove  to  attain.  Ultimately,  in  the  days 
immediately  antecedent  to  its  fall,  the  sb6gun's  admiiu'stration 
sought  to  induce  a  more  logical  system  by  encouraging  local 
manufacturers  to  supply  local  needs  only,  leaving  to  Ki6lo  uid 
Yedo  the  duty  of  catering  to  general  wants. 

But  before  this  reform  had  approached  maturity,  the  second 
advent  of  Western  nations  introduced  to  Japan  the  products  o{ 
an  industrial  civilization  centuries  in  advance  of  her  own  from 
the  point  of  view  of  utility,  though  nowise  superior  in  the 
application  of  art.    Immediately 
CorPEK  *     Lead  the  nation  became  alive  to  the 

Quantity.      Value.         Quantity.     Value,  necessity  of  correcting  its  own  in- 
Toiu.  t  Tons.         t       feriority  in  this  respect.    But  the 

37,254  swiw     »:m  «;69o  ?^'.^  {o'_<'f«j5^'«'f.  jrt«^' 
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Value,    f^uantity. 


Quantity. 
Uallons. 


9,248,800 
39.351.960 
55. '35.880 


I 

44.389 
227,841 
3  ■4,550 


Tons. 
13.138 
16,007 
27,406 
Otheks 


finftprini  machinery  and  witl^ 
^  I  out  the  idea  of  joint  stock 
^  *"'  enterprise,  the  government  had 


33,588  to  choose  between  entering  tlie 
38,612  field  as  an  instructor,  and  leaving 


Tons. 
13.>75 
15.738 

I2J22 


t 
8.758 
10,846 

5'J65 


1897 
1901 
1906 

The  number  of  mine  employees  in  1907  was  190,000,  in  round 
numbers;  the  number  of  mining  companies,  189;  and  the  aggregate 
paid-up  capital,  10  millions  sterling. 

MuslrUs.— In  the  beginning  of  the  Heiji  era  Japan  was 
practically  without  any  manufacturing  industries,  as  the  term 
is  understood  in  the  Occident,  and  she  had  not  so  much  as  one 
joint-stock  company.  At  the  end  of  1906,  her  joint-stock  com- 
panies and  partnerships  totalled  9329,  their  paid  up  capital 
exceeded  too  millions  sterling,  and  their  reserves  totalled  ?6 
millions.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  absence 
of  roanufaauring  organizations  jo  years  ago  that  such  pursuit; 
were  deliberately  eschewed  or  despised  in  Japan.  On  the  con- 
trary, at  the  very  dawn  of  the  historical  epoch  we  find  that  sec- 
tions of  the  people  took  their  names  from  the  work  carried  on  by 
them,  and  that  specimens  of  expert  industry  were  preserved  in 
the  sovereign's  palace  side  by  side  with  the  imperial  insignia. 
Further,  skilled  artisans  from  the  neighbouring  continent 
always  found  a  welcome  in  Japan,  and  when  Korea  was  success- 
fully invaded  in  early  times,  one  of  the  uses  which  the  victors 
made  of  their  conquest  was  to  import  Korean  weavers  and  dyers. 
Subsequently  the  advent  of  Buddhism,  with  its  demand  for 
images,  temples,  gorgeous  vestments  and  rich  paraphernalia, 
gave  a  marked,  impulse  to  the  development  of  artistic  industry, 
which  at  the  outset  took  its  models  from  China,  India  and  Greece, 
but  gradually,  while  assimilating  many  of  the  best  features  of 
(he  continental  schools,  subjected  them  to  such  great  modifi- 
cations in  accordance  with  Japanese  genius  that  they  ceased 
to  tetain  more  than  a  trace  of  their  originals.    From  the  gth 


Value. 

t 

3.863 

3.450 

4"J3« 


61.386  the  nation  to  struggle  along  an 
arduous    and     expensive     way 
Total  Values,  to  tardy   development.     There 
^  could  be  no  question  as  to  which 

sii?!  sS  'onrse  would  conduce  more  to 
10I839I783  tl<0  S<>neral  advantage,  and  thus, 
in  days  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  resumption  of  administrative  power  by  the  emperor, 
the  spectacle  was  seen  of  official  excursions  into  the  domains  of 
silk-reeling,  cement-making,  cotton  and  silk  spinning,  brick- 
burning,  printing  and  book-binding,  soap-boiling,  type-casting 
and  ceramic  decoration,  to  say  nothing  of  their  establishing 
colleges  and  schools  where  all  branches  of  applied  science  were 
taught.  Domestic  exhibitions  also  were  organized,  and  speci- 
mens cf  the  country's  products  and  manufactures  were  sent 
under  government  auspices  to  exhibitions  abroad.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  effect  of  this  new  departure  along  Western  lines  coold 
not  but  be  injurious  to  the  old  domestic  industries  of  the  country, ' 
especially  to  those  which  owed  their  existence  to  tastes  and  tra- 
ditions now  regarded  as  obsolete.  Here  again  the  government 
came  to  the  rescue  by  establishing  a  firm  whose  functions  were 
to  familiarize  foreign  markets  with  the  products  ot  Japanese 
artisans,  and  to  instruct  the  latter  in  adaptations  likely  to  appeal 
to  Occidental  taste.  Steps  were  also  taken  for  training  women 
as  artisans,  and  the  government  printing  bureau  set  the  example 
of  employing  female  labour,  an  innovation  which  soon  developed 
large  dimensions.  In  short,  the  authorities  applied  themselves 
to  educate  an  industrial  disposition  throughout  the  country,  aiui 
as  soon  as  success  seemed  to  be  in  sight,  they  gradually  trans- 
ferred, from  official  to  private  direction  the  various  model  enter- 
prises, retaining  only  such  as  were  required  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  state. 

The  result  of  all  this  effort  was  that  whereas.  In  the  beginning  at 
the  Meiji  era,  Japan  had  virtually  no  industries  worthy  of  the  naix«e, 
she  poMsiCd  in  1B96 — that  is  to  say,  after  an  interval  of  aj  yimn 
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dC  effort — no  len  than  4^  indoftriil  and  connKfcU  companies, 
joint  stock  or  partnership,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  40  millions 
sterling.  Her  development  during  the  decade  ending  in  1906  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Number  of      Paid-up  capital    (millions 
erfir-'  ■•     ■ 


1897 
1901 
1906 


companies,  (millions  stening). 

.  .  6.113 
,  .  8,603 
'     ■    9J>9 


•terling). 
6 

13 

a6 


What  effect  this  development  exercised  upon  the  country's  over-«ea 
tiadc  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  manufactured 
(ooda  exported  in  1870  were  nil.  their  value  in  1901  was  8  millions 
sterling,  and  in  1906  the  figure  rose  to  over  30  millions.  In  the 
followm^  table  are  given  some  facta  relating  to  the  principal  in- 
dustries in  which  foreign  markets  arc  interested : — 

Cotton  Yarns 


Spindles. 

Operatives. 

Quantity 
produced. 

Remarks. 

Male. 

Female. 

««97 
1901 
1906 

768J28 
1,181,762 
|,42S.4(>6 

13.03a 

35.059 
49.540 
59.'8i 

lb 

216,913.196 
274,861.380 
383.359.113 

This  is  a  wholly 
new   industry  in 
Japan.      It    had 
no  existence  be- 
fore the  Meiji  era 

Woven  Goods 


Looms. 

Operatives. 

Market  value 
of  products. 

Remarks. 

Male. 

Female. 

•»97 
1901 
1906 

947.134 

54.H9 

987.110 
747.94* 
751.605 

Millions  sterling. 
19 

1 1  is  observable 
that  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of 

current  with  an 
increase  of  pn>> 
duction. 

Matches 


.§■8 

operatives. 

Quantity 
produced. 

Value. 

Remarks. 

Male. 

Female. 

•897 
1901 
1906 

269 

261 
250 

»i^47 

»6.277 
16.504 
18,721 

Cross. 

24,038,960 
32,901,319 
54.802,293 

t 

654.849 

926,689 

1.551.698 

This  is  an 
altogether 
new     indus- 
try.   Japan- 
ese  matches 
now  hold  the 
leading  place 
in    air   Far- 
East  cm  mar- 
kets. 

FoKBicN  PAraa  (as  distinguished  from  Japanese) 


1 

Operatives. 

proauceo. 

Value. 

Remarks. 

Male. 

Female. 

1897 
1901 

1906 

9 
'3 
22 

164 
263s 
i.774 

109 
1..W7 
1.778 

It 

46,256,649 
"3.348,340 

218,022,434 

t 

300,662 

714.094 

M15.778 

Had      not 
Japanese   fac- 
tories   been 
established  all 
thispapermust 
have  been  im- 
ported. 

In  the  field  of  what  may  be  called  minormanufaciurcs— as  ceramic 
wares,  lacquers,  straw-plaits,  &c. — there  has  been  corresponding 
growth,  for  the  value  of  these  productions  increased  from  i }  millions 
sterling  in  18^7  to  3)  millions  in  1006.  But  as  these  manufactures 
do  not  enter  into  compi'iition  with  foreign  goods  in  cither  Eastern 
or  Western  markets,  they  are  intcrestmg  only  as  showing^  the 
development  of  Japan's  producing  power.  They  contnbute 
nothing  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  whether  Japanese  industries 
are  destined  ultimately  to  drive  their  foreign  rivals  from  the  markets 
at  Asia,  if  not  to  compete  injuriously  with  them  even  in  Europe  and 
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America.  Japan  aeeffli  to  hav«  one  great  advantage  over  OttMental 
countries:  she  possesses  an  abundance  of  dexterous  and  exception- 
ally cheap  labour.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  this  latter  advan- 
tage is  not  likely  to  be  permanent,  since  the  wages  of  labour  and  the 
cost  of  living  are  fast  increasing.  The  average  cost  of  labour  doubled 
in  the  interval  between  1695  and  X906,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  manufacturing  organixatlons  doubled  in  the  same  time. 
while  the  amount  of  their  paid-up  capital  nearly  trebled.  As  to  the 
necessaries  of  life,  if  those  specially  affected  by  government  mono- 
p(riies  be  excluded,  the  rate  of  appreciation  between  1900  and  1906 
averaged  about  30%,  a«d  it  thus  appears  that  the  cost  of  living  is 
not  increasing  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  nmuneration  earned 
by  labour.  The  manufacturing  progress  of  the  nation  seems,  there- 
fore, to  have  a  bright  future,  the  only  serious  impediment  being 
deficient  capital.  There  is  abundance  of  coal,  and  steps  have  been 
taken  on  a  large  scale  to  utilize  the  many  excellent  opportunities 
which  the  country  offers  for  developing  electricity  by  watcr-power. 

The  fact  that  Japan's  exports  of  raw  silk  amount  to  more  than 
12  millions  sterling,  while  she  sends  over-sea  onI)r  3}  raillioos' 
worth  of  silk  fabrics,  suggests  some  marked  inferiority  SUk» 
on  the  part  of  her  weavers.  But  the  true  explanation  w^vbtg, 
seems  to  be  that  her  distance  from  the  Occident  handicaps  her 
in  catering  for  the  changing  fashions  of  the  West.  There  cannot 
be  any  doubt  that  the  skill  of  Japanese  weavers  was  at  one  time 
eminent.  The  sun  goddess  herself,  the  predominant  figure  in 
the  Japanese  pantheon,  is  said  to  have  practised  weaving;  the 
names  of  four  varieties  of  woven  fabrics  were  known  in  pre- 
historic times;  the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  era  saw  the  arrival 
of  a  Korean  maker  of  cloci;  after  him  came  an  influx  of  Chinese 
who  were  distributed  throuifhout  the  country  to  improve  the  arts 
of  sericulture  and  silk-weaving;  a  aoveieign  (Yuriaku)  of  the  5th 
century  employed  9a  groups  of  naturalized  Chinese  for  similar  pur- 
poses; in  421  the  same  emperor  issued  a  decree  encouraging  the  cul- 
ture of  mulberry  trees  and  calling  for  taxes  on  silk  and  cotton; 
the  manufacture  of  textiles  was  directly  supervised  by  the  consort 
of  this  sovereien;  in  645  a  bureau  of  weaving  was  established; 
many  other  evidences  are  conclusive  as  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
art  of  silk  and  cotton  weaving  in  Japan. 

The  coming  of  Buddhism  in  the  6tn  century  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  development  of  the  art,  since  not  only  did  the  priests  require 
for  their  owA  vestments  and  for  the  decoration  of  temples  sukea 
fabrics  <4  more  and  more  gorgeous  description,  but  also  these  holy 
men  themselves,  careful  always  to  keep  touch  with  the  continental 
developments  of  their  faith,  made  frequent  voyages  to  China, 
whence  they  brought  back  to  Japan  a  knowledge  of  whatever 
technical  or  artistic  improvements  the  Middle  Kingdom  could  show. 
When  Ki5to  became  the  permanent  metropolis  of  the  empire,  at 
the  close  of  the  8ih  century,  a  bureau  was  established  for  weaving 
brocades  and  rich  silk  stuffs  to  be  used  in  the  palace.  Thisjpreluded 
an  era  of  some  three  centuries  of  steadily  developing  luxury  in  Kidto; 
an  era  when  an  essential  part  of  every  aristocratic  mansion's  furni- 
ture was  a  collection  of  magnificent  silk  robes  for  use  in  the  sumptuous 
N&.  'Then,  in  the  15th  century  came  the  "  Tea  Ceremonial,'  when 
the  brocade  mountinj^s  of  a  picture  or  the  wrapper  of  a  tiny  tea-jar 
possessed  an  almost  incredible  value,  and  such  slcill  was  attained  oy 
wea^rs  and  dyers  that  even  fragments  of  the  fabrics  produced  bv 
them  command  extravagant  prices  to-day.  Ki5to  always  remained, 
and  still  remains,  the  chief  producing  centre,  and  to  such  a  degree 
has  the  science  of  colour  been  developed  there  that  no  less  than  4000 
varieties  of  tint  arc  distinguished.  The  sense  of  colour,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  a  special  endowment  of  the  Japanese  people  from  the 
eariicst  times,  and  some  of  the  combinations  handed  down  from 
medieval  times  are  treasured  as  incomparable  examples.  During 
the  long  era  of  peace  under  the  Tokugawa  administration  the  cos- 
tumes of  men  and  women  showed  an  increasing  tendency  to  richness 
and  beauty.  This  culminated  in  the  Genroku  epoch  (168&-1700), 
and  the  anstocracy  of  the  present  day  delight  in  viewing  histnonic 
performances  where  the  costumes  of  that  age  and  of  its  rival,  the 
Momoyama  (end  <rf  the  l6th  century)  are  reproduced. 

It  would  be  possible  to  draw  up  a  formidable  catalogue  of  the 
various  kinds  01  silk  fabric*  manufactured  in  Japan  before  the  open- 
tng  of  the  M«jt  era,  and  the  signal  ability  of  her  weavers  has  derived 
a  new  impulse  from  contact  with  the  Occident.,  Machinery  has 
been  largely  introduced,  and  though  the  products  of  hand-looms 
^ill  enjoy  the  reputation  of  greater  durability,  there  has  unouestion- 
ably  been  a  marked  development  ctf  producing  power.  Japanese 
looms  now  turn  out  about  17  millions  sterling  of  silk  textiles,  of 
which  less  than  4  millions  go  abroad.  Nor  is  increased  quantity 
alone  to  be  noted,  for  at  the  factMy  (rf  Kawashima  in  Ktdto  uobelina 
arc  produced  such  as  have  never  been  rivalled  elsewhere. 

Commerce  in  Tokugawa  Times. — The  conditions  existing  in 
Japan  during  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  prefatoiy  to  the 
modern  opening  of  the  country  were  unfavourable  to  the  develop- 
menl  alike  of  national  and  of  international  trade.  As  to  the 
former,  the  system  of  feudal  government  exercised  a  crippling 
influence,  for  each  feudal  chief  endeavoured  to  check  the  exit 
of  any  kind  of  property  from  his  fief,  and  free  interchange  o( 
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commodities  was  thus  prevented  so  eEfectually  that  cases  are 

recorded  of  one  feudatory's  subjects  dying  of  starvation  while 
those  of  an  adjoining  fief  enjoyed  abundance.  International 
commerce,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  under  the  veto  of  the  central 
government,  which  punished  with  death  anyone  attempting 
to  hold  intercourse  with  foreigners.  Thus  the  fief*  practised  a 
policy  of  mutual  seclusion  at  home,  and  united  to  maintain  a 
policy  of  general  seclusion  abroad.  Yet  it  was  under  the  feudal 
system  that  the  most  signal  development  of  Japanese  trade  took 
place,  and  since  the  processes  of  that  development  have  much 
historical  interest  they  invite  close  attention. 

As  the  bulk  of  a  feudal  chief's  income  was  paid  in  ric<r,  nrrangc- 
ments  had  to  be  made  for  sending  the  grain  to  market  and  iratis- 
mittinK  its  proceeds.  This  was  effected  originally  by  cstablisliing 
in  Osalea  stores  {kitra-yaskiki).  under  the  charge  of  samurai,  who 
received  the  rice,  sold  it  to  merchants  in  that  city  and  remitted  ihc 
proceeds  by  official  carrtcn.  But  from  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  these  stores  were  placed  in  the  charge  of  tradesmen  to  whom 
was  given  the  name  of  kake-ya  (agent).  They  disponed  of  the 
products  entrusted  to  them  by  a  fiefand  held  the  money,  si-ntling 
It  by  monthly  instalments  to  an  appointed  place,  rcndcnng  yearly 
accounts  and  receiving  commission  at  the  rate  of  from  2  to  4%. 
They  had  no  special  licence,  but  they  were  honourably  regarded  and 
often  distinguished  by  an  official  title  or  an  hereditary  pension. 
In  fact  a  kalcc-ya,  of  such  standing  as  the  Mitsui  and  the  Konoikc 
families,  was,  in  effect,  a  banker  charged  with  the  finances  of  several 
6efs.  In  Osaka  the  method  of  sale  was  uniform.  Tenders  were 
invited,  and  these  having  been  opened  in  the  presence  of  all  the  store 
officials  and  kake-ya,  the  successful  tenderer?  tiad  to  deposit  bargain- 
money,  paying  the  remainder  within  ten  days,  and  thereafter  becom- 
ing entitled  to  take  delivery  of  the  rice  in  whole  or  by  instalments 
within  a  certain  time,  no  fee  being  charged  for  storage.  A  similar 
system  existed  in  Ycdo,  the  shOgun's  capital.  Out  of  the  custom  of 
(Kfcrred  delivery  developed  the  establishment  of  exchanges  where 
advances  were  made  agamst  sale  certificates,  and  purely  speculative 
transactions  came  into  vogue.  There  followed  an  experience 
common  enough  in  the  West  at  one  time:  public  opinion  rebelled 
against  these  transactions  in  margins  on  the  ground  that  they  tended 
to  enhance  the  price  of  rice.  Several  of  the  brokers  were  arrested 
and  brought  to  trial;  marginal  dealings  were  thenceforth  forbidden, 
and  a  system  of  licences  was  inaugurated  in  Yedo,  the  number  of 
licensed  dealers  *  being  restricted  to  108. 

The  system  of  organized  trading  companies  had  Its  origin  in  the 
I3th  century,  when,  the  number  of  merchants  admitted  within  the 
confines  of  Yedo  being  restricted,  it  btcamc  necessary  for  those  not 
obtaining  that  privilege  to  establish  some  mode  of  co-operation, 
and  there  resulted  the  formation  of  companies  with  representatives 
stationed  in  the  feudal  capital  and  share-holdine  members  in  the 
provinces.  The  Ashikaga  shOguns  developed  this  restriction  by 
selling  to  the  highest  bidder  the  exclusive  right  of  engaging  in  a 
particular  trade,  and  the  Tokugawa  administration  had  recourse 
to  the  same  practice.  But  whereas  the  monopolies  instituted  by 
the  Ashikaga  had  for  sole  object  the  enrichment  of  the  exchequer, 
the  Tokugaw^  regarded  it  chiefly  as  a  means  of  obtaining  worthy 
representatives  in  each  branch  of  trade.  The  first  licences  were 
issued  in  Yedo  to  keepers  of  bath-houses  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  As  the  city  grew  in  dimensions  these  licences  increased 
in  value,  so  that  pawnbrokers  willingly  accepted  them  in  pledge 
for  loans.  Subsequently  almanack-sellers  were  obliged  to  take 
out  licences,  and  the  system  was  afterwards  extended  to  money- 
changers. 

It  was  to  the  fishmongers,  however,  that  the  advantages  of 
commercial  organization  mrst  presented  themselves  vividly.  The 
greatest  fish-market  in  Japan  is  at  Nihon-bashi  in  Tdkyfi  (formerly 
Yedo).  It  had  Its  origin  in  the  needs  of  the  Tokugawa  court. 
When  lyeyasu  (founder  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty)  entered  Yedo 
in  1590,  his  tram  was  followed  by  some  fishermen  of  SettsU,  to 
whom  he  granted  the  privilege  of  plying  their  trade  in  the  adjacent 
■eas,  on  condition  that  they  furmsned  a  supply  of  their  best  fish 
for  the  use  of  the  garrison.  The  remainder  they  offered  for  sale 
at  Nihon-bashi.  Early  in  the  17th  century  oneSukcgoroof  Yamato 
province  (hence  called  Yanuto-ya)  went  to  Yedo  and  organized  the 
fishmongers  into  a  great  gild.  Nothing  is  recorded  about  this 
man's  antecedents'  though  his  mercantile  genius  entitles  him  to 
historical  notice.  He  contracted  for  the  sale  of  all  the  ftsh  <Atained 
in  the  neighbouring  aeas,  advanced  money  to  the  fishermen  on  the 
security  of  their  catch,  constructed  preserves  for  keeping  the  fish 
alive  until  they  were  exposed  in  the  market,  and  enrolled  all  the 
dealers  in  a  confederation  which  ultimately  consisted  of  391  whole- 
sale merchants  and  246  brokers.  The  main  purpose  of  Sukecoro's 
system  was  to  prevent  the  consumer  from  dealing  direct  witfi  the 
producer.    Thus    in    return    for    the    pecuniary    accommodation 
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granted  to  fishermen  to  buy  boats  and  nets  they  were  required  to 

give  every  fish  they  caught  to  the  wholesale  merchant  from  whom 
they  had  received  the  advance;  and  the  latter,  on  his  side,  had  to 
sell  in  the  open  market  at  prices  fixed  by  the  confederation.  A 
somewhat  similar  system  applied  to  vegctable%  though  in  this  case 
the  monopoly  was  never ;so  close. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  federation  of  fishmongers  approxi- 
mated closely  to  a  trust,  as  the  term  is  now  understood;  that  is  to 
say,  an  association  of  merchants  engaged  in  the  same  branch  of 
trade  and  pledged  to  observe  certain  rules  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  as  wellas  to  adhere  to  fixed  rates.  The  idea  was  extended 
to  nearly  every  trade,  10  monster  confederations  being  organized 
in  Yedo  and  24  in  Osaka.  These  received  official  recognition, 
and  contributed  a  sum  to  the  exchequer  under  the  euphonious 
name  of  "  benefit  money,"  amounting  to  nearly  £20,000  annually. 
They  attained  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  the  whole  of  the  cities' 
supplies  passing  through  their  hands.'  No  member  of  a  confedera- 
tion was  permitted  to  dispose  of  his  licence  except  to  a  near  relative, 
and  if  anyone  not  on  the  roll  of  a  conrcdemtion  engaged  In  the  same 
business  he  became  liable  to  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  officials. 
In  spite  of  the  limits  thus  imposed  on  the.lransfcr  of  licences,  one 
of  tnese  documents  commanded  from  £80  to  £6,400,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  confederations,  or  gilds,  had 
increased  to  68  In  Yedo,  comprising  1105  merchants.  Jhe  gild 
system  extended  to  maritime  enterpnse  also.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century  a  merchant  of  Sakai  (near  Osaka)  established^ 
junk  ser\'Ice  between  Osaka  and  Yedo,  but  this  kind  of  business  did 
not  attain  any  considerable  development  until  the  close  of  that 
century,  when  10  gilds  of  Yedo  and  24  of  Osaka  combined  to 
organize  a  marine- transport  company  for  Che  purpose  of  conveying 
their  own  merchandise.  Here  also_  the  principle  of  monopoly  was 
strictly  observed,  no  goods  being  shipped  for  unaffiliated  merchants. 
This  carrying  trade  rapidly  assumed  large  dimensions.  The  number 
of  junks  entering  Yedo  rose  to  over  1500  yearly.  They  raced  from 
port  to  port,  just  as  tea-clippers  from  China  to  Europe  trscd  to  race 
in  recent  times,  and  troubles  incidental  to  their  rivalry  became  so 
serious  that  It  was  found  necessary  to  enact  stringent  rules.  Each 
junk-master  had  to  subscribe  a  written  oath  that  he  would  comply 
strictly  with  the  regulations  and  observe  the  sequence  of  sailing  as 
determined  by  lot.  The  junks  had  to  call  en  route  at  Uraga  for  the 
purpose  of  undergoing  official  examination.  The  order  of  their 
arrival  there  was  duly  registered,  and  the  master  making  the  best 
record  throughout  the  year  received  a  present  in  money  as  weQ  as  a 
complimentary  garment,  and  became  the  shippers'  favourite  next 
season. 

Operations  relating  to  the  currency  also  were  brought  under  the 
control  of  gilds.  The  businessof  money-changing  seems  to  have  bcca 
taken  up  as  a  prolcssion  from  the  beginning  of  the  JSth  century, 
but  it  was  then  tn  the  hands  of  pedlars  who  carried  strings  of  copper 
cas.h  which  they  exchanged  for  gold  or  silver  coins,  then  in  rare 
circulation,  or  for  parcels  of  gold  dust.  From  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century  exchanges  were  opened  in  Ycdo,  and  in  1718  the  men 
engaged  In  this  business  formed  a  gild  after  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
Six  hundred  of  these  received  licences,  and  no  unlicensed  person 
was  permitted  to  purchase  the  avocation.  Four  representatives 
of  the  chief  exchange  met  daily  and  fixed  the  ratio  between  gold 
and  silver,  the  figure  being  then  communicated  to  the  various 
exchanges  and  to  the  sh5gun  s  officials.  As  for  the  prices  of  gold  or 
stiver  in  terms  of  copper  or  bank-notes,  24  representatives  of  the 
exchanges  met  every  evening,  and,  in  the  presence  of  an  official 
censor,  settled  the  figure  for  the  following  day  and  recorded  the 
amount  of  transactions  during  the  past  24  hours,  full  informatioa 
on  these  points  being  at  once  sent  to  the  city  governors  and  the 
street  elders. 

The  exchanges  in  their  ultimate  form  appraximatrd  verv  closely 
to  the  Occidental  idea  of  banks.  They  not  only  bought  gold,  stiver 
and  copper  coins,  but  they  also  received  money  on  deposit,  mad« 
loans  and  issued  vouchers  which  played  a  very  Important  part  in 
commercial  transactions.  The  voucher  seems  to  nave  come  into 
existence  in  Japan  in  the  14th  century.  It  originated  in  the  Yoshino 
market  of  Yamato  province,  where  the  hilly  nature  of  the  district 
rendered  the  carriage  of  copper  money  so  arduous  that  rich  mer- 
chants began  to  substitute  written  receipts  and  engagements 
which  quickly  became  current.  Among  these  documents  there 
was  a  "joint  voucher"  (kumici-fudc),  sig_ned  by  several  pcnwns. 
any  one  of  whom  might  be  held  responsible  for  its  redemption. 
1'hts  had  large  vogue,  but  It  did  not  obtain  official  recognition  until 
1636,  when  the  third  Tokugawa  shogun  selected  30  substantial 
merchants  and  divided  them  into  3  gilds,  each  authorized  to  issue 
vouchers,  provided  that  a  certain  snm  ^-as  deposited  by  way  of 
security.  Such  vouchers  were  obviously  a  form  of  bank-note. 
Their  circulation  by  the  exchange  came  about  in  a  similar  manner. 
During  many  years  the  treasure  of  the  sh5gun  and  of  the  feudal 


*  They  were  called  fttda-sashi  (ticket-holders),  a  term  derived 
^rom  the  fact  that  rice-vouchcn  wore  usually  held  in  a  split  bamboo 
which  was  thrust  into  a  pile  of  rice-bags  to  indicate  their  buyer. 


'  In  1725,  when  the  population  of  Yedo  was  about  three-qaarter* 
of  a  million,  the  merchandise  that  entered  the  city  was  861,893  bags 
of  rice;  79S.856  casks  of  sake;  131,892  casks  of  soy  (fish-sauce); 
18,209,987  bundles  of  fire-wood;  809,790  bags  of  charcoal:  90,811 
tubs  of  oil;  1,670,650  bags  of  salt  and  3,613,500  pieces  of  cottoa 
cloth. 
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cfakfo  ms  cvriod  to  Ynlo  by  pactboneft  apd  eooUe*  ci  the  regular 
postmt  Bcrvice.  Buttliecaatfiiieaiof  Mich  a  method  led  to  the  tdec- 
tioo  in  1691  of  loeachaage  ageots  who  were  appoioted  banlcen  to  the 
Tolaigawa  coverhment  and  were  required  to  furnish  money  wicfatn 
30  dftya  of  the  date  of  an  Ofder  dnwn  on  them.  These  agents  went 
fay  a&t  name  of  the  "  ten-men  gikL"  SobMauently  the  firm  of 
Mitsm  «aa added,  but  it  enjoyed  the  q)edalpriviieee of  beins  allowed 
190  days  to  ooUect  a  specified  amount.  The  gild  recetvccf  moaevB 
on  acooant  of  the  Tokugawa  or  the  feudal  chkfs.at  provincial 
centres,  and  then  made  its  own  arrangements  for  cashing  the 
cheques  drawn  upon  it  by  the  shSgun  or  the  daimyO  in  Yedo.  If 
coin  happened  to  be  immediately  available,  it  was  employed  to  cash 
the  chegnes;  otherwise  the  vouchers  of  the  gild  served  instead.  It 
was  in  Osaka,  however,  that  the  functions  of  the  exchanges  acquired 
fullest  devdopment.  Tliat  city  has  exhibited,  in  all  eras,  a  remark- 
Able  aptitude  for  trade.  Its  merehantSf  as  already  shown,  were  not 
only  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  selling  the  rice  and  other  pnxlucts 
of  the  nuTounding  fiefs,  but  also  they  became  depositories  of  the 
pnxeeds^  which  they  paid  oat  on  account  of  the  owners  in  whatever 
sums  the  latter  dttired.  Such  an  evidence  of  ofiicisd  confidence 
greatly  stitiKthened  their  credit,  and  they  received  further  en- 
couragement from  the  second  TokueawashOgun(x6o5-i6»)  and  from 
Ishimara  Sadatsugu,  goromor  of  the  dty  in  166].  He  fostered 
wholesale  tranaactions,  sought  to  intnxluce  a  large  ekment  of  credit 
into  commerce  by  Institutinca  system  of  credit  ^es;  took  measures 
to  promote  the  orculation  or  cheques;  inaugurated  market  sales'of 
gdd  and  silver  and  appmnted  ten  chiefs  of  exchange  .who  were 
empowered  to  oversee  the  business  of  mone)r>cxchanging  id  general. 
These  ten  received  exemption  from  nuinicipai  taxation  and  were 
permitted  to  wear  swords.  Under  them  were  33  exchanges  fonniiu' 
a  gild,  whose  members  agreed  to  honour  one  another's  vouchers  and 
mutually  to  facilitate  busuwss.  Gradually  they  elaborated  a  regular 
system  of  banking,  so  that,  in  the  middle  of  tne  x8th  century,  they 
issued  various  descrtptions  of  paper-orders  for  fixed  sums  pa)^le  at 
ceruin  places  within  fixed  periods;  depont  notes  redeemable  on 
the  demand  of  an  indicated  jxsioa  or  his  order;  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  by-  A  upon  B  in  {avour  of  C  (a  common  form  for  use  in 
akonthly  or  annual  settlements) ;  promissory  notes  to  be  paid  at  a 
future  time,  or  cheques  payable  at  sight,  for  goo(£i  purehased;  and 
storage  orders  engs^;mg  to  deliver  goods  on  account  <n  which  earnest 
Bumey  had  been  paid.  These  last,  much  employed  in  transactions 
fdatiog  to  rice  and  su^,  were  generally  valid  for  a  period  of  3  years 
and  3  months^  were  signed  by  a  confecwration  of  exchanges  or  mer- 
chants on  joint  responsibihty,  and  guaranteed  the  delivery,  of 
the  indicated  merchandise  independently  of  all  accidents.  They 
passed  current  as  readily  as  coin,  and  advances  could  always  be 
ohtainfd  against  them  from  pawnbrokers. 

All  these  documents,  indicating  a  welt-devdoped  system  of 
credit,  were  duly  protected  by  law,  severe  penalties  bdiu  in&lcted 
for  any  foilure  to  implement  the  pledges  they  emboducd.  The 
mefdianta  of  Yedo  and  Osaka,  working  on  the  mtem  of  trusts  here 
described,  giadually  acquired  great  wealth  and  fell  into  habiu  of 
marked  luxury.  It  la  recorded  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  pay 
£5  for  the  first  bonito  of  the  season  and  £1 1  for  the  first  egg-fruit. 
Naturally  the  spectacle  of  such  extravagance  excited  popular  dis- 
coatent.  Men  t>^an  to  grumble  gainst  the  so-called  *'  official 
oiercbants  "  who,  under  government  au^wces,  monopdixed  every 
baach  oi  trade;  and  this  feeling  grew  aimMt  uncontrollable  in  1836, 
when  rice  rose  to  an  unprecraented  price  owing  to  crop  failure. 
Men  loudly  ascribed  that  state  of  affairs  to  rmating  on  the  part  of 
the  wholesale  companies,  and  murmun  wmilar  to  those  raised  at 
the  dose  oi  the  l<;«i  century  in  America  against  the  trust  system 
b^aa  to  reach  the  ears  of  uie  authorities  perpetually.  The  cele- 
brated Fu^ta  Toko  of  Mito  took  up  the  question.  He  argued -that 
the  monopcrfy  systemj  since  it  included  Osaka,  exposed  the  Yedo 
market  to  oil  the  vicisutudes  of  the  former  city,  which  had  then 
lost  mncJi  of  its  <M  prosperity. 

Finally,  in  1841,  the  sbOgun'a  chief  minister,  Mizuno  Echizen-no- 
Kami*  withdrew  all  trading  licences,  dissolved  the  gilds  and  pro- 
claimed that  eveiy  person  should  thenceforth  be  free  to  engage  in 
any  commerce  without  let  or  hindrance.  This  recklessly  drastic 
meastm,  vividly  illustrating  the  arbitrariness  of  feudal  omcialdom, 
not  <Hi|y  included  the  commercial  gilds,  the  shipping  gikls,  the 
eittfaange  gilds  and  the  land  transport  gilds,  but  was  also  carried  to 
the  iMigth  of  forbidding  any  company  to  confine  itself  to  wholesale 
dealings.  The  authorities  further  declared  that  in  times  of  scarcity 
whdeaale  transactions  must  be  abandoned  altogether  and  retail 
business  alone  carried  on,  thor  purpose  being  to  bring  retail  and 
wbirieaale  prices  to  the  same  level  The  custom  of  advancing  money 
to  fishermen  or  to  producers  In  the  provincial  districts  was  inter- 
dicted; even  the  fuda-sashi  might  no  longer  ply  their  calling,  and 
neither  batb-hoose  keepen  nor  Eaiidressera  were  allowed  to  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  uniform  rates  of  charges.  But  this  ill- 
judged  intenerence  produced  enls  greater  than  those  it  was  intended 
to  remedy.  The  ^'ds  had  not  really  been  exacting.  Their  organi- 
sation had  reduced  the  cost  of  dlstnbution,  and  they  had  provided 
.facilities of  transport  which  brought  produce  within  quick  and  cheap 
reach  of  central  markets. 

Ten  years'  fe:gierience  showed  that  a  modified  form  of  the  old 
jEystcm  vould  conduce  to  public  interests.    The  gilds  were  re- 
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wtiiblMicd,  lice«o,  fee.  homvcr,  bdnr  aboliibed,  ud  no  limit 
wt  to  the  aumlwr  of  finm  in  a  nld.  Thinga  remainad  thii*  until 
the  bcgiiming  of  the  Meiji  em  (1867],  when  the  gilds  (hand  tlie 


catadyim  that  overtook  all  the  country's  old  institutions. 

Japanese  commercial  and  indostriaj  life  presents  another  feature 
which  leema  to  au^eatapedal  aptitude  for  combination.  In  mercan- 
tile iir  manufacturing  famiUca,  while  the  eldest  aon  always  succeeded 
to  hia  father's  bnainesa,  not  only  the  younger  sons  but  also  the  appren- 
tices and  employees,  after  they  had  aerved  faithfully  for  a  number 
of  yean,  emected  to  be  aet  up  aa  branch  houses  under  the  auspices 
of  thepsincipolfamily,reoelvin|raplaoeof  business,acertainaniomit 
ofcapitalandtbeprivilettof  uarngtheoriginalhouae-name.  Many 
an  old-establiahea  firm  uiua  came  to  have  a  plexua  of  branchee  aU 
serving  to  extend  ita  buaineaa  and  strengthen  ita  credit,  so  that  the 
group  neld  a  commanding  position  in  the  buaineaa  world.  It  will 
be  apparent  from  the  above  that  commcscial  transactione  on  a  lai^ 
acale  in  pre-Heiji  day*  were  practically  limited  to  the  two  great 
dtiea  of  Yedo  and  Osaka,  the  people  in  the  provincial  fiefa  having 
no  direct  aaaodation  with  the  gild  aystem,  confining  thcmaelves,  for 
the  moat  part,  to  domeatic  industriea  on  a  amall  scale,  and  not  being 
allofred  to  extend  their  buaineaa  beyond  the  boundariea  of  du  fii3 
to  which  they  belonged. 

Pareign  Commerce  durin/  tile  Ueiji  Era. — If  Japan's  industrial 
development  in  modem  times  has  been  remarkable,  the  same 
may  be  said  even  mote  emphatically  about  the  development 
of  her  over-sea  commerce.  This  was  checked  at  first  not 
only  by  the  unpopularity  attaching  to  all  intercoutse  with  out- 
side nations,  but  also  by  embarrassments  resulting  from  the 
difference  between  the  silver  price  of  gold  in  Japan  and  its  silvet 
price  in  Europe,  the  precious  metals  being  connected  in  Japan  by 
a  ratio  of  i  to  8,  and  in  Europe  by  a  ratio  of  z  to  15.  This 
latter  fact  was  the  cause  of  a  sudden  and  violent  appreciation  of 
values;  for  the  government,  seeing  the  country  threatened  with 
loss  of  all  its  gold,  tried  to  avert  the  catastrophe  by  altering  and 
redudng  the  weights  of  the  silver  coins  without  altering  their 
denominations,  and  a  corresponding  difference  exhibited  itself, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  silver  quotations  of  cammo<fities. 
Another  difficulty  was  the  attitude  of  offidaldom.  During  several 
centuries  Japan's  over-sea  trade  had  been  under  the  control  of 
officialdom,  to  whose  coffers  it  contributed  a  substantial  revenue. 
But  when  the  foreign  exporter  entered  the  field  under  the  con- 
ditions created  by  the  new  system,  be  diverted  to  bis  own  pocket 
the  handsome  profit  previously  accruing  to  the  government;  and 
since  the  latter  could  not  easily  become  reconciled  to  this  loss  of 
revenue,  or  wean  itself  from  its  traditional  habit  of  interference 
in  affairs  of  foreign  commerce,  and  since  the  foreigner,  on  his 
side,  not  only  desired  secrecy  in  order  to  prevent  competition, 
but  was  also  tormented  by  inveterate  suspicions  of  Oriental 
espionage,  not  a  little  friction  occurred  from  time  to  time. 
Thus  the  scanty  records  of  that  early  epoch  suggest  that  trade 
was  beset  with  great  difficulties,  and  that  the  foreigner  had  to 
contend  against  most  adverse  circumstances,  though  in  truth  his 
gains  amounted  to  40  or  50%. 

The  chief  staples  of  the  early  trade  were  tea  and  silk.  It 
happened  that  just  before  Japan's  raw  silk  became  available  for 
export,  the  production  of  that  article  in  France  and  Tt*tat 
Italy  had  been  largely  curtailed  owing  to  a  novel  ^"^ 
disease  of  the  silkworm.  Thus,  when  the  first  bales  of  Japanese 
silk  appeared  in  London,  and  when  it' was  found  to  possess 
qualities  entitling  it  to  the  highest  rank,  a  keen  demand  sprang 
up.  Japanese  green  tea  also,  differing  radically  in  flavour  and 
bouquet  from  the  black  tea  of  China,  appealed  quickly  to 
American  taste,  so  that  by  the  year  1907  Japan  found  herself 
selling  to  foreign  countries  tea  to  the  extent  of  r}  millions  ster- 
ling, snd,raw  silk  to  the  extent  of  1 2}  millions.  This  remarkable 
development  is  typical  of  the  general  history  of  Japan's  foreign 
trade  in  modem  times.  Omitting  the  first  decade  and  a  h:)If, 
the  statistics  for  which  are  imperfect,  the  volume  of  the  trade 
grew  from  s  millions  sterling  in  187J — 3  shillings  per  head  of  the 
population — to  93  millions  in  1907 — or  38  shillings  per  head.  It 
was  not  a  uniform  growth.  The  period  of  35  years  divides  itself 
conspicuously  into  two  eras:  the  first,  of  15  years  (I873-1887), 
during  which  the  development  was  from  s  millions  to  9-7  mil- 
h'ons,  a  ratio  of  1  to  1,  approximately;  the  second,  of  so  years 
(t887-i907),  during  which  the  development  was  from  9-7 
millioas  to  93  millions,  a  ratio  of  i  to  10. 
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ThAt  a  commerce  which  aorady  doubled  itself  in  the  fint 
6fteen  yean  should  have  grown  nearly  tenfold  in  the  next 
twenty  is  a  fact  inviting  attention.  There  are  two  principal 
causes:  ons  general,  the  other  speciaL  The  general  cause  was 
that  several  years  necessarily  elapsed  before  the  nation's  material 
condition  began  to  respond  perceptibly  to  the  improvements 
effected  by  the  Mciji  government  in  matters  of  administration, 
taxation  and  transport  facilities.  Fiscal  burdens  had  been 
reduced  and  security  of  life  and  property  obtained,  but  railway 
building  and  road-making,  harbour  construction,  the  growth  of 
posts,  telegraphs,  exchanges  and  banks,  and  the  development 
of  a  mercantile  marine  did  not  exercise  a  sensible  influence  on 
the  nation's  prosperity  until  1884  or  1885.  From  that  time  the 
country  entered  a  period  of  steadily  growing  prosperity,  and  from 
that  time  private  enterprise  may  be  said  to  have  finally  started 
upon  a  career  of  independent  activity.  The  special  cause  which, 
from  1885,  contributed  to  a  marked  growth  of  trade  wa^  the" 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  Up  to  that  time  the  treasury's 
fiat  notes  had  suffered  such  marked  fluctuations  of  specie 
value  that  sound  or  successful  commerce  became  very  difficult. 
Against  the  importing  merchant  the  currency  trouble  worked 
with  double  potency.  Not  only  did  the  gold  with  which  he 
purchased  goods  appreciate  constantly  in  terms  of  the  silver 
for  which  he  sold  them,  but  the  silver  itself  appreciated  sharply 
and  rapidly  in  terms  of.  the  fiat  notes  paid  by  Japanese  con- 
sumers. Cursory  reflection  may  suggest  that  these  factors, 
should  have  stimulated  exports  as  much  as  they  depressed 
imports.  But  such  was  not  altogether  the  case  in  practice. 
For  the  exporter's  transactions  were  hampered  by  the  possibility 
that  a  delay  of  a  week  or  even  a  day  might  increase  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  his  silver  in  Japanese  markets  by  bringing 
about  a  further  depreciation  of  paper,  90  that  he  worked  timidly 
and  hesitatingly,  dividing  his  operations  as  minutely  as  possible 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  downward  tendency  of  the  fiat 
notes.  Not  till  this  element  of  pernicious  disturbance  was 
removed  did  the  trade  recover  a.  healthy  tone  and  grow  so 
lustily  as  to  tread  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  China,  with  her  300  million  inhabitants  and  long-established 
international  relations. 

Japan's  trade  with  the  outer  world  was  built  up  chiefly  by  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  the  foreign  middleman.  He  acted  the 
r*>  ftra<iB  part  of  an  almost  ideal  agent.  As  an  exporter, 
lUMhmMm,  jjij  command  of  cheap  capital,  his  experience,  his 
knowledge  of  foreign  markets,  and  his  connexions  enabled  him 
to  secure  sales  such  as  must  have  been  beyond  reach  of  the 
Japanese  working  independently.  Moreover,  he  paid  to  native 
consumers  ready  cash  for  their  staples,  taking  upon  his  own 
shoulders  all  the  risks  of  finding  markets  abroad.  As  an  importer, 
he  enjoyed,  in  centres  of  supply,  credit  which  tlie  Japanese 
lacked,  and  he  offered  to  native  consumers  foreign  produce 
brought  to  their  doors  with  a  minimum  of  responsibility  on  their 
parL  Finally,  whether  as  exporters  or  importers,  foreign 
middlemen  always  competed  with  each  other  so  keenly  that  their 
Japanese  clients  obtained  the  best  possible  terms  from  them. 
Yet  the  ambition  of  the  Japanese  to  oust  them  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  imnaturaL  Every  nation  must  desire  to  carry  on  its 
own  commerce  independently  of  alien  assistance;  and  moreover, 
the  foreign  middleman's  residence  during  many  years  within 
Japanese  territory,  but  without  the  pale  of  Japanese  sovereignty, 
invested  him  with  an  aggressive  character  which  the  anti- 
Oriental  exduaiveness  of  certain  Occidental  nations  helped  to 
accentuate.  Thus  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average  Japan- 
ese there  are  several  reasons  for  wishing  to  dispense  with  alien 
middlemen,  and  it  is  plain  that  these  reasons  are  operative;  for 
whereas,  in  t888,  native  merchants  carried  on  only  12%  of  the 
country's  over-sea  trade  without  the  intervention  of  the  foreign 
middlemen,  their  share  rose  to  35%  in  1899  and  has  since  been 
slowly  increasing. 

Analysis  of  Japan's  foreign  trade  during  the  Melii  era  shows  that 
a^^^  duringthe35-yearp«riodendinKini907,unportsexcccded 
^fTrm^      exports  in  21  years  and  exports  exceeded  imports  in  la 

^^  .years.  This  does  not  suggest  a  very  badly  balanced 
trade.    But  closer  rsaniination  acceatuatea  the  diflereooc,   for 
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when  the  figures  are  added,  it  is  (bund  that  the  aamn  of  apads 
aggregated  only  1 1  minions  ateriing,  whereas  the  exceaes  of  import* 
totalled  71  millions,  there  being  thus  a  lo-called  "  unfavounble 
balance  '  of  60  milliona  over  alL  The  movements  of  specie  do  not 
throw  much  light  upon  this  lubiect,  for  tlwy  an  complicated  by 
large  imports  of  gold  resulting  from  war  indemnities  and  foreign 
loans.  Undoubtedly  the  balance  is  materially  ledreaed  by  the 
expenditures  of  the  foreign  communities  in  the  former  aettlementa, 
of  foreign  tourists  visiting  Japan  and  of  foreign  vessels  engaged  in 
the  canning  trade,  as  wdl  as  by  the  earnings  of  Japanese  vessels 
and  the  interest  on  investments  made  by  foreigners.  NevcrtbeleM 
there  remains  an  appreciable  mafgin  against  Japan,  and  it  is  probably 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  consideration  that  she  is  still  engaged 
equipping  henelf  for  the  industrial  career  evidently  lying  before  ber. 
^  The  manner  in  which  Japan's  over-sea  trade  was  divided 
m  1907  among  the  seven  foreign  countries  prinij-  TnttwM» 
pally  engaged  m  it  may  be  seen  from  the  following  VatUm 
ubie: — 

Imports  from 
£  (millions). 


Exports  to 
£  (millions) 

:  .'I 


II 

7 
4 


Total 
i  (millioos). 


'5 
•4 

I 
5 

S 


i  33  open  ports  of  Japan,  the  first  place  belongs  to 
L  the  matter  of  foiei|^  tiade,  and  Kobe  tanks  second. 


United  iitatea 

China        .     . 

Great  Britain 

British  India  . 

Germany  .     . 

France       .     . 

Korea  . 
Among  the  : 

Yokohama  in  t 

The  former  far  outstrip*  the  latterln  exports,  but  the  case  is  revnsed 
when  imports  are  considered.  As  to  the  percentages  of  the  whole 
trade  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  five  principal  ports,  the  following 
figures  may  be  consulted: — Yokohama,  40%;  Kobe,  33-6;  Ocaka, 
10;  Moji,  5;  and  Nagasaki,  2. 

Vt. — GovESKHZMT,  AoxnnsnAnoN,  &c. 

Emperor  and  Prinea. — At  the  head  of  the  Japanese  State 
stands  the  emperor,  generally  spoken  of  by  foreigners  as  the 
mikado  (honoutable  gate>)i  a  title  comparable  with  sublime 
porte  and  by  his  own  subjects  as  lemU  (son  of  heaven)  or 
lamd  (heavenly  king).  The  emperor  Matou  Hito  \q.v.)  was  the 
i2ist  of  his  line,  according  to  Japanese  history,  which  reckon* 
from  660  B.C.,  when  Jimmu  ascnidcd  the  throne.  But  as  written 
records  do  not  carry  us  back  farther  than  a.d.  712,  the  reign* 
and  periods  of  the  very  early  monarchs  are  more  or  less  apocry- 
phal. StUl  the  fact  remains  that  Japan  has  been  ruled  by  an 
unbroken  dynasty  ever  since  the  dawn  of  her  history,  in  which 
respect  she  is  unique  among  all  the  nation*  io  the  world.  Thee 
are  four  families  of  princes  of  the  blood,  from  any  one  of  which  a 
successor  to  the  throne  may  be  taken  in  default  of  a  direct  heir: 
Princes  Arisugawa,  Fushimi,  Kanin  and  Higashi  FushimL 
These  families  are  ail  direct  descendant*  of  emperora,  and  ibeir 
heads  have  the  title  of  skintUI  (prince  of  the  blood),  whereas  the 
other  imperial  princes,  of  whom  there  are  ten,  have  only  the 
second  syllable  of  shinnS  (pronounced  vS  when  separated  from 
tkin).  Second  and  younger  sons  of  a  sMmK  are  all  aid,  and  eldest 
sons  lose  the  title  shin  and  become  «0  from  the  fifth  generation. 

The  Pteraie. — In  former  times  there  were  no  Japanese  titles 
of  nobility,  as  the  term  is  understood  in  the  Occident.  Nobles 
there  were,  however,  namely,  tufe,  or  ctnirt  nobles,  descendants 
of  younger  sons  of  emperors,  and  daimyt  (great  name),  some  of 
whom  could  trace  their  lineage  to  mikados;  but  all  owed  their 
exalted  position  as  feudal  chiefs  to  military  prowess.  The 
Meiji  restoration  of  1867  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  daimyli  as 
feudal  chiefs,  and  they,  together  with  the  kuge,  were  meiged 
into  one  class  called  kwaioku  (flower  families],  a  term  correspond- 
ing to  aristocracy,  all  inferior  persons  being  kamin  (ordinary 
folk).  In  1S84,  however,  the  five  Chineae  titles  of  ki  (prince), 
kl  (marquis),  Aotu  (count),  iki  (viscount)  and  dan  (baron)  were 
introduced,  and  patents  were  not  only  granted  to  the  ancient 
nobility  buf  also  conferred  on  men  who  bad  tendered  conspicuous 
public  service.  The  titles  are  all  hereditary,  but  they  descend 
to  the  firstborn  only,  younger  children  having  no  distinguishing 
appellation.  The  first  list  in  1884  showed  11  princes,  34  mar- 
quises, ;6  counts,  324  viscounts  and  74  barons.  After  the  war 
with  China  (1894-95)  the  total  grew  to  716,  and  the  war  witli 

■  Some  derive  this  term  from  mika,  an  andcnt  Japanese  term  foi 
"  great,"  and  f0,  "  place." 
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Kusria  (1904-5)  inoeiKd  the  number  to  oi>i  nimely,  15  princes, 
39  nurquiws,  100  counts,  376  viscounts  »nd  383  barons. 

HtmukoU  DtpartmtnL — ^The  Imperial  household  department  is 
completely  differentiated  from  the  administration  of  state  affain. 
It  includes  bureaux  of  treasury,  forests,  peerajte  and  hunting,  as 
well  as  boards  of  ceremonies  and  chamberlains,  officials  of  the 
empresi's  household  and  ofiiciab  of  the  crown  prince's  household. 
The  annual  allowance  made  to  the  throne  is  £300,000,  and  the 
Imperial  estate  compriaca  some  X3,ooo  acres  of  building  land, 
3,850,000  acres  of  forests,  and  300,000  acres  of  misceUaaeous  lands, 
the  whole  valued  at  some  19  millions  sterling,  bat  probably  not 
yielding  an  income  of  more  than  £200,000  yearly.  Further,  the 
bouaehold  owns  about  3  millions  sterling  (face  value)  it  bonda  and 
■hares,  from  whkh  a  revenue  of  some  £150,000  is  derived,  so  that 
the  whole  income  amounts  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  steriing. 
Out  of  this  the  households  of  the  crown  prince  and 


ift  the  Imperial  princes  aft  supported ;  allowances  are  granted  at  the 
time  of  cooferriog  titles  of  nobility;  a  long  list  of  charities  receive 
liberal  contributions,  and  considerable  sums  are  paid  to  encourage 
art  and  education.  Theemperorbimself  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
fnigsl  sovereigns  that  ever  occupied  a  throne. 

Departments  of  Slate. — There  aie  nine  departments  of  state 
presided  oyer  by  ministers — foreign  affairs,  home  affairs,  finance, 
war,  navy,  justice,  education,  agriculture  and  commetce,  com- 
munications. These  ministeis  (oim  the  cabinet,  which  is 
presided  over  by  the  minister  president  of  state,  so  that  its 
Dcmben  number  ten  in  all.  Ministers  of  state  are  appointed  by 
the  emperor  and  are  rcsponuble  to  him  alone.  But  between  the 
cabinet  and  the  crown  stand  a  small  body  of  men,  the  survivors 
of  those  by  whose  genius  modem  Japan  was  raised  to  her  present 
high  position  among  the  nations.  They  are  known  as  "  elder 
statesmen  "  (genri).  Their  proved  ability  constitutes  an  invalu- 
able asset,  and  in  the  solution  of  serious  problems  their  voice 
Day  be  said  to  be  final.  At  the  end  of  1909  four  of  these 
renosmed  statesmen  remained — Prince  Yamagata,  Marquises 
Inouye  and  Matsukata  and  Count  Okuma.  There  is  also  a  privy 
council,  which  consists  of  a  variable  number  of  distinguished 
Ben — in  1909  there  were  39,  the  president  being  Field-Marshal 
Prince  Yamagata.  Their  duty  is  to  debate  and  advise  upon  all 
matters  referred  to  them  by  the  emperor,  who  sometimes  attends 
theii  meetings  in  person. 

Cml  Officials.— The  total  number  of  civil  officials  was  137,819 
in  1906.  It  had  been  only  68,876  in  1898,  from  which  time  it  grew 
legulariy  y«ar  by  year.  The  salaries  and  allowances  paid  out  of 
the  ^casury  every  year  00  account  of  the  civil  service  are  4  millions 
steriifw,  approximately,  and  the  annual  emoluments  of  the  principal 
officials  are  as  follow: — IMme  minister,  £960;  minister  of  a  depart- 
ment, £600;  ambassador,  £500,  with  allowances  varying  from 
£3300  to  £3000;  president  of  privy  council,  £500;  lesident-general 
in  Seoul,  £600;  govemor.general  of  Formoea,  £600;  vice-minister, 
£(00;  minister  plenipotetitiary,  £400,  with  allowances  from  £1000 
to  £1700;  governor  of  prefecture,  £300  to  £360;  judge  of  the  court 
of  cassation,  £aoo  to  £500;  other  judges^  £60  to  £400;  professor  of 
nnperial  university,  from  £80  to  £160,' With  allowances  from  £40  to 
£i30;  privy  councillor,  £400;  director  of  a  bureau,  £300;  Ac. 

Up^ature. — ^The  first  Japanese  Diet  was  convoked  the  agth 
of  November,  1890.  There  ore  two  chambers,  a  house  of 
peers  (Ia*aktt4n)  and  a  house  of  representatives  (jAugi^n). 
Each  is  invested  with  the  same  legislative  power. 

The  upper  chamber  con^ts  of  four  dasses  of  members. 
They  are,  first,  hereditary  membeis,  namely,  princes  and  mar- 
quises, who  ore  entitled  to  sit  when  they  reach  the  age  of  sj; 
secondly,  counts,  viscpunts  and  barons,  elected — after  they  have 
attained  their  35th  year— by  their  respective  orders  in  the  maxi- 
mum ratio  of  one  member  to  every  five  peers;  thirdly,  men  of 
education  or  distinguished  service  who  are  nominated  by  the 
emperor;  and,  fourthly,  representatives  of  the  highest  tax- 
payers, elected,  one  for  each  prefecture,  by  their  own  class. 
The  minimum  age  limit  for  non-titled  members  is  30,  and  it  is 
IHovided  that  their  total  number  must  not  exceed  that  of  the 
titled  members.  The  house  was  composed  in  1909  of  14  princes 
of  the  blood,  15  princes,  39  marquises,  17  counts,  69  viscounts, 
56  barons,  134  Imperial  nominees,  and  45  representatives  of  the 
highest  tax-payers — that  is  to  say,  sio  titled  members  and  169 
non-titled. 

The  lower  bouse  consists  of  elected  members  only.  Origin- 
(By  the  property  qualification  was  fixed  at  a  minimum  annual 
payment  of  30*.  in  direct  taxes  (t.c.  taxes  imposed  by  the  central 


government),  btit  in  1900  the  law  of  election  was  amended,  and 
the  property  qualification  for  electors  is  now  a  payment  of  £t 
in  direct  taxes,  while  for  candidates  no  qualification  is  required 
either  as  to  property  or  as  to  locality.  Members  are  of  two 
kinds,  namely,  those  returned  by  incorporated  cities  and  liiose 
returned  by  prefectures.  In  each  case  the  ratio  is  one  member 
for  every  130,000  electors,  and  the  electoral  district  is  the  dty 
or  prefecture. 

Voting  is  by  ballot,  one  man  one  vote,  and  a  general  election 
must  take  place  once  in  4  years  for  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and  once  in  7  years  for  the  house  of  peers.  The  house  of 
representatives,  however,  is  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  order  of 
the  sovereign  as  a  disciplinary  measure,  in  which  event  a  general 
election  must  be  heM  within  5  months  from  the  date  of  disso- 
lution, whereas  the  house  of  peers  is  not  liable  to  any  such  treat- 
ment. Otherwise  the  two  houses  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privi- 
leges, except  that  the  budget  must  fiist  be  submitted  to  the 
representatives.  Each  member  receives  a  salary  of  £300;  the 
president  receives  £500,  and  the  vice-president  £3oa  The 
presidents  are  nominated  by  the  sovereign  from  three  names 
submitted  by  each  house,  but  the  appdntment  of  a  vice-presi- 
dent is  within  the  mdependent  right  of  each  chamber.  TTie 
lower  house  consists  of  379  membeis,  of  whom  75  are  returned  by 
the  urban  population  and  304  by  the  ruraL  Under  the  original 
property  qualification  the  number  of  ftonchise-holdeis  was  only 
453i474,  or  ix-5  to  every  1000  of  the  tuition,  but  it  is  now 
1,676,007,  or  15-77  to  every  1000.  By  the  constitution  which 
created  the  diet  freedom  of  conscience,  of  speech  and  of  public 
meeting,  inviolability  of  domicile  and  correspondence,  security 
from  arrest  or  punishment  except  by  due  process  of  law,  perma- 
nence of  judicial  appointments  and  all  the  other  essential  ele- 
ments of  civil  liberty  were  granted.  In  the  diet  full  legislative 
authority  is  vested:  without  its  consent  no  tax  con  be  imposed, 
increased  or  remitted;  nor  can  any  public  money  be  paid  out 
except  the  salaries  of  officials,  which  the  sovereign  reserves  the 
right  to  fix  at  will.  In  the  emperor  are  vested  the  prerogatives 
of  declaring  war  and  making  peace,  of  concluding  treaties,  of. 
appointing  and  dismissing  officials,  of  approving  and  promul- 
gating laws,  of  issuing  argent  ordinances  to  take  the  temporary 
place  of  laws,  and  of  conferring  titles  of  nobility. 

■  Procedure  of  the  Diet, — It  could  scarcely  have  been  expected 
that  neither  tumult  nor  intemperance  would  disfigure  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  diet  whose  members  were  entirely  without  parliamentary 
experience,  but  not  without  grievances  to  ventilate,  wrongs  (real  or 
fancied)  to  avenge,  and  abuses  to  redress.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  has  been  a^  remarkable  absence  of  anything  like  disgraceful 
licence.  The  politeness,  the  good  temper,  and  the  sense  of  dignity 
which  characterize  the  Japanese,  generally  saved  the  situation  when 
it  threatened  to  degenerate  into  a  '*  scene."  Foreigners  entering 
the  house  of  representatives  in  TOkyO  for  the  first  time  might  easily 
misinterpret  some^  of  its  habits.  A  number  distingui^ieB  each 
member.  It  is  painted  in  white  on  a  wooden  indicator,  the  latter 
being  fastened  by  a  hinge  to  the  face  of  the  member's  desk.  When 
pr^rrif  >i^  ---ts  uie  indicator  standing  upright,  and  lowers  it  when 
1:  ,vi  ].;  i  ii  jii^iise.  Permission  tospeuc  is  not  obtained  by  catching 
the  president's  eye,  but  by  calling  out  the  aspirant's  number,  and  as 
members  often  emphasize  their  calls  by  hammering  their  desks  with 
the  indicators,  there  are  moments  of  decided  din.  But,  for  the  rest, 
orderliness  and  decorum  habitually  prevail.  Speeches  have  to  be 
made  from  a  ri  >9trum.  There  arc  few  aisplays  of  oratory  oreloquence. 
T'he  Japanese  formulates  his  views  with  remarkable  facility.  He  is 
absolutely  frei.-  from  gttucherie  or  sdf-consdousness  when  speaking 
in  public :  he  can  think  on  his  feet.  But  his  mind  does  not  Usually 
busy  itself  wi:h  abstract  ideas  and  subtleties  of  philosophical  or 
religious  rhou^iit.  Flightsof  fancy,  impassioned  bursts  of  sentiment, 
appeab  to  the  heart  rather  than  -to  the  reason  of  an  audience,  are 
devices  strange  to  his  mental  habit.  He  can  be  rhetorical,  but  not 
eloquent.  Amongall  the  speeches  hitherto  delivered  in  the  Japanese 
diet  it  would  be  dimcult  to  nnd  a  passage  deservinj^the  latter  epithet. 

From  the  first  the  debates  wererccorded  verbatim.  Years  before 
the  date  fixed  for  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution,  a  little  band 
of  students  elaborated  a  system  of  stenography  and  adapted  it  to 
the  Japanese  syllabary.  Their  labours  remained  almost  without 
recogiiition  or_  remuneration  until  the  diet  was  on  the  eve  of  meeting, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  a  competent  staff  of  shortiiand  reporters 
could  be  organized  at  an  hour's  notice.  Japan  can  thus  boast  that, 
alone  among  the  countries  of  the  worid,  she  possesses  an  exact  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  her  Diet  from  the  moment  when  the  fint  word 
was  spoken  withu  its  walls. 
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A  ipacuj  feature  of  the  Diet*i  procedure  helpe  to  cfiecounge 
oratorical  diaplays.  Each  measure  of  importance  has  to  be  submittra 
to  a  committee,  and  not  until  the  latter'*  report  has  been  received 
does  terious  debate  take  place.  But  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  oC 
every  hundred  the  committee's  report  determines  the  attitude  of  the 
bouse,  and  speeches  are  felt  to  be  more  or  less  superfluous.  One 
result  of  this  system  is  that  business  is  done  with  a  degree  of  celerity 
scarcely  known  in  Occidental  leeislaturca.  For  example,  the  meetings 
of  the  house  of  representativrs  aurinp  the  sewion  1896-1897  were  32, 
and  the  number  of  hours  occupied  by  the  sittings  aggregated  116. 
Yet  the  result  was  55  bills  debated  and  passed,  several  of  them 
measures  of  prime  importance,  such  as  the  gold  standard  bill,  the 
budget  and  a  statutory  tariff  law.  It  must  be  rcmeml>ertd  th.it 
although  actual  uttlngs  of  the  houses  arc  comparatively  few  and 
brief,  the  oommitCees  remain  almost  constantly  at  work  from  morning 
to  evening  throughout  the  twelve  weeks  of  the  session's  duration. 

Dnisions  of  uu  Empire. — The  earliest  traditional  divisions  of 
Japan  into  provincea  was  made  by  the  emperor  Scimu  (131-190), 
m  whose  time  the  sway  of  the  throne  did  not  extend  farther  north 
than  a  line  curving  from  Sendai  Bay,  on  the  north-cast  coast  of  the 
main  island,  to  the  vicinity  of  Niigata  (one  of  the  treaty  ports), 
on  the  north-west  coast.  The  region  northward  of  this  line  was  then 
occupied  by  barbarous  triljfs,  01  whom  the  Ainu  (still  to  be  found 
in  Veio)  are  probably  the  remaining  descendants.  The  whole 
country  waa  then  divided  into  thirty  two  provinces.  In  the  3rd 
century  the  empress  J  ingO,  on  her  return  from  her  victorious  expedi- 
tion against  Korea,  portioned  out  the  empire  into  &ve  home  provmces 
and  seven  circuits,  in  imitation  of  the  Korean  system.  By  the 
emperor  Mommu  (696-707)  some  of  the  provinces  were  subdivided 
so  as  to  increase  the  whole  number  to  sixty-six,  and  the  boundaries 
then  fixed  by  him  were  re-sur\'eyed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Sb6mu  (73^~796]-,    l^he  old  division  is  as  follows  ': — 

1,  The  Go-hinai  or  "  five  home  provinces  "  «.e.  those  lying  imme- 
diately around  Kyflto,  the  capital,  viz.:— 

Yamaskiro,  also  called  JdshQ        I        Izumi,  also  called  SmshU 
Yamatc  .,  WashQ        I        SeUsu  '     „         Sesshu 

Kavacki  „         KashQ       | 


II.  The  seven  circuits,  as  follow  :-7 
I.  The  TffkaM,  or  "  eastern- 
fifteen  provinces,  viz.:^- 


SUm» 

Owari 

Mikawa 

TVt&mi 

Sunin 

In 


IthO 

StiiM 

Shinsha 

Bitka 

Sanslia 

jEiuM 

Smndii 

Dnuha 


m  dfcuit. 

"  which  comprijcd 

Kd 

or    Kiskyt 

Sovmt 

,,      Siskyi 

MiuuU 

„      Buskyt 

Awa 

„      Biiki 

„    Sssha 

Skimlsa 

„     StehQ 

Bilacki 

»    JOiha 

2.  The  TOmnJd,or  "eastern-mountain  circuit,"  which  com- 

prised eight  provioces,  via. : — 

Omi  or    CdikA  |       Kfixuke  or  JdskA 

Mino  „      Ndsha  Shimotsukc    ..  YasM 

Hida  „      Hisha  I        Mutsu  .,  OshA 

Sbiaaoo  »     SkinshA       \       Dewa  „  UshQ 

3.  The  Hakurikudlf,  or  "  northern-land  dfcuit,'*  which  com- 

prised seven  province^  viz. : — 


WakuB             or    JakuM 

Elciiu           at 

EsshQ 

Eckaa              „     Enha 

Eckin 

Essha 

JCofa                 „     Kaska 

Sadt  (iihnd)  „ 

Sasha 

HtU                  „      NSdril 

4.  The  Samitdi,  or  "  mountain-back  circuit," 

which  oom- 

priied  eight  provinces,  vix. : — 

Tamte              or     TanshQ 

Hlki            or 

HakudiO 

T&HfO                 „      TanshQ 

Izufflo             „ 

UnshB 

Tejima              „     TanriiQ 
loAa                 „     /»M 

Iwami 

Stkiska 

Oki  (jronp  of  islands) 

S.  The  SanySdS,  or  "  mountain-front  circuit,' 

which  com- 

priied  eight  provinces,  viz. : — 

Han'ma               or     Bamika 

Binte           or 

BishO 

Mimaaaka                  Saknika 

Ak? 

CniM 

Bitn                  „      Bisha 

Smi 

B«>hfl 

Bikkim                „      BiahQ 

Nagato          „ 

CUsM 

6.  The  NatitaM,  or  "  iouthem-tea  circuit," 

which  oom- 

prised  six  provinces,  vi».i— 

Kn                     or    Kiika                 Sanmki          or 

SanshO 

Auvji  (Isbnd)    „      TanshQ              Ivt                „ 
Awa                          i4iM                   Tota 

YoshO 

ToikH 

^  The  names  given  in  italics  are  those  more  commonly  used. 
Those^  in  the  first  column  are  genexmlly  of  Dure  native  derivation ; 
those  in  the  second  column  are  compoaed  oi  the  Chinese  word  ski, 
a  "  province^"  added  to  the  Chinese  pronuociatioB>of  one  of  the 
cliaracters  with  which  the  native  name  is  written.  In  a  few  cases 
both  names  an  used. 


-iOiyiSKKIS 

7.  The  Scikaidi,  or  "  wcaten-sea  circuit,"  which  comprised 
nine  provinces,  vis: — 


Otihisn,  or    Chikuiha 

Ckikvit  „      Chikusha 

Buteii  „      HSshO 

Bitnio  „      HSsha 

Hisen    '  „      HishQ 

III.  The  two  islands,  viz.: — 
Tsushima  or  TtiishU 


BifO 
Hiuta 
Ositmi 
Satsuma 


I   3.  Iki 


HishQ 
NisahO 
GOshQ 
5«iU 


or      Ishfl 


Upon  comparing  the  above  list  with  a  map  of  Japan,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  main  island  contains  the  Go-kinai,  Tokaidd,  TAKand5, 
HoicurikudO,  Sanindo,  Sanyodo,  and  one  province  (Kishu)  of  the 
Nanlcaido.  Omitting  also  the  island  of  Awaji,  the  remaining 
provinces  of  the  Nankaidd  give  the  name  Shikoku  (tlie  "  four. 
provinces  ")  to  the  island  in  which  they  lie ;  while  Saikaidd  coilKidca 
exactly  with  the  large  island  KiushiQ  (the  "  nine  provinces  "). 

In  1868,  when  the  rebellious  nobles  of  OshQ  and  Dewa,  in  the 
TOzando,  had  submitted  to  the  emperor,  those  two  provincea  weft 
subdivided,  Dewa  into  Uzenand  Ugo,  and  Oshu  into  lwaki,lwashifOw 
Rikuzen.  l^ikuchQ  and  Michinoku  (usually  called  Mutsu).  This 
increased  the  old  number  of  provinces  from  sixty-six  to  seventv-oae. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  created  a  new  circuit,  called  theHoJuotdtf, 
or  "  northern-sea  circuit,"  which  comprised  the  eleven  provinces 
into  which  the  large  island  of  Yero  was  then  divided  (viz.  Oshima, 
Shiribcshi,  Ishikari,  Teshibo,  Kitami,  Iburi,  Hiaka,Tokachi,Kushlro^ 
and  Nemuro)  and  the  Kurile  Islands  (Chishima). 

Another  division  of  the  old  sixtv-bix  provinces  was  made  by 
taking  as  a  central  point  the  ancient  barrier  of  Osaka  on  the  frontier 
of  Omi  and  Yamashiro, — the  region  lying  on  the  cast,  which  consisted 
of  thirty-three  provinces,  being  called  Kwanid,  or  "  ea<  of  the 
barrier,"  the  remaining  thirty-three  provinces  on  the  west  beillg 
styled  Kv^nsei,  or  "  west  of  the  barrier."  At  the  present  tiz 
however,  the  term  Kwantd  is  applied  to  only  the  eight  provini 
of  Musashi,  Sagatni.  Kozukc,  Shimotsuke,  Kazusa,  Shimosa,  Awa 
and  Hit.ichi, — all  lying  immediately  to  the  cast  of  the  old  barrier  ol 
Hakone,  in  Sagami. 

CU-fste,  or  "  central  pravinccs."  is  a  name  in  oommon  uaeior 
the  Sanindd  and  Sany0d5  taken  together.    Saik^tUt  or  "  western 

firovinces,"  is  another  n^ine  for  KiQsbiQ,  which  in  boolcs  again  is 
requently  called  Ckinai. 

Locai  AdmittistratiM  Divisums. — ^For  porposea  of  local  admii}- 
istration  Japan  is  divkled  into  3  urban  prefectures  ifu),  43  ruial 

Refectures  (in),  and  3  siecial  dominions  (fU),  namely  Formosa, 
□kluida  and  South  Sakhalin.  Tormosa  and  Sakhalin  not  having 
been  included  in  Japan's  territories  until  1895  and  1903,  respectively, 
are  still  imder  the  military  control  of  a  Kovcmor-geoeffal,aadbc]oo£, 
therefore,  to  an  admiidstrativc  system  different  from  that  prevailing 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  prefectures  and  HokkaidA 
are  divided  again  into  6^8  sub-prefectures  (em  or  hOri);  60  towna 
Uki);  135  urban  districts  (fki)  and  12,274  rural  districts  (uxi). 
The  three  urban  prefectures  are  TfikyO,  Osaka  and  Ki6to,  and  the 
urban  and  sural  districts  are  distingutslied  fTotdirg  to  the  number 
of  houses  they  contain.  Each  prefecture  b  named  after  its  cUei 
town,  with  the  exccptjon  of  Okinawa,  which  is  the  aopellation  of  a 
group  of  islands  oafled  also  RiQkifl  (Luchu).  The  loillowiac  ubie 
shows  the  names  of  the  prefectures,  their  areas,  populatioaa,  number 
of  sub-prefectures,  towna  and  urban  and  rural  divisioos: — ■ 


Prefecture. 
TakyO .     . 
Kanagawa. 
Saitama 
Chiba  .     . 
Ibaraki 
Tochigi 
Gumma 
Nagano 
Yamanashi 
Shizuoka    . 
Akhi    .     . 
Mive    .     . 
Gifu     .     . 
Shiga   .     . 
Fukui  .     . 
Ishikawa   . 
Toyama 

The 
Niigata 
Fukushima 
Miyagi.     . 
Yamagata 
Akiu    .     . 


Areata 
sq.  m. 

749-7« 
^7-79 
1.585-30 
1,943-85 
>.'35-67 
i',«54-<4 
3,437-21 
5,088-41 
1,727-50 
■3,002.76 
1,86^-17 
3,196.36 
4,001  .£4 
1,540-Jo 
1,631.50 
1,611-59 
1,387-80 
above  17 
4.9M-55 
S.042-57 
3,333.11 

3.576-89 
4,493-84 


Popuhtion. 
1,795,138  • 

776.643 
1.174.094 
1.273,387 
«.«}'.556 

774,654 
1.337.584 

498.539 
1.199.805 
1,591  J57 

495^89 

996,062 

7>3,034 

«33.«40 

393,90s 

,      785,554 

prefectures  form 

1,813,389 

'J>57«71 

835*30 

839,310 

775,077 


•§1 

i 

t 
> 

Jl 

il 

tnS. 

H 

9      . 

ec 

8 

1 

ao 

■57 

11 

1 

i» 

30a 

9 

— 

g 

343 

12 

— 

386 

11 

I 

45 

335 

1 

a 

1? 

\n 

16 

I 

33 

37« 

9 
•3 

1 
1 

3i 

S? 

19 

i 

74 

593 

\i 

< 

19 

335 

1 

4» 

»99 

13 

1  ' 

13 

190 

II 

1 

9 

«7« 

8 

1 

■6 

359 

8 

3 

31 

239 

Central  Japan. 

16 

I 

47 

401 

17 

1 

37 

3M 

16 

1 

31 

17» 

II 

3 

»4 

206 

9 

I 

4» 

197 

■  This  is  not  the  popolatioa  of  the  city  proper,  but  that  of  th« 
urban  prefectuic 
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Prefectwt.     «q.  m,       Poptitatioii.  in  ^    H     P 

Imte    .     .    J.3J9-I7  7a6.38o  it        i        33 

Aomori       .    3,6i7'89  611,171  819 

The  above  7  prefecture!  form  Northern  Japait 


Ki6ta 
Oala  .  , 
Nan  .  . 
Wakayama 
HiSgo  .  . 
Okayama  . 
Hinnhima  .' 
Vamaguchi 
Shimane  , 
Tottori  .     . 


«.767-43 

I,2aO'46 
i,85i.39 
*3«8-3I 
a,S09  04 
3.103-84 


•.3»4-34 
2.597-48 
JJ35  99 


931J76' 

1.3' '.909' 

538.507 

MJ,i7» 

1,667,226 

1,132,000 


18 

9 

10 

7 

»S 

II 

II 

16 

6 

20 

\i 
16 

29 

10 


S6,l6i 
721.448 
418,929 
The  above  10  prefecture!  form  Southern  Japftn. 
Tokushima .     1,616-87  699,398  10        I  J 

Kanm      ,.       976-46  700,462  7       3        12 

Ehime   ;    t,    2,033.37  997^81  »        t        18 

KocU    .    iw    a,720.is  616,549  6        1        14 

The  above  4  prefecture!  form  the  Idand  of  Shikoko, 


Nagasaki 

1,401-49 

821,323 

19       4 

15 

Mwka'     ! 

984-07 
1,894-14 

621,011 
1.362.743 

38 

Kumamoto 

2.774-M 

1,151.401 

12        I 

li 

Oiia.     .     . 

2,40027 

839.485 

12      — 

Miyazaki    . 

a,904-54 
3.589-76 

454,707 

»     — 

9 

1,104,631 

12          I 

Okinain     1 

93518 

4«9.»0J 

5       » 

-M 

The  above  8  prefecture!  form  KiOshia. 

Hokktidft    . 

36,328-34 

610,135 

88       3 

19 

e 
•go 

PS 

217 

»S9 

^60 
«89 
I4» 
315 

383 
420 

276 
327 

m 
183 
388 

"7 
340 
331 
351 

91 
380 

5» 

456 

.  Local    AdminUtralne   System. — ^la    the    system    of    local 
tdmini&Uation  full  eSect  is  given  to  the  principle  of  popular 
lepresentaticn.     Each  prefecture  (urban  or  rural),  each  sub- 
prefecture,  each  town  and  each  district  (urban  or  rural)  has  it* 
loal  assembly,  the  number  of  members  being  fixed  in  proportion 
to  the  population.    There  is  no  superior  limit  of  number  in  the 
case  of  a  prefectuial  assembly,  but  the  inferior  limit  is  30. 
For  a  town  assembly,  however,  the  superior  limit  is  60  and  the 
inferior  30;  for  a  sub-prefectural  assembly  the  corresponding 
Igures  are  40  and  15,  and  for  a  district  assembly,  30  and  8. 
These  bodies  arc  all  elective.    The  property  qualification  for 
the  franchise  in  the  case  of  prefectural  and  sub-prefectural 
assemblies  is  an  annual  payment  of  direct  national  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  3  yen;  and  in  the  case  of  town  and  district  assem- 
blies, 2  yew;  while  to  be  eligible  for  election  to  a  prefectural 
assembly  a  yearly  payment  of  10  ytn  of  direct  national  taxes 
b  necessary;  to  a  sub-prefectural  assembly,  5  yen,  and  to  a  town 
or  district  assembly,  2  yen.     Under  these  qualifications  the 
electors  aggregate  2,009,745,  and  those  eligible  for  eleaion  total 
919,507-     In  towns  and  districts  franchise-holders  are  further 
divided  into  classes  with  regard  to  their  payment  of  local  taxes. 
Thus  for  town  electors  there  are  three  classes,  differentiated  by 
the  following  process:  On  the  list  of  ratepayers  the  highest  are 
checked  off  until  their  aggregate  payments  are  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  total  taxes.    These  persons  form  the  first  class. 
Next  below  them  the  persons  whose  aggregate  payments  repre- 
sent one-third  of  the  total  amount  are  checked  ofi  to  form  the 
second  dass,    and  all   the  remainder  form  the  third  class. 
Each   dasa   elects  one-third   of   the   members  of  assembly. 
In  the  districts  there  are  only  two  classes,  namely,  those 
whose  payments,  in  order  from  the  highest,  aggregate  one- 
half  of  the  total,  the  remairiing  names  on  (he  list  beiilg  placed 
in  the  second  claiss.    Each  class  elects  one-half  of  the  members. 
This  is  called  tlie  system  of  6-jinushi  (large  landowners)  and  is 
found  to  work  satisfactorily  as  a  device  for  conferring  represen- 
tative rights  in  proportion  to  property.    The  franchise  is  with- 
held from  all  salaried  local  officiab,  from  judicial  officials,  from 
ministers  of  religion,  from  persons  who,  not  being  barristers  by 
professioo,  assist  the  people  in  affairs  connected  with  law  courts 
or  official  buresax,  and  from  eveiy  individual  or  member  of  a 
■  This  is  not  the  population  of  the  city  proper,  but  that  of  the 
urtjan  prefecture. 
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company  Out  cootracU  for  the  execution  of  public  works  or  the 
supply  of  articles  to  a  local  administratioa,  as  well  as  from  persons 
unable  to  write  their  own  names  and  the  name  of  the  candidate 
for  whom  they  vote.  Members  of  assembly  are  not  paid. 
For  prefectural  and  sub-prefectural  assemblies  the  term  is  four 
years;  for  town  and  district  assemblies,  six  yeats,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  one-half  of  the  members  must  be  elected  every  third 
year.  The  prefectural  assemblies  hdd  one  session  of  30  days 
yearly;  the  sub-prefectural  assemblies,  one  session  of  not  more 
than  14  days.  The  town  and  district  assemblies  have  no  fixed 
session;  they  are  summoned  by  the  mayor  or  the  head-man  when 
their  deliberations  appear  necessary,  and  they  continue  in  session 
till  their  business  is  concluded. 

The  chief  function  of  the  assemblies  is  to  deal  with  all  questtoos 
of  local  finance.  They  discuss  and  vote  the  yearly  budgets;  they 
pass  the  settled  accounts;  they  fix  the  local  uxes  within  a  ma^mura 
limit  which  bears  a  eerUin  ratio  to  the  national  taxes;  they  make 
repftaentatioia  to  the  minister  for  home  affairs;  they  deal  with  the 
fixed  property  of  the  locality;  they  raise  knns,  and  so  on.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  that  they  should  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
minister  for  home  aAairs,  and  sometimes  of  the  minister  of  finance- 
also,  before  doturbing  any  objects  of  Bcientific,  artistic  or  historical 
importance;  before  contracting  loans:  before  imposing  special  taxes 
or  passing  ^e  normal  limits  <x  taxation;  before  enacting  new  local 
regulations  or  changing  the  old;  before  dealing  with  grants  in  aid 
made  by  the  central  treasury,  &c.  The  governor  of  a  prefecture, 
who  is  appointed  by -the  central  administration,  is  invested  with 
considerabie  power.  He  overaees  the  canying  out  of  all  works 
undertaken  at  the  public  expeose;  he  causes  biliB  to  be  drafted  for 
discussion  by  an  assembly;  ne  is  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  funds  and  property  of  the  fnefecturc;  he  orders  payments 
and  receipts;  he  directs  tlw  machtnoy  for  collecting  taxes  and  fees; 
he  BumoKMis  a  prefectural  asaembly,  opens  it  and  doses  it.  and  has 
competence  to  suspend  its  session  should  such  a  coune  seem 
necessary.  Many  of  the  functions  performed  by  the  governor  with 
regard  to  prefectural  assemblies  are  discharged  t^a  head-man 
iiun-ckt)  in  the  case  of  Sub-prefecturat  assemblies.  This  head-man 
is  a  salaried  ofllicial  appoiotBd  by  the  central  administration.  He 
convenes,  opens  and  closes  the  sub-prefectural  assembly:  he  may 
require  it  to  reconsider  any  of  its  financial  decisions  tliat  seem 
improper,  explaining  his  reasons  for  doing  so.*  and  should  the 
assembly  adhere  to  its  original  view,  he  may  refer  the  matter  to 
the  governor  o{  the  prefecture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assembly 
is  competent  to  appeal  to  the  home  minister  from  the  governor's 
decision.  The  sub-prefectural  head-man  may  also  take  upon  him- 
self,  in  case  of  emergency,  any  of  the  functions  falling  within  the 
competence  of  the  sub-prefectural  assembly,  provided  that  he 
reports  the  fact  to  the  assemblv  and  seeks  its  sanction  at  the  earliest 
poaible  opportunity.  In  each  district  also  there  is  a  head-man, 
but  his  post  is  always  elective  and  generally  non-salaried.  He 
occupies  towards  a  district  assembly  the  same  position  that  the  sub- 
prefecture  head-man  holds  towards  a  sub-prefectural  ayembly. 
Over  the  governors  stands  the  minister  for  home  affairs,  who  div 
charges  general  duties  of  superintendence  and  sanction,  has  com- 
petence to  delete  any  item  of  a  local  budget,  and  may,  with  thf> 
emperor's  consent,  order  the  dissolution  of  a  local  assembly,  provided 
that  steps  are  taken  to  elect  ami  convene  another  within  threv 
months.     ' 

The  machinery  of  local  administration  Is  completed  by  councib, 
of  which  the  governor  of  a  prefecture,  the  mayor*  of  a  town,  or 
the  head-man  of  a  sub-prefecture  or  district,  is  tx  o^io  president, 
and  the  councillors  are  partly  elective,  partly  nominated  by  the 
central  government.  The  councils  may  be  said  to  stand  m  an 
executive  poutioa  towards  the  local  legislatures,  namely,  the 
assemblies,  for  the  former  give  effect  to  the  measures  voted  oy  the 
latter,  take  their  place  in  case  of  emergency  and  consider  qaestions 
submitted  by  them.  This  mtem  of  local  gov^timent  has  now  been 
in  operation  since  1865.  and  has  been  found  to  work  well.  It  con- 
stitutes a  thorough  method  of  political  education  for  the  people. 
In  feudal  days  popular  representation  had  no  existence,  but  a  very 
effective  chain  of  local  responsibility  was  manufactured  by  dividing 
the  people — apart  from  the  samurai — into  groups  of  five  families, 
which  were  held  jointly  liable  for  any  offence  comoiltted  by  one 
of  their  members.  Thus  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  people  were 
altogether  unprepared  for  this  new  system. 

The  i4r«y.— The  Japanese — as  distinguished  from  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  Japan — having  fought  their  way  tnlo  the 
country,  are  naturally  described  in  their  annals  as  TbtAa^at 
a  nation  of  soldiers.  The  sovereign  is  said  to  have  *'■<•«• 
been  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  captains  were  known  as 
Q-^mi  and  o-muraji,  while  the  duty  of  serving  in  the  ranks 
devolved  on  all  subjects  alike.    Ihis  information  is  Indeed 

'  The  mayor  of  a  town  (skicftff)  is  nominated  by  the  minister  for 
home  affairs  fiom  three  men  choaea  by  the  town  assembly. 
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derived  from  tradition  only,  since  the  Brat  written  record  goes 
back  DO  further  than  711.  We  are  justified,  however,  in  believing 
that  at  the  close  of  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  era«  when  the 
empress  Jito  sat  upon  the  throne,  the  social  system  of  the  Tang 
dynasty  of  China  commended  itself  for  adoption;  the  distinc- 
tion of  civil  and  military  is  laid  to  have  been  then  established 
for  the  first  time,  though  it  probably  concerned  officials  only.  Cer- 
tain officcra  received  definitely  military  connnisstons,  as  generals, 
brigadiers,  captains  and  so  on;  a  military  office  {kydbu-ikd)  was 
organized,  and  each  important  district  throughout  the  empire 
had  its  military  division  (^ndan).  One-third — some  say  one- 
fourth — of  the  nation's  able*bodied  males  constituted  the  army. 
Tactically  there  was  a  complete  organUation,  from  the  squad  of 
5  men  to  the  division  of  600  horse  and  400  foot.  Service  was  for 
a  defined  period,  during  which  taxes  were  remitted,  so  that 
military  duties  always  found  men  ready  to  discharge  them. 
Thus  the  hereditary  soldier — afterwards  known  as  the  samurai  or 
6iuAi— did  not  yet  exist,  nor  was  there  any  such  thing  as  an 
exclusive  right  to  carry  arms.  Weapons  of  war,  the  property 
of  the  state,  were  served  out  when  required  for  fighting  or  for 
training  purposes. 

At  the  dose  of  the  8th  century  stubborn  insurrections  on  the 
part  of  the  aborigines  gave  new  importance  to  the  soldier. 
The  conscription  list  had  to  be  greatly  increased,  and  it  came  to 
be  a  recognized  principle  that  every  stalwart  man  should  bear 
arms,  every  weaJtling  become  a  bread-winner.  Thus,  for  the 
first  lime,  the  distinction  between  "  soldier  "  and  "  working 
man  "'  received  official  recognition,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  distinction  a  measure  of  contempt 
attached  to  the  latter.  The  next  stage  of  development  had  its 
origin  in  the  assumption  of  high  offices  of  state  by  great  families, 
who  encroached  upon  the  imperial  prerogatives,  and  appropri- 
ated as  hereditary  perquisites  posts  which  should  have  remained 
in  the  gift  of  the  sovereign.  The  Fujiwara  clan,  taking  all  the 
civil  offices,  resided  in  the  capital,  whereas  the  military  posts  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  Taira  and  the  Irlinamoto,  who,  settling  in  the 
provinces  and  being  thus  required  <o  guard  and  police  the  out- 
lying  districts,  found  it  expedient  to  surround  themselves  with 
men  who  made  soldiering  a  profes»on.  These  latter,  in  their 
turn,  transmitted  their  functions  to  their  sons,  so  that  there 
grew  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  houses  a  number  of  military 
families  devoted  to  mainuining  the  power  and  promoting  the 
interests  of  their  masters,  from  whom  they  derived  their  own 
privile^^  and  emoluments. 

From  the  middle  of  the  xoth  century,  therefore,  the  terms 
samurai  and  buski  acquired  a  special  significance,  being  applied 
to  themselves  and  their  foUowere  by  the  local  magnates,  whose 
power  tended  more  and  more  to  eclipse  even  that  of  the  throne, 
and  finally,  in  the  1 2th  century,  when  the  Minamoto  brought  the 
whole  country  under  the  sway  of  military  organization,  the 
privilege  of  bearing  arms  was  restricted  to  the  samurai.  Thence- 
forth the  military  class  entered  upon  a  period  of  administrative 
and  social  superiority  which  lasted,  without  serious  interruption, 
until  the  middle  of  the  igtb  century.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  distinction  between  soldier  and  civilian,  samurai  and 
commoner,  was  not  of  ancient  existence,  nor  did  it  arise  from  any 
question  of  race  or  caste,  victor  or  vanquished,  as  is  often 
supposed  and  stated.  It  was  an  outcome  wholly  of  ambitious 
usurpations,  which,  relying  for  success  on  force  of  arms,  gave 
practical  importance  to  the  soldier,  and  invested  his  profession 
with  factitious  honour. 

The  bow  was  always  the  chief  weapon  of  the  fighting-man  In 
Japan.  "  War  "  and  "  bow-and-arrow  '*  were  synonymous  terms. 
--^^^  Tradition  tclU  how  Tametomo  shot  an  arrow  through 
^^'^  the  crest  of  hia  brother's  helmet,  in  order  to  recall 
the  youth's  allegiaoce  without  injuring  htm:  how  Nasuno  Mkhitaka 
diacharged  a  sl^t  that  Kvcred  the  stem  of  a  fan  swayed  by  the 


*  The  term  hyaku-sks,  here  translated  *'  working  man,"  means 
literally  "  one  engaged  in  any  of  the  various  callings  "  apart  from 
mtliury  service.  In  a  later  age  a  further  distinction  was  established 
between  the  agriculturiit,  the  artisan,  and  the  trader,  and  the  word 
hyaku-sM  then  came  to  carry  the  significauoo  of  "  husbandoian  " 
only. 
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wind ;  how  Mutsuru.  ordcftd  by  an  emperor  to  rescue  a  fish  from  the 
tilons  of  an  osprcy  without  kuting  bird  or  fish,  cut  off  the  osprry's 
feel  with  a  cre&cent-hcaded  arrow  so  that  the  n»b  dropped  into  the 
palace  lake  and  the  bird  continued  its  flight;  and  there  are  many 
similar  records  of  Japanese  skill  with  the  weapon.  Still  better 
authenticated  were -the  feata  pedbmwd  at  the  thirty-three-span 
halls  "  in  KiOto  and  Ycdo.  where  the  archer  had  to  shoot  an  arrow 
through  the  whole  length  of  a  corridor  138  yards  king  and  only  16  ft. 
high.  Wada  D.iihachi,  in  the  17th  century,  succeeded  in  sending 
8t33  arrows  from  end  to  end  of  the  corridor  m  aa  consecutive  hours, 
being  au  avcr_t-c  of  over  5  shafts  per  minute  ;ana  Masatoki,  in  1851, 
made  5383  successful  shots  in  20  noun,  more  than  4  a  minute.  The 
lengths  01  the  bow  and  arrow  were  determined  with  reference  to  the 
capacity  of  the  archer.  In  the  case  of  the  bow,  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment was  the  distance  between  the  tips  of  the  thumb  and  the  little 
finger  with  the  hand  fully  stretched.  Fifteen  of  these  units  gave  the 
length  of  the  bow — the  maximum  being  about  7)  ft.  The  unit  for 
the  arrow  was  from  la  to  15  hand-breadths,  or  from  3  ft.  to  3]  ft. 
Originally  the  bow  was  of  unvarnished  boxwood  or  ttlkowa;  but 
subsequently  bamboo  alone  came  to  be  employed.  Binding  with 
cord  or  rattan  served  to  strengthen  the  bow,  and  for  precision  c^ 
flight  the  arrow  had  three  feathers,  an  eagle's  wing  being  most 
esteemed  for  that  purpose,  and  after  it,  in  order,  that  of  the  copper 
pheasant,  the  crane,  the  adjutant  and  the  snipe. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  bow  came  the  sword,  which  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  samurai's  chief  weapon,  though  there  can  be  no 
ooubt  that  during  long  aees  it 'ranked  after  the  bow.  It  «as  a 
single-edged  weapon  remarkable  for  its  three  exactly  similar  cun.-cs — 
edge,  face-line  and  back;  its  almost  imperceptibly  convexed  blade; 
its  admirable  tempering;  its  consummately  skilled  forging;  its 
razor-like  sharpness;  its  cunning  diitribution  of  weight,  giving  a 
maximum  efficiency  of  stroke.  The  loth  century  saw  this  weapon 
carried  to  periection,  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  only  from  tnat 
epoch  did  the  samurai  begin  to  esteem  his  sword  as  the  greatest 
treasure  he  possesaedi  ancTto  rely  on  it  as  his  best  instrument  ctf 
attack  and  defence.  But  it  b  evident  that  the  evolution  of  such 
a  blade  must  have  been  due  to  an  urgent,  long-existing  demand,  and 
that  the  kaiana  came  as  the  sequel  ofinnumerable  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  sword-smith  and  generous  encouragement  on  that  of  the 
soldier.  Many  pages  of  Japanese  annals  and  household  traditions 
are  associated  with  its  use.  In  every  age  numbers  of  men  devoted 
their  whole  lives  co  acquiring  novel  skill  in  swordsman^ip.  Many 
of  them  invented  systems  of  their  own,  differing  from  one  another 
in  some  subtle  details  unknown  to  any  save  the  master  himself  and 
his  favourite  pupils.  Not  merely  the  method  of  handling  the  v-eapoa 
had  to  be  studied.  Associated  with  swmd-play  was  an  art  variously 
known  as  shinobi,  yateu/a,  and  jujutsu,  names  which  imply  the 
exertion  of  muscular  force  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  maximum 
of  effect  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  by  directing  an  adverear^-*s 
strength  so  as  to  become  auxiliary  to  one's  own.  ft  was  an  essential 
element  of  the  expert's  art  not  only-  that  he  should  be  competent 
to  defend  himself  with  any  object  that  happened  to  be  within  reach, 
but  also  that  without  an  orthodox  weapon  he  should  be  capable  of 
inflicting  fatal  or  disabling  injury  on  an  assailant.  In  the  many 
records  of  great  swordsmen  instances  are  related  of  men  seizing  a 
piece  of  firewood,  a  brazier-iron,  or  a  druggist's  pestle  as  a  weapon 
of  offence,  while,  on  the  other  side,  an  umbrelU,  an  iron  fan  or  even 
a  pot-lid  served  for  protection.  The  samurai  had  to  be  prepared 
for  every  emergency.  Were  he  caught  weaponless  by  a  number  of 
assailants,  his  art  of  yawara  was  supposed  to  sup^y  him  with 
expedients  for  emerging  unscathed.  Nothing  counted  save  the 
issue.  The  methods  of  gaining  victory  or  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing defeat  were  scarcely  taken  into  consideration.  The  true  samurai 
had  to  rise  superior  to  aU  contingencies.  Out  of  this  perpetual 
effort  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of  experts  to  discover  and  perfect 
novel  developments  of  swordsmanship,  there  grew  a  habit  which 
held  its  vogue  down  to  modem  times,  namely,  that  when  a  man  had 
mastered  one  style  of  sword-play  in  the  school  of  a  teacher,  he  set 
himself  to  stt:  \y  all  others,  and  for  that  purpose  undertook  a  tour 
throughout  the  provinces,  challenging  every  expert,  and,  in  the  event 
of  defeat,  constituting  himself  tM  victor's  pupil.  The  sword 
exercised  a  potent  influence  on  the  life  of  the  Japanese  nation.  The 
distinction  of  wearing  it,  the  rights  that  it  conferred,  the  deeds 
wrought  with  It,  the  fame  attaching  to  spec^l  skill  in  its  use,  the 
superstitions  connected  with  it,  the  incredible  value  set  upon  a  fine 
blade,  the  honours  bestowed  on  an  expert  sword-smith,  the  tradi- 
tions that  had  grown  up  around  celebrated  weapons,  the  profound 
study  needed  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  a  sword's  qualities — aU 
these  things  conspired  to  give  the  latana  an  importance  beyond  the 
limits  of  ordinary  comprehension.  A  samurai  carried  at  least  two 
swords,  a  long  and  a  short.  Their  scabbards  of  lacquered  wood 
were  thrust  Into  his  girdle,  not  dung  from  it,  being  fastened  in  their 
place  by  cords  of  plaited  silk.  Sometimes  he  increased  the  number 
of  swor^  to  three,  four  or  even  five,  before  going  into  battle,  and 
this  array  vras  supplemented  by  a  daner  carried  in  the  bosom.  The 
short  sword  was  ncC  employed  in  the  actual  combat  Its  use  waa 
to  cut  off  an  enemy's  head  alter  overthrowing  him,  and  it  also  served 
a  defeated  soldier  in  his  last  resort — suicide.  In  general  the  lortg 
sword  did  not  measure  more  than  3  ft.,  including  the  hilt;  but  some 
were  5  ft.  long,  and  some  7.    Considering  that  the  scabbsrd,  bcinf 
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fastened  to  the  sirdle,  had  no  play,  the  feat  of  drawuig  one  of  theie 
very  long  iwonM  demanded  extraoixlinary  aptitude. 

Spear  and  glaive  were  alio  ancient  Japanese  weapons.  The  oldest 
form  of  i^icar  was  derived  from  China.  Its  liandle  meastued  about 
6  ft.  and  its  blade  8  in.,  and  it  bad  sickle-shaped  boras  at  the  function 
of  blade  and  hilt  (somewhat  resembling  a  European  raruntr).  This 
weapon  served  almost  exclusively  for  guarding  palisades  and  gates. 
In  the  I4tfa  century  a  true  lance  came  into  use.  Its  length  varied 
greatly,  and  it  had  a  hag>backed  blade  tempered  almost  as  finely 
as  the  aword  itself.  This,  too,  was  a  Chinese  type,  as  was  also  the 
glaive.  The  glaive  (nagtHaia,  lony;  sword)  was  a  scimitai^like  blade, 
some  3  ft.  'in  length,  fixed  on  a  slightly  longer  haft.  Originally  the 
warlike  monks  alone  employed  this  weapon,  but  from  the  l2tb 
century  it  found  much  favour  among  military  men.  Ultimately, 
however,  its  use  may  be  said  to  have  been  limited  to  women  ana 
priests.  The  spear,  however,  formed  a  useful  adjunct  of  the  sword, 
for  whereas  the  latter  could  not  be  used  except  by  troops  in  very 
loose  formation,  the  fonber  served  for  ciaae-ordef  fighting. 

Japanese  armour  (paoku)  may  be  braadly  described  aa  plate 
armour,  but  the  essential  differcace  between  it  and  the  European 
li,„,n  type  was  that  .whereas  the  latter  took  its  shape  from  the 
body,  the  former  neither  resembled  nor  was  intended  to 
reaemble  ordinary  garments.  Hence  the  only  changes  that  occumd 
in  Japanese  armour  from  generation  to  generation  had  their  origin 
in  impnwed  methods  of  construction.  In  general  appearance  it 
differed  from  the  panoply  of  all  other  nations,  so  that,  although  to 
its  essential  parts  we  may  ap{>ly  with  propriety  the  European  terms 
^-helmet,  corselet,  ftc — individually  and  in  combination  these  parts 
were  not  at  all  like  the  originals  of  those  names.  Perhaps  the 
easiest  way  of  describing  the  difference  is  to  say  that  whereas  a 
European  Knight  seemed  to  be  clad  in  a  suit  of  metal  clothes,  a 
Japanese  samurai  looked  as  if  he  wore  protective  curtains.  The 
Japanese  armour  was,  in  fact,  suspendco  from,  rather  than  fitted 
to,  the  penon.  Only  one  of  its  dements  found  a  counterpart  in  the 
European  suit,  namely,  a  tabard,  which,  in  the  case  of  men  of  rank, 
was  made  of  the  richest  brocade.  Iron  and  leather  were  the  chief 
materiala,  and  as  the  laminae  were  strung  together  with  a  vast 
number  of  coloured  cords — silk  or  leather — an  appearance  of  con- 
siderable brilliancy  was  produced.  Ornamentation  did  not  stop 
there.  Plating  and  inla^in^  with  gold  and  silver,  and  finely  wrought 
decoration  in  chiselled,  inlaid  and  repcussi  work  were  freely  applied. 
On  the  whole,  however,  despite  the  highly  artistic  character  of  Its 
ornamentation,  the  loose,  pendulous  nature  of  Japanese  armour 
detracted  greatly  from  its  workmanlike  aspect,  especially  when  the 
haro  was  added — a  curious  appendage  in  the  shape  of  a  curtain  of 
fine  transparent  silk,  whkh  was  either  stretched  in  front  between  the 
horns  of  the  helmet  and  the  tip  of  the  bow,  or  worn  on  the  shoulders 
and  back,  the  putpoee  in  either  case  being  to  turn  the  point  of  an 
arrow.  A  true  aamurai  observed  strict  rules  of  etiquette  with 
regard  eveo  to  the  garments  worn  under  his  armour,  anil  it  was  part 
of^his  soldierly  capacity  to  be  able  to  bear  the  great  weight  of  the 
whole  without  loss  of  activity,  a  feat  impossible  to  any  untrained 
man  of  modern  days.  Common  soldiers  were  generaliy  content 
with  a  comparatively  light  helmet  and  a-corselet. 

The  Japanese  never  lud  a  war-horse  worthy  to  be  ao  called.  The 
misshapen  ponies  which  carried  them  to  l»ttle  showed  Qualities  of 
Wm^koitu.  '■"■'■■x'*  *■«'  endurance,  but  were  so  deficient  In 
stature  and  massiveness  that  when  mounted  by  a  man 
hi  volnminou*  armour  they  looked  painfully  puny.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  early  Japanese  saddle,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
historic  times  it  approximated  doaely  to  the  Chinese  type.  Subse- 
quently a  purely  Japanese  shape  was  designed.  It  consisted  of  a 
wooden  frame  so  constructed  that  a  padded  numnah  could  be 
fastened  to  it.  Galled  backs  or  withers  were  unknown  with  such  a 
saddle:  it  fitted  any  hone.  The  stirrup,  originally  a  simple  affair 
resembling  that  of  China  and  Eutt»e,  afterwards  took  the  form  of  a 
shoe-sole  with  upturned  toe.  Both  stirrups  and  saddle-frame  were 
often  of  beautiful  workmanship,  the  former  covered  with  rich  gold 
lacquer,  the  latter  Inlaid  with  gold  or  silver.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  military  epoch  chaiiMirmour  was  adopted  for  the  horse,  and  its 
bead  was  protected  by  a  monster-faced  niaak  of  iron. 

Flags  were  used  in  battle  as  well  as  on  ceremonial  occasions. 
JSome  were  monochrome,  as  the  red  and  white  flags  of  the  Taira 
gtttr  <■"'  '^  Minaoioto  clans  in  their  cclebraled  stiug^e 
smugr  during  the  t2th  century;  and  some  were  streamers 
MMd  r«rtj»j„,yjjo„5j  ^jtl,  figures  of  the  suD,  the  moon,  a  dragon, 
a  tiger  and  so  forth,  or  with  religious  legends.  Fans  with  iron 
ribs  were  carried  by  commanding  officers,  and  signals  to  advance 
or  retreat  were  given  by  beating  drums  and  mcul  gongs  and  blow- 
ing conches.  During  the  military  epoch  a  campaign  was  opened 
or  a  contest  preluded  by  a  human  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  war,  the 
victim  at  this  rite  of  blood  (cAi-mafniri)  being  generally  a  prisoner 
or  a  coodcmned  criminal.  Although  ambuscades  and  suipriscs 
played  a  large  part  in  all  strategy,  pitched  battles  were  the 
geaeral  rale,  and  it  was  essential  that  notice  of  an  intention  to 
aUackshoiildbcgivcobydischaigingasiagiiigaiTOW.  ThereaflAr 
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the  asiaiiltlBg  amy,  taking  tlie  word  fiom  its  commander,  raised 
a  shout  of  "£il  Eil"  to  which  the  other  side  replied,  and  the 
formalities  having  been  thus  satisfied,  the  fight  commenced. 
In  «ariy  medieval  days  tactics  were  of  the  crudest  descrip- 
tion. An  amy  ooasisted  of  a  congeries  of  little  bands,  each 
imder  the  order  of  a  chief  who  considered  himself  independent, 
and  instead  of  subordinating  his  movements  to  a  general  plan, 
struck  a  blow  whcNVcr  he  pleased.  From  time  immemorial 
a  romantic  value  has  attached  in  Japan  to  the  first  of  anything: 
the  first  snow  of  winter;  the  first  «&ter  drawn  from  the  well  on 
New  Year's  Day;  the  first  blossom  of  the  spring;  the  first  note 
of  the  nightingale.  So  in  war  the  first  to  ride  up  to  the  foe  or 
the  wielder  of  tbe  first  spear  was  held  in  high  honour,  and  a 
samurai  atiove  for  that  distinction  as  his  principal  duty.  It 
necessarily  resulted,  too,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  weapons 
employed,  but  also  from  the  immense  labour  devoted  by  the 
true  samurai  to  pedecting  himself  in  their  use,  that  displays  of 
individual  prowess  were  lieemed  the  chief  object  in  a  battle. 
Some  tactiod  formations  borrowed  from  China  wen  familiar  in 
Japan,  but  their  intelligent  use  and  their  modification  to  suit  the 
drcumstances  of  the  time  were  inaugurated  only  by  the  great 
captains  of  the  tjth  and  i6th  centuries.  Fiioi  to  that  epoch  a 
battle  resembled  a  gigantic  fendng  match.  Men  fought  u 
individuals,  not  as  units  of  a  tactical  formation,  and  the  engage' 
ment  consisted  of  a  number  of  personal  duels,  all  in  simultaneous 
progresa.  It  was  the  samurai's  habit  to  proclaim  his  name  and 
titles  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  sometimes  adding  from  his 
own  record  or  his  father's  any  details  that  might  tend  to 
dispirit  his  hearers.  Then  some  one  advancing  to  cross  weapons 
with  him  would  perform  the  same  ceremony  of  self-introduction, 
and  ii  either  found  anything  to  upbraid  in  the  other's  ante- 
cedents or  family  history,  he  did  not  fail  to  make  loud  reference 
to  it,  such  a  device  being  counted  efficadoia  aa  a  means  of  dis- 
turbing an  adversary's  sanfJMd,  though  the  principle  under- 
lying the  mutual  introduction  was  courtesy.  The  duellists 
could  Rckcm  on  finishing  their  fight  undisturbed,  but  the  victor 
frequently  had  to  endure  the  combined  assault  of  a  number  of 
the  comndes  or  Rtaiaers  of  the  vanquished.  Of  course  a 
skilled  swordsman  did  not  necessarily  seek  a  single  combat;  be 
was  equally  ready  to  ride  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  without  dis- 
crimination, and  a  group  of  common  soldiers  never  hesitated 
to  moke  a  united  attack  upon  a  mounted  officer  if  they  found  him 
disengaged.  But  the  geiieral  feature  of  a  battle  was  individual 
contests,  and  when  the  fitting  had  ceased,  each  samurai  pro- 
ceeded to  the  tent'  of  the  commanding  officer  and  anbmitted 
for  inspectwn  the  beads  of  those  whom  he  had  killed. 

The  disadvantage  of  such  a  mode  of  fighting  was  demonstrated 
for  the  first  time  when  the  Mongols  invaded  Japan  in  1374. 
The  invaders  moved  in  phalanx,  guarding  themselves  ^^  ^ 
-with  pavises,  and  covering  their  advance  with  a  f"y 
host  of  archers  shooting  clouds  of  poisoned  arrows.* 
When  a  Japanese  samurai  advanced  singly  and  challenged  one 
of  them  to  combat,  they  opened  their  ranks,  enclosed  the  chal- 
lenger and  cut  him  to  pieces.  Many  Japanese  were  thus  shtin, 
and  it  was  not  until  they  made  a  concerted  movement  of  attack 
that  they  produced  any  effect  upon  the  enemy.  But  although 
the  advantage  of  massing  strength  seems  to  have  been  recognized, 
the  Japanese  themselves  did  not  adopt  the  formation  which  the 
Mongols  had  shown  to  be  so  formidable.  Individual  prowess 
continued  to  be  the  prominent  factor  in  battles  down  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  The  great  captains  Takeda  Shingen 
and  Uyesugi  Kenshin  an  supposed  to  have  been  Japan's  pioneer 
tacticians.  They  certainly  appreciated  the  value  of  a  formation 
in  which  the  action  of  the  individual  should  be  subordinated  to 
the  unity  of  the  whole.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  fire- 
arms had  already  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  for  several 
years,  and  that  they  had  means  of  acquainting  themselves  with 

'<  A  tent  was  simply  a  space  enclosed  with  strips  of  cloth  or  stifc, 
on  which  was  emblazoned  the  crest  of  the  commander.  It  had  no 
covering. 

•  The  Japanese  never  at  any  time  of  their  history  used  poisoned 
arrows;  tbey  despaed  them  as  depraved  and  inhuman  weapons. 
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the  tactics  of  Eorope  thiough  tiuii  intcreoune  with  the  Dntch, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  changes  attributed  to  Takeda  and 
Uycsup  were  not  more  drastic  Speaking  broadly,  what  they 
did  was  to  organize  a  column  with  the  musqueteen  and  archers 
in  front;  the  spearmen  and  swordsmen  in  the  second  line;  the 
cavalry  in  the  third  line;  the  commanding  officer  in  the  r«ar, 
and  the  drums  and  standards  in  the  centre.  At  dose  quarters 
the  spear  proved  a  highly  effective  weapon,  and  in  the  days  of 
Hideyoshi  (rs36-r598)  combined  flank  and  front  atucks  by 
bands  of  spearmen  became'a  favourite  device.  The  importance 
of  a  strong  reserve  also  received  recognition,  and  in  theory,  at  all 
events,  a  tolerably  intelligent  system  of  tactics  was  adopted. 
But  not  until  the  dose  of  the  17th  century  did  the  doctrine  of 
strictly  diidplined  action  obtain  practical  vogue.  Yamaga 
Soko  is  said  to  have  been  the  successful  inculcator  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  froiD  his  time  the  most  approved  tactical  formation 
was  known  as  the  Yamaiaryi  (Yamaga  style),  though  it  showed 
no  other  innovation  than  strict  subordination  of  each  unit  to  the 
general  plan. 

Although,  tactically  speaking,  the  samurai  was  everything  and 
the  system  nothing  before  the  second  half  of  the  X7th  century, 
and  although  strategy  was  chiefly  a  matter  of  decep- 
tion, surprises  and  ambushes,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  there  were  no  dassical  prindples.  The  student 
of  European  military  history  searches  in  vain  for  the  rules  and 
maxims  of  war  so  often  invoked  by  glib  critics,  but  the  student 
of  Japanese  history  is  more  successful  Here,  as  in  virtually 
every  field  of  things  Japanese,  retro^iect  discovers  the  ubi- 
cpiitous  Chinaman.  The  treatises  of  Sung  and  'Ng  (called  in  Japan 
Son  and  Go)  Chinese  generals  of  the  third  century  afur  Christ, 
were  the  classics  of  Far-Eastern  captains  through  all  generations. 
(See  Tkc  Bock  »/  War,  tr.  E.  F.  Calthrop,  1908.)  YoshitsunC,  in 
the  I2th  century,  dccdved  a  loving  girl  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
Song's  work  which  her  father  had  in  his  possession,  and  Yamaga, 
in  the  17th  century,  when  he  set  himself  to  compose  a  book  on 
tactics,  derived  Us  materials  almost  entitdy  from  the  two 
Chinese  monographs.  These  treatises  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese  in  the  8th  century,  when  the  celebrated  Kibi  no 
Mabi  went  to  study  civilization  in  China,  just  as  his  successors 
of  the  igth  century  went  to  study  a  new  dvilization  in  Europe 
and  America.  Thenceforth  Son  and  Go  became  household 
words  among  Japanese  soldiers.  Their  volumes  were  to  the 
samurai  what  the  Maliay<ma  was  to  the  Buddhist.  They  were 
believed  to  have  collected  whatever  of  good  had  preceded  them, 
and  to  have  forecast  whatever  of  good  the  future  might  produce. 
The  character  of  their  strategic  methods,  somewhat  analogous 
to  those  of  18th-century  Europe,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
ioUowing: — 

"  An  anny  nndertaking  an  offensive  campaign  must  be  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  eneroy.  A  force  investing  a  fortress  should  be 
numerically  ten  times  the  carrison.  When  the  adversary  holds 
high  ground,  turn  hb  flank;  do  not  deliver  a  frontal  attack.  When 
he  has  a  mountain  or  a  river  behind  him,  cut  his  lines  of  communica- 
tion. If  he  deliberately  assumes  a  position  from  which  victory  is 
bis  only  escape,  boM  him  there,  but  do  not  molest  him.  If  you  can 
surround  him,  leave  one  route  open  for  his  escape,  since  desperate 
men  fight  fiercely.  When  you  have  to  cross  a  river,  put  your  advance- 
guard  and  your  rear-guard  at  a  distance  from  the  banks.  When 
the  enemy  has  to  cross  a  river,  let  him  get  well  engaged  in  the 
OperationDefore  you  strike  at  him.  In  a  march,  make  celerity  your 
first  object.  Pass  no  copse,  enter  no  ravine,  nor  approach  any 
thicket  until  your  scouts  have  explored  it  fully." 

Such  precepts  are  multiplied;  but  when  these  andent  anthors 
discuss  tactical  formations,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  contem- 
plated anything  like  rapid,  wellKirdcted  changes  of  mobile, 
highly  trained  masses  of  men  from  one  formation  to  another, 
or  their  quick  transfer  from  point  to  point  of  a  battlefidd.  The 
basis  of  their  tactics  is  The  Booh  oj  Chan%a.  Here  again  is 
encountered  the  superstition  that  underlies  nearly  all  Chinese 
and  Japanese  institutions:  the  superstition  that  took  captive 
even  the  great  mind  of  Confudus.  The  poative  and  the  nega- 
tive prindples;  the  sympathetic  and  the  antipathetic  elements; 
cosmos  growing  out  of  chaos;  chaos  re-absorbing  cosmos — on 
such  fancies  they  founded  their  tactical  system.   The  tcsuU  was 
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a  phalanx  of  complicated  organization,  difficult  to  manceuvie 
and  liable  to  be  easily  thrown  into  confusion.  Yet  when  Yamaga 
in  the  17th  century  interpreted  these  aodent  Chinese  treatises, 
he  detected  in  them  suggestions  for  a  very  shrewd  use  of 
the  principle  of  ichelon,  and  applied  it  to  devise  foimatioos 
which  combined  much  of  the  frontal  expansion  of  the  line  with 
the  solidity  of  the  column.  More  than  that  cannot  be  said  for 
Japanese  tactical  genius.  The  samurai  was  the  best  fighting 
unit  in  the  Orient — ^proliably  one  of  the  best  fighting  units  the 
world  ever  produced.  It  was  perhaps  because  of  that  excellence 
that  his  captains  remained  indifferent  tacticians. 

In  estimating  the  military  capadty  of  the  Japanese,  it  is 
essential  to  know  something  of  the  ethical  code  of  the  samurai, 
the  buskido  (way  of  the  warrior)  as  it  was  called.  A  BiUcm 
typical  example  of  the  rules  of  conduct  pnescribed  ftht  _ 
by  feudal  chieftains  is  furnished  in  the  code  of  Kato  *•""* 
Kiyomasa,  a  celebrated  general  of  the  i6tb  century: — 

JUiuhtions  for  Samurai  of  aery  Rank;  the  Highest  and  Lowest  alihe. 

1.  The  routine  of  service  must  be  strictly  observed.  From 
6  a.m.  military  exercises  shall  be  practised.  Archery,  gunnery  and 
horsemanship  must  not  ba  neglected.  If  any  man.  snows  cxce|h 
tionajproficiency  he  shall  receive  extra  pay. 

2.  Those  that  desire  recreation  may  engage  in  hawking,  deei^ 
hunting  or  wrestling. 

3.  Vnth  regard  to  dress,  garments  of  cotton  or  pongee  shall  be 
worn.  Any  man  incurring  debts  owing  to  extravagance  of  costuinc 
or  living  shall  be  considered  a  law-breaker.  If,  however,  being 
zealous  in  the  practice  of  military  arts  suitable  to  his  rank,  he  desires 
to  hire  instructors,  an  allowance  may  be  granted' to  hiin  for  that 
purpose. 

4.  The  staple  of  diet  shall  be  unhulled  rice.  At  social  entertain- 
ments one  guest  for  one  host  is  the  proper  limit.  Only  when  men 
are  assembled  for  military  exercises  shall  many  dine  together. 

5.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  samurai  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  his  cialt.  Extravagant  displays  of  adornment 
are  forbidden  in  battle. 

6.  Dancing  or  organizing  dances  is  unlawful;  it  is  likdy  to  bctrsy 
Bword-cariying  men  into  acts  of  violence.  Whatever  a  roan  docs 
should  be  done  with  his  heart.  Thcrcfoce  for  the  soldier  militaiy 
amusements  alone  are  soluble.  The  penalty  for  violating  thii 
provision  is  death  by  suicide. 

7.  Learning  shall  De  encouraged.  Military  books  must  be  read. 
The  spirit  of  loyalty  and  filiafptety  must  be  educated  before  all 
things.  Foem<ompo6ing  pastimes  arc  not  to  be  engaged  in  by 
samuraL  To  be  addicted  to  such  amusements  is  to  resemble  a 
woman.  A  man  bom  a  samurai  should  live  and  die  sword  in  hand. 
Unless  he  is  thus  trained  in  time  of  peace,  he  will  be  useless  in  the 
hour  of  stress.  To  be  brave  and  warlike  must  be  his  invariable 
condition. 

8.  Whosoever  finds  these  rules  too  severe  shall  be  relieved  from 
service.  Should  investigation  show  that  any  one  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  lack  manly  qualities,  he  shall  be  singled  out  and  dismissed 
forthwith.  The  imperative  character  of  these  instructions  must 
not  be  doubted. 

The  plainly  paramount  purpose  of  these  rules  was  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  samurai  and  the  courtiers 
living  in  KiSto.  The  dancing,  the  couplet-composing,  the  sump- 
tuous living  and  the  fine  costumes  of  the  officials  frequenting 
the  imperial  capital  were  strictly  interdicted  by  the  feudatories. 
Frugality,  fealty  and  filial  piety — these  may  be  called  the  funda- 
mental virtues  of  the  samurai.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  out 
of  which  his  caste  had  grown,  he  regarded  all  bread-winning 
pursuits  with  contempt,  and  despised  money.  To  be  swayed  in 
the  smallest  degree  by  mercenary  motives  was  despicable  in  his 
eyes.  EssentiaOy  a  stoic,  he  made  sdf-control  the  ideal  of  his 
existmce,  and  practised  the  courageous  endurance  of  suffering 
so  thoroughly  that  he  could  without  hesitation  inflict  on  his  own 
body  pain  of  the  most  horrible  description.  Nor  can  the  courage 
of  the  samurai  justly  be  ascribed  to  bluntness  of  moral  sensibility 
resulting  from  semi-savage  conditions  of  life.  From  the  8th 
century  onwatds  the  cutient  of  existence  in  Japan  set  with 
general  steadiness  in  the  directioo  of  artistic  refinement  and 
voluptuous  lazury,  amidst  which  men  could  scarcely  fail  to 
acqtdte  habits  and  tastes  inconsistent  with  acts  of  high  courage 
and  gnat  endurance.  The  samurai's  mood  was  not  a  product 
of  semi-barbarism,  but  rather  a  protest  against  emasculating 
dvihiation.  He  schooled  himself  to  regard  death  by  his  owl 
hand  as  >  nonnal  eventuality.  The  story  of  other  nations  shows 
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tpodu  when  death  wu  welcomed  as  a  relief  and  deliberately 
Invited  as  a  refnge  from  the  mete  wearinesi  of  living.  But 
wherever  there  has  been  liberty  to  choose,  and  leisure  to  employ, 
a  painless  mode  of  exit  from  the  world,  men  have  invariably 
selected  it.  The  samurai,  however,  adopted  in  karakiri  (dis- 
embowelment)  a  mode  of  suicide  so  painful  and  so  shocking 
that  to  school  the  mind  to  regard  it  with  indifference  and 
perform  it  without  flinching  was  a  feat  not  easy  to  conceive. 
Assistance  was  often  rendered  by  a  friend  who  stood  ready  to 
decapitate  the  victim  immediately  after  the  stomach  bad  been 
gashed;  but  there  were  innumerable  examples  of  men  who  con- 
summated the  tragedy  without  aid,  especially  when  the  sacrifice 
of  life  was  by  way  of  protest  against  the  excesses  of  a  feudal 
chief  or  the  crimes  of  a  ruler,  or  when  some  motive  for  secrecy 
existed.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  suidde.of  the  samurai 
was  never  inspired  by  -any  doctrine  like  that  of  Hegcsias. 
Death  did  not  present  itself  to  him  as  a  kgitimate  means  of 
escaping  from  the  cares  and  disappointments  of  life.  Self- 
destmction  had  only  one  consolatory  aspect,  that  it  was  the 
soldier's  privilege  to  expiate  a  crime  with  his  own  sword,  not 
under  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  It  rested  with  his  feudal 
chief  to  determine  bis  guilt,  and  his  peremptory  duty  was.  never 
to  question  the  justice  of  an  order  to  commit  suicide,  but  to 
obey  without  murmur  or  protest.  For  the  rest,  the  general 
motives  for  suicide  were  to  escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
victorious  enemy,  to  remonstrate  against  some  of&ciaj  abuse 
which  no  ordinary  complaint  could  reach,  or,  by  means  of  a 
dying  protest,  to  turn  a  liege  lord  from  pursuing  courses  injurious 
to  his  reputation  and  his  fortune.  This  last  was  the  noblest 
and  by  no  means  the  most  infrequent  reason  for  suicide.  Scores 
of  examples  are  recorded  of  men  who,  with  everything  to  make 
existence  desirable,  deliberately  laid  down  their  lives  at  the 
prompting  of  loyalty.  Thus  the  samurai  rose  to.  a  remarkablo 
height  of  moral  nobility.  He  had  no  assurance  that  Iiis  death 
might  not  be  wholly  fruitless,  as  indeed  it  often  proved.  If  the 
sacrifice  achieved  its  purpose,  if  it  turned  a  liege  lord  from  evil 
counes,  the  samiit^  could  hope  that  his  memory  would  be 
bonottfed.  But  if  the  lord  resented  such  a  violent  and  con- 
spicuous mode  of  reproving  his  excesses,  then  the  faithful  vassal's 
retribution  would  be  an  execrated  memory  and,  perhaps, 
suSeting  for  his  family  and  relatives.  Yet  the  deed  was  per- 
formed again  and  again..  It  remains  to  be  noted  that  the 
samurai  entertained  a  high  respect  for  the  obligations  of  truth; 
"  A  bushi  has  no  second  word,"  was  one  of  his  favourite  mottoes. 
However,  a  reservation  is  necessary  here.  The  samurai's 
doctrine  was  not  truth  for  truth's  sake,  but  truth  for  the  sake 
of  the  spirit  of  uncomprombiog  manlitiess  00  which  he  based  all 
his  code  of  morality.  A  pledge  or  a  promise  must  never  be 
broken,  but  the  duty  of  veracity  did  not  override  the  interests 
or  the  welfare  of  others.  Generosity  to  a  defeated  foe  was  also 
one  of  the  tenets  of  the  samurai's  ethics.  History  contains 
many  instances  of  the  exercise  of  that  quality. 

Something  more,  however,  than  a  profound  conception  of 
duty  was  needed  to  nerve  the  samurai  for  sacrifices  such  as  he 
-^^^  seems  to  have  been  always  ready  to  make.  It  is  true 
J2^^  that  Japanese  parents  of  the  military  class  took  pains 
to  familiarize  their  children  of  both  sexes  from  very 
tender  years  with  the  idea  of  self-destruction  at  any  time. 
But  superadded  to  the  force  of  education  and  the  incentive  of 
tradition  there  was  a  transcendental  influence.  Buddhism 
supplied  it.  The  tenets  of  that  cieed  divided  themselves, 
broadly  speaking,  into  two  doctrines,  salvation  by  faith  and 
salvation  by  works,  and  the  chief  exponent  of  the  latter  prin- 
ciple is  the  sect  which  prescribes  meditation  as  the  vehicle  of 
enlightenment.  Whatever,  be  the  mental  processes  induced  by 
this  rite,  those  who  have  practised  it  insist  that  it  leads  finally 
to  a  state  of  absorption,  in  which  the  mind  is  flooded  by  an  illu- 
mination revealing  the  universe  in  a  new  aspect,  absolutely  free 
from  all  traces  of  passion,  interest  or  aflection,  and  showing^ 
written  across  everything  in  flaming  letters,  the  truth  that  for 
him  who  has  found  Buddha  there  is  neither  birth  nor  death, 
growth  BOT  decay.    Lifted  high  above  his  surroundings,  he  is 


prepared  to  meet  every  fate  with  indifference.  The  attainment 
of  that  state  seems  to  have  been  a  fact  in  the  case  both  of  the 
samurai  of  the  military  epoch  and  of  the  Japanese  soldier  to-day. 
The  policy  o{  seclusion  adopted  by  the  Tokugawa  adminis- 
tration after  the  Shimabara  insurrection  included  an  order  that 
no  samurai  should  acquire  foreign  learning.  Atamioaot 
Nevertheless  some  knowledge  could  not  fail  to  tbtStmmrmL 
filter  in  through  the  Dutch  factory  at  Deshima,  and  thus,  a  few 
years  before  the  advent  of  the  American  ships,  Takashima 
ShQhan,  governor  of  Nagasaki,  becoming  peisuaded  of  the  fate 
bis  country  must  invite  if  she  remained  oblivious  of  the  world's 
progress,  memorialized  the  Yedo  government  in  the  sense  that, 
unless  Japan  improved  her  Weapons  of  war  and  reformed  her 
military  system,  she  could  not  escape  humiliatiott  such  as  had 
just  overtaken  China.  He  obtained  small  arms  and  field-guns 
of  modem  type  from  Holland,  and,  repairing  to  Yedo  with  a 
company  of  men  trained  acconUng  to  the  new,  tactics,  he  offered 
an  object  lesson  for  the  consideration  of  the  conservative 
officials.  They  answered  by  throwing  him  into  prison.  But 
Egawa,  one  of  his  retainers,  proved  a  still  more  zealous  reformer, 
and  his  foresight  being  vindicated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
American  war-vessds  in  1853,  he  won  the  government's  confi- 
dence and  was  entrusted  with  the  work  of  planning  and  building 
forts  at  Shinagawa  and  Sbimoda.  At  Egawa's  instance  rifles 
and  cannon  were  imported  largely  from  Europe,  and  their  manu- 
facture was  commenced  in  Japan,  a  powder-mill  also  being  estab- 
lished with  machinery  obtained  from  Ifolland.  Fiudly,  in 
r862,  the  shOgun's  government  adopted  the  military  system  of 
the  West,  and  organized  three  divisions  of  all  arms,  with  a  total 
strength  of  13,600  officers  and  men.  Disbanded  at  the  fall  of 
the  shOgunate  in  1867,  this  force  nevertheless  served  as  a  model 
for  a  similar  organization  under  the  imperial  government,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  the  principal  fie&  had  not  been  idle,  some — as 
Satsuma — adopting  English  tactics,  others  following  France  or 
Germany,  and  a  few  choosing  Dutch.  There  appeared  upon  the 
stage  at  this  juncture  a  great  figure  in  the  person  of  Omora 
Masujiro,  a  samurai  of  the  ChSshfi  clan.  He  established  Japan's 
first  military  school  at  Kioto  in  1868;  he  attempted  to  substitute 
for  the  hereditary  soldier  conscripts  taken  from  all  classes  of  the 
people,  and  he  conceived  the  plan  of  dividing  the  whole  empire 
into  six  military  districts.  An  assassin's  dagger  removed  him 
on  the  threshold  of  these  great  reforms,  but  his  statue  now 
stands  in  TSkyO  and  his  name  is  spoken  with  reverence  by  all 
his  countiymen.  In  1870  Yamagata  Aritomo  (afterwards 
Field-Marshal  Prince  Yamagau)  and  Saigo  Tsugumichi  (after- 
wards Field-Marshal  Marquis  Saigo)  returned  from  a  tour  of 
military  inspection  in  Europe,  and  in  187a  they  organized  a 
corps  of  Imperial  guards,  taken  from  the  three  clans  which  had 
been  conspicuous  in  the  work  of  restoring  the  administrative 
power  to  the  sovereign,  namely,  the  clans  of  Satsuma,  ChSshQ 
and  Tosa.  They  also  established  garrisons  in  TOkyB,  Sendai, 
Osaka  and  Kumamoto,  thus  placing  the  military  authority  in 
the  hands  of  the  central  government.  Reforms  followed  quickly. 
In  1872,  the  hyabushd,  an  ofSce  which  controlled  all  matters 
relating  to  war,  was  replaced  by  two  departments,  one  of  war 
and  one  of  the  navy,  and,  in  1873,  an  imperial  decree  substituted 
universal  conscription  for  the  system  of  hereditary  militarism. 
Many  persons  viewed  this  experiment  with  deep  misgiving. 
They  feared  that  it  would  not  only  alienate  the  samurai,  but  also 
entrust  the  duty  of  defending  the  country  to  men  unfitted  by 
tradition  and  custom  for  such  a  task,  namely,  the  farmen, 
artisans  and  tradespeople,  who,  after  centuries  of  exclusion  from 
the  military  pale,  might  be  expected  to  have  lost  all  martial  spirit. 
The  government,  however,  was  not  deterred  by  these  appre- 
hensions. It  argued  that  snce  the  distinction  of  samurai  and 
commoner  had  not  originally  existed,  and  since  the  former  was 
a  product  simply  of  accidental  conditions,  there  was  no  valid 
reason  to  doubt  the  military  capacity  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  justice  of  this  reasoning  was  put  to  a  conclusive  test  a  few 
years  later.  Originally  the  period  of  service  with  the  colours 
was  fixed  at  3  yeara,  that  of  service  with  the  first  and  second 
reserves  being  9  yean  each.    One  of  the  serious  difficulties 
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encountered  at  the  outset  was  thai  samurai  conscripts  were  too 
proud  to  stand  in  the  ranks  with  common  rustics  or  artisans, 
and  above  all  to  obey  the  commands  of  plebeian  officers.  But 
patriotism  soon  overcame  this  obstacle.  The  whole  country — 
with  the  exception  of  the  northern  island,  Yezo — was  parcelled 
out  into  six  military  districts  (headquarters  T6kyd,  Osaka, 
Na^ya,  Sendai,  Hiroshima  and  Kumamoto)  each  furnishing  a 
diviMon  of  all  arms  and  services.  There  was  also  from  1876  a 
guards  division  in  Tflkyd.  The  total  strength  on  a  peace  fooling 
was  3  X  ,680  of  all  arms,  and  on  a  war  footing,  46^50.  The  defence 
of  Yezo  was  entrusted  to  a  colpnial  militia.  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that  to  find  competent  officers  for  this  army  greatly 
perplexed  its  organizers.  The  military  school — now  in  Tdky& 
but  originally  founded  by  Omura  in  Ki&to — had  to  turn  out 
graduates  at  high  pressure,  and  private  soldiers  who  showed  any 
special  aptitude  were  rapicUy  promoted  to  positions  of  command. 
French  military  instructors  were  engaged^  and  the  work  of 
translating  manuals  was  carried  out  with  all  celerity.  In  1877, 
this  new  army  of  conscripts  had  to  endure  a  crucial  test:  it  had 
to  take  the  field  against  the  Satsuma  samurai,  the  very  flower 
of  their  class,  who  in  that  year  openly  rebelled  against  the  T&kyO 
government.  The  campaign  lasted  eight  months;  as  there  had 
not  yet  been  time  to  form  the  reserves,  the  Imperial  forces  were 
soon  seriously  reduced  in  number  by  casualties  in  the  field  and 
by  disease,  the  latter  claiming  many  victims  owing  to  defective 
commissariat.  It  thus  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
volunteers,  but  as  "these  were  for  the  most  part  samurai,  the 
expectation  was  that  their  hereditary  instinct  of  fighting  would 
compensate  for  lack  of  training.  That  expectation  was  not 
fulfilled.  Serving  side  by  side  in  the  field,  the  samurai  volun- 
teer and  the  heimin'  Kgular  were  found  to  differ  by  precisely 
the  degree  of  their  respective  training.  The  fact  was  thus 
finally  established  that  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  farmer  and 
artisan  reached  as  high  a  standard  as  those  of  the  busU. 

Thenceforth  the  itory  of  the  Japanese  army  is  one  of  steady  pro- 
greas  and  development.  In  1878,  the  military  duties  of  the  empire 
were  divided  among  three  offices:  namely,  the  army  department, 
the  general  staff  and  the  inspection  department,  while  the  six 
divisions  of  troops  were  organinrd  into  three  army  corps. 

In  18791  the  total  period  of  colour  and  reserve  service  became  xo 
yean,  la  1883  the  period  waa  extended  to  la  yous,  the  list  of 
exemptions  waa  abbreviated,  and  above  all  substitution  was  no 
longer  allowed.  Great  care  wis  devoted  to  the  training  of  officers; 
promotion  went  by  merit,  and  at  least  ten  of  the  most  promising 
offinrs  were  sent  abroad  every  year  to  study.  A  comprehensive 
mtem  of  education  for  the  rank  and  file  waa  onaniied.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  horses  suitable  for  ^valry* 
and  indeed  the  Japanese  army  long  remained  weak  in  this  arm. 
In  x886,  the  whole  littoral  of  the  empire  was  divided  into  five 
districts,  each  with  tti  admiralty  and  its  naval  port,  and  the  army 
being  made  responsible  for  coast  defence,  a  battery  construction 
corps  was  formed.  Moreover,  an  exhaustive  Kheme  was  elaborated 
to  secure  full  co-operation  between  the  army  and  navy.  In  1S88 
the  seven  diviuons  of  Che  army  first  found  themselves  prejared  to 
take  the  field,  and,  in  1893,  a  revised  system  of  mobtliaation  waa 
sanctioned,  to  be  put  into  operation  the  followio^  >Tar,  for  the  Chino- 
Japanese  War  (c-v.).  At  this  period  the  division,  mobilized  for 
service  in  the  field,  consisted  of  la  BattaHons  of  infantry,  3  tnx^  of 
cavalry.  4  batteries  of  field  and  a  of  mountain  artillery,  a  companies 
of  sappers  and  train,  touUing  18,492  of  all  arms  with  5613  hmscs. 
The  guards  had  only  0  battalions  and  a  batteries  (field).  The 
fieM  army  aggregated  over  120,000,  with  t68  field  and  72  mountain 
guns,  and  the  total  of  all  forcea,  field,  garrison  and  d^p6t.  was  220.580 
of  alt  arms,  with  47,320  horses  and  294  guns.  Owing,  however,  to 
various  modificatums  neceawtated  by  circumstanoca,  the  numbers 
actuidly  on  duty  were  over  340.000,  with  6403  non-combatant 
employiBea  and  about  100,000  coolies  who  acted  as  carriers.  The 
infantry  were  armed  with  the  Murata  single-loader  rifle,  but  the 
field  artillery  was  inferior,  and  the  only  two  divisions  equipped  with 
magazine  nfles  and  smokeless  powder  never  came  into  action. 
The  experiences  gained  in  this  war  bore  large  fruit.  The  total  term 
of  service  with  the  colours  and  the  reserves  waa  slightly  increased ; 
the  colonial  militia  of  Yezo  (Hokkaido)  was  organized  as  a  seventh 
tine  division;  5  new  divisions  were  added,  bringing  the  whole  number 
of  divisions  to  X3  (including  the  guards);  a  mixed  brigade  was 
stationed  in  Formosa  (then  newly  added  to  Japan's  dominions) ; 
a  high  military  council  composed  of  field-marshals  was  created; 
the  cavalry  was  brigaded;  the  garrison  artillery  was  increased: 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  education  of  officers  and 
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men ;  and  lastly,  saniUry  arrangemenUundenrent  much  modificatkXL 
An  arsenal  had  been  established  in  T6ky5,  in  186S,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  small  arms  and  small-arm  ammunition;  this  was  followed 
hy  an  arsenal  in  Osaka  for  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  guD'Ammuni' 
tion ,  four  powder  factories  were  opened,  and  in  later  yeara  Ug-gun 
factories  at  Kure  and  Mororan.  Japan  was  able  to  make  la-incb 
guns  in  1903,  and  her  capacity  for  this  kind  of  wotic  was  ia  1909 
second  to  none.  She  has  her  own  patterns  of  rifle  and  field  gun, 
so  that  she  is  independent  of  foreign  aid  so  far  as  armameots  are 
concerned.  In  1900.  she  sent  a  force  to  North  China  to  assist  in 
the  campaign  for  the  relief  of  the  foreign  legations  in  Peking,  and 
on  that  occasion  her  troops  were  able  to  observe  at  first  hand  the 
qualitiea  and  methods  of  European  soldiers.  In  1904  took  (daoe 
the  great  war  with  Russia  (see  Russo-Japanesb  VVAXh  After  the 
war  important  chai^ca  were  made  in  the  direction  of  augmenting 
and  improving  the  armed  forces.  The  number  of  divisions  was 
increased  to  19  (including  the  guards),  of  which  one  division  is  for 
service  in  Korea  and  one  for  service  in  Manchuria.  Various  technkal 
corpa.were  orga^nized,  aa  well  as  horse  artillery,  heavy  fiekl  artillery 
and  machine-gun  units.  The  field-gun  was  replaced  by  a  quick- 
firer  manufactured  at  Osaka,  and  much  attention  was  given  to  the 
Suestion  of  remounts — for,  both  in  the  war  with  China  and  in  that  with 
.uasia,  the  horsing  of  the  cavalry  had  been  poor.  Perhaps  the  most 
far-reaching  change  in  all  armies  of  late  years  is  the  shortening 
of  the  term  of  service  with  the  colours  to  a  years  for  the  infantry. 
3  years  remaining  the  rule  for  other  arms.  This  was  adopted  by 
Japan  after  the  war.  the  infantry  period  of  service  with  the  reserves 
beu^;  extended  to  14I  years,  and  of  courM  has  the  effect  of  greatly 
augmenting  the  potential  war  strength.  Aa  to  this,  figures  are  k^ 
secret,  nor  can  any  accurate  approximation  be  attempted  without 
danger  of  error,  Roughestimatesof  Japan's  war  strength  have,  how- 
ever, been  made,  giving  350,000  as  the  war  strength  of  the  first  line 
army,  plus  34,oooTor  gamaona  overseas  and  150.000  ^wcial  reserves 
(A<!/k}  ;  370<ooo  second  line  or  JktfW.  and  x  10,000  for  the  fully  trained 
portion  of  the  territorial  forces^  or  Kokumin-kn,  All  these  orancbes 
can  further  draw  upon  half-trained  elements  to  the  number  of  about 
800,000  to  replace  loases.  Japan's  available  strength  in  the  last 
resort  for  home  defence  waa  recently  (1909)  suted  by  the  Russiaa 
tfo»oy$  Vremya  at  3,000,000.  In  20  years,  wbeA  the  praseot  system 
has  producecl  its  full  efiect.  the  first  line  should  be  740,000  strong. 
the  second  line  780,000.  and  the  third  tine  about  ^,850/XiO  (iJOOOjooo 
untrained  and  850,000  partly  trained).  EXetaiU  can  be  tound  in 
Jmmai  of  tk»  R,  Umiud  Senkt  InstUuHam,  Dec  1909-Jan.  i9Ka 
At  20  years  of  age  every  Japanese  subject,  of  whatever  status. 
becomes  liable  for  military  service.  But  the  difficulty  of  making 
service  universal  in  the  case  of  a  Krowine  population  is  -^^^.^ 
felt  here  as  in  Europe,  and  practically  the  eystein  has  *■"■■■» 
elements  of  the  old-fashioned  conscription.  The  nualmum  hei^t  Is 
5-2ft.  (aftillcryaadenginccrs,9*4ft.).  Therearefourpcindpallciods 
of  service,  namely,  service  with  the  colours  (frayrU),  for  two  years; 
service  with  the  first  reserves  (yofrr),  for  7I  years;  service  with  the 
second  reserves  {kdbi),  for  7  years ;  and  service  with  the  territorial 
troops  (Atf  k%min-ke\)  up  to  the  age  of  40.  Special  rcswe  (Ai^) 
takes  up  men  who,  though  liable  for  conscziptioo  and  medically  ciuali- 
fied,  have  escaped  the  kit  for  service  with  the  coknirs.  It  consists  of 
two  classes,  one  of  men  remaining  in  the  category  of  Jb^tf  for  7i 
years,  the  other  for  i }  year,  before  passing  into  the  territorial  army. 
Their  purpose  is  similar  to  that  of  special  or  trsalt  reserves  elsewheie. 
The  first  class  receives  the  usual  aoort  initial  training.  Men  of  the 
second  class,  in  ordioary  circumstances,  pass,  after  thdr  1  \  year's 
inability,  to  the  territorial  army  untrained.  Aa  for  the  first  and 
second  general  fcserves  (yofrtand  ItSbi),  each  is  called  out  twice  during 
its  full  term  for  short  "refresher  courses.  After  reaching  the 
territorial  army  a  man  i^  relieved  from  all  further  training.  The 
total  number  of  youths  eligible  for  conscription  each  year  u  about 
435,000,  but  the  annual  contingent  for  full  service  is  not  much  more 
than  100,000.  Conscripts  in  the  active  army  may  be  discharged 
before  the  exi^ratkHi  of  two  yean  if  their  conduct  and  aptitude  art 
exceptional. 

A  youth  is  exempted  if  it  be  clearly  established '  that  his  tamQy 
is  dependent  upon  his  earnings.  Except  for  permanent  defonnitiea 
men  arc  put  back  for  one  yearbefore  being  finally  rejected  on  medical 
erounds.  Men  who  have  been  convkted  of  crime  are  dbquaKfied, 
but  those  who  have  been  temporarily  deprived  of  dvtl  rights  must 
present  themselves  lot  conscription  at  the  termination  erf  their 
sentence.  Educated  men  may  enrol  themselves  as  one-year  volun- 
teers  instead  of  drawinglots,  this  privilege  of  entry  enduring  up  to 
the  age  of  28,  after  which,  svvlce  tor  the  full  term  without  arawiog 
lots  u  imposed.  Residence  In  a  fordjen  oountn^  secures  excmptioa 
up  to  the  age  <rf  3a — provided  that  omcial  permission  to  go  abroad 
has  been  obtained.  A  man  returnli^  after  the  age  of  3a  is  drafted 
Into  the  territorial  army,  but  if  he  returns  before  that  age  he  must 
volunteer  to  receive  training,  otherwise  he  is  uken  wltmnit  lot  lor 
service  with  the  colours.  The  s\*stem  of  volunteering  w  largdy 
resorted  to  by  persons  of  the  better  classes.    Any  youth    who 


*  The  general  term  for  commoners  as  distinguished  from  samurai. 


'  The  privilege  at  first  led  to  greac  abuses.  It  became  a  cocnmoa 
thins  to  employ  some  aged  and  indigent  person,  set  him  up  as  the 
head  of  a  "branch  famuy,"  and  give  him  for  adc^ted  son  a  youth 
liable  to  conscription. 
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pntumn  oertftia  cdncfttloiial  qnififieatioM  b  entkM  to  volunteer 
for  tvsHunc.  If  accepted  after  medical  iiupectiDn,  he  ttrvea  with 
the  coloun  lor  one  year,  duriuj;  three  mondu  ol  which  time  he  mutt 
live  to  barracks — unless  a  special  permit  be  granted  by  hb  com> 
maoding  <^ccr.  A  volunteer  has  to  contribute  to  his  maintenance 
and  equipanent,  although  youths  who  cannot  affoid  the  full  eiqgenae, 
if  otherwt9e<|uaUfied,  areaastsudby  tbestatc  At  the  coaclusioa of 
a  year's  trainine  the  volunteer  is  drafted  into  the  first  reserve  for 
6i  yearSf  and  then  into  the  second  reserve  for  5  years,  so  that  his 
total  penod  (la}  years)  of  service  before  passing  into  the  territorial 
armyisthesameaithatofan  ordinary  conscript.  Themaia  purpose 
of  the  one-year  vduntariat,  u  in  Germany,  is  to  provide  officers  for 
the  reserves  to  territorial  troops.  Qualloed  teachers  in  the  public 
service  are  only  Hable  to  a  very  short  initial  training,  after  which  they 
pass  at  once  into  the  territorial  armv.  But  If  a  teacher  abandnts 
that  calling  before  the  age  of  38,  he  Becomes  liable,  without  lot/  to 
two  yeaff  with  the  colours,  unless  he  adopts  the. alternative  of 
volunteering. 

Officers  are  obtained  in  two  ways.  There  are  six  local  (urparatory 
cadet  schools  (yonen-gakko)  m  various  parts  of  the  empire,  for 
Q-j-_  boys  of  from  13*  to  15.  Alter  3  years  at  one  of 
*"— ""  these  schools*  a  Kraduate  spends  3i  months  at  the 
cential  pre{iaratory  school  {cktio-yoiun-iakke),  Tskyfi,  and  if  he 
graduates  with  sumcient  credit  at  the  latter  institution,  he  becomes 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  officers'  college  {shikan-gaiko)  without 
further  test  of  proficiency.  The  second  method  of  obtaining  officers 
is  t^  oouHietitive  cwmuiation  for  direct  admission  to  the  officers* 
callXegfu  To  either  case  the  cadet  is  sent  to  serve  with  the  colours 
for  6  to  12  months  as  a  private  and  non-commissioned  officer*  before 
commencing  his  course  at  the  officers'  college,  llie  period  oif  study 
at  the  officers'  college  b  one  year,  and  after  graduating  successfully 
tbe  cadet  serves  with  troop*  for  6  months  on  probation.  If  at  the 
ad  of  that  time  he  is  favourably  reported  on,  he  is  commissioned 
as  a  sub-Ueutenant.  Young  omcers  of  engineers  and  artillery 
receive  a  year's  further  training  at  a  special  college.  Officers'  ranni 
are  the  same  as  in  the  British  army,  but  the  nomenclature  is  more 
simple.  The  terms,  with  their  English  equivalents,  are  shdi  (second 
lieatenant),  ckii  (first  lieutenant),  tai  (captain),  shdsa  (major^. 
ckAM  (lieut.-coloncl),  taisa  (colonel),  skdshd  (major-general),  chilj6 
(Iwut. -general),  taisia  (general),  gensiti  (field- marshal).  All  these 
cKxpt  the  last  apply  to  the  same  relative  ranks  in  the  navy.  Pro- 
motion of  officers  in  the  junior  grades  is  by  seniority  or  meriti  but 
after  the  rank  of  captain  all  promotion  is  by  merit,  and  thus  many 
officers  never  rise  higher  than  captain,  in  which  case  retirement  is 
compulsory  at  the  age  oi  46.  Except  in  the  highest  ranks,  a  certain 
minimum  period  has  to  be  tpcat  in  each  rank  before  promotioa  to 
tbe  next. 

There  are  three  gnules  of  privates:  upper  soldiers  (jdtd-hei)^  first- 
class  ioldiers  (fUd-sotsu),  and  second-class  soldiers  {nitd-iotsu).  A 
-  . -.  private    on    joining    is    a    second-class    soldier.    For 

jamra.  proficiency  and  food  conduct  he  is  raised  to  the  rank 
of  iirst-class  soldier,  and  ultimately  to  that  of  upper  soldier.  Non- 
commissioned officers  are  obtained  from  the  ranks,  or  from  those 
who  wish  to  make  soldiering  a  profession,  as  in  European  armies. 
The  grades  are  corporal  (gocbs),  sergeant  iptnsd),  sergeant-major 
(sedd)  and  special  sergeant-major  {lokumu-sdckS). 

The  pay  of  the  conscript  Is,  as  it  is  evcfywhertt.  a  trifle  (is.  lod.- 
js^ojd.  per  month).  The  professional  noiKoromissioncd  officers 
are  better  paid,  the  lowest  grade  receiving  three  times  as  much  as 
an  upper  soldier.  Officers'  pay  is  roughly  at  about  three^uartcrs  of 
tbe  rates  prevailing  in  Germany,  sub-lieutenants  receiving  about 
^4.  captains  £71.  cotonels  £238  per  annum,  &C.  Pensions  for  officera 
and  non-comroisaioncd  officers,  according  to  scale,  can  be  claimed 
after  1 1  years'  colour  service. 

The  emperor  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  theoreti- 
cally the  sole  source  of  militaiy  authoritjr,  which  he  exercises  through 
a  general  staff  and  a  war  department,  with  the  aasiBtanoe  of  a  board 
oTfield-marshals  (gensuifu).  The  general  staff  has  for  chief  a  field- 
marshal,  and  for  vice-chief  a  general  or  lieutenant-general.  It 
includes  besides  the  usual  general  staff  departments,  various  survey 
and  topographical  officers,  and  the  military  coll^fe  is  under  its  direc- 
tioD.  The  war<tepartnient  is  presided  over  by  a  general  officeron  the 
active  list,  who  is  a  member  01  the  cabinet  without  being  necessarily 
aff«rtcd  by  ministerial  changes.  There  are,  further,  artillery  and 
engineer  committees,  and  a  remount  bureau.  The  headquarters  of 
coast  defences  under  general  officers  are  TSkj/Q,  Yokohama,  Shimono- 
seki  and  Yura.  The  whole  empire  is  divided  into  three  military 
districts — eastern,  central  and  western — each  under  the  command 
of  a  general  or  lieutenant-general.  The  divisional  headquarters  are 
as  follows:— Guard  TdkyC.  1.  TSkyO,  II.  Sendai,  III.  Nagoya. 
IV.  Wakayama.  V.  Hiroshima,  VT.  Kumamoto.  VII.  Asahtkawa. 
Vlll.  Hinmki.  IX.  Kaaanava.  X.  Himeii.  XI.  Sencui.  XII.  Kokura, 
XIU.  Takata,  XIV.  Utsonomia.  XV.  Fushimi,  XVI.  Kt&to.  XVII. 
Okayama,XVni.  Kurumc.    Some  of  thesedivisionsare  permanently 
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on  foreign  wavkt,  btrt  their  reemltliif  areM  in  Japan  are  maintained. 
There  are  also  four  cavalry  brigades,  and  a  number  of  unassirned 
regiments  of  field  and  mountain  artillery,  as  wdl  as  garrison  artillery 
and  army  technical  troops.  The  organization  of  the  active  arpy  by 
legiments  is  1^  infantry  regiments  of  3  battalions;  27  cavalry 
regiments;  :y>  field  artillery  regiments  each  of  6  and  3-  mountain 
artillery  regimeots  each  of  3  batteries:  6  regiments  and  6  battalions 
of  siege,  heaw  field  and  fortress  artillery;  30  battalions  eogineem; 
19  sui^ly  ana  transport  battalions. 

Tbe  medical  service  w  exceptionally  well  organized.  It  received 
unstinted  praise  from  European  and  American  experts  who  obn^rved 
it  closely  duriny  the  wars  of  190D  and  1904-5.  The  m^m^ 
catabtishment  of  surgeons  to  each  division  is  approxi-  ^fz^ 
mately  too,  and  anantementa  conrtplete  in  every  detail  ^■"'^'^ 
are  made  for  all  lines  oT medical  assistance:  Much  help  is  rendered 
by  the  red  cross  society  of  Japan,  which  has  an  income  of  a,ooo,ooo 
yen  annually,  a  fine  houutal  in  TOkyfl,  a  large  nursing  staff  and  two 
specially  built  and  equrpoed  bospiul  ^ip*.  During  the  early  part 
01  the  campaini  in  Pechiu,  in  1900,  the  French  column  entrusted  its 
wourtded  to  the  care  of  the  Japanese. 

The  staple  article  of  commissariat  for  a  Japanese  army  in  the  field 
Is  koshri  (dried  rice),  of  which  three  days'  supply  can  easily  be  earned 
in  a  bag  by  the  soldier.  When  required  for  use  the  rice.  smaa» 
being  placed  in  water,  swells  to  its  original  bulk,  and  is  *•*""• 
eaten  with  a  relish  of  sotted  fish,  dried  sca-wced  or  pickled  plums. 
The  task  of  proviaoning  an  army  on  these  lines  is  comparatively 
simple.  The  Japanese  soldier,  tnough  low  in  stature,  is  well  set 
up.  muscular  and  hardy.  He  has  great  powers  of  endurance,  and 
manoeuvres  with  remarkable  celerity,  doing  everything  at  the  run, 
if  necessary,  and  continuing  to  run  without  distress  for  a  leiKtfa  M 
time  astonishing  to  European  observers.  He  Is  greatiy  swject« 
however,  to  atucks  of  kokkt  (beri-bcri),  and  if  he  has  recourae  to 
meat  diet,  which  appears  to  be  the  best  preventive,  he  will  probably 
lose  something  <rf  nis  capacity  for  prolonged  rapid  movement.  He 
attacks  with  apparent  Indifference  to  danger,  preserves  his  cheerful- 
ness amid  hardships.  Is  splendidly  ^triottc  and  has  always  ^own 
himself  thoroughly  amenable  to  discipline. 

Of  the  many  educational  and  training  establishments,  the  most 
important  is  the  rikutun  daifoM^.  or  army  college,  where  officers, 
(generally  subalterns),  are  prepared  for  service  In  the  mtittarv 
upper  ranks  and  for  staff  appointments,  the  course  of  SSmSl 
study  extending  over  three  y<»rs.  The  Toyama  schod  «»«w» 
stands  next  in  importance.  The  courses  pursued  there  are  attended 
chiefly  by  subaltern  officers  of  dismounted  branches  non-coramis- 
Monea  officera  also  being  allowed  to  take  the  musketry  course.  The 
ttrm  <rf  trainbis  is  five  months.  Young  officers  ot  tbe  scientific 
branches  are  instruct  d  at  the  hdkdgakks  (school  of  artillery  and 
engineers).  There  are,  further,  two  special  schools  of  gunnery — one 
for  field,  the  other  for  garrison  artillery,  attended  chiefly  by  captaini 
and  senior  subalterns  ai  the  two  branches.  There  is  an  inspection 
department  of  military  education,  the  inspector-general  being  a  * 
lieutenant-general,  under  whom  are  fifteen  field  and  general  officera, 
who  act  as  inspectors  of  the  various  schools  and  colleges  and  of 
military  educational  matters  in  general. 

The  Japanese  officer's  pay  is  small  and  his  moda«f  life  frugal.  H« 
lives  out  (tf  barradcs,  frequently  with  his  own  family.  His  uniform 
b  plain  and  inexpensive,'  and  he  has  no  desire  to  exchange  it  for 
muftL  He  has  no  mess  expenses,  contribution  to  a  band,  or  luxuries 
of  a'ny  kind,  and  as  be^is  qcarly  always  without  private  means  10 
supplement  his  pay,  his  habits  are  thoroughly  economical.  He 
devotes  hiinsdf  absolutely  to  his  profession,  living  for  nothing  else, 
and  unce  he  is  strongly  imbued  with  an  efl^cctivc  conception  of  the 
honour  of  his  cloth,  instances  of  his  incurring  disgrace  by  debt  or 
dissipation  are  exceptional.  The  samurai  may  be  said  to  nave  been 
revived  in  the  officen  of  the  modern  army,  who  preserve  and  act 
up  to  all  the  old  traditions.  The  system  of  promotion  has  evidently 
much  to  do  with  this  good  result,  for  no  Japanese  officer  can  hope  to 
rise  above  the  rank  of  captain  unless,  by  showing  himself  really 
tealous  and  capable,  he  obtains  from  his  commanding  officer  the 
recommeTKlation  without  whkh  all  higher  educational  opportunitiet 
are  dcoed  to  him.  Yet  promotion  by  merit  has  not  degenerated 
into  promotion  by  favour,  and  corruption  appears  to  be  virtually 
absent.  In  the  stormiest  days  of  parliamentary  warfare^  when 
charges  of  dishonesty  were  freely  preferred  by  party  politicians 
against  all  departments  of  officialdom,  no  whisper  ever  impeached 
the  integrity  of  army  officers. 

The  training  of  the  troops  is  thwough  and  strictly  progressive, 
the  responsibility  of  the  company,  squadron  and  battery  commanders 
for  the  training  of  their  commands,  and  the  latitude  granted 
them  in  choke  «  means  bring,  as  in  Germany,  the  keystone  of  the 
system.  .      , 

Or^nally  the  government  engaged  French  omcers  to  assist  in 


'  Conscription  without  lot  is  thus  the  punishment  (or  all  failures 
to  comply  with  and  attempts  to  evade  the  military  laws. 

•  Sons  of  officera'  widows,  or  of  officers  in  reduced  circumstances, 
are  educated  at  these  schools  either  free  or  at  reduced  charges, 
but  are  required  to  complete  tbe  counc  and  to  graduate. 


*  Uniform  does  not  vary  according  to  re^mcnts  or  divisions* 
There  is  only  one  type  for  the  whole  of  the  infantry,  one  for  the 
cavalry,  and  so  on  (sec  Uniforms.  Naval  and  Militaky). 
Officers  largely  obtain  their  uniforms  and  eauipmcnt,  as  well  as 
their  books  and  technical  literature  through  the  Kai-ko-sk^t  whkh 
is  a  combined  offioen*  club,  benefit  society  and  oo-operative  tradiiif 
ftssodatioD  to  whkh  ocariy  all  belong. 
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omnjiini  the  umy  •nd  dmbaruinf  iu  tyitem  of  tactics  tnd 
ttntcgy.  «nd  dining  wvenl  yean  a  militaty  miuioa  of  French 
jv^^  offioen  nided  in  TMcyS  and  icndefed  valuable  aid  to  the 
JJ^STL.  Japenoe.  Afterwaraa  German  officcn  were  employed, 
"'•'•'•"•  ^th  Jakob  Meckel  at  their  head,  and  they  left  a 
perpetually  grateful  memory.  But  ultimately  the  aervicei  of 
loreignera  were  dispenied  with  altogether,  and  Japan  now  adopta 
the  plan  of  aending  picked  men  to  complete  their  studies  in 
Europe.  Up  to  J904  she  followed  Germany  in  military  matters 
almost  implicitly,  but  since  then,  having  the  experience  of  her 
own  great  srar  to  guide  her,  she  has,  inst^  of  modelling  herself 
on  any  one  foreign  system,  chosen  from  each  whatever  sceined  most 
desirable,  and  also,  in  many  points,  taken  the  initiative  herself. 

When  the  power  of  the  sword  was  nominally  restored  to  the 
Imperial  government  in  1868,  the  latter  planned  to  devote  one-fourth 
„^^  of  the  state's  ordinary  revenue  to  the  army  and  navy. 

^r~21.  Had  the  estimated  revenue  accrued,  thiswouldhavegiven 
"°*  a  sum  of  about  3  millions  sterling  for  the  two  services. 
But  not  until  1871,  when  the  troops  of  the  6efs  were  finally  dis- 
baiKled,  did  the  government  find  itself  in  a  position  to  include  in  the 
annual  bttdcets  an  adequate  appropriatioa  on  account  of  armaments. 
Thenceforth,  from  iS7>  to  1896,  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the 
army  varied  from  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  to  i|  millions, 
and  the  exttaoidinarv  outlays  ranged  from  a  few  thousands  of  pounds 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Not  once  in  the  whole  period  of  35  years 
— if  1877  (the  year  of  the  Satsuma  rebellion)  be  excepted — did  the 
state's  total  expenditures  on  account  of  the  army  exceed  I  k  millions 
sterling,  and  it  redounds  to  the  credit  of  Japan  s  financial  manage- 
ment that  she  was  able  to  or)ganiae,  equip  and  maintain  such  a 
force  at  such  a  small  cost.  In  1896,  as  shown  above,  she  virtually 
doubled  her  army,  and  a  proportionate  increase  of  expenditure 
ensued,  the  outlays  for  maintenance  jumping  at  once  from  an  average 
of  about  1  i  millions  sterling  to  ai  millions,  and  growing  thenceforth 
with  the  organization  of  the  new  army,  until  in  the  year  (1903) 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Russia,  they  reached  the  figure 
of  4  millions.  Then  again,  in  i9Q6,8ix  divisions  were  added,  and 
additional  expenses  had  to  be  incurred  eo  account  of  the  new  over- 
seas nrrisons,  so  that,  in  X909,  the  ordinary  outlays  reached  a  total  of 
TmiUions,  or  about  one-seventh  o[  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state. 
This  takes  no  account  of  extraordinary  outlays  iiKurred  for  building 
forts  and  barracks,  providing  new  patterns  .of  equipment,  &c.  In 
1900  the  latter,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  replacing  the  weapons 
Dsed  in  the  Russian  war,  and  in  particular  the  field  artillery  gun 
(which  was  in  X905  only  k  semi-quickfirer),  involved  a  relatively 
large  outlay. 

The  Navy. — The  traditions  of  Japan  suggest  that  the  art  of 
navigation  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  mhabitants  of  a  country 
consisting  of  hundreds  ol  islands  and  abounding  in 
bays  and  inlets.  Some  interpreters  of  her  cosmo- 
ramh  gtaphy  discover  a  great  ship  in  the  "  floating  bridge 
of  heaven  "  from  which  the  divine  procreators  of  the 
islands  commenced  their  work,  and  construe  in  a  similar  sense 
other  poetically  named  vehicles  of  that  remote  age.  But  though 
the  seas  were  certainly  travelled  by  the  early  invaders  of  Japan, 
and  though  there  is  plenty  of  proof  that  in  medieval  times  the 
Japanese  flag  floated' over  merchantmen  which  voyaged  as  far  as 
Slam  and  India,  and  over  piratical  craft  which  harassed  the 
coasts  of  Korea  and  China,  it  is  unquestionable  that  in  the 
matter  of  naval  architecture  Japan  fell  behind  even  her  next- 
door  neighbours.  Thus,  when  a  Mongol  fleet  came  to  Ki&shiQ  in 
the  13th  century,  Japan  had  no  vessels  capable  of  contending 
against  the  invaders,  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the  i6th  century, 
1  Japanese  army  was  fighting  in  Korea,  repeated  defeats  of 
Japan's  squadrons  by  Korean  war-junks  decided  the  fate  of  the 
campaign  on  shore  as  well  as  on  sea.  It  seems  strange  that  an 
enterprising  nation  like  the  Japanese  should  not  have  taken  for 
models  the  great  galleons  which  visited  the  Far  East  in  the  second 
lialf  of  the  i6th  century  under  the  flags  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
Holland  and  England.  Wilh  the  exception,  however,  of  two 
ships  built  by  a  castaway  English  pilot  to  order  of  lyeyasu,  no 
effort  in  that  direction  appears  to  have  been  made,  and  when 
■Ji  edict  vetoing  the  construction  of  sea-going  vessels  was  issued 
in  1636  as  put  of  the  Tokugawa  policy  of  isolation,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  checked  the  growth  of  Japan's  navy, 
for  she  possessed  nothing  worthy  of  the  name.  It  was  to  the 
object  lesson  furnished  by  the  American  ships  which  visited 
Yedo  bay  in  tgjj  and  to  the  urgent  counsels  of  the  Dutch 
that  Japan  owed  the  inception  of  a  naval  policy.  A  seamen's 
traiaing  station  was  opened  under  Dutch  instructors  in  1855 
■t  Nagasaki,  a  building-slip  was  crmatructed  and  an  iron  factory 
established  at  the  same  place,  and  shortly  aftwwarda  a  navid 
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school  was  ofgknized  at  Tnikiji  in  Vedo^  s  warship  the 
"  Kwanko  Maru  "' — presented  by  the  Dutch  to  the  shAgun'a 
government — being  used  for  exercising  the  cadets.  To  this 
vessel,  two  others,  purchased  from  the  Dutch,  were  added  in 
1857  and  1858,  and  these,  with  one  given  by  Queen  Victoria, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  Japan's  navy.  In  i860,  we  find  the 
Pacific  crossed  for  the  fast  time  by  a  Japanese  war-ship — the 
"  Kwanrin  Maru  " — and  subsequently  some  young  officers  were 
sent  to  Holland  for  instruction  in  naval  science.  In  fact  the 
Tokugawa  statesmen  had  now  thoroughly  appreciated  the  im- 
perative need  of  a  navy.  Thus,  in  spite  of  domestic  unrest 
which  menaced  the  very  existence  of  the  Yedo  government,  a 
dock-yard  was  established  and  fully  equipped^  the  phux  chosen 
as  its  site  being,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  village  of  Yoko- 
suka  where  Japan's  first  foreign  ship-builder,  Will  Adams,  had 
lived  and  died  950  years  previously,  liis  dockyard  was  planned 
and  its  construction  superintended  by  a  Frenchman,  M.  Berlin. 
But  although  the  Dutch  had  been  the  fiist  to  advise  Japan's 
acquisition  of  a  navy,  and  although  French  aid  was  sought  in  the 
case  of  the  important  and  costly  work  at  Yokosuka,  the  shSgun's 
government  turned  to  England  for  teachers  of  the  art  of  mari- 
time warfare.  Captain  Tracey,  R.N.,  and  other  British  oSiceis 
and  warrant-ofiicers  were  engaged  to  organize  and  superintend 
the  school  at  Tsukiji.  They  arrived,  however,  on  the  eve  Of  the 
fall  of  the  Tokugawa  ahSgunate,  and  as  the  new  administra- 
tion was  not  prepared  to  utilise  their  services  immediately,  they 
returned  to  England.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  Im- 
perial government  underrated  the  importance  of  organlxing  a 
naval  force.  One  of  the  earliest  Imperial  rescripts  ranked  a 
navy  among  "  the  country's  most  urgent  needs "  and  ordered 
that  it  should  be  "  at  once  placed  on  a  firm  foundation."  But 
during  the  four  years  immediately  subsequent  to  the  restoration, 
a  semi-interregnum  existed  in  military  afiairs,  the  power  of  the 
sword  being  partly  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  and 
partly  retained  by  the  feudal  chiefs.  Ultimately,  not  only  the 
vessels  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  shSgunatc  but 
also  several  obtained  from  Europe  by  the  |^t  feudatories  had 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  Imperial  government,  which,  on  reviewing 
the  situation,  found  itself  owner  of  a  motley  squadron  of  17  war-, 
ships  aggregating  13,81a  tons  displacement,  of  which  two  wete 
armoured,  one  was  a  composite  ship,  and  the  rest  were  of  wood. 
Steps  were  now  taken  to  establish  and  equip  a  suitable  naval 
college  in  Tsukiji,  and  application  having  been  made  to  the 
British  government  for  instructois,  a  second  naval  mission  was 
sent  from  England  in  1873,  consisting  of  30  officers  and  warrant- 
ofiicers  under  Commander  (afterwards  Vice-Admiral  Sir)  Archi- 
bald Douglas.  At  the  very  outset  occasions  for  active  service 
afloat  presented  themselves.  In  r868,  the  year  after  the  fall  of 
the  shigiuiate,  such  ships  as  could  be  assembled  had  to  be  scot 
to  Yezo  to  attack  the  main  part  of  the  Tokugawa  squadron 
which  had  raised  the  flag  of  revolt  and  retired  to  Hakodate 
under  the  command  of  the  shfigun's  admiral,  Enomoto.  Then 
in  1874  the  duty  of  .convoying  a  fleet  of  transports  to  Formosa 
had  to  be  undertaken;  and  in  1877  sea  power  played  its  part  in 
crushing  the  formidable  rebellion  In  Satsuma.  Meanwhile  the 
work  of  increasing  and  organizing  the  navy  went  on  steadily. 
The  first  steam  war-ship  constructed  in  Japan  had  been  a  gun- 
boat (ijS  tons)  Uunched  in  1866  from  a  building-yartl  estab- 
lished at  Ishikawajima,  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Susnida 
river  on  which  TAkyS  stands.  At  this  yard  and  at  Yokosuka 
two  vessels  of  897  tons  and  14.50  tons,  respectively,  were 
launched  in  1875  and  1876,  and  Japan  now  found  herself  com- 
petent not  only  to  execute  all  repairs  but  also  tx>  build  ships  of 
considerable  size.  An  order  was  placed  in  England  in  1875, 
which  produced,  three  yeairs  later,  the  "  Fus&,"  Japan's  first 
ironclad  (3717  tons)  and  the  "  Kongo  "  and  "  Hiei,"  sted- 
frame  sister-cruisers  of  2248  tons.  Meanwhile  training,  prac- 
tical and  theoretical,  in  seamanship,  gunnery,  torpedo-practice 
and  naval  architecture  went  on  vigorously,  and  in  187S  the 
Japanese  flag  was  for  the  first  time  seen  in  European  waters, 

'  The  term  fiiara  subsequently  became  applicable  to  oaeKhaxatmett 
only,  war-ships  being  distinguished  as  ka». 
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l(«tiiig<)v»tbecniiKr"SeiU"  (1897  tons)  bBOt  in  Japan  ud 
uvigatcd  solclx  by  Japanese.  The  government,  constantly 
tolidtous  of  incieasing  the  fleet,  inaugurated,  in  iSSt,  a  pro- 
gramme of  30  cruiieis  and  xi  torpedo-boats,  and  in  1886  tUa 
was  extended,  funda  being  obtained  by  an  issue  of  naval  loan- 
bonds.  But  the  fleet  did  not  yet  include  a  single  battlesbip. 
When  the  diet  opened  for  the  first  time  in  1890,  a  plan  for  the 
ooDstriKtion  of  two  battleships  encountered  stubborn  opposition 
in  the  lower  house,  where  the  majority  attached  much  less  im- 
portance to  voting  money  for  war-ships  than  to  reducing  the 
land  tax.  Not  until  189a  was  this  opposition  overcome  in 
deference  to  an  order  from  the  throne  that  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  should  be  contributed  yearly  from  the  privy 
ptine  and  that  a  tithe  of  all  official  salaiies  should  be  devoted 
during  tlie  same  interval  to  naval  needs.  Had  the  bouse  been 
more  prescient,  Japan's  position  at  the  outbreak  of  wu  with 
China  in  1894  wouid  have  been  very  difleient.  She  entered  the 
contest  with  a8  fighting  craft,  aggregating  57,600  tons,  and  34 
lorpcdo-boats,  but  among  them  the  most  powerful  was  a  belted 
cruiser  of  4300  tons.  Not  one  battleship  was  included,  whereas 
China  bad  two  ironclads  of  nearly  8000  tons  each.  Under  these 
conditions  the  result  of  the  naval  coofltct  was  awaited  with  much 
aitiiety  in  Japan.  But  the  Chinese  snSeted  signal  defeats  (see 
Chino- Japanese  Wax)  off  the  Yalu  and  at  Wei-hai-wei, 
and  the  victors  took  possession  of  1 7  Chinese  craft,  including  one 
battleship.  The  resulting  addition  to  Japan's  fighting  force 
ms,  however,  insignificant.  But  the  naval  strength  of  Japan 
did  not  depend  on  prizes.  Battleships  and  cruisers  were  ordered 
and  launched  in  Europe  one  after  the  other,  and  when  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  ig.t.)  came,  the  fleet  promptly  asserted  its  physical 
aul  moral  superiority  in  Uie  surprise  of  Port  Arthur,  the  battle  of 
the  loth  of  August  1904,  and  the  crowning  victory  of  Tsushima. 

As  to  the  de%*clopmcnt  of  the  navy  from  1903  onwards,  It  Is  not 
possible  to  detail  with  absolute  accuracy  the  plans  laid  down  by  the 
admiralty  in  TAkyO,  but  the  actual  state  of  the  fleet  in  the  year 
1909  will  be  apparent  from  the  figures  given  below. 

Japan's  naval  strength  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Russia 
in  1904  was. — 

Number.  Displacement. 

Tons. 

Battleships 6    .     .     .     .      i4fiS> 

Armoured  cruisers  ....      8    .     .     .     .      73.982 

Other  cruisers 44     ...     .     I11470 

Destroyers         19     ...     .        6.519 

Totpedo-boau So    ....   *    7,119 


Totals 157  . 

Losses  during  the  war  were: — 

Battleships 3  _ . 

Cruisers  (second  and  smaller 

classes) 8  . 

Destroyers    .           ....  2  . 

Torpedo-boats 7  . 


a83,74J 

,27J00 

18,009 
70$ 
557 


Totals    ....      .    .     19    .     .     .  r.      46,571 

The  captured  vessels  repaired  and  added  to  the  fleet  were: — 

Battleships' 5     .     .     .     .      te,524 

Cruisers  .......    11     ...     .      7i>>76 

Destroyers 5 1.740 


Touts    .  .' ai 

The  vessels  boilt  or  purchased  after  th< 
of  1908  were. — 

Baideahips   . , 4 

■     5  ■ 

33 

S 


Armoured  cruisers 
Other  cruisers 
Destroyers    .     . 
Torpedo.boats   . 


.     .     .    -.     '35.530 
war  and  up  to  the  close 


71.500 

56.700 

7,000 

ia.573 

760 


Totals    ......    51     ...  .  148.533 

Some  of  the  above  have  been  superannuated,  and  the  serviceable 
fleet  in  1909  was: — 

Battleships 13    ...  .  191,380 

Armoured  cmiaers  ....     la    ...  .  130,683 
Other   cruisers,    ooast-dcfence 

ships  and  gun-boats    ...  47     ...  .  165,353 

Destroyers          5S     •     •     •  •  30,508 

Torpedo-boats 77     ...  .  7.358 

ToUb 304  ...  .  5151083 


To  the  foregoing  must  be  added  two  anaourcd  cniiien — the 

'  Kurama  "  (14,000)  launched  at  Yokosuka  in  October  1907,  and  the 
"  Ibuki  "  (14,700)  launched  at  Kure  in  November  1907,  but  no  other 
battleships  or  cruisers  were  laid  doim  in  Japan  or  ordered  abroad  op 
to  the  dose  of  i9ofl. 

There  are  four  naval  dockyards,  namely,  at  Yokosuka^  Kure, 
^sebo  and  Maizuru.  Twcnly-one  vessels  built  at  Yokosuka 
since  1876  included  a  battleship  (19,000  tons)  and  ,„_,  , 
an  armoured  cruiser  (14.000  tons);  seven  built  at  Kuie 2Jt?J*#A. 
since  1898  included  a  battleship  (19.000  tons)  and  an  *'^**'*™* 
armoured  cruiser  (14,000  tons).  The  yards  at  Sasebo  and  Maizuru 
had  not  yet  been  used  in  1909  for  constructine  large  vessels.  Two 
private  yards— the  Mitsubishi  at  Nagasaki  and  Kobe,  and  the  Kawa- 
saki at  the  latter  place — have  built  several  cruisers,  gunboats  and 
to.'p<-(Io  craft,  and  arc  competent  to  undertake  more  important  work. 
Nt\rahLle»s  in  1909  Japan  did  nut  yet  possess  complete  indepcnd* 
cnce  in  this  matter,  for  she  was  ohliKcd  to  have  recourse  to  foreisn 
countries  for  a  part  of  the  steel  ustii  in  ship-building.  Kure  manu- 
facturcs  practically  all  the  steel  it  rt<)iiires,  and  there  is  a  ^vemnicnt 
sti- 1  foundry  at  Wakamatsu  on  wluch  more  than  3  millions  sterJiiw 
ha  I  i'tn  sfH.nt  in  1909,  but  it  did  not  yet  keeppacewiththecountry^ 
nt- ']-.  When  this  independence  has  been  attained,  it  is  hoped  to 
e_fi\-ct  jn  economy  of  about  18  %  on  the  outlay  for  naval  construc- 
tion, owing  to  the  cheapness  of  manual  labour  and  the  disappearance 
bbth  of  the  manufacturer's  profit  and  of  the  expenses  of  transfer 
from  Europe  to  Japan. 

There  are  five  admiralties — Yokosuka,  Kure,  Sasebo,  Maizuru  and 
Port  Arthur;  and  four  naval  stations — Takeshiki  (in  Tsushima), 
Mekong  (in  the  Pescadores),  Ominato  and  Chinhai  (in  soutbem 
Korea). 

The  navy  is  manned  partly  by  conscripts  and  partly  by  volunteers. 
About  5500  are  taken  every  year,  and  the  ratio  is,  approximately, 
55%  of  volunteers  ami  45%  of  conscripts.  The  penod  -^  , 
of  active  service  is  4  years  and  that  of  service  with  the  ""•*"* 
reserve  7  years.  On  the  average  200  cadets  are  admitted  yearly,  of 
whom  ^  are  engineers,  and  in  1906  the  pcrsonoel  of  the  navy  con- 
sisted  of  the  following:— ■ 

Admirals,  combative  and  non'Combative    ...  77 

Officers,  combative  and  non-combative,  below  the 

rank  of  admiral 3,867 

Warrant  officers 9.075 

Bluejackets  39,667 

Cadeu  . 731 

Total 43f407 

The  highest  educational  institution  for  the  navy  is  the  naval  stalT 
college,  m  which  there  are  five  courses  for  ofncers  alone.  The 
gunnery  and  torpedo  schools  are  attended  by  officers, 
and  abo  by  selected  warrant-officers  and  bli^ejackets,  rJMMtttm. 
who  consent  to  extend  their  service.  There  is  also 
a  mechanical  school  for  junior  en^neers,  warrant-officers  and  ordi- 
nary artificers. 

At  the  naval  cadet  academy-^originally  situated  in  Tk5y&  but 
now  at  Etajima  near  Kure — ospiranta  for  service  as  naval  officer! 
receive  a  3  years'  academical  course  and  i  year's  training  at  sea; 
and,  finally,  there  is  a  naval  engineering  college  collateral  to  the 
na\'al  cadet  academy. 

Since  1882,  foreign  instmctTon  has  been  wholly  dispensed  with  In 
the  Japanese  navy;  since  1B86  she  has  manufactured  her  own 
prismatic  powder;  since  1891  she  has  been  able  to  make  auick-firing 
^uns  and  Schwartzkopf  torpedoes,  and  in  1892  one  of  tier  officers 
invented  a  particuUrly  potent  explosive,  called  (after  its  inventor) 
^imose  powder.  ^ 

Finance. — ^Under  the  feudal  system  of  the  Tokugawa  (160^- 
1871),  all  land  lo  Japan  was  regarded  as  state  property,  and 
parcelled  out  into  376  fiefs,  great  and  small,  wJiich  were 
assigned  to  as  many  feudatories.  These  were  cm-  ^£^5*"'*' 
powered  to  raise  revenue  for  the  support  of  their 
households,  for  administrative  purposes,  and  for  the  maintenanoe 
of  troops.  The  ba»s  of  taxation  varied  greatly  in  different  dis- 
tricts, but,  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  in  X867,  the  general 
principle  was  that  four-tenths  of  the  gross  produce  should  go  to 
the  feudatory,  six-tenths  to  the  farmer.  In  practice  this  rule 
was  applied  to  the  rice  crop  only,  the  assessments  for  other 
kinds  of  produce  being  levied  partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
manufactured  goods.  Forced  labour  also  was  exacted,  and  arti- 
sans and  tradesmen  were  subjected  to  pecuniaty  levies.  The 
yield  of  rice  in  1867  was  about  154  million  bushels,^  of  which 
the  market  value  at  prices  then  ruling  was  £34,000,000,  or 

'  The  reader  should  be  warned  that  absolute  accuracy  cannot  be 
claimed  for  statistics  compiled  before  the  Mriji  era. 
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240ieoai00o  ym.'  Hence  the  gnin  tax  represented,  it  the  lowest 
calculation,  96,000,000  yra.  When  the  administration  reverted 
to  the  emperor  in  1867  the  central  treasury  was  empty,  and  the 
funds  hitherto  employed  for  governmental  purposes  in  the  fiefs 
continued  to  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  feudatories,  to  the 
payment  of  the  samurai,  and  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  local 
administration,  the  central  treasury  receiving  only  whatever 
might  remain  after  these  various  outlays. 

The  shSgun  himself,  whose  income  amounted  to  about 
£3,500,000,  did  not,  on  abdicating,  hand  over  to  the  sovereign 
cither  the  contents  of  bis  treasury  or  the  lands  from  which  he 
derived  his  revenues.  He  contended  that  funds  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation  as  a  whole  should  be  levied  from  the  people 
at  large.  Not  until  1871  did  the  feudal  system  cease  to  exist. 
The  fiefs  being  then  converted  into  prefectures,  their  revenues 
became  an  asset  of  the  central  treasury,  less  10  %  allotted  for 
the  support  of  the  former  feudatories.* 

But  during  the  interval  between  1867  and  1871,  the  men  on 
whom  had  devolved  the  direction  of  national  affairs  saw  no  relief 
from  cripph'ng  impecuniosity  except  an  issue  of  paper 
money.  This  was  not  a  novelty  in  Japan.  Paper 
money  had  been  known  to  the  people  since  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  and  in  the  era  of  which  wc  are  now  writing 
no  less  than  1694  varieties  of  notes  were  in  circulation.  There 
were  gold  notes,  silver  notes,  cash-notes,  rice-notes,  umbrella- 
notes,  ribbon-notes,  Uithe-artide-notes,  and  so  on  through  an 
interminable  list,  the  circulation  of  each  Itiqd  being  limited  to 
the  issuing  fief.  Many  of  these  notes  had  almost  ceased  to  have 
any  purchasing  power,  and  nearly  all  were  regarded  by  the 
people  as  evidences  of  official  greed.  The  first  duty  of  a 
centralized  progressive  administration  should  have  been 
to  reform  the  currency.  The  political  leaders  of  the  time 
appreciated  that  duty,  but  saw  themselves  compelled  by  stress 
of  circumstances  to  adopt  the  very  device  which  in  the  hands 
of  the  feudal  chiefs  had  produced  such  deplorable  results.  The 
ordinary  revenue  amounted  to  only  3,000,000  yen,  while 
the  extraordinary  aggregated  >9,ooo,ooo,  and  was  derived 
wholly  from  issues  of  paper  money  or  other  equally  uiisound 
sources. 

Even  on  the  abolition  of  feudalism  in  1871  the  situation  was 
not  immediately  relieved.  The  land  tax,  which  constituted 
^^  nine-tenths  of  the  feudal  revenues,  had  been  as- 
^"^  '  sessed  by  varying  methods  and  at  various  rales  by 
the  different  feudatories,  and  re-assessment  of  all  the  land 
became  a  preliminary  essential  to  establishing  a  uniform  system. 
Such  a  task,  on  the  basis  of  accurate  surveys,  would  have  involved 
years  of  work,  whereas  the  financial  iteeds  of  the  state  had  to  be 
met  immediately.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  imperative 
necessity  a  re-assessment  was  roughly  made  in  two  years,  and 
being  continued  thereafter  with  greater  accuracy,  was  completed 
in  >88i.  This  survey,  eminently  Uberal  to  the  agriculturists, 
assigned  a  value  of  1,300,000,000  ytn  to  the  whole  of  the  arable 
land,  and  the  treasury  fixed  the  tax  at  3  %  of  the  assessed  value 
of  the  land,  which  was  about  one-half  of  the  real  market  value. 
Moreover,  the  government  contemplated  a  graduaj  reduction 
of  this  already  low  impost  until  it  should  ultimately  fall  to  i  %. 
Circumstances  prevented  the  consummation  of  that  purpose. 
The  rate  underwent  only  one  reduction  of  i  %,  and  thereafter 
had  to  be  raised  on  account  af  war  expenditures.  On  the  whole, 
however,  no  class  benefited  more  conspicuously  from  the  change 
of  administration  than  the  peasants,  since  not  only  was  their 
burden  of  taxation  light,  but  also  they  were  converted  from  mere 
tenants  into  actual  proprietors.  In  brief,  they  acquired  the 
fee-simple  of  their  farms  in  consideration  of  paying  an  annual 
rent  equal  to  about  one  sixty-sixth  of  the  market  value  of  the 
land. 

In  1873,  when  these  changes  were  effected,  the  ordinary 

'  The  wn  is  a  silver  coin  worth  about  as.:i0  7rii-£i. 

*  fn  aoditton  to  the  above  giant,  the  feudatories  were  allowed  to 
retain  the  reserves  in  their  treasuries;  thus  many  of  the  feudal 
nobles  found  themselves  possessed  of  substantial  fortunes,  a  consider- 
able part  of  which  they  generally  devoted  to  the  support  of  their 
former  vassals. 
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revenue  e{  the  state  niie  tram  u,So»,eoo  ]»■  to  7o,sao,oc6  jms. 
But  seven  millions  sterling  is  a  small  income  for  a  country 
confronted  by  such  problems  as  Japan  bad  to  solve.  ^^ 
She  had  to  build  railways;  to  create  an  army  and  gtrtam. 
a  navy;  to  otsonize  posts,  telegraphs,  prisons, 
police  and  education;  to  conatmct  roads,  improve  harbours, 
light  and  buoy  the  coasts;  to  create  a  mercantile  marine;  to 
start  under  official  auspices  numerous  industrial  enterprises 
which  should  serve  as  object  lessons  to  the  people,  a*  well  M 
to  lend  to  private  persons  large  sums  in  aid  oi  similar  project*. 
Thus,  living  of  necessity  beyond  iu  income,  the  government 
had  recourse  to  further  issues  of  fiduciary  notes,  and  in  propor- 
tion OS  the  volume  of  the  latter  exceeded  actual  currency 
requirements  their  specie  value  depreciated. 

This  question  of  paper  currency  inaugurates  tlie  story  of  bank- 
ing; a  story  on  almost  every  page  of  which  are  to  be  found 
inscribed  the  names  of  Prince  ItO,  Marqius  Inouye,  strntM. 
Marquis  Matsukato,  Count  Okuma  and  Baron 
Shihusawa,  the  fathers  of  their  country's  economic  and  financial 
progress  in  modem  times.  The  only  substitutes  for  banks  in 
feudal  days  were  a  few  private  firms — "  faoaseholds  "  woidd, 
perhaps,  be  a  more  correct  expression — which  received  locil 
taxes  in  kind,  converted  them  into  money,  paid  the  preceeds  to 
the  central  government  or  to  the  feudatories,  gave  accommo- 
dation to  officials,  did  some  exchange  business,  and  occasaonally 
extended  accommodation  to  private  individuals.  They  were 
not  banks  In  the  Occidental  sense,  for  they  neither  collected 
funds  by  receiving  deposits  nor  distributed  capital  by  ""'l''''g 
leans.  The  various  fiefs  wen  so  isolated  that  neither  social 
nor  financial  intercourse  was  possible,  and  moreover  the  mcxcaa- 
tile  and  manufacturing  classes  were  regarded  with  some  disdain 
by  the  gentry.  The  people  had  never  been  familiarized  with 
combinations  of  capital  for  productive  purposes,  aiul  such  a 
thing  OS  a  joint-stock  company  was  unknown.  In  these  circum- 
stances, when  the  administration  of  state  affairs  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  had  made  the  restoration,  they  not  only  lacked 
the  first  essential  of  rule,  money,  but  were  also  without  means 
of  obtaining  any,  for  they  could  not  collect  taxes  in  the  fiefs, 
these  being  still  under  the  control  of  the  feudal  barons;  and  in 
the  absence  of  widely  organized  commerce  or  finance,  no  access 
to  funds  presented  itself.  Doubtless  the  minds  of  these  men 
were  sharpened  by  the  necessities  confronting  them,  yet  it  speaks 
eloquently  for  their  discernment  that,  samurai  as  they  were, 
without  any  business  training  whatever,  one  of  their  first  essays 
was  to  estabUsh  organizations  which  should  take  charge  of  the 
national  revenue,  encourage  industry  and  promote  trade  and 
production  by  lending  money  at  comparatively  low  rates  of 
interest.  The  tentative  character  of  these  attempts  is  evidenced 
by  frequent  changes.  There  was  first  a  business  bureau,  then  a 
trade  bureau,  then  commercial  companies,  and  then  exchange 
compaqies,  these  last  being  established  in  the  principal  cities 
and  at  the  open  ports,  their  personnel  consisting  of  the  three 
great  families — Mitsui,  Shimada  and  Ono — hotttes  of  ancient 
repute,  as  well  as  other  wealthy  merchants  in  Kioto,  Osaka  and 
elsewhere.  These  exchange  companies  were  partnerships, 
though  not  strictly  of  the  joint-stock  kind.  They  formed  the 
nucleus  of  bonks  in  Japan,  and  their  functions  included,  for  the 
first  time,  the  receiving  of  deposits  and  the  lending  of  money  to 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  They  had  power  to  issue  Doles, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  t-ne  govertunent  issued  notes  on  its  own 
account.  Indeed,  in  this  latter  fact  is  to  be  found  one  of  the 
motives  for  organizing  the  exchange  companies,  the  idea  being 
that  if  the  stale's  notes  were  lent  to  the  companies,  the  people 
would  become  familiarized  with  the  use  of  such  currency,  and 
the  companies  would  find  them  convenient  capital.  But  this 
system  was  essentially  unsound:  the  notes,  alike  of  the  treasury 
and  of  the  companies,  though  nominally  convertible,  were  not 
secured  by  any  fixed  stock  of  specie.  Four  yean  sufficed  to 
prove  the  unpracticality  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  in  1871  the 
exchange  companies  were  swept  away,  to  be  succeeded  in  Jul/ 
1873  by  the  establishment  of  national  banks  on  a  system  which 
combined  some  of  the  features  of  English  banking  with  the  general 
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bases  of  Amcricin.  Eftch  bank  lud  to  pay  into  the  treasury 
60  %  of  its  capital  in  government  notes.  It  was  credited  in 
return  with  interest-bearing  bonds,  which  bonds  were  to  be  left 
in  the  treasury  as  security  for  the  issue  of  bank-notes  to  an  equal 
amount,  the  banks  being  required  to  keep  in  gold  tbc  remaining 
40  %  of  their  capital  as  a  fund  for  converting  the  notes,  which 
inversion  must  always  be  effected  on  appb'cation.  The  elabora- 
tOTS  of  ihb  programme  were  Ito,  loouye,  Okuma  and  Shibusawa. 
They  added  a  provision  designed  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  too  small  banks,  namely,  that  the  capital  of  each  bank  must 
bear  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  population  of  its  place  of  business. 
Evidently  the  main  objea  of  the  treasury  was  gradually  to 
replace  its  01m  fiat  p^ier  with  convertible  bank-notes^  But 
experience  quickly  proved  that  the  sdieme  was  unw(H*kable. 
The  treasury  notes  had  been  issued  in  such  large  volume  that 
^barp  depreciation  had  ensued;  gold  could  not  be  procured 
exc^t  at  a  heavy  cxut,  and  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  being 
assin^  Japan,  some  300,000,000  yen  in  specie  flowed  out  of  the 
country  between  187a  and  1874. 

It  should  be  ixrted  that  at  this  time  forrign  trade  was  still  invested 
vith  a  perilous  character  in  Japanese  eyes.  In  early  days,  while 
the  Dutch  had  free  acceu  to  her  ports,  they  sold  her  so  much  and 
bought  so  little  in  return  that  an  immense  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals  flowed  out  of  her  coff«s.  Again,  when  ovcr^sea  trade  was 
rtoewed  in  modem  times,  Japan's  exceptional  financial  condition 
praaeotcd  to  foreigners  an  opportunity  of  which  they  did  not  fail 
to  take  full  advantage.  For,  ouring  her  long  centuries  of  seclusion, 
pild  had  come  to  hold  to  silver  in  her  coinage  a  ratio  of  i  to  8,  so 
that  add  cost,  in  terms  of  silver,  only  one-half  of  what  it  cost  in 
the  Wesc  On  the  other  hand,  the  treaty  gave  foreign  traders  the 
f^t  to  exchange  their  own  sUver  coins  against  Japanese,  weight 
(or  weight,  and  thus  it  fell  out  that  the  foreigoer.  going  to  Japan 
with  a  sup^y  of  Mexican  dollars,  could  buy  with  them  twice  as  much 
gold  aa  tncy  had  cost  in  Mexico,  Japan  lost  very  heavily  by  this 
system,  ancf  its  ^ects  accentuated  the  dread  with  wliich  her  medieval 
experience  had  invested  foreign  commerce.  Thus,  when  the 
balaDce  of  trade  swayed  hcainly  in  the  wrong  direction  between 
1872  and  1874,  the  fact  created  undue  consternation,  and  moreover 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  drafters  of  the  bank  rcguUitions  had 
over-cacimated  the  quantity  of  available  gold  in  the  country. 

All  these  thinn  made  it  impossible  to  keep  the  bank-notes  long 
in  circiilation.  They  wrere  speedily  returned  for  conversion;  no 
deposits  came  to  the  aid  of  the  banks,  nor  did  the  public  make  any 
t»e  of  them.  Disaster  became  inevitable.  The  two  great  firms  of 
Ono  and  Sbtmada,  which  had  stood  high  in  the  nation  s  estimation 
shke  in  feudal  and  in  imperial  days,  closed  their  doors  in  1874;  a 
panic  enaued,  and  the  circulation  ol  money  ceaaedjLlmost  entirely. 

Evidently  the  banking  system  must  be  channd.  The  government 
bowed  to  necessity.  Tnev  issued  a  revised  code  of  banking  regula- 
tions which  suDstituted  treasury  notes  in  the  place  of 
spteie.  Ea^  bank  was  thenceforth  required  to  invest 
80%  of  its  capital  in  6%  state  bonds,  and'  these 
Sra^^  being  kidged  with  the  treasury,  the  bank  became 
^^^^  competent  to  issue  an  equal  quantity  of  its  own  notes, 
(orming^  with  the  remainder  of  its  capital  a  reserve  of  treasury  notes 
for  purposes  of  redemptioD.  This  was  a  complete  subversion  of  the 
govemmenc's  original  scheme.  But  no  alternative  offered.  Besides, 
the  Mtuation  presented  a  new  feature.  The  hereditary  pensions 
of  the  feudatories  had  been  commuted  vrith  bonds  aeprcgating 
174,000,000  yen.  Were  this  large  volume  of  bonds  issuca  at  once» 
their  heavy  depreciaticm  would  be  likely  to  follow,  and  moreover 
their  holders,  unaccustomed  to  dealing  with  financial  problems, 
might  dispose  of  the  bonds  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  haiardous 
enterprises.  To  devise  some  opportunity  for  the  safe  and  profitable 
employment  <rf  tbne  bonds  seemed,  therefore,  a  pressing  necessity, 
and  the  newfy  organized  national  banks  offered  such  an  opportunity. 
For  bond-holders,  combining  to  form  a  bank,  continued  to  draw 
from  the  treasury  6%  on  their  bonds,  while  they  acquired  power  to 
issue  a  corresponding  amount  of  notes  which  could  be  lent  at  profit- 
able rates.  The  programme  worked  well.  Whereas,  up  to  1876, 
only  five  banks  were  established  under  the  original  regulations,  the 
number  under  the  new  rule  was  151  in  1879,  their  aggregate  capital 
having  grown  in  the  ssme  interval  from  a,ooo.ooo  yr»  to  j^fioajooo 
yen,  and  their  note  issues  from  less  than  1 ,000,000  to  over  34,000,000. 
Here,  then,  was  a  rapidly  growing  system  resting  wholly  on  state 
credit.  Something  like  a  mania  for  bank-organizir^  declared  itself, 
aod  in  187S  the  government  deemed  it  necessary  to  legislate 
against  the  establishment  of  any  more  national  banks,  and  to 
limit  to  54,000,000  ytn  the  aggregate  note  Issues  of  those  already  in 
existence. 

It  is  possible  that  the  conditions  which  prevailed  Immedutely 
after  the  establishment  of  the  national  banks  might  have  deyel4»ied 
some  permanency  had  not  the  Satsuma  rebellion  broken  out  in  1877. 
Increased  taxation  to  meet  military  outlay  being  impossible  in  such 
tircumstances,   nothing  <^ered  cxccfrt   recourse  to  further  note 
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issues.  The  result  was  that  by  1881,  fourteen  yean  after  the  Restor- 
ation, notes  whose  face  value  aggregated  164,000,000  yen  had  been 
put  into  circulation;  the  treasury  possessed  specie  amounting  to 
only  6,000,000  yen,  and  18  paper  ytn  ojuld  be  purchased  with 
10  ulvcr  ones. 

Up  to  1881  fitfij  efforts  had  been  made  to  strengthen  the  specie 
value  of  liat  paper  by  throwing  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  upon 
the  market  from  time  to  time,  and  23,000,000  ytn  had  n^-__ 
been  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  industries  whose  f^Tf 
products,  it  was  hoped,  would  go  to  swell  the  list  of  ^^^ 
exports,  and  thus  draw  specie  to  the  country.  But  ^T^^^^ 
these  devices  were  now  finally  abandoned,  and  the 
government  applied  itself  steadfastly  to  reducing  the  volume  of  the 
fiduciary  currency  on  the  one  hand,  and  accumulating  a  specie 
reserve  on  the  other.  The  steps  of  the  programme  were  simple. 
By  cutting  down  administrative  expeiiditure;  by  transferring 
certain  charges  from  the  treasury  to  tne  local  communes;  by  sus- 
pending all  grants  in  aid  of  provincial  public  works  and  private 
enterprises,  and  by  a  moderate  increase  of  the  tax  on  alcohol,  an 
annual  surplus  of  revenue,  totalling  7,500,000  yen,  was  secured. 
This  was  applied  to  reducing  the  volume  of  the  notes  in  circulation. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  resolved  that  all  officially  conducted 
industrial  and  agricultural  works  should  be  sold — since  their  purpose 
of  instruction  and  example  seemed  now  to  have  been  sufficiently 
achic^^ — and  the  proceeds,  together  with  various  securities  (aggre- 
gating 26,000,000  yen  in  face  value)  held  by  the  treasur>',  were 
applied  to  the  purcnase  c^  specie.  Had  the  government  entered  the 
market  openly  as  a  seller  of  its  own  fiduciary  notes,  its  credit  must 
have  suffered.  There  were  also  ample  reasons  to  doubt  whether  any 
available  stores  of  precious  racial  remained  in  the  country.  In 
obedience  to  elementary  economical  laws,  the  cheap  monej^  had 
steadily  driven  out  the  dear,  and  atthoueh  the  government  mint  at 
Osaka,  founded  in  1S71,  had  struck  gold  ana  silver  coins  worth 
8o/xx),ooo  yen  between  that  date  andi  1881.  the  customs  returns 
showed  that  a  great  part  of  this  metallic  currency  had  flowed  out 
of  the  country.  In  these  circumstances  Japanese  financiers  decided 
that  only  one  course  remained :  the  treasury  must  ^lay  the  part  of 
national  banker.  Produce  and  manufactures  destin^  for  export 
must  be  purchased  by  the  state  with  fiduciary  notes,  and  the 
metallic  proceeds  of  their  sales  abroad  must  be  collected  and  stored 
in  the  treasury.  This  programme  required  the  establishment  of 
consulates  in  the  chief  marts  of  the  OccidenL  and  the  organization 
of  a  great  central  bank — the  present  Bank  of  Japan — as  well  as  of  a 
secondary  bank — the  present  Specie  Bank  of  Vokohama — the  former 
to  conduct  transactions  with  native  producers  and  manufacturers, 
the  latter  to  finance  the  business  of  exportation.  The  outcome  of 
these  various  arrangements  was  that,  ov  the  middle  of  1885,  the 
volume  of  fiduciary  notes  had  been  reouced  to  119,000,000  yen, 
their  depreciation  had  fallen  to  3%,  and  the  metallic  reserve  of  the 
treasury  had  increased  to  45,000,000  yen.  The  resumption  of  specie 
payments  was  then  announcedj  and  became,  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  an 'Accomplished  fact.  From  the  time  when  this  programme 
began  to  be  effective,  Japan  entered  a  period  of  favourable  oalance 
of  trade.  According  to  accepted  economic  theories,  the  influence  of 
an  appreciating  currency  should  be  to  encourage  imports;  but  the 
converse  was  seen  in  Japan's  case,  for  from  I8ti2  her  exports  annually 
exceeded  her  imports,  the  maximum  excess  being  reached  in  1886, 
the  very  year  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 

The  above  facts  deserve  to  finire  largely  in  a  retrospect  of  Japanese 
finance,  not  mcrelj^  because  they  set  forth  a  fine  economic  feat, 
indicating  clear  insight,  good  organizing  capacit);,  and  courageous 
energy,  but  also  because  volumes  of  adverse  foreign  criticism  were 
written  in  the  margin  of  the  story  during  the  course  of  the  incidents 
it  embodies.  Now  Japan  was  charged  with  robbing  her  own  people 
because  she  bought  their  goods  with  paper  money  and  sold  them  tor 
specie;  again,  she  was  accused  of  an  omcial  conspiracy  to  ruin  the 
foreign  local  banks  because  she  purchased  exporters'  bills  on  Europe 
and  America  at  rates  that  defied  ordinary  competition;  and  whJe 
some  declared  that  she  was  plainly  without  any  understanding  of 
her  own  doings,  others  predicted  tfiat  her  heroic  method  of  dcwng 
with  the  prdblem  would  paralyze  industry,  interrupt  trade  and 
produce  widespread  suffering.  Undoubtedly,  to  carry  the  currency 
of  a  nation  from  a  discount  of  70  or  80  %  to  par  in  the  course  of 
four  years,  reducing  its  volume  at  the  same  time  from  160  to  119 
million  yen,  was  a  financial  enterprise  violent  and  daring  almost  to 
rashness.  The  gentler  expedient  of  a  foreign  loan  would  have 
commended  itseu  to  the  majority  of  economists.  But  it  may  be 
here' stated,  once  for  all.  that  until  her  final  adoption  of  a  gold 
standard  in  1897,  the  foreign  money  market  was  practically  closed 
to  Japan.  Had  she  borrowed  abroad  it  must  have  tx^n  on  a  sterling 
basis.  Receiving  a  fixed  sum  in  silver,  she  would  have  had  to  dis- 
charge her  debt  in  rapidly  appreciating  gt^d.  Twice,  indeed,  she 
had  recourse  to  London  for  small  sums,  out  when  she  came  to  cast 
up  her  accounts  the  cost  of  the  accommodation  stood  out  in  deterrem 
proportipns.  A  0%  loan,  placed  in  England  in  1868  and  paid  off 
in  1889,  produced  3,750,000  yen,  and  cost  altogether  1 1 ,750,000  yen 
in  round  figures;  ana  a  7%  loan,  made  in  1B72  and  paid  off  in  1897, 
produced  10,750,000  yen,  and  cost  36,000,000  yen.  These  consider- 
ations were  sapplemented  by  a  strong  aversion  from  incurring 
pecuniary  obligations  toWestcrnstatesbeforethc  latter  had  consented 
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to  rtstorc  Japan's  judicial  and  tariff  autonomy.  The  example  of 
Egypt  showed  what  kind  of  fate  might  overtake  a  semi-indepcndcnt 
state  falling  into  the  clutches  of  foreign  bond-holders.  Japan  did 
not  wish  lo  fetter  herself  with  foreign  dcbu  while  struggling  to 
emerge  from  the  rank  of  Oriental  powcra. 

After  the  revision  of  the  national  bank  regulations,  semi-official 
banking  enterprise  won  such  favour  in  public  eyes  that  thegovcrn- 
i^umt  itf  ment  found  it  necessary  to  impose  limits.  This 
S*iS«fc!»«*  conservative  policy  proved  an  incentive  to  private 
cMJVflUosw     |jajjjj5  and  banking  companies,  so  that,  by  the  year 
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1883,  no  less  than  1093  oanking  institutions  were  in 
existence  throughout  Japan  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  900,000,000 
vn.  But  these  were  entirely  lacking  in  arrangements  for  com- 
jjnation  or  for  equalizing  rates  of  interest,  ana  to  correct  such 
defects,  no  less  than  ultimately  to  constitute  the  sole  note-issuing 
institution,  a  central  bank  (the  Bank  of  lapan)  was  organized  on 
the  model  of  the  Bank  of  Belgium,  with  due  regard  to  correspond- 
ing institutions  in  other  Western  countries  and  to  the  conditions 
existing  in  Japan.  Established  in  1882  with  a  capital  of  4,000,000 
yen,  this  bank  has  now  a  capital  of  30  millions,  a  security  reserve  of 
206  millions,  a  note-issue  of  366  millions,  a  specie  reserve  of  160 
millions,  and  loans  of  535  millions. 

The  banking  machinery  of  the  country  being  now  complete,  in 
a  general  sense,  steps  were  taken  in  1883  tor  converting  the  national 
banks  into  ordinary  joint-stock  concerns  and  for  the  redemption  of 
all  their  note-issues.  Each  national  bank  was  required  to  deposit 
with  the  treasury  the  government  paper  kept  in  its  strong  room  as 
security  for-  its  own  notes,  and  further  to  take  from  its  annual 
profits  and  hand  to  the  treasury  a  sum  equal  to  2)  %  of  its  notes 
in  circulation.  With  these  funds  the  central  bank  was  to  purchase 
state  bonds,  devoting  the  interest  to_  redeeming  the  notes  of  the 
national  banks.  Formed  with  the  object  of  disturbing  the  money 
market  as  little  as  possible,  this  programme  encountered  two 
obstacles.  The  first  was  that,  in  view  of  the  Bank  of  Japan's  pur- 
chases, the  market  price  of  state  bonds  rose  rapidly,  so  tnat,  whereas 
official  financiers  had  not  expected  them  to  reach  par  before  1897, 
they  were  quoted  at  a  considerable  premium  in  1886.  The  second 
was  that  the  treasury  having  in  1886  initiated  the  policy  of  con- 
verting its6  %bondsintoS  %consols,  the  former  no  longer  produced 
interest  at  the  rate  estimated  for  the  purposes  of  the  banking  scheme. 
The  national  banks  thus  found  themselves  in  an  cml»rrassing 
situation  and  began  to  clamour  for  a  revision  of  the  programme. 
Bui  the  government,  seeing  compensations  for  them  in  other 
directions,  adhered  firmly  to  its  scheme.  Few  problems  have 
caused  greater  controversy  in  modern  Japan  than  tnhs  question  of 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  national  banks.  Not  until  1890  could  the 
diet  be  induced  to  pass  a  bill  providing  for  their  dissolution  at  the 
close  of  their  charter  terms,  or  their  conversion  into  ordinary  joint- 
stock  concerns  without  any  note-issuing  power,  and  not  until  1899 
did  their  notes  cease  to  be  legal  tender.  Out  of  a  total  of  153  of 
these  banks,  133  continued  business  as  private  institutions,  and  the 
rest  were  absorbed  or  dissolved.  Already  (1890  and  1891)  minute 
regulations  had  been  enacted  bringing  all  the  banks  ana  banking 
institutions — except  the  special  banks  to  be  presently  described — 
within  one  system  of  semi-annual  balance-sheets  and  ofncial  auditing, 
while  in  the  case  of  savings  banks  the  directors'  responsibility  was 
declared  unlimited  and  these  banks  were  rcauircd  to  lodge  security 
with  the  treasury  for  the  protection  of  their  depositors. 

Just  as  the  ordinary  banks  were  all  centred  on  the  Bank  of  Japan* 
and  more  or  less  connected  with  it,  so  in  189s.  a  group  of  special 
institutions,  called  agricultural  and  commercial  banks, 
were  organized  and  centred  on  a  hypothec  bank,  the 


object  o(  this  system  being  to  supply  cheap  cafNtal 
to  farmers  and  manufacturers  on  the  security  of  real  esute.  The 
hypothec  bank  had  its  head  ofTice  in  T&ky5  and  was  authorised  to 
obtain  funds  by  issuing  premium-bearing  bonds,  while  an  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  bank  was  established  in  each  prefecture  and 
received  assistance  from  the  hypothec  bank.  Two  years  later 
(1900),  an  industrial  bank — sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  cridit 
mobilitr  of  Japan — was  brought  into  existence  under  official  auspices, 
its  purpose  Dcing  to  lend  money  a^inst  bonds, debentures  and  shares, 
as  well  as  to  public  corporations.  These  various  institutions, 
toeether  with  clearing  houses,  bankers'  associations,  the  Hokkaidd 
colonial  bank,  the  biank  cA  Formosa,  savings  banks  (including  a 
post-office  savings  bank),  and  a  mint  complete  the  financial  machi- 
nery of  modem  Japan. 

Reviewing  this  chapter  of  Japan's  material  development,  wc  find 
Utrttwt  that  whereas,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era  (1867), 
Bamklag  the  nation  did  not  possess  so  much  as  one  banking 
Orrtfcy  institution  worthy  of  the  name,  forty  years  later  it 
m*»L  had  33II  banks,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £40,000,000, 

reserves  <rf  £13,000,000,  and  deposits  of  £147,000,000;  and  whereas 


^  The  Bank  of  Japan  was  established  as  a  joiDt-stock  company  in 
1883.  The  capiul  in  1909  was  30,000.000  yen.  In  it  alone  is 
vested  note-issuing  power.  There  u  no  limit  to  its  isstics  against 
gokl  or  silver  coins  and  bullion,  but  on  other  securities  (state  bonds, 
treasury  bills  and  other  nefcotiable  bonds  or  commercial  paper)  its 
issues  are  limited  to  120  miUiont,  any  excess  over  that  figure  being 
•ubject  to  a  tax  of  5  %  per  annum. 
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there  was  not  one  savii^  bank  in  1867,  there  were  487  In 
190&  with  deposits  of  over  £50,000,000.  The  averase  yearly 
dividends  tA  these  banks  in  the  ten  years  ending  1906  varied  between 
91  and  99%. 

Necessarily  the  movement  of  industrial  expansion  was  accom- 
panied by  a  development  of  insurance  business.  The  b^inntafs 
of  this  kind  of  enterprise  did  not  become  visible,  how-  . 
ever,  until  1881,  and  even  at  that  comparatively  ■"■"■■"^ 
recent  date  no  Japp.nesc  laws  had  yet  been  enacted  for  the  control 
of  such  operations.  The  commercial  code,  published  in  March  1890, 
was  the  earliest  legislation  which  met  the  need,  and  from  that  time 
the  number  of  insurance  companies  and  the  volume  of  their  tiaos* 
actions  grew  rapidly.  In  1897.  there  were  35  companies  with  a  total 
paid-up  capital  of  7,000,000  yen  and  policies  aggregating  971,000,000 
ytn,  and  in  1906  the  corresponding  figures  were  65  companies, 
32,000,000  yen  paid  up  and  policies  01  4,1^9,000,000  yni.  The 
premium  reserves  grew  in  the  same  penoo  from  7,000,000  to 
108,000,000.  The  net  profits  of  these  companies  in  1906  were  (in 
round  numbers)  10,000,000  yen. 

The  origin  of  clearing  houses  preceded  that  of  insurance  companies 
in  Japan  by  only  two  years  (1879).    Osaka  set  the  example,  whkh 
was  quickly   followed    by   T6kyo,    Kobe,    Yokohama, 
Ki6to   and    Nagoya.     In  1898    the    bills    handled    at       ~?y 
these  institutions  amounted  to  1,186,000,000  yen,  and  ""'" 

in  1907  to  7,484,000,000  yen.  Japanese  clearing  houses  are  modelled 
after  those  of  London  and  New  York. 

Exchanges  existed  in  Japan  as  far  back  as  the  close  of  the  17th 
century.  At  that  time  the  income  of  the  feudal  chiefs  consmed 
almost  entirely  of  rice,  and  as  this  was  sold  to  brokers,  n«»,mt, 
the  latter  found  it  convenient  to  meet  at  fixed  times  Bamnau 
and  places  for  conductinj;  their  business.  Originally  their  trans- 
actions were  all  for  cash,  but  afterwards  they  devised  time  bargains 
which  ultimately  developed  into  a  definite  form  of  exchange;.  "The 
reform  of  abuses  incidental  to  this  system  attracted  tne  early 
attention  of  the  Meiji  government,  and  in  1891  a  law  was  promul- 
gated for  the  control  of  exchanges,  which  then  numbered  146. 
Under  this  law  the  minimum  share  capital  of  a  bourse  consti- 
tuted as  a  joint-stock  company  was  fixed  at  100,000  yen^  and  the 
whole  of  its  property  became  liable  for  failure  on  the  part  <rf  ita 
brokers  to  implement  their  contracts.  There  were  51  boones  in 
1908. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  this  economic  development  was  the 
large  part  acted  in  it  by  officialdom.    There  were  two  reaaona  for 
this.    One  was  that  a  majority  of  the  men  gifted  with 
originality  and  foresight  were  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  r><  Osiarai   - 
the  administration  by  the  great  current  of  the  revolu-  mamtam4 
tion;  the  other,  that  the  feudal  system  had  tended  to  Bnsaswfc 
check  rather  than  to  encourage  material  development,  l^valt^mmmi. 
since  the  limits  of  each  fief  were  also  the  limits  of 
economical  and  industrial  enterprise.     Ideas  for  combioation  and 
co-operation  bad  been  confined  to  a  few  families,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  suggest  the  organizatioa  of  companies  nor  any  law  to 
protect  them  if  or^nixcd.    Thus  the  opening  of  the  Meiji  era  found 
the  Japanese  nation  wholly  unqualified  for  the  commeirial  and 
manufacturing  competition  in  which  it  was  thenceforth  required 
to  eneafe,  and  therefore  upon  those  who  had  brought  the  country 
out  of  Its  isolation  there  devolved  the  responsibility  c^  speedUy 

Ercparing  their  fellow  countrymen  for  the  new  situation.  To  these 
Aders  banking  facilities  seemed  to  be  the  first  need,  and  steps  were 
accordingly  taken  in  the  manner  already  described.  But  now  to 
educate  men  of  a0airs  at  a  moment's  notice?  How  to  replace  by  a 
spirit  of  intelligent  progivss  the  ignorance  and  conservatism  of  the 
hitherto  despised  traders  and  artisans?  When  the  first  bank  was 
organized,  its  two  founders — men  who  had  been  urged,  nay  almost 
compelled,  by  officialdom  to  make  the  essay — were  obliged  to  raise 
four-fifths  of^  the  capital  Ihcmsclves,  the  general  public  not  bcti« 
willing  to  subscribe  more  than  one-fifth — a  petty  sum  of  500,000 
yen — and  when  its  staff  commenced  their  duties,  they  had  not  the 
most  shadowy  conception  of  what  to  do.  That  was  a  faithful 
reflection  of  the  condition  of  the  business  world  at  lar^.  If  the 
initiative  of  the  people  themselves  had  been  awaited,  Japan's  career 
must  have  been  slow  indeed. 

Only  one  course  offered,  namely,  that  the  government  itsdf 
should  organize  a  number  of  productive  enterprises  on  modem  Unes, 
so  that  they  might  serve  as  schools  and  also  as  models.  Such,  as 
already  noted  under  ludutlries,  was  the  programme  adopted. 
It  provoked  much  hostile  criticism  from  foreign  onlookers,  who  had 
learned  to  decry  all  official  incursions  into  tiade  and  industry,  but 
had  not  properly  appreciated  the  special  conditions  existing  in  Japan. 
The  end  justified  the  means.  At  the  outset  of  its  administration  wc 
find  the  Meiji  government  not  only  forming  plans  for  the  circulation 
of  money,  buildinff  railways  and  organizing  posts  and  telcrraph», 
but  also  establishing  dockyards,  spinning  mills,  printing-boumi, 
ulk-rccling  filatures,  paper-making  Isctorics  and  ao  forth,  thus  by 
example  encouraging  these  kinds  of  enterprise  and  by  legislatton 
providing  for  their  safe  prosecution.  Yet  progreas  was  slow.  One 
by  one  and  at  long  intervals  joint-stock  companies  came  into 
existence,  nor  was  it  until  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in 
1886  that  a  really  effective  spirit  of  enterprise  manJestcd  itscU 
Among  the  people.     Railways,  harbours,  nuocs,  spinni/ig',  weaving 
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pipcKoaktiiKt  oil'Tefimiig,  bnck-iitskiiiK,  Icather-tuuung*  gfawh 

makiiic  And  other  industne*  attracted  eager  attention,  and  iriwreat 

the  capital  subscribed  for  such  works  a^regated  only  50,000,000  ym 

in  1886,  it  exceeded  1,000,000,000  yrn  in  1906. 

Whea  qtecie  paymeots  were  resumed  in  1S85,  the  notea  tamed 
by  the  fiaalc  ci  Japan  were  coavertibie  into  silver  on  demand,  the 

..  ..-__. silver  standard  being  thus  definitely  adopted,  a  com- 
^f^''^  plete  leversal  of  the  system  inaugurated  at  t^ 
y"r*.  esublithment  of  the  national  banks  on  Prince  Ito'a 
^^^  return  froni  the  United  States.  Japanese  financwn 
believed  from  the  outset  in  gold  monomctalUso.  But,  in  the  first 
plice.  the  country's  stock  of  gold  was  loon  driven  out  by, her  depre- 
dated fiat  currency;  and,  in  the  seomd,  not  only  were  alt  other 
Oriental  nations  diver-using,  but  alv  the  Mexican  silver  doUar  had 
loD^  been  the  unit  of  account  in  Far-Eastern  trade.  Thus  Jajmn 
altunately  drifted  into  silver  monometallism,  the  silver  ym  becoming 
hn  unit  of  currency.  So  aoon,  however,  as  the  indemnity  that  she 
received  from  China  after  the  war  of  1894-95  had  pbced  her  in 
possession  of  a  stock  of  gold,  she  determined  to  revert  to  the  gold 
ttandard.  Mechanically  speakir^,  the  operation  was  very  easy. 
GoU  having  appndated  so  that  its  value  in  terms  of  silver  had 
cnctly  doubled  during  the  first  30  yeara  of  the  M«ji  era,  nothing 
«as  oeoesaary  eaoept  to  double  the  denominations  of  the  gold  coins 
in  terms  of  yen.  leaving  the  silver  subndiary  coins  unchained. 
Vila  the  dd  yyen  gold  piece,  weighing  2'2ai2i  mcmme  of  900  fine- 
ness, became  a  io->ni  mcce  in  the  new  currency,  and  a  new  yytn 
piece  of  half  the  weight  was  coined.  No-  change  whatever  was 
required  in  the  reckomiigs  of  the  people.  The  yen  continued  to  he 
tbeir  coin  of  account,  m-ith  a  fixed  sterling  value  of  a  smalt  fraction 
over  two  shillinn,  and  the  denominations  of  the  gold  coins  were 
doubled.  Gold,  nowever,  is  little  seen  in  Japan ;  the  whole  duty 
of  cumency  is  done  by  notes. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  this  economic  and  financial 
development  was  nncnequered  by  periods  of  depression  and  severe 
puic.  There  wen  in  fact  six  such  seasons:  in  1874,  1881,  18S9, 
1897,  1900  and  1907.  But  no  year  throughout  the  whole  period 
wed  to  witneaa  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Japan's  industrial 
asd  coounerdal  companies,  and  in  the  amount  of  capital  thus 
isvested. 

To  obtiLln  a  compfehenuve  idea  of  Japan's  state  firunce,  the 
limplest  method  is  to  set  down  the  annual  revenue  at  quinquenniat 
1^^^  periods,  commencing  with  the  year  1878-1879,  oecauBe 

It  was  not  nntil  1876  that  the  system  of  duly  compiled 
ajxt  published  budgets  came  into  existence. 
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RsTEinm  (omitting  fractioiu) 

yar.> 

DnUnaiy  Revenue 

Extraordinaty  Revenue 
(millions  ol  3m). 

Total  Revenue 

(miUioiiiolr")- 

(miilioasoCjira). 

1878-9 

n 

9 
.1 

62 
8j 
9» 

•*)V^ 

as 

"♦ 

■ft>M 

133 

*I 

aao 

1503-4 

VA 

36 

ate 

■90»-9 

•44 

610 

Thei 


;  rapid  growth 


i  most  strilctiu;  feature  of  the  above  table  is  the     , 
cf  revenue  during  the  last  three  periods.    So  signal  was  the  growth 
that  the  revenue  may  be  said  to  have  sextupTed  in  the  15  years 
ended  1909.     This  was  the  result  of  the  two  great  wars  in  which 

iipan  was  involved,  that  with  China  in  1804-95  and  that  with 
>uuia  in  1904-5.     The  details  will  be  presently  shown. 
Turning  now  to  the  expenditure  and  pursuing  the  same  plan*  we 
liave  the  toUowiag  ^res: — 

EXTEKDITURB  (omitting  fractions) 


Year. 

Ordinary 
Expemlitures 
(millions  of  yen). 

Extraonlinary 

Expenditures 

(millions  of  yen). 

Toul 

Expenditures 
(millions  of  yen). 

l87»-9 

;^ 
1903-4 

r9o8-9 

H 

66 
6« 
119 

170 
427 

5 

15 

«S 
ao 

101 
«o 

193 

6j 

s? 

«♦ 

aao 
aso 
620 

It  may  be  here  ftated  that,  with  three  exceptions,  the  working  of  the 
budget  showed  a  mifptnft  in  every  one  of  the  41  years  between  1867 
And  1908. 


L  The  Japanese  fiscal  year  is  from  April  x  to  March  31. 


Theooarees  from  which  ffcvnme  is  obtained  ore  as  foflow  >— 
OabiNAKT  Revbkdb 


Taxes 

Recdpts  from  stamps 
and  Public  Under- 
takings 

Various  Receipts 


1894-5.      1898-^.      1903-4.      1908-9. 


millions 
of  ye*i. 


70-50 


H-7S 

4-55 


millioos 
o(  yen. 


96-20 


33-00 

367 


millions 
of  yen. 


146*10 


9687 

815 


millions 
of  yen. 


299-61 


164-66 
11-48 


Itappcarslrom  the  above  that  during  15  yeai^the  weight  erf  taxation 
increased  fourfold.  But  a  correction  has  to  be  applied,  first,  on 
account  of  the  tax  on  alcoholic  liquors  and.  secondly,  on  account  of 
customs  dues,  neither  of  which  can  properly  be  called  general  imposts. 
The  former  grew  from  16  millions  in  1894-1895  to  73  millions  in 
1908-1909,  and  the  latter  from  5)  millions  to4ii  millions.     If  these 


increases  be  deducted,  it  is  found  that  taxes,  properly  so  called, 
grew  from  70*5  millions  in  1894-189510  307-36  millions  in  19  ~  ,  ,. 
an  increase  ot  somewhat  less  than  three-fold.    Otherwise  stated. 


190&-1909, 


the  burden  per  unit  of  population  in  1894-1895  was  3s.  6d.,  whereas 
in  1908-1909  it  was  8s.  4a.  To  understand  the  principle  of  Japanese 
taxation  and  the  manner  in  which  the  above  development  took 


was  reduced  to  a^%,  on  which  basis  the  tax  yielded  f--^*.-, 
from  37  to  38  million  yen  annually.    After  the  war  with  **^   "* . 
China  (1894-1895)  the  government  proposed  to  increase  this  impost 
in  ord^  to  obtain  funds  for  an  extensive  programme  oiF  useful 
public  worlcs  and  expanded  armaments  (known  subsequently  as  the 

first  fiost  betium  programme  ").  By  that  time  the  market  value 
of  agricultural  land  had  largely  appreciated  owing  to  improved 
communications,  and  urban  land  commanded  greatly  enhanced 
prices.  But  the  lower  house  of  the  diet,  considering  itself  guardiao 
of  the  farmers'  interests,  refused  to  endorse  any  increase  ofthe  tax. 
Not  until  1B89  could  this  resistance  be  overcome,  and  then  only  on 
condition  that  the  change  should  not  be  operative  for  more  than 
5  years.  The  amended  rates  were  3-3%  on  rural  lands  and  5%  on 
urban  building  sites.  Thus  altered,  the  tax  produced  46,000,000 
ycMt  but  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  period  it  would  have  reverted  to 
Its  old  figure,  had  not  war  with  Russia  broken  out.  An  increase 
was  thentnade  so  that  the  impost  varied  from  3%  to  I7it%  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  land,  and  under  this  new  system  the  tax  yielded 
85  millions.  Thus  the  exigencies  of  two  wars  had  augmented  it 
from  38  millions  in  1S89  to  8s  millions  in  1907. 

The  income  tax  was  introouced  in  1887.  It  was  on  a  graduated 
scale,  varying  from  i  %  on  incomes  of  not  less  than  300  yen,  to  3% 
on   incomes  of  30,000  yen  and   upwards.       At   these.  -. 

rates  the  tax  yielded  an  insi^ificant  revenue  of  about 
3,000,000  yen.  In  1699,  a  revision  was  effected  for  the  purposes  of 
the  first  post  helium  programme.  This  revision  increased  the  number 
of  classes  from  five  to  ten,  incomes  of  300  yen  standing  at  the  bottom 
and  incomes  of  100,000  yen  or  upwards  at  the  top,  the  minimum  and 
maximum  r'tes  being  i  %  and  5^  %.  The  tax  now  produced 
approximately  8,000,000  yen.  Finally  In  1904,  when  war  broke 
out  with  Russia,  these  rates  were  again  revised,  the  minimum  now 
becoming  3%.  and  the  maximum  8'3%.  Thus  revised,  the  tax 
yields  a  revenue  of  37,000,000  yen. 

The  business  tax  was  instituted  in  X896,  after  the  war  with  China, 
and  the  rates  have  remained  uiKhanged.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
tax  all  kinds  of  business  are  divided  into  nine  classes,  n^g^ 
and  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  amounts  of  sales  (wholesale  ?L^ 
and  retail),  on  rental  value  of  buildings,  on  number  of 
employees  and  on  amount  of  capital.  The  yield  from  the  tax  grows 
steadily,  it  was  only  4,500^000  yen  in  18971  but  it  figured  at 
23,000,000  yen  in  the  budget  for  1908-1909. 

The  above  three  imposts  constitute  the  only  direct  taxes  in  Japan. 
Among  indirect  taxes  the  most  important  is  that  upon  alcoholic 
liquors.  It  was  inaugurated  in  1871;  doubled,  roughly  rMxoa 
speaking,  in  1878;  still  further  increased  iheoceforth  at  juBobmUG 
intervals  of  about  3  years,  until  it  is  now  approximately  £k|inr«. 
twcnt)r  times  as  heavy  as  it  was  originally.  The  liquor 
taxed  is  mainly  sake;  the  rate  is  about  50  sin  (one  shilUng)  per 
gallon,  and  the  annual  yield  is  73,000,000  yen. 

In  1859,  when  Japan  reopened  her  ports  to  foreign  commerce, 
the  customs  dues  were  fixed  on  a  basu  of  10%  ad  valorem,  but  thU 
was  almost  immediately  changed  to  a  nominal  5%  coMtumm 
and  a  real  3%.  The  custcHns  then  yielded  a  very  DaOgM, 
petty  return — not  more  than  three  or  four  million  yea 
— and  the  Japanese  government  had  no  discretionary  power  to 
alter  the  rates.  Strenuous  efforts  to  change  this  s)rstem  were  at 
length  successful,  and,  in  1899,  the  tariff  was  divided  into  two 
sections,  conventional  and  statutory;  the  rates  in  the  former  being 
governed  by  a  trcsuy  valid  for  12  years;  those  in  the  latter  being  fixed 
at  Japan's  will.    Things  remained  thus  until  the  war  vrith  Russia 
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compelled  a  revfuon  of  the  statutory  tariff.    Under  this  system 

the  ratio  of  the  duties  to  the  value  of  the  dutiable  goods  was  about 

15*65  %■    The  customs  yield  a  revenue  of  about  43,000,000  yen. 
In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  eleven  taxes,  some  in  existence 
.    .         before  the  war  of  1904-5,  and  some  created  for  the  purpose 

2fr*'         of  carrying  on  the  war  or  to  meet  the  expenses  <n  a  post 

*■"•*'        helium  programme. 


Taxes  in  existence  before  ;9O♦-I905^- 

Name. 


Yield 
(millions  of  ^a). 

Tax  on  soy 4 

Tax  on  sugar 16^ 

Mining  tax a 

Tax  on  bourses ;     .     .     .     .      2 

Tax  on  issue  of  bank<notes i 

Tonnage  dues \ 

Taxes  created  on  account  of  the  niar  (1904-5)  or  in  its  immediate 
•cquel: — 

Yield 
Name.  ^  (millions  olyen). 

Consumption  tax  on  textile  fisbrics      .....     19J1 

Tax  on  dealers  in  patent  medicines 

Tax  on  communications .       7 

Consumption  tax  on  kerosene i 

Succession  tax 1 

Also,  as  shown  above,  the  land  tax  was  increased  by  39  millions; 
the  income  tax  by  19  millions;  the  business  tax  by  15  millions;  and 
the  tax  on  alcoholic  liquors  by  15  millions.    On  the  whole,  if  taxes 
of  general  incidence  and  those  01  special  incidence  be  lumped  to- 
gether, it  appears  that  the  burden  swelled  from  160,000,000  yen 
"before  the  war  to  320,000,000  after  it. 

The  government  ol  Japan  carries  on  many  manufacturing  under- 
takings for  purposes  of  mttita/^'  and  naval  equipment,  for  ship- 
buildmg,  for  the  construction  ol  railway  rolling  stock, 
**■*•  for    the    manufacture    of    telegraph    and    light-house 

'  materials,  for  iron-founding  and  steel-making,  for  printing, 
'  for  paper-making  and  solorth.    There  are  48  of  these 
institutions,  giving  employment  to  108,000  male  opera- 
tives and  33,000  female,  together  with  63,000  labourers.    But  the 
financial  results  do  not  appear  independently  in  the  general  budget. 
Three  other  government  undertakings,  howevcr.constitute  Important 
budgetary  items:     they  are,  the  profits  derived  from  the  postal 
and  telegraph  services,   79,000,000  j>en\     secondly,  from  forests, 
13,000,000  yen;  and  thirdly,  from  railways,  37,000,000  yen.    The 
government  further  exercises  a  monopoly  of  three  important  staples, 
tobacco,  salt  and  camphor.    In  each  case  the  crude  article  is  pro- 
duced by  private  individuals  from  whom  it  u  taken  over  at  a  fair 
price  by  the  government,  and,  having  been  manufactured  (if  neces- 
sary), it  is  resold  by  government  agents  at  fixed  prices.  The  tobacco 
monOToly  yields  a  profit  of  some  33.000,000  yen ;  the  salt  monopoly 
a  profit  of  13,000,000  yen,  and  trie  camphor  monopoly  a  profit  of 
1,000,000  yen.    Thus  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state  consisted 
in  1908-1909  of: — 

Yen. 
Proceeds  of  taxes     ........     330^000^000 

Proceeds  of  state  enterprises  (posts  and  tele* 

graphs,  forests  and  railways).  89,000,000 

Proceeds  of  monopolies 56,000,000 

Sundrica 11,000,000 


Total 476,000,000 

The  ordinary  expenditures  d  thfi  nine  departments  of  state  aggre- 
gated— in  1908-1909 — 427,ooo/>00  yen,  so  that  there  was  a  surplus 
revenue  of  49,000,000  yen. 

J.-ipanese  budgets  have  long  included  an  extraordinary  section, 
so  called  because  it  embodies  outlays  of  a  special  and  terminable 
character  as  distinguished  from  ordinar^and  perpctu- 
«f  rfu!^^  ally  recurring  expenditures.  The  items  m  this  exira- 
sxpaaaumm.  ordinary  section  possessed  deep  interest  in  the  years 
S896  and  1907,  because  they  disclosed  the  special  programmes  mapped 
out  by  Japanese  financiers  and  statesmen  after  the  wars  with  China 
and  Russia.  Both  programmes  had  the  same  bases— expansion  of 
armaments  and  development  of  the  country's  material  resources. 
After  her  war  with  China,  Japan  received  a  plain  intimation  that  she 
must  either  fight  again  after  a  few  years  or  resign  herself  to  a  career 
of  inu^nifkance  on  the  confines  ci  the  Far  East.  No  other  inter- 
pretation could  be  assigned  to  the  action  of  Russia,  Germany  and 
France  in  requiring  her  to  retrocede  the  territory  which  she  had 
acquired  by  right  of  conquest.  Japan  therefore  made  provision 
for  the  doubling  of  her  army  anti  her  navy,  for  the  growth  of  a 
mercantile  manne  qualified  to  supf^y  a  sumcienry  of  troop-ships, 
and  for  the  development  of  resources  which  should  lighten  the  burden 
of  these  outlays. 

The  war  with  Russia  ensued  nine  years  after  these  preparations 
had  bc^un,  and  Japan  emerged  victorious.  It  then  seemed  to  the 
onlooking  nations  that  she  would  rest  from  her  waHike  efforts. 
On  the  contrary,  just  as  she  had  behaved  after  hiT  war  with  China, 
so  the  now  behavnl  after  ber  war  with  Russia — made  arrange- 
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ments  to  douUe  her  army  and  navy  and  to  develop  her  material 
resources.  Hie  government  drafted  for  the  year  1907-1908  a  budget 
with  three  salient  features.  First,  Instead  ait  proceeding  to  deil  in  a 
leisurely  manner  with  the  greatly  increased  national  debt,  Japan's 
financiers  made  dispositions  to  pay  it  off  completely  in  the  space  of 
30  years.  Secondly,  a  total  outlay  of  423,000,000  yen  was  set  down 
for  improving  and  expanding  the  army  and  the  navy.  Thirdly, 
expenditures  aggregating  304,000,000  yen  were  estimated  for  produc- 
tive purposes.  AU  these  outlays,  included  in  the  extraonllnary 
section  of  the  budget,  were  spread  over  a  series  of  years  commencing 
in  1907  and  ending  in  1913,  so  that  the  disburaements  would  reacn 
their  maximum  in  the  fiscal  year  1908-1909  and  would  thenceforth 
decline  with  growing  rapidity.  To  finance  this  programme  three 
constant  sources  of  annual  re^^nue  were  provided,  namely,  increased 
taxation,  yieldinfc  some  30  millions  yearly;  domestic  loans,  varying 
from  30  to  40  mitlnns  each  yearj  and  surpluses  of  ordinary  revenue 
amounting  to  fnun  45  to  75  millions. .  There  were  also  some  excep- 
tiofial  and  temporary  assets:  such  as  100,000,000  yen  remaining 
over  from  the  war  fund ;  50  millions  paid  by  Russia  for  the  main- 
tenance of  her  officers  and  soldiers  during  their  imt>risonment  in 
Japan;  occasional  sales  of  state  properties  and  so  forth.  But  the 
backbone  of  the  scheme  was  the  continuing  revenue  detailed  above. 

The  house  of  reprvsentatjves  unanimously  approved  this  pro- 
gramme. By  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  however,  it  was  regarded  with 
something  like  consternation,  and  a  very  short  time  sufficed  to 
demonstrate  its  impracticability.  From  the  beginning  of  1907  a 
cloud  of  commercial  and  industrial  depression  settleo  down  upon 
Japan,  partly  because  of  so  colossal  a  programme  of  taxes  and 
expenditures,  and  partly  owing  to  excessive  speculation  during  the 
year  1906  and  to  unfavourable  financial  conditions  abroad.  To 
float  domestic  loans  became  a  hopeless  task,  and  thus  one  of  the  three 
sources  of  extraordinary  revenue  cea^acd  to  be  available.  There 
remained  no  alternative  out  to  modify  the  programme,  and  this  was 
accomplished  by  extending  the  original  period  of  years  so  as  cor- 
respondingly  to  reduce  the  annual  outlays.  The  nation,  however,  as 
represented  by  its  lading  men  of  affairs,  clamoured  for  still  more 
drastic  measures,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  government 
must  study  retrenchment,  not  expansion,  eschewing  above  alt  things 
any  increase  of  the  country's  indebtedness.  A  change  of  ministry 
took  place,  and  the  new  cabinet  drafted  a  programme  on  five  bases: 
first,  that  all  expenditures  should  be  brought  within  the  margin  of 
actual  visible  revenue,  loans  being  wholly  aostained  from ;  Kcondly, 
that  the  estimates  should  not  include  any  anticipated  surpluses  of 
yearly  revenue ;  thirdly,  that  appropriations  of  at  least  50,000,000  yen 
should  be  annually  set  aside  to  form  a  sinking  fund,  the  whole  d 
the  foreign  debt  being  thiM  extinguished  iji  27  years;  fourthly, 
that  the  state  railways  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  account,  all 
their  profits  being  devoted  to  extensions  and  repairs;  and  fifthly, 
that  the  period  for  completing  the  post  tdtum  programme  should  be 
extended  from  6  years  to  II .  This  scheme  had  the  effect  of  restoring 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  national  finances. 

National  J9c6J.—- When  the  fiefs  were  sunendered  to  the  sovereign 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era,  it  was  decided  to  provide  for  the 
feudal  nobles  and  the  samurai  by  the  payment  of  lump  sums  in 
commutation,  or  by  handing  to  them  public  tx)nds.  the  interest  on 
which  should  constitute  a  souree  of  income.  The  result  of  this  tranv 
action  was  that  bonds  having  a  total  face  value  of  101,500,000  yen 
were  issued,  and  ready-money  payments  were  made  aggregating 
31,250,000  yor.*  This  was  the  foundation  of  Japan's  natKntaldebt. 
Indeed,  these  public  bonds  may  be  said  to  have  represented  the 
bulk  of  the  state's  liabilities  daring  the  first  35  years  of  the 
Meiii  period.  The  government  had  also  to  take  over  the  debts 
of  the  fiefs,  amounting  to  41,000,000  yen,  of  which  21,500,000  yen 
were  paid  with  interest-bearing  bonds,  the  remainder  with  ready 
money.  If  to  the  above  figures  be  added  two  foreign  loans  aggregating 
16,500,000  yen  (completely  repaid  by  the  vear  1897);  a  loan  ck 
15,000,000  yrii  incurred  on  account-ol  the  &itsuma  revolt  of  1877, 
loans  of  ^3,000,000  yen  for  public  works,  13,000,000  yen  for  naval 
const  ruction,  and  1 4,500,000  ym' in  connexion  with  the  fiat  currency, 
we  have  a  total  of  ^5,000^000  ym,  being  the  whole  national  debt 
of  Japan  during  the  first  38  years  of  her  new  era  under  Imperial 
administration. 

The  second  epoch  dates  from  the  war  with  China  in  1894-95. 
The  direct  expenditures  on  account  of  the  war  aggregated  200.000,000 


^  The  amounts  include  the  payments  made  in  connexion  with  what 
may  be  called  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church.  There  were 
3<),8os  endowed  temples  and  shrines  throaghout  the  empire,  and  their 
estates  aggregated  354.481  acres,  together  with  if  million  bushela 
of  rice  (representing  3,500,000  yen).  The  government  resumed 
possession  of  all  these  lands  and  revenues  at  a  total  cost  to  the  state 
of  a  little  less  than  2,500,000  yen,  paid  out  in  pensions  spread  over  a 
period  of  fourteen  years.  The  measure  sounds  like  wholesale  con- 
fiscation. But  some  extenuation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
temples  and  shrines  held  their  lands  and  revenues  under  titles  which, 
being  derived  from  the  feudal  chiefs,  depended  for  thetr  validity 
on  the  maintenance  of  feudalism. 

'  This  sum  represents  interest -bearing  bonds  issued  in  exchange 
for  fiat  notes,  with  the  idea  of  reducing  the  volume  of  the  latter. 
It  was  a  tentative  measure,  and  proved  of  no  ^ue. 
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ym,  of  whidi  i^SjOoo/ioo  ytn  mn  added  to  the  natioiul  debt,  the 
renuioder  being  defrayal  with  accumuUtioni  of  surplus  revenue, 
vith  a  part  of  the  indemnity  received  from  ChinA,  and  with  voluntary 
contributions  from  patriotic  subjects.  As  the  immediate  sequel  « 
tbe  war,  the  government  elaborated  a  large  programme  of  armaments 
and  public  works.  The  expenditure  for  tnese  unproductive  purposes, 
as  wtH  as  for  coast  fortifications,  dockyards,  and  so  on,  came  to 
^1,000,000  ynt,  and  the  total  of  the  productive  expenditures 
tocludcd  in  the  programme  was  190,000,000  yen — namely,  120 
millions  for  railways,  telegraphs  and  telephones;  ao  millions  for 
riparian  improvements;  ao  millions  in  aid  ol  industrial  and  a^- 
cultural  banks  and  so  forth — the  whole  programme  thus  involvmg 
aa  outlay  of  504.000,000  yen.  To  meet  this  large  figure,  the  Chinese 
indemnity,  surpluses  of  annual  revenue  and  other  assets,  furnished 
300  millions;  and  it  was  decided  that  the  remaining  204  millions 
should  be  obtained  by  domestic  loans,  the  programme  to  be  carried 
completely  into  operation — with  trifling  exceptions — by  the  year 
1905^  In  practice,  however,  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain 
money  at  home  without  paying  a  high  rate  of  interest.  The  govcrn- 
meat,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  London  market  in  1899,  raising  a 
loan  of  £10,000,000  at  4%,  and  selling  the  £iuo  bonds  at  90.  In 
1902,  it  was  not  expected  that  Japan  would  need  any  further 
immediate  recourse  to  foreign  borrowing.  According  to  her  finan- 
ders'  fofocast  at  that  tiinc,  her  national  indebtedness  would  reach 
its  marifflum.  namely,  jj7^,ooo,ooo  yen,  in  the  year  1903,  and 
would  thenceforward  diminish  steadily.  All  Japan's  domestic 
loans  were  by  that  time  placed  on  a  uniform  basis.  The)|  carried 
5%  interest,  ran  for  a  period  of  5  years  without  redemption,  and 
were  then  to  be  redeemed  within  50  years  at  latest.  The  treasury 
had  power  to  expedite  the  operation  of  redemption  according  to 
fiuncial  convenience,  but  the  sum  expended  on  amortization  each 
year  must  receive  the  previous  consent  of  the  diet.  Within  the  limit 
of  that  sum  redemption  was  effected  either  by  purchasing  the  stock 
of  the  loans  in  the  open  market  gr  by  drawing  lots  to  determine 
the  bonds  to  be  paid  off.  During  the  first  two  periods  (1S67  to 
1897)  of  the  Meiji  era,  owing  to  the  processes  of  convcrsion.consolida- 
tioB,  &c.,  and  to  the  various  requirements  of  the  state's  progress, 
twtaty-two  different  kinds  of  national  bonds  were  issued;  they 
ac^regated  673.215,500  yen;  269,012,198  yen  of  that  total  had  been 
paid  oS  at  the  close  of  1897,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  redeemed 
by  1946,  according  to  these  programmes. 

But  at  this  point  the  empire  became  invoK'ed  in  war  with  Russia, 
and  the  enormous  resulting  outlays  caused  a  signal  change  in  the 
financial  situation.  Before  peace  was  restored  in  the  autumn  of 
1905,  Japan  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  405,000,000  yen  at  home 


aad  1,054,000,000  abroad,  so  that  she  found  herself  in  1908  with  a 
total  deu  of  2,276,000,000  ytHj  of  which  aggregate  her  domestic 
iadebtednes*  stood  for  1,110,000,000  and  her  foreign  borrowings 


aowunted  to  i,i66,ooo,ooa  This  meant  that  her  debt  had  grown 
from  561,000,000  yen  in  1904  to  2,276,000,000  yen^  in  1908;  or  from 
lt-3  yen  to  43*8  yen  per  head  of  the  population.  Further,  out  of 
the  grand  total,  the  sum  actually  spent  on  account  of  war  and  arma- 
meais  represented  1^57,000,000  yen.  The  debt  carried  interest 
wryiog  from  4  to  5  "JC 

It  will  be  observol  that  the  countiy's  indebtedness  grew  by 
1700,000,000  yen,  in  round  numbers,  owing  to  the  war  with  Russia. 
Tais  added  oblation  tbe  government  resolved  to  discharge  within 
tbe  space  of  30  yean,  for  which  purpose  the  diet  was  asked  to 
approve  the  establishment  of  a  national  debt  consolidation  fund, 
which  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  general  accounts  of  revenue 
and  expenditure,  and  specially  applied  to  payment  of  interest  and 
redeoiptioa  of  principaL  The  amount  of  this  fund  was  never  to  fall 
beknr  110,000,000  yen  annually.  Immediately  after  the  war,  the 
diet  approved  a  cabinet  proposal  for  the  nationalization  of  17  private 
railways,  at  a  cost  of  500,000,000  yen,  and  this  brought  the  state's 
debts  to  2,776,000,000  ym  in  all.  The  people  becoming  impatient 
of  this  \Ar^t  burden,  a  scheme  was  finally  adopted  in  1908  for 
appropriating  a  sum  of  at  least  50,000,000  yen  annually  to  ttic 
purpose  of  rraemption. 

Local  Finance. — Between  1878  and  1838  a  system  of  local  auto* 
nomy  in  matters  of  finance  was  fully  establi<.hed.  Under  this  system 
the  total  expenditures  of  the  various  corporations  in  the  last  year 
of  each  quinquennial  period  comraencing  from  the  fiscal  year  1889- 
1890  were  as  follow: — 

Total  Expenditure 
Year.  (millions  of  yen). 

1889-1890 22 

1893-1894   .....       5* 

I89&-1899 97 

I903-1904* 158 

1907-1908 167 


*  In  this  is  included  a  sum  of  1 10,000,000  yen  distributed  in  the  form 
of  loan-bonds  among  the  officers  and  men  of  the  army  and  navy 
by  way  of  reward  for  their  services  during  the  war  of  1904-5. 
. '  When  war  broke  out  in  1904  the  local  administrative  districts 
took  steps  to  reduce  their  outlays,  so  that  whereas  theexpenditurcs 
totalled  158,060,000  yen  in  1003-1904,  they  fell  to  122,000,000  and 
[^.000,000  in  1904-1905  and  1905-1906  respectively.  Thereafter 
however,  they  wpandcd  once  more. 


I  o  the  Mine  ycftn  the  total  tttdebtedn 


Year. 

1890. 
1894. 
1899. 
1904. 
1907. 
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•of  the  corporations  was: — 

Debts 
(millions  of  yen). 


10 

11 

89' 


The  chief  purposes  to  which  (he  proceeds  of  these  loans  were  applied 

arc  as  follow : — 

Millions  of  yen. 

Education    .     .     .     .' 5 

Sanitation 13 

Industries 15 

Public  works 52 

Local  corporations  are  not  competent  to  incur  unrestricted  indebted- 
ness. The  endorsement  of  the  local  assembly  must  be  secured; 
redemption  must  commence  within  3  years  after  the  date  of  i&suc 
and  be  completed  witliin  30  years;  and,  except  in  ih=  case  of  very 
small  lonn5.  the  sanctin  of  the  minister  <A  home  affairs  must  be 
obtained. 

IVcalth  0/  Japan.— With  reference  to  the  wealth  of  Japan,  there 
is  no  official  census.  So  far  as  can  be  estimated  from  statistics 
for  the  year  1004-1905,  the  wealth  of  Japan  proper,  excluding 
1  of  mosa,  Sakhalin  and  i»omc  rights  in  Manchuria,  amounts  to  about 
1^.896,000,000  yen,  the  items  of  which  are  as  follow : — 

Yen  (loyen^Cj). 

Lands 13,301,000,000 

Buildings 3,331,000,000 

Furniture  and  fittings 1,080,000,000 

Live  stock 109,000.000 

Railways,  telegraphs  and  telephones .      .  707,000,000 

Shipping 376,000,000 

Merchandise 873,000,000 

Specie  and  bullion 310,000,000 

Miscellaneous     ...,...,  1,809.000,000 

Grand  toul 19.896,000,000 

Educctum. — There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  literature  and 
learning  of  China  and  Korea  were  transported  to  Japan  in  very 
ancient  times,  but  tradition  is  the  sole  authority  EaHr 
for  current  statements  that  in  the  3rd  century,  a  ^^"csUm. 
Korean  iramigrajit  was  appointed  hisloriographcr  to  the  Imperial 
court  of  Japan  and  another  learned  man  from  tbe  same  country 
Introduced  the  Japanese  to  the  treasures  of  Chinese  literature. 
About  the  end  of  the  6th  century  the  Japanese  court  began  to 
send  civilians  and  religionists  direct  to  China,  there  to  study  Con- 
fucianism and  Buddhism,  and  among  these  travellers  there  were 
some  who  passed  as  much  as  25  or  30  years  beyond  the  sea. 
The  knowledge  acquired  by  these  students  was  crystallized  into 
a  body  of  laws  and  ordinances  based  on  the  administrative  and 
legal  systems  of  the  Sui  dynasty  in  China,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  7th  century  the  first  Japanese  Khool  seems  to  have  been- 
established  by  the  emperor  Tenchi,  followed  some  50  years  later 
by  tbe  first  university.  Kara  was  the  site  of  the  latter,  and  the 
subjects  of  study  were  ethics,  law,  history  and  mathematics. 

Not  tmtil  704,  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Ki6tO| 
however,  is  there  any  evidence  of  educational  organization  on 
a  considerable  Kale.  A'  university  was  then  opened  in  the 
capital,  with  affiliated  colleges;  and  local  schools  were  built  and 
endowed  by  noble  families,  to  whose  scions  admittance  was  re- 
stricted, but  for  general  education  one  instttulion  only  appears 
to  have  been  provided.  In  this  Ki6to  university  the  curriculum 
included  the  Chinese  classics,  calligraphy,  history,  law,  etiquette, 
arithmetic  and  composition;  while  in  the  affiliated  colleges 
special  subjects  were  taught,  as  medicine,  herbalism,  acupunc- 
ture, shampooing,  divination,  the  almanac  and  languages. 
Admission  was  limited  to  youths  of  high  social  grade;  the  stu- 
dents aggregated  some  400,  from  13  to  16  years  of  age;  the  faaUty 
included  professors  and  teachers,  who  were  known  by  the  same 
titles  {hakase  and  ski)  as  those  applied  to  their  successors  tOKiay> 
and  the  government  supplied  food  and  clothing  as  well  as  books. 
The  family  schools  numbered  five,  and  their  patrons  were  the 
Wage,  the  Fujiwara,  the  Tachibana  (one  school  each)  and  the 
Minamoto  (two).  At  the  one  institution — opened  in  8.?S — 
where  youths  in  general  might  receive  instruction,  the  course 
'  This  includes  22}  millions  of  loans  raised  abroad. 
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embraced  only  catligniphy  and  the  precepts  of  Buddhism  and 
Confucianism. 

The  above  ratnspect  suggests  that  Japan,  in  those  early 
days,  borrowed  her  educational  system  and  its  subjects  of 
Co  htam*  '^^^  entirely  from  China,  But  closer  scrutiny  shows 
itos  ^  that  the  national  factor  was  carefully  preserved. 
NMhrtami  The  ethics  of  administration  required  a  combination 
^J^Ji  of  two  elements,  vakm,  or  the  soul  of  Japan,  and 
kwamai,  or  the  ability  of  China;  so  that,  whUe  adopt- 
ing from  Confucianism  the  doctrine  of  filial  piety,  the  Japanese 
grafted  on  it  a  spirit  of  unswerving  loyalty  and  patriotism;  and 
while  accepting  Buddha's  teaching  as  to  three  states  of  existence, 
they  supplemented  it  by  a  belief  that  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave 
the  duty  of  guarding  his  country  would  devolve  on  every  man. 
Great  academic  importance  attached  to  proficiency  in  Uterary 
composition,  which  demanded  close  study  of  the  ideographic 
script,  endlessly  perplexing  in  form  and  infinitely  delicate  in 
sense.  To  be  able  to  compose  and  indite  graceful  couplets 
constituted  a  passport  to  high  office  as  well  as  to  the  favour  of 
great  ladies,  for  women  vied  with  men  in  this  accomplishment. 
The  early  years  of  the  nth  century  saw,  grouped  about  the 
empress  Aki,  a  galaxy  of  female  authors  whose  writings  ate 
still  accounted  their  country's  classics — Murasaki  no  Shikibu, 
Akazome  Emon,  Izumi  Shikibu,  Ise  Taiyu  and  several  lesser 
lights.  To  the  first  two  Japan  owes  the  Cenji  noiugatari  and 
the  Etta  nunotalari,  respectively,  and  from  the  Imperial  court 
of  those  remote  ages  she  inherited  admirable  models  of  paint- 
ing, calligraphy,  poetry,  music,  song  and  dance.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  all  this  refinement  was  limited  virtually 
to  the  noble  families  residing  in  Kisto,  and  that  the  first 
object  of  education  in  that  era  was  to  fit  men  for  office  and  for 
society. 

Meanwhile,  beyond  t^  predncts  of  the  capital  there  were 
rapidly  growing  to  maturity  numerous  powerful  military  mag- 
Btmcttlmm  nates  who  despised  every  form  of  learning  that  did 
!■  ft*  not  contribute  to  martial  excellence.  An  illiterate  era 
MIMM  ensued  which  reached  its  climax  with  the  estaUish- 
^'**'  ment  of  feudalism  at  the  close  of  the  tith  century. 
It  is  recorded  that,  about  that  time,  only  one  man  out  of  a  foree 
of  five  thousand  could  decipher  an  Imperial  mandate  addressed 
to  them.  Kamakura,  then  the  seat  of  feudal  government,  was 
at  first  distinguished  for  absence  of  all  intellectual  training,  but 
subsequently  the  course  of  political  events  brought  thither  from 
Ki5to  a  number  of  court  nobles  whose  erudition  and  refine- 
ment acted  as  a  potent  leaven.  Buddhism,  too,  had  been  from 
the  outset  a  strong  educating  influence.  Under  its  auspices 
the  first  great  public  library  was  established  (1370)  at  the  temple 
ShOmyo-ji  in  Kanazawa.  It  is  said  to  have  contained  practi- 
cally all  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  books  then  existing,  and  they 
were  open  for  perusal  by  every  class  of  reader.  To  Buddhist 
priests,  also,  Japan  owed  during  many  years  all  the  machinery 
she  possessed  for  popular  education.  They  organized  schools 
at  the  temples  scattered  about  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
empire,  and  at  these  Ura-koya,  as  they  were  called,  lessons 
in  ethics,  calligraphy,  reading  and  etiquette  were  given  to  the 
sons  of  samurai  and  even  to  youths  of  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing classes. 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  administrative 
supremacy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tokugawa,  the  illustrioos 
eAniba  founder  of  that  dynasty  of  shsgons,  lyeyasu, 
ictbtpn-  showed  himself  an  earnest  promoter  of  erudition. 
tuUBrm.  |{g  emjdoyed  a  number  of  priest*  to  make  copies 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  books;  he  patronized  men  of  learning 
and  he  endowed  schools.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred 
to  him,  ■however,  that  the  spread  of  knowledge  was  hampered 
by  a  restriction  which,  emanating  originally  from  the  Imperial 
court  in  Kioto,  forbade  any  one  outside  the  rank*  sf  the  Buddhist 
priesthood  to  become  a  public  teacher.  To  his  fifth  successor 
Ttunayoshi  (i  680-1 709)  was  reserved  the  honour  of  abolishing 
this  veto.  TsunayoiU,  whatever  his  fault*,  wa*  profoundly 
attached  to  literature.  By  his  command  a  podut  edition  of  the 
Chinese  daatica  ms  prepared,  and  the  example  be  himself  set 


in  reading  and  ezponndhg  rare  books  to  awUenec*  of  feudatorici 

and  their  vassals  produced  something  tike  a  mania  for  emditloa, 
so  that  feudal  chiefs  competed  in  engaging  teachers  and  founding 
schools.  The eighthsh()gun,Yoshimuni(i7i6-i749),wasan even 
more  enlightened  ruler.  He  caused  a  geography  to  be  compiled 
and  an  astronomical  observatory  to  be  constructed;  he  revoked 
the  veto  on  the  study  of  foreign  books;  he  conceived  and  carried 
out  the  idea  of  imparting  moral  education  through  the  medium 
of  calligraphy  by  preparing  ethical  primers  whose  precepts  were 
embodied  in  the  head-lines  of  copy-books,  and  he  encouraged 
private  schools.  lycnari  (1787-1838),  the  eleventh  shOgun, 
and  his  immediate  successor,  lyeyoshi  (1S38-1853),  patronized 
learning  no  less  ardently,  and  it  was  under  the  auspice*  of  the 
latter  that  Japan  acquired  her  five  classics,  the  primers  of 
True  Words,  of  Gnat  Learning,  of  Lesser  Leamint,  of  Female 
Eikics  and  cni  WomerCs  Filial  Piety, 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  system  of  education  progressed 
steadily  throughout  the  Tokugawa  era.  FVom  the  days  of 
Tsunayoshi  the  number  of  fief  schools  steadily  Increased,  and 
as  students  were  admitted  free  of  alt  charges,  a  duty  of  grateful 
fealty  a*  well  a*  the  impulse  of  inter&ef  competition  drew  thither 
the  sons  of  all  samurai.  Ultimately  the  numt>er  of  such  schoob 
rose  to  over  240,  and  being  supported  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  feudal  chiefs,  they  did  no  litite  honour  to  ttie  spirit  of  the 
era.  From  7  to  15  years  of  age  lad*  attended  a*  day  scholars, 
being  thereafter  adrhitted  as  boerdeis,  and  twice  a  year  exami- 
nations were  held  in  the  presence  of  Ugh  officials  of  the  fief. 
There  were  also  several  private  schools  where  the  curriculum 
consisted  chiefly  of  moral  philosophy,  and  there  were  many 
temple  schools,  where  ethics,  calligraphy,  arithmetic,  etiquette 
and,  sometimes,  commercial  matters  were  taught.  A  prominent 
feature  of  the  system  was  the  bond  of  reverential  affection 
uniting  teacher  and  student.  Before  entering  school  a  boy 
was  conducted  by  his  father  or  elder  brother  to  the  home  of  his 
future  teacher,  and  there  the  visitors,  kneeling  l>efore  the  teacher, 
pledged  themselves  to  obey  him  in  alt  things  and  to  submit 
unqucationingly  to  any  discipline  be  might  impose.  Thus  the 
teacher  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  parent,  and  the  veneration  paid 
to  him  was  embodied  in  a  precept: "  Let  not  a  pui^  tread  within 
three  feet  of  his  teacher's  shadow."  In  the  case  of  the  temple 
schools  the  priestly  instructor  had  full  cognisance  of  each 
student's  domestic  circumstances  and  was  guided  by  that  know- 
ledge In  shaping  the  cooise  of  instruction.  The  universally 
underlying  principle  was,  "  serve  the  country  and  be  diligent 
in  your  respective  avocations."  Sons  of  samurai  were  trained 
in  military  arts,  and  on  attaining  profideney  many  of  them 
travelled  about  the  country,  jnuring  their  bodies  to  every  kind 
of  hardship  and  challenging  all  experts  of  local  fame. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  policy  of  national  sedusion  pre- 
vented for  a  long  time  all  access  to  the  stores  of  European  know- 
ledge. Not  tmtil  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  did  any 
authorized  account  of  the  great  world  of  the  West  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  A  celebrated  scholar  (Aral  Hakuscki) 
then  compiled  two  work*— iSatyf  kihun  {Reeerd  of  OetUtntat 
Hearsay),  and  Sairan  igen  (Rewlerings  of  Foreign  Lampiates)— 
which  embodied  much  information,  obtained  from  Butti  sources, 
about  Europe,  its  condition*  and  its  customs.  But  of  course 
the  light  thus  fumisbed  bad  very  restricted  influence.  It  was 
not  extinguished,  however.  Thenceforth  men's  interest  centred 
more  and  more  on  the  astronomical,  geographical  and  medicml 
sciences  of  the  West,  though  such  subjects  were  not  induded  in 
academical  studies  until  the  renewal  ,of  foreign  intercourse  in 
modem  times.  Then  (1857),  almost  immediately,  the  nation 
turned  to  Western  learning,  as  it  had  turned  to  Chinese  thirteen 
centuries  eariier.  The  Tokugawa  government  established  in 
Yedo  an  institution  called  Bantko^Urabe-dokoro  (place  for 
studying  foreign  books) ,  where  OcddenUl  languages  were  learned 
and  Ocddental  works  translated.  Simultaneously  a  school  for 
acquiring  foreign  medical  art  (Seiyo  iiaku-ske)  was  opened,  and, 
a  little  later  (1861),  the  Kaisei-jo  (place  of  liberal  culture),  a 
college  for  studying  European  sdences,  was  added  to  the  list  of 
new  institutions.    Thus  the  eve  of  the  Restoration  saw  the 
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Japanese  people  already  appreciative  of  tbc  stores  of  leamiog 
rendered  accessible  to  them  by  contact  with  the  Occident. 

Commercial  education  was  comparatively  neglected  in  the 
ichools.  Sons  of  merchants  occasionally  attended  the  tera-koya, 
I  but  the  instruction  they  received  there  had  seldom 
■  any  bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  trade.  Mercan- 
tile knowledge  had  to  be  acquired  by  a  system  of 
apprenticeship.  A  boy  of  9  or  zo  was  apprenticed 
for  a  period  of  S  or  g  years  to  a  merchant,  who  undertook  to 
support  him  and  teach  him  a  trade.  Generally  this  young 
apprentice  could  not  even  read  or  write.  He  passed  through  all 
the  stages  of  shop  menial,  errand  boy,  petty  clerk,  salesman  and 
senior  clerk,  and  in  the  evenings  he  received  instruction  from  a 
teacher,  who  used  for  textbooks  the  manv;J  of  letter-writing 
{Skouku  Brat)  and  the  manual  of  commerce  (,Shdbai  mat). 
The  latter. contained  much  useful  information,  and  a  youth 
thoroughly  versed  in  its  contents  was  competent  to  discharge 
responsible  duties.  When  an  apprentice,  having  attained  the 
position  of  senior  clerk,  had  given  proof  of  practical  ability,  he 
VIS  often  assisted  by  his  master  to  start  business  independently, 
but  under  the  same  firm-name,  for  which  purpose  a  sum  of 
capital  was  given  to  him  or  a  section  of  his  master's  customers 
were  assigned. 

When  the  government  of  the  Restoration  came  into  power,  the 
emperor  solemnly  announced  that  the  administration  should  be 
conductedMn  the  principle  of  employing  men  of  capa- 
city wherever  they  could  be  found.  This  amounted 
to  a  declaration  that  in  choosing  officials  scholastic 
acquirements  would  thenceforth  take  precedence  of  the  claims 
of  birth,  and  thus  unprecedented  importance  was  seen  to  attach 
to  education.  But  so  long  as  the  feudal  system  survived,  even  in 
part,  no  general  scheme  of  education  could  be  thoroughly  enforced, 
and  thus  it  was  not  until  the  conversion  of  the  fiefs  into  prefec- 
tures in  1S71  that  the  government  saw  itself  in  a  position  to  take 
drastic  steps.  A  commission  of  investigation  was  sent  to  Europe 
and  America,  and  on  its  return  a  very  elaborate  and  extensive 
plan  was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  French  models,  which  the 
commissioners  had  found  conspicuously  complete  and  sym- 
metrical. This  plan  subsequently  underwent  great  modifica- 
tkins.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in  consideration  of  the 
free  education  hitherto  provided  by  the  feudatories  in  their 
various  fiefs,  the  government  of  the  restoration  resolved  not  only 
that  the  state  should  henceforth  shoulder  the  main  part  of  this 
bniden,  but  also  that  the  benefits  of  the  system  should  be 
eUcnded  equally  to  all  classes  of  the  population,  and  that  the 
attendance  at  primary  schools  should  be  compulsory.  At  the 
outset  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  treasury  was  fixed  at  2,000,000 
jvn,  that  having  been  approximately  the  expenditure  incurred  by 
tlie  feudatories.  But  the  financi;Ll  arrangements  suffered  many 
changes  from  time  to  time,  and  finally,  in  2877,  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  schools  became  a  charge  on  the  local  taxes,  the  central 
treasury  granting  onljr  sums  in  aid. 

Every  child,  on  atraining  the  age  of  six,  must  attend  a  common 
dcfiKntary  school,  where,  during  a  six-years'  course,  instruction  is 
givca  in  morals,  reading,  arithmetic,  the  rudiments  of  technical  work, 
gymnastics  and  poetry.  Year  by  year  the  attendance  at  these 
ichools  has  increased.  Thus,  whereas  in  the  year  1900,  only  81  -67  % 
of  the  school-age  children  of  both  sexes  received  the  prescribed 
elementary  instruction,  the  figure  in  1905  was  94-93  %.  The  desire 
for  instruction  used  to  be  keener  among  boys  than  among  ^Is,  as 
-was  natural  in  view  of  the  difference  of  inducement;  but  ultimately 
this  discrepancy  disappeared  almost  completely.  Thus,  whereas 
the  percentage  of  girls  attending  school  was  75-90  in  t9CO,  it  rose 
1091-46  in  1905,  and  the  corresponding  figures  for  boys  were  90-55 
and  97-10  respectivriv.  The  tuition  fee  paid  at  a  common  elemrn- 
tary  Gchool  in  the  rural  districts  must  not  exceed  5s..yearly,  and  in  the 
arban  districts,  los.;  but  in  practice  it  is  much  smaller,  for  these 
elemental^  schools  form  part  of  the  communal  sj^stem,  and  such 
Portion  of  their  expenses  as  is  not  covered  by  tuition  fees,  income 
from  school  pcopetty  and  miscellaneous  sources,  must  be  defiayed 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  local  taxation.  In  1909  there  were  18,160 
common  elementary  schools,  and  also  9105  schools  classed  as 
ejcmcntary  but  havmg  sections  where,  subsequently  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  regular  curriculum,  a  special  supplementary  course  of 
study  might  oe  pursued  in  agriculture,  commerce  or  industry 
viccdle-work  in  the  case  of  girls).  The  time  devoted  to  these 
special  courses  is  two,  three  or  four  years,  according  to  the  degree 
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of  profidency  contemplated,  and  the  masntnum  fees  «re  isd.  per 
month  in  urban  districts  and  one-half  of  that  amount  in  rural  oU- 
tricts. 

There  are  alio  294  kindergartens,  with  an  attendance  of  26,000 
infants,  whose  parents  pay  3d.  per  month  on  the  average  for  each 
child.  In  general  the  kinderEartens  are  connected  with  elementary 
schools  or  with  normal  schools. 

If  a  child,  after  graduation  at  a  common  etementary  school, 
desires  to  extend  its  education,  it  passes  into  a  common  middle 
school,  where  training  is  given  for  practical  pursuits  or  for  admission 
to  higher  educational  institutions.  The  ordinary  curriculum  at  a 
common  middle  school  includes  moral  philooophy,  English  language, 
history,  geogfaphy.inathcmatics,natunl  history,  naturalphilosopRy, 
chemistry,  drawing  and  the  Japaoese  languase.  Five  years  are 
required  to  graduate,  and  from  the  fourth  year  the  student  may  take 
up  a  special  technical  course  as  well  as  the  main  course;  or,  in 
accordance  with  local  requirements,  technkral  subjects  may  be 
taught  conjointly  with  the  r^ular  aurkulum  throughout  the  whole 
time.  The  law  provides  that  there  must  be  at  least  one  commoa 
middle  school  in  each  prefecture.  The  actual  number  in  1909  was  2i6l 

Great  inducements  attract  attendance  at  a  common  middle 
school.  Not  only  does  the  graduation  certificate  carry  considerable 
weight  as  a  general  qualification,  but  it  abo  entitles  a  young  maa 
to  volunteer  for  one  year's  service  with  the  colour^  thus  escai^of 
one  of  the  two  years  he  would  have  to  serve  as  an  ordmary  conscript. 

The  graduate  of  a  common  middle  school  can  claim  admittance, 
without  examination,  to  a  high  school,  where  he  spends  three  years 
pre^ring  to  pass  to  a  university,  or  four  years  studying  a  special 
subject,  as  law,  engineering  or  medicine,  py  foUowmg  the  course 
In  a  high  school,  a  youth  obtains  exemption  from  conscription  untS 
the  age  of  28,  when  one  year  as  a  volunteer  will  free  him  from  all 
service  with  the  colours.  A  hi^h-school  certificate  of  graduation 
entitles  its  holder  to  enter  a  university  without  examination,  and 
qualifies  him  ior  all  public  posts. 

For  girls  also  high  schools  arc  provided,  the  object  being  to  give 
a  general  education  of  higher  standard.  Candidates  for  admission 
must  be  over  12  y^rs  of  age,  and  must  have  completed  the  second- 
year  course  of  a  higher  elementary  schooL  The  regular  course  of 
study  requires  4  vears,  and  supplementary  courses  as  well  aa  special 
art  courses  may  be  taken. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  already  enumerated,  which  may  be 
said  to  constitute  the  machinery  of  general  education,  there  are 
special  schools,  eenerally  private,  and  technical  schools  (including  a 
few  private),  where  instruction  is  given  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
agriculture,  commerce,  mechanics,  applied  chemistry,  navigation, 
electrical  engineering,  art  (pictorial  and  applied),  veterinary  science, 
sericulture  and  various  other  branches  of  industry.  There  are  also 
appFentkcs'  echools,  classed  under  the  beading  of  elementary, 
wiierc  a  course  of  not  less  than  six  months,  and  not  more  than  four 
years,  may  be  taken  in  dyeing  and  weaving,  embroidery,  the  making 
of  artificial  flowers,  tobacco  manufacture,  sericulture,  reeling  silk, 
pottery,  lacquer,  woodwork,  metal-work  or  brewing.  There  are 
also  schools— nearly  all  su|^)OCted  by  private  enterprise — for  the 
blind  and  the  dumb. 

Normal  schools  are  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers, 
a  class  of  persons  not  plentiful  In  Japan,  doubtless  because  of  an 
exceptionally  low  scale  of  emoluments,  the  yearly  pay  not  exceeding 
£6o.and  often  falling  as  low  as  £15.^ 

There  are  two  Imperial  universities,  one  la  TCkyO  and  one  in 
Ki5to.  In  190Q  the  former  had  about  220  professors  and  instructors 
and  2880  students.  Its  colleges  number  six:  law,  medicine, 
engineering,  literature,  science  and  agriculture.  It  has  a  university 
hall  where  post-graduate  courses  are  studied,  and  it  publishes  a 
quarterly  journal  giving  accounts  of  scientific  researches,  which 
indicate  not  only  Targe  erudition,  but  also  original  talent.  The 
university  of  Kioto  is  a  comparatively  new  institution  and  has  not 
given  any  signs  of  great  vitality.  In  1909  its  colleges  numbered 
four:  law,  medicine,  literature  and  science;  its  faculty  consisted  of 
about  60  profesaon  with  70  assistants,  and  its  students  aggregated 
about  1 100. 

Except  in  the  casM  specially  indicated,  all  the  figures  eiven  above 
are  independent  of  pnvate  educational  institutions.    The  s>^cm 

ftursued  oy  the  state  does  not  tend  to  encourage  private  education, 
or  unless  a  private  school  brings  its  curriculum  into  exact  accord 
with  that  prescribed  for  public  institutions  of  corresponding  grade, 
its  students  are  denied  the  valuable  privilege  of  partial  exemption 
from  conscription,  as  well  as  other  advantages  attaching  to  state 
recognition.  Thus  the  quality  of  the  instruction  being  nominally 
the  same,  the  rate  of  fees  must  also  be  similar,  and  no  margin  oCFen 
to  tempt  private  enterprise. 

Public  education  In  Japan  Is  strictly  secular:  no  religious  teaching 
of  any  kind  is  permitted  in  the  schools.  There  are  about  100  libraries. 
Progress  is  marked  in  this  branch,  the  rate  of  growth  having  been 
from  43  to  100  in  the  five-year  period  ended  1905.  The  larrat 
library  is  the  Imperial,  in  TAky5.  It  had  about  half  a  mulion 
volumes  in  1909,  and  the  dally  average  of  visitors  was  about  430. 

Apart  from  the  universities,  the  public  educational  institutions 
in  Japan  involve  an  annual  expenditure  of  3}  millions  steriing,  out 
of  which  total  a  Uttle  more  than  half  a  million  is  met  by  students 
fees;  3|  millioos  are  paid  by  tbe  communes,  and  tht  remainder  is 
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defrayed  ft^om  various  sources,  the  central  government  contributing 
only  some  £26,000.  It  is  estimated  that  public  school  property — 
in  land,  butldingSi  books,  furniture,  &c.,  aggregates  si  millions 
aterling. 

Vn.— Reuoiow 

The  primitive  religion  of  Japan  i*  known  by  the  name 
of  SliintO,  wliich  signifies  "  the  divine  way,"  but  the  Japanese 
g^^^  maintain  that  this  terra  is  of  comparatively 
modem  appUcatioa.  The  term  Shinto  being 
obviously  of  Cliinese  origin,  cannot  have  been  used  in  Japan 
before  she  became  acquainted  with  'the  Chinese  language. 
Now  Buddhism  did  not  reach  Japan  until  the  6th  century,  and 
a  iLnowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  had  preceded  it  by  only  a 
hundred  years.  It  is  tiierefore  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
primitive  religion  of  Japan  had  no  name,  and  that  it  did  not 
begin  to  be  called  ShintS  until  Buddhism  had  entered  the  field. 
The  two  creeds  remained  distinct,  though  not  implacably  antago- 
nistic, until  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  when  they  were 
welded  together  into  a  system  of  doctrine  to  which  the  name 
Ryebu-SkintS  (dual  ShintS)  was  given.  In  this  new  creed  the 
ShintS  deities  were  regarded  as  avatars  of  Buddhist  divinities, 
and  thus  it  may  be  said  that  ShintS  was  absorbed  into  Buddhism. 
Probably  that  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  indigenous  creed 
in  any  circumstances,  for  a  religion  without  a  theory  as  to  a  future 
state  and  without  any  code  of  moral  duties  could  scarcely  hope  to 
survive  contact  with  a  faith  so  well  equipped  as  Buddhism  in 
these  respects.  But  ShintS,  though  absorboi,  was  not  obliterated. 
Its  beliefs  survived;  its  shrines  survived;  its  festivals  survived, 
and  something  of  its  rites  survived  also. 

Shinto,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  entwined  about  the  roots 
of  Japan's  national  existence.  Its  scripture — as  the  Kojiki 
must  be  considered — resembles  the  Bible  in  that  both  begin  with 
the  cosmogony.  But  it  represents  the  gods  as  peopling  the  newly 
created  earth  with  their  own  offspring  instead  of  with  human 
beings  expressly  made  for  the  purpose.  The  actual  work  of 
creation  was  done  by  a  male  deity,  Izanagi,  and  a  female  deity, 
Izanami.  From  the  right  eye  of  the  former  was  born  Amaterasu, 
who  became  goddess  of  the  sun ;  from  his  left  eye,  the  god  of  the 
moon;  and  from  his  nose,  a  species  of  Lucifer.  The  grandson  of 
the  sun  goddess  was  the  first  sovereign  of  Japan,  and  his  descen- 
dants have  ruled  the  land  in  unbroken  succession  ever  since, 
the  I>iit  being  on  the  throne  in  1909.  Thus  it  is  to  Amaterasu 
(the  heaven-Uluminating  goddess)  that  the  Japanese  pay 
reverence  above  all  other  deities,  and  it  is  to  her  shrine  at  Isc 
that  pilgrims  chicSy  flock. 

The  story  of  creation,  as  related  in  the  Kojiki,  is  obviously 
based  on  a  belief  that  force  is  indestructible,  and  that  every 
exercise  of  it  is  productive  of  some  permanent  result.  Thus  by 
the  motions  of  the  creative  spirit  there  spring  into  existence  all 
the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  universe,  and  these,  being 
of  divine  origin,  are  worshipped  and  propitiated.  Hieir  number 
becomes  immense  when  we  add  the  deified  ghosts  of  ancestors 
who  were  descended  from  the  gods  and  whose  names  are  asso- 
ciated with  great  deeds.  These  ancestors  are  often  regarded  as 
the  tutelary  deities  of  districts,  where  they  receive  special  homage 
and  where  shrines  are  erected  to  them.  The  method  of  worship 
consists  in  making  offerings  and  in  the  recital  of  rituals  inorilo). 
Twenty-seven  of  these  rituals  were  reduced  to  writing  and  em- 
bodied in  a  work  called  Engiikiki  (917).  Couched  in  antique 
language,  these  liturgies  arc  designed  for  the  dedication  of 
shrines,  for  propitiating  evil,  for  entreating  blessings  on  the 
harvest,  for  purification,  for  obtaining  household  security,  for 
bespeaking  protection  during  a  journey,  and  so  forth.  Nowhere 
is  any  reference  found  to  a  future  state  of  reward  or  punishment, 
to  deliverance  from  evil,  to  assistance  in  the  path  of  virtue. 
One  ceremonial  only  is  designed  to  avert  the  conaequences  of 
tin  or  crime;  namely,  the  rite  of  purification,  which,  by  washing 
with  water  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  valuables,  removes  the  pollu- 
tion resulting  from  all  wrong-doing.  Originally  performed  on 
behalf  of  individuals,  this  i-barai  ultimately  came  to  be  a  semi- 
•anual  ccitmony  for  sweeping  away  the  sins  of  all  the  people. 
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ShintS  is  thus  a  mixture  of  aneestor-wotahip  and  ot  natuic- 
worship  without  any  explicit  code  of  morals.  It  regard*  human 
beings  as  virtuous  by  nature;  assumes  that  each  man's  conscience 
is  his  best  guide;  and  while  believing  in  a  continued  existence 
beyond  the  grave,  entertains  no  theory  as  to  its  pleasures  or 
pains.  Those  that  pass  away  become  disembodied  spirits, 
inhabiting  the  world  of  darkness  (yomi-no-yo)  and  possessing 
power  to  bring  sorrow  or  joy  into  the  lives  of  their  survivors,  on 
which  account  they  are  worshipped  and  propitiated.  Purity 
and  simplicity  being  essential  characteristics  of  the  cult,  its 
shrines  are  built  of  white  wood,  absolutely  without  decorative 
features  of  any  kind,  and  fashioned  as  were  the  original  huts  of 
the  first  Japanese  settlers.  There  are  no  graven  images— a  fact 
attribut»l  by  some  critics  to  ignorance  of  the  glyptic  art  on  the 
part  of  the  original  worshippers — but  there  is  an  emblem  of  the 
deity,  which  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  sword,  a  mirror  or  a 
so-called  jewel,  these  being  the  insignia  handed  by  the  sun  god- 
dess to  her  grandson,  the  first  ruler  of  Japan.  This  emblem  is 
not  exposed  to  public  view:  it  is  enveloped  in  silk  and  brocade 
and  enclosed  in  a  box  at  the  back  of  the  shrine.  The  mirror 
sometimes  prominent  is  a  Buddhist  innovation  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  true  emblem  of  the  creed. 

From  the  9th  century,  when  Buddhism  absorbed  ShintS,  the 
two  grew  together  so  intimately  that  their  differentiation  seemed 
hopeless.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century  a  strong  revival 
of  the  indigenous  faith  was  effected  by  th&  efforts  of  a  group  of 
illustrious  scholars  and  politicians,  at  whose  head  stood  Mabuchi, 
Motoori  and  Hirata.  These  men  applied  themselves  with  great 
diligence  and  acutaen  to  reproduce  the  pure  Shinto  of  the  Kajiki 
and  to  restore  it  to  its  old  place  in  the  nation's  reverence,  their 
political  purpose  being  to  educate  a  spirit  of  revolt  against  the 
feudal  system  which  deprived  the  emperor  of  administrative 
power.  The  principles  thus  revived  became  the  basis  of  the 
restoration  of  1867,  ShintS  rites  and  Shinto  rituals  were  re- 
adopted,  and  Buddhism  fell  for  a  season  into  comparative 
disfavour,  ShintS  being  regarded  as  the  national  religion.  But 
Buddhism  had  twined  its  roots  too  deeply  around  the  heart  o( 
the  people  to  be  thus  easily  torn  up.  It  gradually  recovered 
its  old  place,  though  not  its  old  magnificence,  for  its  disestablish- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Meiji  government  robbed  it  of  a  large 
part  of  Its  revenues. 

Buddhism  entered  China  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
but  not  until  the  4th  century  did  it  obtain  any  strong  footing. 
Thence,  two  centuries  later  (521),  it  reached  Japan  f„<im>M 
through  Korea.  The  reception  extended  to  it  was 
not  encouraging  at  first.  Its  images  and  its  brilliant  appur- 
tenances might  well  deter  a  nation  which  had  never  seen  an  idol 
nor  ever  worshipped  in  a  decorated  temple.  But  the  ethical 
teachings  and  the  positive  doctrines  of  the  foreign  faith  presented 
an  attractive  contrast  to  the  colourless  Shinto.  After  a  struggle, 
not  without  bloodshed.  Buddhism  won  its  way.  It  owed  much 
to  the  active  patronage  of  Shstoku  taishi,  prince-regent  during 
the  reign  of  the  empress  Suiko  (593-631).  At  his  command  many 
new  temples  were  built;  the  country  was  divided  into  dioceses 
under  Buddhist  prelates;  priests  were  encouraged  to  teach  the 
arts  of  road-making  and  bridge-building,  and  students  were 
sent  to  China  to  investigate  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  at  its 
supposed  fountain-head.  Between  the  middle  of  the  7th  century 
and  that  of  the  8th,  six  sects  were  introduced  from  China,  all 
imperfect  and  all  based  on  the  teachings  of  the  Hinayana  system.- 
Up  to  this  time  the  propagandists  of  the  creed  had  been  chiefly 
Chinese  and  Korean  tea^rs.  But  from  the  8th  century  on- 
wards, when  Kioto  became  the  permanent  capital  of  the  emjnte, 
Japanese  priests  of  lofty  intelligence  and  profound  piety  began 
to  repair  to  China  and  bring  thence  modified  forms  of  the 
doctrines  current  there.  It  was  thus  that  DengyS  daisbi  (c.  800) 
became  the  founder  of  the  Tendai  (heavenly  tranquillity)  sect 
and  KobS  daishi  (774-854)  the  apostle  of  the  Shingon  (true 
word).  Other  sects  fdlowed,  until  the  country  poaecssed  six 
principal  sects  in  all  with  thirty-seven  sub-sects.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Buddhism  offers  an  almost  limitless  field  for 
eclecticism.    There  is  not  in  the  world  any  literary  production 
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of  such  cnagnitTide  u  the  Chinese  scriptures  of  the  Mahayana. 
"  The  canon  is  seven  hundred  times  the  amount  of  the  New 
Testament.  Hsttan  Tsang's  translation  of  the  Prajna  paramila 
b  twenty-five  times  as  large  as  the  whole  Christian  Bible." 

It  is  natural  that  out  of  such  a  mass  of  doctrine  different 
systems  should  be  elaborated.  The  Buddhism  that  came  to 
Japan  prior  to  the  days  of  DengyA  daishi  was  that  of  the  Vai- 
pulya  school,  which  seems  to  have  been  accepted  in  its  entirety. 
But  the  Tendai  doctrines,  introduced  by  DengyS,  liliaku  and 
other  fellow-thiakers,  though  founded  mainly  on  the  Saddluama 
fiaiarika,  were  subjected  to  the  process  of  eclecticism  which 
all  foreign  institutions  undergo  at  Japanese  hands.  ScngyS 
studied  it  in  the  monastery  of  Tientai  wliich  "  had  been  founded 
towards  the  close  of  the  6th  century  of  our  era  on  a  lofty  range 
of  mountains  in  the  province  of  Chebkiang  by  the  celebrated 
preacher  Chikai  "  (Lloyd,  "  Developments  of  Japanese  Budd- 
hism," Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  vol.  xxii.), 
and  carrying  it  to  Japan  he  fitted  its  disciplinary  and  meditative 
methods  to  the  foundations  of  the  sects  already  existing  there. 

This  eclecticism  was  even  moie  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
Shingon  (true  word)  doctrines,  taught  by  DengyO's  illustrious 
contemporary,  K5b6  daishi,  who  was  regarded  as  the  incarnation 
of  Vairocana.  He  led  his  countrymen,  by  a  path  almost  wholly 
his  own,  from  the  comparatively  low  platform  of  Hicayana 
Buddhism,  whose  sole  aim  is  individual  salvation,  to  the  Maba- 
yina  doctrine,  which  teaches  its  devotee  to  strive  after  perfect 
enJightenment,  not  for  his  own  sake  alone,  but  also  that  he  may 
help  his  fellows  and  intercede  for  them.  Then  followed  the 
Jodo  (Pure  Land)  sect,  introduced  in  ^i  $3  by  a  priest,  Senku, 
*ho  is  remembered  by  later  generations  as  HOnen  shSnin. 
He  taught  salvation  by  faith  ritualisticaUy  expressed.  The 
virtue  that  saves  comes,  not  from  imitation  of  and  conformity  to 
the  person  and  character  of  the  saviour  Amida,  but  from  blind 
trust  in  bis  efforts  and  ceaseless  repetition  of  pious  formulae.  It 
is  really  a  religion  of  despair  rather  than  of  hope,  and  in  that 
respect  it  reflects  the  profound  sympathy  awakened  in  the  bosom 
of  its  teacher  by  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  troublous 
times  in  which  he  lived. 

A  favourite  pupil  of  HiSnen  shSnin  was  Shinran  (1173-1163).' 
He  founded  the  Jado  Shinsha  (true  sect  of  j6do),  commonly 
called  simpfy  ShinshQ  and  sometimes  Monto,  which  subse- 
quently became  the  most  influential  of  Japanese  sects,  with  its 
splendid  monasteries,  the  two  Hongwana-ji  in  Kioto.  The 
diSerences  between  the  doctrines  of  this  sect  and  those  of  its 
predecessors  were  that  the  former  "  divested  itself  of  all  meta- 
physics ";  knew  nolliing  of  a  philosophy  of  religion,  dispensed 
«iih  a  multiplicity  of  acts  of  devotion  and  the  keeping  of  many 
conmandments;  did  not  impose  any  vows  of  .celibacy  or  any 
teounciation  of  the  world,  and  simply  made  faith  in  Amida  the 
all  in  all.  In  DKxlein  days  the  Shinsha  sect  has  been  the  most 
progressive  of  all  Buddhist  sects  and  has  freely  sent  forth  its 
fnmisint  priests  to  study  in  Europe  and  America.  Its  devotees 
make  no  use  of  charms  or  spells,  which  are  common  among  the 
followers  of  other  sects.  - 

Anterior  by  a  few  years  (o  that  introduction  of  the  Shinsha 
was  the  Zen  sect,  which  has  three  main  divisions,  the  Rinzai 
(1  r68),  the  SOtO  ( 1 223)  and  the  Obaku  (1650).  This  is  essentially 
a  contemplative  sect.  '  Truth  is  reached  by  pure  contemplation, 
and  knowledge  can  be  transmitted  from  heart  to  heart  without 
the  use  of  words.  In  that  simple  form  the  doctrine, was  accepted 
by  the  Rinzai  believers.  But  the  founders  of  the  Sot&  branch — 
Sh6yo  taisbi  and  Butsuji  zcnshi — added  scholarship  and  re- 
search to  contemplation,  and  taught  that  the  "  highest  wisdom 
and  tbe  most  perfect  enlightenment  are  attained  when  all  the 
dements  of  phenomenal  existence  are  recognized  as  empty,  vain 
and  unreal."  This  creed  played  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  BushidS,  and  its  priests  have^always  been  dis- 
tinguished for  erudition  and  indifference  to  worldly  possessions. 
Last  but  not  least  important  among  Japanese  sects  of  Buddhism 
is  the  Nichiren  or  Hokke,  called  after  its  founder,  Nicbiren 
(i3}}-i2Si).  It  was  based  on  the  Saddharma  pundarika,  and 
it  taught  that  there  was  only  on»tnie  Buddha— the  moon  in  the 


heavens — the  other  Buddhas  bring  like  the  moon  reflected  in 
tbe  waters,  transient,  shadowy  reflections  of  the  Buddha  of 
truth.  It  is  this  being  who  is  the  source  of  all  phenomenal 
existence,  and  in  whom  all  phenomenal  existence  has  its  being. 
The  imperfect  Buddhism  teaches  a  chain  of  cause  and  effect; 
true  Buddhism  teaches  that  the  first  link  in  this  chain  of  cause 
and  effect  is  the  Buddha  of  original  enlightenment.  When  this 
point  has  been  reached  true  wisdom  has  at  length  been  attained. 
Thus  the  monotheistic  faith  of  Christianity  was  virtually  reached 
in  one  God  in  whom  all  creatures  "  live,  move  and  have  their 
being."  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  these  varied  doctrines 
caused  dissension  and  strife  among  the  sects  professing  them. 
Sectarian  controversies  and  squabbles  were  nearly  as  prominent 
among  Japanese  Buddhists  as  they  were  among  European 
Christians,  but  to  the  credit  of  Buddhism  it  has  to  be  recorded 
that  the  stake  and  the  rack  never  found  a  place  among  its  instru* 
ments  of  self-assertion.  On  the  other  band,  during  the  wars 
that  devastated  Japan  from  the  12th  to  the  end  of  the  16th 
centulry,  many  of  tbe  monasteries  became  military  camps,  and 
the  monks,  wearing  armour  and  wielding  glaives,  fought  in 
secular  as  well  as  religious  causes. 

The  story  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries  to  Japan  Is  told  else- 
where (sec  8  VIII.  Foreign  Intercourse).  Their  work  suffered  an 
interruption  for  more  than  200  years  until,  In  "^^^^  chHtiu  h 
almost  timuluneou&ly  with  the  conclusion  of  ^^tnMi^na 
treaties,  a  small  band  of  Catholic  fathers  entered  Japan  j.^..  ' 
from  the  Riukitl  islands,  where  they  had  carried  on^^  ' 
their  ministrations  since  1846.  They  found  that,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nagasaki,  there  were  some  small  communities  whnr 
Christian  worship  was  still  carried  on.  It  would  seem  that  these 
communities  had  not  been  vubjected  to  any  severe  official  scrutiny. 
But  the  arrival  of  the  fathers  revived  the  old  question,  and  the 
native  Christians,  or  such  of  them  as  refused  to  apostatize,  were 
removed  from  their  homes  and  sent  into  banishment.  This  was  the 
last  examj^  of  religious  intolerance  in  Japan.  At  the  instance  of 
the  foreign  representatives  in  TokyS  the  exiles  were  set  at  liberty 
in  1873,  and  from  that  time  complete  freedom  of  conscience  existed 
in  fact,  though  it  was  not  declared  by  law  until  the  promulgation  of 
the  constitution  in  1889.  In  1905  there  were  60,000  Roman  Catholic 
converts  in  Japan  forming  360  congregations,  with  ijo  missionaries 
and  215  teachers,  includme  145  nuns.  These  were  all  European. 
They  were  assisted  by  32  Japanese  priests,  52  Japanese  nuns,  280 
male  catcchists  and  265  female  catechists  and  nurses.  Three  pemi- 
narics  for  native  priests  existed,  together  with  58  schools  and  orphan- 
ages and  two  lepers'  homes.  The  wbc4c  was  presided  over  by  an 
archbishop  and  three  bishops. 

The  Anglican  Church  was  established  in  Japan  in  1859  by  two 
American  clergymen  who  settled  in  Kagasaki,  end  now,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  America  and  Canada,  it 
has  missions  collectively  designated  Nihon  Sei-KOkai.  There  are 
6  bishops — 2  American  and  4  English — with  about  60  foreign  and 
50  Japanese  priests  and  deacons,  besides  many  foreign  lay  workers 
of  both  sexes  and  Japanese  catechists  and  school  teachers.  The 
converts  number  11,000.  The  Protestant  missions  include  Presby- 
terian (Nihon  Kirisuto  Kvokat),  Congregational  (Kumi-ail,  Metho- 
dist, Baptist  and  the  Salvation  Army  (Kyusei-gun).  Tne  pioneer 
Protestant  mission  was  founded  in  I859  by  representatives  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  and  Dutch  Reformed  Churches.  To  this 
mission  belongs  the  credit  of  having  pi:blishcd,  in  1880,  the  6rBt 
compti  t(  J;^fMn'■^!  version  of  the  New  Testament,  followed  by  the 
Old  Tcitiimcnt  in  18S7,  The  Presbyterians,  representing  7  religious 
societies,  have  over  a  hundred  missionaries;  12,400  converts;  a 
number  of  Ixtarding  schools  for  boys  and  girls  and  day  schous. 
The  Congregational  churches  are  associated  exclusively  with  the 
mi^^ion  of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions. 
They  have  about  1 1 ,100  converts,  and  the  largest  Christian  educa- 
tii      1  i     I'li  i  n  ill  Japan,  namely,  the  Dfishisha  in  KiOto.     The 

Mi., '.-f^  rviire^cm  6  American  societies  and  I  Canadian.    They 

have  130  missionaries  and  10,000  converts;  boarding  schools,  day 
schools,  and  the  most  important  Christian  college  in  T5ky5,  namely, 
the  Awoyama  Gaku-in.  The  Baptists  represent  4  American 
societies;  have  60  missionaries,  a  theological  seminary,  an  academy 
for  boys,  tx>anling  schools  for  girls,  day  schools  and  3500  converts. 
The  Salvation  Army,  which  did  not  enter  Japan  until  1895,  has 
organized  15  corps,  and  publishes  ten  thousand  copies  of  a  fort- 
nightly magazine,  the  War  Cry  {Toki  no  Koe).  Finally,  the  Society 
of  Friends,  the  American  and  London  Religious  Tract  Societies  and 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  have  a  number  of  missions. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  mi.ssionaries  in  Japan,  in  the 
space  of  half  a  century  (1858  to  1908),  had  won  110.OQO  converts, 
in  round  numberB.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Orthodox  Russian 
Church,  which  has  a  fine  cathedral  in  TOkyO,  a  staff  of  about  40 
Japanese  priests  and  deacons  and  27,000  converts,  the  whole 
presided  over  by  a  bishop.     Thus  the  UHal  number  of  converts 
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becemct  t37,OQa  In  spite  of  the  numenxii  sects  Tepnsented  ia 
Japan  there  has  been  virtually  no  sectarian  strife,  and  it  may  be 
said  of  the  Japanese  converts  that  they  concern  themselves  scarcely 
at  sll  about  tne  subtleties  of  dogma  which  divide  European  Chris- 
tianity. Their  tendencv  is  to  consider  onlv  the  practical  aspects  of 
the  faith  as  a  moral  and  ethical  guide.  They  are  disposed,  also,  to 
adapt  the  creed  to  their  own  requirements  just  as  they  adapted 
Buodliism,  and  this  is  a  disposition  which  promises  to  grow. 

Vni.— FOBEION   IKTEICOUESE 

Perat»  InUramrse  in  Early  and  Uedinal  Tima. — Then  can 
be  no  doubt  that  commerce  was  carried  on  by  Japan  with 
China  and  Korea  earlier  that  the  8th  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  It  would  appear  that  fiom  the  very  outlet  over-sea 
trade  was  regarded  as  a  government  monopoly.  Foreigners 
were  allowed  to  travel  freely  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
provided  that  they  submitted  their  baggage  for  official  in- 
spection and  made  no  purchases  of  weapons  of  war,  but  all 
imported  goods  were  bought  in  the  first  place  by  official  ap- 
praisers who  subsequently  sold  them  to  the  people  at  arbitrarily 
fixed  prices.  Greater  importance  attached  to  the  trade  with 
China  under  the  Ashikaga  shOguns  ( 14th,  i  sth  and  1 6th  centuries), 
who  were  in  constant  need  of  funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  inter- 
minable military  operations  caused  by  civil  disturbances.  In 
this  distress  they  turned  to  the  neighbouring  empire  as  a  source 
from  which  money  might  be  obtained.  This  idea  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  to  the  sh&gim  Takauji  by  a  Buddhist  priest, 
when  he  undertook  the  construction  of  the  temple  TenryO-ji. 
Two  ships  laden  with  goods  were  fitted  out,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  enterprise  should  be  repeated  annuatty.  Within  a  few 
years  after  this  development  of  commercial  relations  between 
the  two  empires,  an  interruption  occurred  owing  partly  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Yuen  Mongols  by  the  Chinese  Ming,  and  partly 
to  the  activity  of  Japanese  pirates  and  adventurers  who  raided 
the  coasts  of  China.  The  sbSguh  Yoshimitsu  (1368-1394), 
however,  succeeded  in  restoring  commercial  intercourse,  though 
in  order  to  effect  bis  object  he  consented  that  goods  sent  fiom 
Japan  should  bear  the  character  of  tribute  and  that  be  himself 
should  receive  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  emperor's 
ambassador.  The  Nanking  government  granted  a  certain 
number  of  commercial  passports,  and  these  were  given  by  the 
shSgun  to  Ouchi,  feudal  chief  of  Cho-shu,  which  had  long  been 
the  principal  port  for  trade  with  the  neighbouring  empiic. 
Tribute  goods  formed  only  a  smaU  fraction  of  a  vessel's  cargo: 
the  bulk  consisted  of  articles  which  were  delivered  into  the  govern- 
ment's stores  in  China,  payment  being  received  in  copper  cash. 
It  was  from  this  transaction  that  the  shfigun  derived  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  profits,  for  the  articles  did  not  cost  him  anything 
originally,  being  either  presents  from  the  great  temples  and  pro- 
vincial  governors  or  compulsory  contributions  from  the  house  of 
Ouchi.  As  for  the  gifts  by  the  Chinese  government  and  the  goods 
shipped  in  China,  they  were  arbitrarily  distributed  among  the 
noble  families  in  Japan  at  prices  fixed  by  the  sh&gun's  assessor. 
Thtis,  so  far  as  the  shSgun  was  concerned,  these  enterprises 
could  not  fail  to  be  lucrative.  They  also  brought  large  profits 
to  the  Ouchi  family,  for,  in  the  absence  of  competition,  the  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures  of  each  country  found  ready  sale  in 
the  markets  of  the  other.  The  articles  found  most  suitable  in 
China  were  swords,  fans,  screens,  lacquer  wares,  copper  and 
agate,  and  the  goods  brought  back  to  Japan  were  brocade  and 
o^er  silk  fabrics,  ceramic  productions,  jade  and  fragrant  woods. 
The  Chinese  seem  to  have  had  a  just  appreciation  of  the  wonder- 
ful swords  of  Japan.  At  first  they  were  willing  to  pay  the 
equivalent  of  is  guineas  for  a  pair  of  blades,  but  by  degrees,  as 
the  Japanese  began  to  increase  the  supply,  the  price  fell,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  all  the  diplomacy  of  the  Japan- 
ese cnvo>'s  was  needed  to  obtain  good  figures  for  the  large  and 
constantly  growing  quantity  of  goods  that  they  took  over  by 
way  of  supplement  to  the  tribute.  Buddhist  priests  generally 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  selected  as  envoys,  Jor  experi- 
ence showtd  that  their  subtle  reasoning  invariably  overcame 
the.  economical  scruples  of  the  Chinese  authorities  and  secured 
a  fine  profit  for  thcit  master,  the  sh&gun.    In  the  middle  of  the 
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1 6th  century  these  tribnte-bearing  missions  came  to  an  end 
with  th6  ruin  of  the  Ouchi  family  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ashikaga  shSguns,  and  they  were  never  renewed. 

Japan's  medieval  commerce  with  Korea  was  less  ceremonious 
than  that  with  .China.    No  passports  had  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Korean  government.    A  trader  was  sufficiently        ^^ 
equipped  when  he  carried  a  permit  from  the  So       icona, 
fainily,  which  held  the  island  of  Tsushima  in  fief.  1 

Fifty  vessels  were  allowed  to  pass  yearly  from  potts  in 
Japan  to  the  three  Japanese  settlements  in  Korea.  Uttk  is 
recorded  about  the  nature  of  this  trade,  but  it  was  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  the  Japaiuse  settlers,  who,  offended  at  some  arbitraiy 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  local  Korean  authorities, 
took  up  arms  (a.d.  1510)  and  at  first  signally  routed  the 
Koreans.  An  army  from  Seoul  turned  the  tables,  and  the 
Japanese  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  three  settlements. 
Subsequently  the  sh&gun's  govemment-'which  had  not  been 
concerned  in  the  struggle — approached  Korea  with  amicable 
proposals,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  ringleaders  of  the  raiders 
should  be  decapitated  and  their  heads  sent  to  Seoul,  Japan's 
compliance  with  this  condition  affording,  perhaps,  a  measute  of 
the  value  she  attached  to  neighbourly  friendship.  Thenceforth 
the  number  of  vessels  was  Umited  to  25  aimually  and  the  settle- 
ments were  abolished.  Some  years  later,  the  Japanese  again 
resorted  to  violent  acts  of  self-assertion,  and  on  this  occasion, 
although  the  offenders  were  arrested  by  order  of  the  shfigun 
Voshiharu,  and  haxuled  over  to  Korea  for  punishment,  the 
Seoul  court  perasted  in  declining  to  restore  the  system  o{ 
settlements  or  to  allow  the  trade  to  be  resumed  on  its  former 
basis.  Fifty  years  afterwards  the  taiks's  armies  invaded  Korea, 
overruiming  it  for  seven  years,  and  leaving,  when  they  retired 
in  1598,  a  country  so  impoverished  that  it  no  longer  offered 
any  attraction  to  commerdal  enterprise  iitim  beyond  the  sea. 

The  Portuguese  discovered  Japan  by  accident  in  1549  or  1543 
—the  exact  date  is  uncertain.  On  a  voyage  to  Macao  from  Siam, 
a  junk  carrying  three  Portuguese  was  blown  from  mik 
her  course  and  fetched  Tanegashima,  a  small  Otdtmm 
island  lying  south  of  the  province  of  Satsuma.  t<*OaQm. 
The  Japanese,  always  hospitable  and  inquiutive,  welcomed  the 
newcomers  and  showed  special  curiosity  about  the  arquebuses 
canfed  by  the  Portuguese,  firearms  being  then  a  norelty  in 
Japan  and  all  weapons  o{  war  being  in  great  request.  Conversa- 
tion was  impossible,  of  course,  but,  by  traciog  ideographs  upon 
the  sand,  a  Chinese  member  of  the  crew  succeeded  in  explaining 
the  cause  of  the  junk's  arrival.  She  was  then  piloted  to  a  more 
commodious  harbour,  and  the  Portuguese  sold  two  arque- 
buses to  the  local  feudatory,  who  immediately  oideied  his 
armourer  to  manufacture  similar  weapons.  Very  soon  the  news 
of  the  discovery  reached  aU  the  Poitttguese  settlements  in  the 
East,  and  at  least  seven  expeditions  were  fitted  out  during  the 
next  few  years  to  e^loit  this  new  market.  Their  objective 
points  were  all  in  the  island  of  KiOshia — the  principal  stage  where 
the  drama— ^timately  converted  into  a  tragedy — of  Christian 
propagandism  and  European  commercial  intercouise  was  acted 
in  the  interval  between  1541  and  1637. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jesmts  at  Macao,  Goa  or  other 
centres  of  Portuguese  infiucnce  in  the  East  took  immediate 
advantage  of  the  discovery  of  Japan.  The  pioneer  AiMtuitt 
propagandist  was  Francis  Xavier,  who  landed  at  '*"*■'*■ 
Kag(»hima  on  the  isth  of  August  1549.  During  the  interval 
of  six  (or  seven)  years  that  separated  this  event  from  the  drifting 
of  the  junk  to  Tanegashima,  the  Portuguese  had  traded  fredy 
in  the  ports  of  KiOshiB,  had  visited  Kioto,  and  had  repotted 
the  Japanese  capital  to  be  a  dty  of  96,000  houses,  therefore 
larger  than  Lisbon.  Xavier  would  certainly  have  gone  to  Japan 
even  though  he  had  not  been  specially  encouraged,  fi>r  the 
reports  of  his  cwmtrymen  depicted  the  Japanese  as  "very 
desirous  of  being  instructed,"  and  he  longed  to  find  a  field  more 
promising  than  that  Inhabited  by  "  all  these  Indian  nations, 
barbarous,  vicious  and  without  inclination  to  vfatae."  Tber* 
were,  however,  two  special  determinants.  One  was  a  request 
addressed  by  a  feudatory,  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  of  tito 
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Buaco  6tt,  !•  the  viceny  of  the  Indiei  U  Cm;  the  othcfi  en 
appeal  matte  in  penon  by  a  Japanoe  named  Yajiro,  whom  the 
ftthen  ipokc  of  u  Anjiro,  and  who  Hibaequcntl^  attained 
celebrity  under  hii  hnwiamal  name,  Paul  of  the  holy  faith.  No 
ciediUe  icaaon  i*  hiitaricaUy  aiaigned  for  the  action  of  the 
Japanese  feudatory.  Probably  bis  curiosity  had  been  excited 
by  accounts  which  the  Portuguese  tiaden  gave  of  the  noble 
devotion  of  their  country's  missionaries,  and  being  entirely 
without  bigotry,  as  nearly  all  Japanese  were  St  that  epoch,  he 
isiued  the  invitation  partly  out  of  curiosity  and  partly  from  a 
sincere  desire  for  progress.  Anjiro's  case  was  very  difierent. 
Labouring  "under  stress  of  repentant  xeal,  and  fearful  that  his 
evil  acts  might  entail  murderous  consequences,  he  sought  an 
asylum  abroad,  and  was  taken  away  in  154&  by  a  Portuguese 
vessel  whose  master  advised  him  to  repair  to  Malacca  for  the 
purpose  of  confessing  to  Xavier.  This  might  well  have  seemed 
to  the  Jesuits  a  providential  dispensation,  for  Anjiro,  already 
able  to  speak  Portuguese,  soon  mastered  it  sufficiently  to  inter- 
pret for  Xavier  and  hi*  feliow-missionatics  (without  which  aid 
they  must  have  remained  k>ng  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  immense 
difficulty  of  the  Japanese  language),  and  to  this  linguistic  skill  be 
added  extraordinary  gifu  of  intdligence  and  memory.  Xavier, 
with  two  Portuguese  companions  and  Anjiro,  wen  excellenily 
received  by  the  feudal  chiefs  of  Satsuma  and  obtained  permission 
to  preach  their  doctrine  in  any  part  of  the  fief.  This  permit  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  an  evidence  of  official  sympathy  with  the 
foieipi  creed.  Commercial  considerations  alone  were  in  qucs- 
tioo.  A  Japanese  feiidal  chief  in  that  era  had  sedulously  to 
foster  every  source  of  wealth  or  strength^  and  as  the  newly 
opened  trade  with  the  outer  world  seemed  full  of  golden  promise, 
each  feudatory  was  not  less  anxious  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  it 
in  the  i6th  century  than  the  Ashikaga  shOguns  had  bieen  in  the 
I  jth.  The  Satsuma  daimyO  was  led  to  believe  that  the  presence 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Kagoshiina  would  certainly  prelude  the  advent 
of  trading  vessels.  But  within  a  few  months  one  of  the  expected 
merchantmen  sailed  to  Hirado  without  touching  at  Kagosbima, 
and  her  example  was  followed  by  two  others  in  the  following 
year,  so  that  the  Satsums  chief  saw  himself  flouted  for  the  sake 
of  a  petty  rival,  Matsudalra  of  Hirado.  This  fact  could  not  fail 
to  provoke  his  rexntment.  But  there  was  another  influence  at 
work.  Buddhism  has  always  been  a  tolerant  religion,  eclectic 
nuher  than  exclusive.  Xavier,  however,  had  all  the  bigoted 
intolerance  of  his  time.  The  Buddhist  priests  in  Kagoshima 
received  him  with  courtesy  and  listened  respectfully  to  the  doc- 
trines be  expounded  through  the  mouth  of  Anjiro.  Xavier 
lejoined  with  a  display  of  aggressive  intolerance  which  shocked 
and  alienated  the  Buddhists.  They  lepreseiited  to  the  Satsuma 
chief  that  peace  and  good  order  were  inconsistent  with  such  a 
display  of  militant  propagandism,  and  he,  already  profoundly 
chagrined  by  his  commercial  disappointment,  issued  in  >sso  an 
edict  making  it  a  capital  oflfcnce  for  any  of  his  vassals  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Xavier,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  Anjiro,  had 
won  150  converts,  who  remained  without  molestation,  but 
Xavier  himself  took  ship  for  Hirado.  There  he  was  received 
with  salvoes  of  artillery  by  the  Portuguese  merchantmen  lying 
in  the  harbour  and  with  marks  of  profound  respect  by  the 
Portuguese  traders,  a  display  which  Induced  the  local  chief 
to  issue  orders  that  courteous  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
teaching  of  the  foreign  missionaries.  In  ten  days  a  hundred 
baptism*  took  place;  another  significant  index  of  the  mood  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  early  era  of  Occidental  intercourse:  the  men 
in  authority  always  showed  a  complaisant  attitude  towards 
Christianity  where  trade  could  be  fostered  by  so  doing,  and 
wherever  the  men  in  authority  showed  such  an  attitude,  con- 
siderabie  numbers  of  the  lower  orders  embraced  the  foreign 
faith.  Thus,  in  considering  the  commercial  history  of  theera,  the 
dement  of  religion  constantly  thrusts  itself  into  the  foreground. 
,  Xavier  next  resolved  to  visit  Ki6to.  The  first  town  of  impor- 
Ftrti  vui  tance  he  reached  on  the  way  was  Yamaguchi,  capital 
mtntrvmt  of  the  ChOsha  fief,  situated  on  the  northern  shore 
*  **•*  of  the  Shimonoseki  Strait.  There  the  feudal  chief, 
Ouchi,  though  suflkiently  courteous  and  inquisitive,  showed 


no  spedal  cordUKly  lowaad*  humble  misaionatle*  lueonaected 
with  oommeice,  and  the  work  of  pioaelytiang  made  no  progress^ 
ao  that  Xavier  and  hii  companion,  Fcmandes,  pushed 
on  to  KiAto.  The  lime  wa*  mid-winter;  the  two  father* 
suffered  terriiile  privations  during  their  journey  of  two 
months  on  foot,  and  on  reaching  KiAto  they  found  a  city  which 
had  been  almost  wholly  reduced  to  ruin*  by  internecine  war. 
Necessarily  they  failed  to  obtain  audience  of  either  emperor  or 
shOgon,  at  that  time  the  moat  inaccessible  potentates  in  the 
world,  the  Chinese  "  son  of  heaven  "  excepted,  and  nothing 
remained  but  street  preaching,  a  strange  resource,  seeing  that 
Xavier,  constitutionally  a  bad  linguist,  had  only  a  moat  rudimen- 
tary acquaintance  with  the  profoundly  difficult  tongue  in  which 
he  attempted  to  expound  the  myatcries  of  a  novel  creed.  A 
fortnight  sufficed  to  convince  him  that  Kifito  was  unfruitful 
soil.  He  therefore  returned  to  Yamaguchi.  But  he  bad  now 
learned  a  lesson.  He  saw  that  propagandism  witiiout  scrip  or 
staff  and  without  the  countenance  of  those  sitting  in  the  seats  of 
[Mwer  would  be  futile  in  Japan.  So  he  obtained  from  Hirado 
his  canonicals,  together  with  a  dock  and  other  novel  product* 
of  European  skill,  which,  as  well  as  credentials  from  the  viceroy 
of  India,  the  governor  of  Malacca  and  the  bishop  of  Goa,  he 
presented  to  the  ChSsha  chiefi  His  pnyer  for  permission  to 
preach  Christianity  was  now  readily  granted,  and  Ouchi  issued 
a  proclamation  announcing  his  approval  of  ihc  introduction  of 
the  new  religion  and  according  perfect  liberty  to  embrace  it. 
Xavier  and  Femandea  now  made  many  converts.  They  also 
gained  the  valuable  knowledge  that  the  road  to  success  in  Japan 
lay  in  associating  themselves  with  over-sea  commerce  and  it* 
directors,  and  in  thu*  winning  the  co-operation  of  the  feudal 
chiefs, 

'  Nearly  ten  years  had  now  elapaed  since  the  first  Portuguese 
landed  in  Kagoahima,  and  during  that  time  trade  had  gone  on 
steadily  and  prosperously.  No  attempt  was  made  csrfuiia 
to  find  markets  In  the  main  island:  the  Portuguese  **"''"'""''* 
confined  themselves  to  KiOshiQ  for  two  reasons:  one,  that  having 
no  knowledge  of  the  coasts,  they  hesitated  to  risk  their  ships  and 
their  lives  in  unsurveyed  waters;  the  other,  that  whereas  the 
main  island,  almost  from  end  to  end,  was  seething  with  inter- 
necine war,  Kiikshia  remained  beyond  the  pale  of  disturbance 
and  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity.  At  the  time  of  Xavier's 
second  sojourn  in  Yamaguchi,  a  Portuguese  ship  happened  to  be 
visiting  Bungo,  and  at  its  master'*  *uggestion  the  great  mission- 
ary proceeded  thither,  with  the  intention  of  returning  tempo- 
rajrily  to  the  Indies.  At  Bungo  there  was  then  ruling  Otomo, 
second  in  power  to  only  the  Satsuma  chief  among  the  feuda- 
tories of  KiOshiQ.  By  him  the  Jesuit  father  was  received  with 
all  honour.  Xavier  did  not  now  neglect  the  lesson  he  had  learned 
in  Yamaguchi.  He  repaired  to  the  Bungo  chieftain's  court, 
escorted  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  crew,  gorgeously 
bedizened,  carrying  their  arms  and  with  banners  flying.  Otomo, 
a  young  and  amUtiou*  ruler,  was  keenly  anxious  to  attract 
foreign  traders  with  tbeur  rich  cargoes  and  puissant  weapons  of 
war.  Witnessing  the  reverence  paid  to  Xavier  by  the  Portu- 
guese traders,  he  appreciated  the  importance  of  gaining  the 
goodwill  of  the  Jesuits,  and  accordingly  not  only  granted  them 
full  freedom  to  teach  and  preach,  but  also  enjoined  upon  his 
younger  brother,  who,  in  the  sequel  of  a  sudden  rebellion,  had 
succeeded  to  the  lordship  of  Yamaguchi,  the  advisability  of 
extending  protection  to  Torres  and  Fernandex,  then  sojourning 
there.  After  some  four  months'  sUy  in  Bungo,  Xavier  set  sail 
for  Goa  in  February  ijji.  \  Death  overtook  him  in  the  last 
month  of  the  same  year. 

Xavier'*  departure  from  Japan  marked  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  epoch  of  Christian  propagandism.  Bis  sojourn  in 
Japan  extended  to  9;  months.  In  that  time  he  and  his 
coadjutors  won  about  7A0  converts.  In  Satsuma  inore  than  a 
year's  labour  produced  150  believers.  There  Xavier  had  the 
assistance  of  Anjiio  to  expound  his  doctrines.  No  language 
lends  Itself  with  greater  difficulty  than  Japanese  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  theological  questions.  The  terms  necessary  for  such 
a  purpose  are  not  current  among  laymen,  and  only  by  special 
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itudy,  which,  it  need  scarcely  fce  vid,  most  be  preluded  by 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  tongue  itself,  can  a  man 
hope  to  become  duly  equipped  for  the  task  of  exposition 
and  dissertation.  It  is  open  to  grave  doubt  whether  any 
foreigner  has  ever  attained  the  requisite  proficiency,  leaving 
Anjira  in  Kagoshima  to  care  for  the  converts  made  there, 
Xavier  pushed  on  to  Hirado,  where  he  baptized  a  hundred 
Japanese  in  a  few  days.  Now  we  have  it  on  the  authoritY  of 
Xavier  himielf  that  in  this  Hirado  campaign  "  none  of  us  knew 
Japanese."  How  then  did  they  proceed  ?  "  By  reciting  a  semi- 
Japanese  volume  "  (a  translation  made  by  Anjiro  of  a  trektlse 
from  Xavier's  pen)  "  and  by  delivering  sermons,  we  brought 
several  over  to  the  Christian  cult."  Sermons  preached  in  Por- 
tuguese or  Latin  to  a  Japanese  audience  on  the  island  of  Hirado 
in  the  year  1550  can  scarcely  have  attracted  intelligent  interest. 
On  his  first  visit  to  Yamaguchi,  Xavier's  means  of  access  to  the 
understanding  of  his  hearen  was  confined  t"  the  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  Japanese  which  Fetiuindea  had  been  able  to 
acquire  in  n  months,  a  period  of  study  which,  in  modem  times, 
with  all  the  aids  now  procurable,  would  not  suffice  to  carry  a 
student  beyond  the  margin  of  the  colloquial.  No  converts  were 
won.  The  people  of  yamaguchi  probably  admired  the  splendid 
faith  and  devotion  of  these  over-sea  philosophers,  but  as  for  their 
doctrine,  it  was  unintelligible.  In  Kioto  the  same  experience 
was  repeated,  with  an  addition  of  much  physical  hardship. 
But  when  the  Jesuits  returned  to  Yamaguchi  in  the  early 
autumn  of  1551,  they  baptized  joo  persons,  including  several 
members  of  the  militaty  class.  Still  Fernandez  with  his  broken 
Japanese  was  the  only  medium  for  communicating  the  profound 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  must  be  concluded  that  the 
teachings  of  the  missionaries  produced  much  less  effect  than 
the  attitude  of  the  local  chieftain. 

Only  two  missionaries,  Torres  and  Fernandez,  remained  in 
Japan  after  the  departure  of  Xavier,  but  they  were  soon  joined 
SKxmt  ^y  three  others.  These  newcomers  landed  at  Kago- 
Ptriotal  shima  and  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  official  veto 
ChritUam  against  the  adoption  of  Christianity,  the  feudal  chief 
^!!!!!Sl_  had  lost  nothing  of  his  desire  to  foster  foreign  trade. 
*"  '  Two  years  lath,  all  the  Jesuits  in  Japan  were 
assembled  in  Bungo.  Their  only  church  stood  there;  and  they 
had  also  built  two  hospitals.  Local  disturbances  had  compelled 
them  to  withdraw  from  Yamaguchi,  not,  however,  before  their 
violent  disputes  with  the  Buddhist  priests  in  that  town  had 
induced  the  feudatory  to  proscribe  the  foreign  religion,  as  had 
previously  been  done  in  Kagoshima.  Tram  Funai,  the  chief 
town  of  Bungo,  the  Jesuits  began  in  1^79  to  send  yearly  reports 
to  their  Generats  in  Rome.  These  reports,  known  as  the  ^4  ««ml 
Lettert,  comprise  some  of  the  most  valuable  information  available 
about  the  conditions  then  existing  in  Japan.  They  describe  a 
state  of  abject  poverty  among  the  lower  orders;  poverty  so  cruel 
that  the  destruction  of  children  by  their  famishing  parents 
was  an  everyday  occurrence,  and  in  some  instances  choice  had 
to  be  made  between  cannibalism  and  starvation.  Such  suffer- 
ing becomes  easily  intelligible  when  the  fact  is  recalled  tiiat 
Japan  had  been  racked  by  civil  war  during  more  than  300 
years,  each  feudal  chief  fighting  for  his  own  hand,  to  save 
or  to  extend  his  territorial  possessions.  From  these  Anmul 
Lttlers  it  b  possible  also  to  gather  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of 
the  course  of  events  during  the  years  immediately  subsequent 
to  Xavier's  departure.  There  was  no  break  in  the  continuity  of 
the  newly  inaugurated  foreign  trade.  Portuguese  ships  visited 
Hirado  as  well  as  Bungo,  and  in  those  days  their  masters  and 
crews  not  only  attended  scrupulously  to  their  religious  duties, 
but  also  showed  such  profound  respect  for  the  missionaries  that 
the  Japanese  received  constant  object  lessons  In  the  Influence 
wielded  over  the  traders  by  the  Jesuits.  Thirty  years  later, 
this  orderly  end  reverential  demeanour  was  exchanged  for  riotous 
excesses  such  as  had  already  made  the  Portuguese  sailor  a  by- 
word in  China.  But  in  the  early  days  of  intercourse  with  Japan 
the  crews  of  the  merchant  vessels  seem  to  have  preached  Chris- 
tianity by  thefar  exemplary  conduct.  Just  as  Xavier  had  been 
bdttccd  to  visit  Bungo  by  the  aaxkty  of  a  ship-captain  for 


Christian  mltaiitratiMu,  so  ih.issT  two  of  the  fathers  repaired 
to  Hitado  in  obedience  to  the  aohcitations  of  Portuguese  saUocs. 
Thera  the  fathers,  under  the  guidance  of  ViMa,  sent  brothers  la 
parade  the  streets  ringing  betls  and  chiunting  Utknies;  they 
organized  bands  of  boys  for  the  same  purpose;  they  caused  the 
tonveits,  and  'even  children,  to  flagellate  themsel^as  at  a  model 
of  Mount  Calvary,  and  they  worked  miracles,  healing  the  sick 
by  contact  with  scourges  or  with  a  booklet  in  which  Xavier  had 
written  litanies  and  prayers.  It  may  well  be  imagioed  that  such 
doings  attracted  surprised  attention  in  Japan.  They  were 
supplemented  by  even  more  striking  praaices.  For  a  suiv 
feudatory  of  the  Hirado  chief,  having  been  converted,  showed 
his  zeal  by  destroying  Buddhist  temples  and  throwing  down  the 
idols,  thus  inaugurating  a  campaign  of  violence  destined  to 
mark  the  progress  of  Christianity  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  its  history  in  Japan.  There  followed  the  overthrowing  of  a 
croas  in  the  Christian  cemetery,  the  burning  of  a  tempk  in  the 
town  of  Hirado,  and  a  street  riot,  the  sequel  being  that  the 
Jesuit  fathers  were  compelled  to  return  Once  more  to  Bungo. 
It  is  essential  to  follow  all  these  events,  for  not  otherwise  can  a 
clear  understanding  be  reached  as  to  the  aspects  under  which 
Christianity  presented  itself  originally  to  the  Japanese.  The 
Portuguese  traders,  reverent  as  was  their  demeanour  towards 
Christianity,  did  not  allow  their  commerce  to  .be  interrupted 
by  vicissitudes  of  propagandism.  They  still  repaired  to  Hirado', 
and  rumours  of  the  wealth-begetting  effects  of  their  presence 
having  reached  the  neighbouring  fief  of  Omura,  its  chief,  Sumi- 
tada,  made  overtures  to  the  Jesuits  in  Bungo,  offering  a  port 
free  from  all  dues  for  ten  years,  a  large  tract  of  land,  a  residence 
for  the  missionaries  and  other  privileges.  The  Jesuits  hastened 
to  take  advantage  of  this  proposal,  and  no  sooner  did  the  news 
reach  Hirado  than  the  feudatory  of  that  island  repented  of  having 
expelled  the  fathers  and  invited  them  to  return.  But  while  they 
hesitated,  a  Portuguese  vessel  arrived  at  Hirado,  and  the  feudal 
chief  declared  publicly  that  no  need  existed  to  conciliate  the 
missionaries,  since  trade  went  on  without  them.  When  this 
became  known  in  Bungo,  Torres  hastened  to  Hirado,  was  re-* 
ceived  with  extraordinary  honours  by  the  crew  of  the  vessel, 
and  at  his  instance  she  left  the  port,  her  master  declaring  that 
"  he  could  not  remain  in  a  country  where  they  mahreated  those 
who  professed  the  same  religion  as  himself."  Hirado  remained 
a  closed  port  for  some  years,  but  ultimately  the  advent  of  three 
merchantmen,  which  intimated  their  determination  not  to  pni 
in  unless  the  anti-Christian  ban  was  removed,  induced  thcfeiKlal 
chief  to  receive  the  Jesuits  once  mote.  This  incident  was 
paralleled  a  few  years  later  in  the  island  of  Amakusa,  where  a 
petty  feudatory,  in  order  to  attract  foreign  trade,  as  the  mission- 
aries themselves  frankly  explain,  embraced  Christianity  and 
ordered  all  his  vassals  to  follow  his  example;  but  when  no  Portu* 
guese  ship  appeared,  he  apostatized,  required  his  subjects  to 
revert  to  Buddhism  and  made  the  missionaries  withdraw.  In 
fact,  the  competition  for  the  patronage  of  Portuguese  tradeis 
was  so  keen  that  the  Hiradofevdatory  attempted  tobumseveral 
of  their  vessels  because  they  frequented  the  territorial  watets 
of  his  neighbour  and  rival,  Sumitada.  The  latter  became 
a  most  stalwart  Christian  when  his  wish  was  gratified.  He  set 
himself  to  eradicate  idolatry  throughout  his  fief  with  the  strong 
arm,  and  his  fierce  intolerance  provoked  results  which  ended  in  . 
the  destruction  of  the  Christian  town  at  the  newly  opeaed  free 
port.  Sumitada,  however,  ijuickly  ftaasettsd  Us  aulhoiiiy. 
and  five  years  later  (1567),  be  took  a  step  which  had  far-ieaching 
consequences,  namely,  the  building  of  a  church  at  Nagasaki,  in 
order  that  Portuguese  commerce  might  have  a  centre  and  the 
Christians  an  assured  asylum.  Nagasaki  waa  then  a  little 
fishing  village.  In  five  years  it  grew  to  be  a  town  of  thirty 
thousand  Inhabitants,  and  Sumitsida  became  one  of  the  richest 
of  the  KiOshiu  feudatories.  When  in  1573  successful  conflicts 
with  the  neighbouring  fiefs  brought  him  an  access  of  territory, 
he  declared  that  he  owed  these  victories  to  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  God,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  publicly  proclaimed 
banishment  for  all  who  would  not  accept  the  foreign  faith. 
There  were  then  no  Jesuits  by  bis  side,  but  immediately  two 
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bultacd  to  join  Urn,  and  "  thcw,  aenmpuded  kr  •  (trong 
piaid,  but  yet  not  without  danger  oi  their  live*,  went  round 
cusing  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles.with  their  idob.  to  be  thrown 
10  the  ground,  while  three  Japanese  Christians  went  preaching 
the  law  of  God  everywhere.  Three  of  us  who  were  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms  aJl  withdrew  therefrom  to  work  in  this  abun- 
dant harvest,  and  in  the  space  of  seven  months  twenty  thousand 
perxins  were  baptixed,  including  the  bonus  of  about  sixty 
monasteries,  except  a  few  who  quitted  the  State."  In  Bungo, 
however,  where  the  Jesuits  were  originally  so  well  received, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Christian  piopagandism  would  not 
have  ended  in  failure  but  for  an  eveni  which  occurred  in  1576, 
Bsniely,  the  conveitian  of  the  chieftain's  son,  a  youth  of  some 
16  ^eais.  Two  years  later  Otomo  himself  cane  over  to  the 
Chnstian  laith.  He  rendered  inestimable  aid,  not  merely 
within  bis  own  fief,  but  also  by  the  influence  he  exeicised  on 
others.  His  intervention,  supported  by  recouise  to  arms, 
obtained  for  the  Jesuits  a  footing  on  the  island  of  Amakusa, 
where  one  of  tlie  feudatories  gave  his  vassals,  the  choice  of  con- 
vetsion  or  exile,  and  announced  to  the  Buddhist  priests  that 
unless  they  accepted  Christianity  their  property  would  be 
confiscated  and  they  themselves  banished.  Nearly  the  whole 
population  of  the  fief  did  violence  to  their  conscience  for  the 
sake  of  their  homes.  Christianity  was  then  becoming  estab- 
lished in  KiOshiQ  by  methods  similar  to  those  of  Islam  and  the 
inquisition.  Another  notable  illustration  is  fumished^by  the 
slaty  of  the  Arima  fief,  adjoining  that  ot  Suroitada  (Omura), 
•here  such  resolute  means  had  been  adopted  to  force  Christianity 
upon  the  vassals.  Moreover,  the  heads  of  the  two  fiefs  were 
brotbeis.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  Sumitada's  very  dramatic 
conversion,  the  Jesuits  were  invited  to  Arima  and  encouraged 
to  form  settlements  at  the  ports  of  Kuchinotsu  and  Shimabara, 
which  thenceforth  began  to  be  frequented  by  Portuguese  mer- 
chantmen. The  fief  naturally  became  involved  in  the  turmoil 
resulting  from  Sumitada's  iconoclastic  methods  of  propagandism; 
but,  in  1576,  the  then  ruling  feudatory,  influenced  largely  by  the 
object  lesson  of  Sumitada's  prosperity  and  puissance,  which 
that  chieftain  openly  ascribed  to  the  tutelary  aid  of  the  Christian 
deity,  accepted  baptism  and  became  the  "  Prince  Andrew  "  of 
missionary  records.  It  is  written  in  those  records  that "  the  first 
thing  Prince  Andrew  did  after  his  baptism  was  to  convert  the 
chief  temple  of  his  capital  into  a  church,  its  revenues  being 
assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  buildii^  and  the  support  of 
the  missionaries.  He  then  took  measures  to  have  the  same  thing 
done  in  the  other  towns  of  his  fief,  and  he  seconded  the  preachers 
of  the  gospel  so  well  in  everything  else  that  he  could  flatter 
himself  that  be  soon  would  not  have  one  single  idolater  in  his 
states."  Thus  in  the  two  yean  that  separated  bis  baptism 
from  his  death,  twenty  thousand  converts  were  won  in  Arima. 
But  his  successor  was  an  enemy  of  the  alien  creed.  He  ordered 
the  Jesuits  to  quit  his  dominions,  required  the  converts  to  return 
to  their  ancestral  faith,  an()  caused  "  the  holy  places  to  be 
destroyed  and  the  crosses  to  be  thrown  down."  Nearly  one-half 
of  the  converts  apostatized  under  this  pressure,  but  others  had 
recourse  to  a  device  of  proved  potency.  They  threatened  to 
leave  Kuchinotsu  m  piatse,  and  as  that  would  have  involved 
the  loss  of  foreign  trade,  the  hostile  edict  was  materially  modified. 
To  this  same  weapon  the  Christians  owed  a  still  more  signal 
viaory.  For  just  at  that  time  the  great  ship  from  Macao,  now 
an  annual  visitor,  arrived  in  Japanese  waters  carrying  the 
visitor-general.  Valegnani.  She  put  into  Kuchinotsu,  and  her 
presence,  with  its  suggested  eventualities,  gave  such  satisfaction 
that  the  feudatory  ofTcred  to  accept  baptism  and  to  sanction 
its  acceptance  by  his  vassals.  This  did  not  satisfy  Valegnani, 
a  man  of  profound  political  sagacity.  He  saw  that  the  fief  was 
menaced  by  serious  dangers  at  the  hands  of  its  neighbours,  and 
seizing  the  psychological  moment  of  its  extreme  peril,  he  used 
the  secular  ana  io  adroitly  that  the  fief's  chana  of  survival 
seemed  to  be  limited  to  the  unreserved  adoption  Of  Christianity. 
Thus,  Tn  1580,  the  chieftain  and  his  wife  were  baptized; "  all  the 
city  was  made  Christian;  they  burned  their  idols  and  destroyed 
40  temples,  rcictving  some  materials  to  buiU  churahet." 
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Chn'sthn  prapiguidlui  had  sow  nade  fubstmtial  pngnsi. 
The  Anuuai  Ltlltr  of  ijSi  recorded  that  at  the  close  of  1581, 
thirty-two  years  after  tbe  landing  of  Xavier  in  Japan,  there  were 
aboDt  150,000  convots,  of  whom  lome  125,000  were  m  Kioshia 
and  the  remainder  in  Yamaguchi,  Kioto  and  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  the  hitter  city.  The  Jesuits  in  the  empire  then  numbered  75, 
but  down  to  the  year  1563  there  had  never  been  more  than  9, 
and  down  to  1 577,  not  more  than  18.  Tbe  harvest  was  certainly 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sowers.  But  it  was  a  har- 
vest mainly  of  artificial  growth;  forced  by  the  despotic  iniisteiKe 
of  feudal  chiefs  who  possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
their  vassals,  and  were  influenced  by  a  desire  to  attract  foreign 
trade.  To  the  Buddhist  priests  this  movement  of  Christian 
propagandism  had  brought  an  experience  hitherto  unknown  to 
them,  persecution  on  account  of  creed.  They  had  suffered  for 
interfering  in  poUtics,  but  the  fierce  cruelty  of  the  Christian 
fanatic  now  beiame  known  for  the  first  time  to  men  themselves 
coasptcaous  for  tolerance  of  heresy  and  receptivity  of  instrac- 
tion.  They  had  had  no  previous  experience  of  humanity 
in  the  garb  of  an  Otomo  of  Bungo,  who,  in  the  word*  of  CnKet, 
"  went  ta  the  chase  of  the  bonzes  as  to  that  of  wild  beasts,  and 
made  it  his  singular  pleasure  ta  exterminate  them  from  Us 
states." 

In  1581  the  fast  Japanese  envoys  sailed  from  Nagasaki  for 
Europe.  The  embassy  consisted  of  four  youths,  the  oldest  not 
more  than  16,  representing  .the  fiefs  of  Arima,  Omutm  /s/f^ 
and  Bungo.  They  visited  Lisbon,  Madrid  and  Rome,  i^imhi 
and  in  all  these  cities  they  were  received  with  Brnktuy 
displays  of  magnificence  -such  as  16th  century  ''^"^f- 
Europe  delighted  to  make.  That,  indeed,  had  been  the  motive 
of  Valegnani  in  organizing  the  mission:  be  desired  to  let  the 
Japanese  see  with  their  own  eyes  bow  great  w«n  the  riches  and 
might  of  Western  states. 

In  the  above  statistics  of  converts  at  the  dose  of  1581  mention 
is  made  of  Christians  in  Kisto,  thongh  we  have  already  seen  that 
the  visit  by  Xavier  and  Fernandez  to  that  city  was  tuua4 
wholly  barren  of  results.  A  second  visit,  however,  Mk««r 
made  by  Vilehi  in  1559,  proved  more  succeisful.  *•■*• 
He  carried  letters  of  reoonunendatiOD  from  the  """■■ 
Bungo  chieftain,  and  tbe  proximate  cauae  of  his  journey  was  an 
invitation  frwn  a  Buddhist  priest  in  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  Hiei-zao,  who  sought  information  about  Christianity.  This 
was  before  tbe  razing  of  temple*  and  the  overthrow  of  idols  had 
commenced  in  KiOshiO.  On  arrival  at  Hiei-zan,  Vilela  found 
that  the  Buddhist  prior  who  had  invited  him  was  dead  and  that 
oidy  a  portion  of  the  old  man's  authority  had  descended  to  his 
successor.  Nevertheless  tbe  Jesuit  obtained  an  opportunity  to 
expound  hi*  doctiincs  to  a  party  of  bonzes  at  tbe  monastery. 
Subsequently,  through  the  good  offices  of  B  priest,  desg;ibed  as 
"  one  of  the  most  respected  nen  in  the  city,"  aitd  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Bimgo  feudatory'*  letter,  Vilela  enjoyed  the  rare 
honour  of  being  received  by  tbe  sbOgun  in  Kioto,  who  treated 
him  with  all  considttation  and  snigacd  a  bouse  for  bis  residence. 
It  may  be  hnagined  that,  owing  such  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Buddhist  priests,  Vilela  would  have  behaved  towards  them  and 
their  creed  with  courtesy.  But  the  Jesuit  fathers  were  proof 
against  all  inSuences  calculated  to  impair  their  stern  sense  of 
duty.  Speaking  through  the  mouth  of  a  Japanese  convert, 
Vilela  attacked  tbe  bodzes  in  unmeasured  terms  and  denounced 
their  faith.  Soon  Ibe  botues,  on  their  side,  were  seeking  the 
destmctwn  of  these  uncompromising  aasailaou  with  insistence 
inferior  only  to  that  which  the  Jesuit*  themselves  would  have 
shown  in  similar  circurostaaces.  Against  these  perils  Vilela 
was  protected  by  the  goodwill  of  the  sbtgun,  who  had  already 
issued  a  decree  threatening  with  death  any  one  who  injured  the 
missioniiries  or  obstructed  their  work.  In  spite  of  all  difficulties 
and  dangers  these  wonderful  missionaries,  whose  courage,  zeal 
and  devotion  «re  beyond  all  eulogy,  toiled  on  resolutely  and  even 
recklessly,  and  such  success  attended  their  efforts  that  by  j  564 
many  converts  bad  been  won  and  churches  had  been  established 
in  five  walled  town*  within  a  distance  of  so  miles  from  KiOto. 
Amoag  the  oMvettt  wtie  two  Buddhist  priests,  notoriously 
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hostile  tt  the  outlet,  who  had  been  nominaled  u  official 
commissionen  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  doctiihe  of 
Clmstianity.  The  &rst  conversion  e*  masie  was  due  to  pressure 
from  above.  A  petty  feudatory,  Takayama,  whose  fidf  lay  at 
Takatsuki  in  the  neifhbourbood  of  the  capital,  challenged  Vilela 
to  4  public  centroveny,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Japanese 
jKkDDwIedged  himself  vanquished,  embraced  Christianity  and 
invited  his  vassals  as  well  as  his  family  to  follow  his  example. 
This  man's  son — Takayama  YOsho— proved  one  of  the  stanch- 
est  supporters  of  Christianity  in  all  Japan,  and  has  been  immor- 
talized by  the  Jesuits  under  the  name  of  Don  Justo  Ucondono. 
Incidentally  this  event  furnishes  an  index  to  the  character 
of  the  Japanese  samurai:  he  accepted  the  consequences  of 
defeat  a*  frankly  as  he  dared  it.  In  the  same  year  (rs64)  the 
feudatory  of  Sawa,  a  brother  of  Takayama,  bccune  a  Christian 
and  imposed  the  faith  on  all  hia  vassals,  just  as  Sumitada  and 
other  feudal  chiefs  had  done  in  Kiflahia.  But  the  Kieto  record 
differs  from  that  of  Kitlshia  in  one  important  rsspect — the  former 
is  free  from  any  intrusion  of  commercial  motives. 

Kioto  was  at  that  time  the  scene  of  sanguinary  tumults,  which 
culminated  in  the  murder  of  the  shAgun  (1565),  and  led  to 
r'llimii  the  issue  of  a  decree  by  the  emperor  proscribing 
<■'<*>  Christianity.  In  Japanese  medieval  history  this 
******  is  one  of  the  only  two  inslanfrs  of  Imperial  inter- 
ference with  Christian  propagandism.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
edict  was  obtained  at  theinstanceofoneof  the  shOgun 's  assassins 
and  certain  Buddhist  priests.  The  Jesuits — their  number  had 
been  increased  to  three — were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Sakai, 
now  little  more  than  a  suburb  of  Osaka,  but  at  that  time  a  great 
and  wealthy  mart,  and  the  only  town  in  Japan  which  did  not 
acknowledge  the  sway  of  any  feudal  chief.  Three  years  later 
4hey  were  summoned  thence  to  be  presented  to  Oda  Nobuiuga, 
one  of  the  greatest  captains  Japan  has  ever  produced.  In  the 
very  year  of  Xavier's  landing  at  Kagoshima,  Nobunaga  had 
succeeded  to  his  father's  fief,  a  comparatively  petty  estate  in 
the  province  of  Owarl  In  1568  he  was  seated  in  KJSto;  a 
maker  of  shOguns  and  acknowledged  ruler  of  30  among  the 
66  provinces  of  Japan.  Had  Nobunaga,  wielding  such  immense 
power,  adapted  a  hostile  attitude  towaixls  Christianity,  the  fires 
lit  by  the  Jesoits  in  Japan  must  soon  have  been  extinguished. 
NobuiMga,  however,  to  great  breadth  and  liberality  of  view 
added  strong  animosity  towards  Buddhist  priests.  Many  of  the 
great  monasteric*  had  become  armed  camps,  their  iiunates 
(killed  equally  in  field-attacks  and  in  the  defence  of  ramparts. 
One  sect  (the  Nichiren),  which  was  specially  affected  by  the 
samurai,  had  lent  powerful  aid  to  the  murderers  of  the  shfigun 
three  years  before  Nobunaga's  victories  carried  him  to  Kioto, 
and  the  armed  monaucrics  constituted  imferia  in  imperia  which 
assorted  iff  with  his  ambition  of  complete  supremacy.  He 
therefore  welcomed  Christianity  for  the  sake  of  iu  opposition 
to  Buddhism,  and  when  Takayama  conducted  Froez  from  Sakai 
to  Nobunaga's  presence,  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Jesuit 
was  of  the  most  cotxlia]  character.  Throughout  the  fourteen 
years  of  life  that  remained  to  him,  Nobunaga  continued  to  be 
the  constant  friend  of  the  missionaries  in  particular  and  of 
foreignen  visiting  Japan  in  general.  He  stood  berlween  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Throne  when,  in  reply  to  an  appeal  from  the 
Buddhist  priests,  the  emperor,  for  the  second  time,  issued  an 
anti-Chrbtian  decree  (1568) ;  he  granted  a  site  for  a  church  and 
rendence  at  Azochi  on  Lake  Biwa,  where  his  new  fortress  stood; 
he  addressed  to  various  powerful  feudatories  letters  signifying 
a  desire  for  the  spread  of  Christianity;  he  frequently  made 
handsome  presents  to  the  fathers,  and  whenever  they  visited 
him  he  showed  a  degree  of  accessibility  and  graciousncss  very 
foreign  to  his  tisually  haughty  and  imperious  demeanour.  The 
Jesuits  themselves  said  of  him:  "  This  man  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  by  God  to  open  and  prepare  the  way  for  our  faith." 
Nevertheless  they  do  not  appear  to  have  entertained  much  hope 
at  any  time  of  converting  Nobunaga.  "^ey  must  have  under- 
stood that  their  doctrines  had  not  made  any  profound  impression 
on  a  man  who  could  treat  them  as  this  potentate  did  In  1579, 
•hen  he  plainly  showed  that  political  exigcndea  might  at  any 


moment  induce  hira  to  saeriSee  them.'  His  hst  act,  too,  proved 
that  sacrilege  was  of  no  account  in  his  eyes,  for  he  took  steps  to 
have  himself  apotheosized  at  Azuchi  with  the  utmost  pomp  and 
dtcumstance.  Still  nothing  can  obscure  the  benefits  he  he^Kd 
upon  the  propagandists  of  Christianity. 

The  terrible  tumult  of  domestic  war  through  which  Japan 
passed  in  the  15th  and  t6th  centuries  brot^t  to  her  ser- 
vice three  of  the  greatest  men  ever  produced  iamtiytMti 
Occident  or  Orient.  Ihey  were  Oda  Nobunaga,  «»*'*» 
Toyotomi  HldeyosM  and  Tokugawa  lyeyasu.  ****** 
Hideyoshi,  as  Nobunaga's  lieutetunt,  contributed  largely  to  the 
building  of  the  latter's  fortunes,  and,  succeeding  him  in  I58>, 
brought  the  whole  66  provinces  of  the  empire  under  his 
own  adiu'nistrative  sway.  For  the  Jesuits  now  the  absorbing 
question  was,  what  attitude  Hideyoshi  would  assume  towards 
their  propagandism.  His  power  was  virtually  limitless.  With 
a  word  he  could  have  overthrown  the  whole  edifice  created  by 
them  at  the  cost  of  so  much  splendid  effort  and  noble  devotion. 
They  were  very  quickly  reassured.  In  this  matter  Hideyoshi 
walked  in  Nobunaga's  footsteps,  He  not  only  accorded  a 
friendly  audience  to  Father  Organtino,  who  waited  on  him  as 
representative  of  the  Jesuits,  but  also  he  went  in  person  to  assign 
to  the  company  a  site  for  a  chtrrch  and  a  residence  in  Osaka, 
where  there  was  presently  to  rise  the  most  massive  fortress 
ever  built  in  the  East.  At  that  time  many  Christian  converts 
were  serving  in  high  positions,  and  in  1584  the  Jesuits  placed  it 
on  record  that "  Hideyoshi  was  not  only  not  opposed  to  the  thinp 
of  God,  but  he  even  showed  that  he  made  much  account  of  them 
and  preferred  them  to  all  the  sects  of  the  bonzes.  ...  He  is 
entrusting  to  Christians  his  treasures,  his  secrets  and  his  for- 
tresses of  most  importance,  and  shows  himself  well  pleased  that 
the  sons  of  the  great  lords  about  him  should  adopt  our  customs 
and  our  law."  Two  years  Uter  In  Osaka  he  received  with  every 
mark  of  cordiality  and  favour  a  Jesuit  mission  which  had  come 
from  Nagasaki  seeking  audience,  and  on  that  occasion  his 
visitor  recorded  that  he  spoke  of  an  intention  of  christianizing 
one  half  of  Japan.  Nor  did  Hideyoshi  confine  himself  to  words. 
He  actually  signed  a  patent  licensing  the  missionaries  to  preach 
throu(^>out  aU  Japan,  and  exempting  not  only  their  houses  and 
churches  from  the  billeting  of  soldiers  but  also  the  priests  them- 
selves from  local  burdens.  This  was  in  1586,  on  the  eve  of 
Hideyoshi's  greatest  military  enterprise,  the  invasion  of  KiOshiS 
and  its  complete  reduction.  He  carried  that  difficult  campaign 
to  completion  by  the  middle  of  rsS;,  and  throughout  its  course 
he  maintained  a  uniformly  friendly  demeanour  towards  the 
Jesuits.  But  suddenly,  when  on  the  return  journey  he  reached 
Hakata  In  the  north  of  the  island,  his  policy  underwent  a  radical 
metamorphosis.  Five  questions  wen  by  his  order  propounded 
to  the  vice-provindal  of  the  Jesuits:  "  Why  and  by  what  autho- 
rity he  and  his  fellow-propagandists  had  constrained  Japanese 
subjects  to  become  Christians?  Why  they  had  induced  their 
disciples  and  their  sectaries  to  overthrow  temples?  Why 
they  persecuted  the  bonzes?  Why  they  and  other  Portuguese 
ate  animals  useful  to  men,  such  as  oxen  and  cows?  Why  the 
vice-provincial  allowed  merchants  of  his  nation  to  buy  Japanese 
to  nuke  sUves  of  them  in  the  Indies?"  To  thoe  queries 
Coelho,  the  vice-provincial,  made  answer  that  the  missiooaries 
had  never  themselves  resorted,  or  incited,  to  violence  in  their 
propagandism  or  persecuted  bonzes;  that  if  their  eating  of  beei 
were  considered  inadvisable,  they  would  give  Up  the  practice; 
and  that  they  were  powerless  to  prevent  or  restrain  the  outrages 
perpetrated  by  their  countrymen^  Hideyoshi  read  the  vice- 
provindal's  reply  and,  without  comment,  sent  him  word  to 
retire  to  Hirado,  assemble  all  his  foQowen  there,  and  qm't  the 
cotmtty  witMn  six  months.  Oa  the  next  day  (July  ij,  158;) 
the  following  edict  was  published: — 

'The  problem  was  to  induce  the  eo-operatioa  tl  a  fendston 
whose  castle  served  for  frontier  guard  to  the  fiel  of  a  powerful  cliief, 
his  suiefain.  The  feudatory  was  a  Christian.  Nobunsga  seiied 
the  Jesuits  In  Kioto,  and  threatened  to  suppress  their  leligiaa 
altogether  unless  they  persuaded  the  feudatory  to  abaodoa  the 
cause  ol  Usausciain. 
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"  Having  learned  from  our  faithful  councUIon  that  foreitn  priats 
have  come  intg  our  estates,  where  they  preach  a  law  contrary  to 
that  of  Japan,  and  that  they  even  had  the  audacity  to  destroy 
temples  dedicated  to  our  Kami  and  Hotoke;  alihoush  the  outrage 
menu  the  most  extreme  panishment,  wishing  nevertheless  to  sho* 
them  mercy,  «c  order  tncm  under  pain  oT  death  to  quit  Japan 
within  twenty  days.  During  that  space  no  harm  or  hurt  will  be 
done  to  them.  But  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  we  order  that 
if  any  of  them  be  found  in  our  state*,  they  should  be  BeiMd  and 
punished  as  the  greatest  criminals.  As  for  the  Portuguese  mer- 
chants, wc  permit  them  to  enter  our  ports,  there  to  continue  their 
accustomed  trade,  and  to  remain  In  our  states  provided  our  affain 
need  this.  But  we  forbid  them  to  bring  any  foreign  priests  into  the 
country,  under  the  penahy  of  the  oonfiscatioa  of  their  ships  and 
goods.'' 

How  ut  we  to  account  tor  thb  apparently  ra|^  change  of 
mood  on  the  part  oi  HideyoaU?  Some  historians  inaist  that 
Inm  the  veiy  ootset  he  conceived  the  leiolve  of  suppressing 
Cliristiamty  and  expelling  its  propagandists,  but  that  he  con- 
cealed his  design  pending  the  subjugation  of  KiOshifl,  lest,  by 
premature  action,  he  might  weaken  his  hand  for  that  enterprise. 
This  hypothesis  rests  mainly  on  conjecture.  Its  forroulators 
found  it  easier  to  believe  in  a  hidden  purpose  than  to  attribute  to 
a  statesman  so  shrewd  and  far-seeing  a  sudden  change  of  mind. 
A  more  reasonable  theory  is  that,  shortly  before  leaving  Osaka 
lor  KiOshiO,  Hideyoshi  began  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the 
(spedicncy  of  tolerating  Christian  propagandism,  and  that  his 
doubts  were  signally  strengthened  by  direct  observation  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  KlflshiO.  While  still  in  Osaka,  he  one  day 
tcmarked  publicly  that  "  he  feared  much  that  all  the  virtue  of 
the  European  priests  served  only  to  conceal  pernicious  designs 
against  the  empire."  There  bad  been  no  demolishing  of  temples 
or  overthrowing  of  images  at  Christian  instance  in  the  metro- 
politan provinces.  In  KiOshiO,  however,  very  different  condi- 
tions prevailed.  There  Christianity  may  be  said  to  have  been 
preached  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Tdaples  and  images  had 
been  destroyed  wholesale;  vassals  in  thousands  had  been  com- 
pelled to  embrace  the  foreign  faith;  and  the  missionaries  them- 
selves had  come  to  be  treated  as  demi-gods  whose  nod  was 
worth  conciliating  at  any  cost  of  self-abasement.  Brought  into 
direct  contact  with  these  evidences  of  the  growth  of  a  new  power, 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  Hideyashi  may  well  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  a  choice  had  to  be  finally  made  between  his 
own  supremacy  and  that  of  the  alien  creed,  if  not  between  the 
independence  of  Japan  and  the  yoke  of  the  great  Christian 
states  of  Europe. 

Hideyoshi  gauged  the  character  of  the  medieval  Christiana 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  know  that  for  the  sake  of  their 
St^meiot  faith  .  they  would  at  any  time  defy  the  laws  of 
amCdki  the  island.  His  estimate  received  immediate  veri- 
•"•'**-  iication,  for  when  the  Jesuits,  numbering  lao, 
*'"'  assembled  at    Hirado  and  received   his  order  to 

embark  at  once  they  decided  that  only  those  should  sail  whose 
services  were  Ticeded  in  China.  The  others  remained  and 
went  about  their  duties  as  usual,  under  the  protection 
of  the  converted  feudatories.  Hideyoshi,  however,  saw 
reason  to  wink  at  this  disregard  of  his  authority.  At  first 
he  showed  uncompromising  resolution.  All  the  churches  in 
Kisto,  Osaka  and  &dtai  were  demolished,  while  troops  were  sent 
10  raze  the  Christian  places  of  worship  in  KiOshia  and  seize  the 
port  of  Nagasaki.  These  troops  were  munificently  dissuaded 
from  their  purpose  by  the  Christian  feudatories.  But  Hide- 
yoshi did  not  protest,  and  in  isSS  he  allowed  himself  to  be  con- 
vinced by  a  Portuguese  envoy  that  in  the  absence  of  missionaries 
foreign  trade  must  cease,  since  without  the  intervention  of  the 
fathers  peace  and  good  order  could  not  be  maintained  among  the 
merchants.  Rather  than  suffer  the  trade  to  be  interrupted 
Hideyoshi  agreed  to  the  coming  of  priests,  and  thenceforth, 
during  some  years,  Christianity  not  only  continued  to  floutisk 
and  grow  in  KiOshiO  but  also  found  a  favourable  field  of  opera- 
tions in  Kioto  itself.  Care  was  taken  that  Hideyoshi's  attention 
diould  not  be  attracted  by  any  salient  evidences  of  what  he  bad 
called  a  "  diabolical  religion,"  and  thus  for  a  time  all  went  well. 
There  is  evidence  that ,  like  the  feudal  chief  s  i  n  KiOshiO,  Hideyashi 
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set  great  store  by  foreign  trade  and  would  even  have  sacri- 
ficed to  iu  maintetuince  and  expansion  something  of  the  aversion 
he  had  conceived  for  Christianity.  He  did  indeed  make  one 
very  large  concession.  For  on  being  assured  that  Portuguese 
traders  could  not  frequent  Japan  unless  they  found  Christian 
priests  there  to  minister  to  them,  he  consented  to  sanction  the 
presence  <rf  a  limited  number  of  Jesuit*.  The  statistics  of  1 595 
show  how  Christianity  fared  under  even  this  partial  tolerance, 
lor  there  wete  then  ij;  Jesuits  in  Japan  with  300,000  converts, 
among  whom  were  17  feudal  chiefs,  to  say  nothing  of  many  men 
of  lesser  though  still  considerable  note,  and  even  not  a  few 
bonzes. 

For  ten  years  after  his  unlooked-for  order  of  expulsion,  Hide- 
yoshi preserved  a  tolerant  mien.  But  in  1597  his  forbearance 
gave  place  to  a  mood  of  uncompromising  <everity.  ^n^  ^^ 
The  reasons  of  this  second  change  are  very  clear,  ptmmi 
though  diverse  accounts  have  been  transmitted.  ■<w'"* 
Up  to  1593  the  Portuguese  had  possessed  a  monopoly  SriSJLu. 
of  religious  propagandism  and  over-sea  commerce  in  ~* 

Japan.  The  privilege  was  secured  to  them  by  agreement 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  and  by  k  papal  bull.  But 
the  Spaniards  in  Manila  had  long  looked  with  somewhat 
jealous  eyes  on  this  Jesuit  reservation,  and  when  news  of 
the  disaster  of  1587  reached  the  Philippines,  the  Dominicans 
and  Ftanciscans  residing  there  were  fired  with  seal  to  enter 
an  arena  where  the  crown  of  martyrdom  seemed  to  be 
the  least  reward  within  reach.  The  papal  bull,  however, 
demanded  obedieiice,  and  to  overcome  that  difficulty  a  ruse  was 
necessaty:  the  governor  of  Manila  agreed  to  send  a  party  of 
Franciscans  as  ambassadors  to  Hideyashi.  In  that  guise  the 
friars,  being  neither  traders  nor  propagandists,  considered  that 
they  did  not  violate  either  the  treaty  or  the  bull.  It  was  a 
technical  subterfuge  very  unworthy  of  the  object  contemplated, 
and  the  friars  supplemented  it  by  swearing  to  Hideyoshi  that 
the  Philippines  would  submit  to  his  sway.  Thus  they  obtained 
permission  to  visit  Kioto,  Osaka  end  Fushimi,  but  with  the 
explicit  proviso  that  they  must  not  preach.  Very  soon  they 
had  built  a  church  in  KiSto,  consecrated  it  with  the  utmost 
pomp,  and  were  preaching  sermons  and  chauntfng  litanies  there 
in  flagrant  defiance  of  Hideyoshi's  veto.  Presently  their  namber 
received  an  access  of  three  friars  who  came  bearing  gifts  from 
the  governor  at  Manila,  and  now  they  not  only  established  a 
convent  in  Osaka,  but  also  sei«d  a  Jesuit  church  in  Nagasaki 
and  converted  tbe.drcumspect  worship  hitherto  conducted 
there  by  the  fathers  into  services  of  the  most  public  character. 
OBicially  checked  in  Nagasaki,  they  charged  the  Jesuits  in  KiSto 
with  having  intrigued  to  impede  thetn,  and  they  further  vaunted 
the  courageous  openness  of  their  own  ministrations  as  compared 
with  the  clandestine  timidity  of  the  methods  which  wise  pru- 
dence had  induced  the  Jesuits  to  adopt.  Retribution  would 
have  followed  qtiicUy  had  not  Hideyoshi's  attehtion  been 
engrossed  by  an  attempt  to  invade  China  through  Korea.  At 
this  stage,  however,  a  memorable  Incident  occurred.  Driven 
out  of  her  course  by  a  storm,  a  great  and  richly  laden  Spanish 
galleon,  tmund  for  Acapuico  from  Manila,  drifted  to  the  coast 
of  Tosa  province,  and  running — or  biing  purposely  run — on  a 
sand-bank  as  she  was  being  towed  into  port  by  Japanese  boats, 
broke  her  back.  She  carried  goods  to  the  value  of  some  600,000 
crowns,  and  certain  officials  urged  Hideyoshi  to  confiscate  her 
as  derelict,  conveying  to  him  at  the  same  time  a  detailed  account 
of  the  doings  of  the  Franciscans  and  their  open  flouting  of  his 
orders.  Hideyoshi,  much  incensed,  commanded  the  arrest  of 
the  Franciscans  and  despatched  oflicen  to  Tosa  to  confiscate 
the  "  San  Fetipe."  The  pilot  of  the  galleon  sought  to  intimidate 
these  oflicera  by  showing  them  on  a  map  of  the  world  the  vast 
extent  of  Spain's  dondnlons,  and  being  asked  how  one  country 
had  acquired  such  extended  sway,  replied r  "Our  kings  begin 
by  sending  into  the  countries  they  wish  to  conquer  missionaries 
who  induce  the  people  to  embrace  our  religion,  and  when  they 
have  made  considerable  progress,  troops  are  sent  who  combine 
with  the  new  Christians,  and  then  onr  kinp  have  not  much 
trouble  in  accomplishing  the  rest." 
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On  Jeatning  of  this  ipeedi  HldeyoiU  vat  ovcreome  vitk  Cuiy . 
He  condempcd  the  Fnnciicuu  to  have  their  nosea  and  can 
n>i%af  cut  off,  to  be  promenaded  through  KiBto,  Osalia 
euariiu'a/and  Sakai,  and  to  be  cnidfied  at  Nagaaaki.  "  I 
ctrtuumt.  ^yf  otdeied  these  foieigiien  to  be  treated  tbusj 
because  they  have  come  from  the  PhiUppines  to  Jap*n,  calling 
themselves  ambassadon,  although  they  were  not  so;  because 
they  have  remained  heiv  far  too  long  vithout  my  pennisiion; 
because,  in  defiance  of  my  prohibition,  they  have  built  churches, 
preached  their  religion  and  caused  disoidets."  Tweoty-siz 
suffered  under  this  sentence—six  Franciscans,  three  Japanese 
Jesuits  and  seventeen  native  Christians,  chiefly  domestic  ser- 
vants of  the  Franciscans.'  They  met  their  fate  with  noble 
fortitude.  Hideyoshi  further  issued  a  special  injunction  against 
the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  a  feudal  chief,  and  toolt  steps  to 
give  practical  effect  to  his  expulsion  edict  of  IJ87.  The  governor 
of  Nagasaki  received  instructions  to  send  awey  all  the  Jesuits, 
permitting  only  two  or  three  to  remain  for. the  service  of  the 
Portuguese  merchants.  But  the  Jesuits  were  not  the  lund  of 
men  who,  to  escape  pcrsooal  peril,  turn  their  bacit  upon  an 
unaccomplished  woric  of  grace.  There  were  1 25  of  them  in  Japan 
at  that  time.  In  October  1597  a  junk  sailed  out  of  Nagasaki 
harlwur,  her  dcclis  crowded  with  seeming  Jesuits.  In  reality 
she  carried  11  of  the  company,  the  apparent  Jesuits  being  dis- 
guised sailors..  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  tliat  such  a  manoeuvre 
could  be  hidden  from  the  local  authorilics.  They  winked  at  it, 
until  rumour  became  insistent  that  Hideyoshi  was  about  to  visit 
KiOshia  in  person,  and  all  Japanese  in  administrative  posts 
knew  how  Hideyoshi  visited  disobedience  and  how  hopeless  was 
any  attempt  to  deceive  him.  Therefore,  early  in  1598,  really 
drastic  steps  were  taken.  Churches  to  tlie  number  of  137  were 
demolished  in  Kitlshia,  seminaries  and  residences  fell,  and  the 
governor  of  Nagasaki  assembled  there  all  the  fatbcis  of  the 
company  for  deportation  to  Macao  by  the  great  ship  in  the 
foliowing  year.  Sut  while  they  waited,  Hideyoshi  died.  It  is 
not  en  teoord  that  the  Jesuits  openly  dedated  bis  removal  from 
the  earth  to  have  beat  a  special  dispensation  in  their  favour. 
But  th^  pronounced  him  an  csucrable  tyrant  and  consigned  his 
"  soul  to  hell  for  all  eternity."  Yet  no  impartial  reader  of 
history  can  pretend  to  think  that  a  i6th-centuiy  Jesuit  general 
in  Hideyoshi's  place  would  have  shown  towards  an  alien  creed 
and  its  propagandists  even  a  small  measure  of  the  tolerance 
exercised  by  the  Japanese  statatman  towards  Christianity  and 
the  Jesuits. 

Hideyoshi's  death  occurred  in  1598.  Two  yean  later,  bis 
authority  as  administrative  ruler  of  all  Japan  had  passed  into 
n„^  the  hands  of  lyeyasu,  the  Tokugawachief,and  tMrty- 
Potv  altf  nine  years  later  the  Tokugawa  potentates  had  sot 
£1^"  ""'^  exterminated  Christianity  in  Japan  but  had 
also  condemned  their  country  to  a  period  of  inuma- 
tional,  isolation  which  contmued  uabrolun  unUl  tSsj,  as  inter- 
val of  314  yean.  It  has  been  shown  tlial  even  when  they  were 
most  incensed  against  Christianity,  Japanese  administnton 
•ought  to  loster  and  preserve  foreign  trade.  Why  then  did  they 
close  the  country's  doon  to  the  outside  world  and  suspend  a 
commerce  once  so  much  esteemed?  To  answer  that  question 
some  retrospect  is  needed.  Certain  historians  allege  that  from 
the  outset  lyeyasu  shared  Hideyosfii's  misgivings  about  the  real 
designs  of  Christian  potentates  and  Christian  propagandists. 
But  that  verdict  is  not  supported  by  (acts.  The  fint  occasion 
of  the  Tokugawa  chief's  recorded  contact  with  a  Christian  propa- 
gandist was  less  than  three  months  after  Hideyoshi's  death. 
There  was  then  led  into  his  presence  a  Franciscan,  by  name 
Jerome  de  Jesas,  origiiully  a  member  of  the  fictitious  embassy 
from  Manila.  "This  man's  conduct  constitutes  an  eiample  of 
the  invincible  seal  and  courage  inspiring  a  Christian  priest  in 
those  days.  Barely  escaping  th<;  doom  of  crucifixion  which 
overtook  his  companions,  he  hat)  l>eeB  deportad  from  Japan  to 

'  The  mullUtion  was  confined  to  the  lobe  of  one  ear.  Crucifixion, 
•ecording  to  the  Japanese  method,  conaiAed  In  tying  to  a  cross  and 
cAereing  the  heart  with  two  sharp  spcan  driven  fron  eithv  side. 
Death  was  always  instantaneous. 
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Manila  at  a  time  when  death  seemed  to  be  the  certain  penalty  of 
remaining .  But  no  sooner  had  he  been  landed  at  Manila  than  be 
took  passage  in  a  Chinese  junk,  and,  returning  to  Nagasaki,  made 
his  way  secretly  from  the  far  south  of  Japan  to  the  province  of 
KU.  There  arrested,  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of 
lyeyasu,  and  his  own  record  of  what  ensued  is  given  in  a  letter 
sutsequently  sent  to  Manila; — 

"  When  the  Prince  saw  me  he  asked  how  1  had  managed  to  escape 
the  previous  iiersecution.  I  answered  him  thai  at  that  date  God  had 
delivered  me  in  order  that  1  might  ro  to  Manila  and  bnng  back  new 
colleagues  from  there — preachers  of  the  divine  law — ^and  that  1  hod 
returned  from  Manila  to  encourage  the  Christians,  cherishing  the 
desire  to  die  on  the  cross  in  order  to  go  to  enjoy  eternal  glory  like 
my  former  colleagues.  On  hearing  these  words  the  Emperor  bcsan 
to  smile,  whether  in  his  quality  of  a  pagan  of  the  sect  of  Shau, 
which  teaches  that  Uiere  is  lu  futare  life,  or  whether  from  the  ihought 
that  i  was  frightened  at  having  to  be  put  to  death.  Then.  k>oktng 
at  me  kindly,  he  said,  *  Be  no  longer  afraid  and  no  longer  conceal 
yourself,  and  no  longer  change  your  habit,  for  1  wish  you  weO ;  and 
as  for  the  Christians  who  every  year  pass  within  sight  of  the  KwantO 
where  my  domains  are,  when  tliey  go  to  Mexico  with  their  ships, 
1  have  a  keen  fk^slre  for  them  to  visit  the  harbours  of  this  island,  to 
refresh  themselves  there,  and  to  take  what  they  wish,  to  trade  with 
my  vassals  and  to  teach  them  how  to  develop  silver  mines ;  and  that 
my  intentions  may  be  accomplished  before  my  death,  I  wish  you  to 
indicate  to  me'the  means  to  take  to  realiie  them.  I  answered  that 
it  was  necessary  that  Spanish  pilots  should  take  the  soundings  of 
his  harbours,  so  that  ships  might  not  be  lost  in  future  as  the  'San 
Felipe '  had  been,  and  that  he  should  solicit  this  service  from  the 
governor  of  the  I'hilippines.  The  IMnce  approved  of  my  advice, 
and  accordingly  he  has  sent  a  Japanese  gentleman,  a  native  of  Sakai, 
the  bearer  of  this  message. ...  It  is  essential  to  oppose  no  obstacle 
to  the  complete  liberty  offered  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Spaniards  and 
to  our  holy  order,  for  the  preaching  of  the  holy  gospel.  . . .  The 
same  Prince  (who  is  about  to  visit  the  KwantS^  invites  me  to  accona- 

eany  him  to  make  choice  of  a  house,  and  to  visit  the  harbour  whidi 
e  promises  to  open  to  us;  his  desires  in  this  respect  are  keener  than 
I  can  express." 

The  above  version  of  (he  Tokngswa  chiefs  mood  is  confirmed 
by  events,  for  not  only  did  he  aDosr  the  coniumdibas  Franciscan 
to  build  a  church — the  first— in  Ycdoand  to  oelebnte  Mass  there, 
but  also  he  sent  three  embassies  to  the  Philippines,  proposing 
recqittKal  freedom  of  commerce;  offering  to  open  ports  in 
the  Kwanta  and  asking  for  cnnpeteat  luival  architects.  He 
never  obtained  the  architects,  and  though  the  tnde  came,  its 
volume  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  abundance  of  fiiara 
that  accompanied  it.  Thers  is  just  a  pcasibilily  tiiat  lyeyasu 
saw  in  these  Spanish  monks  an  kstrumcnt  of  countencting 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  for  he  must  have  known  that  the 
Franciscans  opened  their  mission  in  Ycde  by  "  declaiming  with 
violence  against  the  (athen  oi  the  company  of  Jesos."  In 
skwt,  the  ^Mnish  monks  assumed  towards  the  Jesuits  is  Japan 
the  same  intderant  and  abusive  tone  that  the  Jeauiu.theinaetvci 
had  previously  assumed  towards  Buddhism. 

At  that  time  then  appeared  upon  the  sccsw  another  factor 
destined  greatly  to  complicate  events.  It  wasa  Dutch  aerchant 
ship,  the  "Liefde."  Until  the  Netherlands  revolted  from 
Spain,  the  Dutch  had  been  the  prindpal  distributon  of  ail  goods 
arriving  at  Lisbon  from  the  Far  East;  but  in  1 594  Philip  II.  dosed 
the  port  of  Lisbon  to  these  rdicls,  and  the  Dutch  met  the  situa- 
tion by  turning  their  prows  to  the  Orient  to  invade  the  sources 
of  Portuguese  commerce.  One  of  the  Bmt  expeditions  dcqwtcbed 
for  that  purpose  set  out  in  1598,  and  of  the  five  vessels  composing 
it  one  only  was  ever  heard  of  again.  This  was  the  "  Liefde." 
She  reached  Japan  during  the  spring  of  1600,  with  only  four- 
and-twenty  alive  out  o{  her  original  crew  of  iia  Toured  into 
the  harbour  St  Funai,  the  "  Liefde  "  was  visited  by  Jesuits,  who, 
on  discovering  her  nationabty,  denounced  her  to  the  local 
authorities  as  a  pirate  and  endeavoured  to  incense,  the  Japanese 
against  them.  The  "  Liefde  "  had  on  board  in  the  capacity  of 
"  pilot  major  "  an  Englishman,  Will  Adame  of  CiUingham  in 
Kent,  whom  lyeyasu  summoned  to  Osaka,  whcie  there  com- 
menced between  the  rough  British  sailor  and  the  Tokugawa  chief 
a  curiously  friendly  intenrourse  which  was  not  inlerrapted  until 
the  death  of  Adams  twenty  years  later.  The  Englishman  became 
master  ship-builder  to  the  Yedo  government;  was  empioyed  as 
diplomatic  agent  when  other  tnsden  from  bit  ova  CBuatiy 
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ud  frain  HoUand  arrived  In  JapaA,  notived  in  pnpetn&l  gift 
1  sutatanlial  eslate,  and  from  firet  to  last  peueucd  the  implicit 
tonfidnce  of  die  shAgon.  lyeyasa  quickly  diiceraed  the  man's 
boocsty,  perceived  that  whatever  benefils  foreign  commerce 
Bight  confer  vould  be  increased  by  enoounglng  tompetitloa 
among  the  foreigners,  ajtd  realiied  that  English  and  Dutch 
trade  presented  the  whoMsome  feature  at  compikte  dissociation 
,  from  rdigions  propagandism.  On  the  other  hand,  he  showed 
no  intolerance  to  either  ^laniards  or  Portuguese.  Me  issued 
(1601)  two  official  patents  sanctioning  the  residence  of  the  fathers 
ia  Kioto,  Osaka  and  Nagasaki ;  he  employed  Father  Rodriguez  as 
interprtter  to  the  court  at  Ycdo;  and  in  1603  he  gave  munificent 
succour  to  the  Jesuits  who  were  reduced  to  dire  straits  owing  to 
the  capture  of  the  great  ship  from  Macao  by  the  Dutch  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  several  years'  supplies  for  the  mission  in 
Japan. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  each  of  the  great  trio  of  Japan's  16th-cen- 
tury statesmen — Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi  and  lyeyasu — adopted 
at  the  outset  a  most  tolerant  demeanour  towards  Christianity. 
The  reasons  of  Hideyoshi's  change  of  mood  have  been  set  forth. 
We  have  now  to  eiamine  the  reasons  that  produced  ■  similar 
netamorphosis  in  the  case  of  lyeyasu.  Two  cause*  present 
themselves  immediately.  The  first  is  that,  while  tolerating 
Christianity,  lyeyasu  did  not  approve  of  it  as  a  creed;  the  second, 
that  he  himself,  whether  from  state  policy  or  genuine  piety, 
strongly  encouraged  Buddhism.  Proof  of  the  former  proposi- 
tion is  found  in  an  order  issued  by  him  in  i6o>  to  insure  the 
lalely  of  foreign  merchantmen  entering  Japanese  ports:  it 
concluded  with  the  reservation,  "but  we  rigorously  foiWd 
them  "  (foreigners  coming  in  such  ships)  "  to  promulgate  their 
faith."  Proof  of  the  latter  is  furnished  by  the  facts  that  he 
invariably  carried  about  with  him  a  miniature  Buddhist  Image 
which  he  regarded  as  his  tutelary  deity,  and  that  he  fostered 
the  creed  of  Shaka  as  zealously  as  Oda  Nobunaga  had  suppressed 
it.  There  is  much  diflicully  in  tracing  the  exact  sequence  of 
events  which  gradually  educated  a  strong  antipathy  to  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  mind  of  the  Tokugawa  chief.  He  must 
have  been  influenced  in  some  dc'gree  by  the  views  of  his  great 
predecessor,  Hideyoshi.  But  he  did  not  accept  those  views 
implicitly.  At  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  he  sent  a  trusted 
rmissary  to  Eun^e  for  the  purpose  of  directly  observing  the 
conditions  in  the  home  of  Christianity,  and  this  man,  the  better 
to  achieve  his  aim,  embraced  the  foreign  faith,  and  studied  it 
from  within  as  well  as  from  without,  ilie  stoiy  that  he  bad  to 
lell  on  his  return  could  not  fail  to  shock  the  ruler  of  a  country 
irhere  freedom  of  conscience  had  existed  from  time  immemorial, 
it  was  a  story  of  the  inquisition  and  of  the  stake,  of  unlimited 
ai;gression  in  the  name  of  the  cross;  of  the  pope's  ovcrlordship 
which  entitled  him  to  confiscate  the  realm  of  heretical  sovereigns; 
«f  religious  wars  and  of  wellnigh  incredible  fanaticism.  lyeyasu 
must  have  received  an  evil  impression  while  he  listened  to  his 
emissary's  statements.  Under  his  own  eyes,  too,  were  abundant 
evidences  of  the  spirit  «f  strife  that  Christian  dogma  engendered 
in  those  times.  From  the  moment  when  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  arrived  in  Japan,  a  fierce  quarrel  began  between 
them  and  the  Jesniis;  a  quarrel  which  even  community  of 
suffering  could  not  compose.  Not  less  repellent  was  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  to  dictate  to  lyeyasu  the  expulsion 
of  all  Hollanders  from  Japan,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits  to 
dictate  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniard*.  "The  former  proposal, 
couched  almost  in  the  form  of  a  demand,  was  twice  formulated, 
and  accompanied  on  the  second  occasion  by  a  scarcely  less 
insulting  offer,  namely,  that  Spanish  men-of-war  would  be  sent 
to  Japan  to  bum  all  Diutcb  ships  found  in  the  ports  of  the  empire. 
If  in  the  face  of  proposals  so  contumelious  of  his  sovereign 
authority  lyeyasu  preserved  a  calm  and  dignified  mien,  merely 
rrplying  that  his  country  was  open  to  all  comers,  and  that,  if 
other  nations  had  quarrels  among  themselves,  they  must  not 
lake  Japan  for  battle-ground,  it  is  nevertheless  unimaginable 
that  he  did  not  strongly  resent  such  interference  with  his  own 
independent  foreign-  policy,  and  that  he  did  not  interpret 
It  a*  foteshadowini  a  disturbance  of  the  realm'*  peace  by  «ec> 
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tarion  quarrels  aaaag  Cbtisdaa.  These  eq>ertenccs,  pnxfi*- 
posing  lyeyasu  to  dislike  Christianity  as  a  creed  and  to  c&truA 
it  as  a  political  influence,  were  soon  supplemented  by  incidents 
of  an  immediately  determinative  character.  The  Gist  was  an 
act  of  fraud  and  fotgcry  cormnhted  in  the  interests  of  a  Cbristiaa 
feudatory  by  a  trusted  official,  himself  a  Christian.  Thereupoa 
lyeyasu,  conceiving  it  unsafe  that  Christians  should  fill  olEees 
at  his  court,  dismissed' all  those  so  employed,  banished  them  from 
Yedo  and  fotbade  any  feudal  diief  to  harbour  them.  The  second 
incident  was  an  attempted  survey  of  the  coast  of  Japan  by  a 
Spanish  mariner  and  a  Franciscan  friar.  Permission  to  take 
this  step  had  been  obtained  by  an  envoy  from  New  Spain,  but 
no  deep  consideration  of  reasons  seems  to  have  preluded  the  per- 
mission on  Japan's  side,  and  when  the  mariner  (Sebastian)  and 
the  friar  (Soldo)  hastened  to  carry  out  the  project,  lyeyasu 
asked  Will  Adams  to  explain  this  display  of  hi^ustry.  The 
Englishman  replied  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  regarded 
in  Europe  as  an  act  of  hostility,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards  or  Portuguese,  whose  aggressions  were  notorious.  He 
added,  in  reply  lo  further  questions,  that  "  the  Roman  priest- 
hood had  been  expelled  from  many  parts  of  Ceimany,  from 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland  and  England,  and  that 
although  his  own  oountry  preserved  the  pure  form  of  the 
Christian  faith  from  which  Spain  and  Portugal  had  deviated, 
yet  neither  English  nor  Dutch  considered  that  that  fact  afforded 
them  any  reason  to  war  with,  or  to  annex.  Slates  which  weic 
not  Christian  solely  for  the  reason  that  they  were  non-'Christian." 
lyeyasu  reposed  entire  confidence  in  Adams.  Hearing  the 
Englishman's  testimony,  he  b  said  to  have  Exclaimed,  "  I{ 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  do  not  tolerate  these  priests,  I  do 
them  no  wrong  it  I  refuse  to  tolerate  them."  Japanese 
historians  add  that  lyeyasu  discovered  a  eonspincy  on  the 
part  of  some  Japanese  Christians  to  overthrow  his  government 
by  the  aid  M  foreign  troops.  It  was  not  a  widely  ramified 
plot,  but  it  lent  additional  importance  to  the  tact  that  the 
sympathy  of  the  fathers  and  their  cohverts  was  plainly  with 
the  only  magnate  in  the  empire  who  continued  to  dispute  the 
Tokugawa  supremacy,  Hideyori,  the  son  of  Hideyoshi.  Never- 
theless lyeyasu  shrank  from  proceeding  to  extremities  in  the 
case  of  any  foreign  priest,  and  this  attitude  he  maintained  twtit 
his  death  (1616).  Possibly  he  might  have  been  not  less  tolerant 
towards  native  Christians  also  had  not  the  Tokugawa  authority 
been  openly  defied  by  a  Franciscan  father— the  Sotelo  mentioned 
ab6ve— in  Yedo  itself.  Then(i6i])  the  first  execution  of  Japan- 
ese comretts  took  place,  though  the  monk  himself  was  released 
after  a  short  incarceration.  At  that  time,  as  is  still  the  case 
even  in  these  more  enlightened  days,  insignificant  differences  of 
custom  sometimes  induced  serious  miscanceptlons.  A  Christian 
who  had  violated  the  secular  law  was  crucified  in  Nagasaki. 
Many  of  his  fellow-believers  kneeled  around  his  cross  and  prayed 
for  the  peace  of  his  soul.  A  party  of  converts  were  afterwards 
burned  to  death  in  the  same  place  for  refusing  to  apostatize, 
and  their  Christian  friends  crowded  to  carry  off  portions  of  theit 
bodies  as  holy  relics.  When  these  things  were  reported  to 
lyeyasu,  he  said,  "  Without  doubt  that  must  be  a  diabolic  faith 
which  persuades  people  not  only  to  worship  criminals  condemned 
to  death  for  their  crimes,  but  also  to  honour  those  who  have 
been  burned  or  cut  in  pieces  by  the  order  of  theit  lord  "  (feudal 
chliO- 

The  fateful  edict  ordering  that  all  foreign  priests  should  be 
collected  in  Nagasaki  preparatory  lo  removal  from  Japan,  that 
all  churches  should  be  demolished,  and  that  thtsapprashd 
converts  should  be  compelled  to  abjure  Christianity,*/ 
was  issued  on  the  >7tk  of  January  l«t4.  There  were  ""■'•••trw 
then  in  Japan  132  Jcsiiits,  14  Franciscans,  9  Dominicans, 
4  AugaStins  and  f  secvlar  priests.  Had  these  men  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  Japanese  authorities  by  leaving  the  country  finally, 
not  one  foreigner  would  have  suffered  for  Ms  faith  in  Japan, 
except  the  6  Franciscans  executed  at  Nagasaki  by  order  of 
Hideyoshi  in  1 597.  But  suffering  and  death  counted  for  nothing 
with  the  missionaries  as  against  the  possibility  of  winning  or 
keeping  eves  on*  convert.    Forty-seven  of  Ihcm  evaded  the 
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•diet,  some  by  conceiling  themacivti  at  the  time  M  its  iuue,  the 
IBM  Iqr  leaving  their  ships  when  the  latter  had  passed  out  of  sight 
of  the  shore  o(  Japan,  and  returning  by  boats  to  the  scene  of 
their  former  labours.  Moreover,  in  a  few  months,  those  (hat 
bad  actually  crossed  the  sea  re-ciossed  it  in  varioiw  disguises, 
and  soon  the  Japanese  government  bad  to  consider  whether  it 
would  suffer  its  authority  to  be  thus  flouted  or  resort  to  eztieme 
oteasures. 

During  two  years  immediately  following  the  issue  of  the  anii- 
Christian  decree,  the  attention  of  the  Tokugawa  chief  and  in- 
deed of  all  Japan  was  concentrated  on  the  closing  episode  of 
the  great  struggle  which  assured  to  lyeyasu  &nal  supremacy  as 
administrative  ruler  of  the  empire.  That  episode  was  a  terrible 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Osaka  castle  between  the  adherents 
of  the  Tokugawa  and  the  supporters  of  Hideyori.  In  .this 
struggle  fresh  fuel  was  added  to  the  fire  of  anti-Christian  resent- 
ment, for  many  Christian  converts  threw  in  tieii  lot  with  Hide- 
yori, and  in  one  part  of  the  field  the  Tokugawa  troops  found 
themselves  fighting  against  a  toe  whose  banners  were  emblazoned 
with  the  cross  and  with  images  of  the  Saviour  and  St  James,  the 
patron  saint  of  Spain.  But  the  Christians  had  protectors. 
Many  of  the  feudatories  showed  themselves  strxmgly  averse  from 
inflicting  the  extreme  penalty  on  men  and  women  whose  adop- 
tion of  an  alien  religion  had  been  partly  forced  by  the  feudatories 
themselves.  As  for  the  people  at  laixe,  their  liberal  spirit  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  five  fathers  who  were  in  Osaka  castle 
at  the  time  of  its  capture  made  their,  way  to  distant  refuges 
without  encountering  any  risk  of  betrayal  During  these  events 
the  death  of  lyeyasu  look,  place  (June  i,  1616),  and  pending  the 
dedication  of  his  mausoleum  the  aott-Cbiistian  tnisade  was 
virtually  suspended. 

In  September  t6i6  a  new  anti-Chiistian  edict  was  promulgated 
by  Hidetada,  sod  and  successor  of  lyeyasu.  It  pronounced 
sentence  of  exile  against  all  Christian  priests,  including  even 
those  whose  presence  bad  been  sanctioned  for  ministering  to  the 
Portuguese  merchants:  it  forbade  the  Japanese,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  burned  alive  and  of  having  all  their  properly 
confiscated,  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  ministen  of  religion 
or  to  give  them  hospitality.  It  was  forbiSden  to  any  prince  or 
lord  to  keep  Christians  in  his  service  or  even  on  his  estates,  and 
the  edict  was  promulgated  with  more  than  usual  solemnity, 
though  its  enforcement  was  defencd  until  the  next  year  on 
account  of  the  obsequies  of  lyeyasu.  This  edict  of  1616  diHered 
from  that  issued  by  lyeyasu  in  1614,  since  the  latter  did  not 
prescribe  the  death  penalty  for  converts  refusing  to  apostatize. 
But  both  agreed  in  indicating  expulsion  as  the  sole  manner  of 
dealing  with  the  foreign  priests.  As  for  the  shSgun  and  his 
advisers,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  did  not  anticipate 
much  necessity  for  tecouiae  to  violence,  lliey  must  have  known 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  converts  had  joined  the  Christian 
church  at  the  instance  or  by  the  command  of  their  local  rulcn, 
and  nothing  can  have  seemed  less  likely  than  that  a  creed  thus 
lightly  embraced  would  be  adhered  to  bi  defiance  of  torture  and 
death.  It  is  moreover  morally  certain  that  bad  the  foreign 
propagandists  obeyed  the  Government's  edict  and  left  the 
country,  not  one  would  have  been  put  to  death.  They  suffered 
because  they  defied  the  laws  of  the  land.  Some  fifty  mission- 
aries happened  to  be  in  Nagasaki  when  Hidetada's  edict  was 
issued.  A  number  of  these  were  apprehended  and  deported, 
but  several  of  them  returned  almost  immediately.  This  hap- 
pened under  the  jurisdiction  of  Omura,  who  had  been  specially 
charged  with  the  duty  o{  sending  away  the  baUrtn  {fadnt).  He 
appears  to  have  concluded  that  a  striking  example  must  be  fur- 
nished, and  he  therefore  otdeicd  the  seisure  and  decapitation 
of  two  fathers,  De  V  Assumpcion  and  Machado.  The. result 
completely  falsified  his  calculations,  and  presaged  the  cruel 
sttug^e  now  destined  to  begin. 

The  bodies,  placed  in  different  coffins,  were  interred  in  the  sane 
grave.  Guards  wn  placed  over  it,  but  the  concoune  was  immense. 
The  tick  were  carried  10  the  sepulchre  to  be  restored  to  health.  The 
ChriKtians  found  new  Mrength  in  this  martyrdom;  the  pagans  ihem- 
•rlvcs  were  full  of  admiration  for  it.  Numerous  conversions  and 
numerous  returns  of  apostate*  took  place  everywlwnw 
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Id  the  midst  of  all  this,  Navaretle,  the  vice-provincial  of  the 
Dominicans,  and  Ayala,  the  vice-provincial  of  the  Auguatins, 
came  out  of  their  retreat,  and  in  fall  priestly  garb  started  upon 
an  <^n  propaganda.  The  two  fanatics— for  so  even  Cbarlevaix 
considen  them- to  have  been — were  secretly  conveyed  to  the 
island  Takashima  and  there  decapitated,  while  tbdr  coffins 
were  weighted  with  big  stones  and  sunk  in  the  sea.  Even  more 
directly  defiant  was  the  attitude  of  the  next  martyred  priest,  . 
an  old  Franciscan  monk,  Juan  de  Santa  Martha.  He  had  for 
three  yean  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  a  medieval  Japanese 
prison,  when  it  was  pnqxaed  to  release  him  and  deport  him  to 
New  Spain.  His  answer  was  that,  if  released,  he  would  stay  in 
Japan  and  preach  there.  He  laid  his  bead  on  the  block  in 
August  1618.  But  from  that  time  until  |6»  no  other  foreign 
missionary  suffered  capital  punishment  in  Japan,  though  many 
of  them  arrived  in  the  country  and  continued  their  piopa- 
gandism  there.  During  that  interval,  also,  there  occurred 
another  incident  eminently  calculated  to  fix  upon  the  Christians 
still  deeper  suspicion  of  political  designs.  In  a  Portuguese  ship 
captured  by  the  Dutch  a  letter  was  found  instigating  the  Japan- 
ese converts  to  revolt,  and  promising  that,  when  the  number  of 
these  disaffected  Christians  Waa  sufficient,  men-of-war  would  be 
sent  to  aid  them.  .Not  the  least  potent  of  the  influences  operat- 
ing against  the  Cittistians  was  that  pamphlets  were  Written  \iy 
apostates  attributing  the  zeal  of  the  foreign  propagandists 
solely  to  political  motives.  Yet  another  indictment  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  propagandists  was  contained  in  a  despatch 
addressed  to  Hidetada  in  i6>o  by  the  admiral  in  command  of 
the  British  and  Dutch  fleet  then  cruisingsn  Far-Eastern  waters. 
In  that  document  the  friars  were  flatly  accused  of  treacherous 
practices,  and  the  Japanese  ruler  was  warned  against  the  aggres- 
sive designs  of  Philip  of  Spain.  In  the  face  of  all  this  evidence 
the  Japanese  ceased  to  hesitate,  and  A  time  of  terror  ensued  for 
the  fathers  and  their  converts.  The  measures  adopted  towards 
the  missionaries  gradually  increased  in  severity.  In  1617  the 
first  two  fathers  put  to  death  (De  1'  Assumpcion  and  Machado) 
were  beheaded,  "  not  by  the  common  executioner,  but  by  one 
of  the  first  officers  of  the  prince."  Subsequently  Navarette  and 
Ayala  were  decapitated  by  the  executioner.  Then,  in  1618, 
Juan  de  Santa  Martha  was  executed  like  a  osmmon  criminal, 
his  body  being  dbmembered  and  his  head  exposeiL  Finally, 
in  i6i>,  Zuftiga  and  Flores  were  burnt  alive.  The  same  year 
was  marked  by  the  "  great  martyrdom  "  at  Nagasaki  when 
9  foreign  priests  went  to  the  stake  with  tQ  Japanese  converts. 
The  shSgun  seems  to  have  been  now  labouring  under  vivid  fear 
of  a  foreign  invasioiL  An  emissary  sent  by  him  to  Europe  had 
returned  on  the  eve  of  the  "  great  martyrdom  "  after  seven  y^is 
abroad,  and  had  made  a  report  more  than  ever  unfavourable  to 
Christianity. .  Therefore  Hidetada  deemed  it  necessary  to  refuse 
audience  to  a  Philippine  enibagay  in  1IS24  and  to  deport  all 
Spaniards  from  Japan.  Further,  it  was  decreed  that  no  Japanese 
Christian  should  thenceforth  be  suffered  to  go  abroad  for  com- 
merce, and  that  though  non-Christians  or  men  who  had  aposta- 
tized might  travel  freely,  they  must  not  visit  the  Philippines. 
Thus  ended  all  intercourse  between  Japan  and  Spain.  It  had 
continued  for  33  years  and  had  engendered  a  widespread 
conviction  that  Christianity  was  an  instrument  of  Spitniab 
aggression, 

lyemitsu,  son  of  Hidetada,  now  ruled  in  Ycdo,  though  Hide-  1 
tada  himself  remained  the  power  behind  the  throne.  The  year 
(162J)  of  the  former's  accession  to  power  had  been  marked  by 
the  rc-issue  of  anti-Christian  decrees,  and  by  the  martyrdom  of 
some  500  Christians  within  the  Tokugawa  domains,  whither  the 
tide  of  persecution  now  flowed  for  the  first  time.  Thenceforth 
the  campaign  was  continuouK  The  men  most  active  and  most 
relentless  in  carrying  on  the  persecution  were  Miiuno  and 
Takcnaka,  governors  of  Nagasaki,  and  Matsukura,  feudatory  of 
Shimabata.  By  the  latter  were  invented  the  punishment  of 
throwing  converts  into  the  soKaiaras  at  Unzea  and  the  torture 
of  the  fou€,  which  consisted  in  suspension  by  the  feet,  head 
downwards,  in  a  pit  until  blood  oozed  from  the  mouth,  nose  aitd 
ears.    Many  endured  this  latter  torture  for  days,  until  death 
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tuae  to  tiai  idief,  but  a  few— notably  the  Jctnit  pnviodal 
Vmeyn— •poitatiitd.  Mauukura  and  Takenaka  wefe  w 
ttnogly  ohitmd  by  the  Spanish  menace  that  they  contemplated 
thecoaqaeat  of  the  Phflippinca  in  osder  to  deprive  the  Spaniaida 
al  a  Far-Eastern  base.  But  timid  counsels  then  prevailed  in 
Ycdo^  where  the  spirit  of  a  Nobnnaga,  a  Hidcyoshi  or  an  lyeyasu 
ao  longer  presided.  Of  coune  the  meaauccs  of  repression  (lew 
ii  severity  as  tha  fortitude  of  the  Christiana  hwamr  more  ob- 
duntc.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  eiact  numberof  nctins. 
Some  iiistoriaas  say  that,  down  to  lOjs,  no  fewer  than  slo,oao 
■ere  punished,  but  that  figure  is  probably  ezagserated,  for  the 
most  trustworthy  records  indicate  that  the  coaverts  never  aggrr- 
ptcd  more  than  300,000,  and  many  of  these,  i(  not  a  peat 
majority,  having  accepted  the  foreign  faith  very  lightly,  doubt- 
las  discarded  it  rcaddy  under  menace  of  destruction.  Every 
opportunity  was  given  (oc  apostatising  and  (or  escaping  death. 
Immoaity  ooold  be  secured  by  pointing  out  a  fellaw.convert,  and 
when  it  is  observed  that  anoog  the  seven  or  eight  feudatories 
who  embraced  Christianity  only  two  or  three  died  in  that  faith, 
we  must  conclude  that  not  a  few  cases  of  recanting  occurred 
araoog  the  commoneis.  Remarkable  fortitude,  however,  a 
•aid  to  have  been  displayed.  If  the  converts  were  intrepid 
their  teachers  showed  no  fcss  coarage.  Again  and  again  the 
latter  defied  the  Japanese  authorities  by  coming  to  the  country 
or  retoraiog  thither  after  having  been  deported.  Ignoring  the 
aiders  of  the  governors  of  Macao  and  Manila  and  even  of  the 
king  of  Spain  himself,  they  arrived,  year  after  year,  to  be  cer- 
tainly apprehended  and  sent  to  the  stake  alter  brief  pericxls  of 
propagaadiam.  In  iSiA  they  actually  baptized  over  jooo 
conveita.  LArge  rewarda  were  paid  to  anyone  denouncing  a 
propapadist,  and  as  for  the  people,  they  had  to  trample 
apon  a  picture  of  Christ  in  order  to  prove  that  they  were  not 
Chtistiaas. 

Mesnwhilc  the  feuds  between  the  Dutch,  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Portuguese  never  ceased.  In  i6j6,  the  Dutch  found  on  a 
captured  Portuguese  vessel  a  report  of  the  governor  of  Macao 
describing  a  two  days'  festival  which  had  been  held  there  in 
hoBoor  of  Vieyra,  the  vice-provincial  whose  martyrdom  had 
jntt  taken  place  in  Japan,  lliii  report  the  Dutch  banded  to  the 
Japanese  authoritic*  "  in  order  that  his  majesty  may  see  more 
dowly  what  great  honour  the  Portuguese  pay  to  those  he  has 
lotbidden  his  realm  ss  traitors  to  the  state  and  to  his  crown." 
Probably  the  accusation  added  little  to  the  resentment  and  dis- 
trust already  harboured  by  the  Japanese  against  the  Portuguese. 
At  aU  events  tbe  Yedo  government  took  no  step  distinctly  hostile 
to  Portuguese  Uynen  until  1637,  when  an  edict  was  issued  for- 
bidding any  foreigners  to  travel  in  the  empire,  kst  Portuguese 
with  passports  bearing  Dutch  names  might  enter  it.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  tbe  end.  In  the  last  month  of  1637  a 
lebellfon  broke  onl.  commonly  called  the  "  Christian  revolt  of 
Shinabara,"  which  sealed  the  fate  of  Japan's  foreign  intercoum 
for  over  300  years. 

The  promontory  of  Shimabara  and  the  Island  of  Amakuia 
enclose  tbe  gulf  of  Naguaki  on  the  wett.  Among  all  the  ficft  in 
^^  Japan,  Shimabara  and  Amakusa  had  been  the  two 

ttrJSnUi.  "X"^  thoroughly  christianised  m  the  early  yean  of 
Jesuit  piDpagandism.  Hence  in  later  days  they  were 
naturally  the  scene  of  the  severest  persecutions.  Still  the  people 
would  probably  have  suffered  in  silence  had  they  not- been  taxed 
beyond  all  endurance  to  supply  funds  for  an  extravagant  chief 
who  employed  savage  methods  of  extortion.  Japanese  annals, 
however,  relegate  the  taxatk>n  grievance  to  an  altogether 
secondary  place,  and  attribute  the  revolt  solely  to  the  instigation 
of  five  samurai  who  led  a  roving  life  to  avoid  persecution  (or 
their  adherence  to  Christianity.  Whichever  version  be  correct, 
it  is  certain  that  tbe  outbreak  ultimately  attracted  all  the  Chris- 
tian* from  the  surrotmding  regions,  and  was  regsrded  by  The 
authorities  as  in  effect  a  Christian  rising.  The  Amakusa  in- 
surgents passed  over  to  Shimabara,  and  on  the  97th  o(  January 
163S  the  whole  body — numbering,  according  to  some  authorities, 
so,ooo  fighting  men.  with  1 7 ,000  women  and  children ;  according  to 
'Others,  little  more  than  one-half  of  these  figures — took  possession 
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ol  the  dOapidalad  caatle  oi  Haa,  whicb.  stood  ooapbtcav 
with  three  sides  descending  perpendicolarly  to  the  sea,  a  hundnd 
feet  beneath,  and  witb  a  swamp  oniu  fourth  front.  There  the 
insurgents,  who  (ought  under  flags  with  red  crosses  and  whose 
battle  cries  were"  Jesus,""  Maria  "and"  St  Iago,"suocas(ully 
maintained  themaelvca  against  the  repeated  assaults  o(  atrai^ 
forces  until  the  12th  of  April,  wlieii,  their  ammunitioo  and  their 
proviaioDS  alike  cxhaaotad,  they  wen  ovetwhebned  and  put  to 
the  sword,  with  tbe  eaoeptioo  of  loj  prisonen.  During  th« 
siege  the  Dutch  were  enabled  to  fumiab  a  vivid  proof  of  enmity 
to  the  Christianity  of  the  Spanianls  and  the  Portuguese.  For 
the  guns  in  possession  of  the  besiegns  being  too  ligbt  to  accom- 
plish anything,  Koeckebacker,  the  factor  at  Hiiado,  was  invited 
to  send  ships  tarrying  heavier  metaL  He  replied  with  the 
"  de  Ryp  "  of  so  guns,  which  threw  416  shot  into  tbe  castle 
in  15  days.  Probably  the  great  bulk  of  tbe  remaining  Japanese 
Christians  perished  at  the  mssssfre  of  Han.  Theocdortb  there 
were  few  martyrv' 

It  has  been  cicariy  shown  that  Nobunaga,  Hideyoabi  and 
lyeyasu  were  all  in  (avour  of  foreign  intercourse  and  trade,  and 
that  the  Tokugawa  chief,  even  mora  than  his  prede-  An^ 
cesser  Hideyoshi,  made  strenuous  eAorts  to  differ-  fra*  Im 
entiate  between  Christianity  and  commerce,  so  that  ^,!^ 
the  latter  might  not  be  involved  in  the  former's  fat& 
In  fad  the  three  objects  which  lyeyasu  desired  most  earnestly  to 
compass  were  the  development  irf  foreign  commerce,  the  ac<|ai> 
sition  of  a  mercantile  marine  and  tbe  exploilatipo  of  Japan's 
mines.  He  offered  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  English  and  Dutch 
a  site  lor  a  settlement  in  Vedo,  and  had  they  accepted  the  offer 
the  country  might  never  have  been  closed.  In  his  lime  Japan 
was  virtually  a  free-trade  country.  Importen  had  not  to  pay 
any  duties.  It  wa^  expected,  however,  that  they  should  make 
presenu  to  the  feudatory  into  whose  port  they  carried  their 
goods,  and  these  presents  were  often  very  valuable.  Naturally 
the  Tokogawa  chief  desired  to  attract  such  a  source  of  wealth 
to  his  own  domains.  He  sent  more  than  one  envoy  to  Manila 
to  urge  the  opening  of  compierce  direct  with  the  regions  alwut 
Yedo,  and  to  ask  the  Spaniards  for  competent  naval  architects. 
Perhaps  the  truest  ea|MiiitioB  of  his  attitude  is  givea  in  a  lav 
enacted  in  i6oj: — 

"  If  any  foreign  vewl  by  smaasf  weather  b  obliged  to  toncb  at 
any  priacipalicy  or  to  put  into  any  harbour  of  Japan,  we  order  that, 
whoever  taese  loreigaers  nuy  be.  ab«olutely  notaiag  whatever  that 
bdones  to  them  or  that  they  may  have  brought  !n  their  ship,  shall 
be  taken  from  them.  Likewise  we  rieOrousry  prohibit  the  uie  of 
any  vioiencr  in  the  purchaie  oc  the  safe  of  any  of  the  commodities 
brought  by  their  ihip,  and  if  it  is  not  oonvenieat  for  the  mcrcliants 
of  tlie  ship  to  nemain  in  the  port  they-  have  entered,  they  may  pais 
to  any  other  port  that  may  suit  them,  and  therein  buy  and  set]  in 
full  freedom.  Likewise  we  order  in  a  general  manner  that  Ibreigners 
may  fredy  reside  in  any  part  of  Japan  they  choose  bat  we  rigonMiily 
forbid  them  to  promulgate  their  faith."  , 

It  was  in  that  mood  that  he  granted  (1605)  a  hcence  to  the 
Dutch  to  trade  in  Japan,  his  expectation  doubtless  being  that 
the  ships  which  they  promised  to  send  every  year  would  make 
their  d^p6t  at  Uraga  or  in  some  other  place  near  Yedo.  But 
things  were  ordered  differently.  The  first  Hollanders  that  set 
foot  in  Japan  were  tbe  survivors  of  the  wrecked  "  Liefde." 
Thrown  into  prison  for  a  time,  they  were  approached  by  cmia- 
saries  from  the  feudatory  of  Hirado,  who  engkged  some  of  them 
to  teach  the  art  of  casting  guns  and  the  Kience  of  gunneiy  to  his 
vassals,  and  when  two  of  them  were  allowed  to  leave  Japan,  be 
furnished  them  with  tbe  means  of  doing  so,  at  the  same  time 
making  promises  which  invested  Hirado  witb  attractions  as  a 
port  of  trade,  though  it  was  then  and  always  remained  an  Insig- 
nificant fishing  village.  The  Dutch  possessed  precisely  the 
qualifications  suited  to  the  situation  then  existing  in  Japan: 
they  had  commercial  potentialities  without  any  religious  asso- 
ciations. Fully  appreciating  that  fact,  the  shrewd  feudatory  of 
Hirado  laid  himself  out  to  entice  the  Dutchmen  to  his  fief,  and 
he  succeeded.  Shortly  afterwards,  an  incident  occurred  which 
clearly  betrayed  the  strength  of  the  Tokugawa  chief's  desire  to 

■See if  frti<«r7^0kr>iKaa4(yni/afa«(i9lo),byOtisCa<y. 
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oploit  J«pan's  miiK*.  The  gsvtmor-gciwnl  of  the  Philipi^ines 
(Don  Rodiige  Vivero  y  Vdasco).  his  ship  being  cast  away  on  the 
Japanese  coast  on  a  voyage  to  Acapuko,  was  received  by  lyeyasn, 
ind  {n  response  to  the  tatter's  request  Cor  fifty  miners,  the 
Spaniard  formulated  terms  to  which  lyejrasu  actually  agreed: 
that  half  the  produce  of  the  mines  should  go  to  the  miners;  that 
the  other  half  should  be' divided  between  lyeyasu  and  the  king 
of  Spain;  that  the  latter  might  send  commissioners  to  Japan  to 
look  after  his  mining  interests,  and  that  these  commiuioners 
might  be  accompanied  by  priests  who  would  be  entitled  to 
have  public  churches  for  holding  services.  This  was  in  1609, 
when  the  Tokugawa  chief  had  again  and  again  imposed  the 
strictest  veto  on  Christian  propagandism.  There  can  be  little 
doabi  that  he  understood  the  concession  made  to  Don  Rodrigo 
in  the  sense  of  Hideyoshi's  mandate  to  the  Jesuits  in  Nagasaki, 
namely,  that  a  sufficient  number  might  remain  to  minister  to 
the  Portuguese  traders  frequenting  the  port.  lyeyasu  had 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  countrymen.  He  knew  that 
emergencies  could  be  dealt  with  when  they  arose  and  he  sacrificed 
nothing  to  timidity.  Blit  his  courageous  policy  died  with  him 
and  the  miners  did  not  come.  Neither  did  the  Spara'ards  ever 
devote  any  successful  efforts  to  establishing  trade  with  Japan. 
Their  vessels  paid  fitful  visits  to  Uraga,  but  the  Portuguese 
continued  to  monopolize  the  commerce. 

Ini6i  I  a  Dutch  merchantman  (the  "  Brach  ")  reached  Hirado 
with  a  cargo  ofpepper,  cloth,  ivory,  silk  and  lead.  She  carried 
oyniuo/  '"Q  envoys,  Spex  and  Segerszoon,  and  in  the  very 
ku<  face  of  a  Spanish  embassy  which  had  just  arrivad 
from  Manila  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  "settling 
the  matter  regarding  the  Hollanders,"  the  Dutchmen 
obtained  a  liberal  patent  from  lyeyasu.  Twelve  yeara  pre- 
viously, the  mereh&nts  of  London,  stimulated  generally  by  the 
success  of  the  Dutch  in  trade  with  the  East,  and  specially  by  the 
fact  that  "  these  Hollanders  had  raised  the  price  of  pepper 
against  us  from  3  shiSings  per  pound  to  6  shillings  and  8  ahillings," 
organized  the  East  India  Company  which  immediately  began 
to  Send  ships  eastward.  Of  course  the  news  that  the  Dutch 
were  about  to  establish  a  trading  station  in  Japan  reached 
London  speedily,  and  the  East  India  Company  lost  no  time  in 
ordering  one  of  their  vessels,  the  "  Clove,"  uider  Captain  Saris, 
to  proceed  to  the  Far-Easterk  islands.  She  carried  a  quantity 
of  pepper,  and  on  the  voyage  she  endeavoured  to  procure  some 
tpiccs  at  the  Moluccas.  But  the  Dutch  would  not  suffer  any 
poaching  on  their  valuable  monopoly.  The  "  Clove  "entered 
Hirado  on  the  nth  of  June  1613.  Saris  seems  to  have  been 
>  man  self-opinionated,  of  shallow  judgment  and  suspicious. 
Though  strongly  urged  by  Will  Adams  to  make  Uraga  the  seat 
of  the  new  trade,  though  convinced  of  the  excellence  of  the  har- 
bour there,  aad  though  instructed  as  to  the  great  advantage  of 
proximity  to  the  shigun's  capital,  he  appears  to  have  conceived 
some  distrust  of  Adams,  for  he  chose  Hirado.  From  lyeyasu 
Captain  Saris  received  a  most  liberal  charter,  which  plainly  dis- 
played the  mood  of  the  Tokugawa  shOguo  towafds  foreign 
trade.— 

I.  The  ship  that  has  now  come  for  the  6rst  time  from  England 
over  the  sea  to  Japan  may  carry  on  trade  of  all  kinds  without 
hindrance.  With  reganl  to  fatur«  visits  (of  EngNsh  shiiia)  permis- 
aiiin  will  be  giwn  ia  regard  to  all  matteim. 

a.  With  rcgaid  to  the  cargoes  of  shins,  rtquiiitiaa  wUl  be  made 
by  list  according  to  the  requirements  01  [he  snogunate. 

3.  English  Ships  are  free  to  visit  any  port  in  Japan.  If  disabled 
by  storms  they  may  put  into  iny  Iiart>our. 

4.  Craund  m  Ynlo  in  the  pbicc  which  they  may  desin  dull  be 
given  to  the  Englitk,  and  they  may  erect  houses  sod  mide  and  trade 
there.  They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  tbcir  country  whenever 
they  wish  to  do  so,  and  to  dispose  as  they  like  of  the  houses  they 
have  erected. 

5.  II  an  EnglishiMin  dies  i*  Japan  of  disease,  or  any  other  cause, 
his  effects  shaTl  be  handed  over  without  fail.  . 

6.  Forced  sales  of  cargo,  and  violence,  shall  not  take  place. 

7.  If  one  of  the  English  should  commit  an  offence,  ne  should  be 
sentenced  by  the  English  General  according  to  the  gravity  of  his 
offence.  (Tiamlated  by  Professor  Rwas.) 

The  terms  of  the  4tb  article  show  that  the  shAgun  expected 
the  EagHtb  to  make  Yed»  tbek  hMdqtMTtert.    Had  Saris  done 


so,  he  would  have  been  free  from  all  competition,  would  have  had 
an  imanense  market  at  his  very  doors,  would  have  cconomixed 
the  expense  of  numerous  overland  jonmcys  t6  the  Tokugawa 
court,  and  would  have-saved  the  payment  of  many  "  txnsidenH 
tions."  The  result  of  his  mistaken  choice  and  subsequent  bad 
management  was  that,  ten  years  later  (1693),  the  Eaglisb  factncy 
at  Hirado  had  to  be  closed,  having  incurred  a  total  loss  of  about 
£2000,  In  condonation  of  this  failure  it  most  be  noted  that  a 
few  months  after  the  death  of  lyeyasu,  the  charter  he  had  granted 
to  Saris  underwent  serious  modification.  The  original  document 
threw  open  to  the  English  every  port  in  Japan;  the  revised 
document  limited  them  to  Hirado.  But  this  restrictkm  may  be 
indirectly  traced  to  the  blunder  of  not  accepting  a  settlemou  in 
Yedo  and  a  port  at  Uiaga.  For  the  Tokugawa's  foreign  po$cy 
was  largely  swayed  by  an  apprehension  leu  the  Kiishiil  feuda- 
tories, over,  whom  the  authority  of  Yedo  had  never  been  fully 
established,  might,  by  the  presence  of  foreign  traders,  come  into 
possession  of  such  a  fleet  and  such  an  arnuiment  as  would  ulti- 
mately enable  them  to  wrest  the  administration  of  the.empitc 
from  Tokugawa  hands.  Hence  the  precaution  of  confining  tb* 
English  and  tbe  Dutch  to  Hirado,  the  fief  of  ndtuniyi  too  petty 
to  become  formidable,  and  to  Nagasaki  which  was  an  imperial 
city.'  But  evidently  an  English  factory  in  Yedo  and  English 
ships  at  Uiaga  would  have  strengthened  the  Tokugawa  ruler's 
hand  instead  of  supplying  engines  of  war  to  his  political  foes.  It 
must  also  be  noted  that  the  question  of  locality  had  anothcs 
injurious  outcome.  It  exposed  the  English — and  the  JDntcb 
also — to  crippling  compelilioa  at  the  hands  of  a  company  of  rich 
Osaka  monojialists,  who,  as  representing  an  Imperial  city  aad 
therefore  being  pledged  to  tbe  Tokugawa  intciesu,  enjoyed 
Yedo's  favour  and  took  full  advantage  of  it.  These  ahrcwd 
traders  not  only  drew  a  ring  roimd  Hirado,  but  also  seat  veaada 
on  their  own  account  to  Cochin  China,  Siam,  Tonkin,  Cambodia 
and  other  pbces,  where  (hey  obtained  many  of  tbe  staples  in 
which  the  English  and  the  Dutch  dMlt.  Still  the  closure  of  the 
English  factory  at  Hirado  was  purely  voluniary.  From  first  to 
last  there  had  been  no  serious  friction  betwetn  the  English  and 
the  Japanese.  Tbe  company's  houses  and  godowns  were  not 
sold.  These  as  well  as  the  charter  were  lell  in  the  hands  of  the 
daimyS.ol  Hirado,  who  promised  to  restore  them  should  the 
English  i«-open  business  in  Japan,  The  company  did  think  of 
doing  so  on  mote  than  one  occasion,  but  no  practical  step  Was 
taken  until  the  year  1673,  when  a  merchantman,  aptly  named 
tbe  "  Return,"  wa*  sent  to  seek  permission.  The  Japanese, 
after  mature  reflection,  made  answer  that  as  the  kiag  of  England 
was  married  to  a  Portuguese  princess,  British  subjecU  could  not 
be  permitted  to  visit  Japan.  That  this  reply  wss  suggested  by 
the  Dutch  is  very  probable;  that  it  truly  reflected  the  feeliac 
of  the  Japanese  government  towards  Roman  Catholics  is  certain. 

The  Spaniards  were  expelled  from  Japan  is  1624,  the  Portu- 
guese in  1638.  Two  years  before  the  latter  event,  the  Yedo 
government  took  a  signally  retrogressive  step.  Tbty  ntLmt 
ordained  that  no  Japancie  vessel  should  go  abroad;  Pvittt 
that  no  Japanese  subject  should  leave  (he  countiy,  Cf^g?** 
and    that,    if    detected  attempting  to  do  so,  he  " 

Should  be  put  to  death,  the  vessel  that  carried  him  and  her 
crew  beug  seized  "to  await  our  pleasure";  that  aay  Japanese 
lesident  abroad  should  be  executed  if  be  returned;  that  the 
children  and  descendants  of  Spaniards  together  with  those  who 
had  adopted  such  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  pain  of  death;  and  that  no  ship  of  ocean-going  dimensiona 
should  be  built  in  Japan.  Thus  not  only  were  the  vary  chUdren 
of  the  Christian  propagandists  driven  completely  from  the  land, 
but  the  Japanese  people  also  were  sentenced  to  iraprisonmeat 
within  tbe  Umits  of  their  islands,  and  the  country  was  deprived 
of  all  hope  of  acquiring  a  mercantile  marine.  The  descendants 
of  the  Spaniards,  banished  by  the  edict,  were  taken  to  Macao  in 
two  Portugoese  galleons.    They  numbered  ><7  and  the  property 

'  The  Imperial  cities  were  Yedo.  KiMo.  Osaka  and  Nagasaki. 
To  this  last  tbe  English  were  subsequently  admitted.  They  were 
also  invited  to  Kago«hima  by  the  Shimasu  chieftain,  and,  had  not 
their  experience  at  Hirado  proved  so  deterrent,  they  n>%ht  have 
eatablidied  a  factory  at  KagMbima. 
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they  ctiiied  witk  tbem  agtncitad  6,i9r,sao  loriiit.  Vm  if  the 
Portoguese  derived  uy  gntifiettion  from  thi>  sweeping  out  of 
their  much-abiued  rivals,  the  feeling  was  destined  to  be  short- 
lived. Already  tbey  were  subjected  to  humiliating  restrictions. 
"  From  1633  the  galleons  and  their  cargoes  were  liable  to  be  burnt 
and  their  crews  execuTcd  ^  any  foreign  priest  was  found  on  board 
of  then.  An4)fficial  of  the  Japanese  government  was  stationed  in 
Macao  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  allintending  passengers,  and  of 
preventing  any  one  that  looked  at  all  suspicious  from  proceeding 
to  Japan.  A  complete  list  and  personal  description  of  everv  one 
on  board  was  drawn  up  by  this  officer,  a  copy  of  it  was  handed  to 
the  captain  and  by  him  it  had  to  be  deliverea  to  the  authorities  who 
■et  him  at  Nagasaki  before  he  was  albwed  to  anchor.  11  in  the 
subtequent  inspection  any  discrepancy  between  the  list  and  the 
persons  actually  carried  by  the  vessel  appeared,  it  would  prove  very 
airkward  for  tne  captain.  Then  in  the  inspection  'of  the  vessel 
letters  were  opened,  trunks  and  boxes  ransacked,  and  all  nf  111, 
RHaries  or  objects  of  religion  of  any  kind  had  to  be  thrown  over- 
board. In  l6j5  Portuguese  were  forbidden  to  employ  Japanese 
to  carry  their  umbrellas  or  their  shoes,  and  only  their  chief  men 
were  allowed  to  bear  arms,  while  they  had  to  hire  fresh  servants 
every  year.  It  was  in  the  following  y^ar  (1636)  that  the  artificial 
islet  of  E>Bstaiiaa  was  canstnicled  for  their  special  reception,  or  rather 
inipriionaieiu.  Jt  lay  in  front  of  tiie  farmer  Portuguese  factory, 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  bridge,  and  henceforth  the  Portu- 
guese were  to  be  allowed  to  cross  this  bridge  only  twice  a  year — at 
their  arrival  and  at  their  departure.  Furthermore,  all  their  cargoes 
had  to  be  sold  at  a  fijscd  price  during  their  6fty  days'  stay  to  a  ring 
of  licensed  mcrchanu  from  tbe  imperial  towns."  ^ 

The  impOMtlon  of  such  iritaome  conditions  did  not  deter  the 
I'onuguese,  who  continued  to  send  merchandise-hden  galleons 
to  Nagasaki.  But  in  1A38 1  he  bolt  fell.  The  Shimabara  rebellion 
wu  direct^  responiible.  Probably  the  fact  of  a  revolt  of 
Christian  converts,  in  such  numbers  and  fighting  with  such 
resolution,  srould  alone  have  sufficed  to  induce  the  weak  govern- 
ment in  Yedo  to  get  rid  of  the  Portuguese  altogether.  But  the 
Portugneae  srere  suspected  of  having  instigated  the  Shimabara 
insurrection,  and  the  Japanese  authorities  believed  that  they 
had  proof  of  the  fact.  Mence,  in  1638,  an  edict  was  issued  pro- 
daiming  that  as,  in  defiance  of  the  government's  order,  the 
Portuguese  had  continotd  to  bring  misaionarics  to  Japan;  as 
they  had  supplied  these  missionaries  with  provisions  and  other 
necessaries,  and  as  they  had  fomented  the  Shimabara  rebellion, 
thenceforth  any  Pgitiigiscte  ship  ooming  to  Japan  shooM  be 
burned,  together  with  her  cargo,  and  every  one  «n  board  of  her 
should  be  execnted.  Ample  time  sraa  allowed  before  cnforcjpg 
this  edict.  Not  only  were  tbe  Pottnguese  ships  then  at  Nagasaki 
permit  t  ed  to  close  up  their  commercial  transact  iona  and  leave  t  he 
pon,  but  also  in  the  fbUowing  year  when  two  galleons  anived 
from  Macao,  they  •tccc  merely  sent  away  wKh  a  copy  of  the  edict 
and  a  stem  wannng.  Bnt  the  Portuguese  could  not  easily 
become  reconcikd  to  abandon  a  commerce  from  which  they  had 
derived  splendid  profits  prior  to  the  intrusion  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  Dutch  and  the  Englisb,and  from  which  they  might  now  hope 
further  gains,  since,  although  the  Dutch  oootinued  to  bo  formid- 
able tivab,  the  Spaniards  had  been  excluded,  the  English  had 
wilbdraim.  and  the  Japanese,  by  the  suicidal  policy  of  their  own 
tultn,  were  no  longer  able  to  send  ships  to  China.  Thcrefiiire 
they  took  a  step  which  -resulted  in  one  of  the  saddest  episodes  of 
the  whole  story.  Four  iged  men,  the  most  respected  citizens 
of  Macao,  were  despatched  (1*40)  to  Nagasaki  as  ambassadors  in 
a  ship  carrying  no  aaga  bat  only  ricb  presents.  Tbey  bore  a 
petition  declaring  that  for  a  long  time  no  missionaries  had 
eatcied  Japan  from  Macao,  that  the  Portuguese  had  not  been  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  Shimabara  revolt,  and  that  intCT' 
ruptioD  tt  trade  would  injure  Japan  as  much  as  Poctngal. 
Thoe  envoys  anivedat  Nagasaki  on  the  ist  of  Joly  1640,  and 
>4  days  saftced  lo  bring  from  Yedo.  Whither  their  petition  had 
been  sent,  peremptoiy  orders  for  their  execution  as  well  as 
executioners  to  carry  out  the  orders.  There  was  no  possibility 
of  resistance.  Tbe  Japanese  had  removed  the  ship's  rudder, 
sails,  guns  and  ammuirition,  abd  had  placed  the  envoys,  their 
suite  and  the  crews  under  guard  jo  Dcshima.  On  the  2nd  of 
August  they  were  all  sumn)oned  to  tbe  governor's  ball  of  audi- 
ence, where,  after  their  protest  had  been  heard  that  anibasasdon 
'  A  History  «f  Japan  (Murdoch  aiid  Yamaptta^. 
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should  be  under  the  pratacUan^f  latematieoal  law,  the  sentence 
written  in  Yedo  ij  days  previously  was  lead  to  them.  The 
following  moraiog  the  Portuguese  were  oBered  their  lives  if  they 
would  apostatise.  Every  one  rejected  the  offer,  and  being  then 
kd  out  to  the  martyrs'  mount,  the  beads  of  the  envoys  and  of  37 
of  their  companions  fell.  Thirteen  wctcaaved  to  carry  the  news 
lo  Macao.  These  thirteen,  after  witnessing  the  burning  of  the 
galleon,  were  conducted  to  the  governor's  resideiue  who  gave 
ibcm  thia  ncsiage: — 

"  Donol  fail  to  inform  the  iahobiiantaolMacaathat  the  Japanese 
wish  to  receive  from  then  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor  any  kind  of 
presents  or  merchandise;  in  a  word,  absolutely  nothing  which  comes 
tram  them.  Vou  are  witnesses  that  I  have  caused  evrn  the  clothes 
of  those  who  wen  executed  yesterday  to  be  Inirned.  Lc<  them  do 
the  sane  witk  rcapsctto  us  if  they  find  occasion  10  do  so:  we  consent 
to  it  without  difficulty.  Let  them  think  no  raone  of  us,  just  aa  if 
we  were  no  longer  in  the  world." 

Finally  the  thirteen  were  taken  to  the  mvtyis'  mount  where, 
set  up  above  the  heads,  of  the  victims,  a  tablet  recounted  the 
story  of  the  embassy  and  the  reasons  for  the  execution,  and 
concluded  with  the  words: — 

"  So  long  as  the  sun  warms  thecaith,  let  no  Christian  be  so  bold 
as  to  come  to  Japai\,  and  let  all  know  that  if  King  Philip  himself,  or 
even  the  very  Cod  of  the  Christians,  or  the  great  Shaka  contravene 
this  prohibition,  they  shall  pay  for  it  with  their  heads." 

Had  the  ministers  of  the  shSgun  is  Yedo  desired  to  make  clear 
to  future  ages  that  to  Christianity  alone  was  due  the  expulsion 
of  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  from  Japan  and  licr  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  seclusion  they  could  not  have  placed  on  record 
more  conclusive  testimony.  Macao  received  tbe  news  with 
rejoicing  in  that  its"  earthly  ambassadors  bad  been  made  ambas- 
sadors of  heaven,"  but  it  did  not  abandon  all  hope  of  over- 
coming Japan's  obduracy.  When  Portugal  recovered  bet 
independence  in  1640,  tbe  people  of  Macao  requested  Lisbon 
to  send  an  ambassador  to  Japan,  and  on  the  i6th  of  July  1647 
Don  Conzalo  de  Siqucira  arrived  in  Nagasaki  wilh  two  vessels. 
He  carried  a  letter  from  King  John  IV.,  setting  forth  the 
severance  of  all  connexion  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  which 
countries  were  now  actually  at  war,  and  u^ng  that  commercial 
relations  should  be  re-established.  The  Portuguese,  having 
refused  to  give  up  their  rudders  and  arms,  soon  found  themselves 
menaced  by  a  force  of  fifty  thousand  samurai,  and  were  glad  10 
put  out  of  port  quietly  on  the  4Lh  of  September.  This  was  the 
lost  episode  in  the  medieval  history  of  Portugal's  intercourse 
with  Japan. 

When  (1609)  the  Dutch  contemplated  forming  a  settlement 
in  Japan,  lycyasu  gave  them  a  written  promise  that  "no  man 
should  do  them  any  wrong  and  that  he  would  -j^-_,^ 
maintain  and  defend  them  as  his  own  subjects."  gf  nssassia 
Moreover,  the  charter  granted  to  them  contained 
a  clause  providing  that,  into  whatever  ports  tbeii  ships  put,  they 
were  not  to  be  molested  or  hindered  in  any  way,  but,  "  on  the 
contrary,  must  be  shown  all  manner  otf  help,  favour  and  assist- 
ance.*' They  might  then  have  chosen  any  port  in  Japan  for 
their  headquarters,  but  they  hod  the  misfortune  to  choose 
Hirado.  For  many  years  thqr  had  no  cause  lo  regret  the  choice. 
Their  exclusive  possession  of  tbe  Spice  Islands  and  their  own 
enterprise  and  command  of  capital  gave  them  the  leading  place 
in  Japan's  pver-sea  trade.  Even  when  things  bad  changed 
greatly  for  the  worse  and  when  the  English  closed  their  books 
with  a  large  loss,  it  is  on  record  that  the  Dutch  were  reaping  a 
profit  of  76%  annually.  Their  doings  at  Hirado  were  not  of  a 
purely  commercial  character.  The  Aoglo-Dtitcb  "  fleet  of 
delence"  made  that  port  its  basis  of  operations  against  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese.  It  brought  its  prises  into 
Hirado,  the  profits  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  fleet  and 
the  factories,  Dutch  and  English,  'which  arrangement  involved 
a  sum  o(  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  1633.  But  after  the' 
death  of  lyeyasu  there  grew  up  at  the  Tokugawa  court  a  party 
which  advocated  the  expulsion  of  all  foreigners  oa  the  ground 
that,  though  some  professed  a  different  form  of  Christianity  fraot 
that  of  the  Casliliam  and  Portuguese,  it  was  nevertheless  one 
and  the  same  creed.    This  policy  was  not.  definitely  adopted. 
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but  it  made  itidf  felt  tn  ■  diicouttcous  reception  acoordcd  to 
the  commandant  of  Tott  Zelandia  when  he  viaited  TokyS  in 
1617.  He  attempted  to  irtaliate  upon  the  Japanese  vosels 
which  put  into  Zelandia  in  the  following  year,  but  the  Japaneie 
managed  to  seiie  his  person,  exact  reparation  for  loss  of  time  and 
obtain  five  hostage*  whom  they  carried  to  prison  in  Japan. 
The  Japanese  govermnent  of  that  lime  was  wholly  intolerant 
of  any  injury  done  to  its  subjects  by  foreignen.  When  news 
of  the  Zelandia  affair  reached  Yedo,  orde»^were  immediately 
issued  (or  the  sequestration  of  certain  Dutch  vessels  and  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Hirado  factory,  which  veto  was  not  removed 
for  four  years.  Commereial  arrangements,  also,  became  less 
favounble.  The  Dutch,  instead  of  selling  their  silk— which 
gencfally  formed  the  piincipil  staple  of  import — in  the  open 
market,  were  required  to  send  it  to  the  Osaka  gild  of  licensed 
merchants  at  Nagasaki,  by  which  means,  Nagasaki  and  Osaka 
being  Imperial  cities,  the  Yedo  government  derived  advantage 
from  the  transaction.  An  attempt  to  evade  this  onerous 
system  provoked  a  very  stem  rebuke  from  Yedo,  and  shortly 
afterwards  all  Japanese  subject*  were  forbidden  to  act  as  ser- 
vants to  the  Dutch  outside  the  tatter's  dwellings.  The  co- 
operation of  the  HoDanden  in  bombarding  the  castle  of  Hara 
during  the  Shimabara  rebellion  C'638}  gave  them  some  claim  on 
the  shSgun's  government,  but  in  the  same  year  the  Dutch 
received  an  imperious  warning  that  the  severest  penalties  would 
be  inflicted  if  their  ships  carried  priests  or  any  religious  objects 
or  books.  So  profound  was  the  dislike  of  everything  relating 
to  Christianity  that  the  Dutch  nearly  caused  the  ruin  ol  their 
factory  and  probably  their  own  deitruction  by  inscribing  on  some 
newly  erected  warehouses  the  date  according  to  the  Christian 
era.  The  factory  happened  to  be  then  presided  over  by  Caron, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  penetration.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  set  400  men  to  pull  down  the  warehouses,  thus 
depriving  the  Japanese  of  all  pretext  for  recourse  to  violence. 
He  was  compelled,  however,  to  promise  that  there  should  be  no 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  hereafter  and  that  time  should  no 
longer  be  reckoned  by  the  Christian  era.  In  a  few  months, 
further  evidence  of  Vedo's  ill  will  was  furnished.  An  edict 
appeared  ordering  the  Dutch  to  dispose  of  all  their  imports 
during  the  year  of  their  arrival,  without  any  option  of  carrying 
them  away  should  prices  be  low.  They  were  thus  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Osaka  gild.  Further,  they  were  forbidden  to 
slau^ter  cattle  or  carry  arms,  and  altogether  it  seemed  as 
though  the  situation  was  to  be  rendered  impossible  for  them. 
An  envoy  despatched  from  Batavia  to  remonstrate  could  not 
obtain  audience  of  the  shOgun,  and  though  he  presented,  by 
way  of  remonstrance,  the  charter  originally  granted  by  lyeyasu, 
the  reply  he  received  was: — 

"  His  Majesty  charges  us  to  inform  you  that  tt  is  of  but  slight 
importance  10  the  Empire  of  Japan  whether  foreieners  come  or  do 
not  come  to  trade.  But  in  oonndcntioa  of  the  charter  granted  to 
them  by  lyeyasu,  he  is  pleased  to  albw  the  Hollanders  to  continue 
their  operations,  and  to  leave  them  their  commercial  and  other 
privileges,  on  the  condition  that  they  evacuate  Hirado  and  establish 
tbemsnvcs  with  their  vends  in  the  port  of  Nagasalci." 

The  Dutch  did  not  at  first  regard  this  as  a  calamity.  During 
their  residence  of  31  years  at  Hirado  they  had  enjoyed  full  free- 
dom, had  been  on  excellent  terms  with  the  feudatory  and  his 
samurai,  and  had  prospered  in  their  business.  But  the  pettiness 
of  the  place  and  the  inconvenience  of  the  anchorage  having 
always  been  recognijed,  transfer  to  Nagasaki  promised  a  splen- 
did harbour  and  much  larger  custom.  .  Bitter,  therefore,  was 
their  disappointment  when  they  found  that  they  were  to  be 
imprisoned  in  Deshima,  a  quadrangular  island  whose  longest 
face  did  not  measure  300  yds.,  and  that,  so  far  from  living  in 
the  town  of  Nagasaki,  they  would  not  be  allowed  even  to  enter 
it.    SieboM  writes: — 

''A  guard  at  the  gate  prevented  all  communication*  with  the  city 
of  Nagasaki :  no  Dutchman  without  weighty  reasons  and  without 
the  permiitiaii  of  the  governor  might  pas*  the  gate;  no  Japanese 
(onlen  puMic  womea)  might  Uve  m  a  Dutchman'*  house.  As  if 
this  were  not  enough,  ei«n  within  Dethima  itself  our  state  prfaoners 
were  keenly  watched-  No  Japanese  might  speak  with  them  in  his 
own  language  uttles*  in  the  pcoencc  of  a  witness  (a  government  spy) 
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or  visit  thehi  in  their  house*.  The  creatures  of  the  govenwr  had  the 
warehouses  under  key  and  the  Duuh  traders  ccaaad  to  be  aaaUf* 
of  their  property." 

There  were  worse  indignities  to  be  endured.  No  Dutcbmaa 
might  be  buried  in  Japanese  soil:  the  dead  bad  to  be  committed 
to  the  deep.  Every  Dutch  ship,  her  rudder,  gun*  and  ammuni- 
tion removed  and  her  sails  sealed,  was  subjected  to  the  stricteit 
search.  No  religious  service  could  be  held.  No  one  wai  wflered 
to  pass  from  one  Dutch  ship  to  another  without  the  governor'* 
permit.  Sometimes  the  officers  and  men  were  wantonly 
cudgelled  by  petty  Japanese  officials.  Tbey  led,  in  *hort,  • 
life  of  extreme  abasement.  Some  tdaxatioa  of  thi*  extreme 
severity  was  afterwards  obtained,  but  at  no  time  of  their  sojourn 
in  Deshima,  a  period  of  217  ycais,  were  the  Dutch  relieved  from 
irksome  and  humiliating  icstraini*.  Eleven  year*  after  their 
removal  thither,  the  expediency  of  consulting  the  national 
honour  by  finally  abandoning  an  enterprise  so  dtregatoty  was 
gravely  discussed,  but  hopes  of  improvement  supplementing 
natural  reluctance  to  surrender  a  monopoly  which  still  brought 
large  gains,  induced  them  to  persevere.  At  that  time  this 
Nagasaki  over-sea  trade  was  considerable.  From  '7  to  10 
Dutch  ships  used  to  enter  the  pott  annually,  cairying  cargo 
valued  at  some  80,000  ft  of  silver,  the  chief  sUpte*  of  import 
being  *i]k  and  piece-goods,  and  the  government  levying  5% 
by  way  of  customs  dues.  But  this  did  not  represent  the  whole 
of  the  charge*  impoaed.  A  rent  of  4Sq  lb  of.  *ilver  had  to  be 
paid  each  year  for  the  little  iaiand  ol  Deshima  atul  the  houet 
standing  on  it;  and,  further,  every  spring,  the  Hollaadeis  were 
required  to  send  to  Yedo  a  mission  bearing  for  the  ahCguB,  the 
heir-apparent  and  the  court  oHicial*  present*  represeatiag  an 
aggregate  value  of  about  sjo  lb  of  silver.  They  foiUMl  their 
account,  nevertheless,  in  bi«ying  gold  and  copper — cspccialijr 
the  latter— for  exportation,  until  the  Japanese  autinritia, 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  great  quantity  of  copper  thus  canitd 
away,  adopted  the  policy  of  limiting  the  number  of  vessel*,  a* 
well  as  their  inward  and  outward  cargoes,  so  that,  in  r7po,  only 
one  ship  might  enter  annually,  nor  could  ahe  catty  away  dhmc 
than  350  tons  of  copper.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fonnal  visiu 
of  the  captain  of  the  factory  to  Yedo  were  reduced  to  one  every 
fifth  year,  and  the  value  of  the  prcacnt*  carried  by  him  wa*  cut 
down  to  one  half. 

Well-informed   hiatorians   have  oontended   that,   by   thia 
segregating  faenclf  from  contact  with  the  Wt*t,  Jcpan'i  direct 
losses  were  small.     Certainly  it  is  true  that  she  could  ^^^^ 
not  have  learned  much  from  European   nation*  in  ^^^  ^ 
the  17th  centtiry,    Tbey  had  little  to  teach  her  in  i«i»ii>i 
the  way  of  religiou*  tolerance;  in  the  way  of  inter- y'^'V* 
national  morality;  in  the  way  of  sodal  amenitie* 
and  etiquette;  in  the  way  of  artistic  conception  and  ciectitha; 
or  in  the  way  of  that  notable  ahibboleth  of  nodero  dvilisatioa, 
the  open  door  and  equal  opportunitic*.    Yet  when  all  lU*  is 
admitted,  there  remaiiis  the  vital  fact  that  Japan  was  thu*  shut 
oil  from  the  atmosphere  of  competition,  and  that  fat  nearly  two 
centuries  and  a  hall  *he  never  had  aa  opportunity  c{  warming  her 
intelligence  at  the  fire  of  intematioiul  rivalry  or  derivias  in- 
spiration from  an  exchange  of  idea*.    She  stood  comparatively 
still  while  the  world  went  on,  and  the  interval  between  her  aaid 
the  leading  peoples  of  the  Occident  ia  matters  of  material  civili< 
zation  bad  become  very  wide  before  she  awoke  to  a  sense  ol 
its  existeace.    The  lequd  of  thi*  page  of  her  hi*t«ty  ha*  been 
fajtbfidly  mmmatixcd  by  a  modem  writers— 

**  A  aMMU  complete  metamorphosis  of  a  nation's  policy  couM 
scarcely  be  eeocetvcd.  In  IJ41  we  find  the  Japanese  celebrated, 
or  notorious,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Far  East  for  exploits 
abroad;  we  find  them  known  as  the*  kings  of  theses  ';  we  find  them 
welcoming  foreigners  with  cordiality  and  opposing  no  obstacles  to 
foreign  commcree  or  even  to  the  propagandism  of  foreign  creeds';  we 
find  them  so  quick  to  recognise  the  benefits  of  foreign  trade  and  so 
apt  to  pursue  them  that,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  they  establish 
commercial  relations  with  no  less  than  twenty  over-sea  markets;  we 
find  them  authorising  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
to  trade  at  every  poet  m  the  empire ;  we  find,  in  short,  all  the  eleneat* 
requisite  for  a  career  of  commerdri  anserpriie,  occmn-going  advea- 
ture  and  industrial  liberality,  la  1641  everything  is  reversed. 
Trade  is  interdicted  to  all  Western  peoples  except  the  Dutch,  aad 
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Ikqr  ire  caafined  to  a  little  Ubnd  300  yuiU  in  la«tk  by  to  in  width ; 
Ijie  leait  ■ymptom  of  predilection  lor  any  tliita  mad  expoies  a 
Japaneie  aub^t  to  be  puniihed  with  awful  rigour;  any  attempt  to 
leave  the  limits  of  the  realm  involves  decapitation;  not  a  ship  large 
enough  to  pass  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  coast  ma^  be  built,  " 
nwdcon 


the.  adn 


■ion.  it 


How- 
is  apparent  that  for  all  thesa 


ch>a|es  Chriatiaa  propa(andism  was  mpoosible.  The  policy  of 
Kclusioo  adopted  by  Japan  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  and 
resolutely  puinied  until  the  middle  of  the  lOth,  was  anti-Christian, 
not  anti-foreign.  The  fact  cannot  be  too  dcaiiy  recogniaed.  It  is 
the  chief  lesson  taught  by  the  events  outlined' above.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  that  period  of  isolation.  Occidentals  were  not  known  to 


Thuscomplctdy  had  foscign  tntcrcourse  and  Christian  propapudism 
become  icfentified  io  the  eyes  of  the  people.  And  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  foreign  intercourse,  associateo  with  Christianity,  had  come 
to  be  synonymous  in  Japanese  ears  with  foreign  aggression,  with  the 
aubversal  otthe  mikado  sancient  dynasty,  and  with  the  loss  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the '  ootintrv  of  the  gods,' thiere  is  no  difhndty  ia  under- 
standing th*  attitude  of  toe  nation's  mind  towards  this  question." 

Fmat»  InUrcturu  in  lioiem  Times. — Ftom  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  iplh,  Japan  succeeded 
SMUaatf  in  rigorously  enforcing  her  policy  of  seclusion.  But 
*■;**»  in  the  concluding  days  of  this  epoch  two  influences 
"■*■■■  began  to  disturb  her  self-suffidcncy.  One  was  the 
tndoal  infiltration  of  light  from  the  outer  world  through 
the  narrow  window  of  the  Dutch  prison  at  Deshiina;  the  other, 
frequent  apparitions  of  Russian  vessels  on  her  northern  coasts. 
The  former  was  a  slow  process.  It  materialized  first  in  the  study 
of  anatomy  by  a  little  group  of  youths  who  had  acquired  acci- 
dental knowledge  of  the  radical  difference  between  Dutch  and 
Japanese  conceptions  as  to  the  structure  of  the  human  body. 
The  work  of  these  students  reads  like  a  page  of  romance.  With- 
out iny  appreciable  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language,  they  set 
themselves  to  decipher  a  Dutch  medical  hook,  obtained  at  enor- 
mous cost,  and  from  this  small  beginning  they  passed  to  a  vague 
hit  firm  conviction  that  their  country  had  faUen  far  behind  the 
nalerial  and  Intellectual  progress  of  the  Occident.  They 
hbouitd  in  secret,  for  the  study  of  foreign  books  was  then  a 
criminal  offence;  yet  the  patriotism  of  one  of  their  number  out- 
veighed  his  prudence,  and  he  boldly  published  a  brochure 
advocating  the  construction  of  a  navy  and  predicting  a  descent 
hy  the  Russians  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  empire.  Before 
tiui  prescient  man  had  lain  five  months  in  prison,  his  foresight 
•as  verified  by  events.  The  Russians  simulated  at  the  outset 
a  desire  to  establish  commercial  relations  by  peaceful  means. 
Had  the  Japanese  been  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
nations,  th^  would  have  known  how  to  interpret  the  idea  of  a 
Russian  quest  for  cominerdal  connexions  in  the  Far  East  a 
hundred  years  ago.  But  tliey  dealt  with  tlie  question  on  its 
nperfidal  merits,  and,  after  imposing  on  the  tsar's  envoys  a 
vearisome  delay  of  several  months  at  Nagasaki,  addressed  to 
them  a  peremptory  refusal  together  with  an  order  to  leave  that 
port  forthwith.  Incensed  by  such  treatment,  and  by  the  sub- 
M<iuc»t  imprisonment  of  a  number  of  their  fellow  countrymen 
who  had  landed  on  the  island  of  Etorofu  iir  the  Kuriles,  the 
Russians  resorted  to  armed  reprisals.  The  Japanese  settle- 
ments in  Sakhalin  and  Etorofu  were  raided  and  burned,  other 
places  were  menaced  and  several  Japanese  vessels  were  de- 
stroyed. The  lesson  sank  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  Yedo  ofiidals. 
They  withdrew  their  veto  against  the  study  of  foreign  books, 
and  they  arrived  in  part  at  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  to  offer 
armed  opposition  to  the  coming  of  foreign  ships  was  a  task 
somewhat  beyond  Japan's  capacity.  Japan  ceased,  however,  to 
attract  European  attention  amid  the  absorbing  interest  of  the 
Napoleonic  era,  and  the  shOgun's  government, misinterpreting 
this  respite,  reverted  to  their  oM  policy  of  stalwart  resistance  to 
foreign  intercourse. 

Meanwhile  another  power  was  beginning  to  establish  close 
contact  with  Japan.    The  whaling  industry  in  Russian  waters  off 

the  coast  of  Alaska  and  in  the  seas  of  China  and  Japan 
,  had  attracted  large  investments  of  American  capital 

and  was  pursued  yearly  by  thousands  of  American 
atizcos.    In  one  season  86  of  these  whaling  vessels  passed  within 
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easy  sight  of  Japan's  BBfthwa  isbotd,  Yeio,  so  that  the  atpect  of 
foreign  ships  becam*  quite  familiar.  From  time  to  time  Ameri- 
can schooners  were  cast  away  on  Japan's  shores.  Generally  the 
survivofi  wen  treated  with  tolerable  consideration  and  ulti- 
mately sent  to  Deshima  for  shipment  to  Batavia.  Japanese 
sailots,  too,  driven  out  of  their  route  by  hurricanes  and  caught 
in  the  stream  of  the  "  Black  Current,"  were  occasionally  carried 
to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  to  Oregon  or  California,  and  in  sevetd 
instances  these  shipwrecked  mariners  were  taken  back  to  Japan 
with  an  kindness  by  American  vessels.  On  such  an  errand  of 
mercy  the  "  Morrison  "  entered  Yedo  Bay  in  2837,  proceeding 
thence  to  KagoaUma,  only  to  be  driven  away  by  cannon  shot; 
and  on  such  an  errand  the  "  Manhattan  "  in  1845  lay  for  four 
days  at  Uraga  while  her  master  (Mercater  Cooper)  collected 
hooks  and  charts.  It  would  seem  that  his  experience  induced 
the  Washington  govenmient  to  attempt  the  opening  of  Japan. 
A  ninety-gun  ship  and  a  sloop  were  sent  on  the  errand.  Tbty 
anchored  off  Uraga  (July  1846)  and  Coibmodore  Biddle  made 
due  application  for  trade.  But  he  received  a  positive  refusal, 
and  having  been  instructed  by  his  government  to  abstain  from 
any  act  odculated  to  excite  hostility  or  distrust,  he  quietly 
weighed  anchor  and  sailed  away. 

In  this  same  year  (1846)  a  French  ship  touched  at  the  Riukni 
(Luchu)  arehipelago  and  sought  to  persuade  the  islanders  that 
their  only  security  against  British  aggression  was  to  g^^ 
place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France,  In  bhu^ 
fact  Great  Britain  was  now  beginning  to  interest  heiself  nssw— 
in  south  China,  and  more  than  one  warning  reached  *'**  "* 
Yedo  from  Deshima  that  EngKsh  war-ships  might  at  ' 

any  moment  visit  Japanese  waters.  The  Dutch  have  been  much 
blamed  for  thus  attempting  to  prejudice  Japan  against  the  Occi- 
dent, but  it  the  dictates  of  commereial  rivalry,  as  it  was  then 
practised,  do  not  constitute  an  ample  explanation,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  England  and  Holland  had  recently  been 
enemies,  and  that  the  last  British  vessel,'  seen  at  Nagasaki  had 
goi\e  there  hoping  to  capture  the  annual  Dutch  trading-ship  from 
Batavia.  Deshima's  warnings,  however,  remained  nnftilfilled, 
though  they  doubtless  contributed  to  Japan's  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness. Then,  In  1847,  the  king  of  H<^and  himself  intervened. 
He  sent  to  Yedo  various  books,  together  with  a  map  of  the  worid 
and  adespatch  advising  Japan  to  abandon  her  policy  of  isolation. 
Within  a  few  months  (1849)  of  the  receipt  of  his  Dutch 
majesty's  recommendation,  an  American  brig,  the  "  Preble," 
under  Commander  J.  Glynn,  anchored  in  Naguaki  harbour  and 
threatened  to  bombard  the  town  unless  immediate  deh'very  were 
made  of  18  seamen  who,  having  been  wrecked  in  northern  waters, 
were  held  by  the  Japanese  preparatory  to  shipment  for  Batavia. 
In  1849  another  despatch  reached  Yedo  from  the  king  of  Holland 
annoyndng  that  an  American  fleet  might  be  expected  in 
Japanese  waters  a  year  later,  and  that,  unless  Japan  agreed  to 
enter  into  friendly  commercial  relations,  war  must  ensue. 
Appended  to  thb  despatch  was  an  approximate  draft  of  the 
treaty  which  would  be  presented  for  signature,  together  with  a 
copy  of  a  memorandum  addressed  by  the  Washington  govern- 
ment to  European  nations,  justifying  the  contemplated  expcdi^ 
tion  on  the  ground  that  it  would  inure  to  the  advantage  of  Japan 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Occident. 

In  1853,  Commodore  Perry,  with  a  sqnadron  of  (oat  ships-of- 
war  and  560  lAen,  entered  Uraga' Bay.  So  formidable  a  foreign 
force  had  not  been  seen  in  Japanese  waters  since  the  ^^ 
coming  of  the  Mongol  Armada.  Apaniccnsued  among  |^„^ 
the  people — the  same  people  who,  in  the  days  of 
Hideyoshi  or  lyeyasu,  would  have  gone  out  to  encounter  these 
ships  with  assured  confidence  of  victory.  The  contrast  did  not 
stop  there.  The  ^Ogun,  whose  ancestois  had  administered  the 
country's  affairs  with  absolutely  autocratic  authority,  now  sum- 
moned a  council  of  the  feudatories  to  coiuider  the  situation ;  and 
the  Imperial  court  in  Kioto,  which  never  appealed  for  heaven's  aid 
except  in  a  national  emergency  such  as  had  never  been  witnessed 
since  the  creation  of  the  shfigunate,  now  directed  that  at 
the  seven  principal  shrines  and  at  all  the  great  temples  special 
•H.M.S. "  Phaeton,"  which  entered  that  port  in  «*)•. 
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Drayen  thould  be  offeiett  for  the  lafety  o(  ibe  luid  and  for  the 
destraction  of  tbc  aliens.  Thiia  tke  appearance  of  the  American 
squadron  awoke  in  the  cause  of  the  country  as  a  whole  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  hitherto  confined  to  feudal  interests.  The  sh6gun 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  thought  of  invoking  that  spirit: 
his  part  in  raising  it  was  involuntary  and  his  ministers  behaved 
with  perplexed  vacillation.  The  indrmity  of  the  Yedo  Adminis- 
tration's purpose  presented  such  a  strong  contrast  to  the  single- 
minded  resolution  of  the  Imperial  court  that  the  prestige  of  the 
one  was  largely  impaired  and  that  of  the  other  correspondingly 
enhanced.  Perry,  however,  was  without  authooty  t«  support 
his  proposals  by  any  recourse  to  violence.  The  United  States 
government  had  relied  solely  on  the  moral  effect  of  his  display  of 
force,  and  his  countrymen  had  supplied  him  with  a  large  collec- 
tion of  the  products  of  peaceful  progress,  fiom  sewing  machines 
to  miniature  railways.  He  did  not  unduly  press  for  a  treaty,  but 
after  lying  at  anchor  oS  Uraga  during  a  period  of  ten  days  and 
after  transmitling  the  president's  letter  to  the  sovereign  of  Japan, 
he  steamed  away  on  the  I7tfa  of  July,  announcing  his  return  in 
the  ensuing  spring.  The  conduct  of  the  Japanese  subsequently 
to  his  departure  showed  how  fully  and  rapidly  they  had  acquired 
the  conviction  that  the  appliances  of  their  old  civilization  were 
powcttess  to  resist  the  resource*  of  the  new.  Orders  were 
issued  rescinding  the  long-enforced  veto  against  the  construction 
of  sea-going  ships;  the  feudal  chiefs  were  invited  to  build  and  arm 
large  vessels;  the  Dutch  were  oomnussioncd  to  furnish  a  ship  of 
war  and  to  procure  from  Europe  all  the  best  works  on  modem 
military  science;  every  one  who  had  acquired  any  expert  know- 
ledge through  the  medium  of  Deshima  was  taken  into  oflicial 
favour;  forts  were  built;  cannon  were  cast  and  troops  were 
drilled.  But  from  all  this  clTort  there  resulted  only  fresh 
evidence  of  the  country's  inability  to  defy  foreign  insistence,  and 
on  the  ^nd  of  December  1853,  instructions  were  issued  that  if  tlu 
Americans  returned,  they  were  to  be  dealt  with  peacefully.  The 
sight  of  Perry's  steam-propelled  ships,  their  powerful  guns  and 
all  the  specimens  they  carried  of  western  wonders,  had  practically 
brojicn  down  the  barriers  of  Japan's  isolation  withoyt  any  need 
of  treaties  or  conventions.  Perry  returned  in  the  following 
February,  and  after  an  intercbaage  of  courtesies  and  formalities 
extending  over  sia  weeks,  obtained  a  treaty  pledging  Japan  to 
accord  kind  treatment  to  shipwrecked  sailors;  to  permit  foreign 
vessels  to  obtain  stores  and  provisions  within  her  territory,  and 
to  allow  American  ships  to  aochor  in  the  ports  at  Shimoda  and 
Hakodate.  On  this  second  occasion  Ferry  had  10  ships  with 
crews  numbering  two  thousand,  and  when  he  landed  to  sign  the 
treaty,  he  was  escorted  by  a  guard  of  honour  mustering  500 
strong  in  27  boats.  Much  has  been  written  about  his  judicious 
display  of  force  and  his  sagacious  tact  in  dealing  with  the 
Japanese,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  consequences  of  his 
exploit  have  not  invested  its  methods  with  extravagant  lustre. 
Standing  on  the  threshold  of  modern  Japan's  wonderful  career, 
his  figure  shines  by  the  reflected  light  of  its  surroundings. 

Russia,  Holland  and  England  speedily  secured  for  themselves 
treaties  similar  to  that  concluded  by  Commodore  Perry  in  1854. 
fmi  But  Japan's  doors  still  remained  dosed  to  foreign 
TnjMr  ol  commerce,  and  it  was  reserved  for  another  citizen 
Cusmna,  ^^  [j,^  g^^^t  republic  to  open  them.  This  was  Town- 
Knd  Harris  (i8o3-i8;8),  the  first  U.S.  consul-general  in  Japan. 
Arriving  in  August  1856,  he  concluded,  in  June  of  the  following 
year,  a  treaty  securing  to  American  citizens  the  privilege  of  per- 
manent residence. at  Shimoda  and  Hakodate,  the  opening  of 
Nagasaki,  the  right  of  consular  jurisdiction  and  certain  minor 
concessions.  Still,  however,  permission  for  commercial  inters 
course  was  withheld,  and  Harris,  convinced  that  this  great  goal 
could  not  be  reached  unless  he  made  his  way  to  Yedo  and  con- 
ferred direct  with  the  shagun's  ministers,  pressed  persistently 
for  leave  to  do  so.  Ten  months  elapsed  before  be  succeeded,  and 
such  a  display  of  reluctance  on  the  Japanese  side  was  very 
unfavootably  criticized  in  the  years  immediately  subsequent. 
Ignorance  of  the  country's  domestic  politics  inspired  the  critics. 
"Ilu:  Yedo  administration,  already  weakened  by  the  growth  of  a 
strong  public  seotimeot  in  favour  of  aboUsbiog  the  dual  system 
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of  governmettt— that  of  the  mikado  in  KISlo  and  that  of  the 

shogun  in  Yedo— had  been  still  further  discredited  by  its  own 
timid  policy  as  compared  with  the  stalwart  mien  of  the  throne 
towards  the  qu  estion  of  foreign  intercoune.  Openly  to  aanctioo 
commercial  relations  at  such  a  time  would  have  been  little  short 
of  reckless.  The  Perry  convention  and  the  first  Harris  conven- 
tion could  be  construed,  and  were  purposely  construed,  as  mere 
acts  of  benevolence  towards  strangers;  but  a  commerchtl  treaty 
would  not  have  lent  itself  to  any  swh  construction,  and  naturally 
the  shsgun's  ministers  hesitated  to  agree  to  an  apparently 
suicidal  step.  Harris  carried  his  point,  however.  He  was 
received  by  the  sh&gun  in  Yedo  in  November  iSj?,  and  on 
the  S9th  of  July  1858  a  treaty  was  signed  in  Yedo,  engagiag 
that  Yokohama  should  be  opened  on  the  4th  of  July  1859  and 
that  commerce  between  the  United  Stales  and  Japan  should 
thereafter  be  freely  carried  on  there.  This  treaty  was  actually 
concluded  by  the  shSgun's  Ministeis  in  defiance  of  their  failure 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign  In  Kioto.  Foreign 
historians  have  found  much  to  say  about  Japancie  duplicity  in 
concealing  the  subordioBte  position  occupied  by  the  Yedo 
administration  towards  the  Ki6to  court.  Such  condemnation  is 
not  consistent  with  fuller  knowledge.  The  Yedo  authorities 
had  power  to  solve  all  problems  of  foreign  intercourse  without 
reference  to  Kioto.  lycgrasu  had  not  >ecn  any  occasion  to 
seek  imperial  assent  when. he  granted  unrestricted  hberty  of 
trade  to  the  representatives  of  the  East  India  Company,  nor  had 
lycmitsu  asked  for  KiSto's  sanction  when  he  issued  his  decree  for 
the  expulsion  of  all  foreigners.  If,  ia  the  19th  century,  Yedo 
shrank  from  a  responsibility  which  it  had  unhesitatingly  assumed 
in  the  17th,  the  cause  was  to  be  found,  not  in  the  sh&gun's 
simulation  of  autonomy,  but  in  his  desire  to  associate  the  throne 
with  a  policy  which,  while  recognizing  it  to  be  unavoidable,  he 
distrusted  his  own  ability  to  nuke  the  nation  accept.  But  his 
ministers  had  promised  Harris  that  the  treaty  should  be 
signed,  and  they  kept  their  word,  at  a  risk  of  which  the  United 
Sutes'  consul-general  had  no  conception.  Throughout  Ihese 
negotiations  Harris  spared  00  pains  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
the  Japanese  an  intelligent  conviction  that  the  world  could  no 
longer  be  kept  at  arm's  length,  and  though  it  is  extreme^  prob- 
lematical whether  he  would  have  succeeded  had  not  the  Japan- 
ese themselves  already  arrived  at  that  very  conviction,  his 
patient  and  lucid  expositions  coupled  with  a  winning  personaUly 
undoubtedly  produced  much  impressioo.  He  was  largely 
assisted,  too,  by  recent  events  in  China,  where  the  PeihS  forts 
had  been  captured  and  the  Chinese  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  at 
Tientsin,  Harris  warned  the  Japanese  that  the  British  fleet 
might  be  expected  at  any  moment  in  Yedo  Bay,  and  that  the 
best  way  to  avert  irksome  demands  at  the  hands  of  the  English 
was  to  establish  a  comparatively  moderate  precedent  by  yieUing 
to  America's  proposals. 

This  treaty  could  not  be  represented,  as  previous  oonventioos 
had  been,  in  the  light  of  a  purely  benevolent  coucessioa  It 
definitely  provided  for  the  trade  and  residence  of  ^-^^  ^ 
foreign  merchants,  and  thus  finally  terminated  STivm^w 
Japan's  traditional  isolation.  Moreover,  it  had  been 
concluded  in  defiance  of  the  Thtone'srefusal  to  sanction  anything 
of  the  kind.  Much  excitement  resulted.  The  i»lion  tanged 
itself  into  three  parties.  One  copipiised  the  advocates  of  fnie 
intercourse  and  progressive  liberality;  another,  while  insisting 
that  only  the  most  limited  privileges  should  be  accorded  to 
aliens,  was  of  two  minds  as  to  the  advisability  of  offering  armed 
resistance  at  once  or  temporizing  so  as  to  gain  time  for  prepara- 
tion; the  third  advocated  uncompromising  leclusioo.  Once 
again  the  shogun  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  feudal  barons, 
hoping  to  secure  their  co-opcraiion.  But  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion they  pronounced  against  yielding.  Thus  the  shdgunate 
saw  itself  .compelled  to  adopt  a  lootutely  Ubcral  poUcy:  it 
issued  a  decree  in  that  sense,  and  thenceforth  the  administrative 
court  at  Yedo  and  the  Imperial  court  in  Kioto  stood  in  uncquii-o- 
cal  opposition  l»  each  01  her,  the  Conservatives  tanging  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  latter,  the  Liberals  on  that  of  the  former. 
It  was  a  situation  full  of  perplexity  to  outsiders,  and  the  foreign 
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itpnsenutira  raUntafpreUd  it.  Tliey  Inugbied  tliat  the 
sfaBgun's  ministnt  aou(^t  only  to  evade  their  treaty  obligatione 
nd  to  rmder  the  situation  Intolerable  for  foreign  reaidents, 
vhertas  in  truth  the  (itaation  threatened  to  become  intolerable 
(oi  the  ahOgnnate  itaeU.  Nevertheless  the  Yedo  officials  ca» 
Mt  be  cntiiel)r  acquitted  of  dupKdty.  Under  preasure  of  the 
iKoeaaity  of  <eif-{>reaervation  they  effected  with  KiSto  a  can>< 
promise  which  aadgned  to  foreign  intercovne  a  temporary 
diaracter.  The  threatened  political  crisis  was  thus  averted, 
but  the  enemies  of  the  dual  system  of  government  gained 
strength  daily.  One  of  their  devices  was  to  assassinate  foreigners 
in  the  hope  of  embroiling  tlie  ahSgunate  with  Western  powets  and 
ihDs  either  foreing  its  hand  or  precipitating  its  downfall,  it  is 
got  wonderful,  perhaps,  that  foreigners  were  deceived,  especially 
IS  they  approached  thr  solution  of  Japanese  problems  with 
ill  the  Occidental's  habitual  su^icion  of  everything  Oriental. 
Thas  when  the  Yedo  government,  togniaant'that  serious  dangers 
menaced  the  Yokohama  settlement,  took  precautions  to  guard 
it,  the  foreign  ministers  convinced  themselves  that  a  delil)erate 
piece  of  chicanery  was  being  practised  at  their  expense;  that 
statecraft  nther  than  truth  had  dictated  the  tcpnsentations 
made  to  them  by  the  Japanese  aathoritles;  and  that  the  akrm 
of  the  latter  was  simulated  for  the  purpose  ol  finding  a  pretest 
to  curtail  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  foceignets.  Thcnforc  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  inmates  of  the  legations  should  show  themselves  as 
little  as  possible  In  the  streea  of  the  capital,  where  at  any 
ffloment  a  despersdo  might  cut  them  down,  was  treated  almost  as 
an  insult.  Then  the  Japanese  anthotit  ies  saw  no  neoouise  except 
to  ittach  an  armed  escort  to  the  person  of  every  foreigner  when 
te  moved  abotit  the  city.  But  even  this  precaution,  which 
certainly  was  not  adopted  out  of  met*  caprice  or  with  any 
■iaister  deagn,  excited  fresh  suspicions.  Tlie  British  representa- 
tive, in  reporting  the  event  to  his  govemnxnt,  said  that  the 
Japanese  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  graft  upon  the  establish- 
nent  of  spies,  watchmen  and  police'Ofiinets  at  the  sevemi 
Itgatnns,  a  mounted  escort  to  accompiny  the  members  whenever 
tbey  moved  about. 

Just  at  this  time  (s86>)  the  Yedo  statesmen,  in  order  to 
Rcoodle  the  divergent  views  of  the  two  courts,  negotiated  a 
^^n^^^  marriage  between  the  emperor's  sister  and  the  shSgun. 
i^M  But  in  order  to  bring  the  unioB  about,  they  bad  to 
fiwdam  placate  the  KiMo  Conservatives  bf  a  promise  to  expel 
JJ"'**'  foreigners  from  the  country  within  ten  years.  When 
,^^  tliis  became  known,  it  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
reactionaries,  and  furnished  a  new  weapon  to  Yetio's 
toenies,  who  interpreted  the  marriage  as  the  beginning  of  a  plot 
to  dethrone  the  mikado.  Murderous  attacks  upon  foieigncrs 
became  more  frequent.  Two  of  these  assaults  had  momentous 
consequences.  Three  British  subjects  attempted  to  force  their 
way  through  the  catllge  of  the  Satsuma  feudal  chief  on  the 
highway  between  Yokohama  and  Yedo.  One  of.  them  was 
tilled  and  the  other  two  wounded.  This  outrage  was  not.  in- 
spired by  the  "  barbarian.expelling  "  sentiment:  ta-any  Japanese 
subject  violating  the  rules  of  etiquette  as  these  Engltebmen 
had  violated  them,  the  same  fate  would  have  been  meted 
out.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Satsnma  daimyO  ref\ised  to  surrender 
his  implicated  vassals,  and  as  the  ahSgun's  arm  was  not 'long 
enough  to  reach  the  most  powerful  feudatory  in  Japan,  the 
British  government  sent  a  squadron  to  bombard  his  capital, 
Kagoshima.  It  was  not  a  brilliant  exploit  in  any  sense,  but  its 
results  were  Invaluable;  for  the  operations  of  the  British  ships 
finally  convinced  the  Satsuma  nien  of  their  impoteiKe  in  ttae 
face  of  Western  armaments,  and  converted  them  into  advocates 
of  liberal  progress.  Three  months  previously  to  this  bombard- 
ment of  Kagoshima  another  puissant  feudatory  had  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet.  The  Cb&shfl  chief,  whose  batteries  com- 
manded the  entrance  to  the  inland  sea  at  Shimonosekl,  opened 
ire  upon  ships  flying  the  flags  of  the  United  States,  of  France 
and  of  HoIUnd.  In  thus  acting  he  obeyed  an  edict  obtained  by 
the  extremists  from  the  mikado  mthent  the  knowledge  of  the 
shegun,  which  edict  fixed  the  nth  of  May  1863  as  the- date 
for  practioJly  imugonliog  the  f«Sei|ncts-cxpuU«a.  policy; 
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Again  the  diAgim's  administtative  edmpetenoe  proved  ittadB< 
quale  to  exact  reparation,  and  a  squadron,  composed  chiefly 
oS  British  men-of-war,  proceeding  to  Shimonosefci,  demolished 
ChSsha's  forts,  destnqred  his  ships  and  acattcked  bis  samurai. 
In  the  face  of  the  ESgosUma  bombardment  and  the  Shimono* 
seki  expedition,  no  Japanese  aubject  could  retain  any  faith  in 
his  ootmtry's  ability  to  oppose  Occidentals  by  force.  Thus  tha 
year  1863  was  memorable  ia  Japan's  history.  It  saw  tha 
"  barbariaii-expelling "  agitation  deprived  of  the  empeior't 
sanction;  it  saw  the  twb  principal  clans,  Satsuma  and  ChCshO, 
convinced  of  their  country's  impotence  to  defy  the  Occident; 
it  saw  the  nation  almost  fully  roused  to  the  disintegrating  and 
weakening  effects  of  the  feudal  system;  and  it  saw  the  tradi< 
tional  antipathy  to  foreigners  beginning  to  be  exchanged  for  • 
desire  to  study  their  civiliaation  and  to  adopt  its  best  features. 
The  treaty  concluded  between  the  shogan's  government  and 
the  United  States  in  1858  was  of  course  followed  by  similar 
compacts  with  the  principal  European  powen.  gmiHkaatt 
From  the  outset  these  states  agreed  to  co«peratc  arts* 
for  the  assertion  of  their  conventional  privileges,  '**•"•* 
and  they  naturally  took  Great  Britain  for  leader,  though  suck 
a  relation  was  never  openly  announced.  The  treaties,  however, 
continued  during  several  years  to  lack  imperial  ratification; 
and,  as  time  went  by,  that  defect  obtruded  itself  more  aqit 
more-upon  the  attention  of  their  foreign  signatories.  Theysai 
1865  saw  British  interests  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  Sir  Ylarf 
Parkcs,  a  man  of  keen  inalght,  indomitable  courage  and  some- 
what peremptory  methods,  learned  during  a  long  period  e( 
service  in  China.  It  happened  that  the  post  of  Japanese  secre- 
tary at  the  British  legation  in  Yddo  was  then  held  by  a  remade 
ably  gifted  young  Englishman,  who.  In  a  comparatively  brief 
interval,  had  acquired  a  goad  wotking  knowledge  of  the  Japanea< 
language^  and  it  happened  abo  that  the  British  legation  in 
Yedo  wai  already — as  ft  has  always  been  ever  since — the  best 
equipped  institution  of  its  clas  in  Japan.  Aided  by  thcss 
facilities  and  by  the  leaearches  of  Mr  Satow  (afterwards  Sir 
Ernest  Satow)  Parkeal  atrived  at  the  conclusions  that  ths 
Yedo  government  was  tottering  to  its  fall;  that  the  resumption 
of  administrative  authority  by  the  KifitO  court  would  sake  for 
the  interests  not  only  of  the  West  but  dso  of  Japan;  and  that 
the  rati6cation  of  tha  treaties  by  the  mikado  would  eluddatA 
the  situsthm  for  foidgners  while  being,  at  the  same  Utat, 
essential  to  the  validity  of  the  documents.  Two  other  objectt 
also  presented  themselves,  namdy,  that  the  import  duties 
fixed  by  the  conventions  should  be  reduced  from  t5  to  5% 
id  vabrtm,  and  that  the  ports  of  HiSgO  and  Osaka  should  be 
opened  at  once,  instead  ol  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  «f 
originally  fixed.  It  was  not  proposed  that  these  eonccstiont 
shoidd  be  entirely  gratuitous.  When  the  four-power  flotilla 
destroyed  the  Shioionoseki  batteries  and  sank  the  vessels 
fying  there,  a  fine  of  Jhree  ndllion  doUais  (some  £750,000)  had 
been  imposed  upon  the  daiosyOof  ChOsba  by  way  of  ransom  for 
his  capital,  which  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.  The  daimyS 
ai  ChSsha,  however,  was  in  open  rebellion  against  the  shSgnn, 
and  as  the  Utter' could  not  collect  the  debt  from  the  recalcitrant 
clansmen,  while  the  four  powers  Insisted  on  being  paid  by 
sdme  one,  the  Yedo  treasury  was  finally  compelled  to  shoulder 
the  obHIgation.  Two  out  «f  the  three  milh'ons  were  still  due^ 
and  Parkes  conceived  the  idea  of  remitting  this  debt  in  exchange, 
for  the  ratification  of  the  treaties,  the  rednctioa  of  tiie  custom* 
tsiiS  f(om  IS  to  5%  aivalctem  md  the  immediate  opening  of 
HiagO  and  Osaka.  He  took-  with  him  to  the  place  of  negotia- 
tion (HiOgO)  a  fleet  oi  British,  Pranch  and  iDutcfa  war-rfnps, 
for,  wliile  announcing  peaceful  intentiots,  he  had  actostomed 
himself  to  think  that  a  dispby  of  totce  shotdd  occupy  the  fore- 
ground in  sB  negotiations  with  Oifieotal  states.  -  This  emp 
iqay  be  sakt  to  have  seaUd  the  fate  of  the  shs^nate.  For 
hiere  again  was  produced  in  a  highly  aggravated  form  the  drant 
which  had  so  greatly  startled  the'nation  eight  years  previously. 
Pctry  had  come  with  his  toar-sfaips  to  the  portals  ol  Yedo,  and 
now  a  foreign  fleet,  twice  as  strong  as  Perry's,  had'  anchored 
at  «b«  vestibule  of  lite  Imperial  city  itself.    Noimtiolial'JaipaBea* 
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ODoid  lappoK  that  tUs  puade  of  faces  wu  for  pntdy  petceful 
piupotes,  or  that  rejection  of  the  amiraMr  baigain  proposed  by 
Great  Britain's  reprcaenutivc  would  be  followed  by  the  quiet 
Withdrawal  of  the  menacing  fleet,  whose  tenible  potentialities 
had  been  demonstrated  at  Kagoshima  and  Shimonoseki.  The 
Mclusionists,  whose  voices  had  been  nearly  silenced,  raised  them 
in  renewed  denunciation  of  the  sbBgun's  incompetence  to 
guarantee  the  sacred  dty  of  Kioto  against  such  trespasses, 
•nd  the  emperor,  brought  once  man  under  the  JtifliieniT  of  the 
anti-foreign  party,  inflicted  a  heavy  disgrace  on  the  shfigun 
by  ^ ■'*">*««  ng  and  punishing  the  officials  to  whom  the  latter 
had  eatnisted  the  Conduct  of  negotiations  at  HiOgS.  Such 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  tbnoe  amounted  to  withdrawing 
the  administrative  '^"' ■"■'««'"''  held  by  the  Tokugawa  family 
since  the  days  of  lycjrasn.  The  shSgun  resigned.  But  his 
adversaries  not  being  yet  ready  to  replace  him,  he  wu  induced 
to  resume  office,  with,  liowever,  fatally  damaged  prestige.  As 
ior  the  three-power  squadron,  it  itramfd  away  suncssfuL 
Pukes  had  come  prepared  to  write  off  the  indemnity  in  exchange 
{or  three  concessions.  He  obtained  two  of  the  rnnwiiona 
irithout  remitting  a  dollar  of  the  debt. 

The  shSgun  did  not  long  survive  the  humiliation  tfaoa 
inflicted  on  him.  .  He  died  in  the  following  year  (1866),  and 
flair  fttf-'"**  'ucceeded  by  Reiki,  destined  to  be  the  hist  of 
auaf  the  Tokugawa  rulers.  Nine  years  previously  this 
MjJ*™  same  Keiki  had  been  put  forward  by  the  nrlinionists 
^^'''"''''as  candidate  for  the  shOgunate.  Yet  no  sooner  did 
h*  attain  that  distinction  is  1866  than  he  remodelled  the  army 
on  French  lines,  engaged  English  officers  to  organise  a  navy, 
scot  his  brother  to  the  Paris  ExUbitioD,  and  altered  many  of 
the  forms  and  ceranonics  of  his  court  so  as  to  bring  them  into 
accord  with'  Occidental  fashions.  The  contrast  between  the 
politics  he  represented  when  a  candidate  for  office  in  1857  and 
the  practice  be  adopted  on  succeeding  to  power  in  1866  funiished 
an  apt  illuttiatlon  of  the  change  that  had  come  over  the  spirit 
tt  the  time.  The  most  bigoted  of  the  exclusionists  were  now 
frt'T''^  to  abandon  all  idea  of  expelling  foreigner*  and  to 
think  mainly  of  acquiring  the  best  elements  of  their  civiHiation. 
The  Japanese  are  slow  to  reach  a  decisioo  but  very  quick  to  act 
wpoa  it  when  reached.  From  1866  onwuds  the  new  spirit 
nqridly  penteated  the  whole  nation;  progress  became  the  aim 
of  aU  classes,  and  the  country  entered  upon  a  career  of  intell^' 
geot  tt<imllttion  which,  in  forty  years,  won  for  Japan  a  uni- 
VMsally  accorded  place  in  tlw  tpaks  oi  the  great  Occidental 


After  the  kbolitloD  of  the  sbfigunate  and  the  Rsumption  of 
■dministralive  functions  by  the  Thome,  one  of  the  first  acta 
f^,T-  of  the  newly  organiaed  government  waa  to  invite 
CMwAr  the  foreign  representatives  to  Kifito,  where  they 
•MUW  had  audience  of  the  mikado.  Sufaasqoently  a 
*''*'— ^-  decree  was  issued,  enimiinring  the  emperor's 
icaolve  to  establish  smirablf  iclatioos  with  foreign  countries, 
•nd  "  declaring  that  any  Japanese  subject  thereafter  guilty  of 
vioknt  behaviour  towaids  •  foreigner  would  not  -only  act  in 
•ppositioD  to  the  Impetial  command,  but  wouM  also  be  guilty 
of  in^wiring  the  dignity  and  good  faith  of  the  nation  in  the  eyes 
gf  the  power*  with  which  hb  majesty  had  pledged  himself  to 
msintain  fiiendahip."  From  that  time  the  relations  between 
J^Moaadfcitign  state*  grew  yearly  mote  amicable;  the  nation 
adopted  the  |»iDdacts  ot  Weatam  dvilixataon  with  notable 
thoiottghness,  and  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  were  cyefully 
observed.  Iliase  treaties,  however,  presented  one  feature 
Vhkfa  very  ioon  became  exceedingly  Irksome  to  Japan,  They 
txempted  fareigncrs  residing  within  her  borders  from  the 
operationnf  her  criminal  laws,  artd  secured  to  them  the  privilege 
'of  being  arraigned  solely  before  tribunal*  of  their  own  nation- 
ality. That  system  had  always  been  considaed  necessary 
where  the  subjects  of  Christian  state*  visited  or  sojourned  in 
noD-Christiaa  countries,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to 
k,  comukt  courts  were  established.  Tbi*-  neoeMitated  the 
confincnent  of  foreign  residenu  to  settlements  ia  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  lb*  coDiular  courts,  since  it  wouU  have  been  iaiprttdent 
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to  allow  (ote^itaen  to  haw*  free  acces*  to  dislcicts  remote  from 
the  oidy  tribunals  competent  to  control  them.    The  Japanese 
raised  m  objection  to  the  embodiment  of  this  sy*tem  in  the 
tfcatio.    They  recognixed  its  necessity  and  even  its  expediency, 
lor  if,  oa  the  one  band,  it  infringed  their  country's  sovetciia 
rights,  on  the  other,  it  prevented  cctnplications  iriiich  arait 
have  ensued  had  thqr  been  entrusted  with  jurisdiction  which 
they  were  not  prepared  to  diacbatge  satiafaaotily.    But  the 
consular  courta  were  not  bee  from  defects.      A  few  of  the 
powers  organised  competent  tribunal*  presided  over  by  judidal 
experts,  but  a  majority  of  the  treaty  states,  not  having  suffi- 
ciently large  intmsts  at  stake,  were  content  to  delegate  consular 
duties  to  merchants,  not  only  deficient  in  legal  training,  but  also 
themselves  engsged  in  the  very  commercial  traruactions  upon 
which  they  might  at  any  moment  be  required  to  adjudicale  in 
a  magisterial  capacity.    In  any  circumstances  the  du^  functions 
of  consul  and  judge  could  not  be  discharged  without  anomaly  by 
the  same  offidal,  for  he  waa  obliged  to  act  as  advocate  in  the 
prcKminary  stagts  of  complications  about  which,  in  his  poeitioa 
*a  judge,  he  ni^  ultimately  have  to  deliver  an  impartial 
verdict.    In  practice,  however,  the  system  worked  with  tolerable 
smoothness,  and  might  have  remained  long  in  force  had  not  the 
patriotism  of  the  Japanese  rebelled  bitterly  against  the  ifflphca- 
tioB  that  their  country  was  unfit  to  exerdsc  one  of  the  funda- 
mental attributes  of  every  sovereign  state,  judicial  autonomy. 
From  the  very  outset  thqr  spared  no  effort  to  qualify  for  the 
recovery  of  this  attribute.    Revisioa  of  the  country's  laws  and 
tc-otganixation  of  its  law  courta  would  necessarily  have  been 
an  essential  feature  of  the  general  reforms  suggmted  by  contact 
with  the  Occident,  hut  the  qucation  of  consular  jurisdiction 
certainly  constituted  a  special  incentive.    Expert  assistswy 
wss  obtidaed  from  Ftance  and  Gcnaany;   the  best  features  of 
European  jurisprudence  were  adapted  to  the  conditions  ar>d 
usagea  of  Japan;    the  law  courts  were  remodelled,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  educate  a  competent  judiciary.    In  criminal  law 
the  aamfde  of  France  was  chiefly  followed;  in  commeccUl  law 
that  of  Germany;  and  in  dvil  law  that  of  the  Occident  generally, 
with  due  regard  to  the  customs  of  the  country.    The  jury 
system  was  not  adopted,  collegiate  courts  being  regarded  as 
man  conducive  to  justice,  and  the  order  oi  procedure  went 
from  tribunals  of  firstiastaBce  to  appeal  courts  and  finally  to' 
the  court  of  cassation.    Schoobof  law  were  quickly  opened,  and 
a  well-equipped  bar  soon  came  into  existence.    Twelve  yean 
after  the  irKcption  of  these  great  works,  Japan  made  formal 
application  for  rcvirion  of  the  treaties  on  the  basis  of  abolishing 
conwilsT  jurisdiction.    She  had    asked    for  revision  in  tijt, 
sending  to  Europe  and  America  an  important  embassy  to  raise 
the  question.    But  at  that  time  the  conditions  originally  calling 
for  consular  jurisdiction  had  not  undergone  any  cfaaiige  such 
as  would  have  justified  its  abolition,  and  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, thou^  very  aniioa*  to  recover  tariff  autonomy  as  weD 
as  judicial,  ihrank  from  separating  the  two  questions,  lest  by 
prematurely  solving  one  the  solution  of  the  other  might  be 
unduly  deferred.    Thus  the  embassy  failed,  and  though  the 
problem  attracted  great  academical  interest  from  the  fint,  it 
did  not  re-enter  the  field  of  practical  politics  until  i8Sj.    The 
negotiations  were  long  protiactcd.  .Never  picviously  had  an 
Oriental  state  received  at  thebanda  of  the  Occident  rccognitioa 
such  as  that  now  demanded  by  Japan,  ami  the  West  naturally 
fdt  .deep  relnctaace  to  try  a  wholly  novel  expetimcaL    The 
United  States  had  *et  a  generous  example  by  omduding  a  new 
titaty  (i87t)  on  the  lines  desired  by  Japan.    But  its  operation 
was  conditional  on  a  similar  act  ot  compliance  by  the  other 
treaty  powers.    lU-infomed  European  publicists  ridiculed  the 
Washington  statcsmea's  attitude  on  this  occasion,  rlsimiug  that 
what  haid  been  given  with  one  hand  was  taken  back  with  the 
other.    The  truth  is  that  the  conditional  provision  was  inserted 
at  the  request  of  Japan  herself,  who  appreciated  her  own  unpre- 
paredness  for  the  concession.    From  i88j,  however,  she  was 
ready  to  accept  full  responsibility,  and  she  therefore  asked  that 
aU  foreigners  within  her  borders  should  therKsforth  be  subject  t* 
her  bws.aod  judidable  hy  her  lawHDOurts,  supploqentiag  ber 
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iliplkation  by  ptomiiiiig  that  its  ftvaatabb  TcoepUoo  ahould 
be  {allowed  bf  the  complete  (qjcmng  of  the  coontty  and  the 
tenwvil  of  til  restrictions  hitherto  impoaed  on  foreign  tiade, 
travel  an|i  leaidenoe  in  hei  mlm.  "  From  the  fint  it  had  been 
the  hibit  o(  Occidental  peoplei  to  upbraid  Ja^ian  on  account  of 
the  buriets  opposed  by  her  to  full  and  free  foreign  intexcourae, 
ind  ahe  wu  now  able  to  claim  that  these  bairiera  were  no  longer 
maintained  by  her  desire,  but  that  they  existed  because  of  a 
system  which  theoretically  proclaimed  her  trnfitnes*  for  free 
iiMdation  with  Western  nations,  and  practically  made  it 
impcesible  for  her  to  throw  open  hei  territories  completely 
for  the  iagress  of  foreigners."  She  had  a  strong  case,  but  on 
the  side  of  the  European  powers  extreme  reluctance  was  mani- 
{esled  to  try  the  unprecedented  experiment  of  placing  their 
people  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  Oriental  country.  Still 
greater  was  the  reluctance  of  those  upon  whom  the  experiment 
would  be  tried.  Foreigners  residing  in  Japan  naturally  clung 
10  consular  jurisdiction  as  a  privilege  of  inestimable  value. 
They  saw,  indeed,  that  such  a  qrstem  could  not  be  permanently 
imposed  on  a  country  where  the  conditions  justifying  it  had 
lominaUy  disappeased.  But  they  saw,  also,  tbat  the  legal  and 
judicial  reforma  efiectcd  by  Japan  had  be«i  crowded  into  an 
eztiaordinarily  brief  period,  and  that,  as  tyros  experimenting 
with  alien  ^sterns,  the  Japanese  might  be  betrayed  into  many 
errors. 

The  negotiations  lasted  for  eleven  years.  They  were  begun  in 
i88j  and  a  solution  was  not  reached  until  r894.  Finally  European 
iH^iMka  governments  conceded  tbe  justice  of  Japan's  case, 
jytt*  and  It  was  agreed  that  from  July  1899  Japanese 
'**"'•  tribunals  should  assume  juriadicticm  over  every 
penon,  of  whatever  nationality,  within  the  confines  of  Japan, 
and  the  whole  country  should  be  thrown  open  to  foreigners,  all 
limitations  upon  trade,  travel  and  residence  being  removed. 
Great  Britain  took  the  lead  in  thus  releasing  Japan  from 
the  fetters  of  tbe  oM  system.  The  initiative  came  from 
her  with  special  grace,  for  the  system  and  all  its  irksome 
onsequencea  had  been  originally  imposed  on  Japan  by  a 
combination  of  powers  with  Great  Britain  in  the  van.  As  a 
natter  of  historical  sequence  the  United  States  dictated  the 
Itrau  of  the  first  treaty  providing  for  consular  jurisdiction.  But 
horn  a  very  early  period  the  Washington  government  showed 
>U  willingness  to  remove  all  limitations  of  Japan's  sovereignty, 
^hereas  Europe,  headed  by  Great  Britain,  whose  preponderating 
iatetcsts  entitled  her  to  lead,  resolutely  refused  to  make  any 
substantial  concession.  In  Japanese  eyes,  tbetefor<,  British 
anservatism  seemed  to  be  the  one  serious  obstacle,  and  since 
the  British  residents  in  tbe  settlements  far  outnumbered  all  other 
nationalities,  and  since  they  alone  had  newspaper  organs  to 
KBtilate  their  grievance*— it  was  certainly  fortunate  for  the 
popularity  of  her  people  in  the  Far  East  that  Great  Britain  saw 
her  way  finally  to  set  a  liberal  example.  Neariy  five  years  were 
lequired  to  bring  the  other  Ocddental  powers  into  line  with  Great 
Britain  and  America.  It  should  bestated,  however,  that  neither 
Rluaance  to  make  the  necessary  concessions  nor  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  Japan  caused  the  dcky.  Tbe  explanation  is,  first, 
that  each  set  of  negotiators  sought  to  improve  either  the  terms 
o  the  terminology  of  the  treaties  already  concluded,  and, 
Kcondly,  that  the  tariff  arrangements  for  the  difierent  countries 
"quired  elaborate  discussion. 

Until  the  last  of  the  revised  treaties  was  ratified,  voices  of 
protest  against  reviaon  continued  to  be  vehemently  raised  by  a 
Rtetptiom  ^'ge  section  of  the  foreign  community  in  the  settle- 
<'>n<«ia>ments.  Some  were  honestly  apprehensive  as  to  the 
Jjjjj*^  issue  of  the  experiment.  Others  were  swayed  by 
racial  prejudice.  A  few  had  fallen  into  an  Insuper- 
able habit  of  grumbling,  or  found  their  account  in  advocating 
conservatism  under  pretence  of  championing  foreign  interests; 
and  aU  were  lataially  reluctant  to  forfeit  the  immunity  from 
•aMlion  hitherto  enjoyed.  It  seemed  as  though  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  system  would  find  the  foreign  community 
b>  a  mood  which  must  greatly  diminish  the  chances  of  a 
■■■PPy  resiUt,  for  where  a  captious  and  aggrieved  disposition 
XV  5 
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exists,  opportunities  to  Saoam  cauaet  of  complaint  cannot 
be  wanting.  But  at  the  eleventh  hour  this  unfavourable 
demeanour  underwent  a  marked  change.  So  soon  as  it  became 
evident  that  the  old  system  was  hopelessly  doomed,  the  sound 
common  sense  of  the  European  and  American  business  man 
asserted  itself.  The  foreign  residents  let  it  be  seen  that  they 
intended  to  bow  cheetfiUly  to  the  inevitable,  and  that  no  obstacles 
would  be  willingly  placed  by  them  in  the  path  of  Japanese  juris- 
diction. The  Japanese,  on  their  side,  took  some  promising  steps. 
An  Imperial  rescript  declared  in  unequivocal  terms  that  it  was 
the  sovereign's  policy  and  desire  to  abolish  all  distinctions 
between  natives  and  foreigners,  and  that  by  fully  carrying  out 
the  friendly  purpose  of  the  treaties  his  people  would  best  consult 
bis  wishes,  maintain  the  character  of  the  nation,  and  promote 
its  prestige.  The  premier  and  other  ministers  of  state  issued 
instructions  to  the  effect  that  the  responsibility  now  devolved 
on  the  government,  and  the  duty  on  the  people,  of  enabling 
foreigners  to  reside  ccmfidently  and  contentedly  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  Even  the  chief  Buddhist  prelates  addressed  to  the 
priests  and  parishioners  in  their  dioceses  injunctions  pointing 
out  that,  freedom  of  conscience  being  now  guaranteed  by  the 
constitution,  men  professing  alien  creeds  must  be  treated  as 
courteously  as  the  followers  of  Buddhism,  and  must  enjoy  the 
same  rights  and  privileges. 

Thus  the  great  change  was  effected  in  draunstances  of  happy 
augury.  Its  results  were  successful  on  the  whole.  Fordgneis 
residing  in  Japan  now  enjoy  immunity  of  domicile,  personal 
and  religious  liberty,  freedom  from  official  interference,  and 
security  of  life  and  property  as  fully  as  though  they  were  living 
in  their  own  countries,  and  they  have  gradually  learned  to  look 
with  greatly  increased  respect  upon  Japanese  law  and  its 
administrators. 

Next  to  the  revision  of  the  treaties  and  to  the  result  of  the 
great  wars  waged  by  Japan  since  the  resumption  of  foreign  inter- 
course, the  most  memorable  incident  in  her  modem 
career  was  the  conclusion,  first,  of  an  ailmte,  and, 
secondly,  of  an  offetisive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  Great  Britain  in  January  1902  and  September  -  190s, 
respectively.  The  aUtnl€  set  out  by  disavowing  on  the  part  of 
eadi  of  the  contracting  parties  any  aggressive  tendency  in  either 
China  or  Korea,  the  independence  of  which  two  countries  was 
explicitly  recogidzed;  and  went  on  to  dedare  that  Great  Britain 
in  China  and  Japan  in  China  and  Korea  might  take  indispensable 
means  to  safeguard  their  interests;  while,  if  such  measures, 
involved  one  of  the  signatories  in  war  with  a  third  power,  the 
other  signatory  would  not  only  remain  neutral  but  would  also 
eadeavour  to  prevent  other  powers  from  joining  in  hostilities 
against  its  ally,  and  would  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  latter  in 
the  event  of  its  being  faced  by  two  or  more  powers.  The  etUtnlt 
further  recognized  that  Japan  possessed,  ui  a  peculiar  degree, 
political,  commercial  and  industrial  interests  in  Korea.  This 
agreement,  equally  novel  for  each  of  the  contracting  parties, 
evidently  tended  to  the  benefit  of  Japan  more  than  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  inasmuch  as  the  interests  in  question  were  vital 
from  the  former  power's  point  of  view  but  merely  local  from  the 
latter's.  The  inequality  was  corrected  by  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  in  1905.  For  the  scope  of  the  agreement  was 
then  extended  to  India  and  eastern  Asia  generally,  and  while  the 
signatories  pledged  themselves,  on  the  one  hand,  to  preserve  the 
common  interests  of  all  powers  in  China  by  insuring  her  integrity 
and  independence  as  well  as  the  principle  of  equal  opportunitiei 
for  the  commerce  and  industty  of  all  nations  within  her  borders, 
they  agreed,  on  the  other,  to  maintain  their  own  territorial  right* 
in  eastern  Asia  and  India,  and  to  come  to  each  other's  armed 
assistance  in  tbe  event  of  those  rights  being  assailed  by  any  other 
power  or  powers.  These  agreements  have,  of  course,  a  dose 
relation  to  the  events  which  accompanied  or  immediately 
preceded  them,  but  they  also  pttsenl  a  vivid  and  tadical  con- 
trast between  a  coontry  which,  less  than,  half  a  ceotuty  previ* 
ously,  had  struggled  vehemently  to  remain  secluded  from  the 
world,  and  a  country  which  now  allied  itself  with  one  of  the 
most  liberal  and  progressive  nations  for  the  purposes  of  a  policy 
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extending  over  the  whole  of  eactern  Alia  and  India,  litis 
contrast  was  accentuated  two  yean  later  (1907)  when  France 
and  Russia  concluded  enteiUa  with  Japan,  recognizing  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  as  well  as  tlie 
principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  nations  in  that  country, 
and  engaging  to  support  each  other  for  assuring  peace  and 
security  there.  Japan  thus  became  a  world  power  in  the  most 
unequivocal  sense. 

Japan's  Fortipi  Vers  and  CowipUcations. — The  earliest  foreign 
war  conducted  by  Japan  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  century,  when  the  empress  JingA 
1^^  led  an  amy  to  the  conquest  of  Korea.  But  as  the 
event  is  supposed  to  have  happened  more  than  500 
yean  before  the  &nt  Japanese  record  was  written,  its  traditional 
details  cannot  be  seriously  discussed.  There  is,  however,  no 
room  to  doubt  that  from  time  to  time  in  eariy  ages  Japanese 
troops  were  seen  in  Korea,  though  they  made  no  pennanent 
impression  on  the  country.  It  was  reserved  for  Hideyoshi,  the 
talks,  to  make  the  Korean  peninsula  the  scene  of  a  great 
over-sea  campaign.  Hideyoshi,  the  Napoleon  of  Japan,  having 
brought  the  whole  empire  under  his  sway  as  the  sequel  of  many 
yean  of  incomparable  generalship  and  statecraft,  conceived  the 
project  of  subjugating  China.  By  some  historians  his  motive  has 
been  described  as  a  desire  to  find  empbyment  for  the  immense 
mob  of  armed  men  whom  four  centuries  of  almost  continuous 
fighting  had  called  into  existence  in  Japan:  he  felt  that  domestic 
peace  could  not  be  permanently  restored  unless  these  restless 
spirits  were  occupied  abroad.  But  although  that  object  may 
have  reinforced  his  purpose,  his  ambition  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  the  conquest  of  China,  and  he  regarded  Korea  merely  as  a 
itepping-stone  to  that  aim.  Had  Korea  consented  to  be  put  to 
such  a  use,  she  need  not  have  fought  or  suffered.  The  Koreans, 
however,  counted  China  invincible.  They  considered  that  Japan 
would  be  shattered  by  the  fint  contact  with  the  great  empire, 
and  therefore  although,  in  the  13th  century,  they  had  given  the 
rae  of  their  harboun  to  the  Mongol  invadcn  of  Japan,  they  flatly 
refused  in  the  tftth  to  allow  their  territory  to  be  used  for  a 
Japanese  invasion  of  China.  On  the  14th  of  May  1 592  the  wave 
of  invasion  railed  against  Korea's  southern  coast.  Hideyoshi 
bad  chosen  Nagoya  in  the  province  of  Hizcn  as  the  home-base 
of  his  operations.  There  the  sea  separating  Japan  from  the 
Korean  peninsula  narrows  to  a  strait  divided  into  two  channels 
of  almost  equal  width  by  the  island  of  Tsushima.  To  reach  this 
island  from  the  Japanese  side  was  an  easy  and  safe  task,  but  in 
the  56-nrile  channd  that  separated  Tsushima  from  the  peninsula 
an  invading  flotilla  had  to  run  the  risk  of  attack  by  Korean  war- 
ships. At  Nagoya  Hideyoshi  assembled  an  army  of  over  300,000 
men,  of  whom  some  70,000  constituted  the  fint  fighting  line, 
87,000  the  second,  and  the  remainder  formed  a  reserve  to  be 
subsequently  drawn  on  as  occasion  demanded.  The  question 
of  transport  presented  some  difficulty,  but  it  was  solved  by  the 
simpleezpedientoforderingeveryfeudatoryto  furnish  two  ships 
for  each  100,000  koku  of  his  fiefs  revenue.  These  were  not 
fighting  vessels  but  mere  transports.  As  for  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign, it  was  precisely  in  accord  with  modern  principles  of 
strategy,  and  bore  witness  to  the  daring  genius  of  Hideyoshi.  The 
van,  consisting  of  three  army  corps  and  mustering  in  all  51,000 
men,  was  to  cross  rapidly  to  Fusan,  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  and  immediately  commence  a  movement  northward 
towards  the  capita],  Seoul,  one  corps  moving  by  the  eastern 
coast-road,  one  by  the  centrail  route,  and  one  by  the  western  coast- 
line. Thereafter  the  other  four  corps,  which  formed  the  fint 
fighting  line,  together  with  the  corps  under  the  direct  orden  of 
the  commat>der-in-chief,  Ukida  Hideiye,  were  to  cross,  for  the 
purpose  of  effectually  subduing  the  regions  through  which  the 
van  had  passed;  and,  finally,  the  two  remaining  corps  of  the 
second  line  were  to  be  transported  by  sea  up  the  west  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  van  which,  by  that 
time,  should  be  preparing  to  pass  into  China  over  the  northern 
boundary  of  Korea,  namely,  the  Yalu  River.  For  the  landing 
place  of  these  reinforcements  the  town  of  Phyong-yang  was 
adopted,  being  eaaity  accessible  by  the  Taidong  Rivet  from  the 
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coast  Ib  later  ages  Japanese  armies  were  destined  to  oove 
twiceoverthesesameregions,once  to  the  invasion  of  Chins,oacc 
to  the  attack  of  Russia,  ami  they  adopted  almost  the  suae 
strategical  plan  as  that  mapped  out  by  Hideyoshi  in  the  )'tir 
r502.  The  forecast  was  that  tlie  Koreans  would  offer  their  diiti 
resistance,  first,  at  tiie  capital,  Seoul;  next  at  Phyong-yug, 
and  finally  at  the  Valu,  as  tiw  approaches  to  all  these  pUcci 
offered  positions  capable  of  being  utilized  to  great  advantage  for 
defensive  purposes. 

On  the  S4th  of  May  159a  the  first  aimy  corps,  under  tlie 
command  of  Konishi  Yukinaga,  crossed  uiunolcsted  to  the 
peninsula;  next  day  the  castle  of  Fusan  was  carried  i^.^^^ 
by  storm,  which  same  fate  befell,  on  the  i7ih,  xtntai 
another  and  stronger  fortress  lying  3  miles  inland  AtrMim 
and  garrisoned  by  10,000  picked  soidien.  The  JJJJ^^ 
invaden  wero  irresistible.  From  the  landing-place 
at  Fusan  to  the  gates  of  Seoul  the  disunce  is  267  aSa. 
Konishi's  corps  covered  that  interval  in  19  days,  storming  two 
forts,  carrying  two  positions  and  fighting  one  pitched  battle  n 
raiUe.  On  the  12th  of  June  the  Korean  capital  was  in  Japucst 
hands,  and  by  the  i6th  four  army  corps  had  assembled  there, 
while  four  othen  had  effected  a  landing  at  Fusan.  After  a  rest 
of  1 5  days  the  northward  advance  was  resumed,  aitd  Jidy  istk 
saw  Phyong-yang  in  Japanese  possession.  The  distaiux  oi  130 
miles  from  Seoul  to  the  Taidong  had  been  traversed  in  18  days, 
10  having  been  occupied  in  forcing  the  passage  of  a  river  which, 
if  held  with  moderate  resolution  and  skill,  should  have  stopped 
the  Japanese  altogether.  At  this  point,  however,  the  inva&ioB 
suffered  a  check  owing  to  a  cause  which^in  modem  times  ha 
received  much  attention,  though  in  Hidcyoshi's  days  it  had  bees 
little  considered;  the  Japanese  lost  the  command  of  the  ses. 

The  Japanese  idea  of  sea-fighting  in  those  times  was  tone 
open  boats  propelled  chiefly  by  oare.  They  closed  as  quickly  ss 
passible  with  the  enemy,  and  then  fell  on  with  the  _,,(^ 
trenchant  swords  which  they  used  so  skilfully.  2Ja 
Now  during  the  tjth  century  and  part  of  the  26th 
the  Chinese  had  been  so  harassed  by  Japanese  piratical  raids  that 
their  inventive  genius,  quickened  by  suffering,  suggested  • 
device  for  coping  with  these  formidable  adversaries.  Ohz 
allow  the  Japanese  swordsman  to  come  to  close  quarten  and  he 
carried  all  before  him.  To  keep  him  at  a  distance,  then,  was  the 
great  desideratum,  and  the  Chinese  compassed  this  in  maiitime 
warfare  by  completely  covering  their  boats  with  roofs  of  solid 
timber,  so  that  tluise  within  were  protected  against  misilcs, 
while  loop-holes  and  ports  enabled  them  to  pour  bullets  ud 
arrows  on  a  foe.  The  Koreans  learned  this  device  from  the 
Chinese  and  were  the  fint  to  employ  it  in  actual  warfare.  Their 
own  history  alleges  that  they  improved  upon  the  Chinese  oodd 
by  nailing  sheet  iron  over  the  rxwfs  and  sides  of  the  "  tunle-shcU'' 
craft  and  studding  the  whole  surface  with  eJittaux  de  jriic,  but 
Japanese  annals  indicate  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  sobd 
timber  alone  was  used.  It  seems  strange  that  the  Japanese 
should  have  been  without  any  dear  perception  of  the  immease 
fighting  superiority  possessed  by  such  protected  war-vessels  over 
small  open  boats.  But  certainly  they  were  cither  ignorant  or 
indifferent.  The  fleet  which  they  provided  to  hold  the  comnumd 
of  Korean  waten  did  not  include  one  vessel  of  any  magnitude: 
it  consisted  simply  of  some  hundreds  of  row-boats  manned  bjr 
7000  men.  Hideyoshi  himself  was  perhaps  not  without  mis- 
givings. Six  yean  previously  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  two 
war-galleons  from  the  Portuguese,  and  had  he  succeeded,  the 
history  of  the  Far  East  might  have  been  radically  diScitnt. 
Evidently,  however,  he  committed  a  blunder  which  his  country- 
men in  modern  times  have  conspicuously  avoided;  he  drew  the 
sword  without  having  fully  investigated  his  adversary's  resources. 
Just  about  the  time  when  the  van  of  the  Japartcse  army  was 
entering  Seoul,  the  Korean  admiral,  Yi  Sun-sin,  at  the  bead  of  a 
fleet  of  80  vessels,  attacked  the  Japanese  squadron  which  lay  at 
anchor  near  the  entrance  to  Fusan  harbour,  set  26  of  tbe  vessels 
on  fire  and  dispersed  the  rest.  Four  other  engagements  ensued 
in  rapid  succession.  The  last  and  most  important  took  place 
shortly  after  the  Japanese  troops  had  seized  Phyong-yang.    It 
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Rsulied  is  the  sinking  of  over  70  Japuete  vessdt,  tnmspotts 
ud  {{Iiting  ships  combined,  which  formed  the  main  part  of  a 
fiotilb  canyin^ reinforcements  by  sea  to  the  van  of  the  invading 
uny.  This  despatch  of  troops  and  supplies  by  water  had  been 
a  lading  feature  of  Hideyoshi's  plan  of  campaign,  and  the 
destniction  of  the  flotilla  to  which  the  duty  was  entrusted  may 
be  said  to  have  scaled  the  fate  of  the  war  by  isolating  the  army 
in  Korea  from  its  home  base.  It  is  true  that  Konishi  Yulunaga, 
iho  commanded  the  first  division,  would  have  continued  bis 
wnhvard  march  from  Phyong-yang  without  delay.  He  argued 
that  China  was  wholly  unprepared,  and  that  the  best  hope  of 
uiu'inale  \nctory  lay  in  not  giving  her  time  to  collect  her  forces. 
But  the  commander-in-chief,  Ukida  Hideiyc,  refused  to  endorse 
this  plan.  He  took  the  view  that  since  the  Korean  provinces 
wm  still  offering  desperate  resistance,  supplies  could  not  be 
drawn  trom  them,  neither  could  the  troops  engaged  in  subju- 
pling  Ihem  be  freed  for  service  at  the  front.  Therefore  it  was 
essential  to  await  the  consummation  of  the  second  phase  of 
Hideyoshi's  plan,  namely,  the  despatch  of  reinforcements  and 
mmitions  by  water  to  Phyong-yang.  The  reader  has  seen  how 
that  sKond  phase  fared.  The  Japanese  commander  at  Phyong- 
yang  never  received  any  accession  of  strength.  His  force 
suffered  constant  diminution  from  casualties,  and  the  question 
ol  commissariat  became  daily  more  difficult.  It  is  further  plain 
to  any  reader  of  history — and  Japanese  historians  themselves 
admit  the  fact — that  no  wise  effort  was  made  to  conciliate  the 
Korean  people.  They  were  treated  so  harshly  that  even  the 
Jiumble  peasant  took  up  arms,  and  thus  the  peninsula,  instead 
ol  serving  as  a  basis  of  supplies,  bad  to  be  garrisoned  perpetually 
by  a  strong  army. 

The  Koreans,  having  suffered  for  their  loyalty  to  China, 
naturally  looked  to  her  for  succour.  Again  and  again  appeals 
were  made  to  Peking,  and  at  length  a  force  of  5000 
men,  which  had  been  mobilized  in  the  Liaotung 
peninsula,  crossed  the  Yalu  and  moved  south  to 
I^yong-yang,  where  the  Japanese  van  had  been  lying  idle  for 
over  two  months.  This  was  early  in  October  159a.  Memorable 
as  the  first  encounter  between  Japanese  and  Chinese,  the  incident' 
also  illustrated  China's  supreme  confidence  in  her  own  ineffable 
superiority.  The  whole  of  the  Korean  forces  had  been  driven 
northward  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula  by  the 
Japanese  armies,  yet  Peking  considered  that  5000  Chinese 
"  braves  "  would  suffice  to  roll  back  this  tide  of  invasion.  Three 
thousand  of  the  Chinese  were  killed  and  the  remainder  fled 
pell-mell  across  the  Yalu.  China  now  began  to  be  seriously 
alarmed.  She  collected  an  army  variously  estimated  at  from 
51,000  to  aoo,ooo  men,  and  inarching  it  across  Manchuria  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  hurled  it  against  Phyong-yang  during  the  first 
week  of  February  1593.  The  Japanese  garrison  did  not  exceed 
M.ooo,  nearly  one-half  of  its  original  number  having  been  de- 
tached to  hold  a  line  of  forts  which  guarded  the  communications 
with  Seoul.  Moreover,  the  Chinese,  though  their  swords  were 
much  inferior  to  the  Japanese  weapon,  possessed  great  superiority 
■a  ariillcfy  and  cavalry,  as  well  as  in  the  fact  that  their  troopers 
wore  iron  mail  which  defied  the  keenest  blade.  Thus,  after  a 
severe  fight,  the  Japanese  had  to  evacuate  Phyong-yang  and  fall 
back  upon  Seoul.  But  this  one  victory  alone  stands  to  China's 
credit.  Jn  all  subsequent  encounters  of  any  magnitude  her  army 
suffered  heavy  defeats,  losing  on  one  occasion  some  10,000  men, 
on  another  4000,  and  on  a  third  39,000.  But  the  presence  of  hex 
forces  and  the  determined  resistance  offered  by  the  Koreans  effcc- 
liully  saved  China  from  invasion.  Indeed,  after  the  evacuation 
ol  Seoul,  on  the  9th  of  May  1593,  Hidcyoshi  abandoned  all  idea  of 
carrying  the  war  into  Chinese  territory,  and  devoted  his  attention 
10  obtaining  honourable  terms  of  peace,  the  Japanese  troops 
raeanwhile  holding  a  line  of  forts  along  the  southern  coast  of 
H  j^l  '^°  ^"^  before  that  end  had  been  accomplished, 
"ad  he  lived  a  few  days  longer,  he  would  have  learned 
?; » crushing  defeat  inflicted  on  the  Chinese  forces  (at  S6-chh0n, 
y  °*r  y>>  >S98),  when  the  Satsuma  men  under  Shiraa2u 
'Mhihiro  took  38,700  Chinese  heads  and  sent  the  noses  and  ears 
» japan,  where  th«or  now  Ue  buried  under  a  tumulus  (.miwiiuita. 
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ear-mouad)  near  the  temple  ol  DtibuUa  !n  KiSto.  Thereafter 
the  statesmen  to  whom  the  regent  on  his  death-bed  had  entrusted 
the  duty  of  terminating  the  struggle  and  recalling  the  troops, 
intimated  to  the  enemy  that  the  evacuation  of  the  peninsula 
might  be  obtained  if  a  Korean  prince  repaired  to  Japan  as  envoy, 
and  if  some  tiger-skins  and  pnimf  were  sent  to  Kioto  in  token 
of  amity.  So  ended  one  of  the  greatest  over-sea  campaigns 
recorded  in  history.  It  had  lasted  6)  years,  had  seen  300,000 
Japanese  troops  at  one  time  on  Korean  soil,  and  bad  cost  some- 
thing like  a  qtiarter  of  a  million  lives. 

From  the  recall  of  the  Korea  expedition  in  1598  to  the  retump- 
lion  of  intercourse  with  the  Occident  in  modem  times,  Japan 
enjoyed  imintcrrupted  peace  with  foreign  nations. 
Thereafter  she  had  to  engage  in  four  wars.    It  is  a£^[JJ|f 
striking  contrast.    During  the  first  eleven  centuriesj^n^ 
of  her  liistorical  existence  she  was  involved  in  onlyMlKiaa^i 
one  contest  abroad;  during  the  next  half  century  '''•''^tjL- 
fought  four  times  beyond  the  sea  and  was  confronted  nan. 
by  many  complications.    Whatever  material  or  moral 
advantages  her  association  with  the  West  conferred  on  her,  it 
did  not  bring  peace. 

The  first  menacing  foreign  complication  with  which  the 
Japanese  government  of  the  Mciji  era  had  to  deal  was  connected 
with  the  traffic  in  Chinese:  labour,  an  abuse  not  yetrtftiaHt 
wholly  eradicated.  In  187a,  a  Peruvian  ship,  thel.iu"Ci»>- 
"  Maria  Luz,"  put  into  port  at  Yokohama,  carrying*"""""" 
300  contract  labourers.  One  of  the  unfortimate  men  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  shore  and  made  a  piteous  appeal  to  the  Japanese 
authorities,  who  at  once  seized  the  vessel  and  released  her  freight 
of  slaves,  for  they  were  little  better.  The  Japanese  had  not 
always  been  so  particular.  In  the  days  of  early  foreign  inter- 
course, before  England's  attitude  towards  slavery  had  established 
a  new  code  of  ethics,  Portuguese  ships  bad  been  permitted  to 
carry  away  ftom.Hirado,  as  they  did  from  Macao,  cargoes  of  men 
and  women,  doomed  to  a  life  of  enforced  toil  if  they  survived  the 
horrors  of  the  voyage.  But  modem  Japan  followed  the  tenet* 
of  modem  morality  in  such  matters.  Of  course  the  Peruvian 
government  protested,  and  for  a  time  reUtions  were  strained 
almost  to  the  point  of  rupture;  but  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the 
question  should  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  tsar,  who 
decided  in  Japan's  favour.  Japan's  attitude  in  this  affair 
elicited  applause,  not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  humanity, 
but  also  because  of  the  confidence  she  showed  in  Occidental 
justice. 

Another  complication  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
TakyS  government  from  the  beginning  of  the  Mciji  era  was  in 
truth  a   legacy  from  the   days  of   feudalism.     In    j^ 
those  days  the  bland  of  Yezo,  as  well  as  Sakhalin    rriUJh 
on  its  north-west  and  the  Kurile  group  cm  its  north,    Camptcf 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  io  effective  Japanese   "'*' 
occupation.    It  is  true  that  the  feudal  chief  of  Matsumae  (now 
Fuku-yama),  the  remains  of  whose  castle  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
coast  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Yezo,  cxeroiel 
nominal  jurisdiction;  but  his  functions  did  not  greatly  euett 
the  levying  of  taxes  on  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Yezo,  dr 
Kuriles  and  southern  Sakhalin.    Thus  from  the  beginning  oifc 
tSth  century  Russian  fishermen  began  to  settle  in  the  Kam 
and  Russian  ships  menaced  Sakhalin.    There  can  be  no  •■ 
that  the  first  explorers  of  Sakhalin  were  Japanese,    As  ciaai 
i6ao,  some  vassals  ol  the  feudal  chief  of  Matsumae  visilSE 
place  and  passed  a  winter  tiiere.    It  waa  then  supposed  m. 
peninsula  forming  part  of  the  Asiatic  mainland,  but  ia  1 
daring  Japanese  traveller,  by  name  Mamiya  Rinzo,  1 
to  Manchuria,  voyaged  up  and  down  the  Amur,  and,  1 
Sakhalin,  discovered  that  a  narrow  strait  separated  il  i 
mainland.    There  st  ill  prevails  in  the  minds  of  many  C 
a  belief  that  the  discovery  of  SakhaUn's  insular  < 
reserved  for  Captain  Nevelskoy,  a  Russian,  who  visiu 
in  r&to,  but  in  Japan  the  fact  bad  then  been  known  J 
Muravief,  the  great  Russian  empire-builder  in  Bast  -*^ 
whose  orders  Nevelskoy  acted,  quickly  appreciated'^  •■* 

of  acquirini^Sakhalio,  which  commands  the  cstuap" —  -it 
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After  the  canchidon'oi  tbe  treaty  b{'Aigiiir(iS$7)  he  visited 
Japan  with  a  iquadron,  and  required  that  the  strait  of  La 
Pbouse,  which  separates  Sakhalin  from  Yczo,  should  be  regarded 
as  the  frontier  between  Russia  and  Japan.  This  would  have 
given  the  whole  of  Sakhalin  to  Russia.  Japan  refused,  and 
Muravief  inunediatdy  resorted  to  the  policy  he  had  already 
pursued  with  signal  success  in  the  Usuri  region:  he  sent  emigrants 
to  settle  in  Sakhalin.  Twice  the  sh&gunate  attempted  to 
frustrate  this  process  of  gradual  absorption  by  proposing  a 
division  of  the  island  along  the  50th  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
and  finally,  in  x87a,  the  Meiji  govenmient  offered  to  purchase  the 
Russian  portion  for  3,000,000  dollars  (then  equivalent  to  about 
£400,000).  St  Petersburg,  having  by  that  time  discovered  the 
comparative  worthlessness  of  the  island  as  a  weallh^eaming 
possession,  showed  some  signs  of  acquiescence,  and  possibly  an 
agreement  might  have  been  reached  had  not  a  leading  Japanese 
statesman— afterwards  Count  Kuroda— opposed  tbe  bargain  as 
disadvantageous  to  Japan.  Finally  St  Petersburg's  perseve- 
rance won  the  day.  In  1875  Japan  agreed  to  recognize  Russia's 
title  to  the  whole  island  on  condition  that  Russia  similarly 
recognized  Japan's  title  to  the  Kuriles.  It  was  a  singular  com- 
pact. Russia  purchased  a  Japanese  property  and  paid  for  it 
«ith  a  part  of  Japan's  belongings.  These  details  form  a  curious 
preface  to  the  fact  that  Sakhalin  was  destined,  30  years  later,  to 
be  the  scene  of  a  Japanese  invasion,  in  the  sequel  of  which  it  was 
divided  along  the  50th  parallel  as  the  shOgun's  administration 
had  originally  proposed. 

The  first  of  Japan's  four  conflicts  was  an  expedition  to 
Formosa  in  1874.  Insignificant  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  this  affair  derives  vicarious  interest  from  its 
I  effect  upon  the  relations  between  China  and  Japan, 
^and  iipon  the  question  of  tbe  ownership  of  the 
RiOkia  islands.  These  islands,  which  lie  at  a  little  distance 
south  of  Japan,  had  for  centuries  been  regarded  as  an 
apanage  of  the  Satsuma  fief.  The  language  and  customs  of 
their  inhabitants  showed  unmistakable  traces  of  relationship 
to  the  Japanese,  and  the  pcssibiUty  of  the  islands  being  included 
among  the  dominions  of  China  had  probably  never  occurred  to 
any  Japanese  statesman.  When  therefore,  in  1873,  the  crew 
of  a  wrecked  RiOkiflan  junk  were  barbarously  treated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  northern  Formosa,  the  Japanese  government 
unhesitatingly  assumed  the  responsibility  of  seeking  redress  for 
their  outrage.  Formosa  being  a  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
comphint  was  duly  preferred  in  Peking.  But  the  Chinese 
authorities  showed  sudi  resolute  indifference  to  Japan's  repre- 
sentations that  the  latter  finally  took  the  law  into  her  own 
hands,  and  sent  a  small  force  to  punish  the  Formosan  murderers, 
who,  of  course,  were  found  quite  unable  to  offer  any  serious 
resistance.  The  Chinese  government,  now  recognizing  the  fact 
that  its  territories  had  been  invaded,  lodged  a  protest  which, 
but  for  the  intervention  of  the  British  minister  in  Peking, 
might  have  involved  the  two  empires  in  war.  Tbe  final  terms 
of  arrangement  were  that,  in  consideration  of  Japan  withdraw- 
ing her  troops  from  Formosa,  China  should  indemnify  her  to  the 
extent  of  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  In  sending  this 
expedition  to  Formosa  the  government  sought  to  placate  the 
Satsuma  samurai,  who  were  beginning  to  show  much  opposition 
to  certain  features  of  the  administrative  reforms  just  inaugu- 
lated,  and  who  claimed  special  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
RiOkifl  islands. 

Mad  Japan  needed  any  confirmation  of  her  belief  that  the 
RiflkiS  islands  belonged  to  her,  the  incidents  and  settlement  of 
I  tbe  Formosaa  complication  would  have  constituted 


riiiij*"  conclusive  evidence.  Thus  in  1876  she  did  not 
""'  hesitate  to  extend  her  newly  organized  system  of 

pnfectural  government  to  Rittkifl>  which  thenceforth  became 
the  Okinawa  prefecture,  the  former  ruler  of  the  islands  being 
pensioned,  according  to  the  system  followed  in  the  case  of 
tbe  feodal  chiefs  in  Japan  proper.  China  at  once  entered 
■a  objection.  She  claimed  that  RiOkiQ  had  always  been  a 
mbotary  ol  her  empire,  and  she  was  doubtless  perfectly  sincere 
iBtlMCOMeatliMi.    Bat  China's  inteipteutioa  of  tribute  did  not 
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seem  reducible  to  a  working  theoty.  So  long  as  her  own  advan- 
tage  could  be  promoted,  she  regarded  as  a  token  of  vassalage  the 
presents  periodically  carried  to  her  court  from  neighbouring 
states.  So  soon,  however,  as  there  arose  any  question  of  dis- 
charging a  suzerain's  duties,  she  classed  these  offerings  as  insigni- 
ficant interchanges  of  neighbourly  courtesy.  It  was  true  that 
RiOkiq.  had.  followed  the  custom  of  despatching  gift-bearing 
envoys  to  China  from  time  to  time,  just  as  Japan  heiSelf  had 
done,  though  with  less  regularity.  But  it  was  also  true  that 
RiOkia  had  been  subdued  by  Satsuma  without  China  stretching 
out  a  hand  to  help  her;  that  for  two  centuries  the  islands  had 
been  included  in  the  Satsuma  fief,  and  that  China,  in  tbe  sequel 
to  the  Formosan  affair,  had  made  a  practical  acknowledgment 
of  Japan's  superior  title  to  protect  the  islanders.  Each  empire 
positively  asserted  its  claims;  but  whereas  Japan  put  hers  into 
practice,  China  confined  herself  to  remonstrances.  Things 
remained  in  that  state  until  r88o,  when  General  Grant,  visiting 
the  East,  suggested  the  advisability  of  a  compromise.  A  con- 
ference met  in  Peking,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  agreed  that  the 
islands  should  be  divided,  Japan  taking  the  northern  group, 
China  the  southern.  But  on  tlie  eve  of  signature  the  Chinese 
plenipotentiary  drew  back,  pleading  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  conclude  an  agreement  without  previously  referring  it  to 
certain  other  dignitaries.  Japan,  sensible  that  she  had  been 
flouted,  retired  from  the  discussion  and  retained  the  islands, 
China's  share  in  them  being  reduced  to  a  grievance. 

From  the  i6lh  century,  when  the  Korean  peninsula  was  over- 
run by  Japanese  troops,  its  rulers  made  a  habit  of  sending  • 
present-bearing  embassy  to  Japan  to  felicitate  the  ThtKiwrnm 
accession  of  each  shOgun.  But  after  the  fall  of  Oim^ilw 
the  Tokugawa  shSgunate,  the  Korean  court  de-  """■ 
sisted  from  this  custom,  declared  a  determination  to  have  no 
further  relations  with  a  country  embracing  Western  civilization, 
and  refused  even  to  receive  a  Japanese  embassy.  This  conduct 
caused  deep  umbrage  in  Japan.  Several  prominent  politidana 
cast  their  votes  for  war,  and  undoubtedly  tbe  sword  would  have 
been  drawn  had  not  the  leading  statesmen  felt  that  a  struggle 
with  Korea,  involving  probably  a  rupture  with  China,  must 
fatally  check  the  progress  of  the  administrative  reforms  then 
(1873)  in  their  infancy.  Two  years  later,  however,  the  Koreans 
crowned  their  defiance  by  firing  on  the  boats  of  a  Japanese  var- 
vtssel  engaged  in  the  operation  of  coast-surveying.  No  choice 
now  remained  except  to  despatch  an  armed  expedition  against 
the  truculent  kingdom.  But  Japan  did  not  want  to  fight.  In 
this  matter  she  showed  herself  an  apt  pupil  of  Occidental  methods 
such  as  had  t>een  practised  against  herself  in  former  yean.  She 
assembled  an  imposing  force  of  war-ships  and  transports,  but 
instead  of  proceeding  to  extremities,  she  employed  tbe  squadron 
— which  was  by  no  means  so  strong  as  it  seemed— to  intimidate 
Kore)  into  signing  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  opening 
three  ports  to  foreign  trade  (1876).  That  was  tbe  beginning  ol 
Korea's  friendly  relations  with  the  outer  world,  and  Japan 
naturally  took  credit  for  the  fact  that,  thus  early  in  her  new 
career,  she  had  become  an  instrument  tor  extending  the  principle 
of  universal  intereoutse  opposed  so  strenuously  by  herself  in  the 
past. 

From  time  immemorial  China's  policy  towards  the  petty  states' 
on  her  frontiers  had  been  to  utilize  them  as  buffers  for  iofteiung 
the  shock  of  foreign  contact,  while  contriving,  at 
the  same  time,  that  her  relations  with  them  should 
involve  no  inconvenient  responsibilities  for  henelf. 
The  aggressive  impulses  of  the  outside  world  were  to  be  checked 
by  an  unprodaimed  understanding  that  the  territories  of  these 
states  partook  of  the  inviolability  of  China,  while  the  states,  on 
their  side,  must  neVer  expect  their  suzerain  to  bear  the  coiue- 
quences  of  their  acts.  "This  arrangement,  depending  largely  oa 
sentiment  and  ptestige,  retained  its  validity  in  tbe  atmosphere 
of  Oriental  seclusion,  but  quickly  failed  to  endure  the  test  of 
modem  Occidental  practicality.  Tongking,  Annam,  Siam  and 
Burma  were  withdrawn,  one  by  one,  from  the  fiction  of  depen- 
dence on  China  and  independence  towards  all  other  countries. 
But  with  regard  to  Korea,  China  proved  more  tenadoux.    Tbe 
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pmcssum  of  the  peninsuU  by  >  foidgii  power  would  have 
tfaieatcned  the  maritime  route  to  the  Chinese  capital  and  given 
easy  access  to  Uandiuria,  the  ciadle  of  the  dynasty  wliich  niled 
China.  Therefore  Peking  statesmen  endeavoured  to  preserve 
the  old-time  relations  with  the  little  kingdom.  But  they  could 
never  persuade  themselves  to  modify  tlw  indirect  methods 
sanctioned  by  tradition.  Instead  of  boldly  declaring  Korea  a 
dependency  of  China,  they  sought  to  keep  op  the  romance  of 
olUmate  dependency  and  intermediate  sovereignty.  Thus  in 
1876  Korea  was  >  suffered  to  conclude  with  Japan  ■  treaty  of 
which  the  first  article  declared  her  "  an  independent  state 
enjoying  the  same  rights  as  Japan,  "  and  subsequently  to  make 
with  the  United  States  (1881),  Great  Britain  (1883)  and  other 
powers,  treaties  in  which  her  independence  was  constructively 
admitted.  China,  however,  did  not  intend  that  Korea  should 
ezerdse  the  independence  thus  conventionally  recogniced.  A 
Chinese  resident  was  placed  in  Seoul,  and  a  system  of  steady 
though  covert  interference  In  Korea's  tSahi  was  inaugurated. 
The  chief  sufferer  from  these  anomalous  conditions  was  Japan. 
In  all  her  dealings  with  Korea,  in  all  complications  that  arose 
out  of  her  comparatively  large  trade  with  the  peninsula,  in  all 
questions  connected  with  her  numerous  settlers  there  she  found 
herself  negotiating  with  a  dependency  of  China,  and  with 
officials  who  took  thdr  orders  from  the  Chinese  representative. 
China  had  long  entertained  a'  rooted  apprehension  of  Japanese 
aggression  in  Korea — an  apprehension  not  onwarranted  by 
history — and  that  distrust  tinged  all  the  influence  exerted  by  her 
agents  there.  On  many  occasions  Japan  was  made  sensible  of 
the  discrimination  thus  exercised  against  her.  little  by  little 
the  consciousness  roused  her  indignation,  and  although  no 
sngle  instance  constituted  a  ground  for  strong  international 
protest,  the  Japanese  people  gradually  acquired  a  sense  of  being 
perpetually  baffled,  thwarted  and  humiliated  by  China's  inter- 
ference in  Korean  afiain.  For  thirty  years  China  had  treated 
Japan  as  a  contemptible  deserter  from  the  Oriental  standard, 
and  had  regarded  her  progressive  efforts  with  openly  disdainful 
aversion;  while  Japan,  on  her  side,  bad  chafed  more  and  more 
to  furnish  some  striking  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  her  preference 
for  Western  civilisation.  Even  more  serious  were  the  conse- 
quences of  Chinese  interference  from  the  point  of  view  of  Korean 
administration.  The  rulers  of  the  country  lost  all  sense  of 
national  responsibility,  and  gave  unrestrained  sway  to  selfish 
ambition.  The  functions  of  the  judiciary  and  of  the  executive 
alike  came  to  be  discharged  by  bribery  only.  Family  interests 
predominated  over  those  of  the  state.  Taxes  were  imposed  in 
proportion  to  the  greed  of  local  officials.  No  thought  whatever 
was  uken  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  or  for  the  development 
of  the  country's  resources.  Personal  responsibility  was  unknown 
among  officials.  To  be  a  member  of  the  Min  family,  to  which 
the  queen  belonged,  was  lo  possess  a  passport  to  office  and  an 
indemnity  against  the  consequences  of  abuse  of  power.  From 
time  to  time  the  advocates  of  progress  or  the  victims  of  oppres- 
sion rose  in  arms.  They  effected  nothing  except  to  recall  to  the 
world's  recollection  the  miserable  condition  into  which  Korea 
had  fallen.  Chinese  military  aid  was  always  furnished  readily 
for  the  suppression  of  these  risings,  and  thus  the  Min  family 
learned  to  base  its  tenure  of  power  on  ability  to  conciliate  China 
and  on  readiness  to  obey  Chinese  dictation,  while  the  people 
at  large  fell  into  the  apathetic  condition  of  men  who  possess 
neither  security  of  property  nor  national  ambition. 

As  a  matter  of  state  policy  the  Korean  problem  caused  much 
anxiety  to  Japan.  Her  own  security  being  deeply  concerned 
in  preserving  Korea  from  the  grasp  of  a  Western  power,  she  could 
sot'  suffer  the  little  kingdom  to  drift  into  a  condition  of  such 
administrative  incompetence  and  national  debility  that  a  strong 
aggressor  might  find  at  any  moment  a  pretext  for  interference. 
On  two  occasions  (1882  and  1884)  when  China's  armed  interven- 
tion was  employed  in  the  interests  of  the  Min  to  suppress  move- 
ments of  reform,  the  partisans  of  the  victors,  regarding  Japan 
as  the  fountain  of  progressive  tendencies,  destroyed  her  legatidn 
in  Seoul  and  compelled  its  inmates  to  fly  from  the  city.  Japan 
behaved  wHh  forbearance  at  these  crises,  but  in  the  consequent 
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negotiatioiii  ahe  aeqnhnd  conventional  titlea  that  touched  tiw 
core  of  China's  allepMl  suaerainty.  In  iSSa  her  right  to  main- 
tain troops  in  Seoul  for  the  protection  of  her  legation  was 
admitted;  in  1885  she  concluded  with  China  a  convention  by 
which  each  power  pledged  itself  Hot  to  send  troops  to  Korea 
without  notifying  the  other. 

In  the  spring  of  r894  a  serious  insurrection  broke  out  in  Korea, 
and  the  Hin  family  appealed  for  China's  aid.  On  the  6th  of 
July  3500  Chinese  troofis  embarked  at  Tientsin  and  ntltof 
were  transported  to  the  peninsula,  where  they  went  An*  iru 
into  camp  at  Ya-^han  (Asan),  on  the  south-west  cum. 
coast,  notice  of  the  measure  being  given  by  the  Chinese  govern* 
ment.  to  the  Japanese  rtpiesentative  at  Peking,  according  to 
treaty.  During  the  interval  immediately  preceding  these  events, 
Japan  had  been  rendered  acutely  sensible  of  China's  arbitrary 
and  unfriendly  interference  in  Korea.  Twice  the  eSotts  of  the 
Japanese  government  to  obtain  redress  for  unlawful  and  niinaus 
commercial  prohibitions  had  been  thwarted  by  the  Chinese 
representative  in  Seoul;  and  an  ultimatum  addressed  from  Tsky9 
to  the  Korean  government  had  elicited  from  the  viceroy  U 
in  Tientsin  a  thinly  veiled  threat  of  Chinese  armed  opposition. 
Still  more  provocative  of  national  indignation  was  China's 
procedure  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  Kim  Ok-kyun,  the  leader 
of  progress  in  Korea,  who  had  been  for  some  years  a  refugee  in 
Japan.  Inveigled  from  Japan  to  China  by  a  fellow-oountrymaa 
sent  from  Seoul  to  assassinate  him,  Kim  was  shot  in  a  Japanese 
hotel  in  Shanghai;  and  China,  instead  of  punishing  the  murderer, 
conveyed  him  in  a  war-ship  of  her  own  to  Korea  to  be  publicly 
honoured.  When,  therefore,  the  Korean  insurrection  of  t894 
induced  the  Min  family  again  to  solicit  China's  armed  interven- 
tion, the  Tskyo  government  concluded  that,  in  the  interests  of 
Japan's  security  and  of  jdvilixation  in  the  Orient,  steps  must  be 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  misrule  which  offered  incessant  invi- 
tations to  foreign  aggression,  and  checked  Korea's  capacity  to 
maintain  its  own  independence.  Japan  did  not  claim  for  herself 
any  rights  or  mterests  in  the  peninsula  superior  to  those  possessed 
there  by  China.  But  there  was  not  the  remotest  probability 
that  CUna,  whose  face  had  been  contemptuously  set  against  all 
the  progressive  measures  adopted  by  Japan  during  the  preoed> 
ing  twenty-five  years,  would  join  in  forcing  upon  a  neighbouring 
kingdom  the  very  reforms  she  herself  despised,  were  her  co- 
operation invited  through  ordinary  diplomatic  channels  only. 
It  was  necessary  to  contrive  a  situation  which  would  not  only 
furnish  clear  proof  of  Japan's  resolution,  but  also  enable  her  to 
pursue  her  programme  independently  of  Chinese  endorsement, 
should  the  latter  be  finally  unobtainable.  She  therefore  met 
China's  notice  of  a  despatch  of  troops  with  a  corresponding 
notice  of  her  own,  and  the  month  of  July  r894  found  a  Chinese 
force  assembled  at  Asan  and  a  Japanese  force  occupying  positions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seoul.  China's  motive  for  sending 
troops  was  nominally  to  quell  the  Tonghak  insurrection,  but 
really  to  re-affirm  her  own  domination  in  the  peninsula.  Japan's 
motive  was  to  secure  such  a  position  as  would  enable  her  to 
insist  upon  the  radically  ctirative  treatment  of  Korea's  malady. 
Up  to  this  point  the  two  empires  were  strictly  within  their  con- 
ventional rights.  Each  was  entitled  by  treaty  to  send  troop* 
to  Korea,  provided  that  notice  was  given  to  the  other.  But 
China,  in  giving  notice,  described  Korea  as  her  "tributary  sute," 
thus  thrusting  into  the  forefront  of  the  discussion  a  contention 
which  Japan,  from  conciliatory  motives,  would  have  kept  out  of 
sight.  Once  formally  advanod,  however,  the  claim  had  to  be 
challenged.  In  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  concluded  in 
1876  between  Japan  and  Korea,  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
were  explicitly  declared  to  possess  the  same  mitional  status. 
Japan  could  not  agree  that  a  power  which  for  nearly  two  decades 
she  had  acknowledged  and  treated  as  her  equal  should  be  openly 
chssed  as  a  tribuury  of  China.  She  protested,  but  the  Chinese 
statesmen  took  no  notice  of  her  protest.  They  continued  to 
apply  the  disputed  appeilatfam  to  Korea,  and  they  further 
asserted  their  assumption  of  soverdgnty  in  the  peninsula  by  seek- 
ing to  set  limits  to  the  nnmlwr  of  troops  sent  by  Japan,  al  wellal 
to  the  sphere  of  thdr  employment.  .  Japan  then  proposed  that 
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the  two  empires  should  unite  Uieir  efforts  for  the  suppression  of 
disturbances  in  Korea,  and  for  the  subsequent  improvement  of 
that  kingdom's  administration,  the  latter  purpose  to  be  pursued 
by  the  despatch  of  a  joint  commission  of  investigation.  But 
China-  refused  everything.  Ready  at  all  times  to  interfere  by 
force  of  arms  between  the  Korean  people  and  the  dominant 
political  faction,  she  declined  to  interfere  in  any  way  for  the 
promotion  of  reform.  She  even  expressed  supercilious  surprise 
that  Japan,  while  asserting  Korea's  independence,  should  suggest 
the  idea  of  peremptorily  reforming  its  administration.  In  short, 
for  Chinese  purposes  the  Peking  statesmen  openly  declared 
Korea  a  tributary  state;  but  for  Japanese  purposes  they  insisted 
that  it  must  be  held  independent.  They  believed  that  their 
island  neighbour  aimed  at  the  absorption  of  Korea  into  the 
Japanese  empire.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  that  suspicion, 
China's  attitude  became  comprehensible,  but  her  procedure  was 
inconsistent,  illogical  and  unpractical  The  TdkyS  cabinet  now 
declared  its  resolve  not  to  withdraw  the  Japanese  troops  without 
"  some  understanding  that  would  guarantee  the  future  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  of  Korea,"  and  since  China  still 
declined  to  come  to  such  an  understanding,  Japan  undertook 
the  work  of  reform  single-handed. 

The  Chinese  representative  in  Seoul  threw  his  vholc  weight 
into  the  scale  against  the  success  of  these  reforms.    But  the  de- 
termining cause  of  rupture  was  in  itself  a  belligerent 
operation.  China's  troops  had  been  sent  originally  for 
"*■  the  purpose  of  quelling  the  Tonghak  rebellion.    But 

the  rebellion  having  died  of  inanition  before  the  landing  of  the 
troops,  their  services  were  not  required.  Nevertheless  China 
kept  them  ii^  Korea,  her  declared  reason  for  doing  so  being  the 
presence  of  a  Japanese  military  force.  Throughout  the  subse- 
quent negotiations  the  Chinese  forces  lay.in  an  entrenched  camp 
at  Asin,  while  the  Japanese  occiipied  Seoul.  An  attempt  on 
China's  part  to  send  reinforcements  could  be  construed  only  as  an 
unequivocal  declaration  of  resolve  to  oppose  Japan's  proceedings 
by  force  of  arms.  Nevertheless  China  not  only  despatched 
troops  by  sea  to  strengthen  the  camp  at  Asan,  but  also  sent  an 
army  overland  across  Korea's  northern  frontier.  At  this  stage 
an  act  of  war  occurred.  Throe  Chinese  men-of-war,  convoying 
a  transport  with  i3oo  men  encountered  and  fired  on  three 
Japanese  cruisers.  One  of  the  Chinese  ships  was  taken; 
another  was  so  shattered  that  she  had  to  be  beached  aiu) 
abandoned;  the  third  escaped  in  a  dilapidated  condition;  and 
the  transport,  refiuing  to  surrender,  was  sunk.  This  happened 
on  the  >5th  of  July  1894,  and  an  open  declaration  of  war  was 
made  by  each  empire  six  days  later. 

From  the  moment  when  Ja[>an  applied  herself  to  break  away 
from  Oriental  traditions,  and  to  remove  from  her  limbs  the 
g,„,it  fetters  of  Eastern  conservatism,  it  was  inevitable 
Or^te'  that  a  widening  gulf  should  gradually  grow  between 
^<**  herself  and  China.  The  war  of  1894  was  really 
*""'■*•  a  contest  between  Japanese  progress  and  Chinese 
stagnation.  To  secure  Korean  immunity  from  foreign — espe- 
cially Russian— aggression  was  of  capital  imporunce  to  both 
empires.  Japan  believed  that  such  security  could  be  attained 
by  introducing  into  Korea  the  civilization  which  bad  con- 
tributed so  signally  to  the  development  of  her  own  strength 
and  resources.  China  thought  that  she  could  guarantee  it 
without  any  departure  from  old-fashfoned  methods,  and  by  the 
lame  process  of  capricious  protection  which  had  failed  so  si^uUy 
in  the  caaes  of  Annam,  Tongking,  Bunna  and  Siam.  The  issue 
really  at  stake  was  whether  Japan  should  be  suffered  to  act  as 
the  Eastern  propagandist  of  Western  progress,  or  whether  her 
efforts  in  that  cause  should  be  held  in  check  by  Chinese 
conservatism. 

The  war  itself  was  a  succession  of  triumphs  for  Japan.  Four 
days  after  the  first  naval  encounter  she  sent  from  Seoul  a  column 
of  troops  who  routed  the  Chinese  entrenched  at 
aii^Jf  Asan.  Many  of  the  fugitives  effected  their  escape  to 
Phyong-yang,  a  town  on  the  Taidong  River,  offering 
exoelleat  facilities  for  defence,  and  historically  interesting  as  the 
place,  where  a  Japanese  anpy  of  invasion  had  its  first  encounter 


withChinesetroopsini5Qs.  There  the  Chinese  assembled  a  force 
of  17,000  men,  and  made  leisurely  preparations  for  a  decisive 
contest.  Forty  days  elapsed  before  the  Japanese  columns  con- 
verged upon  Phyong-yang,  and  that  interval  was  utiliied  by  the 
Chinese  to  throw  up  parapets,  mount  Krupp  guns  and  otherwise 
strengthen  their  position.  Moreover,  they  were  armed  with 
repeating  rifles,  whereas  the  Japanese  had  only  single-loaders, 
and  the  ground  offered  little  cov^r  for  an  attacking  force.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  defence 
ought  to  have  been  wellnigh  insuperable;  yet  a  day's  fighting 
sufficed  to  carry  all  the  positions,  the  assailants'  casualties 
amounting  to  less  than  700  and  the  defenders  losing  6000  in 
killed  and  wounded.  This  brilliant  victory  was  the  prelude  to 
an  equally  conspicuous  success  at  sea.  For  on  thie  17th  of 
September,  the  very  day  after  the  battle  at  Phyong-yang,  a  great 
naval  fight  took  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  River,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Korea.  Fourteen  Chinese  war- 
ships and  six  torpedo-boats  were  returning  to  home  ports  after 
convoying  a  fleet  of  transports  to  the  Yalu,  when  they 
encountered  eleven  Japanese  men-of-war  cruising  in  the 
Yellow  Sea.  Hitherto  the  Chinese  had  sedulously  avoided  a 
contest  at  sea.  Their  fleet  included  two  armoured  battleships 
of  over  7000  tons  displacement,  whereas  the  biggest  vessels 
on  the  Japanese  side  were  belted  cruisers  of  only  4000 
tons.  In  the  hands  of  an  admiral  appreciating  the  value  of 
sea  power,  China's  naval  force  would  certainly  have  been 
led  against  Japan's  maritime  communications,  for  a  suc- 
cessful blow  struck  there  must  have  put  an  end  to  the  Korean 
campaign.  The  Chinese,  however,  failed  to  read  history. 
They  employed  their  war-vessels  as  convoys  only,  and,  when  not 
using  them  for  that  purpose,  hid  them  in  port.  Everything  goes 
to  show  that  they  would  have  avoided  the  battle  off  the  Yalu 
had  choice  been  possible,  though  when  forced  to  fight  they  fought 
bravely.  Four  of  their  ships  were  sunk,  and  the  remainder 
escaped  to  Wei-hai-wei,  the  vigour  of  the  Japanese  pursuit 
being  greatly  impaired  by  the  presence  of  torpedo-boats  in  the 
retreating  squadron. 

The  Yalu  victory  opened  the  oversea  route  to  China.  Japan 
could  now  strike  at  Talien,  Port  Arthur,  and  Wei-hai-wei,  naval 
stations  on  the  liaotung  and  Shantung  peninsulas,  where  power- 
ful permanent  fortifications,  built  after  plans  prepared  by 
European  experts  and  armed  with  the  best  modem  weapons,  were 
regarded  as  almost  impregnable.  They  fell  before  the  assaults 
of  the  Japanese  troops  as  easily  as  the  comparatively  rude  forti- 
fications at  Phyong-yang  had  fallen.  The  only  resistance  of 
a  stubborn  character  was  made  by  the  Chinese  fleet  at  Wei-hai- 
wei;  but  after  the  whole  squadron  of  torpedo-craft  had  been 
destroyed  or  captured  as  they  attempted  to  escape,  and  after 
three  of  the  largest  vessels  had  been  sunk  at  their  moorings  by 
Japanese  torpedoes,  and  one  by  gun-&e,  the  remaining  ships 
surrendered,  and  their  brave  commander.  Admiral  Ting,  com- 
mitted suicide.  This  ended  the  war.  It  had  lasted  seven  and  a 
half  months,  during  which  time  Japan  put  into  the  field  five 
columns,  aggregating  about  120,000  of  all  arms.  One  of  tJiese 
columns  marched  northward  from  Seoul,  won  the  battle  of 
Phyong-yang,  advanced  to  the  Yalu,  forced  its  way  into  Man- 
churia, aiul  moved  towards  Mukden  by  Feng-hwang,  fighting 
several  minor  engagements,  and  conducting  the  greater  part  <j 
its  operations  amid  deep  snow  in  midwinter.  The  second 
column  diverged  westwards  from  the  Yalu,  and,  marching 
through  southern  Manchuria,  reached  Hai-chcng,  whence  it 
advanced  to  the  capture  of  Niucbwang  and  Ying-tse-kow,  The 
third  landed  on  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  and,  turning  southwards, 
carried  Talien  and  Pott  Arthur  by  assault.  The  fourth  moved 
up  the  Liaotung  peninsuk, and, havingseindKaiping, advanced 
against  Ying-tse-kow,  where  it  joined  hands  with  the  second 
oohimn.  The  fifth  crossed  from  Port  Arthur  to  Wei-hai-wd, 
and  captured  the  latter.  In  all  these  operations  the  total 
Japanese  casualties  were  1005  killed  and  4913  wounded— 
figures  which  sufficiently  indicate  the  inefficiency  of  the  Chinese 
fighting.  The  deaths  from  disease  totalled  16,866,  and  the 
total  mooctaiy  expenditure  was  £20,000,000  sterling. 
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The  Chinese  government  sent  Li  Hung-cbang,  viceroy  of 
Fechili  aod  senior  grand  secretary  of  state,  and  Li  Ching-fong,  to 
discuss  terms  of  peace  witli  Japan,  the  btter  bang 
'  represented  by  Marquis  (afterwards  Prince)  ltd  and 
Count  Mutsu,  prime  minister  and  minister  for  foreign 
affaiis,  respectively.  A  treaty  was  signed  at  Sbimonoseki  on 
the  i7tli  of  April  1895,  and  subsequently  ratified  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  two  empires.  It  declared  the  absolute  independence 
of  Korea;  ceded  to  Japan  the  part  of  Manchuria  lying  south  of 
a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Anping  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Liao,  through  Feng-hwang,  Hai-cheng  and  Ying-tse-kow, 
as  well  as  the  islands  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores;  pledged 
China  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  300,000,000  taels;  pro%'idcd  for 
the  occupation  of  Wei-hai-wei  by  Japan  pending  payment  of 
the  indemnity;  secured  some  additional  commercial  privileges, 
such  as  the  opening  of  four  new  places  to  foreign  trade  and  the 
light  of  foreigners  to  engage  in  manufacturing  enterprises  in 
China,  and  provided  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  commerce 
and  amity  between  the  two  empires,  based  on  tbe  lines  of  China's 
treaties  with  Occidental  powera. 

Ko  sooner  was  this  agreement  ratified  than  Russia,  Germany 
ud  France  presented  a  joint  note  to  the  TSkyS  government, 
Pon^      recommending  that  the  territories  ceded  to  Japan  on 
I'ff       '  the   mainland  of  China  should  not  be  permanently 
*"**      occupied,  as  such  a  proceeding  would  be  detrimental 
topeace.    The  recommendation  was  couched  in  the  usual  terms  of 
diplomatic  courtesy,  but  everything  indicated  that  its  signatories 
were  prepared  to  enforce  their  advice  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
Japan  found  herself  compelled  to  comply. '  Exhausted  by  the 
Chinese  campaign,  which  had  drained  her  treasury,  consumed 
her  supplies  of  warlike  material,  and  kept  her  squadrons  con- 
stantly at  sea  for  eight  months,  she  bad  no  residue  of  strength 
to  oppose  such  a  coalition.     Her  resolve  was  quickly  taken. 
The  day  that  saw  the  publication  of  the  ratified  treaty  saw  also 
the  issue  of  an  Imperial  rescript  in  which  the  mikado,  avowing 
his  unalterable  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  recognizing 
that  tbe  counsel  offered  by  tbe  European  states  was  prompted 
by  the  same  sentiment,  "yielded  to  the  dictates  of  magnanimity, 
and  accepted. the  advice  of  the  three  Powers."    The  Japanese 
people  were  shocked  by  this  incident.    They  could  understand 
the  motives  influencing  Russia  and  France,  for  it  was  evidently 
natural  that  tbe  former  should  desire  to  exclude  warlike  and 
progressive  people  like  the  Japanese  from  territories  contiguous 
to  her  borders,  and  it  was  also  natural  that  France  should  remain 
true  to  her  alliance  with  Russia.    But  Germany,  wholly  unin- 
terested in  the  ownership  of  Manchuria,  and  by  profession  a 
warm  friend  of  Japan,  seemed  to  have  joined  in  robbing  the 
latter  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory  amply  for  the  sake  of  estab- 
lishing some  shadowy  title  to  Russia's  goodwill.     It  was  not 
known  until  a  later  period  that  the  German  emperor  enter- 
tained profound  apprehensions  about  the  "yellow  peril,"  an 
irruption  of  Oriental  hordes  into  tbe  Occident,  and  held  it  a 
sacred  duty  to  prevent  Japan  from  gaining  a  position  which 
might  enable  her  to  construct  an  immense  miUtary  machine 
out  of  the  countless  millions  of  China. 

Japan's  third  expedition  over-sea  in  tbe  Meiji  era  bad  its 
origin  in  causes  which  belong  to  tbe  history  of  China  (f.v.). 
Ctiam-  In  the  second' half  of  1900  an  anti-foreign  and  anli- 
CrWs  of  dynastic  rebellion,  breaking  out  in  Shantung,  spread 
'"'■  to  the  metropolitan  province  of  Pechili,  and  resulted 

in  a  situation  of  extreme  peril  for  tbe  foreign  communities  of 
Tientsin  and  Peking.  It  waa  impossible  for  any  European 
power,  or  for  the  United  States,  to.  organize  sufficiently  prompt 
measures  of  relief.  Thus  the  eyes  of  the  world  turned  to  Japan, 
whose  proximity  to  the  scene  of  disturbance  rendered  interven- 
tion comparatively  easy  for  her.  But  Japan  hesitated.  Know- 
ing now  with  what  suspicion  and  distrust  the  development  of  her 
resources  and  the  growth  of  her  military  strength  were  regarded 
by  some  European  peoples,  and  aware  that  she  had  been 
admitted  to  the  comity  of  Western  nations  on  sufferance,  she 
shrank,  on  the  one  hand,  from  seeming  to  grasp  at  an  opportunity 
for  armed  display,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  solecism  of  oblni- 
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sivenessintbesocietyofstrangers.  Not  until  Europe  and  America 
made  it  qtute  plain  that  they  needed  and  desired  her  aid  did  she 
send  a  division  (21,000)  men  to  Pechili.  Her  troops  played  a 
fine  part  in  the  subsequent  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Peking, 
which  had  to  be  approached  in  midsummer  under  very  trying 
conditions.  Fighting  side  by  side  with  European  and  American 
soldiers,  and  under  the  eyes  of  competent  military  critics,  the 
Japanese  acquitted  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  establish 
a  high  military  reputation.  Further,  after  the  relief  of  Peking 
they  withdrew  a  moiety  of  tbeir  forces,  and  that  step,  as  well  as 
their  unequivocal  co-operation  with  Western  powers  in  tbe  sub- 
sequent negotiations,  helped  to  show  the  injustice  of  tbe 
suspicions  with  which  they  bad  been  regarded. 

From  the  time  (1895)  when  Russia,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Germany  and  France,  dictated  to  Japan  a  cardinal  alteration 
of  the  Sbimonoseki  treaty,  Japanese  statesmen  seem 
to  have  concluded  that  their  country  must  one  day    g^J^ 
cross  swords  with  the  great  northern  power.    Not  a 
few  European  and  American  publicists  shared  that  view.    But 
the  vast  majority,  arguing  that  the  little  Eastern  empire  would 
never  invite  annihilatioo  by  such  an  encounter,  believed  that 
sufficient  forbearance  to  avert  serious  trouble  would  always  be 
forthconung  on  Japan's  side.    Yet  when  the  geographical  and 
historical  situation  was  carefully  considered,  little  hope  of  an 
ultimately  peaceful  settlement  presented  itself. 

Japan  along  its  western  shore,  Korea  along  its  southern  and 
eastern,  and  Russia  along  tbe  eastern  coast  of  its  maritime 
province,  are  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Tbe  communica- 
tions between  the  sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  practically  two 
only.  One  is  on  the  north-east,  namely,  Tsugaru  Strait;  the 
other  IS  on  tbe  south,  namely,  tbe  channel  between  the  extremity 
of  tbe  Korean  peninsula  and  tbe  Japanese  island  of  the  nine 
provinces.  Tsugaru  Strait  is  entirely  under  Japan's  controL 
It  is  between  her  main  island  and  her  island  of  Ye20,  and  in  case 
of  need  she  can  close  it  with  mines.  The  channel  between  the 
southern  extremity  of  Korea  and  Japan  has  a  width  of  loi  m. 
and  would  therefore  be  a  fine  open  sea-way  were  it  free  from 
islands.  But  almost  mid-way  in  this  channel  lie  the  twin 
islands  of  Tsushima,  and  the  space  of  56  m.  that  separates  them 
from  Japan  is  narrowed  by  another  island,  Iki.  Tsushima  and 
Iki  belong  to  the  Japanese  empire.  Tbe  former  has  some  ex- 
ceptionally good  barbouis,  constituting  a  naval  base  from  which 
the  channel  on  either  side  could  easily  be  sealed.  Thus  tbe 
avenues  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Japanese  empire.  In  other  words,  access  to  tbe 
Pacific  from  Korea's  eastern  and  southern  coasts  and  access 
to  the  Pacific  from  Russia's  maritime  province  depend  upon 
Japan's  goodwill.  So  far  as  Korea  was  concerned  this  ques- 
tion mattered  little,  it  being  her  fate  to  depend  upon  the  ^>od- 
will  of  Japan  in  affaits  of  much  greater  importance.  But 
with  Russia  tbe  case  was  different.  Vladivostok,  which  until 
recent  times  was  her  principal  port  in  the  Far  East,  lies  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  maritime  province;  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  north-western  shore  of  the  Japan  Sea.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  for  Russia  that  freedom  of  passage  by  the  Tsushima 
channel  should  be  secured,  and  to  secure  it  one  of  two  things 
was  essential,  namely,  either  that  she  herself  should  possess  a 
fortified  port  on  the  Korean  side,  or  that  Japan  should  be  bound 
neither  to  acquire  such  a  port  norto  impose  any  restriction  upon 
the  navigation  of  the  strait.  To  put  the  matter  briefly,  Russia 
must  either  acquire  a  strong  foothold  for  herself  in  southern 
Korea,  or  contrive  that  Japan  should  not  acquire  one.  There 
was  here  a  strong  inducement  for  Russian  aggression  in  Korea. 

Russia's  eastward  movement  through  Asia  has  been  strikingly 
illustrative  of  her  strong  craving  for  free  access  to  southern  sees 
and  of  tbe  impediments  she  had  experienced  in  gratifying  that 
wish.  An  irresistible  impulse  had  driven  her  oceanward. 
Checked  again  and  again  in  her  attempts  to  reach  the  Mediter- 
ranean, she  set  out  on  a  five-tbousand-miles  march  of  conquest 
right  across  the  vast  Asiatic  continent  towards  the  Pacific 
Eastward  of  Lake  Baikal  she  found  her  line  of  least  resistance 
along  tbe  Amur,  and  when,  owing  to  tbe  restless  perseverance 
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of  Munvief,  she  reached  the  mouth  of  that  great  river,  the 
acquisition  of  Nikolayevsk  for  a  naval  basis  vas  her  immediate 
reward.  But  NikoLayevsk  could  not  possibly  satisfy  her. 
Situated  in  an  inhospitable  region  far  away  from  all  the  main 
loutesof  the  world's  commerce,  it  offered  itself  only  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  further  acquisitions.  To  push  southward  from  this 
new  port  became  an  immediate  object  to  Russia.  There  lay  an 
obstacle  in  the  way,  however;  the  long  strip  of  sea<oast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur  to  the  Korean  frontier— an  area  then  called, 
the  Usuri  region  because  the  Usuri  forms  its  western  boundary — 
belonged  to  China,  and  she, -having  conceded  much  to  Russia 
in  the  matter  of  the  Amur,  showed  no  disposition  to  make  fur- 
ther  concessions  in  the  matter  of  the  Usuri.  In  the  presence  of 
menaces,  however,  she  agreed  that  the  region  should  be  regarded 
as  common  property  pending  a  convenient  opportunity  for  clear 
delimitation.  That  opportunity  came  very  soon.  Seizing  the 
moment  (i860)  when  China  Iiad  been  beaten  to  her  knees  by 
England  and  France,  Russia  secured  final  cession  of  the  Usuri 
legion,  which  now  became  the  maritime  province  of  Siberia. 
Then  Russia  shifted  her  naval  base  on  the  Pacific  from  Nikola- 
yevsk  to  Vladivostok.  She  gained  ten  degrees  in  a  southerly 
direction. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  where  Nikolaycvsk  is  situated, 
to  the  southern  shore  of  Korea  there  rests  on  the  coast  of 
eastern  Asia  an  arch  of  islands  having  at  its  northern  point 
Sakhalin  and  at  its  southern  Tsushima,  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
being  the  main  island  of  Japan.  This  arch  embraces  the  Sea 
of  Japan  and  is  washed  on  its  convex  side  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Immediately  after  the  transfer  of  Russia's  naval  base  from 
Nikolayevsk  to  Vladivostok,  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  southern  point  of  the  arch,  namely,  Tsushima. 
A  Russian  man-of-war  proceeded  thither  and  quietly  began  to 
establish  a  settlement,  which  would  soon  have  constituted  a 
title  of  ownership  had  not  Great  Britain  interfered.  The 
Russians  saw  that  Vladivostok,  acquired  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
toil,  would  be  comparatively  useless  unless  from  the  sea  on  whose 
shore  it  was  situated  an  avenue  to  the  Pacific  could  be  opened, 
4nd  they  therefore  tried  to  obtain  command  of  the  Tsushima 
channel.  Immediately  after  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Amur 
the  same  instinct  had  led  them  to  begin  the  colonization  of 
Sakhalin.  The  axis  of  this  long  narrow  island  is  inclined  at  a 
very  acute  angle  to  the  Usuri  region,  which  its  northern  extre- 
mity almost  touches,  while  its  southern  is  separated  from  Yezo 
by  the  strait  of  La  P£rousc.  But  in  Sakhalin  the  Russians 
found  Japanese  subjects.  In  fact  the  island  was  a  part  of  the 
Japanese  empire.  Resorting,  however,  to  the  Usuri  fiction  of 
joint  occupation,  they  succeeded  by  187  5  in  transferring  the  whole 
of  Sakhalin  to  Russia's  dominion.  Further  encroachments  upon 
Japanese  territoiy  could  not  be  lightly  essayed,  and  the  Russians 
held  their  hands.  They  had  been  trebly  checked:  checked  in 
trying  to  push  southward  along  the  coast  of  the  mainland; 
checked  in  trying  to  secure  an  avenue  from  Vladivostok  to  the 
Pacific;  and  cliccked  in  their  search  for  an  ice-free  oort,  which 
definition  Vladivostok  did  not  fulfil.  Enterprise  in  the  direction 
of  Korea  seemed  to  be  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  maritime 
results  of  the  great  Trafts-Asian  march. 

Was  Korea  within  safe  range  of  such  enterprises?  Everything 
seemed  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Korea  had  all  the  quali- 
fications desired  by  an  aggressor.  Her  people  were  unprogrcs- 
sive,  her  resources  undeveloped,  her  self-defensive  capacities 
insignificant,  her  government  corrupt.  But  she  was  a  tributary 
of  China,  and  China  had  begun  to  show  some  tenacity  in  pro- 
tecting the  integrity  of  her  buller  states.  Besides,  Japan  was 
understood  to  have  pretensions  with  regard  to  Korea.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  problem  of  carrying  to  full  fruition  the 
work  of  Muravicf  and  his  lieutenants  demanded  strength  greater 
than  Russia  could  exercise  without  some  line  of  communications 
supplementing  the  Amur  waterway  and  the  long  ocean  route. 
Therefore  she  set  about  the  construction  of  «,  railway  across 
Asia. 

'  The.Amur  being  the  boundaiy  of  Rusaa's  east  Asian  terri- 
tory, this  railway  bad  to  be  carried  along  its  northern  bank  where 


many  engineering  and  economic  obstaijes  presented  themselves. 
Besides,  the  river,  from  an  early  stage  in  its  course,  makes  a 
huge  semicircular  sweep  northward,  and  a  railway  following  its 
bank  to  Vladivostok  must  make  the  same  d£lour.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  road  could  be  carried  over  the  diameter  of  the  semi- 
circle, it  would  be  a  straight  and  therefore  shorter  line,  technically 
easier  and  economically  better.  The  diameter,  however,  [>assed 
through  Chinese  territory,  and  an  excuse  for  extorting  China's 
permission  was  not  in  sight.  Russia  therefore  proceeded  to 
build  each  end  of  the  road,  deferring  the  construction  of  the 
Amur  section  for  the  moment.  She  had  not  waited  long  when, 
in  1894,  war  broke  out  between  China  and  Japan,  and  the  latter, 
completely  victorious,  demanded  as  the  price  of  peace  the 
southern  littoral  of  Manchuria  from  the  Korean  boundary  to  the 
Liaotung  peninsula  at  the  entrance  to  Che  Gulf  of  Pechiii.  This 
was  a  crisis  in  Russia's  career.  She  saw  that  her  maritime 
extension  could  never  get  nearer  to  the  Pacific  than  Vladivostok 
were  this  claim  of  Japan's  established.  For  the  proposed 
arrangement  would  place  the  littoral  of  Manchuria  in  Japan's 
direct  occupation  and  the  littoral  of  Korea  in  her  constructive 
control,  since  not  only  had  she  fought  to 'rescue  Korea  from 
Chinese  suzerainty,  but  also  her  object  in  demanding  a  slice  of 
the  Manchurian  coast-line  was  to  protect  Korea  against  aggres- 
sion from  the  north;  that  is  to  say,  against  aggression  from 
Russia.  Muravief 's  enterprise  had  carried  his  country  first  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur  and  thence  southward  along  the  coast 
to  Vladivostok  and  to  Possiet  Bay  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Korea.  But  it  had  not  given  to  Russia  free  access  to  the 
Pacific,  and  now  she  was  menaced  with  a  peipetual  barrier  to 
that  access,  since  the  whole  remaining  coast  of  east  Asia  as  far 
as  the  Gulf  of  Pcchili  was  about  to  pass  into  Japan's  possession 
or  under  her  domination. 

Then  Russia  took  an  extraordinary  step.  She-  persuaded 
Germany  and  France  to  force  Japan  out  of  Manchuria.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  she  frankly  exposed  her  own  aggressive 
designs  and  a-sked  for  assistance  to  prosecute  them.  Neither 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  France  and  Germany  were  so  curiously 
deficient  in  perspicacity  as  to  overlook  those  designs.  At  all 
events  these  three  great  powers  served  on  Japan  a  notice  to  quit, 
and  Japan,  exhausted  by  her  struggle  with  China,  had  no  choice 
but  to  obey. 

The  notice  was  accompanied  by  an  exptsl  of  reasons.  Its 
signatories  said  that  Japan's  tenure  of  the  Manchurian  littoral 
would  menace  the  security  of  the  Chinese  capital,  would  render 
the  independence  of  Korea  illusory,  and  would  constitute  an 
obstacle  to  the  peace  of  the  Orient. 

By  way  of  saving  the  situation  in  some  slight  degree  Japan 
sought  from  China  a  guarantee  that  no  portion  of  Manchuria 
should  thereafter  be  leased  or  ceded  to  a  foreign  state.  But 
France  warned  Japan  that  to  press  such  a  demand  would  offend 
Russia,  and  Russia  declared  that,  for  her  part,  she  had  no  inten- 
tion of  trespassing  in  Manchuria.  Japan,  had  she  been  in  a 
position  to  insist  on  the  guarantee,  would  also  have  been  in  a 
position  to  disobey  the  mandate  of  the  three  powers.  Unable 
to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  she  quietly  stepped  out  of 
Manchuria,  and  proceeded  to  double  her  army  and  treble  her 
navy. 

As  a  reward  for  the  assistance  nominally  rendered  to  China  in 
this  matter,  Russia  obtained  permission  in  Peking  to  divert  her 
Trans-Asian  railway  from  the  huge  bend  of  the  Amur  to  the 
straight  line  through  Manchuria.  Neither  Germany  nor  France 
received  any  immediate  recompense.  Three  years  later,  by 
way  of  indemnity  for  the  murder  of  two  missionaries  by  a  mob, 
Germany  seized  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Shantung.  Imme- 
diately, on  the  principle  that  two  wrongs  make  a  right,  Russia 
obtained  a  lease  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  from  which  she 
had  driven  Japan  in  1895.  This  act  she  followed  by  extorting 
from  China  permission  to  construct  a  branch  of  the  Trans-Asian 
railway  through  Manchuria  from  north  to  south. 

Russia's  maritime  aspirations  had  now  assumed  a  radically 
altered  phase.  Instead  of  pushing  southward  from  Vladivostok 
and  Possiet  Bay  along  the  coast  of  Korea,  she  had  suddcnity 
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leaped  the  Koceaa  penintuU  and  fonnd  aceen  to  the  Pacific 
is  Liaotung.  Nothing  wai  wanting  to  establish  her  as  practical 
mistieu  ol  Manchuria  except  a  plausible  excuse  (or  garrisoning 
the  place.  Such  an  excuse  was  furnished  by  the  Boxer  rising  in 
igoo.  Its  conclusion  saw  her  in  military  occupation  of  the 
whole  region,  and  the  might  easily  have  made  her  occupation 
permanent  by  prolonging  it  until  peace  and  order  should  have 
been  fully  restored.  But  here  she  fell  into  an  error  of  judgment. 
Imaginirig  that  the  Cliinese  could  be  persuaded  or  intimidated  to 
any  concession,  she  proposed  a  convention  virtually  recognizing 
her  title  to  Manchuria, 

Japan  watched  all  these  tilings  with  profound  anxiety.  If 
there  were  any  reality  in  the  dangers  which  Russia,  Germany 
and  Fiance  had  dedared  to  be  incidental  to  Japanese  occupation 
of  a  part  of  Manchuria,  the  same  dangers  must  be  doubly  ind- 
dental  to  Russian  occupation  of  the  whole  of  Manchuria — the 
security  of  the  Chinese  capital  would  be  threatened,  and  an 
obstade  would  be  created  to  the  permanent  peace  of  the  East. 
The  independence  of  Korea  was  an  object  of  supreme  solidtude 
to  Japan.  Historically  she  hdd  towards  the  little  state  a 
relation  dosely  resembling  that  of  suzerain,  and  though  of 
her  andent  conquests  nothing  remained  except  a  settlement 
at  Fusan  on  tlie  southern  coast,  her  national  sentiment  would 
have  been  deeply  wounded  by  any  foreign  aggression  in  the 
peninsula.  It  was  to  establish  Korean  independence  that  she 
waged  war  with  China  in  1894;  and  her  aimezation  of  the  Man- 
churian  littoral  adjacent  to  the  Korean  frontier,  after  the  war, 
was  designed  to  secure  that  independence,  not  to  menace  it  as 
the  triple  alliance  professed  to  thinlc  But  if  Russia  came  into 
possession  of  all  Manchuria,  her  subsequent  absorption  of  Korea 
would  be  almost  inevitable.  For  the  consideration  set  forth 
above  as  to  Vladivostok's  maritime  avepues  would  then  acquire 
absolute  cogency.  Manchuria  is  larger  than  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  lumped  together.  The  addition  of  such  an 
immense  area  to  Russia's  east  Asiatic  dominions,  together  with 
its  littoral  on  the  Gulf  of  Fechili  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  would  neces- 
sitate a  corresponding  expansion  of  her  naval  farces  in  the  Far 
East.  With  the  one  exception  of  Port  Arthur,  however,  the 
Manchurian  coast  does  not  ofler  any  convenient  naval  base.  It 
is  only  In  the  splendid  harbours  of  southern  Korea  that  such 
hoses  can  be  found.  Moreover,  there  would  be  an  even  stronger 
motive  impelling  Russia  towards  Korea.  Neither  the  Usuri 
region  nor  the  Manchurian  littoral  possesses  so  much  as  one 
port  qualified  to  satisfy  Iier  perennial  longing  for  free  access  to 
the  ocean  in  a  temperate  zone.  Without  Korea,  then,  Russia's 
east  A«an  expansion,  though  it  added  huge  blocks  of  territory 
to  her  dominions,  would  have  been  commercially  incomplete  and 
strategically  defective. 

If  it  be  asked  why,  apart  from  history  and  national  sentiment, 
Japan  should  object  to  a  Russian  Korea,  the  answer  ii,  first, 
because  there  would  thus  be  planted  almost  within  cannon- 
shot  of  her  shores  a  power  of  enormous  strength  and  insatiable 
ambition;  secondly,  because,  whatever  voice  in  Manchuria's 
destiny  Russia  derived  from  her  railway,  the  same  voice  in 
Korea's  destiny  was  possessed  by  Japan  as  the  sole  owner  of 
railways  in  the  peninsula;  thirdly,  that  whereas  Russia  had  an 
altogether  insignificant  share  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  Korea 
and  scarcdy  ten  bona-fide  settlers,  Japan  did  the  greater  part  of 
the  over-sea  trade  and  had  tensof  thonsandsof  setUeis;  fourthly, 
that  if  Russia's  dominions  stretched  uninterruptedly  from  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  to  the  Gulf  of  Pecbiii,  her  ultimate  absorption  of 
north  China  would  be  as  certain  as  sunrise;  and  fifthly,  that 
such  domination  and  such  absorption  vrould  involve  the  practical 
dosure  of  all  that  immense  region  to  Japanese  commerce  and 
industry  as  well  as  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  every 
Western  nation  except  Russia.  This  last  proposition  did  not 
rest  solely  on  the  fact  that  to  oppose  artificial  barriers  to  free 
competition  is  Russia's  sole  hope  of  utilizing  to  her  own  benefit 
any  commerdal  opportunities  brought  within  her  reach.  It 
jested  also  on  the  fact  that  Russia  had  objected  to  foreign 
settlements  at  the  marts  recently  opened  by  treaty  with  China 
to   Americaa  and   Japanese  subjects.    Without  settlements, 
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trade  at  those  marts  would  be  impossible,  and  thus  Russia  had 
constructively  armounced  that  there  should  be  no  trade  but 
Russian,  if  she  could  prevent  it. 

Against  such  dangen  Japan  would  have  been  Justified  in 
adopting  any  measure  of  self-protection.  She  had  foreseen  them 
for  six  years,  and  had  been  strengthening  herself  to  avert  them. 
But  she  wanted  peace.  She  wanted  to  develop  her  material 
resources  and  to  accumulate  some  measure  of  wealth,  without 
which  -she  must  remain  insignificant  among  the  nations.  Two 
padfic  devices  offered,  and  she  adopted  them  both.  Russa, 
instead  of  trusting  time  to  consolidate  her  tenure  of  Mand>uria, 
had  made  the  mistake  of  pragmatically  importuning  China  for  a 
conventional  title.  If  then  Peking  could  be  strengthened  to 
resist  this  demand,  some  arrangement  of  a  distinctly  terminable 
nature  might  be  made.  The  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  joining  hands  for  that  purpose,  did  succeed  in  so  far 
stiffening  Ch^'s  backbone  that  her  show  of  resolution  finally 
induced  Russia  to  sign  a  treaty  pledging  herself  to  withdraw 
her  troops  from  Manchuria- in  three  instalments,  each  step  of 
evacuation  to  be  accomplished  by  a  fixed  date.  That  was  one 
of  the  pacific  devices.  The  other  suggested  itself  in  connexion 
with  the  new  commercial  treaties  «liich  China  had  promised  to 
negotiate  in  the  sequel  of  the  Boxer  troubles.  In  these  docu- 
ments clauses  provided  for  the  opening  of  three  places  in  Man- 
churia to  foreign  trade.  It  seemed  a  reasonable  hope  that, 
having  secured  commercial  access  to  Manchuria  by  covenant 
with  its  sovereign,  China,  the  powers  would  not  aUow  Russia 
arbitrarily  to  restrict  their  privUeges.  It  seemed  also  a  reason- 
able hope  that  Russia,  having  solemnly  promised  to  evacuate 
Manchuria  at  fixed  dates,  would  fulfil  her  engagement. 

The  latter  hope  was  signally  disappointed.  When  the  time 
came  for  evacuation,  Russia  behaved  as  though  no  promise 
had  ever  been  given.  She  proposed  wholly  new  conditions, 
which  would  have  strengthened  her  grasp  of  Manchuria  instead 
of  loosening  it.  China  being  powerless  to  offer  any  practical 
protest,  and  Japan's  interests  ranking  next  in  order  of  impor- 
tance, the  TSkyS  government  approached  Russia  direct.  "They 
did  not  ask  for  anything  that  could  hurt  her  pride  or  injure 
her  position.  Apprcdating  fully  the  economical  status  she  had 
acquired  in  Manchuria  by  large  outlays  ol  capital,  they  offered 
to  recognize  that  status,  provided  that  Russia  would  extend 
similar  recognition  to  Japan's  status  in  Korea,  would  promise, 
in  common  with  Japan,  to  respect  the  sovereignty  and  the 
territorial  integrity  of  China  and  Korea,  and  would  be  a  party 
to  a  mutual  engagement  that  all  nations  should  have  equal 
industrial  and  commercial  opportunities  in  Manchuria  and  the 
Korean  peninsula.  In  a  word,  they  invited  Russia  to  subscribe 
the  policy  enunciated  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
the  policy  of  the  open  door  and  of  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese 
and  Korean  empires. 

Thus  commenced  a  negotiation  which  lasted  five  aiul  a  hall 
months.  Japan  gradually  reduced  her  demands  to  a  minimum. 
Russia  never  made  the  smallest  appreciable  concession.  She 
refused  to  listen  to  Japan  for  one  moment  about  Manchuria. 
Eight  years  previously  Japan  had  been  in  military  possession  ol 
Manchuria,  and  Russia  with  the  assistance  of  Germany  and 
France  had  expelled  her  for  reasons  which  concerned  Japan 
incomparably  more  than  they  concerned  any  of  the  three 
powers — the  security  of  the  Chinese  capital,  the  independence  ol 
Korea,  the  peace  cif  the  East.  Now,  Russia  had  the  splendid 
assurance  to  declare  by  implication  that  none  of  these  things 
concerned  Japan  at  all  The  utmost  she  would  admit  was 
Japan's  partial  right  to  be  heard  about  Korea.  And  at  the  same 
time  she  herself  commenced  in  northern  Korea  a  series  of  aggres- 
sions, partly  perhaps  to  show  her  potentialities,  partly  by  way 
of  counter-irritant.  That  was  not  all.  Whilst  she  studiously 
deferred  her  answers- to  Japan's  proposals  and  protracted  the 
negotiations  to  an  extent  which  was  actually  contumelious, 
she  hastened  to  send  eastward  a  big  fleet  of  wkr-ships  and  a  new 
army  of  soldiers.  It  was  impossible  tor  the  dullest  politidan 
to  mistake  her  purpoee.  9ie  intended  to  yield  nothing,  but 
to  prepare  such  a  parade  of  force  that  her  obduracy  would 
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command  lubmission.  The  only  altanative*  for  Japu  were  war 
or  total  and  permanent  effacement  in  Asia.  She  chose  war, 
and  in  fighting  it  she  fought  the  battle  of  free  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  all  without  undue  encroachment  upon  the  sovereign 
rights  or  territorial  integrity  of  China  or  Korea,  against  a  military 
dictatorship,  a  programme  of  ruthless  territorial  aggrandia- 
ment  and  a  policy  of  selfish  restrictions. 

The  details  of  the  great  struggle  that  ensued  are  given  else- 
where (see  Rosso- Japanese  Was).    After  the  battle  of  Mukden 

the  belligerents  found  themselves  in  a  position  which 
j!**  must  either  prelude   another   stupendous   effort  on 

t^Wmn     ^^^  sides  or  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  peace 

negotiations.  At  this  point  the  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America  intervened  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  and  on  the  9th  of  June  1905  instructed  the 
United  Slates'  representative  in .  T&kyS  to  urge  that  the 
Japanese  government  should  open  direct  negotiations  with 
Russia,  an  exactly  correspondiiig  note  being  simultaneously 
lent  to  the  Russian  government  through  the  United  States' 
representative  in  St  Petersburg.  Japan's  reply  was  made  on 
the  loth  of  June.  It  intimated  frank  acquiescence,  and  Russia 
lost  no  time  in  taking  a  similar  step.  Nevertheless  two 
months  elapsed  before  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  belligerents 
met,  on  the  loth  of  August,  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
U.S.A.  Russia  sent  M.  (afterwards  Count)  de  Witte  and 
Baron  Rosen;  Japan,  Baron  (afterwards  Count)  Komura, 
who  had  held  the  portfoUo  of  foreign  affairs  throughout  the 
war,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Baron)  Takahira.  In  entering 
this  conference,  Japanese  statesmen,  as  was  subsequently 
known,  taw  dearly  that  a  great  part  of  the  credit  accruing 
to  them  for  their  successful  conduct  of  the  war  would  be 
forfeited  in  the  sequel  of  the  negotiations.  For  the  people 
of  Japan  had  accustomed  themselves  to  expect  that  Russia 
would  assuredly  recoup  the  expenses  incurred  by  their  country  in 
the  contest,  whereas  the  cabinet  in  T&kyB  understood  well  that  to 
look  for  payment  of  indemnity  by  a  great  state  whose  territory 
had  not  been  invaded  effectively  nor  its  existence  menaced 
must  be  futile.  Nevertheless,  diplomacy  required  that  this 
conviction  should  be  concealed,  and  thus  Russia  carried  to  the 
conference  a  belief  that  the  financial  phase  of  the  discussion 
would  be  crucial,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Japanese  nation 
reckoned  fully  on  an  indemnity  of  150  millions  sterling.  Baron 
Komura's  mandate  was,  however,  that  the  only  radically 
essential  terms  were  those  formulated  by  Japan  prior  to  the  war. 
She  must  insist  on  securing  the  ends  for  which  she  had  fought, 
*ince  she  beh'cved  them  to  be  indispensable  to  the  peace  of  the 
Far  East,  but  she  would  not  demand  anything  more.  The 
Japanese  plenipotentiary,  therefore,  judged  it  wise  to  marshal 
kis  terms  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  leaving  his  Russian 
colleague  to  imagine,  as  he  probably  would,  that  the  converse 
method  had  been  adopted,  and  that  everything  preliminary 
to  the  questions  of  finance  and  territory  was  of  minor  conse- 
quence. The  negotiations,  commencing  on  the  loth  of  August, 
were  not  concluded  until  the  5th  of  September,  when  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed.  There  had  been  a  moment  when  the  onlooking 
world  believed  that  imless  Russia  agreed  to  ransom  the  island 
of  Sakhalin  by  paying  to  Japan  a  sum  of  iio  millions  sterhng, 
the  conference  would  be  broken  off;  nor  did  such  an  exchange 
teem  imrcasonable,  for  were  Russia  expelled  from  the  northern 
part  of  Sakhalin,  which  commands  the  estoary  of  the  Amur 
River,  ber  pomtion  in  Siberia  would  have  been  compromised. 
But  the  statesmen  who  directed  Japan's  affairs  were  not  dis- 
posed to  nuke  any  display  of  earth-hunger.  The  southern  half 
of  Sakhalin  had  originally  belonged  to  Japan  and  had  passed 
into  Russia's  possession  by  an  arrangement  which  the  Japanese 
nation  strongly  resented.  To  recover  that  portion  of  the 
island  teemed,  therefore,  a  legitimate  ambition.  Japan  did 
not  contemplate  any  larger  demand,  nor  did  she  seriously  insist 
on  an  indemnity.  Therefore  the  negotiations  were  never 
in  real  danger  of  failure.  The  treaty  of  Portsmouth  recog- 
nized Japan's  "paramount  political,  military  and  economic 
intcretts  "  in  Korea;  provided  for  the  simultaneous  evacuation 
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of  Manchuria  by  the  cootncting  parties;  tnaslencd  to  Jtpaa 

the  lease  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula  held  by  Russia  from  China 
together  with  the  Russian  railways  south' of  Kwang-Cheng-taie 
and  all  collateral  mining  or  other  privileges;  ceded  to  Japan 
the  southern  hall  of  Sakhalin,  the  50lh  parallel  of  latitude 
to  be  the  boundary  between  the  two  parts;  secured  fishing 
rights  for  Japanese  subjects  along  the  coasu  of  the  seas  of 
Japan,  Okhotsk  and  Bering;  hud  down  that  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Japanese  for  the  maintenance  o{  the  Russian 
prisoners  during  the  war  should  be  reimbuised  by  Russia, 
less  the  outlays  made  by  the  Utter  on  account  of  Japanese 
prisoners — by  which  arrangement  Japan  obtained  a  payment 
of  some  4  nuUions  sterling — and  provided  that  the  contracting 
parties,  while  withdrawing  their  military  forces  from  Manchuria, 
might  maintain  guards  to  protect  their  respective  railways^ 
the  number  of  such  guards  not  to  exceed  15  per  kilometre  of 
line.  There  were  other  important  restrictions:  first,  the  con- 
tracting parties  were  to  abstain  from  taking,  on  the  Russo- 
Korean  fronlier,  any  miUtary  measures  which  might  menace 
the  security  of  Russian  or  Korean  territory;  secondly,  the  two 
powers  pledged  themselves  not  to  exploit  the  Maqchurian 
railways  for  strategic  purposes;  and  thirdly,  they  promised 
not  to  build  on  Sakhalin  or  its  adjacent  islands  any  fortifications 
or  other  similar  military  works,  or  to  take  any  military  measures 
which  might  impede  the  free  navigation  of  the  straits  of  La 
P£rouse  and  the  Gulf  of  Tartary.-  Tbe  above  provisions  con- 
cerned the  two  contracting  parties  only.  But  China's  interests 
also  were  considered.  Thus  it  was  agreed  to  "  restore  enUrdy 
and  completely  to  her  exclusive  administration  "  all  portions  of 
Manchuria  then  in  the  occupation,  or  under  the  -control,  of 
Japanese  or  Russian  troops,  except  the  leased  territory;  that  ber 
consent  must  be  obtained  for  the  transfer  to  Japan  of  the  leases 
and  concessiotis  held  by  the  Russians  in  ilanchuria;  that  the 
Russian  government  would  disavow  the  possession  of  "  any 
territorial  advantages  or  preferential  or  exclusive  concessions 
in  impairment  of  Chinese  sovereignty  or  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunity  in  Manchuria  ";  and  that  Japan 
and  Russia  "engaged  reciprocally  not  to  obstruct  any  general 
measures  common  to  all  countries  which  China  might  lake 
for  the  development  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Man- 
churia." This  distinction  between  the  special  inrerests  of  the 
contracting  parlies  and  the  interests  of  China  faeisclf  as  wcU 
as  of  foreign  nations  generally  is  csseniiol  to  dear  understanding 
of  a  situation  which  subsequently  attracted  much  altcntioa 
From  the  time  of  the  opium  war  (1SJ7)  to  the  Boxer  rising  (1900) 
each  of  the  great  Western  powera  struggled  for  its  own  hand  in 
China,  and  each  sought  to  gain  for  itself  exdusive  concessions 
and  privileges  with  comparatively  little  regard  for  the  interests 
of  others,  and  with  no  regard  whatever  for  China's  sovereign 
rights.  "The  fruits  of  this  period  were:  permanently  ceded  terri- 
tories (Hong-Kong  and  Macao) ;  leases  temporarily  establishing 
foreign  sovereignty  in  various  districts  (Kiaochow,  Wei-hai-wci 
and  Kwang-chow);  railway  and  mining  concessions;  and  the 
establishment  of  sclllements  at  open  ports  where  foreign 
jurisdiciion  was  supreme.  But  when,  in  igoo,  the  Boxer  rising 
forced  all  the  powers  into  a  common  camp,  they  awoke  to  full 
appreciation  of  a  prindple  which  had  been  growing  current 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  namely,  that  concerted  action 
on  the  lines  of  maintaining  China's  integrity  and  securing  to 
all  alike  equality  of  opportunity  and  a  similarly  open  door, 
was  the  only  feasible  method  ol  preventing  the  partition  at 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  averting  a  clash  of  rival  interests  which 
might  have  disastrous  results.  This,  of  course,  did  not  mean 
that  there  was  to  be  any  abandonment  of  special  privileges 
already  acquired  or  any  surrender  of  existing  concessions. 
The  arrangement  was  not  to  be  retrospective  in  any  sense. 
Vested  interests  were  to  be  strictly  guarded  until  the  lapse 
of  the  periods  for  which  they  had  been  granted,  or  until  the 
maturity  of  China's  competence  to  be  really  autonomous.  A 
curious  situation  was  thus  created.  International  professions  of 
respect  for  China's  sovereignty,  for  the  integrity  of  her  empire 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  open  door  and  equal  opportunity. 
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cseiisud  with  leg&dca  from  an  entirely  diSemit  pot.    Ruaia 
endorsed  this  new  policy,  but  not  unnaturally  dedined  to 
ibale  uy  of   the   advantages   previously    enjoyed    by   her 
in   Manchuria.    Those    advantages    were    very    substantial. 
They  included  a  twenty-five  yean'  lease — with  provision  for 
renewal— of  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  within  which  area  of 
lira  sq.  m.   Chinese  troops  might  not  penetrate,  whereas 
Russia  would  not  <»ily  ezerdse  full  adraiaistiative  authority, 
but  also  take  military  and  naval  action  of  any  kind;  they 
included  the  creation  of  a  neatial  territory  in  the  immediate 
Borth  of  the  former  and  still  more  extensive,  which  should  remain 
nnder  Chinese  administration,  bat  where  neither  Chinese  nor 
Russian  troops  might  enter,  nor  might  China,  without  Russia's 
(snsent,  cede  land,  open  trading  marts  or  grant  concessions  to 
say  third  nationaUty;  and  they  included  the  right  to  build 
some  1600  ffi.  of  railway  (which  China  would  have  the  oppor.^ 
toaily  of  purchasing  at  cost  price  in  the  year  1938  and  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  gratis  in  198}),  as  well  aa  the  right  to  bold 
extensive  zones  on  either  side  of  the  railway,  to  adminfster  these 
zones  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  to  work  all  mines  lying  along  the 
lines.    Under  the  Portsmouth  treaty  these  advantages  were 
transferred  to  Japan  by  Russia,  the  railway,  however,  being 
divided  n  that  only  the  portion  (jsi}  m.)  to  the  south  of 
Kwang-Cheng-tsze  fell  to  Japan's  share,  while  the  portion 
(1077  m.)   to  the  north  of  that  place  remained  in  Russia's 
hands.    China's  consent  to  the  above  transfers  and  assignments 
was  obtained  in  a  treaty  signed  at  Peking  on  the  92nd  of 
December  1905.    Thus  Japan  came  to  hold  in  Manchuria  a 
position  somctrhat  contradictqry.    On  the  one  hand,  she  figured 
u  the  champion  of  the  Chinese  Empire's  integrity  and  as  an 
oponent  of  the  new  principle  of  equal  opportunity  and  the 
open  door.    On  the  other,  she  appealed  as  the  legatee  of  many 
privileges  more  or  less  inconsistent  with  that  principle.    But, 
at  the  same  time,  nearly  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were 
similarly   circumstanced.    In  their  cases  also  the  same  in- 
congruity was  observable  between  the  newly  professed  policy 
and  the  aftermath  of  the  old  practice.    It  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  Japan  alone  should  make  a  |arge  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  o(  a  theory  to  which  no  other  state  thought  of  yielding 
any    letnxpective    obedience    whatever.    She    did,    indeed, 
furnish  a  clear  proof  of  deference  to  the  open-door  doctrine, 
for  instead  of  reserving  the  railway  lones  to  her  own  exclusive 
use,  as  she  ms  fully  entitled  to  do,  she  sought  and  obtained 
from  China  a  pledge  to  open  to  foreign  trade  16  places  within 
those  xones.     For  the  test,  however,  the  inconsistency  between 
the  past  and  the  present,  though   existing   throughout  the 
whole  of  China,  was  nowhere  so  con^icuous  as  in  the  three 
eastern  provinces  (Manchuria) ;  not  beause  there  was  any  real 
difference  of  degree,  but  because  Manchuria  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  greatest  war  of  modem  times;  because  that  war  had  been 
fought  by  Japan  in  the  cause  of  the  new  policy,  and  because 
the  principles  of  the  equally  open  door  and  of  China's  integrity 
had  been  the  main  bases  of  the  Portsmouth  treaty,  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,  and  of  the  subsequently  concluded  entttUti 
with  France  and  Russia.    In  short,  the  world's  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Manchuria  and  diverted  from  Chitu  proper,  so  that  every  act 
of  Japan  was  subjected  to  an  exceptiimally  rigorous  scrutiny, 
and  the  nations  behaved  as  thou(^  they  expected  her  to  live  up 
to  a  standard  «f  almost  ideal  altitude.    China's  mood,  too, 
greatly  complicated  the  situation.    She  had  the  choice  between 
twu  moderate  and  natural  courses:  either  to  wait  quietly  until 
the  varioiu  concessions  granted  by  her  to  foreign  powers  in 
the  evil  past  should  lapse  by  maturity,  or  to  qualify  herself  by 
earnest  reforms  and  industrious  development  for  their  earlier 
recovery.     Nominally  she  adopted  the  latter  course,  but  in 
reality  she  fell  into  a  mood  of  much  impatience.    Under  the  name 
of  a  "  rights-recovery  campaign  "  her  people  began  to  protest 
vehetliently  ai^lnst  the  continuance  of  any  conditions  which 
impaired   her  sovereignty,  and  as  this  temper  coloured  her 
attitude  towards  the  various  questions  which  inevitably  grew 
out  of  the  situation  in  Manchuria,  her  relations  with  Japan 
became  somewhat  strained  in  the  eariy  part  of  igog. 
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Having  waged  two  wars  on  account  of  Korea,  Japan  emerged 
from  the  second  conflict  with  the  conviction  that  the  policy  of 
maintaining  the  independence  of  Korea  must  he^^,,, 
modified,  and  that  since  the  identity  of  Korean  and  Kurmttur 
Japanese,  interests  in  the  Far  East  and  the  paramount  (•'  O'v 
character  of  Japanese  interests  in  Korea  would  not  JJJj^ 
permit  Japan  to  leave  Korea  to  the  care  of  any  third 
power,  she  must  assume  the  charge  herself.  Europe  and 
America  also  recognised  that  view  of  the  situation,  and  consented 
to  withdraw  their  legations  from  Seoul,  thus  leaving  the  control 
of  Korean  foreign  affairs  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Japan,  who 
further  undertook  to  assume  mlhtary  direction  in  the  event  of 
aggression  from  without  or  disturbance  from  within.  But  in 
the  matter  of  internal  administration  she  continued  to  limit 
herself  to  advisory  supervision.  Thus,  ibough  a  Japanese 
resident-general  in  Seoul,  with  subordinate  residents  throughout 
the  provinces,  assumed  the  functions  hitherto  discharged  by 
foreign  representatives  and  consuls,  the  Korean  government  was 
merely  asked  to  employ  Japanese  experts  in  the  position  of 
counsellors,  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  their  counsels  being  left 
to  their  employers.  Once  again,  however,  the  futility  of  looking 
for  any  real  reforms  under  this  optional  system  was  demon- 
strated. Japan  sent  her  most  renowned  statesman,  Prince  Ito, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  resident-general;  but  even  he,  in  spite 
of  profound  i>aticncc  and  tact,  found  that  some  less  optional 
methods  must  be  resorted  to.  Hence  on  the  34th  of  July  1907 
a  new  agreement  was  signed,  by  which  the  resident-general 
acquired  initiative  as  well  as  consultative  competence  to  enact 
and  enforce  laws  and  ordinances,  to  appoint  and  remove  Korean 
officials,  and  to  place  capable  Japanese  subjects  in  the  ranks  of 
the  administration.  That  this  constituted  a  heavy  blow  to 
Korea's  independence  could  not  be  gainsaid.  That  it  was  in* 
evitable  seemed  to  be  equally  obvious.  For  there  existed  in 
Korea  nearly  all  the  worst  abuses  of  medieval  systems.  The 
administration  of  justice  depended  solely  on  favour  or  interest. 
The  police  contributed  by  corruption  and  incompetence  to  the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property.  The  troops  were  a  body  of  use- 
less mercenaries.  Oi&ces  being  allotted  by  sale,  thousands  of 
incapables  thronged  the  ranks  of  the  executive.  The  emperor's 
court  was  ctxtwded  by  diviners  and  plotters  of  all  kinds,  male 
and  female.  The  finances  of  the  throne  and  those  of  the  state 
were  hopelessly  confused.  There  was  nothing  like  an  organized 
judiciary.  A  witness  was  in  many  cases  considered  partiup) 
crimims;  torture  was  commonly  employed  to  obtain  evidence, 
and  defendants  in  dvU  cases  were  placed  utuler  arrest.  Im- 
prisorunent  meant  death  or  perftianent  disablement  for  a  man  of 
small  means.  Flogging  so  severe  as  to  cripple,  if  not  to  kill, 
waa  a  common  punishment;  evoy  major  offence  from  robbecy 
upward  was  capital,  and  female  criminals  were  frequently  exe- 
cuted by  adminbteringsbockin^y  painful  poisons.  The  currency 
was  in  a  state  of  the  utnx>st  ccmfiaion.  Extreme  corruption 
and  extortion  were  practised  in  ooruexion  with  taxation. 
Finally,  while  mthing  showed  that  the  average  Korean  lacked 
the  elementary  virtue  of  patriotism,  there  had  been  repeated 
proofs  that  the  safety  and  independence  of  the  empire  counted 
for  little  in  the  estimates  of  political  intriguers.  Japan  must 
either  step  out  of  Korea  altogether  or  effect  drastic  reforms 
there.  She  necessarily  chose  the  latter  attcmative,  and  the 
things  which  she  accomplished  between  the  beginning  of  1906 
and  the  close  of  1908  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  elaboration 
of  a  proper  system  of  taxation;  the  organixation  of  a  staff  to 
administer  annual  budgets;  the  re-assessment  of  taxable  pro- 
perty; the  floating  (rf  public  loans  for  productive  enterprises; 
the  reform  of  the  currency;  the  establishment  of  banks  <tf 
various  kinds,  including  agricultural  and  commercial;  the 
creation  of  asaodations  for  putting  bank-notes  into  circulation; 
the  introduction  of  a  warehousing  system  to  supply  capital  to 
farmers;  the  lighting  and  buoying  of  the  coasts;  the  provision 
of  posts,  telegraphs,  roads  and  railways ;  the  erection  of  public 
buildings;  the  starting  of  various  industrial  enterprises  (such  as 
printing,  brick-making,  forestry  and  ooal-mining);  the  laying 
ont.of  model  farms;  the  beginniog  of  cotton  cultivation;  the 
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Jingo's  reign  are  to  the  main  an  account  of  Intercourse,  some- 
times peaceful,  sometimes  stormy,  between  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Only  one  other  episode  occupies  a  prominent 
place:  it  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Jingo's  step-brothers  to 
oppose  her  return  to  Yamato  and  to  prevent  the  accession  of 
her  son  to  the  throne.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  atl  such 
names  as  Jimmu,  SQjin,  ChOai,  &c.,  are  posthumous,  and  were 
invented  in  the  reign  of  Kwammu  (782-806),  the  fashion  being 
taken  from  China  and  the  names  themselves  being  purely  Chinese 
translations  of  the  qualities  assigned  to  the  respective  monarchs. 
Thus  Jimmu  signifies  "  divine  valour  ";  SQjin,  "  deity-honour- 
ing"; and  ChOai,  "sad  middle  son."  The  names  of  these 
rulers  during  life  were  wholly  different  from  their  posthumous 
appellations. 

Chinese  history,  which  is  incomparably  older  and  more  precise 
than  Korean,  is  by  no  means  silent  about  Japan.  Long  notices 
Bmr^Mi  occur  in  the  later  Han  and  Wei  records  (25  to  265]. 
NoUcaala  The  Japanese  are  spoken  of  as  dwarfs  (IFa),  and 
CA/seM       theif  islands,  frequently  called  the  queen  country,  are 

^^*  said  to  be  mountainous,  with  soil  suitable  for  growing 
grain,  hemp,  and  the  silk->worm  mulberry.  The  climate  is  so  mild 
t&at  vegetables  can  be  grown  in  winter  and  summer;  there  are 
neither  oxen,  horses,  tigers,  nor  leopards;  the  people  understand 
the  art  of  weaving;  the  men  tattoo  their  faces  and  bodies  in  pat- 
terns indicating  difjfcrences  of  rank;  maleattireconsistsof  a  single 
-  piece  of  cloth;  females  wear  a  gown  passed  over  the  head,  and  tie 
their  hair  in  a  bow;  soldiers  are  armed  with  spears  and  shields, 
and  also  with  bows,  from  which  they  discharge  arrows  tipped  with 
bone  or  iron;  the  sovereign  resides  in  Yamato ;  there  arc  stockaded 
forts  and  houses;  food  is  taken  with  the  fingers  but  is  served  oa 
bamboo  trays  and  wooden  trenchers;  foot-gear  is  not  worn;  when 
men  of  the  lower  classes  meet  a  man  of  rank,  they  leave  the  road 
and  retire  to  the  grass,  squatting  or  kneeling  with  both  hands  on 
the  ground  when  they  address  him;  intoxicating  liquor  is  much 
used;  the  people  are  long-lived,  many  reaching  the  age  of  100; 
women  are  more  numerous  than  men;  (here  is  no  theft,  and  liti- 
gation is  infrequent;  the  women  are  faithful  and  not  jealous; 
all  men  of  high  rank  have  four  or  five  wives,  others  two  or  three; 
wives  and  children  of  htw-brcakers  are  confiscated,  and  for  grave 
crimes  the  offender's  family  is  extirpated;  divination  is  practised 
by  burning  bones;  mourning  lasts  for  some  ten  days  and  the 
rites  are  performed  by  a  "  mourning-keeper  ";  after  a  funeral 
the  whole  family  perform  ablutions;  fishing  is  much  practised, 
and  the  fishermen  are  skilled  divers;  there  are  distinctions  of 
rank  and  some  are  vassals  to  others;  each  province  has  a  market 
where  goods  are  exchanged;  the  country  is  divided  into  more 
than  xoo  provinces,  and  among  its  products  are  white  pearls, 
green  jade  and  cinnabar.  These  annals  go  on  to  say  that 
between  147  and  igo  civil  war  prevailed  for  several  years,  and 
order  was  finally  restored  by  a  female  sovereign,  who  is  described 
as  having  been  old  and  unmarried;  much  addicted  to  magic  arts; 
attended  by  a  thousand  females;  dwelling  in  a  palace  with  lofty 
pavilions  surrounded  by  a  stockade  and  guarded  by  soldiers; 
but  leading  such  a  secluded  life  that  few  saw  her  face  except  one 
man  who  served  her  meaU  and  acted  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion. There  can  be  little  question  that  this  queen  was  the 
empress  Jingo  who,  according  to  Japanese  annals,  came  to  the 
throne  in  the  year  a.o.  300,  and  whose  every  public  act  had  its 
inception  or  promotion  in  some  alleged  divine  interposition. 
In  one  point,  however,  the  Chinese  historians  are  certainly 
incorrect.  They  represent  tattooing  as  universal  in  aficient 
Japan,  whereas  it  was  confined  to  criminals,  in  whose  case  it 
played  the  part  that  branding  does  elsewhere.  Centuries  later, 
in  feudal  days,  the  habit  came  to  be  practised  by  men  of  the 
lower  orders  whose  avocations  involved  baring  the  body,  but 
it  never  acquired  vogue  among  educated  people.  In  other 
respects  these  ancient  Chinese  annals  must  be  credited  with 
remarkable  accuracy  in  their  description  of  Jai>an  and  the 
Japanese.  Their  account  may  be  advantageously  compared 
wiih  Professor  Chamberlain's  analysis  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  early  Japanese,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation 
of  the  Kojiki. 
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"  The  Japanese  of  the  mythical  period,  as  pictured  in  the  legend 
preserved  by  the  compiler  of  the  Records  0/  AncUni  Alaiien,  werea 
race  who  had  long  emerged  from  the  savage  stage  and  had  attained 
Jo  a  high  level  ofbarbaric  skill.  The  Stone  Age  was  forgotten  by 
them — or  nearly  so — and  the  evidence  points  to  their  never  having 
passed  through  a  genuine  Bronze  Age,  though  the  knowledge  o4 
bronze  was  at  a  later  period  introduced  from  the  neighbouring 
continent.  They  used  iron  for  manufacturing  spears,  sword*  and 
knives  of  various  shapes,  and  likewise  for  the  more  peaceful  purpose 
of  making  hooks  wherewith  to  angle  or  to  fasten  the  doora  of  their 
huts.  Their  other  wariike  and  hunting  implements  (besides  traps 
and  gins,  which  appear  to  have  been  used  equally  for  catching 
beasts  and  birds  and  for  destroying  human  enemies)  were  bows  and 
arrows,  spears  and  elbow-pads— the  latter  seemingly  of  skin,  while 
special  allusion  is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  arrows  were  fcathcrpJ. 
Perhaps  clubs  should  be  added  to  the  list.  Of  the  bows  and  arrows, 
swords  and  knives,  there  is  perpetual  mention,  but  nowhere  do  wc 
hear  of  the  tools  with  which  they  were  manufactured,  and  there  is 
the  same  remarkable  silence  regarding  such  widely  spread  domestic 
implements  as  the  saw  and  the  axe.  We  hear,  however,  of  the  pestle 
and  mortar,  of  the  fire-drill,  of  the  wedge,  of  the  sickle,  and  of  the 
shuttle  used  in  weaving.  Navigation  seems  4o  have  been  in  a  my 
elementary  state.  Inoccd  the  art  of  sailing  was  but  little  practised 
in  Japan  even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  lOth  ccntur>'  olourcra, 
subsequent  to  the  general  diflfusion  of  Chinese  civilization,  though 
rowing  and-  punting  arc  often  mentioned  by  the -early  poets.  To 
what  we  should  call  towns  or  villages  very  little  reference  is  made 
anywhere  in  the  Records  or  in  that  part  of  the  Chronicles  which  con- 
tain the  account  of  the  so-called  Divine  Age.  But  from  what  »< 
learn  incidentally  it  would  seem  that  the  scanty  population  was 
chiefly  distributed  in  small  hamlets  and  isolated  dwellings  along  the 
coast  and  up  the  course  of  the  larger  streams.  Of  house- buildinz 
there  is  frequent  mention.  Fences  were  in  use.  Rugs  of  skins  ana 
rush-matting  were  occasionally  brought  in  to  sit  on,  and  we  even 
hear  once  or  twice  of  silk  rugs  being  used  for  the  same  purpose  by 
the  noble  and  wealthy.  The  habits  of  personal  cleanliness  which  so 
pleasantly  distinguish  the  modern  Japanese  from  their  neighbours, 
m  continental  Asia,  though  loss  fully  developed  than  at  present 
would  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  germ  in  early  times,  as  we  read 
more  than  once  of  bathing  in  rivers,  and  are  told  of  bathing  women 
being  sf^dally  attached  to  the  person  of  a  certain  Imperial  infant. 
Lustrations,  too,  formed  part  01  the  religious  practices  of  the  race. 
Latrines  arc  mentioned  several  times.  They  would  appear  to  have 
been  situated  away  from  the  hou^s  and  to  have  been  generally 
placed  over  a  running  stream,  whence  doubtless  the  name  for  latrine 
in  the  archaic  dialect — kav/aya  (river-house).  A«peculiar  sort  of 
dwelling-place  which  the  two  old  histories  bring  prominently  under 
our  notice  is  the  so<alled  parturition  house — a  one-roomed  hut 
without  windows,  which  a  woman  was  expected  to  build  and  retire 
into  for  the  purpose  of  being  dclivcn;d  unseen.  Castles  are  not 
distinctly  spoken  of  until  a  time  which  coincides,  according  to  the 
received  chronology,  with  the  first  century  B.C.  Wc  then  first  meet 
with  the  curious  term  rice-castle,  whose  precise  iignification  is  i 
matter  of  dispute  among  the  native  commentators,  but  which,  on 
comparison  with  Chinese  descriptions  of  the  early  Japanese,  should 
probably  be  understood  to  mean  a  kind  of  palisade  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  a  redoubt,  behind  which  the  n-arriors  could  ensconce  thcn- 
sel  ^  The  food  of  the  early  Japanese  consisted  of  fish  and  of  the 
flc  li  'I  the  wild  creatures  which  fell  by  the  hunter's  arrow  or  were 
tzV.m  in  the  trapper's  snare.  Rice  is  the  only  cereal  of  which  there 
is  iuOi  mention  made  as  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  its  ctiltiva- 
tttm  dates  back  to  time  immemorial.  Beans,  millet  and  barley  are 
in^LM^iJ  named  once,  together  with  silkworms,  in  the  account  of  the 
Divine  Age.  But  the  passage  has  every  aspect  of  an  interpoUiwn 
in  I  Ik  legend,  perhaps  not  dating  back  long  before  the  time  of  the 
eii;l"  H  century  compiler.  ^  A  few  unimportant  vegetables  and  fruits, 
ol^  iviost  of  which  there  is  but  a  single  mention,  are  found.    The 
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leaves  of  trees — are  also  mentioned ;  but  Of  the  use  of  fire  for  warmiog 
purposes  we  hear  nothing.  Tables  are  named  several  times,  but 
never  in  connexion  with  food:  they  would  seem  to  have  been  used 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  offerings  on,  and  were 
probably  quite  small  and  low — in  fact,  rather  trays  than  tables, 
according  to  European  ideas.  In  the  use  of  clothing  and  the 
specialization  of  garments  the  early  Japanese  had  reached  a  high 
level.  Wc  read  in  the  most  ancient  legends  of  upper  gamencs, 
skirts,  trowsers,  girdles,  veils  and  hats,  while  both  sexes  adorned 
themselves  with  necklaces,  bracelets  and  head  ornaments  of  stones 
considered  precious — in  this  respect  offering  a  striking  contrast  to 
their  descendants  in  modern  times,  of  whose  attire  jewelry  forms 
no  p>art.  The  material  of  their  clothes  was  hempen  cloth  and  paper 
— mulberry  bark,  coloured  by  being  rubbed  with  madder,  and  prob- 
ably with  woad  and  other  tinctorial  plants.  All  the  garments.  *o 
far  as  we  may  judge,  were  woven,  sewing  being  nowhere  mentioned. 
From  the  great  place  which  the  chase  occupied  in  daily  life,  we  are 
led  to  suppose  that  skins  also  were  used  to  make  garments  of.  Theft 
ifi  in  the  Records  at  least  one  passage  which  favours  this  suppositios. 


intoxicating  liquor  called  iajb«  was  known  in  Japan  during  the  m)!)!!- 
cal  period,  and  so  were  chopsticks  for  eating  food  with.  Cooking 
pots  and  cups  and  dishes — the  latter  both  of  earthenware  and  ci 
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and  the  CkronUki  in  one  iilace  mention  the  straw  rauKoat  and 

broad- brim  mod  hat,  which  still  rorm  the  Japanese  peasant's  effectual 
protection  a^inst  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  The  tendrils 
of  creeping  plants  served  the  purposes  of  strings,  and  bound  the 
warrior  s  sword  round  his  waist.  Combs  are  mentioned,  and  it  is 
evident  that  much  attention  was  devoted  to  the  dressing  of  the  hair. 
The  men  seem  to  have  bound  up  their  hair  in  two  bunches,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  while  the  young  boys  tied  theirs  in  a  top-knot, 
the  unmarried  girls  let  their  locks  hang  down  over  their  necks,  and 
the  married  women  dressed  theirs  after  a  fashion  which  apparently 
combined  the  two  last-named  nKthods.  There  is  no  mention  in 
any  of  the  old  books  of  cutting  the  hair  or  beard  except  in  token  of 
disgrace;  neither  do  we  gather  that  the  sexes,  but  for  the  matter  of 
the  head-dress,  were  distinguished  by  a  diversity  of  apparel  and 
ornaoicntaiion.  With  regard  to  the  precious  stones  mentwned 
above  as  having  been  used  as  ornaments  for  the  head,  neck  arui  arms, 
we  know  from  the  specimens  which  have  rewarded  the  labours  of 
archaeological  research  in  Japan  that  agate,  crystal,  glass,  jade, 
serpentine  and  steatite  were  the  most  used  materials,  and  carved 
ioa  pierced  cylindrical  shapes  the  commonest  forms.  The  hone  — 
which  was  ridden,  but  not  driven — the  barn-door  fowl  and  the  cor- 
morant used  for  fishing,  are  the  only  domesticated  creatures  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  traditions,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the 
silkworm.  In  the  later  portions  of  the  Records  and  Chronicles 
dogs  ami  cattle  are  alluded  to.  but  sheep,  swine  and  even  cata  were 
apparently  not  yet  introduced." 

As  the  prehistoric  era  dcaws  to  its  end  the  above  analyses  of 
Japanese  civilization  have  to  be  modified.    Thus,  towards  the 
close  of  the  3rd  century,  ship-building  made  great  progress,  and 
instead  of  the  small  boats  hitherto  in  use,  a  vessel  lOo  ft.  k)ng 
was  constructed.     Notable  above  all  is  the  fact  that  Japan's 
turbulent  relations  with  Korea  were  replaced  by  friendly  inter- 
course, so  that  she  began  to  receive  from  her  neighbour  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  writing.    The  date  assigned  by  the  Chronicles 
for  this  important  event  is  a.d.  285,  but  it  has  been  proved 
almost  conclusively  that  Japanese  annals  relating  to  this  period 
are  in  error  to  the  extent  of  120  years.    Hence  the  introduction 
of  calligraphy  roust  be  placed  in  405.    Chinese  history  shows 
that  between  $7  ^nd  347  Japan  sent  four  embassies  to  the  courts 
of  the  Han  and  the  Wei,  and  this  intercourse  cannot  have  failed 
to  disclcsc  the  ideograph.     But  the  knowledge  appears  to  have 
been  conhned  to  a  few  intcrpretcrsi  and  not  until  the  year  405 
were  steps  taken  to  extend  it,  with  the  aid  of  a  learned  Korean, 
Wang-in.     Korea  herself  began  to  study  Chinese  learning  only 
a  few  years  before  she  undertook  to  impart  it  to  Japan.    We  now 
find  a  numerous  colony  of  Koreans  passing  to  Japan  and  settling 
there;  a  large  ntunber  are  also  carried  over  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  the  Japanese  obtain  seamstresses  from  both  of  their  conti- 
nental  neighbours.     One  fact,   related   with  much  precision, 
show^s  that  the  re£nements  of  life  were  in  an  advanced  condition: 
an  ice-house  is  described,  and  we  read  that  from  374  (?  494)  it 
became  the  fashion  to  store  ice  in  this  manner  for  use  in  the  hot 
months  by  placing  it  in  water  or  sake.     The  emperor,  Nintoku, 
to  whose  time  this  Innovation  is  attributed,  is  one  of  the  romantic 
figures  of  Japanese  history.     He  commenced  his  career  by  refus- 
ing to  accept  the  sovereignty  from  his  younger  brother,  who 
pressed  him  earnestly  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  the  [voper 
order  of  succession  had  been  disturbed  by  their  father's  par- 
tiality— though  the  rights  attaching  to  primogeniture  did  not 
receive   imperative   recognition   in  early  Japan.    After   three 
years  of  this  mutual  scU-cfTacemcnt,  during  which  the  throne 
remained  vacant,  the  younger  brother  committed  suicide,  and 
Nintoku  reluctantly  became  sovereign.    He  chose  Naniwa  (the 
modern  Osaka)  for  his  capital,  but  he  would  not  take  the  farmers 
from  tbetr  work  to  fmish  the  building  of  a  palace,  and  subse- 
quently, inferring  from  the  absence  of  smoke  over  the  houses  of 
the  people  that  the  country  was  impoverished,  he  remitted  all 
taxes  and  suspended  forced  Labour  for  a  term  of  three  years,  during 
which  his  palace  fell  into  a  state  of  ruin  and  he  himself  fared  in 
the  coarsest  manner.  Digging  canals,  damming  rivers, construct- 
ing roads  and  bridges,  and  establishing  granaries  occupied  his 
attention  when  love  did  not  distract  it.    But  in  affairs  of  the 
heart  he  was  most  unhappy.     He  6gures  as  the  sole  wearer  of 
the  Japanese  crown  who  was  defied  by  his  consort;  for  when  he 
took  a  concubine  in  despite  of  the  empress,  her  jealousy  was  so 
bitter  that,  refusing  to  be  placated  by  any  of  his  majesty's 
verses  or  other  overtures,  she  left  the  palace  altogether;  and 
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when  he  aought'to  Introduce  another  beauty  into  the  inner 
chamber,  his  own  half-brother,  who  carried  his  proposals,  won 
the  girl  for  himself.  One  other  fact  deserves  to  be  remembered 
in  connexion  with  Nintoku's  reign:  Ki-no-tsuno,  representative 
of  a  great  family  which  had  filled  the  highest  administrative 
and  military  posts  under  several  sovereigns,  is  mentioned  as 
"  the  first  to  commit  to  writing  in  detail  the  productions  of  the 
soil  in  each  locality."  This  was  in  355  (probably  473I.  We 
shall  eiT  little  if  we  date  the  commencement  of  Japanese  written 
annals  from  this  time,  though  no  compilation  earlier  than  the 
KojiU  has  survived. 

<.  Early  tiislmtai  Ptriod. — With  the  emperor  RichO,  who  came 
to  the  throne  A.D.-400,  the  historical  period  may  be  said  to 
commence;  for  though  the  chronology  of  the  records  is  still 
questionable,  the  facts  are  generally  accepted  as  credible. 
Conspicuous  loyalty  towards  the  sovereign  was  not  an  attribute 
of  the  Japanese  Imperial  family  in  early  times.  Attempts 
to  usurp  the  'throne  were  not  uncommon,  though  there  are  very 
few  instances  of  such  essays  on  the  part  of  a  subject.  Love  or 
lust  played  no  insignificant  part  in  the  drama,  and  a  common 
method  of  placating  an  irate  sovereign  was  to  present  a  beautiful 
damsel  for  his  delectation.  The  veto  of  consanguinity  did  not 
receive  very  strict  respect  in  these  matters.  Children  of  the 
same  father  might  intermarry,  but  not  those  of  the  same  mother; 
a  canon  which  becomes  explicable  on  observing  that  as  wives 
usually  lived  apart  from  their  husbands  and  had  the  sole  custody 
of  their  offspring,  two  or  more  families  often  remained  to 
the  end  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  they  had  a  common  sire. 
There  was  a  remarkable  tendency  to  organize  the  nation  into 
groups  of  persons  following  the  same  pursuit  or  charged  with 
the  same  functions.  '  A  gioupk  thus  composed  was  called  bi. 
The  heads  of  the  great  families  had  titles— as  omi,  mitrcji, 
miakko,  watt,  &c. — and  affairs  of  state  were  administered 
by  the  most  renowned  of  these  nobles,  wholly  subject  to  the 
sovereign's  ultimate  will.  The  provincial  districts  wereruled 
by  scions  of  the  Imperial  family,  who  appear  to  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  entirely  subservient  to  the  liirone.  There  were  no 
tribunals  of  justice:  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water  or  heated  metal 
was  the  sole  test  of  guilt  or  innocence,  apart,  of  course,  from 
confession,  which  was  often  exacted  under  menace  of  torture. 
A  celebrated  instance  of  the  ordeal  of  boiling  water  is  recorded 
in  41 5,  when  this  device  was  employed  to  correct  the  genealogies 
of  families  suspected  of  falsely  claiming  descent  from  emperors 
or  divine  beings.  The  test  proved  efficacious,  for  men  conscious 
of  forgery  refused  to  undergo  the  ordeal.  Deprivation  of  rank 
was  the  lightest  form  of  punishment;  death  the  commonest, 
and  occasionally  the  whole  family  of  an  offender  became  serfs 
of  the  house  against  which  the  offence  had  been  committed  or 
which  had  been  instrumental  in  disclosing  a  crime.  There  are, 
however,  frequent  examples  of  wrong-doing  expiated  by  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  lands  or  other  property.  We  find  several 
instances  of  that  extreme  type  of  loyalty  which  became  habitual 
in  later  ages — suicide  in  preference  to  surviving  a  deceased  lord. 
On  the  whole  the  successive  sovereigns  of  these  eariy  times 
appear  to  have  ruled  with  clemency  and  con»deration  for  the 
people's  welfare.  But  there  were  two  notable  exceptions — 
Yuriakit  (4S7-479)  and  Murctsu  (499-506).  The  former  slew 
men  ruthlessly  in  fits  of  passion  or  resentment,  and  the  latter 
was  the  Nero  of  Japanese  history,  a  man  who  loved  to  witness 
the  agony  of  his  fellows  and  knew  no  sentiment  of  mercy  or 
remorse.  Yet  even  Ynriaku  did  not  fail  to  promote  industrial 
pursuits.  Skilled  artisans  were  obtained  from  Korea,  and  it  is 
related  that,  in  461,  thismonarcb  induced  the  empress  and  the 
ladies  of  the  palace  to  plant  mulberry  trees  with  their  own  hands 
in  order  to  encourage  sericulture.  Throughout  the  5th  and6lh 
centuries  many  instances  are  recorded  of  the  acquisition  of 
landed  estates  by  the  Throne,  and  their  occasional  bestowal 
upon  princes  or  Imperial  consorts,  such  gifu  being  frequently 
accompanied  by  the  assignment  of  bodies  of  agriculturists  who 
seem  to  have  accepted  the  position  of  serfs.  Meanwhile  Chinese 
civilization  was  gradually  becoming  known,  either  by  direct 
conua  or  through  Korea.    Several  immigrationa  of  Chincw 
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or  Korean  setUen  are  on  record.  No  less  thui  7053  hoiuehbldera 
of  Chinese  subjects  came,  through  Korea,  in  540,  and  one  of 
their  number  received  high  ranic  together  with  the  post  of  director 
of  the  Imperial  treasury.  From  these  facts,  and  from  a  national 
register  showing  the  derivation  of  all  the  principal  families 
in  Japan,  it  is  dearly  established  that  a  considerable  strain  of 
Chinese  and  Korean  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  many  Japanese 
subjects. 

The  most  signal  and  far-reaching  event  of  this  epoch  was  the 
importation  of  the  Buddhist  creed,  which  took  place  in  552. 
IrMredh^  A  Korean  monarch  acted  as  propagandist,  sending  a 
iiom  ai  special  envoy  with  a  bron«  image  of  the  Buddha  and 
*"'*'"'■  with  several  volumes  of  the  Sutras.  Unfortunately 
the  coming  of  the  foreign  faith  happened  to  synchronize  with  an 
epidemic  of  plague,  and  conservatives  at  the  Imperial  court  were 
easily  able  to  attribute  this  visitation  to  resentment  on  the  part 
of  the  ancestral  deities  against  the  invasion  of  Japan  by  an  alien 
creed.  Thus  the  spread  of  Buddhism  was  checked;'but  only  for 
a  time.  Thirty-five  years  after  the  coming  of  the  Sutras,  the 
first  temple  was  erected  to  enshrine  a  wooden  image  of  the  Buddha 
16  ft.  high.  It  has  often  been  alleged  that  the  question  between 
the  imported  and  the  indigenous  cults  had  to  be  decided  by  the 
sword.  The  statement  is  misleading.  That  the  final  adaption 
of  Buddhism  resulted  from  a  war  is  true,  but  its  adoption  or 
rejection  did  not  constitute  the  motive  of  the  combat.  A  con- 
test for  the  succession  to  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  Sujun's 
reign  (sSS-SO^)  found  the  partisans  of  the  Indian  faith  ranged 
OD  one  side,  its  opponents  on  the  other,  and  in  a  moment  of 
stress  the  leaders  of  the  former.  Soma  and  Prince  Umayado, 
vowed  to  erect  Buddhist  temples  should  victory  rest  on  their 
armv  From  that  time  the  future  of  Buddhism  was  assured. 
In  588  Korea  sent  Buddhist  relics,  Buddhist  priests,  Buddhist 
ascetics,  architects  of  Buddhist  temples,  and  casters  of  Buddhist 
images.  She  had  already  sent  men  learned  in  divination,  in 
medicine,  and  in  the  calendar.  The  building  of  temples  began 
to  be  fashionable  in  the  dosing  years  of  the  6th  century,  as  did 
also  abdication  of  the  world  by  people  of  both  sexes;  and  a 
census  taken  in  633,  during  the  reign  of  the  empress  Suiko 
(583-628),  showed  tliat  there  were  then  46  temples,  816  priests 
and  569  nuns  in  the  empire.  This  rapid  growth  of  the  alien 
faith  was  due  mainly  to  two  causes:  first,  that  the  empress 
Suiko,  being  of  the  Soga  family,  naturally  favoured  a  creed 
which  had  foimd  its  earliest  Japanese  patron  in  the  great  states- 
man and  general,  Soga  no  Umako;  secondly,  that  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  scholars  and  philosophera  ever  possessed  by  Japan, 
Prince  ShStoku,  devoted  all  his  energies  to  fostering  Buddhism. 

The  adoption  of  Buddhism  meant  to  the  Japanese  much  more 
than  the  acquisition  of  a  practical  religion  with  a  codeof  clearly 
defined  moraUty  in  place  of  the  amorphous  and  jejune  cult  of 
ShintS.  It  meant  the  introduction  of  Chinese  dvilization. 
Priests  and  scholars  crossed  in  nimibers  from  China,  and  men 
passed  «ver  from  Japan  to  study  the  Sutras  at  what  was  then 
regarded  as  the  fountain-head  of  Buddhism.  There  was  also 
a  constant  stream  of  Immigrants  from  China  and  Korea,  and  the 
result  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  census  taken  of  the 
Japanese  nobility  in  814  indicated  382  Korean  and  Chinese 
families  against  only  796  of  pure  Japanese  origin.  The  records 
show  that  in  costume  and  customs  a  signal  advance  was  made 
towards  refinement.  Hair-ornaments  of  gold  or  stiver  chisdled 
In  the  form  of  fiowers;  caps  of  sarcenet  in  twelve  special  tints, 
each  indicating  a  diflerent  grade;  garments  of  brocade  and 
embroidery  with  figured  thin  silks  of  various  colours — all  these 
were  worn  on  ceremonial  occasions;  the  art  of  painting  was 
introduced;  a  recorder's  office  was  established;  perfumes  were 
largely  employed;  court  picnics  to  gather  medidnal  herbs  were 
instituted,  princes  and  princesses  attending  in  brilliant  raiment; 
Chinese  music  and  dancing  were  introduced;  cross  bows  and 
catapidts  were  added  to  the  weapons  of  war;  domestic  arehitec- 
ture  made  signal  strides  in  obedience  to  the  examples  of  Buddhist 
sacred  edifices,  which,  from  the  first,  showed  magnificence  of 
dimensioD  and  decoration  hitherto  unconceived  in  Japan;  the 
•It*  o<  iiietat<astinf  and  sculpture  underwent  great  imptove- 
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ment;  Prince  ShBtoku  compiled  a  code,  commonly  spoken  of  as 
the  first  written  laws  of  Japan,  but  in  reality  a  collection  o( 
maxims  evindng  a  moral  spirit  of  the  highest  type.  Id  some 
respects,  however,  there  was  no  improvement,  llie  succession 
to  the  throne  still  tended  to  provoke  disputes  among  the  Imperial 
princes;  the  sword  constituted  the  prindpal  weapon  of  punish- 
ment, and  torture  the  chief  judicial  device.  Now,  too,  for  the 
first  time,  a  noble  family  is  found  seeking  to  usurp  the  Imperial 
authority.  The  head  of  the  Soga  house,  Umako,  having  com- 
passed the  murder  of  the  emperor  Sujun  and  placed  on  the  throne 
his  own  niece  (Suiko),  swept  away  all  opposition  to  the  latter'* 
successor,  Jomei,  and  controlled  the  administration  of  state 
afiFaira  throughout  two  reigns.  In  all  this  be  was  strongly 
seconded  by  his  son,  Iruka,  who  even  surpassed  him  in  contu- 
melious assumption  of  power  and  parade  of  dignity.  Iruka  was 
slain  in  the  presence  of  the  empress  K6gyoku  by  Prince  Naka 
with  the  assistance  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Kamako,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  empress  (KOgyoku)  abdicating 
immediately  afterwards  in  favour  of  Kamako's  protfgi.  Prince 
Karu,  who  is  known  in  history  as  KStoku.  This  Kamako, 
planner  and  leader  of  the  conspiracy  which  overthrew  the  Soga, 
is  remembered  by  posterity  under  the  name  of  Kamatari  and 
as  the  founder  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Japan's  noble  houses,' 
the  Fujiwara.  At  this  time  (645),  a  habit  which  afterwards 
contributed  materially  to  the  effacement  of  the  Throne's  practical 
authority  was  inaugurated.  Prince  Furubito,  pressed  by  his 
brother.  Prince  Karu,  to  assume  the  sceptre  in  accordance  with 
his  right  of  primogeniture,  made  bis  refusal  peremptory  by  aban- 
doning the  world  and  taking  the  tonsure.  This  retirement  to  a 
monastery  was  afterwards  dictated  to  several  sovereigns  by 
ministers  who  found  that  an  active  occupant  of  the  throne 
impeded  their  own  exercise  of  administrative  autocracy.  Fura- 
bito's  recourse  to  the  tonsure  proved,  however,  to  be  merely  a 
cloak  for  ambitious  designs.  Before  a  year  had  passed  he  con- 
spired to  usurp  the  throne  and  was  put  to  death  with  his  chil- 
dren, his  consorts  strangling  themselves.  Suidde  to  escape  the 
disgrace  of  defeat  bad  now  become  a  common  practice.  Another 
prominent  feature  of  this  epoch  was  the  prevalence  of  supersti- 
tion. The  smallest  inddents — the  growing  of  two  lotus  flowers 
on  one  stem;  a  popular  balbd;  the  reputed  song  of  a  sleeping 
monkey;  the  condition  of  the  water  in  a  pond;  rain  without 
douds— all  these  and  cognate  trifles  were  regarded  as  omens; 
wizards  and  witches  deluded  the  common  people;  a  strange  form 
of  caterpillar  was  worshipped  as  the  god  of  the  everlasting 
world,  and  the  peasants  impoverished  themsdves  by  making 
sacrifices  to  it. 

An  interesting  epoch  is  now  reached,  the  first  legislative  era 
of  early  Japanese  history.  It  commenced  with  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  KStoku  (645),  of  whom  the  Cknmidet  say  pint  ' 
that  he  ."  honoured  the  religion  of  Buddha  and  de-  £<iUk(>>* 
spised  Shint6  ";  that  "  he  was  of  gentle  disposition;  '5poct  ^ 
loved  men  of  learning;  made  no  distinction  of  noble  and  mean,^ 
and  continually  dispensed  beneficent  edicts."  The  customs 
calling  most  loudly  for  reform  in  his  time  were  abuse  of  the 
system  of  forced  labour;  corrupt  administration  of  justice; 
spoliation  of  the  peasant  class;  assumption  of  spurious  titles  to 
justify  oppression;  indiscriminate  distribution  of  the  families 
of  slaves  and  serfs;  diversion  of  taxes  to  the  pockets  of  collectors; 
formation  of  great  estates,  and  a  general  lack  of  administrative 
centralization.  The  first  step  of  reform  consisted  in  ordering 
the  governors  of  provinces  to  prepare  registers  showing  the 
numbers  of  freemen  and  serfs  within  their  jurisdiction  as  well  as 
the  area  of  cultivated  land.  It  was  further  ordained  that  the 
ad  vantages  of  irrigation  should  be  shared  equally  with  the  common 
people;  that  no  local  governor  might  try  and  dedde  criminal 
cases  while  in  his  province;  that  any  one  convicted  of  accepting 
bribes  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  double  the  amount  as  well  as 
to  other  punishment;  that  in  the  Imperial  court  a  box  should 
be  placed  for  recnving  petitions  and  a  bell  hung  to  be  sounded  in 
the  event  of  delay  in  answering  them  or  unfairness  in  dealing 
with  them;  that  all  absorption  of  land  into  great  esutes  should 
cease:  that  barriers,  outposts,  guards  and  post-horses  should  be 
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provided;  that  bigh  officials  Bhoold  it  dowered  with  Iwradituy 
otttes  by  way  of  emolument,  Me  largest  of  such  grants  being 
jooo  homesteads;  tljat  men  of  unblemished  character  and 
proved  capacity  should  be  appointed  aldermen  (or  adjudicating 
criminal  matters,  that  there  should  be  chosen  as  clerks  for  gover- 
oois  and  vice-governors  of  provinces  men  of  solid  competence 
"skilled  in  writing  and  arithmetic  ";  that  the  land  should  be 
porcdled  out  in  fixed  proportions  to  every  adult  unit  of  the  popu- 
lation with  right  of  tenure  for  a  term  of  six  years;  that  forced 
labour  should  be  commuted  for  taxes  of  silk  and  cloth,  and  that 
(or  fiscal  and  administrative  purposes  households  should  be 
orpnised  in  groups  0(  five,  each  group  under  an  elder,  and  ten 
groups  forming  a  township,  which,  again,  should  be  governed 
by  SB  elder.    Incidentally  to  these  reforms  many  of  the  evil 
customs  of  the  time  are  exposed.    Thus  provindal  governors 
when  they  visited  the  capital  were  accustomed  to  travel  with 
great  retinues  who  appear  to  have  constituted  a  charge  on  the 
regions  through  which  they  passed.    The  law  now  limited  the 
number  of  a  chief  governor's  attendants  to  nine,  and  (orbade 
hin  to  use  official  houses  or  to  (are  at  public  cost  unless  journey- 
ing on  public  business.    Again,  men  who  had  acquired  some  local 
distinction,  though  they  did  not  belong  to  noble  families,  took 
■dvantagi  <A  the  absence  of  historical  records  or  official  registers, 
and,  representing  themselves  as  descendants  of  magnatej  to 
whom  the  charge  of  public  granaries  had  been  entrusted,  suc- 
ceeded in  usurping  valuable  privileges.    The  office  of  provincial 
governor  had  in  many  cases  become  hereditary,  and  not  only 
were  governors  largely  independent  of  Imperial  control,  but  also, 
since  every  free  man  carried  arms,  there  had  grown  up  about 
these  officials  a  population  relying  largely  on  the  law  of  force. 
K&toku's  reforms  sought  to  institute  a  system  of  temporary 
governors,  and  directed  that  all  arms  and  armour  should  be 
stored  in  arsenals  built  in  waste  places,  except  in  the  case  of 
provinces  adjoining  lands  where  unsubdued  aborigines  (Yemishi) 
dwelt.    Punishments  were  drastic,  and  in  the  case  of  a  man  con- 
victed of  treason,  all  his  children  were  executed  with  him,  his 
wives  and  consorts  committing  suicide.    From  a  much  earlier 
age  suicide  bad  been  freely  resorted  to  as  the  most  honourable 
exit  from  pending  disgrace,  but  as  yet  the  samurai's  method  of 
disembowelment  was  not  employed,  strangulation  or  cutting 
the  throat   being  the  tegular  practice.    Torture  was  freely 
employed  and  men  often  died  under  it.    Signal  abuses  prevailed 
in  legions  beyond  the  immediate  range  of  the  central  govern- 
ment's observation.    It  has  been  shown  that'from  early  days 
the  numerous  sdons  o(  the  Imperial  (amily  had  generally  been 
provided  (or  by  grants  of  provincial  estates.    Gradually  the 
descendants  of  these  men,  and  the  representatives  of  great 
families  who  held  hereditary  rank,  extended  their  domains 
unscrupulously,   employing   farced  labour  to  reclaim   lands, 
which  they  let  to  the  peasants,  not  hesitating  to  appropriate 
large  slices  of  public  property,  and  remitting  to  the  central 
treasury  only  such  fractions  of  the  taxes  as  they  found  con- 
venient.    So  prevalent  had  the  exaction  of  forced  labour  become 
that  country-folk,  repairing  to  the  capital  to  seek  redress  of- 
grievances,  were  often  compelled  to  remain  there  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  some  woA  in  which  dignitaries  of  state  were 
interested.     The  removal  of  the  capital  to  a  ^ew  ute  on  each 
change  of  sovereign  involved  a  vast  quantity  of  unproductive 
toiL    It  is  recorded  that  in  656,  when  the  empress  S^mei  occu- 
pied the  throne,  a  canal  was  dug  which  required  the  work  of 
jo,ooo  men  luid  a  wall  was  built  which  had  employed  70,000  men 
be(ore  its  completion.    The  construction  of  tombs  (or  grandees 
was  another  heavy  drain  on  the  people's  labour.    Some  of  these 
sepulchres  attained  enormous  dimensions — that  of  the  emperor 
Ojin  (X70-310)  measures  1311  yds.  round  the  outer  moat  and 
is  some  60  ft.  high;  the  emperor  Nintoku's  (313-399)  is  still 
larger,  and  there  is  a  tumulus  in  Kawachi  on  the  flank  o(  which  a 
good-sized  village  has  been  built.    Kstoku's  laws  provided  that 
tbe  tomb  of  a  prince  should  sot  be  so  large  as  to  require  the  work 
of  more  than  1000  men  (or  seven  days,  and  that  the  grave  of  a 
petty  official  must  be  completed  by  50  men  in  one  day.    More- 
over, it  was  forbidden  to  bury  with  tbe  body  gold,  silver, 
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copper,  (ran,  Jewelled  shirts.  Jade  armour  or  dik  brocade.  It 
appears  that  the  custom  o(  suicide  or  sacrifice  at  the  tomb  of 
grandees  still  survived,  and  that  people  sometimes  cut  o9  their 
hair  or  stabbed  their  thighs  preparatory  to  declalminga  threnody. 
All  these  practices  were  vetoed.  Abuses  bad  grown  up  even  in 
connexion  with  the  ShintS  rite  o{  purgation.  This  rite  required 
not  only  the  reading  of  rituals  but  also  the  offering  of  food  and 
(ruits.  For  the  sake  of  these  edibles  the  rite  was  often  harshly 
enforced,  especially  in  connexion  with  pollution  from  contact 
with  corpses;  and  thus  it  (ell  out  that  when  o(  two  brothers, 
returning  from  a  scene  o(  (orced  labour,  one  lay  down  upon  the 
road  and  died,  the  other,  dreading  the  cost  o(  compulsory  purga- 
tion, refused  to  take  up  the  body.  Many  other  evil  customs 
came  into  existence  in  coimexion  with  this  rite,  and  all  were 
dealt  with  in  the  new  laws.  Not  tbe  least  important  of  the 
reforms  then  introduced  was  the  organization  of  the  ministry 
after  the  model  of  the  Tang  dynasty  of  China.  Eight  depart- 
ments o(  state  were  created,  and  several  a{  them  received  names 
which  are  similarly  tised  to  this  day.  Not  only  the  institutions 
of  China  were  borrowed  but  also  her  official  costumes.  During 
K&toku's  reign  ig  grades  of  head-gear  were  instituted,  and  in 
the  time  of  Tenchi  (668-671)  the  number  was  increased  to  36, 
with  corresponding  robes.  Throughout  this  era  intercourse  was 
frequent  with  China,  and  the  spread  of  Buddhism  continued 
steadily.  The  empress  Saimei  (655-661),  who  succeeded  Kstoku, 
was  an  earnest  patron  of  the  (aith.  By  her  command  several 
public  expositions  of  the  Sutras  were  given,  and  the  building  of 
temples  went  on  in  many  districts,  estates  being  liberally  granted 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  places  o(  worship. 

T*e  Pitjlwara  Era. — In  tbe  Chronicles  of  Japan  tbe  year 
67s  is  treated  as  a  kind  of  interregnum.  It  was  in  truth  a 
year  of  something  like  anarchy,  a  great  part  of  it  being  occupied 
by  a  conflict  of  unparalleled  magnitude  between  Prince  Otomo 
(called  in  histbry  Emperor  Ksbun)  and  Prince  Oama,  who 
emerged  victorious  and  is  historically  entitled  Temmu(673-686). 
The  four  centuries  that  followed  are  conveniently  designated 
the  Fujiwara  era,  because  throughout  that  long  interval  affair^ 
of  state  were  controlled  by  the  Fujiwara  family,  whose  daughters 
were  ^en  as  consorts  to  successive  sovereigns  and  whose  sons 
filled  all  the  high  administrative  posts.  It  has  been  related 
above  that  Kamako,  chief  of  the  ShintS  officials,  inspired  the 
assassination  of  the  Soga  chief,  Iruka,  and  thus  defeated  the 
latter's  designs  upon  the  throne  in  the  days  of  the  empress 
KCgyoku.  Kamako,  better  known  to  subsequent  generations 
as  Kamatari,  was  thenceforth  regarded  with  unlimited  (avour  by 
successive  sovereigns,  and  just  before  his  death  in  670,  the 
family  name  of  Fujiwara  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  emperor 
Tenchi.  Kamatari  himself  deserved  all  the  honour  he  received, 
but  his  descendants  abused  the  high  trust  reposed  in  them, 
reduced  the  sovereign  to  a  mere  puppet,  and  exercised  Imperial 
authority  without  openly  usurping  it.  Much  of  this  was  due  to 
the  adoption  of  Chinese  administrative  systems,  a  process  which 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  during  the  reign  of  KStoku 
(645-^54)  and  to  have  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  until  the 
1 1  th  century.  Under  these  systems  the  emperor  ceased  directly 
to  exercise  supreme  dvil  or  military  power:  he  became  merely 
the  source  of  authority,  not  its  wielder,  the  civil  functions  being 
delegated  to  a  bureaucracy  and  the  military  to  a  soldier  class. 
Possibly  had  the  custom  held  of  transferring  the  capital  to  a  new 
site  on  each  change  of  sovereign,  and  had  the  growth  of  luxuri- 
ous habits  been  thus  checked,  the  comparatively  simple  li(e  of 
early  times  might  have  held  the  throne  and  the  people  in  closer 
contact.  But  (rom  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  a  strong 
tendency  to  avoid  these  costly  migrations  developed  itself.  In 
709  the  court  took  up  its  residence  at  Nara,  remaining  there  until 
784;  ten  years  after  the  latter  date  KiSto  became  the  permanent 
metropolis.  Tbe  capital  at  Nara — established  during  the  reign 
of  the  empress  G<;cunyS  (708-715) — was  built  on  the  pbn  of  the 
Chinese  metropolis.  It  had  nine  gates  and  nine  avenues,  the 
palace  being  situated  in  the  northern  section  and  approached  by 
a  broad,  straight  avenue,  which  divided  the  city  into  two  perfectly 
equal  halves,  all  tbe  other  streets  ranning  parallel  to  this  main 
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avenue  or  at  tight  angles  to  it.  Seven  aoveteigns  reigned  at 
HeijS  (castle  of  peace),  as  Naia  is  historically  called,  and, 
during  this  period  of  75  yean,  seven  of  the  grandest  temples 
ever  seen  in  Japan  were  erected;  a  multitude  of  idols  were  cast, 
among  them  a  colossal  bronze  Saibutsu  53)  ft.  high;  large 
temple-bells  were  founded,  and  all  the  best  artists  and  artisans 
of  the  era  devoted  their  services  to  these  works.  This  religious 
mania  reached  its  acme  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  ShOmu  (7 14- 
748),  a  man  equally  superstitious  and  addicted  to  display.  In 
Temmu's  time  the  custom  bad  been  introduced  of  compelling 
large  numbers  of  persons  to  enter  the  Buddhist  priesthood  with 
the  object  of  propitiating  heaven's  aid  to  heal  the  illness  of  an 
Oliistrious  personage.  In  Shdmu's  day  every  natural  calamity 
or  abnormal  phenomenon  was  regarded  as  calling  for  religious 
services  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  great  expense  involved  in  all 
these  buildings  and  ceremonials,  supplemented  by  lavish  outlays 
on  court  pageants,  was  severely  felt  by  the  nation.  The  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  class,  who  were  the  chief  tax-payers, 
was  further  aggravated  by  the  operation  of  the  emperor  Kotoku's 
land  system,  which  rendered  tenure  so  tmcertain  as  to  deter 
improvements.  Therefore,  in  the  Nara  epoch,  the  principle  of 
private  ownership  of  land  began  to  be  recognized.  Attention 
was  also  paid  to  road-making,  bridge-building,  river  control  and 
house  construction,  a  special  feature  of  this  last  being  the  use 
of  tiles  for  roofing  purposes  in  place  of  the  shtnglea  or  thatch 
hitherto  employed.  In  all  these  steps  of  progress  Buddhist 
priests  took  an  active  part.  Costumes  were  now  governed  by 
purely  Chinese  fashions.  This  change  had  been  gradually  intro- 
duced from  the  time  of  K6toku's  legislative  measures — generally 
called  the  Taikwa  reforms  after  the  name  of  the  era  (643-650)  of 
their  adoption — and  was  rendered  more  thorough  by  supplemen- 
tary enactments  in  the  period  701-703  while  Mommu  occupied 
the  throne.  Ladies  seem  by'  this  time  to  have  abandoned  the 
strings  of  beads  worn  in  early  eras  round  the  neck,  wrists  and 
ankles.  They  used  ornaments  of  gold,  silver  or  jade  in  their 
hair,  but  in  other  respects  their  habiliments  closely  resembled 
those  of  men,  and  to  make  the  diScrcnce  still  less  conspicuous 
they  straddled  their  horses  when  riding.  Attempts  were  made 
to  facilitate  travel  by  establishing  stores  of  grain  along  the 
principal  highways,  but  as  yet  there  were  no  hostclrics,  and  if 
a  wayfarer  did  not  find  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  he  had  to 
bivouac  as  best  he  could.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  in  the  provinces 
offered  a  marked  contrast  to  the  luxurious  indulgence  which  had 
now  begun  to  prevail  in  the  capital.  There  festivals  of  various 
kinds,  dandng,  verse-composing,  flower  picnics,  archery,  polo, 
football — of  a  very  refined  nature — hawking,  bunting  and  gam- 
bling absorbed  the  attention  of  the  aristocracy.  Nothing  dis- 
turbed the  serenity  of  the  epoch  except  a  revolt  of  the  northern 
Yemishi,  which  was  temporarily  subdued  by  a  Fujiwara  general, 
for  the  Fujiwara  had  not  yet  hid  aside  the  martial  habits  of 
their  ancestors.  In  794  the  Imperial  capital  was  transferred 
from  Nara  to  Ki&to  by  order  of  the  emperor  Kwammu,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Japanese  sovereigns.  Education,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  civil  service,  riparian  works,  irrigation  improvements, 
the  separation  of  religion  from  politics,  the  abolition  of  sinecure 
offices,  devices  for  encouraging  and  assisting  agriculture,  all 
received  attention  from  him.  But  a  twenty-two  years'  campaign 
against  the  northern  Yemishi;  the  building  of  numerous  temples; 
the  indulgence  of  such  a  pas^onate  love  of  the  chase  that  he 
organized  140  hunting  excursions  during  his  reign  of  95  years; 
profuse  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy  in  Kicto 
and  the  exactions  of  provincial  nobles,  conspired  to  sink  the 
working  classes  into  greater  depths  of  hardship  than  ever. 
Farmers  had  to  borrow  money  and  seed-rice  from  local  ofGcials 
or  Buddhist  temples,  hypothecating  their  land  as  security;  thus 
the  temples  and  the  nobles  CTtcnded  their  already  great  estates, 
whilst  the  agricultural  population  gradually  fell  into  a  position 
of  practical  serfdom. 

Meanwhile  the  Fujiwara  family  were  steadily  developing  their 
Rltm  ot  fte  influence  in  Kioto.  Their  methods  were  simple  but 
'**'•»•»  thoroughly  effective.  "  By  progressive  exercises  of 
arbitrariness  they  gradually  contrived  that  the  choice  of  a 
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consort  for  the  soveRign  ihaald  be  legally  limited  to 
a  daughter  of  their  family,  five  brascbes  of  which  were 
specially  designated  to  that  honour  through  all  ages.  Whea  a 
son  was  bom  to  an  emperor,  the  Fujiwara  took  the  child  into 
one  of  their  palaces,  and  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
particular  Fujiwara  noble  that  happened  to  be  his  maternal 
grandfather  became  regent  of  the  empire.  This  office  of  regent, 
created  towards  the  close  of  the  9th  century,  was  part  «(  the 
scheme;  for  the  Fujiwara  did  not  allow  the  purple  to  be  worn  by 
a  sovereign  after  be  had  attained  his  majority,  or,  if  they  suffered 
him  to  wield  the  sceptre  during  a  few  years  of  manhood,  they 
compelled  hhn  to  abdicate  90  soon  as  any  independent  aspira- 
tions began  to  impair  his  docility;  and  since  for  ibe  purposes  of 
administration  in  these  constantly  recurring  minorities  an  office 
more  powerful  than  that  of  prime  minister  (dajO  daijin)  wa* 
needed,  they  created  that  of  regent  (kwambaku),  making  it 
hereditary  in  their  own  family.  In  (act  the  histuty  of  Japan 
from  the  9th  to  the  19th  century  may  be  described  as  the  history 
of  four  families,  the  Fujiwara,  the  Taira,  the  Minamoto  and  the 
Tokugawa.  The  Fujiwara  governed  through  the  emperor^  the 
Taira,  the  Minamoto  and  the  Tokugawa  governed  in  spile  of  the 
emperor.  The  Fujiwara  based  their  power  on  matrimonial  alli- 
ances with  the  Throne;  the  Taira,  the  Minamoioand  the  Tokuga»:a 
based  theirs  on  the  possession  of  armed  slreogi  h  which  the  throne 
had  no  competence  10  control.  There  another  broad  line  of  cleav- 
age is  seen.  Throughout  the  Fujiwara  era  the  centre  of  political 
gravity  remained  always  io  the  court  Throughout  the  eta  of 
the  Taira,  the  Mmamoto  and  the  Tokugawa  the  centre  of  political 
gravity  was  transferred  to  a  point  outside  the  court,  the  head- 
quarters of  a  military  feudalism  "  The  process  of  transfer  was 
of  course  graduaL  It  commenced  with  the  granting  of  large 
tracts  of  tax-free  lands  to  noblemen  who  had  wrested  thesi  from 
the  aborigines  (Yemishi)  or  had  reclaimed  them  by  means  of  serf  • 
labour.  These  tracts  lay  for  the  most  part  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  main  island,  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
capital  that  the  writ  of  the  central  government  did  not  run  there, 
and  since  such  lands  could  be  rented  at  rates  considerably  less 
than  the  tax  levied  on  farms  belonging  to  the  state,  the  peasants 
by  degrees  abandoned  the  latter  and  settled  on  the  former, 
with  the  result  that  the  revenues  of  the  Throne  steadily  dimin- 
ished, while  those  of  the  provincial  magnates  correspondingly 
increased.  Moreover,  in  the  7th  century,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  Chinese  models  of  administration  and  organization, 
the  court  began  to  rely  for  military  protection  on  the  services  of 
guards  temporarily  drafted  from  the  provincial  troops,  and, 
during  the  protracted  struggle  against  the  Yemishi  in  the  north 
and  cast  in  the  8ih  century,  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  sword 
lay  with  the  provinces  began  to  be  noted. 

Ki6to  remained  the  source  of  authority  But  with  the  growth 
of  luxury  and  effeminacy  in  the  capita]  the  Fujiwara  became 
more  and  more  averse  from  the  hardships  of  campaign-  n*  Takm 
ing,  and  in  the  9th  and  loth  centuries,  respectively,  »tfi*> 
the  Taira  and  the  Minamoto'  families  came  into  promi-  **""""• 
pence  as  military  leaders,  the  field  of  the  Taira  operations  being 
the  south  and  west,  that  of  the  Minatnoto  the  north  and  east 
Had  the  -court  reserved  to  itself  and  munificently  exercised  the 
privilege  of  rewarding  these  services,  it  might  still  have  retained 
power  and  wealth.  Bui  by  a  niggardly  and  contemptuous  policy 
on  the  part  of  KiSto  not  only  were  the  Minamoto  leaders  cstrang«l 
but  also  they  assumed  the  right  of  recompensing  their  followcn 
with  tax-free  estates,  an  example  which  the  Taira  leaders  quickly 
followed.  By  the  early  years  of  the  iith  century  these  estates 
had  attracted  the  great  majority  of  the  farming  class,  whereas  the 
public  land  was  left  wild  and  uncultivated.  In  a  word,  the  court 
and  the  Fujiwara  found  themselves  without  revenue,  while  the 
coffers  of  the  Taira  and  the  Minamoto  were  full,  the  power  of 
the  purse  and  the  power  of  the  sword  had  passed  effectually  to  the 
two  military  families.  Prominent  features  of  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  capital  at  this  era  (r  2th  century)  were  superstition,  re- 
finement and  effeminacy.    A  belief  was  widely  held  that  calamity 

*  The  Taira  and  the  Minamoto  both  traced  tbeu-  descent  from 
imperial  princes;  the  Tokugaa'a  were  a  branch  of  the  Minamoto. 
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cooU  not  be  Bveited  or  nicxesi  insurad  Mtbloat  neonne  to 
BniUliiit  priests.   Thus,  during  a  reign  of  only  13  ycin  it  tbe 
dose  of  the  nth  ocntury,  the  emperor  ShiralcAwa  caused  j^lio 
leligioas  pictnns  to  be  painted,  oidered  the  caning  of  1 17  statues 
of  Buddha,  each  xi  ft.  high,  of  3150  life-sised  images  and  of 
3930  smaller  idols,  and  constructed  ii  large  temples  as  weD  as 
446,630  religious  edifices  of  varions  kinds.  Side  by  side  with  this 
faith  lit  tbe  supernatural,  sexual  immorality  prevailed  widely, 
never  accompanied,  however,  by  immodesty.     Literary  profi- 
ciency ranked  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  existence.    "  A  man 
estimated  the  conjugal  qualities  of  a  young  lady  by  her  skill 
in  finding  scholady  similes  and  by  her  pcrekptlon  of  the 
cadence  of  words.  If  a  woman  was  so  foctanate  as  to  acquire  a 
reputation  for  learning,  sfae  possessed  a  certificate  of  universal 
virtue  and  amiability."    All  the  pastimes  of  tbe  Nara  epoch 
were  pursued  with  increased  fervour  and  elaboration  in  the  Reian 
(Kiato)  era.  The  building  of  fine  dwelling-houses  and  the  laying 
out  of  landscape  gardens  took  phue  on  a  considerable  scale, 
though  in  these  respects  the  idols  of  later  ages  were  not  yet 
reached.     As  to  costume,  the  close-fitting,  business-like  and 
comparatively  simple  dress  of  the  8th  Century  was  exchanged 
lor  a  much  more  elaborate  stjde.    During  tbe  Nan  epoch  the 
many-hned  hats  of  China  had  been  abandoned  for  a  sober  bead- 
gear  of  silk  gauze  covered  vrith  black  lacquer,  but  in  the  Hdan 
era  this  was  rqjlaced  by  an  impomng  structure  glistening  with 
jewels:  the  sleeves  of  the  tunic  grew  so  long  that  they  hung  to  the 
knees  when  a  man's  arms  were  crossed,  and  the  trowsers  'were 
made  so  full  and  baggy  that  they  resembled  a  divided  skirt. 
From  this  era  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  the  tasteful  and  gorgeous  textile  fabrics  for  which  Japan  after- 
wards became  famous.   "  A  fop's  ideal  was  to  wear  several  suits, 
one  above  the  other,  disposing  them  so  that  their  various  cokmrs 
showed  in  faannoniously  contrasting  lines  at  the  folds  on  the 
bosom  and  at  tbe  edges  of  the  long  sleeves.  A  successful  costume 
created  a  sensation  in  court  circles.     Its  wearer  became  the  hero 
of  the  hour,  and  under  the  pernicious  influence  of  such  ambition 
men  began  even  to  powder  their  facesand  rouge  their cheekslike 
women.   As  for  the  fair  sex,  their  costume  reached  the  acme  of 
unpracticality  and  extravagance  in  this  epoch.    Long  flowing 
hair  was  essential,  and  what  with  developing  the  volume  and 
moltipljring  the  number  of  her  robes,  and  wearing  above  her 
trowsers  a  many- plied  train,  a' grand  lady  of  the  time  always 
seemed  to  be  struggling  to  emerge  from  a  cataract  of  haUliments." 
It  was  fortunate  for  Japan  that  circumstances  favoured  the 
growth  of  a  military  chss  in  this  age  of  her  career,  for  had  tbe 
conditions  existing  in  Kioto  during  the  Heian  epoch  spread 
throughout  the  whole  country,  the  penalty  never  escaped  by  a 
demoralized  nation  must  have  overtaken  her.     But  by  the 
middle  of  the  1 9th  century  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  Fuji- 
wara  had  paled  before  that  of  the  Taira  and  the  Minamoto,  and 
a  question  of  succession  to  the  throne  marshalled  the  latter  two 
families  in  opposite  camps,  thus  inaugurating  an  era  of  civil  war 
which  held  the  country  in  the  throes  of  almbst  continuous  battle 
for  450  years,  placed  it  under  the  administration  of  a  military 
feudalism,  and  educated  a  ruition  of  warriors.  At  first  the  Mina- 
moto were  vanquished  and  driven  from  tbe  capital,  Kiyomori, 
the  Taira  chief,  being  left  complete  master  of  the  situation.  He 
established  his  headquarters  at  Rokuham,  in  RiAto,  appropriated 
the  revenues  of  30  out  of  the  66  provinces  forming  the  empire^ 
and  filled  all  the  higii  ofliccs  of  slate  with  bis  own  relatives 
or  connexions.   But  he  made  no  radical  change  in  the  adminis- 
trative system,  preferring  to  foHow  the  example  of  tbe  Fujiwara 
by  keeping  tbe  throne  in  the  hands  of  minors.    And  he  com- 
mitted the  blunder  of  sparing  the  lives  of  two  youthful  sons  of 
his  defeated  rival,  the  Minamoto  chief.    They  were  Yoritomo 
and  Yoshitsuni;  the  latter  the  greatest  strategist  Japan  ever  pro- 
duced, with  perhaps  one  exception;  the  former,  one  of  her  three 
greatest  statesmen,  the  founder  of  military  feudalism.  By  these 
two  men  the  Taira  were  so  completely  overthrown  that  they 
never  raised  their  heads  again,  a  sea-fight  at  Dan-no-nra  (ttss) 
giving  them  tbe  emip  dt  pSa.    Their  supremacy  bad  lasted 
ssytan. 
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Tlu  Ftuidl  £ra.— YoritoitiO,  acting  tatgdy  under  the  advice 
of  an  astute  couaselloc,  Oye  no  Hiromoto,  established  his  seat 
of  power  at  Kamakura,  300  m.  from  Kifito.  He  saw  that, 
effectively  to  utilize  the  strength  of  the  military  class,  propin- 
quity to  the  military  centres  in  the  provinces  was  essential.  At 
Kaioakura  he  organized  an  administrative  bodytimilarinmechan- 
ism  to  that  of  the  metropolitan  govcnment  but  studiously  dif- 
ferentiated in  the  nutter  of  nomenclature.  As  to  the  country 
at  large,  he  brought  it  effectually  under  the  sway  of  Kamakura 
by  placing  the  provinces  under  the  direct  control  of  military 
gsvemors,  chosen  and  appointed  by  himself.  No  attempt  was 
made,  however,  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  polity  in  Kioto: 
it  was  left  intact.'and  the  noblesabout  the  Throne — ix^Coourtly 
houses),  as  they  came  to  be  called  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Imkt  (mSitary  hoascs) — were  placated  by  renewal  of  their 
property  titles.  The  Buddhist  priests,  also,  who  had  been 
treated  most  harshly  during  the  "Taira  tenure  of  power,  found 
their  fortunes  restored  under  Kamakura's  sway.  Subsequently 
Yoritomo  obtained  for  himself  the  title  of  jm-itoi-rWfim 
(barbariaa-aubdtting  generalissimo),  and  just  as  the  office  of 
regent  (kwambaku)  bad  king  been  hereditary  in  tbe  Fujiwara 
family,  so  the  office  of  shOgnn  became  thenceforth  hereditary 
in  that  of  the  Minamoto.  These  changes  were  radical.  They 
signified  a  complete  shifting  of  the  centre  of  power.  During 
eighteen  centuries  from  tbe  time  of  Jimmu's  invasion — a; 
Japanese  historians  reckon — the  country  had  been  ruled  from 
the  south;  now  the  north  became  supreme,  and  for  a  civilian 
administration  a  purely  military  was  substituted.  But  there 
wa*  no  eootumely  towards  the  court  in  Kioto.  Kamakura  made 
a  show  of  seeking  Imperial  sanction  for  every  ooe  of  its  acts,  and 
the  whole  of  tbe  military  administration  was  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  tbe  emperor  by  a  shOgun  who  called  himself  tbe  Imperial 
deputy.  In  this  respect  things  changed  materially  after  the 
death  of  Yoritomo  (1198).  Kamakura  then  became  the  scene 
of  a  drama  analogous  to  that  acted  in  Kioto  from  the  lotb 
century. 

The  HSjO  family,  to  which  belonged  Masa,  Yoritomo'sconsott, 
assumed  towards  the  Kamakura  shsgun  an  attitude  similar  to 
that  previously  assumed  by  the  Fujiwara  family  ^^ 
towards  the  emperor  in  Kioto.  A  child,  who  on  Stia/t^ 
state  ooduaons  was  carried  to  the  council  chamber  in 
Masa's  arms,  served  as  the  nominal  repository  of  the  shOgun's 
power,  the  functions  of  administration  being  discharged  in  reality 
by  the  HOjO  family,  whose  successive  heads  took  the  name  of 
tkUktn  (constable).  At  first  care  was  taken  to  have  the  shOgun's 
office  filled  by  a  near  relative  of  Yoritomo;  but  after  the  death 
of  that  great  statesman's  two  sons  and  his  nephew,  the  puppet 
shOgnna  were  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  Fujiwara  or  of  the 
Imperial  princes,  and  were  deposed  so  soon  as  they  attempted 
to  assert  themselves.  What  this  meant  becomes  apparent  when 
we  note  that  in  tbe  mterval  of  83  years  between  ii>o  and  1308, 
there  were  six  shOguns  whose  sges  at  the  time  of  appointment 
ranged  from  3  to  16.  Whether,  if  events  had  not  forced  their 
hands,  the  HOjO  constables  would  have  maintained  towards  the 
Throne  tbe  reverent  demeanour  adapted  by  Yoritomo  must 
remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  What  actually  happened  was 
that  the  ex-emperor,  Go-Toba,  made  an  ill-judged  attempt 
(t>2i)  to  break  tbe  poa'er  of  Kanuikura.  He  issued  ■  call  to 
arms  which  was  responded  to  by  some  thousands  of  cenobites 
and  as  many  soldiers  of  Taira  extraction.  In  the  brief  struggle 
that  ensued  the  Im^rial  partisans  were  wholly  shattered,  and 
the  direct  consequences  were  the  dethronement  and  exile  of  the 
reigning  emperor,  the  banishment  of  bis  predecessor  together 
with  two  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  compulsory  adoption  of 
the  tonsure  by  Go-Toba;  while  the  indirect  consequence  was  that 
the  succewion  to  the  throne  and  the  tenure  of  Imperisl  power 
fell  under  the  dictation  of  the  HojO  as  they  had  formerly  fallen 
under  the  direction  of  the  Fujiwara.  Yoshitokl,  then  bead  of 
the  HOjft  family,  installed  his  brother,  Tokifusa,  as  military 
governor  of  Kioto,  and  confiscating  about  3000  estates,  tbe 
property  Of  those  who  had  espoused  the  Imperial  cause,  distri- 
buted these  lands  among  the  adherents  of  his  own  family,  thus 
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grcMly  Mreostbening  the  buii  of  the  fendal  system.  "  It  bred 
with  the  HSje  u  it  had  fared  with  ell  the  great  families  that 
preceded  them:  their  own  misrule  ultimately  wrought  their 
ruin.  Their  first  eight  representatives  were  talented  and  iq>- 
light  administrators.  They  took  justice,  simplicity  and  truth 
for  guiding  principles;  they  despised  luxury  and  pomp;  they 
never  a^iired  to  high  official  ranlc,  they  were  content  with  two 
|»ovinces  for  estates,  and  they  sternly  repelled  the  eScminate, 
depraved  customs  of  Kioto."  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  rjth 
century  was,  on  the  whole,  a  golden  era  for  Japan,  and  the  lower 
orders  learned  to  welcome  feudalism.  Nevertheless  no  century 
furnished  more  conspicuous  illustrations  of  the  peculiarly 
Japanese  system  of  vicarious  government.  Children  occupied 
the  position  of  sfaSgun  in  Kamakura  under  authority  emanating 
from  children  on  the  throne  in  Kifito,  and  members  of  the  H6jB 
family  as  shikken  administered  afiairs  at  the  mandate  of  the 
diild  sbOguns.  Through  all  three  stages  in  the  dignities  of 
mikado,  shSgun  and  shikken,  the  strictly  regulated  principle  of 
heredity  was  maintained,  according  to  which  no  HAjS  shikken 
could  ever  become  shSgun;  no  Minamoto  or  Fujiwara  could 
occupy  the  throne.  At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  how- 
ever, several  causes  combined  to  shake  the  supremacy  of  the 
IISJ&.  Under  the  sway  of  (he  ninth  shikken  (Takatoki),  the 
austere  simplicity  of  life  and  earnest  discharge  of  executive  duties 
which  bad  distinguished  the  early  chiefs  of  the  family  wen 
exchanged  for  luxury,  debauchery  and  perfunctory  government. 
Thus  the  management  of  fiscal  affairs  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Takasuke,  a  man  of  usurious  instincts.  It  had  been  the  wise 
custom  of  the  HOjd  constables  to  store  grain  in  seasons  of  plenty, 
anddistributeitat  low  prices  in  times  of  dettrth.  There  occurred 
at  this  epoch  a  succession  of  bad  harvests,  but  instead  of  opening 
the  state  granaries  with  benevolent  liberality^  Takasuke  sold 
their  contents  at  the  highest  obtainable  rates;  and,  by  way  of 
contrast  to  the  prevailing  indigence,  the  people  saw  the  constable 
in  Kamakura  aflecting  the  pomp  and  extravagance  of  a  sovereign 
waited  upon  by  37  mistresses,supparting  a  band  of  looo  dancers, 
and  keeping  a  pack  of  5000  fighting  dogs.  The  throne  happened 
to  be  then  occupied  (131^1338)  by  an  emperor,  Go-Daigo,  who 
had  reached  full  maturity  before  his  accession,  and  was  cor- 
respondingly averse  from  acting  the  puppet  part  assigned  to 
the  sovereigns  of  his  time.  Female  influence  contributed  to  his 
impatience.  One  of  his  concubines  bore  a  son  for  whom  he 
sought  to  obtain  nomination  as  prince  imperial,  in  defiance  of  an 
arrangement  made  by  the  HsjA  that  the  succession  should  pass 
alternately  to  the  senior  and  junior  branches  of  the  Imperial 
family.  Kamakura  refused  to  entertain  Go-Daigo's  project, 
arul  thenceforth  the  child's  mother  importuned  her  sovereign 
and  lover  to  overthrow  the  HOjA.  The  eiilouratt  of  the  throne 
in  Kioto  at  this  time  was  a  counterpart  of  former  eras.  The 
Fujiwara,  indeed,  wielded  nothing  of  their  ancient  influence. 
They  had  been  divided  by  the  HOjO  into  five  branches,  each 
endowed  with  an  equal  right  to  the  office  of  regent,  and  their 
strength  was  thus  dissipated  in  struggling  among  themselves 
for  the  possession  of  the  prize.  But  what  the  Fujiwara  had  done 
in  their  days  of  greatness,  what  the  Taira  had  done  during  their 
brief  tenure  of  power,  the  Saionji  were  now  doing,  namely, 
aspiring  to  furnish  prime  ministers  and  empresses  from  their  own 
family  solely.  Thry  had  already  given  consorts  to  five  emperors 
in  succession,  and  Jealous  rivals  were  watching  keenly  to  attack 
this  clan  which  threatened  to  usurp  the  place  long  held  by  the 
most  illustrious  family  in  the  land.  A  petty  incident  disturbed 
this  state  of  very  tender  equilibrium  before  the  plan  of  the  HejS's 
enemies  had  fully  matured,  and  the  emperor  presently  found 
himself  an  exile  on  the  island  of  Oki.  But  there  now  appeared 
upon  the  scene  three  men  of  great  prowess:  Kusunoki  Masashige, 
Nitta  Yoahiaada  and  Ashikaga  Takauji.  The  first  espoused 
from  the  outlet  the  cause  of  the  Throne  and,  though  commanding 
only  a  small  force,  held  the  HAjO  troops  in  check.  The  Ust  two 
srere  both  of  Minamoto  descent.  Their  common  ancestor  was 
Minamoto  Yothiiye,  whose  exploits  against  the  northern  Yemishi 
in  the  second  half  of  the  xiih  century  had  so  impressed  his 
oountiymeo  that  they  gave  him  the  title  of  Hachiman  TaiO  (firu- 


bom  of  the  god  of  war).  Both  men  took  the  field  originally  in 
the  cause  of  the  HSjA,  but  at  heart  they  desired  to  be  avenged 
upon  the  Utter  for  disloyalty  to  the  Minamoto.  Nitta  Yoahisaria 
marrhfd  suddenly  against  Kamakura,  carried  it  by  stonn  and 
committed  the  city  to  the  flames.  Aihikaga  Takauji  occupied 
Kioto,  and  with  the  suicide  of  Takatoki  the  HAjA  fell  finally  fnm 
rule  after  ris  years  of  supremacy  (111^1334).  The  empeius 
now  returned  from  exile,  and  his  son.  Prince  Moriyoahi,  having 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  shAgun  at  Kamakura,  the 
restoration  of  the  administrative  power  to  the  Throne  seemed 
an  accomplished  facL 

Go-Daigo,  however,  was  not  in  any  sense  a  wise  sovereign. 
The  exurmination  of  the  HAjA  placed  wide  esutes  at  hb  disposal, 
but  instead  of  rewarding  those  who  had  deserved  n> 
well  of  him,  he  used  a  great  part  of  them  to  enrich  AMttut' 
his  favourites,  the  companions  of  hi*  dissipation.  ^"I^" 
Ashikaga  Takauji  sought  Just  such  an  opportunity.  The  follow- 
ing year  (1335)  saw  him  prodaimihg  himself  shAgun  at  Kan>a- 
kuta,  and  after  a  complicated  pigeaat  of  incidents,  the  emperor 
Go-Daigo  was  obliged  once  more  to  Sy  from  KiAto.  He  carried 
the  regalia  with  him,  refused  to  submit  to  Takauji,  and  dedined 
to  recogniie  his  usurped  title  of  soAgun.  The  Ashikaga  chief 
solved  the  situation  by  deposing  Go-Daigo  and  placing  upon 
the  throne  another  scion  of  the  imperial  family  who  is  kimwn  in 
history  as  KAmyA  (1336-1348),  and  who,  of  course,  oonfirmed 
Takauji  in  the  office  of  shAgun,  Thus  commenced  the  Ashikaga 
line  of  shAguos,  and  thus  commenced  also  a  fifty-siz-year  period 
of  divided  sovereignty,  the  emperor  Go-Daigo  and  his  descen- 
dants reigning  in  Yoshino  as  the  southern  court  ImndieT,  and  the 
emperor  KAmyA  and  his  descendants  reigning  in  KiAto  as  the 
northern  court  (JiohieJii).  It  was  by  the  eflorts  of  the  shAgoa 
Yoshimitsu,  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ashikaga  potentates,  that 
this  quarrel  was  finally  composed,  but  during  its  progress  the 
country  had  fallen  into  a  deplorable  condition.  "  nc  constitu- 
tional powers  had  become  completely  disorganized,  especially  in 
regions  at  a  distance  from  the  chief  towns.  The  peasant  was 
impoverished,  his  spirit  broken,  his  hope  of  better  things  com- 
pletely gone.  He  dreamed  away  his  misersble  existence  and 
left  the  fields  untitled.  Bands  of  robbers  followed  the  armies 
through  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  increased  the  feeling  of 
lawlessness  and  insecurity.  The  coast  population,  especially 
that  of  the  island  of  KiOshiO,  had  given  itself  up  in  a  great 
measure  to  puracy.  Even  on  the  shores  of  Korea  and  Chin 
these  enterprising  Japanese  corsairs  made  their  appesranoe." 
The  shAgun  Yoshimitsu  checked  piracy,  and  there  ensued 
between  Japan  and  China  a  renewal  of  cordial  inierooune 
which,  upon  the  part  of  the  shAgun,  developed  phases  plainly 
suggesting  an  admission  of  Chinese'  suzerainty. 

For  a  brief  moment  during  the  sway  of  Yoshimitsu  the  country 
had  rest  from  internecine  war,  but  immediately  after  his  death 
(1394)  the  struggle  began  afmh.  Many  of  the  great  tciritotial 
lords  had  now  grown  too  puissant  to  concern  themselves  about 
either  mikado  or  shAgun.  Each  fought  for  his  own  hand,  think- 
ing only  of  extending  his  sway  and  his  territories.  By  the  middle 
of  the  i6th  century  KiAto  was  in  ruins,  and  little  vitality  re- 
mained in  any  trade  or  industry  except  those  (hat  ministered 
to  the  wants  of  the  warrior.  Again  in  the  case  of  the  Ashikaga 
shAguns  the  political  tendency  to  exercise  power  vicarioudy 
was  shown,  as  it  had  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  mikados  in 
KiAto  and  in  the  case  of  the  Minamoto  in  Kamakura.  What 
the  regents  had  been  to  the  emperors  and  the  constables  to  the 
Minamoto  shAguns,  that  the  wardens  (kwanryi)  were  to  the 
Ashikaga  shAguns.  Therefore,  for  possession  of  this  office  of 
kwanryA  vehement  conflicts  were  waged,  and  at  one  time  five 
rival  shAguns  were  used  as  figure-heads  by  contending  factions. 
Yoshimitsu  had  apportioned  an  ample  allowance  for  the  support 
of  the  Imperial  court,  but  in  the  continuous  warfare  following 
his  death  the  estates  charged  with  the  duty  of  paying  this 
allowance  ceased  to  return  any  revenue;  the  court  nobles  bad 
to  seek  shelter  and  sustenance  with  one  or  other  of  the  feudal 
chiefs  in  the  provinces,  and  the  court  itself  was  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  indigence  that  when  the  emperor  Go-Tsuchi  died  (ijoo), 
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his  oorpce  hy  for  forty  days  awaitiii(  bntUI,  ns-foadi  fadag 
aviilable  for  piupoMi  of  sepulture. 

Alone  among  the  vicissitudes  of  these  troubioos  times  the 
strength  and  influence  of  Buddhism  grew  steadily.  The  great 
mousteties  were  military  strongholds  as  well  as  places  of  worship. 
When  the  emperor  Kwammu  chose  Kioto  for  his  capital,  he 
established  on  the  hill  of  Hiyei-san,  which  lay  north-east  of  the 
dty,  a  magnificent  temple  to  ward  o&  the  evil  influences  supposed 
to  emanate  from  that  quarter.  Twenty  years  later,  KSbfi,  the 
most  famous  of  all  Japanese  Buddhist  saints,  founded  on  Koya- 
san  in  Yamato  a  monastery  not  less  important  than  that  of 
Hiyci-xan.  These  and  many  -other  temples  had  large  tax-free 
.  estates,  and  for  the  protection  of  their  property  they  found  it 
expedient  to  train  and  arm  the  cenobites  as  soldiers.  From  that 
to  taking  active  part  in  the  political  struggles  of  the  time  was  but 
a  short  step,  especially  as  the  great  temples  often  became  refuges 
of  sovereigns  and  princes  who,  though  nominally  forsaking  the 
•Olid,  retained  all  their  interest,  and  even  oontinOed  to  take  an 
active  part,  in  its  vicissitudes.  It  is  recorded  of  the  emperor 
Shirakawa  (io73-rog6)  that  the  three  things  which  he  dedared 
hit  total  inability  to  control  were  the  waters  of  the  river  Kama, 
the  fall  of  the  dice,  ahd  the  monks  of  Buddha.  His  successors 
might  have  confessed  equal  inability.  KjySmori,  the  puissant 
chief  of  the  Taira  family,  had  fruitlessly  essayed  to  defy  the 
Buddhists;  Yoritomo,  in  the  hour  of  his  most  signal  triumph, 
tbought  it  wise  to  placate  them.  Where  these  representatives 
of  centralized  power  found  themselves  impotent,  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  the  comparatively  petty  chleftans  who  fought 
each  for  his  own  hand  in  the  ijth  and  i6th  centuries  were  in- 
capable of  accomplishing  anything.  In  fact,  the  task  of  central- 
izing the  administrative  power,  and  thus  restoring  peace  and 
order  to  the  distracted  empire,  seemed,  at  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century,  a  task  beyond  achievement  by  human  capacity. 

But  if  ever  events  create  the  men  to  deal  with  them,  such  was 
the  case  in  the  second  half  of  that  century.  Three  of.  the 
jy),^^  greatest  captains  and  statesmen  in  Japanese  history 
KUtrttu  appeared  upon  the  stage  simultaneously,  and  more- 
***  over  worked  in  union,  an  event  altogether  incon- 

**™*  sistent  with  the  nature  of  the  age.  They  were 
Oda  Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi  (the  laiUt)  and  Tokugawa  lyeyasu. 
Nobunaga  belonged  to  the  Taira  family  and  was  originally 
ruler  of  a  small  6ef  in  the  province  of  Owari.  lyeyasu,  a 
snb-feudatory  of  Nobunaga's  enemy,  the  powerful  daimyO'  of 
Mikawa  and  two  other  provinces,  was  a  sdon  of  the  Minamoto 
and  therefore  eligible  for  the  ahSgunate.  Hideyoshi  was  a 
peasant's  son,  equally  lacking  in  patrons  and  in  personal  attrac- 
tions. No  chance  seemed  more  remote  than  that  such  men, 
above  all  Hideyoshi,  could  possibly  rise  to  supreme  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  outcome  of  the  commotion  with  which  the 
country  had  seethed  for  more  than  four  centuries  was  to  give 
special  effect  to  the  principle  of  natural  selection.  The  fittest 
lione  surviving,  the  qualities  that  made  for  fitness  came  to  take 
precedence  of  rank  or  station,  and  those  qualities  were  prowess 
in  the  battle-field  and  wisdom  in  the  statesman's  closet.  "  Any 
plebeian  that  would  prove  himself  a  first-class  fighting  man  was 
willingly  received  into  the  armed  comitalus  which  every  feudal 
potentate  was  eager  to  attach  to  himself  and  his  flag."  It  was 
thus  that  Hideyoshi  was  originally  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of 
Nobunaga's  retainers. 

Nobunaga,  succeeding  tohls  small  fief  in  Owari  in  1549,  added 
to  it  ia  whole  provinces  within  >5  years  of  continuous  endeavour. 
Being  finally  invited  by  the  emperor  to  undertake  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country,  and  appealed  to  by  Yoshiaki,  the  last  of  the 
Ashiksga  chiefs,  to  secure  for  him  the  shfigunate,  he  matched  into 
KiMoattheheadot  a  powerful  army  (1568),  and,  having  accom- 
plished the  latter  purpose,  was  preparing  to  complete  the  former 
when  he  fdl  under  the  sword  of  a  traitor.  Throughout  his 
brilliant  career  he  bad  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Hideyoshi, 
who  would  have  attained  immortal  fame  on  any  stage  in  any  era. 
Hideyoshi  entered  Nobunaga's  service  as  a  groom  and  ended 
by  admiidsteting  the  whole  empire.     When  he  sccompsnied 
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Nobunaga  to  Kioto  in  obediaice  to  the  invitation  of  the  mikado, 
Okimarhi,  order  and  tranquillity  were  quickly  restored  in  the 
caiMt^  and  its  vicinity.  But  to  extend  this  blessing  to  the  whole 
country,  four  powerful  daimySs  as  well  as  the  militant  monks  had 
still  to  be  dealt  with.  The  monks  had  from  the  outset  sheltered 
and  succoured  Nobunaga's  enemies,  and  one  great  prelate, 
KenryO,  hierarch  of  the  Monto  sect,  whose  headquarters  weie 
at  Osaka,  was  believed  to  aspire  to  the  throne  itself.  In  1571 
Nobunaga  attacked  and  gave  to  the  flames  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Hiyei-san,  established  nearly  eight  centuries  pre- 
viously; and  in  1580  he  would  have  similarly  served  the  splendid 
temple  Hongwan-ji  in  Osaka,  had  not  the  mikado  sou^t  and 
obtained  grace  for  it.  The  task  then  remained  of  subduing  four 
powerful  daimyOs,  three  in  the  south  and  one  in  the  north-cast, 
who  continued  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  warlike  ambitions 
without  paying  the  least  attention  to  either  sovereign  or  shSguo. 
The  task  was  commenced  by  sending  an  army  under  Hidej^shi 
against  MOri  of  CbOshO,  whose  fief  lay  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Sbimonoseki  strait.  This  proved  to  be  the  last  enterprise 
planned  by  Nobunaga.  On  a  morning  in  June  isSs  one  of  the 
corps  intended  to  reinforce  Hideyoshi's  army  marched  out  of 
Kameyama  under  the  command  of  Akechi  Mitsuhide,  who  either 
harboured  a  personal  gtgdge  against  Nobunaga  or  was  swayed 
by  blind  ambition.  Mitsuhide  suddenly  changed  the  route  of 
his  troops,  led  them  to  Kioto,  and  attacked  the  temple  HonnO-ji 
where  Nobunaga  was  sojourning  all  unsuspicious  of  treachery. 
Rescue  and  resistance  being  alike  hopeleas,  the  great  soldier 
committed  suicide.  Thirteen  days  later,  Hideyoshi,  having 
concluded  peace  with  MOti  of  ChOshO,  fell  upon  Mitsuhide's 
forces  and  shattered  them,  Mitsuhide  himself  being  killed  by  a 
peasant  as  he  fled  from  the  field. 

Nobunaga's  removal  at  once  made  Hideyoshi  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  empire,  the  only  man  with  any  daim  to 
dispute  that  title  being  Tdcugawa  lyeyasu.  These  „u„,-,u_ 
two  had  hitherto  worked  in  concert.  But  the  ques-  '"*»'••'* 
tion  of  the  succession  to  Nobunaga's  estates  threw  the  country 
once  more  into  tumult.  He  left  two  grown-up  sons  and  a  baby 
grandson,  whose  father,  Nobunaga's  fiist-bom,  had  perished 
in  the  holocaust  at  HonnO-jl.  Hideyoshi,  not  unmindful,  it  may 
be  assumed,  of  the  priviteges  of  a  guardian,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  infant,  and  wrested  from  Nobunaga's  three  other  great 
captains  a  reluctant  endorsement  of  his  choice.  Nobutaka,  third 
son  of  Nobunaga,  at  once  drew  the  sword,  which  he  presently  had 
to  turn  against  his  own  person;  two  years  later  (1584),  his  elder 
brother,  Nobuo,  took  the  field  under  the  aegis  of  Tokugawa 
lyeyasu.  Hideyoshi  and  lyeyasu,  now  pitted  against  each  other 
for  the  first  time,  were  found  to  be  of  equal  prowess,  and  being 
too  wise  to  prolong  a  useless  war,  they  reverted  to  their  old 
alliance,  subsequently  confirming  it  by  a  family  union,  the  son 
of  lyeyasu  being  adopted  by  Hideyoshi  and  the  latter's  daughter 
being  given  in  marriage  to  lyeyasu.  Hideyoshi  had  now  been 
invested  by  the  mikado  with  the  post  of  regent,  and  his  position 
in  the  capital  was  omnipotent.  He  organized  in  Ki&to  a  mag- 
nificent pageant,  in  whi(^  the  principal  figures  were  himself, 
lyeyasU)  Nobuo  and  twenty-seven  daimyOs.  The  emperor  was 
present.  Hideyoshi  sat  on  the  right  of  the  throne,  and  all  the 
nobles  did  obeisance  to  the  sovereign.  Prior  to  this  event 
Hideyoshi  had  conducted  against  the  still  defiant  daimyOs  of 
KiOshiO,  especially  Shimazu  of  Satsuma,  the  greatest  army  ever 
massed  by  any  Japanese  general,  and  had  reduced  the  island 
of  the  nine  provinces,  not  by  weight  of  armament  only,  but  also 
by  a  signal  exercise  of  the  wise  clemency  which  dlMlnguished 
him  from  all  the  statesmen  of  his  era. 

The  whole  of  Japan  was  now  under  Hideyoshi's  sway  except 
the  fiefs  in  the  extreme  north  and  those  in  the  region  known  as 
the  RwantO',  namely,  the  eight  provinces  forming  the  eastern 
elbow  of  the  main  island.  Seven  of  these  provinces  were  virtu- 
ally under  the  sway  of  HSjB  Ujimasa,  fourth  representative  of  a 
family  established  in  1476  by  a  brilliant  adventurer  of  Ise,  not 
related  in  any  way  to  the  great  but  then  extinct  house  of  Kama- 
kura  HOjOs.  The  daimyOs  In  the  north  were  comparatively 
powerless  to  resist  Hideyoshi,  but  to  reach  them  the  KwantS  had 
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to  be  leduced,  md  aot  oidr  wh  its  chief,  Ujimu>,  a  fotmidaUe 
toe,  but  ako  the  topographical  features  of  the  district  represented 
fortifications  of  immense  strength.  Alter  various  unsuccessful 
overtures,  having  for  their  purpose  to  induce  Ujimasa  to  visit 
the  capiuil  and  pay  homsge  to  the  emperor,  Hideyoslu  marched 
from  KiSto  in  the  spring  of  1390  at  the  head  of  170,000  men,  his 
colleagues  Nobuo  and  lyeyasu  having  under  their  orders.  80,000 
more.  The  campaign  ended  as  did  all  Hideyoshi's  enterprises, 
exc^t  that  he  treated  his  vanquished  enemies  with  unusual 
severity.  During  the  three  months  spent  investing  Odawara, 
the  northern  daimyfis  surrendered,  and  thus  the  autumn  of 
1590  saw  Hideyoshi  master  of  Japan  from  end  to  end,  and  sa«r 
Tokugawa  lyeyasu  established  at  Yedo  as  recognized  ruler  of 
the  eight  provinces  of  the  KwantS.  These  two  facts  should  be 
bracketed  together,  because  Japan's  emergence  from  the  deep 
gloom  of  long-continued  dvil  strife  wss  due  not  more  to  the 
briUiant  qualities  of  Hideyoshi  and  lyeyasu  individually  than  to 
the  fortunate  synchronism  of  their  careers,  ao  that  the  one  was 
able  to  carry  the  other's  work  to  completion  and  permanence. 
■  The  last  ei(^t  years  of  Hideyoshi's  life — he  died  in  1598 — were 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  attempt  to  invade  China  through 
Korea,  and  for  his  attitude  towards  Christianity  (see  i  WL: 

FOXEIGN    INTE«COO«Sb).  . 

Tke  Tokutawa  £ra.— When  Hideyoshi  died  he  left  a  sort, 
Hideyori,  then  only  six  years  of  age,  and  the  problem  of  this 
child's  future  had  naturally  caused  supreme  solicitude  to  the 
peasant  statesfnaiL  He  finally  entrusted  the  care  of  the  boy 
and  the  management  of  state  affairs  to  five  regents,  five  ministers, 
and  three  intermediary  councillors.  But  be  placed  chief  reliance 
upon  lyeyasu,  whom  he  appointed  president  of  the  board  of 
regents.  Among  the  latter  was  one,  Ishida  Mitsunari,  who  to 
insatiable  ambition  added  an  extraordinary  faculty  for  intrigue 
and  great  personal  magnetism.  These  qualities  he  utilized  with 
such  success  that  the  dissensions  among  the  daimyOs,  which  had 
been  temporarily  composed  by  Hideyoshi,  broke  out  again,  and 
the  year  1600  saw  Japan  divided  into  two  camps,  one  composed 
of  Tokugawa  lyeyasu  and  his  allies,  the  other  of  Idiida  Mitsunari 
and  liis  partisans. 

The  situation  of  lyeyasu  was  eminently  perilous.  From  his 
position  in  the  east  of  the  country,  he  found  himself  menaced 
^,1,,,,^  by  two  powerful  enemies  on  the  north  and  on  the 
south,  respectively,  the  former  batdy  contained  by 
a  greatly  weaker  force  of  his  friends,  and  the  Utter  moving  up 
in  seemingly  overwhelming  strength  from  Kifito.  He  decided 
to  hurl  himself  upon  the  tButhern  army  without  awaiiing  the 
result  of  the  confiict  in  the  north.  The  encounter  took  place 
at  Sekigahara  in  the  provinos  of  Mino  on  the  list  of  October 
1600.  The  army  of  lyeyasu  bad  to  move  to  the  attack  in  such  a 
maimer  that  its  left  flank  and  its  left  rear  were  threatened  by 
divisions  of  the  enemy  posted  on  commanding  eminences.  Bui 
with  the  leaders  of  these  divisions  lyeyasu  had  come  to  an  under- 
standing by  which  they  could  be  trusted  to  abide  ao  long  as 
victory  did  not  declare  against  him.  Such  incidents  were 
naturally  common  in  an  era  when  every  man  fought  for  his 
own  hand.  The  southerners  suffered  a  crushing  defeat.  The 
survivors  fled  pell-mell  to  Osaka,  where  in  a  colossal  fortress, 
built  by  Hideyoshi,  his  son,  Hideyori,  and  the  latter's  mother, 
Yodo,  were  sheltered  behind  ramparts  held  80,000  men. 
Hideyori's  cause  had  been  openly  put  forward  by  Ishida  Mit- 
sunari and  his  partisans,  but  lyeyasu  made  no  immediate 
attempt  to  visit  the  sin  upon  the  head  of  his  deceased  benefac- 
tor's child.  On  the  contrary,  he  sent  word  to  the  lady  Yodo  and 
her  little  boy  that  he  absolved  them  of  all  complicity.  The 
battle  of  Sck^ahara  is  oommonly  spoken  of  as  having  terminated 
the  civil  war  which  had  devastated  Japan,  with  brief  intervals, 
from  the  latter  half  of  the  nth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the 
17th.  That  is  incorrect  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Sekigahara  was 
followed  by  other  fighting,  especially  by  the  terrible  conflict  at 
Osaka  in  1615  when  Yodo  and  her  son  perished.  But  Seki- 
gabaia's  importance  cannot  be  over-rated.  For  had  lyeyasu  been 
finally  crushed  there,  the  wave  of  internecine  strife  must  have 
lotted  again  over  tb«  empir*  uotil  providence  provided  another 


Hideyoshi  and  asother  lyeyam  to  stem  It.  Sekigahara,  tfaeie- 
fore,  may  be  truly  described  as  a  turning-point  in  Japan's 
career  and  as  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  As  for 
the  fact  that  the  Tokugawa  leader  did  not  at  once  proceed  to 
extremities  in  the  case  of  the  boy  Hideyori,  though  the  events 
of  the  Sekigahara  campaign  had  made  it  quite  plain  that  such  ■ 
course  would  idtimately  be  inevitable,  we  have  to  rememlxr 
that  only  two  years  had  elapsed  since  Hideyoshi  was  laid  in  his 
grave.  His  memory  was  still  green  and  the  glory  of  his  achieve- 
menu  still  envek>ped  his  family.  lyeyasv  foresaw  that  to  carry 
the  tragedy  to  its  bitter  end  at  ooct  must  have  forced  into  Hide- 
yori's camp  many  puissant  daimyos  whose  sense  of  allegiance 
would  grow  less  cogent  with  the  Upie  of  time.  When  he  did  lay 
siege  to  the  Osaka  castle  in  1615,  the  power  of  the  Tokugawa  was 
wellnigh  shattered  against  its  ramparts;  had  not  the  onwl  been 
aided  by  treachery,  the  stronghold  would  probably  have  proved 
impregnable. 

But  signal  as  were  the  triumpla  of  the  Tokugawa  chieftain  in 
the  field,  what  distinguishes  him  from  all  his  predecessors  is  the 
ability  he  displayed  in  consolidating  bis  conquests.  The  im- 
mense estates  that  fell  into  his  hands  he  parcelled  out  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  important  strategical  positions  were  held  by 
daimyOs  whose  fidelity  could  be  confidently  trusted,  and  every 
feudatory  of  doubtful  loyalty  fouixl  his  fief  within  touch  of  a 
Tokugawa  partisan.  This  arrangement,  supplemented  by  a 
system  which  required  all  the  great  daimyOs  to  have  mansions  in 
the  shOgun's  capital  Yedo,  to  keep  their  families  there  always 
and  to  reside  there  themselves  in  alternate  years,  proved  so 
potent  a  check  to  disaffection  that  from  i6is,  when  the  casile  of 
Osaka  fell,  until  i86«,  when  the  Cb&shit  rOnin  attacked  KiSlo, 
Japan  remained  entirely  free  from  civil  war. 

It  is  possible  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  ethical  and  adminis- 
trative principles  by  which  lyeyasu  and  the  early  Tokugawa 
chiefs  were  guided  in  elaborating  the  system  which  gave  10 
Japan  an  unprecedented  era  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Evidence 
is  furnished  not  only  by  the  system  itself  but  also  by  the  con- 
tents of  a  document  generally  called  the  TalametU  tf  Jytyasu, 
though  probably  it  was  not  fuUy  compiled  until  the  time  of  his 
grandson,  lyemitsu  (i6>j-i6so).  The  great  Tokugawa  chief, 
though  he  munificently  patronised  Buddhism  and  though  he 
carried  constantly  in  his  bosom  a  miniature  Buddhist  image  to 
which  he  ascribed  all  his  success  in  the  field  and  his  safety  in 
battle,  took  his  ethical  code  from  Confucius.  He  held  that  the 
basis  of  all  legislation  and  administration  should  be  the  five 
relations  of  sovereign  and  subject,  parent  and  child,  husband 
and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  friend  and  friend.  The  family 
was,  in  his  eyes,  the  essential  foundation  of  society,  to  be  main- 
tained at  all  sacrifices.  Beyond  these  broad  outlines  of  moral 
duty  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  instruct  the  people.  There- 
fore out  of  the  hundred  chapters  forming  the  Ttslamait  only 
22  contain  what  can  be  called  legal  enactments,  while  js  relate 
to  administration  and  politics;  16  set  forth  moral  maxims  and 
reflections,  and  the  remainder  record  illustrative  episodes  in  the 
career  of  the  author.  "  No  distinct  line  is  drawn  between  bw 
and  morals,  between  the  duty  of  a  citizen  and  the  virtues  of  a 
member  of  a  family.  Substantive  law  is  entirely  wanting,  just 
as  it  was  wanting  in  the  so-called  constitution  ofPrince  Shdtoku. 
Custom,  as  sanctioned  by  public  observance,  must  be  complied 
with  in  the  civil  affairs  of  life.  What  required  minute  exposition 
was  criminal  law,  the  relations  of  social  classes,  etiquette,  rank, 
precedence,  administration  and  government. 

Society  under  feudalism  had  been  moulded  into  three  sharply 
defined  groups,  namely,  first,  the  Throne  and  the  court  nobles 
(kute);  secondly,  the  military  class  (buic  or  umurai);  5,,^  4k> 
and  thirdly,  the  common  people  (.knmin).  These  lines  Umafmalm 
of  cleavage  were  emphasized  as  much  as  possible  <*•  ^**j^ 
by  the  Tokugawa  rulcra  The  divine  origin  of  the***' 
mikado  was  held  to  separate  him  from  contact  with  mundaoa 
affairs,  and  be  was  therefore  strictly  secluded  in  the  palace  at 
Kioto,  his  main  function  being  to  mediate  between  his  heavenly 
ancestors  and  his  subjects,  entrusting  to  the  shOgun  and  the 
samurai  the  duty  of  transacting  all  worldly  business  on  behalf 
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of  the  state.  In  obedience  to  this  principle  the  mikado  became 
a  kind  of  sacrosanct  abstraction.  No  one  except  his  consorts 
and  bis  diief  ministers  ever  saw  his  face.  In  the  rare  cases 
when  he  gave  audience  to  a  privileged  subject,  he  sat  behind  a 
curtain,  and  when  he  went  abroad,  he  rode  in  a  closely  shut  car 
drawn  by  oxen.  A  revenue  of  ten  thousand  kcku  of  lice — the 
equivalent  of  about  as  many  guineas— was  apportioned  for  his 
support,  and  the  right  was  reserved  to  him  of  conferring  empty 
titles  upon  the  living  and  rank  upon  the  dead.  His  majesty  had 
one  wife,  the  empress  (kdgi)^  necessarily  taken  from  one  of  the 
6ve  chosen  famihes  (go-sekke)  of  the  Fujiwara,  but  he  might  also 
kave  twelve  consorts,  and  if  direct  issue  failed,  the  succession 
passed  to  one  of  the  two  princely  families  of  Arisugawa  and 
Fushimi,  adoption,  however,  being  possible  in  the  last  resort. 
The  kage  constituted  the  court  nobility,  consisting  of  155  families 
all  of  whom  traced  their  lineage  to  ancient  mikados;  they  ranked 
fir  above  the  feudal  chiefs,  not  excepting  even  the  shSgun; 
filled  by  right  of  heredity  nearly  all  the  offices  at  the  court,  the 
emoluments  attached  being,  howeVer,  a  mere  pittance;  were 
entirely  without  the  great  estates  which  had  belonged  to  them 
in  ante-feudal  times,  and  lived  lives  of  proud  poverty,  occupying 
themselvEs  with  the  study  of  literature  and  the  practice  of  music 
and  art.  After  the  kuge  and  at  a  long  distance  below  them  in 
theoretical  zank  came  the  military  families,  who,  as  a  class, 
were  called  bitke  or  samurai.  They  had  hereditary  revenues, 
and  they  filled  the  administrative  posts,  these,  too,  being  often 
hereditary.  The  third,  and  by  far  the  most  numeroas,  section 
of  the  nation  were  the  commoneis  (hcimin).  They  had  no 
social  status;  were  not  allowed  to  carry  swords,  and  possessed 
no  income  except  what  they  could  cam  with  their  hands. 
About  55  in  every  looo  units  Of  the  nation  were  samurai,  the 
latter's  wives  and  children  being  included  in  this  estimate. 

Under  the  HsjS  and  the  Ashikaga  shSguns  the  holdera  of 
the  great  estates  changed  frequently  according  to  the  vidssi- 
1^^  tndes  of  those  troublesome  times,  but  under  the 
"""'^^  Tokugawa  no  change  took  place,  and  there  thta 
grew  up  a  landed  nobility  of.  the  most  permanent  character. 
Every  one  of  these  estates  was  a  feudal  kingdom,  krge  or  small, 
with  its  own  usages  and  its  own  laws,  based  on  the  general 
principles  above  indicated  and  liable  to  be  judged  according  to 
those  principles  by  the  shSgun's  government  (bakn-fu)  inYedo. 
A  daimyO  or  feudal  chief  drew  from  the  peasants  on  bis  estate 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  retainers.  For  this 
purpose  the  produce  of  his  estate  was  assessed  by  the  shSgun's 
officials  in  keku  (one  iai<i»  180-39  litres,  worth  about  £1),  and 
about  one-half  of  the  assessed  amount  went  to  the  feudatory, 
the  other  half  to  the  tillers  ot  the  soil.  The  richest  daimyfi  was 
Uayeda  of  Kaga,  whose  fief  was  assessed  at  a  little  over  a  miUion 
k»ku,  his  revenue  thus  being  about  half  a  miUion  sterling.  Just 
as  an  empress  had  to  be  taken  from  one  of  five  families  designated 
to  that  distinction  for  all  time,  so  a  successor  to  the  shOgunate, 
failing  direct  heir,  had  to  be  selected  from  three  families 
Uankt),  namely,  those  of  the  daimyfis  of  Owari,  Kii  and  Mito, 
whose  first  representatives  were  three  sons  of  lyeyasu.  Out 
of  the  total  body  of  255  daimyfis  existing  in  the  year  1861, 
141  were  speaMy  distinguished  as/udai,  or  hereditary  vassals 
of  the  T<ritngawa  house,  and  to  18  of  these  was  strictly 
Ihnited  the  perpetual  privilege  of  filling  all  the  high  offices 
fa)  the  Yedo  administration,  while  to  4  of  them  was  reserved 
the  special  honour  of  supplying  a  regent  (gihlairll)  during  the 
minority  of  the  sbAgun.  Moreover,  a  /udai  daimyO  was  of 
necessity  appointed  to  the  command  of  the.  fortress  of 
NijS  IB  Kioto  as  well  as  of  the  great  castles  of  Osaka  and 
Fnshini,  which  lyeyasu  designated  the  keys  of  the  country. 
No  intermarriage  might  take  place  between  members  of  the 
court  nobility  and  the  feudal  houses  without  the  consent  of 
Yedo;  no  daimyS  might  apply  direct  to  the  emperor  for  an 
official  title,  or  might  put  foot  within  the  imperial  district  of 
KiMo  without  the  shSgun's  permit,  and  at  all  entrances  to  the 
legion  known  as  the  RwantS  there  were  established  guard- 
houses, where  every  one,  of  whatever  rank,  must  submit  to  be 
Mamined,  in  older  to  prevent  the  wives  and  children  of  the 


dalmySs  from  secretly  leaving  Vedo  for  their  own  provinces. 
In  their  journeys  to  and  from  Yedo  every  second  year  the  feudal 
chiefs  had  to  travel  by  one  of  two  great  highways,  the  Tekaid6 
or  the  NakasendS,  and  as  they  moved  with  great  retinues, 
these  roads  were  provided  with  a  number  of  inns  and  tea-houses 
equipped  in  a  sumptuous  manner,  and  having  an  abundance  of 
female  servants.  A  puissant  daimy6's  procession  often  num- 
bered as  many  as  1000  retainers,  and  nothing  illustrates  more 
forcibly  the  wide  interval  that  separated  the  soldier  and  the 
plebeian  than  the  fact  that  at  the  appearance  of  the  heralds  who 
preceded  these  progresses  all  commoners  who  happened  to  be 
abroad  had  to  kneel  on  the  ground  with  bowed  and  uncovered 
beads;  all  wayside  houses  had  to  dose  the  shuttcis  of  windows 
giving  on  the  road,  and  none  might  venture  to  look  down  froma 
height  on  the  passing  magnate.  Any  violation  of  these  rules  of 
etiquette  exposed  the  vidator  to  instant  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  daimyfi's  retinue.  Moreover,  the  samurai  and  the  heimin 
lived  strictly  apart.  A  feudal  chief  had  a  castle  which  generally 
occupied  a  commanding  position.  It  was  surrounded  by  from 
one  to  three  broad  moats,  the  innermost  crowned  with  a  high 
wall  of  huge  cut  stones,  its  trace  arranged  so  as  to  give  flank 
defence,  which  was  further  provided  by  pagoda-like  towers 
placed  at  the  salient  angles.  Inside  this  whll  stood  the  houses 
of  the  high  ofiicials  on  the  outskirts  of  a  park  surrounding  the 
residence  of  the  daimyO  himself,  and  from  the  scarps  of  the  moats 
or  in  the  intervals  between  them  rose  houses  for  the  military 
retainers,  barrack-like  structures,  provided,  whenever  possible, 
with  small  but  artistically  arranged  and  carefully  tended  gardens. 
All  this  domain  of  the  military  was  called  yatkiki  in  distinctioo 
to  the  macki  (streets)  where  the  despised  commoners  had  their 
habitat. 

The  general  body  of  the  samurai  received  stipends  and  lived 
frugally.  Their  pay  was  not  reckoned  in  money:  it  took  the 
form  of  so  many  rations  of  rice  delivered  from  s-„-—i 
their  chief's  granaries:  A  few  had  landed  estates, 
usually  bestowed  in  recognition  of  conspicuous  merit.  They 
were  probably  the  finest  type  of  hereditary  soldiers  the  world 
ever  produced.  Money  and  all  devices  for  earning  it  they  pro- 
foundly despised.  The  right  of  wearing  a  sword  was  to  them 
the  highest  conceivable  privilege.  They  counted  themselves 
the  guardians  of  their  fiefs'  honour  and  of  their  country's  welfare. 
At  any  monlent  they  were  prepared  cheerfully  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  on  the  altar  of  loyalty.  Their  word,  once  given,  must  never 
be  violated.  The  slightest  insult  to  their  honour  might  not  be 
condoned.  Stoicism  was  a  quality  which  they  esteemed  next 
to  courage:  all  outward  display  of  emotion  must  be  suppressed. 
The  sword  might  never  be  drawn  for  a  petty  cause,  but,  if  once 
drawn,  must  never  be  returned  to  its  scabbard  until  it  had  done 
its  duty.  Martial  exercises  occupied  much  of  their  attention, 
but  book  learning  also  they  esteemed  highly.  They  were  pro- 
foundly courteous  towards  each  other,  profoundly  contemptuous 
towards  the  commoner,  whatever  his  wealth.  Fihal  piety  tanked 
next  to  loyalty  in  their  code  of  ethics.  Thus  the  Confucian 
maxim,  endorsed  explicitly  in  the  Testament  of  lyeyasu,  that  a 
man  must  not  live  under  the  same  sky  with  his  father's  mur- 
derer or  his  brother's  slayer,  received  most  literal  obedience, 
and  many  instaiKes  occurred  of  vendettas  pursued  in  the  face  of 
apparently  insuperable  difficulties  and  consummated  after  year* 
of  effort.  By  the  standard  of  modem  morality  the  Japanese 
samurai  would  be  counted  crueL  Holding  that  death  was  the 
natural  sequel  of  defeat  and  the  only  certain  way  of  avoiding 
disgrace,  he  did  not  seek  quarter  himself  or  think  of  extending  it 
to  an  enemy.  Yet  in  his  treatment  of  the  latter  he  loved  to  dis- 
play courtesy  until  the  supreme  moment  when  all  considerations 
of  mercy  were  laid  aside.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  prac- 
tice of  employing  torture  judicially  tended  to  educate  a  mood 
of  callousness  towards  suffering,  or  that  the  many  idle  hours  of  a 
military  man's  life  in  time  of  peace  encouraged  a  measure  of 
dissipation.  But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  valid  ground  for 
concluding  (hat  either  of  these  defects  was  conspicuous  in 
the  character  of  the  Japanese  samurai.  Faithlessness  towards 
women  was  the  greatest  fault  that  can  be  laid  to  his  door.    The 
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tamuni  iady  clu'med  no  privilege  of  timidity  on  tccount  of  ber 
sex.  She  knew  how  to  die  in  the  cause  of  honour  just  as  readily 
as  her  husband,  her  father  or  her  brother  died,  and  conjugal 
fidelity  did  not  rank  as  a  virtue  in  her  eyes,  being  regarded  as  a 
simple  duty.  But  her  husband  held  marital  faith  in  small 
esteem  and  ranked  his  wife  far  below  his  sword.  It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  when  we  speak  of  a  samurai's  suicide,  there  is 
no  question  of  poison,  the  bullet,  drowning  or  any  comparatively 
p^''"l»»«  manner  of  esit  from  the  world.  The  invariable  method 
was  to  cut  open  the  abdomen  (kara-kiri  or  seffuku)  and  after- 
wards, if  strength  remained,  the  sword  was  turned  against  the 
throat.  To  such  endurance  had  the  samurai  trained  himself 
that  he  went  through  this  cruel  oideal  without  flinching  jn  the 
smallest  degree. 

The  heimin  or  commoners  were  divided  into  three  classes — 
husbandmen,  artisans  and  tradeis.  The  farmer,  as  the  nation 
lived  by  his  labour,  was  counted  the  most  respect- 
able among  the  bread-winners,  and  a  cultivator 
of  his  own  estate  might  even  cany  one  sword  but  never  twOj 
that  privilege  being  strictly  reserved  to  a  samutaL  The  artisan, 
too,  received  much  consideration,  as  is  easily  understood  when 
we  remember  that  included  in  his  ranks  were  artists,  sword- 
smiths,  armourers.  Sculptors  of  sacre3  images  or  sword-furniture, 
ceramists  and  lacquerers.  Many  artisans  were  in  the  permanent 
service  of  feudal  chiefs  from  whom  they  received  fixed  salaries. 
Tradesmen,  however,  were  regarded  with  disdain  and  stood 
lowest  of  all  in  the  social  organization.  Too  much  despised  to 
be  even  included  in  that  organization  were  the  eta  (defiled 
folks)  and  the  Aiiiin  (outcasts).  The  exact  origin  of  these  latter 
pariahs  is  uncertain,  but  the  ancestors  of  the  eta  would  seem  to 
have  been  prisoners  of  war  or  the  enslaved  families  of  criminals. 
To  such  people  were  assigned  the  defiling  duties  of  tending  tombs, 
disposing  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  slaughtering  snimaln  or 
tanning  hides.  The  hinin  were  mendicants.  On  them  devolved 
the  task  of  removing  and  burying  the  corpses  of  executed  crimi- 
nals. Living  in  segregated  hamlets,  forbidden  to  marry  with 
heimin,  still  less  with  samurai,  not  allowed  to  eat,  drink  or 
associate  with  persons  above  their  own  class,  the  eta  remained 
under  the  ban  of  ostracism  from  generation  to  generation, 
though  many  of  them  contrived  to  amass  much  wealth.  They 
were  governed  by  their  own  headmen,  and  they  had  three 
chiefs,  one  residing  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Yedo,  Osaka  and 
Kioto.  All  these  members  of  the  submerged  classes  were 
relieved  from  proscription  and  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the 
commoners  under  the  enlightened  system  of  Meiji.  The  nth 
of  October  i8;i  saw  their  enfranchisement,  and  at  that  date 
the  census  showed  287,111  eta  and  695,689  hinin. 

Naturally,  as  the  unbroken  peace  of  the  Tokugawa  regime 
became  habitual,  the  mood  of  the  nation  underwent  a  change. 
OadlMMtfThe  samurai,  no  longer  required  to  lead  the  frugal 
PmBuiikt  life  of  camp  or  barracks,  began  to  live  beyond  their 
sopiamim.  incomes.  "  They  found  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
pecuniary  engagements  of  everyday  existence,  so  that  money 
acquired  new  importance  in  their  eyes,  and  they  gradually 
forfeited  the  respect  which  their  traditional  disinterestedness 
had  won  for  them  in  the  past."  At  the  same  time  the 
abuses  of  feudalism  were  thrown  into  increased  salience.  A 
large  body  of  hereditary  soldiers  become  an  anomaly  when 
fighting  has  passed  even  out  of  memory.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  agricultural  and  conunerdal  classes  acquired  new 
importance.  The  enormous  sums  disbursed  every  year  in 
Ynlo,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  establishments 
which  the  feudal  chiefs  vied  with  each  other  in  keepmg  there, 
enriched  the  merchants  and  traders  so  greatly  that  their 
scale  of  living  underwent  radical  change.  Buddhism  was  a 
potent  influence,  but  its  ethical  restraints  were  weakened  by 
the  conduct  of  its  priests,  who  themselves  often  yielded  to  the 
temptation  o{  the  time.  The  aristocracy  adhered  to  its  refined 
pastime*— performances  of  the  So;  tea  reunions;  poem 
compoeing;  polo;  football;  equestrian  archery;  fencing  and 
gambling— but  the  commoner,  being  ezduded  from  aU  this 
realm  and,  at  the  same  time,  emerging  rapidly  from  his  oU 


position  of  penury  and  degradation,  began  to  develop  luuiioas 
proclivities  and  to  demand  corresponding  amusements.  Tbus 
the  theatre  came  into  existence;  the  dancing  girl  and  the 
jester  found  lucrative  employment;  a  popular  school  of  ut 
was  founded  and  quickly  carried  to  perfection;  the  labour 
assumed  unprecedented  dimensions;  rich  and  costly  costumes 
acquired  wide  vOgue  in  despite  of  sumptuary  laws  enacted 
from  time  to  time;  wrestling  became  an  important  institution, 
and  plutocracy  asserted  itself  in  the  face  of  caste  distinctioDs. 

Simultaneously  with  the  change  of  social  conditiogs  ihu 
taking  place,  history  repeated  itself  at  the  shSgun's  court.  TU 
substance  of  administrative  power  passed  into  the  hands  ot  • 
minister,  its  shadow  alone  remaining  to  the  shOgun  Duriai 
only  two  generations  were  the  successors  of  lyeyasu  able  to  lesiit 
this  traditional  tendency.  The  representative  of  the  third— 
lyetsuna  (i66r-i&8o)— succumbed  to  the  machinations  oi  u 
ambitious  minister,  Sakai  Takakiyo,  and  it  may  be  said  that  ftom 
that  time  the  nominal  repository  of  administrative  authority  in 
Yedo  was  generally  a  species  of  magnificent  recluse,  secluded 
from  contact  with  the  outer  world  and  seeing  and  hearing  onl; 
through  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  ladies  of  his  household,  la 
this  respect  the  descendants  of  the  great  Tokugawa  statesmu 
found  themselves  reduced  to  a  position  precisely  analogous  to 
that  of  the  emperor  in  KiSto.  Sovereign  and  ahSgun  mat 
alike  mere  abstractions  so  far  as  the  practical  work  of 
government  was  concerned.  With  the  great  mass  of  the  fcudil 
chiefs  things  fared  similarly.  These  men  who,  in  the  days  of 
Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi  and  lyeyasu,  bad  directed  the  polidcs  of 
their  fiefs  and  led  their  armies  in  the  field,  were  gradually  trsat* 
formed,  during  the  long  peace  of  the  Tokugawa  era,  into  vebp- 
tuous  fainlants  or,  at  best,  thoughtless  dilettanti,  willis(  to 
abandon  the  direction  of  their  affairs  to  seneschals  and  miyou, 
who,  while  on  the  whole  their  administration  was  able  snd 
loyal,  found  their  account  in  contriving  and  perpetuating  tlie 
effacement  of  their  chiefs.  Thus,  in  effect,  the  government 
of  the  country,  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  shOgun  and  tbe 
feudatories,  fell  into  those  of  their  vassals.  There  were  ezoe;>- 
tions,  of  course,  but  so  rare  as  to  be  merely  acddentaL 

Another  important  factor  has  to  be  noted.     It  has  bets 
shown  above  that  lyeyasu  bestowed  upon  his  three  sons  tbe  rick 
fiefs  of  Owari,  Kii  (KishQ)  and  Mito,  and  that  these  three 
families  exclusively  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  furnishing  an  heir 
to  the  shAgtm  should  the  latter  be  without  direct  issue.    Uito 
ought  therefore  to  have  been  a  most  unlikely  pUce  for  the 
conception  and  propagation  of  principles  subversive  of  the 
shOgun's  administrative  autocracy.    Nevertheless,  in  the  days 
of  the  second  of  the  Mito  chiefs  at  the  close  of  the  17th  centniy, 
there  arose  in  that  province  a  school  of  thinkers  who,  revoliioi 
against  the  ascendancy  of  Chinese  literature  and  of  Buddhisi. 
devoted  themselves  to  compiliog  a  history  such  as  should  recall 
the  attention  of  the  nation  to  its  own  annals  and  revive  iu 
allegiance  to  Shinto.    It  would  seem  that  in  patroniring  the 
compilation  of  this  great  work  the  Mito  chief  was  swayed  by 
the  spirit  of  pure  patriotism  and  studentship,  and  that  he 
discerned  nothing  of  the  goal.to  which  the  new  researches  must 
lead  the  litteraii  of  his  fief.    "  He  snd  they,  for  the  sake  of 
history  and  without  any  thought  of  politics,  undertook  a  retro- 
spect of  their  country's  annals,  and  their  frank  analysis  furnished 
conclusive  proof  that  the  emperor  was  the  prime  source  of 
administrative  authority  and   that  its  independent  ezBOK 
by  a  shOgun  must  be  regarded  as  a  usurpatiorL    Tliey  did  sot 
attempt  to  give  practical  effect  to  their  discoveries;  the  era  ns 
essentially  academical.    But  this  galaxy  of  scholars  projecid 
into  the  future  a  light  which  burned  with  growing  force  in  each 
succeeding  generation  and  ultimately  burst  into  a  flame  which 
consumed  feudalism  and  the  ahOgunate,"  fused  the  nation  iaio 
one,  and  restored  the  govertung  authority  to  the  emperor 
Of  course  the  Mito  men  were  not  alone  in  this  matter:  muy 
students  subsequently  trod  in  their  footsteps  and  many  othea 
sought  to  stem  the  tendency;  but  the  net  result  was  fatal  to 
faith  in  the  dual  system  of  government.   Possibly  had  rxxhisl 
occurred  to  furnish  signal  proof  of  the  system's  practical  defecti, 
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it  might  have  long  survived  this  theoietieal  disapproval. 
But  the  crisi*  cauwd  by  tbe  advent  of  (oreign  ships  and  by  the 
<a»ce(ul  renewal  of  foreign  intercourse  in  the  19th  century 
sfforded  convindng  evidence  of  the  sbSgunate's  incapacity  to 
protect  the  state's  supposed  interests  and  to  enforce  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  isolation  which  the  nation  had  learned  to  con- 
sider essential  to  the  empire's  integrity. 

Another  important  factor  made  for  the  fall  of  the  shdgunate. 
That  factor  was  the  traditional  disaffection  of  the  two  great 
WMihem  fiefs,  Satsuraa  and  ChfishO.  When  lyeyasu  parcelled 
out  the  empirCj  he  deemed  it  the  wisest  policy  to  leave  these 
chieftain*  in  full  possession  of 'their  large  estates.  But  this 
neasure,  construed  as  an  evidence  of  weakness  rather  than 
a  token  of  liberality,  neither  won  the  allegiance  of  tbe  big 
(cmiatories  nor  cooled,  their  ambition.  Thus  no  sooner  did 
the  nation  divide  into  two  camps  over  the  question  of  renewed 
foreign  intercourse  than  men  of  the  above  clans,  in  concert 
«iih  representatives  of  certain  of  the  old  court  nobles,  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  movement  animated  by  two  loudly 
proclaimed  purposes:  restoration  of  the  administration  to  the 
emperor,  and  expulsion  of  aliens.  This  latter  aspiration  under- 
went a  radical  change  when  the  bombardment  of  the  Satsuma 
capital,  Kagoshima,  and  tlie  destruction  of  the  ChSshQ  forts 
tnd  ships  at  Shimonoseki  proved  conclusively  to  the  Satsuma 
and  ChOshQ  dans  that  Japan  in  her  unequipped  and  backward 
condition  .could  not  hope  to  stand  for  a  moment  against  the 
Occident  in  arms.  But  the  unwelcome  discovery  was  accdm- 
paaied  by  a  conviction  that  only  a  thoroughly  united  nation 
might  aspire  to  preserve  its  independence,  and  thus  the  abolition 
of  the  dual  form  of  government  became  more  than  ever  an 
article  of  public  faith.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  the  suc- 
cessive incidents  which  conspired  to  undermine  the  shOgun's 
authority,  and  to  destroy  the  prestige  of  the  Yedo  administration. 
Both  had  been  reduced  to  vanishing  quantities  by  the  year  1866 
when  Keiki  succeeded  to  the  shOgunate. 

Keiki,  known  historically  as  Yoshinobu,  the  last  of  tbe 
shoguns,  was  a  man  of  matured  intellect  and  high  capacities. 
He  had  been  put  forward  by  tbe  anti-foreign  Conservatives 
Tor  the  succession  to  the  shOgunate  In  1857  when  the  complica- 
tions of  foreign  intercourse  were  in  their  first  stage  of  acutencss. 
But,  Uke  many  other  intelligent  Japanese,  he  had  learned, 
in  the  interval  between  1857  and  1866,  that  to  keep  her  doors 
dosed  was  an  impossible  task  for  Japan,  and  very  quickly 
alter  taking  the  reins  of  office  he  recognized  that  national 
union  could  never  be  achie>'ed  while  power  was  divided  between 
Kioto  and  Yedo.    At  this  juncture  there  was  addressed  to 
him  by  Y0d6,  chief  of  the  great  Tosa  fief,  a  memorial  setting 
forth  tbe  hopelessness  of  tbe  position  in  which  the  Yedo  court 
now  found  itself,  and  urging  that,  in  the  interests  of  good 
government  and  in  order  that  the  nation's  united  strength 
might  be  available  to  meet  tbe  exigencies  of  its  new  career, 
(he  administration  should  be  restored  to  the  emperor.    I(eiki 
received  this  memorial  in  Kifito.     He  immediately  summoned 
a  council  of  all  the  feudatories  and  high  officials  then  in  tbe 
Imperial  city,  announced  to  them  his  intention  to  lay  down  bis 
ollice,  and,    the  next  day,  presented  his  resignation  to  the 
sovereign.     This  happened   on    tbe    14th   of   October    1867. 
It  must  be  ranked  among  tbe  signal  events  of  the  world's 
history,    for    it  signified  the  voluntary  surrender  of  kingly 
authority  wielded  uninterruptedly  for  nearly  three  centuries. 
That    the   shogun's  resignation  was  tendered  in  good  faith 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  had  it  been  accepted  in  the  same 
spirit,  the  great  danger  it  involved  might  have  been  consum- 
mated without  bloodshed  or  disorder.    But  the  clansmen  of 
Satsuma  and  CbOshQ  were  distrustful.    One  of  the  shSgun's 
first  acts  after  assuming  office  had  been  to  obtain  from  the  throne 
an  edict  for  imposing  penalties  on  ChSshfl,  and  there  was  a 
precedent  for  suspecting  that  the  renunciation  of  power  by 
the  sh^gun  might  merely  prelude  Its  resumption  on  a  firmer 
basis.     Therefore  stepf  were  taken  to  induce  the  emperor, 
then  a  youth  of  fifteen,  to  issue  a  secret  rescript  to  Satsuma 
and  ChOsha,  denouncing  the  shOgnn  as  the  natim's  enemy  and 


enjoiniiig  his  destruction.  At  tbe  same  time  all  offidati  con- 
nected With  the  Tokugawa  or  suspected  of  sympathy  with 
them  were  expelled  from  office  in  Ki£ta,  and  the  shugun's 
troops  were  deprived  of  the  custody  of  the  palace  gales  by 
methods  which  verged  upon  the  use  of  armed  force.  In  the 
face  of  such  provocation  Keiki's  earnest  eSorts  to  restrain 
the  indignation  of  his  vassals  and  adherents  failed.  They 
marcbcd  against  Kioto  and  were  defeated,  whereupon  Keiki  left 
his  castle  at  Osaka  and  retired  to  Yedo,  where  he  subsequently 
made  unconditional  surrender  to  the  Imperial  army.  Tliere  is 
little  more  to  be  set  down  on  this  page  of  the  history.  Tbe 
Yedo  court  consented  to  lay  aside  its  dignities  and  be  stripped 
of  its  administrative  authority,  but  all  the  Tokugawa  vassals 
and  adherents  did  not  prove  equally  placable.  There  was  resist- 
ance in  the  northern  provinces,  where  the  Aizu  feudatory 
refused  to  abandon  the  Tokugawa  cause;  there  was  an  attempt 
to  set  up  a  rival  candidate  for  tbe  throne  in  the  person  of  an 
Imperial  prince  who  presided  over  the  Uycno  Monastery  in 
Yedo;  and  there  was  a  wild  essay  on  the  part  of  tbe  admiral 
of  the  shSgun's  fleet  to  establish  a  rcpubUc  in  tbe  island  of 
Yeao.  But  these  were  mere  ripples  on  the  surface  of  tbe  broad 
stream  which  set  towards  the  peaceful  overthrow  of  the  dual 
system  of  government  and  ultimately  towards  the  fall  ol 
feudalism  itself.  That  this  system,  tbe  outcome  of  five  centuries 
of  nearly  continuous  warfare,  was  swept  away  in  almost  as  many 
weeks  with  little  loss  of  life  or  destruction  of  property  consti- 
tutcsj  perhaps,  tbe  most  striking  incident,  certainly  tbe  most 
momentous,  in  the  history  of  the  Japanese  nation. 

The  Ifdji  Era. — ^It  must  be  remembered  that  when  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  J^ianese  nation  in  connexion  with  these 
radical  changes,  only  the  nobles  and  the  samurai  are  indicated 
— in  other  worcb,  a  section  of  the  population  representing  about 
one-sixteenth  of  the  wbole.  The  bulk  of  the  people — the 
agricultural,  the  industrial  and  the  mercantile  classes — remained 
outside  tbe  sphere  of  politics,  not  sharing  tbe  anti-foreign  preju- 
dice, or  taking  any  serious  interest  in  the  great  questions  df  Uie 
time.  Foreigners  often  noted  with  surprise  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  fierce  antipathy  displayed  towards  them  by  certain 
samurai  on  the  one  band,  and  the  genial,  hospitable  reception 
given  to  them  by  the  common  people  on  tbe  other.  History 
teaches  that  the  latter  was  the  natural  disposition  of  the  Japanese, 
the  former  a  mood  educated  by  special  experiences.  Further, 
even  the  comparatively  narrow  statement  that  the  restoration 
of  the  administrative  power  to  the  emperor  was  tbe  work  of  the 
nobles  and  the  samurai  must  be  taken  with  limitations.  A 
majority  of  the  nobles  entertained  no  idea  of  any  necessity  for 
change.  They  were  either'  held  fast  in  the  vice  of  Tokugawa 
authority,  or  paralyzed  by  the  sensuous  seductions  of  the  lives 
provided  for  them  by  the  machinations  of  their  retainers,  who 
transferred  the  administrative  authority  of  the  fiefs  to  their 
own  hands,  leaving  its  shadow  only  to  their  lords.  It  was  among 
the  retainers  that  longings  for  a  new  order  of  things  were  gene- 
rated. Some  of  these  men  were  sincere  disciples  of  progress — a 
small  band  of  students  and  deep  thinkers  who,  looking  through 
the  narrow  Dutch  window  at  Deshima,  had  caught  a  glimmering 
perception  of  the  realities  that  lay  beyond  the  horizon  of  their 
country's  prejudices.  But  the  Influenceof  such  Liberals  wascom- 
paratively  insignificant.  Though  they  showed  remarkable  moral 
courage  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  the  age  did  not  furnish  any 
strong  object  lesson  to  enforce  their  propaganda  of  progress. 
The  factors  chiefly  making  for  change  were,  first,  the  ambition 
of  the  southern  clans  to  oust  the  Tokugawa,  and,  secondly,  tbe 
samurai's  loyal  instinct,  reinforced  by  the  teachings  of  his 
country's  history,  by  tbe  revival  of  the  Shinto  cult,  by  tbe 
promptings  of  national  enterprise,  and  by  the  object-lessons  of 
foreign  intercourse. 

But  though  essentially  Imperialistic  In  its  prime  purpose,' 
the  revolution  which  involved  the  fall  of  the  shfigunate,  and 
ultimately  of  feudalism,  may  be  called  democratic  with  Cbandar 
regard  to  the  personnel  of  those  who  planned  "'"'jLJJl^i^ 
directed  it.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  with-  *"•*"•■■ 
out  either  official  rank  or  soda]  sunding.   ThatisapointeaientitI 
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to  a  dear  understanding  of  the  isnw.  Fifty-five  individuals  may 
be  said  to  have  planned  and  carried  out  tlie  overthrow  of  the 
Yedo  administration,  and  only  five  of  them  were  territorial 
nobles.  Eight,  belonging  to  the  court  nobility,  laboured  under 
the  traditional  disadvantages  of  their  class,  poverty  and  political 
insignificance;  and  the  remaining  forty-two,  the  hearts  and  hands 
of  the  movement,  may  be  described  as  ambitious  youths,  who 
sought  to  make  a  career  for  themselves  in  the  fiist  place,  and 
for  their  country  in  the  second.  The  average  age  of  the  whole 
did  not  exceed  thirty.  There  was  another  element  for  wliich 
any  student  of  Japanese  history  might  have  been  prepared;  the 
Satsuma  samurai  aimed  originally  not  merely  at  overtbiowing 
the  Tokugawa  but  also  at  obtaining  the  shSgunate  for  their  own 
chief.  Possibly  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  all  the  leaders 
of  the  great  southern  clan  harboured  that  idea.  But  some  of 
tbem  certainly  did,  and  not  until  they  had  consented  to  abandon 
the  project  did  their  union  with  CbSsha,  the  other  great  southern 
clan,  become  possible — a  tmion  without  which  the  revolution 
could  scarcely  have  been  accomplished.  This  ambition  of  the 
Satsuma  clansmen  deserves  special  mentbn,  because  (t  bore 
remarkable  fruit;  it  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
constitutional  government  in  Japan.  For,  in  consequence  of 
the  distrust  engendered  by  such  aspirations,  the  authors  of  the 
Restoration  agreed  that  when  the  emperor  assumed  the  reins  of 
power,  he  should  solemnly  pledge  himself  to  convene  a  deliber- 
ative assembly,  to  appoint  to  administrative  posts  men  of 
intellect  and  erudition  wherever  they  might  be  found,  and  to 
decide  all  measures  in  accordance  with  public  opinion.  This 
promise,  referred  to  frequently  in  later  times  as  the  Imperial 
oath  at  the  Restoration,  came  to  be  accounted  the  basis  of  rcprc- 
senutive  institutions,  though  in  reality  it  was  intended  solely 
as  a  guarantee  against  the  political  ascendancy  of  any  one  clan. 
At  the  outset  the  necessity  of  abolishing  feudalism  did  not 
present  itself  clearly  to  the  leaden  of  the  revolution.  Their 
'  sole  idea  was  the  unification  of  the  nation.    But 

Jmltnlltt  ^''°''  ^'y '  came  to  consider  closely  the  practical 
side  of  the  problem,  they  understood  how  far  it 
would  lead  them.  Evidently  that  one  homogeneous  system 
of  law  should  replace  the  more  or  less  heterogeneous  systems 
operative  in  the  various  fiefs  was  essential,  and  such  a 
substitution  meant  that  the  feudatories  must  be  deprived 
of  their  local  autonomy  and,  incidentally,  of  their  control  of 
local  finances.  That  was  a  stupendous  change.  Hitherto  each 
feudal  chief  had  collected  the  revenues  of  his  fief  and  had  em- 
ployed them  at  will,  subject  to  the  sole  condition  of  maintaining 
a  body  of  troops  proportionate  to  his  income.  He  had  been,  and 
was  still,  an  autocrat  within  the  limits  of  his  territory. '  On  the 
other  hand,  the  active  authors  of  the  revolution  were  a  small 
band  of  men  mainly  without  prestige  or  territorial  influence.  It 
was  impossible  that  they  ^ould  dictate  any  measure  sensibly 
impairing  the  local  and  fiscal  autonomy  of  the  feudatories.  No 
power  capable  of  enforcing  such  a  measure  existed  at  the  time. 
All  the  great  political  dianges  in  Japan  had  formeriy  been 
preceded  by  wars  culminating  in  the  accession  of  some  strong 
clan  to  supreme  authority,  whereas  in  this  case  there  had  been  a 
displacement  without  a  substitution— the  Tokugawa  had  been 
overthrown  and  no  new  administrators  had  been  set  up  in  their 
stead.  It  was,  moreover,  certain  that  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
any  one  dan  to  constitute  itself  executor  of  the  sovereign's 
mandates  would  have  stirred  the  other  clans  to  vehement  resist- 
ance. In  short,  the  leader*  of  the  revolution  found  themselves 
pledged  to  a  new  theory  of  government  without  any  machinery 
for  carrying  it  into  effect,  or  any  means  of  abolishing  the  old 
practice.  An  ingenious  exit  from  this  curious  dilemma  was 
devised  by  the  young  rcformen.  They  induced  the  feudal  chiefs 
of  Satsuma,  Chdsha,  Tosa  and  Hizen,  the  four  most  powerful 
dan*  in  the  south,  publidy  to  surrender  their  fiefs  to  the 
emperor,  praying  his  majesty  to  reorganize  them  and  to  bring 
them  all  imder  the  same  system  of  law.  In  the  case  of  Shimaxu, 
chief  of  Satsuma,  and  YfidO,  chief  of  Tosa,  thisact  must  stand  to 
their  credit  a*  a  noble  sacrifice.  To  them  the  exercise  of  power 
had  been  •  reality  and  the  effort  of  suncnrtmng  it  must  have 


been  correspondingly  coMly.  But  the  chiefs  of  Chtahfl  and  Hlzen 
obeyed  the  suggestions  of  their  principal  vassals  with  little,  if 
any,  sense  of  the  probable  cost  of  obedience.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  all  the  other  feudatories,  with  exceptions  so  rare  as  to 
emphasize  the  rule.  They  had  long  been  accustomed  to  abandon 
the  management  of  their  a£airs  to  their  leading  clansmen,  and 
they  allowed  themselves  to  follow  the  same  guidance  at  this 
crisis.  Out  of  more  than  >so  feudatories,  only  17  hesitated  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  four  southern  fiefs. 

An  explanation  of  this  remarkable  incident  has  been  sought  by 
supposing  that  the  samurai  of  the  various  claos,  when  they 
advised  a  course  so  inconsistent  with  fidelity  tojioiin* 
the  interests  of  their  feudal  chiefs,  were  influenced  otttt 
by  motives  of  personal'  ambition,  imagining  that  '•*"••"■■ 
they  themselves  might  find  great  opportvOiities  imder  the  new 
regime.  Some  hope  of  that  kind  may  fairly  be  assumed,  and  was 
certainly  realized,  in  the  case  of  the  leading  samurai  of  the  four 
southern  clans  which  beaded  the  movement.  But  it  is  plain 
that  no  such  expectations  can  have  been  generally  entertained. 
The  simplest  explanation  seems  to  be  the  true  one:  a  certain 
course,  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  four  southern  clans,  was 
conceived  to  be  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  Restoration,  and 
not  to  adopt  It  would  have  been  to  shrink  publidy  from  a  sacrifice 
dicuted  by  the  prindple  of  loyalty  to  the  Throne— a  principle 
which  had  acquired  supreme  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of 
that  era.  There  might  have  been  some  uncertainty  about  the 
initial  step;  but  so  soon  as  that  was  taken  by  the  southern  clans 
their  example  acqtiired  compelling  force.  History  shows  that 
in  political  crises  the  Japanese  samurai  is  generally  ready  to  pay 
deference  to  certain  canons  of  almost  romantic  morality.  There 
was  a  fever  of  loyalty  and  of  patriotism  in  the  air  of  the  year 
1 869.  Any  one  hesitating,  for  obviously  selfish  reasons,  to  adopt 
a  precedent  such  as  that  offered  by  the  procedure  of  the  great 
southern  clans,  would  have  seemed  to  forfeit  the  right  of  calling 
himself  a  samuraL  But  although  the  leaders  of  this  remarkable 
movement  now  understood  that  they  must  contrive  the  total 
abolition  of  feudalism  and  build  up  a  new  administrative  edifice 
on  foundations  of  constitutional  monarchy,  they  appreciated 
the  necessity  of  advancing  slowly  towards  a  goal  which  still  lay 
beyond  the  range  of  their  followers'  vision.  Thus  the  first  stcpa 
taken  after  the  surrender  of  the  fiefs  were  to  appoint  the  feuda- 
tories to  the  position  of  governors  in  the  districts  over  which  they 
had  previously  ruled;  to  confirm  the  samurai  in  the  possession 
of  their  incomes  and  official  {xsitioos;  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  court  nobles  and  territorial  nobles,  and  to 
organize  in  KiOto  a  cabinet  consisting  of  the  leaders  of  the 
restoration.  Each  new  governor  received  one-tenth  of  the 
income  of  the  fief  by  way  of  emoluments;  the  pay  d  the  offidalt 
and  the  samurai,  as  well  as  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
district,  was  defrayed  from  the  same  source,  and  the  residue,  if 
any,  was  to  pass  into  the  treasury  of  the  central  government. 

The  defects  of  this  system  from  a  monarchical  point  of  view 
soon  became  evident.  It  did  not  give  the  power  of  dther 
the  purse  or  the  sword  to  the  sovereign.  The  ottbca  ■# 
revenues  of  the  administrative  districts  continued  utmfmt 
to  be  collected  and  disbursed  by  the  former  ^f**"*"- 
feudatories,  who  also  retained  the  control  of  the  troops,  the 
right  of  appointing  and  dismissing  officials,  and  almost  com- 
plete local  autonomy.  A  further  radical  step  had  to  be 
taken,  and  the  leaders  of  reform,  seeing  nothing  better  than 
to  continue  the  method  of  procedure  which  had  thus  far  proved 
so  successful,  contrived,  first,  that  several  of  the  administrative 
districts  should  send  in  petitions  offering  to  surrender  their  local 
autonomy  and  be  brought  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  central 
government;  secondly,  that  a  number  of  samurai  should  apply 
for  permission  to  lay  aside  their  swords.  While  the  nation  was 
digesting  the  principles  embodied  in  these  petitions,  the  govern- 
ment made  preparations  for  further  measures  of  lieform.  The 
ex-chief  of  Satsuma,  who  showed  some  umbrage  because  the 
services  of  his  dan  in  promoting  the  restoration  had  not  been 
more  fully  recognized,  was  induced  to  take  high  ministerial  office, 
aswerealsotheex-chicfsof  ChCshauidTow.    Each  of  the  four 
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gmt  dans  had  now  Uae«  i«praen(«tivcs  in  the  ministry. 
These  clans  were  further  penuaded  to  send  to  TSkyS — whither 
the  emperor  had  moved  his  court — contingents  of  troops  to 
form  llK  nudeiii  of  a  national  army.  Importance  attaches  to 
these  details  because  the  prindpk  of  dan  representation, 
illustrated  in  the  organization  of  the  cabinet  of  1871,  continued 
to  be  approximately  observed  for  many  years  in  forming 
ministries,  and  ultioiately  became  a  target  for  the  attacks  of 
parly  politicians. 

On  the  S9th  ol  August  1871  an  Imperial  deate  announced 
the  abolition  of  the  system  of  local  autonomy,  and  the  removal 
AttfOoa  a/of  the  territorial  nobles  from  the  posts  of  governor. 
Ka4kti  The  taxes  of  the  former  fiefs  were  to  be  paid  thence- 
*"*""■  forth  into  the  central  tieasury';  all  officials  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Imperial  government,  and  the  feudatories, 
retaining  permanently  an  income  of  one-tenth  of  their  original 
revenues,  were  to  make  TSkyO  their  place  of  residence.  As  for 
the  samurai,  they  remained  for  the  moment  in  possession  of 
their  hereditary  pensions.  Radical  as  these  changes  seem,  the 
disturbance  caused  by  them  was  not  great,  since  they  left  the 
incomes  of  the  military  class  untouched.  Some  of  the  incomes 
were  for  life  only,  but  the  majority  were  hereditary,  and  all  had 
been  granted  in  consideration  of  their  holders  devoting  them- 
selves  to  military  service.  Four  hundred  thousand  men  approxi- 
mately were  in  receipt  of  such  emoluments,  and  the  total  amount 
annually  taken  from  the  taxpayers  for  this  puipose  was  about 
£2,000,000.  Plainly  the  nation  would  have  to  be  relieved  of 
this  burden  sooner  or  later.  The  samurai  were  essentially  an 
element  of  the  feudal  system,  and  that  they  should  survive  the 
latter's  faH  would  have  been  incongruous.  On  the  other  hand, 
suddenly  and  wholly  to  deprive  these  men  and  their  families— a 
total  of  some  two  million  persons— of  the  means  of  subsistence  on 
which  they  had  hitherto  relied  with  absolute  confidence,  and  in 
return  for  which  they  and  their  forefathers  had  rendered  faithful 
service,  would  have  been  an  act  of  inhumanity.  It  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  this  problem  caused  extreme  perplexity  to  the 
administrators  of  the  new  Japan.  They  left  it  unsolved  for  the 
moment,  trusting  that  time  and  the  loyalty  of  the  samurai  them- 
selves would  suggest  some  solution.  As  for  the  feudal  chiefs, 
who  had  now  been  deprived  of  all  ofTicial  ttatusand  reduced  to  the 
position  of  private  gentlemen,  without  even  a  patent  of  nobility 
to  distinguish  them  from  ordinary  individuals,  they  did  not  find 
anything  specially  irksome  or  regrettable  in  their  altered 
position.  No  scrutiny  had  been  made  into  the  contents  of  their 
treasuries.  They  were  allowed  to  retain  unquestioned  possession 
of  all  the  accumulated  funds  of  their  former  fiefs,  and  they  also 
became  public  creditors  for  annual  allowances  equal  to  one-tenth 
of  their  feudal  revenues.  They  had  never  previously  been  so 
pleasantly  drcumstanccd.  It  is  true  that  they  were  entirely 
stripped  of  all  administrative  and  military  authority;  but  since 
their  possession  of  such  authority  had  been  in  most  cases  merely 
nominal,  they  only  felt  the  change  as  a  relief  from  responsibility. 
By  degrees  public  opinion  began  to  dedarc  itself  with  regard 
to  the  samurai.  If  they  were  to  be  absorbed  into  the  bulk  of 
TnMimtQi  the  people  and  to  lose  their  fixed  revenues,  some 
•"*•  capital  must  be  placed  at  their  disposal  to  begin 
*"■""■*  the  world  again.  The  samurai  themselves  showed  a 
noble  faculty  of  resignation.  They  had  been  a  privileged  class, 
but  they  had  purchased  their  privileges  with  their  blood  and 
by  serving  as  patterns  of  all  the  qualities  most  prized  among 
Japanese  national  characteristics.  The  record  of  their  acts  and 
the  recognition  of  the  people  entitled  them  to  look  for  munificent 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  government  which  they  had  been 
the  means  of  setting  up.  Yet  none  of  these  considerations 
blinded  them  to  the  painful  fact  that  the  time  bad  passed  them 
by;  that  no  place  existed  for  them  in  the  new  polity.  Many  of 
them  voIunUrily  stepped  down  into  the  company  of  the  peasant 
or  the  tradesman,  and  many  others  signified  their  willingness  to 
j6in  the  ranks  of  common  bread-winners  if  some  aid  was  given 
to  equip  them  for  such  a  career.  After  two  years'  consideration 
the  government  took  action.  A  decree  announced,  in  1873, 
that  the  treasury  was  prepare^  to  commute  the  pensions  of  the 
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saBmal  at  the  rate  e(  abi  y«an*  porehaae  for  hereditary  pensions 
and  four  years  for  life  pensions— one-half  of  the  commutation  to 
be  paid-in  cash,  and  one-half  m  bonds  bearing  hitcrest  at.  the 
rate  of  8%.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  perpetual  penskin  of  £10 
would  b«  exchanged  for  a  payment  of  £30  in  cash,  together 
with  securities  giving  ap  income  of  £1,  8s.;  and  that  a  £ro  life 
pensioner  received  £20  in  cash  and  securities  yidding  £1,  12s. 
annually.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  samurai  should  have 
accepted  such  an  arrangement.  Something,  perhaps,  must  be 
ascribed  to  their  want  of  business  knowledge,  but  the  general 
explanation  is  that  they  made  a  large  sacrifice  in  the  interests 
of  their  country.  Nothing  in  all  their  career  as  soldiers  became 
them  better  than  their  manner  of  abandoning  it.  They  were 
told  that  they  might  lay  aside  their  swords,  and  many  of  them 
did  so,  though  from  time  immemorial  they  had  cherished  the 
sword  as  the  mark  of  a  gentleman,  the  most  precious  possession 
of  a  warrior,  and  the  one  outward  evidence  that  distinguished 
men  of  their  order  from  common  toilers  after  gain.  They  saw 
themselves  deprived  of  their  military  employment,  were  invited 
to  surrender  more  than  one-half  of  the  income  it  brought,  and 
knew  that  they  were  unprepared  alike  by  education  and  by 
tradition  to  earn  bread  in  any  calling  save  that  of  arms.  Yet, 
at  the  invitation  of  a  government  which  they  had  helped  to 
establish,  many  of  them  bowed  their  heads  quietly  to  this  sharp 
reverse  of  fortune.  It  was  certainly  a  striking  instance  of  the 
fortitude  and  resignation  which  the  creed  of  the  samurai  required 
him  to  display  in  the  presence  of  adversity.  As  yet,  however, 
the  govemmenl's  measures  with  regard  to  the  samurai  were  not 
compulsory.  Men  laid  a^idc  their  swords  and  commuted  their 
pensions  at  their  own  option. 

Meanwhile  differences  of  opinion  began  to  occur  among  the 
leaders  of  progress  themselves.  Coalitions  formed  for  destruc- 
tive purposes  are  often  found  unable  .to  endure  the 
strain  of  constructive  efTorts. 

might  easily  have  been  foreseen  in  the  case  of  the 
Japanese  reformers.  Young  men  without  experience  of  public 
affairs,  or  special  education  to  fit  them  for  responsible  posts, 
found  the  duty  suddenly  imposed  on  them  not  only  of  devising 
administrative  and  fiscal  systems  universally  applicable  to  a 
nation  hitherto  divided  into  a  congeries  of  semi-independent  prin- 
dpalities,  but  also  of  shaping  the  cotmtry's  demeanour  towards 
novel  problems  of  foreign  intercourse  and  alien  dvillzation.  So 
long  as  the  heat  of  their  assault  upon  the  shSgunate  fused  them 
into  a  homogeneous  party  they  worked  together  successfully. 
9ut  when  they  had  to  build  a  brand-new  edifice  on  the  lUins  of 
a  still  vivid  past,  it  was  inevitable  that  their  opinions  should 
vary  as  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  to  be  employed.  In  this 
divergence  of  views  many  of  the  capital  inddents  of  Japan's 
modem  history  had  their  origin.  Of  the  fifty-five  men  whose 
united  efforts  had  compassed  the  fall  of  the  shSgunate,  five 
stood  conspicuous  above  their  colleagues.  They  were  Iwakura 
and  Sanj5,  court  nobles;  Saig5  and  Okubo,  samurai  of  Satsuma, 
and  Kido,  a  samurai  of  ChOshiL  In  the  second  rank  came  many 
men  of  great  gifts,  whose  youth  alone  disqualified  them  for 
prominence — It6,  the  constructive  statesman  of  the  Meiji  era, 
who  inspired  neariy  all  the  important  measures  of  the  time, 
though  he  did  not  openly  figure  as  their  originator;  loouye, 
who  never  lacked  a  resource  or  swerved  from  the  dictates  of 
loyalty;  Okuma,  a  politidan  of  subtle,  versatile  and  vigorous 
intellect;  Itagaki,  the  Rousseau  of  his  era;  and  a  score  of  others 
created  by  the  extraordinary  drcumstances  with  which  they  had 
to  deal.  But  the  five  first  mentioned  were  the  captains,  the  rest 
only  lieutenants.  Among  the  five,  four  were  sincere  reformers 
— not  free,  of  course,  from  selfish  motives,  but  truthfully  bent 
upon  promoting  the  interests  of  their  country  before  all  other 
aims.  The  fifth,  SaigS  Takamori,  was  a  man  in  whom  bound- 
less ambition  lay  concealed  under  qualities  of  the  noblest  and 
most  enduring  type.  His  absolute  freedom  from  every  trace 
of  sordidness  gave  currency  to  a  belief  that  his  aims  were  of  the 
simplest;  the  story  of  his  career  satisfied  the  highest  canons 
of  the  samurai;  his  massive  physique,  commanding  presence  and 
stumy  aspect  impressed  and  attracted  even  those  who  had  so 
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opportunity  of  admiring  his  life  of  wif-ncrilicing  effort  or  appte- 
dating  the  ttmarkable  military  talent  he  possessed.  In  the  first 
part  of  his  career,  the  elevation  of  his  clan  to  supreme  power 
seems  to  have  been  his  sole  motive,  but  subsequently  penonal 
ambition  appears  to  have  swayed  him.  To  the  consummation 
of  cither  object  the  preservation  of  the  military  class  was  essen- 
tial. By  the  swords  of  the  samurai  alone  could  a  new  itnptrium 
in  imptrio  be  carved  out.  On  the  other  hand,  SaigA's  colleagues 
in  the  ministry  saw  clearly  not  only  that  the  samurai  were  an 
unwarrantable  burden  on  the  nation,  but-  also  that  their  con- 
tinued existence  after  the  fall  of  feudalism  would  be  a  menace  to 
public  peace  as  well  as  an  anomaly.  Therefore  they  took  the 
steps  already  described,  and  followed  them  by  a  conscription  law, 
making  every  adult  male  liable  for  military  service  without 
icgard  to  his  social  standing.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  pain- 
fully unwelcome  this  conscription  law  proved  to  the  samurai. 
Many  of  them  were  not  unwilling  to  commute  their  pensions, 
since  their  creed  had  always  forbidden  them  to  care  for  money. 
Many  of  them  were  not  unwilling  to  abandon  the  habit  of 
carrying  swords,  since  the  adoption  of  foreign  costume  rendered 
such  a  custom  incongruous  and  inconvenient.  But  very  few  of 
them  could  readily  consent  to  step  down  from  their  cherished 
position  as  the  mih'tary  class,  and  relinquish  their  traditional 
title  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility  and  enjoy  the  whole  honour 
of  fighting  their  country's  battles;  They  had  supposed,  not 
unreasonably,  that  service  in  the  army  and  navy  would  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  them  and  their  sons,  whereas  now  the 
commonest  rustic,  meduinic  or  tradesman  would  be  equally 
eligible- 
While  the  pain  of  this  blow  was  still  fresh  there  occurred  a 
trouble  with  Korea.  The  h'ttle  state  had  behaved  with  insulting 
SrK  contumely,  and  when  Japan's  course  caine  to  be 
mmaatOK  debated  in  XoltySr,  a  disruption  resulted  in  the 
Rt/oratra.  janks  of  the  reformers.  SaigO  saw  in  a  foreign 
war  the  sole  remaining  chance  of  achieving  his  ambition  by 
lawful  means.  The  goveniment's  conscription  scheme,  yet  in 
its  infancy,  had  not  produced  even  the  skeleton  of  an  army.  If 
Korea  had  to  bo.  conquered,  the  samurai  must  be  employed; 
and  their  employment  would  mean,  if  not  their  rehabilitation,  at 
least  their  organization  into  a  force  which,  under  SaigS's  leader- 
ship, might  dictate  a  new  policy.  Other  members  of  the  cabinet 
believed  that  the  nation  would  be  disgraced  if  it  tamely  endured 
Korea's  insults.  Thus  several  influential  voices  swelled  the 
clamour  for  war.  But  a  peace  party  offered  strenuous  apposi- 
tion. Its  members  saw  the  collateral  issues  of  the  problem, 
and  declared  that  the  country  must  not  think  of  taking  up  arms 
during  a  period  of  radical  transition.  The  final  discussion  took 
place  in  the  emperor's  presence.  The  advocates  of  peace  under- 
stood the  national  significance  of  the  issue  and  perceived  that 
they  were  debating,  not  merely  whether  there  should  be  peace 
or  war,  but  whether  the  country  should  halt  or  advance  on  its 
newly  adopted  path  of  progress.  They  prevailed,  and  four 
mcmbcts  of  the  cabinet,  including  Saigfi,  resigned^ .  Tba  rupture 
was  destined  to  have  far-reaching  consequences.  One  ci  the 
seceders  immediately  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  .Anions  the 
devices  employed  by  him  to  win  adherents  was  aorMtempt  to 
fan  into  ilame  the  dying  embers  of  the  anti-foreign  sentiment. 
The  government  easily  crushed  the  insurrection.  .Another 
seceder  was  Itagalu  Taisuke.  The  third  and  most  prominent 
was  SaigS,  who  seems  to  have  concluded  from  that  moment  that 
he  must  abandon  his  aims  or  achieve  them  by  force.  He  retired 
to  bis  native  province  of  Satsuma,  and  ap|died  his  whole  re- 
sources, his  great  reputation  and  the  devoted  k>ya]ly  of  a  number 
of  able  foUowets  to  organizing  and  equipping  a  strong  body  of 
samurai.  Hatters  were  faciUtated  for  him  by  the  conservatism 
of  the  celebrated  Shimazu  SaburO,  former  chief  of  Satsuma,  who, 
though  not  opposed  to  foreign  intercourse,  had  been  revolted 
by  the  wholeule  iconoclasm  of  the  time,  and  by  the  indis- 
criminate rejection  of  Japanese  customs  in  favour  of  foreign. 
He  protested  vehemently  against  what  seemed  to  him  a  slavish 
abandonment  of  the  nation's  individuality,  and  finding  his 
lirotest  fruitless,  he  scl  himself  to  preserve  in  his  own  disUnt 


province,  irtiere  the  writ  of  the  Yedo  government  had  never 
run,  the  fashions,  institutions  and  customs  which  his  former 
colleagues  in  the  administration  were  ruthlessly  rejecting. 
Satsuma  thus  became  a  centre  of  conservative  influences, 
among  which  SaigS  and  his  constantly  augmenting  band  of 
samurai  found  a  congenial  environment.  During,  four  yean 
this  breach  between  the  central  government  and  tlie  southern 
clan  grew  constantly. 

In  the  meanwhile  (1876)  two  extreme  measures  were  adopted 
by  the  government:  a  veto  on  the  wearing  of  swords,  and  an 
edict  ordering  the  compulsory  commutation  Of  the  _^^ 
pensions  and  allowances  received  by  the  nobles  and  /uttou  »t 
the  samurai.  Three  years  previously  the  discarding  Swbi* 
of  swords  had  been  declared  optional,and  a  scheme  of  ^J^^J** 
voluntary  commutation  had  been  announced.  Many 
had  bowed  quietly  to  the  spirit  of  these  enactments.  But 
many  still  retained  their  swords  and  drew  their  pensions  as  of 
old,  obstructing,  in  the  farmer  respect,  the  government's  pro- 
jects for  the  reorganization  of  society,  and  imposing,in  the  latter, 
an  intolerable  burden  on  the  resources  of  the  treasury.  The 
government  thought  that  the  time  had  come,  and  that  its 
own  strength  sufficed,  to  substitute  compulsion  for  persuasion. 
The  financial  measure — which  was  contrived  so  as  to  affect  the 
smallest  pension-holders  least  injuriously — evoked  no  complaint. 
The  samurai  remained  faithful  to  the  creed  which  forbade  them- 
to  be  concerned  about  money.  But  the  veto  against  swoid- 
wearing  overtaxed  the  patience  of  the  extreme  Conservatives. 
It  seemed  to  them  that  all  the  most  honoured  traditions  of  their 
country  were  being  ruthlessly  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  alien 
innovations.  Armed  protests  ensued.  A  few  score  of  samurai, 
equipping  themselves  with  the  hauberks  and  weapons  of  old 
times,  fell  upon  the  garrison  of  a  castle,  killed  or  wounded  some 
300,  and  then,  retiring  to  an  adjacent  mountain,  died  by  thdr 
own  hands.  Their  example  found  imitators  in  two  other  places, 
and  finally  the  Satsuma  samurai  rose  in  arms  under  SaigS. 

This  was  an  insurrection  very  different  in  dimensions  and 
motives  from  the  outbreaks  that  had  preceded  it.  During  four 
years  the  preparations  of  the  Satsuma  men  had  been 


unremitting.  They  were  equipped  «-ith  rifles  and  <■•>■ 
cannon;  they  numbered  some  30,000;  they  were  all  of  "'^ 
the  military  class,  and  in  addition  to  high  truning  in  western 
tactics  and  in  the  use  of  modern  arms  of  precisian,  they  knew 
bow  to  wield  that  formidable  weapon,  the  Japanese  sword, 
of  which  their  opponents  were  for  the  most  part  ignorant 
Ostensibly  their  object  was  to  restore  the  samurai  to  their  old 
supremacy,  and  to  secure  for  them  all  the  posts  in  the  army,  the 
navy  and  the  administration.  But  although  they  doubtless 
entertained  that  intention,  it  was  put  forward  mainly  with  the 
hope  of  winning  the  co-operation  of  the  military  class  throughout 
the  empire.  "The  real  purpose  of  the  revolt  was  to  secure  the 
governing  power  for  Satsuma.  A  bitter  strog^e  ensued. 
Begiiuiing  on  the  19th  of  January  1877,  it  was  brought  to  a  close 
on  the  34th  of  September  by  the  death,  voluntary  or  in  battle, 
of  all  the  rebel  leaders.  During  that  period  the  number  of  men 
engaged  on  the  government's  side  had  been  66,000  and  the 
number  on  the  side  of  the  rebels  40,000,  out  of  which  total  the 
killed  and  wounded  aggregated  35,000,  or  33%  of  the  whole. 
Had  the  govermniint's  troops  been  finally  defeated,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  samurai's  exclusive  title  to  man  and  direct 
the  army  and  navy  would  have  been  re-established,  and  Japan 
would  have  found  herself  permanently  saddled  with  a  military 
class,  heavily  burdening  her  finances,  seriously  impeding  her 
progress  towards  constitutional  govenunent,  and  perpetuating 
all  the  abuses  incidental  to  a  policy  in  which  the  power  of  the 
sword  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  section  of  the  people. 
The  nation  scarcely  appreciated  the  great  issues  that  were  at 
stake.  It  found  more  interest  in  the  struggle  as  furnishing  a 
conclusive  test  of  the  effideocy  of  the  new  military  system  com- 
pared with  the  old.  The  army  sent  to  quell  the  insurrectioa 
consisted  of  recruits  drawn  indiscriminately  from  every  dass  of 
the  people.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  history,  it  was  an  army  of 
commoners,  deficient  in  the  fighting  instinct,  and  traditionally 
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demoralixed  for  all  putpoiei  of  K«sttnce  to  the  military  dass. 
The  Satsuma  insorgcDta,  on  the  contrary,  represented  the  flower 
oi  the  samurai,  long  trained  for  this  very  struggle,  and  led  by 
men  whom  the  nation  reganlcd  as  its  bravest  captains.  The 
result  dispelled  all  doubts  about  the  fighting  quality  of  the  people 
at  large. 

ConcurreBtly  with  these  events  the  government  diligently 
endeavoured  to  equip  the  country  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
^^         Occidental  civilization.    It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
tlSm*.    ^^  master-minds  of  the  era,  who  had  planned  and 
carried  out  the  Restoration,  continued  to  take  the  lead 
in  all  paths  of  progress.    Their  intellectual  superiority  entitled 
them  to  act  as  guides;  they  had  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities 
of  acquiring  enlightenment  by  visits  to  Europe  and  America, 
and  the  Japanese  people  had  not  yet  lost  the  habit  of  looking  to 
officialdom  for  every  initiative.    But  the  spectacle  thus  pre- 
sented to  foreign  onlookers  was  not  altogether  without  dis- 
quieting suggestions.    The  government's  reforms  seemed  to 
outstrip  the  nation's  readiness  for  them,  and  the  results  wore 
aa  air  of  some  artificiality  and  confusion.    Englishmen  were 
employed  to  superintend  the  building  of  railways,  the  erection 
of  telegraphs,  the  construction  of  lighthouses  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  navy.    To  Frenchmen  was  entrusted  the  work  of  re- 
casting the  laws  and  training  the  army  in  strategy  and  tactics. 
Educational  affairs,  the  organization  of  a  postal  service,  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  work  of  colonization  were 
supervised  by  Americans.    The  teaching  of  medical  science,  the 
compilation  of  a  commercial  code,  the  elaboration  of  a  system 
of  local  government,  and  ultimately  the  training  of  military 
officers  were  assigned  to  Germans.     For  instruction  in  sculpture 
and  painting  Italians  were  engaged.    Was  it  possible  tlut  so 
many  novelties  should  be  successfuUy  assimilated,  or  that  the 
nation  should  adapt  itself  to  systems  planned  by  a  motley  band 
of  aliens  who  knew  nothing  of  its  character  and  customs? 
These  questions  did  not  trouble  the  Japanese  nearly  so  much  as 
they  troubled  strangers.    The  truth  is  that  conservatism  was 
not  really  required  to  make  the  great  sacrifices  suggested  by 
appearances.    Among  all  the  innovations  of  the  era  the  only 
one  that  a  Japanese  could  not  lay  aside  at  will  was  the  new 
fashion  of  dressing  the  hair.    He  abandoned  the  qtiau  irrevo- 
cably.   But  for  the  rest  he  lived  a  dual  life.    During  houn  of 
duty  be  wore  a  fine  uniform,  shaped  and  decorated  in  foreign 
style.    But  so  soon  as  he  stepped  out  of  office  or  off  parade, 
he  reverted  to  his  own  comfortable  and  picturesque  costume. 
Handsome  houses  were  built  and  furnished  according  to  Western 
models.    But  each  had  an  annex  where  alcoves,  verandas, 
matted  floors  and  paper  sliding  doors  continued  to  do  traditionsl 
duty.    Beefsteaks,  beer,  "  grape-wine,"  knives  and  forks  came 
into  use  on  occasion.    But  rice-bowls  and  chopsticks  held  their 
everyday,  place  as  of  old.    In  a  word,  though  the  Japanese 
adopted  every  convenient  and  serviceable  attribute  of  foreign 
dvilixation,  such  as  railways,  steamships,  telegraphs,  post- 
offices,  banks  and  machinery  of  all  kinds;  though  they  accepted 
Occidental  sciences,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  Occidental  philo- 
sophies; though  they  recognized  the  superiority  of  European 
jurisprudence  and  set  themselves  to  bring  their  laws  into  accord 
with  it,  they  nevertheless  preserved  the  essentials  of  their  own 
mode  of  life  and  never  lost  their  individuality.    A  remarkable 
spirit  of  liberalism  and  a  fine  eclectic  instinct  were  needed  for 
the  part  they  acted,  but  they  did  no  radical  violence  to  their  own 
traditions,  creeds  and  conventions.    There  was  indeed  a  certain 
cleinent  of  incongruity  and  even  grotesqueness  in  the  nation's 
doings.    Old  people  cannot  fit  their  feet  to  new  roads  without 
some  clumsiness.    The  Japanese  had  grown  very  old  in  their 
special  paths,  and  their  novel  departure  was  occasionally  dis- 
fignied  by  solecisms.    The  refined  taste  that  guided  them  un- 
errin^y  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
Hve  it,  seemed  to  fail  them  signally  when  they  emerged  into  an 
alien  atmosphere.    They  have  given  thrir  proofs,  however.    It 
is  now  seen  that  the  apparently  excessive  rapdity  of  their  pro- 
gress did  not  overtax  their  capacities;  that  they  have  emerged 
^•fely  from  their  destructive  era  and  carried  their  constructive 


career  within  reach  of  certain  success,  and  that  while  they  have 
still  to  develop  some  of  the  traits  of  their  new  civilization,  there 
is  00  prospect  whatever  of  its  proving  ultimately  uosuited  to 
them. 

After  toe  Satsuma  rebellion,  nothing  disturbed  the  even  tenor 
of  Japan's  domestic  politics  except  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
some  of  her  people  to  force  the  growth  of  parlia-  8,^^,. 
mentary  government.  It  is  evident  that  the  united  _<■<  h 
effort  made  by  the  fiefs  to  overthrow  the  system  Hfn- 
of  dual  government  and  wrest  the  administrative  S^|!!f!^, 
power  from  the  shSgun  could  have  only  one  logical  ant 
outcome:  the  combined  exercise  of  the  recovered 
power  by  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  recovering  it.' 
That  was  the  meaning  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  emperor  at  the 
Restoration,  when  the  youthful  sovereign  was  made  to  say 
that  wise  counsels  should  be  widely  sought,  and  all  things 
determined  by  public  discussion.  But  the  fraiaers  of  the 
oath  had  the  samurai  alone  in  view.  Into  their  considera- 
tion the  common  people — farmers,  mechanics,  tradesmen 
— did  not  enter  at  all,  nor  had  the  common  people  tliem- 
sclves  any  idea  of  advancing  a  claim  to  be  considered.  A 
voice  in  the  administration  would  have  been  to  them  an  embar- 
rassing rather  than  a  pleasing  privilege.  Thus  the  first  delibera- 
tive assembly  was  composed  of  nobles  and  samurai  only.  A 
mere  debating  club  without  any  legislative  authority,  it  was 
permanently  dissolved  after  two  sessions.  Possibly  the  problem 
of  a  parliament  might  have  been  long  postponed  after  that 
fiasco,  had  it  not  found  an  ardent  advocate  in  Itagaki  Taisuke* 
(afterwards  Count  Itagaki).  A  Tosa  samurai  conspicuous  as  a 
leader  of  the  restoration  movement,  Itagaki  was  among  the  advo- 
cates of  recourse  to  strong  measures  against  Korea  in  1873,  and 
his  failure  to  carry  his  point,  supplemented  by  a  belief  that  a 
large  section  of  public  opinion  would  have  supported  him  had 
there  been  any  machinery  for  appealing  to  it,  gave  fresh  impetus 
to  his  faith  in  constitutional  government.  Resigning  office  on 
account  of  the  Korean  question,  he  became  the  nucleus  of 
agitation  in  favour  of  a  parliamentary  system,  and  under  his 
banner  were  enrolled  not  only  discontented  samurai  but  also 
many  of  the  young  men  who,  returning  from  direct  observation 
of  the  working  of  constitutional  systems  in  Europe  or  America, 
and  failing  to  obtain  official  fxtsts  in  Japan,  attributed  their 
failure  to  the  oligarchical  form  of  their  country's  polity.  Thus 
in  the  interval  betweccn  1873  and  1877  there  were  two  centres  of 
disturbance  in  Japan:  one  in  Satsuma,  where  Saig&  figured 
as  leader;  the  other  in  Tosa,  under  Itagaki's  guidance.  When 
the  Satsuma  men  appealed  to  arms  in  1877,  a  widespread  appre- 
hension prevailed  lest  the  Tosa  politicians  should  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  insurgents.  Such  a  fear  had  its  origin  in  failure  to 
understand  the  object  of  the  one  side  or  to  appreciate  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  other.  SaigO  and  his  adherents  fought  to  sub- 
stitute a  Satsuma  clique  for  the  oligarchy  already  in  power. 
Itagaki  and  his  followers  struggled  for  constitutional  institutions. 
The  two  could  not  have  anything  in  common.  There  was  con- 
sequently no  coalition.  But  the  Tosa  agitators  did  not  neglect 
to  make  capital  out  of  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  Satsuma 
rebellion.  While  the  struggle  was  at  its  height,  they  addressed 
to  the  government  a  memorial,  charging  the  administration  with 
oppressive  measures  to  restrain  the  voice  of  public  opinion, 
with  usurpation  of  power  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nation  at  large, 
and  with  levelling  downwards  instead  of  upwards^-since  the 
samurai  had  been  reduced  to  the  rank  of  commoners,  whereas 
the  commoners  should  hjive  been  educated  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  samurai.  This  memorial  asked  for  a  representative 
assembly  and  talked  of  popular  rights.  But  since  the  document 
admitted  that  the  people  were  uneducated,  it  is  plain  that  there 
cannot  have  been  any  serious  idea  of  giving  them  a  share  in  the 
administration.  In  fact.theTosa  Liberals  were  not  really  con- 
tending for  popular  representation  in  the  full  sense  of  the  terra. 
What  they  wanted  was  the  creation  of  some  machinery  tor 
securing  to  the  samurai  at  large  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
state  affairs.  They  chafed  against  the  fact  that,  whereas  the 
efforts  and  sacrifices  demanded  by  the  Restoratioo  had  fallen 
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equally  on  the  whole  military  dass,  the  official  prizes  under  the 
new  system  were  monopolized  by  a  small  coterie  of  men  belonging 
to  the  (our  principal  clans.  It  is  on  record  that  Itagaki  would 
have  been  content  originally  with  an  assembly  consisting  half 
of  officiab,  half  of  non-official  samurai,  and  not  including  any 
popular  element  whatever. 

But  the  government  did  not  believe  that  the  time  had  Cone 
even  for  a  measure  such  as  the  Tosa  Liberals  advocated.  The 
statesmen  in  power  conceived  that  the  nation  most  be  educated 
up  to  constitutional  standards,  and  that  the  first  step  should  be 
to  provide  an  oSicial  model.  Accordingly,  in  1874,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  periodically  convening  an  assembly  of 
prcfectural  governors,  in  order  that  they  might  act  as  channels 
of  communication  between  the  central  authorities  and  the 
provincial  population,  and  mutually  exchange  ideas  as  to  the 
safest  and  most  effective  methods  of  encouraging  progress  within 
the  limits  of  their  jurisdictions.  This  was  intended  to  be  the 
embryo  of  representative  institutions.  But  the  governors, 
being  officials  appointed  by  the  cabinet,  did  not  bear  in  any  sense 
the  character  of  popular  nominees,  nor  could  it  even  be  said  that 
they  reflected  the  public  feeling  of  the  districts  they  adminis^ 
tered,  for  their  habitual  and  natural  tendency  was  to  try,  by 
means  of  heroic  object  lessons,  to  win  the  people's  allegiance  to 
the  government's  progressive  policy,  rather  than  to  convince 
the  government  of  the  danger  of  ovcntepping  the  people's 
capacities. 

These  conventions  of  local,  officials  had  no  legislative  power 
Ivhatever.  The  foundations  of  a  body  for  discharging  that 
function  were  laid  in  i  S7  s,  when  a  senate  (genro-in)  was  organized. 
It  consisted  of  official  nominees,  and  its  duty  was  to  discuss  and 
revise  all  laws  and  ordinances  prior  to  their  promulgation.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  expediency  not  less  than  a  spirit 
of  progress  presided  at  the  creation  of  the  senate.  Into  its  ranks 
were  drafted  a  number  of  men  for  whom  no  places  could  be 
found  in  the  executive,  and  who,  without  some  official  employ- 
ment, would  have  been  drawn  into  the  current  of  disaffection. 
From  that  point  of  view  the  senate  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  hospital  for  administrative  invalids,  but  undoubtedly 
its  discharge  of  quasi-legislative  funaions  proved  suggestive, 
useful  and  instructive. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  provincial  governors  had  just  been 
prorogued  when,  in  the  spring  of  1878,  the  great  minister,  Okubo 
AiuuloM-  Toshimitsu,  was  assassinated.  Okubo,  uniformly 
ttoaoi  ready  to  bear  the  heaviest  burden  of  responsibility 
"*"'*  in  every  political  complication,  had  stood  promi- 
nently before  the  nati&n  as  Saig6's  opponent.  He  fell  under  the 
swords  of  Saigfi's  sympathizers.  They  immediately  surrendered 
themselves  to  justice,  having  taken  previous  aire  to  circulate 
a  statement  of  motives,  which  showed  that  they  ranked  the 
government's  failure  to  establish  representative  institutions  as  a 
sin  scarcely  less  heinous  than  its  alleged  abuses  of  power.  Well- 
informed  followers  of  Saig6  could  never  have  been  sincere 
believers  in  representative  institutions.  These  men  belonged  to 
a  province  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  SaigO's  desperate 
struggle.  But  the  broad  fact  that  they  had  scaled  with  their 
life-blood  on  appeal  for  a  political  change  indicated  the  exist- 
ence of  a  strong  public  conviction  which  would  derive  further 
strength  from  their  act.  The  Japanese  ore  essentially  a  brave 
people.  Throughout  the  troublous  events  that  preceded  and 
followed  Uie  Restoration,  it  is  not  possible  to  point  to  one  man 
whose  obedience  to  duty  or  conviction  was  visibly  weakened 
by  prospects  of  personal  peril.  Okubo's  assassination  did  not 
alarm  any  of  his  colleagues;  but  they  understood  its  suggcslive- 
aess,  and  hastened  to  give  eSect  to  a  previously  formed  resolve. 

Two  months  after  Okubo's  death,  an  edict  announced  that 
elective  assemblies  should  forthwith  be  established  in  various 
L«eal  prefectures  and  cities.  These  assemblies  were  to  con- 
<)•*«>«•  sist  of  members  having  a  high  property  qualification, 
^'''  elected  by  voters  having  one-half  of  that  qualifica- 
tion; the  voting  to  be  by  signed  ballot,  and  the  session  to  last  for 
one  month  in  the  spring  of  each  year.  As  to  their  functions,  they 
Q  detemiine  the  method  of  levying  and  spending  local 
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taxes,  subject  to  approval  by  the  minister  of  state  for  bone 
affairs;  to  scrutinize  the  accounts  for  the  previous  year,  and,  ii 
necessary,  to  present  petitions  to  the  central  govcrsmtiit. 
Thus  the  foundations  of  genuine  representative  institutions mit 
laid.  It  is  true  that  legislative  power  was  not  vested  in  Ibe 
local  assemblies,  but  in  all  other  important  respects  they  dis- 
charged parliamentary  duties.  Their  history  need  not  be  relittd 
at  any  length.  Sometimes  they  came  into  violent  collision  will) 
the  governor  of  the  prefecture,  and  unsightly  struggles  resulted. 
The  governors  were  disposed  to  advocate  public  works  whidi 
the  people  considered  extravagant;  and  further,  as  years  vent 
by,  and  as  political  organizations  grew  stronger,  there  vis  found 
in  each  assembly  a  group  of  men  ready  to  oppose  the  governor 
simply  because  of  bis  official  status.  But  on  the  whole  the 
system  worked  well.  The  local  assemblies  served  as  trainiif 
schools  for  the  future  parliament,  and  their  members  shomd 
devotion  to  public  duty  as  well  as  considerable  aptitude  l« 
debate. 

This  was  not  what  Itagaki  and  his  followers  wanted.  Thdr 
purpose  was  to  overthrow  the  clique  of  clansmen  who,  holdini 
the  reins  of  administrative  power,  monopolized  the  TbtlMMl 
prizes  of  officialdom.  Towards  the  consummation  PaHr- 
of  such  an  aim  the  local  assemblies  helped  little.  Itagaki  n. 
doubled  his  agitation.  He  organized  his  fellow-thinkers  into 
an  association  called  ii'yfiM  (Liberals),  the  first  political  party  is 
Japan,  to  whose  ranks  there  very  soon  gravitated  several  men 
who  had  been  in  office  and  resented  the  loss  of  it ;  many  that  hid 
never  been  in  office  and  desired  to  be;  and  a  still  greater  number 
who  sincerely  believed  in  the  principles  of  political  liberty,  but 
had  not  yet  considered  the  possibility  of  immediately  adaptiaf 
such  principles  to  Japan's  case.  It  was  in,  the  nature  of  ihingi 
that  an  association  of  this  kind,  professing  such  doctrines, 
should  present  a  picturesque  aspect  to  the  public,  and  that  ill 
collisions  with  the  authorities  should  invite  popular  sympathy. 
Nor  were  collisions  infrequent.  For  the  government,  arguinl 
that  if  the  nation  was  not  ready  for  representative  institutions, 
neither  was  it  ready  for  full  freedom  of  speech  or  of  public 
meeting,  legislated  consistently  with  that  theory,  and  entrusted 
to  the  police  large  powers  of  conrol  over  the  press  and  the  plat- 
form. The  exercise  of  these  powers  often  created  siiuaiions  ia 
which  the  Liberals  were  able  to  pose  as  victims  of  official  tyranny, 
so  that  they  grew  in  popularity  and  the  contagion  of  polilial 
agitation  spread. 

Three  years  later  (18S1)  another  split  occurred  in  the  tanks 
of  the  ruling  oligarchy.  Okuma  Shigenobu  (afterwards  Count 
Okuma)  seceded  from  the  administration,  and  was  Th'f>»' 
followed  by  a  number  of  able  men  who  had  owed  jnuw 
their  appointments  to  bis  patronage,  or  who,  during  '''^• 
his  tenure  of  office  as  minister  of  finance,  had  passed  under 
the  influence  of  bis  powerful  personality.  If  Itagaki  be 
called  the  Rousseau  of  Japan,  Okuma  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Peel.  To  remarkable  financial  ability  and  a  lucid,  vigorous 
judgment  he  added  the  faculty  of  placing  himself  on  the  crest 
of  any  wave  which  a  genuine  aura  popularis  had  begun  to  swell 
He,  too,  inscribed  on  his  banner  of  revolt  against  the  oligarch; 
the  motto  "  constitutional  government,"  and  it  might  have  beta 
expected  that  his  followers  would  join  hands  with  those  of 
Itagaki,  since  the  avowed  political  purpose  of  both  was  identical. 
They  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Okuma  organized  an  inde- 
pendent party,  calling  themselves  Progressists  iskimfoli),  vbo 
not  only  stood  aloof  from  the  Liberals  but  even  assumed  as 
attitude  hostile  to  them.  This  fact  is  eloquent.  It  shows  that 
Japan's  fiist  poliu'cal  parties  were  grouped,  not  about  principles, 
but  about  persons.  Hence  an  inevitable  lack  of  cohesion  amoai 
their  elements  and  a  constant  tendency  to  break  up  into  caves 
and  coteries.  These  are  the  characteristics  that  render  the  stoiy 
of  political  evolution  in  Japan  so  perplexing  to  a  foreign  student. 
He  looks  for  differences  of  platform  and  finds  none.  Just  as  a 
true  Liberal  must  be  a  Progressist,  and  a  true  Progressist  a  Liberal, 
so.  though  each  may  cast  his  profession  of  faith  in  a  mould  oi 
different  phrases,  the  ultimate  shape  must  be  the  same.  The 
mainsprings  of  early  political  agitation  in  Japan  were  personal 
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irimiKts  and  a  desbc  to  wrest  the  admlnistntive  power  fiom 
the  buKb  of  the  atateiinen  who  had  held  it  ao  long  as  to  overtax 
tbt  patknce  ot  their  tivals.  He  that  uarcbes  for  profound 
Bofil  or  ethical  bases  will  be  disappointed.  There  were  no 
Cuaavalivcs.  Society  was  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  progress. 
Imoaparative  sense  the  epithet  "  Conservative  "  might  have 
ken  ipiJied  to  the  statesmen  who  proposed  to  defer  parliamen- 
Uiy  institutions  until  the  people,  as  distingnished  from  the 
inner  lamurai,  had  been  in  some  measure  prepared  for  such  an 
iuuntion.  But  since  these  very  statesmen  were  the  guiding 
tpiriu  of  the  wisole  Meiji  revolution,  it  was  plain  that  theii 
mvictions  must  be  radical,  and  that,  unless  they  did  violence 
U  ihdr  record,  they  must  finally  lead  the  country  to  leptesenta- 
IJK  institutions,  the  logical  sequel  of  their  own  reforms. 

Oliibo's  assassination  had  been  followed,  in  1878,  by  an  edict 
unouncing  the  establishment  of  local  assemblies.  Okuma's 
Mcissin  in  188 1  was  followed  by  an  edict  announcing  that  a 
utional  assembly  would  be  convened  in  1891. 

The  political  patties,  having  now  virtually  atuined  their 
olijea,  might  have  been  expected  to  desist  from  further  agita- 
f^  tion.  But  they  had  another  task  to  perform — 
Ami*  that  of  disseminating  anti-offidal  prejudices  among 
the  future  electors.  They  worked  diligently,  and 
they  had  an  undisputed  field,  for  no  one  was  put 
inward  to  champion  the  govemmeot's  cause.  The  campaign 
«u  not  always  conducted  on  lawful  tines.  There  wece  plots  to 
isiissinate  ministers;  there  was  an  attempt  to  employ  dynamite, 
ind  there  was  a  scheme  to  foment  an  insurrection  in  Korea. 
On  the  other  hand,  dispcisals  of  poUtical  meetings  by  order  of 
polia  inspectors,  and  suspension  or  suppression  of  newspapers 
by  the  unchallengeable  verdict  o{  a  minister  foe  home  affairs, 
fere  common  occurrences.  The  breach  widened  steadily. 
Il  is  true  that  Okuma  rejoined  the  cabinet  for  a  time  in  1887, 
but  he  retired  again  in  circumstances  that  aggravated  his  party's 
hmtility  to  officialdom.  In  short,  during  the  ten  years  imme- 
di>t«ly  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  first  parliament,  an  anti- 
tnvemment  pfopaganda  waf  incessantly  preached  from  the 
platform  and  in  the  press. 

Meanwhile  the  statesmen  in  power  resolutely  puiaued  their 
pith  of  progressive  reform.  They  codified  the  dvil  and  pei>al 
i>vs,  remodeUing  them  on  Western  bases;  they  brought  a  vast 
nunber  of  a&its  within  the  scope  of  minute  regulations;  they 
tcsaxd  the  finances  from  confusion  and  restored  them  to  a  sound 
raidition;  they  recast  the  whole  franuwork  of  local  government; 
Ihey  organiied  a  great  national  bank,  and  established  a  network 
t/  suliordirute  institutions  throughout  the  country;  they 
piobed  on  the  work  of  railway  construction,  and  successfully 
calisied  private  enterprise  in  its  cause;  they  steadily  extended 
<l>e  postal  and  telegraphic  services;  they  economised  public 
eipenditures  ao  that  the  state's  income  always  exceeded  its 
outlays;  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  strong  mercantile  marine; 
they  instituted  a  system  of  postal  savings-banks;  they  under- 
look  large  schemes  of  harbour  improvement  and  road-making; 
they  planned  and  put  into  operation  an  extensive  progiamme 
of  riparian  improvementvthey  made  dvil  service  appointments 
depend  on  competitive  examination;  they  sent  numbers  of 
Uudcnts  to  Europe  and  America  to  complete  their  studies;  and 
°y  tactful,  persevering  dipkimacy  they  gradually  introduced 
t  new  tone  into  the  empire's  relations  with  foreign  powcn. 
Jipan's  affairs  were  never  better  administelcd. 

In  rSgo  tbe  Constitution  was  promulgated.  Imposing  cer«- 
■aooies  marked  the  event.  All  the  nation's  notables  were 
g»c<i«M«.  summoned  to  the  palace  to  witness  tbe  delivery 
JlJJj^*'  of  the  important  document  by  the'  sovereign  to  the 
prime  minister;  salvos  of  artillery  were  fired;  the 
oiws  were  illuminated,  and  tbe  people  kept  holiday.  Marquis 
Uiierwards  Prince)  It»  directed  the  framing  of  the  Constitutwn. 
"/  T^  visited  the  Ocddent  lor  tbe  purpose  of  invtsilgating 
«  oevelopmem  of  parliamentary  institutions  and  studying 
™"  practical  working.  His  name  is  connected  with  nearly 
J^^y  great  work  of  constructive  statesmanship  in  the  history  of 
Japan,  and  perhaps  the  crown  of  his  legislative  career  was 
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the  drafting  of  the  Constitution,  to  which  the  Japanese  people 
point  proudly  as  the  only  charter  of  the  kind  voluntarily  given 
by  a  sovereign  to  his  subjects.  In  other  countries  such  conces- 
sions were  iJways  the  outcome  ot  long  struggles  between  ruler 
and  ruled.  In  Japan  the  emperor  freely  divested  himself  of  a 
portfon  of  his  prerogatives  arid  transferred  them  to  the  people. 
That  view  of  the  case,  as  may  be  seen  from  tbe  story  told  above, 
Is  not  untinged  with  romance;  but  in  a  general  sense  it  is  true. 

No  incident  in  Japan's  modem  career  seemed  more  hazard- 
ous than  this  sudden  plunge  into  parliamentaiy  institutioos. 
There  had  been  some  preparation.  Provincial  as-  wcrUag 
semblies  had  partially  familiarized  the  people  with  •'>*• 
tbe  methods  of  delibeiative  bodies.  But  provin-  Sr'i'm. 
cial  assemblies  were  at  best  petty  arenas — places  where  the 
making  or  mending  of  roads,  and  the  polidng  and  sanitation  of 
villages  came  up  for  discussion,  and  where  political  parties 
ezerdsed  rw  legislative  function  nor  found  any  opportunity  to 
attack  the  government  or  to  debate  problems  of  national  interest. 
Thus  the  convening  of  a  diet  and  the  sudden  transfer  of  financial 
and  legislative  authority  from  the  throne  and  its  entourage  of 
tried  statesmen  to  the  hands  of  men  whose  qualifications  for 
public  life  tested  on  the  verdict  of  electors,  themselves  apparently 
devoid  of  all  light  to  guide  their  choice — tins  sweeping  innovation 
seemed  likely  to  tax  severely,  if  not  to  overtax  completely,  the 
progressive  capacities  of  the  nation.  What  enhanced  the  inter- 
est of  the  situation  was  that  the  oligarcha  who  held  the  adminis- 
trative power  had  taken  no  pains  to  win  a  following  in  the 
poUtical  field.  Knowing  that  the  opening  of  the  diet  would  be 
a  veritable  letting  loose  of  the  dogs  of  war,  an  unmuzzling  of  the 
agitators  whose  mouths  had  hitherto  been  partly  closed  by  legal 
restrictions  upon  free  speech,  but  who  would  now  enjoy  complete 
immunity  within  the  walls  of  the  assembly  whate\-er  the  nature 
of  their  utterances — foreseeing  all  this,  the  statesmen  of  the  day 
nevertheless  stood  severely  aloof  from  alliances  of  every  kind, 
and  discharged  their  administrative  functions  with  apparent 
indifference  to  the  changes  that  popular  representation  could  not 
fail  to  induce.  This  somewhat  inexplicable  display  of  unconcern 
became  partially  intelligible  when  the  constitution  was  promul- 
gated, for  it  then  appeared  that  the  cabinet's  tenure  of  office  was 
to  depend  solely  on  the  emperor's  will;  that  ministen  were  to 
take  their  mandate  from  the  Throne,  not  from  parliament. 
This  fact  was  merely  an  outcome  of  the  theory  underlying  every 
part  of  the  Japanese  polity.  Laws  nright  be  redrafted,  institu- 
tions remodelled,  systems  recast,  but  amid  all  changes  and 
mutations  one  steady  point  must  be  carefully  preserved,  the 
Throne.  The  tnakeis  of  new  Japan  understood  that  so  long  as 
the  sanctity  and  inviolabiUty  of  the  imperial  prerogatives  could 
be  preserved,  the  natfon  would  be  held  by  a  strong  anchor  from 
drifting  into  dangerous  waters.  They  laboured  under  no  mis. 
apprehension  about  the  inevitable  issue  of  their  work  in  framing 
the  constitution.  They  knew  very  well  that  party  cabinets  are 
an  essential  outcome  of  representative  institutions,  and  that  l^ 
soitte  kind  of  party  cabinet  Japan  must  come.  But  they  reg,inlitf 
the  Imperial  mandate  as  a  conservative  safeguard,  pendif 
the  organization  and  education  of  parties  competent  to  fm 
cabinets.  Such  parties  did  not  yet  exist,  and  until  they  cu 
into  unequivocal  existence,  tbe  Restoration  statesmen,  whoL 
so  successfully  managed  the  affairs  of  the  nation  during  a  qior 
of  a  century,  resolved  that  the  steady  point  furnished  bf  a 
throne  must  not  be  abandoned. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agitators  found  here  a  new  ptalk 
They  had  obtained  a  constitution  and  a  diet,  but  they  in:! 
obtair}cd  an  instrument  for  pulling  down  the  "  dan  "  a#" 
trators,  since  these  stood  secure  from  attack  under  t>- 
of  the  soverdgn's  mandate.    They  dared  not  raise  tir~  - 

against  the  unfettered  exerdsc  of  the  mikado's  pr"*  '' 

The  nation,  loyal  to  tbe  core,  would  not  have  suffr  ■^^ 

protest,  nor  could  the  agitators  themselves  have  '  ''• 

to  formulate  it.    But  they  could  read  thdr  own  i  {'" 

into  the  text  of  the  Constitution,  and  Ihcy  cou' '  '•''^ 

practically  that  a  cabinet  not  acknowlclj'ng  re? 
legislature  was  virtually  impu' ~"  '  ■  '     ■ 'na' 
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this  privflege.  These  meuares  frete  necessary  in  any  case  as 
a  coAsequeoce  of  the  introduction  of  the  Western  methods  and 
ideas,  but  they  were  hastened  by  thefact  of  their  beinga  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  revision  of  treaties.  When  the  new  code  of 
laws  was  brought  before  the  Diet  at  its  first  session,  and  there 
wasa  great  opposition  against  it  in  the  Mouse  of  Peers  on  account 
of  its  many  defects  and  especially  of  its  ignoring  many  established 
usages,  the  chief  argument  in  its  favour,  or  at  least  one  that  had 
a  great  influence  with  many  who  were  unacquainted  with  tech- 
nical points,  was  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  revision  of  treaties 
and  that  the  defects,  if  any,  could  be  afterwards  amended  at 
leisure.  These  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
however,  took  a  long  time,  and  in  the  meantime  the  whole  nation, 
or  at  least  the  more  intelligent  part  of  it,  was  chafing  impatiently 
under  what  was  considered  a  national  indignity.  The  United 
States,  by  being  the  first  to  agree  to  its  abandonment,  although 
this  agreement  was  rendered  nugatory  by  a  conditional  clause, 
added  to  the  stock  of  goodwill  with  which  the  Japanese  have 
always  regarded  the  Americans  on  account  of  their  attitude 
towards  them.  When  at  last  the  consummation  so  long  and 
ardently  desired  was  attained,  great  was  the  joy  with  which  it 
was  greeted,  for  now  it  was  fdt  that  Japan  was  indeed  on  terms 
of  equality  with  Occidental  nations.  Great  Britain,  by  being  the 
first  to  conclude  the  revised  treaty — an  act  due  to  the  remarkable 
foresight  of  her  statesmen  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  their 
countrymen  in  Japan — did  much  to  bring  about  the  cordial 
feeling  of  the  Japanese  towards  the  British,  which  made  them 
welcome  with  such  enthusiasm  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance. 
The  importance  of  this  last  as  a  powerful  instrument  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  in  the  extreme  East  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  appreciated  at  its  full  value  by  the  more  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  among  the  Japanese;  but  by  the  mass  of  the  people 
it  was  received  with  great  acclamation,  owing  partly  to  the  already 
existing  good  feeling  towards  the  British,  but  also  in  a  large 
measure  because  it  was  felt  that  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
should  leave  its  "  splendid  isolation  "  to  enter  into  this  alliance 
proclaimed  in  the  dearest  possible  way  that  Japan  had  entered 
on  terms  of  full  equality  among  the  brotherhood  of  nations,  and 
that  thenceforth  there  could  be  no  ground  for  that  discrimination 
against  them  as  an  Asiatic  nation  which  had  been  so  galling  to 
the  Japanese  people. 

There  have  been,  and  there  still  arc  being  made,  many  charges 
against  the  Japanese  government  and  people.  While  admitting 
that  some  of  them  may  be  founded  on  facts,  it  is  permissible  to 
point  out  that  traits  and  acts  of  a  few  individuals  have  often  been 
generalized  to  be  the  national  characteristic  or  the  result  of  a 
fixed  policy,  while  in  many  cases  such  charges  are  due  to  mis- 
understandings arising  from  want  of  thorough  knowledge  of  each 
other's  language,  customs,  usages,  ideas,  &c.  Take  the  principle 
of  "  the  open  door,"  for  instance;  the  Japanese  government  has 
been  charged  in  several  instances  with  acting  contrary  to  it.  It 
is  natural  that  where  (as  in  China)  competition  is  very  keen 
between  men  of  different  nationalities,  individuals  shoidd  some- 
times feel  aggrieved  and  make  complaints  of  unfairness  against 
the  government  of  their  competitors;  it  is  also  natural  that  people 
at  home  should  listen  to  and  believe  in  those  charges  made 
against  the  Japanese  by  their  countrymen  in  the  East,  while 
unfortunately  the  Japanese,  being  so  far  away  and  often  unaware 
of  them,  have  not  a  ready  means  of  vindicating  themselves;  but 
subsequent  investigations  have  always  shown  those  charges  to 
be  either  groundless  or  due  to  misunderstandings,  and  it  may  be 
asserted  that  in  no  case  has  the  charge  been  substantiated  that 
the  Japanese  government  has  knowingly,  deliberately,  of  malice 
fnperuc  been  guilty  of  breach  of  faith  in  violating  the  principle 
of  "  the  open  door  "to  which  it  has  solemnly  pledged  itself.  That 
it  has  often  been  accused  by  the  Japanese  subjects  of  weakness 
vis-d-vu  foreign  powen  to  the  detriment  of  their  interests,  is 
perhaps  a  good  proof  of  its  fairness. 

The  Japanese  have  often  been  charged  with  looseness  of  com- 
mercial morality.  This  charge  is  harder  to  answer  than  the  last, 
for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  have  been  many  instances  of 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  Japanese  tradesmen  or  employees;  tu 
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giugiu  is  never  a  valid  argument,  but  there  are  black  sheep  eveiy- 
where,  and  there  were  special  reasons  why  foreigners  should  have 
come  in  contact  with  many  such  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Japanese.  In  days  before  the  -Restoration,  merchants  and 
tradesmen  were  officially  classed  as  the  lowest  of  four  classes, 
the  samurai,  the  farmers,  the  artisans  and  the  merchants; 
practically,  however,  rich  merehants  serving  as  bankers  and 
employers  of  others  were  held  in  high  esteem,  even  by  the  samurai. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  position  of  the  last  three  wat 
low  compared  with  that  of  the  samurai;  their  education  was  not 
so  high,  and  although  of  course  there  was  the  same  code  o{ 
morality  for  them  all,  there  was  no  such  high  standard  of  honour 
as  was  enjoined  upon  the  samurai  by  the  bushids  or  "  the  way 
of  samurai."  Now,  when  foreign  trade  was  first  6pened,  it  wat 
naturally  not  firms  with  long-established  credit  and  methods  that 
first  ventured  upon  the  new  field  of  business — some  few  that  did 
failed  owing  to  their  want  of  experience — It  was  rather  enter- 
prising and  adventurous  spirits  with  little  capital  or  credit  who 
eagerly  Socked  to  the  newly  opened  ports  to  try  their  fprtune. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  or  most  of  those  should 
be  very  scrupulous  in  their  dealings  with  the  foreigners;  the 
majority  of  those  adventurers  failed,  while  a  few  of  the  abler  men, 
generally  those  who  believed  in  and  practised  honesty  as  the 
best  poh'cy,  succeeded  and  came  to  occupy  an  honourable  posi- 
tion as  business  men.  It  is  also  asserted  that  foreigners,  or  U 
least  some  of  them,  did  not  scruple  to  take  unfair  advantage  of 
the  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  their  Japanese  customen 
to  Impose  upon  them  methods  which  they  would  not  have 
followed  except  in  the  East;  it  may  be  that  such  methods  were 
necessary  or  were  deemed  so  in  dealing  with  those  adventurers, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  afterwards  took  a  long  time  and  great  eSort 
on  the  part  of  Japanese  traders  to  break  through  some  usages 
and  customs  which  were  established  in  earlier  days  and  which 
they  deemed  derogatory  to  their  credit  or  injurious  to  their  in- 
terests. Infringement  of  patent  rights  and  fraudulent  imitation 
of  trade-marks  have  with  some  truth  also  been  charged  against 
the  Japanese;  about  this  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  although 
the  prindples  of  morality  cannot  change,  their  applications  may 
be  new;  patents  and  trade-marks  are  something  new  to  the 
Japanese,  and  it  takes  time  to  teach  that  their  infringement 
should  be  regarded  with  the  same  moral  censure  as  stealing. 
The  government  has  done  everything  to  prevent  such  practices 
by  enacting  and  enfordng  laws  against  them,  and  nowadays  they 
are  not  so  common.  Be  that  as  it  may,  such  a  state  of  affairs 
as  that  mentioned  above  is  now  passing  away  almost  entirely; 
oonunetce  and  trade  are  now  regarded  as  highly  honourable  pro- 
fessions, merchants  and  business  men  occupy  the  highest  aodal 
positions,  several  of  them  having  been  hiteiy  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  are  as  honourable  a  set  of  men  as  can  be  met  anywhere.  It 
is  however  to  be  regretted  that  in  introdudng  Western  business 
methods,  it  has  not  been  quite  possible  to  exdude  some  of  tbeir 
evils,  such  as  promotion  of  swindling  compuiies,  tampering  with 
members  of  legislature,  and  so  forth. 

The  Japanese  have  also  been  considered  in  some  quarters  to 
be  a  bellicose  nation.  No  sooner  was  the  war  with  Russia  over 
than  they  were  said  to  be  ready  and  eager  to  fight  with  the 
United  States.  This  is  another  misrepresentation  arising  from 
want  of  proper  knowledge  of  Japanese  character  and  feelings. 
Although  it  is  true  that  within  the  quarter  of  a  century  preceding 
iQOQjapan  was  engaged  in  two  sanguinary  wars,  not  to  mcnlioo 
the  Boxer  affair,  in  which  owing  to  her  proximity  to  the  scene 
of  the  disturbances  she  had  to  take  a  prominent  part,  yet  neither 
of  these  was  of  her  own  seeking;  in  both  cases  she  had  to  fight  or 
else  submit  to  become  a  mere  dpher  in  the  world,  if  indeed  she 
could  have  preserved  her  existence  as  an  independent  state.  The 
Japanese,  far  from  being  a  bellicose  people,  deliberately  cut  off 
all  intercourse  with  the  outside  world  in  order  to  avoid  inter- 
national troubles,  and  remained  absolutely  seduded  from  the 
world  and  at  profound  peace  within  their  own  territory  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  Besides,  the  Japanese  have  alwa)-:  re- 
garded the  Americans  with  a  spedal  goodwill,  due  no  doubt  to 
the  steady  liberal  attitude  of  the  American  government  aod 
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people  towarth  J*p*n  and  Japanese,  and  thejr  look  upon 
Uie  idea  of  war  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  as 
ridiculous. 

Restrictions  upon  Japanese  emigrants  to  the  United  States 
ind  to  Australia  are  irritating  to  the  Japanese,  because  it  is  a 
discrimination  against  them  as  belonging  to  the  "  yellow  "  race, 
vbereas  it  has  been  their  ambition  to  raise  themselves  above  the 
level  of  the  Eastern  nations  to  an  equality  with  the  Western 
aations,  although  they  cannot  change  the  ooiour  of  their  skin. 
Vhea  a  Japanese  even  o(  the  highest  rank  and  standing  has  to 
obtain  a  permit  from  an  American  immigrant  officer  before  be  can 
enter  American  territory,  is  it  not  natural  that  he  and  bis  country- 
men should  resent  this  discrimination  as  an  indignity?  But  they 
have  too  much  good  sense  to  think  or  even  dream  of  going  to 
war  upon  such  a  matter;  on  the  contraiy,  the  Japanese  govern- 
mcnt  agreed  in  1908  to  limit  the  number  of  emigrants  in  order 
to  avoid  complications. 

It  may  be  repeated  that  it  has  ever  ixen  the  ambition  of  the 
Japanese  people  to  take  rank  with  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world, 
and  to  have  a  voice  in  the  council  of  nations;  they  demand  that 
they  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  because  of  the  colour  of 
their  skin,  but  that  they  shall  rather  be  judged  by  their  deeds. 
Wilh  this  aim,  they  have  made  great  efforts:  where  charges 
brought  against  them  have  any  foundation  in  fact,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  make  reforms;  where  they  are  false  or  due  to 
misunderstandings  they  have  tried  to  live  them  down,  trusting 
to  time  for  their  vindication.  They  are  willing  to  be  judged  by 
the  intelligent  and  impartial  world:  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  is 
abat  they  claim,  and  think  they  have  a  right  to  claim,  from 
the  world.  (K.) 

Biiri,ioGRArHY.— The  latest  edition  of  von  Wemckstern's 
Bibtmirapky  of  the  Japanese  Empire  contains  the  names  of  all 
important  booKs  and  publications  relating  to  Japan,  which  have 
now  become  very  numerous,  A  general  reference  must  suffice 
here  to  Captain  F.  Brinklcy's  Japan  (13  vols.,  1904);  the  works  of 
B.  H.  Chamberlain.  Thinis  Japanese  (5th  ed.,  1005,  &c,);  W.  G. 
Aston,  Hift.  0/  Jap.  Literature,  etc.,  and  Lafcadio  flcarn,  Japan:  on 
InUrpretation  (1904),  &c.,  as  the  European  authors  with  intinmte 
koowled)^  of  the  country  who  have  done  most  to  give  accurate  and 
illumiaating  expression  to  its  development.  Sec  also  Fifty  Ytars 
of  Sew  Japan,  an  encyclopaedic  account  of  the  national  dcvclopmeot 
in  all  its  aspects,  compiled  by  Count  Shigcnobu  Okuma  (2  vols., 
1907, 1908;  Eng.  ed.  by  Marcus  B.  Huish,  1909}. 

JAPANNING,  the  art  of  coating  surfaces  of  metal,  wood,  &c., 
with  a  va,-icty  of  varnishes,  which  are  dried  and  hardened  on  in 
stoves  or  hot  chambers.    These  dtying  processes  constitute  the 
main  distinguishing  features  of  the  art.    The  trade  owes  its 
name  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  famous  lacquering 
of  Japan  (sec  Japan:  Art),  which,  however,  is  prepared  with 
entirely  different  materials  and  processes,  and  is  in  all  respects 
much  more  brilliant,  durable  and  beautiful  than  any  ordinary 
japan  work.     Japanning  is  done  in  dear  transparent  varnishes^ 
in  black  and  In  body  colours;    but  bkck  japan  is  the  most 
characterist  ic  and  common  style  of  work.    The  varnish  for  black 
japan  consists  essentially  of  pure  natural  asphaltum  with  a  pro- 
portion of  gum  animi  dissolved  in  linseed  qj)  and  thinned  with 
turpentine.     In  thin  layers  such  a  japan  has  a  rich  dark  brown 
colour;  it  only  shows  a  brilliant  black  in  thicker  coatings,    por 
fine  work,  which  has  to  be  smoothed  and  polished,  several  coats 
of  black  are  applied  in  succession,  each  being  separately  dried  in 
the  stove  at  a  heat  which  may  rise  to  about  300°  F.    Body 
colours  consist  of  a  basis  of  transparent  varnish  mixed  with  the 
special  mineral  paints  of  the  desired  colours  or  wilh  bronze 
powders.     The  transparent  varnish  used  by  japanners  is  a  copal 
vaiMish  which  contains  less  drying  oil  and  more  turpentine  than 
is  contained  in  ordinary  painters'  oil  varnish.    Japaiming  pro- 
duces a  brilliant  polished  surface  which  is  much  more  durable  and 
less  easily  affected  by  heat,  moisture  or  other  influences  than  any 
ordinary  painted  and  varnished  work.     It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
process  intermediate  between  ordinary  painting  and  enamelling. 
It  is  very  extensively  applied  In  the  finishing  of  ordinary  iron- 
mongery goods  and  domestic  iron-work,  deed  boxes,  clock  dials 
and  papier-micht  articles.    The  process  is  also  applied  to  blocks 
of  slate  for  making  imitation  of  black  and  other  marbles  for 


chimneypieoes,  ftc,  and  in  a  modified  form  is  employed  fat 
preparing  enamelled,  japan  or  patent  leather. 

UrBXm  (hk),  in  the  Bible,  the  youngest  son  of  Noah ' 
according  to  the  Priestly  Code  (e.  450  B.C.);  but  in  the  earlier 
tradition'  the  second  son,  also  the  "  father  "  of  one  of  the  three 
groups  into  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are  divided.'  In 
Gen.  ix.  37,  Noah  pronounces  the  following  blessing  on  Japhetb — 

"  God  enlarge  (Heb.  yapkt)  Japheth  (Heb.  yephtlX), 
And  let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Sfaem; 
And  let  Canaan  be  his  servant." 

This  is  probably  an  ancient  oracle  independent  alike  of  the  flood 
story  and  the  genealogical  scheme  in  Gen.  z.  Shem  is  probably 
Israel;  Canaan,  of  course,  the  Canaanites;  by  analogy,  Japhetfi 
should  be  some  third  clement  of  the  popiilation  of  Palestine — the 
Philistines  or  the  Phoenicians  have  been  stiggested.  The  sense 
of  the  second  line  is  doubtful,  it  may  be  "  let  God  dwell "  or  "  let 
Japheth  dwell ";  on  the  latter  view  Japheth  appears  to  be  in 
friendly  alliance  with  Shem.  The  words  might  mean  that 
Japheth  was  an  intruding  invader,  but  this  is  not  consonant  with 
the  tone  of  the  oracle.  Possibly  Japheth  ix  only  present  in 
Gen.  ix.  to-ij  through  corruption  (rf  the  text,  Japheth  may 
be  an  accidental  repetition  of  yapht "  may  he  enlarge,"  misread 
OS  a  proper  name. 

In  Gen.  x.  Japheth  is  the  northern  and  western  division  of  the 
nations;  being  perhaps  used  as  a  convenient  title  under  which  to 
group  the  more  remote  peoples  who  were  not  thought  of  as  stand- 
ing in  ethnic  or  political  connexion  with  Israel  or  Egypt.  Thus 
of  his  descendants,  Corner,  Magog,*  Tubal,  Meshech,  Ashkenaz, 
Riphath  and  Togarmah  are  peoples  who  are  located  with  more 
or  less  certainty  in  N.E.  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and  the  lands  to 
the  N.E.  of  the  Black  Sea;  Javan  is  the  lonians,  used  loosely  for 
the  seafaring  peoples  of  the  West,  including  Tarshish  (Tartessns 
in  Spain),  Kittim  (Cyprus),  Rodanim'  (Rhodes).  There  is  no 
certain  identification  of  Tiras  and  Elishah. 

The  similarity  of  the  name  Japheth  to  the  Titan  Tapeto*  of  Creek 
mythology  is  probably  a  mere  accident.  A  place  Japheth  is  men- 
tioned in  Judith  ii.  25,  but  it  is  quite  unknown. 

In  addition  to  commentaries  and  dictionary  articles,  see  E.  Meyer, 
Di*  Itndilen  and  ikn  SaMartUmme,  pp.  ai9  sqq.      (W.  H.  Be.) 

MS,  a  vessel  of  simple  form,  made  of  earthenware,  glass,  &c, 

with  a  spoutless  mouth,  and  usually  without  handles.  The 
word  came  into  English  through  Ft.jarre  or  Span.  Jarra,  from 
Arab,  jamh,  the  earthenware  vessel  of  Eastern  countries,  used 
to  contabi  water,  oil,  wine,  &c.  The  simple  electrical  condenser 
known  as  a  Leydat  Jar  (j.t.)  was  so  called  because  of  the  early 
experiments  made  in  the  science  of  electricity  at  Leiden.  In  the 
sense  of  a  harsh  vibrating  sound,  a  sudden  shock  or  vibrating 
movement,  hence  dissension,  quarrel  or  petty  strife,  "  jar  "_  is 
onomatopoeic  in  origin;  it  is  also  seen  in  the  name  of  the  bird 
night-jar  (also  known  as  the  goat-sucker).  In  the  expression 
"  on  the  jar  "  or  "  ajar,"  of  a  door  or  window  partly  open,  the 
word  is  another  form  of  chare  or  char,  meaning  turn  or  turning, 
which  survives  in  charwoman,  one  who  works  at  a  turn,  a  job 
and  chore,  a  job,  spell  of  work. 

JARGON,  in  its  earliest  use  a  term  applied  to  the  chirping  and 
twittering  of  birds,  but  since  the  1  sth  century  mainly  confined  to 
any  language,  spoken  or  written,  which  is  either  unintelligible 
to  the  user  or  to  the  hearer.  It  is  particularly  applied  by  unin- 
structed  hearers'  or  readers  to  the  language  full  of  technical 
terminology  used  by  scientific,  philosophic  and  other  writers. 
The  word  is  O.  Fr.,  and  Cotgrave  defines  it  as  "  gibridge 
(gibberish),  fustian  language."  It  is  cognate  with  Span,  teri- 
gotaa,  and  Ital.  lerfo,  geriime,  and  probably  related  to  the 
onomatopoeic  O.  Tr.j'argouilkr,  to  chatter.  The  root  is  probably 
seen  in  Lat.  tarrire,  to  chatter. 

'  Gen.  V.  3»,  vi.  10,  vii.  13,  x.  I ;  cf.  I  Chron.  L  4. 

•  Gen.  ix.  ij,  x.  2,  J.  c.  8J0-750  B.C.  In  ut  18  Ham  is  an 
editorial  addition.  „,..,!  j  ,v 

•  Gen.  X.  1-5;  cf.  I  Chfon.  i.  5-7.  For  the  sigmficance  of  the 
genealogies  in  Gen.  x.  see  Ham. 

•  See  GouEK,  Goo. 

•  So  we  should  read  with  i  Chron.  i.  7  (LXX.)  for  Dodanim. 
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MROOOV,  or  Jargon  (occuionany  in  old  writings  jartoHiiee 
taijaanma),  a  oame  applied  by  modern  mineralogists  to  those 
sircons  which  are  fine  enough  to  be  cut  as  gem-stones,  but  are 
not  of  the  red  colour  which  characterizes  the  hyadnth  or  jacinth. 
The  word  is  related  to  Arab  zargun  (zircon).  Some  of  the  finest 
jargoons  are  green,  others  brown  and  yellow,  whilst  some  are 
colourless.  The  colourless  jargoon  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
certain  coloured  stones.  When  zircon  is  heated  it  sometimes 
changes  in  colour,  or  altogether  loses  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
usually  increases  in  density  and  brilliancy.  The  so-called 
Matura  diamonds,  formerly  sent  from  Matara  (or  Matura),  in 
Ceylon,  were  decolorized  zircons.  The  zircon  has  strong  re- 
fractive power,  and  its  lustre  is  almost  adamantine,  but  it  lacks 
the  fire  of  the  diamond.  The  specific  gravity  of  zircon  is  subject 
to  considerable  variation  in  diUcrcnt  varieties;  thus  Sir  A.  H. 
Church  found  the  sp.  gr.  of  a  fine  leaf-green  jargoon  to  be  as  low 
as  3-98},  and  that  of  a  pure  white  jargoon  as  high  as  4- 705. 
Jargoon  and  tourmaline,  when  cut  as  gems,  are  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  each  other,  but  the  sp.  gr.  is  distinctive,  since  that  of 
tourmaline  is  onlyjto^'S.  Moreover,  in  tourmaline  the  dichro- 
ism  is  strongly  marked,  whereas  in  jargoon  it  is  remarkably 
(eeble.  The  refractive  indices  of  jargoon  are  much  higher  than 
those  of  tourmaline  (see  Zikcoh).  (F.  W.  R.*) 

JARlR  IBH  ATlYYA  UUKHATFl  (d.  73S),  Arabian  poet, 
was  bom  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  'Ali,  was  a  member  of  the 
tribe  Kulaib,  a  part  of  the  Tamlm,  and  lived  in  Irak.  Of  his 
early  life  little  is  known,  but  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  favour 
of  Haj  jij,  the  governor  of  Irak  (see  Cujfhate).  Already  famous 
for  his  verse,  he  became  more  widely  known  by  his  feud  with 
Farazdaq  and  AkhtaL  Later  he  went  to  Damascus  and  visited 
the  court  of  Abdalmalik  ('Abd  ul-Malik)  and  that  of  bis  successor. 
Wand.  From  neither  of  these  did  he  receive  a  warm  welcome. 
He  was,  however,  mote  successful  with  Omar  II.,  and  was  the 
only  poet  received  by  the  pious  caliph. 

His  verse,  which,  like  that  of  his  contemporaries,  is  largely  satire 
and  eulogy,  was  published  in  3  vols.  (Cairo,  1896).      (G.  W.  T.) 

JARKENT,  a  town  of  Russian  Central  Asia,  in  the  province  of 
Semiryechen;k,  70  m.  W.N.W.  of  Kuija  and  near  to  the  Hi  liver. 
Pop.  (1897),  16,37a. 

JARHAC,  a  town  of  western  France  in  the  department  of 
Cbarente,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Charente,  and  on  the  rail- 
way 93  m.  W.  of  AngoulCme,  between  that  city  and  Cognac. 
Pop.  (1906),  4493.  The  town  is  well  built;  and  an  avenue, 
planted  with  poplar  trees,  leads  to  a  handsome  suspension 
bridge.  The  church  contains  an  interesting  ogival  crypt. 
There  are  communal  colleges  for  both  sexes.  Brandy,  wine 
and  wine-casks  are  made  in  the  town.  Jamac  was  in  1569 
the  scene  of  a  battle  in  which  the  Catholics  defeated  the  Protes- 
tants. A  pyramid  marks  the  spot  where  Louis,  Prince  de  Condi, 
one  of  the  Protestant  generals,  was  slain.  Jarnac  gave  its 
name  to  an  old  French  family,  of  which  the  best  known  member 
is  Gui  Cfaabot,  comte  de  Jamac  (d.  c.  1575),  whose  lucky  back- 
stroke in  his  famous  duel  with  Ch&teigneraie  gave  rise  to  the 
proverbial  pbiaie  coup  de  jarnac,  signifying  an  tmexpectcd 
blow. 

JABO,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Hollo,  Panay,  Philippine 
Islands,  on  the  Jaro  river,  2  m.  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Iloilo,  the 
capital.  Pop.  (1903),  10,681.  It  lies  on  a  plain  in  the  midst  of 
a  rich  agricultural  district,  has  several  fiue  residences,  a  cathedral, 
a  curious  three-tiered  tower,  a  semi-weekly  paper  and  a  monthly 
periodical.  Jaro  was  founded  by  the  Spanish  in  1584.  From 
1903  until  Fcbniary  1908  it  was  part  of  the  town  or  municipality 
of  Ik>llo. 

MROSITB,  a  ran  mineral  species  consisting  of  bydrov 
potassium  and  aluminium  sulphate,  and  belonging  to  the  group 
of  isomorphous  rhombohedral  minerals  enumerated  below:— 

Alunlte K,     I.M(0H),1,  (SO,).  " 

Jarosiie.    ." K,     [Fc(OH)J,  (SO,), 

Natrojarosite Nat   (Fe(OH),]|  (SO,)« 

Plumbojarosite     ....     Pb     [Fe(OH)J,  (SO,), 

Jaiosite  usually  occurs  a*  dnisy  mcnistations  of  minute 


indistinct  crystals  with  a  ydlowish-brown  colour  and  brilliant 
lustre.  Hardness  3;  sp.  gr.  3-15.  The  best  specimens,  con- 
sisting of  crystalline  crusts  on  limonite,  ate  from  the  Jaroso 
ravine  in  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  province  of  Almeria,  Spain,  from 
which  locality  the  mineral  receives  its  name.  It  has  been  also 
found,  often  in  association  with  iron  ores,  at  a  few  other  localities. 
A  variety  occurring  as  concretionary  or  mulberry-like  forms  is 
known  as  moronolile  (from  Gr.  pApor,  "  mulberry,"  and  yjBot, 
"  stone  ") ;  it  is  found  at  Monroe  in  Orange  county.  New  York. 
The  recently  discovered  species  natrojarosite  and  plumbojarosite 
occur  as  yellowish-brown  glistening  powders  consisting  wholly 
of  minute  crystals,  and  are  from  Nevada  and  New  Mexico 
respectively.  (L.  J.  S) 

JARKAH  WOOD  (an  adaptation  of  the  native  name  JerryU), 
the  product  of  a  large  tree  (.Eucalyplus  mariiiuila)  found  in 
south-western  Australia,  where  it  is  said  to  cover  an  area  of 
14,000sq.m.  The  trees  grow  straight  in  the  stem  to  a  great  size, 
and  yield  squared  timber  up  to  40  ft.  length  and  24  in.  diameter. 
The  wood  is  very  hard,  heavy  (sp.  gr.  x-oxo)  and  close-grained, 
with  a  mahogany-red  colour,  and  sometimes  sufficient  '*  figure  '* 
to  render  it  suitable  for  cabinet-makers'  use.  Tlie  timber 
possesses  several  useful  characteristics;  and  great  expectations 
were  at  first  formed  as  to  its  value  for  shipbuilding  and  general 
constructive  purposes.  These  expectations  have  not,  however, 
been  realized,  and  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  tree  has  not 
proved  that  source  of  wealth  to  western  Australia  which  was  at 
one  time  expected.  Its  greatest  merit  for  shipbuilding  and 
marine  purposes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  resists,  better  than 
any  other  timber,  the  attacks  of  the  Teredo  navalis  and  other 
marine  borers,  and  on  land  it  is'equally  exempt,  in  tropical 
countries,  from  the  ravages  of  white  ants.  When  felled  with  the 
sap  at  its  lowest  point  and  well  seasoned,  the  wood  stands 
exposure  in  the  air,  earth  or  sea  remarkably  well,  on  which 
account  it  is  in  request  for  railway  sleepers,  telegraph  poles  and 
piles  in  the  Briti^  colonies  and  India.  The  wood,  however, 
frequently  shows  longitudinal  blisters,  or  lacunae,  filled  with 
resin,  the  same  as  may  be  observed  in  spruce  fir  timber;  aiul 
it  is  deficient  in  fibre,  breaking  with  a  short  fracture  under 
comparatively  moderate  pressure.  It  has  been  classed  at 
Lloyds  for  snip-building  purposes  in  line  three,  table  A,  of  the 
registry  rules. 

JAIUtOW,  a  port  and  municipal  borough  in  the  Jarrow 
parliamentary  division  of  Durham,  England,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tyne,  6)  m.  below  Newcastle,  and  on  a  branch  of  the 
North-Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (tgoi),  34,195.  The  parish 
church  of  St  Paul  was  founded  in  685,  and  retains  portions  of 
pre-Norman  work.  The  central  lower  is  Norman,  and  there 
are  good  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  details  in  the  body  of  the 
church.  Close  by  are  the  scattered  ruins  of  the  monastery 
begun  by  the  pious  Biscop  in  6S1,  and  consecrated  with  the 
church  by  CeoUrid  in  68$.  Within  the  walls  of  this  monastery 
the  Venerable  Bede  spent  his  life  from  childhood;  and  bis  body 
was  at  first  buried  within  the  church,  whither,  until  it  was 
removed  under  Edifard  the  Confessor  to  Durham,  it  attracted 
many  pilgrims.  The  town  is  wholly  industrial,  devoted  to 
ship-building,  chemical  works,  paper  mills  and  the  neighbouring 
collieries.  It  owes  its  development  from  a  mere  pit  village 
very  largely  to  the  enterprise  of  Sir  Charles  Mark  Palmer  (}.».). 
Jarrow  Slake,  a  river  bay,  i  m.  long  by  i  m.  broad,  contains 
the  Tyne  docks  of  the  North-Eastern  railway  company.  A 
great  quantity  of  coal  is  shipped.  Jarrow  was  incorporated  in 
187s,  and  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and 
18  councillors.    Area,  783  acres. 

JARBY,  NICOLAS,  one  of  the  best-known  17th  century 
French  calligraphers.  He  was  bom  at  Paris  about  i6m,  and 
was  officially  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  His  most  famous  work 
is  the  Cuiiiamdc  de  Jidie  (1641).  He  died  some  time  before 
1674. 

JARVIS.  JOHN  WESLEY  (1780-1840),  American  artist, 
nephew  of  the  great  John  Wesley,  was  bom  at  South  Shields, 
England,  and  was  taken  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  ol 
five.    He  was  one  of  the  earliest  American  painters  to  ^v« 
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Mion  ittcstioa  to  the  ftgdy  of  inatomjp.    He  lived  at  fint  In 

PhiUtielpliu,  aftcnranb  estabKahing  himsell  in  New  York, 
«hert  he  enjoyed  great  popularity,  though  his  conviviality  and 
eccentric  mode  of  life  aSected  hit  work.  He  visited  Baltimore, 
Qaricston  and  New  Orleans,  cntertainiag  much  and  painting 
pottnits  of  prominent  people,  particularly  in  New  Orleans, 
where  General  Andrew  Jackson  was  one  of  his  sitters.  He  had 
for  assistants  at  diflerent  times  both  Sully  and  Inman.  He 
affected  singularity  in  dress  and  manners,  and  his  tutt  were 
the  tslk  of  the  day.  But  his  work  deteriorated,  and  he  died 
in  great  poverty  in  New  York  City.  Examples  of  his  r*!""'"e 
are  in  the  collection  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

JASHAB.  BOOK  OP,  in  Hebrew  Stpitr  Jut^askar,  a  Hebrew 
compoiition  mentioned  as  though  well-known  in  Josh.  z.  13 
and  2  Sam.  i.  18.  From  these  two  passages  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  book  of  songs  relating  to  important  events,  but  no  early 

I  collection  of  the  kind  is  now  extant,  nor  is  anything,  known  of  it. 

Vtrious  speculations  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  name:  (i) 

I  that  it  means  the  book  of  the  upright,  i,e.  Israel  or  distinguished 

Israelites,  the  toot  being  the  same  as  in  Jeshuiun;  (3)  that 
Jsshar  C)  is  a  transposition  of  shir  (iw,  song);  (3)  that  it 
should  be  pointed  Yashir  (,"*:,  sing;  cf.  Exod.  xv.  i)  and  was 
>  csUed  after  its  first  word.  None  of  these  is  very  convincing, 
though  support  may  be  found  for  them  all  in  the  versions.  The 
Septuagint  favours  (i)  by  its  rendering  ^1  ^i^Xiov  roD  fifiovf 
a  Samuel  (it  omits  the  words  in  Joshua) ;  the  Vulgate  has  in 
Hire  jusUmm  in  both  places;  the  Syriac  in  Samuel  has  Ashir^ 
which  suggests  a  Hebrew  reading  Ma-shir  (the  song),  and  in 
Joshua  it  translates  "  book  of  praises."  The  Taigum  on  both 
passages  has  "  book  of  the  law,"  an  explanation  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  chief  Jewish  commentators,  making  the  inddents 
the  fulfihnent  of  passages  in  the  Pentateuch.  Since  it  con- 
tained the  lament  of  David  (i  Sam.  i.  rS)  it  cannot  have  been 
completed  till  after  bis  time.  If  Wellhausen's  restoration  of 
I  Kings  viii.  1 2  be  accepted  (from  Septuagint  x  Kings  viii.  53, 
b  fftffklif  T^  ^^)  where  the  reference  is  to  the  building 
of  the  Temple,  the  book  must  have  been  growing  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  The  attempt  of  Donaldson'  to  reconstruct  it  is 
hrgely  subjective  and  uncritical. 

In  later  times  when  it  became  customs^  to  compose  midraahie 
works  under  well-known  names,  a  book  of  laahar  naturally  made 
its  appearance.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  this  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  older  boaic.  It  is  an  anonymous  elaboration 
in  Hebrew  of  the  esrly  part  of  the  biblical  oartative,  probably  ccxn- 
poxd  in  the  lath  century.  The  fact  that  its  lecendaiv  material 
B  drawn  from  Arabic  sources,  as  well  as  from  Talmuo,  Midrasb 
snd  later  Jewish  works,  would  eeem  to  show  that  the  writer  lived  in 
Spain,  or,  aocordiog  to  others,  in  south  Italy.  The  first  edition 
appeared  at  Venice  in  i6a5,  and  it  has  been  frequently  printed 
since.  It  was  tianslated  into  English  by  (or  for)  M.  M.  Noah 
(New  York,  1840).  A  work  called  The  Book  of .  .  .  Jasker,  froiu- 
kud , .  .In  Alemm  (1751;  and  ed.,  Bristol,  1839),  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  or  with  any  Hebrew  original,  but  Is  a  mete  fabrication 
by  the  printer,  Jacob  Hive,  who  put  it  forward  as  the  book 
"mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture." 

BiBLiOGKArHY. — M.  HeDprin,  nislcrical  Potlry  of  Uu  Ancient 
Htirttn  (New  York,  1879),  ■■  13&-131;  Mercati,  "Una  congettura 
•opra  U  libro  del  Giuito,  m  Sludi  <  Tttti  (fi,  Roma,  1001).  On  the 
medieval  work  see  Zuns,  CotUsdunsUickt  VorlriiederJmtn  (Iprank- 
fuft  a.  M.,  1(92),  and  ed.,  p.  i6a. 

JASBPUR.  a  tribtttaiy  state  of  India,  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
having  been  transferred  from  Bengal  in  1905.  The  country  is 
divided  almost  equally  into  high  and  low  Unds.  The  Upar^iat 
plateau  on  the  east  rises  2200  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  the  hills 
above  it  reach  their  highest  point  in  RanijuU  (3527  ft.).  The 
only  river  of  importance  is  the  lb,  in  the  bed  of  which  diamonds 
are  found,  while  from  time  inunemorial  its  sands  have  been 
washed  for  gold.  Jashpur  iron,  smelted  by  the  Kols,  is  highly 
prized.  Jungles  of  sil  forests  abound,  harbouring  elephant, 
bison  and  other  wild  beasts.  Jungle  products  include  lac, 
silk  cocoons  and  beeswax,  which  arc  exported.  Area  1948 
sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  132,114;  estimated  revenue  £8000. 

*Jasltar:  tratintnta  arclutypa  carmbnm  Heiraictnim  (Berlin, 
l<S4).    Cf.  Perawae's  lUmarlu  00  It  (Load.  I8$s). 
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iUKtM,  nOQUn  (1798-1864),  Provencal  poet,  was  bom  at 
Ages  on  the  6thof  March  1798,  Us  family  name  being  Boi.  lOi 
fatlier,  who  was  a  tailor,  had  a  certain  f  adlity  for  making  doggerd 
venes,  which  he  sang  or  redted  at  fairs  and  such-like  popular 
gatherings;  and  Jacques,  who  used  generally  to  accompany  him, 
was  thns  early  familiaiiied  with  tbt  part  which  be  afterwards  so 
successfully  filled  himself.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  found 
employment  at  a  hairdresser's  shop,  and  subsequently  started 
a  similar  business  of  his  own  on  the  Gravier  at  Agen.  In  1825 
he  published  his  fint  volume  of  PafiOMet  ("  Curl  Papers "), 
containing  poems  in  French  (a  language  he  used  with  a  certain 
sense  of  restraint),  arui  in  the  familiar  Agen  ^oM*— the  popular 
speech  of  the  working  classes— in  which  be  was  to  achieve  all 
his  literary  triumphs.  Jasmin  was  the  most  famous  forenmner 
in  Proveiical  literature  (f  .1.)  of  Mistral  and  the  Ptlibrite.  His 
influence  in  rehabilitating,  for  literary  purposes,  his  native  dialect, 
was  particularly  exercised  in  the  public  tedtals  of  his  poems  to 
which  he  devoted  himself.  His  poetic  gift,  and  his  flexible  voice 
and  action,  fitted  him  admirably  for  tUs  double  rdle  of  trouba- 
dour and  jongleur.  In  t83S  he  redted  his  "  Blind  Girl  ot  Castel- 
Cuilli  "  at  Bordeatix,'  in  1836  at  Toulouse;  and  he  met  with  an 
enthusiastic  reception  in  both  those  important  dties.  Most  ot 
his  public  redta^ions  were  given  for  benevolent  purposes,  the 
proceeds  being  contributed  by  him  to  the  restorstion  of  the  church 
of  Vergt  and  other  good  works.  Four  successive  volumes  of 
PatiUctoi  were  published  during  his  lifetime,  and  contained 
amongst  others  the  following  remarkable  poems,  quoted  in  order: 
"  The  Charivari,"  "My  Recollections"  (supplemented  after  an 
interval  of  many  years),  "  The  Blind  Girl,"  "  Francoimetto," 
"  Martha  the  Simple,"  and  "  The  Twin  Brothers."  With  the 
exception  of  "  The  Charivari,"  these  arc  all  touching  pictures  of 
hunible  life — in.  most  cases  real  episodes — carefully  elaborated 
by  the  poet  till  the  graphic  descriptions,  full  of  light  and  colour, 
and  the  admirably  varied  and  melodious  verse,  seem  too  sponta- 
neous and  easy  to  have  cost  an  effort.  Jasmin  was  not  a  prolific 
writer,  and,  in  spite  of  his  impetuous  nature,  would  work  a  long 
time  at  one  poem,  striving  to  realixe  every  feeling  he  wished  to 
describe,  and  give  it  .its  most  lucid  and  natural  expression.  A 
verse  from  his  spirited  poem,  "The  Third  of  May,"  written  in 
honour  of  Henry  IV.,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  Papit- 
Mot,  is  engraved  on  the  base  of  the  statue  erected  to  that  king 
at  Nirac  In  iSjs  Jasmin's  works  were  crowned  by  the  Acadi- 
mie  Francaise,  and  a  pension  was  awarded  him.  The  medal 
struck  on  the  occasion  bore  the  inscription:  Au  pollt  moral  ei 
papuloire^  His  title  of  "  Malstre  H  Jeux  "  is  a  distinction  only 
conferred  by  the  academy  of  Toulouse  on  illustrious  writers. 
Pius  DC  sent  him  the  insignia  of  a  knight  of  St  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  be  was  made  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  on  a  small  estate  which  he  bad 
bought  near  Agen  and  named  "  Papillotos,"  and  which  he 
desottiea  in  Ua  Bipu  ("  My  Vine  ") .  Though  Invited  to  repre- 
sent lus  native  dty,  he  refused  to  do  so,  preferring  the  pleasures 
and  leisure  of  a  country  life,  and  wisely  judging  that  he  was  no 
really  eligible  candidate  for  electoral  honours.  He  died  on  the 
4th  of  October  1864.  His  last  poem,  an  answer  to  Renan,  was 
placed  between  his  folded  hands  in  his  coffin. 

JASHIKB,  or  Jessamimz,  botanically  Jasndnnm,  a  genus  of 
shrubs  or  climbers  constituting  the  principal  part  of  the  tribe 
Jasmitmideae  of  the  natural  order  Oleaceae,  and  comprising 
about  150  spedes,  of  which  40  or  more  occur  in  the  gardens  of 
Britain.  The  plants  of  the  genus  are  mostly  natives  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  Old  World;  there  is  one  South  American 
qiedcs.  The  leaves  are  pinnate' or  temate,  or  sometimes  appa- 
rently simple,  consisting  of  one  leaflet,  articulated  to  the  petiole. 
The  flowers,  usually  white  or  yellow,  are  arranged  in  terminal  or 
axillary  panides,  and  have  a  tubular  5-  or  8-deft  calyx,  %  cylin- 
drical corolla-tube,  with  a  spreading  limb,  two  induded  stamens 
and  a  two-celled  ovary. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  Persian  yitmtn.  Linnaeus 
obtained  a  fancied  etymology  from  lo,  violeta,  and  te|>4,  smell, 
but  the  odour  of  its  flowers  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
violet.    The  common  white  jasmine,  Jasntinum  tfidnaU,  out 
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•f  the  best  known  and  mott  hii^y  otcemed  ct  British  hindy 
Ugneous  dimbcn,  U  *  native  of  northern  India  and  Persia,  intro- 
duced about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  In  tlie  centre  and 
•outh  of  Europe  it  is  thoroughly  acdimatiied.  Although  it 
paws  to  the  height  of  1 1  and  aomctimei  lo  ft.,  its  stem  is  feeble 
and  requires  support;  it*  leaves  are  opposite,  pinnate  and  dark 
green,  the  leaflets  are  in  three  pairs,  with  an  odd  one,  and  are 
pointed,  the  tenoinal  one  larger  and  with  a  tapering  point.  The 
fragrant  white  Bowers  bloom  from  June  to  October;  and,  as  they 
are  found  chiefly  on  the  young  shoots,  the  plant  shoold  only  be 
pruned  in  the  autumn.  Varieties  with  golden  and  silver-edged 
leaves  and  one  with  doable  flowers  are  known. 

The  zambak  or  Arabian  jasmine,  /.  Samb<u,  is  an  evergreen  white- 
flowered  climber,  6  or  8  ft.  high,  introduced  into  Britain  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century.  Two  varieties  introduced  somewhat  later 
are  respectively  vieaved  and  double-flo»%red,  and  these,  aa  well  as 
that  with  normal  flowersjibloom  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
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JasminvM  grandifiorum;  flower,  natural  siie. 


year.  On  account  of  their  exquisite  Sragrance  the  flowera  are 
highly  esteemed  in  the  East,  and  are  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  poets.  An  oil  obtained  by  boiling  the  leaves  is 
used  to  anoint  the  bead  for  complaints  of  the  eve,  and  an  oil  obtained 
(rom  the  roots  is  used  medicinally  to  arrest  the  secretion  of  milk. 
The  flowers  of  one  <^  the  double  varieties  ore  held  sacred  to  Vishnu, 
and  used  as  rative  offerings  in  Hindu  reliffious  ceremonies.  The 
Spanish,  or  Catalonian  jasmine,  /.  irandiflorum,  a  native  of  the 
north-weat  Himalaya,  and  cultivated  both  in  the  old  and  new 
world,  is  very  like  J.  offidnaU,  but  differs  in  the  size  of  the  leaflets; 
the  branches  are  shorter  and  stouter,  and  the  flowers  very  much 
larger,  and  reddish  underneath.  By  grafting  it  on  two-vear-old 
plants  of  /.  officinaU,  an  erect  bush  about  3  ft.  hi^h  U  obtained, 
requiring  oo  supports.  In  this  way  it  Is  very  extensively  cultivated 
at  Cannes  and  Grasae,  in  the  loutn  of  France;  the  plants  are  aet  in 
rows,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun ;  they  come  into  full  bearing  the  second 
year  after  grafting;  the  blossoms,  which  are  very  large  and  intensely 
fragrant,  arc  produced  from  Tuly  till  the  end  oi  October,  but  those 
of  August  and  September  are  the  mott  odoriferous. 

The  aroma  is  extracted  by  the  process  known  as  infitun^, 
i.t.  absorotion  by  a  fatty  body,  such  as  purified  lard  or  otive  oiL 
Square  glass  trays  framra  with  wood  about  3  in.  deep  arc  spread 
over  with  grease  about  half  an  inch  thick,  in  which  ridpes  are  made 
to  facilitate  absorption,  and  sprinkled  with  freshly  gathered  flower*, 
which  are  renewed  every  morning  during  the  whole  time  the  plant 
remains  in  blossom;  the  trayi  are  piled  up  in  stacks  to  prevent  the 
evaporalion  of  the  aroma ;  and  boally  the  pomade  is  scraped  off  the 


as,  mdted  at  a«  low  a  temsArature  aa  poarfhie,  and  atnlncd 
..hen  oil  is  employed  as  the  aoiorbent,  coane  cotton  cloths  pre- 
viously saturated  with  the  finest  olive  oil  are  laid  on  wire-gauae 
frames,  and  repeatedly  covered  in  the  same  manner  with  fresh 
flowers;  they  arc  then  aqueesed  under  a  press,  yiek]in8[  what  b  termed 
kutU  antique  au  jasmin.  Three  pounds  1^  flowers  will  perfume  i  lb 
of  grease — this  is  exhausted  by  maceration  in  I  pt.  of  rectified  ^irit 
to  form  the  "  extract."  An  essential  oil  Is  distilled  from  j*ffnirf  in 
Tunis  and  Algeria,  but  its  hij^  price  prevents  its  being  used  to  any 
extent.  The  East  Indian  .oil  of  jasmine  is  a  compound  largely 
contaminated  with  aandaJwood-oil. 

The  distinguishiiw  characters  of  /.  odoroHssimnm,  a  native  of  the 
Canary  I^ods  and  Madeira,  consist  principally  in  the  alternate, 
obtuse,  temate  and  pinnate  leaves,  the  3-flowered  terminal  peduncles 
and  the  5<:left  yellow  corolla  with  obtuse  segments.  The  flowera 
have  the  advantage  of  retaining  when  dry  tneit  natural  perfume, 
which  is  suggestive  of  a  mixture  of  jasmine,  jonquil  and  orange- 
blossom.  In  China  /.  panicuJctum  is  cultivated  as  an  erect  shrub, 
known  as  siev-hini-kwa;  it  is  valued  for  its  flowers,  which  are  used 
with  those  of  /.  Sambac,  in  the  proportion  of  |0  lb  of  the  fonner  to 
30  D)  of  the  latter,  for  scenting  tea — ^40  tb  of  the  mixture  being  re- 
quired for  100  lb  of  tea.  J.  aniuUifoIium  is  a  beautiful  tytr^nen 
climber  10  to  12  ft.  high,  found  in  the  Coromandd  forests,  and  tnCro- 
duced  into  Britain  during  the  present  century.  Its  leaves  are  of  a 
bright  shining  green;  its  large  terminal  flowers  are  white  with  a 
faint  tinge  of  red.  fragrant  and  blooming  throughout  the  year. 

In  Cochin  China  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  braocbcs  <lf 
/.  nervosum  is  taken  as  a  blood-puriner;  and  the  bitter  leaves  ol 
/.  flonbundum  (called  in  Abyssinia  habba-aelim)  mixed  with  kousso 
is  considered  a  powerful  anthelmintic,  especially  for  tapeworm;  the 
leaves  and  branches  arc  added  to  some  fermented  liauors  to  increase 
their  intoxicating  Quality.  In  Catatonia  and  in  Turicey  the  wood  of 
the  jasmine  is  made  into  long,  slender  pipe-stems,  highly  prised  by 
the  Moors  and  Turks.  Syrup  of  jasmine  is  made  by  placing  in  a  jar 
alternate  layers  of  the  flowers  and  sugar,  covering  the  whole  with 
wet  cloths  and  standing  it  in  a  cool  ^Uce;  the  pcrlume  is  absorbed 
by  the  sugar,  which  u  converted  into  a  very  palatable  syrup. 
The  important  medicinal  plant  known  in  America  as  the  "  Carolina 
jasmine  "  is  not  a  true  jasmine  (see  Gelseuiuh). 

Other  hardy  species  commonly  cultivated  in  nrdens  are  the  low 
or  Italian  yellow- flowered  jasmine,  J.  humiU,  an  East  Indian  species 
introduced  and  now  found  wild  in  the  south  of  Europe,  an  erect 
shrub  3  or  4  ft.  high,  with  angular  branches,  alternate  and  mostly 
temate  leaves,  blossoming  from  June  to  September;  the  common 
yellow  jasmine,  /.  fruticans,  a  native  of  southern  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean  region,  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub,  10  to  13  ft.  high, 
with  weak,  lender  stems  requiring  support,  and  bearing  yellow, 
odourless  flowers  from  spring  to  autumn;  and  J.  nudiflorum  (China), 
which  bears  its  bright  yellow  flowers  in  winter  before  the  leaves 
appear.    It  thrives  in  almost  any  situation  and  grows  rapidly. 

JASON  (IdtfwfXia  Creek  legend,  son  of  Aeson,  king  of  lolcus 
in  ThessaJy.  He  was  the  leaderof  the  Ai^nautic  expeditioa 
(see  AxcoKADTs).  After  be  returned  from  it  he  lived  at  Corinth 
with  his  wife  Medea  {q.v.)  for  many  years.  At  last  he  put  away 
Medea,  in  order  to  marry  Glauce  (or  Creusa),  daughter  of  the 
Corinthian  king  Creon.  To  avenge  herself,  Medea  presented 
the  new  bride  with  a  robe  and  head-dress,  by  whose  magic  pit^ 
perties  the  wearer  was  burnt  to  death,  and  slew  her  children  by 
Jason  with  her  own  hand.  A  later  story  represents  Jason  aa 
reconciled  to  Medea  (Justinf  xlii.  3).  Mis  death  was  aaid  to  have 
been  due  to  suicide  through  grief,  caused  by  Medea's  vengeance 
(Diod.  Sic.  iv.  55);  or  he  was  crushed  by  the  fall  of  the  poop  of 
the  ship  "  Argo,"  under  which,  on  the  advice  of  Medea,  he  bad 
laid  hiinsclf  down  to  sleep  (argument  of  Euripides'  Medea). 
The  name  (more  correctly  lason)  means  "  healer,"  and  Jason  is 
possibly  a  local  hero  of  lolcus  to  whom  healing  powers  were 
attributed.  The  ancients  regarded  him  as  the  oldest  navigator, 
and  the  patron  of  navigation.  By  the  modems  he  has  been 
variously  explained  as  a  solar  deity;  agod  of  summer;  a  god  of 
storm;  a  god  of  rain,  who  carries  off  the  rain-giving  cload(tbr 
golden  fleece)  to  refresh  the  earth  after  a  long  period  of  drought. 
Some  regard  the  legend  as  a  chthonian  myth,  Aea  (Colchis) 
be'ng  the  under-world  in  the  Aeolic  religious  system  from  which 
Jason  liberates  himself  and  Us  betrothed;  others,  In  view  of 
certain  resemblances  between  the  story  of  Jason  and  that  of 
Cadmus  (the  ploughing  of  the  field,  the  sowing  of  the  dragon's 
teeth,  the  fight  with  the  Span!,  who  are  finally  aet  fighting  with 
one  another  by  a  stone  hnried  into  their  midst),  associate  both 
with  Demeter  the  corn-goddess,  and  refer  certain  episodes  t0 
practices  in  use  at  country  festivals,  e.g.  the  stone  throwingt 
which,  like  the  ^oMurris  at  the  Eleuainia  and  the  Xi0e^M«  at 
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Traaen  (Pausaniu  u.  30,  4  with  Frazer'i  note)  was  pfobably 
ialended  to  secure  a  gooid  harvest  by  driving  away  the  evil 
tpiiits  of  uniruitiulness. 

See  articles  bv  C.  Seeliger  in  Reseller's  Lexikon  in  UylhoUtfe  and 
by  F.  Duirbacn  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio's  Dictionnairt  dts  anti- 
^iUi',  H.  D.  yiti3\zT,.Mythotope  der  gritchischen  Stdmme  (1861), 
u.  338,  who  explains  the  name  Jaun  as  "  wanderer  ";  W.  Mann- 
liardt,  MyOulatadu  FmsclumMH  (1884),  pp.  75,  130;  O.  Cnisiiu, 
Btitraff  pa  ifUtkisthtn  ItylliMofit  taii  Satimsiexkickle  (Leipzig, 
1816). 

lakr  Vtrsioia  «/  iJu  Letend. — Ltsfoii  et  pmussa  du  nobU  tt 
taiUiuU  ditialUr  Jason  was  composed  in  tlie  middle  of  the  istb 
ceaiuiy  by  Raoul  l.efivre  on  the  basis  of  Benott's  Rtman  de 
Ttmi,  and  presented  to  Philip  of  Burgundy,  founder  of  the  order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  1 5th 
century  are  made  to  hannonixe  with  the  classical  legends  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Italian  pre-Rapbaelite  painters,  who  equipped 
Jewish  warriors  with  knightly  lance  and  armour.  The  story  ii 
well  toM;  the  digressions  are  few;  and  there  are  many  touches  of 
domestic  life  and  natural  sympathy.  The  first  edition  is  believed 
to  have  been  printed  at  Bruges  in  1474. 

Canton  translated  the  book  under  the  title  of  A  Boke  of  &e  hocU 
LyJ  af  Jaton,  at  the  command  of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy.  A 
Flemuh  tranilation  appeared  at  Haarlem  in  1495.  The  Benedictine 
Bemaid  de  Montfaucon  (1655-1741)  refers  to  a  MS.  by  Guido  delle 
Colonne,  Historia  iiedeat  el  Jastmis  (unpublished). 

TheHiitove  de  la  Tkoisend'Or  (Paru,  1516)  by  GuillaumeFitlastre 
(1400-147^),  written  about  1140-1450,  is  an  historical  compilation 
dealing  with  the  exploits  of  the  trix  ckritiennu  maistms  of  France. 
Burgundy  and  Flanders. 

JASON  OF  CTREM^  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  who  lived  about 
100  B.C.  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  down 
to  the  victory  over  Nicanor  (175-161  B.C.).  This  work  is  said 
to  have  bees  in  five  books -and  formed  the  basis  of  the  present 
J  Mace,  (see  ch.  ii.  i9-3J). 

JASPER,  an  opaque  compact  variety  of  quartz,  variously 
coloured  and  often  containing  argillaceous  matter.  The 
colours  are  usually  red,  brown,  yellow  or  green,  and  are  due  to 
admixture  with  compounds  of  iron,  either  oxides  or  silicates. 
Although  the  term  jasper  is  now  restricted  to  opaque  quartz  it  is 
certain  that  the  ancient  jaspis  or  liartt  was  a  stone  of  con* 
siderable  translucency.  The  jasper  of  antiquity  was  in  many 
cases  distinctly  green,  for  it  is  often  compared  with  the  emerald 
and  other  green  objects.  Jasper  is  referred  to  in  the  NiebduHge»- 
iied  as  being  clear  and  green.  Probably  the  jasper  of  the 
ancients  included  stones  which  would  now  be  classed  as  chal- 
cedony, and  the  emerald-like  jasper  may  have  been  akin  to  our 
ckrysopcase.  The  Hebrew  word  yaskefeh  may  have  designated  a 
green  jasper  (cf.  Assyrian  yorA^),  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  has 
suggested  that  the  odm,  the  first  stone  on  the  High  Priest's 
bteastplate,  translated  "  sard,"  Was  a  red  jasper,  whilst  tarshish, 
the  tenth  stone,  may  have  been  a  yellow  jasper  (Hastings's  Did. 
BibU,  190a}. 

Many  varieties  of  jasper  are  recognised.  Riband  jasper  Is  a  form 
in  which  the  colours  are  disposed  m  bands,  as  m  the  well-known 
ornamental  stone  fiom  Siberia,  which  shows  a  regular  alternation 
of  dark  red  and  green  stripes.  Egyptian  jasper  is  a  brown  jasper, 
occurring  as  nodules  in  the  Lybian  desert  and  m  the  Nile  valley,  and 
characterized  by  a  zonal  arrangement  of  light  and  dark  shades  of 
colour.  Agate-jasper  la  a  variety  intermediate  between  true  jasper 
and  chalo^ony.  Basanitc,  lyditc,  or  Lydian  stone,  is  a  velvet- 
black  flinty  jasper,  used  as  a  touchstone  for  testing  the  purity  of 
precious  metals  by  their  streak.  Porcelain  jasper  is  a  clay  indurated 
by  natural  calcination.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

JASSY  {lofifj,  also  written  jASn,  jAStSnand  Yassv,  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Jassy,  Rumania;  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Bahlui,  an  affluent  of  the  ^jia,  about  10  m.  W.  of  the 
Pruth  and  the  Russian  frontier.  Pop.  (1900),  78,067.  Jassy 
communicates  by  rail  with  Galatz  on  the  Danube,  Kishinev  in 
Bessarabia,  and  Ciimov'Az  in  Bukowina.  The  surrounding 
country  is  one  of  uplands  and  woods,  among  which  rise  the 
monasteries  of  Cetatuia,  Frumoasa,  and  Calata  with  its  mineral 
springs,  the  water-cure  establishment  of  Rapide  and  the  great 
seminary  of  .Socola.  Jassy  itself  stands  pleasantly  amid  vine- 
yards and  sardens.  partly  on  two  hills,  partly  in  the  hollow  I 
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between.  Its  primitive  houses  of  timber  and  plaster  were  mostfy 
swept  away  after  i860,  when  brick  or  stone  came  into  general  rse, 
and  good  streets  were  cut  among  the  network  of  narrow,  insani- 
tary lanes.  .Jassy  is  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan  of  Moldavia, 
and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  Synagogues  and  churches 
abound.  The  two  oldest  churches  date  from  the  reign  of  Stephen 
the  Great  (1458-1504) ;  perhaps  the  finest,  however,  are  the  17th- 
century  metropolitan,  St  Spiridion  and  Trei  Erarchi,  the  last  a 
curious  example  of  Byzantine  art,  erected  in  1639  or  1640  by 
Basil  the  Wolf,  and  adorned  with  countless  gilded  carvings  on 
its  outer  walls  and  twin  towers.  The  St  Spiridion  Foundation 
(due  to  the  liberality  of  Prince  Gregory  Ghika  in  1727,  and  avail- 
able for  the  sick  of  all  countries  and  creeds)  has  an  annual  income 
of  CTver  £80,000,  and  maintains  hospitals  and  churches  in  several 
towns  of  Moldavia,  besides  the  batlu  at  Slanic  in  Walachia.  The 
main  hospital  in  Jassy  is  a  large  building,  and  possesses  a  mater- 
nity institution,  a  midwifery  school,  a  chemical  institute,  an 
inoculating  establishment,  &c.  A  society  of  physicians  and 
naturalists  has  existed  in  jassy  since  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
Century,  and  a  number  of  periodicals  are  published.  Besides  the 
university,  founded  by  Prince  Cuza  in  1864,  with  faculties  of 
literature,  philosophy,  bw,  science  and  medicine,  there  are 
a  military  academy  and  schools  of  art,  music  and  commerce; 
a  museum,  a  fine  hall  and  a  theatre;  the  state  library,  where 
the  chief  records  of  Rumanian  history  are  preserved;  an  appeal 
court,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  several  banks.  The  city  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  4th  army  corps.  It  has  an  active  trade 
in  petroleum,  salt,  metals,  timber,  cereals,  fruit,  wine,  spirits, 
preserved  meat,  textiles,  clothing,  leather,  cardboard  and 
cigarette  paper. 

The  inscription  by  which  the  existence  of  a  Jassiorum  muni' 
cipium  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  sought  to  be  proved, 
lies  open  to  grave  suspicion;  but  the  city  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  the  14th  century,  and  probably  does  derive  its  name'  from 
the  Jassians,  or  Jazygians,  who  accompanied  the  Cumanian 
invaders.  It  was  often  visited  by  the  Moldavian  court.  About 
1564,  Prince  Alexander  Lapusneanu,  after  whom  one  of  the  chief 
streets  is  ;iamed,  chosk  Jassy  for  the  Moldavian  capital,  instead 
of  Suceava  (now  Suczawa,  in  Bukowina).  It  was  already 
famous  as  a  centre  of  culture.  Between  1561  and  1563  an  ex- 
cellent school  and  a  Lutheran  church  were  founded  by  the  Greek 
adventurer,  Jacob  Basilicus  (see  Ruuakia:  History),  In  1643 
the  first  printed  book  published  in  Moldavia  was  issued  from  a 
press  established  by  Basil  the  Wolf.  He  also  founded  a  school.the 
first  in  which  the  mother-tongue  took  the  place  of  Greek.  Jassy 
was  burned  by  the  Tatars  in  I5t3,  by  the  Turks  in  1538,  and  by 
the  Russians  in  1686.  By  the  Peace  of  Jassy  the  second  Russo- 
Turkish  War  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1793.  A  Greek  insurrec- 
tion under  Ypsilanti  in  i8zi  led  to  the  storming  of  the  city  by  the 
Turks  in  i8zz.  In  1844  there  was  a  severe  conflagration.  For 
the  loss  caused  to  the  city'in  1861  by  the  removalof  the  seat 
of  government  to  Bucharest  the  constituent  assembly  voted 
£148,150,  to  be  paid  in  ten  annual  instalments,  but  no  payment 
was  ever  made. 

jiTAKA,  the  technical  name,  in  Buddhist  literature,  for  a 
story  of  one  or  other  of  the  previous  births  of  the  Buddha.  The 
word  is  also  used  (or  the  name  of  a  coUcction  of  547  of  such 
stories  included,  by  a  most  fortunate  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances, in  the  Buddhist  canon.  This  is  the  most  ancient  andthe 
most  complete  collection  of  folk-lore  now  extant  in  any  literature 
in  the  world.  As  it  was  made  at  latest  in  the  3rd  century  BXX, 
it  can  be  trusted  not  to  give  any  of  that  modem  or  European 
colouring  which  renders  suspect  much  of  the  folk-bre  collected 
by  modem  travellers. 

Already  in  the  oldest  documents,  drawn  up  by  the  disciples 
soon  after  the  Bnddha't  death,  he  is  identified  with  certain 
ancient  sages  of  renown.  That  a  religious  teacher  should  claim 
to  be  successor  of  the  prophets  of  old  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
history  of  reUgions.  But  the  current  belief  in  metempsychosis 
led,  or  enabled,  theesriy  Buddhists  to  make  a  much  wider  claim. 
It  was  not  veiy  long  before  they  gradually  identified  their  master 
with  the  hero  of  each  of  the  popular  fables  and  stories  of  which 
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they  were  bo  fond.  The  pnicoi  miut  have  been  complete  by  the 
middle  ol  the  3rd  century  B.C.;  for  we  find  at  that  date  illustra- 
tioos  of  the  Jatakas  in  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  railing  round  the 
Bharahat  lope  with  the  titles  of  the  Jttaka  stories  inscribed 
above  them  in  the  characters  of  that  period.'  The  hero  of  each 
story  is  made  into  a  Bodhisatta;  that  is,  a  being  who  is  destined, 
after  a  number  of  subsequent  births,  to  become  a  Buddha.  This 
rapid  development  of  the  Bodhisatta  theory  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  early  history  of  Buddhism,  and  was  both  cause  and 
effect  of  the  simultaneous  growth  of  the  J2taka  book.  In 
adopting  the  folV-lore  and  fables  already  current  in  India,  the 
Buddhists  did  not  change  them  very  much.  The  stories  as 
preserved  to  us,  are  for  the  most  part  Indian  rather  than  Bud- 
dhist. The  ethics  they  inculcate  or  suggest  are  millc  for  babes; 
very  umple  in  character  and  referring  almost  exclusively  to 
matters  common  to  all  schools  of  thought  in  India,  and  indeed 
elsewhere.  Kindnessi  purity,  honesty,  generosity,  worldly 
wi.xlom,  perseverance,  are  the  usual  virtues  praised;  the  higher 
etliics  of  the  Path  are  scarcely  mentioned.  These  stories,  popular 
with  all,  were  especially  appreciated  by  that  school  of  Buddhists 
that  laid  stress  on  the  Bodhisatta  theory — a  school  that  obtained 
its  chief  support,  and  probably  had  its  origin,  in  the  extreme 
north-west  of  India  and  in  the  highlands  of  Asia.  That  school 
adopted,  from  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  the  use  of  Sanskrit, 
instead  of  Pali,  as  the  means  of  literary  expression.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  therefore,  that  they  would  have  carried  the  canonical 
Pali  book,  voluminous  as  it  is,  into  Central  Asia.  Siiorter  col- 
lections of  the  original  stories,  written  in  Sanskrit,  were  in  vogue 
among  them.  One  such  collection,  the  Jltaka-mili  by  Arya 
Sara  (6th  century),  is  still  extant.  Of  the  existence  of  another 
collection,  though  the  Sanskrit  original  has  not  yet  been  found, 
we  have  curious  evidence. .  In  the  6th  century  a  book  of  Sanskrit 
fables  was  translated  into  Fahlavi,  that  is,  old  Persian  (see 
B»PAl).  In  succeeding  centuries  this  work  was  retranslated  into 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  thence  into  Latin  and  Greek  and  all  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe.  The  book  bears  a  dose  resem- 
blance to  the  earlier  chapters  of  a  late  Sanskrit  fable  book 
called,  from  its  having  five  chapters',  the  Patuka  tanira,  or 
Pentateuch. 

The  introduction  to  the  old  Jttaka  book  gives  the  life  of  the 
historical  Buddha.  That  introduction  must  also  have  reached 
Persia  by  the  same  route.  For  in  the  8lh  century  St  John  of 
Damascus  put  the  story  into  Greek  under  the  title  of  Barlaam 
and  Jotttphat.  This  story  became  very  popuhr  in  the  West.  It 
was  translated  into  Latin,  into  seven  European  languages,  and 
even  into  Icelandic  and  the  dialect  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Its  hero,  that  is  the  Buddha,  was  canonised  as  a  Christian  saint; 
and  the  37th  of  November  was  officially  fixed  as  the  date  for 
his  adoration  as  such. 

The  book  popularly  known  in  Europe  as  Atsap'i  FaUta  Was  not 
written  by  Aaop.  It  was  put  togetner  in  the  lath  century  at 
Constantmople  by  a  monk  named  Pianudes,  and  ^e  drew  largely  for 
his  stones  upon  those  in  the  Jfttaka  book  that  had  reached  Europe 
along  various  channels.  Toe  fables  of  Babrius  and  Phaednis, 
written  respectively  in  the  lit  century  before,  and  in  the  1st  century 
after,  the  Christian  era,  also  contain  J&taka  stories  known  in  India 
in  the  4th  centurv  B.C.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  this 
curious  question  ol  the  migration  of  fables.  But  we  are  still  very 
far  froni  being  able  to  trace  the  complete  history  of  each  story  in 
the  Ifttaka  book,  or  in  any  one  of  the  later  collections.  For  India 
itself  the  record  is  most  incomplete.  We  have  the  original  J&taka 
book  in  text  and  translation.  The  history  of  the  text  cf  the  Patuka 
ISM/ra,  about  a  thousand  years  later,  has  been  fairly  well  traced  out. 
But  for  the  btervening  centuries  scarcely  anything  has  been  done. 
There  an  illustxations,  in  the  bas.reliefs  of  the  31x1  century  B.C..  ol 
Jfttakas  not  contained  in  the  Jitaka  book.  Another  collection, 
the  Ccriyi  pilaka,  dt  about  the  same  date,  has  been  edited,  but  not 
translated.  Other  collections  both  in  Pali  and  Sanskrit  are  known 
to  be  extant  in  MS,;  and  a  large  number  of  Jfttaka  stories,  not 
included  in  any  fomial  collection,  are  mentionea,  or  told  in  full,  in 
other  works. 

AuTROKiTiES. — V.  Fausbell,  Tht  Jataka,  Pali  text  (7  vols., London, 
1877-1897),  (Eng.  trans.,  edited  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  6  vols.,  Cambridge, 
1895-1907);  Cariyi  pifaha,  edited  by  R.  Morris  for  the  Pali  Text 
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'  A  connpletc  list  of  these  inscriptions  will  be  found  in  Rhys 
Davids's  BuddhUt  India,  p.  309. 


Society  (London,  1881):  H.  Kern.  Jilaia-mHa,  Sanskrit  text  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1891),  (Cng.  trans,  by  J.  S.  Speyer,  Oxford,  1895): 
Rhys  Davids,  BiuUlUtt  Birik  Sltrits  (with  full  bibUographical 
tables)  (London,  I880)  ;£iiddkisl  India  (chap.  xi.  on  the  J  gtaka  Book) 
(London,  1903);  E.  Kuhn,  Barlaam  und  Jeasapk  (Munich,  1893); 
A.  Cunmngham,  Tlu  Slupa  cf  Skarkm  (London,  1879). 

or.  W.  R.  D.) 

JATH,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Deccan  division  of 
Bombay,  ranking  as  one  of  the  southern  Mahratta  jagirt.  With 
the  small  state  of  Daphlapur,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  it,  it 
forms  the  Bijapur  Agency,  under  the  collector  of  Bijapur  district. 
Area,  including  Daphlapur,  980  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  68,665, 
showing  a  decline  of  14%  in  the  decade.  Estimated  revenue 
£34,000;  tribute  £700.  Agriculture  and  cattle-breeding  are 
carried  on;  there  arc  no  important  manufactures.  The  chief, 
whose  title  is  deshmukh,  is  a  Mahratta  of  the  Daphle  family. 
The  town  of  Jath  is  93  m.  S.E.  of  Satara.    Fop.  (1901),  5404. 

JATIVA  (formerly  written  Xativa),  or  San  Felipe  de  JJItiva, 
a  town  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Albaida,  a  tributary  of  the  JOcar,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  Valenda-Murcia  and  Valencia-AIbacete  railways. 
Pop.  (1900),  13,600.  J&tiva  is  built  on  the  margin  of  a  fertile 
and  beautiful  plain,  and  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Monte 
Bemisa,  a  hill  with  two  peaks,  each  surmounted  by  a  castle. 
With  its  numerous  fountains,  and  spacious  avenues  shaded 
with  elms  or  cypresses,  the  town  has  a  clean  and  attractive 
appearance.  Its  collegiate  church,  dating  from  1414,  but  rebuilt 
about  a  century  later  in  the  Renaissance  style,  was  formeriy  a 
cathedral,  and  is  the  chief  among  many  churches  and  convents. 
The  town-hall  and  a  church  on  the  castle  hill  are  partly  con- 
structed of  inscribed  Roman  masonry,  and  several  houses  date 
from  the  Moorish  occupation.  There  is  a  brisk  local  trade  in 
grain,  fruit,  wine,  oil  and  rice. 

Jitiva  was  the  Roman  Saetabis,  afterwards  Valeria  Augusta, 
JOf  Carthaginian  or  Iberian  origin.  Pliny  (33-79)  and  Martial 
(c.  40-103)  mention  the  excellence  of  its  linen  cloth.  Under  the 
Visigoths  (r.  483-711)  it  became  an  episcopal  see;  but  eaily  in 
the  8th  century  it  was  captured  by  the  Moors,  under  whom  it 
attained  great  prosperity,  and  received  its  present  name.  It  was 
rcconqoeredby Jaine^I.of Aragon  (1313-1376).  Duringtbe  isth 
and  i6tb  centuries,  Jitiva  was  the  home  of  many  membeis  of 
the  princely  house  of  Borgia  or  Borja,  who  migrated  hither  from 
the  town  of  Borja  in  the  province  of  Saragossa:  Alpbonso 
Borgia,  afterwards  Pope  Calixtus  III.,  and  Rodrigo  Borgia, 
afterwards  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  were  natives  of  Jitiva,  bom 
respectively  in  1378  and  1431.  The  painter  Juaepe  Ribera  wu 
also  bom  bine  in  1588.  Owing  to  its  gallant  defence  against  the 
troops  of  the  Archduke  Charles  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, Jitiva  received  the  additional  name  of  San  Felipe  from 
Philip  V.  (1700-1746). 

JtTS,  or  JtiTS,  a  people  of  north-western  India,  who  numbered 
a]togetherinoretban7millionsini9oi.  They  form  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  population  in  the  Punjab,  Rijputana  and  the 
adjoining  districts  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  ate  also  sridely 
scattered  through  SindandBaluchistan.  Some  writers  have  iden- 
tified the  Jits  with  the  ancient  (jctae,  and  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  them  a  degraded  tribe  of  Rijputs,  whose  Scythic  origin 
has  also  been  maintained.  Hindu  legends  point  to  a  prehistoric 
occupation  of  the  Indus  valley  by  this  people,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Mahommedan  conquest  of  Sind  (713)  they,  with  a  cognate 
tribe  called  Meds,  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  population.  They 
enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Mahommed  bin  Klsim,  but  at  a 
later  date  offered  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  Arab  invaders. 
In  836  they  were  overthrown  by  Amran,  who  imptKed  on  them 
a  tribute  of  dogs,  and  used  their  arms  to  vanquish  the  Meds.  In 
1035,  however,  they  had  gathered  audacity,  not  only  to  invade 
Mansura,  and  compel  the  abjuration  of  the  Mussulman  amir,  but 
to  attack  the  victorious  army  of  Mahmfld,  laden  with  the  spoil  of 
Somnith.  Chastisement  duly  ensued:  a  formidable  flotilla, 
collected  at  MOltin,  shattered  in  thousands  the  comparatively 
defenceless  Jit  boats  on  the  Indus,  and  annihilated  their  national 
pretensions.  It  is  not  until  the  decay  of  the  Mogul  Empire  that 
the  Jits  again  appear  in  hiatoiy.    One  branch  of  them,  settled 
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lonth  of  Agra,  mainly  by  bold  plundering  raids  founded  two 
dynaitin  which  still  exist  at  Bharatpui  (4.1.)  and  Dholpur  (f.*.)- 
Another  blanch,  settled  north-west  of  Delhi,whoadopted  the  Sikh 
religion,  ultimately  made  themselves  dominant  throughout  the 
Punjab  (f.D.)  under  Ranjit  Singh,  and  are  now  represented  in  their 
original  home  by  the  Phulkian  houses  of  Patiala  (f .«.),  Jind  (f .«.) 
ud  Nabha  (f.i.).  It  is  from  this  latter  branch  that  the  Sikh 
regiments  of  the  Indian  army  are  recruited.  The  Jtts  are  mainly 
igricuhurists  and  cattle  breeders.  In  their  settlements  on  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  extending  as  far  east  as  Barrilly,  they  are 
divided  into  two  great  clans,  the  Dhe  and  the  Hele;  while  in  the 
Punjab  there  are  said  to  be  one  hundred  different  sections. 
Their  religion  varies  with  locality.  In  the  Punjab  they  have 
largely  embraced  Sikh  tenets,  while  in  Sind  and  Baluchistan 
Ihcy  ire  Mahommedans.  In  appearance  they  arenot  ill-favoured 
though  extremely  dark;  they  have  good  teeth,  and  large  beards, 
wmelimes  stained  with  indigo.  Their  inferiority  of  social  posi- 
tion, however,  to  some  extent  betrays  itseU  in  their  aspect,  and 
tends  to  be  perpetuated  by  their  tntellectual  apathy. 

JAUBERT,  PIERRE  AHiOiB  tMIUEM  PROBE  (1779- 
184;),  French  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Aix  in  Provence  on  the 
jrdof  June  1779.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
pupils  of  Silvestte  de  Sacy,  whose  funeral  Ducours  be  pro- 
nounced in  1838.  Jaubert  acted  as  interpreter  to  Napoleon  in 
Egypt  in  1 79S- 1 799,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  held  various  posts 
under  government.  In  i8o>  he  accompanied  Sebastiani  on  bis 
Eastern  mitaion;  and  in  1804  be  was  at  Cbnstantmople.  Next 
year  he  was  despatched  to  Persia  to  arrange  an  alliance  with 
the  shah;  but  on  the  way  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned  in  a  dry 
cistern  for  four  months  by  the  pasha  of  Bayazid.  The  pasha's 
death  freed  Jaubert,  who  successfully  accomplished  his  miMioo, 
and  rejoined  Napoleon  at  Warsaw  in  1807.  On  the  eve  of 
Napokon's  downfall  he  was  appointed  chargi  d'afiaires  at 
Constantinople.  The  restoration  ended  his  diplomatic  career, 
but  in  1818  be  ondertook  a  journey  with  government  aid  to 
Tibet,  whence  he  succeeded  in  introducing  into  France  400 
Kashmir  goats.  Tlie  rest  of  his  life  Jaubert  spent  in  study,  in 
writing  and  in  teaching.  He  became  professor  of  Persian  in 
the  colUge  de  France,  and  director  of  the  icole  des  langucs 
orientalcs,  and  in  1830  was  elected  member  of  the  Acadimie 
de.  Inscriptions.  In  1S41  he  waa  made  a  peer  of  France  and 
councillor  of  state.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  aSth  of  January, 
"847. 

Besides  articles  in  the  Joumal  asialigue,  he  published  Voyaie  tn 
Armtnie  el  en  Pent  (1821 ;  the  edition  of  i860  hat  a  notice  of  Jauoert, 
by  M.  SddiUot)  and  StimenU  it  fa  mmnifaiK  lutmt  (1823-1834). 
Sec  notices  in  the  JourtuU  asitUqae,  Jan.  1847,  and  the  Jmmat  des 
i^Kiii,  Jan.  30,  1847. 

JAUOODRT,  ARNAa  FRAH{OIS.  MaxQtns  de  (i7S7-i85>). 
French  politician,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  November  I757  «t 
Tournon  (Seinc-et-Mame)  of  a  Protestant  family,  protected  by 
the  prince  de  Condi,  whose. regiment  he  entered.  He  adopted 
revolutionary  ideas  and  became  colonel  of  his  regiment.  In 
the  Assembly,  to  which  he  was  returned  in  1791  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Scine-ct-Mamc,  he  voted  generally  with  the  minority, 
and  his  views  being  obviously  too  moderate  for  his  colleagues 
he  resigned  in  1792  and  was  soon  after  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
being  a  reactionary.  Mrae  de  Staiil  procured  his  release  from 
P.  L.  Manuel  just  before  the  September  massacres.  He  accom- 
panied Talleyrand  on  his  mission  to  England,  reluming  to 
France  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  He  lived  in  retirement 
until  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate,  when  he  entered  the 
tribunate,  of  which  he  was  for  some  time  president.  In  1803  he 
entered  the  senate,  and  next  year  became  attached  to  the  house- 
hold of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Presenlly  his  imperialist  views 
cooled,  and  at  the  Restoration  he  became  minister  of  state  and  a 
peer  of  France.  At  the  second  Restoration  he  was  for  a  brief 
period  minister  of  marine,  but  held  no  further  office.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  support  of  the  Protestant  interest  in 
France.  A  member  of  the  upper  house  throughout  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe,  he  was  driven  into  private  life  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Second  Republic,  but  lived  to  sec  the  Couf  d'ltat  and 


to  rally  to  the  goveminent  of  Louis  Napoleon,  dying  In  Barit 
on  the  5th  of  February  1852. 

JAUBB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Silesia,  13  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Leignita,  on  the  Wttthende  Neisse. 
tap.  (1900),  13,024.  St  Martin's  (Roman  CathoHc)  church 
dales  from  1 267-1 290,  and  the  Evangelical  church  from  r65s. 
A  new  town-hall  was  erected  in  1 895-1 B98.  Javer  manu- 
factures leather,  carpets,  cigars,  carriages  and  gloves,  and  is 
specially /amons  for  its  sausages.  The  town  was  first  mentioned 
in  t242,.  and  wa*  formerly  the  capital  of  a  principality  em- 
bracing about  1200  sq.  m.,  now  occupied  by 'the  circlca 
of  Jauer,  Bunzlau,  LOwebeig,  Hirschberg  and  ScbBnau.  From 
1392  to  1741  it  belonged  to  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  being 
taken  from  Maria  Theresa  by  Frederick  the  Great.  Jauer 
was  formerly  the  prosperous  seat  of  the  Silesian  linen  trade, 
but  the  troubles  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  burned  down  three  times,  permanently  injured 
this. 

See  Schenaidi,  Die  all*  FartUnHmdUMpUlail  Jmm  (Jauer,  1903). 

JAUBARI  (Abo  Nasr  IskaIl  ibn  Qaiimad  ul-Jauhari) 
(d.  1002  or  loio),  Arabian  lexicographer,  was  bom  at  Ftrtb  on 
the  bqrden  of  'Turkestan.  He  studied  language  in  Firtb  and 
Bagdad,  and  later  among  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  He  then 
settled  in  Damghan  and  afterwards  at  NIshapQr,  where  he  died 
by  a  fall  from  the  roof  of  a  house.  His  great  work  is  the  Kilib 
iu-^a(iH  fil-Lugha,  an  Arabic  dictionary,  in  which  the  words 
are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  last  letter  of  the 
root.  He  himself  had  only  partially  finished  the  last  recension, 
but  the  work  was  completed  by  bis  pupil.  Aba  Is^  Ibrthlm  ibn 
$ali^  ul-Warrtq. 

An  edition  was  begun  by  E.  Scheidius  with  a  Latin  translation, 
but  one  part  only  appeared  at  Hardcrwijk  (1776).  The  whole  has 
been  published  at  Tebriz  (1854)  and  at  Cairo  (1863),  and  many 
abridgments  and  Persian  translations  have  appeared;  cl.  C.  Brockef- 
mann,  Ceukichle  der  arabiicktH  Littrattir  (Weimar,  1898),  i.  12a  scq. 

(6.W.T.J 

JAUMDICB  (Fr.  jauuiase,  from  jamu,  yellow),  or  IciEWii 
(from  its  resemblance  to  the  colour  of  the  golden  oriole,  of  which 
Pliny  relates  that  if  a  jaundiced  person  looks  upon  it  he  recovers 
but  the  bird  dies),  a  term  in  medicine  applied  to  a  yellow  colora- 
tion of  the  skin  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  depending  in  most 
instances  on  some  derangement  affecting  the  liver.  This  yelkiw 
colour  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  bile  or  of  some  of  the 
elements  of  that  secretion.  Jaundice,  however,  must  be  re- 
garded more  as  a  symptom  of  some  morbid  condition  previously 
existing  than  as  a  disease  per  ». 

Cases  with  jaundice  may  be  divided  into  three  groups. . 

I.  Obslruclm  Jautidia.— Any  obstruction  of  the  passage 
of  bile  from  tbc  liver  into  the  intestinal  canal  is  sooner  or  later 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  jaundice,  which  in  such  cir- 
cumstances is  due  to  the  absorption  of  bile  into  the  blood. 
The  obstruction  is  due  to  one  of  the  following  causes:  (1) 
Obstruction  by  foreign  bodies  within  the  bile  duct,  e.g.  gallstones 
or  parasites;  (2)  inflammation  of  the  duodenum  or  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  duct;  (3)  stricture  or  obliteration  of  the  duct; 
(4)  a  tumour  growing  from  the  duct;  (s)  pressure  on  the  duct 
from  without,  from  the  h'ver  or  other  organ,  or  tumours  arising 
from  them.  Obstructions  from  these  causes  may  be  partial  or 
complete,  and  the  degree  of  jaundice  will  vary  accordiiigly,  but 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  extensive  organic  disease  of  the  liver 
may  exist  without  the  evidence  of  obstructive  jaundice. 

The  effect  upon  the  liver  of  impediments  to  the  outflow  of 
bile  such  as  those  above  Indicated  Is  in  the  first  place  on  increase 
in  its  size,  the  whole  biliary  passages  and  the  liver  cells  being 
distended  with  retained  bile.  This  enlargement,  however, 
speedily  subsides  when  the  obstruction  is  removed,  but  should  it 
persist  the  liver  ultimately  shrinks  and  undergoes  atrophy  in  its 
whole  texture.  The  bile  thus  retained  is  absorbed  into  the 
system,  and  shows  itself  by  the  yellow  staining  seen  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  all  the  tissues  and  many  of  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  The  kidneys,  which  in  such  circumstances  act  in  some 
measure  vicariously  to  the  liver  and  excrete  a  portion  of  the 
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letained  bQe,  are  apt  to  become  aSected  in  their  structure 
by  the  long  continuance  of  jaundice. 

The  symptonu  o(  obstructive  jaundice  necessarily  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  but  there  generally 
exists  evidence  of  some  morbid  condition  before  the  yellow 
coloration  appears.  Thus,  if  the  obstruction  be  due  to  an 
impacted  gallstone  in  the  common  or  hepatic  duct,  there  will 
probably  be  the  symptoms  of  intense  suffering  characterizing 
hepatic  colic  (see  Couc).  In  the  cases  most  frequently  seen — 
those,  namely,  arising  from  simple  catarrh  of  the  bile  ducts  due  to 
gaslro-duodenal  irritation  spreading  through  the  common  duct — 
the  first  sign  to  attract  attention  is  the  yellow  appearance  of 
the  white  of  the -eye,  which  is  speedily  followed  by  a  similar 
colour  on  the  skin  over  the  body  generally.  The  yellow  tinge 
is  most  distinct  where  the  skin  is  thin,  as  on  the  forehead, 
breast,  elbows,  &c.  It  may  be  also  well  seen  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  but  in  the  lips  and  gums  the  colour  is  not  observed  till 
the  blood  is  first  pressed  from  tbcra.  The  tint  varies,  being  in 
the  milder  cases  faint,  in  the  more  severe  a  deep  saffron  yellow, 
while  in  extreme  degrees  of  obstruction  it  may  be  of  dark  brown 
or  greenish  hue.  The  cobur  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  observed 
in  artificial  light. 

The  urine  exhibits  well  marked  and  characteristic  changes  in 
jaundice  which  exist  even  before  any  evidence  can  be  detected 
on  the  skin  or  elsewhere.  It  is  always  of  dark  brown  colour 
resembling  porter,  but  after  standing  in  the  air  it  acquires  a 
greenish  tint.  Its  froth  is  greenish-yellow,  and  it  stains  with 
this  colour  any  white  substance.  It  contains  not  only  the  bile 
colouring  matter  but  also  the  bile  acids.  The  former  is  detected 
by  the  play  of  colours  yielded  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  the 
latter  by  the  purple  colour,  produced  by  placing  a  piece  of  lump 
sugar  in  the  urine  tested,  and  adding  thereto  a  few  drops  of 
ftrong  sulphuric  acid. 

The  contents  of  the  bowels  also  undergo  changes,  being 
characterized  chiefly  by  their  pale  clay  colour,  which  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  hepatic  obstruction,  and  to  their  consequent 
want  of  admixture  with  bile.  For  the  same  reason  they  contain 
a  large  amount  of  unabsorbed  fatty  matter,  and  have  an 
extremely  offensive  odour. 

Constitutional  symptoms  always  attend  jaundice  with  obstruc- 
tion. The  patient  becomes  languid,  drowsy  and  irritable,  and 
has  generally  a  slow  pulse.  The  appetite  is  usually  but  not 
always  diminished,  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  is  complained  of, 
while  flatulent  eructations  arise  from  the  stomach.  Intolerable 
itching  of  the  skin  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  jaundice,  and 
cutaneous  eruptions  or  boils  are  occasionally  seen.  Yellow 
vision  appears  to  be  present  in  some  very  rare  cases.  Should 
the  jaundice  depend  on  advancing  organic  disease  of  the  liver, 
such  as  cancer,  the  tinge  becomes  gradually  deeper,  and  the 
emaciation  and  debility  more  marked  towards  the  fatal  termina- 
tion, which  in  such  cases  is  seldom  long  postponed.  Apart  from 
this,  however.  Jaundice  from  obstruction  may  exist  for  many 
years,  as  in  those  instances  where  the  walls  of  the  bile  ducts  arc 
thickened  from  chronic  catarrh,  but  where  they  are  only  partially 
occluded.  In  the  common  cases  of  acute  catarrhal  jaundice 
recovery  usually  takes  place  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  jaundice  bears  reference  to  the 
cause  giving  rise  to  the  obstruction.  In  the  ordinary  cases  of 
simple  catarrhal  jaundice,  or  that  following  the  passing  of  gall- 
stones, a  light  nutritious  diet  (milk,  soups,  &c.,  avoiding  sac- 
charine and  farinaceous  substances  and  alcoholic  stimulants), 
along  with  countcr-irritation  applied  over  the  right  side  and  the 
use  of  laxatives  and  cholagogues,  will  be  found  to  be  advanta- 
geous. Diaphoretics  and  diuretics  to  promote  the  action  of  the 
skin  and  kidneys  are  useful  in  jaundice.  In  the  more  chronic 
forms,  besides  the  remedies  above  named,  the  waters  of  Carlsbad 
are  of  special  cflicacy.  In  cases  other  than  acute  catarrhal, 
operative  interference  is  often  called  for,  to  remove  the  gall- 
stones, tumour,  &c.,  causing  the  obstruction. 

2.  Toxacmic  Jaundice  is  observed  to  occur  as  a  symptom  in 
certain  fevers,  e.g.  yellow  fever,  ague,  and  in  pyaemia  also  as 
tbc  cOect  of  certain  poisons,  such  as  phosphorus,  and  the  venom 


of  snake-biles.  Jaundice  of  this  kind  is  almost  always  alight. 
and  neither  the  urine  nor  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  exhibit 
changes  in  appearance  to  such  a  degree  as  in  the  obstructive 
variety.  Crave  constitutional  symptoms  are  often  present,  bat 
they  are  less  to  be  ascribed  to  the  jaundice  than  to  the  disease 
with  which  it  is  associated. 

3.  Htredilary  Jaundice. — Under  this  group  there  are  the 
jaundice  of  new-born  infants,  which  varies  enormously  in 
severity;  the  cases  in  which  a  slight  form  of  jaundice  obtains  in 
several  members  of  the  same  family,  without  other  symptoms, 
and  which  may  persist  for  years;  and  lastly  the  group  of  cases 
with  hypertrophic  cirrhosis. 

The  name  maliimint  jaundice  is  sometimes  applied  to  that  very 
fatal  form  of  disease  otherwise  termed  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver  (see  AiaorBY). 

JAUNPUR,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Benares 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  city  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Cumti,  34  m.  N.W.  from  Benares  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901), 
42,771.  Jaunpur  is  a  very  andent  city,  the  former  capital  of  a 
Mahommedan  kingdom  which  once  extended  from  Budaun  and 
Etawah  to  Behar.  It  abounds  in  splendid  architectural  monu- 
ments, most  of  which  belong  to  the  period  when  the  rulers  of 
Jaunpur  were  independent  of  Delhi.  The  fort  of  Fcrox  Shah 
is  in  great  part  completely  ruined,  but  there  remain  a  fine  gateway 
of  the  16th  century,  a  musque  dating  from  1376,  and  the  ham- 
mams  or  baths  of  Ibrahim  Shah.  Among  other  buildings  may  be 
mentioned  the  Atala  Masjid  (1408)  and  the  ruined  JinjiriMasjid, 
mosques  built  by  Ibrahim,  the  first  of  which  has  a  great  clois- 
tered court  and  a  magnificent  facade;  the  Dariba  mosque  con- 
structed by  two  of  Ibrahim's  governors;  the  Lai  Darwaza  erected 
by  the  queen  of  Mahmud;  the  Jama  Masjid  (143S-1478)  01  great 
mosque  of  Husain,  with  court  and  cloisters,  standing  on  a  raised 
terrace,  and  in  part  re)slored  in  modern  times;  and  finally  the 
splendid  bridge  o\-er  the  Cumti,  erected  by  Munim  Khan,  Mogul 
governor  in  1569-1573.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  Jaunpur 
formed  a  centre  of  disaffection.  The  city  has  now  lost  its  im- 
portance, the  only  industries  surviving  being  the  manufacture 
of  perfumes  and  papier-mlchi  articles. 

The  DiSTKicT  or  jAUNruR  has  an  area  of  1 551  sq.  m.  It  forms 
part  of  the  wide  Gangetic  plain,  and  its  surface  is  accordingly 
composed  of  a  thick  alluvial  deposit.  The  whole  country  is 
closely  tilled,  and  no  waste  lands  break  the  continuous  prospect 
of  cultivated  fields.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the 
sinuous  channel  of  the  Cumti,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  which 
flows  past  the  city  of  Jaunpur,  Its  total  course  within  the 
district  is  about  90  m.,  and  it  is  nowhere  fordable.  It  is  crossed 
by  two  bridges,  one  at  Jaunpur  and  the  other  a  m.  lower  down. 
TheCumti  is  liable  tosudden  inundations  during  the  rainyseason, 
owing  to  the  high  banks  it  has  piled  up  at  its  entrance  into  the 
Ganges,  which  act  as  dams  to  prevent  the  prompt  outflow  of  its 
flooded  waters.  These  inundations  extend  to  its  tributary  the 
Sal.  Much  damage  was  thus  effected  in  «774;  but  the  greatest 
recorded  flood  took  place  in  September  18;  i,  when  4000  houses 
in  the  city  were  swept  away,  besides  9000  more  in  villages 
along  its  banks.  The  other  rivers  arc  the  Sal,  Barna,  Fill 
and  Basohi.  Lakes  arc  numerous  in  the  north  and  south;  th; 
largest  has  a  length  of  8  m.  Fop.  (1901),  i,30},920,  showing 
a  decrease  of  5%  in  the  decade.  Sugar-refining  is  the  principal 
industry.  The  district  is  served  by  the  line  of  the  Oudh  & 
Rohilkhand  railway  from  Benares  to  Fyzabad,  and  by  branches 
of  this  and  of  the  Bengal  &  North-Westcrn  systems. 

In  prehistoric  times  Jaunpur  seems  to  have  formed  a  portion 
of  the  Ajodhya  principality,  and  when  it  first  makes  an  appear- 
ance in  authentic  history  it  was  subject  to  the  rulers  of  Benares.' 
With  the  rest  of  their  dominions  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Mussulman  invaders  in  1194.  From  that  time  the  district 
appears  to  have  been  ruled  by  a  prince  of  the  Kanauj  dynasty, 
as  a  tributary  of  the  Mahommedan  suzerain.  In  13S8  Milik 
Sarwar  Khwija  was  sent  by  Mahommed  Tughlak  to  govern  the 
eastern  province.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Jaunpur,  made 
himself  independent  of  the  Delhi  court,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Sultan-us-Sbark,  or  "  eastern  emperor."    For  nearly  a  century 
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the  Slurki  dynuty  niled  at  Jaunpur,  and  proved  formidable 
rivals  to  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi.    The  last  of  the  dynasty  was 
Sultan  Husain,  who  passed  his  life  in  a  fierce  and  chequered 
snuggle  for  supremacy  with  BaMol  Lodi,  then  actual  emperor 
at  Delhi.    At  length,  in  1478,  Bahlol  succeeded  in  defeating  his 
rival  in  a  series  of  decisive  engagements.     He  took  the  city  of 
Jaunpur,  but  permitted  the  conquered  Husain  to  reside  there,  and 
to  complete  the  building  of  his  great  mosque,  the  Jama  Masjid, 
which  now  forms  the  chief  ornament  of  the  town.    Many  other 
architectural  works  in  the  district  still  bear  witness  to  its  great- 
ness under  its  independent  Mussulman  rulers.    In  1775  the 
district  was  made  over  to  the  British  by  the  Treaty  of  Lucknow. 
From  that  time  nothing  occurred  which  calls  for  notice  till  the 
Mutiny.    On  the  sth  of  June  1857,  when  the  news  of  the  Benares 
revolt  reached  Jaunpur,  the  sepoys  mutinied.     The  district 
continued  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Gurkha  force  from  Azamgaih  in  September.  In  November  the 
surrounding  country  was  lost  again,  and  it  was  not  till  May  1858 
that  the  last  smonldcring  embers  of  disaffection  were  stifled  by 
the  repulse  of  the  insurgent  leader  at  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves. 
See  A.  Fabrer.  The  Skatti  Archittelurt  of  Jaunpur  (1889). 
JADMnHa-CAR,  a  light  two-wheeled  carriage  for  a  single 
boise,  in  its  commonest  form  with  teats  for  lour  persona  placed 
back  to  back,  with  the  foot-boards  projecting  over  the  wheels. 
It  is  the  typical  conveyance  for  persons  in  Ireland  (see  Car). 
The  first' part  of  the  word  is  generally  taken  to  be  identical  with 
the  verb  "  to  jaunt,"  now  only  used  in  the  sense  of  to  go  on  a 
short  pleasure  excursion,  but  in  its  carUcst  uses  meaning  to  make 
a  horse  caracole  or  prance,  hence  to  jolt  or  bump  up  and  down. 
It  would  apparently  be  a  variant  of  "  jaunce,"  of  the  same  mean- 
ing, which  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  O.  Fr.  janccr.    Skcat 
takes  the  origin  of  jaunt  and  jaunce  to  be  Scandinavian,  and 
connects  them  with  the  Swedish  dialect  word  ganta,  to  romp; 
and  he  finds  cognate  bases  in  such  words  as  "  jump,"  "  high 
jinks."     The  word  "jaunty,"  sprightly,  especially  used  of  any- 
thing done  with  an  easy  nonchalant  air,  is  a  corruption  of 
"  janty,"  due  to  confusion  with  "  jaunt."    "  Janty,"  often  spelt 
in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  "jantfi"  or  "  jantce,"  repre- 
sents the  English  pronunciation  of  Ft.  ;eit/i/,  well-bred,  neat, 
spruce. 

JAUREQUI.  JUAN  (1562-1581),  a  Biscayan  by  birth,  was  in 
1581  in  the  service  of  a  Spanish  merchant,  Caspar  d'Anastro, 
who  was  resident  at  Antwerp.  Tempted  by  the  reward  of 
80,000  ducats  offered  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  for  the  assassination 
of  William  the  Silent,  prince  of  Orange,  but  being  himself  with- 
out courage  to  undertake  the  task,  d'Anastro,  with  the  help  of 
his  cashier  Venero,  persuaded  Jauregui  to  attempt  the  murder 
for  the  sum  of  2877  crowns.  On  Sunday  the  iSth  of  March 
158],  as  the  prince  came  out  of  his  dining-room  Jauregui  offered 
him  a  petition,  and  William  had  no  sooner  taken  it  into  his  hand 
than  Jauregui  fired  a  pistol  at  his  head.  The  ball  pierced  the 
neck  below  the  right  ear  and  passed  outat  the  left  jaw-bone; 
but  William  ultimately  recovered.  The  assassin  was  killed  on 
the  spot. 

JAURfiGUIBERRY,  JEAN  BERKARD  (1815-1887),  French 
admiral,  was  born  at  Bayonne  on  the  i6th  of  August  18 15.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1851,  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  1845,  com- 
mander in  1856,  and  captain  in  i860.  After  serving  in  the 
Crimea  and  in  China,  and  being  governor  of  Senegal,  he  was 
promoted  to  rear-admiral  in  1S69.  He  served  on  land  during 
the  second  part  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71,  in  the 
rank  of  auxiliary  general  of  division.  He  was  present  at  Coul- 
miers,  Vill^pion  and  Loigny-Poupry,  in  command  of  a  division, 
and  in  Chanzy's  retreat  upon  Le  Mans  and  the  battle  at  that 
place  in  conunand  of  a  corps.  He  was  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  many  naval  oflicen  who  did  good  service  in  the  military 
operations.  On  the  gth  of  December  he  had  been  made  vice- 
admiral,  and  in  1871  he  commanded  the  fleet  at  Toulon;  in  1875 
he  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  admiralty;  and  in  October 
1876  b«  was  appointed  to  command  the  evolutionary  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean.    In  February  1879  he  became  minister  of 


the  navy  in  the  Waddington  cabinet,  and  on  the  i;th  ot  May 
following  was  elected  a  senator  for  life.  He  was  again  minister 
of  the  navy  in  the  Freycinet  cabinet  in  1880.  A  fine  example  of 
the  fighting  French  seaman  of  his  time,  Jaur^guiberry  died  at 
Paris  on  the  aist  of  October  1887. 

jADREOUI  Y  AOUIUR.  iUAM  HARTfNEZ  DE  (i  583-1641), 
Spanish  poet,  was  baptized  at  Seville  on  the  34th  of  November 
1 58.;.  In  due  course  he  studied  at  Rome,  returning  to  Spain 
shortly  before  i6to  with  a  double  reputation  as  a  painter  and  a 
poet,  A  reference  in  the  preface  to  the  Novelas  exemplares  has 
been  taken  to  mean  that  he  painted  the  portrait  of  Cervantes, 
who,  in  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixile,  praises  the  translation 
of  Tasso's  Aminia  published  at  Rome  in  1607.  J&uregui's 
Rimaa  (1618),  a  collection  of  graceful  lyrics,  is  preceded  by  a 
controversial  preface  which  attracted  much  attention  on  account 
of  its  outspoken  declaration  against  cuUeranismo,  Througl.  the 
influence  of  OKvares,  he  was  appointed  groom  of  the  chamber 
to  Philip  IV.,  and  gave  an  elaborate  exposition  of  his  artistic 
doctrines  in  the  Discurso  poltico  contra  it  habtar  eulto  y  ostura 
(1634),  a  skilful  attack  on  the  new  theories,  which  procured  for 
Its  author  the  order  of  Calatrava.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the 
shock  of  controversy  had  shaken  J&uregui's  convictions,  and 
his  poem  Orjco  (1624)  is  visibly  influenced  by  G6ngora.  Jiuregui 
died  at  Madrid  on  the  iitbof  January  1641,  leavinglwhind  him 
a  translation  of  the  Fkanalia  which  was  sot  published  till  1684. 
This  rendering  reveals  Jduregui  as  a  complete  convert  to  the 
new  school,  and  it  has  been  argued  that,  exaggerating  the 
affinities  between  Lucan  and  G6ngora — both  of  Cordovan 
descent — he  dcUberately  translated  the  thought  of  the  cariier 
poet  into  the  vocabulary  of  the  later  master.  This  is  possible; 
but  it  is  at  least  as  likely  that  J&urcgui  unconsciously  yielded  to 
the  current  of  popular  taste,  with  no  other  intention  than  that 
of  conciliating  the  public  of  his  own  day. 

JAURftS,  JEAN  LfiON  (1859-  ),  French  Socialist  leader, 
was  born  at  Castrcs  (Tarn)  on  the  3rd  of  September  1859.  He 
was  educated  at  the  lyc£e  Louis-le-Grand  and  the  £cole  normale 
supMeure,  and  took  his  degree  as  associate  in  philosophy  in 
1881.  After  teaching  philosophy  for  two  years  at  the  lycie  of 
Albi  (Tarn),  he  lectured  at  the  university  of  Toulouse.  He  was 
elected  republican  deputy  for  the  department  of  Tam  in  1885. 
In  1889,  after  unsuccessfully  contesting  Castres,  he  returned  to 
his  professional  dlities  at  Toulouse,  where  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  municipal  aSaiis,  and  helped  to  found  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  university.  He  also  prepared  two  theses  for  bis 
doctorate  in  philosophy,  De  primis  socialismi  gcrmanici  litiea- 
minlis  apui  Lulhcrum,  Kant,  FUlite  et  Hegel  (1891),  and  De  la 
rlalitl  du  monie  sensible.  In  1902  be  gave  energetic  support  to 
the  miners  of  Carmaux  who  went  out  on  strike  in  consequence 
of  the  dismissal  of  a  socialist  workman,  Calvignac;  and  in  the 
next  year  he  was  re-elected  to  the  chamber  as  deputy  for  Albi. 
Although  he  was  defeated  at  the  elcaions  of  1898  and  was  for 
four  years  outside  the  chamber,  his  eloquent  speeches  made  him 
a  force  in  politics  as  an  intellectual  champion  of  socialism.  He 
edited  the  Petite  Ripublique,  and  was  one  of  the  most  energetic 
defenders  of  Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus.  He  approved  of  the 
inclusion  of  M.  Millerand,  the  socialist,  iii  the  Waldcck-Rousseatt 
ministry,  though  this  led  to  a  split  with  the  more  revolutionary 
section  led  by  M.  Guesde.  In  1901  he  was  again  returned  as 
deputy  for  Albi,  and  during  the  Combes  administration  his  in- 
fluence secured  the  coherence  of  the  radical-socialist  coalition 
known  as  the  Woe.  In  1904  he  founded  the  socialist  paper, 
L'Humamll.  The  French  socialist  groups  held  a  congress  at 
Rouen  in  March  1905,  which  resulted  in  a  new  consolidation; 
the  new  parly,  beaded  by  MM.  Jaures  and  Cuesdc,  ceased  to 
co-operate  with  the  radicals  and  radical-socialists,  and  became 
known  as  the  unified  socialists,  pledged  to  advance  a  collcclivist 
programme.  At  the  general  elections  of  1906  M  Jauris  was 
again  elected  for  the  Tam.  His  ability  and  vigour  were  now 
generally  recognized;  but  the  strength  of  the  socialist  party,  and 
the  practical  activity  of  its  leader,  still  had  to  reckon  with  the 
equally  practical  aiul  vigorous  liberalism  of  M.  Clcmenceau. 
The  latter  was  able  to  appeal  to  his  countrymen  (in  a  notable 
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fpeech  in  the  q>ring  of  1906)  to  nOy  to  *  radical  programme 
which  bad  no  socialist  Utopia  in  view;  and  the  appearance  in 
him  of  a  strong  and  practical  radical  leader  had  the  result  of 
considerably  diminishing  the  effect  of  the  socialist  propaganda. 
M.  Jauris,  in  addition  to  his  daily  journalistic  activity,  published 
Les  prcmcs;  ajfain  Dreyfia  (igoo);  Aelion  socialiale  (184Q); 
£ludts  tocialisus  (190}),  and,  with  other  collaborators,  Hitloire 
tocialisU  (iQOi),  lie. 

JAVA,  one  of  the  larger  islands  of  that  portion  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  which  is  distinguished  as  the  Sunda  Islands.  It 
lies  between  105°  13'  40'  (St  Nicholas  Point)  and  114°  35*38'  E. 
(Cape  Seloko)  and  between  5°  52'  34'  and  8°  46'  46'  S.  It  ha» 
a  total  length  of  633  m.  from  Pepper  Bay  in  the  west  to  Banyu- 
wangi  in  the  east,  and  an  extreme  breadth  of  lai  m.  from  Cape 
Bugcl  in  Japara  to  the  coast  of  Jokjakarta,  narrowing  towards 
the  middle  to  about  55  m.  Politically  and  commercially  it  is 
important  as  the  seat  of  the  colonial  government  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  all  other  parts  of  the  Dutch  territory  being 
distinguished  as  the  Outer  Possessions  {BuUtnbaillunccns). 
According  to  the  triangulation  survey  (report  published  in  1901) 
the  area  of  Java  proper  is  48,504  sq.  m.;  of  Madura,  the  large 
adjacent  and  associated  island,  1733;  and  of  the  smaller  islands 
administratively  included  with  Java  and  Madura  1416,  thus 


From  Sumatrm  oa  the  W.,  Java  is  tepanted  by  the  Sand* 
Strait,  which  at  the  narrowest  is  only  14  m.  broad,  but  widens 
elsewhere  to  about  50  m.  On  the  E.  the  strait  of  Bali,  which 
parts  it  from  the  island  of  that  name,  is  at  the  northern  end  not 
more  than  i)  m.  across.  Through  the  former  strong  currents 
run  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  throughout  the  year,  outwards 
from  the  Java  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  strait  of  Bali 
the  currents  are  perhaps  even  stronger  and  are  extremely 
irregular.  Pilots  with  local  knowledge  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  vessels  attempting  either  passage.  In  spite  of  the  strength 
of  the  currents  the  Sunda  Strait  is  steadily  being  diminished  in 
width,  and  the  process  if  continued  must  result  in  a  restoration 
of  that  junction  of  Sumatra  and  Java  which  according  to  some 
authorities  formerly  existed.* 

In  general  terms  Java  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  break- 
water islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean — part  of  the  mountainous 
rim  (continuous  more  or  less  completely  with  Sumatra)  of  the 
partially  submerged  plateau  which  lies  between  the  ocean  on 
the  S.  and  the  Chinese  Sea  on  the  N.,  and  has  the  masaive 
island  of  Borneo  as  its  chief  subaerial  portion.  While  the  waves 
and  currents  of  the  ocean  sweep  away  most  of  the  products  of 
denudation  along  the  south  coast  or  throw  a  small  percentage 
back  in  the  shape  of  sandy  downs,  the  Java  Sea  on  the  north— 


making  a  total  of  50,970  sq.  m.  The  more  important  of  these 
islands  are  the  following:  Pulau  Panaitan  or  Princes  Island 
{Prinstneiiand),  47  sq.  m.,  lies  in  the  Sunda  Strait,  off  the  south- 
western peninsula  of  the  main  island,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Bchouden  Passage.  The  Thousand  Islands  are  situated 
almost  due  N.  of  Batavia.  Of  these  6ve  were  inhabited  in  1906 
by  about  1280  seafarers  from  all  parts  and  their  descendants. 
The  Karimon  Java  archipelago,  to  the  north  of  Scmarang, 
numbers  twenty-seven  islands  with  an  area  of  16  sq.  m.  and  a 
population  of  about  Soo  (having  one  considerable  village  on  the 
main  island).  Bavian'  (Bawian),  too  m.  N.  of  Surabaya,  is  a 
ruined  volcano  with  an  area  of  73  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of 
about  44,000.  About  a  third  of  the  men  arc  generally  absent  as 
traders  or  coolies.  In  Singapore  and  Sumatra  they  are  known  as 
Boyans.  They  are  devout  Mahommedans  and  many  of  them 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  Sapudi  and  Kangean 
archipelagoes  are  east  ward  continuationsof  Madura.  The  former, 
thirteen  in  all,  with  an  area  of  58  sq.  m.  and  53,000  inhabitants, 
export  cattle,  dried  fish  and  trepang;  and  many  of  the  male  popu- 
lation work  as  day  labourers  in  Java  or  as  lumbermen  in  Sum- 
bawa,  Flores,  &c.  The  main  island  of  the  Kangians  has  an  area 
of  19  sq.  m.',  the  whole  group  33  sq.  m.  It  is  best  known  for 
its  limestone  caves  and  its  buffaloes.  Along  the  south  coast  the 
islands  are  few  and  small — Klapper  or  Deli,  Trouwers  or  Tingal, 
Nnsa  Kembangan,  Sempu  and  Nusa  Barung. 

.  '  It  must  be  observed  that  Bavian,  Ac.,  are  mere  conventional 
•ppcodice*  to  Java. 


not  more  than  50  fathoms  deep — allows  them  to  settle  and  to 
form  sometimes  with  extraordinary  rapidity  bioad  alluvial 
tracts." 

It  is  customary  and  obvious  to  divide  Java  into  three  divisions, 
the  middle  part  of  the  island  narrowing  into  a  kind  of  isthmus, 
and  each  of  the  diviuons  thus  indicated  having  certain  structural 
characteristics  of  it*  own.  West  Java,  which  consists  of  Bantara, 
Krauang  and  the  Prcancer  Regencies,  has  an  area  of  upwards  of 
18,000  sq.  m.  In  this 'division  the  highlands  lie  for  the  most  part 
in  a  compact  mats  to  the  south  and  the  lowlands  form  a  continuous 
tract  to  the  north.  The  main  portion  of  the  uplands  consists  of  the 
Prcanger  Mountains,  with  the  plateaus  of  Bandong,  Pekalongan. 
Tegal,  Badung  and  Gurut,  encircled  with  volcanic  summits.  On  the 
bonlcrs  of  the  Prcanger,  Batavia  and  Bantam  an  the  Halimon 
Mountains  (the  Blue  Mountains  of  the  older  travellers),  reaching 
their  greatest  altitudes  in  the  volcanic  summits  of  Gedeh  and  Salak. 
To  the  west  lie  the  highlands  of  Bantam,  which  extending  northward 
cut  oft  the  northern  lowlands  from  the  Sunda  Strait.  Middle  Ja\a 
is  the  smallest  of  the  three  divisions,  having  an  area  of  not  much  more 
than  13.700  sq.  m.  It  comprises  Tegal,  Pekalongan,  Banyumas, 
Bagelen,  Kcdu.  Jokjakarta.  burakarta,  and  thus  not  only  takes  la 
the  whole  of  the  isthmus  but  encroaches  on  the  broad  eastern  portion 
of  the  island.    In  the  isthmus  mountains  are  not  so  closely  massed 


■  H.  B.  Guppy  (R.  5.  C.  Soc.  Uafotiiu.  1889)  holds  that  there  ■• 
no  sufficient  proof  of  this  connexion  but  gives  interesting  dctaib 
of  the  present  movement. 

■  See  G.  F.  Tijdcman's  map  of  the  depths  of  the  sea  in  the  eastern 
rart  of  the  Indian  archipelago  in  M .  Weber's  Sibofa  Exprdition.  1003. 
The  details  of  the  coast  forms  of  the  island  have  been  studixi  if 

i.  F  Sncllcman  and  J.  F.  Niermeyer  in  a  paper  in  the  Veth  Ftt^ 
unid,  utilizing  inltr  o/u  Cuppy's  obacrvationi. 
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IB  the  sooth  aor  the  pUm  ad  contlnooni  on  the  north.  Tbe  water- 
•bed  culminating  in  blamet  lies  almost  midway  between  the  ocean 
and  the  Java  S«i,  and  there  are  KHnewfaat  exteniive  lowlands  in 
the  south.  In  that  part  of  middle  Jivz  which  physically  belongs 
to  eastern  Java  there  is  a  remarkable  series  of  lowlands  stretchtiq; 
slmostrightacrosstheislandfromSemanng  in  the  north  tojokjjakarta 
bthesouth.  Eastern  lava  cofflprisesRembang,Madiun,Kediri,Sora- 
baya,  Pasunian  and  Besuki.  and  has  an  area  of  about  17,^00  so.  m. 
lo  this  divimm  lovdands  and  highlands  are  interminglea  in 
tndless  variety  except  along  the  soutn  coast,  where  the  watershed- 
nnge  forms  a  continuous  breakwater  from  Jokjakarta  to  Besuki. 
The  volcanic  eminences,  instead  of  rising  in  Unes  or  groups,  are 
isDlated. 

For  its  area  Java  is  one  of  the  most  distinctly  volcanic  regions  of 
the  wortd.  Volcanic  forces  made  it,  and  volcanic  forces  have  con- 
tinued todevastate  and  fertilize  it.  According  to  R.  D.  M.  Verbeek 
about  13$  volcanic  centres  can  be  djstinguisned,  a  number  which 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  difterent  methods  ot  classi- 
fication. It  is  usual  to  arrange  tne  volcanoes  in  the  following 
pmi^:  westernmost  Java  xi  (all  extinct);  Preanger  50  (5  active); 
Chenbon  2  (both  extinct);  ^met  3  (l  active);  middle  Java  16 
(2  active) ;  M urio  2  ^both  extinct) ;  Lavu  2  (extinct) ;  Wilis  2  (extinct) ; 
cast  Java  ar  (5  active).  The  active  volcanoes  of  the  present  time 
are  Gcdeh,  Tangkuban,  Prahu,  Gutar,  Papandayan,  Galung-gung, 
Slamct.Sendor,  Merapi,*Kalut(orKIut),  Bromo,bemeru,Lamongan, 
fUunf,  but  the  activi^  of  many  of  these  is  trifiing,  consiatii^  of 
tl«ht  ejections  of  steam  and  sconae. 

The  plains  differ  in  surface  and  fertility,  according  to  their  geologi- 
cal formation.  Built  up  of  alluvium  and  diluvium,  the  plains  of  the 
north  coast-Ianda  in  western  and  middle  Java  are  at  their  lowest 
levels,  near  the  mouthfl  d  riven  and  the  sea,  in  many  cases  manhy 
and  abounding  in  lakes  and  coral  remains,  but  for  tM  rest  they  are 
fmile  and  available  for  culture.  Tbe  plains,  too,  along  the  south 
coast  of  middle  Java — of  Banyumas  and  Bagelen — contain  many 
morasses  as  well  as  sandy  stretches  and  dunes  impeding  the  outlet 
of  the  rivers^  They  are,  nevertheless,  available  for  the  cultivation 
more  particulariy  of  rice,  and  are  thickly  peopled.  In  eastern 
iava,  anin,  the  narrow  coast  plains  are  to  be  cnstinguished  from  the 
wider  plains  lying  between  thie  parallel  chains  of  limestone  and  be- 
tween the  volcanoes.  The  narrow  plains  of  the  north  coast  are 
constituted  of  yellow  clay  and  tuffs  containing  chalk,  washed  down 
by  the  rivers  tram  the  mountain  chains  and  volcanoes.  Like  the 
weetcm  plains,  they,  too,  are  in  many  cases  low  and  marshy,  and 
fringed  with  sand  and  dunes.  Th«  plains,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
*omc  distance  from  the  sea,  or  lyinje  m  the  interior  of  eastern  Java, 
such  as  Surakarta,  Madiun,  Kediri,  I^uruan,  Probolfnggo  and 
Besuki,  owe  their  formatioa  to  the  volcanoes  at  whose  bues  they 
lie.  occupying  levels  as  high  as  1640  ft.  down  to  338  ft.  above  the 
Ka,  whence  they  decline  to  the  tower  plains  of  the  coast.  Lastly, 
the  plains  of  Lusi.  Solo  and  Brantas,  lying  between  the  parallcl 
chains  in  Japara,  Rembang  and  Surabiaya,  are  in  part  the  product 
of  rivers  formerly  flowing  at  a  b^her  level  of  50  to  60  or  70  ft.,  in 
part  the  product  of  the  sea,  dating  from  a  time  when  the  northiem 
put  of  the  above-named  residencies  was  an  island,  such  as  Madura, 
the  mountains  of  which  an  the  continufttion  of  the  north  parallel 
chain,  is  still. 

The  considerable  rivers  of  western  Java  all  have  their  outlets  on 
the  north  coast,  the  chief  among  them  being  the  Chi  (Dutch  Tji) 
Tantm  and  the  Chi  Manulc  They  arc  na^^gable  for  native  boatsand 
rafts,  and  are  used  for  the  transport  of  coffee  and  salt.  On  the  south 
coast  the  Chi  Tanduwi,  on  the  east  of  the  Preanger,  is  the  only 
stream  available  as  a  waterway,  and  this  only  fiH-a  few  miles  above  its 
mouth.  In  middle  Java,  also,  the  rivers  discharging  at  the  north 
coast— the  Pamali,  Chomal,  Ac. — are  serviceable  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation  and  cultivation,  but  arc  navigable  only  near  their 
mouths.  The  rivers  of  the  south  coast — Progo,  Serayu,  Bogowonto, 
and  Upak,  enriched  by  rills  from  the  volcanoes — serve  abundantly 
to  irrigate  the  plains  of  Bagelen,  Banyumas,  &c.  Their  stony  beds, 
>hallows.and  rapids,  and  the  concUtion  of  their  mouths  lessen, 
however,  their  value  as  waterways.  More  navigable  are  the  larger 
rivers  of  eastern  Java.  The  Solo  is  navigable  for  large  praus.  or 
native  boais,  as  far  up  as  Surakarta,  and  above  that  town  for  lighter 
boats,  as  is  also  its  affluent  tbe  Gentung.  The  canal  constructed 
in  1893  >t  the  lower  part  of  this  river,  and  alterations  effected  at 
its  mouth,  have  proved  of  important  service  both  in  irrigating  the 
l^in  and  facilitating  the  river's  outlet  into  the  sea.  The  Brantas 
IS  also  navigable  in  several  parts.  The  smaller  riven  of  eastern 
^va  are,  however,  much  in  the  condition  of  those  of  western  Java. 
They  serve  less  as  waterways  than  as  reservoirs  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  fertile  plains  through  which  they  flow. 

The  north  coast  of  Java  presents  everywhere  a  low  strand  covered 
with  nipa  or  mangrove,  morasses  and  fishponds,  sandy  stretches  and 
low  dunes,  thtfiing  river-mouths  and  coast-lines,  ports  and  roads, 
demanding  oonrinual  attention  and  regulation.  The  south  coast 
u of  a  different  make.  The  dunes  of  Banyumas,  Bagelen,  and  jokja- 
karta, ranged  in  three  ridges,  rising  to  JO  ft.  high,  and  varying  in 
breadth  from  yxt  to  over  1606  ft.,  liable,  moreover,  to  transforma- 


_*This  Merapi  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Merapi  the 
fin  Mountain  of  Suoiatra. 


tion  frun  tides  and  the  eut  monsoon,  oppose  everywhere,  also  in 
Preanger  and  Besuki,  a  barrier  to  the  disdiarge  of  the  rivers  and  the 
drainage  of  the  coast-lands.  They  assist  the  formation  of  lagoons 
and  morasses.  At  intervals  in  the  dune  coast,  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  limestone  mountains,  there  tower  up  steep  inacces- 
sible masses  of  land,  showing  neither  ports  nor  bays,  hollowed  outby 
the  sea,  rising  in  perpendicular  walls  to  a  height  of  160  ft.  above 
sea-level..  SonKtimes  two  branches  project  at  right  angles  fiora 
the  chain  on  to  the  coast,  forming  a  low  bay  between  the  capes 
or  ends  of  the  projecting  branches,  from  1000  to  1600  ft.  high. 
Such  a  formation  occurs  frequently  along  the  coast  of  Besuki, 
presenting  a  very  irregular  coast-line.  Of  course  the  north  coast  is 
of  much  greater  commercial  importance  than  the  south  coast. 

Geology. — With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  patches  of  schist, 
supposed  to  be  Cretaceous,  the  whole  island,  so  far  as  is  known,  is 
covered  by  dcixjsits  of  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  age.  The  ancient 
"  schist  formation,"  which  occurs  in  Sumatra,  Bonwo,  &c..  does  not 
rise  to  the  surface  anywhere  in  Java  itself,  but  it  is  visible  in  the 
island  of  Karimon  Java  off  the  north  coast.  The  Cretaceous  schists 
have  yielded  fossib  only  at  Banjarnegara,  where  a  limestone  with 
Orbitolina  is  tnterst ratified  with  them.  They  are  succeeded  un* 
conformably  by  Eocene  deposits,  consisting  of  sandstones  with 
coal-seams  and  limestones  containing  Nummulites,  Alveolina  and 
Orthopbra^mina;  and  these  beds  are  as  limited  in  extent  as  the  Cre- 
taceous schists  themselves.  Sedimentary  depositsof  Upper  Tertiary 
age  are  widely  spread,  covering  about  38%  of  tbe  surface.  They 
consist  of  breccias,  maris  and  limestones  containing  numerous 
fossils,  and  are  for  the  most  part  Miocene  but  [Mt>bab7y  iodude  a 
part  of  the  Pliocene  also.  They  were  laid  down  beneath  the  sea, 
but  have  since  been  folded  and  elevated  to  considerable  hdghts. 
Fluviatilc  deposits  of  late  Pliocene  age  have  been  found  in  the  east 
of  Java,  and  it  was  in  these  that  the  remarkable  anthropoid  ape  or 
ape^like  man,  Pitkecantkro^  erectus  of  Dubois,  was  discovered. 
The  Quaternary  deposits  Ite  horizontally  upon  the  upturned  edges 
of  the  Tertiary  oeds.  They  are  partly  marine  and  partly  ftuviatile, 
the  marine  deposits  reaching  to  a  height  of  some  350  ft.  above  the 
sea  and  thus  mdicating  a  consklerabie  elevation  of  the  island  in 
recent  times. 

The  vt^canic  rocks  ofjava  are  of  great  importance  and  cover  about 
28%  of  the  islarKl.  The  eruptions  began  in  the  middle  of  the 
Tertiary  period,  but  did  not  attain  their  maximum  until  Ouaternary 
times,  and  many  of  the  volcanoes  arc  still  active.  Moat  of  the 
cones  seem  to  lie  along  faults  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  island,  or  on 
short  cross  fractures.  The  lavas  and  ashes  are  almost  everywhere 
andesites  and  basalts,  with  a  little  obsidian.  Some  of  the  volcanoes, 
however,  have  erupted  Icucite  rocks.  Similar  rocks,  together  srith 
phonolite,  occur  in  the  island  of  Bavian.* 

CUmate. — Our  knowledge  of  the  climate  of  Batavia,  and  thus  of 
that  of  the  kiwlands  of  western  Java,  is  almost  perfect ;  but,  rainfall 
ciKepted,  our  information  as  to  the  climate  ofjava  as  a  whole  is 
extremely  defective.  The  dominant  meteorological  facts  are  simple 
and  obvious:  Java  lies  in  the  tropics,  under  an  almost  vertical 
sun,  and  thus  has  a  day  of  alm<»st  uniform  length  throughout 
the  year.'  It  is  also  within  the  perpetual  influence  of  the  great 
atmospheric  movements  passing  between  Asia  and  Australia;  and 
is  affected  by  the  neighbourhood  of  vast  expanses  of  sea  and  land 
(Borneo  and  Sumatra].  There  are  no  such  maxima  of  temperature 
as  are  recorded  from  the  continents.  The  highest  known  at  Batavia 
was  96*  F.  in  1877  and  the  lowest  66*  in  the  same  year.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  79*.  The  warmest  months  are  May  and 
October,  registering  79*5*  and  79'46*  respectively;  the  coldest 
January  and  February  with  77'63*  and  77'7*  respectively.  Th« 
daily  range  is  much  greater;  at  one  o'clock  the  thermometer  has  a 
mean  heiebt  of  84°;  after  two  o'clock  it  declines  to  about  73*  at  six 
o'clock;  tne  greatest  daily  amplitude  is  in  August  and  the  least  in 
January  and  February.  Eastern  Java  and  the  inland  plains  of 
middle  Java  arc  said  to  be  hotter,  but  scientific  data  are  few.  A 
very  ^ght  degree  of  elevation  above  tbe  seaboard  plains  produces 
a  remarkable  difTerence  in  the  climate,  not  so  much  In  its  mere 
temperature  as  in  its  influence  on  health.  The  dwellere  in  the  coast 
towns  are  surprised  at  the  invigorating  effects  of  a  change  to  health 
resorts  from  too  to  1200  ft.  above  sea-level;  and  at  greater  eleva* 
tions  it  may  be  uncomfortably  cold  at  night,  with  chilly  mists  and 
occasional  frosts.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons  by  the  pre- 
vailing winds:  the  rainy  season,  that  of  the  west  monsoon,  lasting 
from  November  to  March,  and  the  dry  season,  that  of  the  east  mon- 
soon, during  the  rest  of  the  year;  the  transition  from  o.ne  monsoon 
to  another — the  "  canting     of  the  monsoons — being  marked  by 

'  K.  D.  M.  Verbeek  and  R.  Fcnnema,  Description  tioiogique  de  JaM 
et  Madoura  {2  vols,  and  atl.is,  Amsterdam,  1896;  also  published  in 
Dutch) — a  summary  with  map  was  published  by  Verbcelc  in  Peterm, 
Mitt.  xliv.  (1898),  24-33.  pi.  3.  Also  K.  Martin.  Die  Eintkeiiung  der 
versteineruniifahreitden  SedimenttvonJam,  SammL  Geol.  Reichsmus. 
Leiden,  aer.  i.,  vol.  vi.  (1809-1903),  f35'-34S< 

'  On  the  i6th  of  November  the  sun  rues  at  5.32  and  sets  at  5.57: 
on  the  t6th  of  July  it  rises  at  6.13  and  sets  at  5.S7-  The  h>ngcst 
day  is  in  December  and  the  shortest  in  June,  while  on  tbe  other  hand 
thesun  is  highest  in  February  and  Oaober  and  lowest  in  June  and 
December. 
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irregubritiu.  On  the  whole,'  the  cut  moiuoon  Uowa  •tndny  for 
«  longer  period  than  the  west.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  is  much  less 
than  in  Europe — not  more  in  the  annual  mean  at  Batavia  than  3  ft. 
per  second,  aeainst  13  to  iS  ft.  in  Europe.  The  highest  velocity 
ever  observed  at  Batavia  was  25  ft.  wind-storms  arc  rare  and 
hardly  ever  cyclonic.  There  arc  as  a  matter  of  course  a  large  number 
of  purely  local  winds,  some  of  them  of  a  \'ciy  peculiar  kind,  but  few 
of  these  have  been  scientifically  dealt  with.  Thunder-storms  are 
extremely  frequent;  but  the  loss  of  life  from  lightning  is  probably 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  palm-trees  arc  excellent  conductors. 
At  night  the  air  is  almost  invariably  still.  The  average  rainfall  at 
Batavia  is  72*38  in.  per -annum,  of  which  51-49  in.  arc  contributed 
by  the  west  monsoon.  The  amount  varies  considerabl>r  from  year 
to  year:  in  1889,  169X  and  1897  there  were  about  47-24  in.;  in  186S 
and  1877  nearly  s<'>7i  a"<l  ■»  '^T  and  1683  no  less  than  94-8. 
There  are  no  long  tracts  of  ufibrolcen  rainfall  and  no  long  periods  of 
continuous  drought.  The  rainfall  is  heaviest  in  January,  but  it 
rains  only  for  atxMit  one-seventh  of  the  time.  Next  in  order  come 
February,  March  and  I^ccember.  August,  the  driest  month,  has 
from  three  to  five  days  of  rain,  though  the  amount  is  usually  less 
than  an  inch  and  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  inches.  The  popu- 
lar description  of  the  rain  falling  not  in  drops  but  streams  was  proved 
erroneous  by  J.  Wicsner's  careful  observations  (see  Kais.  Aiad.  d. 
Wia.  Italk.  Nalitrx.  CI.  Bd.  xiv.,  Vienna,  1895),  which  have  been 
confirmed  by  A.  VVoeikof  ("  Regentintcnsit&t  und  Rcgendauer  in 
Batavia  "  in  Z.  jvlt  iiei.,  1907).  The  greatest  rainfall  recorded  in 
an  hour  (4-5  in.)  is  enormously  exceeded  by  records  even  in  Europe. 
From  observatioris  taken  for  tne  meteorological  authorities  at  a  very 
connderable  number  of  stations,  J.  H.  Boescken  constructed  a  map 
in  1900  {Tijisckr.  ».  *.  Km.  SU.  Aardr.  Ccn.,  1900;  reproduced 
in  Veth,  Jutm,  iii.  1903).  Among  the  ouutanding  facts  are  the 
following.  The  south  coast*  of  both  eastern  and  rhiddle  Java  have 
a  much  heavier  rainfall  than  the  north.  Maialcnka  has  an  annual 
fall  of  17s  in.  In  western  Java  the  maximal  district  consists  of  a 
great  ring  of  mountains  from  Salak  and  Gcdeh  in  the  west  to  Galung- 
gung  in  the  cast,  while  the  enclosed  plateau-region  of  Chanjur  Bandung 
and  Ganjt  are  not  much  different  from  the  sea-board.  The  whole 
of  middle  Java,  with  the  exception  of  the  north  coast,  has  a  heavy 
rainfall.  At  Chilachap  the  annual  rainfall  is  ISI-43  >n-,  87-8  in.  of 
which  is  brought  by  the  south-east  monsoon.  The  great  belt  which  in- 
cludes the  Slunet  and  the  Dieiy,  and  the  country  on  the  soul  h  coast 
Ixtween  Chilachap  and  Parigi,  are  maximal.  In  comparison  the 
whole  of  eastern  Java,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountains  from 
Wilis  eastward  to  Ijen,  has  a  low  record  which  reaches  its  lowest, 
along  the  north  coast.*  .       _ 

AuM.— In  respect  of  its  faiina  Java  differs  from  Borneo,  Sumatra 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula  far  more  than  these  diiTer  among  them- 
•elves;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  shows  a  ch>se  lesemblancc  to  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Himalayas  on  the 
other.  Of  the  176  mammals  of  the  whole  Indo-Malayan  region 
the  greater  number  occur  in  Java.  Of  these  41  are  found  on 
the  continent  of  Asia,  8  are  common  to  Java  and  Borneo,  and  6  are 
common  to  Java  and  Sumatra  (see  M.  Weber,  Dot  Indc-Ualay 
Anhipiaa  ani  die  Gackicktt  uino  TkierwtU,  Jena,  >903).  No 
genus  ancf  only  a  few  species  are  confined  to  the  island.  Of  the  land- 
Urds  only  a  small  proportion  are  peculiar.  The  cTephant,  the  tapir, 
the  bear,  and  various  other  genera  found  in  the  rest  of  the  region  are 
altogether  absent.  The  Javanese  rhinoceros  l_RJunocerot  iundaicus ; 
nml  In  Javanese,  badak  >n  Sundanese),  the  largest  of  the  mammals 
on  the  uland,  differs  from  that  of  Sumatra  in  havirig  one  horn 
instead  of  two.  It  ranges  over  the  highest  mountains,  and  its 
regular  paths,  worn  into  deep  channels,  may  be  traced  up  the 
steepest  slopes  and  round  the  rims  of  even  active  volcanoes.  Two 
apecies  of  wild  swine,  Sus  vUlatus  and  5iif  vemtcosus,  arc  exceedingly 
abundanti  the  former  in  the  hot,  the  latter  in  the  temperate,  region ; 
and  their  depredations  arc  t\x  cause  of  much  loss  to  the  natives, 
who,  however,  being  Mahommedans,  to  whom  pork  is  abhorrent,  do 
not  hunt  them  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh.  Not  much  less  than  the 
rhinoceros  is  the  banteng  {Bibos  banUng  or  iundaUus)  found  in  all 
the  uninhabited  districts  between  3000  and  7000  ft.  of  elevation. 
The  Iddang  or  muntjak  (Cervu/iu  muntjac)  and  the  rusa  or  russa 
Uhaa  kippthfhus  or  Ruua  russa)  are  the  representatives  of  the 
doer  kind.  The  former  is  a  delicate  little  creature  occurring  singly 
or  in  pairs  both  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  coast  districts;  the  Utter 
lives  in  herds  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  in  the  grassy  opens,  iriving 
excellent  sport  to  the  native  hunters.  Another  species  Qtussa 
kuUii)  exists  in  Bavian.  The  kantjil  iTrafulus  jafanuus)  is  a  small 
creature  allied  to  the  musk-deer  but  forming  a  genus  by  itself.  ,  It 
lives  in  the  high  woods,  for  the  most  part  singly,  seldom  in  pairs. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  ol  the  Javanese  mammals.  The  royal 
t^er,  the  same  speciet  a*  that  of  India,  is  still  common  enough  to 
nuke  a  tiger-hunt  a  characteristie  Javanese  scene.  The  kopatd 
IFtUs  pmius)  is  frequent  In  the  warm  regions  and  often  ascends  to 
eoMideiable  altitudes.  Black  specimens  occasionally  occur,  but 
the  spots  are  visible  on  inspection ;  and  the  fact  that  in  the  Amsterdam 
zoological  gardens  a  black  leopard  had  one  of  its  cubs  black  and  the 
other  nonnally  spotted  shows  that  this  is  only  a  case  of  melanism. 
In  the  trce-tops  the  birds  find  a  dangerous  enemy  in  the  matjan 

*  S.  Figci,  Rtienvaamemiagfn  in  Ncderlandick  Indie  (1902). 
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mnbok.  or  wild  cat  <F<N«  im'iiidki),  about  the  ttie  of  •  common  cat. 
The  dos  tribe  is  represented  by  the  fox-like  adja^  {Cuon  or  Canis 
sutilans)  which  hunts  in  ferocious  packs;  and  by  a  wild  dogt  Canis 
Unggeranus,  U  this  is  not  now  ekterminated.  Tne  Cheiroptera  hold 
a  prominent  place  in  the  fauna,  the  principal  genera  being  Pteropus, 
Cjfnonyctcris,  CynopUrus  and  Macroilossus.  Remarkable  esf>e- 
cially  for  size  is  the  kalong,  or  flving  fox,  Pieropus  edulis,  a  fruit- 
eating  bat,  which  may  be  seen  nanging  during  the  day  in  black 
clusters  asleep  on  the  tree*,  and  in  the  evening  hastening  in  long 
lines  to  the  favourite  feeding  grounds  in  the  forest.  The  damage 
these  do  to  the  young  coco-nut  trees,  the  maize  and  the  sugar-palms 
leads  the  natives  to  snare  and  shoot  them;  and  their  nesn  is  a 
favourite  food  with  Europeans,  who  prefer  to  shoot  them  by  night 
as,  if  shot  by  day,  they  often  cling  after  death  -to  the  branchca. 
Smaller  kinds  of  bats  are  most  abundant,  ptvhaps  the  commonest 
being  Scotophilus  Temminckiu  In  certain  places  they  congregate 
in  myriads,  like  sea-fowl  on  the  cliffs,  and  their  excrement  produces 
extensive  ^ano  deposits  utilized  bv  the  people  of  Surakart^  and 
Madiun.  The  creature  known  to  tne  Europeans  as  the  flying-cat 
and  to  the  natives  as  the  kubin  is  the  GMicofiUkecus  velans  or  varia- 
gatua — a  sort  of  transition  from  the  bats  to  the  lemuroids.  Of  these 
last  Java  has  several  species  held  in  awe  by  the  natives  for  their 
supposed  power  of  fascination.  The  apes  are  represented  by  the 
wou-wou  (HylobaUs  Uuciscus),  the  lutung,  and  kowi  iSemnapiikecms 
mauTus  and  pynkiti)^  the  surili  {Semnopithecus  mUratia)^  and  the 
munyuk  {Ctrcoce^us,  or  idacacus,  cynamolgos),  the  most  generally 
distributed  of  all.  From  sunrise  to  sunset  the  wou-wou  makes  its 
presence  known,  especially  in  tlic  second  zone  where  it  congregates 
in  the  trees,  by  its  strange  cry,  at  times  harsh  and  cacophonous,  at 
times  weird  and  pathetic.  The  lutung  or  black  ape  also  prefers  the 
temperate  region,  though  it  is  met  with  as  high  as  7000  ft.  above 
the  sea  and  as  low  as  aooo.  The  Ccrcocebus  or  grey  ape  keeps  (or 
the  most  part  to  the  warm  coast  lands.  Rats  (including  the  brown 
Norway  rat,  often  called  ilus  JavanUus,  aa  if  it  were  a  native;  a 
^eat  plague);  mice  in  great  variety;  porcupines  (Acantkion 
jaoanicum)',  squirrels  (five  species)  and  Bying  squirrels  (four  species) 
represent  the  rodents.  A  hare,  Lepus  nigricoUis,  originally  from 
Ceylon,  has  a  very  limited  habitat;  the  Inscctivora  comprise  a 
shrew-mouse  {Rachyura  indtca),  two  species  of  tupaya  and  Hytomyt 
ntiUus  peculiar  to  Ja\^  and  Sumatra.  The  nearest  relation  to  the 
bears  is  Arctutis  binturone.  ilydaus  mdiceps  and  iUlictis  orientaUt 
represent  the  badgers.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  mountains  occur* 
Mustela  HenricU  and  an  otter  iAonyx  upionyx)  in  the  sucams  of  the 
hot  zone.  The  coffee  rat  {Paradoxurus  ktrmapkroditus)^  a  civet  cat 
(Viwefrictiia  tndica),  the  Javanese  ichneumon  {HcrpesUs  jaeaHicuM), 
and  Priodon  iracUis  may  also  be  mentioned. 

]  n  1 620,  1 76  species  ol  birds  were  known  in  Java ;  by  1900  Vorder- 
man  and  O.  Finsch  knew  410,  Many  of  these  are,  of  course,  rare 
and  occupy  a  limited  habitat  far  from  the  haunts  of  man.  Others 
exist  in  myriads  and  are  characteristic  features  in  the  landscape. 
Water-iowl  of  many  kinds,  ducks,  geese,  storks,  pelican^  &c.,  give 
life  to  sea-shore  and  lake»  river  and  marsh.  Snipe-shooting  is  a 
favourtie  sport.  Common  night-birds  are  the  owl  {Strix  fiammta) 
and  the  goatsucker  iCaprimuigus  aginis).  Three  species  oihombill, 
the  year-bird  of  the  ofder  travellers  (puceros  plicatus,  tunaius  and 
albirostris)  live  in  the  tall  trees  of  the  forest  zone.  The  Javanese 
peacock  is  a  distinct  species  (^awo  muticus  or  spiciffrtu),  and  even 
exceeds  the  well-known  Indian  species  in  the  splendour  of  its 
plumage.  GaUm  Bankiva  is  famous  as  the  reputed  parent  of  alt 
barndoor  fowls;  Callus  furcatus  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  bird  and 
can  be  trained  for  cock-fighting.  Of  parrots  two  ^xcics  only  are 
known;  Palaeornis  Alexandri  or  jaoanicu*  and  the  pretty  Uttlc 
gross-green  Curyliis  pusiiia,  peculiar  to  Java.  As  talkers  and  mimics 
they  are  beaten  by  the  Gracuia  jaoanetuist  a  favourite  cage-bird 
with  the  natives.  A  cuckoo,  Chrysccoccyx  basaiis,  may  be  heard  ia 
the  second   zone.    The  ^grass-fields  are  the  Joraging-grouods  of 


swarms  of  weaver-birds  (PZoMt/ar'anuKiMU  and  P/occui  oaya).  Tb^ 
lay  nearly  as  heavy  a  toll  on  the  rice-fields  as  the  gclatiks  (Munis 
oryzivora),  which  are  everywhere  the  rice-growers  princiful  foe. 
Hawks  and  falcons  make  both  an  easy  prey.  The  Nictudrinas  or 
honey-birds  (eight  species)  take  the  place  of  the  humming-binl, 
which  they  nval  in  beauty  and  dimrautivencss,  ranging  from  the 
lowlands  to  an  altitude  of  4000  ft.  In  the  upper  regions  the  birds, 
like  the  plants,  are  more  like  those  of  Euroue,  and  some  of  them — 
notably  the  kanqhilan  (fiyioUrp*  Phitomaa)—^j^  remarkable  for 
their  sjn^.  The  cdiblc-nest  swallow  (jCcUocoiia  Juciphaga)  buikls 
in  caves  in  many  parts  of  the  island.' 

As  far  back  as  1859  P.  Bleeker  credited  lava  with  clcvca  hundred 
species  of  fish;  and  naturalistsare  perpetually  adding  to  the  number.* 
I  n  splendour  and  grotesqueness  of  colouring  many  Kinds,  as  is  veil 
known,  look  ratho*  like  birds  than  fish.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bata,vla  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  species  are  used  as  food  by 
the  natives  and  the  Chinese,  who  have  added  to  the  number  by  the 
introduction  of  the  eoldfish,  which  reaches  a  great  size.  The  sea 
fish  most  prized  by  E!uropeans  is  Lates  caUarifer  (a  perch).  Of  toon: 
than  one   hundred   species  of  snakes  about  twenty-four  specie* 


•SccJ.C.  Konigsbergcr,"  De  vogels  Java  en  hunne  oeconomiacbe 
bctukeniV'  Med,  int.  s.  Lands  Plantentuin. 
*  See  especially  M.  Weber,  Sibota  ExptdUion. 
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Gndudihf  the  cobra  di  capdh)  are  poltonooi  and  thew  are  respon< 

riUefortDcdcathsof  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  persons 
I  per  annum.    Adders  and  lizards  are  abundant.  Geckos  are  familiar 

vintants  in  the  houaes  <A  the  natives.    There  are  two  qxciea  of 
crocodiles. 

As  in  other  trc^icai-rain  forest  hnds  the  variety  and  abundance 
*of  insects  are  amazing.  At  sundown  the  air  becomes  resonant  for 
hours  with  their  myriad  voices.  The  CoUoptera  and  the  Lefidoptera 
form  the  ^ory  oli  all  great  collections  for  their  size  and  magnificence. 
Of  butteraiea  proper  five  hundred  species  are  known.  Of  the  beetles 
one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  is  OkiJcosoma  atlas.  Among  the 
^iders  (a  numerously  represented  order]  the  most  notable  is  a  bird- 
killing  species.  StUne  tcomia  javanenns.  In  many  parts  the  island 
is  plagued  with  ants,  termites  and  mosquitoes.  Crops  of  all  kinds 
sre  subject  to  disastrous  attacks  of  creeping  and  winged  foes— 
man]^  still  unidentified  (see  e^)ecially  Snellen  van  Hoilcnhovenr 
£uat  iTufie  taun€  ent0mologique  de  VArckipd  Indo-nferlandois), 
Of  still  lower  lorms  of  life  the  profusion  is  no  less  perplexing.  Among 
the  wwms  the  PericMaeta  murua  reaches  a  length  of  about  twenty 
inches  and  produces  musKal  sounds.  The  dieU  of  the  Tridacna 
pgas  is  the  £argest  anywhere  known. 

Flora. — For  the  botanist  Java  is  a  natural  paradise,  afTording  him 
the  means  of  studying  the  effects  of  moisture  and  heat,  o7  air- 
currents  and  altitudes,  without  the  interference  of  superincumbent 
arctic  conditkins.  The  botanic  gardens  of  Buitenzorg  have  long 
been  famous  for  their  wealth  of  material,  the  ability  with  which 
their  treasures  have  been  accumulated  and  displayed,  their  value 
in  connexion  with  the  economic  development  of^the  island  and  the 
extensive  scientific  literature  published  by  their  directors.*  There 
if  a  n)Klal  establishment  at  Chibodas  open  to  students  of  all  nations 
for  the  investigation  on  the  spot  of  the  conditions  of  the  primeval 
forest.  Hardly  any  similar  area  in  the  world  has  a  flora  of  richer 
variety  than  Java.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  the 
roecies  of  pbnts  is  about  5000;  but  this  is  probably  under  the  mark 
(De  Candolle  knew  of  2605  phanerogamous  species),  and  new  genera 
and  species  of  an  unexpected  character  are  from  time  to  time 
discovered.  The  lower  parts  of  the  island  are  always  in  the  height  of 
summer.  The  villages  and  even  the  smaller  towns  are  in  great 
measure 'concealed  by  the  abundant  and  abiding  verdure;  and  their 
position  ia  the  landscape  Is  to  be  recognized  mamly  by  their  groves, 
orchards  and  cultivated  fields.  The  amount  and  distribution  of 
heat  and  moisture  at  the  various  seasons  of  the  year  form  the  domi 


nant  factors  in  determining  the  character  of  the  vegetation.  Thus 
trees  which  are  evergreen  m  west  Java  arc  deciduous  in  the  east  of 
the  island,  some  dropping  their  leaves   {e.g.  Tetrametes  nudifiora) 


at  the  very  time  they  arc  in  bloom  or  ripening  their  fruit.  This  and 
other  contrasts  are  graphically  described  from  personal  observation 
by  A.  F.  W.Schimpcr  in  his  Pjlanzen-Gtographte  auf  physiologiseker 
Grundtage  (Jp"a.    1898).    The  abundance  of  epiphytes,  ■  Orchids, 

E'tcher-planta,  mosses  and  fungi  is  a  striking  result  crf^  the  preya- 
fit  humidity;  and  many  trees  and  plants  indeed,  which  in  drier 
climates  root  in  the  sod,  derive  sufficient  moisture  from  their 
stronger  neighbours.  Of  orchids  J.  J.  Smith  records  563  ^>ecies 
(100  genera),  but  the  flowers  of  all  except  about  a  score  are  incon- 
spicuous. This  last  fact  is  the  more  remarkable  because,  taken 
generally,  the  Javanese  vc^tation  differs  from  that  of  many  other 
tropical  countries  by  being  abundantly  and  often  gorgeously 
fioriferous.  Many  of  the  loftiest  trees  crown  thcrasclvea  with 
blossoms  and  require  no  assistance  from  the  climbing  plants  that 
seek,  as  it  were,  to  rival  them  in  their  display  of  colour.  Shrubs,  too, 
and  herbaceous  plants  often  give  brilliant  effocts  in  the  nvannahs, 
the  deserted  clearings,  the  edges  of  the  forest  and  the  sides  of  the 
highways.  The  lantfina,  a  vcrbcnaccous  alien  introduced,  it  b 
said,  from  Jamaica  by  Lady  Raffles,  has  made  itself  aggressively 
conspicuous  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  more  especially  in  the 
Prcangcr  and  middle  Java,  where  it  occupies  areas  of  hundreds  of 
acres. 

The  effect  of  mere  altitude  in  the  distribution  of  the  flora  was 
long  ago  emphasized  by  Fricdrich  Junghuhn,  the  Humboldt  of 
Java,  who  divided  the  isbnd  into  four  vertical  botanical  zones — 
a  division  which  has  ^nerally  been  accepted  by  his  successors, 
though,  like  all  sach  divisions,  it  is  subject  to  many  modifications 
and  esreptions.  The  forest,  or  hot  zone,  extends  to  a  height  of 
3000  ft-  atwve  the  sea;  the  second,  that  of  moderate  heat,  has  its 
upper  limit  at  about  4500;  the  third,  or  cool,  zone  reaches  7^oo; 
and  th«  fourth,  or  coldest,  comprises  all  that  lies  beyond.  The 
loiivest  xone  has,  of  course,  the  most  extensive  area;  the  second  is 
only  a  fiftieth  and  the  third  a  five-thousandth  pf  the  first;  and  the 
fourth  is  an  insignificant  remainder.  The  lowest  is  the  region  of 
the  true  tropical  forest,  of  rice-fields  and  sugar-plantations,  of  coco* 
nut  palms,  cotton,  sesamum.  cinnamon  and  tobacco  (though 
this  ^st  has  a  wide  altitudinal  range).  Many  parts  of  the  coast 
(especially  on  the  north)  are  fringed  with  mangrove  (Rhizppkora 
trtucronala).  &c.,  and  ^lecies  of  Bruguirra',  the  downs  have  their 
characteristic  flora — convolvulus  and  Spinifex  sgtiarrosiu  catching 

>  The  Amnales  dc  Buiiensorg,  with  their  Icones  bogorienses,  arc 
ufuversally  known;  the  Teysmannia  is  named  after  a  former 
director.  A  history  of  the  gardens  was  published  by  Dr  Treub, 
Fmsiboek  soa'i  Lands  Plantentuin  (1891). 


the  eye  for  very  different  reasonl  Farther  Inland  alooc  the  sea* 
board  appear  the  nipa  dwarf  palm  iNipa  fmticans),  the  Atsboma 
scMaris  (the  wood  of  which  is  lighter  than  cork),  Cycadacca, 
tree-ferns,  screw  pines  (Pamdanus),  &c    In  west  lava  thie  gebang 

eslm  (Corypha  gtbanga)  grows  in  clumps  and  belts  not  far  from 
ut  never  quite  close  to  the  coast ;  and  in  east  Java  a  similar  position 
is  occupKd  by  the  lontar  {Borassus  fiabcUiformis),  valuable  for  its 
timber,  its  sago  and  its  sugar,  and  in  former  times  for  its  leaves, 
which  were  used  as  a  writiM-matericL  Tlte  fresh-water  lakes  and 
ponds  ol  this  rnion  are  richly  covered  vith  Utricubria  and  various 
kinds  of  h)tus  {Nym^haea  lottu,  N.  sleUaia,  JNelumbivm  specuuum, 
Ac.)  interspersed  with  Pista  straHolet  and  other  floating  plants. 
Vast  prairies  are  covered  with  the  silvery  alang-aiang  grass  brokeo 
fay  bamboo  thickets,  clusters  of  trees  and  shrubs  {BuUa  fnmdosa, 
Embtiea  officinaiis,  &c.)  and  islands  tA  the  taUer  erigedeh  or  gUgah 
{Sacckartan  spontaneum).  Alang-alang  (Imperaia  arundinacea,  Cyr. 
var.  Bentham)  grows  fn»n  i  to  4  iL  in  height.  It  qiriDgs  up 
wherever  the  ground  is  cleared  of  trees  and  is  a  perfect  plague  to  the 
cultivator.  It  cannot  hold  its  own,  however,  with  the  ananas,  the 
kratok  (Pkaseolus  lunatus)  or  the  lantana;  and,  in  the  natural 
progress  of  events,  the  forest  resumes  its  sway  except  when  the 
natives  encourage  the  young  growth  of  the  grass  by  annually  setting 
the  prairies  on  fire.  The  true  forest,  whkh  occupies  a  great  part  01 
this  region,  changes  its  character  as  we  proceed  from  west  to  east. 
In  west  Java  it  is  a  dense  rain-forest  in  which  the  struggle  of  exist- 
ence 19  maintained  at  high  pressure  by  a  host  of  lofty  trees  and 
parasitic  plants  in  bewildenna  profusion.  .  The  preponderance  of 
certain  types  is  remarkable.  Tnus  of  the  Moraccae  there  ate  ia 
Java  (and  mostly  here)  seven  genera  with  ninety-five  species* 
eighty-three  of  which  are  Ficus  (see  5.  H.  Koorders  and  T.  Valeton. 
"Boomsoorten  op  Java."  in  Bijdr.  Mede.  Deb.  Landbower  (1906)* 
These  include  the  so-called  waringin,  several  kinds  tA  figs  planted  as 
shade-trees  in  the  parks  of  the  nobles  and  oflkials.  The  Magno 
liaceae  and  Aoonaceae  are  both  numerously  represented.  In  middle 
lava  the  variety  of  trees  is  les^  a  hrge  area  being  occupied  by  teak., 
In  eastern  Java  the  character  of  the  forest  is  mainly  determined  by' 
the  abundance  of  the  Casoarina  or  Chim<»o  iC.  montana  and  C 
Jungkuhniana},  Another  species,  C  eguuetifolta,  is  planted  in  west 
Java  as  an  ornamental  tree.  These  trees  are  not  crowded  together 
and  encumbered  with  the  heavy  parasitic  growths  of  the  xain-K}rest; 
but  their  tall  stems  arc  often  covered  with  multitudes  of  small 
vermilion  fungi.  Wherever  the  local  climate  has  sufficient  humidity. 
the  true  rain-forest  claims  its  own.  The  second  of  Junehuhn'a 
xones  is  the  reg^n  of,  more  especially,  tea,  dnchona  and  coffee 
plantations,  of  maize  and  the  sugar  palm  (arcng).  In  the  forest 
the  trees  are  richly  clad  with  ferns  and  encmnous  fungi;  there  is  a 
profusion  of  underwood  {Pavelta  macrophyUa  Jtaanica  and  solid* 
folia  I  tevcral  species  of  LasiatUkus,  Boehmarias,  S^obilantkus,  Ac), 
of  woody  lianas  and  rauns,  of  tree  ferns  (especially  Alsopkila). 
Between  the  bushes  the  ground  is  covered  with  ferns,  tycopods, 
tradescantias.  Bignoniaccac.  species  of  Aesckynantkvs.  Of  the 
lianas  the  largest  u' Ptectocomia  elongaij;  one  specimen  of  which 
was  found  to  have  a  length  of  nearly  790  ft.  One  of  the  fungi, 
TeUpkora  princeps,  is  more  than  a  yard  m  diameter.  The  trees  ara 
of  different  species  from  those  of  the  hot  zone  even  when  belonging 
to  the  same  genus;  and  new  types  appear  mostly  in  limited  areas. 
The  third  zone,  which  consists  mainly  ol  the  upper  slopes  of  volcanic 
mountains,  but  also  comprises  several  plateaus  (the  JJicng,  parts  of 
the  Tengger,  the  Ijen)  is  a  region  of  clouds  and  mists.  Inere  are  a 
considerable  number  of  lakes  and  swamps  in  several  parts  of  the 
region,  and  these  have  a  luxuriant  environment  of  grasses^  Cyper- 
accac,  Chnraccac  and  similar  forms.  The  taller  trees  of  the  region— 
oaks,  chestnuts,  various  Lauraceae,  and  four  or  five  species  of 
Podocarpus — with  some  striking  exceptions,  Astronia  spectabiJis, 
&c.,  arc  less  floriferous  than  those  of  the  lower  zones;  but  tne  shrubs 
(JRhododendrv»javanicMm,  Ardisiaiaoanica,  &c.)j  herbs  and  parautes 
more  than  make  up  for  this  defect.  There  is  little  cultivation, 
except  in  the  Tcngger,  where  the  natives  grow  maize,  rye  and 
tobacco,  and  various  European  vegetables  (cabbage,  potatoes,  &c.), 
with  which  they  supply  the  lowland  markets.  In  western  Java  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  upper  parts  of  this  temperate 
ragion  is  what  Schimpcr  calls  the  "  absolute  dominion  of  mosses," 
associated  with  the  "  elfin  forest,"  as  he  quaintly  calls  it,  a  perfect 
tangle  of  "low,  thick,  oblique  or  even  horizontal  stems,"  almost 
choked  to  Icaflessness  by  their  grey  and  ghostly  burden.  M  uch  of 
the  lower  vegetation  begins  to  have  a  European  aspect;  violets, 
primulas,  thalictrums,  ranunculus,  vacciniums,  equisetums,  rhodo- 
dendrons {Rhod,  relusum).  The  Primula  imperialis,  found  only 
on  the  Pangerango,  is  a  handsome  species,  prized  by  specialists. 
Inthe  fourth  or  alpine  zone  occur  such  distinctly  Eurc^ean  forms  as 
Artemisia  vulgaris,  Planiago  major,  Sotanum  nifrvm,  SteUaria  media; 
and  altogether  the  alpine  fiora  contains  representatives  of  no  fewer 
than  thirty-three  families.  A  chanictcnstic  shrub  is  Anapkalis 
javanica,  popularly  called  the  Javanese  edelweiss,  which  "often 
cntirclj^  excludes  all  other  woody  plants."'    The  tallest  and  noUest 


*  Bertha  Hoola  van  Nooten  published  Fleurj,  fruits  etfeuillafesd^ 
la  fiore  et  de  la  pomone  d«  I' Ste  de  Java  in'i6t^,  but  the  boolc  is  difficult 
of  access.  Excellent  views  of  characteristic  aspects  c^  the  vegcta* 
tion  will  be  found  in  Karstcn  and  Schenck,  VegetationsbMer  (1903). 
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ofaDthetrMtinthe  Island  is  the  rasamataorliquid-ambar  (Altintia 
$3te^sa)t  which,  rising  with  a  straight  clean  trunk,  sometimes  6  ft. 
indiaineteratthebasie,  toaheight  of  loo  to  130  ft.,  spreads  out  into 
a  maenificent  crown  d  branches  and  foliage.  When  bv  chance  a 
climbing  f^nt  has  joined  partnership  with  it,  the  combination  oC 
bloMoms  at  the  top  ii  one  of  the  finest  colour  effects  of  the  forest. 
The  rasamala,  however,  occurs  only  in  the  Preanger  and  in  the 
aeighbouring  parts  of  Bantam  and  Buitcnzorg.  Of  the  other  trees 
Ahat  may  be  classified  as  timber — from  300  to  400  species — m.-my 
attain  noble  proportions.  It  is  sufBcient  to  mention  Cahphyltum 
imopkyUuM,  whicn  forms  fine  woods  in  the  south  of  Bantam,  Mtmus- 
pts  acuminata^  Ima  glabra^  Dalbergia  tatifolia  (sun  wood,  English 
b^k-wood)  in  middle  and  ea^t  Java:  the  rare  but  splendid  i'likt- 
e^Mrium  JungkukniaHum;  Schima  Noronhae,  Btschofia  javar.ka, 
Pitrospermum  javanicum  (greatly  prized  for  ship-building),  and  the 
upas-tree.  From  the  economic  point  of  view  all  theu:  hundreds  of 
trees  are  of  less  importance  than  Tectona  grandis,  the  iati  or  teak, 
which,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  occupies  about  a  third 
o(  the  government  forest-lands.  It  grows  best  in  middle  and 
aastem  Java,  preferring  the  comparatively  dry  and  hot  climate  of 
the  fUains  and  lower  hilU  to  a  height  of  about  2000  ft.  above  the 
tea,  and  thriving  best  in  more  or  less  calcifcrous  soils.  In  June  it 
riieds  its  leaves  and  begins  to  bud  again  in  October.  Full-grown 
trees  reach  a  height  of  100  to  150  ft.  In  1895  teak  (with  a  very 
limited  quantity  of  other  timber)  was  felled  to  the  value  of  about 
£101 ,800,  and  in  1904  the  corresponding  figure  was  about  £1 19,935. 

That  an  island  which  has  for  so  long  maintained  a  dense  and  grow- 
ing population  in  its  more  cultivable  regions  should  have  such 
extensive  tracts  of  primeval  or  quasi-primeval  forest  as  have  been 
above  indicated  would  be  matter  of  surprise  to  one  who  did  not 
consider  the  simplicity  of  the  life  of  the  Javanese.  They  require 
but  Httle  fuel;  and  both  their  dwellings  and  their  furniture  are 
mostly  constructed  of  bamboo  supplemented  with  a  ^Im  or  two. 
They  destroy  the  forest  mainly  to  get  room  for  their  ncc-fields  and 
pasture  for  their  cattle.  In  doing,  this,  however,  they  are  often 
extremely  reckless  and  wasteful;  and  ii  it  had  not  been  for  the 
unusual  humidity  of  the  climate  their  annual  fires  would  have 
resulted  in  widespread  confiagrations.  As  it  is,  manv  mountains 
are  now  b^n  which  within  historic  times  were  forested  to  the  top: 
but  the  Dutch  government  has  proved  fullv  alive  to  the  danger  of 
denudation.  The  state  has  contrd  of  all  the  woods  and  forests  of 
the  island  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  Preanger,  the  "  particu- 
lar-lands." and  Madura;  and  it  has  long  been  engaged  in  replanting 
with  native  trees  and  experimenting  with  aliens  from  other  parts 
of  the  world — Eucalyptus  ^obuSuit  the  juar,  Cassia  fiorida  from 
Sumatra,  the  surian  (Ccdr«M/e6r^iiga),  Ac.  The  greatest  success 
has  been  with  cinchona.' 

Left  to  itself  Java  would  soon  dothe  itself  again  with  even  a 
richer  natural  vegetation  than  it  had  when  it  was  first  occupied  by 
man.  The  open  space  left  by  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  on 
Nusa  Kambangan  was  in  twenty-eight  years  densely  covered  by 
thousands  of  shrubs  and  trees  of  about  twenty  varieties,  many  erf  the 
Utter  80  ft.  high.  Remdent  Snijthoff  succeeded  about  the  close 
of  the  19th  century  in  re^ifforesting  a  {argt  part  of  Mount  Muri&  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  protecting  the  territory  he  had  to  deal 
with  from  all  encroachmenu  by  natives.' 

Populalion. — The  population  of  Java  (including  Madura,  &c.) 
was  30,098,008  in  1905.  In  1900  it  was  28,746,688;  In  1890, 
23,9x2,564;  and  in  1880, 19,794,505.  The  natives  con&ist  of  the 
Javanese  proper,  the  Sund&nese  and  the  Madtirese.  AU  three 
belong  to  the  Malay  stock.  Between  Javanese  and  Sundanese 
the  distinction  is  mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Hindus 
on  the  former  and  the  absence  of  this  on  the  latter.  Between 
Javanese  and  Madurese  the  distinction  is  rather  to  be  ascribed 
to  difference  of  natural  environment.  The  Sundanese  have  best 
retained  the  Malay  type,  both  in  physique  and  fashion  of  life. 
They  occupy  the  west  of  the  island.  The  Madurese  area, 
beudes  the  island  of  Madura  and  neighbouring  isles,  includes  the 
eastern  part  of  Java  itself.  The  residencies  of  Tegal,  Pekalon- 
gan,  Banyumas,  Ba^en,  Kedu,  Semarang,  Japara,  Surakarta, 
Jokjakarta,  Rembang,  Madiun,  Kediri  and  Surabaya  have  an 
almost  purely  Javanese  population.  The  Javanese  are  the  most 
numerous  and  civilized  of  the  three  peoples. 

The  colour  of  the  skin  in  all  three  cases  presents  various 
shades  of  yellowish-brown;  and  it  is  observed  that,  owing  per- 
haps to  the  Hindu  strain,  the  Javanese  are  generally  darker  than 
the  Sundanese.  The  eyes  arc  always  brown  or  black,  the  hair  of 
the  bead  black,  long,  lank  and  coarse.  Neither  breast  nor  limbs 
are  provided  with  hair,  and  there  is  hardly  even  the  suggestion 
of  a  beard.    In  stature  the  Soudanese  is  less  than  the  Javanese 

*  Tt  ii  Interesting  to  compare  this  irith  the  natural  "  refloriza- 
lion  **  of  Krakatoa.  See  Penxig,  Ann.iard.  4$  BuiUnxorgt  vol.  viil 
(1902) ;  and  W.  Hotting  in  Nature  (1903). 
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proper,  being  little  over  s  ft-  !»  svemge  height,  whei^u  the 
Javanese  is  nearly  5)  it.;  at  the  same  time  the  Sundanese  is  moie 
stoutly  built.  The  Madurese  is  as  tall  as  the  Javanese,  and  as 
stout  as  the  Sundanese.  The  eye  is  usually  set  straight  in  the 
head  in  the  Javanese  and  Madurese;  among  the  Sundanese  it  is 
often  oblique.  The  nose  is  generally  flat  and  small,  with  wide 
nostrils,  although  among  the  Javanese  it  not  infrequently  be- 
comes aquiline.  The  lips  are  thick,  yet  well  formed;  the  teeth 
are  naturally  white,  but  oftA  filed  and  stained.  The  cheek-bones 
are  well  developed,  more  particularly  with  the  Madurese.  In 
expressiveness  of  countenance  the  Javanese  and  Madurese  are 
far  in  advance  of  the  Sundanese.  The  women  are  not  so  well 
made  as  the  men,  and  among  the  lower  classes  especially  loon 
grow  absolutely  ugly.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Javanese  a  golden 
yellow  complexion  Is  the  perfection  of  female  beauty.  To  judge 
by  their  early  history,  the  Javanese  must  have  been  ■  warlike 
and  vigorous  people,  but  now  they  are  peaceable,  dodle,  uber, 
simple  and  industrious. 

One  million  only  out  of  the  twenty-six  millions  of  natives  lie 
concentrated  in  towns,  a  fact  readily  explained  by  their  sources 
of  livelihood.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  is  distributed 
over  the  country  in  villages  usually  called  by  Europeans  dessas, 
from  the  Low  Javanese  word  disA  (High  Javanese  diuun).  Every 
dessa,  however  small  (and  those  containing  from  100  to  1000 
families  are  exceptionally  large),  forms  an  independent  comniu- 
nity;  and  no  sooner  does  it  attain  to  any  considerable  sire  than 
it  sends  o9  a  score  of  families  or  so  to  form  a  new  dessa.  Each 
lies  in  the  midst  of  its  own  area  of  cultivation.  The  general 
enceinte  is  formed  by  an  impervious  hedge  of  bamboos  40  to 
70  ft.  high.  Within  this  lie  the  houses,  each  with  its  own  en- 
closure, which,  even  when  the  fields  are  the  communal  property, 
belongs  to  the  individual  householder.  The  capital  of  a  district 
is  only  a  larger  dcsSa,  and  that  of  a  regency  has  the  same  general 
type,  but  includes  several  kampongs  or  villages.  The  bamboo 
houses  in  the  strictly  Javanese  districts  are  always  built  on  the 
ground;  in  the  Sunda  lands  they  are  raised  on  piles.  Some  of 
the  well-to-do,  however,  have  stone  houses.  The  principal 
article  of  food  is  rice;  a  considerable  quantity  of  fish  is  eaten, 
but  little  meat.  Family  life  is  usually  well  ordered.  The  uppct 
class  practise  polygamy,  but  among  the  common  people  a  man 
has  generally  only  one  wife.  The  Javanese  are  nominally 
Mahommedans,  as  in  former  times  they  were  Buddhists  and 
Brahmins;  but  in  reality,  not  only  such  exceptional  groups  as 
the  Kalangs  of  Surakarta  and  Jokjakartft  and  the  Baduwis  or 
nomad  tribes  of  Bantam,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  must 
be  considered  as  believers  rather  in  the  primitive  animism  of 
their  ancestors,  for  their  belief  in  Islam  is  overlaid  with  super- 
stition. As  we  ascend  in  the  social  scale,  however,  we  find  the 
name  of  Mabommedan  more  and  more  applicable;  mad  conse- 
quently in  spite  of  the  paganism  of  the  populace  the  influence  of 
the  Mahommedan  "  priests  "  (this  is  their  ofiicial  title  in  Dutdi) 
is  widespread  and  real.  Great  prestige  attaches  to  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  which  was  made  by  5068  persons  from  Java  in 
1 900.  In  every  considerable  town  there  is  a  mosque  Christian 
missionary  work  is  not  very  widely  spread. 

Lantuages. — In  spite  of. Sundanese,  Madurese  ahd  the  intmshre 
Malay,  Javanese  has  a  right  to  the  name.  It  is  a  rich  and  cultivated 
Uneuage  which  has  passed  through  many  stages  cf  devdopowflt 
ana,  under  peculiar  influences,  has  become  a  linguistic  complex 
of  an  almost  unique  kind.  Though  it  is  customary  and  convenKot 
to  distinguish  New  Javanese  from  Kavi  or  Old  Javanese,  jjst  as  it 
was  customary  to  distinguish  English  from  Anglo-Saxon,  there  it  m 
break  of  historical  continuity.  Ravi  (Baia  Kavi,  t.r.  the  UngiuRC 
of  poetry]  may  be  defined  as  the  form  spoken  and  written  before  tb< 
founding  of  Maiapahit ;  and  middle  Javanese,  still  rcpreaeotcd  by 
the  dialect  of  Banyumas,  north  Cneribon,  north  Krawang  aoa 
north  Bantam,  as  the  form  the  language  assumed  under  the  Maia- 
pahit court  influence;  while  New  Javanese  is  the  language  as  it  has 
developed  since  the  fall  of  that  kingdom.  Kavi  continued  to  be  a 
literal^  language  long  after  it  had  become  archaic.  It  contains 
more  Sanskrit  than  any  other  language  of  the  archipelago.  New 
Javanese  breaks  up  into  two  great  vaneties,  so  different  tnat  some- 
times they  are  regarded  as  two  distinct  languages.  The  nobility 
use  one  form.  Kriimi;  the  common  people  another,  Ngoko.  il*e 
"  thouing  •*  language  (cf.  Fr.  lutoyant,  Cer.  duttend)x  but  each  cU^i 
understands  the  lai^nage  of  the  other  class.    The  atiaiocrat  speak* 
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10  the  commonalty  In  the  language  of  the  commoner;  the  commoner 
speaks  to  the  aristocracy  m  the  language  of  the  aristocrat;  and, 
according  to  clearly  recognized  etiquette,  every  Javanese  playi  the 
part  of.  aristocrat  or  commontr  towards  those  whom  he  addreases. 
To  speak  Ngoko  to  a  superior  ii  to  insult  him ;  to  speak  Krimi  to  an 
equal  or  inferior  is  a  mark  of  respect.  In  this  way  Dipa  Neg&ri 
ihowed  his  contempt  for  the  Dutch  General  de  Kock.  The  ordinary 
Javanese  thinks  in  Ngoko :  the  children  use  it  to  each  other.and  soon. 
Between  the  two  forms  there  is  a  kind  of  compromise,  the  Madya, 
or  middle  form  of  speech,  employed  bv  those  who  stand  to  each 
other  on  equal  or  friendly  footing  or  by  those  whofeel  littleconstraint 
of  etiquette.  For  every  idea  expressed  in  the  language  Kr&m&  has 
one  vocable,  the  Ngoko  another,  the  two  words  being  aometimea 
completely  different  and  sometimes  differing  only  in  the  termination, 
the  beginning  or  the  middle.  Thus  every  Javanese  uses,  as  it  were, 
two  or  even  three  lanEuagca  delicately  differentiated  from  each 
other.  How  this  state  of  affairs  came  about  is  matter  of  speculation. 
Almost  certainly  the  eustence  side  by  side  of  two  peoples,  speaking 
each  its  own  tongue,  and  occupying  towards  each  other  the  position 
intellectually  ana  politically  of  superior  and  inferior,  had  much  to 
do  with  it.  But  Professor  Kern  thinks  that  some  influence  must 
alw  be  assigned  to  Pamela  or  pantang,  word-taboo— certain  words 
being  in  certain  circumstances  regarded  as  of  evil  omen — a  supcr- 
itition  still  lingering,  e.g.  even  among  the  Shetland  fishermen  (see 
G.  A.  F-  Hazeu,  De  iaat  pantangs).  It  has  sometimes  been  asserted 
that  KrikmA  contains  more  Sanskrit  words  than  Ngoko  does:  but 
the  total  number  in  Krimi  does  not  exceed  20;  and  sometimes 
there  in  a  Sanskrit  word  in  Ngoko  which  is  not  in  Kr&mfi.  There 
is  a  village  KrSmA  which  is  not  recognized  by  the  educated  classes: 
Krimi  inggil,  with  a  vocabulary  of  about  300  words,  is  used  in 
addressing  the  deity  or  persons  of  exalted  rank.  The  Basa  Kedaton 
or  court  language  is  a  dialect  used  by  all  living  at  court  except 
royalties,  who  use  Ngoko.  Among  themselves  the  women  of  tne 
court  employ  Kr&m&  or  Madya.  but  they  address  the  men  in  Basa 
Kedaton.i 

LiUrature. — Though  a  considerable  body  of  Kavi  literature  is  still 
extant,  nothing  like  a  hi&tory  of  it  is  possiulc.  The  date  and  author- 
ship of  most  of  the  works  are  totally  unknown.  The  first  place  may 
be  assigned  to  the  Brata  Yzida  (Sansk.,  Bkarnta  Yudha.  tne  conflict 
of  the  Bharatas).an  epic  poem  dealing  with  the  struggle  bctwpcn  the 
PandlwSs  and  the  Korawas  for  the  throne  of  Ngastina  celebrated 
in  parwas  5-T0  of  the  MahdbhCirata,  To  the  conception,  however,  of 
the  modern  Javanese  it  is  a  purclv  native  poem;  its  kings  and  hcroct 
find  their  place  in  the  native  history  and  serve  as  ancestors  to 
their  noble  families.  (Cohen  Stuart  published  the  modern  Javanese 
version  with  a  Dutch  translation  and  notes,  Br&ti-JoedA,  &c., 
Samarang,  1877.  The  Kavi  text  was  lithographed  at  the  Hague 
by  S.  Lankhout.)  Of  greater  antiquity  probably  is  the  ArdjunA 
niji'dkd  (or  marriage  festival  of  Ardjuna),  which  Professor  Kern 
thinks  niay  be  assigned  to  the  first  half  of  the  nth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  name  indicates  its  Afahnbharala  origin.  (Fric- 
derich  published  the  Kavi  text  from  a  Bali  MS.,  and  WnvdhA  Djanoa 
en  Brild  Joedo  Ka-wi.  lithographed  facsimiles  of  two  palm-Icaf  AISS., 
Batavia,  1878.  Djarwa  is  the  name  of  the  poetic  diction  of  modern 
Javanese.)  The  oldest  poem  of  which  any  trace  is  preserved  is 
probably  the  mvthi'Iogical  Kdndi  (i.e.  tradition^;  the  contents  are 
to  s»me  extent  known  from  the- modem  Javanese  version.  In  the 
literature  of  modern  Javanese  there  exists  a  great  variety  of  so- 
called  babads  or  chronicles.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  "  history  " 
of  Baron  Sakender,  which  appears  to  give  an  account — often  hardly 
rcct^tzable — of  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  Java  (Cohen 
Stuart  published  text  and  translation,  Batavia,  1 851 ;  J.  Veth  gives  an 
analysis  of  the  contents),  and  the  Babad  TanakDjawi  (the  Hague, 
1874,  1877),  giving  the  history  of  the  island  to  1647  of  the  Javanese 
era.  Even  more  numerous  are  the  wayangs  or  puppet-plays  which 
usually  take  their  subjects  from  the  Hindu  legends  or  from  those 
relating  to  the  kingdoms  of  Maiapahit  and  Pajajaram  (see  e.g.  H.  C. 
Humme,  AbidsA,  ten  Javaansene  toneHstuk,  the  Hague.  1878).  In 
these  plays  grotesque  figures  of  gilded  leather  arc  moved  by  the 
performer,  who  recites  the  appropriate  speeches  and,  as  occasion 
demands,  plays  the  part  of  chorus. 

Several  Javanese  specimens  are  also  known  of  the  beast  fable, 
which  plays  10  important  a  part  in  Sanskrit  literature  (W.  Palmer 
van  den  Broek,  Jaaaanscke  Vertetiingen,  bevattende  de  lottevatlen 
tan  een  kantjil.  ten  reebok,  &c.,  the  Hague,  1878).  To  the  Hindu- 
Javanese  literature  there  naturally  succeeded  a  Mahomme^^n- 
Javanese  literature  consisting  largely  of  translations  or  imitations 
of  Arabic  originals;  it  comprises  religious  romances,  moral  exhorta- 
tions and  mystical  treatises  in  great  variety.' 

Arts. — In  mechanic  arts  the  Javanese  are  in  advance  of  the  other 
peoples  of  the  archipelago.  Of  thirty  different  crafts  practised  among 
them,  the  most  important  are  those  of  the  blacksmith  or  cutler,  the 
carpenter,  the  kris-sheath  maker,  the  coppersmith,  the  goldsmith 


■See  Walbreken,  D*  Taalsvorttn  in  ket  Javaansk;  and  G.  A. 
Wilken.  Handbotk  voor  de  vereetijketuU  Volkenkundt  ta»  Neder- 
landsck  Indie,  edited  by  C.  M.  Pleyte  (1895). 

*  See  Van  den  Berg's  account  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Batavian  Society 
(the  Hague.  1 877) ;  and  a  series  of  papers  by  C.  Poeiueo  in  Mtdtd.  fan 
«vge  k€t  Ntd.  Zendetinufnoolsckap  (1880). 


and  the  potter.  Their  ildtl  in  th«  worldn^  of  the  metsls  is  the  more 
noteworthy  as  they  have  to  import  the  raw  materiala.  The  moat 
esteemed  produa  of  the  blacksmith's  sldU  is  the  kris ;  every  man  and 
boy  above  the  age  of  fourteen  wears  one  at  least  as  part  of  his  ordi- 
nary dress,  and  men  of  rank  two  and  sometimes  four.  In  the  finish- 
ing and  adornment  of  the  finer  weapons  no  expense  is  spared; 
and  ancient  krises  of  good  workmanship  sometimes  fetch  enormous 
prices.  The  Javanese  gold  and  silver  work  possesses  considerable 
beauty,  but  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  fibgree  of  Sumatra;  the 
brass  musical  instruments  are  of  exceptional  excellence.  Both 
bricks  and  tiles  are  largely  made,  as  welt  as  a  coarse  unglazcd 
pottery  similar  to  that  of  Hindustan;  but  all  the  finer  wares  are 
imported  from  China.  Cotton  qunning.  weaving  and  dyeing  are 
carried  on  for  the  most  part  as  purely  domestic  operations  by  the 
women.  The  usual  mode  of  giving  variety  of  colour  is  by  weaving 
in  stripes  with  a  succession  of  different  coloured  yams,  but  another 
mode  IS  to  cover  with  mdtcd  wax  or  damar  the  part  of  the  cloth  not 
intended  to  receive  the  dye.  This  process  is  naturally  a  slow  one,, 
and  has  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  number  of  colours  required. 
As  a  consequence  the  baUiks,  as  the  cloths  thus  treated  are  called, 
are  in  request  by  the  wealthier  classes.  For  the  most  part  quiet 
colours  are  preferred.  To  the  Javanese  of  the  present  day  the  ancient 
buildings  of  the  Hindu  periods  are  the  work  of  supernatural  power. 
Except  when  employed  by  his  European  master  he  seldom  builds 
anything  more  substantial  than  a  ramboo  or  timber  framework; 
but  in  the  details  of  such  erections  he  exhibits  both  skill  and  taste. 
When  Europeans  first  came  to  the  island  they  found  native  vessels 
of  large  size  welt' entitled  to  the  name  of  ships;  and,  though  ship- 
building proper  is  now  carried  on  only  under  the  direction  of  Euro- 
peans, boat-building  is  a  very  extensive  native  industry  along  the 
whole  of  the  north  coast — the  boats  sometimes  reaching  a  burden 
of  50  tons.  The  only  one  of  the  higher  arts  which  the  Javanese 
have  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection  is  music;  and  m  regard 
to  the  value  of  their  efforts  in  this  direction  Europeans  differ 
greatly.  The  orchestra  (game!an)  consists  of  wind,  string  and 
percussion  instruments,  the  latter  being  in  preponderancy  to  the 
other  two.  (Details  of  the  instruments  will  be  found  in  RafUcs' 
Java,  and  a  description  of  a  performance  in  the  Tour  du  monde. 
1880.) 

Chief  Towns  and  Places  of  Note. — 7*he  capital  of  Java  and  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  possessions  is  Batavia  ig.v.),  pop.  115.567.  At 
Meester  Cornelis  (pop.  33,119),  between  6  and  7  m.  from  Batavia 
on  the  railway  to  Buitenzorg,  the  battle  was  fought  in  181 1  which 
placed  Java  in  the  hands  of  tne  British.  In  the  vKinity  lies  Dcpok, 
originally  a  Christian  settlement  of  freed  slaves,  but  now  with  aoout 
3000  Mahommedan  inhabitants  and  only  500  Christians.  The 
other  chief  towns,  from  west  to  east  through  the  island,  are  as 
follows:  Serang  (pop.  s6oo)  bears  the  same  relation  to  Bantam,  about 
6  m.  distant,  which  New  Batavia  bears  to  Old  Batavia,  its  slight 
elevation  of  lOO  ft.  above  the  sea  making  it  fitter  for  European 
occupation.  Anjer  (Angerlor,  Anger)  lies  96  m.  from  Batavia  by 
rail  on  the  coast  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sunda  Strait:  formerly 
European  vessels  were  wont  to  call  there  for  fresh  provisions  and 
water.  Pandeglang  (pop.  3644),  787  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  known 
for  its  hot  and  cold  sulphur  springs.  About  17  m.  west  of  Batavia 
lies  Tangerang  (pop.  13, MS),  a  busy  place  with  about  2800  or  3000 
Chinese  among  its  inhabitants.  Buitenzorg  iq-o.)  is  the  country- 
seat  of  the  governor-general,  and  its  botanic  gardens  are  famous. 
Krawang,  formerly  chief  town  of  the  residency  of  that  name — the 
least  populous  of  all — has  lost  its  importance  since  Purwakerta 
(pop.  6863)  was  made  the  administrative  centre.  At  Wanyasa  in 
the  neighbourhood  the  first  tea  plantations  were  attemptra  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  Preai^cr  regencies — Bandung.Chanjur.Sukabumf,  Sumedang, 
Garut  and  Tasikmalaya— constitute  the  most  important  of  all  the 
residencies,  though  owing  to  their  lack  of  harbour  on  the  south  and 
the  intractable  nature  ot  much  of  their  soil  they  have  not  shared 
in  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  many  other  parts  of  the  island.  Ban- 
dung, the  chief  town  since  186^,  lies  3300  ft.  above  sea*level,  109  m. 
south  of  Batavia  by  rail;  it  is  a  well-built  and  flourishing  place 
(pop.  28.965;  Europeans  1533,  Chinese  2650)  with  a  handsome 
resident's  house  (1867),  a  large  mosque  (1867),  a  school  for  the  sons 
of  native  men  of  rank,  the  most  important  quinine  factory  in  the 
island,  and  a  race-course  wherein  July  a  good  opportunity  is  afforded 
of  seeing  both  the  life  of  fashionable  and  official  Java  and  the 
customs  and  costumes  of  the  common  people.  The  district  is 
famous  for  its  waterfalls,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is 
where  the  Chi  Tarum  rushes  through  a  narrow  gully  to  leap  down 
from  the  Bandung  plateau.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  great 
military  camp  of  Chimahi.  Chanjur,  formerly  the  chief  town,  in 
spite  of  its  loss  of  administrative  position  still  has  a  population  of 
I3-S99-  From  Sukabumi  (pop.  12,112;  569  Europeans),  a  pleasant 
health  resort  among  the  hills  at  an  altitude  of  1965  ft.,  tourists  are 
accustomed  to  vi«t  Wijnkoopcrs  Bay  for  the  sake  01  the  picturesque 
shore  scenery.  Chichalcngka  became  after  1870  one  of  the  centres 
of  the  coffee  industry.  Sumedang  has  only  8013  inhabitants, 
having  declined  since  the  railway  took  away  the  highway  traffic:  it 
isexccieded  both  by  Garut  (10,647)  and  by  Tasikmalaya  (9196),  but 
it  is  a  beautiful  place  well  known  to  sponsmen  for  its  proximity  to 
the  Rancba  Ekek  swamp,  where  great  snipe-shooting  match^  >*« 
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hdd  every  ye«r.    For  natural  beauty  (ew  pftrU  of  Java  can  compare 

with  the  plain  of  Tasikmalaya.  itself  renurkable,  in  a  country  of 
trees,  for  its  nia^ificcnt  avenues.  N.E.  of  the  Prcan^er  lies  the 
residency  of  Chcribon^  (properly  Chi  Rebon,  the  shnmp  river). 
The  chief  town  (pap.  24,564)  is  one  of  the  most  important  places 
on  the  north  coast,  though  the  unhealthiness  of  the  lite  has 
caused  Europeans  to  settle  at  Tangkil,  3  m.  distant.  The  church 
(1843),  the  reecnt's  residence,  and  the  great  prison  are  among  the 
principal  buildings;  there  are  also  extensive  salt  warehouses.  The 
native  part  of  the  town  is  laid  out  more  regularly  than  is  usual,  and 
the  Chinese  quarter  (pop.  M52)  has  the  finest  Chinese  temple  in 
Java.  The  palaces  aS  the  old  sultans  of  Cheribon  are  less  extensive 
than  thoae  <n  Surakarta  and  Jokiakarta.  Though  the  harbour  has 
to  be  kept  open  by  constant  dredging  the  roadstead  is  good  all  the 
year  round.  A  strange  pleasure  palace  of  Sultan  Supeh,  often 
described  by  travellers,  lies  about  a  m.  off  near  Sunya  Raja. 
Mundu,  a  village  4  m.  south-east  of  Cheribon,  is  remarkable  as  Che 
only  spot  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  visited  by  the  ikan  prut  or 
belly-nsh,  a  species  about  as  laive  as  a  cod,  caught  in  thousands  and 
salted  by  the  local  fishermen,  indramayu,  which  lies  on  both  banks 
of  the  Chi  Manuk  about  8  m.  from  the  coast,  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Ocrmayo  as  a  port  for  the  rice  of  the  district  and  the 
co^ce  of  the  Prcangcr.  The  coffee  trade  is  extinct  but  the  rice 
trade  is  more  flourishing  than  ever,  and  the  town  has  13,400  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  3200  arc  Chinese.  It  might  have  a  great  commercial 
future  if  money  could  be  found  for  the  works  necessary  to  overcome 
the  disadvantage  of  its  position~-thc  roads  being  safe  only  during 
the  cast  monsoon  and  the  river  requiring  to  be  deepened  and  regu- 
lated. Te^al  has  long  been  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Java:  com- 
merce, native  trade  and  industry,  and  fisheries  are  all  well  repre- 
sented and  the  susar  factories  give  abundant  employment  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  narbour  has  been  the  object  of  various  improve- 
ments since  1871.  The  whole  district  is  densely  populated  (3100 
to  the  sq.  m.)  and  the  town  proper  with  its  16,665  inhabitants  is 
surrounded  by  extensive  kamponRs  (Balapulang,  Lebaksiu,  &c.)* 
In  Pckalongan  (pop.  18,311}  and  Batang  (21.386)  the  most  important 
industry  is  the  proouction  of  battiks  and  stamped  cloths;  there 
are  also  iron-works  and  sugar  factories.  The^two  towns  arc  only 
some  5  m.  apart.  The  former  has  a  large  mosque,  a  Protestant 
church,  an  old  fort  and  a  large  number  of  European  bouses.  The 
Chinese  quarters  consist  of  neat  stone  or  brick  buildings.  Pcka- 
longan smoked  ducks  are  well  known.  Brebes  (13,474)  on  the 
Pamali  is  an  important  trade  centre.  Banyumaa  ($000)  is  the  scat 
of  a  resident;  it  is  exceeded  by  Purwokerto  (12,610),  Purbalinggo 
(12,094)  and  Childchap  (12,000).  This  last  possesses  the  best 
narbour  on  the  south  coast,  and  but  for  malaria  would  have  been 
an  important  place.  It  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  a  ^rcat  military 
estabtishment  but  had  to  be  abandoned,  the  fort  being  blown  up 
in  1893.  Scmarang  (pop.  60.286,  of  whom  4800  are  Europeans 
and  12,373  Chinese)  lies  on  the  Kali  Ngaran  near  the  centre  of  the 
north  coast.  Up  to  1824  the  old  European  town  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  and  ditch.  It  was  almost  the  exact  reproduction  of  a 
Dutch  town  without  the  slightest  accommodation  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  climate,  the  streets  narrow  and  irregular.  The  modern  town 
H  well  laid  out.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  buildings  of  Scma- 
rang  are  the  old  Prince  of  Orange  fort,  the  resident's  house,  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  the  Protestant  church,  the  mosque,  the 
mihtary  hospital.  A  new  impulse  to  the  growth  of  the  town  was 
given  by  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Surakarta  and  Jokiakarta 
in  1875.  As  a  seaport  the  place  is  unfortunately  situated.  The 
river  has  long  been  silted  up;  the  roadstead  is  insecure  in  the  west 
monsoon.  After  many  delays  an  artificial  canal,  begun  in  1858, 
txxame  available  as  a  substitute  for  the  river;  but  further  works 
are  necessary.  A  second  great  canal  to  the  cast,  begun  in  1896, 
helps  to  prevent  inundations  and  thus  improve  the  healthiness  of 
the  town.  Demak,  13  m.  N.E.  of  Scmarang,  though  situated  in  a 
Wretched  region  of  swamps  and  having  only  5000  inhabitants,  is 
famous  in  ancient  Javanese  history.  The  mosque,  erected  by  the 
first  sultan  of  Dcmak,  was  rebuilt  in  1845;  only  a  small  part  of  the 
old  structure  has  been  preserved,  but  as  a  sanctuary  it  attracts 
6000  or  7000  pilgrims.annually.  To  visit  Deinak  seven  times  has 
the  same  ceremonial  value  aa  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  tombs 
of  several  of  the  sultans  are  still  extant,  ^latiga  ("  three  stones," 
with  allusion  to  three  temples  now  destroyed)  was  in  early  times  one 
of  the  resting  places  of  ambassadors  proceeding  to  the  court  of  Mat- 
aram,  and  in  the  European  history  of  Java  its  name  is  associated 
with  the  peace  of  I7SS  and  the  capitulation  of  l8n.  It  is  the  scat 
of  a  cavalry  and  artillery  camp.  Its  population,  about  10,000, 
seems  to  be  declining.  Ambarawa  with  its  railway  station  is.  on 
the  other  hand,  rapidly  increasing.  Its  population  of  14,745 
includes  459  Europeans.  About  a  mile  to  trie  N.  lies  the  fortress 
of  Willem  1.  which  Van  den  Bosch  meant  to  make  the  centre  of  the 
Javanese  system  of  defensive  works;  the  Banyubiru  military  camp 
IS  in  the  neighbourhood.  Kendal  (15,000}  is  a  centre  of  the  sugar 
industry.  Kudus  (;ji,ooo:  4300  Chinese)  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  inland  towns.     Its  cloth  and  batttk  pedlars  are 

'Cheribon  is  the  form  employed  by  the  Dutch:  an  exception  to 
their  usual  system,  in  which  Tj-  takes  the  place  of  the  Ch-  used  ia 
this  article. 
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known  throughout  the  Uland  and  the  tuccett  of  their  enterprbe  u 
evident  in  the  style  of  their  houses.  A  good  trade  is  also  carried  on 
in  cattle,  kapok,  copra,  pottery  and  all  sorts  of  small  wares.  The 
mosque  in  the  old  town  has  interesting;  remains  of  Majopahit 
architecture;  and  the  tomb  of  Pangeran  Kudus  is  a  noted  Mahom- 
mcdan  sanctuary.  A  steam  tramway  leads  northward  towards,  but 
does  not  reach,  Japara,  which  in  the  17th  century  was  the  chief 
port  of  the  kingdom  of  Matarara  and  retained  its  commercial 
importance  till  the  Dutch  Company  removed  its  esublishment  to 
Semarang.  In  1818  Dacndels  transferred  its  resident  to  Pati 
Ungaran,  1026  ft.  above  the  sea,  was  a  place  of  importance  as  early 
as  the  17th  century,  and  in  modern  times  has  become  known  as  a 
sanatorium.  Rembang,  a  well-built  coast  town  and  the  seat  of  a 
resident,  has  grown  rapidly  to  have  a  population  of  29,538  uiih  210 
Europeans.  Very  similar  to  each  other  are  Surakarta  or  Solo  and 
Jokjakarta,  the  chief  towns  of  the  quasi-independent  states  or 
Vorstenlanden.  Surakarta  (pop.  109459;  Chinese  5159,  Europeans 
1913)  contains  the  palace  (Kraton,  locally  called  the  Bata  bumij 
ot  the  susuhunan  (which  the  Dutch  translated  as  emperor),  the 
dalem  of  Prince-  Mangku  NeglrA.  the  residences  of  the  bolo  nobles, 
a  small  Dutch  fort  (Vastcnburg).  a  great  mosque,  an  old  Dutcli 
settlement,  and  a  Protestant  church.  Here  the  susuhunan  lives  in 
Oriental  pomp  and  state.  To  visitors  there  are  few  more  interesting 
entertainments  than  those  afforded  by  the  celebration  of  the  31st 
of  August  (the  birthday  of  the  c^ueen  of  the  Netherlands)  or  of  the 
New  Year  and  the  Puasa  festivals,  with  their  wayungs,  ballet- 
dancers,  and  so  on.  Jokjakarta  (35  m.  S.)  has  been  a  great  city 
since  Mangku  Bumi  settled  there  in  1755.  The  Kraton  has  a  circuit 
of  3^  m.,  and  is  a  little  town  in  itself  with  the  palace  proper,  the 
restdences  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  and  kampongs  for  the  hereditary 
smiths,  carpenters,  sculptors,  masons,  payong-makers.  musical 
instrument  makers,  &c.,&c.,  of  his  highness.  The  independent  Prince 
Paku  ALam  has  a  palace  of  his  own.  As  in  Surakarta  there  are  an 
old  Dutch  town  and  a  fort.  The  Jo^ka  market  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  Java,  especially  for  jewelry.  The  total  population 
is  73,235  wit'i  '4^4  Europeans.  To  the  south-cast  lies  Pasar  Gedch. 
a  lormer  capital  of  Mataram,  with  tombs  of  the  ancient  princes  ia 
the  Kraton,  a  favourite  residence  of  wealthy  Javanese  traders. 
Surabaya  {q.v.),  on  the  strait  of  Aladura,  is  the  largest  commcrciJ 
town  in  Java.  Its  population  increased  from  118,000  I'n  1&90  to 
146,^44  in  1900  (8906  Europeans).  To  the  north  lies  Grissec  or 
Gresin  (2^5,688  inhabitants)  with  a  fairly  good  harbour  and  of  special 
interest  in  the  early  European  history  of  Java.  Inland  is  the 
considerable  town  of  Lamor.gan  (12,485  inhaoitants).  Fifteeo  m. 
S.  by  rail  lies  Sidoarjo  (10,207:  185  Europeans),  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  most  densely  populated  districts  and  important  as  a  roiWay 
junction.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  the  populous  village  of  Mojosan. 
Pasuruan  was  until  modern  limes  one  of  the  chief  commercial 
towns  in  Java,  the  staple  being  sugar.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
railway  to  Surabaya  it  has  greatly  declined,  and  its  warehouses  and 
dwelling-houses  are  lara;cly  deserted.  The  population  b  27.t52 
with  663  Europeans.  ProbolingM  (called  by  the  natives  Bangrr) 
is  a  place  of  13,340  inhabitants.  The  swampy  tracts  in  the  vicinity 
arc  lull  of  fishponds.  The  baths  of  Banyubiru  (blue  water)  to  the 
south  have  Hindu  remains  much  visited  bv  devotees.  Pasirian  ia 
the  far  south  of  the  residency  is  a  considerable  market  town  and  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  railway.  Besuki,  the  easternmost  of  a||  the 
residencies,  contains  several  places  of  some  importance;  the  chief 
town  Bondowoso  (8389.):  Besuki,  about  the  same  size,  but  with  no 
foreign  trade;  Jenibcr,  a  small  but  rapidly  increasing  place,  and 
Banyuwangi  (17,559}.  "^bis  last  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  the 
resident,  now  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  railway  system,  and  is  a 
seaport  on  the  Bali  Strait  with  an  important  office  of  the  telegraph 
company  controlling  communication  with  Port  Darwin  and  Singa- 
pore. It  has  a-  very  mingled  population,  besides  Javanese  and 
Nladurese,  Chinese  and  Arabs,  Balinese,  Bugtnese  and  Europeans. 
The  chief  town  of  Kediri  (10,489)  is  the  only  residency  town  in  the 
interior  travcr;>cd  by  a  navigable  river,  and  is  cxceedea  by  Tulunga- 
gung;  and  the  residency  of  Aladiun  has  two  considerable  centres  of 
population:  Madiun  (31,168}  and  Ponorogo  (16.765). 

Agriculture. — About  40%  of  the  soil  of  Java  Is  under  cuIti\'atioa- 
Bantam  and  Besuki  have  each  16%  of  land  under  cultivatioa: 
Krawang,  21%  Prcanger,  23%:  Rembang,  30%;  Japara,  63%; 
Surabaya,  65%;  Kedu,  66%;  Samarang,  67%.  Proceeding  along 
the  south  coast  from  its  west  end,  we  find  that  in  Bantam  all  the 
land  cultivated  on  its  south  shore  amounts  to  at  most  but  5%  of 
tliA  regency;  in  Prcanger  and  Banyumas,  as  far  as  Chilachap,  the 
land  under  cultivation  amounts  at  a  maximum  to  20  V*.  East  of 
Surakarta  the  percentages  of  land  on  the  south  coast  under  cultiva- 
tion decline  from  30  to  20  and  10.  East  of  the  residency  of  Pro 
bolinggo  the  percentage  of  land  cultivated  on  the  south  coast  sit^lE^ 
to  aslow  as  2.  On  the  north  coast,  in  Krawang  and  Rembang,  «iih 
their  morasses  and  double  chains  of  chalk,  there  are  districts  »ith 
only  20%  and  10%  of  the  soil  under  cultivation.  In  the  residencies, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Tegal,  Samarang,  japsra. 
Surabaya  and  Pasuruan,  there  arc  districts  having  80%  to  90%  o' 
soil,  and  even  more,  under  cultivation. 

The  agricultural  products  of  Java  must  be  distinguished  into 
those  raised  by  the  natives  for  tficir  own  use  and  those  raised  '<^ 
the  government  and  private  proprietors.     The  land  assigned  to  the 
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BAtives  for  their  own  culture  and  use  amounta  to  about  9,625,000 
acres.  In  wcstcra  Java  the  prevjilLng  crop  is  rice.  Icfis  prominently 
cultivated  tn  middle  Java,  wnilc  in  eastern  Java  and  Madura  other 
articles  of  food  take  the  first  rank.  The  Javanese  tell  strange 
legends  concerning  the  introduction  of  rice,  and  observe  various 
ceremonies  io  connexion  with  its  planting,  paying  more  regard  to 
them  than  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  cereal.  The  agricultural 
produce  grown  on  the  lands  of  the  government  and  private  pro- 
prietors, comprising  an  area  of  about  ^1  million  acres,  consists  of 
sugar,  cinchona,  coffee,  tobacco,  tea,  indigo,  &c.  The  Javanese 
possess  buffaloes,  ordinary  cattle,  hordes,  dog&  and  cats.  The 
buffalo  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Hindus.     As  in  agricultural 

firbducts,  so  also  in  cat  tie- rearing,  western  Java  is  distinguished 
rom  middle  and  eastern  Java.  1  he  average  distribution  ot  buffa- 
loes is  106  per  1000  inhabitants,  but  it  varies  considerably  in  different 
distrurts.  being  greatest  ia  western  Java.  The  fact  that  rice  is  the 
prevailing  culture  in  the  west,  while  in  eastern  Java  other  plants 
constitute  the  chief  produce,  explains  the  larger  num.ber  of  buHalcics 
found  in  western  Java,  these  animals  being  more  in  requisition  in 
the  culture  of  rice.  Theordinarycattleareof  mixed  race;  the  Indian 
zebu  having  been  crossed  with  the  banting  and  with  European  cattle 
of  miscctUneous  origin.  The  horses,  though  small,  arc  of  excellent 
character,  and  their  masters,  according  to  their  own  ideas,  are 
extremely  particular  in  regard  to  purity  of  race.  Riding  comes 
naturally  to  the  Javanese;  horse-races  and  tournays  have  Dccn  in 
vogue  among  them  from  early  times. 

Coffee  is  an  alien  in  Java.  Specimens  brought  in  1696  (rom 
Cannanore  on  the  Malabar  coast  perished  in  an  earthquake  and 
floods  in  169^:  the  effective  introduction  of  the  precious  shrub  was 
due  to  Hendnlc  Zwaardelcron  (see  N.  P.  van  den  Berg,  "  Voortbrcng- 
ing  en  verbruck  van  koffie,"  Tijdschrijt  v.  Nijyerh.  en  Landb.  iBTtj; 
and  the  article  "KofHe"in£R£yc.Ar«d./iu^.  Wijikawih  is  mentioned  in 
a  Kavi  inscription  of  a.d.  656,  and  the  bean-broth  in  David  Tappcn's 
list  of  Javanese  beverages,  1667-1682,  may  have  been  coffee).  The 
first  consignment  of  cofiee  (804  !b)  to  the  Netherlands  was  made  in 
171 1-17 13,  but  it  was  not  till  alter  1 72 1  that  the  ycarl)|^  exports  reached 
any  considerable  amount.  The  aggregate  quantity  sold  in  the 
home  market  from  171 1  to  1791  wa52,oj6,437  piculs.oronanavcrage 
about  lij  tons  per  annum;  and  this  probably  represented  nearly 
the  whole  production  of  the  island.  By  the  beginning  of  the  igih 
century  the  annual  production  was  about  7143  tons  and  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Van  den  Bosch  system  of  forced  culture  a  further 
augmentation  was  elTected.  The  forced  culture  system  was,  in 
1909,  however,  of  little  importance.  Official  rcjwrts  show  that 
from  1840  to  1873  the  amount  ranged  from  5226  tons  to  7354. 
During  the  ten  years  1869  to  1878  the  average  crop  of  the  planta- 
tions under  state  control  was  5226  tons,  that  of  the  private  planters 
about  810.  The  government  has  shown  a  strange  reluctance  to 
surrender  the  old-fashioned  monopoly,  but  the  spirit  of  private 
enterprise  has  slowly  gained  the  day.  Thoujjh  the  appearance  of 
the  coffee  blight  (HemtUia  vastalrix)  almost  ruined  the  industry  the 
planters  did  not  give  in.  An  immune  variety  was  introduced  from 
Liberia,  and  scientific  methods  of  treatment,  have  been  adopted  in 
dealing  with  the  plantations.  In  18S7,  a  record  year,  the  value  of 
the  coHce  crop  reached  £3.083,333.  and  at  its  average  it  was  about 
^i.7Sn,ooo  between  18S6  and  1695.  T''<^  value  was  only  £1,166,666 
m  1896.  The  greatest  difficulties  are  the  urKcrtainties  both  of  the 
crop  and  of  its  marketable  value.  The  former  is  well  shown  in 
the  figures  (or  1903  to  1905;  government  17.900,  3949  and  3511 
tons,  and  private  planters  22,395,  15,311  and  21,395  tons.  Liberia 
cofl'ec  is  still  produced  in  much  smaller  quantity  than  Java  coffee; 
the  latter  on  an  average  of  these  three  years  21,360  tons;  the  former 
7409. 

^  The  cultivation  of  sugar  has  been  long  carried  on  in  Java,  and 
since  the  decline  of  the  coffee  plantations  it  has  developed  into  the 
leading  industry  of  the  island.  There  are  experimental  stations  at 
Pasuruan,  Pckalongan  and  elsewhere,  where  attempts  are  made  to 
overcome  the  many  diseases  to  which  the  cane  is  subject.  Many  of 
the  mills  are  equipped  with  high-class  machinery  and  produce 
sugar  of  excellent  colour  and  grain.  In  1853-1857  the  average  crop 
was  98.094  tons;  in  1869-1873,  170,831,  and  in  1875-1880,  204,678. 
By  1S99-1900  the  average  had  risen  to  787.673  tons;  and  the  crops 
wr  1904  and  190S  ^^^e  respectively  1.064,935  '^^  i^<^^^SJ  tons. 
Prices  fluctuate,  but  the  value  of  the  harvest «  I905  was  estimated 
at  about  £15,000,000.  ^ 

•  The  cultivation  of  indigo  shows  a  strange  vitality.  Under  the 
culture  system  the  natives  found  this  the  most  oppressive  of  all  the 
state  crops.  The  modem  chemist  at  one  time  seemed  to  have 
killed  the  industry  by  his  synthetic  substitute,  but  in  every  year 
between  1S99  ^"^  '9°4  J^^a  exported  between  one  million  and  one 
and  a  half  m  illion  pounds  of  the  natural  product.  Japan  and  Russia 
were  the  largest  buyers.  As  blue  is  a  favourite  colour  with  the 
Javanese  proper  a  large  quantity  ts  used  at  home. 

Tea  was  first  introduced  to  Java  by  the  Japanese  scholar  von 
Siebold  in  1826.  The  culture  u-as  -jndertaken  by  the  state  in  1829 
with  plants  from  China,  but  in  1842  they  handed  it  over  to  con- 
tractors, whose  attempts  to  increase  their  profits  by  delivering  an 
inferior  article  ultimately  led  to  the  abandonni<rnt  of  the  contract 
system  in  i860.  In  thr?  meantime  the  basis  of  a  better  state  of  the 
indusirv  hod  been  laid  by  the  Dutch  tea-taster  J.  J.  L.  L.  Jacobsen 
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of  the  Nederlandsch  Ha^ 
fresh  stock,  but  expert  grOt. 
planters  (often  talcing  posaei»^ 
tions)  have  greatly  improved  th« 
tea  was  introduced  in  1878,  and  thk. 
The  exports  increased  from  12.110,7^1^ 
1905.     More  than  half  the  total  goes  to  fhs 
Kingdom  ranks  next,  and,  far  behind  both,'  k 

In  1854  the  government  introduced  the  cuttu 
free  labour,  and  it  had  considerable  success  undcf  » 
his  successors,  though  the  varieties  .grown  were  of  !h. 
Later  seed  of  the  best  cinchona  was  obtained,  and  Ut. 
management  Java  has  become  the  chief  producer  of  quiniu- 
world.  Cacao  is  produced  in  the  Preanger  regencies,  Pekalo* 
Semarang.  Pasuruan,.  Besuki,  Kcdiri  and  Sunikarta.  In  1903,  « 
record  year,  1,101,835  piculs  <about  6540  tons)  were  produced. 
Broussojietia  papyrifera  is  grown  for  the  sake  of  its  bark,  so  well 
known  in  Japan  (Jap.  kodsu)  as  a  paper  material.  The  ground-nut 
(the  widely  spread  Aratkis  kypogaea  from  South  America),  locally 
known  as  kachang  china  or  tanah,  is  somewhat  extensively  grown. 
The  oil  is  exported  to  Holland,  where  it  is  sold  as  Delft  salad  oil. 
Tapioca  has  long  been  cultivated,  especially  in  the  Preanger.  The 
industry  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  principal 
foreign  purchasers  arc  English  biscuit  manufacturers.  The  kapok  is  a 
tree  from  tropical  America  which,  growing  freely  in  any  soil,  is  ex> 
tensivcly  used  throughout  Java  along  the  highways  as  a  support  for 
telegraph  and  telephone  wires,  and  planted  as  a  prop  in  pepper  and 
cubeb  plantations.  The  silky  fibre  contained  in  its  long  capsuloid 
fruits  is  known  as  cotton  wool ;  and  among  other  uses  it 
serves  almost  as  well  as  cork  for  filling  life-belts;  and  the  oil  from  its 
seed  is  employed  to  adulterate  ground-nut  oil.  The  quantity  of 
wool  exported  nearly-  trebled  between  1890  and  1896,  in  the  latter 
year  the  total  sent  to  Holland,  Australia,  Singapore,  &c.,  amounting 
to  38,586  bales.  The  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  natural  supply  of 
india-rubberflnd  gutta-percha  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
government  in  the  latter  decades  of  the  19th  century.  Extensivtt 
experiments  have  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  Ficus  etasticA 
(the  karct  of  the  natives),  CasttUoa  elastica,  and  Jlevea  brasiliensis. 
The  plantir>g  of  gutta-percha  trees  was  begun  about  1886,  and  a 
regular  system  introduced  in  the  Preanger  in  1901.  The  PoA^uiUfft 
obJongifolium  plantations  at  Blavan,  Kemutuk  and  Sewane  in 
Banyumas  have  also  been  brought  under  official  control.  Java 
tobacco,  amounting  to  about  35,200,000  lb  a  year,  is  cultivated 
almost  exclusively  in  eastern  Java.  Among  other  products  which 
arc  of  some  importance  as  articles  of  export  may  be  mentioned 
nutmegs,  mace,  pepper,  hide?,  arrack  and  copra. 

Particular  Lands. — At  different  times  down  to  1 830  the  govern- 
ment disposed  of  its  lands  in  full  property  to  individuals  who, 
acquiring  complete  control  of  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  of  the  soil, 
continued  do^vn  to  the  igth  century  to  act  as  if  they  were  indepen- 
dent of  all  superior  authority.  In  this  way  more  than  i)  milaons 
of  the  people  were  subject  not  to  the  state  but  to  "  stock  companies, 
absentee  landlords  and  Chinese."  Accoixling  to  the  Rtgeerings 
Almanak  (1906)  these  "particular  lands,"  as  they  are  called,  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Bantam  21,  Batavia  36,  Mccster  Cornells 
163,  Tangerang  80,  Bultcnzorg  61,  Semarang  32,  Surabaya  16, 
Krawang  and  Oemak  3  each,  Cheribon  2,  and  Pelcalongan,  Kendal 
and  Pasuruan  X  each.  In  Meestec  Cornelis  no  fewer  than  297,913 
persona  were  returned  in  1905  as  living  on  these  lands.  Of  the  168 
estates  there  are  not  20  that  grow  anything  but  grass,  rice  and  coco- 
nuts. In  Buitcniorg  (thanks  probably  to  the  Botanic  Gardens) 
matters  arc  better :  tea,  coffee,  cinchona  and  india-rubber  appearing 
amongst  the  objects  of  cultivation;  and,  in  general,  it  must  be  noted 
that  tliese  estates  have  often  natural  difficulties  to  contend  against 
far  beyond  their  financial  strength. 

Minerals.-^i  all  the  great  islands  of  the  archipelago  Java  Is  the 
poorest  in  metallic  ores.  Gold  and  silver  arc  practically  non- 
existent. Manganese  is  found  in  Jokjakarta  and  various  other 
parts.  A  concession  for  working  the  magnetic  Iron  sands  in  the 
neit^hbourhood  of  Chilachap  was  granted  in  1904.  Coal  occurs  in 
thin  strata  and  small  pockets  in  many  parts  (Bantam,  Rembang. 
Jokjakarta.  &c.);  and  in  1909  a  concession  was  granted  to  a  company 
to  work  the  coal-beds  at  Bajah  close  to  the  harbour  of  VVijnkoopen 
Gay,  a  port  of  call  of  the  Koninklijk  Paketvaart  Maatschappij. 
The  discovery  by  De  Croot  in  1863  of  petroleum  added  a  most 
important  industry  to  the  list  of  the  resources  of  Java.  The  great 
Dort  Petroleum  Company,  now  cenued  at  Amsterdam,  was  founded 
in  1887.  The  production  of  this  company  alone  rose  from  79,179 
kisten  or  cases  (each  8-14  S^H.)  in  1891  to  1,642.780  >n  ^890,  and 
to  1,967,124  in  1905.  In  1904  there  were  no  fewer  than  36  conces- 
sions for  petroleum.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  larger  importation 
of  oil  from  Sumatra  as  well  as  from  America  and  Russia.  Sulphur 
is  regularly  worked  in  the  Gunong  Slamet,  G.  Sindoro.  G-  Sumbing, 
and  in  the  crater  of  the  Tangkuban  Prahu  as  well  as  in  other  places 
in  the  Preanger  regencies  and  in  Pasuruan.  Brinc-wclls  exist  m 
various  parts.  The  bledcgs  (salt-mud  wells)  of  Grobogan  in  the 
Solo  Valley,  Semarang,  are  best  known.  They  rise  from  Miocene 
strata  and  yield  iodine  and  bromine  products  as  well  as  common 
salt/  The  natives  of  the  district  are  allowed  to  extract  the  salt  for 
their  own  use,  but  elsewhere  Cexcept  in  Jokjakaru)  the  manuf.-*'- 
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kcUmfyyar.^^SlifKtnioiMpoly  txA  oonfiiKd  to  the  district*  of 
with  the  pl^jA^I^gan  and  Sampang  in  Madura,  where  from  3000  to 
^^  yftfiie  are  hereditarily  engaged  in  extracting  salt  from  aea 
tVSter,  delivering  it  to  the  government  at  the  rate  01  10  fl.  (nearly 
I7>.)  per  koyang  (3700  lb).     The  distribution  of  this  salt  (rough- 

f  rained,  greyish  and  highly  hygroscopic)  is  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
he  waste  was  so  great  that  in  1901  the  government  paid  a  prize  of 
about  £835  (10,000  fl.)  to  Karl  Boltc  von  Bolzberg  for  an  improved 
method  of  packing.     Between  1868  and  1892  the  annual  amount 


delivered  was  71,405  tons;  in  the  next  five  years  it  rose  to  89/)33; 
and  between  1898  and  1902  sank  again  to  88,856.  The  evil  efletu 
of  this  monopoly  have  been  investigated  by  J.  £.  de  Meyer,  "  Zout 


als  middcl  van  belasting,"  IDt  Ind.  Giii.  (19CJ).  The  scarcity  of  salt 
has  ted  to  a  great  importation  of  salted  fish  from  Siam  (upwards  of 
«6oo  tons  in  1902). 

C«mmiui>ca<tiiiu.— Roads  and  railways  for  the  most  part  follow 
the  fertile  plains  and  table-lands  along  the  coast  and  between  the 
volcanic  areas.  The  principal  railways  are  the  Scmaning-Iokja- 
karta  and  Batavia-Buitenzory  lines  of  the  Netherlands-Indian 
railway  company,  and  the  Surabaya-Pasuruan,  Bangil-Mulang, 
Sidoarjo-Paron,  Kertosono-Tutung  Aguhg,  Buitenzor^-Chianjur, 
Surakarta-Madiun,Pasuruan-ProbolinggoJokjakarta-Cbilachapand 
other  lines  of  the  government.  The  eariicst  lines,  between  Batavia 
and  Buitcnzorg  and  between  Semaianf  and  the  capitals  of  the 
sultanates,  were  built  about  1870  by  a  private  company  with  a  state 
guarantee.  Since  1875,  when  Dr  van  Goltstein,  then  a  cabinet 
minister  and  afterwards  Dutch  minister  in  London,  had  an  act  passed 
for  the  construction  of  state  railways  in  Java,  their  progress  has 
become  much  more  rapid.  In  addition,  several  private  companies 
have  built  either  light  railways  or  tramways,  sucn  as  that  between 
Semarang  and  Joana,  and  the  total  length  of  all  lines  was  3460  in 
1905.  fliere  arc  some  3500  miles  of  telegraph  line,  and  cables 
connect  Java  with  Madura,  Bali  and  Sumatra,  and  Port  Darwin  in 
Australia.  Material  welfare  was  promoted  by  the  establishment 
of  lines  of  steamships  between  Java  and  the  other  islands,  all 
belonging  to  a  Royal  Packet  Company,  established  in  1888  under  a 
special  statute,  and  virtually  possessing  a  monopoly  on  account  of 
tne  government  mail  contracts. 

Adminiitralion. — Each  village  (dessa)  forms  an  independent 
community,  a  group  of  dessas  forms  a  district,  a  group  of  districts  a 
department  and  a  group  of  departments  a  residency,  of  which  there 
are  seventeen.  At  the  tiead  of  each  residency  is  a  resident,  with  an 
assistant  resident  and  a  controller,  all  Dutch  officials.  The  officials 
of  the  departments  and  districts  are  natives  appointed  by  the 
government;  those  of  the  dessa  arc  also  natives,  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  and  approved  by  the  resident.  In  the  two  sultanates 
of  Surakarta  and  Jokjakarta  the  native  sultans  govern  under  the 
supervision  of  the  rcudents.  (For  the  colonial  administration  of 
Netherlands  India  see  Malay  AiCHirBLACo.) 

ffijtory.— The  origin  of  tbe  name  Java  is  very  doubtful.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  it  was  first  applied  either  to  Sumatra  or 
to  what  was  known  of  the  Indian  Archipelago— the  insular 
character  of  the  several  parts  not  being  at  once  recognized. 
Jawa  Dwipa,  or  "  land  of  millet,"  may  have  been  the  original 
form  and  have  given  rise  both  to  the  Jaba  diu  of  Ptolemy  and  to 
the  Je-pbo-thi  of  Fahien,  the  Chinese  pilgrim  of  the  4th-5th 
century.  Tbe  oldest  form  of  the  jiame  in  Arabic  is  apparently 
Zibej.  Tbe  first  epigraphic  occurrence  of  Jawa  is  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  1343.  In  Marco  Polo  the  name  is  the  common  appella- 
tion of  all  the  Sunda  islands.  The  Jawa  oflbnBatutais  Sumatra ; 
Java  is  his  Mul  Jiwa  (i.t.  possibly  "  original  Java  ").  Jiwi 
is  tbe  modern  Javanese  name  (in  the  court  speech  Jawi),  some- 
times with  Nusa,  "  island,"  or  Tanah,  "  country,"  prefixed. 

It  is  impossible  to  extract  a  lational  historical  narrative  from 
the  earlier  babads  or  native  chronicles,  and  even  the  later  are 
destitute  of  any  satisfactory  chronology.  The  first  great  era 
in  the  history  is  the  ascendancy  of  tbe  Hindus,  and  that  breaks 
up  into  three  periods — a  period  of  Buddhism,  a  period  of 
aggressive  Sivaism,  and  a  period  of  apparent  compromise.  Of 
the  various  Hindu  states  that  were  established  in  the  island, 
that  of  Majapahit  was  tbe  most  widely  dominant  down  to  the 
etid  of  the  15th  century;  its  tributaries  were  many,  and  it  even 
extended  its  sway  into  other  parts  of  the  archipelago.  The 
second  era  of  Javanese  history  is  the  invasion  of  Islam  in  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  century;  and  the  third  is  the  establishment 
of  European  and  more  particularly  of  Dutch  influence  and 
authority  in  the  island.  About  1530  the  Portuguese  entered 
into  commercial  relationship  with  the  natives,  but  at  the  close 
of  the  same  century  the  Dutch  began  to  establish  themselves. 
At  the  time  when  the  Dutch  East  India  company  began  to  fix 
Its  trading  factories  on  tbe  coast  towns,  tbe  chief  native  state 


was  Mataiam,  which  had  in  the  i6tb  century  lucceeded  to  tbe 
overlordsbip  possessed  by  tbe  house  of  Demak — one  of  tbe 
states  that  rose  after  the  fall  of  Majapahit.  The  emperors  of 
Java,  as  the  princes  of  Mataram  are  called  in  the  early  accounts, 
had  their  capital  at  Kartasura,  now  an  almost  deserted  place, 
6  m.  west  of  Surakarta.  At  first  and  for  long  the  company  had 
only  forts  and  little  fragments  of  territory  at  Jakatra  (Batavia), 
&c.;  but  in  1705  it  obtained  definite  possession  of  the  Preangcr 
by  treaty  with  Mataram;  and  in  174s  its  authority  was  extended 
over  the  whole  north-east  coast,  from  Cheribon  to  Banyuwangi. 
In  1 7  j5  the  kingdom  of  Mataram  was  divided  into  the  two  states 
of  Surakarta  and  Jokjakarta,  which  still  retain  a  shadow  of 
independence.  The  kingdom  of  Bantam  was  finally  subjugated 
in  tSoS.  By  the  English  occupation  of  the  island  (1811-1818) 
the  European  ascendancy  was  rather  strengthened  than  weak- 
ened; the  great  Java  war  (1825-1830),  in  which  Dip!  Ncgirl, 
the  last  Javanese  prince,  a  clever,  bold  and  unscrupulous  leader, 
struggled  to  maintain  his  claim  to  the  whole  island,  resulted  io 
the  complete  success  of  the  Dutch.  To  subdue  him  and  his 
following,  however,  taxed  all  the  resources  of  the  Dutch  Indian 
army  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  cost  it  the  loss  of  13,000 
officers  and  soldiers,  besides  millions  of  guilders.  Nor  did  his 
great  influence  die  with  him  when  his  adventurous  career  came 
to  a  dose  in  1855  at  Macassar.  Many  Javanese,  who  dream  of  a 
restorarion  ol  their  ancient  empire,  do  not  believe  even  yet  that 
Dipi  NegarH  is  dead.  They  are  readily  persuaded  by  fanatical 
hadjis  that  their  hero  will  suddenly  appear  to  drive  away  the 
Dutch  and  claim  his  rightful  heritage.  Several  times  there 
have  been  political  troubles  in  the  native  stales  of  central  Java, 
in  which  Dipi  Negiri's  name  was  used,  notably  in  1883,  when 
many  rebellious  chieftains  were  exiled.  Similar  attempts  at 
revolt  had  been  made  before,  mainly  in  1865  and  1870,  but  none 
so  serious  perhaps  as  that  in  1849,  in  which  a  son  and  a  brother 
of  Dip&  Neg&ri  were  implicated,  aiming  to  deliver  and  reinstate 
him.  All  such  attempts  proved  as  futile  there  as  others  in 
different  parts  of  Java,  especially  in  Bantam,  where  the  trouble 
of  1850  and  1888  had  a  reUgious  origin,  and  in  the  end  they 
directly  contributed  to  the  consolidation  of  Dutch  sway.  Being 
the  principal  Dutch  colony  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Java  was 
tbe  first  to  benefit  from  the  material  change  which  resulted  from 
the  introduction  of  tbe  Grondwel  or  Fundamental  Law  of  1848 
in  Holhind.  The  main  changes  were  of  an  economical  character, 
but  tbe  political  developments  were  also  important.  Since  1850 
Dutch  authority  has  steadily  advanced,  principally  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  semi-independent  sultanates  in  central  Java,  which 
bad  been  allowed  to  remain  after  the  capture  and  exile  of  Dipt 
Negiri.  The  power  of  the  sultans  of  Jokjakarta  and  Sura- 
karta has  diminbhed;  in  1863  Dutch  authority  was  strengthened 
in  tbe  neighbouring  island  of  Madura,  and  Bantam  has  lost  every 
vestigeof  independence.  The  strengthening  of  the  Dutch  power 
has  largely  resulted  from  a  more  statesmanlike  and  more  generous 
treatment  of  the  natives,  who  have  been  educated  to  regard  the 
orang  btattda,  or  white  man,  as  their  protector  against  the  native 
rulers.  Thus,  in  1866,  passports  for  natives  travelling  in  Java 
were  abolished  by  the  then  governor-general,  Dr  Sloet  van  de 
Beele,  who  also  introduced  many  reforms,  reducing  the  conie  in 
the  government  plantations  to  a  minimum,  and  doing  away  with 
the  monopoly  of  fisheries.  Six  years  later  a  primary  education 
system  for  the  natives,  and  a  penal  code,  whose  liberal  provi- 
sions seemed  framed  for  Europeans,  were  introducciL 

AniiquitUs. — Ordinary  traces  of  early  human  occupation  are  few 
in  Java.  Tbe  native  bamboo  buildings  speedily  perish.  Stone 
weapons  are  occasionally  found.  But  remains  of  the  temples  and 
monastic  buildings  of  the  Hindu  period  are  numerous  and  splnidid, 
and  are  remarkable  as  representing  architecture  which  reached  a 
high  standard  without  the  use  of  mortar,  supporting  columns  or 
arches.  Chandis  (f.e.  temples,  though  the  wora  originally  meant  a 
depository  for  the  ashes  of  a  saint)  are  not  found  in  weatem  Java. 
They  exist  in  two  great  zones:  one  in  middle  Java,  one  in  eastcra 
Java,  each  with  its  own  distinguishing  chancteristics,  both  archi- 
tectural and  religious.  The  former  begins  in  the  Dycng  plateaa. 
in  the  cast  of  Banyumas,  and  extends  into  the  east  at  Buelefi. 
Kedu  and  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Semarang,  nonhem  Jokja- 
kaita.andthe  western  corner  of  Surakarta.  The  latter  lies  mainly 
io  Surabaya,  Kcdiri  and  Pasuruan.    A  oonsideiable  number  a 
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raiiis  alto  eietf  is  ProboIiiigKa  Farther  cut  they  grow  Kam. 
There  is  none  in  Madura.  ^Iie  remains  of  Macham  Putih  in 
Banyuwansi  are  posiibly  of  non-Hindu  oriKin.  In  the  iwency  of 
Kendal  (Sraarsng),  to  toe  north  of  Kedu,  the  ptace-oamea  show  that 
tenplet  mce  existed.'  Some  of  them  are  Sivaite,  some  Buddhiiit, 
some  astouadtngly  compoute.  None  of  the  Buddhist  buildings 
ibowstracestrftbecrfderHimaryanaformof  the  creed.  Thegrcatcst 
of  all  is  a  perfect  sculptural  exposition  of  the  Mahayana  doctrine. 
As  M  the  period  during  which  these  temples  were  erected,  authorities 
ve  not  agreed.  Ijxerman  assigns  the  central  Java  groups  to  between 
the  8tb  and  the  loth  centuries.  The  seven-storeyed  vuiara  (monas' 
tery)  mentioned  in  theTamous  Menang-Kabu  inscription  (Sumatra) 
asiJouoded  by  Maharaja  Dhiraya  Adityadharma  in  a.O-  656  is  by 
Kme  supposed  to  be  Boro-Dudur.  A  copper  plate  of  840  refers  to 
Dyeng  (Dehyang)  as  one  of  the  sacred  mountains  of  Java.  One 
thing  seems  certain,  that  the  temples  of  the  eastern  jeone  are  of 
nach  more  rennt  ori^n  than  most,  at  least,  of  the  central  xone. 
They  are  generally  distmguished  by  the  characteristics  of  a  decadent 
and  more  voluptuous  age,  end  show  that  the  art  of  the  time  had 
become  less  Indian  and  more  Javanese,  with  traces  of  influences 
derived  from  the  more  eastern  East.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
DOted  that  even  in  Boro  Budur  there  are  non-Indian  elements  in  the 
decoration,  indicating  that  the  Hindu  architect  employed  native 
artists  and  to  some  extent  left  them  a  free  hand. 

In  his  standard  work  on  Indian  and  Basttrn  ArckiUUun  (London, 
1S76),  James  Fergusson  asserted  that  the  Javanese  temples  are  in 
the  Cwukyan  style.  But  J.  W.  Ijscman  in  an  elaborate  paper 
io  the  Athtm-Keru  contends  that  the  learned  historian  of  arcnitec- 
ture  was  misled  by  basing  his  opinion  mainly  on  inaccurate  drawings 
reprodticed  by  luffles.  The  Javanese  temples,  with  the  solitary 
eiception  of  Chandi  Bima  in  the  Dyene,  are  Dravidian  and  not 
Chalukyan.  The  very  temples  quoted  by  Fergusson,  when  more 
carefully  examined,  disprove  his  statement:  a  fact  not  with<Hit  its 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Hindu  immigrfition. 

The  wonderful  scenery  of  the  Dyeng  plateau  was  already.  In  all 
P>obability,  an  object  of  Mperstitious  awe  to  the  aborinnal  mhabi- 
ttots  of  Java;  ana  thus  it  would  catch  the  attention  of  the  earliest 
Hindu  settlerik  The  dd  crater  floor  is  fuU  of  traces  of  human 
occupation;  though,  In  spite  of  the  tradition  of  the  existence  of  a 
considerable  town,  no  sefHiIchral  relics  of  the  inhabitants  have  been 
discovered.  There  still  remain  five  groaps  of  temples — some  well 
preserved,  some  mere  heaps  of  stone — to  prove  the  devotion  their 
builders  tx>re  to  Siva,  his  consort  Durga,  and  Ganesha  their  son. 
The  Arjuno  group,  in  the  middle  of  the  plateau,  consists  of  Chandi 
Arjuno  (with  itscnapelorpriest8*rendence,Ch.Semar),Ch.Srikahdi, 
Ch.  Puntadeva  and  Ch.  Sembadro,  each  a  umple  square  chamber 
with  a  portico  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  second  group,  Ch. 
Daravatt  and  Ch.  Parakesit.  lies  to  the  north-east.  The  third,  now  a 
mined  mound,  lies  to  the  east.  The  fourth,  to  the  north-west,  is  a 
|roup  of  seven  smalt  temples  of  which  Ch.  Sanchald  is  the  most 
important,  with  a  square  ground  plan  and  an  octagon  roof  with  a 
aecond  circular  storey.  Of  the  fifth  group,  in  the  south,  only  one 
temple  remains — the  Chandi  Bima — a  small,  beautiful  and  exccp* 
tionall^  interesting  building,  in  "  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  the  ribs 
of  which  stand  out  much  more  prominently  than  the  horizontal 
lines  of  the  niche-diaped  ornaments  which  rest  each  on  its  lotus 
cushion."  How  this  happens  to  be  the  one  ChaUiIcvan  temple 
amid  hundreds  is  a  problem  to  be  solved.  The  plateau  lies  6500  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  roads  and  stairways,  locally  known  as  Buddha 
roads,  lead  up  from  the  lowlands  of  Bagelen  and  Pekalongan.  The 
stairway  between  Lake  Menjur  and  Lake  Chebon^  atone  consisted 
of  4700  steps.  The  width  of  the  roadway,  however,  is  only  some  three 
or  four  feet.  A  remarkable  subterranean  tannel  still  exists,  which 
iervcd  to  drain  the  plateau. 

Of  all  the  Hindu  temples  of  Java  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
is  Bon>>Budur,  whidi  ranks  among  the  architectural  marvels  of  the 
vmld.  It  lies  in  the  residency  oTKedu,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
^rogo,  a  considerable  stream  flowing  south  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  place  is  best  reached  by  taking  tne  steam-tram  from  Magelang 
or  Jolcjakarta  to  the  village  of  Muntilam  Passar,  where  a  conveyance 
may  he  hired.  Strictly  speaking,  Boro-Budur  ts  not  a  tfeihple  but  a 
bill,  rising  about  150  ft.  above  the  fJain,  encased  with  imposing 
terraces  constructed  of  hewn  lava-blocks  and  crowded  with  sculp- 
tures. The  lowest  tckrace  now  above  ground  forms  a  square,  each 
'H'^c.  497  ft.  long.  About  50  ft.  higher  there  is  another  terrace  of 
nmilar  sb*P^*  Then  follow  four  other  terraces  of  more  irregular 
contour.  The  structure  is  crowned  by  a  dome  or  cupola  53  ft.  in 
diameter  surrounded  by  sixteen  smaller  bell-shaped  cupolas. 
Regarded  as  a  whole,  the  main  design,  to  quote  Mr  Sewell,  may  be 
dcKribed  as  "  an  archaic  Indian  temple,  considerably  flattened 
and  consisting  of  a  series  of  terraces,  surmounted  by  a  quasi-stupa 


^See  R.  Verbeek.  "  Liget  der  oudheden  van  Java,"  in  Vtrkand. 
r.  k.  Bat.  Cen.^  xlvi.,  and  his  Oudreid  kundipt  kaart  tan  Java. 
R.  Sewdl's  "  Antiquarian  notes  in  Java/*  in  fowmal  a§  tka  Ra^ 


Davids;  but  whoever  wishes  full  information  roust  refer  to  Dutch 
authoritica.    Tbcse  art  oumerouslnit  difficult  of  acoe««. 


capped  by  a  dagoba."  It  was  discovered  by  the  ei^neer  J.  W. 
Ijzerman  in  1885  that  the  basement  of  the  structure  had  been  earthed 
up  before  the  building  was  finished,  and  that  the  lowest  retaining 
wall  was  completely  concealed  by  the  embankment.  The  architects 
had  evidently  found  that  their  temple  was  threatened  with  a  de- 
structive subsidence;  and.  while  the  sculptors  were  stilt  busy  with 
the  decoration  of  the  lower  facades,  they  had  to  abandon  their  work. 
But  the  unfinished  bas-reliefs  were  carefully  protected  by  clay  and 
blocks  of  stone  and  left  in  position ;  and  ^nce  1896  they  are  graduaily 


but  systematically  being  exhumed  and  photographed  by  tEe  Dutch 
archaeologists,  who,  however,  have  to  proceed  with  caution,  fitltng 
up  one  portion  of  tlie  embankment  before  they  go  on  to  deal  wito 


another.  The  subjects  treated  in  this  lowest  enceinte  are  of  the 
most  varied  description,  forming  a  picture-gallery  of  landscapes. 
scenes  of  outdoor  and  domestic  life,  mingled  with  mythological  and 
religious  designs.  Among  the  genre  class  appear  men  shootmg  birds 
with  blow-pipe  or  bow  and  arrow,  fishermen  with  rod  or  net,  a  man 
playing  a  bagpipe,  and  so  on.  It  vrauld  seem  as  if  the  architect  had 
intended  gradually  to  wean  the  devotees  from  the  things  of  this 
world.  When  once  they  besan  to  ascend  from:  stage  to  stage  of  the 
tem[^c-hUl  they  were  introduced  to  the  realities  of  religion ;  and,  by 
the  time  they  reached  the  dagoba  they  had  passed  through  a  process 
of  instruction  and  were  ready,  with  enlightened  eyes,  to  enter  and 
behold  the  image  of  Buddha,  symbolically  left  imperfect,  as  beyond 
the  power  of  human  art  to  realize  or  portray.  From  basement  to 
summit  the  whole  hill  is  a  great  picture  bible  of  the  Mahayana 
creed. 

If  the  statues  and  bas-reliefs  of  Boro-Budur  were  placed  nde 
by  side  they  would  extend  f or  3  m.  The  eye  of  the  mectator. 
looking  up  from  the  present  ground-level,  is  caught,  says  Mr  Sewell, 
by  the  rows  of  life-size  Buoahas  that  adorn  the  retaining  walls  of 
the  several  terraces  and  the  cage-like  shrines  on  the  circular  plat- 
forms. All  the  great  figures  on  the  east  side  represent  AkshobD>«, 
the  Dhyani  Buddha  of  the  East.  His  right  hand  is  in  the  Chumi» 
parsa  mudra  (pose)  touching  the  earth  in  front  of  the  right  knee— 

I  swear  by  the  earth."  All  the  statues  on  the  soutn  side  are 
Ratnasam  Chavu  in  the  vaiada  mudra — the  right  hand  displayed 
upwards — "  I  give  you  alL"  On  the  west  side  the  statues  represent 
Amitabba  in  the  dhyana  or  padinasama  mudra,  the  right  hand 
resting  palm  upwards  on  the  left,  both  being  on  the  lap— <he  attitude 
of  ounitation.  Those  on  the  north  represent  Amogasiddhi  in  the 
abhaya  mudra,  the  right  hand  being  raised  and  maplaytd,  palm 
outwards — "  Fear  not.  all  is  well." 

Other  remarkable  groups  of  Hindu  temi^  exist  near  the  village 
of  Prambanan'  (less  correctly  Brambanan)  in  Surakarta,  but  not  far 
from  the  borders  of  Jokjakarta,  with  a  station  on  the  railway  between 
the  two  chief  towns.  The  village  has  been  named  after  the  temples^ 
Prambanan  signifying  the  place  of  teachers.  The  whole  ecclesias- 
tical settlement  was  surrounded  by  three  lines  of  wall,  of  which 
qnly  the  Inmost  ia  now  visible  above  ground.  Between  the  second 
and  third  walls  are  157  small  temples,  and  in  the  central  enclosure 
are  the  ruins  of  six  larger  temples  m  a  double  row  with  two  smaller 
ones  at  the  side.  The  middle  temple  ot  the  western  row  is  the  main 
building,  full  of  statues  of  purely  Sivaite  character — Siva  as  Cunt 
or  teacher,  Siva  as  Kala  or  Time  the  Destroyer,  Durga,  Ganesha, 
and  so  on.  But,  just  as  many  churches  in  Christendom  are  called 
not  after  the  Chnst  but  after  the  Virgin,  so  this  is  known  as  Lara 
(•'.e.  >^rgin)  Janggiang  from  the  popular  name  of  Durga.  In  the 
southern  temple  of  the  row  is  a  v«y  fine  figure  of  a  four-armed 
Brahma ;  in  the  oortbem  there  was  a  Vishnu  with  attendant  figures. 
Of  the  other  row  the  middle  temple  is  again  the  lar^est^  with  Siva, 
his  nandi  or  buU,  and  other  symbolic  sculptures.  To  the  north  lies 
the  extrmordinarr  cluster  of  temples  which,  though  it  does  not 
deserve  its  popular  name  of  Chandi  Sewu,  the  thousand  shrines, 
consists  of  at  l^t  240  small  buildings  gathered  round  a  great  central 
temple,  rkfaly  adorned,  though  roraes*  and  partially  ruined  since 
the  earthguauce  of  1867.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  figures  are 
those  of  the  huge  and  ungainly  guardiaiu  of  the  temple  kneeling  at 
the  four  main  gateways  of  eacn  of  the  principal  buiklings.  Colonel 
Yule  pointed  out  that  there  are  distinct  traces  of  a  fine  coat  of 
stucco  on  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  the  buildings,  and  he  com- 
rared  in  this  respect  "  the  cave  walls  of  Ellora.  the  great  idols  at 
Bamian,  and  the  Doric  order  at  Selinua^"  Other  temples  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  as  Chandi  Sewu  arc  Ch.  Lumbung.  Ch.  Kali 
Bening  (Baneng).  with  a  monstrous  Kala  head  as  the  centre  of  the 
design  on  the  southern  side.  Ch.  Kalong  and  Ch.  Plaosan.  Tradition 
Bsngns  these  temples  to  1266-1996. 

Ck  the  temples  of  the  eastern  zone  the  best  known  is  Chandi  Ja^ 
(or  Tumpang;,  elaborately  described  in  the  Arehaeoh^cal  Cominis- 
sion's  monograph.  According  to  the  PararaUm,  a  native  chronicle 
(published  in  t^  V*rkand,  9.  k  Bat,  Gen.  ».  K.  m  W.»  1896).  H 
belongs  to  the  13th  century,  containing  the  tomb  of  Rangavuni  or 
Vishnuvardhana.  who  died  in  1272-1373.  The  shrine  proper 
occupies  the  third  of  three  platforms,  the  lowest  of  which  forms  a 


>The  chief  authorities  on    Prambanan   are   J.   W.    Ijzerman, 
Besckrimng  der.  oudkeden  nabij  de  Greni  der  retidenties  Saerakarta  en  < 
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tquare  6f  4S  to  46  ft.  each  ^e.  The  buDding  fronts  the  wmt,  and 
is  constructed  of  an  andesitic  tuff  af  infenor  quality  and  dark 
oilour.  0(  distinctly  Buddhistic  influence  there  is  no  trace. 
The  maieara  (elephant-fish  head)  ia  notably  absent.  The  sculptures 
which  run  rouna  the  base  and  along  the  sides  of  the  platforms  or 
terraces  are  of  the  most  elaborate  and  varied  description — kings  on 
thrones,  dwarfs,  elephants,  supernatural  beings,  diabolical  and 
grotesque,  tree- monsters,  palaceis  teniplest  courtyards,  lakes,  gar- 
dens, forests — all  ire  represented.  In  one  place  appears  a  Chinesc- 
Or  Burmese-looking  seven-roofed  pagoda;  m  another,  a  tall  temple 
strangely  split  down  the  centre,  with  a  flight  of  steps  running  up  the 
finure.  Tne  inscriptions  are  in  the  Devanaeari  character.  In  the 
tame  neighbourhood  arc  Ch.  Singossari,  Ch.  Kidal,  &c.  Another  of 
the  most  oeautiful  of  the  astern  temples  is  Ch.  Jabung,  mentioned  in 
X330.  It  is  built  of  red  brick;  and  its  distinctly  Javanese  origin  is 
suggested  by  the  frequency  of  the  snake-motif  still  characteristic 
of  modem  Javanese  art.  It  may  be  added  that  a  comparison  of  the 
several  buUdings  of  the  zone  affords  an  interesting  study  in  the 
development  of  the  pilaster  as  a  decorative  rather  than  structural 
clement. 

At  Panabaram,  near  Blitar,  Kediri,  !s  another  group  of  stone 
temples  and  other  buildings.  The  chief  temple  is  remarkable 
for  the  richness  <A  its  sculptures,  which  are  peculiarly  delicate  and 
mirited  in  their  details.  The  decoration  of  the  mere  robes  of  one 
01  the  free-standing  stairway-guardians  consists  of  scroll-work, 
interspened  with  binls  and  animals  rendered  in  a  non-Indian  style, 
reminiscent  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  work.  It  has  been  described, 
as  one  of  the  most  b^utif  ul  pKces  of  sculpture  in  all  the  East. 

Sculptures  from  the  temples  are  scattered  far  and  wide  throughout 
Java,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  archaeologist 
to  determine  the  origin  of  many  of  the  most  interesting  specimens. 
This,  too,  is  often  the  case  with  those  that  have  found  their  way 
to  the  museums  of  Java  and  Europe  (Batavia,  Leiden,  Haarlem, 
Berlin,  &c.)*  Minor  relics  of  the  pest  are  to  be  foynd  alike  in  the 
palaces  of  the  nobles  and  the  huts  of  the  hiehland  peasants.  Zodiac 
cups  of  copper  or  bronze  dating  from  the  lath  or  i^th  century 
are  in  daily  use  among  the  Tenggerese.  The  musical  mstruments 
used  by  the  musicians  of  the  native  courts  are  often  prized  on 
account  of  their  great  antiquity. 

As  ma.tty  of  the  Chinese  came  from  China  centtiries  ago  and  have 
not  caatato  hold  intercourse  with  their  native  country,  the  houses 
of  the  wealthier  men  among  them  are  often  rich  in  ancient  specimens 
of  Chinese  art.  The  special  exhibition  organised  by.  Henri  Borel 
and  other  enthusiasts  showed  how  much  of  value  in  this  matter 
might  be  brought  together  in  spite  of  the  reluctance  ot  the  owners 
to  commit  the  sacrilege  of  exponng  to  public  gaze  the  images  of 
their  ancestral  gods  and  heroes.  Borel  has  given  exquiute  examples 
of  images  of  Kwan-yin  (the  Chinese  ViroiR-Goddess).  of  Buddhas.  of 
the  ghoulish  god  of  literature,  of  Ue-tai-Ptth  (the  Chinese  poet  who 
has  gone  to  live  in  the  planet  Venus),  &c.,  in  illustiatlonof  his  papers 
In  VArt  flamand  tt  koltandais,  pt.  v.  (1900),  a  translation  tu  his 
monograph  published  at  Batavia. 

AuTHORiTies. — Be^es  the  special  works  quoted  passim,  see  Sfr 
Stamford  Raf!Ies.ff»sl^o//ffKi(Lond<»i.  1830)  ;F.Junghuhn,/a«a: 
jfi'w  GesUxlt,  PfianunduUe,  und  inntn  BauaH  (Ger.  trans,  by  J.K. 
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Hassbrl,  Leipzig,  1854-1857);  P.  J.  Veth,  Jm»,  Ceopapkisck,  oAno- 
(2na  cd.,  Haai* 

^ _        y  based  largely .  . 

ueventer,  Gisckitatnis  icr  NtdkrUmUn  op  Jan\-2vA  ed.*  Haarlem, 


iogiifkj  kislorisck  Um 
penaium  oriffinally  based  lai 


Haarlem,  1806-1003),  a  maiterly  com- 
onjungnuhos  descriptions;  L,  van 


licymi  AimiiUtlrtlion  of  lk$ 
.  t  lOetde,  Do  Jau-Oork 

182^1830  (Batavia,  lioiU  Bncyetotaoiie  w.  N.  I»dii,*n. "  }■ 
CaSe  i  (ranert  I'ExpmUmi  it  Pcrit  (The  Hague,  1900),  with  artidcs 


Pulckin  jna  (London,  1004);  E.  S.  de 


shfii 


189s)  -,  L.  W.  C.  van  den  Bert,  Lt  Hathnmoat  et  la  alMiia  aroits 
ians  roMkifi  iMdim  iBaUvUi,  1886);  E.  R.  Sddmore,  Jaa,  Ik* 
Carin  of  Vu  East  (New  York,  1898);  J.  Chailley-Beit,  Jan  a  set 
takilanU  (Paris,  1900) ;  C.  Day,  Tkt  PoRcymi AimaUtlrtlion  of  lk$ 
~  "  ■  •  "  .-...»..    uj  Jau-Oorlet  oan 

"  lava  " 
Itid 
by  specialists  on  each  department  of  the'DutcH  colonies,  more 
particularly  Java;  KotonialM  Verstagn  en  Regu^ngi-almanak  van 
N.  Indii,  being  official  publications  of  the  Dutch  and  Ehitch  East- 
Indian  Government  (tee  also  Mjilat  AncairELAGO). 

(H.A.W.iO.J.R.H.) 

JAVBUlf,  a  spear,  particularly  one  light  enough  to  be  thrown, 
a  dart.  The  javelin  was  often  provided  with  a  thong  to  help  in 
casting  (see  Speax).  Javelin-thiowing  is  one  of  the  contests  in 
the  athletic  section  at  the  international  Olympic  games.  For- 
merly the  sheriff  of  a  county  or  borough  had  a  body  of  men 
armed  with  javelins,  and  known  as  javelin-men,  who  acted 
as  a  bodyguard  for  the  judges  when  they  went  on  assize.  Their 
duties  are  now  performed  by  the  ordinary  police.  The  word 
Itself  is  an  adaptation  of  Fr.  javSine.  There  are  several  words 
in  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  languages  and  in  Old  English, 
meaning  a  spear  or  dart,  that  seem  to  be  connected  with  javel, 
the  base  form  in  French;  thus  Welsh  gafhch,  Irish  %ahhta, 
O.  Norwegian  gafiok,  O.  E.  tajcluc,  later  in  the  form  gavdoclt,  cf. 
0.   Norman-Fr.   taveiot,  jaidot,  Ital.  pavclotit.    The  otipa 


seems  to  be  Celtic,  and  tlie  irard  b  cognate  witli  Ir.  {o/a,  a  book, 
fork,  gaS;  the  toot  is  seen  in  "  gable  "  (;.«.),  and  in  the  (Wrniaa 
Cabcl,  fork.  The  change  is  meaning  from  fork,  forked  end 
of  a  spear,  to  the  spear  itself  Is  obscure. 

JAW  (Mid.  Eng.  jaae,  j<mie  and-femw,  0.  Eng,  dkeffUUK,  con- 
nected with  "  chaw  "  and  "  chew,"  and  in  form  with  "  jowl "), 
in  anatomy,  the  term  for  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  and  the 
mandible  or  lower  maxillary  bone  of  the  skull;  it  is  sometimes 
loosely  applied  to  all  the  lower  front  parts  o{  the  skull  (].>.). 

JAWJUqI,  Abi7  Man^Ok  MAtinOB  vl-JawIlIqI  (1073-1147), 
Arabian  grammarian,  was  bom  at  Bagdad,  where  he  studio! 
philology  under  Tibrlzl  and  became  famous  for  bis  handwriting. 
In  his  later  years  he  acted  as  imam  to  the  caliph  Moqtafi.  His 
chief  work  is  the  Kildb  td-llu'arrab,  or  "  Explanation  of  Foreign 
Words  used  in  Arabic." 

The  text  was  edited  from  an  incomplete  manuscript  by  E.  Sachai 


(Leipzig,  1867).  Many  of  the  lacunae  in  this  have  been  supplied 
from  another  manuscript  by  W.  Spitta  in  the  Journal  of  Ike  Cermaa 
Oriental  Society,  xxxiii,  208  sqq.  Another  work,  written  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  uurral  uUGkawuiu  of  Hariri  (9.0.^,  has  been  published 
as  "  Lc  Livi%  des  locutions  vicieuscs."  by  H.  Dcrcnbourg  in  iiorgen- 
Idnditche  Fanckunien  (I-eipzig,  187s),  pp.  107-166.        (C.  W.T.) 

JAWHAR,  a  native  state  o{  India,  in  the  Konkan  division  of 
Bombay,  situated  among  the  lower  ranges  of  the  western  Ghats. 
Area  310  sq.  m.  Pop.  (tgoi),  47,538.  The  estimated  revenue  is 
£ri,ooo;  there  is  no  tribute.  The  chief,  who  is  a  KoU  by  caste, 
traces  back  his  descent  to  1343.  The  leading  exports  are  teak 
and  rice.  The  principal  villagcisthat  of  Jawhar  (pop,3567). 

JAW0R6W,  a  town  in  Calicia,  Austria,  30  m.  W.  of  Lemberg. 
Pop!  (1900),  10,090.  It  has  a  pottery,  a  brewery,  a  distillery 
and  some  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Not  far  from  it  is  the 
watering-place  of  Szkto  with  sulphur  springs.  The  town  was  a 
favourite  residence  of  John  Sobicski,  who  there  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  pope  and  the  Venetian  republic  on  his 
success  against  the  Turks  at  Vienna  (1683).  At  Jawor6vr  Peter 
the  Great  was  betrothed  to  Catherine  I. 

JAY,  JOHN  (1745-1829),  American  statesman,  the  descendant 
of  a  Huguenot  family,  and  son  of  Peter  Jay,  a  successful  New 
York  merchant,  was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  the  uth  of 
December  S745.  On  graduating  at  King's  College  (now  Colum- 
bia University)  in  1764,  Jay  entered  the  office  of  Benjamin 
Kissam,  an  eminent  New  York  lawyer.  In  1768  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  rapidly  acquired  a  lucrative  practice.  In  1774 
he  married  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Livingston, 
and  was  thus  brought  into  close  relations  with  one  of  the  most 
influential  families  in  New  York.  Like  many  other  able  young 
lawyers.  Jay  took  an  active  part  In  the  proceedings  that  resulted 
in  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  identifying  himself 
with  the  conservative  element  in  the  Whig  or  patriot  party.  He 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  New  York  City  to  the  Continental 
Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  September  1774,  and  though  almost 
the  youngest  member,  was  entrusted  with  drawing  up  the 
address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  Of  the  second  congressi 
also,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  loth  of  May  1775, 
Jay  was  a  member;  and  on  its  behalf  he  prepared  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Canada  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  Jamaica 
and  Ireland..  In  April  1776,  while  still  retaining  his  seat 
in  the  Continental  (Zongress,  Jay  was  chosen  as  a  member  of 
the  third  provincial  congress  of  New  York;  and  his  consequent 
absence  from  Philadelphia  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of 
affixing  his  ugnature  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
As  a  member  of  the  fourth  provincial  congress  he  drafted  a 
resolution  by  which  the  delegates  of  New  York  In  the  Continental 
Congress  were  authorized  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. In  1777  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  coo- 
vention  which  drafted  the  first  New  York  state  constitutioa 
After  acting  for  some  time  as  one  of  the  council  of  safety  (vbich 
administered  the  state  government  until  the  new  c(»istitutiaa 
came  into  effect),  be  was  made  chief  justice  of  New  York  sute, 
in  September  1777.  A  clause  in  the  state  constitution  pro- 
hibited any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  holding  any  other 
post  save  that  of  delegate  to  (%ngress  on  a  "  special  occasioBi" 
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but  in  Nsvember  1778  tbe  k|islatnic  ptonooaced  the  seonsion 

of  what  is  now  the  state  of  Vermont  from  tbe  jurisdiction  of 
New  Hunpshire  and  New  York  to  be  such  an  occasion,  and 
test  Jay  to  Congress  charged  with  the  duty  of  securing  a  scltle- 
DCDt  of  tlie  territorial  claims  of  his  state  He  took  his  seat 
in  congress  on  the  7  th  of  December,  and  oa  the  lOth  wis  cboecil 
president  in  succession  to  Henry  Laurens. 

On  the  17th  of  September  1779  Jay  was  appointed  minister 
plempotcnliary  to  negotiate  a  treaty  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  He  was  instructed  to  endeavour  to  bring  Spain 
into  the  treaty  already  existing  between  France  and  the  United 
States  by  a  guarantee  that  Spain  should  have  the  Floridas  in 
cue  of  a  successful  issue  of  the  war  against  Great  Britain, 
tcsernng,  hawcverj^  to  the  United  States  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mis^ssippi.  He  was  also  to  solicit  a  subsidy  ia  consideration 
«( Ihe  guarantee,  and  a  loan  of  five  million  dollars.  His  task  wa* 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Although  Spain  had  joined  France  in 
the  war  against  Great  Britain,  she  feared  to  imperil  her  own 
colonial  interests  by  directly  encouraging  and  aiding  the  former 
Briti&h  colonies  in  their  revolt  against  their  mother  countxy, 
ud  she  had  refused  to  recognize  the  United  States  as  an  in* 
depeodent  power.  Jay  landed  at  Cadiz  on  the  aand  of  January 
1780,  but  was  told  that  he  could  not  be  received  in  a  formally 
diplomatic  character.  In  May  the  lung's  minister,  Count 
de  Florida  Blanca,  intimated  to  him  that  the  one  obstacle  to  a 
treaty  was  the  question  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
tnd  for  months  following  this  interview  the  policy  of  the 
court  was  clearly  one  of  delay.  In  February  1781  Congrtss 
iiKtnicied  Jay  that  he  might  make  concessions  regarding  tbe 
uvigation  of  the  Mississippi,  if  necessary;-  but  further  dehys 
•ere  interposed,  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Yorktown  arrived, 
and  Jay  decided  that  any  sacrifice  to  obtain  a  treaty  was  no 
longer  advisable.  His  efforts  to  procure  •  loan  were  not  much 
more  successful,  and  he  was  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  action 
of  Congress  in  (Irawing  bills  upon  him  for  Urge  sums.  Although 
by  importuning  the  Spanish  minister,  and  by  pledging  his 
penonal  responsibility,  Jay  was  able  to  meet  some  of  the  bills, 
he  WIS  at  last  forced  to  protest  olhcn;  and  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  was  saved  only  by  a  timely  subsidy  from  France. 
In  1781  Jay  was  commissioned  to  act  with  Franklin,  John 
Adams,  JeSeison  and  Henry  I.aurens  in  negotiating  a  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  He  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  June 
1783,  and  jdntly  writh  Franklin  had  proceeded  far  with  the 
ugotiations  when  Adams  arrived  late  in  October.  The  in- 
ittuctions  of  the  American  negotiators  were  as  fdlows; — 

, "  Vou  are  to  make  the  most  candid  and  confidential  commumca- 
tioni  upon  all  subjects  to  the  ministers  of  our  generous  ally,  the 
Ung  of  France:  to  undertake  nothing  in  the  negotiations  for  peace 
or  truce  without  their  knowledge  ana  concurrence;  and  ultimately 
to  govern  yourselves  by  their  advice  iind  opinion,  endeavouring 
in  your  whole  conduct  to  make  them  sensible  bow  much  we  rely 
Ml  his  majesty's  influence  for  effectual  support  in  every  thio^  that 
uy  be  neeesaary  to  the  present  security,  or  future  proapenty,  el 
the  IJoited  States  of  America." 

Jay,  however,  in  a  letter  writtea  to  the  president  of  Congress 
from  Spain,  had  expressed  in  strong  terms  his  disapproval  of 
such  dependence  upon  France,  and,  on  arriving  in  Paris,  he 
demanded  that -Great  Britain  should  treat  with  bis  couotiy  on 
an  equal  footing  by  first  recognizing  its  iadepcndenoe,  although 
■he  French  minister.  Count  de  Vergennes,  contended  that  an 
acknowledgment  of  independence  as  an  effect  of  the  treaty 
*as  as  tmich  as  coold  reasonably  be  expected.  FinaDy, 
owing  largely  to  Jay,  win  suspected  the  good  faith  of  Fiance, 
the  American  negotiators  decided  to  treat  indepenifently  with 
Great  Britain.  The  provisional  articles,  wliicfa  were  so  favonr- 
able  to  tbe  United  States  as  to  be  a  great  surprise  to  the  courts 
of  Fnnce  and  Spain,  were  signed  on  the  jotfa  of  November  1781, 
sad  were  adopted  with  no  important  change  aa  tlie  final  treaty 
on  the  3fd  ol  Septeabcr  t783. 

On  the  14th  el  July  1784  Jay  landol  in  New  York,  where  lie 
*as  presented  with  tbe  freedom  of  the  city  and  elected  a  delegate 
to  Congress.  Ont]ie7tbof  May  Congress  had  already  chosen  him 
to  be  secretary  for  foreign  ailairs,  and  in  Dcxcmber  Jay  lesigued 
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his  seat  in  Congiea  and  accepted  th«  lacretaryahip.  He  con* 
tinned  to  act  in  this  capacity  until  1790,  when  Jefferson  became 
secretary  of  state  under  the  new  constitulioa.  In  tbe  question  U 
this  constitution  Jay  had  taken  a  keen  inteiest,  and  as  an 
advocate  of  its  latlfication  he  wrote  over  the  name  "  Publius," 
five  (Nos.  a,  3, 4, 5  and  64)  of  the  famous  series  of  papcn  known 
collectively  as  the  FtdertUtI  (see  Hamilton,  AuxAMOst).  H« 
published  anonymously  (though  without  succeeding  in  coocealinf 
the  authorship)  Aa  Adirttt  It  li*  Pt»tk  a/Ntw  Ytri,  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  constitution;  and  in  the  slate  convention  at  Fough- 
keepsie  he  ably  seconded  Hamilton  in  securing  its  ratification 
by  New  York.  In  making  his  first  appointments  to  federal 
offices  President  Washington  asked  Jay  to  take  bis  choice; 
Jay  chose  that  of  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  held 
th^  position  from  September  1789  to  June  1795.  The  most 
famous  cose  that  came  before  him  waa  that  of  Ckuilm  v.  Cewgia, 
in  which  the  question  was.  Can  a  state  be  suea  by  a  citiscn 
of  another  state  ?  Georgia  argued  that  it  could  not  be  lo  sued, 
on  the  giouid  that  it  was  a  loveteign  state,  but  Jay  decided 
against  Georgia,  oa  the  ground  that  sovereignty  in  America 
resided  with  the  people.  This  decision  led  to  the  sdoplion  o( 
the  eleventh  amendment  to  the  federal  conatilutioni  which 
provides  that  no  suit  may  be  brought  ia  the  federal  court! 
against  any  state  by  a  citizen  of  another  stale  or  by  a  dlisen  or 
subject  of  any  foreign  state.  In  1 79a  Jay  couentcd  to  sund  lor 
the  govemoiship  of  New  York  State,  but  a  partisan  returning- 
board  found  the  returns  of  three  counties  technically  defective, 
and  though  Jay  had  received  an  actual  majority  of  votes,  hit 
opponent,  George  Clinton,  wa*  declared  elected. 

Ever  since  the  War  of  Independence  there  had  been  friction 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  To  the  grievance* 
of  the  United  State*,  consisting  principally  of  Great  Britain'* 
refusal  to  withdraw  it*  troops  from  tbe  forts  on  the  north- 
western  frontier,  as  was  required  by  tbe  peace  treaty  of  1 78J,  her 
lefjusal  to  make  compensation  for  negroes  carried  away  by  the 
Briti^  army  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence,  her 
restrictions  on  American  commerce,  and  her  refusal  to  enter 
into  any  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States,  were  added, 
after  war  br^  out  between  France  and  Great  Britain  in  ti9j, 
the  anti-neutral  naval  policy  according  to  which  British  naval 
vessels  were  authorized  to  search  American  merchantmen  and 
impress  American  seamen,  provision*  were  treated  a*  contraband 
of  war,  and  American  vessels  were  seized  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  had  on  board  goods  which  were  the  property  of  the 
enemy  or  were  bound  for  a  port  which  though  not  actually 
blockaded  waa  declared  to  be  blockaded.  The  anti-Briti^ 
feeling  in  the  House  of  Representatives  became  so  strong  that 
on  the  7  th  of  April  1794  a  resolution  was  Introduced  to  prohibit 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  Suies  and  Great 
Britain  until  the  north-western  posts  should  be  evacuated  and 
Great  Britain'*  anti-neutral  naval  policy  should  be  abandoned. 
Thereupon  Washington,  fearing  that  war  might  result,  appointed 
Jay  minister  eztnordinary  to  Great  Britain  to  negotiate  a  ikw 
treaty,  at>d  the  Senate  confirmed  the  appointment  by  a  vole  cl 
18  to  8,  although  the  non-intercourse  resolution  which  cam* 
from  the  house  a  few  days  later  was  defeated  in  the  senate  only 
by  the  casting  vote  of  ViovPrcsidcDt  John  Adams.  Jay  landed 
IX  Falmouth  in  June  1794,  signed  a  Ueaty  with  Lord  Grenvilla 
on  the  19th  of  NovembCT,  and  disembarked  again  at  New  York 
on  the  38th  of  May  1795.  The  treaty,  known  in  history  as  Jay'* 
Treaty,  provided  that  the  north-western  posts  should  be 
cvacnated  by  the  ist  of  June  1796,  that  commissioners  should  b« 
appointed  to  settle  tbe  north-east  and  the  north-west  boundaries, 
and  that  the  British  claims  for  British  debts  as  well  as  the 
American  daims  for  compensation  for  illegal  seizures  should 
be  referred  to  commissioners.  More  than  one-half  of  the  clauwt 
in  the  treaty  related  to  comnwrce,  and  although  they  con- 
uined  rather  small  csnccasiom  to  the  United  Sutcs,  they 
were  about  a*  mudi  a*  coaM  leasonably  have  been  expected 
fai  tlie  circumsunces.  One  clause,  the  operation  of  which 
was  Ihnited  to  two  year*  from  tbe  close  ef  tbe  existiiig  war, 
piwUed  that  AnKifcaa  vcsscb  not  exceeding  ]W  ton*  bofdca 
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might  tnde  with  the  West  Indies,  but  should  cany  only 
American  products  there  and  take  away  to  American  ports  only 
West  Indian  products;  moreover,  the  United  States  was  to 
export  in  American  vessels  no  molasses,  sugar,  coSee,  cocoa 
or  cotton  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Jay  consented  to  this 
prohibition  under  the  impression  that  the  articles  named 
were  peculiariy  the  products  of  the  West  Indies,  not  being  aware 
that  cotton  was  rapidly  becoming  an  important  export  from 
the  southern  states.  The  operation  of  the  other  commercial 
clauses  was  limited  to  twelve  years.  By  them  the  United  States 
was  granted  limited  privileges  of  trade  with  the  British  East 
Indies;  some  provisions  were  made  for  reciprocal  freedom  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  dominions  in 
Europe;  some  articles  were  spedfied  under  the  head  of "  contra- 
band of  war  ";  it  was  agreed  that  whenever  provisions  were 
seized  as  contraband  they  should  be  paid  for,  and  that  in  cases  of 
the  capture  of  a  vessel  carrying  contraband  goods  such  goods 
only  and  not  the  whole  cargo  should  be  seized;  it  was  also 
(greed  that  no  vessel  should  be  seized  merely  because  it  was  bound 
(or  a  blockaded  port,  unless  it  attempted  to  enter  the  port 
after  receiving  notice  of  the  blockade,  llie  treaty  was  laid  before 
the  Senate  on  the  8th  of  June  1795,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  clause  relating  to  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  was  ratified 
on  the  24th  by  a  vote  of » to  10.  As  yet  the  public  was  ignorant 
of  its  contents,  and  although  the  Senate  had  enjoined  secrecy 
on  its  membera  even  after  the  treaty  had  been  ratified,  Senator 
Mason  of  Virginia  gave  out  a  copy  for  publication  only  a  few 
days  later.  The  Republican  party,  strongly  sympathizing  with 
France  and  strongly  disliking  Great  Britain,  had  been  opposed 
to  Jay's  mission,  and  had  denounced  Jay  as  a  traitor  and 
guillotined  him  in  effigy  when  they  heard  that  he  was  actually 
negotiating.  The  publication  of  the  treaty  only  added  to  their 
fury.  They  filled  newspapers  with  articles  denouncing  it, 
wrote  virulent  pamphlets  against  it,  and  burned  Jay  in  effigy. 
The  British  fiag  was  insulted.  Hamilton  was  stoned  at  a  public 
meeting  in  New  York  while  speaking  in  defence  of  the  treaty,  and 
Washington  was  grossly  abused  for  signing  it.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  Republicans  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  by  refusing  the  necessary  appro- 
priations, and  a  vote  (sptb  of  April,  t79S)  on  a  resolution  that  it 
ought  to  be  carried  into  effect  stood  49  to  49;  but  on  the  next 
day  the  opposition  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  sr  to  48.  Once 
in  operation,  the  treaty  grew  in  favour.  Two  days  before  landing 
on  his  return  from  the  English  mission.  Jay  had  been  elected 
governor  of  New  York  state;  notwithstanding  his  temporary 
unpopularity,  he  was  re-elected  in  April  1798.  With  the  close 
of  this  second  term  of  office  in  1801,  he  ended  his  public  career. 
Although  not  yet  fifty-seven  years  old,  he  refused  all  oScra 
of  office  and  retiring  to  his  estate  near  Bedford  in  Westchester 
county,  N.Y.,  spent  the  rest  of  hb  life  in  rarely  interrupted 
•eclusion.  In  politics  he  was  throughout  inch'ned  toward 
Conservatism,  and  after  the  rise  of  parties  under  the  federal 
government  he  stood  with  Alexander  Hamilton  and  John 
Adams  as  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  FederaUst  party, 
as  opposed  to  the  Republicans  or  Democratic-Republicans. 
From  i8it  unto  tSiS  he  was  president  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  He  died  on  the  t7th  of  May  1819.  The  purity  and 
integrity  of  his  life  are  commemorated  in  a  sentence  by  Daniel 
Wetoter:  "When  the  spotless  ermine  of  the  judicial  robe 
fen  on  John  Jay,  it  touched  nothing  less  spotless  than  itself." 

See  The  Corraptnitna  ani  PMic  Papers  tf  Jokn  Jay  (4  vols.. 
New  York,  1890-1803),  edited  by  H.  P.  Johnston;  William  Jay, 
Life  </  John  Jay  milk  StUctimtJrom  Ml  Comspaudtnet  and  Miscd- 
latuoui  Paperi  (2  vols..  New  York,  1833):  William  Whiulocke,  L^e 
end  Timu  of  Jo\»  Jay  (New  York,  1887):  and  Geofse  Pellew, 
John  Jay  (Boston,  i890),.in  the  "  American  Statesmen  Series." 

John  Jay's  son,  William  Jay  (1789-1858),  was  bom  in  New 
York  City  on  the  16th  of  June  1789,  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1807,  and  soon  afterwards  assumed  the  management  of  his 
lather's  laise  estate  in  Westchester  county,  N.Y.  He  waa 
■clivdy  intcictted  in  peace,  temperance  and  anti-slavery  move- 
He  took  ft  proBinent  part  ia  iSt6  is  leuuiiiig  the 


American  Bible  Society;  was  a  }u<^ot  Westchester  county  from 
1818  to  184J,  when  be  was  removnl  from  office  by  the  party  in 
power  in  New  York,  which  hoped,  by  sacrificing  an  anti-slavery 
judge,  to  gain  additional  strength  in  the  southern  states; 
joined  the  American  anti-slavery  society  in  1834,  and  held 
several  important  offices  in  this  organization.  In  1840,  how- 
ever, when  it  began  to  advocate  measures  which  he  deemed  too 
radical,  he  withdrew  his  membenfaip,  but  with  his  pen  he  con- 
tinued his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  slave,  urging  emandpatioo 
in  the  district  of  Columbia  and  the  exclusion  of  sUvery  from  the 
Territories,  though  deprecating  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  states.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  peace 
society  and  was  its  president  for  several  years.  His  pamphlet, 
Wat  and  Ptact:  Ike  Evils  of  Ike  First  wili  a  Plan  for  Securint 
tke  Last,  advocating  international  arbitration,  was  published  by 
the  English  Peace  Society  in  1842,  and  is  said  to  have  contributed 
to  the  promulgation,  by  the  powers  signing  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1856,  of  a  protocol  expressing  the  wiA  that  nations,  before 
resorting  to  arms,  should  have  recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  a 
friendly  power.  Among  WilBam  Jay's  other  writings,  the  most 
important  are  Tke  Life  of  John  Jay  (2  vols.,  1833)  and  a  Jlrtiem 
of  Ike  Causes  and  Consequences  of  Ike  Uetiam  War  (1849).  He 
died  at  Bedford  on  the  14th  of  October  1858. 

See  Bayard  Tuckerman,  WiBtsiii  Jay  and  Ike  Conslilulitnal 
Uoeementjor  Ike  AbUUion  ofShuery  (New  Yoric,  1893). 

William  Jay's  son,  JoHX  Jay  (1B17-1894},  also  took  an  active 
part  in  the  anti-slavery  movement.  He  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  free  soil  party,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Republican  party  in  New  York.  He  was  United  State*  minister 
to  Austria-Hungary  in  t8fi9-t875,  and  was  a  member,  and  for  a 
time  president,  of  the  New  York  dvil  service  rommissinn 
appointed  by  Governor  Cleveland  in  1883. 

JAY,  WILLUa  (1769-1853),  English  Nooconfonnist  divine, 
was  bom  at  Tisbury  in  Wiltshire  on  the  6tb  of  May  1769.  He 
adopted  his  father's  trade  of  stone-mason,  but  gave  it  up  ia 
1785  in  order  to  enter  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter's  school  at 
Mariboiough.  During  the  three  yean  that  Jay  spent  there, 
his  preaching  powers  were  rapidly  developed.  Before  he  was 
twenty'^ne  be  had  preached  nearly  a  thousand  times,  and  in 
1 788  he  had  for  a  while  occupied  Rowland  Hill's  pulpit  in  London. 
Wishing  to  continue  his  reading  he  accepted  the  humble  pastor- 
ate of  Qiristian  Malford,  near  Chippenham,  where  he  remained 
about  two  years.  After  one  year  at  Hope  chapel,  Clifton,  he 
was  called  to  the  miiustiy  of  Argyle  Independent  chapel  in  Bath; 
and  on  the  3otb  of  January  1791  he  began  the  work  of  his  life 
there,  attracting  hearers  of  every  religious  denomination  and 
of  every  rank,  and  winning  for  Umself  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
brilliant  pulpit  orator,  an  earnest  religious  author,  and  a  friendly 
counsellor.  Sheridan  declared  him  to  be  the  most  manly  onter 
he  had  ever  heard.  A  long  and  honourable  connexion  of  sixty- 
two  years  came  to  an  end  in  January  1853,  and  he  died  oa  the 
27th  of  December  fallowing. 

The  best-known  of  Jay's  works  are  his  Uomint  and  Eaenha 
Exercises:  The  Christian  ccniemplaied:  The  Domestic  Uinistrrs 
Assistantiarvi  h\s  Discourses.  He  3.\oo  wrote  a  Life  of  Kee.  Comeiius 
Winter,  and  Memoirs  of  Ree.  John  Clarke.  An  Mttion  of  Jay's 
Works  in  rs  vols.,  8vo,  revised  by  himself,  was  issued  in  18^-1844. 
and  again  in  1856.  A  new  edition,  in  8  vt>b.,  8vo,  was  published  ia 
1876.  See  AnlMopapky  (1854) ;  S.  WUwd'b  liemtir  •/  Jay  (1854): 
S.  Newth  in  Pidtit  Memorials  (1878}. 

JAY  (Fr.  gfei),  a  well-known  and  very  beautiful  Ennpean 
bird,  the  Cams  tfasiiarius  of  Linnaeus,  the  Camlus  ffmdanw 
of  modem  ornithologists.  To  this  spedea  arc  more  ac  less 
doaely  allied  numerous  birds  inhabiting  the  Palaearctic  and 
Indian  regions,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  America, 
but  not  occurring  in  the  Antilles,  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Neotropical  Region,  or  in  the  Ethiopian  or  Austra- 
lian. All  these  birds  are  commonly  called  jays,  and  fonn  a 
group  of  the  crows  or  Corvidae,  which  may  fairly  be  ctmsidatd 
a  sub-family,  Carrulinae.  Indeed  there  are,  or  have  beea, 
systematists  who  would  elevate  the  jays  to  the  rank  of  a  family 
proceeding  which  teems  unneccataiy.    Some  id 
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tlian  bave  an  imquestionable  nscmbluce  to  the  pie>,  if  the  group 
ten  Irxmn  by  that  name  can  be  satufactorily  severed  from  the 
tnie  Ctniwu.  In  structure  the  jays  are  not  readily  differen- 
tiated fram  the  pies;  but  in  habit  they  are  much  more  arboreal, 
ddighting  in  thick  coverts,  seldom  appearing  in  the  open,  and 
Kcking  their  food  on  or  under  trees.  They  seem  also  never  to 
¥alk  or  nin  when  on  the  ground,  but  always  to  hop.  The  body- 
feathers  are  commonly  loose  and  soft;  and,  gaily  coloured  as  are 
most  of  the  species,  in  few  of  them  has  the  plumage  the  metallic 
{losuness  it  generally  presents  in  the  pies,  while  the  proverbial 
beauty  of  the  "  jay's  wing  "  is  due  to  the  vivid  tints  of  blue — 
tuniuoise  and  cobalt,  heightened  by  bars  of  jet-black,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  same  style  of  ornament  being  observable  in  the  greater 


Fig.  I — European  Jay. 

nmber  of  the  other  forms  of  the  group,  and  in  some  predomi- 
Datlng  over  nearly  the  whole  surface.  Of  the  many  genera 
that  have  been  proposed  by  ornithologists,  perhaps  about  nine 
nay  be  deemed  sufficiently  well  established. 

The  ordinary  European  jay,  Garrulus  glandarius  (fig.  i),  has 
sufiercd  so  much  persecution  in  the  British  Islands  as  to  have 
become  in  many  districts  a  rare  bird.  In  Ireland  it  seems  now 
to  be  indigenous  to  the  southern  half  of  the  island  only;  in 
^agland  generally,  it  is  far  less  numerous  than  formerly;  and 
in  Scotland  its  numlsezs  have  decreased  with  still  greater  rapidity. 
Ihere  b  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  exterminated  but 
for  its  stock  being  supplied  in  autumn  by  Immigration,  and  for 
its  shy  and  wary  behaviour,  especially  at  the  breeding-season, 
when  it  becomes  almost  wholly  mute,  and  thereby  often  escapes 
detection.  No  truthful  man,  however  much  he  may  love  the 
bird,  will  gainsay  the  depredations  on  fruit  and  eggs  that  it  at 
times  commits;  but  the  gardeners  and  gamekeepers  of  Britain,' 
instead  of  taking  a  few  simple  steps  to  guard  their  charge  from 
injury,  deliberately  adopt  methods  of  wholesale  destruction — 
methods  that  in  the  case  of  this  species  are  only  too  easy  and  too 
effectual — by  proffering  temptation  to  trespass  which  it  is  not  in 
jay-nature  to  resist,  and  accordingly  the  bird  runs  great  chance 
of  total  extirpation.  Notwithstanding  the  war  carried  on  against 
the  jay,  its  varied  cries  and  active  gesticulations  show  it  to  be  a 
sprightly  bird,  and  at  a  distance  that  renders  its  beauty-spots 
invisible,  it  is  yet  rendered  conspicuous  by  its  cinnamon-coloured 
body  and  pure  white  tail-coverts,  which  contrast  with  the  deep 
black  and  rich  chestnut  that  otherwise  mark  its  plumage,  and 
e\'en  the  young  at  once  assume  a  dress  dosdy  resembling  that 
of  the  adult.  The  nest,  generally  concealed  in  a  leafy  tree  or 
bush,  is  carefully  built,  with  a  lining  formed  of  fine  roots  neatly 
interwoven.  Herein  from  four  to  seven  eggs,  of  a  greenish- 
white  closely  freckled,  so  as  to  seem  suffused  with  light  olive, 
are  laid  in  March  or  April,  and  the  young  on  quitting  it  accom- 
pany their  parents  for  some  weeks. 

Though  the  common  jay  of  Europe  inhabits  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  south  of  64°  N.  lat.,  its  territory  in 
the  east  of  Russia  is  ako  occupied  by  G.  brandii,  a  kindred  form, 
which  replaces  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ural,  and  ranges  thence 
across  Siberia  to  Japan;  and  again  on  the  lower  Danube  and 


thence  to  Constantinople  the  nearly  alKed  G.  krynicki  (which 
alone  is  found  in  southern  Russia,  Caucasia  and  Asia  Minor) 
shares  its  haunts  with  it.'  It  also  crosses  the  Mediterranean 
to  Algeria  and  Morocco;  but  there,  as  in  southern  Spain,  it  is 
probably  but  a  winter  immigrant.  The  three  forms  just  named 
have  the  widest  range  of  any  of  the  genus.  Next  to  them  come 
G.  atrkapilfus,  reaching  from  Syria  to  Baluchistan,  G.  japmiaa, 
the  ordinary  jay  of  southern  Japan,  and  G.  sinensis,  the  Chinese 
bird.  Other  forms  have  a  much  more  limited  area,  asG.  cervicatiSf 
the  local  and  resident  jay  of  Algeria,  G.  hyrcanus,  found  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  G.  taesanus,  confined  to 
the  island  of  Formosa.  The  most  aberrant  of  the  true  jays  is 
G.  lidlki,  a  very  rare  species,  which  seems  to  come  from  some 
part  of  Japan  (vide  Salvador!,  Atli  Accad.  Torino,  viL  474), 
though  its  exact  locality  is  not  known. 

Leaving  the  true  jays  of  the  genus  Gamius,  it  is  expedient 
next  to  consider  those  of  a  group  named,  in  1831,  Perisoreus 
by  Prince  C.  L.  Bonaparte  (Sagiio,  &c.,  Anim.  Vtrttbrali,  p.  43) 
and  DysomUhic by  Swainson  iP.  B.-Amtriecna,  ii.  49s).* 

This  group  contains  two  species — one  the  Lanius  injaustus  of 
Linnaeus  and  the  Siberian  jay  of  English  writers,  which  ranges 
throughout  the  pine-forests  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
the  second  the  Coma  (anadensis  of  the  same  author,  or  Canada 
jay,  occupying  a  simiUr  station  in  America.  The  so-called 
Siberian  jay  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  birdsintheworld.  Its 
versatile  cries  and  actions,  as  seen  and  heard  by  those  who  pene- 
trate the  solitude  of  the  northern  forests  it  inhabits,  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  one  who  has  had  experience  of  them,  any  more  than 
the  pleasing  ^ht  of  its  rust-coloured  tail,  which  an  occasional 
gleam  of  sunshine  will  light  up  into  a  brilliancy  quite  unexpected 
by  those  who  have  only  surveyed  the  bird's  otherwise  ipoomy 
appearance  in 
the  glass-case  of 
a  museum.  It 
seems  scarcely  to 
know  fear,  ob- 
truding itself  on 
the  notice  of  any 
traveller  who  in- 
vades its  haunts, 
and,  shoxild  he 
halt,  making  it- 
self at  once  a 
denizen  of  hii 
bivouac  In  con- 
finement it 
speedily  becomes 
friendly,  but  suit- 
able food  for  it  is 
not  easily  found. 
Linnaeus  seems 
to     have     been 

under  a  misap-  T,.-ws^r^v>-^-i:?v.r;?T*«,   : 

prehension  wben 
he  applied  to  it  ^^"^ ».— American  Blue  Jay. 

the  trivial  epithet  it  bears;  for  by  none  of  his  countrymen  is  it 
deemed  an  unlucky  bird,  but  ratherthe  reverse  In  fact,  no  one 
can  listen  to  the  cheery  sound  of  its  ordinary  calls  with  any  but 
a  hopeful  feeling.  The  Canada  jay,  or  "  whisky-jack  "  (the 
corruption  probably  of  a  Cree  name),  seems  to  be  of  a  similar 
nature,  but  it  presents  a  still  more  sombre  coloration,  its  nestling 
plumage,*  indeed,  being  thoroughly  corvine  in  appearance  and 
suggestive  of  its  being  a  pristine  form. 

As  though  to  make  amends  for  the  dull  plumage  of  the  species 
last  mentioned,  North  America  offers  some  of  the  most  brilliantly 

'  show  that  these  districts  are 


'  Further  information  will  p 
not  occupied  at  the  same  season  of  the  year  by  the  two  forms. 

*  Recent  writers  have  preferred  the  former  name,  though  it  was 
only  used  sub-generically  by  its  author,  who  assigned  to  it  00  clurac- 
ters,  which  the  inventor  of  the  latter  was  careful  to  do,  regarding  it 
at  the  same  time  as  a  genus. 

'  In  this  it  was  described  and  fimjred  {F.  B.  Ammeana,  a.  396, 
pi.  }5>  as  a  distinct  species,  G.  inckyrhymfhtu. 
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JEALOUSY— JEANNIN 


coloured  o(  the  sub-family,  and  the  comiaon  blue  }ay'  of  Canada 
snd  the  eastern  states  of  the  Union,  Cyanurus  crislalus  (fig.  3), 
i>  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  birds  of  the  Transatlantic  woods. 
The  account  of  its  habits  by  Alexander  Wilson  is  known  to  every 
student  of  ornithology,  and  Wilson's  followers  have  had  little  to 
do  but  supplement  his  history  with  unimportant  details.  In 
this  bird  and  its  many  allied  forms,  coloration,  though  almost 
confined  to  various  tints  of  blue,  seems  to  reach  its  cUmax,  but 
want  of  space  forbids  more  particular  notice  of  them,  or  of  the 
members  of  the  other  genera  Cyanocilla,  Cyanocnax,  Xanlhiira, 
PsUmhimu,  and  more,  which  inhabit  various  pans  of  the 
Western  continent.  It  remains,  however,  to  mention  the  genus 
Cilia,  including  many  beautiful  forms  belonging  to  the  Indian 
region,  and  among  them  the  C.  speciasa  and  C.  sinensis,  so  often 
represented  in  Oriental  drawings,  though  doubts  may  be  ex- 
pressed whether  these  birds  are  not  more  nearly  related  to  the 
pics  than  to  the  jays.  (A.  N.) 

JBAUtUSY  (adapted  from  Fr.  jalotisit,  formed  from  jalaux, 
jealous,  Low  Lat.  zeltsus,  Gr.  fnKn,  ardour,  leal,  from  the  root 
lecn  in  (iur,  to  boil,  ferment;  ef.  "  yeast  "),  originally  a  condi- 
tion of  zealous  emulation,  and  hence,  in  the  usual  modern  sense, 
of  resentment  at  being  (or  believing  that  one  is  or  may  be) 
supplanted  or  preferred  in  the  love  or  affection  of  another,  or  in 
the  enjoyment  of  some  good  regarded  as  properly  one's  own. 
Jealousy  is  really  a  form  of  envy,  but  implies  a  feeling  of  personal 
daim  which  in  envy  or  covetousness  is  wanting.  "The  jealousy 
o(God,asm£xod.  XX.  5,"  Fori,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealous 
God,"  has  been  defined  by  Pusey  {Minor  Prophets,  i860)  as  the 
attribute  "  whereby  he  does  not  endure  the  love  of  his  creatures 
to  be  transfened  from  him."  "Jealous,"  by  etymology,  is 
however,  only  another  form  of  "  tcalous,"  and  the  identity  is 
exemplified  by  such  expressions  as  "  I  have  been  very  jealous 
for  the  Loid  God  of  Hosts  "  (i  Kings  xix.  10).  A  kind  of  glass, 
thick,  ribbed  and  non-transparent,  was  formerly  known  as 
"  jealous-glass,"  and  this  application  is  seen  in  the  borrowed 
French  word  jalousie,  a  blind  or  shutter,  made  of  slats  of  wood, 
which  slope  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  air  and  a  certain  amount 
of  light,  while  excluding  tain  and  sun  and  inspection  from 
without. 

JEAN  D" ARRAS,  a  isth-century  trouvire,  about  whose 
personal  history  nothing  is  known,  was  the  collaborator  with 
Antoine  du  Val  and  Fouquait  de  Cambrai  in  the  authorship  of 
a  collection  of  stories  entitled  Atongilcs  de  qaenouille.  They 
purpoit  to  record  the  narratives  of  a  group  of  ladies  at  their 
spinning,  who  relate  the  current  theories  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  The  work  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  i  sth  century 
and  is  of  considerable  value  for  the  light  it  throws  on  medieval 
manners. 

There  were  many  editions  of  this  book  in  the  ISth  and  16th  cen- 
turies, one  of  wtiich  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  English. 
as  The  CospeUes  of  Dyslaves.  A  modern  edition  (Collection  Jannel) 
has  a  preface  by  Anatole  France. 

Another  Iromire,  Jean  d'Akbas  who  fiouriahed  in  the 
second  half  of  the  14th  century,  wrote,  at  the  request  of  John, 
duke  of  Berry,  a  long  prose  romance  entitled  Ckronique  de  la 
frincesse.  It  relates  with  many  digressions  the  antecedents 
and  life  of  the  fairy  Milusine  (?.>.). 

JEAN  DE  MEUN,  or  Da  Meuno  (c.  lajo-c.  1305),  whose 
original  name  was  Jean  Clopincl  or  Chopinel,  was  bom  at  Meun- 
sur-Loire.  Tradition  asserts  that  he  studied  at  the  university 
of  Paris.  At  any  rate  he  was,  Uke  his  contemporary,  Rutebeuf , 
a  defender  of  Guillaume  de  Saint-Amour  and  a  bitter  critic  of  the 
mendicant  orders.  Most  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  spent  in 
Paris,  where  he  possessed,  in  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques,  a  house  with 
a  tower,  court  and  garden,  which  was  described  in  1305  as  the 
house  of  the  late  Jean  de  Meung,  and  was  then  bestowed  by  a 
certain  Adam  d'Andcly  on  the  Dominicans.  Jean  de  Mcun  says 
that  in  bis  youth  he  composed  songs  that  were  sung  in  every 
public  place  and  school  in  France.  In  the  enumeration  of  his 
own  works  he  places  first  his  continuation  of  the  Roman  de  la 
rose  of  Guillaume  de  Lottis  (j.r.).    The  date  of  this  second  part 

'  The  birds  known  as  blue  jays  in  India  and  Africa  are  rollers  d.t.). 


is  generally  fixed  between  1268  and  1285  by  a  reference  in  the 
poem  to  the  death  of  Manfred  and  Conradin,  executed  (n6S)  by 
order  of  Charles  of  Anjou  (d.  1 285)  who  is  described  as  the  present 
king  of  Sicily.  M.  F.  Guillon  {Jean  Chpinel,  1903),  however, 
considering  the  poem  primarily  as  a  political  satire,  places  it  in 
the  last  five  years  of  the  ijlh  century.  Jean  de  Meun  doubtless 
edited  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  before 
using  it  as  the  starting  point  of  his  own  vast  poem,  running  to 
19,000  lines.  The  continuation  of  Jean  de  Meun  is  a  satire  on 
the  monastic  orders,  on  celibacy,  on  the  nobility,  the  papal  see, 
the  excessive  pretensions  of  royalty,  and  especially  on  women 
and  marriage.  Guillaume  had  been  the  servant  of  love,  and  the 
exponent  of  the  laws  of  "  courtoisie  ";  Jean  dc  Meun  added  an 
"  art  of  love,"  exposing  with  brutality  the  vices  of  women,  their 
arts  of  deception,  and  the  means  by  which  men  may  outwit 
them.  Jean  de  Meun  embodied  the  mocking,  sceptical  spirit  of 
the  fabliaux.  He  did  not  share  in  current  superstitions,  he  had 
no  respect  for  established  institutions,  and  he  scorned  the  con- 
ventions of  feudalism  and  romance.  His  poem  shows  in  the 
highest  degree,  in  spite  of  the  looseness  of  its  plan,  the  faculty  of 
keen  observation,  of  lucid  reasoning  and  exposition,  and  it  entitles 
him  to  be  considered  the  greatest  of  French  medieval  poets. 
He  handled  the  French  language  with  an  ease  and  precision 
unknown  to  his  predecessors,  and  the  length  of  his  poem  was  no 
bar  to  its  popularity  in  the  13th  and  t^th  centtiries.  Part  of  iu 
vogue  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  author,  who  had 
mastered  practically  all  the  Kientific  and  literary  knowledge  of 
his  contemporaries  in  France,  had  found  room  in  his  poem  for  a 
great  amount  of  useful  information  and  for  numerous  dtatnns 
from  classical  authors.  The  book  was  attacked  by  Guillaume  de 
Dcgulleville  in  his  PileriHage  de  la  vie  kumaine  (e.  1330),  long  a 
favourite  work  both  in  England  and  France;  by  John  Cerson, 
and  by  Christine  de  Pisan  in  her  £pltre  au  dieu  d'amoHr;  but  it 
also  found  energetic  defenders. 

Jean  de  Meun  translated  in  1384  the  treatise,  De  n  mHHari,  ef 
Vegetius  into  French  as  Le  litre  de  Ve^e  de  Cart  de  ehetalerie*  (ed. 
Ulysse  Robert,  Soe,  des  ancient  textetfr.,  1897).  He  also  produced 
a  spirited  version,  the  first  in  French,  of  the  letters  of  Abelaid  and 
H6Loisc.  A  14th-century  MS.  of  this  translation  in  the  Bibliotfa^ue 
Nationalc  has  annotations  by  Petrarch.  His  translation  of  the 
De  coHsolatiene  phitosophiae  of  Bo^tius  is  preceded  by  a  letter  to 
Philip  IV.  in  which  he  enumerates  his  earlier  works,  two  of  which 
are  lost — De  xpiritueik  amitii  from  the  De  spirituali  amicitia  ef 
Aclrcd  of  Rievaulx  (d.  1 166),  and  the  Lxure  des  merteiUes  d'Hiriomd* 
from  the  Topotrapkia  Hibemica,  or  De  Mimbilibus  Hibemiae  at 
Giraldui  Cambrcnsis  (Giraud  dc  Barry).  His  last  poems  are 
doubtless  his  Testament  and  CodieiUe,  The  Testament  is  written  ia 
quatrains  in  monorime,  and  contains  advice  to  the  different  classes 
of  the  cocnmunity. 

See  also  PauHn  Paris  in  Hist.  lit.  de  la  France,  xxviii.  niS39t 
and  E.  Lan?tois  in  hist,  df  la  langue  et  de  la  tit.  francaist,  ed.  C 
Petit  dc  Jullcville,  ii,  125-161  (1896);  and  editions  ol  the  Bamn 
de  la  rose  {q.v.). 

JEANNTTTB,  a  borough  of  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A.,  about  a^  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  (1890), 
3296;  (1900),  5865  (1340  foreign-bom);  (1910),  8077.  It  is 
served  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  is  connected  with 
Pittsburg  and  Uniontown  by  electric  railway.  It  is  supplied 
with  natural  gas  and  is  primarily  a  manufacturing  centre,  its 
principal  manufactures  being  glass,  table-ware  and  rubber  goods. 
Jeannette  was  founded  in  1888,  and  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough  in  1889. 

JEANNIN,  PIERRE  (1540-1622),  French  statesman,  was  bom 
at  Autun.  A  pupil  of  tht  great  jurist  Jacques  Cujas  at  Bourgcs, 
he  was  an  advocate  at  Dijon  in  1 369  and  became  councillor  and 
then  president  of  the  parlcment  of  Burgundy.  He  opposed  in 
vain  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  in  bis  province.  As 
councillor  to  the  duke  of  Mayenne  he  sought  to  reconcile  hita 
with  Henry  IV.  After  the  victory  of  Fontaine-Francaisc  (1 593). 
Henry  took  Jeannin  into  his  council  and  in  1603  named  him 
intendant  of  finances.  He  took  part  in  the  principal  events  of 
the  rdgn,  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Lyons  with  the  duke  of  Savojr 

'  Jean  de  Menu's  translation  formed  the  basis  of  a  rhymed  \ti«im 
f  1 290)  by  Jean  IMorat  of  Besan^on,  Li  abreyanee  de  rordra  de  eieva- 
terie. 
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(Kt  Huay  IV.),  and  the  defen^n  illiance  between  Franee  and 
tke  United  Netherlands  in  1608.  As  snperintcodent  of  finances 
under  Louis  XIII.,  he  tried  to  establish  harmony  between  the 
king  and  the  qoeen-motha. 

See  Berger  de  Xlvrcy,  Ltllns  mitsaet  dt  Hnri  IV.  (in  the  Cdhc- 
tioavUiiU paurl'UsloirtJe FnHut),t.v.  (1850);  P(icrre) S(auniaiK), 
Elore  nrlcvitdt  Pierre  Jam*  (Dijon,  i6>3) ;  Sainte.Bcuve,  Camtrus 
dH  luadi,  t.  X.  (May  1854). 

J2BB,  JOHK  (i  736-1 7S6),  English  divine,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  iellow  of  Feterhouse  in  1761, 
having  previously  been  second  wrangler.  He  was  a  man  of 
independent  jud^ent  and  warmly  supported  the  movement  of 
1771  for  abolishing  univer^ty  and  clerical  subscription  to  tJie 
Thirty-nine-Artidea.  In  his  lectures  on  the  Creek  Testament  be 
is  said  to  have  expressed  Socinian  views.  In  1775  he  resigned 
his  SuSolk  church  livings,  and  two  years  afterwards  graduated 
M.D.  at  St  Andrews.  He  practised  medicine  in  London  and  was 
elected  F.R.S.  in  1779. 

Another  John  Jibb  (1775-1833),  bishop  of  Limerick,  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  Sacrd  Literature  (London,  1820). 

JBBB,  SIR  BICHARD  CUVERHOUSB  (rg4r-i905),  English 
classical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Dundee  on  the  a7th  of  August 
1841.  His  father  was  a  well-known  barrister,  and  his  grand- 
father a  judge.  He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  won  the  Porson  and  Craven 
scholarships,  was  senior  chssic  in  1862,  and  became  fellow  and 
tutor  of  his  college  in  1863.  From  r86o  to  r875  he  was  public 
orator  of  the  university;  professor  of  Greek  at  Glasgow  from  r875 
to  1889,  and  at  Cambridge  from  1889  till  his  death  on  the  9th  of 
December  rgo;.  In  1891  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  Cambridge  University;  he  was  knighted  in  1900.  Jebb  was 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  classical  scholars  of 
bis  time,  a  humanist  in  the  best  sense,  and  his  powers  of  transla- 
tion from  and  into  the  classical  languages  were  unrivalled.  A 
collected  volume,  Tramlatiani  into  Greek  and  Latin,  appeared 
io  r873  (ed.  1909).  He  was  the  recipient  of  many  honorary 
degrees  from  European  and  American  universities,  and  in  1905 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Merit.  He  married  in 
1874  the  widow  of  General  A.  J.  Slemmet,  of  the  United  States 
army,  who  survived  him. 

Tebb  was  the  aiithor  of  numerous  publications,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important :  The  Ckanuters  of  Theophrastuc 
(1870).  text,  introduction,  English  translation  and  commentary 
(rc-cditcd  by  J.  E.  Sandys,  1909);  The  Attic  Orators  from  Aittiphon 
Io  Isaeus  (2nd  cd.,  1S93},  with  companion  volume,  Selections  from  the 
Attic  Oralorr  (2nd  ed.,  1888) ;  Bntiky  (1882) ;  Sophoctes  (3rd  ed.,  1893) 
the  seven  phiys.  text,  English  translation  and  notes,  the  pro- 
mised edition  of  the  fragments  being  prevented  by  his  death ; 
Sa£<;Jb>'/t<fej(  1905),  text, translation, and  notes', Homer  (trded.,  1888], 
an  introduction  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey;  Modern  Greece  (1901): 
Tie  Grmilk  and  Influence  of  Classical  Grak  Poetry  (1893).  His 
translation  ot  the  HJutffric  of  Aristotle  was  publifihea  posthumously 


under  the  editorship  of  J.  E.  Sandys  (1909) 

Essays  and  Addresses,  and  a  subsequent  volume.  Life  and  Letters  of 

Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  lebh  (with  critical  introduction  by  A.  W. 


Verrall)  wervpublishcd  by  his  widow  in  1907 ;  see  also  an  appreciative 
notice  by  J.  cl  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Claisical  ScMarskip,  iii.  (1908). 

JEBETL  (anc.  Gebal-ByNus),  a  town  of  Syria  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  slight  eminence  near  the  sea,  about  20  m.  N.  ot 
Beirut.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  1}  m.  in  circumference,  with 
square  towers  at  the  angles,  and  a  castle  at  the  south-east  corner. 
Numerous  broken  granite  columns  in  the  gardens  and  vineyards 
that  surround  the  town,  with  the  number  of  ruined  houses  within 
the  walls,  testify  to  its  former  importance.  The  stele  of  Jehaw- 
melek,  king  of  Gcbal,  found  here,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  Phoenician  monuments.  The  smaH  port  is  almost  choked  up 
with  sand  and  ruins.    Pop.  3000,  all  Moslems. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Phoenician  Gebal  and  Greek  Byblus 
were  renowned  asstoncruttersandship-builders.  Arrian  (ii.  20.1) 
represents  Enylus,  king  of  Byblus,  as  joining  Alexander  with  a 
fleet,  after  that  monarch  had  captured  the  city.  Philo  of  Byblus 
makes  it  the  most  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia,  founded  by  Cronus, 
i.e.  the  Moloch  who  appears  from  the  stele  of  Jchawmciek  to  have 
been  with  Baalit  the  chief  deity  of  the  city.  According  to 
Plutarch  {iior.  357),  the  aik  with  the  corpse  of  Onris  was  cast 
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ashore  at  Byblus,  aad  there  found  by  Isis.  The  orgiea  of  AdotUi 
in  the  t«ni^e  of  Baalit  (Aphrodite  BybU&)  arc  described  by 
Lucian,  Da  Dta  Syr.,  cap.  vi.  The  river  Adonis  is  the  Nahr  al-  ' 
Ibrahim,  which  flows  near  the  town.  The  crusadcn,  after  failing 
before  it  in  1099,  captured  "  Giblet "  in  1103,  but  lost  it  again 
to  Saladin  in  1x89.  Under  Mabommedan  rule  it  has  gradually 
decayed.  <D.G.H.)' 

JBBBL  (plur.  ifM/)i  abo  written  Gzbel  with  hard  g  <plur. 
gibal)^  an  Arabic  word  meaning  a  mountain  or  a  mountain  chain. 
It  is  frequently  used  in  place-names.  The  Frcndi  transIiteratSon 
of  the  wotd  is  djebd.  Jebtli  signifies  a  mountaineer.  The  pro- 
nunciation with  a  hard  g  sound  is  that  used  in  the  Egyptian 
dialect  of  Arabic. 

JBDBU&QHi  a  royal  and  police  burgh  and  county-town  M 
Roxburghshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  of  police  burgh  (xqoi),  3x36. 
It  is  situated  on  Jed  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Teviot,  56}  m.  S.E. 
of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  railway,  via  Roxburgh  and 
St  Boswells  (49  m.  by  road),  and  xo  m,  from  the  border  at 
Catdeuch  Shin,  a  peak  of  the  Cheviots,  1743  ft.  high.  Of  the 
name  Jedburgh  there  have  been  many  viuiants,  the  earliest  being 
Gedwearde  (800),  Jedwarth  (1251),  and  Geddart  (1586),  iriiile 
locally  the  word  is  sometimes  pronotmced  Jethart.  The  town 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jed,  the  main  streets  running 
at  right  angles  from  each  side  of  the  central  market-place.  Of 
the  renowned  group  of  Border  abbeys — ^Jedburgh,  Melrose, 
Dryburgh  and  Kelso— that  of  Jedburgh  is  the  siatcliest.  In 
1118,  according  to  tradition,  but  more  probably  as  late  as  X138, 
David,  prince  of  Cumbria,  here  founded  a  priory  for  Augustinian 
monks  from  the  abbey  of  St  Quentin  at  Beauvais  in  France,  and 
in  XZ47,  after  he  had  become  king,  erected  it  into  an  abbey 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Repeatedly  damaged  in  Border  warfare, 
it  was  ruined  in  2544-45  during  the  English  invasion  led  by 
Sir  Ralph  Evers  (or  Eure).  The  establishment  was  5Ut^>ressed 
in  1559,  the  revenues  being  temporarily  annexed  to  the  Crown. 
After  changing  owners  more  than  once,  the  lands  were  purchased 
in  1637  by  the  3rd  earl  of  Lothian.  Latteriy  five  of  the  bays  at 
the  west  end  had  been  utilized  as  the  parish  church,  but  in  1873* 
187s  the  9th  marquess  of  Lothian  built  a  church  for  the  service 
of  the  parish,  and  presented  it  to  the  heritors  in  exchange  for  the 
ruined  abbey  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  being  injured 
by  modern  additions  and  alterations. 

The  abbey  was  built  of  Old  Red  sandstone,  and  belongs  mostly 
to  the  end  cu  the  izth  and  the  beginning  of  the  13th  centuries.  The 
architecture  is  mixed,  and  the  abbey  is  a  beautiful  example  (rf  the 
Norman  and  Transition  styles.  The  total  length  is  235  ft.,  the  nave 
being  133)  ft.  long  and  59}  ft.  wide.  The  west  front  contains  a 
great  Norman  porch  and  a  fine  wheel  window.  The  nave,  on  each 
side,  has  nine  (wintcd  arches  in  the  basement  storey,  nine  round 
arches  in  the  triforium,  and  thirty-six  pointed  arches  in  the  clere* 
story,  through  which  an  arcade  is  carrietl  on  both  sides.  The  tower, 
at  the  intenection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  is  of  unusually  massive 
proportions,  being  30  ft.  square  and  fully  100  ft.  high;  the  network 
baluster  round  the  top  is  modern.  With  the  exception  of  the  north 
piers  and  a  smalt  portion  of  the  wall  above,  which  arc  Norman,  the 
lower  dates  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  whole  of  the 
south  transept  has  perished.  The  north  transept,  with  early 
Decorated  windows,  has  been  covered  in  and  waited  off,  and  is  the 
buHal-eround  of  the  Kcrrs  of  Fcrnihirst,  anccvtors  of  the  marquess 
of  Lotnian.  The  earliest  tombstone  is  dated  1524;  one  of  the 
latest  is  the  recumbent  effigy,  bv  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  of  the  8th 
marooess  of  Lothian  (1832-1870;.  AH  that  is  left  of  the  choir, 
which  contains  some  very  early  Norman  work,  is  two  bays  with  three 
tiers  on  each  side,  corresponding  to  the  design  of  the  nave.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  aisle,  with  Decorated  window  and  groined  roof. 
south  of  the  chancel,  formed  the  grammar  school  (removed  from  the 
abbey  in  1731)  in  which  Samuel  Rutherford  (1600-1661),  principal 
of  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews,  and  James  Thomson,  author  of 
Tk€  SeasanSf  were  educated.  The  door  leading  from  the  south  aisle 
into  a  herbaceous  garden,  formerly  the  cloister,  is  an  exquisite  copy 
of  one  which  had  become  greatly  decayed.  It  was  designed  by  Sir 
RoVand  Anderson,  under  whose  supenmendence  restoration  in  the 
abbey  was  carried  out. 

The  castle  stood  on  high  ground  at  the  south  end  of  the  burgh, 
or  *'  town-head."  Erected  by  David  I.,  it  was  one  of  the  strongs 
holds  ceded  to  England  in  1174,  under  the  treaty  of  Falaise,  for 
the  ransom  of  William  the  Lion.  It  was,  however,  90  often 
captured  by  the  English  that  it  became  a  menace  rather  than  n 
protection,  and  the  townsfolk  demolished  it  io  1409.    Xt  bad 
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occatlooaOjr  beeo  uaed  u  1  royal  residence,  and  was  the  scene,  in 
November  i>8s,  of  the  revels  held  in  celebntion  of  the  marriage 
(solemnized  in  the  abbey)  of  Alexander  III.  to  Joleta,  or  Yolande, 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Dreux.  The  site  was  occupied  in  1813 
by  the  county  prison,  now  known  as  the  castle,  a  castellated 
structure  which  gradually  fell  into  disuse  and  was  acquired  by 
the  corporation  in  189a  A  house  exists  in  Backgate  in  which 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  resided  in  1566,  and  one  in  Castlegate 
iriiich  Prince  Charles  Edward  occupied  in  1745. 
:  The  public  buildings  include  the  grammar  school  (built  in 
188]  to  repkce  the  successor  of  the  school  in  the  abbey),  founded 
by  William  Tumbull,  bishop  of  Glasgow  (d.  1454),  the  county 
buildings,  the  free  library  and  the  public  hidl,  which  succeeded  to 
the  corn  exchange  destroyed  by  fire  in  1898,  a  loss  that  involved 
the  museum  and  its  contents,  including  the  banners  captured 
by  the  Jcthart  weavers  at  Bannockbum  and  Rilliecrankie.  The 
old  market  eras  still  exists,  and  there  are  two  public  parks. 
The  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  woollens  (blankets, 
hosiery),  but  brewing,  tanning  and  iron-founding  are  carried  on, 
And  fruit  (especially  pears)  and  garden  produce  are  in  repute. 
Jedburgh  was  made  a  royal  burgh  in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and 
received  a  charter  from  Robert  I.  and  aiiother,  in  1566,  from 
Maty  (2ueen  of  Scots.  Sacked  and  burned  time  after  time  dur- 
ing the  Border  strife,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  townsmen  should 
become  keen  fighters.  Their  cry  of "  Jethart's  here  1 "  was  heard 
wherever  the  fray  waxed  most  fiercely,  and  the  Jethart  axe  of 
their  invcntioit— a  iteei  axe  on  a  4-ft.  pole — wrought  havoc  in 
their  bands. 

•  "  Jethart  or  Jeddart  justice,"  according  to  which  a  man  was 
banged  first  and  tried  afterwards,  seems  to  have  been  a  hasty 
generalization  from  a  solitary  fact — the  summary  execution  in 
James  VI.'s  reign  of  a  gang  of  rogues  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
tSeotge  Home,  but  has  nevertheless  passed  into  •  proverb. 

Old  Jeddart,  4  m.  S.  of  the  present  town,  the  first  site  of  the 
burgh,  is  now  marked  by  a  few  grassy  mounds,  and  of  the  great 
Jedburgh  forest,  only  the  venerable  oaks,  the  "  Capon  Tree"  and 
the  "King  of  the  Woods"  remain.  Dunion  Hill  (rogs  ft.), 
about  a  m.  south-west  of  Jedburgh,  oonunands  a  fine  view  of 
the  capital  of  the  county. 

'  JBBnSBHOY  UHIBBAI),  SIR  JAIISRJBB  aAHSnjl), 
Bart.  (1783-1859),  Indian  merchant  and  philanthropist,  was 
bom  in  Bombay  in  iyi$,  of  poor  but  respectable  parents,  and 
was  left  an  orphan  in  eariy  life.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  a 
smattering  of  mercantile  education  and  a  b&re  pittance,  he 
commenced  a  scries  of  business  travels  destined  to  lead  him  to 
fortune  and  fame.  After  a  preliminary  visit  to  Calcutta,  he  under- 
took a  voyage  to  China,  then  fraught  with  so  much  difficulty  and 
risk  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  venture  betokening  considerable 
enterprise  and  courage;  and  he  subsequently  initiated  a  syste- 
matic trade  with  that  country,  being  himscU  the  carrier  of  his 
merchant  wares  on  his  passages  la  and  fro  between  Bombay  and 
Canton  and  Shanghai.  His  second  return  voyage  from  China 
was  made  in  one  of  the  East  India  Company's  fleet,  which,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance,  defeated  the  French 
squadron  under  Admiral  Linois  (Feb.  15,  t8o4).  On  his 
fourth  return  voyage  from  China,  the  Indiaman  in  which  he 
sailed  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  French,  by  whom  he  was 
carried  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  then  a  neutral 
Dutch  possession;  and  it  was  only  after  much  delay,  and  with 
great  difficulty,  that  he  made  his  way  to  Calcutta  in  a  Danish 
ship.  Nothing  daunted,  he  undertook  yet  another  voyage  to 
China,  which  was  more  successful  than  any  of  the  previous  ones. 
By  this  time  he  had  fairly  established  his  reputation  as  a  mer- 
chant possessed  of  the  highest  spirit  of  enterprise  and  consider- 
able wealth,  and  thenceforward  he  settled  down  in  Bombay, 
where  be  directed  his  commercial  operations  on  a  widely  extended 
scale.  By  1836  his  firm  was  large  enough  to  engross  the  energies 
o(  his  three  sons  and  other  relatives;  and  he  had  amassed  what 
•t  that  period  of  Indian  mercantile  history  was  regarded  as 
fabulous  wealth.  Ao  essentially  self-made  man,  having  experi- 
enced in  eariy  life  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  want,  in  his  days 
al  affluence  Jamactjee  Jeejcebboy  developed  an  active  instinct 
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of  sympathy  with  Us  poorer  countrymen,  and  oommenced  that 
career  of  private  and  public  philanthiopy  which  is  his  chief  title 
to  the  admiration  of  mankind.  His  liberality  was  unbounded, 
and  the  absorbing  occupation  of  bis  later  life  waa  the  alleviation 
of  human  distress.  To  his  own  community  he  gave  lavishly, 
but  his  benevolence  was  mainly  cosmopolitan.  Ho^tals, 
schools,  homes  of  charity,  pension  funds,  were  founded  or  en- 
dowed by  him,  while  numerous  public  works  in  the  shape  of  wells, 
reservoirs,  bridges,  causeways,  and  the  like,  not  only  in  Bombay, 
but  in  other  parts  of  India,  were  the  creation  of  his  bounty.  The 
total  of  his  known  benefactions  amounted  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  todi  place  in  1859,  to  over  £>30,oeo.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  amount  of  his  charities  so  much  as  the  period  and 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  performed  tluCt  made  his 
benevolent  career  worthy  of  the  fame  he  won.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century  the  various  communities  of  India  were  much 
moie  isolated  in  their  habits  and  their  sympathies  than  they  ate 
now.  Jamsetjee  Jcejccbhoy's  unsectarian  philanthropy  awak- 
ened a  common  understanding  and  created  a  bond  between  them 
which  has  proved  not  only  of  domestic  value  but  has  had  a 
national  and  political  significance.  His  services  were  recognized 
first  in  1841  by  the  bestowal  of  a  knighthood  upon  him,  and  iit 
185S  by  that  of  a  baronetcy.  These  were  the  very  first  distinc- 
tions of  their  kind  conferred  by  Queen  Victoria  upon  a  British 
subject  in  India. 

His  title  devolved  in  1B59  on  bis  eldest  son  Cuksztjex,  who, 
by  a  special  Act  of  the  Viceroy's  Council  in  pursuance  of  a 
provision  in  the  letters-patent,  took  the  name  of  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy  as  second  baronet.  -At  his  death  in  1877  his  eldest 
son,  Memekjee,  became  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  the  third 
baronet.  Both  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  English  education, 
and  continued  the  career  of  lienevolent  activity  and  devoted 
loyalty  to  British  rule  which  had  signalized  the  life-work  of  the 
founder  of  the  family.  They  both  visited  England  u>  do  homage 
to  their  sovereign;  and  their  public  services  were  recognized 
by  their  nomination  to  the  order  of  the  Star  of  India,  as  wdl 
as  by  appointment  to  the  Legislative  Councils  o(  Calcutta  tad 
Bombay. 

On  the  death  of  the  third  baronet,  the  title  devolved  upon  hb 
brother,  Cowsajee  (1853-1908),  who  became  Sir  Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy,  fourth  baronet,  and  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Panee  community  all  over  the  world.  Ife  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  RtisToiqEE  (b.  1878),  who  became  Sr  Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy,  fifth  baronet. 

Since  their  emigration  from  Persia,  the  Parsce  community  had 
never  had  a  titular  chief  or  bead,  its  communal  funds  and  affairs 
being  managed  by  a  public  body,  more  or  less  democratic  in  its 
constitution,  termed  the  Parsce  panchayat.  The  first  Sir 
Jamsetjee,  by  the  hold  that  he  established  on  the  community, 
by  his  charities  and  public  spirit,  gradually  came  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  its  chief;  and  the  recognition  which  he  was  the 
first  in  India  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  British  sovereign 
finally  fixed  him  and  his  successors  in  the  baronetcy  in  the  posi- 
tion and  title  of  the  official  Parsee  leader.  (M.  M.  Bn.)    - 

JBFFBRIBS,  RICHARD  (1848-1887),  English  naturalist  and 
author,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  November  1848,  at  the  farmhouse 
of  Coate  about  >}  m.  from  Swindon,  on  the  road  to  Marlborough. 
He  was  sent  to  school,  first  at  Sydenham  and  then  at  Swindon, 
till  the  age  of  fifteen  or  so,  but  his  actual  education  was  at  the 
hands  of  his  father,  who  gave  him  his  love  (or  Nature  and  taught 
him  how  to  observe.  For  the  faculty  of  observation,  as  JeHcrics, 
Gilbert  White,  and  H.  D.  Thoreau  have  remarked,  several  gifts  arc 
necessary,  including  the  possession  of  long  sight  and  quick  sight, 
two  things  which  do  not  always  go  together.  To  them  must  be 
joined  trained  sight  and  the  knowledge  of  what  to  expect.  The 
boy's  father  first  showed  him  what  there  was  to  k»k  for  in  the 
hedge,  in  the  field,  in  the  trees,  and  in  the  sky.  This  kind  of 
training  would  in  many  cases  be  wasted:  to  one  who  can  under- 
stand it,  the  book  of  Nature  will  by-and-by  offer  pages  which  are 
blurred  and  illegible  to  the  city-bred  lad,  and  even  to  the  country 
lad  the  power  of  reading  them  must  be  maintained  by  constant 
practice.    To  live  amid  strecu  or  in  the  working  world  destrojn 
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k.  Ibe  obKrvct  must  live  alone  and  always  in  the  country; 
he  must  not  wony  himself  about  the  ways  of  the  world;  be  must 
be  always,  bom  day  to  day,  watching  the  infinite  changes  and 
variations  of  Nature.  Perhaps,  even  when  the  observer  can 
actually  read  this  book  of  Nature,  his  power  of  articulate  speech 
may  prove  inadequate  for  the  expression  of  what  he  sees.  But 
Jefferies,  as  a  boy,  was  more  than  an  observer  of  the  fields,  he 
was  bookish,  and  read  all  the  books  that  he  could  bonow  or  buy. 
And  presently,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  fate  of  a  bookish  boy  who  cannot 
enter  a  learned  profession,  he  became  a  journalist  and  obtained 
a  post  on  the  local  paper.  He  developed  literary  ambitions,  but 
for  a  h>ng  time  to  come  was  as  one  beating  the  air  He  tried  local 
history  and  noveb;  but  his  early  noveb,  which  «Tte  published 
at  bis  own  risk  and  expense,  were,  deservedly,  failures.  In  187s, 
however,  he  published  a  remark&blc  letter  in  The  Times,  on 
"  The  Wiltshire  Labourer,"  full  of  original  ideas  and  of  facts 
new  to  most  rcaden.  This  was  in  reality  the  turning-point 
in  his  career.  In  1873,  after  more  false  starts,  Jefferies 
leturned  to  his  true  field  of  work,  the  life  of  the  country, 
and  began  to  write  for  Fraser's  Uagaxuie  on  "  Farming  and 
Farmen."  He  had  now  found  himself.  The  rest  of  his 
history  is  that  of  continual  advance,  from  dose  observation 
becoming  daily  mote  and  more  close,  to  that  Intimate  com- 
munion with  Nature  with  which  his  later  pages  are  filled.  The 
developments  of  the  later  period  are  throughout  touched 
with  the  melancholy  that  belongs  to  ill-health.  For,  though  in 
bis  prose  poem  called  "  The  Pageant  of  Summer  "  the  writer 
seems  absolutely  revelling  in  the  strength  of  manhood  that  be- 
longs to  that  pageant ,  yet ,  in  the  Story  of  Uy  Heart,  written  about 
the  same  time,  we  detect  the  mind  that  is  continually  turned  to 
death.  He  died  at  Goring,  worn  out  with  many  ailments,  on  the 
14th  of  August  1887.  The  best-known  books  of  Richard  jefferies 
are:  The  Camekeepcr  at  Home  (1878);  Tie  Story  of  Uy  Heart 
( 1 883) ;  Life  of  Ike  Fields  ( 1 884) ,  containing  the  best  paper  he  ever 
wrote,  "  The  Pageant  of  Summer";  Amaryllis  at  the  Pair  (1884), 
in  which  may  be  found  the  portraits  of  his  own  people;  and  The 
Ofcn  Air,  He  stands  among  the  scanty  company  of  men  who 
address  a  small  audience,  for  whom  he  read  aloud  these  pages  of 
Nature  spoken  of  above,  which  only  he,  and  the  few  like  unto 
him,  can  decipher. 

See  Sir  Walter  Besant,  £tifo(y  of  Richard  Jefferies  (1888);  H.  S. 
Salt.  Richard  Jefferies:  a  Study  (1804);  Edward  Thomas,  Richard 
Jefferies,  his  Life  and  Worh  (1909).  (W.  Bb.) 

JEFFERSON,  JOSEPH  (1829-1905),  American  actor,  was  bom 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  20th  of  February  1829.  He  was  the  third 
actor  of  this  name  in  a  family  of  actors  and  managers,  and  the 
most  famous  of  all  American  comedians.  At  the  age  of  three  he 
appeared  as  the  boy  in  Kotzebue's  Pisarro,  and  throughout  his 
youth  he  underwent  all  the  hardships  connected  with  theatrical 
touring  in  those  early  days.  After  a  miscellaneous  experience, 
partly  as  actor,  partly  as  manager,  he  won  his  first  pronounced 
success  iniSsS  as  Asa  Trenchard  in  Tom  Taylor's  Our  A  merican 
Cousin  at  Laura  Keene's  theatre  in  New  York.  This  play  was 
the  turning-point  of  his  career,  as  it  was  of  Sothem's.  The 
naturalness  and  spontaneity  of  humour  with  which  he  acted  the 
love  Kenes  revealed  a  spirit  in  comedy  new  to  his  contemporaries, 
long  used  to  a  mote  artificial  convention; and  the  touch  of  pathos 
which  the  part  required  revealed  no  less  to  the  actor  an  unex- 
pected power  in  himself.  Other  early  parts  were  Newman  Noggs 
fa  Nicholas  Sichleby,  Caleb  Plummer  in  The  Cricket  en  the  Hearth, 
Dr  Pangloss  in  The  Heir  at  Law,  Salem  Scudder  in  The  Octoroon, 
and  Bob  Acres  in  The  Rivals,  the  last  being  not  so  much  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  character  as  Sheridan  sketched  it  as  a  creation 
of  the  actor's.  In  1859  Jefferson  made  a  dramatic  version  of  the 
story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  on  the  basis  of  older  plays,  and  acted 
it  with  success  at  Washington.  The  play  was  given  its  perma- 
nent form  by  Dion  Boudcault  in  London,where  (1865)  it  ran  170 
nights,  with  Jefferson  in  the  leading  part.  Jefferson  continued 
to  act  with  undiminished  popularity  in  a  limited  number  of  parts 
in  nearly  every  town  in  the  United  States,  his  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
Bob  Acres,  and  Caleb  Plummer  being  the  most  popular.  He  was 
one  <A  the  first  to  establisb  the  travdling  combinations  which 
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snpcrseded  the  old  system  of  local  stock  compam'es.  With  Ihe 
exception  of  minor  parts,  such  as  the  First  Gravedigger  in 
Hamitt,  which  he  played  in  an  "  all  star  combination  "  beaded 
by  Edwin  Booth,  Jefferson  created  no  new  character  after  i8(Ss; 
and  the  success  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  so  pronounced  that  he 
has  often  been  called  a  one-part  actor.  If  this  was  a  fault,  it  was 
the  public's,  who  never  wearied  of  his  one  mastetpiece.  Jefferson 
died  on  the  a3rd  of  April  1905.  No  man  in  his  profession  was 
more  honoured  for  his  achievements  or  his  character.  He  was 
the  friend  of  many  of  the  leading  men  in  American  politics,  art 
and  literature.  He  was  an  ardent  fisherman  and  lover  of  nature, 
and  devoted  to  painting.  Jefferson  was  twice  married;  to  an 
actress, Margaret  Clements  Lockyer(i839-i86T),in  185a,  and  in 
184S7  to  Sarah  Warren,  niece  of  William  Warren  the  actor. 
.  Jefferson's  Autobiography  (New  York,  1889}  is  written  with  admir- 
able spirit  and  humour,  and  its  judgments  with  regard  to  the  art 
of  the  actor  and  of  the  playwright  entitle  it  to  a  place  beside  Gibber's 
Apoloty.  See  William  Winter,  The  Jeffersons  (1881),  and  Life  ef 
Joseph  Jefferton  (1894);  Mrs.  E.  V.]eSmoa,RecMectumsof  Josepk 


JBFFERSOH,  THOMAS  (1743-1826),  third  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  most  conspicuous  apostle  of 
democracy  in  America,  was  bom  on  the  13th  Of  April  1743, 
at  Shadwell,  Albemarle  county,  Virgim'a.  His  father,  Peter 
Jeffetson  (1707-1757),  of  early  Virginian  yeoman  stock,  was  a 
civil  engineer  and  a  man  of  remarkable  energy,  who  became  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  a  county  surveyor  and  a  buigess,  served  the 
Crown  in  inter-colonial  boundary  surveys,  and  married  into  one 
of  the  most  prominent  colonial  families,  the  Randolphs.  Albe- 
marle county  was  then  in  the  frontier  wDdemess  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  was  very  different,  socially,  from  the  lowland  counties 
where  a  few  broad-acred  families  dominated  an  open-handed, 
somewhat  luxurious  and  assertive  aristocracy.  Unlike  his 
Randolph  connexions,  Peter  Jefferson  was  a  whig  and  a  thorough 
democrat;  from  him,  and  probably,  too,  from  the  Albemarie 
environment,  hb  son  came  naturally  by  democratic  inclinations. 

Jefferson  carried  with  him  from  the  college  of  William  and 
Mary  at  Williamsburg,  in  his  twentieth  year,  a  good  knowledge 
of  Latin,  Greek  and  French  (to  which  he  soon  added  Spanish, 
Italian  and  Anglo-Saxon],  and  a  familiarity  with  the  higher 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences  only  possessed,  at  his  age,  by 
men  who  have  a  rare  natural  taste  and  ability  for  those  studies. 
He  remained  an  ardent  student  throughout  life,  able  to  give  and 
take  in  association  with  the  many  scholars,  American  and  foreign, 
whom  he  numbered  among  his  friends  and  correspondents. 
With  a  liberal  Scotsman,  Dr  William  Small,  then  of  the  faculty 
of  William  and  Mary  and  later  a  friend  of  Erasmus  Darwin,  and 
George  Wythe  (172&-1806),  a  very  accomplished  scholar  and 
leader  of  the  Virginia  bar,  Jefferson  was  an  habittial  member, 
while  still  in  college,  of  a  partit  Carrie  at  the  table  of  Francis 
Fauquier  (e.  1730-1768),  the  accomplished  lieutenant-governor 
of  Virginia.  Jefferson  was  on  expert  violinist,  a  good  singer  and 
dancer,  proficient  in  outdoor  sports,  and  an  excellent  horseman. 
Thorough-bred  horses  always  remained  to  him  a  necessary 
luxury.  When  it  is  added  that  Fauquier  was  a  passionate 
gambler,  and  that  the  gentry  who  gathered  evciy  winter  at 
Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  province,  were 
ruinously  addicted  to  the  same  weakness,  and  that  Jefferson  had 
a  taste  for  racing,  it  docs  credit  to  his  early  strength  of  character 
that  of  his  social  opportimities  he  took  only  the  better.  He 
never  used  tobacco,  never  played  cards,  never  gambled,  and  was 
never  party  to  a  personal  quarrel. 

Soon  after  leaving  college  he  entered  Wythe's  law  office,  and 
in  1767,  after  five  years  of  close  study,  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
His  thorough  preparation  enabled  him  to  compete  from  the  fint 
with  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  colony,  and  his  success  shows  that 
the  bar  had  no  rewards  that  were  not  fairly  within  his  reach.  As 
an  advocate,  however,  he  did  not  shine;  a  weakness  of  vdce  made 
continued  speaking  impossible,  and  he  had  neither  the  ability 
nor  the  temperament  for  oratory.  To  his  legal  scholarship  and 
collecting  zeal  Virginia  owed  the  preservation  of  a  large  part 
of  her  early  statutes.  He  seems  to  have  lacked  interest  in 
litigiousness,  which  was  extraordinarily  developed  in  colonial 
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Virginia;  and  he  uw  and  wished  to  refonn  the  law's  abuses. 
It  is  probable  that  he  turned,  therefore,  the  more  willingly  to 
politics;  at  any  rate,  soon  after  entering  public  life  he  abandoned 
practice  (1774). 

The  death  of  his  father  had  Icft-him  an  estate  of  1900  acres,  the 
income  from  which  (about  £400)  gave  him  the  position  of  an 
independent  country  gentleman;  and  while  engaged  in  the  law 
he  had  added  to  his  farms  after  the  ambitious  Virginia  fashion, 
until,  when  he  married  in  his  thirtieth  year,  there  were  5000 
acresall  paid  for;  and  almost  as  much  more*  came  to  him  in  1773 
on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law.  On  the  ist  of  January  1771, 
Jefferson  married  Martha  Wayles  Skelton  (1749-1 782),  a  childless 
widow  of  twenty-three,  very  handsome,  accomplished,  and  very 
fond  of  music.  Their  married  life  was  exceedingly  happy,  and 
Jefferson  never  remarried  after  her  early  death.  Of  six  children 
bom  from  their  union,  two  daughters  alone  survived  infancy. 
Jc&enon  was  emotional  and  very  affectionate  in  his  home,  and 
his  gcnerovs  and  devoted  relations  with  his  children  and  grand- 
children are  among  the  finest  features  of  his  character. 

Jefferson  began  his  public  service  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
parish  vestryman ;  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Virginia  house 
of  burgesses  in  1769  and  of  every  succeeding  assembly  and  con- 
vention of  the  colony  until  he  entered  the  Continental  Congress 
in  177$.  His  forceful,  facile  pen  gave  him  great  influence  from 
the  first ;  but  though  a  foremost  member  of  several  great  delibera- 
tive bodies,  he  can  fairly  be  said  ru^er  to  have  made  a  speech. 
He  hated  the  "  morbid  rage  of  debate  "  because  he  believed  that 
men  were  never  convinced  by  argument,  but  only  by  reflection, 
through  reading  or  unprovocative  conversation;  and  this  belief 
guided  him  through  life.  Moreover  it  is  very  improbable  that 
he  could  ever  have  shone  as  a  public  speaker,  and  to  this  fact, 
unfriendly  critics  have  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  his  abstention 
from  debate.  Tlie  house  of  burgesses  of  1 769,  and  its  successors 
in  1773  and  1774,  were  dissolved  by  the  governor  (see  Vikoihia) 
for  their  action  on  the  subject  of  colonial  grievances  and  inter- 
colonial co-operation.  Jefferson  was  prominent  in  all;  was  a 
signer  of  the  Virginia  agreement  of  non-importatioa  and  economy 
(1769);  and  was  elected  in  1774  to  the  first  Virginia  convention, 
called  to  consider  the  state  of  the  colony  and  advance  inter- 
colonial union.  Prevented  by  illness  from  attending,  Jefferson 
sent  to  the  convention  elaborate  resolutions^  which  he  proposed 
u  instructions  to  the  Virginia  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress  that  was  to  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  September.  In 
the  direct  language  of  reproach  and  advice,  with  no  disingenuous 
loading  of  the  Crown's  policy  upon  its  agents,  these  resolutions 
attacked  the  errorsof  the  king,.and  maintained  that "  the  relation 
between  Great  Britain  and  these  colonies  was  exactly  the  same 
ts  that  of  Englaitd  and  Scotland  after  the  accession  of  James  and 
until  the  Union;  and  that  our  emigration  to  this  country  gave 
England  no  more  rights  over  us  than  the  emigration  of  the  Danes 
and  Saxons  gave  to  the  present  authorities  of  their  mother 
country  over  England."  This  was  cutting  at  the  common  root 
of  allegiance,  emigration  and  colonization;  but  such  radicalism 
was  too  thorough-going  for  the  immediate  end.  The  resolutions 
were  published,  however,  as  a  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Summary 
View  of  tJu  Rights  0/  A  tiurUa,  which  was  widely  circulated.  In 
England,  after  receiving  such  modifications— attributed  to 
Burke — as  adapted  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  opposition,  this 
pamphlet  ran  through  many  editions,  and  procured  for  its  author, 
as  he  said,  "  the  honour  of  having  his  name  inserted  in  a  long 
list  of  proscriptions  enrolled  in  a  bill  of  attainder  commenced  in 
one  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  but  suppressed  in  embryo 
by  the  hasty  course  of  events."  It  placed  Jefferson  among  the 
foremost  leaders  of  revolution,  and  procured  for  him  the  honour 
of  drafting,  later,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whose 
historical  portions  were,  in  large  part,  only  a  revised  transcript 
of  the  Summary  View.    In  June  1775  he  took  his  seat  in  the 

•  It  was  embarrassed  with  a  debt,  however,  of  £3749.  which, 
owing  to  conditions  caused  by  the  War  of  Independence,  he  really 
paid  three  times  to  his  British  creditont  (not  counting  destruction 
on  his  estates,  of  equal  amount,  ordered  by  Lord  Cornwallis).  This 
greatly  reduced  his  income  for  a  number  of  yean. 


Continental  Congnn,  taking  ?rith  Mm  fieib  credentials  of 
radicalism  in  the'  shape  of  Virginia's  answer,  which  he  had 
drafted,  to  Lord  North's  conciliatory  propositions.  Jefiersos 
soon  drafted  the  reply  of  Congress  to  the  same  propositions. 
Reappointed  to  the  next  Congress,  he  signalized  his  service  by 
the  authorship  of  the  Declaration  oi  Indcpetuicnce  (;>.).  Again 
reappointed,  he  surrendered  his  seat,  and  after  refuiung  a 
proffered  election  to  serve  as  a  commissioner  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Silas  Deane  in  France,  he  entered  again,  in  October 
1776,  the  Vhginia  legislature,  where  he  considered  his  services 
most  needed. 

The  local  work  to  which  Jefferson  attributed  such  importance 
was  a  revision  of  Virginia's  laws.  Of  the  measures  proposed  to 
this  end  he  says:  "  I  considered  four,  passed  ot  reported,  as 
farming  a  system  by  which  every  trace  would  be  eradicated 
of  ancient  or  iut'ure  aristocracy,  and  a  foundation  laid  for 
a  government  truly  republican  " — the  repeal  of  the  laws  of 
entail;  the  abolition  of  primogeniture  and  the  unequal 
division,  of  inheritances  QcSerson  wis  himself  an  eldest  son); 
the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  relief  of  the  people 
from  supporting,  by  taxation,  an  established  church;  and  a 
system  of  general  education.  The  first  object  was  embodied  in 
law  in  X776,  the  second  in  1785,  the  third'  m  1786  (sup|4emented 
1799,  iSoi).  The  last  two  were  parts  of  a  body  of  codified  law's 
prepared  (1776-1779)  by  Edmund  Pendleton,'  George  Wythe, 
and  Jefferson,  and  principally  by  Jefferson.  Not  so  fortunate  were 
Jefferson's  ambitious  schemes  of  education.  District,  grammar 
and  classical  schools,  a  free  state  library  and  a  state  college,  were 
all  included  in  his  plan.  He  was  the  first  American  statesman 
to  inakc  education  by  the  State  a  fimdamental  article  of  demo- 
cratic faith.  His  bill  for  elementary  education  he  regarded  as 
the  most  important  part  oi  the  code,  but  Virginia  had  no  strong 
middle  class,  and  the  planters  would  not  assume  the  burden  of 
educating  the  poor.  At  this  time  Jefferson  championed  the 
natural  right  of  expatriation,  and  gradual  emanapation  of  the 
slaves.  His  earliest  legislative  effort,  in  the  five-day  session 
o(  1769,  had  been  marked  by  an  effort  to  secure  to  masters 
freedom  to  manumit  their  slaves  without  removing  them  from 
the  state.  It  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  more  radical  measure 
he  now  favoured  was  even  more  impossible  of  attainment;  but 
au  bill  he  introduced  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  was 
passed  in  1778 — the  only  important  change  effected  in  the  slave 
system  of  the  state  during  the  War  of  Independence.  Finally 
he  endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  secure  the  introduc- 
tion of  juries  into  the  courts  of  chancery,  and — a  generation  and 
more  before  the  fruition  of  the  labours  of  Romilly  and  his  co- 
workers in  England— aided  in  securing  a  humanitarian  revision 
of  the  penal  code,*  which,  though  lost  by  one  vote  in  1785,  was 
sustained  by  public  sentiment,  and  was  adopted  in  1 796.  Jeffer- 
son is  of  course  not  entitled  to  the  sole  credit  for  all  these 
services;  Wythe,  George  Mason  and  James  Madison,  in  parti- 
cular, were  his  devoted  lieutenants,  and — after  his  departure 
for  France — the  prindpals  in  the  struggle;  moreover,  ao  approv- 
ing public  opinion  must  receive  large  credit.  But  Jefferson  was 
throughout  the  Chief  inspircr  and  foremost  worker. 

In  1 779,  at  almost  the  gloomiest  stage  of  the  war  in  the  southern 
states,  Jefferson  succeeded  Patrick  Henry  as  the  governor  of 
Virginia,  being  the  second  to  hold  that  office  after  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  state  government.  In  his  second  term  (r78o-r7Si) 
the  slate  was  overrun  by  British  expeditions,  and  Jefferson,  a 
civilian,  was  blamed  for  the  ineffectual  resistance.  Though  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  eminently  fitted  for  the  task  that 
devolved  upon  him  in  such  a  crisis,  most  of  the  criticism  of  his 

'  The  first  law  of  its  kind  in  Christendom,  although  not  the  earliest 
practice  of  such  liberty  in  America. 

'  George  Mason  and  Thomas  L.  L.ee  were  members  of  the  commis* 
•ion,  but  they  were  not  lawyers,  and  did  little  actual  work  on  the 
revision. 

*  Capital  punishment  was  confined  to  treason  and  murder;  the 
former  was  not  10  Ix;  attended  by  corruption  of  blood,  dVawins,  or 
quBrtering ;  ail  other  felonies  were  made  pufiishabtc  by  confinement 
and  hard  labour,  save  a  few  to  which  waaapplied,  against  Jefferson's 
desiic.  the  principle  of  rctalialioo. 
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admiaistntfoii  was  undoubtedly  grossly  unjust.  His  conduct 
being  attacked,  he  declined  Tenomination  for  the  governorship, 
but  vas  unanimously  returned  by  Albemarle  as  a  delegate  to  the 
state  legislature;  and  on  the  day  previously  set  for  legislative 
inquiry  on  a  resolution  offered  by  an  impulsive  critic,  he  received, 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  house,  a  declaration  of  thanks  and 
con&dence.  He  wished  however  to  retire  permanently  from 
public  life,  a  wish  strengthened  by  the  illness  and  death  of  his 
wife.  At  this  time  he  composed  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  a  semi- 
statistical  work  full  of  humanitarian  liberalism.  Congress  twice 
offered  him  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to 
negotiate  peace  with  England,  but,  though  he  accepted  the 
second  offer,  the  business  was  so  far  advanced  before  he  could 
sail  that  his  appointment  was  recalled.  During  the  following 
winter  (1783)  he  was  again  in  Congress,  and  headed  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  treaty  of  peace.  In  the  succeeding 
se^ion  his  service  was  marked  by  a  report,  from  which  resulted 
the  present  monetary  system  of  the  United  States  (the  funda- 
mental idea  of  its  decimal  basis  being  due,  however,  to  Gouvemeur 
Morris);  and  by  the  honour  of  reporting  the  first  defimtely 
formulated  plan  for  the  government  of  the  western  territories,' 
that  embodied  in  the  ordinance  of  1784.  He  was  already 
oaniculariy  associated  with  the  great  territory  north-west  of  the 
Ohio;  for  Virginia  had  tendered  to  Congress  in  1781,  while 
Jefferson  was  governor,  a  cession  of  her  claims  to  it,  and  now  in 
I'M  formally  transferred  the  territory  by  act  of  Jefferson  and 
his  fellow  delegates  in  congress:  a  consummation  for  which  he 
had  laboured  from  the  beginning.  His  anti-slavery  opinions 
grew  in  strength  with  years  (though  he  was  somewhat  inconsis- 
tent in  his  attitude  on  the  Missouri  question  in  1820-1821).  Not 
only  justice  but  patriotism  as  weil  pleaded  with  him  the  cause  of 
the  negroes,'  for  he  foresaw  the  certainty  that  the  race  must  some 
day,  in  some  way,  be  freed,  and  the  dire  political  dangers  involved 
in  the  institution  of  slavery;  and  coald  any  feasible  plan  of 
emancipation  have  been  suggested  he  would  have  regarded  its 
cost  as  a  mere  bagatelle. 

From  1784  to  1789  Jefferson  was  in  France,  first  under  an 
appointment  to  assist  Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Adams  in 
negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  with  European  states,  and  then 
as  Franklin's  successor  (1785-1789)  as  minister  to  France.'  In 
these  years  he  travelled  widely  in  western  Europe.  Though  the 
commercial  principles  of  the  United  States  were  far  too  liberal 
for  acceptance,  as  such,  by  powers  holding  colonies  in  America, 
Jefferson  won  some  specific  concessions  to  American  trade.  He 
was  exceedingly  popular  as  a  minister.  The  criticism  is  even 
to-day  current  with  the  uninformed  that  Jefferson  took  his 
manners,*  morals,  "irreligion**  and  political  philosophy  from  his 
French  residence;  and  it  cannot  be  wholly  ignored.  It  may 
therefore  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  except  unsubstantiated 
scandal  to  contradict  the  conclusion,  which  various  evidence 

'This  plan  applied  to  the  south-western  as  well  as  to  the  north* 
western  territwy,  and  was  notable  for  a  provision  that  slavery 
should  not  exist  therein  after  rSoo,  This  provision  was  defeated 
in  1784,  but  was  adopted  in  1787  for  the  north-western  territory—a 
Mcp  wnlch  is  very  often  said  to  have  saved  the  Union  in  the  Civil 
War;  the  south-western  territory  ^out  of  which  were  later  formed 
Mi^si-'sippi,  Alabama,  &c.)  being  given  over  to  slavery.  Thus  the 
ami-slavery  clause  of  the  ordinance  of  1784  was  not  adopted;  and 
It  was  preceded  by  unofficial  proposals  to  the  same  end;  yet  to  it 
belungs  rightly  some  special  honour  as  blazoning  the  way  for  federal 
control  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  which  later  proved  of  such 
enormous  consequence.  Jefferson  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1784*  suggested  the  names  to  be  Riven  to  the  states  eventually 
to  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  concerned.  For  his  suggestions 
he  ha*  been  much  ridiculed.  The  names  are  as  follows:  lllinoia, 
MichiRapia,  Sylvania,  Polypotamia,  Ap^cnisipia,  Charronesus, 
Pclisipia,  Saratoga,  Metropotamia  and  Washington. 

'  He  owned  at  one  time  above  150  slaves.  His  overseers  were 
under  contract  never  to  bleed  them;  but  he  manumitted  only  a  few 
at  hts  death. 

'During  this  time  he  assisted  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  Prussia  (1785)  and  one  with  Morocco  (1789), 
and  ncRotialcd  with  France  a  "  convention  defining  and  establishing 
the  functjons  and  privileges  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls  "  (1788). 

*  Patrick  Henry  humorously  declaimed  before  a  popular  audience 
that  Jefferson,  whofavonred  French  wine  and  cookery,  had  "  abjured 
ms  native  vktuals." 
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supports,  that  Jefferson's  morals  were  pore.  His  religious  views 
and  political  beliefs  will  be  discussed  Utter.  His  theories  had  a 
deep  and  broad  basis  in  English  vhiggism;  and  though  he  may 
well  have  found  at  least  confirmation  of  his  own  ideas  in  French 
writers — and  notably  in  Condorcet — he  did  not  read  sympa- 
thetically the  writers  commonly  named,  Rousseau  and  Montes- 
quieu; besides,  his  democracy  was  seasoned,  and  he  was  rather 
a  teacher  than  a  student  of  revolutionary  politics  when  he  went 
to  Paris.  The  ffoles  on  Virginia  were  widely  read  in  Paris,  and 
undoubtedly  had  some  influence  in  forwarding  the  dissolution 
of  the  doctrines  of  divine  rights  and  passive  obedience  among 
the  cultivated  classes  of  France.  Jefferson  was  deeply  interested 
in  all  the  events  leading  up  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  all  his 
ideas  were  coloured  by  his  experience  of  the  five  seething  years 
passed  in  Paris.  On  the  3rd  of  June  1789  he  proposed  to  the 
leaders  of  the  third  estate  a  compromise  between  the  king  and 
the  nation.  In  July  he  received  the  extraordinary  honour  of 
being  invited  to  assist  in  the  deliberations  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  national  assembly  to  draft  a  constitution. 
This  honour  his  official  position  compelled  him,  of  course,  to 
decline;  for  he  sedulously  observed  official  proprieties,  and 
in  no  way  gave  offence  to  the  government  to  which  be  was 
accredited. 

When  Jefferson  left  France  it  was  with  the  intention  of  aoon 
returning;  but  President  Washington  tendered  him  the  secretary- 
ship of  state  in  the  new  federal  govcramcnt,  and  Jefferson 
relOctantly  accepted.  His  only  essential  objection  to  the  consti- 
tution— the  absence  of  a  bill  of  rights — was  soon  met,  at  least 
partially,  by  amendments.  Alexander  Hamilton  (q.v.)  was 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  Thesetwomen,  antipodal  in  tempera- 
ment and  political  belief,  clashed  in  irreconcilable  hostility,  and 
in  the  conflict  of  public  sentiment,  first  on  the  financial  measures 
of  Hamilton,  and  then  on  the  questions  with  regard  to  France 
and  Great  Britain,  Jefferson's  sympathies  being  predominantly 
with  the  former,  Hamilton's  with  the  latter,  they  formed  about 
themselves  the  two  great  parties  of  Democrats  and  Federal- 
ists. The  schools  of  thought  for  which  they  stood  have 
since  contended  for  mastery  in  American  politics:  Hamilton's 
gradually  strengthened  by  the  necessities  of  stronger  administra- 
tion, as  time  gave  widening  amplitude  and  increasing  weight  to 
the  specific  powers — and  so  to  Hamilton's  great  doctrine  of 
the  "  iipplied  powers  " — of  the  general  government  of  a  growing 
country;  Jefferson's  rooted  in  colonial  life,  and  buttressed  by 
the  hopes  and  convictions  of  democracy. 

The  most  perplexing  questions  treated  by  Jefferson  as  secre- 
tary of  state  arose  out  of  the  policy  of  neutrality  adopted  by  the 
Um'ted  States  toward  France,  to  whom  she  was  bound  by  treaties 
and  by  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  Separation  from  European 
politics — the  doctrine  of  "  America  for  Americans  "  that  was 
embodied  later  in  the  Monroe  declaration — was  a  tenet  cherished 
by  Jefferson  as  by  other  leaders  (not,  however,  Hamilton)  and 
by  none  cherished  more  firmly,  for  by  nature  he  was  peculiarly 
opposed  to  war,  and  pe.ice  was  a  fundamental  part  of  his  poh'tics. 
However  deep,  therefore,  his  French  sympathies,  he  drew  the 
same  safe  line  as  did  Washington  between  French  politics  and 
American  politics,'  and  handled  the  Genet  complications  to  the 
satisfaction  of  even  the  most  partisan  Federalists.  He  expounded, 
OS  a  very  Mgh  authority  has  said,  "  with  remarkable  clearness 
and  power  the  nature  and  scope  of  neutral  duty,"  and  gave  a 
"  classic  "  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  recognition.* 

But  the  French  q&estion  had  another  side  in  its  reaction  on 
American  parties.'  Jefferson  did  not  read  excesses  in  Paris  as 
warnings  against  democracy,  but  as  warnings  against  the  abuses 

■  Jefferson  did  not  sympathize  with  the  temper  of  his  followers 
who  condoned  the  zealous  excesses  of  Ccnct.  ana  in  general  with  the 
"  misbehaviour  "  of  the  democratic  clubs;  but,  as  a  student  oi  Eng- 
lish liberties,  he  could  not  accept  Washington's  doctrine  thatfora 
scli-crcatcd  permanent  body  to  declare  "  this  act  unconstitutional, 
and  that  act  pregnant  with  mischiefs  "  was  "  a  stretch  of  arrogant 
presumption  which  would,  if  unchecked,  "  destroy  the  country. 
■John  Basset  Moore,  Amtrican  DipUimacy  (New  York,  IfOSk 
'Compare  C.  D.  Hazen,  Contemporary  American  opinion  V  Ine 
Frtmk  XtvoliilioH  (Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,    IB97)- 
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of  monarchy;  nor  did  he  regard  Bonaparte'*  coup  SUai  as 
revealing  the  weakness  of  republics,  but  rather  as  revealing 
the  danger  of  standing  armies;  he  did  not  look  on  the  war  of 
the  coalitions  against  France  as  one  of  mere  powers,  but  as  one 
between  forms  of  government;  and  though  the  immediate  fruits 
of  the  Revolution  belied  his  hopes,  as  they  did  those  of  ardent 
humanitarians  the  world  over,  he  saw  the  broad  trend  of  history, 
which  vindicated  his  faith  that  a  successful  reformation  of 
government  in  Fiance  would  insure  "a  general  reformation 
through  Europe,  and  the  resurrection  to  a  new  life  of  their 
people."  Each  of  these  statements  could  be  reversed  as  regards 
Hamilton.  It  is  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  times  to 
remember  that  the  War  of  Independence  had  disjointed  society; 
and  democracy — which  JeSenon  had  proclaimed  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  enthroned  in  Virginia — ^after  strength- 
ening its  rights  by  the  sword,  had  run  to  excesses,  particularly  in 
the  Shays'  rebellion,  that  produced  a  conservative  reaction.  To 
this  reaction  Hamilton  explicitly  appealed  in  the  convention  of 
1787;  and  of  this  reaction  various  features'of  the  constitution, 
and  Hamiltonian  federalism  generally,  were  direct  fruits. 
Moreover,  independently  of  special  incentives  to  the  alarmist 
and  the  man  of  property,  the  opinions  of  many  Americans 
turned  again,  after  the  war,  into  a  current  of  sympathy  for 
England,  as  naturally  as  American  commerce  returned  to  English 
ports.  Jefferson,  however,  far  from  America  in  these  yean 
and  unexposed  to  reactionary  influences,  came  back  with  un- 
diminished fervour  of  democracy,  and  the  talk  he  heard  of  praise 
for  England,  and  fearful  recoil  before  even  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution  in  France,  disheartened  him,  and  filled  him  with 
suspicion.'  Hating  as  he  did  feudal  class  institutions  and 
Tudor-Sluart  traditions  of  arbitrary  rule,'  his  attitude  can  be 
imagined  toward  Hamilton's  oft-avowed  partialities — and 
Jefferson  assumed,  bis  intrigues — for  British  class-government 
with  its  eighteenth-centuiy  measure  of  corruption.  In  short, 
Hamilton  took  from  recent  years  the  lesson  of  the  evils  of  lax 
government;  whereas  Jefferson  clung  to  the  other  lesson,  which 
crumbling  colonial  governments  had  illustrated,  that  govern- 
ments derived  their  strength  (and  the  Declaration  had  proclaimed 
that  they  derived  their  just  rights)  from  the  will  of  the  governed. 
Each  built  bis  system  accordingly:  the  one  on  the  basis  of  order, 
the  other  on  individualism — which  led  Jefferson  to  liberty  alike 
in  religion  and  in  politics.  The  two  men  and  the  fate  of  the 
parlies  they  led  are  understandable  only  by  regarding  one  as  the 
leader  of  reaction,  the  other  as  in  line  with  the  American  tenden- 
des.  The  educated  classes  characteristically  furnished  Federal- 
bm  with  a  remarkable  body  of  alarmist  leaders;  and  thus  it 
happened  that  Jefferson,  because,  with  only  a  few  of  his  great 
contemporaries,  he  had  a  thorough  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
people,  became  the  idol  of  American  democracy. 

As  Hamilton  was  somewhat  officious  and  very  combative,  and 
Jefferson,  although  uncontentious,  very  suspicious  and  quite 
independent,  both  men  holding  inflexibly  to  opinions,  cabinet 
harmony  became  impossible  when  the  two  secretaries  had  formed 
parties  about  them  and  their  differences  were  carried  into  the 

>  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  Jefferson  gave  expreaaion 
to  some  of  the  opinions  for  which  he  has  been  most  severely 
criticiied  and  ridiculed-  For  the  Shays'  rebellion  he  felt  little  abhor- 
rence, and  wrote:  "  A  little  rebeJlion  now  and  then  is  a  good  thing 
...  an  observation  of  this  truth  should  render  honest  republican 
governors  so  mild  in  their  punishment  of  rcbeltions  as  not  to  dis- 
courage them  too  much.  It  is  a  medicine  necessary  for  the  sound 
health  of  government  "  {^Vr^inii^  Fortl  ed.,  iv.  362-363).  Again, 
"  Can  history  produce  an  instance  of  rebellion  so-  honorably  con- 
ducted ? God   forbid   that   we  should  ever  be  twenty  years 

without  such  a  rebellion.  .  . .  What  signify  a  few  lives  lost  ip  a 
century  or  two?  The  tree  of  liberty  must  oe  refreshed  from  time 
to  time  with  the  blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants.  It  is  its  natural 
manure "  (Ibid-  iv.  a67).  Again  he  says;  "Societies  exist  under 
three  forms — (1)  witnout  ^vcmment,  as  among  our  Indians:  (a) 
under  governments  whcrctn  the  wilt  of  every  one  has  a  iust  in- 
fluence. ...  (3)  under  governments  of  force.  ...  It  is  a  problem  not 
dear  in  my  mind  that  the  first  condition  is  not  the  best."     (Ibid. 


Iv-  J62.) 
•He) 


J  turned  law  students  from  Blackstone's  toryism  to  Coke  on 
Littleton ;  and  he  would  not  read  Waher  Scott,  so  strong  was  his 
aversion  to  that  writer's  predilection  for  class  and  feudalism. 


newspapers;'  and  Washington  abandoned  perforce  his  idea  "  il 
parties  did  exist  to  reconcile  them."  Partly  from  discontent 
with  a  position  in  which  he  did  not  feel  that  be  enjoyed  the  abso- 
lute confidence  of  the  president,*  and  partly  because  of  the 
embarrassed  condition  of  his  private  affairs,  Jefferson  repeatedly 
sought  to  resign,  and  finally  on  the  31st  of  December  1793,  with 
Washington's  reluctant  consent,  gave  up  his  portfolio  and  retired 
to  his  home  at  Monticello,  near  Charlottesville. 

Here  he  remained  improving  bis  estate  (having  refused  a 
foreign  mission)  until  elected  vice-president  in  1796.  Jeffenoo 
was  never  truly  happy  except  in  the  country.  He  bved  garden- 
ing, experimented  enthusiastically  in  varieties  and  rotations  of 
crops  and  kept  meteorological  tables  with  diligence.  For  ei^t 
years  he  tabulated  with  painful  accuracy  the  earliest  and  latest 
appearance  of  thirty-seven  vegetables  in  the  Washington  marltet. 
When  abroad  he  sought  out  varieties  of  grasses,  trees,  rice  and 
olives  for  American  experiment,  and  after  his  return  from 
France  received  yearly  for  twenty-three  years,  from  his  old  friend 
the  superintendent  of  the  Jariin  itt  ptanlts,  a  Iwx  of  seeds, 
which  he  distributed  to  public  and  private  gardens  throughout 
the  United  States.  Jefferson  seems  to  have  been  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  an  exact  formula  lor  the  construction  of  mould-boaids 
of  least  resistance  for  plouglis.  He  managed  to  make  practical 
use  of  his  calculus  about  bis  farms,  and  seems  to  have  been  re- 
markably apt  in  the  practical  application  of  mechanical  principles. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1 796  John  Adams,  the  Federalist 
candidate,  received  the  largest  number  of  electoral  votes,  and 
Jefferson,  the  Republican  candidate,  the  next  largest  number, 
and  under  the  law  as  it  then  existed  the  former  became  president 
and  the  latter  vice-president.  Jefferson  re-entered  public  life 
with  reluctance,  though  doubtless  with  keen  enough  interest  and 
resolution.  He  had  rightly  measured  the  strength  of  his  foUowcn, 
and  was  waiting  for  the  government  to  "  drift  into  unison  "  with 
the  republican  sense  of  its  constituents,  predicting  that  President 
Adams  would  be  "overborne"  thereby.  This  prediction  was 
speedily  fulfilled.  At  first  the  reign  of  tenor  and  the  X-  Y.  Z. 
disclosures  strengthened  the  Federah'sts,  until  these,  mistaking 
the  popular  resentment  against  France  for  a  reactioo  against 
democracy — an  equivalence  in  their  own  minds — passed  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws.  In  answer  to  those  odious  measures  JcffcraoD 
and  Madison  prepared  and  procured  the  passage  of  the  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  resolutions.  These  resolutions  later  acquired  extra- 
ordinary and  pernicious  prominence  in  the  historical  elaboration 
of  the  states'-rights  doctrine.  It  is,  however,  unquestionably 
true,  that  as  a  startling  protest  against  measures  "  to  sikoce," 
in  Jefferson's  words,  "  by  force  and  not  by  reason  the  com- 
plaints or  criticisms,  just  or  unjust,  of  our  citizens  against  the 
conduct  of  our  agents,"  they  served,  in  this  req;>ect,  a  useful 
purpose;  and  as  a  counterblast  against  Hamiltonian  principles 
of  centralixation  they  were  proinbly,  at  that  moment,  very 
salutary;  while  even  as  pieces  of  constitutional  interpretation 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  did  not  contemplate  nullifica- 
tion by  any  single  state,  and,  moreover,  arc  not  to  be  judged  by 
constitutional  principles  established  later  by  courts  and  war. 
The  Federalist  party  had  ruined  itself,  and  it  lost  the  presidential 
election  of  1800.  The  Republican  candidates,  Jefferson  and 
Aaron  Burr  iq.v.),  receiving  equal  votes,  it  devolved  upon  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  accordance  with  the  system  which 
then  obtainral,  to  make  one  of  the  two  president,  the  other  vice- 
president.  Party  feeling  in  America  has  probably  never  been 
more  dangerously  impassioned  than  in  the  three  years  preceding 

'  Hamilton  wrote  for  the  papers  himself;  Jefferson  never  did. 
A  talented  clerk  in  his  department,  however,  Philip  Frcncau.  set  up 
an_  anti-administration  paper.  It  was  alleged  tnat  Jefferson  ap- 
pointed him  for  the  purpose,  and  encouraged  him.  Undoubtedly 
there  was  nothing  in  the  charge-  The  Federalist  outcry  couki  only 
have  been  silenced  bv  removal  of  Frcncau,  or  by  disclaimers  or 
admonitions,  which  JcffcrBon  did  not  think  it  mcumbcnt  upon 
himself— or,  since  be  thought  Frcneau  was  doing  good,  desirable  for 
him — to  make. 

'  Contrary  to  the  general  belief  that  Hamilton  dominated  Wadii  nf- 
ton  in  the  cabinet,  there  is  the  president's  explicit  statement  that 
"  there  were  as  many  instances  "  of  his  deciding  against  as  in  lavour 
of  the  stcrcury  of  the  treasury. 
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ilii  dectim:  discaunt  as  «ne  wfU  the  conttaiy  obaenkios  of 
nei  like  Fisker  Amea,  Huoilton  uid  JeScnoB,  the  time  wu 
luefui    (Jiuble  to  induce  Bun  to  avow  Federalist  principles, 
inluratial  Federalists,  in  de6ance  of  the  constitution,  contem- 
phlcd  the  desperate  altenutive  of  preventing  an  election,  and 
ippoiolinf  an  eitnxonslitutional  (Federalist)  ptcsident  fro 
Imfon.    Better  counsels,  however,  prevailed;  Hamilton  used 
lit  inllveace  in  favour  of  JefTeraOD  as  against  Suit,  and  Jefferson 
became  piesidenl,  entering  upon  his  duties  on  the  4th  of  Match 
tSoi.    Republicans  who  had  affiliated  with  the  Federalists  at 
iIk  line  of  the  X.  Y  Z.  disclosures  returned,  very  many  of  the 
Federalists  themselves  JeHeison  placated  and  drew  over.    "  Be- 
lieving," he  wrote,  "  lint  (eacepting  the  ardent  monarchists)  all 
our  dUKns  agreed  in  ancient  whig  principle*  " — or,  as  he  else- 
•liere'eipressed  it,  in  "republican  forms"— ■" I  thought  it 
idvisable  to  define  and  declare  them,  and  let  them  see  the  groimd 
eg  which  we  can  rally."    This  he  did  in  his  inaugural,  which, 
Ihoutk  somewhat  rhetorical,  is  a  splendid  and  famous  statement 
of  democracy  ■    His  conciliatory  policy  produced  a  mild  schism 
ii  his  own  party,  but  proved  eminently  wise,  and  the  state 
clectioiB  of  1801  fulfilled  his  prophecy  of  I7gi  that  the  policy  of 
the  Federalists  would  leave  them  ",  all  head  and  no  body."    In 
1I04  he  was  re-elected  by  ifia  out  of  176  votes. 
Jelerson'sadministratiooa  were  distinguished  by  theaimplicity 
that  Burlied  his  conduct  in  private  life.    He  eschewed  the  pomp 
and  ceremonies,  natural  inheritances  from  English  origins,  that 
bad  been  an  innocent  setting  to  the  character  of  his  two  noble 
PRdeccssors.    His  dress  was  of  "  plain  cloth  "  on  the  day  of  his 
ioaaguiation.    Instead  of  driving  to  the  Capitol  in  a  coach  and 
tia,  he  walked  without  a  guard  or  servant  from  his  lodgings — or, 
ai  a  rival  tradition  has  it,  he  rode,  and  hitched  his  horae  to  a 
sci|hbouring  fence — attended  by  a  crowd  of  citizens.    Instead  of 
opening  Congress  with  a  speech  to  which  a  formal  reply  was 
cipectcd,  he  sent  in  a  written  message  by  a  private  hand.    He 
diKontinued  the  practice  of  sending  ministers  abroad  in  public 
vessels.    Between  himself  and  the  governors  of  slates  he  recog- 
nized  no  difference  in  rank.    He  would  not  have  his  birthday 
celebrated  by  state  balls.    The  weekly  lev(c  was  practically 
abandoned.    Even  such  titles  as  "  Excellency,"  "  Honourable," 
"  Mr  "  were  distasteful  to  him.    It  was  formally  agreed  in  cabinet 
meeting  that  "  when  brought  together  in  society,  all  are  perfectly 
equal,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  titled  or  untitled,  in  or  out 
of  office."    Thus  diplomatic  grades  were  ignored  in  social  pre- 
cedence and  foreign  relations  were  seriously  compromised  by 
dinner-table   complications.     One   minister  who  appeared   in 
(old  lace  and  dress  sword  for  his  first,  and  regularly  appointed, 
ol&cial  call  on  the  president,  was  received — as  he  insisted  with 
studied  purpose — by  Jefferson  in  negligent  undress  and  slippers 
down  at  the  heel.     All  this  was  in  part  premeditated  system* — a 
part  of  Jefferson's  purpose  to  rcpublicanize  the  govcnmient 
and  public  opinion,  which  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his 
administration;  but  it  was  also  simply  the  nature  of  the  man.    In 
the  company  he  chose  by  ptefeience,  honesty  and  knowledge 
were  his  only  tests.    He  knew  absolutely  no  social  distinctions  in 
his  willingness  to  perform  services  for  the  deserving.    He  held  up 
to  his  daughter  as  an  especial  model  the  family  of  a  poor  but 
gifted  mechanic  as  one  wherein  she  would  see  "  the  best  examples 
of  rational  living."    "  If  it  be  possible,"  he  said, "  to  be  certainly 
conscious  of  anything,  I  am  conscious  of  feeling  no  difference 
between  writing  to  the  highest  and  lowest  being  on  earth." 

Jefferson's  first  administration  was  marked  by  a  reduction  of 
the  army,  navy,  diplomatic  establishment  and,  to  the  uttermost, 
of  governmental  expenses;  some  reduction  of  the  civil  service, 
accompanied  by  a  large  shifting  of  offices  to  Republicans;  and, 
above  all,  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (f.>.),  following  which 
Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark,  sent  by  Jefferson,  con- 

'  See  also  Jefferson  to  E.  Gerry,  26th  of  January  1799  {WriUnt', 
<^'  3aj).  and  10  Dupont  de  Nemours  (x.  23).  Cf.  Hamilton  to 
J.  Dayton.  1799  (.Works,  x.  yig). 

,'  In  1786  hie  luggeated  to  James  Monroe  that  the  society  of 
frieods  he  hoped   to  gather  m  Albemarle  might,  in  sumptuary 
matters,  -"  sec  a  good  example  "  to  a  country  (s'.a.  Virginia)  tlut 
"  needed  "  it. 
XV  « 
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ducted  Ifaeir  famow  eiploring  expedition  aooas  the  continent  to 
the  Pacific  (see  Lews,  Meuwether).  Early  in  bis  term  he 
carried  out  a  policy  he  had  urged  upon  the  government  when 
minister  to  France  and  when  vice-president,  by  dispatching 
naval  forces  to  coerce  Tripoli  into  a  decent  respect  for  the  trade 
of  his  country — the  first  in  Christendom  to  gain  honourable  im- 
munity from  tribute  or  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Louisiana  Purchase,  although  the  greatest  "  inconsistency  "  of 
his  career,  was  also  an  illustration,  in  corresponding  degree,  of 
his  essential  practicality,  and  one  of  the  greatest  prooCs  of  his 
statesmanship.  It  was  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  adminis- 
tration. It  is  often  said  that  Jefferson  established  the  "  spoils 
system  "  by  his  changes  in  the  civil  service.  He  was  the  inno- 
vator, because  for  the  first  time  there  was  opportunity  for  inno- 
vation. But  mere  justice  requires  atteption  to  the  fact  that 
ItKentive  to  that  iiusovation,  and  excuse  for  it,  were  found  in  the 
absolute  one-party  monopoly  maintained  by  the  Federalists. 
Moreover,  Jefferson's  ideals  were  high;  his  reasons  for  changes 
were  in  general  excellent;  he  at  least  so  far  resisted  the  great 
pressure -for  office — producing  by  his  resistance  dissatisfaction 
within  his  party — as  not  to  have  lowered,  apparently,  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  service;  and  there  were  no  such  blots  on  his  adminis- 
tration as  President  Adams's  "  midnight  judges."  Nevertheless, 
his  record  here  was  not  clear  of  blots,  showing  a  few  regretuble 
inconsistencies.'  Among  important  but  secondary  measures  of 
his  second  administralion  were  the  extinguishment  of  Indian 
titles,  and  promotion  of  Indian  emigration  to  lands  beyond  the 
Mississippi;  reorganization  of  the  militia;  fortification  of  the 
seaports;  reduction  of  the  public  debt;  and  a  simultaneous 
reduction  of  taxes.  But  bis  second  term  derives  most  of  its 
historical  interest  from  tiie  unsuccessful  efforts  to  convict  Aaron 
Burr  of  treasonable  acts  in  the  south-west,  and  from  the  efforts 
made  to  maintain,  without  war,  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  the 
high  seas.  In  his  diplonucy  with  Napoleon  and  Great  Britain 
Jefferson  betrayed  a  painful  incorrigibility  of  optimism.  A 
natioiul  policy  of  "  growling  before  fighting  " — later  practised 
successfully  enough  by  the  United  States — was  not  then  pos- 
sible; and  one  writer  has  very  justly  said  that  what  chiefly 
affects  one  in  the  whole  matter  is  the  pathos  of  it — "a  philo- 
sopher and  a  friend  of  peace  struggling  with  a  despot  of  super- 
human genius,  and  a  Tory  cabinet  of  superhuman  insolence 
and  stolidity  "  (Trent).  It  is  possible  to  regard  the  embargo 
policy  dispassionately  as  an  Interesting  illustration  of  Jefferson's 
love  of  peace.  The  idea — a  very  old  cme  with  Jefferson — was 
not  entirely  original;  in  essence  it  received  other  attempted 
applications  in  the  Napoleonic  period — and  especially  in  the 
continental  blockade.  Jefferson's  statesmanship  had  the  limita- 
tions of  an  agrarian  outlook.  The  extreme  to  which  he  carried 
his  advocacy  of  diplomatic  isolation,  his  opposition  to  the 
creation  of  alt  adequate  navy,*  his  estimate  of  cities  as  "  sores 
upon  the  body  politic,"  his  prejudice  against  manufactures, 
trust  in  farmers,  and  political  distrust  of  the  artisan  class,  all 
refiect  them. 

When,  on  the  4th  of  March  1809,  Jeffenoo  retired  from  the 
presidency,  he,  had  been  almost  continuously  in  the  public 
service  for  forty  years.  He  refused  to  be  le-ekcted  for  a  third 
time,  though  requested  by  the  legislatures  of  five  states  to  be  s 
candidate;  and  thus,  with  Washington's  prior  example,  helped 

*  See  C.  R.  Fish,  The  CivU  Serviu  and  Ike  Patronage  (Harvard 
Historical  Studies,  New  York,  1905),  ch.  2. 

<  Jefferson's  dislike  of  a  navy  was  due  to  his  desire  for  an  economi- 
cal administration  and  for  peace.  Shortly  after  his  inauguration  he 
expressed  a  desire  to  lay  up  the  larger  men  of  war  in  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  where  they  would  require  only  "  one  set 
of  plunderers  to  take  care  of  them."  To  Thomas  Paine  he  wrote 
in  rS07:  "  1  believe  that  gunboats  are  the  only  water  defence  which 
can  be  useful  to  us  and  protect  us  from  the  rumous  folly  of  a  navy." 
(ICoriki,  Ford  ed.,  ul  137.)  The  gunboats  desired  by  Jefferson 
were  sTnall,  cheap  craft  equipped  with  one  or  two  guns  and  kept  on 
shore  under  sheds  until  actually  needed,  when  they  were  to  be 
launched  and  manned  fay  a  tort  of  naval  militia.  A  large  number 
of  these  boats  were  ctmstructed  and  they  afforded  some  protection 
to  coasting  vesaefs  against  privateers,  but  in  bdd  weather,  or  when 
employed  against  a  frigate,  they  were  wone  than  useless,  and 
Jefferson's  "  gunboat  system  "  was  admittedly  a  failure.  . 
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to  establish  a  precedent  deemed  by  him  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance under  a  democratic  government.  His  influence  seemed 
scarcely  lessened  in  liis  retirement.  Madison  and  Monroe,  his 
immediate  successors — neighbours  and  devoted  [riends,  whom  he 
had  advised  in  their  early  education  and  led  in  their  maturer 
ycan-'Consulted  him  on  all  great  questions,  and  there  was  no 
break  of  principles  in  the  twenty-four  yean  of  the  "  JcSersonian 
system."  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  greatest  political  managers 
his  country  has  known.  He  had  a  quick  eye  for  character,  was 
genuinely  amiable,  uncontentious,  tactful,  masterful;  and  it 
may  be  assumed  from  his  success  that  he  was  wary  or  shrewd  to 
a  degree.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that,  unless  tested  by  a  few 
unchanging  principles,  bis  acts  were  often  strikingly  inomais- 
tent;  and  even  when  so  tested,  not  infrequently  remain  so  in 
appearance.  Full  explanations  do  not  remove  from  some  impor- 
tant transactions  in  his  political  life  an  impression  of  indinct- 
.ness.  But  reasonable  judgment  must  find  very  unjust  the  sligma 
of  duplicity  put  upon  him  by  the  Fedenlists.  Measured  by  the 
records  of  other  men  equally  successful  as  political  leaders, 
there  seems  little  of  this  nature  to  criticiae  severely.  Jefferson 
had  the  full  courage  of  his  convictions.  Extreme  as  were  his 
principles,  his  pertinacity  in  adhering  to  them  and  his  indepen- 
dence of  expression  were  quite  as  extreme.  There  were  philo- 
sophic and  phSanthtopic  elements  in  his  political  faith  which 
will  always  lead  some  to  class  him  as  a  visionary  and  bnatic; 
but  although  he  certainly  indulged  at  times  in  dream*  at  which 
one  may  still  smile,  he  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  visionary; 
nor  can  he  with  justice  be  stigmatized  as  a  fanatic.  He  felt 
fervently,  was  not  afraid  to  risk  all  on  the  conclusions  to  which 
his  heart  and  his  mind  led  him,  declared  himself  with  openness 
and  energy;  and  he  spoke  and  even  wrote  his  conclusions,  how 
ever  bold  or  abstraa,  without  troubling  to  detail  his  reasoning 
or  clip  his  off-baod  speculations.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is 
much  in  his  utterances  for  a  less  robust  democracy  than  his  own 
to  cavil  at.'  Soar,  however,  as  he  might,  he  was  essentially  not 
a  doctrinaire,  but  an  empiricist;  his  mind  was  objective.  Though 
he  remained,  to  the  end,  firm  in  his  belief  that  there  had  been 
an  active  monarchist  party,'  this  obsession  did  not  cany  him 
out  of  touch  with  the  realities  of  human  nature  and  of  his 
time.  He  built  with  surety  on  the  colonial  past,  and  had  a 
better  reasoned  view  of  the  actual  future  than  bad  any  of  his 
contemporaries. 

Events  soon  appraised  the  ultra-Federalist  judgment  of  Ameri- 
can democracy,  so  tersely  expicssed  by  Fisher  Ames  as  "  like 
death  .  .  .  only  the  dismal  passport  to  a  moie  dismal  hereafter"; 
and,  with  it,  appraised  Jefferson's  word  in  his  first  inaugural 
for  those  who,  "  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment," 
were  ready  to  abandon  a  govamment  that  had  so  far  kept 
them  "  free  and  firm,  on  the  visionary  fear  that  it  might  by 
possibility  lack  energy  to  preserve  itself."  Time  soon  tested, 
too,  his  principle  that  that  government  must  prove  the  strongest 
on  earth  "  where  every  man  .  .  .  would  meet  invasions  of  the 
public  order  as  his  own  personal  concern."  He  summed  up  as 
follows  the  difference  between  himself  and  the  Hamiltonlan 
group:  "  One  feared  most  the  ignorance  of  tbe  people;  the 
other  the  selfishness  of  rulers  independent  of  them."  Jefferson, 
in  short,  had  unlimited  faith  in  the  honesty  of  the  people;  a 
Urge  taith  in  their  common  sense;  believed  that  all  is  to  be  won 

^  *  See  «.t.  his  letters  in  1787  on  the  Shays*  rebellion,  and  his  specula- 
tions on  the  doctrine  that  one  generation  may  not  bind  another 
by  paper  documents.  With  the  Utter  may  be  compared  present- 
day  movements  like  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  not  a  few 
discussions  of  national  debts.  Jefferson's  distrust  of  governments 
was  nothing  exceptional  for  a  consistent  individualist. 

'  In  his  last  years  he  carefully  sifted  and  revised  his  contemporary 
notes  evidencing,  as  he  believnl,  the  existence  of  such  a  party,  and 


judgment  of  tbne  notes  is  to  be  Obtained  by  looking  at  them, 
and  by  testing  his  suspicions  with  the  letters  of  Ifamilton,  Ames, 


they  remain  as  bis  Axa    (chiefly  Hamiltoniana).    The  only   just 

i«»'  '    ■ 

and  by  testing  his  suspi 

Oliver  Wolcott.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  George  Cabot  and  the  other 

|lamiUoaians.      Such   a   comparison   measures  also  the  relative 

judgment,  temper  and  charity  of  these  writers  and  Jefferson.     It 

must  still  remain  true,  however,  that  Jefferson's  Ana  present  him 

jn  a  far  from  engaging  light. 


by  appealing  to  the  rtaaoB  of  voMts;  that  by  education  their 
ignorance  can  be  eliminated;  thai  human  nature  is  indefinitely 
perfectible;  that  majorities  rule,  therefore,  not  only  by  virtue 
of  force  (which  was  Locke's  ultimate  justification  of  them),  but 
of  right.*  His  importance  as  a  maker  of  modem  America  caa 
scarcely  be  ovrtsuted,  for  the  ideas  he  advocated  have  become 
the  very  foundations  of  Anerictn  republicanism.  His  ad- 
ministiation  ended  the  possibility,  probability  or  certainty^ 
measure  it  as  one  will— of  the  development  of  Federalism  in  the 
direction  of  class  government;  and  the  party  he  formed.  Inspired 
by  the  creed  he  gave  it,  fixed  the  democratic  future  of  the 
nation.  And  by  bis  own  labours  be  had  vindicated  his  faith 
in  the  experiment  of  self-government. 

Jefferson's  last  years  were  devoted  to  the  csubliahraent  of 
the  university  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville,  near  his  home. 
He  planned  the  buildings,  gathered  its  faculty— mainly  from 
abroad — and  shaped  Us  organisation.  Practically  all  the  great 
ideas  of  aim,  administration  and  curriculum  that  dominated 
American  imiversities  at  the  end  of  the  igth  century  were  antici- 
pated by  him.  He  hoped  that  the  university  might  be  a  domi- 
nant influence  in  national  culture,  but  circumstances  crippled  it. 
His  educatioiul  plans  bad  been  maturing  in  his  mind  since  1776. 
His  financial  aflaiis  in  these  last  years  gave  him  grave  coooem. 
His  fine  librsry  of  over  10,000  volumes  was  purchased  at  a  low 
price  by  Congress  in  1815,  and  a  national  contribution  ($16,  joo) 
just  before  his  death  enabled  him  to  die  in  peace.  Though  not 
personally  extravagant,  his  salary,  and  the  small  income  from 
his  large  estates,  never  sufficed  to  meet  his  generous  nuUntenancc 
of  his  representative  position;  and  after  his  retirement  from 
public  life  the  numerous  visitors  to  Monticello  consumed  the 
remnants  of  his  property.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July  i8a6,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  on  the 
lame  day  as  John  Adams.  He  chose  for  his  tomb  the  epitaph: 
"Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence,  of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  father  of  the  university  of  Virginia." 

^  Jefferson  was  about  6  ft.  in  height,  large-boned,  slim,  erect  and 
sinewy.  He  had  angular  features,  a  very  ruddy  complexion,  sandy 
hair,  and  llazel-flcckcd,  grey  eyes.  Age  lessened  the  unattractivt- 
ncas  of  his  exterior.  In  later  years  he  was  negligent  in  dress  and 
loose  in  bearing.  There  was  grace,  nevertheless,  in  bis  niaiuters; 
and  his  frank  and  earnest  aoaress,  his  quick  sympathy  (yet  he 
seemed  cold  to  strangers),  his  vivacious,  desultory,  informing  talk, 
gave  him  an  engaging  charm.  Bfneath  a  quiet  surface  he  was  fairly 
aglow  with  intense  convictions  and  a  very  emotional  tempermmeflt. 
Yet  he  seems  to  have  acted  habitually,  in  great  and  little  things, 
on  system.  His  mind,  no  leas  trenchant  and  subtle  than  Hamilton  s, 
was  the  most  impressible,  the  most  receptive,  mind  of  bis  time  in 
America.  The  range  of  his  interests  is  remarkable.  For  many  years 
he  was  president  of  the  American  philosophical  society.  Thougn  it  is 
a  biographical  tradition  tliat  he  lacked  wit,  Moli^re  and  Dom  Qatsati 
seem  to  nave  been  his  favourites;  and  though  the  utilitarian  wholly 
crowds  romanticism  out  of  his  writings,  he  had  enough  of  that 
quality  in  vouth  to  prepare  to  learn  Gaelic  in  oitjer  to  tran^te 
Ossian,  ana  sent  to  Macpherson  for  the  originals!  Hn  interest 
in  art  was  evidently  intellectual.  He  was  singulariy  sweet-tempered, 
and  shrank  from  the  impassioned  polittcarbitlernest  that  raged 
about  him:  bore  with  relative  equanimity  a  flood  of  coarse  and 
malignant  abuse  of  his  motives,  morals,  religion,*  personal  honesty 
and  decency;  cherished  very  few  personal  animnsitics;  and  better 
than  any  01  his  great  antagonists  cleared  political  oppoajtioa  of  ill- 
blooded  personality.  In  snort,  his  kindness  of  heart  rose  above  all 
social,  religious  or  political  differences,  and  nothing  destroyed  his 
confidence  in  men  and  his  sanguine  views  of  life. 

AuTlloaiTlBs. — See  the  editions  of  Jefferson's  l^rift'agi  by  H.  A 
Washington  (9  vols.,  New  York,  1853-1854),  and— the  best— oy  Paul 


'"  Jefferson,  in  178c),  wrote  some  such  stuff  about  the  will  of 
majonties,  as  a  New  Englandcr  would  lose  his  rank  among  men  of 
sense  to  avow." — Fisher  Ames  (Jan.  1800). 

*  He  was  classed  ss  a  "  French  infidel  "  and  atheist.  Hia  attitude 
toward  religion  was  in  fact  deeply  reverent  and  sincere,  but  he 
insisted  that  religion  was  purely  an  individual  matter,  "  evidenced, 
as  coiKems  the  world  by  each  one's  daily  life,"  and  demanded 
absolute  freedom  of  private  judgment.  He  looked  on  Unitarianisan 
with  much  sympathy  and  desired  its  growth.  "  1  am  a  Christian." 
he  wrote  in  1823,  "  in  the  only  sense  in  which  he  (Jesus)  wished  any 
one  to  be;  sincerely  attached  to  his  doctrines  in  preference  to  all 
others;  ascribing  to  himself  every  human  exc^lence,  and  believing 
be  never  cUimed  any  other." 
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UkanrFord  do  voU.,  New  York,  1891-1899);  kttcniB  Muochn- 
•rtti'Hiitorical  Society,  CoUectiouSt  leries  ^,  vol.  i.;  S.  E.  Forman, 
ThtLctttriemd  Writinis  0/  Thomas  Jefferun,  tnclitdingaU  his  Important 
VUennas  tn  Public  Questions  (1900);  J.  P.  Foley,  The  Jefferson 
CyrlopaeHa  (New  York,  looo):  the  Memoir,  Correspondence,  Ac, 
by  T.J.  Randolph  U  vob.,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  18^9) :  biogiaphia  by 
Unm  Schouler  (Makers  o(  America  Series,"  New  York.  1893); 
John  T.  Morse  ("American  Statesmen  Series,"  Boston,  1883J, 
George  Tucker  (l  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1837) ;  James  Parton  (Boston, 
1874):  and  especially  that  bv  Henry  S.  Randall  (j  vols..  New  York. 
1853).  a  monumental  work,  although  marred  by  some  special 
pleadine,  and  sharing  Jefferson's  implacable  opinions  o(  the  "  Mono- 
crals."  See  also  Henry  Adams,  History  of  the  United  Slates  iSoi-lSty, 
vols,  t-4  (New  York,  1889-1890);  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Thomas 
Jtferson  ond  the  Vniotrsity  el  Viriinia  (U.  S.  bureau  of  education, 
Washiivton.  1888);  Sarah  hi.  Randolph,  Domestic  Life  of  Tkomas 
Jtfrrson  (New  York,  1871};  and  an  illuminatine  appreciation  by 
Vf.  P.  Trent,  in  his  Scutkern  Statesmen  of  the  Old  Rifime  (New  York, 
1897);  that  by  John  Fiske,  Essays,  Historical  and  Litervy,  vol.  L 
(New  York.  1901),  has  slighter  merits.  (F.  S.  P.) 

AFFEUOM  Crrr  (legally  and  offidaUytbeCSty  of  Jcffcnon), 
lh«  capital  of  Missouri,  U.S.A.,  and  the  county-seat  o(  Cole 
county,  on  the  Missoori  river,  near  the  geographical  centic  of  the 
(lite,  about  115  m.  W,  of  St  Louis.  Pop.  (i8go),  674a;  (1900), 
e6&(,  of  whom  786  were  foreign-bom  and  i8»  were  negnea; 
(iQio  ceimis).  11,850.  It  i<  lerved  by  the  Miaonri  Pacific, 
the  Chicago  &  Alton,  and  the  Miuouri,  Kansas  k  Texai 
railways.  Its  site  is  partly  in  the  bnttora-lands  of  the  river  and 
partly  on  the  steep  banks  at  an  elevation  of  abont  600  ft.  above 
the  tea.  A  steel  bridge  spans  the  river.  The  lUte  capital,  an 
imposing  Mnicture  built  on  a  bluff  above  the  tiver,  was  built  in 
|S]8-|842  and  enlarged  in  1887-1888;  it  was  first  occupied  in 
1(40  by  the  legislature,  which  ptevioualy  had  met  (after  1837) 
in  the  county  court  house.  Other  prominent  buildings  are  One 
United  Stales  court  house  and  post  office,  the  state  supreme  court 
house,  the  county  court  house,  the  state  penitentiary,  the  atate 
armoury  and  the  executive-  mansion.  The  penitentiary  is  to  a 
large  extent  self-supporting;  in  1903-1904  the  earnings  were 
$3493.80  in  excess  oS  the  costs,  but  in  1904-1906  the  costs 
exceeded  the  earnings  by  (9044.  Employment  is  furnished  for 
the  convicts  (m  the  pentltentiaty  premises  by  incorporated 
companies.  The  state  law  library  here  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  and  the  city  has  a  public  library. 
In  the  city  is  Lincoln  Institute,  a  school  (or  negroes,  fotmded 
in  1866  by  two  regiments  of  negro  infantry  upon  their  discharge 
from  the  United  States  army,  opened  in  1868,  taken  over 
by  the  state  in  1879,  and  having  sub-normal,  normal,  college, 
industrial  and  agriatltural  couises.  Coal  and  limestone  are 
found  near  the  city.  In  1905  the  toul  value  of  the  factory 
product  was  $3,924,632,  an  increase  of  >8->%  since  1900. 
The  original  constitution  of  Missouri  prescribed  that  the  capital 
should  be  on  the  Missouri  river  within  40  m.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Osage,  and  a  commission  selected  in  1821  the  site  of 
Jefferson  City,  on  which  a  town  was  laid  out  in  1822,  the  name 
heing  adopted  in  honour  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  legislature 
first  met  here  in  1826;  Jefferson  City  became  the  county-seat  in 
i8ig,  and  in  1839  was  fiist  chartered  as  a  city.  The  constitu- 
tional conventions  of  1845  and  2875,  and  the  state  convention 
which  issued  the  call  for  the  National  Liberal  Republican  conven- 
tion at  Cincinnati  in  187a,  met  here,  and  so  for  some  of  its 
sessions  did  the  state  convention  of  1861-1863.  I"  Jon'  '86t 
Jefferson  City  was  occupied  by  Union  forces,  and  in  September- 
October  1864  it  was  threatened  by  Confederate  troops  under 
General  Sterling  Price. 

nPFBRaoHVILlB,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Oark 
county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river,  opposite  Louisville,  Kentucky,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  several  bridges.  Pop.  (1890),  to,666;  (1900),  10,774,  o' 
whom  i8t8  were  of  negro  descent  and  615  were  foreign-bom; 
(■9<o  census),  10,412.  It  is  served  by  tbe  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
South-western,  tbe  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  ft  St  Louis, 
and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  Si  Louis  railways, 
and  by  three  inter-urban  electric  lines.  It  is  attractively  situated 
on  bluffs  above  the  river,  which  at  this  point  has  a  descent 
(knownasthefallsoftbcOhio)of  26  ft.  inam.    This  furnishes 


good  water  power  for  manufvturing  poipoaes  both  at  JcSeiso*- 
viUe  and  at  LooiaviUe.  The  total  value  of  the  factory  product 
in  190S  was  $4,526,443,  an  increase  of  20  %  since  1900.  The 
Indiana  reformatory  (formerly  the  Southern  Indiana  peniten- 
tiary) and  a  laigesupjily  d<p6t  of  the  United  States  army  are  at 
JeffeiaonviUe.  General  George  Rogers  Clark  started  (June  24, 
2778)  on  his  expedition  against  Kaskaakia  and  Vincennes  from 
Com  Island  (now  completely  washed  away)  opposite  what  is 
now  Jcffersonville.  In  1786  tbe  United  Sutea  government 
established  Fort  Finney  (built  by  Captain  Walter  Finney),  after- 
WBids  re-named  Fort  Steuben,  on  the  site  of  the  piescnt  city; 
but  the  fort  was  abaixloned  in  1792,  and  tbe  actual  beginning 
of  JeScisonviUe  waa  in  1802,  when'a  part  of  the  Clark  grant 
(the  aite  of  tbe  picsent  city)  was  transferred  by  its  original 
owner,  Lieut.  Isaac  Bowinaa,  to  three  trustees,  under  whose 
diRctkm  a  town  was  laid  out.  Jcffersonville  waa  incoiporatcd 
as  a  town  in  1815,  and  was  chartered  aa  a  dty  in  1839. 

JBFFRBY.  nUHCU  iBFPRBY,  Lou>  (1773-18S0),  Scottish 
judge  and  literaiy  critic,  aon  of  a  depute<lerk  la  the  Court  of 
Session,  was  bora  at  Edinburgh  on  the  23nl  of  October  1773, 
After  attending  the  high  school  for  six  years,  he  studied  at  the 
univetsity  of  Glasgow  from  1787  to  May  1789,  and  at  (}ueen's 
College,  Oxford,  fronr  September  1791  to  June  1791.  He  had 
hegim  the  study  of  law  at  Edinburgh  before  going  to  Oxford, 
and  now  resumed  his  studies  there.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  speculative  society,  where  he  measured  Umaelf  in  debate 
with  Scott,  Brougham,  Fiands  Homer,  the  marquess  of  Lana- 
downe.  Lord  Kinnaiid  and  others.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Scotch  bar  in  December  1794,  but,  having  abandoned  the  Toiy 
principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  be  found  that  his 
Whig  politics  seriously  prejudiced  his  legal  proapecu.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  lack  of  succeaa  at  the  bar  he  went  to  London  in 
1798  to  try  his  fottuna  aa  a  journalist,  but  without  kucccss;  he 
also  made  mote  than  one  vain  attempt  to  obtain  an  office  which 
would  have  aecurad  him  the  advantage  of  a  email  but  fixed 
aalaty.  His  marriage  with  Catherine  Wilson  in  2801  made  the 
question  of  a  settled  income  even  mote  pressing.  A  prajecL  for  k 
new  review  was  btiMight  forward  by  Sydney  Smith  in  Jeffrey's  fiat 
in  the  presence  of  H.  P.  Braugham  (afterwards  Lord  Brougham), 
Francis  Horner  and  others;  and  the  scheme  resulted  in  the 
appearance  on  the  loth  of  October  2802  of  the  first  number  of  the 
EdMargk  Maiem.  At  the  outset  the  Kniew  was  not  under 
the  diaige  of  any  special  editor.  The  fiist  three  numbers  wecc^ 
however,  practically  edited  by  Sydney  Smith,  and  on  his  leaving 
for  England  the  work  devolved  chiefly  on  Jeffrey,  who,  by  an 
arrangement  with  Constable,  the  publisher,  was  eventually 
ai>pointed  editor  at  a  fixed  salary.  Most  of  those  associated  in 
the  undertaking  were  Whigs;  but,  although  the  general  bias  of 
the  Astm  was  towards  social  and  political  icforma,  it  was  at 
firat  so  little  of  a  party  organ  that  for  a  time  it  nnmbeied  Sir 
Walter  Scott  among  its  contributors;  and  no  distinct  emphasis 
was  given  to  Its  political  leanings  until  the  publicaticm  in  1808  of 
an  article  by  Jeffrey  himself  on  the  work  of  Don  Pedro  Cevallos 
on  the  Ftaiek  UsurpalioK  of  Spain.  This  article  expressed 
despiir  of  the  success  of  the  British  arms  in  Spain,  and  Scott  at 
once  withdrew  Us  subscription,  the  Qatrterly  being  soon  aflet^ 
wards  started  in  opposition.  According  to  Lord  Cockbura  the 
effect  of  the  first  number  of  the  Bdiniiafk  Rtnat  was  "  elec- 
trical." The  English  reviews  were  at  that  time  practically 
publishers'  organs,  the  artidcs  in  which  were  written  by  hack- 
writen  instructed  to  praise  or  blame  according  to  the  publisbos' 
interests.  Few  men  of  any  standing  consented  to  write  fer 
them.  The  Bditibnrfls  Ketitw,  on  the  other  hand,  enlisted  a 
brilliant  and  independent  staff  o(  contributors,  guided  by  the 
editor,  not  the  publisher.  They  received  sixteen  guineas  a 
sheet  (sixteen  printed  pages),  increased  subsequently  to  twenty- 
five  guineas  in  many  cases,  instead  of  tbe  two  guineas  which 
farmed  the  ordinary  London  reviewer's  fee.  Further,  the  review 
was  not  limited  to  literary  criticism.  It  constituted  itself  the 
accredited  organ  of  moderate  Whig  public  opinion.  The  particu- 
lar work  wbich  provided  the  starting-point  of  an  article  was  In 
many  cases  merely  the  occasion  for  the   exposition,  always 
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brilliant  ind  indsive,  of  the  author's  viem  an  politics,  social 
subjects,  ethics  or  literature.  These  general  prindples  and  the 
novelty  c<  the  method  ensured  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
even  after  the  original  circle  of  exceptianally  able  men  who 
founded  it  had  been  dispersed.  It  had  a  drculalion,  great  for 
those  days,  of  12,000  copies.  The  period  of  Jeffrey's  editorship 
extended  to  about  twenty-six  years,  ceasing  with  the  ninety- 
eighth  number,  published  in  June  1829,  when  he  resigned  in 
favour  of  Macvey  Napier. 

'  Jeffrey's  own  contributions,  according  to  a  list  which  has  the 
itnctioD  of  his  authority,  numbered  two  hundred,  all  except 
six  being  written  before  his  resignation  of  the  editorship.  Jeffrey 
wrote  with  great  rapidity,  at  odd  moments  of  leisure  and  with 
little  special  preparation.  Great  fluency  and  ease  of  diclion, 
considerable  warmth  of  imagination  and  moral  sentiment,  and 
ft  sharp  eye  to  discover  any  oddity  of  style  or  viohition  of  the 
accepted  canons  of  good  taste,  made  his  criticisms  pungent  and 
effective.  But  the  essential  narrowness  and  timidity  of  his 
general  outlook  prevented  him  from  detecting  and  estimating 
latent  forces,  either  in  politics  or  in  matters  strictly  intellectual 
and  moral;  and  this  lack  of  understanding  land  sympathy  ac- 
counts for  his  distrust  and  dislike  of  the  passion  and  fancy  of 
Shelley  and  Keats,  and  for  his  praise  of  the  half-hearted  and  ele- 
gant romanticism  of  Rogers  and  Campbell.  (For  his  treatment 
of  the  lake  poeu  see  Wordswokth,  Whxiak.) 

A  criticism  in  the  fifteenth  number  of  the  Rnitw  on  the 
morality  of  Moore's  poems  led  in  1806  to  a  duel  between  the  two 
authors  at  Chalk  Farm.  The  proceedings  were  stopped  by  the 
police,  and  Jeffrey's  pistol  was  found  to  contain  no  bullet.  The 
affair  led  toa  warm  friendship,  however,  and  Moore  contributed 
to  the  Knicw,  while  Jeffrey  made  ample  amends  in  a  later  article 
on  Lalla  Xoeik  (1817). 

Jeffrey's  wife  had  died  in  1805,  and  in  1810  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles  Wilkes  of  New 
York,  and  great-alece  of  John  Wilkes.  When  she  returned  to 
America,  Jeffrey  followed  her,  and  they  were  married  in  i8r3. 
Before  returning  to  England  they  visited  several  of  the  chief 
American  cities,  and  his  experience  strengthened  Jeffrey  in  the 
conciliatory  policy  he  had  before  advocated  towards  the  States. 
Notwithstanding  the  increasing  success  of  the  Rniew,  Jeffrey 
always  continued  to  look  to  the  bar  as  the  chief  fickLof  his  ambi- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  literary  reputation  helped  his 
professional  advancement.  His  practice  extended  rapidly  in 
the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  and  he  regularly  appeared  before 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  where  his  work, 
though  not  financially  profitable,  increased  his  reputation.  As 
an  advocate  his  sharpness  and  rapidity  of  insist  gave  him  a  for- 
mididde  advantage  in  the  detection  of  the  weaknesses  of  a  witness 
and  the  vulnerable  poi  nts  of  his  opponent's  case,  while  he  grouped 
his  own  arguments  with  an  admirable  eye  to  effect,  especially 
excelUng  in  eloquent  closing  appeals  to  a  jury.  Jeffrey  was 
twice,  in  1820  and  1822,  elected  lord  rector  of  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  In  iSiQhewaschoscndeanof  thefacultyofadvocates. 
On  the  tetom  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in  iSjO  he  became  lord 
advocate,  and  entered  parliament  as  member  for  the  Perth 
burghs.  He  was  unseated,  and  afterwards  returned  for  Malton, 
a  borough  in  the  interest  of  Lord  Fitxwilliam.  After  the  passing 
of  the  Scottish  Reform  Bill,  which  he  introduced  in  parliament, 
he  was  returned  for  Edinburgh  in  December  i8j2.  His  parlia- 
mentary career,  which,  though  not  brilliantly  successful,  had 
won  him  high  general  esteem,  was  terminated  by  his  elevation 
to  the  judicial  bench  as  Lord  Jeffrey  in  May  1834.  In  1842  he 
was  moved  to  the  first  division  of  the  Court  of  Session.  On  the 
disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church  he  took  the  side  of  the  seceden, 
giving  a  judicial  opinion  in  their  favour,  afterwarifa  reversed  by 
(he  house  of  lords.  Hedied  at  Edinburgh  on  the  16th  of  January 
tSjo. 

Some  of  his  contributions  to  the  Edtnbmf^k  fyriem  appeared  in 
four  volumes  in  1844  and  1845.  This  selection  includes  the  essay 
on  "  Beauty  "  contributed  to  the  £fiey.  Bril.  The  Life  of  Lord 
Jtffny.  viA  a  StIecUamfram  kit  Contspomitmct,  by  Lord  Coclcbuni, 
appeared  in  1832  in  3  vols.    Set  alio  the  Sdttltd  CamtponJaitc 


of  ilaaty  Nafitr  (1S77) ;  the  sketch  a(  Jeffrey  in  CarMe's  Ktmimii. 
etnui,  vol.  ii.  (l81i);  and  an  eaiay  by  Lewi*  E.  Gales  in  Tkrtt 
Sitidm  I'a  UUnlan  (New  York,  1899). 

JEPFRST8.  GEORGE  JEFFREYS,  isT  Bakoh  (1648-1689), 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  son  of  John  Jeffreys,  a  Welsh  country 
gentleman,  was  born  at  Acton  Park,  his  father's  seat  in  Denbigh- 
shire, in  1648.  His  family,  though  not  wealthy,  was  of  good 
social  standing  and  repute  in  Wales;  his  mother,  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Iieland  of  Bewsey,  Lancashire,  was  "  a  very  pious 
good  woman."  He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  St  Paul's 
and  Westminster  schools,  at  the  last  of  which  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Busby,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  but  be  left  the 
university  without  taking  a  degree,  and  entered  the  Inner 
Temple  as  a  student  in  May  1663.  From  hit  childhood  Jeffreys 
displayed  exceptional  talent,  but  on  coming  to  London  he 
occupied  himself  more  with  the  pleasures  of  conviviality  than 
with  serious  study  of  the  law.  Though  he  never  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  the  licentious  immorality  prevalent  at  that 
period,  he  early  became  addicted  to  hard  drinking  and  boisterous 
company.  Butastherecordsof  bis  early  years,  and  indeed  of  his 
whole  life,  are  derived  almost  exclusively  from  vehemently  hostile 
sources,  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  his  depravity  cannot  be 
accepted  without  a  large  measure  of  scepticism.  He  was  a 
handsome,  witty  and  attractive  boon-companion,  and  ia  the 
taverns  of  the  city  he  made  friends  among  attorneys  with 
practice  in  the  criminal  courts.  Thus  assisted  he  rose  so  rapidly 
in  bis  profession  that  within  three  years  of  his  call  to  the  bar 
in  1668,  he  was  elected  common  scrjeant  of  the  city  of  London. 
Such  advancement,  however,  was  not  to  be  attained  even  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  solclsrby  the  aid  of  disreputable  friend- 
ships. Jeffreys  had  remarkable  aptitude  for  the  profession  of 
an  advocate — quick  intelligence,  caustic  humour,  copious  elo- 
quence. His  powers  of  cross-examination  were  masterly; 
and  if  he  was  insufficiently  grounded  in  legal  principles  to  become 
a  profound  lawyer,  nothing  but  greater  applicalwn  was  needed  in 
the  opinion  of  so  hostile  a  critic  as  Lord  Campbell,  to  have  made 
him  the  rival  of  Nottingham  and  Hale.  Jeflreyi  cotild  count  ' 
on  the  influence  of  respectable  men  of  position  in  the  city,  such  as  | 
Sir  Robert  Clayton  and  his  own  namesake  Alderman  Jeffreys; 
and  he  also  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  the  virtuous  ' 
Sir  Matthew  Hale.  In  1667  Jeffreys  had  married  in  circum- 
stances which,  if  improvident,  were  creditable  to  his  generosity 
and  sense  of  honour;  and  his  domestic  life,  so  far  as  is  known, 
was  free  from  the  scandal  common  among  his  contemporaries. 
While  holding  the  judicial  office  of  common  Serjeant,  he  pursued 
bis  practice  at  the  bar.  With  a  view  to.  further  preferment 
he  now  sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  court  party, 
to  which  he  obtained  an  introduction  possibly  through  William 
Chifiinch,  the  notorious  keeper  of  the  king's  closet.  He  at  once 
attached  himself  to  the  king's  mistress,  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth; and  as  early  as  1673  he  was  employed  in  confidential 
business  by  the  court.  His  influence  in  the  dty  of  London, 
where  opposition  to  the  government  of  Charles  II  was  now  be- 
coming pronounced,  enabled  Jeffreys  to  make  himself  useful  to 
Danby.  In  September  1677  he  received  a  knighthood,  and  his  1 
growing  favour  with  the  court  was  further  marked  by  his 
appointment  at  solicitor-general  to  James,  duke  of  York;  while  ' 
the  city  showed  its  continued  confidence  in  him  by  eleciin;  | 
him  to  the  post  of  recorder  in  October  1678. 

In  the  previous  month  Htus  Oates  had  made  hb  first  revela- 
tions of  the  alleged  popish  plot,  and  from  this  time  forward 
Jeffreys  was  prominently  identified,  either  as  advocate  or 
judge,  with  the  memorabi;  slate  trials  by  which  the  political 
conflict  between  the  Crown  and  the  people  was  waged  durinj 
the  remainder  of  the  ijtb  century.  The  popish  plot,  followed 
by  the  growing  agitation  for  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of 
York  from  the  incccssion,  widened  the  breach  between  the  city 
and  the  court.  Jeffreys  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  latter,  display- 
ing his  zeal  by  initiating  the  movement  of  the  "abhorrers"  (f.t.) 
against  the  "  pelilionen  "  who  were  giving  voice  to  the  popular 
demand  for  the  summoning  of  parliament.  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  coveted  office  of  chief  justice  of  Chester  on  ibc  jotk 
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«( April  1680;  bat  wlva  razUuBcnt  met  in  October  Uw  Home  of 

Commoiu  pused  a  ho«Uk  reiolntion  which  induced  him  to 
Rsign  his  reoordcnhip,  a  piece  of  piuilUumity  that  drew  (ron 
Uk  lung  the  remarlt  that  Jefireyt  wai  "  not  partiameBt-pioof " 
jtBnyi  nevecthelen  received  froin  the  city  aldermen  a  substan- 
liil  token  of  appreciation  for  hn  past  services.  In  168 1  he  was 
anted  >  baroseL  In  June  i68j  the  first  of  the  Rye  House  con- 
ipintors  were  brought  to  tnal.  Jeffreys  was  briefed  for  the 
crown  in  the  prosecution  of  Lord  William  Howard,  and,  liav- 
ing  been  raised  to  the  bench  as  lord  chirf  justice  of  the  king's 
beach  in  September,  he  presided  at  the  trials  of  Algernon  Sidney 
ia  November  1683  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  in  the  following 
June.  In  the  autumn  of  1684  Jeffreys,  who  had  been  active  in 
procuring  the  surrender  of  municipal  charten  to  the  crown, 
wu  called  to  the  cabinet,  having  previously  been  sworn  of  the 
privy  oonncil.  In  May  1^85  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  passing 
lentence  on  Titus  Dates  for  perjury  in  the  plot  trials;  and  about 
the  same  time  James  U.  rewarded  his  zeal  with  a  peerage  as 
Bsroo  Jefieys  of  Wem,  jin  honour  never  before  conferred  on  a 
diief  Justice  daring  his  tenure  of  office.  Jeffreys  had  for  some 
tine  been  tuflering  from  stone,  which  aggravated  the  irrita- 
bility of  his  naturally  violent  temper;  and  the  malady  probably 
was  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  the  unmeasured  fniy  he  dis- 
pUyed  at  the  trial  of  Richard  Baxter  (f  .t.)  for  seditious  libel— 
9  the  unofficial  tx  faru  report  of  the  trial,  which  alone  exists, 
b  to  be  accepted  as  trustworthy. 

In  August  168$  Jeffreys  opened  at  Winchester  the  oommission 
known  in  history  as  the  "  bloody  assizes,"  his  conduct  of  which 
has  branded  hb  name  with  indelible  inlamjr.  The'  nnmber 
of  peisoo*  sentenced  to  death  at  these  assize*  for  complicity  in 
the  duke  of  Monmouth's  insurrection  is  uncertain.  The  official 
Rtura  of  those  actually  executed  wss  310;  many  hundreds 
Bore  were  transported  and  sold  Into  slavery  in  the  West  Indie*. 
In  all  probability  the  great  majority  of  those  condemned  were 
in  fact  coocemed  in  the  rising,  but  the  trials  were  in  many 
cases  a  mockery  of  the  adminbtration  of  justice.  Numbeis  were 
ajoled  into  pleading  guilty;  the  case  for  the  prisoners  seldom 
obtained  a  hearing.  The  merciless  severity  of  the  chief  justice 
did  not  however  exceed  the  wishes  of  James  II. ;  lor  on  his  return 
(0  London  Jeffreys  received  from  the  king  the  great  seal  with 
the  title  of  lord  chancellor.  For  the  next  two  years  he  was  a 
strenuous  upholder  of  prerogative,  though  he  was  less  abjectly 
pliant  than  has  sometimes  been  represented.  There  is  no  reason 
to  donbt  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England ; 
for  although  the  king's  favour  was  capricious,  Jeffreys  never  took 
the  easy  and  certain  path  taseciire  it  that  lay  through  apostasy; 
and  he  even  withstood  James  on  occasion,  when  the  latter 
pushed  his  Catholic  seal  to  extremes.  Though  it  is  true  that 
he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission, 
Burnet's  statement  that  it  was  Jeffreys  who  suggested  that 
institution  to  James  is  probably  incorrect;  and  he  was  so  far 
from  having  instigated  tlie  prosecution  of  the  seven  bishops  in 
1688,  as  has  been  frequently  alleged,  that  he  disapproved 
of  the  proceedings  and  rejoiced  secretly  at  the  acquittal.  But 
while  he  watched  with  misgiving  the  king's  preferment  of  Roman 
Cathob'ca,  he  made  himself  the  masterful  instrument  of  un- 
constitutional prerogative  in  coercing  the  authorities  of  Cam- 
bridge Univeifity,  who  in  1687  refused  to  confer  degrees  on  a 
Benedictine  monk,  and  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
who  declined  to  elect  as  their  president  a  disreputable  nominee 
of  the  king. 

Being  thus  conspicuously  identified  with  the  most  tyrannical 
measures  of  James  II.,  Jeffreys  found  himself  in  a  desperate 
plight  when  on  the  iilb  of  December  1688  the  king  fled  from 
the  country  on  the  approach  to  London  of  William  of  Orange. 
The  lord  chancellor  attempted  to  escape  like  his  master;  but 
in  spite  of  his  disguise  as  a  common  seaman  he  was  recognized 
in  a  tavern  at  Wapping— possibly,  as  Roger  North  relates,  by  an 
attorney  whom  Jeffreys  had  terrified  on'  some  occasion  in  the 
court  of  chancery — and  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the 
Tower.  The  malady  from  which  he  had  long  suffered  had 
recently  made  fatal  progress,  and  be  died  ia  the  Tower  00 


the  i8th  of  April  1689.  Ha  was  succeeded  In  the  peenie  by  hii 
son,  John  (ind  Baroo  Jeffreys  of  Wem),  who  died  without  male 
issue  in  1702,  when  the  title  became  extinct. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  precisely  with-  what  justice 
tradition  has  made  the  name  of  "  Judge  Jeffreys  "  a  byword  of 
infamy.  The  Revolution,  which  brought  about  his  falC  handed 
over  his  reputation  al  the  same  time  to  the  oiercy  of  hu  bitterest 
enemies.  They  alone  have  recorded  his  actions  and  appraised  ha 
motive*  and  character.  Even  the  adherents  of  the  deposed 
dynasty  had  no  interest  in  finding  excuse  for  one  who  served  as 
a  convenient  scapegoat  for  the  offences  of  his  master.  For  at 
least  half  a  century  after  his  death  no  apology  for  Lord  Jeffreys 
would  have  obtained  a  bearing;  and  none  was  attempted. 
With  the  exception  therefore  of  what  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
reports  of  the  state  trials,  all  knowledge  of  his  conduct  rest* 
on  testimony  tainted  by  undisguised  hostility.  Innumerable 
scurrilous  lampoons  vilifying  the  hated  instrument  of  Jamei't 
tyranny,  but  without  a  pretence  of  historic  value,  flooded  the 
country  at  the  Revolution;  and  these,  while  they  fanned-the 
undiscriminatisg  hatred  of  contemporaries  who  remembered 
the  judge's  severities,  and  perpetuated  that  hatred  in  ttaditioa, 
have  not  been  sufficiently  discounted  even  by  modem  historians 
like  Macaulay  and  L.ord  Campbell.  The  name  of  Jeffreys  hat 
therefore  been  handed  down  as  that  of  a  coarse,  ignorant, 
dissolute,  foul-mouthed,  inhuman  bully,  who  prostituted  the 
scat  of  justice.  That  there  was  sufficient  ground  for  the  execra- 
tiqn  in  which  his  memory  was  long  held  is  not  to  be  gainsaid. 
But  the  portrait  has  nevertheless  been  blackened  overmuch. 
An  occasional  significant  admission  in  his  favour  may  be  gleaned 
even  from  the  writings  of  bis  enemies.  Thus  Roger  North 
declares  that  "  in  matters  indifferent,"  t.<.  where  politics  were 
not  concerned,  Jeffreys  became  the  scat  of  justice  better  than  any 
other  that  author  had  seen  in  his  phu».  Sir  J.  Jekyll,  master 
of  the  roll*,  told  Speaker  Onslow  that  Jeffreys  "  had  great  parts 
and  made  >  great  chancellor  in  the  business  of  his  court.  In 
mete  private  matters  he  was  thought  an  able  and  upright  judge 
wherever  he  sat."  His  keen  sense  of  humour,  allied  with  a  spirit 
of  inveterate  mockery  and  an  exuberant  conusaad  of  pungent 
eloquence,  led  him  to  rail  and  storm  at  prisoners  and  witncases  ia 
groosly  unseemly  fashion.  But  in  this  he  did  not  greatly  stnposs 
moat  of  his  contemporaries  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  it  wat 
a  failing  from  which  even  the  dignified  and  virtuous  Hah  was  not 
altogether  exempt.  The  intemperance  of  Jeffreys  which  shacked 
North,  certainly  did  not  exceed  that  of  Saiinden;  in  vioience  he 
was  rivalled  by  Scroggt;  though  accused  of  political  apostasy, 
he  was  not  a  sbameles*  renegade  like  Williams;  and  there  i* 
no  evidence  that  in  pecuniary  matten  he  was  personally  venal, 
or  that  in  licentiousMss  he  followed  the  example  set  by 
Charles  II.  and  most  of  his  oourtiers.  Some  of  his  actions 
that  have  incuned  the  sternest  reprobation  of  posterity  were 
otherwise  estimated  by  the  best  of  his  contempoiaries.  His 
trial  of  Algernon  Sidney,  described'  by  Macaulay  and  Lord 
Campbell  as  one  of  the  most  heinous  of  his  iniquities,  was  warmly 
commended  by  DrWilUam  Lloyd,  who  was  aoon  afterwards 
to  become  a  popular  idol  as  one  of  the  illustrious  seven  bishops 
(ace  ktlct  from  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph  in  H.  B.  Irving**  Ut$  of 
Judge  Jcfreys,  p.  184).  .  Nor  was  the  haUtaal  illegality  of  hte 
procedure  on  the  bench  ao  unquestionable  a*  numy  wtittn  have 
assumed.  Sir  James  Stephen  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  no 
actual  abuse-of  law  tainted  the  trials  of  theRyeHouse  conspira- 
tor*, or  that  of  Alice  Lisle,  the  most  prominent  victiB  of  the 
"  bloody  assizes."  The  conduct  of  the  Judges  in  Russell's  trial 
was,  he  thinks,  "moderate and  fair  in  general";  and  the  trial 
of  Sidney  "  much  resembled  that  of  Russell."  The  same  high 
authority  pronounces  that  the  trial  of  Lord  Delamere  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  conducted  by  Jeffreys  "  with  propriety  and 
dignity."  And  if  Jeffreys  judged  political  offenders  with  cruel 
severity,  he  also  crushed  some  glaring  abuses;  conspicuous 
examples  of  which  were  the  frauds  of  attorneys  who  infested 
Westminster  Hall,  and  the  systematic  kidnapping  practised 
by  the  municipal  authorities  of  Bristol.  Moreover,  if  any 
value  is  to  be  atuched  to  the  evidence  of  physiognomy,  tlw 
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traditional  estimate  of  the  character  of  Jeffreys  obtains  no  con- 
firmation from  the  refinement  of  his  features  and  expression  as 
depicted  in  KneUer's  portrait  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
of  London.  But  even  though  the  popular  notion  requires 
to  be  thus  modified  in  certain  respects,  it  remains  incontestable 
that  Jeffreys  was  probably  on  the  whole  the  worst  example  of  a 
period  when  the  administration  of  justice  in  England  had  sunk 
to  the  lowest  degradation,  and  the  judicial  bench  had  become 
the  too  willing  tool  of  an  unconstitutional  and  unscrupulous 
executive. 

Bibliography. — The  chief  contemporar>'  authorities  for  the  life 
of  Jeffreys  are  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  my  own  Time  {1724).  and 
see  especially  the  edition  "  with  notes  by  the  Earls  of  Dartmouth  and 
Hardwick  Sf»caker  Onslow  and  Dean  Swift  "  (Oxford  Univ.  Prcis, 
1833);  Roger  North's  Life  of  the  RiRht  Hon.  Francis  Sorth.  Baron  of 
CuUdford  (1808)  and  Autobiography  (cd.  by  Augustus  Jessopp,  1887); 
EUis  Correspondence,  Verney  Papers  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.),  IlallOH 
Correspondence  (Camden  Soc.  pub.) ;  the  earl  of  Ailcsbury's  Memoirs\ 
Evelyn's  Diary.  The  only  trustworth;/  information  as  to  the  judicial 
conduct  and  cai  *  '  ~ 
State  Trials,  vol 
Criminal  Law 
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ry.  1  neoniy  trustwortny  iniormaiton  as  to  tnc  juoiciai 
capacity  of  Jeffreys  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the 
voU.  vii.-xii.;  and  cf.  Sir  J.  F  Stephen's  History  of  At 
V  of  Englarid  (188^).  For  details  of  tnc  "  bloody  assizes," 
see  Harl.  MS5.,  4689;  George  Roberts,  The.^  Life,  Progresses  and 
Rebellion  of  James  Duke  of  Monmouth,  vol.  li.  (1844);  also  many 


pamphlets,  lampoons.  &c.,  in  the  British  Museum,  as  to  which  see 
'*  boui  '  *"  '      •-  .  .    ^   .    ... 

ay  Assizes,"  by 
shire  Arthaeotogtcal and  Natural  Htsi.  Soc.  (1802).    Later  accounts  are 
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Bloody  Assizes,"  by  A.  L.  Humphreys,  in  Proceedings  of  the  SomentV 


rces  of  History  for  Monmouth's  Rebellion  and  the 

w 

by  H.W.VVooIrvch 

Campbell,  The  Lives  of  the  Lor'd  Chancellors  (1845),  1st  scries,  vol.  iii.; 


by  H.W.WooWych,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Jud^e  Jeffreys  (i837);Lord 


E-  Foss.  The  Judge%  of  England  (1^64).  vol.  vii.;  Henry  Roscoc,  LiMS 
of  Eminent  British  Lawyers  (lAio) :  Lord  Macaulay.  History  of  England 
(1848;  and  many  subsequent  editions).  Most  of  these  works,  and 
especially  those  by  Macaulay  and  Campbell,  are  uncritical  in  their 
hostility  to  Jeffreys,  and  are  based  for  the  most  part  on  untruH- 
worthy  authorities.  The  best  modern  work  on  the  subject,  though 
unduly  favourable  to  Jeffreys,  is  H.  B.  Irvine's  Life  of  Judge  Jeffreys 
(1898},  the  appendix  to  which  contains  a  full  biblic^raphy. 

(R.  J.  M.) 

JEHOIACHIN  (Heb.  "  Yab(weh]  establisheth  ").  in  the  Bible, 
son  of  Jehoiakim  and  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8  sqq.; 
a  Cbron,  zxxvi.  q  seq.).  He  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  in  the  midst  of  the  Chaldean  invasion  of  Judah,  and  is 
nid  to  have  reigned  three  months.  He  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  Nebuchadrezzar  and  was  carried  off  to  BabyloQ 
(597  B.C.).  This  was  the  First  Captivity,  and  from  it  Ezekicl 
(one  of  the  exiles)  dates  his  prophecies.  Eight  thousand  people 
of  the  better  class  (including  artisans,  Sic)  were  removed, 
the  Temple  was  partially  despoiled  (see  Jer.  xxvii.  18-20; 
xxiii.v.  3  seq.)  ,*  and  jehoiacbin's  uncle  Mattaniah  (son  of  Josiah) 
was  appointed  king.  Jchoiachin's  fate  is  outlined  in  Jer.  xxii. 
>o-30  (cf.  xxvii.  ao).  Nearly  forty  years  later,  Nehuchad- 
rexxar  II.  (Ued  (562  B.c.)  and  £viI-Mero<ftacb  (Amil-Marduk)  his 
■ttcccssor  released  the  unfortunate  captive  and  gave  htm  pre- 
cedence over  the  other  subjugated  kings  who  were  kept  prisoners 
in  Babybn.  With  this  gleam  of  hope  for  the  unhappy  Judaeans 
both  the  book  of  Kings  and  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  conclude 
(2  Kings  ixv.  27-30;  Jer.  Iii.  31-34). 

See.  further,  Jershiab  (especially  chaps,  xxiv.,  xxvii.  seq.).  and 
Jaws.  1 17. 

JSHOIAKIH  (Heb.  "  Yahfweh]  raiseth  up  "),  in  the  Bible, 
ion  of  Josiah  (q.v.)  and  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  34-xxiv.  6). 
On  the  defeat  of  Josiah  at  Megiddo  his  younger  brother  Jehoahaz 
(or  Sfaallum)  was  chosen  by  the  Judaeans,  but  the  Egyptian 
conquerer  Necho  summoned  him  to  his  headquarters  at  Riblah 
(south  of  Hamath  on  the  Orontes)  and  removed  him  to  Egypt, 
appointing  in  his  stead  Etiakim,  whose  name  (**  EI{Oodl  raiseth 
up  ")  was  changed  to  its  better-known  sjmonym,  Jehoiakim. 
For  a  time  Jehoiakim  remained  under  the  protection  of  Necho 
and  paid  heavy  tribute;  but  with  the  rise  of  the  new  Chaldean 
Empire  under  Nebuchadrezzar  II.,  and  the  overthrow  of  Egypt 
at  the  battle  of  Carchemish  (605  B.C.)  a  vital  change  occurred. 
After  three  years  of  allegiance  the  king  revolted.  Invasons 
followed  by  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  per- 

*  a  Kings  xxiv.  13  seq.  ^ivta  other  numbers  and  a  view  of 
the  disaster  which  if  more  suitable  for  the  Second  Captivity.     (See 

ZSDUEIAH.) 


haps  the  advance  troops  despatched  by  the  Babylonian  king; 
the  power  of  Egypt  was  broken  and  the  whole  land  came  into 
the  hands  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  It  was  at  the  close  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign,  apparently  just  before  his  death,  that  the  enemy  appeared 
at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  although  he  himself  "  slept  with 
his  fathers  "his  young  son  was  destined  to  see  the  first  captivity 
of  the  land  of  Judah  (597  B.C.)      (See  Jshoiacrik.) 

Which  "  three  years  "  (2  Kings  xxiv   i)  are  intended  is  disputed; 
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it  IS  uncertain  whether  tudah  suffered   in  605   b  c.    (Berossus  io 

ios.  c  Ap.  t  19)  or  was  left  unharmed  (Jos.  Aitt.  x.  6.  i),  perhaps 
iebuchadrezzar  made  his  first  inroad  against  Judah  in  602  B.C. 
because  of  Its  intneue  with  Egypt  (H  Winckler.XniifucJkri/l  u.d  oU$ 
Test .  pp.  107  seq  T.  and  the  tnrec  years  of  allegiance  extends  to  ^9^ 
The  chronicler's  tradition  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  5-8I  speaks  of  Jehoiakim  t 
captivity,  apparently  confusing  him  with  Jehoiachin.  The  Septua* 
fint,  however,  still  preserves  there  the  reond  of  his  peaceful  death, 
in  agreenwnt  with  the  earlier  source  in  2  Kinu  but  against  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  18  seq.,  xxxvi.  30),  which  is  accepted  bv 
los,  Ani.x.o  3.  The  different  traditions  can  scarcely  be  reconciled. 
Nothin(^  certain  is  known  of  the  marauding  bands  sent  against 
Jehoiakim,  for  Synani  (Aram)  one  would  expect  Edomitea  {&iom), 
put  see  Jer.  xxxv.  11:  some  reccnaiona  ol  the  Septuagint  even 
include  tnc  "  Samaritans  "1  (For  further  references  to  tnis  reiga 
see  especially  JEREUIAU;  see  also  Jews:  Kiitory.  1 17*)    (S.A.C.J 

JBHOL  ("  hot  stream  "),  or  Ca'fiNG-TC-FU,  a  city  of  China. 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  emperor's  summer  palace,  near  iiS" 
£.  and  41"  N.,  about  140  m.  N.E.  of  Peking,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  excellent  road.  Pop.  (estiaiate)i  10,000.  It 
is  a  6ourishing  town,  and  consists  of  one  great  street,  about  2  m. 
long,  with  smaller  streets  radiating  in  all  directions.  The  people 
are  well-to-do  and  there  are  some  fine  shops.  The  palace,  called 
Pi-shu-shan-chuang,  or  "  mountain  lodge  for  avoiding  heat,'* 
was  built  in  1703  on  the  plan  of  the  palace  of  Yuen-nung-yuen 
near  Peking.  A  substantial  brick  wall  6  m.  in  circuit  encloses 
several  well-wooded  heights  and  extensive  gardens,  rockeries, 
pavilions,  temples,  &c  Jehol  was  visited  by  Lord  Macartney 
on  his  celebrated  mission  to  the  emperor  K'ienlung  in  1793; 
and  it  was  to  Jehol  that  the  emperor  HienfCng  retired  when 
the  allied  armies  of  England  and  France  occupied  Peking  in 
1S60.  In  the  vicinity  of  Jehol  are  numerous  Lama  monas- 
teries and  temples,  the  most  remarkable  being  Potala-su, 
built  on  the  model  of  the  palace  of  the  grand  lama  of  Tibet 
at  Potala. 

JEHORAM,  or  Jorah  (Heb.  "  Yah[weh]  is  high  "),  tlie  name 
of  two  Biblical  characters, 

I.  The  son  of  Ahab,  and  king  of  Israel  in  succession  to  his 
brother  Ahaziah.*  He  maintained  close  relations  with  Judah, 
whose  king  came  to  his  assistance  against  Moab  which  had  re- 
volted after  Ahab 's  death  (2  Kings  i.  i  ;iii.),  Thekinginquestioo 
is  said  to  have  been  Jchoshaphat;  but,  according  to  Lucian's 
recension,  it  was  Ahaziah,  whilst  i.  17  would  show  that  it  was 
Jchoram's  namesake  (see  2).  The  result  of  the  campaign  appears 
to  have  been  a  defeat  for  Israel  (see  on  the  incidents  Eoou, 
EusHA,  Moab).  The  prophetical  party  were  throughout  hos- 
tile to  Jeboram  (with  his  reform  iii.  3  contrast  x.  27),  and  the 
singular  account  of  the  war  of  Benhadad  king  of  Syria  against 
the  king  of  Israel  (vi.  24-vii.)  shows  the  feeling  against  the 
reigning  dynasty.  But  whether  the  incidents  in  which  Elisha 
and  the  unnamed  king  of  Israel  appear  originally  bcloi^[ed  to  the 
time  of  Jehoram  is  very  doubtful,  and  in  view  of  the  part  which 
Elisha  took  in  securing  the  accession  of  Jehu,  it  has  been  urged 
with  much  force  that  they  belong  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Utter, 
when  the  high  position  of  the  prophet  would  be  i>erfcctly  natural.' 
The  briefest  account  is  given  of  Jehoram's  alliance  with  Ahaziah 
(son  of  2  below)  against  Hazael  of  Syria,  at  Ramoih-GLicad 

*2  Kings  i.  17  Kq.;  see  Lucian's  reading  (cf.  Vulg.  and  Peah.). 
Apart  from  the  allusion  i  Kings  xxii.  49  (sec  3  Chron.  xx.  35}.  and 
the  narrative  in  2  Kings  i.  (see  Elijah],  nothing  is  known  of  this 
Ahaziah.  Notwithstanding  his  very  brief  reign  (i  Kings  xxii.  51; 
2  Kings  iii.  i),  the  compiler  passes  the  usual  hoatile  iudrmcnt 
(I  Kingsxxii.  52  seq.):  see  Kings  (Books).  Thechronologyini  King* 
xxii.  51  is  diincult;  if  Lucian's  text  (twenty -fourth  year  ol  Jeho- 
sbaphat)  is  correct,  Jehoram  i  and  2  must  have  come  to  their 
respective  thrones  at  almost  the  same  time. 

■  In  vii.  6  the  hostility  of  Hittites  and  Mioaim  ig.9.)  poinu  to  a 
period  cfkr  842  ax.  (See  Jsws.  1 10  seq.) 
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(j  Ktaga  viii.  as-*9)i  Md  (Ik  incident — with  the  wounding  of 
the  Isnelite  king  in  or  about  (iie  critical  year  843  B.C.— finds  a 
notewonhy  parallel  in  the  time  of  Jehoabapbat  and  Ahab 
(i  Kings  xzii.  29-36)  at  the  period  of  the  equally  momentous 
events  in  854  (see  Ahab).    See  {urtbei  Jehu. 

2,  The  son  of  Jchoshaphat  and  king  of  Judah.  He  married 
Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  thus  was  brother-in-law  of 
i.above,andcontemporaiy  withhim(2Kin^L]7).  ■  Inhisdays 
£dom  revolted,  and  this  with  the  mention  of  Libnah's  revolt 
(i  Kings  viii.  10  sqq.)  suggests  some  common  action  on  the  part 
of  PhilistiDes  and  Edomites.  The  chronicler's  account  of  bis 
Ufe  (a  Chron.  zxi-.sxii.  1)  presupposes  this,  but  adds  many 
remarkable  details:  he  began  his  reign  by  massacring  bis  breth- 
ren (cf.  Jehu  son  of  Jehoahaphat,  and  his  bloodshed,  2  Kings 
ii.  acq.);  for  his  wickedness  he  received  a  communication  from 
Elijah  foretelling  his  death  from  disease  (cf .  Elijah  and  Ahaziah 
of  Israel,  3  Kings  i.) ;  in  a  great  invasion  of  Philistines  and  Arabian 
tribes  he  lost  all  his  possessions  and  family,  and  only  Jchoahaz 
(i.e.  Ahaziah)  was  saved.^  His  son  Ahaziah  reigned  only  for  a 
year  (cf.  his  namesake  of  Israel);  he  is  condemned  for  his 
Israelite  sympathies,  and  met  his  end  in  the  general  butcfaeiy 
which  attended  the  accession  of  Jehu  (>  Kings  viii.  25  sqq.; 
2  Chron.  xzii.  3  seq.,  7;  with  2  Kings  iz.  27  seq.,  note  the  variant 
tradition  in  2  Chron.  zzii.  8  seq.,  and  the  details  which  the  LXX. 
(Lucian)  appends  to  2  Kings  z.).  (S.  A.  C.) 

iEHOSHAPHAT  (Heb.  "  Yahweb  judges"),  in  the  Bible, 
son  of  Asa,  and  king  of  Judah,  in  the  9th  century  B.C  During 
his  period  close  relations  subsisted  between  Israel  and  Judah; 
the  two  royal  houses  were  connected  by  marriage  (see  Athaliah  ; 
JcaOKAM,  2),  and  undertook  joint  enterprise  in  war  and  commerce. 
Jehosbaphat  aided  Ahab  in  the  battle  against  Benhadad  at 
Ramoth-Gilead  in  which  Ahab  was  slain  (i  Kings  zzii.;  2  Chron. 
zviii.;  cf.  the  parallel  incident  in  2  Kings  viii.  2^-29),  and  trading 
journeys  to  Ophir  were  undertaken  by  his  Beet  in  conjunction 
00  doubt  with  Ahab  as  well  as  with  his  son  Ahaziah  (2  Chron. 
zz.  35  sqq.;  1  Kings  zzii.  47  sqq.).  The  chronicler's  account 
of  his  war  against  Moab,  Amnion  and  Edomile  tribes  (3  Cbran. 
n.),  must  rest  ultimately  upon  a  tradition  which  is  presupposed 
in  the  earlier  source  (i  Kings  zzii.  47),  and  the  disaster  to  the 
ships  at  Ezion-Geber  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  A|paba  preceded, 
if  it  wis  not  the  introduction  to,  the  great  revolt  in  the  days 
of  Jehoshaphat's  son  Jehoram,  where,  again,  the  details  in 
t  Chron.  xxi.  must  rely  in  the  first  instance  upon  an  old  source. 
Apart  from  what  is  said  of  Jehoshaphat's  legislative  measures 
(a  Chron.  ziz.  4  sqq.;  cf.  the  meaning  of  his  name  above),  an 
account  is  preserved  of  Ids  alliance  with  Jehoram  of  Israel 
against  Moab  (2  Kings  iii.),  on  which  see  Jehoram;  Moab.  The 
"valley  of  Jchoshaphat  "  UocI  iii.  12)  has  been  identified  by 
tradition  (as  old  as  Eusebius)  with  the  valley  between  Jerusalem 
and  the  mount  of  Olives.  (S.  A.  C.) 

.JEHOVAH  (Yabwes*),  in  the  Bible,  the  God  of  Israel. 
**  Jehovah  "  is  a  modern  mispronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  name, 
resulting  from  combining  the  consonants  ol  that  name,  Jhek, 
with  the  vowels  of  the  word  Udniy,  "  Lord,"  which  the  Jews 
substituted  for  the  proper  name  in  reading  the  scriptures.  In 
such  cases  of  substitution  the  vowels  of  the  word  which  is  to  be 
read  are  written  in  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  consonants  of  the 
word  which  is  not  to  be  read.  The  consonants  of  the  word  to 
be  substituted  at*  ordinarily  written  in  the  margin;  but  imunuch 
as  Adonay  was  regularly  read  instead  of  the  inellablc  name  Jhvh, 
it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  note  the  fact  at  every  occurrence. 
When  Christian  schoUrs  began  to  study  the  Old  Testament  in 
Hebrew,  if  they  were  ignorant  of  this  general  rule  or  regarded 
the  substitution  a*  a  piece  of  Jewish  superstition,  reading  what 
actually  stood  in  the  text,  they  would  inevitably  pronounce  the 
name  JihAvSh  It  is  an  y  nproifitable  inquiry  who  first  made  this 
blunder,  probably  many  fell  into  it  independently.  The  state- 
ment still  coBunooly  repeated  that  it  originated  with.  Petrus 

•These  deOib  are  Karcdy  the  invention  of  the  chronicler; 
•eeCHBOiiiCLES.and£x^itor.Aug.  I906,p.  191 

■  This  form,  Valiwth.  as  the  correct  one,  is  generally  used  m  the 
separate  articles  throughout  this  work. 
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Calatinus  (1518)  is  erroneous;  Jehova  occurs  in  raamiscifpt* 
at  least  as  early  as  the  14th  century. 

The  form  Jehovah  was  used  in  the  i6th  century  by  many 
authors,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  in  the  17th  was 
zealously  defended  by  Fuller,  Gataker,  Leusden  and  others, 
against  the  criticisms  of  such  scholars  as  Drusius,  CappeUus  and 
the  elder  Buztorf .  It  appeared  in  the  English  Bible  in  Tyndale's 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  (1J30),  and  it  found  in  all  English 
Protestant  versions  of  the  i6th  century  ezccpt  that  of  Coverdale 
( '  53  S).  In  the  Authorized  Version  of  1 6>  i  it  occurs  in  Exod.  vi.  3 ; 
Ps.  Izzziii.  18;  Isa.  xii.  2;  xzvi.  4,  beside  the  compound  names 
Jehovah-jireh,  Jehovah-nissi,  Jeliovah-shalom ;  elsewhere,  in 
accordance  with  the  tisage  of  the  ancient  versions,  Jhvh  is  repre- 
sented by  Loan  (distinguished  by  capitals  from  the  title  "  Lord," 
Heb.  adonay).  In  the  Revised  Version  of  1885  Jehovah  is 
retained  in  tjie  places  in  which  it  stood  in  the  A.  V.,  and  is  intro- 
duced also  in  Exod.  vi.  2,  6,  7,  8;  Ps.  Ixviii.  20;  Isa.  zliz.  14; 
Jer.  zvi.  21;  Hab.  iii.  19.  "The  American  committee  which  co- 
operated in  the  revision  desired  to  employ  the  lutme  Jehovah 
wherever  Jhvh  occurs  in  the  original,  and  editions  embodying 
their  preferences  are  printed  accordingly. 

Several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  the  name  Jhvh  had 
ceased  to  be  commonly  used  by  the  Jews.  Some  of  the  later 
writers  in  the  Old  Testament  employ  the  appellative  Etehim, 
God,  prevailingly  or  exclusively;  a  collection  of  Psalms  (Ps.  xlii.- 
Uxxiii.)  was  revised  by  an  editor  who  changed  the  Jhvh  of  the 
authors  into  Elohim  (see  e.g.  zlv.  7;  xlviii.  10;  I.  7;  U.  14); 
observe  also  the  frequency  of  "  the  Most  High,"  "  the  God  of 
Heaven,"  "  King  of  Heaven,"  in  Daniel,  and  of  "  Heaven  "  in 
First  Maccabees.  The  oldest  Greek  versions  (Septuagint),  from 
the  third  century  B.C.,  consistently  use  Kf'^ios,  "Lord,"  where 
the  Hebrew  has  Jhvh,  corresponding  to  the  substitution  of 
Adonay  for  Jhvh  in  reading  the  original;  in  books  written  in 
Greek  in  this  period  (c.;.  Wisdom,  2  and  3  Maccabees),  as  in  the 
New  Testament,  Kiipioc  takes  the  place  of  the  name  of  God. 
Josephus,  who  as  a  priest  knew  the  pronunciation  of  the  name, 
declares  that  religion  forbids  him  to  dividge  it;  Philo  calls  it 
ineffable,  and  says  that  it  is  lawful  for  those  only  whose  ears  and 
tongues  are  purified  by  wisdom  to  hear  and  utter  it  in  a  holy 
place  (that  is,  for  priests  in  the  Temple) ;  and  in  another  passage, 
commenting  on  Lev.  xxiv.  rs  seq.;  "  If  anyone,!  do  not  say 
should  bUupheme  against  the  Lord  of  men  and  gods,  but  should 
even  dare  to  utter  his  name  unseasonably,  let  him  expect  the 
penalty  of  death,"' 

Various  motives  may  have  concurred  to  bring  about  the  sup- 
pression of  the  name.  An  instinctive  feeling  that  a  proper  name 
for  God  implicitly  recognizes  the  existence  of  other  gods  may  have 
had  some  influence;  reverence  and  the  fear  lest  the  holy  name 
should  be  profaned  among  the  heathen  were  potent  reasons;  but 
probably  the  most  cogent  motive  was  the  desire  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  the  name  In  magic.  If  so,  the  secrecy  had  the  opposite 
effect;  the  name  of  the  god  of  the  Jews  was  one  of  the  great 
names  in  magic,  heathen  as  well  as  Jewish,  and  miraculous 
elhcacy  was  attributed  to  the  mere  utterance  of  it. 

In  the  liturgy  of  the  Temple  the  name  was  pronounced  In  the 
priestly  benediction  (Num.  vi.  27)  after  the  regular  dally  sacrifice 
(in  the  synagogues  a  substitute — probably  Adonay — was  em- 
ployed);' on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  High  Priest  uttered  the 
name  ten  times  in  his  prayeis  and  benediction.  In  the  last 
generations  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  however,  it  was  pro- 
nounced in  a  low  tone  so  that  the  sounds  were  lost  in  the  rhant 
of  the  priests.' 

'See  Josephus,  Ant.  ii.  I3,'4;  Philo,  Vila  Jictit,  iii.  tf  (ii.  |il4, 
ed.  Cohn  and  Wendland);  ib.  iii.  rr  (ii.  i  206).  The  Paleslmmn 
autborifie*  more  correctly  interpreted  Lev.  xxiv.  15  seq.,  not  of  (he 
mere  utterance  of  the  name,  but  of  the  use  of  the  name  of  God  in 
blaspheming  God. 

<  Siphre,  Num.  ii  39,  43:  U.  Salah,  iii.  7:  Solak.  38a.  The  tradi- 
tion that  the  utterance  o(  the  name  in  the  daily  boncdictions  ctuBed 
with  the  death  of  Simeon  the  Just,  two  centuries  or  more  before 
the  Christian  era,  perhaps  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  oT  Uena- 
^pth,  109b;  in  any  case  it  cannot  stand  against  the  tcstimooy  of 
older  and  more  authoritative  texts. 

■  ytma,  39i;Jer.  ycmm,m.j;KMtukin,lt«, 
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After  the  datruction  of  the  Temple  (a«.  ;o)  the  liturgical  UM 
of  the  name  ceased,  but  the  traditioa  was  perpetuated  in  the 
schools  of  the  rabbis.'  It  was  certainly  known  in  Babylonia  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  4lh  century,'  and  not  improbably  much 
later.  Nor  was  the  knowledge  confined  to  these  pious  circles; 
the  name  continued  to  be  employed  by  healers,  exorcists  and 
magidans,  and  has  been  preserved  in  many  places  in  magical 
papyri.  The  vehemence  with  which  the  utterance  of  the  name 
is  denounced  in  the  Misbna— "  He  who  pronounces  the  Name 
with  its  own  letters  has  no  part  in  the  world  to  cornel"*— 
suggests  that  this  misuse  of  the  name  was  not  uncommon 
among  Jews. 

The  Samaritans,  who  otherwise  shared  the  samples  of  the  Jews 
about  the  utterance  of  the  name,  seem  to  have  used  it  in  judicial 
oaths  to  the  scandal  of  the  rabbis.* 

The  early  Christian  scholars,  who  inquired  what  was  the  true 
name  of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  had  therefore  no  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  information  they  sought.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (d.  c.  3ia)  says  that  it  was  pronounced  loovt.' 
Epiphanius  (d.  404),  who  was  bom  in  Palestine  and  spent  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  life  there,  gives  lo^  (one  cxxl.  lave).'  Theo- 
dorct  (d.  c.  457),'  born  io  Antioch,  writes  that  the  Samaritans 
pronounced  the  name  lo^  (in  another  passage,  laPai),  the 
Jews  Ata.*  The  latter  is  probably  not  Jhvh  but  Ehyek  (Exod.  iii. 
14),  which  the  Jem  counted  among  the  names  of  God;  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  imagine  that  the  Samaritans  pronounced 
thenamcjhvh  diSecently  from  the  Jews.  This  direct  testimony 
is  supplemented  by  that  of  the  magical  texts,  in  which  lo^  fc^i^ 
(Jahveh  $ebasth),  as  well  as  Iii^a,  occurs  frequently.*  In  an 
Ethiopic  list  of  magical  names  of  Jesus,  purporting  to  have  been 
taught  by  him  to  his  disciples,  Y&wl  is  found."  Finally,  there  is 
evidence  from  more  than  one  source  that  the  modern  Samaritan 
priests  pronounce  the  name  Yakwtk  or  KoAwa." 

There  is  no  reason  to  impugn  the  soundness  of  this  substantially 
consentient  testimony  to  the  pronunciatian  Yahweh  or  Jahveh, 
coming  as  it  does  through  several  independent  channels.  It  is 
confirmed  by  grammatical  considerations.  The  name  Jhvh 
enters  into  the  composition  of  miny  proper  names  of  persons 
in  the  Old  Testament,  either  as  the  initial  element,  in  the  form 
Jebo-  or  Jo-  (as  in  Jehoram,  Joram),  or  as  the  final  element,  in 
the  form  -jtlui  or  -jak  (as  in  Adonijahu,  Adonijab).  These 
various  forms  sre  perfectly  regular  if  the  divine  name  was 
Yahweh,  and,  taken  altogether,  they  cannot  be  explained  on  any 
other  hypothesis.  Recent  scholars,  accordingly,  with  but  few 
eiceptions,  ate  agreed  that  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the 
■ame  was  Yahweh  (the  first  k  sounded  at  the  end  of  the  syllable). 

Genebrardus  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  pro- 
nunciation Ittkut,"  but  it  was  not  until  the  igtb  century  that  it 
became  generally  accepted. 

Jahveh  or  Yahweh  is  apparently  an  example  of  a  common 
type  of  Hebrew  proper  names  which  have  the  form  of  the  3rd 
pers.  sing,  of  the  verb.  c.f.  Jabneh  (name  of  a  city),  Jtbin, 
Jamlik,  Jiptih  (Jephlhah),  &c.  Most  of  these  really  are  verbs, 
the  suppressed  or  implicit  subject  being  'U,  "  numrn,  god,"  or 
the  name  of  a  god;  cf.  Jabneh  and  Jabnt-Cl,  Jiptfth  and  Jiplah-d. 

The  ancient  explanations  of  the  name  proued  from  Exod.  iii. 
14,  IS,  where  "Yahweh"  hath  sent  me"  in  *.  15  corresponds 
to  "  Ehyeb  hath  sent  me  "  in  v.  14,  thus  seeming  to  coimect 
the  name  Yahweh  with  the  Hebrew  verb  hiyHk,  "  to  become,  to 
be."    The  Palestinian  interpreters  found  in  this  the  promise  that 

■  R.  lobanan  (aecood  half  of  the  3rd  century],  KMuihin,  7  la. 

*  Kiodushin,  ix.^Pesa^imt  ipa. 

*  M.  Sanhedrin,  x.  1 ;  Abba  Saul,  end  of  snd  century. 

*  Jer.  Sanhedratt  x.  I :  R.  Mana.  4th  century. 

*  Strom.  V.  6.  Variants:  la  evi.  la  ovai;  cod.  L.  laou. 

*  Panatton,  Haer.  40,  5;  cf.  Lagarde.  Ptolttr  juxta  Hrhneot,  154. 
'  Quatst.  1 5  Iff  Ex^. :  Fab.  kaerrl.  compend.  v.  3.  subAn, 

'  Aia  occurs  also  in  the  great  maekal  papyrus  of  rarii,  1.  3030 
(Weiwly,  Denkschrrfl.  Wm.  Akad.,  Phil.  Hist.Kl.,  XXXVI.  p.  lao), 
and  in  the  Leiden  Papyrus,  xvii.  31, 

'  See  Deissmann,  Bibelstadten,  13  iqq. 

■•  See  Driver,  Studia  BiUica,  I.  20. 

"  SttMomgomay,Ji>uriuilofBU>licaiLiltntvt,3an.U90(>),^^it. 

"  Ckronotrapkia,  Paris,  1567  (ed.  Paris,  1600,  p.  79  acq.). 

"  This  transcription  will  be  used  hcncefovth. 
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God  would  be  with  his  people  (d.  1. 12)  In  foture  oppceaioBi  at 
he  was  in  the  present  distress,  or  the  assertion  of  his  eternity,  or 
eternal  constancy;  the  Alexandrian  translation  'Byu  ttpi  6  tm 
.  ,  .  '0  Or  iswraXnb  pc  vp4t  iius,  understands  it  in  the 
more  metaphysical  sense  of  God's  absolute  being.  Both  inter* 
pretations,  "  He  (who)  is  (always  the  same),"  and  "  He  (who)  a 
(absolutely,  the  truly  existent),"  import  into  the  name  all  that 
they  profess  to  find  in  it;  the  one,  the  religious  faith  io  God's 
unchanging  fidelity  to  his  people,  the  other,  a  philosophical  con- 
ception of  absolute  being  which  is  foreign  both  to  the  meaiung  of 
the  Hebrew  verb  and  to  the  force  of  the  tense  employed.  Modem 
scholars  have  sometimes  found  in  the  name  the  expression  of 
the  aseity"  of  God;  sometimes  of  his  reality,  iii  contrast  to  the 
imagiiuu'y  gods  of  the  heathen.  Another  explanation,  which 
appears  first  in  Jewish  authors  of  the  middle  ages  and  has  found 
wide  acceptaiKe  in  recent  times,  derives  the  name  from  the 
causative  of  the  verb;  He  (who)  causes  things  to  be,  gives  them 
being;  or  calls  events  into  existence,  brings  them  to  pass;  with 
many  individual  modifications  of  interpretation— creator,  life- 
giver,  fulfillec  of  promises.  A  serious  objection  to  this  theory 
in  every  form  is  that  the  verb  kiydk,  "  to  be,"  has  no  causatK-c 
stem  io  Hebrew;  to  express  the  ideas  which  these  scholars  find 
in  the  name  Yahweh  the  language  employs  altogether  different 
verbs. 

This  assumption  that  Yahweh  is  derived  from  the  verb  "  to  be," 
as  seems  to  be  implied  in  Exod.  iii.  14  seq.,  is  not,  hosrever,  free 
from  diiSculty.  "  To  be  "  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  not  Uwii,  as  the  derivation  would  require,  but  hiySh;  and  wc 
are  thus  driven  to  the  further  assumption  that  kaweh  belongs  to 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  language,  or  to  some  older  speedi  of  the 
forefathers  of  the  Israelites.  -  This  hypothesis  is  not  intrinsically 
improbable — and  in  Aramaic,  a  language  closely  related  to 
Hebrew,  "  to  be  "  actually  is  AAed— but  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  adopting  it  we  admit  that,  using  the  name  Hebrew  in  the  his- 
torical sense,  Yahweh  is  not  a  Hebrew  name.  And,  inasmuch  as 
nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  outside  of  Exod.  iii.,  is  there  the 
slightest  indication  that  the  Israelites  connected  the  name  o( 
their  Cod  with  the  idea  of  "  being  "  in  any  sense,  it  may  fairly 
be  questioned  whether,  if  the  authorof  Exod.  iii.  14  seq.,  intended 
to  give  an  etymological  interpretation  of  the  name  Yahweh,"his 
etymology  is  any  better  than  many  other  paronolnastic  explana- 
tions of  proper  names  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  than,  say,  the 
connexion  of  the  name  'AriXXair  with  isoXswr,  iiroXfur  in 
Plato's  Cralytut,  at  the  popular  derivation  from  laSHtaia. . 

A  root  hSwih  is  represented  in  Hebrew  by  the  nouns  kstth 
(Ezek.,  Isa.  xlvii.  11)  and  hamttk  (Ps.,  Prov.,  Job)  "  disaster, 
calamity,  ruin.""  The  primary  meaning  is  probaUy  "sink 
down,  fall,"  in  which  sense — common  in  Arabic — the  verb 
appears  in  Job  xxzvii.  6  (of  snow  falling  to  earth).  A  Catholic 
commentator  of  the  t6th  century,  Hieronymus  ab  Oleastro, 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  connect  the  name  "  Jehova  " 
with  iDitik  interpreting  it  eontrilio,  tilt  pemicia  (destruction 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites);  Daumer,  adopting  the  sane 
etymology,  took  It  in  a  more  general  sense:  Yahweh,  as  well  ai 
Shaddai,  meant  "  Destroyer,"  and  fitly  expressed  the  nature 
of  the  terrible  god  whom  he  identified  with  Moloch. 

The  derivation  of  Yahweh  from  hauU  is  formally  unimpeach- 
able, and  is  adopted  by  many  recent  scholars,  who  proceed, 
however,  from  the  primary  sense  of  the  root  rather  than  from  the 
specific  meaning  of  the  nouns.  The  name  is  accordingly  inter- 
preted. He  (who)  falls  (baetyl,  fSalniXet,  meteorite);  or  causes 
(rain  or  lightning)  to  faU  (storm  god);  or  casts  down  (his  (ocs, 
by  his  thunderbolts).  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  derivation  be 
correct,  the  significance  of  the  name,  which  in  itself  denotes 
only  "  He  falls"  or  "He  fells,"  must  be  learned,  if  at  all,  from 
early  Israclitish  oonceptionsof  the  nature  of  Yahweh  rather  than 
from  etymology. 

"  X-M-iloi,  a  Kholaitk:  Latin  expression  for  the  quality  of  exiatiic 
by  oneself. 

"  The  critical  difficulties  of  these  verses  need  not  be  dticusaed  hen. 
See  W.  R.  Arnold,  "  The  Divine  Name  in  Exodus  iii.  14,"  Jmawtl  lj 
BiUual  LiltralHre,  XXIV.  (■QOS).  I07-I6S. 

■*  Cf.  also  towBdA, "  desire,   Mic.  vii.  3;Prov.  x.). 
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A  nlore  RiadaraenUl  question  is  vhetber  tiie  name  Yahweh 
originated  imong  the  Israelites  or  was  adapted  by  them  from 
Mine  other  people  and  speech.'  The  biblical  author  of  the  his- 
tory, of  the  sacred  institulioos  (F)  expressly  declares  that  the 
name  Yahveh  was  unhoown  to  the  patriarchs  (Exod.  vi.  3),  and 
the  moch  older  Israelite  historian  (E)  records  the  fint  revelation 
of  the  name  to  Moses  (Exod.  iii.  ij-rs),  apparently  foUowing  a 
tradition  according  to  which  the  Israelites  had  not  been  wor- 
diippers  of  Yahweh  before  the  time  of  Moses,  or,  as  he  conceived 
it,  had  not  wotshipped  the  god  of  their  fathers  under  that  name. 
The  revelation  of  the  name  to  Moses  was  mode  at  a  toouotain 
sacred  to  Yahweh  (the  mountain  of  Cod)  far  to  the  south  of 
Palestme,  in  a  region  where  the  forefathers  of  the  Israelites  had 
never  roamed,  and  in  the  territory  of  other  tribes;  and  long  after 
the  settlement  in  Canaan  this  region  continued  to  be  regarded  as 
the  abode  of  Yahweh  Oudg.  v.  4 ;  Deut.  zxziii.  i  sqq. ;  i  Kings  xix. 
8sqq.  &c.).  Hoses  is  closely  connected  with  the  tribes  in  the  vid- 
nity  of  the  holy  mountain ;  according  to  one  account,  he  married  s 
draghter  of  the  priest  of  Midiao  (Exod.  ii.  16  aqq.;  iiL  i);  to  this 
mountain  he  led  the  IsraeUtea  after  theif  deliverance  from 
Egypt;  there  his  father-in-law  met  him,  and  extolling  Yahweh 
as "  greater  than  all  the  gods,"  offered  (in  his  capacity  as  priest 
of  the  place?)  sacrifices,  at  which  the  chief  men  of  the  Israelites 
were  his  guests;  there  the  religion  of  Yahweh  was  revealed 
through  Moses,  and  the  Israelites  pledged  themselves  to  serve 
God  according  to  its  prescriptions.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
ia  the  tradition  followed  by  the  Israelite  historian  the  Uibes 
■itbin  whose  pasture  lands  the  mountain  of  Ck>d  stood  were 
worshippers  of  Yahweh  before  the  time  of  Moses;  and  the  surmise 
that  the  name  Yahweh  belongs  to  their  speech,  rather  than  to 
that  of  Israel,  has  considerable  probability.  One  of  these  tribes 
was  Midian,  in  whose  land  the  mountain  of  God  lay.  The 
Eeoites  also,  with  whom  another  tradition  connects  Moses, 
Hem  to  have  been  worshippers  of  Yahweh.  It  is  probable  that 
Yihweh  was  at  one  time  worshipped  by  various  tribes  south  of 
Filestine,  and  that  several  places  in  that  wide  territory  (Horeb, 
Sinai,  Kadesh,  &c.)  were  sacred  to  him;  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  of  these,  the  mountain  of  God,  seems  to  h&ve  lain  in 
Arabia,  east  of  tlic  Red  Sea.  From  some  of  these  peoples  and 
It  one  of  these  holy  places,  a  group  of  Israelite  tribes  adopted  the 
religion  of  Yahweh,  the  God  who,  by  the  bond  of  Moses,  had 
delivered  them  from  Egypt.' 

The  tribes  of  this  region  probably  belonged  to  some  branch  of 
the  great  Arab  stocit,  and  the  name  Yahweh  has,  accordingly, 
heen  connected  with  the  Arabic  keiti,  "  the  void  "  (between 
heaven  and  earth),  "  the  atmosphere,"  or  with  the  verb  kaied, 
cognate  with  Heb.  kawih,  "  sink,  glide  down  "  (through  space); 
kmai  "  blow  "  (wind).  "  He  rides  through  the  air,  He  blows  " 
(WcUhansen),  would  be  a  fit  name  for  a  god  of  wind  and  storm. 
Here  is,  howiever,  no  certain  evidence  that  the  Israelites  in  his- 
torical times  had  any  consciouaaeas  of  the  primitive  significance 
of  the  name. 

The  attempts  to  connect  the  name  Yahweh  with  tliat  of 
an  Indo-European  deity  (Jehovah- Jove,  &c),  or  to  derive  it  from 
Egyptian  or  Chinese,  may  be  passed  over.  But  one  theory  which 
hu  had  considerable  currency  requires  notice,  natnely,  that 
Yahweh,  or  Yahu,  Yaho,'  is  the  name  of  a  god  worshipped 
■hnugfaout  the  whole,  or  a  great  part,  of  the  area  occupied  by 
the  Western  Semites.  Ia  its  earUer  form  this  opinion  rested 
chiefly  on  certain  misinterpreted  testimonies  in  Greek  authors 
■bout  a  god  'lib,  and  was  conclusively  refuted  by  Baudissin;  re- 
cent adherents  of  the  theory  build  more  largely  on  the  occurrence 
in  various  parts  d  this  territory  of  proper  names  of  persons 

'See  Hmssw  Rsucion, 

'  The  divergent  Judaean  tradition,  according  to  which  the  fore- 
fathers had  worshipped  Vahwch  from  time  immemorial,  may;  indicate 
that  Judah  and  the  kindred  clans  had  in  fact  tieen  worshippen  of 
Yahweh  before  the  time  of  Moses. 

The  forro  Yahv,  or  Y^tc,  occurs  not  only  in  composition,  but 
tV'MI-.mAmmttuPcpyridiscmtndal  A isuan,  3^,6, 11;  E  1^; 
J  6.  This  is  doubtless  the  original  of  *I^,  frequently  found  in 
Greek  authors  and  in  magical  texts  as  the  name  cl  the  God  of  the 
lews. 


and  places  which  they  explain  as  compounds  of  Yahu  or  Yah.* 
The  explanation  ia  in  most  cases  simply  an  assumption  of  the 
point  at  issue;  some  of  the  names  have  been  misread;  others 
are  undoubtedly  the  names  of  Jews.  There  remain,  however, 
some  coses  in  which  it  ia  highly  probable  that  names  of  non- 
Israelites  are  really  compounded  with  Yahweh.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these  is  the  king  of  Hamath  who  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Sargon  (;»-7os  8.C.)  is  called  Yaubi'di  and  Ilubi'dj 
(compare  Jehoiakim-Kliakim).  Axriyau  of  Jaudi,  also,  in 
inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileaer  (74S-7a8  B.C.),  who  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  Azariah  (Uzaiah)  of  Judah,  is  probably 
a  king  of  the  country  in  northern  Syria  known  to  us  from  the 
Zenjirli  inscriptions  as  Ja'dL 

Friedrich  Delitxsch  brought  into  notice  three  tablets,  of  the 
age  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon,  in  which  he  read  the  names 
of  Ya-  a'-te^u,  ya-te^ilu,  and  Yo-a-um-itu  ("  Yahweh  is  Cod  "), 
and  which  he  regarded  as  conclusive  proof  that  Yahweh  was 
known  in  Babylonia  before  sooo  b.c.;  he  was  a  god  of  the 
Semitic  invaders  in  the  second  wave  of  migration,  who  were, 
according  to  Winckler  and  Dclitasch,  of  North  Semitic  stock 
(Canaanitcs,  in  the  linguistic  sense).*  We  should  thus  have 
in  the  tablets  evidence  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  among  the 
Western  Semites  at  a  time  long  before  the  rise  of  Israel.  The 
reading  of  the  names  is,  however,  extremely  uncertain,  not  to  say 
improbable,  and  the  far-reaching  inferences  drawn  from  them 
carry  no  conviction.  In  a  tablet  attributed  to  the  14th  century 
B.C.  which  Sellin  found  in  the  course  of  his  excavations  at 
Tell  Ta'annuk  (the  Taanach  of  the  O.T.)  a  name  occurs  which 
may  be  read  Abi-Yawi  (equivalent  to  Hebrew  Ahijah);*  if  the 
reading  be  correct,  this  would  show  that  Yahweh  was  wor- 
shipped in  Central  Palestine  before  the  Israelite  conquest. 
The  reading  is,  however,  only  one  of  several  possibilities.  The 
fact  that. the  full  form  Yahweh  appears,  whereas  in  Hebrew 
proper  names  only  the  shorter  Yahu  and  Yah  occur,  weighs 
somewhat  against  the  interpretation,  asitdoesagainst  Delitzsch's 
reading  of  his  tablets. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if,  in  the  great  movements 
of  populations  and  shifting  of  ascendancy  which  lie  beyond 
our  historical  horizon,  the  worship  of  Yahweh  should  have  beea 
established  in  regions  remote  from  those  which  it  occupied  in 
historical  times;  but  nothing  which  we  now  know  warrants  the 
opinion  that  his  worship  was  ever  general  among  the  Western 
Semites. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  West  Semitic 
Yahu  back  to  Babylonia.  Thua  Delitzsch  formerly  derived  the 
name  from  an  Akkadian  god,  I  or  la;  or  from  the  Semitic 
nominative  ending,  Yau;'  but  this  deity  has  since  disappeared 
from  the  pantheon  of  Assyriologists.  The  combination  of 
Yah  with  £a,  one  of  the  great  Babylonian  gods,  seems  to  have  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  amateurs,  by  whom  it  is  periodically 
"  discovered."  Scholars  are  now  agreed  that,  so  far  as  Yahu  or 
Yah  occurs  in  Babylonian  texts,  it  is  as  the  name  of  a  foreign 
god. 

Assuming  that  Yahweh  was  primitively  a  nature  god,  scholare 
in  the  rgth  century  discussed  the  question  .over  what  sphere  of 
nature  he  originally  presided.  According  to  some  he  was  the 
god  of  consuming  fire;  others  saw  in  him  the  bright  sky,  or  the 
heaven;  still  others  recognised  in  him  a  storm  god,  a  theory 
with  which  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  Heb.  kivSh  or  Arab. 
Aatrl  well  accords.  The  association  of  Yahweh  with  storm  and 
fire  is  frequent  In  the  Old  Testament;  the  thunder  ia  the  voice 
of  Yahweh,  the  lightning  his  arrows,  the  rainbow  his  bow.  The 
revelation  at  Sinai  is  amid  the  awe-inspiring  phenomena  of 
tempest.  Yahweh  leads  Israel  through  the  doert  in  a  pillar  of 
cloud  and  fire;  he  kindles  Elijah's  altar  by  lightning,  and 
translates  the  prophet  in  a  chariot  of  fire.    See  also  Judg.  v.  4  seq. ; 

*  See  a  collection  and  critical  estimate  of  this  evidence  by  Zimmem, 
J!7ie  KeilinKhrifUn  imd  das  A Iti  Talamentt  46s  mm. 

'  BaM  und  Btbet,  I9<».  The  enormous,  and  for  the  most  part 
ephemeral,  literature  provoked  by  Delitasch's  lecture  cannot  be 
cited  here. 

•  Denkschriflen  d.  WUn.  Akad.,  L.  iv.  p.  Itg  seq.  (1904). 
'Wolafdu  Paradietf  (itSi),  pp.  i$S-t66. . 
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Deut.  xxxiii.  i;  PS.  xviu.  7-15;  Hab.  Hi.  3-6.  The  cberub 
upon  which  he  rides  when  he  flics  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
(Ps.  xviii.  10)  is  not  improbably  an  ancient  mythological  per- 
soniflcation  of  the  storm  cloud,  the  genius  of  tempest  (cf.  Ps. 
civ,  3).  In  Ezekicl  the  throne  of  Yahweh  is  borne  up  on  Che< 
rubim,  the  noise  of  whose  wings  is  like  thunder.  Though  we  may 
recognize  in  this  poetical  imagery  the  survival  of  ancient  and, 
if  we  please,  mythical  notions,  we  should  err  if  we  inferred 
that  Yahweh  was  originally  a  departmental  god,  presiding 
specifically  over  meteorological  phenomena,  and  that  this  con- 
ception of  him  persisted  among  the  Israelites  till  very  late  times. 
Rather,  as  the  god — or  the  chief  god — of  a  region  and  a  people, 
(he  most  sublime  and  impressive  phenomena,  the  control  of  the 
mightiest  forces  of  nature  are  attributed  to  him.  As  the  Cod 
of  Israel  Yahweh  becomes  its  leader  and  champion  in  war;  he 
is  a  warrior,  mighty  in  battle;  but  he  is  not  a  god  of  war  in  the 
specific  sense. 

'  In  the  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  Yahweh  the  name 
Yahweh  Sebaoth  (E.V.,  The  LoKoof  Hosts)  has  had  an  important 
place.  The  hosts  have  by  some  been  interpreted  of  the  armies 
of  Israel  (see  i  Sam.  xvii.  45,  and  note  the  association  of  the  name 
In  the  Books  of  Samuel,  where  it  first  appears,  with  the  ark',  or 
with  war) ;  by  others,  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  the  stars  conceived 
as  living  beings,  later,  perhaps,  the  angels  as  the  court  of  Yahweh 
and  the  instruments  of  his  will  in  nature  and  history  (Ps.  luxiz.) ; 
or  of  the  forces  of  the  world  in  general  which  do  his  bidding, 
cf.  the  common  Greek  renderings,  Kiiwt  ruv  ivi^jueuv  and 
K.  TarTOKpiTap,  Universal  Ruler).  It  is  likely  that  the  name 
was  differently  understood  in  different  periods  and  circles;  but 
In  the  prophets  the  hosts  are  clearly  superhuman  powers.  In 
many  passages  the  name  seems  to  be  only  a  more  solemn  sub- 
stitute for  the  simple  Yahweh,  and  as  such  it  has  probably 
often  been  inserted  by  scribes.  Finally,  Sebaoth  came  to  ti« 
treated  as  a  proper  name  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxx.  5, 8,  20),  and  as  such  is 
very  common  in  magical  texts. 

LiTBaATURB. — Rcland,  r^va  j  excrcitalianum  pkUologicarum  de  vita 
prommtiatione  nominis  Jehava,  1707;  Kcinke,  "  Ptiilolo^tsch-histo- 
riache  Abfaandlung  Uber  (ion  Gottcsnamen  jchova,"  in  Beilritge 
lur  ErUimnf  dts  Altai  Testamenls,  III.  (183s):  Baudissin,  "  Dcr 
UrsprunK  dea  Gottcsnamens  "low,"  in  Sludien  zur  stmitischen  Rett- 
ttomieschickle,  I.  (1876),  179-254:  Driver,  "  Recent  Theories  on  the 
Origin  and  Nature  or  the  Tctra^rammaton,"  in  Sludia  Biblica, 
1.  (1885}.  1-30;  Dciasmunn,  "  Gricchtsche  Transkriptioncn  des 
Tetragrammaton,"  in  Bibcliiudien  (1895),  1-30;  Blau.  Das  ahjiidp- 
uke^ubervMsenfiS^B.  Se(:iilso  Hebrew  Religion.   (G.  F.  Mo.) 

JBHU,  son  of  Jehoshaphat  and  grandson  of  Nimsbi,  in  the 
Bible,  a  general  of  Ahab  and  JehOtam,  and,  later,  lung  of  Israel. 
Ahaiiah  son  of  Jehoram  of  Judah  and  Jehoram  brother  of  Ahaziah 
of  Israel  had  taken  joint  action  against  the  Aramaeans  of  Damas- 
cus who  were  attacking  Ramoth-Gilead  under  Hazael.  Jehoram 
had  returned  wounded  to  his  palace  at  Jezreel,  whither  Ahaziah 
had  come  down  to  visit  him,  Jehu,  meanwhile,  remained  at  the 
■eat  of  war,  and  the  prophet  Elisha  sent  a  messenger  to  anoint 
him  king.  The  general  at  once  acknowledged  the  call,  "  drove 
furiously  "  to  Jezreel,  and,  having  slain  both  kings,  proceeded 
to  exterminate  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  (a  Kings  ix.,x.),  A 
similar  fate  befell  the  royal  princes  of  Judah  (see  Athuiau), 
and  thus,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  new  king  must  have  bad  com- 
plete control  over  the  two  kingdoms  (cf.  a  Chron.  xxii,  9). 
Israelite  historians  viewed  these  events  as  a  great  religious 
revolution  inspired  by  Eh'jah  and  initiated  by  Elisha,  as  the 
overthrow  of  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  as  a  retribution  for  the 
cruel  murder  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  (see  Jezebel).  A  vivid 
description  is  given  of  the  destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  at 
the  temple  in  Samaria  (2  Kings  x,  17 ;  contrast  iii,  3).  While  Jehn 
was  supported  by  the  Rechabites  in  his  reforming  zeal,  a  similar 
revolt  against  Baalism  in  Judah  is  ascribed  to  the  priest  Jehoiada 
(see  Joasb).  In  the  tragedies  of  the  period  it  seems  clear  that 
Elisha's  interest  in  both  Jehu  and  the  Syrian  Hazael  U  Kings 
viii.  7  sqq.)  had  some  political  significance,  and  in  apposition 
to  the  "  Deuteronomic  "  the  commendation  in  2  Kings  x.  28 
sqq.,  Hosea's  denunciation  (i.  4)  indicates  the  judgment  which 
was  passed  upon  Jehu's  bloodshed  in  other  circles. 


JEHU— JELLACHICH 


In  the  course  of  an  expedition  against  Hazael  In  S42  Stialna- 
neser  II.  of  Assyria  received  tribute  of  silver  and  gold  from 
Ya-u-a  son  of  Omri,'  Tyre  and  Sidon;  another  attack  followed 
in  839.  For  some  years  after  this  Assyria  was  unable  to  interfere, 
and  war  broke  out  between  Damascus  and  Israel.  The  Israelite 
story,  which  may  perhaps  be  supplemented  from  Judacan  sources 
(see  Joase),  recorxls  a  great  loss  of  territory  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  (2  Kings  x.  33  seq.).  Under  Jehu's  successor  Jehoahaz 
there  was  continual  war  with  Hazael  and  his  son  Ben-hadad, 
but  relief  was  obtained  by  his  grandson  Joash,  and  the  land 
recovered  complete  independence  under  Jeroboam. 

Ichu  is  aim  the  name  of  a  prophet  of  the  time  o(  Baasha  and 
Jehoshaphat  (I  Kings  xvi. ;  3  Chron.  xix.,  xx.).  (Sw  A.  C) 

JEKTLL,  SIR  JOSEPH  (1663-1/38),  English  lawyer  and  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls,  son  of  John  Jekyll,  was  born  in  London,  and  after 
studying  at  the  Middle  Temple  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1687. 
He  rapidly  rose  to  be  chief  justice  of  Chester  (1697),  scrjeant-at- 
law  and  king's  Serjeant  (t70o),  and  a  knight.  In  ^717  he  was 
made  master  of  the  roils.  A  Whig  in  politics,  he  sat  in  parliament 
for  various  constituencies  from  1697  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
took  an  active  part  there  in  debating  constitutional  questions 
with  much  learning,  though,  according  to  Lord  Hervey  (if  em.  i, 
474),  with  little"  approbation."  He  was  censured  by  the  House 
of  Commons  for  accepting  a  brief  for  the  defence  of  Lord  Halifax 
in  a  prosecution  ordered  by  the  house.  He  was  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Jacobite  earl  of  Wintoun 
in  t7ts,  and  of  Harley  (Lord  Oxford)  in  1717.  In  later  years 
he  supported  Walpole,  He  became  very  unpopular  in  1736  for 
his  introduction  of  the  "  gin  act,"  taxing  the  retailing  of 
spirituous  liquors,  and  his  house  had  to  be  protected  from  the 
mob.  Pope  has  an  illusion  to  "  Jekyll  or  some  odd  Whig,  Who 
never  changed  his  principle  or  wig  "  (EpUogue  to  the  Satires). 
Jekyll  was  also  responsible  for  the  Mortmain  Act  of  1 736,  which 
was  not  superseded  till  r888.     He  died  without  issue  in  1738. 

His  great-nephew  Joseph  Jekyll  (d.  1837)  was  a  lawyer, 
politician  and  wit,  who  excited  a  good  deal  of  contemporary 
satire,  and  who  wrote  some  Jtux  d'csprit  which  were  well-known 
in  his  time.  His  Letters  of  the  late  Ignatius  Sancho,  an  A/rieam, 
was  published  in  1782,  .  In  1894  his  correspondence  was  edited, 
with  a  memoir,  by  the  Hon.  Algernon  Bourke. 

JELLACHICH,  JOSEF,  Count  (1801-1859),  Croatian  states- 
man, was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  October  iSoi  at  Piterv&rad.  He 
entered  the  Austrian  army  (iSto),  fought  against  the  Bosnians 
in  1845,  was  made  ban  of  Croatia,  Slavonia  and  Dalmatia  in 
1848  on  the  petition  of  the  Croatians,  and  was  simultaneously 
raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  by  the  emperor.  As  ban, 
Jellachich's  policy  was  directed  to  preserving  the  Slav  kingdoms 
for  the  Habsburg  monarchy  by  identifying  himself  with  the 
nationalist  opposition  to  Magyar  ascendancy,  while  at  the  same 
time  discouraging  the  extreme  "  Illyrism  "  advocated  by  Lodovik 
Gij  (1809-1873).  Though  his  separatist  measures  at  first 
brought  him  into  disfavour  at  the  imperial  court,  their  true 
objective  was  soon  recognized,  and,  with  the  triumph  of  the  more 
violent  elements  of  the  Hungarian  revolotion,  he  was  hailed  as 
the  most  conspicuous  champion  of  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and 
was  able  to  bring  about  that  union  of  the  imperial  army  with  the 
southern  Slavs  by  which  the  revolution  in  Vienna  and  Budapest 
was  overthrown  (see  AusTniA-HuKCAgv:  History).  He  b^gan 
the  war  of  independence  in  September  1848  by  crossing  the  Drare 
at  the  head  of  40,000  Croats.  After  the  bloody  battle  of  Buda 
he  concluded  a  three  days'  truce  with  the  Hungarians  to  enaUe 
him  to  assist  Prince  Windischgrttz  to  reduce  Vienna,  and  subse- 
quently fought  against  the  Magyars  at  Schwechil.  During  the 
winter  campaign  of  1848-49  he  commanded,  under  Windisch- 
grittz,  the  Austrian  right  wing,  capturing  Magyar-Ovar  and 
Raab,  and  defeating  the  Magyars  at  M6r.  After  the  recapture 
of  Buda  he  was  made  commander-in<hief  of  the  southern  army. 

*  I.e.  either  descendant  of,  or  from  the  same  district  as,  Omri 
(sec  Hogg,  Ency.  Bib.  col.  2291).    The  Assyrian  king's  sculpturej 
depicting  the  embassy  and  its  giits,  is  the  so-called  "  black  obelisk 
now  in  the  British  Museum  (Nimroud  Central  Gallery.  No.  98: 
Guide  to  Bab.  and  Ass.  Anlij.,  1900,  p.  24  seq.,  pi.  U.). 
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JELLINEK— JENA 


At  first  he  gtined  lome  succcsan  tgunstBera  (q.v.),  but  on  tbc 
I4lh  of  July  1849  was  routed  by  the  Hungariaas  at  Hcgyes  and 
driven  bclimd  the  Danube.  He  took  no  part  in  the  remainder 
of  tiK  war,  but  returned  to  Agram  to  administer  Croatia.  In 
|8J3  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  sent 
>|tiiist  Mootei»gTO,  and  in  1855  was  created  a  count.  He  died 
oa  the  »tb  of  May  18S9.  HaGeiitkl*  were  published  at  Vienna 
in  18$!. 

See  tlic  anonymous  Tkt  Crottian  Rnotutim  of  He  Tear  1848 
(Crait.),  Afram,  1898.  (R.  N.  B.) 

JELLINEK,  ADOLF  (1821-1893),  Jewish  preacher  and 
scholsr,  was  bom  in  Moravia.  After  filling  clerical  posts  in 
Uipzig,  he  became  Predigcr  (preacher)  in  Vienna  in  i8j6. 
He  WIS  associated  with  the  promoters  of  the  New  Learning 
wiibin  Judaism,  and  wrote  on  the  history  of  the  KabbaU.  His 
bibliographies  (each  bearing  the  Hebrew  iiHeQonlTts)  were  useful 
compilations.  But  his  most  important  worli  lay  in  three  other 
directions,  (j)  Midrashic.  Jellinek  published  in  the  six  parts 
of  his  Beth  ha-Midriuch  (1853-1878)  a  large  number  of  smaller 
Uidr'aiki,  ancient  and  medieval  homilies  and  foUi-lore  records, 
which  have  been  of  much  service  in  the  recent  revival  of  iiMerest 
I  in  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature.    A  translation  of  these  coQec- 

lions  of  Jellinek.into  German  was  undertaken  by  A.  Wucnsche, 
under  [he  general  title  Am  Israeli  Lehrkalle.  U)  Psychological. 
Before  the  study  of  ethnic  psychology  had  become  a  science, 
Jellinek  devoted  attention  to  the  subject.  There  is  much  keen 
analysis  and  original  invcstigal  ion  in  bis  two  essays  Dcr  judiickt 
Slamm  (1869)  and  Der  judiscke  Slamm  in  mckt-judischen 
Spriick-wirlern  (1881-1882).  It  is  to  Jellinek  that  we  owe 
the  oft-repeated  comparison  of  the  Jewish  temperament  to 
that  of  women  in  its  quickness  of  perception,  versatility  and 
Knsibilily.  (3)  Homiletit.  Jellinek  was  probably  the  greatest 
synagogue  orator  of  the  19th  century.  He  published  some  200 
sermons,  in  most  of  which  are  displayed  unobtrusive  learn- 
ing, fresh  application  of  old  sayings,  and  a  high  conception  of 
Judaism  and  its  claims.  Jellinek  was  a  powerful  apologist  and 
an  iccompUshed  homilist,  at  once  profound  and  ingenious. 

His  son,  Gborge  Jellinek,  was  appointed  professor  of  inter- 
national law  at  Heidelberg  in  1891.  Another  son,  Max  Hekiunn 
JzLUNEK,  ¥ras  made  assistant  professor  of  philology  at  Vienna 
in  1892. 

A  brother  of  Adolf,  Hekhann  Jelunek  (b.  1813),  was 
executed  at  the  age  of  26  on  account  of  his  association  with 
the  Hungarian  national  movement  of  1848.  One  of  Hermann 
Jeflinek's  best-known  works  was  Uriel  Acasla.  Another  brother, 
MoKiTZ  JELUNEK  (1823-1883),  Was  an  accomplished  econo- 
mist, and  contributed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  essays  on 
the  price  of  cereals  and  on  the  statistical  organization  of  the 
country.  He  founded  the  Budapest  tramway  company  (1864} 
and  was  also  president  of  the  corn  exchange. 

See  JeKisk  Entyclepedia,  vii.  92-94.  For  a  character  sketch  of 
Adolf  Jellinek  «ee  S.  Smger,  Ucluw  and  Addresses  (1908),  pp.  88-03J 
Kohut,  BerhhmU  israetUistke  Minuer  und  Fraaen.  (I.  A.) 

AHAPPBS,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Halnaut,  Belgium, 
near  Mons,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  bat  tie  at  which  Dumouriez, 
at  the  head  of  the  French  Revolutionary  Army,  defeated  the 
Austrian  army  (which  was  greatly  outnumbered)  under  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Tcachen  and  Clerfayt  on  the  6th  of  November 
1792  (see  FiCNCB  REvoiirnONABV  Wass), 

JBHA.  >  university  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Saxe-Weimar.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  $6  m.  S.W.  from 
Leipzig  by  the  Crossberigen-Saalfeld  and  12  m.  S.E.  of  Weimar 
by  the  Weimar-Gera  lines  of  railway.  Pop  (1905),  96.35S- 
Its  situation  in  a  broad  valley  environed  by  limestone  hills  is 
•omewhM  dreary.  To  the  north  lie*  the  plateau,  descending 
steeply  to  the  valley,  famoui  at  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Jena. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  promenades  occupying  the  site  of 
the  old  fortifications;  it  contains  in  addition  to  the  medieval 
market  square,  many  old-fashioned  houses  and  quaint  narrow 
itrecls.  Besides  the  oM  university  buildings,  the  most  imer- 
oting  nfificcs  are  the  i5tb-ceDtury  church  of  St  Michael,  with  a 


tower  318  ft.  high,  containing  fn  altar,  benesth  whfds  is  a  door- 
way leading  to  a  vault,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Lather,  originally 
destined  for  his  tomb;  the  univeraity  Ubrary,  in  wdiich  it  preserved 
a  curious  figure  of  a  diagoo;  and  the  bridge  across  the  Saale,  at 
long  at  the  church  steeple  it  high,  the  centre  arch  of  whicb  it 
turmounted  by  a  tt«ne  carved  head  of  a  malefactor.  Acnst 
the  river  is  the  "  nmuntain,"  or  kill,  whence  a  fine  view  it  ob- 
tained of  the  town  and  turroundings,  and  hard  by  the  Fucfat- 
Turra  (Fox  tower)  celebrated  for  student  orgiet,  while  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  the  house  of  an  astronomer,  Weigel,  with 
a  deep  shaft  through  which  the  stats  can  be  teen  in  the  day  time. 
Thus  the  seven  marvels  of  Jena  are  tummed  up  la  the  Latin 
hnes: — 

Ara,  eaputt  draeo,  monst  pmu,  ndpeemla  hirris, 

Wetgeltana  damus;  septem  miracula  Jena*. 

There  must  abo  be  mentioned  the  university  church,  thenew 
■nivenity  buildings,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  ducnl  palace 
(Schloss)  where  Goethe  wrote  his  JSennann  vni  Dortdta,  the 
Schwaizer  Bilr  Hotel,  where  Luther  spent  the  night  after  fait 
flight  from  the  Wanburg,  and  four  towers  and  a  gateway  wUcb 
now  alone  mark  the  position  of  the  ancient  walls.  The  town  hot 
of  late  years  become  a  favourite  residential  retort  and  hat  greatly 
extended  towards  the  west,  where  there  is  a  cotony  of  pleasant 
villas.  Itt  chief  pitsperity  centres,  however,  in  the  university. 
In  1547  the  elector  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  of  Saxony, 
while  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  conceived 
the  plan  of  founding  a  university  at  Jena,  which  was  accordingly 
established  by  hit  three  sons.  After  having  obtained  a  charter 
from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  it  was  inaugurated  on  the  2nd 
of  February  1558.  It  was  most  numerously  attended  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century;  but  the  most  brilliant  prafeatoriate 
was  tmder  the  duke  Charles  Augustus,  Goethe't  patron  (1787- 
1806),  when  Flchte,  Hegel,  Schelling,  Schlegel  and  Schiller  were 
00  its  teaching  staff.  Founded  as  a  home  for  the  new  religious 
opinions  of  the  i6th  century,  it  has  ever  been  in  the  forefront 
of  German  universities  in  h'berally  accepting  new  ideas.  It 
distances  perhaps  every  other  German  nidverBity  in  the  extent 
to  which  it  carries  out  what  are  popolariy  regarded  as  the  charac- 
teristics of  German  student-lifc--<luelling  and  the  passion  for 
Preikeit.  At  the  end  of  the  i8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  :9tb 
century,  the  opening  of  new  universities,  co-operating  with  the 
suspicioni  of  the  various  German  goveramenis  at  to  the  demo- 
cratic (pinions  which  obtained  at  Jena,  militated  against  the 
university,  which  has  never  regained  itt  former  prosperity.  la 
■  905  it  was  attended  by  about  iioo  students,  and  its  teaching 
staff  (including  privaidocenlat)  numbered  112.  Amongst  its 
numerous  auxifories  may  be  mentioned  the  library,  with  200,000 
volumes,  the  observatory,  the  meteorological  institute,  the  botan'' 
ical  garden,  seminaries  of  theology,  philokjgy  and  education, 
and  well  equipped  clinical,  anatomical  and  physical  inttitutes. 
There  are  also  veterinary  and  agricultural  coUeget  In  connexion 
with  the  university.  The  manufactures  of  Jena  are  not  consider- 
able. The  book  trade  has  of  late  years  revived,  and  there  are 
several  printing  establishmentt. 

Jena  appeals  to  have  possessed  municipal  rights  in  the  t3tb 
century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  :4th  century  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  margraves  of  Meissen,  from  whom  it  passed  in 
1423  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Since  1485  it  has  remained  in 
the  Ernestine  line  of  the  house  of  Saxony.  In  1662  it  fell  to 
Bemhard,  youngest  son  of  William  duke  of  Weimar,  and  became 
the  capital  of  a  small  separate  duchy.  Bemhard's  Une  having 
become  extinct  in  1690,  Jena  was  united  with  Eisenach,  and  in 
1 741  reverted  with  that  duchy  to  Weimar.  In  more  modem 
times  Jena  has  been  made  famous  by  the  defeat  inflicted  in 
the  vicinity,  on  the  14th  of  October  1806,  by  Napoleon  upon  the 
Prussian  army  under  the  prince  of  Hohcniohe  (see  Natoleonic 
Cakpaicns). 

SeeSchreiber  and  FBrber.  Jena  w*  ttfntm  Pr  r^ar  Mr  mriietiBlen 
Zeit  (jnd  cd.,  1858);  Ortloff.  Jena  und  Umtefend  (3ni  ed.,  1875); 
Leonhardt,  Jena  aXs  Unixrsitat  und  Sladt  Qeno,  1903);  Ritter, 
Fxlhrer  durch  Jena  und  Umgebvnt  Qcna.  1901);  Biedermann,  Via 
VniversMiJrna  Qem,  1858);  andthc  Vrkundenbaek  der  Stadt  Jena 
edited  by  J.  E.  A.  Martin  and  0.  Devrient  (1888-1903). 
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JENATSCH— JENGHIZ  KHAN 


munCH.  OBOBS  (1596-1639),  Swba  political  leader,  one 
of  the  most  atrikiag  figures  in  the  troubled  history  of  the  Grisons 
in  the  17th  century,  was  bom  at  Samaden  (capital  of  the  Upper 
Engadine).  He  studied  at  Zurich  and  Basel,  and  in  i6i  7  became 
the  Protestant  pastor  of  Scharans  (near  Thusis).  But  almost  at 
once  be  plunged  into  active  politics,  taking  the  side  of  the 
Venetian  and  Protestant  party  of  the  Sails  family,  as  against 
the  Spanish  and  Romanist  policy  supported  by  the  rival  family, 
that  of  Planta.  He  headed  the  "  preachers  "  who  in  1(18  tor- 
tiued  to  death  the  arch-priest  Ruses,  of  Sondrio,  and  outlawed 
the  PlantaS.  As  reprisals,  a  number  of  Protestants  were 
massacred  at  Tlrano  (i6jo),  in  the  Valtellina,  a  very  fertile 
valley,  of  considerable  strategical  importance  (for  through  it 
the  Spaniards  in  Milan  could  communicate  by  the  Umbrail  Pass 
with  the  Austrians  in  Tirol),  which  then  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Spanish.  Jenatsch  took  part  in  the  murder  (1611)  of  Pompey 
Plants,  the  head  of  the  rival  party,  but  later  with  his  friends  was 
compelled  to  fiy  the  country,  giving  up  his  position  as  a  pastor, 
and  henceforth  acting  solely  as  a  soldier.  He  helped  in  the  revolt 
■gainst  the  Austrians  in  the  Prittigau  (itaa),  and  in  the  invasion 
of  the  Valtellina  by  a  Fnmch  army  (1624),  but  the  peace  made 
(1636)  between  France  and  Spdn  left  the  Valtellina  in  the 
hands  of  the  pope,  and  so  destroyed  Jenatsch's  hopes.  Having 
killed  his  colonel,  Ruinelli,  in  a  duel,  Jenatsch  had  once  mote  to 
leave  his  native  land,  and  took  service  with  the  Venetians 
(1619-1630).  In  163 1  he  went  to  Paris,  and  actively  supported 
Richelieu's  schemes  for  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Val- 
tellina, which  led  to  the  aaccessful  campaign  of  Rohan  (1635), 
one  of  whose  firmest  supporters  was  Jenatsch.  But  he  soon  saw 
that  the  French  were  as  unwilling  as  the  Spaniards  to  restore 
the  Valtdlina  to  the  GriaoDS  (which  had  seized  it  in  isii).  So 
be  became  a  Romanist  (1635),  and  negotiated  secretly  with  the 
Spaniards  and  Auttriaas.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy 
«diich  broke  oat  in  1637,  and  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  Rohan 
and  the  FTench  {lom  the  Grisons.  This  treachery  on  Jenatsch's 
part  did  not,  however,  lead  to  the  freeing  of  the  Valtdlina  from 
the  Spaniards,  andoncemorehetriedtoget  French  support.  But 
on  the  94th  of  January  1639  he  was  assassinated  at  Coire  by 
the  Plantas;  later  in  the  same  year  the  much  coveted  valley 
was  restored  by  Spain  to  the  Grisons,  which  held  it  till  1797. 
Jenatsch's  caieer  is  of  general  historical  importance  by  reason  of 
the  long  tooflict  between  Etaace  and  Spain  for  the  possession 
oi  the  Valtellina,  which  fonns  one  of  the  most  bloody  episodes 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

See  biography  by  E.  Haffter  (Davos,  1894). 

JBNflHIZ  KHAN  (1163-1337),  Mongol  empeitir,  was  born  in  a 
tent  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Onon.  His  father  Yesukai  was 
absent  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  in  a  campaign  against  a  Tatar 
chieftain  named  Temuchin.  The  fortune  of  war  favoured 
Yesukai,  who  having  slain  his  enemy  returned  to  his  encampment 
in  triumph.  Here  he  was  met  by  the  news  that  his  wife  Yulun 
had  given  birth  to  a  son.  On  examining  the  child  be  observed 
in  its  clenched  fist  a  clot  of  coagulated  blood  like  a  red  stone. 
fin  the  eyes  of  the  superstitious  Mongol  this  drcumstancereferred 
to  his  victory  over  the  Tatar  chieftain,  and  he  therefore  named 
the  infant  Temuchin.  The  death  of  Yesukai,  which  placed 
Temuchin  at  the  age  of  thirteen  on  the  Mongol  throne,  was  the 
signal  also  for  the  dispersal  of  several  tribes  whose  allegiance 
the  old  chieftain  had  retained  by  his  iron  rule.  When  remon- 
strated with  by  Temiicfain,  the  rebels  replied:  "  The  deepest 
welb  are  sometimes  dry,  and  the  hardest  stone  is  sometimes 
broken;  why  should  we  cling  to  thee?"  But  Yulun  was  by  no 
means  willing  to  see  her  son's  power  melt  away;  she  led  those 
retainers  who  remained  faithful  against  the  deserters,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  back  fully  one  half  to  their  allegiance.  With 
this  doubtful  material,  Temuchin  succeeded  in  holding  his 
ground  agunst  the  plots  and  open  hostilities  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  more  especially  of  the  Naimans,  Keiaits  and  Merkits. 
With  one  or  other  of  these  he  maintained  an  almost  unceasing 
warfare  until  1306,  when  he  felt  strong  enough  to  proclaim  him- 
•eU  the  ruler  of  an  empire.    He  thcrefaresumsioncd  the  notables 


of  his  kingdom  to  an  assembly  on  the  btfnks  of  the  Onon,  and 
at  their  unanimous  request  adopted  the  name  and  title  of 
Jenghiz  Khan  (Chinese,  Chtag-sze,  or  "  perfect  warrior  ").  At 
this  time  there  remained  to  him  but  one  open  enemy  on  the 
Mongolian  steppes.  Polo  the  Naiman  khan.  Against  this  chief 
he  now  led  his  troops,  and  in  one  battle  so  completely  shattered 
his  forces  that  Kushiek,  the  successor  of  Polo,  who  was  left  dead 
upon  the  field,  fled  with  his  ally  Toto,  the  Mcrkit  khan,  to  the 
river  Irtysh, 

Jenghiz  Khan  now  meditated  an  invasion  of  the  eropue  of  the 
Kin  Tatars,  who  had  wrested  northern  China  from  the  Sung 
dynasty.  As  a  first  step  he  invaded  western  Hia,  and,  having 
captured  several  strongholds,  retired  in  tht:  summer  of  1 208  to 
Lung-ting  to  escape  the  great  heat  cf  the  plains.  While  there 
news  reached  him  that  Toto  and  Kushiek  were  preparing  for 
war.  In  a  pitched  battle  on  the  river  Irtysh  he  overthrew  ihcm 
completely.  Toto  was  amongst  the  slain,  and  Kushiek  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  Khitan  Tatars.  Satisfied  with  his  victory,  Jcnghia 
again  directed  his  forces  against  Hia.  After  having  defeated 
the  Kin  army  under  the  leadership  of  a  son  of  the  sovereign,  he 
captured  the  Wu-liang-hai  Pass  in  the  Great  Wall,  and  pene^ 
trated  as  far  as  Ning-sia  Fu  in  Kansuh.  With  unceasing  vigour 
he  pushed  on  his  troops,  and  even  established  his  sway  over  the 
province  of  Liao-tung.  Several  of  the  Kin  commanders,  seeing 
how  persistently  victory  attended  his  banners,  deserted  to  him, 
and  garrisons  surrendered  at  his  bidding.  Having  thus  secured 
a  firm  footbg  within  the  Great  Wall,  he  despatched  three  armies 
intheautumnof  1 2 13  to  overrun  the  empire.  The  right  wing, 
under  his  three  sons,  Juji,  Jagatai  and  Ogotai,  marched  towards 
the  south;  the  left  wing,  under  his  brothers  Hochar,  Kwang-tsin 
Noyen  and  Chow-tse-te-po-shi,  advanced  eastward  towards  the 
sea;  while  Jenghis  and  his  son 'TulS  with  the  centre  directed  their 
course  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  Complete  success  attended 
all  three  expeditions.  The  right  wing  advanced  as  far  as  Honan, 
and  after  having  captured  upwards  of  twenty-eight  cities  rejoined 
headquarters  by  the  great  western  road.  Hochar  made  himself 
master  of  the  country  as  far  as  Liao-si;  and  Jenghiz  ceased  his 
triumphal  career  only  when  he  reached  the  clilTs  of  the  Shan- 
tung promontory.  But  cither  because  be  was  weary  of  the 
strife,  or  because  it  was  necessary  to  revisit  bis  Mongolian 
empire,  he  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Kin  emperor  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  (1214),  saying,  "  AU  your  possessions  in  Shan- 
tung and  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Yellow  River  arc  now 
mine  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Yenking  (the  modem  Peking). 
By  the  decree  of  heaven  you  are.now  as  weak  as  I  am  strong,  but 
I  am  willing  to  retire  from  my  conquests;  as  a  condition  of  my 
doing  so,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  distribute 
largess  to  myofficers  and  men  to  appease  their  fierce  hosliKty." 
These  terms  of  safety  the  Kin  emperor  eagerly  accepted,  and  as 
a  peace  offering  he  presented  Jenghiz  with  a  daughter  of  the  late 
emperor,  another  princess  of  the  fanperial  house,  500  youths  and 
maidens,  and  3000  horses.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Jcn^iiz 
passed  beyond  the  Great  Wall  than  the  Kin  emperor,  fearing  to 
remain  any  longer  so  near  the  Mongol  frontier,  moved  his  court 
to  K'ai-fCng  Fu  in  Honan.  This  transfer  of  capital  appealing 
to  Jenghii  to  indicate  a  hostile  altitude,  be  once  more  marched 
his  troops  into  the  doomed  empire. 

While  Jenghiz  was  thus  adding  city  to  city  and  province  to 
province  in  China,  Kushiek,  the  fugitive  Naiman  chief,  was  na 
idle.  With  characteristic  treachery  he  requested  permission 
from  his  host,  the  Khitan  khan,  to  collect  the  fragments  of  his 
army  which  had  been  scattered  by  Jenghiz  al  the  battle  on  the 
Irtysh,  and  thus  having  collected  a  considerable  force  he  leagued 
himself  with  Mahommed,  the  shah  of  Khwlrizm,  against  the 
confiding  khan.  After  a  short  but  decisive  campaign  the  allies 
remained  masters  of  the  position,  and  the  khan  was  compelled 
to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of  the  lale  Ruesl, 

With  the  power  and  prestige  thus  acquiied,  Kushiek  prepared 
once  again  to  measure  swords  with  the  Mongol  chief.  On 
receiving  the  news  of  his  hostile  preparations,  Jenghia  at  once 
took  the  field,  and  in  the  first  battle  routed  the  Naiman  troops 
and  made  Kushiek  a  prisoners    His  iU-goilcn  kingdom  bacaBM 
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an  apaaige  of  the  Mongol  Bnpiic.  Jenghiz  now  held  sway  op 
10  tke  KJiiririzin  frontier.  Beyond  this  he  had  do  immediate 
desire  to  go,  and  he  therefore  sent  envoys  to  Mabommed,  the 
shah,  with  presents,  saying,  "  I  send  thee  greeting;  I  know  Ihy 
power  and  the  vast  extent  of  thine  empire;  I  regard  thee  as  my 
most  cherished  son.  On  my  part  thou  must  know  that  I  have 
conquered  China  and  all  the  Turkish  nations  north  of  it;  thou 
knowest  that  my  country  is  a  magazine  of  warriors,  a  mine 
of  silver,  and  that  I  have  no  need  of  oiher  lands.  I  take  it  that 
we  have  an  equal  interest  in  encouraging  trade  between  our 
subjects."  This  peaceful  message  was  well  received  by  the  shah, 
and  In  all  probabiUty  the  Mongol  armies  would  never  have 
appeared  in  Europe  but  for  an  unfortunate  occurrence.  Shortly 
after  the  dctpalch  of  this  first  mission  Jcnghia  sent  a  party  of 
traders  into  Transoxiana  who  were  seized  and  put  to  death  as 
spies  by  Inaljuk,  the  governor  of  Otrar.  As  satisfaction  for 
this  outrage  Jcnghiz  demanded  the  extradition  of  the  offending 
governor.  Far  from  yielding  to  this  summons,  however, 
Mahommed  beheaded  the  chief  of  the  Mongol  envoys,  and  sent 
the  others  back  without  their  beards.  This  insult  made  war 
inevitable,  and  in  the  spring  of  I2tg  Jenghiz  set  out  from 
Karakorum  on  a  campaign  which  was  destined  to  be  as  startling 
in  its  immecSate  results  as  its  ulterior  effects  were  far-reaching. 
The  invading  force  was  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  two 
armies:  one  commanded  by  Jenghiz's  second  son  Jagatai  was 
directed  to  march  against  the  Kankalis,  the  iiorthern  defenders 
of  the  Kbwarizm  empire;  and  the  other,  led  by  Juji,  his  eldest 
son,  advanced  by  way  of  Sighnak  against  Jand  (jend).  Against 
this  latter  force  Mahommed  led  an  army  of  400,000  men,  who 
were  completely  routed,  leaving  it  is  said  160,000  dead  upon 
the  field.  With  the  remnant  of  his  host  Mahommed  fled  to 
Samarkand.  Meanwhile  Jagatai  matched  down  upon  the  Syr 
Daria  (Jaxartes)  by  the  pass  of  Taras  and  invested  Otrar,  the 
oSendiog  dty.  After  a  siege  of  five  months  the  citadel  was  taken 
by  assault,  and  Inaljuk  and  his  followers  were  put  to  the  sword. 
The  conquerors  levelled  the  walls  with  the  ground,  after  having 
given  the  city  over  to  pillage.  At  the  same  time  a  third  army 
besieged  and  took  Khojcnt  on  the  Jaxartes;  and  yet  a  fourth,  led 
•"y  Jenghiz  and  his  youngest  son  Tnle,  advanced  in  the  direction 
of  Bokhara.  Tashkent  and  Nur  surrendered  on  their  approach, 
and  after  a  short  siege  Bokhara  fell  into  their  bands.  On 
entering  the  town  Jenghiz  ascended  the  steps  of  the  principal 
mosque,  and  shouted  to  his  followers, "  The  hay  is  cut ;  give  your 
horses  fodder."  No  second  invitation  to  plunder  was  needed; 
(he  city  was  sacked,  and  the  inhabitants  either  escaped  beyond 
the  walls  or  were  compelled  to  submit  to  infamies  which  were 
worse  than  death.  As  a  final  act  of  vengeance  the  town  was 
fired,  and  before  the  last  of  the  Mongols  left  the  district,  the 
great  mosque  and  certain  palaces  were  the  only  buildings  left 
to  mark  the  spot  where  the  "  centre  of  science  "  once  stood. 
From  the  ruins  of  Bokhara  Jenghiz  advanced  along  the  valley 
of  the  Sogd  to  Samarkand,  which,  weakened  by  treachery,  sur- 
lendeied  to  him,  as  did  also  Balkh.  But  in  neither  case  did 
submission  save  either  the  inhabitants  from  slaughter  or  the 
city  from  pillage.  Beyond  this  point  Jcnghix  went  no  farther 
westward,  but  sent  Tul«,  at  the  bead  of  70,000  men,  to  ravage 
Khorasan,  and  two  flying  columns  under  Ch(pe  and  Sabutai 
Bahadar  to  pursue  after  Mahommed  who  had  taken  refuge  In 
Kishapur.  Defeated  and  almost  alone,  Mahommed  fled  before 
his  pursuers  to  the  village  of  Astara  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  where  he  died  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  leaving  his  empire 
tahissanjelaleddln(jalilud.d!n).  Meanwhile Tul§  carried  his 
arms  into  the  fertile  province  of  Khonisan,  and  after  having 
captured  Nessa  by  assault  appeared  before  Merv.  By  an  act  of 
atrocious  treachery  the  Mongols  gained  possession  of  the  city, 
and,  after  their  manner,  sacked  and  burnt  the  town.  From  Merv 
Tuli  marched  upon  Nishapor,  where  he  met  with  a  most  deter- 
mined resistance.  For  four  days  the  garrison  fought  desperately 
on  the  walls  and  in  the  streets,  but  at  length  they  were  over- 
powered, and,  with  the  excqjtion  of  400  artisans  who  were  sent 
Into  Mongolia,  every  man,  woman  and  child  was  slain.  Herat 
(scaped  ^  fate  which  had  overtaken  Merv  and  Nishapor  Iqr 


opening  its  gates  to  the  Mongob.  At  thi^  point  of  his  vic- 
torious career  TulC  received  an  order  to  join  Jenghiz  before 
Talikhan  in  Badakshan,  where  that  chieftain  was  preparing  10 
renew  his  pursuit  of  Jelaleddln,  after  a  check  he  had  sustained 
in  an  engagement  fought  before  Ghazni.  As  soon  as  suflicient 
reinforcements  arrived  Jenghiz  advanced  against  Jelaleddln, 
who  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Here 
the  Turks,  though  far  outnumbered,  defended  their  ground 
with  undaunted  courage,  until,  beaten  at  all  points,  they  fled  in 
confusion.  Jelaleddln,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  mounted  a  fresh 
horse  and  jumped  into  the  river,  which  flowed  20  ft.  below. 
With  admiring  gaze  Jenghiz  watched  the  desperate  venture  ol 
his  enemy,  and  even  saw  without  regret  the  dripping  horseman 
mount  the  opposite  bank.  From  the  Indus  Jenghiz  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Jelaleddln,  who  fled  to  Delhi,  but  failing  to  capture 
the  fugitivethe  Mongols  relumed  to  Ghazni  after  having  ravaged 
the  provinces  of  Lahore,  Peshawar  and  Mclikpur.  At  this 
moment  news  reached  Jenghiz  that  the  inhabitants  of  Herat 
had  deposed  the  governor  whom  Tuli  had  appointed  over  the 
city,  and  had  placed  one  of  their  own  choice  in  his  room.  To 
punish  this  act  of  rebellion  Jen)^iz  sent  an  army  of  80,000 
men  against  the  offending  city,  which  after  a  siege  of  six  months 
was  taken  by  assault.  For  a  whole-week  the  Mongols  ceased 
not  to  kill,  bum  and  destroy,  and  1,600,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  been  massacred  within  the  walls.  Having  consummated 
this  act  of  vengeance,  Jenghiz  returned  to  Mongolia  by  way  of 
Balkh,  Bokhara  and  Samarkand. 

'Meanwhile  dipt  and  Sabutai  mifched  through  Azerbeijan, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1111  advanced  into  Georgia.  Here  thiy 
defeated  >  combined  force  of  Lesgfalans,  Circassians  and  Kip- 
chaks,  and  after  taking  Astrakhan  followed  the  retreating  Kip- 
chaks  to  the  Don.  The  news  of  the  approach  of  the  mysterious 
enemy  of  whose  name  even  they  were  ignorant  was  received  by 
the  Russian  princes  at  Kiev  with  dismay.  At  the  instigation, 
however,  of  Mitislaf ,  princeof  Calicia,  they  assembled  an  opposing 
force  on  the  Dnieper.  Here  they  received  envoys  from  the 
Mongol  camp,  whom  they  barbarously  put  to  death.  "  You 
have  killed  our  envoys,"  was  the  answer  made  by  the  Mongols; 
"  well,  as  you  wish  for  war  you  shall  have  it.  We  have  done 
you  no  harm.  God  is  impartial;  He  will  decide  our  quarrel." 
In  the  first  battle,  on  the  river  Kaleza,  the  Russians  were  utterly 
routed,  and  fled  before  the  Invaders,  who,  after  ravaging  Great 
Bulgaria  retired,  gorged  with  booty,  through  the  country  of 
Saksin,  along  the  river  Aktuba,  on  their  way  to  Mongolia. 

In  China  the  same  success  had  attended  the  Mongol  arms  as  in 
western  Asia.  The  whole  of  the  country  north  of  the  Yellow 
river,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  cities,  was  added  to  the 
Mongol  rale,  and,  on  the  death  of  the  Kin  emperor  SQan  Tsung 
in  1323,  the  Kin  empire  virtually  ceased  to  be,  and  Jenghiz's 
frontiers  thus  became  conterminous  with  those  of  the  Sung 
emperors  who  held  sway  over  the  whole  of  central  and 
southern  China.  After  his  return  from  Central  Asia,  Jengliix 
once  more  took  the  field  in  western  China.  While  on  this  cam- 
paign the  five  planets  appeared  Ina  ccruin  conjunction,  which  to 
the  supeistitiously  minded  Mongol  chief  foretold  that  evil  was 
awaiting  him.  With  this  presentiment  strongly  impressed 
upon  him  he  turned  his  face  homewards,  and  had  advanced  no 
farther  than  the  Sl-Kiang  river  in  Kansuh  when  he  was  seized 
within  illness  of  which  he  died  a  short  time  afterwards  (lis?) 
at  his  travelling  palace  at  Ha-lao-tu,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Sale  in  Mongolia.  By  (he  terms  of  hta  will  Ogotai  was  appointed 
his  successor,  but  so  essential  was  it  considered  to  be  that  his 
death  should  remain  a  secret  until  Ogotai  was  proclahned  that, 
as  the  funeral  procession  moved  northwards  to  the  great  ordu 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kerulen,  the  escort  killed  every  one  they 
met.  The  body  of  Jenghiz  was  then  carried  successively  to  the 
ordus  of  his  several  wives,  and  was  flnallv  laid  to  rest  in  the 
valley  of  Kilien. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  one  of  the  greatest  conquerors  the 

world  has  ever  seen.    Bom  and  nurtured  as  the  chief  of  a  petty 

Mongolian  tribe,  he  lived  to  see  his  armies  victorious  from  the 

I  Ciuna  Sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper;  and,  though  the  empin 
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which  he  created  ahiBatdy  dwindled  away  under  the  hands  o{ 
his  degenerate  descendants,  leaving  not  a  wrack  behind,  we  have 
in  the  preaence  of  the  Turlu  in  Europe  a  consequence  of  bis  rule, 
since  it  was  the  advance  of  his  armies  which  drove  their  Osmanli 
ancestors  from  their  original  home  in  northern  Asia,  and  thus 
led  to  their  invasion  of  Biihynia  under  Othman,  and  finally  their 
advance  into  Europe  under  Amurath  I. 

See  Sir  H.  H.  Howoith,  Tke  Hillary  tf  At  Uontds;  Sir  Robert  K. 
Douglas,  Tke  USt «/  Jt*tfm  Khan.  (R.  K.  O.) 

JBNKIN,  HBNRT  CHARLES  FLEEMINO  (1833-1885),  British 
engineer,  was  born  near  Dungeness  on  the  2sth  of  Match  1833, 
his  father  (d.  i88s)  being  a  naval  commander,  and  his  mother 
(d.  1885)  anovelist  of  some  literary  repute,  her  best  books  perhaps 
being  Couti*  Sulla  (1859)  and  Who  breaks,  pays  ( i86i).  Fleem- 
ing  Jenkin  was  educated  at  first  in  Scotland,  but  in  1846  the 
family  went  to  Uvc  abroad,  owing  to  financial  straits,  and  he 
studied  at  Genoa  University,  where  he  took  a  fint-classdcgree 
in  physical  sciense.  In  1851  he  began  his  engineering  career  as 
apprentice  in  an  establishment  at  Manchester,  and  subsequently 
he  entered  Newall's  submarine  cable  works  at  Birkenhead.  In 
■859  he  began,  in  concert  with  Sir  William  Thomson  (afterwards 
Lord  Kelvin),  to  work  on  problems  respecting  the  making  and 
use  of  cables,  and  the  importance  of  his  researches  on  the  resis- 
tance of  gutta-percha  was  at  once  recognised.  From  this  time 
be  was  in  constant  request  in  connexion  with  submarine  tele- 
graphy, and  he  became  known  also  as  an  inventor.  In  paititer- 
ship  with  Thomson,  he  made  a  large  income  as  a  consulting 
telegraph  engineer.  In  1865  he  was  elected  F.R.S.,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  eogineciingat  University  College,  London, 
la  1868  he  obtained  the  same  professorship  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, and  in  1873  he  published  a  textbook  of  Uat»elism  and 
EUclrUily,  full  of  original  work.  He  was  author  of  the  article 
"  Bridges  "  in  the  ninth  edition  of  this  encyclopaedia.  His 
influence  among  the  Edinburgh  students  was  pronounced,  and 
R.  L.  Stevenson's  well-known  Uemoir  is  a  sympathetic  tribute 
to  his  ability  and  character.  The  meteoric  charm  of  his  conver- 
sation is  well  described  in  Stevenson's  essay  on  "  Talk  and 
Talkers,"  under  the  name  of  Cockshot.  Jenkin'a  interests  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  engineering,  but  extended  to  the  arts  and 
literature;  his  miscellaneous  papers,  showing  his  critical  and 
unconventional  views,  were  issued  posthumously  in  two  volumes 
(■887).  In  i8S>  Jenkin  invented  an  automatic  method  of 
electric  transport  for  goods — "  telpherage  " — buttbecompletion 
of  its  details  was  prevented  by  his  death  on  the  12th  of  June 
1885.  A  telpher  line  on  his  system  was  subsequently  erected 
al  Clynde  in  Sussex.  He  was  also  well  known  as  a  sanitary 
reformer,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  did  much 
useful  work  in  inculcating  more  enlightened  ideas  on  the  subject 
both  in  Edinburgh  and  other  places. 

JENKINS.  SIR  LEOUNE  (1613-1685).  English  lawyer  and 
diplomatist,  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh  country  gentleman.  He  was 
bom  in  1613  and  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
be  was  elected  a  fellow  at  the  Restoration  in  1 660,  having  been  an 
ardent  royalist  during  the  civil  war  and  commonwealth;  and  in 
1661  he  biecame  head  of  the  college.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
made  registrar  of  the  consistory  court  of  Westminster;  in  1664 
deputy  judge  of  the  court  of  arches;  about  a  year  later  judge  of 
the  admiralty  court ;  in  1689  judge  of  the  prerogative  court  of 
Canterbury.  Intheseofficesjenkinsdidcnduringwork ineluci- 
dating  and  establishing  legal  principles,  especially  In  relation  to 
international  law  and  admiralty  jurisdiction.  He  was  selected  to 
draw  up  the  cbim  of  Charles  II.  to  succeed  to  the  property  of  his 
mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  on  her  death  inAugust  1666,  and  while 
in  Paris  for  this  purpose  he  succeeded  in  defeating  the  rival  claim 
of  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  being  rewarded  by  a  knighthood  on  his 
return.  In  1673,  on  being  elected  member  for  Hythe,  Jenkins 
resigned  the  headship  of  Jesus  Collie.  He  was  one  of  (he 
English  representatives  at  the  congress  of  Cologne  in  1673,  and 
at  the  more  important  congress  of  Nijmwegen  in  1676- 
1679.  He  was  made  a  privy  councillor  in  February  1680  and 
became  secretary  of  state  in  April  of  the  same  year,  in  which 
«Ace  he  was  the  official  leader  o(  the  opeotition  to  the  Exclusion 


Bill,  though  be  was  by  no  means  a  pliant  toot  in  the  hands  of  the 
court.  He  resigned  office  in  16S4,  and  died  on  the  tsl  of  Sep- 
tember 1685.  He  left  most  of  his  property  to  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  including  his  books,  which  he  bequeathed  10  the  college 
library,  built  by  himself;  and  he  left  some  important  manuscripts 
to  All  Souls  College,  where  they  are  preserved.  Jenkins  left  his 
impress  on  the  law  of  England  in  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  and  the 
Statute  of  Distributions,  of  which  he  was  the  principal  author, 
and  of  which  the  former  profoundly  affected  the  mercantile  law 
of  the  country,  while  the  latter  regtUaled  the  inheritance  of  the 
personal  property  of  intestates.     He  was  never  married. 

See  WiUiam  Wynne,  Lijt  of  Sir  Ltoline  Jenkins  {2  vols.,  London. 
1724),  which  contains  a  numbrrof  hisdmlomatic  despatches,  letters, 
speeches  and  other  papers.  See  also  Sir  WiUiam  Temple,  Works, 
vol.  ii.  (4  vols.,  1770);  Anthony  k  Wood,  Atkenae  Oxontenses 
(Faslt)  edited  by  P.  Bliss  (4  vols.,  London,  1813-1820),  and  Htilorj 
andAnttquUtes oftiu  l/niversttyofOxfordttiit^dhyJ.Guicii  (Oxford, 
1792-1796). 

JENKINS.  ROBERT  (f.  1731-1745),  English  master  mariner, 
is  known  as  the  protagonist  of  the  "Jenkins's  ear"  incident, 
which,  magnified  in  England  by  the  press  and  the  opposition, 
became  a  contributory  cause  of  the  war  between  England  and 
Spain  (i  739).  Bringing  home  the  brig  "  Rebecca  "  from  the  West 
Indies  in  1731,  Jenkins  was  boarded  by  a  Spanish  guarda-costa, 
whose  commander  rifled  the  holds  and  cut  off  one  of  his  ears.  On 
arriving  in  England  Jenkins  staled  his  grievance  to  the  king,  and 
a  report  was  furnished  by  the  comniander-in<hief  in  the  West 
Indies  confirming  his  account.  At  first  the  case  created  no  great 
stir,  but  in  173S  he  repeated  his  story  with  dramatic  detail 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  producing  what 
purported  to  be  the  ear  that  had  been  cut  off.  Afterwards  it 
was  suggested  that  he  might  have  lost  the  ear  in  the  pillory. 

Jenkins  was  subM?<]urntl>r  given  the  command  of  a  ship  in  the 
E^t  India  Company  s  service,  and  later  became  supervisor  of  the 
company's  affairs  at  St  Helena.  In  1711  he  was  sent  from  England 
to  that  island  to  investigate  charges  01  corruption  brought  against 
the  acting  governor,  and  from  May  1741  until  Klarch  1747  he  admin- 
istered inc  affairs  of  ihc  island.  Tncrcaficr  he  resumed  his  naval 
career,  and  is  stated  in  an  action  with  a  pirate  vessel  to  havT  pre- 
served his  own  vcsiiel  and  ihrce  others  under  his  care  (sec  T.  H. 
Brooke.  Hiilory  of  tke  Istand  of  SI  Helena  (London.  2nd  cd.,  lfU4). 
and  H.  R.  Janisch,  Exlroilifrom  Ike  Si  Helena  Raords,  l88j}. 

JENKS.  JEREMIAH  WHIPPLE  (1856-  ),  American  coono- 
mist,  was  born  in  St  Clair,  Michigan,  on  the  >nd  of  September 
l8j6.  He  graduated  al  the  university  of  Michigan  in  1878; 
taught  Greek,  Latin  and  Cemian  in  Mt.  Morris  College,  lUinois; 
studied  in  Germany,  receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
university  of  Halle  in  18S5;  taught  political  science  and  English 
literature  at  Knox  College,  Galcsburg,  III.,  in  1886-1889:  was 
profcssorof  political  economy  and  soaal  science  at  Indiaiu  State 
University  in  i889-i89i;and  was  successively  professor  of  poiili- 
cal,  municipal  and  social  institutions  (1891-1892},  professor  of 
political  economy  and  civil  and  social  institutions  (iS9>-i9oi), 
and  after  1901  professor  of  political  economy  and  politics  at 
Cornell  University.  In  1899-1Q01  he  served  as  an  expert  agent 
of  the  United  States  industrial  commission  on  Investigation 
of  trusts  and  industrial  combinations  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  and  contributed  to  vols,  i.,  viii.  and  xiii.  of  this 
commission's  report  (igoo  and  1901),  voL  viiL  being  a  report, 
written  wholly  by  him,  on  industnal  combinations  in  Europe.  In 
1901-1902  he  wasspecial  commissioner  of  the  United  States  war 
department  on  colonial  administration,  and  wtota  a  Kepcrt  *m 
Certain  Eu>n»mi<  Questions  in  Ike  EnifisM  end  Dnkk  Calimies  i» 
tke  Orient,  published  (1902)  by  the  bureau  of  insuUr  aOain,  and 
in  1903  he  was  adviser  to  the  Mexican  ministry  of  finance  on  pro- 
jected currency  changes.  Ini903-I904  he  was  a  member  of  the 
United  Slates  commission  on  international  exchange,  in  especial 
charge  of  the  reform  of  currency  in  China;  in  1905  he  was  special 
representative  of  the  United  States  with  the  imperial  Chinese 
special  mission  visiting  the  United  States.  In  1907  he  became  a 
member  of  the  United  States  immigration  commission.  Best 
known  as  an  expert  on  "  trusts,"  he  has  written  besides  on  elec- 
tions, ballot  reform,  proportional  representation,  on  education 
(especiallj-  as  a  training  for  citizenship),  on  legislation  regarding 
highways,  tic 
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tih  principal  pabliihed  works  are  Benrj  C,  Carey  als  NaHonal' 

«Mai(HaUea.  S.,  1885):  Tk€  Trust  PrMtm  (1900;  revised  1903); 

Creal  Forlatus  (i^):  CUanakip  and  tke  Sckmls  (1906);  tad  Prtn- 


Oxum  (Halle  a.  S.,  i88s) :  Tk€  Trust  Pi 
Creal  Forlatus  (,1906);  C' 
eiplffPtlUics  (I909)- 

JOni,  B  city  of  West  Africa,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Sooghoi  empire,  now  included  in  the  French  colony  of  Upper 
Senegal  and  Niger.  Jenn£  is  situated  on  a  marigot  or  natural 
canal  connecting  the  Niger  and  its  affluent  the  Bani  or  Mahel 
Balevel,  and  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  latter  stream.  It  lies 
150  m.  S.W.  of  Timbuktu  in  a  straight  line.  The  dty  is  sur- 
rounded by  channels  connected  with  the  Bani  but  in  the 
dry  season  it  ceases  to  be  an  island.  On  the  north  is  the 
Moorish  quarter;  on  the  north-west,  the  oldest  part  of  the 
dty,  stood  the  citadel,  converted  by  the  French  since  1893 
Into  a  modem  fort.  The  market-place  is  midway  between  the 
(ort  and  the  commercial  harbour.  The  old  mosque,  partially 
destroyed  in  1830,  covered  a  large  area  in  the  south-west  portion 
of  the  city.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Sooghoi  kings.  The  architecture  of  many  of  the  buildings 
bears  a  resemblance  to  Egyptian,  the  facades  of  the  houses  being 
adorned  with  great  buttresses  of  pylonic  form.  There  is  little 
trace  of  the  infiuence  of  Moorish  or  Arabian  art.  The  build- 
inp  are  mostly  constructed  of  clay  made  into  flat  long  bricks. 
Massive  clay  walls  surround  the  city.  The  inhabitants  are  great 
traders  and  the  principal  merchants  have  representatives  at 
Timbuktu  and  all  the  chief  places  on  the  Niger.  The  boats 
built  at  Jcnni  are  famous  throughout  the  western  Sudan. 

Jennj  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Songhoi  in  the 
8th  century,  and  though  it  has  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
nuny  races  it  has  never  been  destroyed.  Jenni  seems  to  have 
been  at  the  height  of  its  power  from  the  i  ith  to  the  i6th  century, 
when  its  merchandise  was  found  at  every  port  along  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  conjectured  that 
Jeno£  (Guinea)  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  coast  (see  GtnNEA). 
Subsequently,  under  the  control  of  Moorish,  Tuareg  and  Fula 
invaders,  the  importance  of  the  city  greatly  declined.  With  the 
advent  of  the  French,  commerce  again  began  to  flourish. 

See  F.  Duboii,  Tmilmultu  la  myslMaat  (Paris,  1897),  in  which 
Kveral  chaptcn  are  devoted  to  Jenn<;  also  SoNCHOi;  TlMBOKTU; 
and  Senegal. 

JENNER,  EDWARD  "  (1749-1833),  English  physician  and 
discoverer  of  vaccination,  was  bom  at  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire, 
on  the  i;lh  of  May  1749.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Jenner, 
lector  of  Rockhampton  and  vicar  of  Berkeley,  came  of  a  family 
that  had  been  long  established  in  that  county,  and  was  possessed 
of  considerable  landed  property;  he  died  when  Edward  was 
only  six  years  old,  but  his  eldest  son,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Jenner, 
brought  his  brother  up  with  paternal  care  and  tenderness. 
Edward  received  his  early  education  at  Wotton-under-Edge 
and  Cirencester,  where  be  already  showed  a  strong  taste  for 
natural  history.  The  medical  profession  having  been  selected 
for  him,  he  began  his  studies  under  Daniel  Ludlow,  a 
surgeon  of  Sodbury  near  Bristol;  but  in  his  twenty-first  year 
ke  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  became  a  favourite  pupil 
of  John  Hunter,  in  whose  house  he  resided  for  two  years. 
During  this  period  he  was  employed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to 
arrange  and  prepare  the  valuable  zoological  specimens  which 
be  bad  brought  back  from  Captain  Cook's  first  voyage  in 
1771.  He  must  have  acquitted  himself  satisfactorily  in  this 
task,  since  he  was  offered  the  post  of  naturalist  in  the  second 
eipcdition,  but  declined  it  as  well  as  other  advantageous  ofTcrs, 
preferring  rather  to  practise  his  prolcssion  in  his  native  place, 
and  near  his  eldest  brother,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  He 
was  the  principal  founder  of  a  local  medical  society,  to  which 
be  contributed  several  papers  of  marked  ability,  in  one  of  which 
k«  apparently  anticipated  later  discoveries  concerning  rheumatic 
inflammations  of  the  heart.  He  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  John  Hunter,  under  whose  direction  he  investigated  various 
points  in  biology,  particularly  the  hibernation  of  hedgehogs  and 
habitsof  the  cuckoo;  his  paper  on  the  latter  subject  was  laid  by 
Bunter  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  appeared  in  the  Phil. 
Tians.  tat  i;8S.    He  also  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 


varied  geok^cal  character  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived,  and 
constructed  the  first  balloon  seen  in  those  parts.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  in  general  society,  from  bis  agreeable  and  instructive 
conversation,  and  the  many  accomplishments  he  possessed. 
Thus  he  was  a  fair  musician,  both  as  a  part  singer  and  as  a  per- 
former on  the  violin  and  flute,  and  a  very  successful  writer,  after 
the  fashion  of  that  time,  of  fugitive  pieces  of  verse.  In  1788  he 
married  Catherine  Kingacote,  and  in  1792  he  obtained  the  de^ee 
of  doctor  of  medicine  from  St  Andrews. 

Meanwhile  the  discovery  that  is  associated  with  his  name 
had  been  slowly  maturing  in  his  mind.  When  only  an  apprentice 
at  Sodbury,  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  relations 
between  cow-pox  and  small-pox  in  connexion  with  a  popular 
belief  which  he  found  current  in  Gloucestershire,  as  to  theantagon- 
ism  between  these  two  diseases.  During  his  stay  in  London 
he  appears  to  have  mentioned  the  thing  repeatedly  to  Hunter, 
who,  being  engrossed  by  other  important  pursuits,  was  not  so 
strongly  perstiaded  as  Jenner  was  of  its  passible  importance,  yet 
apoke  of  it  to  his  friends  and  in  hu  lectures.  After  he  began 
practice  In  Berkeley,  Jenner  was  always  accustomed  to  inquire 
what  his  professional  brethren  thought  of  it;  but  he  found  that, 
when  medical  men  had  noticed  the  popular  report  at  all,  they 
supposed  it  to  be  based  on  imperfect  induction.  His  first  careful 
investigation  of  the  subject  dated  from  about  1775,  and  five  years 
elapsed  before  he  had  succeeded  in  clearing  away  the  most  per- 
plexing difficulties  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  He  first 
satisfied  himself  that  two  different  forms  of  disease  had  been 
hitherto  confounded  under  the  term  cow-pox,  only  one  of  which 
protected  against  small-pox,  and  that  many  of  the  cases  of  failure 
were  to  be  thus  accounted  for;  and  his  next  step  wax  to  ascertain 
that  the  true  cow-pox  itself  only  protects  when  communicated 
at  a  particular  stage  of  the  disease.  At  the  same  time  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  grease  "  of  horses  is  the  same 
disease  as  cow-pox  and  small-pox,  each  being  modified  by  the 
organism  in  which  it  was  developed.  For  many  years,  cow-pox 
being  scarce  in  bis  county,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  inoculating 
the  disease,  and  so  putting  bis  discovery  to  the  test,  but  he  did 
all  he  could  in  the  way  of  collecting  information  and  communi- 
cating what  he  had  ascertained.  Thus  in  1788  he  carried  a 
drawing  of  the  cow-pox,  as  seen  on  the  hands  of  a  milkmaid,  to 
London, .and  showed  it  to  Sir  E.  Home  and  others,  who  agreed 
that  it  was  "  an  interesting  and  curious  subject."  At  length, 
on  the  14th  of  May  179A,  he  was  able  to  inoculate  James 
Phipps,  a  boy  about  eight  years  old,  with  matter  from  cow-pox 
vesicles  on  the  band  of  Sarah  Nelmes.  On  the  ist  of  the  follow- 
ing July  the  boy  was  carefully  inoculated  with  variolous  matter, 
but  (as  Jenner  had  predicted)  no  small-pox  followed.  The  dis- 
covery was  now  complete,  but  Jenner  was  unable  to  repeat  his 
experiment  until  1798,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  cow-pox 
from  the  dairies.  He  then  repeated  his  inoculations  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  prepared  a  pamphlet  (.Inquiry  into  the  Cause  and 
Effects  of  the  Variolae  Vaccinae)  which  should  announce  his  dis- 
covery to  the  world.  Before  publishing  it,  however,  he  thought 
it  well  to  visit  London,  so  as  to  demonstrate  the  trath  of  his 
assertions  to  his  friends;  but  he  remained  in  London  nearly  three 
months,  without  being  able  to  find  any  person  who  would  submit 
to  be  vaccinated.  Soon  after  he  had  returned  home,  however, 
Henry  Cline,  surgeon  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  inoculated  some 
vaccine  matter  obtained  from  him  over  the  diseased  hip-joint  of  a 
child,  thinking  the  counter-irritation  might  be  useful,  and  found 
the  patient  afterwards  incapable  of  acquiring  small-pox.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  Jenner  met  with  the  first  opposition  to 
vaccination;  and  this  was  the  more  formidable  because  it  pro- 
ceded  from  J.  Ingenhous,  a  celebrated  physician  and  man  of 
science.  But  meanwhile Cline's  advocacyof vaccination  brought 
it  much  more  decidedly  before  the  medical  profession,  of  whom 
the  majority  were  prudent  enough  to  suspend  their  judgment 
until  they  had  more  ample  information.  But  besides  these 
there  were  two  noisy  and  troublesome  factions,  one  of  which 
opposed  vaccination  as  a  useless  and  dangerous  practice,  while 
the  other  endangered  its  success  much  more  by  rash  and  self- 
seeking  advocacy.   At  the  head  of  the  latter  was  George  Feanoo, 
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who  in  November  1798  published  a  pamphlet  apecukting  upon 
the  subject;  before  even  seeing  a  case  of  cow-pox,  and  after- 
wards  endeavoured,  by  lecturing  on  the  subject  and  supplying 
the  virus,  to  put  himself  forward  as  the  chief  agent  in  the  cause. 
The  matter  which  he  distributed,  which  had  been  derived  from 
cows  that  were  found  to  be  infected  in  London,  was  found  fre- 
quently to  produce,  not  the  slight  disease  described  by  Jenner, 
but  more  or  less  severe  eruptions  resembling  small-pox.  Jenner 
concluded  at  once  that  this  was  due  to  an  accidental  conumina- 
tion  of  the  vaccine  with  variolous  matter,  and  a  visit  to  London 
in  the  spring  of  1799  convinced  him  that  this  was  the  case.  In 
the  course  of  this  year  the  practice  of  vaccination  spread  over 
England,  being  urged  principally  by  non-professional  persons  of 
position ;  and  towards  its  close  attempts  were  made  to  found  insti- 
tutions for  gratuitous  vaccination  and  for  supplying  lymph  to 
aU  who  might  apply  for  it.  Pearson  proposed  tci  establish  one  of 
these  in  London,  without  Jenner's  knowledge,  in  which  he  offered 
fcim  the  post  of  honorary  corresponding  pbysiciani  On  learning 
of  tins  scheme  to  supplant  him,  and  to  carry  on  an  institution 
for  public  vaccination  on  principles  which  he  knew  to  be  partly 
erroneous,  Jenner  once  more  visited  London  early  in  1800,  when 
he  had  influence  enough  to  secure  the  abandonment  of  the 
project.  He  was  afterwards  presented  to  the  king,  the  queen 
and  the  prince  of  Wales,  whose  encouragement  materially  aided 
the  spread  of  vaccination  in  England.  Meanwhile  it  had  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  United  States,  where  it  was  introduced  by 
Benjamin  Waterhouse,  then  professor  of  physic  at  Harvard, 
and  on  the  continent  of  Eilrope,  where  it  was  at  fint  diffused 
by  De  Carro  of  Vienna.  In  consequence  of  the  war  between 
England  and  France,'  the  discovery  was  later  in  reaching  Paris; 
but,  its  importance  once  realized,  it  spread  rapidly  over  France, 
Spain  and  Italy. 

A  few  of  the  incidents  connected  with  its  extension  may  be 
mentioned.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  is  the  expedition  which 
was  sent  out  by  the  court  of  Spain  in  1803,  for  the  purpose  of 
diffusing  cow-pox  through  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  which  returned  in  three  years,  having 
circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  succeeded  beyond  its  utmost 
expectations.  Clergymen  in  Geneva  and  Holland  urged  vacci- 
nation upon  their  parishioners  from  the  pulpit;  in  Sicily,South 
America  and  Naples  religious  processions  were  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  it;  the  anniversary  of  Jenner's  birthday,  or 
of  the  successful  vaccination  of  James  Pfaipps,  was  for  many 
years  celebrated  as  a  feast  in  Germany;  and  the  empress  of 
Russia  caused  the  first  child  operated  upon  to  receive  the 
name  of  Vaccinov,  and  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense. 
About  the  dose  of  the  year  tSoi  Jenner's  friends  in  Gloucester- 
shire presented  him  with  a  small  service  of  plate  as  a  testimonial 
of  the  esteem  in  which  they  held  his  discovery.  This  was  in- 
tended merely  as  a  preliminary  to  the  presenting  of  a  petition 
to  parliament  for  a  grant.  The  petition  was  presented  in  illo>, 
and  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  the  investigations 
resulted  in  a  report  in  favour  of  the  grant,  and  ultimately  in  a 
vote  of  £10,000. 

Towards  the  end  of  i  Boa  steps  were  taken  to  form  a  society  for 
the  proper  spread  of  vaccination  in  London,  and  the  Royal 
Jennerian  Society  was  finally  established,  Jenner  returning  to 
town  to  preside  at  the  first  meeting.  This  institution  began  very 
prosperously,  mote  than  twelve  thousand  penons  having  been 
inoculated  in  the  fiist  eighteen  months,  and  with  such  effect  that 
the  deaths  from  small-pox,  which  for  the  btter  half  of  the  j8th 
centuryhadaveraged«>iSannually,fellin  180410621.  Unfor- 
tunately the  chief  resident  inocnlator  soon  set  himself  op  as  an 
authority  opposed  to  Jenner,  and  this  led  to  MCh  dissensions  as 
caused  the  society  to  die  out  in  180S. 

Jenner  was  led,  by  the  language  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer when  his  grant  was  proposed,  to  attempt  practice  in 
London,  but  afterayear'strialheretumed  to  Berkeley.  Hisgrant 
was  not  paid  until  1804,  and  then,  after  the  deduction  of  about 
£1000  for  fees,  it  did  little  more  than  pay  the  expenses  attendant 
npon  his  discovery.  For  he  was  so  thoroughly  known  every- 
Wbcrea*thediscovereTofvacciiiationtbat,asbeliimseUatid,  he 
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was  "  the  vaccine  clerk  of  the  whole  world."  At  the  same  Ihne 
he  continued  to  vaccinate  gratuitously  all  the  poor  who  applied 
to  him  on  certain  days,  so  that  he  somelimes  had  as  many  1^ 
three  hundred  persons  waiting  at  bis  door.  Meanwhile  honours 
began  to  shower  upon  him  from  abroad:  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  almost  all  the  chief  scientific  societies  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  first  being  that  of  Gdtlingen,  where  he  was  pro- 
posed by  J.  F.  Blumenbach.  But  perhaps  the  most  flattering 
proof  of  bis  influence  was  derived  from  France.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  release  of  some  of  the 
unfortuiute  Englishmen  who  had  been  detained  in  France  on 
the  sudden  termination  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  Napoleon  was 
about  to  reject  the  petition,  when  Josephine  uttered  the  name  of 
Jenner.  The  emperor  paused  and  excbimed:  "  Ah,  we  can 
refuse  nothing  to  that  name."  Somewhat  later  he  did  the  same 
service  to  Englishmen  confined  in  Mexico  and  in  Austria;  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  great  war  persons  before  leaving 
England  would  sometimes  obtain  certificates  signed  by  him 
which  served  as  passports.  In  his  own  country  his  merits  were 
Uss  recognized.  His  applications  on  behalf  of  French  prisoners 
in  England  were  less  successful;  he  never  shared  in  any  of  the 
patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  and  was  even  unable 
to  obtain  a  living  for  his  nephew  George. 

In  1806  Lord  Henry  Petty  (afterwards  the  marquess  of  Lans- 
downe)  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  was  so  con- 
vinced of  the  inadequacy  of  the  former  parliamentary  grant  that 
he  proposed  an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying  that  the  college  of 
physicians  should  be  directed  to  report  upon  the  success  of 
vaccination.  Their  report  being-strongly  in  its  favour,  the  then 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Spencer  Perceval)  proposed  that 
a  sum  of  £10,000  nHthout  any  deductions  should  be  paid  to 
Jenner.  The  anti-vaccinationists  found  but  one  advocate  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  finally  the  sum  was  raised  to  £2o,ooa 
Jenner,  however,  at  the  same  time  had  the  mortification  of 
learning  that  government  did  not  intend  to  take  any  steps 
towards  checking  small-pox  inoculation,  which  so  persistently 
kept  up  that  disease.  About  the  same  time  a  subscription  for 
his  benefit  was  begun  in  India,  where  his  dlKOVeiy  had  been 
gratefully  received,  but  the  full  amount  of  this  (£7383)  only 
reached  him  in  i8ir. 

The  Royal  Jennerian  Society  having  failed,  the  national  vaccine 
establishment  was  founded,  for  the  extension  of  vaccinatioD,  in 
1808.  Jenner  spent  five  months  in  London  for  the  purpoie  o( 
organizing  it,  but  was  then  obliged,  by  the  dangerous  Ulncs  of 
one  of  his  sons,  to  return  to  Berkeley.  He  had  been  appointed 
director  of  the  institution;  but  he  had  no  sooner  left  Lsodoa 
than  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  president  of  the  college  of  physicians, 
neglected  his  recommendations,  and  formed  the  board  out  of  the 
ofiicials  of  that  college  and  the  college  of  surgeons.  Jenner  at 
once  resigned  his  post  as  director,  though  he  continued  to  give 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  whenever  it  was  needed,  and  this  resigna- 
tion was  a  bitter  mortification  to  him.  In  iSio  his  eldest  soa. 
died,  and  Jenner's  grief  at  his  toss,  and  his  incesiant  laboon, 
materially  affected  his  health.  In  i8ij  the  imiveitity  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  htm  the  degree  of  M.D.  It  was  bdieved 
that  this  would  lead  to  his  election  into  the  college  of  physiciaiit, 
but  that  learned  body  decided  that  he  tould  not  be  admitted 
until  he  had  undergone  an  examination  in  classics.  This  Jenner 
at  once  refused;  to  brush  up  his  classics  would,  be  said,  "  be 
irksome  beyond  measure.  Iwouldnotdoitforadiadem.  That 
indeed  would  be  a  bauble;  I  would  not  d<t  it  for  John  HaBtcr'k 
museum." 

He  visited  London  for  th«  last  time  In  1814,  when  be  «aa 
presented  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  and  to  most  of  the  principal 
personages  who  accompanied  them.  In  the  next  year  his  wifc% 
death  was  the  signal  for  him  to  letilt  fram  public  Efe:  he  never 
left  Berkeley  again,  except  for  a  day  or  two,  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  found  sufficient  occupation  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
collecting  further  evidence  on  some  points  connected  with  his 
great  discovery,  and  in  his  engagements  as  a  physician,  a 
naturalist  and  a  magistrate.  In  i8i8  a  severe  epidemic  of 
small-poi  prevailed,  and  fresh  doubta  were  thnnm  on   the 
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(fiocy  at  vuictutioB,  in  put  apparently  owini  to  the  bad 
quality  of  tbe  vaccine  lymph  employed.  This  nuMd  Jenner 
much  aiinoyance,  which  was  relieved  by  an  able  de(enct  o{  tbe 
practice,  written  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane.  But  this  led  him,  in 
1821,  to  send  a  circular  letter  to  moat  o(  the  medical  men  in 
the  luugdom  mquiring  into  the  effect  of  other  akin  diseases  in 
modifying  the  progress  of  cow-pox.  A  year  later  he  published 
hii  last  work,  On  tke  Infuaiu  e/  Artificial  Eruptina  m  Certain 
Diutsa;  and  in  1823  he  presented  his  last  paper—"  On  the 
Uigiation  of  Birds  " — to  the  Royal  Society.  On  the  34tb  of 
January  1813  he  retired  to  rest  apparently  as  well  as  tisual,  and 
aext  morning  rose  and  came  down  to  his  library,  where  he  was 
found  insensib.le  on  the  floor,  in  a  state  of  apoplexy,  and  with 
the  right  side  paralysed.  He  never  raUied,  and  died  on  the 
folkwing  nkoming. 

A  public  subscription  was  set  on  foot,  shortly  after  his  di»th, 
by  the  medical  men  of  his  county,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
lome  memorial  in  his  honour,  and  with  much  difieulty  a  sdffi- 
6tat  sum  was  raised  to  enable  a  statue  to  be  placed  in  Gloucester 
CathedraL  IniSsoanotherattemptwasmadetosetupa  monu- 
ment to  Urn;  this  appears  to  have  failed,  but  at  length,  in  iSjS, 
a  statue  of  bim  was  erected  by  public  subscription  in  London. 

Jenner's  life  was  written  by  the  intimate  friend  of  his  later  yean, 
Dr  John  Baron  of  Gloucester  (a  vols..  1827,  1838).  See  also 
Vaccixatiqn. 

JENNSB.  SIB  WILIdAll,  BiUiT.  (1815-1898),  English  physician, 
wu  bom  4t  Chatham  on  the  30th  of  January  i8t5,  and  educated 
at  Univeitity  College,  Londoa  He  became  M.R.C.S.  in  1837, 
and  F.R.C.F.  in  1851,  and  in  1844  took  the  London  M.D.  U 
1S47  he  began  at  the  London  fever  hospital  investigations  into 
cases  of ' '  continued ' '  f  ever  which  enabled  him  finally  to  make  the 
distinction  between  typhus  and  typhoid  on  which  his  repntation 
asapathologistprincipallyretts.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor .of  pathokigical  anatomy  at  University  College,  and  abo 
assistant  physician  to  University  College  Hoapit^  where  he 
afterwudsbecamephysician(i8S4-i8?6)andconndtingpbysidaii 
(1870),  besides  holding  similar  appointments  at  other  hospitals. 
He  was  also  successively  Holme  professor  of  clinical  medicine 
and  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  at 
Vnivenity  CoBege.  He  was  president  of  the  college  of  physicians 
(i88i-i888);he  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1864,  and  received  honorary 
degrees  from  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh.  In  1861  he 
was  appointed  physician  extraordinary,  and  in  rStii  physician 
in  ordinary,  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  in  1S63  physician  in  ordinary 
to  the  priBce  of  Wales;  he  attended  both  the  prince  consort  and 
the  prince  of  Wales  in  their  attadu  of  typhoid  fever.  In  1868 
he  was  created  a  baronet.  As  a  consultant  Sir  William  Jenner 
had  a  great  reputation,  and  he  left  a  large  fortune  when  he  died, 
at  Bbhop's  Waltham,  Hants,  on  the  nth  of  December  1898, 
having  then  retired  from  practice  for  eight  years  owing  to  failing 
health. 

JXHHET,  a  small  Spanish  horse;  the  word  is  sometimes  applied 
in  English  M  a  mule,  the  offspring  of  a  she-ass  and  a  stallion. 
Jennet  comes,  through  Fr.  gOKt,  from  Spaa.  >tiic(e,  a  light 
boiscinaa  who  rides  i.la  gin^a;  explained  as  "  with  his  legs 
tacked  up."  Tbe  name  is  taken  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Arabic  Zcntta,  a  Berber  tribe  famad  for  iu  carvalry.  English 
and  French  transferred  the  word  from  the  rider  to  his  horse,  a 
meaning  wbidi  tht  word  has  only  acquired  in  Spain  in  modem 

timet.  .... 

JKHOLUrCAVBSt  a  scries  o(  remarkable  caverns  in  Roxburgh 
coonty.  New  South  Wales,  Australia;  1 1  j  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Sydney, 
and  36  m.  from  Tarsna,  which  is  served  by  railway.  They  are 
the  most  celebrated  of  several  similar  groups  in  the  limestone 
of  tbe  country;  they  have  not  yielded  fossils  of  great  interest, 
but  the  stalactilic  formations,  tometime*  pure  wbiu,  are  of 
extraordinary  beaaty.  The  eaves  have  been  rendered  easily 
•ccetcible  to  visitors  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

mtlBH.  WIIHBLH  (r837-  )r  German  author,  was  bom 
•t  Heiltgenbafen  in  Holstein  on  the  tsth  of  February  t837.  the 
ton  «f  a  local  Dantoh  magistrate,  who  came  of  old  patrician 
Friaiao  stock.    After  attending  the  classicai  schools  at  Kiel  and 


LObeck,  Jcnien  studied  medidnc  at  the  nniversities  of  Kiel, 
WUtxbutg  and  Breslau.  He,  however,  abandoned  the  medical 
ptofesaion  for  that  of  letters,  and  after  engaging  for  some  yearn 
in  individual  private  study  proceeded  to  Munich,  where  he 
associated  with  men  of  letter*.  After -a  residence  in  Stuttgatt 
(i865't869h  where  for  a  short  tinie  he  conducted  the  SckwH- 
btiche  Vclki-Ztitimt,  he.  became  editor  in  Flensbarg  of  tbe 
NonUaOui*  Zdhtnt.  In  187^  he  again  retimed  to  Kiel,  Kved 
from  1876  to  1888  in  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  and  since  1888  has 
been  rc^dent  in  Munich. 

Jensen  is  pethapi  the  most  lettilc  of  modern  German  writer*  of 
fiction,  more  than  one  hundred  works  having  proceeded  fivro  his 
pen;  but  only  comparatively  few  of  them  have  caught  the  public 
tdste;  such  are  the  novels,  Karin  von  Schwedtn  (ficrfin,  1-878^:  Di$ 
braunt  Erica  (Beriin,  1S68) ;  and  the  tale,  Dit  Pfeifer  von  Duieniaeli, 
Bint  Crtrkirtlt  am  dem  Bltasi  (1884).  Among  others  may  be 
mentioaed :  Barllimia  (Berlin,  1S77);  C6Im  md  Ciula  (Berlin,  1886) ; 
Htimimift  (Dresden,  1894);  Aut  Ste  uml  Sand  (Dresden,  1897); 
Lia  und  Let  (Berlin,  1897} ;  and  the  narratives,  Aut  den  Taien  Sir 
Htma  (Leipzig,  1885);  Aui  ilUler  Zeil  (Beriin,  t88l-i88s);  and 
H*imatk  (r9o.i).  Jensen  also  published  some  traeedres,  among 
which  Dido  (Berlin,  1870)  and  Der  Kampf  fir'e  Rtick  (Freibuif  im 
Br.,  1884)  may  be  mentioned. 

JBNTXS,  SOAIIB  (t704-t787),  English  author,  was  bora  in 
London  on  tbe  ist  of  January  1704,  and  was  educated  at 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  174a  be  was  chosen  M.P.  for 
Cnibtklgcthire,  in  which  his  property  lay,  and  he  afterwards  sat 
for  the  borough  of  Dnnwlch  and  tbe  town  of  Cambridge.  From 
175s  to  1780  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  tbe  board  of 
trade.    He  died  00  the  1 8th  of  December  T787. 

For  the  measure  of  literary  repute  which  he  enjoyed  during  his 
life  Jenyntwu  iadebted  as  much  to  his  wealth  and  sodal  stand- 
ing at  to  his  accomplishments  and  talents,  though  both  were 
considerable.  HispoeticaIworks,thei4rf  «/I}aRdn;(i727)  and 
UisceUanitt  (1770),  contain  many  passages  gracefid  and  lively 
though  occasionally  Verging  on  licenc*.  The  first  of  his  prosi 
works  was  his  Fret  Inquiry  into  Ike  Ifaltire  end  Otipn  of  £e3 
{r7s6)..  This  essay  was  severely  criticized  on  its  appearance; 
especially  by  Samuel  Johnson  in  the  Literary  Uagexine.  John- 
son, in  a  slashing  review— the  best  paper  of  the  kind  he  ever 
wrote — condemned  the  book  as  a  slight  and  shallow  attempt  to 
solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  moral  problems.  Jenyns,  a 
gentle  and  amiable  man  in  the  main,  was  extremely  irritated  by 
his  failure.  He  put  forth  a  second  edition  of  his  work,  prefaced 
by  a  vindication,  and  tried  to  take  vengeance  on  Johnson  after 
his  death  by  a  sarcastic  epitaph.'  In  r  7  76  Jenyns  published  his 
Vita  of  He  [niernaJ  Evidence  of  tke  Ckrislian  Retifion.  Though 
at  one  period  of  his  life  he  had  affected  a  kind  of  deistic  scepticism, 
he  had  now  rettiraed  to  oithodoxy,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  his  sincerity,  questioned  at  the  time,  in  defending 
Chrntianit)r  on  the  ground  of  its  total  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  reason.  The  work  was  deservedly  praised  in  its 
day  for  itis  literary  merits,  but  is  so  plainly  the  production  of  ati 
amateur  in  theology  that  as  a  scientific  treatise  it  Is  valueless. 

A  edteeted  edition  of  the  worb  of  Jenyns  appeared  in  1790, 
with  a  biograph];  by  Charies  Nalaon  Cole.  There  are  several 
references  to  him  In  Boawdl's  Johnson.  , 

JEOPARDY,  a  term  meaning  risk  or  danger  of  death,  loss  or 
other  injury.  The  word,  in  Mid.  Eng.  juparti,  jeuparlie,  &C., 
was  adapted  from  0.  Fr.  ju,  later  jeu,  and  parti,  even  game, 
in  medieval  Latin  jocut  partUus.  This  term  was  originally 
used  of  a  problem  in  chess  or  of  a  stage  in  any  other  game  at 
which  the  chances  of  success  or  failure  are  evenly  divided 
between  the  players.  It  was  thus  eariy  transformed  to  any 
state  of  uncertainty. 

JKHSON,  ROBERT  (t736-i8o3),  British  dramatist,  was 
born  in  Ireland.  After  serving  for  some  years  in  the  British 
army,  be  retired  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  lived  in  England, 
where  he  was  the  friend  of  Garrick,  Reynolds,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  Biirke,  Bumey  and  Charles  Townshend.  His  appoint- 
ment as  master  of  the  hone  to  the  lord-licutcnant  of  Ireland 

*  Two  lines  will  suffices — 

BosweU  and  Thrale,  reullers  of  his  wit. 

Will  tell  you  how  he  wrote,  and  talk'd,  and  coughed,  and  spit. 
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took  him  back  to  Dublin.  He  published,  in  the  Utrcvry  news- 
paper a  Mries  of  articles  in  defence  of  the  lord-Ueutenant's 
administration  which  were  afterwards  collected  and  issued  in 
book  form  under  the  title  of  Tke  BacMor,  t  SptCMlatinu  «/ 
Jtcjry  Wtti>ta£e.  A  pension  of  £joo,  afterwards  doubled, 
was  granted  him,  and  he  held  his  appointment  under  twelve 
succeeding  viceroys.  From  1775  he  was  engaged  in  the  writing 
of  plays.  Among  others,  his  tragedy  Bragama  was  successfully 
performed  at  Dnuy  Lane  in  1775,  Cmipiraty  in  1796,  The  Law 
0]  Ltmbordy  in  1779,  and  The  Count  of  Natbonne  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1781.  In  1794  he  published  an  heroic  poem  Roman 
Portraits,  and  Tke  Confessions  of  Jacques  Bafliste  Couleau,  a 
satire  on  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  died  at 
Blackrock,  near  Dublin, on  the  31st  of  May  i8oj. 

JBPHTIIAH,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  in  the  Bible,  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Gilead,  and,  being  expelled  from  his  father's 
house  by  his  lawful  brethren,  took  refuge  in  the  Syrian  land  of 
Tob,  where  he  gathctcd  around  him  a  powerful  band  of  homeless 
men  like  himself.  The  Ammonites  pressing  hard  on  his  country- 
men, the  dders  of  Gilcad  called  for  his  help,  which  he  consented 
to  give  on  condition  that  in  the  event  of  victory  he  should  be 
made  their  head  (Judg.  xL  i-xiL  7).  His  name  is  best  known  in 
liistoiy  and  literature  in  connexion  with  bis  vow,  which  led  to 
the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  on  his  successful  return.  The  reluct- 
ance shown  by  many  writers  in  accepting  the  plain  sense  of  the 
narrative  on  this  point  proceeds  to  a  large  extent  on  unwarranted 
assumptions  as  to  the  stage  of  ethical  development  which  had 
been  reached  in  Israel  in  the  period  of  the  Judges,  or  at  the  time 
when  the  narrative  look  shape.  The  annual  lamentation  of 
the  women  for  her  death  suggests  a  mythical  origin  (see 
AooNIs).  Attached  to  the  sanative  is  an  account  of  a  quarrel 
between  Jephthah  and  the  Ephraimites.  The  totter  were 
defeated,  and  their  retreat  was  cut  oS  by  the  Gileadites,  who  had 
seized  the  fords  of  the  Jordan.  As  the  fugitives  attempted  to 
cross  they  were  bidden  to  say  "  shibboleth  "  ("  flood  "  or  "  ear 
of  corn  "),  and  those  who  said  "  sibbslcth  "  (the  Ephraimites 
apparently  being  unused  to  sh),  were  at  once  put  to  death.  In 
this  way  49,000  of  the  tribe  were  killed.' 

The  loose  connexion  between  this  and  the  main  narrative,  as  also 
the  lengthy  speech  to  the  children  of  Amroon  (xi.  14-37),  which  really 
relates  to  Moab,  has  led  some  writers  to  infer  that  two  distinct 
heroes  and  situations  have  been  combined.  See  further  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  Book  of  Judges  ({.>.),  and  Cheyne,  fincy.  £t6.,  art. 
■•  Jephthah."  &.  A.  C.) 

JBBAHMEEL,  (Heb. "  May  God  pity  "),  in  the  Bible,  a 
clan  which  with  Caleb,  the  Kenites  and  others,  occupied  the 
southern  steppes  of  Palestine,  probably  in  the  district  around 
Arad,  about  17  m.  S.  of  Hebron.  It  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
David  during  his  residence  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  99),  and 
it  was  apparently  in  his  reign  that  the  various  elements  of  the 
south  were  united  and  were  reckoned  to  Israel.  This  is 
expressed  in  the  chronicler's  genealogies  which  make  Jerahmeel 
and  Caleb  dcscendanU  of  Judah  (see  Davio;  Jvoaa). 

On  the  names  in  I  Chron.  iL  see  S.  A.  Cook,  Encf.Bih.,  col. 
2A63  acq.  Pcleth  (v.  33)  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Pclctbites  (2  Sam. 
viii.  18;  XV.  18;  XX.  7jT  and  sipcc  the  narne  occurs  in  the  revolt  of 
Korah  (Num.  xvi.  1),  it  is  possible  that  Jerahmeel,  like  Caleb  and 
the  Kenites,  had  moved  northwards  from  Kadeafa.  Samuel  (9.P.) 
was  of  Jerahmeel  (l  Sam.  i.  1;  Septuagint),  and  the  consecutive 
JerahmeeliCe  names  Nathan  and  Zabad  (1  Chron.  U.  36^  have  been 
associated  with  the  prophet  and  officer  (Zabud,  1  Kings  iv.  5)  of  the 
times  of  David  and  Solomon  rcs[iectively.  The  association  of 
Ssmuel  and  Nathan  with  this  clan,  if  corrocr,  is  a  further  illuscra- 
tion  of  the  imporuncc  of  the  south  for  the  growth  of  biblical 
history  (see  KsNiTESand  Rechadites).  The  Chronicles  of  Jerakmed 
(M.  Caster,  Orienlal  Tnnstalitn  Fund,  1899)  is  a  late  production 
containing  a  number  of  apocryphal  Jewish  legends  of  no  historical 
value.  (S.  A.  C.) 


JEPHTHAH— JERBOA 


'  'Similarly  a  Syrian  story  tells  how  the  Druses  came  to  slay 
Ibrahim  Pasha's  troops,  and  desiring  to  spare  the  Syrians  ordered 
the  men  to  say  faimti  (camel).  As  the  Syruins  pronounce  the  g  soft, 
and  the  Egyptians  the  r.  hard,  the  former  were  easily  identified. 
Other  examples  from  llie  East  will  be  found  in  R.  C.  Kay, 
VofMea,  p.  36,  and  in  S.  Lane-Poole,  History  of  Egjpl  in  Uu  Middle 
Aits,  p.  300.  Also,  at  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (March  13,  1382)  the 
FreiKh  were  made  to  betray  themselves  by  their  pronunciation  of 
^eeei  and  eieeri  (ItaL  c  like  idk  i  Fr.  r  like  i). 


JERBA,  an  Island  oS  the  coast  of  North  Africa  in  the  Gulf 
of  Gabcs,  forming  part  of  the  regency  of  Tunisia.  It  b  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  two  narrow  straits,  and  save  for  these 
channels  blocks  the  entrance  to  a  large  bight  identified  with 
the  Lake  Triton  of  the  Romans.  The  western  strait,  opening 
into  the  Gulf  of  Gabcs,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broad;  the  eastern 
strait  is  wider,  but  at  low  water  it  is  possible  to  cross  to  the 
mainland  by  the  Tarik-el-Jemil  (road  of  the  camel).  The 
island  is  irregular  in  outline,  its  greatest  length  and  breadth 
being  some  20  m.,  and  its  area  415  sq.  m.  It  contains 
neither  rivers  nor  springs,  bst  is  supplied  with  water  by  wells 
and  cisterns.  It  is  flat  and  well  wooded  with  dale  palms  and 
olive  trees.  Pop.  35,000  to  ^jooo,  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
being  Berbers,  l^ough  many  of  them  have  adopted  Arabic 
a  Berber  idiom  is  commonly  spoken.  An  affinity  exists  between 
the  Berbers  of  Jerba  and  the  Beni  Mzab.  About  3000  Jews 
live  apart  in  villages  of  their  own,  and  some  400  Europeans, 
chiefly  Maltese  and  Greeks,  are  settled  in  the  island.  Jerba  has 
a  considerable  deputation  for  the  manufacture  of  the  woollen 
tissues  interwoven  with  silk  which  are  known  as  burnous 
stuffs;  a  market  for  the  sale  of  sponges  is  held  from  November 
till  March;  and  there  is  a  considerable  export  trade  in  olives, 
dates,  figs  and  other  frtuts.  The  capital,  trading  centre  and 
usual  landing-place  arc  at  Haumt-es-Stik  (market  quarter)  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island  (pop.  2500).  Here  arc  a  medieval 
fort,  biiilt  by  the  Spaniards  in  1 184,  and  a  modern  fort,  garri- 
soned by  the  French.  GaUala,  to  the  south,  is  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  kind  of  white  pottery,  much  prized.  At  El 
Kantara  (the  bridge)  on  the  eastern  strait,  and  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway,  are  extensive  ruins' 
of  a  Roman  city — ^probably  those  of  Mcninx,  once  a  flourishing 
seaport. 

Jerba  is  the  ]U>topbagitis  or  Lotus-eaters'  Island  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  geographers,  and  is  also  identified  with  the 
Brachion  of  Scylax.  The  modem  name  appears  as  early  as 
the  4th  century  in  Sextus  Aurelius  Victor.  In  the  middle  Ages 
the  possession  of  Jerba  was  contested  by  the  Normans  of 
Sicily,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Turks,  the  Turks  proving  vic- 
torious. In  1 560  after  the  destruction  of  the  Sftanish  fleet  off 
the  coast  of  the  island  by  Piali  Pasha  and  the  conair  Dragul 
the  Spanish  garrison  at  Haumt-es-Suk  was  exterminated,  and 
a  pyramid,  to  ft.  broad  at  the  base  and  20  ft.  high,  was  built 
of  their  skulls  and  other  bones.  In  1848  this  pyramid  was  pulled 
down  at  the  instance  of  the  Christian  community,  and  the 
bones  were  buried  in  the  Catholic  cemetery.  In  general,  from 
the  Arab  invasion  in  the  7th  century  Jerba  shared  the  fortunes 
of  Tunisia. 

See  H.  Earth,  WoMdervnfn  itrck  lie  KOstenl.  its  Uiadmeertt 
(Berlin,  1849);  and  H.  von  Maltzan,  Ktise  in  Tunis  ttni  Tripelis 
(Leipzig,  1870), 

JERBOA,  properly  the  name  of  an  Arabian  and  North 
African  jumpiiig  rodent  mammal,  Jaculus  aegyftius  (also  known 
as  Jaculus,  or  Dipus,  jaculus)  typifying  the  family  Joculidae  (or 
Dipodidae),  but  in  a  wider  sense  applied  to  most  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  family,  which  are  widely  dstriboted  over  the 
desert  and  scmiKlescrt  tracts  of  the  Old  World,  although  un- 
known in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.  In  all  the  more  typical 
members  of  the  family  the  three  middle  owtataisals  of  the  long 
hind-legs  are  fused  into  a  cannon-bone;  and  in  the  true  jerboas 
of  the  genus  Jaculus  the  two  lateral  toes,  with  their  supporting 
meutatsals,  are  k>st,  although  they  are  present  Jn  the  alastagas 
{Alactaga),  in  which,  however,  as  in  certain  allied  genera,  only 
the  three  middle  toes  are  functional.  As  regards  the  true 
jerboas,  there  Is  a  curious  resemblance  in  the  structure  of  their 
hind-legs  to  that  obtaining  among  birds.  In  both  groups,  for 
Instance,  the  lower  part  of  the  hind-leg  is  formed  by  a  long, 
skndet  cannon-bone,  or  metatarsus,  terminating  inferiorly  in 
triple  condyles  for  the  three  long  and  sharply  clawed  toes,  tht 
resemblance  being  increased  by  the  fact  that  la  both  cases 
the  small  bone  of  the  leg  (fibula)  is  fused  with  the  large  one 
(tibia).  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  in  mammals  and  birds 
which  hop  on  two  legs,  such  as  jerboas,  kangaroos,  thtushc*  and 
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inches,  tint  jtropartioiute  kngth  of  the  thigh-bone  or  femur  to 
the  tiibia  ud  foot  (metatarsus  and  toes)  is  constant,  being  3  to  5; 
in  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  hares,  horses  and  frogs, 
which  use  all  four  feet,  the  corresponding  lengths  are  4  to  7.  The 
resemblance  between  the  jerboa's  and  the  bird's  skeleton  is 
owing  to  adaptation  to  a  similar  mode  of  existence.  In  the 
joung  jerboa  the  proportion  of  the  femur  to  the  rest  of  the  leg 
is  the  same  as  in  ordinary  running  animals.  Further,  at  an  early 
stage  of  development  the  fibula  is  a  complete  and  separate  bone, 
while  the  three  metatarsals,  which  subsequently  fuse  together 
to  form  the  cannon-bone,  ate  likewise  separate.  In  addition  to 
their  long  hind  and  short  foie  limbs,  jerboas  are  mostly  charac- 
terised by  their  silky  coats — of  a  fawn  colour  to  harmonize  with 
their  desert  surroundings — their  large  eyes,  and  long  tails  and 
ears.  As  is  always  the  case  with  large-eared  animals,  the 
tympanic  bullae  of  the  skull  are  of  unusually  large  size;  the  size 
varying  in  the  different  genera  according  to  that  of  the  ears. 
(For  the  characteristics  of  the  family  and  of  its  more  important 
generic  representatives,  see  RoOEirtiA.) 

In  the  Egyptian  jerboa  the  length  of  the  body  is  8  !n.,  and  that 
of  the  tail,  which  u  long,  cylindrical  and  covered  with  short  hair 
terminated  by  a  tult,  10  in.  The  liVe-toed  fnmt  limbs  are  ex- 
tremely short,  while  the  hind  pair  ate  six  times  as  long.  Whe* 
about  to  spring,  this  jerboa  raises  its  body  by  means  of  the  hinder 
extremities,  and  supports  itself  at  the  same  time  upon  its  tail, 
while  the  fore-feet  arc  so  closely  pressed  to  the  breast  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible,  which  doubtless  suggested  the  name  Dipus,  or  two- 
footed.  It  then  leaps  into  the  air  and  alights  upon  its  four  feet,  but 
instantaneously  erecting  itself,  it  makes  another  spring,  and  so  on 
in  such  rapid  succession  as  to  apixar  as  if  rather  flying  than  running. 
It  is  a  gr^tarious  animal,  living  in  considerable  colonics  in  burrows, 
which  it  excavates  with  its  nails  and  teeth  in  the  sandy  soil  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia.  In  these  it  remains  during  great  part  of  the  day, 
emerging  at  night  in  search  of  the  herbs  on  whicn  it  feeds.  It  is 
exceedingly  shy,  and  this,  together  with  its  extraordinary  agility, 
renders  it  difficult  to  capture.  The  Arabs,  however,  succeed  by 
closing  up  all  the  exits  from  the  burrows  with  a  single  exception,  by 
which  the  rodents  are  forced  to  escape,  and  over  which  a  net  is 
placed  for  their  capture.  When  confined,  they  will  gnaw  through 
the  hardest  wood  in  order  to  make  their  escape.  The  Persian  jerboa 
{Alactaga  indUa)  is  also  a  nocturnal  burrowing  animal,  ceding 
chiefly  on  grain,  which  it  stores  up  in  underground  repositories, 
closing  these  when  full,  and  only  drawing  upon  them  when  the  supply 
of  food  above  ground  is  exhausted  (see  also  JUMFIMC  Movsz). 

(R.L«) 

JBRDAM.  WILUAH  (i78>-i869)>  Scottish  foumalist,  was 
bom  on  the  i6th  of  April  1782,  at  Kelso,  Scotland.  During  the 
years  between  1799  and  1806  he  spent  short  periods  in  a  countiy 
lawyer's  office,  a  London  West  India  merchant's  counting- 
house,  an  Edinburgh  solicitor'a  chamberB,«nd  held  the  position  of 
surgeon's  mate  on  board  H.M.  guardahip  "Gladiator"  in  Ports- 
mouth Harbour,  under  his  uncle,  who  was  surgeon.  He  went  to 
London  in  1806,  and  became  a  newspaper  reporter.  He  was  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  nth  of  May  i8is  when 
Spencer  Perceval  was  shot,  and  was  the  first  to  seize  the  assassin. 
By  1813  he  had  become  editor  of  Tht  Sun,  a  semi-oSicial  Tory 
paper;  he  occasionally  inserted  literary  articles,  then  quite  an 
unusual  proceeding;  but  a  iittarrel  with  the  chief  proprietor 
brought  that  engagement  to  a  close  fa  1817.  He  passed  next  to 
the  editor's  chair  of  the  lAUrary  Cazdte,  which  he  conducted  with 
succcu  for  thirty-four  years.  Jerdan's  position  as  editor 
brought  him  into  contact  with  many  distinguished  writen.  An 
account  of  his  friends,  among  whom  Canning  was  a  special 
intimate,  is  to  be  found  In  his  Utn  I  ktne  Knavm  (1866).  When 
Jerdan  -  retired  in  1850  from  the  editorship  of  the  Literary 
Gazelle  his  pecuniary  affairs  were  far  from  satisfactory.  A 
testimonial  of  over  £900  was  subscribed  by  his  friends;  and  in 
1852  a  government  pension  of  100  guineas  was  conferred  on 
him  by  Lord  Aberdeen.  He  published  his  AuUkiepaphy  in 
i853-t8  jj,  and  died  on  the  nth  of  July  1869. 

JBRBHIAH,  in  the  Bible,  the  last  pre-ealic  prophet  Of.  626-' 
586  BX.  ?),  son  of  Hilkiah. 

Earty  Days  ej  Jeremiak.-r-'That  mtist  andeotly  have  existed 
one  or  more  prose  works  on  Jeremiah  and  his  times,  written 
partly  to  do  honour  to  the  prophet,  partly  to  propagate  those 
views    respecting    Israel's    past    with    which   the    name    of 


Jeremiah  was  associated. '  Some  fragments  of  this  work  (or 
these  works)  have  come  down  to  us;  they  greatly  add  to  the 
popularity  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  Strict  historical  truth  we 
must  not  ask  of  them,  but  they  do  give  us  what  was  believed 
concerning  Jeremiah  in  the  following  age,  and  we  mtist  believe 
that  the  personality  so  honoured  was  an  extraordinary  one. 
We  have  also  a  number  of  genuine  prophecies  which  admit 
us  into  Jeremiah's  inner  nature.  These  are  our  best  authorities, 
but  they  are  defident  in  concrete  facts.  By  birth  Jeremiah  was 
a  countryman;  he  came  of  a  priestly  family  whose  estate  lay  at 
Anathoth  "in  the  land  of  Benjamin  "  (xxxii.  3;  cf.  i.  i).  He 
came  forward  as  a  prophet  !n  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah 
(626  B.C.),  still  young  but  irresistibly  impelled.  Unfortunately  the 
account  of  the  call  and  of  the  object  of  the  divine  caller  come  to 
us  from  a  later  hand  (ch.  i.),  but  we  can  well  believe  that  the 
concrete  fact  which  the  prophetic  call  illuminated  was  an  impend* 
ing  blow  to  the  state  (L  13-16;  cf.  ch.  iv.).  What  the  blow 
exactly  was  is  disputed,'  but  it  is  certain  that  Jeremiah  saw  the 
gathering  storm  and  anticipated  its  result,  while  the  statesmen 
were  still  wrapped  in  a  false  security.  Five  years  later  came 
the  reform  movement  produced  by  the  "finding"  of  the  "  book 
of  the  law  "  in  the  Temple  in  6>i  B.C.  (3  Kings  xxii.  8),  and  some 
critics  have  gathered  from  Jer.  xi.  t-8  that  Jeremiah  joined  the 
ranks  of  those  who  publicly  supported  tl)is  book  in  Jerusalem 
and  elsewhere. '  To  others  this  view  appears  in  itscU  improb- 
able. How  can  a  man  like  Jeremiah  have  advocated  any  sudi 
panacea?  He  was  indeed  not  at  first  a  complete  pessimist, 
but  to  be  a  preacher  of  Deuteronomy  required  a  sanguine  temper 
which  a  prophet  of  the  school  of  Isaiah  could  not  possess.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a  famous  passage  (viii.  8,  see  R.V.)  in  whidi 
Jeremiah  deh'vers  a  vehement  attack  upon  the  "  scribes  "  (or, 
as  we  might  render,  "  bookmen  ")  and  their  "  false  pen."  If, 
as  Wellhausen  and  Duhm  suppose,  this  refers  to  Deuteronomy 
(■'.<.  the  original  Deuteronomy),  the  incorrectness  of  the  theory 
referred  to  is  proved.  And  even  if  we  think  that  the  phraseology 
of  viii.  8  applies  rather  to  a  body  of  writings  than  to  a  single  book, 
yet  there  is  no  good  ground  (xi.  i-S  and  xzxiv.  1 2  being  of  doubt- 
ful origin)  for  supposing  that  Jeremiah  would  have  excepted 
Deuteronomy  from  his  condemnation. 

Staies  of  his  Detdopment. — At  first  our  prophet  was  not  alto; 
gether  a  pessimist.  He  aspired  to  convince  the  belter  minds 
that  the  only  hope  for  Israelites,  as  well  as  for  Israel,  lay  in 
"  returning  "  to  the  true  Yahweh,  a  deity  who  was  no  mtn, 
national  god,  and  was  not  to  be  cajoled  by  the  punctual  offering 
of  costly  sacrifices.  When  Jeremiah  wrote  iv.  1-4  he  evidently 
considered  that  the  judgment  could  even  then  be  averted.  After- 
wards he  became  less  hopeful,  and  it  was  perhaps  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the  capital  that  served  to 
disillusionize  him.  He  began  his  work  at  Anathoth,  but  v.  1-5 
(as  Dohm  points  out)  seems  to  come  from  one  who  has  just  now 
for  the  first  time  "run  to  and  fro  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,"' 
observing  and  observed.  And  what  is  the  result  of  his  expedi- 
tion? That  he  cannot  find  a  single  just  and  honest  man;  that 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are  tdl  ignorant  of  the  tnie  method 
of  worshipping  God  ("  the  way  of  Yahweh,"  v.  4).  It  would 
seem  as  if  Anathoth  were  less  corrupt  than  the  capital,  the  moral 
state  of  which  so  shocked  Jeremiah.  And  yet  he  does  not  really 
go  beyond  the  great  city-prophet  Isaiah  who  calls  the  men  of 
Jerusalem  "  a  people  of  Gomorrah  "  (i.  10).  With  all  reverence, 
an  historical  student  has  to  deduct  something  from  both  these 
statements.  It  is  true  that  commerdal  prosperity  had  put  a 
severe  strain  on  the  old  morality,  and  that  contact  with  other 

'  Davidson  (Hast.,  D.B.,  ii.  570  b)  mentions  two  views.  (l)  The 
foe  might  be  a  creation  of  his  moral  presentiment  and  assigned 
to  the  north  as  the  cloudy  region  of  mystery."  (a)  The  more  usual 
view  is  that  the  Scythians  (see  Herod,  u  76, 103-106 ;  iv.  i )  ate  meant. 
Neither  of  these  views  is  satisfactory.  The  passage  v.  15-17  is  too 
definite  for  (I ).  and  as  for  (a),  the  idea  of  a  threatened  Scythian  inva- 
sion lacks  a  sufficient  basis,  Those  who  hold  (2)  have  to  suppose  that 
original  references  to  the  Scythians  were  retouched  under  the  imp«»- 
sionol  Chaldcaninvasions.  HenceCheyne's  theory  of  a  north  Ataoian 
invasion  Irom  the  land  of  Zaphon-Zibeon  (Gen.  xwtvi.  a,  14), 
i.e.  Ishmael.  Cf.  N.  Sthmidt,  Etuy.  Bib.,  Zibeon,  "Scythians,' 
i  8;  Cheyne,  Critica  Biilica,  part  i.  (Isaiah  and  Jeremiah). 
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peoples,  as  well  as  the  coutM  o(  political  history,  had  appeared 
to  lower  the  position  of  the  God  of  Israel  in  relation  to  other  gods. 
Still,  some  adherents  of  the  old  Xsraelitish  moral  and  religious 
standards  must  have  survived,  only  they  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  chief  places  of  concourse,  but  as  d  rule  in  coteries  which 
handed  on  the  traditions  of  Amos  and  Isaiah  in  sorrowful 
retirement. 

Danger  of  Book  Rdipon. — Probably,  too,  even  in  the  highest 
class  there  were  some  who  had  a  moral  sympathy  with  Jeremiah; 
otherwise  we  can  hardly  account  for  the  Contents  of  Deuteronomy , 
at  least  if  the  book  "  found  "  in  the  Temple  at  all  resembled  the 
central  portion  of  our  Deuteronomy.  And  the  assumption 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  respectful  attitude  of  certain 
"  elders  of  the  land  "  in  xzvi.  i;  sqq.,  and  of  the  "  princes  "  in 
xxxvi.  ig,  >5,  towards  Jeremiah,  which  may,  at  any  rate  in  part, 
have  been  due  to  the  recent  reform  movement.  If  therefore 
Jeremiah  aimed  at  Deuteronomy  in  the  severe  language  of  viii.8, 
be  went  too  far.  History  shows  that  boolc  religion  lus  special 
dangers  of  its  own.'  Nevertheless  the  same  incorruptible 
adviser  also  shows  that  book  religion  may  be  necessary  as  an 
educational  instrument,  and  a  compromise  between  Uie  two 
types  of  religion  is  without  historical  precedent. 

Riaclion:  Opposition  to  Jeremiah. — This,  however,  could  not 
as  yet  be  recognized  by  the  friends  of  prophecy,  even  though  it 
ieemed  for  a  time  as  If  the  daims  of  book  religion  were  rebuCfcd 
by  facts.  The  death  of  the  pious  king  Josiah  at  Mcgiddo  in 
608  B.C.  dashed  the  high  hopes  of  the  "  book-men,"  but  meant  no 
Victory  for  Jeremiah.  Its  only  result  (or  the  majority  was  a 
falling  back  on  the  earlier  popular  cultus  of  the  Baals,  and  on  the 
heathen  customs  introduced,  or  reintroduced,  by  Josiah's  grand- 
father, Manasseh.  Would  ijiat  we  possessed  the  section  of  the 
prophet's  biography  which  described  his  attitude  immediately 
after  the  news  o{  the  battle  of  Megiddol  Let  us,  however,  be 
thankful  for  what  we  have,  and  notably  for  the  detailed  narra- 
tives in  chs.  xxvi.  and  xxxvi.  The  farmer  is  dated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakiin,  though  WcUhausen  suspects 
that  the  date  is  a  mistake,  and  that  .the  real  occasion  was  the 
death  of  Josiah.  The  one  clear-sighted  patriot  saw  the  full 
meaning  of  the  tragedy  of  Megiddo,  and  for  "  prophesying  against 
this  city  " — secured,  as  men  thought,  by  the  Temple  (vii.  4)— he 
was  accused  by  "the  priests,  the  prophets,  and  all  the  people"  of 
high  treason.  But  the  divinity  which  hedged  a  prophet  saved 
him.  The  "princes,"  supported  by  certain  "elders"  and  by 
','  the  people "  (quick  to  change  their  leaders),  succeeded  in 
<)ttashing  the  accusation  and  setting  the  prophet  free.  No  king, 
it  it  observed,  is  mentioned.  The  latter  narrative  is  still  more 
exciting.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (»  the  first  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,  xzv.  i)  Jeremiah  was  bidden  to  write  down  "  all 
the  words  that  Yahwch  had  spoken  to  him  against  Jerusalem 
(so  LXX.),  Judah  and  all  the  nations  from  the  days  of  Josiah 
onwards"  (xxxvi.  2).  So  at  least  the  authors  of  Jeremiah's 
biography  tell  us.  They  add  that  in  the  next  year  Jeremiah's 
scribe  Baruch  read  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  first  to  the  people 
•ssembled  in  the  Temple,  then  to  the  "  princes,"  and  then  to  the 
king,  who  decided  his  own  future  policy  by  burning  Baruch's 
toll  in  the  brazier.  We  cannot,  however,  bind  ourselves  to  this 
tradition.  Much  more  probably  the  prophecy  was  virtually  a 
new  one  (i.e.  even  if  some  old  passages  were  repeated  yet  the 
setting  was  new),  and  the  burden  of  the  prophecy  was  "  The 
king  of  Babylon  shall  come  and  destroy  this  land." '  We  cannot 
therefore  assent  to  the  judgment  that  "  we  have,  at  least  as 
regards  [the]  oldest  portions  [of  the  book]  information  con- 
siderably more  specific  than  is  usual  in  the  case  of  the  writings 
of  the  prophets."' 

Pall  tj  lilt  StaU.—Vndn  Zedekiah  the  prophet  was  less  fortu- 
nate.  Such  was  the  teasion  of  feeling  that  the  "  princes,"  who 

'  Cf.  Ewald,  Tht  PropMi,  Eng.  trans.,  lii.  6j.  S4. 
°  *  Cheyne,  Etuy.  Bra.  (9th  ed.),  "  Jeremiah,"  Migicft*  after  Gntz 
(hat  the  roll  rimply  contained  rh.  xxv.,  Omitting  the  most  obvbus 
interpolations.  Against  this  view  we  N.  Schmidt,  Bney.  Bib., 
'.'Jeremiah  (Book),"  {  t,  who,  however,  accepts  the  aefattve  part 
of  Chewie's  arguments. 

•  Dri  ver, /alro^.  to  Mf  M.  ff  (t<  O.r.  (6),  p.  »49. 


were  formerly  friendly  to  Jetemiab,  sow  took  up  an  attitude  of 
decided  hostility  to  him.  At  last  they  had  him  consigned  to  a 
miry  dungeon,  and  it  was  the  king  who  (at  the  instance  of  the 
Cushite  Ebed-mclech)  intervened  for  his  relief,  though  be  re- 
mained a  prisoner  in  other  quarters  till  the  (all  of  Jerusalem 
(586  B.C.).  Nebuchadrezzar,  who  is  assumed  to  have  heard  of 
Jeremiah's  constant  recommendations  of  submission,  gave  him 
the  choice  either  of  going  to  Babylon  or  of  remaining  in  the 
country  (chs.  xxxviii.  seq.).  He  chose  the  latter  and  resided 
with  Gedaliah,  the  native  governor,  at  Miqnh.  On  the  muidcc 
of  Gedaliah  he  was  carried  to  Mizraim  or  Egypt,  or  perhaps 
to  the  land  of  Mizrim  in  north  Arabia— against  hi*  will 
(chs.  xl.-xliii.).  How  far  all  this  is  correct  we  know  not.  The 
graphic  style  o(  a  narrative  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  its  truth. 
Conceivably  enough  the  story  of  Jeremiah's  journey  to  Egypt 
(or  Mizrim)  may  have  been  imagined  to  supply  a  background  (or 
the  artificial  prophecies  ascribed  to  Jeremiah  in  chs.  xlvi.-li. 
A  legend  in  Jerome  and  Epiphanius  states  that  he  was  stoned 
to  death  at  Daphnae,  but  the  biography,  though  not  avene 
from  horrors,  does  not  mention  this. 

A  Palriolf—Was  Jeremiah  really  a  patriot?  The  question 
has  been  variously  answered.  He  was  not  a  Phocion,  (or  he 
never  became  the  tool  of  a  foreign  power.  To  say  with  WincUet* 
that  he  was  "  a  decided  adherent  of  the  Chaldean  party  "  is  to  go 
beyond  the  evidence.  He  did  indeed  counsel  submission,  but 
only  because  his  detachment  from  party  gave  him  a  clearness 
of  vision  (c(.  xxxviii.  17,  18)  which  the  politicians  lacked.  How 
he  suffered  in  his  uphill  course  he  has  told  us  himself  (xv.  i»-9i). 
In  after  ages  the  oppressed  people  saw  in  his  love  for  Israel  and 
his  patient  resignation  their  own  realized  ideal.  "  And  Onias 
said.  This  is  the  lover  of  the  brethren,  he  who  prayeth  much 
for  the  people  and  the  holy  city,  Jeremiah  the  prophet  of  God  " 
(1  Mace.  XV.  t4).  And  in  proportion  as  the  popular  belief  in 
Jeremiah  rose,  fresh  prophecies  were  added  to  the  book  (notably 
those  of  the  new  covenant  and  of  the  restoration  o(  the  people 
after  seventy  years)  to  justify  it.  Professor  N.  Schmidt  has  gone 
further  into  the  character  of  this  sympathetic  prophet,  Eney.  Bit. 

"Jeremiah"  S  5- 

Jeremiah  s  Prophecies. — It  has  been  said  above  that  our  best 
authorities  are  Jeremiah's  own  prophecies.  Wtiich  may  these  fae^ 
Before  answering  we  must  again  point  otit  (see  also  Isaiah)  that  the 
records  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets  came  down  in  a  fragmentary 
form,  and  that  these  fragments  needed  mudi  npfilanenting  to  adapt 
them  to  the  use  of  post-exilic  readers.  In  Jeremiah,  as  in  Isaiah, 
we  roust  constantly  ask  to  what  age  do  the  phraseology,  the  ideas 
and  the  implied  circumstances  most  naturally  point?  Accoiding 
to  Duhm  there  are  many  passages  in  which  metre  (see  also  Ahos) 
criticalcoi  "    ' 


mayalsobeafactoriaoorcritkalcoadaaioiia.  Jeicffliab, be tbinlo, 
always  uses  the  same  metne.  Gicsetnedit,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  there  are  passages  which  are  certainly  Jeremiah'% 
but  which  are  not  in  what  buhm  caHs  Jeremiah's  metre;  Gieaebiecht 
also,  himself  rather  conservative,  considen  Duhm  remarkably  free 
with  his  emendationa  There  iua  also  to  be  oensidered  wbetfccf 
the  text  of  the  poetical  passage*  has  not  o(ten  become  conupt,  noc 
only  from  ordinary  causes  but  through  tlie  misunderstanding  and 
misreading  of  north  Arabian  names  on  the  part  of  late  scriba  and 
editors,  the  danger  to  Judah  from  north  Aiabia  being  (it  Is  held) 
not  less  in  pR^olie  time*  than  tlw  dancer  (mm  Aaayna  and  Baby- 
lonia, so  that  referencu  to  north  Arabia  are  only  to  be  expeoed. 
To  bring  educated  readers  into  touch  with  critical  worker*  it  is 
needful  to  acquaint  them  with  these  various  points,  the  neglect  of 
anv  one  of  which  may  to  some  extent  injure  the  results  0(  criticism. 
It  isa  new  stage  of  eriticssm  on  which  we  base  tatered.  BO  that  no 
single  critic  can  be  reckoned  as  Ik*  authority  on  Jeremiah.  But 
since  the  results  of  the  higher  criticism  depend  on  the  soundness  and 
thoroughness  of  the  criticism  called  "  lower,"  and  since  Duhm  has 
the  advantage  of  lieing  exceptionally  free  from  that  exaggerated 
respect  for  the  letteta  at  the  traditional  text  which  baa  surwed  the 
destruction  of  the  old  saperstitioiisvanaration  for  the  vowel-points, 
it  may  be  best  to  give  the  student  his  "  higher  critical "  results, 
dated  1901.  Let  us  premise,  however,  that  the  portions  mentioned 
in  the  9th  edition  of  the  Ency.  Brii.  as  having  been  "  entirely  or 
in  part  denied,"  to  Jeremiah,  viz.  x.  1-16;  xxx.,  xzxiii.:  L-li.  and 
lii.,  are  still  tennfed  in  their  present  form  a*  noa-JercoiiBaK. 
The  question  which  next  awaits  decision  is  whether  any  part  of  the 
booklet  on  foreign  nations  (xxv.,  xlvi.-li.)  can  safely  be  regarded  as 
Jeremianlc.  Giesebrecht  still  asserts  the  genuineneaB  of  xxv.  15-24 
(apart  from  glosses),  xlvii.  (in  the  main)  and  xlix.  7,  8,  10,  II. 
Against  these  views  see  N.  Schmidt,  £iity.  Bib.,  col,  aja^. 


•  In  HeUnoh'a  WtUtutkieku,  vi.  an. 
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Ut  at  nam  tntca  to  Duhm,  who  aiulyaet  the  book  into  liii 
oupt  of  passages.  These  axe  (a)  i.-xxv.,  the  "  words  of  Jeremiah." 
IL  I);  (b)  xxvi.-xxxx.,  passages  from  Baruch't  biography  of  Jeremiah ; 
!c)  tBL-xioa.,  th<r  book  o(  the  future  of  Israel  and  Judah;  (d) 
mui.-zhr.,  from  Baruch;  (k)  xlvi.-U.,  the  prophecies  "concerning 
Uk  nations";*  (f)  )ii.|  historical  appendix.  Upon  examining  these 
groups  we  find  that  besides  a  prose  letter  (ch.  xxix.),  about 
sixty  poetical  pitcx^  may  be  Jeremiah's.  A:  Anathoth  passages 
before 621.  (a)  iL  zb,  3.  14-28;  u.  39-37;  iii.  x-s;  iii.  12b,  13.  19,  20; 
iiL,3i-35;  tv.  1,3,  4;  theseformacycie.  (b)  xxxL  2-6;  15-20;  31, 
aa; another  cycle,  (c)  iv.  5-8;  iib.  12a,  13,  i^ija;  19-31;  23-26; 
29-31 ;  visions  and  "  auditions "  of  the  impending  invasion. 
B:  Jerusalem  passages,  (d)  v.  i-6a;  6b-9;  10-17;  vi.  1-5;  6b-8; 
9-14;  16,  17,  20;  27-26a;  37-30;  vii.  28,  39;  viii.  4-7a;  g,  9,  13; 
14-17;  vUi.  iS^jt;  ^  ^•^i9  (Hiort  song);  16-18;  19-21  ;x.  19,  20, 
a3;reignofJosiah,  strong  person^  element.  (e}xxii.  10  (Jehoahax). 
sdL  13-17:  probably  too  xi.  15,  16;  xii.  7-12  O^hoiakim}.  xxii. 
10.  19,  perhaps  too  xxii.  6b,  7;  20-23;  and  the  cycle  xiii.  15,  16; 
17;  18,  10;  30,  2ia.  22-3Sa,  26,  27  (later,  Jehoialcim).  xxii.  24; 
xrii.  38  gehoiachin).  (f)  Later  poems,  xiv.  2-10;  xv.  5-9;  xvi. 
5-7;  xviii.  13-17;  J™"*  9~I2;  13-15;  xL  18-30;  xv.  lo-ia;  ij-iga, 
and  JO,  21;  xvii.  9,  10,  14,  16,  17;  xviii.  18-20;  xx.  7-1 1 :  xx.  14-18; 
xiv.  17, 18;  xvii.  i-4;xxxviii. 34;  assigned  to  the  close  of  Zedekiah's 
tun& 

^  Two  JUcauiotts  of  the  Tixt. — It  has  often  been  said  that  we  ha^% 
virtually  two  recensions  of  the  text,  that  represented  by  the  Septua- 
gint  and  the  Massoretic  text,  and  critics  have  taken  different  sides, 
tome  for  one  and  some  for  the  other.  "  Recension,"  however,  is 
a  bad  term;  it  implies  that  the  two  texts  which  undeniably  exist 
were  the  result  <^  revising  and  editing  according  to  definite  critical 
principles.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that "  there  are 
[in  the  LXX.)  many  omisuons  of  words,  sentences,  verses  and  whole 
passages,  in  fact,  that  alti^ether  about  2700  mcds  arc  wanting, 
or  the  eighth  part  of  the  Massoretic  text  **  (Bleek).  It  may  also  be 
admitted  that  the  scribes  who  produced  the  Hebrew  basts  of  the 
Sepcuagint  version^  conscious  01  the  unsettled  state  of  the  text, 
did  not  shrink  from  what  they  considered  a  justifiable  simplificatnn. 
But  we  must  also  grant  that  those  from  whom  the  written  " 
Hebrew  text  pnx^eeds  allowed  themselves  to  fill  up  and  to  repeat 
without  any  sufficient  warrant.  In  each  case  in  which  there  is  a 
genuine  dinerenoe  of  tending  between  the  two  texts,  it  is  for  the 
critic  to  decide;  often,  however,  he  will  have  to  seek  to  go  behind 
what  both  the  texts  present  in  order  to  constitute  a  truer  text  than 
nther.  Here  is  the  great  difficulty  of  the  future.  We  may  add  to 
the  credit  of  the  Septuagint  that  the  position  given  to  the  prophecies 
on  "  the  nations  "  (ichs.  xlvL-IL  in  our  Bible)  in  the  Sepcuagint  is 
probably  more  original  than  that  in  the  Massoretic  text.  On  this 
point  see  especially  Schmidt,  Bwy.  nib.  "  Wemiah  (Book)  "  §^  6 
and  31 ;  Davidson,  Hastings's  DkL  Bibk,  11.  573b-575;  Dnver, 
in^odvelion  (8th  ed.},  pp.  369,  370. 

The  beat  German  commeotary  u  that  of  Comill  (>9p5).  A  skilful 
translation  by  Driver,  with  notes  intended  for  ordinary  students 
(1906)  shoukf  also  be  mentioned.  (T.  K,  C.) 

JBRBHT,  EPISTLE  OP,  an  apocryphal  book  of  the  Old 
Testament.  This  letter  purports  to  have  been  written  by 
Jeremiah  to  the  exiles  who  were  already  in  Babylon  or  on  the 
way  thither.  The  anthot  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  not  im- 
probably a  Jew  of,  Alexandria.  His  wotk,  which  shows  little 
literary  skill,  was  written  with  a  serious  practical  purpose- 
He  veiled  his  fierce  attack  on  the  idol  gods  of  Egypt  by  holding 
up  to  deriaion  the  idolatry  of  Babyk>n.  The  fact  that  Jeremiah 
(zxix.  I  sqq.)  was  known  to  have  written  a  letter  of  this  nature 
naturaJly  suggested  to  a  Hellenist,  possibly  of  tbe  xst  century 
B.C.  or  earliefi  the  idea  of  a  second  epistolary  undertaking,  and 
Other  passages  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (x.  1-13;  xxiz.  4-33) 
may  have  determined  also  its  general  character  and  contents. 

.The  writer  warned  the  ndles  that  they  were,  tio  remain  in 
captivity  for  seven  generations;  that  they  would  there  sec  the 
WMship  paid  to  idols,  from  all  participation  in  which  they  were 
to  bold  aloof;  for  that  idols  wen  nothing  save  the  work  of  men's 
bands,  without  the  powers  of  speedb,  hearing  or  self-prcscrva- 
tion.  They  could  not  bless  their  worshippers  even  in  the  smaBest 
oon^ns  of  life;  they  were  indifferent  to  moral  qualities,  and 
were  of  less  value  than  the  commonest  household  injects,  and 
finally,  "  with  rare  irony,  the  author  compared  an  idol  to  a 
tcarecrow  (v.  70),  impotent  to  protect,  but  deluding  to  the 
imagination  "  (Masshall). 

The  date  of  the  epistle  Is  uncertain,  ft  19  believed  by  some 
•cholars  to  be  referred  to  in  3  Mace.  it.  3,  which  soys  that  Jeremiah 
Chasiged  the  exiles  **  not  to  forget  the  sututes  of  the  Lordf,  neither 


'  H.  59-642,  however,  is  a  specimen  of  im^native  "  Midiaabic ' 
history.     Sec  GiesebMcht's  monograph. 
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to  be  led  astray  In  their  miadi  when  they  ttv  imagei  of  gold  and 
silver  and  the  adornment  thereof."  But  the  reference  is  disputed 
by  Fritzsche,  Gilford,  ShQrer  and  others.  The  epistle  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Greek  canon.  There  was  no  question  of  its  canonicity 
till  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  termed  it  a  pseudepjeraph. 

See  Fritiache,  HaiM.  n  dm  Apok.,  i8<it;  Giffocd,  in  5^tcr's 
Apoc.  ii.  286-303;  Marshall,  in  Hastingi'  Diet.  Biblt,  ii.  578-579. 

(R.  H.  C) 

JBRfiZ  DB  U  FROHTBRA  (fonneriy  Xerbs),  »  town  of 
aoathern  Spain,  is  the  province  of  Cadiz,  near  the  tight  bank 
of  the  river  Guiulalcte,  and  on  the  Seville-Cadiz  railway,  about 
7  m.  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  Pop.  (1900},  63,4^3.  Jeriz  is 
built  19  the  midst  of  an  imdulating  plain  of  great  fertility.  Its 
whitewashed  houses,  dean,  broad  streets,  and  squares  planted 
with  trees  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  formerly  eocIoseU  by  the 
Moorish  walls,  almost  entirely  demolished.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  isth-centniy  church  of  San  Miguel,  the  <7th- 
century  collegiate  church  with  its  lofty  bell-tower,  the  i6tb- 
century  town-ball,  superseded,  for  official  purposes,  by  a  modern 
edi&ce,  the  bull-ring,  and  many  hospitals,  charitable  institutions 
and  schools,  including  academics  of  law,  medicine  and  com- 
merce. But  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Jeriz  are  the 
huge  bcdeiu,  or  wine-lodges,  for  the  manufacture  and  storage  of 
sherry,  and  the  vineyards,  covering  more  than  150,000  acres, 
which  surround  it  on  all  sides.  The  town  is  an  important 
market  for  grain,  fruit  and  livestock,  but  its  st^le  trade  is  in 
wine.  Sherry  is  also  produced  in  other  districts,  but  takes 
its  name,  formerly  written  in  English  as  sherrU  or  xeres,  from 
Jerfz.  The  demand  for  sherry  diminished  very  greatly  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  espedaUy  in  England, 
whidi  had  been  the  chief  consumer.  In  187a  the  sherry  shipped 
from  Cadiz  to  Great  Britain  glone  was  valued  at  £2,500,000; 
in  1902  the  total  export  hardly  amounted  to  one-fifth  of  this 
sum.  The  wine  trade,  however,  still  brings  a  considerable 
profit,  and  few  towns  of  southern  Spain  display  greater  commex^ 
cial  activity  than  Jer^z.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  z8th  century 
the  neighbourhood  suffered  severely  from  yellow  fever;  but  it 
was  rendered  comparatively  healthy  when  in  1869  an  aqueduct 
was  opened  to  supply  pure  water.  Strikes  and  revolutionary 
disturbances  have  frequently  retarded  bustness  in  more  cecenV 
years. 

Jer£z  has  been  variously  identified  with. the  Roman  Munici- 
pium  Seriense;  with  Asido,  perhaps  the  original  of  the  Moorish 
Sherish;  and  with  Hasta  Regia,  a  name  which  may  survive  in 
the  designation  of  I.a  Mesa  dc  Asta,  a  neighbouring  hill.  JerCz  was 
taken  from  the  Moors  by  Ferdinand  111.  of  Castile  (1 217-1252); 
but  it  was  twice  recaptured  before  Alphonso  X.  fiiully  occupied 
it  in  1264.  Towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century  it  received 
the  title  di  la  Fronlaa,  i.e.  "  of  the  frontier,"  common  to 
several  towns  on  the  Moorish  border. 

JERtz  DB  LOS  CABALLEROS,  a  town  of  south-western 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Badajoz,  picturesquely  situated  on 
two  heights  overlooking  the  river  Ardila,  a  tributary  of  the 
Guadiana,  12  m.  E.  of  the  Portuguese  frontier.  Pop.  (1900), 
10,271.  The  old  town  is  surrounded  by  a  Moorish  nrall  with  sit 
gates;  the  newer  portion  is  well  ^nd  regularly  built,  and  planted 
with  numerous  orange  and  other  fruit  trees.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  railway  communication  Jcr{z  u  of  little  commercial  impor- 
tance; its  staple  trade  is  in  agricultural  produce,  especially  in 
ham  and  bacon  from  the  large  herds  of  swine  which  are  reared 
in  the  surrounding  oak  forests.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Alphonso  IX.  of  Leon  in  1229;  in  1232  it  was  ex- 
tended by  his  son  St  Ferdinand,  who  gave  it  to  the  knights 
templar.  Hence  the  name.  Jtrti  de  los  Caballeros,  "  Jertz  of 
the  knights." 

JBRICHO  («rr,  "inu  once  lirf,,  a  word  of  disputed 
meaning,  whether  "  fragrant "  or  "  moon  (-god)  city  "),  an 
important  town  in  the  Jordan  valley  some  5  m.  N.  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  lefeiences  to  it  In  the  Pentateuch  are -confined  to 
rough  geographical  indicatidns  of  the  latitude  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  Moab  before  their  crossing  of 
the  river.  This  was  the  first  Canaanite  dty  to  be  atucked  and 
I  reduced  by  the  victorious  Israelites.  The  stoiyof  Its  conquest  b 
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fully  narrated  in  the  first  aeven  chapters  of  Joshua.  There  must 
be  some  little  exaggeration  in  the  statement  that  Jericho  was 
totally  destroyed;  a  hamlet  large  enough  to  be  enumerated 
among  the  towns  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  >i)  must  have  re- 
main^; but  that  it  was  small  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
deemed  a  suitable  place  for  David's  ambasssdore  to  retire  to 
after  the  indignities  put  upon  them  by  Hanun  (2  Sam.  x.  5; 
I  Chnm.  xix.  5).  Its  tt^ortification  was  due  to  a  Bethelite  named 
Hiel,  who  endeavoured  to  avert  the  curse  of  Joshua  by  oflering 
his  sons  as  sacrifices  at  certain  stages  of  the  work  (i  Kings  xvi. 
34).  After  this  event  it  grew  again  into  importance  and  became 
the  site  of  a  college  of  prophets  (s  Kings  ii.  4  sqq.)  for  whom 
Elisha  "  healed  "  its  poisonous  waters.  The  principal  spring 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  still  bears  (among  the  foreign 
residents)  the  name  of  Elisha;  the  natives  call  it,  Ain  es-Sullan, 
or  "  Sultan's  spring."  To  Jericho  the  victorious  Israelite 
marauders  magnanimously  returned  their  Judahite  captives  at 
the  bidding  of  the  prophet  Oded  (i  Chron.  xxviii.  15).  Here 
was  fought  the  last  fi^t  between  the  Babylonians  and  Zede- 
kjah,  wherein  the  kingdom  of  Judah  came  to  ao  end  (>  Kings 
XXV.  5;  Jcr.  xzxix.  5,  lii.  8).  In  the  New  Testament  Jericho 
is  connected  with  the  well-known  stories  of  Bar-Timaens 
(Matt.  XX.  99;  Mark  x.  46;  Luke  xviii.  35)  and  Zacchaeus 
(l4ike  xix.  i)  and  with  the  good  Samariun  (Luke  x.  30). 

The  extra-Biblical  history  of  Jericho  is  a>  disastreos  as  are  the 
(ccoids  preserved  in  the  Scripcures.  Bacchides,  the  leoeral  of  the 
Syrians,  captured  and  fonified  it  (i.  Mace.  ix.  ^},  Aristobulus 
(Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  i.  2}  also  took  it,  Pompcy  (ib.  XIV.  iv.  i)  encamped 
here  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  Before  Herod  its  inhabitants  ran 
away  (ib.  XI V.  xv.  3)  as  they  did  before  Vespasian  (Wan,  IV.  viii.  2). 
The  reason  of  this  lock  of  warlike  qnality  was  no  doubt  the  enervating 
effect  of  the  great  heat  of  the  depnasion  in  which  the  city  lies,  which 
has  the  same  effect  on  the  handful  of  degraded  humamty  that  still 
occupies  the  ancient  site. 

Few  places  in  Palestine  are  more  fertile.  It  was  the  city  of 
palm  trees  of  the  ancient  record  of  the  Israelite  invasioa  preserved 
m  part  in  Judg.  i.  16;  and  Josephus  speaks  of  its  fruitfulness 
with  enthusiasm  iWars  IV.  8,  3).  Even  now  with  every  passible 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  cultivation  it  is  an  important  centre  of 
fruit-growing. 

The  modern  er-Riha  ia  a  poor  squalid  village  of,  it  is  estimated, 
about  300  inhabitants.  It  is  not  built  exactly  on  the  ancient  site. 
Indeed,  the  site  of  Jericho  has  shifted  several  times.  The  mound 
of  Tell  es'SuItan,  near  "  Elisha's  Fountain,"  north  of  the  modem 
village,  no  doubt  covers  the  Canaanite  town.  There  are  two  later 
sites,  of  Roman  or  Herodian  date,  one  north,  the  other  west,  of  this. 
It  was  probably  the  crusaders  who  established  the  modem  site. 
An  old  to«-er  attributed  to  them  is  to  be  seen  ia  the  village,  and  in 
the  surrounding  mountains  are  many  remains  of  early  monasticism. 
Aqueducts,  ruined  sugar-fflills.  and  other  remains  of  ancient  industry 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  whole  dlBtrictT  is  the  private 
property  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  In  1907-g  the  Canaanite  Jericho 
was  excavated  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Sellin  of  Vienna. 

See  "  The  German  Excavations  at  Jericho,"  Pal.  Explor.  fand, 
Quart.  Slalem.  (1910).  pp.  54-68. 

JERKIN,  a  short  close-fitting  jacket,  made  usually  of  leather, 
and  without  sleeves,  the  typical  male  upper  garment  of  the 
i6ih  and  ryth  centuries.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  unknown. 
The  Dutch  word  jurk,  a  child's  frock,  often  taken  as  the  source, 
is  modem,  and  represents  neither  the  sound  nor  the  sense  of  the 
English  word.  In  aichilecture  the  term  "  jerkin-roofed  "  is 
applied,  probably  with  .some  obscure  connexion  with  the  gar- 
ment, to  a  particular  form  of  gable  end,  the  gable  being  cut 
oS  half  way  np  the  roof  and  sloping  back  like  a  "  hipped  loof "' 
to  the  edge. 

JEROBOAM  (Heb.  yanb'im,  apparenUy  "  Am  ftbe  clan,' 
here  perhaps  a  divine  name!  contend*  ";  LXX.  Kpo0oa/i),  the 
name  of  two  kings  in  the  Bible. 

I.  The  first  king  of  (north)  Israel  after  the  disruptioD  (see 
Soiokon).  According  to  the  traditk>ns  of  his  euly  Uf*  (i  Kings 
xi.  2i  sqq.  and  LXX.),  he  was  an  Ephraimite  who  for  his  ability 
was  placed  over  the  forced  levy  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 
Having  subsequently  incurred  Solomon's  suspicions  be  fled  to 
Sbishak,  king  of  Egypt,  and  remained  with  him  until  Reho- 
boam's  accession.  When  the  latter  came  to  be  made  king  at 
She<;hcm,  the  old  religious  centre  (see  Abiuelecb),  hopes  were 
entertained  that  a  more  lenient  policy  would  be  inlioduotd. 


But  Rehoboam  refused  to  depart  from  Solomon's  despotic  rulev 
and  was  tactless  enough  to  send  Adoniram,  the  overseer  o(  the 
conie.  He  was  stoned  to  death,  and  Rehoboam  rtalixinf 
tbe  temper  of  the  people  fled  to  Jerusalem  and  prepared  fat 
war.  Jeroboam  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  northern 
tribes.'  Conflicts  occurred  (i  Kings  xiv.  30),  but  no  details  are 
preserved  except  the  late  story  of  Rchoboam's  son  Abijah 
in  2  Chron.  xiii.  Jeroboam's  chief  achievement  was  the  forti- 
fication  of  Shechcm  (his  new  capital)  and  of  Penud  in  east 
Jordan.  To  counteract  the  influence  of  Jerusalem  he  established 
golden  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  an  act  which  to  later  ages  was 
as  gross  a  piece  of  wickedness  as  his  rebellion  against  the  legiti- 
mate dynasty  of  Judah.  No  notice  has  survived  of  Shishak't 
invasion  of  Israel  (see  Rehoboah),  and  altera  reign  of  twenty-two 
years  Jeroboam  was  succeeded  by  Nadab,  whose  violent  death 
two  years  later  brought  the  whole  house  of  Jeroboam  to  an  cod. 

The  history  of  the  separation  of  Judah  and  Israel  in  the  loth 
century  B.C.  was  written  from  a  strong  religious  standpoint  at  a 
date  considerably  later  than  the  event  itsell.  The  visit  of  Abijah 
to  Shiloh  (xi.  29-39),  to  announce  symbolically  the  rending  of  the 
kingdom,  replaces  some  account  of  a  rebellion  in  which  Jeroboam 
"  lifted  up  his  hand  "  (v.  2^)  against  Solomon.  To  such  an  account, 
not  to  the  incident  of  Ahtjah  and  the  cloak,  his  flight  (v.  40)  is  the 
natural  sequel.  The  story  of  Ahiiah's  prophecy  against  Jeroboam 
(ch.  xiv.)  is  not  In  the  original  LXX.,  but  another  version  of  the  same 
narrative  appears  at  xii.  24  (LXX.),  in  which  there  is  no  reference 
to  a  previous  promise  to  Jeroboam  through  Ahijah,  but  the  prophet 
is  introduced  as  a  new  character.  Further,  in  this  version  (xii.  24) 
the  incident  of  the  tearing  of  the  cloak  is  related  of  Shemaiah  and 
placed  at  the  convention  of  Shechem.  Shemaiah  is  the  prophet 
who  counselled  Rehoboam  to  refrain  from  war  (xii.  21-24);  the  in- 

t' unction  is  opposed  to  xiv.  30,  but  appears  to  be  intended  to  explain 
tehotioam's  failure  to  overeome  north  Israel.  (See  W.  R.  Smith, 
Old  Test,  in  Jeznik  Church  (2nd  ed.),  117  sqq.;  Winckler,  AtU  TtsL 
Vnttrsnck.  la  sqq.,  and  J.  Skinner,  Cnturjf  Bible:  Kiu[t.  pp.  443  sqq.) 

a.  Jeroboam,  son  of  Joash  (2)  a  contemporary  of  Axaxiah 
king  of  Judah.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of 
Israel.  He  succeeded  in  breaking  the  power  of  Damascus, 
which  had  long  been  devastating  his  land,  and  extended  his 
kingdom  from  Hamath  on  the  Orontes  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
brief  summary  of  his  achievements  preserved  in  2  Rings  xiv.  25 
sqq.  may  be  supplemented  by  the  original  writings  of  Amos  and 
Hosea.'  There  appears  to  be  an  aUuaion  in  Amos  vi.  13  ta 
the  recovery  of  Ashterotb-KAmaim  and  Lodebar  in  E.  Jordan, 
and  the  conquest  of  Moab  (Is*,  xv.  seq.)  is  often  ascribed  to 
this  reign.  After  a  period  of  prosperity,  internal  disturbances 
brake  out  and  the  northern  kingdom  hastened  to  its  fall.  Jero- 
boam was  succeeded  by  his  son  Zechariah,  who  after  six  months 
was  killed  at  Ibleam  (so  read  in  3  Kings  xv.  10;  cp.  ix.'f7, 
murder  of  Ahatioh)  by  Shallum  the  son  of  Jabesh— {.e.  poasiUy 
of  Jabesh-Gilead— who  a  month  later  fell  to  Menahem  (;.».). 

<S.  A.  C.) 

See,  further,  Jews  U  7, 9  and  U  la.  13. 

JBBOIIB,  ST  (HixioNvmis,  in  full  Etnnmrs  SorBaomm 
HizxoNYinn)  (c  340-420),  was  bom  at  Strido  (modem 
Sttigan  ?),  a  town  on  the  border  of  Dalmatia  fronting  Pannonia, 
destroyed  by  the  Goths  in  a.d.  377.  What  is  known  of  Jerome 
has  mostly  been  recovered  from  his  own  writings.  He  appeals  to 
have  been  bom  about  340;  his  parents  were  Christians,  orthodox 
though  living  among  people  mostly  Aiians  and  wealthy. 
He  was  at  first  educated  at  home,  Bonosus,  a  life-h>ng  friend, 
sharing  his  youthful  studies,  and  was  aftenrards  sent  to  Rome. 
Donatns  taught  him  grammar  aixl  explained  the  Latin  poets. 
Victorinua  taught  him  rhetoric  He  attended  the  law^ourts, 
and  listened  to  the  Roman  advocates  pleading  in  the  Forun. 
He  went  to  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and  heard  lectures  on 
Plato,  Diogenes,  Clitomschus  and  Caraeadcs;  the  cnnjoncthn 
of  names  show  bow  philosophy  had  become  a  dead  traditwn. 

■  On  the  variant  traditions  in  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Septuagint, 
see  the  commentaries  on  Kings. 

■  See  also  Jonah.  In  a  Kings  xiv.  28,  "  Hamath,  mkiek  loi 
bcUmifd  to  Judah  "  (R.V.)  is  incorrect :  Winckler  (KtUimtekrUL  u. 
AlU  Ttsl.,  and  ed.  262)  suspects  a  reference  to  Israel's  ovcriocoskip 
in  Judah;  Bumey  (Heb,  Text  of  Kints)  reads:  "  how  he  fought  with 
Damascus  and  how  he  turned  away  the  wiath  of  Vahweh  from 
Israel  ";  sec  also  Ency.  Bib.  col.  2406  o.  4,  and  the  commentaries. 
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EBi  Soadayi  wm  q>ent  in  the  catacomba  in  discovering  graves 
of  the  martyn  and  decipliering  inscriptions.  Pope  Liberius 
I»p(i2ed  liim  in  360;  three  yeara  later  the  news  of  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Julian  came  to  Rome,  and  Christiana  felt  relieved 
from  a  great  dread. 

When  his  student  days  were  over  Jerome  teturaed  to  Strido, 
but  did  not  stay  there  long.  His  character  was  formed.  He  was 
a  scholar,  with  a  scholar's  tastes  and  cravings  for  knowledge, 
easily  excited,  bent  on  scholarly  discoveries.    From  Strido  he 
went  to  Aquileia,  where  he  formed  some  friendships  among 
the  monks  of  the  large  monastery,  notably'with  Rufinus,  with 
whom  he  was  destined  to  quarrel  bitterly  over  the  question  of 
Origen's  orthodoxy  and  worth  as  a  commentator;  for  Jerome  was 
a  man  who  always  sacrificed  a  friend  to  an  opinion,  and  when  be 
changed  sides  in  a  controversy  expected  his  acquaintances  to 
follow  bim.   From  Aquileia  he  went  to  Gaul  (366-370),  visiting 
in  turn  the  principal  places  in  that  country,  from  Narbonhe 
and  Toulouse  in  the  south  to  Treves  on  the  north-east  frontier. 
He  stayed  some  time  at  Treves  studying  and  observing,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  first  began  to  think  seriously  upon  sacred 
things.    From  Treves  he  returned  to  Strido,  and  from  Strido 
to  Aquileia.     He  settled  down  to  literary  work  in  Aquileia 
(370-373)  and  composed  there  bis  first  original  tract,  Dc  muiiere 
stpiia  ptrcussa,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Iimocentius. 
Some  dispute  caused  him  to  leave  Aquileia  suddenly;  and  with  a 
few  companions.  Innocentius,  Evagrius,  and  Heliodorus  being 
among  them,  be  started  for  a  long  tour  in  the  East.  The  epistle 
to  Rufinus  (3rd  in  Vallarsi's  enumeration)  tells  us  the  route. 
They  went  through  Thrace,  visiting  Athens,  Bithynia,  Galalia, 
Potttus,  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  to  Antioch,  Jerome  observing 
and  making  notes  as  they  went.     He  was  interested  in  the 
theological  disputes  and  schisms  in  Galatia,  in  the  two  lan- 
guages spoken  in  Cilicia,  &c.    At  Antioch  the  party  remained 
some  time.       Innocentius  died  of  a  fever,  and   Jerome  was 
dangerously  ill.    This  illness  induced  a  spiritual  change,  and  he 
resolved  to  renounce  whatever  kept  him  back  from  God.    His 
greatest  temptation  was  the  study  of  the  literature  of  pagan 
Rome.    In  a  dream  Christ  reproached  him  with  caring  more 
to  be  a  Ciceronian  than  a  Christian.    He  disliked  the  uncouth 
style  of  the  Scriptures.   "  0  Lord,"  he  prayed,  "  thou  knowest 
that  whenever  I  have  and  study  secular  MSS.  I  deny  thee," 
and  be  made  a  resolve  henceforth  to  devote  his  scholarship  to 
the  Holy  Scripture.  "  David  was  to  be  henceforth  his  Simonides, 
Pindar  and   Alcaeus,   his  Flaccus,   Catullus    and    Sevcrus." 
Fortified  by  these  resolves  he  betook  himself  to  a  hermit  life  in 
•the  wastes  of  Chalcis,  S.E.  from  Antioch  (373-379)-     Cbalcis 
was  the  Thebaid  of  Syria.    Great  numbers  of  monks,  each  in 
solitary  cell,  spent  lonely  lives,  scorched  by  the  sun,  ill-cIad  and 
scantily  fed,  pondering  on  portions  of  Scripture  or  copying  MSS. 
to  serve  as  objects  of  meditation.    Jerome  at  once  set  himself 
to  such  scholarly  work  as  the  place  afforded.  He  discovered  and 
copied  MSS.,  and  began  to  study  Hebrew.  There  also  he  wrote 
the  life  of  St  Paul  of  Thebes,  probably  an  imaginary  tale  embody- 
ing the  facts  of  the  monkish  life  around  him.    Just  then  the 
Meletian  schism,  which  arose  over  the  relation  of  the  orthodox 
to  Arian  bishops  and  to  those  baptized  by  Arians,  distressed 
the  church  at  Antioch  (see  Meletius  or  Antioch),  and  Jerome  as 
usual  eagerly  joined  the  fray.   Here  as  elsewhere  he  had  but  one 
rule  to  guide  bim  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline — the 
practice  of  Rome  and  the  West;  for  it  is  singular  to  see  how 
Jerome,  who  is  daringly  original  in  points  of  scholarly  criticism, 
was  a  ruthless  partisan  in  all  other  matters;  and,  having  dis- 
covered what  was  the  Western  practice,  he  set  tongue  and  pen 
to  work  with  bis  usual  bitterness  {Alteraitu  luciferiani  tt 
trihcdoxi). 

At  Antioch  in  379  he  was  ordained  presbyter.  From  there  he 
went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  met  with  the  great  Eastern 
Kholai  and  theologian  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  with  his  aid 
tried  to  perfect  himself  in  Greek.  The  result  of  his  studies  there 
was  the  tiaaslatiOD  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  with  a  con- 
tiautioB'  of  twenty-eight  homilies  of  Ongen  on  Jeremiah  and 
■  Cf.  Schocoe'scritical  edition  (Berlin,  i86«,  t87J). 


Ezekiel,  and  of  nine  homilies  of  Origen  on   the  viuons  of 
Isaiah. 

In  381  Heletius  died,  and  Pope  Damasus  interfered  in  the 
dispute  at  Antioch,  hoping  to  end  it.  Jerome  was  called  to 
Rome  in  $ii  to  give  help  in  the  matter,  and  was  made  secretary 
during  the  investigation.  His  work  brought  him  into  inter- 
course with  this  great  pontiff,  who  soon  saw  what  he  could  best 
do,  and  how  his  vast  scholai^ip  might  be  made  of  use  to  the 
church.  Damasus  suggested  to  liim  to  revise  the  "  Old  Latin  " 
translation  of  the  Bible;  and  to  this  task  he  henceforth  devoted 
his  great  abilities.  At  Rome  were  published  the  Gospels  (with 
a  dedication  to  Pope  Damasus,  an  explanatory  introduction, 
and  the  canons  of  Eusebius),  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  version  of  the  Psalms  from  the  Septuagint  known  as  the 
Psatlmum  romanum,  which  was  followed  (c.  3S8)  by  the  Ptat- 
lerium  talli^ttnutn,  based  on  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text.  Thest 
scholarly  labours,  however,  did  not  take  up  his  whole  time,  and 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  Jerome  to  be  long  anywhere  without 
getting  into,  a  dispute.  He  was  a  zealous  defender  of  that 
monastic  life  which  was  beginning  to  take  such  a  large  place 
in  the  church  of  the  4th  century,  and  he  found  enthusiastic 
disciples  among  the  Roman  ladies.  A  number  of  widows  and 
maidens  met  together  in  the  house  of  MarceUa  to  study  the 
Scriptures  with  him;  he  taught  them  Hebrew, and  preached  the 
virtues  of  the  celibate  life.  His  arguments  and  exhortations  may 
be  gathered  from  many  of  his  epistles  and  from  his  tract  Adversus 
Helvidium,  in  which  he  defenib  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary 
against  Helvidius,  who  maintained  that  she  bore  children  to 
Joseph  His  influence  over  these  ladies  alarmed  their  relatives 
and  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  regular  priesthood  and  of  the 
populace,  but  while  Pope  Damasus  lived  Jerome  remained  secure. 
Damasus  died,  however,  in  384,  and  was  succeeded  by  Siricius, 
who  did  not  show  much  friendship  for  Jerome.  He  found  it 
expedient  to  leave  Rome,  and  set  out  for  the  Ea^t  in  385.  His 
letters  (especially  Ep.  45)  are  full  of  outcries  against  his  enenues 
and  of  indignant  protestations  that  he  had  done  nothing  un- 
becoming a  Christian,  that  he  had  taken  no  money,  nor  gifts 
great  nor  small,  that  he  had  no  delight  in  silken  attire,  sparkling 
gems  or  gold  ornaments,  that  no  matron  moved  him  unless  by 
penitence  and  fasting,  &c.  His  route  is  given  in  the  third  book  /* 
RuJiHum\  he  went  by  Rhegium  and  Cyprus,  where  he  was  enter- 
tained by  Bishop  Epiphanius,  to  Antioch.  There  he  was  joined 
by  two  wealthy  Roman  ladies,  Paula,  a  widow,  and  Eustodiium, 
her  daughter,  one  of  Jerome's  Hebrew  students.  They  came 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  Roman  maidens  vowed  to  Uve  a 
celibate  life  in  a  nunnery  in  Palestine.  Accompamed  by  these 
ladies  Jerome  made  the  tour  of  Palestine,  carefully  noting  with 
a  scholar's  keenness  the  various  places  mentioned  in  Holy 
Scripture.  The  results  of  this  journey  may  be  traced  in  h^ 
tramlation  with  emendations  of  the  book  of  Eusebius  on  the 
situation  and  names  of  Hebrew  places,  written  probably  three 
years  afterwards,  when  he  had  settled  down  at  Bethlehem. 
From  Palestine  Jerome  and  his  companions  went  to  Egypt, 
remaining  some  time  in  Alexandria,  and  they  visited  the  con- 
vents of- the  Nitrian  desert.  Jefome's  mind  was  evidently  full 
of  anxiety  about  his  translation  9f  the  Old  Testament,  for  we  find 
him  in  his  letters  recording  the  conversations  he  had  with  learned 
men  atnut  disputed  readings  and  doubtful  renderings;  the  blind 
Didymus  of  Alexandria,  whom  be  heard  interpreting  Hoaea, 
appears  to  have  been  most  useful;  When  they  returned  to 
Palestine  they  all  settled  at  Bethlehem,  where  Paula  built  four 
monasteries,  three  for  nuns  and  one  for  monks.  She  was  at  the 
head  oi  the  nunneries  until  her  death  in  404,  when  Eustochium 
succeeded  her;  Jerome  presided  over  the  fourth  monastery. 
Here  he.  did  most  of  his  literary  work  and,  throwing  aside  his 
unfinished  plan  of  a  translation  from  Origen's  Hexaplar  text, 
translated  the  Old  Testament  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
the  aid  of  Jewish  scholars.  He  mentions  a  rabbi  from  Lydda, 
a  rabbi  from  Tiberias,  and  above  all  rabbi  Ben  Anina,  who 
came  to  him  by  night  secretly  for  tear  of  the  Jews.  Jerome 
was  not  familiar  enough  with  Hebrew  to  be  able  to  dispense  with 
such  assistance,  and  he  makes  the  synagogue  responsible  for  tke 
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accuney  of  his  Tenion:  "  Let  him  who  would  challenge  aught 
in  this  translation,"  he  says,  "  ask  the  Jews,"  The  result  of  all 
tiiis  labour  was  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Scriptures  which, 
in  spite  of  much  opposition  from  the  more  conservative  party  in 
the  church,  afterwards  became  the  Vulgate  or  authoriied  ver- 
Bon;  but  the  Vulgate  aa  we  have  it  now  is  not  exactly  Jerome's 
Vulgate,  for  it  auSeied  a  good  deal  from  changes  made  under  the 
influence  of  the  older  translations;  the  text  became  very  corrupt 
doling  the  middle  ages,  and  in  particular  all  the  Apocrypha, 
except  ToUl  and  Judith,  which  Jerome  translated  from  the 
ChaMee,  were  added  from  the  older  versions.  (See  Bible: 
O.T.  VtrtioM.) 

Notwithtlaoding  the  latjoor  involved  in  translating  tlie 
Scriptures,  Jerome  found  time  to  do  a  great  deal  of  literary  work, 
and  also  to  indulge  in  violent  controversy.  Earlier  in  life  he 
4ttd  a  great  admiration  for  Origen,  and  translated  many  of  his 
works,  and  this  lasted  after  be  had  settled  at  Bethlehem,  for  in 
389  lie  translated  Otigen's  homilies  on  Luke;  but  be  came  to 
change  bis  opinion  and  wrote  violently  against  two  admirers  of 
the  great  Alexandrian  scholar,  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
his  own  former  friend  Rufinus. 

At  Bethle]iem  also  he  found  time  to  finish  Didymi  despiritu 
sancio  liher,  a  translation  begun  at  Rome  at  the  request  of  Pope 
Damasus,  to  denounce  the  revival  of  Gnostic  heresies  by  Jovin- 
ianus  and  Vigilantius  {Adt.  Jonnianum  lib.  II.  and  Contra 
Vigilantium  liber),  and  to  repeat  his  admiration  of  the  hermit 
life  in  his  VUa  S.  HilarUmis  cremitat,  in  his  Vila  tfalcbi  mmacH 
tapliri,  in  his  translations  of  the  Rule  of  St  Pachomius  (the 
Benedict  of  Egypt),  and  in  his  .^.  Padumii  ct  S.  Thcedorid 
tpistoht  el  verba  myUica.  He  also  wrote  at  Bethlehem  De  viris 
iUustribia  five  de  scriftoribus  eeeUsiaslicis,  a  church  history  in 
biographies,  endmg  with  the  life  of  the  author;  De  nomimbus 
Hebraicis,  compiled  from  Philo  and  Origen ;  and  0e  situ  el  nomini- 
ttu  tecorum  Hebraiamm.^  At  the  same  place,  too,  he  wrote 
QuaesUones  Hebraicae  on  Genc^,*  and  a  series  of  commentaries 
on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eiekiel,  Daniel,  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets, 
Matthew  and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul.  About  394  Jerome  came 
to  know  Angostine,  for  whom  he  held  a  high  regard.  He 
engaged  in  the  Pelagian  controversy  with  more  than  even  his 
usual  bitterness  (Dialotji  etntra  peiagiaius);  and  it  is  said  that 
the  violence  of  his  invective  so  provoked  his  opponents  that  an 
armed  mob  attacked  the  monastery,  and  that  Jerome  was  forced 
to  flee  and  to  remain  in  concealment  for  nearly  two  yeais.  He 
returned  to  Bethlehem  in  418,  and  after  a  lingering  illness  died 
on  the  30th  of  September  430. 

Jerome  "  is  one  of  the  few  Fathers  to  whom  the  title  of  Saint 
appears  to  have  been  given  in  recognition  of  services  rendered  to 
the  Church  rather  than  for  eminent  sanctity.  He  is  the  gteat 
Christian  scholar  of  his  age,  rather  than  the  profound  theologian 
or  the  wise  guide  of  souls."  His  great  work  was  the  Vulgate, 
but  his  achievements  in  other  fields  would  have  sufficed  to  dis- 
tinguish him.  His  commentatiea  are  valuable  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  his  varied  Interests,  and  his 
comparative  freedom  from  allegory.  To  bim  we  owe  the  dis- 
tinction between  canonical  and  apocryphal  writings;  in  the 
Pniopa  Calealus  prefixed  to  hivetsion  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  he 
says  that  the  church  reads  the  Apocrypha  "  for  the  edification  of 
the  people,  not  for  confirming  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trines." He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  fields  of  patrology.and  of  bib- 
lical archaeokigy.  In  controversy  he  was  too  fond  of  mingling 
persoial  abuse  with  legitimate  argument,  and  this  Weakness 
mars  his  letters,  which  were  held  in  high  admiration  in  the  early 
middle  ages,  and  are  valuable  for  their  history  of  the  man  and 
bis  times.  Luther  in  his  Tabtt  Talk  condemns  them  as  dealing 
only  with  fasting,  meats,  virginity,  (ic.  "  If  he  only  had  insisted 
upon  the  works  of  faith  and  performed  theml  But  he  teaches 
nothing  either  about  faith,  or  love,  or  hope,  or  the  works  of 
faith." 

'  Compare  the  critical  edition  of  these  two  works  in  Lagarde*8 
Oncmaitua  ttera  (Gdtting.  1870). 
'See  Laganle's  editioo  appended  to  his  CnaU  Grtu  (Ltipsit. 


Editions  of  the  complete  worlis:  Eraamn  (9  voia,  Baad,  151^ 
iMo):  Mar.  Victorius,  biihop  of  Rieti  (9  vols.,  Rone,  I56j-is7a)i 
F.  Calixius  and  A.  Tribbechovtus  (13  vols.,  Fiankfort  and  Laprig, 
t684-i690);  J.  Martianay  (j  vols.,  incomplete  Benedictine' etT 
Paris,  i693-t7o6);  D.  Vallarsi  (II  vols.,  Verona,  1734-1741),  the 
best ;  Mignc,  PtttrU.  Ser.  lot.  (xxii.-)aix.).  The  De  vUraluMl.  was 
edited  by  Herding  in  18^  A  selection  is  ^ven  in  trsnslatioo  by 
W.  H.  Frcmantle, "  Select  Libiaryof  NiceneandPoat  Nkene  Fatheia, ' 
and  Kfin,  vol.  vi.  (New  York,  1893).  Biographies  are  prefixed  10 
roost  of  the  above  editions.  See  also  lives  by  F.  Z.  Collombet  (Paris 
and  Lyons,  1844):  O.  ZAckler  (Gotha,  1865):  E.  L.  Cutts  (London, 
1878):  C.  Martm  (London,  1888);  P.  Largent  (Paris,  1898);  F.  W. 
Farrar,  i^iws  cf  Me  Falkeri,  iL  ISO-IOT  (Edinburgh,  1889). 
Additional  literature  is  cited  in  Hauck-Henog's  lUauncyi.  fit 
prol.  Thiol,  Mm.  43. 

JEROHB,  JEHOHB  KLAPKA  (1859-  ),  English  author, 
was  born  on  the  and  of  May  1859.  He  was  educated  at  the 
philological  school,  Marylebcne,  London;  and  was  by  turns 
clerk,  Khoolmastcr  and  actor,  before  he  settled  down  to  journal- 
ism. He  made  his  reputation  as  a  humorist  in  1889  with  tile 
Tkoughls  oj  an  Idle  Fellow  and  Thru  Hen  in  a  Boal,  and 
from  1891  to  1897  he  was  co-editor  of  the  IdUr  with  Robert 
Barr.  At  the  same  time  he  was  also  the  editor  of  To-Day.  A 
one-act  play  of  his,  Barbara,  was  produced  at  the  Globe  theatre 
in  1S86,  and  was  followed  by  many  others,  among  them  Sunstl 
(1888),  Wood  Barrow  Farm  (1S91),  TAe  Passing  of  Ike  Third  Floor 
Back  (1907).  Among  hii  later  books  are  Letters  to  Chrinda 
(1898),  The  Second  ThotighU  of  an  Idle  Fellow  (1898).  Three  Men 
on  ^eJBummel  {1900),  Tommy  and  Co.  (1904),  They  and  I  (1909). 

JEROKS  OF  PRAGUE  (d.  1416),  an  early  Bohemian  church- 
reformer  and  friend  of  John  Hus.  -  Jerome's  part  in  the  Hussite 
movement  was  formerly  much  overrated.  Very  little  is  known 
of  his  early  years.  He  is  stated  to  have  belonged  to  a  noble 
Bohemian  family'  and  to  have  been  a  few  years  younger  than 
Hus.  After  beginning  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Prague, 
where  he  never  attempted  to  obtain  any  ecclesiastical  office, 
Jerome  proceeded  to  Oxford  in  1398.  There  he  became  greatly 
impressed  by  the  writings  of  Wycliffe,  of  whose  Dialogus  and 
Trialogus  he  made  copies.  Always  inclined  to  a  roving  life,  he 
soon  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Paris  and  afterwards  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Cologne  and  Heidelberg,  returning  to 
Prague  in  1407.  In  1403  he  is  stated  to  have  undertaken  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  At  Paris  his  open  advocacy  of  the  views 
of  WycHSe  brought  him  into  conflict  with  John  Gcrson,  chan- 
cellor of  the  university.  In  Prague  Jerome  soon  attracted 
attention  by  his  advanced  and  outspoken  opinions.  He  gave 
great  offence  also  by  exhibiting  a  portrait  of  WycliUe  in  his  room. 
Jerome  was  soon  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Hus,  and  took  part 
in  all  the  controversies  of  the  university.  When  in  1408  a 
French  embassy  arrived  at  Kulni  Hora,  the  residence  of  King 
Wcnceslaus  of  Bohemia,  and  proposed  that  the  papal  schism 
should  be  terminated  by  the  rdusal  of  the  temporal  authoritin 
further  to  recognise  either  of  the  rival  popes,  WencesUus  sum'- 
moncd  to  Kutni  Hora  the  members  of  the  university.  The 
Bohemian  magisiri  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  French  pro- 
posals, while  the  Germans  maintained  their  allegiance  to  the 
Roman  pope,  Gregory  XII.  The  re-organization  of  the  univer- 
sity was  also  discussed,  and  as  Wenceslaus  for  a  time  favoured 
the  Germans,  Hus  and  Jerome,  as  leaders  of  the  Bohemians, 
Incurred  the  anger  of  the  king,  who  threatened  them  with  death 
by  fire  should  they  oppose  his  will. 

In  1410  Jerome,  who  had  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Prague  by  his  speeches  in  favour  of  Wycliflc's  leachiRfb 
went  to  Ofen,  where  King  Sigismund  of  Hungary  resided,  and, 
though  a  layman,  preached  before  the  king  denouncing  strongly 
the  rapacity  and  Immorality  of  the  clergy.  Sigismund  shortly 
afterwards  received  a  leRer  from  the  archbishop  of  Prague  con- 
taining accusations  against  Jerome.  He  was  imprisoned  by 
order  of  the  king,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  detained 
long  !d  Hungary.  Appearing  at  Vienna,  he  was  again  brought 

'The  statement  that  Jerome's  family  name  was  FaulSss,  is 
founded  on  a  misunderstood  passage  of  Aeneas  Sylvius,  Historva 
Bokemica,  Aeneas  Sylvius  names  as  one  of  the  early  Bohemian 
fcformers  a  man  *'  inert  nobila,  ox  domo  {Haw  Pnlridi  Piteit 
Tfais  waaammeoiuly  belimd  to  nieir  to  Jetone. 
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bcfoK  tke  ecdesiastitti  authotitio.  He  wta  ■cciued  of  spreiding 
Wjrdilfe's  doetrina,  and  Us  genera]  conduct  at  Ozfoid,  Paris, 
CoIogBC,  Pragne  and  Ofen  was  censured.  Jerome  vowed  that 
he  would  not  leave  Vienna  till  he  had  cleared  himself  from  the 
accusation  of  heresy.  Shortly  afterwards  he  secretly  left  Vienna, 
declaring  that  this  promise  had  been  foreed  on  him.  He  went 
tnt  to  VMtau  in  Moravia,  and  then  to  Prague.  In  141s  the 
representatives  of  Pope  Gregory  XII.  publidy  offered  indnl- 
gnces  for  sale  at  Pragne,  wishing  to  raise  money  for  the  pope's 
campaign  against  King  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  an  adherent  of  the 
antipope  of  Avignon.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  archbishop 
of  Prague  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  university  took  place, 
at  which  both  Hus  and  Jerome  spoke  strongly  against  the  sale 
of  indulgences.  The  fiery  doqoence  of  Jerome,  which  is  noted 
by  an  contemporary  writers,  obtained  for  him  greater  success 
even  than  that  of  Hus,  particidarly  among  the  younger  students, 
who  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  bis  dwelling-place.  Shortly 
afterwards  Jerome  proceeded  to  Poland — it  is  said  on  the  invita- 
tion of  King  Wladislaus.  His  courtly  manners  and  his  eloquence 
here  also  caused  him  to  become  very  popular,  but  he  again  met 
with  strong  opposition  from  the  Roman  Church.  While  travel- 
ling with  the  grand-duke  Lithold  of  Lithuania  Jerome  took  part 
in  the  rdigioos  services  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

During  bis  stay  in  northern  Europe  Jerome  received  the  news 
that  Hus  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council  of 
Constance.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  advising  him  to  do  so  and 
adding  that  he  would  also  proceed  there  to  afford  him  assistance. 
Cbntrary  to  the  advice  of  Hus  he  arrived  at  Constance  on  the 
4th  of  April  1415.  Advised  to  fly  immediately  to  Bohemia,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  Hirschau,  only  ij  m.  from  the  Bohemian 
frontier.  He  was  here  arrested  and  brought  back  in  chains  to 
Constance,  where  he  was  examined  by  judges  appointed  by  the 
ceoncil.  His  courage  failed  him  in  prison  and,  to  regain  his 
freedom,  he  renounced  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe  and  Hus.  He 
declared  that  Hus  had  been  justly  executed  and  stated  in  a  letter 
addressed  on  the  i>th  of  August  T415  to  Lacek,  lord  of  Ktavif — 
the  only  literary  document  of  Jerome  that  has  been  preserved — 
that "  the  dead  man  (Hus)  had  written  many  false  and  harmful 
things."  Full  confidence  was  not  placed  in  Jerome's  recantation. 
He  claimed  to  be  heard  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  council,  and 
this  was  granted  to  him.  He  now  again  maintained  all  the  theo- 
ries which  he  had  formeriy  advocated,  and,  after  a  trial  that 
lasted  only  one  day,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  as  a  heretic. 
The  sentence  was  immediately  carried  out  on  the  30th  of  May 
1416,  and  he  met  his  death  with  fortitude.  As  Poggio  Briicdo- 
lini  writes, "  none  of  the  Stoics  with  so  constant  and  brave  a  soul 
endured  deathj  which  he  (Jerome)  seemed  rather  to  long  for." 
The  eloquence  of  the  Italian  humanist  has  bestowed  a  not 
entirely  merited  aureole  on  the  memory  of  Jerome  of  Prague. 

See  all  works  dealing  with  Hua ;  and  Indeed  all  histories  of  Bohemia 
contain  detailed  accounts  of  the  career  of  Jerome.  The  Litxi  of 
John  Widiffe,  Lord  Cobham,  John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague  and  Ziika 
by  William  Gilpin  (London,  1765)  still  has  a  certau  value.        (U) 

JBRROID,  DOUBLAS  WILUAH  (1803-1857),  English 
dramatist  and  man  of  lettcn,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  3rd 
of  January  1803.  His  father,  Samuel  Jerrold,  actor,  was  at  that 
time  lessee  of  the  little  theatre  of  Wilsby  near  Cranbrook  in  Kent, 
but  in  1807  he  removed  to  Sheemess.  There,  among  the  blue- 
jackets wh9  swarmed  in  the  port  during  the  war  with  France, 
Douglas  grew  into  boyhood.  He  occasionally  took  a  child's 
part  on  the  stage,  but  his  father's  profession  had  little  attraction 
for  the  boy.  In  December  1813  he  joined  the  guardship 
"  Namur,"  where  he  had  Jane  Austen's  brother  as  captain,and  be 
served  as  a  midshipman  until  the  peace  of  181 5.  He  saw  nothing 
of  the  war  save  a  number  of  wounded  soldiers  from  Waterloo; 
but  till  his  dying  day  there  lingered  traces  of  his  early  passion  for 
the  sea.  The  peace  of  >8t5  ruined  Samuel  Jerrold;  there  was 
no  more  prize  money.  On  the  zst  of  January  1816  he  removed 
with  his  famOy  to  London,  where  the  ex-midshipman  began  the 
world  again  as  a  printer's  apprentice,  and  in  iSsg  became  a  com- 
positor in  the  printing-office  of  the  'Sunday  Moniior.  Several 
short  papen  and  copies  of  verses  by  him  had  already  appeared 
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In  the  aizpenny  magatine*,  and  one  evening  he  dropped  into  the 
editor's  box  a  criticism  of  the  opera  Der  FreisckUtM.  Next 
morning  he  received  his  own  copy  to  set  up,  together  with  a 
flattering  note  from  the  editor,  requesting  further  contributiona 
from  the  anonymous  author.  Thenceforward  Jerrold  was  en- 
gaged in  journalism.  In  1811  a  comedy  that  he  had  composed 
in  his  fifteenth  year  was  brought  out  at  Sadler's  Wells  theatre, 
under  the  title  U»r»  Fri%Utiud  than  Hurt.  Other  pieces 
fallowed,  and  in  1815  he  was  engaged  for  a  few  pounds  weekly 
to  produce  dramas  and  farces  to  the  order  of  Davidge  of  the 
Coburg  theatre.  In  the  autumn  of  1824  the  "little  Shake- 
speare in  a  camlet  cloak,"  as  he  was  called.married  Mary  Swann; 
and,  while  he  was  engaged  with  the  drama  at  night,  be  was 
steadily  pushing  his  way  as  a  journalist.  For  a  short  while  he 
was  part  proprietor  of  a  small  Sunday  newspaper.  In  1829, 
through  a  quarrel  with  the  exacting  Davidge,  Jerrold  left  the 
Coburg;  and  his  three-act  melodnvaa.,Black-eyed  Susan;  or,  Alt 
in  Ike  Damu,  was  brought  out  by  R.  W.  EUiston  at  the  Surrey 
theatre.  The  success  of  the  piece  was  enormous.  With  its 
free  gallant  sea-flavour,  it  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  "  all 
London  went  over  the  water  to  see  it."  Elliston  made  a  fortune 
by  the  piece;  T,  P.  Cooke,  who  played  William,  made  his  repu- 
tation; Jerrold  received  about  £60  and  was  engaged  as  dramatic 
author  at  five  pounds  a  week.  But  his  fame  as  a  dramatist 
was  achieved.  In  1S30  it  was  proposed  that  be  should  adapt 
something  from  the  French  for  Drury  Lane.  "  No,"  was  bis 
reply,  "  I  shall  come  into  this  theatre  as  an  original  dramatist 
or  not  at  all."  The  Bride  of  LudgaU  Pecember  8,  1831) 
was  the  first  of  a  number  of  his  plays  produced  at  Drury  Lane. 
The  other  patent  bouses  threw  their  doors  open  to  him  also  (the 
Adelphi  had  already  done  so);  and  in  1836  Jerrold  became  co- 
manager  of  the  Strand  theatre  with  W.  J.  Hammond,  his  brother- 
in-law.  The  venture  was  not  successful,  and  the  partnership 
was  dissolved.  While  it  lasted  Jerrold  wrote  his  only  tragedy, 
The  Painter  ofChenI,  and  himself  appeared  in  the  title-r&Ie,  with- 
out any  very  marked  success.  He  continued  to  write  sparkling 
comedies  till  1854,  the  date  of  his  last  ptece,rAe  Heart  of  Gold. 

Meanwhile  he  bad  won  his  way  to  the  pages  of  numerous 
periodicals — before  1830  of  the  second-rate  magazines  only,  but 
after  that  to  those  of  more  importance.  He  was  a  contributor 
to  the  UontkSy  Uagmine,  Blackwood's,  the  ffea  UonlUy,  and 
the  Athenaeum.  To  Punch,  the  publication  which  of  all  others 
is  associated  with  his  name,  he  contributed  from  its  second 
number  in  i84t  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  He  founded 
and  edited  for  some  time,  though  with  indifferent  success,  the 
lUuminaltd  'Uagaiine,  JerroWs  Shilling  Uaiaiitu,  and  Douglas 
Jerrttd's  Weekly  Newspaper;  and  under  his  editorship  Lloyd's 
Weekly  Newspaper  rose  from  almost  nonentity  to  a  circidation  of 
182,000.  The  history  of  bis  later  yean  is  little  more  than  a 
catalogue  of  bis  literary  productions,  interrupted  now  and  again 
by  brief  visits  to  the  Continent  or  to  the  country.  Douglas 
Jerrold  died  at  his  bouse,  Kilbum  Priory,  in  London,  on  the 
8th  of  June  1857. 

Jcrrold's  figure  was  small  and  spare,  and  in  later  years  bowed 
almost  to  deformity.  His  features  were  strongly  marked  and 
expressive  from  the  thin  humorous  lips  to  the  keen  blue  eyes 
gleaming  from  beneath  the  shaggy  eyebrows.  He  was  brisk  and 
active,  with  the  careless  bluffncss  of  a  sailor.  Open  and  sincere, 
he  concealed  neither  his  anger  nor  his  pleasure;  to  his  simple 
frankneas  all  polite  duplicity  was  distasteful.  The  cynical  side 
of  his  nature  he  kept  for  his  writings;  in  private  Cfe  his  hand  was 
always  open.  In  politics  Jerrold  was  a  Libcral,and  he  gave  eager 
sympathy  to  Kossuth,  Mazzini  and  Louis  Blanc.  In  social 
politics  especially  he  took  an  eager  part,  he  never  lircd  of  de- 
claiming against  the  horrors  of  war,  the  luxury  of  bishops,  and 
the  iniquity  of  capital  punishment. 

Douglas  Jerrold  is  now  perhaps  better  known  from  his  nputv 
tion  as  a  brilliant  wit  in  conversation  than  from  his  writings.  As 
a  dramatist  he  was  very  popular,  though  his  plays  have  not  kept 
the  stage.  He  dealt  with  rather  humbler  forms  of  social  life 
than  bad  conmionly  been  represented  on  the  boards.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  successful  of  those 
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who  in  defence  of  the  native  English  dnmt  endeavoured  to 
stem  the  tide  of  translation  from  the  French,  which  threatened 
early  in  the  igth  century  altogether  to  drown  original  native 
talent.  His  skill  in  construction  and  his  mastery  of  epigram 
and  brilliant  dialogue  are  well  exemplified  in  his  comedy,  Jiim 
Works  WonJtrs  (Haymarket,  April  26,  184s)-  The  tales  and 
sketches  which  form  the  bulk  of  Jerrold's  collected  works 
vary  much  in  skill  and  interest;  but,  although  there  are 
evident  traces  of  their  having  been  composed  from  week  to 
week,  they  are  always  marked  by  keen  satirical  observation 
and  pungent  wit. 

^  Among  the  best  known  of  his  numerous  works  are:  Mtn  of 
CkaracUr  (1838),  including  "Job  Pippin:  The  man  who  couldn't 
help  it."  and  other  sketches  of  the  same  kind ;  Cakts  and  AU  (3  vols., 
iSaa),  a  collection  of  short  papen  and  whimsical  stories;  some  more 
aenous  navels— rte  Siory  a/ a  Aotkcr  (1&44),  Tkt  CkmicUs  tf 
CtnctMok  (1846),  A  Uan  nuuU  </  Uimty  (1849),  and  51  Ciltt  and  SI 
James  (1851);  and  various  aeries  of  papers  reprinted  from  Punch — 
Punck's  LtUm  It  his  Son  (1841),  Punch's  CompUu  LeIUr-vrittr 
(1845),  and  the  famous  Urs  Caudle's  Curtain  Lulures  (i8a6). 
I  See  W.  B..  lerrold,  Lije  and  Remains  0/  Douglas  JerrM  (iSso). 
A  collected  edition  of  his  writings  appeared  in  1851-1854,  and  7m 
Works  of  Douglas  Jerroid,  with  a  memoir  by  his  son,  W.  B.  Jerrold, 
in  1863-1864;  but  neither  is  complete.  Among  the  numerous 
selections  from  his  tales  and  witticisms  are  two  edited  by  his  grand- 
son.  Walter  Jerrold.  Bans  Uots  of  Charles  Dichens  and  Douglas 
Jerrold  (new  ed.  1904),  and  The  Essays  of  Douglas  Jerrold  (1903), 
illuitraled  by  H.M.  Brock.  Six  ttso  The  Wit  and  Opinions  of  Douglas 
Jerrold  (I8j8).  edited  by  W.  B.  Jerrold. 

His  eldest  son,  Wiluam  Blancbaxd  Jeuold  (1826-1884), 
English  journalist  and  author,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  23rd 
o(  December  i8>6,  and  abandoning  the  artistic  career  for  which 
he  was  educated,  began  newspaper  work  at  an  early  age  there. 
He  was  appointed  Crystal  Palace  commissioner  to  Sweden  in 
1853,  and  wrote  A  Brage-Beaier  wilk  Ike  Sviedes  (1854)  on  bis 
retucn.  In  1855  he  was  sent  to  the  Paris  exhibition  as  corre- 
spondent for  several  London  papers,  and  from  that  time  he  lived 
much  in  Paris.  In  1857  he  succeeded  his  father  as  editor  of 
Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper,  a  post  which  he  held  for  twenty-six 
yean.  During  the  Civil  War  in  America  he  strongly  supported 
the  North,  and  several  of  his  leading  articles  were  reprinted  and 
placarded  in  New  York  by  the  federal  government.  He  was  the 
founder  and  president  of  the  English  branch  of  the  international 
literary  association  for  the  assimilation  of  copyright  laws. 
Four  of  bis  plays  were  successfully  produced  on  the  London  stage, 
the  popular  farce  Cooi  at  a  Cucumber  (Lyceum  1851}  being  the 
best  known.  His  French  experiences  resulted  in  a  number  of 
books,  most  important  of  which  is  his  Life  oj  Napoleon  III. 
(1874).  He  was  occupied  in  writing  the  biography  ot  Custave 
Dori,  who  had  illustrated  several  of  his  books,  when  he  died  on 
the  lotb  of  March  1884. 

Among  his  books  are  A  Slary  ef  Social  Distiuelian  (i  848),  Life  and 
Remains  of  Douglas  Jerrold  (1859).  Vpand  Down  n  Oe  World  (1863), 
TkeCkUdrenofLuletia  (1864),  CentperCenHiiji),AtHomein  Paris 
(1871),  The  Best  of  all  Good  Company  (1871-1873),  and  Tkt  Life  of 
Ceorgt  Cniikskamk  (188a). 

JESRT.  a  short  form  of  the  name  JereiDiah7appned  to  various 
common  objects,  and  more  particularly  to  a  machine  for  finishing 
doth.  The  expression  "  jerry-built  "  is  applied  to  houses  built 
badly  and  of  inferior  materials,  and  run  up  by  a  speculative 
builder.  There  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  that 
this  expression  was  occasioned  by  the  work  of  a  firm  of  Liverpool 
buildeis  named  Jerry. 

JBRSBT,  BAKU  OP.' Sir  Edward  ViUiers  (c.  i6s(-i7ii), 
■on  of  Sir  Edward  Villicis  (i6>o-ie89),  of  Richmond,  Surrey, 
was  created  Baron  Villiers  and  Viscount  Villiers  in  1691  and  earl 
of  Jersey  in  1697.  His  grandfather.  Sir  Edward  Villiers  (c.  1585- 
liift),  master  of  the  mint  and  president  of  Munster,  was  half- 
brother  of  George.  Villiers,  ist  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
of  Christopher  Villiers,  ist  earl  of  Anglesey;  his  sister  was 
Elizabeth  Villiers,  the  mistress  of  William  III.,  and  after- 
wards countess  of  Orkney.  Villiers  was  Vnight-marshal  of 
the  royal  household  in  succession  to  his  father;  master  of  the 
horse  to  Queen  Maiy;  and  lord  chamberlain  to  William  III.  and 
Queen  Anne.  In  1606  he  represented  his  country  at  the  congress 


of  Ryswick ;  he  was  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  aod  after  becombis 
an  earl  was  ambassador  in  Paris.  In  1699  he  was  made  secretary 
of  state  for  the  southern  department,  and  on  three  occasions  be 
was  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  England.  In  1704  he  was  dis- 
missed from  office  by  Anne,  and  after  this  event  he  was  concerned 
in  some  of  the  Jacobite  scheme*.  He  died  on  the  >jth  of  August 
1711.  The  sod  earl  was  his  son  William  (c.  16S1-1711),  an 
adherent  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  and  the  3id  earl  was  the 
latter's  son  William  (d.  1769),  who  succeeded  his  kinsman  John 
Fitzgerald  (c.  1692-1766)  as  (th  Viscount  Crandison.  The  3id 
earl's  son,  George  Bussy,  the  4th  earl  (1735-1805),  held  several 
positions  at  the  court  of  George  III.,  and  on  account  of  his 
courtly  manners  was  called  the  "  prince  of  Maccarooies."  The 
4th  earl's  son,  George,  sth  earl  of  Jereey  (1773-1859),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  fox-hunters  of  his  time  and  a  successful  owner 
of  racchoises,  married  Sarah  Sophia  (1785-1867),  daughter  of 
John  Fane,  loth  earl  of  Westmorland,  and  granddaughter  of 
Robert  Child,  the  banker.  She  inherited  her  grandfather'a 
great  wealth,  including  his  interest  in  Child's  bank,  and  with  her 
husband  took  the  name  of  Child-Villiers.  Since  this  time  the 
connexions  of  1  he  earls  of  Jersey  with  Child's  bank  has  been  main- 
tained. Victor  Albert  George  Child-Villiers  (b.  1845)  succeeded 
his  father  George  Augustus  (1808-1859),  6th  earl,  who  had  only 
held  the  title  for  three  weeks,  as  7tb  earl  of  Jersey  ia  1859. 
This  nobleman  Wat  governor  of  New  South  Wales  from  1890 
to  1893. 

JERSEY,  the  largest  of  the  Channel  Islands,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain.  lu  chief  town,  St  Holier,  on  the  south  coau  of 
the  island,  is  in  49°  iz'  N.,  a°  7'  W.,  105  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Portland 
Bill  on  the  English  coast,  and  34  m.  from  the  French  coast  to  the 
east.  Jeisey  is  the  southernmost  of  the  more  important  islands 
of  the  group.  It  is  of  oblong  form  with  a  length  of  10  m.  from 
east  to  west  and  an  extreme  breadth  of  6}  m.  The  area  i*  18,717 
acres,  or  45  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  52,576. 

The  island  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  (nearly  500  ft.)  in  the 
north,  the  land  rising  sharply  from  the  north  coast,  and  displaying 
bold  and  picturesque  dills  towards  the  tea.  The  east,  south 
and  west  coasts  consist  of  a  succession  of  large  open  bays,  shallow 
and  rocky,  with  marshy  or  sandy  shares  separated  by  rocky  head- 
lands. The  principal  bays  are  Grive  au  Lancons,  Grive  de 
Lecq,  St  John's  and  Boulcy  Bays  on  the  north  coast;  St  Cathe- 
rine's and  Crouville  Bays  on  the  east;  St  Cleinent's,  St  Aubin't 
and  St  Brelade's  Bays  on  the  south;  and  St  Ouen's  Bay,  the  wide 
sweep  of  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  west  coast. 
The  sea  in  many  places  has  encroached  greatly  on  the  land,  and 
$and  drifts  have  been  found  troublesome,  especially  on  the  west 
coast.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  broken  by  winding  valley* 
having  a  general  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  as  they 
approacn  the  south  uniting  so  as  to  form  small  plains.  The 
lofty  hedges  which  bound  the  small  enclosures  into  which  Jeisey 
is  divided,  the  trees  and  shrubberies  which  line  the  toads  and 
cluster  round  the  uplands  and  in  almost  eveiy  nook  of  the  valleys 
unutilized  for  pasturage  or  tillage,  give  the  island  a  luxuriant 
appearance,  neutralizing  the  bare  effect  of  the  few  sandy  plain* 
and  sand-covered  hills.  Fruits  and  Sowers  indigenous  to  warm 
climates  grow  freely  in  the  open  air.  The  land,  under  careful 
cultivation,  is  rich  and  productive,  the  soil  being  generally  a 
deep  loam,  espedally  in  the  valleys,  but  in  the  west  shallow,  light 
and  sandy.  'The  subsoil  is  usually  gravel,  but  in  some  parts  an 
unfertile  clay.  Some  two-thirds  of  the  total  area  U  under 
cultivation,  great  numbers  of  cattle  being  pastured,  and  much 
market  gardening  practised.  The  potato  crap  is  very  large. 
The  peasants  take  advantage  of  every  bit  of  wall  and  every 
isolated  nook  of  ground  tor  growing  fniit  trees.  Grapes  are 
ripened  under  glass;  oranges  can  be  grown  in  sheltered  situations, 
but  the  most  common  fruits  are  apples,  which  arc  used  for  cider, 
and  pears.  A  manure  of  burnt  sea-weed  (sraic)  is  generally 
used.  The  pasturage  is  very  rich,  and  is  much  improved  by  tbe 
application  of  this  manure  to  the  surface.  The  breed  of  cattle 
is  kept  pure  by  stringent  laws  against  the  importation  of  foreign 
animals.  The  milk  is  used  almost  exclusively  to  manufactuie 
butter.  .The  cattle  are  always  housed  in  winter,  but  remain  out 
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■I  ni^t  from  May  till  October.  There  was  formerly  a  small 
black  breed  of  horses  peculiar  to  the  island,  but  horses  are  now 
chiefly  imported  from  France  or  England.  Figs  are  kept 
pcinripally  for  local  consumption,  and  only  a  few  sheep  are 
icared.  Fiih  are  cot  so  plentiful  as  round  the  shores  of  Guernsey, 
but  mackerel,  turbot,  cod,  mullet  and  especially  the  conger  eel 
are  abundant  at  the  Minquiers.  There  is  a  large  oyster  bed 
between  Jersey  and  France,  but  partly  on  account  of  over- 
dredging  the  supply  is  not  so  abundant  as  formerly.  There  is 
a  great  variety  of  other  shell  fish.  The  fisheries,  ship-building 
and  boat-building  employ  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Kelp  and 
iodine  are  manufactured  from  eea-wced.  The  principal  exports 
are  granite,  fruit  and  vegetables  (especially  potatoes),  butter 
and  cattle;  and  the  chief  imports  coal  and  articles  of  human  con- 
sumption. Communications  with  England  are  maintained  prin- 
cipally from  Southampton  and  Weymouth,  and  there  are  regular 
steamship  services  from  Granville  and  St  Malo  on  the  French 
coast.  The  Jersey  railway  runs  west  from  St  Helicr  round  St 
Aubin's  Bay  to  St  Aubin,  and  continues  to  Corbiereat  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  island;  and  the  Jersey  eastern  railway 
follows  the  sotithem  and  eastern  coasts  to  Gorey.  The  island  is 
intersected  with  a  network  of  good  roads. 

f  Jersey  is  under  a  distinct  and  in  several  respects  different  form 
of  administrative  government  from  Guernsey  and  the  smaller 
islands  included  in  the  bailiwick  of  Guernsey.  For  its  peculiar 
constitution,  system  of  justice,  ecclesiastical  arrangements  and 
finance,  see  Channci  Islands.  There  are  twelve  parishes, 
namely  St  Helicr,  Grouville,  St  Brelade,  St  Clement,  St  John, 
St  Laoxence,  St  Martin,  St  Mary,  St  Ouen,  St  Peter,  St  Saviour 
■ad  Trinity.  The  population  of  the  island  nearly  doubled 
between  i8ai  and  1901,  but  decreased  from  S4>5i8  to  s>>S7' 
between   1891  and   1901. 

'  The  history  of  Jersey  is  treated  under  Ceannei.  Islands. 
Among  objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  a  cromlech  near  Mont 
Orgueil  b  the  finest  ol  several  examples.  St  Brelade's  church, 
probably  the  oldest  in  the  island,  dates  from  the  13th  century; 
among  the  later  churches  St  Htlier's,  of  the  14th  century,  may 
be  mentioned.  There  are  also  some  very  early  chapels,  con- 
sidered to  date  from  the  loth  century  or  earlier;  among  these 
may  be  noted  the  ChapeUe-^-Pecheuis  at  St  Brelade's,  and  the 
picturesque  chapel  in  the  grounds  of  the  manor  of  Roiel.  The 
caatle  of  Mont  Orgueil,  of  which  there  are  considerable  remains, 
is  believed  to  he  founded  upon  the  site  of  a  Roman  stroogbold, 
and  a  "  Caesar's  fort "  still  forms  a  part  of  it. 

JBBSBT  CITY,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Hudson  county, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  on  a  peninsula  between  the  Hudson  an4 
Hackensacfc  rivers  at  the  N.  and  between  New  York  and  Newark 
bays  at  the  S.,  opposite  lower  Manhattan  Island.  Pop.  (1890), 
163,003;  (1900),  2oiM33i  of  whom  58,414  were  foreign-born 
(>9<3>4  Irish,  i7,37S  German,  4643  English,  3832  Italian,  1694 
Kussian,  1690  Scottish,  1643  Russian  Poles,  1445  Austrian)  and 
3704  wen  negroes;  (1910  census)  367,779.  It  is  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  West  Shore, 
tlw  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Northern 
of  New  Jersey  (operated  by  the  Erie),  the  Erie,  the  New  York, 
Susqiuhanna  k  Western,  and  the  New  Jersey  &  New  York 
(cantroUed  by  the  Erie)  railways,  the  first  three  using  the 
Pennsylvania  station;  and  of  the  little-used  Morris  canal. 
Jersey  City  is  served  by  several  inter-urban  electric  railways  and 
by  the  tunnels  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  railroad  company  to 
Dey  St.  and  to  33rd  St.  and  6th  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  it  also 
has  docks  of  several  lines  of  Transatlantic  and  coast  steamers. 
The  dty  occupies  a  bnd  area  of  14-3  sq.  m.  and  has  a  water-front 
of  about  12  m.  Bergen  Hill,  a  southerly  extension  of  the  Pali- 
sades, extends  longitudinally  through  it  from  north  to  south. 
At  the  north  end  this  hill  rises  on  the  east  ude  precipitously 
to  a  height  of  nearly  300  ft.;  on  the  west  and  south  sides 
the  sk>pe  is  gradual.  On  the  crest  of  the  bill  is  the  fine 
Hudson  County  Boulevard,  about  19  m.  long  and  too  ft. 
wide,  extending  through  the  city  and  county  from  north 
to  sooth  and  passing  through  West  Side  Park,  a  splendid 
county  park  containing  lakes  and  a  70-acre  playground. .  Tbc 


water-front,  especially  on  the  east  side,  is  given  up  to  manu- 
facturing and  shipping  establishments.  In  the  bill  section 
are  the  better  residences,  most  of  which  are  wooden  and 
detached. 

The  principal  butldtngs  are  the  city  hall  and  the  court  house. 
There  are  nine  small  city  narks  with  an  aggregate  area  of  39*  1  acres. 
The  city  has  a  public  library  containing  (190TJ  107,600  volumes 
and  an  hutorical  museum.  At  the  comer  of  Bergen  Ave.  and 
Forrest  St.  is  the  People's  Palace,  given  in  ifKH  by  Joseph  M  ilbank  to 
the  First  Congregational  church  and  containinga  library  and  reading- 
room,  a  gymnasium,  bowling^  alleys,  a  billiard-room,  a  rifle-noge, 
a  rool-nraen,  and  an  auditonura  and  theatre;  kindergarten  classes 
are  held  and  an  employment  bureau  is  maintained.  Among  the 
educational  institutions  are  the  German  American  Khool,  Has- 
brouck  institute,  St  Aloysius  academy  (Roman  Catholic)  and  St 
Peter's  college  (Roman  Catholic) ;  and  there  are  good  public  schools. 
Grain  is  shipped  to  and  from  Jctsey  City  in  Uiige  quantities,  and  in 

Keneral  the  city  is  an  important  shipping  port;  being  included, 
owever,  in  the  port  of  New  York,  no  scparste  statistics  are  avail- 
able. There  are  large  slaughtering  estaolishnients,  and  factories 
tor  the  refining  of  sugar  and  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  goods, 
soap  and  perfumery,  lead  pencils,  iron  and  steel,  railway  cars, 
chemicals,  rubber  goods,  iilk  goods,  dressed  lumber,  and  malt 
liquors.  The  value  of  the  city's  manufactured  products  increased 
Trom  $37,376,333  in  1890  to  177.335,116  in  1900,  or  106-6%;  in 
1905  the  factory  product  alone  was  valued  at  875.740,934,  an 
increase  of  only  3-^  %  over  the  factory  product  in  1900,  this  small 
rate  of  increase  being  due  very  largely  to  a  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  products  of  the  sugar  and  molasses  refining  industry.  The 
value  of  the  wholesale  slaughtering  and  mcat<packing  product 
decreased  from  (18,551,783  in  1880  and  111,356.511  in  1890  to 
86,343.317  in  1909— of  this  85,708,763  represented  wholesale 
slaughtering  alone;  in  1905  the  wholesale  slaughtering  product  was 
valued  at  87,568,739. 

In  1908  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  dty  was  $167,039,754. 
The  city  is  governed  by  a  board  of  aldermen  and  a  mayor  (elected 
biennially),  who  appoints  most  of  the  officials,  the  street  and 
water  board  being  the  principal  exception. 

Jersey  City  when  first  incorporated  was  a  small  sandy  penin- 
sula (an  bland  at  high  tide)  known  as  Paulus  Hook,  directly 
opposite  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island.  It  had  been  a  part 
of  the  Dutch  patroonship  of  Pavonia  granted  to  Michael  Pauw 
in  1630.  In  1633  the  first  buildings  were  erected,  and  for  mere 
than  a  century  the  Hook  was  occupied  by  a  small  agricultural 
and  trading  community.  In  1764  a  new  post  route  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  passed  through  what  is  now  the  city, 
and  direct  ferry  communication  began  with  New  York.  Early 
in  the  War  of  Independence  Paulus  Hook  was  fortified  by  the 
Americans,  but  soon  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island  they  aban- 
doned it,  and  on  the  33rd  of  September  1776  it  was  occupied  by 
the  British.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  August  1779  the 
British  garrison  was  surprised  by  Major  Henry  Lee  ("  Light 
Horse  Harry  "),  who  with  about  500  men  took  159  prisoners  and 
lost  only  >  killed  and  3  wounded,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ploits during  the  War  of  Independence.  In  1804  Paulus  Hook, 
containing  117  acres  and  having  about  1 5  inhabitants,  passed 
into  the  possession  of  three  enterprising  New  York  lawyers,  who 
laid  it  out  as  a  town  and  formed  an  association  for  its  government, 
which  was  incorporated  as  the  "  associates  of  the  Jersey  com- 
pany." In  1 830  the  town  was  incorporated  as  the  City  of  Jersey, 
but  it  remained  a  part  of  the  township  of  Bergen  until  1838,  when 
it  was  reincorporated  as  a  distinct  municipality.  In  1851  the 
township  of  Van  Vorst,  founded  in  1804  between  Paulus  Hook 
and  Hoboken,  was  annexed.  In  1870  there  were  two  annexa- 
tions: to  the  south,  the  town  of  Bergen,  the  county-seat,  which 
was  founded  in  1660;  to  the  north-west,  Hudson  City,  which 
had  been  separated  from  the  township  of  North  Bergen  in  1852 
and  iiKorporated  as  a  city  in  1855.  The  town  of  Greenville,  to 
the  south,  was  annexed  in  1873. 

JERDSALEM  (Heb.  o^t,  Ytruskalolm,  pronounced  as 
a  dual),  the  chief  city  of  Palestine.  Letters  found  at  Tell  el- 
Amama  in  Egypt,  written  by  an  early  ruler  of  Jerusalem, 
show  that  the  name  existed  under  the  form  Urusolim,  i.e. 
"  City  of  Satim  "  or  "  City  of  Peace,"  many  years  before  the 
Israelites  under  Joshua  entered  Canaan.  The  emperor  Hadrian, 
when  he  rebuilt  the  dty,  changed  the  name  to  Aelia  Capitolina. 
The  Arabs  onui^y  desiipiate  Jerusalem  by  namesexpresiive  of 
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holiness,  such  as  Belt  el  Ma^is  and  El  Mu^dls  or  briefly  El 

^uds,  i.«.  the  Sanctuaiy. 

/  Naturai  Toborrapky. — Jerusalem  is  utuatcd  In  31  '47'  N.  and  35* 
15'  E.»  in  the  niUcountry  of  southern  Palestine,  dote  to  the  watershed, 
at  aft  avenae  altitude  of  2500  ft.  above  the  Mediterraneui,  and  jSoo 
(t.  above  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  city  sunds  on  a  rocky 
plateau,  which  project«  southwards  from  the  main  line  of  hills.  On 
the  east  the  valley  of  the  Kldron  eeparates  this  plateau  from  the 
ridie  of  the  Mount  of  CHives,  which  is  100  to  aoo  ft.  higher,  while  the 
Wadi  Er  Rababi  bouncU  iCTusalcm  on  the  west  and  south,  nwetirig  the 
Valley  of  Kidron  near  the  lower  pool  of  Siloanu  Both  valleys  fall 
rapidly  as  they  approach  the  point  of  junction,  which  lies  at  a  depth 
of  more  than  600  ft.  below  the  general  valley  of  the  plateau.  The 
Utter,  which  covers  an  area  of  abcHit  1000  acres,  has  at  the  present 
time  a  fairly  uniform  surface  and  slopes  gradually  from  the  north  to 
the  south  and  east.  Originally,  however,  its  formation  was  very 
different,  as  it  was  intersected  by  a  deep  valley,  called  Tyropocon 
by  Josephus,  which,  starting  from  a  point  N.W.  of  the  Damascus 
gate,  followed  a  course  first  south-east  and  then  west  of  south, 
and  joined  the  two  main  valleys  of  Kidron  and  Er  Rababt  at  Siloam. 
Another  shorter  valley  began  near  the  present  Jaffa  gate  and, 
taking  an  easterly  direction,  joined  the  Tyropoeon;  while  a  third 
ravine  passed  across  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  the  Haram 
enclosure  and  fell  into  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  The  exact  form  of 
these  three  interior  valleys,  which  had  an  important  influence  on 
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the  construction  and  history  o(  the  city,  is  still  imperfectly  knowHi 
aa  thev  are  to  a  great  extent  obliterated  by  vast  accumulations  of 
rubbish,  which  has  filled  them  up  in  some  places  to  a  depth  of  more 


than  100  ft.  Their  appioxinate  lorm  was  only  arrived  at  by  excava- 
tions made  during  the  later  yeaia  of  the  19th  century.  The  limited 
knowledge  which  wc  poaaesa  of  the  original  features  of  the  ground 
within  the  ana  of  the  city  makes  a  reconstruction  of  the  topo- 
graphical history  of  the  latter  a  difficult  task ;  and,  as  a  natural  result, 
many  irreconcilable  theories  have  been  suggested.  The  difhculty 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  geographical  descriptions  given  in 
the  Old  Tcawaent  the  Apocrypha  and  the  writings  of  ioaephus 
are  very  short,  and,  having  been  written  for  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  places,  convey  insufficient  information  to  his- 
torians of  the  present  day,  when  the  sites  are  so  greatly  altered.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  fiH-m  a  continuous  account  in  accord  with  th« 


:  historicf,  and  with  the  original  fonnaiion  <A  the  ground, 
9fi  i»T  aa  this  has  been  identified  by  modern  exploration.  But  the 
progress  of  exploration  and  excavation  may  render  this  subject  to 
further  modification. 

The  geological  fonnalion  of  the  phteau  conthta  of  thin  beda  of 
hard  sikcious  chalk,  kically  called  Misar,  whkh  overlie  a  thick  bed  of 
soft  white  limestone,  known  by  the  name  of  mtkke.  Both  descrip- 
tions of  rock  yielded  good  material  for  building;  while  in  the  soft 
MeleJu  tanks,  underground  chambers,  tombs,  &c.,  were  easily 
excavated.  In  ancient  times  a  brook  flowed  down  the  valley  of  the 
Kidren,  and  it  is  poaaiiile  that  a  stream  flowed  also  through  the 
Tynpoeoa  valley.  The  onl)r  known  spring  existing  at  present 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  is  the  "  fountatn  of  the  Virgin,"  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Kidron  vallev,  but  there  may  have  been 
dihcrs  which  are  now  concealed  by  the  accumulatsoiu  of  rubbish. 
Cisterns  were  aho  used  for  the  storage  of  rain  water,  and  aquadiKts, 
of  which  the  remains  still  exist  (see  Aqueducts  ad  iml.),  were 
constructed  for  the  conveyance  of  water  from  a  distance.  Speaking 
^ncrally,  it  is  probable  that  the  water  supoly  of  Jerusalem  in  ancient 
times  was  better  than  it  is  at  present. 

•  History. — The  early  history  of  Jerusalem  Is  vwy  obKure. "  TTie 
Tell  d-Amama  lettei?  show  that,  long  before  the  invasion  by 
Joshua,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Egyptians,- and  was  probably 
a  stronghold  of  considerable  importance,  is  it  formed  a  good 
strategical  position  in  the  hill  country  of  southern  Palestine. 
We  do  not  know  how  the  Egyptians  wetc  forced  to  abandon 
Jerusalem;  but,  at  the  time  of  the  Israelite  conquest,  it  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites,  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  The  exact  position  of  the  Jebusite  city  is  un- 
known ;  some  authorities  locate  it  on  the  western  hiil,  now  known 
as  Zion;  some  on  the  eastern  hill,  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Temple  and  the  city  of  David;  while  others  consider  it  was  a 
double  settlement,  one  part  being  on  the  western,  and  the  other 
on  the  eastern  hill,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  Tyropoeon 
valley.  The  latter  view  appears  to  be  the  most  probable,  as, 
according  to  the  Biblical  accounts,  Jerusalem  was  partly  in  Judah 
and  partly  in  Benjamin,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
tribes  passing  through  the  dty.  According  to  his  theory,  the 
part  of  Jerusalem  known  as  Jebus  was  situated  on  the  western 
bin,  and  the  outlying  fort  of  Zion  on  the  eastern  hill.  The  men 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  did  not  succeed  m  getting  full  possession 
of  the  place,  and  the  Jebnsltes  still  held  it  when  David  became 
kSncofbnid.    Seme yeui after UaMcatna David tuMeodcd 


after  some  difficulty  In  taking  Jemialkra.  Ha  estabUslied  fai* 
royal  city  on  the  eastern  hill  cImc  to  the  site  of  the  Jcbuiite  Zion,. 
while  Jebus,  the  town  on  the  wettem  side  of  the  Tyropoeon 
valley,  became  the  civil  city;  of  which  Joab^  David's  leuling 
general,  was  appointed  governor.  David  sunDaoded  the  royal 
city  with  a  wall  and  built  a  citadel,  pmbably  on  the  site  of  the 
Jebusite  fort  of  Zion,  while  Joab  fortified  the  wettem  town. 
North  of  the  city  of  David,  the  king,  acting  under  divine  guid- 
ance, chose  a  site  for  the  Temple  of  Jehovah,  which  was  erected 
with  great  magnificenee  by  ScJomoa.  The  actual  site  occupied 
by  this  building  has  given  file  to  aucb  controversy,  though  all 
authorities  ate  agreed  that  it  nnst  have  stood  on  some  part  of 
the  area  now  known  aa  the  Haram.  James  Fergusson  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Temple  stood  near  the  aoutb-wcstem  comer. 
A.4,  however,  it  was  proved  by  the  ezploratiDos  of  Sir  Chatfei 
Warren  in  tSt^tSyo  that  the  Tyropoeon  valley  passed  under  this 
comer,  and  tint  the  foundations  nrast  have  been  of  enormoui 
depth,  Feigusson's  theory  anist  be  regarded  as  untenable  (see 
also  StPOLcmti,  HotY).  On  the  whole  it  a  most  likely  that 
the  Temple  was  erected  by  Salomon  on  the  same  spot  as  is  now 
occapied  by  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  commoaly  known  a*  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  and,  regard  being  had  to  the  levels  of  the 
ground,  it  is  pouible  that  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  most  sacred 
chamber  of  the  Temple,  stood  over  the  rock  which  is  stiB  re- 
garded with  veneration  by  the  Habommedaas.  Solomon  greatly 
strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  probably 
the  builder  of  the  line  of  defence,  called  by  Josephus  the  first  or 
old  wall,  which  united  the  cities  on  the  eastern  and  western  hills. 
The  kingdom  reached  its  Ughest  point  of  impoortance  during  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  but,  shortly  alter  hia  death,  It  was  broken  np 
by  the  rebellion  (rf  Jeroboam,  who  founded  the  separate  tmfinm 
of  Israel  with  its  capital  at  Shechem.  Two  tribes  only,  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  with  the  descendants  of  Lev(,  remained  faithlul 
to  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Sokmion.  Jerusalem  thus  biat  much 
of  its  ImportaiKe,  especially  after  it  was  forced  to  surrender  to 
Shbhak,  king  of  Egypt,  who  carried  oB  a  great  part  oi  the  riches 
which  had  been  accumulated  by  Sokmon.  The  histofy  of 
Jerusalem  during  the  succeeding  three  centuris  consisu  for  the 
most  part  of  a  succession  of  wars  against  the  kingdom  af  Israel, 
the  Moabltes  end  the  Syrians.  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  captured 
the  city  from  Amulah;  king  of  Judah,  and  destroyed  part  of  the 
fortifications,  but  tiieae  were  rebuilt  by  Usziah,  the  son  of 
AmazSah,  who  did  much  to  restore  the  city  to  its  original  proa- 
perily.  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiab,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  became 
tributary  to  the  Assyrians,  who  attempted  the  captue  of 
Jerusalem.  Heiekiah  impranrad  the  defences  and  airutged  for 
a  good  water  supply,  preparatory  to  the  siege  by  Seoaadiciib, 
the  Assyrian  general.  The  siege  failed  and  the  Assyrians  retired. 
Some  years  later  Syria  was  again  invaded  by  the  ^yptiane,  who 
reduced  Judah  to  the  position  of  a  tributary  stat&  In  the  reign 
of  Zedekiak,  the  last  of  the  line  of  kings,  Jerusalem  was  capluicd 
by  Nebuchadrecaar,  king  of  Babylon,  who  pillaged  the  dty, 
destroyed  the  Temple,  and  ruined  the  fortifications  (see  Jsars, 
{17).  A  number  of  the  prindpal  inhabitants  were  carried 
captive  to  Babylon,  and  Jerusalem  was  reduced  to  the  poiitfen 
of  an  insignificant  town.  Nebuchadresxar  placed  in  the  dty  a 
garrison  which  appears  to  have  been  quartered  on  the  western 
hill,  while  the  eastern  hill  on  which  were  the  Temple  and  the  dty 
of  David  was  left  more  or  less  desolate.  We  have  no  infonnatioa 
regarding  Jerasalem  during  the  period  of  the  captivity,  but 
fortunately  Netiemiah,  who  was  permitted  to  return  and  rebuild 
the  defences  about  445  B.C.,  baa  given  a  fairly  dear  description 
of  the  line  of  the  wall  wiiich  enaUes  ns  to  obuin  a  good  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  dty  at  this  period.  The  Temple  had  already 
been  partially  rebuilt  by  Zcdekiah  and  his  companions,  but  00 
a  scale  far  faiferior  to  the  magnificent  biulding  of  Kmg  Sohnnan, 
and  Nehemiah  devoted  his  attention  to  the  reconstructim  of  the 
walls.  Before  beginning  the  work,  he  made  a  prdiminary  recon- 
naissance of  the  fortificatwn*  on  the  south  of  the  town  from  the 
Valley  Oate,  which  was  near  the  S.E.  comer,  to  the  pool  of 
Siloam  and  valley  of  the  Kidron.  He  then  allotted  the  recon- 
(tniction  of  vail  and  gates  to  differcat  parties  of  woritmea,  and 
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Vt  nunti've  tiescribci  the  portion  Of  wall  upon  which  each  of 
these  wu  employed.'     ' 

It  is  dor  from  hi>  account  that  the  linea  of  fortilicatlont  tncladeil 
both  Uk  aatera  and  wntcm  hOU.  Nofth  of  the  Temple  encloniR 
there  was  a  ggite,  known  as  the  Sheep  Gate,  which  mnst  nave  opened 
into  the  third  valley  mentioned  above,  and  stood  somewhere  near 
what  is  now  the  north  side  of  the  Haram  enclosure,  but  considerably 
smith  of  the  present  north  wall  of  the  latter.  To  the  west  of  the 
Sheep  Gate  tuie  were  two  impoitant  towers  in  the  wall,  called  respeo- 
lively  Meah  and  HananeeL  The  tower  Hananecl  is  soecially  worthy 
of  notice  as  it  stood  N.W.  of  the  Temple  and  probaoly  formed  the 
basis  of  the  citadel  built  bv  Simon  Maccabaeus,  which  again  was 
sacceeded  by  the  fortress  of  Antonia.ctmstructed  by  Herod  the  Great, 
and  one  of  the  moat  important  potitiona  at  the  time  of  the  siege  by 
Titus.  At  or  near  the  tower  Hananeel  the  wall  turned  south  along 
the  east  side  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley,  and  then  again  westward, 
crossiag  the  valley  at  a  point  probably  near  the  remarkable  construe- 
tion  known  as  Wilson's  arch.  A  gate  in  the  valley,  known  as  the 
Fish  Gale,  opened  on  a  road  which,  leading  from  the  north,  went 
down  the  Tynpoeon  valhv  to  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  West- 
mid  of  this  gate  the  wall  followed  the  south  side  of  the  valley  which 
joined  the  Tyropoeon  from  the  west  as  far  as  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  dty  at  the  site  of  the  prcaent  Jaffa  Gate  and  the  so- 
called  tower  of  Itavid.  In  this  part  or  the  wall  there  were  apparently 
two  gates  facing  north,  i.e.  the  Old  Gate  and  the  Gate  of  Ephraim, 
400  cubits  from  the  comer.'  At  the  comer  stood  the  residence  of 
the  Babylonian  governor,  near  the  site  upon  which  King  Herod 
afterwards  .built  his  magnificent  palace.  From  the  comer  at  the 
fDTemor*»lKmse.  the  wall  went  in  a  southerly  direction  and  turrned 
ioatlH»st  to  the  Valley  Gate,  remains  of  which  were  discovered 
by  P.  J.  BEsa  and  fully  described  in  his  Exanalioiu  n  Jirusakm  in 
iSfff-jSfff.  From  the  Valley  Gate  the  wall  took  an  easterly  course 
for  a  distance  of  1000  cubits  to  the  Dung  Gate,  near  whicit  on  the 
cast  was  the  Fountain  Gate,  not  far  from  the  lower  pool  of  Siloam. 
Here  was  the  most  southerly  point  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  wall  turning 
hence  to  the  north  followed  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron, 
enclosing  the  city  of  David  and  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  finally 
turning  west  at  some  point  near  the  site  or  the  Golden  Gate  joined 
the  wall,  already  described,  at  the  Sheep  Gate.  Nehemiah  mentions 
a  number  of  places  on  the  eastern  hill,  including  the  tomb  of  David, 
the  positions  of  which  cannot  with  our  present  knowledge  be  fixed 
with  any  certainty. 

After  the  restoration  oi  the  walla  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah, 
I  cOBsideTable  number  of  Jews  returned  to  the  city,  but  we  know 
piactically  nothing  of  its  histoty  for  more  than  a  century  until, 
in  3ji  B.C.,  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  Syria.  The  gates  of 
Jerusalem  were  opened  to  him  and  he  left  the  Jews  in  peaceful 
occupation.  But  his  successors  did  not  act  with  similar  leniency; 
when  the  dty  was  captured  by  Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  twelve 
years  later,  the  fojiifications  were  partially  demolished  and 
apparently  not  again  restored  until  the  period  of  the  high  priest 
Smon  II.,  who  repaired  the  defences  and  also  the  Temple  build- 
ings. In  168  B.C.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  captured  Jerusalem, 
destroyed  the  walls,  and  devastated  the  Temple,  reducing  the 
dty  to  a  wotie  position  than  it  had  occupied  since  the  time  of  the 
captivity.  He  built  a  citadel  called  the  Acra  to  dominate  the 
town  aiid  placed  in  it  a' strong  garrison  of  Greeks.  The  position 
oi  the  Acra  is  doubtful,  but  it  appears  most  probable  that  it 
stood  on  the  eastern  hill  between  the  Temple  and  the  city  of 
David,  both  of  which  it  commanded.  Some  writers  place  it 
north  of  the  Temple  on  the  site  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
fottiesi  of  Antonia,  but  such  a  position  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
descriptions  either  in  Josephus  or  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
which  are  quite  consistent  with  each  other.  Other  writers  again 
have  placed  the  Acra  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  upon  which 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  now  stands,  but  as  this  point 
was  probably  quite  outside  the  dty  at  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  is  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  Temple,  It 
can  hardly  be  accepted.  But  the  site  which  has  been  already 
indicated  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  present  Mosque  el  Aksa  meets 
the  accounts  of  the  andent  authorities  better  than  any  other. 
At  this  point  in  the  Haram  enclosure  there  is  an  epormous  under- 
ground dstem,  known  as  the  Great  Sea,  and  this  may  possibly 
have  been  the  'source  of  water  supply  for  the  Greek  garrison. 
The  oppression  of  Ailtiochusled  to  a  revolt  of  the  Jews  under  the 
leaddship  of  the  Maccabees,  and  Judas  Maccabaeus  succeeded 
in  captoiing  Jerusalem  after  severe  fighting,  but  could  not  get 

'The  sites  shewn  on  the  plan  are  tentative,  and  cannot  be  rt^- 
garded  as  cenain:  see  Ndieffliah  ii.  u-15,  iii  i-rji,  xii.  37-39- 

'See  a  Kings  xiv.  13. 
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possession  of  the'  Acra,  which  caused  feudi  trouble  to  the  Jtiii, 
who  erected  a  wall  between  it  and  the  Temple,  and  another  waSI 
to  cut  it  off  from  the  dty.  The  Greeks  held  out  (or  a  consider- 
able time,  but  had  finally  to  surrender,  probably  from  want  of 
food,  to  Simon  Maccabaeus,  who  demolished  the  Acra  and  cut 
down  the  hill  upon  which  it  stood  so  that  it  might  no  longer  be 
higher  than  the  Temple,  and  that  there  shonld  be  no  separation 
between  the  latter  and  the  dty.  Simon  then  constructed  a  new 
citadel,  north  of  the  Temple,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Acra,  and 
established  in  Judaea  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  which  lasted  for 
nearly  a  century,  when  the  Roman  republic  began  to  make  its 
infiuence  felt  in  Syria.  In  65  B.C.  Jerusalem  was  capture^  by 
Pompey  after  a  difficult  siege.  The  Asmonean  dynasty  lasted 
a  few  years  longer,  but  finally  came  to  an  end  when  Herod  the 
Great,  with  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  took  possesion  of  Jemsalcm 
and  became  the  first  king  of  the  Idumaean  dynasty.  Herod 
■gain  raised  the  dty  to  the  position  of  an  important  capita], 
restoring  the  fortifications,  and  rebuilding  the  Temple  from  its 
foundations.  He  also  built  the  great  fortress  of  Antonia,  N.W. 
of  the  Temple,  on  the  site  of  the  dtadel  of  the  Asmoneans,  and 
constructed  a  magnificent  palace  for  himself  on  the  western  hill, 
defended  by  three  great  towers,  which  he  named  Mariamne, 
Hippicus  and  Phasaelus.  At  some  period  between  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  and  of  Herod,  a  second  or  outer  wall  had  been 
built  outside  and  north  of  the  first  wall,  but  ft  Is  not  possible 
to  fix  an  accurate  date  to  this  line  of  defence,  as  the  references 
to  it  In  Josephus  are  obscure.  Herod  adorned  the  town  with 
other  buildings  and  Constructed  a  theatre  and  gymnasium.  He 
doubled  the  aiea  of  the  endosure  round  the  Temple,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Haram 
area  date  from  the  lime  of  Herod,  while  probably  the  tower  of 
David,  which  still  exists  near  the  Jaffa  Gate,  is  on  the  same  foun- 
dation as  one  of  the  towers  adjoining  his  palace.  Archelaus, 
Herod's  successor,  had  far  less  authority  than  Herod,  and  the 
real  power  of  government  at  Jerusalem  was  assumed  by  the 
Roman  procurators,  in  the  time  of  one  of  whom,  Pontius  Pilatp, 
Jesus  Christ  was  condemned  to  death  and  crucified  outside 
Jerusalem.  The  places  of  his  execution  and  burial  are  not 
certainly  known  (see  Skpulcuxe,  Holy). 

Herod  Agrippa,  who  succeeded  to  ifie  kingdom,  buUt  a  third 
or  outer  wall  on  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem  in  order  to  enclose 
and  defend  the  buildings  which  had  gradually  been  constructed 
outside  the  old  fortifications.  The  exact  line  of  this  third  waO 
is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  it  probably  followed  approxi- 
mately the  same  line  as  the  existing  north  wall  of  Jerusalem. 
Some  writers  have  considered  that  it  extended  a  considerable 
distance  farther  to  the  north,  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof,  arid 
no  remains  have  as  yet  been  found  which  would  support  the 
opinion.  The  wall  of  Herod  Agrippa  was  planned  on  a  grand 
scale,  but  its  execution  was  stopped  by  the  Romans,  so  that  it 
was  not  completed  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 
The  writings  of  Josephus  give  a  good  idea  of  the  fortification 
and  buildings  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  and  bis 
accurate  personal  knowledge  makes  bis  account  worthy  of  tbt 
most  careful  perusal.  He  explains  clearly  how  Titus,  begioninf 
his  attack  from  the  north,  captured  the  third  or  outer  wall,  tbea 
the  second  wall,  and  finally  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  the  TeoapUk 
and  the  upper  dty.  After  the  capture,  Titus  ordered  the  Tempi* 
to  be  demolished  and  the  fortifications  to  be  levelled,  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  great  towers  at  Herod's  palace.  It  is, 
however,  uaceriain  bow  far  the  order  was  carried  out,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  outer  walls  of  the  Temple  eadoewe  were  left 
partially  standing  and  that  the  defenoea  on  the  west  and  sbutll 
t>f  the  city  were. not  completely  levelled.  When  Titus  and  his 
army  withdrew  frvm  Jerusalem,  (he  lotb  legion  was  left  as:  > 
permanent  Roman  gairiaon,  and  a  fortified  camp  for  theil' 
occupation  was  cstablidied  on  the  western  hill.  We  have  no 
acoonnt  of  the  aiae  or  position  of  this  camp,  but  a  eoosideration 
of  the  site,  and  a  comparison  with  other  Roman  camps  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  make  it  probable  that  it  occupied  an  area  of 
■boot  50  acres,  extendipg  over  what  is  maw  known  as  the  Aimenian 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  that  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
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old  or  first  wall,  on  the  west  also  by  the  old  wall,  on  the  south  by 
«  line  o(  defence  somewhat  in  the  same  position  as  the  present 
south  wall  where  it  passes  the  Zion  Gale,  and  on  the  east  by  an 
entrenchment  running  north  and  south  parallel  to  the  existing 
thoroughfare  known  as  David  Street.  For  sixty  years  the 
Roman  garrison  were  left  in  undisturbed  occupationi  but  in  132 
the  Jews  rose  in  revolt  under  the  leadership  of  Bar-Cochebas  or 
Barcochba,  and  took  possession  of  Jerusalem.  After  a  severe 
struggle,  the  revolt  was  suppressed  by  the  Roman  general,  Julius 
Severus,  and  Jerusalem  was  recaptured  and  again  destroyed. 
According  to  some  writers,  this  devastation  was  even  more  com- 
plete than  after  the  siege  by  Titus.  About  130  the  emperor 
Hadrian  decided  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and  make  it  a  Roman 
colony.  The  new  city  was  called  Aclia  Capitolina.  The  exact 
sixe  of  the  city  is  not  known,  but  it  probably  extended  as  far  as 
the  present  north  wall  of  Jerusalem  and  included  the  northern 
part  of  the  western  hill.  A  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Capitol- 
inus  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Temple,  and  other  buildings 
were  constructed,  known  as  the  Theatre,  the  Demosia,  the 
Tetranymphon,  the  Dodecapylon  and  the  Codra.  The  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  reside  in  the  city,  but  Christians  were  freely 
admitted.  The  history  of  Jerusalem  during  the  period  between 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Aclia  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  and 
the  accession  of  Constantine  the  Great  in  306  is  obscure,  but  no 
important  change  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  size  or 
fortifications  of  the  city,  which  continued  as  a  Roman  colony. 
In  3>6  Constantine,  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  issued 
orders  to  the  bishop  Macarius  to  recover  the  site  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  tomb  in  which  his  body  was  laid 
(see  Sepulchre,  Holy).  After  the  holy  sites  had  been  deter- 
mined, Constantine  gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  two 
magnificent  churches,  the  one  over  the  tomb  and  the  other  over 
the  place  where  the  cross  was  discovered.  The  present  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands  on  the  site  upon  which  one  of  the 
churches  of  Constantine  was  built,  but  the  second  church,  the 
Basilica  of  the  Cross,  has  completely  disappeared.  The  next 
important  epoch  in  building  construction  at  Jerusalem  was  about 
460,  when  the  empress  Eudocia  visited  Palestine  and  expended 
large  sums  on  the  improvement  of  the  city.  The  walls  were 
repaired  by  her  orders,  and  the  line  of  fortifications  appears  to 
have  been  extended  on  the  south  so  as  to  include  the  pool  of 
Siloam.  A  church  was  built  above  the  pool,  probably  at  the 
same  time,  and,  after  having  completely  disappeared  for  many 
centuries,  it  was  recovered  by  F.  J.  Bliss  when  making  his 
exploration  of  Jerusalem.  The  empress  also  erected  a  large  church 
in  honour  of  St  Stephen  north  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  buried  I  herein.  The  site  of  this  church  was 
discovered  in  1874.  and  it  has  since  been  rebuilt.  In  the  6th 
century  the  emperor  Justinian  erected  a  magnificent  basilica 
at  Jerusalem,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  attached  to  it 
two  hospitals,  one  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  and  one  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  sick  poor.  The  description  given  by 
Procopius  does  not  indicate  clearly  where  this  church  was 
situated.  A  theory  frequently  put  forward  is  that  it  stood 
within  the  Haram  area  near  the  Mosque  of  el  Aksa,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  on  Zion,  near  the  traditional  place  of  the 
Coenacuhim  or  last  supper,  where  the  Mahommcdan  building 
known  as  the  tomb  of  David  now  stands.  In  614  Chosroes  II., 
the  king  of  Persia',  captured  Jerusalem,  devastated  many  of  the 
buildings,  and  massacred  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  churches  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  were  much' damaged,  but 
were  partially  restored  by  the  monk  Modestus,  who  devoted 
himself  with  great  energy  to  the  work.  After  a  severe  struggle 
the  Persians  were  defeated  by  the  emperor  Heradius,  who  entered 
Jerusalem  in  triumph  in  619  bringing  with  him  the  holy  cress, 
which  had  been  carried  oil  by  Choarocs.  At  this  period  the 
teligion  of  Mahomet  was  spreading  over  the  east,  and  in  637  the 
caliph  Omar  marched  on  Jerusalem,  which  capitulated  after  a 
aicge  of  four  months.  Omar  behaved  with  great  moderation, 
Kitraining  his  troops  from  pillage  and  leaving  the  Christians  in 
poaaosion  of  their  churches.  A  wooden  mosque  was  erected 
near  tfat  site  of  the  Temple,  which  was  replaced  by  tlx  Mosque 
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of  Aku,  built  by  ibe  sour  AbtUlmalik  (Abd  d  MjJek),  whu  alio 
constructed  ibe  Dome  of  the  Rock,  luQown  as  the  Masque  <d 
Omar,  in  688.  The  Uahommcdam  held  Jerusalem  unlit  1099, 
when  it  was  captured  by  the  crusaders  under  Godfrey  of  Booilkni, 
and  became  tbc  capital  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
(see  Crusades,  vol.  viii.  p.  401)  until  1187,  when  Saladin  re- 
conquered it«  and  rebuilt  the  walls.  Since  that  lime,  except 
from  I22Q  to  1230,  and  from  1243  to  12441  tbe  city  has  been 
held  by  the  Mahommedans.  U  was  occupied  by  the  Egyptian 
sultans  until  1517,  when  the  Turks  under  Sehm  !.  occupied 
Syria.  Sclim's  successor, Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  restored  tbc 
fortifications,  which  since  that  time  have  been  Utile  attefed. 

Modern  y<rHid/nn. •"•Jerusalem  is  the  chief  town  of  a  Mnjak, 
governed  by  a  muUnar^,  who  reports  directly  to  tbc  Pone.  It  tut 
the  usual  executive  dnd  town  councils,  upon  which  the  rococniwd 
rcligioui  communities,  or  mUUt$,  have  representatives;  and  it  is 
Barriioned  by  infantry  of  the  V.  army  corps.  Thecit/  is  connected 
with  its  port,  Jaffa,  by  acarriage  road,  41  ra.,  and  by  a  mctrC'iauge 
railway,  54  m.,  which  was  completed  in  1A92,  and  i»  worked  by  a 
French  company.  There  are  also  carriage  roads  to  Betiilchein, 
Hebron  and  Jericho,  and  a  road  to  Nablus  was  in  course  of  construc- 
tion in  1009.  Prior  to  1858,  when  the  modern  building  period  com' 
menced,  Jerusalem  lay  wholly  within  its  i6ih<entury  wain,  and  even 
as  late  as  1875  there  were  few  private  residences  beyond  their  limits. 
At  present  Jeruulem  without  the  walls  covers  a  larger  area  than  that 
within  them.  The  growth  has  been  chiefly  towards  the  nonb  and 
north-west:  but  there  arclarge  suburbs  on  the  west,  and  00  the  south- 
west near  the  railway  sution  on  the  plain  of  Rephaim.  The  village 
of  Siloam  has  also  increased  in  sizct  and  the  western  slopes  of  Olivet 
arc  being  covered  with  churches,  monasteries  and  house*.  Amongst 
the  most  marked  features  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  since 
1S7S  arc  the  growth  of  religious  and  philanthropic  establishments; 
the  settlement  of  Jewish  colonics  from  Bokhara,  Yemen  and  Europe; 
the  migration  of  Europeans,  old  Moslem  families,  and  Jews  from  the 
city  to  the  suburbs;  the  increased  vegetation,  due  to  the  numerous 
gardens  and  improved  methods  of  cultivation:  the  substitution  of 
timber  and  red  tiles  for  the  vaulted  stone  roofs  which  were  so 
characiensttc  of  the  old  city;  the  striking  want  of  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  harmony  with  their  environment  exhibited  by  most  of  the  new 
buildings:  and  the  introduction  of  wheeled  transport,  which,  cutting 
into  the  soft  limestone,  has  produced  mud  ana  dusc  to  an  ntcnt 
previously  unknown.  To  facilitate  communtcation  between  the 
city  and  its  suburbs,  the  Bab  cz-ZAhire,  or  Herod's  Gate,  and  a  new 
gale,  near  the  north-west  an^le  of  the  walls,  have  been  opened; 
and  a  portion  of  the  wall,  adjoining  the  Jaffa  Gate,  has  been  thrown 
down.  10  allow  free  access  for  carriages.  Within  the  citv  the  prioct- 
pat  streets  have  been  roughly  paved,  and  iron  bars  placed  across 
the  narrow  alleys  to  prevent  the  passage  of  camels.  Without  the 
walls  carnage  roads  nave  been  made  to  the  mount  of  Olives,  the 
railwiiy  station,  and  various  parts  of  the  suburbs,  but  they  are  kept 
in  bad  repair  Little  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  inctesMd 
saniury  requirements  of  the  larger  population  and  wider  inhabited 
area.  There  is  no  municipal  water-supply,  and  the  main  drain  of 
the  city  discharges  mto  the  lower  pool  of  Siloam.  which  has  become 
an  open  cesspit.  In  sevrral  places  the  debris  within  the  walls  is 
■atiiratfd  with  sewap.  and  tho  water  of  the  Founuin  of  the 
Virgin,  jiid  of  nuny  o\  ihc  old  cisterns,  is  unfii  fur  drinking.  Amongst 
thi:  more  tmi:)onant  buildings  for  ecclesiastical  arid  philanthropic 
pQrpfisc*  erected  to  the  north  of  the  city  since  i860  are  the  RussuB 
caihcdral,  hospice  and  hospital;  (he  French  hospital  of  St  Louis, 
and  hospice  and  church  of  St  Augustine;  the  German  schools. 
or[>h.in3gcs  and  hospitals;  the  new  hospital  and  industrial  school  of 
iTit  London  mission  10  the  Jews;  the  Abyssinian  church,  the  church 
and  schools  of  the  Church  missionary  society;  the  Anglican  ciinrch, 
college  and  bishop's  house;  the  Dominican  monastery,  teminant 
and  church  of  St  Stephen;  the  Roth^hild  hospital  and  girla'  school; 
and  the  industrial  srhoul  and  workshops  of  the  Alliance  Israelite. 
Ofi  the  mount  of  Olives  arc  the  Russian  church,  tower  and  hospce. 
ncir  the  chapel  of  the  Ascension;  the  French  Paternoster  church; 
thij  Carmelite  nunnery:  and  the  Russian  church  of  St  Mary  Magda* 
leiu",  near  Ocihscmanc.  South  of  the  city  are  the  Armcniaa 
monastery  of  Mount  Zion  and  Bishop  Gobat's  school.  On  the  west 
sfdi-  are  the  institution  of  the  sisters  of  St  \'incent;  the  Ratisboo 
school;  the  Montofiore  hospice;  the  British  ophthalmic  hospital  of 
th<.'  knight*  of  Si  John;  (he  convent  ,ind  church  of  the  Clahsscs; 
and  the  Moravian  leper  hos^tal.  Wiihm  ihe  city  walls  are  the 
Latin  Patriarchal  church  and  residence;  the  school  of  the  Frires 
de  la  Doctrine  Chrftiennc;  the  schools  and  printing  house  of  the 
Franciscnns:  the  Coptic  monastery:  the  German  church  of  (be 
Redeemer,  and  hospice;  the  United  Armenian  church  of  the  Spasm; 
the  convent  and  school  of  the  Soeurs  dc  Zion;  the  Austrian  hospice: 
the  Turkish  school  and  museum;  the  monastery  and  seminary  of 
the  Fr^rcf  de  hi  Mission  Algfrienne,  with  the  restored  church  of  Sc 
Anne,  the  churc1»,  schools  and  hospital  of  the  London 


the  Jews;    the   Armenian    scmiDary   and    Patriarchal    buikUngs; 
the  Rothschild  hoapital;  and  Jewish  hospices  and  synagogues. 
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The  dinuLte  u  rutunlly  good,  but  continued  n^lect  of  unituy 
precautions  has  made  the  citv  unhealthy.  Dunng  the  summer 
months  the  heal  is  tempered  by  a  fresh  sea-breeze,  and  there  is 
usually  a  sharp  fall  of  temperature  at  night;  but  in  spring  and 
autumo  the  east  and  south-east  winds,  which  blow  across  the  heated 
depression  of  the  Chor,  are  enervating  and  oppressive.  A  dry 
season,  which  lasts  from  May  to  October,  is  followed  by  a  rainy 
season,  divided  into  the  early  winter  and  latter  rains.  Snow  falls 
two  years  out  oi  three,  but  sixm  melts.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  63-S*  F.,  the  maximum  its",  and  the  minimum  25*.  The 
meao  monthly  temperature  is  lowest  (47-a  ")  in  February,  and  highest 
(763*)  in  August.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  (1861  to  1899)  is 
26^  in.  The  most  unhealthy  period  is  from  1st  May  to  31st 
October,  when  there  are,  from  time  to  time,  outbreaks  of  typhoid, 
small-pox,  diphtheria  and  other  epidemica.  Th«  unhealihmess  of 
the  city  is  chiefly  due  to  want  of  proper  drainage,impure  drinking- 
water,  miasma  from  the  disturbed  rubbish  heap^,  and  contaminated 
dust  from  the  uncleansed  roads  and  streets.  The  only  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  olive-wood  and  mother-of-pearl  goods  for 
saie  to  pilgrims  and  forcirport.  The  imports  (see  Jorr  a)  are  chiefly 
food,  clotnins  and  building  material.  The  population  in  1905  was 
about  60,000  (Moslems 7000, Christians  13,000, Jews40,ooo).  During 
the  pilgrimage  season  it  is  increased  by  about  15,000  travellers  and 
pilgrims. 

Authorities. — Pal.  Exp.  Fund  Publications— Sir  C.  Warren. 
Jfruwiem,  Mtmtrir  (1S84);  Clermont-Canneau,  Arckatol.  JUseankes 
{vol.  i.,  1899) :  Bfiss,  Excavns.  at  JerusaUm  (1S98) ;  Conder,  Lattn  Ktni- 
iomaf  JerunJtm  {iB^j),  and  The  City  ofJentialem  (1909},  an  historical 
survey  over  4000  years;  Le  Strange,  Fal.  under  the  Juoitems  (1S90}; 
Fergusion,  femptes  of  the  Jews  (1878);  Hayter  Lewis,  Holy  Ptaces  of 
JerusakmiiSSS);  Churches  of  Constantine  at  Jerusalem  (1891)  •  Gut  he, 
"  Ausgrabungen  in  Jer.,"  in  Zeitsckrifl  d.  D,  Pal.  Vereins  (vol  v.); 
Tobler,  Topograpkie  von  Jerusalem  (Berlin,  1854);  DritieWrinrloriing 
U%^)\^pp,Jerus<UemunddasKeUivLand{\%j\)\Ki\\ni:\\t.R€gesla 
KegniHierosotymiiani;  Bibliotheca CeopaphMca Paiaesttnac  (1 800) ;  De 
VoEue,  Le  TempU  de  JerusaUm  (1B64);  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson,  Calgoiha 
and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (1906);  publications  of  the  Pal.  Pilgrims' 
Text  Society  and  of  the  SocieU  de  I'Orient  latin;  papers  in  Quarlerlj 
SUiUmenU  of  the  P.  E.  Fund,  the  Zeilschrift  d.  D.  Pal.  Vert^ms^ 
Clermont-Ganneau'sAeeuftyd'arcA^p/oftftfneiita/eand  Pjuda  d'ank, 
orientate,  and  the  Revue  Biblique;  Baedeker's  Handbook  lo  PnUiilnt 
and  Syria  (1006);  Mommert.OieU  Crabesktrche  zu  Jet  u  ;..!■  ni  ']S  1%)', 
Colgotka  una  das  hi  Grab  xx  JerusaUm  (1900);  Courct,  Lu.  i'm.  dt 
Jtrusm,  par  Us  Perses,  6/4-  (Orltens.  1896 — Plans,  Ordnance 
Survey,  revised  ed.;  Ordnance  Survey  revised  by  Dr  Schick  in 
ZM.P,y. xviii.,  1895).  (C.  W.  W.;  C.  M-W.) 

JBHOSAUni,  SYNOD  OF  (1673).  By  far  the  most  important 
of  the  many  synods  held  at  Jerusalem  (see  Wctzer  and  Welte, 
Kirckerdexikon,  2nd  cd.,  vi.  1357  sqq.)  is  that  of  1673;  and  its 
confession  is  the  most  vital  statement  of  faith  made  in  the  Greek 
Church  during  the  past  thousand  years.  It  refutes  article  by 
article  the  confession  of  Cyril  Lucarls,  which  appeared  in  Latin 
at  Geneva  in  1629,  and  in  Greek,  vrith  the  addition  of  four 
"questions."  in  1633.  Lucaris,  who  died  101638  as  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  had  corresponded  with  Western  scholars  and 
had  imbibed  Calvinistic  views.  The  great  opposition  which 
arose  during  his  lifetime  continued  after  his  death,  and  found 
classic  expression  in  the  highly  venerated  confession  of  Petrus 
Mogilas,  metropolitan  of  Kiev  (1643).  Though  this  was  intended 
as  a  barrier  against  Calvinistic  influences,  certain  Reformed 
writers,  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics,  persisted  in  claiming  the 
support  of  the  Greek  Church  for  sundry  of  their  own  positions. 
Against  the  Calvinisis  the  synod  of  1672  therefore  aimed  its 
rejection  of  unconditional  predestination  and  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  also  its  advocacy  of  what  are  substantially  the 
Roman  doctrines  of  transubstantiation  and  of  purgatory,  the 
Oriental  hostility  to  Calvinism  had  been  fanned  by  the  Jesuits. 
Against  the  Church  of  Rome,  however,  there  was  directed  the 
affirmation  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
not  from  both  Father  and  Son;  this  rejection  of  the  fUioquc  was 
not  unwelcome  to  the  Turks.  Curiously  enough,  the  synod  re- 
fused to  believe  that  the  heretical  confession  it  refuted  wa5 
actually  by  a  former  patriarch  of  Constanlinople;  yet  the  proofs 
of  its  genuineness  seem  to  most  scholars  overwhelming.  In 
negotiations  between  Anglican  and  Russian  churchmen  the  con- 
fession of  Dosilhcus^  usually  comes  to  the  front. 

Texts. — ^Thv  confession  of  Dositheus,  or  the  eighteen  decrees  of 
the  Synod  of  Jeruulem,  appeared  in  1676  ai   Paris  as  Synodus 


'  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem   (1669-1707),  who  presided  ovtr  the 
qrnod. 
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BtMtkcmitua;  a  reviled  text  in  1678  m»  Symcdns  Jtrosalymitana; 
Hardouin,  Acta  conciiiorum,  voL  xi.;  Kimmcl,  iionunmla  fidei 
tccUsiae  orienUdis  (Jena,  iS^;  critical  edition);  P.  Scliaff.  The 
Crredt  of  ChriilenJom,  vol.  ii.  (text  after  Hardouin  and  Kimmel, 
with  Latin  translatiofi) ;  Tke  Acts  and  Decrtts  of  the  Synod  of  Jeruaitm 
translated  from  the  Greek,  vitk  notes,  by  J.  N.  W.  B.  Robertfon 
(London,  1 899) ;  J.  Michalcescu,  Die  Bekenntnisse  und  du  vtcktigsten 
Gtaubensuuinisse  der  griechisch-orieattdtschen  Kircke  (Leipzig,  1904; 
KimmerE  text  with  introductions).  Literature. — Ttu  Doctnne  of 
the  Jiusstan  Church  .  .  .  tranaJated  by  R.  W.  Blackmore  (Aberdeen, 
184s),  p.  XXV.  xjq. ;  Schaff,  i.  i  17  JWetier  and  Welle,  Kirchenlexthon 
(and  ed.}(  vi.  135Q  seq. ;  Herzog-Hauclc,  Realencyklopad'e  (Yrd  ed.), 
viii. 703-705; Nficnaiceicu,i235qq.  (See Councils.)  (W.W.R.*) 

JESI  (anc.  Aesis),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  the  March'^, 
Italy,  intbeprovinceofAncona,  from  which  it  is  17  m.  W  by  S. 
by  rail,  318  ft.  above  sea-level.  Fop.  (1901),  >3,i8j.  The  place 
took  its  ancient  name  from  the  river  Aesis  (mod.  Esino),  upon  the 
left  bank  of  which  it  lies.  It  still  retains  its  picturesque  medieval' 
town  walls.  The  Palazzo  del  Comune  is  a  fine,  simple,  early 
Renaissance  building  (1487-1503)  by  Francesco  di  Giorgio 
Martini;  the  walls  are  of  brick  and  the  window  and  door-frames 
of  stone,  with  severely  restrained  ornamentation.  The  court- 
yard with  its  loggie  was  built  by  Andrea  Sansovinoin  1519.  The 
library  contains  some  good  pictures  by  Lorenzo  Lotto.  The 
castle  was  built  by  Baccio  Pontelli  (1488),  designer  of  the  castle 
at  Cstia  (1483-14B6).  Jesi  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  (i  194),  and  also  of  the  musical  composer,  Giovanni 
Battista  Pergolesi  (i7i<»->736).  The  river  Aesis  formed  the 
boundary  of  Italy  proper  from  about  250  B.C.  to  the  time  of 
Sulla  (c.  8>  B.C.);  and,  in  Augustus'  division  of  Italy,  thai 
between  Umbria  (the  6ih  region)  and  Picenum  (the  5th).  The 
town  itself  was  a  cok>ny,  of  little  importance,  except,  apparently, 
as  a  recruiting  ground  for  the  Roman  army. 

JESSE,  in  the  Bible,  the  father  of  David  {q.v ),  and  as  such 
often  regarded  as  the  first  in.  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (cf. 
Isa.  xi.  I,  to).  Hence  the  phrase  "  tree  of  Jesse  "  is  applied  to 
a  design  representing  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  the  royal  line  of 
David,  formerly  a  favourite  ecclesiastical  ornament.  From  a 
recumbent  figure  of  Jesse  springs  a  tree  bearing  in  its  branches 
the  chief  figures  in  the  line  of  descent,  and  terminating  in  the 
figure  of  Jesus,  or  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  There  are  remains  of 
such  a  tree  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Abergavenny,  carved  in 
wood,  and  supposed  to  have  once  stood  behind  the  high  altar. 
Jesse  candelabra  were  also  made.  At  Laon  and  Amiens  there 
are  sculptured  Jesses  over  the  central  west  doorways  of  the 
cathedrals.  The  design  was  chieHy  used  in  windows.  The 
great  east  window  at  Wells  and  the  window  at  th<:  west  end  of 
the  nave  at  Chartres  arc  fine  examples.  There  is  a  i6lh-century 
Jesse  window  from  Mechlin  in  St  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
IfOndon.  The  Jesse  window  in  the  choir  of  Dorchester  Abbey, 
Oxfordshire,  is  remarkable  in  that  the  tree  forms  the  central 
mullion,  and  many  of  the  figures  are  represented  as  statuettes 
on  the  branches  of  the  upper  tracery;  other  figures  are  in  the 
stained  glass;  the  whole  gives  a  beautiful  example  of  the  com- 
bination of  glass  and  carved  stonework  in  one  design. 

JESSE,  EDWARD  (1780-1868).  English  writer  on  natural 
history,  was  born  on  the  I4lh  of  January  1 7B0.  at  Hutlon  Ctans- 
wick,  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  vicar  of  the  parish  He 
became  clerk  in  a  government  office  in  1 798,  and  for  a  time  was 
secretary  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  when  president  of  the  Board  ol 
Control.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  hackney 
coaches,  and  later  he  became  deputy  surveyor-general  of  the 
royal  parks  and  palaces.  On  the  abolition  of  this  office  he 
retired  on  a  pension,  and  he  died  at  Bnghton  on  the  aSth  o( 
March  1868. 

The  result  of  his  interest  in  the  habits  and  characteristics  of 
animals  was  a  scries  of  pleasant  and  popular  books  on  rutural 
history,  the  principal  of  which  arc  Cleanings  in  Saturat  History 
l\»y-\»ii):  An  Angler's  Rambles  US36) :  Anecdotes  of  Dots  (184A): 
and  Lectures  on  Natural  History  (1863).  He  also  edited  liaak 
VVallan'sC<ii>if/<alXii((cr,Cilbert  White  s5rJi<>ris(,and  L  Ritchie's 
Windsor  Cmllr,  and  wrote  a  number  of  handbook*  to  places  ol 
interest,  including  Windsor  and  Hampton  Court. 

JESSE.  JOHN  HEHEAQB  (1815-1874).  English  historian, 
son  of  Edward  Jescc,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards 
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became  a  detk  in  the  sectetuy's  department  of  the  admiralty. 
He  died  In  London  on  the  7th  of  July  1874.  His  poem  on  Mary 
Queen,  of  Soots  was  published  about  1S31,  and  was  followed  by 
■  collection  of  poems  entitled  Tales  of  Uu  Dead.  He  also  wrote 
a  drama,  Riekard  III.,  and  a  fragmentary  poem  entitled  Londm. 
None  of  these  ventures  achieved  any  success,  but  his  numerous 
historical  worlu  are  written  with  vivacity  and  interest,  and,  in 
their  own  style,  ate  an  Important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
'England.  They  include  Uemoirs  of  Uie  Court  of  Entfand  during 
Ike  Rfeipt  of  Ike  Sluorts  (1840),  Uemoirs  of  Ike  Court  of  England 
from  Ike  RnolulioH  of  16SS  to  Ike  Deatk  of  Gorge  //.( 1843) ,  Ceor^e 
S^wyn  and  kU  ConUMponries  (1843,  new  ed.  1882),  Memoirs  of 
ike  Pretenders  and  Ikeir  Adkerents  (1&45),  Memoirs  of  Riekard  ike 
Tkird  and  kis  Contemporaries  (t86i),  and  Memoirs  of  Ike  Life  and 
Reign  of  King  George  tkt  Tkird  (18A7).  The  titles  of  these  works 
are  sufficiently  indicative  of  their  character.  They  are  sketches 
of  the  principal  personages  and  of  the  social  details  of  various 
'periods  in  the  history  of  England  rather  than  complete  and  com- 
prehennve  historical  narratives.  In  addition  to  these  works 
Jesse  wrote  Literary  and  Hislorieal  Memorials  of  London  (1847)! 
London  and  its  Celebrities  (1850),  and  a  new  edition  of  this  work  as 
London:  its  Cdebraled  Ckaracters  and  Remarkable  Places  (i87i)> 
His  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Etonians  appeared  in  1875. 

A  collected  edition  containing  most  of  his  works  in  thirty  volumes 
was  published  in  London  in  1901. 

'  JESSEL,  SIR  GEORGE  (1814-1883),  Eng^h  judge,  was  boni 
in  London  on  the  13th  of  February  1834.  He  was  the  son  of 
Zadok  Aaron  Jesscl,  a  Jewish  coral  merchant.  George  Jessel 
was  educated  at  a  school  for  Jews  at  Kcw,  and  being  prevented  by 
then  existing  religious  disabilities  from  proceeding  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  went  to  University  College,  London.  He  entered  as  a 
student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1843,  and  a  year  later  took  his  B.A. 
degree  at  the  univetsity  of  London,  becoming  M.A.  and  gold 
mcdallbt  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  1844.  In 
1846  he  became  a  fellow  of  University  College,  and  in  1847  he  was 
called  to  tbebar  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  His  earnings  during  his  first 
three  years  at  the  bar  were  53,346,  and  795  guineas,  from  which 
tt  will  be  seen  that  his  rise  to  a  tolerably  large  practice  was  rapid. 
His  work,  however,  was  mainly  conveyancing,  and  for  long  his 
income  remained  almost  stationary.  By  degrees,  however,  he 
got  more  work,  and  was  called  within  the  bar  in  i86j,  becoming  a 
bencher  of  his  Inn  in  the  same  year  and  practising  in  the  Rolls 
Court.  Jessel  entered  parliament  as  Liberal  member  for'Dover 
In  1868,  and  although  neither  his  intellect  nor  his  oratory  was  of  a 
class  likely  to  commend  itself  to  his  fellow-memben,  he  attracted 
Gladstone's  attention  by  two  learned  speeches  on  the  Bankruptcy 
Bill  which  was  before  the  house  in  1869,  with  the  result  that  in 
1871  he  was  appointed  solicitor-generaL  His  reputation  at  this 
time  stood  high  in  the  chancery  courts',  on  the  common  law  side  he 
was  unknown,  and  on  the  first  occasion  upon  which  he  came  into 
the  court  of  Queen's  bench  to  move  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  there 
was  very  nearly  a  collision  between  him  and  the  bench.  His  force- 
ful and  direct  method  of  bringing  his  arguments  home  to  the 
bench  wis  not  modified  in  his  subsequent  practice  before  it.  His 
great  powers  were  fuUy  recognized;  his  bunness  in  addition  to  that 
nil  behalf  of  the  Crown  became  very  large,  and  his  income  for  three 
yean  before  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  amounted  to  nearly 
£35,000  per  annum.  In  1S73  Jessel  succeeded  Lord  Romilly  as 
master  of  the  roils.  From  1873  to  1881  Jessel  sat  as  a  judge 
of  fiist  instance  in  the  rolls  court,  being  also  a  member  m  the 
court  of  appeal.  In  November  1874  the  fiist  Judicature  Act  came 
into  effect,  and  in  i88t  the  Judicature  Act  of  that  year  made  the 
master  of  the  rolls  the  ordinary  president  of  the  first  court  of 
appeal,  relieving  him  of  his  duties  as  a  judge  of  first  instance.  In 
the  court  of  appeal  Jessel  presided  almost  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  For  some  time  before  1883  he  suffered  from  diabetes  with 
chronic  disorder  of  the  heart  and  liver,  but  struggled  against  it; 
on  the  i6th  of  March  1883  he  sat  in  court  for  the  last  time,  and 
on  the  21st  of  March  he  died  at  his  residence  in  London,  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  being  cardiac  syncope. 
'  As  a  judge  of  first  instance  Jessel  was  a  revelation  to  those 
accustomed  to  the  proverbial  ilowntit  c(  th«  diancery  courts 


and  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  who  preceded  him.  .  He  disposed  d( 
the  business  before  him  with  rapidity  combined  with  correctncN 
of  Judgment,  and  lie  not  only  had  no  arteais  himself,  but  wu 
frequently  able  to  help  other  judges  to  clear  their  lists.  His 
knowledge  of  law  and  equity  was  wide  and  accurate,  and  his 
memory  for  cases  and  command  of  the  principles  laid  down  in 
them  extraordinary.  In  the  rolls  court  he  never  reserved  a 
judgment,  not  even  ki  the  Epping  Forest  ease  {Commissioners  of 
Seteers  V.  Glasse,  L.R.  19  Eq.;  Tke  Times,  nth  November  1874), 
in  which  the  evidetice  and  arguments  huted  twenty-two  days 
( 1 50  wit  nessea  being  examined  in  court,  wliik  tlw  documents  veit 
back  to  the  days  of  King  John),  and  in  the  court  of  qppeal  he 
did  so  only  twice,  and  then  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  Us 
colleagues.  The  second  of  these  two  occasions  was  the  case  of 
Robarls  v.  Tke  Corporation  of  London  (49  Lam  Times  455;  Tke 
Times,  loth  March  1883),  and  those  wIm  may  read  Jessel's  judg- 
ment should  remember  that,  reviewing  as  it  does  the  law  and  cus- 
tom on  tlie  subject,  and  the  records  of  the  city  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  a  remembrancer  from  the  x6th  oentuiy,  together 
with  the  facts  of  the  case  before  the  court,  it  occupied  nearly 
an  hour  to  deliver,  but  was  nevertheless  delivered  without  notes— 
this,  too,  on  the  9th  of  March  1883,  when  the  judge  who  uttered 
it  was  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death.  Never  during  the  19th 
century  was  the  business  of  any  court  performed  so  rapidly, 
punctually,  and  satisfactorily  as  it  was  when  Jessel  presided. 
He  was  master  of  the  rolls  at  a  momentous  period  of  legal  history. 
The  Judicature  Acts,  completing  the  fusion  of  law  and  equity, 
were  passed  while  he  was  judge  of  first  instance,  and  were  still  new 
to  the  courts  when  he  died.  His  knowledge  and  power  of  assimi- 
lating knowledge  of  all  subjects,  bis  mastery  of  every  branch  of 
law  with  which  he  had  to  concern  himself,  as  well  as  of  equity, 
together  with  his  willingness  to  give  effect  to  the  new  system, 
caused  it  to  be  said  when  he  died  that  the  success  of  the  Judi- 
cature Acts  would  have  been  impossible  without  him.  Hii 
faults  as  a  judge  lay  in  his  disposition  to  be  intolerant  of  tlnse 
who,  not  able  to  follow  the  rapidity  of  his  judgment,  endeavoured 
to  persist  In  argument  after  he  had  made  up  his  mind;  but 
though  he  was  peremptory  with  the  moat  eminent  counsel,  young 
men  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  his  treatment  of  them. 

Jessel  sat  on  the  royal  commission  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Medical  Acts,  uking  an  active  part  in  the  preparation  of  its 
report.  He  actively  interested  himself  in  the  management  of  Lon- 
don  University,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow  from  i8£i,  and  of  which 
he  was  elected  vice-chancellor  in  1880.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissionets  of  patents,  and  trustee  of  the  British  Museum. 
He  was  also  chairman  of  the  committee  of  judges  which  drafted 
the  new  rules  rendered  necessary  by  the  Judicature  Acta.  He 
was  treasurer  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1883,  and  vice-president  of  the 
council  of  legal  education.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Jessel's  career  marks  an  epoch  on  the  bench,  owing  I0 
the  active  part  taken  by  him  in  rendering  the  Judicature  Acts 
effective,  and  also  because  he  was  the  last  judge  capable  oC 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  privilege  of  which  he  did  not 
avail  himself.  He  was  the  first  Jew  who,  as  soUdtor-general, 
took  a  share  in  the  executive  government  of  lus  country,  the 
first  Jew  who  was  sworn  a  regular  member  of  the  privy  council, 
and  the  first  Jew  who  took  a  seat  on  the  judicial  bench  of  Great 
Britain;  he  was  also,  for  many  years  after  being  called  to  the 
bar,  so  situated  that  any  one  might  have  driven  him  from  it, 
because,  being  a  Jew,  he  was  not  qualified  to  be  a  member  of  the 
bar.  In  person  Jessel  was  a  stoutish,  sqture-built  man  of 
middle  height,  with  dark  hair,  somewhat  heavy  features,  a  fresh 
ruddy  complexion,  and  a  large  mouth.  He  married  in  tgs6 
Amelia,  daughter  of  Joseph  Moses,  who  survived  him  together 
with  three  daughters  and  two  sons,  the  cider  of  whom,  Charles 
James  (b.  i860),  was  made  a  baranet  shortly  after  the  death 
of  his  distinguished  father  and  in  recognition  of  his  services. 

See  Tke  Times,  March  33,  1883;  E.  Manson,  Builders  of  our  Lam 
(1904). 

JESSORE,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  In  the  TnA- 
dency  division  of  Bengal.  The  town  is  on  the  Bhairab  rivet 
with  a  railway  station  ;;  m.  N.E.  of  Calcutta.    Pop.  (i90i),Bo$4 
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The  Dbtwct  or  Jeswue  has  tn  trtt  of  !t9>s  Ml-  <■>■  Pop. 
(1901),  i,8ij,iss,  showing  a  decrease  of  4%  in  the  decade.  The 
district  forms  the  central  portion  of  the  delta  between  ihe  Hugli 
and  the  united  Ganges  and  Brabmapntca.  It  is  a  vast  alluvial 
plain  intersected  by  rivers  and  watercourses,  which  in  Ihe 
southern  portion  spread  out  into  large  marshes.  The  northern 
part  is  verdant,  with  extensive  groves  of  date-pafans;  villages 
are  nuinerous  and  large;  and  the  people  are  prosperous.  In  the 
central  portisn  the  population  is  sparse,  the  only  part  suitable 
for  dwellings  being  the  high  land  on  the  banks  of  rivets. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Madhumati  or  Hatinghata  (which 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  district),  with  its  tributaries 
the  Nabaganga,  Chitra,  and  Bhairab;  the  Kumar,  Kabadak, 
Katki,  Harihar,  Bhadra  and  Atharabanka.  Within  the  last 
century  the  rivers  in  the  interior  of  Jessore  have  ceased  to  be 
true  deltaic  rivers;  and,  whereas  the  northern  portion  of  the 
district  formerly  lay  under  water  for  several  months  every  year, 
it  is  now  reached  only  by  unusual  inundations.  The  tide 
reaches  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  Jessore  town.  Jessore 
is  the  rentre  of  sugar  manufacture  from  date  palms.  The  exports 
are  sugar,  rice,  pulse,  timber,  honey,  shells,  &c.;  the  imports 
are  salt,  English  goods,  and  doth.  The  district  is  crossed  by 
the  Eastern  Bengal  railway,  but  the  thief  means  o(  communi- 
catioa  ate  waterways. 

British  administration  was  completely  established  in  the 
district  in  1781,  when  the  governor-general  ordered  the  opening 
«f  a  court  at  Murali  near  Jessore.  Before  that,  however,  the 
fiscal  administration  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  having 
been  transferred  to  tlie  East  India  company  with  that  of  the  rest 
of  Bengal  in  1763.  The  changes  in  jurisdiction  in  Jessore  have 
beert  very  numerous.  After  many  transfcrs-and  rectifications, 
the  district  was  in  iSAj  finally  constituted  as  it  at  present  stands. 
The  rajas  of  Jessore  or  Chanchra  trace  their  origin  to  Bhabeswai 
Raf,  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Khan-i-Azam,  an  imperial  general, 
who  deprived  Raja  Pratapaditya,  the  popular  hero  of  the  Sundar- 
bans,  of  several  fiscal  divisions,  and  conferred  them  on  Bhabcswar. 
But  Manohar  Rai  (1649-1705)  is  regarded  as  the  principal 
fburtder  of  the  family.  The  estate  when  he  inherited  it  was  of 
moderate  size,  but  he  acquired  one  pariana  after  another,  until, 
at  his  death,  the  property  was  by  far  the  largest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood^ 

JESTER,  a  provider  of  "  jests  "  or  amusements,  a  buffoon, 
especially  a  professional  fool  at  a  royal  court  or  in  a  nobleman's 
household  (see  Fool).  The  word  "  jest,"  from  which  "  jester  " 
is  formed,  is  used  from  the  i6th  century  for  the  earlier  "  gest," 
Lat.  {»/a,  or  res  jeshw,  things  done,  from  prere,  to  do,  hence 
deeds,  exploits,  especially  as  told  in  history,  and  so  used  of  the 
metrical  and  prose  romances  and  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  word  became  applied  to  satirical  writings  and  to  any  long- 
winded  empty  tale,  and  thence  to  a  joke  or  piece  of  fun,  the 
current  meaning  of  the  word. 

JESUATT,  a  religious  order  founded  by  Giovanni  Colombini  of 
Siena  in  1360  Colombini  had  been  a  prosperous  merchant  and  a 
senator  in  his  native  city,  but,  coming  under  ecstatic  rehglous 
influences,  abandoned  secular  affairs  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
(after  making  provision  for  them),  and  with  a  friend  of  like 
temperament,  Francesco  Miani,  gave  himself  to  a  life  of  apostolic 
poverty,  penitential  discipline,  hospital  service  and  public 
preaching.  The  name  Jesuati  was  given  to  Colombini  and  his 
disciples  from  the  habit  of  calling  loudly  on  the  name  of  Jesus  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  their  ecstatic  sehnons.  The  senate 
banished  Colombini  from  Siena  for  imparting  foolish  ideas  to  the 
yoting  men  of  the  city,  and  he  continued  his  mission  in  Areuo 
and  other  places,  only  to  be  honourably  recalled  home  on  the 
outbreak  of  a  devastating  pestilence.  He  went  out  to  meet 
Urban  V.  on  his  return  from  Avignon  to  Rome  in  1367, and  (raved 
bis  sanction  for  the  new  order  and  a  distinctive  habit.  Before 
this  was  granted  Colombmi  had  to  clear  the  movement  of  a  sus- 
picion that  it  was  connected  with  the  heretical  sect  of  Fraticelli, 
mnd  he  died  on  the  31st  of  July  i  j67,soon  after  the  papal  approval 
bad  been  given.  The  guidance  of  the  new  order,  whose  memben 
(all  lay  brothers)  gave  themselves  entirely  to  works  of  mercy, 
XV  6* 
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devolved  upon  Miaoi.  Thefrniie  of  life,  originally  a'compound 
of  Benedictine  and  Franciscan  elements,  was  later  modified 
on  Augustinian  lines,  but  traces  of  the  early  penitential  idea 
persisted,  «.;.  the  wearing  of  sandals  and  a  daily  BagcUalion: 
Paul  V. in  t6ofi arranged  for  a  small  proportionof  clerical  members, 
and  later  in  the  x  7  ih  century  the  Jesuati  became  so  secularized 
that  the  members  were  known  as  the  Aquavitae  Fathers,  and  (he 
order  was  dissolved  by  Clement  IX.  in  1668.  The  female  blanch 
of  the  order,  the  Jesuati  sisters,  founded  by  Caterina  (Colombini 
(d.  1387)  in  Siena,  and  thence  widely  dispersed,  more  consistently 
maintained  the  primitive  strictness  of  the  society  and  survived 
the  male  branch  by  too  years,  existing  untU  1871  in  small  com- 
munities  in  Italy. 

JES0m.  the  name  generally  given  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus, a  leligious  order  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
founded  In  1539.  This  Society  may  be  defined,  in  its  original 
conception  and  well-avowed  object,  as  a  body  of  highly 
trained  religious  men  of  various  degrees,  bound  by  the  three 
personal  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience,  together  with, 
in  some  cases,  a  special  vow  to  the  pope's  service,  with  the  object 
of  labouring  for  the  spiritual  good  of  themselves  and  their 
neighbours.  They  are  declared  to  be  mendicants  and  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  the  other  mendicant  orders.  They  are 
governed  and  live  by  constitutions  and  rules,  mostly  drawn  up 
by  their  founder,  St  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  and  approved  by  the 
popes.  Their  proper  title  is  "  Clerks  Regulars  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,"  the  word  Socittas  being  taken  as  synonymous  with  the 
original  Spanish  term,  CmtpaAia;  perhaps  the  military  term 
Cokors  might  mote  fully  have  expressed  the  original  idea  of  a 
band  of  spiritual  soldiers  living  under  martial  law  and  discipline. 
The  ordinary  term  "  Jesuit "  was  given  to  the  Society  by  its 
avowed  opponents;  it  is  fiist  found  in  the  writings  of  Calvin  and 
in  the  registers  of  the  Farlcment  of  Paris  as  early  as  1552. 

CtttilUuUon  and  CkaracUr. — The  formation  of  the  Society  was 
a  masterpiece  of  genius  on  the  part  of  a  man  (see  LoYOi>)  who 
was  quick  to  realize  the  necessity'of  the  moment.  Just  before 
Ignatius  was  experiencing  the  call  to  conversion,  Luther  had 
begun  his  revolt  against  the  Roman  Church  by  burning  the  papal 
bull  of  excommunication  on  the  loth  of  December  1530.  But 
while  Luther's  most  formidable  opponent  was  thus  being 
prepared  in  Spain,  the  actual  formation  of  the  Society  was 
not  to  take  place  for  eighteen  years.  Its  conception  seems 
to  have  developed  very  slowly  in  the  mind  of  Ignatius. 
It  introduced  a  new  idea  into  the  Chuivh.  Hitherto  all 
regulars  made  a  point  of  the  choral  ofKce  in  choir.  But  as 
Ignatius  conceived  the  Church  to  be  in  a  state  of  war,  what  was 
desirable  in  days  of  peace  ceased  when  the  life  of  the  cloister 
had  to  be  exchanged  for  the  discipline  of  the  camp;  so  in  the 
sketch  of  the  new  society  which  he  laid  before  Panl  III.,  Ignatius 
laid  down  the  principle  that  the  obligation  of  the  breviary 
should  be  fnl&Ued  privately  and  separately  and  not  in  choir. 
The  other  orders,  too,  were  bound  by  the  idea  of  a  constitu- 
tional  monarchy  based  on  the  democratic  spirit.  Not  so  with 
the  Society.  The  founder  placed  the  general  for  life  in  an  almost 
uncontrolled  position  of  authority,  giving  him  Ihe  faculty  of 
dispensing  individuals  from  the  decrees  of  the  highest  legislative 
body,  the  general  congregations.  Thus  the  principle  of  military 
obedience  was  exalted  to  a  degree  higher  than  that  existing  ia 
the  older  orders,  which  preserved  to  their  members  certain 
institutional  rights. 

The  soldier-mind  of  Ignatius  can  be  seen  throughout  the  oonit!tu> 
tioni.  Even  in  the  spmtual  laboun  which  the  Society  shares  with 
the  other  orders,  its  own  ways  of  dealing  with  personi  and  thinffl 
mult  fFom  the  system  of  tiainini  which  neceeds  in  fonming  ne« 
to  a  type  that  is  consideKd  desirable.  But  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  in  practice  the  rule  of  the  Society  and  the  high  degree  of  obedi- 
enre  demanded  result  in  mere  mechanism.  By  a  system  of  check 
and  counter  check  dcviicd  in  the  eonsiitntions  the  jiower  of  local 
superiors  is  modified,  so  that  In  ptaetice  the  working  is  smooth. 
Ignatius  knew  that  while  a  high  ideal  was  necesnry  for  every 
society,  his  followeri  were  Besh  and  blood,  not  machines.  He  made 
it  clear  from  the  first  that  the  Society  was  everything  and  the 
individual  nothing,  except  10  far  as  he  might  prove  a  useful  instru- 
ment  for  carrying  out  the  Society's  objects.    Ignatius  saki  to  h« 
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Mcreury  PoUnco  that  "  in  those  who  offered  themiclvcs  he  looked 
left*  to  purely  natural  goodness  than  to  firmness  of  character  and 
ability  lor  business,  for  he  was  of  opinion  that  those  who  were  not 
fit  for  public  busincaa  were  not  adapted  for  filling  offices  in  the 
Society."     He  further  declared  that  even  exceptional  qualities  and 


endowments  in  a  candidate  were  valuable  in  his  evesonly  on  the 
condition  of  their  being  brought  into  play,  or  held  in  abeyance, 
strictly  at  the  command  of  a  superior.     Hence  his  teaching    on 


obedience.  His  letter  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  Jesuits  of 
Coirtfbra  in  1553,  is  still  one  of  the  standard  formtilaries  of  the 
Society,  ranking  with  those  other  products  of  his  pen.  the  Sbiritual 
Exercises  and  the  Constitutions.  In  this  letter  Ignatius  clothes  the 
general  with  the  powers  of  a  com  ma  nder<ln -chief  in  time  of  war, 
giving  him  the  amolute  disposal  of  all  members  of  the  Society  in 
every  place  and  for  every  purpose.  He  pushes  the  claim  even 
further,  requiring,  besides  entire  outward  submission  to  command, 
also  the  coraplete  identification  of  the  inferior's  will  with  that  of  the 
superior.  He  lays  down  that  the  superior  is  to  be  obeyed  simply 
as  suck  and  as  standing  in  the  place  ol  God,  without  reference  to  his 
personal  wisdomi  piety  or  discretion ;  that  any  obedience  which  faUa* 
uiort  of  making  the  superior's  will  one's  own,  in  inward  affection  as 
well  as  in  outward  effect,  is  lax  and  imperfect;  that  going  beyond 
the  letter  of  command,  even  in  things  abstractly  good  and  praise- 
worthy, is  disobedience,  and  that  the  "  sacrifice  cf  the  intellect  "  is 
the  third  and  highest  grade  of  obedience,  well  pleasing  to  Cod,  when 
the  inferior  not  only  wills  what  the  superior  wills,  but  thinks  what 
he  thinks,  submitting  his  judgment,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
will  to  influence  and  lead  the  judgment.  This  Letter  on  Obedience 
was  written  for  the  guidance  and  formation  of  Ignatius's  own 
foUowers;  it  was  an  entirely  domestic  affair.  But  when  it  became 
known  beyond  the  Society  the  teaching  met  with  ^reat  opposition, 
especially  from  members  of  other  orders  whose  institutes  repre- 
sented tlie  normal  days  cf  peace  rather  than  those  of  war.  The 
letter  was  condemned  by  the  Inquisitions  of  Spain  and  Portu^^l; 
and  it  tasked  all  the  skill  and  learning  of  Bcllarmine  as  its  apobgist. 
tosetber  with  the  whole  influence  of  the  Society,  to  avert  what  seemed 
to  ne  a  probable  condemnation  at  Rome. 

The  teaching  of  the  Letter  must  be  understood  in  the  living  spirit 
of  the  Society.  Ignatius  himself  lays  down  the  rule  that  an  inferior 
is  bound  to  make  all  necessary  representations  to  his  superior  so  as 
to  gnid*^  him  in  imposing  a  precept  of  obedience.  When  a  superior 
knows  the  views  of  his  inferior  and  still  commands,  it  is  because  he 
is  aware  of  other  sides  of  the  question  which  appear  of  greater 
importance  than  those  that  the  inferior  has  brought  forward. 
Ignatius  distinctly  excepts  the  case  where  obedience  in  itself  would 
be  sinful:  "  In  all  things  except  sin  I  ought  to  do  the  will  of  my 
superior  and  not  my  own."  There  may  be  cases  where  an  inferior 
iudgea  that  what  is  commanded  is  sinful.  What  is  to  be  done? 
Ignatius  says:  "  When  it  socms  to  me  that  I  am  commanded  by 
my  superior  to  do  a  thing  against  which  my  coascience  revolts  as 
sinful  and  my  superior  judges  otherwise,  it  is  my  duty  to  yield  my 
doubts  to  him  unless  I  am  otherwise  constrained  oy  evident  reasons. 
...  If  submissions  do  not  appease  my  conscience  I  must  impart 
my  doubts  to  two  or  three  persons  of  discretion  and  abide  by  their 
decision."  From  thistt  isciearthat  only  in  donAz/u^  cases  concerning 
tin  should  an  inferior  try  to  submit  his  judgment  to  that  of  his 
superior,  who  ex  ojicio  is  held  to  be  not  only  one  who  would  not  order 
what  is  clearly  sinful,  but  also  a  competent  judge  who  knows  and 
understands,  better  than  the  inferior,  the  nature  and  aspect  of  the 
oommand.  As  the  Jesuit  obedience  is  based  on  the  law  of  God,  it  is 
clearly  impossible  that  he  should  be  bound  to  obey  in  what  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  divine  service.  A  Jesuit  lives  in  obedience  all  his 
life,  though  the  yoke  is  not  galling  nor  always  fdt.  He  can  accept 
no  dignity  or  office  which  wifl  make  him  independent  of  the  Society; 
and  even  if  ordered  by  the  pope  to  accept  the  cardinalate  or  tne 
episcopate,  he  is  still  bound,  u  not  to  obey,  yet  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  those  whom  the  general  deputes  to  counsel  hira  in  important 
matters. 

The  Jesuits  had  to  find  their  principal  work  in  the  world  and  in 
direct  and  immediate  contact  with  mankind.  To  seek  spiritual 
perfection  in  a  retired  life  of  contemplation  and  prayer  did  not  seem 
to  Ignatius  to  be  the  best  way  of  reforming  the  evils  which  had 
brought  about  the  revolt  from  Rome.  He  withdrew  hin  followers 
from  this  sort  of  retirement,  except  as  a  mere  temporary  preparation 
for  later  activity;  he  made  habitual  intercourse  with  the  world  a 
prime  duty;  ana  to  this  end  he  rigidly  suppressed  all  such  external 
peculiarities  of  dress  or  rule  as  tended  to  put  c4>staclcs  in  the  way  of 
nis  followers  acting  freely  as  emissaries,  agents  or  missionaries  in 
tbc  most  various  places  and  circumstances.  Another  change  he 
iatfodiKed  aven  more  completely  than  did  the  founders  ol  the 
Ffian.  Tha  Jesuit  has  no  home:  the  whde  world  is  his  parish. 
Mobility  and  cosmopolitanism  are  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Society. 
As  Ignatius  said,  the  ancient  monastic  communities  were  the 
infantry  of  the  Church,  whose  duty  was  to  stand  firmly  in  one  place 
on  the  VatttefteU ;  the  Jesuits  were  to  be  her  light  horse,  capable  of 
going  anywhere  at  a  moment's  notice,  but  especially  apt  and  de- 
signed for  scouting  and  skirmishing.  To  carry  out  this  view,  it 
was  one  of  his  pbns  to  send  foreigners  as  superiors  or  officers  to  the 
Jesuit  hoBses  in  each  country,  requiring  of  these  envoys,  however, 
wvariably  to  use  tbc  laogu^c  of  their  new  place  of  residence  and 


to  study  it  both  in  ipeaking  and  writing  till  entire  mastery  of  if 
had  been  acquired-^hus  by  degrees  making  all  the  parts  of  his 
system  mutually  interchangeable,  and  so  urgely  increasing  the 
number  of  persons  eligible  to  fill  any  given  post  without  reference 
to  locality.  But  subsequent  experience  has,  in  practice,  modifted 
this  interchange,  as  far  as  local  government  goes,  though  the  central 
government  of  the  Society  is  always  cosmopolitan. 

Next  we  mtist  consider  the  machinery  by  which  the  Society 
is  conttituted  and  governed  so  as  to  make  its  spirit  a  living  energy 
and  not  a  mere  abstract-  theory.  The  Society  is  distributed 
into  six  grades:  novices,  scholastics,  temporal  coadjutors  (izy 
brothers),  spiritual  coadjutors,  professed  of  the  three  vows, 
and  professed  of  the  four  vows.  No  one  can  become  a  postulant 
ifor  admission  to  the  Society  until  fourteen  years  oM»  tinlets 
by  special  dispensation.  The  novice  is  dassiSed  according  as  bis 
destination  is  the  priesthood  or  lay  brotherhood,  while  a  third 
class  of  "  indifferents  "  receives  such  as  are  reserved  for  further 
inquiry  before  a  decision  of  this  kind  is  made.  The  iM>vice  has 
first  to  undergo  a  strict  retreat,  [x^actically  in  solitaiy  can* 
ftnement,  during  which  be  receives  from  a  director  the  Spiritu^ 
Exercises  and  makes  a  general  confession  of  his  whole  life;  after 
which  the  first  novitiate  of  two  years*  duration  begins.  In  this 
period  of  trial  the  real  character  of  the  man  is  discerned,  his 
weak  points  are  noted  and  his  will  is  tested.  Prayer  and  the 
practices  of  asceticism,  as  means  to  an  end,  are  the  chief  occu- 
pations of  the  novice.  He  may  leave  or  be  dismissed  at  any 
time  during  the  two  years;  but  at  the  end  of  the  period  if  he  te 
approved  and  destined  for  the  priesthood,  he  is  advanced  to 
the  grade  of  scholastic  and  takes  the  following  simple  vows  in  tbe 
presence  of  certain  witnesses,  but  not  to  any  person. — 

"  Almighty  Everiasting  God,  albeit  everyway  most  unworthy  in 
Thy  holy  sight,  yet  relying  on  Thine  infinite  kindness  and  mercy 
and  impelled  by  the  desire  of  serving  Thee,  before  the  Most  Ht^y 
Virgin  Mary  and  all  Thy  heavenly  host,  I,  S.,  vow  to  Thy  divine 
Majesty  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Perpetual  Obedience  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  promise  that  I  will  enter  the  same  Society  to  li\-e  in  it 
perpetually,  understanding  all  things  according  to  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Society,  f  humbly  pray  from  Thine  immense  goodness  and 
clemency,  through  the  Blood  m  Jesus  Christ,  that  Thou  wilt  deign 
to  accept  this  sacrifice  in  the  odour  of  sweetness;  and  as  Thou  hut 
graotea  me  to  desire  and  to  offer  this,  so  wilt  Thou  bestow  abundaot 
grace  to  fulfil  it." 

The  scholastic  then  follows  tbe  ordinary  course  of  an  under- 
graduate at  a  university.  After  passing  five  years  in  arts  he  has, 
while  stIU  keeping  up  bis  own  studies,  to  devote  five  or  six  years 
more  to  teaching  the  junior  classes  in  various  Jesuit  schools  or 
colleges.  About  this  period  be  ukes  his  simple  vows  in  the 
following  terms:— 

"  I.  N.,  promise  to  Almighty  God,  before  His  Virgin  Mother  and 
the  whole  heavenly  host,  and  to  thee.  Reverend  rather  General 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  holding  the  place  of  Cod,  and  to  thy  succes- 
sors (or  to  thee,  Reverend  Father  M.  in  place  of  the  General  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  and  his  successors  holding  the  place  of  God),  Per* 
petual  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience ;  and  according  to  it  a  peculiar 
care  in  the  education  of  boys,  according  to  the  manner  expressed  ia 
the  Apostolic  Letter  and  Constitutions  of  the  said  Society." 

The  lay  brothers  leave  out  the  clause  concerning  education. 
The  scholastic  does  not  begin  the  study  of  theology  until  be  is 
twenty-eight  or  thirty,  and  then  passes  through  a  four  or  six 
years'  course.  Only  when  he  is  thirty-four  or  thirty-six  can  he 
be  ordained  a  priest  and  enter  on  the  grade  of  a  spiritual  co- 
adjutor. A  lay  brother,  before  he  can  become  a  temporal 
coadjutor  for  the  discharge  of  domestic  duties,  must  pass  ten' 
years  before  he  is  admitted  to  vows.  SomcLimcs  after  ordina-| 
tion  the  priest,  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  is  again  called  away 
to  a  third  year's  novitiate,  called  the  tertianship,  as  a  prepara- 
tion tor  his  solemn  profession  of  the  three  vows.  His  former 
vows  were  simple  and  the  Society  was  at  liberty  to  dismiss  him 
for  any  canonical  reason.  The  formula  of  the  famous  Jcsytt 
vow  is  as  follows.*^ 

I,  If^  promise  to  Almighty  Cod,  before  His  Virgin  Mother  aiKl 

whole  heavenly  host,  and  to  all  standingby  :and  tothee,  Reveretid 

Father  General  of  the  Society  of  ^esus,  holding  the  place  of  God, 


the  whole  heavenly  host,  and  to  all  standing  by  :and  tothee,  Reveretid 
Father  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  holding  the  place  of  God, 
and  to  thy  successors  (or  to  thee,  Reverend  Father  M.  in  place  01 


the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  his  successors  holding  the 
place  of  God),  Perpetual  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience;  and 
according  to  it  a  peculiar  care  in  inc  education  of  boys  according  to 
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the  form  of  life  conuiimi  in  the  ApottoKc  LetMn  of  the  Society  of 

Jesus  and  m  its  Constitutions." 

Immediately  after  the  vows  the  Jesuit  adds  the  following 
simple  vows:  (i)  that  he  will  never  act  nor  consent  that  the 
provisions  in  the  constitutions  concerning  poverty  should  be 
chugcd;  (>)  that  he  wiU  not  directly  nor  indirectly  procure 
election  or  promotion  for  himself  to  any  prelacy  or  dignity 
in  the  Society;  (j)  that  be  will  not  accept  or  consent  to  his 
election  to  any  dignity  or  prelacy  outside  the  Society  unless 
forced  thereunto  by  obedience;  (4)  that  if  he  knows  of  others 
doing  these  things  he  will  denounce  them  to  the  superiors; 
Is)  that  if  elected  to  a  bishopric  he  will  never  refuse  to  hear 
such  advice  as  the  general  may  deign  to  send  him  and  will 
follow  it  if  he  judges  it  is  better  than  his  own  opinion.  The 
professed  is  now  eligible  to  certain  offices  in  the  Society,  and  he 
may  remain  as  a  professed  father  o(  the  three  vows  for  the  rest 
ol  bis  life.  The  highest  class,  who  constitute  the  real  core  of  the 
Society,  whence  all  its  chief  officers  are  taken,  are  the  professed 
of  the  four  vows.  This  giade  can  seldom  be  reached  until 
the  candidate  is  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  which  involves  a  proba- 
tion of  thirty-one  years  m  the  case  of  those  who  have  entered  on 
the  novitiate  at  the  earhest  legal  age.  The  number  of  these 
select  mcmbeis  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  whole  Society; 
the  exact  proportion  varies  from  time  to  time,  the  present  ten- 
dency being  to  increase  the  number  The  vows  of  this  grade 
are  the  same  as  the  last  formula,  with  the  addition  of  the  follow- 
ing important  clause  — 

"  Moreover  I  promise  the  special  obedieoce  to  the  Sovereien 
Pontiff  concerning  missions,  as  15  contained  in  the  same  Apostouc 
Letter  and  Constitutions." 

These  various  memben  of  the  Sodety  are  distributed  in  its 
aoviliale  houses,  lis  colleges,  its  professed  houses  and  its  mis- 
sion residences.  7  he  question  has  been  holly  debated  whether, 
in  atldition  to  these  six  grades,  there  be  not  a  seventh  answenng 
in  some  degree  to  the  lertiarics  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
orders,  but  secretly  affiliated  to  the  Society  and  acting  as  its 
emissaries  in  various  lay  positions  This  clas&  was  styled  in 
France  "  Jesuits  of  the  short  robe,"  and  there  is  some  evidence 
in  support  of  its  actual  existence  under  Loun  XV  The  Jesuits 
themselves  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  body,  and  are  able  to 
adduce  the  negative  disproof  that  no  provision  for  it  is  to  be 
found  in  their  const  it u lions.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
clauses  therein  which  make  the  creation  of  such  a  class  perfectly 
feasible  if  thought  expedient.  An  admitted  instance  is  the  case  of 
Francisco  Borgia,  who  in  1 S48,  while  still  duke  of  Gandia,  was 
received  into  the  Society.  What  has  given  colour  to  the  idea  is 
that  certain  persons  have  made  vows  of  obedience  to  individual 
Jesuits,  as  Thomas  Worlhinglon,  rector  of  the  Douai  seminary, 
to  Father  Robert  Parsons,  Ann  Vaux  to  Fr.  Henry  Garnet, 
who  told  her  that  he  was  not  indeed  allowed  to  receive  her  vows, 
but  that  she  might  make  them  if  she  wished  and  then  receive  his 
direction.  The  archaeologist  George  Oliver  of  Exeter  was, 
according  to  Foley's  Records  of  Ihc  En^ish  Province,  the  last 
of  the  secular  priests  of  England  who  vowed  obedience  to  the 
Society  before  its  suppression. 

The  general  lives  permanently  at  Rome  and  holds  In  his  hands 
the  right  to  appoint,  not  only  to  the  office  of  provincial  over  each 
of  the  head  districts  into  which  the  Society  is  mapped,  but  to 
the  offices  of  each  bouse  in  particular.  There  is  no  standard  of 
electoral  right  in  the  Society  except  in  the  election  of  the  general 
himself.  By  a  minute  and  frequent  system  of  official  and  private 
reports  he  is  informed  of  the  doings  and  progress  of  every 
member  of  the  Society  and  of  everything  that  concerns  it 
throughout  the  world.  Every  Jesuit  has  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  in  certain  cases  of  communicating,  directly  and 
priv,itely,  with  his  general.  While  the  general  thus  controls 
everything,  he  himself  is  not  exempt  from  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  Society.  A  consultative  council  is  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  general  congregation,  consisting  of  the  assistants  of  the 
various  nations,  a  sociiis,  or  adviser,  to  warn  him  of  mistakes,  and 
a  confessor.  These  he  cannot  remove  nor  select ;  and  be  is  bound, 
in  certain  circumstances,  to  listen  to  their  advice,  although 
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be  is  not  obliged  to  follow  it  Once  elected  tbe  gtnenX  may 
not  refuse  the  office,  nor  abdicate,  nor  accept  any  dignity 
or  office  outside  of  the  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  for  certain 
definite  reasons,  be  may  be  suspended  or  even  deposed  by  tb« 
authority  of  the  Society,  which  can  thus  preserve  itself  from 
destruction.  No  such  instance  has  occurred,  although  steps 
were  once  taken  in  this  direction  in  the  case  of  a  general  who 
bad  set  himself  against  the  current  feeling. 

It  is  saM  that  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  is  Independent  of  the 
pope;  and  bis  popular  name, "  the  black  pope,"  has  gone  10  confirm 
this  idea.  But  it  is  based  on  an  entirety  wrong  conception  of  the 
two  offices.  The  suppression  of  the  Society  by  Clement  XIV.  in 
1773  was  an  object-lesson  in  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  The 
Society  became  very  numerous  and,  from  time  to  time,  received 
extmorainary  privileges  from  popes,  uho  were  warranted  by  the 
necessities  of  the  times  in  granting  Ihcm.  A  great  number  of 
influential  friends,  also,  gathered  round  the  fathers  who,  naturally, 
sought  in  every  way  to  retain  what  had  been  granted.  Popes  who 
thought  it  well  to  bring  about  certain  changes,  or  to  withdraw 
privileges  that  were  found  to  have  fiassed  their  intentmns'  or  to 
interfere  unduly  with  the  rights  of  other  bodies,  often  met  with 
loyal  resistances  against  their  proposed  measures.  Resistance  up 
to  a  certain  point  is  lawful  and  is  not  disobedience,  for  every  society 
has  the  right  of  self-preservation.  In  cases  where  the  popes  insisted, 
in  spite  <M  llie  representations  of  the  Jesuits,  their  commands  were 
obeyed.  Many  of  the  popes  were  distinctlv  unfavourable  to  the 
Society,  while  others  were  as  friendly,  and  often  what  one  pope  did 
against  them  the  next  pope  withdrew  Whatever  was  done  in  times 
when  strong  divergence  of  opinion  existed,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  actions  of  individuals  who,  even  m  so  highly  organized 
a  body  as'  the  Society  of  Jesus,  cannot  always  be  successfully 
controlled  by  their  superiors,  yet  the  ultimate  result  on  the  part  of 
the  Society  has  always  been  obedience  to  the  pope,  who  authortxed, 
pratcqed  and  privileged  them,  and  on  whom  they  ultimately 
depend  for  tbcir  very  existence. 

Thus  constituted,  with  a  skilful  union  of  strictness  and 
freedom,  of  complex  organization  with  a  minimum  of  friction 
in  working,  the  Society  was  adnurafaly  devised  for  its  purpose 
of  introducing  a  new  power  into  the  Church  and  the  world. 
Its  immediate  services  to  the  Church  were  great.  The  Society 
did  much,  single-handed,  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  Protestant 
advance  when  half  of  Europe,  which  had  not  already  shaken 
off  its  allegiance  to  the  papacy,  was  threatemng  to  do  so  The 
honours  of  the  reaction. belong  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the  reactionary 
spirit  has  become  their  tradition.  They  had  the  wisdom  to  see 
and  to  admit,  in  their  correspondence  with  their  superiors, 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  the  ignorance, 
neglect  and  vicious  lives  of  so  many  priests.  They  recogniacd, 
as  most  earnest  men  did,  that  the  difTicidty  was  in  the  higher 
places,  and  that  these  could  best  be  touched  by  indirect  methods. 
At  a  time  when  primary  or  even  secondary  education  had  in 
most  places  become  a  mere  effete  and  pedantic  adherence  to 
obsolete  methods,  tbey  were  bold  enough  to  innovate,  both  in 
system  and  material.  Putting  fresh  spirit  and  devotion  into  the 
work,  they  not  merely  taught  and  catechized  in  a  new,  fresh 
and  attractive  manner,  besides  establishing  free  schools  of 
good  quality,  but  provided  new  school  books  for  tbcir  pupils 
which  were  an  enormous  advance  on  those  they  found  in  use; 
so  that  for  nearly  three  centuries  the  Jesuits  were  accounted 
the  best  schoolmasters  in  Europe,  as  they  were,  till  their  forcible 
suppression  in  1901,  confessedly  the  best  in  France-  The  Jesuit 
teachers  conciliated  the  goodwill  of  their  pupils  by  mingled 
firmness  and  gentleness.  Although  the  method  of  the  Kali* 
Sludiorum  has  ceased  to  be  acceptable,  yet  it  played  in  its  time  as 
serious  a  part  in  the  intellectual  development  of  Europe  as  did 
the  method  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  modern  warfare.  BacoQ 
succinctly  gives  his  opinion  of  the  Jesuit  teaching  in  these 
words:  "  As  for  the  pedagogical  part,  the  shortest  rule  would 
be.  Consult  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits;  for  nothing  better  has 
been  put  in  practice"  (De  Augmttilis,  vi.  4).  In  instruction 
they  were  excellent;  but  in  education,  or  formation  of  character, 
deficient.  Again,  when  most  of  the  continental  clergy  had 
sunk,  more  or  less,  into  the  moral  and  intellectual  slough  which 
is  pictured  for  us  in  the.  writings.of  Erasmus  and  the  Epiilolat 
abuurorum  nrorum  (see  Hutten,  Uljjch  vom),  the  Jesuits  won 
back  respect  for. the  clerical  calling  by  their  petsoiul  collure 
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and  the  unimpeachable  purity  of  their  lives.  Thete  qualities  they 
have  carefully  maintained;  and  probably  no  large  body  of  men 
in  the  world  has  been  so  free  from  the  reproach  of  discreditable 
members  or  has  kept  up,  on  the  whole,  an  equally  high  average 
of  intelligence  and  conduct.  As  preachers,  too,  they  delivered 
the  pulpit  from  the  bondage  of  an  eSete  scholasticism  and 
reached  at  once  a  clearness  and  simplicity  of  treatment  such  as 
the  English  pulpit  scarcely  begins  to  exhibit  till  after  the  days 
of  Tillotson;  while  in  literature  and  theology  they  count  a  far 
brger  number  of  respectable  writers  than  any  other  religious 
society  can  boast.  It  is  in  the  mission  field,  however,  that  their 
achievements  have  been  most  remarkable.  Whether  toiling 
among  the  teeming  millions  in  Hindustan  and  China,  labouring 
amongst  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  of  North  America,  govern- 
ing and  civilizing  the  natives  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay  in  the 
missions  and  "  reductions,"  or  ministering,  at  the  hourly  risk 
of  his  life  to  his  fellow-Catholics  in  England  under  Elizabeth 
and  the  Stuarts,  the  Jesuit  appears  alike  devoted,  indefatigable, 
cheerful  and  worthy  of  hearty  admiration  and  respect. 

Nevertheless,  two  startling  and  indisputable  facts  meet  the 
student  who  puraucs  the  history  of  the  Society.  The  first  is  the 
universal  suspicion  and  hostility  it  has  incurred— not  merely 
from  the  Protestants  whose  avowed  foe  it  has  been,  not  yet  from 
the  enemies  of  all  clericalism  and  dogma,  but  from  every  Catholic 
state  and  nation  in  the  world.  Its  chief  enemies  have  been 
those  of  the  household  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith:  The 
second  fact  is  the  ultimate  failure  which  seems  to  dog  all 
its  most  promising  schemes  and  efforts.  These  two  results 
are  to  be  observed  alike  in  the  provinces  of  rnorals  and 
politics.  The  first  cause  of  the  opposition  indeed  redounds 
to  the  Jesuits'  credit,  for  it  was  largely  due  to  their  success. 
Their  pulpits  rang  with  a  studied  eloquence;  their  churches, 
sumptuous  and  attractive,  were  crowded;  and  in  the  confes- 
sional their  advice  was  eagerly  sought  in  all  kinds  of 
difficulties,  for  they  were  the  fashionable  professors  of  the  art 
of  direction.  Full  of  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  devoted  wholly  to 
their  Society,  they  were  able  to  bring  in  numbers  of  rich  and 
Influential  persons  to  their  ranks;  for,  with  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  power  of  wealth,  they  became,  of  set  purpose,  the  apostles 
of  the  rich  and  influential  The  Jesuits  felt  that  they  were  the 
new  men,  the  men  of  the  time;  so  with  a  perfect  confidence  In 
themselves  they  went  out  to  set  the  Church  to  rights.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  success,  so  well  worked  for  and  so  well  de- 
served, failed  to  win  the  approval  or  sympathy  of  those  who 
found  themselves  supplanted.  Old-fashioned  men,  to  whom 
the  apostles'  advice  to  "  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God  "  seemed 
sufficient,  mistrusted  those  who  professed  to  go  beyond  all 
others  and  adopted  as  their  motto  the  famous  Ad  majorem  Dei 
lloriam, "  To  the  greater  glory  of  Cod."  But,  besides  this,  the 
tspril  ie  ctrpt  which  is  necessary  for  every  body  of  men  was,  it 
was  held,  carried  to  an  excess  and  made  the  Jesuits  intolerant 
of  any  one  or  anything  if  not  of  "  ours."  The  novelties  too 
which  they  introduced  into  the  conception  of  the  religious  life, 
naturally,  were  displeasing  to  the  older  orders,  who  felt  like  old 
aristocratic  families  towards  a  newly  rich  or  purse-proud  up- 
start. The  Society,  or  rather  its  members,  were  too  aggressive 
ind  self-assertive  to  be  welcomed;  and  a  certain  characteristic, 
which  soon  began  to  manifest  itself  in  an  impatience  of  episcopal 
control,  showed  that  the  quality  of  "  Jesuitry,"  usually  associ- 
ated with  the  Society,  was  singularly  lacking  in  their  dealings 
with  opponents.  Their  political  attitude  also  alienated  many. 
Many  of  the  Jesuits  could  not  separate  religion  from  politics. 
To  say  thb  is  only  to  assert  that  they  were  not  clearer-minded 
than  most  men  of  their  age.  But  unfortunately  they  invariably 
look  the  wrong  side  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  made  the  tools 
of  men  who  saw  farther  and  more  clearly  than  they  did.  They 
had  their  share,  direct  or  indirect,  in  (he  embroiling  of  states,  in 
concocting  conspiracies  and  in  kindling  wars.  They  were  also 
responsible  by  their  theoretical  teachings  in  theological  schools, 
where  cases  were  considered  and  treated  in  the  abstract,  for  not 
>  few  assassinations  of  the  enemies  of  the  cause.  Weak  minds 
heard  tyrannidde  dJKUned  and  defended  la  the  abstnct;  and 


It  was  no  wonder  that,  when  opportunity  served,  the  train  that 
had  been  heedlessly  laid  by  speculative  professors  was  fired  by 
rash  hands.  What  professors  like  Suarez  taught  in  the  calm 
atmosphere  of  the  lecture  hall,  what  writers  like  Mariana  upheld 
and  praised,  practical  men  took  as  justification  for  deeds  of 
blood.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  Jesuit  took  a  direct  part 
in  political  assassinations;  however,  indirectly,  they  may  have 
been  morally  responsible.  They  were  playing  with  edged  tools 
and  often  got  wounded  through  their  own  carelessness.  Other 
grievances  were  raised  by  their  perpetual  meddling  in  politics, 
e.g.  their  large  share  in  fanning  the  flames  of  political  hatred 
against  the  Huguenots  under  the  last  two  Valois  kin^;  their 
perpetual  plotting  against  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
their  share  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  in  the  religious  miseries 
of  Bohemia;  their  decisive  influence  in  causing  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestants  from 
France;  the  ruin  of  the  Stuart  cause  under  James  II.,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  succession.  In  a  number  of 
cases  where  the  evidence  against  them  is  defective,  it  is  at  least 
an  unfortunate  coincidence  that  there  is  always  direct  proof  o( 
some  Jesuit  having  been  in  communication  with  the  actual  agents 
engaged.  They  were  the  stormy  petrels  of  politics.  Yet  the 
Jesuits,  as  a  body,  should  not  be  made  responsible  for  the  doinp 
of  men  who,  in  their  p<4ltical  intrigues,  were  going  directly 
against  the  distinct  law  of  the  Society,  which  in  strict  terms,  and 
under  heavy  penalties,  forbade  them  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  matters.  The  politicians  were  comparatively  few 
in  number,  though  unfortunately  they  held  high  rank;  and  their 
disobedience  to  the  rule  besmirched  the  name  of  the  society  txA 
destroyed  the  good  work  of  the  other  Jesuits  who  were  faithfully 
carrying  out  their  own  proper  duties. 

A  far  graver  cause  for  uneasiness  was  given  by  the  Jesuits' 
activity  in  the  region  of  doctrine  and  morals.  Here  the  charges 
against  them  are  precise,  early,  numerous  and  weighty.  Their 
founder  himself  was  arrested,  more  than  once,  by  the  Inqoisitioo 
and  required  to  give  account  of  his  belief  and  conduct.  But 
St  Ignatius,  with  all  his  powerful  gifts  of  intellect,  was  entirely 
practical  and  ethical  in  his  range,  and  had  no  turn  whatever  lor 
speculation,  nor  desire  to  discuss,  much  less  to  question,  any  of 
the  received  dogmas  of  the  Church.  He  gives  it  as  a  rule  of 
orthodoxy  to  be  ready  to  say  that  black  is  white  if  the  Church 
says  so.  He  was  therefore  acquitted  on  every  occasion,  and 
applied  each  time  for  a  formally  attested  certificate  of  his  ortho- 
doxy, knowing  well  that,  in  default  of  such  documents,  the  fact 
of  bis  arrest  as  a  suspected  heretic  would  be  more  distinctly 
recollected  by  opponents  than  that  of  his  honourable  dismissal 
from  custody.  His  followers,  however,  have  not  been  so  for- 
tunate. On  doctrinal  questions  indeed,  though  their  teaching 
on  grace,  especially  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  Molina  (f  .*.),  taa 
contrary  to  the  accepted  teaching  on  the  subject  by  the  Augns- 
linians,  Dominicans  and  other  representative  schools;  yet  by 
their  pertinacity  they  gained  for  their  views  a  recognized  and 
established  position.  A  special  congregation  of  cardinals  and 
theologians  known  as  dt  auxiliis  was  summoned  by  the  pope  to 
settle  the  dispute,  for  the  odimn  Ikeologicum  had  risen  to  a 
desperate  height  between  the  representatives  of  the  old  and  the 
new  theology;  but  after  many  years  they  failed  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  conclusion,  and  the  pope,  instead  of  settling  the 
dispute,  was  only  able  to  impose  mutual  silence  on  all  opponents. 
Among  those  who  held  out  stiflly  against  the  Jesuits  on  the 
subject  of  grace  were  the  Jansenists,  who  held  that  tbey  were 
following  the  special  teaching  of  St  Augustine,  known  par 
excellence  as  the  doctor  of  grace.  The  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists 
soon  became  deadly  enemies;  and  in  the  ensuing  conflict  both 
parties  accused  each  other  of  flinging  scruples  to  the  wind.    (Sec 

jANSHmSH.) 

But  the  accusations  against  the  Jesuit  system  of  mora)  theo- 
logy and  their  action  as  guides  of  conduct  have  had  a  more  serious 
eSect  on  their  reputation.  It  is  undeniable  that  some  of  their 
moral  writers  were  lax  in  their  teaching;  and  conscience  wis 
strained  to  the  snapping  point.  The  Society  was  trying  ta, 
make  itself  all  things  to  all  men,    Proi>asiUoiu  extracted  tmL 
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Jmrit  moral  thnlogiaiu  have  aKa!n  and  again  been  cohdemncd 
by  the  pope  and  declared  untenable.  Many  of  these  can  be 
found  in  Viva's  Coxiemntd  Propositions.  As  eariy  as  1554  the 
Jesuits  were  censured  by  the  Sorbonne,  chiefly  at  the  instance 
of  Eustache  de  Bellay,  bishop  ot  Paris,  as  being  dangerous  in 
matters  of  faith.  Mclchor  Cano,  a  Dominican,  one  of  the  ablest 
divines  of  the  16th  century,  never  ceased  to  lift  up  his  testimony 
s^nit  tliem,  from  their  first  beginnings  till  his  own  death  in 
1560;  and,  unmollified  by  the  bribe  of  the  bishopnc  of  the 
Canaries,  which  their  interest  procured  for  hira,  be  succeeded 
in  banishing  them  from  the  university  of  Salamanca.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  to  whose  original  advocacy  they  owed  much,  especially 
in  the  council  of  Trent,  found  himself  attacked  in  his  own  cathe- 
dral pulpit  and  interfered  with  in  his  jurisdiction.  He  withdrew 
bis  protection  and  expelled  them  from  his  colleges  and  churches; 
sod  he  was  followed  in  1604  in  this  policy  by  his  cousin  and 
successor  Cardinal  Fedcrigo  Borromeo.  St  Theresa  Icamt, 
in  after  years,  to  mistrust  their  methods,  although  she  was  grate- 
ful to  them  for  much  assistance  in  the  first  years  of  her  work. 
The  credit  of  the  Society  was  seriously  damaged  by  the  publica- 
tion, at  Cracow,  in  1612,  of  the  itonita  Surcta.  This  book, 
vhich  is  undoubtedly  a  forgery,  professes  to  contain  the  authori- 
tative secret  instructions  drawn  up  by  the  general  Acquavivaand 
given  by  the  superiors  of  the  Society  to  its  various  officers  and 
members.  A  bold  caricature  of  Jesuit  methods,  the  book  has 
been  ascribed  to  John  Zaorowsky  or  to  Cambilonc  and  Scbloss, 
all  ex-Jesuits,  and  it  is  staled  to  have  been  discovered  in  manu- 
script by  Christian  of  Brunswick  in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Prague. 
It  consists  of  suggestions  and  methods  for  extending  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits  in  various  ways,  for  secuxing  a  footing  in  fresh 
places,  for  acqtiiring  wealth,  for  creeping  into  households  and 
leading  silly  rich  vridows  captive  and  so  forth,  all  marked  with 
ambition,  craft  and  unscrupulousness.  It  had!  a  wide  success 
and  popularity,  passing  through  several  editions,  uid  even  to 
this  day  it  is  used  by  controversialists  as  unscrupulous  as  the 
original  writers.  It  may,  perhaps,  represent  theactions  of  some 
individuals  who  allowed  their  zeal  to  outrun  their  discretion, 
but  surely  no  society  which  exists  for  good  and  is  marked  by  so 
many  worthy  men  could  systematically  have  conducted  its 
operations  in  such  a  manner.  Later  on.  a  formidable  assault 
was  made  on  Jesuit  moral  theology  in  the  famous  Provincial 
LcUtrs  of  Blaise  Pascal  (f.ir.),  eighteen  is  number,  issued  under 
the  pen-name  of  Louis  de  Montalte,  from  January  1656  to  March 
1657.  Their  wit,  irony,  eloquence  and  finished  style  have  kept 
them  alive  as  one  of  the  great  French  classics — a  destiny  more 
fortunate  than- that  of  the  kindred  works  by  Antoine  Arnauld, 
TUologie  morale  dts  Jlsuiles,  consisting  of  extracts  from  writings 
of  members  of  the  Society,  and  Morale  pratique  des  JtsuiUs, 
made  up  of  narratives  ptofessing  to  set  forth  the  manner  in 
which  they  carried  out  their  own  maxims.  But,  like  most 
controversial  writers,  the  authors  were  not  scrupulous  in  their 
quotations,  and  by  giving  passages  divorced  from  their  contexts 
often  entirely  misrepresented  their  opponents.  The  immediate 
reply  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits,  The  Discourses  of  Cleander  and 
Euioxus  by  Pire  Daniel,  coald  not  compete  with  Pascal's  work 
in  brilliancy,  wit  or  style;  moreover,  it  was  unfottunote  enough 
to  be  put  upon  the  Index  of  prohibited  books  in  trot.  The 
reply  on  behalf  of  the  Sodety  to  Fa^al's  charges  of  lax 
morality,  apart  from  mere  general  denials,  is  broadly  as  follows; — 
(i)  3t  ienacius  himself,  the  founder  of  the  Society,  had  a  special 
aversion  frooi  untruthfuiness  in  all  its  forms,  from  quibbling, 
equivocation  or  even  studied  obscurity  of  language,  and  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  conformity  with  his  example  and  institutions 
for  his  rotlowcra  to  think  and  act  otherwise.  Hence,  any,  who 
practised  equivocation  were,  bo  far,  unfaithful  to  the  Society. 
(a)  Several  of  the  cases  cited  by  Pascal  are  mere  abstract  hypotheses, 
manv  of  them  now  obsolete,  argued  simply  as  intellect ual  exercises, 
but  having  no  practical  bearing  whatever.  C3)  Even  such  as  do 
belong  to  the  sphere  of  actual  fife  are  of  the  nature  of  counsel  to 
spiritual  physicians,  bow  to  deal  with  exceptional  maladies;  and 
were  never  intended  to  fix  the  standard  of' moral  obligation  for  the 
general  public.  (4)  The  theory  that  they  were  intended  for  this 
utter  purpose  and  do  represent  the  normal  teaching  of  the  Society 
becomes  more  untenable  in  exact  proportion  as  this  immorality 
is  insiMed  on.  because  it  is  a  matler  01  notoriety  tliat  the  Jesuit* 
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thenuclvn  have  been  napiteriy  fr«e  fran  penoiwl.  as  dbtrngnished 
from  corporate,  evil  repute;  and  noone  pretends  that  the  large  num- 
ber of  Uy-rolk  whom  they  have '  educated  or  iafluenc«I  exhibit 
greater  moral  inferiority  than  others. 

The  third  of  these  replies  is  the  most  cogent  as  regards  Pascal, 
but  the  real  weakness  of  bis  attack  lies  in  that  nervous  dread  of 
appeal  to  first  principles  and  their  logical  result  which  has  been 
the  besetting  snare  of  GalUcanism.  Pascal,  at  his  best,  has  mis- 
taken the  part  for  the  whole;  he  charges  to  the  Society  what, 
at  the  most,  are  the  doings  of  individuals;  and  from  these  be 
asserts  the  degeneration  of  the  body  from  its  original  standard; 
whereas  the  stronger  the  life  and  the  more  extensive  the  natural 
dcvebpmcnt,  side  by  side  will  exist  marks  of  degeneration;  and  a 
society  like  the  Jesuits  has  no  difficulty  in  asserting  its  life  inde- 
pendently of  such  excrescences  or,  in  time,  in  freeing  itself  from 
them. 

A  charge  persistently  nude  against  the  Society  is  that  it  teaches 
that  the  end  ju&tifies  the  means.  And  the  words  of  Buscmbaunii 
whose  Medulla  tbtotogiae  has  ^one  through  more  than  fifty  editions, 
arc  quoted  in  proof.  True  it  is  that  Buscmbaum  uses  these  words: 
Cut  hfilus  at  finis  elUim  licmt  mtdia.  But  on  turning  to  his  work 
(cfl.  Paris  1729,  p.  5S4,  or  Lib.  vi.  Tract  vi.  cap.  iL,  De  sacramentiSt 
dubium  ii-)  it  will  be  Tound  that  the  author  is  maktne  no  UDiveraol 
application  of  an  old  legal  maxim;  but  ts  treating  ^  a  particular 
subject  (concerning  certain  lawful  liberties  in  the  maritafrclatibn) 
beyond  which  his  worfis  cannot  be  forced.  The  sense  in  which  other 
Jesuit  theologians — f.;».  Paul  Laymann  (1575-1635),  In  his  TAcafogM 
wtoraiis  (Munich,  16^5),  and  Ludwjg  Wagemann  (I7i3-t79}),  in 
his  Synopsis  Iheologiac  moratis  (Innsbruck.  176a) — quote  the  axiom 
is  an  equally  harmlest  piece  of  common  sense.  For  instance,  if  it 
»  lawful  to  go  on  a  journey  by  railway  it  is  lawful  to  take  a  ticket. 
No  one  who  put  forth  that  praposition  would  be  thought  to  mean 
that  it  is  lawful  to  defraud  the  company  1^  stealing  a  ticket:  for 
the  proviso  is  always  to  be  understood,  that  the  means  einploycd 
should,  in  themselves,  not  be  bad  but  good  or  at  least  indinercnt. 
So  when  Wagemann  says  tersely  Finis  delermituU  probiUUem  aeltu 
he  is  clearly  referring  to  acts  which  in  thcnwelves  are  indifferent, 
i.t.  indeterminate,  tor  instance:  shooting  is  an  indifFenent  act* 
neither  good  nor  bad  in  itself.  The  morality  of  any  specified 
shootinf:;  depends  upon  what  is  shot,  and  the  circumstances  attending 
th^t  act:  shooting  a  man  in  self-defence  is^  as  a  moral  act,  on  an 
entirely  different  plane  to  shooting  a  man  m  murder.  It  has  never 
been  proved,  and  never  can  be  proved,  akhough  the  attempt  -has 
frequently  been  made,  that  the  Jesuits  ever  taught  the  neUrious 
proposition  ascribed  to  them,  which  would  be  entirely  subversive  of 
all  morality.  Again,  the  doctrine  of  probabilism  is  utterly  mis* 
understood.  It  is  based  on  an  accurate  conception  of  law.  Law 
to  bind  must  be  clear  and  dcSnite ;  if  it  be  not  so,  its  obligation  ceases 
and  liberty  of  action  rpmaioa.  No  probable  opinion  can  sund 
against  a  clear  and  dennice  law;  but  when  a  law  is  doubtful  in 
its  application,  in  certain  circumstances,  so  is  the  obligation  of 
obedience:  and  as  a  doubtful  law  is,  for  practical  purposes,  no  taw 
at  all,  so  it  superinduces  no  obligation.  Hence  a  probable  opinion 
is  one,  founded  on  reason  and  hdfd  on  Berious  grounds,  that  the  law 
docs  not  apply  to  certain  specified  cases:  and  that  the  law-giver 
tlicrefore  dm  not  intend  to  bind.  It  is  the  principle  of  equity  applied 
to  law.  In  moral  matters  a  probable  opinion,  that  is  one  held  on 
no  trivial  grounds  but  by  unprejudiced  and  solid  thinkers,  has  no 
place  where  the  voice  of  conscience  is  dear,  distinct  and  formed. 

Two  catises  have  been  at  work  to  produce  the  universal 
failure  of  the  great  Society  in  all  its  plans  and  efforts.  First 
stands  its  lack  of  really  great  intellects.  It  has  had  its  golden 
age.  No  society  can  keep  up  to  its  highest  level.  Nothing  can 
be  wider  of  the  truth  than  the  popular  conception  of  the  ordinary 
Jesuit  as  a  being  of  almost  superhuman  abilities  and  universal 
knowledge.  The  Sodety,  numbering  as  it  does  so  many  thou* 
sands,  and  with  abundant  means  of  devoting  men  to  special 
brandies  of  study,  has.  without  doubt,  produced  men  of  great 
inlelligcnce  and  solid  learning.  The  average  member,  too,  on 
account  of  his  long  and  systematic  training,  is  always  equal 
and  often  superior  to  the  average  member  oC  any  other  equally 
large  body,  besides  being  disciplined  by  a  far  more  perfect  drilL 
But  it  takes  great  men  to  carry  out  great  plans;  and  of  really 
great  men,  as  the  outside  world  knows  and  judges,  the  Sodety 
has  been  markedly  barren  from  almost  the  first.  Apart  from 
its  founder  and  his  early  companion,  St  Fnncis  Xavler,  there  it 
none  who  stands  in  the  v«ry  first  rank.  Laynez  and  Acquavivm 
were  able  administrators  and  politicians;  the  -BoUandisW  (f.v.) 
were  industrious  walkers  and  have  developed  a  crittCftl  spirit 
from  trhich  much  goM  can  be  eipeetcdj-FraddMOSiMfts, 
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l«eonhard  Lessius  and  Cardinal  Franzelio  were  some  of  the  leading 
Jesuit  theologians;  Cornelius  a  Lapide  (1567-1637)  r^rcsents 
their  old  school  of  scriptural  studies,  while  their  new  German 
wnters  are  the  most  advanced  of  all  orthodox  higher  critics; 
the  French  Louis  Bourdaloue  {q.v.),  the  Italian  Paolo  Segneri 
(1624-1604).  and  the  Portuguese  Antonio  Vieyra  (1608-1697) 
represent  their  best  pulpit  orators;  while  of  the  many  mathema- 
ticians and  astronomers  produced  by  the  Society  Angelo  Sccchi, 
Ruggicro  Giuseppe  Boscovich  and  G.B.  Bcccaria  are  conspicuous, 
and  in  modern  times  Stephen  Joseph  Perry  (1833-1889),  director 
of  the  Stonyhursi  College  observatory,  took  a  high  rank  among 
men  of  science.  Their  boldest  and  most  original  thinker.  Denis 
Petau,  so  many  years  neglected,  is  now,  by  inspiring  Cardinal 
Newman's  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  pro- 
dudng  a  permanent  influence  over  the  current  of  human  thought. 
The  Jesuits  have  produced  no  Aquinas,  no  Ansclm,  no  Bacon, 
DO  Richelieu.  Men  whom  they  trained,  and  who  broke  loose 
from  their  teaching,  Pascal.  Descartes,  Voltaire,  have  power* 
fully  affected  the  philosophical  arid  religious  beliefs  of  great 
masses  of  mankind,  but  respectable  mediocrity  is  the  brand  on 
the  long  list  of  Jesuit  names  in  the  catalogues  of  Alegambe  and 
De  Backer.  This  is  doubtless  due  in  great  measure  to  the  destruc* 
live  process  of  scooping  out,  the  will  of  the  Jesuit  novice,  to  replace 
it  with  that  of  his  superior  (as  a  watchmaker  might  fit  a  new 
movement  into  a  case),  and  thereby  lending,  in  most  cases,  to 
annihilate  those  subtle  qualities  of  iodividualify  and  originality 
which  are  essential  Co  genius.  Men  of  the  higher  stamp  will 
either  refuse  to  submit  to  the  process  and  leave  the  Society,  or 
run  the  danger  of  coming  forth  from  the  mill  with  their  finest 
qualities  pulverized  and  useless.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  Its  founder,  who  wished  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  judgment 
of  his  followers  even  in  points  left  open  by  the  Church  ("  Let  us 
all  think  the  same  way.  let  us  all  speak  in  the  same  manner  if 
possible  "),  the  Society  has  shown  itself  to  be  impatient  of  those 
who  think  or  write  ia  a  way  different  from  what  is  current  in  its 
ranks. 

Nor  b  this  alL  The  Ratio  Studiorum,  devised  by  Acquavtva  and 
■till  (Nugatory  in  the  colleges  of  the  Society,  lays  down  rules  which 
are  tncompatmie  with  all  breadth  and  progress  in  the  higher  forms 
of  education.  True  to  the  anti-apcculative  and  traditional  side  of 
the  founder's  mind,  it  prescribes  that,  even  where  religious  topics  are 
not  in  cjucstion,  the  teacher  is  not  to  permit  any  novel  opinions  or 
discussions  to  be  mooted ;  nor  to  cite  or  allow  others  to  cite  the 
opinions  of  an  author  not  of  known  repute:  nor  to  teach  or  suffer 
to  be  taught  anything  contrary  to  the  prevalent  opinions  of  acknow. 
ledged  doctors  current  in  the  achools.  Obsolete  and  false  ojiinions 
are  not  to  be  mentioned  at  all,  even  for  refutation,  nor  are  objections 
to  received  teaching  to  be  dwelt  on  at  any  length.  The  result  is 
that  the  Jesuit  emerges  from  his  schools  without  any  real  knowledge 
of  any  other  method  of  thoueht  than  that  which  his  profesGors  have 
instilfed  into  him.  The  professor  of  Biblical  Literature  is  always  to 
support  and  defend  the  Vulgate  and  can  never  prefer  the  marginal 
readings  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The  Septuacint.  as  far  as  it 
Is  incorrupt,  ts  to  be  held  not  less  authentic  than  the  Vulgate.  In 
philosophy  AriMotle  is  always  to  be  followed,  and  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  generally,  care  being  taken  to  speak  respectfully  of  him 
even  when  abandoning  his  opinions,  though  now  it  is  customary 
for  the  Jesuit  teachers  to  explain  him  in  their  own  tense.  D*  tera 
munU  u  Thomas  ts  no  unfamiliar  expression  in  their  books.  It  is 
not  wonderful,  under  such  a  method  of  training,  fixed  as  it  has  been 
in  minute  detail  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  that  highly 
cultivated  commonplaces  should  be  the  inevitalue  average  result; 
and  that  in  proportion  as  Jesuit  power  has  become  dominant  in 
Chriscendom,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  circles,  the  same  doom  of 
intellectual  sterility  and  consequent  loss  of  influence  with  the  hi^er 
and  thoughtful  classes,  has  separated  the  part  from  the  whole.  The 
initial  mistake  in  the  formation  of  character  is  that  the  Jesuits  have 
aimed  at  educating  lay  boys  in  the  came  manner  as  they  consider 
advitaUe  for  their  own  novices,  for  whom  obedience  and  direction 
it  the  one  thing  necessary;  whereas  for  lay  people  the  right  use  of 
liberty  and  initiative  are  to  be  desired. 

The  secona  cause  which  has  blighted  the  efforts  of  the  Sociely 
Is  the  lesson,  too  faithfully  learnt  and  practised,  of  making  ita 
corporate  interests  the  first  object  at  aU  times  and  in  all  places. 
Men  were  quick  to  sec  that  Jesuits  did  not  aim  at  co-operation 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Church  but  directly  or  indirectly 
at  mastery.  The  most  brilliant  exception  to  thb  rule  is  found  in 
•ootc  of  the  nisdona  of  the  Society  aad  notably  is  that  of  St 
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Frands  Xavfer  (f  .v.) .    But  be  quitted  Eorape  io  1  str  before  the 

new  society,  especially  under  Laynea,  had  hardened  into  its  final 
mould;  and  he  never  returned.  His  work,  so  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  contemporary  accountSt  was  not  done  on  true 
Jesuit  lines  as  they  afterwards  developed,  though  the  Sociely 
has  reaped  all  the  credit;  and  it  is  even  possible  that,  had  he 
succeeded  the  founder  as  general,  the  institute  might  not  have 
received  that  political  and  self-seeking  turn  which  Layncz,  aa 
second  general,  gave  at  the  critical  moment. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  careful  selection  was  made  of  the  men 
of  the  greatest  piety  and  enthusiasm,  whose  unworldiiness  made 
them  less  apt  for  diplomatic  intrigues,  to  break  new  ground  in  the 
various  missions  where  their  success  would  throw  lustre  on  the 
Society  and  their  scruples  need  never  come  into  play.  But  such 
men  are  not  to  be  found  easily;  and,  as  they  died  off,  the  tendency 
was  to  fill  their  places  with  more  ordinary  characters,  whoseairo  was 
to  increase  the  power  and  resources  of  the  body.  Hence  the  conde- 
Kcnsion  to  heathen  rites  in  Hindustan  and  China,  and  the  attempted 
subjugation  of  the  English  Catholic  clergy.  The  first  successcsctf 
the  Indian  mission  were  entirely  among  the  lower  classes;  but  when 
in  Madura,  in  1606,  Robert  de  Nobili,  a  nephew  of  Bcltarminc,  to 
win  the  Brahmins,  adopted  Uicir  dress  and  mode  of  life — a  step 
sanctioned  by  Cregoiy  A V.  in  1625  and  by  Clement  XI.  in  1707 — the 
fathers  who  followed  his  example  pushed  the  new  castc-feeling  so  far 
as  absolutely  to  refuse  the  ministrations  and  sacraments  to  the 
pariahs,  lest  the  Brahmin  converts  should  uke  offence — an  attempt 
which  was  reported  lo  Rome  and  was  vainly  censured  by  the  breves 
of  Innocent  X.  in  1645,  Clement  IX.  in  1669,  Clement  XII.  in  I7U 
and  1739,  and  Benedict  XIV.  in  1745.  The  Chinese  rites,  assailed 
with  equal  unsuccess  by  one  pone  after  another,  were  not  finally 
put  down  until  1744  by  a  bull  of  Benedict  XIV.  For  Japan,  where 
their  side  of  the  story  is  that  best  known,  wc  have  a  remarkable 
letter,  printed  by  Lucas  Wadding  in  the  A  nmdts  miw>rmm,  addressed 
to  Paul  V.  bv  Soleto,  a  Franciscan  missionary,  who  was  martyred 
in  1624,  in  which  he  complains  to  the  pope  that  the  Jesuits  ^stem- 
atically  postponed  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  native  Christians  to 
their  own  convenience  and  advantage,  while  as  regards  the  test  of 
martyrdom,  no  such  result  had  followed  on  their  teaching,  but  onlv 
on  that  of  the  other  orders  who  had  undertaken  missionary  work 
in  Japan.  Yet  soon  many  Jesuit  martyrs  in  Japan  were  to  shed  a 
new  glory  on  the  Society  (see  Japan:  Fortitn  Imurcourse).  Again. 
even  in  Paraguay,  the  most  promising  of  aU  Jesuit  unacrcakings, 
the  evidence  shows  that  the  fathers,  though  civilizitw  the  Cuarani 
population  just  sufficicntlv  to  make  them  useful  and  docile  servants, 
happier  no  doubt  than  tney  were  before  or  after,  stopped  there. 
Wnile  the  mission  was  begun  on  the  rational  principle  of  governing 
races  still  in  their  childhood  by  methods  adapted  to  that  stage  in 
their  mental  development,  yet  for  one  hundrra  and  fifty  years  the 
"  reductions  "  were  conducted  in  the  same  mann^,  and  when  the 
hour  of  trial  came  the  Jesuit  civilisation  fell  like  a  house  of  cards. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  final  collapse  of  so 
many  promising  efforts.  The  individual  Jesuit  might  be,  and 
often  was,  a  hero,  saint  and  martyr,  but  the  system  which  he 
was  obliged  to  administer  was  foredoomed  to  failure;  and  the 
suppression  which  came  in  1773  was  the  natural  result  of  forcea 
and  elements  they  had  set  in  antagonism  without  the  power  ol 
controlling. 

The  influence  of  the  Society  since  its  restoration  in  1814  ha* 
not  been  marked  with  greater  success  than  in  its  previous  history. 
It  was  natural  after  the  restoration  that  an  attempt  diould  be 
made  to  pick  up  again  the  threads  that  wrere  dropped;  but  so<m 
they  came  to  realise  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  St  Ignatius- 
"  The  Society  shall  adapt  itself  to  the  times  and  not  the  times 
to  the  Sodety."  The  political  conditions  of  Europe  have  com- 
pletely changed,  and  constitutionalism  is  unfavourable  to  that 
persoiul  influence  which,  informer  times, the  Jesuits  were  able 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  heads  of  states.  In  Europe  they 
confine  themselves  mainly  to  educational  and  ecclesiastical 
politics,  although  both  Germany  and  France  have  followed  the 
example  of  Portugal  and  refuse,  on  political  grounds,  to  allow 
them  to  be  in  these  countries.  It  would  appear  as  though 
some  of  the  Jesuits  had  not,  even  yet,  learnt  the  lesson  that 
meddling  with  politics  has  always  been  their  ruin.  The  main 
cause  of  any  difficulty  that  may  exist  to-day  with  the  Society  is 
that  the  Jesuits  are  true  to  the  teaching  of  that  remarkable 
panegyric,  the  /ma(a  primi  tatadi  S^cmasis  (probably  written 
by  John  ToUenarius  in  1640),  by  identifying  theChurcb  with  their 
own  body,  and  being  intolerant  of  all  who  will  not  share  this  view. 
Their  power  is  still  Urge  in  certain  sections  of  ibe  ecckaiastical 
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world,  but  in  secolar  affaire  it. is  udmSL  Moecovct  within  the 
church  itseU  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  feeling  that  the 
interests  of  Catholicism  may  necessitate  a  second  and  final 
suppression  of  the  Society.  Cardinal  Manning,  a  keen  observer 
(tf  times  and  influences,  was  wont  to  say:^"  The  work  of  1773 
was  the  work  of  God:  and  there  U  another  1773  coming." 
But,  if  this  come,  it  will  be  due  not  to  the  pressure  of  secular 
governments,  as  in  the  x8th  century,  but  to  the  action  of  the 
Church  itself.  The  verynations  which  have  cast  out  the  Society 
have  shown  no  disposition  to  accept  its  own  estimate  and  identify 
it  with  the  Church,  while  the  Church  itself  is  not  conscious  of 
depending  upon  the  Society.  To  the  Church  the  Jesuits  have 
been  what  the  Janissaries  were  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  at  first 
its  defenders  and  its  champions,  but  in  the  end  its  taskmasters. 
History. — The  separate  article  on  Loyola  tells  of  his  early 
years,  his  conversion,  and  his  first  gathering  of  compam'ons.  It 
was  not  until  November  1 537,  when  all  hope  of  going  to  the  Holy 
Land  was  given  up,  that  any  outward  steps  were  taken  to  form 
these  companions  into  an  organized  body  It  was  on  the  eve 
of  their  going  to  Rome,  for  the  second  time,  that  the  fathers 
Dttt  Ignatius  at  Vicenaa  and  it  was  determined  to  adopt  a  com- 
mon rule  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ignatius,  the  name  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  private  hopes 
and  intentions,  it  was  not  until  he,  Laynez  and  Faber  (Pierre 
Lefevrr)t  in  the  name  of  their  companions,  were  sent  to  lay  their 
services  at  the  feet  of  the  pope  that  the  history  of  the  Society 
really  begins. 

On  their  arrival  at  Rome  the  three  Jesuits  were  fiivourabljr  le- 
ceived  by  Paul  III.,  who  at  once  appointed  Faber  to  the  chair  of 
Kripturc  and  Laynez  to  that  of  scholastic  theolc^y  in  the  university 
of  tne  Sapienza.  But  they  encountered  much  opposition  and  were 
ma  charged  with  heresy;  when  this  accusation  had  been  disposed 
of,  there  were  still  difficulties  in  the  way  of  starting  any  new  order. 
De^te  the  approval  of  Cardinal  Contarini  and  the  goodwill  of  the 
pope  (who  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  on  perusing  the  scheme  of 
Ignatius,  "  The  finger  of  Cod  is  here  *'),  there  was  a  strong  and 
general  feeling  that  the  n^ular  system  had  broken  down  and  could 
not  be  wisely  developed  farther.  Cardinal  Guidiccioni,  one  of  the 
commission  of  three  appointed  to  examine  the  draft  constitution, 
was  known  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  all  existing  orders,  save  four 
which  were  to  be  remodelled  and  put  under  itnct  control.  That 
very  year,  l^Sfi,  a  commission  ol  cardinals,  including  Reginald 
Pole,  Contanni,  Sadolct.  Caraffa  (afterwards  Paul  IVQ,  Fregoso 
and  others,  had  reported  that  the  conventual  orders,  which  they  nad 
to  deal  with,  had  drifted  into  such  a  state  that  they  should  all  be 
abolished.  Not  only  so,  but.  when  greater  strictness  of  rule  and  of 
enclosure  seemed  the  most  needful  reforms  in  communities  that  had 
become  too  secular  in  tone,  the  proposal  of  Ignatius,  to  make  it  a 
first  principle  that  the  members  of  his  institute  should  mix  freely  in 
the  worTd  and  be  as  little  marked  off  as  possible  externally  from  secu- 
lar  clerical  life  and  usages,  ran  counter  to  all  tradition  ami  prejudice, 
save  that  Caraffa's  then  recent  order  of  Theatines,  which  had  some 
aiulo^  with  the  proposed  Society,  had  taken  some  steps  in  the  same 
direction. 

I{:natius  and  his  companions,  bowever,*had  but  little  doubt  of 
ultimate  success,  and  ao  bound  themselves,  on  the  isth  of  April  I539i 
to  obey  any  superior  chosen  from  amongst  their  oody,  and  adocd 
on  the  4th  of  May  certain  other  rules,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  a  vow  of  special  allegiance  to  the  pope  for  mission  pur(>oses  to 
be  taken  by  all  the  members  of  the  society.  But  Guidiccioni,  on  a 
careful  study  of  the  papers,  dianged  his  mind ;  it  is  supposed  that  the 
cause  of  this  change  was  in  laive  measure  the  strong  mterest  in  the 
new  scheme  exhibited  by  ^ohn  III.,  king  of  Portugal,  who  instructed 
his  ambsssador  to  press  it  on  the  pope  and  to  ask  Ignatius  to  send 
some  priests  of  his  Society  for  mission  work  in  Portugal  and  its 
Indian  possessions.  Francis  Xavier  and  Simon  Rodnguez  were 
sent  to  the  king  in  March  1540.  Obstacles  being  cleared  away, 
Paul  III.,  on  the  37th  of  September  1540,  issued  his  bull  Reiimini 
militantis  ecctesiae,  by  which  he  confirmed  the  new  Society  (the  term 
**  order  "  does  not  belong  to  it),  but  limited  the  members  to  sixty, 
a  restriction  which  was  removed  by  the  same  pope  in  the  bull 
Injunctnm  nobis  of  the  14th  of  March  154^.  In  the  former  bull, 
the  pope  eivcs  the  text  of  the  formula  submitted  by  Ignatius  as  the 
Khcmc  0?  the  proposed  society,  and  in  it  we  get  the  founder's 
own   ideas:  "  This   Society,    instituted    to  this  special  end. 

namely,  to  offer  spiritual  consolation  for  the  advancement  of  souls 
in  life  and  Christian  doctrine,  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  by 
public  preaching  and  the  ministry  of  the  word  of  God.  spiritual 
exercises  and  works  of  charity  and,  especially,  by  the  instruction 
of  chtkfren  and  ignorant  people  in  Christianity,  and  by  the  spiritual 
consolation  of  the  faithful  m  Christ  in  heanng  confessions. ..." 
In  this  original  scheme  it  is  clearly  marked  out  "  that  this  entire 
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Society  and  all  It.  member,  light  for  God  under  the  faithful  ebedieoct 
of  the  most  lacred  lord,  the  pope,  and  the  other  Roman  pontiffs  hia 
successors  ";  and  Ig^natius  makes  particular  mention  that  each  mem- 
ber should  "  be  bound  by  a  special  vow,"  beyond  that  formal 
obligation  under  which  all  Christians  are  of  obeying  the  pope.  "  to 
that  whatsoever  the  present  and  other  Roman  pontiffs  for  tne  time 
being  shall  ordain,  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  souls  and  the 
propagation  of  the  faith,  to  whatever  provinces  he  shall  resolve  to 
send  us,  wc are  straightway  bound  to obey.asfaras in  us  lies,  without 
any  tergivenation  or  excuse,  whether  he  send  us  among  the  Turka 
or  to  any  other  unbelievers  in  being,  even  to  those  parts  called  India* 
or  to  any  heretics  or  schismatics  or  likewise  to  any  believers.** 
Obedience  to  the  general  is  enjoined  "  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
institute  of  the  society . .  .  and  in  him  they  shall  acknowledge 
Christ  as  though  present,  and  as  far  as  is  becoming  shall  venerate 
him  ";  poverty  is  enjoined,  and  this  rule  affects  not  only  the  indi- 
vidual but  the  common  sustentation  or  care  of  the  Society,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  coUc^es  revenues  are  allowed  "  to  be  applied  to 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  students  ";  and  the  pvivate  recita- 
tion of  the  Office  is  dbtinctly  mentioned.  _  On  the  other  hand,  the 
perjietuity  of  the  general's  ofi&ce  during'hta  life  waa  no  part  of  lb* 
original  scheme^ 

On  the  7tli  of  April  1541,  Ignatius  was  unanimously  choten 
general.  His  refusal  of  tha  post  was  overruled,  so  he  entered 
on  his  office  00  the  13th  of  April,  and  two  days  after,  the  newly 
constituted  Society  took  its  formal  corporate  vows  in  the  basiltca 
of  San  Paolo  Jum  le  mura.  Scarcely  was  the  Society  lanpched 
when  its  members  di^iersed  in  varions  directions  to  their  new 
tasks.  Alfonso  SaUneron  and  Pasquier-Btouet,  as  papal  dele- 
gates, were  sent  on  a  secret  missioa  to  Ireland  to  encourage  the 
native  clergy  and  people  to  resist  the  refa'gious  changes  introduced 
by  Henry  VIII.,  Nicholas  Bobadilla  went  to  Naples;  Faber,  first 
to  the  diet  of  Worms  and  then  to  Spain ;  Laynea  and  Claude  le  Jay 
to  Gennany,  while  Ignatius  busied  himself  at  Rome  in  good  woiia 
and  in  drawing  up  the  constitutions  and  completing  the  SpirUuat 
Bxercitts.  Success  crowned  these  first  efforts;  and  the  Sodety 
began  to  win  golden  opinions.  The  fitst  college  was  founded  at 
Coimbra  in  1541  by  John  III.  of  Portugal  and  put  under  the 
reaocship  of  Rodrigue*.  It  was  designed  as  a  training  school  to 
feed  the  Indian  mission  of  which  Frauds  Xavier  had  already 
taken  the  ovenight,  while  a  seminaiy  at  Goa  was  the  second 
institution  founded  outside  Rome  in  connexion  with  the  Sodety. 
Both  from  the  original  scheme  and  from  the  foundation  at 
Coimbra  it  is  dear  that  the  original  idea  of  the  colleges  was  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  future  Jesuits.  In  Spain,  nMlonal 
pride  in  the  founder  aided  the  Sodety's  cause  almost  as  much  as 
royal  patronage  did  in  Portugal;  and  the  thiid  house  was  opened 
in  Gandia  nnder  the  protection  of  its  duke,  Francisco  Borgia,  a 
grandson  of  Alexander  VI.  In  Gennany,  the  Jesuits  were 
eagerly  welcomed  as  the  only  persons  able  to  meet  the  Lutherans 
on  equal  terms.  Only  in  France,  among  the  coimtiies  which 
still  were  united  with  the  Roman  Church,  was  their  advance 
checked,  owing  to  political  distrust  of  their  Spanish  origin,  to- 
gether with  the  hostility  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  bishop  of  Paris. 
However,  after  many  difficulties,  they  succeeded  in  getting  a 
footing  through  the  help  of  Guillaume  du  Prat,  bishop  of 
Clermont  (d.  1 560),  who  founded  a  college  for  them  ini545  in  the 
town  of  BiUom,  besides  making  over  to  them  his  house  at  Paris, 
the  hAtel  de  Clermont,  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  after- 
wards famous  college  of  Louis-le-Grand,  while  a  formal  legaliza- 
tion was  granted  to  them  by  the  states-general  at  Poissy  in  1 561. 
In  Rome,  Paul  III.'s  favour  did  not  lessen.  He  bestowed  on 
them  the  church  of  St  Andrea  and  conferred  at  the  same  time 
the  valuable  privilege  of  making  and  altering  their  own  statutes; 
besides  the  other  points,  in  1546,  which  Ignatiushad  still  more  at 
heart,  as  touching  the  very  essence  of  his  institute,  namely, 
exemption  from  ecdesiastical  offices  and  dignities  and  from  the 
task  of  acting  as  directors  and  confessors  to  convents  of  women. 
The  former  of  these  measures  effectually  stopped  any  drain  of 
the  best  members  away  from  the  sodety  and  limited  their  hopes 
within  its  bounds,  by  potting  them  more  freely  at  the  general's 
disposal,  espedally  as  it  was  provided  that  the  final  vows  could 
not  be  annulled,  nor  could  a  professed  member  be  dismissed,  save 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  general  and  the  pope.  The  regulation 
as  to  convents  seems  partly  due  to  a  desire  to  avoid  the  worry 
and  expenditure  of  time  involved  in  the  discharge  of  such  offices 
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and  partly  to  a  conviction  that  penitents  living  in  enclosure,  as 
all  religious  persons  then  were,  would  be  of  no  effective  use  to  the 
Society;  whereas  the  founder,  against  the  wishes  of  several  of  his 
companions,  laid  much  stress  on  the  duty  of  accepting  the  post 
of  confessor  to  kings,  queens  and  womeo  of  high  rank  when 
opportunity  presented  itself.  And  the  year  1546  is  notable  in 
the  annals  of  the  Society  as  that  in  which  it  embarked  on  its 
freat  educational  career,  especially  by  the  annexation  of  free 
day-schools  to  all  its  colleges. 

The  council  of  Trent,  In  its  first  period,  seemed  to  increase  the 
reputation  of  the  Society:  for  the  pope  chose  Laynez,  Fabcr  and 
Salmeran  to  act  as  his  theologians  in  that  assemoly,  and  in  this 
capacity  they  had  no  little  influence  in  framing  its  decrees.  When 
the  council  reassembled  under  Pius  IV.,  Laynezand  Salmeran  again 
attended  in  the  same  capacity.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  council 
formally  approved  of  the  Society.  This  is  impossible;  for  as  the 
Society  had  recxivod  the  papal  approval,  that  of  the  council  would 
havebeenimpertioenC  at  well  at  unnecessary.  St  Charles  Borromco 
wrote  to  the  presiding  cardinals,  on  the  1  ith  of  May  1 563,  saying  that, 
aa  Praon  was  disanected  to  toe  Jesuits  whom  the  pope  wished  to 
sec  established  in  every  country,  Pius  IV.  desired,  when  the  council 
was  occupying  itself  about  regulars,  that  it  should  make  some 
honourable  mention  of  the  Society  in  order  to  recommend  it.  This 
was  done  in  tiie  twenty-fifth  sesuon  (cai>.  XVI..  d.r.)  when  the 
deciee  was  passed  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  probation'  novices 
•hould  either  be  professed  or  dismissed ;  and  the  words  of  the  council 
•re:  "  By  these  things,  however,  the  Synod  docs  not  intend  to  make 
any  Innovation  or  prohibition,  so  as  to  hinder  the  religious  order  of 
Cltfka  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  from  bein^  able  to  serve  God  and  His 
Church>  in  accordance  with  their  pioiM  institute  approved  of  by  the 
Holy  Apostolic  See." 

In  1548  the  Sodety  received  a  valuable  recruit  in  the  person  of 
Fnodsco  Bcffgia,  duke  of  Gandia,  afterwards  thrice  general, 
while  two  important  events  marked  1550 — the  foundation  of  the 
CoUegk)  Romano  and  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  Society  by 
Julius  III.  The  German  college,  for  the  children  of  poor  nobles. 
was  founded  in  1 55a ;  and  in  the  same  year  Ignatius  firmly  sKtled 
the  discipline  of  the  Society  by  putting  down,  with  promptness 
and  severity,  some  attempts  at  independent  action  on  the  part 
of  Rodriguez  at  Coimbra —  this  being  the  occasion  of  the  famous 
letter  on  obedience;  while  1553  saw  the  despatch  of  a  mission  to 
Abyattttia  with  one  of  the  fathers  as  patriarch,  and  the  first  rift 
within  the  lute  when  the  pope  tiiought  that  the  Spanish  Jesuits 
were  taking  part  with  the  emperor  against  the  Holy  See. 
Paul  IV.  (whose  election  alarmed  the  Jesuits,  for  they  had  not 
found  him  very  friendly  as  cardinal)  was  for  a  time  managed 
with  supreme  tact  by  Ignatius,  whom  he  >  respected  personally. 
In  z  5  56,  the  founder  died  and  l^t  the  Society  consisting  of  f <»ty- 
five  professed  fathers  SAd  two  thousand  ordinary  memben^ 
distributed  over  twelve  pfovinccs,  with  more  than  a  huiMlred 
a^gea  and  houses. 

After  the  death  ^  the  first  general  there  was  an  Interregnum  of 
two  years,  wHh  Laynes  as  vicar.  During  this  long  period  he  occu- 
pied himself  iiHth  completing  the  constitutions  by  incorporating 
certain  declarations,  said  to  be  Ignatian,  which  explained  and 
sometimes  completely  altered  the  meaning;  of  the  original  text, 
Laynez  was  an  astute  politician  and  saw  the  vast  capabilities  of 
the  Society  over  a  far  wider  field  than  the  founder  contemplated; 
and  he  prepared  to  give  it  the  direction  that  it  has  since  followed. 
In  some  senses,  this  learned  and  consummately  clever  man  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Society  as  history  knows  it. 
Having  carefully  prepared  the  way,  he  summoned  the  general 
congregation  from  which  he  emcreed  as  second  general  in  IS^. 
As  soon  as  Ignatius  had  died  Paul  IV.  announced  his  intention  of  in- 
stituting reforms  in  the  Society,  especially  in  two  points:  the  public 
recitation  of  the  office  in  choir  and  the  limitation  of  the  general's 
office  to  a  term  of  three  years.  Despite  all  the  protests  and  nego- 
tiations of  Laynes.  the  pope  remained  obstinate;  and  there  was 
nothing  but  to  submit.  On  the  8th  of  Seoteraber  1558,  two  points 
were  added  to  the  constitutions:  that  the  generalship  should  be 
triennial  and  not  perpetual,  although  after  the  three  years  the  general 
might  be  confirmed ;  and  that  the  Canonical  hours  should  be  observed 
in  choir  after  the  manner  of  the  other  orders,  but  with  that  modera- 
tion which  should  seem  expedient  to  She  geoerak  Taking  advanuga 
of  this  last  ciause,  Laynca  applied  the  new  law  to  two  houses  only, 
namely,  Rome  and  Lisbon,  the  other  houses  contenting  themselves 
with  smging  vespers  on  feast  days;  and  as  soon  as  Paul  IV.  died, 
Laynez,  acting  on  advice,  quietly  ignored  for  the  future  the  orders 
of  the  late  pope.  He  aliw  succeeded  in  increasing  further  the  already 
enormous  powers  of  the  general.  Laynez  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
colloquy  01  Poissy  in  t^i  between  the  Catholics  and  nuguenots; 
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and  obtained  a  lent  footing  from  the  ■ttteajeBeral  for  colleges 
of  the  Society  in  France.     He  died  ia  1564,  Teavine  the  Society 

increased  to  eighteen  provinces  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  colleges, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Francisco  Borgia.  During  the  thira  general- 
ate,  Pius  V.  con&rmed  all  the  former  privileges,  and  In  the  amplest 
form  extended  to  the  Society,  as  being  a  mendicant  iiutitiite,  alt 
favours  that  had  been  or  might  afterwaraa  be  granted  to  such  mendt* 
cant  bodies.  It  was  a  trininR  set-off  that  in  1567  the  pope  again 
enjoined  the  fathers  to  keep  choir  and  to  admit  only  the  profeised 
to  priests'  orders,  especially^  as  Gregory  XIII.  rescinded  both  these 
injunctions  in  1573:  and  indeed,  as  regards  the^  hours,  aU  that 
Pius  V.  was  able  to  obtain  was  the  nominal  concesaioa  that  the  bre- 
viary should  be  recited  in  choir  in  the  professed  houses  only,  and 
that  not  of  necessity  by  more  than  two  persons  at  a  time.  Evcrard 
Mcrcurian,  a  Fleming,  and  a  subject  of  Spain,  succeeded  Borgia  in 
1573.  being  forced  on  the  Society  by  the  pope,  in  preference  to 
Pcdanco,  Ignatius's  secretary  and  the  vicar-general,  who  was  re- 
jected partly  as  a  Spaniard  and  still  more  because  be  was  a  "  New 
Christian  "  of  Jewish  origin  and  therefore  objected  to  in  Spain 
itself.  During  nis  term  oT  office  there  took  place  the  troubles  ia 
Rome  concerning  the  English  college  and  the  subsequent  Jesuit 
rule  over  that  institution;  and  in  15S0  the  first  Jesuit  mission, 
headed  by  the  redoubtable  Robert  Parsons  and  the  saintly  Edmund 
Campion,  set  out  for  England.  This  mission,  on  one  side,  carried 
on  an  active  propaganda  against  Elizabeth  in  favour  of  Spain;  and 
on  the  other,  among  the  true  missionaries,  was  marked  with  devoted 
zeal  and  heroism  even  to  the  ghastly  death  of  traitors.  Clauda 
Acquaviva,  the  fifth  general,  held  office  from  15S1  to  X615,  k  time 
almost  coinciding  with  the  high  tide  of  the  successful  reaction,  chiefly 
due  to  the  Jesuits.  He  was  an  able,  strong-willed  man,  and  crushed 
what  was  tantamount  to  a  rebellion  in  Spain.  It  mts  during  this 
struggle  that  Mariana,  the  historian  and  the  author  of  the  famoua 
De  rege  in  which  he  defends  tyrannicide,  wrote  his  treatise  On  tht 
Defects  in  the  Government  of  the  Society,  He  confessed  freely  that  the 
Society  had  faults  and  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  unrest  among 
the  members;  and  he  mentioned  among  the  various  poinu  calling 
for  reform  the  education  of  the  novices  and  students;  the  state  of 
the  lay  brother  and  the  possessions  of  the  Society ;  the  spying  sy&tcm, 
which  he  declared  to  be  carried  so  far  that,  if  toe  general's  archives 
at  Rome  should  be  searched,  not  one  Jesuit's  character  would  be 
found  to  escape ;  the  monopoly  of  the  higher  offices  by  a  small  clique : 
and  the  absence  of  aU  encouragement  and  rccon^iense  for  the  best 
men  of  the  Society. 

It  was  chiefly  during  the  generalAip  of  Acquaviva  that  the 
Society  began  to  gain  an  evil  reputation  which  eclipsed  its  good 
report.  In  France  the  Jesuits  joined,  if  they  did  not  originate, 
the  league  against  Henry  of  Navarre.  AbsolutioD  was  reftised 
by  them  to  those  who  would  not  join  in  the  Guise  rebellion,  and 
Acquaviva  is  said  to  have  tried  to  stop  them^  but  in  vain.  The 
assassination  of  Henry  III.  in  the  interests  of  the  league  and  the 
wounding  of  Henry  IV.  in  1594  hy  Chastcl,  a  pupil  of  theirs, 
revealed  the  danger  that  the  whole  Society  was  running  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  few  men.  The  Jesuits  were  banished  from  France 
in  1594,  but  were  allowed  to  return  by  Heniy  IV.  under  condi- 
tions; as  Sully  has  recorded,  the  king  declared  his  only  motive 
to  be  the  expediency  of  not  driving  them  into  a  corner  with 
p(»sible  disastrotis  results  to  his  life,  and  because  his  only  hope  of 
tranquillity  Uy  in  appeasing  them  and  their  powerful  friends. 
In  England  the  political  sdbemings  of  Parsons  were  no  small 
factors  in  the  odium  which  fell  on  the  Society  at  large;  and  his 
determination  to  capture  the  English  Catholics  as  an  apanage 
of  the  Society,  to  the  exdusion  of  all  else,  was  ao  object  lesson  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  of  a  restless  ambition  and  lust  of  domination 
which  were  to  find  many  imitators.  The  political  turn  which 
was  being  given  by  some  to  the  Society,  to  the  detriment  of  its 
real  spiritual  work,  evoked  the  feats  of  the  wiser  heads  of  the 
body;  and  in  the  fifth  general  congregation  held  in  1593-1594  It 
was  decreed:  "  Whereas  in  these  times  of  difficulty  and  danger 
it  has  happened  through  the  fault  of  certain  individuals,  through 
ambition  and  intemperate  aeal,  that  our  institute  has  been  ill 
spoken  of  m  divers  places  and  before  divers  sovereigns 
it  is  severely  and  strictly  forbidden  to  all  members  of  the  Society 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  whatever  in  public  affairs  even  though 
they  be  thereto  invited;  or  to  deviate  from  the  institute  through 
entreaty,  persuasion  or  any  other  motive  whatever."  It  wouU 
have  been  well  had  Acquaviva  enforced  this  decree;  but  Parsons 
was  allowed  to  keep  on  with  his  work,  and  other  Jesuits  in 
France  for  many  years  after  directed,  to  the  losa  of  religion, 
affairs  of  stale.  In  1605  look  place  in  England  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  in  which  Henry  Gtniet,  the  superior  of  the  Society  ia 
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Englaitd,  wu  implicated.  That  the  Jesuits  were  the  instigators 
of  the  plot  there  is  no  evidence,  but  they  wjene  in  close  touch  with 
the  conspirators,  of  whose  designs  Garnet  had  a  geiteral  know- 
ledge. There  is  now  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  and  other 
Jesuits  were  legally  accessories,  and  that'tbe  condemnation  of 
Garnet  as  a  traitor  was  substantiallv  just  (see  Gaknet,  HxHav), 

It  was  durini:  Acquaviva's  generalspip  that  Philip  II.  df  Spam 
complained  bitterly  of  the  Society  to  Sixtus  V.,  and  encouraged  him 
in  those  plans  of  reform  (even  to  changing  the  name)  which  were 
only  cut  short  by  the  pope's  death  in  1590,  and  also  that  the  long 
pratractcd  diKusaions  on  grace,  wherein  the  Dominicans  contended 
against  the  Jesuits,  were  carried  on  at  Rome  with  little  practical 
result,  by  the  Congregation  dt  auxiliu,  which  sat  from  159S  tUl  1607. 
The  Rnlio  Stmdiorum  took  its  shape  during  this  time.  The  Jesuit  in- 
fluence at  Rome  was  supported  by  the  Spanish  ambassador ;  but  when 
Henry  iV.  "  went  to  Mass,"  tne  balance  inclined  to  the  skte  of 
France,  and  the  Spanish  monopoly  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Acquaviva  saw  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Venice  in  1606 
for  siding  with  Paul  V.  when  he  placea  the  republic  under  interdict, 
but  did  not  live  to  see  their  recall,  which  took  place  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Louis  XIV.  in  1657.  He  also  had  to  banish  Parsons  from 
Rome,  by  order  of  Clement  VIII.,  who  was  wearied  with  the  per- 
petual complaints  made  a^inst  that  intriguer.  Gregory  XIV.,  by 
the  bull  EitUsiae  Christ*  fjuly  a^,  I59i).  again  confirmed  the 
Society,  and  granted  that  Jesuits  might,  for  true  cause,  be  expelled 
from  the  body  without  any  form  <A  trial  or  even  documentary  pro- 
cedure* besides  denouncing  excommunications  against  every  one, 
save  the  pope  or  his  Ici^tes,  who  directly  or  indirectly  infringed  the 
constitutions  of  the  Society  or  attempted  to  bring  about  any  change 
therein. 

Under  VitellescM,  the  next  general,  the  Society  celebrated  its 
first  centenary  on  the  35tb  of  September  1639,  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  verbal  approbation  given  to  the  scheme  by  Paul  HI. 
During  this  hundred  years  the  Society  had  grown  to  thirty-six 
provinces,  with  eight  hundred  houses  containing  some  fifteen 
thousand  members,  fn  1640  broke  out  the  great  Jansenist  contro- 
versy, in  which  the  Society  took  the  leading  part  on  one  side 
and  finally  secured  the  victory.  In  this  safnc  year,  considering 
themselves  ill-used  by  Olivares,  prime  minister  of  Philip  IV.  01 
Spain,  the  Jesuits  powerfully  aided  the  revolution  which  placed  the 
duke  of  Braganzaon  the  throne  of  Portugal;  and  their  services  were 
rewarded  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  with  the  practical  control 
of  ecclesiastical  and  almost  of  civil  affairs  in  that  kmgdom. 

The  Society  also  fpined  ground  steadily  in  France;  for,  though 
held  in  check  by  Richelieu  and  little  more  favoured  by  Mazarin, 
yet  from  the  moment  that  Louis  XIV.  took  the  reins,  their  star 
was  in  the  ascendant,  and  Jesuit  confessors,  the  most  celebrated  of 
whom  were  Francois  dc  La  Chaise  {^.v.)  and  MichekLeTcllier  (i6>^3- 
.■7<9)i  guided  the  policy  of  the  king.not  hesitating  to  take  hts  side 
in  his  quarrel  with  the  Holy  See,  wntch  nearly  resulted  in  a  schism, 
nor  to  sign  the  Galilean  articles.  Their  hostility  to  the  Huguenots 
forced  on  the  re^nxation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  168^,  and  their 
war  against  their  Jansenist  opponents  did  nor  cease  till  the  very 
walls  of  Port  Royal  were  demolished  in  17 10,  even  to  the  very  abbey 
church  itself,  and  the  bodica  of  the  dead  taken  with  every  mark  of 
insult  from  their  graves  and  literally  fiung  to  the  dogs  to  devour. 
But  while  thus  gaining  power  in  one  direction,  the  Society  was  losing 
it  in  another.  The  Japanese  mission  had  vanished  in  blood  in  1651; 
and  though  many  Jesuits  died  with  their  converts  bravely  as  martyrs 
for  the  faith ,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  them  of  a  large  share  in  the 
causes  of  that  overthrow.  It  was  also  about  this  same  period  that 
the  grave  scandal  of  the  Chinese  and  Malabar  rites  began  to  attract 
attention  In  Europe,  and  to  make  thinking  men  ask  seriously 
whether  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  those  parts  taught  anything  which 
could  fairly  oc  called  Christianity  at  alL  When  it  u'as  remembered, 
too,  that  they  had  decided,  at  a  council  held  at  Lima,  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  impose  any  act  of  Christian  devotion  except  baptism 
on  the  South  American  converts,  without  the  greatest  precautions, 
on  the  ground  of  intellectual  difficulties,  it  is  not  woodcrful  that  this 
doubt  was  not  satisfactOTity  cleared  up,  notably  in  face  of  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Society  by  Bemartlin  de  Cardonas, 
bishop  of  Para^ay,  and  the  saintly  Juan  de  Palafox  (9.9.),  bishop 
of  Angelopolis  in  Mexico. 

But  "  the  terrible  power  in  the  universal  church,  the  great  riches 
and  the  extraordinary  prestige  "  of  the  Society,  which  Palafox 
complained  had  raised  it  "  above  all  dignities,  laws,  councils  and 
apostolic  constitutions,"  carried  with  them  the  seeds  of  rapM  and 
inevitable  decay.  A '  suo:csaion  of  devout  but  incapable  generals, 
after  the  death  of  Acquaviva,  saw  the  gradual  secularization  of  tone 
by  the  flocking  in  of  recruits  of  rank  and  wealth  desirous  to  share  in 
the  glories  and  influence  of  the  Society,  but  not  well  adapted  to  in- 
crease them.  The  general's  supremacy  received  a  shock  when  the 
eleventh  general  congregation  appointed  Oliva  as  vicar*  with  the 
right  of  succession  and  powers  toat  practically  superseded  those  of 
the  general  Goswin  Nickel,  who*ie  infirmities,  it  is  said,  did  not  permit 
him  to  govern  with  the  necr«;sary  application  and  vigour;  and  an 
Mtempt  was  made  to  depose  Tirso  Gonsalet,  the  thirteenth  general; 
wboie  views  otk  probabiUsni  diverged  f rosn  those  favourediiy  the  rest 
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oftlicjcwiits.    Thoi^  the  political  weight  o(  the  SoeietyeonciniKd 

to  increase  in  the  cabjnets  oTEurope,  it  was  being  steadily  ireakened 
internally.  The  Jesuits  abandoned  tKe  tystcm  of  free  education 
which  had  wOn  them  so  much  influence  and  honour;  by  attaching 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  courts,  they_  lost  favour 
with  the  middle  and  lower  classes;  and  above  all,  their  monopoly 
of  power  and  patronage  in  France,  with  the  fatal  use  they  had  made  of 
it.orcwdown  the  bitterest  hostility  upon  them.  It  was  to  their  credit* 
inoced,  that  the  encyclopaedists  attacked  them  as  the  foremost 
representatives  of  Christianity,  but  they  are  accountable  in  no  small 
d^^  in  France,  as  ia  England,  tor  alienating  the  minds  of  mca 
from  the  religion  for  which  they  profeocd  to  work. 

But  the  most  fatal  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Society  was  its 
activity,  wealth  a»d  importance  a»  a  great  trading  film  with 
blanch  houses  scattered  over  the  richest  countries  of  the  world. 
Its  founder,  with  a  wise  instinct,  bad  forbidden  the  accumulatien 
of  wealth;  its  own  constitutions,  as  revised  In  the  84th  decree  o( 
the  sixth  general  congregation,  had  forbidden  all  pursuits  of  a 
commercial  nature,  as  also  had  various  popes;  but  nevertheless 
the  trade  went  on  unceasingly,  necessarily  with  the  full  know- 
ledge of  the  general,  unless  it  be  pleaded  that  tbe  system  of 
obligatory  espionage  had  completely  broken  down.  The  fint 
muttering  of  the  storm  which  was  soon  to  break  was  heard  in  a 
breve  issued  in  1741  by  Benedict  XIV.,  wherein  he  denounced 
the  Jesuit  offenders  as  "  disobedient,  contumacioos,  captious  and 
reprobate  persons,"  and  enacted  many  stringent  regulations  for 
their  betur  government.  The  fint  serious  attack  came  from  a 
country  where  they  had  been  long  dominant.  In  1753  Spain 
and  Portugal  exchanged  certain  American  provinces  with  each 
other,  which  involved  a  transfer  of  sovereign  rights  over  Para- 
gtiay;  but  it  was  also  provided  that  the  populations  should 
severally  migrate  also,  that  the  subjects  of  each  crown  might 
remain  the  same  as  before.  The  inbal»tants  of  the  "  reductions  j' ' 
whom  the  Jesuits  had  trained  in  the  use  of  European  arms  and 
disdpHne,  naturally  rose  in  defence  of  their  homes,  and  attacked 
tbe  troops  and  authorities.  Their  previotis  dociUty  and  their 
entire  submission  to  the  Jcsvits  left  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the 
source  of  the  rebellion,  and  gave  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits  a 
handle  against  them  that  was  not  forgotten.  In  17S7  Carvalho, 
marquis  of  Pombal,  prime  minister  of  Joseph  I.  of  Portugal,  and 
an  old  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  at  Coimbra,  dismissed  the  three  Jesuit 
chaplains  of  the  king  and  named  three  secular  priests  in  theii 
steed.  He  next  complained  to  Benedict  XIV.  that  the  trading 
operations  of  the  Society  hampered  the  conutiercial  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  and  asked  for  remedial  measures.  The  pope,  who 
knew  the  situation,,  committed  a  visitation  of  tke  Sodcty  to 
Cardinal  Saldanha,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pombal,  who  issued  a 
severe  decree  against  the  Jesuits  and  ordered  the  confiscation 
of  all  their  merchandise.  But  at  this  juncture  Benedict  XIV., 
the  most  learned  and  able  pope  of  the  period,  #as  succeeded  by 
a  pope  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Jestiits,  Clement  XIII.  Pombal, 
finding  no  help  from  Rome,  adopted  other  means.  Tbe  king  wa* 
fired  at  and  wounded  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  his  mistress 
on  the  3rd  of  September  17SS.  The  duke  of  Aveiro  and  other 
high  personages  were  tried  and  executed  for  conspiracy;  while 
some  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  undoubtedly  been  in  communiear 
tion  with  them,  were  charged,  on  doubtful  evidence,  with 
complicity  in  the  attempted  assassination.  Pombalchaiged  the 
whole  Society  with  the  possible  guilt  of  a  few,  and,  unwilling  lo 
wait  the  dubious  issue  of  an  application  to  the  pope  for  licence 
to  try  them  bi  the  civil  courts,  whence  they  were  exempt,  issued 
on  tbe  ist  of  September  1759  a  decree  ordering  the  inmediate 
deportation  of  every  Jesuit  from  Portugal  and  all  its  dependencies 
and  their  suppression  by  the  bishops  in  the  schools  and  universi- 
ties. Those  in  Portugal  were  at  once  shipped,  in  great  miseiy,  to 
the  papal  states,  and  were  soon  followed  by  those  in  the  colonics. 
In  France,  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  their  enemy  because  they 
had  refused  her  absolution  while  she  remained  the  king's  mistress; 
but  the  immediate  cause  of  their  ruin  was  the  bankruptcy  of 
Father  Lavalette,  the  Jesuit  superior  in  Martinique,  a  daring 
speculator,  who  failed,  after  trading  for  some  years,  tor  2^100,000 
fnncs  and  brought  ruin  upon  some  French  commercial  houses 
of  note.  Lorenro  Ricci,  then  general  of  the  Society,  repudiated 
the  debt,  alleging  bck  of  authority  on  Lavatette's  part  to  ple(%» 
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the  credit  of  the  Scxiety,  and  he  was  sned  by  the  crediton.  Losing 
his  calise,  he  appealed  to  the  parlement  of  Paiis,  and  it,  to 
decide  the  issue  raised  by  Kicci,  required  the  constitutions  ot  the 
Jesuits  to  be  produced  in  evidence,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of 
the  courts  below  But  the  publicity  given  to  a  document  scarcely 
known  till  then  raised  the  utmost  indignatlonagainst  the  Society. 
A  royal  commission,  appointed  by  the  due  de  Choiscul  to  examine 
the  constitutions,  convoked  a  private  assembly  of  fifty-one  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  under  the  presidency  of  Cardinal  de  Luyncs, 
all  of  whom  except  six  voted  that  the  unlimited  authority  of  the 
general  was  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  France,  and  that  the 
appoiotmcnt  of  a  resident  vicar,  subject  to  those  laws,  was  the 
only  solution  of  the  question  fair  on  all  sides.  Ricci  replied  with 
the  historical  answer',  Sint  ul  sunt,  aul  non  sinti  and  after  some 
further  delay,  during  which  much  interest  was  exerted  in  their 
favour,  the  Jesuits  were  suppressed  by  an  edict  in  November 
1764,  but  suffered  to  remain  on  the  footing  of  secular  priests, 
a  grace  withdrawn  in  1767,  when  they  were  expelled  from  the 
kingdom.  In  the  very  same  year,  Charles  IIL  of  Spain,  a 
monarch  known  for  personal  devoutness,  convinced,  on  evidence 
not  now  fortlicoming,  that  tlie  Jesuits  were  plotting  against  his 
authority,  prepared,  through  his  minister  D'Aranda,  a  decree 
suppressing  the  Society  in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  Sealed 
despatches  were  sent  to  every  Spanish  colony,  to  be  opened  on 
the  same  day,  the  md  of  April  r767,  when  the  measure  was  to 
take  effect  in  Spain  itself,  and  the  expulsion  was  relentlessly 
carried  out,  nearly  six  thousand  priests  being  deported  from 
Spain  alone,  and  sent  to  the  Italian  coast,  whence,  however,  they 
woe  repelled  by  the  orders  of  the  pope  and  Ricci  himself,  finding 
a  refuge  at  Corte  in  Corsica,  after  some  months'  suffering  in  over- 
crowded vessels  at  sea.  The  general's  object  may  probably  have 
been  to  accentuate  the  baishness  with  wUch  the  fathers  had  been 
treated,  and  so  to  increase  public  sympathy,  but  the  actual  result 
of  his  policy  was  blame  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  enhanced 
their  inisfortuiies,  for  the  poverty  of  Corsica  made  even  a  bare 
subsistence  scarcely  procurable  for  them  there.  The  Bourbon 
courts  o{  Naples  and  Parma  foBowed  the  example  of  France  and 
Spain;  Clement  XIII.  retorted  with  a  bull  launched  at  the 
weakest  adversary,  and  declaring  the  rank  and  title  of  the  duke 
of  Parma  forfeit.  The  Bourbon  sovereigns  threatened  to  make 
war  on  the  pope  in  return  (France,  indeed,  seizing  on  the  county 
of  Avignon),  and  a  joint  note  demanding  a  retractation,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Jesuits,  was  presented  by  the  French  ambassador 
at  Rome  on  the  roth  of  December  r768  in  the  name  of  France, 
Spain  and  the  two  Sicilies.  The  pope,  a  man  of  eighty-two,  died 
of  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  the  shock,  early  in  t769.  Carditud 
Lorenzo  Ganganelli,  a  conventual  Franciscan,  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him,  and  took  the  name  of  Clement  XIV.  He  endea- 
voured to  avert  the  dedsion  forced  upon  him,  but,  as  Portugal 
Joined  the  Bourbon  league,  and  Maria  Theresa  with  her  son  the 
emperor  Joseph  II.  ceased  to  protect  the  Jesuits,  there  remained 
only  the  petty  kingdom  of  Sardinia  in  their  favour,  though  tlie  fall 
of  Choiseul  in  France  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Society  for  a  time. 
The  pope  Ixgan  with  some  preliminary  measures,  permitting 
first  the  renewal  of  lawsuits  against  the  Society,  which  had  been 
suspended  by  papal  authority,  and  which,  indeed,  had  in  no  case 
been  ever  successful  at  Rome.  He  then  dosed  the  CoUcgio 
Romano,  on  the  plea  of  its  insolvency,  seized  the  houses  at 
Frascati  and  Tivoli,  and  broke  up  the  establishments  in  Bologna 
and  the  Legations.  Finally  on  the  aist  of  July  1773  the  famous 
breve  Dominusae  Redemptor  appeared.suppressingtheSodetyof 
Jesus.  This  remarkable  document  opens  by  citing  a  long  series 
of  precedents  for  the  suppression  of  religiaus  orders  by  the  Holy 
See,  amongst  which  occurs  the  Ql-omened  instance  of  the 
Templars.  It  then  briefly  sketches  the  objects  and  history  of 
the  Jesuits  themselves.  It  speaks  of  their  defiance  of  their  own 
tonstitution,  expressly  revived  by  Paul  V.,  forbidding  them  to 
meddle  in  politics;  of  the  great  ruin  to  souls  caused  by  their 
quarrels  with  local  ordinaries  and  the  other  religious  orden,  their 
condescension  to  heathen  usages  in  the  East, andthe  disturbances, 
resulting  In  persecutions  of  the  Church,  which  they  had  stirred 
•p  even  in  CatboUc  countries,  so  that  several  popes  bad  been 


obliged  to  punish  them.  Seeing  then  that  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns had  been  forced  to  expel  ihem,  that  many  bishops  and  other 
eminent  persons  demanded  their  extinction,  and  that  the  Society 
liad  ceased  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  its  institute,  the  pope  declares 
it  necessary  for  the  peace  of  the  Church  that  it  should  be  sup- 
pressed, extinguished,  abolished  and  abrogated  for  ever,  with 
all  its  houses,  colleges,  schools  and  hospitals;  transfera  all  the 
authority  of  its  general  or  ofiicera  to  the  local  ordinaries;  forbids 
the  reception  of  any  more  novices,  directing  that  such  as  were 
actually  in  probation  should  be  dismissed,  and  declaring  that 
profession  in  the  Societyshould  not  serve  as  a  title  to  bolyordcrs. 
Priests  of  the  Society  are  given  the  option  of  dther  joining  other 
orders  or  remaining  as  secular  clergy,  under  obedience  to  the 
ordinaries,  who  are  empowered  to  grant  or  withhold  from  them 
licences  to  hear  confessions.  Such  of  the  fathers  as  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  education  are  permitted  to  continue,  on  condition 
of  abstaining  from  lax  and  questionable  doctrines  apt  to  cause 
strife  and  trouble.  The  question  of  missions  is  reserved,  and  the 
relaxations  granted  to  the  Society  in  such  matters  as  fasting, 
reciting  the  hours  and  reading  heretical  books,  are  withdrawn; 
while  the  breve  ends  with  clauses  carefully  drawn  to  bar  any 
legal  exceptions  that  might  be  taken  against  its  full  validity  and 
obligation.  It  has  been  necessary  to  cite  these  heads  of  the  breve 
because  the  apologists  of  the  Society  allege  that  no  motive 
influenced  the  pope  save  the  desire  of  peace  at  any  price,  and  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  culpability  of  the  fathers.  The  catego- 
rical charges  made  in  the  document  rebut  this  plea.  The  pope 
followed  up  this  breve  by  appointing  a  congregation  of  cardinals 
to  take  possession  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Society,  and  aimed 
it  with  summary  powers  against  all  who  should  attempt  to 
retain  or  conceal  any  of  the  property.  He  also  threw  Lorenxo 
Ricd,  the  general,  into  prison,  first  in  the  English  college  and 
then  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  where  he  died  in  1775,  under  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  VI.,  who,  though  not  unfavourable  to  the 
Society,  and  owing  his  own  advancement  to  it,  dared  not  release 
him,  probably  because  his  continued  imprisonment  was  made  a 
condition  by  the  powers  who  enjoyed  a  right  of  veto  in  papal 
elections.  In  September  r774  Clement  XIV.  died  after  much 
suffering,  and  the  question  has  been  hotly  debated  ever  since 
whether  poison  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  But  the  latest  re- 
searches have  shown  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the 
theory  of  poison.  Salicetti,  the  pope's  physician,  denied  that 
the  body  showed  signs  of  poisoning,  and  Tanucd,  Neapolitan 
ambassador  at  Rome,  who  had  a  large  share  in  procuring 
the  breve  of  suppression,  entirely  acquits  the  Jesuits,  while 
F.  Theiner,  no  friend  to  the  Society,  docs  the  like. 

At  the  date  of  this  suppression,  the  Society  had  41  provinces 
and  33,589  members,  of  whom  it, 39s  were  priests.  Far  from 
submitting  to  the  papal  breve,  the  ex-Jesuits,  after  some  in- 
effectual attempts  at  direct  resistance,  withdrew  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  free-thinking  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia, 
Frederick  II.  and  Catherine  11.,  who  became  their  active  friends 
and  protectors;  and  the  fathers  alleged  as  a  principle,  in  so  far  as- 
their  theology  is  concerned,  that  no  papal  bull  is  binding  in  a 
state  whose  sovereign  has  not  approved  and  authorized  its  publi- 
cation and  execution.  Russia  formed  the  headquarters  of  the 
Society,  and  two  forged  breves  were  speedily  circulated,  being 
dated  June  9  and  June  39,  1774,  approving  tbeir  establishment 
in  Russia,  and  implying  the  repeal  of  the  breve  of  suppression. 
But  these  are  contradicted  by  the  tenor  of  five  genuine  breves 
issued  in  September  1 774  to  the  archbishop  of  Gnescn,  and  making 
certain  assurances  to  the  ex-Jesuits,  on  condition  of  their  complete 
obedience  to  the  injunctions  already  laid  on  them.  The  Jesuits 
also  pleaded  a  verbal  approbation  by  Pius  VI.,  technically  known 
as  an  Oracutum  vivae  vocis,  but  this  is  invalid  for  purposes  of  law 
unless  reduced  to  writing  and  duly  authenticated. 

They  elected  three  Poles  successively  as  generals,  taking,  how- 
ever, only  the  title  of  vicars,  till  on  the  7th  of  March  iSor  Pius 
VII.  granted  them  liberty  to  reconstitute  themselves  in  north 
Russia,  and  permitted  Kareu.then  vicar, to  exercise  full  authority 
as  general.  On  the  30th  of  July  1804  a  similar  breve  restored  the 
Jesuits  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  at  the  express  desire  of  Ferdinand  1 V , 
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tlie  pope  thus  anticipating  the  further  action  of  1S14,  when,  by 
the  constitution  SoUkititdo  omnium  Ecdesiarum,  he  revoked  the 
action  ot  Clement  XIV.,  and  formally  restored  the  Society  to 
corporate  legal  existence,  yet  not  only  omitted  any  censure  of  his 
predecessor's  conduct,  but  all  vindication  of  the  Jesuits  from  the 
heavy  charges  in  the  breve  Dominus  ae  Redemplor.  In  France, 
even  after  their  expulsion  in  1765,  they  had  maintained  a  pre- 
carious footing  in  the  country  under  the  partial  disguise  and 
oamesof "  Fathers  of  the  Faith  "  or  "  Clerks  of  the  Sacred  Heart," 
but  were  obliged  by  Napoleon  I.  to  retire  in  1804.  They  re- 
appeared under  their  true  name  in  1814,  and  obtained  formal 
licence  in  i8}i,  but  became  the  objects  of  so  much  hostility 
that  Charles  X.  deprived  them  by  ordinance  of  the  right  of  in- 
>truction,  and  obliged  all  applicants  for  licences  as  teachers  to 
make  oath  that  they  did  not  belong  to  any  community  unrecog- 
niied  by  the  laws.  They  were  dispersed  again  by  the  revolution  of 
July  i8jo,  but  soon  rea[>peared  and,  though  put  to  much  incon- 
venience during  the  latter  years  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  notably 
in  1845,  maintained  their  footing,  recovered  the  right  to  teach 
frtdy  after  the  revolution  oE  1848,  and  gradually  became  the 
leading  educational  and  ecclesiastical  power  in  France,  notably 
under  the  Second  Empire,  till  they  were  once  more  expelled  by 
the  Ferry  laws  of  1880,  though  they  quietly  returned  since  the 
execution  of  those  measures.  They  were  again  expelled  by  the 
Law  of  Associations  of  iQot.  In  Spain  they  came  back  with 
Ferdinand  VII.,  but  were  expelled  at  the  constitutional  rising  in 
1830,  returning  in  1833,  when  the  duke  of  Angoul£me's  army 
replaced  Ferdinand  on  his  throne;  they  were  driven  out  once 
more  by  Espartero  in  1835,  and  have  had  no  legal  position  since, 
though  their  presence  is  openly  tolerated.  In  Portugal,  ranging 
themselves  on  the  side  of  Dom  Miguel,  they  fell  with  his  cause, 
and  were  exiled  in  1834.  There  are  some  to  this  day  in  Lisbon 
un(lcr  the  pame  of  "  Fathers  of  the  Faith."  Russia,  which  had 
been  their  warmest  patron,  drove  them  from  St  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  in  t8t3,  and  from  the  whole  empire  in  iSio,  mainly 
on  the  plea  of  attempted  proselytizing  in  the  imperial  anny. 
Holland  drove  tKem  out  in  i3t6,  and,  by  giving  them  thus  a 
valid  excuse  for  aiding  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1830,  secured 
them  the  strong  position  they  have  ever  since  held  in  Belgium; 
but  they  have  succeeded  in  returning  to  Holland.  They  were 
expelled  from  Switzerland  in  1847-1848  for  the  part  they  were 
charged  with  in  exciting  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund.  In  south 
Germany,  inclusive  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  their  annals  since 
their  restoration  have  been  uneventful;  but  in  north  Germany, 
owing  to  the  footing  Frederick  II.  had  given  them  m  Prussia, 
they  became  very  powerful,  especially  in  the  Rhine  provinces, 
and,  gradually  moulding  the  younger  generation  of  clergy  after 
the  close  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  succeeded  in  spreading  Ultra- 
montane views  amongst  them,  and  so  leading  up  to  the  difficul- 
ties with  the  civil  government  which  issued  in  the  Falk  laws, 
and  their  own  expulsion  by  decree  of  the  German  parliament 
(June  10,  1872).  Since  then  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
procure  the  recall  of  the  Society  to  the  German  Empire,  but 
without  success,  although  as  individuals  they  are  now  allowed  in 
the  country.  In  Great  Britain,  whither  they  began  to  straggle 
over  during  the  revolutionary  troubles  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
century,  and  where,  practically  unaffected  by  the  clause  directed 
against  them  in  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1829,  their  chief  settle- 
ment has  been  at  Stonyhurst  in  Lancashire,  an  estate  conferred 
on  them  by  Thomas  Weld  in  1795,  they  have  been  unmolested; 
but  there  has  been  little  affinity  to  the  order  in  the  British 
•  temperament,  and  the  English  province  has  consequently  never 
risen  to  numerical  or  intellectual  importance  in  the  Society.  In 
Rome  itself,  its  progress  after  the  restoration  wasat  first  slow,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Leo  XII.  (18J3-18J9)  that  it  recovered 
its  place  as  the  chief  educational  body  there.  It  advanced 
steadily  under  Gregory  XVI.,  and,  though  it  was  at  first  shunned 
by  Pius  IX.,  it  secured  his  entire  confidence  after  his  return 
from  Gaeta  in  1849,  and  obtained  from  him  a  special  breve  erect- 
ing the  staff  of  its  literary  journal,  the  Cnitli  Callolica,  into  a 
|>erpetual  college  under  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  for  the  purpose 
ot  leaching  and  propagating  the  faith  in  its  pages.    How,  with 
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this  pope's  support  throughout  his  long  reign,  the  gradual  filling 
of  neariy  all  the  sees  of  Latin  Christendom  with  bishops  of  their 
own  selection,  and  their  practical  capture,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  the  education  of  the  clergy  in  seminaries,  they  contrived  to 
stamp  out  the  last  remains  of  independence  everywhere,  and  to 
crown  the  Ultramontane  triumph  with  the  Vatican  Decrees,  is 
matter  of  familiar  knowledge.  Leo  XIII ,  while  favouring  them 
somewhat,  never  gave  them  his  full  confidence;  and  by  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  Thomist  philosophy  and  theology,  and  his  active 
work  for  the  regeneration  and  progiesa  of  the  older  orders,  he 
made  another  suppression  possible  by  destroying  much  of  their 
prestige.  But  the  usual  sequence  has  been  observed  under 
Pius  X.,who  appeared  to  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Society  and 
to  rely  upon  them  for  many  of  the  measures  of  his  pontificate. 

The  Society  has  been  ruled  by  twenty-five  generals  and  four 
vicars  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day  (igio).  Of  all  the 
various  nationalities  represented  in  th<  Society,  neither  France, 
its  original  cradle,  nor  England,  has  e\':T  given  it  a  head,  while 
Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Poland,  were  all 
represented.  The  numbers  of  the  Society  are  not  accurately 
known,  but  are  estimated  at  about  20,000,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world;  and  of  these  the  English,  Irish  and  American  Jesuits  are 
under  3000. 

The  generals  of  the  Jesuits  have  been  as  follow: — 

I.  Ignntius  do  Loyola  (Spaniard) I54t-'55^ 

9.  Diego  Layncz  (Spaniard) r558-I5"5 

3.  Francisco'  Borgia  (Spaniard) 15*5-1573 

4.  Evcrard  Mcrcurian  (Belgian) >573-'580 

f.  Claudio  Acquaviva  (Neapolitan) 1581-1015 
.  Mutio  Vitcllcschi  (Roman) 1615-1645 

7.  Vinccnzio  Caraffa  (Noanolitan) 1646-1649 

8.  Francesco  Piccolomini  (Florentine) '     I649-S651 

9.  Alessandro  Gottofrcdi  (Roman) 165a 

10.  Goswin  Nickel  (German) 1652-1664 

11.  Giovanni  Paolo  Oliva  (Genoese)  vicar-gcncral  and 
coadjutor,  1661 ;  general 1664-I681 

l».  Clurlcs  de  Noyclle  (Belgian) 1682-I686 

13.  Tirso  Gonzalez  (Spaniard) 1687-1705 

14.  Mithele  AngcloTamburini  (Modcnese)      .      .      .        1706-I73O 

15.  Franz  Rctz  (Bohemian)        I730-'7SO 

16.  Ifinazio  Visconti  (Milanese) I75'"'755 

17.  Alessandro  Centurioni  (Genoese) 1755^*757 

18.  Uirenzo  Ricci  (Klorentinc) 1758-I775 

a.  Stanislaus  Czerniewicz  (Pole),  vicar-gcneral  1782-178S 

6.  Gabriel  Lienkiewicz  (Pole),  „  ..        I785-'798 

c.  Franciscus  Xavier  Kareu  (Pole),  (general  in 
Russia.  7th  March  1801) 1799-180* 

d.  Gabriel  Grubcr  (German) I802-18OS 

19.  Thaddaeus  Brzozowski  (Pole) 1805-182O 

SO.  Aloysio  Forlis  (Veronese) 182O-I829 

21.  Johannes  Roothaan  (Dutchman) 1829-1853 

X2.  Peter  Johannes  Bcckx  (Belgian) 1853-1884 

^3.  Antoinc  Andcrlcdy  (Swiss) 1884-1892 

24.  Luis  Martin  (Spanish) I892-I906 

25.  Francis  Xavier  Wernz  (German) 1906- 

The  bibliography  of  Jesuitism  is  of  enormous  extent,  and  it  is  im- 
practicable to  cite  more  than  a  few  of  the  most  important  works. 
They  arc  as  follows:  Imtitutum  Societatis  Jesu  (7  vols..  Avignon, 
1830-1838);  Orlandini,  Hisloria  Sacielalis  Jem  (Antwerp.  1620); 
Imata  primi  laaidi  Socielalis  Jnu  (Antwerp.  Itio) ;  NicremberK, 
Vida  de  San  Ignacio  dt  Loyola  (9  vols.,  fol.,  Madrid.  1645-1736); 
Cenclli.  Lift  of  Si  IfiuUius  of  Loyola  (Lonckin,  1872);  Backer, 
BMiolhique  dti  hrimUTis  dt  la  Compafttit  dt  Jlsus  (7  vols..  Paris, 
1853- 1 861 ) ;  Cr^tincau  Joly,  Hisloire  dt  la  Compainit  dt  Jlsus  (6  vols., 
Paris,  1844):  Gu«t6c,//ii;<n>tifM./<slil/«s  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1858-1859); 
Wolff,  AUttmtint Ctxkichlt dtr  Jauittn  (4  vols.,  Zurich,  1789-I792>i 
Cioberti,  llGesuiUi  nudtrno  (Lausanne,  1846):  F.  Parkman, /"ioiKn-l 
of  Franco  in  Ikt  New  World  and  Tht  Jeiuili  III  North  America 
(Boston.  1868);  Ltltres  idifiarUts  tl  curieuses,  icrius  dts  mtstiont 
itrangirts,  ttoec  Us  Annatts  dt  la  propagation  dt  la  foi  (40  volt., 
Lyons,  1819-1854) :  Saint-Priest,  Hislairt  de  la  chute  dts  Jisuitts  au 
XVnl-  Steele  (Paris.  1844) ;  Ranke.  Romiseke  PapsU  (3  vols.,  Bcriin, 
1838):  E.Taunton,  History  of  the  Jesuits  in  Endarul  (London.  1901); 
Thomas  Hughes.  S.J..  History  of  the  Socielyof  Jesus  in  North  America 
(London  and  New  York.  1907):  R.  G  Tbwaiteh  Jetml  Rilalions 
aitd /4/fMdD<>r»na><s<73  volt.  Cleveland,  1896- 1901 ). 

(R.  F.  L.,  E*  Tn.) 

JESUP.  MORRIS  KBrCHUM  (1830-1908),  American  banker 
and  philanthropist,  was  born  at  Westport,  Connecticut,  on  the 
list  of  June  1830.  In  1842  he  went  to  New  York  City,  where 
after  tome  experience  in  btlsincsa  b«  established  a  banking  house 
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in  iSjt.  In  i>j6  he  orgkidaed  the  bankinc  firm  i>{  M.  K.  Joup 
&  Company,  which  after  two  reorganizalions  became  Cuyler, 
Morgan  &  jesup.  He  became  widely  known  aa  a  financier, 
retiring  from  active  business  in  1884.  He  wa*  best  known, 
however,  at  a  munificent  patron  of  scientific  research,  a  large 
contributor  to  the  needs  or  education,  and  a  public-spirited 
citiaen  of  wide  interests,  who  did  much  for  the  bellcrment  of 
social  conditions  in  New  York.  He  contributed  largely  to  the 
funds  for  the  Arctic  expeditions  of  Commander  Robert  £.  Peary, 
becoming  president  of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club  in  1899.  To  the 
American  museum  of  natural  history,  in  New  York  City,  he  gave 
large  sums  in  his  lifetime  and  bequeathed  $1,000,000.  He 
was  president  of  the  New  York  chamber  of  commerce  from  1S99 
until  igo7,  and  was  the  largest  subscriber  to  iu  new  building. 
To  his  native  town  he  gave  a  fine  public  libiaty.  He  died  in 
New  York  City  on  the  22nd  of  January  1908, 

JESUS  CHRIST.  To  write  a  summary  account  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  tboKgh  always  involving  a  grave  responsibility,  was 
until  recent  yean  a  comparatively  straightforward  task;  for  it 
was  assumed  that  all  that  was  needed,  or  could  be  offered,  was  a 
chronological  outline  based  on  a  harmony  of  the  four  canonical 
Gospels.  But  toKlay  history  E  not  satisfied  by  this  simple  pro- 
cedure. Literary  criticism  has  analysed  the  documents,  and  has 
already  established  some  important  results;  and  many  questions 
are  still  in  debate,  the  answers  to  which  must  aHect  our  judg- 
ment of  the  historical  value  of  the  existing  narratives.  It  seems 
therefore  consonant  alike  with  prudence  and  reverence  to  re- 
frain from  attempting  to  combine  afresh  into  a  single  picture 
(hC'Doaterials  derivable  from  the  various  documents,  and  to 
endeavour  instead  to  describe  the  main  contents  of  the  sources 
boiD  which'  our  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  an 
historical  personage  is  ultimately  drawn,  and  to  observe  the 
picture  of  Him  which  each  writer  in  turn  has  offered  to  us. 

The  chief  elements  of  the  evidence  with  which  we  shall  deal  are 
the  following: — 

I.  Fint,  because  earliest  in  point  of  time,  the  references  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  earliest  Epistles  of  St  Paul. 

a.  The  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark. 

3.  Adocument,  no  lonser  extant,  which  was  partially  incorporated 
into  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke. 

4.  Further  information  added  by  St  Matthew's  Gospel. 

5.  Further  information  added  by  St  Luke's  Gospel. 

6.  The  Gospel  according  to  St  John. 

With  regard  to  traditional  saying  or  doinn  of  our  Lord,  which  were 
only  written  down  at  a  later  period,  it  will  sufhcc  to  say  that  those 
which  have  any  claim  to  be  genuine  are  very  scanty,  and  that  their 
eenutncncss  has  to  be  tested  by  their  correspondence  with  the  great 
Bulk  of  information  which  is^  derived  from  the  sources  already 
enunierated.  The  fictitious  literature  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  known  as  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  offers  no  direct  evidence 
of  any  historical  value  at  all;  it  is  chtcny  valuable  for  the  contrast 
which  it  presents  to  the  grave  simplicity  of  the  canooical  Gospels, 
and  as  showing  how  incapable  a  later  age  was  of  adding  anything  to 
the  Gospel  history  which  was  not  palpably  absurd. 

I.  Ltllers  of  SI  Paul. — In  the  Older  of  chronology  we  must  give 
the  first  place  to  the  earliest  letters  of  St  Paul.  The  first  piece 
of  Christian  literature  which  has  an  independent  existence  and 
to  which  we  can  fix  a  date  is  St  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians.  Lightfoot  dates  it  in  ji  cr  53;  Harnack  places  it 
five  years  eariicr.  We  may  say,  then,  that  it  was  written  some 
twenty  years  after  the  Crucifixion.  St  Paul  is  not  an  historian; 
be  is  not  attempting  to  describe  what  Jesus  Christ  said  or  did, 
He  is  writing  a  letter  to  encourage  a  little  Christian  society  which 
he,  a  Jew,  had  founded  in  a  distant  Creek  city;  and  he  reminds 
his  readers  of  many  things  which  he  had  told  them  when  be  was 
with  them.  The  evidence  to  be  collected  from  his  epistles 
generally  must  not  detain  us  here,  but  we  may  glance  for  a 
moment  at  this  one  letter,  because  it  contains  what  appears  to  be 
the  first  mention  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 
Those  who  would  get  a  true  history  cannot  afford  to  neglect  their 
earliest  documents.  Now  the  opening  sentence  of  this  letter  is 
as  Mlows:  "  Paul  and  Silvanus  and  Timothy  10  the  Churth  of 
the  Tbessalonians  in  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ: 
Ciacc  to  you,  and  peace."  Three  men  with  Creek  or  Latin 
uuoas  MC  wiitinc  to  tome  kind  of  assembly  in  a  uly  of  Mace- 


donia. The  writers  are  Jews,  to  }ui|ge  by  their  lalutation  «f 
"  peace,"  and  by  their  mention  of "  God  the  FatJier,"  and  of  the 
assembly  or  society  as  being  "  in  "  Him.  But  what  is  this  new 
name  which  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Divine  Name — "  in 
God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "f  An  educated 
Greek,  who  knew  something  (as  many  at  that  time  did)  of  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Scripttuts,  if  he  had 
picked  up  this  letter  before  he  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  would  have  been  deeply  interested  in  these  opening 
words.  He  would  have  known  that  "  Jesus  "  was  the  Creek 
form  of  Joshua;  that  "  Christ "  was  the  Greek  rendering  of 
Messiah,  or  Anointed,  the  title  of  the  great  King  for  whom  the 
Jews  were  looking;  he  might  further  have  remembered  that 
"  the  Lord  "  is  the  expression  which  the  Creek  Old  Testament 
constantly  uses  instead  of  the  ineffable  name  «{  Cod,  which  wc 
now  call  "  Jehovah "  (?.>.).  Who,  then,  he  might  well  ask 
is  this  Jesus  Christ  who  is  lifted  to  this  unexampled  height? 
For  it  is  plain  that  Jesus  Christ  stiinds  in  some  dose  relation  to 
"  God  the  Father,"  and  that  on  tht  ground  of  that  relation  a 
society  has  been  built  up,  apparently  by  Jews,  in  a  Greek  city 
far  disunt  from  Palestine.  He  would  learn  something  as  he 
read  on;  for  the  letter  makes  a  passing  reference  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  society,  and  to  the  expansion  of  its  influence  in  other 
parts  of  Greece;  to  the  conversion  of  its  menbets  from  heathen* 
ism,  and  to  tJie  consequent  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  their 
heathen  neighbours.  The  writers  speak  of  themselves  as 
"apostles,"  01  messengers,  of  Christ;  they  refer  to  similar 
societies  "  in  Christ  Jesus,"  which  they  call  "  churches  of  God," 
in  Judaea,  and  they  say  that  these  aba  suffer  from  the  Jews 
there,  who  had  "killed  the  Lord  Jesus"  some  time  before. 
But  they  further  speak  of  Jesus  as  "  raised  from  the  dead," 
and  they  refer  to  the  belief  which  they  had  led  the  society  to 
entertain,  that  He  would  come  again  "  from  heaveq  to  deliver 
them  from  the  coming  wrath."  Moreover,  they  urge  them 
not  to  grieve  for  certain  members  of  the  society  who  have  al- 
ready died,  saying  that,  "  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and 
rose  again,"  we  may  also  be  assured  that  "  the  dead  in  Christ 
wiU  rise  "  and  will  live  foi  ever  with  Him.  Thus  the  letter 
assumes  that  its  readers  already  have  considerable  knowledge 
as  to  "  the  Lord  Jesits  Christ,"  and  as  to  His  relation  to  "  God 
the  Father,"  a  knowledge  derived  from  teaching  given  in  person 
on  a  former  visit.  The  purpose  of  the  letter  is  not  to  give  m- 
fortnation  aa  to  the  past,  but  to  stimulate  its  readers  to  perse- 
verance by  giving  fresh  teaching  as  to  the  future.  Historically 
it  is  of  great  valtie  as  showing  how  widely  within  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  of  the  Crucifixion  a  religion  which  proclaimed 
developed  theotogical  teaching  as  to  "  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  " 
had  spread  in  the  Roman  Empire.  We  may  draw  a  further  con- 
clusion from  this  and  other  letters  of  St  Paul  before  we  go  00. 
St  Paul's  missionary  work  must  have  created  a  demand.  Those 
who  had  heard  him  and  read  his  letters  would  want  to  know 
more  than  he  had  told  them  of  the  earthly  life  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  They  would  wish  to  be  able  to  picture  Him  to  their 
minds;  and  especially  to  understand  what  cotiM  have  led  to 
His  being  put  to  death  by  the  Romans  at  the  requisition  of  the 
Jews.  St  Paul  had  not  been  one  of  his  personal  disciples  in 
Galilee  or  Jerusalem;  he  had  no  memories  to  relate  of  His 
ndracles  and  teaching.  Some  written  account  of  these  was  an 
obviotis  need.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  any  such  narrative 
concerning  One  who  was  So  deeply  reverenced  would  be  most 
carefully  scnttiniied  at  a  time  when  many  were  still  living  whose 
memories  went  back  to  the  period  of  Our  Lord's  public  ministry. . 
One  such  narrative  we  now  proceed  to  describe. 

a.  St  Uark't  Ccspd.— Tht  Gospel  according  to  St  Mark  was 
written  within  fifteen  years  of  the  first  letter  of  St  Paul  to  the 
Tbessalonians— <'.<.  about  65.  It  seems  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Christians  living  far  away  from  Palestine.  The 
author  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  relates,  but  he  writes 
with  the  Arm  security  of  a  man'who  has  the  best  authority 
behind  him.  The  characteristics  of  his  work  confirm  the  early 
belief  that  St  Mark  wrote  this  Gospel  for  the  Christians  of  Rome 
under  theguidaoGC  of  St  Peter.    It  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
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■eikMUauta«oiitloieetliiibdQk  u  (wKaIe;tagaint]ietoUl 
im|]Rsion  whkh  k  makes  on  the  mind;  to  look  at  the  pictuic  ol 
Jesui  Christ  which  it  offers.  That  picture  must  inevitably  be 
IB  incomplete  rcpreientation  of  Him;  it  will  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  other  pictures  which  other  writers  have  dnwn« 
But  it  is  important  to  consider  it  by  itself,  as  showing  us  what  im< 
piot  the  Master  had  made  on  the  memory  of  one  disciple  who 
lad  been  almost  constantly  by  His  side. 

The  book  opens  thus:  "  The  beginning  o<  the  Oospd  of 

Jesus  Christ."    This  "  beginning  "  is  shown  to  be  itseU  rooted 

■aki^  in  the  past.     Hebrew  prophets  had   foretold  that 

•">'•<'•  God   would   send   a    "  messenger ";   that   s   voice 

'"'''**'     would  be  heard  saying,  "  Prepare  the  way  of  the 

lotd."  And  so,  in  fact,  John  came,  baptiziog  in  the  wilderness 

sad  turning  the  heart  of  the  nation  back  to  God.    Butjohnwas 

ooly  a  ibietumicr.    He  was  himself  a  prophet,  and  his  prophecy 

ns  this,  **  He  that  is  stioagcr  than  I  am  is  coming  after  me." 

Thta,  we  tcad,  "  Jcsna  came."  St  Mark  introduces  Him  quite 

•hnqxly,  just  as  he  had  introduced  John;  for  he  is  writing 

fv  those  who  already  know  the  outlines  of  the  story.    "  Jesus 

came  from  Nazaieth  of  Galilee."    He  was  baptised  by  John,  and 

•s  He  came  out  c(  the  water  He  had  a  vision  of  the  opened 

hesvcns  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  like  a  dove,  descending  upon 

Him;  and  He  heard  a  Voice  saying,  "  Thou  art  My  Son,  the 

Bdoved:  in  Thee  I  am  well  pleased."    He  then  passed  away 

lata  the  wiManess,  where  He  was  tempted  by  Satan  and  fed 

by  angels.    Then  He  begins  His  work;  and  from  the  very 

fast  wc  feel  that  He  fulfils  John's  sign:  He  is  strong.     His  first 

words  ate  words  of  strength; "  the  tinic  is  fulfilled  " — that  is  to 

ay,  all  the  past  has  been  leading  up  to  this  great  moment; 

"  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  band  " — that  is  to  say,  all  your 

best  bopts  are  on  the  point  of  being  fulfilled;  "  repent,  and 

iielieve  the  Gocpel" — that  is  to  say,  turn  from  your  sins  and 

accept  the  tidings  which  I  bring  you.  It  is  but  a  brief  summaiy 

of  what  He  most  Have  said;  but  we  feel  its  strength.    He  does 

not  hesitate  to  fix  all  eyes  upon  Himself.    Then  we  see  Him  call 

two  brothers  who  are  fishermen.    "  Como  after  Me,"  He  says, 

"  and  I  will  make  you  fishen  of  men."    They  dropped  their  nets 

and  went  after  Him,  and  so  did  two  other  biothers,  their  partners; 

for  they  all  felt  the  power  of  this  Master  of  men:  He  was  strong. 

He  began  to  teach  in  the  synagogue;  they  were  astonished  at  His 

leaching,  for  he  spoke  with  authority.    He  was  interrapted 

by  a  demoniac,  but  He  quelled  the  evil  spirit  by  a  word;  He  was 

ittooger  than  the  power  of  evil.    When  the  sun  set  the  Sabbath 

was  at  an  end,  and  the  people  could  carry  out  their  sick  into 

the  street  where  He  was;  and  He  came  forth  and  healed  them 

>n.    The  demoniacs  showed  a  strange  faculty  of  recognition, 

and  cried  that  He  was"  theholy  one  of  God,"  and  "  the  Christ," 

but  He  sUenced  them  at  once.    The  next  morning  He  was 

gone.    He  had  sought  a  quiet  spot  for  prayer.     Peter,  one  of 

those  fishermen  whom  He  had  called,  whaee  wife's  mother  had 

been  healed  the  day  before,  found  Him  and  tried  to  bring 

Him  back.    "  All  men  are  seeking  Thee,"  he  pleaded,    "tet 

m  go  elsewhere "  was  the  quiet  reply  of  one  who  could  not 

be  moved  by  popular  enthusiasm.    Once  again,  wc  observe,  He 

fulfils  John's  sign:    He  is  strong.    This  is  our  first  sight  of 

Jesus  Christ.    The  next  shows  us  that  this  great  strength  is 

united  to  a  most  tender  sympathy^    To  touch  a  leper  was 

forbidden,  and  the  offence  involved  ceremonial  defilement.  Yet 

when  a  leper  declared  that  Jesus  could  heal  him,  if  only  He 

would,  "  He  put  forth  His  hand  and  touched  him."    The  act 

perfected  the  leper's  faith,  and  he  was  healed  immediately. 

But  he  disobeyed  the  command  to  be  silent  about  the  matter, 

and  the  result  was  that  Jesus  could  not  openly  enter  into  the 

town,  but  remained  outside  in  the  country.     It  is  the  first  shadow 

that  falls  across  His  path;  His  power  finds  a  check  in  human 

wilfulness.    Presently  He  is  in  Capernaum  again.    He  heals  a 

paralysed  man,  but  not  until  He  has  come  into  (ouch,  as  we 

say ,  with  him  also,  by  teaching  his  deepest  need  and  declaring  the 

forgiveness  of  his  iiins.    This  declaration  disturbs  the  rabbis, 

who  regard  it  as  a  blasphemous  usurpation  of  Divineauthortty. 

Bat  He  claims  that "  the  Son  of  Man  hath  authority  on  earth  to 
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forgive  liiu." 
aidered   later. 

We  may  note,  as  we  pass  on,  that  He  has  again,  in  the 
ezerdse  of  His  power  and  His  sympathy,  ooose  into  conflict 
with  the  established  religious  tradition.  This  free-  juuast 
dom  from  the  trammels  oC  convention  appears  yet  uwmi^M 
again  when  he  claims  as  a  new  disciple  a  publican,  a  ^!%!^ 
man  whose  calling  as  a  tax-gatherer  <or  the  Roman  "'*'"'*• 
government  made  himodious  to  every  patriotic  Jew.  Publicans 
were  classed  with  open  sinners;  and  when  Jesus  went  to  this 
man's  house  and  met  a  company  of  bis  fellows  the  rabbis  were 
scandalized:  "  Why  esteth  your  Master  with  pubUcan*  and 
sinnets?"  The  gentle  answer  of  Jesus  showed  His  sympathy  even 
with  those  who  opposed  Him:  "  The  doctor,"  He  said,  "  must  go 
to  the  sid."  And  again,  when  they  challenged  His  disciples  for 
not  observing  tbe  tegular  fasts,  He  gently  reminded  ibem  that 
they  themselves  relaxed  the  discipline  of  fasting  for  a  bride- 
groom's frieiKla.  And  He  added,  in  picturesque  and  pregnant 
sayings,  that  an  old  garment  could  not  bear  a  new  patch,  and 
that  oM  wine-skins  could  not  take  new  wine.  Such  language  was 
at  cpxe  gentle  and  strong;  without  condemning  the  old,  it 
claimed  liberty  for  the  new.  To  what  lengths  would  this 
liberty  go?  The  sacred  badge  of  the  Jews'  religion,  which 
marked  them  ofi  from  other  men  all  the  world  over,  was  their 
obscrvanceof  the  Sabbath.  It  was  a  national  emblera,  tbe  teat 
of  religian  and  patriotism.  The  rabbis  had  fenced  the  Sabbath 
round  with  minute  commands,  lest  any  Jews  should  even  seem 
to  work  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Thus,  plucking  and  rubbing  the 
ears  of  com  was  counted  a  form  of  reaping  and  threshing.  The 
hungry  disciples  had  so  transgressed  as  they  walked  through  the 
fields  of  ripe  com.  Jesus  defended  them  by  the  example  of 
David,  who  had  eaten  the  shcwbread,  which  only  priests  might 
eat,  and  had  given  it  to  his  hungry  men.  Necessity  absolves 
from  ritual  restrictions.  And  he  went  farther,  and  proclaimed 
a-principle:  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath,  so  that  the  Son  ol  Man  is  lord  even  of  the 
Sabbath."  For  a  second  time,  in  justifying  His  position,  He 
used  the  expression"  theSonof  Man."  The  words  might  sound 
to  Jewish  eats  merely  as  a  synonym  {or  "  man."  For  Himself, 
and  possibly  for  some  others,  they  involved  a  reference,  as 
appears  later,  to  the  "  one  like  to  a  son  of  man  "  in  Daniel's 
prophecy  of  the  coming  kingdom.  They  emphasized  His  relation 
to  humanity  as  a  whole,  in  contrast  to  such  narrower  titles  as 
"  Son  of  Abraham  "  or  "  Son  of  David."  They  were  fitted  to 
express  a  wider  nusslon  than  that  of  a  merely  Jewish  Messiah: 
He  stood  and  apdte  for  mankind.  The  controveny  was  renewed 
when  a  man  witji  a  withered  hand  appeared  in  the  synagogue 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  rabbis  watched  to  see  whether  Jesus 
would  heal  him.  For  the  first  time,  we  read  that  Jesus  was 
angry.  They  were  wilfully  blind,  and  they  would  rather  not 
see  good  done  than  see  It  dene  in  a  way  that  contradicted  their 
teadiings  and  undermined  their  influence.  After  a  sharp  remon- 
strance. He  healed  the  man  by  a  mere  Word.  And  they  went 
out  to  make  a  compact  with  the  followers  of  the  wqridly  Herod 
to  kill  Him,  and  so  to  stave  off  a  religious  revolution  which 
might  easily  have  been  followed  by  political  trouble. 

Up  to  this  point  what  have  we  seen  ?  On  the  stage  of  Palestine, 
an  outlying  lEstrict  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  home  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  now  subject  but  still  fired  with  the  Ckw«» 
hope  of  freedom  and  even  of  universal  domination  *""■• 
under  the  leadership  of  a  divinely  anointed  King,  a  new  figure 
has  appeared.  His  appearance  has  been  announced  by  a 
reforming  prophet,  who  has  summoned  the  nation  to  return 
to  its  God,  and  promised  that  a  stronger  than  himself  is  to 
(oliow.  In  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  who  is  it  that  has  come  ? 
Not  a  rough  prophet  in  the  desert  like  John,  not  a  leaderstriking 
forpoliticalfreedoin.notaprelenderainiingatthe  petty  throne 
of  theHerods,  noteven  a  great  rabbi,  building  on  Ihepatriolig 
foundation  of  the  Pharisees  who  had  secured  the  national  life 
by  a  new  devotion  to  the  ancient  law.  None  of  these,  but ,  on  the 
contrary,  an  unknown  figure  from  the  remote  hills  of  Galilee, 
standing  on  the  populous  shores  of  its  lake,  proclaiming  a* 
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a  mange  from  God  that  the  highest  hopa  were  about  to  be 
fulfilled,  fastening  attention  on  Himself  by  speaking  with 
authority  and  attaching  a  few  followers  to  His  peraon,  exhibiting 
wonderful  powen  of  healing  as  a  sign  that  He  has  come  to 
fulfil  all  needs,  manifesting  at  the  same  time  an  unparalleled 
sympathy,  and  setting  quietly  aside  every  religious  convention 
which  limited  the  outflow  of  this  sympathy;  and  as  the  result 
of  all  this  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  astonished  multitudes  and 
evoking  the  opposition  and  even  the  murdetous  lesentment 
of  the  religious  guides  of  the  nation.  Of  His  teaching  we  have 
heard  nothing,  except  in  the  occasional  sentences  by  which  He 
justified  some  o{  His  unexpected  actions.  No  party  is  formed, 
no  programme  is  announcol,  no  doctrine  is  formulated;  without 
assuming  the  title  of  Messiah,  He  offers  Himself  as  the  centre  of 
expectation,  and  seems  to  invite  an  unlimited  confidence  in 
His  pcnon.  This,  then,  in  brief  summary,  is  what  we  have  seen: 
the  natural  developrarnt  of  an  historical  situation,  a  march 
of  events  leading  rapidly  to  a  climax;  an  unexampled  strength 
and  an  unexampled  sympathy  issuing  inevitably  in  an  unex- 
ampled liberty;  and  then  the  forces  of  orthodox  religion  com- 
bining with  the  forcea  of  worldly  indiSerence  in  order  to  suppress 
a  dangerous  innovator.  Yet  the  writer  who  in  a  few  pages  pre- 
sents us  with  so  remarkable  a  representation  shows  no  conscious- 
nei*  at  all  of  artistic  treatment.  He  tells  a  simple  tale  in  the 
plainest  words:  he  never  stops  to  oiler  a  comment  or  to  point  a 
monl.  The  wonder  ol  it  all  is  not  in  the  writing,  but  in  the 
subject  itself.  We  feel  that  we  have  here  no  skilful  composi- 
tion, but  a  bare  transcript  of  what  occurred.  And  we  feel  be- 
sides that  such  a  nairative  as  this  is  the  worthy  commencement 
of  an  answer  to  the  qucstioa  with  which  its  readers  would  have 
come  to  it:  What  was  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel?  How 
did  the  Lord  Jesus  speak  and  act?  and  why  did  He  arouse  such 
malignant  enmity  amongst  His  own  people? 

We  have  followed  St  Mark's  narrative  up  to  the  point  at 
which  it  became  clear  that  conciliatory  argument  could  have 
BO  effect  upon  the  Jewish  religious  leaden.  The  controversy 
about  the  Sabbath  had  brought  their  dissatisfaction  to  a  climax. 
Henceforth  Jesus  was  to  them  a  revolutionary,  who  must,  by 
any  means,  be  suppressed.  After  this  decisive  breach  a  new 
period  opens.  Jesus  leaves  Capernaum,  never  again,  it  would 
aeem,  to  appear  in  its  synagogue.  Henceforward  He  was  to  be 
found,  with  His  disciples,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where  vast 
multitudes  gathered  round  Him,  drawn  not  only  from  Galilee  and 
Judaea,  but  also  from  the  farther  districts  north  and  east  of 
these.  He  would  take  refuge  from  the  crowds  in  a  boat,  which 
carried  Him  from  shore  to  shote;  and  His  healing  activity  was 
BOW  at  its  height.  Yet  ia  the  midst  of  this  popular  enthusiasm 
He  knew  that  the  time  had  come  to  prepare  for  a  very  different 
future,  and  accordingly  a  fresh  departure  was  made  when  He 
selected  twelve  of  His  disciples  for  a  more  intimate  companion- 
ship, with  a  view  to  a  special  mission:  "  He  appointed  twelve 
that  thqr  might  be  with  Him,  and  that  He  might  send  them 
forth  to  pitach  and  to  have  power  to  cast  out  the  devils." 
The  excitement  and  ptcaailre  of  the  crowds  was  at  this  time 
almoat  overwhdming,  and  the  relatives  of  Jesus  endeavoured  to 
restrain  Him;  "  for  they  said,  He  is  mad."  The  scribes  from 
Jeniaalem  offered  a  more  sinister  explanation,  saying  that  He 
was  possessed  by  the  prince  of  the  devils,  and  that  this  was  why 
He  waa  able  to  cootiol  all  the  evil  spirits.  He  answered  them 
first  io  figurative  langnage,  speaking  of  tlie  certain  downfall 
of  a  kingdom  or  a  family  divided  against  itself,  and  of  the  strong 
man's  boose  which  could  not  be  looted  unless  the  strong  man 
were  first  bound.  Then  followed  the  tremendous  warning,  that 
10  assign  His  work  to  Satan,  and  so  to  call  good  evil,  was  to 
blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit — the  one  sin  which  admitted 
of  no  forgiveness.  Presently,  when  He  was  told  that  His  mother 
and  brethren  were  calling  for  Him,  He  disclaimed  their  interfer- 
ence by  pointing  to  a  new  circle  of  family  relationship,  consisting 
of  aU  those  who  "  do  the  will  o(  God." 

Again  we  find  Him  teaching  by  the  lake,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  multitude  is  still  so  great  that  He  sits  in  a  boat  while  they 
Uae  the  shore.    For  the  first  time  we  are  allowed  to  hear  bow 
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He  taught  them.  He  givas  them  a  parable  fion  aatitie  tha 
sower's  three  kinds  of  failure,  compensated  by  the  rich  produce 
of  the  good  soil  At  the  close  He  utters  the  preg-  cMMi 
nant  saying:  "  He  that  hath  ears  io  hear  let  him  Tmactlt^ 
hear."  When  His  disciples  afterwards  aikcd  for  an  explana- 
tion. He  prrfaced  it  by  saying  that  the  iimer  circle  only 
were  intended  to  uodentand.  The  disciples  might  lean  that 
the  message  would  often  prove  fruitless,  but  that  nevertheless  aa 
abundant  harvest  would  result.  For  the  light  was  intended  to 
shine,  and  the  hidden  was  meant  to  be  revealed.  Another 
fnrable  compared  the  kingdom  of  God  to  seed  which,  when 
once  planted,  must  inevitably  germinate;  the  process  was 
secret  and  slow,  but  the  harvest  was  certain.  Again,  it  was 
like  the  tiny  mustard-seed  which  grew  out  of  all  proportioa 
to  its  original  size,  till  the  birds  eoold  shelter  in  its  great  branches. 
These  enigmatic  speeches  were  all  that  the  multitudes  got, 
but  the  (^iples  in  private  were  taught  their  lesson  of  hope. 
As  we  review  this  teaching  it  is  very  remarkable.  The  world 
of  common  things  is  seen  to  be  a  lesson-book  of  the  kiogdoea  of 
Cod  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  read  it.  What  that  kingdom  is  ta 
be  we  are  not  told;  we  are  only  taught  that  its  coming  isaecret, 
slow  and  certain.  If  nature  in  its  ordinary  processes  waa  thus 
seen  to  be  full  of  significance,  the  disciples  were  also  to  lean 
that  it  was  under  His  controL  As  the  boat  from  which  He  had 
been  teaching  pasted  to  the  other  side,  the  tired  Teacher  slept. 
A  sudden  storm  terrified  the  disciples,  and  they  roioed  Him  in 
alarm.  He  stilled  the  storm  with  a  word  and  rebuked  their 
want  of  faith.  "  Who  then  is  this,"  they  whispered  with  awe, 
"  that  even  the  wind  and  the  sea  obey  Him?  "  On  the  opposite 
hills  a.aolitary  spectator  had  watched  the  rise  and  the  lull  of  the 
tempest,  a  fierce  demopiac  who  dwelt  among  the  tombs  on 
the  mountain-side.  He  believed  hinnelf  to  be  poasesacd  by  a 
regiment  of  demons.  Whenjesusbade  them  go  forth,  he  begged 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  enter  into  a  herd  of  swine  which 
was  hard  by.  His  request  was  granted,  and  the  awinc  rushed 
over  a  steep  place  into  the  lake.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  that 
while  most  of  the  cures  which  Jesus  had  performed  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  this  Class,  this  particular  case  is  deKribed  as 
an  exceptionally  severe  one,  and  the  visible  effect  of  the  removal 
of  his  tormentor!  may  have  greatly  helped  to  restore  the  maa'a 
shattered  peisonality. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  trace  in  detail  the  whole  of  St  Mark's 
story.  We  have  foltowed  it  long  enough  to  see  its  diiectncss  and 
simplicity,  to  observe  the  naturalness  with  which  one  incident 
succeeds  another,  and  to  watch  the  gradual  manifestation  of  a 
personality  at  once  strong  and  sympathetic,  wielding  extra- 
ordinary powers,  which  are  placed  wholly  at  the  service  of  others, 
and  refusing  to  be  hindered  from  helping  men  by  the  ordinary 
restrictbns  of  social  or  religious  custom.  And  we  have  seen  aa 
the  consequence  of  all  this  the  development  of  an  historical 
situation  in  which  the  leaders  of  current  orthodoxy  ally  them- 
selves with  the  indiRerenlism  which  accepts  existing  political 
conditions  in  order  to  put  down  a  disturber  of  the  peace.  We 
must  DOW  be  content  with  a  broader  survey  of  the  caursc  oi 
events^ 

Two  notable  cures  were  wrought  on  the  western  side  of  the 
lake — the  healing  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  and  the  raising  of 
Jairus's  daughter.  In  each  of  these  cures  prominence  fst»fci 
is  given  to  the  requirement  and  the  reward  of  faith —  f^ivm. 
that  is  to  say,  of  personal  confidence  in  the  Healer:  "  Thy 
faith  bath  made  thee  whole."  "  Fear  not,  only  believe." 
After  this  Jesus  passed  away  from  the  enthusiastic  crowds  by 
the  lake  to  visit  His  own  Nazareth,  and  to  find  there  a  strange 
incredulity  in  regard  to  one  whom  the  villagers  knew  as  the 
carpenter.  Once  more  we  come  across  a  m>'sLcrious  liraitatiua 
of  His  powers:  "  He  could  not  do  there  any  miracle,"  save  the 
cure  of  a  few  sick  folk;  and  He  marvelled  because  of  their  want 
of  faith.  The  moment  had  now  come  when  the  twelve  disciples 
were  to  be  entrusted  with  a  share  of  His  healing  power  and  wi<.li 
the  proclamation  of  repentance.  While  they  arc  joumcyiBg 
two  aad  two  in  various  directions  St  Mark  lakes  occasion  to  tel 
us  the  cuiTcnt  canjeautcs  as  to  who  Jesus  really  waa.     Some 
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Unu^t  Mm  EHJah  or  one  oF  the  ancient  prophets  returned  to 
earth— a  suggestion  based  on  popular  tradition;  othets  said  He 
was  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead — the  supentltion 
of  Herod  who  had  put  him  to  death.  When  the  disciples 
returned,  Jesus  took  them  apart  for  rest;  but  the  crowds  re- 
assembled when  they  found  Him  again  near  the  lake,  and  His 
yeamingcompassionfortheseshepherdlesssheepledHim  to  give 
them  an  impressive  sign  that  He  had  indeed  come  to  supply  all 
human  needs.  Hitherto  His  power  had  gone  forth  to  individuals, 
but  now  He  fed  five  thousand  men  from  the  scanty  stock  of  five 
loaves  and  two  fishes.  That  night  He  came  to  His  disciples 
walking  upon  the  waters,  and  in  the  period  which  immediately 
followed  there  was  once  more  a  great  manifestation  of  healing 


We  have  heard  nothing  for  some  time  of  any  opposition;  but 
BOW  a  fresh  conflict  arose  with  certain  scribes  who  had  come  down 
OppotUom  from  Jerusalem,  and  who  complained  that  the  dis- 
«*«*»  ciplei  neglected  the  ceremonial  washing  of  their 
"'"""  bands  before  meals.  Jesus  replied  with  a  stem  re- 
buke, addressing  the  questioners  as  hypocrites,  and  exposing  the 
falsity  of  a  system  which  allowed  the  breach  of  fundamental 
commandments  in  order  that  traditional  regulations  might  be 
observed.  He  then  turned  from  them  to  the  multitude,  and 
uttered  a  saying  which  in  effect  annulled  the  Jewish  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  meats.  This  was  a  direct  attack  on 
the  whole  Pharisaic  position.  The  controversy  was  plainly 
irreconcilable,  and  Jesus  withdrew  to  the  north,  actually  passing 
iratside  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  desired  to  remain 
unknown,  and  not  to  extend  His  mi<:sion  to  the  heathen  popula- 
tion, but  the  extraordinary  faith  and  the  modest  importunity  of 
a  Syrophenfcian  woman  indu'ced  Him  to  heal  her  daughter. 
Then  He  relumed  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
His  return  was  marked  by  another  miraculous  feeding  of  the 
multitude,  and  also  by  two  healing  miracles  which  present 
onusual  features.  In  both  the  paticiit  was  withdrawn  from  the 
multitude  and  the  cure  was  wrought  with  the  accompaniment  of 
symbolic  actions.  Moreover,  in  one  case  Jesus  is  described  as 
groaning  before  He  spoke;  in  the  other  the  ctire  was  at  first  in- 
complete; and  both  of  the  men  were  strictly  charged  to  observe 
silence  afterwards.  It  cannot  be  a  mere  coincidence  that  these 
are  the  last  cures  which  Si  Mark  records  as  performed  in  Galilee. 

In  fact  the  Galilean  ministry  is  now  closed.  Jesus  retires 
northwards  to  Caesarea  Philippi,  and  appears  henceforth  to 
Mesattafc  devote  Himself  entirely  to  the  instruction  of  his  dis- 
reacMq^  ciplcs,  who  needed  to  be  prepared  for  the  fatal  issue 
which  could  not  long  be  delayed.  He  begins  by  asking  them 
the  popular  opinion  as  to  His  Person.  Tlie  suggestions  are 
still  the  same — John  the  Baptist,  or  Elijah,  or  some  other  of 
the  prophets.  But  when  He  asked  their  own  belief,  Peter 
replied,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ."  He  warned  them  not  to  make 
this  known;  and  He  proceeded  to  give  them  the  wholly  new 
teaching  that  the  Son  of  Man  must  suffer  and  be  killed,  adding 
that  after  three  days  He  must  rise  again.  Peter  took  Him  aside 
and  urged  Him  not  to  speak  so.  But  He  turned  to  the  other 
disciples  and  openly  rebuked  Peter.  And  then,  addressing  a  yet 
wider  circle,  He  demanded  of  those  who  should  follow  Him  a 
self-sacrifice  like  His  own.  He  even  used  the  metaphor  of  the 
cross  which  was  carried  by  the  sufferer  to  the  place  of  execution. 
Life,  he  declared,  could  only  be  saved  by  voluntary  death.  He 
went  on  to  demand  an  unswerving  loyalty  to  Himself  and  His 
teaching  in  the  face  of  a  threatening  world;  and  then  He  promised 
that  some  of  those  who  were  present  should  not  die  before  they 
had  seen  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  have  had  no 
hint  of  such  leaching  as  this  in  the  whole  of  the  Galilean  ministry. 
Jesus  had  stood  forth  as  the  strong  healer  and  helper  of  men ;  it 
was  bewildering  to  hear  Him  speak  of  dying.  He  had  promised 
to  fulfil  men's  highest  expectations,  if  only  they  would  not 
doubt  His  wilUngncss  and  power.  He  had  been  enthusiastically 
reverenced  by  the  common  people,  though  suspected  and  attacked 
by  the  religious  leaders.  He  had  spoken  of  "  the  will  of  Cod  " 
as  supreme,  and  had  set  aside  ceremonial  traditions.  He  had 
aaoounced  the  nearness  of   the   kingdom  of  God,  but  bad 
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described  It  only  in  ptraUet  fiom  natnre.  He  had  adopted  the 
vague  title  of  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  but  had  refrained  from  pro- 
claiming Himself  as  the  expected  Messiah.  At  last  the  disciples 
had  expressed  their  conviction  that  He  was  the  Christ,  and  imm^ 
dsately  He  telb  them  that  He  goes  to  meet  humiUation  and  death 
as  the  necessary  step*  to  B  lesunection  and  a  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man  in  the  glory  of  His  Father.  It  w>s  an  amazing  announce* 
ment  and  He  plainly  added  that  their  path  like  Hb  own  by 
through  death  to  life.  The  dark  shadows  of  this  picture  of  the 
future  alone  could  impress  their  minds,  but  a  week  later  three  of 
them  were  allowed  a  momentary  vision  of  the  light  which  shoula 
overcome  the  darkness.  They  saw  Jesus  transfigured  in  a 
radiance  of  glory:  Elijah  appeared  with  Moses,  and  they  talked 
with  Jesus.  A  cloud  came  over  them,  and  a  Voice,  like  that  of 
the  Baptism,  proclaimed  "  "Hiis  is  My  Son,  the  Belovede  hear 
ye  Him."  They  were  bidden  to  keep  the  visioa  secret  tiUthe 
Son  of  Man  should  have  risen  from  the  dnd.  It  was  in  itself  a 
foretaste  of  resurrection,  and  the  pusled  disciples  remembered 
that  the  scribes  declared  that  before  the  resurrection  Elijah 
would  appear.  Their  minds  were  confused  as  to  what  resume- 
tion  was  meant.  Jesut  told  them  thatElijah  had  in  fact  come; 
and  He  also  (aid  that  the  Scriptures  foretold  the  sufferings  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  But  the  situation  was  wholly  beyond  thdr 
grvsp,  and  the  very  language  of  St  Mark  at  this  point  teems  to 
reflect  the  conftision  of  their  minds. 

The  other  disciples,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  cure  a  peculiarly  violent  case  of  demoniacal 
possession.  Jeaus  Himself  cast  out  the  demon,  but  not  before 
the  suffering  child  had  been  rendered  seemingly  lifeless  by  a 
final  assault.  Then  they  journeyed  secretly  through  Galilee 
towards  Judara  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  On  the  way 
Jesus  reinforced  the  new  lesson  of  self-renunciation.  He  offered 
the  little  children  as  the  type  of  those  to  whom  the  kingdom  of 
God  belonged;  and  He  disappointed  a  young  and  wealthy  aspi- 
rant to  His  favour,  amazing  His  disciples  by  saying  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  could  hardly  be  entered  by  the  rich;  he  who 
forsook  all  should  have  all,  and  more  than  all;  the  worici'i. 
estimates  were  to  be  reversed — the  first  should  be  last  and  the 
last  first.  They  were  now  journeying  towards  Jerusalem,  and 
the  prediction  of  the  Passion  was  repealed.  James  and  John, 
who  had  witnessed  the  Transfiguration,  and  who  were  confident 
of  the  coming  glory,  asked  for  the  places  nearest  to  their  Master, 
and  professed  their  readiness  to  share  His  sufferings.  When 
the  other  ten  were  aggrieved  Jesus  declared  that  greatness  was 
measured  by  service,  not  by  rank;  and  that  the  Son  of  Man  had 
come  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve,  and  to  give  His  life  to 
ransom  many  other  lives.  As  they  came  up  from  the  Jordan 
valley  and  passed  through  Jericho,  an  incident  occurred  which 
signalized  the  beginning  of  the  final  period.  A  Mind  man 
appealed  to  Jesus  as  "  the  Son  of  David,"  and  was  answered 
by  the  restoration  of  his  sight;  and  when,  a  little  later,  Jesus 
fulfilled  an  ancient  prophecy  1>y  mounting  an  ass  and  riding  into 
Jerusalem,  themultitudesshoutedtheir  welcome  to  the  reluming 
"  kingdom  of  David."  Hitherto  He  had  not  permitted  any 
public  recognition  of  His  Messiahship,  but  now  He  entered 
David's  city  in  lowly  but  significant  pomp  as  David's  promised 
heir. 

Two  incidents  illustrate  the  spirit  of  judgment  with  which  He 
approached  the  splendid  but  apostate  dly.  On  His  arrival  He 
had  carefully  observed  the  condition  of  the  Temple,  Emrrlol* 
and  had  retired  to  sleep  outside  the  city.  On  the  *'"•"•■' 
following  morning,  finding  no  fruit  on  a  fig-tree  in  full  leaf. 
He  said, "  Let  no  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  henceforth  for  ever."  It 
was  a  parable  of  impending  doom.  Then,  when  He  entered 
the  Temple,  He  swept  away  with  a  fiery  zeal  the,mcrchant5  and 
merchandise  which  had  turned  God's  House  into  "a  robbers' 
den."  The  act  was  at  once  an  assertion  of  commanding  au- 
thority and  an  open  condemnation  of  the  religious  rulers  who 
had  permitted  the  desecration.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to 
make  new  and  powerful  enemies;  for  the  chief  priests,  as  well  as 
their  rivals  the  scribes,  were  now  inflamed  against  Him.  At  the 
moment  they  could  do  nothing,  but  the  next  day  they  formally 
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demuKied  whence  He  derived  EQi  right  u  to  act.  When  Ihey 
icfused  to  uiswer  His  question  as  to  the  authority  of  John  the 
Baptist  He  in  turn  refused  to  tell  them  His  own.  But  He 
vtteied  a  parable  which  more  than  aaswoed  them.  The  owner 
of  the  vineyani,  who  had  sent  his  servants  and  last  of  all  his  only 
son,  would  visit  their  rejection  and  murder  on  the  wicked 
husbandmen.  He  added  a  leminder  that  the  stone  which  the 
builders  refused  was,  after  all,  the  Divine  choice.  They  were 
restrained  from  arresting  Him  by  fear  of  the  people,  to  whom 
the  ih^jiing  of  the  parable  waa  plain.  They  therefore  sent  a 
joint  deputation  of  Pharisees  and  Herodians  to  entrap  Him 
with  a  question  as  to  the  Roman  tribute,  in  answering  which  He 
must  either  lose  His  inflnence  with  the  people  or  else  lay  Him- 
self open  to  a  charge  of  treason.  When  they  were  baffled,  the 
Sadducees,  to  whose  party  the  chief  priests  belonged,  sought  in 
vain  to  pose  Him  with  a  problem  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead;  and  after  that  a  nwre  honest  scribe  confessed  the  truth 
of  His  teaching  as  to  the  suptemacy  of  love  to  Cod  and  man  over 
■11  the  sacri6cial  wonhip  of  the  Temple,  and  was  told  in  reply 
that  he  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  Jesus  Himself 
now  put  a  question  as  to  the  teadung  of  the  scribes  which 
Identified  the  Messiah  with  "  the  Son  of  David  ";  and  then 
He  denounced  those  scribes  whose  pride  and  extortion  and 
hypocrisy  were  preparing  for  them  a  terrible  doom.  Before  He 
left  the  Temple,  never  to  return,  one  incident  gave  Him  pure 
satisfaction.  His  own  teaching  that  all  must  be  given  for  God 
was  illustrated  by  the  devotion  of  a  poor  widow  who  cast  into 
the  treasury  the  two  tiny  coins  which  were  all  that  she  had. 
As  He  passed  out  He  foretold,  in  words  which  corresponded  to 
the  doom  of  the  fig-tree,  the  utter  demolition  of  the  imposing 
but  profitless  Tonple;  and  presently  He  opened  up  to  (our  of 
His  disdples  a  vision  of  the  future,  warning  them  against  false 
Christs,  bidding  them  expect  great  sorrows,  national  and 
personal,  declaring  that  the  gospel  must  be  proclaimed  to  aU 
the  nations,  and  that  after  a  great  tribulation  the  Son  of  Man 
should  appear,  "  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven."  The  day 
and  the  hour  none  knew,  neither  the  angels  nor  the  Son,  but 
only  the  Father:  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  watch. 

We  now  come  to  the  final  scenes.  The  passover  was  approach- 
ing, and  plots  were  being  laid  for  His  destruction.  He  Himself 
ntoai  spoke  mysteriously  of  His  burial,  when  a  woman 
SoMM.  poured  a  vase  of  costly  ointment  upon  His  head. 
To  some  this  seemed  a  wasteful  act;  but  He  accepted  it  as 
a  token  of  the  Icrve  which  gave  all  that  was  in  its  power,  and 
He  promised  that  it  should  never  cease  to  illustrate  His  Gospel. 
Two  of  tjie  disciples  were  sent  into  Jerusalem  to  prepare  the 
Passover  meaL  During  the  meal  Jesus  declared  that  He  should 
be  betrayed  by  one  of  their  number.  .Later  in  the  evening  He 
gave  them  bread  and  wine,  proclaiming  that  these  were  His  body 
and  His  blood — the  tokens  of  His  giving  Himself  to  them,  and 
of  a  new  covenant  with  God  through  His  death.  As  they  with- 
drew to  the  Mount  of  Olives  He  foretold  their  general  flight,  but 
promised  that  when  He  was  risen  He  would  gp  before  them  into 
Galilee.  Peter  protested  faithfulness  unto  death,  but  was  told 
that  he  would  deny  his  Master  three. times  that  very  night. 
Then  coming  to  a  place  called  Gethsemane,  He  bade  the  disdples 
wait  while  He  should  pray;  and  taking  the  three  who  had  been 
with  Him  at  the  Transfiguration  He  told  them  to  tany  near 
Him  and  to  watch.  He  went  forward,  and  fell  on  the  ground, 
praying  that  "  the  cup  might  be  taken  away  "  from  Him,  but 
resigning  Himself  to  His  Father's  will.  Presently  Judaa  arrived 
with  a  band  of  armed  men,  and  greeted  his  Master  with  a  kiss — 
the  signal  for  His  arrest.  The  disdples  fled  in  panic,  after  on* 
of  them  had  wounded  the  high  priest's  servant.  Only  a  namdess 
young  man  tried  to  follow,  but  he  too  fled  when  hands  were  laid 
upon  him.  Before  the  high  priest  Jesus  was  charged,  among 
other  accusations,  with  threatening  to  destroy  the  Temple;  but 
the  matter  was  brought  to  an  issue  when  He  waa  plainly  aJAed 
if  He  were  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  One."  He 
answered  that  He  was,  and  He  predicted  that  they  should  see 
the  fulfilment  of  Dam'el's  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the 
fight  haiut  of  power.    Thereupon  He  was  condemned  to  death 
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for  manifest  bUspheray,  and  a  scene  of  enel  mUkeiy  foUowtd. 
Meanwhile  Peter  in  the  court  below  had  been  sitting  with  the 
servants,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  escape  recognition  bad  thrice 
declared  that  he  did  not  know  Jesns.  Thus  th«  Bight  passed, 
and  in  the  morning  Jesus  was  Uken  to  PUite,  for  the  Jewish 
council  had  no  power  to  execute  their  decree  of  death.  Pilate's 
question,  "  Art  Thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?"  shows  the  nature 
of  the  accusation  which  was  thought  Ukely  to  tell  with  the 
Roman  governor.  He  had  already  in  bond*  one  leader  «f 
revolution,  whose  hands  were  stained  with  blood — a  striking 
contrsst  to  the  cafan  and  silent  figure  who  stood  befote  him.  At 
this  moment  a  crowd  came  up  to  ask  the  fulfilment  of  his  annual 
act  of  grace,  the  pardon  of  a  prisoner  at  the  Passover.  Pilate, 
discerning  that  it  was  the  envy  of  the  rulers  which  sought  to 
destroy  an  inconvenient  rival,  offered  "  the  King  of  tb*  Jews  " 
as  the  prisoner  to  be  released.  But  the  chief  priests  succeeded 
in  making  the  people  ask  for  Barabbas  and  demand  the  .crud- 
fixion  of  Jesus.  Pilate  fulfilled  Us  pledge  by  giving  them  the 
man  of  their  choice,  and  Jesus,  whom  he  had  vainly  hoped  In 
release  on  a  satisfactory  pretext,  he  now  condemned  to  th» 
shameful  punishments  of  scourging  and  crucifixion;  for  the 
cross,  as  Jesus  had  foreseen,  was  the  inevitable  fate  of  a  Jewish 
pretender  to  sovereignty.  The  Raman  soldiers  mocked  "  the 
King  of  the  Jews  "  with  a  purple  robe  and  a  crown  of  thoma. 
As  they  led  Him  out  they  forced  the  cross,  which  the  suSerer 
conunonly  carried,  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  Simon  of  Cyrenc^ 
whose  sons  Alexander  and  Ruf  us  are  here  mentioned — probably 
as  being  known  to  St  Mark's  readers;  at  any  rate,  it  is  inteicatinf 
to  note  that,  in  writing  to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  St  Paul  a 
few  years  earlier  had  sent  a  greeting  to"  Ruf  us  and  his  mother." 
Over  the  cross,  which  stood  between  two  others,  was  the  cxm- 
demrutory  inscription,  "  The  King  of  the  Jews."  This  waa  the 
Roman  desigostion  of  Him  whom  the  Jewish  rulers  tauntingly 
addressed  as  "  the  King  of  Israel."  The  same  revilers,  with  a' 
deeper  truth  than  they  knew,  summed  up  the  mystery  of  His 
life  and  death  when  they  said,  "  He  saved  others.  Himself  He 
cannot  save." 

A  great  darkness  shrouded  the  scene  for  three  hours,  and  then, 
in  His  native  Aramaic,  Jesus  cried  in  the  words  of  tlie  Psalm, 
"  My  God,  My  God,  why  has  Thou  forsaken  Me?"  One  other 
cry  He  uttered,  and  the  end  came,  and  at  that  moment  the  veil 
of  the  Temple  was  rent  from  top  to  bottom — an  omen  of  feaiful 
import  to  those  who  had  mocked  Him,  even  on, the  cross,  as  the 
destroyer  of  the  Temple,  who  in  three  days  should  build  it  anew. 
The  disdples  of  Jesus  do  not  appear  as  spectators  of  the  end,  but 
only  a  group  of  women  who  had  ministered  to  His  needs  in 
GaUlee,  and  bad  followed  Him  up  to  Jerusalem.  These  wtnnen 
watched  His  burial,  which  was  performed  by  a  Jewish  coundUor, 
to  whom  Pilate  had  granted  the  body  after  the  centurion  had 
certified  the  reality  of  the  unexpectedly  early  death.  The  body 
was  placed  in  a  rock-hewn  tomb,  and  a  great  stone  was  rolled 
against  the  entrance.  Sunset  brought  on  the  Jewish  sabbath, 
but  the  next  evening  the  women  brought  spices  to  anoint  the 
body,  and  at  stmrise  on  the  third  day  they  arrived  at  the  tomb, 
and  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away.  They  entered  and 
found  a  young  man  in  a  white  robe,  who  said,  "  He  is  risen.  He 
is  not  here,"  and  bade  them  say  to  His  disdples  and  Peter,  "  Be 
goeth  before  you  into  Galilee;  there  ye  shall  see  Him,  as  He  said 
unto  you."  In  terror  they  flied  from  the  tomb, "  and  they  said 
nothing  to  any  man,  for  they  feared  ..." 

So  with  a  broken  sentence  the  narrative  ends.  The  document 
is  imperfect,  owing  probably  to  the  acddental  loss  of  Its  last 
leaf.  In  very  eariy  times  attempts  were  made  to  furnish  It  with 
a  fitting  dose;  but  neither  of  the  supplements  which  we  find  in 
manuscripts  can  be  regarded  as  coming  from  the  original  writer. 
If  we  ask  what  must,  on  grounds  of  literary  probability,  base 
been  added  before  the  record  was  closed,  we  may  content  our- 
selvc*  here  with  saying  that  some  Inddent  must  certainly  haw 
been  narrated  which  should  have  realized  the  twice-repeated 
promise  that  Jesus  would  be  seen  by  His  disdples  in  Galilee. 

3.  Dtmrnml  tuti  by  Si  Uattheti  aid  St  Ltile.— We  pas  on  no* 
to  compare  with  this  narrative  of  St  Mark  aaother  ytrf  ra)f 
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dooimcBt  wbicli  no  kognr  akti  in  M  iBdcpeodent  form,  but 
•hich  can  be  putially  rtcoaitructcd  (ram  the  ponkins  of  it 
whick  have  been  embodied  in  the  Goipeb  of  St  Matthew  and 
St  Luke. 

When  «e  review  St  Mark's  nanalive  ai  a  whak  we  are  stnick, 
£ru  of  all,  with  its  directoess  and  Moiplirity.  It  moves  slraight- 
(orwatd  upon  a  well-defined  path.  It  shows  us  the  Lord  Jesus 
entering  on  the  miaion  predicted  by  the  Baptist  without  de- 
claring Himself  to  be  the  Messiah;  attracting  the  multitudes 
in  CaUiee  by  His  healing  power  and  His  unbounded  sympathy, 
and  at  the  same  time  awakening  the  envy  and  suspidon  of  the 
leaders  of  teligtonj  traiu'ng  a  few  disciples  till  they  reach  the 
conviction  (hat  He  is  the  Christ,  and  then,  but  not  till  then, 
admitting  them  into  the  secret  af  His  coming  suSeiings,  and 
preparing  them  for  a  mission  in  which  they  also  must  sacrifice 
themselves;  then  journeying  to  Jerusalem  to  fulfil  the  destiny 
which  He  foresaw,  accepting  the  responsibility  of  the  Messianic 
title,  only  to  be  condemned  by  the  religioas  authorities  as  a 
blasphemer  and  handed  over  to  the  Roman  power  as  a  pretender 
to  the  Jcwiih  throne.  That  is  the  story  in  its  barest  outline. 
It  Is  adequate  to  its  presumed  purpose  of  olering  to  distant 
Centil:  converts  a  dear  account  of  their  Master's  eaRhly  work, 
and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  Has  rejection  by  His  own  people 
and  to  His  death  by  Roman  ctudfixkm.  The  wtiter  make*  no 
comment  on  the  wonderful  story  which  he  tells.  Allusions  to 
Jewish  customs  are,  indeed,  explained  as  they  occur,  but  apart 
from  this  the  narrative  appears  to  be  a  mete  IranKript  of 
'remembered  facts.  The  actora  are  never  diaracteriaed;  their 
actions  are  simply  noted  down;  there  is  no  praike  and  no  blame. 
To  this  simplicity  and  directness  of  narrative  we  may  in  large 
measure  attribute  the  fact  that  when  two  later  evangelists 
desired  to  give  fuller  accounts  of  out  Lord's  life  they  both 
made  this  early  book  the  basis  of  their  woik.  In  those  days 
there  was  no  Mnsc  of  unfairness  in  using  up  existing  materials 
in  Older  to  make  a  more  complete  treatise.  Accordingly  so 
much  of  St  Mark's  Cosp<!l  has  been  taken  over  word  for  word  in 
the  Gospels  of  St  Luke  and  St  Matthew  that,  if  every  copy  of  it 
had  perished,  we  could  still  reconstruct  large  portions  of  it  by 
carefully  comparing  their  narratives.  They  did  not  hesitate, 
however,  to  alter  St  Mark's  language  where  it  seemed  to  them 
rough  or  obscure,  for  each  of  them  had  a  distinctive  style  of  his 
own,  and  St  Luke  wasa  literary  artisl  of  a  high  oider.  Moreover, 
though  they  both  accepted  the  general  scheme  of  St  Mark's 
narrative,  each  of  them  was  obliged  to  omit  many  incidents  in 
order  to  find  room  for  other  material  which  was  at  their  disposal, 
by  which  they  were  able  to  sapplement  the  deficiencies  of  the 
earlier  book.  The  most  conspicuous  deficiency  was  in  regard 
to  <nir  Lord's  teaching,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  St  Mask  had 
given  surprisingly  little.  Here  they  were  happily  in  a  position 
to  make  a  very  important  contributwn. 

For  side  by  side  with  St  Mark's  Gospel  there  was  current  in 
the  earliest  times  another  account  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Oiu  knowledge  of  it  to-day  is  entirely  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  the  two  later  evangelists  who  embodied 
large  portions  of  it,  working  it  in  and  out  of  the  general  scheme 
which  they  derived  from  St  Mark,  according  as  each  of  them 
thought  most  appropriate.  St  Luke  appears  to  have  taken  it 
over  in  sections  for  the  most  part  without  much  modification; 
but  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel  its  incidents  seldom  find  an  indepen- 
dent place;  the  saying  to  which  ihey  gave  rise  are  often  detached 
from  their  context  and  grouped  with  sayingsofasimilar  character 
so  as  to  form  considerable  discourses,  or  else  they  are  linked  on 
to  sayings  which  were  uttered  on  other  occasions  recorded  by 
St  Mark.  It  is  probable  that  many  passages  of  St  Luke's  Gospel 
which  have  no  parallel  in  St  Matthew  were  aba  derived  from 
this  early  source;  but  this  is  not  easily  capable  of  distinct  proof; 
and,  therefore,  in  order  to  gain  a  secure  conception  of  the  docu- 
ment we  must  confine  ourselves  at  first  to  those  partsof  it  which 
were  borrowed  by  both  writers.  We  shall,  however,  krak  to 
St  Luke  in  the  main  as  preserving  for  us  the  more  nearly  its 
original  form. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  an.  outline  of  the  contents  of  this 
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document.  To  begin  with,  it  contained  a  fuller  account  of  the 
teaching  of  John  the  Baptist.  St  Mark  tells  us  only  his  message 
of  hope;  but  here  we  read  the  severer  language  with  which  he 
called  men  to  repentance.  We  hear  his  warning  of "  the  coming 
wnth  ":  his  mighty  Successor  will  baptize  with  fire;  the  fruitless 
tree  will  be  cast  into  the  fire;  the  chaR  will  be  separated  from  the 
wheat  and  burned  with  unquenchable  fire;  the  claim  to  be 
chiliiren  of  Abraham  will  not  avail,  for  God  can  raise  up  other 
children  to  Abraham,  if  it  be  from  the  stones  of  the  desert. 
Next,  we  have  a  narrative  of  the  Temptation,  of  which  St  Mark 
bad  but  reoDcded  the  bare  tact.  It  was  grounded  on  the 
Divine  sonship,  which  we  already  know  was  proclaimed  at  the 
Baptism.  In  a  threefoM  vismn  Jesus  is  invited  to  enter  upon 
His  inheritance  at  onoe;  to  satisfy  His  own  needs,  to  accept  of 
eaithly  dominion,  to  presume  on  the  Divine  protection.  The 
passage  stands  almost  atene  as  a  revelstwn  of  inner  conflict  in  a 
life  which  outwardly  was  marked  by  unusual  calm. 

Not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  document  tlwre  stood  a 
remarkable  discourse  delivered  among  the  hills  above  the  lake. 
It  opens  with  a  startling  reversal  of  the  common  esti-  ; 
mates  of  happiness  and  misery.  In  the  light  of  the  i 
coming  kingdom  it  peodaims  the  blessedness  of  the 
poor,  the  hungry,  the  sad  and  the  maligned;  and  the  wofulness 
of  the  rich,  the  full,  the  merry  and  the  popuhir.  It  goes  on  to 
reverse  the  ordinary  maxims  of  conduct.  Enemies  are  to  be 
loved,  helped,  bleMcd,  prayed  for.  No  bkiw  Is  to  be  returned; 
every  demand.  Just  or  unjust,  is  to  be  granted:  in  short,  "  as 
ye  desire  that  men  ihoaM  do  to  you,  do  in  like  manner  to  them." 
Then  the  motive  and  the  model  of  this  conduct  are  adduced: 
"  Love  your  enemies  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  be  sons  of  the  Highest; 
for  He  is  kind  to  the  thankless  and  wicked.  Be  merciful,  as 
your  Father  is  merdful;  and  judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be 
jndged."  We  note  in  passing  that  this  is  the  first  Introduction 
of  our  Lord's  teaching  of  the  fatherhood  of  God.  God  is  your 
Father,  He  says  in  effect;  you  will  be  His  sons  if  like  Him  you 
will  refuse  to  make  distinctions,  loving  without  kxiking  for  a 
return,  sure  that  in  the  end  k)ve  will  not  be  wholly  lost.  Then 
follow  grave  warnings — generous  towards  others,  you  must  be 
Hrict  with  yonnclves;  only  the  good  can  truly  do  good,  hearen 
of  these  words  must  be  doera  also,  if  they  would  build  on  the 
rock  and  not  on  the  sand.  So,  with  the  parable  of  the  two 
boildeis,  the  discouisc  reached  it*  formal  cloee. 

It  was  followed  by  the  entry  of  Jesvs  Into  Capernaum,  where 
He  was  asked  to  heal  the  servant  of  a  Roman  officer.  This 
man's  unusaal  faith,  based  on  his  soMicriy  sense  of  discipline, 
suiprlsed  the  Lord,  who  declared  that  it  had  no  equal  in  Israel 
itself.  Somewhat  later  messengere  arrived  from  the  fnipiisaned 
Baptist,  who  asked  if  Jesus  were  indeed  "  the  coming  One  " 
of  whom  he  had  spoken.  Jesus  pointed  to  His  acts  of  healing 
thesidt,  raisbigthedeadand  proclaiming  good  news  for  the  poor; 
thereby  stiggesting  to  those  who  oould  understand  that  He  ful- 
filled the  ancient  prophecy  of  the  Messiah.  He  then  declared 
the  greatness  of  John  in  exalted  terms,  adding,  however,  that  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  was  John's  superior.  Then  He 
complained  of  the  unreasonableness  of  an  age  which  relnsed 
John  as  too  austere  and  Himself  as  too  lax  and  as  being  "  the 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners."  This  narrative  clearly  pre-, 
supposes  a  series  of  miracles  already  performed,  and  also  such  a 
conflict  with  the  Pharisees  as  we  have  seen  recorded  by  St  Mark. 
Presently  we  find  an  offer  of  disciplcship  met  by  the  warning 
that  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  is  a  homeless  wanderer;  and  then  the 
stem  refusal  of  a  request  for  leave  to  perform  a  father's  funeral 
rices. 

Close  upon  these  incidents  follows  a  special  mission  of  disdples, 
introduced  by  the  saying:  "The  harvest  is  great,  but  the 
labourers  are  few."  The  disciples  as  they  journey  ouMr 
are  to  take  no  provisions,  but  to  throw  themselves  Smylmgttt 
on  the  bounty  of  their  hearers;  they  are  to  heal  the  •^"'^ 
sick  and  to  proclaim  the  nearness  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  city  that  rejects  them  shall  have  a  less  lenient  judgment 
than  Sodom;  Tyre  and  Sidon  shall  be  better  off  than  dties 
like  Chorazui  and  Bethsaida  which  have  (cen  His  miracles; 
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Openuum,  favoured  above  all,  shall  link' to  the  deepest  depth. 
I(  words  could  be  sterner  than  these,  they  are  those  which 
(oUow:  "  He  that  hcareth  you  hearelh  Me;  and  he  that  rejecteth 
you  rejecteth  Me,  but  He  that  rejecteth  Me  rejecteth  Him  that 
sent  Me."  This  reference  to  His  own  personal  mission  is  strik- 
ingly eipanded  in  words  which  He  uttered  on  the  return  of  the 
disciples.  After  thanking  the  Father  (or  revealing  to  babes 
what  He  bides  from  the  wise,  He  continued  in  mysterious 
language: "  All  things  are  delivered  to  Me  by  My  Father,  and 
none  knoweth  who  the  Son  is  but  the  Father,  and  who  the 
Father  is  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  chooicth  to 
reveal  Him."  Happy  were  the  disciples  in  seeing  and  hearing 
what  prophets  and  kings  had  looked  for  in  vain. 
.  When  His  disciples,  having  watched  Him  at  prayer,  desired 
to  be  taught  how  to  pray,  they  were  bidden  to  address  God  as 
"  Father  ";  to  ask  first  for  the  hallowing  of  the  Father's  name, 
and  the  coming  of  His  kingdom;  then  for  their  daily  food,  for 
the  pardon  of  their  sins  and  for  freedom  from  temptation.  It 
was  the  prayer  of  a  family — that  the  sons  might  be  true  to  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  true  to  the  sons;  and  they  were  further 
encouraged  by  a  parable  of  the  family:  "  Ask  and  ye  shall 
receive. . . ,  Every  one  that  asketh  rccetvetb  "  :  for  the  heavenly 
Father  will  do  more,  not  less,  than  an  eanhly  father  would  do  for 
his  children.  After  He  had  cast  out  a  dumb  demon,  some  said 
that  His  power  was  due  to  Beelzebub.  He  accordingly  asked 
them  by  whom  the  Jews  themselves  cast  out  demons;  and  He 
claimed  that  His  power  was  a  sign  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
come.  But  He  warned  them  that  demons  cast  out  once  might 
return  in  greater  force.  When  they  asked  for  a  sign  from  heaven. 
He  would  give  them  no  more  than  the  sign  of  Jonah,  explaining 
that  the  repentant  Nineviles  should  condemn  the  present 
generation:  so,  too,  should  the  queen  of  Sheba;  for  that  which 
they  were  now  rejecting  was  more  than  Jonah  and  more  than 
Solomon.  Yet  further  warnings  were  given  when  a  Pharisee 
invited  Him  to  his  table,  and  expressed  surprise  that  He  did  not 
wash  His  hands  before  the  meaL  The  cleansing  of  externals  and 
the  tithing  of  garden-produce,  He  declares,  have  usurped  the 
place  of  judgment  and  the  love  of  God.  Woe  is  pronounced 
upon  the  Pharisees:  they  an  successors  to  the  murderers  of 
the  prophets.  Then  citing  from  Genesis  and  i  Chronicles,  the 
first  and  last  books  in  the  order  of  the  Jewish  Bible,  He  declared 
that  all  righteous  blood  from  that  of  Abel  to  that  of  Zachariah 
should  be  required  of  that  generation.  After  this  the  disciples 
are  encouraged  not  to  fear  their  murderous  opponents.  The 
very  sparrows  are  God's  care— much  more  sfaaU  they  be;  the 
hairs  of  their  head  are  all  counted.  In  the  end  the  Son  of  Man 
will  openly  own  those  who  have  owned  Him  before  men.  For 
earthly  needs  no  thought  is  to  be  taken:  the  birds  and  the 
flowers  make  no  provision  for  their  life  and  beauty.  God  will 
give  food  and  raiment  to  those  who  are  seeking  His  kingdom. 
Earthly  goods  should  be  given  away  in  exchange  for  the 
imperishable  treasures.  Suddenly  will  the  Son  of  Man  come: 
happy  the  servant  whom  His  Master  finds  at  his  appointed  task. 
In  brief  parables  the  kingdom  of  God  is  likened  to  a  mustard- 
leed  and  to  leaven.  When  Jesus  is  asked  if  the  saved  shall  be 
few.  He  replies  that  the  door  is  a  narrow  one.  Then,  changing 
His  illustration,  He  says  that  many  shall  seek  entrance  in  vain; 
for  the  master  of  the  house  will  refuse  to  recognize  them.  But 
while  they  arc  excluded,  a  multitude  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  the 
prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

>  His  eyes  are  now  fixed  on  Jerusalem,  where,  like  the  prophets. 
He  must  die.  "  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how  often  have  I  desired 
to  gather  thy  children  together,  as  a  bird  her  brood  beneath  her 
wings,  but  ye  refused."  "  Ye  shall  not  sec  Me,  until  ye  shall  say, 
Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  After  this 
we  have  the  heaUng  of  a  dropsical  man  on  the  Sabbath,  with  a 
reply  to  the  murmuring  Pharisees;  and  then  a  parable  of  the 
failure  of  invited  guests  and  the  filling  of  their  places  from  the 
streets.  A  few  fragmentary  passage*  remain,  of  which  it  will  be 
sufhcient  to  cite  a  word  or  two  to  call  them  to  remembrance. 
.There  is  a  warning  that  be  who  forsakes  not  father  and  mother 
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cannot  be  a  disciple,  nor  he  who  does  not  bear  his  cnas.  Savour- 
less  salt  is  fit  for  nothing.  The  h>st  sheep  is  brought  home  with 
a  special  joy.  "  Yecannotserve  God  and  Mammon."  Scandal* 
must  arise,  but  woe  to  him  through  whom  they  arise.  The  Son 
of  Man  will  come  with  the  suddenness  of  lightning,  the  days  of 
Noah  and  the  days  of  Lot  will  find  a  parallel  in  their  blind  gaiety 
and  their  inevitable  disaster.  He  who  seek*  to  gain  hi*  life  wiU 
lose  it.  "One  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left."  "  Where 
the  carcase  is,  the  vultures  will  gather."  Then,  lastly,  we  have 
a  parable  of  the  servant  who  failed  to  employ  the  money  en< 
trusted  to  him;  and  a  promise  that  the  disciple*  shall  Sit  on 
twelve  thrones  to  judge  the  twelve  tribe*  of  Israel.  We  cannot 
say  by  our  present  method  of  determination,  how  this  document 
closed;  for  in  the  narratives  of  the  Passion  and  the  Resurrection 
St  Matthew  and  St  Luke  only  coincide  in  passage*  which  (bey 
have  taken  from  St  Mark. 

Now  that  we  have  reconstructed  in  outline  this  early  account 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  so  far  as  it  has  been  uaed  by  both  ibe  later 
evangelists,  we  may  attempt  to  compare  the  picture  Cmmfmhum 
which  it  presents  to  us  with  that  which  was  offered  *** 
by  St  Mark.  But  in  doing  so  we  must  remember  ^  ff"^ 
that  we  know  it  only  in  fragments.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  much  more  of  it  is  embedded  in  St  Luke's  Goapd,  and 
something  more  also  in  St  Matthew's;  but  in  order  to  stand  on 
firm  ground  we  have  considered  thus  far  only  Ihoae  portions 
which  both  of  these  writer*  elected  to  use  in  composing 
their  later  narratives.  To  go  beyond  this  is  a  work  of  delicate 
discrimination.  It  can  only  be  effected  by  a  close  examination 
of  the  style  and  language  of  the  document,  which  may  enable  ut 
in  some  instances  to  identify  with  comparative  security  certain 
passages  which  are  found  in  St  Luke,  but  which  St  Matthew  did 
not  regard  as  suitable  for  his  purpose.  Among  thew  we  nay 
venture,  quite  tentatively,  to  mention  the  sermon  at  Nazareth 
which  opened  with  a  passage  from  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  the  raising 
of  the  widow's  son  at  Naid,  and  the  parable  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan. These  are  found  in  St  Luke,  but  not  in  St  Matthew  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  wonderful  words 
which  begin,  "  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour,"  were  drawn 
by  St  Matthew  from  the  same  document,  though  they  are  not 
recorded  by  St  Luke.  But  hen  wc  have  entered  upon  a  region 
of  leas  ceruinty,  in  which  critical  scholarship  has  MiUmuch  todo; 
and  the*e  passages  are  mentioned  here  only  as  a  reminder  that 
the  document  must  have  contained  more  than  what  St  Matthew 
and  St  Luke  each  independently  determined  to  borrow  from  it. 
Looking,  then,  at  the  portions  which  we  have  indicated  as  having 
thb  two-fold  testimony,  we  see  that  in  their  fragmentary  con- 
dition we  cannot  trace  the  clear  historical  development  which 
was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  St  Mark's  Gospel;  yet  we  need 
not  conclude  that  in  its  complete  form  it  failed  to  present  an 
orderly  narrative.  Next,  we  see  that  wherever  we  are  able  to 
observe  its  method  of  relating  an  incident,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
heahng  of  the  centurion's  servant,  we  have  the  same  charac- 
teristics of  brevity  and  simpUcity  which  we  admired  in  St  Mark. 
No  comment  is  made  by  the  narrator;  he  tdb  his  tale  in  the 
fewest  words  and  passes  on.  Again,  we  note  that  it  supplies 
just  what  we  feel  we  most  need  when  we  have  reached  the  end 
of  St  Mark's  story,  a  fuller  account  of  the  teaching  which  Jesus 
gave  to  His  disciples  and  to  the  people  at  large.  And  we  see 
that  the  subsunce  of  that  teaching  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  scattered  hints  that  we  found  in  St  Mark.  If  the  father- 
hood of  God  stand*  out  clearly,  we  may  remember  a  passage  of 
St  Mark  also  which  (peaks  of  "  the  Heavenly  Father  "  as  for- 
giving those  who  forgive.  If  prayer  Is  encouraged,  we  may  aba 
remember  that  the  same  passage  of  St  Mark  records  the  saying: 
"  All  things  whatsoever  ye  pray  for  and  ask,  believe  that  ye 
have  received  ihem  and  ye  shall  have  them."  II  in  one  myste- 
rious passage  Jesus  speaks  of  "  the  Father  "  and  "  the  Son  "— 
terms  with  which  the  Gospel  of  St  John  has  made  us  iamiliar 
—St  Mark  also  in  one  passage  uses  the  same  impreisive  terms 
— "  the  Son  "  and  "  the  Father."  There  are,  of  course,  many 
other  parallels  with  St  Mark,  and  at  some  points  the  two  docu- 
ments aeem  to  overlap  and  to  relate  the  same  ioddeni*  in 
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wmewhat  ibBcical  fonni.  There  b  the  same  use  o<  ptnbles 
fion  nature,  the  same  inciiivcncss  ol  speech  and  employment  of 
paradot,  the  same  demand  to  sacrifice  all  to  Him  and  for  His 
cause,  the  same  importunate  claim  made  by  Him  on  the  human 
soul. 

But  the  contrast  between  the  two  writers  is  even  more  impoi- 

taat  for  our  pnrpoae.    No  one  can  read  through  the  paasages  to 

K*'*'^''  **  '**''  pointed  without  feeling  the  solemn 

•>  WaratM.  sternness  of  the  great  Teacher,  a  sternness  which  can 

°  indeed  be  traced  here  and  there  in  St  Mark,  but  which 
docs  not  give  its  tone  to  the  whole  ol  his  picture.  Here 
we  see  Christ  standing  forth  in  salary  grandeur,  looking 
with  the  eyes  of  another  world  on  a  society  which  is  blindly 
hastening  to  its  dissolution.  It  may  be  that  if  this  document 
bid  come  down  to  us  in  its  entirely,  we  should  have  gathered 
from  it  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  seventy  of  our  Lord's  charac- 
ter. Certain  it  is  that  as  we  read  over  these  fragments  we  are 
somewhat  startled  by  the  predominance  of  the  element  of  warn- 
ing, and  by  the  assertion  of  rules  of  conduct  which  seem  almost 
inconsistent  with  a  normal  condition  of  settled  social  life.  The 
wammg  to  the  nation  sounded  by  the  Baptist,  that  God  could 
raise  up  a  new  family  for  Abraham,  is  heard- again  and  again  in 
our  Lord's  teaching.  Gentile  faith  puts  Israel  to  shame.  The 
tons  of  the  kingdom  will  be  left  outside,  while  strangers  feast 
with  Abraham.  Capernaum  shall  go  to  perdition,  Jerusalem 
ihsll  be  a  desolate  ruin.  The  doom  of  the  nation  is  pronounced; 
its  fate  is  imminent;  there  is  no  ray  of  hope  for  the  existing  con- 
(titutton  of  religion  and  society  As  to  individiiais  within  the 
nation,  the  despised  publicans  and  sinners  will  And  Cod's  favour 
before  the  adf-satisfied  representatives  of  the  national  religion. 
In  such  a  condition  of  affairs  it  is  hardly  suiprisii^  to  find  that 
the  great  and  stem  Teacher  congratulates  the  poor  and  has 
nothing  but  pity  for  the  rich;  that  He  baa  no  interest  at  all  in 
comfort  or  properly.  If  a  man  asks  you  for  anything,  give  it  him; 
if  be  takes  it  without  asking,  do  not  seek  to  recover  it.  Nothing 
■laletial  is  worth  a  thought;  anxiety  is  folly;  your  Father,  who 
(teds  His  birds  and  clothes  His  flowers,  will  feed  and  clothe  you. 
Rise  to  the  height  of  your  sonship  to  Cod;  love  your  enemies  even 
u  Cod  k>ves  His,  and  if  they  kill  you,  God  will  care  for  you  still; 
Icar  them  not,  fear  only  Him  who  loves  you  alL 

Here  is  a  new  philosophy  of  life,  offering  solid  consolation 
imid  the  ruin  of  a  world.  We  have  no  idea  who  the  disciple 
may  have  been  who  thus  seized  upon  the  sadder  elements  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus;  but  we  may  well  think  of  him  as  one  of 
those  who  were  living  in  Palestine  in  the  dark  and  threatening 
years  of  internecine  strife,  when  the  Roman  eagles  were  gathering 
round  their  prey,  and  the  first  thunder  was  muttering  of  the 
storm  which  was  to  leave  Jerusalem  a  heap  of  stones.  At  such  a 
moment  the  warnings  of  our  Lord  would  claim  a  large  place  in  a 
record  of  His  teachmg,  and  the  strange  comfort  which  He  had 
offered  would  be  the  imly  hope  iridcfa  it  would  seem  possible  to 
enieruin. 

4.  AHitioms  hy  Iht  Cmpd  acardini  to  St  ifallkew.—Vft  have 
now  examined  in  turn  the  two  earliest  pictures  which  have  been 

preserved  to  tis  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  first 
nmSnl  portrays  Him  chiefly  by  a  record  of  His  actions, 

and  illustrates  His  strength,  His  sympathy,  and  His 
freedom  from  conventional  restraints.  It  shows  the  disturbing 
farces  of  these  characteristics,  which  aroused  the  envy  and  appre- 
hension of  the  leaders  of  religion.  The  first  bright  days  of  wel- 
come and  popularity  are  soon  clouded;  the  storm  begins  to  lower. 
More  and  more  the  Master  devotes  Himself  to  the  little  circle 
of  His  disciples,  who  are  taught  that  ihey,  as  well  as  He,  can  only 
triumph  through  defeat,  succeed  by  failure,  and  find  their  life  in 
giving  it  away.  At  length,  in  fear  of  religious  Innovations  and 
pretending  that  He  is  a  political  usurper,  the  Jews  deliver  Him 
up  to  die  on  a  Roman  cross.  The  last  page  ol  the  story  is  torn 
away,  just  at  the  point  when  it  has  been  declared  that  He  is 
alive  again  and  about  to  show  Himself  to  His  disciples.  The 
second  picture  has  a  somewhat  different  tone.  It  is  mainly  a 
record  of  teaching,  and  the  leaching  is  for  the  most  part  stern 
■ad  paradwUcaL    It  might  be  described  as  revolMiooary.    It  Is 
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good  tidings  to  the  poor:  it  sets  00  store  on  property  and  ouiterial 

comfort:  it  pities  the  wealthy  and  congratulates  the  needy.  It 
reverses  ordinary  judgments  and  conventional  maxims  of  con- 
duct. It  proclaims  the  downfall  of  institutions,  and  compares  the 
present  blind  security  to  the  days  of  Noah  and  of  Lot:  a  few  only 
shall  escape  the  coming  overthrow.  Yet  even  in  this  sterner 
setting  the  figure  portrayed  is  unmistakably  the  same.  There  is 
the  same  strength,  the  same  tender  sympathy,  the  same  freedom 
from  convention:  there  is  the  same  promise  to  fulfil  the  highest 
hopes,  the  same  surrender  of  life,  and  the  same  imperious  demand 
on  the  lives  of  others.  No  thoughtful  man  who  examines  and 
compares  these  pictures  can  doubt  that  they  arc  genuine  historical 
portraits  of  a  figure  wholly  different  from  any  which  had  hitherto 
appeared  on  the  world's  stage.  They  are  beyond  the  power 
of  human  invention.  They  are  drawn  with  a  simplicity  which  is 
their  own  guarantee.  If  we  had  these,  and  these  only,  we  should 
have  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  beginnings  ol  Christianity. 
There  would  still  be  a  great  gap  to  be  filled  before  we  reached  the 
earliest  lettcn  of  St  Paul;  but  yet  we  should  know  wiiat  the 
Apostle  meant  when  he  wrote  to  "  the  Church  of  the  Thessalo- 
nians  in  Cod  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  reminded 
them  how  they  had  "  turned  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and 
true  Cod,  and  to  wait  for  His  Son  from  heaven,  nyhom  He  raised 
from  the  dead,  even  Jesus  who  delivereth  us  from  the  wnth  to 
come." 

If  these  two  narratives  served  the  first  needs  of  Christian 
believers,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  would  presently  stimulate 
further  activity  in  the  same  direction.  For,  to  begin  with,  they 
were  obviously  incomplete:  many  incidents  and  teachings  known 
to  the  earliest  disciples  found  no  place  in  them ;  and  they  con- 
tained no  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  before  His  public 
ministry,  no  record  of  His  pedigree,  His  birth  or  His  childhood. 
Secondly,  their  form  left  much  to  be  desired;  for  one  of  them  at 
least  was  rude  in  style,  sometimes  needlessly  repetitive  and  some- 
times brief  to  obscurity.  Moreover  the  very  fact  that  there  were 
two  challenged  a  new  and  combined  work  which  perhaps  should 
supersede  both. 

Accordingly,  some  years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem — we 
cannot  tell  the  exact  date  or  the  author's  name— the  book 
which  we  call  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Matthew  mot^i 
was  written  to  give  the  Palestinian  Christians  m  »tsi 
full  account  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  should  present  M*"*'^- 
Him  as  the  promised  Messiah,  fulfilling  the  ancient  Hebrew 
prophecies,  proclaiming  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  founding 
the  Christian  society.  The  writer  takes  St  Mark  as  his 
basis,  but  he  incorporates  into  the  story  large  portions  of 
the  teaching  which  he  has  found  in  the  other  document.  He 
groups  his  materials  with  smaU  regard  to  chronological  order; 
and  he  fashions  out  of  the  many  scattered  sayings  of  our  Lord 
continuous  discourses,  everywhere  bringing  like  to  like,  with 
considerable  hterary  art.  A  wide  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament 
supplies  him  with  a  text  to  illustrate  one  incident  after  another; 
and  so  deeply  is  he  impressed  with  the  correspondence  between 
the  life  of  Christ  and  the  words  of  ancient  prophecy,  that  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  introduce  his  quotations  by  the  formula  "  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet." 

His  Hebrew  instinct  leads  him  to  begin  with  a  table  of  genea- 
logy, artificially  constructed  in  groups  of  fourteen  generations — 
from  Abraham  to  David,  from  David  to  the  Captivity,  and  from 
the  Captivity  to  the  Christ.  The  royal  descent  of  the  Messiah  is 
thus  decbred,  and  from  the  outset  His  figure  is  set  against  the 
background  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  then  proceeds  to  show 
that,  though  His  lineage  is  traced  through  Joseph's  ancestors, 
He  was  but  the  adopted  son  of  Joseph,  and  he  tells  the  story  of 
llie  Virgin-birth.  "The  coming  of  the  Child  draws  Eastern  sages 
to  hb  cradle  and  fills  the  court  of  Herod  with  suspicious  fears. 
The  cruel  tyrant  kills  ihc  babes  of  Bethlehem,  but  the  Child  has 
been  withdrawn  by  a  secret  flight  into  Egypt ,  whence  he  presently 
tetums  to  the  family  home  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  AU  this  is 
necessarily  fresh  material,  for  the  other  records  had  dealt  only 
with  the  period  of  public  ministry.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
ioutte  from  which  it  was  drawn.    From  the  historical  standpoint 
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Its  valae  miut  be  appraised  by  the  estimate  which  Is  formed  ot 
the  writer's  general  inisiworlhiness  as  a  narrator,  and  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  incidents  receive  confirmation  (ram  other 
quarters.  The  central  fact  ol  the  Virgin-birth,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  has  high  attestation  from  another  early  writer. 

The  next  addition  which  St  Matthew's  Gospel  makes  to  oar 
knowledge  is  of  a  different  kind.  It  consists  of  various  Important 
Dttcoartn  sayings  of  our  Lord,  which  are  combined  with  dif- 
•M  courses  found  in  the  second  document  and  are  woikcd 

""■"•*  up  into  the  great  utterance  which  we  call  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Such  grouping  of  materials  is  a  feature  of  this 
Gospel,  and  was  possibly  designed  for  purposes  of  pubUc  in- 
struriion ,  so  that  continuous  passages  might  be  read  aloud  in  the 
services  of  the  Church,  just  as  pasaages  from  the  Old  Testament 
were  read  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  This  motive  would  account 
not  only  for  I  he  arrangement  of  the  material,  but  also  for  certain 
changes  in  the  language  which  seem  intended  to  remove  difficul- 
ties, and  to  interpret  what  Is  ambiguous  or  obscure.  An  example 
of suchinterpretation meets usat theoutset.  Thestartlingsaying, 
"  Blessed  are  ye  poor,"  followed  by  the  woe  pronounced  upon  the 
rich,  might  seem  like  a  condemnation  of  the  very  principle  of 
property;  and  when  the  Christian  Church  had  come  tobeorgan- 
ized  as  a  society  containing  rich  and  poor,  the  heart  of  the  saying 
was  felt  t»  be  more  truly  and  clearly  expressed  In  the  words, 
"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit."  This  interpretative  process 
may  be  traced  again  and  again  in  this  Gospel,  which  frequently 
teems  to  reflect  the  definite  tradition  of  a  settled  Church. 
.  Apart  from  the  important  parables  of  the  tales,  the  pearl  and 
the  net,  the  writer  adds  little  to  his  sources  until  we  come  to  the 
remarkable  passage  in  ch.  zvi.,  in  which  Peter  the  Rock  is 
declared  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  future  Church,  and  is  en- 
trusted with  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  function 
Of  "  binding  and  loosing,"  ben  assigned  to  him,  is  in  identi- 
cal terma  assigned  to  the  diiciples  generally  in  a  passage  in 
ch.  xvlii.  in  which  for  the  second  time  we  meet  with  the  word 
"  Church"— a  word  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Gospclt.  There 
is  no  sufficient  ground  for  denying  that  these  sayings  were  uttered 
by  our  Lord,  but  the  fact  that  they  were  new  hist  pUced  upon 
record  harmoniaes  wiib  what  has  been  said  already  as  to  the 
more  settled  condilion  of  the  Christian  society  which  this  Goapel 
appears  to  reflect. 

.  The  parables  of  the  two  debtors,  the  labooren  in  the  vineyard, 
the  two  sons,  the  ten  virgins,  the  sheep  and  goats,  are  recorded 
only  by  this  evangelist.  But  by  way  of  inciilcnt  be  has  almost 
nothing  to  add  till  we  come  to  the  closing  scenes.  The  earth- 
quake at  the  moment  of  our  Lord's  death  and  the  subsequent 
appeatsBce  of  departed  saints  are  strange  traditions  imattested 
by  other  writers.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  aoldien  placed  to 
guard  the  tomb,  and  of  the  ttoty  that  they  bad  been  bribed  to 
say  that  the  sacred  body  had  been  stolen  while  they  slept.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Christ  to  the  women 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  lost  pages  of  St  Maifc,  being  the 
sequel  to  the  narrative  which  is  broken  off  abruptly  in  this  Gospel : 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  St  Mark's  Gospel  was  the  source 
of  the  gitat  commission  to  preach  and  bapliic  with  which 
St  Matthew  doses,  though  the  wording  of  it  has  pcobably 
been  modUied  in  acoonbnce  with  a  settled  tradition. 

The  work  which  the  writer  of  this  Oospd  thus  performed 
received  the  immediate  sanction  a<  a  wide  acceptance.  It  met 
•  definite  spiritual  need.  It  presented  the  Gospel  in  a  suitable 
form  for  the  edification  of  the  Church;  and  it  confirmed  its  truth 
by  constant  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  thus  mani- 
festing its  intimate  relation  with  the  past  as  the  outcome  of  a 
long  preparation  and  as  the  folfilment  of  a  Divine  purpose.  No 
Gospel  it  so  frequently  quoted  by  the  early  post  -apottoUc  writen: 
none  hat  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  Christianity,  and 
consequently  upon  the  history  of  the  worid. 

Vet  from  the  purely  historical  point  of  view  its  evidential 
value  is  not  tlic  same  as  that  of  St  Mark.  Its  facts  for  the  most 
pan  are  simply  taken  over  from  the  earlier  evangelist,  and  the 
historian  must  obviously  prefer  the  primary  source.  Its  true 
importance  lies  in  it*  attestation  of  tJie  genuineness  oLtbe  tarlicf 


portraits  to  wMch  It  has  so  Httle  to  add,  In  Its  Jtcagnitlon  of  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  whole  purpose  of  God  as  revealed  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  in  its  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  j 
in  its  bearing  on  tbe  living  Church  of  the  primitive  days. 

S.  Aiditieia  by  Si  Luie.—V/hile  the  needs  of  Jewish  fae- 
lievtit  were  amply  met  by  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  a  like  service 
was  rendered  to  Gentile  converts  by  a  very  dUlcreat  writer. 
St  Luke  was  a  physician  who  had  accompanied  St  Paul  on  his 
mluionaiy  journeys.  He  undertook  a  history  of  tbe  beginnings 
of  Christianity,  two  volumes  of  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
entitled  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  His  Gospel, 
like  St  Matthew's,  is  founded  on  St  Mark,  with  the  incorpontioa 
of  large  portions  of  the  secnnd  document  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above.  But  the  way  in  which  the  two  writen  have  used 
the  same  materials  is  strikin^y  diftennt.  In  St  Matthew's 
Gospel  the  original  souicet  are  frequently  blended:  tbe  incidents 
of  St  Mark  are  rearranged  and  often  grouped  afresh  according 
to  subject  matter:  banb  and  ambiguous  sentences  of  both 
documents  are  toned  down  or  interpreted.  St  Luke,  on  the 
contrary,  chaoses  between  parallel  stories  of  his  two  sources, 
preferring  neither  to  duplicate  nor  to  combine:  he  Incorporates 
St  Mark  in  continuous  sectioas,  following  him  alone  for  a  tine, 
then  leaving  him  entirely,  and  then  returning  to  introduce  a  new 
block  of  hit  narrative.  He  modifies  St  Mark's  style  very  freely, 
but  he  makes  less  change  in  the  recorded  words  of  our  Lord,  and 
he  adheres  mora  closely  to  the  original  language  of  the  aecond 
document. 

In  his  first'  tira  chapters  he  gives  an  account  of  the  birth  and 
childhood  of  St  John  the  Baptist  and  oi  our  Lord  HinseU, 
gathered  perhaps  directly  from  the  traditions  of  the  Holy  Family, 
and  written  in  close  imitation  of  the  sacred  stories  of  the  Okd 
Tcsumcnt  which  werefamillarto  him  in  their  Creek  traaslation. 
The  whole  series  of  inddentt  dffler  from  that  which  we  find  in 
St  Matthew's  Gospel,  but  there  is  no  direct  variance  between 
then.  Thetwonarrativesare  in  agreement  as  to  tbecentral  fad 
of  the  Virgia-birth.  St  Luke  gives  a  table  of  genealogy  which  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  artificial  table  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel, 
and  which  traces  our  Lord's  ancestry  up  to  Adam,  "  which  wu 
the  son  of  God.". 

The  opening  scene  of  the  Galilean  nunistry  is  the  disctmne  at 
Naxareth,  in  which  our  Lord  claims  to  fulfil  Isaiah's  prophecy 
of  the  proclanation  of  good  tidings  to  the  poor.  The  same 
prophecy  is  alluded  to  in  His  reply  to  the  Baptist's  messengers 
which  is  incorporated  subsequently  from  the  second  document. 
Tbe  scene  ends  with  the  rejection  of  Christ  by  His  own  townsfolk, 
as  hi  the  parallel  story  of  St  Mark  which  St  Luke  does  not  give. 
It  Is  probsfale  that  St  Luke  found  this  narrative  in  the  second 
document,  and  chose  it  after  bit  manner  in  preference  to  tbe  lest 
instrualve  story  in  St  Mark.  He  sinilariy  omita  the  Marcan 
account  of  the  call  of  the  fishermen,  substituting  the  stoiy  of  the 
ndnculous  draught.  After  that  he  follows  St  Maifc  ahme,  until 
he  introduces  after  the  call  of  the  twelve  apostles  the  sermon 
whidi  begins  with  the  beatitudes  and  woes.  This  is  from  the 
second  document,  which  he  continues  to  use,  and  that  without 
interruption  (if  we  may  venture  to  assign  to  it  the  raising  of  the 
widow's  son  at  Nain  and  tbe  anointing  by  the  sinful  woman  in 
tbe  Pharisee's  house),  until  he  returns  to  mcoiporate  another 
section  fmm  St  Mark. 

This  in  turn  is  followed  by  tbe  most  characteristic  secinn  ol 
his  Gospel  (ix.  si-xvili.  14),  a  long  series  of  incidents  wholly 
independent  of  St  Mark,  and  introduced  as  '^'""r"|rn>wm 
to  tbe  period  of  tbe  final  journey  from  Gah'lee  tohifeSMMM 
Jerusalem.  Much  of  thb  material  is  demonstrably  J**^^" 
derived  fiom  tbe  second  document;  and  it  is  qutte^^'*'' 
possible  that  tbe  whole  of  it  may  come  from  that  source. 
There  are  spedai  leasons  for  thinking  so  in  regard  to  certaia 
passages,  as  for  example  the  mission  of  the  seventy  disciples 
and  the  p«rable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  although  they  are  not 
contained  in  St  Matthew's  GospcL 

For  the  closing  Kenes  at  Jerusalem  St  Luke  makes  considerable 
addiiiont  to  St  Mark's  narrative:  be  gives  a  diilerent  account  of 
the  Last  Supper,  and  he  adds  the  trial  before  Uciod  and  the 
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iadiient  (rf  tlic  pantent  robber.  Re  appean  to  have  bad  no 
inieniittion  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  in  Galilee, 
and  he  accordingly  omits  from  his  reproduction  of  St  Mark's 
sarralive  the  twice-repeated  promise  of  a  meeting  with  the 
disciples  there.  He  supplies,^  however,  an  account  of  the 
appearance  to  the  two  diadples  at  Emmaua  and  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem. 

St  Luke's  use  of  his  two  main  (oorcei  has  preserved  the 
chancteristicsofbothofthem.  The  stemnessof  certain  passages, 
vhick  has  led  some  critics  to  imagine  that  he  was  an  Ebionite, 
is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  his  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
language  of  the  second  document.  The  key-note  oi  his  Gospel 
ii  uDivenality:  the  mission  of  the  Christ  embraces  the  poor,  the 
weak,  the  despised,  the  hereticand  the  ainful:  it  is  good  tidings 
to  ill  mankind.  Ha  tells  of  the  devotion  of  Mary  and  Martha, 
and  of  the  band  of  women  who  ministered  to  one  Lord's  needs 
and  falk)wed  Him  to  Jerusalem:  he  tells  also  of  His  kindness  to 
more  than  one  sinful  woman.  Zacchaeua  the  publican  and  the 
grateful  Samaritan  leper  further  illnstrate  this  characteristic. 
Writing  as  he  does  for  Gentile  believers  he  omits  many  details 
which  from  their  strongly  Jewish  cast  might  be  unintelligible  or 
uointeiestiog.  He  also  modifies  the  harshness  of  St  Mark's 
style,  and  frequently  recasts  his  language  in  reference  to  diseases. 
From  an  historical  point  of  view  his  Gospel  is  of  high  value. 
The  proved  accuracy  of  detail  elsewhere,  as  in  his  narration  of 
events  which  he  witnessed  in  company  with  St  Paul,  enhances 
our  genera]  estimation  of  his  work.  A  trustworthy  observer  and  a 
literary  artist,  the  one  non-Jewisb  evangelist  has  given  us — to  use 
H.  Renao's  words — "  the  most  beautiful  book  in  tiie  world." 

6.  AtUUions  ty  SI  Jahn.'-V/e  come  fautly  to  consider  what 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Christ^  life  and  work  is  made  by 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  St  Mark's  narrative  of  our  Lord's  ministry 
and  passion  is  so  simple  end  straightforward  that  it  satisfies  our 
historical  sense.  We  trace  a  natural  development  in  it:  we  seem 
to  see  why  with  such  power  arul  such  sympathy  He  necessarily 
cans  into  cosffict  with  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people, 
who  were  Jealous  of  the  inSueneewldch  He  gained  and  were  scan- 
dalized by  His  refusal  to  be  hindered  in  His  mission  of  mercy 
by  rules  and  conventions  to  which  they  attached  the  highest 
importance.  The  issue  is  fought  out  in  Galilee,  and  when  our  Lord 
iinally  journeys  to  Jerusalem  He  knows  that  He  goes  there  to 
die.  The  story  is  so  plain  and  convincing  in  itself  that  it  gives 
at  &rst  sight  an  impression  of  completeness.  This  impression 
is  confirmed  by  the  Gospels  of  St  MaUhew  and  St  Luke,  wUch 
though  they  add  much  fresh  material  do  not  disturb  the  general 
scheme  presented  by  St  Mark.  But  on  reflection  we  are  led  to 
question  the  sufficiency  of  the  account  thus  offered  to  us.  Is  it 
probable,  we  ask,  that  oar  Lord  should  have  neglected  the  sacred 
custom  in  accordance  with  which  the  piotts  Jew  visited  Jerusalem 
Kveral  times  each  year  for  the  observance  of  the  divinely 
appointed  feasts?  It  is  true  that  St  Mark  does  not  break  his 
narrative  of  the  Galilean  ministry  to  record  such  visits:  but  this 
does  not  prove  that  such  visits  were  not  made.  Again,  is  it 
probable  that  He  should  have  so  far  neglected  Jerusakm  as  to 
give  it  no  opportunity  of  seeing  Him  and  hearing  His  message 
until  the  last  week  of  His  life  ?  If  the  writers  of  the  other  two 
Gospels  had  no  means  at  their  disposal  for  enlarging  the  narrow 
framework  of  St  Mark's  narrative  by  recording  definite  visits  to 
Jerusalem,  at  least  they  preserve  to  ns  words  from  the  second 
document  which  seem  to  imply  such  visits:  for  how  else  are  we 
to  explain  the  pathetic  complaint,  "  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how 
often  would  t  have  gathered  thee,  as  a  hen  gathercth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings;  but  ye  would  not"? 

St  John's  Gospel  meets  our  questionings  by  a  wholly  new 
series  of  incidents  and  by  an  account  of  a  ministry  which  is  con- 
cerned mainly  not  with  Galileans  but  with  Judaeans,  and  which 
centres  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  con- 
currently with  the  Galilean  ministry :  it  is  not  continuous,  but  is 
taken  up  from  feast  to  feast  as  our  Lord  visiu  the  sacred  dty 
St  the  times  of  its  greatest  religious  activity.  It  differs  in 
character  from  the  Galilean  ministry!  ■  for  among  the  simplei 
■Bi>o(diisticated  folk  of  Galilee  Jesus  presents  Himself  as  a  healer 
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and  helper  and  teacher,  keeping  in  the  backgromid  as  far  as 
passible  His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah;  whereas  in  Jerusalem  IBs 
authority  is  challenged  at  His  first  appearance,  the  dement  ot 
oontroveisyis  never  absent.  His  relation  to  God  is  from  the  out- 
set the  vital  issue,  and  consequently  His  Divine  daim  is  of  neces- 
sity made  eaplidt.  Time  after  time  His  life  is  threatened  before 
the  feast  is  ended,  and  when  the  last  passovcr  has  come  we  can 
weO  understand,  what  was  not  made  suffidently  dear  in  the 
brief  Marcan  narrative,  why  Jerusalem  proved  so  fatally  hostile 
to  His  MessiOttic  claim. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  thus  offers  us  a  most  iniportant  supplement 
to  the  limited  sketch  of  our  Lord's  life  wUch  we  find  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  Yet  this  was  not  the  purpose  which  rttPtrpo— 
led  to  its  composition.  That  purpose  is  plainly  stated  •'««*•«'• 
by  the  author  himself:  "These  things  have  been**^ 
written  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God,  and  that  believing  ye  may  have  lift  in  His  name."  His 
avowed  aim  is,  not  to  write  history,  but  to  produce  conviction. 
He  desires  to  interpret  the  coming  of  Jesns  Qirist  into  the  world, 
to  declare  whence  snd  why  He  came,  and  to  explain  how  Hit 
coming,  as  light  in  the  mMst  of  darkness,  brought  a  crisis  into 
the  lives  of  all  with  whom  He  came  in  contact.  The  issue  of  this 
crisis  in  His  rejection  by  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  is  the  main  theme 
of  the  book. 

St  John's  prologue  prepares  us  to  find  that  he  is  not  writing 
for  persons  who  require  a  sucdnct  narrative  of  facts,  but  for 
those  who  having  such  already  in  familiar  use  are  asking  deep 
questions  as  to  our  Lord's  mission.  It  goes  back  far  behind 
human  birth  or  lines  of  ancestry.  It  begins,  like  the  sacred  stoty 
of  creation,  "  In  the  beginning."  The  Book  of  Genesis  had  told 
how  all  things  were  called  into  existence  by  a'Divine  utterance: 
'*  God  said.  Let  there  be  .  .  .  and  there  was."  The  cteativn 
Word  had  been  long  personified  by  Jewish  thought,  espedally 
in  connexion  with  the  prophets  to  whom  "the  Wbrd  of  the  Lord  ^ 
came.  "  In  the  begiiming,"  then,  St  John  tells  us^  the  Word 
was — was  with  God — yea,  was  God.  He  was  the  medium  of 
creation,  the  source  of  its  light  and  its  liie — espedally  of  that 
higher  life  which  finds  its  manifestation  in  men.  So  He  was  in 
the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  Him,  and  yet  the  world 
knew  Him  not.  At  length  He  came,  came  to  the  home  which 
had  been  prepared  for  Him,  but  His  own  people  rejected  Him. 
But  such  as  did  Kcdve  Him  found  a  faew  Urth,  beyond  their 
birth  of  flesh  and  blood:  they  became  children  of  God,  were 
bom  of  God.  In  order  thus  to  manifest  Himself  He  had  under- 
gone a  human  birth : "  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among 
us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory  " — the  glory,  as  the  evangelist  has 
learned  to  see,  of  the  Father's  only-begotten  Son,  who  has 
come  into  the  world  to  reveal  to  men  that  God  whom  "  no  man 
hath  everseen."  In  these  opening  words  we  are  invited  to  study 
the  life  of  Christ  from  a,  new  point  of  view,  to  observe  His  self- 
manifestation  and  its  issue.  The  evangelist  looks  back  across 
a  period  of  half  a  century,  and  writes  of  Christ  not  merely  as  he 
saw  Him  in  those  far-off  days,  but  as  he  has  come  by  long  experi- 
ence to  think  and  speak  of  Him.  The  post  is  now  filled  with  « 
glory  which  could  not  be  so  fully  perceived  st  the  time,  but 
which,  as  St  John  tells,  it  was  the  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
reveal  to  Christ's  disdples. 

The  first  name  which  occurs  in  this  Gospel  is  that  of  John  the 
Baptist.  He  is  even  introduced  into  the  prologue  which  sketches 
in  general  terms  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Word:  "Theni 
was  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John:  he  came  for 
witness,  to  witness  to  the  Light, -that  thtough  him  all  might 
believe."  This  witness  of  John  holds  a  position  of  high  impor- 
tance in  this  Gospel,  His  mission  is  described  as  running  on  for 
a  while  concurrently  with  that  of  our  Lord,  whereas  in  the  other 
Gospels  we  have  no  record  of  our  Lord's  work  until  John  is  cast 
into  prison.  It  is  among  the  disdples  of  the  Baptist  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  that  Jesus  finds  His  first  disciples.  The 
Baptist  has  pointed  Him  out  to  them  in  striking  language,  which 
retmlls  at  once  the  symbolic  ritual  of  the  law  and  the  spiritual 
lessons  of  the  prophets:"  Behold,  the  Uunb  of  God,  whicb  toketb 
away  the  sin  of  the  world."  ' 
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Soon  (f  tennrds  at  Cam  of  Galilee  Jcsiis  gives  Hit  fint "  lign," 
aa  the  evangelist  calls  it,  in  the  diange  of  water  into  wine  to 
siipply  the  deficiency  at  a  marriage  feast.  This  scene  has  all  the 
happy  brightness  of  the  early  Galilean  ministry  which  St  Mark 
records.  It  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  subsequent  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  when  His  first  act  is 
to  drive  the  traders  from  the  Temple  courts.  In  this  He  seems 
to  be  carrying  the  Baptist's  stem  mission  of  purification  from  the 
desert  into  the  heart  of  the  sacred  city,  and  so  fulfilling,  perhaps 
conidoiisly,  the  solemn  prophecy  of  Malachi  which  opens  with 
the  words:  "  Behold,  I  wiU  send  My  Messenger,  and  He  shall 
prepare  the  way  before  Me;  and  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall 
suddenly  come  to  His  Temple  "  (Mai.  iii.  1-5).  This  significant 
action  provokes  a  challenge  of  His  authority,  which  is  answered 
by  a  mysterious  saying,  not  understood  at  the  time,  but  interpreted 
afterwards  as  referring  to  the  Resurrection.  After  this  our  Lord 
was  visited  secretly  by  a  Pharisee  named  Nicodcmus,  whose 
advances  were  severely  met  by  the  words,  "  Except  a  man  be 
bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  When  Nico- 
demus  objected  that  this  was  to  demand  a  physical  impossibility, 
be  was  answered  that  the  new  birth  was  "  of  water  and  spirit  " — 
words  which  doubtless  contained  a  reference  to  the  mission  of  the 
Baptist  and  to  his  prophecy  of  One  who  should  baptize  with  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Towards  the  end  of  this  conversation  the  evangelist 
passes  imperceptibly  from  reporting  the  words  of  the  Lord  into 
an  interpretation  or  amplification  of  them,  and  in  language  which 
recalls  the  prologue  be  imfolds  the  meaning  of  Christ's  mission 
and  indicates  the  crisis  of  self-judgment  which  necessarily  ac- 
companies the  manifestation  of  the  Light  to  each  individual. 
When  he  resumes  his  narrative  the  Lord  has  left  Jerusalem,  and 
is  found  baptizing  disciples,  in  even  greater  numbers  than  the 
Bq>tist  himself.  Though  Jesus  did  not  personally  perform  the 
rite,  it  is  plain  once  again  that  in  this  early  period  He  closely 
linked  His  own  mission  with  that  of  John  the  Baptist.  When 
men  hinted  at  a  rivalry  between  them,  John  plainly  declared 
"  He  must  increase,  and  I  must  decrease":  and  the  reply  of  Jesus 
was  to  leave  Judaea  for  Galilee. 

Away  from  the  atmosphere  of  contention  we  find  Him  mani- 
festing the  same  broad  sympathy  and  freedom  from  convention 
which  we  have  noted  in  the  other  Gospels,  especially  in  that  of 
St  Luke.  He  converses  with  a  woman,  with  a  woman  moreover 
who  is  a  Samaritan,  and  who  is  of  unchaste  life.  He  offers  her 
the  "  living  water  "  which  shall  sup{>ly  all  her  needs:  she  readily 
acGepts  Him  as  the  expected  Messiah,  and  He  receives  a  welcome 
from  the  Samaritans.  He  passes  on  to  Galilee,  where  also  He 
is  welcomed,  and  where  He  performs  His  second  "  sign,"  healipg 
the  son  of  one  of  Herod's  courtiers. 

I  But  St  John's  interest  does  not  lie  in  Galilee^  and  he  soon  brings 
our  Lord  back  to  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  a  feast.  The 
ntMlai'  Baptist's  work  is  now  ended;  and,  though  Jesus  still 
Hva<  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  John,  the  new  conflict 
*•"•"*■■  with  the  Jewish  authorities  shows  that  He  is  moving 
now  on  His  own  independent  and  characteristic  lines.  In 
cleansing  the  Temple  He  had  given  offence  by  what  might  seem 
an  excess  of  rigour:  now,  by  healing  a  sick  man  and  bidding  him 
carry  his  bed  on  the  Sabbath,  He  offended  by  His  laxity.  He 
answered  His  accusers  by  the  brief  but  pregnant  sentence:  "  My 
Father  worketh  even  until  now,  and  I  work."  They  at  once 
understood  that  He  thus  claimed  a  unique  rdation  to  God,  and 
their  antagonism  became  the  more  intense: "  the  Jews  therefore 
sought  the  more  to  kill  Him,  because  He  had  not  only  broken  the 
Sabbath,  but  bad  also  said  that  God  was  His  own  Father,  making 
Himself  equal  to  God."  His  first  reply  is  then  expanded  to 
cover  the  whole  region  of  life.  The  Son  beholds  the  Father  at 
work,  and  works  concurrently,  doing  nothing  of  Himself.  He 
does  the  Father's  will.  The  very  principle  of  life  is  entrusted  to 
Him.  He  quickens,  and  He  judges.  As  Son  of  Man  He  judges 
man. 

The  liezt  incident  is- the  feeding  of  (he  five  thousand,  which 
belongs  to  the  GsHlean  ministry  and  is  recorded  by  the  three 
other  evangelists.  St  John's  purpose  in  introducing  it  is  not  his- 
torical but  didactic.    It  is  maide  the  occasion  of  instiuctioo  at  to 


the  heavenly  food,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Him  who  came  down 
from  heaven.  This  teaching  leads  to  a  conflict  with  certain 
Judaeans  who  seem  to  have  come  from  Jerusalem,  and  it  proves 
a  severe  test  even  to  the  faith  of  disciples. 

The  feast  of  tabernacles  brings  fresh  disputes  in  Jerusalem, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrest  Jesus.  A  cUmax  of  indignation 
is  reached  when  a  blind  man  is  healed  at  the  pool  of  Siloam  on  the 
sabbath  day.  At  the  feast  of  the  dedication  a  fresh  effort  at 
arrest  was  made,  and  Jesus  then  withdrew  beyond  the  Jordan. 
Here  He  learned  of  the  sickness  oi  Lazaius,  and  presently  He 
returned  and  came  to  Bethany  to  raise  him  from  the  dead.  The 
excitement  produced  by  this  miracle  led  to  yet  another  attack, 
destined  this  time  to  be  successful,  on  the  life  of  Jesus.  The 
Passover  was  at  hand,  and  the  last  suppCT'  of  our  Lord  with  His 
disciples  on  the  evening  before  the  Passover  lamb  was  killed  is 
made  the  occasion  of  the  most  inspiriqg  consolations.  Our  Lord 
interprets  His  relation  to  the  disciples  by  the  figure  of  a  tree  and 
its  branches — He  is  the  whole  of  which  they  are  the  parts;  He 
promises  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  continue  His  work 
in  the  world;  and  He  solemnly  commends  to  His  Father  the  dis- 
ciples whom  He  is  about  to  leave. 

The  account  of  the  trial  and  the  crucifixion  differs  considerably 
from  the  accounts  given  in  the  other  Gospels..  St  John's  narra- 
tives are  in  large  part  personal  memories,  and  in  more  than  one 
incident  he  himaeU  figures  at  the  unnamed  disciple  "  whom  Jesus 
loved."  In  the  Resurrection  scenes  he  also  gives  incidents  in 
which  he  has  idayed  a  part;  and  the  appearances  of  the  risen 
Lord  are  not  ctmfioed  either  to  Jenisalem  or  to  Galilee,  but  occur 
in  both  localitiea. 

If  we  ask  what  is  the  special  contribution  to  history,  apart 
from  theology,  which  St  John's  Gospel  makes,  the  answer  would 
seem  to  be  this^that  boide  the  Galilean  ministry  reported  by 
St  Mark  there  was  a  ministry  to  "  Jews  "  (Judaeans)  in  Jeru- 
salem, not  continuout,  but  occasional,  taken  up  from  time  to  time 
as  the  great  feasts  came  lound;  that  its  teaching  waa  widely 
different  from  that  which  was  given  to  Galileans,  and  that  the 
situation  created  was  wholly  unlike  that  which  arose  out  of  the 
Galilean  ministry.  The  Galilean  ministry  opens  with  enthu- 
siasm, ripening  into  a  popularity  which  even  endangers  a  satis- 
factory result.  Where  opposition  manifests  itself,  it  is  not 
native  opposition,  but  comes  from  religious  teachers  who  are 
parts  of  a  system  which  centres  in  Jerusalem,  and  who  ate  some- 
times expressly  noted  as  having  come  from  Jerusalem.  The 
Jerusalem  ministry  on  the  contrary  is  never  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm.  It  has  to  do  with  those  who  challenge  it  from  the 
first.  There  is  no  atmosphere  of  simplicity  and  teachableness 
which  rejoices  in  the  manifestation  of  power  and  sympathy  and 
liberty.  It  is  a  witness  delivered  to  a  hostile  audience,  whether 
they  will  hear  or  no.  Ultimate  issues  are  quickly  raised:  keen 
critics  see  at  once  the  claims  which  underlie  deeds  and  words, 
and  the  claims  in  consequence  become  explicit:  the  relation  of 
the  teacher  to  God  Himself  is  the  vital  interest.  The  conflict 
which  thus  arose  explains  what  St  Mark's  succinct  narrative  bad 
left  unexplained — the  fatal  hostility  of  Jerusalem.  It  may  have 
been  a  part  of  St  John's  purpose  to  give  this  explanation,  and  10 
make  other  supplements  or  corrections  where  earlier  narratives 
appeared  to  him  incomplete  or  misleading.  But  he  says  nothing 
to  indicate  this,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  distinctly  proclaims 
that  his  purpose  is  to  produce  and  confirm  conviction  of  the  divine 
claims  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Fort>ibliography  see  Btbls  :CHiusTiAinTT ;  Crukch  Histokt  :and 
the  articles  on  the  separate  Gospels.  (J.  A.  R.) 

JET  (Fr.  jai],  Ger.  Gaiatj,  a  substance  which  seems  to  be 
a  peculiar  kind  of  lignite  or  anthracite;  often  cut  aixl  polished 
foromaments.  The  word  "  jet "  probably  comes,  through  O.  Fr. 
jaitt,  from  the  classical  lafatet,  a  word  which  was  derived, 
according  to  Pliny,  from  Gagas,  in  Lyda,  wh;re  jet,  or  a  similar 
substance,  was  originally  found.  Jet  was  used  in  Britsin  in 
prehistoric  times;  many  round  barrows  of  the  Bronze  age  have 
yielded  jet  beads,  buttons,  rings,  armlets  and  other  omamentS- 
The  abundance  of  jet  in  Britain  it  alluded  to  by  Caius  Julius 
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SoUnns  {jt.  3nl  century)  and  Jet  onuments  are  found  witli  Roman 
relics  in  Britain.  Probably  the  supply  waa  obtained  {rem  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  espedally  near  Whitby,  where  nodules  of  jet 
veie  formerly  picked  up  on  the  shore.  Caedmon  refers  to  this 
jet,  and  at  a  later  date  it  was  used  for  rosary  beads  by  the  monks 
of  Whitby  Abbey. 

The  Whitby  jet  occurs  in  IrrKular  maiKS,  oftea  of  lenticuUr 
^pe.  embedded  in  hard  shales  known  as  jet*rock.  The  jet-rock 
■eries  bebitt*  to  that  diviaon  of  the  Upper  Lias  iriiich  is  termed 
the  lone  w  AmmanHet  urpentinms.  Micfoacopfc  examination  of 
jet  oocaaionally  reveals  the  stnictare  of  ctHiiferaus  wood,  which 
A.  C.  Seward  has  cbown  to  be  araucarian^  Probably  manei  of 
wood  were  brought  down  by  a  river,  and  drifted  out  to  lea,  where 
becoming  water-logged  they  sank,  and  became  gradually  buried  in 
a  depocic  of  fine  mud,  which  eventually  hardened  into  shale*  Under 
pressure,  perhaps  assisted  by  heat,  and  with  exclusion  of  air,  the 
wood  suffered  a  peculiar  kind  of  decomposition,  probably  niodl6ed 
by  the  presence  of  salt  water,  as  sug^ted  by  Percy  E.  Spiclmann. 
Scales  (»  fish  and  other  fossils  of  the  let-rock  are  frequently  impreg- 
nated with  bituminous  products,  which  may  replace  the  onginal 
tissues.  Drops  of  liquid  bitumen  occur  in  the  cavities  of  some 
fossils,  whilst  inflammable  gas  is  not  uncommon  in  the  jet-wofkings, 
and  petroleum  may  be  detected  by  its  smell.  Iron  pyrites  is  often 
auocUted  with  the  jet. 

Formerly  sufficient  jet  was  found  in  loose  pieces  on  the  shore,  set 
free  by  the  disintegration  of  the  cliffs,  or  washed  up  from  a  submarine 
source.  When  this  supply  became  insufficient,  the  rock  was  attacked 
b)r  the  jet-workers;  ultimately  the  workings  took  the  form  of  true 
mines,  lievels  being  driven  into  the  shales  not  only  at  their  outcrop 
in  the  cliffs  but  in  some  of  the  inland  dales  of  the  Yorkshire  moor- 
Isnds,  such  as  Eskdale.  The  best  jet  has  a  uniform  black  colour, 
and  is  bard,  compact  and  homogeneous  in  texture,  breaking  with  a 
conchMdal  iracture.  It  must  be  tough  enough  to  be  readily  carved 
or  turned  on  the  lathe,  and  sufficiently  compact  in  texture  to  receive 
a  high  polish.  The  final  polish  was  formerly  given  by  means  of 
rowe,  which  produces  a  beautiful  velvety  surface,  but  rotten-stone 
and  lampblack  are  often  employed  instead.  The  softer  kinds,  not 
capable  of  being  freely  worked,  are  known  as  bastard  jet.  A  soft 
iet  is  obtained  from  the  estuarine  series  of  the  Lower  Oolites  of 
Yorkshire. 

Much  jet  is  imported  from  Spain,  bat  it  is  generally  less  hard  and 
bstrous  than  true  Whitby  jet.  In  Spain  the  chief  k)cality^  » 
Villaviciosa,  in  the  province  of  Asturias.  France  furnishes  jet, 
especially  in  the  department  of  the  Aude.  Much  jrt.  ^<—.  -'^\ir»  in 
the  Lias  of  WOrttemberg,  and  works  have  t>c(n  .  J  I;  !i<  1  (or  its 
utilization.  In  the  United  States  jet  is  known  at  many  localities 
but  iv  not  systematically  worked.  Pcnnsylvanian  anthracite, 
however,  has  been  occatuonally  employed  a-i  a  substitute.  In  like 
manner  Scotch  cannel  coal  has  bc«n  sometimes  used  at  Whitby. 
Imitations  of  jet,  or  substitutes  for  it,  arc  furnished  by  vulcanite, 
glass,  black  obsidian  and  black  onyx,  or  staimxl  chalcedony.  Jet 
n  sometimes  improperly  termed  black  ambcfj  because  like  ^mbcr, 
though  in  less  degree,  it  becomes  electric  by  friction. 

S«  P.  E.  Spielmann,  "On  the  Origin  of  Jet,"  Chemical  News 
(Dec    14,    1906):   C.   Fox-Strangways,    "The  Juras»c   Rocks  of 
Britain,  Vol.  I.  Yorkshire."  Mem.  Geol.  Sun.  (1893);  ].  A.  Bower, 
"    '     n.  Soc. 


'  Whitby  Jet  and  its  Manufacture,* 
3Ddi.  p.  80). 
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JETHRO  (or  Jether^  Exod.  iv.  i8)^.the  priest  of  Midtan,  in  the 
Bible,  whose  daughter  Zipporah  became  the  wife  of  Moses.  He  is 
known  as  Hobab  the  son  of  Reuel  the  Kenite  (Num.  x.  29;  Judg. 
iv.  ii),andonccasReuel(£xod.  ii.  x8];  andifZipporahis  the  wife 
<A  Moses  referred  to  in  Num.  xii.  1,  the  family  could  be  regarded 
as  Cushite  (see  Cusb).  Jethro  was  the  priest  of  Yahweh,  and 
resided  at  the  sacred  mountain  where  the  deity  commissioned 
Moses  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  Subsequently 
Jethro  came  to  Moses  (probably  at  Kadesh),  a  great  sacrificial 
feast  was  held,  and  the  priest  instructed  Moses  in  legislative 
procedure;  Exod.  xviiL  37  (see  Exodus)  and  Num.  x.  30  imply 
that  the  scene  was  not  Sinai.  Jethro  was  invited  to  accompany 
the  people  into  the  promised  land,  and  later,  we  find  his  clan 
settling  in  the  south  of  Judah  Oudg.  i.  16J;  see  Kenhes.  The 
traditions  agree  in  representing  the  kin  of  Moses  as  related  to 
the  mixed  tribes  of  the  south  of  Palestine  (sec  Eoou)  and  in 
ascribing  to  the  family  an  important  share  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  worship  of  Yahwch.  Cheyne  suggests  that  the 
names  of  Hobab  and  of  Jonadab  the  father  of  the  Recbabites 
(g.s.)  were  originally  identical  {Bncy.  Bib.  ii.  cot.  dioi). 
^  JBTTT.  The  term  jetty,  derived  from  Fr.  jetie,  and  therefore 
^gnifying  something  **  thrown  out,"  is  applied  to  a  variety  of 
structures  employed  in  liver,  dock  and  ttaiitime  works,  which 
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are  generally  carried  out  fn  pairs  from  river  banks,  or  in  contimm* 
tion  of  river  channels  at  their  outlets  into  deep  water;  or  out  into 
docju,  and  outside  their  entrances;  or  for  forming  basins  along 
the  sea-coast  for  ports  in  tideless  seas.  The  forms  aiul  construe* 
tion  of  these  jetties  are  as  varied  as  thdr  uses;  for  though  they 
invariably  extend  out  into  water,  and  serve  either  for  directing 
a  current  or  for  accommodating  vessels,- they  are  sometimes 
formed  of  high  open  timber-work,  sometimes  of  low  solid  pro- 
jections, and  occakonaUy  only  differ  from  breakwaten  in  Uieir 
object. 

Jttties/or  reffdaitHt  Risers^ — Formerly  jetties  of  timber-work  were 
very  commonly  extended  out,  opposite  one  another,  from  each  bank 
of  a  river,  at  intervals,  to  contract  a  wide  channel,  and  by  concentra- 
tion of  tlw  current  toprtxluce  a  deepening  of  the  central  channel ;  or 
Bometames  mounds  oC  rubble  stone,  stretching  down  the  foreshore 
from  each  bank,  served  the  same  purpose.  As,  however,  this  system 
occasioned  a  greater  scour  between  the  ends  of  the  jetties  than  in 
the  intervening  channels,  and  consequently  producra  an  irregular 
dq>th,  it  has  to  a  great  extent  been  superseded  by  longitudinal 
training  worics,  or  by  dipping  cross  dikes  pointing  somewhat  up- 
stream (see  River  Engin83Bking). 

Jeltits  at  Docks. — Where  docks  are  given  sloping  sides,  openwork 
timber  jetties  are  generally  carried  across  the  sbpe,  at  the  ends  of 
which  vesseb  can  he  in  deep  water  (fig.  1 ) ;  or  more  solid  structures 
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Fio.  I.— Timber  Jetty 
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are  erttted  over  the  slope  for  supporting  coal-tips.  Pilework  jetties 
are  also  constructed  in  the  water  outside  the  entrances  to  docks  on 
each  side,  so  as  to  form  an  enlarging  tnimpet-«haped  channel 
between  the  entrance,  lock  or  tidal  buin  and  the  approach  channel, 
in  order  to  guide  vessels  in  entering  or  leaving  the  docks.  Solid 
jetties,  moreover,  lined  with  quay  walls,  are  sometimes  carried  out 
mto  a  wide  dock,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  quays  at  the  side,  to 
enlarge  the  accommodation ;  and  they  also  serve,  when  extended  on 
a  fauife  scale  from  the  coast  of  a  tideless  sea  under  didlvr  of  an  out- 
lying breakwater,  to  form  the  basins  in  which  vessds  he  when 
discharging  and  taking  in  cargoes  in  each  a  port  as  Marseilles  (see 
Dock). 

jHties  at  Bnlrtmees  to  Joty  Harhours. — ^The  approach  channel  to 
some  ports  ntuated  on  sanoy  coasts  is  guided  and  protected  across 
the  beach  by  parallel  jetties,  made  solid  up  to  a  little  above  low  water 
of  neap  tides,  on  which  open  timber-work  is  erected,  provided  with 
a  pbniced  platform  at  the  top  raised  above  the  highest  tides.  The 
channel  between  the  jetties  was  originally  maintained  by  tidal  scour 
from  low-lyin{f  areas  ck»e  to  the  coast,  and  ^bsequently  by  the 
current  from  sluicing  basins;  but  it  is  now  often  considerably 
deepened  by  sand-pump  dredging.  It  is  protected  to  some  extent 
by  the  solid  portion  of  the  jetucslrom  the  inroad  of  sand  from  the 
adjacent  beach,  and  from  the  levelling  action  of  the  waves;  whilst 
the  upper  open  portion  serves  to  indicate  the  channd,  and  to  guide 
the  vessels  if  necessary  (see  HARBOoa).  The  bottom  part  of  the 
older  Jetties,  in  such  long-established  jettv  ports  as  Calais,  Dunkirk 
and  C5stend,  was  composed  of  clay  or  rubble  stone,  covered  on  the 
top  by  fascine-work  or  pitching;  but  the  deepening  of  the  jetty 
channel  by  dredging,  ana  the  need  which  arose  for  its  enlarnment, 
led  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  jetties  at  these  ports.  The  new 
jetties  at  Dunkirk  were  founded  in  the  sandy  beach,  by  the  aid  of 
compressed  air,  at  a  depth  of  22J  ft.  below  low  water  of  spring 
tides;  and  their  solid  masonry  portion,  on  a  concrete  foundation, 
was  raised  5j  ft.  above  low  water  of  neap  tides  (fig.  2).  ; 

JeUies  at  Lagoon  OutUts.—A  small  tidal  rise  spreading  ttdal  water 
over  a  large  expanse  of  lagoon  or  inland  back-watef  causes  the  influx 
and  efflux  of  tne  tide  to  maintain  a  deep  channel  through  a  narrow 
outlet;  but  the  issuing  current  on  emerging  from  the  outlet,  being 
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JEVER— JEVEROS 


no  lonfer  con&ncd  by  a  bank  on  c*eh  tide,  beciunes  dispersed,  and 
owing  to  the  reductio*  of  iu  acouring  force,  is  no  longer  able  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  the  shore 
effectually  to  rcabt  the  action  of 
the  waves  and  littcnul  currents 
tending  to  form  a  continuous  beach 
in  front  of  the  outlet.  Hence  a 
bar  is  produced  which  diminishes 
the  available  depth  in  the  ap- 
proach channeL  By  carrying  out 
a  solid  jetty  over  the  bar,  however, 
on  each  side  of  the  outlet,  the  tidal 
currents  are  a)ncentrated  in  the 
channel  across  the  bar.  and  lower  it 
by  scour.  Thus  the  available  de(>th 
of  the  approach  channels  to  Venire 
through  the  Malamocco  and  Lido 
outleu  from  the  Venetian  lagoon 
have  been  deepened  several  feet 
over  their  bars  by  jetties  of  rubble 
Fig.  2.~Duakirk  East  Jetty,  stone  aurroounted  by  a  small  super- 
structure (fig.  ^).  carried  oat  across 
the  foreshore  tnto  deep  water  on 
both  sides  of  the  channel.  Other  examples  are  provided  by  the  long 
jetties  extended  into  the  sea  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  Charleston 
nartxHir,  fomerly  constructed  of  fasdnes,  weighted  with  stone  and 
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Fig.  3.— Lido  Outlet  Je^y,  Venice. 

togs,  but  subsequently  of  rubble  atone,  and  by  the  two  converging 
rubble  jetties  carried  out  from  each  shore  of  Dublin  bay  for  deepening 
the  approach  to  Dublin  harbour. 
JeUtes  Qt  the  Outlet  of  TideUss 
Rioers. — Jetties  have  been  con- 
structed on  each  side  of  the  outlet 
of  some  of  the  rivers  (lowing  into 
the  Baltic,  with  the  objects  of 
prolonging  the  scour  of  trie  river 
and  protcctinc  the  channel  from  ■ 
being  shoaled  by  the  littoral  drift 
along  the  shore.  The  most  inter- 
esting application  of  parallel 
jetties  is  in  lowering  the  bar  in  ■ 

front  of  one  of  the  mouths  of  a  ^ 

deltaic  river  flowing  into  a  tide- 

loss  sea.  by  extendmg  the  scour  ; 
of  the  river  out  to  the  bar  hy.yyg^^ 
a    virtual    prolongation    of    its   ^^'^ 
banks.      Jetties   prolonging    the 
Sulina    branch    of    the    Danube 
into    the    Black    Sea,    and    the 
•OUth    pass    of    the    Mississippi 
iato    the    Gulf    of    Mexico    (fig. 


shifting  outlet  of  the  river  Yare  to  the  touth  kA  YaroMutli,  and  bat 

also  been  successfully  employed  for  fixing  the  wandering  mouth  of 
the  Adur  near  Shorenam,  and  of  the  Adour  flowing  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  below  Bayonne.  When  a  new  channel  was  cut  across  the 
Hook  of  Holland  to  provide  a  straighter  and  deeper  outlet  chanad 
for  the  river  Maas,  forming  the  aj^roach  channel  to  Rotterdaatt  low, 
broad,  parallel  jetties,  composed  of  fascine  mattresses  weighted  with 
stone  (ng.  5),  were  carried  across  the  foreshore  into  the  sea  on  either 
side  of  the  new  mouth  of  the  river,  to  protect  the  jetty  channel  from 
littoral  drift,  and  cause  the  discharge  of  the  river  to  maintain  tt 
out  to  deep  water  (see  Rivbb  Engineering).  The  channel,  also, 
beyond  the  outtet  of  the  river  Nervion  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  has 
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Fig.  5.— River  Maat  Outlet,  North  Jetty. 

been  regulated  by  jetties;  and  by  extending  the  south-w«st  jetty 
out  for  nearly  half  a  mile  with  a  curve  concave  towards  the  channa 
the  outlet  has  not  only  been  protected  to  some  extent  from  the 
easterly  drift,  but  the  bar  in  front  has  been  lowered  by  the  scour 
produced  by  the  discharge  of  the  river  following  the  concave  bend 
of  the  south-west  jetty.  As  Che  outer  portion  of  this  jetty  was 
exposed  to  westerly  storms  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  before  the  outer 
harbour  was  constructed,  it  has  been  given  (he  form  and  strength 
of  a  breakwater  situated  in  shallow  water-  (fig.  6). '    (L.  F.  V.-H.) 


Fig.  6. — River  Nervion  Outlet,  Western  Jetty. 
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Fig.  4. — MissisNppi  South  Pass 
Outlet  Jetty. 


4),  formed  of  rubble  stone 
and  concrete  blocks,  and 
fascine  mattresses  weighted 
with  stone  and  surmounted 
with  Ui^ge  concrete  blocks 
respectively,  have  enabled  the 
discbarge  of  these  rivers  to 
•cour  away  the  bars  ob- 
structing the  access  to  them; 
and  they  have  also  carried 
the  sediment-bearing  waters 
sufficiently  far  out  to  come 
under  the  influence  of  littoral 
currents,  which,  by  conveying  away  some  of  the  sediment,  post- 
pone ihr  eventual  formation  of  a  fresh  bar  farther  out  (see  Rivek 

ENblNEERIKC). 

JtUitM  ai  Uu  ifoutk  cf  Tidal  Raers. — Where  a  river  is  narrow  near 
its  mouth,  and  its  discharge  is  generally  feeble,  the  sea  is  liable  on 
an  expostd  coast,  when  the  tidal  range  is  small,  to  block  up  its  outlet 
during  severe  storms.  The  river  is  thus  forced  to  seek  another  exit 
at  a  weak  spot  of  the  beach,  which  along  a  bw  coast  may  lie  at  some 
distance  off;  and  this  new  outlet  in  its  cum  may  be  blocked  up.  so 
that  the  river  from  time  to  time  shifts  the  position  of  its  mouth. 
This  inconvenient  cycle  of  changes  may  be  stopped  by  fixing  the 
outlet  of  the  river  at  a  suitable  site,  by  carrying  a  jetty  on  each  std? 
of  this  outlet  across  the  beach,  thereby  conccntrsting  its  discharge 
in  a  definite  channel  and  protecting  the  mouth  from  being  Mocked 
up  by  littoral  drift.    This  system  was  kxig  ago  applied  to  the 


JEVER,  a  toxvn  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
13  m  by  rail  N.W  of  Wilhclmshaven,  and  connected  with  the 
North  Sea  by  a  navigable  canal.  Pop.  (1901),  54B6.  The  chief 
industries  are  weaving,  spinning,  dyeing,  brewing  and  milling; 
there  is  also  a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  The  fathers  {DU 
Cetreuen)  of  the  town  used  to  send  an  annual  birthday  present 
of  loi  plovers'  eggs  to  Bismarck,  with  a  dedication  in  verse. 

The  castle  of  Jever  was  buih  by  Prince  Edo  Wiemkcn  (d.  1410), 
the  ruler  of  Jeverland.  a  populous  district  which  in  1575  came 
under  the  rule  of  the  dukes  of  Oldenburg.  In  1603  it  passed  to 
the  house  of  Anhalt  and  was  later  the  property  of  the  empress 
Catherinell  of  Russia,  a  member  of  this  family.  Int8i4itcame 
again  fnto  the  possession  of  Oldenburg. 

See  D.  Hohnholz,  A«s  Jewers  Vorgangnhcit  (Jever,  1886) ;  Hagena, 
Jnerland  bts  turn  Jakr  1500  (Oldenburg,  1902),  and  F.  W.  Ricmann, 
Ceukickte  des  Jeveriandcs  (Jtvtr,  1896}. 

JEVEROS  (Jebeios,  Jibaros,  Jivaroy  or  Givaros),  a  tribe  of 
South  American  Indians  on  the  upper  Marafton.  Peru,  where 
they  wander  in  the  forests.  The  tribe  has  many  brandies  and 
there  are  frequent  tribal  wars,  but  they  have  always  united 
against  a  common  enemy.  Juan  de  Velasco  declares  them  lo  be 
lailhfult  noble  and  amiable.    Tbey  are  brave  and  wariike,  and 
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though  upon  the  emqoA  of  Pcni  tlitjr  tenponiBy  tnbmittcd, 
a  general  insurrection  in  1599  won  them  back  theit  libetty. 
Curious  dried  human  heads,  supposed  to  have  been  objects  of 
worship,  have  been  found  among  the  Jeveros  (see  EUUiol.  Sac. 
Traits.  i86>,  W.  BoUaeit). 

JBVORS.  WILUAM  STAlOEy  (i<3j-i88i),  EngUsh  econo- 
mist and  logician,  was  bom  at  Liverpool  on  the  ist  of  September 
liiS-  His  father,  Thomas  Jevons,  a  man  of  strong  sdenti£c 
tastes  and  a  writer  on  legal  and  eoonomic  subjects,  was  an  iron 
merchant.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  WiUiamRoscoe.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  London  to  attend  University 
Odlege  scbooL  He  appear*  at  this  tine  to  have  already  formed 
the  bdicf  that  important  achievement*  as  a  thinker  were  possible 
to  him,  and  at  more  than  one  critical  period  in  his  career  this 
belief  was  the  decisive  factor  in  determining  his  conduct.  To- 
wards the  end  of  t853,  after  having  spent  two  years  at  University 
College,  where  his  favourite  subject*  were  chemistry  and  botany, 
he  unexpectedly  received  the  offer  of  the  asiayenhip  to  the  new 
mint  in  Australia.  The  idea  c3  leaving  England  was  distastefid, 
trat  pecuniary  considerations  had,  in  consequence  of  the  failnie 
of  his  father's  firm  in  1847,  become  of  vital  importance,  and  be 
accepted  the  post.  He  left  England  for  Sydney  in  June  t8s4, 
and  remaiiied  ttiere  for  five  yean.  At  the  end  of  that  period  be 
resigned  his  appointment,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1S59  entered 
again  as  a  studeoJ  at  University  College,  London,  ptooeding  in 
due  course  to  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  of  the  universily  of 
London.  He  now  gave  his  prindpol  attention  to  the  moral 
tdenees,  but  his  interest  in  natural  science  was  by  no  means 
exhausted:  throughout  his  life  he  continued  to  write  oceaiioiial 
papers  on  scientific  subjects,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
physical  sciences  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  diief 
logical  work.  The  Principles  of  Scienee.  Not  long  after  takfng 
his  M.  A.  degree  Jevons  obtained  a  post  as  tutor  at  Owens  College, 
MaAchester.  In  1866  he'was  elected  prof^ssorof  logic  and  mental 
sod  moral  philosophy  and  Cobden  professor  of  political  economy 
in  Owens  college.  Next  year  he  married  Harriet  Ann  Taylor, 
whose  &ther  had  been  the  founder  and  proprietor  of  the  lian- 
ckcsler  Guardian.  Jevons  suffered  a  good  deal  from  ill  health 
and  sleeplessness,  and  found  the  delivery  of  lectures  covering 
so  wide  a  range  of  subjects  very  burdensome.  In  1876  he  was 
glad  to  exchange  the  Owens  professorship  for  the  professorship 
of  political  economy  in  University  College,  London.  Travelling 
and  music  Ktere  the  principal  recreation*  of  his  life;  but  his  health 
continued  bad,  and  he  suffered  from  depression.  He  found  his 
professorial  duties  increasingly  irlcsome,  and  feeling  that  the 
pressure  of  literary  work  left  him  no  spare  energy,  he  decided  in 
1880  to  resign  the  post.  On  the  ijth  of  August  i88>  he  was 
drowned  whilst  bathing  near  Hastings.  Throughout  hi*  life  he 
had  pursued  with  devotion  and  industry  the  ideals  with  which 
he  had  set  out,  and  his  journal  and  letters  display  a  noble  sim- 
plidty  of  disposition  and  an  unswerving  honesty  of  purpose. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  occupied 
the  foremost  position  in  England  both  as  a  logician  and-  as  an 
economist.  Professor  MarsbaH  has  said  of  his  work  in  economics 
that  it  "  win  probably  be  found  to  have  mote  constructive  force 
than  any,  save  that  of  Eicardo,  that  has  been  done  during  the 
last  hunthtd  years."  At  the  time  of  his  death  be  was  engaged 
upon  an  economic  work  that  promised  to  be  at  least  as  important 
as  any  that  he  had  previously  imdeftaken.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  loss  which  logic  and  political  economy  sustained 
through  the  accident  by  which  his  life  was  prematurely  cut  short. 

Jevons  arrived  quite  early  in  his  career  at  the  doctrines  that 
constituted  his  most  characteristic  and  original  contributions  to 
economics  ajid  logic.  The  theory  of  utility,  which  became  the 
keynote  of  his  general  theory  of  political  economy,  was  practi- 
cally formulated  in  a  letter  written  in  i860;  and  the  germ  of  his 
logical  prindples  of  the  substitution  of  similars  may  be  found  in 
the  view  which  he  propounded  in  another  letter  written  in  1861, 
that  "  phOMophy  would  be  found  to  consist  solely  in  pointing 
out  the  likeness  of  things."  The  theory  of  utility  above  referred 
to,  lumely,  that  the  degree  of  utility  of  a  commodjty  is  some 
Coatinuoos  mathematiGal  function  of  the  quantity  of  the  com- 


BMidity  avaihble,  together  with  the  fanpiied  doctrine  that 
economics  is  essentially  a  mathematical  acUnoe,  took  mors 
definite  form  in  a  paper  on  "  A  General  Mathematical  Theory  of 
Political  Economy,"  written  for  the  British  Association  in  1861. 
This  paper  docs  not  appear  to  have  attracted  much  attentiog 
either  in  i86a  or  on  iu  publication  four  years  Uter  in  the  JearmU 
efUUSMirHealSteiety;  and  it  was  not  till  1871,  when  the  riwry 
of  PcUtiad  Ectmwtf  appeared,  that  Jevons  set  forth  his  doctrines 
in  a  fully  developed  form.  It  was  not  till  after  the  publication 
of  this  work  that  Jevons  became  acquainted  with  the  applicationi 
of  mat  hematic*  to  political  economy  made  by  earlier  writers, 
notably  Antoioe  Angnstfai  Coumot  and  H.  H.  Goasen.  The 
theory  of  MiUty  was  about  1870  being  independently  developed 
on  somewhat  similar  lines  by  C^  Henger  in  Austria  and  M.E.L. 
Walras  in  SwitxerlatuL  A*  regards  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
nexion between  value  in  exchange  and  final  (or  marginal)  otih'ty, 
the  priority  belongs  to  Cosaen,  but  tU*  in  no  way  detracts  from 
the  great  importance  of  the  service  which  Jevons  rendered  to 
English  ecormmics  by  his  fresh  discovery  of  the  principle,  and 
by  the  way  in  which  he  ultimately  forced  it  into  notice.  'In  hi* 
reaction  from  the  prevailing  view  he  sometimes  expressed  himself 
without  due  qualificatkm:  the  declaration,  for  instance,  mad* 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Theory  of  Polilieal  Economy,  that 
"  value  depends  entirely  upon  utility,"  lent  Itself  to  misinter- 
pretation. But  a  certain  exaggeration  of  emphasis  may  be 
pardoned  in  a  writer  seeking  to  attract  the  attention  of  an  in- 
different public  It  was  not,  however,  as  a  theorist  dealing  with 
the  fundamental  data  of  economic  science,  but  as  a  brilliant 
writer  on  practical  economic  questions,  that  Jevons  first  received 
general  recognition.  A  Serious  FaU  in  lie  Value  of  GoU{iS6i)  tad 
The  Coat  Question  (1865)  placed  him  In  the  front  tank  as  a  writer 
on  applied  economics  and  statistics;  and  he  would  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  leading  economists  of  the  19th  century  even  bad 
his  Theory  of  PoUUeat  Economy  never  bear  written.  Amongst 
his  economic  work*  may  be  mentioned  Money  and  the  Uedumism 
of  Exchange  (1875),  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  descriptive 
rather  than  theoretical,  but  wonderfully  fresh  and  original  in 
treatment  and  full  of  suggestiveness,  a  Primer  ait  Polillcat 
Economy  (1878),  The  Slate  in  Rdatien  to  Labour  (1882),  and  two 
works  published  after  his  death,  namely,  Uelhois  of  Social  Kefarm 
and  tmesHittHonsiiiCiirreitcyand  ^woiKe,  containing  papers  that 
had  appeared  separately  during  hi*  lifetime.  The  last-named 
volume  contains  Jevons's  interesting  speculations  on  the  con- 
nexion between  commercial  crises  and  sun-spots.  He  was 
engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  upon  the  preparation  of  a  large 
treatise  on  economics  and  had  drawn  up  a  table  of  contents  and 
completed  some  chapter*  and  parts  of  chapters.  This  fragment 
was  published  in  1905  under  the  title  of  The  Principles  of  Ec^^ 
namics:  a  Frafment  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Industrial  Mechanism  of 
Society,  and  other  Papers. 

Jevons's  work  in  logic  went  on  fart  passu  with  his  work 
in  political  economy.  In  1864  he  published  a  small  volume, 
entitled  Pure  Latic;  or,  the  Logic  of  Quality  apart  from  Quantity, 
which  was  based  on  Boole's  system  of  logic,  but  freed  from  what 
he  considered  the  false  mathematical  dress  of  that  system.  In 
the  years  immediately  following  he  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  construction  of  a  logical  machine,exhibited  before  the 
Royal  Society  in  1870,  by  means  of  which  the  conclusion  deriv- 
able from  any  given  set  of  premisses  could  be  mechanically 
obtained.  In  1866  what  he  regarded  as  the  great  and  universal 
principle  of  all  reasoning  dawned  upon  him;  and  in  1869  he 
published  a  sketch  of  this  fundamental  doctrine  under  the  title 
of  The  Suhslilulion  of  Similars.  He  expressed  the  principle  In  it* 
simplest  form  as  follows:  "Whatever  is  true  of  a  thing  Is  true  of 
its  like,"  and  he  worked  out  in  detail  its  various  application!^. 
In  the  following  year  appeared  the  Elementary  Lessons  on  Logic, 
which  soon  became  the  most  widely  read  elementary  textbook 
on  logic  in  the  English  language.  In  the  meantime  he  was 
engaged  upon  a  much  more  Important  logical  treatise,  whVh 
appcnred  in  1874  under  the  title  of  The  Principles  of  Sdenel. 
In  this  work  Jevons  embodied  the  substance  of  his  earlier  works 
on  pure  logic  and  the  iubstltution  of  simUara:  he  also  eaundxted 
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and  developed  the  view  that  induction  is  simply  an  inverse 
employment  of  deduction;  fae  treated  in  a  luminous  manner  the 
general  theory  of  probability,  and  the  relation  between  proba- 
bility and  induction;  and  his  luiowledge  of  the  various  natural 
sciences  enabled  him  throughoutto  relieve  the  abstract  character 
of  lopcai  doctrine  by  concrete  scientific  illustrations,  often 
irorked  out  in  great  detail.  Jevons's  general  theory  of  induction 
ma  a  revival  of  the  theory  laid  down  by  Whewell  and  criticized 
by  Hill;  but  it  was  put  in  a  new  form,  and  was  free  from  some 
of  the  non-essential  adjuncts  which  rendered  WhewcU's  exposi- 
tion open  to  attack.  The  work  as  a  whole  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  contributions  to  logical  doctrine  that  appeared  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  19th  century.  His  Studies  in  Deduclite  Ltifc, 
consisting  mainly  of  ezerdses  and  problems  for,  the  use  of 
students,  was  published  in  1880.  In  1877  and  the  flowing  years 
Jevons  contributed  to  the  Cmiltmttraty  Repiev  some  articles 
on  J.  S.  Uill,  which  he  had  intended  to  supplement  by  further 
articles,  and  eventually  publish  in  a  volume  as  a  criticism  of 
Mill's  philosophy.  These  articles  and  one  other  were  republished 
after  Jevons's  death,  together  with  his  earlier  logical  treatises,  in 
a  volume,  entitled  Purt  Ltfic,  and  otker  Minor  Works.  The  criti- 
dsms  on  Mill  contain  much  that  is  ingenious  and  much  that  is 
forcible,  but  on  the  whole  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  tdcing  rank 
with  Jevons's  other  work.  His  strength  lay  in  Us  power  as  an 
original  thinker  rather  than  as  a  critic ;  and  he  will  be  remembered 
by  his  constructive  work  as  logician,  economist  and  statistician. 
See  LeUtrs  aid  Jowmai  of  W.  Slanley  JaoHS,  edited  by  his  wife 
(1886).  This  work  contains  a  bibliography  of  Jevons's  writings. 
See  also  Locic :  Hitlory.  0-  N.  K.) 

'  JEW,  THB  WANDERINO.  a  legends^  Jew  (see  Jews)  doomed 
to  wander  till  tbc  second  coming  of  Christ  because  he  bad  taunted 
Jesus  as  he  passed  bearing  the  cross,  saying,  "  Go  on  quicker." 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  replied,. "  I  go,  but  thou  shaft  wait  till  I 
return."  The  legend  in  this  form  first  appeared  in  a  pamphlet 
of  four  leaves  alleged  to  have  been  printed  at  Leiden  in  lioa. 
This  pamphlet  relates  that  Paulus  von  Eizen  (d.  1598),  bishop 
of  Schleswig,  bad  met  at  Hamburg  in  iS4>  a  Jew  named  Aha*- 
uerus  (Ahasverus),  who  declared  he  was  "  eteiiial "  and  was  the 
same  who  had  been  punished  in  the  above-mentioned  manner  by 
Jesus  at  the  time  of  the  crudfizion.  The  pamphlet  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Chrysostomus  Dudulaeus  of  Westphalia 
mnd  printed  by  one  ChristoS  Crutzer,  but  as  no  such  author  or 
printer  is  known  at  this  time — the  latter  name  indeed  refers 
directly  to  the  legend — it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  whole 
story  is  a  myth  invented  to  support  the  Protestant  contention 
of  a  continuous  witness  to  the  truth  of  Holy  Writ  in  the  person 
of  this  "  eternal "  Jew;  he  was  to  form,  in  his  way,  a  counterpart 
to  the  apostolic  tradition  of  the  Catholic  ChurcL 

The  stoiy  met  with  ready  acceptance  and  popularity.  Eight 
editions  of  the  pamphlet  appeared  in  1601,  and  the  fonieih 
edition  before  the  end  of  the  following  century.  It  was  translated 
into  Dutch  and  Flemish  with  almost  equal  success.  The  first 
French  edition  appeared  in  1609,  and  the  story  was  kix>wn  in 
England  before  1625,  when  a  parody  was  produced.  Denmark 
and  Sweden  followed  suit  with  translations,  and  the  expression 
"  eternal  Jew  "  passed  as  a  current  term  into  Czech.  In  other 
words,  the  story  in  its  usual  form  spread  wherever  there  was  a 
tincture  of  Protestantism.  In  southern  Europe  little  is  heard 
of  it  in  this  version,  though  Rudolph  Botorcus,  parliamentary 
advocate  of  Paris  (Comm.  kislor.,  1604),  writing  in  Paris  two 
years  after  its  first  appearance,  speaks  contemptuously  of  the 
popular  belief  in  the  Wandering  Jew  in  Germany,  Spain  and 
Italy. 

r  The  popularity  of.  the  pamphlet  and  its  translations  soon  led 
to  reports  of  the  appearance  of  this  mysterious  being  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  dvilized  world.  Besides  the  original  meeting  of 
the  bishop  and  Ahasuerus  in  1543  and  others  referred  back  to 
157  J  in  Spain  and  1599  at  Vienna,  the  Wandering  Jew  was  stated 
to  have  appeared  at  Prague  (rioi),  at  Lflbeck  (ifioj),  in  Bavaria 
1604),  at  Yptc*  (1623),  Brussels  (1640),  Ldpzig  (1643),  Paris 
(1644,  by  the  "  Turidsh  Spy  "),  Stamford  (t658),  Astrakhan 
Ifiji),  and  Frankenstein  (i6;S).    In  the  next  century  the 


Wandering  Jew  was  seen  at  Munich  (1711),  Altbach  (17M),' 
Brussels  (t774),  Newcastle  (1790,  see  Brand,  Pop.  Antiquities, 
S.V.),  and  on  the  streets  of  London  between  1818  and  1830  (see 
Alhciuuum,  1S66,  ii.  561).  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
latest  report  of  his  appearance  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1868,  when  be  is  said  to  have  made  himself  known 
to  a  Mormon  named  O'Grady.  It  is  difficult  to  teil  in  any  one 
of  these  cases  bow  far  the  story  is  an  entire  fiction  and  bow  far 
some  ingenious  impostor  took  advantage  of  the  existence  of  the 
myth. 

The  reiterated  reports  of  the  actual  existence  of  a  wandering 
being,  who  retained  in  his  memory  the  details  of  the  crucifixion, 
show  bow  the  idea  bad  fixed  itself  in  popuUr  imagination  and 
found  its  way  Intd  the  t9th-centuiy  collections  of  Cierman  legends. 
The  two  ideas  combined  in  the  story  of  the  restless  fugitive  akin 
to  Cain  and  wandering  for  ever  are  separately  represented  in  the 
current  names  given  to  this  figure  in  diScrent  countries.  In 
most  Teutonic  languages  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  perpetual 
character  of  his  punishment  and  he  is  known  as  the  "  evcrhut* 
ing, "  or  "  eumal "  Jew  (Ger.  "  Ewige  Jude  ").  In  the  knds 
speaking  a  Romance  tongue,  the  usual  form  has  fefercnce  to  the 
wandering  (Fr.  "  le  Juii  errant ").  The  English  form  follows 
the  Romance  analogy,  possibly  because  derived  directly  from 
France.  The  actual  name  given  to  the  mysterious  Jew  varies' 
in  the  different  versions:  the  original  pamphlet  calls  him  Ahasver, 
and  this  has  been  followed  in  most  of  the  literary  veisioos, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  Jew  being  called  by  the  name 
of  the  typical  anti-Semitic  king  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  In  one  of 
his  appearances  at  Brussels  his  name  is  given  as  Isaac  Laque- 
dem,  implying  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Hebrew  in  an  attempt 
to  represent  Isaac  "  from  of  old."  Alexandre  Dumas  also  made 
ust  of  this  title.  In  the  Turkish  Spy  the  Wandering  Jew  is  called 
PaulMarrane  and  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was  mainly  occupied  in  dealing 
with  the  Marranos,  ix,  the  secret  Jews  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
In  the  few  references  to  the  legend  in  Spanish  writings  the 
Wandering  Jew  is  called  Juan  Espcra  en  Dios,  which  gives  a 
more  hopeful  turn  to  the  legend. 

Under  other  names,  a  story  very  similar  to  that  given  in  the 
pamphlet  of  1603  occurs  nearly  400  years  earlier  on  English  soil. 
According  to  Roger  of  Wcndover  in  bis  Flores  kiiloricrum  under 
the  year  tisS,  an  Armenian  archbishop,  then  visiting  England, 
was  asked  by  the  monks  of  St  Albans  about  the  well-known 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  who  had  spoken  to  Jesus  and  was  said  to 
be  still  alive.  The  archbishop  claimed  to  have  seen  him  in 
Armenia  under  the  name  of  Catthaphilus  or  Cartaphilus,  who  had 
confessed  that  he  had  taunted  Jesus  in  the  maimer  above  related. 
This  Carthapbilus  had  afterwards  been  baptized  by  the  name  ol 
Joseph.  Matthew  Paris,  in  repeating  the  passage  from  Roger  of 
Wendover,  reported  that  other  Armenians  had  confirmed  the 
stoiy  on  visiting  St  Albans  in  1353,  and  regarded  it  as  a  great 
proof  of  the  Christian  religion.  A  similar  account  is  given  in  the 
chronicles  of  Philippe  Mouskts  (d.  1 343).  A  variant  of  the  same 
story  was  known  to  Guido  Bonati,  an  astronomer  quoted  by 
Dante,  who  calls  his  hero  or  villain  Butta  Deus  because  he  struck 
Jesus.  Under  this  name  be  is  said  to  have  appeared  at  Mugcllo 
in  1413  and  at  Bologna  in  1415  (in  the  garb  of  a  Frandscao  of  the 
third  order). 

The  source  of  all  these  reports  of  an  ever-living  witness  of  the 
crucifixion  is  probably  Matthew  xvi.  38:  "  There  be  some  of 
them  that  stand  here  which  shall  in  no  wise  taste  of  death  till 
they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  ui  his  kingdom."  As  the 
kingdom  had  not  come,  it  was  assumed  that  there  must  be 
persons  living  who  had  been  present  at  the  crucifixion;  the  same 
reasoning  is  at  the  root  of  the  Anglo-Israel  belief.  These  words 
are  indeed  quoted  in  the  pamphlet  of  1603.  Again,  a  legend  was 
based  on  John  xxL  so  that  the  beloved  disdple  would  not  die 
before  the  second  coming;  while  another  legend  (current  in  the 
i6th  century)  condemned  Malchus,  whose  ear  Peter  cut  off  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  Qohn  xvii.  10),  to  wander  perpetually 
till  the  second  coming.  The  legend  alleges  that  he  had  been  so 
condemned  for  having  scoffed  at  Jesus.  _Tbcse  legends  and  the 
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iittcnBce  of  Uatt.  xvl.  iS'becune  "cODtamiheted  "  by  the 
kgend  of  St  Joseph  o{-Arimatbaea  and  the  Holy  Grail,  and  took 
the  form  given  in  Roger  of  Wendover  and  Matthew  Paris.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  show  the  spread  of  this  story  among  the  people 
before  the  pamphlet  of  i6oi,  and  it  is  diflicQlt  to  see  how  this 
Cirthaphilus  could  have  given  rise  to  the  legend  of  the  Wander- 
ing Jew,  since  he  is  not  a  Jew  nor  does  ht  wander.  The  author 
of  1603  was  probably  acquainted  either  directly  or  indirectly 
mth  the  story  as  given  by  Matthew  Paris,  since  he  gives  almost 
the  same  account.  But  he  gives  a  new  name  to  his  hero  and 
directly  connects  his  fate  with  Matt.  xvi.  38, 

Moncure  D.  Conway  (Emy.  Brit.,  9tb  ed.,  ziii.  673)  attempted 
to  connect  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew  with  a  whole  series 
of  myths  relating  to  never-dying  heroes  like  King  Arthur, 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  Seven  Sleepers,  and  Thomas  the 
Rhymer,  not  to  apeak  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  He  goes  even  farther 
and  connects  our  legend  with  mortals  visiting  earth,  as  the  Yima 
in  Paisism,  and  the  "  Andent  of  Days  "  in  the  Books  of  Daniel 
and  Enoch,  and  further  connects  the  legend  with  the  whole 
medieval  tendency  to  regard  the  Jew  as  something  uncanny  and 
mysterious.  But  all  these  mythological  explanations  are  super- 
erogatory, since  the  actual  legend  in  question  can  be  definitely 
traced  to  the  pamphlet  of  1601.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  identification  with  the  Hahommedan  legend  of  the  "  eternal " 
Chadhir  proposed  by  M.  Lidzbarski  (Zdi.f.  Aisyr.  viL  116)  and 
I.  Friedlinder  (Arch.f.  Rdigionswiss.  ziii.  iro). 

This  combination  of  eternal  punishment  with  restlesswandering 
has  attracted  the  imagination  of  innumerable  writers  in  almost 
all  European  tongues.  The  Wandering  Jew  has  been  regarded 
as  a  symbolic  figure  representing  the  wanderings  and  sufferings 
of  his  race.  The  Germans  have  been  especially  attracted  by 
the  legend,  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  poems  by 
Schubart,  Schreiber,  W.  Mliller,  Lenau,  Chamisso,  Schlegel, 
Uosen  and  Kochler,  from  which*enumeration  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  was  a  particularly  favourite  subject  with  the  Romantic  school. 
They  were  perbqw  influenced  by  the  example  of  Goethe,  who 
ill  ii$  AmoNopothy  describes,  at  considerable  length,  the  plan  of 
a  poem  he  had  designed  on  the  Wandering  Jew.  More  recently 
poems  have  been  composed  on  the  subject  in  German  by  Adolf 
Wilbrandt,  Fritz  Lienhard  and  others;  in  English  by  Robert 
Buchanan,  and  in  Dutch  by  H.  Hcijermans.  German  novels  also 
exist  on  the  subject,  by  Franz  Horn,  Oeklers,  Laun  and  Schuck- 
ing,  tragedies  by  Klinemann,  Haushofer  and  Zedlitz.  Sigismund 
Heller  wrote  three  cantos  on  the  wanderings  of  Ahasuerus,  while 
Hans  Andersen  made  of  him  an  "  Angel  of  Doubt."  Robert 
Hamcrling  even  identifies  Nero  with  the  Wandering  Jew.  In 
Prance,  £.  Quinet  published  a  piose  epic  on  the  subject  in  1S33, 
and  Engine  Sue,  in  his  best-known  work,  Le  Juif  irrant  (1844), 
introduces  the  Wandering  Jew  in  the  prologues  of  its  different 
sections  and  associates  him  with  the  legend  of  Hcrodias.  In 
■sodem  times  the  subject  has  been  made  still  more  popular  by 
Gustavc  Dori's  elaborate  designs  (iSjfi),  containing  some  of  bis 
most  striking  and  imaginative  work.  Thus,  probably,  be  sug- 
gested Grenier's  poem  on  the  silbject  (1857). 

In  England,  besides  the  ballads  in  Percy's  Rdiqua,  William 
Godwin  introduced  the  idea  of  an  eternal  witness  of  the  course 
of  civilization  in  his  SI  Lem  (1799),  and  bis  son-in-law  Shelley 
introduces  Ahasuerus  in  his  Qiuen  Mah.  It  is  doubtful  how  far 
Swift  delfved  his  idea  of  the  immortal  Struldbnigs  from  the  notion 
of  the  Wandering  Jew.  George  Croly  's  Salalfiitl,  which  appeared 
anonymously  in  tSiS,  gave  a  highly  elaborate  turn  to  the  legend; 
this  has  been  re-published  under  the  title  Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come. 
I    Bibliography. — J.  G.  Th.  Graessc,  Die  Sage  vom  eviigen  Juden 


(1844);  F.  Hclbig,  Die  Sate  vom  emgen  Juden  (1874);  G.  I^aris,  Le 
Iw!  errant  (1881);  M.  D.  Conway,  The  Wandering  Jew  (1881); 
S.  Morpugo,  V  Ebreo  erranU  in  Italia  (1891);  L.  Neubaur,  Die 


Sagtvamewiffn  Juden  (znded.,  1893}.  The  recent  literary  handling 
of  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with  by  J.  Frost,  Die  Sate  votn  ev»%en 
Juden  in  der  neueren  deutscken  Ltteratur  (1905};  T.  Kappstcm, 
Akamr  in  der  Weltpoelie  (1905).  (J.  JA.) 

JEWEL,  JOHN  (tsjj-is7i),  bishop  of  SaUsbury,  son  of  John 
Jewel  of  Buden,  Devonshire,  was  born  on  the  24th  of  May  152}, 
and  educated  under  bis  uncle  John  Bellamy,  ttctot  of  Hampton, 


and  other  ptlVrate  tuton  until  bis  matiiciilatlon  at  Ifoton 
college,  Oxford,  in  July  1535.  There  he  was  taught  t^  John 
Parkburst,  afteiwaids  bisb^  of  Norwich;  but  on  the  19th  of 
August  1539  he  was  elected  scholar  of  Corpus  Christ!  college. 
He  graduated  B.A.  in  1540,  and  M.A.  in  1545,  having  bwg 
elected  fellow  of  his  college  in  154Z.  He  made  some  marit  oi 
a  teacher  at  Oxford,  and  became  after  r547  one  of  the  cUef 
disciples  of  Peter  Martyr.  HcgraduatedBJ}.lni5Si,  and  was 
made  vicar  of  Sunningwell,  and  public  orator  of  the  univeisity, 
in  which  capacity  he  had  to  compose  a  congratulatory  epistle  to 
Mary  on  her  accession.  In  April  1554  he  acted  as  notary  to 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  at  their  deputation,  but  in  the  autumn  he 
signed  a  series  of  Catholic  articles.  He  was,  nevertheless,  sns; 
pected,  fled  to  London,  and  thence  to  Frankfort,  whidi  be 
reached  in  March  155$.  There  he  sided  with  Coxe  against 
Knox,  but  soon  Joined  Martyr  at  Stnssburg,  accompanied  him 
to  Zurich,  and  then  paid  a  visit  to  Padua. 

Under  Elisabeth's  succession  he  returned  to  England,  and  made 
earnest  efforts  to  secure  what  would  now  be  called  a  low-churdb  * 
settlement  of  religion.  Indeed,  his  attitude  was  hardly  di». 
tinguishable  from  that  of  the  Elizabethan  Puritans,  but  he 
gradually  modified  it  under  the  stress  of  office  and  responsilnlity. 
He  was  one  of  the  disputants  selected  to  confute  the  Romanists 
at  the  conference  of  Westminster  after  Easter  1 559;  he  was  select 
preacher  at  St  Paul's  cross  on  the  15th  of  Jnne;  and  in  tbe 
autumn  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  royal  visitors  of  the  western 
counties.  His  conif  d'ttirt  as  bishop  of  Salisbury  had  been  made 
out  on  the  97th  of  July,  but  he  was  not  consecrated  until  the 
3ist  of  January  t56o.  He  now  constituted  himself  the  literary 
apologist  of  the  Elizabethan  settlement.  He  had  on  the  26th  of 
November  1559,  in  a  sermon  at  St  Paul's  Cross,  challenged  all 
comers  to  prove  tbe  Roman  case  out  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the 
councils  or  Fathers  for  the  first  six  buiKlred  yeara  after  Christ. 
He  repeated  his  challenge  m  is6o,  and  Dr  Henty  Cole  took  it  op. 
Tbe  chief  result  was  Jewel's  Apologia  ecdesiae  Angticanat, 
published  in  isit,  which  in  Bishop  Creigfaton's  words  is  "  the 
first  methodical  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
England  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  forms  the  ground- 
work of  all  subsequent  controversy."  A  more  formidable 
antagonist  than  Cole  now  entered  thelistsin  Uieperson  of  Thomas 
Harding,  an  Oxford  contemporary  whom  Jewel  had  deprived  of 
his  prebend  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  for  recusancy.  He  published 
an  elaborate  and  bitter  Answer  in  1564,  to  which  Jewd  issued  a 
Reply  in  1565.  Harding  followed  with  a  Confutation,  and  Jewel 
with  a  Defence,  of  the  Apology  in  1566  and  1567;  the  combatants 
ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  the  Anglo-Roman  controversy,  and 
Jewel's  theology  was  officially  enjoined  upon  the  Church  by 
Archbishop  Bancroft  in  the  leign  of  James  I.  Latterly  Jewel 
had  been  confronted  with  criticism  from  a  different  quarter. 
The  arguments  that  had  weaned  him  from  his  Zwingliah  sim- 
plicity did  not  satisfy  his  unpromoted  brethren,  and  Jewel  had 
to  refuse  admission  to  a  benefice  to  his  friend  Laurence  Humphrey 
(q.v.),  who  would  not  wear  a  surplice.  He  was  consulted  a  good 
deal  by  the  government  on  such  questions  as  England's  attitude 
towards  the  council  of  Trent,  and  political  considerations  made 
him  more  and  more  hostile  to  Puritan  demands  with  which  he 
had  previously  sympathized.  He  wrote  an  attack  on  Cart- 
wright,  which  was  published  after  his  death  by  Whitgift.  He 
died  on  the  23rd  of  September  1571,  and  was  buried  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  where  he  had  built  a  library.  Hooker,  who  speaks 
of  Jewel  as  "  the  worthiest  divine  that  Christendom  bath  bred 
for  some  hundreds  of  yeats,"  was  one  of  the  boys  whom  Jewel 
prepared  in  his  house  for  the  university;  and  bis  Ecdesiastital 
Polity  owes  much  to  Jewel's  training. 

Jewel's  works  were  published  in  a  folio  in  i£oQ  under  the  direction 
of  Bancroft,  who  ordered  the  Apology  to  be  placed  in  churches,  in 
some  of  which  it  may  still  be  seen  chained  to  the  lectern ;  other 
editions  appeared  at  Oxford  (1848,  8  vols.)  and  Cambridge  (Parker 
Soc.,  4  vols.}.  See  also  Cough's  Index  to  Parker  Soc.  /'uw? :  Strype's 
Works  (General  Index);  Acts  of  tke  Privy  Council;  Calendars  of 
Domestic  and  Spanisk  State  Papers;  Dixon's  and  Frere's  Church 
Histories;  and  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (art.  by  Bishop 
Cieighton).  (A.F.P.) 
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Myoduwan  afioitiea  (&|.  i^  iodacktofncUaoet.  faroodwB,  bracdots 

(«).  luir-piiu  (•}.  car-nnci  C^i  ' 

It  ana  twiMcd  wire  drop*.    Tlie  nutority 
with  tpirmk  of  twuted  wire,  or  fniaU  roacttCB,  with  fragments  o( 


,<(,«,/),  with  and  without  pcadants, 
ir  of  thae  are  ornamented 


•tones  ia  the  centrei.    The  twisted  wire  omainents  were  evidently 
portKMU  of  necklacca    A  circular  plaque  decorated  with  a  roiette 


Fig.    S(    (PIftte  I.)     Ring,  with  cut  btue  gtam-pastca  in  the 


5» 

53 


Fig.  15. 

(k)  is  very  similar  to  those  found  at  Mycenae,  and  a  conventionalised 
eagle  (k)  is  characteristic  of  much  of  the  dcUil  found  at  that  place 
as  well  as  at  Hissarlik.  They  were  all  of  purr  gold,  and  the  wire 
aaust  have  been  drawa  through  a  plate  of  harder  metal — probably 
bronze.  The  principal  ornaments  differing  from  those  found  at 
Myoenae  are  aiadems  or  head  hllets  of  pure  hammered  gold  {b} 
cut  into  thin  plates,  attached  to  rings  by  double  gold  wires,  and 
fastened  together  at  the  back  with  thin  twisted  wire.  To  these 
pendants  (o7  which  those  at  the  two  ends  are  nearly  three  times  the 
length  of  those  forming  the  central  portions)  are  attached  small 
figures,  probably  of  idols.  It  has  been  assumed  that  these  were 
worn  across  the  forehead  by  women,  the  kmg  pendants  falling  on 
each  side  of  the  face. 

The  jewelry  of  the  cloee  of  the  Mycenaean  period  is  best 
represented  by  the  rich  fiodi  of  the  cemetery  of  Enkomi  near 
Salamis,  in  Cyprus.    This  field  was  excavated  by  the  British 
Museum  in   1896,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  finds  is 
now  at  BlooRisbury.     It  was  rich  in  all  forms  of  jewelry,  but 
especially  in  pins,  rings  and  diadems  with  patterns  in  relief.     In 
its  geometric  patterns  the  art  of  Enkomi  is  entirely  Mycenaean, 
but  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  mythical  forms  that  were  in- 
herited  by  Greek  art,  such  as  the  sphinx  and  the  gryphon. 
Figs.  37*48  (Plate  I.)  are    examples    of    the    late    Mycenaean 
treasures  from  EnkomL 
M       37.  38  ,.        Ear-rings. 

„      39  „        Diadem,  to  be  tied  on  the  forehead.    The 

impressed  figure  6t  a  sphinx  is  repeated 
tv'clve  times. 
M  40,  4t,  46  „  Ear-rings,  originally  in  bull's  head  form 
(fig.  40).  Later,  the  same  general  form 
is  retained,  but  decorative  patterns  (figs. 
41 ,  46)  take  the  place  of  the  bull's  head. 
t,       43  „        Pin,  probably  connected  by  a  chain  with  a 

fellow,  to  be  used  as  a  cloak  fastening. 
M      43  >t       Pomegranate  pendant,  with  fine  granuutcd 

work. 
i>      44>  45         n       Pins  as  Na  43.   The  beads  are  of  vitreous 

paste. 
,.      46  (See  above.) 

47  ..       Pendant  ornament,   in  lotus-form,  of  a 

pectoral,  inlaid  with  coloured  pastes. 

48  „       Sinall  slate  cylinder,  set  in  filigree. 

Another  find  of  importance  was  that  of  a  collection  of  gold 
ornaments  from  one  of  the  Greek  islands  (said  to  be  Acgina) 
which  also  found  its  way  to  the  British  Museum.  Here  we 
find  the  themes  of  archaic  Greek  art.  such  as  a  figure  holding  up 
two  water-birdSf  in  immediate  connexion  with  Mycenaean  gold 
patterns. 

FigB.  49~53  (Plate  !.)  are  specimens  from  this  treasure. 
M      49  M        Plate  with  repoussA  omanwnt  for  sewing  on 

a  dress. 
M      50  •*       Pendant.    Figure  with  two  water-birds,  on 

a  lotus  bate,  and  having  serpents  issuiag 

from    near   his   ruddle,   modified   from 

Egyptian  forms. 


raidant  <Miianient.  leoouni,  and  or^iaaBy 
inlaid  with  pieces  of  cut  glasa-paste. 

E^ndant  ornament,  with  dogs  and  apes, 
modified  from  Egyptian  forms. 

For  the  beginnings  d 
Greek  art  pn^wr,  the 
most  striking  series  of 
personal  Jewels  is  the 
great  deposit  of  orna- 
ments which  was  found 
in  190S  by  D.  G.  Hogarth 
in  Uie  soil  beneath  the 
central  baus  of  the  ar- 
chaic temple  of  Artemis 
of  Ephcsus.  The  gold 
ornaments  in  quesitoo 
(amounting  in  all  to  about 
1000  pieces)  were  mingled 
with  the  closely  packed 
earth,  and  must  neces- 
sarily, it  would  seem,  hava 
been  in  the  nature  of  vo- 
tive offerings,  made  at  the  end  of  the  7th  or  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century  B.C.  The  hoard  was  rich  in  pins,  brooches,  beads  and 
stamped  disks  of  gold.  The  greater  part  of  the  find  is  at  Con- 
stantinople, but  a  portion  was  assigned  to  the  British  Museum, 
which  had  undertaken  the  excavations. 

Figs.  54-58  (Plate  II.)  Examples  of  the  Ephesus  hoard. 

54  f.         Electrum  pin.  with  poro^ranate  bead. 

55  ft         Hawk  ornament. 
50  ,.         Electrum  pin. 
57.58  ..         Electrumornamentsforsewingondrapery. 

The  cemeteries  of  Cyprtis  have  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of 
jewelry  of  Graeco- Phoenician  style  of  the  7th  and  following 
centuries  b.c  Figs.  16  and  17  are  typical  examples  of  a  ring  and 
ear-ring  from  Cyprus. 


:  U 


Fig.  16.  FlO.  17. 

Greek,  EtruKan  and  Romin  ornaments  partake  of  very 
similar  characteristics.  Of  course  there  is  variety  in  design  and 
sometimes  in  treatment,  but  it  does  not  rise  to  any  special 
individuality  Fretwork  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  all, 
together  with  the  wave  ornament,  the  guilloche,  and  the 
occasional  use  of  the  human  figure.  The  workmanship  is  often 
of  a  character  which  modern  gold-workers  can  only  rival  with 
their  best  skill,  and  can  never  surpass. 


Fio.  il. 
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Tlie  Gnefc  jeivrfay  of  the  best  period  b  of  cztraonfinuy 
delicacy  and  beauty.  Fine  examples  are  shown  in  the  British 
Museum  from  Melos  and  elsewhere.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the 
most  brilliant  collection  of  such  ornaments  is  that  of  the  Hermi- 
tage, which  was  derived  from  the  tombs  of  Kerch  and  the  Crimea. 
It  contains  examples  of  the  purest  Greek  work,  together  with 
objects  which  must  have  been  of  local  origin,  as  is  shown  by  the 
themes  which  the  artist  has  chosen  for  his  reliefs.  Fig.  18 
iUustratea  the  jewelry  of  the  Hermitage  (see  also  Ear-Rinc). 

As  further  examples  of  Greek  jewelry  see  the  pendant  oblong 
ornament  for  containing  a  scroll  (fig.  19)- 


Fic.  19. 


Fic.  20. 


Fig.  ai. 


The  ear-rings  (figs,  so,  si)  are  also  characteristic. 
Figs.  59-70  (Plate  II.)  Examples  of  fine  Creek  jewelry,  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Pair  of  ear-rings,  from  a  grave  at  Cyme  in 
Aeolis,  with  filigree  work  and  pendant 
Erotc*. 
Small  bracelet. 

Small  gold  reel  with  repous96  figures  of 
Nereid  with  helmet  of  Achilles,  and  Eros. 
From  Cameiros  (Rhodes). 
Filigree  ornament  (ear-ring?)  with  Eros 
in  centre.  From  Syria. 
Medallion  ornament  with  repousa^  head  of 
Dionysoa  and  filigree  work.  (Blacas 
coll.) 

Stud,  with  filigree  work. 
Pair  of  car-rings,  of  gold,  with  filigree  and 
enamel,  from  Eretna. 
Diadem,  with  filigree,  and  enamel  scales, 
from  Tarquinii. 
Necklace  pendants. 
Etruscan  jewlery  at  Its  best  is  not  easily  distinguished  from 
the   Greek,  but  it  tends  in  its  later  forms  to  become  florid 
and  difluse,  without  precision  of  design.    The  granulation  of 
surfaces  practised  with  the  highest  degree  of  refinement  by  the 
Etruscans  was  long  a  puzzle  and  a  problem  to  the  modern 
jeweller,  until  Casiellani  of  Rome  discovered  gold-workets  in 
the  Abnizai  to  whom  the  method  had  descended  through  many 
generations.    He  induced  some  'of  these  men  to  go  to  Naples, 
and  so  revived  the  art,  of  which  he  contributed  examples  to  the 
London  Exhibition  of  1873  (see  FiuGICE). 
Figs.  71-77  (Plate  11.)  are  well-marked  examples  of  Etruscan 
work,  in  the  British  Museum. 
Pair  of  sirens,  repouaa^,  forming  a  hook 


..      59-«o 


M      62-63 
..      67-68 


70 


7« 
7» 


and  eye  fastening.     From  Chiusi  (?) 
Early  fibula.  Horse  and  chimaera.  (Blacas 
eoll.) 


^: 


74  „        Medallion-shaped  fibula,  of  fine  granulated 

work,  with  figures  of  sirens  in  reKcf,  and 
•et  with  dark  blue  pastes.    (Bale  coll.) 
75  „         Pair  of  late  Etruscan  ear-rings. 

77  „         Pair  of  late   Etruscan  ear-rings,  in  the 

florid  style. 

The  jeweb  of  the  Roman  empire  are  marked  by  a  greater  use 

of  large  cut  stones  in  combination  with  the  gold,  and  by  larger 

surfaces  of  plain  and  undecorated  metal.    The  adaptation  of 

hnpcrial  gold  coins  10  the  putposes  of  the  jeweller  is  also  not 

uncommon. 

Figs.  78-81  (Plate  11.)  Late  Roman  imperial  jewelry,    in    the 

British  Museum. 

„       78  ..         Large  pendant  ear-ring,^  set  with  stones 

and  pearls.     From  Tunis,  4th  century. 
„       79  ..         Pierced-work  pendant,  set  with  a  coin  of 

the  emperor  Philip. 


So 
81 


Ear-ring,  roughly  set  with  garnets. 
Bracelet,  witn   a   winged   cornucopia   as 

central  ornament,  set  with  plasmas,  and 

with  filigree  and  leaf  work. 
Bracelet,    roughly   set    with    pearls   and 

stones-    From  Tunis,  4tb  century. 


With  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  approach  of  the 
barbarian  tribes,  •  new  Teutonic  style  was  developed.  Aa 
important  example  of  thb  style  a  the  remarkable  gold  treasure, 
discovered  at  Fitrossa  in  Traiuylvanian  Alps  in  1837,  and 
now  preserved,  as  far  as  it  survives,  in  the  museum  of  Bucharest. 
A  runic  inscription  shows  that  it  belonged  to  the  Goths.  Its 
style  b  in  part  the  classical  tradition,  debased  and  modified;  in 
part  it  b  a  singularly  rude  and  vigorous  form  of  barbaric  art. 
Its  chief  characteristics  are  a  free  use  of  strongly  conventional- 
ized animal  forms,  such  as  great  bird-shaped  fibulae,  and  an 
ornamentation  consbting  of  pierced  gold  work,  combined  with 
a  free  use  of  stones  cut  to  special  shapes,  and  inlaid  either 
cloisonnf -fashion  or  in  a  perforated  gold  pbte.  Thu  part  of  the 
hoard  has  its  aSinities  in  objects  found  over  a  wide  field  from 
Siberia  to  Spain.  Its  rudest  and  most  naturaUstic  forms  occur 
in  the  East  in  uncouth  objects  from  Siberian  tombs,  whose 
lineage  however  has  been  traced  to  PerSepoUs,  Assyria  and 
Egypt.  In  its  later  and  more  refined  forms  the  Style  is  known 
by  the  name,  now  somewhat  out  of  favour  (except  as  applied  to 
a  limited  number  of  finds),  of  Merovingian. 

The  so-called  Merovingian  jewelry  of  the  5th  century,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  a  later  date,  have  as  their  dbtinctive  feature 
thin  plates  of  gold,  decorated  with  thin  slabs  of  garnet,  set  in 
walU  of  gold  soldered  vertically  like  the  lines  of  cloisonni  enamel, 
with  the  addition  of  vciy  decorative  details  of  filigree  work, 
beading  and  twisted  gold.  The  typical  group  are  the  contents 
of  the  tomb  of  King  Childeric  (a.d.  481)  now  in  the  Bibliothique 
Nationale  at  Paris.  In  Figs,  is  and  13  we  have  examples  of 
Anglo-Saxon  fibulae,  the  first  being  Secorated  with  a  species 


Fio.  ai.  Fto.  23.  Fio.  14. 

of  clobonnt,  in  which  garnets  are  inserted,  wfane  the  other  b  in 
hammered  work  in  relief.  A  pendant  (fig.  24)  b  also  set  with 
garnets...  The  buckles  (figs.  25,  26,  27)  ate  remarkably  chantc- 


Fic.  25.  Fig.  26.  Fic.  27. 

teristic  examples,  and  very  elegant  in  design.  A  girdle  ornament 
in  gold,  set  with  garnets  (fig.  >8),  b  an  example  of  Carolingian 
design  of  a  high  class.  Another  remarkable 
group  of  barbaric  jewelry,  dated  by  coins  as  of  1 
the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  was  excavated  ' 
at  Castel  Trosino  near  the  Picenian  Ascoli,  and 
b  attributed  to  the  Lombards.  See  Uonumenti 
anIUki  (Accademia  dei  Lincei),  xii.  145. 

We  turn  now  to  the  Celtic  group  of  jewelled 
ornaments,  which  has  an  equally  long  and  inde- 
pendent line  of  descent.  The  characterbtic 
Oltic  ornaments  are  of  hammered  work  with 
detaib  in  repoosst,  having  61lings-in  of  vitreous 
paste,  coloured  enameb,  amber,  and  in  the  bter  examples  rock 
crystal  with  a  smooth  rounded  surface  cut  <n  cabocken.    Tho 


Fic.  28. 
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rtole  granp  Ii  a  ipedal  devdopment  irithlii  the  British  Mes 
«(  the  an  of  the  mid-European  Early  Iron  age,  which  in  its 
turn  had  been  connderably  influenced  by  early  Mediterranean 
culture.  In  its  early  stages  its  special  marks  ace  combinations 
of  curves,  with  peculiar  central  thickenings  which  give  a  quasi- 
natunlistic  effect;  a  skilful  use  of  inlaid  enamels,  and  the 
chased  line.  After  the  introduction  o{  Cbrjstianity,  a  con- 
tinuous tradition  combined  the  dd  system  with  the  interlaced 
winding  scrolls  and  other  new  forms  of  decoration,  and  so  led 
up  to  the  extreme  complexity  of  early  Irish  illumination  and 
metal  work. 

A  remarkable  group  of  gold  ornaments  of  the  pre-Christkui 
time  (probably  of  the  ist  century)  was  discovered  about  1896, 
in  the  north-west  of  Ireland,  and  acquired  by  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  subsequently  claimed  by  the  Crown  u  treasure  tnve,  and 
after  litigation  was  transferred  to  Dublin  (see  Archaevhtla,  Iv., 
I>l.»»). 

Figs.  39  and  30  ate  illustrations  of  two  brooches  of  the  btest 


Fig.  39. 

period  in  this  class  of  work.  The  6rst  is  ijtb  centniy;  the  latter 
is  probably  nth  century,  and  is  set  with  paste,  amber  and 
blue. 

Rings  are  the  chief  qtecimens  now  seen  of  medieval  jewelry 
from  the  loth  to  the  r3th  century.  They  are  generally  massive 
and  simple.  Through  the  i6th  century  a  variety  of  changes 
arose;  in  the  traditions  and  designs  of  the  dnftuceitto  we  have 
plenty  of  evidence  that  the  workmen  used  their  own  designs, 
and  the  results  culminated  in  the  triumphs  of  Albert  Diltcr, 
Benvenuto  Cellini  and  Hans  Holbein.    The  gddsmiths  of  the 


Fio.  30. 


Italian  republics  must  have  produced  works  of  surpassing 
excellence  in  workmanship,  and  reaching  the  highest  point  in 
design  as  allied  to  handicrafts  of  any  kind.  The  use  of 
enamels,  precious  stones,  niello  work  and  engraving,  in  combina- 
tion with  skilful  execution  of  the  human  figure  and  animal  life, 
produced  effects  which  modem  art  in  this  direction  is  not  likely 
to  approach,  still  less  to  rival. 

In  fig.  31  illustrations  are  given  of  various  characteristic  specimens 
of  the  Kenaissance  and  later  forms  of  jewelry.  A  crystal  cross  set 
In  enamelled  gold  ifl\  is  German  work  of  the  16th  century.    The 

Kndant  reliquarv  {b),  enamelled  and  jewelled,  is  of  16th  century 
iltan  work,  ana  so  probably  is  the  jewel  (c)  of  gold  set  with  dia* 
Slondn  and  rubies.    The  Darnley  or  Lennox  jewel  QOi  now  in  the 
a  of  the  king,  was  made  about  1 57^1 577  for  Lady  Margaret 


a  pendant  golden  heart  set  with  a  heart-shaped 'aapjjhire,  richly 
jewelled  and  enamelled  with  emblematic  figures  and  devices.  It 
also  has  Scottish  mottoes  around  and  within  it.    The  tar-ring  (e)  of 


gold,  enamelled,  hung  with  small  pearls,  is  an  example  of  17th  cen- 
tury Russian  work,  and  another  (/)  is  Italian  of  tne  same  period, 
being  of  sold  and  filigree  with  enamel,  alao  with  pendant  pearlc 
A  Spanish  ear-ring,  of  18th  century  work  (r ),  is  a  combnnation  of 
ribbon,  cord  and  nligree  In  gold;  and  another  (A)  is  Flemish,  of 
probably  the  same  period ;  it  is  of  gold  open  woc^  set  with  diamonds 
in  projecting  collets.  The  old  French-Normandy  pendant  craaa  and 
locket  (0  presents  a  characteristic  example  of  peasant  jewelry;  it  is 
of  branched  open  work  set  with  bosses  and  ridged  ornaments  of 
crystal  The  car-ring  0')  is  French  of  17th  centuiy,  alio  of  gold  open 
work  set  with  crystals.  A  small  pendant  locket  (A)  is  of  rock 
crystal,  with  the  cross  of  Santiago  in  gold  and  translucent  crimson 
enamel;  it  is  16th  or  17th  century  Spanish  work.  A  pretty  car-ring 
of  gold  open  scroll  work  (m),  set  with  minute  diamonds  and  tlirec 


pendant  pcarb,  is  I^rtugucse  of  17th  century,  and  another  ear-rin^ 
(a)  of  gold  circular  open  work,  setjilso  with  minute  diamonds,  .is 
Poituguese  work  of  loth  century. 


(a)  of  gold  circular  open  work,  set  also  witl 

Poituguese  work  of  loth  century.    These  exampi 

the  general  leatures  of  the  most  characteristic  jewelry 
quoted. 


These  examples  fairiy  illustrate 
of  the  dates 


During  the  17th  and  iSth  centuries  we  see  only  a  mechanical 
kind  of  excellence,  the  results  of  the  mere  tradition  of  Ihe  work- 
shop— the  lingering  of  the  power  wbkh  when  wisely  directed 
had  done  so  much  and  so  well,  but  now  simply  living  on  tra- 
ditional forms,  often  combined  in  a  most  incongruous  fashion. 
Gorgeous  effects  were  aimed  at  by  massing  the  gold,  and  inttti- 
dudng  stones  elaborately  cut  in  themselves  or.duatercd  in 
groups.  Thus  diamonds  were  clustered  in  rosettes  and  bou- 
quets; rubies,  pearls,  emeralds  and  other  coloured  special  stones 
were  brought  together  for  little  other  purpose  than  to  get  them 
into  a  given  space  in  conjunction  with  a  certain  quantity  of  gold. 
The  question  was  not  of  design  in  its  relation  to  use  as  personal 
decoration,  but  of  the  value  which  could  be  got  into  a  given  space 
to  produce  the  moat  striking  effect. 

The  traditions  of  Oriental  design  as  they  had  tome  down 
through  the  various  periods  quoted,  were  comparatively  lost 
in  the  wretched  results  of  the  rococa  dl  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
inanities  of  what  modem  revivalists  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  caU 
"  Queen  Anne."  In  the  London  exhibition  of  1851,  tbe  ex- 
travagances of  modern  jewelry  had  to  stand  comparison  with 
the  Oriental  examples  contributed  from  India.  Since  then  we 
have  learnt  more  about  these  works,  and  have  been  conpcOed 
to  acknowledge,  in  spite  of  what  is  sometimes  called  inferiority 
of  workmanship,  bow  completely  the  Oriental  jeweUcr  under- 
stood his  work,  and  with  what  singular  simplicity  of  method 
he  carried  it  out.  The  combinations  are  always  harmonious, 
the  result  aimed  at  is  always  achievod;  and  if  in  attempting 
to  work  to  European  ideas  the  jeweller  failed,  this  was  rather 
the  fauh  of  the  forms  he  had  to  follow,  than  due  to  any  want 
of  skill  in  making  the  most  of  a  subject  in  which  half  the  thought 
and  the  intended  use  were  foreign  to  his  experience. 

A  collection  of  peasant  jewelry  got  together  by  Castellan!  for 
the  Faris  exhibition  of  1S67,  and  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  illustrates  in  an  admirable  manner  the  traditional 
jewelry  and  personal  ornaments  of  a  wide  range  of  peofdes  in 
Europe.  This  collection,  and  the  additions  made  to  it  since 
its  acquisition  by  the  nation,  show  the  forms  in  which  these 
objects  existed  over  several  generations  among  the  peasantry 
of  France  (chiefly  Normaruly),  Spain,  Portugal,  HoUand,  Den- 
Mark,  Germany  and  Switxerland,  aixl  also  show  how  the  forms 
popular  in  one  country  are  followed  and  adopted  in  another, 
almoat  invariably  because  of  their  perfect  adaptatioa  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Apart  from  these  humbler  branches  of  the  subject,  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  the  production  of  jewelry,  regarded 
as  a  persona]  art,  and  not  as  a  commercial  and  anonymous 
industry,  was  almost  extinct.  Its  revival  must  be  asBocialcd 
with  the  artistic  movement  which  marked  the  close  of  that 
century,  and  which  found  emphatic  expression  in  the  Paris 
international  exhibition  of  1900.  For  many  years  before  1895 
this  industry,  though  pmaperous  from  the  commercial  point  of 
view,  and  always  remarkable  from  that  of  technical  finish, 
remsined  stationary  as  an  art.    French  jewelry  rested  on  its 
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npuUHon.  Tlw  traditions  were  maiBtiined  of  either  tlie  17th 
and  i8th  centuries  or  tlie  style  affected  at  the  close  of  the  second 
empire — light  pierced  vork  and  design  borrowed  from  natural 
Sowers.  The  last  type,  introduced  by  Massin,  had  exercised, 
indeed,  a  revolutionary  influence  on  the  treatment  of  jewelry. 
This  clever  artist,  not  less  sIcUful  as  a  craftsman,  produced  a  new 
genr*  by  copying  the  grace  and  lightness  of  living  blossoms,  thus 
introducing  a  perfectly  fresh  detnent  into  the  limited  variety  of 
traditional  style,  and  by  the  me  of  filigree  gold  work  altering 
its  character  and  giving  it  greater  elegance.  Massin  still  held 
the  first  rank  in  the  exhibition  of  1878;  he  had  a  marked 
influence  00  his  contemporaries,  and  his  name  will  be  remem- 
bered in  the  history  of  the  goldsmith's  art  to  designate  a  style 


further  confirmed  in  his  remarkablepositioB  by  the  exhibition  of 
1900.  What  specially  stamps  the  works  of  Lalique  is  their 
striking  originality.  His  work  may  be  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  design  and  from  that  of  execution.  As  an  artist  he 
has  completely  reconstructed  from  the  foundation  the  scheme 
of  design  which  had  fed  the  poverty-stricken  imagination  of  the 
last  generation  of  goldsmiths.  He  had  teoourse  to  the  art  of 
the  past,  but  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter,  and  to  nature 
for  many  new  elements  of  design — free  double  curves,  suave  or' 
soft ;  opalescent  harmonies  of  colouring;  reminiscences,  with  quite 
a  new  feeling,  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Gicece  and  the  East,  or  of  the 
art  of  the  Renaissance;  and  infinite  variety  of  floral  forms  even 
of  the  humblest.    He  iatioduces  also  the  female  nude  in  the 


and  a  period.  Throughout  these  years  the  craft  was  exclusively 
devoted  to  perfection  of  workmanship.  The  utmost  finish  was 
aimed  at  in  the  mounting  and  setting  of  gems;  jewelry  was,  in 
fact,  not  so  much  an  art  as  a  high-class  industry;  individual 
effort  and  purpose  were  absent. 

Up  to  that  time  precious  stones  had  been  of  such  intrinsic 
value  that  the  jeweller's  chief  skill  lay  in  displaying  these  costly 
stones  to  the  best  advantage;  the  mounting  was  a  secondary 
consideration.  The  sellings  were  seldom  long  preserved  in 
their  original  condition,  but  in  the  case  of  family  jewels  were 
renewed  with  each  generation  and  each  change  of  fashion,  a 
state  of  things  which  could  not  be  favourable  to  any  truly  artistic 
development  of  taste,  Since  the  work  was  doomed,  sooner  or 
later,  10  destruction.  However,  the  evil  led  to  its  own  remedy. 
As  soon  as  diamonds  fell  in  value  they  lost  at  the  same  time 
their  overwhelming  prestige,  and  refined  taste  could  give  a 
preference  to  trinkets  which  derived  their  value  and  character 
from  artistic  design.  This  revolutionized  the  jeweller's  craft, 
and  revived  the  simple  ornament  of  gold  or  silver,  which  came 
forward  but  timidly  at  first,  till,  in  the  Salon  of  1895,  it  burst 
upon  the  world  in  the  exhibits  of  Ren6  Lalique,  an  artist  who  «ai 


form  of  sirens  and  sphinxes.  As  a  craftsman  he  has  effected  a 
radical  change,  breaking  through  old  routine,  combining  all 
the  processes  of  the  goldsmith,  the  chaser,  the  enameller  and  the 
gem-setter,  and  freeing  himself  from  the  narrow  lines  in  which 
the  art  haid  been  confined.  He  ignores  the  hierarchy  of  gems, 
caring  no  more  on  occasion  for  a  diamond  than  for  a  flint,  since, 
in  his  view,  no  stone,  whatever  its  original  estimation,  has  any 
value  beyond  the  characteristic  expression  he  lends  it  as  a  means 
to  his  end.  Thus,  while  he  sometimes  uses  diamonds,  rubies, 
sapphires  or  emeralds  as  a  background,  he  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  give  a  conspicuous  position  to  common  stones — camelian, 
agate,  malachite,  jasper,  coral,  and  even  materials  of  no  intrinsic 
value,  such  as  horn.  One  of  his  favourite  stones  is  the  opai, 
which  lends  itself  to  his  arrangemeats  of  colour,  and  which  has 
in  consequence  become  a  fashionable  stone  in  French  jewelry. 

In  criticism  <rf  the  art  of  Lalique  and  his  school  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  works  of  the  school  are  apt  to  be  unsuited  to  the 
wear  and  tear  of  actual  use,  and  inconveniently  eccentric  in  their 
details.  Moreover,  the  preciousness  of  the  material  is  an  almost 
inevitable  consideration  in  the  jeweller's  craft,  and  cannot  be  set 
at  naught  by  the  artist  without  violating  tiie  canons  of  his  art. 

I' 
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The  movement  which  took  Its  rise  in  France  spctad  in  due 
course  to  other  countries.  In  England  the  movement  con- 
venienlly  described  as  the  "  arts  and  crafts  movement "  affected 
the  desiipi  of  jewelry.  A  group  of  designers  has  aimed  at  purg- 
ing the  jeweller's  craft  of  its  character  of  mere  gem-mounting  in 
conventioiul  forms  (of  which  tiie  more  unimaginative,  represent- 
ing stars,  liows,  flowers  and  the  like,  are  varied  by  such  absurdi- 
ties as  insects,  birds,  animals,  figures  of  men  and  objects  made 
up  simply  of  stones  clustered  together).  Their  work  is  often 
excellently  and  fancifully  designed,  but  it  lacks  that  exquisite 
perfection  of  execution  achieved  by  the  incomparable  craftsmen 
of  France.  At  the  same  time  English  sculptor-decorators— 
such  as  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  George  J.  Frampton,  A.R.A.— 
have  produced  objects  of  a  still  higher  class,  but  it  is  usually  the 
work  of  the  goldsmith  rather  than  of  the  jeweller.  Examples 
may  be  seen  in  the  badge  executed  by  Gilbert  for  the  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  and  in  the  mayoral 
chain  for  Preston.  Symbolism  here  enters  into  the  design, 
which  has  not  only  an  ornamental  but  a  didactic  purpose. 
'  The  movement  was  represented  in  other  countries  also.  In 
the  United  Stales  it  was  led  by  L.  C.  Tiffany,  in  Belgium  by 
PhiUppe  Wolfers,  who  occupies  in  Belgium  the  position  which  in 
France  is  held  by  Rent  Lalique.  If  his  design  is  a  little  heavier, 
it  is  not  less  beautiful  in  imagination  or  less  masterly  in  execu- 
tion. Graceful,  ingenious,  fanciful,  elegant,  fantastic  by  turns, 
his  objects  of  jewelry  and  goldsmithery  have  a  solid  claim  to 
be  considered  crlaUons  d'art.  It  has  also  been  felt  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Russia  and  Switzerland.  It  must  be  admitted  that  many 
of  the  best  artists  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  jewelry  have 
been  more  successful  in  design  than  in  securing  the  lightness 
and  strength  which  are  required  by  the  wearer,  and  which  were  a 
characteristic  in  the  worksof  the  Italian  craftsmen  of  the  Renais- 
sance. For  this  reason  many  of  their  masterpieces  are  more 
beautiful  in  the  case  than  upon  the  person. 

Ucdtrtt  Jcwdry. — So  far  we  have  gone  over  the  progress  and 
results  of  the  jeweller's  art.  \it  have  now  to  speak  of  the  pro- 
duction of  jewelry  as  a  modem  art  industry,  in  which  targe 
numbers  of  men  and  women  are  employed  in  the  larger  cities 
of  Europe.  Paris,  Vienna,  London  and  Birmingham  are  the 
most  important  centres.  An  illustration  of  the  manufacture  as 
carried  on  in  London  and  Birmingham  will  be  sufiicient  to  give 
an  insight  into  the  technique  and  artistic  manipulation  of  this 
branch  of  art  indusliy;  but,  by  way  of  contrast,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  give  in  the  first  place  a  description  of  the  native  working 
jeweller  of  Hindustan. 

He  travels  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  tinker  in  England ; 
his  budget  contams  tools,  materials,  fire  pots,  and  all  the  req;uisites 
of  his  handicraft.  The  gold  to  be  used  is  generally  supplied  by 
the  patron  or  employer,  and  is  frequently  in  gold  coin,  which  the 
travelling  jeweller  undertakes  to  convert  into  the  ornaments  required. 
He  squats  down  in  the  comer  of  a  courtyard,  or  under  cover  of  a 
veranda,  lights  his  fire,  cuts  up  the  gold  pieces  entrusted  to  him, 
hammers,  cuts,  shapes,  driMs,  solders  with  the  blow-pipe,  files, 
scrapes  and  burnishes  until  he  has  produced  the  desired  efiect. 
If  he  has  stones  to  UA  or  coloured^  enamels  to  introduce,  he  never 
seems  to  make  a  mistake;  his  instinct  for  harmony  of  colour,  like 
that  of  his  brother  craftsman  the  weaver,  is  as  unerring  as  that  of 
the  bird  in  the  construction  of  its  nest.  Whether  the  materials 
aivcommonorrichand  rare,  heinvariablydoes  the  very  best  possible 
with  them,  according  to  native  ideas  of  beauty  iri  design  and  com- 
bination. It  is  on^  when  he  is  interfered  with  b^  European 
dictation  that  he  ever  vulgarizes  his  art  or  makes  a  mistake.  The 
result  may  appear  rude  in  its  finish,  but  the  design  and  the  thought 
are  invariably  right.^  We  thus  see  how  a  trade  in  the  working  of 
which  the  "  plant  "  is  so  simple  and  wants  arc  so  readily  met  could 
spread  itself,  as  in  years  past  it  did  at  ClerkcnwctI  and  at  Birmingham 
before  gigantic  factories  were  invented  (or  producing  everything 
under  the  sun. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  date  at  which  the  systematic  pro- 
duction of  jewelry  was  introduced  into  England.  Probably 
the  Clerkenwell  trade  dates  its  origin  from  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  as  the  skilled  artisans  in  the  jewelry,  clock 
and  watch,  and  trinket  trades  appear  to  have  been  descendants 
of  the  emigrant  Huguenots.  The  Birmingham  trade  would 
appear  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  skill  to  which  the  workers 
in  fine  steel  bad  attained  towards  the  middic  and  end  of  the  iStlt 
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century,  a  bnnch  of  industry  which  collapsed  after  the  Freodi 
Revolution. 

Modern  jewelry  \nfty  be  claMifted  under  three  heads:  (i)  object* 
in  which  gems  and  stones  form  the  principal  portions,  and  in 
which  the  work  in  sihTr,  platinum  or  gold  is  realty  only  a  means 
for  carrying  out  the  design  by  fixing  the  gems  or  stones  in  tbe 
position  arranged  by  the  designer,  the  metal  em|4oycd  being 
visible  only  as  a  setting;  (2)  when  gold  work  plays  an  important  pan 
in  the  development  01  the  design,  being  itself  ornamented  by  en- 
graving (now  rarely  used)  or  enamelling  or  both,  the  stones  and 
gems  Being  arranged  in  subordination  to  the  gold  work  in  such 
positions  as  to  ^ve  a  decorative  effect  to  the  whole;  (3)  when  gold 
or  other  metal  it  alone  used,  the  design  being  wrought  out  by  ham- 
mering in  repouss^.  casting,  engraving,  chasing  or  by  the  addition 
of  filigree  work  (see  Filigree),  or  when  the  surfaces  are  left  abso- 
lutely  plain  but  polished  and  highly  finished. 

Of  course  the  most  ancient  and  primitive  methods  are  those 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  craft  of  the  workman;  but  gradually 
various  ingenious  processes  were  invented,  by  which  greater  accuracy 
in  the  portions  to  be  repeated  in  a  design  could  be  produced  with 
certainty  and  economy:  hence  the  various  methods  of  stamping 
used  in  the  production  of  hand-made  jewelry,  which  are  in  themselves 
as  much  mechanical  in  relation  to  the  end  in  view  as  if  the  whole 
object  were  stamped  out  at  a  blow,  twisted  into  its prqper  position 
as  regards  the  detail,  or  the  various  stamped  portions  fitted  into 
each  other  for  the  mechanical  completion  of  the  work  It  is  there- 
fore rather  difficult  to  draw  an  absolute  line  between  hand-made 
and  machine-made  jewclnr,  except  in  extreme  cases  of  hand-made, 
when  everything  is  worked,  so  to  speak,  from  the  solid,  or  of  machine- 
made,  when  the  hand  has  only  to  give  the  ornament  a  few  touches 
of  a  tool,  or  fit  the  pans  together  if  of  more  than  one  piece. 

The  best  and  most  costly  hand-made  jewelry  produced  in  England. 
whether  as  regards  gold  work,  gems,  enamelling  or  engraving,  is 
made  in  London,  ana  chiefly  at  Clerkenwell.  A  dcsien  is  first  made 
with  pencil,  sepia  or  water  colour,  and  when  nccdfuT  with  separate 
enlargement  ol  details,  everything  in  short  to  make  the  drawing 
thoroughly  intelligible  to  the  working  jeweller.  According  to  ttw 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  design,  he  cuts  out,  hammers,  hies  and 
brings  into  shape  the  constructive  portions  of  the  work  as  a  basis. 
Upon  this,  as  each  detail  is  wrought  out,  he  solders,  or  (noore  rarely) 
fixes  by  rivets,  &c..  the  ornamentation  necessary  to  the  efiect. 
The  human  fi^re,  representations  of  animal  life,  leaves,  fruit,  &c.. 
are  modelled  in  wax,  moulded  and  cast  in  gold,  to  be  chased  up  and 
6nished.  As  the  hammering  goes  on  the  metal  becomes  brittle 
and  hard,  and  then  it  is  passed  though  the  fire  to  anneal  or  soften 
it.  In  the  case  of  elaborate  examples  of  repouss^,  after  the  general 
forms  are  beaten  up,  the  interior  is  filled  witti  a  resinous  compound, 
pitch  mixed  with  fire-brick  dust;  and  this,  forming  a  solid  but 
pliable  body  underneath  the  metal,  allows  of  the  fmisJied  details 
being  wrought  out  -on  the  front  of  the  design,  and  being  finally 
completed  by  chasing.  When  stones  arc  to  be  set,  or  when  cbey 
form  the  principal  portions  of  the  design,  the  gold  or  other  metal 
has  to  be  wrought  by  hand  so  as  to  receive  them  in  little  cup-like 
orifices,  these  walls  of  gold  enclosing  the  stone  and  allowing  tbe 
edges  to  be  bent  over  to  secure  it.  Setting  is  never  effected  by 
cement  tn  well-made  jewelry.  Machine-made  settings  have  in 
recent  years  been  made,  but  these  are  simply  cheap  imitations  oC 
the  true  hand-made  settinr.  Even  strips  of  gold  have  been  used. 
serrated  at  the  edges  to  allow  of  being  cast^^  bent  over,  for  the 
retention  of  the  stones,  true  or  false. 

Great  skill  and  experience  arc  necessary  In  the  proper  setting 
of  stones  and  gems  oX  hieh  value,  in  order  to  bring  out  tne  greatest 
amount  of  brilliancy  ana  colour,  and  the  angle  at  which  a  (nanKMid 
(say)  shall  be  set,  in  order  that  the  light  sball  penetrate  at  the  proper 
point  to  bring  out  the  "  spark  "  or  "  flash,  is  a  subject  oi^grave 
consideration  to  the  setter.  Stones  set  in  a  haphazard,  doveoly 
manner,  however  brilliant  in  themselves,  will  look  coTnmoa|4ace 
by  the  side  of  skilfully  set  gems  of  much  less  Ane  quality  and  wat^. 
Enamelling  (see  Enausl)  has  of  late  yean  laigoy  Uken  the  place 
of  "  paste     or  false  stones. 

Engravine  is  a  simple  process  in  itself,  and  diversity  of  effect 
can  be  produced  by  skilful  manipulation.  An  Interesting  variety 
in  the  enect  of  a  single  ornament  may  be  produced  by  the  combina- 
tion of  coloured  gold  of  various  tints.  This  c(^ouring  is  a  process 
requiring  skill  and  experience  in  the  manipulation  of  the  materials 
according  to  the  qualitv  of  the  gold  and  the  amount  dL  stiver  alloy 
in  it.  The  objects  to  be  coloured  are  dipped  in  a  boiling  mixture 
of  salt,  alum  and  saltpetre.  Of  general  colouring  it  may  be  said 
that  the  object  aimed  at  is  to  enhance  the  appearance  of  the  gold 
by  removing  the  particles  of  aIlo>|  on  the  surface,  and  thus  allowing 
the  pure  gold  omy  to  remain  visible  to  the  eye.  The  process  has, 
however,  gone  much  out  of  fashion.  It  is  apt  to  rot  the  solder, 
and  repairs  to  gold  work  can  be  better  finished  by  electro-gilding. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  the  economical  production  of 
certain  classes  of  jewelry,  not  necessarily  Imitations,  but  as  much 
"  real  gold  "  work,  to  use  a  trade  phrase,  as  the  best  land-made,  has 
been  on  the  increase  for  many  years.  Ncariy  every  kind  of  gold 
chain  now  made  is  manufactured  by  machinery,  and  nothing  like 
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the  beauty  of  df«ien  or  perfection  of  vorknunship  owld  be  obtained 
by  hand  at.  probably,  any  coat.  The  quettion  uierefore  in  relation 
to  chains  ii  not  the  nwde  of  manufacture,  but  the  quality  of  the  mrtaL 
Eighteen  carat  gold  is  of  course  preferred  by  those  who  wear  chains, 
but  this  is  only  gold  in  the  proportion  of  i8  to  24.  pure  gold  being 
reprrsenled  by  34.  The  gold  coin  of  the  realm  ii  23  carat;  that  is, 
it  conuina  one-twelfth  of  alloy  to  harden  it  to  sund  wear  and  tear. 
Thus  18  carat  gold  has  one-fourth  of  alloy,  and  so  on  with  lower 

?ualittes  down  to  12,  which  is  in  reality  only  gold  by  courtCEy. 
t  must  be  remembered  that  the  alloys  are  made  oy  wei^t,  and  as 
f;oId  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  the  metal  it  »  mixed  with,  it  only 
orms  a  third  of  Che  built  of  a  12  carat  mixture. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  the  production  of  personal 
ornaments  in  gold  and  silver  can  only  be  economically  and  success- 
fully carried  on  when  there  is  a  larce  demand  for  similar  objects, 
that  is  to  say.  objects  of  precisely  the  same  design  and  decoration 
throughout.  In  machine-made  jewelry  everythini[  is  stjcreotyped, 
so  tospeak^and  the  only  work  required  lor  the  hand  is  to  fit  the  parts 
together — in  some  instances  scarcely  that.  A  design  is  made,  and 
from  it  steel  dies  are  sunk  for  stamping  out  as  rapidly  as  possible 
from  a  plate  vf  rolled  metal  the  portion  represented  by  each  die. 
It  is  in  these  steel  dies  that  the  skul  of  the  artist  die-sinker  is  mani- 
fested. Brooches,  ear-rings,  pinheads,  bracelets,  lockets,  pendants, 
&C-,  are  struck  out  by  the  gross.  This  is  more  especially  the  case 
in  silver  and  in  plated  work — that  is,  imitation  jewelry — the  base 
of  which  is  an  alloy,  afterwards  gilt  by  electro-plating.  With  these 
omamenu  imitation  stones  in  paste  uid  glass,  pearls,  ftc,  are  used, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  of  late  years  some  oiF  the  best  designs,  the 
most  simple,  appropriate  and  artistic,  have  appeared  in  imitation 
jewelry  It  is  only  just  to  those  engaged  in  this  manufacture  to 
state  distinctly  that  uieir  work  is  luver  sold  wholesale  for  anything 
else  than  what  it  is.  The  worker  in  gold  only  makes  gokl  or  real 
jewelry,  and  he  only  makes  of  a  quality  well  known  to  hij  customers. 
The  producer  of  silver  work  only  manufactures  silver  omamentSi 
and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  class  of  plated  goods. 

It  is  the  retails  who,  if  he  is  unprincipled,  takes  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  buyer  and  sells  for  gold  that  which  is  in  rodity  an 
imitation,  and  which  he  bought  as  such.  The  imitations  01  old 
styles  of  jewelry  which  arc  largely  sold  in  curiosity  shops  at  foirign 
places  of  fashionable  resort  are  said  to  be  made  in  Germany,  especially 
at  Munich. 

BiBLiOGKArHY. — FoT  the  Dihshur  jewels,  we  J.  de  Morfan  and 
others;  FouUUs  d  Dakckour,  Mars-Juin  1894  (Vienna.  I^S)  and 
FouilUs  d  Dakckour  en  1894-189$  (Vienna,  1903).  For  the  Aan-hotp 
jewels,  see  Mariette,  Album  de  Musie  de  Boulaq,  pis.  20-31 ;  Birch, 
Facsuitties  of  the  EgyptioM  Ketus  discooertd  in  ike  Tomb  of  Queen  Aah- 
hoUp  (1863).  For  Cretan  enavationa,  see  A.  J.  Evans,  in  Annwd  ef 
the  British  School  at  Athens^  Nos.  7  to  1 1 ;  v4  rckaeoloiia,  vol.  lix.  For 
excavations  at  Enkomi,  see  Excaoaiions  in  Cyprus,  by  A.  S.  Murrav 
and  others  (1900).  For  Schticmann's  excavations,  see  Schtiemann  s 
works;  also  Schuchhardt,  Scidicmonn's  Excatntions;  Fcrrot  & 
Chipiez,  Hisloirt  de  VArt,  vi.  For  the  Greek  Island  tr^sure,  see 
A.  J.  Evans,  Joumat  of  Hetienic  Studies,  xiiL  For  Ephesus  gold 
treasure,  see  D.  G.  Hogarth.  Brilisk  Museum  Excavations  at  Epkesus; 
The  Arckaic  Artemisia,  For  the  Hermitage  Collection  from  South 
Russia,  see  Gilld.  AntiqmUi  du  Bospkor*  €*■■:■■■',•.,■  :,,;  .1  ,1  by 
S.  Reinach),  and  the  Comptes  rendus  of  the  Russian  Archacol%'icaI 
Commission  (St  Petersburg).  For  later  iewclr>-,  Pollak.  GfW- 
schmiedearbeit.  For  Treasure  of  P^trossa,  A.  Odobcsco,  Lc  Trf%or 
de  P^trossa.  For  the  European  and  west  Asiatic  barbaric  jewelry, 
•ee  O.  M.  Dalton,  in  Arckaeologia,  Iviii.  237,  and  the  Treasure  of 
the  Oxus  (British  Museum,  1905).  For  the  whole  history.  G. 
Fontenay.  Les  Bijoux  anciens  et  modemes  (P^ms  [Quantin],  iHSj). 
For  the  recent  movement,  Leonce  B^nMite,  "  La  Bijouterie  et  la 
joaillerie,  h  I'exposition  univerwlle;  Renfi  Lalique,"  in  the  Reviie  ies 
arts  dicoroHfs,  1900  (July,  August).  (A.  H.  Sm.) 

JEWETT,  SARAH  ORNB  (1849-1909),  American  novelist, 
was  bom  in  South  Berwick,  Maine,  on  the  3rd  of  September  i849> 
She  was  a  datighter  of  the  physician  Theodore  H.  Jewctt  (1815- 
1878),  by  whom  she  was  greatly  influenced,  and  whom  she  has 
drawn  in  A  Country  Doctor  (1S84).  She  studied  at  the  Berwick 
Academy,  and  began  her  h'terary  career  in  1S69,  when  she  con- 
tributed her  first  story  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Her  best  work 
consists  of  short  stories  and  sketches,  such  as  those  in  The 
Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs  (1896).  The  People  of  Maine,  with 
their  chancteristic  speech,  manners  and  traditions,  she  describes 
with  peculiar  charm  and  realism,  often  recalling  the  work  of 
Hawthorne.  She  died  at  South  Berwick,  Maine,  on  the  24th  of 
June  1909. 

Among  her  publications  are:  Detthaven  (1877),  a  series  of 
sketches:  Old  Friends  and  New  (187a);  Country  By-ways  (1881): 
A  Country  Doctor  (1884),  a  novel;  A  Marsh  Island  (1885),  a  novel: 
A  White  Herom  and  other  Stories  ( 1 686) ;  Tke  King  of  Folly  Island  and 
other  People  (1888);  Strangers  and  Wayfarers  (1890);  A  Native  of 
Winhy  and  other  Tale*  (1891);  Tke  Queen's  Twin  and  other  Stories 
(1899),  and  The  Tory  Looer  (1901),  an  historical  novel. 
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JEWS  (Heb.  YUMt.  man  of  Judah;  Gr.  'loviauM;  Lat. 
Judasi),  the  general  name  for  the  Semitic  people  which  inhabited 
Palestine  from  early  times,  and  is  known  in  various  connexions 
as  "  the  Hebrews,"  "  the  Jews,"  and  "  Israel  "  (see  JS  below). 
Their  history  may  be  divided  into  three  great  periods:  (i)  That 
covered  by  the  Old  Testament  to  the  foundation  of  Judaism  in 
the  Persian  age,  (>)  that  of  the  Creek  and  Roman  domination 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  (3}  that  of  the  Diaspora  or 
Dispersion  to  the  present  day 

I.—O1D  Testament  Histoiy 

I.  Tke  Land  and  lie  People.— For  the  first  two  periods  the 
history  of  the  Jews  b  mainly  that  of  Palestine.  It  begins  among 
those  peoples  which  occupied  the  area  lying  between  the  Nile 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  other. 
Surrounded  by  ancient  seats  of  culture  in  Egypt  and  Baby- 
lonia, by  the  mysterious  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  by  the  highlands 
of  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  with  Syria  on  the  north,  was  the 
high  road  of  dviiiaation,  trade  and  warUke  enterprise,  and 
tbe  meeting-place  of  religions.  Its  small  principalities  were 
entirely  dominated  by  the  great  Powers,  whose  weakness  or 
acquiescence  alone  enabled  them  to  rise  above  dependence  or 
vassalage.  The  land  was  traversed  by  old-established  trade 
routes  and  possessed  important  harbours  on  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba 
and  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  the  latter  exposing  it  to  the 
influence  of  the  Levantine  culture.  It  was  "  the  physical  centre 
of  those  movements  of  history  from  which  the  world  has 
grown."  The  portion  of  this  district  abutting  upon  the  Mediter- 
ranean may  be  divided  into  two  main  parts: — Syria  (from  tbe 
Taurus  to  Henaon)  and  Palestine  (southward  to  the  desert 
bordering  iqion  Egypt).  The  latter  is  about  150  m.  from 
north  to  south  (the  proverbial  "  Dan  to  Beenheba  ")t  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  15  to  80  m.,  i.e.  about  6040  sq.  m. 
This  excludes  the  land  east  of  tbe  Jordan,  00  which  see 
Fauutiwe. 

From  time  to  time  streams  of  migration  swept  into  Palestine 
and  Syria.  Semitic  tribes  wandered  northwards  from  their  borne 
in  Arabia  to  seek  sustenance  in  its  matt  fertile  fields,  to  plunder, 
or  to  escape  the  pressure  of  tribes  In  the  rear.  The  course  leads 
naturally  into  either  Palestine  or  Babylonia,  and,  folloiving  the 
Euphrates,  northern  Syria  is  cventuaBy  reached.  Tribes  also 
moved  down  irom  the  north:  nomads,  or  offshoots  from  the 
powerful  states  which  stretch  into  Asia  Minor.  Such  frequently 
recurring  movements  introduced  new  blood.  Tribes,  chiefly  of 
pastoral  habits,  settled  down  among  others  who  were  so  nearly 
of  their  own  type  that  a  complete  amalgamation  could  be 
effected,  and  this  without  any  marked  modification  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  earlier  inhabitants.  It  la  from 
such  a  fusion  as  this  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  were 
descended,  and  both  the  history  and  the  genius  of  this  people 
can  be  properly  understood  only  by  taking  into  account  the 
physical  features  of  their  land  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
Semitic  races  in  general  (see  Palestine,  Semitic  Lakcuacee). 

7.  Society  and  ReUgivn. — ^The  similarity  uniting  the  peoples 
of  the  East  in  respect  of  racial  and  sodal  characteristics  is 
accompanied  by  a  striking  similarity  of  mental  outlook  which 
has  survived  to  modem  times.  Palestine,  in  spile  of  the  numer- 
ous vicissitudes  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  has  not  lost 
its  fundamental  characteristics.  The  political  changes  involved 
in  tlie  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Egyptian  er  Persian  conquests 
surely  afiected  it  as  little  as  the  subsequent  waves  of  Greek, 
Roman  and  other  European  invasions.  Even  during  the  tem- 
porary Hellenixation  in  the  second  great  period  the  character 
of  the  people  as  a  whole  was  tmtouchcd  by  the  various  external 
influences  which  produced  so  great  an  effect  on  the  upper  classes. 
When  the  foreign  civilization  perished,  the  old  culture  once  more 
came  to  the  surface.  HencE  it  is  possible,  by  a  comprehensive 
comparative  study  of  Eastern  peoples,  in  both  ancient  arid 
modern  times,  to  supplement  and  illustrate  within  certain 
limits  our  direct  knowledge  of  the  early  Jewish  people,  and 
thus  to  understand  more  dearly,  those  characteristics  wUch  were 
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peculiar  to  them,  in  relation  to  those  which  tfaey  (hared  with 
other  Oriental  peoples. 

Even  before  authentic  history  begins,  the  elements  of  religion 
and  society  had  already  crystallized  into  a  solid  coherent  struc- 
ture which  was  to  persist  without  essential  modification.  Reli- 
gion was  inseparable  from  ordinary  life,  and,  like  that  of  all 
peoples  who  are  dependent  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  was  a. 
oature-woiship.  The  tie  between  deities  and  worshippers 
was  regarded  as  physical  and  entailed  mutual  obligations.  The 
study  of  the  dan-group  as  an  organization  is  as  instructive 
here  as  in  other  fields.  The  members  of  each  group  lived  on 
terms  of  equality,  the  families  forming  a  society  of  worship 
the  rites  of  whidi  were  conducted  by  the  bead.  Such  groups 
(each  with  its  local  deity)  would  combine  for  definite  purposes 
under  the  impulse  of  extemal  needs,  but  owing  to  inevitable 
iotemal  jealousies  and  the  incessant  feuds  among  a  people 
averse  from  discipline  and  authority,  the  unions  were  not 
necessarily  lasting.  The  elders  of  these  groups  possessed  some 
influence,  and  tended  to  form  an  aristocracy,  which  took  the 
lead  in  social  life,  although  their  authority  generally  depended 
merely  upon  custom.  Individual  leaders  in  times  of  stress 
acquired  a  recognized  supremacy,  and,  once  a  tribe  outstripped 
the  rest,  the  opportunities  for  continued  advance  gave  further 
scope  to  their  authority.  "  The  interminable  feuds  of  tribes, 
conducted  on  the  theory  of  blood-revenge,  .  .  .  can  seldom 
be  durably  healed  without  the  intervention  of  a  third  party 
who  is  called  in  as  arbiter,  and  in  this  way  an  impartial  and 
wise  power  acquires  of  necessity  a  great  and  beneficent  influence 
over  all  around  it  "  (W.  R.  Smith).  In  time,  notwithstanding  a 
certain  inherent  individualism  and  impatience  of  control,  veri- 
table despotisms  arose  in  the  Semitic  world,  although  such 
organizations  were  invariably  liable  to  sudden  collapse  as  the  old 
forms  of  life  broke  down  with  changing  conditions.' 

3.  Early  Hislpry} — Already  in  the  15th  century  B.C.  Palestine 
was  inhabited  by  a  settled  people  whose  language,  thought  and 
religion  were  nOt  radically  different  several  hundred  years  later. 
Small  native  princes  ruled  as  vassals  of  Egypt  which,  after 
expelling  the  Hyksos  from  its  borders,  had  entered  upon  a  series 
of  conquests  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Some  centuries  pre- 
viously, however,  Babylonia  had  laid-daim  to  the  western  states, 
and  the  Babyhmbn  (i.e.  Assyrian)  script  and  language  were  now 
used,  not  merely  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between 
Egypt  and  Asia,  but  also  for  matters  of  private  and  everyday 
life  among  the  Palestinian  princes  themselves.  To  what  extent 
specific  Babylonian  influence  showed  itself  in  other  directions 
is  not  completely  known.  Canaan  (Palestine  and  the  south 
Phoenician  coast  land)  and  Amor  (Lebanon  district  and  beyond) 
were  under  the  constant  supervision  of  Egypt,  and  Egyptian 
officials  journeyed  round  to  collect  tribute,  to  attend  to  com- 
plaints, and  to  assure  themselves  of  the  allegiance  of  the  vassals. 
The  Amama  tablets  and  those  more  recently  found  at  Taannek 
(bibl.  Taanach),  together  with  the  contemporary  archaeological 
evidence  (from  Lachish,  Gezer,  Megiddo,  Jericho,  &c.),  represent 
advanced  conditions  of  life  and  culture,  the  predaecbronological 
limits  of  which  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  This 
age,  with  its  regular  maritime  intercourse  between  the  Aegean 
settlements,  Phoenicia  and  the  Delta,  and  with  lines  of  caravans 
connecting  Babylonia,  North  Syria,  Arabia  and  Egypt,  presents 
a  remarkable  picture  of  life  and  activity,  in  the  centre  of  which 
lies  Palestine,  with  here  and  there  Egyptian  colonies  and  some 
traces  of  Egyptian  cult*.  The  history  of  this,  the  "  Amama  " 
age,  reveals  a  state  of  anaichy  in  Palestine  for  which  the  weak- 
ness of  Egypt  and  the  downward  pressure  «1  north  Syrian 

■  On  the  homogeneity  of  tiie  population,  see  further,  W.  R.  Smith, 
Sdipo*  «/  At  StmiUs  (ind  edT,  chaps.  L-iii.) ;  T.  Ndldeke,  Skekktt 
from  Eastern  History,  pp.  x-ao  (on  "  Some  Characterisrics  of  the 
Semitic  Race  ");  and  especially  E.  Meyer,  Ceuk.  i.  AUtrlums  (ind  ed., 
I.  iiSSO.Kiq.}.  Fortheidanonbetwecntheieainphical  character- 
istics and  the  political  histmy,  see  G.  A.  Smith,  Huloriial  Ceopapky 
e^  tk0  Holy  Lvid, 

'  For  fuller  information  on  this  section  see  PALSSTim:  History, 
and  the  related  portions  of  Baiylomu  akd  Asavu*.  Eovrr, 
Himnsb  Stiu. 
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peoples  were  responsible.  Subdivided  into  a  number  of  Uuit 
local  principalities,  Palestine  was  suffering  both  from  internal 
intrigues  and  from  the  designs  of  this  northern  power.  It  is 
now  that  we  find  the  restless  Qabiru,  a  name  which  is  commonly 
identified  with  that  of  the  "Hebrews"  (j'^rim).  They  offer 
themselves  where  necessary  to  either  party,  and  some  at  least 
perhaps  belonged  to  the  settled  population.  The  growing 
prominence  of  the  new  northern  group  of  "  Hittite  "  states  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  energies  of  Egypt,  and  when  again  we  have 
more  external  light  upon  Palestinian  history,  the  Hittites  Iq.v.) 
are  found  strongly  entrenched  in  the  land.  But  by  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  century  B.C.  Egypt  had  recovered  its 
province  (precise  boundary  uncertain),  leaving  Us  rivals  in  pos- 
session of  Syria.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  13th  century  the 
Egyptian  king  Memeptah  (Mineptah)  records  a  successful  cam- 
paign in  Palestine,  and  alludes  to  the  defeat  of  Canaan,  Ascalon, 
Gezer,  Yenuam  (in  Lebanon)  and  (the  people  or  tribe)  Israel.' 
Bodies  of  aliens  from  the  Levantine  coast  had  previously 
threatened  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  i  ith 
century  they  formed  a  coalition  on  land  and  sea  which  taxed 
all  the  resources  of  Rameses  III.  In  the  Purasati,  apparently 
the  most  influential  of  these  peoples,  may  be  recognized  the  origin 
of  the  name  "  Philistine."  The  Hittite  power  became  weaker, 
and  the  invaders,  in  spite  of  defeat,  appear  to  have  succeeded 
in  maintaining  themselves  on  the  sea  coast.  Extemal  history, 
however,  is  very  fragmentary  just  at  the  age  when  its  evidence 
would  be  most  welcome.  For  a  time  the  fate  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine seems  to  have  been  no  longer  controlled  by  the  great  powers. 
When  the  curtain  rises  again  we  enter  upon  the  historical 
traditions  of  the  Old  Testament. 

4.  Biblical  History.— Fm  the  rest  of  the  first  period  the  Old 
Testament  forms  the  main  source.  It  contains  in  fact  the 
history  itself  in  two  forms:  (a)  from  the  creation  of  man  to 
the  fall  of  Judah  (Genesis-s  Kings),  which  is  supplemented  and 
continued  further — (i)  to  the  foundation  of  Judaism  in  the 
5th  century  B.C.  (Chronicles — Ezra-Nchcmiah).  In  the  light  of 
contemporary  monuments,  archaeological  evidence,  the  progress 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  recognized  methods  of  modem 
historical  criticism,  the  representation  of  the  origin  of  mankind 
and  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament  can  no  longer 
be  implidtly  accepted.  Written  by  an  Oriental  people  and 
dothed  in  an  Oriental  dress,  the  Old  Testament  does  not  contain 
objective  records,  but  subjective  history  written  and  incorporated 
for  spcdfic  purposes.  Like  many  Oriental  works  it  is  a  compila- 
tion, as  may  be  illustrated  from  a  comparison  of  Chronicles  with 
Samuel-Rings,  and  the  representation  of  the  past  in  the  light  of 
the  present  (as  exemplified  in  Chronicles)  is  a  frequently  recur- 
ring phenomenon.  The  critical  examination  of  the  nature  and 
growth  of  this  compilation  has  removed  much  that  had  formerly 
caused  insuperable  difficulties  and  had  quite  unnecessarily  been 
made  an  integral  or  a  relevant  part  of  practical  religion.  On 
the  other  hand,  criticism  has  given  a  deeper  meaning  to  the  Old 
Testament  histoiy,  and  has  brought  into  relief  the  central 
truths  which  really  are  vital;  it  may  be  said  lo  have  replaced 
a  divine  account  of  man  by  man's  account  of  the  divine. 
Scholars  are  now  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  the  internal 
features  are  best  explained  by  the  Craf-Wellhausen  hypothesis. 
This  involves  the  view  that  the  historical  traditions  are  mainly 
due  to  two  characteristic  though  very  complicated  recensions, 
one  under  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  Deuteronomy  (Joshua 
to  Kings,  see  I  10),  the  other,  of  a  more  priestly  character 
(akin  to  Leviticus),  of  somewhat  later  date  (Genesis  to  Joshua, 
with  traces  in  Judges  to  Kings,  sec  {  ij).  There  are,  of  couise, 
numerous  problem*  relating  to  the  nature,  limits  and  dates 
of  the  two  recensions,  of  the  incorporated  sources,  and  of  other 
sources  (whether  early  or  late)  of  independent  origin;  and  here 
there  is  naturally  room  for  much  divergence  of  opinion.  Older 
material  (often  of  composite  origin)  has  been  used,  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  historical  information,  as  with 
the  object  of  showing  the  reli^ous  significance  of  past  history; 

>  Or  ttwi  laiad,  W.  Spicgdbeig,  Oritnl.  UL  ZeiL  zl  <l9o8),  cols. 
403.^5. 
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and  the  series  Joshua-Kings  is  aaually  included  among  the 
**  prophets  "  in  Jewish  reckoning  (sec  Midrash).  In  general, 
one  may  often  observe  that  freedom  which  is  characteristic  of 

early  and  unscientific  historians.  Thus  one  may  note  the 
reshaping  of  older  material  to  agree  with  later  thought,  the 
building  up  of  past  periods  from  the  records  of  other  periods, 
and  a  frequent  loss  of  perspective.  The  historical  traditions 
are  to  be  supplemented  by  the  great  body  of  prophetic,  legal 
and  poetic  literature  which  reveal  contemporary  conditions  in 
various  internal  literary,  theological  or  sociological  features. 
The  investigation  of  their  true  historical  background  and  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  their  external  setting  {e.t,  titles  of  psalms, 
dates  and  headings  of  prophecies)  involves  a  criticism  of  the 
historical  traditions  themselves,  and  thus  the  two  major  classes 
of  material  must  be  constantly  examined  both  separately  and  in 
their  bearing  on  one  another.  In  a  word,  the  study  of  biblical 
history,  which  is  dependent  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  written 
sources,  demands  constant  attention  to  the  text  (which  has 
had  an  interesting  history)  and  to  the  literary  features;  and  it 
requires  a  sympathetic  acquaintance  with  Oriental  life  and 
thought,  both  ancient  and  modem,  an  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  the  methods  of  scientific  research,  and  (from 
the  theological  side)  a  reasoned  estimate  of  the  dependence  of 
individual  religious  convictions  upon  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Testament.* 

In  view  <^  the  numerous  articles  in  this  work  dealing  with  biblical 
subjecti,'  the  present  sketch  is  limited  to  the  outlines  of  the  tra- 
ditional history;  the  religious  aspect  in  its  bearing  upon  biblical 
theology  (which  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  traditions)  is 
handkn  separately  under  Hebrew  Religion.  The  related  litera- 
ture is  enormous  (sec  the  bibliographies  to  the  special  articles) ;  it 
is  indexed  annually  in  Orunlaliscke  BibHographie  (Berlin),  and  is 
usefully  summarizcrl  in  the  Theologisckf  Jakresbericht  (Berlin).  On 
the  development  of  the  study  of  biblical  history  see  C.  A.  Briggs, 
Study  of  Holy  Scri/rture  (1899),  especially  ch.  xx.  The  first  scientific 
historical  work  was  by  H.  Ewald.  Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Israel  (1843;  3rd 
ed.,  '1864-1868;  Eii^'.  trans.,  1869-1883),  popularized  by  Arthur 
Pcnrhyn  Stanley  in  his  flist.  of  the  Jewish  Church  (1863-1879).  The 
works  of  J.  Wellhau^Kin  (especially  Prolegomena  to  the  Hist,  of  Isr/ttt, 
Eng.  trans.,  1885,  a]so  the  brilliant  article  "  Israel  "  in  the  9th  ed.  of 
the  Ency.  Brit.,  1879)  were  epoch-making;  his  position  was  inter- 
preted to  EnKlish  readers  by  VV.  Robertson  Smith  {Old  Test,  in 
Jaoisk  Church.  1881,  2nd  cd..  1892;  Prophets  of  Israel,  1882,  2nd 
ed.  by  T.  K.  Cheyne.  1902).  The  historical  (and  related)  worlra 
of  T.  K.  Cheyne.  if  Gmct7.  H.  Guihc,  F.  C.  Kcnr.  A.  Kittcl.  \V.  H. 
Kosters,  A.  Kuenen.  C  i'luptiibiiiift,  ^nd  L^pLLiuIIy  B.  Siadc,  al- 
though varying  greatly  in  standpoint,  arc  among  the  most  valuable 
by  recent  scholars;  H.  P.  Smith's  OW  Test.  Hut.  ("  International 
Theologica!  Library,"  Edinburgh,  1903)  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  serviceable  and  complete  study;  a  modem  and  more  critical 
"  Ewald  "  is  a  desideratum.  For  the  works  of  numerous  other 
scholars  who  have  furthered  Old  Testament  research  in  the  past  it 
must  suffice  to  refer  to  the  annouted  list  by  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  Books 
for  O.T.  Study  (Chicap),  1908}. 

For  the  external  hutory.  £.  Schrader,  Cuneiform  Inscr.  and  th$ 
Old  Testament  (Eng.  trans,  by  O.  C.  Whitehouse,  1885-1888)  is  still 
helpful ;  among  the  less  technical  works  are  J.  F.  McCurdy,  History, 
Prophecy  and  the  Monuments;  B.  Paton,  Syria  and  Palestine  (1903); 
G.  Maspero,  Hist,  ancienne  (6th  ed.,  1904) :  A.  Jeremias,  AUe  Test,  im 
LickU  a.  Alten  Orients  (snd  ed.,  1906);  and  especnlty  AUmental. 
TexU  u.  Bilder  zum  Alien  Test.,  ed.  by  H.  Cressman,  with  A.  Uognad 
and  H.  Ranke  (1909I.  The  most  complete  is  that  of  Ed.  Meyer, 
Cesck.  d.  Altertkums  (and  ed.,  1907  sqq.).  That  of  Jeremias  follows 
upon  the  lines  of  H.  Winckler,  whose  works  depart  from  the  some- 
what narrow  limits  of  purely  "  Israelite  "  histories,  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  observing  the  characteristics  of  Oriental  thought  and 
policy,  and  are  invaluable  for  discriminating  students.  Winckler's 
own  views  are  condensed  in  the  3rd  etfition — a  re-writing — of 
Schrader's  work  (Keiiinschr.  u.  d.  AUe  Testament,  1903),  and.  with  an 
instructive  account  of  the  history  of  "  ancient  nearer  Asia,"  tn 
H.  F.  Helmolt's  World's  History,  iii.  1-152  (1903).    All  modern 


'  It  Is  useful  to  compare  the  critical  study  of  the  Koran  iq.v.), 
where,  however,  the  investigation  of  its  various  "  revelations  "  is 
simpler  than  that  of  the  biblkal  "  prophecies  "  on  account  of  the 
greater  wealth  of  independent  historical  tradition.  See  also  G.  B. 
Cray.  Contemporary  Review  Ouly  »907);  A.  A.  Sevan,  Cambridit 
Biblical  Essays  (ed.  Swete,  1909),  pp.  1-19. 

>  See  primarily  Bible:  Old  Testament;  the  articles  on  the  con- 
tents and  literary  structure  of  the  several  books;  the  various  bio- 
graphical, topographical  and  ethnical  articles,  and  the  separate 
treatment  of  the  more  important  subjecU  (e.i.  IJEVITES,  Prophbt, 
Sacrifice). 
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hutatia  ol  «ay  viliie  an  oectMuily  eompromue*  betweta  the 
bibncal  traditions  and  the  results  of  recent  investi|;ation,  and  those 
studies  which  appear  to  depart  most  widely  from  the  biblical  or 
canonical  representation  often  do  greater  justice  to  the  evidence  as 
a  whole  than  the  slighter  or  more  conservative  and  apologetic 
reconstructions.*  Scientific  biblical  historical  study,  nevertheless. 
is  still  in  a  relatively  backward  condition:  and  although  the  latwurs 
of  scholars  since  Ewald  constitute  a  distinct  epoch,  the  trend  of 
research  points  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  purely  subjec- 
tive literary  material  requires  a  more  historical  treatment  in  the  light 
of  oui-  increasing  knowledge  of  external  and  internal  conditions  in 
the  old  Oriental  world.  But  an  inducti\-c  and  deductive  treatment, 
both  comprehensive  and  in  due  proportion,  does  not  as  yet  (1910) 
exist,  and  awaits  fuller  external  evidence.* 

5.  Traditions  »/  Orijiit.— The  Old  Testament  preserves  the 
remains  of  an  extensive  literature,  representing  different  stand- 
points, which  passed  through  several  hands  before  it  reached  its 
present  form.  Surrounded  by  ancient  civilizations  where  writing 
had  long  been  known,  and  enjoying,  as  excavation  has  proved,  a 
considerable  amount  of  material  culture,  Palestine  could  look 
back  upon  a  lengthy  and  stirring  history  which,  however,  has 
rarely  left  its  mark  upon  our  records.  Whatever  ancient  sources 
inay  have  been  accessible,  whatever  trustworthy  traditions  were 
iii  circulation,  and  whatever  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Oriental 
world  might  lead  one  to  expect,  one  is  naturally  restricted  in 
the  first  instance  to  those  undated  records  which  have  survived 
in  the  form  which  the  last  editors  gave  to  them.  The  critical 
investigation  of  these  records  is  the  indispensable  prelude  to 
all  serious  biblical  study,  and  hasty  or  sweeping  deductions 
from  monumental  or  archaeological  evidence,  or  versions  com- 
piled promiscuously  from  materials  of  distinct  origin,  arc  alike 
hazardous.  A  glimpse  at  Palestine  in  the  Utter  half  of  the 
second  millennium  B.C.  (S  3)  prepares  us  for  busy  scenes  and 
active  intercourse,  but  it  is  not  a  history  of  this  kind  which  the 
biblical  historians  themselves  transmit.  At  an  age  when — on 
Uterary<ritical  grounds — the  Old  Testament  writings  were 
assuming  their  present  form,  it  was  possible  to  divide  the  im- 
mediately preceding  centuries  into  three  distinct  periods,  (a)  The 
first,  that  of  the  two  rival  kingdoms:  Israel  (Ephraim  orSamaria) 
in  the  northern  half  of  Palestine,  and  Judah  in  the  south.  Then 
(b)  the  former  lost  its  independence  towards  the  close  of  the  8th 
century  B.C.,  when  a  number  of  its  inhabitants  were  carried 
away;  and  the  latter  shared  the  fate  of  exile  at  the  beginning  of 
the  6th,  but  succeeded  in  making  a  fresh  reconstruction  some  fifty 
or  sixty  years  later.  Finally  (c),  in  the  so-called  "  post-exilic  " 
period,  religion  and  life  were  reorganiaed  under  the  influence  of  a 
new  spirit;  relations  with  Samaria  were  broken  off,  and  Judaism 
took  its  definite  character,  perhaps  about  the  middle  or  close 
of  the  5th  century.  Throughout  these  vicissitudes  tliere  were 
Important  political  and  religious  changes  which  render  the  study 
of  the  composite  sources  a  work  of  unique  diiiiculty.  In  addition 
to  this  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  term  "  Jew  "  (originally 
Yehudi),  in  spite  of  Its  wider  application,  means  properly  "  man 
of  Judah,"  i.e.  of  that  small  district  which,  with  Jerusalem  at 
its  capital,  became  the  centre  of  Judusm.  The  favourite  name 
"  Israel  "  with  all  its  religious  and  national  associations  is  some- 
what ambiguous  in  an  historical  sketch,  since,  although  it  is  used 
as  opposed  to  Judah  (a),  it  ultimately  came  to  designate  the  true 
nucleus  of  the  worshippers  of  the  national  god  Yahweh  as  op- 
posed to  the  Samaritans,  the  later  inhabitants  of  Israelite  territory 
(r).  Amore  general  term  is  "  Hebrew  "  (see  Hebrew  Language), 
which,  whether  originally  identical  with  the  Ijlabiru  or  not  (i  j), 
is  used  in  contrast  to  foreigners,  and  this  non<ommittal  ethnic 

*0n  the  bearing  of  external  evidence  upon  the  internal  biblical 
records,  see  especially  S.  R.  Driver's  e«ay  In  HogarthV  Xii/igrUy 
atid  Arekatoleiy;  cf.  also  A.  A.  Bevan,  CrUical  Ramw  (1897).  p.  406 
sqq.,  1898,  pp.  131  sqq.);  G.  B.  Gray,  Expositor,  May  1898;  W.  G. 
Jordan,  Bit.  Cril.  and  Uoitm  ThouM  (I909),  pp.  43  sqq. 

*  For  the  sections  which  follow  the  present  writer  may  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  to  his  introductory  contributions  in  the  Expositor 
(June.  1906;  "The  Criticism  of  the  O.T.");  the  Jtvisk  Quarlertji 
jctiins  (July  1905-January  iQor  -  CrUicat  Notes  on  O.T.  History, 
especially  sections  vii.-ix.);  July  and  October  1907,  April  1908; 
Amtr.  Joum.  TIteol.  0uly  1909,  "Simeon  and  Levi:  the  Problem 
of  the  Old  Teiument");  and  Sweie's  Camlndf  Bil>.  Esuyf, 
PP-  54-*9  ("  The  Present  Stage  of  O.T.  Research  "). 
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desenres  preference  where  precise  distinction  is  unnecessary  or 
impossible. 

Tlie  traditions  wlucn  prevailed  among  tlie  Hebrews  concerning 
their  origin  belong  to  a  time  when  Judafa  and  Israel  were  regarded 
as  a  unit.  Twelve  divisions  or  tribes,  of  which  Judah  was  one, 
held  together  by  a  traditional  sentiment,  were  traced  back  to 
the  sons  of  Jacob  (otherwise  known  as  Israel),  the  son  of  Isaac 
and  grandson  o(  Abraham.  Their  names  vary  in  origin  and 
probably  also  in  point  of  age,  and  where  they  represent  fixed 
territorial  limits,  the  districts  so  described  were  in  some  cases 
certainly  peopled  by  groups  of  non-Israelite  ancestry.  But  as 
tribal  names  they  invited  explanation,  and  of  the  many  character- 
istic traditions  which  were  doubtless  current  a  number  have 
been  preserved,  though  not  in  any  very  early  dress.  Close 
relationship  was  recognized  with  the  Aramaeans,  with  Edom, 
Moab  and  Ammon.  This  a  characteristically  expressed  when 
Esau,  the  ancestor  of  Edom,  is  represented  as  the  brother  of 
Jacob,  or  when  Moab  and  Ammon  are  the  children  of  Lot,  Abra- 
ham's nephew  (see  Cenealocy:  Biblical).'  Abraham,  it  was 
believed,  came  from  Harran  (Carrhac),  primarily  from  Babylonia, 
and  Jacob  re-enters  from  Gilcad  in  the  north-east  with  his 
Aramaean  wives  and  concubines  and  their  families  (Benjamin 
excepted).  It  is  on  this  occasion  that  Jacob's  name  is  changed 
to  Israel.  These  traditions  of  migration  and  kinship  are  in  them- 
selves entirely  credible,  but  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  ancestors 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  as  given  in  Genesis,  are  inherently 
doubtful  as  regards  both  the  internal  conditions,  which  the  (late) 
chronological  scheme  ascribes  to  the  first  half  of  the  second 
millennium  B.C.,  and  the  general  circumstances  of  the  life  of  these 
strangers  in  a  foreign  land.  From  a  variety  of  independent 
reasons  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that,  whatever  historical 
elements  they  may  contain,  the  stories  of  this  remote  past 
represent  the  form  which  tradition  had  taken  in  a  very  much 
later  age. 

Opinion  is  at  variance  regarding  the  patriarchal  narratives  as  a 
whole.  To  deny  their  historical  character  is  to  reject  them  as 
trustworthy  accounts  of  the  age  to  which  they  are  ascribed,  and 
even  those  scholars  who  claim  that  they  are  essentially  historical 
already  go  so  far  as  to  concede  idealization  and  the  possibility  or 
probability  of  later  revision.  The  failure  to  apprehend  historical- 
method  has  often  led  to  the  fallacious  argument  that  the  trust- 
worthiness of  individual  features  justifies  our  accepting  the  whole, 
orthat  the  elimination  of  unhistorical  elements  will  leave  an  historical 
residuum.  Here  and  frequently  el^wherc  in  biblical  history  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  that  a  genuine  historical  tradition  may  be  clothed 
in  an  unhistorical  dress,  out  since  many  diverse  motives  are  often 
concentrated  upon  one  narrative  {e.ft.  Gen.  xxxii.  22-^2,  xxxiv., 
xxxviii.),  the  work  of  internal  historical  criticism  (in  view  of  the 
scantiness  of  the  evidence)  can  rarely  claim  finality.  The  patriarchal 
narratives  themselves  belong  to  the  popular  stock  of  tradition  of 
which  only  a  portion  has  been  preserved.  Many  of  the^clcments  lie 
outside  questions  of  time  and  place  and  are  almost  immemorial. 
Some  appear  written  for  the  first  time  in  the  book  of  Jubilees,  in 
"  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs "  (both  pcrhafM  and 
century  B.C.)  and  in  later  sources;  and  although  in  Genesis  the 
stories  are  now  in  a  post -exilic  setting  (a  stage  earlier  than  Jubilees), 
the  older  portions  may  well  belong  to  the  7th  or  6ch  cent.  This 
question,  nowever,  will  rest  upon  those  criteria  alone  which  are  of 
true  chronological  validity  (see  further  Genesis). 

The  story  of  the  settlement  of  the  national  and  tribal  ancestors 
in  Palestine  i;  interrupted  by  an  account  of  the  southward  move- 
ment of  Jacob  (or  Israel)  and  bis  sons  into  a  district  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  After  an  interval 
of  uncertain  duration  we  find  in  Exodus  a  numerous  people 
subjected  to  rigorous  oppression.  No  longer  individual  sons  of 
Jacob  or  Israel,  united  tribes  were  led  out  by  Moses  and  Aaron; 
and,  after  a  series  of  incidents  extending  over  forty  years,  the 
"  children  of  Israel  "  invaded  the  land  in  which  their  ancestors 
had  lived.  The  traditions  embodied  in  the  books  Exodus- 
Joshua  are  considerably  later  than  the  apparent  date  of  the 
events  themselves,  and  amid  the  diverse  and  often  conflicting 
data  it  is  possible  to  recognize  distinct  groups  due  to  some  extent 
to  distinct  historical  conditions.  The  story  of  the  "  exodus  "  is 
that  of  the  rdigioua  birth  of  "  Israel,"  joined  by  covenant  with 
the  national  god  Yahwch'  whose  aid  in  times  of  peril  and  need 
*  On  the  name  see  Ibhovah,  TetraciahiiXton. 
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proved  his  supremacy.  In  Moses  (j.v.)  was  seen  the  founder  of 
Israel's  religion  and  laws;  in  Aaron  (f.v.)  the  protot>'pe  of  the 
Israelite  priesthood.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
true  historical  kernel,  two  features  are  most  prominent  in  the 
narratives  which  the  post -exilic  compiler  has  incorporated:  the 
revclationof  Yahweh,  and  themovement  into  Palestine.  Yahweh 
had  admittedly  been  the  God  of  Israel's  ancestors,  but  his  name 
was  only  now  made  known  (Exod.  iii  13  sqq.,  vi.  J  seq  ),  and  this 
conception  of  a  new  era  in  Yahweh's  relations  with  the  people 
is  associated  with  the  family  of  Moses  and  with  small  groups 
from  the  south  of  Palestine  which  reappear  in  religious  move- 
ments in  later  history  (see  Kenites).  Amid  a  great  variety  of 
motives  the  prominence  of  Kadesh'  in  south  Palestine  is  to  be 
recognized,  but  it  is  uncertain  what  clans  or  tribes  were  at 
Kadesh,  and  it  is  possible  that  traditions,  originally  confined  to 
those  with  whom  the  new  conception  of  Yahweh  is  connected, 
were  subsequently  adopted  by  others  who  came  to  regard  them- 
selves as  the  worshippers  of  the  only  true  Yahweh.  At  all 
events,  two  quite  distinct  views  seem  to  underlie  the  opening 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  one  associates  itself  with  the 
ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  and  has  an  ethnic  character.  The 
other,  part  of  the  religious  history  of  "  Israel,"  is  essentially 
bound  up  with  the  religious  genius  of  the  people,  and  is  partly 
connected  with  clans  from  the  south  of  Palestine  whose  influence 
appears  in  later  times.  Other  factors  in  the  literary  growth  of 
the  present  narratives  are  not  excluded  (sec  further  {  8,  and 
Exoous,  The).* 

6.  TUt  Umartky  ofltratl. — ^The  book  of  Joshua  continues  the 
fortunes  of  the  "  children  of  Israel "  and  describes  a  successful 
occupation  of  Palestine  by  the  united  tribes  This  stands  in 
striking  contrast  to  other  records  of  the  partial  successes  of 
individual  groups  (Judg.  i.).  The  former,  however,  is  based 
upon  the  account  of  victories  by  the  Ephraimite  Joshua  over 
confederations  of  petty  kings  to  the  south  and  north  of  central 
Palestine,  apparently  the  specific  traditions  of  the  people  of 
Ephraim  describing  from  their  standpoint  the  entire  conquest 
of  Palestine.'  The  book  of  Judges  represents  a  period  of  unrest 
after  the  settlement  of  the  people.  External  oppression  and 
internal  rivalries  rent  the  Israelites,  and  in  the  religious  philo- 
sophy of  a  later  (Deuteronomic)  age  the  period  is  represented  as 
one  of  alternate  apostasy  from  and  of  penitent  return  to  the 
Yahweh  of  the  "  exodus."  Seme  vague  recollection  of  known 
historical  events  ({  3  end)  might  be  claimed  among  the  traditions 
ascribed  to  the  closing  centuries  of  the  second  millennium,  but 
the  view  that  the  prelude  to  the  monarchy  was  an  era  when 
individual  leaden  "  judged  "  all  Israel  finds  no  support  in  the 
older  narratives,  where  the  heroes  of  the  age  (whose  correct 
sequence  is  uncertain)  enjoy  only  a  local  fame.  "The  best 
historical  narratives  belong  to  Israel  and  Cilead;  Judah  scarcely 
appears,  and  in  a  relatively  old  poetical  account  of  a  great  fight 
of  the  united  tribes  against  a  northern  adversary  lies  outside  the 
writer's  horizon  or  interest  Qudg.  v.,  see  Deborah)*  Stories 
of  successful  warfare  and  of  temporary  leaden  (see  AbiiiELEca; 
EHin>;  Gideon;  Jei>hthah)  form  an  introduction  tothe  institu- 
tion of  the  Israelite  monarchy,  an  epoch  of  supreme  importance 
in  biblical  history.  The  heroic  figure  who  stands  at  the  head 
a  Saul  ("  asked  "),  and  two  accounts  of  his  rise  art  recorded, 
(i)  The  Philistines,  a  foreign  people  whose  presence  in  Palestine 

*  The  story  of  Joseph  has  distinctive  internal  features  of  its  o^n, 
and  appears  to  be  from  an  independent  cycle,  which  has  been  used 
to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Settlement  and  the  Exodus; 
sec  also  Ed.  Meyer.  Dit  IsratliUn  u.  ikre  yachbariti mme  (1906), 
pp.  228,  4A3;  B.  Luther,  ibid.  pp.  108  seq.,  142  sqq.  Neither  of  the 
poems  in  Dcut.  xxxii.  seq.  alludes  to  an  escape  from  £g\'pt ;  Israel 
Is  merely  a  desert  tribe  inspired  to  settle  in  Palestine.  Apparently 
even  the  older  accounts  of  the  exodus  are  not  of  \'ery  great  anti- 
quity: accenting  to  Jeremiah  ii.  2,  7  (cf-  Hos.  ii.  15)  some  traditions 
of  the  wilderness  must  have  represented  Israel  in  a  very  favourable 
light :  for  the  "  canonical  "  view,  see  Ezckiel  xvi.,  xx.,  xxiiL 

•The  capture  of  central  Palestine  itself  is  not  recorded:  ac- 
cording to  Its  own  traditions  the  district  had  been  seized  by  Jacob 
(Gen.  xlviii.  22 ;  cf.  the  late  form  of  the  tradition  in  Jubilees  xxxiv). 
This  conception  of  a  conquering  hero  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
narratives  of  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  oc.  (see  Meyer  aad 
Luther,  af.  cil.  pp.  110,  227  seq.,  41  J,  433)! 
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hu  already  been  DOtieed,  had  oppreued  Iiriet  (cf.  Suhon)  until 
a  brilUant  victory  was  gained  by  the  prophet  Samuel,  some 
accoant  of  whose  early  history  is  recorded.  He  himself  held 
supreme  sway  over  all  Israel  as  the  last  of  the  "  judges  "  until 
compelled  to  accede  to  the  popular  demand  for  a  king.  The 
young  Saul  was  chosen  by  lot  and  gained  unanimous  recognition 
by  delivering  Jabesh  in  Gilead  from  the  Ammonites,  (i)  But 
other  traditions  represent  the  people  scattered  and  in  hiding; 
Israel  is  groajiing  under  the  Philistine  yoke,  and  the  unknown 
Saul  is  raised  up  by  Yahweh  to  save  his  people.  This  he  accom- 
plishes with  the  help  of  his  son  Jonathan.  The  first  account, 
although  now  essential  to  the  canonical  history,  dearly  gives 
alessauthenticacoountof  the  change  from  the"  judges"  to  the 
monarchy,  while  the  second  is  fragmentary  and  can  hardly  be 
Sited  into  the  present  historical  thread  (sec  Saul).  At  all  events 
the  first  of  a  series  of  annallstic  notices  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
ascribes  to  Saul  conquests  over  the  surrounding  peoples  to  an 
eitent  which  implies  that  the  district  of  Judah  formed  part  of 
bis  kingdom  (t  Sam.  idv.  47  seq).  His  might  is  attested  also  by 
the  fine  elegy  (2  Sam.  l  19  sqq.)  over  the  death  of  two  great 
Israelite  heroes,  Saul  and  Jonathan,  knit  together  by  mutual  love, 
imeparable  in  life  and  death,  whose  unhappy  end  after  a  career 
of  success  was  a  national  misfortune.  Disaster  had  come  upon 
the  north,  and  the  plain  of  Jezreel  saw  the  total  defeat  of  the 
king  and  the  rout  of  his  army.  The  court  was  hastily  removed 
across  the  Jordan  to  Mahanaim,  where  Saul's  son  Ishbaal 
(Ish-bosheth),  thanks  to  his  general  Abncr,  recovered  some  of  the 
lost  prestige.  In  circumstances  which  arc  not  detailed,  the 
kingdom  seems  to  have  regained  its  strength,  and  Ishbaal  Is 
credited  with  a  reign  of  two  years  over  Israel  and  Gilead  (>  Sam. 
li.  8-10;  contrast  t.  11).  But  at  this  point  the  scantyannals  are 
suspended  and  the  history  of  the  age  is  given  in  more  popular 
sources.  Both  Israel  and  Judah  had  their  own  annals,  brief 
Rcerpts  from  which  appear  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  and  theyare  supplemented  by  fuller  narratives  of  dis* 
tinct  and  more  popular  origin.  The  writings  are  the  result  of  a 
continued  lilersry  process,  and  the  Israelite  national  history  has 
comedown  to  i}s  through  Judaean  handsywith  the  result  that  much 
of  it  has  been  coloured  by  late  Judaean  feeling.  It  is  precisely 
in  Saul's  lime  that  the  account  of  the  Judaean  monarchy,  or 
perhaps  of  the  monarchy  from  the  Judaean  standpoint,  now 
begins. 

7.  The  Mmarcky  of  Judah.^Cettain  traditions  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  appear  to  have  looked  back  upon  a  movement  from 
the  south,  traces  of  which  underlie  the  present  account  of  the 
**  exodus."  The  land  was  foil  of "  sons  of  Anak,"  giants  who  had 
terrified  the  scouts  sent  from  Kadcsh.  Caleb  (q.v.)  alone  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  fearlessness,  and  the  clan  Caleb 
drove  them  out  from  Hebron  in  south  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  14  sqq. ; 
cf.  also  >i.  31  seq.).  David  and  his  followers  are  found  in  the 
south  of  Hebron,  and  as  they  advanced  northwards  they  en- 
countered wondrous  heroes  between  Oath  and  Jerusalem  (>  Sam. 
xxi.  r5  sqq.;  xxiii.  8  sqq.).  After  strenuous  fighting  the  district 
was  cleared,  and  Jerusalem,  taken  by  the  sword,  became  the 
capital.  History  saw  in  David  the  head  of  a  lengthy  line  of 
kings,  the  founder  of  the  Judaean  monarchy,  the  )»almist  and 
the  priest-king  who  inaugurated  religious  institutions  now 
recogniied  to  be  of  a  distinctly  later  character.  As  a  result  of 
this  backward  projection  of  later  conceptions,  the  recovery  of 
the  true  historical  nucleus  is  difficult.  The  prominence  of  Jem-; 
salem,  the  centre  of  post-exilic  Judaism,  necessarily  invited 
reflection.  Israelite  tradition  had  ascribed  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  Hebron  and  other  cities  of  Judah  to  the  Ephraimite 
Joshua;  Judaean  tradition,  on  the  other  hand, relates  the  Capture 
of  the  sacred  city  from  a  strange  and  hostile  people  (1  Sam.  v.). 
The  famous  dty,  within  easy  reach  of  the  southern  desert  and 
central  Palestine  (to  Hebron  and  to  Samaria  the  distances  are 
about  tSand  35  miles  respectively) ,  had  already  entered  into  Pales- 
tinian history  in  the"  Amama "age(S3),  Anathbth.afewmiles 
to  the  north-east,  points  to  the  cull  of  the  goddess  Anath,  the 
near-lying  Nob  has  suggested  the  name  of  the  Babylonian  Neboi 
knd  the  neighbouring,  though  unidentified,  .Beth-Ninib  of  the 
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Amataa  tablet^  may  indioate  the  worship  of  a  Babylonian  war 
and  astral  god  (cf.  the  solar  name  Beth-Shcmesh).  Such  was  the 
religious  environment  of  the  aodent  city  which  was  destined  to 
become  the  centre  of  Judaism.  Judaean  tradition  dated  the 
sanctity  of  Jerusalem  from  the  installation  of  the  ark,  a  sacred 
movable  object  which  ^rmbolized  the  presence  of  Yahweh.  It 
is  associated  with  the  half-nomad  clans  in  the  south  of  Palestine, 
or  with  the  wanderings  of  David  and  his  own  priest  Abiathar; 
it  is  ultimately  placed  within  the  newly  captured  city.  Quite 
another  body  of  tradition  associates  it  with  the  invasion  of  oU 
the  tribes  of  Israel  from  beyond  the  Jordan  (see  Ark).  To 
combine  the  heterogeneous  narratives  and  isolated  statements 
into  a  consecutive  account  is  impossible;  to  ignore  those  which 
conflict  with  the  now  predominating  views  would  be  immelho- 
dical.  When  the  narratives  describe  the  life  of  the  young  David 
at  the  court  of  the  first  king  of  the  northern  kingdom,  when  the 
scenes  cover  the  district  which  he  took  with  the  sword,  and  when 
the  b»ve  Saul  is  represented  in  an  unfavourable  light,  one  must 
allow  for  the  popular  tendency  to  idealize  great  figures,  and  for 
the  Judaean  origin  of  the  compilation.  To  David  is  ascribed 
the  aoveteignty  over  a  united  people.  But  the  stages  in  his 
progress  are  not  clear.  After  being  the  popnlar  favourite  of 
Israel  in  the  little  district  of  Benjamin,  he  was  driven  away  by 
the  jealousy  and  animosity  of  Saul.  Gradually  strengthening 
bis  position  by  alliance  with  Judaean  clans,  he  became  king  at 
Hebron  at  the  time  when  Israel  suffered  defeat  in  the  north. 
His  subsequent  advance  to  the  kingship  over  Judah  and  Israel 
at  Jertealem  is  represented  as  due  to  tiA  weak  condition  of 
Israel,  facilitated  by  the  compliance  of  Abner;  partly,  also,  to 
the  long-expressed  wish  of  the  Israelites  that  their  old  hero  should 
reign  over  them.  Yet  again,  Saul  had  ben  chosen  by  Yahweh 
to  free  his  people  from  the  Philistines;  he  had  been  rejected  for 
his  sins,  and  had  suffered  continuously  from  this  enemy;  Israel 
at  his  death  was  left  in  the  unhappy  state  in  which  he  had  found 
it;  it  was  the  Judaean  David,  the  faithful  servant  of  Yahweh, 
who  was  now  chosen  to  deliver  Israd,  and  to  the  last  the  people 
gratefully  remembered  their  debt.  David  accomplished  the 
conquests  of  Saul  but  on  a  grander  scale;  "  Saul  hath  slain  his 
thousands  and  David  his  tens  of  thousands  "  is  the  popular 
couplet  comparing  the  relative  merits  of  the  rival  dynasts.  A 
scries  of  campaigns  against  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon  and  the 
Aramaean  stales,  friendly  relations  with  Hiram  of  Tyre,  and 
the  recognition  of  his  sovereignty  by  the  king  of  Hamath 
on  the  Oiontes,  combine  to  portny  a  monarchy  which  was  the 
ideal. 

But  in  passing  from  the  books  of  Samuel,  with  their  many  rich 
and  vivid  narratives,  to  the  books  of  Kings,  we  enter  upon 
another  phase  of  literature;  it  is  a  different  atmosphere,  due  to 
the  character  of  the  matetial  and  the  aims  of  other  compilers 
(see  §  9  beginning).  David,  the  conqueror,  was  followed  by  his 
son  Solomon,  famous  for  his  wealth,  wisdom  and  piety,  above  all 
for  the  magnificent  Temple  which  he  built  at  Jerusalem.  Phoe- 
nician artificers  were  enlisted  for  the  purpose,  and  with  Phoenician 
sailors  successful  trading-journeys  were  regularly  undertaken. 
Commercial  intercourse  with  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Tarshish 
(probably  in  Spain)  and  Ophir  (f.t.)  filled  his  coffers,  and  his 
reahn  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  border  of  Egypt. 
Tradition  depicts  him  as  a  worthy  successor  to  his  father,  and 
represents  a  slate  of  luxury  and  riches  impressive  to  all  who  were 
familiar  with  the  great  Oriental  courts.  The  commercial  activily 
of  the  king  and  the  picture  of  intercourse  and  wealth  are  quite 
in  accordance  with  what  is  known  of  the  ancient  monarchies, 
and  could  already  be  illustrated  from  the  Amarna  age.  Judah 
and  Israel  dwelt  at  ease,  or  held  the  superior  position  of  military 
ofiieials,  while  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  put  to 
forced  labour.  But  another  side  of  the  picture  shows  the 
domestic  intrigues  which  darkened  the  last  days  of  David.  The 
accession  of  Solomon  had  not  been  without  bloodshed,  and 
Judah,  together  with  David's  old  general  Joab  and  his  faithful 
priest  Abiathar,  were  apposed  to  the  son  of  a  woman  who  had 
been  the  wife  of  a  Hittite  warrior.  The  era  of  the  Temple  oi 
Jenisalea  starts  with  n  new  rigime,  another  captain  of  the  army 
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tnd  another  priest.  Nevertheless,  the  enmity  of  Judth  !s  passed 
over,  and  when  the  kingdom  is  divided  for  administrative  pur- 
poses into  twelve  districts,  which  ignore  the  tribal  divisions, 
the  centre  of  David's  early  power  is  exempt  from  the  duty 
of  providing  supplies  (i  Kings  iv.).  Yet  again,  the  approach  of 
the  divided  monarchy  Is  foreshadowed.  The  employment  of 
Judaeans  and  Israelites  for  Solomon's  palatial  buildings,  and  the 
heavy  taxation  for  the  upkeep  of  a  court  which  was  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  caused  grave  internal  discontent.  External  rela- 
tions, too,  were  unsatisfactory.  The  Edomiles,  who  had  been 
almost  extirpated  by  David  in  the  valley  of  Salt ,  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  were  now  strong  enough  to  seek  revenge;  and  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  Damascus,  whose  foundation  is  ascribed  to  this 
period,  began  to  threaten  Israel  on  the  north  and  north-east. 
These  troubles,  we  learn,  had  affected  all  Solomon's  reign,  and 
even  Hiram  appears  to  have  acquired  a  portion  of  Galilee.  In 
the  approaching  disruption  writers  saw  the  punishment  for  the 
king's  apostasy,  and  they  condemn  the  sanctuaries  in  Jerusalem 
which  he  erected  to  the  gods  of  his  heathen  wives.  Nevertheless, 
these  places  of  cult  remained  some  300  years  until  almost  th« 
close  of  the  monarchy,  when  their  destruction  is  attributed  to 
Josiah  (i  16).  When  at  length  Solomon  died  the  opportunity 
was  at  once  seized  to  request  from  his  son  Rehoboam  a  more 
generous  treatment.  The  reply  is  memorable:  "  My  little  finger 
is  thicker  than  my  father's  loins;  my  father  chastised  you  with 
whips,  but  I  win  chasliseyou  with  scorpions."  These  words  were 
calculated  to  Inflame  a  people  whom  history  proves  to  h^vt  been 
haughty  and  high-^rited,  and  the  great  Israel  renounced  its 
union  with  the  small  district  of  Judah.  Jeroboam  (q.v.),  once  one 
of  Solomon's  officers,  became  king  over  the  north,  and  thus  the 
history  of  the  divided  monarchy  begins  fabout  930  B.C.)  with  the 
Israelite  power  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  and  with  Judah 
extending  southwards  from  a  point  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem . 

8.  Problems  of  the  Earliest  History. — Biblical  history  previous  to 
the  separation  of  Judah  and  Israel  holds  a  prominent  place  in  current 
ideas,  since  over  two-fifths  of  the  entire  Old  Testament  deals  with 
these  eariy  ages.  The  historical  sources  for  the  crucial  period,  from 
the  separation  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (5A6  bx.),  occupy  only  about 
one-twelfth,  and  even  of  this  about  one-third  is  spread  over  some 
fifteen  years  (see  below,  {  1 1).  From  the  flourishing  days  of  the  later 
monarchy  and  onwards,  different  writers  handled  the  eariy  history 
of  their  land  fixm  different  etandpoints.  The  feeling  of  national 
unity  between  north  and  south  would  require  historical  treatment, 
the  existence  _oj  rival  monarchies  would  demand  an  explanation. 
But  the  surviving  material  is  extremely  uneven;  vital  events  in 
these  centuriea  are  treated  with  a  slightness  in  striking  contrast  10 
the  relatively  detailed  evklence  for  the  preceding  pcricxi— evidence, 
however,  wiuch  is  far  from  being  contemporary.  Where  the 
material  is  fuller,  serious  discrepancies  are  found ;  and  where  external 
evidence  is  fortunately  available,  the  independent  character  of  the 
biblical  history  is  vividly  illustrated.  The  varied  traditions  up  to 
this  stage  cannot  be  regarded  as  objective  history.  It  is  naturally 
impossible  to  treat  them  from  any  modem  standpoint  as  fiction ; 
they  are  honest  even  where  they  are  most  untrustworthy.  But  the 
recovery  of  successive  historical  nuclei  docs  not  furnish  a  continuous 
thread,  and  if  one  is  to  be  guided  by  the  historical  context  of  events 
the  true  background  to  each  nucleus  must  be  sought.  The  northern 
kingdom  cherished  the  institution  of  a  monarchy,  and  in  this,  as  in 
all  great  political  events,  the  prophets  took  part.  The  precise  part 
these  figures  play  is  often  idealized  and  expresses  the  bter  views  of 
their  prominence.  It  was  only  after  a  tntter  experience  that  the 
kingship  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  divine  f^ift,  and  tradiiions.have 
been  revised  in  order  to  illustrate  the  opposition  to  secular  authority. 
In  this  and  in  many  other  respects  the  records  of  the  first  monarehy 
have  been  elaborated  and  now  reveal  traces  of  diflering  conceptions 
of  the  events  <see  Dan;  David;  Eli;  Samusl;  Saul;  Solomon). 
The  oMest  narratives  are  not  in  their  original  contexts,  and  they 
contain  features^which  render  it  questionable  whether  a  very  trust- 
worthy recollection  of  the  period  was  retained.  Although  the  rise 
of  the  Hebrew  state,  at  an  age  whentbe great  powers  were  quiescent 
and  when  such  a  people  as  the  Philistines  is  known  to  have  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  is  entirely  intelUgiUe,  it  is  not  improbanc  that 
legends  of  Saul  and  David,  the  heroic  founders  of  the  two  kingdom^ 
have  been  put  in  a  historical  setting  with  the  help  of  later  historical 
tradition.  It  is  at  least  necessary  to  distinguish  provisionally 
between  a  possibly  historical  framework  and  narratives  which  may 
be  of  later  growth — between  the  general  outlines  which  only  external 
evidence  can  test  and  details  which  cannot  be  tested  and  appear 
isolated  without  any  cause  or  devoid  of  any  effect. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  present  a  satisfactory  dcetch 
of  tbc  early  history  and  to  do  justice  to  (a)  the  patriarchal  nanatlvea. 
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(b)  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  Israelite  Invaaloii.  and  U)  tb« 
rise  of  the  monarchy.  As  regards  (fr),  external  evidence  haa  already 
suggested  to  scholars  that  there  were  Israelites  in  Palestine  before 
the  invasion;  internal  historical  criticism  is  against  the  view  that  aD 
the  tribes  entered  under  Joshua;  and  in  (a)  there  are  traces  of  an 
actual  settlement  in  the  land,  entirely  distinct  from  the  cycle  off 
narratives  which  prepare  the  way  for  (b).  The  various  recoitstnic- 
ttons  and  compromises  by  modern  apologetic  and  critical  writers 
alike  involve  without  exception  an  extremely  free  treatment  of  the 
biblical  sources  and  the  rejection  of  many  important  and  circum- 
stantial data.^  On  the  one  hand,  a  sweeping  invuioa  of  all  tbie 
tribes  of  Israel  moved  by  a  common  leal  may, liloe  the  oonqucsia  of 
Islam,  have  produced  permanent  results.  According  to  tnis  view 
the  enervating  luxury  of  Palestinian  culture  almost  dmroyed 
the  lofty  ideal  monotheism  inculcated  in  the  desert,  and  after  the 
fall  of  the  northern  tribes  (latter  part  of  the  Stb  cent.)  Judah  ta 
naturally  regarded  as  the  sole  heir.  But  such  a  conqtieit.  and  aU 
that  it  signifies,  conflict  both  with  external  evidence  (eg.  the  results 
of  excavation),  and  with  any  careful  inspection  of  the  narratives 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reconstructions  which  allow  a 
gradual  settlement  (perhaps  of  distinct  crouns),  and  an  intermingling 
with  the  earlier  inhabitants,  certainly  find  support  in  biblical 
evidence,  and  they  have  been  ingeniously  built  up  with  the  help  of 
tribal  and  other  data  ie,f.  Gen.  xxxiv.,  xxxviii.;  Judg.  i.  ix.).  But 
they  impl)^  political,  sociological  and  religious  develq;mients  which 
do  not  do  justice  either  to  the  biblical  evidence  as  t^  whtrfc  or  to  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  contemporary  conditions.*  Thus,  one  of 
the  important  questions  is  the  relation  between  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  exodus  and  the  invasion  and  those  who  had  not.  This 
inquiry  is  further  complicated  by  (r),  where  the  history  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  as  related  in  Judges  and  1  Samuel,  has  caused  endless 
perplexity.  The  traditions  of  the  Ephnumite  Joshua  and  of  S*ul 
the  first  king  of  (north)  Israel  virtually  treat  Judah  as  part  of 
Israel  and  are  related  to  the  underlying  representations  in  (a).  But 
the  specific  independent  Judaean  standpoint  treats  the  unification 
of  the  two  divisions  as  the  work  of  David  who  leaves  the  heritage 
to  Solomon.  The  varied  narratives,  now  due  to  Judaean  ediun. 
preserve  distinct  points  of  view,  and  it'  is  extremely  difficult  to 
unravel  the  threads  and  to  determine  their  relative  position  in  the 
history.  Finally,  the  consciousness  that  the  people  as  a  religious 
body  owed  everything  to  the  desert  clans  (b)  fsee  I  5)  subsequently 
leaves  its  mark  upon  (north)  Irraelite  histoiy  (|  14),  but  has  not  tb* 
profound  significance  which  it  has  in  the  records  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem.  vVithout  sufficient  external  and  independent  evidence 
wherewith  to  interpret  in  the  light  of  history  the  internal  features 
of  the  intricate  narratives,  any  reoMUtruction  would  naturally  be 
hazardous,  and  all  attempu  must  invariably  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  biblical  evidence  itself,  the  date  of  the  iVaelite  exodus, 
and  the  external  conditions.  Biblical  criticism  is  concerned  with  a 
composite  (Judaean)  history  based  upon  other  histories  (partly  of 
non-Judaean  origin),  and  the  rriation  between  native  wiitten 
sources  and  external  contemporary  evidence  (monumental  and 
archaeological)  distinctly  forbids  any  haphazard  selection  from 
accessible  sources.  The  true  nature  of  this  relation  can  tie  readily 
observed  in  other  fields  (ancient  Britain,  Greece,  Egypt,  Ac), 
where,  however,  the  native  documents  and  sources  have  not  Khax 
complexity  which  characterises  the  composite  biblical  history.  (For 
the  period  under  review,  as  it  appears  in  the  tight  of  existing  extcnul 
evidence,  see  Palestine:  Hulory.) 

g.  Tkt  Rival  Kingdoms.— The  Palestine  of  the  Hebrews  was 
but  part  of  a  great  area  breathing  the  same  atmosphere,  and  there 
was  little  to  distinguish  Judah  from  Israel  except  when  they  were 
distinct  political  entities.  The  history  of  the  two  kingdonns  is 
contained  in  Kings  and  the  later  and  relatively  less  trustworthy 
Chronicles,  which  deals  with  Judah  alone  In  the  former  a 
separate  history  of  the  northern  kingdom  has  been  combined 
with  Judaean  history  by  means  of  synchronisms  in  accordance 
with  a  definite  scheme.  The  4S0  years  from  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  back  to  the  date  of  the  exodus  (i  Kings  vi  1) 
corresponds  lo  the  period  forward  to  the  return  fronfthe  exile 
(§  20).  This  falls  into  three  equal  divisions,  of  which  the  fint 
ends  with  Jehoash's  temple-reforms  and  the  second  with  Heae- 
kiah's  death.    The  kingdom  of  Israel  lasts  exactly  half  the  time. 

'  This  is  especially  true  of  the  various  ingenious  attempu  to  com* 
bine  the  invasion  of  the  luaelites  with  the  movements  of  the  Uabiru 
in  the  Amarna  period  (|  \). 

>  cf.  Winckler.  Knt.  u.  tfai  AlU  Tut.  p.  }iaseq.;  also  his  "  Der  altc 
Orient  und  die  GcschichtsTorscbung  *'  in  Mttteilunfin  ier  Vttr^erastat, 
Cesellsehajt  (Bertin.  1906)  and  Reliiionsieschxthtliiher  u.jesck.  Onernt 
(Leipzig,  1906).  A.  Jeremias.  AUe  Test.  (p.  464  seq),  B.  Baentsch, 
AUmenL  u.  iniel.  Mmutkeismus  (pp.  53,  79, 105.&C.);  aborAMifoff. 
IM*  BhU  (1907)  Na  10.  On  the  rvconst  met  ions  of  the  tribal 
history,  see  especially  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Ency.  Bib.  art.  "  Tribes."  Tlie 
most  suggestive  study  of  the  pre-monarehical  narratives  is  that  of 
E,  Meyer  and  B.  Luther  (above;  tee  the  former's  criticisms  on  the 
reconstructions,  pp^  50,  aji  aqq^  413,  n.  i  and  potsim)^ 
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Of  the  240  ynn  Xram  Jeroboam  I.,  80  cUpae  before  Uie  Syrian 
wars  in  Ahab's  nign,  these  cover  another  80;  the  famous  king 
Jeroboam  II.  reigns  40  years,  and  40  years  of  decline  bring  the 
°  kingdom  to  an  end.  These  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  the 
present  chronology  can  be  accepted  only  where  it  is  indepen- 
dently proved  to  be  trustworthy  (see  further  W.  R.  Smith, 
ProfiOs  oj  ttrad,  pp.  144-149).  Next,  the  Jadaean  compiler 
regularly  finds  in  Israel's  troubles  the  punishment  for  its  schis- 
matic idolatry;  nor  does  he  spare  Judah,  but  judges  its  kings  by 
a  standard  which  agrees  with  the  standpoint  of  Deuteronomy 
and  is  scarcely  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  7th  century  B.C. 
(SS  16,  ao).  But  the  history  of  (north)  Israel  bad  naturally  its 
own  independent  political  backgrounds  and  the  literary  sources 
contain  the  same  internal  features  as  the  annals  and  prophetic 
narratives  which  are  already  met  with  in  i  Samuel  Similarly 
the  thread  of  the  Judaean  annals  in  Kings  is  also  found  in 
2  Samuel,  although  the  supplementary  narratives  in  Kings  are  not 
so  rich  or  varied  as  the  more  popular  records  in  the  preceding 
books.  The  striking  differences  between  Samuel  and  Kings  are 
due  to  differences  in  the  writing  of  the  history ;  independent 
Israelite  records  having  been  incorporated  with  those  of  Judah 
and  supplemented  (with  revision)  from  the  Judaean  standpoint 
(sec  CaaONiCLES;  Kings;  Sahuel). 

The  Judaean  compiler,  with  his  history  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
looks  back  upon  the  time  when  each  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
subsequent  fortunes.  His  snuill  kingdom  of  Judah  enjoyed  an 
unbroken  dynasty  which  survived  the  most  serious  crises,  a 
temple  which  grew  in  splendour  and  wealth  under  royal  patron- 
age, and  a  legitimate  priesthood  which  owed  its  origin  to 
Zadok,  the  successful  rival  of  David's  priest  Abiathar.  Israel, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  signed  its  death-wartant  by  the  institu- 
tion of  calf-cult,  a  cult  which,  however,  was  scarcely  recogniaed 
as  contrary  to  the  worship  of  Yahweh  before  the  denunciations 
of  Hosea.  The  scantiness  of  political  information  and  the  dis- 
tinctive arrangement  of  material  preclude  the  attempt  to  trace 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  rivals.  Judah  had  natural 
connexions  with  Edom  and  southern  Palestine;  Israel  was  more 
closely  associated  with  Gilcad  and  the  Aramaeans  of  the  north. 
That  Israel  was  the  stronger  may  be  suggested  by  the  acquies- 
cence of  Judah  in  the  new  situation.  A  diversion  was  caused 
by  Shishak's  invasion,  but  of  this  reappearance  of  Egypt  after 
nearly  three  centuries  of  inactivity  little  is  preserved  in  biblical 
history.  Only  the  Temple  records  recall  the  spoliation  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Jerusalem,  and  traditions  of  Jeroboam  I.  show 
that  Shishak's  prominence  was  well  known.'  Although  both 
kingdoms  suffered,  common  misfortune  did  not  throw  them 
together.  On  the  contrary,  the  statement  that  there  was  con- 
tinual warfare  is  supplemented  in  Chronicles  by  the  story  of  a 
victory  over  Israel  by  Abijah  the  son  of  Rehoboam.  Jeroboam's 
son  Nadab  perished  in  a  conspiracy  whilst  besieging  the  Philistine 
city  of  Gibbethon,  and  Baasha  of  (north)  Israel  seized  the  throne. 
His  reign  is  noteworthy  for  the  entrance  of  Damascus  into 
Palestinian  politics.  Its  natural  fertility  and  its  commanding 
position  at  the  meeting-place  of  trade-routes  from  every  quarter 
made  it  a  dominant  factor  lutU  its  overthrow.  In  the  absence 
of  its  native  records  its  relations  with  Palestine  are  net  always 
dear,  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  amid  varying  political  changes 
it  was  able  to  play  a  double  game.  According  to  the  annals, 
incessant  war  prevailed  between  Baasha  and  Abijah's  successor, 
Asa.  It  is  understood  that  the  former  was  in  league  with 
Damascus,  wbicb  had  once  been  hostile  to  Solomon  (i  Kings 
XI.  24  seq.) — it  is  not  stated  upon  whom  Asa  could  rely.  How- 
ever, Baasha  at  length  seized  Ramah  about  five  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  very  existence  of  J  udah  was  threatened.  Asa 
utilized  the  treasure  of  the  Temple  and  palace  to  induce  the 
Syrians  to  break  off  their  relations  with  Baasha.  These  sent 
troops  to  harry  north  Israel,  and  Baasha  was  compelled  to  retire. 
Asa,  it  is  evident,  was  too  weak  to  achieve  the  remarkable  victory 
ascribed  to  him  in  2  Chron.  xiv.  (see  Asa).    As  for  Baasha,  his 

*  3  Chfon*  xii.  8.  which  is  independent  of  tfie  chronicler's  arcifieial 
treatment  of  bi>  material,  apparently  points  to  some  traditim  of 
Egyptian  soaeisiotjr- 
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short-lived  dynasty  resembles  that  of  his  predecessors.  Hi*  son 
Elah  had  reigned  only  two  years  (like  Ishbaal  and  Nadab)  when 
he  was  slain  in  the  midst  of  a  drunken  carousal  by  his  captain 
Zimri.  Meanwhile  the  Israelite  acmy  was  again  besieging  the 
Philistines  at  Gibbethon,  and  the  recurrence  of  these  conflicts 
points  to  a  critical  situation  in  a  Danite  locality  in  which  Judah 
itself  (although  ignored  by  the  writers),  must  have  been  vitally 
concerned.  The  army  preferred  their  general  Omri,  and  march* 
ing  upon  Zimri  at  Tirzah  burnt  the  palace  over  his  bead.  A 
fresh  rival  immediately  appeared,  the  otherwise  unknown  Tibni, 
son  of  Gioatb.  Israel  was  divided  into  two  camps,  until,  on  the 
death  of  Tibni  and  his  brother  Joram,  Omri  became  sole  king 
(c  88;  B.C.).  The  scanty  details  of  these  important  events 
must  naturally  be  contrasted  with  the  comparatively  full 
accounts  of  earUer  Philistine  wars  and  internal  conflicts  in 
narratives  which  date  from  this  or  even  a  later  age. . 

10.  The  Dynasty  oj  Omri, — Omri  (9.P.),  the  founder  of  one' of 
the  greatest  dynasties  of  Israel,  was  contemporary  with  the 
revival  of  Tyre  under  Ithobaal,  and  the  relationship  between 
the  stales  is  seen  in  the  marriage  of  Omri's  son  Ahab  to  Jezebel, 
the  priest-king's  daughter.  His  most  notaUe  recorded  achieve- 
ment was  the  subjugation  of  Moab  and  the  seizure  of  part  of  its 
territory.  The  discovery  of  the  inscription  of  a  later  king  of 
Moab  (f.v.)  has  proved  that  the  east-Jordanic  tribes  were  no 
uncivilizjui  or  barbaric  folk;  material  wealth,  a  considerable 
religious  and  political  organization,  and  the  cultivation  of 
letters  (as  exemplified  in  the  style  of  the  inscription)  portray 
conditions  which  allow  us  to  form  some  conception  of  life  in 
Israel  itself.  Moreover,  Judah  (now  under  Jehoshaphat)  enjoyed 
intimate  relations  with  Israel  during  Omri's  dynasty,  and  the 
traditions  of  intermarriage,  and  of  co-operation  in  commerce  and 
war,  imply  what  was  practically  a  um'ted  Palestine.  Alliance 
with  Phoenicia  gave  the  impulse  to  extended  intercourse;  trading 
expeditions  were  undertaken  from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  Ahab 
built  himself  a  palace  decorated  with  ivory.  The  cult  of  the  Baal 
of  Tyre  foltowed  Jezebel  to  the  royal  city  Samaria  and  even  foufld 
its  way  into  Jerusalem.  This,  the  natural  result  of  matrimonial 
and  political  alliance,  already  met  with  under  Solomon,  receives 
the  nsual  denunciation.  The  conflict  between  Yahweh  and  Baal 
and  the  defeat  of  the  latter  are  the  characteristic  notes  of  the 
religious  history  of  the  period,  and  they  leave  Iheir  impression 
upon  the  records,  which  are  now  more  abundant.  Although 
little  is  preserved  of  Omri's  history,  the  fact  that  the  northern 
kingdom  long  continued  to  be  called  by  the  Assyrians  after  his 
name  is  a  significant  indication  of  his  great  reputation.  Assyria* 
was  now  making  itself  fek  in  the  west  for  the  first  time  since  the 
days  of  Tighith-Pileaer  I.  (c.  1  too  B.C.),  and  external  sources  come 
to  our  aid.  Assur-naair-pal  III.  had  exacted  tribute  from  north 
Syria  (e.  870  B.C.),  and  his  successor  Shalmaneser  U.,  in  the 
course  of  a  aeries  of  expeditions,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  greater 
part  of  that  land.  A  defensive  coalition  was  fonned  in  which 
the. kings  of  Cilida,  Hamath,  the  Phoenician  coast,  Damascus 
and  Ammon,  the  Arabs  of  the  Syrian  desert,  and  "  Ahabbu 
Sirlai "  were  concerned.  In  the  last,  we  must  recognise  the 
Israelite  Ahab-  His  own  contribution  of  10,000  men  and  12,000 
chariots  perhaps  included  levies  from  Judah  and  Moab  (cf.  for  the 
number  i  Kings  x.  26).  In  854  the  allies  at  least  maintained 
themselves  at  the  battle  of  Karkar  (perhaps  Apamea  to  the  north 
of  Hamath).  In  849  and  846  other  indecisive  battles  were  fought, 
but  the  precise  constitution  of  the  coalition  is  not  recorded.  In 
84  2  Shalmaneser  records  a  campaign  against  Hazael  of  Damascus ; 
no  coalitioq  is  mentioned,  although  a  battle  was  fought  at  Sanir 
(Hrrmon,  Deut.  iii.  9),  and  the  cities  of  Hanran  to  the  south  of 
Damascus  were  spoiled.  Tribute  was  received  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon;  and  Jehu,  who  was  now  king  of  Israel,  sent  his  gifts  of 
gold,  silver,  &c.,  to  the  conqueror.  The  Assyrian  inscription 
(the  so-called  "  Black  Obelisk  "  now  in  the  British  Museum), 
which  records  the  submission  of  the  pelly  kings,  gives  an  inter- 
esting representation  of  the  humble  Israelite  emissaries  with 
their  long  fringed  robes  and  strongly  marked  physiognomy  (see 
Costume,  fig.  9).    Yet  another  expedition  in  S39  would  seem  to 

'  See  for  chronology,  Babylonia  and  Assybia,  {{  v.  and  viiL 
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show  that  Damftscus  was  neither  crushed  nor  helpless,  but  thence- 
forth (or  a  number  of  years  Assyria  was  fully  occupied  elsewhere 
and  the  west  was  left  to  itseh'.  The  value  of  this  external  evi- 
dence for  the  history  of  Israel  ts  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  biblical 
tradition  associates  the  changes  in  the  thrones  of  Israel  and 
Damascus  with  the  woric  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha,  but 
handles  the  period  without  a  single  reference  to  the  Assyrian 
Empire.  Ahab,  it  seems,  had  aroused  popular  resentment  by 
encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  to  their  landed  posses- 
sions; had  it  not  been  for  Jezebel  (?.v.)  the  tragedy  of  Naboth 
would  not  have  occurred.  The  worship  of  Baal  of  Tyrt  roused 
a  small  circle  of  zealots,  and  again  the  Pfaoem'cian  marriage  was 
the  cause  of  the  evil.  We  read  the  history  from  the  point  of 
view  of  prophets.  Elijah  of  Gilead  led  the  revolt.  To  one  who 
favoured  simplicity  of  cult  the  new  worship  was  a  desecration  of 
Yahwch,  and,  braving  the  anger  of  the  king  and  queen,  he  fore- 
shadowed their  fite.  Hostility  towards  the  dynasty  culminated 
a  few  years  later  in  a  conspiracy  which  placed  on  the  throne  the 
general  Jdiu,  the  son  of  one  Jehoshaphat  <or,  otherwise,  of 
Nimshi).  The  work  which  Elijah  began  was  completed  by 
Elisha,  who  supported  Jehu  and  the  new  dynasty.  A  massacre 
ensued  in  which  the  royal  families  of  Israel  and  Judah  perished. 
While  the  extirpation  of  the  cult  of  Baal  was  furthered  in  Israel 
by  Jonadab  the  Rechabite,  it  was  the  '*  people  of  the  land  "  who 
undertook  a  similar  reform  in  Judah.  Jehu  (q.t.)  became  king 
as  the  champion  of  the  purer  worship  of  Yahweh.  The  descen- 
dants of  the  detested  Phoenician  marriage  were  rooted  out,  and 
unless  the  close  intercourse  between  Israel  and  Judah  had  been 
suddenly  broken,  it  would  be  supposed  that  the  new  king  at 
least  laid  claim  to  the  south,  llie  events  form'  one  Of  the 
fundamental  problems  of  biblical  history, 

ti.  Damascus,  Israd  and  Judah: — The  appearance  of  Assyria 
in  the  Mediterranean  coast-lands  had  produced  the  results 
which  inevitably  follow  when  a  great  empire  comes  into>  contact 
with  minor  states.  It  awakened  fresh  possibilities-successful 
combination  against  a  common  foe,  thesinkingof  petty  rivalries, 
the  chance  of  gaining  favour  by  a  neutrality  which  was  scarcely 
benevolent.  The  alliances,  counter-alliances  and  far-reaching 
political  combinations  which  spring  up  at  every  advance  of  the 
greater  powers  are  often  perplexing  in  the  absence  of  records  of 
the  states  concerned.  Even  the  biblical  traditions  alone  do  not 
always  represent  the  same  attitude,  and  our  present  sources  pre- 
serve the  work  of  several  hands.  Haaael  of  Damascus.  Jehu  of 
Israel  and  Elisha  the  prophet  are  the  three  men  of  the  new  age 
linkedtogetherinthe  words  of  one  writer  as  though  commissioned 
for  like  ends  (i  Rings  xix.  15-17).  Hostility  to  Phoenicia  (1.0. 
the  Baal  of  Tyre)  is  as  intelligible  as  a  tendency  to  look  to  Ara- 
maean neighbours.  Though  Elisha  sent  to  anoint  Jehu  as  king, 
he  was  none  the  less  on  most  intimate  terms  with  fiar-hadad 
(<Md.  Test.  Ben-hadad)  of  Damascus  and  recognized  Haiael  as 
its  future  ruler.  It  is  a  natural  assumption  that  Damascus 
could  still  count  upon  Israel  as  an  ally  in  842;  not  nntO  the  with- 
drawal of  Assyria  and  the  accession  of  Jehu  did  the  situation 
change.  "  In  those  days  Yahweh  began  to  cut  short  "  (or, 
altering  the  text,  "  to  be  angry  with  ")  "  Israel."  This  brirf 
notitt  heralds  the  commencement  of  Hazael's  attack  upon 
Israelite  territory  east  of  the  Jordan  (2  Kings  x.  ^3).  The  origin 
of  the  outbreak  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  assumed  that  Israel 
had  withdrawn  from  the  great  coalition,  that  Jehu  sent  tribute 
to  Shalmaneser  to  obtain  that  monarch's  recognition,  and  that 
Hazael  consequently  seiaed  the  first  opportunity  to  retaliate. 
Certain  traditions,  it  is  true,  indicate  that  Israel  had  been  at  war 
with  the  Aramaeans  from  before  854  to  841,  and  that  Hazael 
was  attacking  Gilead  at  the  time  when  Jehu  revolted;  but  in 
the  midst  of  these  are  other  traditions  of  the  close  and  friendly 
relations  between  Israel  and  Damascus  I  With  these  perplexing 
data  the  position  <A  Judah  is  inextricably  involved. 

The  special  point*  which  have  to  be  noticed  in  the  records  for 
this  brief  period  (l  Kings  xvil.-a  Kings  xi.)  concern  lx«h  literary 
and  historical  criticism.'     A  number  ol  narratives  itlustrate  the 


^See  Jew.  Quart.  Rn.  <i9o8),  pp.  597-^30.    The  independent 
Israelite  traditions  which  here  become  more  numerous  have  points 
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work  of  the  prophets,  and  sometimes  purely  pelitlcal  Kcord*  ajmear 
to  have  lieen  used  for  the  purpoae  (see  Elijah;  Elisha).  If  Eujah 
is  the  prophet  ol  the  fall  of  Omri'i  dynaMy,  Elisha  is  no  Ic&s  the 
prophet  of  Jehu  and  his  successors;  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  his  lifework  was  confined  to  the  dynasty  which  he  inaugurated.* 
In  the  present  narratives,  howevcTi  the  atones  in  which  he  poweacs 
influence  with  king  and  court  are  placed  before  the  rise  of  Jehu, 
and  some  of  them  point  to  a  state  of  hostility  with  Damascus  tjcfore 
he  foresees  the  atrocities  which  Hazael  will  perpetrate.  But  Ahab's 
wars  with  Syria  can  with  difficulty  be  reconciled  with  the  Assyrian 
evidence  (see  Ahab),  and  the  narratives,  largely  anonymous,  agree 
in  a  ungular  manner  with  what  is  known  ci  the  senou*  conflicts 
which,  it  is  said,  began  in  Jehu's  tiroc.  Moreover,  the  account  of  the 
joint  undcrtaktne  b^  Judah  (under  Jehoshaphat]  and  Israel  against 
Syria  at  Ramoth-Gilead  at  the  time  of  Anab's  death,  and  again 
(under  Ahaziah)  when  Jehoram  was  wounded,  shortly  before  the 
accesMon  of  Jehu,  are  historical  doublets,  and  tiwy  can  hardly 
be  harmonized  either  with  the  known  events  of  654  and  843  or  with 
the  course  of  the  intervening  years.  Further,  all  the  traditions 
point  clearly  to  the  very  close  union  of  Israel  and  Tudah  at  thb 
period,  a  unioa  which  Is  apt  to  be  obKured  by  the  fact  that  the 
annalistic  summaries  of  each  kingdom  are  mainly  independent. 
Thus  we  may  contrast  the  favourable  Judaean  view  of  Jehoshaphat 
with  the  condemnation  passed  upon  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  whose 
daughter  Athaliah  married  Jehoram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat.  It  is 
noteworthy,  also,  that  an  Ahaziah  and  a  Jehoram  appear  as  kings  of 
Israel,  and  (in  the  reverse  orderj  of  Judah,  and  somewhat  similar 
incidents  recur  in  the  now  separate  histories  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  most  striking  is  a  great  revolt  in  south  Palestine.  The  attiance 
between  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab  doubtless  continued  when  the  latter 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahaxiah,  and  some  disaster  befell  their 
trading  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  <  i  Kings  xxii.  4S  seq. ;  2  Chron.  u. 
35-37)'  N'ctt  came  the  revolt  of  \loab  U  Kings  i.  i},  and  Ahaziah, 
after  the  briefest  of  reigns,  was  followed  by  Jehoram,  whose  Judaean 
contemporary  was  Jehoshaphat  (ch.  iii.},  or  perhaps  rather  his  own 
namesake  <i.  17).  The  popular  story  of  Jehoram's  campaign  against 
Moab,  with  which  Edom  was  probably  allied  (see  Moab),  ninis  at  a 
disastrous  ending,  and  the  Judaean  annals,  in  their  turn,  record  the 
revolt  of  Edom  and  the  Philistine  Librtah  (see  Pkilistines),  and  allude 
obscurely  to  a  defeat  of  tlie  Judaean  Jehoram  (»  Kings  viii.  ao-21). 
Further  details  in  2  Chron.  xxi.-xxii.  i  even  record  an  invasion  of 
Philisiines  and  Arabians  (?  Edomites),  an  attack  upon  Jerusalem, 
the  removal  of  the  palace  treasures  and  of  all  the  royal  sons  with  the 
sole  exception  of  Jehoahaz,  i.e.  Ahaxiah  {see  Jehoram;  Jehosha- 
phat). Had  the  two  kingdoms  been  under  a  single  head,  tliese 
features  might  find  an  explanation,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  fit  the  general  situation  into  our  present 
history,  and  to  determine  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between 
trustworthy  and  untrustworthy  details.  Moreover,  of  the  \-arious 
accounts  oif  the  massacre  of  the  princes  of  Judah,  the  Judaean 
ascribes  it  not  to  Jehu  and  the  reforming  party  {2  Kings  x.  ij  sea..' 
but  to  Athaliah  (f.v.).  Only  the  babe^ehoash  was  saved,  and  ht 
remained  hidden  m  the  Temple  adjoinmg  the  palace  itself.  The 
()uecn,  Athaliah,  despite  the  weak  state  of  Judah  after  the  revolt 
in  Philistia  and  Edom,  actually  appears  to  have  maintained  herself 
for  six  years,  until  the  priests  slew  her  in  a  conspiracy,  overthrew  the 
cult  of  Baal,  and  crowned  the  younj;  child.  It  i&a  new  source  which 
is  here  suddenly  introduced,  bclongmg  apparently  to  a  hi$tor>'  of  the 
Temple;  it  throws  no  li^ht  upon  the  relations  between  Judah  with 
its  priests  and  Israel  with  its  prophets,  the  circumstances  ol  the 
regency  under  the  priest  Jehoiada  arc  ignored,  and  the  Temple  re> 
forms  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  compiler's  interest.  The  Judaean 
annals  then  relate  Hazacl's  advance  to  Oath;  the  ctty  was  captured 
and  Jerusalem  was  saved  only  by  using  the  Temple  and  palace 
treasure  as  a  bribe.  On  the  other  hand,  Chronicles  has  a  dincreot 
story  with  a  novel  prelude.  Jchoash,  it  is  said,  turned  away  from 
Yahweh  af[er  the  death  of  Jenoiada  and  gave  heed  to  the  Judaeaa 
nobles,  "  wrath  came  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  for  their  guilt,** 
prophets  were  sent  to  bring  them  back  but  they  turned  a  deaf  car. 
The  climax  of  iniquity  was  the  munder  of  Jchoiada's  son  Zechariah. 
Soon  after,  a  small  band  of  Syrians  entered  Judah,  dcstro>Td  its 
princes,  and  sent  the  spoij  to  the  king  of  Damascus;  the  disaster  is 
reeardedasa  prompt  retribution  (2Chron.xxiv.).  The  inferiority  of 
Chronictca  as  a  historical  source  aod  Its  varied  examples  of  *'  ten- 
dency-writing "  must  be  set  against  its  possible  access  to  traditioas 


of  contact  with  those  of  Saul  in  i  Samuel,  and  the  relation  is  highly 
suggestive  for  the  study  of  their  growth,  as  also  for  the  perspective 
of  tne  various  writers. 

'See  W.  R.  Smith  (after  Kuenen),  £iuy.  Bib.^  ooL  2670;  aba 
W.  E.  Addis,  ib.,  1376,  the  commentaries  of  Benataser  (pL  130)  and 
Kittcl  (pp.  153  scq.)  on  Kings;  J.  S.  Strachan,  Hastings's  Dicl.  fitUe. 
i.  G94;  C,  A.  Smith,  Hiit.  Gfoi.  of  Moty  Land,  p,  583;  KOnig  and 
Hirsch,  Jew.  Encj.  v.  137  soq.  ("  legend... as  indifferent  to  accuracy 
indatesasit  tstodefinitencsBof  places  and  names  "};W.  R.  Harper, 
Amos  and  Hosea,  p.  xli.  tcq.  ("  the  lack  of  chronological  order  .... 
thu  result  is  to  create  a  wrong  impression  of  Ehsha's  career'*). 
The  bearing  of  this  diBplacement-  upon  the  literary  and  hiatorical 
critidtn  oTtbe  narrativet  bu  never  been  worked  out. 
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a*  trustworthy  a>  thorf  in  Kinn.'  In  the  prewnt  InaUnce  the 
novel  details  cannot  be  lighlly  brushed  aside.  The  position  of 
Judah  at  this  period  must  be  estimated  (a)  (rora  the  preccdtnE 
yean  of  intimate  retationship  with  Israel  to  the  accession  of  Jehu,  and 
(t)  from  the  cataraiiy  about  half  a  centurjr  later  when  Terusaktn 
was  sacked  by  Israel.  The  Judacan  narratives  do  not  allow  us  to 
fill  the  gap  or  to  determine  whether  I udaean  policy  under  the  regent 
Jehoiada  would  be  friendly  or  hostile  to  Israel,  or  whether  Judaean 
nobles  may  have  eevered  the  earlier  bond  of  union.  If  the  latter 
actually  occurred,  the  hostility  of  the  Israelite  prophets  is  only  to  be 
expected.  But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  punishment  came  from 
Israel — the  use  of  Syrian  mercenaries  not  excluded — and  if,  instead 
of  using  his  treasure  to  ward  off  the  invasion  of  Syria,  Jehoosh  bribed 
Damascus  to  break  off  relations  with  Israel,  an  alternative  explana* 
lion  of  the  origin  of  the  Aramaean  wara  may  be  found.' 

12.  TJuAramaeanWan. — lithe  records  leave  it  uncertain  (a) 
wbetlier  Jehu  (like  Tyre  and  Sidon)  sent  tribute  to  Sbalmaseser 
u  a  sign  of  tubmiuion  or,  while  severing  telatiom  with  Hasael, 
sought  the  favour  of  Assyria,  and  (i)  whether  Judafa  only  es- 
caped Hazad's  vengeance  by  a  timely  biibe  or,  in  freeing  itself 
from  Israel,  had  bribed  Haaael  to  create  a  diversion,  it  appears 
that  the  southern  kingdom  suffered  little  in  the  disastrous  wars 
between  Damascus  and  Israel.  There  were,  indeed,  internal 
troubles,  and  Jchoash  perished  in  a  coiupiracy.  His  son 
Amaziafa  had  some  dilHculty  in  gaining  the  kingdom  and  showed 
unwonted  leniency  in  sparing  the  children  of  his  father's  mur- 
tlerers.  Tbu  was  a  departure  from  the  customs  of  the  age,  and 
was  perhaps  influenced  less  by  generosity  than  by  expediency. 
Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  was  almost  annihilated.  The  Sytiana 
seized  Gilead,  erased  over  into  Palestine,  and  occupied  the  land. 
Jehu's  son  Jehoahaz  saw  his  army  made  "  like  the  dust  in  thresh- 
ing," and  the  desperate  condition  of  the  country  recalls  the 
straits  in  the  time  of  Saul  (i  Sam.  xiii.  6,  7, 19-33),  and  the  days 
before  the  great  overthrow  of  the  northern  power  as  described 
in  Judges  v.  6-8.  The  impression  left  by  the  horrors  of  the 
age  is  clear  from  the  allusions  to  the  barbarities  committed  by 
Damascus  and  its  Ammonite  allies  upon  Cilead  (Amos  i.  3,  13), 
■nd  in  the  account  of  the  interview  between  Elisha  and  Harael 
(1  Kings  viii.  la).  Several  of  the  situations  can  be  more  vividly 
realized  from  the  narratives  of  Syrian  wars  ascribed  to  the  time 
of  Omri's  dynasty,  even  if  these  did  not  originally  refer  to  the 
later  period.  Untler  Joash,  son  of  Jehoahaz,  the  tide  turned. 
Elisha  was  apparently  the  champion,  and  posterity  told  of  his 
eiploits  when  Samaria  was  visited  with  the  sword.  Thrice 
Joash  smote  the  Syrians— in  accordance  with  the  last  wtirds  of 
the  dying  prophet — and  Aphek  in  the  Sharon  plain,  famous  iit 
history  for  Israel's  disasters,  now  witnessed  three  victories. 
The  enemy  under  Hazacl's  son  Ben-hadad  (properly  Bar-hadad) 
was  driven  out  and  Joash  regained  the  territory  which  his  father 
bad  lost  (2  Kings  xiii.  25);  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a 
treaty  was  concluded  (cf.  i  Kings  xz.  m).  But  the  peace  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  popular.  The  story  of  the  lost  scene  in 
Elisha's  life  implies  in  Joash  an  easily  contented  disposition 
which  hindered  him  from  completing  his  Successes.  Syria 
bad  not  been  crushed,  and  the  failure  to  utilize  the  opportunity 
was  an  act  of  impolitic  leniency  for  which  Israel  was  bound  to 
•  sufler  (2  Kin^  xiii.  19).  Elisha's  indignation  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  denunciation  passed  upon  an  anonymous  king  by  the 
prophetic  party  on  a  similar  occasion  (i  Kings  iz.  35-43). 

At  this  stage  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  fresh  invasion  of  Syria 
by  Hadad  (Adad)-n!rari,  who  besieged  Mari,  king  of  Damascus, 
and  ezacted  a  heavy  tribute  (c.  800  s.c).  A  diversion  o(  this 
kind  may  explain  the  Israelite  victories;  the  subsequent  with- 
drawal of  Assyria  may  have  aiforded  the  occasion  for  retaliation. 
Those  in  Israel  who  remembered  the  previous  war  between 
'  Careful  examination  shows  that  no  a  priori  distinction  can 
be  drawn  between  "trustworthy"  books  of  Kings  and  "untrust- 
worthy books  "  of  Chronicles.  Although  the  latter  have  special  late 
and  unreliable  features,  they  a^rrc  with  the  former  in  presenting  the 
•amc  ^neral  trend  of  past  history.  The  "  canonical  "  history  in 
Kings  IS  further  embellished  inChroniclcs,  but  the  gulf  between  them 
is  not  so  profound  as  that  between  the  former  and  the  under- 
lying and  half-Buppressed  historical  traditions  which  can  still  be 
Rcogniied.     (See also  Palestine:  Hijiory.) 

'For  the  former  (2  Kings  xii.  17  seq.)  cf.  Heaekiah  and  Sen- 
nacherib (xviii.  13-is).  ana  for  the  latter,  cf.  Asa  and  Baaaha 
(I  Kings  XV.  i8-2*;  above). 
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Assyria  and  Damascus  ivoald  realize  the  recuperative  power  of 
the  latter,  and  would  perceive  the  danger  of  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  Joash.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  Hadad-nirari 
claims  tribute  from  Tyre,  Stdon  and  Beth-Omri  (Israel),  also 
from  Edom  and  Palaitu  (PhiKstia).  There  are  no  signs  of  an 
extensive  coalition  as  in  the  daya  of  Shalmaneser;  Ammon  is 
probably  included  under  Damascus;  the  position  of  Moab-« 
which  had  freed  itself  from  Jehoram  of  Israel— can  hardly  bo 
calculated.  But  the  absence  of  Judah  is  surprising.  Both 
Jehoasfa  (of  Judah)  and  his  son  Amaziah  left  behind  them  a  great 
name;  and  the  latter  was  comparable  only  to  David  (i  Kings 
ziv.  3).  He  defeated  Edom  in  the  Valley  of  Salt,  and  hence  it 
is  conceivable  that  Amaziah 's  Itingdom  extended  over  both  Edom 
and  Philistia.  A  vaunting  challenge  to  Joash  (of  Israel)  gave 
rise  to  one  of  the  two  fables  that  are  preserved  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Judg.  ix.  8  sqq.;  see  Abiuelccr).  It  was  followed  by 
a  battle  at  Beth-shemesh;  the  scene  would  suggest  that  Philistia 
abo  was  involved.  The  result  was  the  route  of  Judah,  the  capture 
of  Amaziah,  the  destruction  of  the  northern  wall  of  Jerusalem,  the 
sacking  of  the  temple  and  palace,  and  the  removal  of  hostages  to 
Samaria  (2  Kings  xiv.  is  sqq.).  Only  a  few  words  are  preserved, 
but  the  details,  when  carefuUy  weighed,  are  extremely  signi6cant. 
This  momentous  event  for  the  southern  kingdom  was  scarcely 
the  ootcome  of  a  challenge  to  a  trial  of  strength ;  it  was  rather  the 
sequel  to  a  period  of  smouldering  jealousy  and  hostility. 

The  Judaean  records  have  obscured  the  history  since  the  days  of 
Omn's  dynasty,  when  Israel  aod  Judah  were  as  one,  when  thry 
were  moved  by  common  aims  and  by  a  single  reforming  ical,  and 
only  Israel's  vengeance  gives  the  measure  of  the  injuries  she  had 
received.  That  the  Judaean  compiler  has  not  given  fuller  informa- 
tion is  not  surprising;  the  wonder  is  that  he  should  have  given  so 
much.  It  is  one  of  those  epoch-making  facts  in  the  light  of  which 
the  course  of  the  history  of  the  preceding  and  followine  years 
must  be  estimated.  It  is  taken,  strangely  enough,  from  an  Israelite 
source,  but  the  tone  of  the  whole  is  quite  distxassionateand  objective. 
It  needs  little  reflection  to  perceive  that  the  position  of  Jerusalem 
and  Judah  was  now  hardly  one  of  independence,  and  the  conflicting 
chronological  notices  betray  the  attempt  to  maintain  intact  the  thread 
of  Judacan  history.  So,  on  the  one  hand,  the  year  of  the  disaster 
aces  the  death  of  the  Israelite  king,  and  Amaziah  survives  for  fifteen 
vears,  while,  on  the  other,  twenty-seven  years  elapse  between  the 
battle  and  the  accession  of  Ucziah,  the  next  king  of  Judah.' 

The  importance  of  the  historical  questions  regarding  relations 
between  Damascus,  Israel  and  Judah  ts  clear.  The  defeat  of  Syria 
by  Joash  (of  Israel)  was  not  final.  The  decisive  victories  were 
gained  by  Jeroboam  II.  He  saved  Israel  from  being  blotted  out, 
and  throuffh  his  successes  "  the  children  of  iuael  dwelt  in  their  tents 
as  of  old  '  (3  Kings  xiii.  5,  xiv.  36  seq.).  Syria  must  have  resumed 
warfare  with  redoubted  energy,  and  a  state  of  alTairs  is  presup- 
posed which  can  be  pictured  with  the  help  of  narratives  that  deal 
with  similar  historical  situations.  In  particular,  the  overthrow 
of  Israel  as  foreshadowed  in  i  Kings  xxii.  implies  an  Aramaean 
invawon  (cf.  sv.  17,  35),  after  a  treaty  (xx.  35  Bqq-)>  although  this 
can  scarcely  be  justified  by  the  events  which  loHowed  the  death  d 
Ahab,  in  whose  time  they  are  now  placed. 

For  the  understanding  of  these  great  wars  between  Syria  and 
Israel  (which  the  traditional  chronology  spreads  over  eighty  years), 
for  the  Hgnificance  of  the  crushing  defeats  and  inspiring  victories, 
and  for  the  alternations  of  despair  and  hope,  a  careful  study  of  all 
the  records  of  relations  between  Israel  and  the  north  is  at  least 
instructive,  and  it  is  important  to  remember  that,  although  the 
present  historical  outKnea  are  scanty  and  incomplete,  some— if  not 
all^-of  the  analogous  descriptions  in  their  present  form  are  certainly 
later  than  the  second  half  01  the  9th  century  B.C.,  the  period  in  which 
these  great  events  faft.^ 

13.  Foliticat  Development. — Under  Jeroboam  11.  the  borders 
of  Israel  were  restored,  and  in  this  political  revival  the  prophets 
again  took  part.'    The  defeat  of  Bcn-hadad  by  the  king  of 

*  It  is  pos»ble  that  Hadad-nirari*s  inscription  refers  to  conditions 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (813-783  B.C.).  when  Judah  apparently 
was  no  longer  independent  and  when  Jeroboam  II.  was  king  of 
Israel.  The  atxession  of  the  latter  has  been  placed  bet  ween  785and 
783.  It  is  now  kaownj  also,  that  Ben-hadad  and  a  small  coaTitioa 
were  defeated  by^  the  lung  of  Hamath;  but  the  bearing  of  this  upon 
Israelite  history  is  uncertain. 

*  Cf.  generally,  i  Sam.  iv.,  xnd.;  9  Sam.  n.  8;  I  Kings  xx.,  xxii.; 
2  Kings  vi.  8-vii.  ao;  also  Judges  v.  (see  Deborah). 

*  Special  mention  is  rnade  of  Jonah,  a  prophet  of  Zebutun  in 
(north)  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv,  35}.  Nothing  is  known  of  him.  unless 
the  very  late  prophetical  writing  with  the  account  of  his  visit  to 
Nineveh  rests  upon  some  old  tradition,  which,  however,  can  tcarcety 
be  recovered  (see  JoiiaH). 
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Hamkth  and  Uie  quicteenoe  at  Aaqnia  may  liave  encoonged 
Israelite  ambitions,  but  until  more  is  known  of  the  campaigns 
ot  Hadad-nirari  and  of  Shabnaneser  III.  (against  Damascus, 
77J  B.C.)  the  situation  cannot  be  safely  gauged.  Moab  was 
probably  tributary;  the  position  of  Judah  and  Edom  is  involved 
with  the  chronological  problems.  According  to  the  Judaean 
annals,  the  "  people  of  Judah  "  set  Aaaiiah  (Uxsiah)  upon  his 
father's  throne;  and  to  his  long  reign  of  fifty-two  years  are 
ascribed  conquests  over  Fhilistia  and  Edom,  the  fortification  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  norganixation  of  the  army.  As  the  relations 
with  Israel  are  not  specified,  the  sequel  to  Amaziah's  defeat  is  a 
matter  for  conjecture;  although,  when  at  the  death  of  Jeroboam 
Israel  hastened  to  its  end  amid  anarchy  and  dissension,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  the  southern  kingdom  was  unmoved.  All 
that  can  be  recognized  from  the  biblical  records,  however,  is 
the  period  of  internal  ptoqKrity  which  Israel  and  Judah  enjoyed 
under  Jeroboam  and  Uzziah  in-'-)  respectively. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  biblical  history  century  by  century 
as  it  icachei  these  last  years  of  bitter  conflict  and  of  renewed 
prosperity.  The  northern  kingdom  at  the  height  of  its  power 
included  Judah,  it  extended  its  tenitoiy  east  of  the  Jordan 
towards  the  north  and  the  south,  and  maintained  dose  idations 
with  Fbocoida  and  the  Aramaean  state*.  It  had  a  national 
history  which  left  its  impress  upon  the  popular  imagination, 
and  sundry  fragments  of  tradition  reveal  the  pride  which  the 
patriot  felt  in  the  pas^  An  original  dose  cotmezion  is  fdt  with 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  and  with  Gilead;  stories  of  invasion  and 
conquest  express  themselves  in  varied  forms.  In  so  far  as  in- 
ternal wealth  and  luxury  presuppose  the  coqtrol  of  the  trade- 
routes,  periodical  alliances  are  implied  in  which  Judah,  willingly 
or  unwillingly,  was  induded.  But  the  Judaean  records  do  not 
allow  us  to  trace  its  independent  lust<ny  with  confidence,  and 
our  estimate  can  scarcely  base  itself  aoldy  iqion  the  acddental 
fulness  ot  scantiness  of  political  details.  In  the  subsequent 
disasters  of  Israel  (§  15)  we  may  perceive  the  growing  supremacy 
of  Judah,  and  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  clearly  indicate  the 
dependence  of  Judaean  politics  upon  its  relations  with  Edom  and 
Arab  tribes  on  the  south-east  and  with  Fhilistia  on  the  west. 
Whatever  bad  been  the  eSect  of  the  movement  of  the  Purasati 
some  centuries  previously,  the  Fhilistines  (t.e.  the  people  of 
Fhilistia)  are  now  found  in  possession  of  a  mature  organization, 
and  the  Assyrian  evidence  is  of  considerable  value  for  an  estimate 
of  the  stories  of  conflict  and  covenant,  of  hostility  and  friendship, 
which  were  current  in  south  Palestine.  Tlie  extension  of  the 
term  "  Judah  "  (cf.  that  of  "  Istad  "  and  "  Samaria  ")  is  in- 
volved with  the  incorporation  of  non-Judaean  elements.  The 
country  for  ten  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  was  the  exposed  and 
highly  debatable  district  ascribed  to  the  young  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(the  favourite  "brother"  of  both  Judah  and  Joseph;  Gen. 
xzzvii.,  xzzix.  aqq.);  the  border-line  between  the  rival  kingdoms 
oscillated,  and  consequently  the  political  position  of  the  smaller 
and  half'.desert  Judaean  state  depended  tipon  the  attitude  of  its 
neighbours.  It  is  possible  that  tradition  is  tight  in  supposing 
that  "  Judah  went  down  ftxun  his  brethren  "  (Gen.  xzxviii.  r ; 
cf.  Judg.  L  3).  Its  monarchy  traced  its  origin  to  Hebron  in 
the  south,  and  its  growth  is  contemporary  with  a  decline  in 
Israel  ({  7).  It  is  at  least  probable  that  when  Israd  was  supreme 
an  independent  Judah  would  centre  around  a  more  southerly 
site  than  Jenualem.  It  is  naturally  uncertain  how  far  the 
traditions  of  David  can  be  utilized;  but  they  illustrate  Judaean 
situations  when  they  depict  intrigues  with  Isiadile  officials, 
vassalage  under  Fhilistia,  and  fiienlly  relations  with  Moab,  or 
when  they  suggest  bow  enmity  between  Israel  and  Amnion 
could  be  turned  to  useful  account.  Tradition,  in  fact,  is 
concentrated  upon  the  rise  of  the  Judaean  dynasty  tmder  David, 
but  there  are  significant  periods  before  the  rise  of  both  Jeboash 
and  Uxziah  upon  which  the  historical  records  maintain  a 
perplexing  silence. 

The  Hebrews  of  Israd  and  Judah  were,  political  hlstoiy  apart, 
men  of  the  same  general  stamp,  with  the  same  cult  and  custom; 
for  the  study  of  religion  and  social  usages,  therefore,  they  can 
be  treated  as  a  single  people.  ^  The  institution  of  the  nwoaicby 


was  opposed  to  the  simpler  local  forms  of  government,  and  a 
military  rtgime  had  distinct  disadvantages  (cf .  i  Sam.  viiL  1 1-18). 
The  king  stood  at  the  head,  as  the  court  of  final  appeal,  and  upon 
him  and  his  officers  depended  the  people's  welfare.  A  more  in- 
tricate social  organization  caused  internal  weakness,  and  Eastern 
history  shows  with  what  rapidity  people*  who  have  become 
strong  by  disdpline  and  moderation  pass  from  the  height  of 
their  glory  into  extreme  corruption  and  disintegration.'  This 
was  Israd's  fate.  Opposition  to  sodol  abuses  and  enmity 
towards  religious  innovations  are  regarded  a*  the  factors  whidi 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  Omri's  dynasty  by  Jehu,  and  when 
Israd  seemed  to  be  at  the  height  of  its  glory  under  Jeroboam  n, 
warning  voices  again  made  themsdvc*  heard.  The  two  facton 
are  inseparable,  for  in  andent  time*  no  sharp  dividing-line  was 
drawn  between  religious  and  dvic  duties:  righteousness  and 
equity,  rdigious  duty  and  national  custom  were  one. 

Elaborate  legal  enactments  codified  in  Babylonia  by  the  30th 
century  B.c.  find  striking  parallels  in  Hebrew,  late  Jewish  (Talnudic),' 

.'   ■",    J««i 

Jy  instituted 

lawgivers,  there  woi  no  lawlemeis,  since  custom  and  belief  ^ 


Syrian  and  Mahommedan  law,  or  in  the  unwritten  usages  of  all  ■ 
for  even  where  there  were  neither  written  laws  nor  oiily 
lawgivers,  there  woi  no  lawlessness,  since  custom  and  bt 
ana  still  are,  almost  inflexible.    Various  collections  arc  1 
in  tlw  Old  Testament ;  they  are  attributed  to  the  time  of  Moses  the 

Isradite  national  and 

_  ---,--        -      ,    were  quite  unsuitable 

fortheciicunuuncesofhisa^,  and  the  belief  that  a  body  of  intricate 
and  even  contradictoiy  legislation  was  imposed  suddenly  upon  a 
people  newly  euieiged  from  bondage  in  Egypt  raises  insurmountable 
objections,  and  underestimates  the  fact  that  legal  luose  cadoted  ia 
the  earliest  stages  of  society,  and  therefore  in  pre-Mosaic  time*. 
The  more  important  question  is  the  date  of  the  laws  in  tbeir  pnant 
form  and  content.    CoUectioiis  of  laws  are  found  in  Cieuteronomy 


lawgiver,  who  stands  at  the  bninning  of  Israelite  national  and 
religious  history.    But  many  oT  the  Uws  ^ 


conspectus  of  derails,  see  J.  E.i 
7^  Htxalnch  (vol.  i.,  appea 
-  »aA 


Iter  and  C.  Harlocd-Batterriiy. 
;  C.  F.  Kent,  IsmFi  LtMS  amd 
Lml  Enactments  (1907):  and  in  general  I.  Benzinger,  articles 
"Government,"  "Family  and  "Law  and  Justice,"  Ency.  Bib,,  and 
G.B.Gray,"  Law Literature,"ib.(tlieliteraiygrowth of  kgidatioo). 
Reference  may  also  be  made,  for  illustrauve  material,  to  W.  K. 
Smith,  Kinship  and  iiarriagje,  Jieligicn  ef  tie  Semites;  to  E.  D»yp 
Social  Ltfe  0/  the  Hebrews;  and,  for  some  comparison  of  customary 
usage  in  the  Semitic  field,  to  S.  A,  Cook,  Lame  erf  Moses  amd  Code  if 
Hammurabi, 

14.  RcUgien  and  the  JPro^ted.— The  elements  of  the  thought 
and  fdigion  of  the  Hebrews  do  not  sever  them  from  their 
neighbours;  similar  featurea  of  cult  are  met  with  elsewhere 
under  different  names.  Hebrew  tdigiouk  institutions  can  be 
understood  from  the  biblical  evidence  studied  in  the  light  of 
comparative  idigion;  and  without  going  afield  to  Babylonia, 
Assyria  or  Egypt,  valuable  data  are  furnished  by  the  cults  of 
Phoenicia,  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  these  in  turn  can  be  illustrated 
from  excavation  and  from  modem  custom.  Every  religion  has 
its  customary  cult  and  ritual,  its  recognized  times,  places  and 
persons  for  the  observance.  Worship  is  simpler  at  the  smaller 
shrines  than  at  the  more  famous  temples;  and,  as  the  rulers  are 
the  patrons  of  the  religion  and  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  religious  personnel,  the  character  of  the  sodal  organization  ' 
leaves  its  mark  upon  tliose  who  hold  rdigious  and  judicial  func- 
tions alike.  The  Hebrews  shared  the  paradoxes  of  Orientals, 
and  religious  enthusiasm  and  ecstasy  were  prominent  features. 
Seen  and  prophets  of  all  kinds  ranged  from  those  who  were 
consulted  for  daily  mundane  affairs  to  those  who  revealed  the 
orades  in  limes  of  stress,  from  those  who  haunted  local  holy 
sites  to  those  high  in  royal  favour,  from  the  quiet  domestic 
communities  to  the  austere  mountain  recluse.  Among  these 
were  to  be  found  the  most  sordid  opportunism  and  the  most 
heroic  self-effacement,  the  crassest  supernaturalism  and — the 
loftiest  conceptions  of  practical  morality.  A  development  ot 
ideals  and  a  growth  of  spirituality  can  be  traced  which  tender 
the  biblical  writings  with  thdr  aeries  of  prophcdes  a  unique 

■  This  is  philouphically  handled  by  the  Arabian  historian  Ibn 
KhaldOn,  whose  Prolegomena  is  well  worthy  of  attcmion;  see  Da 
Slaae,  AM.  et  exirails,  vols.  xix.^cd.,  with  Von  Kresner's  criticisms 
in  the  Sila.  d.  Kait.  Akad.  of  Vienna  (voL  xcin.,  lS79);  ft-  *■•• 
R.rVtttt,Biel«ry4tiePkilotopkfcfHitUrj,L  IS7aqq. 
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phenomenon.'  The  prophets  taught  that  the  natkinil  exb- 
tence  of  the  people  was  bound  up  with  religious  and  aodal  con- 
ditions; they  were  in  a  sense  the  politidans  of  the  age,  and  to 
t^ard  them  simply  as  foretellers  of  the  future  is  to  limit  their 
sphere  unduly,  lliey  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  political 
vicissitudes  ol  the  Oriental  world.  Men  of  all  standards  of 
integrity,  they  were  exposed  to  external  influences,  but  whether 
divided  among  themselves  in  their  adherence  to  conflicting 
parties,  or  isolated  in  their  fierce  denunciation  of  contemporary 
abuses,  they  shared  alike  in  the  worship  of  Yahweh  whose  inspira- 
tion they  claimed.  A  recollection  of  the  manifold  forms  which 
religious  life  and  thought  have  taken  in  Christendom  or  in  Islam, 
and  the  passions  which  are  so  easily  engendered  among  opposing 
sects,  will  prevent  a  one-sided  estimate  of  the  religious  stand- 
points which  the  writings  betray;  and  to  the  recognition  that 
they  represent  lofty  ideals  it  must  be  added  that  the  great 
prophets,  like  all  great  thinkers,  were  in  advance  of  their  age. 

The  prophets  are  thoroughly  Oriental  figures,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  their  profound  religious  experiences  requires  a 
particular  sympathy  which  is  not  inherent  in  Western  minds. 
Their  writings  are  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  their  age  and  of 
the  conditions  which  gave  birth  to  them.  With  few  exceptions 
they  ate  preserved  in  fragmentary  form,  with  additions  and  ad- 
justments which  were  necessary  in  order  to  make  them  applicable 
to  later  conditions.  When,  as  often,  the  great  figures  have  been 
made  the  spokesmen  of  the  thought  of  subsequent  generations, 
the  historical  criticism  of  the  prophecies  becomes  one  of  peculiar 
difficulty.'  According  to  the  historical  traditions  it  is  precisely 
in  the  age  of  Jeroboam  n.  and  Uzziah  that  the  first  of  the 
extant  prophecies  begin  (see  Ahos  and  Hosea).  Here  it  is 
enough  to  observe  that  the  highly  advanced  doctrine*  of  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  Yahweh,  as  ascribed  to  the  Sth  century  b.c., 
presuppose  a  foundation  and  development.  But  the  evidence 
does  not  allow  us  to  trace  the  earUer  progress  of  the  ideas. 
Yahwism  presents  itself  under  a  variety  of  aspects,  and  the 
history  of  Israel's  relations  to  the  God  Yahweh  (whose  name  is 
not  necessarily  of  Israelite  ori^n)  can  hardly  be  disentangled 
•mid  the  complicated  threads  of  the  earlier  history.  The  view 
that  the  seeds  of  Yahwism  were  planted  in  the  young  Israelite 
nation  in  the  days  of  the  "  exodus  "  conflicts  with  the  belief  that 
the  worship  of  Yahweh  began  in  the  pre-Mosaic  age.  Neverthe- 
less, it  impUes  that  religion  passed  into  a  new  stage  through 
the  influence  of  Moses,  and  to  this  we  find  a  relatively  less  com- 
plete anakgy  in  the  specific  north  Israelite  traditions  of  the 
age  of  Jehu.  The  change  from  the  dynasty  of  Omri  to  that  of 
Jehu  has  been  treated  by  several  hands,  and  the  writers,  in  their 
recognition  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  tendency,  have  obscured 
the  fact  that  the  cult  of  Yahweh  had  flourished  even  under  such 
»  king  as  Ahab.  While  the  influence  of  the  great  prophets 
Elijah  and  Elisha  is  clearly  visible,  it  is  instructive  to  find  that 
the  abuth,  too,  has  its  share  In  the  inauguration  of  the  new  era. 
At  Horcb,  the  mount  of  God,  was  located  the  dramatic  theophany 
which -heralded  to  Elijah  the  advent  of  the  sword,  and  Jehu's 
supporter  in  his  sanguinary  measures  belongs  to  the  Rechabites, 
a  sect  which  felt  itself  to  be  the  true  worshipping  community 
of  Yahweh  and  is  closely  associated  with  the  Kenites,  the  kin 
of  Moses.  It  was  at  the  holy  well  of  Kadcsh,  in  the  sacted 
mount*  of  Sinai  and  Horeb,  and  in  the  field  of  Edom  that  the 
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Frazer,  Adonii,  Auis,  Osiris  (1907),  p  67; ''  Prophecy 


of  the  Hebrew  type  has  not  been  limited  to  lirael;  it  is  indeed  a 
phenomenon  of  almost  worid-wide  occurrence;  in  many  lands  and 
la  B»ny  ages  the  wild,  whirling  words  of  frenxied  men  and  women 
have  bon  accepted  a*  the  utterances  of  an  in-dwelling  deity.  What 
does  distinguish  Hebrew  prophecy  from  all  others  is  that  the  genius 
of  a  few  members  of  the  prolession  wrested  this  vulgar  but  powerful 
iosttument  from  baser  uaes,  and  by  wieWng  it  in  the  Interest  of  a 
bilk  mwality  rendered  a  service  of  incalculable  value  to  humanity. 
Tfiat  is  indeed  the  glory  of  Israel. ..." 

*  The  use  which  was  made  in  Apocalyptic  literature  of  the  tradi- 
tiona  of  Moses,  Isaiah  and  others  finds  its  analogy  within  the  Old 
Testament  Itself;  ef.  the  relation  between  the  presoit  late  prophecies 
of  Jonah  and  the  unknown  prophet  of  the  time  of  Jerobeam  II. 
(•eeil3.note5).  Tocendemnre4hap!ngoradaptationofthisnature 
from  a  modem  Western  standpoint  is  to  misunderstand  eotltely 
the  Oriental  mind  and  Oriental  usage. 


inferiority,  ami  its  religious  conceptions,  though  susceptible  of  modi- 
fication, are  not  artificially  moulded  through  the  Inmienceof  other 
civiliiatirma.    Nomadic  life  is  recognised  by  Arabian  writers  them- 


Yahwd  of  IfcKi  wu  fooad,  and  scattered  trues  larriTe  of  a 
definite  bdief  ia  the  entrance  into  Palestine  of  a  movement 
uncompromisin^y  devoted  to  the  purer  worship  of  Yahweh. 
The  course  of  the  dynasty  of  Jehn — the  reforms,  the  disastrous 
Aramaean  wan,  and,  at  length,  Yahweh's  "  arrow  of  victory  " 
—constituted  an  epoch  m  the  Israelite  history,  and  it  1*  lepuded 
IS  such.* 

The  problem  of  the  history  of  Yahwism  depends  essentially  upon 
the  vww  adopted  as  to  the  date  sod  orifrin  of  the  biblical  details 
and  their  vabdity  for  the  various  histotjal  and  rcikiow  oooditioas 
they  presuppose.  Yahwism  is  a  KligbiB  which  appears  upon  a  soU 
saturated  with  ideas  and  usages  which  find  their  parallel  in  extra- 
biblical  sources  and  in  neighbouring  lands.  The  problem  cannot 
be  approached  from  modem  precxmceptiona  because  there  was  much 
associated  with  the  wotship  of  Yahweh  which  only  giadnally  came 
to  be  recacniaed  as  repugnant,  and  there  was  much  in  earlier  age* 
and  in  other  lands  which  reflects  an  elevated  and  eves  complex 
religious  philoaophy.  In  the  south  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  remains 
have  been  found  of  an  elaborate  half-Egyptian,  fialf-Semitic  cultus 
(l*ctrie,  K—taKlus  im  Simai,  xiii.),  and  not  only  doe*  Edom  possess 
some  lepoution  for  "  wisdom,"  but,  where  this  district  is  conoenied. 
the  old  Arabian  religion  (whose  historical  connexion  with  Palestine 
u  still  imperfectly  known)  claims  some  attention.  The  character- 
istic denunciations  of  cormption  and  lifeless  ritual  In  the  writings 
of  the  prophets  arxi  the  emphasfs  which  is  laid  upon  purity  and 
■jmpliaty  of  religious  life  an  suggestive  of  the  influence  of  the 
nomadic  spirit  rather  than  of  an  utemal  evolution  on  Palestinian 
soiL  ^  Desert  pastoral  life  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  intellectual 

[  other 
—  a , — .  .......w  them- 

selves as  pnssrssing  a  relative  superiority,  and  iu  characteristic 
punty  of  manner  and  its  reaction  against  corruption  and  luxury 
are  not  incompatible  with  a  wariike  spirits  If  nomadism  may  he 
recognized  as  one  of  the  factors  in  the  growth  of  Yahwism,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  hypothesis  which  associates  it  with  the 
clans  connected  with  the  Levites  (see  E.  Meyer,  laadilm,  pp.  8a 
sqq. ;  B.  Luther,  ib.  138).  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  influ- 
ence due  to  immigrants  could  be,  and  doubtless  was,  exerted  at 
more  than  one  period  (see  II18,  so;  also  HuaswRcuGiOM;PBiasT). 
15.  Tk*  Pott  of  Ike  IsTodiU  Uonanky. — The  prosperity  of 
Israel  was  its  undoing.  The  disorders  that  hastened  its  end  find 
an  analogy  in  the  events  of  the  more  obscure  period  after  the 
death  of  the  earlier  Jeroboam.  Only  the  briefest  details  are 
given.  Zechaiiah  was  slain  after  six  months  by  Shallum  ben 
Jabesh  in  Ibleam;  but  the  usurper  fell  a  month  later  to  Menahem 
(;.«.),  who  only  after  much  bloodshed  established  his  posi- 
tion. Assyria  again  appeared  upon  the  scene  under  Ti^th- 
pileser  IV.  (745-728  B.C.).*  His  approach  was  the  signal  for  the 
formation  of  a  coaUtion,  which  was  overthrown  in  738.  Among 
those  who  paid  tribute  were  Ra^n  (the  biblical  Rezin)  <^ 
Damascus,  Menahem  of  Samaria,  the  kings  of  Tyre,  Byblos  and 
Hamath  aJid  the  queen  of  Aribi  (Arabia,  the  Syrian  desert). 
Israel  was  once  more  in  league  with  Damascus  and  Phoenicia, 
and  the  biblical  records  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  political 
history.  Judah  was  probably  holding  aloof.  Its  king,  Uzziah, 
was  a  leper  in  his  latter  days,  and  his  son  and  regent,  Jotham, 
cl^ms  ndtice  for  the  drcmnstantial  reference  (1  Chron.  zzvii.;  d. 
xxvi.  8)  to  his  subjugation  of  Ammon — thenatural  allies  of  Pamas- 
cusr— for  three  years.  Scanzly  had  Assyria  withdrawn  before 
Menahem  lost  his  life  in  s  conspiracy,  and  Pekah  with  the  help 
of  Gilead  made  himself  king.  The  new  movement  was  evidently 
anti-Assyrian,  and  stienuous  endeavours  were  made  to  present 
a  united  front.  It  is  suggestive  to  find  Judah  the  centre 
of  attack.'  Rafun  and  Pekah  directed  their  blows  from  the 
north,  Fhilistia  threatened  the  west  flank,  and  the  Edomite* 
who  drove  out  the  Judaeans  bom  Elath  (on  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba) 
were  no  doubt  only  taking  their  part  in  the  concerted  action. 
A  more  critical  situatiott  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  throne 
of  David  was  then  occupied  by  the  young  Ahas,  Jotham's  son. 

'The  condemnation  passed  upon  the  impetuous  and  fiery  seal 
of  the  adherents  of  the  new  movement  (cfi  Hos.  i.  4) ,  like  the  remark- 
able vidssitudes  in  the  traditions  of  Moses,  Aaron  amd  the  Levites 
(m.s.)j  represents  changing  sftuations  of  real  significance,  whose  true 
place  m  the  history  can  with  difficulty  be  recovered. 

'  Formerly  thought  to  be  the  third  of  the  name. 

'  Perhaps  Judah  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  Tiglath- 
pleser  (H.  M.  Haydn,  Jmrn.  Bib.  Lit.,  xxviit  1909,  pp.  1(1-199): 
seeUaiaB. 
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In  thii  disis  we  meet  with  Isaiah  (f.f.),  one  of  the  finest  ot 
Hebrew  prophets.  The  disorganized  state  Qi  Egypt  and  the  un- 
certain aliegiance  of  the  desert  tribes  left  Judah  without  direct 
aidi  on  the  other  hand,  opposition  to  Assyria  among  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  Palestine  and  Syria  was  raieiy  unanimous. 
Either  in  the  natural  course  of  events — to  preserve  the  unity  of 
his  empire — or  influenced  by  the  rich  presents  of  gold  and  silver 
with  which  Ahaz  accompanied  his  appeal  for  help,  Tiglath- 
pDeser  intervened  with  campaigns  against  Pbilistia  (734  B.C.)  and 
Damascus  (733-732).  Israel  was  punished  by  the  ravaging 
of  the  northern  districts,  and  the  king  claims  to  have  carried 
away  the  people  of  "  the  house  of  Omii."  Pekah  was  shin  and 
one  Hosbea  (q.v.)  was  recognized  as  his  successor.  Assyrian 
officers  were  placed  ia  the  land  and  Judah  thus  gained  its 
deliverance  at  the  expense  of  IsraeL  But  the  proud  Israelites 
did  not  remain  submissive  for  long;  Damascus  had  indeed 
fallen,  but  neither  Philistia  nor  Edom  had  yet  been  crushed. 

At  tliis  stage  a  new  problem  becomes  urgent.  A  ntmiber  of 
petty  peoples,  of  whom  little  definite  is  known,  fringed  Palestine 
from  the  south  of  Judah  and  the  Delta  to  the  Syrian  desert. 
They  belong  to  an  area  which  merges  itself  in  the  west  into  Egypt, 
and  Egypt  in  fact  had  a  hereditary  claim  upon  it.  Continued 
intercourse  between  Egypt,  Gaza  and  north  Arabia  is  natural 
in  vitw  of  the  trade-routes  which  connected  them,  and  on  several 
occasions  joint  action  on  the  part  of  Edomites  (with  allied 
tribes)  and  the  Philistines  is  recorded,  or  may  be  inferred.  The 
part  played  by  Egypt  proper  in  the  ensuing  anti-Assyrian 
combinations  is  not  clearly  known;  with  a  number  of  petty 
dynasts  fomenting  discontent  and  revolt,  there  was  an  absence 
of  cohesion  in  that  ancient  empire  previous  to  the  rise  of  the 
Ethiopian  dynasty.  Consequently  the  references  to  "  Egypt  " 
(Heb.  Uiirayim,  Ass.  Mufri)  sometimes  suggest  that  the  geo- 
graphical term  was  really  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  Egypt 
proper  towards  those  districts  where  Egyptian  influence  or  domi- 
nation was  or  had  been  recognized  (see  further  Mubaiu). 

When  Israel  began  to  recover  its  prosperity  and  regained 
confidence,  it*  policy  halted  between  obedience  to  Assyria  and 
tdiance  upon  tliis  ambiguous  "  Egypt."  The  situation  is  illus- 
trated in  the  writing  of  Hcsea  (;.>.).  When  at  length  Tlglath- 
pileser  died,  in  727,  the  slumbering  revolt  became  general;  Israel 
refused  the  usual  tribute  to  its  overlord,  and  definitely  threw  in 
its  lot  with  "  Egypt."  In  due  course  Samaria  was  besieged 
for  three  years  by  Sbalmancser  IV.  The  alliance  with  So 
(Seveh,  Sibi)  of  "  Egypt,"  upon  whom  hopes  had  been  placed, 
proved  futile,  and  the  forebodings  of  keen-sighted  prophets  were 
justified.  Although  no  evidence  is  at  hand,  it  is  probable  that 
Ahaz  of  Judah  rendered  service  to  Assyria  by  keeping  the  allies 
in  ch«Ji;  possible,  also,  that  tlie  former  enemies  of  Jerusalem 
had  now  been  induced  to  turn  against  Samaria.  Ilie  actual 
capture  of  the  Israelite  capital  is  daimcd  by  Sargon  (7"),  who 
removed  27,290  of  its  inhabitants  and  fifty  chariots.  Other 
peoples  were  introduced,  officers  were  placed  in  charge,  and  the 
usual  tribute  re-imposed.  Another  revolt  was  planned  in  720  in 
which  the  province  of  Samaria  joined  with  Hamath  and  Damas- 
cus, with  Uie  Phoenician  Aipad  and  ^imura,  and  with  Gaza  and 
"  Egypt."  Two  battles,  one  at  Karkar  in  the  north,  another  at 
Rapib  (Rapbia)  on  the  border  of  Egypt,  sufficed  to  quell  the 
disturbance.  The  desert  peoples  who  paid  tribute  on  this 
occasion  still  continued  restless,  and  in '71 5  Sargon  removed  men 
of  TamOd,  Ibldid,  Harsiman,  I^ay&pa,  "  the  remote  Arabs  of 
the  desert,"  and  placed  them  in  the  land  of  Bcth-Omri.  Sar- 
gon's  statement  is  significant  for  the  internal  history;  but 
unfortunately  the  bibUcal  historians  take  no  further  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  northern  kingdom  after  the  fall  of  Samaria, 
and  see  in  Judah  the  sole  survivor  of  the  IsraeUte  tribes  (see 
a  Kings  xvfi.  7^-33).  Yet  the  situation  in  tUs  negleeted  district 
must  continue  to  provoke  inquiry. 

16,  Judch  and  A  ssyria. — Amid  these  changes  Judah  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  south  Palestinian  peofdes  (see  further 
Paiusmns).  Abac  had  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  Assyria 
and  visited  Tiglath-pileser  at  Damascus.  The  Tkmpk  records 
deKribe  the  innovations  he  introduced  on  his  return.   Under  his 


son  Heeekiah  there  were  fresh  disturbances  in  tlie  southern  states^ 
and  anti-Assyrian  intrigues  began  to  take  a  more  definite  shape 
among  the  Philistine  cities.  Ashdod  openly  revolted  and  found 
support  in  Hoab,  Edom,  Judah,  and  the  stiU ambiguous  "  Egypt." 
This  step  may  possibly  be  connected  with  tlie  attempt  of  Manluk 
(Metodach)-baladan  in  south  Babylonia  to  form  a  league  against 
Assyria  (d.  t  Kings  zz.  12) ;  at  all  events  Ashdod  fell  after  a  three 
years'  siege  (711)  and  for  a  time  there  was  peace.  But  with  the 
death  of  Saigon  in  705  there  was  another  great  outbunl; 
practically  the  whole  of  Palestine  and  Syria  was  in  arms,  and 
the  integrity  of  Sennacherib's  empire  was  threatened.  In  both 
Judah  and  Pliilistia  the  anti-Assyrian  party  was  not  without 
opposition,  and  those  who  adhered  or  favoured  adherence  to 
the  great  power  were  justified  by  the  result.  The  inevitable 
lack  of  cohesion  among  the  petty  states  weakened  the  national 
cause.  At  Sennacherib's  approach,  Ashdod,  Ammon,  Moab  and 
Edom  submitted^  Ekton,  AiSCalon,  Tarhish  and  Jerusalem  held 
out  strenuously.  The  aoutliem  allies  (with  "  Egypt ")  were 
defeated  aL  Eltckeh  (Josh.  zix.  44).  Hezekiah  was  besieged 
and  compelled  to  submit  (701).  The  small  kings  who  had 
remained  faithful  were  rewarded  by  an  extension  of  their  terri- 
tories, and  Ashdod,  Ekxon  and  Gaza  were  enriched  at  Judah's 
expense.  These  events  are  related  in  Sennacherib's  inscription; 
the  bibUcal  records  preserve  their  own  traditions  (see  Hezekiab). 
If  the  impression  left  upon  current  thought  can  be  estimated 
from  certain  of  the  utterances  of  the  court-ptophet  Isaiah  and 
the  Judaean  countryman  Micah  {q.v.),  the  light  which  these 
throw  upon  internal  conditions  must  also  be  used  to  gauge  the 
real  extent  of  the  religious  changes  ascribed  to  Hezekiah.  A 
brazen  serpent,  whose  institution  was  attributed  to  Moses,  had 
not  hitherto  been  considered  out  of  place  in  the  cult;  its  destruc- 
tion .was  perhaps  the  king's  most  notable  reform. 

In  the  long  reign  of  his  son  Manasseh  later  writers  saw  the 
deathblow  to  the  Judaean  kingdom.  Much  is  related  of  his 
wickedness  and  enmity  to  the  followers  of  Yahweh,  but  few 
political  details  have  come  doirn.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
Sennacherib  invaded  Judah  again  shortly  before  his  death,  never- 
theless the  land  was  practicslly  under  the  control  of  Assyria. 
Both  Esar-haddon  (62i-668)  and  Assur-bani-pal  (66&-C.  62<>) 
number  among  their  tributaries  Tyre,  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom, 
Ascalon,  Gaza  and  Manasseh  himself,'  and  cuneiform  dockets 
unearthed  at  Gezer  suggest  the  presence  of  Assyrian  garrisons 
there  (and  no  doubt  also  elsewhere)  to  ensure  allegiance.  The 
situation  was  conducive  to  the  spread  of  foreign  customs,  and 
the  condemnation  passed  upon  Manasseh  thus  perhaps  becomes 
more  significant.  Precisely  what  form  his  worship  took  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  religion  must 
not  be  judged  too  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  late  com- 
piler, and  tliat  Manasseh  merely  assimilated  the  older  Yahweh- 
worship  to  new  Assyrian  forma.'  Politics  and  religion,  how- 
ever, were  inseparable,  and  the  supremacy  of  Assyria  meant  the 
supremacy  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon. 

If  Judah  was  compdled  to  take  part  in  the  Assyrian  <^'««p«ign« 
against  Egypt,  Arabia  (the  Syrian  desert)  and  Tyre,  this  would 
only  be  in  accordance  with  a  vassal's  duty.  But  when  tradition 
preserves  some  recollection  of  an  offence  for  which  Manasseh  was 
taken  to  Babylon  to  explain  his  conduct  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.),  also 
of  the  settling  of  foreign  colonists  in  Sainaria  by  Esar-hajddon 
(Ezra  iv.  2),  there  is  just  a  possibility  that  Judah  made  some 
attempt  to  gain  independence.  According  to  Assur-bani-pal  all 
the  western  lauds  were  inflamed  by  the  revolt  of  his  brother 
Samaa-sum-ukin.  What  part  Judah  took  in  the  Ttansjordanic 
disturbances,  in  which  Moab  fought  invading  Arabian  tribes  on 
behalf  of  Assyria,  is  unknown  (see  MoAs).  Manasseh's  son  Amon 
fell  in  a  court  intrigue  and"  the  people  of  the  land,"  after  avenging 
the  murder,  set  np  in  his  place  the  infant  Jos^  (637).  The 
circumstances  imply  a  regency,  but  the  records  are  silent  upon 

■  The  fact  that  these  lists  are  of  the  kings  of  the  "land  Hatti  ' 
would  suggest  that  the  term  "  Hittite  "  bad  been  extended  to 
Palestine. 

■  So  K.  Budde,  Ril.  >/  /irasf  to  ExiU,  pp.  185-167.  For  aa 
attem^  to  recover  the  ciiaractef  of  the  cults,  see  W.  Erbt.  Btbritr 
(Leipzig,  1906),  pp.  ijo  iqq. 
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theoutlook.  The  assumption  that  the  decay  of  AssyrU  awoke 
the  natioiul  feeling  of  independence  is  perhaps  justified  by  those 
events  which  made  the  greatest  impression  upon  the  compiler, 
and  an  account  is  given  of  Josiah's  religious  reforms,  based  upon 
a  source  apparently  identical  with  that  which  described  the  work 
of  Jchoash.  In  an  age  when  the  oppression  and  corruption  of  the 
niUog  classes  had  been  such  that  those  who  cherished  the  old 
wonhip  of  Yahwefa  dared  not  confide  in  their  moat  intimate  com- 
panions (Mic  vii.  5,  6),  no  social  reform  was  possible;  but  now 
the  young  Josiah,  the  popular  choice,  was  upon  the  throne.  A 
roll,  it  is  said,  was  found  in  the  Temple,  its  contents  struck 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  priests  and  king,  and  it  led  to  a 
solemn  covenant  before  Yahwdi  to  observe  the  provisions  of  the 
law-book  vrtiich  had  been  so  opportunely  recovered. 

That  the  writer  (a  Kinssxxii.Beq.)  meant  to  describe  thediicoveiy 
of  DeutoowMny  is  evident  from  the  events  which  followed;  and  this 
identificatioii  m  the  roll,  already  made  by  Jerome,  Chrynstom 
and  others,  has  been  substantiated  by  modern  literary  criticism 
■iaceI>eWette(i8o$).  (See  Oevtbkomokv;  Josiah.)  Some  very 
interesting  parallels  nave  been  dted  from  ^^peian  and  Asfyrian 
reoords  wbere  religious  texts,  satd  to  have  been  found  in  tcmi}Ies, 
or  oracles  from  the  distant  psutt  have  come  to  light  at  the  very  time 
when  "  the  days  were  fulL  '  There  is,  however,  no  real  proof  for 
the  traditional  antiquity  of  Deuteronomy.  The  book  forms  a  very 
distinctive  landman  in  the  religious  history  by  reason  of  its  attitude 
to  cult  and  ritual  (see  Hsbksw  Religion,  {  7).  la  particular 
It  is  aimed  against  the  worship  at  the  numerous  minor  sanctuaries 
and  inculcates  the  sole  pre-eminence  erf  the  one  great  sanctoary — the 
Tcoiple  of  Jerusalem.  This  centiaUzatJoo  involved  the  removal  of 
the  local  pncsoi  and  a  modificatioo  of  ritual  and  1ml  observance. 
The  fall  of  Samaria,  Sennacherib's  devastation  of  jTudah,  and  the 
growth  of  Jerusalem  as  the  capital,  had  tended  to  raise  the  position 
of  the  Temfrie,  although  Israel  itself,  as  also  Judah,  had  famous 
noctuaries  of  its  own.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  pc^nilar  relieion, 
the  removal  of  the  local  altars,  like  Heeefciah's  destruction  of  the 
brazen  serpent,  would  be  an  act  of  desecration,  an  iconoclasm  which 
can  be  partly  appreciated  from  the  senriments  of  a  Kings  xviii.  aa, 
and  partly  afio  from  the  modem  WahhaUte  reformation  (of  the  19th 
ceotury }.  But  the  details  and  auooess  of  the  reforms,  when  viewed 
in  .the  light  of  the  testimony  of  ocmtemporary  prophets,  axe  uncer- 
tain. The  book  of  Deuteronomy  crystallines  a  doctrine;  it  is  the 
codification  of  teaching  which  presupposes  a  carefully  prepared  soil. 
The  account  of  Jodah's  work,  lUcc  that  of  Hezekiah,  is  written  by  one. 
of  the  Deuteronomic  school:  that  is  to  say,  the  writer  doKribes  the 
prbmulgation  of  the  teaching  under  which  he  Uvea.  It  is  part  of 
the  scheme  which  runs  through  the  book  of  Kings^  and  its  apparent 
object  is  to  show  that  the  Temple  planned  by  David  and  founded  by 
Solomon  ulrimately  gained  its  true  position  as  the  only  sanctuary 
ci  Yahweh  to  which  his  worshippers  should  repair.  Accordingly, 
in  handling  Josiah'a  successors  tne  writer  no  longer  refers  to  the 
high  places.  But  if  Josiah  carried  out  the  reforms  ascribed  to  him 
they  were  of  no  lasting  effect.  This  is  conclusivcty  shown  by  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah  (xxv.  ^-7,  xxxvi.  a  scq.)  and  Eaekiel.  |o«ah 
himaen  is  praised  for  his  juttice,  btit  faitnliess  ludah  is  insucere 
Her.  iiL  10),  and  those  who  claim  to  possess  Vahw^'s  law  are 
denounced  (viii.  8).  If  Israel  could  appear  to  be  better  than  Judah 
(iii.  it;Enk.svi.,  ndii.),therel)giousrevival  was  a  practical  failure, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  century  later  that  the  opportunity  again  came 
to  put  any  new  teaching  Into  effect  (|  ao).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  has  a  characteristic  social- religious  side; 
its  humanity,  philanthropy  and  charity  are  the  distinctive  features 
of  its  laws,  and  Jonah's  reputation  (Jer.  xxii.  15  seq.)  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  chosen  king  may  suggest  that 
he,  like  Jehoaah  (2  Kings  xi.  17;  cf.  xxiii.  3),  had  entered  into  a 
reciprocal  covuunt  with  a  people  who,  as  Micah's  writings  would 
indicate,  had  sunered  grievous  oppression  and  misery.* 

17.  The  Fall  of  the  Judaean  Monarchy. — ^In  Josiah's  reign  a 
new  era  was  brginiiing  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Assyria  was 
rapidly  decaying  and  ^ypt  had  recovered  from  the  blows  of 
AHur-baui-pal  (to  which  the  Hebrew  prophet  Nahum  alludes, 
iii.  S-xo).  Fsammeticbus  (Psamtek)  I.,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
Egyptian  rulers  for  many  centuries,  threw  ofi  the  Assyrian  yoke 

,_„, ,-,--..  r-  -».  ^  references. 

(Tlie  leouineness  of  tuch  ducoveriea  is  naturally  a  matter  for  hu- 
torical  criticism  to  decide.  Tbus  the  diarovery  of  Numa's  laws  in 
Rome  (Livv  xl.  39),  upon  wbich  undue  weight  has  aomctimes  been 
laid  <see  KJoStennann,  Vtr  PinlaUuck  (1906),  pp.  15;  sqo.,  was  not 
accepted  as  genuine  by  the  senate  (who  had  the  laws  destroyed), 
and  probably  not  by  Pliny  himself.  Only  the  later  antiouaries 
clung  to  the  belief  in  their  trustworthiness. — (Communicated,)] 

*  ooth  kings  came  to  the  throne  after  a  conspiracy  aimed  at 
existing  abuses,  aod  other  parallels  caa  be  found  (see  Kmciij.  j 


with  the  bdp  of  traopa  ftum  Asia  Minor  aAd  employed  these  to 
guard  his  eastern  fronticn  at  Dcfneh.  He  abo  revived  the  old 
tcading-connexions  between  Egypt  and  Phoenicia.  A  Chaldean 
prince,  Nabopolassar,  set  himself  up  in  Babytonia,  and  Assyria 
was  compelled  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Aikuza.  It  was  perhaps 
after  this  that  an  iniotd  of  Scythians  (;.,.)  occurred  (c.  616  b.c.)  ; 
if  it  did  not  actually  touch  Judah,  the  advent  of  the  people  of 
the  north  appears  to  have  caused  great  alarm  (Jer.  iv.-vi.: 
Zcphaniah).  Bethsbean  in  Samaria  has  perhaps  preserved  in  its 
later  (thotigh  temporary)  name  Scythopolis  an  echo  of  the  inva- 
sion.' Later,  Ncsho,  son  of  Psammetichus,  pn>poscd  to  add 
to  Egypt  some  of  the  Aaayrian  provinces,  and  marched  through 
Palestine.  Josiah  at  once  interposed;  it  is  uncertain  whether,  in 
tpiu  of  the  power  of  Egypt,  he  had  hopes  of  extending  his  king- 
dom, or  whether  the  famous  reformer  was,  like  Manaaseh,  a  vassal 
of  Assyria.  The  book  of  Kings  gives  the  standpoint  of  a  later 
Judaean  writer,  but  Josiah's  autbotity  over  a  much  Urger  area 
than  Judah  alone  is  suggested  by  zziii.  19  (part  of  an  addition), 
and  by  the  references  to  the  bwler  at  Riblah  in  Ezek.  vi.  14, 
zLioan).  He  was  slain  at  Uegiddo  in  608,  and  Egypt,  as  in  the 
long^istant  past,  again  held  Palestine  and  Syria.  The  Judaeans 
made  Jeboahaz  (or  Shallum)  their  king,  but  the  Pharaoh  banished 
hidi  to  Egypt  three  months  later  and  appointed  his  brother 
Jfhniakim.  Shortly  afterwards  Nineveh  fell,  and  with  it  the 
empire  which  had  dominated  the  fortunes  of  Palestine  for  over 
two  centuries  (see  i  ro).  Nabonidus  (Nabunaid)  king  of  Baby- 
lonia (556  ax:.)  saw  in  the  disaster  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  for 
the  sacrilege  ol  Sennacherib;  the  Hebrew  prophets,  for  their 
part,  exulted  over  Yahweh's  far-rcadiing  judgment.  The  newly 
formed  Chaldean  power  at  once  recc^nized  in  Necho  a  dangerous. 
rival  and  Nabopolassar  sent  bis  son  Nebuchadrezzar,  who  over- 
threw the  Egyptian  forces  at  Carchemish  (605).  The  battle  was 
the  tuming-iMint  of  the  age,  and  with  it  the  succession  of  the  new 
Chaldean  or  Babylonian  kiiigdom  was  assured.  But  the  relations 
between  Egypt  and  Judah  were  not  broken  oS.  The  course 
of  events  is  not  clear,  but  Jehoiakim  (q.v.)  at  all  events  was  in- 
clined to  rely  upon  Egypt.  He  died  just  as  Nebuchadrezzar, 
seeing  his  warnings  disregarded,  was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to 
Jeruulem.  His  young  son  Jeboiacbin  surrendered  after  a 
three  months'  reign,  with  his  mother  and  the  court;  they  were 
taken  away  to  Babylonia,  together  with  a  number  of  the  artisan, 
d^ss  ($g6).  Jchoiakim's  brother,  Mattam'ah  or  Zedckiah,  was 
set  in  his  place  imder  an  oath  of  ^egiance,  which  be  broke,  pre- 
ferring Hophra  the  new  king  of  Egypt.  A  few  years  later  tlie 
leoond  siege  took  place.  It  began  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth 
month,  January  587.  The  looked-for  intervention  of  Egypt  was 
unavaiSng,  although  a  temporary  raising  of  the  siege  inspired  wild 
hopes.  Desertion,  pestilence  and  famine  added  to  the  usual 
horrors  of  a  siege,  and  at  length  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth 
month  586,  i  btcach  was  made  in  the  walls.  Zedekiah  fled 
towards  the  Jordan  valley  but  was  seized  and  taken  to  Nebuchad- 
rezzar at  Riblah  (45  m.  south  of  Hamath).  His  sons  were  slain 
before  hi*  eyes,  and  he  himself  was  blinded  and  carried  off  to 
Babylon  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years.  The  Babylonian  Nebuzar- 
adan  was  sent  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  rebellious  city,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  fifth  month  $86  B.C  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed.  The  Temple,  palace  and  dty  buildings  -were  bnmed, 
the  walls  broken  down,  the  chief  priest  Seralah,  the  second  priest 
SSephaniah,  and  other  leaders  were  put  to  death,  and  a  large  body 
of  people  was  again  carried  away.  The  disaster  became  the 
great  epoch-making  event  for  Jewish  history  and  literature. 

Throughout  these  stormy  years  the  prophet  Jeremiah  {q.v.)  had 
realized  that  Judah's  only  hope  lay  in  submission  to  Babylonia. 
Stigmatized  as  a  traitor,  scorned  and  even  imprisoned,  he  had  not 
ceased  to  utter  his  warnings  to  deaf  ears,  althout^  Zedekiah 
himself  was  perhaps  open  to  penuasion.  Now  the  penalty  had 
betnpaid.aiid  the  Babylonians,  whose  policy  was  less  destructive 
than  that  of  Assyria,  contented  tiiemselves  with  appointing  as 
governor  a  certain  Gedaliah.  The  new  centre  ma  Mixpah,  a 
commanding  eminence  and  sanctuary,  about  $  m.  N.W.  of 
Jerusalem;  and  here  Gedaliah  issued  an  appeal  to  the  people  to 
■  But  sec  N.  Sdwiidt,  Ency.  Bib.,  "  Scythians,"  (  I. 
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be  loyal  to  Bibyloah  and  to  temme  their  foimer  peacefnl  occu- 
pations. The  land  had  not  been  devastated,  and  many  gladly 
returned  from  their  hiding-places  in  Moab,  Edom  and  Ammon. 
But  discontented  survivon  of  the  royal  family  under  Ishmael 
intrigued  with  Baalis,  king  Of  Ammon.  The  plot  resulted  in 
the  murder  of  Gedaliah  and  an  lusuccessf ul  attempt  to  carry  off 
vailons  princesses  and  officials  who  had  been  left  in  the  governor's 
care.  This  new  confusion  and  a  lutural  fear  of  Babylonia's 
vengeance  led  many  to  feel  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  flight  to 
Egypt,  and,  although  warned  by  Jeremiah  that  even  there  the 
sword  would  find  them,  they  fled  south  and  took  refuge  in 
Tahpanhea  (Daphnae,  f.v.),  afterwards  forming  small  settle- 
ments in  other  parts  of  Egypt.  But  the  thread  of  the  history 
Is  broken,  and  apart  from  an  allusion  to  the  favour  shown  to 
the  captive  Jehoiachin  (with  which  the  books  of  Jeremiah  and 
Kings  conclude),  there  is  a  gap  in  the  records,  and  sufaaequent 
events  are  viewed  from  a  new  standpoint  (i  so). 

The  last  few  years  of  the  Judaean  kingdom  pnient  several  difficult 
problems. 

(a)  That  there  was  some  fluctuation  of  timdition  is  evident  in  the 
caie  of  jehoiakim.  with  wboee  quiet  end  (a  Kings  zziv.  6  (lee  also 
LuciAN];  2  Chron.  sxxvi.  8  (S^uagintU  contrast  the  fate  fore- 
shadowed  in  Jer.  xxiL  iS  scq.,  zxxvi  jo  Id.  Jos.  Ant.  z.  6,  a  seq.). 
The  tradition  of  his  captivity  (a  Chrao.  axzvi  6;  IHn.  i.  a^  has 
apparently  confused  him  with  Jehoiachin,  -and  the  lattcr's  reign  is 
so  brief  that  some  overiappiog  is  conceivable.  Moreover,  the 
prophecy  in  Jer.  zniv.  s  that  ZedeUah  woukl  die  in  peace  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  history,  nor  does  Joaah'a  fate  agree  with  the 
promiieinz  Kings  nii.  so.  There  is  also  an  evhlent  relation  between 
the  pairs:  Jehoahaa  and  Jehoiakim,  leboiacfaia  and  Zedekiah 
(«.(■  iewth  of  feigns),  and  the  difficulty  felt  in  Rsaid  to  the  second 
and  thira  is  obvious  m  the  attempts  of  the  Jewish  historian  Joseph  us 
to  provide  a  comncomise.  The  oontempocafy  prophecies  ascribed 
to  Jeremiah  and  ExeUd  reqoin  careful  eaamination  in  this  con- 
nexion, nrtly  as  ftgards  their  tradiHnnal  background  (especially 
tlie  bcadingsAnd  settii«),  and  jjoitly  for  their  contents,  tlie  details  of 
whidi  sometimes  do  not  admit  of  a  litetal  inteipretation  in  accor- 
dance with  our  present  historical  material  (cf.  Eaek.  six.  j-q,  where 
the  two  brotheti  carried  off  to  Egypt  and  Babyton  respectively  would 


seem  to  be  Jehoahaa  and  his  nephew  Jehoiacbn). 

(10  Soate  fluctuation  is  obvuus  in  the  number,  dates  and  extent 
of  the  deportations.  Jer.  UL  a8-ao  gives  a  total  of  4600  penona, 
in  contrast  to  a  Kings  zziv.  14, 16  (the  numben  are  not  inclusive), 
and  reckons  three  deportations  in  the  7th  (?  17th),  iSth  and  asnl 
years  of  Nebarhadreziar.  Only  the  aeoond  is  specincally  said  to  be 
inm  Jerusalem  (the  remaining  are  of  Judaeans),  and  the  last  has 
Iwen  plausibly  connected  with  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  an  interval 
of  five  years  being  assumed.  For  this  twenty-third  year  Joaephus 
(AmLx.9, 7)  gives  an  invasion  of  Egypt  and  an  attack  upon  Ammon, 
Moab  and  Palestine  (see  NxaccHADUZZAa). 

(c)  Thattheeziletestedieventyyears(?fromsB6B.c.totliecom- 
pletion  of  the  second  temple)  is  the  view  of  the  ranonifal  history 
pChron.  xxzvi.  21;  Jer.  xxv.  II,  xxix.  lo;  Zech.  L  la;  cf.  Tyre, 


In.  xxiii.  15),  l>ttt  it-is  usually  reckoned  from  the  first  deportation, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  ot  graster  significance  than  the  second 
(Jer;  xxiv,  zziz.),  and  it  may  be  a  round  number.    Another  difficulty 


is  the  interpreutioo  of  the  4d  years  in  Esek.  !v.  6  (cf .  Egypt,  zziz.  1 1 T, 
and  the  J90  in  t.  5  (Septuagint  150  or  190:  Ijo  in  Jo^  x.  9,  7  end). 
A  period  of  fifty  years  la  allowed  by  the  chronolopcs]  scheme 
(I  Kings  vi.  I  :cf.  Jos. «.  i4^  h  21).  and  the  latebook  of  Barnch  (vi.  3) 
even  speaks  of  seven  generatiooai  Varying  chronoMgical  schemes 
may  uve  been  cuncnt  and  some  weight  must  be  laid  upon  the 
remarkable  vagueness  of  tlie  historical  informatMn  in  later 
writings  (tee  Danibl). 

(<)TheatritudeoftheneIghbeaftag|icoplcaconabtntcaanotheraen- 
eus  problem  (d.  2  Kings  XXIV.  2  and  2  Cbtea.  xzxvi.  s,  where  Lodan's 
recensioo  and  the  Septuagint  respectively  add  the  Samaritans!),  in 
view  of  the  circumstances  of  Ccdaliah's  appointment  (Jer.  xL  1 1,  see 
abo\nc)  as  ctMitreated  with  the  frequent  prophecies  aniast  Ammon, 
Moab  and  Edom  wliich  mm  to  be  contemporary  (seeEDm;  MOAt). 

(e)  Finally,  theiecurreoceofMularhistoricalsitiiatioiisinJudaean 
history  must  be  considered.  The  period  under  review,  with  its  lela- 
tkms  between  ludah  and  Egypt,  can  be  illustrated  by  pnphecies 
SKribcd  to  a  similar  situation  in  tile  time  of  Hneldah.  But  tlie 
destnictkxi  of  Jerusalem  is  not  quite  unique,  and  somewhat  later 
we  meet  with  indirect  evidence  for  at  least  one  amilar  disaster  upon 
which  the  records  are  silent.  There  are  a  number  of  apparently 
rekted  passages  which,  however,  on  internal  grounds,  are  unsuitable 
to  the  present  period,  and  when  they  show  Independent  signs  of  a 
iater  date  ^a  their  present  form),  tliere  Is  a  vny  strong  probability 

that  thev  refer  to  such  subsern '-'  -" — ' —     "^ *^ ' 

bistoffcai  tradition  makes  a  final 


The  scantiness  of 

solution  imncasible,  but  the  study 

of  these  years  Ims  an  important  bearing  00  tbe  history  of  the  later 
Judaean  state,  which  has  been  chaxacteristically  treated  from  tiie 


selves  aa  the  kernel  of  "  IsnwI."  From  this  point  of  new,  tbe 
desue  to  intensify  the  denudatum  of  Palestine  and  the  fate  of  iu 
remnant,  and  to  look  to  the  Babylonian  exiles  for  the  future,  can 
probably  be  recognized  in  the  writings  attributed  to  contemporary 
prophets.^ 

18.  Internal  CandUiont  and  Ike  BxUf. — Many  of  the  ezOcs 
accepted  their  lot  and  settled  down  in  Babylonia  (cf.  Jer.  zziz. 
4-7);  Jewish  colonics,  too,  were  being  founded  in  Egypt.  The 
agriculturists  and  herdsmen  who  had  been  left  in  Palestine 
formed,  as  alwajrs,  the  staple  population,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  either  JudSh  or  Israel  as  denuded  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  down-trodden  peasants  were  left  in  peace  to  divide  the  land 
among  them,  and  new  conditions  arose  as  they  took  over  the 
ownerless  esUtes.  But  the  idd  continuity  was  not  entirely 
broken;  there  was  a  return  to  earlier  conditions,  and  life  moved 
mote  freely  in  its  wonted  channels.  The  fall  of  the  monarchy 
involved  a  teveision  to  a  pre-monaichical  state.  It  had  scarcely 
been  otherwise  in  Israel.  The  Israelites  who  had  been  carried 
o9  by  tbe  Asayrians  were  also  removed  from  the  cult  of  the  land 
(d.  iSam.zzvi.  i9;RuthL  isseq.).  It  is  possible  that  some  had 
escaped  by  taking  timdy  refuge  among  their  brethren  in  Judah; 
indeed,  if  national  tradition  availed,  there  were  doubtless  times 
when  judah  caat  its  eye  upon  the  land  vrith  which  it  had  been 
so  intimatdy  connected.  It  would  certainly  be  unirise  to  draw  a 
sharp  boundary  line  between  the  two  districts;  kings  of  Judah 
could  be  tempted  to  reatore  the  kingdom  of  their  traditional 
founder,  or  Assyria  might  be  complaisant  towards  a  faithful 
Judaean  vassal.  The  character  of  the  Assyrian  domination  over 
Israd  must  not  be  misunderAood;  the  regular  payment  of 
tribute  and  tbe  provision  of  troops  were  the  main  requirements, 
and  the  position  of  the  maases  underwent  little  change  if  an 
Assyrian  governor  took  the  place  of  an  unpopular  native  mier. 
"the  two  sections  of  the  Hebrews  who  had  had  lo  much  in 
common  were  scatcdy  severed  by  a  border-line  only  a  few  raBea 
to  the  north  of  Jenisalem.  But  Israd  after  the  fall  of  Samatin 
b  artificially  exduded  from  the  Judaean  horizon,  and  lies  as  a 
foreign  land,  sithough  Judah  itsdf  had  suffered  from  the  intru- 
aion  of  foreigners  in  the  preceding  centuries  of  war  and  turmofl, 
and  sttangen  had  settled  in  her  midst,  had  formed  part  of  She 
royal  giurd,  or  had  even  served  as  jsnissaries  (i  is,  end). 

Samaria  had  experienced  several  changes  in  its  original 
popuUtion,*  and  an  instructive  story  tells  how  the  colonists, 
in  thdr  ignorance  of  the  religion  of  tbdr  new  home,  incurred  tlie 
divine  wnth.  Cnjns  regia  €Jut  rtUpa — settlement  upon  a  new 
soil  involved  dependence  upon  its  god,  and  accordingly  priests 
were  sent  to  instruct  tbe  Samaritans  in  the  fear  of  Yahwcfa. 
Thenceforth  they  continued  the  warship  of  the  laradite  Yahwdi 
along  with  thdr  own  native  cults  (>  Kings  xviL  24-28,  jj). 
Their  descendanta  claimed  partidpation  in  the  privileges  of 
the  Judaeans  (d.  Jer.  zli.  s),  and  must  have  identified  theoudvci 
with  the  old  stock  (Ezra  iv.  >).  Whatever  recollection  they 
preserved  of  thdr  origin  and  of  the  drcumstances  of  their  entry 
would  be  retold  from  a  new  standpoint;  the  ethnologica]  tradi- 
tions would  gain  a  new  meaning;  the  aaiimilation  would  in 
time  become  complete.  In  view  of  subsequent  events  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  interesting  subject  of  inquiiy  than 
the  internal  religious  and  sodokgicsl  conditions  in  Samaiia  at 
this  age. 

To  the  prophets  the  religions  position  was  lower  in  Judah 
than  in  Sanuiria,  whose  iiii(]uities  were  less  grievous  (Jer.  12. 
II  seq.,  zxiii.  ir  sqq.;  Eiek.  xvL  51).  The  greater  prevakace 
of  bttthen  dementa  in  Jerusalem,  as  detailed  in  the  icfoims  of 
Josiah  or  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  (d  Ezek.  viii.),  would 

^  So  also  one  can  now  compare  the  estimate  taken  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt  in  Jer.  zliv.  with  the  actual  rdigious  conditiofis  which  are 
known  to  nave  prevaiird  later  at  Elephantine,  where  a  small  Jewidi 
cdony  worshipped  Yahu  (Yabweh)  at  their  own  temple  (see  E. 
Sachau,  "  Dm  aram.  Papynisurktinde,"  in  the  AMkoMlintgai  of 
the  Prussian  Academy,  Berlin,  1907). 

'  Saigon  had  removed  Babylonians  into  the  Uiid  of  HattI  (Syria 
and  Palestine),  and  in  71$  B.C.  among  the  coloniMs  were  tribes  appar^ 
ently  of  desert  origin  (Tamud,  Hayaps,  &c.) ;  other  settlements  ar« 


aacnbcd  to  Eaar-haddon  snd  perhaps  Assur-faani-pal  (Esra  iv.  2^  lO^. 
See  for  the  evidence,  A.  E.  Cowley,  Eiicy.  Bit.,  col.  4257; 
,t,~i|w.-.«  of  oilca  arho  ittafacd  from  Babyloaia  and  regard  thcm-^  Montgomery,  71s  -SsiMriiau,  pp.  46-37  (I'hiladdphia,  1907). 
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■t  lent  tucgest  tliat  the  dottnctioB  of  the  itate  WIS  not  (Btiicly 
•  diiaster.  To  this  cat*itrophe  may  be  due  the  bfcutatuy 
diancter  at  old  Judaean  hiatotical  tnditioni.  Moreover,  the 
land  wa*  purified  when  it  became  divorced  bom  the  piactica 
of  a  luxurious  court  and  lost  maay  of  its  mnst  inhabitaats. 
In  Israel  as  in  Jndah  the  political  disasters  not  only  meant 
a  'MfUng  of  population,  they  also  brought  into  prominmce 
the  old  popular  and  non-offidal  religion,  the  character 
of  which  U  not  to  be  condemned  because  of  the  attitude. of 
lofty  prophets  in  advance  of  their  age.  When  there  were  sects 
like  the  Rechabites  (Jer.  zzxv.),  when  the  Judaean  fields  could 
produce  a  Micah  or  a  Zephatnah,  and  when  Israel  no  doubt 
had  men  who  inherited  the  qilrit  of  a  Hosea,  the  nature  of  the 
underlying  conditions  can  be  moic  justly  appreciated.  The 
writings  of  the  prophets  were  cherished,  not  only  in  the  un- 
favounble  atmospheie  of  couita  (see  Jer.  zzxvi.,  >i  sqq.),  but 
also  in  the  circles  of  their  foUowen  (Isa.  viil.  16).  la  the  quiet 
smaller  sanctuaries  the  old-tinie  bdidb  were  miintalnM,  and  the 
priests,  oftco  perhaps  «f  the  older  native  stock  (cf.  t  Kings 
zvit  18  aad  above),  were  the  recognised  guardians  of  the  reli- 
giousculta.  The  old  stories  of  earlier  days endrdcidaGCS  which, 
though  denouDced  for  their  oomiptioit,  were  not  regarded  as 
illegitimate,  and  io  the  form  in  wldch  the  dim  traditions  of  the 
past  are  now  preserved  they  reveal  an  attempt  to  purify  popular 
belief  and  thought.  In  the  domestic  drdes  of  prophetic 
communities  the  part  played  by  their  great  heads  in  history 
did  not  suffer  in  die  telliii^  and  it  is  probable  that  some  part 
at  least  of  the  extant  history  of  the  Israelite  kingdom  passed 
through  the  hands  of  men  whose  interest  lay  In  the  preeminence 
of  their  seers  and  their  beneficent  deeds  on  behalf  of  these  small 
communities.  This  interest  and  tte  popular  tone  of  the  history 
may  be  oonbined  with  the  fact  that  the  literature  docs  not  take 
\m  into  the  midst  of  that  world  of  activity  in  which  the  events 
unfolded  themselves. 

Ahhoogh  the  recocdi  piesune  complete  dlence  upon  the  period 
now  under  review,  it  h  neccMsry^  to  free  oneself  from  the  nsrrow  out- 
look of  the  later  Judaean  compilers,  it  is  a  gratuitous  tnamption 
that  the  history  of  (north)  Israel  oeaMd  with  the  fall  of  Samaria  or 
that  Judah  then  took  over  Israelite  literature  and  inherited  the  old 
Inaoite  ipirit:  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  earlier  writings 
is  of  historical  importance.  It  is  true  that  the  atnation  in  Israel 
cr  Samaria  continues  obscure,  but  a  careful  study  of  literary  pn>> 
ductions,  evidently  not  earlier  than  the  7th  century  B.C.,  reveals  a 
particular  loftineas  of  conception  and  a  tendency  which  finds  its 
parallels  in  Hosea  and  sppraximatca  the  pecubsr  characteristics 
of  the  Deuteranoroic  school  of  thought.  But  the  history  which  the 
jndaeaa  writen  have  handed  down  u  influenced  by  the  later  hoatDity 
baaetu  Judah  and  Samaria.  The  traditional  bond  between  the 
aofth  and  south  which  nothing  could  efface  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.,  xL  8, 6)  has 
been  carried  back  to  the  earliest  ages;  yet  the  present  period,  after 
the  age  of  rival  kingdoms,  Judah  and  Israel,  and  before  the  foonda- 
tioa  M  Judaism,  is  that  in  which  the  historical  background  (or  the 
inclnston  of  Judah  among  the  "  sons  "  of  Israel  is  equally  suit- 
able (H  5.  ^f  end).  The  drcumstanoes  favoured  a  closer  alliance 
between  the  people  of  Palestine,  and  a  greater  prominence  of  the 
old  holy  places  (Hebron,  Bethel,  5hechem,&c.),  oi  which  the  ruined 
Jemsideu  would  not  be  one,  and  the  existing  condition  of  Judah 
and  laadirom  imernal  and  non-political  points  of  view— not  their 
condition  in  the  pre-monarchical  age* — is  the  more  crucial  problem 
io  biblical  history.' 

19.  fcrtiatt  Perfod.*— The  course  of  events  from  the  middle 
of  die  6lh  century  >.c.  to  the  doM  of  the  Persian  period  is 
lamentably  obacure,  slthongb  much  indirect  avidence  indicates 
tkst  tliis  age  holds  the  key  to  the  growth  of  writtea-  biblical 
history.  It  was  an  age  of  literary  activity  which  manifested 
itself,  not  in  contemporary  historical  recwds— only  a  few  of 
wUdi  have  survived — but  rather  In  the  special  treatment  of 
previously  existing  souicc*.    The  problems  are  of  unusual 

'  The  iTOwIfic  recognition  that  the  land  was  not  depopulated  after 
586  b  of  fundamental  significance  for  the  criticism  of  "  exilic  " 
and  "  post -exilic  "  history.  G.  A.  Smith  thus  sums  up  a  dis- 
cussioa  of  the  extent  of  the  deportations:  "...  A  lam  majority 
of  the  Jewish  people  fcmained  on  the  land.  This  conclusion  may 
startle  us  with  our  generally  received  notions  of  the  whole  nation  as 
edled.    But  there  sre  facts  which  support  it  "  (/rnuofam,  it  z68). 

■  On  the  place  of  I^lestine  in  Persian  history  see  PxasiA :  History, 
anaenl,  especially  |  5  ii.;  abo  AkTaznus;  CAMBYSn;.  Cvaus; 
Daxids,  &c 


intricacy  and  addiiional  light  is  needed  frmn  extanal  evidence. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  turn  to  this  first.  Scarcely  40  yean 
after  the  destructioa  of  Jerusalem,  a  new  power  appeared  in  the 
east  in  the  person  of  Qrrus  the  Great.  Babylon  speedily  fell 
(539  B-c)  and  a  fresh  era  opened.  To  the  petty  states  this  meant 
only  a  change  of  masters;  tb^  now  became  part  of  one  of  the 
largest  empires  of  antiquity.  The  prophets  who  had  marked 
in  the  past  the  advent  of  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  now  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  the  advance  of  Cyrus,  confident  that  the  fall 
of  Babylon  would  bring  the  restoration  of  their  fortunes.  Cyrus 
was  bailed  as  the  divinely  apiwinted  saviour,  the  anointed  one 
of  Yahweh.  The  poetic  imagery  in  which  the  prophets  clothed 
the  doom  of  Babylon,  like  the  romantic  account  of  Herodotus 
(i.  191),  fslls  short  of  the  simple  centcmpoiary  account  of  Cyrus 
himself.  He  did  not  fulfil  the  detailed  prediclions,  and  the 
events  did  not  reach  the  ideals  of  Hebrew  writers;  but  thcM 
antidpaUons  may  have  influenced  the  form  which  the  JewUi 
traditions  subsequently  took.  Nevertheless,  if  Cyrus  was  not 
originally  a  Persian  and  was  not  a  worshipper  of  Yahweh 
(laa.  xli.  95),  he  was  at  least  tolerant  towards  subject  races  and 
their  religions,  and  the  persistent  traditions  immistakably  point 
to  the  honour  in  which  his  memory  was  hdd.  Throughout  the 
Persian  supremacy  Palestine  was  necessarily  influenced  by 
the  course  of  events  in  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  (with  which 
intercourse  was  continual),  and  some  light  may  thus  be  in- 
directly thrown  on  its  otherwise  obscure  political  history.  Thus, 
when  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  made  his  great  expedition 
against  Egypt,  with  the  fleets  of  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  and 
with  the  camela  of  tile  Arabians,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Palestine  itself  was  concerned.  Also,  the  revolt  which  broke 
out  in  the  Persiaif  provinces  at  this  Juncture  may  have  extended 
to  Palestine;  although  the  usurper  Darius  encountered  his  most 
serious  opposition  in  the  north  and  north-east  of  his  empire.  An 
outburst  of  Jewish  religious  feding  is  dated  in  the  second  year 
of  Darius  Csao),  but  whether  Judah  was  making  a  bold  bid  for 
independence  or  had  received  spedal  favour  for  abstaining 
from  tJie  above  revolts,  external  evidence  alone  can  decide. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Dsrius  there  was  a  fresh  revolt 
in  Egypt;  it  was  quelled  by  Xerxes  (485-465),  who  did  not 
imitate  the  religious  toletance.of  bis  predecessors.  Artaxerxes  I, 
Longimanus  (465-415),  attracts  attention  because  the  famous 
Jewish  reformers  Esta  and  Nehemiah  flourished  imder  a  king 
of  this  name.  Other  revolts  occurred  in  Egypt,  and  (or  these 
and  also  for  the  rebellion  of  the  Persian  satrap  Megabyzo* 
((.  448-447),  independent  evidence  for  the  position  of  Judah  is 
needed,  since  a  catastrophe  M>parently  befell  the  unfortunate 
state  before  Nehemiah  appears  upon  the  scene.  Little  is  known 
of  the  mild  and  indolent  Artaxerxes  II.  Mnemon  (404-359)- 
With  the  growing  weakness  of  the  Persian  empire  Egypt  reas- 
serted its  independence  for  a  time.  In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  UL 
Ocbus  (359-338),  Egypt,  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  were  in  revolt; 
the  rising  was  quelled  without  mercy,  and  the  details  of 
the  vengeance  are  valuable  for  the  possible  fate  of  Palestine 
itself.  The  Jewish  historian  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  7)  records 
the  enslavement  of  the  Jews,  the  pollution  of  the  Temple  by  a 
certain  Bagoses  (see  Bacoas),  and  a  seven  years'  punishmeht. 
Other  late  sources  narrate  the  destruction  of  Jericho  and  a 
deportatibn  of  the  Jews  to  Babylonia  and  to  Hyrcania  (on  the 
Cupian  Sea).  The  evidence  for  the  catastrophes  under 
Artaxerxes  I.  and  III.  (see  Aktaxzixzs),  exdusivdy  contained 
in  biblical  and  in  external  tradition  respectivdy,  is  of  particular 
importance,  since  several  biblical  passages  riefer  to  disasters 
similar  to  those  of  586  but  presuppose  different  conditions  and  are 
qiparendy  of  later  origin.*   The  murder  of  Artaxerxes  lU.  by 

*The  evidence  for  Artaxerxes  III.,  accepted  by  Ewald  and  others 
(see  W.  it.  Smith,  OU  Teslamaa  m  Jewisli  Chunk,  p.  43a  seq.;  W. 
Judeich,  KUmasut.  Sl»d.,  p.  170;  T.  K.  Cbcyne,  Ency.  Bib.,  coL 
.  ssoa;  F.  C.  Kent,  Hist  (1899I,  pp.  »30  sqq.)  has  however  been  ques- 
tioned by  Willrich,  Judoica,  35-39  (see  Chfyne,  Ency.  Bib.,  col 
3941).  The  account  of  Josephus  (above)  raises  several  difficulties, 
especially  the  identity  of  Bagoses.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  haa 
placed  the  record  too  Iste.  and  that  this  Bagoses  is  the  Judaeaa, 
governor  who  flourished  about  408  B.C.     (See  p.  a86,  n.  3.) 
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BagoMS  gave  a  set-back  to  the  revival  o(  the  Persian  Empire. 
Under  Darius  Codomannus  (336-530)  the  advancing  Greeli 
power  broui^t  matters  to  a  liead,  and  at  tlie  battle  of  lasus 
in  333  Alexander  settled  its  fattf.  The  overthrow  of  Tyre 
and  Gaza  secured  the  possession  of  the  coast  and  the  Jewish 
stale  entered  upon  the  Greek  period.    (See  §  35.) 

During  these  two  centuries  the  Jews  in  Palestine  had  been  only 
one  of  an  aggnsate  of  subject  iKoples  enjoying  internal  freedom 
provided  in  return  for  a  regular  tribute.  They  lived  in  comparative 
quietude;  although  Herodotus  knows  the  Palestinian  coast  he  docs 
not  mention  the  Jews.  The  earlier  Persian  kings  acknowledged 
the  various  religions  of  the  petty  peoples;  they  were  also  patrons  of 
their  temples  and  would  take  care  to  preserve  an  ancient  right  of 
asylum  or  the  privileges  of  long-esublished  cults.'  Cyrus  on  enter- 
ing Babylon  had  even  restored  the  gods  to  the  cities  to  which  they 
belongecl.'  Consequently  much  interest  attaches  to  the  evidence 
which  illustrates  the  environment  of  the  jews  during  this  period. 
Those  who  had  been  scattered  from  f^Iestine  lived  in  small  colonies, 
sometimes  mingling  and  interrnarrying  with  the  natives,  sometimes 
strictly  preserving  their  own  individuality.  Some  took  root  in  the 
strange  lands,  antT  as  later  popular  stories  indicate,  evidently  reached 
high  positions;  others,  reuining  a  more  vivid  tradition  of  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  cherished  the  ideal  of  a  restored  Jerusalem.  Excava- 
tion at  Nippur  (g.v.)  in  Babylonia  has  brought  to  light  numerous 
contract  tablets  oS  the  5th  century  B.C.  with  Hebrew  proper  names 

glaggai,  Hanani,  Ccdaliah,  &c.).  Papyri  from  Elephantine  in 
pper  Egypt,  of  the  same  age,  proceed  from  Jewish  families 
wno  carry  on  a  flourishing  business,  live  among  Egyptians  and 
Persians,  and  take  their  oaths  in  courts  of  law  in  the  name  of  the  god 
"  Yahu,"  the  "  God  of  Heaven,"  whose  temple  dated  from  the  last 
Egyptian  kings.  Indeed,  it  was  claimed  that  Cambyscs  had  left 
the  sanctuary  unharmed  but  had  destroyed  the  temples  »f  the 
Egyptians.  In  Elephantine,  as  in  Nippur,  the  legal  usages  show 
tluit  siniilar  elements  of  Babylonio-Aseyrian  culture  pecvailed.  and 
the  evidence  from  two  such  widely  separated  fields  is  iostnictivii 
for  conditions  in  Palestine  itself.' 

30.  nt  Ralanaion  of  fudek.—lbe  biblical  history  for  the 
Persian  period  is  contained  in  a  new  source — the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  whose  standpoint  and  period  are  that  of 
Chronicles,  with  which  they  are  closely  joined.  After  a  brief 
description  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  "seventy  years"  of 
the  exile  are  passed  over,  and  we  are  plunged  into  a  history  of 
the  return  (s  Chron.  xxxvi. ;  Ezra  i.).  Although  Palestine  had  not 
been  depopulated,  and  many  of  the  exiled  Jens  remained  in 
Persia,  the  standpoint  is  that  of  those  who  returned  from 
Babylon.  Settled  in  and  around  Jertisalem,  they  look  upon 
themselves  as  the  sole  community,  the  true  Israel,  even  as  it  was 
believed  that  once  before  Israel  entered  and  developed  inde- 
pendently in  the  land  of  its  ancestors.  They  look  back  from  the 
age  when  half-suppressed  hostility  with  Samaria  bad  broken 
out,  and  when  an  exclusive  Judaism  had  been  formed.  The 
interest  of  the  writers  is  as  usual  in  the  religious  history;  they 
were  indifferent  to,  or  perhaps  rather  ignorant  of,  the  strict 
order  of  events.  Their  narratives  can  be  partially  supplemented 
from  other  sources  (Haggai;  Zechariah  i.-viii.;  Isa.  xl.-lzvi.; 
Halachi),  but  a  consecutive  sketch  is  impossible.* 

*  Thus  a  decree  of  Darius  I.  takes  the  part  of  his  subjects  against 
the  excessive  seal  of  the  official  Gadatas,  and  grants  freedom  of 
taxation  and  exemption  from  forced  labour  to  those  connected  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo  in  Asia  Minor  (BuUttiK  ds  comspondance  keUimtque, 
xiiL  5^9;  E.  Meyer,  £nb<<Aiifi{  du  Jiidmttomu,  p.  19  aeq.;  cf.  id, 
forsckuHren,  iL  497). 

'  In  addition  to  this,  the  Egyptian  story  of  the  pnal  Uza-hor 
at  the  court  of  C^mbyses  and  Darius  reflects  a  policy  of  religious 
tolefance  which  illustrates  the  biblieal  account  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(Brugsch,  Cnch.  Att.  pp.  7(4  sqq.;  see  Cheyne,  Jem.  Btlit.  Life  tfur 
Hu  SciU,  p&  40743J. 

'  From  IVma  in  north  Arabia,  also,  there  Is  monumental  evidence 
of  the  5th  century  B.C.  for  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  influence  upon 
the  language,  cult  and  art.  For  Nippur,  see  Bab.  Exped.  of  Una.  0^ 
PtHtuyhtiua,  scries  A.,  voL  bi.  (1808),  by  H.  V.  Hilprecht;  for 
Elephantine,  the  Mond  papyri,  A.  H.  Sayce  and  A.  E.  Cowley, 
Aramak  Papyri  Diuaoerid  al  Asman  (1906),  and  those  dted  above 
'     382,  n.  IK  For  the  Jewish  colonies  in  general,.see  H.  Guthe,  £iicy. 

6.,art.  "  Dispersion  '  {with  references) :  also  below,  1 25  sqq. 

*  See  Ezra  akd  Nbheuuh  with  bibliographical  references, 
also  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Introd.  le  Isaiah  (1895);  Jn.- Rdifioui  Lift 
afler  lit  Exilt  (1898);  E.  Sellin.  Stud.  s.  EntsUiunpiescll.  d.  jid. 
Cmeinde  (1901);  R.   H.  Kennett  in  Swete's  Cambridge  Biblical 

Bilcher  Em  u.  t/tiemja  (1909) ; 


Bib. 


EtiaVM  (pp.  92  sqq.);  G.  Jahn.  Dii  Bii 
and  C.  C.  Tcrrey,  £cra  Sludia  (1910). 


In  561 BX.  the  captive  Judaetn  king,  JehoiacUn,  hwi  reodved 
special  narks  of  favour  from  Nebucfaadrezzar's  son  Amil- 
marduk.  So  little  is  known  of  this  act  of  recognition  that 
its  significance  can  only  be  cnnjectured.  A  little  later  Tyre 
received  as  its  king  Merbaal  (sss-SS')  who  had  been  fetched  from 
Babylonia.  Babytonia  was  politically  unsettled,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Davidic  dynasty  had  descendants;  if  Babylon 
was  assured  of  the  allegiance  of  Judab  further  acts  of  clemency 
may  wdl  have  followed.  But  the  later  recensioQ  of  Judaean 
history — our  sole  source — entirely  ignores  the  elevation  of 
Jehoiachin  (2  Kings  zxv.  27  sqq  ;  Jer.  lii.  31-34),  and  ptoceedi 
at  once  to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  who  proclaims  as  his  divine 
mission  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (538).  The  Judaean 
Sheshbazzar  (a  corruption  of  some  Babylonian  name)  brought 
back  the  Temple  vessels  which  Nebuchadrezzar  had  carried 
away  and  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  at  the  expense  <4 
the  royal  purse.  An  immense  body  of  exiles  ia  said  to  have 
returned  at  this  time  to  Jerusakm  under  Zerubbabel,  who  was 
of  Davidic  descent,  and  the  priest  Jeshua  or  J<»hua,  (he 
grandson  of  the  murdered  Seiaiah  (Ezra  i.-iiL;  v.  13-vi.  j). 
When  these  refused  the  proffered  help  of  the  people  of  Samaria, 
men  of  the  same  faith  as  themselves  (iv.  2),  their  troubles  began, 
and  the  Samariuns  retaliated  by  preventing  the  rebuilding.  The 
next  historical  notice  is  dated  in  the  second  Jrcar  of  Darius  (520) 
when  two  prophets,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  came  forward  to 
kindle  the  Judaeans  to  new  cllarts,  and  in  spite  of  oppositioD 
the  work  went  steadily  onwards,  thanks  to  the  favour  of  Darius, 
until  the  Temple  was  completed  four  years  later  (Esra  v.  2,  vi.  13 
sqq).  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  independent  writings 
ascribed  to  these  prophets,  it  appears  that  no  considerable  body 
of  exiles  could  have  returned — it  is  still  an  event  of  the  future 
(iScch.  iL  7,  vi.  is);  Httle,  if  anything,  had  been  done  to  the 
Temple  (Hag.  it  15);  and  Zerubbabel  a  the  one  to  lake  in 
hand  and  complete  the  great  undertaking  (Zech.  iv.  9).  The 
prophets  address  themselves  to  men  living  in  comfortable 
abodes  with  olive-fields  and  vineyards,  suffering  from  bad  seasons 
and  agricultural  depression,  and  though  the  country  is  as- 
settled  there  b  no  reference  to  any  active  opposition  en  the 
part  of  Samaritans.  So  far  from  dran-ing  any  lesson  from 
the  brilliant  event  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  the  prophets  imply 
that  Yahweh's  wrath  is  still  upon  the  unfortunate  dty  and  that 
Persia  is  still  the  oppressor.  Consequently,  although  smaU 
bodies  of  individuals  no  doubt  came  back  to  Judah  from  time 
to  lime,  and  some  special  mark  of  favour  may  have  been  shown 
by  Cyrus,  the  opinion  has  gained  ground  since  the  eariy  arguments 
of  E.  Schrader  (5fti^.  «.  Krit.,  1867,  pp.  460-504),  that  the  com- 
piler's representation  of  the  history  is  untrustworthy.  His  main 
object  is  to  make  the  new  Israel,  the  post-exilic  communily  at 
Jerusalem,  coijiinuoos,  as  a  society,  with  the  oM  IsraeL*  Greater 
weight  roost  be  laid  upon  the  independent  evidence  of  the 
prophetical  writings,  and  the  objection  that  Palestine  could  not 
have  produced  the  religious  fervency  of  Haggai  or  Zechariah 
without  an  initial  impulse  from  Babylonia  begs  the  qucstiOB. 
Unfortunately  the  internal  conditions  in  the  6th  century  B.C. 
can  be  only  indirectly  estimated  (S  18),  and  the  political  position 
must  remain  for  the  present  quite  uncertain.  In  Zerubbabel 
the  people  beheld  once  more  a  ruler  of  the  Davidic  race.  The 
new  temple  heralded  a  new  future;  the  mournful  fasts  com- 
memorative of  Jerusalem's  disasters  would  become  feasts; 
Yahwch  had  left  the  Temple  at  tbefall  of  Jerusalem,  but  had  now 
returned  to  saiKlify  it  with  his  presence;  the  city  had  purged 
its  iniquity  and  was  fit  once  more  to  become  the  central  sanc- 
tuary.   So  Haggai  sees  in  Zerubbabel  the  representative  of  the 

'  There  is  an  obvious  i^ort  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  tradhioB 
(0)  in  Ezra  ii.  which  gives  a  list  of  families  who  returned  fiom  exile 
each  to  its  own  city,  and  (i)  in  the^return  of  the  holy  vessels  in  the 
time  of  Cyrus  (contrast  I  £sdras  iv.  43  aeg.),  a  view  whkrh,  in  spite 
of  Dan.  i.  a,  v.  2  acq.,  conflicts  with  3  Kings  xxiv.  13  and  xxv.  13 
(see,  however,  s.  14).  That  attempts  have  been  made  to  adjust 
contradictory  representations  is  suggested  by  the  prophecy  ascnbed 
to  Jeremiah  (xxviL  16  raq.)  where  the  restoration  of  the  holy  venels 
finds  no  place  in  the  snorter  text  of  the  Septuagint  (sec  W.  R* 
Smith,  Old  Tta.  and  Jen.  Churth,  pp.  104  sqq.). 
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idea]  kingditno,  the  trusted  and  hi^ly  favound  ndnister  vbo  ms 
the  lignet-ring  upon  Yahwch'i  hand  (contrast  Hag.  it  34  with  Jcr. 
zxiL  33).  Zechariah,  in  his  turn,  proclaims  the  overthrow  of 
all  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  new  king,  who  shall  rule  in 
glory  supported  by  the  priest  (Zedi.  vL). .  What  political 
aspirations  were  revived,  what  other  writcn  were  iupized  by 
these  momentous  events  are  qoestlons  of  inference. 

A  work  which  inculcates  the  dmendence  ot  the  ctate'upott  the 
purity  of  its  ruler  is  the  unfinished  book  of  Kines  with  its  history 
of  the  Davidic  dynasty  and  the  Temple.  Its  ideals  culminate  in 
Josiah  (|  t6»  end),  aad  there  ia  a  strong  presuraptioa  tlutt  it  is 
utendea  to  impress  upon  the  new  era  the  lessons  dnwn  fnim  the 
past.  Its  trratmeot  of  the  monarchy  is  only  part  of  a  great  and  now 
Ughly  complicated  literary  undertaking  (traceable  In  the  books 

ioshua  to  Kings),  in^ired  with  the  thought  and  odourod  by 
inguage  characteristic  of  E^euteronomy  (^especially  the  secondary 
portions),  which  forms  the  necessary  introduction.  Whatever 
reforms  Josiah  actually  accomplished,  the  restoration  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  bringine  the  DcuterDnomic  teaching  into  action; 
though  it  IS  more  probable  that  Deuteronomy  itself  m  the  main  is 
not  much  earlier  than  the  second  half  of  the  6th  century  bjc.^  It 
ahowa  a  strong  nationalist  feeling  which  is  not  restricted  to  Judah 
alone,  but  comprises  a  greater  Israel  from  Kadcsh  in  Naphtali  in 
the  north  to  Hebron  in  the  south,  and  even  extends  beyond  the 
Jordan.  Distinctive  non-Judaean  features  are  included,  as  in  the 
Samaritan  liturgical  ofl^  (Deut.  xxvii.  14-26).  and  the  evidence  for 
the  conclusion  that  traditions  originally  of  (north)  Israelite  intercist 
were  taken  over  and  adapted  to  the  later  standpoint  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  (viz.  in  the  Dcutcronomic  book  of  Kmgs^  independently 
confirms  the  inferences  drawn  from  Deuteronomy  itself.  The  ab- 
aence  of  direct  testimony  can  be  partially  supplied  by  later  eventa 
«hich  presuppose  the  break-up  of  no  incoosideFable  state*  and  imply 
relations  with  Samaria  which  had  been  by  no  means  so  unfriendly 
as  the  historians  represent.  A  common  eround  for  Judaism  and 
Samaritanbm  is  obvioos,  and  it  is  m  this  obscure  a^  that  it  is  to  be 
•DU^t.  But  the  curtain  is  raised  for  too  brief  an  interval  to  allow 
of  more  than  a  passing  glimpse  at  the  restoration  of  Judacan  for- 
tunes; not  until  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  about  140  years  after  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  docs  the  historical  material  become  less  imperfect. 
Upon  this  blank  period  before  the  foundation  of  Judaism  (Ift  21, 
93)  much  light  is  also  thrown  by  another  body  of  evidence.  It  has 
long  been  recognised  that  1  Cnron.  ii.  and  iv.  represent  a  Judah 
composed  mainly  of  groujK  which  had  moved  up  from  the  south 
(Hebron)  to  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  It  includes  Caleb  and  Jcrah- 
meel,  Kenite  or  Rcchabite  families,  scribes,  &c.,  and  thoe,  as 
"  sons  "  of  Hesnan,  claim  some  relationship  with  Gilead.  The  names 
point  generally  to  an  aflinity  with  south  Palestine  and  north  Arabia 
(Edom,  Midian,  &c.;  sec  especially  the  lists  in  Gen.  xxxvi.^,  and 
suggest  that  certain  members  of  a  closely  related  collection  of 
groups  had  separated  from  the  main  body  and  were  ultimately 
enrolled  as  Israelites.  It  is  also  recognised  by  many  scholars  that 
in  the  present  account  of  the  exodus  there  are  indications  of  the 
originafpromincnce  of  traditions  of  Kadeah,  and  also  of  a  journey 
northwards  in  which  Caleb,  Kcnites  and  others  took  part  (1 5).  On 
these  and  on  other  grounds  beudes,  it  has  long  been  felt  that  south 
Palestine,  with  its  north  Arabian  connexions,  is  of  real  importance  in 
tnUical  research,  and  for  many  years  efforts  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  true  significance  of  the  evidence.  The  usual  tendency 
has  been  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  the  criticism  of  early  Israelite 
history,  whkh  demands  some  reconstruction  (f  8),  and  to  discern 
distinct  tribal  movements  previous  to  the  union  of  Judah  and  larad 
under  David.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elaborate  theory  of  T.  K. 
Cheyne  involves  the  view  that  a  history  dealing  with  the  south 
actually  underlies  our  sources  and  can  be  recovered  by  emendation 
of  the  text.  Against  the  former  is  the  fact  that  although  certain 
groups  are  ultimately  found  in  ludah  (Tudg.  i.),  the  evidence  for 
the  movement— 4  conquest  north  of  Kadesh,  almost  at  the  ^e  of 
the  promised  land — explicitly  mentions  Israel :  and  against  the  latter 
the  evidence  again  shows  that  this  representation  has  been  deliber- 
ately subordinated  to  the  entrance  of  Israel  from  beyond  the  Jordan.* 


*  The  view  that  Deuteronomy  is  later  than  the  7tb  century  has 
been  suggested  by  M.  Vcmes.  Ntrnvelit  hypiUktu  mr  la  comp.  H 
forigiiu  dm  Deut.  (1887);  Havet,  Christian.  <f  sa  oritincs  (1878); 
Horst,  in  Rev,  de  Vkist.  dies  nUt.*  1688;  and  more  recently  by  E.  Day, 
Jouru.  Bib.  Lit.  (1902),  pp.  ao2  tgq.;  and  R.  H.  Kennett.  Joum. 
Theol.  Stud.  (1906),  pp.  486  sqq.  The  strongest  counter-arguments 
(see  W.  E.  Addis,  Doc.  of  Herat,  ii.  2-^)  rely  upon  the  historical 
trustworthiness  of  3  Kings  xxiL  seq.  Weighty  reasoos  are  brought 
also  by  conservative  writers  asainat  d>e  theory  that  Deuteronomy 
dates  from  or  about  the  age  01  Josiah,  and  their  objections  to  the 
"  ffiscDvcry  "  of  a  new  law-roll  apply  eqtnlly  to  the  *'  rediscovery  " 
and  promulntton  of  an  oU  and  authentic  code. 

*  See,  for  Cheyne's  view.his  Dedin*  and  Fall  cfjudak.  IntroduetioH 
0900).  The  former  tendency  has  many  supporters;  see,  among 
secant  writcn,  N.  Schmidt.  Hibbtrt  Jomrnal  (1906),  pp.  ytt  sqq. :  CF. 
Barney.  Joum.  TheU.  Stud.  (1908).  pp.  321  sqq.;  O.  A.  Toff  teen. 


In  either  case  the  history  of  separate  sections  of  people  mmr  have 
been  extended  to  Isnel  as  a  whole,  but  there  is  no  evulence  (or  any 
adequate  reconstruction.  Yet  the  presence  of  distinct  repreaeata- 
tions  of  the  history  may  be  recognised,  and  unce  the  Judaean 
compilers  of  the  Old  Testament  have  incorporated  non-Judaean 
sources  (e.g.  the  history  of  the  northern  monardiy),  it  is  obvious 
that*  apart  from  indigenous  Indaean  tradition,  the  southern  groups 
whidi  were  ultimatdy  enrolled  in  Judah  would  possess  their  own 
stock  of  oral  and  written  \o  e.  Hence  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  late 
editor  of  Judges  has  given  the  first  place  to  Othniel,  a  Keniaite. 
and  therefore  of  Edomite  aflinity,  though  subsequently  reckoned 
as  a  Judacan  (Judg  i.  13,  i  i.  9;  cf.  Gen.  xxzvi.  11 ;  1  Clunm.  iv.  13). 
Of  Kenite  interest  u  the  position  of  Cain,  ancestor  cl  heroes  oJF  culture 
and  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  (Gen.  iv.  17  sqq.).  One  fragmentary 
aouree  alludes  to  a  ioumey  to  the  Midiamte  or  Kenite  father-in-law 
of  Moses  with  the  Aric  (^^.) ;  another  knows  of  its  movemenu  with 
David  and  the  priest  Abiathar  (a  name  closely  related  to  Jether  or 
Jethro;  cf.  also  I  Chron.  iv.  17).  Distinctivdy  Calebite  are  the 
stories  of  the  eponym  who,  fearless  of  the  "  ^nts  "  of  Palestine, 
gained  striking  divine  pnmiises(Nutti.xiv,  11-34);  Calcb'soverthrow 
of  the  Hebronite  giants  finds  a  parallel  in  David's  conflicts  before 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  may  be  associated  with  the  belief  that 
these  primitive  giants  once  filled  the  land  (Josh.  xi.  31  seq.;  see  %  7, 
and  David;  Sahubl.  Booksof).  Calebite,  too,  are  Hebron  and  its 
patron  Abraham,  and  both  increase  tn  prominence  in  the  patriarchal 
narratives,  where,  moreover,  an  important  body  of  tradition  can  have 
emanated  only  from  outside  Israel  and  Judah  fsec  Genesis). 
Although  Judah  was  always  closely  connected  with  the  south,  these 
'*  southern  "  features  (once  clearly  more  extensive  and  complete) 
are  found  in  the  Dentcronomic  and  priestly  compilations,  ana  their 
presence  in  the  historical  records  can  hanlly  be  severed  from  the 
prominence  of  "  southern  '*  families  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem, 
some  time  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  background  in  1  Chron.  ii. 
presopposes  the  desolation  after  that  disaster,  and  some  traces  of 
these  families  arc  found  in  Nehemiah 's  time;  and  while  the  traditions 
know  of  a  separation  from  Edom  (via.  stories  of  Jacob  and  his 
"brother"  Esau),  elsewhere  Edcm  is  frequently  denounced  for 
unbrotherty  conduct  in  connexion  with  some  disaster  which  befell 
Jerusalem,  apparently  long  after  586  B.C.  (see  \  23).*  The  true 
inwardness  ol  this  movement,  its  extent  and  its  histoiy,  can  hardly 
be  recovered  at  present,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  evidence 
generally  involves  the  Levites.  an  ecclesiastical  body  which  under- 
went an  extremely  intricate  development.  To  a  certain  extent  it 
would  seem  that  even  as  Chronicles  {q.v.)  has  passed  throueh  the 
hands  of  one  who  was  keenly  interested  in  the  Temple  servKe,  so 
the  other  historical  books  have  been  shaped  not  only  by  the  late 
priestly  writers  (symbolized  in  literary  cnticism  by  P),  but  also  by 
rather  earlier  writers,  also  ofpricstly^  sympathies,  but  of  "  southern 
or  half-Edomite  affinity.  This  is  independently  suggested  by  the 
contents  and  vidsaitudes  of  the  purely  ecclesiastical  traditions.* 

Recent  criticism  goes  to  show  thait  there  is  a  very  considerable 
body  6f  biblical  material,  more  important  for  its  attitude  to  the 
history  than  for  its  historical  accuracy,  the  true  meaning  of  which 
cannot  as  yet  be  clearly  perceived.  It  raises  many  serious  problems 
which  concentrate  upon  that  age  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  biblical  and  theological  student.  The  perplexing  relation 
between  the  admittedly  late  compilations  and  the  actual  course 
of  the  early  history  becomes  still  more  intricate  when  one 
observes  such  a  feature  as  the  late  interest  in  the  Israelite  tribes.  No 
doubt  there  is  much  that  is  purely  artificial  and  untrustworthy  ia 
the  late^  (post-uulic)  representatkins  of  these  divisions,  but  it  is 
almost  incredible  that  the  historical  foundation  for  their  early 
career  is  severed  from  the  written  sources  by  centuries  of  warfare, 
immigration  and  other  disturbing  factors.  On  the  one  hand, 
conservative  scholara  insist  upon  the  close  material  relation  between 
the  constituent  sources;  critical  scholars,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
recognizing  much  that  is  relatively  untrustworthy,  refrain  from 
departing  from  the  general  outlines  of  the  canonical  history  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary*  Hence  the  various  reconstructions 
of  the  eariicr  history,  with  all  their  inherent  weaknesses.     But 


Tht  Historic  Exodus  (1909),  pp.  I20  sqq.;  especially  Meyer  and 
Luther,  Die  Israeliten,  pp.  443-4AO.  &c.  r  or  the  early  recognition  of 
the  evidence  in  question,  see  J.  Wellhauaen.  De  teniibus  et  famitiis 
Judaeis  (Gdttingen,  i8?o);  Protetamena  (Eng.  trans.),  pp.  3i6  sqo., 
34a  sqq.,  and  441-443  (from  art.  Israel, '  %  2,  Emcy.  Brit,  gthtaT^; 
also  A.  Kuenen,  Rttii.  of  Israel  (i.  135  seq.,  176-182):  W.  K.  Smith, 
Prophets  of  Israel,  pp.  38  seq.,  379. 

'For  the  prominence  of  the  southern  '*  element  In  Judah  see 
E.  Meyer,  Entstehung  d.  Judenthums  (1896),  pp.  119.  147,  167,  177. 
X83  n.  1 :  IsraetiUn,  pp.  353  n.  s.  402. 439  leq. 

*  See  I  23  end,  and  Levites.  when  Edom  is  renowned  for  wis» 
dom  and  a  small  Judaean  family  boasts  of  sages  whose  names  have 
south  Palestinian  affinity  (i  Chron.  ii.  6).  and  when  such  names  as 
Korah,  Heman,  Ethan  ami  (X>ed-cdom,  are  associated  with  psalnody, 
there  is  no  inherent  improfaabiliiy  in  the  conjecture  that  the  "  sootn* 
em  "  families  settled  around  Jerusalem  may  have  left  their  mark  in 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  another  question  whether 
such  literature  can  be  idenrified  (for  Cheyne's  views,  see  Emy.  Bik 
"  Prophetic  Literature,"  "  Psalms,'*  and  his  recent  studies). 
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MUDifcil  criticism  i>  faced  with  the  ntcbliihed  literary  coneliuiona 
which,  it  should  be  noticed,  place  the  Deuteronomic  and  priestly 
compilationB  posterior  to  the  great  changes  at  and  after  the  fall  of 
the  northern  monarchy,  and,  to  aome  extent,  contemporary  with 
the  equally  serious  changes  in  Judah.  There  were  catastrophes 
detrimental  to  the  preservation  ol  older  literary  rectuds,  and  vicis- 
situdes which,  if  tney  have  not  left  their  mark  on  contemporary 
history — ^which  is  singulariy  blank — may  be  traced  on  the  represen- 
tations of  the  past.  There  are  external  historical  circumstances 
and  internal  literary  features  which  unite  to  show  that  the  application 
of  the  literary  hypotheses  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  course  of 
Israelite  history  U  still  incomplete,  and  they  warn  us  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  religious  and  didactic  wiitinga  should  not  depend 
upon  the  accuracy  of  their  history.^  Future  research  may  not  be 
sole  to  solve  the  problems  which  arise  In  the  study  of  the  period  now 
under  discussion^  it  is  the  more  necessary,  therefore,  that  all  efforts 
should  be  tested  m  the  lieht  of  purely  external  evidence  (see  further 
1 14;  and  Palestihx:  mslory). 

at.  Ntkemiak  and  Eva. — There  is  another  remarkable  gap  in 
the  historical  traditions  between  the  time  of  Zerubbabel  and 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.  In  obscure  circumstances  the 
enthusiastic  hopes  have  melted  away,  the  Davidic  scion  has  dis- 
appeared, and  Jerusalem  has  been  the  victim  of  another  disaster. 
The  country  is  under  Persian  officials,  the  nobles  and  priests  form 
the  local  government,  and  the  ground  is  being  prepared  for  the 
erection  of  a  hierocracy.  It  is  the  work  of  rebuilding  and  re- 
organization, of  social  and  of  religious  reforms,  whidh  we  en- 
counter in  the  last  pages  of  biblical  history,  and  in  the  records  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  we  stand  in  Jerusalem  in  the  very  centre  of 
epoch-making  events.  Nehemiah,  the  cup-bearer  of  Artaxerxes 
at  Susa,  plunged  in  grief  at  the  news  of  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem, 
obtained  permission  from  the  king  to  rebuild  the  ruins.  Provided 
with  an  escort  and  with  the  right  to  obtain  supplies  of  wood  for 
the  buildings,  lie  returned  to  the  dty  of  his  fathers'  sepulchres 
(the  allusion  may  suggest  his  royal  ancestry).  Hb  zeal  is  repre- 
sented in  a  twofold  aspect.  Having  satisfied  himself  of  the 
extent  of  the  ruins,  be  aroused  the  people  to  the  necessity  of 
fortilying  and  repopulating  the  city,  aiid  a  vivid  accoimt  is  given 
in  bis  name  of  the  many  dangers  which  beset  the  rebuilding  of 
the  walls.  Sanballat  of  Horon,  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  and 
Gashmu  the  Arabian  (?  Edomitc)  unceasingly  opposed  him. 
Tobiah  and  his  son  Jofaanan  were  related  by  marriage  to  Judaean 
secular  and  priestly  families,  and  active  intrigues  resulted,  in 
which  nobles  and  prophets  took  their  part.  It  was  insiiiuated 
that  Nehemiah  had  his  prophets  to  proclaim  that  Judah  had  again 
its  own  king;  it  was  even  suggested  that  he  was  intending  to  rebel 
against  Persial  Nehemiah  naturally  gives  us  only  his  version, 
and  the  attitude  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  to  Zerubbabel  may 
illustrate  the  feeling  of  his  partisans.  But  Tobiah  and  Johanan 
themselves  were  worshippen  of  Yahweh  (as  their  names  also 
show),  and  consequently,  with  prophets  taking  different  sides 
and  with  the  Samaritan  claims  summarily  repudiated  (Neh.  ii. 
so;  cf.  Ezra  iv.  3),  all  the  facts  cannot  be  gathered  from  the 
narratives.  Nevertheless  the  undaunted  Judaean  pressed  on 
unmoved  by  the  threatening  letters  which  were  sent  around, 
and  succeeded  in  completing  the  walls  within  fifty-two  days.* 

In  the  next  place,  Nehenilah  appears  as  governor  of  the  small 
district  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  Famine,  the  avarice  of  the  rich, 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  tribute  had  brought  the  humbler 
classes  to  the  lowest  straits.  Some  had  mortgaged  their  houses, 
fields  and  vineyards  to  buy  com;  others  had  borrowed  to  pay 
the  taxes,  and  had  sold  their  children  to  their  richer  brethren  to 
repay  the  debt.  Nehemiah  wis  faced  with  old  abuses,  and 
vebemenlly  contrasted  the  hanhncsa  of  the  nobles  with  the 
generosity  of  the  exiles  who  would  redeem  their  poor  countrymen 
from  slavery.  He  himself  had  always  refrained. from  exacting 
the  usual  provision  which  other  govemon  had  claimed;  indeed, 
he  had  readily  entertained  over  150  oiSdals  and  dependants  at 
bis  table,  apart  from  casual  refugees  (Neh.  v.).    We  hear  some- 

*One  may  recall,  in  this  connexion,  Caxton's  very  interesting 
proiofue  to  Malory's  MorU  d'Artkmr  and  his  remarks  on  the  pcr- 
naaent  value  of  u»  "  historic*  "  of  this  British  hero.  (Cf.  also 
Honoe,  Ef.  1.  ii.  and  R.  Browning, "  Development.") 

'  It  is  noteworthy  that  Joscphus,  who  has  ois  osm  representation 
of  the  post-cxilie  age^  allows  tiro  years  and  four  moatha  for  the 
work  (/tat.  xL  j,  S). 


thing  of  a  twdve-yon'  (ovetnorship  and  of  a  second  visit,  bnt 
the  evidence  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  the  sequence  (xiii.  6). 
Neh.  V.  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  building  of  the  walls  in 
fifty-two  days;  the  other  reforms  during  the  second  visit  an 
closely  connected  with  the  dedication  cf  the  walls  and  with  the 
events  which  immediately  follow  his  first  arrival  when  be  had 
come  to  rebuild  the  dty.  Nehemiah  also  turns  his  attention  to 
religious  abuses.  The  sabbath,  once  a  festival,  had  become 
more  strictly  observed,  and  when  he  found  the  busy  agriculturists 
and  traders  (some  of  them  from  Tyre)  pursuing  their  usual 
labours  on  that  day,  he  pointed  to  the  disasters  which  had 
resulted  in  the  past  from  such  profanation,  and  immediately  took 
measures  to  put  down  the  evil  (Neb.  xiii.  18;  cf.  Jcr.  xvii.  30  sqq.; 
Ezek.  XX.  13-94;  Isa.  IvL  3, 6;  Iviii.  li).  Moreover,  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Temple  servants  called  for  supervision ;  the  customary 
allowances  had  not  been  paid  to  the  Levites  who  bad  come  to 
Jerusalem  after  the  smaller  shrines  had  been  put  down,  and  they 
had  now  forsaken  the  city.  His  last  acts  were  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  all.  Some  of  the  Jews  had  married  women  of  Ashdod, 
Ammon  and  Moab,  and  the  impetuous  govetnor  indignantly 
adjured  them  to  desist  from  a  pmclice, which  was  the  historic 
cause  of  national  sin.  Even  members  of  the  priestly  families  had 
intermarried  with  Tobiah  and  Sanballat;  the  former  had  his  own 
chamber  in  the  predncls  of  the  Temple,  the  daughter  of  the  latter 
was  the  wife  of  a  son  of  Joiada  the  son  of  the  high  priest  Eliashib. 
Again  Nebemiah's  wrath  was  kindled.  Tobiah  was  cast  out,  the 
offending  priest  expelled,  and  a  general  purging  foUowed,  in 
which  all  the  foreign  element  was  removed.  With  this  Nehemiah 
brinp  the  account  of  his  reforms  to  a  condusion,  and  the  words 
"  Remember  me,  O  my  God,  for  good  "  (xiiL  3 1)  are  not  meaning- 
less. The  inddents  can  be  supplemented  from  Josephus. 
According  to  this  writer  (AnI.  xi.  7,  9),  a  certain  Manasseh,  the 
brother  of  Jaddua  and  grandson  of  Joiada,  refused  to  divorce  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Sanballat.  For  tUs  he  was  driven  out, 
and,  taking  refuge  with  the  Samaritans,  founded  a  rival  temple 
and  priesthood  upon  Mt  Gerizim,  to  which  repaired  other 
priests  and  Levites  who  had  been  guilty  of  mixed  maniagcs. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Josephus  refeis  to  the  same  events; 
but  there  is  considerable  confusion  in  his  history  of  the 
Persian  age,  and  when  he  places  the  schism  and  the  founds- 
tion  of  the  new  Temple  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (after 
the  obscure  disasters  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  HI.),  it  is 
usually  supposed  that  he  is  a  century  too  late.'  At  all  events, 
there  is  now  a  complete  rupture  with  Samaria,  and  thus,  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  the  Ust  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Judah  maintains  its  claim  to  the  heritage  of  Israel 
and  rejects  the  right  of  the  Samaritans  to  the  title*  (see  i  s). 

In  this  separation  of  the  Judaeans  from  religious  and  social 
intercourse  with  thdr  ndghbouis,  the  work  of  Ezra  (q.t.)  re- 
quites notice.  The  story  il  this  scribe  (now  combined  with  the 
memoirs  of  Nehemiah)  crystallizes  the  new  movement  inaugu- 
rated after  a  return  of  e:files  from  Babylonia.  The  age  can  also 
be  illustrated  from  Isa.  lvi.-lzvi.  and  Malachi  (;.s.).  There  was 
a  poor  and  weak  Jerusalem,  its  Temple  stood  in  need  of  renovation, 
its  temple-service  was  mean,  its  priests  unworthy  of  their  office. 
On  the  one  side  was  the  grinding  poverty  of  the  poor;  on  the 
other  the  abuses  of  the  governors.  There  were  two  leading 
religious  parties:  one  of  oppressive  formalists,  exduslve,  strict 

'  The  pap;^  frtm  Elephantine  (p  aS>,  n.  i,  above)  mention  as 
contemporaries  the  Jerusalem  priest  Johanan  id.  the  son  of  Jdada 
and  father  of  Jaddua,  Neh.  xil  33),  Bagohi  (Bagoas),  sovemor  of 
jiidah,^and  I>eiaiah  and  Shelemiah  sons  at  Sanballat  (4(»--ao7  B.C.) 
They  ignore  anv  stmined  relations  betwecu  Samaria  ana  JMdah, 
and  I>elaiah  ana  Bagohi  unite  in  granting  permission  to  the  Jewish 
colony  to  rebuild  their  place  of  worship.  If  this  fixes  the  date  of 
Sanballat  and  Nehcmian  in  the  time  of  the  fine  Artaxerxes,  the 
probability  of  confusion  in  the  later  written  sources  is  mhanrftfl 
hy  the  recurrence  of  identical  names  of  kings,  priests,  Ac,  in  the 
hutory. 

*  The  Samaritans,  for  their  part,  claimed  the  traditions  of  tbcsr 
land  and  called  themselves  the  posterity  of  Joseph,  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  But  they  were  ready  to  deny  their  Idiiship  with  the 
Jews  when  the  latter  were  in  adversity,  and  could  have  replied  to  the 
traditkm  that  they  were  foreifoers  with  a  In  enegM  (Joaephna,  AwL 
a.  14, 3;  xl.  (,  6;  xit  J,  j)  (see  SaiuanAKsJ. 
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vid  ritualistic;  the  other,  more  cosmopoUtan,  emended  a  freer 
welcome  to  strangers,  aod  tolerated  the  popular  elements  and 
the  superstitious  cults  which  are  vividly  depicted  (Isa.  Uv.  scq.). 
But  the  former  gained  the  day,  and,  realising  that  the  only  hope 
o(  maintaining  a  pure  worship  of  Yah  weh  lay  in  a  forcible  isolation 
from  foreign  io^uence,  its  adherents  were  prepared  to  take 
measures  to  ensure  the  religious  independence  of  their  assembly. 
It  is  related  that  Ezra,  the  scribe  and  priest,  returned  to  Jerusalem 
with  prices  and  Levies,  lay  exiles,  and  a  store  of  vessels  for  the 
Temple.  He  was  commissioned  to  inquire  into  the  rehgious  con- 
diiion  of  the  land  and  to  disseminate  the  teacMng  of  the  Law  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself  (Esra  vii.).  On  his  arrival  the 
people  were  gathered  together,  and  in  due  course  be  read  the 
**  book  of  the  Iaw  of  Moses "  daily  for  seven  days  (Nch.  viii). 
They  entered  into  an  agreement  to  obey  its  teaching,  undertaking 
in  particulcir  to  avoid  marriages  with  foreigners  (x.  38  sqq.)  A 
special  account  is  given  of  this  reform  (Ezra  ix.  seq.)  and  the 
description  of  Ezra's  honor  at  theprevalence  of  intermarriage, 
which  threatened  to  destroy  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
community,  sufficiently  indicates  the  attitude  of  the  stricter 
party.  The  true  seed  of  Israel  separated  themselves  from  all 
foreigners  (not,  however,  without  some  opposition)  and  formed 
ao  exclusively  religious  body  or  "  congregation."  Dreams  of 
poUtlcal  freedom  gave  place  to  hopes  of  rehgious  independence, 
and  "  Israel  "  became  a  church,  the  foundation  of  which  it  sought 
in  the  desert  of  Sinai  a  thousand  years  before 

33.  Pos$-exitic  History, — The  biblical  history  for  the  period  In 
the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  is  exceptionally  obscure,  and  it 
ia  doubtful  how  far  the  traditions  can  be  trusted  before  we  reach 
the  reign  of  Artaxcrxes  (Ezra  vii,  sqq.,  Nch.).  The  records  belonging 
to  this  reign  represent  four  different  stages:  (a)  The  Samaritans  re- 
ported that  the  Jews  who  had  returned  irom  the  king  to  Jerusalem 
were  rebuilding  the  city  and  completing  its  walls,  an  act  calculated 
to  endanger  the  integnty  of  the  province.  Artaxcrxes  accordingly 
instructed  them  to  stop  the  work  until  he  should  give  the  necessary 
decree,  and  this  was  done  by  force  (Ezra  iv  7-23,  undated ;  i  Esdras 
ii.  16  sqq.  mentions  a  building  of  the  Temple!).  (6)  It  was  in  the 
7th  year  (*.'•  458  B.C.)  that  Ezra  returned  with  a  small  body  of  exiles 
to  (H-oniiilgate  the  new  laws  he  had  brought  and  to  set  the  Temple 
service  in  order.'  Fortified  with  remarkable  powen,  some  of 
which  far  cxcocd  the  known  tolerance  of  Persian  kings,  he  began 
wide-sweeping  marriage  reforms,  but  the  record  ceases  abruptly 
(viL^x.)  (c)  In  the  30th  year  (445  B.C.)  Nehemiah  returned  with 
permission  to  rebuild  the  walls,  the  citadel  and  the  governor's  house 
(Nch.  ii.  5,  8;  see  S  21  above).  But  (d),  whilst  as  governor  he 
accomplishes  various  needed  reforms,  there  is  much  confusion  In 
the  present  narratives,  due  partly  to  the  resumption  of  Ezra's  labours 
after  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  and  partly  to  the  ckisely  related 
events  of  Nehcmiah's  activity  m  which  room  must  be  found  for 
his  twelve-years'  g^ovcrnorship  and  a  second  visit.  The  internal 
literary  and  historical  questions  are  extremely  intricate,  and  the 
necessity  for  some  reconstruction  is  very  generally  felt  (for  prelimi- 
naivdeuils,  see  Ezra  AND  Neheuuh).  The  disaster  which  aroused 
NencmJah's  grief  was  scarcely  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  5S6  b  c. 
but  a  more  recent  one,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  followed 
the  work  of  Ezra  (in  b  above).  On  the  other  hand,  a  place  can 
hardly  be  found  for  the  history  of  Ezra  before  the  appearance  of 
Nehemiah ;  he  moves  in  a  settled  and  peacd'ul  community  such  as 
Nehemiah  had  helped  to  form,  his  reforms  appear  to  be  more  mature 
and  schematic  than  those  of  Nehemiah ;  and,  whilst  Joscphus  handles 
the  two  separately,  giving  Ezra  the  priority,  many  recent  scholars 
incline  to  place  Nehemian's  first  visit  before  the  arrival  of  Ezra." 
That  later  tradition  should  give  the  pre-eminence  to  the  [viestly 
reiforms  of  Ezra  is  in  every  way  natural,  but  it  has  been  found 
extremely  diSicult  to  combine  the  two  in  any  reconstruction  of  the 
period.  Next,  since  there  are  three  distinct  sources,  for  (a)  above, 
and  for  the  work  of  Nehemiah  and  of  Ezra,  implicit  rellaiice  cannot 
be  placed  upon  the  present  sequence  of  narratives.  Thus  (a),  with 
ica  allusion  to  a  further  decree,  forms  a  plausible  prdude  to  the  return 
of  either  Ezra  (vii.  13)  or  Nehemiah  (i.  3,  ii.  3) ;  and  if  it  is  surprising 
that  the  Samaritans  and  other  opponents,  who  had  previously 
waited  to  address  Artaxems  (Ezra  iv.  x^  sqq..  v.  5,  17),  should  now 
tntctfere  when  Nehemiah  was  armed  with  a  royal  mandate  (Nch. 
tL  7-9)*  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  amdode  that  the  royal  permits, 
at  now  detaHed,  have  been  coloured  by  Jewish  patriotism  and 
the  history  by  enmity  to  Samaria.     Finally,  the  situation  in  the 


'  The  statement  that  the  king  desred  to  avoid  the  divine  wrath 
may  poeubly  have  some  deeper  meaning  (e.{.  some  recent  revolt, 
Esra  vii.  33). 

*  It  roust  suffice  to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  Bertholet,  Buhl, 
Cheyne*  Guthe,  Van  Hoonackerp  Jaha,  Keonett,  Kent,  Kostera. 
Marquart,  Torrey.  and  Wildeboer.    . 


Independent  and  undated  record  (a)  points  to  a  return,  a  rebuikling 
(apparently  after  some  previous  destruction),  and  some  interference. 
This  agrees  subitantially  with  the  independent  records  of  Nehemiah, 
and  unless  we  assume  two  disasters  not  widely  separated  in  date 
— VIZ.  those  presupposed  in  (a)  and  (c) — the  record  in  (a)  may  refer 
to  that  stage  in  the  history  whc-e  the  other  source  describes  the 
intrigues  of  the  Samaritans  and  the  letters  sent  b^  Tobiah  (cf 
Tabecl  in  Ezra  Iv,  7)  to  frighten  Nehemiah  (Nch,  vi.  19).'  Their 
insinuations  that  Nehemiah  waa  seeking  to  be  ruler  and  their  repre- 
sentations to  Artaxcrxes  would  be  enough  to  alarm  the  king  (cf 
Nch.  vL  5-9, 19,  and  Ezra  iv.  15  seq..  30  seq.),  and  it  may  possibly  be 
gathered  that  Nehemiah  at  once  aeparted  to  justify  himself  (Neh. 
vii.  2,  xiii.  4,  6).  Nevertheless,  since  the  narratives  are  no  longer  in 
their  onginal  form  or  sequence.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  successive 
steps  ot  the  sequel;  although  if  the  royal  favour  was  endorsed 
(cf  the  account  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Darius,  Ezra  v.  seq.).  Nehe- 
miah *s  position  as  a  reformer  woukl  be  more  secure^ 

Although  there  was  a  stock  of  tradition  for  the  post-exilic  age 
(cf.  Daniel,  Esther,  1  Esdras,  Joscphus),  the  historical  narratives 
are  of  the  scantiest  and  vaguest  until  the  time  of  Artaxcrxes,  when 
the  account  of  a  return  (Ezra  iv.  X3),which  otherwise  is  quite  ignored, 
Appears  to  have  been  us«l  for  the  times  of  Darius  (i  Eaorasiv.  scq.) 
and  subsequently  ot  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.-iii.).  Moreover,  although  general 
opinion  idcntiBes  our  Artaxcrxes  with  the  first  of  that  name,  certain 
features  suggest  that  there  has  been  some  confusion  with  the 
traditions  ofthc  time  ot  Artaxcrxes  IX.  and  III.  (S  ij)).  But  the 
pPoblcms  are  admittedly  complicated*  and  since  one  is  necessarily 
dependent  upon  scanty;  narratives  arranged  and  rearranged  by  later 
hands  in  accordance  with  their  own  historical  thecxies,  it  is  difficult 
to  lay  stress  upon  internal  evidence  which  appears  to  be  conclusive 
for  tnis  or  that  reconstruction.*  The  main  facts,  however,  are  clear 
Jerusalem  had  suffered  some  serious  catastrophe  before  Nchemiah's 
return;  a  body  of  exiles  returned,  and  in  spite  of  interference  the 
work  of  rebuilding  was  completed;  through  their  influence  the 
Judacan  community  underwent  reorganization,  and  separated  itself 
from  its  so<alled  heathen  neighbours.  How  many  years  elapsed 
from  beginning  to  end  can  hardly  be  said.  Tradition  concentrated 
upon  Eaa  and  his  age  many  events  and  changes  of  fundamental 
importance.  The  canonical  history  has  allowro  only  one  great 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  disaster  of  586  B.C.  became  the 
type  for  similar  disastera,  but  how  many  there  were  criticism  can 
scarcely  decide.'  Allusions  to  Judah's  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
Edom,  Moab  and  Ammon  often  imply  conditions  which  are  not 
api^icable  to  586.  A  definite  series  knows  of  an  invasion  and  occu- 

Eation  by  Edom  (q.v.  end),  a  people  with  whom  Judah,  as  the  ^nea- 
tgies  show,  had  once  been  intimately  connected.  The  unrncndlt- 
ncss  of  the  *'  brother  "  people,  which  added  so  much  to  the  bitterness 
of  Judahj  although  associated  with  the  events  of  586  (so  especially 
I  Esdras  iv.  4s).probably  belongs  toa  much  later  date.*  The  tradition 
that  Edomttcs  burned  the  Temple  and  occupied  part  of  Judab  (ib. 
"-  45)  5°)  is  partially  confirmed  by  Enk.  xxjcv.  5,  10,  xxxvi.  5: 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  7 }  but  the  aasumptioo  that  Darius,  as  in  i  Esdras,  helped 
the  Jews  against  them  can  with  difficulty  be  maintained.  The  in- 
teresting conjecture  that  the  second  Temple  suffered  another  disaster 
in  the  obscure  gai>  which  follows  the  time  of  Zcrubbabel  has  been 
umd.  after  Isa.  Ixiii.  7-bdv.  la,  by  Kuenen  (afterwards  withdrawn) 
and  by  SelUn,  and  can  be  independently  confirmed.  In  the  records 
of  Nehemiah  tlie  ruins  of  the  city  are  extensive  (ii.  8,  ]^,  iii  ;  cf. 
Ecclus.  xlix.  13),  and  the  tradition  that  Nehemiah  rebuilt  this  Temple 
(Jos.  Ant.  xi.  5,  6;  2  Mace  L  18)  is  supported  (a)  by  the  explicit 


■  C.  F,  Kent,  Isratl's  Hist,  and  Biog.  Narratives  (1905),  p.  358  seq. 
The  objections  against  this  very  prooable  view  undervalue  Ezra  iv. 
^-33  and  overlook  tlu  serious  intricacies  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah, 

*There  are  three  inquiries:  (a)  the  critical  value  of  i  Esdras, 
ih)  the  character  of  the  different  representations  of  post-cxilic  inter- 
nal and  external  history,  and  (c)  the  recovery  of  the  historical  facts. 
To  start  with  the  last  before  considering  (a)  and  (b)  would  be  futile. 

'  For  example,  to  the  sufferings  under  Artaxerxea  III.  (f  19)  have 
been  ascribed  such  passages  as  Isa.  Ixiii.  7-lxiv.  12 ;  Ps.  idiv.,  budv., 
Ixxix.,  Ixxx.,  bcadli.  (see  also.  Lamentations).  In  their  present 
form  they  are  not  of  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  and,  if  the 
evidence  for  Artaxences  JII.  proves  too  doubtful,  they  may  belong 
to  the  history  preceding  Nehemiah's  return,  provided  the  int^nal 
features  do  not  stand  in  the  way  (e.g.  prior  or  posterior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  exclusive  judaean  community,  &c).  Since  the  book  of 
Banich  (named  after  Jeremiah's  scribe)  is  now  recognized  to  be  con- 
siderably later  (probably  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  A.D.  70), 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  recurrence  of  similar  causes  leads  to  a  similar- 
ity  in  the  contemporary  literary  productions  (with  a  reshaping  of 
earlier  tradition),  the  precise  date  of  which  depends  upon  aelicate 
points  of  detail  and  not  upon  the  apparently  obvious  historical 
elements. 

•  See  H.  Winckler,  K«S.  a.  AU«  TesL,  293.  and  Kennett,  Joum. 
Thcol.  Stud.  (1906),  p.  487 ;  Camb.  Bib.  Essays,  p.  1 17.  The  Chaldeans 
alone  destroyed  Jerusalem  (s  Kings  xxv.);  Edom  was  friendly 
or  at  least  neutral  (Jer.  xxvii.  3,  xl.  1 1  seq.).  The  proposal  to  read 
"  Edomites^'  for  "Syrians'*  in  the  list  of  bands  which  troubled 
Jehoiakim  (2  Kings  xxiv  a)  is  not  supported  by  the  contemporary 
reference,  Jer.  xxxv.  1 1. 
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references  to  the  rebuikltn;  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of  Artaxentn 
(i  Etdratii.  i8,  not  in  Exra  iv.  12;  but  both  in  a  context  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  Temple),  and  (b)  by  the  otherwise  inaccurate  state- 
ment that  the  Temple  was  finished  according  to  the  decree  of  "  Cyrus, 
Danus  and  Artaxerxes  lung  of  Persia  "  (Ezra  vi.  14). 

The  untrustworthy  account  of  the  return  In  the  time  of  Cyrus  (Ezra 
t.  sqq  )  or  Darius  (i  Elsdras  iv.  seq.,  probably  the  older  form)  is 
curiously  mdebted  to  material  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
history  of  the  work  of  Nehemiah  (cf.  Ezra  iJ.  with  Nch.  vii.),  and 
the  important  return  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  iv,  13)  seems 
to  be  connected  with  other  references  to  some  new  settlement  (Neh. 
xi.  20,  23,  25,  especially  xii.  39).  The  independent  testimony  of  the 
names  in  Nch  lii  is  against  any  previous  large  return  from  Babylon. 
and  clearly  illustrates  the  strength  of  the  groups  of  "  southern  " 
origin  whose  presence  ts  only  to  be  expected  (p.  285).  Moreover, 
the  late  compiler  of  i  Chronicles  dtstmguishcs  a  Judah  composed 
almost  wholly  of  "  southern  "  ^ups  (i  Chron.  ii.  and  iv.)  from  a 
subsequent  stage  when  the  first  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  correspond 
in  the  main  to  the  new  population  after  Nehemiah  had  repaired  the 
ruins  (1  Chron.  ix.  and  Neh.  xi.)-  Consequently*  underlying  the 
canonical  form  of  post-exilic  history,  one  may  perhaps  recognize 
some  fresh  disaster,  after  the  completion  of  £erubbabers  temple*, 
when  Judah  suffered  grievously  at  the  hands  of  Its  Edomtte  brethren 
(in  Nfalachi,  date  uncertain,  vengeance  has  at  last  been  taken); 
Nehemiah  restored^  the  city,  and  the  traditions  of  the  exiles  who 
returned  at  this  period  have  been  thrown  back  and  focusitcd  upon  the 
work  of  Zerubbabel.  The  criticism  of  the  history  of  Nehemiah. 
which  leads  tothisconiccture,SQggcstsalsothat  if  Nehemiah  repulsed 
the  Samaritan  claims  (li.  20;  cf.  Ezra  iv.  3.  where  the  building  of  the 
Temple  is  concerned)  and  refused  a  compromise  (vi.3),  it  is  extremely 
unltkcly  that  Samaria  had  hitherto  been  seriously  hostile,  see  also 
C  C.  Torrcy;,  £zro  Studies,  pp.  321-33^. 

Bibilical  history  ends  with  the  triumpn  of  the  Judacan  community, 
the  true  "  larael."  the  right  to  which  title  is  found  in  the  distant 
past.  The  Judaean  view  pervades  the  present  sources,  and  whilst 
Its  David  and  Solomon  ruled  over  a  united  land,  the  separation 
under  Jeroboam  is  viewed  as  one  of  calf- worshipping  northern  tribes 
from  Jerusalem  with  its  one  central  temple  and  the  legitimate 
priesthood  of  the  Zhdokites.  It  is  from  this  narrower  standpoint  of 
an  exclusive  and  confined  Judah  (and  Benjamin)  that  the  traditions 
as  incorporated  in  the  late  recensions  gain  fresh  force,  and  in  Israel's 
renunciation  of  the  Judacan  yoke  the  later  hostility  between  the 
two  may  be  read  between  the  lines.  The  history  in  Kin^  was  not 
6naHy  settled  until  a  very  late  date,  as  isevident  from  the  important 
variations  in  the  Septuagtnt,  and  it  is  especially  in  the  description 
of  the  time  of  Solomon  and  the  disruption  that  there  continued  to 
be  conwderable  fluctuations.*  The  book  has  no  finale  and  the  sudden 
break  maj;  not  be  accidental.  It  is  replaced  by  Chronicles,  which, 
confining  itself  to  Judaean  history  from  a  later  standpoint  (after 
the  Persian  age),  includes  new  characteristic  traditions  wherein  some 
recollection  of  more  recent  events  may  be  recognired  Thus,  the 
south  Judaean  or  south  Palestinian  element  shows  itself  in  Judaean 
genealogies  and  lists,  there  are  circumstantial  stones  of  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Temple  and  the  reorgamiation  of  cultus;  there  are 
fuller  traditions  of^  inroads  upon  Judah  by  southern  peoples  and 
their  allies.  There  is  also  a  more  definite  subordination  of  the  royal 
authority  to  the  priesthood  (so  too  in  the  writing  of  Ezekiel,  9  e  ) , 
and  the  stones  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  kings  who  dared  to 
contend  against  the  priests  (Jchoash,  Uzziah)  point  to  a  conflict  of 
'authontv,  a  hint  of  which  is  already  found  in  the  reconciliation  of 
Zerubbabel  and  the  priest  Joshua  in  a  passage  ascribed  to  Zecharuh. 
(ch  VI.). 

23.  Post-exttU  Judaism. — Wth  Nehemiah  and  Erra  we  enter 
upon  the  era  in  which  a  new  impulse  gave  to  Jewish  hfe  and 
thought  that  form  which  became  the  charactenstic  orthodox 
Judaism.  It  was  not  a  new  rdigion  thftt  took  root,  older  ten 
dencics  were  diverted  into  new  paths,  the  existing  material  was 
shaped  to  new  ends.  Judah  was  now  a  religious  community 
whose  representative  was  the  high  priest  of  Jerusalem  Instead 
of  sacerdotal  kings,  there  were  royal  priests,  anointed  with  oil, 
arrayed  with  kingly  insignia,  claiming  the  usual  royal  dues  in 
addition  to  the  customary  rights  of  the  priests.  With  his  priests 
and  Levitcs,  and  with  the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  the  Jewish 
families,  the  high  priest  directs  this  small  state,  and  his  death 
marks  an  epoch  as  truly  as  did  that  of  the  monarchs  in  the  past 
This  hierarchical  government,  which  can  find  no  founda- 
tion in  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  is  the  forerunner  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin  (9.V.),  it  is  an  institution  which,  however  inaugurated,  set 
Its  stamp  upon  the  narratives  which  have  survived.    Laws  were 

*  It  is  at  least  a  coincidence  that  the  prophet  who  took  the  part 
ofTobiah  and  Senballat  against  Nehemiah  (vi.  ioseq.)b(^nthc  same 
name  as  the  one  who  advised  Rehoboam  to  act^uicscc  in  the  disrup* 
tion  (i  Kings  xii.  21-24).  or  innounced  the  divine  seloctioa  of  Jcro- 
* 1  (ibi  t.  34,  Septuagint  only). 
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recut  in  accordance  with  the  icquiicmeoU  of  the  time,  iHtb  the 
result  that,  by  the  aide  o(  uaage*  evidently  of  very  great  anti- 
quity, details  now  appear  wliich  were  previously  unknown  ot 
wholly  unsuitable  The  age,  which  the  scanty  historical  tra- 
ditions themselves  represent  as  one  of  supreme  importance  for 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  once  seemed  devoid  of  interest,  and  it 
IS  entirely  through  the  laborious  scholarship  of  the  rQth  century 
that  it  now  begins  to  reveal  its  profound  significance.  The 
Graf-Wellhausen  hypothesis,  that  the  hierarchical  law  in  its 
complete  form  in  the  Pentateuch  stands  at  the  close  and  not  at 
the  beginning  of  biblical  history,  that  this  mature  Judaism 
was  the  fruit  of  the  sth  century  B.C.  and  not  a  divinely  appointed 
institution  at  the  exodus  (nearly  ten  centuries  previously),  has 
won  the  recognition  of  almost  all  Old  Testament  scholars.  It 
has  been  substantiated  by  numerous  subsidiary  investigations 
in  diverse  departments,  from  different  standpoints,  and  under 
vanous  aspects,  and  can  be  replaced  only  by  one  which  shall 
more  adequately  explain  the  literary  and  historical  evidence 
(see  further,  p.  189). 

The  post-exilic  priestly  spirit  represents  >  tendency  which  is 
absent  from  the  Judaean  Deuteronomic  book  of  Kings  but  is 
fully  mature  in  the  later,  and  to  some  extent  parallel^  book 
of  Chronicles  (f .«.).  The  "  priestly  "  traditions  of  the  creation 
and  of  the  patriarchs  mark  a  very  distinct  advance  upon  the 
earlier  narratives,  and  appear  in  a  further  developed  form  in 
the  still  later  book  of  Jubilees,  or  "  Little  Genesis,"  where  they 
are  used  to  demonstrate  the  pre-Mpsaic  antiquity  of  the  priestly 
or  Levitical  institutioDS.  There  is  also  an  unmistakable  de- 
velopment in  the  laws,  and  the  priestly  legislation,  though  ahead 
of  both  Ezekiel  and  Deuteronomy,  not  to  mention  still  earlier 
usage,  not  only  continues  to  undergo  continual  internal  modi- 
fication, but  finds  a  further  distinct  devetopment,  in  the  way  of 
definition  and  interpretation,  outside  the  Old  Testament— in 
the  Talmud  (qv)  Upon  the  characteristics  of  the  post-exilic 
priestly  writings  we  need  not  dwell.'  Though  one  may  often  be 
repelled  by  their  lifelessness,  their  lack  of  spontaneity  and  the 
externalization  of  the  ritual,  it  must  be  recognized  that  they 
placed  a  strict  monotheism  upon  a  legal  basis.  "  It  was  a 
necessity  that  Judaism  should  incrust  itself  in  this  manner, 
without  those  hard  and  ossified  forma  the  preservation  of  its 
essential  elements  would  have  proved  impossible.  At  a  time 
when  all  nationahties,  and  at  the  same  time  all  bonds  of  religioik 
and  national  customs,  were  beginning  to  be  broken  up  in  the 
seeming  cosmos  and  real  chaos  of  the  Graeco-Roman  Empire, 
the  Jews  stood  out  hke  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 
When  the  natural  conditions  of  independent  nationality  all 
failed  them,  they  nevertheless  artificially  maintained  it  with  an 
energy  truly  marvellous,  and  thereby  preserved  for  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  the  whole  world,  an  eternal  good." ' 

If  one  is  apt  to  acquire  too  narrow  a  view  of  Jewish  legalism, 
the  whole  experience  of  subsequent  history,  through  the  heroic 
age  of  the  Maccabees  (;  > )  and  onwards,  only  proves  that  the 
minuteness  of  ritual  procedure  could  not  cramp  the  heart. 
Besides,  this  was  only  one  of  the  aspects  of  Jewish  literary 
activity  The  work  represented  in  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  and  put 
into  action  by  the  supporters  of  an  exclusive  Judaism,  certainly 
won  the  day,  and  their  hands  have  left  their  impress  upon  the 
historical  traditions.  But  YaKwism,  like  Islam,  had  its  sects 
and  tendencies,  and  the  opponents  to  the  stricter  ritualism  always 
had  followers.  Whatever  the  predominant  party  might  think 
of  foreign  marriages,  the  tradition  of  the  balf-Moabite  origin 
of  David  serves,  in  the  beautiful  idyll  of  Ruth  (f.v.),  to  suggest 
the  debt  which  Judah  and  Jerusalem  owed  to  one  tt  least 
of  its  neighbours.  Again,  although  some  may  have  desired 
a  self<ontained  community  opposed  to  the  heathen  neigh- 
bours of  Jerusalem,  the  story  of  Jonah  implicitly  contends 
against  the  attempt  of  Judaism  to  close  its  doors.  The  conflict- 
ing tendencies  were  incompatible,  but  Judaism  retained  the 

*  See  Hebrew  Religion,  1 8  leq.,  and  the  relevant  portions  of  the 
historic*  of  Israel. 

*  J  Wrllhauien.  art.  "  Isiael,"  B»ey.  BrU.  9tb  ed .  vol  aiii.  p.  419: 
or  his  ProUgomcma,  pp.  497  scq. 
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iocompatlbilitKs  within  its  Umlts,  tsd  the  t««  tendencies, 
prophetical  and  priestly,  continue,  the  former  finding  its  fuither 
development  in  Christiam'ty.' 

Tlie  Graf-Wellhausen  hypothesis  (i  ^)  doa  not  pretend  to  be  cora- 

Elcte  in  all  its  details  and  it  is  independent  of  its  application  to  the 
istorical  oiticisni  U  the  Old  Testament.  No  alternative  hypo- 
thesis prevails,  mere  desultory  criticism  of  the  internal  intricaciea 
being  quite  inadequate.  Maintaining  that  the  position  of  the 
Pentateuch  alone  explains  the  books  which  follow,  conservative 
wnters  concede  that  it  is  composite,  haa  had  some  literary  history, 
and  has  suffered  some  revision  in  the  post -exilic  age.  Their  con- 
cessions continue  to  become  ever  more  significant,  and  all  that 
follows  from  them  should  be  carefully  noticed  by  those  who  arc 
impressed  by  their  arguments.  They  identify  with  Deuteronomy  the 
hw-roll.  which  explains  the  noteworthy  reforms  of  Josiah  (j  I6); 
but  since  it  is  naturally  admitted  that  religious  conditions  had 
become  ouite  inconsistent  with  Mosaism,  the  conservative  view 
implies  that  the  "  long-lost  "  Deuteronomy  must  have  differed 
wofoundly  from  any  known  Mosaic  writings  to  which  earlier  pious 
kin^  and  prophets  had  presumably  adhered.  Similarly,  the  "  bwolc 
of  the  Law  of  Moses,"  brought  from  Babylon  by  Ezra  (Em  vii.; 
Neh.  viii.),  clearly  contained  much  of  which  the  people  were  ignorant, 
and  conservative  writers,  who  oppose  the  theory  that  a  new  Law  was 
then  introduced,  emphasize  (a)  the  previous  existence  of  legislation 
(to  prove  that  Eire's  book  was  not  entirely  a  novelty),  an<r(»)  the 
V"  *'cl'™iieBs  in  Judah  (as  illustrated  by  the  prophets)  from  the 
time  of  Josiah  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  rcformei«  on  behalf 
of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  the  national  religion.  This 
again  siniply  means  that  the  Mosaism  of  Erra  or  Nchcmiah  must 
have  differed  essentially  from  the  priestly  teaching  prior  to  their 
aiTival.  The  arguments  of  conservative  writers  involve  conce«ons 
which,  though  often  overlooked  by  their  readers,  are  very  detri- 
mental to  the  position  they  endeavour  to  support,  and  the  objections 
they  bring  against  the  theory  of  the  introduction  of  new  law-books 
(under  a  Josiah  or  an  Eara)  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  Mosaic  teaching  which  had  been  admittedly  ignored  or 
forgotten.  Their  arguments  have  most  weight,  however,  when 
they  show  the  hazardous  character  of  reconstructions  which  rely 
opon  the  trustworthiness  of  the  historical  narratives.  What  book 
Ezra  really  brought  from  Babylon  Is  uncertain;  the  writer,  it  seems, 
u  merely  narrating  the  introductnn  of  tks  Law  ascribed  to  Momm, 
even  as  a  predecessor  has  recounted  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of 
the  I-aw,  the  Deuteronomic  code  subsequently  included  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

The  importance  which  the  biblical  writen  attach  to  the  return 
from  Babylon  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  forma  a  starting-point  for 
several  interesting  inquiries.  Thus,  in  any  estimate  of  the  inSuence 
of  Babylonia  upon  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to 
a^k  whether  certain  features  (a)  arc  of  true  Babylonian  origin,  or 
(6)  inerely  find  parallels  or  analogies  in  its  stores  of  literature ;  whether 
the  indebtedness  goes  back  to  very  early  times  or  to  the  age  of  the 
Assyrian  domination  or  to  the  exiles  who  now  returned.  Again, 
there  were  priestly  and  other  families — some  originally  of  "  southern  " 
ongin — already  settled  around  Jenisalem,  and  questions  inevitably 
arise  concerning  their  relation  to  the  new-comers  and  the  literary 
VKiasitudea  which  gave  us  the  Old  Testament  in  iu  proent  form. 
To  this  age  we  may  ascribe  the  literature  of  the  Pnestly  writers 
(symbolised  by  P).  which  differs  markedly  from  the  other  sources. 
Yet  It  is  clear  from  the  book  of  Genesis  alone  that  in  the  age  of 
Pnestly  writers  and  compilers  there  wen  other  phases  of  thought. 
Popular  stories  with  many  features  of  popular  religion  were  current. 
They  could  be.  and  indeed  had  been  made  more  edifying;  but  the 
wery  noteworthy  conservatism  of  even  the  last  compiler  or  editor, 
in  contrast  to  the  t«4haping  and  re-writing  of  the  material  in  the 
book  of  Jubilees,  indicates  thst  the  Priestly  spirit  was  not  that  of 
the  whole  community.  But  through  the  Pnestly  hands  the  Old 
Testament  history  passed,  and  their  standpoint  colours  its  records. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  history  of  the  exilic  and  post-exilic 
periods,  where  the  effort  is  made  to  piesem  the  continuity  of  Israel 
and  the  Israelite  community  (Chronicles-Esia-Nehemiah).  The 
IHttcrncsa  sroused  by  llie  anient  and  to  some  extent  unjust  zeal  of 
the  reforming  clement  can  only  be  conjectured.  The  traditions 
reveal  a  tendency  to  legitimate  new  circumstances.  Priesthoods, 
whose  traditions  connect  them  with  the  south,  arc  subordinated; 
the  ecclesiastical  records  are  re-ihaped  or  re-adjusted ;  and  a  picture 
>»  presented  of  hierarchical  jealousies  and  rivalries  which  (it  was 
thought)  were  settled  once  and  for  all  in  the  days  of  the  exodus  from 
Egypt.  Many  featured  gain  in  significance  as  the  account  of  the 
Exodos,  the  foundation  oflsrael.  is  read  in  the  light  of  the  age  when, 
•tterthe  advent  of  a  new  element  from  Babylonia,  the  Penutcuch 
assumed  its  present  shape:  it  must  suffice  to  mention  the  supremacy 
of  the  Aaronite  priests  and  the  glorification  of  uncompromising 

'  An  Jnstractive  account  of  Judaism  in  the  early  post -exilic  age 
on  cnacal  lines  (from  the  Jewish  standpoint)  is  given  by  C.  G. 
Moptefjore.  HiMsrt  Ltcturts  ( i8oa),  pp.  355  sqq. ;  ct.  also  the  sketch 
by  1.-  Abrahams,  Judaitm  (1907). 
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heatlBtirtofaicipi  nanriaees.'  The  most  "  unhisterical  "  tradition 
has  some  signiHosnca  for  the  development  of  thought  or  of  history- 
wnting,  and  thus  its  internal  features  are  ultimately  of  historical 
value.  Only  from  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  controlling  data 
can  the  scattered  hints  be  collected  and  clasufied.  There  is  much 
'  ,?  "  •"«•"'«.  for  example,  in  the  relation  between  the  "  post- 
exilu:  additions  to  the  prophecies  and  their  immediately  earlier 
form;  or  in  the  singular  prominence  of  the  Judaesn  family  of  Peres 
(its  elevation  over  Zcrah,  a  half-Edomite  family,  Gen.  xxxviii. ;  its 
connexion  with  the  Davklic  dynasty,  Ruth  !v. ;  its  position  as  head 
of  all  the  Judaean  sub-divisions,  I  Chron.  ii.  5  aqq.) ;  or  in  the  late 
insertion  of  kical  tradition  encircling  Jerusalem ;  or  in  the  perplexing 
attitude  of  the  histories  towards  the  district  of  Benjamin  and  its 
famous  sanctuary  of  Bethel  (only  about  10  m.  north  of  Jerusalem). 
Although  these  and  other  phenomena  cannot  yet  be  safely  placed 
in  a  historical  frame,  the  methodical  labours  of  past  scholars  have 
shed  much  light  upon  the  obscurities  of  the  exilic  snd  post-exilic 
ages,  and  one  most  await  the  more  comprehensive  study  of  the 
two  or  three  centuries  which  are  of  the  first  importance  for  biblical 
history  and  theology. 

ti.  Old  Tnlmnml  Bistary  and  Exttnul  EnJmu.—Thut  the  Old 
jMtanient,  the  history  of  the  Jews  during  the  first  great  period, 
describes  the  relation  of  the  Hebrews  to  surrounding  peoples,  the 
superiority  of  Judah  over  the  faithless  (north)  Israehle  tribes,  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  Jewish  community  in  and  around  Jerusalem 
at  the  arrival  of  Ezra  with  the  Book  of  the  l-aw.  The  whole  gives 
an  impression  of  unity,  which  is  designed,  and  is  to  be  expected  in  a 
compilation.  But  closer  examination  reveals  remarkable  gaps  and 
irreconcilable  historical  standpoints.  For  all  serious  biblical  study, 
the  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  written  traditions  and  the  historical 
cireumstances  which  they  imply,  must  inevitably  be  carefully 
considered,  and  upon  the  result  depends,  directly  or  indirectly, 
almost  every  subject  of  OW  Testament  investigation.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  recover  with  confidence  or  completeness  the  develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  history  from  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  alone. 
The  keen  interest  taken  by  the  gfcat  prophets  in  the  world  around 
them  is  not  prominent  in  the  national  recorvls;  political  history  has 
been  subordinated,  and  the  Palesrine  which  modern  discovery  is 
revealing  is  not  conspicuous  in  the  didactic  narratives.  To  external 
evidence  one  must  look,  therefore,  for  that  which  did  not  fall 
within  the  scope  or  the  horizon  of  the*  religious  historians.  They 
do  not  give  us  the  records  of  the  age  of  the  Babylonian  monareh 
Khammurabi  (perhaps  Amraphel,  Gen.  xiv.),  of  the  Egyptian 
conquests  in  the  XVII  Ith  and  following  dynasties,  or  of  the  period 
illustrated  by  the  Amarna  tablets  (J  3).  They  treat  with  almost 
unique  fullness  a  few  years  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  a.c,  but 
Ignore  Assyria ;  yet  only  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  explain  the  politi- 
cal situation  (1 10  seq.),  and  were  it  not  for  them  the  true  significance 
of  the  8th-7th  centuries  could  scarcely  be  realized  (§  15  seq).  It 
would  be  erroneous  to  confuse  the  extant  sources  with  the  historiaj 
material  which  might  or  must  have  been  accessible,  or  to  assume 
that  the  antiquity  of  the  elements  of  history  proves  or  presupposes 
the  antiquity  of  the  records  themselves,  or  even  to  deny  the  presence 
of  some  historical  kernel  merely  on  account  of  unhistorical  elements 
or  the  late  dress  in  whi^h  the  events  are  now  clothed.  External 
reaeareh  constantly  justifies  the  cautious  attitude  which  has  its 
logical  basis  in  the  internal  conflicting  character  oil  the  written 
traditions  or  in  their  divergence  from  ascertained  facts;  at  the  same 
time  it  has  clearly  shown  that  the  internal  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  its  limits.  Hence,  in  the  absence  of  more  complete  external 
evidence  one  is  obliged  to  recognize  the  limiutions  of  Old  Testament 
historical  criticism,  even  though  this  recognition  means  that  positive 
reconstractions  are  more  precarious  than  negative  conclusions. 

The  naive  impression  that  each  period  of  history  was  handled  by 
some  more  or  less  contemporary  authority  is  not  confirmed  by  a 
criticism  which  confines  itself  strictly  to  the  literary  evidence.  An 
interest  In  the  past  is  not  necessarily  ctmfined  to  any  one  age,  and 
the  critical  view  that  the  biblical  history  has  been  compiled  from 
relatively  late  standpoints  finds  support  in  the  still  later  treatment 
of  the  events — in  Chronicles  as  contrasted  with  Samuel-Kings  or 
in  Jubilees  as  contrasted  with  Genesis.'  It  is  instructive  to  observe 
>n  Egypt  the  form  which  okl  traditions  have  uken  in  Manetho 
(Maspero,  Rec,  dc  trmaux,  xxvii..  1905,  L  33  seq.) ;  cf .  also  the  late 
story  of  Rameses  If.  and  the  Hittites  (J.  H.  Breasted,  Anc.  Rec.  cf 
Etypt,  iii.  189  sea.);  while  in  Babylonia  one  may  note  the  didactic 
treatment,  after  the  age  of  Cyrus,  of  the  events  of  the  time  of  Kham- 
murabi (A.  Hw^yce,  Prx.  See.  BibUcai  Anhiuol.,  1907,  pp.  13  sqq.). 

The  links  Which  unite  the  traditional  heroes  with  Babylonia 
((.{.Abraham, Ezra), Mesopotamia  (e.g.  Jacob),  Egypt  (e.g.  Joseph, 


'  Cf .  the  story  of  Phinehas,  Num.  xxv.  6  sqq. ;  on  Gen.  xxxiv.,  see 
SiMBOM.  Apropos  of  hostility  towards  Samaria,  It  is  singular  that 
the  terni  of  reproach,  "  Cutheans,"  applied  to  the  Samaritans  is 
derived  from  Cutha,  the  famous  seat  of  the  god  Ncrgal,  only  some 
35  m.  N.E.  of  Babylon  itself  (see  above,  p.  386,  n.  4). 

'The  various  tendencies  which  can  be  obscnred  in  the  later 
pseudepigraphlcal  and  apocalyptical  writings  are  of  considerable 
value  in  any  consideration  of  {he  development  of  thought  illustrated 
in  the  Old  Testament  itself. 
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Jeroboam),  Midiao  (e^.  Motet,  Jethto).  Ac.,  like  the  iatimate 
relationship  between  Israel  and  turrouoding  lands,  havea  significance 
in  the  light  of  recent  research.  Israel  can  no  lon^  be  isolated  from 
the  politics,  culture,  folk-lore,  thought  and  religion  of  western  Asia 
and  Egypt.  Biblical,  or  rather  Pafcstinian,  thought  has  been  brou|^t 
into  the  world  of  ancient  Oriental  life,  and  this  life,  in  spite  of  the 
various  forms  in  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  shaped,  Mill 
ruin  in  the  East.  This  has  far-reaching  consequences  for  the 
traditional  attitude  to  Israelite  history  and  religion.  Research  is 
seriously  complicated  by  the  growing  stores  ch  material,^  which 
unfortunately  arc  often  utilized  without  attention  to  the  principles 
of  the  various  departments  of  knowledge  or  aspects  of  study.  The 
complexity  of  modem  knowledge  and  the  interrelation  of  its  different 
branches  are  often  insufBciently  realized,  and  that  by  writers  who 
differ  widely  in  the  application  of  such  material  as  they  use  to 
their  particular  views  ot  the  manifold  problems  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  has  been  easy  to  confuse  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its 
relation  to  modem  religious  needs  with  the  technical  acicntiiic 
study  of  the  much  edited  remains  of  the  literature  of  a  small  part 
of  the  ancient  East.  If  there  was  once  a  tendency  to  isolate  the 
CHd  Testament  and  ignore  comparative  research,  it  is  now  sometimes 
found  pcMsible  to  exaggerate  its  general  agreement  with  Oriental 
history,  life  and  thought.  Difficulties  have  been  found  in  the  super- 
natural or  marvellous  stories  which  would  be  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  contemporary  readers,  and  efforts  are  often  made  to 
recover  historical  facts  or  to  adapt  the  records  to  modem  theology 
without  sufficient  attention  to  the  historical  data  as  a  wh<^  or 
to  their  religious  environment.  The  preliminary  preparatioa  for 
research  of  any  value  becomes  yearly  more  exacting. 

Many  traces  of  myth,  legend  and  primitive  "  thought  survive  In 
the  Old  Testament,  and  on  the  most  cautious  estimate  they  pre- 
suppose a  vitality  which  is  not  a  little  astonishing.  But  thcv  are 
now  sf^tened  and  often  bereft  of  their  earlier  significance,  and  it  is 
this  and  their  divergence  from  common  Oriental  thought  which  make 
Old  Testament  thought  so  profound  and  unique.  The  process  finds 
its  normal  development  in  later  and  non-biblical  literature;  but  one 
can  recognize  earlier,  cruder  and  less  -distinctive  stages,  and,  as 
surely  as  writings  reflect  the  mentality  of  an  author  or  oi  his  aye,  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  extant  sources,  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  Palestinian  and  surrounding  culture, 
demand  a  reasonable  explanation.  The  differences  between  the 
form  of  the  written  history  and  the  conditioas  which  prevailed  have 
impressed  themselves  variously  upon  modem  writers,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  to  recover  from  the  Old  Testament  earlier  forms 
more  in  accordance  with  the  external  evidence.  It  may  be  doubtedg 
however,  whether  the  material  is  sufficient  for  tuch  restoration  or 
reconstruction.^  In  the  Old  Testament  we  have  the  outcome  of 
necific  developments,  and  the  stage  at  which  we  ace  each  element 
<H  tradition  or  belief  is  not  always  isolated  or  final  (cf.  Kings  and 
Chronicles).  The  early  myths,  l^ends  and  traditions  which  can  be 
traced  differ  profoundly  from  the  canonical  history,  and  the  gap  is 
wider  than  that  between  the  latter  and  the  subsequent  apocalyptical 
and  pseudcpigraphical  literature. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  make  leeitinute  and  unambiguous  com- 
parison%  the  ethical  and  spiritual  superiority  of  Old  Testament 
thought  has  been  convincingly  demonstrated,  and  to  the  re-shaptng 
and  re- writing  of  the  older  history  and  the  older  traditions  the  Old 
Testament  owes  its  pennanent  value.  While  the  history  of  the  great 
area  between  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris  irresistibly  emphasizes  the 
insignificance  of  Palestine,  this  land's  achievements  lor  humanity 
grow  the  more  remailcable  as  research  tells  more  of  its  environ- 
ment. Although  the  light  thrown  upon  ancient  conditions^  of  life 
and  thought  has  destroyed  much  that  sometimes  seems  vital  for 
the  Old  Testament,  it  has  brought  into  relief  a  more  peraianent  and 
indisputable  appreciation  of  its  significance,  and  it  is  gradually 
dispelling  that  jiteudo-Ecientific  literalism  which  would  letter  toe 
greatest  of  ancient  Chiental  writings  with  an  insistence  upon  the 
verity  of  historical  facts.  Not  internal  criticism,  but  the  incontest- 
able results  of  objective  observation  have  shown  once  and  for 
all  that  the  relationship  between  the  biblical  account  of  the  earliest 
history  (Gen.  i.-xi.)  and  its  value  either  as  an  authentic  record 
(which  requires  unprejudiced  examination}  w  as  a  religious  document 
{which  remains  untouched}  is  typical.  If.  as  seems  probable,  the 
continued  methodical  investigation,  which  is  demanded  by  the 
advance  of  modem  knowledge,  becomes  more  drastic  in  its  results, 
it  will  recognize  ever  more  clearly  that  there  were  certain  unique 
influences  in  the  hittMy  of  Falettine  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
purely  hiatoricaJ  reaeaich.  The  change  from  Palestinian  polytbebm 
to  the  preeminence  of  Yahweh  ana  the  gradual  development  <^ 
ethical  monotheism  are  facts  which  external  evidence  oratinues  to 
emphasize,  which  biblical  criticism  must  inveaCigate  as  oonpletdy 
as  possible.  And  if  the  work  of  critidsm  hat  brought  a  fuUo- 
appredation  of  the  value  of  these  facts,  the  debt  which  is  owed  to 
the  Jews  is  enhanced  when  one  proceeds  to  realize  the  immense 
difficulties  against  which  those  who  transmitted  the  Old  Testament 
bad  to  contuid  in  the  period  of  Greek  domination.     The  growth  of 

■  Reference  may  be  made  to  H.  Winckler,  GtUk.  Israds,  u.  (1900)1 
W.  Erbt,  Die  tMrder  (1906);  and  T.  K.  Cbeyne,  TfMMans ami 
Bdiffi  ajAmcieiU  iMrad  (1907}. 
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the  Old  Tatament  into  in  praent  form,  and  it>  preservation  dopite 
hostile  forces,  are  the  two  remarkable  phenomena  which  moat  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  historian;  it  is  for  the  theologian  to  intopivt 
their  Mating  upon  tlie  history  of  religioua  thought.        (S.  A.  C) 

H. — Ckeex  Douinaxion 

ij.  Alaander  Ike  Grtal.—'ne  aecond  great  petied  of  the 
history  of  the  Jews  begins  with  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  disciple  of  Aristotle,  king  of  Macedon  and  caplain- 
geneial  of  the  Greeks.  It  ends  with  the  destiuction  of  Jeiu- 
salem  by  the  armies  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  was,  like 
Alexander,  at  once  the  masterful  pupil  and  the  docile  patron 
of  Hellenism.  The  destruction  of  Jenisalem  might  be  regarded 
as  an  event  of  merely  domestic  importance;  for  the  Ramaa 
cosmopolitan  it  was  only  the  removal  of  the  titular  metropolis 
of  a  national  and  an  Oriental  religion.  But,  since  a  derivative 
of  that  religion  has  come  to  be  a  powa  in  the  world  at  large,  this 
event  has  to  be  icgarded  in  a  di&erent  light.  The  destnictioB 
of  Jerusalem  in  A.o.  70  concludes  the  period  of  four  centuries, 
during  which  the  Jews  as  a  nation  were  in  contact  with  the 
Creeks  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  Hellenism,  not  wholly  of 
their  own  will  nor  yet  against  it.  Whether  the  master  of  the 
provinces,  in  which  there  were  Jews,  be  an  Alexander,  a  Ptolemy, 
a  Seleudd  or  a  Jloman,  the  force  by  which  he  rules  is  the  force 
of  Greek  culture.  These  four  centuries  are  the  Greek  petiod  ol 
Jewish  bistoiy. 

The  andent  historbns,  who  together  cover  this  period,  are 
strangely  indifferent  to  the  importance  of  the  Jews,  upon  which 
Josephus  is  at  pains  to  insist.  When  Alexander  invaded  the 
interior  of  the  Eastetn  world,  which  had  hitherto  remained 
inviolable^  he  came  as  the  champion  of  Hellenism.  His  death 
prevented  the  achievement  of  his  designs;  but  he  had  broken 
down  the  barrier,  he  had  planted  the  seed  of  the  Creek's  iaflv 
ence  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  Peisian  Empire.  His  successors, 
the  Diadocbi,  carried  on  his  work,  but  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was 
the  first  who  dcUbetately  took  in  hand  to  deal  with  the  Jews. 
Daniel  (viii.  8)  describes  the  interval  between  Alexander  and 
Antiochus  thus:  "  The  he-goal  (the  king  of  Greece)  did  very 
gicatly;  and  when  he  was  strong  the  great  horn  (Alexander)  was 
broken;  and  instead  of  it  came  up  four  other  ones — four  king- 
<ioms  shall  stand  up  out  of  his  nation  but  not  Xrith  his  power. 
And  out  of  one  of  them  came  forth  a  fa'ttJe  horn  (Antiochus 
Epiphanes)  which  waxed  exceeding  great  towards  the  south 
(Egypt)  and  towards  the  East  (Babylon)  and  towards  the 
beauteous  land  (the  land  of  Israel)."  The  insignificance  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  Palestine  was  their  salvation.  The  re- 
forms of  Nehemiah  were  directed  towards  the  establishment  of 
a  religious  community  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  rigour  of  ibe 
law  should  be  observed.  As  a  part  of  the  Persian  Empire  tbe 
community  was  obscnre  and  unimportant.  Bnt  the  race  whose 
chief  sanctuary  it  guarded  and  maintained  was  the  heir  of  great 
tiaditions  and  ideals.  In  Egypt,  moreover,  in  Babylon  and  to 
Persia  individual  Jews  had  responded  to  the  influences  of  theit 
environment  aiul  won  the  respect  of  the  aliens  whom  they 
despised.  The  law  which  they  cherished  as  their  standard  and 
guide  kept  them  united  and  conscious  of  their  unity.  And  the 
individuals,  who  acqoited  power  or  wisdom  among  those  outside 
Palestine  shed  a  reflected  glory  upon  the  nation  and  Its  Temple. 

In  connexion  with  Alexander's  march  througfa  Palestine  Joecphus 
gives  a  tradition  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  in  Arrian's  narrative 
of  Alexander's  exploits,  whose  fame  had  already  faded  before  the 
greater  glory  of  Rome,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  visit  or  the  city  or 
the  Jews.  Only  Tyre  and  Gaza  barred  the  way  to  EgypL  He 
took,  presumably,  the  coast-road  in  order  to  establish  and  retain 
his  command  of  the  sea.  The  rest  of  Palestine,  which  is  called 
Coele-Syria,  made  its  submission  and  furnished  supplies.  Seven 
days  alter  the  capture  of  Caxa  Alexander  was  at  l^usiunu 
According  to  the  tradition  which  Josephus  has  preserved  the  high 
priest  refused  to  transfer  his  allegiance,  and  Alexander  marrhcd 
against  Jerusalem  after  the  capture  01  Gaza.  The  high  priest 
dressed  in  his  robes  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  at  the  sight  Alexander 
remembered  a  dream,  in  which  such  a  man  had  appeared  to  him 
as  the  appointed  leadcf  of  his  expedition.  So  the  danger  waa 
averted:  Alexander  offered  sacrifice  and  was  sliown  the  prophecy 
of  D^iel.  which  spoke  of  him.  It  is  alleged,  further,  that  at  lloa 
time  certain  Jews  who  could  Dot  refrain  from  intermarriage  with 
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the  beathea  tet  op  a  tonide  on  Mt  Gcriiim  and  bacame  tlw  Samari- 
tan achitm  (1 21  above).  The  combination  U  certainly  artificul  and 
not  butoricat  Bat  it  hai  a  value  of  Its  own  inasmuch  as  it  illus- 
trates the  permanent  tendencies  which  mould  the  history  of  the 
Jesrs.  It  is  tnie  that  Alexander  was  subject  to  dreams  and  visited 
shrines  in  order  to  assure  himself  or  bis  foUowen  of  victory.  But  it 
is  not  clear  that  he  had  such  need  of  the  Jews  or  such  regard  for  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  that  he  should  turn  aside  on  fajs  my  to  Ei^pt 
for  sudia  purpose. 

However  this  may  be.  Alexander's  tutor  bad  been  in  Asia  aod  bad 
met  a  Jew  there,  if  his  dispple  Clearchus  of  Soli  is  to  be  trusted. 
**  The  man,"  Aristotle  says,  was  by  race  a  Jew  out  of  Coele-Syria. 
His  people  are  descendants  of  the  Indian  philosophers.  It  is  re- 
ported that  philosophers  are  called  Calanl  amoog  the  Indians  and 
Jews  among  the  Syrians.  The  Jews  take  tbetr  naaM  from  their 
place  of  abode,  which  is  called  Judaea.  The  name  of  their  dtjr  is 
very  difficult;  they  call  It  Hienisaleme.  This  man,  then,  having 
been  a  guest  in  many  homes  and  having  come  down  gradually  from 
the  higfalaods  to  die  sea-coast,  was  HcHenlc  not  on^  in  speech  but 
also  in  soul.  And  aa  we  ware  stasriog  in  A«a  at  the  tima.  the  man 
cast  up  at  the  same  (dace  and  interviewed  us  and  other  scholars, 
making  trial  of  their  wisdom.  But  inasmuch  as  he  had  come  to 
be  at  home  with  many  cuftwed  persons  he  imparted  more  than  he 
eot."  The  date  of  this  intervtew  is  probably  determined  by  the 
fact  that  Aristotle  visited  bis  friend  Hermias,  tyrant  of  Atanieus, 
in  347''34S  >-C*  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  probability  or  evea 
the  accuracy  of  the  narrative.  Megasthenes  also  describes  the  Jews 
as  the  frfiilosDpben  of  Syria  aod  couples  them  with  the  Brahmins 
of  India.  This  helleniced  Jew  who  descended  from  the  billa  to  tba 
coast  is  a  figure  typical  of  the  period. 

36.  Tk*  Afltomci.— After  the  death  of  Alennder  PaletUnc 
f^  in  tbe  cad  to  Ptolemy  (30Z  bx.)  and  remained  an  Egyptian 
province  until  xgS  b.c  For  a  century  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and 
in  Alexandria  had  no  history — or  none  that  Joo^hus  knew. 
But  two  individuals  exempltfy  the  different  attitudes  which 
the  nation  adopted  towards  its  new  environment  and  its  wider 
opportunities,  Joseph  the  tas-farmcr  and  Jesus  the  sage. 

The  wisdom  of  Jesus  ben  Sira  (Strach)  Is  contained  in  the  book 
oommooly  called  Bc€k$iattku$  {q^v.y.  At  a  time  when  men  were 
attracted  by  the  wisdom  and  science  of  the  Greeks,  he  tau^t  that 
all  wisdom  came  from  Yahweh  who  bad  chosen  Israel  to  receive  it 
in  trust.  He  discouraged  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  thiiws:  it  was  enough  for  him  that  Yahweh  had  created  and 
ruled  tna  universe.  If  a  man  had  leisure  to  be  wise — and  tlus  is 
not  for  manjr^he  should  study  the  Scriptures  which  had  come 
down,  aod  so  become  a  scribe.  For  the  scribe,  as  for  the  man  at 
the  plough-tatl,  the  Law  was  the  rule  of  life.  All,  however  much 
or  little  prcoccufned  with  worldly  business,  must  fear  God,  from 
whom  come  good  things  and  evil,  life,  death,  poverty  and  riches. 
It- was  not  for  men  to  meddle  with  secrets  which  are  beyond  human 
intelligence.  Enough  that  the  individual  did  his  duty  in  the  state 
of  life  in  which  he  was  set  and  left  behind  him  a  good  name  at  his 
death.  The  race  survives — "  the  days  of  Israel  arc  unnumbered." 
Every  meorixr  of  the  congre^tion  of  Israel  must  labour,  as  God 
has  appointed*  at  some  handicraft  or  proCession  to  provide  for  his 
home.  It  is  his  sacred  duty  and  his  private  interest  to  beget 
children  and  to  train  them  to  take  his  place.  The  scholar  is  apt  to 
pity  the  smith,  the  potter,  the  carpenter  and  the  farmer :  with  better 
reason  he  is  spt  to  condemn  the  trader  who  becomes  absorbed  in 
greed  of  gain  and  so  doeru  the  way  of  ri^teouknem  and  fair  dealing. 
As  a  teacher  Jesus  gave  his  own  services  freely.  For  the  soldier 
he  had  no  commendation.  There  were  physicians  who  understood 
the  use  of  herbs,  and  must  be  rewarded  when  their  help  sras  invited. 
But,  wbatever  means  each  head  of  a  family  adopted  to  ^  a  liveli- 
hood, be  must  pay  the  priest's  dues.  The  centre  of  the  hfe  of  Israel 
was  the  Temple,  ovw  which  the  high  priest  presided  and  which  was 
Inhabited  by  Yahweh,  the  God  of  Israel.  The  scribe  could  train  the 
iodividoal  in  morals  and  in  manners;  bat  the  high  priest  was  the 
ruler  of  the  nation. 

Aa  mler  of  the  nation  tbe  hig^  prist  paid  iu  tribute  to  Egypt,  iu 
overlord.  Butjosephus  repeats  of  one  Onias  that  for  avance  he 
withheld  It  The  sequel  shows  how  a  Jew  might  rise  to  power  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  Egyptlatt  Emjnre  and  yet  remain  a  hero  to 
ooow  of  the  Jews — provided  that  m  did  not  intermarry  with  a 
Gentile.    For  Joseph,  the  son  of  Tobiah  and  nephew  of  Omaa.  went 


to  court  and  secured  the  taxes  of  Palestine,  when  they  smre  )>ut  1^ 
to  auction.  As  tax-farmer  he  oppressed  the  non>Jewish  dtics  and 
so  won  the  admiration  of  Josephus. 

But  while  such  men  weal  out  into  the  worid  and  broiight  back 
wealth  of  one  kind  or  another  to  Palestine,  other  Jews  were 
content  to  make  their  homes  in  foreign  parts.  At  Alexandria 
In  particular  Alexander  provided  for  a  Jewish  colony  which  soon 
became  Hellenic  enough  in  speech  to  require  a  translation  of 
the  Law.  It  is  probable  that,  as  in  Palestine  an  Aramaic  para- 
phnue  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  found  to  be  nccessaiy,  so  in 
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Aleaadtit  the  Septiii(iiit  gicw  up  gmdiuOy,  u  accd  atme. 
The  legendaty  tnditioD  which  even  Philo  accepts  girei  it  • 
(omul  nativity,  a  royal  patno  and  impiied  authors.  From 
the  text  which  Philo  ujes,  it  i*  probable  that  the  traiolalion  bad 
been  tranamitted  in  writing;  and  hit  ICfend  probably  Gae*  the 
date  ol  the  commencement  o<  the  undeitakii«  for  the  leign  ol 
Ftolenqr  Lacui. 

The  apolasy  for  the  necaiaiy  dclecto  of  ■  tniulation  put  formnl 
by  the  traiulaCor  of  EulaiasHeui  in  kia  Prologue  thows  that  the 
work  waa  carried  on  be^nd  the  nmits  of  the  uw.  Apparently  it 
«a>  bi  [iruyma  at  tbe  dme  of  his  coming  to  Efypt  in  the  reign  ol 
Ptokmy  Eucrgetea  I.  er  II.  He  leeBi  to  regard  this  body  of 
literatute  as  the  aanKs-  to  the  charae  that  the  Jews  had  contributed 
nothing  useful  for  human  life.  Once  translated  into  Gteelc.  the 
Scriptures  became  a  bond  of  union  for  the  Jews  of  the  dispcr^on 
and  were  at  least  capable  of  being  used  as  an  instrument  tor  the 
coBvcnioa  ot  the  world  to  Jndaisan.  So  far  as  the  latter  functioo 
is  concerned  Philo  confeaats  that  the  Law  in  his  day  shared  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  people,  and  seema  to  imply  that  the  proselytes  adopted 
little  more  than  the  monotheistic  principle  and  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  According  to  Jnvenal  the  sons  of  such  prt>9elytes  were 
apt  to  (0  farther  and  to  substitute  the  Jewish  Law  for  tbe  Romaar- 
Romanaa  astem  sriUti  oooteraBere  leges ; 
Jttdaieum  ediacuat  et  aervaat  ac  metuunt  ius 
Tradidit  arcano  quodcunque  volumioe  Moyaes. 

a;.  The  Sekyeidi.—Tomtd  tbe  end  of  the  3rd  centuty  the 
Palestinian  Jews  became  involved  in  the  struggle  between 
Egypt  and  Syria.  In  Jerusalem  there  were  iv"<i.ti»»  of  both 
the  combatants.  The  more  orthodox  or  conservative  Jews 
preferred  the  toleiaat  rule  of  the  Ptolemies:  the  rest,  who  chafed 
at  the  isolation  of  the  nation,  looked  to  the  Seleucids,  who 
inherited  Alexander's  ideal  of  a  united  empire  based  on  a 
universal  adoption  of  Hellenism.  At  this  point  Josepfaus  dte* 
the  testimony  of  Polybius^— "  Scopas,  the  general  of  Ptolemy, 
advanced  into  the  highlands  and  subdued  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
in  the  winter.  After  the  defeat  of  Scopas,  Antiochus  gained 
Batanaea  and  Samaria  and  Abila  and  Gadan,  and  a  little  later 
those  of  the  Jews  who  live  round  the  Temple  called  Jerusalem 
adhered  to  him."  from  this  it  appears  that  the  pro-Syrian 
faction  of  the  Jews  had  been  strong  and  active  enough  to  bring 
an  Egyptian  army  upon  them  {199-198  B.C.).  Josephus  adds 
that  an  Egyptian  gsrzison  was  left  in  Jerusalem.  This  act  of 
oppression  presumably  strengthened  the  Syrian  faction  of  th. 
Jews  and  led  to  tbe  transference  of  the  nation's  alle^nce. 
The  language  of  Folybius  suggests  that  be  was  acquainted  with 
other  Jewish  communities  and  with  the  fame  of  the  Temple:  in 
his  view  tbey  are  not  an  otganized  state.  They  wero  not  even 
a  pawn  in  the  game  which  Antiochus  propoMd  to  play  with  Rome 
for  the  possession  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  His  defeat  left  the 
resources  of  his  kingdom  exhausted  and  its  extent  diminished; 
and  so  the  Jews  became  important  to  his  successors  for  the  sake 
of  their  wealth  and  their  position  on  the  frontier.  To  pay  his 
debt  to  Rome  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  extraordinary 
methods  of  raising  money;  he  actually  met  bis  death  (187  BjC.)  in 
an-attempt  to  loot  the  temple  of  Elymais. 

The  pro-Syrian  faction  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  found  tbeir 
opportunity  in  this  emergency  and  informed  the  governor  of 
Cocle-Syria  that  the  treasury  in  Jerusalem  contained  untold 
sums  of  money.  Heliodonis,  prime  minister  of  Seleucus 
Fhilopator,  who  succeeded  Antiochus,  arrived  at  Jerusalem 
in  his  progress  through  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia  and  declared 
the  treasure  confiscate  to  the  royal  exchequer.  According  to 
tbe  Jewish  legend  Heliodonis  was  attacked  when  he  entered  the 
Temple  by  a  horse  with  a  terrible  rider  and  by  two  young  men. 
He  was  scourged  and  only  escaped  with  his  life  at  the  inlet- 
cession  of  Onias  the  high  priest,  who  had  pleaded  with  him 
vainly  that  the  treasure  included  the  deposits  of  widows  and 
orphans  and  also  some  belonging  to  Uyrcanus,  "  a  man  in  very 
high  position."  Onias  was  accused  by  his  enemies  of  having 
given  the  information  which  led  to  this  outrage  and  when,  rely- 
ing upon  the  support  of  the  provincial  governor,  they  proceeded 
to  attempt  assassination,  be  fied  to  Antioch  and  appealed  to  tbe 
king. 

When  Seleucus  was  assassinated  by  Heliodonis,  Antiochus 
IV.,  his  brother,  who  had  been  chief  magistrate  at  Athena,  came 
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back  seactly  "to  seize  the  kingdom  by  guile"  (Dan.  zi.  >i  seq.). 
Od  his  accession  he  appointed  Jesiis,  the  brother  of  Onias,  to  the 
high-priesthood,  and  sanctioned  his  proposals  for  the  conversion 
of  Jerusalem  into  a  Greek  city.  The  high  priest  changed  his 
name  to  Jason  and  made  a  gymnasium  near  the  citadel.  The 
principle  of  separation  was  abandoned.  The  priests  deserted 
the  Temple  for  the  palaestra  and  the  young  nobles  wore  the  Greek 
cap.  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  were  enrolled  as  citizens  of  Antioch. 
Jason  sent  money  for  a  sacrifice  to  Heracles  at  Tyre,  and  the 
only  recorded  opposition  to  his  policy  came  from  his  envoys* 
who  pleaded  that  the  money  might  be  applied  to  naval  expen- 
diture. Thus  Jason  stripped  the  high-priesthood  of  its  sacred 
character  and  did  what  he  could  to  stamp  out  Judaism. 

Menelaiu  supplanted  Jason,  obtaining  his  appoinimenl  from 
the  king  by  the  promise  of  a  larger  contribution.  In  order  to 
secure  his  position,  he  contrived  the  murder  of  Onias,  who  had 
taken  sanctuary  at  Daphne.  This  outrage,  coupled  with  his 
appropriation  of  temple  vessels,  which  he  used  as  bribes,  raised 
against  Menehius  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Jerusalem.  His 
brother  and  deputy  was  killed  in  a  serious  riot,  and  an  accusation 
was  laid  against  Menelaus  before  Antiochus.  At  the  inquiry 
be  bought  his  acquittal  from  a  courtier  and  his  accusers  were 
executed.  Antiochus  required  peace  in  Jerusalem  and  probably 
regarded  Onias  as  the  representative  of  the  pro-Egyptian  faction, 
(he  allies  of  his  enemy. 

During  his  second  Egyptian  campaign  a  rumour  came  that 
Antiochus  was  dead,  and  Jason  made  a  raid  upon  Jerusalem. 
Menelaus  held  the  citadel  and  Jason  was  unable  to  establish 
himself  in  the  city.  The  people  were  presumably  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  hellenizers,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Onias  or  that  of  Toblah.  When  Antiochus  finally  evacuated 
Egypt  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  Rome,  he  thought  that 
Judaea  was  in  revolt.  Though  Jason  had  fled,  it  was  necessary 
to  stomf.the  city;  the  drastic  measures  which  Menelaus  advised 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  poorer  classes  had  been  roused  to 
defend  the  Temple  from  further  sacrilege.  A  massacre  took  place, 
and  Antiochus  braved  the  anger  of  Yahwch  by  entering  and 
pillaging  the  Temple  with  impunity.  Tfacauthorof  sMaccabees 
infers  from  his  success  that  the  nation  had  forfeited  all  right  to 
divine  protection  for  the  time  (3  Mace.  v.  18-30). 

The  policy  which  Antiochus  thus  inaugurated  he  eanried  on 
rigorously  and  systematically.  His  whole  kingdom  was  to  be 
unified;  Judaism  was  an  eccentricity  and  as  snch  doomed  to 
extinction.  The  Tem|de  of  Jerusalem  was  made  over  to  Zeus 
Olympius:  the  temple  of  Gerizim  to  Zeus  Xenius.  All  the 
religious  rites  of  Judaism  were  proscribed  and  the  neighbouring 
Greek  cities  were  requested  to  enforce  the  prohibition  upon  their 
Jewish  citizens.  Jerusalem  was  occupied  by  an  army  which 
took  advantage  of  the  Sabbath  and  proceeded  to  suppress  its 
observance.  '  An  Athenian  came  to  be  the  missionary  of  Hellen- 
ism and  to  direct  its  ceremonies,  which  were  established  by  force 
Ap  and  down  the  country. 

j8.  Tkt  i/MCdieej.— Jerusalem  and  Gerizim  were  purged  and 
converted  to  the  state  religion  with  some  ease.  Elsewhere,  as 
there,  some  conformed  and  some  became  martyrs  for  the  faith. 
And  the  passive  resbtance  of  those  who  refused  to  conform  at 
length  gave  rise  to  active  opposition.  "  The  king's  officers 
who  were  enforcing  the  apostasy  came  into  the  city  of  Modcin 
to  sacrifice,  and  many  of  Israel  went  over  to  them,  but  Matia- 
thias  .  .  .  slew  a  Jew  who  came  to  sacrifice  and  the  king's 
ofl^cer  and  pulled  down  the  altar  "  (t  Mace.  ii.  1 5  sqq).  Whether 
led  by  this  Mattathias  or  not,  certain  Jews  fled  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  found  a  leader  in  Judas  Maccabaeus  his  reputed  son, 
the  first  of  the  five  Asmonean  (Hasmonean)  brethren.  The 
warfare  which  followed  was  like  that  which  Saul  and  David 
waged  against  the  Philistines.  Antiochus  was  occupied  with 
his  Parthian  campaign  and  trusted  that  the  Hellenized  Jews 
would  maintain  their  ascendancy  with  the  aid  of  the  provincial 
troops.  In  his  last  illness  he  wrote  to  express  his  cotiidence  in 
their  loyalty.  But  the  rebels  collected  adherents  from  the 
villages;  and,  when  they  resolved  to  violate  the  sabbath  to  the 
extent  of  misting  attack,  they  were  Joined  by  the  company  of 
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the  Assideana  (Hasiifim).  Sudi  a  breach  of  the  sabbath  was 
necessary  if  the  whole  Law  was  to  survive  at  all  in  Palestine. 
But  the  transgression  is  enough  to  explain  the  disfavour  into 
which  the  Maccabees  seem  to  fall  in  the  judgment  of  later 
Judaism,  as,  in  that  judgment,  it  is  enough  to  account  for  the 
instability  of  their  dynasty.  Unstable  as  it  was,  their  dynasty 
was  soon  established.  In  the  country-side  of  Judaea,  Judaism 
— and  no  longer  Hellenism — was  propagated  by  force.  Apollo- 
nius,  the  Commander  of  the  Syrian  garrison  in  Jerusalem,  and 
Scron  the  commander  of  the  army  in  Syria,  came  in  turn  against 
Judas  and  his  bands  and  were  defeated.  The  revolt  thus  became 
important  enough  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  governor  of 
Coelc-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  if  not  of  Lydas  the  regent  himself. 
Nicanor  was  despatched  with  a  large  army  to  put  down  the 
rebels  and  to  pay  the  tribute  due  to  Rome  by  selling  them  as 
sUves,  Judas  was  at  Emmaus;  "  the  men  of  the  dtadel " 
guided  a  detachment  of  the  Syrian  troops  to  his  encampment  by 
night.  The  rebels  escaped  in  lime,  but  not  into  the  hills,  as 
their  enemies  surmised.  At  dawn  they  made  an  unexpected 
attack  upon  the  main  body  and  routed  it.  Next  year  (165  B.C.) 
Lysias  himself  entered  the  Idumacan  country  and  laid  siege 
to  the  fortress  of  Bethsura.  Judas  gathered  what  men  be  could 
and  joined  battle.  The  siege  was  raised,  more'  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  than  because 
Judas  had  gained  any  real  victoiy.  The  proscription  of  the 
Jewish  religion  was  withdrawn  and  the  Tem[>le  restored  to  them. 
But  it  was  Menelaus  who  was  sent  by  the  king  "  to  encourage  " 
(1  Mace  xi.  ji)  the  Jews,  and  in  the  ofiidal  letters  no  reference 
is  made  to  Judas.  Such  hints  as  these  indicate  the  impassibility 
of  recovering  a  complete  picture  of  the  Jews  during  the  Mve- 
reigniy  of  the  Creeks,  which  the  Talmudists  regard  as  the  dark 
age,  best  left  in  oblivion. 

Judas  entered  Jerusalem,  the  citadel  of  which  was  still  occupied 
by  a  Synan  garrison,  and  the  Temple  was  re-dedicated  on  the 
iSth  of  Kislcv  (164  B.C.).  So  "  the  Pious  "  achieved  the  object 
for  which  presumably  they  look  up  arms.  The  te-establishmcnt 
of  Judaism,  which  alone  of  current  religions  was  intoleraiit  of 
a  rival,  seems  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  their  neighboun 
who  had  embraced  the  Greek  way  of  h'fe.  The  hcUcnizers  had 
not  lost  all  hope  of  converting  the  nation  and  were  indisposed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  concordat.  Judas  and  his  zealots  were  thus 
able  to  maintain  their  prominence  and  gradually  to  increase 
their  power  At  Joppa,  for  example,  the  Jewish  settlers — two 
hundred  in  all — "  were  invited  to  go  into  boats  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  common  decree  of  the  city  "  They  accepted 
the  invitation  and  were  drowned.  Judas  avenged  them  by 
burning  the  harbour  and  the  shipping,  and  set  to  work  to  bring 
into  Judaea  all  such  communities  of  Jews  who  had  kept  them- 
selves separate  from  their  heathen  neighbours.  In  this  way  he 
became  strong  enough  to  deal  with  the  apostates  of  Judaea. 

In  i6j  Lysias  led  another  expedition  against  these  dislurben 
of  the  king's  peace  and  defeated  Judas  at  Beihzachariah.  But 
while  the  forces  were  besieging  Bethzur  and  the  fortress  00 
Mount  Zion,  a  pretender  arose  in  Antioch,  and  Lysias  was  com- 
pelled to  come  to  terms — and  now  with  Judas.  The  Jewish 
refugees  had  turned  the  balance,  and  so  Judas  became  strategus 
of  Judaea,  whilst  Menelaus  was  put  to  death 

In  162  Demetrius  escaped  from  Rome  and  got  possession  ol 
the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Jakim,  whose  name  outside  religion  was 
Alcimus,  waited  upon  the  new  king  on  behalf  of  the  loyal  Jews 
who  had  hellenized  He  himself  was  qualified  to  be  the  legiti 
mate  head  of  a  united  state,  for  be  waa  of  the  tribe  of  Aano 
Judas  and  the  Asmoneans  were  usurpers,  who  owed  their  title 
to  Lysias.  So  Alcimus-Jakim  was  made  high  priest  and  Bacchides 
brought  an  army  to  instal  him  in  his  office.  The  Assideani 
made  their  submission  at  once.  Judas  bad  won  for  them 
religious  freedom:  but  the  Temple  required  a  descendant  of 
Aaron  for  priest  and  he  was  come.  But  his  first  act  was  to  seize 
and  slay  sixty  of  them:  so  it  was  dear  to  Judas  at  any  rate,  if 
not  also  to  the  Assideans  who  survived,  that  political  inde- 
pendence was  necessary  if  the  religion  was  to  be  secure.  In 
face  of  his  active  opposition  Alcimus  could  not  maintain  himseV 
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witlMut  iht  support  of  Bacchidcs  ud  wis  forced  to  retire  to 
Aatiodi.  In  respontt  to  his  compliints  Ninnor  wu  appointed 
lp>Yenior  of  Judaea  with  power  to  treat  with  Judai.  It  appears 
that  the  two  became  friends  at  6tst,  but  fresh  orders  from 
Antioch  made  Nicanor  guilty  of  treachery  in  the  eyes  of 
Judas's  partisans.  Warned  by  the  change  of  his  friend's 
manner  Judas  fled.  Nicanor  threatened  to  destroy  the  Temple 
if  the  priests  would  not  deliver  Judas  into  his  hands.  Soon  it 
came  to  his  knowledge  that  Judas  was  in  Samaria,  wluther  he 
foOowed  him  on  a  sabbath  with  Jews  pressed  into  his  service. 
The  day  was  known  afterwards  as  Nicanor's  day,  ior  he  was  found 
dead  on  Ihe  field  (Capharsalama)  by  the  victorious  followers  of 
Judas  (13th  of  Adar,  March  161  B.c).  After  this  victory  Judas 
made  an  alliance  with  the  people  of  Rome,  who  had  00  love 
for  Demetrius  his  enemy,  nor  any  intention  of  putting  their 
professioas  of  friendship  into  practice.  Bacchides  and  Alcimus 
returned  meanwhile  into  the  land  of  Judah;  at  Elasa  "  Judas 
fell  and  the  rest  fled  "  (i  Mace.  iz.  18).  Bacchides  occupied 
Judaea  and  made  a  chain  of  forts.  Jonathan,  who  succeeded 
bis  brother  Judas,  was  captain  of  a  band  of  fugitive  outlaws. 
But  on  the  death  of  Alcimus  Bacchides  retired  and  Jonathan 
with  his  followers  settled  down  beyond  the  range  of  the  Syrian 
garrisons.  The  Helienizers  still  enjoyed  the  royal  favour  and 
Jonathan  made  no  attempt  to  dispossess  them.  After  an  inter- 
val of  two  years  (bey  tried  to  capture  bim  and  failed.  This 
failure  seems  to  have  convinced  Bacchides  that  it  would  be  well 
to  recognize  Jonathan  and  to  secure  a  balance  of  parties.  In 
158  Jonathan  began  to  rule  as  a  judge  in  Michmash  and  he 
destroyed  the  godless  out  of  Israel — so  far,  that  is,  as  his  power 
cztended.  In  153  Alexander  Balas  withdrew  Jonaiha'.  irom 
bis  allegiance  to  Demetrius  by  the  offer  of  the  high-priesthood. 
He  had  already  made  Jerusalem  his  capital  and  fortified  the 
Temple  mount:  the  Syrian  garrisons  had  already  been  withdrawn 
with  (be  eiception  of  those  of  the  Akra  and  Beihzur.  In  147 
Jonathan  repaid  his  benefactor  by  destroying  the  army  of  the 
governor  of  Coele-Syria,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Deme- 
trius. The  fugitives  took  sanciiiaiy  in  the  temple  of  Dagon  at 
Asotus.  "But  Jonathan  burned  the  temple  of  Dagon  and  those 
who  fled  into  it. "  After  the  death  of  Balas  he  laid  siege  to  the 
Akra;  and  "  the  apostates,  who  hated  their  own  nation,"  ap- 
pealed to  Demetrius.  Jonathan  was  summoned  to  Antioch, 
made  his  peace  and  apparently  reUnquished  his  attempt  in 
return  for  the  addition  of  three  Samaritan  districts  to  his  terri- 
tory. Later,  when  the  people  of  Antioch  rose  against  the  king, 
Jonathan  despatched  a  force  of  3000  men  who  played  a  notable 
part  in  the  merciless  suppression  of  the  insurrection.  1  Macca- 
bees credits  them  with  100,000  victims.  Ttypho,  the  regent  <J[ 
Antiochus  VI. ,  put  even  greater  political  power  into  the  hands  of 
Jonathan  and  his  brother  Simon,  but  finally  seized  Joiuthan  on 
the  pretext  of  a  conference.  Simon  was  thus  left  to  consolidate 
what  had  been  won  in  Palestine  for  the  Jews  and  the  family 
whose  head  he  had  become.  The  weakness  of  the  king  enabled 
him  to  demand  and  to  secure  immunity  from  taxation.  The 
Jewish  aristocracy  became  peers  of  the  Seleudd  kingdom. 
Simon  was  declared  high  priest :  Rome  and  Sparta  rejoiced  in 
the  elevation  of  their  friend  and  ally.  In  the  hundred  and 
seventieth  year  (141  B.C.)  the  yoke  of  the  heathen  was  taken 
•way  from  Israel  and  the  people  began  to  date  their  legal 
documents  "  in  the  first  year  of  Simon  the  great  high  priest  and 
oommaDder  and  leader  of  the  Jews."  The  popular  verdict 
leceived  oSidal  and  formal  sanction.  Simon  was  declared  by 
the  Jews  and  the  priests  their  governor  and  high  priest  for  ever, 
nntO  there  should  arise  a  faithful  prophet  The  garrison  of  the 
Akra  had  been  starved  by  a  close  bkxjtade  into  submission,  and 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Judaea  "  he  took  Joppa  for  a  haven 
and  made  himself  master  of  Gazara  and  Bethsura." 

29.  Jokn  Byrcmia  and  the  Sadducets. — But  in  138  B.C 
Antiochus  Sidetes  entered  Seleuda  and  required  the  submission 
of  all  the  petty  states,  which  had  taken  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness of  preceding  kings.  From  Simon  he  demanded  an  indem- 
nity of  1000  talents  for  his  oppression  and  invasion  of  non- 
JcwisbtenitoiyiSimonoSerediootaloita.    Aticsigtb Antiochus 
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appeared  to  enforce  his  demand  in  134.  Simon  was  dead 
(13s  B.c)  and  John  Hyrcanus  had  succeeded  his  father.  The 
Jewish  foRcs  were  driven  t>ack  upon  Jerusalem  and  the  dty  was 
closely  invested.  At  the  feast  of  ubernaclcs  of  13  a  Hytcanua 
requested  and  Antiochus  granted  a  week's  truce.  The  only 
hope  of  the  Jews  layin  the  clemency  of  their  victorious  stuerain, 
and  it  did  not  fail  them.  Some  of  his  advisers  tuged  the  demo- 
lition of  the  nation  on  the  ground  of  their  ezdusiveness,  but  he 
sent  a  sacrifice  and  won  thereby  the  name  of  "  Pious."  In 
subsequent  negotiations  he  accepted  the  disarmament  of  the 
besieged  and  a  tribute  as  conditions  of  peace,  and  in  response 
to  their  entreaty  left  Jerusalem  without  a  garrison.  When  he 
went  on  his  last  disastrous  campaign,  Hyrcanus  led  a  Jewish 
contingent  to  join  his  army,  partly  perhaps  a  troop  of  mercenaries 
(for  Hyrtanus  was  the  first  of  the  Jewish  kings  to  hire  mercen- 
aries, with  the  treasure  found  in  David's  tomb).  After  his  death 
Hyrcanus  took  advantage  of  the  general  confusion  to  extend 
Jewish  territory  with  the  countenance  of  Rome.  He  destroyed 
the  temple  of  Gerizim  and  compelled  the  Idumaeans  to  submit 
to  drcumdsion  and  embrace  the  laws  of  the  Jews  on  pain  of 
deportation. 

In  Jerusalem  and  in  the  country,  in  .Mexandria,  Egypt  and 
Cyprus,  the  Jews  were  prosperous  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  284).  This 
prosperity  and  the  apparent  security  of  Judaism  led  to  a  breach 
between  Hyrcanus  and  his  S{nritual  directors,  the  Pharisees. 
Hislineagewas(intheopinionofoneofthematleast)  of  doubtful 
purity;  and  so  it  was  his  duty  to  lay  down  the  high-priesthood 
and  be  content  to  rule  the  nation.  That  one  man  should  hold 
both  offices  was  indeed  against  the  example  of  Moses,  and  could 
only  be  admitted  as  a  temporary  concession  to  necessity. 
Hyrcanus  could  not  entertain  the  proposal  that  he  should  resign 
the  sacred  office  to  which  he  owed  much  of  his  authority.  The 
allegation  about  his  mother  was  false:  the  Pharisee  who  retailed 
it  was  guilty  of  no  small  offence.  A  Sadducean  friend  advised 
Hyrcanus  to  ask  the  whole  body  of  the  Pharisees  to  prescribe  the 
penalty.  Their  leniency,  which  was  notorious,  ^enated  the 
king  or  probably  furnished  him  with  a  pretext  for  breaking 
with  them.  The  Pharisees  were  troublesome  oounsellors  and 
doubtful  allies  for  an  ambitious  prince.  They  were  all-powerful 
with  the  people,  but  Hyrcanus  with  his  mercenaries  was  inde* 
pendent  of  the  people,  and  the  wealthy  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Sadducees.  The  suppression  of  the  Pharisaic  ordinance* 
and  the  punishment  of  those  who  observed  them  led  to  some 
disturbancei  But  Hyrcanus  "  was  judged  worthy  of  the  three 
great  privileges,  the  tide  of  the  nation,  the  high-pticstly  dignity, 
and  prophecy."  This  verdict  suggests  that  the  Sadducees, 
with  whom  he  allied  himself,  bad  learned  to  affect  some  show  of 
Judaism  in  Judaea.  If  the  poor  were  ardent  nationalists  who 
would  not  intermin^e  with  the  Greeks,  the  rich  had  long  out- 
grown and  now  could  humour  such  prejudices;  and  the  title 
of  their  party  was  capable  of  recalling  at  any  rate  the  sound  of 
the  national  ideal  of  righteousness,  t.e.  Sadcqak. 

The  successor  of  Hyrcanus  (d.  loj)  was  Judas  Aristobulus, 
"  the  friend  of  the  Greeks,"  who  first  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
According  to  Strabo  he  was  a  courteous  man  and  in  many  ways 
useful  to  the  Jews,  His  great  achievement  was  the  conquest 
of  a  pan  of  Ituraea,  which  be  added  to  Judaea  and  whose  inhabi- 
tants be  compelled  to  accept  Judaism. 

The  Sadducean  nobility  continued  in  power  under  his  brother 
and  successor  Alexander  Jannaeus  (103-78);  and  the  breach 
between  the  king  and  the  mass  of  the  pet^e  widened.  But 
Salome  Alexandra,  his  brother's  widow,  who  released  him  from 
prison  on  the  death  of  her  husband  and  married  him,  was  con- 
nected with  the  Pharisees  through  her  brother  Simon  ben  Shetach. 
If  his  influence  or  thdrs  dictated  her  policy,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  objection  to  the  union  of  the  secular  power  with  the  high- 
priesthood.  The  party  may  have  thought  that  Jannaeus  was 
likely  to  bring  the  dynasty  to  an  end.  His  first  action  was  to 
besiege  Ptolemais.  Its  dtizens  appealed  to  Ptolemy  Lathynis, 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  hia  mother 
Cleopatra  and  was  reigning  in  Cyprus.  Alexander  raised  the 
siege,  made  peace  with  Ptolemy  and  aecRtly  a*"  m  ri«on«t« 
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for  hdp  against  her  son.  The  result  of  this  doabk-dealing  was 
that  his  army  was  destroyed  by  Ptolemy,  who  advanced  into 
Egypt  leaving  Palestine  at  the  meiey  of  Cleopatra.  But  Cleo- 
patra's generals  were  Jews  and  by  their  protests  prevented  her 
Irom  annexing  it.  Being  thus  freed  from  fear  on  the  side  of 
Ptdemy,  Alexander  continued  Iiis  desultory  campaigns  across 
fhe  Jordan  and  on  the  coast  without  any  apparent  policy  and 
with  indifferent  successi  Finally,  when  he  officiated  as  high 
priest  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  he  roused  the  fury  of  the 
people  by  a  derisive  breach  of  the  Pharisaic  ritual.  They  cried 
out  that  he  was  unworthy  of  his  office,  and  pdted  him  with  the 
citrons  which  they  were  carrying  as  the  Law  prescribed.  Alex- 
ander siunmoned  his  mercenaries,  and  6oco  Jews  were  killed 
before  he  set  out  on  bis  disastrous  campaign  against  an  Arabian 
king.  He  returned  a  fugitive  to  find  the  nation  in  armed  re- 
bellion. After  six  years  of  dvil  war  he  appealed  to  them  to 
3tate  the  conditions  under  wliich  they  would  lay  aside  their 
hostility.  Tbcy  replied  by  demanding  his  death  and  called  in 
the  Syrians.  But  when  the  Syrians  chased  him  into  the  moun- 
tains, 6oao  Jews  went  over  to  him  and,  with  their  aid,  he  put 
down  the  rebellion.  Eight  hundred  Jews  who  had  held  a  fortress 
against  him  were  crucified;  8aoo  Pharisees  fled  to  Egypt  and 
remained  there.  Offering  an  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  the  Syrian  troops,  Alexander  was  driven  back  by  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia,  against  whom  they  had  marched.  His  later 
years  brought  him  small  victories  over  isolated  cities. 
I  On  his  deathbed  it  is  said  that  Alexander  advised  his  wife 
to  reverse  this  policy  and  rely  upon  the  Pharisees.  According 
to  the  Talmud,  he  warned  her  "  to  fear  neither  the  Pharisees 
nor  their  opponents  but  the  hypocrites  who  do  the  deed  of  Zimri 
and  claim  the  reward  of  Phinehaa:  "  the  warning  indicates  his 
justification  of  his  policy  in  the  matter  of  the  crucifixions.  In 
any  case  the  Pharisees  were  predominant  under  Alexandra, 
who  became  queen  {f&-6g)  under  her  husband's  will.  Hyrcanus 
her  elder  son  was  only  high  priest,  as  the  stricter  Pharisees 
required.  All  the  Pharisaic  ordinances  which  Hyrcanus  had 
abolished  were  zcaffirmed  as  binding.  Simon  ben  Shatach 
stood  beside  the  queen:  the  exiles  were  restored  and  among 
them  his  great  colleague  Jehudah  ben  TabaL  The  gnat  laying 
of  each  of  these  rabbis  is  concerned  with  the  duties  of  a  Judge; 
the  selection  docs  justice  to  the  importance  of  thfe  Sanhedrin, 
which  was  filled  with  Pharisees.  The  legal  reforms  which  they 
introduced  tended  for  the  most  part  to  mercy,  but  the  Talmud 
refers  to  one  case  which  is  an  exception:  false  witnesses  were 
condemned  to  suffer  the  penalty  due  to  their  victim,  even  if  he 
escaped.  This  ruling  may  be  interpreted  as  part  of  a  campaign 
directed  against  the  counsellors  of  Alexander  or  as  an  instance 
of  their  general  principle  that  intention  is  equivalent  to  commis- 
sion in  die  eye  of  the  Law.  The  queen  interposed  to  prevent 
the  execnlion  of  those  who  had  counselled  the  crucifixion  of  the 
rebels  and  permitted  them  to  withdraw  with  her  younger  son 
Aristobulus  to  the  fortresses  outside  Jerusalem.  Against  their 
natural  desire  for  revenge  may  be  set  the  fact  that  the  Pharisees 
did  much  to  improve  the  status  of  women  among  the  Jews. 

On  the  death  of  Alexandra  (69  B.c)  Aristobulus  disputed  the 
succesuon  of  Hyrcaon*.  When  their  force*  met  at  Jericho, 
Hyrcanus,  finding  that  the  bulk  of  his  following  deaotod  to 
Aristobulus,  fiedwith  those  who  remained  to  the  tower  Antonia' 
and  seized  Aristobulus's  wife  and  children  as  hcstatges  for  his 
own  safety.  Having  this  advantage,  be  was  able  to  abdicate 
in  favour  of  Aristobulus  and  to  retire  into  private  life.  But  he 
«a*  not  able  to  save  his  friends,  who  were  also  the  eneniies  of 
the  reigning  king.  In  fear  of  reprisals  Antipas  (or  Antipater), 
the  Idumaean,  his  counadkir,  played  on  the  feara  of  Hyrcanus 
and  persuaded  him  to  buy  the  aid  of  the  Nabataean  Arabs  with 
promises.  Aiislobulus  could  not  withstand  the  army  of  Atetas: 
he  was  driven  back  upon  Jerusalem  and  there  besieged.  The 
Jews  deserted  to  the  victorious  Hyrcanus:  only  the  priests 
remained  loyal  to  their  accepted  king;  many  fled  to  Egypt. 

30.  Tkc  Komaut  end  lid  Idtimaeans. — At  this  point  the  power 
e<  Rome  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  the  person  of  M.  Aemilius 
Scwnus  (stcpiOB  of  Sulla)  who  had  been  scot  into  Syria  by 


Pompey  (65  B.C.).  Both  btothet*  appealed  to  this  new  tiibuMl 
and  Aristobulus  bought  a  verdict  in  his  favour.  The  sicfle  was 
raised.  Aretas  retired  from  Judaea;  and  Aristobulus  pursued 
the  retreating  army.  But,  when  Pompey  himself  arrived  at 
Damascus,  Antipater,  who  pulled  the  strings  and  exploited  the 
claims  of  Hyrcanus,  realized  that  Rome  and  not  the  Arabs,  who 
were  cowed  by  the  threats  of  Scaurus,  was  the  ruler  of  the  EasL 
To  Rome,  therefore,  he  must  pay  his  court.  Others  shared  this 
conviction:  Strabo  speaks  of  embassies  from  Egypt  and  Judaea 
bearing  presents — one  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  bore  the  inscription  of  Alexander,  the  king  of  the 
Jews.  Ftom  Judaea  there  were  three  embassies  pleading,  for 
Aristobulus,  for  Hyrcanus,  and  for  the  nation,  who  would  have 
no  king  at  all  but  their  God: 

Pompey  deferred  his  decision  until  he  should  have  inqoited 
into  the  state  of  the  Nabataeans,  who  had  shown  themselve* 
to  be  capable  of  dominating  the  Jews  in  the  absence  of  the 
Roman  army.  In  the  interval  Aristobulus  provoked  him  by  his 
display  of  a  certain  impatience.  The  people  had  no  responsible 
head,  of  whom  Rome  could  take  cognisance:  so  Pompey  decided 
in  favour  of  Hyrcanus  and  humoured  the  people  by  recognizing 
him,  not  as  king,  but  as  high  priest.  Antipater  remained  secure, 
in  power  if  not  in  place.  The  Roman  supremacy  was  established? 
the  Jews  were  once  more  one  of  the  subject  slates  of  Syria,  now 
a  Roman  province.  Their  national  aspirations  had  received 
a  contemptuous  acknowledgment,  when  their  Temple  had  been 
desecrated  by  the  entry  of  a  foreign  conqueror. 

Aristobulus  himself  had  less  resolution  than  his  partisans. 
When  he  repented  of  his  attempted  resistance  and  treated  with 
Pompey  for  peace,  his  foUowen  threw  themselves  into  Jeru- 
salem, and,  when  the  faction  of  Hyrcanus  resolved  to  open  the 
gates,  into  the  Temple.  There  they  held  out  for  three  months, 
succumbing  finally  because  in  obedience  to  the  Law  (as  Inter- 
preted since  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs)  they  would  only 
defend  themselves  front  actual  assault  upon  the  sabbath  day. 
The  Romans  profited  by  this  inaction  to  push  on  the  ticge- 
works,  without  provoking  resistance  by  actual  assaults  until  the 
very  end.  Pompey  finally  took  the  stronghold  by  choosing 
^hc  day  of  the  fast,  when  the  Jews  abstain  from  all  work,  that  is 
the  sabbath  (Strabo).  Dio  Cassius  calls  it  the  day  of  Crvoos. 
On  this  bloody  sabbath  the  priests  showed  a  devotion  to  their 
worship  which  matched  the  inaction  of  the  fighting  men.  Though 
they  saw  the  enemy  advancing  upon  them  sword  in  hand  they 
remained  at  worship  untroubled  and  were  slaughtered  as  they 
poured  libation  and  burned  incense,  for  they  put  their  own 
safety  second  to  the  service  of  God.  And  there  were  Jews  among 
the  murderers  of  the  12,000  Jews  who  fell. 

The  Jews  of  Palestine  thus  became  once  more  a  subject  state, 
stripped  of  their  conquests  and  confined  to  their  own  bordcra. 
Aristobulus  and  his  children  were  conveyed  to  Rome  to  grace 
their  conqueror's  triumphal  procession.  But  his  son  Alexander 
escaped  during  the  journey,  gathered  some  force,  and  overran 
Judaea.  .The  Pharisees  decided  that  they  could  not  take  action 
on  either  side,  since  the  elder  son  of  Alexandra  was  directed 
by  the  Idumaean  Antipater;  and  the  people  had  an  affection  for 
such  Asmonean  princes  as  dared  to  challenge  the  Roman  domina- 
tion of  their  ancestral  kingdom.  The  civil  war  was  renewed; 
but  Aulus  Gabinius,  the  proconsul,  soon  crushed  the  pretenden 
and  set  up  an  aristocracy  in  Judaea  with  Hyrcanus  as  guardian 
of  the  Temple^  The  country  was  divided  into  five  districts  with 
five  synods;  and  Josephus  asserts  that  the  people  welcomed 
the  change  from  the  monarchy.  In  spite  of  this,  Aristobulus 
(56  S.C.)  and  Alexander  (55  b.c.)  found  loyalists  to  follow  them 
in  their  successive  raids.  But  Antipater  found  supplies  for  the 
army  of  Gabinius,  who,  despite  Egyptian  and  Parthian  distrac~ 
tions,  restored  order  according  to  the  will  of  Antipater.  M. 
Ctassus,  who  succeeded  him,  plundered  the  Tempi;  of  its  gold 
and  the  treasure  (54  B.c.)  which  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  had 
contributed  for  its  mainteiuince.  It  is  said  that  Elcazar,  tJie 
priest. who  guarded  the  treasure,  offered  Crassus  the  golden 
beam  aa  ransom  for  the  whole,  knowing,  what  no  one  else  knew, 
that  it  was.maiiily  composed  of  wood.    So  Crassus  departed  to 
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Pkctliia  tnd  <lied.  When  the  Partlilan«,'ehted  by  thdr  victory 
over  Cfusus  (53  B.c.)  advanced  upon  Syria,  Caasiiu  oppoatd 
Ibem.  Some  of  the  Jews,  pmumably  the  partinnt  of  Atisto- 
bulus,  were  ready  to  co-opetate  with  the  Fartbiaaa.  At  any  rate 
Antipater  was  ready  to  aid  Caatius  with  advice;  Taricbeae  was 
talen  aad  30,000  Jews  were  sold  Into  sUveiy  (ji  sx.)-  In 
spite  of  this  vigorous  coercion  Casaius  came  to  leims  with 
Alexander,  before  he  returned  to  the  Eupbiatea  to  hold  it 
•gainst  the  Farthians. 

Two  yeara  later  Julius  CMsar  made  himaeli  matter  of  Rome 
and  despatched  the  captive  Aristobulut  with  two  legions  to 
win  Judaea  (49  B.c).  But  Pompey's  partisans  were  beforehand 
with  him:  he  was  taken  oH  by  poison  and  got  not  so  much  as  a 
burial  in  his  fatherland.  At  the  same  time  his  son  Aleaander 
was  beheaded  at  Antioch  by  Pompey's  order  as  an  enemy  of 
Rome.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  PoDipey  (48  B.c)  Antipater 
tiantferred  bis  allegiance  to  Caesar  and  demonstrated  its  value 
during  Caesar's  Egyptian  campaign.  He  carried  with  him  the 
Arabs  and  the  princes  of  Syria,  and  through  Hyicanus  he  was 
able  to  transform  the  hostility  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  into  active 
friendlineaa.  These  services,  which  inddentally  illustrate  the 
solidarity  and  unity  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  respect  of  the 
communities  of  the  dispersion  for  the  metnvolit,  were  recog- 
nized and  rewarded.  Before  his  assassination  in  44  Bx.  Julius 
Caesar  had  conhrmed  Hyrcanua  in  the  high-priesthood  and  added 
the  title  of  etbnarch.  Antipater  had  been  made  a  Roman 
citixen  and  procurator  of  the  reunited  Judaea.  Further,  as 
confederate*  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  the  Jews  had 
received  accession  of  territory,  including  the  port  of  Joppa  and, 
with  other  material  privities,  the  right  of  observing  their 
religious  customs  not  only  in  Palestine  but  also  in  Alexandria 
and  elsewhere.  Idumaeaa  or  Philistine  of  Ascalon,  Antipater 
iiad  displayed  the  capacity  of  hia  adoptive  or  adopted  nation  for 
his  own  profit  and  theirs.  And  when  Caesar  died  Suetoniua 
notes  that  he  was  mourned  by  foreign  nations,  eqpeciaUy  by  the 
Jews  (Catt.  84). 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  dvil  sttifc  the  Pharisee*  and  all  who 
were  preoccupied  with  rdigion  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
discern  what  they  should  do  to  please  God.  The  peopk  whom 
they  directed  were  called  out  to  &ght,  at  the  bidding  of  an  alien, 
for  lliis  and  that  foreigner  who  seemed  most  powa:ful  and  molt 
likely  to  succeed.  In  Palestine  few  cauU  command  leinfre  for 
meditatioDj  as  for  opportunities  of  eflective  intccventioD  in 
affairs,  tb^  had  none,  it  would  teem,  once  Aiexanda  «at 
dead. 

There  Is  a  story  of  a  priest  named  Onias  preserved  both  by 
Joietifaus  and  io  the  Talmud,  which  throws  some  light  upon  the  in- 
decision of  the  nligiout  in  the  period  just  reviewcfT  Wnen  Antas 
intervened  in  the  interest  of  Hyrcanus  and  defeated  Aristobuius, 
the  usurper  of  his  brother^s  inheritance,  the  people  accepted  the 
verdict  of  battle,  aided  with  the  victor's  client,  and  joined  in  the 
siege  of  Jeruaalem.  The  most  reputable  of  the  Jews  ned  to  Egypt; 
but  Onias,  a  righteous  man  and  dear  to  God,  who  nad  hidden  himaelf,- 
was  discovered  by  the  besiegers.  He  had  a  name  for  power  in  prayer; 
for  once  in  a  drought  he  prayed  for  lain  and  God  had  heard  his  prayer. 
His  captors  now  requited  of  him  that  he  should  put  a  curie  upon 
Aristoottltts  and  his  fsction.  On  compulsion  he  stood  in  their  midst 
and  uid :  "  O  Cod,  king  of  the  univene,  since  these  who  lUnd  with 
me  are  thy  people  and  the  besieged  are  thy  priests,  1  pray  thee  that 
thou  hearken  not  to  those  arainst  these,  nor  accomplish  what 
these  entreat  against  those."  So  he  prayed— and  the  wicked  Jews 
atoned  him. 

Unrighteous  Jews  srere  in  the  ascendant.  There  were  only 
Asmonean  princes,  decenerate  and  barely  titular  sons  of  Levi,  to 
serve  as  judges  of  Israel — and  they  were  at  ieud  and  both  relied  upon 
foreign  aid.  The  righteous  could  only  nee  or  hide,  and  so  wait 
dreamjngof  thei^ercyof  Godpastandtoeemfc  As  yet  our  authori- 
ties do  not  permit  us  to  follow  them  to  Egypt  with  any  ceruinty, 
but  the  Psaims  0/  Solomon  express  the  miod  of  one  who  survived 
to  see  Pompey  the  Great  brought  low.  Although  Pompey  had 
spared  the  temple  treasure,  be  was  the  embodiment  of  the  power  of 
Rome,  which  was  not  always  so  considoately  exercised.  And  so 
the  pnlmist  exults  in  his  desth  and  dishonour  (Ps.  ii.):  he  played 
that  the  pride  of  the  dragon  might  be  humbled  and  God  shewed  aim 
the  dead  body  lying  upon  the  waves — and  there  wss  none  to  bury  it. 
As  one  of  those  who  fear  the  Lord  in  truth  snd  in  patience,  he  looks 
forward  to  the  punishment  of  sll  sinners  who  oppress  the  righteous 
and  profane  the  sanctuary.    For  the  sins  of  the  rulers  God  had 
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njected  his  people:bot  the  remnant  could  not  but  Inherit  thcpromises, 
which  belong  to  the  chosen  people.  For  the  Lord  is  faithful  unto 
those  who  walk  in  the  righteousness  of  his  commandments  (xiv.  1); 
in  the  exercise  of  their  freewill  and  with  God's  he\ft  they  will  attain 
salvation.  As  Ckid's  servant,  Pompey  destroyed  their  nilersand  every 
wise  councillor:  soon  the  righteous  and  sinless  king  of  David's  house 
shall  reign  over  them  and  over  all  the  nations  (xvii.J. 

31.  Htroi  tkt  Great. — ^After  the  departure  of  Caesar,  Antipater 
warned  the  adherents  of  Hyrcanus  against  taking  part  in  any 
revolutionary  attempts,  and  his  son  Herod,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
youth,  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Galilee,  dealt  summarily 
with  Hezekiah,  the  robber  captain  who  was  overrunning  the 
adjacent  part  of  Syria.  The  gratitude  of  the  Syrians  brought 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  Sextus  Caesar  the  governor  of  Syria; 
but  his  action  inspired  the  chief  men  of  the  Jews  with  appre- 
hension. Complaint  was  made  to  Hyrcanus  that  Herod  had 
violated  the  law  which  prohibited  the  execution  of  even  an  evil 
man,  tmlesa  he  bad  been  first  condemned  to  death  by  the  San- 
hcdrin.  At  the  same  time  the  mothers  of  the  murdered  men 
came  to  the  Temple  to  demand  vengeance.  So  Herod  was 
summoned  to  stand  his  ttiah  He  came  in  answer  to  the  summons 
— but  attended  by  a  bodyguard  and  protected  by  the  word  of 
Sntus.  Of  all  the  Sanhedrin  only  Sameas  "  a  righteous  man 
and  therefore  superior  to  fear  "  dared  to  speak.  Being  a  Phatisee 
he  faced  the  facts  of  Herod's  power  and  warned  the  tribunal 
of  the  event,  just  as  later  he  counselled  the  people  to  receive 
him,  saying  that  for  tbejr  sins  they  could  not  escape  him.  Herod 
put  his  own  profit  above  the  Law,  acting  after  his  kind,  and  he 
also  was  God's  instrument.  The  effect  of  the  speech  was  to 
goad  the  Sanhedrin  into  condemning  Herod:  Hyrcanus  post- 
poned their  decision  and  persuaded  him  to  flee.  Sextus  Caesar 
made  him  lieutenant-governor  of  Code  Syria,  and  only  his 
father  restrained  him  from  letamins  to  wreak  bis  revenge 
upon  Hyrcann& 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  in  this  and  all  narratives  of  the  Fife 
of  Herod,  Tosephus  was  dependent  upon  the  history  of  Herod's 
client,  Nicolsus  of  Damascus,  and  was  himself  a  supporter  of  law  and 
order.  The  action  of  the  Sanhedrin  aad  the  presence  of  the  women 
suppliants  in  the  Temple  suggest,  if  they  do  not  prove,  that  this 
Hciekiah  who  harassed  the  Syrians  was  a  Jewish  patriot,  who  could 
not  acquiesce  and  wait  with  fiamfas. 

Ualichut  alto,  the  murderer  or  reputed  murderer  of  Anti- 
pater, appeus  to  have  been  a  partisan  of  Hyrcanus,  who  had 
a  ital  for  Judaism.  When  Cassius  demanded  a  tribute  of 
700  talenta  from  Palestine,  Antipater  set  Herod,  Fhasael  and 
this  Malicbus,  his  enemy,  to  collect  it.  Herod  thought  it  im- 
prudent to  secure  the  favour  of  Rome  by  the  suBerings  of  others. 
But  some  cities  defaulted,  and  they  were  apparently  among  those 
assigned  to  Mslichus.  If  be  had  been  lenient  for  their  take*  or 
in  the  hope  of  damaging  Antipater,  be  was  disappointed;  for 
Cassiut  scjd  four  dlie*  into  slavery  and  Hyrcanus  made  up  the 
deficit.  Soon  after  this  (43  B.C.)  Malichus  succeeded,  it  is  said, 
in  poisoning  Antipater  as  be  dined  with  Hynanuv  and  was  assas- 
sinated by  Herod's  bravoes. 

After  the  departure  of  Cassius,  Antipater  being  dead,  there 
was  confusion  in  Judaea.  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulns, 
made  a  raid  and  was  with  difficulty  repulsed  by  Herod.  The 
prince  of  Tyre  occupied  part  of  Galilee.  When  Antony  assumed 
the  dominion  of  the  East  after  the  defeat  of  Casaius  at  Philippi, 
an  embassy  of  the  Jews,  amongst  other  embassies,  approaclwd 
him  in  Bithynia  and  accused  the  sons  of  Antipater  at  usurpeit 
of  the  power  which  rightly  belonged  to  Hyrcanus.  Another 
apptoached  him  at  Antioch.  But  Hyrcanus  was  well  content 
u>  forgo  the  title  to  political  power,  which  he  could  not  exercise 
in  practice,  and  Antony  had  been  a  friend  of  Antipater.  So 
Herod  and  Phasael  continued  to  be  virtually  kings  of  the  Jews: 
Antony's  ooutt  required  laige  remittances  and  Palestine  was  not 
exempt. 

In  40  B.C.  Antony  was  absent  in  Egypt  or  Italy;  and  the 
Farthians  swept  down  upon  Syria  with  Antigomis  in  their  train. 
Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  were  trapped:  Herod  fled  by  way  of 
Egypt  to  Rome.  Hyrcanus,  who  waa  Antigonus'  only  rival,  was 
mutilated  and  earned  to  Partbia.    So  he  couM  no  more  be 
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high  priest,  and  his  life  was  spared  only  at  the  intercession  of 
the  Parthian  Jews,  who  had  a  regard  for  the  Asmonean  prince. 
Thus  Antigonus  succeeded  his  uncle  as  "  King  AntigOQUS  "  in 
the  Greeli  and  "  Maiuthiah  the  high  priest "  in  the  Hebrew  by 
grace  of  the  Partbians. 

The  senate  of  Rome  under  the  influence  of  Antony  and 
Octavian  ratified  ibe  claims  of  Herod,  and  after  some  delay  lent 
him  the  armed  force  necessary  to  maVe  them  good.  In  the  hope 
ol  healing  the  breach,  which  his  success  could  only  aggravate, 
and  for  love,  he  took  to  wife  Mariamne,  grandniece  of  Hyrcanus. 
Galilee  was  pacified,  Jerusalem  taken  and  Antigonus  beheaded 
by  the  Romans.  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  period  the 
Jews  were  dependents  of  Rome,  free  to  attend  to  their  own 
affairs,  so  long  as  they  paid  taxes  to  the  subordinate  rulera, 
Herodian  or  Romas,  whom  they  detested  ttfmUy.  U  some 
from  time  to  time  dared  to  hope  for  political  independence  their 
futility  was  demonstrated.  One  by  one  the  descendants  of  the 
Asmoneans  were  removed.  The  national  hope  was  relegated  to 
an  indefinite  future  and  to  another  sphere.  At  any  rate  the 
Jews  were  free  to  worship  their  God  and  to  study  his  law:  their 
religion  was  recognized  by  the  state  and  indeed  established. 

This  development  of  Judaism  was  eminently  to  the  mind  of 
the  rulers;  and  Herod  did  much  to  encourage  it.  More  and 
more  it  became  identified  with  the  synagogue,  in  which  the 
Law  was  expounded:  more  and  more  it  became  a  matter  for 
the  individual  and  his  private  life.  This  was  so  even  in  Palestine 
—the  land  which  the  Jews  hoped  to  possess— and  in  Jerusalem 
itself,  the  holy  city,  in  which  the  Temple  stood.  Herod  had 
put  down  Jewish  rebels  and  Herod  appointed  the  high  priests. 
In  his  appointments  be  was  careful  to  avoid  or  to  suppress 
any  person  who,  being  popular,  might  legitimize  a  rebellion  by 
beading  it.  The  Pharisees,  who  regarded  his  nile  as  an  inevitable 
penalty  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  he  encouraged.  PoUio  the 
Pharisee  and  Sameas  his  disciple  were  in  special  honour  with 
him,  Josephus  says,  when  he  re-entered  Jerusalem  and  put  to 
death  the  leaden  of  the  faction  of  Antigonus.  How  well  their 
teaching  served  his  purpose  is  shown  by  the  sayings  of  two 
rabbi:  who,  if  not  identical  with  these  Pharisees,  belong  to  their 
period  and  their  party.  Shemaiah  said,  "  Love  work  and  hate 
lordship  and  make  not  thyself  known  to  the  government." 
Abtalion  said,  "  Ye  wise,  be  guarded  in  your  words:  perchance 
ye  may  incur  the  debt  of  exile."  Precepts  such  as  these  could 
hardly  fail  to  effect  some  modification  of  the  reckless  zeal  of 
the  Galileans  in  the  pupils  of  the  synagogue.  Many  if  not  all 
ol  the  professed  rabbis  had  travelled  outside  Palestine:  some 
were  even  members  of  the  dispersion,  like  Hillel  the  Babylonian, 
who  with  Shammai  forms  the  second  of  the  pairs.  Through 
them  the  experience  of  the  dispersion  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Palestinian  Jews.  Herod's  nominees  were  not  the  men  to 
extend  the  prestige  of  the  high-priesthood  at  the  expense  of 
these  rabbis:  even  in  Jerusalem  tiie  synagogue  became  of  more 
importance  than  the  Temple.  Hillel  also  inculcated  the  duty  of 
making  converts  to  Judaism.  He  said,  **  Be  of  the  disciples  of 
Aaion,  loving  peace,  and  pursuing  peace,  loving  mankind  and 
bringing  them  nigh  to  the  Law."  But  even  he  reckoned  the 
books  of  Daniel  and  Esther  as  canonical,  and  these  were 
dangerous  food  for  men  who  did  not  realize  the  full  poorer  of 
Rome. 

So  long  as  Herod  lived  there  was  do  insurrection.  Formally 
he  was  an  orthodox  Jew  and  set  his  face  against  bitermarriage 
with  the  uncirctmicised.  He  was  also  ready  and  able  to  protect 
the  Jews  of  the  dispersion.  But  that  ability  was  largely  due  to 
bn  whole-hearted  Hellenism,  which  was  shown  by  the  Greek 
cities  which  he  founded  In  Palestine  and  the  buildings  he  erected 
la  Jemaalem.  In  its  material  embodiments  Greek  civilization 
became  a*  much  a  part  of  Jewish  life  in  Palestine  as  it  was  in 
Alexandria  or  Antioch;  and  herein  the  nbbis  could  not  follow 
him. 

When  all  the  Jewish  people  swore  to  be  lojral  to  Caesar  and 
Ibe  king's  policy,  the  Pharisees— above  (Sooo — refused  to  swear. 
Tbe  king  impoMd  a  fine  upon  them,  and  the  wife  of  Pheroras — 
Uerod's  brother— paid  it  on  their  behalf.    In  return  for  her 


kindness,  being  entrusted  with  foreknowledge  by  the  Visitatb» 
of  God,  they  prophesied  that  God  had  decreed  an  end  of  rule  for 
Herod  and  his  line  and  that  the  sovereignty  devolved  uponhei 
and  Pheroras  and  their  children. 

From  the  sequel  it  appears  that  the  prophecy  was  uttered  by 
one  Pharisee  only,  and  that  it  was  in  no  way  endorsed  by  the 
party.  When  it  came  to  the  eara  of  the  king  be  slew  tbe  most 
responsible  of  tbe  Pharisees  and  every  member  of  his  household 
who  accepted  what  the  Pharisee  sakL  An  explanation  of  this 
unwarrantable  generalization  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
incident  is  derived  from  a  source  which  was  unfavourable  to  the 
Pharisees:  they  are  described  as  a  Jewish  section  of  men  who 
pretend  to  set  great  store  by  the  exactitude  of  the  ancestral 
tradition  and  the  laws  in  which  tbe  deity  delights— as  dominant 
over  women-folk— and  as  sudden  and  quick  in  quarreL 

Towards  the  end  of  Herod's  life  two  rabbis  attempted  to  up- 
bold  by  physical  force  the  cardinal  dogma  of  Judaism,  which 
prohibited  the  use  of  images.  Their  action  is  intelligible  enough. 
Herod  was  stricken  with  an  Incurable  disease.  He  had  sinned 
against  the  Law;  and  at  bat  God  had  punished  him.  At  last 
the  law-abiding  Jews  might  and  must  assert  the  majesty  of  the 
outraged  Law.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  many  symbols  and 
signs  of  his  transgression  was  the  golden  eagle  wUch  he  had 
placed  over  the  great  gate  of  the  Temple;  its  destruction  was 
the  obvious  means  to  adopt  for  the  quidtening  and  assertion 
of  Jewish  principles. 

By  their  labours  in  the  education  of  the  youth  oS  the  nation, 
these  rabbis,  Judas  and  Matthias,  had  endeared  themselves  to 
the  populace  and  had  gained  influence  over  their  disciples.  A 
report  that  Herod  was  dead  co-operated  with  their  exhortations 
to  send  the  iconodasu  to  their  appointed  work.  And  so  they 
went  to  earn  the  rewards  of  their  practical  piety  from  the  Law. 
U  they  died,  death  was  inevitable,  the  rabbis  said,  and  no  better 
death  would  they  ever  find.  Moreover,  their  children  and  kindred 
would  benefit  by  the  good  name  and  fame  belonging  to  those  who 
died  for  the  Law.  Such  is  the  account  which  Josephus  gives 
in  the  AnUquUies;  in  the  Jaritk  War  he  represents  the  tabbis 
and  their  disciples  as  looking  forward  to  greater  happinessfor 
themselves  after  such  a  death.  But  Herod  was  not  dead  yet,  and 
the  instigators  and  the  agents  of  this  sacrilege  were  burned 
alive. 

3}.  TktSiHUmmtof  Aupistia.—OBthedatho{Haoiia4».c 
Archelaus  kept  open  house  for  mourners  as  the  Jewish  custom, 
which  nduc«l  many  Jews  to  beggary,  prescribed.  The  people 
petitioned  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  were  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  Matthias  and  his  associates  and  for  the  removal  of 
the  high  priesL  Archelaus  temporized;  the  loyalty  of  tbe  people 
BO  bnger  constituted  a  valid  title  to  the  throne;  his  succession 
must  first  be  sanctioned  by  Augustus.  Before  be  departed  to 
Rome  on  this  errand,  whidt  was  itself  an  insult  to  the  nation, 
there  were  riots  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover  which  be  needed 
all  his  soldiery  to  put  down.  When  he  presented  himself  before 
the  emperor— apart  from  rival  claimants  of  his  own.  family- 
there  was  an  embassy  from  the  Jewish  people  who  prayed  to 
be  rid  of  a  monarchy  and  rulers  such  as  Herod.  As  part  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Syria  and  under  its  governors  they 
would  prove  that  they  were  not  really  disaffected  and  rebellious. 
During  the  absence  of  Archelaus,  who  would — the  Jews  feared — 
prove  his  legitimacy  by  emulating  his  father's  ferocity,  and  to 
whom  their  ambassadors  preferred  Antipas,  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
gave  the  lie  to  their  protestations  of  loyalty  and  peaceableness.  At 
the  Passover  the  pilgrims  attacked  the  Roman  troops.  After 
hard  fighting  the  procurator,  whose  cruelty  provoked  the  attack, 
captured  the  Temple  and  robbed  the  treasury.  On  this  the 
insurgents  were  joined  by  some  of  Herod's  army  and  besieged  the 
Romans  in  Herod's  palace.  Elsewhere  the  occasion  tempted 
many  to  play  at  being  king — ^Judas,  son  of  Hetekiah,  in  Ga^lec; 
Simon,  one  of  the  king's  slaves,  in  Pet«ea.  Most  notable  of  all 
perhaps  was  the  shepherd  Athronges,  who  assumed  the  pomp  (rf 
royalty  and  employed  his  four  brothers  as  captains  and  satraps  in 
the  war  which  be  waged  upon  Romans  and  king's  men  alike — not 
even  Jews  escaped  him  unless  they  brought  him  conuibatkun. 
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Order  was  miored  by  Varus  the  governor  of  Sjrria  in  a  campaign 
which  Joaephus  describes  as  ihe  most  important  war  between  that 
of  Pompey  and  that  of  Vespasian. 

At  length  Augustus  summoned  the  repreeentatlvea  of  the  nation 
and  Nicholaus  of  Damascus,  who  spoke  for  Arehelaus,  to  plead 
before  him  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Augustus  apportioned 
Herod's  dominions  among  his  sons  in  accordance  Mth  the  pro- 
visions of  his  latest  will.  Aichelaus  received  the  lion's  share: 
for  ten  years  he  was  ethnarrh  of  Idumaea,  Judaea  and  Samaria, 
with  a  yearly  revenue  of  600  talents.  Antipas  became  tetiarch 
of  Galilee  and  Petaea,  with  a  revenue  of  100  talents.  Philip, 
who  bad  been  left  in  charge  of  Palestine  pending  (he  decision 
and  had  won  the  respect  of  Varus,  became  tetrareh  of  Batanaea, 
Trachonitis  and  Aurarutis,  with  too  talents.  His  subjecit 
included  only  a  sprinkling  of  Jews.  Up  to  his  death  (aj>.  34)  be 
did  nothing  to  forfeit  the  favour  of  Rome.  His  coins  bore  the 
beads  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  his  government  was  worthy 
of  the  best  Roman  traditions^he  succeeded  where  proconsuls 
had  failed.  His  capital  was  Caesarea  Philippi,  where  Pan  had 
been  worshipped  from  ancient  times,  and  where  Augustus  had  a 
temple  built  by  Herod  the  Great. 

35.  i4rcAefat>t.— Augustus  had  counselled  Arrhelaus  to  deal 
gently  with  his  subjects.  But  there  was  an  outstanding  ieud 
between  him  and  then,  and  his  first  act  as  ethnarch  was  10 
remove  the  high  priest  on  the  ground  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
rebels.  In  violation  of  Ihe  Law  he  married  a  brother's  widow, 
who  had  already  borne  children,  and  in  general  he  showed  himself 
so  fierce  and  tyrannical  that  the  Jews  joined  with  the  Samarilans 
to  accuse  him  before  the  emperor  Archelaus  was  summoned 
(o  Rome  and  banished  to  Gaul;  his  territory  was  entrusted  10  a 
series  of  procurators  (a.d.  6-41),  among  whom  was  an  apostate 
Jew,  but  none  with  any  pretension  even  to  a  semi-legitimate 
anthoiity.  Each  procurator  represented  not  David  but  Caesar. 
The  Sanhedrin  had  its  police  and  powers  to  safeguard  t  he  Jewish 
religion;  but  the  procurator  had  the  appointment  of  the  high 
priests,  and  no  capital  sentence  could  be  executed  without  bis 
sanction. 

34.  The  Fnctmlors. — So  the  Jews  of  Judaea  obtained  the 
settlement  for  which  they  had  pleaded  at  the  death  of  Herod; 
and  some  of  them  beg?n  to  regret  it  at  once.  The  first  pro- 
curator Coponius  was  accompanied  by  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius, 
legate  of  Syria,  who  came  to  organize  the  new  Rotnan  province. 
As  a  necessary  preliminary  a  census  (a.d.  tt-^)  was  taken  after 
the  Roman  method,  which  did  not  conform  to  Ihe  Jewish  Law. 
The  people  were  affronted,  but  for  the  most  part  acquiesced, 
tjnder  the  influence  of  Joazar  the  high  priest.  But  Judas  the 
Galilean,  with  a  Pharisee  named  Sadduc  (Sadduk),  endeavoured 
to  incite  them  to  rebellion  In  the  name  of  reKgion.  The  result  of 
this  alliance  between  a  revolutionary  and  a  Pharisee  was  the 
formation  of  the  party  of  Zealots,  whose  influence — according 
to  Joscphus— brought  about  the  great  revolt  and  so  led  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  70.  So  far  as  this  influence  ex- 
tended, the  Jewish  community  was  threatened  with  the  danger 
of  suicide,  and  the  distinction  drawn  by  Josephus  between  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Zealots  is  a  valid  one.  Not  all  Pharisees  v/cre 
prepared  to  take  such  action,  in  order  that  Israel  might 
"  tread  on  the  neck  of  the  eagle  "  (as  is  said  in  Tkt  Assumption  «/ 
Hoses).  So  long  as  the  Law  was  not  deliberately  outraged  and 
so  long  as  the  worship  was  established,  most  of  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  Jews  were  content  to  wait. 

It  seems  that  the  Zealots  made  more  headway  in  Galilee  than 
in  Judaea — so  much  so  that  the  terras  Galilean  and  Zealot  are 
practically  interchangeable.  In  Galilee  the  Jews  predominated 
over  the  heathen  and  their  ruler  Herod  Antipas  had  some  sort 
of  claim  upon  their  allegiance.  His  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Arabian  king  Aretas  (which  was  at  any  rate  in  accordance 
with  the  general  policy  of  Augustus)  seems  to  have  preserved  his 
territory  from  the  incursions  of  her  people,  so  long  as  he  remained 
faithful  to  her  He  conciliated  his  subjects  by  his  deference 
to  the  observances  of  Judaism,  and — the  case  is  probably 
typical  of  his  policy— he  jcihed  in  protesting,  whenPilate  set 
up  a  votive  shield  is  the  palace  of  Herod  witUn  the  sacred  city. 


He  iccm  to  have  served  Tiberiu*  as  an  official  set 
the  imperial  officials  and  he  commemorated  his  de 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Tiberias.  But  he  repu 
daughter  of  Atetas  in  order  to  marry  Hcrodias  and 
Arabians  against  him.  Disaster  overtook  his  force 
and  Tiberias,  his  patron,  died  before  the  Roman  i 
brought  in  full  strength  to  his  aid.  Caligula  was  not  p 
to  favour  the  favourites  of  Tiberius;  and  Antipa 
petitioned  him  for  the  title  of  king  at  the  instigatioi 
dias,  was  banished  fiom  his  tetrarchy  and  (apparc 
put  10  death  in  39. 

Antipas  is  chiefly  known  to  history  in  connexion  will 
Baptist,  who  reproached  liim  publicly  for  his  man 
Herodiiis.  According  to  the  earliest  authority,  he 
have  imprisoned  John  to  save  him  from  the  ven 
Herodias.  But — whatever  his  motive — Antipas  cert 
sented  to  John's  death.  If  the  Fourth  Gospel 
trusted,  John  had  already  recognized  and  acclaime< 
Nazareth  as  the  Messiah  for  whom  the  Jews  were  loo 
common  consent  of  Christendom,  John  was  the  forcrui 
founder  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was,  therefore,  < 
reign  of  Antipas,  and  partly  if  not  wholly  within  his 
t  hat  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  by  the  rabbi  or  prof 
Christendom  came  to  regard  as  the  one  true  Christ,  tli 
of  the  Jews,  Josephus'  history  of  the  Jews  contain! 
of  John  Ihe  Baptist  and  Jesus,  the  authenticity  of 
been  called  in  question  for  plausible  but  not  entirely  < 
reasons.  However  this  may  be,  the  Jews  who  believe 
be  the  Christ  play  no  great  part  in  the  history  of  the  J< 
70,  as  we  know  it.  Many  religious  teachers  and  mai 
tionaries  were  crucified  within  this  period;  and 
Christians  were  outwardly  distinguislied  from  other 
by  their  scrupulous  observance  of  religious  duties. 

The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  was  sanctioned  by  Ponti 
who  was  procurator  of  Judaea  a.d.  26-36.  Of  the  Ji 
bis  predecessors  little  enough  is  known.  Speaking 
they  seem  to  have  avoided  giving  offence  to  their  subj< 
Pilate  so  conducted  affairs  as  to  attract  the  attentioi 
of  Josephus  but  also  of  Fhilo,  who  represents  for  us  t 
community  of  Alexandria.  Pilate  inaugurated  his 
office  by  ordering  his  troops  to  enter  Jerusalem  at  ni( 
take  tlteir  standards  with  them.  There  were  stan< 
standards  in  the  Roman  armies:  those  which  bore  thi 
the  emperor,  and  therefore  constituted  a  breach  of  t 
Law,  had  hitherto  been  kept  aloof  from  the  holy 
learning  of  this,  the  Jews  repaired  to  Caesarea  and 
Pilate  to  remove  these  offensive  images.  Pilate  reft 
when  they  persisted  in  their  petition  for  six  days,  he  s< 
them  with  soldiers  and  threatened  them  with  insu 
They  protested  that  they  would  rather  die  than  dare  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  laws;  and  Pilate  yielded.  But  he 
to  expend  the  temple  treasure  upon  an  aqueduct  for  J 
and  some  of  the  Jews  regarded  the  devotion  of  sacred 
the  service  of  man  as  a  desecration.  Pilate  came  up  to 
and  dispersed  the  petitioncra  by  means  of  disguise 
armed  with  clubs.  So  the  revolt  was  put  down,  but 
sive  zeal  of  the  soldiers  and  Pilate's  obstinate  adhere 
policy  widened  the  breach  between  Rome  and  the  stri 
But  the  death  of  Scjanus  in  31  set  Tiberius  free  from 
against  the  Jews;  and,  when  Pilate  put  up  the  votive 
Herod's  palace  at  Jerusalem,  the  four  sons  of  Herod  can 
in  defence  of  Jewish  principles  and  he  was  ordered  t 
them.  In  35  he  dispersed  a  number  of  Samaritans, 
assembled  near  Mt  Gcrizim  at  the  bidding  of  an  im 
order  to  see  the  temple  vessels  buried  there  by  Moses.  ( 
was  made  to  V'itellius,  then  legate  of  Syria,  and  Filatf 
to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  shedding  of  innocent  bloo^ 
passover  of  36  Vitellius  came  to  Jerusalem  and  pacifict 
by  two  concessions:  he  remitted  Ihe  taxes  on  fruit  $> 
city,  and  he  restored  to  their  custody  the  high  priest's  \ 
which  Herod  Archelaus  and  the  Romans  had  kept  in 
Antonio.    The  vestments  had  been  stored  there  sinc< 
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of  the  fint  high  priest  named  Hytcami*,  tnd  Herod  had  taken 
them  over  along  with  the  tower,  thinking  that  his  posaesaion  of 
them  would  deter  the  Jews  from  rebellion  against  his  rule.  At 
the  same  time  Vitellius  vindicated  the  Roman  supremacy  by 
degrading  Csiaphas  from  the  high-priesthood,  and  appointing  a 
aon  of  Annas  in  his  place.  The  motive  for  this  change  does  not 
appear,  and  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  cause  which  prompted 
his  transference  of  the  priesthood  from  his  nominee  to  another 
son  of  Annas  in  37.  But  it  is  quite  dear  that  Vitellius  was  con- 
cerned to  reconcile  the  Jews  to  the  authority  of  Rome.  When 
he  marched  against  Arctas,  his  army  with  their  standards  did 
-not  enter  Judaea  at  all;  but  he  himself  went  up  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  feast  and,  on  receipt  of  the  news  that  Tiberius  was  dead, 
administered  to  the  Jews  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Caligula. 

35.  Calitula  and  Agrippa  I. —  The  accession  of  Caligula  (aj>. 
37-41)  was  hailed  by  his  subjects  generally  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Golden  Age.  The  Jews  in  particular  had  a  friend  at  court. 
Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Hciod  the  Great,  was  an  avowed 
partisan  of  the  new  emperor  and  had  paid  penalty  for  a  prema- 
ture avowal  of  his  preference.  But  Caligula's  favour,  though 
lavished  upon  Agrippa,  was  not  available  for  pious  Jews.  His 
foible  was  omnipotence,  and  he  aped  the  gods  of  Greece  in  turn. 
In  the  provinces  and  even  in  Italy  his  subjects  were  ready  to 
acknowledge  his  divinity — with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Jews. 
So  we  learn  something  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  and  more  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  Alexandria.  The  great  world  (as  we  know 
it)  took  small  note  of  Judaism  even  when  Jews  converted  its 
women  to  their  faith;  but  now  the  Jews  as  a  nation  refused  to 
bow  before  the  present  god  of  the  civilized  world.  The  new 
Catholicism  was  promulgated  by  authority  and  accepted  with 
deference.  Only  the  Jews  protested:  they  had  a  notion  of  the 
deity  which  Caligula  at  all  events  did  not  fulfil. 

The  people  of  Alexandria  seized  the  opportunity  for  an  attack 
upon  the  Jews.  Images  of  Caligula  were  set  up  in  the  syna- 
gogues, an  edict  deprived  the  Jews  of  their  rights  u  citizens, 
and  finally  the  governor  authorized  the  mob  to  sack  the  Jewish 
quarter,  as  if  it  had  been  a  conquered  city  (38),  Jewesses  were 
farced  to  eat  pork  and  the  elders  were  scourged  in  the  theatre. 
But  Agrippa  bad  influence  with  the  emperor  and  secured  the 
degradation  of  the  governor.  The  people  and  the  Jews  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  civil  war,  until  each  side  sent  an  embassy 
(40)  to  wait  upon  the  emperor.  The  Jewish  embassy  was 
headed  by  Fhilo,  who  has  described  its  fortunes  in  a  tract  dealing 
with  the  divine  punishment  of  the  persecutors.  Their  opponents 
also  had  secured  a  friend  at  court  and  seem  to  have  prevented  any 
eScclive  measure  of  redress.  While  the  matter  was  still  pending, 
news  arrived  that  the  emperor  had  commanded  Publius  retronius, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. On  the  intervention  of  Agrippa  the  order  was  counter- 
manded, and  the  assassination  of  the  emperor  (41)  eScctually 
stopped  the  desecration. , 

36.  Chudim  and  the  Procuralars. — Claudius,  the  new  emperor, 
restored  the  civic  rights  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  and  made 
Agrippa  I.  king  over  all  the  territories  of  Herod  the  Great.  So 
there  was  once  more  a  king  of  Judaea,  and  a  king  who  observed 
the  tradition  of  the  Pharisees  and  protected  the  Jewish  reUgion. 
There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Talmud  which  illustrates  his  popularity. 
As  he  was  reading  the  Law  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  he  burst 
into  tears  at  the  words  "  Thou  maycst  not  set  a  stranger  over 
thee  which  is  not  thy  brother";  and  the  people  cried  out, 
"  Fear  not,  Agrippa;  thou  art  our  brother."  The  fact  that  be 
began  to  build  a  wall  round  Jerusalem  may  be  taken  as  further 
proof  of  his  patriotism.  But  the  fact  that  he  summoned  five 
vassal-kings  of  the  empire  to  a  conference  at  Tiberias  suggests 
rather  a  policy  of  self-aggrandisement.  Both  projects  were 
prohibited  by  the  emperor  on  the  intervention  of  the  legate. 
In  44  he  died.  The  Christian  records  treat  his  death  as  an  act 
of  divine  vengeance  upon  the  persecutor  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Jews  prayed  for  his  recovery  and  lamented  him.  The 
Gentile  soldiers  exulted  in  the  downfall  of  his  dynasty,  which 
they  signalized  after  their  own  fashion.  Claudius  intended  that 
Agrippa's  young  son  should  succeed  to  the  kingdom;  but  be  was 
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ovenuled  by  his  advisen,  and  Judaea  was  taken  over  onca  more 
by  Roman  procurators.  The  success  of  Agrippa's  brief  reign 
had  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Jewish  nationalists,  and  conceirions 
only  retarded  the  inevitable  insurrection. 

Cuspius  Fadus,  the  first  of  these  ptocumten,  pursed  the 
land  of  bandits.  He  also  attempted  to  Rsain  for  the  Romans 
thecustody  of  the  high  priest's  vestments;  but  the  Jews  appealed 
to  the  emperor  against  the  revival  of  this  advertiaemem  of  their 
servitude.  The  emperor  granted  the  petition,  which  indeed  the 
procurator  had  permitted  them  to  make,  and  further  transferred 
the  nomination  of  the  high  priest  slid  the  (upetviiioa  of  th« 
temple  from  the  procurator  to  Agrippa's  brother.  Hood  of 
Chalcis.  But  these  concession*  did  not  satisfy  the  bopei  of  the 
people.  Curing  the  government  of  Fadus,  Theudaa,  who  claimed 
to  be  a  prophet  and  whom  Josephus  describes  *»  a  wizard,  per- 
suaded a  large  number  to  take  up  their  ponessions  and  follow  him 
to  the  Jordan,  saying  that  he  would  cleave  the  river  asunder 
with  a  word  of  command  and  so  provide  them  with  an  easy 
crossing.  A  squadron  of  cavalry  despatched  by  Fadus  took  them 
alive,  cut  oR  the  head  of  Theudaa  and  brought  it  to  Jerusalem. 

Under  the  second  procurator  Tiberius  Akxander,  on  apestoU 
Jew  of  Alexandria,  nephew  of  Phila,  the  Jews  sufleicd  from  a 
great  famine  and  were  relieved  by  the  queen  of  Adiabene,  a 
proselyte  to  Judaism,  who  purchssed  com  from  Egypt.  The 
famine  was  perhaps  interpreted  by  the  Zealots  as  a  punishment 
for  their  acquiescence  in  the  rule  of  an  apostate.  At  any  rote 
Alexander  crucified  two  sons  of  Simon  the  Galilean,  who  had 
headed  a  revolt  in  the  time  of  the  census.  They  had  prtsumahly 
followed  the  example  of  their  father. 

Under  Ventidius  Cumanus  (48-51)  the  mutual  haired  of  Jem 
and  Romans,  Samaritans  and  Jews,  found  vent  in  insults  and 
bloodshed.  At  the  passover,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  feast,  a 
soldier  mounting  guard  at  the  porches  of  the  Temple  provoked  oa 
uproar,  which  ended  in  a  massacre,  by  indecent  exposure  of  his 
person.  Some  of  the  rebels  intercepted  a  slave  of  the  emperor 
on  the  high-road  near  the  city  and  robbed  him  of  his  possessions. 
Troops  were  sent  to  pacify  the  country,  and  in  one  village  s 
soldier  found  a  copy  of  Moses"  laws  and  tore  it  up  in  public  wiiJi 
jeers  and  blasphemies.  At  this  the  Jews  flocked  to  Caesarea, 
and  wereonlyresttainedfromasecond  outbreak  by  the  execntioB 
oi  the  soldier.  Finally,  the  Samaritans  attacked  certain  Gali- 
leans who  were  (as  the  custom  was)  travelling  through  SamariA 
to  Jerusalem  for  the  passover.  Cumanus  was  bribed  and  refused 
to  avenge  the  death  of  the  Jews  who  were  killed.  So  the  Gali- 
leans with  some  of  the  lower  classes  of  "  the  Jews  "  allied  them- 
selves with  a  "  robber  "  and  burned  some  of  the  Samaritan 
villages.  Cumanus  armed  the  Samaritans,  and,  with  them  and 
his  own  troops,  defeated  these  Jewish  marauders.  The  leading 
men  of  Jerusalem  prevailed  upon  the  rebels  who  survived  the 
defeat  to  disperse.  But  the  quarrel  was  referred  fint  to  the 
legate  of  Syria  and  then  to  the  emperor.  The  emperor  was  stiD 
disposed  to  conciliate  the  Jews;  and,  at  the  instance  of  Agrippa, 
aon  of  Agrippa  I.,  Cumanus  was  banished. 

37.  Ftlix  a»d  Ike  Rtvolulionaria. —  Under  Antonius  Felix 
(Si-6o)  the  revolutionary  movement  grew  and  spread.  The 
country,  Josephus  says,  was  full  of  "  robben  "  and  "  wizards." 
The  high  priest  was  murdered  in  the  Temple  by  pilgrims  ivho 
carried  daggers  under  their  cloaks.  Wizards  and  impostors  pei^ 
suaded  the  multitude  to  follow  them  into  the  desert,  and  an 
Egyptian,  claiming  to  be  a  prophet,  led  his  followers  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives  to  see  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  fall  at  hiscommand.  Such 
deceivers,  according  to  Josephus,  did  no  less  than  the  murderers 
to  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  city.  Their  hands  were  cleaner 
but  their  thoughts  were  more  impious,  for  they  pretended  to 
divine  inspiration. 

Felix  the  procurator — a  king,  as  Tacitus  says,  in  power  and 
in  mind  a  slave — tried  in  vain  to  put  down  the  revolutionaries. 
The  "  chief -robber  "  Eleazar,  who  had  plundered  the  country  for 
twenty  years,  was  caught  and  sent  to  Rome ;  countless  robbers  of 
less  note  were  crucified.  But  this  severity  cemented  the  alliance 
of  religious  fanatics  with  the  physical-force  party  and  induced 
the  ordinary  citizens  to  join  them,  in  spite  of  the  punishments 
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•hich  they  received  when  captitfed.  Agrippa  ItiVfeceived  a 
kingdom— fint  Cbalcis,  and  then  the  tetrarchics  of  Philip  and 
Lysaniaj — but,  though  he  had  the  oversight  o(  the  Temple  and 
the  nomination  of  the  high  priest,  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  for 
knowledge  of  Jewish  customs  and  questions,  he  was  unable  to 
check  the  growing  power  <rf  the  Zealots.  His  sister  Drusilla  had 
broken  the  Law  by  her  marriage  with  Felix;  and  his  own  notorious 
relations  with  his  sister  Berenice,  and  his  coins  which  bore  the 
images  of  the  emperon,  were  an  open  affront  to  the  conscience 
of  Judaism.  When  Felix  was  recalled  by  Nero  in  60  the  nation 
was  divided  against  itself,  the  Gentiles  within  its  gates  were 
watching  for  their  opportunity,  and  the  chief  priests  robbed  the 
lower  priests  with  a  high  hand. 

In  Caeaarea  there  had  been  for  some  time  trouble  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  Syrian  inhabitants.  The  Jews  claimed  that  the 
city  was  theirs,  because  King  Herod  had  founded  it.  The  Syrians 
admitted  the  fact,  but  insisted  that  it  was  a  dty  for  Greeks, 
as  it*  temples  and  statues  proved.  Their  rivalry  led  to  street- 
fighting:  the  Jews  had  the  advantage  in  respect  of  wealth  and 
bodily  strength,  but  the  Greek  party  had  the  assistance  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  stationed  there.  On  one  occasion  Felix  sent 
trooptagainst  the  victorious  Jews;  but  neither  thisnorthe  scourge 
and  the  prison,  to  which  the  leaders  of  both  factions  had  been 
consigned,  deterred  them.  The  quarrel  was  therefore  referred  to 
the  emperor  Nero,  who  finally  gave  his  decision  in  favour  of  the 
Syrians  or  Greeks.  The  result  of  this  decision  was  that  the 
synagogue  at  Caesarea  was  insulted  on  a  Sabbath  and  the  Jews 
left  the  city  tailing  their  books  of  the  Law  with  them.  So — 
Josephus  says— the  war  began  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Nero  (a.d.  66). 

j8.  FulMs,  Alhimo  and  Fl»nu. — Meanwhile  the  procurators 
who  succeeded  Felix— Pordos  Festus  (66-6i),  Albinus  (6i-<4) 
and  Gessius  Florus  (64-66)— had  in  their  several  ways  brought 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  into  line  with  the  more  violent  of  the  Jews 
of  Caesarea.  Festus  found  Judaea  infested  with  robbers  and 
the  aicarii,  who  mingled  with  the  crowds  at  the  feasts  and 
stabbed  tlnir  enemies  with  the  daggers  [suae)  from  which  their 
name  was  derived.  He  also  had  to  deal  with  a  wizard,  who  de- 
ceived many  by  promising  them  salvation  and  release  from  evUs, 
if  they  would  follow  Urn  into  the  desert.  Hi*  attempts  to  crash 
all  such  disturbers  of  the  peace  were  cut  short  by  hi*  death  in 
his  second  year  of  office. 

In  the  interval  which  elapted  before  the  arrival  of  Albinus, 
Ananus  son  of  Annas  was  nnde  high  priest  by  Agrippa.  With 
the  apparent  intention  of  restoring  order  in  Jerusalem,  be 
assembled  the  Sanhedtin,  and  being,  as  a  Sadducee,  cruel  in  the 
matter  of  penalties,  secured  the  condemnation  of  certain  law- 
breakers to  death  by  stoning.  For  this  he  was  deposed  by 
Agrippa.  Albinus  fostered  and  turned  to  his  profit  the  struggles 
of  priests  with  priest*  and  of  Zealots  with  their  enemies.  The 
general  release  of  prisoners,  with  which  he  cekbiated  his  impend- 
ing recall,  is  typical  of  hi*  policy.  Meanwhile  Agrippa  gave  the 
Levitc*  the  right  to  wear  the  linen  robe  of  the  priests  and  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  the  temple  treasure  to  provide  work— the  paving 
of  the  city  with  white  stone*— for  the  workmen  who  had  finished 
the  Temple  (64)  and  now  stood  idle.  But  everything  pointed  to 
the  dettniction  of  the  dty,  which  one  Jesus  had  prophesied  at 
the  feast  of  Ubemade*  in  6a.  The  Zealots'  zeal  for  the  Law  and 
the  Temple  wa*  flouted  by  their  pro-Roman  king. 

By  comparison  with  Floras,  Albinn*  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
Josephus,  a  benefactor.  When  the  new*  of  the  troubles  at 
Caesarea  reached  Jerusalem,  it  became  known  also  that  Floras 
bad  seized  seventeen  talents  of  the  temple  treasure  (66).  At  this 
the  patience  of  the  Jews  wa*  exbanated.  The  *acTilege,  as  they 
considered  it,  may  have  been  an  attempt  to  lecover  arrears  of 
tribute;  but  they  were  convinced  that  Florus  was  providing  for 
himicU  and  not  for  Caesar.  The  revolutionaries  went  about 
among  the  exdted  people  with  baskets,  begging  coppers  for  their 
destitute  and  miserable  governor.  Stung  by  this  insult,  he 
neglected  the  fire  of  war  which  had  been  lighted  at  Caesarea,  and 
hastened  to  Jerasalem.  His  soldiers  sacked  the  upper  dty  and 
killed  6je  persons— men,  women  aiid  children.     Bcceuee,  who 
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was  fulfilling  a  Nazarite  vow,  interposed  in  vain.  Florus 
actually  dared  to  scourge  and  cnidfy  Jews  who  belonged  to  the 
Roman  order  of  knight*.  For  the  moment  the  Jews  were  cowed, 
and  next  day  they  went  submissively  to  greet  the  troops  coming 
from  (Caesarea.  Theirgreetingswereunanswcred,andthcycried 
out  against  Florus.  On  this  the  soldiers  drew  their  swords  and 
drove  the  people  into  the  dty;  but,  once  inside  the  dty,  the 
people  stood  at  bay  and  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
upon  the  tempIe-hill.  Florus  withdrew  with  all  his  troops, 
except  one  cohort,  to  Caesarea.  The  Jews  laid  complaint  against 
him,  and  he  complaiiwd  against  the  Jews  before  the  governor 
of  Syria,  Cestius  GaDus,  who  sent  an  officer  to  inquire  into  the 
matter.  Agrippa,  who  had  hurried  from  Alexandria,  entered 
Jerusalem  with  thegovemor'semissary.  Sokmgashe  counselled 
submission  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  Rome  the  people 
complied,  but  when  he  spoke  of  obedience  to  Florae  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fly.  The  rulers,  who  desired  peace,  and  upon  whom 
Florus  had  laid  the  duty  of  restoring  peace,  asked  him  for  troops; 
but  the  dvil  war  ended  in  their  complete  discomfiture.  The 
rebels  abode  by  their  decision  to  stop  the  daily  sacrifice  for  the 
emperor;  Agrippa's  troops  capitulated  and  marched  out  unhurt; 
and  the  Romans,  who  surrendered  on  the  same  condition  and 
laid  down  their  arms,  were  massacred.  As  if  to  emphasize  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  rebellion,  one  and  only  one  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  was  spared,  because  he  promised  to  become  a 
Jew  even  to  the  extent  of  drcumdsion. 

J5.  Jimpkus  and  the  Zealcls. — Simultaneously  with  thl!^ 
massacre  the  dtizens  of  Caesarea  slaughtered  the  Jews  who  stiH 
remained  there;  and  throughout  Syria  Jews  effected — and 
suffered — reprisals.  At  length  the  governor  of  Syria  approached 
the  centre  of  the  disturbance  in  Jerasalem,  but  retreated  after 
burning  down  a  suburb.  In  the  course  &t  his  retreat  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Jews  and  fled  to  Antioch,  leaving  them  his 
engiiMS  of  war.  Some  prominent  Jews  fled  from  Jerasalem — as 
from  a  sinking  ship— to  join  him  and  carried  the  news  to  the 
emperor.  The  rest  of  the  pro-Roman  party  were  forced  or 
persuaded  to  join  the  rebels  and  prepared  for  war  on  a  grander 
scale.  Generals  were  selected  by  the  Sanhedrin  from  the  aristo- 
cracy, who  had  tried  to  keep  the  peace  and  still  hoped  to  make 
terms  with  Rome.  Ananus  the  high  priest,  their  leader,  re- 
mained  in  command  at  Jerusalem ;  GaUlcc,  where  the  first  attack 
wa*  to  be  expected,  was  entrasted  to  Josephus,  the  historian 
of  the  war.  The  revolutionary  leaders,  who  had  already  taken 
the  field,  were  superseded. 

Josei^Us  set  himself  to  make  an  army  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Galilee,  many  of  whom  had  no  wish  to  fight,  and  to  strengthen 
the  stronglmlds.  His  organization  of  local  government  and  his 
effort*  to  maintain  law  and  order  brought  him  into  collision 
with  the  Zealots  and  espedally  with  John  of  Giscala,  one  of  their 
leader*.  The  people,  whom  he  had  tried  to  conciliate,  were 
roused  against  him;  John  sent  assassins  and  finally  procured  an 
order  from  Jerusalem  for  his  recaU.  In  spite  of  all  this  Josephus 
held  his  ground  and  by  force  or  craft  pot  down  those  who  resisted 
his  authority. 

In  the  spring  of  67  Vespasian,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Nero  to  crush  the  rebellion,  advanced  from  his  winter  quarters 
at  Antioch.  The  inhabitants  of  Sepphoris — whom  Josephus 
had  judged  to  be  so  eager  for  the  war  that  he  left  them  to  build 
their  wall  for  themselves— >rcceived  a  Roman  garrison  at  their 
own  request.  Joined  by  Titua,  Ve^iasian  advanced  into  Galilee 
with  three  k;gions  and  the  auxiliary  troops  supplied  by  Agrippa 
and  other  petty  kings.  Before  his  advance  the  army  of  Josephus 
Sed.  Josephus  with  a  few  stalwarts  took  refuge  in  Tiberias,  and 
sent  a  letter  to  Jerusalem  asking  that  he  should  be  relieved  of  bis 
command  or  supplied  with  an  adequate  force  to  continue  the  war. 
Hearing  that  Vespasian  was  preparing  to  besiege  Jotapata, 
a  strong  fortress  in  the  hills,  which  was  held  by  other  fugitives, 
Josephus  entered  it  just  before  the  road  approaching  it  was  made 
passable  for  the  Roman  horse  and  foot.  A  deserter  announced 
his  arrival  to  Vespasian,  who  njoiced  (Josephus  says)  that  the 
cleverest  of  his  enemies  had  thus  voluntarily  imprisoned  hlnw 
■eU.    After  aome  six  week*' siege  the  place  wa«  stormed,  and  iu 
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exhausted  garrison  were  killed  or  enslaved.  Joiephus.  vhose 
pretences  had  postponed  the  final  assault,  hid  in  a  cave  with 
forty  men.  His  companions  refused  to  permit  him  to  surrender 
and  were  resolved  to  die.  At  his  suggestion  they  cast  lots,  and 
the  first  man  was  lulled  by  the  second  and  so  on,  until  all  were 
dead  except  Josephus  and  (perhaps)  one  other.  So  Josephus 
saved  them  from  the  sin  of  suidde  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
Romans.  He  had  prophesied  that  the  place  would  be  taken — as 
it  was — on  the  forty-seventh  day,  and  now  be  prophesied  that 
both  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus  would  reign  over  all  mankind. 
The  prophecy  saved  his  life,  though  many  desired  his  death,  and 
the  rumour  of  it  produced  general  mourning  in  Jerusalem.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  (67)  Galilee  was  in  the  hands  of  Vespasian, 
and  John  of  Giscala  had  fled.  Agrippa  celebrated  the  conquest 
at  Caesa»a  Philippi  with  festivities  which  lasted  twenty  days. 

In  accordance  with  ancient  custom  Jerusalem  welcomed  the 
fugitive  Zealots.  The  result  was  civil  war  and  famine.  Ananus 
incited  the  people  against  these  robbers,  who  arrested,  imprisoned 
and  murdered  prominent  friends  of  Rome,  and  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  selecting  the  high  priest  by  lot.  The  Zealots 
took  refuge  in  the  Temple  and  summoned  the  Idumaeans  to  their 
aid.  Undercover  of  a  storm,  they  opened  the  city-gates  to  their 
allies  and  proceeded  to  murder  Ananus  the  high  priest,  and, 
against  the  verdict  of  a  formal  tribunal,  Zacharias  the  son  of 
Baiuch  in  the  midst  of  the  Temple.  The  Idumaeans  left,  but 
John  of  Giscata  remained  master  of  Jerusalem. 

40.  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem. — Vespasian  left  the  rivals  to  consume 
one  another  and  occupied  his  army  with  the  subjugation  of  the 
country.  When  he  had  isolated  Uie  capital  and  was  preparing 
to  besiege  it,  the  news  of  Ncro*s  death  reached  him  at  Cacsarea. 
For  a  year  (June  68-June  fig)  he  held  his  hand  and  watched 
events,  until  the  robber-bands  of  Simon  Bar-Giora  (son  of  tbe 
proselyte)  required  his  attention.  But,  before  Vespasian  took 
action  to  stop  his  raids,  Simon  had  been  invited  to  Jerusalem  in 
the  hope  that  be  would  act  as  a  counteipoise  to  the  tyrant  John. 
And  so,  when  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  fulfilment  of 
Josephus'  prophecy,  and  deputed  the  corhmand  to  Titus,  there 
were  three  rivals  at  war  in  Jerusalem — Elcozar,  Simon  and  John. 
The  temple  sacrifices  were  still  offered  and  worshippers  were 
admitted;  but  John's  catapults  were  busy,  and  priest  and 
worshippers  at  the  altar  were  killed,  because  Eleazar's  party 
occupied  the  inner  courts  of  the  Temple.  A  few  days  before  the 
passover  of  70  Titus  advanced  upon  Jerusalem,  but  the  civil 
war  went  on.  When  Eleazar  opened  the  temple-gates  to  admit 
those  who  wished  to  worship  God,  John  of  Giscala  introduced 
tome  of  his  own  men,  fully  armed  under  their  garments,  and  so 
got  possession  of  the  Temple.  Titus  pressed  the  attack,  and  the 
two  factions  joined  hands  at  last  to  repel  it.  In  spite  of  their 
deH>erate  sallies,  Jerusalem  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  its 
people,  whose  numbers  were  increased  by  those  who  had  come  up 
for  the  passover,  were  hemmed  in  to  staxve.  The  famine  affected 
all  alike — the  populace,  who  desired  peace,  and  the  Zealots,  who 
were  determined  to  fight  to  the  end.  At  last  John  of  Giscala  por- 
tioned out  the  sacred  wine  and  oil,  saying  that  they  who  fought 
for  the  Temple  might  fearlessly  use  its  stores  for  their  sustenance. 
Steadily  the  Romans  forced  their  way  through  wall  after  wall, 
until  the  Jews  were  driven  back  to  the  Temple  and  the  daily 
sacrifices  come  to  an  end  on  the  17th  of  July  for  lack  of  men. 
Once  more  Josephus  aj^aled  in  vain  to  John  and  his  followers  to 
cease  from  desecrating  and  endangering  the  Temple.  The  siege 
proceeded  and  the  temple-gates  were  burned.  According  to 
Josephus,  Titus  decided  to  spare  tbe  Temple,  but — whether 
this  was  so  or  not — on  the  jolh  of  August  it  was  fired  by  a 
soldier  after  a  sonic  of  the  Jews  had  been  repelled.  Tbe  legions 
set  up  their  standards  in  the  temple-court  and  bailed  Titus  as 
imperator. 

Some  of  the  Zealots  escaped  with  John  and  Simon  to  the 
upper  city  and  held  U  for  another  month.  But  Titus  had  already 
earned  tbe  triumph  which  he  celebrated  at  Rome  in  71.  The 
Jews,  wherever  they  might  be,  continued  to  pay  the  tempie-taz; 
but  now  it  was  devoted  to  Jupker  Capitolinus.  Tbe  Romans  had 
UkcD  tbeir  holy  place,  aad  the  Law  wm  all  that  wm  left  to  them. 
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41.  From  A.D.  70  to  a.d.  135. — The  destroction  of  the  Temple 
carried  with  it  the  destruction  of  the  priesthood  and  all  its  power. 
The  priests  existed  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  by  the  Law  no  sacrifioe 
could  be  offered  except  at  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Thenceforward 
tbe  remnant  of  the  Jews  who  survived  the  fiery  ordeal  formed  a 
church  rather  than  a  nation  or  a  state,  and  the  Pharisees  exercised 
an  unchallenged  supremacy.  With  the  Teniae  and  its  Sadducean 
high  priests  perished  the  Sanhcdrin  in  whicn  the  Sadducecs  had 
competed  with  the  Pharisees  for  predominance.  The  Sicarii  or 
Zealots  who  had  appealed  to  the  arm  of  flesh  were  exterminated. 
Only  the  teachers  of  the  Law  survived  to  direct  the  nation  and  lo 
tcacti  those  who  remained  loyal  Jews,  how  they  should  render  to 
Caesar  what  belonged  to  Caesar,  and  to  God  what  belonged  to  Cod. 
Here  and  there  hot-headed  Zealots  rose  up  to  repeat  the  crntrs  and 
the  disasters  of  their  predecessors.  But  their  fate  only  served  to 
deepen  the  impression  already  stampcxl  upon  the  general  mind  of 
the  nation.  The  Temple  was  gone,  but  they  had  the  Law.  Already 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  hacTlcarned  to  supplement  the  Temple  by 
the  synagogue,  ana  even  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  had  not  been  free 
to  spend  their  lives  in  the  worship  of  the  Temple.  There  were  still, 
as  always,  rites  which  were  independent  of  the  place  and  of  the 

fricst;  there  had  been  a  time  tth6n  the  Temple  did  not  exist.    So 
udaism  survived  once  more  the  destruction  ot  its  central  sanctuary. 

When  Jerusalem  was  taken,  the  Sicarti  Btlll  continued  to  hold 
three  strongholds:  one — Masada — for  three  years.  But  the  com- 
mander of  Masada  realized  at  length  that  there  Was  no  hope  of 
escaping  captivity  except  by  death,  and  ur^cd  hia  comrades  to 
anticipate  their  fate.  Each  man  slew  his  wife  and  children;  ten 
men  were  selected  by  lot  to  slay  the  rest;  one  man  slew  the  nine 
executioners,  6red  the  palace  and  fell  upon  his  sword.  When  the 
place  was  stormed  the  garrison  consisted  of  two  old  women  and  five 
children  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  caves.  So  VcBpasian 
obtained  possession  of  Palestine — the  country  which  Nero  had  pven 
him — anci  for  a  time  it  was  purged  of  revolutionaries.  Early 
Christian  writers  assert  that  he  proceeded  to  search  out  and  to 
execute  all  descendants  of  David  who  might  conceivably  come 
forward  as  claimants  of  the  vacant  throne. 

In  Egypt  and  in  Cyrene  fugitive  Zealots  endeavoured  to  continue 
their  rebellion  against  the  emperor,  but  there  also  with  disastrons 
results.  The  duors  of  the  Temple  in  Egypt  were  closed,  and  its  sacri* 
ficcs  which  had  been  offered  for  243  years  were  prohibited.  Sooa 
afterwards  this  temple  also  was  destroyed.  Apart  from  these  local 
outbreaks,  the  Jews  throughout  the  empire  remained  loyal  citixens 
and  were  not  molested.  The  general  nope  of  the  nation  was  not 
necessarily  bound  up  with  the  nousc  of  Davidj^nd  its  roalizatioa 
was  not  incompatible  with  the  yoke  of  Rome.  They  still  looked  for 
a  true  prophet,  and  meanwhile  they  had  their  rabbis^ 

Under  Johanan  ben  Zaccai  (o.v.)  the  Pharisees  establidied  them- 
selves at  Jamnia.  A  new  Sanhedrin  was  (armed  there  under  the 
presidency  of  a  ruler,  who  received  yearly  dues  from  all  Jewish 
communities.  The  scribes  through  the  synagogues  preserved  tbe 
national  spirit  and  directed  it  towards  the  rengious  life  which  was 
prescribed  by  Scripture.  The  traditions  of  the  clden  were  tested 
and  gradually  harmonieed  in  their  essentials.  The  CBixn  of  Scrip- 
ture was  decided  in  accordance  with  ^hc  touchstone  of  the  Peota^ 
teuch.     Israel  had  retired  to  their  tents  to  study  their  Bible. 

Under  Vespasian 'and  Titus  the  Jews  enjoyed  freedom  of  con- 
science and  equal  political  rights  with  non^Jewish  subjects  of  Rome. 
But  Domitian,  according  to  pagan  historians,  bore  hardly  on  then. 
The  tcmplc~tax  was  stnctly  exacted^  Jews  who  lived  the  Jewish  life 
without  openly  confessing  their  religion  and  Jews  who  conceakd 
their  nationality  were  brought  before  the  magistrates.  Proselytes 
to  Judaism  were  condemned  either  to  death  or  to  forfeiture  of 
their  property.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  Domitian  instituted  a 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  to  which  Ncrva  his  nicccssor  put  an  »d. 
Towards  the  end  ofTrajan's  reign  [[  14-1 17)  the  Jews  of  Egypt  and 
Cyrene  rose  against  their  Creek  neighbours  and  set  up  a  king.  The 
rebellion  spread  to  Cyprus;  and  when  Trajan  advancnl  from 
Mesopotamia  into  Partnia  the  Jews  of  Mesopotamia  revolted. 
The  massacres  ihcy  perpetrated  were  avenged  in  kind  and  ^  the 
insurrections  were  quelled  when  Hadrian  succeeded  Trajan. 

In  132  the  Jews  of  Palestine  rebelled  again.  Hadrian  had  for- 
bidden circumcision  as  illegal  mutibtion:  he  had  also  replaced 
Icnisalcm  by  a  city  of  his  own.  Aelia  Capitolina,  and  the  temple  of 
Yahwehby  a  tomfMe  of  Jupiter.  AoBrt  from  these  bitter  prcrraca- 
tions— the  prohibition  of  the  sign  of  tlyc  covenant  and  the  desecraiioa 
of  the  sacred  place— the  Jews  had  a  leader  who  was  rrctwnizc-d  as 
Messiah  by  the  rabbi  Aqiba.  Though  the  maiority  of  the  rabbis 
looked  for  no  such  dclivcrtrr  and  refused  to  admit  nis  claims.  Barcocbe- 
bas  (q.v.)  drew  the  people  after  him  to  struggle  for  their  natioaal 
independence.  For  three  years  and  a  half  he  held  his  own  and  isaicd 
coins  in  the  name  of  Simon,  which  commemorate  the  liberation  of 
jj»nisalcm.  Some  attempt  was  apparently  made  to  rebuild  the 
Tfimple;  and  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  who  had  perhaps  been 
won  over  by  Aqiba,  supported  the  rebelliofL  Indeed  even  Gentiles 
helped  them,  so  that  the  whole  worid  (DioCassiussays)  wasetkrcd- 
Hadrian  sent  his  best  generals  a»inst  the  rebels,  and  at  length  tl>cy 
were  driven  from  Jerusalem  to  Hcthar  (135).  The  Jews  were  for- 
bidden to  eater  the  new  chy  of  Jerusalem  on  pain  of  death. 
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BiBUoeiArHy.— The  nottcoinprehenivt  of  modern  booludcali  n( 
with  the  period  U  Emil  SchUrer,  Ccschicku  dcs  Judisdm  Voltes 
tm  Ztilatler  Jttu  Chruli  (3  ™l»-.  Leipzig.  '90'  foU  )•  Exception 
has  been  taken  to  a  certain  bclc  of  sympathy  with  the  Jews,  espe- 
cially the  rabbis,  which  has  been  detected  in  the  author.  But  at  least 
the  book  remaias  an  indispensable  storehouse  of  references  to  ancient 
and  modern  authorities.  An  earlier  edition  was  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  Hislory  o/  llu  Jtvisk  People  (Edinburgh, 
1890.  1891).  Of  shorter  histories,  D.  A.  Schlatter's  Ceichiehlt 
Jsrod's  van  Alexander  dem  Gnaen  bii  Hadrian  (>nd  ed.,  1906) 
■a  perhaps  the  least  dependent  upon  SchQrer  and  actempta  more 
than  others  to  interpret  the  fragmentary  evidence  available.  Dr 
R.  H.  Charles  has  done  much  b^  his  editions  to  restore  to  their 
proixr  prominence  in  connexion  with  Jewish  history  the  Testaments 
ej  Se  Twthe  Patriarths,  The  Baok  •/  Jubilees,  Enoch.  &c.  But 
SrhOrer  Ktvca  a  complete  bibliography  to  which  it  must  suffice  to 
itfer.    Fbr  the  Saahedrin  see  Synedriuu.  U-H.A.H.) 

in.— Fkom  the  Dispeision  to  Modern  Tikes 
4>.  The  Later  Empire. — With  the  failure  in  135  of  the  attempt 
led  by  Barcochcbas  to  free  Judaea  from  Roman  domination  a  new 
era  begins  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  The  direct  consequence  of 
the  failure  was  the  annihilation  of  political  nationality.  Large 
numbers  fell  in  the  actual  fighting.  Dio  Cassius  puts  the  total  at 
the  incredible  figure  of  580,000,  besides  the  incalculable  number 
who  succumbed  to  famine,  disease  and  fiic  (Dio-Xiphilin  Ixix. 
]  i-i  s).  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt  by  Hadrian,  orders  to  this  effect 
being  given  during  the  emperor's  first  journey  through  Syria  in 
130,  the  date  of  his  foundations  at  Gaza,  Tiberias  and  Pctra 
(Reinacb,  Textes  telalifs  au  Judalsme,  p.  198).  The  new  city 
was  named  Aelia  Capilolina,  and  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Jehovah  there  arose  another  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  To 
Euscbius  the  erection  of  a  temple  of  Venus  over  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ  was  an  act  of  mockery  against  the  Christian  religion. 
Rome  had  been  roused  to  unwonted  fury,  and  the  truculence  of 
the  rebels  was  matched  by  the  cruelty  of  tfaeii  masteis.  The 
holy  dty  was  barred  against  the  Jews;  they  were  excluded, 
under  pain  of  death,  from  approaching  within  view  of  the 
walb.  Hadrian's  policy  in  this  respect  was  matched  later  on 
by  the  edict  of  the  caliph  Omar  (c.  638),  who,  like  his  Roman 
prototype,  pfcvenled  the  Jews  from  settling  in  the  capital  of 
Ibdr  andent  countiy.  The  death  of  Hadrian  and  the  accession 
o<  Antoninus  Pius  (138),  however,  gave  the  dispened  people 
of  Palestine  a  breathing-space.  Roman  law  was  by  no  means 
intolerant  to  (he  Jews.  Under  the  constitution  of  Caiacalla 
(iqS-ii?)  all  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire  enjoyed  the  dvil 
rights  of  the  Crtn  Xtmoni  (Scherer,  Die  XecilsverlHtUnUse  der 
Juden,  p.  10). 

Moreover,  a  spiritual  revival  mitigated  the  crushing  effects  of 
material  min.  The  synagogue  had  became  a  firmly  established 
institution,  and  the  personal  and  sodal  life  of  the  masses 
had  come  under  the  conuol  of  communal  law.  The  dialectic 
of  the  school  proved  stronger  to  preserve  than  the  edge  of  the 
sword  to  destroy.  Pharisaic  Judaism,  put  to  the  severest  test 
to  which  a  reli^ous  system  has  ever  been  subject,  showed  itself 
able  to  control  and  idealize  life  in  all  its  phases.  Whatever 
question  may  be  possible  as  to  the  force  or  character  of  Phari- 
saism in  the  lime  of  Christ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
became  l>oth  all-pervading  and  ennobling  among  the  successors  of 
Aqiba  (?.».),  himself  one  of  the  martyrs  to  Hadrian's  severity. 
Uttie  more  than  half  a  century  alter  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
nationality,  the  Mishnah  was  practically  coinpleted,  and  by  this 
code  of  rabbinic  law — and  law  is  here  a  term  which  indudcs 
the  sodal,  moral  and  religious  as  well  as  the  ritual  and  legal 
phases  of  haman  activity— the  Jewish  people  were  organized 
into  a  commtinity,  living  more  or  less  antonomously  tuidcr  the 
Sanhedrin  or  Synedrium  (g.t.)  and  its  officials. 

Judab  the  prince,  the  patriarch  or  ndH  who  edited  the  Mishnah, 
died  early  in  the  3rd  century.  With  him  the  importance  of 
the  Palestinian  patriarchate  attained  its  zemth.  Gamaliel  11. 
of  Jamnia  (Jabne  Yebneh)  had  been  raised  to  this  dignity  a 
century  before,  and,  as  members  of  the  house  of  Hillel  and  thus 
descendants  of  David,  the  patriarchs  enjoyed  almost  royal 
authority.  Their  functions  were  political  rather  than  reli- 
gioua,  tbottfh  their  influence  wi*  by  do  means  purely  secular. 
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They  were  often  on  tenna  of  Intimate  friendship  with  the 
empcron,  vho  scarcely  interfered  with  their  jurisdiction. 
As  Ule  as  Theodosius  I.  (379*-3Q5)  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
jews  were  formally  committed  to  the  patriarchs,  aiul  Honorius 
(404)  aiU.bori2ed  the  colleclion  of  the  patriaidi's  lax  (tficrvm 
ceronarium),  by  which  a  revenue  was  raised  from  the  Jews  of  the 
diaspora.  Under  Theodosius  II.  (408-450)  the  patriarchate 
was  finally  abolished  after  a  r£gime  of  three  centuries  and  a  half 
(Gractz,  History  of  the  Jews,  £ng.  trans,  vol.  ii.  ch.  uii,)*  though 
ironically  enough  the  last  holder  of  the  office  had  been  for  a  time 
elevated  by  the  emperor  to  the  rank  of  prefect.  The  real 
turning-point  had  been  reached  earlier,  when  Christianity  became 
the  state  religion  under  Constantine  I.  in  312. 

Religion  under  the  ChrisHan  emperors  became  a  ugnificant  aource 
ol  discrimJnatioa  in  legal  status,  and  non-conformiiy  might  reach 
so  far  as  to  produce  complete  lo&s  of  rights.  The  laws  concerning 
the  Jews  haa  a  repressive  and  preventive  object:  the  repression  ol 
Judaism  and  theprevcntion  of  inroads  of  Jewish  influences  into  the 
state  religion.  The  Jews  were  thrust  into  a  position  of  isolation, 
and  the  Code  of  Theodosius  and  other  authonties  characterize  the 
Jews  as  a  lower  order  of  depraved  beings  {inferiores  and  perverti^f 
their  community  as  a  godless,  dangerous  sect  hecta  ncfaria,  feralisjt 
their  religion  a  superstition,  their  assemblies  for  religious  worship  a 
blasphemv  (sacriie^  coettu)  and  a  contagion  (Scherer,  op.  cit.  pp. 
11-13).  Vet  Judaism  under  Roman  Christian  law  was  a  lawful 
religion  (reltiio  licila),  Valcnlinian  I.  (364-375)  forbade  the  quarter- 
ing of  soldiers  in  the  synagogues,  Theodosius  I.  prohibited  inter- 
ference with  the  synagogue  worship  ("Judacorum  scctam  nulla  lege 
prohibitam  satis  constat  "),  and  in  412  a  special  edict  of  protection 
was  issued.  But  the  admission  of  Christians  into  the  Jewish  fold 
was  punished  by  confiscation  of  goods  (3S7)i  the  erection  of  new 
synagogues  was  arrested  by  Theodosius  if  (439)  under  penalty  of  a 
heavy  nne,  Jews  were  forbidden  to  hold  Christian  slaves  under  pain 
of  death  (4^3).  A  simibrpcnaltyattachcd  to  intermarriage  tietween 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  nullify  all  Jewish 
marriages  which  were  not  celebrated  in  accordance  with  Roman  taw. 
But  Justinian  (327-565)  was  the  first  to  interfere  directly  in  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  553  he  interdicted 
the  use  of  the  Talmud  (which  had  then  not  long  been  completed), 
and  the  Byzantine  emperor*  of  the  8th  and  9tn  centuries  passed 
even  more  intolerant  regulations.  As  regards  civil  law,  Jews  were 
at  first  allowed  to  settle  disputes  between  Jew  and  Jew  before  their 
own  courts,  but  Justinian  denied  to  them  and  to  heretics  the  right 
to  appear  as  witnesses  in  the  public  courts  against  orthodox  Chris- 
tians. To  Constantine  V.  (oi  1-959)  goes  back  the  Jewish  form  ci 
oath  which  in  its  later  development  required  the  Jew  to  gird  him- 
self  with  thorns;  stand  in  water;  and,  holding  the  scroll  of  the 
Torah  in  his  hand,  invoke  upon  his  person  the  leprosy  of  Naaman, 
the  curse  of  Eli  and  the  fate  of  Korah's  sons  should  ne  perjure  himself. 
This  was  the  original  of  all  the  medieval  forms  of  oath  monjudaicOt 
which  still  prevailed  in  many  European  lands  till  the  19th  century, 
and  are  even  now  maintained  by  some  of  the  Rumanian  courta. 
Jews  were  by  the  law  of  HonoriuB  excluded  from  the  army,  from 
public  offices  and  dignities  (418),  from  acting  as  advocates  (435); 
only  the  curial  offices  were  open  to  them.  Justinian  gave  the 
finishing  touch  by  proclaiming  in  537  the  Jews  absolutely  tneligibte 
for  any  honour  whatsoever  ("  honore  fruantur  nuUo  **). 

43.  Judaism  in  Bahylonic. — ^The  Jews  themselves  were  during 
this  period  engaged  in  building  up  a  system  of  isolation  on  their 
own  side,  but  they  treated  Roman  hiw  with  greater  hospitality 
than  it  meted  out  to  them.  The  Talmud  shows  the  influence  of 
that  law  in  many  points,  and  may  justly  be  compared  to  it  as  a 
monument  of  codification  based  on  great  principles.  The  Pales- 
tinian Talmud  was  completed  in  the  4th  century,  but  the  better 
known  and  more  influential  version  was  compiled  in  Baby* 
Ionia  about  500.  The  land  which,  a  millennium  before,  had  been 
a  prison  for  the  Jewish  exiles  was  now  their  asylum  of  refuge. 
For  a  long  time  it  formed  their  second  fatherland.  Here,  far 
more  than  on  Palestinian  soil,  was  built  the  enduring  edifice  of 
rabbinism.  The  population  of  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia 
— the  strip  of  land  enclosed  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
— was,  according  to  Graetz,  mainly  Jewish;  while  the  district 
extending  for  about  70  m.  on  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
Nehardea  in  the  north  to  Sura  in  the  south,  became  a  new 
Palestine  with  Nehardea  for  its  Jerasalenu  The  Babylonian 
Jews  were  practically  independent,  and  the  ezilarch  (rerA- 
galutha)  or  prince  of  the  captivity  was  an  official  who  ruled 
the  community  as  a  vassal  of  the  Persian  throne.  The  ezilarch 
claimed,  like  the  Palestinian  patriarch,  descent  from  the  royal 
house  of   David,  utd  eierdsed  most  of  the  functions  o£ 
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govtnnenL  Babylonia  had  risen  into  lupratw  importance 
for  Jewish  life  at  about  the  time  when  the  Mishnah  was  com- 
pleted. The  great  rabbinic  academies  at  Sura  and  Nehardea, 
the  former  of  which  retained  something  ol  its  dominant  Me 
till  the  nth  century,  had  been  founded.  Sura  by  Abba  Arika 
(7.1.)  (c.  219),  but  Nehardea,  the  more  ancient  seat  of  the 
two,  famous  in  the  3rd  century  for  its  association  with  Abba 
Atika's  renowned  contemporary  Samuel,  lost  its  Jewish  import- 
ance in  the  age  of  Mahomet. 

To  Samuel  of  Neliardea  (g.v.)  belongs  the  honour  of  formu- 
lating the  principle  which  made  it  possible  ior  Jews  to  live  under 
alien  laws.  Jeremiah  had  admom'shed  his  exiled  brothers : 
"  Seek  ye  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  I  have  caused  you  to  be 
carried  away  captives,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it:  for  in 
the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace  "  (Jer.  xzix.  ;)..  It  was 
now  necessary  to  go  farther,  and  the  rabbis  proclaimed  a 
principle  which  was  as  influential  with  the  synagogue  as  "Give 
tmto  Caesar  that  which  is  Caesar's  "  became  with  the  Church. 
"  The  law  of  the  government  is  law  "  (Baba  Qama  113  b.),  said 
Samuel,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  a  religions  duty  for  the 
Jews  to  obey  and  accommodate  themselves  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  settled  or  reside. 
In  159  Odenathus,  the  Palmyrene  adventurer  whose  memory  has 
been  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  wife  Zcnobia,  laid  Nehardea  waste 
for  the  time  being,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  arose  the  academy 
of  Pumbcdita  (Pombeditha)  which  became  a  new  focus  for  the 
intellectual  life  of  Israel  in  Babylonia.  These  academies  were 
organized  on  both  scholastic  and  popular  lines;  their  consti- 
tution was  democratic.  An  outstanding  feature  was  the 
Kallak  assemblage  twice  a  year  (in  Elul  at  the  close  of  the 
summer,  and  in  Adar  at  the  end  of  the  winter),  when  there 
were  gathered  together  vast  numbers  of  outside  students  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  character  as  regards  both  age  and 
attainments.  Questions  received  from  various  quartets  were 
discussed  and  the  final  decision  of  the  KaUak  was  signed  by  the 
Resk- Kallak  or  president  of  the  general  assembly,  who  was  only 
second  in  rank  to  the  Rrsh-Uelibta,  or  president  of  the  scholastic 
sessions.  Thus  the  Babylonian  academies  combined  the  func- 
tions of  specialist  law-schools,  universities  and  popular  parlia- 
ments. They  were  a  unique  product  of  rabbinism;  and  the 
authors  of  the  system  were  also  the  compilers  of  its  literary 
expression,  the  Talmud. 

44.  Judaism  in  Islam. — Another  force  now  appears  on  the 
scene.  The  new  religion  inaugurated  by  Mahomet  differed 
in  its  theory  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Church, 
it  is  true,  in  council  after  council,  passed  decisions  unfriendly 
to  the  Jews.  From  the  synod  at  Elvira  in  the  4th  century  this 
process  began,  and  it  was  continued  in  the  West-Gothic  Church 
legislation,  in  the  Lateran  councils  (especially  the  fourth  in 
Ills),  and  in  the  council  of  Trent  (1563).  The  anti-social 
tendency  of  these  councils  expressed  itself  in  the  lafliclion 
of  the  badge,  in  the  compulsory  domicile  of  Jews  within  ghettos, 
and  in  the  erection  of  formidable  barriers  against  all  intercourse 
between  church  and  synagogue.  The  protective  instinct  was 
responsible  for  much  of  this  interference  with  the  natural 
impulse  of  men  of  various  creeds  towards  mutual  esteem  and 
forbearance.  Tlie  church,  it  was  conceived,  needed  defence 
against  the  synagogue  at  all  hazards,  and  the  fear  that  the  latter 
would  influence  and  dominate  the  former  was  never  absent  from 
the  minds  of  medieval  ecclesiastics.  But  though  this  defensive 
aeal  led  to  active  peraecution,  still  in  theory  Judaism  was  a 
tolerated  religion  wherever  the  Church  bad  sway,  and  many  papal 
bulls  of  a  friendly  character  were  issued  throughout  the  iniddle 
age*  (Scherer,  p.  31  seq.). 

Islam,  on  the  other  band,  bad  no  theoretic  place  in  it*  scheme, 
lor  tolerated  religions;  its  principle  was  fundamentally  in- 
tolerant. Where  the  mosque  was  erected,  there  was  no  room 
lor  church  or  synagogue.  The  caliph  Omar  initiated  in  the 
7tb  century  a  code  which  required  Christians  and  Jews  to  wear 
peculiar  dress,  denied  them  the  right  to  hold  state  offices  or  to 
possess  land,  inflicted  a  poll-tax  on  them,  and  while  forbidding 
them  to  enter  mosques,  refused  tbem  the  peimission  to  build 
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new  places  of  worship  for  ihemsehfts.  Again  and  again  thise 
ordinances  were  repeated  in  subsequent  sges,  and  intoleraDcc 
(or  infidels  is  still  a  distinct  feature  of  Mahommedan  law.  But 
Islam  has  often  shown  itself  milder  in  fact  than  in  theory, 
for  its  laws  were  made  to  be  broken.  The  medieval  Jews  on 
the  whole  lived,  under  the  crescent,  a  fuller  and  freer  life  than 
was  possible  to  them  under  the  cross.  Mahommedan  Baby- 
lonia (Persia)  was  the  home  of  the  gaonate  (see  Gaon),  the  ceotnl 
authority  of  religious  Judaism,  whose  power  tranacendtd  that 
of  the  secular  exilarchate,  for  it  influenced  the  synagogue  far  and 
wide,  while  the  exilarchate  was  local.  The  gaonate  enjoyed  a 
practical  tolerance  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  letter 
of  IsUmic  law.  And  as  the  Bagdad  caliphate  tended  to  become 
more  and  more  supreme  in  Islam,  io  the  gaonate  too  shared  in 
this  increased  influence.  Not  even  the  (Jaraite  schism  was  able 
to  break  the  power  of  the  geonim.  But  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  was  proceeding  In  diicetioni  which  carried  masses  from  the 
Asiatic  inland  to  the  Meditemnean  coasts  and  to  Europe. 

45.  In  Medieval  Europe:  Sfaiit. — This  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
had  begun  in  the  HeUenistic  period,  but  it  was  after  the  Bir- 
cochebas  war  that  it  assumed  great  dimensions  in  Europe.    There 
were  Jews  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  in  Rome,  in  France  and 
Spain  at  very  early  periods,  but  it  is  with  the  Arab  conquest  of 
Spain  that  the  Jews  of  Europe  began  to  rival  in  culture  and  im- 
portance their  brethren  ol  the  Peiiian  gaonate.    Before  this  date 
the  Jews  had  been  learning  the  rAle  they  afterwards  filled,  that 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  international  commerce.    Already 
under  Charlemagne  this  development  is  noticeable;  in  his 
generous  treatment  of  the  Jews  this  Christian  emperor  stood  in 
marked  contrast  to  his  contemporary  the  caliph  Harun  al-Rashid, 
who  persecuted  Jews  and  Christians  with  equal  vigour.    But  by 
the  loth  century  Judaism  had  received  from  Islam  something 
more  than  persecution.    It  caught  the  contagion  of  poetry, 
philosophy  and  science.'    The  schismatic  Qaiaites  initiated  or 
rather  necessitated  a  new  Hebrew  philology,  which  later  on 
produced  Qimbi,  the  gaon  Saadiah  founded  a  Jewish  philosophy, 
the  statesman  Qasdai  introduced  a  new  Jewish  culture — and 
all  this  under  Mahommedan  rule.    It  i*  in  Spain  that  above  all 
the  new  spirit  manifested  itself.    The  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Spanish-Jewish  culture  was  it*  comprehensiveness.    Litera- 
ture and  affairs,  science  and  statecraft,  poetry  and  medicine, 
these  varioa*  expression*  of  human  nature  and  activity  were  so 
harmoniously  balanced  that  they  might  be  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  one  and  the  same  individual.    The  Jews  of  Spain  attained 
to  high  places  in  the  service  of  the  state  from  the  time  of  the 
Moorish  conquest  in  711.     From  IJasdai  ibn  Sbaprut  in  the 
loth  century  and  Samuel  the  nagid  in  the  iitb  the  line  of 
Jewish  scholar-statesmen  continued  till  we  teach  Isaac  Abraband 
in  1491,  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain.    This 
last-named  event  synchronized  with  the  discovery  of  America; 
Columbus  being  accompanied  by  at  least  one  Jewish  navigator. 
While  the  Spanish  period  of  Jewish  history  was  thus  brilliant 
from  (he  point  of  view  of  public  service,  it  was  equally  notable 
on  the  literary  side.    Hebrew  religious  poetry  was  revived  for 
synagogue  hymnology,  and,  partly  in  imitation  of  Arabian  models, 
a  secular  Hebrew  poetry  was  developed  in  metre  and  rhyme. 
The  new  Hebrew  Fiyul  found  its  Gnt  important  exponent  in 
Kab'r,  who  was  not  a  Spaniard.    But  it  is  to  Spain  that  we  must 
look  for  the  best  of  the  medieval  i>oels  of  the  synagogue, 
greatest  among  them  being  Ibn  Cabirol  and  Halevi.     So,  too, 
the  greatest  Jew  of  the  middle  ages,  Maimonidcs,  was  a  Spaniard. 
In  him  culminates  the  Jewish  expression  of  the  Spanish -Moorish 
culture;  his  writings  had   an  influence  on  European  scholas- 
ticism and  contributed  significant  elements  to  the  philoaophy  of 
Spinota.    But  the  reconqucst  of  Andalusia  by  the  Christians 
associated   towards    the   end  of  the    15th  century   with  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  introduced  a  spirit  of  intoler- 
ance which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  Moors.      The 
consequences  of  this  blow  were  momentous;  it  may  be  said  to 
inaugurate  the  |)ietto  period.    In  Spain  Jewish  life  had  parti- 
c^ed  in  the  general  life,  but  the  expulsion— white  it  dispersed 
'  On  the  writers  meotioiied  below  see  articles  t,t. 
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the  Spanish  Jem  in  Poland,  Turkey,  Italy  and  France,  and 
thus  in  the  end  contributed  to  the  Jeirish  emandpation  at  the 
French  Revolulioa — for  the  time  drove  the  Jews  within  their 
own  confines  and  barred  them  from  the  outside  world.^ 

46.  In  Frana,  Germany,  Enjtandf  Italy. — In  the  meantime 
Jewish  life  had  been  elsewhere  subjected  to  other  influencea 
which  produced  a  result  at  once  narrower  and  deeper.  Under 
Charlemagne,  the  Jews,  who  had  begun  to  settle  in  Gaul  in 
the  time  of  Caesar,  were  more  tlun  tolerated.  They  were 
allowed  to  hold  land  and  were  encouraged  to  become — what  their 
ubiquity  qualified  them  to  be — the  merchant  princes  of  Europe. 
The  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious  (814-840)  was,  as  Graetz  puts  it, 
"  a  golden  era  for  the  Jews  of  his  kingdom,  such  as  they  had 
never  enjoyed,  and  were  destined  never  again  to  enjoy  in 
Europe  " — prior,thatis,totheageofMendelssohn.  InGermany 
at  the  same  period  the  feudal  system  debarred  the  Jews  from 
holding  land,  and  though  there  was  as  yet  no  material  persecu- 
tion they  suffered  moral  injury  by  being  driven  exclusively  into 
finance  and  trade.  Nor  was  there  any  widening  of  the  general 
horizon  such  as  was  witnessed  in  Spain.  The  Jewries  of  France 
and  Germany  were  thus  thrown  upon  their  own  cultural  re- 
sources. They  rose  to  the  occasion.  In  Mainz  there  settled  in 
the  loth  century  Gershom,  the  "  light  of  the  exile,"  who,  about 
1000,  published  his  ordinance  forbidding  polygamy  in  Jewish 
law  as  it  had  long  been  forbidden  in  Jewish  practice.  This 
ordinance  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  Synodal 
government  of  Judaism,  which  was  a  marked  feature  of  medieval 
life  in  the  synagogues  of  northern  and  central  Europe  from 
the  i3th  century.  Soon  after  Gershom's  death,  Rashi  (1040- 
1106)  founded  at  Troycs  a  new  school  of  learning.  If  Maimon- 
ides  represented  Judaism  on  its  rational  side,  RasU  was  the 
expression  of  its  traditions. 

French  Judaism  was  thus  In  a  sense  more  human  if  less 
htunane  than  the  Spanish  variety;  the  latter  produced 
thinkers,  statesmen,  poets  and  scientists;  the  former,  men 
with  whom  the  Talmud  was  a  passion,  men  of  robuster  because 
of  more  naive  and  concentrated  piety.  In  Spain  and  North  Africa 
persecution  created  that  strange  and  significant  phenomenon 
Maranism  or  crypto-Judaism,  a  public  acceptance  of  Islam  or 
Christianity  combined  with  a  private  fidelity  to  the  rites  of 
Judaism,  But  in  England,  Fiance  and  Germany  persecution 
altogether  failed  to  shake  the  courage  of  the  Jews,  and  martyr- 
dom was  borne  in  preference  to  ostensible  apostasy.  The 
crusades  subjected  the  Jews  to  this  ordeal.  The  evil  was 
wrought,  not  by  the  tegular  armies  of  the  cross  who  were  in- 
spired by  noble  ideals,  but  by  the  undisdplinad  mobs  which,  for 
the  sake  of  plunder,  associated  themselves  with  the  genuine 
enthusiasts.  In lOQfimassacresof Jewsoccurredinmanycitiesof 
the  Rhineland.  During  the  second  crusade  (i  145-1 147)  Bernard 
of  Clairvaox  heroically  protested  against  »milar  inhumanities. 
The  third  crusade,  famous  for  the  participation  of  Richard  J., 
was  the  occasion  for  bloody  riots  in  England,  especially  in 
York,  where  1 50  Jews  immolated  themselves  to  (scape  baptism. 
Economically  and  socially  the  crusades  had  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  Jews  (see  J.  Jacobs,  Jemsh  Eneyclopalio,  iv.  379). 
Socially  they  suffered  by  the  outburst  of  reli^ous  animosity. 
One  of  the  worst  forms  Uken  by  this  ill-will  was  the  oft-revived 
myth  of  ritual  murder  (q.v.),  and  later  on  when  the  Black 
Death  devastated  Europe  (1348-1349)  the  Jews  were  the  victims 
of  an  odious  charge  of  well-poisoning.  Economically  the  results 
were  also  injurious.  "  Before  the  crusades  the  Jews  had  piac- 
tically  a  monopoly  of  trade  in  Eastern  products,  but  the 
ctoEer  connexion  between  Europe  and  the  East  brought  about 
by  the  crusades  raised  up  a  dass  of  merchant  traders  among  the 
Christians,  and  from  th^  time  onwards  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  goods  by  Jews  became  frequent  "  (op.  cil.).  After  the  second 
crusade  the  German  Jews  fell  into  the  class  of  sent  camerae, 
which  at  first  only  implied  that  they  enjoyed  the  immunity  of 
imperUt  servants,  but  afterwards  made  of  them  slaves  and 
pariahs.    At  the  personal  whim  of  rulers,  whether  royal  or  of 

<  For  the  importance  of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  see  PonocAt: 
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lower  rank,  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  states  and  ptindpaUtiet 
and  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of  precarious  uncertainty 
as  to  what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth.  Pope  Innocent  III 
gave  strong  impetus  to  the  repression  of  the  Jews,  especially 
by  ordaining  the  wearing  of  a  badge.  Popular  animosity  wu 
kindled  by  the  enforced  partidpation  of  the  Jews  in  pablic 
disputatinia.  In  1306  Philip  IV.  expelled  the  Jews  from 
France,  nine  yean  later  Louis  X.  recalled  them  for  a  period  Of 
twelve  yean.  Such  vicissitudes  were  the  ordinary  lot  of  tbt 
Jews  for  several  centuries,  and  it  was  their  own  inner  life — the 
pure  life  of  the  home,  the  idealism  of  the  synagogue,  and  the 
belief  in  ultimate  Messianic  redemption — that  saved  them  from 
utter  demoralization  and  despair.  Curiously  enough  in  Italy— 
and  particularly  in  Rome — the  external  condiUons  were  better. 
The  popes  themselves,  within  their  own  immediate  jurisdiction, 
were  often  far  more  tolerant  than  their  bulls  issued  for  foreign 
communities,  and  Torquemada  was  less  an  expression  than 
a  distortion  of  the  papal  policy.  In  the  early  14th  century, 
the  age  of  Dante,  the  new  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  made  Italian 
mien  the  patrons  of  art  and  literature,  and  the  Jews  to  some 
extent  shared  in  this  gracious  change.  Robert  of  Aragon — 
vicar-general  of  the  papal  states — in  particular  encouraged  the 
Jews  and  supported  them  In  their  literary  and  scientific  ambi- 
tions. Small  coteries  of  Jewish  minor  poets  and  philosophen 
were  formed,  and  men  like  Kalonymos  and  Immanucl^— Dante's 
friend — shared  the  versatility  and  culture  of  Italy.  But  in 
Germany  there  was  no  echo  of  this  brighter  note.  Persecution, 
was  elevated  into  a  system,  a  poll-tax  was  exacted,  and  the 
rabble  was  allowed  (notably  in  1336-1337)  to  give  full  vent  to 
its  fury.  Following  on  this  came  the  Black  Death  with  its 
terrible  consequences  in  Germany;  even  in  Poland,  .where  the 
Jews  had  previously  enjoyed  considerable  rights,  extensive 
massacres  took  place. 

In  effect  the  Jews  became  outlaws,  but  their  presence  being 
often  financially  necessary,  certain  offidals  were  permitted  to 
"  hold  Jews,"  who  were  liable  to  all  forms  of  arbitrary  treatment 
on  the  side  of  their  "  ownen."  The  Jews  had  been  among  the 
fint  to  appreciate  the  commercial  advantages  of  permitting  the 
loan  of  money  on  interest,  but  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Church 
that  drove  the  Jews  into  money-lending  as  a  characteristic 
trade.  Restrictions  on  thdr  occupations  were  everywhere 
common,  and  as  the  Church  forbade  Christians  to  engage  in 
usury,  this  was  the  only  trade  open  to  the  Jews.  The  excessive 
demands  made  upon  the  Jews  foitade  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 
"  The  Jews  were  unwilling  sponges  by  means  of  which  a  large 
part  of  the  subjects'  wealth  found  its  way  into  the  royal  ex- 
chequer "  (Abrahams,  Jaeisk  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  xii.). 
Hence,  though  this  procedure  made  the  Jews  intensely  obnoxious 
to  the  peoples,  they  became  all  the  more  necessary  to  the  rulers. 
A  favourite  form  of  tolerance  was  to  grant  a  permit  to  the  Jews 
to  remain  in  the  state  for  a  limited  term  of  yean;  thdr  con- 
tinuance beyond  the  specified  time  was  illegal  and  they  were 
therefore  subject  to  sudden  banishment.  Thus  a  second  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  of  France  occurred  in  1394.  Early  in  the  istb 
century  John  Hus — under  the  inspiration  of  Wydiffe — initiated 
at  Prague  the  revolt  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Jews  suffered  in  the  persecution  that  followed,  and  in  i4>o  all 
the  Austrian  Jews  were  thrown  into  prison.  Martin  V.  published 
a  favourable  bull,  but  it  was  ineffectual.  The  darkest  days 
were  nigh.  Pope  Eugenius  (1442)  issued  a  fiercely  intolerant 
missive;  the  Frandscan  John  of  Capistrano  moved  the  masses 
to  activity  by  his  eloquent  denunciations;  even  Casimir  IV, 
revoked  the  privileges  of  the  Jews  in  Poland,  when  the  Turkish 
capture  of  Constantinople  (1453)  offered  a  new  asylum  for  the 
hunted  Jews  of  Europe.  But  in  Europe  itsdf  the  catastrophe 
was  not  arrested.  The  Inquisition  in  Spain  led  to  the  expulsioa 
of  the  Jews  (1492),  and  this  event  involved  not  only  the  lattef 
but  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  people.  "  The  Jews  everywhers 
felt  as  if  the  temfde  had  again  been  destroyed "  (Graetz). 
Nevertheless,  the  result  was  not  all  evil.  If  fugitives  are  for 
the  next  half-century  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
yet,  espedally  in  the  Levant,  there  grew  up  thriving  Jewish 
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communities  often  founded  by  Spanish  refugees.  Such  incidents 
as  the  rise  of  Joseph  Nasi  (q.v.)  to  high  position  under  the 
Turkish  government  as  duke  of  Naxos  mark  the  coining  change. 
The  reformation  as  such  bad  no  favourable  influence  on  Jewish 
fortunes  in  Christian  Europe,  though  the  championship  of  the 
cause  of  toleration  by  Reuchlin  had  considerable  value.  But 
the  age  of  the  ghetto  (7.0.)  had  set  in  too  firmly  for  immediate 
amelioration  to  be  possible.  It  is  to  Holland  and  to  the  17th 
century  that  we  must  turn  for  the  first  real  steps  towards  Jewish 
emancipation. 

47.  Period  of  Emaneipatim. — ^The  ghetto,  which  had  prevailed 
more  or  less  rigorously  for  a  long  period,  was  not  formally  pre- 
scribed by  the  papacy  until  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century. 
The  same  century  was  not  ended  before  the  prospect  of  liberty 
dawned  on  the  Jews.  Holkind  from  the  moment  that  it  joined  the 
union  of  Utrecht  (1579)  deliberately  set  its  face  against  religious 
persecution  {Jewish  Encyclopedia,  i,  537).  Maranos,  fleeing  to 
the  Netherlands,  were  welcomed;  the  immigrants  were  wealthy, 
enterprising  and  cultured.  Many  Jews,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  conceal  their  faith,  now  came  into  the  open.  By  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  the  Jews  of  Holland  had  become  of  such 
importance  that  Charles  11.  of  England  (then  m  exile)  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Amsterdam  Jews  (1656).  In  that 
tame  year  the  Amsterdam  community  was  faced  by  a  serious 
problem  in  connexion  with  Spinoia.  They  brought  themselves 
into  notoriety  by  excommunicating  the  philosopher — an  act 
of  weak  self-defence  on  the  part  of  men  who  had  themselves  but 
recently  been  admitted  to  the  country,  and  were  timorous  of 
the  suspidon  that  they  shared  Spinoza's  then  execrated  views. 
It  is  more  thanamere  coincidence  that  this  step  was  taken  during 
the  absence  In  England  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  notable  of 
the  Amsterdam  rabbis.  At  the  time,  Mcnasseh  ben  Israel  ({.».) 
was  in  London,  on  a  mission  to  Cromwell.  The  Jews  had  been 
txpelled  from  England  by  Edward  I.,  after  a  sojourn  in  the 
country  of  rather  more  than  two  centuries,  during  which  they 
had  been  the  licensed  and  oppressed  money-lenders  of  the 
realm,  and  had — through  the  special  exchequer  of  the  Jews — 
been  used  by  the  sovereign  as  a  means  of  extorting  a  revenue 
from  his  subjects.  In  the  17th  century  a  considerable  number 
of  Jews  had  made  a  home  in  the  English  colonies,  where  from  the 
first  they  enjoyed  practically  equal  rights  with  the  Christian 
Settlers.  Cromwell,  upon  the  inconclusive  termination  of  the 
conference  summoned  in  1655  at  Whitehall  to  consider  the 
Jewish  question,  tacitly  assented  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  to 
this  country,  and  at  the  restoration  his  action  was  confirmed. 
The  English  Jews  "  gradually  substituted  for  the  personal 
protection  of  the  crown,  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  the 
nation  "  (L.  Wolf,  Ue»asuh  ben  Israel't  Mission  to  Cromwell, 
p.  Ixxv.).  The  dty  of  London  was  the  first  to  be  converted  to 
the  new  attitude.  "  The  wealth  they  brought  into  the  country, 
and  their  fruitful  commercial  activity,  especially  in  the  colonial 
trade,  soon  revealed  them  as  an  indispensable  element  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  dty.  As  early  as  166S,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  the 
millionaire  governor  of  the  East  India  company,  pleaded  for 
their  naturalization  on  the  score  of  their  commercial  utility. 
For  the  same  reason  the  dty  found  itself  compelled  at  first  to 
connive  at  their  illegal  representatioD  on  'Change,  and  then  to 
violate  its  own  rules  by  permitting  them  to  act  as  brokers  without 
previously  taking  up  the  freedom.  At  this  period  they  con- 
trolled more  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  than  all  the  other 
alien  merebaats  in  I«ndon  put  together.  The  moowntum  oi 
thdr  commercial  enterprise  and  stalwart  patriotism  proved 
irresistible.  From  the  exchange  to  the  dty  council  chamber, 
thence  to  the  aldermanic  court,  and  eventually  to  the  mayoralty 
itself,  were  inevitable  stages  of  an  emandpation  to  which  their 
large  interests  in  the  city  and  their  high  character  entilkd  them. 
Finally  the  dty  of  London — not  only  as  the  converted  champion 
of  religious  liberty  but  as  the  convinced  apologist  of  the  Jews- 
sent  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
unconverted  House  of  Commons  as  parliamentary  reprcMntative 
of  the  first  dty  ia  the  world  "  (Wolf,  loc.  cil.). 

The  pionccn  of  tbia  emandpation  io  Holland  and  England 


were  Sephardic  (or  Spanish)  Jews— descendants  c(  the  Spanish 
exiles.  In  the  meantime  the  Ashkenazic  (or  German)  Jews  had 
been  working  out  thdr  own  salvation.  The  chief  effects  of  the 
change  were  not  felt  till  the  i8th  century.  In  England  emanci- 
pation was  of  democratic  origin  and  concerned  itself  with 
practical  questions.  On  the  Continent,  the  movement  was  mon 
aristocratic  and  theoretical;  it  was  part  of  the  intellectusl 
renaissance  which  found  its  most  striking  expression  in  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution.  Throughout  Europe  the 
iSth  century  was  less  an  era  of  stagnation  than  of  transition. 
The  condition  of  the  European  Jews  seems,  on  a  superficial 
examination,  abject  enough.  But,  excluded  though  they  were 
from  most  trades  and  occupations,  confined  to  spedal  quaiteis 
of  the  dty,  disabled  from  diaring  most  of  the  amenities  of  life, 
the  Jews  nevertheless  were  gradually  making  their  escape  from 
the  ghetto  and  from  the  moral  degeneration  which  it  had  caused. 
Some  ghettos  (as  in  Moravia)  were  actually  not  founded  till  the 
18th  century,  but  the  careful  observer  can  perceive  clearly  that 
at  that  period  the  ghetto  was  a  doomed  institution.  In  the 
"dark  ages"  Jews  enjoyed  neither  rights  nor  privileges;  in 
the  i8th  century  they  were  still  without  rights  but  they  had 
privileges.  A  grotesque  feature  of  the  time  in  Germany  and 
Austria  was  the  class  of  court  Jews,  such  as  the  Oppcnheims, 
the  personal  favourites  of  rulers  and  mostly  their  victims  when 
their  usefubess  had  ended.  These  men  often  rendered  great 
services  to  their  fellow-Jews,  and  one  of  the  results  was  the 
growth  in  Jewish  sodety  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  where 
previously  there  had  been  an  aristocracy  of  learning.  Even 
more  important  was  another  privileged  class — that  of  the 
SchuO-Jude  (protected  Jew).  Where  there  were  no  rights, 
privileges  had  to  be  bought.  While  the  court  Jews  were  the 
favourites  of  kings,  the  protected  Jews  were  the  prot^gb  of 
town  coundls.  Corruption  is  the  frequent  concomitant  of 
privilege,  and  thus  the  town  coundls  often  connived  for  a  price 
at  the  presence  in  thdr  midst  of  Jews  whose  admission  was 
illegal  Many  Jews  found  it  possible  to  evade  laws  of  domidle 
by  residing  in  one  place  and  trading  in  another.  Nor  could 
they  be  effectually  excluded  from  the  fairs,  the  great  markets 
of  the  i8th  centuiy.  The  Sephardic  Jews  in  all  these  respects 
occupied  a  superior  position,  and  tbey  merited  the  partiality 
shown  to  them.  Their  personal  dignity  and  the  vast  range  U 
their  colonial  enterprises  were  in  striking  contrast  to  the  retail 
traffic  of  the  Ashkenazim  and  thdr  degenerate  beating  and 
speech.  Peddling  had  been  forced  on  the  latter  by  the  action 
of  the  gilds  which  were  still  powerful  in  the  iSth  century  on  the 
Continent.  Another  cause  may  be  sought  in  the  Cossack 
assaults  on  the  Jews  at  an  earlier  period.  Crowds  of  wanderers 
were  to  be  met  on  every  road;  Germany,  Holland  and  Italy  were 
full  of  Jews  who,  pack  on  shoulder,  were  seeking  a  precarious  live- 
lihood at  a  time  when  peddUng  was  ndther  lucrative  nor  safe. 

Bat  underneath  all  this  were  signs  of  a  great  change.  The 
18th  century  has  a  goodly  tale  of  Jewish  artists  in  metal-work, 
makers  of  pottery,  and  (wherever  the  gilds  permitted  it)  artisans 
and  wholesale  manufacturers  of  many  important  commodities. 
The  last  attempts  at  exdusion  were  irritating  enough;  but  they 
differed  from  the  earlier  persecution.  Such  stnnge  enactments 
as  the  Familianlen-Ceselt,  which  prohibited  more  than  one 
member  of  a  family  from  marrying,  broke  up  families  by  fordng 
the  men  to  emigrate.  In  1781  Dobm  pointed  to  the  fact  that  a 
Jewish  father  could  seldom  hope  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  living 
with  his  children.  In  that  very  year,  however,  Joseph  IL 
initiated  in  Austria  a  new  era  for  the  Jews.  This  Austrian 
refonnatioo  was  so  typical  of  other  changes  elsewhere,  aad  so 
expressive  of  the  previous  disabilities  of  the  Jews,  that,  even  ia 
thU  rapid  summary,  space  must  be  spared  for  some  of  the 
dcuils  supplied  by  Gractz.  "  By  this  new  departure  (iQlh  oi 
October  r78i)  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  learn  handicrafts, 
arts  and  sdenoes,  and  with  certain  restrictions  to  devote  them- 
selves to  agriculture.  The  doors  of  the  universities  and  acade- 
mics, hitherto  closed  to  them,  were  thrown  open.  .  .  .  An 
ordinance  of  November  3  enjoined  that  the  Jews  were  every- 
where considered  fellow-men,  and  all  excesses  against  them  were 
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to  be  ivoided.  The  LeibntU  (body-tax)  was  also  abolished,  in 
addition  to  the  (pedal  Uw-taxcs,  the  passport  duty,  the  night- 
duty  and  all  siiniliar  imposts  irhich  had  (tamped  the  Jews 
as  outcast,  for  they  were  now  (Dec.  19)  to  have  equal 
rights  with  the  Christian  inhabitants."  The  Jews  were  not, 
indeed,  granted  complete  dliaenship,  and  their  residence  and 
public  worship  in  Vienna  and  other  Austrian  dties  were  drcum- 
iciibed and  even  penalised.  "But  Joseph  II.  annulled  a  number 
of  veiatious,  restrictive  regulations,  such  as  the  compulsory 
wearing  of  beards,  the  prohibition  against  going  out  in  the 
forenoon  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  or  frequenting  public  pleasure 
resorts.  The  emperor  even  permitted  Jewish  wholesale  mer- 
chants, notables  and  thdr  sons,  to  wear  swords  (January  9, 
17S1),  and  espedally  insisted  that  Christians  should  behave  ina 
friendly  manner  towards  Jews." 

48.  Tlu  UnMstalm  Untmeiit. — This  notable  beginning  to 
the  removal  of  "the  ignominy  of   a  thousand  years"   was 
causally  connected  with  the  career  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  (1729- 
1786;  ;.>.).  He  found  on  both  sides  an  nnreadiness  (or  approxi- 
mation: the  Jews  had  sunk  into  apathy  and  degeneration,  the 
Christians  were  still   moved  by  hereditary  antipathy.    The 
failure  of  the  hopes  entertained  of  Sabbatal  Zebi  (f.s.)  had 
plunged  the  Jewries  of  the  world  into  despair.    This  Smyman 
pretender  not  only  proclaimed  himself  Messiah  (c.  1650)  but  he 
was  accepted  in  that  tAle  by  vast  numbers  of  his  brethren.    At 
the  moment  when  Spinoza  was  publishing  a  system  which  is 
still  a  dominating  note  of  modem  philosophy,  this  other  son  of 
Israel  was  capturing  the  very  heart  of  Jewry.    His  miracles 
were  reported  and  eagerly  believed  everywhere;  "  from  Poland, 
Hamburg  and  Amsterdam  treasures  poured  into  his  court ;  in  the 
Levant  young  men  and  maidens  prophesied  before  him;  the 
Persian  Jews  refused  to  till  the  fields.    'We  shall  pay  no  mote 
taxes.'   they  said,  '  our  Messiah  is  come.'  "    The  expectation 
that  he  would  lead  Israel  in  triumph  to  the  Holy  Land  was 
doomed  to  end  in  disappointment.    Sabbatai  ladccd  one  quality 
without  which  enthusiasm  it  ineffective;  he  failed  to  believe  in 
himself.    At  the  critical  moment  he  embraced  Islam  lo  escape 
death,  and  though  he  was  stUI  believed  in  by  many— it  was  not 
Sabbatal  himself  but  •  phantom  resemblance  that  had  assumed 
the  turban  F— his  meteoric  career  did  but  colour  the  sky  o^the 
Jews  with  deeper  blackness.    Despite  all  this,  one  must  not  fall 
into  the  easy  error  of  exaggerating  the  degeneration  into  which 
the  Jewries  of  the  world  fell  from  the  middle  of  the  17th  till  the 
middle  of  the  i8th  century.    For  Judaism  had  organized  itself; 
the  ShuUtan  arueh  of  Joseph  Qaro  (f.«.),  printed  in  1564  within 
a  decade  of  its  completioD,  llwugh  not  accepted  without  demur, 
was  nevertheless  widely  admitted  as  the  code  of  Jewish  life.  If 
in  more  recent  times  progress  in  Judaism  has  implied  more  or 
less  of  revolt  against  the  rigors  and  fetters  of  Qaro's  code,  yet 
for  >s°  years  it  was  a  powerful  safeguard  against  demoralization 
and  stagnation.    No  community  living  in  full  accordance  with 
that  code  could  fail  to  reach  a  high  moral  and  intellectual  level. 
It  is  Iruerloaay  that  on  the  whole  the  Jews  beganat  this  period 
'o  abandon  as  hopeless  the  attempt  to  find  a  place  for  themselves 
in  the  general  life  of  their  country.    Perhaps  they  even  ceased 
to  desire  it.    Their  children  were  taught  without  any  regard  to 
outside  conditions,  they  spoke  and  wrote  a  jargon,  and  their 
whole  training,  both  by  what  it  included  and  by  what  it  excluded, 
tended   to  produce  isolation  from   their  neighbours.    Moses 
Memlelssohn,  both  by  his  career  and  by  his  propaganda,  for 
ever  put  anend  to  these  conditions;he  more  than  any  other  man. 
Born  In  the  ghetto  of  Dessau,  he  was  not  of  the  ghetto.    At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  found  bis  way  to  Beriin,  where  Frederick  the 
Great,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Voltaire,  held  the  maxim  that 
"  to  oppress  the  Jews  never  brought  prosperity  to  any  govern- 
ment."   Mendelssohn  became  a  warm  friend  of  Lessing,  the 
hero  of  whose  drama  Jira/taii/A<)Kiw  was  drawn  from  the  Dessau 
Jew.     Mendelssohn's  Pkadt,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
brought  the  author  into  immediate  fame,  and  the  simple  home 
of  the  "  Jewish  Plato  "  was  sought  by  many  of  the  leaders  of 
Gentile  sodety  in  Berlin.    Mendelssohn's  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  into  Gensan  with  a  new  commentary  by  himNtf 
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and  others  introduced  the  Jews  to  more  modem  ways  of  thinking. 
Two  resnlts  emanated  from  Mendelssohn's  work.  A  new  school 
of  sdentific  study  of  Judaism  emerged,  to  be  dignified  by  the 
names  of  Leopold  Zunz  (7.S.),  H.  Graetz  (;.«.)  and  many 
others.  On  the  other  hand  Mendelssohn  by  his  pragmatic 
conception  of  religion  (specially  in  his  Jerusalem)  weakened  the 
belief  of  certain  minds  in  the  absolute  truth  of  Judaism,  and  thus 
his  own  grandchildren  (induding  the  famous  musidan  Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy)  as  well  as  later  Heine,  BSme,  Cans  and 
Neander,  embraced  Christianity.  Within  Judaism  itself  two 
parties  were  formed,  the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives,  and  as 
time  went  on  these  tendendes  definitely  organized  themselves. 
Holdheim  (q.t.)  and  Geiger  (f.c.)  led  the  reform  movement  in 
Germany  and  at  the  present  day  the  effects  of  the  movement  are 
widely  felt  in  America  on  the  Liberal  side  and  on  the  opposite 
side  in  the  work  of  the  neo-orthodoz  school  founded  by  S.  R. 
Hirsch  (q.v.).  Modem  seminaries  were  cstablisbed  first  in 
Breslau  by  Zachaiias  Frtlnkel  (;.«.)  and  later  in  other  dties. 
Brilliant  results  accrued  from  all  this  partidpalion  in  the  general 
life  of  Germany.  Jews,  engaged  in  all  the  professions  and  pur- 
suits  of  the  age,  came  to  the  front  in  many  branches  of  public 
life,  claiming  such  names  as  Riesser  (d.  1863)  and  Lasker  in 
politics,  Auerbach  in  b'terature,  Rubinstein  and  Joachim  in 
music,  Traube  in  medidne,  and  Lazarus  in  psychology.  Esped- 
ally famotu  have  been  the  Jewish  linguists,  pre-eminent  among 
them  Theodor  Benfey  (1809-1881),  the  pioneer  of  modem 
comparative  philology;  and  the  Greek  schohu  and  critic  Jakob 
Bernays    (1814- 1881). 

49.  Ejfal  of  Ike  Fnnch  Rnotulion. — In  dose  relation  10  the 
German  progress  in  Mendelssohn's  age,  events  had  been  pro- 
gressing in  France,  where  the  Revolution  did  much  to  improve 
the  Jewish  condition,  thanks  largely  to  the  influence  of  Mirabeau. 
IniSo7Napoleon  convoked  a  Jewish  assembly  in  Paris.  Though 
the  decisions  of  this  body  had  no  binding  force  on  the  Jews 
gcncraUy,yetinsome  important  particulars  its  decrees  represent 
principles  widely  adopted  by  the  Jewish  community.  They 
proclaim  the  acceptance  of  the  spirit  of  Mendelssohn's  recon- 
dliation  of  the  Jews  to  modem  life.  They  assert  the  dtizen- 
ship  and  patriotism  of  Jews,  their  determination  to  Accommodate 
themselves  to  the  present  as  far  as  they  could  while  retaining 
loyalty  to  the  past.  They  declare  their  readiness  to  adapt  the 
law  of  the  synagogue  to  the  law  of  the  land,  as  for  instance  in 
the  question  of  marriage  and  divorce.  Xo  Jew,  they  dedded, 
may  perform  the  ceremony  of  marriage  unless  civil  formalities 
have  been  fulfilled;  and  divorce  is  allowed  to  the  Jews  only  if  and 
so  far  as  it  is  confirmatory  of  a  legal  divorce  pronounced  by  the 
civil  law  of  the  land.  The  French  assembly  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  formal  assent  to  these  decisions  (except  from  Frankfort 
and  Holland),  but  they  gained  the  practical  adhesion  of  the 
majority  of  Western  and  American  Jews.  Napoleon,  after  the 
report  of  the  assembly,  established  the  consistorial  system  which 
remained  in  force,  with  its  central  consistory  In  the  capital, 
until  the  recent  separation  of  church  and  state.  Many  French 
Jews  acquired  fame,  among  them  the  ministers  Crf  mieux  (1796- 
1879),  Fould,  (jondchaux  and  Raynal;  the  archaeologists  and 
philologians  Oppcrt,  Halivy,  Munk,  the  Derenbourgs,  Darme- 
steters  and  Rcinachs;  the  musicians  HaKvy,  Waldieufel  and 
Meyerbeer;  the  authors  and  dramatists  Catulle  Mendfe  and 
A.  d'Ennery,  and  many  others,  among  them  several  distinguished 
occupants  of  dvil  and  military  offices. 

50.  Modem  Italy. — Similar  developments  occurred  in  Older 
countries,  though  it  becomes  impossible  to  treat  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  from  this  time  onwards,  in  general  outline.  We  must 
direct  our  attention  to  the  most  important  countries  in  such 
detail  as  space  permits.  And  first  as  to  Italy,  where  the  Jews 
in  a  special  degree  have  identified  themselves  with  the  national 
life.  The  revolutions  of  1848,  which  greatly  afFcclcd  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  brought  considerable 
gain  to  the  Jews  of  Italy.  During  the  war  against  Austria  in 
the  year  named,  Isaac  Pesaro  Marogonato  was  finance  minister 
in  Venice.  Previously  to  this  date  the  Jews  were  still  confined 
to  the  ghetto,  but  in  1859,  in  the  Italy  united  under  Victor 
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Enunael  n.,  the  Jews  obuintd  complete  rights,  a  privilege 
which  was  extended  also  to  Rome  itself  in  1870.  The  Italian 
Jews  devoted  themselves  with  ardour  to  the  service  of  the  state. 
Isaac  Artom  was  Cavour's  secretary^  L'  Olper  a  counsellor  of 
Maziini,  "  The  names  of  the  Jewish  soldiers  who  died  in  the 
cause  of  Italian  liberty  were  placed  along  with  those  of  their 
Christian  fcUow  soldiers  on  the  monuments  erected  In  their 
honour  "  (Jewiih  Encydoptdia,  vii.  10).  More  recently  men 
like  Wollcmbcrg,  Oltolenghi  and  Luzzatli  rose  to  high  positions 
as  ministers  of  state.  Most  noted  of  recent  Jewish  scholars  in 
Italy  was  S.  D.  Luaxatto  ({.«.). 

51.  iliM/ria.— From  Italy  we  may  turn  to  the  country  which 
10  much  influenced  Italian  politics,  Austria,  which  had  founded 
the  system  of  "  Court  Jews'"  in  1518,  had  expelled  the  Jews 
from  Vienna  as  late  as  1670,  when  the  ^aagogue  ot  that  city 
was  converted  into  a  church.  But  eomomic  laws  are  often  too 
ftroDg  for  civil  vagaries  or  sectarian  fanaticism,  and  as  the 
commerce  of  Austria  suffered  by  the  absence  of  the  Jews,  it  was 
impossible  to  exclude  the  latter  from  the  fairs  in  the  provinces 
of  from  the  markets  of  the  capital.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  certain  protected  Jews  were  permitted  to  reside  in  places 
where  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  had  been  decreed.  But  Maria 
Theresa  (1740-1780)  was  dktingubhed  for  her  enmity  to  the 
Jews,  and  in  1744  made  a  futile  attempt  to  secure  their  expulsion 
from  Bohemia.  "  In  1760  she  issued  an  order  that  all  unbearded 
Jews  should  wear  a  yellow  badge  on  their  left  aim  "  Ucwish 
Encydofcdia,  iL  330}.  The  most  petty  limitations  of  Jewish 
commercial  activity  continued;  thus  at  about  this  |ieriod  the 
community  of  Prague,  in  a  petition,  "complam  that  tbey  are 
not  permitted  to  buy  victuals  in  the  markiet  before  a  certain 
hour,  vegetables  not  before  9  and  cattle  not  before  11  o'clock; 
to  buy  fish  i*  sometime*  altogether  prohibited;  Jewish  drug- 
gists are  not  permitted  to  buy  victuals  at  the  same  time  with 
Christians  "  (op.  cit.).  So,  too,  with  taxation.  It  was  exorln- 
taot  and  vexatious.  To  pay  for  tendering  inoperative  the 
banishment  edictof  1744,  the  Jews  were  taxed  3,000,000  florins 
annually  for  ten  years.  In  the  same  year  it  was  decreed  that 
the  Jews  should  pay  "  a  special  tax  of  40,000  florins  for  the  right 
to  import  their  citrons  for  the  feast  of  booths."  Nevertheless, 
Joseph  II.  (i78»-i79o)  inaugurated  a  new  era  for  the  Jews  of 
his  empire.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  abolished  the  distinctive 
Jewish  dress,  abrogated  the  poll-tax,  admitted  the  Jews  to 
nilitaty  service  and  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  and  in 
geMral  opened  the  era  of  emancipation  by  the  Ttltnaapcttnl 
el  1781.  This  enlightened  policy  was  not  continued  Iv  the 
successors  of  Joseph  II.  Under  Francis  U.  (179^1835)  eco- 
nomic and  social  rcstriaions  were  numerous.  Agriculture  was 
again  barred;  indeed  the  Vienna  congress  of  t8ij  practically 
restored  the  old  discriminations  against  the  Jews.  As  time 
went  on,  a  more  progressive  policy  intervened,  the  special  form 
of  Jewish  oath  was  abolished  in  1846,  and  in  1848,  as  a  result 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  which  Jews  played  an  active 
part,  legislation  took  a  more  liberal  turn.  Francis  Joseph  I. 
ascended  the  throne  in  that  year,  and  though  the  constitution 
el  1849  lecognizcd  the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  an  era  of 
itactioD  supervened,  especially  when  "  the  concordat  of  1855 
delivered  Austria  altogether  into  the  hands  of  the  clericals." 
But  the  day  of  medieval  intolerance  had  passed,  and  in  1867  the 
Mw  tonstitutioa  "  abolished  all  disabilities  on  the  ground  of 
religious  differences,"  though  anti-Semitic  manipulation  of  the 
law  by  adninistiative  authority  has  led  to  many  instance*  of 
intolerance.  Many  Jews  have  been  members  of  the  Reichsrath, 
some  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  amy,  and  Austrian 
Jews  have  contributed  their  quota  to  learning,  the  arts  and 
literature.  LSw,  Jellinek,  Kaufmann,  as  scholars  in  the  Jewish 
field;  as  poets  and  novelists,  Kompeit,  Franaos,  L.  A.  Ftankl; 
the  pianist  Moschclcs,  the  dramatist  Mosenthal,  and  the  actor 
Sonnenthal,  the  mathematician  Spitscr  and  the  chess-player 
Steinitx  ate  some  of  the  roost  prominent  names.  The  law  of 
lt90  makes  it  "  compulsory  for  every  Jew  to  be  a  member  of 
the  congregation  of  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  and  so  gives 
to  every  congregation  the  right  to  tax  the  individual  members  " 


(9^.  cil.).  A  similar  obligation  prevails  in  parts  of  Germany. 
A  Jew  can  avoid  the  communal  tax  only  by  formally  declaring 
himselfasouisidethejewishcommunity.  Thejewsof  Hungary 
shared  with  their  brethren  in  Austria  the  same  alternations  of 
expulsion  and  recall.  By  the  law  "  De  Judacis  "  passed  by  the 
Diet  in  i7gi  the  Jews  were  accorded  protection,  but  half  a  century 
passed  before  their  tolerated  condition  was  regularized.  The 
"toleration-tax"  was  abolished  in  1S46,  During  the  revolu- 
tionary outbreak  of  1S4S,  the  Jews  sufiercd  severely  in  Hungary, 
but  as  many  as  30,000  Jews  are  said  to  have  joined  the  army. 
Kossuth  succeeded  in  granting  them  temporary  emancipation, 
but  the  suppression  of  the  War  of  Independence  led  to  an  era  of 
royal  autocracy  which,  while  it  advanced  Jewish  culture  by 
eiiotdng  the  establishment  of  modem  schools,  retarded  the 
obtaining  of  civic  and  political  rights.  As  in  Austria,  so  in 
Hungary,  these  rights  were  granted  by  the  constitution  of  li6^. 
But  one  step  remained.  The  Hungarian  Jews  did  not  consider 
themselves  fully  emancipated  until  the  Synagogue  was  "  duly 
recognized  as  one  of  the  legally  acknowledged  religions  of  the 
country."  This  recognition  wasgranted  by  thelawof  189^1896. 
In  the  words  of  Bttchlet  (Jt»ith  Baeydcpeiia,vi.  503):  "  Since 
their  emancipation  the  Jews  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
political,  industrial,  scientific  and  artistic  life  of  Hungary.  In 
all  these  fields  they  have  achieved  prominence.  They  have  also 
founded  great  religious  institutions.  Their  progress  has  not  been 
arrested  even  by  anti-Semitism,  which  first  developed  in  X883  at 
the  time  of  the  Tisaa-Eslar  accusation  of  ritual  murder." 

it.  Olhtr  Eunpeon  COTmtrwr.— According  to  M.  Caimi  the 
present  Jewish  communities  of 'Greece  are  divisible  into  five 
groups  :  (i)  Arta  (Epirul);  (t)  Chakis  (Euboea);  (3)  Athens 
(Attica) ;  (4)  Yolo,  Larissa  and  Trikala  (Thessaly) ;  and  (5)  Corfu 
and  Zante  (Ionian  Islands).  The  Greek  constitution  admits  no 
religious  disabilities,  but  anti-Semitic  riots  in  Corfu  and  Zante  ia 
1891  caused  much  distress  and  emigratioiL  In  Spain  there  has 
been  of  late  a  more  liberal  attitude  towards  the  Jews,  and  there 
is  a  snail  oongitgation  (without  a  public  synagogue)  in  Madrid. 
In  i8s8  the  edict  of  expulsion  was  repealed.  Portugal,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  abolished  the  Inquisition  in  181 1,  has  since 
1826  allowed  Jews  freedom  of  religion,  and  there  are  synagogues 
in  bisbon  and  Faro.  In  Holland  the  Jews  were  admitted  to 
political  liberty  in  1 796.  At  present  more  than  half  of  the  Dutch 
Jews  are  concentrated  in  Amsterdam,  being  largely  engaged  ia 
the  diamond  and  tobacco  trades.  Among  famous  names  «( 
recent  times  fonmost  stands  that  of  the  artist  Josef  Israels.  In 
167s  was  consecrated  in  Amsterdam  the  synagogue  which  is  stiH 
the  most  noted  Jewish  edifice  in  Europe.  Belgium  granted  full 
freedom  to  the  Jews  in  tSi  j,  and  the  community  has  siiKC  t8o8 
been  on^nized  on  the  state  coosistorial  system,  which  tiU 
recently  also  prevailed  in  France.  It  was  not  till  1874  that  full 
religious  equality  was  granted  to  the  Jews  of  Switzerland.  But 
there  has  been  considerable  interference  (ostensibly  on  humani- 
tarian grounds)  with  the  Jewish  method  of  slaughtering  ""'""'f 
for  food  (SkefiiUA)  and  the  method  was  prohibited  by  a  refer- 
endum in  1893.  In  the  same  year  a  similar  enactment  was 
passed  in  Saxony,  and  the  subject  is  a  favourite  one  with  anti- 
Semites,  who  have  enlisted  on  their  side  some  scientific  authori- 
ties, though  the  bulk  of  expert  opinion  is  in  favor  of  SkciUik 
(see  Dembo,  Das  ScUttcklen,iigt).  In  Sweden  the  Jews  have  all 
the  rights  which  are  open  to  non-Lutherans;  they  cannot  become 
members  of  the  council  of  state.  In  Norway  there  is  a  small 
Jewish  settlement  (especially  in  Christiania)  who  are  engaged 
in  industrial  pursuits  and  enjoy  complete  liberty.  Denmark 
has  for  long  been  distinguished  for  its  liberal  policy  towards  the 
Jews.  Since  1814  the  latter  have  been  eligible  as  magistrates, 
and  in  1849  full  equality  was  formally  ratified.  Many  Copen- 
hagen Jews  achieved  distinction  as  manufacturers,  merchants 
and  bankers,  and  among  famous  Jewish  men  of  letters  may  be 
specially  named  Geoig  Brandcs. 

The  story  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  Rumania  remains  a  black 
spot  on  the  European  record.  In  Russia  the  Jews  br  more 
numerous  and  more  harshly  treated  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.    In  the  remotest  past  Jews  were  settled  in  much  o( 
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Uk  tenitoiy  sow  included  in  Riuaia,  but  tbey  >ra  itm  tmted 
as  aUena.  Tbey  are  restricted  to  the  pale  of  settiement  which 
was  first  established  in  1791.  The  pale  now  iadadei  fifteen 
governments,  and  under  the  May  laws  q{  iSgz  the  congestion  of 
the  Jewish  population,  the  denial  of  free-pioTement,  and  the 
exclusion  froni  the  general  rights  of  citizens  were  rendered  more 
oppremive  than  ever  before.  The  right  to  leave  the  pale  is  indeed 
granted  to  merchants  o(  (he  first  gild,  to  those  possessed  of 
certain  educational  diplomas,  to  veteran  soldiers  and  to  certain 
classes  of  skilled  artisans.  But  these  concessions  are  unfavour- 
ably interpreted  and  much  extortion  results.  Despite  a  huge 
emigration  of  Jews  from  Russia,  the  congestion  within  the  pale 
is  the  cause  of  terrible  destit  ution  and  misery.  Fierce  massacies 
occurred  in  Nixhniy-Novgorod  in  |88>,  andin Kishinev  in  1903. 
Many  other  pogroms  have  occurred,  and  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  has  beoi  reduced  to  one  of  abject  poverty  and  despair. 
Much  was  hoped  from  the  duma,  but  this  body  has  proved 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  Jewish  claim  for  liberty.  Yet  in  spite 
of  these  disabilities  there  are  amongst  the  Russian  Jews  many 
enterprising  contractors,  skilful  doctors,  and  successful  lawyers 
and  scientists.  In  Rumania,  despite  the  Berlin  Treaty,  the  Jews 
ate  treated  as  aliens,  and  but  a  small  nunJber  have  be«i  natural- 
ised. Tbey  are  excluded  from  most  of  the  professions  and  ate 
hampered  in  every  direction. 

Sj.  Oritnlal  Countriis. — In  the  Orient  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  has  been  much  improved  by  the  activity  of  Western 
organizations,  of  which  something  is  said  in  a  later  paragraph. 
Modern  schools  have  been  set  up  in  many  places,  and  Palestine 
has  been  the  scene  of  a  notable  educational  and  agricultural 
revival,  while  technical  schools— such  as  the  agricultural  college 
near  Jalla  and  the  schools  of  the  alliance  and  the  more  recent 
Bezalel  in  Jerusalem — have  been  established.  Tu  rkey  has  always 
on  the  whole  tolerated  the  Jews,  and  much  is  hoped  from  the 
new  rigime.  In  Morocco  the  Jews,  who  until  late  in  the  19th 
century  were  often  persecuted,  are  still  confined  to  a  mdlak 
(separate  quarter),  but  at  the  coast-towns  there  are  prx»peious 
Jewish  communities  mostly  engaged  in  commerce.  In  other 
parts  of  the  same  continent,  in  Egypt  and  in  South  Africa,  many 
Jews  have  settled,  participating  in  all  industrial  and  financial 
pursuits.  Recently  a  mission  has  been  sent  to  the  Falashas  of 
Abyssinia,  and  much  interest  has  been  felt  in  such  outlying 
branches  of  the  Jewish  people  as  the  Black  Jews  of  Cochin  and 
the  Bene  Israel  community  of  Bombay.  In  Persia  Jews  are 
often  the  victims  of  popular  outbursts  as  well  as  of  official  extor- 
tion, but  there  are  fairly  prosperous  communities  at  Bushire, 
Isfahan,  Teheran  and  Kashan  (in  Shiraz  they  are  in  low  estate). 
The  recent  advent  of  constitutional  government  may  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Jews. 

54.    Tke  Untied  Kititdom. — The  general  course  of  Jewish 
history  in  England  has  been  indicated  above.    The  Jews  came 
to  England  at  least  as  early  as  the  Norman  Conquest;  they  were 
expelled  from  Bury  St  Edmunds  in  1190,  after  the  massacres  at 
tlie  coronation  of  Richard  I. ;  they  were  required  to  wear  badges 
in  12x8.     At  the  end  of  the  12th  century  was  established  the 
"  exclie<iuer  of  the  Jews,"  which  chiefly  dealt  with  suits  concern- 
ing money-lending,  and  arranged  a  "  continual  flow  of  money 
from  the  Jews  to  the  royal  treasury,"  and  a  so-called  '*  parlia- 
ment of  the  Jews  "  was  summoned  in  >94i;  in  117s  was  enacted 
the  statute  de  Judaitmo  which,  among  other  things,  permitted 
the  Jews  to  hold  land.    But  this  concession  was  illusory,  and  as 
the  statute  prevented  Jews  from  engaging  in  finance — the  only 
occupation  which  had  been  open  to  them— it  was  a  prelude  to 
their  expulsion  in  1  igo.    There  were  few  Jews  in  England  from 
that  date  till  the  Commonweahh,  but  Jews  settled  in  the  American 
cokmic!'  earlier  in  the  17th  century,  and  rendered  considerable 
services  in  the  advancement  of  English  commerce.    The  White- 
hall conference  of  1655  marks  a  change  in  the  status  of  the  Jews 
in  England  itself,  for  though  no  definite  results  emerged  it  was 
clearly  defined  by  the  jodges  that  tliere  was  no  legal  obstacle  to 
the  return  of  the  Jews.    Charles  II.  in  1664  continued  Cromwell's 
tcderant  policy.    No  serious  altentpt  towards  the  emancipation 
of  the  Jews  was  made  till  the  Naturalization  Act  of  i7S3i  which 
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was,  however,  immediately  icpealed.  Jews  no  longer  attached 
to  the  Synagogue,  such  as  the  Herschels  and  Disraelis,  attained 
to  fame.  In  i8jo  the  first  Jewish  emancipation  bill  was  brought 
in  by  Robert  Giant,  but  it  was  not  till  the  legislation  of  1858- 
1860  that  Jews  obtained  full  parliamentary  rights.  In  other 
directions  progress  was  more  rapid.  The  office  of  sheriff  was 
thrown  open  to  Jews  in  1835  (Moses  Montefiore,  sheriff  of  London 
was  knighted  in  1837);  Sir  I.  L.  Gotdsmid  was  made  a  baronet 
in  1841,  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  was  elected  to  Parliament  in 
S847  (though  be  was  unable  to  take  his  seat),  Alderman  (Sir 
David)  Salomons  became  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1855  and 
Ftands  Goldsmid  was  made  a  Q.C.  in  1858.  Inig73Sir  George 
Jessd  was  made  a  judge,  and  Lord  Rothschild  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  the  first  Jewish  peer  in  1886.  A  fair  propor- 
tion of  Jews  have  been  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Mr  Herbert  Samuel  rose  to  cabinet  rank  in  1909.  Sir  Matthew 
Nathan  haa  been  governor  of  Hong-Kong  and  Natal,  and  among 
Jewish  statesmen  in  the  colonies  Sir  Julius  Vogel  and  V.  L. 
Salomon  have  been  prime  ministen  (Hvahson:  A  History  tftlu 
Jtwt  M  Engloml,  p.  342).  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  in 
the  British  colonia  the  Jews  everywhere  enjoy  fall  citizenship. 
In  fact,  the  colonies  emancipated  the  Jews  eariier  than  did  the 
mother  country.  Jewa  were  settled  in  Canada  from  the  time 
of  Wolfe,  and  a  congregation  was  founded  at  Montreal  in  1768, 
and  since  183s  Jews  have  been  entitled  to  sit  in  the  Canadian 
parlianent.  Thaearesometbrivingjewish  agricultural  colonies 
in  the  same  dominion.  In  Australia  the  Jews  from  the  first  were 
welcomed  on  perfectly  equal  terms.  The  oldest  congregation 
is  that  of  Sydney  (i8t;);  the  Meiboume  community  dates  from 
1844.  Reverting  to  incidents  in  England  itself,  in  1870  the 
abolition  of  urriveisity  teats  removed  sjl  restrictions  on  Jews  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  both  universities  have  since  elected 
Jews  to  professorships  and  other  posts  of  honour.  The  communal 
organisation  of  English  Jewry  is  somewhat  inchoate.  In  1B41 
an  independent  reform  congregation  was  founded,  and  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  have  always  maintained  their 
separate  existence  with  a  Haham  as  the  ecdesiastical  head.  In 
r870  was  founded  the  United  Synagogue,  which  is  a  oietropolitan 
organization,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  more  recent 
Federation  of  Synagogues.  The  chief  rabbi,  who  is  the  ecclesi- 
astical head  of  the  United  Synagogue,  has  also  a  certain  amount 
of  authority  over  the  provincial  and  colonial  Jewries,  but  this 
is  nominal  rather  than  real.  The  provincial  Jewries,  however, 
participate  in  the  elecrion  of  the  chief  rabbi.  At  the  end  of  1909 
was  held  the  first  conference  of  Jewish  ministers  In  London,  and 
from  this  is  expected  some  more  systematic  organization  of 
scattered  communities.  Anglo- Jewry  is  rich,  however,  in  chari- 
table, educational  and  literary  institutions;  chief  among  these 
respectively  may  be  named  the  Jewish  board  of  guardians 
(1859),  the  Jews'  college  (1855),  and  the  Jewish  historical  sodety 
(1893).  Besides  the  distinctions  already  noted,  English  Jews 
have  risen  to  note  in  theology  (C.  G.  Montefiore),  in  literature 
(Israel  Zangwill  and  Alfred  Sutro),  in  art  (S.  Hart,  R.A.,  and 
S.  J.  Solomon,  R.^.)  in  music  (Julius  Benedict  and  Frederick 
Hymen  Cowen).  More  than  1000  English  and  colonial  Jews 
participated  as  active  combatants  in  the  South  African  War. 
The  inunigretion  of  Jews  from  Russia  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  ineffective  yet  oppressive  Aliens  Act  of  1905.  (Full 
accounts  of  Anglo-Jewish  institutions  are  given  in  the  Jewish 
Ytar-Book  published  annually  since  T89S.) 

55.  Tht  A  mtrican  Continmt. — Closely  parallel  with  the  ptogttas 
of  the  Jews  in  England  has  been  their  steady  advancement  in 
America.  Jews  made  their  way  to  America  early  in  the  i6th 
century,  settling  in  Brazil  prior  to  the  Dutch  occupation.  Under 
Butch  rule  they  enjoyed  full  dvU  rights.  In  Mexico  and  Peru 
they  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  Inquisition.  In  Surinam  the  Jews 
were  treated  as  British  subjects;  in  Barbadoes,  Jamaica  and  New 
York  they  are  found  asearly  as  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century. 
During  the  War  of  Independence  the  Jews  of  America  took  a 
prominent  part  on  both  sides,  for  under  the  British  rule  many 
had  risen  to  wealth  and  high  social  position.  After  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  Jews  are  found  all  over  America,  where  they 
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have  long  enjoyed  complete  emancipation,  and  have  enormously 
increaied  in  numbers,  owing  particularly  to  immigration  from 
Russia.  The  American  Jews  bore  ihcir  share  in  the  Civil  War 
(7038  Jews  were  in  the  two  armies),  and  have  always  identified 
themselves  closely  with  national  movements  such  as  the  eman- 
cipation of  Cuba.  They  have  attained  to  high  rank  in  all 
branches  of  the  public  service,  and  have  shown  most  splendid 
instances  of  far-sighted  and  generous  philanthropy.  Within  the 
Synagogue  the  reform  movement  began  in  1825,  and  soon  won 
many  successes,  the  central  conference  of  American  rabbis  and 
Union  College  (1875)  at  Cincinnati  being  the  instruments  of  this 
progress.  At  the  present  time  orthodox  Judaism  is  also  again 
acquiring  its  due  position  and  the  Jewish  theological  seminary 
of  America  was  founded  for  this  purpose.  In  1908  an  organiza- 
tion, inclusive  of  various  religious  sections,  was  founded  under 
the  description  "  the  Jewish  community  of  New  York."  There 
have  been  four  Jewish  members  of  the  United  States  senate,  and 
about  30  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives.  Besides 
filling  many  diplomatic,  offices,  a  Jew  (O.  S.  Straus)  has  been  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  Many  Jews  have  filled  professorial 
chairs  at  the  universities,  others  have  been  judges,  and  in  art, 
literature  (there  is  a  notable  Jewish  publication  society),  industry 
and  commerce  have  rendered  considerable  services  to  national 
culture  and  prosperity.  American  univcrsiUes  have  owed  much 
to  Jewish  generosity,  a  foremost  benefactor  of  these  (as  of  many 
other  American  institutions)  being  Jacob  Schiff.  Such  institu- 
tions as  the  Grata  and  Oropsie  colleges  arc  further  indications 
of  the  splendid  activity  of  American  Jews  in  the  educational 
field.  The  Jews  of  America  have  also  taken  a  foremost  place 
in  the  succour  of  their  oppressed  brethren  in  Russia  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  (Full  accounts  of  American  Jewish  institu- 
tions are  given  in  the  Amtrican  Jewith  Ytar-Book,  published 
annually  since  1899.) 

56.  Anli-SemilUm. — It  is  saddening  to  be  compelled  to  close 
this  record  with  the  statement  that  the  progress  of  the  European 
Jews  received  a  serious  check  by  the  rise  of  modern  anti-Semi- 
tiam  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  While  in  Russia 
this  tow  the  form  of  actual  massacre,  in  Germany  and  Austria 
it  assumed  the  shape  of  social  and  dvic  ostracism.  In  Germany 
Jews  are  still  rarely  admitted  to  the  rank  of  officers  in  the  army, 
university  posts  ate  very  difficult  of  access,  Judaism  and  its 
doctrines  are  denounced  in  medieval  language,  and  a  tone  of 
hostility  prevails  in  many  public  utterances.  In  Austria,  as  in 
Germany,  anti-Semitism  is  a  factor  in  the  parliamentary  elections. 
The  legend  of  ritual  murder  (^.r.)  has  been  revived,  and  every 
obstacle  is  placed  in  the  way  of  the  free  intercourse  of  Jews  with 
their  Christian  fellow-dtizena.  In  France  Edouard  Adolphe 
Drumont  led  the  way  to  a  similar  animosity,  and  the  popular 
fury  was  fanned  by  the  Dreyfus  case.  It  is  generally  felt,  how- 
ever, that  this  recrudescence  of  anti-Semilism  is  a  passing  phase 
in  the  history  of  culture  (see  AMn-SEmnsii). 

57.  TMe  Zumist  ilnemmt. — The  Zionist  movement  (see 
Zionism),  founded  in  1895  by  Theodur  Herzl  (;.c.)  was  in  a  sense 
the  outcome  of  anti-Semitism.  Its  object  was  the  foundation 
of  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine,  but  though  it  aroused  much 
interest  it  failed  to  attract  the  majority  of  the  emancipated  Jews, 
and  the  movement  has  of  late  been  transfoiming  itself  into  a 
mere  effort  at  colonization.  Most  Jews  not  only  confidently  be- 
lieve that  their  own  future  lies  in  progressive  devel<vment  wUkin 
the  various  nationalities  of  the  world,  but  they  also  hope  that 
a  similar  consummation  is  in  store  for  the  as  yet  unemancipatcd 
branches  of  Israel.  Hence  the  Jews  are  in  no  sense  internation- 
ally organized.  The  influence  of  the  happier  communities  has 
been  exercised  on  behalf  of  those  in  a  worse  position  by  indivi- 
duals such  as  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  (f  .v.)  rather  than  by  societies 
or  leagues.  From  time  to  lime  incidents  arise  which  appeal  to 
the  Jewish  sympathies  everywhere  and  joint  action  ensues. 
Such  incidents  were  the  Damascus  charge  of  ritual  murder  ( i  S40) , 
the  forcible  baptism  of  the  Italian  child  Mortara  (1858),  and  the 
Russian  pogroms  at  various  dates.  But  all  attempts  at  an 
international  union  of  Jews,  even  in  view  of  such  emers^'ncies 
as  these,  have  failed.    Each  country  has  its  own  local  organiza- 


tion for  dealing  with  Jewish  questions.  In  France  the  Alliance' 
Israelite  (founded  in  i8io),  in  England  the  Anglo-Jewish  Associa- 
tion (founded  in  1871),  in  Germany  the  HUfsverein  der  deuttchen 
Juden,  and  in  Austria  the  Isnelitische  Allianz  zu  Wien  (founded 
i87}),in  America  the  American  Jewish  Commit  tee  (founded  1906), 
and  similar  organizations  in  other  countries  deal  only  incidentslly 
with  political  affairs.  They  are  concerned  mainly  with  the 
education  of  Jews  In  the  Orient,  and  the  establishment  of  colonies 
and  technical  institutions.  Baron  HirsCh  (f.t.)  founded  the 
Jewish  colonial  association,  which  has  undertaken  vast  colonizing 
and  educational  enterprises,  especially  in  Argentina,  and  more 
recently  the  Jewish  territorial  organization  has  been  started  to 
found  a  home  for  the  oppressed  Jews  of  Russia.  All  thcw 
institutions  ate  performing  a  great  legeneraiive  work,  and  the 
tribulations  and  disappointments  of  the  last  decades  of  the  19th 
century  were  not  all  loss.  The  gain  consisted  in  the  rousing  of 
the  Jewish  consciousness  to  more  virile  efforts  towards  a  double 
end,  to  succour  the  persecuted  and  ennoble  the  ideals  of  the 
emancipated. 

58.  5(afMl&i.— Owing  to  the  absence  of  a  religious  census  is 
several  important  countries,  the  Jewish  population  of  the  world  can 
only  be  given  by  inferential  estimate.  Tne  following  approximate 
figures  are  taken  from  the  .4  fmrteanyewcsA  K»r-0«Mk  for  1909-1910 
and  are  based  on  similar  estimates  in  the  English  Jrwisk  Year-Boek, 
the  Jewish  Encyclopedia^  Nossjg's  JOdischt  SlatitUk  and  the  Reports 
of  the  Alliance  Israelite  Univcrsclle  According  to  these  estimates 
the  total  Jewish  population  of  the  world  in  the  year  named  was 
approximately  11,500,000.  Of  this  total  there  were  in  the  British 
Empire  about  380.000  Jews  (British  Isles  2ao,aoo,  London  accounts 
for  150,000  of  these;  Canada  and  British  Columbia  60,000;  India 
18,000;  South  Africa  40,000).  The  largest  Jewish  populations  were 
those  of  Russia  (5,215,000),  Austria-Hungary  (2,084,000),  United 
Sutes  of  America  (1,777,000),  Germany  ((107,000,  of  whom  ^09.000 
were  in  Prussia),  Turkey  (463.000,  of  whom  some  78,000  resided  in 
Palestine),  Rumania  (350,000),  Morocco  (109,000)  and  HolUnd 
(106,000).  Others  of  the  more  important  totals  are;  France  95.000 
(besides  Algeria  bifxa  and  Turns  62,000):  luly  51,000;  Persia 
49,000;  Egypt  39,000;  Bulgaria  36,000;  ArglRitine  Rejpublie  30,000; 
Tripoli  19,000;  Turkesun  and  Afghanistan  14,000;  Switzerland  and 
Belgium  each  13,000;  Mexico  9000;  Greece  8000;  Servia  6000; 
S«-raen  and  Cuba  each  4000;  Denmark  3500;  Brazil  and  Aby-ss^nia 
(Falaihas)  each  3000;  Spain  and  Portugal  2500;  China  and  Japsa 
2000.  There  are  also  Jews  in  Cura^oa,  Sunnam,  LiuGemburg* 
Norway,  Peru,  Crete  and  Venezuela ;  but  in  none  of  these  does  the 
Jewish  population  much  exceed  1000. 

BiBLlOGlurHY. — H.  Craetz,  CeschichU  ier  Juien  (it  vols.,  1853- 
1875;  several  subsequent  editions  of  separate  volumes;  Eng.  trana 
5  vols.,  1891-1893);  the  works  of  L.  Zunz;  Jevisk  Bncydoftdia 
pauim;  publications  of  Jewish  societies,  such  as  Elndu  Jwms, 
Jewish  historical  societies  of  England  and  America^  German  histafi* 
cal  commission,  Julius  Barasch  society  (Rumania^  bocietasLitteraria 
Hungarico-Judaica,  the  Viennese  communal  publications,  and  many 
others  to  wnich  may  be  added  the  ao  vola  of  the  Jnrisk  Qyartmy 
Review;  Scherer,  Reckisterhaitnisse  der  Juden  (190I) ;  M.  Gudefaana 
Gesckickte  des  Erziehungswesens  und  der  Culturier  Juden  (1880,  &c.); 
A.  Lcroy-Beaulieu,  Israel  among  the  Nations  (1895];  I.  Abrahams, 
Jemsk  Lije  in  Ike  Middle  Ages  (1896);  C.  F.  Abbott.  Israd  in  Emnpe 
(1905) :  O.Caro,  Wtrtschafls[esckickle  der  Juden  (1908) ;  M.  Phitippson, 
NeucsU  Gesckickte  des  jadiscken  Votket  (190T,  Ac);  Noing,  Judisckt 
StalistH  (1903);  and  such  special  works  as  H.  Cross,  CtMa  Judaica 
(1897).  &C.  (I.  A.) 

JBVSSnRT,  OBRALDIIIE  END80R  (1812-1880),  EngUsh 
writer,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jewsbary,  a  Manchester  merchant, 
was  born  in  1S12  at  Measham,  Derbyshire.  Her  first  novel,  Z»e: 
the  History  of  T-j>o  Lives,  was  published  in  1845,  and  was  foOowed 
by  Tke  Half  Sislers  (1S48),  ifiviaii  Wiliert  (1851),  Csnslaiw* 
Herbert  (1855),  Tlu  Sorrem  ofGemiliiy  (1856),  XigU  tr  IVrtmt 
( 1S59).  In  1850  she  was  invited  by  Charles  Dickens  to  write 
for  Household  Words;  for  many  years  she  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Alhaiaeum  and  other  journals  and  magazines- 
It  is,  however,  mainly  on  account  of  her  friendship  with  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  his  wife  that  her  name  is  remembered.  Cariyle 
described  her,  after  their  first  meeting  in  1841 ,  as  "  one  of  the  most 
interesting  young  women  I  have  seen  for  years;  clear  delicate 
sense  and  courage  looking  out  of  her  small  sylph-like  figure." 
From  this  time  till  Mrs  Carlyle's  death  in  18M,  Ceraldine  Jews- 
bury  was  the  most  intimate  of  her  friends.  The  selcclioiis  from 
Geraldinejewsbury'sletiers  to  Jane  Welah  Carlyle  ( 1892,  cd.  Mis 
Akxandct  Ireland)  prove  how  confidential  were  the  tclatioas 
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between  tlie  two  women  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  1854 
Miss  Jewabuty  removed  from  Manchester  to  London  to  be  near 
her  friend.  To  her  Carlyle  turned  for  sympathy  when  his  wife 
died;  and  at  his  request  she  wrote  down  some  "  biographical 
anecdotes  "  of  Mrs  Carlyle's  childhood  and  early  married  life. 
Carlyle's  comment  was  that "  few  or  none  of  these  narratives  are 
correct  in  details,  but  there  is  a  certain  mythical  truth  in  all  or 
most  of  them ;"  and  he  added,  "  the  Geraldine  accounts  Of  her 
(Mra  Carlyle's)  childhood  are  substantially  correct."  He  ac- 
cepted them  as  the  groundwork  for  his  own  essay  on  "Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle,"  with  which  they  were  therefore  incorporated  by 
Froude  when  editing  Carlyle's  Reminiscences.  Miss  Jewsbury 
was  consulted  by  Fioude  when  he  was  preparing  Carlyle's 
biography,  and  her  recollection  of  her  friend's  confidences  con- 
firmed the  suspicion  that  Carlyle  had  on  one  occasion  used 
physical  violence  towards  his  wife.  Miss  Jewsbury  further 
informed  Froude  that  the  secret  of  the  domestic  troubles  of  the 
Carlyles  lay  in  the  fact  that  Carlyle  had  been  "  one  of  those 
persons  who  ought  never  to  have  married,"  and  that  Mrs  Carlyle 
had  at  one  time  contemplated  having  her  marriage  legally  an- 
nulled (see  My  Rdations  with  Cartyle,  by  James  Anthony  Froude, 
1Q03).  The  endeavour  has  been  made  to  discredit  Xf  iss  Jews- 
bury in  relation  to  this  matter,  but  there  teems  to  be  no  suflficient 
ground  for  doubting  that  she  accurately  repeated  what  she  had 
leamt  from  Mrs  Carlyle's  own  h'ps.  Miss  Jewsbury  died  in 
London  on  the  33rd  of  September  1880. 

JEW'S  EARS,  the  popular  name  of  a  fungus,  known  botani- 
cally  as  Hirneoia  aurictda-juiae,  so  called  from  its  shape,  which 
somewhat  resembles  a  human  ear.  It  is  very  thin,  flexible,  flesh- 
coloured  to  dark  brown,  and  one  to  three  inches  broad.  It  is 
common  on  branches  of  elder,  which  it  often  kills,  and  is  also 
found  on  elm,  willow,  oak  and  other  trees.  It  was  formerly 
prescribed  as  a  remedy  for  dropsy. 

JEWS  HARP,  or  Jew's  TauifP  (Fr.  gulmharde,  O.Fr.  trimpe, 
pondt;  Ger.  Munikarmimica,  lifaallromml,  Brumineisen;  Ital. 
uaecic-pensieri  or  sptssa-pensiero),  a  small  musical  instrument 
of  perctission,  known  for  centuries  all  over  Europe.  "Jew's 
trump  "  is  the  older  name,  and  "  trump  "  is  still  used  in  parts 
of  Great  Britain.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  derive  "  Jew's  " 
from  "  jaws  "  or  Fr.jcu,  but,  though  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
far  associating  the  instrument  with  the  Jews,  it  is  certain  that 
"  Jew's  "  is  the  original  form  (see  the  New  En^ish  Dictionary  and 
C.  B.  Mount  in  tfcles  and  Queries  (Oct.  23,  1897,  p.  322). 
The  instrument  consists  of  a  slender  tongue  of  steel  riveted  at 
one  end  to  the  base  of  a  pear-shaped  steel  loop;theotherendof 
the  tongue,  left  free  and  pitssing  out  between  the  two  branches 
of  tbe  frame,  terminates  in  a  sharp  bend  at  right  angles,  to  enable 
the  player  to  depress  it  by  an  clastic  blow  and  thus  set  it  vibrating 
while  firmly  pressing  the  branches  of  the  frame  against  his  teeth. 
Tbe  vibrations  of  the  steel  tongue  produce  a  compound  sound 
composed  of  a  fundamental  and  its  harmonics.  By  using  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  as  a  resonator,  each  harmonic  in  succession 
can  be  isolated  and  reinforced,  giving  the  instrument  the 
compass  shown.    The  lower  harmonica  of  tbe  series  cannot  be 
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obtained,  owing  10  the  limited  capacity  of  the  resonating  cavity. 
The  black  notes  on  the  stave  show  the  scale  which  may  be 
produced  by  using  two  harps,  one  tuned  a  fourth  above  the 
other  The  player  on  the  Jew's  harp,  in  order  to  isolate  the 
harmonics,  frames  his  mouth  as  though  intending  to  pronounce 
the  various  voweb.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
when  much  energy  and  ingenuity  were  being  expended  in  all 
countries  upon  the  invention  of  new  musical  instruments,  the 
Afatdlrammtl,  re-christened  ifvndharmonica  (the  most  rational 
of  sU  its  names),  attracted  attention  in  Germany  Heinrich 
ScbeiUer  devised  an  ingenious  holder  with  a  handle,  to  contain 
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five  Jew's  harps,  all  timed  to  different  notes;  by  hoMing  one  in 
each  hand,  a  large  compass,  with  duplicate  notes,  became  avail- 
able; he  called  this  complex  Jew's  harp  i4va'  and  with  it  played 
themes  with  variations,  marches,  ^otch  reels,  &c.  Other 
virtuosi,  such  as  Eulensteio,  a  native  of  WQrtembetg,  achieved 
the  same  result  by  placing  the  variously  tuned  Jew's  harps  upon 
the  table  in  front  of  him,  taking  them  up  and  setting  them  down 
as  required.  Eulenslein  created  a  sensation  in  London  in  1827 
by  playing  on  no  fewer  than  sixteen  Jew's  harps.  In  1828 
Sir  Charies  Wheatstone  published  an  essay  on  the  technique  of 
the  instrument  in  the  Quarterty  Jaurnal «/  Science.       (K.  S.) 

JEZEBIL  (Heb.  ^^ebd,  perhaps  an  artificial  form  to  suggest 
"  un-exahed,"  •  divine  name  or  its  equivalent  would  naturally 
be  expected  instead  of  the  first  syllable),  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel  (i  Kings  xvi.  31),  and  mother  of  Athaliah,  in  the  Bible. 
Her  father  Eth-baal  (Ithobal,  Jos.,  cmlra  Ap.  i.  18)  was  king  of 
Tyre  and  priest  of  the  goddess  Astarte.  He  had  usurped  the 
throne  and  was  thefiret  important  Phoenician  king  after  Hirara 
(see  Phoenicia).  Jezebel,  a  true  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Astarte, 
showed  herself  hostile  to  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  and  to  liis 
prophets,  whom  she  relentlessly  pursued  (t  Kings  xviii.  ^ly,  see 
Elijah).  She  is  represented  as  a  woman  of  virile  character,  and 
became  notorious  for  the  part  she  took  in  the  matter  of  Nabolh't 
vineyard.  When  the  Jezreelite*  sheikh  refused  to  sell  the 
family  inheritance  to  the  king,  Jezebel  treacherously  caused  him 
to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  with  the  help  of  false 
witnesses  he  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death.  For 
this  the  prophet  Elijah  pronounced  a  solemn  cune  upon  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  which  was  fulfilled  when  Jehu,  who  was  anointed 
king  at  Elisha's  instigation,  killed  the  son  jchotam,  massacred 
all  the  family,  and  had  Jezebel  destroyed  (i  Kings  xzi.;  2  Kings 
ix.  11-38).  What  is  told  of  her  comes  from  sources  written 
under  the  influence  of  strong  religious  bias;  among  the  exagger- 
ations must  be  reckoned  i  Kings  xviii.  13,  which  is  inconsistent 
with  xix.  18  and  xxii.  6.  A  literal  interpretation  of  the  reference 
to  Jezebel's  idolatry  (2  Kings  ix.  »)  hat  made  her  name  a  by- 
word for  a  false  prophetess  in  RIV.  ii.  to.  Her  name  is  often 
used  in  modem  English  as  a  synonym  for  an  abandoned  woman 
or  one  who  paints  her  face.  (S.  A.  C.) 

JEZREBL  (Heb.  "  God  sows  "),  the  capital  of  the  IsraeUte 
monarchy  under  Ahab,  and  the  scene  of  stirring  Biblical  events 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  i ;  i  Kings  xxi  ;  >  Kings  ix.  it-37).  The  name  was 
also  applied  to  the  great  plain  (Esdraelon)  dominated  by  the 
city  ("valley  of  Jctrcel,"  Josh.  xvii.  r6,  &c.).  The  site  hat 
never  been  lost,  and  the  present  village  Zercin  retains  the  name 
radically  unchanged.  In  Greek  (e.;.  Judith)  the  name  appeaia 
under  the  form  'Eiri/Nn|Xi;  it  is  Siradelii  in  the  Berieaux  Piigrim, 
and  to  the  Crusaders  the  place  was  known  as  Panum  Cerinum. 
The  modern  stone  village  stands  on  a  bare  rocky  knoll,  500ft. 
above  the  broad  northern  valley,  at  the  north  extremity  of  a 
long  ledger  terminating  in  sleep  cliffs,  forming  part  of  the  chain 
of  Mt  Cilboa.  The  buildings  are  modem,  but  some  scanty 
remains  of  rock-hewn  wine  presses  and  a  few  scattered  sarcopha^ 
mark  the  antiquity  of  the  site.  The  view  over  the  plains  is  fine 
and  extensive.  It  is  vain  now  to  look  for  Ahab's  palace  or 
Naboth's  vineyard.  The  fountain  mentioned  in  i  Sam.  xxix.  i 
is  perhaps  the  fine  spring  'Ain  d  Meiyyila,  north  of  the  village, 
a  shallow  pool  of  good  water  full  of  small  fish,  rising  between 
black  basalt  boulders;  or  more  probably  the  copious  'Ain  Jalftd. 

A  second  city  named  Jezreel  lay  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah, 
iomewhcre  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  $6).  This  was  tbe  native 
place  of  David's  wife  Abiooam  (i  Sam.  xxv.  4j). 

Sec.  for  an  excellent  description  of  the  scenery  and  history  of  the 
Israelite  Jezreel,  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Ceoi.  xix. 

JHABQA.  a  native  state  of  Central  India,  in  the  Bhopawai 
agency.    Area,  with  tbe  dependency  of  Rutanmal,  ijj6  sq.  id. 

'See  A1l%.  musik.  Zlg.  (Leipjig.  1816).  p.  506,  and  Seilate  5, 
where  the  construction  of  the  instruments  is  described  and  tllos* 
traced  and  the  system  of  notation  shown  in  various  pieces  of  music. 

'  According  to  another  tradition  Naboth  lived  at  Samaria  (xxi  I 
fLXX.1,  18  seq.;  cf.  xxii.  38}.  A  similar  coniusion  regarding  the 
king's  home  appears  in  a  Kings  x.  f  1  compared  with  n  1,17 
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Pop.  (1901),  8o,88q.  More  thu>  half  the  inhtbitants  belong  to 
the  aboriginal  Bbils.  Estimated  revenue,  £7000;  tribute, 
£1000.  Manganese  and  opium  are  exported.  The  chiel,  whose 
title  is  raja,  is  a  Rajput,df  the  Rathor  dan,  descended  from  a 
branch  of  the  Jodhpur  family.  Raja  Udai  Singh  was  invested 
in  1898  with  the  powen  of  administration. 
-  The  town  of  Jhabua  (pop.  3354)  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  lake, 
and  is  sutrounded  by  a  mud  wall.  A  dispensary  and  a  guest- 
house were  constructed  to  commemorate  Queen  Victoria's 
Diamond  Jubilee  in  1897. 

JHALAWAR,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Rajputana  agency, 
pop.  (1901),  90,i;j;  estimated  revenue,  £16,000;  tribute,  £»ioo. 
Area,  810  sq.  m.  The  ruling  family  of  Jhalawar  belongs  to  the 
Jhala  clan  of  Rajputs,  and  their  ancestors  were  petty  chiefs 
of  Halwad  in  the  district  of  Jhalawar,  in  Kathiawar.  About 
1709  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  head  of  the  clan  left  his 
country  with  his  ion  to  try  his  fortunes  at  Delhi.  At  Kotah 
he  left  his  son  Hadhu  Singh,  who  soon  became  a  favourite  with 
the  maharaja,  and  received  from  him  an  important  post,  which 
became  hereditary.  On  the  death  of  one  of  the  Koiah  rajas 
(■77'),  the  country  was  left  to  the  charge  of  Zalim  Singh,  a 
descendant  of  Madhu  Singh.  From  that  lime  Zalim  Singh  was 
the  real  ruler  of  Kotah.  He  brought  it  to  a  wonderful  slate  of 
prosperity,  and  under  his  administration,  which  lasted  over 
forty-five  years,  the  Kotah  territory  was  respected  by  all  parties. 
In  1838  it  was  resolved,  with  the  consent  of  the  chief  of  Kotah, 
to  dismember  the  state,  and  to  create  the  new  principality  of 
Jhalawar  as  a  separate  provision  for  the  desceadanls  of  Zalim 
Singh.  The  districts  then  severed  from  Kotah  were  considered 
to  represent  one-third  (£i»>,ooo)  of  the  income  of  Kotah;  by 
treaty  ifaey  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  British,  and 
agreed  to  pay  an  annual  l  ribute  of  £8000.  Madan  Singh  received 
the  title  of  maharaja  rana,  and  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  other  chiefs  in  Kajpulana.  He  died  in  1 84  5.  An  adopted  son 
of  his  successor  look  the  name  of  Zalim  Singh  in  1875  on  becom- 
ing chief  of  Jhalawar.  He  was  a  minor  and  was  not  invested 
with  governing  powers  till  I884.  Owing  to  his  maladminis- 
tration, his  relations  with  the  British  government  became 
strained,  and  he  was  finally  deposed  in  1896,  "  on  account  of 
persistent  misgovemment  and  proved  unfitness  for  the  powers 
of  a  ruling  chief,"  He  went  to  live  at  Benares,  on  a  pension  of 
£>ooo;  and  the  administration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  resident.  After  much  consideration,  the  government 
resolved  in  1897  to  break  up  the  state,  restoring  the  greater  pan 
to  Kotah,  but  forming  the  two  districts  of  Shahabad  and  the 
Chaumahia  into  a  new  state,  which  came  into  existence  in  1899, 
and  of  which  Kunwar  Bhawani  Singh,  a  descendant  of  the 
original  Zalim  Singh,  was  appointed  chief. 

The  chief  town  is  Paian,  or  Jhauapaian  (pop.79SS)>  founded 
close  to  an  old  site  by  Zalim  Singh  in  1796,  by  the  side  of 
an  artificial  lake.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade,  the  chief  exports 
of  the  state  being  opium,  oil-seeds  and  cotton.  The  palace  is 
at  the  cantonment  or  chhaoni,  4  m.  north.  The  ancient  site 
Dear  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  city  of  Chandtawati,  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Aurangzeb.  The  finest 
feature  of  its  remains  is  the  temple  of  Sitaleswar  Mahadeva 
(e.«oo). 

JHAKO,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Mullan 
division  of  t  be  Punjab.  The  town,  which  forms  one  municipality 
with  the  newer  and  now  more  important  quarter  of  Magbiana, 
is  about  i  m.  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Chenab.  Founded 
by  Mai  Khan,  a  Sial  chieftain,  in  1461,  it  long  formed  (he 
capital  of  a  Mahommedan  state.  Pop.(i90i),>4j8>.  Haghiana 
has  manufactures  of  leather,  soap  and  metal  ware. 

The  DiSTUCT  OF  Juanc  extends  along  both  sides  of  the 
Chenab,  including  its  confluences  with  the  Jhctum  and  the 
Ravi.  Area,  j7>6  sq.  m  Fop.  (1901),  378,695,  showing  an 
apparent  decrease  of  13  %  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  creation  of 
toe  district  of  Lyallpnr  in  1904.  But  actually  the  population 
increased  by  132  %  on  the  old  area,  owing  to  the  opening  of  the 
Chenab  canal  and  the  colonization  of  the  tract  irrigated  by  it. 
Within  Jhang  many  thousands  of  acres  of  ■ovemmcnt  waste 
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have  been  allotted  to  colonists,  who  are  reported  to  be  flourishing. 
A  branch  of  the  North-Weslern  railway  enters  the  district  in 
this  quarter,  extending  throughout  its  entire  length.  The 
Southern  Jech  Doab  railway  serves  the  south.  The  principal 
industries  are  the  ginning,  pressing  and  weaving  of  cotton. 

Jhang  contains  the  ruins  of  Shorkot,  identified  with  one  of 
the  towns  uken  by  Alexander.  In  modern  times  the  history  of 
Jhang  centres  in  the  famous  dan  of  Sials,  who  exercised  aa 
extensive  sway  over  a  large  tract  between  Sfaahpur  and  Msltan, 
with  little  dependence  on  the  imperial  court  at  Delhi,  until  they 
finally  fell  before  the  all-absorbing  power  of  Ranjit  Singh.  The 
Sials  of  Jhang  are.  Mahommedans  of  Rajput  descent,  whose 
ancestor,  Rai  Sbankar  of  Daranagar,  emigrated  early  in  the 
131b  century  from  the  Gangctic  Doab.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
I9lh  century  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  invaded  Jhang,  and  cap- 
tured the  Sial  chieftain's  territory.  The  latter  recovered  a  small 
portion  aflcrwards,  which  he  was  allowed  to  retain  on  payment 
of  a  yearly  tribute.  In  1S47,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
British  agency  at  Lahore,  the  district  came  under  the  charge  of 
the  British  government;  and  in  1848  Ismail  Kban,  the  Sial 
leader,  rendered  important  services  against  the  rebel  chiefs,  for 
which  he  received  a  pension.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the 
Sial  leader  again  prov^  his  loyalty  by  serving  in  person  on  the 
British  side.  His  pension  was  aflcrwards  increased,  and  he 
obtained  the  title  of  khan  bahadur,  with  a  small  jttir  for  life. 

JHANSI,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Allahabad 
division  of  Ihe  United  Provinces.  The.  city  is  the  centre  of  the 
Indian  Midland  railway  system,  whence  four  lines  diverge  to 
Agra,  Cawnpore,  Allahabad  and  Bhopal.  Pop.  (1901),  SS,7>4- 
A  stone  fort  crowns  a  neighbouring  rock.  Formerly  the  capital 
of  a  Mahratta  principality,  which  lapsed  to  the  British  in  1853, 
it  wasduring  the  Mutiny  the  scene  of  disaffection  and  massacre. 
It  was  then  made  over  to  Gwalior,  but  has  been  taken  back  in 
exchange  for  other  territory.  Even  when  the  city  was  within 
Gwalior,  the  dvil  headquarters  and  the  cantonment  were  at 
Jhansi  Naoabad,  under  its  walls.  Jhansi  is  the  prindpal  centre 
for  the  agricultural  trade  of  the  dbtrict,  but  ita  manufactures 
are  small. 

The  DiSTUCT  or  Jhansi  was  enlarged  in  1891  by  Ihe  incor- 
poration of  the  former  district  of  Laliipur,  which  extends 
farther  into  the  hill  country,  almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
nalivestates.  Combined  area,  3638sq.m.  Pop.  (1901),  616,759 
showing  a  decrease  of  10  %  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  results  of 
famine.  The  main  line  and  branches  of  the  Indian  Midland  rail- 
way serve  the  district,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  hill  country 
of  Bundeikhand,  sloping  down  from  the  outliers  of  the  Viodhyan 
range  on  the  south  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Jumna  on  the  north. 
The  extreme  south  is  composed  of  parallel  rows  of  long  and 
narrow-ridged  hills.  Through  the  intervening  valleys  the  riven 
flow  down  impetuously  over  ledges  of  granite  or  quartz.  North 
of  the  hilly  region,  the  rocky  granite  chains  gradually  lose  them- 
selves in  dusters  of  smaller  hills.  The  nonhem  portion  consists 
of  the  level  plain  of  Bundeikhand,  distinguished  for  its  deepblack 
soil,  known  at  mar,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  c( 
cotton.  The  district  is  intersected  or  bounded  by  three  prindpal 
riven — the  Pahuj,  Betwa  and  Dhasan.  The  district  is  much  cut 
up,  and  portions  of  it  are  insulated  by  the  surrounding  native 
states.  The  prindpal  croi>s  are  millets,  cotton,  oil-seeds,  pubes, 
wheat,  gram  and  barley.  The  destructive  kant  grass  has  proved 
as  great  a  pest  here  as  elsewhere  in  Bundeikhand.  Jhansi  is  | 
espedally  exposed  to  blights,  droughts,  floods,  hailstorms,  epi- 
demics, and  their  natural  consequence — famine. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  history  of  this 
dbtrict  before  the  period  of  Chandel  rule,  about  the  nth  century 
of  our  era.  To  this  epoch  must  be  referred  the  artiSdal  reser- 
voinand  architectural  remains  of  Ihe  hilly  region.  The  Chandels 
were  succeeded  by  their  servants  the  Khangais,  who  built  the 
fort  of  Karar,  lying  just  outside  the  British  border.  Abool 
the  14th  century  the  Bundelas  poured  down  upon  the  plains, 
and  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  region  which 
now  bean  their  name.  The  Mahommedan  govemon  were 
coosttBtly  making  irruptions  into  the  Bundela  coumtyi  and  in 
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i;j>  Chlnitjti  Sal,  tlie  Busdeh  cUeftain,  called  in  the  aid  o(  tht 
llahiatta*.  They  came  to  his  anistance  with  their  acciutomed 
promptitude,  and  ime  rewarded  on  the  raja's  death  in  1734, 
by  the  bequest  of  one-third  of  his  dominions.  Their  general 
ioonded  tlie  dty  of  Jhansi,  and  peopled  it  with  inhabitants 
from  Orchha  state.  In  1806  British  protection  was  promised 
to  the  Mahratta  chief,  and  in  1817  the  peshwa  ceded  to  the 
East  India  Company  all  his  rights  over  Bundelkhand.  In  1853 
the  laja  died  childles,  and  his  territories  lapsed  to  the  British. 
The  Piansi  aute  and  the  Jalaon  and  Chanderi  districts  were 
then  formed  into  a  superintendency.  The  widow  o(  the  raja 
considered  hersdf  aggrieved  because  she  waa  not  allowed  to 
adopt  an  heir,  and  because  the  slaughter  of  cattle  was  permitted 
in  the  Jhansi  territory.  Reports  were  spread  which  exdted 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Hindus.  The  events  of  1857 
accordingly  found  Jhansi  ripe  for  mutiny.  In  June  a  few  men 
of  the  nth  native  infantry  adxed  the  fort  containing  the  treasure 
and  magazine,  and  massacred  the  European  officers  of  the 
garrison.  Everywhere  the  usual  anarchic  quaneis  rose  among 
the  rdbds,  and  the  country  was  phindered  merdlcaly.  The 
lani  put  herself  at  the  bead  of  the  rebels,  and  died  biavdy  in 
battle.  It  was  not  till  November  1858,  after  a  series  of  sharp 
contcsu  with  various  gueriDa  leaden,  that  the  woric  of  reorgan- 
isation was  fairly  set  on  foot. 

JHELUM.  or  Jeklui  (Hydasfts  of  the  Gfeda),  a  river  of 
nortbeiB  India.  It  is  the  most  westerly  of  the"  6ve  rivets-"  of 
the  Punjab.  It  rises  in  the  north-east  of  the  Kashmir  state. 
Bows  through  the  dty  of  Stinagar  and  the  Wular  lUie,  issues 
thnngh  tlie  Pir  Panjal  range  by  the  narrow  pass  of  Baramula, 
and  enter*  Britidi  territory  in  the  Jhelum  dfatrict.  Thence  it 
flows  through  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Jech  Doab  and  the  Siml  Sagar  Doab,  and  finally 
Joint  the  Cbenab  at  Timmu  after  a  course  of  430  miles.  The 
Jhdum  colony,  in  the  Shahpur  district  of  the  Punjab,  foimed  on 
the  ezample  at  the  Cbenab  colony  in  igor,  is  designed  to  contain 
a  total  irrigable  area  of  r.rjo.ooo  acres.  The  Jbelum  canal  is  a 
smaller  wnk  than  the  Chenab  canal,  but  its  silt  is  noted  for 
lu  fertilizing  qualities.  Both  projects  have  brought  great 
prosperity  to  the  cultivators. 

JHBLm,  or  jEHum,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  Rawalpindi  division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Jhelum,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  the  North-Westem  railway,  103  m.  N.o(  Lahore.  Pop.(t90i), 
14,951.  It  is  a  modem  town  with  river  and  railway  trade 
(prbidpally  in  timber  from  Kashmir),  boat-building  and  canton- 
ments for  a  tsvahy  and  four  infantry  reipments. 

The  Dismci  01  jHELtnt  stretdies  from  the  river  Jhelum 
almost  to  the  Indus.  Area,  i8t3  sq.  m.  Fop.  (1901),  50ir4>4> 
abowinc  a  decrease  of  >%  in  the  decade.  Salt  is  quarried  at  the 
Mayo  mine  in  the  Salt  Range.  There  are  two  coal-mines,  the 
only  ones  worked  in  the  province,  from  which  the  North-Westem 
railway  obtains  part  of  its  supply  of  coaL  The  chief  centre  of 
tlie  salt  trade  ia  Find  Dadan  Khan  (pop.  t3,77o).  The  district 
is  crossed  by  the  main  line  of  the  Morth-Westem  railway,  and 
also  traversed  along  the  south  by  a  branch  line.  .The  river 
Jbdttm  is  navigable  thraugjnut  the  district,  which  forait  the 
■ontlt-cutetn  portion  of  a  rugged  Himalayan  spur,  extending 
between  the  Indus  and  Jhelum  to  the  borders  of  the  Sind  Sagar 
Doab.  It*  scenery  is  very  picturesque,  although  not  of  so  wOd 
•  character  a*  the  mountain  region  of  Rawalpindi  to  the  north, 
andbti^tedupin  places  by  soiOing  patches  of  cultivated  valley. 
The  backbone  of  the  district  is  formed  by  the  Salt  Range,  a 
treble  Kne  of  parallel  hiUs  running  in  three  long  forks  from  cast 
to  west  throughout  its  whole  breadth.  The  range  rises  in  bold 
predpices,  broken  by  ^rges,  clothed  with  brushwood  and  tra- 
versed by  streams  winch  are  at  first  pure,  but  soon  become 
impregnsted  with  the  saline  matter  over  which  they  pass. 
Between  the  line  of  hills  lies  a  picturesque  Ubie-land,  in  which 
the  beautiful  little  lake  of  Kallar  Kahar  nestles  amongst  the 
niinor  ridges.  North  of  the  Salt  Range,  the  country  extends 
upwnmb  in  an  elevated  plateau,  divenified  by  countless  ravines 
mnd  fiasttres,  unUl  it  loses  itself  in  tangled  masses  ol  Rawalpindi 
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meontains.  In  this  rugged  tract  cultivatioa  is  tare  and  difficult, 
the  soil  being  choked  with  saline  matter.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Salt  Range,  however,  a  small  strip  of  levd  soil  lies  along  the 
banks  of  the  Jhelum,  and  is  thickly  dotted  with  prosperous 
villages.  The  drainage  of  the  district  is  determined  by  a  low 
central  watetsbcd  running  north  and  south  at  rig^t  angles  to 
the  Salt  Range.  The  waters  of  the  western  portion  find  their 
way  into  the  Sohan,  and  finally  into  the  Indus;  those  of  the 
oppoaite  slope  collect  themselves  into  small  torrents,  and  empty 
themselves  into  the  Jhelum. 

The  history  of  the  district  dates  back  to  the  semi-mythical 
period  of  the  Uakabharata.  Hindu  tradition  represents  the 
Salt  Range  as  the  refuge  of  the  five  Pandava  brethren  during 
the  period  of  their  exile,  and  every  salient  point  in  its  scoiery  is 
connected  with  some  l:gend  of  the  national  heroes.  Modem 
research  has  fixed  the  site  of  the  conflict  between  Alexander 
and  Forus  as  within  Jhelum  district,  although  tlie  exact  point 
at  which  Alexander  effected  the  passage  of  the  Jhelum  (or 
Hydaspes)  is  disputed.  After  this  event,  we  have  little  infbr>' 
mation  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  district  until  the 
Mahommedan  conquest  brought  back  literature  and  history 
to  Upper  India.  The  Janjuahs  and  Jats,  who  now  hold  the 
Salt  Range  and  its  northern  plateau  respectively,  appear  to 
have  been  the  earliest  inhabitants.  The  Ghakkats  seem  to 
represent  an  early  wave  of  conquest  from  the  east,  and  they  still 
iijiabit  the  whole  eastern  slope  of  the  district;  while  the  Awans, 
who  now  duster  in  the  westem  plain,  are  apparently  later 
invaders  from  the  opposite  quarter.  The  Ghakkan  were  the 
dominant  race  at  the  period  of  the  first  Mahommedan  incunsions, 
and  long  continued  to  retain  tbdr  independence.  During  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  the  Ghakkar  chieftains 
were  prosperous  and  loyal  vassals  of  the  house  of  Baber;  but  after 
the  collapse  of  the  Delhi  Empire  Jhehun  fell,  like  its  neighbours, 
under  the  sway  of  the  Sikhs.  In  176s  Gujar  Singh  defeated  the 
last  independent  Ghakkar  prince,  and  reduced  the  wild  moun- 
taineers to  subjection.  His  son  succeeded  to  his  donunions, 
until  t8to,  when  he  fell  before  the  irresistible  power  of  Ranjit 
Singh.  In  t849  the  district  passed,  with  the  rest  of  the  Sikh 
territories,  mto  the  hands  of  the  British. 

JHBtna,  KDOOir  von  (i8iS-t893),  German  jurist,  was 
bom  on  the  and  of  August  1818  at  Aurich  in  East  Friesland, 
where  his  father  practised  as  a  Uiwyer.  Young  Jhering  entered 
the  university  of  Heidelberg  in  1836  and,  after  the  fashion  of 
German  students,  visited  successively  Gdttingen  and  Berlin. 
G.  F.  Puchta,  the  author  of  GeschicUt  ia  Reckls  M  dem  rSmiscken 
VM*,  alone  of  aD  Ills  teadiers  appears  to  have  gained  bis  admir- 
ation and  influenced  the  bent  of  his  mind.  After  graduating 
doctor  jarit,  Jhering  established  himself  in  r844  at  Berlin  as 
prnaldocaU  lot  Roman  law,  and  delivered  public  lectures  on 
the  Geist  da  rSmiscken  Stchls,  the  theme  which  may  be  said  to 
have  constituted  his  life's  work.  In  1845  he  became  an  ordinary 
professor  at  Basel,  hi  1846  at  Rostock,  in  t849  at  Kiel,  and  in 
rSjt  at  Giessen.  Upon  all  these  seats  of  learning  he  left  his 
mark;  beyond  any  oUier  of  his  contemporaries  he  animated  the 
dry  bones  of  Roman  law.  The  German  juristic  world  was  still 
under  the  dondnatinginfluenceof  the  Sav^y  cult,  and  the  older 
school  looked  askance  at  the  daring  of  the  young  professor,  who 
essayed  to  adapt  the  old  to  new  exigendes  and  to  build  up  a 
system  of  natural  jurisprudence.  This  is  the  keynote  of  his 
famous  work,  Geist  da  rtmischat  Keekts  auf  dm  verschiedenm 
StmftH  seiner  Entwiciduni  (t85>-x865),  which  for  originality  of 
conception  and  lucidity  of  sdentific  reasoning  placed  its  author 
in  the  forefront  of  modem  Roman  jurista.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century  the  reputation 
of  Jhering  was  as  high  as  that  of  Savigny  in  the  first.  Their 
methods  were  almost  diametrically  opposed.  Savigny  and  his 
school  represented  the  conservative,  historical  tendency.  In 
Jhering  the  philosophical  conception  of  juri^rudence,  as  a 
sdence  to  be  utilized  for  the  further  advancement  of  the  moral 
and  social  interests  of  mankind,  was  predominant.  In  1868 
Jhering  accepted  the  chair  of  Roman  Law  at  Vienna,  where  his 
lecture-room  was  crowded,  not  only  with  rcfular  students  bat 
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with  men  of  lU  professioai  and  even  o{  the  highest  ranks  in  the 
official  world.  He  became  one  o{  the  lions  of  society,  the 
Austrian  emperor  conferring  upon  him  in  1 87  3  a  title  of  hereditMy 
nobility.  But  to  a  mind  constituted  like  his,  the  sodal  functions 
of  the  Austrian  metropolis  became  wearisome,  and  he  gladiy 
exchanged  its  brilliant  circles  for  the  repose  of  Gfittingen,  where 
he  became  professor  in  1873.  In  this  year  he  had  read  at  Vienna 
before  an  aidmiring  audience  a  lecture,  published  under  the  title 
of  Der  KampJ  urn's  Rakl  (1871;  £ng.  trans.,  BallUfor  RitH, 
X884).  Its  success  was  extraordinary.  Within  two  years  it 
attained  twelve  editions,  and  it  has  been  translated  into  twenty- 
tix  langiiages.  This  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by  Z)<rZiM(il 
I'm  Rtckt  (>  v(ds.,  1877-1883).  In  these  two  works  is  dearly 
seen  Jbering's  individuality.  The  Kampf  urn's  Rtcht  shows  the 
firmness  of  his  character,  the  strength  of  his  sense  of  justice,  and 
bis  juristic  method  and  logic:  "  to  assert  his  rights  is  the  duty 
that  every  rcq>onsible  person  owes  to  himself."  In  the  Zwttk 
im  Ruht  b  perceived  the  bent  of  the  author's  intellect.  But 
perhaps  the  hanuest  combination  of  all  his  distinctive  charac- 
teristics is  to  be  found  in  his  Jurisprudtnt  its  tt^kktH  Lcbtni 
(1870;  Eng.  trans.,  1904).  A  great  feature  o(  his  lectures  was 
his  so-called  Prahtika,  problems  in  Roman  law,  and  a  collection 
of  these  with  hints  for  solution  was  published  as  early  as 
1847  under  the  title  ChilrtckisflUle  okiu  Enlsckeiduntm.  In 
CWtingen  he  continued  to  work  until  his  death  on  the  17th  of 
September  1892.  A  short  time  previously  he  had  been  the  centre 
of  a  devoted  crowd  of  friends  and  former  pupils,  assembled  at 
Wilhelmsbdhe  near  Cassel  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  his  doc- 
torate. Almost  all  countries  were  worthily  represented,  and 
this  pilgrimage  aSords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  extra- 
ordinary fascination  and  enduring  influence  that  Jheting 
commanded.  In  appearance  he  was  of  middle  stature,  bis  face 
cleanshaven  and  of  r]assiral  mould,  lit  up  with  vivadty  and 
beaming  with  good  nature.  He  was  perhaps  seen  at  his  best 
when  dispensing  hospitality  in  his  own  house.  With  him  died 
the  best  beloved  and  the  most  talented  of  Roman-law  profesaora 
of  modem  times.  It  was  said  of  him  by  Professor  Adolf  Merkel 
in  a  memorial  address,  R.  v.  Jkaini  (1893),  that  he  belonged  to 
the  happy  class  of  persons  to  whom  Goethe's  lines  are  applicable: 
"  Was  ich  in  der  jugend  gewttnscht,  das  babe  ich  im  Alter  die 
Fiille,"  and  this  may  justly  be  said  of  him,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  complete  his  Geist  des  rlmisclun  Ruhls  and  his  Rtckls- 
ftsckUhle.  For  this  work  the  span  of  a  single  life  would  have 
been  insufficient,  but  what  he  has  left  to  the  world  is  a  monument 
of  vigorous  intellectual  power  and  stamps  Jhering  as  an  original 
thinker  and  unrivalled  exponent  (in  his  peculiar  interpretation) 
of  the  spirit  of  Roman  law, 
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Amona  others  of  his  works,  all  of  them  characteristic  o(  the  author 
_nd  spancling  with  wit,  may  be  mentioned  the  foUowiiy:  BiUriff 
sarZcArevoil^eitrs, first  publishedin  the  Jahrbichtrfar du DotmaMi 


and  sparkling  with  wit,  ma^ 
svr  £<&re  vofl^eitfs,  first  publ 
ies  li€utigfm  rdmisehen  und  dtutscktn  Prmat-rtckts,  and  then  separ- 


ately: Dtr  BisilmSU,  and  an  aitkle  entitled  "Bentz"  in 'the 
HaniwSrmtiidt  dtr  Sluttmistauck^lm  (1891),  which  aroused  at 
the  time  much  controversy,  particularlv  on  account  of  the  opposition 
manifested  to  Savi^ny's  conception  of  the  subject.  See  also  Schert 
ttud  Ernst  in  der  Junapmdeiit  (tS&^);  Das  Scktddmomentimriimiscken 
frmst-rtcU  (1867);  Das  rria*K(a  (1882);  and  among  the  papers  he 
left  behind  him  his  VorreukicUe  djer  Jndatnr^ptnt  a  fragment,  has 
been  published  by  v.  Enrenberg  (1804).  See  for  an  account  of  his 
life  also  M.  de  Jonge,  Rudolf  t.  Jimni  (1888);  and  A.  Mcrkcl, 
Radclf  van  Jkernt  (1893).  (P.  A.  A.) 

JIBITOS.  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians,  first  met  with 
by  the  Franciscans  in  1676  in  the  forest  near  the  Huallaga 
liver,  in  the  Peruvian  province  of  Loreto.  After  their  con- 
version they  settled  in  villages  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
liver. 

JIBCTI  (DjlBOCTt),  the  chief  port  and  capital  ol  French 
Somalilaod,  in  ti*  3;'  N.,  43°  10'  £.  Jibuti  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  to  and  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Tajura 
•bout  150  m.  S.W.  of  Aden.  The  town  is  built  on  a  horseshoe- 
shaped  peninsula  partly  consisting  of  mud  fiats,  which  are 
spanned  by  causeways.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  governor's 
palace,  customs-house,  post  office,  and  the  terminal  suiion 
of  the  railway  to  Abyssinia.    The  bouse*  ia  the  £unpcao 


quarts  are  built  of  stone,  are  fiat-foofed  and  provided  wftk 
verandas.  There  is  a  good  water  ntpply,  drawp  from  a  reser- 
voir about  >)  m.  distanL  The  liaibodr  is  land-locked  and 
capacious.  Ocean  steamers  are  able  to  enter  it  at  all  states  of 
wind  and  tide.  Adjoining  the  mainland  is  the  native  town, 
consislii^  mostly  of  roughly  made  wooden  houses  with  well 
thatched  roofs.  In  it  is  hdd  a  large  maifcet,  chiefly  for  the 
disposal  of  live  stock,  camels,  cattle,  &c.  The  pott  is  a  regular 
calling-idace  and  also  a  coaling  slatk>a  for  the  steamers  of  the 
Messageries  Maritimcs,  and  there  is  a  local  service  to  Aden. 
Trade  is  confined  to  coaling  passing  ships  and  to  importing  goods 
for  and  exporting  goods  from  southern  Abyssinia  via  Harrar, 
there  being  no  local  industries.  (For  statistics  see  Soiuuland^ 
French.)  The  inhabitants  are  of  many  races — Somali,  Danakil, 
Gallas,  Armenians,  Jews,  Arabs,  Indians,  besides  Greeks,  Italians, 
French  and  other  Europeans.  The  population,  which  in  1900 
when  the  railway  was  building  was  about  is,ooo,  had  falka  in 
1907  to  some  5000  or  6000,  including  300  Europeana. 

Jibuti  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1888  in  consequence  of  it* 
superiority  to  Obok  both  in  respect  to  harbour  accommodation 
and  in  nearness  to  Harrar.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  the  governor 
of  the  colony  since  May  1896.  Order  is  maintained  by  a  purely 
native  police  force.  The  port  is  not  fortified. 

JICARILLA,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Athapascan 
stock.  Their  former  range  was  in  New  Mexico,  about  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos,  and  they  are  now  settled 
in  a  reservation  on  the  northern  border  of  New  Mexico.  Origin- 
ally  a  scourge  of  the  district,  they  are  now  subdued,  but  remain 
uncivilixed.  They  number  some  800  and  are  steadily  decreasing. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  from  the  Spanish  j'icaro,  a  basket  tray,  in 
reference  to  their  excellent  basket-work. 

JIDDA  (also  written  Jesoah,  Djidoah,  Djxodxb),  a  town  in 
Arabia  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  in  si"  38' N.  and  39*  10' E.  Itisof 
importance  mainly  as  the  principal  landing  place  ot  pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  from  which  it  is  about  46  m.  distant.  It  is  situated  in  a 
low  sandy  plain  backed  by  a  range  of  hUIs  10  m.  to  the  east,  with 
higher  mountains  behind.  The  town  extends  along  the  beach  for 
about  a  mile,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  with  towers  st  intervals,  the 
seaward  angles  being  commanded  by  two  fotts,  in  the  northern 
of  which  are  the  prison  and  other  public  buildings.  There  are 
three  gates,  the  Medina  gate  on  the  north,  the  Mecca  gate 
on  the  east,  and  the  Yemen  gate  (rarely  opened)  on  the  south; 
there  are  also  three  small  posterns  on  the  west  side,  the  centre 
one  leading  to  the  quay.  In  front  of  the  Mecca  gate  is  a  ramblinc 
suburb  with  shops,  coffee  houses,  and  an  open  market  place; 
before  the  Medina  gate  are  the  Turkish  barracks,  and  b^nd 
them  the  holy  place  of  Jidda,  the  tomb  of  "  our  mother  Eve," 
surrounded  by  the  principal  cemetery. 

The  tomb  is  a  walled  enclosure  said  to  represent  the  dimensians 
of  the  body,  about  300  paces  long  and  15  ft.  broad.  At  the  head  is 
a  small  erection  where  gifts  are  deposited,  and  rather  more  than 
half-way  down  a  whitewashed  dome  encloses  a  small  dark  chapd 
within  whkh  is  the  black  stone  known  as  El  Surrak,  the  navcL 
The  grave  of  Eve  is  mentioned  by  Edrisi,  but  except  the  bUck 
stone  nothing  bears  any  aspect  of  antiquity  ^ee  Burton^  Pdgrnufc, 
vol.  it.). 

The  sea  face  is  the  best  part  of  the  town;  the  houses  there  an 
lofty  and  well  built  of  the  rough  coral  that  crops  out  all  along 
the  shore.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  winding.  There  are 
two  mosques  of  considerable  size  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones. 
The  outer  suburbs  are  merely  collections  of  brushwood  huts. 
The  basaats  are  well  supplied  with  food-stuffs  imported  by  sea, 
and  fruit  and  vegetables  from  Taif  and  Wadi  Faiima.  The  water 
supply  ia  limited  and  brackish;  there  are,  however,  two  sweet 
wells  and  a  spring  7)  m.  from  the  town,  and  most  of  the  bouse* 
have  dstems  for  storing  rain-water.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
damp,  but  fever  is  not  so  prevalent  as  at  Mecca.  The  barbovr 
though  inconvenient  of  access  is  well  protected  by  coral  tecb; 
there  are,  however,  no  wharves  or  other  dock  lacilitie*  and  cargo 
is  kinded  in  small  Arab  boats,  somhuks. 

The  governor  is  a  Turkish  kaimakam  under  the  vali  of  Hcjai, 
and  there  is  a  large  Turkish  garrison;  the  sharif  of  Mecca, 
Jiowever,  through  his  agent  at  Jidda  cxecdses  an  authoiky 
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pnctkilly  snperiot  to  that  of  the  sultan's  officials.  Consulates 
are  maintained  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Russia, 
Holland,  Belgium  and  Persia.  The  permanent  population 
is  estimated  at  30,000,  o{  which  less  than  half  are  Arabs,  and  of 
these  a  large  number  are  foreigners  from  Yemen  and  Hadramut, 
the  remainder  are  negroes  and  Somali  with  a  few  Indian  and 
Greek  traders. 

■  Jidda  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Persian  merchanta  i^  the 
caliphate  of  Othman,  but  its  great  commercial  prosperity  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  1 5th  century  when  it  became  the  centre 
of  trade  between  Egypt  and  India.  Down  to  the  time  of 
Buickhardt  (18x5)  the  Suez  ships  went  no  farther  tlian  Jidda, 
where  they  were  met  by  Indian  vessels.  The  introduction  of 
steamers  deprived  Jidda  of  its  place  as  an  emporium,  not  only 
for  Indian  goods  but  for  the  products  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
formerly  were  collected  here,  but  are  now  largely  exported 
direct  by  steamer  from  Hodeda,  Suakin,  Jibuti  and  Aden. 
At  the  same  time  it  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  pilgrim  traffic 
which  is  now  regarded  as  the  annual  harvest  of  Jidda.  The 
average  number  of  pilgrima  aniviog  by  sea  exceeds  50,000,  and  in 
I9a3-r904  the  total  came  to  74,600.  The  changed  status  of  the 
port  is  shown  in  its  trade  returns,  for  while  its  exports  decreased 
from  £350,000  in  1880  to  £3SiOoo  in  1904,  its  imports  in  the 
latter  year  amounted  to  over  £1,400,000.  The  adverse  balance 
of  trade  is  paid  by  a  very  large  export  of  specie,  collected  from 
the  pilgrims  during  their  stay  in  the  country. 

JIQ,  a  brisk  lively  dance,  the  quick  and  irregular  steps  of 
which  have  varied  at  different  times  and  in  the  various  countries 
ia  which  it  has  been  danced  (see  Dakcx).  The  music  of  the 
"  j<g>"  or  such  as  is  written  in  its  rhythm,  is  in  various  times  and 
has  been  used  frequently  to  finish  a  suite,  t./.  by  Bach  and 
HandeL  The  word  has  uaually  been  derived  from  or  con- 
nected with  FV.  gitf,  Ital.  gigar,  Ger.  Ceift,  a  fiddle.  The  French 
and  Italian  words  are  now  chieSy  used  of  the  dance  or  dance 
rhythm,  and  in  this  ieois  kwve  been  taken  by  etymologiau  as 
adapted  from  tbe  English  "  jig,"  which  may  bkva  been  origiaaUy 
an  onomatopoeic  word.  Tb*  idea  of  juoqiing,  jediing  move- 
Dent  has  given  rise  to  maajr  applicatioos  of  "  jig  "  and  its 
derivative  "  jigger  "  to  mtdnnicu  and  other  devices,  ludi  ai 
the  machine  used  for  Kpanting  the  heavier  metal-bearing  por- 
tions from  the  lighter  parts  in  orcKlteasing,  or  a  tadde  consistiiig 
of  a  double  and  single  block  and  fall,  &c.  The  word  "  jigger," 
a  comptioD  of  the  West  Indian  ckigot,  is  also  used  as  the  name 
of  a  species  of  flea,  the  Sanoprytta  pemlriua,  which  buiTowa  and 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  human  foot,  generally  under  the  toe  nails, 
and  causes  great  swelling  and  irritation  (see  Flea). 

ilHilD  (also  written  Jebmi,  Jahad,  Djnuo),  an  Aiablc  word 
of  which  the  literal  meuiing  is  an  effort  or  a  contest.  It  is  used 
to  designate  the  religious  duty  inculcated  in  the  Koran  on  the 
foUowera  of  Mahomet  to  wage  war  upon  those  who  do  not  accept 
the  doctrines  of  Islam.  This  duty  is  laid  down  in  five  suras — 
all  of  these  suras  belonging  to  the  period  after  Mahomet  had 
established  his  power.  Conquered  peoples  who  will  neither 
embrace  Islam  nor  pay  a  polt-tsx  (;isy<)  are  to  be  put  to 
the  sword.  (See  further  Mahoioieoam  iNSHTtiTlONS.)  By 
Mahommedan  commentatora  the  commands  in  the  Koran  are 
not  interpreted  as  a  general  injunction  on  all  Modems  constantly 
to  make  war  on  the  infidels.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
order  for  a  general  war  can  only  be  given  by  the  caliph  (an 
office  now  claimed  by  the  sultans  of  Turkey).  Mahommedan* 
who  do  not  acknowledge  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Ottoman 
sultan,  such  as  the  Fenians  and  Moors,  look  to  their  own  rulers 
for  the  proclamation  of  a  jihad;  there  has  been  in  fact  no 
universal  warfare  by  Moslems  on  unbelievers  since  the  earty  days 
of  Mahommedanism.  Jihads  are  generally  pioclaimed  by  all 
persons  who  daim  to  be  mahdis,  e^.  Mahommed  A^mad  (the 
Sudanese  mabdi)  prodafmed  •  jihad  in  1881.  In  the  belief  of 
Moslems  every  one  of  their  number  slain  in  a  jQiad  b  taken 
straight  to  pandise. 

Jimms  (or  xiMEME^  ra  cumROt,  vbamcuoo  (1436- 

1517),  Spanish  cardinal  and  statesman,  was  bom  in  -mi  at 
Tonelagana  in  Castile,  of  good  but  poor  family.   He  studied  M 
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Alcali  de  Henares  and  afterwards  at  Salamanca;  and  in  14S9, 
having  entered  holy  orders,  he  went  to  Rome.  Returning  to 
Spain  in  1465,  he  brought  with  him  an  "  expective  "  letter  from 
the  pope,  in  virtue  of  which  he  took  possession  of  the  archpriest- 
ship  of  Uzeda  in  the  diocese  of  Toledo  in  1473.  Carillo,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  opposed  him,  and  on  his  obstinate  refusal  to 
give  way  threw  him  into  prison.  For  six  years  Jimenes  held 
out,  and  at  length  in  1480  Carillo  restored  him  to  his  benefice. 
This  Jimenes  exchanged  almost  at  once  for  a  chaplaincy  at 
Sigucnza,  under  Cardiuol  Mendoza,  bishop  of  Siguenr.a,  who 
shortly  appointed  him  vicar-gcneral  of  his  diocese.  In  that  posi- 
tion Jimenes  won  golden  opinions  from  ecclesiastic  and  layman; 
and  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  sure  road  to  distinction  among  the 
secular  clergy,  when  he  abruptly  resolved  to  become  a  monk. 
Throwing  up  all  hia  benefices,  and  changing  his  baptismal  name 
Gonzales  for  that  of  Francisco,  he  enfeied  the  Franciscan 
monastciy  of  San  Juan  de  las  Reyes,  recently  fouiided  by  Fer-. 
dfaiand  and  Isabella  at  Toledo.  Not  content  with  the  ordinary 
severities  of  the  noviciate,  he  added  voluntary  austerities.  Ife 
slept  on  the  bate  ground,  wore  a  hair-shirt,  doubled  bis  fasts, 
and  scourged  himself  with  much  fervour;  indeed  throughout  his 
whole  life,  even  when  at  tbe  acme  of  his  greatness,  his  private  life 
was  most  rigorously  ascetic.  The  report  of  his  sanctity  broui^t 
crowds  to  confess  to  him;  but  from  them  he  retired  to  the  lonely 
monastery  of  Our  Lady  of  Castafiar;  and  he  even  built  with  hb 
own  hands  a  rude  hut  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  in  which  he 
lived  at  times  as  an  anchoritei  He  was  afterwards  guardian  of 
a  monastery  at  Snlifda.  Meanwhile  Mendoza  (now  archbishop 
of  Toledo)  had  not  forgotten  him;  and  in  1493  he  recommended 
him  to  Isabella  as  her  confessor.  The  queen  sent  for  Jimenes, 
was  pleased  with  him,  and  to  his  great  reluctance  forced  the 
office  upon  him.  The  post  was  politically  important,  for 
Isabella  subndtted  to  the  judgment  of  her  fatber-oonfessor  not 
only  her  private  affairs  but  also  matten  of  state.  Jimena's 
severe  ssnctity  soon  won  Urn  considerable  influence  over  Isabella; 
and  thus  it  was  that  he  first  emerged  into  political  life.  In 
1494  the  queen's  confessor  was  appointed  provincial  of  the  order 
of  St  Francis,  and  at  once  set  about  reducing  the  laxity  of  the 
conventual  to  the  strictness  of  the  observantine  Frandscaos. 
Intense  .opposition  was  continued  even  after  Jimenes  becune 
archbishop  of  Toledo.  The  general  of  the  order  himself  came  from 
Rome  to  interfere  with  the  archbishop's  measures  of  reform, 
but  the  stem  inflexibility  of  Jimenes,  backed  by  the  influence  of 
the  queen,  sebdued  every  obstacle.  Cardinal  Mendoza  had  died 
in  1495,  and  Isabella  had  secretly  procured  a  papal  bull  nomina- 
ting her  confessor  to  his  diocese  of  Toledo,  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  in  Spain,aecond  perhaps  to  nooth^dignityof  the  Roman 
Church  save  the  papacy.'  Long  and  suicerely  Jimenes  strove  to 
evade  the  honour;  but  his  neh  epixopoH  was  after  six  months 
overcome  by  a  second  bull  ordering  him  to  accept  consecration. 
With  the  primacy  of  Spain  was  associated  the  lofty  dignity 
of  high  chancellor  of  Castile;  but  Jimenes  still  maintained  bis 
lowly  life;  and,  although  a  message  from  Rome  required  him 
to  live  in  a  style  befitting  his  tank,  the  outward  pomp  only 
concealed  his  private  asceticism.  In  1499  Jimenes  accompanied 
the  court  to  Granada,  and  there  eagerly  joined  the  mild  and 
pious  Archbishop  TSlavera  in  his  efforts  to  convert  the  M0013. 
Talavera  had  begun  with  gentle  measures,  but  Jimenes  preferred 
to  proceed  by  haranguing  thxfttkiltt,  or  doctors  of  religion,  and 
loading  them  with  gifts.  Outwardly  the  latter  method  was 
successful;  In  two  months  the  converts  were  so  numerous  that 
they  had  to  be  baptized  by  aspersion.  The  indignation  of  the 
unconverted  Moors  swelled  into  open  revolt.  Jimenes  was 
besieged  in  his  house,  and  tbe  utmost  difficulty  was  found  in 
quieting  the  dty.  Baptism  or  exile  was  oSeicd  to  the  Moots 
as  a  punishment  for  rebellion.  The  majority  accepted  baptism; 
and  Lwhells,  who  had  been  momentarily  annoyed  at  her  arch- 
bahop's  imprudence,  wax  satisfied  that  he  had  done  good 
service  to  Christianity. 

On  the  a4th  of  November  r504  Isabella  died.  Ferdinand  at 
once  resigned  the  title  of  king  of  Castile  in  favour  of  his  daughter 
Joan  and  her  husband  the  archduke  Philip,  Bstundng  instead 
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thtt  of  Kgent.  Philip  wu  keenly  jeslous  of  Ferdinand's  pre- 
tensions to  the  Kgency;  and  It  required  all  the  tact  of  Jimenes 
to  bring  about  a  friendly  interview  between  the  princes. 
Ferdinand  finally  retired  from  Castile;  and,  though  Jimenes  re- 
mained, his  political  weight  was  less  than  before.  The  sudden 
death  of  Philip  in  September  1506  quite  overset  the  already 
tottering  intellect  of  his  wife;  his  son  and  heir  Charles  was  still  a 
child;  and  Ferdinand  was  at  Naples.  The  noble*  of  Castile, 
mutually  jealous,  agreed  to  entrust  affairs  to  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  who,  moved  more  by  patriotic  regard  for  his  country's 
welfare  than  by  special  friendship  for  Ferdinand,  strove  to  es- 
tablish the  final  influence  of  that  king  in  Castile.  Ferdinand 
did  not  return  till  August  1507;  and  be  brought  a  cardinal's 
hat  for  Jimenes.  Shortly  afterwards  the  new  cardinal  of 
Spain  was  appointed  grand  inquisitor-genenl  for  Castile  and 
Leon. 

-  The  next  great  event  In  the  cardinal's  life  was  the  expedition 
against  the  Moorish  dty  of  Qran  in  the  north  of  Africa,  in  which 
his  religious  zeal  was  supported  by  the  prospect  of  the  political 
and  material  gain  that  would  accrue  to  Spain  from  the  poosessloo 
of  such  a  station,  A  preliminary  expedition,  equipped,  like  that 
which  followed,  at  the  expense  of  Jimenes,  captured  the  port  of 
Mers-el-Kebir  in  1505;  and  in  1509  a  strong  force,  accompanied 
by  the  cardinal  in  penon,  set  tail  for  Africa,  and  in  one  day  the 
wealthy  dty  was  taken  by  storm.  Though  thearmy  remained  to 
make  fresh  conquests,  Jimenes  returned  to  Spain,  and  occupied 
himself  with  the  administration  of  his  diocese,  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  recover  from  the  regent  the  expenses  of  his  Oran  expedi- 
tion. On  the  28th  of  January  1516  Ferdinand  died,  leaving 
Jimenes  as  regent  of  Castile  for  Charles  (afterwards  Charles  V.), 
then  a  youth  of  sixteen  in  the  Netherlands.  Though  Jimenes  at 
once  took  firm  bold  of  the  reins  of  government,  and  ruled  in 
a  determined  and  even  autocratic  manner,  the  haughty  and 
turbulent  CastiUan  nobility  and  the  jealont  intriguing  Flemish 
councillors  of  Charles  combined  to  render  bis  positioD  pccnliarty 
difficult;  while  the  evils  consequent  upon  the  unlimited  d^ 
mands  of  Charles  for  money  threw  much  undeserved  odium 
upon  the  regent.  In  violation  of  the  laws,  Jimenes  acceded  to 
Charles's  desire  to  be  proclaimed  king;  he  secured  the  person 
of  Charles's  younger  brother  Ferdinand;  he  fixed  the  seat 
of  the  Cortes  at  Madrid;  and  he  established  a  standing  army 
by  drilling  the  citizens  of  the -great  towns.  Immediately  on 
Ferdinand's  death,  Adiian,-  dean  of  Louvain,  afterwards  pope, 
produced  a  commission  from  Charles  appointing  him  rqieiit. 
Jimenes  admitted  him  to  a  nominal  equality,  but  took  care  that 
neither  he  nor  the  subsequent  commissioneta  of  Charles  ever 
had  any  real  share  of  power.  In  September  151 7  Charles 
landed  in  the  province  it  Asturias,  and  Jimenes  hastened  to 
meet  him.  On  the  way,  however,  he  feU  ill,  not  without  a 
suspicion  of  poison.  While  thus  feeble,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Charles  coldly  thanking  him  for  his  services,  and  giving  him 
leave  to  retire  to  his  diocese.  A  few  hours  after  this  virtual 
dismissal,  which  some,  however,  say  the  cardinal  never  uw, 
Frandsco  Jimenes  died  at  Roa,  on  the  8th  of  November  1517. 
.  Jimenes  was  a  bold  and  determined  statesman.  Sternly 
and  inflexibly,  with  a  confidence  that  became  at  times  over- 
bearing, he  carried  through  what  he  had  dedded  to  be  tight,  with 
as  little  regard  for  the  convenience  of  others  as  for  his  own.  In 
the  midst  of  a  corrupt  dergy  his  morals  were  irreproachable.  He 
was  liberal  to  all,  and  founded  and  maintained  very  many 
benevolent  tnatitntions  in  his  diocese.  His  whole  time  was 
devoted  either  to  the  state  or  to  religion;  his  only  recreation  was 
in  theological  or  scholastic  discussion.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  points  about  the  cardinal  is  the  advanced  period  of 
life  at  which  he  entered  upon  the  stage  where  he  was  to  play  such 
leading  parts.  Whether  his  abrupt  change  from  the  secular  to 
the  regular  clergy  was  the  fervid  outcome  of  religious  enthusiasm 
or  the  far-seeing  move  of  a  wily  schemer  has  been  disputed; 
but  the  constant  austerity  of  his  life,  his  unvarying  superiority 
to  small  personal  aims,  are  arguments  for  the  former  alternative 
that  are  not  to  be  met  by  merely  pointing  to  the  actual  honours 
■ad  power  he  at  last  attained. 


In  1500  was  founded,  and  in  tsoS  was  Opened,  the  nnfarcrribr  e( 
Alcali  de  Henaras,  which,  fostered  by  Cardinal  jimeoes,  at  whose 
sole  expense  it  was  raised,  attained  a  great  pitch  of  outward  magni. 
ficeoce  and  internal  worth.  At  one  time  7000  students  met  within 
its  walls.  In  1636  the  university  was  removed  to  Madrid,  and  the 
costly  buildiDgs  were  left  vacant.  In  the  hopes  of  supplaiitiBg  the 
romances  genially  found  in  the  hands  of  the  young,  Jimenes  caused 
to  be  puDliahed  religiouB  treatises  by  hitiuelf  and  others.  He 
revived  also  the  Mozaiabic  lituixy,  and  endowed  a  dapd  at  Toledo, 
in  which  it  was  to  be  used.  But  his  most  famous  litnaiy  service 
was  the  printing  at  AIcalA  (in  Latin  Comfiutam]  of  theCoauMataamin 
Polyglott,  the  nnt  edition  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  in  the  oeigiaal 
text.  In  this  work,  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  expended  half  a 
million  of  ducats,  the  cardinal  was  aided  tv  the  celebrated  Stunica 
(O.  Lopez  de  Zuiiip),  the  Greek  scholar  Nuilez  de  Guzman  (Pis- 
claims),  the  Hebraist  Venaim,  and  the  humanist  Nebrija,  1^  a 
Creun  Greek  I}emetrius  Ducas,  and  by  three  Jewish  ooaveits,  of 
whom  Zamora  edited  the  Taigum  to  toe  Pentateuch.  The  other 
Targumi  are  not  included.  In  the  Old  Testament  Jerome's  versioa 
stands  between  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  synagogue  and  the 
Eastern  church,  as  the  preface  expresses  it,  are  set  luc  the  thieves 
on  this  side  and  on  that,  with  Jesus  (that  is,  the  Roman  Church)  in 
the  midst.  The  text  occupies  five  volumes,  and  a  sixth  contains  a 
Hebrew  lexicon,  Ac  The  work  commenced  in  r503.  'The  New 
Testament  was  finished  in  January  1514,  and  the  whole  is  April 
1517.  It  was  dedicated  to  Leo  X.,  and  was  reprinted  in  157*  by 
the  Antwerp  firm  of  PUntin,  after  revision  by  Benito  Alias  Moataao 
at  the  expense  of  Philip  II.  The  second  edition  is  known  as  the 
BiUia  Regia  or  FUipina. 

The  work  by  Alvato  Gomes  de  Castro,  Dt  Ktbia  GitHi  Asaain 
Xmena  (folio,  1659,  AlcaU),  is  the  quany  whence  have  cosoe  the 
materials  for  biographies  of  Jimenes — in  Spanish  by  Robles  (1604) 
and  QuinUniUa  (1633) ;  in  French  by  Baudier  (1635),  MarsoOier 
(1684),  Flichier  (1694)  and  Richard  (1704);  in  Ceiman  by  Hefde 
(1844,  translated  into  English  by  Canon  Dalton,  1860)  and  Havc- 
mann  (1848);  and  in  English  by  Barrett  (1813).  See  also  Preacott's 
FtnUnami  and  Iiabdia;  Rant  da  Deux  Itonda  (May  1841)  and 
aim.  de  FAcad.  d'kiit.  de  Madrid,  vol,  iv.  '    ->  ' 

JIND.  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the  Punjab,  It  ranks 
as  one  of  the  Cis-Sutlej  states,  which  came  under  British  iikfliience 
in  1809.  The  territory  consists  of  three  isoUted  tracts,  unid 
British  districts.  Total  area,  1331  aq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  a8s,ooj, 
showing  a  deaease  of  1%  in  the  decade,  EstuosMd  gnm 
revenue  jCto9,ooo;  there  is  no  tribute.  Grain  and  cotton  ore  ex- 
potted,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
leather  and  wooden  ware*  and  cloth.  The  chief,  whose  title 
is  raja,  is  s  Sikh  of  the  Sidhn  Jat  dan  and  of  the  Phulkian  family. 
The  prindpality  was  founded  in  t763,  and  the  chief  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Mogul  emperor  in  1768,  The  dynasty  has  always 
been  famous  for  iu  loyalty  to  the  British,  especially  during  the 
Mutiny,  which  has  been  rewarded  with  accessions  of  tctiitoty. 
In  1857  the  raja  of  Jind  was  actually  the  first  man,  European  or 
native,  who  took  the  field  against  the  mutineeis;  and  his  con- 
tingent collected  supplies  in  advance  for  the  British  tioeps 
marching  upon  Delhi,  besides  rendering  excellent  service  dorias 
the  siege.  Raja  Ranbit  Singh  succeeded  as  a  minor  in  1887,  and 
was  granted  full  powen  in  1899,  During  the  Tirah  expedition  of 
t897-98  the  Jind  imperial  service  infantry  specially  distio- 
gui^ed  themsdves.  The  town  of  Jind,  the  former  capital,  has 
a  station  on  the  Soutbero  Punjab  railway,  80  m.  N.W.  of  Ddhi. 
Pop.  (1901],  8047.  The  present  capital  and  residcace  d  the 
raja  since  1897  is  Sangrur;  pop,  (1901),  11,853. 

JINOO.  a  legendary  empress  of  Japan,  wife  of  ChOoi,  the  14th 
mikado  (191-aoo).  On  bei  husband's  death  she  assumed  the 
government,  and  fitted  out  an  army  for  the  invasion  ol  Korea 
(see  Jatan,  |  9).  She  returned  to  Japan  completely  victorioiis 
after  three  years'  absence.  Subsequently  her  son  Ojen  Teano, 
afterwards  isth  mikado,  was  bom,  and  later  was  canoniaed  as 
Hochiman,  god  of  war.  The  empress  Jingo  ruled  over  Jopso 
till  >7o.   She  is  still  worshipped. 

As  regards  the  English  oath,  usually  "  By  Jingo,"  or  "  By  tbe 
living  Jingo,"  the  derivation  is  doubtful.  The  identificatioa 
with  the  name  of  Ginguiph  or  Gengulphus,  a  Burgundian  saint 
who  was  martyred  on  the  11  th  of  May  760,  was  a  joke  on  the  part 
of  R.  H.  Barhiun,  author  of  the  IntoUihy  Utaids.  Some  explain 
the  word  as  a  corruption  of  lainko,  the  Basque  name  for  God.  It 
has  also  been  derived  from  the  Persian ^aiif  (war),  St  Jingo  being 
the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  god  of  war.  Mars;  and  is  even 
expfauned  as  a  corruption  of  "  Jesus,  Son  of  God,"  Je-n-flo.    la 
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sopportot  tbe  Buqne  derivktion  it  is  alleged  that  the  oath  was 
first  common  in  Wales,  to  aid  in  the  conquest  of  which  Edward  I, 
imported  a  number  of  Basque  mercenaries.  The  phra^  docs  not, 
however,  aKiear  in  literature  before  the  17th  century,  first  as 
conjurer's  jargon.  Motteuz,  inhis  "  Rabelais,"  is  the  first  to  use 
"  by  jingo,"  translating  par  iieu.  The  political  use  of  the  word 
as  indicating  an  aggressive  patriotism  (Jingoes  and  Jingoism) 
originated  in  1877  during  the  weeks  of  national  excitement  pre- 
luding the  despatch  of  the  British  Mediterranean  squadron  to 
Gailipdi,  thus  frustrating  Russian  designs  on  Constantinople. 
While  the  public  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  as  to  what 
policy  the  govenunent  would  pursue,  a  bellicose  music-hall  song 
with  the  refrain  "  We  don't  want  to  fight,  but  by  Jingo  if  we  do," 
Iec,  was  produced  in  London  by  a  singer  known  as  "  the  great 
MacDennott,"  and  instantly  became  very  popular,'  Thus  the 
war-party  came  to  be  called  Jingoes,  and  Jingobm  has  ever  since 
been  the  term  applied  to  time  who  advocate  a  national  policy 
of  anogance  and  pugnadty. 

For  a  diacnssion  of  the  etymology  of  Jingo  see  NMm  atii  Qutries, 
CAugust  as,  1894),  8th  aeriei,  p.  149. 

jm  (Djihn),  the  name  of  a  class  of  spirits  (ttnii^  in  Arabian 
mythology.  They  are  the  offspring  of  fin,  but  in  their  form  and 
tbe  propagation  of  their  kind  they  resemble  htiman  beings. 
They  are  ruled  by  a  race  of  kings  named  "  Suleyman,"  one  of 
whom  is  considered  to  have  built  the  pyramids.  Their  central 
home  is  tbe  mountain  Kti,  and  they  manifest  themselva  to  men 
under  both  animal  and  mortal  form  and  become  invisible  at  will. 
There  are  good  and  evil  jinn,  and  these  in  each  case  reach  the 
cztremo^ beauty  and  iiglinf<> 

JIBB&K,  J08BF  (18SS-188&),  Czedi  scholar,  was  bom  at 
VysoUM^oinBohemiaonthe^thofOctoberiSas.  Heentered 
the  Prague  bureau  of  education  in  1850,  and  became  minister  of 
the  department  in  the  Hohenwart  cabinet  in  1871.  Bis  efforts 
to  secure  equal  educational  privileges  for  the  Slav  nationaliliiw 
in  the  Austrian  dominions  brought  him  into  disfavour  with  the 
German  dement.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Land- 
tag in  1878,  and  of  the  Austrian  Rdchsrat  in  1879.  His  merits  as 
a  scholar  were  recognized  in  1875  by  his  election  as  president  of 
the  loyal  Bohemian  academy  of  sdences.  Be  died  in  Prague  on 
the  asth  o{  November  1888. 

With  Hermenegild  Jireiek  he  defended  in  1861  the  nnnineneis 
of  the  K&niginhof  MS.  discovered  by  Wencealaua  Hanka.  He 
published  in  the  Ciech  language  an  anthology  of  Czech  litefi^are 
tx  vols.,  I85ft-l86l),  a  biographical  dictionary  of  Czech  wntets 
6  vols.,  1875-1876),  a  Ciecn  nymnology,  editions  of  BUhoilaw's 
Czech  grammar  and  of  aonie  Czech  claancs,  and  of  the  works  of  his 
lather>!B-law  Pavd  Joef  Safilik  (179S-1861). 

Hb  brother  HzuairXGao  JntxEn,  Ritter  von  Samakow 
(1827-  ),  Bohemian  jurisconsult,  who  was  bom  at  Vysoki 
M^  on  the  13th  of  April  1827,  was  also  an  official  in  the 
education  department. 

Among  his  important  works  on  Shvonic  law  were  Caier  juris 
lokamcCill  parts,  |86^-|892),  and  a  CMUttiM  «/  Slat  Folk-Lm 
(Czedh,  1880).  SiMt  Imt  m  Bohaiua  and  Itamia  dam  la  Ik*  t4lk 
CentKry  (Czech,  3  vols.  1863-1873). 

JiuEek,  KOHSTMnra  Joskt  (1854-  ),  son  of  Josef, 
taught  history  at  Prague.  He  entered  the  Bulgarian  service  in 
1879,  and  in  1881  became  miaister  of  education  at  Sofia.  In 
18S4  he  became  prafeasor  of  nnivenal  Ustniy  in  Czech  at  Prague, 
and  in  1893  pfofessor  of  9avaiic  antiquities  at  Vienna. 

The  bulk  of  Komtantin's  wrMngB  deal  with  the  history  of  tlie 
toutlicnt  Slavs  and  their  literature.  They  iodude  a  Hitlarf  of  Ot 
Bidf/iri  (Czech  and  Ccnnu.  1876),  Tht  Priiuipalily  of  Snlfaria 
(1891),  Traab  i»  Btdiaria  (Czech,  1888),  &c 

JTUKH,  >  town  of  Russian  Central  Asia,  in  the  pionnce  of 
y-— '**~».  on  the  Transcaspian  railway,  71m.  NX.  of  the  dty 
of  SamukaixL  Pop.  (1897),  i6/>4i-  As  a  fortified  post  of 
BoUura  it  was  captured  by  tbe  Russians  in  1866. 

iOAB  (Heb.  "  Yah  [web]  is  a  father  "),  in  the  Bibk,  the  son 
of  Zenuah,  David's  sister  (i  Chron.  il  16).  Bis  bnthen  wen 
Asahd  and  Abfahai.  All  three  were  renowned  wanion  and 
played  a  ptomiaciit  part  in  David's  history.  Ahishai  on  one 
occadon  saved  the  king's  hfe  from  a  Philistine  giant  (z  Sam, 
so.  17),  and  Joab  as  wanior  and  statrsman  was  directly  icipaD- 
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aible  for  much  of  David's  success.  Joab  won  his  spurs,  according 
to  one  account,  by  capturing  Jerusalem  (i  Chron.  xi.  4-9);  with 
Abishai  and  Ittai  of  Gath  he  led  a  small  army  against  the  Israel- 
ites who  had  rebelled  under  Absalom  (3  Sam,  xviii.  >);  and 
he  superintended  the  campaign  against  Ammon  and  Edom 
(2  Sam.  zi.  r,  xii.  s<;  i  Kings  xi.  15).  He  showed  his  sturdy 
character  by  urging  the  king  after  the  death  of  Absalom  to 
place  his  duty  to  Us  people  before  his  grid  for  the  loss  of  his 
favourite  son  (2  Sam.  idz.  1-8),  and  by  protesting  against  David's 
proposal  to  number  the  people,  an  innovation  which  may  hav« 
been  regarded  as  an  infringement  of  theit  liberties  (>  Sam.  xxiv.; 
I  Chron.  xzL  6). 

The  hostil!^  of  the  "  sons  of  Zerulah  "  towards  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  is  characteristically  contrasted  with  David's  own  gener- 
osity towards  Saul's  fallen  house.  Abishai  proposed  to  kiirSaul 
when  David  surprised  him  asleep  (1  5am.  xxvi.  8;,  and  was  anxious 
to  slay  Shimd  when  he  cursed  the  king  (3  Sam.  zvi.  9).  But  David 
was  resigned  to  the  will  of  Yahwch  and  refused  to  entertain  the 
suggestions.  After  Asahcl  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  Abner, 
Joab  exjiostolated  with  David  for  not  taking  revenge  upon  the 
guiltv  one,  and  indeed  the  king  might  be  considered  bound  in  honour 
to  take  up  his  nephew's  cause.  But  when  Joab  himself  kitl^l  Abner. 
David's  imprecation  against  him  and  his  brother  Abishai  sbowca 
that  he  dissociated  himself  from  the  act  of  vengeance,  although  it 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  throne  of  all  Israel  (2  Sam.  iii.).  Fear  of 
a  pcosiblc  rival  may  have  influenced  joab,  and  this  at  all  events  led 
him,  to  stay  Amasa  of  Judah  (3  Sam.  xx.  4-13).  The  two  deeds  are 
similar,  aqd  the  impression  left  by  them  is  expressed  in  David's 
last  charges  ro  Solomon  (i  Kings  il.).  But  here  Joab  had  taken  the 
side  of  Adonijah  against  Solomon,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Benaiah 
at  Solomon's  command,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  charges  are  the 
fruit  of  a  later  tradition  to  remove  all  possible  blame  from  Solomon 
(ff.v.).  It  is  singular  that  Joab  Is  not  blamed  for  killing  Absalom, 
but  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  the  man  who  helped  to  recondle 
father  and  son  (2  Sam.  xi  v.)  should  have  peipetrated  so  cruel  an  act 
in  direct  oppositton  to  the  king's  wishes  (xviii  5,  10-16).  A  certain 
animus  against  joab's  family  thus  seems  to  underlie  some  of  the 
popular  narratives  of  the  life  of  David  (j.'.}.  (S.  A.  C.) 

JOACHIM  OP  FURIS  (<.  1145-1202),  so  named  from  the 
monastery  of  San  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  of  which  he  was  abbot, 
Italian  mystic  theologian,  was  bom  at  CeHco,  neat  Cosenza,  in 
Calabria.  Be  was  of  noUe  birth  and  was  brought  up  at  tbe  court 
of  Duke  Roger  of  Apulia.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  visit  the  holy 
places.  After  seeing  his  comrades  decimated  by  the  plague  at 
Constantinople  he  resolved  to  change  his  mode  of  life,  and,  on  his 
return  to  Italy,  after  a  rigorous  pilgrimage  and  a  period  of  ascetic 
retreat,  became  a  monk  in  the  Cisterdan  abbey  of  Casamari.  In 
August  1177  we  know  that  he  was  abbot  of  tbe  monastery  of 
Corazio,  near  Martitana  In  s  183  be  went  to  the  court  of  Pope 
l.udus  III.  at  VeroU,  and  in  1x85  visited  Urban  III.  at  Verona. 
There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Pope  Clement  III.,  dated  the  8th  of 
June  ri88,  in  which  piement  alludes  to  two  of  Joachim's  works, 
the  CoHiardia  and  the  ExposUio  in  Apocalypiin,  and  urges  him 
to  continue  them.  Joachim,  however,  was  luable  to  continue 
his  abbatial  functions  in  tiie  miilst  of  his  labours  in  prophetic 
exegesis,  and,  moreover,  his  asceticism  accommodated  Itself  but 
m  with  the  somewhat  lax  disdpline  of  Corazzo.  He  accordin|Ay 
retired  into  the  solitudes  of  Pietralata,  and  subsequently  founded 
with  some  companioos  under  a  rule  of  bis  own  creation  the  abbey 
of  San  Giovanid  in  Fkne,  on  Monte  Nero,  in  the  maiMif  of  La 
SQa.  lie  pope  and  the  emperor  befriended  this  foundation; 
Frederick  II.  and  his  wife  Constance  made  important  donatiom 
to  it,  and  promoted  the  spread  of  offshoots  of  the  parent  house; 
while  Innocent  m.,  on  the  91st  of  January  1204,  approved  the 
"  ordo  Florensis  "  and  the  "  Institutio  "  which  iu  founder  had 
bestowed  upon  U. .  Joachim  died  in  1202,  probably  on  the  20th 
of  March. 

Of  the  many  prophetic  Bad  polenial  works  that  were  attributed 
to  Joachim  in  the  13th  and  foUowing  rmriirici,  only  those  enu* 
mented  in  his  will  can  be  regarded  as  absolutely  authentic  These 
are  the  Concordia  neoi  el  oaltris  Ttttamnti  (first  printed  at  Venice 
in  1519),  tbe  Biposilio  in  ApocaljPtin  (Venice,  1^7),  the  PtaUeritm 
docgm  duidarmm  (Venice,  1327),  trf^hr*  with  some  "KbcUi" 
against  the  Jews  or  the  advoaaries  of  the  Christimi  faith.  It  is 
very  probable  that  these  "  libelli  "are  the  writings  entitled  Cmcorisa 
EooMiditmim,  Contra  Jndam,  Dt  arttcnUs  fdoh  Can/tttia  ddti  and 
Da  snriMe  7>nriM<t.  The  la»  is  perhape  the-  wocfc  which  was 
"bytheLatwaaiwiindliaiaiiasfnsilsiaiaganerroaeous 
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critictam  of  Cbe  Triniurian  theory  o(  Peter  Lombard.  This  council, 
though  condemning  the  book,  refrained  from  condemning  rhe 
author,  and  approved  the  order  of  Floris.  Nevertheless,  the  monks 
continued  to  be  subjected  to  insults  as  followers  of  a  heretic,  until 
they  obtained  from  Honorius  III.  in  isao  a  bull  formally  recognizing 
Joachim  as  orthodox  and  forbidding  anyone  to  injure  his  disciples. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  here  all  the  works  attributed  to 
Joachim.  Some  served  their  avowed  object  with  great  success, 
being  powerful  instruments  in  the  anti-papal  polemic  and  sustaining 
the  revolted  Franciscaos  in  their  hope  of  an  approaching  triumph. 
Amonp   the   most   widely   circulated    were   the   commentaries  on 

ieremiah,  Isaiah  and  Ezeldel,  the  Valicinia  poniificum  and  the 
)e  oneribus  eccUsiae.  Of  his  authentic  works  the  doctrinal  essential 
is  very  simple.  Joachim  divides  the  history  of  humanity,  past. 
present  and  future,  into  three  periods,  which,  in  his  Exposiha  in 
A  pocalypsin  (bk.  i.  ch.  5),  he  dennes  as  the  age  of  t  he  Law,  or  of  the 
Father;  the  ape  of  the  Gospel,  or  of  the  Son ;  and  the  ago  of  the  Spirit, 
which  will  bnnj^  the  ages  to  an  end.  before  each  of  these  a^cs  titere 
is  a  period  of  incubation,  or  Initiation:  the  first  age  bcgm^;  with 
Abranam,  but  the  period  of  initiation  with  the  first  man  Adam. 
The  initiation  period  of  the  third  age  begins  with  St  Benedict,  while 
the  actual  age  of  the  Spirit  is  not  to  hc%m  until  1260,  the  Church — 
mulier  amicia  soU  (Rev.  xiL  1} — remaining  hidden  in  the  wilderness 
1360  days.  We  cannot  here  enter  itito  the  infinite  details  of  the 
other  Eubdivisions  imagined  by  Joachim,  or  into  his  system  of 
perpetual  concordances  between  the  New  and  the  Old  Testaments, 
which,  according  to  him,  furnish  the  prcfiguration  of  the  third  age. 
Far  more  interesting  as  explaining  the  diffusion  and  the  religious  and 
•ocial  importance  of  his  doctrine  is  lus  conception  of  the  second 
and  third  ages.  The  first  age  was  the  age  of  the  Letter,  the  second 
was  intermediary  between  the  Letter  and  the  Spirit,  and  the  third 
was  to  be  the  age  of  the  Spirit.  The  age  of  the  Son  is  the  period 
oi  study  and  wisdom,  the  period  of  striving  towards  mystic  know- 
ledge. In  the  age  of  the  Father  all  thai  was  necessary  was  obcdicni:c; 
in  the  age  of  the  Son  reading  is  enjoined;  but  the  age  of  tlie  Spirit 
was  to  be  devoted  to  prayer  and  song.  The  third  is  the  ^ge  of  the 
plena  spiritus  libertas,  the  age  of  contemplation,  the  monastic  age 
par  excelience,  the  age  of  a  monachism  wholly  directed  towards 
ecstasy,  more  Oriental  than  Benedictine.  Joachim  docs  not 
conceal  his  sympathies  with  the  ideal  of  Basilian  monachism.  In 
his  opinion — which  is,  in  form  at  least,  perfectly  orthodox — the 
churcn  of  Peter  will  be,  not  abolished,  but  puri5ed;  actually, 
the  hierarchy  ^acea  its^  in  the  third  age  before  the  order  of  the 
monks,  the  viri  spirUuales.  The  entire  world  will  become  a  vast 
monastery  in  that  day,  which  will  be  the  resting-season,  the  sabbath 
of  humanity.  In  various  passages  in  Joachim's  writings  the 
clerical  hierarchy  is  represented  by  Rachel  and  the  contemplative 
order  by  her  son  Joseph,  and  Rachel  is  destined  to  efface  oerself 
before  her  son.  Similarl)r,  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
on  the  sacraments  is  considered,  implicitly  and  explicitly,  as  transi- 
tory, as  representing  that  passage  from  the  tignijicarUia  to  the 
iiptijicata  which  Joachim  signalizes  at  every  stage  of  his  demonstra- 
tion. Joachira  was  not  disturbed  during  his  lifetime.  In  1200  he 
submitted  all  his  writin{[s  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Sec,  and 
unreservedly  affirmed  his  orthodoin'';  the  Lateran  council,  which 
condemned  his  criticism  of  Peter  Lombard,  made  no  allusion  to 
his  r  ,  h-.t-'-c'rnT  temerities;  and  the  bull  of  \220  was  a  formal 
certificate  of  his  orthodoxy. 

The  Joachimite  ideas  soon  spread  into  Italy_  and  France,  and 
especially  after  a_  division  had  been  produced  in  the  Franciscan 
order.  The  rigorists,  who  soon  became  known  as  "  Spirituals," 
represented  St  Francis  as  the  initiator  of  Joachim's  third  age. 
Certain  convents  became  centres  of  Joachimism.  Around  the 
hermit  of  Hyiircs,  Hugh  of  Dignc,  was  formed  a  group  of  Franciscana 
who  expected  from  the  advent  ot  the  third  age  the  triumph  of  their 
ascetic  ideas.  The  Joachimitcs  even  obtained  a  majority  in  the 
general  chapter  of  1247,  and  elected  John  of  Parma,  one  of  their 
number,  general  of  the  order.  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  however, 
compelled  John  of  Parma  to  renounce  his  dignity,  and  the  Joachimite 
opposition  became  more  and  more  vehement.  Pscudo-Joachimite 
treatises  sprang  up  on  every  hand,  and,  finally,  in  1254,  there 
appeared  in  Paris  the  Liber  introductorius  ad  Evaniclium  aeternum, 
the  work  of  a  Spiritual  Franciscan,  Ghcrardo  da  Bor^oSan  Donnino. 
This  book  was  published  with,  and  as  an  introduction  to,  the  three 
principal  works  of  Joachim,  in  which  the  Spirituals  had  made  some 
interpolations.*  Gncrardo.  however,  did  not  say,  as  has  been 
supposed,  that  Joachim's  books  were  the  new  gospel,  but  merely 
that  the  Calabnan  abbot  had  supplied  the  key  to  Holy  Writ,  and 
that  with  the  help  of  that  inteUigenlia  myzlica  it  would  be  possible 
to  extract  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  the  eternal  meaning, 
the  gospel  according  to  the  Spirit,  a  gospel  which  would  never  be 
written;  as  for  this  eternal  sense,  it  had  been  entrusted  to  an  order 
set  apart,  to  the  Franciscan  order  announced  by  Joachim,  and  in 
this  order  the  ideal  of  the  third  age  was  realized.  These  afTirmatlons 
provoked  very  keen  protests  m  the  ecclesiastical  world.  The 
secular  mastors  of  the  university  of  Paris  denounced  the  work  to 
Pope  Innocent  IV..  and  the  bishop  of  Paris  sent  it  to  the  pope.     It 

■  Preffar  ia  the  only  writer  who  hat  naintalned  that  the  three 
boolu  in  that  pcinutivt  fono  date  from  1234. 


was  Innocent*!  auoceHor,  Alexander  IV.,  who  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  it ;  and  as  a  result  of  this  commission,  which  sat  at 
Anagni,  the  destruction  of  the  Liber  introductorius  was  ordered  by  a 
papal  breye  dated  the  23rd  of  October  1255.  In  1260  a  council  held 
at  Aries  condemned  Joachim's  writings  and  his  supporters,  who 
were  very  numerous  in  that  region.  The  Joachimite  ideas  were 
equally  persistent  among  the  Spirituals,  and  acquired  new  stremth 
with  the  publication  of  the  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse;.  Ints 
book,  probably  published  after  the  death  of  its  author  and  probably 
interpolated  by  his  disciples,  contains,  besides  Joachimite  principles, 
an  affirmation  even  clearer  than  that  of  Gherardo  da  Borgo  of  the 
elect  character  of  the  Franciscan  order,  as  well  as  extremdy  violent 
attacks  on  the  papacy.  The  Joachimite  literature  is  extremely 
vast.  From  the  14th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  i6th,  Ubertin 
of  CasaIe(tnhtsvlrM>r  Vitae  cruet Axae^,  Bartholomew  of  Pisa  (autlun- 
of  the  Liber  Conformitaium),  the  Calabrian  hermit  Telesphbnis, 
John  of  La  Rochetaillade,  Scraphin  of  Fermo,  Johannes  Annius  of 
yiterbo,  Coelius  Pannonius,  ana  a  host  of  other  writers,  repeated  or 
complicated  ad  infinitum  the  exegesis  of  Abbot  Joachim.  A  treatise 
entitled  De  mltima  aelate  ecdesiae,  which  appeared  in  1356,  has  been 
attributed  to  Wycliffe,  but  is  undoubtedly  from  tiie  pen  of  an 
anony^mous  Joachimite  Franciscan.  The  heterodox  movements  in 
Italy  in  the  l3Ch  and  lath  centuries,  such  as  those  of  the  Segarellists, 
Dolcinists,  and  Fraticelli  of  every  description^  were  penetrated  with 
Joachimism;  while  such  independent  spirits  as  Roger  Bacon, 
Amaldus  de  Villa  Nova  and  Bernard  Dt^licieux  often  comforted 
thcmsdves  with  the  thought  of  the  era  of  justice  and  peace  promised 
by  Joachim.  Dante  held  Joachim  in  great  reverence,  and  haa 
placed  him  in  Paradise  {Par.,  xii.  140-141}. 

See  Acta  Sanctorum,  BoU.  (May),  vii.  94-112;  W.  Prcger  in 
Abkandl,  der  kgl.  Akad.  der  WisscHschaften,  hist,  sect.,  vol.  xii., 
pt.  3  (Munich,  1874);  idem,  Gesck.  d.  deutschen  iiystik  im  UiUd- 
altgr,  vol.  i.  (Leipzig,  1874);  ^  Renan,  "Joachim  de  Flore  et 
t'EvangUe  ^tcrocl  "  in  NouvelUs  ttudes  d'kistoire  religieuse  (PaJis, 
l884);F  Tocco,  L'Eresia  net  medio  evo  fFlorence^  i884);H.  Denifle, 
"  Das  Evangelium  aeternum  und  die  Commission  zu  Anagni  "  in 
Archiwfilr  LiteratuT'  und  Kirchengesch.  det  Mitieiaiteri,  vol.  1.;  Paul 
Fournicr,  "  Joachim  de  Flore,  ses  doctrines,  ton  influence "  in 
Revue  des  ^uestiont  kiitorimtes,  t.  i.  (1900};  H.  C.  Lea,  History  «f 
the  InguisUion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  ch.  i.  (London,  iSSS); 
F.  Ehrie's  article  "  Joachim  "  in  Weticr  and  Weltc's  Kirchentexikon. 
On  Joachimism  see  £.  Gebhardt.  "  Recherches  nouvelles  sur 
rhistmre  du  Joachimisme  "  in  Rene  kielcrique,  vqL  xxxi.  (1B86): 
H.  Haupt.  "  Zur  Gesch.  des  Joachiraismus  "  in  Briegers  Zeituknfi 
jOr  Kirckengesch.,  vol.  viL  (1885).  (P.  A.) 

JOACHlllI.(i484-x535)^Buniamed  Nestor,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, elder  son  of  John  Cicero,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  bora 
on  the  3ist  of  February  1484.  He  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, became  elector  of  Brandenburg  on  his  father's  death  in 
January  1499,  and  soon  afterwards  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John,  king  of  Denmark.  He  took  some  part  in  the  political 
complications  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  but  the  eaiiy  yean 
of  his  reign  were  mainly  spent  in  the  administration  of  his  elector- 
ate, where  by  stem  and  cruel  measures  he  succeeded  in  testoring 
some  degree  of  order  (see  Brandenbukg).  He  also  improved  the 
administration  of  justice,  aided  the  development  of  commerce, 
and  was  a  friend  to  the  towns.  On  the  approach  of  the  imperial 
election  of  15 19,  Joachim's  vote  was  eagerly  solicited  by  the 
partisans  of  Francis  L,  king  of  France,  and  by  those  of  Charles, 
afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Having  treated  with,  and 
received  lavish  promises  from,  both  parties,  he  appears  to  have 
hoped  for  the  dignity  for  himself;  but  when  the  election  came  be 
turned  to  the  winning  ade  and  voted  for  Charles.  In  spite  ol 
this  step,  however,  the  relations  between  the  emperor  and  the 
dectoT  were  not  friendly,  and  during  the  next  few  yearn  Joactum 
was  frequently  in  communication  with  the  enemies  of  Charka. 
Joachim  is  best  known  as  a  pugnacious  adherent  of  Cathdic 
orthodoacy.  He  was  one  of  the  princes  who  urged  upon  the 
emperor  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  Edict  of  Worms,  and  at 
several  diets  was  prominent  among  the  enemies  of  the  Reformers. 
He  was  among  those  who  met  at  Dessau  in  July  1525,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  league  established  at  Halle  In  November  1535. 
But  his  wife  adopted  the  reformed  faith,  and  in  1528  fled 
for  safety  to  Saxony;  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
these  doctrines  also  favoured  by  other  members  of  his  family. 
Joachim,  who  was  a  patron  of  learning,  established  the  uni- 
versity of  FranWort-on-the-Odcr  in  1506.  He  died  at  Stcndal 
on  the  nth  of  July  1535. 

See  T.  von  Buttlar,  Prr  Kampf  Joachims  T.  »n  Brandenhurtrft^n 
den  Adel  (1889);  J.  G.  Droysen,  CeschickU  der  Preusnscken  TMuik 
(1855-1M6).  ' 
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JOACHIM  n.— JOACHIM,  JOSEPH 


JOACRDI II.  (1JOS-1571),  idmamed  Hector,  efeetor  of  Bnn- 
dcnbuif,  the  elder  ton  of  Joachim  I.,  elector  of  Bnndenbuis, 
iku  bom  on  the  13th  of  January  1505.    Having  passed  some 
time  at  the  court  of  the  emperar  MaTJmHiia  I.,  he  married  in 
1594  a  daughter  oi  George,  duke  of  Saxony.    In  1531  he  led  a 
contingent  of  the  imperial  anny  on  a  campaign  against  the 
Turks;  and  loon  afterwards,  having  lost  his  first  wife,  married 
Hedwig,  dau^ter  of  Sigismund  I.,  king  of  Poland.    He  became 
elector  of  Brandenburg  on  his  father's  death  in  July  1535,  and 
gndertook  (be  goiAmment  of  the  old  and  middle  marks,  whQe 
the  new  mark  passed  to  his  brother  John.    Joachim  took  a 
prominent  part  in  imperial  politics  as  an  advocate  of  peace, 
though  with  a  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Habs- 
burg.    He  attempted  to  moke  peace  between  the  Protestants 
and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at  Frankfort  in  1539,  and  subse- 
quently at  other  places;  but  in  1541  he  led  the  German  forces  on 
an  unsuccessful  campaign  against  the  Turks.    When  the  war 
broke  out  between  Charles  and  the  league  of  Schmalkalden  in 
1546  the  elector  at  first  remained  neutral;  but  he  afterwards  sent 
some  troops  to  serve  under  the  emperor.    With  Maurice,  elector 
of  Saxony,  he  persuaded  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  surrender 
to  Charles  after  the  imperial  victory  at  MUhlbeig  in  April  1547, 
and  pledged  his  word  that  the  landgrave  would  be  pardoned. 
But,  although  he  felt  aggrieved  when  the  emperor  declined  to 
be  bound  by  this  promise,  he  refused  to  join  Maurice  in  his  attack 
on  Charles.    He  supported  the  Inltrim,  which  was  issued  from 
Augsburg  in  May  1548,  and  took  part  in  the  negotiations  that 
resulted  in  the  treaty  <rf  Passan  (1552),  and  the  religious  peace 
of  Augsburg  (ijss).    In  domestic  politics  he  sought  to  consoli- 
date and  strengthen  the  power  of  his  house  by  treaties  with 
neighbouring  princes,  and  succeeded  in  secularizing  the  bishoprics 
of  Brandenburg,  Havelberg  and  Lebus.    Although  brooght  up 
as  a  strict  adherent  of  the  older  religion,  be  showed  signs  of 
wavering  soon  after  his  accession,  and  in  r539  allowed  iiee 
entrance  to  the  reformed  teaching  in  the  electorate.    He  took 
the  communion  himself  in  both  kinds,  and  established  a  new 
ecclesiastical  organization  in  Brandenburg,  but  retained  much 
of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  of  Rome.   His  position  was  not 
unlike  that  of  Henry  VIII.  in  England,  and  may  be  partly  ex- 
plained by  a  desire  to  replenish  his  impoverished  exchequer  with 
the  wealth  of  the  Church  (see  BxANDENBinu>).   After  the  peace 
of  Augsbuiig  the  elector  mainly  confined  his  attention  to  Bran- 
denburg, when  be  showed  a  keener  desire  to  further  tlie  piina'ples 
of  the  Reformation.     By  his  luxurious  habits  and  his  lavish 
expenditure  on  public  buildings  he  piled  up  a  great  accumulation 
of  debt,  which  was  partly  discharged  by  the  esutes  of  the  land 
in  xetuxn  for  important  concessions.    He  cut  covetons  eyes 
upon  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  and  the  bishopric  of 
Halbeistadt,  both  of  which  he  secured  for  bis  son  Frederidc  in 
1551.    When  Frederick  died  in  the  following  year,  the  elector's 
son  Sigismund  obtained  the  two  sees;  and  on  Sigismnnd's  death  in 
1 566  Magdeburg  was  secured  by  his  nephew,  Joachim  Frederick, 
afterwards  elector  of  Brandenburg.    Joachim,  who  was  a  prince 
of  generous  and  cultured  tastes,  died  atKOpenick  on  the  3rd  of 
January  I57r,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  George.    In 
1880  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Spandau. 

See  Stcmmflllcr,  Einfilhruni  der  Rfformatum  in  die  Kurihark 
3randenbwr  durck  Joachim  11.  (1903) ;  S.  Isaacsohn,  "  Die  Finanzen 

ioachims  \\"  in  the  ZeituhriJIfUr  Prausische  GtsckickU  md  Landa- 
unde   (1864-1883);  J.  C.  Oroyscn,  CtschickU  do  Prtusiisckt» 
Potilik  (1855-1886). 

JOACHIM,  JOSEPH  (rSsi-igo?),  German  violinist  and  com- 
poser, was  bom  at  Kittsee,  near  Pressburg,  on  the  38th  of  June 
1 83 1 ,  the  son  of  Jewish  parents.  His  family  moved  to  Budapest 
when  be  was  two  years  old,  and  he  studied  there  under  Serwac- 
xyn^,  who  brou^t  him  out  at  a  concert  when  he  wasonly  eight 
years  old.  Afterwards  he  learat  from  the  eider  Hellmesberger 
asKl  Joseph  Bohm  in  Vienna,  the  Litter  instracthig  him  in  the 
management  of  the  bow.  In  1843  he  went  to  Leipzig  to  enter 
the  newly  founded  conservatorium.  Mendelssohn,  after  testing 
bis  musical  powers,  pronounced  that  the  regular  training  of  a 
fnusic  school  was  not  needed,  but  recommended  that  he  sboaU 
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recefve  a  thorough  geneial  education  in  music  from  Ferdinand 
David  and  Modtx  HauptmaKn.  In  1844  he  visted  England, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  at  Druiy  Lane  Theatre,  where  his 
playing  of  Ernst's  fantasia  on  OuOe  made  a  great  sensation;  he 
also  played  Beethoven's  concerto  at  a  Philharmonic  concert 
conducted  by  Mendelssohn.  In  1S47-1849  and  1852  he  revisited 
England,  and  after  the  foundation  of  the  popular  concerts  in 
1859,  up  to  1899,  be  played  there  regularly  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  season.  On  Liszt's  invitation  he  accepted  the  post  of 
KmatrtmeisUr  at  Weimar,  and  was  there  from  1850  to  1853. 
This  brought  Joachim  into  close  contact  with  the  advanced 
school  of  (krman  musicians,  headed  by  Liszt;  and  he  was 
strongly  tempted  to  give  his  allegiance  to  what  was  beginniog 
to  be  called  die  "  music  of  the  future  ";  but  his  artistic  convic- 
tions forced  him  to  separate  himself  from  the  movement,  and  the 
tact  and  good  taste  be  displayed  in  the  difficult  moment  of  ex- 
plaining his  position  to  Liszt  aSord  bae  ol  the  finest  illustrations 
of  his  character. 

His  acceptance  of  a  similar  post  at  Hanover  brought  him  into 
a  different  atmosphere,  and  His  playing  at  the  Dflsseldorf  festival 
of  S853  procured  him  the  intimate  friendship  of  Robert  Schu- 
lAann.  Bis  introduction  of  the  young  Brahms  to  Schumann  is 
a  famous  incident  of  this  time.  Schumann  and  Brahns  col- 
laborated with  Albert  Dietrich  in  a  joint  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano,  as  a  welcome  on  his  arrival  in  DlisseldorL  At  Hanover 
he  was  Uni^icker  KcnurtdtreUtr  from  1853  to  1868,  when  he 
made  Berlin  his  home.  He  married  in  1863  the  mezzo  soprano 
singer,  Amalie  Weiss,  who  died  in  rSgg.  In  1869  Joachim  was 
appointed  head  ol  the  newly  founded  klhUglidie  HochschiU  jUr 
Uutik  in  Berlin.  The  famous  "  Joachim  quartet  "  was  started 
in  the  Sing-Akadtmie  in  the  following  year.  Of  his  later  life, 
continually  occupied  with  public  performaaces,  there  is  little  to 
say  exoq>t  that  he  remained,  even  in  a  period  which  saw  the  rise 
of  numerous  violinists  of  the  finest  technique,  the  acknowledged 
master  of  all.  He  died  on  the  i%A  of  August  1907. 

Besdes  the  consummate  mantnl  skill  which  helped  to  make 
him  famous  in  his  youth,  Joadiim  was  gifted  with  the  power  of 
interpreting  the  greatest  music  in  absolute  perfection:  while 
Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Brahms  were  masters,  whose 
works  he  played  with  a  degree  of  insight  that  hat  never  been 
approached,  he  was  no  less  supreme  in  the  music  of  Menddssohn 
and  Schumann;  in  short,  the  whole  of  the  classical  repertory 
has  become  identified  with  his  playing.  No  survey  of  Joachim's 
artistic  career  would  be  complete  which  omitted  mention  of  his 
absolute  freedom  from  tricks  or  mannerism,  bis  dignified  bearing, 
and  his  unselfish  character.  His  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals, 
combined  with  a  certain  austerity  and  massivity  of  style,  bronght 
against  him  an  accusation  of  coldness  from  admirers  of  a  more 
effusive  temperament.  But  the  answer  to  this  is  given  by  the 
depth  and  variety  of  expression  which  his  mastery  of  the  re- 
sources of  his  instrument  put  at  his  command.  His  biographer 
(1898),  Andreas  Moser,  expressed  his  essential  characteristic  in 
the  words,  "  He  plays  the  violin,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  the 
service  of  an  ideal." 

As  a  composer  Joachim  did  but  little  in  his  later  years,  and  the 
works  of  his  earlier  life  never  attained  the  pubUc  success  which, 
in  the  o'pinion  of  many,  they  deserve  (see  Music).  They  un- 
doubtedly have  a  ceruin  austerity  of  character  which  does  not 
appeal  to  every  hearer,  but  they  are  full  of  beauty  of  a  grave 
and  dignified  kind;  and  in  such  things  as  hit "  Hungarian  con- 
certo "  for  his  own  instrument  the  utmost  degree  of  difficulty 
is  combined  with  great  charm  of  melodic  treatment.  The 
"  romance  "  in  B  flat  for  violin  and  the  variations  for  violin  and 
orchestra  are  among  his  finest  things,  and  the  noble  overtare  in 
memory  of  Kleist,  as  well  ss  the  soeiu  for  mezso  soprano  from 
Schiller's  DemelHms,  show  a  wondof  ul  degree  of  skill  in  orchestra- 
tion as  well  as  originality  of  thought.  Joachim's  place  in  musical 
history  as  a  composer  can  only  be  properiy  appreciated  in  the 
light  of  his  intimate  relations  with  Brahms,  with  whom  he 
studiously  refrained  from  putting  himself  into  independent 
rivalry,  and  to  whose  work  as  a  composer  be  gave  the  co-opera- 
tion of  one  who  might  himself  have  ranked  as  a  master. 
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There  *n  adminble  portraiti  of  Joachim  by  C.  P.  WatU  (iS66) 
and  by  J.  &  Sarjent  (1904),  the  latter  presented  to  him  on  the  16th 
of  May  1904,  at  the  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his 
first  appearance  in  England. 

JOAII>  a  mythical  female  pope,  who  is  usually  placed  between 
Leo  IV.  (847-855)  and  Benedict  lU.  (855-858).  One  account 
has  it  that  she  was  born  in  England,  another  in  Germany  of 
English  parents.  After  an -education  at  Cologne,  she  feU  In 
love  with  a  Benedictine  monk  and  fled  with  him  to  Athens 
disguised  as  a  man.  On  his  death  she  weiit  to  Rome  under  the 
alias  of  Joannes  Anglicus  (John  of  England),  and  entered  the 
priesthood,  eventually  receiving  a  cardinal's  hat  She  was 
dected  pope  under  the  title  of  John  VUI.,  and  died  in  child- 
birth during  a  papal  procession. 

A  French  Dominican,  Steven  of  Bonrbon  (d.  e.  xa6i)  elves  the 
legend  in  his  Seven  Gifts  of  tin  Holy  Spirit.  lie  is  believed  to  have 
dmved  it  from  an  earlier  writer.  Moie  than  a  hundred  author* 
between  the  13th  and  17th  centuries  gave  circulation  to  the  myth. 
Its  explosion  was  first  seriously  undertaken  by  David  Blondel,  a 
French  Calvinist,  in  his  EdaircissemetU  dt  la  mcstion  si  unefemme 
a  iU  assise  au  sikge  pafiaS  de  Rome  (i^7) ;  and  De  Joanna  Fapissa 

ii657).  The  refutation  was  completeo  by  Johann  DoUinger  m  his 
'apstfaiein  its  UiUelaUtrs  (i86ji  Eng.  trans.  187}}. 

MAN  OF  ARC  more  properiy  Jeanxeton  Damc,  afterwards 
known  in  France  as  jEums  d'Asc'  (1411-1431),  the  "  Maid  of 
Orieans,"  was  bom  between  1410  and  141 1,  the  daughter  of 
Jacques  Dare,  peasant  proprietor,  of  Domiemy,  a  small  village 
in  the  Vosges,  partly  in  Champagne  and  partly  in  Lorraine,  and 
of  bis  wife  Isabean,  of  the  village  of  Vouthon,  who  from  having 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  had  received  the  usual  surname  of 
Romie.  Althou^  her  parents  were  in  easy  circumstances,  Joan 
never  learned  to  read  or  write,  and  received  her  ade  religious 
instruction  from  her  mother,  who  taught  her  to  redte  the  Pater 
Noster,  Ave  Maria,  and  Credo.  She  sometimes  guarded  her 
father's  flocks,  but  at  her  trial  in  1431  she  stnn^y  resented  being 
referred  to  as  a  shepherd  girL  In  all  household  work  she  was 
specially  proficient,  her  skill  in  the  use  of  the  needle  not  being 
excelled  (she  said)  by  that  of  any  matron  even  of  Rouen.  In  her 
childhood  she  was  noted  for  her  abounding  physical  energ)r;  but 
her  vivadty,  so  far  from  being  tainted  by  any  coarse  or  im- 
feminine  trait,  was  the  direct  outcome  of  an  abnormally  sensitive 
nervous  temperamenL  Towards  her  parents  her  conduct  was 
uniformly  exemplary,  and  the  charm  of  her  unselfish,  kindness 
made  her  a  favourite  in  the  village.  As  she  grew  to  womanhood 
die  became  inclined  to  silence,  and  spent  much  of  her  time  in 
solitude  and  prayer.  She  repelled  all  attempts  of  the  young 
men  of  her  acquaintance  to  win  her  favour;  and  while  active  in 
the  performance  of  her  duties,  and  apparently  finding  her  life 
quite  congenial,  inwardly  she  was  engrossed  with  tlioaghts 
teaching  far  beyond  the  circle  of  her  daily  concerns. 

At  this  time,  through  the  alliance  and  support  of  Philip  of 
Burgundy,  the  En^ish  had  extended  thdr  conquest  over  the 
whole  of  France  north  of  the  Loire  in  addition  to  their  possession 
o(  Guienne ;  and  while  the  infant  Henry  VI .  of  England  had  in  i4» 
been  piodaimed  king  of  France  at  his  father's  grave  at  St  Denis, 
Charles  the  dauphin  (still  uncrowned)  was  forced  to  watch  (lie 
slow  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom.  Isabella,  the  dauphin's 
mother,  had  .favoured  Henry  V.  of  England,  the  husband  of  her 
daughter  Catherine;  and  under  Charles  VI.  a  visionary  named 
Marie  d' Avignon  declared  that  France  was  being  ruined  by  a 
woman  and  would  be  icitored  by  an  armed  virgin  from  the 
marches  of  Lorraine^  To  what  extent  this  idea  worlud  in  Joan's 
mind  is  doubtfuL  In  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  tract,  De  frt- 
fheliis  Merlini,  there  is  a  reference  to  an  andent  prophecy  of  the 
endmntcr  Merlin  concerning  a  virgin  tx  nemore  eanulc,  and  it 
appears  that  this  nemus  amntum  had  been  identified  in  ibik-lon 
with  the  oak  wood  of  Domremy.  Joan's  knowiedBe  of  the 
proiriiecy  does  not,  however,  appear  till  1419;  and  already  before 
that,  from  1414,  according  to  her  account  at  her  trial,  she 

'  In  the  act  of  ennoblement  the  name  is  speh  Day,  due  probably 
to  the  peculiar  pronunciation.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the 
■ame  was  written  originally  d'Arc  or  Dare.  It  »  beyond  doubt 
that  the  father  of  Joan  was  not  of  noble  oc^".  but  Bouteiller 
suiB«»»s  that  at  that  period  the  apostnmhe  did  not  indicate  noUUty. 
Her  aothsr.  k  nay  be  oolrd.  i»  called  ^'  da  Voatboo." 
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had  become  imbued  with  a  sense  of  litving  a  misnon  la  free 
France  from  the  English.  She  heard  the  voices  of  St  Michad, 
St  Catherine  and  St  Margaret  urging  her  on.  In  May  1418  she 
tried  to  obtain  from  Robert  de  Baudticourt,  governor  of  Vaucou- 
leois,  an  introduction  to  the  dauphin,  saying  that  God  would  send 
him  aid,  but  she  was  rebuffed.  When,  however,  in  Sqttember  the 
English  (under  the  earl  of  Salisbury)  invested  Orleans,  the  key 
to  the  south  of  France,  she  renewed  her  efforts  with  Baudricoott, 
her  mission  being  to  relieve  Orleans  and  crown  the  dauphin  at 
Rdms.  By  persistent  importimity,  the  effKt  of  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  simplidty  of  her  demeanour  and  her  calm  assur- 
ance of  success,  she  at  last  prevailed  on  the  governor  to  giant  her 
request;  and  in  February  14 39,  accompanied  by  six  men-at^ama, 
she  set  out  on  her  perilous  journey  to  the  court  of  the  dauphin 
at  Chinon.  At  first  Charles  refused  to  see  her,  but  popidar  feel- 
ing in  her  favour  induced  his  advisers  to  persuade  him  after  three 
days  to  grant  her  an  interview.  She  is  said  to  have  pcnnaded 
him  of  the  divine  character  of  her  commission  by  discovering 
him  though  disguised  in  the  crowd  of  his  coortien,  and  by 
reassuring  him  regarding  his  secret  doubts  as  to  his  legitimacy. 
And  Charies  was  impressed  by  her  knowledge  of  a  secret  prayer, 
which  (he  told  Dunois)  could  only  be  known  to  Ood  and  MmaJf 
Accordingly,  after  a  commission  of  doctors  had  reported  that 
they  had  foiud  in  her  nothing  of  evil  or  contrary  to  Uie  Catholic 
faith,  and  a  council  of  matrons  had  reported  on  her  chastity,  she 
was  permitted  to  set  forth  with  an  army  of  4000  or  5000  men 
deai^ied  for  the  telid  of  Orleans.  At  the  head  of  the  array  she 
rode  dothed  in  a  coat  of  mail,  armed  with  an  andent  sword,  said 
to  be  that  with  which  Charies  Mand  had  vanquished  the  Sara- 
cens, the  hiding-place  of  which,  under  the  altar  of  tlie  parish 
church  of  the  village  of  Ste  Catherine  de  Fierbois,  the  "  voices  " 
had  revealed  to  her;  she  carried  a  white  standard  of  her  own 
design  embroidered  with  lilies,  and, having  on  the  one  side  the 
image  of  God  seated  on  the  douda  and  holding  the  world  in  Bis 
hand,  and  on  the  other  a  representation  of  the  Annimdatiosi. 
Joan  succeeded  in  entering  Orleans  on  the  agth  of  April  1419, 
and  through  the  vigorous  and  unremitting  sallies  of  the  French 
the  Englifjh  gradually  became  so  discouraged  that  on  the  8th  of 
May  they  railed  the  siege.  It  is  admitted  that  her  extraordinary 
pluck  and  sense  of  leadership  were  responsible  for  this  result. 
In  a  single  week  (June  is  to  19),  by  the  capture  of  Jaigeau  and 
Beaugency,  followed  by  the  great  victory  of  Patay,  where  Talbot 
was  taken  prisoner,  the  English  were  driven  beyond  the  Loire. 
With  some  difficulty  the  dauphin  was  tbeti  persuaded  to  set  out 
towards  Rdms,  which  he  entered  with  an  army  of  11,000  men 
on  the  ifith  of  July,  Troyes  having  yielded  on  the  way.  On  the 
following  day,  holding  the  sacred  banner,  Joan  atood  bc^de 
Charles  at  hb  coronation  in  the  cathedral. 

The  king  then  entered  Into  negotiations  with  a  view  to  detach- 
ing Burgundy  from  the  English  cause.  Joan,  at  his  importunity, 
remained  with  the  anhy,  but  the  king  played  her  false  when  she 
attempted  the  capture  <d  Paris;  and  after  a  failure  on  the  Sth  of 
September,  when  Joan  was  wounded,'  his  troops  were  disbanded. 
Joan  went  into  Normandy  to  assist  the  duke  of  Alencon,  bat  in 
December  returned  to  the  court,  and  on  the  39th  she  and  her 
family  were  ennobled  with  the  surname  of  du  Lis.  Unoonsolcd 
by  such  honours,  she  rode  away  from  the  court  in  Mard),  to  assist 
in  the  ddence  of  CompMgne  against  the  duke  of  Burgtmdy;  and 
on  the  S4th  of  May  she  led  an  unsuccessful  sortie  against  the 
besiegers,  when  she  was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Charles, 
partly  perhaps  on  account  of  bis  natural  indolence,  partly  on 
account  of  thtf  intrigues  at  the  court,  made  no  effort  to  effect 
her  ransom,  and  never  showed  any  sign  of  interest  in  her  fate. 
By  means  of  negotiations  instigated  and  prosecuted  with  great 
perseverance  by  the  university  of  Paris  and  the  Inquisitian,  aad 
through  the  persistent  scheming  of  Pierre  Cauchon,  the  bishap 
of  Beauvais — a  Burgundian  partisan,  who,  chased  from  his  own 
see,  hoped  to  obtain  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen — she  was  sold 
in  November  by  John  of  Luxemburg  and  Burgundy  to  the 
English,  who  on  the  3rd  of  January  1431,  at  the  instance  ei  the 

'  The  Porte  St  Honorf  where  Joan  tras  wounded  stood  where  the 
Conidic  Fras^aise  now  stands. 
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naiverdty  of  Paris,  delivered  her  over  to  the  Inquisition  for  trial. 
After  ft  public  examination,  begun  on  the  9th  of  Januar>'  and 
luting  six  days,  and  another  conducted  ia  the  prison,  she  was, 
on  the  soth  of  Itlarch,  publicly  accused  as  a  heretic  and  n-itch, 
and,  being  in  the  end  found  guilty,  she  made  her  submission  at 
the  scaffold  on  the  a4th  of  May,  and  received  pardon.  She  was 
still,  however,  the  prisoner  of  the  English,  and,  having  been  in- 
duced by  those  who  had  her  in  charge  to  resume  her  male  clothes, 
she  was  on  this  account  judged  to  have  relapsed,  was  sentenced 
to  death,  and  burned  at  the  stake  on  the  streets  of  Rouen  on  the 
30th  of  May  1431.  In  1436  an  impostor  appeared,  professing 
to  be  Joan  <rf  Arc  escaped  from  the  flames,  who  succeeded  in 
inducing  many  people  to  believe  in  her  statement,  but  afterwards 
confessoi  her  imposture.  The  sentence  passed  on  Joan  of  Arc 
was  revoked  by  the  pope  on  the  7th  of  July  1456,  and  since  then 
it  has  been  the  citom  of  Catholic  writers  to  uphold  the  reality 
of  her  divine  insj     ..tion. 

During  thelat''  r  part  of  the  ipth  century  a  popular  cult  of  tho 
Maid  of  Orleans  sprang  up  in  France,  being  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  clerical  party,  which  desired  to  advertise,  in  the  person 
of  this  national  heroine,  the  intimate  union  between  patriotism 
and  the  CathpUc  faith,  and  for  this  purpose  ardently  desired  her 
enrolment  among  the  Saints.  On  the  27th  of  January  1894 
solemn  approval  was  given  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  in  February 
1903  a  formal  proposal  was  entered  for  her  canonization.  The 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany  (Jan.  6),  1904  was  made  the  occasion  for 
apublic  dedaraticm  by  Pope  Pius  X.  that  she  was  entitled  to  the 
d^ignation  Venerable.  On  the  i3tb  of  December  190S  the 
decree  of  beaUfication  was  published  in  the  Consistory  Hall  of 
the  Vatican. 

As  an  historical  figure,  it  is  impossible  to  dogmatize  concerning 
the  personality  of  Joan  of  Arc.  The  modern  clerical  view  ha* 
to  some  extent  provoked  what  appears,  in  Anatole  France's 
learned  account,  ably  presented  as  it  is,  to  be  a  retaliation,  in 
regarding  her  as  a  clerical  tool  in  her  own  day.  But  her  character 
was  in  any  case  exceptional.  She  undoubtedly  nerved  the 
French  at  a  critical  time,  and  inspired  an  army  of  laggards  and 
pillagers  with  a  fanatical  enthusiasm,  comparable  with  that  of 
Cromwell's  Puritans.  Moreover,  as  regards  her  genuine  military 
qualities  we  have  the  testimony  of  Dunois  and  d'Alen{;on;  and 
Captain  Marin,  in  his  Jeanne  d'Arc,  tacticicn  et  slraUgtste  (1891), 
takes  a  high  view  of  her  achievements.  The  nobility  of  her 
purpose  and  the  genuineness  of  her  belief  in  her  mission,  combined 
with  her  purity  of  character  and  simple  patriotism,  stand  clear. 
As  to  her  "  supranormal  "  faculties,  a  matter  concerning  which 
belief  largely  depends  on  the  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  Quicberat,  a  freethinker  wholly  devoid  of  clerical  influences, 
admits  them  {Apcrqus  nouveaux,  1850),  saying  that  the  evidence 
is  as  good  as  for  any  facts  in  her  history.  See  also  A.  Lang  on 
"  the  voices  ''  in  Proc.  See.  Psychical  Research,  vol.  li. 

Authorities.^ — For  bibliography  see  Lf  Livre  d'or  de  Jeanne  d'Arc 
(1&94),  and  A.M<  Ki.icr,  Sources  de  I' histoire  de  France  (1904).  Until 
the  19th  ccnturjf  ;hc  history  of  Joan  of  Arc  was  almost  entirely 
neglected;  Voltairi  .s  scurrilous  satire  La  Pucelle,  while  indicative 
of  the  attitude  c:  )as  time,  rnay  be  compared  with  the  very  fair 
praises  in  the  Ev.y-loptdie.  The  first  attempt  at  a  study  of  the 
sources  was  that  of  L'Averdy  in  1790,  published  in  the  third  volume 
of  Mhnoires  of  tlie  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  which  ser\'ed  as  the 
t^ae  for  all  lives  until  J.  Quicherat's  great  work,  Le  Procls  de  Jeann$ 
d'Arc  (1841-1849),  a  collection  of  the  texts  so  full  and  so  vivid  that 
they  reveal  the  character  and  life  of  the  heroine  with  great  di> 
tinctncsa.  Midiclct's  sketch  of  her  work  in  his  Histoire  de  FrancCt 
one  of  the  best  sections  of  the  history,  is  hardly  more  vivid  than  these 
sources,  upon  which  all  the  later  biographies  (notably  that  of  H.  A, 
Wallon,  i860)  arc  based.  Sec  also  A.  Marty,  L'llistoire  de  Jeannt 
^'A  re  tTaprh  des  documents  originaux,  with  introduction  by  M.  Sepet 
(1907);  P.  H.  Dunand,  Jeanne  d'Arc  ett'iglise  (1908) ;  and  especially 
ArKlrcwLang,  Th-  Maid  of  France  {tgoS).  The  Vie  de  Jeanne  d' A  re^ 
by  Aaatole  Frame  (2  vois.,  1908),  is  brilliant  and  erudite,  but  in 


eomc  respects  open  to  charges  of  inaccuracy  and  prejudice  in  its 
hanxilinz  of  the  sources  (see  the  criticism  by  Andrew  Lang  in  Th4 
Timesr  Lit.  Suppl..  May  28,  1908).    The  attempt  to  establish  the 


reality  of  the  "re.  !  itions  "  and  consequently  to  obtain  the  canonw 
xatioa  of  Joan  oB  \rc  led  the  Catholic  party  in  France  to  publish 
lives  (such  at  Se,i  t's,  1869)  in  support  of  their  claims.  Excellent 
wrorks  worth  mteial  nrentlon  arc;  Sim<^on  Luce,  Jeanne  d'Arc  A 
Z>omremy;  L,  Jarry,  L'Armie  anglaise  au  siige  d'Orleans  (1893); 
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|.  ].  Bounirf,  liitadtt  ie  Uadam*  StiitU  KaMrHu  it.PierboU 
(1858,  traiu.  by  A.  Lan();  Boucher  de  Mokndon  and  A.  de  Beau- 
corpt,  VArmU  atulaise  vainau  par  Jeantu  d'Arc  (1892);  R.  P. 
Agrolcs,  S.J.,  La  Vraie  Jtanne  d'Arc.  For  the  "  (alie  Pucelle  "  see 
A.  Lang's  article  in  his  VaUl's  Ttatedy  (1903).  Of  the  numerou* 
dramas  and  poems  of  which  Joan  of  Arc  has  been  the  subject, 
inention  can  only  be  made  of  Die  jKHgfrau  vmt  OrUoru  of  Schiller, 
and  of  'the  Joan  of  Are  of  Southey.  A  drama  in  verse  by_Jula 
Barbier  was  set  to  music  by  C.Gounod  (1873).    (J.T.S.*:H.Ch.) 

JOANES  (or  JuANXs),  VICEKTB  (1506-1579),  bead  of  the 
Valencian  achool  of  painten,  and  often  called  "  the  Spanish 
Raphael,"  was  bom  at  Fuente  de  la  Higueia  in  the  province  o( 
Valencia  in  1506.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  his  ait  for  some 
time  in  Rome,  with  which  school  his  ai&nities  are  closest,  but 
the  greater  part  ot  his  professional  life  was  spent  in  tl>e  city  of 
Valencia,  wlwre  most  of  the  extant  examples  of  his  work  are 
now  to  be  found.  All  relate  to  religious  subjects,  and  ate 
charactenzed  by  dignity  of  conception,  accuracy  of  drawing, 
tntth  and  beauty  of  colour,  and  minuteness  of  finish.  He  died 
at  Bocainnte  (near  Jativa)  while  engaged  upon  an  altaipiece  in 
the  church  there,  on  the  itst  of  December  1579. 

JOANNA  (1479-1555), called  the  Mad  (la  £Ma),qaeen  of  Castile 
and  mother  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  was  the  second  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  and  was 
bom  at  Toledo  on  the  6th  of  November  1479.  Her  youngest 
sister  was  Catherine  of  Aragon,  the  first  irife  of  Henry  VIU. 
In  1496  at  Lille  she  was  married  to  the  archduke  Philip  the  Hand- 
some, tea  of  the  German  King  Maximilian  I.,  and  at  Ghent,  in 
February  1500,  she  gave  birth  to  the  future  emperor.  The  death 
of  her  only  brother  John,  of  her  eldest  sister  Isabella,  queen  of 
Portugal,  and  then  of  the  Utter's  infant  son  Miguel,  made  Joanna 
heiress  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  and  in  1501  the  cortes  of  Castile 
and  of  Aragon  recognized  her  and  her  hiisband  as  thor  future 
sovereigns.  Soon  after  this  Joanna's  reason  began  to  give  way. 
She  mourned  in  an  extravagant  fashion  for  her  absent  husband, 
whom  at  length  she  joined  In  Flanders;  in  this  country  her  pa»- 
aonate  jealousy,  although  justified  by  Philip's  conduct,  led  to 
deplorable  scenes.  In  November  1504  her  mother's  death  left 
Joanna  queen  of  Castile,  but  as  she  was  obviously  incapable  of 
ruling,  the  duties  of  govenuient  were  undertaken  by  her  father, 
and  then  for  a  short  time  by  her  husband.  The  queen  was  with 
Philip  when  he  was  wrecked  on  the  English  coast  and  became 
the  guest  of  Henry  VII.  at  Windsor;  soon  after  this  event,  in 
September  1506,  he  died,  and  Joanna's  mind  became  completely 
deranged,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  get  her  away  from  the 
dead  body  of  her  husband.  The  remaining  yean  of  her  miserable 
existence  were  spent  at  Tordesillas,  where  she  died  on  the  nth 
of  April  1555.  In  spite  of  her  afflictions  the  queen  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  Henry  VII.  just  before  his  death.  Nominally 
Joanna  remained  queen  of  Castile  until  her  death,  her  name  being 
joined  with  that  of  Charles  in  all  public  documents,  but  of 
necessity  she  took  no  part  in  the  business  of  state.  In  addition 
to  Charles  she  had  a  son  Ferciinand,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Fertlinand  I.,  and  four  daughters,  aiA>ng  them  being  Maria  . 
(1505-1558),  wife  of  Louis  II.,  king  of  Hungary,  afterwards 
governor-general  of  the  Netherlands. 

See  R.  Villa,  La  Retna  doHa  Juana  la  Laca  (Madrid,  1891) ;  RSsIer, 
Johanna  die  Wakninniie  (Vienna,  1890) ;  W.  H.  Preicott,  0u>.  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  (1854) ;  and  H.  Tighe,  A  Queen  of  Unrest  (1907). 

JOANNA  I.  (c.  i337-r382),  queen  of  Naples,  was  the  daughter 
of  Charies  duke  of  Calabria  (d.  1318),  and  became  sovereign  of 
Naples  in  succession  to  her  grandfather  King  Robert  in  1343. 
Her  first  husband  was  Andrew,  son  of  Charles  Robert,  king  of 
Hungary,  who  like  the  queen  herself  was  a  member  of  the  house 
of  Anjou.  In  1345  Andrew  was  assasunated  at  Avexsa,  possibly 
with  his  wife's  connivance,  and  at  once  Joanna  married  Louis, 
son  of  Philip  prince  of  Taranto.  King  Louis  of  Hungary  then 
canie  to  Naples  to  avenge  his  brother's  death,  and  the  queen  took 
refuge  in  Provence — which  came  under  her  rule  at  the  same  time 
as  Naples — ^purchasing  pardon  from  Pope  Clement  VI.  by  selling 
to  him  the  town  of  Avignon,  then  part  of  her  dominions.  Having 
returned  to  Naples  in  1353  after  the  departure  of  Louis,  Joanna 
lost  her  second  hosband  in  1369,  and  married  James,  king  of 
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Majorca  (d.  137  s),  and  later  Otto  o{  Bninsvrick,  prince  of  Taranto, 
The  qu«n  had  no  sons,  and  as  both  her  daughters  were  dead  she 
made  Louis  I.  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  V.  of  France, 
her  heir.  This  proceeding  so  angered  Charles,  duke  of  Durauo, 
who  regarded  Iilmsclf  as  the  future  king  of  Naples,  that  he  seized 
the  dty.  Joanna  was  captured  and  was  put  to  death  at  Aversa 
on  the  sand  of  May  1382.  The  queen  was  a  woman  of  intel- 
lectual tastes,  and  was  acquainted  with  some  of  t^e  poets  and 
scholars  of  her  time,  including  Petiuch  and  Boccaccio. 

See  Crivdli,  DelTa  prima  e  ddta  seconda  Giooatna,  repiiu  di  Napoli 
(183]);  G.  Battaglia,  GiiKatuui  I.,  ngitia  di  HapoU  (1833);  W- 
St  C.  Baddeley,  Quten  Jimnna  !.  of  Naples  (1893):  Scarpctta, 
Ciocanna  I.  di  SapAi  (1903) ;  and  Francesca  M.  Steele,  Tht  Beautijid 
Quttn  Joaxna  1.  0/  NapUt  (1910}. 

JOAKNA II.  (1371-1433),  queen  of  Naples,  was  descended  from 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou  through  his  son  John  of  Surazzo.  She  had 
been  married  to  William,  son  of  Leopold  IIL  of  Austria,  and  at 
the  death  of  her  brother  King  Ladislaus  in  1414  she  succeeded 
to  the  Neapolitan  crown.  Her  life  had  always  been  very  dissolute, 
and  although  now  a  widow  of  foity-five,  she  chose  as  her  lover 
Paadolfo  Alopo,  a  youth  of  twenty-six,  whom  she  made  seneschal 
of  the  kingdom.  He  and  the  nonstable  Mtuio  Attendolo  Sforza 
completely  dominated  her,  and  the  turbulent  barons  wished  to 
provide  her  with  a  husbaind  who  would  be  strong  enough  to 
break  her  favourites  yet  not  make  himself  king.  The  choice 
{dl  on  James  of  Bourbon,  a  reUtive  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
the  marriage  took  place  in  1415.  But  James  at. once  declared 
himself  king,  had  Alopo  killed  and  Sforza  imprisoned,  and  kept 
his  wife  in  a  state  of  semi-confinement;  this  led  to  a  counter- 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  barons,  who  forced  James  to  libeiste 
Sforxa,  renounce  his  kingship,  and  eventually  to  qiut  the  country. 
The  queen  now  sent  Sforza  to  re-establish  her  authority  in  Rome, 
whence  the  Neapolitans  had  been  expelled  after  the  death  of 
Ladislaus;  Sforza  entered  the  city  and  obliged  the  eondoUitrt 
Bracdo  da  Montone,  who  was  defending  it  in  the  pope's  name,  to 
depart  (1416).  But  when  Oddo  Colonna  was  elected  pope  as 
Martin  V.,  he  allied  himself  with  Joanna,  who  promised  to  give 
up  Rome,  while  Sforza  letumed  to  Naples.  The  latter  found, 
however,  that  he  had  lost  all  influence  with  the  queen,  who  was 
completely  dominated  by  her  new  lover  Giovanni  (Sergianni) 
Caracdolo.  Hoping  to  re-establish  his  position  and  crush 
Caracdolo,  Sforza  favoured  the  pretensions  of  Louis  IIL  of 
Anjou,  who  wished  to  obtain  the  succession  of  Naples  at  Joanna's 
death,  a  course  which  met  with  the  approval  of  the  pope.  Joanna 
tefused  to  adopt  Louis  owing  to  the  influence  of  Caracdolo,  who 
bated  Sforza;  she  appealed  for  help  instead  to  Alphonso  of 
Aragon,  promising  to  make  him  her  heir.  War  broke  out  be- 
tween Joanna  and  the  Aragoncse  on  one  side  and  Louis  and 
Sforza,  supported  by  the  pope,  on  the  other.  After  much  fight- 
ing by  land  and  sea,  Alphonso  entered  Naples,  and  in  1433  peace 
was  made.  But  dissensions  broke  out  between  the  Aragonese 
and  Catalans  and  the  Neapolitans,  and  Alphonso  had  Caracdolo 
arrested;  whereupon  Joanna,  fearing  for  her  own  safety,  invoked 
the  aid  of  Sforza,  who  with  difficulty  carried  her  oS  to  Aversa. 
There  she  was  joined  by  Louis  whom  she  adopted  as  her  successor 
instead  of  the  ungrateful  Alphonso.  Sforza  was  acddentaily 
drowned,  but  when  Alphonso  returned  to  Spain,  leaving  only  a 
small  force  in  Naples,  the  Angevins  with  the  help  of  a  Genoese 
fleet  recaptured  the  dty.  For  a  few  years  there  was  peace  in 
the  kingdom,  but  in  143s  Caracdolo,  having  quarrelled  with  the 
queen,  was  seized  and  murdered  by  his  enemies.  Internal 
disorders  broke  out,  and  Gian  Antonio  Orsini,  prince  of  Taranto, 
led  a  revolt  against  Joanna  in  Apulia;  Louis  of  Anjou  died  while 
conducting  a  campaign  against  the  rebels  (1434),  and  Joanna 
herself  died  on  the  nth  of  February  1435,  after  having  appointed 
his  son  Ren£  her  successor.  Weak,  foolish  and  dissolute,  she 
made  her  reign  one  long  scandal,  which  reduced  the  kingdom 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation.  Her  perpetual  intrigues 
and  her  political  incapacity  made  Naples  a  prey  to  anarchy  and 
fordgn  invasions,  destroying  all  sense  of  patriotism  and  loyalty 
both  in  the  barons  and  the  people. 

AUTHOUTOS.— A.  voa  Platen,  Sloriu  dd  nam*  ii  Napdi  dal  1414 
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ali4a^  (1.664).    C.  CipoIU,  StoHa,ddia  tiptoria  Itaiiam(iUl),ii^n 
the  onpnal  authorities  are  quoted.     (See  alw  Naplbs;  Sfobza.) 

JOASH,  or  Jeboash  (Heb. "  Yahweh  is  strong,  or  bath  given  "), 
the  name  of  two  kings  of  Palestine  in  the  Bible.   . 

X.  Son  of  Ahaziah  (see  Jehokah,  2)  and  liing  of  Judah.  He 
obtained  the  throne  by  means  of  a  revolt  in  which  Athaliah  (q.t) 
perished,  and  his  acces^on  was  marked  by  a  solemn  coveoant, 
and  by  the  overthrow  of  the  temple  of  Baal  and  of  its  priet 
Mattan(-Baal).  In  this  the  priest  Jeboiada  (who  must  have 
continued  to  act  as  regent)  took  the  leading  part.  The  account 
of  Joash's  reign  is  not  from  a  contemporary  source  (2  Kings  zl  4 
-xii.  16),  and  2  Chronicles  adds  several  new  details,  indixtisg 
a  tradition  of  a  conflict  between  the  king  and  priests  after  the 
death  of  Jehoiada  (xxii.  ix;  xxiv.  3,  15  sqq.).*  At  an  unstated 
period,  the  Aramaeans  under  Hazael  captured  Gath,  and  Jen- 
salem  only  escaped  by  buying  off  the  enemy  (2  Kings  xii.  17  sqq.). 
This  may  perhaps  be  associated  with  the  Aramaean  attacks  upoo 
Israel  (2  below),  but  the  tradition  recorded  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  23seq. 
differs  widely  and  cannot  be  wholly  rejected.  The  king  perish«l 
in  a  conspiracy,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  clear;  it  may  have  bees 
for  his  attack  upon  the  priests,  it  was  scarcely  for  the  course  be 
took  to  save  Jerusalem.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amanah, 
whose  moderation  in  avenging  his  father's  death  receives  special 
mention.  After  defeating  the  Edomites,  Amaziah  turned  his 
attention  to  Israel. 

2.  Son  of  Jeboahaz  and  king  of  IsraeL  Like  his  grandfather 
Jehu,  be  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  who  promised 
him  a  triple  defeat  of  the  Aramaeans  at  Aphek  (2  Kings  xiii.  nv^. 
22-25).  "^^  cities  which  had  been  taken  from  his  father  by 
Hazael  the  father  of  Ben-hadad  were  recovered  (cf.  i  Kings  zx. 
34,  time  of  Ahab)  and  the  relief  gained  by  Israel  from  the  prcrioui 
blows  of  Syria  prepared  the  way  for  its  speedy  extension  of 
power.  When  challenged  by  Amaziah  of  Judah,  Joash  nttered 
the  famous  fable  of  the  thistle  and  cedar  (for  another  example 
see  Judg.  ix.  8-15;  see  also  Abucelech),  and  a  battle  «a$ 
fought  at  Beth-shemesh,  in  which  Israel  was  completdy  success* 
ful.  An  obscure  statement  in  2  Chron.  xxv.  13  would  ^v 
that  this  was  not  the  only  conflict;  at  all  events,  Amaziah  w 
captured,  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  were  partially  destroyed, 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and  palace  were  looted,  and  bostasts 
were  carried  away  to  Samaria.  According  to  one  statcmciit, 
Amaziah  survived  the  disaster  fifteen  years,  and  lost  his  life  ia 
a  conspiracy;  but  there  is  a  gap  in  the  history  oi  Judah  wfaid 
the  narratives  do  not  raable  us  to  fill  (i  Kings  xv.  1;  see 
ziv.  17,  33).   See  further  U2ZIAh;Jekoboa]I  (a);  and  Jews. 

(S.  A.  CJ 

JOB.  The  book  of  Job  (Heb.  aVv  'lyy&h,  Gr.  16>ff),  in  the  BiUe, 
the  most  splendid  creation  of  Hebrew  poetry,  ia  so  called  from  d» 
name  of  the  man  whose  history  and  afOictions  and  sayings  fcna 
the  theme  of  it. 

Contents. — As  it  now  lies  before  us  it  consists  of  five  psicts.  X.  Iks 
prolo^c,  in  prose,  chr.  i.-ii.,  describes  in  rapid  and  dramatic  stepi 
the  history  of  this  man,  his  prosperity  and  greatness  cturespoodir; 
to  his  eodliness ;  then  how  his  life  is  drawn  in  under  the  ope^atica^i 
the  sifting  providence  of  God,  through  the  suspicion  suggested  b. 
the  Satan,  the  minister  of  this  aspect  of  God's  providence,  that  ^> 
godlinns  is  selfish  and  onI)[  the  natural  return  for  unexamp-^ 
prosperity,  and  the  insinuation  that  if  stripped  of  hia  prospemy 
nc  will  curse  God  to  His  face.  These  suspicions  bring  dovn  en 
severe  calamities  on  Job,  one  depriving  him  of  children  and  posseseacri 
alike,  and  the  other  throwir^  the  man  himself  under  a  pou^-' 
malady.  In  spite  of  these  amictions  Job  retains  his  integrity  r4 
ascribes  no  wronz  to  God.  Tlien  is  described  the  advent  oS  Jet  * 
three  friends — Eiiphaz  the  Temanite,  Bildad  the  Shubite.  aci 
Zophar  the  Naamathite — who,  having  heard  of  Job*a  calamities, 
come  to  condole  with  him.  a.  The  mdy  of  the  book.  In  poe:Ty. 
ch.  iii.-xxxi.,  contains  a  series  of  speeches  in  which  the  prabtrs 
of  Job's  afflictions  and  the  relation  of  external  evU  to  c^ 
righteousness  of  God  and  the  conduct  of  men  arc  brxlIiantlT  db> 
cussed.  This  part,  after  Job's  passionate  outburst  in  ch.  m.,  is 
divided  into  three  cycles,  each  containing  six  speeches,  one  by  ncft 
of  the  friends,  and  three  by  Job,  one  in  reply  to  each  of  tbeiri 
(ch.  iv.-xiv,;  xv.-xxi.;  xxii.-xxxi.).  although  in  the  last  cyck  t^ 


*  That  the  murder  of  Zcchariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (a  Chroa.  UJ 
is  referred  to  in  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  Luke  zi.  51  -is  conuDOoly  heUi  btf 
see  Clieyaet  £ney.  Bib.  col.  5373. 
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tlilrd  Bpealcer  Zopbar  fatla  to  afuwer  funtets  h!i  aniwer  it  to  be  found 
in  ch.  xzvii.).  Job,  having  driven  his  opponents  from  the  field, 
carries  his  n^ly  through  a  aeries  of  discourses  in  which  be  dwells  in 
pathetic  words  upon  his  early  prosperity,  contrasting  with  it  his 
present  humiliation,  and  ends  with  a  solemn  repudiation  of  all  the 
offences  that  might  be  suggested  against  him,  and  a  challenge  to 
God  to  appear  aiKl  put  His  hand  to  tne  charve  which  He  had  against 
him  and  for  which  He  afflicted  him.  3.  Elihu,  the  representative 
of  a  younger  generation,  who  has  been  a  silent  observer  ot  the  debate, 
intervenes  to  express  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which 
both  Job  and  his  friends  conducted  the  cause,  and  offers  what  is 
in  some  respects  a  new  solution  of  the  question  (xxxii.-xxxvii.). 
4.  In  answer  to  Job's  repeated  demands  that  God  would  appear  aim 
solve  the  riddle  of  his  life,  the  Lord  answers  Job  out  of  the  whiriwind. 
The  divine  speaker  does  not  condescend  to  refer  to  Job's  individual 
problem,  but  in  a  series  of  ironical  interrogations  asks  him,  as  he 
thinks  himself  caj^ble  of  fathoming  all  tnings,  to  expound  the 
ni>*steries  of  the  origin  and  subsistence  of  the  world,  the  phenomena 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  instincts  of  the  creatures  that  inhabit  the 
desert,  and,  as  he  judges  God's  conduct  of  the  world  femtss,  invites 
him  to  seize  the  reins,  ^rd  himself  with  the  thunder  and  quell  the 
rebellious  forces  of  evil  in  the  universe  (xxxviii.-xlii.  6).  Job 
is  humbled  and  abashed,  lays  hisliand  upon  his  mouth,  and  repents 
his  hasty  words  in  dust  and  ashes.  No  solution  of  his  problem  ts 
vouchsafed;  but  God  Himself  effects  that  whfch  neither  the  man's 
own  thoughts  of  God  nor  tlie  representations  of  the  friends  could 
accomplish:  he  had  heard  of  him  with  the  hearing  of  the  car  without 
effect,  but  now  his  eye  sees  Him.  This  Is  the  profoundest  religious 
deep  in  the  book.    5.  The  epilogue,  in  prose,  xlil.  7-I7,  describes 

iob  s  restoration  to  a  prosperity  double  that  of  his  former  estate, 
is  family  felicity  and  long  life. 
Design. — With  the  exception  of  the  episode  of  Elihu,  ihe  con- 
nexioii  of  which  vnth  the  original  form  of  the  poem  may  be  doubt- 
ful, all  five  parts  of  the  book  are  essential  elements  of  the  work 
as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  first  author,  although  some  parts 
of  the  second  and  fourth  divisions  may  have  been  expandeid  by 
later  writers.    The  idea  of  the  composition  is  to  be  derived  not 
from  any  single  element  of  the  book,  but  from  the  teaching  and 
znovement  of  the  whole  piece.    Job  is  unquestionably  the  hero 
of  the  work,  and  in  his  ideas  and  his  history  combined  we  may 
assiune  that  we  find  the  author  himself  spniking  and  teaching. 
The  discussion  between  Job  and  his  friends  of  the  problem  of 
suffering  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  book»  or,  if  the  space  occupied 
by  £lihu  be  not  considered,  nearly  three-fourths,  and  in  the  dircc- 
tioD  which  the  author  causes  this  discussion  to  take  we  may  see 
revealed  the  main  didactic  purpose  of  the  book.    When  the  three 
friends,  theTepresentativcs  of  former  theories  of  providence,  are 
reduced  to  silence,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  was  the  author's 
purpose  to  discredit  the  ideas  which  they -represent.   Job  himself 
ofiers  no  positive  contribution  to  the  doctrine  of  evil;  his  position 
is  negative,  merely  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  friends.    But  this 
negative  position  victoriously  maintained  by  him  has  the  effect 
of  clearing  the  ground,  and  the  author  himself  supplies  in  the 
prologue  the  positive  truth,  when  he  communicates  the  real 
explanation  of  his  hero's  calamities,  and  teaches  that  they  were 
a  trial  of  his  righteousness.    It  was  therefore  the  author's  main 
purpose  in  his  work  to  widen  men's  views  of  the  providence  of 
God  and  set  before  them  a  new  view  of  suffering.   This  ptirpose, 
however,  was  in  all  probability  subordinate  to  some  wider 
practicfd  design.     No  Hebrew  writer  is  merely  a  poet  or  a 
thinker.    He  is  ^ways  a  teacher.    He  has  men  before  him  in 
their  rchktions  to  God,*  and  tisually  not  men  in  their  individual 
relatioDS,  but  members  of  the  family  of  Israel,  the  people  of 
God.    It  is  cooseqtxently  scarcely  to  be  doubted   that    the 
book  }tas  a  national  scope.    The  author  considered  his  new 
truth  ref»rding  the  meaning  of  affliction  as  of  national  interest, 
and  as  the  truth  then  needful  for  the  heart  of  his  people.    But 
the  teaching  of  the  l>ook  is  only  half  its  contents.    It  contains 
also  a  history — deep  and  inexpUcable  afiSiction,  a  great  moral 
struggle,  and  a  victory.    The  author  meant  his  new  truth  to 
inspire  new  conduct,  new  faith,  and  new  hopes.    In  Job's  suffer- 
ings, undeserved  and  inexplicable  to  him,  yet  capable  of  an 
explanation  nK>st  conustent  with  the  goodness  and  faithfulness 
of   God,  and  casting  honour  upon  his  faithful  servants;  in  his 
despair  bordering  on  unbelief,  at  lost  overcome;  and  in  the  happy 

*  Exceptions  must  be  made  in  the  caaea  of  Esther  and  the  Song  of 
<yt>n%»t  which  do  not  mention  God,  and  the  originaT  writer  in  Ecclc«- 
a'-t*^  who  is  a  philosopher. 
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issue  of  his  afflictions — in  all  this  Israel  may  see  Itsdf,  and  from 
the  sight  take  courage,  and  forecast  its  own  history.  Job,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  cotuidered  Israel,  the  righteous  servant  of  the 
Lord,  under  a  feigned  name;  be  is  no  mere  parable  (thou^  such  a 
view  is  found  as  early  as  the  Talmud);  he  and  his  history  have 
both  elements  of  reality  in  them.  It  is  these  elements  of  reality 
common  to  him  with  Israel  in  afflictioa,  common  even  to  him 
with  humanity  as  a  whole,  confined  within  the  straitened  limits 
set  by  its  own  ignorance,  wounded  to  death  by  the  mysterious 
sorrows  of  life,  tortured  by  the  uncertainty  whether  its  cry  finds 
an  entrance  into  God's  ear,  alarmed  and  paralysed  by  the  irrecon- 
cilable discrepancies  which  it  seems  to  discover  between  its 
necessary  thoughts  of  Him  and  its  experience  of  Him  in  His  provi- 
dence,  and  faint  with  longing  that  it  might  come  into  His  place, 
and  behold  him,  not  girt  with  His  majesty,  but  in  human  form, 
as  one  iooketh  upon  his  feUow*-^t  is  these  elements  of  truth  that 
make  the  history  of  Job  instructive  to  Israd  in  the  times  of 
affliction  when  it  was  set  before  them,  and  to  men  of  all  races  in 
aU  ages.  It  would  probably  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  imagine 
that  the  author  consciously  stepped  outside  the  limits  of  his 
nation  and  assumed  a  human  position  antagonistic  to  H.  The 
chords  he  touches  vibrate  through  all  humanity — but  this  i& 
because  Israel  is  the  reli^us  kersel  of  humanity,  and  because 
from  Israel's  heart  the  deepest  rdigioas  mtisic  oiE  mankind  is 
heard,  whether  of  pathos  or  df  joy. 

Two  threads  requiring  to  be  followed,  therefore,  tun  through  the 
book — one  the  diacussioa  of  the  problem  of  evil  between  Job  and 
his  friends,  and  the  other  the.varying  attitude  of  Job's  mind  towards 
God,  the  first  being  subordinate  to  the  second.  Both  Job  and  hk 
f  rieiids  advance  to  the  discussion  of  bis  suffering  and  of  the  problem 
of  evil,  ignorant  d  the  true  cause  of  bis  calamities— Job  strong  in 
lus  sense  of  innocence,  and  the  friends  armed  with  their  theory 
of  the  righteousness  of  God,  who  G[iveth  to  every  man  according  to 
his  works.  With  fine  psychological  instinct  the  ixxt  lets  Job 
altogether  lose  his  seU-control  first  when  his  three  friends  came  to 
visit  him.  His  bereavements  and  his  malady  he  bore  with  a  steady 
courage,  and  his  wife's  direct  instigations  to  ^odlessness  he  rrpclled 
with  severity  and  reugnation.  But  when  his  equals  and  the  old 
associates  of  his  happincBS  came  to  see  him,  and  when  he  read  in  their 
looks  and  in  their  seven  daysj  silence  the  depth  of  his  own  misery, 
his  self-command  deserted  him,  and  he  broke  out  into  a  cry  of 
despair,  cursing  his  dav  and  crying  for  death  (iii.).  Job  had 
somewhat  misinterpretecf  the  demeanour  of  his  friends.  It  was  not 
ail  pity  that  it  expressed.  Aloi^  with  their  pity  they  had  also 
brought  their  theology,  and  they  trusted  to  heal  Job's  malady  with 
this.  Till  a  few  days  before.  Job  would  have  agreed  with  them  on 
the  severeign  virtues  of  this  remedy.  But  be  had  learned  through 
a  higher  teaching,  the  events  of  God's  providence,  tltat  it  was  no 
longer  a  specific  in  his  case.  His  violent  impatience,  however, 
under  his  afflictions  and  his  covert  attacks  u^n  the  divine  rectitude 
only  served  to  confirm  the  view  of  hit  suffenngs  which  their  theory 
of  evil  had  already  suggested  to  his  friends.  And  thus  commences 
the  high  debate  which  continues  through  twenty-nine  chapters. 

The  three  friends  of  Job  came  to  the  consideration  at  his  history 
with  the  principle  that  calamity  is  the  result  of  evil-doing,  as  prosper* 
ity  is  the  reward  of  righteousness.  Suffering  is  not  an  accident  or  a 
spontaneous  growth  ofthe  soil ;  man  is  born  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks 
fly  upwards;  there  Is  in  human  life  a  tendency  to  do  evil  which  araws 
down  upon  men  the  chavtisemeru  of  God  (v.  6).  The  principle 
is  thus  enunciated  by  EHphaz,  from  whom  the  other  speakers  take 
their  cue:  where  there  is  suffering  there  has  been  sin  in  the  sufferer. 
Not  suffering  in  itself,  but  the  effect  of  it  on  the  sufferer  is  whatjfivas 
insight  into  his  true  character.  Suffering  is  not  always  punitive; 
it  is  sometimes  disciplinary,  designed  to  wean  the  good  man  from  his 
sin.  If  he  sees  in  his  suffering  the  monition  of  God  sad  turns  from 
his  evil,  his  future  shall  be  rich  in  peace  and  happiness,  and  his  latter 
estate  more  prosperous  than  his  first.  If  he  murmurs  or  resists, 
he  can  only  perish  under  the  multiplying  chastisements  which  his 
Impenitence  wilt  provoke.  Now  this  principle  is  far  from  brine  a 
peculiar  crotchet  of  the  friends;  its  truth  is  undeniable,  though  tney 
erred  in  supposing  chat  it  would  cover  the  wide  providence  of  God. 
The  principle  Is  the  fundamental  idea  of  mora)  government,  the  ex- 
pression ofthe  natural  consrience,  a  principle  common  more  or  less 
to  all  peoples,  though  perhaps  more  prominent  in  the  Semitic  ihind, 
because  all  religious  ideas  are  more  prominent  and  simple  there-^ 
not  suggested  to  Israel  first  by  the  law,  but  fonm]  and  adopted  by  tlie 
law,  though  it  may.be  sharpened  by  it.  It  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  prophecy  no  less  than  of  the  law,  and,  if  possible,  of  the 
wisdom  ol  philosophy  of  the  Hebrews  more  than  of  either.  Specula- 
tion among  the  Hebrews  had  a  simpler  task  before  it  than  it  had  in 
the  West  or  in  the  farther  East,  'nie  Greek  philosopher  began  his 
optiations  upon  the  sum  ol  things;  he  threw  the  universe  into  Ms 
cru^iUat  onoe.    His  object  was  to  cfiacc  some  analysis  of  k,  so 
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that  he  could  call  one  element  came  and  another  effect.  Or.  to  vary 
the  figure,  his  endeavour  wai  to  pursue  the  streams  of  tendency 
which  he  could  observe  till  he  reached  at  last  the  central  spring  which 
sent  them  aU  forth.  God,  a  single  cause  and  explanation,  was  the 
object  of  his  search.  But  to  the  Hebrew  o{  the  later  time  this  was 
already  found.  The  analysis  resulting  in  the  distinction  of  God  and 
the  world  had  been  effected  for  him  so  long  ago  that  the  history  and 
circumstances  of  the  process  had  been  forgotten,  and  only  the 
unchalleageable  result  remained.  Hu  philosophy  was  not  a  cuiest 
of  God  whom  be  did  not  know,  but  a  recogmtion  on  all  hands  of 
God  whom  he  knew.  The  great  primary  idea  to  his  mind  was  that 
tiS  God,  a  Being  wholly  just,  doing' all.  And  the  world  was  little 
more  than  the  pncnomcna  that  revealed  the  mind  and  the  presence 
and  the  operations  of  Cod.  Couicqucntly  the  nature  of  Cod  as 
known  to  nim  and  the  course  of  events  formed  a  perfect  equation. 
The  idea  of  what  God  was  in  Himself  was  in  complete  harmony 
with  His  manifestation  of  Himself  in  providence,  in  the  events  of 
individual  human  lives,  and  in  the  history  of  nations.  The  philosophy 
of  the  wise  did  not  go  behind  the  origin  of  sin,  or  referred  it  to  the 
freedom  of  man;  but,  sin  existing,  and  God  being  in  immediate 
personal  contact  with  the  world,  every  event  was  a  direct  expression 


of  His  moral  will  and  energy;  calamity  fell  on  wickedness,  and  success 
led  right-doing.     Tnis  view  of  the  moral  harmony  between  the 
nature  of  God  and  the  events  of  providence  in  the  fortunes  of 
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and  nations  is  the  view  of  the  Hebrew  wisdom  in  its  oldest  form* 
during  what  might  be  called  the  period  of  principles,  to  which  belong 
Prov.  X.  seq.;  and  this  is  the  position  maintamed  by  Job's  three 
friends.  And  the  significance  of  the  book  of  Job  in  the  history  of 
Hebrew  thought  arises  in  that  it  marks  the  [wint  when  such  a  view 
was  definitely  overcome,  closing  the  long  period  when  this  principle 
was  merely  subjected  to  questionings,  and  makes  a  new  positive 
addition  to  the  doctrine  of  evil. 

Job  agreed  that  afiflictions  came  directly  from  the  hand  of  God, 
and  also  that  God  afflicted  those  whom  He  held  guilty  of  sios. 
Hot  his  conscience  denied  the  imputation  of  guilt,  whether  insinu- 
ated by  his  friends  or  implied  in  God's  chastisement  of  him.  Hcncche 
was  driven  to  conclude  that  God  was  unjust.  The  position  of  Job 
appeared  to  his  friends  nothing  else  but  impiety;  while  theirs  uas 
to  him  mere  falsehood  and  the  special  pleading  of  sycophants  oa 
behalf  of  God  because  He  was  the  stronger.  Within  these  two  iron 
walls  the  debate  moves,  making  little  progress,  bgt  with  much 
brilliancy,  if  not  of  argument,  ol  illustration.  A  certain  advance- 
indeed  is  perceptible.  In  the  first  scries  of  speeches  (iv.-xiv.), 
the  key-note  of  which  is  struck  by  Eliphaz,  the  oldest  and  most 
considerate  of  the  three,  the  position  is  that  affliction  is  caused  by 
sin,  and  is  chastisement  designed  for  the  sinner's  good ;  and  the  moral 
is  that  Job  should  recognize  it  and  use  it  for  the  purpose  for  wliich 
it  was  sent.  In  the  second  (xv.-xxi.)  the  terrible  fate  of  the  sinner 
is  emphasized,  and  those  briUiant  pictures  of  a  restored  future, 
thrown  in  by  all  the  speakers  in  the  first  series,  are  absent.  Job's 
demeanour  under  the  consolations  offered  him  afforded  little  nope 
of  his  repentance.  In  the  third  series  (xxii.  seq.)  the  friends  cast 
off  all  disguise,  and  openly  charge  Job  with  a  course  of  evil  life. 
That  their  armoury  was  now  exhausted  is  shown  by  the  brevity  of 
the  second  speaker,  and  the  failure  of  the  third  (at  least  in  the  present 
text)  to  answer  in  any  form.  In  reply  Job  disdains  for  a  time  to 
touch  what  he  well  knew  lav  under  all  their  exhortations;  he  laments 
with  touching  pathos  the  defection  of  his  friends,  who  were  like  the 
winter  torrents  looked  for  in  vain  by  the  perishing  caravan  in  the 
summer  heat;  he  meets  with  bitter  scorn  their  constant  cry  that 
God  will  not  cast  off  the  righteous  man,  by  askiitg:  How  can  one 
be  righteous  with  God?  what  can  human  weakness,  however 
innocent,  do  a^nst  infinite  might  and  subtlety?  they  are  righteous 
whom  an  omnipotent  and  perverse  will  thinks  fit  to  consider  so; 
he  faJls  into  a  hopeless  wail  over  the  universal  misery  of  man,  who 
has  a  weary  campaign  of  life  appointed  him;  then,  rising  up  in  the 
streiwth  of  his  conscience,  bf  upbraids  the  Almighty  with  His  mis- 
use u  Hu  power  and  His  indiscriminate  tyranny — righteous  and 
innocent  He  destroys  alike — and  challenges  Him  to  lay  aside  His 
majesty  and  meet  His  creature  as  a  man,  and  then  he  would  not 
fear  Him.  Even  in  the  second  series  lob  can  hardly  bring  himself 
to  face  the  personal  issue  raised  by  the  friends.  His  relations  to 
God  absorb  nim  almost  wholly — his  pitiable  isc^tion,  the  indignities 
showered  on  his  once  honoured  head,  the  loathsome  spectacle  of 
his  body;  abaixloaed  by  all,  he  turns  for  pity  from  God  to  men  and 
from  men  to  God.  Only  in  the  third  series  of  debates  does  he  put 
out  his  hand  and  grasp  firmly  the  theory  <^  his  friends,  and  their 
"  defences  of  mud  fall  todust  in  hu  haD<u.  Instead  of  that  roseate 
moral  order  on  which  they  are  never  weary  of  insisting,  he  finds  only 
disorder  and  moral  confusion.  When  he  thinks  of  it,  trembling  ukes 
hoU  of  him.     It  is  not  the  righteous  but  the  wicked  that  live. 

[|row  old,  yea,  wax  mighty  in  strength,  that  send  forth  their  children 
ike  a  flock  and  establish  them  in  their  sight.  Before  the  logic  of 
facts  the  theory  of  the  friends  goes  down;  and  with  this  negative 
rcsuk,  iidkich  the  author  skilfully  reaches  through  the  debate,  has 
to  be  combined  his  own  positive  doctrine  of  the  uses  of  OMlvervty 
advanced  in  the  prologue. 

To  a  modem  reader  it  appears  strange  that  both  parties  were  so 
catangled  in  the  meshes  of  tocir  pieconccptioos  rnmrding  God  as  to 
^  unabto  to  brcAk  thnMcb.  the  broader  views.    The  fncnda,  while 
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malntainfakg  that  iojuitice  on  the  part  of  God  is  inconceivaUe, 
might  have  given  due  weight  to  the  persistent  testimony  of  Job*s 
conscience  as  that  behind  which  it  is  impossible  to  go,  and  found 
refuge  in  the  reflection  that  there  might  be  something  inexplicable 
in  the  ways  of  God,  and  that  afiHiction  might  have  some  other  mean- 
ing than  to  punish  the  sinner  or  even  to  wean  him  from  his  sin. 
And  Job,  while  maintaining  his  innocence  from  overt  sins,  might 
have  confessed  that  there  was  such  sinfulness  in  every  human  life  as 
was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  severest  chastisement  from  heaven, 
or  at  least  be  might  have  stopped  short  of  chaitEing  God  foolishly. 
Such  a  position  would  certainly  be  taken  up  by  an  afflicted  saint  now, 
and  such  an  explanation  of  his  sufferings  would  sugKest  itself  to  the 
sufferer,  even  though  it  mig^ht  be  in  truth  a  uuse  explanation. 
Perhaps  here,  where  an  artistic  fault  might  seem  to  be  committed, 
the  art  of  the  writer,  or  his  truth  to  nature,  and  the  extraordinary 
freedom  with  which  he  moves  among  his  materials,  as  well  as  the 
power  and  individuality  of  his  dramatic  creations,  are  most  remark- 
able. The  rftle  which  the  author  reserved  for  himself  was  to  teach 
the  truth  on  the  question  in  dispute,  and  he  accomplishes  this  by 
allowing  his  performers  to  push  their  false  principles  to  their  proper 
extreme.  There  is  nothing  about  which  men  arc  usually  so  sure  as 
the  character  of  God.  They  are  ever  ready  to  take  Him  in  their 
own  hand,  to  interpret  His  providence  in  their  own  sense,  to  say 
what  taings  are  consistent  or  not  with  His  character  aitd  word, 
and  beat  down  the  opposing  consciences  of'  other  men  by  His 
so-called  authority,  which  is  nothing  but  their  own.  The  friends 
of  Job  were  religious  Orientals,  men  to  whom  God  was  a  being 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  world  and  life,  to  whom  the  idea 
of  second  causes  was  unknown,  on  whom  science  had  not  yet  begun 
to  dawn,  nor  the  conception  of  a  divine  scheme  pursuing  a  distant 
end  by  complicated  means,  in  which  the  individual's  interest  nuy 
suffer  for  the  larger  good.  The  broad  sympathies  of  the  author  and 
hit;  -use  of  the  truth  lying  in  the  theory  of  the  friends  are  seen  in  the 
■cope  which  he  allows  them,  in  the  richness  of  the  thought  and  the 
splendid  luxuriance  of  the  imagery — drawn  from  the  unmemorial 
moral  consent  of  mankind,  the  testimony  of  the  living  conscience, 
and  the  observation  of  life — with  which  he  makes  them  clothe 
their  views.  He  remembered  the  elements  of  truth  in  the  theory 
from  which  he  was  departing,  that  it  was  a  national  heritage,  whico 
he  himself  perhaps  had  been  constrained  not  without  a  struggle  to 
abandon;  and,  while  showing  its  insufficiency,  he  sets  it  forthia  its 
most  brilliant  form. 

The  extravagance  of  Job's  assertions  was  occasioned  neatly 
by  the  extreme  poution  en  his  friends,  which  left  no  room  lor  hu 
conscious  innocence  along  with  the  rectitude  of  God.  Again,  the 
poet's  purpose,  as  the  prologue  shows,  was  to  teach  that  afBicttons 
may  fail  on  a  man  out  of  allconncxlon  with  any  offence  of  his  own. 
and  merely  as  the  trial  of  his  righteousness;  and  hence  he  allows 
Job,  as  by  a  true  instinct  of  the  nature  of  his  sufferings,  to  repudiate 
all  connexion  between  them  and  sin  in  himself.  And  funber,  tlie 
terrible  conflict  into  which  the  suspicions  of  the  Satan  brought 
lob  could  not  be  exhibited  Vithout  pushing  him  to  the  verge  ol 
ungodliness.  These  are  all  elements  of  the  poet's  art;  but  art  and 
nature  are  one.  In  ancient  Hebrew  life  the  sense  of  sin  was  less 
deep  than  it  is  now.  In  the  desert,  too,  men  speak  boldly  of  God. 
Nothing  is  more  false  than  to  judge  the  poet's  creation  from  our 
later  point  of  view,  and  construct  a  theory  of  the  book  accordiac 
to  a  more  developed  sense  of  sin  and  a  deeper  reverence  for  God 
than  belonged  to  antiquity.  In  complete  contradiction  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  book  itself,  some  critics^  as  Hengstenberg  and  Budde, 
have  assumed  that  Job's  spiritual  pride  was  the  cause  of  his  afflic- 
tions, that  this  was  ttic  root  of  bitterness  in  him  which  must  be  killed 
down  ere  he  could  become  a  true  saint.  The  fundamental  position 
of  the  book  is  that  Job  was  already  a  true  saint;  this  is  testi&ed 
by  God  Himself,  is  the  radical  idea  of  the  author  in  the  pr^ogne. 
and  the  very  hypothesis  of  the  drama.  We  might  be  ready  to  think 
that  Job's  afflictions  did  not  befall  him  out  of  all  connexion  with  his 
own  condition  of  mind,  and  we  might  be  disposed  to  find  a  viiidica- 
tion  of  God's  ways  in  this.  There  is  no  evidence  that  such  an  idea 
was  shared  by  the  author  of  the  book,  it  u  remarkable  that  the 
attitude  which  we  imagine  it  would  have  been  so  easy  for  Job  to 
assume,  namely,  while  holding  fast  his  integrity,  to  fall  back  upon  the 
incxplicablencss  of  providence,  of  which  there  are  such  imposing 
descriptions  in  his  speeches,  is  just  the  attitude  whkh  b  taken  up  in 
ch.  xxviii.  It  is  far  from  certain,  however,  that  this  chapter  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  original  book. 

The  other  line  running  through  the  book,  the  varying  attitude  of 
Job's  mind  towards  God.  exhibits  dramatic  action  and  tragic 
interest  of  the  highest  kind,  though  the  movement  is  iatenuiL 
That  the  exhibition  of  this  struggle  in  Job's  mind  was  a  main  posnt 
in  the  author's  purpose  is  seen  trom  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  each 
of  his  ereat  trials  he  notes  that  Job  sinned  not,  nor  ascribed  wrong 
to  God  0'  32;  ii.  lo),  and  from  the  effect  which  the  divine  voare 
from  the  whiHwind  is  made  to  produce  upon  him  (xl.  3).  In 
the  first  cycle  of  debate  (iv.-xiv.)  Job's  mind  reaches  the  deepest 
limit  of  estrangement.  There  he  not  merely  charges  God  with 
injustice,  but,  unable  to  reconcile  His  former  goodness  with  His 
present  enmity,  he  regards  the  latter  as  the  true  cxpreasion  d 
God's  attitude  towards  His  creatures,  and  the  former,  comprissM 
all  his  infinite  creative  skill  in  weaving  the  delicate  organism  ci 
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bunwn  future  and  the  rich  endowrnenti  of  Hit  prevMence,  only  m 
tbe  roeuift  oi  excrciain|  Hi>  mad  and  immoral  crw^y  in  the  time  to 
come.  When  the  Semitic  skin  of  Job  ia  scratched,  we  find  a  modern 
pessimist  beneath.  Others  in  later  days  have  brought  the  keen 
•ensibiUty  of  the  human  frame  and  the  torture  which  it  endures 
tocether.  and  asked  with  Job  to  whom  at  last  all  this  has  to  be 
rclemd.  Towards  the  end  of  the  cyck  a  st^r  of  heavenly  Ugh  t  seems 
to  rise  on  the  horizon ;  the  thought  seizes  the  sufferer's  mmd  that  man 
might  have  another  life,  that  God's  anger  pursuing  him  to  thejErave 
might  be  sated,  and  that  He  might  call  him  out  of  it  to  Himself 
again  (xiv.  13).  This  idea  of  a  resurrection,  unfamiliar  to  Job 
at  first,  is  one  which  he  is  allowed  to  reach  out  of  the  necessitaes  of 
the  moral  complications  around  htm,  but  from  the  author's  manner 
of  using  the  idea  we  may  judge  that  it  was  famlUar  to  himself. 
In  the  second  cycle  the  thought  ctf  a  future  reconcUiation  with  God 
is  more  firmly  grasped.  That  satisfaction  or  at  least  compoaure 
lAkh,  wben  we  observe  calamitiea  that  we  cannot  morally  account 
for,  we  reach  by  considering  that  providence  is  a  great  scheme 
moving  according  to  general  bws,  and  that  it  does  not  always  truly 
reflect  the  relation  of  God  to  tbe  individual.  Job  reached  in  the  only 
way  possible  to  a  Semitic  mind.  He  drew  a  4fistuicti<m  between 
an  outer  God  whcHn  events  obeVf  pursuiiv  h>ni  ia  His  an^,  and  an 
inner  God  whose  heart  was  witlrnira,  who  was  aware  of  his  mnocence ; 
and  he  appeals  from  God  to  God.  and  beseeches  God  to  {dcdge 
Himself  tnat  he  shall  receive  justice  from  God  (xvi.  19;  xvii-  3). 
And  so  high  at  last  does  this  consciousness  that  God  is  at  one  with 
him  ri*e  Vat  he  avows  his  assurance  that  He  will  ^appear  to  do 
him  justice  before  men.  and  tbat^he  shall  see  Him  with  his  own  eyes, 
no  more  estranjged  but  on  his  side,  and  for  this  moment  be  faints 
with  longing  (xix.  25  seq.).* 

After  this  expression  of  faith  Job's  ndnd  nm^u  calm,  tboi^ 
he  ends  by  firmly  charting  God  with  perverting  Us  right,and  demand- 
ifv  to  know  the  cause  of  his  afflictions  (xxviL  2  seq.;  xxai.  35, 
where  render:  "  Oh,  that  I  had  the  indictment  which  mine  adversary 
has  written  (  ").  Inanswcrtothisdemand  the  Divine  voiceanswere 
Job  out  of  the  tempest :  '*  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by 
words  without  knowledge?"  Tbe  im^  "counsel"  intimates  to 
Job  that  God  does  not  act  without  a  desigiit  lazga  and  beyond  the 
comprebenuon  of  man;  and  to  impress  this  is  Jthe  purpose  of  the 
Dtvioe  speeches.  The  speaker  does  not  enter  Into  |ob's  particular 
cause;  there  is  not  a  wora  tending  to  unravel  his  tufdle;  his  mind 
b  drawn  away  to  the  wisdom  and  majesty  of  God  Himself.  His 
own  words  and  those  of  his  friends  are  but  re-echoed,  but  it  is  God 
Himself  who  now  utters  them.  Job  is  in  immediate  nearness  to  the 
majesty  of  heaven,  wise,  unfathomable,  ironical  over  the  littleness 
of  man,  and  heisabased;God  Himself  effects  what  nothertheman's 


^Tbis  remarkable  passage  reads  thus:  **  But  J  knam  that  my 
ndeemtr  livetk,  and  afierwords  he  shall  arist  upon  Uu  dust,  and  after 
my  skin,  even  Ais  body,  is  dtslroyed,  wUkout  my/Ush  shall  I  sea  Cad; 
wham  I  shatt  sea  for  myseift  and  anas  eyas  akaU  hahald^  amd  naiasa 
Urauatr;  my  reins  within  me  are  eonsumed  with  longing."  The 
redeemer  who  liveth  and  shall  arise  or  stand  upon  the  earth  is  God 
whom  he  shall  see  with  his  own  eyes,  on  his  side.  The  course  of 
exegesis  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  translation  of  Jerome,  who, 
departing  from  the  itala,  rendered:  "  In  novissimo  die  de  tcna 
surrccturus  sum  . . .  et  nirsum  circumdabor  pelle  mea  ct  in  came 
mea  videbo  deum  meum."  Tbe  only  ^int  now  in  c^uestion  k 
whether :  (a)  Job  looks  for  this  manifestation  of  God  to  him  wMle  he 
is  still  alive,  or  (^)  after  death,  and  therefore  in  thesenaeof  a  spiritual 
vision  and  union  with  God  in  another  life;  that  is,  whether  the 
words  "  destroyed  "  and  "  without  my  floh  "  are  to  be  taken 
relativdy  only,  of  the  extrcmest  effects  of  his  disease  upon  him,  or 
literally,  of  the  separation  of  the  body  in  death.  A  third  view  which 
assumes  that  the  words  rendered  "  without  my  flesh,"  which  run 
literally,  '*  out  of  my  flesh,"  mean  loehini  out  from  my  flesh, 
that  is,  clothed  with  a  new  body,  and  finds  the  idea  of  resurrection 
repeated,  poWps  imports  more  into  the  language  than  it  will 
fairly  bear.  In  favour  of  (ft)  may  be  adduced  the  persistent  refusal 
of  Job  throughout  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  restoration  in  this  life; 
the  woid  "  afterwards  " ;  and  perhaps  the  analogy  of  other  passages 
where  the  same  situation  appears,  as  Ps.  xllx.  and  Ixxiii.,  although 
the  actuail  denouement  of  the  tragedy  supports  (a).  The  difference 
between  the  two  senses  is  not  important,  when  the  Old  Testament 
view  c^  immortality  is  considerca.  To  the  Hebrew  the  life  beyond 
was  not  what  it  is  to  us,  a  freedom  from  sin  and  sorrow  and  admission 
to  an  immediate  divine  fellowship  not  attainable  here.  To  him  the 
Kfe  b«»'ond  was  at  best  a  prolonntion  of  the  life  here;  all  be  desired 
was  that  hts  fellowship  with  God  here  should  not  be  intemipted 
in  d^th,  and  that  Sheol,  the  irface  into  which  deceased  penons 
descended  and  where  they  renuuned.  cat  off  from  all  life  wiUk  God, 
might  be  oveHeapt.  On  this  account  the  theory  of  Ewakl,  which 
throws  tbe  centre  ol  gravity  ot  the  book  into  this  passage  in  ch.  aix., 
considering  its  purpose  to  be  to  teach  that  the  riddles  of  this  life 
shall  be  solved  and  its  ineoualities  corrected  in  a  future  life,  appears 
onesided.  The  point  of  the  nassage  does  not  lie  in  any  distinction 
which  it  draws  between  this  file  and  a  fntore  life ;  it  lies  in  the  assur- 
ance which  Jab  expresses  that  God,  who  even  now  knows  his  inno- 
cence, will  vindicate  it  in  the  future,  and  that,  though  estiai^ed 
DOW,  He  will  at  last  take  him  to  His  heart. 
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own  dunifflita  of  God  nor  tW  repweiiuriom  of  hU  friencb  could 
accomplish,  though  by  the  lame  means.  The  religious  insight  of 
tbe  wnter  sounds  here  the  prafoundest  deeps  of  truth. 

InUtrily. — Doubts  whether  particular  portions  of  the  present 
book  belonged  to  the  original  form  of  it  have  been  raised  by  many. 
M.  L.  De  Wette  expressed  himself  as  follows:  "  It  appears  to 
us  that  the  present  book  of  Job  has  not  all  flowed  from  one  pea. 
As  many  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  several  times 
written  over,  so  has  this  also  "  (Ersch  and  Gruber,  Bncy.,  sect. 
iL  vol  viii.).  The  judgment  formed  by  De  Wette  has  been 
adhered  to  more  or  less  by  most  of  those  who  have  studied  the 
book.  Questions  regarding  the  unity  of  such  books  ss  this  are 
difficult  to  settle;  there  is  not  unanimity  among  scholars  re- 
garding the  Idea  of  the  book,  and  consequently  they  differ  as  to 
what  parts  are  in  harmoDy  or  conflict  with  unity;  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  apply  modem  ideas  of  literary  composition  and 
artistic  unity  to  the  vorks  of  antiquity  and  of  the  East.  The 
problem  raised  in  the  book  of  Job  has  certainly  received  frequent 
treatment  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that 
all  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  preserved  to  us.  It  is 
probable  that  the  book  of  Job  was  but  a  great  effort  amidst 
or  after  many  smaller.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  one 
with  such  poetic  and  literary  power  as  the  author  of  chap,  iil.- 
zxxi.,  zzxviii.-xli.  would  embody  the  work  of  any  other  writer 
in  h^  own.  If  there  be  elements  in  the  book  which  must  be 
pronounced  foreign,  they  have  been  inserted  in  the  work  of  the 
author  by  a  later  hand.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  our  present  book 
may,  in  addition  to  the  great  woik  of  the  original  author,  contain 
some  fragments  of  the  thoughts  of  other  religious  minds  upon 
the  same  question,  and  that  these,  instead  of  being  loosely 
appended,  have  been  fitted  into  the  mechanism  of  the  first  work. 
Some  of  ibae  fragments  may  have  originated  at  fint  quite  in- 
dependently of  our  book,  while  others  may  be  expansions  and 
insertions  that  never  existed  separately.  At  the  same  time  ft  is 
scarcely  safe  to  throw  out  any  portion  of  the  book  merely  because 
it  seems  to  us  out  of  harmony  with  the  unity  of  the  main  part  of 
the  poem,  or  unless  several  distinct  lines  of  consideration  conspire 
to  point  it  out  as  ka  extraneous  element. 

The  ■anpuaents  against  the  originality  of  the  prolotae — as, 
that  it  is  written  in  pnMe,  that  tbe  name  Yahweb  appears  in  it,  that 
sacrifice  is  refer led  to.  and  that  there  are  inconsistencies  between  it 
and  the  body  of  the  book— are  of  little  weight.  There  must  have 
been  some  introduction  to  the  poem  explaining  the  circumstances 
of  Job,  otherwise  the  poetical  dispute  would  have  been  unintelligible, 
for  it  is  improbable  that  the  story  of  Job  was  so  familiar  that  a  poem 
in  which  be  and  his  friends  figured  as  they  do  here  would  have  been 
understood.  And  there  u  no  trace  of  any  other  prologue  or  intro- 
duction having  ever  existed.  The  prologue,  too,  b  an  casentiat 
eleineot  of  the  work,  containing  the  author's  positive  contributiott 
to  the  <loctrine  of  .suffering,  for  which  the  discussion  in  the  poem 
prepares  the  way.  The  intermixture  of  prose  and  poetry  is  common 
m  Oriental  works  containing  similar  discussions;  the  reference  to 
sacrifice  is  to  primitive  not  to  Mosaic  sacrifice;  and  the  author, 
while  using  the  name  Yahweh  freely  himself,  puts  the  patriarclial 
Divine  names  into  the  mouth  of  Job  and  his  friends  because  be 
regards  them  as  belonging  to  the  patriarchal  age  and  to  a  country 
outside  of  Israel.  That  the  observance  of  this  rule  had  a  certain 
awkwardness  for  the  writer  appears  perhaps  from  his  allowing  the 
name  Yahweh  to  slip  in  once  or  twice  (xii.  9,  cf .  xxviii.  a8)  in  familiar 
phrases  in  the  body  of  the  poem.  The  discrepancies,  such  as  Job's 
references  to  his  children  as  still  alive  (xix.  17,  the  interpretation  is 
doubtful),  and  to  his  servants,  are  trivial,  and  even  if  real  imply 
nothing;  in  a  book  admittedly  poetical  and  not  historical.  The 
objections  to  the  epilogue  are  njually  unimportant — as  that  the 
Satan  is  not  mentioned  in  it,  and  that  Job's  restoration  bin  conflict 
with  the  main  Idea  of  the  poem — that  earthly  felici^  does  not 
follow  righteousness.  The  epilogue  confirms  the  teaching  of  the 
poem  when  it  gives  the  divine  sanction  to  Job's  doctrine  regaiding 
Cod  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  friends  (xlii.  7).  And  it  b  certainty 
not  the  intention  of  the  poem  to  teach  that  earthly  felidty  does  not 
follow  righteousness;  its  purpose  is  to  correct  the  exdusiveness 
with  which  the  frieisds  of  Job  maintained  that  principle.  The 
Satan  b  introduced  in  the  pralogue,  exercising  hbfunction  as  minis- 
ter of  God  in  heaven;  but  it  b  to  misinterpret  wholly  the  doctrine 
of  evil  in  the  Old  Tesument  to  assign  to  the  Satan  any  such  personal 
importance  or  Independence  of  power  as  that  he  should  be  called 
before  the  curtain  to  receive  the  hbaea  that  accompany  hb  own 
discomfiture.  The  Saun,  though  be  here  appears  with  the  begin- 
nings of  a  malevolent  will  of  his  own,  b  but  the  instrument  of  the 
silting  providence  of  Cod.    Hb  work  was  to  try;  that  done  he 
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disippean,  hu  penonality  bcbg  too  slight  to  have  any  place  in  the 
result. 

Much  grayer  are  the  suspicions  that  attach  to  the  speeches  of 
Elihu.  Most  o(  those  who  have  studied  the  book  carefully  hold 
that  this  part  does  not  belong  to  the  original  cast,  but  has  been 
introduced  at  a  considerably  later  time.  The  piece  la  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  bookj  both  the  person  and  the  thoughta 
oi  Elihu  arc  marked  by  a  strong  mdividuabty.  This  individuality 
has  indeed  been  very  diversely  estimated.  The  ancients  for  the 
most  part  passed  a  very  severe  judgment  on  Elihu:  he  is  a  buffoon, 
a  boastful  youth  whose  Ehallow  intermeddling  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  fewness  of  his  years,  the  incarnation  of  folly,  or  even  the 
Satan  himself  gone  a-mumming.  Some  moderns  on  the  other  hand 
have  regarded  him  as  the  incarnation  of  the  voice  of  God  or  even 
oi  God  himself.  The  main  objections  to  the  connexion  of  the 
e|UBode  of  Ellihu  with  the  original  book  are:  that  the  prologue  and 
epilogue  know  nothing  of  htm;  that  on  the  cause  of  Job's  ainictions 
he  occupies  virtually  the  same  position  as  the  friends;  that  his 
speeches  destroy  the  dramatic  enect  of  the  divine  manifestation 
by  introducing  a  lengthened  break  between  Job's  challenge  aiid  the 
answer  of  God ;  that  the  language  and  style  of  the  piece  are  marked 
by  an  excessive  mannerism,  too  great  to  have  been  created  by  the 
author  of  the  rest  of  the  poem;  that  the  allusions  to  the  rest  of  the 
book  are  so  minute  as  to  betray  a  reader  rather  than  a  hearer;  and 
that  the  views  regarding  sin,  and  especially  the  scandal  given  to 
the  author  by  the  irreverence  of  Job,  indicate  a  religious  advance 
which  marks  a  later  age.  The  position  taken  by  Elihu  is  almost 
that  of  a  critic  of  the  book.  Regarding  the  origin  of  afflictions  he 
is  at  one  with  the  friends,  although  he  dwells  more  on  the  general 
dnfulnesa  of  man  than  on  actual  sins,  and  his  reprobation  w  Job's 

E'tioQ  is  even  greater  than  theirs.  His  anger  was  kindled  against 
because  he  made  himself  righteous  before  God,  and  against  his 
ids  because  they  found  no  answer  to  Job.  His  whole  object  is 
to  refute  Job's  charge  of  injustice  against  God.  What  is  novel  in 
Eiihu,  therefore,  is  not  his  position  but  his  arguments^  These  do 
not  lack  cogency,  but  betray  a  kind  of  thought  different  from  that 
of  the  friends.  Injustice  in  God,  he  argues,  can  only  arise  from  sel- 
fishness in  Him;  but  the  very  existence  of  creation  implies  unselfish 
love  on  God's  part,  for  if  He  thought  only  of  Himself,  He  would 
cease  actively  to  uphold  creation,  and  it  would  fall  into  death. 
Again,  without  justice  mere  earthly  rule  is  impossible;  how  then  is 
injustice  conceivable  in  Him  who  rules  over  all  ?  It  is  probable 
that  the  original  author  found  his  three  interlocutors  a  sufficient 
medium  for  expression,  and  that  this  new  speaker  is  the  creation 
o(  another.  To  a  devout  and  thoughtful  reader  of  the  original 
book,  belonging  pbrhaps  to  a  more  reverential  age,  it  appeared  that 
the  language  and  bearing  of  Job  had  scarcely  been  sufficiently 
reprobated  oy  the  original  speakers,  and  that  tiie  religious  reason, 
a[nrt  from  any  theophany,  could  suggest  arguments  sufficient  to 
condemn  such  demeanour  on  the  port  of  anv  man.  (For  an  able 
though  hardly  convincing  argument  for  the  originality  of  the 
discourses  of  Elihu  see  Budde's  Commentary.) 

It  is  more  difficult  to  come  to  a  decision  in  regard  to  some  other 
portions  of  the  book,  particularly  ch.  xxviL  7-xxviii.  In  the  latter 
part  of  ch.  xxvii.  Job  seems  to  go  over  to  the  camp  of  his  opponents, 
and  expresses  sentiments  in  complete  contradiction  to  his  former 
views.  Hence  some  have  thought  the  passage  to  be  the  missing 
speech  of  Zophar.  Others,  as  Hltxlg,  believe  that  Job  is  parodyinjg: 
the  ideas  of  the  friends ;  while  others,  like  Ewald,  consider  that  he  is 
recanting  his  former  excesses,  and  making  such  a  modification  as 
to  express  correctly  his  views  on  eviL  None  of  these  opinions  is 
quite  satisfactory,  though  the  last  probably  expresses  the  view  with 
which  the  passage  was  introducea,  whether  it  be  original  or  not. 
The  meaning  of  ch.  xxviii.  can  only  be  that  "  Wisdom,"  that  is,  a 
theoretical  comprehension  of  providence,  is  unattainable  by  man, 
whose  only  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord  or  practical  piety.  But 
to  bring  Job  to  the  feeling  of  this  truth  was  |ust  the  purpose  of  the 
thcophany  and  the  divine  speeches;  and,  if  Job  had  reached  it 
already  through  his  own  reflection,  the  theophany  becomes  an 
irrelevancy,  it  is  diflicuk,  therefore,  to  find  a  place  for  these  two 
chapters  in  the  original  work.  The  hymn  on  Wisdom  is  a  most 
exquisite  poem,  which  probably  originated  separately,  and  was 
brought  into  our  book  witn  a  purpose  similar  to  that  which  suggested 
the  speeches  of  Elihu.  Objections  have  also  been  raised  to  the 
descriptions  of  leviathan  and  behemoth  (ch.  xl.  is-xli.).  Regarding 
these  It  may  be  enough  to  say  that  in  meaning  these  passages  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  otiicr  parts  of  the  Divine  words,  although 
there  is  a  breadth  and  detail  in  the  style  unlike  the  sharp,  short, 
ironical  touches  othcn^'ise  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  poem. 
(Other  longer  p^issagcs,  the  originality  of  which  has  been  called 
into  question,  are:  xvii.  8seq.  :xxt.  16-18;  xxii.  17  seq.;  xxiii.  8seq.; 
xxiv.  9.  18-34;  xxvi.  5-14.  On  these  see  the  commenurtes.) 
^  Dtfte,— The  age  of  such  a  book  as  Job,  dealing  only  with  prin- 
ciples and  having  no  direct  references  to  historical  events  can  be 
fixed  only  approximately.  Any  conclusion  can  be  reached  only 
by  an  induction  founded  on  matters  which  do  not  afiord  perfect 
certainly,  such  as  the  comparative  development  of  certain  moral 
ideas  in  different  ages,  the  pressing  claims  of  certain  problems  for 


solution  at  particular  epochs  of  the  history  of  Israel,  and  points 
of  contact  with  other  writings  of  which  the  age  may  with  some 
certainty  be  determined.  The  Jewish  tradition  that  the  book 
is  Mosaic,  and  the  idea  that  it  is  a  production  of  the  desert, 
written  in  another  tongue  and  translated  into  Hebrew,  want 
even  a  shadow  of  probability.  The  book  is  a  genuine  outcome 
of  the  religious  life  and  thought  of  Israel,  the  product  of  a 
religious  knowledge  and  experience  that  were  possible  among 
no  other  people.  That  the  author  lays  the  scene  of  the  poem 
outside  his  own  nation  and  in  the  patriarchal  age  is  a  proceeding 
common  to  him  with  other  dramatic  writers,  who  find  freer  play 
for  their  principles  in  a  region  removed  from  the  present,  where 
they  are  not  hampered  by  the  obtru^ve  forms  of  aaual  life,  but 
are  free  to  mould  occurrences  into  the  moral  form  that  tbcir 
ideas  require. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  scholars,  e.g.  Delitzsch,  that  the  book 
belongs  to  the  age  of  Solomon.  It  cannot  be  earlier  than  this  age, 
for  Job  (vii.  z?)  travesties  the  ideas  of  Ps.  viit.  in  a  manner 
'which  shows  that  this  hymn  was'well  known.  To  infer  the 
date  from  a  comparison  of  literary  coincidences  and  allusions 
is  however  a.  very  delicate  operation.  For,  first,  owing  to  the 
unity  of  thought  and  language  which  prevades  the  (Md  Testa- 
ment,  in  which,  regarded  merely  as  a  national  Utersture,  it 
differs  from  all  other  national  h'teratures,  we  are  apt  to  be 
deceived,  and  to  take  mere  similarities  for  lltcraty  allusions  and 
quotations;  and,  secondly,  even  when  we  are  sure  that  there  is 
dependence,  it  is  often  uncommonly  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the 
original  source.  The  reference  to  Job  in  Ezek.  xiv.  14  is  not  to 
our  book,  but  to  the  man  (a  legendary  figure)  who  was  afterwards 
made  the  hero  of  it.  The  affinities  on  the  other  hand  between  Job 
and  Isa.  xl.-Iv.  are  very  dose.  The  dale,  however,  of  this  part 
of  Isaiah  is  uncertain,  though  it  cannot  have  received  its  final 
form,  if  it  be  composite,  long  before  the  return.  Between  Job  iii. 
and  Jcr.  xz.  14  seq.  there  is,  again,  certainly  literary  connexioo. 
But  the  Judgment  of  different  minds  differs  on  the  question 
which  passage  is  dependent  on  the  other.  The  language  of 
Jeremiah,  however,  has  a  natural  pathos  and  genuineness  of 
feeling  in  it,  somewhat  in  contrast  with  the  elaborate  poetical 
^nish  of  Job's  words,  which  might  suggest  the  originality  of 
the  former. 

The  tendency  among  recent  scholars  is  to  put  the  book  of 
Job  not  earlier  than  the  5th  century  B.C.  There  are  good  reasons 
for  putting  it  in  the  4th  century.  It  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  the  era  of  Jewish  philosophical  inquiry — its  affinities  are 
wilh  Proverbs,  Ecclcsiastlcus,  Ecdesiastcs,  and  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  a  body  of  writings  thai  belongs  to  the  Utesl  period 
of  pre-Christian  Jewish  literary  development  (see  Wisdom 
Literature).  Its  points  of  connexion  with  Isa.  xl.-lv.  relale 
only  to  the  problem  of  the  suffering  of  the  righteous,  and  that 
it  is  later  than  the  Isaiah  passage  appears  from  the  fact  that 
this  latter  is  national  and  ritual  in  scope,  while  Job  ii  uiuvcrsal 
and  ethical. 

The  book  of  Job  is  not  literal  history,  though  it  reposes  on 
historical  tradition.  To  this  tradition  belong  probably  the  name 
of  Job  and  his  country,  and  the  names  of  his  three  friends, 
and  perhaps  also  many  other  details  impossible  to  spedfy 
particulariy*  The  view  that  the  book  is  entirely  a  literary 
creation  with  no  basis  in  historical  tradition  is  as  old  as  the 
Talmud  {Baha  Bat/ira,  xv.  i),  in  which  a  rabbi  is  dted  who  says: 
Job  was  not,  and  was  not  created,  but  is  an  allegory.  This 
view  is  supported  by  Hengstenberg  and  others.  But  pure 
poetical  creations  on  so  extensive  a  scale  are  not  probable  in  the 
East  and  at  so  early  an  age. 

Author. — The  author  of  the  book  is  wholly  unknown.  The 
religious  life  of  Israel  was  at  t^rtain  periods  very  intense,  and 
at  those  times  the  spiritual  energy  of  the  nation  expressed  itself 
almost  impersonally,  through  men  who  forgot  themselves  and 
were  speedily  forgotten  in  name  by  others.  Hitzig  conjectures 
that  the  author  was  a  native  of  the  north  on  account  of  the  free 
criticism  of  providence  which  he  allows  himself.  Others,  on 
account  of  some  affinities  with  the  prophet  Amos,  infer  that  he 
belonged  to  the  south  of  Judah,  and  this  is  supposed  to  acoHUt 
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for  his  intimate  scquaintance  with  the  desert.  Ewald  considers 
that  he  belonged  to  the  exile  in  Egypt,  on  account  of  bis  minute 
acquaintance  with  that  country.  But  all  these  •  conjectures 
localize  an  author  whose  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  any 
locality,  who  was  a  true  child  of  the  East  and  familiar  with 
life  and  nature  in  every  country  there,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
a  true  IsraeUte  and  felt  that  the  earth  was  the  Lord's  and  the 
fullness  thereof,  and  whose  sympathies  and  thought  took  in  all 
God's  works. 

LiTERATURB. — Commentaries  by  Ewald  (1854);  Rcnan  (i85<)); 
Delitzsch  (1864);  Zackler  in  Lange's  Biba-xerk  (1872);  F.  C.  Cook 
in  Speaker's  Comm.     (l8fio):  A.  B.  Davidson  in  Cambridge  Bibk 
'  "  );  Dillmann  (1801):  K.  Buddc  (1896);  Duhm  (1S97).     Se« 
4oekstra,  "  Job  dc  Knecht  van  Jehovah  "  in  Theol.  Tijdschr. 


(1884):  Dillmann  (1801):  K.  Buddc  (1896);  Duhm  (1S97).     See 
also  Hoekstra,  "  Job  ac  Knecht  van  Jehovah  "  in  Theol.  Tijdsc' 
(1871),  and,  in  reply.  A,  Kucnen,  "Job  en  de  Icidende  Knecht  v 


jahveh,"  ibid.  (1873) ;  C.  H.  H.  Wright  in  Btb.  Essays  (1886) :  G.  G. 
Bradley.  Lots,  on  Job  (ind  cd.,  1888);  Cheync,  Job  and  Solomon 
(1887);  Dawson.  Wisd.Lit.  (l8<)3):  D.  B.  Macdonild,  "  The  Original 
Form  of  the  Legend  of  Job  "  in  Journ.  Bib.  Lit.  (1895):  E.  Hatch, 
Essays  in  Bib.  G*.  (1889);  A.  Dillmann,  in  Trans,  of  Roy.  Pruts. 
Acai.  (1890).  (A.  B.  D.,  C.  H.  T.'J 

J0B8T.  or  JoooCDS  (c.  1350-141  r),  maigrave  of  Moravia, 
was  «  son  of  John  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  margrave  of  Moravia, 
and  grandson  of  John,  the  blind  king  of  Bohemia.  He  became 
margrave  of  Moravia  on  his  father's  death  in  1375,  and  his  clever 
and  unscrupulous  character  enabled  him  to  amass  a  considerable 
amount  of  wealth,  while  his  ambition  led  him  into  constant 
quarrels  with  his  brother  Procop,  his  cousins,  the  German  king 
Wenceslaus  and  Sigismund,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and 
others.  By  taking  advantage  of  their  difficulties  he  won  consider- 
able power,  and  the  record  of  his  Ufe  is  one  of  warfare  and 
treachery,  followed  by  broken  promisn  and  transitory  recon- 
ciliations. In  1385  and  1388  he  purchased  Brandenburg  from 
Sigismund,  and  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  from  Wenceslaus;  and 
in  1397  be  also  became  possessed  of  upper  and  lower  Lusalia. 
For  some  time  he  had  entertained  hopes  of  the  German  throne 
and  had  negotiated  with  Wenceslaus  and  others  to  this  end. 
When,  however,  King  Rupert  died  in  14T0  he  maintained  at 
first  that  there  was  no  vacancy,  as  Wenceslaus,  who  had  been 
deposed  in  1400,  was  still  king;  but  changing  bis  attitude,  he 
was  chosen  German  king  at  Frankfort  on  the  ist  of  October 
14x0  in  opposition  to  Sigismund,  who  had  been  elected  a  few  days 
previously.  Jobst  however  was  never  crowned,  and  his  death 
on  the  17th  of  January  1411  prevented  hostilities  between  the 
rival  kings. 

See  F.  M.  Pelzel,  Lebensgeschichte  des  rlhnischen  und  b6kmischen 
Kdmiis  Wenceslaus  (1788-1790);  J.  Heidemann,  Die  Mark  Branden- 
burg unter  Jobst  von  Makren  (1S81);  J.  Aichbach,  Geschichle  Kaiser 
Sigmunds  (1838-1645);  F.  Palacky,  •GeschichU  von  Bohmen,  iii. 
(1864-1874);  and  T.  Lindner,  Ceschichtr  ics  Deutschen  Retches  vom 
Endedes  i^JahrhundertsbissurReforjnalion.i.  (1875-1880). 

JOB'S  TEARS,  in  botany,  the  popular  name  for  Coit Lachryna- 
Jobif  a  species  of  grass,  of  the  tribe  maydcae,  which  also  includes 
the  maize  (see  Gsasses).  The  seeds,  or  properly  fruits,  are  con- 
tained singly  in  a  stony  involucre  or  bract,  which  docs  not  open 
until  the  enclosed  seed  germinates.  The  young  involucre  sur- 
rounds the  female  flower  and  the  stalk  supporting  .the  spike  of 
male  flowers,  and  when  ripe  has  the  appearance  of  bluish-white 
porcelain.  Being  shaped  somewhat  like  a  large  drop  of  fltu'd,  the 
form  has  suggested  the  name.  The  fruits  are  esculent,  but  the 
involucres  are  the  part  chiefly  used,  for  making  necklaces  and 
other  ornaments.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  India,  but  is  now 
widely  spread  throughout  the  tropical  zone.  It  grows  in  marshy 
places;  and  is  cultivated  in  China,  the  fruit  having  a  supposed 
value  as  a  diuretic  and  anti-phthisic.  It  was  cultivated  by  John 
Gerard,  author  of  the  famous  Herball,  at  the  end  of  the  i6tb 
century  as  a  tender  annual. 

.  JOCASTA,  or  Iocasta  i'loidcTti;  in  Homer,  'Entiirni),  in 
Greek  legend,  wife  of  Lalus,  mother  (afterwards  wife)  of  Oedipus 
Iq.v.),  daughter  of  Menoeceus,  sister  (or  daughter)  of  Creon. 
According  to  Homer  (Oi.  xi.  J71)  and  Sophocles  (Oed.  Tyr.  1 241), 
on  learning  that  Oedipus  was  her  son  she  immediately  hanged 
herself;  but  in  Euripides  (Phoenisste,  1455)  she  stabs  herself 
over  the  bodies  of  her  sons  Eteodes  and  Polynices,  who  had  slain 
each  other  in  single  combat  before  the  walls  of  Thebes. 


JOCKEY,  a  professional  rider  of  race-horses,  now  the  current 
usage  (see  Hokse-xacikc).  The  word  is  by  origin  a  diminutive 
of  "  Jock,"  the  Northern  or  Scots  colloquial  equivalent  of  the 
name  "  John  "  (cf  Jack).  A  familiar  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
word  as  a  name  is  in  "  Jockey  of  Norfolk "  in  Shakespeare's 
Richard  III.  v.  3,  304.  In  the  16th  and  1 7th  centuries  the  word 
was  applied  to  horse-dealers,  postih'ons,  itinerant  minstrels  and 
vagabonds,  and  thus  frequently  bore  the  meaning  of  a  cunning 
trickster,  a  "  sharp,"  whence  "  to  jockey,"  to  outwit,  or  "  do  " 
a  person  out  of  something.  The  current  usage  is  found  in  John 
Evelyn's  Diary,  1670,  when  it  was  clearly  well  known.  George 
Borrow's  attempt  to  derive  the  word  from  the  gipsy  chukni,  a 
heavy  whip  used  by  horse-dealing  gipsies,  has  no  foundation. 

JODELUE,  taENNE,  seigneur  de  Limodin  (1533-1573), 
French  dramatist  and  poet,  was  bom  in  Paris  of  a  noble  family. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  poetic  circle  of  the  P16iadc  (see 
Daukat)  and  proceeded  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  reformers 
to  dramatic  composition.  Jodclle  aimed  at  creating  a  classical 
drama  that  should  be  in  every  respect  different  from  the 
moralities  and  solies  that  then  occupied  the  French  stage. 
His  first  play,  CUopitre  captive,  was  represented  before  the  court 
at  Reims  in  1552.  Jodelle  himself  took  the  title  rAle,  and  the 
cast  included  his  friends  Remy  Bclleau  and  Jean  de  la  Peruse. 
In  honour  of  the  play's  success  the  friends  organized  a  little 
f£te  at  Arcucil  when  a  goat  garlanded  with  flowers  was  led  in 
procession  and  presented  to  the  author — a  ceremony  exaggerated 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Ronsardists  into  a  renewal  of  the  pagan 
rites  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus.  Jodclle  wrote  two  other  plays. 
Eugiru,  a  comedy  satirizing  the  superior  clergy,  had  less  success 
than  it  deserved.  Its  preface  poured  scorn  on  Jodelle's  pre- 
decessors in  comedy,  but  in  reality  his  own  methods  are  not  so 
very  diflcrent  from  theirs.  Didon  se  sacrijiant,  a  tragedy  which 
follows  Virgil's  narrative,  appears  never  to  have  been  represented. 
Jodelle  died  in  poverty  in  July  1573.  His  works  were  collected 
the  year  after  his  death  by  Charles  de  la  Molhe.  They  include 
a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  verse  dating  chiefly  from  Jodelle's 
youth.  "The  intrinsic  value  of  his  tragedies  is  small.  CUopttri 
is  lyric  rather  than  dramatic.  Throughout  the  five  acts  of  the 
piece  nothing  actually  happens.  The  death  of  Antony  is  an- 
nounced by  his  ghost  in  the  first  act;  the  story  of  Cleopatra's 
suicide  is  related,  but  not  represented,  in  the  fifth.  Each  act 
is  terminated  by  a  chorus  which  moralizes  on  such  subjects  as 
the  inconstancy  of  fortune  and  the  judgments  of  heaven  on 
human  pride.  But  the  play  was  the  starting-point  of  French 
classical  tragedy,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  Mldte  (1553)  of 
Jean  de  la  Peruse  and  the  Aman  (1561)  of  Andrf  de  RivaudeaiL 
Jodelle  was  a  rapid  worker,  but  idle  and  fond  of  dissipation. 
His  friend  Ronsard  said  that  his  published  poems  gave  do 
adequate  idea  of  his  powers. 

Jodelle's  works  are  collected  (1868)  in  the  PlHade  franfaise  of 
Charles  Marty-Laveaux.  The  prefatory  notice  gives  full  informa- 
tion of  the  sources  of  Jodelle's  biography,  and  La  Muthe's  criticism 
is  reprinted  in  its  entirety. 

JODHPUR,  or  Marwas,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the 
Rajputana  agency.  Area,  34,963  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)11,935,565, 
showing  a  decrease  of  23%  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  results  of 
famine.  Estimated  revenue,  £373,600;  tribute,  £14,000.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  sandy  plain,  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  river  Lilni,  and  dotted  with  pic- 
turesque conical  hills,  attaining  in  places  an  elevation  of  3000  ft. 
The  river  LOni  is  the  principal  feature  in  the  physical  aspects  of 
Jodhpur.  One  of  its  head-streams  rises  in  the  sacred  lake  of 
Pushkar  in  Ajmere,  and  the  main  river  flows  through  Jodhpur 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  till  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  marshy 
ground  at  the  head  of  the  Runn  of  Cutch.  It  is  ted  by  numerous 
tributaries  and  occasionally  overflows  its  banks,  fine  crops 
of  wheat  and  barley  being  grown  on  the  saturated  soil.  Its 
water  is,  as  a  rule,  saline  or  brackish,  but  comparatively  sweet 
water  is  obtained  from  wells  sunk  at  a  distance  of  30  or  30  yds. 
from  the  river  bank.  The  famous  salt-lake  of  Sambhar  is  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  Jodhpur  and  Jaipur,  and  two  smaller 
lakes  of  the  same  description  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  state, 
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from  which  large  quantitin  of  salt  are  extracted.  Marble 
is  mined  in  the  north  of  the  slate  and  along  the  south-east 
border. 

The  population  consists  of  Rathor  Rijpttts  (who  form  the 
ruling  class),  Brihmaos,  Charans,  BbSts,  Mahajans  or  tradeis,  and 
Jits.  The  Charans,  a  sacred  race,  hold  large  religious  grants  of 
land,  and  enjoy  peculiar  immunities  as  traders  in  local  produce. 
The  BbSLts  are  by  profession  genealogists,  but  also  engage  in 
trade.  Milrwiri  traders  are  an  enterprising  class  to  be  found 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India. 

The  principal  crops  are  millets  and  pulses,  but  wheat  and 
barley  are  largely  produced  in  the  fertile  tract  watered  by  the 
LOni  river.  The  manufactures  comprise  leather  boxes  and 
brass  utensils;  and  turbans  and  scarfs  and  a  description  of  em- 
broidered silk  knotted  thread  are  specialities  of  the  country. 

The  Mahirajl  belongs  to  the  Rathor  clan  of  Rajputs.  The 
family  chronicles  relate  that  after  the  downfall  of  the  Rathor 
dynasty  of  Kanauj  in  1194,  Sivajl,  the  grandson  of  Jai  ChSnd, 
the  laiit  king  of  Kanauj,  entered  itirxii  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Dwarka,  and  on  halting  at  the  town  of  PiU  he  and  his  followers 
settled  there  to  protect  the  Brahman  community  from  the  con- 
stant raids  of  marauding  bands.  The  Rathor  chief  thus  laid  the 
foundation  ofthestate,butit  was  not  till  the  time  of  Rao  Chlnda, 
the  tenth  in  succession  from  Sivajl,  that  MarwAr  was  actually 
conquered.  His  grandson  Jodha  founded  the  dty  of  Jodhpur, 
which  be  made  his  capital.  In  t56i  the  country  was  invaded 
by  Akbar,  and  the  chief  was  forced  to  submit,  and  to  send  his 
son  as  a  mark  of  homage  to  take  service  under  the  Mogul  emperor. 
When  this  son  Udai  Singh  succeeded  to  the  chiefship,  he  gave 
his  sister  Jodhbai  in  marriage  to  Akbar,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
restoration  of  most  of  his  former  possessions.  Udai  Singh's  son, 
Gaj  Singh,  held  high  service  under  Akbar,  and  conducted  success- 
ful expeditions  in  Gujarat  and  the  Deccan.  The  bigoted  and 
intolerant  Aurangzeb  invaded  Marwar  in  r679,  plundered  Jodh- 
pur, sacked  all  the  large  towns,  and  commanded  the  conversion 
of  the  Ratbors  to  Mahommedanism.  This  cemented  all  the 
Rajput  clans  into  a  bond  of  union,  and  a  triple  alliance  was 
formed  by  the  three  states  of  Jodhpur,  Udaipur  and  Jaipur,  to 
throw  oS  the  Mahonunedan  yoke.  One  of  the  conditions  of 
this  alliance  was  that  the  chiefs  of  Jodhpur  and  Jaipur  should 
regain  the  privilege  of  marriage  with  the  Udaipur  family,  which 
they  had  forfeited  by  contracting  alliances  with  the  Mogul  em- 
perors, on  the  understanding  that  the  offspring  of  Udaipur 
princesses  should  succeed  to  the  state  in  preference  to  all  other 
children.  The  quarrels  arising  from  this  stipulation  lasted 
through  many  generations,  and  led  to  the  invitation  of  Mahratta 
help  from  the  rival  aspirants  to  power,  and  finally  to  the  sub- 
jection of  all  the  Rajput  states  to  the  Mahiattas.  Jodhpur  was 
conquered  by  Sindhia,  who  levied  a  tribute  of  £60,000,  and  took 
from  it  the  fort  and  town  of  Ajmere.  Internecine  disputes  and 
succession  wars  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  early  years  of  the 
century,  until  in  January  1818  Jodhpur  was  taken  under  British 
protection.  In  1839  the  misgovemmcnt  of  the  raja  led  to  an 
insurrection  which  compelled  the  interference  of  the  British. 
In  184J,  the  chief  having  died  without  a  son,  and  without  ha\-ing 
adopted  an  heir,  Che  nobles  and  state  olEcials  were  left  to  select 
a  successor  from  the  nearest  of  kin.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Raja 
Takht  Sinh,  chief  of  Ahmednagar.  This  chief,  who  did  good 
service  during  the  Mutiny,  died  in  1S73.  Maharaja  Jaswant 
Singh,  who  died  in  1896,  was  a  very  enlightened  ruler.  His 
brother.  Sir  Pertab  Singh  (7.0.),  conducted  the  administration 
until  his  nephew,  Sardar  Singh,  came  of  age  in  1898.  The 
imperial  service  cavalry  formed  part  of  the  reserve  brigade 
during  the  Tirah  campaign. 

The  state  maintains  a  raQway  mnning  to  Bikanir,  and  there 
is  also  a  branch  railway  mto  Sind.  Gold,  silver  and  copper 
money  is  coined.  The  state  emblems  are  tjkar  or  sprig  of  seven 
branches  and  i  khanda  or  sword.  Jodhpur  practically  escaped 
the  plague,  but  it  suffered  more  severely  than  any  other  part  of 
Rajputana  from  the  famine  of  1899-1900.  In  February  1900 
more  than  xio,ooo  persons  were  in  receipt  of  famine  relief. 
'  The  dty  of  Joonpint  is  64  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Marwar  junction. 


on  the  Rajputana  railway.  Fop,  (1901),  60^7.  It  was  built 
by  Rao  Jodha  in  1459,  and  from  that  time  has  been  the  seat  of 
government.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  nearly  6  m,  ia 
extent,  with  seventy  gates.  The  fort,  which  suods  on  an  iso- 
lated rock,  contains  the  maharija's  palace,  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  completely  covering  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands,  and  overlooking  the  dty,  which  lies  several  hiudied  feet 
below.  The  city  contains  palaces  of  the  maharaja,  and  town 
residences  of  the  thikurs  or  nobles,  besides  nimierous  fine  temples 
and  tanks.  Building  stone  is  plentiful  and  close  at  hand,  aod 
the  architecture  is  sohd  and  handsome.  Three  miles  noith  ol 
Jodhpur  are  the  ruins  of  Manu^r,  the  site  of  the  andcnt  capital 
of  the  Parihar  princes  of  Marwar,  before  its  conquest  by  the 
Rathots.  Mills  for  grinding  flour  and  crushing  grain  have  been 
constructed  for  the  imperial  service  troops.  The  Jaswant 
college  is  affiliated  to  the  B.A.  standard  of  the  Allahabad  univer- 
sity. To  the  Hewson  hospital  a  wing  for  eye  diseases  was  added 
in  1898,  and  the  Jaswant  hospital  for  women  is  under  an  English 
lady  doctor. 

JOEL.  The  second  book  among  the  minor  prophets  in  the 
Bible  is  entitled  The  word  of  Yaiweh  that  came  to  Joel  Uu  son  of 
Petkuel,  or,  as  the  Septuagint,  Latin,  Syriac  and  other  veruons 
read,  Bethuel.  Nothing  is  recorded  as  to  the  date  or  occasion 
of  the  prophecy.  Most  Hebrew  prophedes  contain  pointed 
references  to  the  foreign  politics  and  sodal  relations  of  the  nation 
at  the  lime.  In  the  book  of  Joel  there  are  only  scanty  allusions 
to  Phoenicians,  Philistines,  Egypt  and  Edom,  couched  in  teraa 
applicable  to  very  different  ages,  while  the  prophet's  own  people 
are  exhorted  to  repentance  without  specific  reference  to  any  of 
those  national  sins  of  which  other  prophets  speak.  The  occasion 
of  the  prophecy,  described  with  great  force  of  rhetoric,  is  no 
known  historical  event,  but  a  plague  of  locusts,  perhaps  repeated 
in  successive  seasons;  and  even  here  there  are  features  in  the 
description  which  have  led  many  expositon  to  seek  an  aUegorical 
interpretation.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  book  is  the 
escbatological  picture  with  which  it  closes;  and  the  way  in  whidi 
the  plague  of  locusts  appears  to  be  taken  as  foreshadowing  the 
final  judgment — the  great  day  or  assize  of  Yahweh,  in  which 
Israel's  enemies  are  destroyed— ia  so  unique  as  greatly  to  com- 
plicate the  exegetical  problem.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising 
that  the  most  various  views  are  still  held  as  to  the  date  and  mean- 
ing of  the  book.  Allegorists  and  literalists  still  contend  over  the 
first  and  still  more  over  the  second  chapter,  and,  while  the  largest 
number  of  recent  interpreters  accept  Credner's  view  that  the 
prophecy  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Joash  of  Judah  (SiS* 
796  B.C.?),  a  powerful  school  of  critics  (induding  A.  B.  Davidson) 
follow  the  view  suggested  by  Vatke  (£ii.  Theol.  p.  46a  set)), 
and  reckon  Joel  among  the  post-exile  prophets.  Other  scholars 
give  yet  other  dates:  see  the  particulars  in  the  elaborate  woii 
of  Merx.  The  followers  of  Credner  are  h'teralists;  the  opposite 
school  of  modems  includes  some  literalists  (as  Duhm),  while 
others  (like  Hilgenfcld,  and  in  a  modified  sense  Merx)  adofit 
the  old  allegorical  interpretation  which  treats  the  locusts  as  i 
figure  for  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem. 

There  are  cogent  reasons  for  placing  Joel  either  earlier  or  b«r 
than  the  great  series  of  prophets  extending  from  the  time  whes 
Amos  first  prcKlaimcd  the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  down  to  the 
Babylonian  exile.  In  Joel  the  enemies  of  .Israel  are  the  iiatio» 
coltectivefy,  and  among  those  specified  by  name  neither  Assyria  not 
Chaldaea  finds  a  place.  This  circumstance  might,  if  it  stood  aloae, 
be  explained  by  jslacing  Joel  with  Zephaniah  in  the  brief  interv'J 
between  the  decline  of  the  empire  of  Nineveh  and  the  advance  ctf 
the  Babylonians.  But  it  is  further  obvious  that  Joel  has  no  mrt 
in  the  internal  struggle  between  spiritual  Yahweh-wrshap  and  idob- 
try  which  occupiea  all  the  prophets  from  Amos  to  the  capti^r> 
He  presupposes  a  nation  of  Yahweh-worshippers,  whose  relid-j3 
has  Its  centre  in  the  temple  and  priesthood  of  Zion,  which  is  indefd 
consdous  of  sin,  and  needs  forgiveness  and  an  outpourinc  of  tl* 
Spirit,  but  is  not  visibly  divided,  as  the  kingdom  of  Judah  w» 
between  the  adherents  of  spiritual  prophecy  and  a  party  who*e 
national  worship  of  Yahweh  involved  for  them  no  funaamcntii 
separation  from  the  surrounding  nations.  The  book,  thenloet. 
must  have  been  written  before  tM  ethico-spiritual  and  the  pofwlv 
conceptions  of  Yahweh  came  into  conscious  antagonism,  or  rise 
after  the  fall  of  the  state  and  the  restoration  of  the  communir> 
of  Jerusalem  to  religious  rather  than  political  existence  had  dcodcl 
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the  contest  in  favour  of  the  prophcti,  and  of  the  Lav  In  which  tb^ 
teaching  was  ultimately  crystallized. 

The  considerations  which  have  given  currency  to  an  early  date 
for  Joel  are  of  varioua  kinds.    The  absence  of  all  mention  of  one  great 
oppressing  world-power  seenis  most  natural  before  the  westward 
march  of^ Assyria  involved  Israel  in  the  general  politics  of  Asia. 
The  purity  of  the  style  is  also  urged,  and  a  comparison  of  Amos  L  3, 
loel  lii.  10  (Heb.  iv.  16),  and  Amos  ix.  ir  Jod  iii.  i8  Gv.  i8),  has 
been  taken  as  proving  that  Amos  knew  our  book.    The  last  argument 
joi^ht  be  inverted  with  much  greater  probability,  and  numerous 
points  of  contact  between  Joel  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
(r^.  Joel  ii.  2,  Exod.  z.  14;  Joel  11.  3,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  ^5;  Joel  lii.  10, 
Mic.  IV.  3)  make  it  not  incredible  that  the  purity  of  his  style — which 
is  rather  elegant  than  original  and  strongly  marlced — is  in  large 
measure  the  fruit  of  literary  culture.     The  absence  of  allusion  to  a 
hostile  or  oppressing  empire  may  be  fairly  taken  in  oinnexion  with 
the  fact  that  the  prophecy  gives  no  indication  of  political  life  at 
Jerusalem.    When  the  whole  people  b  mustered  in  en.  i.,  the  cidcrt 
or  sheikhs  of  the  municipality  and  the  priests  of  the  temple  are  the 
most  prominent  figures.    Tne  king  is  not  mentioned — which  on 
Credncr's  view  is  explained  b^  assuming  that  the  pla^e  fell  in  the 
minority  of  Joash,  when  the  pncst  Jehoiada  held  the  reins  of  power — 
and  the  princxs,  councillors  and  warriors  necessary  to  an  independent 
state,  and  so  often  referred  to  by  the  prophets  before  the  exile, 
are  altogether  tacking.    The  nation  has  only  a  muiucipal  organiza- 
tion wita  a  priestly  aristocracy^  precisely  the  state  <»  things  that 
prevailed  under  the  Persian  empire.  That  the  Persians  do  not  appear 
as  enemiesof  Yahwch  and  his  people  is  perfectly  natural.     They  were 
hard  masters  but  not  invaders,  and  under  them  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  were  their  neighbours,  just  as  appears  in  Jdel.^    Those,  bowcver. 
who  place  our  prophet  in  the  minority  of  Kin^  Joash  drav  a  special 
ar^ment  from  the  mention  of  Phoenicians,  Philistines  and  Edomitea 
(ill.  4  seq.t  19),  pointing  to  the  revolt  of  Edom  under  Joram  (3  Kings 
viiL  20)  and  tne  incursion  of  the  Philistines  in  Uie  same  reign 
(2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  xxii.  i).    These  were  recent  events  in  the  time  of 
Joash,  and  in  like  manner  the  Phoenician  slave  trade  in  Jewish 
children  is  carried  back  to  an  early  date  by  the  reference  in  Amos  i.  9. 
This  argument  is  rather  specious  than  sound.     Edom's  hostility  to 
Judah  was  incessant,  but  the  feud  reached  its  full  intensity  only 
after  the  time  of  Deuteronomy  (xxiii.  7),  when  the  Edomites  joined 
the  Chaldacans,  drew  [irofit  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Jews,  whose 
land  they  partly  occupied,  and  exercised  barbarous  cruelty  towards 
the  fugitives  of  Jerusalem  (Obad.  passim;  Mai.  i.  2  seq.;  fsa.  Ixiii.). 
The  cinence  of  shedding  innocent  blood  charged  on  them  by  Joel 
ifl  natural  after  these  events,  but  hardly  so  in.  connexion  with  the 
revolt  against  Joram. 

As  regards  the  Philistines,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  much  weight  on 
the  statement  of  Chronicles,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  the  older  history, 
and  in  Joel  the  Philistines  plainly  stand  in  one  category  with  the 
PboMlcians,  as  slave  dealers,  not  as  armed  foes.  Gaza  in  fact  was  a 
slave  emporium  as  early  as  the  time  of  Amos  (L  6),  and  continued  so 
till  Roman  times. 

Thus,  if  any  inference  as  to  date  can  be  drawn  from  ch.  lii.,  it 

mu:^  rc«t  on  special  features  of  the  trade  in  slaves,  which  was  always 

an  important  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant.     In  the  time  of 

Amos  the  slaves  collected  by  Philistines  and  Tynans  were  sold  en 

tnasse  to  Edom,  and  presumably  went  to  Egyot  or  Arabia.    Joel 

cx>mplains  that  they  were  sold  to  the  Grecians  (Javan,  lonians).' 

It  19  probable  that  some  Hebrew  and  Syrian  slaves  were  exported 

to  the  Mediterranean  coasts  from  a  very  eariy  date,  and  Isa,  xL  1  x 

already  speaks  of  Israelites  captive  in  these  districts  as  well  as  in 

Egypt)  ETthiopia  and  the  East.     But  the  traffic  in  this  direction 

hardly  became  extensive  till  a  later  date.     In  Deut.  xxviii.  68, 

E.gypt  is  still  the  chief  goal  of  the  maritime  slave  trade,  and  in 

Ezek.  xxviL  13  Javan  exports  slaves  to  Tyre,  not  conversely.    Thus 

the  allusion  to  Javan  in  Joel  better  suits  a  later  datci  when  Syrian 

slaves  r/cre  in  special  request  in  Greece.'    And  the  name  of  Javan  is 

not  found  in  any  part  of  the  Qld  Testament  certainly  older  than 

EJEckicl.     In  Joel  it  seems  to  stand  as  a  general  representative  of 

ehe  distant  countries  reached  by  the  Mediterranean  <in  contrast 

•writh  the  southern  Arabians,  Sabaeans,  ch.  iii.  8),  the  farthest  nation 

reached  by  the  fleets  of  the  Red  Sea.     This  is  precisely  the  geographi- 

cral  standpoint  of  the  post-exile  author  of  Gen.  x.  4,  where  (assuming 

that  Elishah  »  Carthage  and  Tarshish  -  Tartessus)  Javan  includes 

CTarthage  and  Tartessus. 

Finally,  the  allusion  to  Eg;ypt  in  Joel  iii.  19  must  on  Credner's 
theory  be  explained  of  the  invasion  of  Shishak  a  century  before 


*  In  the  A.V.  of  ii.  17  it  appears  that  subjection  to  a  foreign  power 
iA  not  a  present  fact  but  a  thing  feared.  But  the  paralldinn  and 
-v.  19  justify  the  rendering  in  margin  <rf  R.V. "  use  a  byword  against 
chcm.  * 

*  The  bypotheus  of  an  Arabian  Javan,  applied  to  Joel  iii.  6  by 
Cirredner,  Hitzig,  and  others,  may  be  viewed  as  exploded  (see  Stade, 
*  '  X!>asVolk  Javan,"  1 880,  reprinted  in  his  A  kad.Reden  u.A  bkandluttgen, 
■g  f^iyg,  pp.  133-143).    The  question,  however,  has  to  be  re-examined ; 

l^a^ter  interpreters,  e.i.  the  LXX  translators,  may  have  misunder- 
0.eood.  The  text  of  the  passages  has  to  be  critically  treated  anew. 
>e  Chcyne,  Traditions  and  Beliefs  of  Ancient  Israel  (on  Qtn,  x.  3). 

*  Compare  Movers,  PAdfiisiicAci  AUertkum,  iiL  L  70  seq. 
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Joash.    From  thu  time  down  to  the  last  period  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  Egypt  was  not  the  enemy  of  Judah. 

If  the  arguments  chiefly  relied  on  for  an  eariy  date  arc  so  pre- 
carious or  can  even  be  turned  a^inst  their  inventors,  there  are 
othera  of  an  unambiguous  kind  wtuch  make  for  a  date  in  the  Persian 
period.  It  appears  from  ch.  iii.  x,  3,  that  Joel  wrote  after  the  exile. 
The  phrase  |  to  brin^  again  the  captivity  would  not  alone  suffice 
to  prove  this,  for  it  is  used  in  a  wide  sense,  and  perhaps  means 
rather  to  "  reverse  the  calamity,"  *  but  the  dispersion  of  Israel 
among  the  nations,  and  the  allotment  of  the  Holv  Land  to  new  occu- 
pants, cannot  fairly  be  referred  to  any  calamity  less  than  that  of  the 
captivity.  With  this  the  whole  standpoint  of  the  prophecy  agrees. 
To  Joel  Judah  and  the  people  of  Yahwch  are  synonyms;  northern 
Israel  has  disappeared.  Now  it  is  true  that  those  who  take  their 
view  of  the  history  from  Chronicles,  where  the  kin^om  of  Ephraim 
is  always  treated  as  a  sect  outside  the  true  religion,  can  reconcile 
this  fact  with  an  early  date.  But  in  ancient  times  it  was  not  so; 
and  under  Joash,  the  contemporary  of  EUsha,  such  a  limitation 
of  the  people  ol  Yahweh  is  wholly  inconceivable.  The  earliest 
prophetic  books  have  a  quite  different  standpoint;  otherwise  indeed 
the  books  of  northern  prophets  and  historians  could  never  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Jewish  canon.  A^in,  the  significant  fact  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  king  and  princes,  but  only  of  sheikhs  and 
priests,  has  a  force  not  to  be  invalidated  by  the  ingenious  reference 
of  the  book  to  the  time  of  Joash's  minority  and  the  supposed 
recency  of  Jehotada.*  And  the  assumption  that  there  was  a  period 
beiore  the  prophetic  conflicts  of  the  8tn  century  B.C.  when  spiritual 
prophecy  had  unchallenged  sway,  when  there  was  no  gross  idolatry 
or  tupendtionj  when  the  miests  of  Jenisalem,  acting  in  accord  with 
pn^nets  Uke  Joel,  held  the  same  pdace  as  heads  of  a  pure  worship 
which  they  occupied  after  the  exile  (cf.  Ewald,  Prepketent  t  89)1 
la  not  consistent  with  historj^.  It  rests  on  the  old  theory  of  tne 
antiquity  of  the  Levitical  legislation,  to  that  In  fact  all  who  place 
that  legUlation  later  than  Ezekiel  are  agreed  that  the  book  of  Joel 
is  also  late.  In  tlus  connexion  one  point  deserves  special  notice. 
The  religious  si^ificance  of  the  plague  of  drought  and  locusts  is 
e»res»ed  in  ch.  1.0  in  the  observation  that  the  daily  meat  and  drink 
onering  are  cut  off,  and  the  token  of  new  blessing  is  the  restoration 
of  this  service,  ch.  IL  14.  In  other  words,  the  daily  offering  is  the 
continual  symbol  of  gnu:ious  intercourse  between  Yahweh  and  his 
people  and  the  ^  main  office  of  religion.  This  conception,  which 
nntis  its  parallel  in  Dan.  viiL  xi,  xL  31,  xii.  xi,  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  later  law.  But  under  the  monarchy  the  daily  oblation  was 
the  Idttg's  private  offering,  and  not  till  Ezra's  reformation  did  it 
become  the  affair  of  the  community  and  the  central  act  of  national 
worship  (Neh.  x.  33  seq.).*  That  Joel  wrote  not  only  after  the  exile 
but  after  the  work  of  Ezra  and  Nehcmiah  may  be  viewed  as  confirmed 
by  the  allusions  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  ch.  ii.  7,  o.  Such  is 
the  historical  basis  which  we  seem  to  be  able  to  lay  for  the  study  of 
the  exq^tical  problems  of  the  book. 

The  style  of  Joel  is  dear  (which  hardly  favours  on  early  date)» 
and  his  language  presents  peculiarities  which  are  evidences  of  a 
late  origin.  But  the  structure  of  the  book,  the  symbolism  and 
the  connexion  of  the  prophet's  thoughts  have  given  rise  to  much 
controversy.  It  seems  safest  to  start  from  the  fact  that  the 
prophecy  is  divided  into  two  well-marked  sections  by  ch.  ii.  18, 
19a.  According  to  the  Massoretic  vocalization,  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  most  ancient  excgetical  tradition  as  contained 
in  the  LXX,  these  words  are  historical:  "  Then  the  Lord  was 
jealous,  .  .  .  and  answered  and  said  unto  his  people,  Behold/' 
Arc.      Such  is  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words  as  pointed. 

Thus  the  book  falls  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  the  prophet 
speaks  in  bis  own  name,  addressing  himself  to  the  people  in  a 
lively  description  of  a  present  calamity  caused  by  a  terrible  plague 
of  locusts  which  threatens  the  entire  destruction  of  the  country, 
and  appears  to  be  the  vehicle  of  a  final  consuming  judgment 
(the  day  of  Yahweh).  There  is  no  hope  save  in  repentance  and 
prayer;  and  in  ch.  ii.  za  the  prophet,  speaking  now  for  the  first 
time  in  Yahweh's  name,  calls  the  people  to  a  solemn  fast  at  the 
sanctuary,  and  invites  the  intercession  of  the  priests.  The 
calamity  is  described  in  the  strongest  colours  of  Hebrew  hyper- 
bole, and  it  seems  arbitrary  to  seek  too  Literal  an  interpretation 
of  details,  e.g.  to  lay  weight  on  the  four  names  of  locusts,  or  to 
take  ch.  t.  30  of  a  conflagration  produced  by  drought,  when  it 
appears  from  ii.  3  that  the  ravages  of  the  locusts  themselves  are 
compared  to  those  of  fire.    But  when  due  allowance  is  made  for 

<See  Ewald  on  Jer.  xlviiL  47,  Kuenen,  Tk^ot,  Tijdsckrifl  (1873), 
p.  5l9;SchwalIy,  i.vl.r.U'.,  vul.  200,  and  Briegson  Ps.  xiv.  7. 

*^Stadc  not  unreasonably  questions  whetncr  2  Kings  xii.  I-3 
implies  the  paramount  political  influence  of  Jehotada. 

*  See  Wcllhausen,  GesckickU  ItraeUt  p*  70  seq. ;  ProUgomena  mr 


Cesck.  IsratU  (1863),  p.  83  seq. ' 
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Eastern  rhetoric,  there  is  no  occasion  to  seek  in  this  section 
anything  else  than  literal  locusts.  Nay,  the  allegorical  interpre- 
tation, which  takes  the  locusts  to  be  hostile  invadcn,  breaks 
through  the  laws  of  all  reasonable  writing;  for  the  poetical  hyper- 
bole which  compares  the  invading  swarms  to  an  army  (ii.  4  seq.) 
would  be  inconceivably  lame  if  a  literal  army  was  already  con- 
cealed under  the  figure  of  the  locusts.  Nor  could  the  prophet  so 
far  forget  himself  in  his  allegory  as  to  speak  of  a  victorious  host 
as  entering  the  conquered  city  like  a  thief  (ii.  9).  The  second 
part  of  the  book  is  Yahwch's  answer  to  the  people's  prayer. 
The  answer  begins  with  a  promise  of  deliverance  from  famine, 
and  of  fruitful  seasons  compensating  for  the  ravages  of  the  locusts. 
In  the  new  prosperity  of  the  land  the  union  of  Yahwch  and  his 
people  shall  be  scaled  anew,  and  so  the  Lord  will  proceed  to 
pour  down  further  and  higher  blessings.  The  aspiration  of 
Moses  (Num.  xi.  29)  and  the  hope  of  earlier  prophets  (Isa.  xxxii. 
15,  lix.  21;  Jer.  xxxi.  33)  shall  be  fully  realized  in  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  on  all  the  Jew$  and  even  upon  their  servants  (Isa. 
hi.  5  with  Ivi.  6,  7);  and  then  the  great  day  of  judgment,  which 
Kad  seemed  to  overahadow  Jerusalem  in  the  now  averted  plague, 
shall  draw  near  with  awful  tokens  of  blood  and  fire  and  darkness. 
But  the  terrors  of  that  day  are  not  for  the  Jews  but  for  their 
enemies.  The  worshippers  of  Yahweh  on  Zion  shall  be  delivered 
(cf.  Obad.  1. 17,  whose  words  Joel  expressly  quotes  in  ch.  ii.  33), 
and  it  is  their  heathen  enemies,  assembled  before  Jerusalem 
to  war  against  Yahwch,  who  shall  be  mowed  down  in  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  ("  Yahweh  judgcth  ")  by  no  human  arm,  but 
by  heavenly  warriors.  Thus  definitively  freed  from  the  profane 
foof^I  the  stranger  (Isa.  lii.  r),  Jerusalem  shall  abide  a  holy  city 
for  ever.  The  fertility  of  the  land  shall  be  such  as  was  long  ago 
predicted  in  Amos  ix.  13,  and  streams  issuing  from  the  Temple, 
as  Ezekiel  had  described  in  his  picture  of  the  restored  Jerusalem 
(Ezek.  xlvii.),  shall  fertilize  the  barren  Wldi  of  Acacias.  Egypt 
and  Edom,  on  the  other  band,  shall  be  desolate,  because  they 
have  shed  the  blood  of  Yahweh's  innocents.  Compare  the 
similar  predictions  against  Edom,  Isa.  xxxiv.  9  seq.  (Mai.  i.  j), 
and  against  Egypt,  Isa.  xix.  J  seq.,  Ezek.  xxix.  Joel's  eschato- 
logical  picture  appears  indeed  to  be  largely  a  combination  of 
elements  from  older  unfulfilled  prophedea.  Its  central  feature, 
the  assembling  of  the  nations  to  judgment,  is  already  found  in 
Zeph.  iii.  8,  and  in  Ezckici's  prophecy  concerning  Gog  and  Magog, 
where  the  wonders  of  fire  and  blood  named  in  Joel  ii.  30  are  also 
mentioned  (Ezek.  xxxviiL  2a).  The  other  physical  fcaturesof  the 
great  day,  the  darkening  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  are  a  standing 
figure  of  the  prophets  from  Amos  v.  6,  viii.  9,  downwards.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  prophetic  eschatology  that  images  suggested 
by  one  prophet  are  adopted  by  his  successors,  and  gradually 
become  part  of  the  permanent  scenery  of  the  last  times;  and  it  is 
a  proof  of  the  late  date  of  Joel  that  almost  his  whole  picture  is 
made  up  of  such  features.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  close  paral- 
lelism, extending  to  minor  details,  between  Joel  and  the  last 
chapters  of  Zcchariah. 

That  Joel's  delineation  of  the  final  deliverance  and  gloiy 
attaches  itself  directly  to  the  deliverance  of  the  nation  from  a 
present  calamity  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  so-called  prophetic 
perspective.  But  the  fact  that  the  calamity  which  bulks  so 
largely  is  natural  and  not  political  is  characteristic  of  the  post- 
exile  period.  Other  prophets  of  the  same  age  speak  much  of 
dearth  and  failure  of  crops,  which  in  Palestine  then  as  now  were 
aggravated  by  bad  government,  and  were  far  more  serious  to 
a  small  and  isolated  community  than  they  could  ever  have  been 
to  the  old  kingdom.  It  was  indeed  by  no  means  impossible 
that  Jcnualcm  might  have  been  altogether  undone  by  the  famine 
caused  by  the  locusts;  and  so  the  conception  of  these  visitants 
as  the  destroying  army,  executing  Yahweh's  final  judgment, 
is  really  much  more  natural  than  appears  to  us  at  fiist  sight,  and 
does  not  need  to  be  explained  away  by  allegory.  The  chief 
argument  relied  upon  by  those  who  still  find  allegory  at  least  in 
ch.  ii.  is  the  expression  ka^sephlal,  "  the  northerner  "'  [if  this 
rendering  is  correct),  in  ii.  20.    In  view  of  the  other  points  of 

*  It  has  been  suggested  that  $aphon,  which  is  often  rather  trouble- 
•onte  if  rendered     the  north,"  may  be  a  weakened  form  of  (<t'4»,  a 
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affinity  between  Joe!  and  Ezekiel,  this  word  inevitably  suggests 
Gog  and  Magog,  and  it  is  difficult  to  sec  how  a  swarm  of  locusts 
could  receive  such  a  name,  or  if  they  came  from  the  north  could 
perish,  as  the  verse  puts  it,  in  the  desert  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  verse  remains  a  crux  inUrprtlum, 
and  no  exegesis  hitherto  given  can  be  deemed  thotougjily  satis- 
factory; but  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  book  must  not  be 
made  to  hinge  on  a  single  word  in  a  verse  which  might  be  alto- 
gether removed  without  aftccting  the  general  course  of  the 
prophet's  argument. 

The  whole  verse  is  perhaps  the  addition  of  an  allegorizing 
glossator.  The  prediction  in  ».  19,  that  the  seasons  shall  hence- 
forth be  fruitful,  is  given  after  Yahwch  has  shown  his  zeal  and 
pity  for  Israel,  not  of  course  by  mere  words,  but  by  acts,  as 
appears  in  verses  Jo,  21,  where  the  verbs  are  properly  perfects 
recording  that  Yahweh  hath  already  done  great  things,  and  that 
vegetation  has  already  revived.  In  other  words,  the  mercy 
already  experienced  in  the  removal  of  the  plague  is  taken  as  a 
pledge  of  future  grace  not  to  stop  short  till  all  God's  old  promises 
are  fulfilled.  In  this  context  >.  20  is  out  of  place.  Observe 
also  that  in  v.  25  the  locusts  are  spoken  of  in  the  plain  language 
of  chap.  i. 

See  the  separate  commentaries  on  Joel  by  Crcdner  (1 331),  Wansche 
(^872),  Merx  (1879).  The  last-named  gives  an  elaborate  histor>*  of 
interpretation  from  the  Scptuagint  down  to  Calvin,  and  appends 
the  Ethicpic  text  edited  by  l)illmann.  Nowack  and  Marti  should  also 
be  consulted  (sec  their  respective  scries  of  commentaries) ;  also  G.  A. 
Smith,  in  Thi  Book  of  the  Tvxlvt  Praphtis,  vol.  i.  (1896).  and  S.  R. 
Driver. /Mlaiuf^moj  (1897).  Onthclanguagcof  Joel,  sec  Holzinger, 
Z.A.  T.  W.  (1889),  pp.  89-131.  Of  older  commentaries  the  most 
valuable  is  Pocock's  (Oxford,  1691).  Bochart's  HitroztAcon  may 
also  be  consulted.  (W.  R.  S. ;  T.  K.  C.) 

JOEL,  MANUEL  (1826-1890),  Jewish  philosopher  and  preacher. 
After  teaching  for  several  years  at  the  Breslau  rabbinical  semi- 
nary, founded  by  Z.  Frankcl,  he  became  the  successor  of  Abraham 
Geiger  in  the  rabbinate  of  Breslau,  He  made  important  coB- 
tributions  to  the  history  of  the  school  of  Aqiba  (qv.)  as  well  as 
to  the  history  of  Jewish  philosophy,  his  essays  on  Ibn  Gabirol 
and  Maimonides  being  of  permanent  worth.  But  his  most 
influential  work  was  coimccted  with  the  relations  between 
Jewish  philosophy  and  the  medieval  scholasticism.  He  showed, 
how  Albert  us  Magnus  derived  some  of  bis  ideas  from  Maimonides 
and  how  Spinoza  was  indebted  to  the  same  writer,  as  well  as  to 
Hasdai  Crescas.  These  essays  were  collected  in  two  volumes 
of  BeilrHgt  tur  Guchickle  da  PkiiosophU  (1S76),  while  another 
two  volumes  of  Bticke  in  die  Rdigicnigeschichie  (1880-1883) 
threw  much  light  on  the  development  of  rchgious  thought  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Equally  renowned  were 
Joel's  pulpit  addresses.  Though  he  was  no  orator,  his  appeal  to 
the  reason  was  eRective,  and  in  their  published  form  his  three 
volumes  of  Fredigten  (issued  posthumously)  have  found  many 
readers.  (I.  A.) 

JOFFRIN.  JULES  FRANCOIS  ALEXANDRE  (1846-1890), 
Fteiich  politician,  was  born  at  Troyes  on  the  16th  of  March  1846. 
He  served  in  the  Franco-German  War,  was  involved  in  the 
Commune,  and  spent  eleven  years  in  England  as  a  political  exile. 
He  attached  himseli  to  the  "  possibilist  "  group  of  the  socialist 
party,  the  section  opposed  to  the  root-and-branch  measures  of 
Jules  Guesde.  He  became  a  member  of  the  municipal  council 
of  Paris  in  1882,  and  vice-president  in  1888-1889.  Violently 
attacked  by  the  Boulangist  organs,  VInlransigcant  and  La 
France,  he  won  a  suit  against  them  for  libel,  and  in  1889  he  con- 
tested the  i8th  arrondissement  of  Paris  with  General  Boulanger, 
who  obtained  a  majority  of  over  2000  votes,  but  was  declued 
ineligible.  Joffrin  was  only  admitted  to  the  Chamber  after  a 
heated  discussion,  and  continued  to  be  attacked  by  the  nation- 
alists.   He  died  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  September  1890. 

currcnt'popular  corruption  of  rAiMO'R-Ishmael.  In  Ezek.  xxxviii. 
15  it  is  distinctly  said  that  Gok  is  to  come  from  the  recesses  of 
^phOn.  "  Mcsncch  "  and  "  Tubal  "  arc  no  hindrance  to  this  view, 
if  the  names  of  the  so-called  "  sons  of  Japhcth  "  are  crtticailv  exam- 
ined. For  they,  too,  as  well  as  Sti^nh&n,  can  be  plausibly  shown  to 
represent  regions  of  N'ort  h  .Arabia.  See  Cheyne,  Tradititns  and  Bditft 
i>/Auc.  Itrael,  on  Gen.  x.  2-4. 
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JOOUBS.  ISAAC  (i<07-i646),  Fiencb  missioury  in  Nortli 
America,  was  bom  at  Orleans  on  the  loth  of  January  1607. 
He  entered  the  Sodety  of  Jesus  at  Rouen  in  1614,  and  in  1636 
was  ordained  and  gent,  by  his  own  wish,  to  the  Huron  mission. 
In  1639  he  went  among  the  Tobacco  Nation,  and  in  1641  jour- 
neyed to  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  where  he  preached  to  the  Algon- 
qnins.  Returning  from  an  expedition  to  Three  Rivers  he  was 
captured  by  Mohawks,  who  tortured  him  and  Itcpt  him  as  a  slave 
until  the  summer  of  1643,  when,  aided  by  some  Dutchmen,  he 
escaped  to  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwycli  and  thence  to  New 
Amsterdam.  After  a  brief  visit  to  France,  where  he  was  treated 
with  high  honour,  he  returned  to  the  Mohawk  country  in  May 
l6^6  and  ratified  a  treaty  between  that  tribe  and  the  Canadian 
government.  Working  amoiig  them  as  the  founder  of  the 
Mission  of  the  Martyrs,  he  incurred  their  enmity,  was  tortured  as 
i|  sorcerer,  and  finally  kilkd  at  Osscmcnon,  near  Auricsville,  N. Y.  - 

See  Pju-kman,  Tie  Jtsttils  in  lT»rth  Amtrieo  (itgB). 

J09ANAN  BEN  ZACCAI,  Palestinian  rabbi,  contemporary 
of  the  Apostles.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Hillcl  (;■«.),  and  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  was  the  main 
instrument  in  the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  rcUgion.  During 
the  last  decades  of  the  Temple  Johanan  was  a  member  of  the 
Sanhcdrin  and  a  skilled  controversiaUst  against  the  Sadducces. 
He  is  also  reported  to  have  been  head  of  a  great  school  in  the 
capital.  In  the  war  with  Rome  he  belonged  to  the  peace  party, 
and  finding  that  the  Zealots  were  resolved  on  carrying  their 
revolt  to  its  inevitable  sequel,  Jobanan  had  himself  conveyed 
out  of  Jerusalem  in  a  coflin.  In  the  Roman  camp  the  rabbi 
was  courteously  received,  and  Vespasian  (whose  future  elevation 
to  the  imperial  dignity  Jobanan,  like  Josephus,  is  said  to  have 
foretold)  agreed  to  grant  him  any  boon  he  desired.  Jolianan 
obtained  permission  to  found  a  college  at  Jamnia  (Jabnch), 
which  became  the  centre  of'  Jewish  culture.  It  practically 
exercised  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Sanhediin  (sec  Jews,  }  40 
ad  Jin.).  That  chief  Uterary  expression  of  Pharisaism,  the 
Mishnah,  was  the  outcome  of  the  work  begun  at  Jamnia. 
Jol^nan  solaced  his  disciples  on  tlie  fall  of  the  Temple  by  the 
double  thought  that  charity  could  replace  sacrifice,  and  that  a 
life  devoted  to  the  religious  law  cotild  form  a  fitting  continuation 
of  the  old  theocratic  state.  "  Johanan  felt  the  fall  of  his  people 
more  deeply  than  anyone  else,  but — and  in  this  lies  his  historical 
importance — he  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  prepare  the  way 
{or  Israel  to  rise  again  "  (Bacher). 

See  Gractc,  Huiory  of  the  Jews  (Eng.  trans.),  vol.  iL  eh.  xiii. ; 
WViss,  Dor  dor  w-doreshav,  ii.  36;  Bacher,  Die  A^ada  der  TannaiteUf 
vol.  i.  cb.  iiL  (I.  A.) 

JOHAMNESBURO,  a  dty  ol  the  Transvaal  and  the  centre  of 
the  Rand  gold-mining  industry.  It  is  the  most  populous  city 
and  the  commercial  capital  of  South  Africa.  It  is  built  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Witwatcrsrand  in  26**  11'  S.  38^  2'  £.,  at 
an  elevation  of  5764  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  distances^  by  rail 
from  Johannesburg  to  the  fallowing  seaports  are:  Lourenco 
Marques,  3^4  n>-;  Durban,  483  m.;  East  London,  659  m.;  Port 
Elizabeth,  7 14  m. ;  Cape  Town,  957  m.  Pretoria  is,  by  rail,  46  m. 
N.  byE. 

The  town  lies  immediately  north  of  the  central  part  of  the  main 
gold  lecf.  The  streets  ran  in  straight  lines  cast  and  west  or 
north  and  south.  The  chief  <q>en  spaces  are  Market  Square  in 
the  west  and  Government  Square  in  the  south  of  the  town. 
Park  railway  station  lies  north  of  the  business  quarter,  and 
farther  north  are  the  Wanderers'  athletic  sports  ground  and 
Joubert's  Park.  The  chief  business  streets,  such  as  Commis- 
sioner Street,  Market  Street,  President  Street  and  Pritchard 
Street,  ran  east  and  west.  In  these  thoroughfares  and  in 
several  of  the  streets  which  intersect  them  are  the  olBces  of  the 
mining  companies,  the  banks,  clubs,  newspaper  offices,  hotels 
and  shops,  the  majority  being  handsome  stone  or  brick  buildings, 
while  the  survival  of  some  wooden  shanties  and  corrugated  iron 
buildings  recalls  the  early  character  of  the  town. 

Ckitf  BttiUings,  &c. — ^In  the  centre  of  Market  Square  are  the 
market  buildings,  and  at  its  east  end  the  post  and  telegraph 


oCBces,  a  handsome  block  of  buildings  with  a  facade  ioo  ft.  long 
and  a  tower  io6  ft.  high.  The  square  itself,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  is  the  la  gest  in  South  Africa.  The  offices  of  the  Witwatcrs- 
rand chamber  of  mines  face  the  market  buildings.  The  stock 
exchange  is  in  Marshall  Square.  The  telephone  exchange  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  in  Von  Brandis  Square.  The  law  courts 
are  in  the  centre  of  Government  Square.  The  Transvaal 
university  college  is  in  Plein  Square,  a  little  south  of  Park  station. 
In  the  vicinity  is  St  Mary's  (Anglican)  parish  hall  (1905-1907}, 
the  first  portion  of  a  large  building  planned  to  take  the  place  of 
"  Old  "  St  Mary's  Church,  the  "  mother  "  church  of  the  Rand, 
built  in  1S87.  The  chief  Jewish  synagogue  is  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. In  Kerk  Street,  on  the  outskirts  of  central  Johannes- 
burg, is  the  Roman  Catbcdic  Church  of  the  Immacuhite  Con- 
ception, the  headquarters  of  the  vicar  apostolic  of  the  Transvaal. 
North  of  Joubert's  Park  is  the  general  hospital,  and  beyond, 
near  the  crest  of  the  hills,  commanding  the  town  and  the  road 
to  Pretoria,  is  a  fort  built  by  the  Boer  government  and  now 
used  as' a  gaol.  On  the  hiUs,  some  3  m.  E.N.E.  of  the  town,  is 
the  observatory,  built  in  1903.  Johaimesburg  has  several 
theatres  and  buildings  adapted  for  public  meetings.  There  is 
a  race-course  3  m.  south  of  the  town  under  the  control  of  the 
Johannesburg  Turf  Club. 

Tke  Suburbs.— Notth,  east  and  west  of  the  city  proper  are 
suburbs,  hiid  out  on  the  same  rectangular  plan.  The  most 
fashionable  are  to  the  east  and  north — Jeppestown,  Belgravia, 
Doornfontein,  the  Berea,  Hillbrow,  Parktown,  Ycoville  and  Belle- 
vue.  Braamfontcin  (with  a  Urge  cemetery)  lies  north-west  and 
Fordsburg  due  west  of  the  city.  At  Fordsburg  are  the  gas  and 
electric  light  and  power  works,  and  north  of  Doornfontein  there 
is  a  large  reservoir.  There  are  also  on  the  Rand,  and  dependent 
on  the  gold-mining,  three  towns  possessing  separate  municipali- 
ties— Gerroislon  and  Boksburg  (j.j.),  respectively  9  m.  and  15  m. 
E,  of  Johannesburg,  and  Krugcredotp  (;.>.),  3tm.VI. 

The  Uittts  and  oiktr  Industries.— Soalh,  cast  and  west  of  the 
city  are  the  gold  mines,  indicated  by  tall  chimneys,  battery 
houses  and  the  compounds  of  the  labourers.  The  bare  veld 
is  dotted  with  these  unsightly  buildings  for  a  distance  of  over 
fifty  miles.  The  mines  are  worked  on  the  most  scientific  lines. 
Characteristic  of  the  Rand  is  the  fine  white  dust  arising  from  the 
crushing  of  the  ore,  and,  close  to  the  batteries,  the  incessant  din 
caused  by  the  stamps  employed  in  that  operation.  The  com- 
pounds in  general,  especially  those  originally  made  for  Chinese 
labourers,  are  well  built,  comfortable,  and  fulfil  every  hygienic 
requirement.  Besides  the  buildings,  the  compounds  include 
wide  stretches  of  veld.  To  enter  and  femain  in  the  district, 
Kafiirs  require  a  monthly  pass  for  which  the  employer  pays  2S. 
(For  details  of  gold-mining,  see  Gou>.)  A  railway  traverses 
the  Rand,  going  westward  past  Krugcrsdorp  to  Klcrksdorp  and 
thence  to  Kimberley,  and  eastward  past  Springs  to  Delagoa  Bay. 
From  Springs,  25  m.  £.  of  Johannesburg,  is  obtained  much  of 
the  coal  used  in  the  Rand  mines. 

The  mines  within  the  municipal  area  produce  nearly  half  the 
total  gold  output  of  the  Transvaal  The  other  industries  of 
Johannesburg  include  brewing,  printing  and  bookbinding, 
timber  sawing,  flour  milling,  iron  and  brass  founding,  brick 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

Health,  Educalien  <mi  Social  Cendilions. — The  elevation  of 
Johannesburg  makes  it,  despite  its  nearness  to  the  tropics,  a 
healthy  place  for  European  habitation.  Built  on  open  undu- 
lating ground,  the  town  is,  however,  subject  to  frequent  dust 
storms  and  to  considerable  variations  in  the  temperature.  The 
nights  in  winter  are  frosty  and  snow  falls  occasionally.  The 
average  day  temperature  in  winter  is  53°  F.,  in  summer  75°; 
the  average  annual  rainfall  is  28  in.  Tbedcatb-rate  among  white 
inhabitants  averages  about  17  per  thousand.  The  principal 
causes  of  death,  both  among  the  white  and  coloured  inhabitants, 
arc  diseases  of  the  lungs — including  miners'  phthisis  and  pneu- 
monia— diarrhoea,  dysentery  and  enteric  The  death-rate 
among  young  children  is  very  high. 

Education  is  provided*  in  primary  and  secondary  schools 
maintained  by  the  state.    In  the  primary  schools  education  i* 
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free  but  Dot  compulsoiy.  The  Transvaal  university  conege, 
founded  in  1904  u  the  technical  institute  (the  change  of  title 
being  made  in  1906),  provides  full  courses  in  science,  mining, 
engineering  and  law.  In  1906  Alfred  Beit  (;.*.)  bequeathed 
£200,000  towards  the  cost  of  erecting  and  equippbig  university 
buildings. 

In  its  social  life  Johannesburg  differs  widely  from  Cape  Town 
and  Durban.  The  white  population  is  not  only  far  larger  but 
more  cosmopolitan,  less  stationary  and  more  dependent  on  a 
single  industry;  it  has  few  links  with  the  past,  and  both  city  and 
citizens  bear  the  marlu  of  youth.  The  cost  of  living  is  much 
higher  than  in  London  or  New  York.  House  rent,  provisions, 
clothing,  are  all  very  dear,  and  more  than  counterbalance  the 
lowness  of  rates.  The  customary  unit  of  expenditure  is  the 
threepenny-bit  or  "  tickey." 

Sanitary  and  ether  Services. — There  is  an  ample  supply  of  water 
to  the  town  and  mines,  under  a  water  board  representbig  all  the 
Rand  municipalities  and  the  mining  companies.  A  water- 
borne  sewerage  system  began  to  be  introduced  in  1906.  The 
general  illuminant  is  electricity,  and  both  electrical  and  gas 
services  are  owned  by  the  municipality.  The  tramway  service, 
opened  in  i89r,  was  taken  over  by  the  municipality  in  1904. 
Up  to  1906  the  trams  were  hoise-drawn;  in  that  year  electric 
cars  began  running.  Rickshaws  are  also  a  favourite  means  of 
conveyance.    The  police  force  is  controlled  by  the  government. 

Area,  Government  and  Rateable  Value. — ^The  city  proper  covers 
about  6  sq.  m.  The  municipal  boundary  extends  in  every 
direction  some  5  m.  from  Market  Square,  encloses  about  82  sq.  m. 
and  includes  several  of  the  largest  mines.  The  local  government 
is  carried  on  by  an  elected  municipal  council,  the  franchise 
being  restricted  to  white  British  subjects  (men  and  women)  who- 
rent  or  own  property  of  a  certain  value.  In  1908  the  rateable 
value  of  the  municipality  was  £36,466,644,  the  rate  iid.  in  the  £, 
and  the  town  debt  £5,500,000. 

Population. — In  1887  the  population  was  about  3000,  By 
the  beginning  of  1890  it  had  increased  to  over  95,000.  A  census 
taken  in  July  1896  showed  a  population  within  a  radius  of 
3  m.  from  Market  Square  of  102,078,  of  whom  50,907  were 
whites.  ■  At  the  census  of  April  1904  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
proper  numbered  99,022,  the  population  within  the  municipal 
area  being  155,642,  of  whom  83,363  were  whites.  Of  the  while 
inhabitants,  35  %  were  of  British  origin,  51,619  were  males, 
and  31,734  females.  Of  pcrsonsagcd  sixteen  or  over,  the  number 
of  males  was  almost  double  the  number  of  females.  The  coloured 
population  included  a^ut  7000  British  Indians — chiefly  small 
traders.  A  municipal  census  taken  in  August  1908  gave  the 
follomng  result:  whites  95,162;  natives  and  coloured  78,781; 
Asiatics  6780— total  180,687. 

History. — ^Johannesburg  owes  its  existence  to  the  discovery 
ol  gold  in  the  Witwatcrsrand  reefs.  The  town,  named  after 
Johannes  Rissik,  then  surveyor-general  of  the  Transvaal,  was 
founded  in  September  1886,  the  first  buildings  being  erected  on 
the  part  of  the  reef  where  are  now  the  Fcrreira  and  Wemmcr 
mines.  These  buildings  were  found  to  cover  valuable  ore,  and 
in  December  following  the  Boer  government  marked  out  the  site 
of  the  city  proper,  and  possession  of  the  plots  was  given  to  pur- 
chasers on  the  ist  of  January  1887.  The  exploitation  of  the 
mines  led  to  a  rapid  development  of  the  town  during  the  next 
three  years.  The  year  iSgo  was  one  of  great  depression 
following  the  exhaustion  of  the  surface  ore,  but  the  provision  of 
better  machinery  and  cheaper  coal  led  to  a  revival  in  1 891.  By 
1892  the  leading  mines  had  proved  their  dividend-earning  capa- 
city, and  in  1895  there  was  a  great  "  boom  "  in  the  shates  of  the 
mining  companies.  The  linking  of  the  town  to  the  seaports  by 
railways  during  j  892-1 895  gave  considerable  impetus  to  the  gold- 
mining  industry.  Material  prosperity  was  accompanied,  how- 
ever, by  political,  educational  and  other  disadvantages,  and  the 
desire  of  the  Johannesburgers — most  of  whom  were  foreigners 
or  ■'  Uitlandcrs  " — to  remedy  the  grievances  under  which  they 
suffered  led,  in  January  1896,  to  an  abortive  rising  against  the 
Boer  government  (see  Transvaal:  History).  Ono  result  of  this 
movement  was  s  sligbt  advance  is  municipal  telf-govemment. 
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Since  1887  the  management  of  the  town  had  been  entrusted  to 
a  nominated  sanitary  board,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
mining  commissioner  appointed  by  the  South  African  Republic. 
In  1890  elected  members  had  been  admitted  to  this  board,  but 
at  the  end  of  1897  an  elective  stadsraad  (town  council)  was 
constituted,  though  its  functions  were  strictly  limited.  There 
was  a  great  development  in  the  mining  industry  during  1897- 
1898  and  1899,  the  value  of  the  gold  extracted  in  189S 
exceeding  £15,000,000,  but  the  political  situation  grew  worse, 
and  in  September  1899,  owing  to  the  imminence  of  war  between 
the  Transvaal  and  Great  Britain,  the  majority  of  the  Uitlandcrs 
fled  from  the  city.  Between  October  1S99,  when  war  broke  out, 
and  the  31st  of  May  1900,  when  the  dty  was  taken  by  the  British, 
the  Boer  government  worked  certain  mines  for  their  own  bcncht. 
After  a  period  of  military  administration  and  of  government  by  a 
nominated  town  council,  an  ordinance  was  passed  in  June  1905 
providing  for  elective  municipal  councils,  and  in  December 
following  the  first  election  to  the  new  council  took  place.  In  1905 
the  town  was  divided  into  wards.  In  that  year  the  number  of 
municipal  voters  was  23,338.  In  1909  the  proportional  repre- 
sentation system  was  adopted  in  the  election  of  town  councillors. 
During  1901-1903,  while  the  war  was  still  in  progress  or  but 
recently  concluded,  the  gold  output  was  comparatively  slight. 
The  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  labour  for  the  mines  led  to 
a  successful  agitation  for  the  importation  of  coolies  from  China 
(see  Tkansvaal:  History).  During  1 904-1906  over  50,000 
coolies  were  brought  to  the  mines,  a  greatly  increased  output 
being  the  result,  the  value  of  the  gold  extracted  in  1905  exceeding 
£20,000,000.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  production  of 
gold,  Johannesburg  during  1905-1907  passed  through  a  period 
of  severe  commercial  depression,  the  result  in  part  of  the  un- 
settled political  situation.  In  June  1907  the  repatriation  of  the 
Chinese  coolies  bega*;  it  was  completed  in  February  1910. 

An  excellent  compilation,  entitled  Johanneshurf  Statistics,  dealing 
with  almost  every  phase  of  the  city's  life,  is  issued  monllily  (»ince 
Januaiy  1905)  by  the  town  council.  See  also  the  Post  Ofia  Direc- 
tory, Transvaal  (johanncsburv,  annually),  which  contains  specially 
prepared  maps,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Johannesburg  cnamber 
of  commerce.  Fur  the  political  history  of  Johannesburg,  sec  the 
bibliography  under  Transvaau 

JOHANNISBERO,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  in  the  Rheingau,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  6  m.  S.  of  Rildcsheim  by  railway.  The  place  is 
mainly  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  Schloss  which  crowns  a  hill 
overlooking  the  Rhine  valley,  and  is  surrounded  by  vineyards 
yielding  the  famous  Johannisberger  wine.  The  Schloss,  built  in 
1757-1759  hy  the  abbots  of  Fulda  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine 
monastery  founded  in  1090,  was  bestowed,  in  1807,  by  Naptdeon 
upon  Marsha]  Kellermann.  In  1814  it  was  given  by  Francis, 
emperor  of  Austria,  to  Prince  Metternich,  in  whose  family  it 
still  remains. 

JOHN  (Heb.  ifff).  Yttinan,  "  Yahweh  has  been  grarious," 
Gr.  'loiimit,  Lat.  Joannes,  Ital.  Giovanni,  Span.  Jmin,  Port. 
Jodo,  Fr.  Jfan,  Ger.  Jokannes,  Jokann  (abbr.  Hans],  Gael,  /an, 
Pol.  and  Czech  Jan,  Hung.  Jinos),  a  masculine  proper  name 
common  in  all  Christian  countries,  its  popularity  being  due  to 
its  having  been  borne  by  the  "  Beloved  Disciple  "  of  Christ,  St 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  by  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  St  John  the 
Baptist.  It  has  been  the  name  of  twenty-two  popes — the  style 
of  Popes  John  XXII.  and  XXIII.  being  due  to  an  error  in  the 
number  assumed  by  John  XXL  (j.».)— and  of  many  soverdgnss 
princes,  ftc.  The  order  followed  in  the  biographical  notices 
below  is  aa  follows:  (1)  the  Apostle,  (2)  the  Baptist,  (3)  popes, 
(4)  Roman  emperors,  (5)  kings;  John  of  England  first,  the  rest 
in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  countries,  (6)  other  sovereign 
princes,  (7)  non-sovereign  princes,  (8)  saints,  (9)  theologians, 
chroniclers,  &c.  Those  princes  who  are  known  by  a  name  in 
addition  to  John  (John  Albert,  &c.)  will  be  found  after  the 
article  John,  Gospel  or. 

JOHN.  THE  Apostle,  in  the  Bible,  was  the  son  of  Zebedee.  a 
Galilean  fisherman,  and  Salome.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  born 
at  Bethsaida,  whcK  along  with  his  brother  James  he  followed 
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Ui  {tdier'a  oocopatisn.  Tht  fuaily  appean  io  have  been  in 
easy  ciicumstuicai  at  least  we  find  Uut  Zebedee  employed 
hired  aeryanta,  and  that  Salome  was  among  those  women  who 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  Jesus  (Marit  i.  30,  zv.  40, 41, 
zvi.  i).  John's  "  caU  "  to  ioHow  our  Lord  occurred  simulta- 
neously with  that  addregsed  to  hia  brother,  and  shortly  after 
that  addnoed  to  the  brothers  Andrew.and  Simon  Peter  (Mark  i. 
i9>>o)-  Johnspeedily  took  bis  place  among  the  twelve  apostles, 
sharing  with  James  the  title  of  Boanerges  ("  sons  of  thunder," 
perha^  strictly  "  sons  of  anger,"  t.<.  men  readily  angered),  and 
became  a  member  of  that  ixmer  circle  to  which,  in  addition  to 
his  brother,  Peter  alone  belonged  (Mark  v.  37,  iz.  a,  ziv.  33). 
John  appears  throughout  the  synoptic  record  as  a  zealous,  fieiy 
Jew-Christian.  It  is  be  who  indignantly  complains  to  Jesus, 
"  We  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  Thy  name,  and  he  foUoweth 
not  us,"  and  tells  Uim,  "  We  forbade  him  "  for  that  reason 
(Mark  iz.  38);  and  who  with  his  brotfaer,  when  a  Samaritan 
village  will  not  receive  Jetu;,  asks  Him,  "  Wilt  thou  that  we 
command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  them?" 
(Luke  iz.  54).  The  book  of  Acts  confirms  this  tradition.  After 
the  departure  of  JeSus,  John  ai^iears  aa  present  in  Jerusalem 
with  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  (i.  13);  is  next  to  Peter  the 
most  prominent  among  those  who  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  of 
the  ctsurrectioa  (iii.  i»-36,  iv.  13, 19-aa);  and  is  sent  with  Peter 
to  Samaria,  to  CMifirm  tiic  newly  converted  Christians  there 
(viii.  14,  a;).  St  Paul  tells  us  similatly  that  when,  on  his  second 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  "  James,"  the  Lord's  brother,  "  and  Cephas 
and  John,  who  were  considered  pillars,  perceived  the  grace  that 
was  given  unto  me,  they  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  that  we  should  go  unto  the  heathen,  and 
they  unto  the  circumcision  "  (GaL  it  9).  John  thus  belonged 
in  46-47  to  the  Jewish-Christian  school;  but  we  do  not  know 
whetha  to  the  stricter  group  oi  James  or  to  the  milder  group 
of  Peter  (ibid.  iL  11-14). 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  apostle  is  obscure.  Folycrstes, 
bishop  of  E{£esus  (in  Euseb.,  A.  £.  iii.  31 ;  v.  24),  attests  in  196 
that  John"  wholay  on  the  boson  of  the  Lord  rests  at  Ephesus"; 
but  previously  in  this  very  sentence  he  has  declared  that "  Philip 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles  rests  in  Hierapolis,"  although  Eusebius 
(doubtless  rightly)  identifies  this  Philip  not  with  the  apostle  but 
with  the  deacon-evangdist  of  Acts  zxL  8.  Folycrates  also 
declares  that  John  was  a  priest  wearing  the  rfa-oXev  (gold 
plate)  that  distinguished  the  hi^-prieatly  mitre.  Irenaeus  in 
various  passages  of  his  works,  1S1-191,  holds  a  similar  tradition. 
He  says  that  John  Uvcd  op  to  the  time  of  Trajan  and  published 
his  gospel  in  Ephesus,  and  identifies  the  apostle  with  John  the 
disciple  of  the  Lord,  who  wrote  the  Apocalypse  under  Domitian, 
whom  Irenaeus's  teacher  Polycarp  had  known  personally  and  of 
whom  Polycarp  bad  much  to  tell.  These  traditions  are  accepted 
and  enlarged  by  later  autbois,  Tcrtullian  adding  that  John  was 
banished  to  Fatmoa  after  he  had  miraculously  survived  the 
punishment  of  immersion  in  burning  oil.  As  it  is  evident  that 
legend  was  busy  with  John  as  early  as  the  time  of  Polycrates, 
the  real  worth  of  these  traditions  requires  to  be  tested  by  ezami- 
natioD  of  their  ultimate  sotirce.  This  inquiry  has  been  pressed 
upon  scholars  since  the  apoatoUc  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse 
or  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  or  of  both  these  works,  has  been 
disputed.  (See  John,  Gospel  or,  and  Revilation,  Book  or.) 
The  question  has  not  been  strictly  on*  between  advanced  and 
conservative  criticism,  for  the  Tttbingen  school  recognized  the 
Apocalypse  as  apostolic,  and  found  in  it  a  confirmation  of  John's 
residencAn  Ephesus.  On  the  other  hand,  LQtzelberger  (1840), 
Th.  Keim  (Jaut  ».  Nat.,  vol.  i.,  1867),  J.  H.  Scholten  (1872), 
H.  J.  Holumann  (esp.  in  £»«/.  in  i.  If.  T.,  3rd  ed.,  rgoj),  and 
other  recent  writers,  wholly,  reject  the  tradition.  It  has  bad 
able  defenders  in  Steits  iStud. ».  KrU.,  r868),  HUgenfdd  (£M., 
187  s)  ind  Lightfoot  (£uayi  m  SupenuUurat  Kdipm,  collected 
1889).  W.  Sanday  (CrUicitm  «/  Fourth  Gtsfd,  1905)  makes 
passing  admissions  eloquent  la  to  the  strength  of  the  negative 
position;  whilst  amongst  Koman  Catholic  scholan,  A.  Loisy 
(£e  4me.  £«.,  1903)  stands  with  Holtzmann,  and  Th.  Calmes 
iSr.  sebm  S.  /ean,  1904,  1906)  and  L.  Duchesne  (Hill.  enc.  it 
XV  8 
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<*£((.,  i^)  taddbil,'  with  papal  ipprbbaUon,  the  incnndastva- 
ness  of  the  conservative  arguments. 

The  opponents  of  the  tradition  lay  weight  on  the  absence  of 
positive  evidence  before  the  latter  part  of  the  and  century, 
especially  in  Papiaa  and  in  the  epistles  of  Ignathis  and  of 
Irenaeus's  authority,  Polycarp.  They  find  it  necessary  to 
assume  that  Irenaeus  nustook  Pdycatp;  but  this  is  not  a  difficult 
task,  since  already  Eusebius  (e.  3:o-3t3)  Is  compelled  to  point 
out  that  Papias  testifies  to  two  Johns,  the  Apostle  and  a 
presbyter,  and  that  Irenaeus  is  mistaken  in  identifying  those 
two  Johns,  and  in  holding  that  Papias  had  seen  John  the 
Apostle  (H.E.  iii.  39,  5,  i).  Irenaeus  tells  us,  doubtless 
correctly,  that  Papiaa  was  "the  companion  of  Polycarp":  this 
fact  alone  would  suffice,  given  his .  two  mistslres  concerning 
Papias,  to  make  Irenaeus  decide  that  Polycarp  had  seen  Joha 
the  Apostle.  The  chronicler  George  the  Monk  (Hamartolus)  in 
the  9th  century,  and  an  epitome  dating  from  the  7th  or  Sth 
^ntury  but  probably  based  on  the  Chronide  of  Philip  of  Side 
(c  430),  declare,  on  the  authority  of  the  aeoond  book  of  Papiaa, 
that  John  the  Zcbcdean  waa  killed  by  Jews  (presumably  in 
60-70).  Adolf  Hamack,  Ckrtn.  d.  ultckr.  Litt.  (ligi),  pp.  656- 
680),  rejects  the  assertion;  but  the  number  of  Kholan  who 
accept  it  as  correct  is  distioctly  on  the  increase.       (F.  ▼.  H.) 

JOHN  THB  BAPTIST,  in  the  BiUe,  the  "  forerunner  "  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  Go!^l  story.  By  his  preaching  and  teaching  he 
evidently  made  a  great  Impression  upon  his  contemporaries 
(cf.  Josephus,  Ant.  xviii., {  5).  According  to  the  birth-narrative 
embodied  in  Luke  i.  and  il.,  he  waa  bom  in  "  a  city  of  Judah  " 
in  "  the  hill  country  "  (possibly  Hebron ')  of  priestly  parentage. 
His  father  Zacharias  was  a  priest "  of  the  course  of  Abijah,"  and 
his  mother  Elizabeth,  who  was  also  of  priestly  descent,  was 
related  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  whose  senior  John  was  by 
siz  months.  This  narrative  of  the  Baptist's  birth  seems  to 
embody  some  very  primitive  features,  Hebraic  and  Palestinian 
in  character,  and  possibly  at  one  time  independent  of  the 
Christian  tradition.  In  the  apocryphal  gospels  John  ia  somfr 
times  .made  the  subject  of  special  miraculous  experiences  (e.g.  ia 
the  Protatnt^um  Jaeoki,  ch.  xzii.,-where  Elizabeth  fleeing  from 
Herod's  s'tsas^ins  cried:  "  Mount  of  God,  receive  a  mother  with 
her  child,"  and  suddenly  the  mountain  was  divided  and  received 
her). 

In  his  30th  year  (rsth  year  of  the  empcior  Tiberius,  ?  A-D, 
>5'a6)  John  began  his  public  Ufe  in  the  "  wilderness  of  Judaea," 
the  wad  district  that  lies  between  the  Kedron  and  the  Dead  Seat 
and  particulariy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan,  whert 
multitudes  were  attracted  by  his  eloquence.  The  central  theme 
of  his  pKachIng  was,  according  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the 
nearness  of  the  coming  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  the 
consequent  urgency  for  preparation  by  repentance.  John  was 
evidently  convinced  that  he  himself  had  received  the  divine 
commission  to  bring  to  a  dose  and  complete  the  prophetic 
period,  by  inaugurating  the  Messianic  age.  He  identified  him> 
self  witfa  the  "  voice  "  of  Isa:  zl.  3.  Noteworthy  features  of  his 
preaching  were  its  original  and  prophetic  character,  and  its  high 
ethical  tone,  as  shown  e.g.  in  its  anti-Pharisaic  denunciation  of 
trust  in  mere  racial  privilege  (Matt.  iiL  9).  Herein  also  lay, 
probably,  the  true  import  of  the  baptiam  which  he  administered 
to  those  who  accepted  his  message  and  confessed  their  sins.  It 
was  an  act  symbolizing  moral  purification  (cf.  Eaek.  xmdi  1$; 
Zech.  xiii.  t)  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  coming  "  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  and  Implied  that  the  Jew  so  baptized  no  longer 
rested  in  his  privileged  position  as  a  child  of  Abraham.  John's 
appearance,  costume  and  habits  of  life,  together  with  the  tone 
of  his  preaching,  all  suggest  the  prophetic  character.  He  was 
populariy  regarded  as  a  prophet,  more  eH>eciaUy  at  a  second 
Elijah.  His  preaching  awoke  a  great  popular  responas,  particu> 
larly  among  the  masses  of  the  people, "  the  people  of  the  land." 
H*  had  disciples  who  fasted  (Mark  il  rS,  &c.),  who  visited  him 

■  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Tutta  is  intended  by  the  Mm 
"loMa  of  Luke  i.  39:  the  tradition  which  makes  'Ain  Kanm,  near 
Jerusalem,  the  birthplace  of  the  Baptist  only  dates  from  the  crusad- 
iog  period.  ia 
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Rgtiltrly  in  priton  (Matt.  xi.  a,  x!y.  ta),  and  to  iriiom  he  taught 
special  forms  of  prayer  (Luke  V.  33,  xi.  1).  Some  of  these 
afterwards  became  followers  of  Christ  (John  i.  37).  John's 
activity  indeed  bad  far-reaching  effects.  It  profoundly  influenced 
the  Messianic  movement  depicted  in  the  Gospels.  The  preaching 
of  Jesus  shows  traces  of  this,  and  the  Fourtii  Gospel  (as  well  as 
the  Synoptists)  displays  a  marked  interest  in  connecting  the 
Johannine  movement  with  the  beginnings  of  Christianity.  The 
fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  were 
Christians  in  Ephesus  who  accepted  John's  baptism  (Acts  xviii. 
2j,  xix,  3)  is  highly  significant.  This  influence  also  persisted 
in  later  times.  Christ's  estimate  of  John  (Malt.  xi.  7  seq.)  was 
a  very  high  one.  He  also  pointedly  alludes  to  John's  work  and 
the  people's  relation  to  it,  in  many  sayings  and  parables  (some- 
times in  a  tone  of  irony].  The  duration  of  John's  ministry 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty;  it  terminated  in  his 
imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Machaerus,  to  which  he  had  been 
oommitted  by  Herod  Antipas,  whose  incestuous  marriage  with 
Herodias,  the  Baptist  had  sternly  rebuked.  His  execution 
cannot  with  safety  be  placed  later  than  aj>.  18. 

In  the  church  calendar  this  event  is  conunemorated  On  tlie 
tgth  of  August.  According  to  tradition  he  was  buried  at 
Samaria  (Theodoret,  H.E.  iii.  3).  (G.  H.  Bo.) 

JOHN  I.,  pope  from  s'i  to  536,  was  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  and 
was  consecrated  pope  on  the  death  of  Honnisdas.  In  525  he 
was  sent  by  Theodoric  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  Constanti- 
nople to  obtain  from  the  emperor  Justin  toleration  for  the 
Arians;  but  he  succeeded  so  imperfectly  in  his  mission  that 
Theodoric  on  his  return,  suspecting  that  he  had  acted  only  half- 
heartedly, threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  shortly  afterwards 
died,  Felix  IV.  succeeding  him.  He  was  enrolled  among  the 
martyrs,  his  day  being  May  27. 

JOHN  H.,  pope  from  $33  to  535,  also  named  Mercorius,  was 
elevated  to  the  papal  chair  on  the  death  of  Boniface  II.  During 
his  pontificate  a  decree  against  simony  was  engraven  on  marble 
and  placed  before  the  altar  of  St  Peter's.  At  the  instance  of  the 
emperor  Justinian  he  adopted  the  proposition  unai  dt  Trinilalt 
fasiiu  tsl  IK  came  as  a  test  of  the  orthodoxy  of  certain  Scythian 
monks  accused  of  Nestorian  tendencies.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Agapetus  I. 

JOHN  III.,  pope  from  561  to  574,  successor  to  Felagius,  was 
descended  from  a  noble  Roman  family.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
successful  in  preventing  an  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  recall  of  the 
deposed  exarch  Narses,  but  the  Lombards  still  continued  theit 
incursions,  and,  especially  during  the  pontificate  of  his  succcssoi 
Benedict  I.,  inflicted  great  miseries  on  the  province. 

JOHN  IVi  pope  from  640  to  642,  was  a  Dalmatian  by  bitth, 
and  socceeded  Sevcrinus  after  the  papal  chair  had  been  vacant 
four  months.  While  he  adhered  to  the  repudiatkm  of  the 
Monothelilic  doctrine  by  Sevcrinus,  he  endeavoured  to  czidain 
away  the  connexion  of  Honoriut  I.  with  the  heresy.  His 
•accessor  was  Theodoras  I. 

JOHN  v.,  pope  from  68$  to  i86,  was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  Creek  had  in  680  been  named  papal 
legate  to  the  sixth  ecumenical  council  at  Constantinople.  He 
was  the  successor  of  Benedict  II.,  and  after  a  pontificate  of 
littk  more  than  a  year,  passed  chiefly  in  bed,  was  foUowed  by 
Conon. 

JOHN  VI.,  pope  from  701  to  705,  wis  a  native  of  Greece,  and 
succeeded  to  the  papal  chair  two  months  after  the  death  of 
Setgins  I.  He  assisted  the  exarch  Theophylact,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Italy  by  the  emperor  Justinian  II.,  and  prevented  him 
from  using  violence  against  the  Romans.  Partly  by  persuasion 
'  and  partly  by  means  of  a  bribe,  John  succeeded  in  inducing 
Gisutf,  duke  of  Benevento,  to  withdraw  from  the  territories  of 
the  empire. 

'  JOHN  VII.,  pope  from  705  to  707,  successor  of  John  VI.,  wax 
also  of  Greek  nationality.  He  seems  to  have  acceded  to  the 
request  of  the  emperor  Justinian  11.  that  he  should  give  his 
sanction  to  the  decrees  of  the  Qutnlsext  or  Trullan  council  of 
602.  There  are  several  monuments  of  John  in  the  church  of 
St  Maria. Antiqua  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill;  otiwrs  were 
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formerly  in  the  chapel  «f  the  Vftgta,  built  by  hhn  in  the  btsiHct 
of  St  Peter.    He  was  socceeded  by  Sisinnius. 
JOHN  VIII..  pope  from  872  to  tSi,  successor  of  Adrian  II., 

was  a  Roman  by  birth.  His  chief  aim  during  his  pontificate 
was  to  defend  the  Roman  state  and  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See  at  Rome  from  the  Saracens,  and  frtrni  the  nascent  feudalism 
which  was  represented  outside  by  the  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  the 
marquises  of  Tuscany  and  within  by  a  party  of  Roman  nobles. 
Events,  however,  were  so  fatally  opposed  to  his  designs  that  no 
sooner  did  one  of  his  schemes  begin  to  Kalixe  itself  in  fact  than 
it  was  shattered  by  an  unlooked-for  chance.  To  obtain  an 
influential  alliance  against  his  enemies,  he  agreed  in  875,  after 
death  had  deprived  him  of  his  natural  protector,  the  emperor 
Louis  II.,  to  bestow  the  imperial  crown  on  Charles  the  Bald;  but 
that  monarch  was  too  much  occupied  in  France  to  grant  him 
much  effectual  aid,  and  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Charles 
he  found  it  necessary  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Saracens,  who 
were  only  prevented  from  entering  Rome  by  the  promise  of  an 
annual  tribute.  Carioman,  the  opponent  of  Charles's  son  Louis, 
soon  after  invaded  northern  Italy,  and,  securing  the  support  of 
the  bishops  and  counts,  demanded  from  the  pope  the  imperial 
crown.  John  attempted  to  temporize,  but  Lambert,  duke  of 
Spoleto,  a  partisan  of  Carioman,  whom  sickness  had  recalled  to 
Germany,  entered  Rome  in  878  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
and  for  thirty  days  virtually  held  John  a  prisoner  in  St  Peter's. 
Lambert  was,  however,  unsuccessful  in  winning  any  concession 
from  the  pope,  who  after  bis  withdrawal  carried  out  a  previous 
purpose  of  going  to  France.  There  he-  presided  at  the  council 
of  Troycs,  which  promidgaled  a  ban  of  excommunication  against 
the  supporters  of  Carioman — amongst  others  Adalbert  of 
Tuscany,  Lambert  of  Spoleto,  and  Formosus,  bishop  of  Porto, 
who  was  afterwards  elevated  to  the  papal  chair.  In  879  Joba 
returned  to  Italy  accompanied  by  Boso,  duke  of  Provence, 
whom  he  adopted  as  his  son,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  get  recognized  as  king  of  Italy.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
compelled  to  give  a  promise  of  his  sanction  to  the  claims  of 
Charles  the  Fat,  who  received  from  him  the  imperial  crown  in 
881.  Before  this,  in  order  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Greek  emperor 
against  the  Saracens,  he  had  agreed  to  sanction  the  restoration 
of  Photius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  had  withdrawn  liis 
consent  on  finding  that  he  reaped  from  the  concession  no 
substantial  benefit.  Charles  the  Fat,  partly  from  unwillingness, 
partly  from  natural  inability,  gave  him  also  no  effectual  aid,  and 
the  last  years  of  John  VIII.  were  spent  chiefly  in  hurling  vain 
anathemas  against  his  varioua  political  enemies.  According  to 
the  annalist  of  Fulda,  he  was  murdered  by  memben  of  his 
household.    His  successor  was  Ivlarions. 

JOHN  IZ.,  pope  from  898  to  goo,  not  only  confirmed  the 
Judgment  of  his  predecessor  Theodore  U.  in  granting  Christiaa 
burial  to  Formosus,  but  at  a  council  held  at  Ravenna  decreed 
that  the  records  of  the  synod  which  had  condemned  him  should 
be  burned.  Finding,  however,  that  it  was  advisable  to  cement  . 
the  ties  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy,  John  gave  unhesi- 
tating support  to  Lambert  in  preference  to  Arnulf,  and  also 
induced  the  council  to  determine  that  henceforth  the  consecia- 
tion  of  the  popes  ^ould  take  place  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
imperial  legates.  The  sudden  death  of  Lambert  shattered 
the  hopes  which  this  aUiance  seemed  to  promise.  John  was. 
succeeded  by  Benedict  IV. 

JOHN  Z.,  pope  from  914  to  918,  ms  deacon  at  Bologaa  when 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  Theodora,  the  wife  of  Theophylact,: 
the  most  powerful  noble  in  Rome,  through  whose  influence  he  was 
elevated  first  to  the  see  of  Bologna  and  then  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Ravenna.  In  direct  opposition  to  a  decree  of  council,  be  was 
also  at  the  instigation  of  'Theodon^  promoted  to  the  papal  chair 
as  the  successor  of  Lando.  Like  John  IX.  he  eodeavouicd  to 
secure  himself  against  his  temporal  enemies  through  a  doss 
alliance  with  Theophylact  and  Alberic,  marquis  of  Camerino, 
then  govermr  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto.  In  December  945  be 
granted  the  imperial  crown  to  Berengar,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  forces  of  all  the  princes  of  the  Italian  peninsula  be  took 
the  field  in  person  against  the  Saracens,  over  whom,  he  (aiaed  « 
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gmt  Ttetoiy  m  tlie  htdta  of  the  Garigftiem."  The  defeat  aiid 
death  of  Berengar  throngh  the  combination  of  the  Italian  princes, 
again  fruatrated  the  hopes  of  a  united  Italy,  and  after  witnessing 
Kvenl  yean  of  anarchy  and  confusion  John  perished  through 
the  intrigues  of  Marozia,  daughter  of  Theodora.  His  successor 
was  Leo  VI. 

JOHH  XI.,  pope  from  931  to  93$,  was  the  son  of  Marozia  and 
the  reputed  son  of  Sergius  III.  Through  the  Influence  of  Us 
mother  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Stephen  VII.  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty^one.  He  was  the  mere  exponent  of  the  purposes  of 
his  mother,  until  her  son  Alberic  succeeded  in  933  in  over- 
throwing their  authority.  The  pope  was  kept  a  virtual  prisoner 
in  the  lateran,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  935,  In  which 
year  Leo  VII.  was  consecrated  his  successor. 

JOHR  XII.,  pope  from  95s  to  964,  was  the  son  of  Alberic, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  patricia*  of  Rome  in  954,  being  then  only 
sixteen  yean  of  age.  His  original  name  was  Octavian,  but 
when  he  assumed  the  papal  tiara  as  successor  to  Agapetus  II.,  he 
adopted  the  apostolic  name  of  John,  the  first  example,  it  is  said, 
of  the  custom  of  altering  the  surname  tn  connexion  with  elevation 
to  the  papal  chair.  As  a  temporal  nlei  John  was  devoid  of  the 
vigour  and  firmness  of  his  father,  and  his  union  of  the  papal 
office-^which  through  his  scandalous  private  life  he  made  a  by- 
word of  reproach — with  his  civil  dignities  proved  a  source  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  In  order  to  protect  himself 
against  the  intrigues  in  Rome  and  the  power  of  Berengar  II.  of 
Italy,  he  called  to  his  aid  Otto  the  Great  of  Germany,  to  whom 
he  granted  the  imperial  crown  in  963.  Even  before  Otto  left 
Rome  the  pope  had,  however,  repented  of  his  recognition  of  a 
power  which  threatened  altogether  to  overshadow  his  authority, 
and  had  begun  to  conspire  against  the  new  emperor.  His 
intrigues  were  discovered  by  Otto,  who,  after  he  had  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  Berengar,  returned  to  Rome  and  summoned 
a  council  which  deposed  John,  who  was  in  hiding  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Campania,  and  elected  Leo  VIII.  in  his  stead.  An 
attempt  at  an  insurrection  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  even  before  Otto  left  the  dty,  and  on  his  departure  John 
Rlumed  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  company  of  friends  and 
retainers,  and  caused  Leo  to  seek  safety  in  immediate  flight. 
Otto  determined  to  make  an  effort  in  support  of  Leo,  but  before 
he  reached  the  city  John  had  died,  in  what  manner  is  uncertain, 
and  Benedict  V.  had  mounted  the  papal  chair. 

JOHN  XIII.,  pope  from  965  to  972,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  Roman  family,  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  successor 
to  Leo  VIII.  was  bishop  of  Kami.  He  had  been  somewhat 
inconsistent  in  his  relations  with  his  predecessor  Leo,  but  his 
election  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Otto,  and  his  submissive 
attitude  towards  the  Imperial  power  was  so  distasteful  to  the 
Romans  that  they  expelled  him  from  the  city.  On  account  of 
the  threatening  procedure  of  Otto,  they  permitted  him  shortly 
afterwards  to  return,  upon  which,  with  the  sanction  of  Otto,  he 
took  savage  vengeance  on  those  who  had  formerly  opposed  him. 
Shortly  after  holding  a  council  along  with  the  emperor  at 
Ravenna  in  967,  he, gave  the  imperial  crown  to  Otto  II.  at 
Rome  in  assurance  of  his  succession  to  his  father;  and  In  972  he 
also  crowned  Theophano  as  empress  immediately  before  her 
marri.ige.  On  liis  death  In  the  same  year  he  was  followed  by 
Bcrctlict  VI. 

JOHH  XIV.,  pope  from  9S3  to  984,  successor  to  Benedict  VII., 
was  born  at  Pavia,  and  before  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair 
was  imperial  clianccllor  of  Otto  II.  Otto  died  shortly  after  his 
election,  when  Boniface  VII.,  on  the  strength  of  the  popular 
feeling  against  the  new  pope,  returned  from  Constantinople  and 
placed  John  in  prison,  where  he  died  either  by  starvation  or 
poison. 

JOHH  XV..  pope  from  985  to  996,  generally  recognized  as  the 
successor  of  Boniface  VII.,  the  pope  John  who  was  said  to  have 
ruled  for  four  months  after  John  XIV.,  being  now  omitted  by 
the  best  authorities.  John  XV.  was  the  son  of  Leo,  a  Roman 
presbyter.  At  the  time  he  mounted  tlie  papal  chair  Crescentius 
was  patrician  of  Rome,  bat,  although  his- influence  was  on  this 
account  very  much  hampered,  the  presence-  of  the  empress 
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Theophano  in  Rone  fram  989  to  99T  testrained  ahn  the  ambition 
of  Crescentius.  On  her  departure  the  pope,  whose  venality 
and  nepotism  had  made  him  very  unpopular  with  the  citizens, 
died  of  fever  Ixfore  the  atiival  of  Otto  III.,  who  elevated  his 
own  kinsman  Bruno  to  the  papal  dignity  under  the  name  of 
Gregory  V. 

JOHN  XVI.,  pope  or  antifxipe  from  997  to  998,  was  a  Calabrian 
Greek  by  birth,  and  a  favourite  of  the  empress  Theophano,  from 
whom  he  had  received  the  bishopric  of  Placentia.  His  original 
name  was  Philagathos.  In  995  be  was  sent  by  Otto  III.  on  an 
embassy  to  Constantinople  to  negotiate  a  marriage  with  a  CnA 
princess.  On  his  way  back  he  either  accidentally  or  at  the 
special  request  of  Crescentius  visited  Rome.  A  little  before 
this  Gregory  V.,  at  the  end  of  996,  had  been  compelled  to  flee 
from  the  city;  and  the  wily  and  ambitiotis  Greek  had  now  no 
scruple  in  accepting  the  papal  tiara  from  the  hands  of  Crescentius. 
The  arrival  of  Otto  at  Rome  in  the  spring  of  998  put  a  sudden 
end  to  the  teacberous  compact.  John  sought  safety  in  Sight, 
but  was  discovered  in  his  place  of  hiding  and  brought  back  to 
Rome,  where  after  enduring  cruel  and  ignominious  tortures  he 
was  immured  in  a  dungeon. 

JOHH  XVII.,  whose  original  name  was  SIcco,  succeeded 
Silvester  II.  as  pope  hi  June  X003,  but  died  less  than  five  montlu 
afterwards. 

JOHR  XVin.,  pope  from  1003  to  1009,  was,  during  his  whole 
pontificate,  the  mere  creature  of  the  patridan  John  Crescentius, 
and  ultimately  he  abdicated  and  retired  to  a  monastery,  where 
he  died  shortly  afterwards.    His  successor  was  Sergius  IV. 

JOHN  XIX..  pope  from  1024  to  1033,  succeeded  his  brother 
Benedict  VIII.,  both  being  members  of  the  powerful  house  of 
Tusculum.  He  merely  took  orders  to  enable  him  to  ascend  the 
papal  chair,  having  previously  been  a  consul  and  senator.  He 
displayed  his  freedom  from  ecclesiastical  prejudices,  if  also  his 
utter  ignorance  of  ecdesiastical  history,  by  agreeing,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  bribe,  to  g^ant  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
the  title  of  an  ecumenical  bishop,  but  the  general  indignation 
which  the  proposal  exdted  throughout  the  church  compelled 
him  almost  Immediately  to  withdraw  from  his  agreement.  On 
the  death  of  the  emperor-Henry  II.  in  1024  he  gave  his  support 
to  Conrad  II.,  who  along  with  his  consort  was  crowned  with 
great  pomp  at  St  Peter's  in  Easter  of  1027.  John  died  in  1033, 
in  the  full  possession  of  bis  dignities.  A  successor  was  found  for 
him  in  his  nephew  Benedict  IX.,  a  boy  of  only  twelve  years  of  age. 

(L.  D.«) 

JOHN  XXI.  (Pedro  Giuliano-Rebulo);  pope  from  the  8th  of 
September  1276  to  the  loth  of  May  1277  (should  be  named 
John  XX.,  but  there  Is  an  error  in  the  reckoning  through  the 
insertion  of  an  antipope),  a  native  of  Portugal,  educated  for  the 
church,  became  archdeacon  and  then  archbishop  of  Braga,  and 
so  ingratiated  himself  with  Gregory  X.  at  the  coundl  of  Lyons 
(1174)  that  he  was  taken  to  Rome  as  cardinal-bishop  of  Frascati, 
and  succeeded  Gregory  after  an  interregnum  of  twenty  days. 
As  pope  he  excommunicated  Alphonso  HI.  of  Portugal  for 
interfering  with  episcopal  elections  and  sent  legates  to  tht 
Great  Khan,  He  was  devoted  to  secular  science,  and  his  smaU 
affection  for  the  monks  awakened  the  distrust  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  clergy.  His  life  was  brought  to  a  premature  dose  through 
the  fall  of  the  roof  in  the  palace  he  had  built  at  Vitcrbo.  His 
successor  was  Nicholas  III. 

Jons  XXI.  has  been  identified  »nce  the  t4th  centuty,  most 
probably  correctly,  with  Pctrus  Hispanus,  a  celebrated  Portu- 
guese physician  and  philosopher,  author  of  several  medical 
works — notably  the  curious  Liber  it  oculo,  trans,  into  German 
and  well  edited  by  A.  M.  Bcrgcr  (Mum'ch,  1899},  and  of  a  popular 
textbook  in  logic,  the  Summulae  hiicalcs.  John  XXI.  is 
constantly  referred  to  as  a  magidan  by  ignoraiit  cfaroniders. 

See  Let  tUrUtnt  it  Grtfoirt  X,  tt  Jtan  XXl^  published  by 
J.  Cuiraud  and  E  .Cadier  in  Sibliothkgiu  dti  icoUsfnniauei  tTAMatt 
tl  de  Rome  (Paris.  (898);  A.  Potthast,  Kepila  ponlif.  Roman.,  vol.  i 
(Berlin,  1875);  F.  Gregorovius,  Romt  in  tht  Midilt  Aiei,  vol.  v., 
trans,  by  Mn  G.W.  Hamilton  (London,  1900-1903) ;  R.Supper,  Ptpit 
Jokann  XXI.  (MUnuer,  1898);  J.  T.  Kahler,  VMUImditi  MatkntlH 
Mil  Paptl  Jokann  XXI.  (GOttingen,  1760).  (C  H.  Ha.) 
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,  JOBH  XZILt  pnx  trom  iji6  to  1334,  «a$  botf)  at  Gabon, 
France,  in  1 149.  His  original  name  was  Jacques  Duise,  and  be 
came  either  of  a  family  of  petty  nobility  or  else  of  well-to-do 
middle-class  parents,  and  was  not,  as  has  been  popularly 
supposed,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  He  began  bis  education 
with  the  Dominicans  at  Cahois,  subsequently  studied  law  at 
M^ntpellicr,  and  law  and  medicine  in  Paris,  and  finally  taught 
at  Cahots  and  Toulouse.  At  Toulouse  be  became  intimate  with 
the  bishop  Louis,  son  of  Charles  II.,  king  of  Naples.  In  1 300  he 
was  elevated  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Frijus  by  Pope  Boniface 
VIII,  at  the  instance  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  in  ijo8  was 
made  chancellor  of  Naples  by  Charles,  retaining  this  office  under 
pharles's  successor,  Robert  of  Anjou.  In  1310  Pope  Clement  V. 
summoned  Jacques  to  Avignon  and  instructed  him  to  advise 
.upon  the  affair  of  the  Templars  and  also  upon  the  question  of 
condemning  the  memory  of  Boniface  VIII.  Jacques  decided 
on  the' legality  of  suppressing  the  order  of  the  Templars,  holding 
that  the  pope  would  be  serving  the  best  interests  o{  the  church 
by  pronouncing  its  suppression ;  but  be  rejected  the  condemnation 
of  Boniface  as  a  sacrilegious  afiront  to  the  church  and  a  mon- 
strous abuse  of  the  lay  power.  On  the  23rd  of  December  1312 
Clement  appointed  him  cardinal-bishop  of  Porto,  and  it  was 
while  cardinal  of  Porto  that  he  was  elected  pope,  on  the  7th  of 
August  1316.  Clement  had  died  in  April  1314,  but  the  cardinals 
assembled  at  Carpentras  were  unable  to  agree  as  to  his  successor. 
As  the  two-thirds  majority  requisite  for  an  election  could  not 
be  obtained,  the  cardinals  separated,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
28th  of  June  1316  that  they  reassembled  in  the  cloister  of  the 
Dominicans  at  Lyons,  and  then  only  in  deference  to  the  pressure 
exerted  upon  them  by  Philip  V.  of  France,  After  deliberating 
for  more  than  a  month  they  elected  Robert  of  Anjou's  candidate, 
Jacques  Du&e,  who  was  crowned  on  the  sth  of  September,  and 
00  the  2nd  of  October  arrived  at  Avignon,  where  he  remained 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

More  jurist  than  theologian,  John  defended  the  rights  of  the 
papacy^  with  rigorous  zeal  and  as  rigorous  logic.  For  the 
restoration  of  the  papacy  to  its  old  ibdependence,  which  had 
been  so  gravely  compromised  under  his  immediate  predecessors, 
and  for  the  execution  of  the  vast  enterprises  which  the  papacy 
deemed  useful  for  its  prestige  and  for  Christendom,  considerable 
sums  were  requiied;  and  to  raise  the  necessary  money  John 
burdened  Christian  Europe  with  new  taxes  and  a  complicated 
fiscal  system,  which  was  fraught  wjth  serious  consequences. 
For  his  personal  use,  however,  he  retained  but  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  sums  thus  acquired,  and  at  his  death  bis  private 
fortune  amounted  to  scarce  a  million  florins.  The  essentially 
practical  character  of  his  administration  has  led  many  historians 
to  tax  him  with  avarice,  but  later  research  on  the  fiscal  system 
«f  the  papacy  of  the  period,  particularly  the  joint  workof  Samaran 
and  Moliat,  enables  us  very  sensibly  to  modify  the  severe  judg- 
ment passed  on  John  by  Grcgorovius  and  others. 

John's  pontificate  was  continually  disturbed  by  his  conflict 
with  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  by  the  theological  revolt  of  the 
Spiritual  Franciscans.  In  October  1314  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
Frederick  of  Austria  had  each  been  elected  German  king  by  the 
divided  electors.  Louis  was  gradually  recognized  by  the  whole 
Of  Germany,  especially  after  Ms  victory  at  Muhldorf  (1312),  and 
gained  numerous  adherents  in  Italy,  where  he  supported  the 
Visconti,  who  had  been  condemned  as  heretics  by  the  pope. 
John  affected  to  ignore  the  successes  of  Louis,  and  on  the  8th 
of  October  1323  forbade  his  recognition  as  king  of  the  Romans. 
After  demanding  a  respite,  Louis  abruptly  appealed  at  Nurem- 
berg from  the  future  sentence  of  the  pope  to  a  general  council 
(December  8,  I323).  The  conflict  then  assumed  a  grave 
doctrinal  character.  The  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  the  lay 
monarchy  sustained  by  Occam  and  John  of  Paris,  by  Marsilius 
of  Padua,  John  of  Jandun  and  Leopold  of  Bamberg,  was  aflirmed 
by  the  jurists  and  theologians,  penetrated  into  Uie  parlements 
and  the  universities,  and  was  combated  by  the  upholders  at 
papal  absolutism,  such  as  Alvaro  Pelayo  and  Alonao  Trionfo. 
Excotnmunicated  on  the  list  of  March  1324,  Louis  retorted  by 
•ppeallag  for  a  second  time  to  a  general  council,  which  was  held 


on  the  »nd  of  May  1324,  and  accused  John  of  bdag  an  enoqr 
to  the  peace  and  the  law,  stigmatizing  him  as  a  heretie  on  the 
ground  that  he  opposed  the  principle  of  evangelical  poverty  at 
professed  by  the  strict  Franciscans.  From  this  moment  Louis 
appeared  in  the  character  of  the  natural  ally  and  even  tha 
protector  of  the  Spirituals  against  the  persecution  of  the  pope. 
On  the  itth  of  July  1324  the  pope  laid  luuier  an  interdict  the 
places  where  Louis  or  his  adherents  resided,  but  this  bull  had 
no  effect  in  Germany.  Equally  futile  was  John's  declaration 
(April  3,  1327)  that  Louis  had  forfeited  his  anwn  and  abetted 
heresy  by  granting  protection  to  Marsilius  of  Padua.  Having 
reconciled  himself  with  Frederick  of  Austria,  Louis  penetrated 
into  Italy  and  seixed  Rome  on  the  7th  of  January  1328,  with 
the  help  of  the  Roman  Ghibellinea  led  by  Sdarra  Colonna.  After 
installing  himself  in  the  Vatican,  Louis  got  himself  downed  by 
the  deputies  of  the  Roman  people;  instituted  proceedings  for 
the  deposition  of  John,  whom  the  Roman  people,  displeased  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  papacy  abandoning  Rome,  declared  to  have 
forfeited  the  pontificate  (April  18,  1328);  and  finally  caused 
a  Minorite  friar,  Pietio  Rainalucd  da  Corvara,  to  be  elected 
pope  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  John  preached  a  platonic 
crusade  against  Louis,  who  burned  the  pope's  effigy  at  Pisa  and 
in  Amelia.  Soon,  however,  Louis  felt  his  power  waning,  and 
quitted  Rome  and  Italy  (1320),  Incapable  of  independent 
action,  the  antipo[>e  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans  and  handed 
over  to  John,  who  forced  him  to  make  a  solemn  submiaaioa 
with  a  halter  round  his  neck  (August  1$,  1330).  Nichdat  was 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  cUed  in  obscurity 
at  Avignon;  while  thejloman  people  submitted  to  lUng  Robert, 
who  governed  the  church  through  his  vicars.  In  1317,  in  execu- 
tion of  a  bull  of  Clement  V.,  the  royal  vicariate  in  Italy  bad  been 
conferred  by  John  on  Robert  of  Anjou,  and  this  appointment 
was  renewed  in  1322  and  1324,  with  threats  of  excommunicatioa 
against  any  one  who  should  seize  the  vicariate  of  Italy  without 
the  authorization  of  the  pope.  One  of  John's  last  acts  was 
his  decision  to  separate  Italy  from  the  Empire,  but  this  bull  was 
of  no  avail  and  fdl  into  oblivion.  After  his  death,  however,  the 
interdict  was  not  removed  from  Germany,  and  the  resistance  of 
Louis  and  his  theologians  continued. 

A  violent  manifestation  of  this  resistance  took  place  in 
connexion  with  the  accusation  of  heresy  brought  against  the 
pope.  On  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent  1329,  and  afterwards  in 
public  consistory,  John  had  preached  that  the  souls  of  those 
who  have  died  in  a  state  of  grace  go  Into  Abraham's  bosom, 
sub  altari  Dei,  and  do  not  enjoy  the  beatific  vision  (nsto/ocie  ad 
faciem)  of  the  Lord  until  after  the  Last  Judgment  and  the 
Resurrection;  and  he  had  even  instructed  a  Minorite  friar, 
Cauthier  of  Dijon,  to  collect  the  passages  in  the  Fatben  which 
were  in  favour  of  this  doctrine.  On  the  27th  of  December  1331 
a  Dominican,  Thomas  of  England,  preached  against  this  doctrine 
at  Avignon  itself  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  When  news  of 
this  affair  had  reached  Paris,  the  pope  sent  the  general  of  the 
Minorites,  Gerard  Odonis,  accompanied  by  a  Dominican,  to 
sustain  his  doctrine  in  that  city,  but  King  Philip  VI.,  perhaps  at 
the  instigation  of  the  refugee  Spirituals  in  Paris,  referred  the 
question  to  the  faculty  of  theology,  which,  on  the  snd  of  January 
I333i  declared  that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  were  elevated  to  the 
beatific  vision  immediately  after  death;  the  faculty,  nevertheless, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  pope  should  have  propounded  his 
erroneous  doctrine  only  "  recilando"  and  not  "  determinando^ 
assermio,  stu  eliam  ofinandc."  The  king  notified  this  decision 
to  the  pope,  who  assembled  his  consistory  in  November  133^ 
and  gave  a  haughty  reply.  The  theologians  in  Louis's  foUowing 
who  were  opp«ed  to  papal  absolutism  already  spoke  of  "  the 
new  heretic,  Jacques  de  Cahors,"  and  reiterated  with  increasing 
insistency  their  demands  for  the  convocation  of  a  general 
council  to  try  the  pope.  John  appears  to  have  retracted  shortly 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  4th  of  December  1334.* 

■  On  the  >9th  of  January  1336  Pope  Benedict  XII.  pranounccd.a 
long  judgment  on  this  powt  of  doctrine,  a  judgment  which  he  <j(c- 
ctarcd  had  been  included  by  John  in  a  buU  wluch  death  had  prevented 
him  from  sealing. 
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John  bad  kindled  veiy  keen  intmoilty,  nat  only  among  the 
npholden  of  the  independence  of  the  lay  power,  but  also  among 
the  upfaoldere  of  absolute  religious  poverty,  the  exalted  Francis- 
cans. Clement  V.,  at  the  council  o{  Vienne,  had  attempted  to 
bring  back  the  Spirituals  to  the  common  rule  by  concessions; 
John,  oo  the  other  hand,  in  the  bull  Qyumndam  aitU  (April 
I3i  131 7)1  adopted  an  uncompromising  and  abiolute  altitude, 
and  by  the  bull  Cleriosam  ecdaiam  (January  23,  ijiS)  con- 
demned the  protests  which  had  been  raised  against  the  bull 
Quorundam  by  a  group  of  seventy-four  Spirituals  and  conveyed 
to  Avignon  by  the  monk  Bernard  Dflicicux.  Shortly  aTlcrwards. 
(our  Spirituals  were  burned  at  Marseilles.  These  were  imme- 
diately hailed  as  martyrs,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  culled 
Franciscans  at  Naples  and  in  Sicily  and  the  south  of  France  the 
pope  was  regarded  as  antichrist.  In  the  bull  Sancla  Romcna 
€t  univtrsa  ecdcsia  (December  38,  1318)  John  definitively 
excommunicated  them  and  condemned  their  jirincipal  book, 
the  PoslU  (commentary]  on  the  Apocalypse  (February  8, 
1326).  The  bull  Quia  noimunqaam  (March  16,  130)  defined 
the  derogations  from  the  rule  punished  by  the  pope,  and  the 
bull  Cum  intir  nonaulles  (November  12,  1333)  condemned  the 
proposition  which  had  been  admitted  at  the  genera]  chapter  of 
the  Franciscans  held  at  Perugia  in  1322,  according  to  which 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  were  represented  as  possessing  no 
property,  either  personal  or  common.  The  minister  general, 
Michael  of  Ccscna,  though  opposed  to  the  exaggerations  of  the 
Spirituals,  joined  with  them  m  protesting  against  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principle  of  evangelical  poverty,  and 
the  agitatfon  gradually  gained  ground.  The  pope,  by  the  bull 
Quia  quormidam  (November  10, 1324),  cited  Michael  to  appear 
at  Avignon  at  the  same  time  as  Occam  and  Bonagratfa. 
AH  three  fled  to  the  court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria  (May  j6,  1328), 
while  the  maprity  of  the  Franciscans  made  submission  and 
elected  a  general  entirely  devoted  to  the  pope.  But  the  resist- 
ance, aided  by  Louis  and  merged  as  it  now  was  In  the  cause 
sustained  by  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John  of  Jandun,  became 
daily  balder.  Treatises  on  poverty  appeared  on  every  side;  the 
party  of  Occam  clamoured  with  increasing  imperiousncss  for  the 
condemnation  of  John  by  a  general  council;  and  the  Spirituals, 
confounded  in  the  persecution  with  the  Beghardi  and  wtlh 
Fraticelli  of  every  description,  maintained  themselves  in  the 
south  of  France  in  ^ite  of  the  ictgn  Of  tenor  instituted  in  that 
region  by  the  Inquisition. 

See  M.  Sonchon,  Dit  PafshnUtn  m  Vmifai  VIII.  Hi  Vrla*  71. 
(Bruiuwick,  1 881) :  Abb6  Albe,  A  utour  it  ]m  XXtl.  (Rome,  1904) ; 
K.  Mailer,  Dn  Kampf  Ludwifs  tUl  Bvytm  mitdtr  Cmrie  (Tubingen, 
1S7C)  leqO ;  W.  Fr^r,  "  M^oires  Mr  la  lutce  entre  Jean  XXll.  cc 
Louis  dc  Bavi&re  '  in  Abkandi.  i*r  bayr.  Akad.,  hist.  sec.,  xv.,  xvi., 
Xvii. ;  5.  Riczlcr,  Die  liUerar.  Widersuker  der  PapsU  fur  Zeit  Ludvn^s 
dts  BaitTS  (Leipzig,  1874);  F.  Ehilc.  "  Die  Spiritualen  "  in  Archa 
fur  Litttntur^und.Kirc\i»ffukickt€  des  Uitulalurt  (vols.  i.  and  ii.); 
C.  Samaran  and  G.  Moltat,  La  Fiuaiiii  poniificaU  »  Prance  am  xsk* 
tiitit  (Paris,  1905):  A.  Coulon  and  G.  Mollat,  tellrtt  secrtlts  tl 
enrialtt  it  Jean  XXII.  u  npporlant  i  U  Ftonct  (i^ris,  1899, 
•eq.).  (P.  A.) 

JOHN  XXin.  (Baldassare  Cossa),  pope,  or  rather  anti-pope 
feom  1410  to  141 5,  was  bom  of  a  good  Neapolitan  family,  and 
began  by  leading  the  life  of  a  corsair  before  entering  the  service 
of  the  Church  under  the  pontificate  o{  Boniface  IX.  His 
abilities,  which  were  mainly  of  an  admfnistiative  and  military 
order,  were  soon  rewarded  by  the  cardinal's  hat  and  the  legation 
of  Bologna.  On  the  99th  of  June  140S  he  and  aevcn  «f  bis 
colleagues  broke  away  from  Gtcgoiy  XII.,  and  together  with  six 
cardinals  of  the  obedience  of  Avignon,  who  had  in  like  manner 
icparated  from  Benedict  XIII.,  they  agreed  to  aim  at  the  assem- 
bling of  a  general  council,  setting  aside  the  two  rival  pontiffs, 
an  expedient  which  they  considered  would  put  an  end  to  the 
great  schism  of  the  Western  Church,  but  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  yet  a  third  pope.  This  act  was  none  the  tela  dcdaive 
for  Baldassare  Cossa's  future.  Alexander  V.,  the  first  pope 
elected  at  Pisa,  was  not  perhaps,  as  has  been  maintained,  merely 
a  man  of  straw  put  forward  by  the  ambitious  cardinal  of 
Bologna;  but  he  reigned  only  ten  months,  and  on  his  death, 
vhicb  happened  rather  suddenly  on  the  4th  of  May  I4<0k 
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Baldassare  Cossasneoeeded  hinl.  Whether  the  latter  had  bought 
his  electois  by  money  and  promises,  or  owed  his  success  to  his 
dominant  position  in  Bologna,  and  to  the  sup(>ort  of  Florence 
and  o{  Louis  U.  of  Anjou,  he  seems  to  have  received  the  unaoir 
mous  vote  of  all  the  seventeen  rardinals  gathered  together  at 
Bologna  (May  17).  He  took  the  name  of  John  XXUI.,  and 
France,  England,  and  part  of  Italy  and  Geramiy  rrmgnirfd  liiai 
aa  head  of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  struggle  is  which  he  and  Louis  H.  of  An)ou  eogsged  witb 
Ladislaus  of  Ourazao,  king  et  Sicily,  and  Gregory  XU.'s  chief 
protector  in  Italy,  ac  fint  went  in  John's  favour.  After  the 
brilliant  victory  of  Rocctsecca  (May  19,  141 1)  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  dragging  the  standards  ofrFope  Gregory  and  King 
Ladislaus  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  But  the  dispersion  of 
Louisof  Anjou's  troopsand  his  cafelessoess,  together  with  the  lack 
of  success  which  attended  the  preaching  of  a  crusade  in  Germany^ 
France  and  England,  finally  decided  John  XXIII.  to  abandon 
the  French  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Sicily;  he  recognized 
Ladislaus,  his  former  enemy,  as  king  of  Naples,  and  Ladislaus 
did  not  fail  to  salute  John  XXUI.  as  pope,  abandoning  Gregory 
XII.  (June  IS,  i4i>).  This  was  a  fatal  step:  John  XXIII, 
was  trusting  in  a  dishonest  and  insatiable  priace;  he  would  have 
acted  more  wiae^  in  remaining  the  ally  of  the  weak  but  loyal 
Louis  of  Anjou.  However,  it  seemed  desirable  that  the  reforms 
announced  by  the  councH  of  Pisa,  which  the  popes  set  up  by 
this  synod  seemed  In  no  hurry  to  carry  into  effect,  should 
be  further  discussed  in  the  new  council  which  it  had  been 
agreed  should  be  summoned  about  the  spring  of  1412.  But 
John  was  anxiau*  that  this  council  should  be  held  in  Rome, 
a  city  where  he  alone  was  master;  the  few  prelate*  and  ambassa- 
dors who  very  slowly  gathered  there  held  only  a  small  number 
of  sessions,  in  which  John  again  condemned  the  writings  of 
WydiOe.  John  was  attacked  by  the  represcnutives  of  the 
various  nations  and  reprimanded  even  for  his  private  conduct, 
but  oidcavoured  to  extricate  himself  from  this  uncomfortable 
position  by  gratifying  their  desires,  if  not  by  reforming  abuses. 
It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  add  that  he  took  various  half- 
measures  and  gave  many  promises  which,  if  they  had  been  put 
into  execution,  would  have  confirmed  or  completed  the  refomt 
inaugurated  at  Pisa.  But  on  the  3rd  of  Mrach  141J  John  ad- 
journed the  council  of  Rome  till  Oeoember,  without  even  fixing 
the  place  where  the  next  session  should  be  held.  It  was  held 
at  Constance  in  Germany,  and  John  couki  only  have  resigned 
himself  to  accepting  such  an  uncertain  meeting-plaice  because 
he  was  forced  by  distress,  isolation  and  fear  to  turn  towards 
the  head  of  the  empire.  Less  than  a  year  after  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Ladislaus  of  Duroam,  the  latter  forced  his  way  into 
Rome  Uune  8.  U13).  which  he  sacked,  expeiliag  John,  to  whom 
even  the  Flerenlinca  did  not  dare  to  throw  open  their  gate* 
for  fear  of  the  kijig  of  Sicily.  Siglsmund,  king  of  the. Romans, 
not  only  extorted,  it  is  said,  a  sum  of  50,000  florins  from  the 
poBtiS  in  his  extremity,  but  insisted  upea  his  summoning  the 
council  at  Constance  (December  9)-  It  was  in  vain  that, 
on  the  death  of  Ladislaus,  which  took  place  unexpectedly 
(August  6,  X414).  John  was  inspired  with  the  idea  of  breaking 
his  compact  with  Sigismund  and  returning  to  Rome,  at  the 
same  time  appealing  to  Louis  of  Anjou.  It  was  too  late.  The 
cardinals  forced  him  towards.  Germany  by  the  most  direct 
road,  without  allowing  him  to  go  by  way  of  Avignon  as  he  ha4 
projected,  in  order  to  make  plans  with  the  princes  of  France. 

On  the  5th  of  November  1414  John  opened  the  council  of 
Constance,  where,  on  Christmas  Day,  he  received  the  homage  o{ 
the  head  of  the  empire,  but  where  his  lack  of  prestige,  the  defec- 
tion of  his  allies,  the  fury  of  his  adversaries,  and  the  general 
sense  of  the  necessity  for  union  soon  showed  only  too  clearly 
how  small  was  the  chance  of  his  retaining  the  tiara.  He  bad  to 
take  a  solemn  oath  to  abdicate  if  his  two  rivals  would  do  the 
same,  and  this  concession,  which  was  not  very  sincere,  gained 
him  for  the  last  time  the  honour  of  seeing  Sigismund  prostrate  at 
his  feet  (March  >,  1413).  But  on  the  night  of  the  aoth-2ist 
of  March,  having  donned  the  garments  of  a  layman,  with  • 
crosa-bow  slung  at  his  side,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
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from  CAniUnce,  accompuiled  onljr  by  a  singflc  servant,  andtook 
refuge  first  in  the  castle  of  SchaShaiuen,  ihen  in  that  of  Laufcn- 
burg,  then  at  Freiburg-im-Brcisgau,  and  finally  at  Brtsach, 
whence  he  hoped  to  reach  Alaace,  and  doubtless  ultimately 
Avignon,  under  the  protection  of  an  escort  sent  by  the  duke 
of  Burgundy.  The  news  of  the  pope's  escape  was  received  at 
Constance  with  an  extraordinaiy  outburst  of  rage,  and  led  to  the 
subversive  decrees  of  the  4th  and  sth  sessions,  which  prodairaed 
the  supeiioiity  of  the  council  over  the  pope.  Duke  Frederick  of 
Austria  had  hitherto  sheltercd  John's  flight;  but,  kid  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  attacked  by  powerful  armies,  and  feeling 
that  he  was  courting  ruin,  he  preferred  to  give  up  the  pontiff 
who  had  trusted  to  him.  John  was  brought  back  to  Freiburg 
(April  37),  and  there  in  vain  attempted  to  appease  the 
wrath  which  he  had  aroused  by  more  or  less  vague  promises 
of  resignation.  His  trial,  however,  was  already  beginning. 
The  three  cardinals  whom  he  charged  with  his  defence  hastily 
declined  this  compromising  task.  Sewnty-four  charges  were 
drawn  up,  only  twenty  of  which  were  set  aside  after  the  wit- 
nesses had  been  heard.  The  accusation  of  having  poisoned 
Alexander  V.  and  his  doctor  at  Bologna  was  not  maintained. 
But  enough  deeds  of  immorality,  tyranny,  ambition  and  simony 
were  found  proved  to  Justify  the  severest  Judgment.  He  was 
suspended  from  his  functions  as  pope  on  the  14th  of  May  1415, 
and  deposed  on  the  following  29th  of  May, 

However  irregular  this  sentence  may  have  been  from  the 
canonical  point  of  view  (for  the  acctscrs  do  not  seem  to  have 
actually  proved  the  crime  of  heresy,  which  was  necessary, 
according  to  most  scholars  of  the  period,  to  justify  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  sovereign  pontiff),  the  condemned  pope  was  not  long 
In  confirming  it.  Baldassare  Cossa,  now  as  humble  and  re- 
signed as  he  had  before  been  energetic  and  tenacious,  on  his 
transference  to  the  castle  of  Rttdolfzell  admitted  the  wrong  which 
be  had  done  by  his  flight,  refused  to  bring  forward  anything  in 
his  defence,  acquiesced  entirety  in  the  judgment  of  the  council 
which  he  declared  to  be  infallible,  and  finally,  as  an  extreme 
'precaution,  ratified  modi  prtprio  the  sentence  of  deposition, 
declaring  that  he  freely  and  willingly  renounced  any  rights 
which  he  might  still  have  in  the  papacy.  This  fact  has  subse- 
quently been  often  quoted  against  those  who  have  appealed  to 
the  events  of  1415  to  maintain  that  a  council  can  depose  a  pope 
who  is  scandatisalor  ecdesiae. 

Cossa  kept  his  word  never  to  appeal  against  the  sentence  which 
stripped  him  of  the  pontificate.  He  was  held  prisoner  for  three 
years  in  Germany^  but  in  the  end  bought  his  liberty  from  the 
count  palatine.  He  used  this  liberty  only  to  go  to  Florence, 
in  1419,  and  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  legitimate  pope. 
Martin  V.  appointed  him  cardinal-bishop  of  Tnsculum,  a  dignity 
which  Cossa  only  enjoyed  for  a  few  months.  He  died  on  the 
32nd  of  December  1419,  and  all  visitors  to  the  Baptistery  at 
Florence  may  admire,  under  its  high  baldacchino,  the  sombre 
figure  sculptured  by  DooatcUo  of  the  dethroned  pontiff,  who  had 
at  least  the  merit  of  bowing  his  head  under  bis  chastisement,  and 
ei  contributing  by  his  passive  resignation  to  the  extinction  of  the 
series  of  popes  whidi  sprang  from  the  council  of  Pisa.    (N.V.) 

JOHN  I.  (915-976),  sumamed  Tzimisoes,  East  Roman  emperor, 
was  bom  of  a  distinguished  Cappadodan  family.  Afterhclping 
Kis  uncle  Niccphorus  Pbocas  (f  .v.)  to  obtain  the  throne  and  to 
restore  the  empire's  eastern  provinces  h*  was  deprived  of  his 
command  by  an  intrigue,  upon  which  he  retaliated  by  conspiring 
with  Nicephotus'  wife  Theophania  to  assassinate  him.  Elected 
lulcr  in  his  stead,  John  proceeded  to  justify  bis  usurpation  by 
the  energy  with  which  he  repelled  the  foreign  invaders  of  the 
empire.  In  a  series  of  campaigns  against  the  newly  established 
Russian  power  (970-^73)  be  drove  the  enemy  out  of  Thrace, 
crossed  Mt  Haemus  and  besieged  the  fortress  of  Dorystolon  on 
the  Danube.  In  several  hard-fought  battles  he  broke  the 
strength  of  the  Russians  so  completely  that  they  left  htm  master 
of  eastern  Bulgaria.  He  further  secured  his  northern  frontier  by 
transplanting  to  Thrace  some  colonics  of  Paulicians  whom  ho 
suspected  of  sympathising  with  their  Saracen  neighbours  in  the 
cast.    In  974  be  turned  against  the  Abossid  empire.and  easily 


recovered  the  Inbnd  parts  of  Syria  knd  the  middle  readies  of 
the  Euphrates.  He  died  suddenly  in  976  on  his  return  from  his 
second  campaign  against  the  Saracens.  John's  surname  was 
apparently  derived  from  the  Armenian  likemshiik  (red  boot). 

See  E.  Gibbon,  Tht  DecUni  and  Fall  ^  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  it. 
fed.  Bury,  1896) ;  G.  Finlay, //ii«ryo/Cr«««,  ii.  334-360  (cd.  1877); 
G.  Schlumbcrger,  L'Epopit  Bymnti**,  i.  I-^  U«96)> 

JOHN  II.  (io88-ti43),  sumamed  Comnenus  and  also  Kalo- 
joanncs  (John  the  Good),  East  Roman  emperor,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  East  Roman  emperor  Alexius,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1118. 
On  account  of  his  mild  and  just  reign  he  has  been  called  the  Byzan- 
tine Marcus  Aurclius.  By  the  personal  purity  of  his  character 
he  effected  a  notable  improvement  in  the  manners  of  his  age, 
but  he  displayed  little  vigour  ita  internal  administration  or  to 
extirpating  the  long-standing  corruptions  of  the  government. 
Nor  did  his  various  successes  against  the  Hungarians,  Servians 
and  Scljuk  Turks,  whom  he  pressed  hard  in  Asia  Minor  and  pro- 
posed to  expel  from  Jerusalem,  add  much  to  the  stability  of  his 
empire.  He  was  accidentally  killed  during  a  wild-boar  hunt  on 
Mt  Taurus,  on  the  Sth  of  April  1143. 

Sec  E.  Gibbon,  Tlie  Decline  and  Fall  oj  the  Semen  Empire,v.22t 
acq.  (cd.  Bury,  1896). 

JOHN  III.  (II93-I354),  sumamed  Vatatzes  and  also  Ducas, 
East  Roman  emperor,  earned  for  himself  such  distinction  as 
a  soldier  that  in  |22>  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  his  father- 
in-law  Theodore  I.  Loscaris.  He  reorganized  the  remnant 
of  the  East  Roman  empire,  and  by  his  administrative  skill 
made  It  the  strongest  and  richest  principality  in  the  I^evant. 
Having  secured  his  eastern  frontier  by  an  agreement  with 
the  Turks,  he  set  himself  to  recover  the  European  posses- 
sions of  his  predecessors.  While  his  fleet  harassed  the  Latins 
in  the  Aegean  Sea  and  extended  his  realm  to  Rhodes,  Iris 
army,  reinforced  by  Frankish  mercccaries,  defeated  the  Latin 
emperor's  forces  in  the  open  field.  Though  unsuccessful  in  a 
siege  of  Constantinople,  which  he  undertook  in  concert  with  the 
Bulgarians  (1235),  he  obtained  supremacy  over  the  dcspolats  of 
Thessalonica  and  Epirus.  The  ullimalc  recovery  of  Constanti- 
nople by  the  Rhomaic  empcrots  is  chiefly  due  to  his  exertions. 

See  E.^CibboD,  Tie  Decline  and  Fait  ef  Ike  Reman  Empire,  vi. 
431-4^  ted.  Bury,  1896);  C.  Finlay,  History  of  Greece,  iii.  196-320 

(cd.  1877);  A.  Mcliarakcs,  *I^opla  rov  Bo<rtXcfoir  rft  MuoUt  eei  r<3 
Acnroi'drM  Tjt  'Dnipw,  pp.  155-421  (1898). 

JOHH  IV.  (c.  I2S0-C.  1300),  surnamed  Lascatis,  East  Roman 
emperor,  son  of  Theodore  U.  His  father  dying  in  1258,  Michael 
Palaeologus  conspired  shortly  after  to  make  himself  regent,  and 
in  1961  dethroned. and  blinded  the  boy  monarch,  and  imprisoned 
him  in  a  remote  castle,  where  he  died  a  long  timeaftcc. 

See  E.  Gibbon,  Tke  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vi.  Asy- 
166  (cd.  Bury,  r  896);  A.  Mcliarakcs, 'l«re^armBa«tXc(ovrqt  K4««i«s 
(Athens,  1898},  pp.  491-518. 

JORH  V.  or  VI..  (<33>->39<),  surnamed  Palaeologus.  £:ist 
Roman  emperor,  was  the  son  of  Andronicus  III.,  whom  he 
succeeded  ia  1341.  At  first  he  shared  his  sovcrdgnty  with  bis 
father's  friend  John  Cantacuzene,  and  after  a  quarrel  with  the 
latter  was  practically  superseded  by  him  for  a  number  of  years 
(>3il7-l3S5).  His  reign  was  marked  by  the  gradual  dissolution 
of  the  imperial  j»wec  through  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Andronicus 
and  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Ottomans,  to  whom  in  ijSt 
John  acknowledged  himself  tributary,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
secure  the  help  of  the  popes  by  submitting  to  the  supremacy  at 
the  Roman  Church. 

See  E.  Gibbon,  The  Decline  and  FeO  ef  the  Roman  Emptrr,  vi.  495 
seq..  vii.  38  seq.  (ed.  Bury,  1896):  E.  Peats,  The  DeUntUan  eff  the 
Creek  Empire,  pp.  70-96  (1903). 

JOHN  VI.  or  V.  (c.  t>92-i383),  sumamed  Cantacusene,  East 
Roman  emperor,  was  born  at  Constantinople.  Connected  with 
the  house  of  Palaeologus  on  his  mother's  side,  on  the  accession  of 
Andronicus  III.  (1328)  be  was  entrusted  with  the  suprcrrK 
administration  of  affairs.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  in  1341, 
C-intacurene  was  left  regent,  and  guardian  of  his  son  John 
Palaeologus,  who  was  but  nine  years  of  age.    Being  suspected 
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by  tbe  empress  and  opposed  by  a  powerful  party  at  court,  he 
rebeUed,  and  got  binuclf  trowncd  emperor  at  Didymoteichoi  in 
Thrace,  whOe  John  Palaeologus  and  bi*  supponcrs  maintained 
themselves  at  Constantinople.  The  civil  vrar  vhich  ensued 
lasted  six  years,  during  which  the  rival  parties  called  in  the  aid 
o{  the  Servians  and  Turks,  and  engagnl  mercenaries  ot  every 
deKription.  It  was  only  by  the  aid  of  the  Turks,  with  whom 
he  made  a  disgraceful  bargain,  that  Cantacusene  brought  the 
war  to  a  termination  favourable  to  himself.  In  1347  he  entered 
Constantinople  in  triumph,  and  forced  his  opponents  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  he  became  joint  emperor  with  John 
Pabeologus  and  sole  administrator  during  (he  minority  of  his 
colleague.  During  this  period,  the  empire,  already  btoken  ap 
and  reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits,  was  assailed  on  every  side. 
There  were  wars  with  the  Genoese,  who  had  a  colony  at  Galata 
and  had  money  transactions  with  the  court;  and  with  the 
Servians,  who  were  at  that  time  establishing  an  extensive  empire 
on  the  north-western  frontien;  and  there  was  a  hazardous 
alliance  with  the  Turlcs,  who  made  their  first  permanent  settle- 
ment in  Europe,  at  CalKpolis  in  Thrace,  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  (1354).  Cantacuzene  was  far  too  ready  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  fotrignens  in  Us  European  quarrels;  and  as  he  had  n«  money 
to  pay  them,  tUs  gave  them  a  ready  pretext  for  seising  upon  a 
European  town.  The  finandll  burdens  imposed  by  him  had 
long  been  displeasing  to  his  subjects,  and  a  strong  party  had 
always  favoured  John  Palaeologua.  Hence,  when  the  latter 
entered  Constantinople  at  the  end  of  1354,  his  success  was  easy. 
Cantacuzene  retired  to  a  monastery  (where  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Joasaph  Christodutus)aDd  occupied  himself  in  literary  labours. 
He  died  in  the  Pcloponncse  and  was  buried  by  his  sons  at 
Mysithrain  Laconia.  His  History  in  four  books  deals  with  the 
years  f3}»-f356.  Re^y  an  aptriogia  for  hb  own  actions,  it 
needs  to  be  read  with  caution;  fortunately  it  can  be  supplemented 
and  corrected  by  the  work  of  a  contemporary,  Niccphorus 
Gregoras.  It  possesses  the  merit  of  being  well  arranged  and 
homogeneous,  the  incidents  being  grouped  round  the  chief  actor 
in  the  person  of  tbe  author,  but  the  information  is  defective  on 
natters  with  which  he  is  not  directly  concerned. 

Cantaenzene  was  also  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  first 
five  books  of  Aristotle's  Ethics,  and  of  several  controversial  theologi- 
cal ircati&cs,  one  of  which  (/I  jatiuJ  Mthomwstdamsm)  is  printed  in 
Migne  (Palrolo^ia  Craeca,  cliv.).  Jlistory,  cd-  pr.  by  J.  Pontanus 
(l6o3);in  Bonn.  Corpus  scriptorum  hist.  B>2..  by  J  Schopcn  (1828- 
1833)  and  Migne.  clHt.,  cliv.  Sec  nlso  Va!  Pansot.  Cantacuikne, 
ktmmt  d'tlat  el  kislorien  (l>4S)'.  B-  Gibbon,  DecUnt  and  Fait,  ch. 
Ixiii.;  and  C.  Kiumbacber,  GttkicU*  itr  ijiwmtimstkm  IMttnlur 
O897}. 

JOHN  VI.  or  Vn.  (t3qo-i448),  sumamed  Palaeologus,  Bast 
Roman  emperor,  son  of  Manuel  II.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
142s.  To  aeeine  protection  against  the  Turks  he  visited  the 
pope  and  consented  to  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Roihan 
churches,  which  was  ratified  at  Florence  in  1439.  The  union 
tailed  of  its  purpose,  but  by  his  pnideni  conduct'  towards  the 
Ottomans  he  succeeded  in  holding  possession  of  Constantinople, 
■ad  in  143s  withstood  a  siege  by  Suhan  Murad  I. 

See  TuaicEV  History:  and  also  E  Gibbon.  The  Dedint  ani  Fall 
tfike  Kaman  EMput,  vi  97-107  (rd.  Bury,  1)196);  E.  I*cars,  Tkt 
Desmilita  af  Hu  Grmk  BH^t,  p^  lti-i3P  inoih 

JOHN  (i]67-tii6).  king  of  England,  the  youngest  son  of 
Henry  II.  by  Eleanor  of  Aqtalaine,  was  bora  at  Oxford  on  the 
X4tb  of  December  1 167.  He  was  given  at  an  early  age  the  nick- 
Bame  of  Lackland  because,  unlike  his  elder  brothers,  he  received 
BO  *p*naga  in  the  continental  provinces.  But  his  future  was  a 
subject  of  anxious  thought  to  Henry  II.  When  only  five  years 
old  Jobn  was  betrothed  (1173)  to  the  heiress  of  Maurienne  and 
Savoy,  a  piincipalily  which,  a*  dominating  the  chief  routes  from 
France  and  Burgundy  to  Italy,  enjoyed  ■  consequence  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  area.  Later,  when  this  plan  had  fkllen  t  hrough, 
be  was  endowed  with  castles,  revenues  and  lands  on  both  sides 
of  tbe  channel;  the  vacant  earldom  of  Cornwall  was  reserved  for 
bim  (1175);  he  was  betrothed  to  Isabella  the  heiress  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Clouccstet  (1176);  and  he  was  granted  the  lordship  of 
bdaod  with  the  homaga  of  the  Anglo-Irish  baronage  (1177). 


Henry  Tl.  even  provoked  a  civil  war  "by  attempting  to  transfer 
the  duchy  of  Aquiuine  from  the  bands  of  Richard  Conir  de  Lion 
to  those  of  John  (1183).  In  spite  of  the  incapacity  which  he  dis- 
played in  this  war,  John  was  sent  a  little  later  to  govern  Ireland 
(1185);  but  he  returned  in  a  few  months  covered  with  disgrace, 
having  alienated  the  loyal  chiefs  by  his  cliUdish  insolence  and 
entirely  failed  to  defend  the  settlers  from  the  hostile  Kpts. 
Remaining  henceforth  at  hb  father's  side  he  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  indulgence.  But  he  joined  with  liis  brother  Richard 
and  the  French  king  Philip  Augustus  in  the  great  conspiracy  of 
1189,  and  the  discovery  of  his  treason  broke  tbe  heait  of  the  old 
king  (see  Hemsy  U.). 

Richard  on  hu  accesrion  confirmed  John's  existing  possessions; 
married  him  to  Isabella  of  Gloucester;  and  gave  him,  besides 
other  grants,  the  entire  revenues  of  six  English  shires;  but  ex- 
cluded him  from  any  share  in  the  regency  which  was  appointed 
to  govern  England  during  the  tiiird  crusade;  and  only  allowed 
him  to  live  in  the  kingdom  because  urged  to  Ihit  concession  by 
thdr  mother.  Soon  after  the  king's  dei>arture  for  the  Holy 
Land  it  became  known  that  he  had  designated  his  nephew, 
the  young  Arthur  of  Brittany,  as  his  successor.  John  at 
once  began  to  intrigue  against  the  regents  with  the  aim  of 
securing  Eng^nd  for  himself.  He  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  un- 
popular chancellor  William  Longchamp  (f.r.),  and  succeeded, 
by  the  help  of  the  barons  and  the  Londoners,  in  expelling  thU 
minister,  whose  chief  fault  was  that  of  fidelity  to  the  absent 
Richard.  Not  being  permitted  to  succeed  Longchamp  as  the 
head  of  the  adminbtration,  John  next  turned  to  Philip  Augustus 
for  help.  A  bargain  was  struck;  and  when  Richard  was  captured 
by  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria  (December  1192),  the  attics  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  his  release,  and  planned  a  partition  of  his 
dominions.  They  were,  however,  unable  to  win  either  English 
or  Norman  support  and  their  schemes  collapsed  with  Richard's 
return  (March  1 194),  He  magnanimously  pardoned  hb  brother, 
and  they  lived  on  not  unfriendly  terms  for  tbe  next  Eve  yean. 
On  his  deathbed  Richard,  reversing  hb  former  arrangements, 
caused  his  barons  to  swear  fealty  to  John  (1199),  although  tbe 
hereditary  claim  of  Arthur  was  by  the  law  of  primogeniture 
undoubtedly  superior. 

England  and  Normandy,  after  some  heaitatk>n,  recognized 
John's  title;  the  attempt  of  Anjon  and  Brittany  to  assert  the 
rights  of  Atthur  ended  disastrously  by  the  capture  of  the  young 
prince  at  Mitvbeau  in  Poitou  (iso^.  But  there  was  no  part  of  hb 
dominions  in  which  John  inspired  personal  devotion.  Originally 
accepted  as  a  political  necessity,  he  soon  came  to  be  detested  by 
the  people  as  a  tyrant  and  despised  by  the  nobles  for  his  cowardice 
and  sloth.  He  inherited  great  difficulties — the  feud  with  France, 
the  dissensions  of  the  continental  provinces,  the  growing  indiOer- 
ence  of  England  to  foreign  conquests,  the  discontent  of  all  hb 
subjects  with  a  strict  executive  and  severe  taxation.  But  he 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  personal  responsibility  for  hu  mbforlunes. 
Astute  in  small  matters,  he  had  no  breadth  of  view  or  foresight; 
his  policy  was  continually  warped  by  his  passions  or  caprices;  he 
flaunted  vices  of  the  most  sordid  kind  with  a  cynical  indilTcrence 
(o  public  opinion,  and  shocked  an  age  which  was  far  from  tender- 
hearted by  his  ferocity  to  vanquished  enemies.  He  treated  his 
most  respectable  supporters  with  base  ingratitude,  reserved  his 
favQur  for  unscrupulous  adventurers,  and  gave  a  free  rein  to  the 
licence  of  his  mercenaries.  While  possessing  considerable  gifts 
of  mind  and  a  latent  fund  of  energy,  be  seldom  acted  or  reflected 
iintil  the  favourable  moment  bad  passed.  Each  of  his  great 
humiliations  followed  as  the  natural  result  of  crimes  or  blunders. 
By  hb  divorce  from  Isabella  of  Gloucester  he  offended  the 
English  baronage  (1200),  by  hb  marriage  with  Isabella  of 
AngoulGme,  the  betrothed  of  Hugh  of  Lusignan,  he  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  discontented  Poilcvins  for  invoking  French 
assistance  and  to  Philip  Augustus  tor  pronouncing  against  him 
a  sentence  of  forfeiture.  The  murder  of  Arthur  (1203)  ruined  his 
cause  in  Normandy  and  Anjou;  the  story  that  the  court  of  the 
peers  of  France  condemned  him  for  the  murder  is  a  fable,  but  no 
legal  process  was  needed  to  convince  men  of  hb  guilt.  In  the 
later  quarrel  with  Innocent  lU.  (1207-1213;  see  Lancion, 
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Stetbem)  ha  prejudiced  his  case  by  proposing  a  wortUen 
fovourite  for  the  primacy  and  by  plundering  tlioie  of  the  clergy 
who  bowed  to  the  pope's  sentences.  Threatened  with  the 
desertion  of  liis  barons  he  drove  all  whom  he  suspected  to  despera- 
tion by  hb  terrible  severity  towards  the  Braose  family  (laio); 
and  by  his  continued  misgovemmenl  irrevocably  estranged  the 
lower  classes.  When  submission  to  Rome  had  somewhat  im- 
proved his  position  he  squandered  liis  last  resources  in  a  new  and 
unsuccessful  war  with  France  (1S14),  and  enraged  the  feudal 
classes  by  new  claims  for  military  service  and  scutages.  The 
barons  were  consequently  able  to  exact,  in  Magna  Caru  (June 
121 5),  much  more  than  the  redress  of  legitienate  grievances;  and 
the  people  allowed  the  crown  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
an  oligarchical  committee.  When  once  the  sovereign  power  had 
been  thus  divided,  the  natural  consequence  was  dvil  war  and  the 
intervention  of  the  French  king,  who  had  long  watched  for  some 
such  opportunity.  John's  struggle  against  the  barons  and  Prince 
louis  (i3i6), afterwards  King  Louis  VIII., was  the  most  credit- 
able episode  of  his  career.  But  the  calamitous  situation  of 
Xngland  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  on  the  iQthof  October  1 216, 
was  in  the  main  his  work ;  and  while  be  lived  a  national  leactiOB 
in  favour  of  the  dynasty  was  out  of  the  question. 

John's  second  wife,  Isabella  of  Angoultme  (d.  1(46),  who 
married  her  former  lover,  Ilugh  of  Lusignaa,  after  the 
English  king's  death,  bore  the  king  two  sons,  Henry  III.  and 
Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall ;  and  three  daughters,  Joan  ( 1 210-1338), 
wife  of  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  Isabella  <d.  1141),  wife  of 
the  emperor  Frederick.  II.,  and  Eleanor  (d.  1 274),  wife  of  William 
Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  then  of  Simon  de  Monlfort,  carl 
of  Leicester.  John  had  also  two  illegitimate  sons,  Richard 
and  Oliver,  and  a  daughter,  Joan  or  Joanna,  who  married 
Llewelyn  I.  ab  Iprwerth,  prince  of  North  Wales,  and  who  died 
in  :336  or  1137. 

Authorities. — ^The  chief  chronicles  for  the  reign  are  Gervasc  of 
Canterbury's  Ceita  refum,  Ralf  of  Coggcshall's  ChronicoHt  Walter 
of  Coventry's  iiemonaU,  Roger  of  Wendovcr'f  Flores  hisioriaruntj 
the  Annals  of  Burton,  Dunstapic  and  Margan — all  these  in  the  Rolls 
Series.  The  French  chrooicle  of  the  so-called  **  Anonymc  dc  B6- 
thunc  "  (Bouquet,  RecueU  da  histcriau  tUt  GouUs  etctla  Ftaiuif 
vol.  xxiv.},  the  Ilistoire  ia  dues  de  Normandie  tl  des  nii  d'AHtjelerrt 
(ed.  F.  Michel,  Paris,  1840)  and  the  metrical  biography  of  William 
the  Marshal  IHislairt  dt  Cmltatime  It  UtUhal,  cd.  Paul  Meyer, 
3  vols.,  Paris,  1891,  Ac.)  throw  valuabia  light  on  certain  episodes, 
H.  S.  Sweetman's  Calendar  tf  Documents  ruoiint  (9  Jrehna,  vol.  i. 
(Rolls  Series) ;  W.H.  Bliss's  Calendar  aj  Entries  in  ikt  Papal  ItlfisUrs, 
vol.  i.  (Rolls  Scries);  Potthasl's  Xi{«lla  ponlificum,  vol.  i,  (Berlin, 
1874):  Sir  T.O.  HirA'^\  RotuSi  litlerarum  clausarum  (Rcc.  Commis- 
sion, 1835)  and  Relrdt  litlerurum  pateittium  (Rec.  Commission,  1835) 
and  L.  Dclisle's  Calalotue  desactes  de  Philippe  Au^uste  (Paris,  l8s6) 
are  the  most  important  guides  to  the  documents.  Of  modern  works 
W.  Stabbs's  Constitutional  history,  vol.  i.  (Oxford,  1897);  the  same 
writer's  preface  to  Walter  of  Cooenlry,  vol.  il.  (Rolls  Scries) ;  Miss  K. 
Noreate  s  John  Laehlamd  (London,  190a):  C.  Petii-Outaillis'  6tude 
tnrU  tie  et  le  ripu  de  louts  VI 11.  (Paris,  1894)  and  W,  S. 
McKcchnie's  Uatua  Carta  (Glasgow,  1905)  are  amona  the  most 
useful.  (H.W.  C.  D.) 

JORH  I.  (1350-139S),  king  of  Aragon,  was  the  son  of  Peter  IV. 
and  his  third  wife  Eleanor  of  Sidly.  He  was  bom  on  the 
a7th  of  December  1350,  and  died  by  a  fidl  from  his  borse,  like 
bis  namesake,  cousin  and  contemporary  of  Castile.  He  was  a 
man  of  insignificant  character,  with  a  taste  for  artificial  verse. 

JOHN  II.  («397-'479),  king  of  Aragon,  son  of  Ferdinand  1.  and 
of  his  wile  Eleanor  of  Albuquerque,  bom  on  the  agtb  of  June 
1397,  was  one  of  the  most  stirring  and  most  unscmpulous  kings 
of  the  15th  century.  In  his  youth  be  was  one  of  the  injanles 
(princes)  of  Aragon  who  took  part  in  the  dissensions  of  Castile 
during  the  minority  and  reign  of  John  11,  Till  middle  life  he  was 
also  lieutenant-general  in  Aragon  for  his  brother  and  predecessor 
Alphonso  v.,  whose  reign  was  mainly  spent  in  Italy.  In  his  old 
age  he  was  engaged  in  incessant  conflicts  with  his  Atagonese  and 
Catalan  subjects,  with  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  marriage  ol  his  son  Ferdinand  with  Isabella  of  Castile, 
which  brought  about  the  union  of  the  crowns.  His  troubles 
with  bis  subjectswere  closely  connected  with  the  trapc  dissensions 
io  his  own  family.  John  was  first  married  to  Blanche  ol  Navarre, 
,ot  the  bvuse  of  Evreux.    By  tight  of  Blanche  be  became  king 


of  Navarre,  and  on  her  death  in  1441  he  was  left  in  posMtsioli 
of  the  kingdom  for  hia  life.  But  a  son  Charles,  called,  as  heir  of 
Navarre,  prince  of  Viana,  had  been  bom  of  the  marriage.  John 
from  the  firu  regarded  his  son  with  jealousy,  which  after  hit 
second  marriage  with  Joan  Henriques,  and  under  her  influence, 
grew  into  absolute  hatrad.  He  endeavoured  to  deprive  bis  sob 
of  his  coostitulional  right  to  act  as  lieutenant-general  of  Aragon 
during  his  father's  absence.  The  cause  of  the  son  was  taken  up 
by  the  Atagonese,  and  the  king's  atumpt  to  join  his  second  wife 
in  the  lieutenant-generalship  was  set  aside.  There  followed  a 
long  conflict,  with  alternations  of  success  and  defeat,  which  was 
not  terminated  till  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Vlana,  perhaps  by 
poison  given  him  by  his  stepmotlier,  in  1461.  The  Catalans, 
who  bad  adopted  the  cause  of  Chatles  and  who  had  grievances  of 
their  own,  called  in  a  succession  of  foieign  pretenders.  In  conflict 
with  these  the  last  years  of  King  John  were  spent.  He  was 
forced  to  pawn  Rouslllon,  his  possession  on  the  north-east  of  the 
Pyrenees,  to  Louis  XI.,  who  refused  to  part  with  it.  In  Us  old 
age  he  was  blinded  by  Cataract,  but  icoovcred  his  eyesight  by  the 
operation  of  coaching.  The  Ottalan  revolt  was  pacified  in  1471, 
but  John  had  war,  in  which  be  was  generally  unfortunate,  with 
his  neighbour  the  French  king  till  his  death  on  the  >oth  of 
January  1479.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand,  hia  ion  by  his 
second  marriage,  who  was  already  associated  with  his  wife  Isabella 
as  joint  sovereign  of  Castile. 

For  the  history,  see  Rivadeneyra,  "Cronk&s  de  loa  revet  de 
Castilla,"  BiUioleca^  de  autores  espaHoles,  vols,  bcvi,  Ixviii  (Madrid, 


1845,  &c.);  G.  Zurita,  Analts  de  Araton  (Saragossa,  1610).  The 
reign  of  John  II,  of  Aragon  is  largely  dealt  with  m  W.  "  !>«"..».•- 
History  of  the  Etitn  oj  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (1854). 


JOHN  (1396-1346),  king  of  Bohemia,  was  a  son  of  the  emperor 
Heniy  VII.  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  L,  duke  «t 
Brabant,  and  was  a  member  of  the  family  of  Luxcmbuts.  Bora 
on  the  lOth  of  August  1396,  he  became  count  of  Luxemburg  ■• 
1309,  and  about  the  same  time  was  oDercd  the  crown  of  Bohemia, 
which,  after  the  death  of  Wenccslas  IIL,  the  laU  king  of  the 
Fremyslides  dynasty  in  1306,  had  pasted  to  Henry,  duke  of 
Carinthia,  under  whose  weak  mle  the  country  was  in  a  very 
disturbed  condition.  The  emperor  accepted  this  oSer  on  behalf 
ol  bis  son,  who  married  Elisabeth  (d.  1330),  a  sister  of  Wenccslas, 
and  after  Henry's  departure  for  luly,  John  was  crowned  king 
of  Bohemia  at  Prague  ui  February  1311.  Henry  of  Carinthia 
was  driven  from  the  land,  where  a  cert^n  measure  of  order  was 
restored,  and  Moravia  was  again  united 'with  Bohemia.  As 
imperial  vicar  John  represented  his  father  at  the  diet  of  Nurem- 
berg in  January  1313,  and  was  leading  an  army  to  hb  assistance 
in  Italy  when  he  beard  of  the  emperor's  death,  which  took  place 
in  August  13 13.  John  was  now  a  candidate  for  the  imperial 
throne;  but,  on  account  of  his  youth,  his  claim  was  not  regarded 
seriously,  apd  he  was  persuaded  to  give  hSs  support  to  Louis, 
duke  d  Upper  Bavaria,  afterwards  the  emperor  Louis  the 
Bavarian.  At  Easlingen  and  elsewhere  he  aided  Louis  in  his 
struggle  with  Frederick  the  Fair,  duke  of  Austria,  who  also 
claimed  the  Empire;  but  bis  time  was  mainly  passed  in  quelEng 
disturbances  in  Bohemia,  where  his  German  followers  were 
greatly  dbliked  and  where  he  himself  soon  became  unpopular, 
especially  among  the  nobles;  or  in  Lnxemburg,  the  borders  of 
which  county  he  was  constantly  and  successfully  striving  to 
extend.  Restless,  adventurous  and  warlike,  John  had  soon 
tired  of  governing  his  kingdom,  and  even  discussed  exchanging 
it  with  the  emperor  Louis  for  the  Palatinate;  and  while  Bohemia 
was  again  relapsing  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  her  kmg  was  winning 
fame  as  a  warrior  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  He  fought 
against  the  citiicns  of  Mctz  and  against  his  kinsman,  Jolin  III, 
duke  of  Brabant;  be  led  the  knigfataof  the  Teutonic  Order  against 
the  heathen  in  Lithuania  and  Pomcrania  and  prombed  Pope 
John  XXII.  to  head  a  crusade;  and  claiming  to  be  king  of  Poland 
he  attacked  the  Poles  and  brought  Silesia  under  his  rule.  He 
obtained  Tirol  by  marrying  hb  son,  John  Henry,  to  Margaret 
Maultasch,  the  heiress  of  the  county,  assbted  the  emperor  to 
defeat  and  capture  Frederick  the  Fair  at  the  butle  of  MBhldorf 
in  1333,  and  was  alternately  at  peace  and  at  war  witb  tliedofccs 
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ol  Aintrfa  ud  with  his  former  foe,  Henry  of  Carinthia.  He  wu 
t  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  to  France,  in  which  c^ntiy  he 
had  a  personal  and  hereditaiy  interest;  and  on  several  occasions 
his  prowess  was  serviceable  to  his  brother-in-law  King  Charles  IV., 
and  to  Charles's  successor  Philip  VI.,  whose  son  John,  afterwards 
Kiig  John  II.,  married  a  daughter  of  the  Bohemian  king.  Soon 
after  the  battle  of  MQhldorf,  the  relations  between  Joh>  and  the 
empeior  became  somewhat  strained,  partly  owing  to  the  king's 
growing  friendship  with  the  Papacy  and  with  France,  and  partly 
owing  to  territorial  disputes.  An  agi'eeinent,  however,  was  con- 
doded,  and  John  undertook  his  invasion  of  Italy,  which  was 
perhaps  the  most  '''"'■-g  of  his  tsploits.  Invited  by  the 
dlisens  of  Brescia,  he  eroBcd  the  Alps  with  a  meagre  following 
in  1331,  quickly  received  the  homage  of  many  of  the  cities  of 
northern  Italy,  and  soon  found  himself  the  ruler  of  a  great  part 
of  the  peninsula.  But  his  soldiers  were  few  and  Us  enemies'  were 
many,  and  a  second  invasion  of  Italy  in  1333  was  followed  by  the 
dissipatioD  of  his  dreams  of  making  himself  Itiog  of  Lombardy 
and  Tuscany,  and  even  of  supplanting  Louis  on  the  imperial 
tbtoDc.  The  frssb  trouble  between  king  and  emperor,  caused  by 
this  enterprise,  was  intensified  by  a  quarrel  over  the  bads  left 
by  Heary  of  Caiinthia,  and  still  later  by  the  interference  of  Louis 
in  Tirol;  and  with  bewildering  rapidity  John  was  allying  himself 
with  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  fighting  against  the 
emperor  and  his  Austrian  allies,  defending  Boheiria,  govermag 
Luxtmbuig,  visiting  France  and  negotiating  with  the  pope. 
About  1340  the  king  was  overtaken  by  blindness,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  lead  an  active  life,  successfully  resisting  the  attads  of 
Louis  and  hi*  allies,  and  fampsigning  in  Lithuania.  In  1346  he 
made  a  decisive  move  against  the  emperor.  Acting  in  um'on  with 
Pope  Clement  VI.  he  scciued  the  formal  deposition  of  Louis  and 
the  decttou  of  his  own  son  Charles,  margrave  of  Moravia,  as 
German  king,  or  king  «l  the  Romans,  in  July  134&  Then 
j«umeyii«  to  help  Philip  of  France  against  the  English,  he 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Cricy,  when  Us  heroic  death  on  the  36th 
of  August  1346  was  a  fitttag  conclusion  to  his  adventonus 
life. 

John  was  a  chivalrous  and  romantic  personage,  who  enjoyed  a 
great  reputation  for  valour  both  before  and  after  his  death;  but 
as  a  ruler  he  was  careless  and  extravagant,  interested  only  in 
his  kingdom  when  seeking  relief  from  his  constant  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  After  the  death  of  his  fitst  wife,  who  bore  him 
two  sons,  Charles,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  and  John 
Henry  (d.  r37s),  and  who  had  been  separated  from  her  husband 
for  seme  years,  the  king  married  Beatrice  (d.  1383),  daughter  of 
Lottb  I.,  duke  of  Bourbon,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Weneeslas 
(d.  r383).  According  to  Camden  the  crest  or  badge  of  thtce 
ostridi  feathers,  with  the  motto  Ich  dim,  borne  by  the  prince  of 
Wales  was  originally  that  <rf  John  of  Bohemia  and  was  first 
assumed  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  after  the  battle  of  Crfcy. 
There  is  no  pnof,  however,  that  this  badge  was  ever  worn  by 
John — it  certainly  was  not  his  crest— and  its  origin  molt  be 
sought  eiaewheic. 

See  J.  ScMtter,  /aknaa,  Cnf  vo»  Luxtmim  ni  Kixif  vm 
B^kal*n  (Luxemburv,  1865);  F.  voa  Weech,  Kti-r  Laimt  if 
Bayer  mud  Kinii  Johann  ton  Bikmen  (Munich,  i860),  and  U. 
Chevalier,  Uperlein  da  mrat  kuloritaa,  tome  v,  (Paris,  i90S}. 

JOHW  L  (1358-1390),  king  of  Castile,  was  the  son  of  Heniy  II., 
and  of  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  John  Manuel  of  Villena,  head 
of  a  younger  branch  of  the  royal  bouse  of  Castile.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  he  had  to  contend  with  the  hostility  of  John 
of  Giunt,  who  claimed  the  crown  by  right  of  his  wife  Constance, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  CraeL  .  The  king  of  Castile  finaOy  bought 
oS  the  claim  of  his  English  competitor  by  anangilg  a  marriage 
between  his  son  Henry  and  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
inijS?.  Before  tUs  date  be  had  been  en^ged  hi  hostilities  with 
Portugal  which  was  in  aUiaace  with  John  of  Gaunt.  His  lint 
ciuanet  with  Portugal  was  settled  by  his  matrisge,  in  1381,  with 
Seatrix,  daughter  of  the  Pottnguese  Ung  Ferdhund.  On  the 
«]eath  of  his  father-in-law  <■  r3t3,  John  endeavoured  to  enforce 
fthe  cUima  of  his  wife,  Ferdinand's  only  chUd,  to  the  crown  of 
PottugaL    Ho  waa  nsist«d  by  the  national  acMimeat  o(  the 
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people,  and  was  utUrly  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Aljubatnta, 
on  the  14th  of  Augost  13(5.  King  John  was  killed  at  Alcali  on 
the  9th  of  October  1399  by  the  fall  of  his  horse,  whBe  be  was 
riding  in  afamatia  with  some  of  the  light  horsemen  known  as  the 
farjana,  who  were  mounted  and  equipped  in  the  Arab  style. 

JOHN  IL  (140S-1454),  king  of  Castile,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of 
March  1405,  the  son  of  Heary  III.  of  Castile  and  of  his  wife 
Cathetioe,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  He  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  9  Sth  of  December  1406  at  the  age  of  a  year  and  ten  months. 
It  was  one  of  the  many  mkfottnncs  of  Castile  that  the  long  reign 
of  John  II. — forty-nine  yeai»— should  have  been  granted  to  one 
of  the  most  incapable  of  bet  kings,  John  was  amJablc,  weak  and 
dependent  on  ihote  about  him.  He  had  no  taste  except  for 
ornament,  aad  no  serious  interest  except  in  anusements,  verse- 
making,  hunting  and  tournaments.  He  was  entirely  under  the 
influence  cf  his  favourite,  AlvarO  de  Luna,  till  his  second  wife, 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  obtained  control  of  his  feeble  wilL  At  her 
instigation  he  threw  over  his  faithful  and  able  favourite,  a  mean- 
ness which  is  said  to  havocaioed  him  weil-deservedremone.  He 
died  on  theaoth  of  July  14J4  at  Valkddid.  By  his  Second 
marriage  he  was  the  father  of  Isabella  "  the  Catholic." 

JOHN  L  (b.  and  d.  1316),  king  of  France,  son  of  Louis  X.  and 
Clemtnee,  daughter  of  Charles  Martel,  who  claimed  to  be  king 
of  Hungary,  was  bom,  after  his  father's  death,  on  the  15th  of 
November  I3i<,  and  only  lived  seven  days.  His  unde,  aftet^ 
wards  Philip  V.  has  been  accused  of  having  caused  his  death,  or 
of  having  substituted  a  dead  child  in  his  place;  but  nothing  was 
ever  proved.  An  impostor  calling  himsdf  John  I.,  appeared  in 
Provence,  in.the  rdgn  of  John  IL,  but  he  was  captured  and  died 
in  prisoil. 

JOHN  n.  (1317-1364),  sumamed  the  Good,  king  of  France,  son 
of  Philip  VI.  aiid  Jeanne  of  Burgundy,  succeeded  his  father  in 
1350.  At  the  age  of  r3  he  married  Bona  of  Lozemburg,  daughter 
of  John,  king  of  Bohemia.  His  early  exploits  against  the  English 
were  failurea  and  revealed  in  the  young  prince  both  avarice  and 
stubborn  persistence  in  pmjects  obviously  ill-advised.  It  was 
especially  the  latter  quality  which  brought  about  his  ruin.  His 
first  act  upon  becoming  king  was  to  order  the  execution  of  the 
constable,  Raoul  de  Brienne.  The  reasons  for  this  are  unknown, 
but  from  the  secrecy  with  which  it  was  carried|t)ut  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  honour  was  transferred  to  the  king's  close 
friend  Charles  of  La  Cesda,  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  influence 
and  ambition  of  the  latter.  John  surrounded  himself  with  evil 
counsellors,  Simon  de  Bud,  Rol)ert  de  Lords,  Nicolas  Braque, 
men  o(  low  origin  who  robbed  the  treasury  and  oppressed  the 
people,  while  the  king  gave  himself  np  to  tournaments  and 
festrvitie*.  In  imitation  of  the  English  order  of  the  Garter,  be 
established  the  knightly  order  of  the  Star,  and  celebrated  iu 
festivals  with  great  display.  Raids  of  the  Black  Prince  in  Langue- 
doc  led  to  the  sta'tes-general  of  1355,  which  readily  voted  money, 
but  sanctnned  the  right  of  resistance  against  all  kinds  of  pillage 
— a  distinct  commentary  on  the  incompetence  of  the  king.  In 
September  1356  John  gathered  the  flovncr  of  his  chivalr)-  and 
attacked  the  Black  Prince  at  Poitiers.  The  utter  defeat  of  the 
French  was  made  the  more  humiliating  by  the  capture  of  their 
king,  who  had  bravely  led  the  third  line  of  battle.  Taken  to 
En^iand  to  await  ransom,  John  was  at  first  installed  in  the  Savoy 
Palace,  then  at  Windsor,  Hertford,  Somerton,  and  at  last  in 
the  Tower.  He  was  granted  royal  state  with  his  captive  com- 
panions, made  a  guest  at  tournaments,  and  supplied  with 
luxuries  Imported  by  him  from  France.  The  treaty  of  Br^igny 
(T360),  which  fixed  his  ransom  at  3,000,000  crowns,  enabled  him 
to  return  to  France,  hot  although  he  married  bis  daughter 
Isabella  to  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti  of  Milan,  for  a  gift  of  600,000 
golden  crowns,  imposed  a  heavy  feudal  "  aid  "  on  merchandise, 
and  various  other  taxes,  John  was  unablb  to  pay  mote  than 
400,000  crowns  to  Edward  III.  His  son  Louis  of  Anjou,  who  had 
been  left  as  hostage,  escaped  from  Calais  in  the  summer  pf  1363, 
and  John,  far  in  alrears  m  the  payments  of  the  ransom,  sur- 
rendered himself  again  "  to  maintain  his  royal  honour  which  his 
SOB  had  sullied."  He  landed  in  England  in  January  1364  and  was 
received  with  gttat  honour,  lodged  again  in  the  Savoy,  and  was  a 
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frequent  gnat  of  Edward  at  Westminiter.  He  died  OD  the  Sth  of 
April,  and  the  body  was  sent  back  to  France  with  nyal  honoois. 
See  Fraiuart'i  Ckmtckt:  Due  d'Aumalb  ffiXn  a  iecvmenb 
Tdalijt  i  Jtan,  roi  ie  Fmut,  ttiM  caplnM  (l8^) ;  A.  Coville.  in 
Laviate'a  Hutmrt  dt  Fnaa,  vol.  iv.,  and  authoritiei  cited  there. 

JOHN  (Zapolva)  (1487-1540)1  lung  of  Hungary,  was  the 
ton  of  the  palatine  Stephen  Zapolya  and  the  princess  Hedwig  of 
Teschen,  and  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Saepcav4r.  He  began  his 
public  career  at  the  famou*  Rikoa  diet  of  1505,  when,  on  his 
motion,  the  assembly  decided  that  after  the  death  of  the  reigning 
king,  Wladislaua  U„  no  foreign  prince  should  be  elected  king 
of  Hungary.  Henceforth  he  became  the  national  candidate  for 
the  throne,  which  his  family  had  long  coveted.  As  far  back  as 
t49i  his  mother  had  proposed  to  the  tick  king  tiiat  his  daughter 
Anne  should  be  committed  to  her  care  in  order,  subsequently, 
to  be  married  to  her  son;  but  Wladislaus  frustrated  this  project 
by  conlraaing  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Habsbnrgs- 
In  1510  Zapolya  sued  m  penon  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Anne  in  vain,  and  his  appointment  to  the  voivody  of  Tnn- 
sylvania  (isn)  was  with  the  evident  intention  of  removing 
him  far  from  court.  In  1 513,  after  a  successful  raid  in  Turkish 
territory,  be  hastened  to  Buda  at  the  head  of  1000  borseoiea  and 
renewed  his  suit,  which  wa*  again  rejected.  In  tsi^  he  stamped 
out  the  dangerous  peasant  rising  under  Dossa  (f.*.)  and  the 
infernal  torment*  by  meant  of  which  the  rebel  leader  was 
slowly  done  to  death  were  the  bvention  of  Zapolya.  With  the 
gentry,  whose  hideous  oppression  had  moved  the  peasantry  to 
revolt,  he  was  now  more  than  ever  popular,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Wladislaus  II.,  the  second  diet  of  Rikot  (iS'')  appointed  him 
the  governor  of  the  infant  king  Louis  II,  He  now  aimed  at  the 
dignity  of  palatine  also,  but  the  council  of  state  and  the  court 
party  combined  against  him  an4  appointed  Ittvin  Bithory 
instead  (1519).  The  strife  of  factions  now  burnt  more  fiercely 
than  ever  at  the  very  time  when  the  pressure  Of  the  Turk  de- 
manded the  combination  of  all  the  national  forces  against  a 
common  danger.  It  vat  entirely  due  to  the  dilatotinest  and 
dissensions  of  Zapolya  and  B4thory  that  the  great  fortress  of 
Belgrade  was  captured  in  ijii,  a  loss  which  really  seated  the 
fate  of  Hungary.  In  1512  the  diet  would  have  appointed  both 
Zapolya  and  B&thory  captains-general  of  the  realm,  but  the 
court  set  Zapolya  aside  and  chose  Biihory  only.  At  the  diets 
of  Hit  van  and  Rikos  in  1  j»,  Zapolya  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  confederation  to  depose  the  palatine  and  the  other  great 
ofBcets  of  state,  but  the  attempt  failed.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  the  revolutionary  H4tvan  diet  drove  out  all  the  members 
of  the  council  of  sute  and  made  Istvin  VerbOczy,  the  great 
jurist,  and  a  friend  of  Zapolya,  palatine.  In  the  midst  of  this 
hopeless  anarchy,  Suleiman  I.,  the  Magnificent, invaded  Hungary 
with  a  countless  army,  and  the  young  king  perished  on  the  field  of 
Mohics  in  a  vain  attempt  to  stay  his  progress,  the  contradictory 
orders  of  Louis  II.  preventing  Zapolya  [rom  arriving  in  time  to 
turn  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  court  party  accused  him  of 
deliberate  treachery  on  this  occasion;  but  the  charge  must  be 
pronounced  groundless.  His  younger  brother  George  was  killed 
at  Mohics,  where  he  was  second  commander-in-chief.  Zapolya 
was  elected  king  of  Hungary  at  the  subsequent  diet  of  Tokaj 
(Oct.  14),  the  election  was  confirmed  by  the  diet  of  Szikes- 
feh^rvir  (loth  of  November],  and  he  was  crowned  on  the  follow- 
ing day  with  the  holy  crown. 

A  struggle  with  the  rival  candidate,  the  German  king  Ferdi- 
nand  I.,  at  once  ensued  (see  HuNcuv:  HiiUiry)  and  it  was  only 
with  the  aid  of  the  Turks  that  king  John  was  able  to  exhaust  his 
opponent  and  compel  him  to  come  to  terms.  Finally,  in  ijjS, 
by  the  compact  of  Nagyvitad,  Ferdinand  recognized  John  asking 
of  Hungary,  but  secured  the  right  of  tucceaaioo  on  his  death. 
Nevertheless  John  broke  the  compact  by  bequeathing  the  king- 
dom to  his  infant  son  John  Sigiamund  under  Turkish  protection. 
John  was  the  last  national  king  of  Hungary.  His  merit,  as  a 
statesman,  lies  in  his  stout  vindication  of  the  national  indepen- 
dence, though  without  the  assistance  of  his  great  minister  CySrgy 
Utiescnovich,  better  known  as  "  Fraier  George "  (Cardinal 
Martinutri  {.t,),  this  would  have  been  impossible.   Indirectly 


he  centtHmted  to  the  rabtequent  oonqoett  of  Haagary  b^ 
admittii^  the  Turk  as  n  friend. 

See  Vilmos  Fraknoi,  Vntarn  ter  itr  ScKaeht  tei  UMa  (Buda- 
pest. tW6) :  U  Kupelwiewr,  Die  Kimpjt  Unrant  mil  itn  0$m*mt» 
ill  cur  SckkukI  tei  KoUa  (Vienna,  ■  WS) ;  fcnaca  Aesidy,  HisUry 
0}  tilt  Hunt/man  Rtaln,  vol,  L  (Hung,)  (Budapest,  I90*-I90i). 

JOHN  OP  BRIBNNE  ({.  It48-tij7),  king  of  Jettoalem  and 
Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  a  man  of  Slaty  yeatt  of 
age  before  he  began  to  play  any  considerable  pan  la  hittery. 
Destined  originally  for  the  Church,  he  had  preferred  to  become  ■ 
knight,  and  in  forty  year*  of  tournaments  and  fights  he  had 
won  himself  a  con^deraUe  reputation,  when  in  lioS  envoys 
came  from  the  Holy  Land  to  ask  Philip  Augnitus,  king  of 
France,  to  select  one  of  hit  batons  as  husband  to  tfare  heiress, 
and  ruler  of  the  kingdom,  of  Jerusalem,  Philip  selected  John 
of  Brienne,  and  promised  to  tuppon  him  in  his  new  digidty. 
In  1 210  John  married  the  heiress  Mary  (daughter  of  Isabella  and 
Conrad  of  Montfemt),  assuming  the  title  of  king  in  right  of  hit 
wife.  In  tin,  after  some  desultory  operations,  he  concluded 
a  six  yean'  truce  with  Malik-el-Adil;  in  i3ti  he  lost  his  wife, 
who  left  him  a  daughter,  Isabella;  soon  afterwards  he  married 
an  Armenian  princess.  In  the  fifth  crusade  (i>iS.^»i)  be  was 
a  prominent  figure.  The  legate  Pelagius,  however,  claimed  the 
command;  and  Insisting  en  the  advance  from  Damietta,  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  King  John,  he  refused  to  accept  the 
favourable  terns  of  the  sultan,  as  the  king  advised,  until  it  was 
too  late.  After  the  failure  of  the  crusade,  King  John  came  to 
the  West  to  obtain  help  for  his  kingdom.  In  1223  he  met 
Honorius  III.  and  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  at  Ferentino,  where, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  connected  more  ckaely  with  the  Holy 
Land,  Frederick  was  betrothed  to  Johnt  daughter  Isahella, 
now  heiress  of  the  kingdom.  After  the  meeting  at  Ferentino, 
John  went  to  France  and  England,  biding  little  consolatioa; 
and  thence  he  travelled  to  Compostella,  where  he  married  a 
new  wife,  Berengatia  of  Castile.  After  a  visit  to  Germany  be 
returned  to  Rome  (1215).  Here  he  received  a  demand  from 
Frederick  IL  (who  had  now  married  Isabella)  that  he  should 
abandon  his  title  and  dignity  of  king,  which — so  Frederick 
claimed — had  passed  to  himself  along  with  the  heiress  of  the 
kingdom.  John  was  now  a  septuagenarian  "  king  in  exile,"  but 
he  was  atiU  vigorous  enough  to  revenge  himself  on  Fiederi^ 
by  oommanding  the  papal  troops  which  attacked  southern  Italy 
during  the  emperor's  absence  on  the  sixth  crusade  (t2s8-i»o). 
In  1229  John,  now  eighty  years  of  age,  was  invited  by  the  banns 
of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  to  become  empcnr,  on 
condition  that  Baldwin  of  Conrtenay  shotild  marry  his  second 
daughter  and  succeed  hhn.  For  nine  yean  he  ruled  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  in  1235,  with  a  few  troops,  he  repelled  a  great  siege 
of  the  city  by  Vataces  of  Nicaca  and  Azen  of  Bulgaria.  After 
this  last  feat  of  arms,  which  has  perhaps  been  exaggerated  by 
the  Latin  chroniclers,  who  compare  him  to  Heaor  and  the 
Maccabees,  John  died  in  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  friar.  A> 
aged  paladin,  somewhat  uxorious  and  always  pennileat,  he  was  a 
typical  knight  errant,  whose  wanderings  led  him  all  over  Europe, 
and  planted  him  succcstivtly  on  the  thrones  of  Jerusalem  and 
Constantinople. 

The  story  of  John's  career  must  be  sought  ^rtly  in  histories  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jcniialcm  and  of  the  Latin  Empire  of  the  East, 
partly  in  moooerapht.  Amooc  tbtse,  «f  which  R.  RAhiicht  |ive>  a 
list  iOtuUekU  iet  Ktnifratlu  Jtrtuchm,  p.  £99,  n.  3),  sea  especislty 
that  of  E.  de  Montcarmet,  Vn  ckaalicr  du  kmpi  fatst  (Limoces, 
1876  and  1881). 

JOHN  UL  (SoBmn)  (1614-1696).  king  of  Pobtnd,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  James  Sobioki,  caataUan  of  Cracow,  and  Tbeofila 
I>amUowicaowna,  grand-daughtef  of  the  great  Hetraan  Zol- 
kiewski.  Ailef  being  educated  at  Cracow,  he  made  the  grand 
tour  with  hit  brother  Mark  and  returned  to  Poland  in  164S. 
He  served  against  Chmidnicki  and  the  Cossacks  and  w>*  ptcscni 
at  the  battles  of  Berestecako  (1651)  and  Batdtn  (t6sa).  but 
was  one  of  the  fint  to  dcsen  hit  luibappy  country  wbea  invaded 
by  the  Swedes  in  i6S4,  and  actwlly  aatiated  them  to  conquer  tbe 
Prussian  provinces  in  1635.    Ue  riitiiracd  U>  hit  lawful  1 
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10  the  followiiig  y«wr  and  Msisted  Cztraiecki  in  his  (liiEciik 
Usk  of  expeUiag  Ch»rl«  X.  of  Sweden  (rom  the  cea|t>l  Polish 
provinces.  For  his  subsequent  lervices  to  King  Joiw  Casimir, 
especially  in  the  Ukraine  against  the  Tatais  and  Cossacks, 
he  received  the  grand  blton  of  the  crown,  or  conugandership- 
in-chie(  (i66S).  He  had  already  (iMs)  succeeded  Czamiecfci 
as  acting  conunandcr-ln-cbief.  Sobieski  had  well  earned 
these  distinctions  by  his  exlraordloaiy  militaiy  capacity)  but 
he  was  now  to  exhibit  a  less  pleasing  side  of  his  character.  .  He 
was  in  fact  a  typical  representative  of  the  nnscnipuloui  iclf- 
seeking  Polish  magnates  ol  the  i7lh  century  who  were  always 
iCBdy  to  sacrifice  everything,  their  country  included,  to  their 
own  private  ambition.  At  the  election  diet  of  i66«  he  accepted 
Urge  bribes  from  Louis  XIV.  to  support  one  of  the  French  candi- 
dates; after  the  election  of  Michael  VVisniowlecki  (June  ig, 
1669)  he  openly  conspired,  again  in  the  French  interest,  against 
his  Lawful  sovereign,  and  that  too  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Turk  was  ravaging  the  southern  frontier  of  the  republic. 
Michael  was  the  feeblest  monarch  the  Poles  could  have  placed 
upon  the  throne,  and  Sobieski  deliberately  attempted  to  make 
(avemmeht  of  any  kind  impossible.  Ue^  formed  a  league  with 
the  primate  Frazmowski  and  other  traitors  to  dethrone  the 
king',  when  (1670)  the  plot  was  discovered  and  participation 
in  it  repudiated  by  Louis  XIV.,  the  traitors  sought  the  help  of 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  against  their  own  justly  indignant 
countrymen.  Two  years  later  the  same  traitors  again  conspired 
against  the  king,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Turks  had  defeated 
Sobieski's  unsupported  lieutenant,  Luxecki,  at  Czertwerty- 
worska  and  captured  the  fortress  of  Kami«niec  (Kamenetz- 
Fodolskiy),  the  key  of  south-eastern  Poland,  while  Lemberg  was 
only  saved  by  the  valour  of  Elias  Lanckl.  The  unhappy  king 
did  the  only  thing  possible  in  the  circumstances.  He  summoned 
the  liuunia  poipoiite,  or  national  armed  assembly,  but  it  failed 
to  assemble  in  time,  whereupon  Michael  was  constrained  to 
sign  the  disgraceful  peace  of  Buczacs  (Oct.  17,  167])  whereby 
Poland  ceded  to  the  Porte  the  whole  of  the  Ukraine  with  Podolia 
and  Kamieniec  Aroused  to  duty  by  a  series  of  disasters  for 
which  he  hinuelf  was  primarily  responsible,  Sobieski  now 
hastened  to  the  frontier,  and  won  four  victories  in  ten  days. 
Bui  be  could  not  recover  Kamiemec,  and  when  the  tmunia  p»i- 
ftlit€  met  at  Golenba  and  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
it  Sobieski  and  his  accomph'ces  he  frustrated  all  their  efforts  by 
summoning  a  counter  confederation  to  meet  at  SzcKbrzeszyn, 
Powerless  to  oppose  a  rebd  who  was  at  the  same  time  com- 
mander-in<hief ,  both  the  kii«  and  the  diet  had  to  gi<'e  way,  and 
a  oompromise  was  come  to  whereby  the  peace  of  Buczacz  was 
repudiated  and  Sobieski  was  given  a  chance  of  rehabilitating 
himself,  which  he  did  by  his  brilliant  victory  over  an  immense 
Turkish  host  at  Khotin  (Nov.  10,  1673).  The  same  day  King 
Michael  died  and  Sobieski,  determined  to  secure  the  throne 
for  himself,  hastened  to  the  capital,  though  Tatar  bands  were 
swarming  over  the  frontier  and  the  whole  situation  was  acutely 
perilous.  Appearing  at  the  elective  diet  of  1674  at  the  head 
of  6000  veterans  he  overawed  every  other  competitor,  and 
despite  the  penbteni  opposition  of  the  Lithuanians  was  elected 
king  on  the  21SI  of  May  By  this  time,  however,  the  stale  of 
things  in  the  Ukraine  was  so  alarming  that  the  new  king  had  to 
hasten  10  the  front.  Assisted  by  French  diplomacy  al  the  Porte 
(Louis  XIV  desiring  to  employ  Poland  against  Austria),  and  his 
own  skilful  negotiations  with  the  Tatar  khan,  John  HI  now 
tried  to  follow  the  example  ol  Wladislaus  IV  by  leaving  the 
guardianship  of  ihr  Ukraine  enlirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks, 
while  he  assembled  as  many  regulars  and  militiamen  as  possible 
at  Lemberg.  whence  he  might  hasten  with  adequate  forces  to 
d'lfcnd  whichever  of  the  provinces  ol  the  Republic  might  be  in 
most  danger  But  the  appeal  of  the  king  was  like  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wildemess,  and  not  one  gentleman  in  a  hundred 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  fatherland  Even  at  the  end 
of  August  Sobieski  had  but  )ooo  men  at  his  disposal  10  oppose  to 
60,000  Turks.  Only  his  superb  strategy  and  the  heixric  devo- 
tion of  his  lieutetiants — notably  the  converted  Jew,  Jan  Samuel 
Cbczaoawski,  who  held  the  Ot  toman  army  at  iwy  for  eleven  days 
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hehlod  the  walls  of  Trembowla— (Mbled  the  king  (o  remove 
*'  the  pagan  yoke  from  our  shquMers  ";  and  he  returned  to  be 
crowned  at  Cracow  on  the  I4lh  of  February  1676.  In  October 
1676,  in  his  entrenched  camp  at  Ztrtvno,  be  with  ij,ooo  men 
withstood  80,000  Turk*  for  three  week*,  and  recovered  by  special 
treaty  two-thirds  of  the  Ukraine,  but  witlwnt  Kamieniec  (treaty 
of  Zaiavno,  Oct.  16,  i6}6). 

Having  now  secured  peace  abroad  Sobieski  was  desirous  ot 
strengtbenioe  Poland  at  home  by  establishing  absolute  mon- 
archy; but  Louis  XIV.  looked  coldly  on  the  pioiect,  and  from 
this  time  forth  the  old  faniiliaLr  lelatioiis  between  the  republic 
and  the  French  monarchy  were  strained  to  breaking  point, 
though  the  final  rupture  did  not  come  till  1689  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Austrian  mliriMeT,  ZcrowsU,  at  Warsaw.  After  resisting 
every  attempt  of  the  French  court  to  draw  him  into  the  onti- 
Habsburg  league,  Sobieski  sigoBd  the  famous  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  emperor  Leopold  asainst  the  Turks  (March  ji,  i68j), 
which  was  the  prelude  to  the  noat  glorious  episode  of  his  life, 
the  relief  of  Vienna  and  the  liberation  of  Hungary  from  the 
Ottooaa  yoke.  The  epoch-making  victory  of  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember 16S]  was  ultimately  decided  by  the  charge  of  the  Polish 
cavalry  led  by  Sobieski  in  person.  Unfortunately  Poland 
profited  little  or  nothing  by  this  great  triumph,  and  now  that 
she  had  broken  the  badt  of  the  enemy  she  was  left  to  fight 
the  common  enemy  in  the  Ukraine  with  whatever  assistance 
she  could  obtain  from  the  luwilliog  and  unready  Muscovites. 
The  last  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  John  III.  were  a  period  of 
immitigated  fauiniliation  and  disaster.  He  now  reaped  to  the 
full  the  harvest  of  treason  and  rebellion  which  he  himself  had 
sown  lo  abundantly  during  tlie  first  forty  years  of  his  life.  A 
ticasOooUe  senate  seemly  plotting  hia  dethronement,  a  mutinous 
diet  rejecting  the  most  necessary  reforms  for  fear  of  "  absolu- 
tism," ungrateful  allies  who  profited  eiclusively  by  his  victories 
— these  were  his  inseparable  companions  during  the  lemaiadet  of 
his  life.  Nay,  at  last  his  evil  destiny  pursued  him  to  the  battle- 
field and  his  own  home.  His  last  campaign  (in  1690)  was  an 
utter  failure,  and  the  last  years  of  hb  life  were  embittered 
by  the  violence  and  the  intrigue*  of  his  dotingly  beloved  wife, 
Marya  Kazimieis  d'Arquieo,  by  whom  be  bad  three  sons, 
James,  Alexander  and  Constantine.  He  died  on  the  17th  of 
June  1696,  a  disilliuioaed  and  broken-hearted  old  man. 

See  Tadeasi  KorSHi,  Futuna  mid  Jtitfvrfana  of  Jtlm  SMtaki 
(Pol.)  (Cracow,  1808);  E.  H._  R.  Tatham,  Julm  Scbietki  (Oxford, 
1881);  Kazimierz  Waltszewslu,  Archipes  of  French  Foreirn  Affairs^ 
1674-1696,  v.  (Cracow,  1S81);  Ludwik  Piotr  Leiiwa,  JoHit  Sobitski 
tna  His  tima  (Pol.)  (Cracow,  1882-1885) :  Kazimierz  Waliszewski, 
Maryttenka  Queen  ef  Peiand  (London,  1898) ;  Gcorv  Ricder,  Jokann 
Sobiaki  in  Wiem  (Vienna,  iBSa),  .    (R.  N.  B.) 

JOHN  I.  (1357-1433).  Ung  of  Portugal,  the  natural  son  of 
Pedro  I,  Id  Juslicieiro),  was  bom  at  Lisbon  on  the  22nd  of 
April  i5S7>  and  in  IJ64  was  created  grand-master  of  Avix.  On 
the  death  of  bis  lawful  brother  Ferdinand  L, without  male  issue, 
in  October  1383,  strenuous  eRorts  were  made  to  secure  the 
succession  for  Beatrice,  the  only  child  of  Ferdinand  I.,  who  as 
heiress-apparent  had  been  married  to  John  I.  of  Castile  (Spain), 
but  the  popular  voice  declared  against  an  arrangement  by  which 
Portugal  would  virtually  have  become  a  Spaniah  province,  and 
John  was  after  violent  tumults  prodaimed  protector  and  regent 
in  the  following  December.  In  April  1385  be  was  unanimously 
chosen  king  by  the  csutes  of  the  realm  at  Coimbn.  The  king  of 
Castile  invaded  Portugal,  but  his  army  was  compelled  by 
pestilence  to  withdraw,  and  subsequently  by  the  decisive 
battle  of  Aljubarrota  (Aug.  14,  1385)  the  stability  of  John's 
throne  was  permanently  secured.  Hcstiliiies  continued  inter- 
mittently until  John  of  Castile  died,  without  leaving  issue  by 
Beatrice,  in  139a  Meanwhile  the  king  of  Portugal  went  on 
consolidating  the  power  of  the  crown  at  home  and  the  influence 
of  the  nation  abroad  In  141  s  Ceuta  was  taken  from  the  Moots 
by  his  sons  who  had  been  bom  to  him  by  his  wife  Philippa, 
daughter  of  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  specially  distinguished 
in  the  siege  was  Prince  Ilcnry  (f  .*.)  afterwards  generally  known 
as  "  the  Navigator."  John  I.,  sometimes  sumamed  "  the 
Great,"  and  aometiiaet  "  father  of  his  country,"  died  on  the 
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nth  of  Augint  1433,  In  the  forty-eighth  year  of  t  rdgn  which 
h&d  been  characterized  by  great  prudence)  ability  and  succeas; 
be  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward  or  Duarte,  ao  oaaied  out  of 
compliment  to  Edward  III.  of  England. 

See  J.  P.  Oliveita  Martins,  Ot  fOat  it  D.  Jdo  I.  and  A  tUa  it 
Nux'  Aham  (Usbon,  2nd  ed.  1894).- 

JOHN  II.  (1455-1495) ,  the  Perfect,  Icing  of  Portugal,  succeeded 
his  father,  Alphonso  V.,  in  August  1481.  His  first  business 
was  to  curtail  the  overgrown  power  of  his  aristocracy;  note- 
worthy inddests  in  the  contest  were  the  execution  (1483)  of 
the  duke  of  Bngana  for  correspondence  with  Castile,  and  the 
murder,  by  the  king's  own  hand,  of  the  youthful  duke  of  Viseu 
for  conspiracy.  This  reign  was  signalized  by  Bartholomeu 
Dial's  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1488.  Maritime 
rivalry  led  to  disputes  between  Portugal  and  Castile  until 
their  claims  were  adjusted  by'  the  famous  treaty  of  Ttordeaillas 
(June  7,  1494).  John  tl.  died,  without  leaving  male  issue,  in 
October  1495,  *o<l  *>*  succeeded  by  his  brother-in-law 
Emmanuel  (Manoel)  I. 

See  J .  P.  OUvein  Martins,  O  fnaeit*  tttfeilo  (Usbon,  1895). 

JOHN  m.  (IS01-I5S7),  king  of  Ponupl,  was  bom  at  Lisbon, 
on  the  6th  ol  June  1 502,  and  ascended  the  throne  as  successor  of 
his  father  Emmanuel  I.  in  December  i5>i.  In  1524  he  married 
Catherine,  sister  to  the  Emperor  (Charles  V.,  who  shortly  after^ 
wards  married  the  infanta  Isabella,  John's  sister.  Succeeding 
to  the  crown  at  a  time  when  Portugal  was  at  the  height  of  its 
political  power,  and  Lislwn  in  a  position  of  commercial  impor- 
tance pteviously  unknown,  John  III.,  unfortunately  for  bis 
dominions,  became  subservient  to  the  clerical  party  among 
his  subjects,  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  commercial 
and  social  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  He  died  of  apoplexy  on 
the  6th  of  June  1557,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Sebastian,  then  a  child  of  only  three  yean. 

JOHN  IV.  (1603-1656),  the  Fortunate,  Ung  of  Portugal,  was 
born  at  Villaviciosa  in  March  1603,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom 
of  Braganza  in  1630,  and  married  Luiaa  de  Guzman,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  in  1633.  By  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  he  was  laisicd  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal  (of  which  he  was  held  to  be  the  legitimate  heir)  at  the 
revolution  efiected  in  December  1640  against  the  Spanish  king, 
Philip  IV.  His  accession  led  to  a  protracted  war  with  Spain, 
which  only  ended  with  fhe  recognition  of  PortugtMse  inde- 
pendence in  a  subsequent  rrign  (1668).  He  died  on  the  6th  of 
November  1656,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alphonso  VL 

JOHN  V.  (1689-1750),  king  of  Portugal,  was  bom  at  Lisbon 
on  the  smd  of  October  1689,  and  succeeded  his  father  Pedro  n. 
in  December  1706,  being  proclaimed  on  the  ist  of  January  1707. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  intimate  his  adherence  to  the  Grand 
Alliance,  which  his  father  had  joined  in  1703.  Accordingly  his 
general  Das  Minas,  along  with  Lord  Galway,  advanced  into 
Castile,  but  sustained  the  defeat  of  Almanza  (April  14).  In 
October  1708  be  married  Maria  Anna,  daughter  of  Leopold  I., 
thus  strengthening  the  alliance  with  Austria;  the  aeries  of  un- 
successful campaigns  which  ensued  ultimately  terminated  in  a 
favourable  peace  with  France  in  1713  end  with  Spain  in  1715, 
The  test  of  his  long  reign  was  characterized  by  royal  subservience 
to  the  clergy,  the  kingdom  being  administered  by  ecclesiastical 
persons  and  for  ecclesiastical  objects  to  an  extent  that  gave 
him  the  best  of  rights  to  the  title  "  Most  Faithful  King," 
bestowed  upon  him  and  his  mccoion  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV.  in  1748.  John  V.  died  on  the  31st  of  July  1750,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph. 

JOHN  VL  (1769-1816),  king  of  Portugal,  was  bom  at  Lisbon 
00  the  I3tb  of  May  1769,  and  received  the  title  of  pnnce  of 
Brazil  in  1788.  In  179a  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
io  name  of  his  mother  Queen  Mary  I.,  who  had  betome  insane. 
He  bad  been  brought  op  in  as  ecclesiastical  atmaaphere.  and, 
being  naturally  of  a  somewhat  weak  and  helpless  character. 
was  but  ill  adapted  for  the  responsibilities  he  was  thus  called 
00  to  undertake.  la  1709  he  assumed  the  iitl«  of  regent,  which 
be  retained  until  his  mother's  death  in  1816.  (For  the 
political  history  of  his  regency,  set  Pdstdoil.)    Iu.i<t6  he  w>« 


recognized  u  king  of  Portugal  but  be  CBntlnlied  to  reside  la 
Brazil;  l^c  consequent  spread  of  dissatisfaction  resulted  in 
the  peaceful  revolution  of  1820,  and  the  proclamation  of  « 
constitutional  government,  to  which  he  swon  fidelity  on  his 
return  to  Portugal  in  1823.  In  the  same  year,  and  again  in 
1B93,  he  had  to  suppress  a  rebellion  led  by  his  son  Dom  Miguel, 
whom  he  tiltimately  was  compelled  to  banish  in  1824.  Be  died 
at  Lisbon  on  the  >6th  of  March  1826,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Pedro  IV. 

JOHN  (1801-1873),  Ung  of  Saxony,  son  of  Prince  Maxi- 
milian of  Saxony  and  his  irife  Caroline  of  Parma  (d.  1804),  was 
born  at  Dresden  on  the  12th  of  December  1801.  As  a  boy  be 
took  a  keen  interest  in  literature  and  art  (also  In  histoiy,  law, 
and  political  science),  and  studied  with  the  greatest  ardour 
classical  and  German  literature  (Herder,  Schiller,  Goethe). 
He  soon  began  to  compose  poetry  himielf,  and  drew  great 
inspiration  from  a  Journey  in  Italy  (t82i-i8i2),  the  pleasure 
of  Which  was  however  darkened  by  the  death  of  his  brother 
Clemens.  In  Pavia  the  prince  met  with  Biagioli's  edition  ol 
Dante,  and  this  gave  rise  to  his  lifelong  and  fruitful  studies  ol 
Dante.  The  first  part  of  his  German  translation  of  Dante  was 
published  in  1828,  and  in  1833  qipeared  the  complete  work, 
with  a  valuable  commentary,  which  met  with  a  great  success. 
Several  new  editions  appeared  under  his  constant  supervisioa, 
and  he  collected  a  complete  library  of  works  on  Dante. 

On  his  return  from  Italy  he  was  betrothed  to  Frincea  Amalia 
of  Bavaria,  daughter  of  King  Maximilian  Joseph.  He  thtis 
became  the  brother-in-law  ot  Frederick  William  IV.,  king  of 
Prussia,  with  whom  he  had  a  deep  and  lasting  frtendshipL 
His  wife  Amalia  died  on  the  8th  of  November  1877,  having 
borne  him  nine  children,  two  of  whom,  Albert  and  Geoige, 
later  became  kings  of  Saxony. 

On  his  return  to  Dresden,  John  was  caDed  in  189a  to  the  privy 
board  of  finance  (GeActiMt  Pimuakelltiium)  and  in  1825  becaine 
its  vice-president.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  president, 
Freiherr  von  ManteuSel,  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
administration  and  of  poUtical  economy,  and  laid  the  fouoda- 
tiona  of  that  conservatism  which  he  retained  throughout  life. 
These  new  activities  did  not,  however,  intemipt  hia  literary  and 
artistic  studies.  He  came  into  still  closer  reUllons  with  politics 
and  goveminent  after  his  entry  into  the  privy  council  in  183a, 
Dttiing  the  revolution  in  Saxony  he  helped  in  the  r^dficttion  o< 
the  country,  became  commandant  of  the  new  national  guard, 
the  political  tendcitdes  of  which  he  tried  to  check,  and  took 
an  exceptionally  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  coo- 
stitution  of  the  4th  of  September  2831  and  especially  in  the 
deUberations  of  the  upper  chamber,  where  he  worked  with  un- 
flagging energy  and  great  ability.  Following  the  example  of  hia 
father,  he  taught  his  children  in  penon,  and  had  a  great  influence 
on  their  education.  On  the  12th  of  August  1845,  during  a  stay 
at  Leipzig,  the  prince  was  the  object  of  hostile  public  demoo- 
strations,  the  people  holding  him  to  be  the  head  of  an  aBcged 
ultiamontane  party  at  court,  and  the  revolntion  of  1848  com- 
pelled him  to  interrupt  his  activities  In  the  upper  chamber. 
Immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  be  reaniBed 
his  place  and  took  part  chiefly  in  the  discusaon  of  legal  questions. 
He  was  also  Interested  in  the  amalganition  of  the  Gemun  his- 
torical and  archaeological  societies.  On  the  death  of  his  bralbci 
Frederick  AtlgustusU.,  John  became,  OD  the  9th  of  August  1854, 
king  of  Samny.  As  king  be  soon  won  great  popidarity  owing 
to  hia  simplidty,  gradousness  and  increasingly  evident  know- 
ledge of  aflaiis.  In  his  policy  as  regards  the  German  confedera- 
tion he  was  entbely  on  the  side  of  Austria.  Though  not  apposed 
to  a  reform  of  the  federal  constitution,  he  held  that  its  raaia- 
tenaoce  under  the  preatdeiKy  of  Austria  was  essential.  This 
view  he  supported  at  the  assembly  of  princes  at  Frankfort  in 
August  and  September  1863.  He  was  unable  to  uphold  his 
views  against  Prussia,  and  in  the  war  of  1S66  fought  on  the  side 
of  Auitlia.  It  was  with  diflkulty  that,  on  the  concloion  ef 
peace,  Austrian  diplomacy  succeeded  in  enabling  the  king  to 
retain  hiscrown.  Alter  1B66  King  John  gradually  became  rccoD- 
dted  lathe  new  sute  of  affairs.    He  caieied  the  North  Ccmaa 
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eoafcdnatlon,  tad  fo  (ba  wir  o(  1870-71  wtth  Fnace  Us  traopi 
taught  with  coaipicuous  Goonse.  He  died  at  DicMkn.  oa  ihc 
tjdi  of  October  1873. 

See  J.  Ptttholdt.  ■■  Zur  Uttentar  dee  KOnIn  loham,"  Stmr 
<liaa^/iriiiMi«ir«pU<  (I8j8,i8j9,i87i.i873. 1874) :  "ApkoriMBen 
Ober  uaKni  K6ni(  J., "  BoU  fm  Gctnu  (186&-1860) ;  Su  BieUtm 
tern  Ktnit  JoHamn  (tjmdt,  1867):  HT  v.  Treiticnke,  Prtauueli* 
JakriacUr  >]  (1869) ;  A.  Renmont,  **  Eloei'o  di.  CiovennI,  Ri  di 
SuKole."  Di^  AM  dtUa  At^ti—M  Mia  Cnua  (FloRiKe,  1874); 
;.  P.  von  Wimemcin.  Jokomt,  Kinit  Mm  Sockw  (Dneden.  int), 
•od  in  AUttmtiMe  DaOidu  BiopwpUe  (1881) ;  H.  Eroiich.  Dit  H'et- 
linrr  uni  dit  LaHJafxkiclilt  (Ceipii(,  1902)  ;0.  Kaemmel.  Sicksmit 
teacUcUt  (Leipzig,  1899,  Sammlung  G<lachea).  (J.  Hn.) 

'  JOHN  I.  (d.  1294)1  duke  of  Bnbant  and  Lorraine,  suraamed 
tlie  Victorious,  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  chivalrous  princes  of 
his  time,  was  the  second  son  of  DuIlo  Henry  III.  and  Aleidis  of 
Burgundy.  In  1267  his  elder  brother  Ueory,  being  infirm  of 
iniod  and  body,  was  deposed  in  his  favour.  Id  1271  John  mar- 
ried Margaret,  daughter  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  on  her  death 
in  childbirth  he  took  as  his  second  wife  (1273)  Margaret  of  Flan- 
ders, daughter  of  Guy  de  Dampierre.  His  sister  Marie  was  es- 
poused in  1273  to  Philip  III.  (the  Bold)  of  France,  and  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  his  son  Philip  IV.  there  were  dose  rela- 
tions of  friendship  and  alliance  between  Brabant  and  France. 
In  tiSs  John  accompanied  Philip  III.  in  his  expedition  against 
Peter  lU.,  king  of  Aragon,  but  the  duchy  of  Limburg  was  the 
scene  of  his  chief  activity  and  greatest  successes.  After  the 
death  of  Waleran  IV.  in  :  279  the  succession  to  this  duchy  was 
disputed.  His  heiress,  Ermengarde,  had  married  Reinald  I. 
count  of  Gclderiand.  She  died  childless,  but  her  husband  con- 
tinued to  rule  in  Limburg,  although  his  rights  wen  disputed 
by  Count  Adolph  of  Berg,  nephew  to  Waleran  IV.  (see  Likburc). 
Not  being  strong  enough  to  eject  his  rival,  Adolph  sold  his 
rights  to  John  of  Brabant,  and  hostilities  broke  out  in  1283. 
Harassed  by  desultory  warfare  and  endless  negotiations,  and 
seeing  00  prospect  of  holding  his  own  against  the  powerful  duke 
of  Brabant,  Reinald  made  over  his  rights  to  Henry  UI.  count  of 
Luxemburg,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Waleran  III.  of  Limburg. 
Henry  III.  was  sustained  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologneand  other 
allies,  as  well  as  by  Reinald  of  Geldcrland.  The  duke  ti  Brabant 
at  once  invaded  the  Rhinehmd  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Woeringen  near  Bonn,  Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  forces 
of  the  confederacy  on  the  5tb  of  June  1288.  After  a  bloody 
struggle  John  of  Brabant,  though  at  the  bead  of  far  inferior 
numbers,  was  completely  victorious.  Limburg  was  henceforth 
attached  to.  the  duchy  of  Brabant.  John  consolidated  his 
conquest  by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Henry  of  Luxem- 
burg (laQi)  John  the  Victorious  was  a  perfect  model  of  a 
feudal  prince  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  brave,  adventurous,  ex- 
celling in  every  form  of  active  exercise,  food  of  display,  generous 
in  temper.  He  delighted  in  tournaments,  and  was  always  eager 
personally  to  take  part  in  jousts.  On  the  3rd  of  May  1294,  on 
the  occasion  of  some  marriage  festivities  at  Bar,  he  was  wounded 
in  the  arm  in  an  encounter  by  Pierre  de  Bausner,  and  died  from 
the  eSecU  of  the  hurt. 

BiBLiOGXArHY. — H.  Bartandus,  Serum  patarwm  0  Bnbanlitt 
iucibut  kisUfria  usgut  in  annum  l$26  (Louvain,  1566} ;  G.  C.  van  der 
Bcrghc,  Jean  U  VUtorUux,  due  d*  Brabant  (1259-1294),  (Louvain, 
1857);  K.  F.  Scatlaert,  G€sck.  >.  Jan  I.  nsa  Bniand  m  tijnt  Ujdvak 
(Bnuaels,  1861):  A.  Wauters,  Le  Due  Jean- 1"  €l  It  Brabant  ma  U 
ritna  d*  a  trince  (BnuacU,  1839). 

JOHN,  or  Hans  (isr3-i57i),  margrave  of  Brandenburg- 
Citstrin,  was  the  younger  son  of  Joachim  I.,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  was  born  at  TangermUnde  on  the  3ni  of  August  sjij. 
In  spite  of  the  dapatiUo  Achillea  which  decreed  the  indiviri- 
bility  of  the  electorate,  John  inherited  the  new  mark  of  Branden- 
burg 00  his  father's  death  in  July  1 533-  He  had  been  brought  up 
as  a  strict  Catholic,  but  soon  wavered  in  his  allegiance,  and  in 
2538  ranged  himself  definitely  od  the  side  of  the  Reformers. 
About  the  same  time  he  joined  the  league  of  Schmalkaldenit 
but  before  the  war  broke  out  between  the  league  and  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  the  promises  of  the  emperor  had  won  him  over 
to  the  impeiisl  side.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  rela- 
tions  between  Joiia  and  Charles  became  somewhat  attained. 


The  maignTe  opposed  the  luUrUK,  issued  from  Aagrtiurg  to 
May  SS48;  and  he  was  the  leader  of  the  princes  who  formed  a 
leagns  for  the  defence  oi  the  Lutheran  doctriaes  in  February 
liSa,  The  alliance  of  these  princes,  however,  with  Henry  II;, 
tiuf  of  France,  does  not  appear  to  have  commended  itself  to 
Um  and  after-  some  dMereaces  of  opinion  with  Maurice,  elector 
of  Saxony,  he  ntumed  to  the  emperor's  side.  His  remaining 
years  were  mainly  spent  in  the  new  mark,  which  be  ruled  care* 
fully  and  ecooomicaJly.  He  added  to  its  extent  by  the  purchase 
of  Beesfcow  and  Storkow,  and  fortified  the  towns  of  CUstrin  and 
Peilx.  He  died  at  COstrin  on  the  r3th  of  January  tS7r.'  His 
wife  Catherine  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  duke  A  Brunswick, 
and  as  he  left  no  sons  the  new  mark  passed  on  his  death  to  hU 
nephew  John  Geoi;Ee,  elector  of  Brandenburg. 

See  B«ft,  Btilrita  aw  CesckickU  ia  UtrkpaJeH  iduM»  «M 
XiisMa  (Laodsberg,  1903). 

iOHN  (1371-1419),  called  the  Fearless  (5aiu  i>eiir),  duke  ol 
Bnigundy,  son  of  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgnndy,  and  Mai^ 
garet  of  Flanders,  was  bom  at  Dijon  on  the  28tli  o(  May  i37r. 
On  the  death  Of  his  maternal  grandfather  in  1384  he  ttceived  the. 
title  of  count  of  Nevers,  which  he  bore  nntil  his  hther's  death. 
Though  originally  destined  to  be  the  husband  of  Catbetine, 
sister  of  Chaiks  VI.  of  France,  be  married  in  1385  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  an  alliance  which  con- 
solidated his  position  in  the  Netherlands.  In  the  spring  of 
1396  he  took  arms  for  Hungary  against  the  Turks  and  on  the 
s8th  of  September  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Suhan  Bayciid  L 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  Nicopolis,  where  he  earned  his  surname 
of  "  the  Fearless."  He  did  not  recover  his  liberty  until  1397, 
and  then  only  by  paying  an-eiibnnous  ransom.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  1404,  and  immediately  found  himself  in  conflict 
with  Louis  of  Orleans,  the  young  brother  of  Charles  VI.  The 
history  of  the  following  years  is  filled  with  the  struggles  between 
these  two  princes  and  with  their  attempts  to  seize  the  authority 
ia  the  name  of  the  demented  king.  John  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  his  position  by  marrying  his  daughter  Margaret  to 
the  dauphin  Louis,  and  by  betrothing  his  son  Philip  to  a  daugif 
ter  of  Charles  VL  Like  his  father,  he  looked  for  support  to 
the  popular  party,  to  the  tradesmen,  particularly  the  powerful 
gild  of  the  butchers,  and  also  to  the  univenity  of  Paris.  In  140s 
hie  opposed  in  the  royal  council  a  scheme  of  taxation  proposed 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  which  was  nevertheless  adopted, 
Louis  retaliated  by  refusing  to  sanction  the  duke  of  Burgundy's 
projected  expedition  against  Calais;  whereupon  John  quitted 
the  court  in  chagrin  on  the  pretext  of  taking  up  his  mother's 
heritage.  He  was,  however,  called  back  to  the  council  to  find 
that  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  queen  had  carried  oS  the 
dauphin.  John  succeeded  in  bringing  back  the  dauphin  to 
Paris,  and  open  war  seemed  imminent  between  the  two  princes. 
But  an  arrangement  was  eOectcd  in  October  1403,  and  in  t4a6 
John  was  made  by  royal  decree  guardian  of  the  dauphin  and  the 
king's  children. 

"The  struggle,  however,  soon  revived  with  increased  force. 
Hostilities  had  been  resumed  with  England;  the  duke  of  Orleans 
had  squandered  the  money  raised  for  John's  expedition  against 
Calais;  and  the  two  rivals  broke  out  into  open  threats.  On  the 
»olh  of  November  1407  their  uncle,  the  duke  of  Berry,  brought 
about  a  solemn  reconciliation,  but  three  days  later  Louis  was 
assassinated  by  John's  orders  in  the  Rue  Barbette,  Paris.  John 
at  first  sought  to  conceal  his  share  in  the  murder,  but  nltimatcly 
decided  to  confess  to  his  undes,  and  abruptly  left  Paris.  His 
vassals,  however,  showed  themselves  determined  to  support  him 
in  his  struggle  against  the  avengers  of  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
The  court  decided  to  negotiate,  and  called  upon  the  duke  to 
return.  John  entered  Paris  in  triumph,  and  instructed  the 
Franciscan  theologian  Jean  Petit  (d.  r4ti)  to  pronounce  an 
apology  for  the  murder.  But  he  was  soon  called  back  to  his 
estates  by  a  rising  of  the  people  of  Lifge  against  his  brother-in-law, 
the  bishop  of  that  town.  The  queen  and  the  Orleans  party  took 
every  advantage  of  his  absence  and  had  Petit 's  discoune  solemnly 
refuted.  John's  victory  over  the  Lifgeois  at  Hasbain  on  the 
23rd  of  September  1408,  enabled  him  to  return  to  Paris,  where  be 
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«M  niotuted  in  hia  andent  privilego.  By. the  peace  of 
Cbarttes  (Much  9,  1409)  the  king  absolved  him  {rom  the 
dime,  and  Valentina  Viscooii,  the  widow  of  the  muidercd  duke, 
and  her  childien  pledged  thenuelves  to  a  KcondUation ;  while  an 
edict  of  the  tjth  of  December  140Q  cave  John  the  guardianship 
of  the  dauphin.  Nevertheless,  a  new  league  was  formed  against 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  the  following  year,  principally  at  the 
instance  of  Bernard,  count  of  Armagnac,  from  whom  the  party 
opposed  to  the  Burgundiana  took  its  name.  The  peace  of 
Bicttre  (Nov.  2,  1410]  prevented  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
iiwsmuch  as  the  parties  were  enjoined  by  its  terms  to  return 
to  their  estates;  but  in  1411,  in  consequence  of  ravages  com- 
mitted by  the  Aimagnacs  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  was  called  back  to  Paris.  He  relied  more  than  ever 
on  the  support  of  the  popular  party,  which  4hen  obtained  the 
reforming  Ordonnana  Cabockientu  (so  called  from  Simon 
Caboche,  a  prominent  member  of  the  gild  of  the  butchers). 
But  the  bloodthirsty  excesses  of  the  populace  brought  a  change. 
John  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  Burgundy  (August  1413)1 
and  the  onivcrtity  of  Paris  and  John  Getson  onoe  more  cen- 
sured Petit's  propositions,  which,  but  for  the  lavish  bribes  of 
money  and  wines  offered  by  John  to  the  prelates,  wouU  have 
been  solemnly  condemned  at  the  council  of  Constance.  John's 
attitude  was  undecided;  he  negotiated  with  the  court  and  also 
with  the  English,  who  had  just  renewed  hostilities  with  France. 
Although  be  talked  of  helping  his  sovereign,  his  troops  took  no 
partiDthebsttIeofAgincourt(i4i$),where,bowever,twoof  his 
brothers,  Anthony,  duke  of  Brabant,  and-  Philip,  count  of 
Neven,  fell  fighting  for  France. 

In  1417  John  made  an  attack  on  Paris,  which  failed  through 
bis  loiterbig  at  Lagny;  ■  but  on  the  30th  of  May  1418  a  traitor, 
one  Perrinet  Lederc,  opened  the  gates  of  Paris  to  the  Burgundian 
captain,  Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam.  The  dauphin,  afterwards  King 
Charles  VI.,  fled  from  the  town,  and  John  betook  himself  to  the 
king,  who  promised  to  forget  the  past.  John,  however,  did 
nothing  to  prevent  the  surrender  of  Rouen,  which  had  been 
besieged  by  the  English,  and  on  which  the  {ate  of  the  kingdom 
seemed  to  depend;  and  the  town  was  taken  in  1419.  The 
dauphin  then  decided  on  a  reconciliation,  and  on  the  nth  of 
July  the  two  princes  swore  peace  on  the  bridge  of  Pouilly,  near 
Mclun.  On  the  ground  that  peace  was  not  sufficiently  assured 
by  the  Fouilly  meeting,  a  fresh  interview  was  proposed  by  the 
dauphin  and  took  place  on  the  loth  of  September  1419  on  the 
bridge  of  Montereau,  when  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  felled 
with  an  axe  by  Tanncguy  du  Chastel,  one  of  the  dauphin's 
companions,  and  done  to  death  by  the  other  members  of  the 
dauphin's  escort.  His  body  was  first  buried  at  Montereau  and 
afterwards  removed  to  the  Chartreuse  of  Dijon  and  placed  in 
a  magnificent  tomb  sculptured  by  Juan  de  la  Huerta;  the  tomb 
was  allcrwards  transferred  to  the  museum  in  the  hM  dt  vilU. 

By  bis  wife,  Margaret  of  Bavaria,  he  had  one  son,.PhUip  the 
Good,  who  succeeded  him;  and  seven  daughters — Margaret, 
who  married  in  t404  Louis,  son  of  Charles  VI.,  and  in  1423 
Arthur,  earl  of  Richmond  and  afterwards  duke  of  Brittany; 
Maiy,  wife  of  Adolph  of  Cleves;  Catherine,  promised  in  1410 
to  a  son  of  Louis  of  Anjou;  Isabella,  wife  of  Olivier  de  ChltiUon, 
count  of  Penthi^re;  Joanna,  who  died  young;  Anne,  who  mar- 
ried John,  duke  of  Bedford,  in  1413;  aind  Agnes,  who  mairied 
Charles  I.,  duke  of  Bourbon,  in  143s- 

See  A.  C  P.  Baroa  de  Barante,  Biilain  dts  dtci  it  Bcurftpu, 
(Brussels,  1835-1836]  :B.  Zelkr.  Umi  it  Fnna  <t  Jtan  sam  Pnr 
(Paris,  1886} ;  and  E.  Petit,  Uininitt  dt  Pkilippt  It  Uardi  tt  it  J  to* 
ttu  Peur  (Paris,  1888).  (R.  Pa) 

;J0HH  (1468-1539),  called  the  Steadfast,  elector  of  Saxony, 
fourth  son  of  the  dector  Ernest,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  June 
1468.  In  i486,  when  his  eldest  brother  became  eleaor  as 
Frederick  III.,  John  received  a  part  of  the  paternal  inheritance 
and  afterwards  assisted  his  kinsman,  the  German  king  Maxi- 
milian I.,  in  several  campaigns.  He  was  an  eariy  adherent  of 
Luther,  and,  becoming  elector  of  Saxony  by  his  brother's  death 
'This  incident  eaned  for  hira  among  the  F^riiians  the  OOB- 
temptuous  nirknsmf  of  "  John  «(  Laguy,  who  does  not  hurry." 


in  May  t5>5,'wasso6n  premioeot  among  the Kefotmeis.  Hsvlag 
assisted  to  suppress  the  rising  led  b>  Thomas  Mnnaer  in  i  j*5, 
he  helped  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  found  the  league  «( 
Gotha,  formed  in  1526  for  the  proteaion  of  the  Reformers.  He 
wasactivealthedietof  Spiitsinis26,  and  the"  recess  "of  Ibis 
diet  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  reform  ibe  church  io  Saxooy, 
where  a  plan  for  divine  service  was  drawn  up  by  Luthcik  The 
assertions  of  Otto  von  Pack  that  a  league  had  been  formed 
against  the  elector  and  his  friends  induced  John  CO  ally  himself 
again  with  Philip  of  Hesse  in  March  1528,  but  he  restrained 
Philip  from  making  an  immediate  attack  upon  their  opponents. 
He  signed  the  protest  against  the  "  recess  "  of  the  diet  of  Spires 
in  1519,  being  thus  one  of  the  original  Protestants,  and  was 
actively  hostik  to  Charles  V.  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  isjo. 
Having  signed  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  tie  was  alone  among 
the  electors  in  objecting  to  the  election  of  Ferdinand,  afterwards 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  as  king  of  the  Romans.  He  was 
among  the  first  members  of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  assented 
to  the  religious  peace  of  Nuremberg  In  i  $31,  and  died  at  Schwcid- 
nitz  on  the  x6th  of  August  1532.  John  was  twice  married  and 
left  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  elder  son,  John  Frederick, 
succeeded  him  as  elector,  and  his  younger  son  was  John  Ernest 
(<!'  >SS3)-  He  rendered  gr&t  services  to  the  Protestant  cause 
in  its  infancy,  but  as  a.Luthcran  resolutely  refused  to  come  to 
any  understanding  with  other  opponents  of  the  older  faith. 

Sec  T.  Becker,  Kurfarst  Jokann  voh  Sachsen  und  teine  Bnitkungfu 
Stt  LmtMT  (Leipzig,  1890);  J.  Jansien,  History  0/  tke  German  Peofitt 
(Engliih  transution),  vol.  v.  (London,  1003} ;  L.  von  Ranlce,  DtMtukt 
CtsckiMt  im  ZtilaUtr  da  Rtjomaticn  (Leipzig,  1B83). 

JOHN,  DON  (1545-1578),  of  Austria,  was  the  natural  son  of 
the  emperor  Chartes  V.  by  Barbara  Blombcrg,  the  daughter  of 
an  opulent  dtizen  of  Regensburg.  He  was  born  in  that  free 
imperial  dty  on  the  24th  of  February  1545,  the  anniversary  ot 
his  father's  birth  and  coronation  and  of  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
and  was  at  first  confided  under  the  name  of  Gcronimo  to  foster 
parents  of  humble  birth,  living  at  a  village  near  Madrid;  but  in 
1554  he  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  Madalena  da  VIloa, 
the  wife  ofDon  Luis  de  Quijada,  and  was  brought  up  in  ignorance 
of  bis  parentage  at  Quijada's  castle  of  Villagatcia  not  far  from 
Valladolid.  Charles  V.  in  a  codicil  of  his  will  recognised  Gcro- 
nimo as  his  son,  and  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  his  successor. 
In  September  1559  Philip  II.  of  Spain  publidy  recognized  the 
boy  as  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  and  he  was  known  at  court 
as  Don  Juan  de  Austria.  For  three  years  he  was  educated  at 
Alcali,  and  had  as  school  companions  his  nephews,  the  infante 
Don  Carlos  and  Alexander  Farnese,  prince  of  Parma.  With 
Don  Carlos  his  relations  were  especially  friendly.  It  had  been 
Philip's  intention  that  Don  John  should  become  a  monk,  but  he 
showed  a  strong  inclination  for  a  soldier's  career  and  the  Ving 
yielded.  In  156S  Don  John  ifas  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  squadron  of  33  galleys,  and  his  first  operations  were  against  the 
Algerian  pirates.  His  next  services  were  (1569-70)  against  the 
rebel  Moriscos  in  Cnnada.  In  1571  a  nobler  field  of  action  was 
opened  to  him.  The  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  the  Turks  bad  led 
the  Christian  powers  of  the  Mediterranean  to  fear  for  the  safety 
of  the  Adriatic  A  league  between  Spain  and  Venice  was 
effected  by  the  efforts  of  Pope  Pius  V.  to  resist  the  Turkish 
advance  to  the  west,  and  Don  John  was  named  admiral  in  chief 
of  the  combined  fleets.  At  the  head  of  sot  galleys,  <  galleasses 
and  a  number  of  smaller  craft,  Don  John  enconntened  Ibe 
Turkish  fleet  at  Lcpanto  on  the  7th  of  October  1571,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory.  Only  forty  Turkish  vessels  effected  thcit 
escape,  and  it  was  computed  that  35,000  of  their  men  were  slaio 
or  captured  while  15,000  Christian  galley  slaves  were  released. 
Unfortunately,  through  divisions  and  jealousies  between  the 
alliea,  the  fruiu  of  one  of  the  most  dedaive  naval  vktoiies  in 
history  were  to  a  great  extent  lost. 

This  great  triumph  aroused  Don  John's  ambition  and  fiUed 
hi\^  imagination  with  schemea  of  personal  aggrandinemeat. 
He  thought  of  erecting  first  a  prindpality  in  Albania  and  the 
Morea,  and  then  a  kingdom  in  Tunis.  But  the  oondusion  by 
Venice  of  a  aepante  peace  with  the  sultan  put  an  ead  to  tbe 
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league,  Md  tlongli  Don  Jolm  captured  Tanis  in  1573,  ft  was 
again  speedily  lost.  The  schemes  of  Don  John  found  no  support 
in  Philip  II.,  who  refused  to  entertain  them,  and  even  withheld 
from  his  hall-brother  the  title  of  infante  of  Spain.  At  last, 
bowever,bewas  appointed  (1576)  governor-general  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  succession  to  Luis  de  Requesens.  The  administration 
of  the  latter  had  not  been  successful,  the  revolt  headed  by  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  spread,  and  at  the  time  of  Don  John's 
nomination  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  appeared  to  have  united 
the  whole  of  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  in  deter- 
mined opposition  to  Spanish  rule  and  the  policy  of  PhiUp  II. 
The  magic  of  Don  John's  name,  and  the  great  qualities  of  which 
he  had  given  proof,  were  to  recover  what  had  been  lost.  He 
was,  however,  now  brought  into  contact  with  an  adversary  of 
a  very  different  calibre  from  himself.  This  was  William  of 
Orange,  whose  influence  was  now  supreme  throughout  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Pacification  of  Ghent,  which  was  really  a  treaty 
between  Holland  and  Zecland  and  the  other  provinces  for  the 
defence  of  thrir  common  interests  against  Spanish  oppression! 
bad  been  followed  by  an  agreement  between  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, known  as  the  Union  of  Brussels,  which,  though  maintain- 
ing the  Catholic  religion  and  the  lung's  authority,  aimed  at  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spanish  soldiery  and  oflkials  from  the  Nctber- 
laods.  Confronted  by  the  refusal  of  the  states  general  to  accept 
bim  as  governor  unless  be  assented  to  the  conditions  of  the  Paci- 
fication of  Ghent,  swore  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  provinces,  and  to  employ  only  Nelherlanders  in  his 
service,  Don  John,  after  some  months  of  fruitless  negotiations, 
saw  himself  compelled  to  give  way.  At  Hiwy  on  the  i>th  of 
February  1577  he  signed  a  treaty,  known  as  llie  "  Perpetual 
Edict,"  in  which  he  compUcd  with  these  terms.  On  the  ist  of 
May  he  made  bis  entry  into  Brussels,  but  he  found  bimtell 
governor-general  only  in  name,  and  tba  prince  of  Orange  master 
of  the  situation.  In  July  he  suddenly  betook  himself  to  Namur 
and  withdrew  bis  concessions.  William  of  Orange  forthwith 
look  up  bis  residence  at  Brussels,  and  gave  his  support  to  the 
archduke  Matthias,  afterwards  emperor,  whom  the  states- 
general  accepted  as  their  sovereign.  Meanwhile  Philip  had  sent 
large  reinforcements  to  Don  John  under  the  leadership  of  bis 
cousin  Alexander  Famcse.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  force 
Don  John  now  suddenly  attacked  the  patriot  army  at  Gem- 
blours,  where,  chiefly  by  the  skill  and  daring  of  Famese,  a  com- 
pete victory  was  gaiiied  en  the  3itt  of  January  ijyS.  Pic 
could  not,  however,  follow  up  his  success  for  lack  of  funds,  and 
was  compelled  to  remain  inaaive  all  the  summer,  chafing  with 
impatience  at  the  cold  indifference  with  which  his  appeals  for 
the  sinews  of  war  were  treated  by  Philip.  His  health  gave  way, 
he  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  on  the  ist  of  October  1578,  at 
the  early  age  of  33,  Don  John  died,  heartbroken  at  the  failure 
of  all  his  soaring  ambitions,  and  at  the  repeated  proofs  that  he 
had  received  of  the  king  his  brother's  jealousy  and  neglect. 

See  Sir  W.  Stirling  Max»-cl1.  Don  John  of  Austria  1S47-IS7S  {'883) 
and  the  bibliography  under  PlllLlP  II.  OF  SrAIN. 

.  JOHN,  DON  (1619-1679),  of  Austria,  the  younger,  tecogniaed 
as  tbe  natural  son  of  Philip  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  his  mother, 
Maria  Calderan,  or  Calderona,  being  an  actress.  Scandal 
accused  her  of  a  prodigality  of  favours  which  must  have  rendered 
the  paternity  of  Don  John  very  dubious.  He  was,  however, 
recognized  by  the  king,  received  a  princely  education  at  Ocafla, 
and  was  amply  endowed  with  commanderies  in  the  military 
orders,  and  other  formsof  income.  Don  John  was  sent  in  1647 
to  Naples — then  in  the  throes  of  the  popukir  rising  first  led  by 
Masanicllo — with  a  squadron  and  a  military  force,  to  support 
tbe  viceroy.  The  rcstoraiion  of  royal  authority  was  due  rather 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  insurgents  and  the  follies  of  their  French 
leader,  ibc  duke  of  Guise,  than  to  the  forces  of  Don  John.  He 
was  next  sent  as  viceroy  to  Sicily,  whence  he  was  recalled  in  1651 
to  complete  the  pacification  of  Catatonia,  which  had  been  in 
revolt  since  1640.  The  excesses  of  the  French,  whom  the  Catalans 
had  called  in,  had  produced  a  reaction,  and  Don  John  iiad  not 
much  more  to  do  than  to  preside  over  the  final  siege  of  Barcelona 
lusd  the  convention  which  terminated  tbe  revolt  in  October  1631. 
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On  both  occasions  be  liad  played  tbe  peacemaker,  and  this 
sympathetic  part,  combined  with  his  own  pleasant  manners 
and  handsome  person  with  bright  eyes  and  abundant  raven- 
black  hair— a  complete  contrast  to  the  fair  complexions  of  the 
Habsburgs— made  bim  a  popular  favourite.  In  1656  be  was 
sent  to  command  in  Flanders,  in  combination  with  the  prince  of 
Condf ,  then  in  revolt  against  Ms  own  sovereign.  At  the  storming 
of  the  French  camp  at  Valenciennes  in  1636,  Don  John  displayed 
brilliant  personal  courage  at  the  bead  o{  a  cavalry  charge. 
When,  however,  he  took  a  part  in  the  leadership  of  the  army  at 
the  Dunes  in  the  battle  fought  against  Turenne  and  the  British 
forces  sent  over  by  Cromwell  in  1658,  be  was  completely  beaten, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Condj,  whose  advice  he  neglected,  and 
of  the  hard  fighting  of  English  Royalist  exiles.  During  1661  and 
1661  he  commanded  against  the  Portuguese  in  Estremadura. 
The  Spanish  troops  were  ill-appointed,  irregularly  paid  and  un- 
trustworthy, but  they  were  superior  in  numbers  and  some 
successes  were  gained.  If  Don  John  had  not  suffered  from  the 
indolence  which  Cbu«ndon,  who  knew  bim,  considered  his  chief 
defect,  the  Portuguese  would  have  been  hard  pressed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  south  of  Portugal  was  overrun,  but  in  1663 
the  Portuguese  were  reinforced  by  a  body  of  English  troops, 
and  were  put  under  the  command  of  the  Huguenot  Schomberg. 
By  bim  Don  John  was  completely  beaten  at  Estremos.  Evea 
now  he  might  not  have  lost  the  confidence  of  bis  father,  it 
Queen  Mariana,  mother  of  the  sickly  infante  Carlos,  the  only 
surviving  legitimate  son  of  the  king,  had  not  regarded  the  bastard 
with  distrust  and  dislike.  Don  John  was  removed  from  command 
and  sent  to  bis  commandery  at  Consuegra.  After  the  death  of 
Philip  IV.  in  1665  Don  John  became  the  recognised  leader  of 
the  opposition  to  tbe  government  of  Philip's  widow,  the  queen 
regent.  She  and  her  favourite,  the  German  Jesuit  Nithard, 
seized  and  put  to  death  one  of  his  most  trusted  servants,  Don 
Josi  Malladas.  Don  John,  in  return,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  lising  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  which  led  to  tbe  expulsion  of 
Nithard  on  the  25th  of  February  1669.  Don  John  was,  however, 
forced  to  content  himself  with  the  viceroyalty  of  Aragon.  In 
1677,  the  queen  mother  having  aroused  universal  opposition  by 
her  shameless  favour  for  Fernando  de  Valenzuela,  Don  John 
was  able  to  drive  her  from  court,  and  establish  himself  ss  prime 
minister.  Great  hopes  were  entertained  of  bis  administration, 
but  it  proved  disappointing  and  short.  Don  John  died  on  tbe 
17th  of  September  1679. 

The  career  of  Don  John  can  be  followed  in  J.  C  Dunlop'i  Uemiiri 
of  Spain  l6il-tjoo  (Edin.  1834). 

JOHN  OF  BEVERLEY,  ST  (d.  721),  English  bishop,  is  Slid 
to  have  been  bom  of  noble  parents  at  Harpham,  in  the  east  riding 
of  Yorkshire.  He  received  his  education  at  Canterbury  under 
Archbishop  Theodore,  the  statement  that  he  was  educated  at 
Oxford  being  of  course  untrue.  He  was  for  a  time  a  member  of 
the  Whitby  community,  under  St  Hilda,  and  in  687  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Hexham  and  in  705  was  promoted  to  tbe  bishoi^ 
ric  of  York.  He  resigned  the  latter  see  in  718,  and  retired  to  a 
monastery  which  he  had  founded  at  Beverley,  where  be  died  on 
the  7th  of  May  721.  He  was  canonized  in  1037,  and  his  feast 
is  celebrated  annually  in  the  Roman  Church  on  the  7th  of  May. 
Many  miracles  of  healing  are  ascribed  to  John,  whose  pupils  were 
numerous  and  devoted  to  bim..  He  was  celebrated  for  hit 
scholarsliip  as  well  as  for  his  virtue*. 

The  following  works  are  ascribed  to  John  by  I.  Bale:  Pn  Lmca 
exponendo  (an  exposition  of  Luke) ;  Homitiae  in  Etaup^ia;  Epistolaa 
ad  Herebaldum,  Attdenam,  tt  Bertinum;  and  Epistouu  ad  tiyldam 
abbaliaam.  See  life  by  Folcarrl.  based  on  Bede,  in  Ada  SS.  Bottand. ; 
and  J.  Rainc's  Fasti  eboracensts  (1863). 

JOHN  OF  THE  CROSS.  ST  (is4>-iS9i)>  Spanish  mystic, 
was  born  at  Ontiveros  (Old  Castile)  on  the  24th  of  June  1542. 
Me  became  a  professed  Carmelite  in  2564,  and  was  ordained 
priest  at  Salamanca  in  1 567.  He  met  with  much  opposition  in 
his  efforts  to  introduce  the  reforms  proposed  by  St  Theresa,  and 
was  more  than  once  imprisoned.  His  real  name  was  Juan  de 
Vcpez  y  Alvarez;  in  religion  be  was  known  as  Juan  de  San 
Matias  till  1368,  when  be  adopted  the  name  of  Juan  de  la  Crux. 
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JOHN  OF  ASIA— JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS 


Broken  by  penecution,  be  was  sent  to  the  monastery  o(  Tn>eda, 
where  he  died  in  1591;  his  Obras  cspirilualti  were  published 
posthumously  in  1618.  He  was  beatified  in  1674  and  canonized 
on  the  2;th  of  December  1736.  The  lofty  symbolism  of  his  prose 
is  frequently  obscure,  but  his  lyrical  verses  are  distinguished  for 
their  n{)turous  ecstasy  and  beauty  of'  expression. 

Some  at  his  poems  have  been  translated  with  great  success  by 
Arthur  Svmons  in  Ima^  tf  Good  and  £n/;  the  most  convenient 
edition  of  his  worVs.  which  nave  been  frequently  reprinted,  is  that 
contained  in  vol.  xvL  of  the  BMioUca  it  aniens  upaHcUt. 

.  JOHM  OF  ASIA  (or  OF  EPHEStTs),  a  leader  of  the  Monophysite 
Syriac-speaking  Chureh  in  the  6th  century,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  important  of  SyriaC  historians.  Born  at  Amid  (Diarbekr) 
about  JOS,  he  was  there  ordained  as  a  deacon  in  5i9>  but  in  534 
we  find  him  in  Palestine,  and  in  535  he  passed  to  Constantinople. 
The  cause  of  his  leaving  Amid  was  probably  either  the  great 
pestilence  which  broke  out  there  in  534  or  the  furious  persecution 
directed  against  the  Monophysites  by  Ephraim  (patriarch  of 
Antioch  519-544)  and  Abraham  (bishop  of  Amid  e.  520-541). 
In  Constantinople  he  seems  to  have  early  won  the  notice  of 
Justinian,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  whose  policy  was  the  con- 
solidation of  Eastern  Christianity  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
heathen  power  of  Persia.  John  is  said  by  Barhebraeus  (.Ckron. 
tut.  i.  195)  to  have  succeeded  Anthimus  as  Monophysite  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake.'  Anyhow  he 
enjoyed  the  emperor's  favour  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  565 
and  (as  he  himself  tells  us)  was  entrusted  vrith  the  administration 
of  the  entire  revenues  of  the  Monophysite  Church.  He  was  also 
sent,  with  the  tank  of  bishop,  on  a  mission  for  the  conversion  of 
such  heathen  as  remained  in  Asia  Minor,  and  informs  us  that  the 
number  of  those  whom  he  baptized  amounted  to  70,000.  He  also 
built  a  large  monastery  at  Tralles  on  the  hills  skirting  the  valley 
of  the  Meander,  and  more  than  90  other  monasteries.  Of  the 
mission  to  the  Nubians  which  he  promoted,  though  he  did  not 
himself  visit  their  country,  an  interesting  atcount  is  given  in 
the  4th  book  of  the  3rd  part  of  his  JJislary.'  In  546  the  emperpr 
entrusted  him  with  the  task  of  rooting  out  the  secret  practice  of 
idolatry  in  Constantinople  and  its  neighbourhood.  But  his 
fortunes  changed  soon  after  the  accession  of  Justin  IL  About 
571  Paul  of  Asia,  the  orthodox  or  Chalcedoniao  patriarch,  began 
(with  the  sanction  of  the  emperor)  a  rigorous  persecution  of  the 
Monophysite  Church  leaders,  and  John  was  among  those  who 
suffered  most.  He  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  his  sufferings 
in  prison,  his  loss  of  dvil  rights,  &c,  in  the  third  part  of  his 
Bislcry.  The  htest  events  recorded  are  of  the  date  585,  and  the 
author  cannot  have  lived  much  longer;  but  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  death  nothing  is  known. 

John's  main  work  was  his  EceUsiaiSat  BUWy,  which  covered 
more  than  six  centuries,  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  <^s* 
It  was  compoaed  in  three  parts,  each  containina  six  booka.  The 
lint  part  seems  to  have  wholly  perished.  The  second,  which 
extended  from  Theodosius  II.  to  the  6th  or  7th  year  of  Justin  II., 
was  (as  P.  Nau  has  recently  proved) '  reproduced  in  full  or  almost  in 
full,  in  John's  own  words,  in  the  third  part  of  the  Ckronid*  which  was 
till  lately  attributed  to  the  patriarch  Oionysius  Telmaharensis^  but 
is  really  the  work  of  an  unknown  compiler.  Of  this  second  division 
of  John's  History,  in  which  he  had  probably  incorporated  the  90- 
calKd  diroKidt  of  Joshua  the  Styhle,  considerable  portions  arc 
found  in  the  British  Museum  MSS.  Add.  14647  and  14650,  and  these 
have  been  published  in  the  second  volume  of  Land's  Amcdola 
Syriaca.  But  the  whole  is  more  completely  presented  in  the  Vatican 
Ms.  (clxil.),  which  contains  the  third  part  of  the  Chronicle  of 
pseudo-Dionysius.  The  third  part  of  John's  history,  which  is  a 
detailed  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  events  which  happened  in 
571-585,  as  well  as  of  some  eariier  occurrences,  survives  m  a  fairlv 
complete  state  in  Add.  14640,  a  British  Museum  MS.  of  the  7th 
century.  It  forms  a  contemporary  record  of  great  value  to  the 
historian.    Its  somewhat  disorderea  state,  the  want  of  chronological 


*See  Ljind,  Joannes  Bistkefvon  Epkesas,  pp.  57  >eq. 

■  Of.  Land's  Appendix  (««,  csL  173-193). 

•  Sec  BulUtin  auii/iu,  lith  June  and  asih  Aug.  1896,  and  »Sth  Jan. 
T807 ;  Journal  asiatigm,  9th  series,  vol.  vni.  (iSq6)  pp.  346  sqq.  and 
vol.  ix.  (1 897)  p.  5»9 ;  al»  Rome  de  I'Oritnt  chrilten,  Suppi.  Irimtslritl 
(1897),  pp.  4l'-S4, 455-493 ;  and  compare  Noideke  in  Vitrma  Orienlol 
Journal  (li^),  pp.  i«o  iqq.  The  facts  are  bricHy  stated  in  Duval's 
LilUraiure  syriaque,  p.  19a.  A  full  analysts  of  this  seoood  part  of 
John's  history  has  been  given  by  M.  Nau. 


arrangement,  and  the  occaaioaal  repetition  ol  aeeoanls  of  the  earn* 
events  are  due,  as  the  author  himself  informs  us  (i>.  50).  to  the  work 
being  almost  entirely  composed  during  the  times  of  persecution. 
The  same  cauaemay  account  for  the  somewhat  slovenly  Syriac  style. 
The  writer  claims  to  have  treated  his  subject  impartially,  and  thou|^ 
written  from  the  narrow  point  of  view  of  one  to  whom  Monophyute 
"  orthodoxy  "  was  all-important,  it  is  evidently  a  faithful  reproduc- 
tion of  events  as  they  occurred.  Thb  third  part  was  edited  by 
Cureton  (Oxford,  I853),andwas  translated  into Engliah^R.  Payne- 
Smith  (Oxford,  i86o}aod  intoGermaaby  J.  M.SehSofeider  (Munich, 
1 86s). 

John's  other  known  work  was  a  aeries  of  Bu>pap\Us  «/  Baslem 
Saints,  compiled  about  s6&  These  have  been  edited  by  Land  in 
Amcdala  Syriaca,  ii.  1-488,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Douwen 
and  Land  (Amsterdam,  1889).  An  interesting  estimate  of  John 
as  an  ecclesiastic  and  author  was  given  by  the  Abb£  Duchesne  in  a 
memoir  read  before  the  five  French  Academies  on  the  ajth  oil 
October  1892. 

JOHN  OF  BAMASCUS  G<"Uinics  DniusccNDs)  (d.  before 
754),  an  eminent  theologian  of  the  Eastern  Church,  derives  bis 
surname  from  Damascus,  where  he  was  bom  about  the  doae  ol 
the  7tb  century.  His  Anbic  name  was  Massur  (the  victor),  and 
he  received  the  epithet  Chtysorrhoas  (gold-pouring)  on  account 
of  his  eloquence.  The  principal  account  of  his  life  is  contained 
in  a  narrative  of  the  loth  century,  much  of  whidi  is  obviously 
legendary.  His  father  Sergius  was  a  Christian,  but  notwithstand- 
ing held  a  hi^  office  under  the  Saracen  caliph,  in  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  John  is  said  to  have  owed  his  education 
in  philosophy,  mathematics  and  theology  to  an  Italian  monk 
named  Cosmas,  whom  Sergius  had  redeemed  from  a  band  of 
captive  slaves.  About  the  year  730  he  wrote  several  treatises 
in  defence  of  image-worship,  whidi  the  emperor,  Leo  the  Isautian, 
was  making  strenuous  efforts  to  suppress. 

Various  pieces  of  evidence  go  to  show  that  it  was  shortly  after 
this  date  that  he  resolved  to  forsake  the  world,  divided  his  fortune 
among  his  friends  and  the  poor,  and  betook  himself  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Sabas,  near  Jerusalem,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
Ufe.  After  the  customary  probation  he  was  ordained  priest  by 
the  patriarch  ct  Jegisalem.  In  his  last  years  he  travelled 
through  Syria  conteoiling  against  the  itxinodasts,  and  in  the  same 
cause  he  visited  Constantinople  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life 
during  the  reign  of  Constantine  Copronymus.  With  him  the 
"  mysteries,"  the  entire  ritual,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Orthodox 
system,  and  all  dogma  culminates  in  image-worship.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  tmcertain;  it  is  probably  about  751.  John  Damas- 
cenus  is  a  saint  both  in  the  Creek  and  in  the  Latin  Churches, 
his  festival  being  observed  in  the  former  on  the  sgth  of  November 
and  on  the  4th  of  December,  and  in  the  latter  on  the  6th  of  May. 

The  works  of  Daniascenus  give  him  a  foremost  place  among  the 
theologians  of  the  eariy  Eastern  Church,  and,  according  to  Dwner, 
he  "  remains  in  later  times  the  highest  authority  in  the  theokficai 
literature  of  the  Greeks."  This  is  not  becaaae  he  is  an  oripnal 
thinker  but  because  he  compiled  into  systematic  form  the  scattered 
teaching  of  his  theological  predecessors.  Several  treatises  attributed 
to  him  are  probably  spurious,  but  his  undoubted  works  are  numenius 
and  embrace  a  wide  range.  Thentostimportantoontainstlueeparta 
under  thegeneral  title  Urri  yr^tui  ("The  Fountain  of  Knowledge"). 
The  first  part,  entitled  Kti^iXaia  ^ovo^A,  is  an  exposition  and  appli- 
cation ol  theology  of  Aristotle's  DiaJtclic.  The  second,  entitled  utt 
olp^MHr  ("Of  Heresies" ),  is  a  rejirod  uction  of  the  eariier  work  of  Epiph- 
anius,  with  a  continuation  giving  an  account  of  the  heieaies  tnat 
arose  after  the  time  of  that  writer.  The  third  part,  entitled  nUkns 
ituSti  rfi  iflM(miTtrria%  ("An  Accurate  Exposition  of  theOtthodox 
Faith  "),  is  much  the  most  Important,  containing  as  it  does  a  complete 
system  of  t  hcology  founded  on  the  teaching  of  the  fathers  and  church 
councils,  from,  the  4th  to  the  7th  century.  It  thus  embodies  the 
finished  result  of  the  theological  thought  of  the  eariy  Creek  Church. 
Through  a  Latin  translation  made  by  Burgundio  of^Pisa  in  the  rath 
century,  it  was  well  known  to  Peter  Lombard  and  Aquinas,  and  ia 
this  way  it  influenced  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  West.  Another 
well-known  work  is  t  he  Sacra  paralUa,  a  colTectkin  of  biblical  pasaa«e* 
followed  by  illustrations  drawn  from^other  scriptural  sources  and 
from  the  fathers.  There  is  much  merit  in  his  hymns  and  "  canons  " 
one  of  the  latter  is  very  familiar  as  the  hymn  "  The  Day  of  Resurrec- 
tion, Earth  tell  it  out  abroad."  John  of  Damascus  has  sometimta 
been  called  the  "  Father  of  Scholasticism,"  and  the  "  Lombard  of  tlic 
Greeks,"  but  these  epithets  are  appropriate  only  in  a  limited  sense. 

The  Christotogicaf  position  of  John  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  description:  •  "  He  tries  to  secure  the  unity  of  the  two 


*  G.  P.  Fisher,  Hisl.  af  Or.  Doctrine,  159  seq.  Mon  fully  ia  R.  I. 
Ottley,  Tke  Doctrine  o/the  Jncamalion,  ii.  13S-I46.  ' 
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•  by  rdentlng  to  the  divine  Lo^  the  tbramftvt  knd  oaiKnA- 
lia(  agcocT.  It  is  not  a  human  individual  diat  the  Lofoa  aaaumes, 
nor  is  it  bumaQity.  or  human  nature  in  gcnci^  It  is  rather  a 
potential  human  individual,  a  nature  not  yet  developed  into  a  person 
or  hypostasis.  The  hypostasis  through  which  this  takes  place  is 
the  personal  Logos  through  whoae  umon  whh  this  potrotial  man, 
in  the  womb  t>(  Mary,  the  potential  man  acquire*  a  coiMrete  reality, 
an  individual  existence.  He  has,  therefore,  no  hypostasis  of  himself 
but  only  in  and  throu|;h  the  Logos.  It  is  dented  that  he  is  rtim-kypO' 
static  {irvwi^aroi) ;  it  ts affirmed  that  he  is  tn-hypostatk  UivrietaTet). 
Two  natures  may  form  a  unity ,  as  the  body  and  soul  in  man.  So  ma  A, 
both  soul  and  body,  is  brought  into  unity  with  the  Logos;  these  beioe 
then  one  hypostasis  for  both  natures."  There  ia  an  interchange  of 
the  divine  and  human  attributes,  a  communication  of  the  former 
which  deifies  the  receptive  and  passive  human  nature.  In  Christ 
the  human  will  has  become  the  organ  of  the  divine  will.  Thus  while 
John  b  an  adherent  a<  Chalcedon  and  a  dyotheSle.  the  drift  of  his 
teaching  is  in  the  monophysile  direction.  "  The  Chalcedonian 
Defiiiiltfn  is  victorious,  but  Apollinaris  is  not  overcome":  what 
John  gives  with  the  one  hand  he  takes  away  with  the  other.  On 
the  question  of  the  Atonement  he  regards  the  death  of  Christ  as  a 
■«,^A«„»  offered  to  Cod  and  not  a  ransom  paid  to  the  tlerviL 

Lrr»RATO»».— The  Life  of  John  of  Damascus  was  written  liy 
John,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in  the  loih  century  (Mi^nc.  Palrcl. 
Craec.,  xciv.  4J9-489).  The  works  were  edited  h^  Lc  Quien  (2  volk, 
fol.,  Paris,  1712)  and  form  vols.  94  to  96  in  Mtgne's  Greek  series. 
A  monograph  by  J.  Langen  was  published  in  1879.  A.  llarnack's 
History  of  Dop»a  is  ver>'  full  (see  especially  vols.  iii.  and  iv. ;  on  ihe 
image.worship  controversy,  iv.  322seq.},and  so  are  the  similar  wories 
of  F.  Loofs-Se<  l.'Tg  and  A.  Dorncr.  See  also  O.  Bardcnhewcr's 
Pc/roforse,  and  nihcr  literature  cited  In  F.  Kattcnbusch's  exct-Uent 
article  in  Hauck-llcrzog,  RioUncyklopadie,  vol.  ix. 

JOHN  OP  HBZHAM  (c.  1160-IW9),  English  chronicler,  is 
known  to  u*  merely  as  the  author  of  a  work  called  the  Hisleria 
XXV.  atmorum,  which  continues  the  Hitloria  rtfiim  ot  Simeon 
of  Durhta  and  contains  an  accountof  Englsh  eventa  iijo-i  i  jj. 
From  the  title,  as  given  in  the  only  mamiacript,  we  learn  John's 
name  and  the  fact  that  he  was  prior  of  Hezbam.  It  must  have 
been  between  1160  and  1209  that  be  held  this  position;  but  the 
date  at  which  he  lived  and  wrote  cannot  be  more  accurately 
determined.  Up  to  the  year  1139  he  follotrs  closely  the  history 
written  by  his  predecessor,  Prior  Richard;  thenceforward  be  is 
an  independent  though  not  a  very  valuable  authority.  Ue  is 
best  informed  as  lo  the  events  of  the  north  country;  his  w;-nt  pf 
care,  when  he  ventures  farther  afield,  may  be  iUustrsted  by  the 
fact  that  be  places  in  1 145  King  Stephen's  siege  of  Oxford,  which 
really  occurnd  in  1 142.  £ven  for  notthern  aflain  his  chronology 
is  faulty;  from  1 140  onwanis  his  dales  «ie  uniformly  one  year 
too  late.  Prior  Richard  is  not  the  only  author  to  wkon  John  is 
faidebtcd;  he  incorporates  in  the  annai  of  iijS  two  other  narra- 
tives of  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  one  in  verse  by  the 
monk  Serlo,  another  in  prose  by  Abbot  Ailred  of  Rievauz;  and 
also  a  poem,  by  a  Glasgow  clerk,  00  the  death  of  Siunetled  of  the 
Isles. 

The  oiw  manuscript  of  John's  chronicle  Is  a  13th  century  copy: 
MS.  C.  C.  C.  Cambridge,  cxxxbi.  8.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
T.  Arnold  in  Symcoitis  motucki  Optra,  voL  ii.  (Rolls  Series,  1885). 
There  is  an  English  translation  in  J.  Stevenson's  Church  Nistariaus  of 
Entland,  vol  iv.  (London,  1856).  (H.  W.  C.  O.) 

JOHN  OP  IRBLAND  (Jobannii  oe  Iiumdia),  {fi.  14S0), 
Scottish  writer,  perhaps  of  Lowland  origin,  was  rcsfdeni  for  thirty 
years  in  Parisand  later  a  professorof  theology.  He  was  confessor 
to  James  IV.  and  also  to  lx>uis  XI.  of  France,  and  was  rector  of 
Yarrow  (de  Forests)  when  be  completed,  at  Edinburgh,  the  work 
on  which  rests  his  sole  claim  as  a  vernacular  writer,  "rhia  book, 
preservedin  MS.  In  the  Advocates'  Libraty,  Edinburgh  (MS.  iS, 
a,  8),  and  labelled  "  Johannis  de  Irlandia  opera  theologica,"  ia  a 
treatise  in  Scots  on  the  wisdom  and  liiscipline  necessary  to  a 
prince,  especially  intended  for  the  use  of  the  young  James  IV. 
The  book  is  the  earliest  extant  example  of  original  Scots  prose 
It  was  still  in  MS.  in  1910,  but  an  edition  was  promised  by  the 
Scottish  Text  Society.  In  this  book  John  refers  to  two  other 
vernacular  writings,  one  "  of  the  commandemcntis  and  uthir 
thingis  pretenand  to  the  salvadoune  of  man,"  the  other, "  of  the 
tabiU  of  contessioune."  No  traces  of  these  have  been  discovered. 
The  author's  name  appears  on  the  registen  of  the  university 
of  Paris  and  on  the  rolls  o(  Ihe  Scottish  parliaments,  and 
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be   is   referred   lo  by   Ihe  Scottish   historians,  tcsUe   and 
Dempster. 

See  the  notices  in  John  Lyden's  Introductkm  to  his  edition  of 
the  Complaynl  of  Scoihmit  (i8bi),  pp.  85  seq.;  Tlu  ScoUiik 
Antiiaary,  tail.  111-113  and  mr.  1-14.  Annotated  extracts  are 
given  in  Cretory  Smith's  .^peciiwiu  <|^i/idill«  ScMt  (1902). 

JORir  OP  fUVEHNA.  Two  distintrt  persons  of  this  name, 
formerly  confused  and  Identified  with  a  third  (anonythous) 
Ravenncse  in  Petrarch's  letters,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century. 

1.  A  young  Ravennese  bom  about  1347,  who  in  1364  went 
to  five  with  Petrarch  as  secretary.  In  1367  he  set  out  lo  see 
the  world  and  make  a  name  for  himself,  relumed  in  a  state  of 
destitution,  but,  growing  restless  again,  left  his  employer  for 
good  in  I  j68.  He  is  not  mentioned  again  in  Petrarchli  come- 
spondence,  tmless  a  letter"  to  a  certain  wanderer"  f*o^  cwuiaiw), 
congratulating  him  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  In  1373,  is  addressed 
to  him. 

2.  Son  of  Conversanus  (Conveisinus,'  Convertinas).  He  h 
first  heard  of  (Nov.  17,  13S8)  as  appointed  to  the  profe9so^ 
ship  of  rhetoric  si  Florence,  where  he  had  for  some  time  held 
the  post  of  notary  at  the  courts  of  justice.  This  differentiates 
him  from  (r).  He  entered  (c.  t37o)  the  service  of  the  ducal  house 
of  Padua,  the  CiTTsras,  in  which  he  continued  at  least  Until  1404, 
although  the  whole  of  that  period  was  not  spent  itt  Padua.  From 
137s  to  137Q  he  was  a  schoolmaster  at  BcUuno,  and  was  dismiKed 
as  too  good  for  his  post  and  not  adapted  lor  teaching  boys.  On 
the  22nd  of  March  1382,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Padua.  During  the  straggle  between  the  Carraras  and 
Visconiis,  he  spent  five  years  at  Udine  (1387-1392).  From 
'39S~'404  he  was  chancellor  of  Francis  of  Carrara,  and  is  beard 
of  for  the  hist  time  in  1406  ss  living  at  Venice.  His  history  of 
the  Carraras,  s  tasteless  product  ion  in  barbarous  Latin,  says  little 
for  his  literary  capacity;  but  as  a  teacher  he  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation,  amongst  his  pupils  being  Vittorino  da  Feltre  and 
Cuarino  of  Verona. 

3.  Malpaghini  (De  Malpaghinb),  the  most  important.  Bom 
about  13J6,  he  was  a  pupUof  Petrarch  from  a  very  early  age  to 
1374-  On  the  19th  of  September  1397  he  was  a|)pointed  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  and  eloquence  at  Florence.  On  the  9tb  of  J  um 
r4t2,  on  the  re-opening  of  the  studio,  which  had  been  shut  from 
1405  lo  1411  owing  to  Ihe  plague,  his  appointment  was  renewed 
for  five  years,  before  the  expiration  of  which  period  he  died  (May 
1417).  Although  Malpaghini  left  nothing  behind  him,  he  did 
much  to  encourage  the  study  of  Latin;  among  his  pupils  was 
Poggio  Bracciolinl. 

The  local  documents  and  other  authorities  on  the  subiect  will  he 
found  in  E.  T.  KIctte,  Bcitraie  tur  Ceschxcktt  und  LMeraiur  dtr 
itetuntsckm  CeUhrttnrenaissonce,  vol.  i.  (1888):  see  also  G.  Voigt, 
Dit  WiaUrbelthmti"  Uattisekm  AUtrHms,  who,  however,  identiiScs 
(t)  and  (2). 

JOHM  OP  SAUSBQRT  (c.  tiij-iiSo),  English  author, 
diplomatist  and  bishop,  was  born  at  SaUsbury  between  the  years 
riis  and  1120.  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  of  Saxon,  not  of 
Norman  race,  and  applies  to  himself  the  cognomen  of  Partut, 
"  short,"  or  "  small,"  few  details  are  known  regarding  his  eatfy 
life;  but  from  his  own  statements  it  is  gathered  that  be  crossed 
to  France  about  1136,  and  began  regular  studies  in  Paris  under 
Abclard,  who  had  there  for  a  brief  period  re-opened  his  famow 
school  on  Mont  St  Genevi*ve.  After  Abelard's  retirement,  John 
carried  on  his  studies  under  Alberich  of  Reims  and  Robiert  of 
Melun.  From  1138  to  1140  he  stiidied  grammar  and  the 
classics  under  William  of  Conches  and  Richard  I'Evtque,  the 
disciples  of  Bernard  of  Chartres,  thoagh  it  is  still  a  matter  of 
controversy  whether  it  was  in  Chartres  or  not  (cf.  A.  Clerval, 
tts  &ciia  de  Ckartra  au  moyen  tfe,  1895).  Bernard's  teaching 
was  distinguished  partly  by  its  pronounced  Platonic  tendency, 
partly  by  the  stress  laid  upon  Uterary  study  of  the  greater  Latto 
writers;  and  the  influence  of  the  latter  feature  is  noticeable  In 
all  John  of  Salisbury's  works.  About  1140  he  was  at  Paris 
studying  theology  under  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  then  under 
Robert   Pulhis  and   Simon  of  Foissy.    In  tT48  he  resided  at 
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MoAUeB  b  Celle  in  the  diocese  of  Troya,  with  his  {tjcDd  Peter 
of  Celle.  He  was  present  at  the  council  of  Rams,  presided  over 
by  Pope  Eugenius  UI.,  and  was  probably  presented  by  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux  to  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbiuy^  at  whose 
court  he  settled,  probably  about  1150.  Appointed  secretary  to 
Theobald,  he  was  frequently  tent  on  missions  to  the  papal  see. 
During  this  time  he  composed  his  grtslest  works,  published 
almost  certainly  in  1 159,  the  PoUcratieus,  toe  dt  nutu  curialmm 
tt  de  Kttiiiit  pkilosefkarum  and  the  Utlaloiktu,  writines 
invaluable  as  storehouses  of  information  regarding  the  matter 
and  form  o(  scholastic  education,  and  remarkable  for  their 
cultivated  style  and  humanist  tendency.  After  the  death  of 
Theobald  in  1161,  John  continued  as  secretary  to  Thonus 
Beckct,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  long  disputes  between 
that  primate  and  his  sovereign,  Henry  II.  His  letters  throw 
light  on  the  constitutional  struggle  then  agitating  the  English 
world.  With  Becket  he  withdrew  to  France  during  the  king's 
displeasure;  he  returned  with  him  in  11 70,  and  was  present  at 
his  assassination.  In  the  following  years,  during  which  he 
continued  in  an  influential  situation  in  Canterbury,  but  at  what 
precise  date  is  unknown,  he  drew  up  the  Life  of  Thomas  Baktt, 
In  1176  he  was  made  bishop  of  Chanres,  where  be  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1 179  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
council  of  the  Lateraa.  He  died  at  or  near  Cbartres  on  the 
asth  of  October  tiSo. 

John*s  wntinss  enable  us  tn  understand  with  much  comntetenen 
the  literary  ana  scientific  position  of  the  1 3th  century.  His  views 
imply  a  cultivated  intelligence  weU  versed  in  practical  affairs, 
opposing  to  the  extremes  of  both  nominalism  and  rcabsm  a  practical 
common  sense.  His  doctrine  is  a  kind  of  utililananistn,  with  a 
strong  leaning  on  the  speculative  side  to  the  modified  literary 
scepticism  of  Cic^fx>,  for  whom  he  had  unbounded  admiration. 
He  was  a  humanist  before  the  Renaissance,  surpassing  all  other 
lepieaentatives  of  the  school  of  Chartres  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  classics,  as  in  the  purity  of  his  style,  which  was  evidently 
moulded  on  that  of  Cicero.  Of  Creek  writers  he  appears  to  have 
known  nothing  at  first  hand,  and  very  little  in  Iranslationa.  The 
Timaeus  of  i^lato  in  the  Latin  version  of  Chalcidius  was  known  to 
him  as  to  hia  contemporaries  and  predecessors,  and  probably  he 
had  access  to  translations  of  the  Pkatdo  and  Mfno.  Of  Aristotle 
he  possesied  the  whole  of  the  OrgaHOH  in  Latin;  he  is,  indeed,  the 
first  of  tlie  medieval  writers  of  note  to  whom  the  whole  was  known. 
Of  other  Aristotelian  writings  he  appears  to  have  known  nothing. 

The  oillected  editions  of  the  works  are  by  J.  A.  Giles  (5  vols., 
Oxford.  1848),  and  bv  Migne,  in  the  Palralopat  curmi,  vol.  199: 
neither  accurate.  The  Pottcratttus  was  edited  with  notes  and 
introductions  by  C  C.  I.  Webb,  foannts  Sartsbertenns  eptscopi 
CarnaUxsts  PoitcratUi  fOrfoed,  1909),  a  vols.  The  most  complete 
slvdy  of  John  of  Salisbury  is  the  monograph  by  C.  Schaarschmidt. 
JohoHtus  Sansbertenns  nadt  Ltben  una  Studun,  Sckrtfltn  und 
Pktlosopku,  1862,  which  is  a  model  of  accurate  and  complete  work* 
manship.    Sec  also  the  artkle  in  the  DtcL  HaL  Bttg- 

JORH  (1190-e  >3>o),  sumamed  the  Parricide,  and  called  also 
John  of  Swabia,  was  a  ton  of  Rudolph  II.  count  of  Habsburg 
and  Agnes  daughter  of  Ottakar  II.  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
consequently  a  grandson  of  the  Germap  king  Rudolph  I.  Having 
passed  his  early  days  at  the  Bohemian  court,  when  he  came  of 
age  he  demanded  a  portion  of  the  family  estates  from  his  uncle, 
the  German  king  Albert  I.  His  wishes  were  not  gratified,  and 
with  three  companions  he  formed  a  plan  to  murder  the  king. 
On  the  1st  of  May  ijoS  Albert  in  crossing  the  river  Rcuss  al 
Windisch  became  separated  from  his  attendants,  and  was  at 
once  attacked  and  killed  by  the  four  conspirators.  John 
escaped  the  vengeance  of  .Albert's  sons,  and  was  afterwards 
found  in  a  monastery  at  Pisa,  where  in  IJ13  he  is  said  to  have 
been  visited  by  the  emperor  Henry  VII.,  who  had  pkiccd  him 
under  the  baa.  From  this  time  he  vanishes  from  history. 
The  character  of  John  is  used  by  Schiller  in  his  play  WilMm 
Tett. 

MHK,  THE  EPISTLES  OF.  The  ao^caOed  epistles  of  John, 
in  the  Bible,  are  not  epistles  in  the  stria  tente  of  the  term,  for 
the  firtt  it  a  homily,  and  encyclical  or  pastoral  (as  has  been  lecog- 
niied  since  the  <bys  of  Bretschneidcr  and  Michaelis),  while 
the  other  two  are  brief  notes  or  lettert.  Nor  are  they  John's, 
if  John  means  the  son  of  Zcbedee.  The  latter  conclusion  depends 
upon  the  particular  hypothesis  adopted  with  niard  to  the 


general  Johennine  problem,  yet  even  when  it  ta  held  that  John 
the  apostle  (f.«.)  survived  to  old  age  in  Ephesus,  the  second 
and  third  epistles  may  be  fairly  ascribed  (with  Erasmus,  Crotius, 
Credner,  Bretschneidcr,  Reuss,  &c.1  to  John  the  presbyter',  as 
several  circles  in  the  early  church  held  ("  Opinio  a  plerisque 
tiadiu,"  Jerome:  Dt  n'r.  ttf.  it).  An  apostle  indeed  might 
call  himself  a  presbyter  (cf.  t  Pet.  v.  i).  But  these  notes  imply 
no  apostolic  claim  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and,  although  their 
author  is  anonymous,  the  likelihood  is  that  their  cumpotitioa 
by  the  great  Asiatic  presbyter  John  led  afterwanis  to  their 
incorporation  in  the  "  inslrumentum  "  of  John  the  apostle's 
writings  when  the  prestige  o{  the  latter  had  obscured  the 
former.  All  hypotheses  as  to  their  pscudonymity  or  composition 
by  different  hands  may  be  dismissed.  They  would  never  have 
floated  down  the  stream  of  tradition  except  on  the  support  of 
some  primitive  authority.  U  this  was  not  connected  with  John 
the  apostle  ihe  only  feasible  alternative  is  to  think  of  John  the 
presbyter,  for  Papias  refers  to  the  Utter  in  predscly  this  f^hion 
(Eiueb.  U.E.  iii.  39,  >s; «'  rovro  i  r.  iX<7c). 

The  period  of  all  three  lies  somewhere  within  the  last  decade 
of  the  >st  century  and  the  first  decade  of  the  md.  No  evidence 
is  available  to  determine  in  what  precise  order  they  were  written, 
but  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  two  smaller  notes  before 
the  Urgec.  The  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  John  is  one  of  the 
cxcommum'cating  notes  occasionally  despatched  by  early 
Christian  leaders  to  a  community  (cf .  2  Cor.  v.  9).  The  presb>-ter 
or  elder  warns  a  Christian  commum'ty,  figuratively  addressed 
as  "the  elect  lady  "(cf.  13  with  1  Pct.i.  i;v,  i3;also  the  plural 
of  6,  8,  10  and  13),  against  some  itinerant  (cf.  Didackl  xi.  i-a) 
teachers  who  were  promulgating  advanced  Oocetic  views  (7) 
upon  the  person  of  Christ.  The  note  is  merely  designed  to 
serve  (1 2)  until  the  writer  arrives  in  person.  He  sends  greetings 
to  his  comspondents  from  some  community  in  which  he  as 
residing  at  present  (13),  and  with  which  they  had  evidenUy 
some  connexion. 

The  note  was  familiar  to  IrenaeuV  who  twice  Ci.  id,  j,  iii.  16,  S) 
cites  i»-it,  once  quoting  it  from  the  first  epistle  by  mistaite, 
but  no  tradition  has  preserved  the  name  of  the  cemmnuity  in 
question,  and  all  opinions  on  the  matter  are  guest-work.  The 
reference  to  "  all  who  know  the  truth  "  (ver.  i).is,  of  courae,  to 
be  taken  relatively  (cf.  Rev.  iL  >3);it  does  not  necessarily  imply 
«  centre  hke  Antioch  or  Rome  (Chapman).  Whiston  thought 
of  Philadelphia,  and  probably  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
Asiatic  churches. 

The  so-called  Thiid  Epistle  of  John  belongs  to  the  MmKat. 
mniriMU  (2  Cor  iii.  i)  of  the  early  church,  like  Rom.  zvi.  It 
is  a  private  note  addrtued  by  the  presbyter  to  a  certain  Gaiu, 
a  member  of  the  same  commum'ty  or  house-church  (9)  as  that 
to  which  3  John  is  written.  A  local  errorist,  Diotrephes  (9-10) 
had  repudiated  the  authority  of  the  writer  and  his  party, 
threatening  even  to  excommunicate  Caius  and  othets  fmm 
the  church  (cf.  Abbott's  Dialusahea,  f  »5S).  With  this 
opponent  the  writer  promises  (10)  to  deal  sharply  in  person 
before  very  long  Meantime  (14)  he  despatches  the  present 
note,  in  hearty  appreciation  of  his  aHKspondent*!  ittitnde 
and  character. 

The  allusion  fn  9  (fy^fa)  refers  in  all  likelihood  to  the 
"  second  "  epistle  (so  Eirald,  Wolf,  Salmon,  ttci.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  suggrslion  that  it  implied  a  lost  epistle,  <r  was  inserted 
at  an  early  stage  in  the  textual  history  of  the  notb  If  baX^ios 
could  be  read  in  ti,  Demetrius  would  be  a  presbyter,  in  any 
case,  he  is  not  to  be  identified  with  Demas  (Chapman),  nor  is 

■  So  Selwyn,  Ctrtilina  PnpkiU  (pp.  t3j-t45),  Hamaek.  Hcinffas 
IDas  VKkrultmthum,  1902,  pp.  129  scq.),  and  von  Soden  (JEfuljn  tf 
Early  Cktuttan  LUenUtn,  pp.  445-446),  after  Renan  tVEf/u* 
ckrttiame,  M.  vt  teq.).  Von  Dobschutt  (CVirftim  L^  n  Ika 
FnmiltH  Ckimh,  pp.  aig  tea.)  and  R.  Knopf  (Ou  aaete^il. 
ZtUoUor,  1905,  pp.  32  acq.,  &&)  are  among  the  most  recent  cntka 
who  ascribe  alt  three  epistles  to  the  presbyter. 
I  *  On  the  early  allusions  to  these  brief  notes,  cf.  Gregory:  Tit 
CantH  and  Ttxl  tflkr  Nitt  restamenl  (1907),  pp.  131, 190  teq..  West* 
cott's  Ctnm  of  Ike  Km  Taltmtnl.fp  aig  teq..  355.  357.  J66,  Ac.. 
and  Leipoldt's  GtithttUt  d,  nnt.  Kamont  (19071,4.  pp.  46  atq..  7t 
teq.,  99  teq..  ISI  teq.,  192  teq.,  332  teq. 
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there  any  reason  to  suppose  (vitli  Hamack)'  that  the  note  of  9 
was  mitteo.to,  and  suppressed  by,  him.  What  the  presbyter 
is  afraid  of  is  not  so  much  that  faia  note  would  not  be  read 
(Ewald,  Hanuck),  as  that  it  would  liot  be  acted  upon. 

These  notes,  written  originally  on  small  sheets  of  papyrus, 
Kveal  the  anonymous  presbyter  tiavelling  (so  Clem.  Alex.  Quit 
ditts  talv.  alii.)  in  his  circuit  or  diocese  of  churches,  and  writing 
occasional  pastoral  letters,  in  which  he  speaks  not  only  in  his 
own  name  but  in  that  of  a  coterie  of  like-minded  Christians.' 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  brochure  or  manifesto  known  as  the 
"  first  epistle."  This  was  written  neither  at  the  request  of  its 
Teadeis  nor  to  meet  any  definite  local  emergency,  but  on  the 
initiative  of  its  author  (i.  4}  who  was  evidently  concerned  about 
the  eHect  produced  upon  the  Church  in  general  by  certain 
contemporary  phases  of  semi-gnostic  teaching.  The  polemic  is 
directed  against  a  dualism  which  developed  theoretically  into 
docetic  views  of  Christ's  person  (ii.  «,  iv.  j,  &c.),  and  practically 
into  Ubertinism  (iL  4,  &c.).'  It  is  natural  to  think,  primarily, 
of  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor  as  the  circle  addressed,  but  all 
indications  of  date  or  place  are  absent,  except  those  which  may 
be  inferred  from  its  inner  connexion  with  the  Fourth  Gospel 

The  plan  of  the  brochure  is  unstudied  and  unpremeditated, 
RsemUisg  a  series  of  variations  upon  one  or  two  favouritf 
themes  rather  than  a  carefully  constructed  melody.  Fellowship 
^KouniMa)  with  God  and  man  is  its  dominant  note.  After 
defining  the  essence  of  Christian  mwuWa  (i.  1-3),'  the  writer 
passes  on  to  its  conditions  (L  s-ii.  17},  luidcr  the  antithesis  of 
tight  and  darkness.  These  conditions  are  twofold:  (a)  a  sense 
of  sin,  which  leads  Christians  to  a  sense  of  forgiveness 'through 
Jesus  Christ,  (i)  and  obedience  to  the  supreme  law  of  brotherly 
love  (cf.  Ignat.  Ad  Smym.  6).  If  these  conditio;is  are  unfulfilled, 
moral  darkness  is  the  issue,  a  darkness  which  spells  ruin  to  the 
soul.  Thispromptsthewritertoexptain  the  dangers  of  iio»i<n'la 
(ii.  18-19),  under  the  antithesis  of  troth  and  falsehood,  the 
immediate  peril  being  a  novel  heretical  view  of  the  person  o{ 

•  In  his  ingenious  study  {.Tale  uxd  Unltrsufkimfen,  xv,  3),  whose 
main  contention  is  adopted  by  von  Dobschuts  and  Knopf.  On  this 
view  ((or  criticism  see  Belarr  in  the  Tuhn^.  Qtiarlalscknfl,  1897, 
pp.  150  set).,  KrUger  in  Ztituknfl  fur  die  wits.  TktettiU,  1898,  pp. 
307-311,  and  Hilgenfeld:  ibid.  316-320),  Diotrcphes  was  voicing  a 
successful  protest  of  the  local  monarchical  bishops  against  the 
older  itinerant  authorities  (cf.  Schmiedel,  Enty.  Bio.,  3146-3147). 
As  Wilamowiti-MocUcndorf  {lUrmts,  1898,  pp.  529  seq.)  points  out, 
there  is  a  close  connexion  between  vcr.  II  and  vcr.  10.  The  same 
writer  argues  that,  as  the  substitution  of  6yr^nt  for  ^rAroi 
(ver.  I)  "  ist  ScbOnredneiei  und  nicht  vom  bcsten  Gescbiaacke,"  the 
writer  adds  Sw  iyiii  iyuTtii  br  iXtfttl^  ,     -       , 

'  This  is  the  (orce  of  the  Wi  in  3  John  9-10  (cf.  I  John  iv.  6, 14) 
•'  The  truth  "  (3  John  3-5)  seems  to  mean  a  life  answering  to  the 
apostolic  standard  thus  enforced  and  exemplified. 

*  Several  of  tfiese  traits  were  reproduced  in  the  teachlag  of  Cerifl-^ 
thus,  others  may  have  been  directly  Jewish  or  Jewish  Christian. 
The  opposition  to  the  Messianic  r61e  of  Jesus  had  varied  adherents. 
The  oeuial  of  the  Virgin-birth,  which  also  formtsi  part  of  the 
system  of  Cerinthus,  was  met  by  anticipation  in  the  storiev  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,  which  pushed  back  the  reception  of  the  spirit 
from  the  baptism  to  the  birth,  but  the  Johannine  school  evidently 
preferred  to  answer  this  heresy  by  developing  the  theoiy  of  the 
Logos,  with  its  implicate  of  pre-existence. 

*  On  the  vexed  question  whether  the  language  of  this  paragraph 
is  purely  spiritual  or  includes  a  realistic  reference,  cf.  G.  t.  Findlay 
^ifiosttor.  itoi,  pp.  97  seq,),  and  Dr  E.  A.  Abbott's  recent  study  in 
hiatessarica,  (§1615-16201  The  writer  is  controverting  the  Docetio 
heresy,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  the  fine  of  comnrankations 
with  the  apostolic  base. 

•  The  universal  range  (ii.  1)  ascribed  to  the  redeeming  work  01 
Christ  is  directed  against  Gnostic  dualism  and  the  Ebionitic  narrow- 
ing of  salvation  to  Israel;  only  ^ittlr  here  denotes  Christians  in 
general,  not  Jewish  Christians.  On  the  aiiswcr  to  the  Gnostic 
pride  of  perfectionism  (i.  8).  cf.  Epict.  iv.  12,  19.  The  emphasis  on 
"  you  all  "  (ii.  3o)  hints  at  the  Gnostic  aristocratEc  system  of  degrees 
among  believers,  which  naturally  tended  to  break  up  brotherly  love 
(cf.  I  Cor.  viii.  l  seq.).  The  Gnostics  also  held  that  a  spiritual  seed 
cf-  iii.  9)  was  implanted  in  man,  as  the  germ  of  his  higher  develop- 
ment into  the  divine  life;  for  the  Valentinian  idea  cf.  Iren.  Adv. 
Uaer.  i.  64,  and  Tertnll.  De  anima,  II  Ihaeretici]  "  nescto  <\uod 
spiritale  semen  infulciunt  animae  ").  Cf.  the  general  discussions 
by  H&iiOg  in  TkeologiscJu  Abhandlunren  C.von  Weissacker  temidmel 
(1892].  pp.  18S  >eq.,  and  Zahn  in  WmUtruuttn  durck  Sdmjt  u. 
CeuMithU  (1892),  pp.  3-74. 
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ChriM.  Th«d»T«cteriMlc«of  the  feHswship  are  then  developed 
(Ui.  I-12),  a*  sinlessness  and  brotherly  love,  under  the  antithesis 
0!  chadreo  of  God  (cf.  ii.  29,  "  bom  of  Him  ")  and  children  of 
the  deviL  This  brotherly  love  bulks  so  largely  in  the  wriut's 
mind  that  he  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  its  main  elements  of 
confidence  towards  God  (iii.  13-24),  moral  discernment  (iv.  1-6); 
and  assurance  of  union  with  God  (iv,  7-21),  all  these  being  boumt 
up  with  a  true  faith  in  Jesos  as  the  Christ  (v.  i-ia).*  A  brief 
epilogue  gives  wliat  is  for  the  most  part  a  samnury  (v.  13-31)  of 
the  leading  ideas  of  the  homily  ^    ' . 

Disjointed  as  the  cause  of  the  argsment  may  seem,  a  close 
scrutiny  of  the  context  often  reveals  a  subtle  conoexioo  between 
paragraphs  which  at  first  sight  appear  unlinked.  Thna  the  idea 
of  the  idaftat  passing  airay  (ii.  17)  suggests  the  following  seo- 
ttnces  upon  the  neanuasof  tberapauna  (ii.  18  seq.),  whose  signs 
are  carefully  noted  in  order  to  reassure  belicvcre,  and  whose 
moral  demands  ore  underlined  (ii,  98,  iii.  3).  Within  this 
paragraph'  even  the  abrupt  mention  of  the  XPI'M*  has  its 
gsnclical  place  (ii.  20).  The  hecctica)  ivrixpwrot,  it  is  implied, 
have  iu>x/)<<rMa  from  God ;  Christiana  liave  (note  the  emphasis  on 
^lai),  owing  to  their  imion  with  the  true  Xeivnt.  Again,  the 
genetic  relation  of  iii.  4  leq.  to  what  precedes  becomes  evident 
when  we  consider  that  the  norm  of  ChrisliaA  purity  (iii.  3)  is 
the  keeping  of  the  divine  comnuddmcnls,  or  conduct  resembling 
Christ's  on  earth  (iii.  3-U.  4-6),  so  that  the  Gnostic 'breach  of 
this  law  not  only  puts  a  man  out  of  touch  with  Christ  (iiL  6  seq.), 
but  defeats  the  very  end  of  Christ's  work.  4.e.  the  abolition  of 
sin  (iiL  8).  Thus  iii.  7-10  resumes  and  completes  the  idea  of 
ii.  aq;  the  Gnostic  is  shown  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  righteous 
God,  partly  because  he  will  not  share  the  brotherly  love  which 
is  the  expression  of  the  righteousness,  and  partly  because  his 
claims  to  sinlessness  render  God's  righteous  foigiveness  (i.  9) 
superflutms.  Similarly  the  mention  of  the  Spirit  (iii.  24)  opens 
naturally  into  a  discussion  of  the  decisive  test  for  the  false 
claims  of  the  heretics  or  gnostic  illumimili  to  spiritual  powers 
and  tflts  (iv  i  seq  );  and,  as  this  test  of  the  genuine  Spirit  of  God 
is  the  confession  of  Jesus  Christ  as  really  human  and  incarnate, 
the  writer,  on  returning  (in  iv.  17  seq.)  to  his  cardinal  idea  of 
brotherly  love,  ezpnsaes  it  in  view  of  the  incarnate  Son  (iv.  9),, 

'  Cf.Denney.71eD<a/ie/Ciru((i902),pp.a6i9-28i.  Thepolcmi- 
cal  reference  to  Cerinthus  is  specially  clear  at  this  point.  The  death 
of  Jesus  was  not  that  of  a  phantom,  nor  was  his  ministry  from  the 
baptism  to  the  cniciiixioa  chat  of  a  heavenly  aeon  which  suffeied 
nothing;  such  is  the  writer's  conunrion.  "  In  every  case  the  his- 
torical IS  asserted,  but  care  is  taken  that  it  shall  not  be  material- 
ized;  a  primacy  is  given  to  the  spiritual.  .  .  .  Except  through  the 
historical,  there  is  no  Christianity  at  all,  but  neither  ie  there  any 
Christianity  till  the  historical  has  been  spiritually  comprehended. 
The  well-known  interpolation  of  the  three  heavenly  witnesses  (v.  7) 
has  now  been  proved  by  Karl  KQnstls  {Das  Comma  Johanneitm. 
1905)  to  have  tafginally  come  from  the  pen  of  the  4th  century  Span- 
iard, Priscillian,  who  himself  denied  all  distinctions  of  person  in  the 
Godhead. 

'  On  the  "  sin  to  death  "(v.  16)  cf.  Jubilees  xxl.  2»,  xxvL  34  with 
Kari's  Johatm.  Sttdim  (1898),  i.  97  teq.  and   M.   Goguel's  La 
■    "       "  '  -     -     -      the  general 

"!  are  best 
_  des  vierUn 
EtrtHums  (1901),  pp.'  301  seq..  312  seq. 

•  In  Prenschen  s  Zeiltckrtit  Jit  die  neiUtsl.  Wiutnsdiaft  (190J), 
pp.  I-S,  von  Dobschthx  tries  to  show  that  the  present  text  of  ii.  at^ 
m.  12  indicaces  a  reviaioa  or  rearrangement  of  an  earlier  text. 
CIttdiu*  (fransiclKai  da  OfislmMiiu.  Aliona.  1808)  had  already 
conjcctUKd  that  a  Gnostic  editor  must  have  worked  over  a  Jewish 
Chnstian  document. 

s  Dr  Alois  Wurm's  attempt  {Die  Jrrhkref  am  erslen  Jekannesbri^e, 
1903)  to  read  the  references  to  emrisu  solely  in  the  light  ol  Jewish 
Christianity  ignores  or  underrates  several  of  the  data.  He  is  sup- 
ported on  the  whole  by  Clemen,  in  Preuschen's  Zatsckrifl  (1905), 
pp.  271-381.  There  b  certainly  an  ami-Jewish  touch,  e.r.  in  the 
claim  of  Ni.  I  (note  the  emphatic  ^p),  when  one  rccolKCts  the 
Saying  of  Aqiba  (Ahoth  iiL  12)  and  Philo's  remark,  «ai  yi»  4  t^n* 
Tsaiw  0mO  «<■!>«  MfiXfMtfat  yeyiM^r,  ^X&  rot  rgi  *a<*6i  fl«6>ot  atraO^ 
\ir^TciUpurtnn-*taytfdUiim  Xi7«i  i wptrfflirtrat  iDt€enf.Unt. 
28).  But  the  antithesis  of  John  and  Cerinthus,  nnlike  that  of 
Paul  and  Cerinthus  (Epiph.  Matr.  xxviii.),  is  too  well  based  in  the 
tradition  of  the  early  Church  to  be  dismissed  as  a  later  dogmatic 
reflection,  and  the  internal  evidence  of  ckis  manifesto  corTobofatas 
it  clearly. 
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irhow  minioo  faniihe*  Sk  praof  o{  God's  love  u  well  as  the 
exBiaple  and  the  energy  of  man's  (iv.  lo  seq.).  The  ume  concep- 
tion of  the  real  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  as  essential  to  faith's 
being  and  wcU-being  is  worked  out  in  the  following  paragraph 
(v.  t-ii),  while  the  allusion  to  etetoal  life  (v.  ii-ii)  leads  to 
the  closing  recapitulation  (v.  i3->i)  o{  the  homily's  kading 
idou  under  this  special  category. 

<  The  curious  idea,  mentioned  by  Augustine  {Quaitl.  emt.  ii. 
J9),  that  the  writing  was  addressed  ad  Parliesi  has  been  literally 
taken  by  several  Latin  fathers  and  later  writers  (<■{.  Grotius, 
Paulus,  Hammond) ,  but  tUa  title  probably  was  a  corruption  of  ad 
tparus  ( Wetstein,  Wegschneider)  or  of  <tp6t  va^cubn  (Whiston: 
the  Christians  addressed  as  virgin,  t^.  free  from  heresy),  if 
not  of  Tspfinot,  as  applied  in  early  tradition  to  John  the -apostle. 
The  circle  for  which  the  homily  was  meant  was  probably,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  the  epistle  preceded  or  followed  the  larger 
treatise.  The  division  of  opiaioa  on  this  point  (cf.  J.  MoSat, 
HisloriaU  New  Talameiit,  xgoi,  p.  534)  is  seiioiis,  but  the 
evidence  for  either  position  Is  purely  subjective.  Iliete  are 
lofficient  peculiarities  of  style  and  conception  >  to  justify 
provisionally  some  hesitation  cm  the  matter  of  the  authorship. 
The  epistle  may  have  been  written  by  a  diSeient  author,  or, 
from  a  men  popular  standpoint,  by  the  author  of  the  gaspd, 
possibly  (as  some  critics  hold)  by  the  author  of  John  zxL  But 
res  tubfka,  opinio  ineerta. 

It  is  unsafe  to  lay  much  stiess  .upon  the  apparent  reminiscence 
oliv.  s-3  (or of  1  John  7)  iikPolyaup,«f  Phil.  7  rcaifing  iXi)Xii#Ara 
instead  of  Ba^hiu),  though,  if  a  literary  filiation  is  assumed, 
the  probability  is  that  Polycatp  is  quoting  from  the  epistle,  not 
vice  versa  (as  Volkraar  contends,  in  bis  Unpnaig  d.  uimreu- 
EfflleH  47  seq.).  BM  Paplas  issaid  by  Easebius  (ff.  E.  iii.  39)  to 
have  used  4  lairfovrp&rtpa  ("ii  'lainovrpimi,v.  it),  i.e.the 
raonyraous  tract,  which,  by  the  time  of  Eusebius,  had  come  to 
be  knowO'M  l  John,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  or  reject 
this  statement,  particularly  as  Justin  Martyr,  another  Asiatic 
writer,  furnishes  clear  echoes  of  the  epistle  (,Dial.  i>3).  The 
tract  most  have  been  in  circulation  throughout  Asia  Minor  at 
,any  rate  before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  snd  century.' 
The  lerminms  a  quo  is  approximately  the  period  of  the  Fourth 
Goqtel's  composition,  but  there  is  no  vaUd  evidence  to  indicate 
the  priority  of  either,  even  upon  the  hypothesis  that  both  came 
from  the  same  pen.  The  aim  of  each  is  too  special  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  epistle  Was  intended  to  accompafiy  or  to 
introduce  the  gospel. 

LiTSiUTtrftB. — The  most  adequate  modem  editioni  of  the  three 
epistles  are  by  Wettcott  Cird  ed.,  i8u)i  H.  J.  Holumann  (Hand, 
Comwunlntitm  N.  T.,  Jrd  ed.,  1908),  B.  Weias  (in  Meyer.&th  cd.,1900), 
Baljon(l904)aadJ.E.Bel>er<Freiburgi<n  fireiigau,  1906).  Briefer 
English  note*  are  (umishod  by  W.  Alexander  ISteabn's  Commentary, 
■  18 1 ).  W.  H.  BennettJCmliry  BiiU,  1901]  and  i).  P.  Forbes  {rnlenul. 
Handbooks  to  New  Testament,  vol.  iv.  1907),  while  Plununcr  has 
•concise  edition  of  the  Cieek  text  (in  The  Camkridte  Creek  Teslomenl, 
1886).  Hother's  edition  (in  Meyer,  1880)  has  been  translated  into 
English  (Edinburgh,  1882],  like  Rothe's  (1878)  invaluable  commen- 
tary on  the  firat  epistle  (cf.  Expotilary  Timttr  vols.  iii.  v.).  Otto 
fiaumiartea's  popular  edition  in  Dit  Sckrifien  des  N,T.  (1907)  is, 
like  that  of  Forbes,  written  (ram  practically  th^  same  standpoint 
as  Uoltsraann'a.    The  earlier  commentaries  of  Alford  (and  ed.. 
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' '  '  "  The  style  is  not  flowinff  and  articulated  1  the  sentences  come  like 
minute-tuns,  as  they  w6uld  drop  from  a  nataral  Hebrew.  The 
writer  moves,  indeed,  amidst  that  order  of  reliekius  kleas  which 
meets  us  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  which  was  that  of  the  Greek 
swrld  wherein  he  found  Mmielf.  He  moves  amongst  these  new 
Ideas,  however,  not  with  the  practised  felKity  c(  the  evangelist, 
b«t  with  something  of  helpkaMeas,  altkoush  the  depth  and  aerefls 
beauty  o(  Ms  spirit  give  to  all  he  iws  an  infinte  impresaveoos  and 
charm  "  (M.  Arnold:  God  and  lie  Bible,  ch.  vi.). 

*  By  the  end  of  the  snd  eentwy  it  appears  to  have  been  fairly 
wdl-known,  to  j  udge  from  Origsn.  I  lenacus  (iii.  16, 8),  and  Clement  of 
Aleundria  (Stran.  ii.  IS,  C6).  In  the  Muiatorian  canon,  which 
mentions  two  epistles  of  John,  it  seems  to  bs  reckoned  .(cf.  Kuhn, 
Das  Uurat,  FratmenL,  pp.  58  f.)  as  an  appendix  or  sequel  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  The  apparent  traces  of  its  uw  in  Ignatius  (cf. 
Smjnn,  vi.  s  >  I  John  iii.  17;  Smym.  vii  - 1  John  iii.  14,  and  F.pk. 
nviii.  •  I  John  v.  6)  seem  too  u 
kypotbesif  c(  filiation. 


>  insecuie.  of  theoMelvesi  to  siarrant  any 


186s),  C.  A.  WoU  (snd  ed..  iStS),  EwaM  (0>< /ei.  Brir/s  flkrulsl  «nf 
erUaerl,  GSttingcn,  1(61-1862),  and  LOcke  (3rd  M.,  revised  bjr 
Berthcau,  1856)  still  repay  the  reader,  and  amonf;  previous  cdituos 
those  of  W.  Whiston  (Camm.  on  St  Jokn's  Tkrte  C*lktiic  EpittJa. 
1719)  and  de  Wette  (1837,  &c.)  contain  material  of  real  excgctical 
interest.  Special  editions  of  the  first  epistle  have  been  published  by 
John  Cotton  (London.  1655),  Nesndcr  (185' ;  Eng.  trans.  New  York. 
■  8J3), E. Haupt  (1869: Eng.  trani.  1879), Lias(i8g7)andC.  Watson 
(1891,  expository)  among  others.  Special  studies  by  F.  H.  Kent 
(Che  ipiotlae  Jok.  castiiio,  Tabiittcn,  i8jo),  Erdraann  UViauc  Jok. 
epist^ae  ariumentum,  nexus  et  consuitim,  Berlin,  iSsSJi  C.  E.  Lu- 
thardt  (De  primae  Joannis  epislolae  eempasiiitne,  i860),  J.  Stock- 
meycr  (Die  SIrucltir  des  erslen  Jok.  Sriefes,  Basel,  1873)  and,  most 
rfaborately,  by  H.  J.  Hokunana  (Jakrb.fUr  pmesl.  Tkeviotie,  1881, 
690seq.i  i8S2,pp.ii8ieq.,3l6seq.,4iaseq.).    To  the  monograph* 

jady  noted  in  the  course  of  this  article  may  be  added  the  essays  by 

Wiesingcr  (Sludien  und  Kriliken,  1899,  pp.  575  seg.)  and  WoMenberg 
("  Glosscn  zum  ersten  Johannisbrief,     Neue  KmUieke  Zoilsekrifl, 


1903,  pp.  233  leq. ,63a  seq.).    On  2  Johntherearesperialc 

arics  and  studies  by  Ritmcier  IDe  eletla  domina,  1 706),  C.  A.  Kricgele 

iDe  KvpU  Jokannis,  1758],  Carprov  {Theoloi.  exetelica,  pp.  105-208). 
H.  G.  B.  MdUer  iComrnent.  in  secundam  epiilMam  Joannis,  1783). 


Comment,  in  Jam.  ep.  111.  (1778),  P.  L.  Gachon  (Autkenliciti  de  la 
deuxihine  et  Iroisiime  ipttres  de  Jean,  1851),  Poggel  {Der  Bteile  und 
drills  Briefe  d.  Aposid  Jokannis,  1896),  and  Chapman  IJournat  ol 
Tkeelorical  Studies,  1904, "  The  lliatorical  Setting  of  the  Second  and 
the  Thutl  Epistles  of  St  John  "),  have  discussed  both  of  the  minor 
epistles  together.  General  studies  of  all  three  are  furnished  by  H.  J. 
Hottanunn  in  Schenkcl's  Bibel-Lexicon,  iii.  342-352,  Sabatier  <£nej- 
dob.  des  seientes  retigieuses,  vii.  177  seq.),  S.  Cox  {Tke  Prieale  LeSieri 
ofSlPaniandSlJokn,  18C7),  Famr(£<r<y  I>«]«^CIr<i<iaaity.ch8. 


xxxL,  xxxiv.  acq.),  Gloag  Ontrtduelim  I*  Ci.'ikafic  Bptttks,  i8»,  pp> 
236-3SO).  S.  D.  F.  Salmond  in  Hasting's  Diet.  Bible  (vol.  ii),  G.  H. 
Gilbert  (Tke  First  Interpreters  of  Jesus,  1901,  pp.  301-332).  and  V. 


'Bajtiet  (Tke  Apostolic  Age,  1900,  pp.4i8seq.;  fromamore  advanced 
critical  position  by  Cone  <77k«  Gospel  and  its  BattiesI  yaisrprdaitnss, 
1893,  pp.  330-3x7),  P.  W.  Schmiedel  (But*.  Bib.,  2SS6-as&2.  also  ina 
munpnfet,  EeonMuuiKBrieJe,  und  Offenbarumt  des  Jokanues,  1906; 
Eng.  trans.  1908),  J.  lUvilie  (Le  Qualriime  aangik,  1901.  pp.  49 
seq.)  and  Pflciderer  (Dar  Vrchrislentum,  2nd  ed.,  1902,  pp.  390seq.l. 
The  problem  of  the  epistles i*  discussed  inckleataUy  by  many  wiitcn 
on  tne  Fourth  Gospel,  as  well  as  by  writers  on  Kew  Testament 
introduction  like  Zahn,  Jacouier,  Bartn  and  Belser,  on  the  Constrva- 
tiveside.and  Hilgenfcid,  JfllichcrandvonSodenontheLiberaL  On 
the  older  Syriac  version  of  2  and  3  John,  see  Owynn's  article  in 
Hetmalkena  (1890),  pp.  281  tea.  On  the  general  reception  of  the 
three  epistles  in  the  early  Church,  Zahn's  paragraphs  (in  bis 
Cesckiekle  d.  N.  T.  Kanans,  i.  J09  seq.,  374  seq.,  90J  seq. :  ii.  48  seq., 
88  seq.)  am  the  most  adequate.  (J.  MT.) 

JOHH,  GOSPEL  OF  ST,  the  fourth  and  latest  of  the  (kispels, 
in  the  Bible,  and,  nest  to  that  of  St  Mark,  the  shortest.  The 
present  attide  will  first  describe  its  general  structure  and  more 
obvious  contents;  compare  it  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  and 
draw  out  its  leading  characteristics  and  final  object.  It  will 
then  apply  the  tests  thus  gained  10  the  narratives  special  to  this 
Qospd;  and  point  out  the  book's  special  difficulties  and  limits, 
and  its  abiding  appeal  and  greatness.  And  It  will  fiuUy  oon- 
sider  the  questions  of  its  origin  and  authorship. 

Analjiiis  of  Contents. — The  book's  chief  break  b  at  xin.  I,  the 
solemn  mtrodiActu^  10  the  feet-washing:  all  up  to  here  reports  Jesus' 
signs  and  apolpgetiG  or  polemical  discourses  to  the  outer  world:  hence 
onwards  it  picuires  toe  manifestation  of  His  glory  to  the  inner 
circle  of  His  disciples.    These  two  parts  contain  three  sections  each. 

I.  (k)  InimliKes  the  whole  work  (L  I-ii.  11).  (a)  The  prokague. 
i.  1-18.  TheLogosexistedbcforecxeationand  time:  was  with  the  very 
Coi  and  was, God;  and  all  things  were  made  through  Him.  For 
in  this  Logos  is  Life,  and  this  Life  is  a  Light  whu:h,  though  shining 
in  darkness^  cannot  bo  suppressed  by  it.  This  true  Light  became 
flesh  and  tabernacled  amongst  us;  and  we  beheld  His  glory,  asc^  an 
Only-Begotten  from  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  John  the 
Baptist  testified  concerning  Him,  the  Logos-Light  and  Logos-Life 
incarnate;  but  this  Logos  alone,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father. 
tath  declared  the  very  God.  ti)  The  four  days'  work  (i.  lo-si). 
On  the  first  three  davs  John  declares  that  he  is  not  the  Christ, 
proclaims  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  and  sends  his  own  disciples  away  to 
jeeuB.  Onthcfourthday,  Jesus  Himself  calls  Philip  and  Natharad. 
(()  The  seventh  day's  first  manifestation  of  the  Incarnate  Light's 
glory  (ii.  1-11);  Jesus  at  Cana  turns  water  into  wine. 

(ii.)  Records,  the  manifestations  of  the  Light's  and  Life's  glory 
and  power  to  friend  and  foe  (ii.  32-vi.  71).  (tf)  Solemn  Inauguralioa 
of  the  Messianic  ministry  (ii.  la-iiL  21 ) :  clearv*ing  of  the  Temple  and 
prophecy  of  His  resurrection;  discourse  to  Nicoacmus  on  baptisinal 
regeneration,  (r)  Three  scenes  in  Judea,  Samaria.  Garuee  respec- 
tively (iii.  J2-iv.  34) :  the  Baptist's  second  testimony;  Jous'discotirse 
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with  the  wonaa  tt  the  well  coQcenuoc  tbe  mritual.  univen&l 
character  of  the  new  religion ;  and  cure  of  the  rulers  aon,  tht  reward 
of  faith  in  the  aimple  word  of  Jew*.  (J)  Manifeitation  of  Jesus  as 
the  viviMns  Life<Lc««ia  and  it»  concndictioa  in  Judaa.  v.:  tha 
paralytic  ■  cure,  (f)  ManifcftUtionof  lesuaaathe  heavea-dcacended 
uving  Bread  and  its  contradiction  in  Calilce,  vL:  multiplication  of 
the  loaves;  walking  on  the  waters;  and  His  discourse  on  the  holj; 
EucharisC  ' 

(iii.)  AcDtecoaAktbetwceatlie  Ncir  Light  and  the  old  darkmsa 
{vii.-iii}.  U>  SeU-flianifestatioa  of  the  LcBO»'Ugfc«  in  the  Temple 
(viL  I'l-  M).  Journey  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles;  inviution  toibt 
fOul  athirst  to  come  to  Him  (the  fountain  of  Life)  and  drinV,  and 

Eroclamation  of  Himself  as  the  Lieht  of  the  world ;  cure  of  the  man 
om  blind;  allegory  of  the  good  sneplMnl.  The  allegory  continued 
at  the  feast  of  the  dedication.  They  strive  to  stone  or  to  take  Him. 
(f)  The  Logos-Life  brings  Lazaius  to  life;  effects  of  the  act  (x.40-zti. 
U)).  Jesus  withdraws  bcvood  Jordan,  and  then  comes  to  Bethany, 
His  fncnd  Lazarus  being  ouried  three  days;  proclaims  Himself  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life ;  and  caHs  Lazarus  back  to  life.  Some  who 
saw  it  report  the  act  to  the  Pharisees ;  the  Sanhedrim  meets,  Caiapbaa 
declares  that  one  man  must  die  for  the  people,  and  henceforward  they 
ceaselessly  plan  His  death.  Jesus  wltnclraws  to  the  Judacan  desert, 
but  soon  returns,  six  days  before  Passover,  to  Bethany;  Mary 
anoints  Hin,  a  crowd  comes  to  see  Him  and  Lazaras,  and  the  hter- 
ardks  then.plaiL  the  kiJlinjgof  Laranta  alio.  Next  morning  He  rUtet 
into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass s  colt.  Ccrtaia  Creeks  desire  to  see  Him: 
He  declares  the  hour  of  Hia  gloriAcatton  to  have  come:  "  Now  My 
soul  is  troubled.  .  .  .  Father,  save  Me  from  this  hour.  But  for 
this  have  I  come  unto  this  hour:  Fathei*.  glorify  Thy  Name."  A 
voice  answers,  "  I  have  gkirificd.  It  and  willglonfy  h  again  ":  soma 
think  that  aa  angel  spoke;  but  icsus  explains  that  this  voice  was 
not  for  His  sake  out  for  theirs.  When  lifted  up  from  earth.  He  wUl 
draw  all  men  to  Himself;  they  are  to  believe  in  Him,  the  Light. 
The  writer's  concluding  reflection :  the  small  success  of  Jesus*  activity 
Among  the  Jews.  Once  again  He  cries:  **  I  am  come  a  Light  into 
the  worki.  that  whoso  believeth  in  Mc  sfaoukl  not  abide  in  darkneaaj" 

3.  The  Lofos*Christ's  manifestation  of  His  life  and  love  to  Hb 
disciples,  dunng  the  last  supj^r,  the  passion,  (he  risen  Ufc  (xiti.-xx). 

(iv.)  The  Last  Supper  ^nii.-xvii.)  (j)  Solemn  washing  of  the  dis- 
ciples feet;  the  beloved  disciple;  designates  the  traitor;  Judasgoes 
forth,  it  is  night  (xiii.  1-30).  (jfc)  Last  discourses,  first  aeries  (xiii, 
31-xiv.  31):  toe  new  commandment,  the  other  helper;  "  Arise,  let 
us  go  hence."  Second  scries  (xv.  i-xvi.  33):  all<^ory  of  the  true 
vine;  "Greater  love  than  this  hath  no  man.  that  he  lav  down  his 
life  for  his  friend  ";  the  world's  hatred;  thespirit  of  truth  shall  lead 
them  into  all  truth ;  "  1  caoK  forth  from  the  Father  and  am  come 
into  the  worid.  again  I  leave  the  worid  and  go  to  the  Father"; 
"  Be  of  good  chcerj  I  have  overcome  the  world."  (f)  The  high- 
priestly  prayer  (xvii).  "  Father,  glorify  Thy  Son  .  .  .  with  the 
glory  which  I  had  with  Thee  bclbre  the  world  was  .  .  .  that  to  as 
oiany  as  Thou  hast  given  Him,  He  should  give  eternal  life."  **  I 
pray  for  them,  I  pray  not  for  the  world.  1  pniy  also  for  them  that 
shall  believe  in  Me  through  their  word,  that  they  may  be  all  one,  aa 
Thou  Father  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee." 

(v.)  The  Passion  (xviil.  hx.).  (m)  In  thegardcn :  the  Roman  soldier* 
come  to  apprehend  Him,  fall  back  upon  the  ground  at  Hia  decUra- 
tion  "  I  am  He."  Peter  and  Malchus.  (0}  Before  Annas  atnight 
and  Caiaphas  at  dawn;  Peter's  denials  (xviii.  12-37).  (')  Before 
Pitate  (wiii.  2S-40).  Jesus  declares,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world.  I  have  come  into  the  worid  that  I  may  Dear  witness  to  the 
truth  :  everyone  that  is  of  th»  truth,  hcareth  My  voice  ";  Pilate  asks 
accpttcaHy  "  What  is  tnjth  ?  "  and  the  crowd  prefers  fiarabbaa^ 
(p)  The  true  king  presented  to  the  people  as  a  mock-king;  Hia 
rejection  by  the  Jews  and  abandonment  ^o  them  (xix.  1-16).  (q) 
Jesus  carries  His  cross  to  Golgotha,  and  Is  crucified  therebetween  two 
Others;  the  cross's  title  and  Pilate's  refusal  to  alter  it  (xix.  17-73): 
(r)  The  soldiers  cast  lots  upon  His  garments  and  aeamlesa  tunic; 
His  mother  with  two  faithful  women  and  the  beloved  dtsCiple  at 
the  cross's  foot;  His  commendation  of  His  mother  and  the  disciple 
to  each  other;  His  last  two  sayings  in  deliberate  accomplishmffnt 
of  scripture  "  I  thirst,"  "  It  is  accomplished.*'  He  gives  up  the 
Rttrit;  His  bones  rentain  unbroken;  ana  from  His  speat-'lanced  sidri 
Hood  and  water  i»i^o  (xix.  33-3/),  -  (5)  The  two  tpblea,  Jo^ph  of 
Anmathaea  and  Nicodemus,  omd  the  dead  body  in  a  winding 
sheet  with  one  hundred  pounds  of  precious  spices,  and  place  it  in  a 
new  monument  in  a  near  garden,  smce  the  sabbath  is  at  hand. 

(vi.)  The  risen  Jesus,  Lord  and  God  (xx.).  (t)  Attfarly  dawnonthe 
first  day  of  the  week,  Mary  Magdalen,  finding  the  stone  foiled  away 
from  the  monument,  runs  to  tell  Peter  and  the  belovud  disciple  that 
(he  Lord's  body  has  been  removed.  Peter  and  the  other  disciple 
run  to  the  grave;  the  latter,  arriving  first,  enters  only  after  Peter 
has  gone  in  and  noted  the  empty  gravc-dothes— enters  and  believes. 
After  their  departure.  Mary  sees  two  angels  where  His  body  had  lain 
and  turning  away  bchoMs  Jesus  sUnding,  yet  recognizes  Him  only 
when  He  addresses  her.  He  bids  her  "  Do  not  touch  Me.  for  I  have 
not  yet  ascended  ";but  to  tell  His  brethren  "  I  ascend  to  My  Father 
and  to  your  Father,  to  My  God  and  to  your  God."  And  she  docs  so. 
(«)  Second  apparition  (xx  19-33).  Later  on  the  same  day,  the  doors 
being  shut,  Jesus  appears  amongst  His  disciples,  shows  them  His 
(pierced)  bands  and  sidct  and  solemnly  commisaions  aixl  endows 
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than  for  tha  apostolate-  fav  the  words.  "  As  the  Father  baft  sent 
Me,  so  I  send  you."and  by  Drea thing  upon  them  saying  "  Receive  the 
Holy  Spirit:  whose  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  to  them;  whose 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  (t)  Third  apparition  and  culmina- 
ting saving;  conclusion  of  entire  book  (xx.  34-31).  Thomas,  who  had 
been  abaent,  doubts  the  resunectton ;  Jesus  comes  and  aabmits  to  tht 
doubter's  tests.  Thomas  exclaims,  "My  Lord  and  my  God"; 
but  Jesus  declares  "  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet 
have  believed."  "  Now  Jesus,"  conchides  the  writar,  "  did  many 
other  signs,  .  .  .  but  these  aze  written,  that  ye  may  believe  that 
lesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Soa  of  God,  and  dat  believing  ye  any  have 
life  in  His  name." 

The  above  analysis  is  rough,  since  even  distantly  placed  sections, 
indeed  the  two  parts  themselves,  are  interrelated  by  delicate  com- 
plex references  on  And  back.  And  it  omits  the  account  of  the 
adulteiess  (vit.  S3-viiL  li):  (avaluablereportofanBctualcxx:uiTenc« 
which  probably  belonged  to  some  primitive  document  otherwise 
incorporated  by  the  Synoptbts),  because  it  is  ouite  un-Johannine 
in  vocabulary,  style  and  character,  intercepts  tne  Gospel's  thread 
wherever  placed,  and  isabaent  from  its  best  MSS.  It  also  omits  xxl. 
This  chapter'*  first  two  stages  contain  an  important  torty  faistoiical 
document  of  Synoptic  type:  Jesus'  apparition  to  seven  dtaoiples 
by  the  Liike  of  Galilee  aiud  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes;  and 
Peter's  threefold  confession  and  Jesus*  threefmd  commission  to 
him.  And  its  third  stajEe,  Jesus'  prophecies  to  Peter  and  to  tha 
bdoved  disc^e  concerning  their  future,  aixi  the  declaration  "  Thil 
is  the  discspk  who  testifies  to  these  things  and  who  has  written  them, 
and  we  know  that  his  testimony  u  true,  is  doubtless  written  by  the 
rediactor.of  the  pievtous  two  staaes.  This  writer  imitates,  but  is 
different  from,  the  great  author  of  the  first  twcn^  chapters. 

Comftrium  idsU  the  Sym^ptisit. — The  folkwing  are  the  most 
obvious  differences  between  toe  original  book  ana  the  SynoptistSw 
John  hasa  metaphysical  prologue ;  Matthew  and  Luke  have  historical 
prologues;  and  Mark  is  without  any  prolague.  The  earthly  scpne 
ta  here  Judea,  indeed  Jerusalem,  with  but  five  breaks  (vi.  r-vii.  10) 
is  the  onhr  loi«  one;  whilst  over  two'thtrds  of  each  Synoptist  deal 
with  Galilee  or  Samaria.  The  ministrv  here  lasts  about  three  and  a 
half  years  (it  begins  some  months  before  the  first  Passover,  ii.  13; 
the  feast  of  v.  1  is  probably  a  second ;  the  third  occurs  vi.  4 ;  and  on 
the  fourth,  xi.  55.  He  dies):  whil>t  the  Synoptists  have  but  the  one 
Passover  of  His  death,  after  Lu  re  I  y  :t  >  oar  of  ministry.  Here  Jesus* 
teaching  contains  no  parables  and  l^t  three  allegories,  the  Synop- 
tists present  it  as  parabolic  through  and  througti.  Here  not  one 
exorcism  occurs;  in  the  Synoptists  the  exorcisms  arc  as  prominent 
aa  tbccuresand  thepraiching.  John  has,  besides  the  passion,  seven 
accounts  in  common  with  the  bynoptists:  the  Baptist  and  Jesus, 
(1. 19-34);  cleansing  of  the  Temple  (ii.  it-'l6>;cure  of  the  centurion's 
(ruler's)  servant  (son)  fiv.  4&-54);  multiplication  of  the  loaves  (vL 
1>I3):  walking  upon  tne  water  (vi.  I&-3I);  anointing  at  Bethany, 
(xiL  !-•);  entry  into  Jenitslcm  (xii.  12-16):  all  oniaue  occurrences. 
In  the  first.  John  describes  how  the  Raptist,  on  Jesus  approach,  cries 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  u  hie  h  takcthaway  the  sins  of.thcwoHd"; 
and  how  he  says  "  I  saw  the  spirit  dcscisnding  upon  Him,  and  !  bore 
witness  that  this  is  the  Son  cf  r.oH."  lUit  the  Synoptists,  especially 
Mark,  give  the  slow  steps  in  even  the  apostles'  reafization  of  Jesus' 
Messianic  character;  only  at  Cacsarea  Phitippi  Simon  alone,  for  the 
first  time,  cicariy  discerns  it.  Jesus  declaring  that  His  Father  has 
revealed  it  to  Him,  and  yet  Simon  is  still  scandalized  at  the  thought 
of  a  suffering  Messiah  (Mark  viii.  38-34).  Only  some  two  weeks 
before  the  end  is  He  proclaimed  Messiah  at  Jericho  (x.  46-4^) ;  then 
in  Jerusalem,  five  days  before  dying  for  this  upon  the  cross  <xi.  t-io, 
itv.  37).  As  to  the  Baptist,  in  all  three  Synoptists,  he  baptizes  Jesus, 
and  m  Mark  i.  10,  11  it  is  Jesus  who  sees  the  Spirit  descending  upon 
Himself  on  His  emeT|[ing  from  beneath  the  water,  and  it  is  to 
Himself  that  Cod's  voice  is  addressed ;  in  John,  Tesus'  baptism  is 
igwored.  only  the  Spirit  reouhts  hovering  above  Him,  as  s  sign  fo^ 
tne  Baptist's  instruction.  And  in  Matt.  ».  3-6,  the  Baptist,  several 
months  after  the  Jordan  scene,  sends  from  his  prison  to  ascertain  \t 
Jesus  is  indeed  the  Messiah;  in  John,  the  Baptist  remains  at  large 
so  as  again  (iii.  31-36)  to  proclaim  jesus*  heavenly  provenance. 
The  ctcaming  of  the  Temple  occurs  m  the  Synoptists  fcnr  days 
before  His  death,  and  insUnlly  determines  the  hierarcha  to  seek  Hi^ 
destiwction  (Mark  xi.  15-18)  j  John  puts  it  three  years  back,  as  an 
appropriate  frontispiece  to  Hrs  complete  claims  and  work. 

The  phssion-narratives  reve*l  tiie  following  main  differences. 
Joha  omits,  at  the  last  supper,  its  central  point,  the  great  historic 
act  of  the  h(rfy  eucharist,  carefully  ^iven  by  the  Synoptists  and 
St  Paul,  havingpravidedahiehlydoctnnal  equivalent  in  the  discourse 
on  the  living  bread,  here  spoken  by  Jesus  in  Capernaum  over  a  year 
birfore  the  passion  (vi.  4),  the  day  after  the  multiplication  of  the 
loaves.  This  transference  is  doubtleas  connected  with  the  change  in 
the  relations  between  the  time  of  the  Passover  meal  and  that  of  Hia 
death:  in  the  Synoptists,  the  Thursday  evening's  supper  is  a  true 
Passover  meal,  the  umb  had  been  slain  that  afternoon  and  Jeus  dies 
some  twenty-four  hours  later:  in  John,  the  supper  is  not  a  Paswverj 
meal,  the  Passover  is  celebrated  on  Friday,  and  Jesus,  proclaimed 
here  from  the  first,  the  Lamb  of  Cod,  dies  whilst  the  paschal  lambs. 
His  prototypes,  are  being  slain.  The  scene  in  the  garden  is  without 
the  agoay  of  Cethsemane;  a  faint  echo  of  this  historic  anguishappcars 
in  the  soeoe  with  the  Greeks  four  days  earlier,  and  even  that  peaceful 
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appeal  to,  and  uuwer  of,  the  Father  ooctin  only  for  HU  foOowenT 
•ana.  In  th«  garden  Jesus  here  Himaelf  eoea  forth  to  meet  His 
captors,  and  tb^  fall  back  upon  the  grounci,  on  His  revealing  Him- 
■eU  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth.*  The  lon^  scenes  vnth  Pilate  culminate 
in  the  great  sayings  concerning  His  kingdom  not  being  of  this  world 
and  tfaeobjectof  this  His  conung  being  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth, 
thus  exfjaining  how.  though  ammiing  kingship  (Mark  xv.  a)  He 
could  be  innocent.  In  John  He  does  not  declare  Himself  Mesuah 
before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin  (Mark  xiv.  61}  but  declares  Himself 
supemuodane  regal  witness  to  the  truth  before  the  Roman  governor. 
Ine  scene  on  Calvary  differa  as  Ct^ws;  In  the  Synoptists  the 
soldiers  divide  His  garments  among  them,  casting  Iota  (Mark  xv. 
34)!iB  John  they  make  four  tttrts  of  them  and  cast  lots  concerning 
His  t^mlf**  tunic,  thus  f ulfuling  the  text,  "  They  divided  My  gar- 
ments among  them  and  upon  My  vesture  they  cast  lots  :  the 
parallelism  oi  Hebrew  poetry,  which  twice  describes  one  fact, 
being  taken  as  witnessing  to  two,  uid  the  tunic  doubtless  syrobol- 
tzing  the  unity  of  the  Church,  as  tn  Philo  the  high  priest's  seamle^ 
robe  symboliaes  the  indivisible  unity  of  the  universe,  expressive  of 
the  iuifos  {De  eMetaU,  xxL),  In  the  Synoptists,  of  His  fbllowcn 
only  women — the  careful,  secmii^v  exhaustive  lists  do  noc  include 
His  mother — remain,  looking  on  irom  afar"  (Mark  xv.  40);  in 
J«An.  Hit  motliar  stsjids  with  the  two  other  Marys  and  the  bdoved 
disciple  beneath  the  cross,  and  "  from  that  hoor  the  disciple  took  her 
unto  his  own  (hotiie),"  while  in  the  (rfder  literature  His  mother  does 
not  appear  in  Jerusalem  till  iust  before  Pentecost,  and  with  "  His 
brethren  "  (Acts  i.  14).  Ami  John  alone  teOs  how  the  bones  of  the 
dead  body  remained  unbroken,  fulfilling  the  ocdinance  as  to  the 
paschal^ lamb  (Exod.  xii.  46)  and  how  bkwd  and  water  flow  from  His 
spear-meroed  side:  thus  the  Lamb  "  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world  by  shedding  Htsblood  which  "deanseth  us  from  every  sin  "; 
and  "  He  conwtb  oy  water  and  blood,"  historically  at  His  bsptism 
and  crud&xioo,  ana  mystically  to  eacii  faithfid  soulinbapdsmand 
the  eucharist.  The  story  of  the  risen  Christ  (xx.)  shows  dependence 
on  and  contrast  to  the  Synoptic  accounts.  Its  two  halves  have  each 
a  negative  and  a  positive  scene.  The  empty  grave  (i-io)  and  the 
apparition  to  the  Magdalen  (1 1-18)  tocher  ccwrespond  to  the  me»* 
sage  brought  by  the  women  (Matt,  xxviii.  i-io);  and  the  apparition 
to  the  ten  Joyously  believing  apostles  (19-^3)  and  then  to  the  sadly 
doubting  Thomas  (34-30)  toother  correspond  to  Luke  xxiv.  36^43, 
where  the  eleven  apostles  jomtly  receive  one  visit  frank  the  risen 
(Me,  and  both  doubt  and  believe,  mourn  and  rnoice. 

The  Johannine  discourses  revral  differences  from  the  Synoptists 
•o  profound  as  to  be  admitted  by  alL  Here  Jesus,  the  Baptist  and 
the  writer  speak  so  much  alike  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
say  where  each  speaker  begins  and  ends:  e.f.  in  iiL  27-30,  3i-'36. 
The  speeches  dwell  upon  Jesus*  person  and  work,  as  we  shall  find, 
with  a  didactic  directness,  philosophical  terminology  and  denuncia- 
tory exclusivenpss  unmatched  in  the  Synopdst  sayings.  "  This  is 
eternal  life,  that  they  may  know  Thee  the  only  true  Cod  and  jesus 
Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent  "  (xvii.  3).  is  part  of  the  high-pneally 
prayer;  yet  Pto  Calmes,  with  the  papal  censor's  approbation,  says, 

'  It  seems  to  us  impossible  not  to  admit  that  we  have  here  dogmatic 
developments  explKable  rather  by  the  evangelist's  habits  of  mind 
than  by  the  actual  words  of  Jeeus."  "  I  ha^w  told  you  of  earthly 
things  and  you  believe  not;  bow  shall  ye  believe  if^I  tell  you  oc 
heavenly  things  }  "  (iii.  la),  and  "  Ye  are  from  beneath,  I  am  from 
above  **  (viii.  33),  ^ve  us  a  Plato- (Philo*)  like  upper.  "  true  "  world, 
and  a  lower,  delusive  world.  "  Ye  shall  die  in  your  sins  "  (viiL  ai); 
"  ye  are  from  your  father  the  devil  "  (viii.  44) ;  "  1  am  the  door  of 
the  sheep,  all  they  that  came  .before  Me  are  thieves  and  robbers," 
(x.  7.  8);  "  they  have  no  excuse  for  their  no  *'  (xv.  »>— contrast 
•tranEly  with  the  yeaminc  over  Jenisaicin:  "  The  bkxxl  of  Abel  the 
just  ''^aiKl  "  the  bkMKl  of  Zachanas  son  of  Barachia*  '*  (Matt.  xxiH. 
u-37 » And  "  Father,  for^vc  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do** 
Luke  xxiii.  34).  And  whilst  the  Synoptist  speeches  and  acttoos  stand 
in  loose  and  natural  relation  to  each  other,  the  Johanmoe  deeds  so 
cJosely  illustrau  the  sayings  that  each  set  everywhere  suppkmenti 
Uis  otner:  the  history  itself  here  tends  to  become  one  long  allegory. 
So  with  the  woman  at  the  well  and  "the  living  water";  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  loaves  and  "  the  living  Dread  "  i  1  am  the  Light  of  the 
isorld  "  and  the  blind  man's  cure;  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life  "  and  the  raisiag  of  Lasarus;  indeed  even  with  the  Temple- 
cleansing  and  the  prophecy  as  to  His  resunectlon,  Nicodemus's 
night  visit  and  "  men  loved  the  daricoess  rather  than  the  light." 
the  cure  of  the  inoperauve  paralytic  and  "  My  Father  and  t  work 
hitherto."  the  walking  phantom-Ukc  upon  the  waters  Oohn  vi, 

15-31 ;  Mark  vi.  49),  and  the  declaration  concerning  the  eucharist, 
*'  the  spirit  it  is  that  quickeoeth  "  (John  vi,  63).  X>nly  some  six- 
teen Synoptic  sayings  reappear  here;  but  we  are  given  some  great 
new  sayings  f uU  of  toe  Synoptic  spirit. 

Ck^ractaUiks  and  OhJ€cL-~-'V\it  book's  character  results  from 
the  continuous  operation  of  four  great  tendendea.  There  is 
everywhere  a  readiness  to  handle  traditional,  \MXpAy  historical, 
tnatcriaU  with  a  sovereign  freedom,  controlled  AOd  limited  by 
doctrioal  convictions  and  devotional  experiences  alooe.  Then 
h  eveiywbcfc  the  mystic's  deep  love  for  double,  even  Kcble 
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metuiinp:  «.(.  the  "  agaih  "  in  Ci.  >,  means,  CtenDy,  "  bom 
the  be^iuung,"  to  be  phyucalljr  bora  again;  morally,  to  becoow 
■a  a  little  chUd;  myatically,  "  from  heaven,  God,"  to  be  apiiita- 
ally  renewed.  "  Judgment "  <<iplffu),  in  the  popular  lenae, 
condemnation,  a  future  act;  in  the  mystical  sense,  discrimination, 
a  present  fact.  There  is  everywhere  the  influence  of  certain 
central  ideas,  partly  identical  with,  but  largely  developments 
of,  those  leas  reflectively  operative  in  the  Synoptists  Thus  six 
great  terms  are  characteristic  of,  or  even  spedal  to,  tUs  GospeL 
"  The  Only-Begotten  "  is  most  nearly  reached  by  St  Paul's 
term  "  His  own  Son."  The  "  Word,"  or  "  Logos,"  is  a  term 
derived  from  Hecadeitua  of  Ephesus  and  the  Stoics,  through 
the  Alexandrian  Jew  Philo,  but  conceived  here  throughout  as 
definitely  personaL  "  The  Light  of  the  World  "  the  Jesus- 
Logos  here  proclaims  Himself  to  be;  in  the  Synoptists  He  only 
declares  His  disciples  to  be  such.  "The  Paradete,"  as  in 
Philo,  is  a  "  helper,"  "  intercessor  ";  but  in  Philo  he  a  the 
intelligible  universe,  whilst  here  He  is  a  scU-consdons  Spirit. 
"  Truth,"  "  the  truth,"  "  to  know,"  have  here  a  prominence 
and  significance  far  beyond  their  Synoptic  or  even  their  Pauline 
use.  And  above  all  stand  the  uses  of  "  Life,"  "  Eternal  Life." 
The  living  ever-working  Father  (vi.  57;  v.  17]  has  a  I.ogos  in 
whom  is  Life  (i.  4),  an  ever-working  Son  (v.  17},  who  decUrta 
Himself  "  the  living  Bread,"  "  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ufe," 
"  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life  "  (vi.  51;  xL  >$;  xiv.  16):  so 
that  Father  and  Son  quicken  whom  they  will  (v.  11);  the  Father's 
comroandment  is  Ufe  everlasting,  and  Jesus'  words  are  spirit 
and  life  (xii.  50;  vi.  63,  68).  The  term,  already  Synoptic,  taka 
over  here  most  of  the  connotations  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  God," 
ihe  standing  Synoptic  expression,  which  appears  bete  only  ia 
iii.  j-j;  xviii.  j6.  Note  that  ihe  term  "  the  Logos  "  is  pecuUar 
to  the  Apocalypse  (xix.  ij),  and  the  prologue  here;  but  that,  a> 
Light  and  Life,  the  Logos-conception  is  present  throughout  the 
book.  And  thus  there  is  eveiywhete  a  striving  to  contemplate 
history  sub  spait  atUrnilalis  and  to  cnglobe  the  successiveness 
of  man  in  the  simultaneity  of  God. 

Narratives  Ptatliar  la  Jakn.—Ol  his  seven  great  symbolical, 
doctrinally  interpreted  "  signs,"  John  shares  three,  the  cure  of 
the  ruler's  son,  the  multiplication  of  Che  loaves,  the  walking  on 
the  waters,  with  the  Synoptists:  yet  here  the  first  is  transformed 
almost  beyond  recognition;  and  the  two  others  only  typify  and 
prepare  the  eucharistic  discourse.  Of  the  fonr  purely  Johannine 
signs,  two — the  cures  of  the  paralytic  (v.  1-16),  and  <rf  the  nan 
born  blind  (ix.  r- 34) — are,  admittedly,  profoundly  symbolical. 
In  the  first  case,  the  man's  physical  and  spiritual  lethargy  are 
closely  interconnected  and  strongly  contrasted  with  the  e<ct> 
active  God  and  His  Logos.  In  the  second  case  there  is  also  the 
closest  parallel  between  physical  blindness  cured,  and  spidtual 
darkness  dispelled,  by  the  Logos-Light  as  described  in  the 
accompanying  disoMuw.  Both  narratives  ate  doubtless  based 
upon  actual  occurrences — the  cures  narrated  in  Mark  Bl,  iii.,  viii., 
X.  and  scenes  witnessed  by  the  writer  in  later  times;  yet  hers 
they  do  but  picture  our  Lord's  spiritual  work  in  the  human  soul 
achieved  throughout  Christian  history.  We  cannot  well  claim 
more  than  these  three  kinds  of  reafity  for  the  first  and  the  last 
tigns,  the  miracle  at  Cana  and  the  resurrection  of  Tj/ann 

For  tbe  marriage-feast  sign  yields  throughout  an  allegorical 
meaning.  Water  stands  in  this  Gospel  foe  what  Is  still  but 
symbol;  thus  Ihe  water-pots  serve  here  the  external  Jewish 
ablutions— old  bottles  which  the  "  new  wine  "  of  the  Gospd  is 
to  burst  (Mark  iL  12).  Wine  is  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant, 
and  He  will  drink  the  fruit  of  the  viae  new  in  the  Kingdom  ot 
God  (Mark  xiv.  ajris);  the  vineyard  where  He  Himsdf  is  the 
tree  Vine  (Mark  xii.  i;  Jolm  xv.  i).  And  "the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  to  a  marriage-feast "  (Matt.  xxii.i);  Jesua  is  the 
Bridegroom  (Mark  iL  19);  "the  maniage  of  the  Lamb  has 
cone  "  (Rev.  xix.  7).  "  They  have  no  wine":  the  hoptkaiaase 
of  tbe  old  conditions  is  aruwunccd  here  by  the  true  Israel,  tbe 
Messiah's  spiritual  mother,  the  same  "  woman  "  who  in  Rev.  xiL 
1,  $  "  brought  forth  a  man-child  who  was  to  rule  all  nations." 
Cardinal  Newman  admits  that  the  latter  woman  "reproeats 
the  cbotcb,  thia  is  the  real  or  direct  tense";  yet  as  her  man-child 
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b  cnlaiBly  the  Meniah,  tUs  chutcli  must  be  the  faithful  Jewish 
chiuch.  Thus  also  the  "  woman  "  at  the  wedding  and  beneath 
the  ctoas  stands  primarily  fof  the  faithful  Old  Testament 
coounmiity,  contsponding  to  the  beloved  disciple,  the  typical 
New  Testament  follower  of  her  Son,  the  Messiah:  in  each  case 
the  devotional  accommodation  to  His  eanbly  mother  is  equally 
■ndeot  and  legitimate.  He  answers  her  "  My  hdur  is  not  yet 
come,"  ia.  in.  the  symbolic  story,  the  moment  for  working  the 
minde;  in  the  symbohzcd  reality,  the  hour  of  His  death,  con- 
dition for  the  spirit's  advent;  and  "  what  is  there  between  Me 
and  thee?  "  i.e.  "  My  motives  spring  no  mote  from  the  old 
religion,"  words  d«v<id  of  difficulty,  if  spoken  thus  by  the 
Etetnal  Logos  to  the  passing  Jewish  church.  Thetransfotmalion 
is  soon  afterwards  aocompdished,  but  in  symbol  only;  the  '*  hour  " 
of  the  fall  aeoae  is  still  over  three  years  off.  Already  Philo  says 
"  the  Logos  is  the  master  of  the  spiritaal  drinking-fcast,"  and 
"  let  Melchisedeck  " — the  Logos—"  in  Ueu  of  water  offer  wine  to 
aouls  and  inebriate  them  "  (Z)e  mm.  ii.  37;  Ltu-  >"■  ■>>•  '')• 
But  in  John  this  symbolism  figures  a  great  historic  fact,  the 
joyous  freshness  of  Jesus'  ministerial  begiiminga,  as  indicated 
in  the  sayings  of  the  Bridegroom  and  of  the  new  wine,  a  fresh- 
ness typical  of  Jesus'  ceaseless  renovation  of  souls. 

The  raising  of  Lazarus,  in  appearance  a  massive,  definitely 
localised  historical  fact,  requites  a  similar  interpretation,  unless 
we  would,  in  favour  of  the  direct  historicity  of  a  story  peculisj 
to  a  profoundly  allegorical  treatise,  ruin  the  historical  tnist- 
wottbiness  of  the  largely  historical  Synoptlsts  in  precisely  their 
most  comfdeU  and  verisimilar  part.  For  especially  in  Mark, 
the  passing  through  Jericho,  the  entry  into  Jerul^em,  the 
Temple-cleansing  and  its  immediate  effect  upon  the  Meniichs, 
their  next  day's  interrogatory,  "  By  what  authority  doest  thou 
these  things?  "  i.*.  the  clennsog  (x.  46-xi.  jj),  are  all  closely 
interdependent  and  lead  at  once  to  His  discussions  with  His 
Jenoakm  opponents  (xii.  xiii.),  and  to  the  anointing,  last 
sapper,  and  passion  Odv.  zv).  John's  last  and  greatest  symbolic 
sign  rcplatea  those  historic  motives,  since  here  it  is  the  raising 
of  Laxarus  which  determines  the  hierarchs  to  kill  Jesus  (zi.  46- 
53),  and  occasions  the  crowds  which  accompany  and  meet  Him 
oh  His  entry  (xiL  9-19).  Hie  inttioiic  improbabilities  of  the 
narrative,  if  taken  as  direct  history,  are  also  great:  Jesus' 
deliberate  dday  of  two  days  to  lecare  Hit  friend's  dying,  and 
His  njoidng  at  the  death,  since  thus  He  can  revivify  His  friend 
and  faring  His  discipht  to  believe  in  Himself  as  the  Life,  His 
deliberate  weeping  over  the  death  which  He  has  thus  let  happen, 
yet  His  anger  at  the  similar  tears  of  Lazarus's  other  friends;  and 
Bis  praying,  as  He  tells  the  Father  in  the  prayer  itself,  rimjiy 
to  edify  the  bystanders:  all  point  to  a  doctrinal  allegory. 
Indeed  tha  ditnaz  of  the  whole  account  is  already  reached  in 
Jesus'  great  saying:  "  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  he 
that  believeth  in  Me  .  .  .  shall  not  die  for  ever,"and  in  Martha's 
answer:  "  I  believe  that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Cod, 
wbo  hast  come  into  the  worid  "  (xl.  >6,  97),  the  sign  which 
follows  is  but  the  pictorial  representation  of  this  abiding  trtith. 
The  materials  for  the  allegory  will  have  been  certain  Old  Testa- 
nMBt  narratives,  but  especially  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  Jesus' 
raisings  of  Jurus's  daughter  and  of  the  widow's  sen  (Mark  v.; 
(Luke  vii.).  Mary  and  Martha  ale  admittedly  idenucal  with  the 
sisters  in  Luke  z.  38-4S,  and  already  some  Greek  fathers  connect 
the  Lazarus  of  this  allegory  with  the  Lazarus  of  the  parable 
(Luke  zvi.  19-31).  In  the  parable  Lazarus  returns  hot  to  earth, 
•ince  Abnharn  foresees  that  the  rich  man's  brethren  wouM 
disbelieve  even  if  one  rose  from  the  dead,  in  the  corresponding 
allegory,  Lasanis  does  actually  return  to  life,  and  the  Jews 
believe  so  b'ttle  as  to  detetmine  upon  kiDing  the  very  Ufe 
Biraaelf. 

Special  DiffieuIHa  and  Sfeeial  GreelHess.—Tlit  difficulties, 
limitatioiu  and  temporary  means  special  to  the  book  are 
doaely  connected  with  its  ready  appeal  and  abiding  power;  let 
as  take  both  sets  of  tUngs  toother,  in  three  couples  of  inteiw 
ttlatcd  price  and  gift. 

Tke  book's  method  and  form  are  pervadingly  allegorical;  its 
fantioct  and  aim  «ic  profoundly  mystical.    Now  from  Fhilo  to 
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Origen  we  have  a  bug  Bdlenistic,  Jewish  and  Christian  applica<- 
lion  of  that  sU-embrzcing  allegorism,  where  one  thing  stands 
for  another  and  where  no  factual  details  resist  resolution  Into  a 
symbol  of  religious  ideas  and  forces.  Thus  Philo  had,  in  his 
lUe  of  Moses,  allegorized  the  Pentateuchal  narratives  so  as  to 
repiesent  him  as  mediator,  saviour,  intercessor  of  his  people, 
the  One  great  organ  of  revelation,  and  the  soul's  guide  from  the 
false  lower  world  into  the  un>er  true  one.  The  Fourth  Gospel 
is  the  lioblcst  instance  of  this  kind  of  literature,  of  which  the 
truth  depends  not  on  the  factual  accuracy  of  the  symbolizing 
appearances  but  on  the  truth  of  the  ideas  and  experiences  thus 
symbolized.  And  Origen  is  still  full  of  spontaneous  sympathy 
with  its  pervading  allegorism.  But  this  method  has  lost  its 
attraction;  the  Synoptists,  with  their  rarer  ai>d  slighter  pragmatic 
leanangements  and  their  greater  closeness  to  our  Loid's  actual 
words,  deeds,  experiences,  environment,  now  come  home  to  us 
as  indefinitely  richer  in  content  and  stimulative  appeal.  Yet 
mysticism  persists,  ss  the  intuitive  and  emotional  apprehension 
of  the  most  specifically  religious  of  all  truths,  via.  the  already 
full,  operative  ezjstence  of  eternal  beauty,  truth  and  goodness, 
of  infinite  Pessonality  and  Spirit  independently  of  our  action, 
and  not,  as  in  ethio,  the  simple  possibility  and  obligation  (or 
ourselves  to  produce  such-like  things.  And  of  this  elemental 
mode  of  apprehension  and  root-truth,  the  Johannine  Gospel  is 
the  greatest  liteiaty  document  and  incentive  eztant:  its  ulti- 
mate aim  and  deepest  content  retain  all  their  potency. 

The  book  contains  an  intellectualist,  static,  determinist, 
abstractive  trend.  In  Luke  x.  95-38,  eternal  life  depends  upon 
loving  Cod  and  man;  here  it  consists  In  khowing  the  one  true 
God  and  Christ  whom  He  has  sent.  In  the  Synoptists,  Jesus 
"grows  jn  favotv  with  God  and  man,"  passes  through  true 
husoan  experiences  and  trials,  prays  alone  on  the  mounuin-side, 
and  dies  with  a  cry  of  desolation;  here  the  Lagos'  watchword  is 
"  I  am,"  He  has  dellbetately  to  stir  up  emotion  far  Himself, 
never  prays  for  Himself,  and  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross 
shows  but  power  and  self-possessioa.  Here  we  find  "  ye  cannot 
bear,  cannot  believe,  because  ye  are  not  fi«m  God,  not  of  My 
sliieep"  (viii.  47,  x.  a6);  "the  world  cannot  receive  the  spirit 
of  troth  "  (xiv.  17).  Yet  the  ethical  current  appears  here  also 
atrdngly:  "he  who  doelh  the  truth,  cometh  to  the  light" 
(iii.  st),  "  if  you  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments  "  (xiv.  15). 
LibertariaiiiBm  Is  here:  "  the  light  came,  but  men  loved  the 
darkness  better  than  the  Ught,"  "  ye  will  not  come  to  Me  " 
(Bl.  19,  V.  40);  hence  the  appeal  "  abide  in  Me  " — the  branch 
can  cease  to  be  in  Him  the  Vine  (xv.  4,  s).  Indeed  even  those 
first  ctirrents  stand  here  for  the  deepest  religious  truths,  the 
prevenience  of  God  and  man's  affinity  to  Him.  "  Not  we  loved 
God  (first),  but  He  (first)  loved  us  "; "  let  us  love  Him,  because 
He  first  loved  us  "  (1  John  iv.  10,  19);  "  no  man  can  come  to 
Me,  unless  the  Father  draw  him  "  (vi.  44),  a  drawing  which 
effects  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  Christ  and  God  (iv.  14,  vi.  35). 
Thus  man's  spirit,  ever  largely  but  potential,  can  respond 
actively  to  the  historic  Jesus,  because  already  touched  and  made 
hungry  by  the  all-actual  Sl^l-God  who  made  that  soul  akin 
unto  Hhnself . 

The  book  has  an  outer  protective  shell  of  acutely  polemical 
and  exclusive  moods  and  insistences,  whilst  certain  splendid 
Synoptic  breadths  and  reconciliations  are  nowhere  reached,  but 
this  is  primarily  because  it  is  fighting,  more  consciously  than 
they,  for  that  itiahenable  ideal  of  all  deepest  reli(^on,  unity,  even 
external  and  corporate,  amongst  all  believers.  The  "  Pneu- 
matic "  Gospel  comes  thus  specially  to  emphasize  certam  central 
historical  facu;  and,  the  most  explicitly  institutional  and 
sacramental  of  the  four,  to  proclaim  the  most  universaLstic  and 
developmental  of  aU  Biblical  sayuigs.  Here  indeed  Jesus  will 
not  pray  for  the  world  (xvii.  9);  "  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins,"  He 
insists  to  His  opponents  (viii.  44,  94),  it  is  the  Jews  generally 
who  appear  throughout  as  such,  nowhere  is  there  a  word  as  to 
forgiving  our  enemies;  and  the  commandment  of  love  is  desig- 
nated by  Jesus  as  His,  as  new,  and  as  binding  the  disaples  to 
"  love  one  another  "  within  the  community  to  which  He  gives 
His  "  example  "  (xv.  is,  xili.  34,  15).    In  (he  Synoptists,  the 
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diidples'  lotolennce  is  Te1>uked  (Uarit  be.  3S-41);  Jems' 
opposition  is  everywhere  restricted  to  the  Pharisees  and  the 
worldly  Sadducees.  He  ever  longsfor  the  conversion  of  Jerusalem; 
the  great  double  commandment  of  love  is  proclaimed  as  already 
formulated  in  the  Mosaic  law  (Mark  xii.  iS-M);  the  neighbour 
to  be  thus  loved  and  served  is  simply  any  and  every  sufierisg 
fellow-man;  and  the  pattern  for  such  perfect  love  is  found  in  a 
■chismaticaJ  Samaritan  (Luke  z.  15-37).  Yet  the  deepest 
strain  here 'Is  more  serenely  unlversahst  even  than  St  Paul,  for 
here  Jesus  says:  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His 
ordy  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  .  .  . 
have  everlasting  life "  (iii.  16).  True,  the  great  prologue 
passage  (L  9)  probably  reads  "  He  was  the  true  Light  coming 
into  the  world,  that  eolighleneth  every  man,"  so  that  the 
writer  would  everywhere  concentrate  his  mind  upon  the  grace 
attendant  upon  explicit  knowledge  of  the  incarnate,  historic 
Christ.  Yet  Christian  orthodoxy,  which  itself  has,  all  but 
uniformly,  understood  this  passage  of  the  spiritual  radiation 
throughout  the  world  of  the  Word  before  His  incarnation,  has 
been  aided  towards  such  breadth  as  to  the  past  by  the  Johaimuie 
outlook  into  the  future.  For,  in  contrast  to  the  earliest  Synoptic 
tradition,  where  the  full  Christian  truth  and  its  &nl  form  remain 
undistinguished,  and  where  its  earthly  future  appears  restricted 
to  thai  generation,  in  John  the  Eternal  Life  conception  largely 
absorbs  the  attention  away  from  all  successiveness;  Jesus' 
earthly  life  docs  not  limit  tlie  religion's  assimilation  of  further 
truth  and  experience: "  I  have  many  things  to  tell  you,  but  you 
cannot  bear  them  now,"  "  the  Father  will  give  you  another 
Helper,  the  spirit  of  truth,  who  will  abide  with  you  for  ever  " 
(xvi,  IS,  ziv.  15).  This  univcrsalism  is  not  simply  spiritual, 
the  external  element,  presupposed  in  the  Synoptists  ^fi  that  of 
the  Jewish  church  within  which  Jesus'  earthly  life  was  spent, 
is  here  that  of  the  now  separate  Christian  community:  He  has 
other  sheep  not  of  this  fold — them  also  He  mmt  bring,  there 
will  be  one  fold,  one  shepherd;  and  His  seamless  tunic,  and 
Peter's  net  which,  holding  every  kind  of  &sh,  is  not  rent,  are 
symbols  of  this  visible  unity.  Hinisteiial  gradations  exist  in 
this  chorch;  Jesus  begins  the  feet-washing  with  Peter,  who 
alone  speaks  and  is  spoken  to;  the  beloved  disdple  outruns 
Peter  to  Jesus'  monument,  yet  waits  to  go  in  till  Peter  has  done 
so  first;  and  in  the  appendix  the  treble  pastoral  commission  is 
to  Peter  alone:  •  Petrine  pre-eminence  which  but  echoes  the 
SynopUsts.  And  sacramentalism  informs  the  great  discourses 
concerning  rebirth  by  water  and  the  spirit,  and  feeding  on  the 
laving  Bread,  Jesus'  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  narrative  of  the 
issue  of  blood  and  water  from  the  dead  Jesus'  side.  Indeed  so 
severe  a  stress  is  laid  upon  the  eiplidtly  Christian  life  and  its 
speci&c  means,  that  orthodoxy  itself  interprets  the  rebinh  by 
water  and  spirit,  and  the  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the 
blood  to  which  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  and  possession  of 
interior  life  are  here  exclusively  attached,  as  often  repfesented 
by  a  sunple  sincere  desire  and  will  for  spuitaal  purification  and 
a  keen  hunger  and  thiist  for  Cod's  aid,  t<^her  with  suck  culliul 
acts  as  such  souls  can  know  or  find,  even  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  riles.  Thus  there  is  many  "  a  pedagogue  to 
Christ,"  and  the  Christian  visible  moans  and  expressions  are 
the  culmination  and  measure  of  what,  m  various  degrees  and 
forms,  accompanies  every  sincerely  striving  soul  tbnnigbaut  aU 
human  history. 

OritiH  and  AullUnkip.^Tbe  qticMion  as  to  the  book's  origw 
has  tost  its  poignancy  through  the  evsr-increasing  recognition 
of  the  book's  intrinsic  charaaer.  Thus  the  recent  defenders  of 
the  apostolic  authorship,  the  Unitarian  James  Drummond  (1903), 
the  Anglican  William  Sanday  (igoj),  the  Roman  Catholic 
Theodore  Calmes  (1904), can  tell  us,  the  first,  that  "the  evangelist 
did  not  aim  at  an  illustrative  picture  of  what  was  most  charac- 
teristic of  Jesus  ";  the  second,  that  "  the  author  sank  into  his 
own  consciousness  and  at  last  brought  to  tight  what  he  found 
there";thethird,that"tbeCospclcontainaao  entire  theological 
qrstcm,"  "  history  is  seen  through  the  intervening  dogmatic 
developmeat,"  "  the  Samaritan  woman  is  ...  a  persooifica- 
'ion,"  "  tlis  bthtwiour  of  the  Creek*  is  entirely  natural  in  such 


a  book."  We  thus  get  at  emas-pispcscs  wS&  tUs  powerful, 
profound  work.  On^'  some  such  position  as  Abbi  Lofsy** 
critical  summing  up  (1903)  brings  out  iu' specific  grcatneaa, 
"  What  the  author  was,  hia  book,  in  spit*  of  himself,  telb  us  to 
some  extent:  a  Christian  of  Judeo-Alexandrine  fonnaiion;  a 
believer  without,  apparently,  any  personal  nminiacence  of  what 
had  actually  been  the  life,  preaching  and  death  of  Jesus;  a 
the<dogiao  far  removed  from  every  historical  preoccupation, 
though  he  retains  certain  principal  facu  of  tradition  without 
which  Christianity  would  evaporate  into  pure  ideas;  and  a  seer 
who  has  lived  the  Gospel  which  he  propounds."  "  To  find  his 
book  beautiful  and  true,  we  need  but  take  it  as  it  is  and  under- 
sund  it."  "  The  churrh,  which  has  never  Mmta^  the  litenr|r 
problem  of  this  Gospel,  in  nowise  erred  aa  to  iu  worth." 

Several  traditional  positions  have  indeed  been  appnximateljr 
maintained  or  reconquered  against  the  critics.  As  to  the 
Gospel's  date,  critics  have  retimed  from  160-170  (Baur),  15a 
(Zeller),  130  (Kelm),  to  1 10-115  (Kenan)  and  te-i  ro  (Hamack): 
since  Irenaeus  says  its  author  lived  into  the  times  of  Trajaa 
(90-117),  a  date  somewhere  about  105  would  satisfy  tradftiob 
As  to  the  place,  the  critics  accept  praconsular  Asia  with  practical 
unanimity,  thus  endorsing  Irenaeus's  declantion  that  tba 
Gospel  was  published  in  Ephesns.  As  to  the  author's  ante- 
cedents, critics  have  ceased  to  hold  that  he  could  not  have  been  a 
Jew-Chnstian  (so  Bretscbneider,  iSio),  and  admit  (so  Schmiedd, 
(1901)  that  he  must  have  been  by  birth  a  Jew  of  the  Dispersioii, 
or  the  son  of  Christian  parents  who  bad  been  such  Jews.  And 
as  to  the  vivid  accuracy  of  many  of  his  topographical  and  social 
details,  the  predominant  critical  verdict  now  is  that  he  betrays 
an  eye-witness's  knowledge  of  the  country  between  Sichem  and 
Jordan  and  as  to  Jerusalem;  he  will  have  visited  these  placo^ 
say  in  90,  or  may  have  lived  in  Jerusalem  shortly  before  its  falL 
But  the  reasons  against  the  autLor  bebig  John  the  Zebedean  or 
any  other  eyewitness  of  Jesus'  earthy  life  have  accnmnlatad 
to  a  practical  demonstration. 

As  to  the  external  evidence  for  the  book's  eariy  date,  wenraat 
remember  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  though  admittedly  earlier,  are  of  the  same  school, 
and,  with  the  great  Pauline  Epistles,  show  many  piefuiiuatioaa 
of  Johanniae  ^ases  and  ideas.  Other  slighter  prolusions  wili 
have  circulated  in  that  Fhiloaiaa  centre  E^esus,  before  tha 
great  Gospel  eogl<d>ed  and  superseded  them.  Hence  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  the  proofs  derived  from  more  or  less  close  p»"''Hi 
to  Johannlne  passages  in  the  apostolic  fathers.  Justin  Uaityr 
(163-167)  certainly  uses  the  Gospel;  but  his  conception  a<Jesnf 
life  is  so  strictly  Synoptic  that  he  can  hardly  have  accepted  it 
as  from  xn  apostolic  eyewitness.  Papias  of  Hierapolis,  in  his 
ExpetUiom  «/  lit  latd't  Sayingi  (i4S.<i6o)  appears  nowhere  to 
have  mentioned  it,  and  dearly  distinguishes  between  "what 
Andrew,  Peter,  .  .  .  John  or  Matthew  or  any  other  of  the 
Lord's  disciples  spoke,"  and  "  what  Aristion  and  the  presbyter 
John,  the  Lard's  disciples,  say."  Thus  Papias,  as  EuBefana 
about  314  insists,  knew  two  Jc^ns,  and  the  aposik  was  to  Ua 
a  far-away  figure;  indeed  early  medieval  chronifiets  recount 
that  Papias  "  in  the  second  book  of  the  Lord's  sayingii "  «»«»Tt»it 
that  both  the  sons  of  Zebedee  were  "  slain  by  Jews,"  so  that 
the  apostle  John  would  have  died  before  70.  Irenaeus's  testi- 
mony IS  the  earliest  and  admittedly  the  strongest  we  pooess  for 
the  Zebedean  authorship;  yet,  as  Calmes  admits,  "  it  cannot  be 
considered  decisive."  la  Us  work  against  the  Heresies  and  fa 
bis  Icitcr  to  Florinus,  about  185-191,  he  tells  how  he  had  himsdl 
known  Bishop  F«ilycarp  of  Smyrna,  and  how  Polycarp  "  used  to 
recount  his  familiar  intercourse  with  John  and  the  others  who 
had  seen  the  Lord  ";  and  eiplidtly  identifies  this  John  with  ths 
Zebedean  and  the  evangelist.  But  Irenaeus  was  at  most  fifteen 
when  thus  fiequenliog  Polycarp;  writes  thirty-five  to  fifty  years 
later  in  Lyons,  admitting  that  he  noted  down  nothing  at  tlat 
time;  and,  since  his  mist^en  description  of  Papias  as  "  a  beanr 
of  John  "  the  Zebedean  was  ceruinly  reached  by  mistaking  tha 
presbyter  for  the  apostle,  his  additional  words  "  and  a  compajnoa 
of  Polycarp"  point  to  this  same  mistaken  identification  having 
also  operated  in  Us  mind  with  regard  to  Polycarp^    Inanyc 
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nndertook  the  govcnment  of  tBe  remsaot  of  dtetonl  Saxony 
which  the  emperor  allowed  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  Wettin 
family  to  keep.  ReleaKd  in  1551  John  Frederick  the  elder 
died  two  yeata  later,  and  Us  three.ioni  mled  Ernestine  Saxony 
together  until  1557,  when  John  Frederick  was  made  sole  mler. 
This  anangement  lasted  nntll  1565,  when  John  Frederick  shared 
his  lands  with  his  surviving  brother,  John  WilUam  (i53»-i573)> 
retatnhig  for  himself  Gotha  and  Weimar.  The  duke  was  a  strong, 
even  a  fanatical,  Lutheran,  bat  hU religious  views  were  gradually 
subordinated  to  the  one  idea  of  regaining  the  elcctotal  dignity 
thai  held  by  Augustus  I.  To  attain  this  end  be  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  the  schemes  of  Wilhebn  von  Grumbach,  who  came  to  his 
court  about  ijs?  and  offered  to  regain  tbe  electoral  dignity  and 
even  to  acquire  the  Empire  for  his  patron.  In  spite  of  repeated 
warnings  from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  John  Frederick  coi>- 
tinued  to  protect  Grumbach,  and  in  1566  his  obstinacy  caused 
him  to  be  placed  under  the  imperial  ban.  Its  execution  was 
entrusted  to  Augustus  who,  aided  by  the  duke's  brother,  John 
William,  marched  against  Gotha  with  a  strong  force.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  mutiny  the  town  surrendered  in  April  1567,  and 
John  Frederick  was  delivered  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  IL 
He  was  imprisoned  in  Vienna,  his  lands  were  given  to  his 
brother,  and  he  remained  in  captivity  until  his  death  at  Steyer 
en  the  6th  of  May  r5g5.  These  years  were  mainly  occupied 
with  studying  theology  and  in  correspondence.  John  Frederick 
married  firstly  Agnes  (d.  1555)  daughter  of  Philip,  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  and  widow  of  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  secondly 
Elizabeth  (d.  ts94)  daughter  of  Frederick  III.,  elector  palatine 
of  the  Rhine,  by  whom  he  left  two  sons,  John  Casimir  (1564- 
1633)  and  John  Ernest  (1566-1638).  Elizabeth  shared  bet 
husband's  imprisonment  for  twenty-two  years. 

See  A.  Beck,  /ctana  Pnedrieh  '4tr  MitOen,  Hertot  s*  Saelam 
(Vienna,  1(58);  and  F.  OrtloS,  CacIMiU  dtr  CnmiacUulun 
Blmid  Uena.  i86»-i»70>. 

MBR  6B0R8K  I.  (is8^i$56>,  elector  of  Saxony,  second  son 
ef  the  elector  Christian  I.,  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  March  1585, 
succeeding  to  the  electorate  in  June  i6ti  on  tbe  death  of  his 
dder  brother,  Christian  n.  The  geographical  position  of 
electoral  Saxony  hardly  less  than  her  high  standing  among  the 
German  Frotestants  gave  her  ruler  much  importance  during 
the  Thirty  Yean' War.  At  the  beginning  of  Us  reign,  however, 
the  new  elector  took  up  a  somewhat  detached  petition.  His 
personal  allei^ce  to  Lutheranism  was  sound,  but  be  liked 
ndtber  tbe  growing  strength  of  Brandenburg  nor  the  incteasing 
prestige  of  the  Palatinate;  tbe  adherence  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  Saxon  tuUng  house  to  Protestantism  seemed  to  him  to 
suggest  that  tbe  head  of  electoral  Saxony  should  throw  his  weight 
intb  the  other  scale,  and  he  was  prepared  to  favour  the  advances 
of  the  Habsburgs  and  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  Thus  he  was 
ea^y  indoeed  to  vote  for  the  election  of  Ferdinand,  archduke 
of  Styria,  as  emperor  in  August  1619,  an  action  which  nullified 
the  anticipated  apposition  of  tbe  Protestant  dectois.  Tbe  new 
emperor  secured  the  hdp  nt  John  George  for  tbe  impending 
eampugn  in  Bohemia  by  promising  that  he  should  be  undisturbed 
in  his  possession  of  certain  ecclesiastical  lands.  Carrying  out 
bis  share  of  tbe  bargain  by  occupying  Silesia  and  Lusatia,  where 
be  displayed  much  clemency,  the  Saxon  elector  bad  thus  some 
part  in  driving  Frederick  V.,  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Bohemia  and  hi  crushing  Protestantism  in  that  country,  the 
crown  of  which  he  himself  had  previously  refused.  Gradually, 
however,  he  was  made  uneasy  by  the  obvious  trend  of  the  im- 
perial policy  towards  the  annihilation  of  Protestantism,  and  by 
a  dread  lest  the  ecclesiastical  lands  shonld  be  taken  from  bim; 
and  the  teue  of  the  edict  of  restitution  in  March  1629  put  the 
co|ring4tone  to  his  fears.  Still,  althon^  clamouring  vainly 
tor  the  exemption  of  the  dectoiate  from  the  area  covered  by  the 
edict,  Jdin  George  took  no  decided  measures  to  break  his 
allianee  with  the  emperor.  He  did,  hideed,  in  February  1631 
call  a  meeting  of  Protestant  prhices  at  Leipzig,  but  in  spite 
of  the  appeals  of  the  preacher  Matthias  Hot  von  Hohenegg 
(j  J80-1645)  he  contented  himself  with  a  formal  protest.  Mean- 
wbik  GnsMVU*  Adolphus  had  landed  in  Germany,  and  the  elector 


Bad  nfuaed  (a  aDgnr  Um  Co  cross  the  Slbe  at  Wittenbecg,tfa«i 
hindering  his  attempt  to  relieve  Magdeburg.  But  John  George's 
reluctance  to  join  the  Protestants  disappeared  when  tbe  Imperial 
troops  under  Tilly  began  to  ravage  Saxony,  and  in  September 
1631  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Swedish  king.  The 
Saxon  troops  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Breitcafeld,  but  were 
raated  by  the  imperialists,  the  elector  himsdf  sedcing  safety  in 
flight.  Neveithdeis  he  soon  took  the  offensive.  Marching  into 
Bohemia  the  Saxons  occupied  Prague,  but  John  George  soon 
began  to  negotiate  for  peace  and  consequently  his  soldien 
offend  little  resistance  to  Wallenstein,  who  drove  them  back 
into  Saxony.  However,  for  tbe  present  the  efforts  of  Gustavut 
Adolphus  prevented  the  elector  from  deserting  him,  but  the 
position  wsa  changed  by  the  death  of  the  king  at  Lutsen  in  163  s, 
and  the  refusal  of  Saxony  to  join  the  Protestant  league  under 
Swedish  leadership.  Still  letting  his  troops  £gbt  in  a  desultory 
fashion  against  the  imperialists,  John  George  again  negotiated 
for  peace,  and  in  May  i6jj  he  concluded  the  important  treaty 
of  Prague  with  Ferdinand  IL  His  reward  was  Lusatia  and 
certain  other  additions  of  territory;  the  retention  by  his  son 
Augustus  of  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg;  and  tome  oooces- 
sions  with  regard  to  the  edict  of  restitution.  Almost  at  once  be 
declared  war  upon  the  Swedes,  but  in  October  t636  be  was  beaten 
at  Wittstock;  and  Saxony,  ravaged  impartially  by  both  sides, 
was  soon  in  a  deplorable  condition.  At  length  in  September 
r64S  the  dector  was  oompdled  to  agree  to  a  truce  with  the 
Swedes,  who,  however,  retained  Ldpzig;  and  as  far  as  Saxony 
was  concerned  this  ended  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  After  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  which  with  regard  to  Saxony  did  little 
more  than  con5nn  the  treaty  of  Prague,  John  George  died 
on  the  8th  of  October  1656.  AUbough  not  without  political 
acumen,  he  was  not  a  great  ruler;  his  character  appears  to 
have  been  harsh  and  unlovely,  and  he  was  addicted  to  drink. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  in  addition  to  his  successor  John 
George  II.  he  left  three  sons,  Augustus  (1614-1680),  Christian 
(d.  i6qi)  and  Maurice  (d.  1681)  who  were  all  endowed  with 
lands  in  Saxony,  and  who  founded  cadet  branches  of  the  Saxoa 
house. 

John  Geosce  U.  (1613-1680),  dector  of  Saxony,  was  bom 
on  the  3(st  of  May  i6t3.  In  1657,  just  after  his  accession,  he 
made  an  arrangement  with  his  three  brothers  with  the  object  of 
preventing  disputes  over  their  separate  territories,  and  in  1664  he 
entered  into  friendly  rdations  with  Louis  XIV.  He  recdvcd 
money  from  the  French  king,  but  the  existence  of  a  strong  anti- 
French  party  in  Saxony  induced  him  occasionally  to  respond 
to  the  overtures  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  The  elector's 
primary  interests  were  not  in  politics,  but  in  music  and  art. 
He  adorned  Dresden,  which  under  him  became  the  musical  centre 
of  Germany;  welcoming  foreign  musicians  and  otbeis  he 
gathered  around  him  a  large  and  splendid  court,  and  bis  capital 
was  the  constant  scene  of  musical  and  other  festivals.  His 
enormous  expenditure  compelled  him  in  1661  to  grant  greater 
control  over  monetary  matters  to  the  estates,  a  step  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  later  system  of  finance  in  Saxony. 
John  George  died  at  Ftdberg  on  tbe  iznd  of  August  1680. 

John  Geoxce  III.  (1647-1691),  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
only  son  of  John  George  II.,  was  bom  on  the  lolh  of  June  1647. 
He  forsook  the  vacillating  foreign  policy  of  Ms  father  and  in 
June  1683  joined  an  alliance  against  France.  Having  raised  the 
first  standing  army  in  the  electorate  he  helped  to  drive  tbe  Turks 
from  Vienna  in  September  1680,  leading  his  men  with  great 
gallantry;  but  disgusted  with  the  attitude  of  the  emperor 
Leopdd  L  after  the  victory,  he  returned  at  once  to  Saxony, 
However,  he  sent  aid  to  Leopold  in  1685.  When  Louis  XlV.'t 
armies  invaded  Cemsany  in  September  1688  John  George  wasone 
of  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  the  French,  and  after  sharing 
in  the  capture  of  Mainz  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Imperial  forces.  He  had  not,  however,  met  with  any 
notable  success  when  he  died  at  Tubingen  on  the  1  ith  of  Septem- 
ber 1691.  Like  his  father,  he  was  very  fond  of  music,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  less  extravagant  than  John  George  II. 
His  wife  was  Anna  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederick  IIL  king  ot 
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Demurk,  and  botii  his  aons,  John  George  and  Frederick 
Augiutus,  became  electon  of  Saxony,  the  latter  alw  becoming 
king  o{  Poland  as  Augustus  II. 

John  Giorgz  IV.  (1668-1694),  elector  of  Saxony,  was  bom  on 
the  iSth  of  October  1668.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  his 
chief  adviser  was  Hans  Adam  von  SchOning  (1641-1696),  who 
counselled  a  union  between  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  and  a  more 
independent  attitude  towards  the  emperor.  In  accordance 
with  this  advice  certain  proposals  were  put  before  Leopold  I. 
to  which  he  refused  to  agree;  and  consequently  the Saim  troops 
withdrew  from  the  imperial  army,  a  proceeding  which  led  the 
chagrined  emperor  to  seize  and  imprison  SchOning  in  July  1691. 
Although  John  George  was  unable  to  procure  bis  minister's 
release,  Leopold  managed  to  allay  the  elector^  anger,  and  early 
In  1693  the  Saxon  soldiers  rejoined  the  imperialists.  This 
elector  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  passion  for  Magdalene  Sibylle 
von  Neidscfautz  (d.  1694),  created  in  1693  countess  of  Rochliu, 
whom  on  his  accession  he  publicly  established  as  his  mistress. 
John  George  left  no  legitimate  issue  when  he  died  on  the  17th 
of  April  1694. 

JOHN'  MAURICE  OF  NASSAD  (r6o4-i679),  aumamed  the 
Brazilian,  was  the  son  of  John  the  Younger,  count  of  Nassau- 
Siegen-Dillenburg,  and  the  grandson  of  John,  the  elder  brother 
of  William  the  Silent  and  the  chief  author  of  the  Union  of 
Utrecht.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  his 
cousin,  the  stadtholder  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange,  and  was  by 
him  recommended  to  the  directora  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
company  in  1636  to  be  governor-general  of  the  new  dominion  in 
Brazil  recently  conquered  by  the  company.  He  landed  at  the 
Recife,  the  port  ol  Peraambuco,  and  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Dutch,  in  January  1637.  By  a  series  of  successful  expeditions 
he  gradually  extended  the  Dutch  possessions  from  Sergipe  on 
the  south  to  S.  Luis  de  Maranham  in  the  north.  He  likewise 
conquered  tbe  Portuguese  possessions  of  St  George  del  Mina  and 
St  Tliomas  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  famous  architect,  Pieter  Post  of  Haarlem,  he  transformed  the 
Recife  by  building  a  new  town  adorned  with  splendid  public 
edifices  and  gardens,  which  was  called  after  his  name  Mauritstad. 
By  his  statesmanlike  policy  he  brought  the  colony  into  a  most 
flourishing  condition  and  succeeded  even  in  reconciling  the 
Portuguese  settlers  to  submit  quietly  to  Dutch  rule.  His  large 
schemes  and  lavish  expenditure  alarmed  however  the  parsi- 
monious directors  of  the  West  India  company,  but  John  Maurice 
refused  to  retain  his  [>ost  unless  be  was  given  a  free  hand,  and  he 
Ktumed  to  Europe  in  July  1644.  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
appointed  by  Frederick  Henry  to  tbe  command  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  States  army,  and  he  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1645  and 
1646.  When  the  war  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Mtlnster  in 
January  1648,  he  accepted  from  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  tbe 
post  of  governor  of  Clevcs,  Mark  and  Ravensberg,  and  later  also 
of  Minden.  His  success  in  the  Rhineland  was  as  great  as  it  had 
been  In  Brazil,  and  he  proved  himself  a  most  able  and  wise  ruler. 
At  the  end  of  i6s>  he  was  appointed  head'Of  the  order  of  St  John 
and  made  a  prince  of  tbe  Empire.  In  1664  he  came  back  to 
Holland;  when  the  war  broke  out  with  England  supported  by 
an  invasion  from  the  bishop  of  MUnster,  be  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Dutch  forces  on  land.  Though  hampered 
in  his  command  by  the  restrictions  of  the  states-general,  he 
repelled  the  invasion,  and  the  bishop,  Christoph  von  Galen,  was 
forced  to  conclude  peace.  His  campaigning  was  not  yet  at  an 
end,  for  in  1673  he  was  appointed  by  the  stadtholder  William  III, 
to  command  the  forces  in  Friesland  and  Groningen,  and  to  defend 
tbe  eostera  frontier  of  the  Provinces.  In  1675  his  health  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  active  military  service,  and  he  spent  his 
last  years  In  his  beloved  Cleves,  where  he  died  on  tbe  30th 
of  December  1679.  The  house  which  he  built  at  the  Hague, 
named  after  him  the  Maurits-buis,  now  contains  the  splendid 
collections  of  pictures  so  well  known  to  all  admiren  of  Dutch 
an. 

'This  name  Is  usually  written  loan,  the  form  used  by  the 
n*"  MjnwU  in  his  signature— see  the  facstmile  in  Netscber  s  La 
BoUaadoM  m  BtML 


BrauocRAFitT.'-CaHiarBarlaeui.JiinwiAfraciiiisteiiteBrasalis 
et  alibi  nufer  itstarum  historian  titb  pratfeattra  tUuslriuimi  comiHt 
J,  iiauritti  Nassomat  (Amstefdam.  1647);  L.  Driecsen,  Ijtben  da 
FirsUn  Jokann  Uarilt  rm  Nessau  (Berlin,  i8m);  D.  Veegeni. 
Ion  «m  Joan  ilauritt,  Gnaf  •*■  Hmn-Siigm  (Hoarlea, 
1840). 

JOHH  0'  OROArS  HODS^  a  spot  on  the  north  coast  of  CaitV 
ness,  Scotland,  14  m.  N.  of  Wick  and  1)  m.  W.  of  Duncansby 
Head.  It  is  the  mythical  site  of  an  octagonal  bouse  said  to  have 
been  erected  early  in  the  16th  century  by  one  John  Groot,  a 
Dutchman  who  had  migrated  to  the  north  of  Scotland  by  per- 
mission  of  James  IV.  According  to  the  legend,  other  members 
of  the  Groot  family  followed  John,  and  acquired  lands  around 
Duncansby.  When  there  were  eight  Groot  families,  disputes 
began  to  arise  as  to  precedence  at  annual  feasts.  These  squabbiet 
John  Groot  is  said  to  have  settled  by  building  an  octagonal  bouse 
which  bad  eight  entrances  and  eight  tables,  so  that  the  head  oi 
each  family  could  enter  by  his  own  door  and  sit  at  the  head  of  his 
own  table.  Being  but  a  few  miles  south  of  Dunnet  Head,  John 
o'  Groat's  is  a  colloquial  term  for  the  most  northerly  point  of 
Scotland.  The  site  of  the  traditional  building  it  marked  by  an 
outline  traced  in  turf.  Descendants  of  the  Groot  family,  now 
Groat,  still  live  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  cowry-shell,  Cyfraea 
eurepaea,  is  locally  known  as  "  John  o'  Groat's  bucky." 

mam  HOPKIMS  UNIVERSITT,  an  American  educaUonal 
institution  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.  A.  Its  trustees,  chosen 
by  Johns  Hopkins  (i  794-1873),  a  successful  Baltimore  merchant, 
were  incorporated  on  the  24th  of  August  r867  under  a  general 
act  "  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land." But  nothing  was  actually  done  until  after  the  death  of 
Johns  Hopkins  (Dec.  34,  t873),  when  his  fortune  of  $7,000,000 
was  equally  divided  between  the  projected  university  and  s 
hospital,  also  to  bear  his  name,  and  intended  to  be  anauziliaiy 
to  the  medical  school  of  the  university.  The  trustees  of  the 
university  consulted  with  many  prominent  educationists, 
notably  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard,  Andrew  D.  White  of 
ComcU,  and  James  B.  AngcU  of  the  university  of  Michigan;  on 
the  30th  of  December  1874  they  elected  Daniel  Coil  Cilman  (f.v.) 
president.  The  university  was  fonnally  opened  on  the  3rd  of 
October  1876,  when  an  address  was  delivered  by  T.  H.  Huxley. 
Tbe  first  year  was  largely  given  up  to  consultation  among  the 
newly  chosen  professors,  among  whom  were — in  Greek,  B.  L. 
Gildenleeve;  in  mathematics,  J.  J.  Sylvester;  in  chemistry,  Ir& 
Remsen;  in  biology,  Henry  Newell  Martin  (x848-i89i);  in 
zoology,  William  Keith  Brooks  (1848-1908);  and  in  physics, 
Henry  Augustus  Rowland  (1848-1901).  Prominent  among  later 
teachers  were  Arthur  Cayley  in  mathematics,  the^emitic scholar 
Paul  Haupt  (b.  1858),  Granville  Stanley  Hall  in  psychology, 
Maurice  Bloomfield  in  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology,  James 
Rendel  Harris  in  Biblical  philology,  James  Wilson  Blight  in 
English  philology,  Herbert  B.  Adams  in  history,  and  Richard 
T.  Ely  (b.  1834)  in  economics.  The  university  at  once  becanae 
a  pioneer  in  the  United  States  in  teaching bymeansof  seminary 
courses  and  laboratories,  and  it  has  been  eminently  successful 
in  encouraging  research,  in  scientific  production,  and  in  preparing 
its  students  to  become  instructors  in  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. It  includes  a  college  in  which  each  of  five  parallel  courses 
leadstothedegreeof  Bachelor  of  Arts,  but  its  reputation  has  been 
established  chiefly  by  its  other  two  departments,  the  graduate 
school  and  the  medical  scbool.  The  graduate  school  oSers 
courses  in  philosophy  and  psychology,  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology,  historical  and  economic  science,  language  and  literature, 
and  confers  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  after  at  least  three 
years'  residence.  From  its  foundation  the  university  had  novel 
features  and  a  liberal  administration.  Twenty  annual  fellow- 
ships of  (soo  each  were  opened  to  the  graduates  of  any  college. 
Petrography  and  laboratory  psychology  were  among  the  new 
sciences  fostered  by  the  new  university.  Such  eminent  out- 
siders were  secured  for  brief  residence  and  lecture  courses  as 
J.  R.  Lowell,  F.  J.  Child,  Simon  Newcomb,  H.  E.  von  U<dst, 
F.  A.  Walker,  William  James,  Sidney  Lanier,  James  Brycc, 
E.  A.  Freeman,  W.  W.  Goodwin,  and  Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 
President  Gilman  gave  up  his  presidential  duties  on  the  ist  a{ 
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September  iQot,  In  Keoien'  nneeding  Ura  in  tbe  ofllee. 
Tlie  medical  department,  inaugunted  in  1893,  is  doeely  affiliated 
witli  the  excellently  equipped  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (opened 
in  1889),  and  is  actually  a  graduate  school,  as  it  admits  only 
students  holding  the  bachelor^  degree  or  its  equivalent.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  conferred  after  four  yean  of 
socccssfulstody,  and  advanced  courses  are  offered.  The  depart' 
ment's  greatest  teachers  have  been  William  Osier  <b.  1849)  and 
William  Henry  Welch  (b.  1856). 

Tbe  buildings  of  the  university  frere  tn  tgol  an  unpretentious 
group  on  crowded  ground  near  the  business  centre  of  the  city. 
In  rqos  a  new  site  was  secured,  containing  i^bout  i>5  acres  amid 
pleasant  surroundings  in  tiie  northern  suburbs,  and  new  build- 
ings were  designed  in  accordance  inth  a  plan  formed  with  a  view 
to  secure  harmony  and  symmetry.  In  1 907  the  library  contained 
more  than  r3j,ooo  bound  volumes.  Among  the  numerous 
pabUcations  issued  by  the  university  press  are;  American 
Journal  of  UatkemoUa,  Stniiei  in  Historical  mi  Polilical, 
Science,  KeprinI  a}  Bcanimic  Trails,  American  Journal  of  Pkilo- 
lotf,  Contribulians  to  Assyriology  and  SemiHe  Pkiloloty,  Uodem 
tantnafe  Holes,  American  Chemical  Journal,  American  Journal 
of  Insanily,  Terrestrial  Uaptetism  and  Atmospheric  Electricity, 
Keforts  of  the  tfaryland  Ceoloiieal  Surtey,  and  Reports  of  the 
Ifaryland  Weather  Senrice.  The  institution  is  maintained 
chiefly  with  the  proceeds  of  the  endowment  fund.  It  also  receives 
aid  from  the  state,  and  charges  tuition  fees.  Its  government  is 
entrusted  to  a  board  of  trustees,  while  the  direction  of  affairs  of 
a  strictly  academic  nature  is  delegated  to  an  academic  council 
and  to  department  boards.  In  1907-1908  the  regular  faculty 
Bumbered  >7S,  and  there  was  an  enrolment  of  683  students,  of 
whom  518  were  in  post-graduate  courses. 

On'thehiMoryof  tneuniverutyiee  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  rhelaanch- 
btt'/a  Vnitenity  (New  York.  I906),aad  the  annual  teporta  of  the 
president.  

JOHNSON,  ANDREW  (1808-1875),  seventeenth  president  of 
the  United  States,  was  bom  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  on  the 
29th  of  December  1808.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  his  father 
died  when  Andrew  was  four  years  old.  At  the  age  of  ten  be  was 
apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  his  spare  hows  being  spent  in  acquiring 
the  rudiments  of  an  education.  He  learned  to  read  from  a  book 
which  contained  selected  orations  of  great  British  and  American 
statesmen.  The  young  tailor  went  to  Laurens  CouU  House, 
South  Carolina,  in  1824,  to  work  at  his  trade,  but  returned  to 
Raleigh  in  1826  and  soon  afterward  removed  to  GrceneviUe  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee.  He  married  during  the  same  year 
Eliza  McCardle  (iS>o-(876),  much  his  superior  by  birth  and 
education,  who  taught  him  the  common  school  branches  of 
learning  and  was  of  great  assistance  in  his  later  career.  In  East 
Tennessee  most  of  tbe  people  were  small  farmers,  while  West 
Tennesseewasalandofgrcatslaveplaotatioosk  Johnson  began 
in  politics  to  oppose  tbe  aristocratic  element  and  became  the 
spokesman  and  champion  of  the  poorer  and  labouring  classes. 
In  1828  he  was  elected  an  alderman  of  Creeneviile  and  in  S830- 
1834  was  mayor.  In  1B34,  in  the  Tennessee  constitutional  con- 
vention be  endeavoured  to  limit  the  influence  of  ijie  slaveholders 
by  basing  representation  in  the  stale  legislature  on  tbe  white 
population  alone.  In  i835-r837  and  1839-1841  Johnson  was 
«  Democratic  member  of  the  sute  House  of  Representatives,  and 
in  1841-1843  of  the  state  Senate;  in  both  bouses  he  uniformly 
upheld  tbe  cause  of  the  "  common  people,"  and,  in  addition, 
opposed  legislation  for  "  internal  improvements,"  He  soon 
was  recognized  as  the  political  champion  of  East  Tennessee. 
Though  his  favourite  leaders  became  Whigs,  Johnson  remained 
a  Democrat,  and  in  1840  canvassed  the  state  for  Van  Burcn  for 
president. 

*  Ira  Remsen  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  the  loth  of  February 
1846,  graduated  at  the  call»e  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1865, 
studied  at  the  New  York  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  and  at 
tbe  univeraity  of  Gfittingen,  wu  professor  of  chemistry  at  Wlliams 
Coltere  in  1S72-1876,  and  in  1876  became  professor  of  chemistry 
at  JiNins  Hopkins  University.  He  publishM  many  textbooks  of 
chemistry,  ofgank;  and  inorganic,  which  were  republished  in  England 
and  were  translated  abroad.  In  1879  he  founded  the  iliiiemaii 
ChemitalJounoL 


la  iS4jiiei»u  elected  to  thenatbiialtToiaeorRepresentativea 
and  there  remained  for  ten  years  until  his  district  was  gerry^ 
mandercd  by  the  Whigs  and  he  lost  his  seat.  But  he  at  once 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate-for  governor  and  was  elected  and 
re-elected,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate,  serving 
fnm  t8s7  to  r8a».  As  governor  (i853-t857)  he  proved  to  be  able 
and  non-partisan.  Hechampioned  popnlaredncation  and  recoffi' 
mended  the  homestead  policy  to  the  national  government,  and 
from  his  sympathy  with  the  working  classes  and  his  oft-avowed 
pride  in  bis  former  calling  he  became  known  as  the  "  mechanic 
governor."  In  Congress  he  proved  to  be  a  tireless  advocate  ol 
the  daims  of  the  poorer  whites  and  an  opponent  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. He  favoured  the  annexation  of  Texas,  supported  the 
Polk  administration  on  the  issues  of  the  Mexican  War  and  the 
Oregon  boundary  controversy,  and  though  voting  for  the  admis- 
sion of  free  California  demanded  national  protection  for  slavery. 
He  also  advocated  the  homestead  law  and  low  tariffs,  opposed 
the  policy  of "  internal  improvements,"  and  was  a  zealous  worker 
for  budget  economies.  Though  oppined  to  a  monopoly  of  politi-' 
cal  JMwer  in  (he  South  by  the  great  slaveholders,  he  deprecated 
anti-slavery  agitation  (even  favouring  denial  of  the  right  of 
petition  on  that  subject)  as  threatening  abolition  or  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  went  with  his  sectional  leaders  so  far  as  to 
demand  freedom  of  choice  for  the  Territories,  and  protection 
for  shvery  where  it  existed — this  even  so  htte  as  18A0.  He 
supported  in  i8fo  the  oltra-Democntic  ticket  of  Breckinridge 
and  Lane,  but  he  did  not  identify  the  election  of  Lincoln  with 
the  ruiif  of  the  South,  though  he  thought  the  North  should  (jve 
renewed  guarantees  to  slavery.  But  he  followed  Jackson 
rather  than  Calhoun,  and  above  everything  else  set  his  love  of 
the  Union,  though  beUeving  the  South  to  be  grievously  wronged. 
Be  was  the  only  Southern  member  of  Congress  who  opposed 
secession  and  refused  to  "  go  with  his  state  "  when  it  withdrew 
from  the- Union  in  r86t.  In  the  judgment  of  a  leading  opponent 
(O.  P.  Morton)  "  perhaps  no  man  in  Congress  exerted  the  same 
influence  on  the  public  sentiment  of  the  North  at  the  beginning; 
of  the  war  "  as  Johnson.  During  the  war  he  suffered  much  for 
his  loyalty  to  the  Um'on.  In  March  1862  Lincoln  made  him 
military  governor  of  the  part  of  Tennessee  captured  from  the 
Confederates,  and  after  two  years  of  autocratic  rule  (with  much 
danger  to  himselO  he  succeeded  in  organizing  a  Union  govern- 
ment for  the  state.  In  2864,  to  secure  the  votes  of  the  war 
Democrats  and  to  please  the  border  states  that  had  remained 
in  the  Union,  Johnson  was  nominated  for  vice-president  on  the 
ticket  with  Lincohi. 

A  month  after  the  inauguration  the  murder  of  Lincoln  left 
him  president,  with  the  great  problem  to  solve  of  reconstruction 
of  the  Union.  AU  his  past  career  and  utterances  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  would  favour  the  harshest  measutes  toward  ex- 
Confederates,  hence  his  acceptability  to  the  most  radical  republi- 
cans. But,  whether  because  he  drew  a  distinction  between  the 
treason  of  individuals  and  of  states,  or  was  influenced  by  Seward, 
or  simply,  once  in  responsible  position,  separated  Republicaa 
party  politics  from  the  question  of  constitutional  interpretation, 
at  least  he  speedily  showed  that  he  would  be  influenced  by 
no  acrimony,  and  adopted  the  lenient  reconstruction  policy  of 
Lincoln.  In  this  he  had  for  some  time  the  cordial  support  of 
his  cabinet.  During  the  summer  of  1865  he  set  up  provisional 
dvil  governments  in  all  the  seceded  slates  except  Texas,  and 
within  a  few  months  all  those  stales  were  reorganized  and 
tq>plyin8  for  reatlmission  to  the  Union.  The  radical  congress 
(R«publiean  by  a  large  majority)  sharply  opposed,  this  plan 
of  restoration,  as  they  had  opposed  Lincoln's  plan:  first, 
because  the  members  of  Congress  from  the  Southern  Sutes 
(when  readmitted)  would  almost  certainly  vote  with  the  Demo* 
crats;  secondly,  because  relatively  few  of  the  Confederates 
were  punished;  and  thirdly,  because  the  newly  organized 
Southern  Slates  did  not  give  political  right«  to  the  negroes. 
The  question  of  the  status  of  the  negro  proved  the  crux  of  the 
issue.  Johnson  was  opposed  to  general  or  immetliate  negro 
suffrage.  A  bitter  contest  began  in  Feb.  r866,  between  the  presi- 
dent and  the  CongrejiS,  whTcb  refused  to  admit  representatives 
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bom  the  Sautii  and  during  1866  passed  over  his  veto  a 
number  of  important  measures,  such  as  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
Act  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  submitted  to  the  States  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Johnson  took  a 
prominent  and  undignified  part  in  the  congressional  campaign 
of  1866,  in  which  his  policies  were  voted  down  by  the  North. 
In  1867  Congress  threw  aside  his  work  of  restoration  and  pro- 
ceeded with  its  own  plan,  the  main  features  of  which  were  the 
disfranchisement  of  cz-Conlederates  and  the  enfranchisement  of 
negroes.  On  the  and  of  March  1867  Congress  passed  over  the 
president's  veto  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  prohibiting  the  presi- 
dent from  <<;»mi«»;ng  from  office  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  any  officer  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  that  body,  and  in  addition  a  section  was  inserted  in  the  army 
appropriation  bill  of  this  session  designed  to  subordinate  the 
president  to  the  Senate  and  the  gencral-in-chief  of  the  army  in 
mililaiy  matters.  The  president  was  thus  deprived  of  practi- 
cally aO  power.  Stanton  and  other  members  of  his  cabinet  and 
General  Grant  became  hostile  to  him,  the  president  attempted 
to  icmovf  Stanton  without  regard  to  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act, 
and,  finally,  to  get  rid  of  the  president.  Congress  in  1868  (Feb- 
ruary-May) made  an  attempt  to  impeach  and  remove  him,  his 
disregard  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  being  the  principal  charge 
against  him.  The  charges  '■  were  in  part  quite  trivial,  and  the 
evidence  was  ridiculously  inadequate  for  the  graver  charges. 
A  two-thirds  majority  was  necessary  for  conviction;  and  the 
votes  being  35  to  19  (7  Republicans  and  1 2  Democrats  voting  in  his 
favour  on  the  crucial  clauses)  he  was  acquitted.  The  misguided 
animus  of  the  impeachment  as  a  piece  of  partisan  politics  was 
soon  very  generally  admitted;  and  the  importance  of  its  failure, 
in  securing  the  continued  power  and  independence  of  the  presi- 
dential element  in  the  constitutional  system,  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  The  rest  of  his  term  as  president  was  compara- 
tively quiet  and  uneventful.  In  1869  he  retired  into  private  life 
in  Tennessee,  and  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  free  of  party  trammels,  in  1875,  but 
died  at  Carter's  Station,  Tenn.,  on  the  31st  of  July  1875.  The 
only  speech  he  made  was  a  skilful  and  temperate  arraignment  of 
President  Grant's  policy  towards  the  South. 

*The  charges  centred  In  the  president's  removal  of  Secretary 
Stanton,  hii  ad  t'xtenm  appcincment  of  Lorcnio  Thomas,  his  cam- 
paign speeches  in  1866,  and  the  relation  of  these  three  things  to  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Ace.  Of  the  eleven  charges  of  impeachment 
the  first  was  that  Stanton's  removal  was  contrary  to  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Act ;  the  second,  that  the  appointment  of  Thomas  was  a 
violation  of  the  same  law;  the  third,  that  the  appointment'violated 
the  Constitution:  the  fourth,  that  Johnson  conspired  with  Thomas 
"to  hinder  and  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton ...  from  holding...ofiice 
Ofsecreury  for  the  department  of  war  ";  the  fifth,  that  Johnson  had 
conspired  with  Thomas  to  "  prevent  and  hinder  the  execution  "  of 
the  Tenure  of  Office  Act;  the  sixth,  that  he  had  conspired  with 
Tliomas  "  to  seiie,  take  and  possess  the  property  of  the  United 
States  in  the  department  of  war,"  in  violation  oi  the  Tenure  of  Office 
Act;  the  seventh,  that  this, action  was  "a  high  misdemeanour"; 
the  eighth,  that  the  appointment  of  Thomas  was  "  with  intent 
unlawruliy  to  control  the  disbursements  of  the  moneys  appropriated 
for  the  military  service  and  for  the  department  of  war  '  ;  the  ninth, 
that  he  tiad  instructed  Major-Gcneral  Emory,  in  command  of  the 
department  of  Washington,  that  an  act  of  1S67  appropriating  money 
for  the  army  was  unconstitutional;  the  tenth,  that  his  speeches  in 
1866  constituted  "  a  high  misdemeanour  iaolfice'|;  and  the  eleventh, 
the  "  omnibus  "  article,  that  he  had  committed  high  misdemeanours 
in  sa>;ing  that  the  39th  Congress  was  not  an  authorized  Congress, 
that  its  legislation  was  not  binding  upon  him,  and  that  it  was 
incapat>le  of  Droposing  amendments.  The  actual  trial  began  on  the 
30tb  of  March  (from  the  sth  of  March  it  was  adjourned  to  the  33rd, 
and  on  the  S4th  of  March  to  the  30th).  On  the  i6th  o(  May,  alter 
sessions  in  which  the  Senate  repeatedly  reversed  the  rulings  of  the 
chief  justice  as  to  the  admission  of  evidence,  in  which  the  president's 
counsel  showed  that  their  case  was  excellently  prepared  and  the 
proiecntinK  counsel  appealed  in  feneral  to  political  passions  nther 
than  to  judicial  impartiality,  the  eleventh  article  was  voted  on  and 
impeachment  failed  by  a  single  vote  (3S  to  19:  7  republicans  and  la 
democnts  voting  "  Not  guilty ")  of  the  necessary  two-thirds. 
After  ten  days*  interval,  during  which  B.  F.  Butler  of  the  prosecuting 
counsel  attempted  to  prove  that  corruption  had  been  practised  on 
some  of  those  voting  ''  Not  guilty,"  on  the  a6th  of  May  a  vote  was 
taken  on  the  second  and  third  articles  with  the  same  result  aa  on 
the  ckventh  article.    There  was  no  vow  on  the  other  articles. 


Pie^dent  Johnson's  leading  psUtlcal  prindplea  were  «  rever- 
ence of  Andrew  Jackson,  unlimited  confidence  in  the  people,  and 
an  intense  veneration  for  the  constitution.  Througbout  bis  Ufa 
be  remained  in  some  respects  a  "  backwoodsman."  He  lacked 
the  finish  of  systematic  education.  'But  his  whole  career  suffi- 
ciently proves  him  to  have  been  t  man  o(  extraordinary  qualities. 
He  did  not  tise  above  untoward  circumstances  by  favour,  nor — 
until  after  bis  election  as  senator— by  fortunate  and  fortuitous 
connexion  with  great  events,  but  by  strength  of  native  taksits, 
persistent  purpose,  and  an  iron  wUL  He  bad  strong,  rugged 
powers,  was  a  cl<»e  reasoaer  and  a  forcible  speaker.  Unfor- 
tunately his  cMemporaneous  speeches  were  commonplace,  in  very 
bad  taste,  fervently  intemperate  and  denunciatory;  and  though 
this  was  probably  due  largely  to  temperament  and  habits  of 
stump-speaking  formed  in  early  life,  it  was  attributed  by  his 
enemies  to  drink.  Resorting  to  stimulants  after  illness,  his 
marked  excess  in  this  respect  on  the  occasion  of  bis  inauguration 
as  vice-president  undoubtedly  did  him  barm  with  the  public 
Faults  of  personality  were  his  great  handicap.  Though  approach- 
able and  not  without  kindliness  of  manner,  be  seemed  hard  and 
inflexible;  and  while  president,  physical  pain  and  domestic 
anxieties,  added  to  the  struggles  of  public  life,  combined  to  accen- 
tuate a  naturally  somewhat  severe  temperament.  A  lifeh>ng 
Southern  Democrat,  he  was  forced  to  lead  (nominally  at  least}  a 
party  of  Northern  Republicans,  with  whom  he  had  no  bond  of 
sympathy  save  a  common  opposition  to  secession;  and  his 
ardent,  aggressive  convictions  and  character,  above  all  his 
complete  lack  of  tact,  unfitted  him  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
passionate  partisanship  of  Congress.  The  absolute  integrity 
and  unfiinching  courage  that  marked  bis  career  were  always 
ungrudgingly  admitted  by  his  greatest  enemies. 

See  L.  Foster,  Tkt  Life  and  Speeches  of  Andrew  JoknsOH  (1866); 
D.  M.  DcWitt,  Tkt  Impeachment  and  Trial  o]  Andrew  Johnson  (1903); 
C.  E.  Chadsey,  The  StrutgU  between  President  Johnson  and  Congress 
over  Reeonstmction  (1S96);  and  W.  A.  Dunning.  Essays  en  Use  Cisd 
War  and  Reconstruction  (1898),  Also  see  W.  A.  Dunning's  paper 
"  More  Light  on  Andrew  Juhnson"  (in  ihe  American  Historical  Rrncv, 
April  1906),  in  which  apjparcntly  conclusive  evidence  is  presented 
to  prove  that  Johnson's  first  inaugural,  a  notable  state  paner,  was 
written  by  the  historian  Geofgc  ftencroft. 

JOHNSON,  BENJAHIN  fc- 1665-1742),  English  actor,  was  first 
a  scene  painter,  then  acted  in  the  provinces,  and  appeared  in 
London  in  1695  at  Drury  Lane  after  Bettcrton's  defection.  He 
was  the  original  Captain  Driver  in  Oronooko  (1696),  Captain 
Fireball  in  Farquhar's5jr  Harry  Wildair  (1701),  Sable  in  Steele's 
Funeral  (170J),  to.;  as  the  First  Gravediggcr  in  Hamlel  and 
in  several  characters  in  the  plays  of  Ben  Jonson  he  was  particu- 
larly good.    He  succeeded,  also,  to  Thomas  Doggctt's  rflles. 

JOHNSON,  BASTMAN  (1834-1906),  American  artist,  was  bom 
at  Lovell,  Maine,  on  thie  29th  of  July  1824.  He  studied  at 
DUsseldorf,  Paris,  Rome  and  The  Hague,  the  last  dty  being  his 
home  for  four  years.  In  r86o  he  was  elected  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  New  York.  A  distinguished  portrait  and 
genre  painter,  he  made  distinctively  American  themes  his  own, 
depicting  the  negro,  fisherfolk  and  farm  life  with  unusual  interest. 
Such  pictures  us  '■  Old  Kentucky  Home  "  (1867),  "  Husking 
Bee  "  (1876),  "  Cranberry  Harvest,  Nantucket  "  (1880),  and  his 
portrait  group  "  The  Funding  Bill  "  (1881)  achieved  a  national 
reputation.  Among  his  sitters  were  many  prominent  men, 
including  Daniel  Webster;  Presidents  Hayes,  Arthur,  Cleveland 
and  Harrison;  Wlliam  M.  Evarts,  Charles  J.  Folger;  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  James  McCosh,  Noah  Porter  and  Sir 
Edward  Archbald.  He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  stb  oI 
April  1906. 

JOHNSON,  BEVBRDY  (2796-1876),  American  political  leader 
and  jurist,  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  on  the  iist  of  May 
1796.  His  father,  John  Johnson '2770-1814),  was  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  who  served  in  both  houses  of  the  Maryland  (jeneral 
Assembly,  as  attorney-genera]  of  the  state  (2806-282  2),  as  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals  (1822-2822),  and  as  a  chancellor  of  hit 
state  (2822-2824).  Reverdy  graduated  from  St  John's  college  ia 
i8t2.  He  then  studied  law  In  his  father's  office,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  181$  and  began  to  practise  in  Upper  Marlborough, 
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Prince  George's  ooanty.  In  1817  he  removed  to  Baltimore, 
where  be  became  the  profeuional  associate  of  Luther  Martin, 
WQliam  Pinhney  and  Roger  B.  Taney;  with  Thomas  Harris  he 
reported  tlie  decisions  of  the  coart  of  appeals  in  Bonis  and 
Jthnson't  Reports  (1830-1817);  add  in  1818  he  was  appointed 
chief  commissioner  of  insolvent  debtors.  From  it>i  to  1825 
he  was  a  stale  senator;  from  1825  to  1845  he  devoted  himself  to 
his  practice;  from  184;  to  1849,  as  a  Whig,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate;  and  from  March  1849  to  July  1850 
he  was  attorney-general  of  the  United  States.  IniSs^be  became 
identified  with  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  four  years  later  supported  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the 
presidency.  In  i86r  he  was  a  delegate  from  MaryUnd  to  the 
peace  convention  at  Washington;  in  i86i-i8ii  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates.  After  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans  he  was  commissioned  by  Lincoln  to  revise  the  decisions 
of  the  military  commandant,  General  B.  F.  Butler,  in  regard 
to  foreign  governments,  and  reversed  all  those  decisions  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  administration.  In  1863  he  again 
took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  In  1868  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  Great  Britain  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  England  negotiated  the  Johnson-Clarendon  treaty  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  arising  out  of  the  Civil  War;  this,  however, 
the  Senate  refused  to  ratify,  and  he  returned  home  on  the  acces- 
sion of  General  U.  S.  Grant  to  the  presidency.  Again  resuming 
his  practice  he  was  engaged  by  the  government  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Ku-KIux  cases.  He  died  on  the  lOth  of  .February 
1876  at  Annapolis.  He  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  secession, 
and  pleaded  for  compromise  and  conciliation.  Opposed,  to  the 
Reconstruction  measures,  he  voted  for  them  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  better  to  accept  than  reject  them,  since  they  were  probably 
the  best  that  could  be  obtained.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  engaged ' 
daring  his  later  years  in  most  of  the  especially  important  cases 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates  and  in  the  courts  of 
Maryland. 

JOHHSON,  RICHARD  (i573-ifiS9^t  English  romance  writer, 
was  baptized  in  London  on  the  34th  of  May  1573.  His  most 
famous  romance  is  The  Pamovs  Historic  of  the  Staven  Champions 
of  Christendom  (i  596 1).  The  success  of  this  book  was  so  great 
that  the  author  added  a  second  and  a  third  part  in  1608  and  t6i6. 
His  other  stories  include:  The  Hine  Worthies  oj  London  (isgj); 
The  Pleasant  Watts,  of  itooreJieUs  (ifio?);  The  Pleasant  Conceiles 
of  Old  Hobson  (1607),  the  hero  being  a  well-known  haberdasher 
in  the  Poultry;  The  Host  Pleasant  History  of  Tom  a  Lincotne 
(i<So7);  A  Remembrance  of .  .  .  Robert  Earle  of  Salisbury  (161  s); 
Lookeonhle,London(i6\i);  The  History  of  Tom  Thumbe  (i6ii). 
The  Crown  Garland  of  Golden  Roses  .  .  .  set  forth  in  Many 
Pleasant  new  Son^s  and  Sonnets  (161})  was  reprinted  for  the 
Percy  Society  (184J  and  184s). 

JOHNSON,  RICHARD  MENTOR  (1781-1850),  ninth  vice- 
preddent  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  at  Bryant's  Station, 
Kentucky,  on  the  17th  of  October  1781.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1800,  and  became  prominent  as  a  lawyer  and  Democratic 
politician,  serving  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  the  Senate  for  many  years.  From  1837  to  1841  be  was  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  to  which  position  be  was  elected 
over  Francis  Granger,  by  the  Senate,  none  of  the  four  candidates 
for  the  vice-presidency  having  received  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes.  The  opposition  to  Johnson  within  the  party  greatly 
increased  during  his  term,  and  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion of  1840  adopted  the  unprecedented  course  of  refusing  to, 
nominate  anyone  for  the  vice-presidency.  In  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion Johnson  received  most  of  the  Democratic  electoral  votes, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Whig  candidate,  John  Tyler.  He  died 
in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  on  the  igtii  of  November  1850. 

JOHNSON,  SAMUEL  (1709-1784).  English  writer  and  lexico- 
grapher, was  the  son  of  Michael  Johnson  (1656-1731),  bookseller 
and  magistrate  of  Lichfield,  who  married  in  1706  Sarah  Ford 
(1669-1759).  Michael's  abilities  and  attainments  seem  to  have 
been  considerable.  He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
teats  of  the  volumes  which  he  exposed  for  sale  that  the  country 
Rcton  of  Stafiordshire  and  Worcestershire  thought  him  as 


oracle  on  points  of  leaning.  Between  btm  and  the  dergy, 
indeed,  there  was  a  strong  religious  and  political  sympathy.  He 
was  a  zealous  chorchman,  and,  though  he  had  qualified  himself 
for  munidpal  office  by  taking  the  oaths  to  the  sovereigns  in 
possession,  was  to  the  last  a  Jacobite  in  heart.  The  social 
position  of  Samuel's  paternal  grandfather,  William  Johnson, 
remains  obscure;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Cornelius  Ford, 
■"  a  Uttle  Warwickshire  Cent." 

At  a  house  (ndw  the  Johnson  Museum)  In  the  Market  Square, 
Lichfield,  Samuel  Johnson  was  bom  on  the  i8tb  of  September 
1 709  and  baptized  on  the  same  day  at  St  Mary's,  Lichfield.  In 
the  child  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  peculiarities  which 
afterwards  distinguished  the  man  were  phinly  discernible: 
great  muscular  strength  accompanied  by  much  awkwardness  and 
many  infirmities;  great  quickness  of  parts,  with  a  morbid  pro- 
pcnsKy  to  sloth  and  procrastination;  a  kind  and  generous  heart, 
with  a  gloomy  and  irritable  temper.  He  had  Inherited  from  his 
ancestors  a  scrofulous  taint,  and  his  parents  were  weak  enough 
to  beh'eve  that  the  royal  touch  would  .cure  him.  In  his  third 
year  he  was  taken  up  to  London,  inspected  by  the  court  surgeon, 
prayed  over  by  the  court  chaplains  and  stroked  and  presented 
with  a  piece  of  gold  by  Queen  Anne.  Her  hand  was  applied  in 
vain.  The  boy's  features,  which  were  originally  noUe  and  not 
irregular,  were  distorted  by  bis  malady.  Bis  cheeks  were 
deeply  scarred.  He  lost  for  a  time  the  sight  of  one  eye;  and  he 
saw  but  very  imperfectly  with  the  other.  But  the  force  of  his 
mind  overcame  every  impediment.  Indolent  as  he  was,  he 
acquired  knowledge  with  such  ease  and  rapidity  that  at  every 
school  (such  as  those  at  Lichfield  and  Stourbridge)  to  which  be 
was  sent  he  was  soon  the  best  scholar.  From  sixteen  to  eighteen 
he  resided  at  home,  and  was  left  to  his  own  devices.  He  learned 
much  at  this  time,  though  his  studies  were  without  guidance  and 
without  plan.  He  ransacked  his  father's  shelves,  dipped  into  a 
multitude  of  books,  read  what  was  Interesting,  and  passed  over 
what  was  dull  An  ordinaiy  lad  would  have  acqiu'i«d  little  or 
no  useful  knowledge  in  such  a  way;  but  much  that  was  dull  to 
ordinary  lads  was  interesting  to  Samuel.  He  read  little  Greek; 
for  his  proficiency  in  that  language  was  not  such  that  he  could 
take  much  pleasure  in  the  masters  of  Attic  poetry  and  eloquence. 
But  he  had  left  school  a  good  Latinist,  and  he  soon  acquired  a» 
extensive  knowledge  of  Latin  literature.  He  was  peculiarly 
attracted  by  the  works  of  the  great  restorers  of  learning.  Once, 
while  searching  for  some  apples,  he  found  a  huge  foh'o  volume  of 
Petrarch's  works.  Thenameexcited  his  curiosity,  and  heeagerly 
devoured  hundreds  of  pages.  Indeed,  the  diction  and  versifi- 
cation of  his  own  Latin  compositions  show  that  he  had  paid  at 
least  as  much  attention  to  modern  copies  from  the  antique  as  to 
the  original  models. 

While  he  was  thus  irregularly  educating  himself,  his  family  was 
sinking  into  hopeless  poverty.  Old  Michael  Johnson  was  much 
belter  qualified  to  pore  over  books,  and  to  talk  about  them,  than 
to  trade  in  them.  His  business  declined;  his  debts  increased; 
it  was  with  dilhculty  that  the  daily  expenses  of  his  household 
were  defrayed.  It  was  out  of  his  power  to  support  his  son  at 
cither  university;  but  a  wealthy  neighbour  offered  assistance; 
and,  in  reliance  on  promises  which  proved  to  be  of  very  little 
value,  Samuel  was  entered  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  When 
the  young  scholar  presented  himself  to  the  rulera  of  that  society, 
they  were  amazed  not  more  by  his  ungainly  figure  and  eccentric 
manners  than  by  the  quantity  of  extensive  and  curious  inform- 
ation which  he  had  picked  up  during  many  months  of  desultory 
but  not  unprofitable  study.  On  the  first  day  of  his  residence  he 
surprised  his  teachers  by  quoting  Macrobius;  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  among  them  declared  that  he  had  never  known  a  fresh- 
man of  equal  attainments. 

At  Oxford  Johnson  resided  barely  over  two  year*,  possibly 
less.  He  was  poor,  even  to  raggedness;  and  his  appearance 
excited  a  mirth  and  a  pity  which  were  equally  intolerable  to  hti 
haughty  spirit.  He  was  driven  from  the  quadrangle  of  Christ 
Church  by  the  sneering  looks  which  the  members  of  that  aristo- 
cratical  society  cast  at  the  holes  in  his  shoes.  Some  charitable 
person  placed  a  new  pair  at  his  door;  but  he  spumed  them  away 
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In  a  fiuy.  Distress  made  Mm,  rot  servfle,  but  recklesi  aod  un- 
(OveinaUe.  No  opulent  gentleman  commoner,  panting  (or  one- 
and-lwenty,  could  have  treated  the  academical  authorities  with 
more  gross  disrespect.  The  needy  scholar  was  generally  to  be 
seen  under  the  gate  of  Pembroke,  a  gate  now  adorned  with  his 
e65gy,  haranguing  a  circle  of  lads,  over  whom,  in  spite  of  his 
tattered  gown  and  dirty  linen,  his  wit  and  audadty  gave  him  an 
undisputed  ascendancy.  In  evtiy  mutiny  against  the  discipline 
of  the  college  he  was  the  ringleader.  Much  was  pardoned,  how- 
ever, to  a  youth  so  highly  distinguished  by  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments. He  had  early  made  himself  known  by  turning  Pope's 
"  Messiah  "into Latin  verse.  The  style  and  rhythm,  indeed,  were 
not  exactly  Virgilian;  but  the  translation  found  many  admircn, 
and  was  read  with  pleasure  by  Pope  himself. 

The  time  drew  near  at  which  Johnson  would,  Id  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  have  become  a  Bachelor  of  Arts;  but  he  was  at 
the  end  of  his  resources.  Those  promises  of  support  on  which  he 
bad  relied  had  not  been  kept.  His  family  could  do  nothing 
for  him.  His  debts  to  Oxford  tradesmen  were  small  indeed,  yet 
larger  than  he  could  pay.  In  the  autumn  of  1731  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  quitting  the  univenity  without  a  degree.  In 
the  following  winter  his  father  died.  The  old  man  left  but  a 
pittance;  and  of  that  pittance  almost  the  whole  was  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  his  widow.  The  property  to  which 
Samuel  succeeded  amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty  pounds. 

His  life,  during  the  thirty  years. which  followed,  was  one  hard 
struggle  with  poverty.  The  miseiy  of  that  struggle  needed  no 
aggravation,  but  was  aggravated  by  the  suflcrings  of  an  unsound 
body  and  an  unsound  mind.  Before  the  young  man  left  the 
university,  his  hereditary  nulady  had  broken  forth  in  a  singu- 
larly cruel  form.  He  had  became  an  incurable  hypochondriac 
He  said  long  after  that  he  had  been  mad  all  his  life,  or  at  least 
not  perfectly  sane;  and,  in  truth,  eccentricities  less  strange  than 
his  have  often  been  thought  ground  sufficient  for  absolving 
felons  and  for  setting  aside  wills.  His  grimaces,  his  gestures, 
bis  mutterings,  sometimes  diverted  and  sometimes  terrified 
people  who  did  not  know  him.  At  a  dinner  table  he  would,  in  a 
fit  of  absence,  stoop  down  and  twitch  oS  a  lady's  shoe.  He  would 
amaxe  a  drawing-room  by  suddenly  ejaculating  a  dausc  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  He  would  conceive  an  unintelligible  aversion  to 
a  particular  alley,  and  perform  a  great  circuit  rather  than  see 
the  hateful  place.  H«  would  set  his  heart  on  touching  every  post 
in  the  streets  through  which  he  walked.  If  by  any  chance  he 
missed  a  post,  he  would  go  back  a  hundred  yards  and  repair  the 
omission.  Under  the  influence  of  his  disease,  bis  senses  became 
morbidly  torpid,  and  his  imaginaiioB  morbidly  active.  At  one 
time  he  would  stand  poring  on  the  town  clock  without  being  able 
to  tell  the  hour.  At  another  be  would  distinctly  hear  his  mother, 
whowasmanyniilesoff,callinghimbybisname.  Butthiswasnot 
the  worst.  A  deep  melancholy  took  possession  of  him,  and  gave 
a  dark  tinge  to  all  his  views  of  human  nature  and  of  human  des- 
tiny. Such  wretchedness  as  he  endured  has  driven  many  men  to 
shoot  themselves  or  drown  themselves.  But  he  was  under  no 
temptation  to  commit  suicide.  He  was  sick  of  life;  but  he  was 
afraid  of  death;  and  he  shuddered  at  every  sight  or  sound  which 
reminded  him  oi  the  inevitable  hour.  In  religion  he  found  but 
little  comfort  during  bis  long  and  frequent  fits  of  dejection;  for 
bis  religion  partook  of  his  own  character.  The  light  from  heaven 
shone  on  him  indeed,  but  not  in  a  direct  line.or  with  its  own  pure 
splendour.  The  rays  had  to  struggle  thiDugh  a  disturbing 
medium;  they  reached  him  refracted,  dulled  and  discoloured  by 
the  thick  gloom  which  had  settled  on  his  soul,  and,  though  they 
might  be  sufficiently  dear  to  guide  Um,  were  too  dim  to  cheer 
him. 

With  such  infirmities  of  body  and  of  mind,  he  was  left,  at  two- 
aad-twenty,  to  fight  his  way  through  the  world.  He  remained 
during  about  five  years  in  the  midland  counties.  At  Lichfield, 
his  birthplace  and  his  early  home,  he  had  inherited  some  friends 
and  acquired  others.  He  was  kindly  noticed  by  Henry  Hervey, 
a  gay  ofiicer  of  noble  family,  who  happened  to  be  quartered 
there.  Gilbert  Walmeslcy,  registrar  of  the  ecclesiastical  court 
-'the  diocese,  a  man  a(  distinguished  parts,  learning  sDd  kspw- 


ledge  of  the  world,  did  himself  honoui  by  patraniaiiig  the  yotug 
adventurer,  whose  repulsive  person,  unpolished  manners  and 
squalid  garb  moved  many  of  the  petty  aristocracy  of  the 
tulghbourhood  to  laughter  or  disgust.  At  Lichfield,  however, 
Johnson  could  find  no  way  of  earning  a  livelihood.  He  became 
usher  of  a  grammar  school  in  Leicestershire;  he  resided  as  a 
humble  companion  in  the  house  of  a  cotmtry  gentleman;  but  a 
life  of  dependence  was  insupportable  to  his  hau^ty  spinU 
He  repaired  to  Birmingham,  and  there  earned  a  few  guineas  by 
literary  drudgery.  In  that  town  he  printed  a  translation,  little 
noticed  at  the  time,  and  long  forgotten,  of  a  Latin  book  about 
Abyssinia.  He  then  put  forth  proposals  for  publishing  by  sub- 
scription the  poems  of  Politian,  with  notes  containing  a  history 
of  noodcrn  Latin  verse;  but  subscriptions  did  not  come  in,  and 
the  volume  rKver  appeared. 

While  leading  this  vagrant  and  miseiable  life,  Johnson  fell  in 
love.  The  object  of  his  passion  was  Mn  Elizabeth  Porter  (168S- 
175}),  widow  of  Harry  Porter  (d.  1734),  whose  daughter  Lucy 
was  bom  only  six  years  aft^  Johnson  himself.  To  ordinary 
spectators  the  lady  appeared  to  be  a  short,  fax,  coarse  woman, 
painted  half  an  inch  thick,  dressed  in  gaudy  colours,  and  fottd 
of  exhibiting  provincial  aits  and  graces  which  were  not  exactly 
those  of  the  Qucensberrys  and  Lepels.  To  Johnson,  however, 
whose  passions  wen  strong,  whose  eyesight  was  too  weak  to 
distinguish  rouge  from  natural  bloom,  and  who  had  seldom  or 
never  been  in  the  same  room  with  a  woman  of  real  fashion,  his 
Tetty,  as  he  called  her,  was  the  most  beautiful,  graceful  and  ac- 
complished of  her  sex.  That  his  admiration  was  unfeigrvod  cannot 
be  doubted;  she  had,  however,  a  jointure  of  £600  and  perhaps  a 
little  more;  she  came  of  a  good  family,  and  her  son  Jcrvis 
(d.  1763)  commanded  H.M.S."  Hercules."  The  marriage,  in  spite 
of  occasional  wranglings,  proved  happier  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  lover  continued  to  be  uruler  the  illusions  of  the 
wedding-day  (July  g,  1735)  till  the  bidy  died  in  her  sixty-fourth 
year.  On  her  monument  at  Bromley  he  placed  an  inscription 
extolling  the  charms  of  her  person  and  of  her  manners;  and 
when,  long  after  her  decease,  he  bad  occasion  to  mention  her,  he 
exclaimed  with  a  tenderness  half  ludicrous,  half  pathetic, "  Pretty 
creature  I " 

His  marriage  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  exert  himself  more 
strenuously  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  Be  took  a  hotise  at 
Edial  near  Lichfield  and  advertised  for  pupils.  But  eighteen 
months  passedaway,and  only  three  pupils  came  to  his  acndcmy. 
The  "  faces  "  that  Johnson  habitually  made  (probably  nervous 
contortions  due  to  his  disorder)  may  wcU  have  alarmed  parents. 
Good  scholar  though  he  was,  these  twitchiogs  had  lost  him  usher- 
ships  in  1735  tnd  1736.  David  Garrick,  who  was  one  of  the 
pupils,  used,  many  years  later,  to  throw  the  best  company  of 
London  into  convulsions  of  laughter  by  mimicking  the  master 
and  his  lady. 

At  length  Johnson,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London  as  a  literary  adventurer. 
He  set  out  with  a  few  guineas,  three  acts  of  his  tragedy  of  Irent 
in  taanusctipt.  and  two  or  three  letters  of  introduction  from  his 
friend  WaUnesley.  Never  since  literature  became  a  caUing  in 
England  had  it  been  a  less  gainful  caUing  than  at  the  time  when 
Johnson  took  up  his  residence  in  London.  In  the  preceding 
generation  a  writer  of  eminent  merit  was  sure  to  be  munificently 
rewarded  by  the  Government.  The  least  that  he  could  expect 
was  a  pension  or  a  sinecure  place;  and,  if  he  showed  any  apti- 
tude for  poUtics,  he  might  hope  to  hie  a  member  of  parliament,  a 
lord  of  the  treasury,  an  ambassador,  a  secretary  of  slate.  But 
literature  had  ceased  to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
and  had  not  yet  begun  to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of  the 
public  One  man  of  letten,  indeed.  Pope,  had  acquired  by  his 
pen  what  was  then  considered  as  a  handsome  fortune,  and  lived 
on  a  fooling  of  equality  with  nobles  and  ministers  ot  slate.  But 
this  was  a  solitary  exception.  Even  an  author  whose  tepulMioB 
was  established,  and  whose  works  were  popular — such  an  authot 
as  Thomson,  whose  Seasons  was  in  every  library,  such  an  author 
a*  Fielding,  whose  Pasquin  bad  bad  a  greater  run  than  any  dramn 
since  Tk*  Btu/u't  Otaa—vu,  sometimes  glad  to  obtain,  by 
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ptwiling  Ut  bcM  cMt,  the  meuu  of  dining  OD  tripe  at  a  cookabop 
underground,  where  he  could  wipe  his  hands,  alter  his  greasy 
meal,  on  the  back  of  a  Newfoundland  dog.  It  is  easy,  therefore, 
to  imagine  what  humiliations  and  privations  must  have  awaited 
the  novice  who  had  still  to  earn  a  name.  One  of  the  publiaheia 
to  w6om  Johnson  applied  for  employment  measured  with  a 
scornful  eye  that  athletic  though  uncouth  frame,  and  exclaimed, 
"  You  had  better  get  a  porter's  knot  and  cany  trunks."  Not 
was  the  advice  bad,  for  a  porter  was  likely  to  be  aa  plentifully 
fed,  and  as  comfortably  lodged,  as  a  poet. 

Some  time  appears  to  have  elapsed  before  Johnson  was  able 
to  form  any  literary  connexion  from  which  he  could  expect  more 
than  bread  for  the  day  which  was  passing  over  him.  He  never 
forgot  the  generosity  with  which  Hervey.  who  was  now  residing 
in  London,  relieved  his  wants  during  this  time  of  KiaL  "  Hany 
Heivey,"  said  Johnson  many  years  hiter,  "  was  a  vidous  man; 
but  be  was  very  kind  to  me.  If  you  call  a  dog  Uervey,  I  shall 
love  him."  At  Hervor**  table  Johnson  sometimes  enjoyed 
feasts  which  were  made  more  agreeable  by  contrast.  But  in 
general  he  dinra,  and  thought  that  be  dined  well,  onr  sbtpenny- 
worth  of  meat  and  a  pennyworth  of  bread  at  aa  alfhrowe  near 
OnuyLaoe. 

The  eSect  of  the  privations  and  sufferings  which  he  cndnred 
at  this  time  was  discernible  to  the  last  in  his  temper  and  his 
deportjnent.  His  manners  had  never  been  courtly.  They  now 
became  almost  savage.  Being  frequently  under  the  necessity  of 
wearing  shabby  coats  and  dirty  shirts,  he  became  a  confirmed 
sloven.  Being  often  very  hungry  when  he  sat  down  to  his 
meals,  he  contracted  a  habit  of  eating  with  isvenons  greediness. 


Even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  even  at  the  tables  of  the  great, 
the  sight  of  food  affected  him  as  it  affects  wild  beasts  and  birds 
of  prey.  His  taste  in  cookery,  formed  in  subterranean  ordinariea 
and  i  la  mad*  beef  shops,  was  far  from  delicate.  Whenever  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  near  him  a  hare  that  had  been  kept 
too  long,  or  a  meat  pie  made  with  rancid  butter,  he  gorged  himself 
with  such  violence  that  his  veins  swelled  and  the  moisture  broke 
out  on  his  forehead.  The  affronts  which  his  poverty  emboldened 
stupid  and  low-minded  men  to  offer  to  him  would  have  broken  a 
mcaa  spirit  into  sycophancy,  but  made  him  rude  even  to  ferodty. 
Unhappily  the  insoloice  which,  while  it  was  defensive,  was  pai- 
doaabte,  and  in  some  sense  r«q>ectable,  accompanied  him  into 
societies  where  be  was  treated  with  courtesy  and  kindness.  He 
was  repeatedly  provided  into  striking  those  who  had  taken 
liberties  with  him.  All  the  suffeteia,  however,  were  wise  enough 
to  abctaia  from  talking  about  their  beatings,  except  Osborne, 
the  most  lapaciou*  and  bntal  of  booksellers,  who  proclaimed 
everywhcra  that  he  had  been  knocked  down  Iqr  the  huge  fellow 
whom  he  had  hired  to  puff  the  Harleian  Library. 
'  Abonta  year  after  Johnson  had  begun  to  reside  in  London  he 
msioctiinateenoilfbtoobtain  regular  emph>ymentfnm  Edward 
Cave  (4. ».)  on  the  GtnlUmaKfi  ttapatmi.  That  periodical,  just 
f'*"*^  on  the  ninth  year  of  its  long  existence,  was  the  only  one 
in  the  Unfdom  which  then  had  what  would  now  be  called  a  large 
diculation.  Johnaon  was  engaged  to  write  the  speeches  in  the 
"  Reports  of  the  Debate*  of  the  Senate  of  UOipat "  (mc  RspoaT- 
IMC),  under  which  thin  di<^i««>  the  ptocwdings  of  pariiament 
were  pablished.  He  was  generally  furnished  with  notes,  mesgre 
indecdandinacFUzate,  of  what  had  been  said;  but  sometimes  he 
had  to  find  arguments  and  eloquence  both  for  the  ministzy  and 
for  the  opposition.  He  was  himadf  a  Tory,  not  from  rational 
conviction — for  his  serious  opinion  was  that  one  form  of  govern- 
ment was  just  as  good  or  as  bad  as  annthri^— but  faom  mere 
passion,  such  as  inflamed  the  Camlets  against  the  Montagues,  or 
theBluesoftbeRomandrcnsa^insttheGtcens.  InUsiniancy 
he  had  heart  aonmch  talk  about  the  villainies  of  the  Whigs,  and 
the  dangers  of  the  Church,  that  he  had  become  a  furious  partisan 
when  he  could  scarcely  speak.  Before  he  was  three  he  had  in- 
sisted on  being  taken  to  hear  Sacheverel  preach  at  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  and  had  listened  to  the  setioon  with  as  much  respect 
and  probably  with  as  much  intelligence,  as  any  StaSoirishire 
sqnire  in  the  congregation.  The  work  which  had  been  begun 
in  the  nursery  had  been  romplrtert  by  the  university.  Oxford, 
XV  8* 


when  Johnson  resided  there,  was  the  moat  Jacobilkal  place  la 
England;  and  Pembroke  was  one  of  the  most  Jaoobitical  coUegea 
in  Oxford.  The  prejudices  which  he  brought  up  to  London 
were  scarcely  less  absurd  than  those  of  his  own  Tom  Tempest. 
Charles  IL  and  James  IL  wen  two  of  the  best  kings  that  ever 
reigned.  Laud  was  a  prodigy  of  parts  snd  leambig  over 
whose  tomb  Art  and  Genius  still  continued  to  weep.  Hanpden 
deserved  00  more  honourable  name  than  that  of  the  "  leakt  of 
rebellion."  Even  the  ship-money  Johnaon  would  iwt  ptonoonce 
to  have  been  an  unconstitutional  impost.  Under  a  government 
which  aUowed  to  the  people  an  unprecedented  liberty  of  speech 
and  action,  he  fancied  that  he  was  a  slave:  He  hated  Dissenters 
and  stock-jobbers,  the  excise  and  the  army,  septennial  parlia- 
ments, and  Continental  connexions.  He  long  had  an  aversion 
to  the  Soots,  an  aversion  of  which  he  could  not  remember  the 
commencement,  but  which,  he  owned,  had  probably  originated 
in  his  abhorrence  of  the  conduct  of  the  nation  during  the  Great 
Rebellion.  It  is  easy  to  gncss  in  what  manner  debates  on  great 
patty  questions  were  likely  to  be  repotted  by  a  man  whose 
judgment  was  so  much  disordered  by  party  spirit.  A  show  of 
faimesa  waa  mdeed  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  itatatiiu. 
But  Johnson  hmg  afterwards  owned  that,  though  he  had  saved 
appearances,  he  had  taken  care  that  the  Whig  dogi  should  not 
have  the  best  of  it;  and,  in  fact,  every  passage  which  has  lived, 
every  passage  which  boues  the  marlu  of  his  higher  faculties,  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  some  member  of  the  opposition. 

A  few.  weeks  sfter  Johnson  had  entered  on  these  obscure 
labourSk  he  published  a  work  which  at  once  placed  him  Ugh 
among  the  writen  of  his  age.  It  is  prabable  that  what  he  had 
suffered  during  his  first  year  in  London  had  often  reminded  him 
of  some  parts  of  the  satire  in  which  Juvenal  had  described  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  a  needy  man  of  letters,  lodged  among 
the  pigeons'  nests  in  the  tottering  garrets  which  overhung  the 
streets  of  Rome.  Pope's  admirable  imitations  of  Horace's 
Salira  and  BpinUs  had  recently  appeared,  were  in  every  hand, 
and  were  by  many  readers  thought  superior  to  the  originals. 
What  Pope  had  done  for  Ibnce,  Johnaon  aspired  to  do  lia 
Juvenal. 

Johnson's  Lomitu  a|^eared  without  his  name  in  May  1738. 
He  received  only  ten  guineas  for  this  stately  and  vigorous  poem; 
but  the  sale  waa  rapid  and  the  saccess  complete.  A  second 
edition  waa  required  within  a  week.  Those  small  critics  who 
are  always  desirous  to  lower  established  reputations  ran  about 
proclaiming  that  the  anonymoua  satirist  was  superior  to  Pope 
in  Pope's  own  peculiar  department  of  fitenture.  It  ought  to 
be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  Pope,  that  he  jnned  heartily 
in  the  applause  with  which  the  appearance  of  a  rival  genius  was 
welcomed.  He  made  inquiries  about  the  author  of  London. 
Such  a  man,  he  said,  could  not  long  be  concealed.  The  name 
was  soon  discovered;  and  Pope,  with  great  kindness,  exerted 
himself  to  obtain  an  academical  degree  and  the  mastership  of  a 
grammar  school  for  the  poor  young  poet.  The  attempt  iitiled, 
and  Johnson  remained  a  bookseller's  hack. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  two  men,  the  most  eminent 
writer  of  the  generation  which  was  going  out,  and  the  most 
eminent  writer  of  the  generation  which  was  coming  in,  ever  saw 
each  other.  They  lived  in  very  different  circles,  one  surrounded 
by  dukes  and  earls,  the  other  bystarvingpamphlcleers  and  index- 
makers.  Among  Johnson's  sssociates  at  this  time  may  be  men- 
tioned Boyse,  who,  when  hie  shirts  were  pledged,  scrawled  Latin 
venes  sitting  op  in  bed  with  his  arms  through  two  holes  in  his 
blanket,  who  composed  very  respectable  sacred  poetry  when  be 
waa  sober,  and  who  was  at  last  run  over  by  a  hackney  coach  when 
he  was  drunk;  Hoole,  surnamed  the  metaphysical  tailor,  who, 
instead  of  attending  to  bis  measures,  used  to  trace  geometrical 
dlagtamson  the  board  where  he  sat  cross-legged;  and  the  penitent 
impostor,  George  Psalmanazar,  who,  after  poring  all  <tay,  in  a 
humble  fedging,  on  the  folios  of  Jewish  rabbis  and  Christian 
fathers,  indulged  himself  at  night  with  literary  and  theolopca] 
conversation  at  an  alehouse  in  the  City.  But  the  most  renurk- 
able  of  the  persons  with  whom  at  this  time  Johnson  consorted 
was  Richard  Savage,  a "-  —  *  shoeiraker'*  apptentke. 
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who  had  Men  life  In  tU  lU  fonn*,  who  htd  feuted  among  blue 
ribands  in  St  Jama's  Square,  and  had  lain  with  filty  pounds 
weight  of  irons  on  his  legs  in  the  condemned  ward  of  Newgate. 
This  man  had,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  sunk  at  last 
into  abject  and  hopeless  poverty.  His  pen  had  failed  him. 
His  patrons  had  been  taken  away  by  death,  or  estranged  by  the 
riotous  profusion  with  which  he  squandered  their  bounty,  and 
the  ungrateful  insolence  with  which  he  rejected  their  advice. 
He  now  lived  by  begging.  He  dined  on  venison  and  champagne 
whenever  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  borrow  a  guinea.  If 
his  questing  had  been  unsuccessful,  he  appeased  the  rage  of 
hunger  with  some  scrap*  of  broken  meat,  and  lay  down  to  rest 
under  the  piaasa  of  Covent  Garden  in  warm  weather,  and,  in 
cold  weather,  as  near  a*  he  could  get  to  the  furnace  of  a  glass 
house.  Yet  in  his  misery  he  was  still  an  agreeable  companion. 
He  had  an  inexhaustible  store  of  anecdotes  about  that  gay  and 
brilliant  world  from  whid  be  wis  now  an  outcast.  He  bad 
observed  the  greet  men  of  both  panic*  in  bouit  of  careless 
relaxation,  had  seen  the  leaden  of  opposition  without  the  mask 
of  patriotism,  and  had  heard  the  prime  minister  roar  with 
laughter  and  tell  stories  not  over-decent.  During  some  months 
Savage  lived  in  the  closest  familiarity  with  Johnson;  and  then 
the  friends  parted,  not  without  tears.  Johnson  remained  in 
London  to  drudge  for  Cave.  Savage  went  to  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, lived  there  as  he  hid  lived  everywhere,  and  in  1743  died, 
penidlesa  and  heartbroken,  in  Bristol  GaoL 
.  Soon  after  his  death,  while  the  public  curiosity  was  strongly 
excited  about  his  extraordinary  character  and  his  not  less  extra- 
ordinary adventures,  a  life  of  him  appeared  widely  different  from 
the  catchpenny  lives  of  eminent  men  which  were  then  a  staple 
article  of  manufacture  in  Grub  Street.  The  style  was  indeed 
deficient  in  ease  and  variety;  and  the  writer  was  evidently  too 
partial  to  the  Latin  element  of  our  language.  But  the  little  work, 
with  all  its  faults,  was  a  masterpiece.  No  finer  specimen  of 
literary  biography  existed  in  any  hinguage,  living  or  dead;  and  a 
discerning  critic  might  have  confidently  predicted  that  the 
author  was  destined  to  be  the  ioandei  of  a  new  icbool  of  English 
eloquence. 

The  Uf$  ^Satat/t  was  aaooymoua;  but  it  wi*  well  known  in 
literary  circles  that  Johnson  was  the  writer.  During  the  three 
years  which  followed,  he  produced  no  important  work;  but  be 
was  not,  and  indeed  could  not  be,  idle.  The  fame  of  his  abilities 
and  learning  continued  to  grow.  Warburton  pronounced  him  a 
man  of  parts  and  genius;  and  the  praise  of  Warburton  was  then 
no  light  thing.  Such  was  Johnson's  reputation  that,  in  1747, 
several  eminent  booksellers  combined  to  employ  him  in  the 
arduous  woik  of  preparing  a  Dictumary  of  Die  En^ish  Laniuate, 
in  two  folio  volumes.  The  sum  which  they  agreed  to  pay  him 
was<wly  fifteen  hundred  guineas;  and  out  of  this  sum  he  had  to 
pay  several  poor  men  of  letters  who  assisted  him  in  the  hiunUer 
parts  of  his  task. 

The  prospectus  of  the  DiaUaury  he  addressed  to  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield.  Chesterfield  had  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
politeness  of  his  manners,  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  taste.  He  was  ackiMwledged  to  be  the  finest  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  bad  recently  govcmed  Ireland,  at  a  momen- 
tous conjuncture,  with  eminent  fimmess,  wisdom  and  humanity; 
and  he  lud  since  become  secretary  of  state.  He  received  John- 
son's homage  with  the  most  winning  affability,  and  requited  it 
with  a  few  guineas,  bestowed  doubtless  in  a  very  graceful  nunner, 
but  was  by  no  means  desirous  to  see  all  his  carpets  blackened  with 
the  London  mud,  and  his  soups  and  wines  thrown  to  right  snd 
left  over  the  gowns  of  fine  ladies  and  the  waistcoats  of  fine  gentle- 
men, by  an  absent,  awkward  scholar,  who  gave  strange  starts  and 
uttered  strange  growls,  who  dressed  like  a  scarecrow  and  ate  like 
a  cormorant.  During  some  time  Johnson  continued  to  call  on 
his  patron,  but  after  being  repeatedly  told  by  the  porter  that 
bis  lordship  was  not  at  home,  took  the  bint,  and  ceased  to  pieaeot 
hiouelf  at  the  inhospitable  door. 

Johnson  had  flattered  himself  that  be  should  have  completed 
hi*  DUlimary  by  the  end  of  1 7  50 ;  but  it  was  nottilli755thathe 
at  length  gave  Us  huge  volume*  to  the  worlds    Dutiag  the  seven 


years  which  he  p*»ed  In  the  dnidgery  of  penning  definltfons 
and  marking  quotations  for  transcription,  he  sought  for  relaxa- 
tion in  literary  labour  of  a  more  agreeable  kind.  In  January  1 749 
he  published  Tkt  Vanily  of  Human  WUka,  an  excellent  imitation 
of  the  tenth  satin  of  Juvenal,  for  which  be  received  fifteen 
guinea*. 

A  lew  days  after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  his  tragedy  of 
Irtnt,  begun  many  years  before,  was  brought  on  the  stage  by  his 
old  pupil,  David  Garrick,  now  manager  of  Dniry  Lane  Theatre. 
The  relation  between  him  and  his  old  preceptor  was  of  a  very 
singularkind.  Theyiepelledeaehotherstrangly.andyetattracted 
each  other  strongly.  Nature  bad  made  them  of  very  different 
cby;  and  drcumslance*  had  fully  biou^t  out  the  natural 
peculiarities  of  both.  Sudden  prosperity  bad  turned  Garricfc's 
head.  Continued  adversity  had  soured  Johnson's  temper. 
Johnson  saw  with  mora  envy  than  became  so  great  a  man  the 
viUa,  the  pbte,  the  china,  the  Brussels  carpet,  wMch  the  little 
mimic  had  got  by  repeating,  with  grimaces  and  gesticulations, 
what  wiser  men  had  written;  and  the  exquisitely  sensitive  vam'ty 
of  Garrick  was  galled  by  the  thought  that,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
worid  was  applauding  him,  he  conld  obtain  from  one  morose 
cynic,  whose  opinion  it  was  impossible  to  despise,  scarcely  any 
compliment  not  acidulated  with  scorn.  Yet  the  two  Lichfield 
men  had  so  many  early  recoUections  in  common,  and  sympathized 
with  each  other  on  so  many  points  on  which  they  sympakUxcd 
with  nobody  else  in  the  vast  population  of  the  capital,  that, 
though  the  master  was  often  provoked  by  the  monkey-like 
impertinence  of  the  pupil,  and  the  pupil  by  the  bearish  rudeness 
of  the  master,  they  remained  friends  till  they  were  parted  by 
death.  Garrick  now  brought  Imu  out,  with  alterations  sufficient 
to  displease  the  author,  yet  not  sufiident  to  make  the  piece 
pleasiag  to  the  audience.  After  nine  representations  the  play 
was  withdrawn.  The  poet  however  cleared  by  his  benefit  nights, 
and  by  the  sale  of  the  copyright  of  his  tragedy,  about  three 
hundred  poimds,  then  a  great  sum  In  his  estimalioB. 

About  a  year  after  the  representation  of  Ime,  he  began  to 
publish  a  series  of  short  essays  on  morals,  manners  and  literature. 
This  species  of  composition  had  been  brought  into  fashion  by  the 
success  of  the  Taller,  and  by  the  still  more  brilliant  success  of  the 
Sptttatar.  Adowdof  small  writers  had  vainly  attempted  to  rival 
Addison.  The  Lay  UomuUry,  the  Censor,  tbe  Frulkmker,  the 
Plain  Dealtr,  the  Champion,  and  other  works  of  tbe  same  kind 
had  bad  their  short  day.  At  length  Johnson  undertook  tbe 
adventure  in  which  so  many  a^iiranta  had  failed.  In  tbe  tUrty- 
siith  year  after  the  appearance  of  the  last  number  of  the  SptcMor 
appeared  the  first  number  of  the  KamUtr.  From  Hardi  t7SO 
to  Mareh  1757  this  paper  continued  to  come  oat  every  Ttaoday 
and  Saturday. 

From  the  first  the  XamUtr  was  enthusiastically  admired  by  a 
few  eminent  men.  Richardson,  when  only  five  numbers  had 
appeared,  pronotmced  it  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  Spactaim. 
Young  and  Hartley  expressed  their  approbation  not  lesa  warmly. 
In  consequence  probably  of  the  good  offices  of  Bubb  Dodingtoo, 
who  was  then  the  confidential  adviser  of  Prince  Frederick,  two 
of  his  royal  highness's  gentlemen  carried  a  gradous  message  to 
the  printing  office,  and  ordered  seven  copies  for  Leicester  House. 
But  Johnson  had  had  enough  of  the  patronage  of  the  great  to  last 
him  all  his  life,  and  was  not  disposed  to  haunt  aa]k  other  door  as 
he  had  haunted  the  door  df  Chesterfield. 

By  the  public  the  Rambler  was  at  first  very  coldly  received. 
Though  the  price  of  a  number  was  only  twopence,  the  sale  did 
not  amount  to  five  hundred.  The  profits  were  therefore  very 
smatt.  But  as  soon  a*  the  ffying  leaves  were  collected  and  re- 
printed they  became  popular.  The  author  lived  to  see  thiiteea 
thousand  copies  niread  over  England  alone.  Separate  editions 
were  published  for  the  Scotch  and  Irish  m&tkets.  A  large  party 
pronounced  the  style  perfect,  so  absoliftely  perfect  that  in  some 
essays  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  writer  himself  to  alter  a 
single  word  for  the  better.  Another  party,  not  less  numerous, 
vehemently  accused  faira  of  having  corrupted  tbe  purity  of  the 
English  tongue.  The  best  critics  admitted  that  hk  diction  was 
too  monotonous,  too  obviously  artificial,  and  now  and  then  tur|i<t 
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•ven  to  abnnditjr.  But  tlicy  did  justice  to  the  acuteneia  of  his 
obaervations  on  morab  and  mannen,  to  the  constant  predaioii 
aod  frequeot  brilliaacy  of  hia  language,  to  the  weighty  aad 
magnificent  eloquence  of  many  aerioua  pasugea,  aad  to  tbeMlema 
yet  pleasing  humour  of  some  of  the  lighter  papen. 

"ne  last  Xamtltr  was  written  in  a  aad  and  glaonqr  hour.  Mn 
JohaaoD  had  been  given  over  by  the  physicians.  Three  daya 
bter  ahe  died.  She  left  her  husband  almost  broken-hearted. 
Many  people  had  been  surprised  to  see  a  man  of  his  gemus  and 
learning  stooping  to  every  drudgery,  and  denying  himself  almost 
every  comfort,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  silly,  affected  old 
woman  with  superfluities,  which  shie  accepted  with  but  little 
giatilude.  But  all  his  afiection  had  been  concentrated  on  her. 
He  had  neither  brother  nor  sister,  neither  son  nor  daughter. 
Her  opiaion  of  his  writings  was  more  important  to  him  than  the 
voice  oi  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  or  the  judgment  of  the 
UnUUy  Reriat.  The  chief  support  which  hMl  sustained  him 
thrw^  the  most  arduous  labour  of  his  life  was  the  hope  that  she 
would  eitjoy  the  fame  and  the  profit  which  he  anticipated  from 
hb  Datieiuny.  She  was  gone;  and  in  that  vast  labyrinth  of 
streets,  peopled  by  eight  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  he 
was  alone.  Yet  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  set  himself,  as  he 
expressed  it,  do^edly  to  work.  After  three  more  laborious 
years,  the  IHclmutrj  was  at  length  complete. 

|t  had  been  generally  supposed  that  this  great  work  would  be 
dedicated  to  the  eloquent  and  accomplished  nobleman  to  whom 
the  praapectus  had  been  addressed.  Lord  Chesterfield  well  knew 
the  value  of  such  a  compliment;  and  therefore,  when  the  day  of 
publication  drew  near,  he  exerted  himself  to  soothe,  by  a  show 
of  aealous  and  at  the  same  time  of  delicate  and  judicious  kindness, 
the  piide  which  he  had  so  cruelly  wounded.  Since  the  Rambler 
had  ceased  to  appear,  the  town  had  been  entertained  by  a  journal 
called  the  World,  to  which  many  men  of  high  nnk  and  fashion 
contributed.  In  two  successive  numbers  of  the  World,  the 
Dictimury  was,  to  use  the  modem  phrase,  puffed  with  wonderful 
skiU.  The  writings  ofjohnson  were  warmly  praised.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  he  should  be  invested  with  the  authority  of  a  dictator, 
nay,  of  a  pope,  over  our  language,  and  that  his  dedsSons  about 
the  meaning  and  the  spelling  of  words  should  be  received  as 
finaL  His  two  folios,  it  was  said,  would  of  course  be  bought  by 
everybody  who  could  afford  to  buy  them.  It  was  soon  known 
that  these  papers  were  written  by  Chesterfield.  But  the  just 
teseatment  of  Johason  w«i  aot  to  be  so  appeased.  In  a  letter 
written  with  siAgular  energy  and  dignity  of  thought  and  language, 
he  repelled  the  tardy  advance*  of  his  patron.  The  Dictionary 
came  forth  without  a  dedication.  In  the  Preface  the  author  truly 
declared  that  he  owed  nothing  to  the  great,  and  described  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  been  left  to  struggle  so  forcibly  and 
pathetically  that  the  ablest  and  most  malevolent  of  all  the  enemies 
of  his  fame,  Horne  Tooke,  never  could  read  that  passage  without 
tears. 

'  Johnson's  DUtionary  was  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  ancb  as 
DO  similar  work  has  ever  excited.  It  was  indeed  the  first 
dictionary  which  could  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  definitions 
show  so  much  acuteness  of  thought  and  command  of  language, 
and  the  passages  quoted  from  poets,  divines  and  philosophers  are 
so  skilfully  selected,  that  a  leisure  hour  may  always  be  very  agree- 
ably spent  in  turning  over  the  pages.  The  faulu  of  the  book 
resolve  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  into  one  great  fault.  John- 
son was  a  wretched  etymologist.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
any  Tentonic  language  except  English,  which  indeed,  as  he  wroU 
it,  was  scarcdy  a  Teutonic  languase;  and  thus  be  was  absolutely 
at  the  mercy  of  Junius  and  Skinner. 

The  Diclionary,  though  it  laised  Johnson's  fame,  added  no- 
thiog  to  his  pecuniary  means.  The  fifteen  hundred  guineas  which 
the  booksellen  had  agreed  to  pay  him  had  been  advanced  and 
spent  before  the  last  sheets  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  painful 
to  relate  that  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year  which  followed  the 
pnUleation  of  this  great  work  he  was  arrested  and  carried  to 
spong^ng-houses,  and  that  be  was  twice  indebted  for  his  liberty 
to  his  excellent  friend  Richardson.  It  was  still  necessary  for 
the  mas  who  had  been  formerly  sahited  by  the  highest  autbotity 


as  dictator  of  the  English  languafs  to  supply  his  want*  by  cea- 
stanttoiL  He  abridged  his  ^TMuMury.  HepnqMsedtobriiigOttt 
an  edition  of  Shakespease  by  subscription,  and  many  subscribers 
sent  in  thefr  lumes  and  laid  down  their  money;  but  he  sooa 
found  the  task  so  little  to  Us  taste  that  he  turned  to  more  attiao- 
tive  employmeata.  He  oootiibuted  many  papers  to  a  new 
monthly  journal,  wUch  was  called  the  UUrary  Uatnim.  Few 
of  these  popcrs  have  much  intenst;  but  aaaong  them  was  one  of 
the  best  things  that  he  ever  wrote,  a  masterpiece  both  of  reason- 
ing and  of  satirical  pleasantry,  the  leview  of  Jenyn*^  Infmiry 
into  Ms  Nature  and  Oriiin  of  EtU. 

In  the  spring  of  r758  Johnson  put  forth  the  first  oi  a  series  c( 
essays,  entitled  the  IdUr.  During  two  years  these  essays  con- 
tinued to  appear  weekly.  They  were  eageriy  read,  widely 
circulated,  and  indeed  impudently  pirated,  while  they  were  still 
in  the  original  form,  and  had  a  large  sale  when  collected  into 
volumes.  The  Idler  may  be  described  as  a  second  part  of  the 
Mamiltr.  somewhat  livelier  and  somewhat  weaker  than  the  fint 
part. 

While  Johnson  was  busied  with  his  tdltrt,  his  mother,  who 
had  accomplished  her  ninetieth  year,  died  at  Lichfield.  It  was 
long  since  he  had  seen  her,  but  he  had  not  failed  to  contribute 
largely  out  of  his  small  means  to  her  comfort.  In  order  to  defray 
the  chaiges  of  her  funeral,  and  to  pay  some  debts  which  she  had 
left,  be  wrote  a  little  book  inasingle  week, and  sent  off  the  sheets 
to  the  press  without  reading  them  over.  A  bundled  pounds 
were  paid  him  for  the  copyright,  and'  the  purchasers  had  great 
cause  to  be  pleased  with  their  bargain,  for  the  book  was  Raailax, 
and  it  had  a  great  success. 

The  plan  of  Rastdas  might,  however,  have  aeemed  to  invite 
severe  criticism.  Johnson  has  frequently  blamed  Shakespeare 
for  neglecting  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place,  and  for  ascribing 
to  one  age  or  nation  the  maimars  and  opinions  of  another.  Yet 
Shakespeare  has  not  sinned  in  this  way  more  grievously  than 
Johnson.  Rasselas  and  Imlac,  Nckayah  and  Pekuah,  are 
evidently  meant  to  be  Abyssinians  of  the  18th  century;  for  the 
Europe  which  Imlac  describes  is  the  Europe  of  the  iSth  century, 
and  the  inmates  of  the  Happy  Valley  talk  familiariy  of  that  law 
of  gravitation  which  Newton  discovered  and  which  was  not  fully 
received  even  at  Cambridge  till  the  i8th  century.  Johnson,  not 
content  with  turning  filthy  savages,  ignorant  of  their  letters,  and 
gorged  with  raw  steaks  cut  from  living  cows,  into  philosophers 
as  eloquent  and  enlightened  as  himself  or  his  friend  Burke,  and 
into  ladies  as  highly  accomplished  as  Mrs  Lennox  or  Mrs  Sheridan, 
transferred  the  whole  domestic  system  of  England  to  Egypt. 
Into  a  land  of  harems,  a  land  of  polygamy,  a  land  where  women 
are  married  without  ever  being  seen,  he  introduced  the  ffirtations 
and  jealousies  of  our  ball-rooms.  In  a  land  where  there  is  bound- 
less liberty  of  divorce,  wedlock  is  described  as  the  indissoluble 
compact.  "  A  youth  and  maiden  meeting  by  chance,  or  brought 
together  by  artifice,  exchange  glances,  reciprocate  dviUties,  go 
home,  and  dream  of  each  other.  Such,"  says  Rassehu,  "  is  the 
common  process  of  marriage."  A  writer  who  was  guilty  ci  sudi 
improprieties  had  little  right  to  blame  the  poet  who  made  Hector 
quote  Aristotle,  and  represented  Julio  Romano  as  flourishing  in 
the  days  of  the  Oracle  of  Delphi. 

By  such  exertions  as  have  been  described  Johnson  supported 
himself  till  the  year  1762.  In  that  year  a  great  change  in  Us 
circumstances  took  plsice.  He  had  from  a  child  been  an  enemy 
of  the  reigning  dynasty.  His  Jacobite  prejudices  had  been 
exhibited  with  Dttle  disguise  both  in  his  works  and  in  his  con- 
versatioo.  Even  in  his  massy  and  elaborate  Diclimuiry  he  had, 
with  a  strange  want  of  taste  and  judgment,  inserted  bitter  and 
contumelious  reflexions  on  the  Whig  party.  The  excise,  which 
was  a  favourite  lesource  of  Whig  finandeis,  he  had  designated 
as  a  hateful  tax.  He  had  railed  against  the  commissiaaera  of 
excise  in  language  so  coarse  that  they  had  seriously  thought  of 
prosecuting  him.  He  had  with  dilGcuIty  been  prevented  from 
holding  up  the  lord  privy  seal  by  name  as  an  example  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  renegade."  A  pension  he  had  defined  a* 
pay  given  to  a  state  hireling  to  betray  his  country;  a  pensioner 
as  a  slave  of  state  hired  by  a  stipend  to  obey  a  maater.    It 
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wcmed  unllkdy  that  the  author  of  these  definitions  would  him- 
self be  pensioned.  But  that  was  a  time  of  wonders.  George  III. 
had  ascended  the  throne,  and  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
disgusted  many  of  the  old  friends,  and  conciliated  many  of  the  old 
enemies  of  his  house.  The  city  was  becoming  mutinous;  Oxford 
was  hecoming  loyal.  Cavendishes  and  Bentincks  were  murmur- 
ing; Somersets  and  Wyndhams  were  hastening  to  kiss  hands. 
The  head  of  the  treasury  was  now  Lord  Bute,  who  was  a  Tory, 
and  could  have  no  objection  to  Johnson's  Toryism.  Bute  wished 
to  be  thought  a  patron  of  men  of  letters ;  and  Johnson  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  and  one  of  the  most  needy  men  of  letters  in 
Europe.  A  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year  was  graciously 
offered,  and  with  very  little  hesitation  accepted. 

This  event  produced  a  diange  in  Johnson's  wlude  way  of  life. 
For  the  first  time  since  his  boyhood  he  no  longer  felt  the  daily 
goad  urging  him  to  the  daily  toiL  He  was  at  liberty,  after  thirty 
years  of  anxiety  and  drudgery,  to  indulge  his  constitutional 
Indolence,  to  lie  in  bed  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  sit  up 
talking  till  four  in  the  morning,  without  fearing  either  tlw 
printer's  devil  or  the  sheriffs  officer. 

One  laborious  task  indeed  he  had  bound  himself  to  perform. 
He  had  received  large  subscriptions  for  his  promised  edition  of 
Shakespeare;  he  had  lived  on  those  subscriptions  during  some 
years;  and  he  could  not  without  disgrace  omit  to  perform  his 
part  of  the  contract.  His  friends  repeatedly  exhorted  him  to 
make  an  effort,  and  he  repeatedly  resolved  to  do  so.  But,  not- 
withstanding their  exhortations  and  his  resolutions,  month 
followed  month,  year  followed  year,  and  nothing  was  done. 
He  prayed  fervently  against  his  idleness;  he  determined,  as  often 
ts  he  received  the  sacrament,  that  he  would  no  longer  doze  away 
and  trifle  away  his  time;  but  the  spell  under  which  he  lay  resisted 
prayerand  sacrament.  Happily  for  his  honour,  the  charm  which 
held  him  captive  was  at  length  broken  by  no  gentle  or  friendly 
hand.  He  had  been  weak  enough  to  pay  serious  attention  to  a 
story  about  a  ghost  which  haunted  a  house  in  Cock  Lane,  and  had 
actitally  gone  himself,  with  some  of  his  friends,  at  one  in  the 
momiag,  to  St  John's  Church ,  Qerkenwell,  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
a  oommum'cation  from  the  perturbed  spirit.  But  the  spirit, 
though  adjured  with  all  solenmity,  remained  obstinately  silent; 
•nd  it  soon  appeared  that  a  luughty  girl  of  eleven  had  been  amus- 
ing herself  by  making  fools  of  so  many  philosophers.  Churchill, 
who,  confident  in  his  powers,  drunk  with  popularity,  and  burning 
with  party  spirit,  was  kwkiiig  for  some  man  of  established  fame 
and  Tory  pditics  to  insult,  celebrated  the  Cock  Lane  ghost  in 
three  cantos,  nkknamed  Johnson  Pomposo,  asked  where  the  book 
was  which  had  been  so  long  promised  and  so  liberally  paid  for, 
and  directly  accused  the  great  moralist  of  cheating..  This  terrible 
word  proved  effectual,  and  in  October  r765  appeared,  after  a 
delay  of  nine  years,  the  new  edition  of  Shakespeare. 
.  This  publication  saved  Johnson's  character  for  honesty,  but 
added  nothing  to  the  fame  of  his  abiUties  and  learning.  The 
Preface,  though  it  contains  some  good  passages,  is  not  in  his  best 
manner.  The  most  valuable  notes  are  those  in  which  be  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  how  attentively  he  had  during  many 
years  observed  human  life  and  human  nature.  The  best  speci- 
men is  the  note  on  the  character  of  Folonius.  Nothing  so  good 
is  to  be  found  even  in  Wilhelm  Meister's  admirable  examination 
of  Hamltt.  But  here  praise  must  end.  It  would  be  diflicult  to 
name  a  more  slovenly,  a  more  worthless  edition  of  any  great 
classic'  Johnson  had,  in  his  prospectus,  told  the  world  that  he 
was  peculiariy  fitted  for  the  task  which  be  had  undertaken,  tie- 
cause  he  had,  as  a  lexicographer,  been  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  a  wider  view  of  the  £neM>  language  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. But,  unforttmatdy,  he  had  altogether  neglected  that 
very  part  of  our  litcntuic  with  which  it  is  espedally  desirable 
that  an  editor  of  Shakespeare  should  he  coovemnt  In  the  two 
folio  volumes  of  the  Em/luk  Didumary  there  is  not  a  single 

'This  I 
Roscbery, 

andotbek , , ^    .,. 

fVeface  and  Notes.  Jobnaon's  wide  fnap  of  the  discourse  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  enable  htm  in  »  hundrH  entangled 
>  la  g*  Niaight  to  the  drasuiist'a  mcaaiog.— (T.  Sc) 


passage  quoted  from  any  dramatist  of  the  Elizabethan  age  extepi 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  Even  from  Ben  the  quotatiooi 
are  few.  Johnson  might  easily  in  a  few  months  have  made  him^ 
self  well  acquainted  with  every  old  play  that  was  extant.  But 
it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  this  aras  a  neocssaiy 
preparation  for  the  work  which  he  bad  mulertaken.  He  wiuild 
doubtless  have  admitted  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity 
in  a  man  who  was  not  familiar  with  the  works  of  Aeschylus  and 
Euripides  to  publish  an  edition  of  Sophocles.  Yet  he  ventured 
to  publish  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  without  having  ever  in  his 
life,  as  far  ss  can  be  discovered,  read  a  single  scene  of  MassingeTi 
Ford,  Dekker,  Webster,  Harlow,  Beaumont  or  Fletcher.  .  His 
detractors  were  noisy  and  scurrilous.  He  had,  however,  acquitted 
himself  of  a  debt  which  had  long  lain  heavy  on  his  consdence  and 
he  sank  back  into  the  repose  from  which  the  sting  of  satire  had 
roused  him.  He  long  continued  to  live  upon  the  fame  which  he 
had  already  won.  He  was  honotired  by  the  university  of  Oxford 
with  a  doctor's  degree,  by  the  Royal  Academy  with  a  professor- 
ship, and  by  the  king  with  an  interview,  in  which  his  majesty 
most  graciously  expressed  a  hope  that  so  excellent  a  writer  would 
not  cease  to  write.  In  the  hiterval  between  1765  and  1775  John- 
son published  only  two  or  three  political  tracts. 

But,  though  his  pen  was  now  idle,  bis  tongue  was  activci  The 
infiuence  exercised  by  his  conversation,  directly  upon  those  with 
whom  he  lived,  and  indirectly  on  the  whole  literary  world,  was 
altogether  without  a  paralleL  His  cofloquial  talents  were  indeed 
of  the  highest  order.  He  had  strong  sense,  quick  discemmeirt, 
wit,  humour,  immense  knowledge  of  literatitre  and  of  life,  and  an 
infinite  store  of  curious  anecdotes.  As  respected  style,  be  spoke 
far  better  than  he  wrote.  Every  senterKe  which  dropped  from 
his  lips  was  as  correct  in  structure  as  the  most  nicely  balanced 
period  of  the  Rambler.  But  in  his  talk  there  were  qo  pompous 
triads,  aiul  little  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  wonls  in  -enfy 
and  -o/tOTi.  All  was  simplicity,  ease  and  vigour.  He  uttered 
his  short,  weighty,  and  pointed  sentences  with  a  power  of  voice, 
and  a  justness  and  energy  of  emphasis,  of  which  the  effect  was 
rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  rtiUings  of  his  huge  form, 
and  by  the  asthmatic  gaspings  and  puffings  in  which  the  peala  o( 
his  eUiquence  generally  elided.  Nor  did  the  ladnesa  whidi  made 
him  unwilling  to  ait  down  to  his  desk  prevent  him  from  giving  ii>- 
structioo  t>r  entertainment  orally.  To  discuss  questions  of  taster 
of  learning,  of  casuistry,  in  language  so  exact  and  so  forcible  that 
it  might  have  been  printed  without  the  alteration  of  a  word,  was 
to  him  no  exertion,  but  a  pleasure.  He  loved,  as  he  said,  to  fold 
his  legs  and  have  his  talk  out.  He  ym  ready  to  begtow  the  over* 
Sowings  of  his  full  mind  on  anybody  who  would  start  a  subject: 
on  a  feUow-passenger  in  a  stage  coach,  or  on  the  person  who  sat 
at  the  same  table  with  him  in  an  eating-house.  But  his  conversa- 
tion was  nowhere  so  brilliant  and  striking  as  when  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  friends,  whose  abiUties  and  knowledge  enabled 
them,  as  he  once  expressed  it,  to  send  him  back  every  ball  that 
he  threw.  Some  of  these,  in  1764,  formed  themselves  Into  a  club, 
which  gradually  became  a  formidable  power  in  the  comaon- 
weahh  of  letters.  The  verdicta  pronounced  by  this  conclave  oa 
new  books  were  speedily  known  over  all  London,  and  were  suffi- 
cient to  sell  off  a  whole  edition  in  a  day,  or  to  condemn  the  sheets 
to  the  service  of  the  trunkmaker  anid  the  pastrycook.  Gold- 
smith was  the  representative  of  poetry  and  light  literatuK, 
Reynolds  of  the  arts,  Burke  of  political  eloquence  and  political 
philosophy.  There,  too,  were  Gibbon  the  greatest  historian 
and  Sir  William  Jones  the  greatest  linguist  of  the  age.  Garrick 
brought  to  the  meetings  his  inexhaustible  pleasantry,  hia  incoiit- 
parable  mimicry,  and  bis  consununate  knowMge  of  stage  effect. 
Among  the  most  constant  attendants  were  two  high-born  and 
high-bred  gentlemen,  closely  bound  tcigether  by  friendahip,  bat 
of  widely  different  characters  and  habits— Bennct  Langton. 
distinguished  by  his  skill  in  Greek  literature,  by  the  orthodozy 
of  his  opinions,  and  by  the  sanctity  of  bis  life,  and  Topbam 
Beauckrk,  renowned  for  his  amours,  his  knowledge  of  the  gay 
world,  his  fastidious  taste  and  his  sarcastic  wit. 

Among  the  members  of  this  celebrated  body  was  one  to  whoB 
it  has  owed  the  greater  part  al  its  celebrity,  yet  who  was 
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Npided  «fA  Bttb  Kvect  by  hb  bmkiCD,  and  had  not  witlnat 
difficulty  obtaised  a  scat  among  thtm.  Thk  was  Jamei  Btmrail 
((.I.),  a  youBg  Scots  lawyer,  Jicir  to  an  booouiable  aaine 
mi  a  fair  estate.  That  he  was  a  coicomb  and  a  bore,  weak, 
viin,  pushing,  curious,  garrulous,  was  obvious  to  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  him. 

To  a  man  of  Johnson's  strong  undetttauKng  aiul  initabie 
temper,  the  silly  egntism  and  adulation  of  BosweU  most  have 
been  u  teasing  as  the  constant  buzi  of  a  fly.  Johnson  hated  to 
be  questioned;  and  Boswell  was  eternally  catechising  ban  on  all 
kinds  of  subjects,  and  sometimes  propounded  such  questions  as, 
"  What  would  yon  do,  sir,  U  yon  were  locked  up  in  a  tower  with 
a  baby  ? "  Johnson  was  a  watcrdiinluer  and  Boswell  was  a  wine- 
bibber,  and  indeed  little  better  than  an  habitual  sot.  It  was  im- 
possible that  there  should  be  perfect  hannooy  between  two  such 
companions.  Indeed,  the  great  man  was  sometimes  pnovoked 
into  fits  o<  passion,  in  which  he  said  things  which  the  small  man, 
during  a  few  bouts,  seriously  resented.  Every  quarrel,  how- 
ever, was  soon  made  up.  During  twenty  years  the  disciple  con- 
tinued to  worship  the  master;  the  master  continued  to  scold  the 
disciple,  to  sneer  at  him,  and  to  love  him.  The  two  friends 
ordinarily  resided  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other.  BotwcB 
piaaised  in  the  Parliament  House  of  Edinburgh,  and  could  pay 
only  occasional  visits  to  London.  During  those  visits  his  chief 
business  was  to  watch  Johnson,  to  discover  all  Johnson's  habits, 
to  turn  the  conversation  to  subjects  about  which  Johnson  was 
Ekely  to  say  something  remarkable,  and  to  fill  quarto  notebooks 
with  minutes  of  what  Johnson  had  said  In  this  way  were 
gathered  the  materials  out  of  which  was  afterwards  oonstructed 
the  most  interesting  biograpbical  work  in  the  world. 

Soon  after  the  club  began  to  exist,  Johnson  formed  a  connexion 
less  important  indeed  to  his  fame,  but  much  more  important 
to  bis  happiness,  than  Us  connexion  with  Boawell.    Henry 
Thiale,  one  of  the  moat  opulent  brewera  In  the  kingdom,  a  man 
of  sound  and  cultivated  imderstanding,  rigid  principles,  and 
liberal  spirit,  was  married  to  one  of  those  clever,  kind-hearted, 
(osaginK,  vain,  pert  young  women  who  are  perpetually  doing  or 
laying  what  is  not  exactly  right,  but  who,  do  or  aay  what  they 
may,  are  always  agreeable.    In  1765  the  Thralcs  became   ac- 
quainted with  Johnson,  and  the  acquaintance  ripened  fast  into 
friendship.    They  were  astonished  and  delighted  by  the  brilliancy 
of  bis  conversation.    They  were  flattered  by  finding  that  a  man 
so  widely  celebrated  preferred  their  house  to  any  other  in  London. 
Johnson  soon  had  an  apartment  at  the  brewery  in  Southwark, 
and  a  still  more  pleasant  apartment  at  the  viUa  of  bis  friends  on 
Streatham  Common.    A  large  part  of  every  year  he  passed  in 
those  abodes,  which  must  have  seemed  magnificent  and  luxurious 
indeed,  when  compared  with  the  dens  in  which  he  had  gebeially 
been  lodged.     But  bis  chief  pleasures  were  derived  from  what 
the  astronomer  of  his  Abyssinian  tale  -called  "  the  endearing 
elegance  of  female  friendship."     Mrs  Thrale  rallied  him,  soothed 
him,  coaxed  him,  and  If  she  sometimes  provoked  bim  by  her 
flippancy,  made  ample  amends  by  listening  to  his  reproofs  with 
angelic  sweetness  of  temper.    When  he  was  diseased  in  body 
and  in  mind,  she  was  the  most  tender  of  nurses.    No  comfort 
that  wealth  could  purchase,  no  contrivance  that  womanly  in- 
genuity, set  to  work  by  womanly  compassion,  could  devise,  was 
wanting  to  his  sick  loom.    It  would  seem  that  a  full  half  of 
Johnson's  life  during  about  sixteen  years  was  passed  under  the 
roof  of  the  Thrales.    He  accompanied  the  family  sometimes  to 
Bath,  and  sometimes  to  Brighton,  once  to  Wales  and  once  to 
Paris.     But  he  had  at  the  same  time  a  house  in  one  of  the 
narrow  and  gloomy  courts  on  the  north  of  Fleet  Street.    In  the 
garrets  was  bis  library,  a  large  and  miscellaneous  coHeclion  of 
books,  falling  to  pieces  and  begrimed  with  dust.    On  a  lower 
floor  he  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  regaled  a  friend  with  a  plain 
dinner — a  veal  pic,  or  a  leg  of  lamb  and  spinach,  and  a  rice  pud- 
ding.  Nor  was  the  dwelling  uninhabited  during  his  long  absences. 
It  was  the  home  of  the  most  extraordinary  assemblage  of  inmates 
that  ever  was  brought  together.    At  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment Johnson  had  placed  an  old  lady  named  Williams,  whose 
chief  recommendations  were  her  blindness  and  berpoverty.  But, 


in  spite  of  her  mnnnun  and  repntcbta,  he  gave  an  aiylnm  to 
another  lady  who  was  as  poor  as  herself,  Mrs  Desmoulins,  whole 
family  he  had  known  many  yean  before  in  Stafiordshire.  Room 
was  found  for  the  daughter  of  Mrs  Deamoulins,  and  for  another 
destitute  damsel,  who  was  generally  addressed  as  Miss  Car- 
michaei,  but  whom  her  generous  host  called  Polly.  Anold  quadi 
doctor  named  Lcvett,  who  had  a  wide  practice,  but  among  the 
very  poorest  class,  poured  out  Johnson's  tea  in  the  morning  and 
completed  this  strange  menagerie.  AS  these  poor  creatures 
were  at  ooostant  war  with  each  other,  and  with  Johnson's  negro 
servant  Frank.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  transfened  their 
hostilities  from  the  servant  to  the  master,  complained  that  a 
better  table  was  not  kept  for  them,  and  railed  or  maundered 
till  their  benefactor  was  ghul  to  make  bif  escape  to  Streatham 
or  to  the  Mitre  Tavern.  And  yet  he,  who  waa  generally  the 
haugbtiestand  most  Irritable  of  mankind,  who  was  but  too  prompt 
to  resent  anything  which  looked  like  a  slight  on  the  part  of  a 
purse-proud  bookseller,  or  of  a  noble  and  powerful  patron,  bore 
patiently  from  mendicants,  who,  but  for  his  bounty,  must  have 
gone  to  the  workhouse,  iiuults  more  provoking  than  those  for 
which  he  had  knocked  down  Osborne  and  bidden  defiance  to 
Chesterfield.  VearafteryearMrsWilliamssndMnDesmenlins, 
Polly  and  Levett,  continued  to  torment  him  and  to  live  upon  him. 
The  course  of  life  which  has  been  described  was  interrupted 
in  Johnson's  suRy-fourth  year  by  an  important  event.  He 
had  early  read  an  account  of  the  Hebrides,  and  had  been  much 
interested  by  learning  that  there  was  so  near  him  a  land  peopled 
byaiacewhichwasstillasnideandsimpleasinthe  Middle  Ages. 
A  wish  to  become  intinutely  acquainted  with  a  state  of  society 
so  utterly  unlike  all  that  he  had  ever  seen  frequently  crossed  hb 
mind.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  his  curiosity  would  baveoverr 
come  his  habitual  sluggishness,  and  his  love  of  the  smoke,  the 
mud,  and  the  cries  of  London,  had  not  Boswell  importuned  him  to 
attempt  the  adventure,  and  offered  to  be  his  squh«.  At  length, 
in  August  1773,  Johnson  crossed  the  Highland  line,  and  plunged 
courageously  into  what  was  then  considered,  by  most  Englishmen, 
as  a  dreary  and  perilous  wilderness.  After  wandering  about  two 
months  through  the  Celtic  region,  sometimes  in  rude  boats  which 
did  not  protect  him  from  the  rain,  and  sometimes  on  small  shaggy 
ponies  which  could  hardly  bear  his  weight,  he  returned  to  his  old 
haunts  with  a  mind  full  of  new  images  and  new  theories.  During 
the  following  year  he  employed  himself  in  recording  his  adven- 
tures. About  the  beginning  of  1775  his  Jpumty  ta  the  HtMda 
was  published,  and  was,  during  some  weeks,  the  chief  subject 
of  conversation  in  all  circles  in  which  any  attention  was  paid  to 
literature.  His  prejudice  agabist  the  Scots  had  at  length 
become  little  more  than  matter  of  jest;  aixl  whatever  remained 
of  the  old  feeling  had  been  effectually  removed  by  the  kind  and 
respectful  hospitality  with  which  he  bad  been  received  in  every 
part  of  Scotland.  It  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that  an 
Oxonian  Tory  should  praise  the  Presbyterian  polity  and  ritual, 
or  that  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  hedgerows  aqd  parks  of  England 
should  not  be  struck  by  the  bareness  of  Berwickshire  and  East 
Lothian.  But  even  in  censure  Johnson's  tone  is  not  unfriendly. 
The  most  enlightened  Scotsmen,  with  Lord  Mansfield  at  their 
head,  were  well  pleased.  But  some  foolish  and  ignorant  Scots- 
men were  moved  to  anger  by  a  little  unpalatable  truth  which  waa 
mingled  with  much  eulogy,  and  assailed  him  whom  they  chose  to 
consider  as  the  enemy  of  their  country  with  libels  much  more 
dishonourable  to  their  country  than  anything  that  be  bad  ever 
said  or  written.  ■  They  published  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers, 
articles  in  the  magazines,  sixpenny  pamphlets,  five-shilling  books. 
One  scribbler  abused  Johnson  for  being  blear-eyed,  another  for 
being  a  pensioner;  a  third  informed  the  worldthat  oneof  thedoc- 
tor'S  uncles  had  been  convicted  of  felony  in  Scotland,  and  bad 
found  that  there  was  in  that  country  one  tree  capable  of  support- 
ing the  weight  of  an  Englishman.  Macpherson,  whose  Fingal  had 
been  treated  in  the  Journey  as  an  impudent  forgeiy,  threatened 
to  take  vengeance  with  a  cane.  The  only  effect  of  tbisthreatwas 
that  Johnson  reiterated  the  charge  of  forgery  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous terms,  and  walked  about,  during  some  time,  with  a 
cudgeL 
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Of  otber  aauiliiits  Johnwo  took  no  notice  wfaatever.  He 
had  emrly  molvcd  nevet  to  be  dnwn  into  oontraveny;  tnd  he 
adhered  to  hia  toolution  with  a  steadfastnesa  vhich  is  the  more 
CJttiaordinaiy  became  he  was,  both  iateliectually  and  morally, 
of  the  stuS  of  which  controvenialiita  aie  made.  In  convenation 
he  was  a  singularly  eager,  acute  and  pertinacious  disputant. 
When  at  a  lots  {or  good  reasons,  he  had  recourse  to  sophistry; 
and  when  heated  by  altercation,  he  made  unsparing  use  of  sar- 
casm and  invective.  But  when  he  took  his  pen  in  his  hand,  his 
whole  character  seemed  to  be  changed.  A  hundred  bad  writers 
misrepresented  him  and  reviled  him;  but  not  one  of  the  hundred 
could  boast  of  having  been  thought  by  him  worthy  of  a  refuta- 
tion, or  even  of  a  retort.  One  Scotsman,  bent  on  vindicating, 
the  fame  of  Scots  learning,  defied  him  to  the  combat  in  a  detest- 
able Latin  hexameter: — 

"  Maxime,  d  tu  vis,  cupio  contendere  tecum.'* 

But  Johnson  took  no  notice  of  the  challenge.  He  always  mtin> 
tained  that  fame  was  a  shuttlecock  which  could  be  kept  up  only 
by  being  beaten  back  as  well  as  beaten  forward,  and  which  would 
soon  fall  if  there  were  only  one  battledore.  No  saying  was 
oftener  in  his  mouth  than  that  fine  apophthegm  of  Bentley,  that 
no  man  was  ever  written  ^wn  but  by  himself. 

Unhappily,  a  few  months  after  the  appearance  of  the  Jtmntty 
to  Ike  Hebrides,  Johnson  did  what  none  of  his  envious  assailants 
could  have  done,  and  to  a  certain  extent  succeeded  in  writing 
himself  down.  The  disputes  between  England  and  her  American 
colonies  had  reached  a  point  at  which  no  amicable  adjustment 
was  possible.  War  was  evidently  impending;  and  the  ministers 
seem  to  have  thought  that  the  eloquence  of  Johnson  might  with 
advantage  be  employed  to  inflame  the  nation  against  the  opposi- 
tion at  home,  and  against  the  rebels  beyond  the  Atlantic.  He 
had  already  written  two  or  three  tracta  in  defence  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  of  the  government;  and  those  tracts,  though 
hardly  worthy  of  him,  were  much  superior  to  the  crowd  of 
pamphlets  which  lay  on  the  countera  of  Almon  and  Stockdale. 
But  his  TaxalUm  no  Tyranity  was  a  pitiable  failure.  Even 
Boswell  was  forced  to  own  that  in  this  unfortunate  piece  be  could 
detect  no  trace  of  his  master's  powers.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  the  strong  faculties  which  bad  produced  the  Dictioncry  and 
the  Sambltr  were  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  time  and  of 
disease,  and  that  the  old  man  would  best  consult  his  credit  by 
writing  no  more.  But  this  was  a  great  mistake.  Johnson  had 
failed,  not  because  his  mind  was  less  vigorous  than  when  he 
wrote  Rasselat  in  the  evenings  of  a  week,  but  because  be  had 
'  foolishly  chosen,  or  suffered  others  to  choose  for  him,  a  subject 
such  as  be  would  at  no  time  have  been  competent  to  treat.  He 
was  in  no  sense  a  statesman.  He  never  willingly  read  or  thought 
or  talked  about  affairs  of  state.  He  loved  biography,  literary 
history,  the  history  of  manners;  but  political  history  was  posi- 
tively distasteful  to  him.  The  question  at  issue  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  was  a  questk>n  about  which  be 
bad  really  nothing  to  say.  Happily,  Johnson  soon  had  an 
opportunity  of  proving  most  signally  that  his  iailure  was  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  intellectual  decay. 

On  Easter  Eve  1777  some  persons,  deputed  by  a  meeting  which 
consisted  of  forty  of  the  first  booksellers  in  London,  called  upon 
him.  Though  he  had  some  scruples  about  doing  business  at  that 
season,  he  received  his  visitors  with  much  civility.  They  came 
to  inform  him  that  a  new  edition  of  the  English  poets,  from 
Cowley  downwards,  was  in  contemplation,  and  to  ask  him  to 
furnish  short  biographical  prefaces.  He  readily  undertook  the 
task  for  which  he  was  pre.«minently  qualified.  His  knowledge 
of  the  literary  history  o{  England  since  the  Restoration  was 
unrivalled.  That  knowledge  he  had  derived  partly  from  books, 
and  partly  from  sources  which  had  long  been  dosed:  from  old 
Grub  Street  traditions;  from  the  talk  of  forgotten  poetasters 
and  pamphleteers,  who  had  long  been  lying  in  parish  vaults; 
from  the  recollections  of  such  men  as  Gilbert  Wahncsley,  who 
had  conversed  with  the  wits  of  Button,  Gibber,  who  had 
mutilated  the  plays  of  two  generations  of  dramatists.  Orrery, 
who  hadlMen  admitted  to  the  society  of  Swift  and,  Savage,  who 
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had  rendered  services  of  no  very  hoapntaUe  kind  to  Pope,  The 
biographer  therefore  sat  down  to  his  task  with  a  mind  full  of 
matter.  He  had  at  first  intended  to  give  only  a  paragraph  to 
every  minor  poet,  and  only  fcur  or  five  pages  to  the  greatcct  name. 
But  the  flood  of  anecdote  and  criticism  overflowed  the  narrow 
channeL  The  work,  which  was  originally  meant  to  oonsist  only 
of  a  few  sheets;  swelled  into^n  volumes — small  volumes,  it  is  true, 
and  not  dosely  printed.  The  first  four  appeared  in  t779,  the 
remaining  six  in  17S1. 

The  Lna  0/  Ule  Poets  an,~on  the  whole,  the  best  of  Johnson's 
works.  The  narratives  are  a*  entertaining  as  any  noveL  The 
remarks  on  life  and  on  human  nature  are  eminently  shrewd  and 
profound.  The  criticisms  an  often  excellent,  and,  even  when 
grossly  and  provokiogly  unjust,  well  deserve  to  be  stucfied. 
£a»(<'tLi/e  Johnson  reprinted  nearly  as  it  had  appeared  in  1744. 
Whoever,  after  reading  that  life,  will  turn  to  the  other  Uvea  will 
be  struck  by  the  difference  of  style.  Since  Johnson  had  been  at 
ease  in  his  circumstances  he  had  written  little  and  had  talked 
much.  When  therefore  h6,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  resumed  his 
pen,  the  mannerism  which  he  had  contracted  while  he  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  elaborate  composition  was  less  perceptible  than 
formerly,  and  his  dictwn  frequently  had  a  colloquial  ease  which 
it  had  formerly  wanted.  The  improvement  may  be  discerned 
by  a  skilful  critic  in  the  Journey  to  Uu  Hebrides,  and  in  the  Lites 
of  iMe  Poets  is  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the 
most  careless  reader.  Among  the  tms  the  best  are  perhap* 
those  of  Cowley,  Dryden  and  Pope.  The  very  wont  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  of  Gray;  the  most  controverted  that  of  Milton. 

This  great  work  at  once  became  popular.  There  was,  indeed, 
much  just  and  much  unjust  censure;  but  even  those  who  were 
loudest  in  bUme  nen.  attmcted  by  the  book  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. Malone  computed  the  gains  of  the  publishers  at  five  or 
six  thousand  pounds.  But  the  writer  was  very  poorly  remuner- 
ated. Intending  at  first  to  write  very  short  prefaces,  he  had 
stipulated  for  only  two  hundred  guineas.  The  booksellers,  when 
they  saw  bow  far  his  performance  had  surpassed  his  promise, 
added  only  another  hundred.  Indeed  Johnson,  though  be  did 
not  despise  or  affect  to  despise  money,  and  though  his  strong 
sense  and  long  experience  ought  to  have  qualified  him  to  protect 
his  own  interests,  seems  to  have  been  singularly  nnskilful  and 
unlucky  in  his  literary  bargains.  He  was  generally  reputed  the 
first  English  writer  of  his  time.  Yet  several  writers  of  his  time 
sold  their  copyrights  for  sums  such  as  be  never  ventured  to  ask. 
To  give  a  single  instance,  Robertson  received  £4500  for  the 
History  of  Charles  Y. 

Johnson  was  now  in  his  seventy-second  year.  The  infinnities 
of  age  were  coming  fast  upon  Urn.  That  inevitable  event  o< 
which  be  never  thought  without  horror  was  brought  scar  to  him; 
and  his  whole  life  was  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  death.  The 
strange  dependants  to  whom  be  had  given  shelter,  and  to  whom, 
in  spite  of  their  faults,  he  was  strongly  attached  by  habit, 
dropped  off  one  by  one;  and,  in  the  silence  of  his  home,  be  re- 
gretted even  the  noise  of  their  scolding  matches.  The  kind  and 
generous  Thrale  was  no  more;  and  it  was  soon  plain  that  the  old 
Streatham  intimacy  could  not  be  maintained  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing. Mis  Thrale  hetsdf  confessed  that  without  her  husband's 
assistance  she  did  not  feel  able  to  entertain  Johnson  as  a  constant 
inmate  of  her  house..  Free  from  the  yoke  of  the  brewer,  she  fell 
in  love  with  a  music  master,  high  in  his  profession,  from  Brescia, 
named  Gabriel  Piozzi,  in  whom  nobody  but  herself  could  discover 
anything  to  admire.  The  secret  of  this  attachment  waa  soon 
discovered  by  Fanny  Buroey,  but  Johnson  at  most  only  sus- 
pected it. 

In  Seplember-i78>  the  place  at  Streatham  was  from  motives 
of  economy  let  to  Lord  Shelbume,  and  Mrs  Thrale  took  a  bouse 
at  Brighton,  whither  Johnson  accompanied  her;  they  remained 
for  six  weeks  on  the  old  familiar  footing.  In  March  1783  BosviU 
was  glad  to  discover  Johnson  well  looked  after  and  staying  with 
Mn  Thrale  in  Argyll  Street,  but  in  a  bad  sute  of  health.  Im- 
patience of  Johnson's  criticisms  and  infinnities  bad  been  steadily 
growing  with  Mn  Thrale  since  17  74.  She  now  went  to  Bath 
with  her  daughters,  partly  to  escape  his  supervision.    Johuoa 
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VMS  veiy  ill  in  hb  lodgbigi  during  the  ftumver,  but  he  still  corre- 
spoadcd  affectionately  with  his  "  mistress  "  and  received  maoy 
favours  frora  her.  He  retaioed  the  f  oU  use  of  his  scases  during 
the  paralytic  atucfc,  and  in  July  he  wu  safficiently  recovered 
to  renew  his  old  dub  life  and  to  meditate  further  journeys.  In 
June  1784  he  went  with  Boswetl  to  Oiford  for  the  last  time.  In 
September  he  wa»  in  Lichfield.  On  bis  return  his  health  was 
rather  worse;  but  be  would  submit  to  no  dietary  regime.  His 
asthma  tormented  him  day  and  night,  and  dropsical  symptoms 
made  their  appearance.  His  wrath  was  excited  in  nO  measured 
terns  against  the  re-marriage  of  his  old  friend  Mrs  Thrale,  the 
news  of  which  he  heard  this  summer.  The  whole  dispute  acems, 
toKiay,  entirely  uncalled^or,  but  the  marriage  aroused  some  of 
Johnson's  strongest  prijudices.  He  wrote  inconsiderately  on 
the  subject,  but  we  must  remember  that  he  was  at  the  time 
afflicted  in  body  and  mentally  haunted  by  dread  of  impending 
dnage.  •Throughout  aU  his  troubles  he  had  clung  vehemently 
to  life.  The  feeling  described  in  that  fine  but  gloomy  paper 
which  doses  the  scries  of  his  Idlers  seemed  to  grow  stronger  in 
him  as  his  last  hour  drew  near.  He  fancied  tiiat  he  should  be 
able  to  draw  his  breath  more  easily  in  a  southern  climate,  and 
would  probably  have  set  out  for  Rome  and  Naples  bat  fbr  his 
fear  of  the  expense  of  the  journey.  That  expense,  indeed,  he 
had  tbe  means  of  defraying;  ior  he  had  laid  up  about  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  the  fruit  of  labours  which  had  made  the  fortune  of 
several  publishers.  But  he  was  unwilling  to  break  in  upon  this 
hoard,  and  he  teems  to  have  wished  even  to  keq>  its  existence 
a  secret.  Some  of  his  friends  hoped  that  tbe  Government  might 
be  iiKluced  to  increase  his  pension  to  six  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
but  this  hope  was  disappointed,  and  he  resolved  to  stand  one 
English  winter  more. 

That  winter  was  his  last.  His  legs  grew  weaker;  his  breath 
grew  shorter;  the  fatal  water  gathered  fast,  in  spite  of  incisions 
which  he,  courageous  against  pain  but  timid  against  death,  urged 
his  surgeons  to  make  deeper  and  deeper.  Though  the  tender 
care  which  had  mitigated  his  sufferings  during  months  of  sickness 
at  Streatham  was  withdrawn,  and  though  BoewcU  was  absent, 
be  was  not  left  desolate.  Tbe  ablest  physidans  and  surgeons 
attended  him,  and  refused  to  accept  fees  from  him.  Burke 
parted  from  him  with  deep  emotion.  Windham  sat  much  in  the 
sick-room.  Frances  Bumeyi  whom  tbe  old  man  had  cherished 
with  fatherly  kindnesa,  stood  weeping  at  the  door ;  while  Langton, 
whose  piety  eminently  qualified  him  to  be  an  adviser  and  com- 
forter at  such  a  time,  received  the  last  pressure  of  his  friend's 
hand  within.  When  at  length  the  moment,  dreaded  through 
so  many  years,  came  close,  tbe  dark  cloud  [>assed  away  from 
Johnson's  mind.  Windham's  servant,  who  sat  up  with  him 
during  his  last  night,  declared  that  "  no  man  could  appear  more 
collected,  more  devout  or  less  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
approaching  minute."  At  hour  intervals,  often  oi  much  pain, 
he  was  moved  in  bed  and  addressed  himself  vehemently  to 
prayer.  In  the  morning  he  was  still  able  to  give  his  blessing, 
but  in  the  afternoon  he  became  drowsy,  and  at  a  quarter  post 
sevenintbeeveningonlheijthof  December  1784/in  his  seventy- 
sixth  year,  he  passed  away.  He  was  laid,  a  week  later,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  among  the  eminent  men  of  whom  he  had  been 
the  historian — Cowley  and  Denham,  Dryden  and  Congreve, 
Gay,  Prior  and  Addison.  (M.) 

BrBLiocKATHT. — The  Splendid  example  ofhts  Sty  lewhicHMacsulay 
contributed  in  the  article  on  johmoa  to  the  8th  edition  of  thii  ency- 
clopaedia ha»  become  classic,  and  has  therefore  been  retained  above 
with  a  few  trifling  modifications  in  those  places  In  which  his  invincible 
love  of  the  picrurcsque  has  drawn  him  demonstrably  aside  from  the 
dull  lin«  of  veracity.  Macaulay.  it  must  be  noted,  exaggerated 
persistently  the  poverty  of  Johnson's  pedigree,  the  aoualor  of  his 
early  marned  life,  the  grotcsqueacss  of  his  entourage  in  Fleet  Street, 
the  decline  and  fall  from  complete  virtue  of  Mrs  Tnrale.  the  novelty 
and  succeM  of  the  DTf/ionary.  the  complete  failure  of  the  Shakespeare 
and  the  political  tracts.  Yet  this  contribution  is  far  more  mellow 
Chan  the  article  contributed  on  Johnson  twenty-fiv«  years  before 
to  tbe  Edinburgk  Review  in  correction  of  Croker.  Matthew  Arnold, 
who  edited  six  selected  Lives  of  the  poets,  regarded  it  as  one  of 
Macaulay's  happiest  and  ripest  efTorts.  It  was  written  out  of  friend- 
ship for  Adam  Black,  and"  payment  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned." 
Tbe  big  reviews.  cspcciaUy  the  iiaarurlies,  have  always,  been  the 


natural  home  of  Johnnnian  study.  Sir  Walter  Scotf,  Croker,  Hay- 
ward,  Macaulay,  Thomas  Carlyle  (whose  famous  Fraser  article  was 
reprinted  in  1653)  and  VVhitwell  Elwin  havedone''B»  much  as  any- 
body perhaps  to  sustain  the  zest  for  Johnsonian  studies.  Macaulay's 
prraiciion  that  the  interest  in  the  man  would  supersede  that  in  fits 

Works  "  seemed  and  aecnia  likely  enough  to  justify  itself;  but 
his  theory  that  the  man  alone  mattered  and  that  a  portrait  paiatcd 
by  the  hand  of  an  inspired  idiot  was  a  true  measure  of  the  roan  has 
not  worn  better  than  the  common  run  of  literary  propositions. 
Johnson's  prosc  Is  not  extensively  read.  Flnt  the  same  is  true  of 
nearly  all  the  grc^t  prose  masters  of  the  lUth  century.  As  in  the 
case  of  allgreat  men,  Johnson  has  suffered  a  good  deal  at  the  hands 
of  his  Imitators  and  admirers.  His  prosc.  though  not  nearly  so 
uniformly  monotonous  or  polysyllabic  as  the  parodists  would  have 
us  believe,  was  at  one  time  greatly  overpraised.  From  the  "  Life 
of  Savage  "  to  the  "  Life  of  Pope  "  it  developed  a  great  deal,  and  in 
tbe  main  improved.  To  the  last  he  sacrihccd  expression  rather  too 
much  to  style,  and  he  was  perhaps  over  conscious  of  the  balanced 
epithet.  But  he  contributed  both  dignity  and  dialectical  force  to 
the  proae  nio\-ement  of  his  period. 

Tne  beat  edition  of  his  works  is  still  the  Oxford  edition  of  1835  in 
9  vols.  At  the  nresent  day,  however,  his  periodical  writings  are 
neglected,  and  all  that  can  be  said  to  excite  interest  are,  first  the 
Lives  of  tk*  Ports  {best  edition  by  Birkbeck  Hill  and  H.S.  Scott,  3  vols., 
1905),  and  then  the  Letters,  the  Prayers  and  Meditations,  and  the 
PotwLS,  to  which  may  doubtfully  be  added  the  once  idolized  Rasselas. 
The  Poems  and  Rasselas  have  been  reprinted  times  without  number. 
The  others  have  been  re-cditcd  with  scrupulous  care  for  the  Oxford 
University  Press  by  the  pious  diligence  ol  that  most  enthusiastic  of 
all  Johnsonians,  Dr  Birkbeck  Hill.  But  the  tendency  at  the  present 
day  u  undoubtedly  to  prize  Johnson's  personality  and  sayings  more 
than  any  of  hi&  works.  These  are  preserved  to  us  in  a  body  of 
biographical  writing,  the  efhcicncy  of  which  is  unequalled  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature.  The  chief  constituents  arc  Johnson's 
own  Letters  and  Account  of  his  Life  from  his  Birth  to  his  Eleventh 
Year  (iSoj).  a  fragment  saved  from  papers  burned  in  1784  and  not 
seen  by  Boawell;  the  life  by  his  old  but  not  vcr>'  sympathetic  friend 
and  club-fcllow.  Sir  John  Hawkins  (1787);  Mrs  Thrale-Piozzi's 
Anecdota  ('7^5)  and  Letters;  the  Diary  and  Letters  of  Fanny 
Bumey  (D  Arblay)  (1841);  the  shorter  Lives  of  Arthur  Murphy, 
T.  Tyers,  Ac.;  far  atxive  all,  of  course,  the  unique  Life  by  lames 
Boswell,  first  published  in  1791,  and  subsequently  encrusted  with 
vast  masses  01  Johnsoniana  in  the  successive  editions  of  Malonc, 
Croker.  Napier,  Fitzgerald.  Mowbrav  Morris  (Globe).  Birrell.  Ingpen 
(copiously  illustrated)  and  Dr  Birkbeck  Hill  (the  most  exhaustive). 

The -sayings  and  Johnsoniana  have  been  reprinted  in  very  many 
and  various  forms.     Valuable  work  has  been  done  in  Johnsonian 

genealogy  and  topography  by  Alcyn  Lyell  Readc  in  his  Johnsonian 
'teaninis,  &c.,  and  in  the  Memorials  of  Old  Staffordshire  (ed.  W. 
Beresford).  The  most  excellent  ^hort  Lives  are  those  by  F.  Grant 
(£ng.  Writers)  and  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  (Eng.  Men  of  Letters).  Pro- 
fe«sor.-W.  Raleigh's  essay  (Stephen  Lecture),  Lord  Koscbery's 
estimate  {\^t),  and  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  article  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Btoiraphy,  with  bibliography  and  list  of  portraits,  should 
be  consulted.  Johnson's  "  Club  "  ('  The  Club  ")  still  exists,  and 
has  contained  over  since  his  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  public 
celebrities  of  its  day.   A  "  Johnson  Club,"  which  has  included  many 

iohnson  scholars  and  has  published  papers,  was  founded  in  1885. 
.ichheld  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  commemoration  of  Johnson 
since  1887,  when  Johnson's  birthplace  was  secured  as  a  municipal 
museum,  and  Lichfield  was  the  chief  scene  of  the  Bicentenary 
Celebrations  of  September  1909  (fully  described  in  A.  M.  Broadley's 
Dr  Johnson  and  Mrs  Thrale.  I9<x^).  containing,  together  with  new 
materials  and  portraits,  an  t-s^^iy  dcalin;:;  with  Macaulay's  treatment 
of  the  Johnson -Thrale  cpiaoJca  by  T.  Succombe).  Statues  both  of 
Johnson  and  Boawell  are  in  the  market-place  at  Lichfield.  A  statue 
was  erected  in  St  Paul's  in  1825,  ana  there  are  commemorative 
tablets  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  St  Nicholas  (Brighton),  Uttoxctcr, 
St  Clement  Danes  (London),  Gway  ny  nog  and  elsewhere.     {T.  Se.) 

JOHNSON,  SIR  THOMAS  (i664-i739)i  English  merchant,  wa« 
bom  in  Liverpool  in  November  1664.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  16S9  as  bailiff  and  in  169s  u  mayor.  From  1701.10  1733  he 
represented  Liverpool  in  parliament,  and  he  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Anne  in  1708.  He  effected  the  separation  of  Liverpool 
from  the  parish  of  W^alion-on-the-Hill;  from  the  Crown  he  ob- 
tained the  grant  to  the  corporation  of  the  site  of  the  old  castlei 
where  he  planned  the  town  market;  while  the  construction  of  the 
first  floating  dock  (1708)  and  the  building  of  St  Peter's  and  St 
George's  churches  were  due  in  great  measure  to  his  efforts.  He 
was  interasLed  in  tbe  tobacco  trade;  in  1715  he  conveyed  130 
Jacobite  prisoners  to  the  American  plantatiooa.  In  1723,  having 
loat  in  speculation  the  fortune  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  he  went  himself  to  Virginia  as  collector  of  customs  00 
the  Rappahannock  river.  He  died  in  Jamaica  in  1729.  A 
liverpool  street  ia  named  Sir  Thomas  Buildings  afur  him. 
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JOHUON,  THOMAS,  English  iStfa-ceatary  Kood-carver  and 
furniture  designer.  Of  excxllenc  repute  as  a  craftsman  and 
an  artist  in  wood,  his  original  conceptions  and  his  adaptations 
of  other  men's  ideas  were  remarkable  for  their  extreme  flam- 
boyance, and  for  the  merciless  manner  in  which  he  overloaded 
them  with  thin  and  meretricious  ornament.  Perhaps  his  most 
inept  design  is  that  for  a  table  in  which  a  duck  or  goose  is  dis- 
placing water  that  falls  upon  a  mandarin,  seated,  with  his  head  on 
one  side,  upon  the  rail  below.'  No  local  school  of  Italian  rococo 
ever  produced  more  extravagant  absurdities.  His  clocks  bore 
scythes  and  hour-glasses  and  flashing  sunbeams,  together  with 
whirls  and  convolutions  and  floriated  adornments  without  end. 
On  the  other  band,  he  occasionally  produced  a  minor  frame  or 
a  mantelpiece  which  was  simple  and  dignified.  The  art  of 
artistic  plagiarism  has  never  been  so'  well  understood  or  so 
dexterously  practised  as  by  the  iSlh-centuzy  designers  of  English 
funuture,  aiid  J<dinson  appears  to  have  so  far  exceeded  his 
contemporaries  that  he  must  be  called  a  barefaced  thief.  The 
three  leading  "  motives  "  of  the  time — Chinese,  Gothic  and  Lobis 
Quatorze — were  mixed  up  in  his  work  in  the  most  amazing 
manner;  and  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  introducing  human 
figates,  animals,  birds  and  fishes  in  highly  incongruous  places. 
Be  appears  to  have  defended  his  enormities  on  the  ground  that 
"  all  men  vary  in  opinion,  and  a  fault  in  the  eye  of  one  may  be 
a  beauty  in  that  of  another;  'tis  a  duty  inciusbent  on  an  author 
to  endeavour  at  pleasing  every  taste."  Johnson,  who  was  in 
business  at  the  "  Golden  Boy  "  in  Grafton  Street,  Westminster, 
published  a  folio  volume  of  Desipisfor  Picture  Frames^  Candelabrat 
Ceilinp,  b'c  (I7S8);  and  Oik  Humlrtd  and  Fijly  Ni»  Designs 
(J760. 

JOHMSON,  SIR  WILUAII  (i7iS-<774),  British  soldier  and 
American  pioneer,  was  bom  in  Smithtown,  County  Meath,  lie- 
land,  in  1715,  the  son  of  Christophet  Johnson,  a  country  gentle- 
man. As  a  boy  he  -was  educated  for  a  commercial  career,  but 
in  1738  be  removed  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  managing  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  New  York,  belonging  to  bis 
uncle,  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Watien  (i703-i7S2).  Ue  established 
himself  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mohawk  river,  about  25  m. 
W.  of  Schenectady.  Before  1743  he  removed  to  the  north  side 
«( the  river.  The  iww  settlement  prospered  from  the  start,  and 
a  valuable  trade  was  built  up  with  the  Indians,  over  whom 
Johnson  exercised  an  immense  influence..  The  Mohawks 
adopted  him  and  elected  Um  a  sachem.  In  1744  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  George  Clinton  (d.  1761)  superintendent 
of  theaSainof  theSiz  Nations  (Iroquois).  In  1746  he  was  mads 
commissary  of  the  province  for  Indian  sAaits,  and  was  influential 
in  enlisting  and  equipping  the  Sue  Nations  for  participation  in 
the  waitare  with  French  Canada,  two  years  later  (1748)  being 
placed  in  command  of  a  line  of  outposts  on  the  New  York 
frontier.  The  peace  o(  Aix-la-Chapelle  put  a  stop  to  offensive 
operations,  which  he  had  begun.  In  May  1 7  50  by  royal  appoint- 
ment he  became  a  member  for  life  of  the  governor's  council,  and 
in  the  same  year  be  resigned  the  post  of  saperiniendent  of 
Indian  affain.  In  1754  he  was  one  of  the  New  York  delegates 
to  the  inter-colonial  convention  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  1 7  55  General 
Edward  Braddock,  the  commander  of  the  British  forces  in 
America,  commissioned  him  major-general,  in  -whidi  capacity  be 
directed  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  and  in  September 
defeated  the  French  and  Indiaiu  under  Baron  Ludwig  A. 
Dieskau  (170^1767)  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  where  he 
himself  was  wounded.  For  this  success  he  received  the  thanks 
of  parliament,  and  was  created  a  baronet  (November  t7ss). 
From  July  1756  until  his  death  be  was  "  sole  superintendent  of 
the  Six  Nations  and  other  Nocthem  Indians."  He  took  part  In 
Gcnend  James  Abercrombie's  disastrons  campaign  against  Ticon- 
deroga  (i7sS),  and  in  1759  be  was  second  in  command  In  General 
John  Prideaux's  expedition  against  Fort  Niagara,  succeeding  to 
the  chief  command  on  that  officer's  death ,  and  captnring  the  fort. 
In  1760  he  was  with  General  Jeffrey  Amherst  (t7i7-i797)  at  the 
caBt,areo(  Montreal.  As  a  reward  for  bis  services  the  king  granted 
Um  a  tract  of  100,000  acres  of  land  north  of  the  Hohawk  river. 
It  was  due  t»  hia  Inflwrno  tbat  the  Iroqnais  rehued  to  Join 


Pontiae  in  his  consiriiacy,  and  be  ^nS  instrumental  in  arranging 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768,  After  the  war  Sir  WQIiaai 
retired  to  his  estates,  where,  on  the  site  of  the  present  JabnMewo, 
he  built  his  residence,  Johnson  Hall,  and  lived  in  all  the  style  «f 
an  English  baron.  He  devoted  himself  to  rnloniring  his  exten- 
sive lands,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  fint  to  introduce  sheep 
and  blood  horses  into  the  province.  He  died  at  Johnstown, 
N.Y.,  on  the  nth  of  July  1774.  In  1739  Johnson  had  married 
Catherine  Wisenberg,  by  whom  he  had  three  children.  After 
her  death  be  had  various  mistresses,'  including  a  niece  of  the 
Indian  chief  Hendrick,  and  Mol^  Brant,  a  sister  of  the  famous 
chief  Joseph  Brant. 

His  son.  Sis  John  Jqbnsoii  (i74»-i83a),  who  was  knighted 
in  176s  and  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  his  father's  death, 
took  part  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  in  the  border  warfare 
during  the  War  of  Independence,  organixing  a  loyalist  regiment 
knownasthe"  Queen's  Royal  Greens,"  which  he  led  at  the  battle 
of  Oiiskany  and  in  the  raids  (t778  and  1780)  on  Cherry  VaDey 
and  in  the  -Mohawk  Valley.  He  -was  also  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  tone  defeated  by  Geoeial  John  Sullivan  in  the  engagement 
at  Newtown  (Ebnini),N.Y.,  on  the  99th  of  August  S779.  He  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  provincial  troops  in  17S3.  His  estates 
had  been  con6scated,  and  after  the  war  he  lived  in  Canada ,  where 
he  held  from  1791  until  his  death  the  office  of  superintendent- 
general  of  Indian  affairs  lot  British  North  America.  He  received 
£43,000  from  the  British  govemn>ent  for  his  losses. 

Sit  William'^  ntphew,  Gm  Jokmsoh  (T7'40-t788),  succeeded 
bis  uncle  as  snpetintendisnt  of  Indian  affairs  in  1 774,  and  served 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and,  on  the  British  side,  in  the 
War  of  Independence. 

See  W.  L.  Stone,  Life  «/  Sir  William  Jchum  (i  vols.,  lB6s)i 
W.  E.  Griflis,  Sir  William  Jakmsam  and  lie  Six  Nalums  (1891) 
in  "  Makers  of  America  "  series;  Augustus  C.  Buell,  Sir  WiUtam 
Johnson  (1903)  In  "  Historic  Lives  Series  " ;  and  J.  Watts  De  Peystcr, 
"  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  Bart.,"  in  The  Orderly  Beak  of  Sir 
Jaix  Johmivn  dumt  the  Oriitany  Campairit,  1776-1777,  annotated 
by  WUliam  L.  Suwe  (188a). 

JOHHSTiW,  ALBERT  SIDNEY  (1803-1862),  American  Con- 
federate general  in  the  Civil  War,  was  bom  at  Washington, 
Mason  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  3id  of  Febraary  1803.  He 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  i8a6,  and  served  for  eight  years 
in  the  U.S.  infantry  as  a  company  officer,  adjutant,  and  stall 
officer.  In  1S34  he  resigned  bis  commission,  emigrated  in  1836 
to  Texas,  then  a  republic,  and  joined  its  army  asa  private.  His  rise 
was  very  rapid,  and  bdore  long  be  was  serving  as  commander- 
in<liief  in  preference  to  General  FeUx  Huston,  with  whom  be 
foughtadueL  Fiomi838toi64ohewasTexansecretaryforwar, 
and  in  1839  he  led  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Cherokee 
Indians.  From  1 840  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  be  lived 
in  retirement  on  his  farm,  but  in  1846  be  led  a  regiment  of  Texan 
volunteers  in  the  field,  and  at  Monterey,  as  a  stiil  officer,  he  bad 
three  horses  shot  under  hkn.  In  1649  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  army  as  major  and  paymaster,  and  in  >8ss  became  colonel 
of  the  and  U.S.  Cavalry  (afterwards  jth),  in  which  his  lieuL- 
colonel  was  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  his  majors  were  Hardeeand  Tbomas. 
In  i8S7  he  comnunded  the  expedition  sent  against  the  Mormons, 
and  performed  his  difficult  and  dangerous  mission  so  successfully 
that  the  objects  of  the  expedition  were  attained  without  blood- 
shed. He  was  rewarded  with  the  brevet  of  brigadier-fenefal. 
At  the  mitbteak  of  the  Cvil  War  in  1861  Johnston,  then  in 
command  of  the  Pacific  department,  reagned  his  commission  and 
made  his  way  to  Richmond,  where  Pres.  Jefferson  Davis,  whom 
he  had  known  at  West  Point,  at  once  made  him  a  full  general  in 
tbe  Confederate  aimy  and  assigned  him  to  command  the  depart- 
ment of  Kentucky.  Here  he  had  to  guard  a  long  and  weak  line 
from  the  Mississippi  to*  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  which  was 
dangerously  advanced  on  account  of  the  political  necessity  o( 
covering  friendly  country.  The  fint  serious  advance  of  tbe 
Federals  forced  him  back  at  once,  and  be  was  freely  critidtcd 
and  denounced  for  what.  In  ignorance  of  the  facts,  the  Southern 
press  and  people  regarded  as  a  weak  and  irresulute  defence., 

I  Johnston  himself,  who  had  entered  upon  the  Qvil  War  witb  the: 
reputation  of  being  tbe  foitmoat  soldier  «d  either  tide,  bote  wittk 
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iortltude  the  npntfhtM.et  hii  couotryaea,  and  Itevti  loyalty 
auppoctcd  his  old  friend.  Johiuton  tbni  marched  to  join 
Beauregard  at  Corinth,  Miu.,  and  with  the  united  (oroa  took 
the  offensive  against  Grant's  army  at  Pittsburg  Landing.  The 
battle  ot  Shiloh  (f  «.)  took  piace  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  Apr3,  i86a. 
The  Federals  were  completely  surprised ,  and  Johnston  tru  in  the 
full  tide  of  success  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  He  died  a  few 
minutes  afterwards.  President  Davis  said,  in  his  message  to  the 
Confederate  Congress,"  Without  doing  injustice  to  the  living,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  our  loss  is  irreparable,"  and  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  war  in  the  west  went  far  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  eulogy. 

.  His  son,  WituaM  PusioH  Jwavton  (1831-1849),  who 
served  on  the  suS  of  General  Johnston  and  subscqueMly  on  that 
of  President  Davis,  was  a  distinguished  pfofeaaor  and  president 
of  Tulane  University.  His  cUef  work  is  the  Lift  ^  Ctiural 
Albert  SUiuy  JaknOm  (1878),  a  most  valuable  and  eiihaustive 
biography. 

JOHNSTON.  ALEUMDBR  (t84»-i88g),  American  historian, 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  the  29th  of  April  1849.  He 
studied  at  the  Polytechnic  institute  of  Brooklyn,  graduated  at 
Rutfeis  College  in  1870,  and  was  admitted  to  the  l»r  in  187  s  in 
New  Brunswick,  Mew  Jersey,  where  he  taught  in  the  Rutgers 
College  grammar  school  from  1876  to  t87g.  He  was  prindpal 
of  the  Ljitiq  school  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  in  1879-1883,  and 
was  professor  of  jurisprudence  and  poUtkal  economy  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton  University)  from  1884  until 
his -death  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  on  ihe-atst  of  July  1889.  He 
wrote  A  HisUry  «f  Amtritan  Pclilia  (t88r);  Tht  Genesis  of 
a  Ar<»  £n((aiid  Slalt—CenntttiaU  (t883),  in  "Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies  ";  A  Hisltry  a/UU  Untied  Slates  for  Schoclt 
(1886);  CmneelictU  (18S7)  in  the  "Amciican  Commonwealths 
Scries  ",  the  axticle  on  the  history  of  the  United  States  for  the 
oUi  edition  of  the  Bittyekfotiia  BrUannieo,  reprinted  as  TMe 
United  Stales:  lis  Histery  and  CentiMmn  (1887);  a  chapter 
on  the  histoiy  of  American  political  parties  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  Wlnsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America, 
and  many  articles  on  the  history  of  Ameriou  politics  in  Lalor's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Political  Science,  Political  Economy,  and  Pelilical 
History  of  Uu  United  Slates  (i8Si-t884).  These  last  articles, 
which  like  his  other  writings  represent  much  original  research 
and  ara  excellent  examples  of  Johnston's  tare  talent  for  terse 
narrative  and  keen  analysis  and  interpretation  of  facts,  were 
republished  in  two  vphuaeS' entitled  American  Political  History 
tydj-tSpS  (1905-1906)1  edited  by  Professor  J.  A.  Woodbum. 

iOHNSKMI.  AlfflUMDER  KBI'IH  (1804-1871),  Scottidi 
geographer,  was  bom  at  KirkhiU  near  Edinburgh  on  the  38tfa 
of  December  1S04.  Afteraneducation  at  the  high  school  and  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  he  was  apprenticed  to  ah  engraver; 
and  in  1826  joined  his  brother  (afterwards  Sir  William  Johnston, 
lord  provost  of  Edinburgh)  in  a  printing  and  engraving  business, 
the  wcH-known  cartographical  firm  of  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston. 
Hit  interest  in  geography  bad  tally  developed,  and  hit  first 
important  work  was  the  National  Allot  of  general  geography, 
which  gained  for  him  in  1843  the  appointment  of  GeograplMr- 
Royal  for  Scotland.  Johnston  was  the  first  to  brhig  the  study 
of  physical  geography  into  oompeteut  notice  in  England.  His 
attention  had  been  called  to  the  subject  by  Humboldt ;  and  after 
years  of  Ubour  he  publiabed  his  magnificent  Physical  Alias  in 
1848,  followed  by  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  in  r856.  This, 
by  means  of  maps  with  descriptive  letterpress,  illostrates  the 
geology,  hydrography,  meteorology,  botany,  xoology,  and 
ethnokify  of  the  globe.  The  rest  of  Johnston's  life  Ms  devoted 
togeogiapby,hislateryeantoils  educatioiul aspects  especially. 
His  services  were  recognized  by  the  leading  scientific  societies  of 
Europe  and  America.  He  died  at  Ben  Rhydding,  Yorkshire, 
on  the  9th  of  July  1871.  Johnstoa  published  a  Dictiorutry  of 
Ceopapky  in  1830,  with  many  later  cditiofis;  The  Royal  Allot  of 
Uodtm  Geography,  begun  in  1855;  anatlasof  miliuty  geography 
to  accompany  Alison's  History  of  Europe  in  1S48  seq.;  and  a 
variety  of  other  atlases  and  maps  for  educational  or  scientific 
paipoaei.    His  son  of  the  same  name  (1S44-18J9)  was  also  tUa 


author  ot  varions  geographical  works  anil  papers;  !n  iSTj-tSjj 
he  was  geographer  to  a  commission  for  the  survey  of  Paraguay; 
and  he  died  in  Africa  while  leading  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society's  expedition  to  Lake  Nyasa. 

JOHNSTON.  ARTHOR  (ts87-t64t>,  Scottish  physidan  aod 
writer  of  Latin  verse,  was  the  son  of  an  Aberdeenshire  laird 
Johnston  of  Johnston  and  Caskieben,  and  00  his  mother's  side 
a  grandson  of  the  seventh  l«rd  Forbes.  It  it  probable  that  he 
began  his  university  studies  at  one,  or  both,  of  the  colleges  at 
Aberdeen,  but  in  x6o8  he  proceeded  to  Italy  and  graduated 
M.D.  at  Padua  in  x6io.  Thereafter  he  resided  at'  Sedan,  in 
the  company  of  the  exiled  Andrew  Melville  (9.*.),  and  in  t6t9 
was  ra  practice  in  Paris.  He  appears  to  have  returned  to 
England  about  the  time  of  James  I.'s  death  and  to  have  been 
in  Aberdeen  about  1628.  He  met  Uiud  in  Edinburgh  at  the 
lime  of  Charles  I.'s  Scottish  coronation  (t633)  and  was  en- 
couraged by  him  in  fais  literary  efforts,  partly,  it  is  said,  for  the 
undoing  of  Buchanan's  reputation  as  a  Latin  poet.  He  was 
appointed  rector  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  June  1637. 
Four  years  later  he  died  at  Oxford,  on  his  way  to  London, 
whither  Laud  had  invited  him. 

Johnston  left  more  than  ten  works,  all  In  Latin.  On  two  cf 
these,  published  in  the  same  year,  his  reputation  entirely  rests: 
(a)  his  version  of  the  Psalms  {Psatmonim  Dandu  parapkrasis  poetica 
et  catUicoTum  eeonfttieorum.  Aberdeen,  1637),  and  (6)  his  antnokigy 
of  contemporary  Latin  verse  by  Scottish  pods  {Detuiae  poetorum 
scotorumkujusaeviitiuslrium.Amitndim,  1637).  He  had  published 
in  1633  a  volume  entitled  Cantici  SaLomonis  parapkrasis  pontica, 
which,  dedicated  toCharles  !.,had  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Laud. 
The  full  version  of  the  Psalms  was  the  result  of  Laud's  encourage- 
ment. The  book  was  for  some  time  a  strong  rival  of  Buchanan's 
work,  though  its  good  Latinity  was  not  superior  to  that  of  the  latter. 
The  Deliciat,  in  two  small  thick  volumes  of  699  and  575  pages,  waE  a 
patriotic  effort  in  imitation  of  the  various  volumes  Tumler  a  similar 
title)  which  had  been  popular  on  the  Continent  during  the  second 
decade  of  the  century.  The  volumes  are  dedicated  by  Johnstoa 
to  John  Scot  of  Scotstarvct,  at  whose  expense  the  collected  works 
werepublishedafterjohnston'sdcath.at  Middelburg  (1643).  Selec- 
tions from  his  own  poems  occupy  pages  439-647  of  the  first  volume, 
divided  into  three  sections.  Parerga,  Kpigfammata  and  Mutae 
Auiicae.  He  published  a  volume  of  epigrams  at  Aberdeen  in  163s, 
In  these  pieces  be  shows  himself  at  his  best.  His  sacred  poem^ 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Opera  (164^),  were  reprinted  by  Lauder 
in  his  Pttelarum  Scelontm  musae  sacrae  (i739)-  The  carUest  lives 
are  by  Lauder  (mj.)  and  Benson  fin  ^M/m«  Posufin.  1741).  Ruddi- 
mans  l'iiKfica<>a««/i<rC«»'f«Biiciiaiiaa'r/'ara^aw(i74j)  began 
a  pamphlet  controversy  regarding  the  merits  of  the  rival  poets, 

JOHNSTON,  SIR  HENRY  HAVILTON  (t85S-  ),  British 
administrator  and  explorer,  was  born  on  the  i>th  of  June  1S58  at 
Kennfngton,  London' and  educated  at  Stock  well  grammar  Khool 
and  King's  College,  London.  He  was  a  student  for  fo^r  years  in 
the  painting  schools  of  the  ROyal  Academy.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  began  a  series  of  travels  in  Europe  and  North  Africa, 
chiefly  as  a  student  of  painting,  architecture  and  languages. 
In  1879-1880  he  visited  the  then  little  known  interior  of  Tunisia, 
He  had  also  a  strong  bent  towards  zoology  and  Comparative 
anatomy,  and  carried  on  work  of  this  description  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  of  whose  Hunterian  Collection  he  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  trustees.  In  tSSi  he  joined  the  carl  of  Mayo 
in  an  expedition  to  the  southern  part  of  Angola,  a  district  then 
much  traversed  by  Transvaal  Boers.  In  1883  Johnston  visited 
H.  M.  Stanley  on  the  Congo,  and  was  enabled  by  that  explorer  to 
visit  the  river  above  Sunlcy  Pool  at  a  time  when  it  was  scarcely 
known  to  other  Europeans  than  Sunley  and  De  Btaxza.  These 
journeys  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  and  the  British  Association,  and  the  last-named  in  con- 
cert with  the  Royal  Society  conferred  on  Johnston  the  leadership 
of  the  sdentifie  expedition  to  Mount  Kilinuinjaro  which  started 
tram  Zanzibar  in  April  1884.  Johnston's  .work  in  this  region 
Was  also  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Kirk,  British  consul 
at  Zanzibar.  While  in  the  Kilimanjaro  district  Johnston  con- 
doded  treaties  with  the  chiefs  of  Moshi  and  Tavcta  (Taveita). 
These  treaties  or  concessions  were  transferred  to  the  merchants 
who  founded  the  British  East  Africa  Company,  and  In  the  final 
agreement  with  Germany  Taveta  fell  to  Great  Britain.  In 
October  1885  Johnston  was  appointed  British  vice<oasuI  hk 
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Cuneroon  ind  in  the  Niger  delta,  ud  he  became  in  1S87  acting 
consul  {or  that  region.  A  British  protectorate  over  the  Niger 
delta  bad  be^  notified  in  June  i88j,  and  between  the  date  of 
his  appointment  and  1888,  together  with  the  consul  E.  H. 
Hewett,  Johnston  laid  the  foundations  of  the  British  administra- 
tion in  that  part  of  the  delta  not  reserved  for  the  Koyal  Niger 
Company.  His  action  in  removing  the  turbulent  chief  Ja-ja  (an 
ex-sbve  who  had  risen  to  considerable  power  in  the  palm-oil 
trade)  occasioned  considerable  criticism  but  was  approved  by  the 
Foreign  Office.  It  led  to  th^completepacificationof  a  regionlong 
disturbed  by  trade  disputes.  During  these  three  years  of  resi- 
dence in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  Johnston  ascended  the  Cameroon 
Mountain,  and  made  large  collections  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
Cameroon  for  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  spring  of  1880  he  was  sent  to  Lisbon  to  negotiate  an 
arrangement  for  the  delimitation  of  the  British  and  Portuguese 
spheres  of  influence  in  South-Eaat  Africa,  but  the  scheme  drawn 
up,  though  very  like  the  later  arrangement  of  those  regions, 
was  not  given  effect  to  at  the  time.  On  his  return  from  Lisbon 
he  was  despatched  to  Mozambique  as  consul  for  Portuguese  East 
AfrTca,  and  was  further  charged  wiih  a  mission  to  Lake  Nyasa  to 
pacify  that  region,  then  in  a  disturbed  state  owing  to  the  attacks 
of  slave-trading  Arabs  on  the  stations  of  the  African  Lakes 
Trading  Company — an  unofiicial  war,  in  which  Captain  (after- 
wards Colonel  Sir  Frederick)  Lugard  and  Mr  (afterwards 
Sir  Alfred)  Sharpe  distinguished  themselves.  Owing  to  the 
unexpected  arrival  on  the  scene  of  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  Johnston 
was  compelled  to  declare  a  British  protectorate  over  the 
Nyasa  region,  being  assisted  in  this  work  by  John  Buchanan 
(vice-consul).  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe,  Alfred  Swann  and  others. 
A  truce  was  arranged  with  the  Arabs  on  Lake  Nyasa,  and 
within  twelve  months  the  British  flag,  by  agreement  with 
the  natives,  had  been  hoisted  over  a  very  large  region  which 
extended  north  of  Lake  Tanganyika  to  the  vicinity  of  Uganda, 
to  Katanga  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  the  Shiri  Highlands 
and  the  central  Zambezi.  Johnston's  scheme,  in  fact,  was  that 
known  as  the  "  Cape-to-Cairo,"  a  phrase  which  he  had  brought 
into  use  in  an  article  in  Tke  Tinus  in  August  1888.  According 
to  his  arrangement  there  would  have  been  an  all-British  route 
from  Alexandria  to  Cape  Town.  But  by  the  Anglo-German 
agivement  of  the  ist  of  July  1890  the  British  sphere  north  of 
Tanganyika  was  abandoned  to  Germany,  and  the  Cape-to-Cairo 
route  broken  by  a  wedge  of  German  territory.  Johnston 
returned  to  British  Central  Africa  as  commissioner  and  consul- 
general  in  J891,  and  retained  that  post  till  1896,  in  which  year 
he  was  made  a  K.C.B.  His  health  having  su^ered  much 'from 
African  fever,  he  was  transferred  to  Tunis  a*  consul-general 
(1897).  In  the  autumn  of  1899  Sir  Harry  Johnston  was 
despatched  to  Uganda  as  special  commissioner  to  reorganixe 
the  administration  of  that  protectorate  after  the  suppression  of 
the  mutiny  of  the  Sudanese  soldiers  and  the  long  war  with 
Unyoro.  His  two  years'  work  in  Uganda  and  a  portion  of  what 
Is  now  British  East  Africa  were  rewarded  at  the  close  of  1901  by 
a  G.C.M.G.  In  the  spring  of  the^foUowing  year  he  retired  from 
the  consular  service.  After  1904  he  interested  himself  greatly 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Liberian  republic,  and  negotiated  various 
arrangements  with  that  negro  state  by  which  order  was  brought 
into  its  flnances,  the  frontier  with  France  was  delimited,  and  the 
development  of  the  interior  by  means  of  roads  was  commenced. 
In  1903  he  was  defeated  as  Liberal  candidate  for  parliament 
at  a  by-election  at  Rochester.  He  met  with  no  better  success  at 
West  Marylebone  at  the  general  election  of  1906, 

For  his  services  to  zoology  he  was  awardnl  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Zoological  Society  in  1901,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
made  an  honorary  doctor  of  science  at  Cambridge.  He  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  the  Royal  Scottish 
Geographical  societies,  and  other  medals  for  bis  artistic  work 
from  South  Kensington  and  the  Society  of  Art*.  Hi*  picture*, 
chiefly  deaUng  with  African  subjects,  were  frequently  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  books  on 
Africa,  including  Briliih  Ctnlral  Africa  (1897);  The  CtUmaaliim 
»J  Africa ^iSgg);  Tke  Utanda  I'rolaltrale{igoi)iLUiria{igo6); 


Cterft  Ortnfell  and  Ikt  Ctnio  (1908).  Daring  his  travels  Hi 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Congo  Free  State  in  1900  he  was 
instrumental  in  discovering  and  naming  the  okapi,  a  maramhl 
nearly  allied  to  the  giraffe.  Hit  name  has  been  connected 
with  many  other  discoveries  in  the  African  fauna  and  flora. 

JOHmTON.  JOSEPH  BDOLESTON  (1807-1891),  Amencan 
Confederate  general  in  the  Civil  War,  was  bom  near  Farmville, 
Prince  Edward  county,  Virginia,  on  the  3rd  of  February  1807. 
His  father,  Peter  Johnston  (1743-1841),  a  Virginian  of  Scottish 
descent,  served  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  afterwards 
became  a  distingiiished  jurist;  his  mother  was  a  niece  of  Patrick 
Henry.  He  graduated  at  West  Point,  in  the  same  class  with 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  wa*  made  brevet  second  lieutenant,  4lh 
Artillery,  in  1819.  He  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  and  Seminole 
wars,  and  Ml  the  army  in  1S37  to  become  a  civil  engineer,  but 
a  year  afterwards  he  was  reappointed  to  the  army  as  first 
Ueutenant,  Topographical  Engineers,  and  breveted  captain  for  his 
conduct  in  the  Seminole  war.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  was 
twice  severely  wounded  in  a  reconnaissance  at  Cerro  Gordo,  1847, 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  «f  Vera  Cruz,  the  battles  of  Contreras, 
Churubusco,  and  Molino  del  Rey,  the  storming  of  Chapuliepcr, 
and  tbe  assault  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  received  three  brevets 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  sendee.  From  1853  to  185$  he  was 
employed  on  Western  river  improvements,  and  in  rSss  he 
beoime  lieut.-coknel  of  the  ist  U.S  Cavalry.  In  i860  he 
was  made  quartermaster-general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
generaL  In  April  1861  he  resigned  from  the  United  State* 
army  and  entered  the  Confederate  service.  He  was  commis- 
sioned major-general  of  volunteers  In  the  Army  of  Virginia,  and 
assisted  in  organizing  the  volunteers.  He  was  later  appointed  a 
general  officer  of  the  Confederacy,  and  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  being  opposed  by  tbe  FederU 
army  under  Patterson.  When  McDowell  advanced  upon  the 
Confederate  force*  under  Beauregard  at  Manassas,  Johnston 
moved  from  tbe  Shenandoah  Valley  with  great  rapidity  to 
Beauregard's  assistance.  As  senior  officer  he  took  command  en 
the  field,  and  at  Bull  Run  (Manassas)  (f .».)  won  the  first  impor- 
tant Confederate  vkiory.  In  August  1*61  he  was  made  eoe  o( 
the  five  full  generals  ci  the  Confederacy  remaining  in  command 
of  the  main  army  in  Virginia.  He  commanded  in  the  battle 
of  Fair  Oaks  (May  31,  1862),  and  wa*  so  severely  woimded  as 
to  be  Incapacitated  for  several  month*.  In  March  i<6j, 
still  troubled  by  his  wound,  he  was  aaaigned  to  the  command  it 
the  south-west,  and  in  May  was  ordered  to  take  immediate 
command  of  all  the  Confederate  forces  in  Mississippi,  then 
threatened  by  Grant's  movement  on  Vicksburg.  When  Pember- 
ton's  army  was  besieged  in  Vicksburg  by  Grant,  Johnston  used 
every  effort  to  relieve  it,  but  his  force  was  inadequate.  Later 
in  1863,  when  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  brought  tbe  Federala 
to  the  borders  of  Georgia,  Johnston  was  assigned  to  command 
the  Army  of  Tennessee  at  Dalton,  and  in  the  eariy  days  al  May 
1864  the  combined  armies  of  the  North  under  Sherman  advanced 
against  his  lines.  For  the  main  outlines  of  tbe  famous  campaign 
between  Sherman  and  Johnston  see  Aueucah  Civil  Was  (|  >«). 
From  the  9th  of  May  10  the  17th  of  July  there  were  skiimishcs, 
actions  and  combats  almost  daily.  The  great  numerical  superi- 
ority of  the  Federals  enabled  Sherman  to  press  back  the  Con- 
federates without  a  phched  battle,  but  the  severity  of  the 
skirmishing  nay  be  judged  from  the  casualties  of  the  two 
armies  (Sherman's  about  >6,ooo'men,  Johnston's  over  10,000), 
and  the  obstinate  steadiness  of  Johnston  by  the  fact  that  his 
opponent  hardly  progressed  more  than  one  mile  a  day.  But 
a  Fabian  policy  is  never  acceptable  to  an  eager  petqile,  sad  when 
Johnston  had  been  driven  back  to  Atlanta  he  was  sapenedcd 
by  Hood  with  orders  to  fight  a  battle.  The  wisdom  of  John- 
ston's plan  was  soon  abundantly  clear,  and  the  Confederate 
cause  was  already  lost  when  Lee  reinstated  him  on  the  asrd  of 
February  186$.  With  a  handful  of  men  he  opposed  Sherman'* 
march  through  the  Carolinas,  and  at  Bentonville,  N.C.,  fought 
and  almost  won  a  most  ^lant  and  skilful  faetiie  against  heavy 
odds.  But  the  Union  troops  steadily  advanced,  growing  ia 
strength  a*  they  went,  and  a  few  davs  after  Lee's  suncadcr  » 
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Appomattox  Johnston  advised  Pnsdeut  Davis  that  !t  ^ras  tn 
bL  opinion  wrong  and  useless  to  continue  the  conflict,  and  he  was 
authorized  to  make  terms  with  Sherman.  The  terms  entered 
into  between  these  generals,  on  the  i8th  of  April,  having  been 
rejected  by  the  United  States  government,  another  agreement 
was  signed  on  the  26th  of  April,  the  new  terms  being  similar  to 
those  of  the  surrender  of  Lee.  Alter  the  close  of  the  war 
Johnston  engaged  in  civil  pm^uits.  In  1874  he  published  a 
Narrative  of  Military  Operations  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1877 
he  was  elected  to  represent  the  Richmond  district  ot  Virginia  in 
Congress.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland 
U.S.  commissioner  of  railroads.  Johnston  was  married  in 
early  life  to  Louisa  (d.  1886),  daughter  of  Louis  M'Lane.  He 
died  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the^ist  of  March  i8gt,  leaving  no 
children. 

It  was  not  the  good  fortune  of  Johnston  to  acquire  the  prestige 
which  so  mucn  assisted  Lee  and  Jackson,  nor  indeed  did  he  pos- 
sess the  power  of  enfordng  his  wDl  on  others  in  the  same  degree, 
but  his  methods  were  exact,  his  strategy  calm  and  balanced,  and, 
if  he  showed  himself  less  daring  than  his  comrades,  he  was  un- 
surpassed in  steadiness.  The  duel  of  Sherman  and  Johnston 
is  almost  as  personal  a  contest  between  two  great  captains  as 
were  the  campaigns  of  Turenne  and  MontecuccuU.  To  Monte- 
cucculi,  indeed,  both  in  his  military  character  and  in  theincidents 
of  his  career,  Joseph  Johnston  bears  a  striking  resemblance. 

Sec  Hughes,  General  JohnstoH^  In  "  Great  Commanders  Series  " 
(1893). 

JORHSTONE,  a  police  burgh  of  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  on 
the  Black  Cart,  11  m.  W.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  &  South- 
western railway.  Pop.  (1901),  10,503.  The  leading  industries 
include  flax-spinning,  cotton  manufactures  (with  the  introduction 
of  which  in  1781  the  prosperity  of  the  town  began),  paper-making, 
shoe-lace  making,  iron  and  brass  foundries  and  engineering 
works.  There  are  also  coal  im'nes  and  oil  works  in  the  vicinity. 
Eldcrslie,  I  m.  E.,  is  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  "  Wallace's  Yew,"  though  of 
great  age,  and  "  Wallace's  Oak,"  a  fine  old  tree  that  perished 
in  a  storm  in  1856,  and  the  smaD  castellated  building  (tradi- 
tionally his  house)  which  preceded  the  present  mansion  in  the 
west  end  of  the  village,  existed  in  his  day. 

JOHNSTOWM,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Fulton  cotmty, 
New  YoA,  U.S.A.,  on  Cayadutta  Creek,  about  4  m.  N.  of  the 
Mohawk  river  and  about  48  m.  N.W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1890), 
7768;  (1900),  io,ijo  (i6s3  foreign-bom);  (1903,  state  census), 
9765;  (1910)  10.447.  It  is  served  by  the  Fonda,  Johnstown  & 
Gloversville  railroad,  and  by  an  electric  line  to  Schenectady. 
The  city  has  a  Federal  building,  a  V.M.C.A.  building,  a  city 
ball,  and  a  Carnegie  library  (1903).  The  most  interesting  building 
is  Johnson  Hall,  a  fine  old  baronial  mansion,  built  by  Sir  William 
Johnson  in  1762  and  his  home  until  his  death;  his  grave  is  just 
outside  the  present  St  John's  episcopal  church.  Originally 
the  ball  was  flanked  by  two  stone  forts,  one  of  which  is  still 
standing.  In  190)  the  hall  was  bought  by  the  state  and  was 
placed  in  tie  custody  of  the  Johnstown  Historical  Society, 
which  maintains  a  museum  here.  In  the  hall  Johnson  estab- 
lished in  1766  a  Masoiiic  lodge,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United 
Sutcs.  Other  buildings  of  historical  interest  are  the  Drumm 
House  and  the  Fulton  county  court  house,  built  by  Sir  William 
Johnson  in  1763  and  1772  respectively,  and  the  gaol  (i  773),  at  first 
used  for  all  New  York  west  of  Schenectady  county,  and  during 
the  War  of  Independence  as  a  civil  and  a  military  prison.  The 
court  bouse  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  United  States.  Three 
miles  south  of  the  city  is  the  Butler  House,  built  in  1742  by 
Colonel  John  Butler  (d.  1794),  a  prominent  Tory  leader  during  the 
War  of  Independence.  A  free  school,  said  to  have  been  the  first 
in  New  York  state,  was  established  at  Johnstown  by  Sir  William 
Johnson  in  1764.  The  city  is  (afur  Gloversville,  3  m.  distant) 
the  principal  glove-making  centre  in  the  United  States,  the 
product  being  valued  at  $2,581,274  in  1905  and  being  146% 
of  the  total  value  of  this  industry  in  the  Umted  States.  The 
raamifacture  of  gloves  in  commercial  quantities  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States  and  Johnstown  in  1809  by  Talmadge 
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Edwards,  who  was  buried  there  Jn  the  colonial  cemetery.  The 
value  of  the  total  factory  product  in  1905  was  $4,543,272  (a 
decrease  of  11-3%  since  1900).  Johnstown  was  settled  about 
1760  by  a  colony  of  Scots  brought  to  America  by  Sir  William 
Johnson,  within  whose  extensive  grant  It  was  situated,  and  in 
whose  honour,  in  r77t,  it  was  named.  A  number  of  important 
conferences  between  tlie  colonial  authorities  and  the  Iroquois 
Indians  were  held  here,  and  on  the  >8th  of  October  1781,  during 
the  War  o*  Independence,  Colonel  Marinus  Willett  (1740-1830) 
defeated  here  a  force  of  British  and  Indians,  whose  leader, 
Walter  Butler,  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  and,  with  him,  a 
partidpant  in  the  Wyoming  massacres,  was  mortally  wounded 
near  West  Canada  creek  during  the  pursuit.  Johnstown  wis 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1808,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1895. 

JOHMSIDWN,  a  city  of  Cambria  county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A., 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Conemaugh  river  and  Stony  creek,  about 
75  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  (1890),  21,805;  (1900),  35,936, 
of  whom  7318  were  foreign-born,  2017  being  Hungarians, 
1663  Germans,  and  923  Austrians;  (igio  census)  55,482. 
It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
railways.  The  city  lies  about  1170  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  level 
ground  extending  for  some  distance  along  the  river,  and  nearly 
enclosed  by  hi^  and  precipitous  hills.  Among  the  public 
buildings  and  institutions  are  the  Cambria  free  library  (containing 
about  14,000  volumes  in  X908),  the  city  hall,  a  fine  high  school, 
and  the  Conenlaugh  Valley  memorial  hospital.  Roxbury  Park, 
about  3  m.  from  the  city,  s  reached  by  electric  lines.  Coal, 
iron  ore,  fire  clay  and  limestone  abound  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
city  has  large  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 
The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $28,891,806, 
an  increase  of  35-2%  since  1900.  A  settlement  was  established 
here  in  1791  by  Joseph  Jahns,  in  whose  honour  it  was  named, 
and  the  place  was  soon  laid  out  as  a  town,  but  it  was  not  incor- 
porated as  a  city  until  1889,  the  year  of  the  disastrous  Johnstown 
flood.  In  1852  a  dam  (700  ft.  long  and  loO  fL  high),  intended 
to  provide  a  storage  reservoir  for  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  had 
been  built  across  the  South  Fork,  a  branch  of  the  Conemaugh 
river,  12  m.  above  the  city,  but  the  Pennsylvania  canal  was 
subsequently  abandoned,  and  in  x888  the  dam  was  bought  and 
repaired  by  the  South  Fork  hunting  and  fishing  club,  and  Cone- 
maugh lake  was  formed.  On  the  3tst  of  May  1S89,  during  a 
heavy  rainfall,  the  dam  gave  way  and  a  mass  of  water  » ft.  or 
more  in  height  at  its  head  swept  over  Johnstown  at  a  speed  ot 
about  20  m.  an  hour,  almost  completely  destroying  the  city. 
The  Pennsylvania  railroad  bridge  withstood  the  strain,  and 
against  it  the  flood  piled  up  f  mass  of  wreckage  many  feet  in 
height  and  several  acres  in  area.  On  or  in  this  confused  mass 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  saved  from  drowning,  only  to  be 
burned  alive  when  it  caught  fire.  Seven  other  towns  and 
villages  in  the  valley  were  also  swept  away,  and  the  total  loss 
of  lives  was  2000  or  more.  A  relief  fund  of  nearly  $3,000,000 
was  raised,  and  the  city  was  quickly  rebuilt. 

JOROR  Uohore  is  the  local  official,  but  incorrect  spelling), 
an  independent  Malayan  state  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
peninsula,  stretching  from  2°  40'  S.  to  Cape  Romania  (Ramflhya), 
the  most  southerly  point  on  the  mainland  of  Asia,  and  including 
all  the  small  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast  which  lie  to  the  south 
of  parallel  1'  40'  S.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  protected  native 
stale  of  Pahang,  N.W.  by  the  Negri  Scmbilan  and  the  territory 
of  Malacca,  S.  by  the  strait  which  divides  Singapore  island  from 
the  mainland,  E.  by  the  China  Sea,  and  W.  by  the  Straits  ot 
Malacca.  The  province  of  MOar  was  placed  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Johor  by  the  British  government  as  a  temporary 
measure  in  1877,  and  was  still  a  portion  of  the  sultan's  dominions 
in  igio.  The  coast-line  measures  about  250  m.  The  greatest 
length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is  165  m.,  the  greatest  breadth  from 
E.  to  W.  100  m.  The  area  is  estimated  at  about  9000  sq.  m. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mdar,  the  most  important  waterway 
in  the  south  of  the  peninsula;  the  Johor,  up  which  river  the  old 
capital  of  the  state  was  situated;  the  Endau,  which  marks  the 
boundary  with  Pahang;  and  the  Bttu  Pahat  and  Sidili,  ot 
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oompaiative  unimpotUnce.  Johor  is  less  mouotainoua  thaa 
any  otbei  state  in  the  peninsula.  The  highest  peak  is  GQnang 
Ledang,  called  Mt  Ophir  by  Europeans,  which  measures  some 
4000  ft.  in  height.  Like  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  Johor  is 
covered  from  end  to  end  by  one  vast  spread  of  forest,  only 
broken  here  and  there  by  dearings  and  settlements  o(  insig- 
nificant area.  The  capital  is  Johor  Bharu  (pop.  about  20,000), 
situated  at  the  nearest  point  on  the  mainland  to  the  island  of 
Singapore.  The  fine  palace  built  by  the  sultan  Abuhakar  is 
the  principal  feature  of  the  town.  It  is  a  kind  of  Oriental 
Monte  Carlo,  and  is  much  resorted  to  from  SiAgapoie.  The 
capital  of  the  province  of  MQar  is  Bandar  Maharani,  named  after 
the  wife  of  the  sultan  before  he  had  assumed  his  final  title. 
The  climate  of  Johor  is  healthy  and  equable  for  a  country  situ- 
ated so  near  to  the  equator;  it  is  cooler  than  that  of  Singapore. 
The  shade  temperature  varies  from  98-5°  F.  to  6t-a°  F.  The 
rainfall  averages  97*28  in.  per  annum.  No  exact  figures  can 
be  obtained  as  to  the  population  of  Johor,  but  the  best  estimates 
place  it  at  about  200,000,  of  whom  150,000  are  Chinese,  35,000 
Malays,  15,000  Javanese.  We  are  thus  presented  with  the 
curious  spectacle  of  a  country  under  Malay  rule  in  which  the 
Chinese  outnumber  the  people  of  the  land  by  more  than  four 
to  one.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  any  exact  data  on  the  subject 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  state.  The  revenue, 
however,  is  probably  about  750,000  dollars,  and  the  expenditure 
under  public  service  is  comparatively  smaU.  The  revenue  is 
chiefly  derived  from  the  revenue  farms  for  opium,  spirits, 
gambling,  &c.,  and  from  duty  on  pepper  and  gambicr  exported 
by  the  Chinese.  The  cultivation  of  these  products  forms  the 
principal  industry,  Areca-nuts  and  copra  are  also  exported  in 
some  quantities,  more  especially  from  Maar._Thcro  is  little 
mineral  wealth  of  proved  value. 

.  Hislmy. — It  is  claimed  that  the  Mahommedan  empire  of 
Johor  was  founded  by  the  sultan  of  Malacca  after  his  expulsion 
from  his  kingdom  by  the  Portuguese  in  1511.  It  is  certain  that 
Johor  took  an  active  part,  only  second  to  that  of  Achin,  in  the 
protracted  war  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  for  the 
possession  of  Malacca.  Later  we  find  Johor  ruled  by  an  ofScer 
of  the  sultan  of  Riouw  (Riau),  beating  the  title  of  Tumiinggong, 
and  owing  feudal  allegiance  to  bis  master  in  common  with  the 
Bindah&ra  of  Pahang.  In  1S12,  however,  this  officer  seems  to 
have  thrown  of!  the  control  of  Riouw,  and  to  have  assumed  the 
title  of  sultan,  for  one  of  his  descendants.  Sultan  Husain,  ceded 
the  island  of  Singapore  to  the  East  India  Company  in  1819.  In 
1855  the  then  sultan.  All,  was  deposed,  and  his  principal  chief, 
the  Tumtnggong,  was  given  the  supreme  rule  by  the  British. 
Bis  son  TumSnggong  Abubakar  proved  to  be  a  man  of  excep- 
tional intelligence.  He  made  numerous  visits  to  Europe,  took 
considerable  interest  in  the  government  and  development  of  his 
country,  and  was  given  by  Queen  Victoria  the  title  of  maharaja 
b  S879.  On  one  of  his  visits  to  EngUnd  he  was  made  the 
defendant  in  a  suit  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  but  the 
plaintiff  was  non-suited,  since  it  was  decided  that  no  action  lay 
against,  a  foreign  sovereign  in  the  English  law  courts.  In  1885 
be  entered  into  a  new  agreement  with  the  British  government, 
and  was  allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  sultan  of  the  state  and 
territory  of  Johor.  He  was  succeeded  in  1S95  by  his  son 
Sultan  Ibrahim.  The  government  of  Johor  has  been  compara- 
tively so  free  from  abuses  under  its  native  rulers  that  it  has 
never  been  found  necessary  to  place  it  under  the  residential 
system  in  force  in  the  other  native  states  of  the  peninsula  which 
arc  under  British  control,  and  on  several  occasions  Abubakar 
used  his  infiuencc  with  good  effect  on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 
The  close  proximity  of  Johor  lo  Singapore  has  constantly 
subjected  the  rulers  of  the  former  state  to  the  influence  of 
European  public  opinion.  None  the  less,  the  Malay  is  by  nature 
but  ill  fitted  for  the  drudgery  which  is  necessary  if  proper 
attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  dull  details  whereby  government 
is  rendered  good  and  efTicient.  Abubakar's  principal  adviser, 
the  Dito  'Mintri,  was  a  worthy  servant  of  his  able  master. 
Subsequently,  however,  the  reins  of  government  came  chiefly 
Into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  young  men  who  lacked  cither  experience 


or  the  serious  devotion  to  dull  dude*  which  is  the  '<itHt^8«l»i«g 
mark  of  the  English  civil  service.  MOar,  in  imitation  of  the 
British  system,  is  ruled  by  a  rlja  of  the  house  of  Johor,  who 
beats  the  title  of  resident.  (H.  Cl.) 

JOIGNT,  a  town  of  centra]  France,  capital  of  an  airondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Yonne,  18  m.  M.N.W.  of  Auzerre 
by  the  Paris-Lyon-M6diterran6e  railway.  Pop.  (1906),  4S8S. 
It  is  situated  on  the  flank  of  the  hill  knows  as  the  C6te  St 
Jacques  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yonne.  Its  streets  are  steep 
and  narrow,  and  old  house*  with  carved  wooden  facade*  are 
numerous.  The  church  of  St  Jean  (i6th  century),  which  once 
stood  within  the  enceinte  of  the  old  castle,  contains  a  represen- 
tation (i^th  century)  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  white  marble. 
Other  interesting  buildings  arc  the  church  of  St  Andr£  (ilth, 
i6th  and  17th  centuries),  of  which  the  best  feature  is  the 
Renaissance  portal  with  its  fine  bas-reliefs;  and  the  church  of 
St  Thibault  (i6th  century),  in  which  the  stone  crown  suspended 
from  the  choir  vaulting  is  chiefly  noticeable.  The  Porte  du 
Bois,  a  gateway  with  two  massive  flanking  towcis,  is  a  relic  of 
the  loth  century  castle;  there  is  also  a  castle  of  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries,  in  part  demolished.  The  b6tel  de  ville  (18th 
century)  shelters  the  library;  the  law<ourt  contains  the  sepul- 
chral chapel  of  the  Ferratuls  (i6th  century).  The  town  is  the 
seat  of  a  "Sub-prefcct  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of 
commerce,  and  a  communal  college  for  boys.  It  is  Industrially 
unimportant,  but  the  wine  of  the  C6te  St  Jacques  is  much 
esteemed. 

Jojgny  (Jtfiniacum)  was  probably  of  Roman  origin.  In  the 
loth  century  it  became  the  scat  of  a  countship  dependent  on 
that  of  Champagne,  which  after  passing  through  several  bands 
came  in  the  i8th  century  into  the  possession  of  the  famSy  of 
Villeroi.  A  fragment  of  a  ladder  preserved  in  the  church  of  St 
Andri  commemorates  the  successful  resistance  offered  by  the 
town  to  the  English  in  1429. 

JOINDER,  in  English  law,  a  term  used  in  several  connexions. 

Joinder  0/  causes  ef  action  is  the  uniting  in  the  same  action 
several  causes  of  action.  Save  in  actions  for  the  recovery  of 
land  and  in  actions  by  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy  a  plaintilt  may 
without  leave  join  in  one  action,  not  several  actions,  but  several 
"  causes  of  action."  Claims  by  or  against  husband  and  wife 
may  be  joined  with  claims  by  or  against  either  of  them  separately. 
Claims  by  or  against  an  executor  or  administrator  as  such  may 
be  joined  with  claims  by  or  against  him  peisonally,  provided 
such  claims  are  alleged  lo  arise  with  reference  to  the  estate  of 
which  the  plaintilT  or  defendant  sues  or  is  sued  as  executor  ot 
administrator.  Claims  by  plaintiffs  jointly  may  be  joined  with 
claims  by  them  or  any  of  them  separately  against  the  siime 
defendant. 

Joinder  iti  pleading  is  the  joining  by  the  parties  on  the  point 
of  matter  issuing  out  of  the  ;dlegations  and  picas  of  the  plaiatilt 
and  the  defendant  in  a  cause  and  the  putting  the  cause  upon 
trial. 

Joinder  of  partks. — Where  patties  may  jointly,  severally  ot 
in  the  alternative  bring  separate  actions  in  respect  of  or  Biislns 
out  of  the  same  transaction  or  scries  of  transactions  they  nay, 
by  Order  XVI.  ot  the  rule*  of  the  supreme  court,  be  J(dned  in 
one  action  as  plaintiffs. 

JOINERY,  one  of  the  useful  arts  which  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  man.  As  the  arts  of  joinery  and 
caipentty  are  often  followed  by  the  same  individual.  It  appears 
natutal  to  conclude  that  the  same  principles  are  common  to 
both,  but  a  closer  examination  leads  to  a  different  conclusion. 
The  art  of  caipentry  is  directed  almost  wholly  lo  the  sum>ort  of 
weight  or  pressure,  and  therefore  its  principles  must  be  sought 
in  the  mechanical  sciences.  In  a  building  it  includes  all  the 
rough  timber  work  necessary  for  support,  division  or  connexion, 
and  its  proper  object  is  to  give  firmness  and  stability.  The  art 
of  joinery  has  for  its  object  the  addition  in  a  building  of  all  the 
fixed  woodwork  necessary  for  convenience  or  ornament.  The 
Joiner's  works  are  in  many  cases  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  often 
require  to  be  executed  in  an  expensive  material,  thetefote  joineiy 
requires  jnuch  skill  in  that  part  ot  geometrical  science  wbick 
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tmto  of  (be  prajectioa  wd  docriptioa  o(  liacf,  sutfaca  ind 
■olids,  as  well  ■*  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  strutture  and 
nature  of  wood.  A  man  may  be  a  good  carpenter  without  being 
a  joiner  at  all,  but  he  cannot  be  a  joiner  without  being  competent, 
at  least,  to  supervise  all  the  operations  required  in  carpentry. 
The  rough  labour  of  the  carpenter  tenders  him  in' some  degree 
unlit  to  produce  that  accurate  and  neat  workmanship  which  is 
expected  from  a  modern  joiner,  but  it  is  no  less  tiiue  that  the 
habit  of  neatness  and  the  great  precision  of  the  joiner  make  him 
a  much  slower  workman  than  the  man  practised  in  works  of 
carpentry.  In  carpentry  framing  owes  its  strength  mainly  to 
the  form  and  position  of  its  parts,  but  in  joinery  the  strength  of 
a  frame  depends  to  a  larger  extent  upon  the  strength  of  the 
jiunings.  The  importance  of  &tting  the  joints  together  as 
accurately  as  possible  is  therefore  obvious.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  a  joiner  shall  be  a  quick  workman,  but  It  'A  still  more  so 
that  he  shall  be  a  good  one,  and  that  he  should  join  his  materials 
with  firmness  and  accuracy.  Uisalsooithegrtatntimportance 
that  the  work  when  thus  put  together  shall  be  constructed  of 
such  sound  and  dry  materials,  and  on  such  principles,  that  the 
whole  shall  bear  the  various  changes  of  temperature  and  of 
moisture  and  dryness,  so  that  the  least  passible  shrinkage  ot 
swelling  shall  take  place;  but  providon  must  be  made  so  that, 
if  swelling  or  shrinking  does  occur,  no  damage  shall  be  done  to 
the  work. 

in  early  times  every  part  was  mde,  and  jointed  in  the  most 
artless  manner.  The  first  dawnings  of  the  art  of  modem 
joinery  appear  in  the  thrones,  suits,  pulpits  and  screens  of  early 
Gothic  cathedrals  and  churches,  but  even  in  these  it  is  indebted 
to  the  carver  for  everything  that  is  worthy  of  regard.  With  the 
revival  of  classic  art,  however,  great  changes  took  place  in  every 
sort  of  construction.  Forms  began  to  be  introduced  in  architec- 
ture which  could  not  be  executed  at  a  moderate  expense  without 
the  aid  of  new  principles,  and  these  principles  were  discovered 
and  published  by  practical  joiners.  These  authors,  with  their 
tcanty  geometrical  knowledge,  had  but  confused  notions  of 
these  principles,  and  accordingly  their  descriptions  are  often 
obscure,  and  sometimes  erroneous.  The  framed  wainscot  of 
small  panels  gave  way  to  the  large  bolcction  moulded  panelling. 
Doors  which  were  formerly  heavily  framed  and  hung  on  massive 
poatsorinjambsolcut  stone,  were  now  framed  in  light  panels 
and  hung  in  moulded  dressings  of  wood.  The  scarcity  of  oak 
timber,  and  the  expense  of  working  it,  subsequently  led  to 
the  importation  of  fit  timber  from  northern  Europe,  and 
this  gradually  superseded  all  other  material  Mve  fot  special 
work. 

Tools  anil  UuUriah.—Tiie  jdner  operates  with  saws,  planes, 
chisels,  gouges,  hatchet,  adze,  gimlets  and  other  boring  inslru- 
nenls  (aided  aiMl  directed  by  chalked  lines),  gauges,  squares, 
hammera,  wallets,  floor  cramps  and  a  great  many  other  tools. 
Hi%  operations  consist  principally  of  sawing  and  planing  in  all 
their  varieties,  and  of  setting  out  and  making  joints  of  all 
kinds.  There  b  likewise  a  great  ran^  of  other  operations— 
(uch  as  paring,  gluing  up,  wedging,  pinning,  fixing,  fitting 
and  hanging— and  many  which  depend  on  nailing  and  screwing, 
such  as  laying  floors,  boarding  ceilings,  wainscoting  walls, 
bracketing,  cradling,  firring,  and  the  like.  In  additioa  to  the 
wood  on  which  the  joiner  works,  he  requires  also  ghie,  while 
lead,  nails,  brads,  screws  and  hinges,  and  accessorily  he  applies 
bolts,  locks,  bars  and  other  fastenings,  together  with  pulleys, 
lines,  weights,  holdfasts,  wall  hooka,  &c.  The  joiner's  work  for 
a  house  is  for  the  most  part  prepared  at  the  shop,  where  there 
should  be  convenience  for  doing  everything  in  the  best  and 
readiest  manner,  so  that  little  remains  when  the  carcase  is  ready 
and  the  floors  laid  but  to  fit,  fix  and  hang.  The  sashes,  frames, 
doors,  shutters,  linings  and  toffiu  are  all  framed  and  put  together, 
i.e.  wedged  up  and  cleaned  off  at  the  shop;  the  flooring  is  planed 
and  prepared  with  rebated  or  grooved  edges  ready  for  laying, 
and  the  moulded  work — the  picture  and  dado  rails,  architraves, 
skirtmgs  and  panelling — is  all  got  out  at  the  shop-  On  a  new 
building  the  joiner  fits  up  a  temporary  workshop  with  benches, 
ttwing  stool*  and  a  stove  for  his  glue  pou    Heic  he  adjusts  tb« 
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work  Cor  iitUag  Up  and  mtket  any  uuU  portkns  that  may  sitU 
be  required. 

The  preparation  of  joinery  entirely  by  hand  b  now  the  excep- 
tion— a.  fact  due  to  the  ever-increasing  use  of  machines,  which 
have  remarkably  shortened  the  time  required  to  execute  the 
ordinary  operations.  Variotia  machines  r^idly  and  perfectly 
execute  planing  and  surfacing,  mortising  and  moulding,  leaving 
the  craftsman  merely  to  fit  and  glue  up.  Large  quantities  of 
machine-made  flooring,  windowoframes  and  doors  are  now 
imported  into  England  from Canadaandthecontineat<rf  Europe. 
The  timber  ts  grown  near  the  pbce  of  manufacture^  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  labour  at  a  low  rate  of  wages  is  easily 
obtainable  on  the  G>nUiieat,  eoablea  the  oost  of  productioa  to 
be  kept  very  low. 

The  structure  and  properties  of  wood  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  every  joiner.  The  man  who  has  made  the  nature 
of  timber  his  study  has  always  a  decided  advantage  over  those 
who  have  neglected  this.  Timber  shrinks  considerably  in  the 
width,  but  not  appreciably  in  the  length.  Owing  to  this  shrink* 
age  certain  joints  and  details,  hereiruUter  described  and  iUuft* 
tratcd,  are  in  common  use  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
bad  effect  this  movement  would  otherwise  have  upon  all  Joinery 
woriL. 

The  lands  of  wood  commonly  employed  in  joneiy  are  the  dlfTcrent 
species  of  North  European  and  North  American  ptne,  oak,  teak  and 
mahogany  (see  Timbcr).  The  greater  part  of  English  joiners'  work 
is  exocut  d  in  the  nortllcm  pine  exported  from  the  Baltic  countries. 
Hence  the  joiner  obtains  the  plankt.  deals,  battens  and  strip*  from 
which  he  shapes  his  woi  k.  The  timber  reaches  the  workman  from 
the  sawmills  in  a  size  convenient  for  the  use  he  intends,  considerable 
time  and  labour  being  saved  in  this  way. 

A  log  of  timbo'  sawn  to  a  square  section  is  termed  a  balk.  In 
section  it  may  range  from  I  to  1 1  ft.  square.  Planks  are  formed  by 
sawing  the  balk  ina>  sections  from  II  to  i8  in.  wide  and  3  to  6  In. 
thick,  and  the  term  dtal  is  applied  to  sawn  stuff  9  in.  wide  and  3  to 
4.i  in.  thick.  Battens  are  boards  running  not  more  than  3  in.  thick 
and  4  to  7  in.  wid&  A  stnp  is  not  thicker  than  l|  ia,»  the  width 
being  about  4  in. 

Jotnts.S*de  joints  (fig.  x)  are  used  for  joining  boards  together 
edge  to  edge,  and  are  widely  employed  in  flooring.  In  the  sfpiara 
joint  the  edges  of  the  boarde  are  carefully  shot,  the  two  edges  to  be 
joined  brought  together  with  glue  applied  hot,  and  the  boards 
tightly  clamped  and  left  to  dry, 
when  the  surface  is  cleaned  off  with 
the  smoothing  plancw  A  joint  in 
general  use  (or  joining  up  boards 
for  fascias,  panels,  linings,  window- 
boards,  ana  other  work  of  a  like 
nature  is  fonned  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  above,  but  with  a  crass- 
grained  tongue  inserted,  tfaer^}/ 
greatly  strengthening  the  worlc  at 
an  otherwise  naturally  weak  point. 
This  is  termed  a  cross-Umpud  and 

^ned  joint.     The  dewrffetf  joint  is   _ 

a  square  glued  joint  strengthened    jM^fkw 

with    hard    wood    or  iron  d6w»ls    «!?r«-^ 

inserted    in    the    edge    of     each 

board  to  a  depth  01  about  \  in. 

and    placed    about    18    in.    apart. 

The    matched    joint    is    shown    is 

two    forms,    beaded    and    jointed. 

Matched    boarding    ts    frequently 

used  Ss  a  less  expensive  substitute 

for  panelled  framing.    Although  of  course  m  appearance  it  cannot 

compare  with  the  latter,  it  has  a  somewhat  ornamental ^ppenranpe, 

and  the  moulded  joints  allow  shrinkage  to  take  place  without  dcui- 

mcnt  to  the  appearance  of  the  work.    The  rebated  joint  is  used  in 

the  meeting  styles  of  caacmcnts  and  folding  doors,  and  il  is  useful  in 

excluding  draughts  and  preventing  observation  through  the  joint. 

or  the  angle  fotnis  (fig.  2)in  common  use  by  the  joiner  the  following 
arc  the  most  important-  The  mttre  h  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  » 
so  well  known  as  to  nerd  little  description.  Although  simple,  it 
needs  a  practised  and  accurate  hand  for  its  proper  execution.  The 
common  mitre  is  essentially  weak  unless  reinforced  with  blocks  glued 
into  the  angle  at  the  back  of  it,  and  Is  therefore  often  strengthened 
with  a  feather  of  wood  or  iron.  Other  variations  of  ihe  mitre  are  the 
mitrt  and  bull,  used  where  the  pieces  connected  arc  of  unequal  thick- 
ness; the  mitre  and  rebate,  with  a  square  section  whkrh  facih'tatcs 
nailing  or  screwing;  the  mitre  rebate  and  feather,  similar  to  the  latter, 
with  a  feather  giving  additional  strength  to  the  ioinf:  and  the  »'•''* 
eroofx  and  tongue,  having  a  tongue  worked  on  the  material  itarif  m 
place  of  the  feather  of  the  last-named  joint.   The  bst  two  methods 
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are  used  in  the  best  work.  and.  carefutly  worked  and  gtued.  with 
the  assistance  of  angle  blocks  gjued  at  the  back,  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  face  screws  or  nails.  The  kryed  mitrt  consists  of  a  simple 
mitre  joint,  which  after  being  glued  up  has  a  number  of  pairs  of 
saw  cuts  made  across  the  angle, 
into  which  are  fitted  and  glued 
thin  triancQlar  slips  of  hard  wood, 
or  as  an  alternative,  (hcms  of  brass 
or  other  metal.  Other  forms  of 
angle  joints  are  baaed  on  the 
rebate  with  a  bead  worked  on  in 
such  a  position  as  to  hide  any 
bad  cfTecta  caused  by  the  joint 
opening  by  shrinkage.  They  may 
be  secured  either  oy  nailing  or 
screwing,  or  by  glued  angle  blocks. 
The  dovelaii  is  a  nost  important 
joint;  its  most  usual  forms  arc 
illustrated  in  fig.  A.  The  milre 
dovetail  is  used  m  the  best  work. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  dovetail 
is  a  tenon,  shaped  as  a  wedge,  and  it 
is  this  distinguishing  feature  mhich 
l^ives  it  great  strength  irrespec- 
tive of  glue  or  screws.  It  is  invalu- 
able in  framing  together  joiners' 
fittings;  its  use  ia  drawers  cspe* 
cially  provides  a  good  example  of 
its  purpose  and  structure. 

WarpiMg  im  Wide  Boards,— It  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  tendency 
to  warp,  twist  and  split,  which 
boards  of  great  width,  or  several 
boards  glued  together  edge  to  edge,  naturally  posKss.  On  the  other 
hand,  awvlling  and  shrinking  due  to  changes  in  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  must  not  be  checked,  or  the  result  will  be  disastrous. 
To  effect  this  end  various  simple  devices  arc  available.    The  direction 


Fig.  ». 


dovataa.  Lappsd  dowctaB. 

Fig.  3. — Dovetaila. 
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of  the  annubr  ringi  in  alternate  boards  niay  be  reversed,  and  when 
the  boards  have  Men  carefully  jointed  with  tongues  or  dowels  and 
glued  up,  a  hard-wood  tapering  Key,  dovetail  in  section,  mav  be  let 
into  a  wide  doveuit  at  tlu:  back  (fig.  4).  It  must  be  accurately  fitted 
and  driven  tightly  home,  but. 
of  course,  not  glued.  Battens 
of  hard  wood  may  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  fixed  cither 
with  hard-wood  buttons  or  by 
means  of  brass  slots  and 
screws,  the  4ots  allowing  for 
any  slight  movement  that 
may  take  place.  With  boards 
of  a  substantial  thickness  light 
iron  rods  may  be  used,  holes 
being  bored  through  the  thick- 
ness of  the  boards  and  rods 
passed  through;  the  edges  arc 
then  glued   up.     This   method 

p.-    - o— «—.:««  *,f  tu*«»i—    "   very   effective  and    neat  in 

FIG.  4.-Prevciition  of  Warping,  j^pp^^n^^    ^^j     j,    specially 

suitable  when  a  smooth  surface  is  desired  on  both  sides  of  the  work. 

JdQuidtHgs  zn  used  in  joinery  to  relieve  plain  surfaces  by  the 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade  formed  by  their  members,  and  to  orna- 
ment or  accentuate  those  particular  portions  which  the  designer  may 
wish  to  bring  into  prominence.  Great  skill  and  discrimination  are 
rrquired  in  designing  and  applying  mouldings,  but  that  matter  falls 
to  the  qualified  designer  and  is  perhaps  outside  the  province  of  the 
practical  workman,  whose  work  is  to  carry  out  in  an  accurate 
and  finished  manner  the  ideas  of  the  draughtsman.  The  character 
of  a  moulding  is  greatly  affected  by  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the 
wood  in  which  it  is  worked.  A  section  suitable  for  a  hard  regularly 
grained  wood,  such  as  mahogany,  would  probably  look  insignificant 
II  worked  in  a  softer  wood  with  pronounced  markings.  Klouldings 
worked  on  woods  of  the  former  type  may  consist  of  small  and  delicate 
members;  woods  of  the  latter  c\Af-s  require  bold  treatment. 

The  mouldings  of  joinery,  as  well  as  of  all  other  moulded  work 
-^«od  in  connexion  wiin  a  buUding,  are  usually  worked  in  accordance 


with  futt-siMd  detail  drawings  fMtlpind  by  the  architect,  and  are 

designed  by  him  to  conform  with  the  style  and  claM  oS  building. 
There  are,  hou-ever,  a  number  of  moulded  forms  in  comtnon  use 
which  have  particul.^r  names;  sections  arc  shown  of  many  of  these 
in  Ac.  5.  Most  of  them  occur  in  the  classic  architecture  of  both 
Greeks  and  Romans.  A 
striking  dbtinction,  how- 
ever,  existed  in  the  mould- 
ings of  these  two  peoples; 
the  curves  of  the  Greek 
mouldings  were  either  de- 
rived from  conic  sections 
or  drawn  in  freehand, 
while  in  typical  Roman 
work  the  curved  compo- 
nents were  segments  of  a 
circle.  Numerous  exam- 
ples of  the  use  of  these 
forms  occur  in  ordinary 
joinery  work,  and  may 
be  rccognittd  on  refer- 
ence to  the  illustrations, 
which  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood without  further  _  «,  , .. 
description.                                            FlO.  5.— MouWings. 

Mouldings  may  be  cither  tttieic  tK*  pdantcd  on.  A  stuck  mouldtnc 
is  worked  directly  on  to  the  framing  it  is  used  to  ornament ;  a  fiantm 
moulding  is  separately  worked  and  fixed  in  position  with  nails  or 
screws.  Beads  and  other  small  mouldings  should  always  be  stuck; 
larger  ones  are  usualTy  planted  on.  In  the  case  of  mouldings  plamcd 
on  panelled  work,  the  nails  should  be  driven  through  the  mouldins 
into  the  style  or  rail  of  the  framii^,  and  on  no  account  into  the  pnacL 
By  adopting  the  former  method  the  panel  is  free  to  shrink — as  it 
undoubtedly  will  do — without  altering  the  good  appearance  of  the 
w-ork,  but  snould  the  moulding  be  fixed  to  thcpancfit  will,  when  the 
latter  shrinks,  be  pDlled  out  of  place,  leaving  an  uoaghtiy  gap 
between  it  and  the  framine. 

Fiooring. — When  the  bricklayer,  mason  and  carpmtcr  have 
prepared  the  carcase  of  a  building  for  the  jo'^er,  one  of  the  first 
operations  is  that  of  laying  the  floor  boards.  They  should  have  bcea 
stacked  under  cover  on  the  site  for  some  considerable  time,  in  order 
to  be  thoroughly  well  seasoned  when  the  time  to  use  them  arrivca. 
The  work  of  laying  should  take  place  in  warm  dry  weather.  The 
joints  of  flooring  laid  in  winter  time  or  during  wet  weather  are 
sure  to  open  in  the  following  summer,  however  tightly  they  may  be 
cramped  up  during  the  process  of  laying.  An  additional  expense 
will  then  be.  incurred  by  the  neceflsity  of  filling  in  the  opened  joiata 
with  wood  slips  glued  and  driven  into  place.  £k)ards  of  narrow  widtla 
are  better  and  more  expensive  than  wide  ones.  They  may  be  of 
various  K'oods,  the  kinas  generally  preferred .  on  account  of  their 
low  comparative  cost  and  ease  of  working,  being  yellow  deal  assd 
white  deaL  White  deal  or  spruce  is  an  inferior  iraod,  but  is  fre- 
quently used  with  good  results  for  the  floors  of  less  important  apart- 
ments. A  better  floor  is  obtained  with  yellow  deal,  which,  when  oC 
good  quality  and  v,xW  scanned,  is  lasting  and  wean  well.  For 
noors  where  a  fine  appearance  is  desired,  or  which  will  be  subjected 
to  heavy  wear,  some  harder  and  tougher  material,  such  as  pitck 
pine,  oak,  ash,  maple  or  teak,  should  be  laid.  These  woods  are 
capable  of  taking  a  fine  polish  and,  finished  in  this  way,  form  a. 
beautiful  as  «'cll  as  a  durable  floor. 

Many  of  the  side  joints  illustrated  in  fig.  i  are  applied  to  flooring 
boards,  which,  horn-ever,  are  not  usually  gined  up.  The  heart  side 
of  the  board  snould  be  placed  downwards  so  that  in  drying  Lhc  ten- 
dency will  be  for  the  edges  to  press  more  tightly  to  the  joists  instr.id 
of  curling  upwards.  The  square  joint  should  be  used  only  on  erou  ncl 
floors;  if  it  is  used  for  the  upper  rooms,  dust  and  water  wiU  drop 
through  the  crevices  and  damage  the  ceiling  beneath.  Dowelied 
joints  are  open  to  the  same  objection.  One  of  the  best  and  most  cco:u>- 
mical  methods  is  the  ploughed  a»d  ton^ued  joint.  The  tongue  oviy 
be  of  hard  wood  or  iron,  preferably  the  latter,  which  is  strongerand 
occupies  \*cry  narrow  grooves.  The  tongue  shouM  be  ptaeed  bs 
near  the  bottom  of  the  board  as  is  practicable,  leaving  as  much 
wearing  naterial  as  possible.  Two  varieties  of  secret  joints  are 
shown  \a  fig.  i. — the  splayed,  rebated,  grooved  and  toneuea,  and  the 
rebated,  groottd  and  tongued.  Owing  to  the  waste  of  material  in 
forming  these  joints  and  the  extra  labour  involved  in  laying  the  boards, 
they  are  costly  and  are  only  used  when  it  is  Fequired  tlut  no  bba«ia 
of  nails  or  screws  should  appear  on  the  surface.  The  heading  joirus 
of  flooring  are  often  specified  to  be  splayed  or  bevelled,  but  it  is 
far  Ix'itcr  to  a'batc  them. 

Wood  block  floors  are  much  u*ed,  and  are  exoecdtagly  •olid.  Tli* 
Mocks  are  laid  directly  on  a  smoothed  concrete  bed  or  floor  in  « 
damp-proof  mastic  having  bitumen  as  its  base;  this  fulfils  the  double 
purpose  of  preventing  the  wood  from  rotting,  and  securing  the  blocks 
in  their  places.  To  check  any  inclination  to  warp  and  rise,  howevxT, 
the  edges  of  the  blocks  in  the  better  class  of  floors  are  connected  by 
dowels  of  wood  or  metsl,  or  by  a  tongued  joint.  The  bkicks  may  be 
from  I  to  3  in.  thick,  and  arc  usually  9  or  la  in.  long  by  ^  in.  wide. 

Farqtiet  floors  are  made  of  hard  woods  of  various  kinds,  laid  ia 
patterns  oa  a  deal  sub-floor,  and  may  be  of  any  thickness  from  X  to 
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f\ia.  Cmt  care  should  be  taken  In  laying  the  mb-floer,  espedally 
for  tbe  thinner  parquet.  The  boards  should  be  in  narrow  widths 
of  well-seasoned  stuff  and  well  nailed,  for  any  movement  in  thesub- 
fioor  due  to  warping  or  shrinking  may  have  aisastrous  results  on  tbe 
parouet  which  ts  laid  upon  it.  PMed  paroutt  consists  of  selected 
hard  woods  firmly  fixeo  on  a  framed  deal  backing.  It  is  made 
in  sections  for  easy  transport,  and  these  are  fttted  toerther  in  the 
apartment  for  which  they  are  intended.  Wbui  secured  to  the  joists 
these  form  a  perfect  floor. 

SkirttM^s. — In  joinery,  the  skirting  is  a  board  fixed  around  the 
baac  of  internal  waHs  to  form  an  ornamental  base  for  the  wall 
(see  fig.  7).  It  also  covers  the  joint  between  the  flooring  and  the 
wall,  and  protects  the  base  of  the  wall  from  injury. 
Skirtings  may  be  placed  in  two  dasses — those 
formed  from  a  plain  board  with  its  upper  edge 
either  left  square  or  moulded,  and  those  formed  of 
t%vo  or  more  separate  members  and  termed  a 
bitUl-up  skirting  (fig.  6).  Small  angle  fillets  or 
mouldings  are  cntcn  used  as  skirtings.  The  skirt- 
injj  should  be  worked  so  as  t6  allow  it  to  be  fixed 
with  the  heart  side  of  the  wood  outwards;  any  ten- 
dency to  warp  will  then  only  serve  to  press  the  top 
edge  more  closely  to  the  wall.  In  good  work  a 
groove  should  be  formed  in  the  floor  and  the  skirt- 
ing tonguw]  into  it  so  that  an  open  joint  is  avoided 
up  Skirting  should  shrinkage  occur.  The  skirting  should  be 
tongued  to  nailed  only  near  the  top  to  wood  grounds  fixed  to 
Boor..  wood  pIujes  in  the  joints  of  the  bnckwork.    These 

grounds  are  about  |  to  i  in.  thick,  i.e.  the  same 
thickness  as  the  plaster,  and  are  generally  splayed  or  grooved  on 
the  edge  to  form  a  key  for  the  plaster.  A  rough  coat  of  plaster 
ahouM  always  be  laid  on  the  wall  behind  the  skirting  in  order  to 
prtrvent  the  space  becoming  a  harbourage  for  vermin. 
Dados, — ^A  dado,  like  a  skirting,  is  useful  both  in  a  decorative 
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and  m  pratecthw  lente.  It  b  fiHed  In  to  omameirt  atad  protect  that 
portion  of  the  wall  between  the  ckair  or  dado  rati  and  the  skirting'. 
It  may  be  of  horiaontat  boards  battened  at  the  back  and  with  cross 
tongued  and  glued  joints,  preaenting  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  or 
of  matched  boarding  fuccd  vertically,  or  c4  panelled  framing.  The 
last  method  it  of  courve  the  most  ornate  ana  admits  of  great  variety 
of  design.  The  work  is  fijied  to  rou^h  framed  wood  srounds  which 
are  nailed  to  plugs  driven  into  the  joints  of  the  brickwork.  Fig.  7 
shows  an  example  of  a  panelled  dado  with  capping  moulding  and 
skirting.  A  picture  rail  also  is  shown ;  it  is  a  small  moulding  with  the 
top  edge  grooved  to  take  tbe  metal  hooks  from  which  pictures  aie 
hung. 

Walls  are  sometime  entirely  sheathed  with  panelling,  and  very 
fine  effects  are  obtained  m  this  way.  The  fixing  is  cffect«l  to  rouch 
grounds  in  a  manner  nmilar  to  that  adopted  in  tne  case  of  dados.  In 
England  the  architects  of  the  Tudor  period  made  great  use  of  oak 
framing,  panelled  and  richly  carved,  as  a  wall  covering  and  decora- 
tion, and  many  beautiful  examples  may  be  seen  in  toe  remaining 
buildings  of  that  period, 

Windows. — The  parts  of  a  wmdow  sash  are  distinguished  by  the 
same  terms  as  are  applied  to  similar  portions  of  ordinary  framing, 
being  formed  of  rails  and  styles,  with  sash  bars  rebated  for  glaring. 
The  upright  sides  are  styles;  the  horizontal  ones*  which  arc  tenoned 
into  the  styles,  are  rails  (fig.  7] . 

Sashes  hung  by  one  of  their  vertical  edges  are'  called  casements 
(fig.  8).  They  are  really  a  kind  of  glazed  door  and  sometimes  Indeed 
are  used  as  such,  as  for  example  French  casements  (fig.  9).  They  may 
be  made  to  open  either  outwards  or  inwards.  It  is  very  difficult 
with  the  latter  to  form  perfectly  water-tight  joints ;  with  those  openinjg 
outwards  the  trouble  does  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent.  This 
form  of  window,  though  almost  superseded  in  England  by  the 
case  frame  with  hung  sashes,  is  in  almost  universal  use  on  the 
ContinenL  Yorkshire  sliding  sashes  mov^  in  a  horizontal  direction 
upon  grooved  runners  with  the  meeting  styles  vertical.    They  are 
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little  med.  and  are  apt  to  admtt  drtugtita  and  wet  unkm  efficient 
checks  are  worked  upon  the  »shcs  and  rraroem. 

LighU  in  a  position  diflicult  of  access  are  often  hunf  on  centrt 
pivots.  An  example  of  this  method  is  shown  in  fis.  8 ;  metal  pivou 
are  fixed  to  the  frame  and  the  sockets  in  which  tnsse  pivots  work 
are  screwed  to  the  sash.    Movement  is  effected  by  means  of  a  cord 


Hftir  pUs  throMli 


Hair  pUa  tkrMick 
ccntrt  Inuf  uak. 

Fig.  8. — Casement  window  fitted  with  shutten. 
fixed  so  that  a  slight  pull  opens  or  closes  the  window  to  the  desired 
extent,  and  the  cord  is  then  held  by  being  tied  to,  or  twisted  round, 
a  imall  metal  button  or  clip,  or  a  geared  fanlight  opener  may  be 
used.  For  the  side  sashes  of  lantern  lighu  and  for  stables  and 
factories  this  form  of  window  is  in  general  use. 

In  the  British  Isles  and  in  America  the  most  usual  form  of  window 
is  the  cased  frame  vnPi  double  Auiif  ilidittg  sashes.  This  style  has 
many  advantages.  It  is  efficient  m  excluding  wet  and  draughts, 
ventilation  may  be  easily  regulated  and  the  sashes  can  be  lowcrrd 
and  raised  with  case  without  interfercnre  with  any  blinds,  curtains 
or  other  fittings,  that  may  be  applied  to  the  windows.  In  the 
ordinary  window  of  this  style,  however,  difficulty  is  experienced 
ibfleaning  the  external  glass  without  assuming  a  dangerous  position 
on  the  sill,  but  iherearr  many  excellent  inventions  now  on  the  market 
which  obviate  this  difficulty  by  allowing — usually  on  the  removal 
of  a  small  thumb-screw — the  reversal  of  the  sash  on  a  pivot  or  hinge. 


Fig.  9. — Details  of  French  Casement  to  open  inwards. 
For  a  small  extr*  cost  these  arrangements  may  be  provided;  they 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who  clean  the  windows.  The 
cased  frames  are  m  the  form  of  boxes  to  enclose  the  iron  or  lead 
weights  which  balance  the  sashes  (fig.  7),  and  consist  of  a  pulley  style 
— which  takes  the  wear  of  the  sashes  and  is  often  of  hard  wood  on 
this  account — an  inside  lining,  and  an  outside  lining:  these  three 
members  are  continued  to  form  the  head  of  the  frame.  The  sashes  are 
connected  with  the  weights  by  flax  lines  working  over  metal  pulleys 
fixed  in  the  pulley  styles.  For  heavy  sashes  witn  plate  ^lass,  chains 
are  sometimes  used  mstead  of  lines.  Access  to  the  weights  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  new  cords  is  obtained  by  removing  the  pocket 
piece.  A  thin  back  lining  is  provided  to  tne  sides  only  and  is  not 
fC<Iuired  in  the  head.  The  sill  is  of  oak  weathered  to  throw  off 
the  water.  A  parting  bead  separates  the  sashes,  and  the  inside 
bead  keeps  them  in  position.  A  parting  slip  hung  from  the  head 
inside  the  cased  frame  separates  the  balancing  weights  and  ensures 
their  smooth  working.  The  inside  lining  is  usually  grooved  to  take 
the  elbow  and  soffit  linings,  and  the  window  board  is  fitted  into  a 

Sroove  formed  in  the  sill.  The  example  shown  in  fig.  7  has  an  extra 
ecp  bottom  rail  and  bead ;  this  enables  the  lower  ush  to  be  raised 
so  as  to  permit  of  ventilation  between  the  meeting  rails  without 
causing  a  draught  at  the  bottom  of  the  Aash.  This  is  a  considerable 
Improvement  upon  the  ordinary  form,  and  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  sashes  in  thu  manner  ts  scarcely  greater. 


Bay  winiom  with  cased  fraows  tod  double  bmf  mhaa  aftta 

require  the  exercise  of  conMdeiable  ingenuity  in  their  conscnictioQ 
in  order  that  the  mullions  shall  be  so  smalt  as  not  to  intcroept  more 
light  than  necessary;  at  the  same  time  the  sashes  must  wocv  easily 
and  the  whole  framing  be  suble  and  strong.  The  siUs  should  be 
mitred  and  tongued  at  the  angles  and  secured  by  a  hand-rail  bolt. 
Frequently  it  is  not  desired  to  hang  all  the  sashes  of  a  bay  window, 
the  side  lights  being  fixed.  To  enable  smaUer  angle  muUioos 
to  be  obtained,  the  cords  of  the  front  windows  may  oe  taken  by 
means  of  pulleys  over  the  heads  of  the  side  lights  aiM  attached  to 
counter-balance  weights  working  in  casings  at  the  junction  of  the 
window  with  the  wall.  This  enables  soud  angle  mullions  to  be 
employed.  If  all  the  lights  are  required  to  be  hurrg  the  difficulty 
may  be  surmounted  by  hanging  two  sashes  to  one  weight.  Lead 
weights  take  up  less  space  than  iron,  and  are  used  for  heavy  sashes. 

In  framing  and  fixing  skylights  and  lanUrn  liikls  also  great  care 
is  necessary  to  ensure  tnc  result  being  capable  of  resisting  rou^h 
weather  and  standing  firm  in  high  winds.  Glue  should  not  be  used  m 
any  of  the  joints,  as  it  would  attract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere 
and  set  up  decay.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  escape  of  the 
water  which  condenses  on  and  runs  down  the  under  sioe  of  the  glass, 
by  means  of  a  lead-lined  channelled  mouldii^,  provided  with  zinc 
or  copper  pipe  outlets.  The  skylight  stands  on  a  curb  raised  at 
least  6  in.  to  allow  of  the  exclusion  of  rain  by  proper  Hashing.  The 
sashes  of  the  lantern  usually  take  the  form  of^fixedorhur^cascmenta 
fitted  to  solid  mullions  and  angle  posts  which  are  framed  into  aitd 
support  a  solid  head.  The  glazed  framing  of  the  roof  is  made  up 
of  moulded  sash  bars  framed  to  hips  and  ndges  of  stronger  section, 
these  rest  on  the  head,  projecting  well  beyond  it  in  order  to  throw 
off  the  water. 

Shutters  for  domestic  windows  have  practically  fallen  into  disuset 
but  a  reference  to  the  different  forms  they  may  takers perhapsnecea- 
sary.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  fixed  to  the 
outside  of  the  window  and  those  fixed  iruide.  They  may  be  battened, 
panelled  or  formed  with  louvres,  the  latter  form  admitting  air  and  a 
little  light.  External  shutters  are  generally  hung  by  me^ns  of 
hinges  to  the  frame  of  the  window:  when  the  window  is  set  in  a 
reveal  these  hinges  are  necessarily  of  special  ^pe,  bciii^  of  larve 
projectbn  to  enable  the  shutten  to  fold  back  against  the  face  of  toe 
wall.  Internally  fixed  shutters  may  be  hinge-dor  may  slide  cither 
vertically  or  horizontally.  Hinged  folding  boxed  shutters  are  shown 
in  the  illustration  of  a  casement  window  (fig.  8),  where  the  method 
of  working  is  clearly  indicated;  they  are  usually  held  to  position  by 
means  of  a  hinged  iron  bar  secured  with  a  special  eaten.  Lifting 
shutters  are  usually  fitted  in  a  casing  formed  in  the  window  back, 
and  the  window  board  is  hinged  to  lift  up,  to  allow  the  shutters  to  be 
raised  by  means  of  rings  fixed  in  their  upper  ed^es.  The  shutters 
are  balanced  by  weights  enclosed  with  casings  in  the  manner  de* 
scribed  for  double  hung  sashes.  The  panels  are  of  course  filled  in 
with  wood  and  not  glazed.  The  shutters  are  fixed  by  means  of  a 
thumb-scR«'  through  the  meeting  rails,  the  lower  sash  being  bu|^ 
ported  on  the  window  board  which  is  closed  down  when  the  sashes 
nave  been  lifted  out.  Shutters  shding  horizontally  are  also  used  in 
some  cases,  but  they  are  not  so  convenient  as  the  forms  described 
above. 

Shop-fronts. — The  forming  of  sbop-f rtmts  may  almost  be  considered 
a  separate  branch  of  jomcr's  work.  The  dcMcn  and  construction 
are  attended  by  many  minor  difficulties,  and,  the  requirements 
greatly  varying  with  almost  every  trade,  careful  study  and  close 
attention  to  detail  are  necessary.  _  In  the  erection  of  shop-fronts, 
in  order  to  allow  the  maximum  width  of  glau  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  obstruction,  many  special  sections  of  sash  bare  and 
stanchions  are  used,  the  former  often  being  reinforced  by  cast  iron 
or  steel  of  suitable  form.  For  these  reasons  the  construction  of 
shop-fronts  and  fittings  has  been  specialized  by  makers  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  different  trades  and  with  facilities 
for  making  the  special  wood  and  metal  fittings  and  caainn  necessary. 
Fig  loshowsanexamplcof  a  simple  shop-front  in  Spanish  mahogany 
with  rolling  shutters  and  spring  roller  blind;  it  indicates  the  typic^ 
construction  of  a  front,  and  rererence  to  it  will  inform  the  icaaer  on 
many  poinu  which  need  no  further  description.  The  London  Build- 
ing Act  1894  requirrs  the  folh>wing  regulations  to  be  complied 
with  in  shop-fronts:— (1)  In  streets  ofa  width  not  greater  than  30  ft. 
a  shop-front  may  project  5  in.  beyond  the  external  wall  of  the  build- 
ing to  which  it  Dclongs,  and  the  cornice  may  project  13  in.  (3)  In 
streets  of  a  width  greater  than  30  ft.,  the  projections  of  the  shop- 
front  may  be  10  in.  and  of  the  cornice  18  in.  oeyond  the  building 
line.  No  woodwork  of  any  shop-front  shall  be  fixed  higher  than  35  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  public  pavement.  No  woodwork  shall  be 
fixed  nearer  than  4  in.  to  the  centre  of  the  party  wall.  The  pier  of 
brick  or  stone  must  project  at  least  an  inch  in  front  of  the  woodwork. 
These  by-Laws  will  be  made  dear  on  reference  to  fig.  10,  whkrh  is  of 
a  shop-front  designed  to  face  on  to  a  road  more  than  30  ft.  wide. 

RolltHg  shutters  for  shop-fronts  are  made  by  a  number  of  firms, 
and  are  usually  the  subject  of  a  separate  estimate,  being  fixed  by  the 
makers  themselves.  The  shutter  consists  of  a  number  of  narrow 
strips  of  wood,  connected  with  e.\ch  other  by  steel  bands  hinged  at 
every  joint,  or  it  may  be  formed  in  iron  or  steel.  This  construction 
allows  it  to  be  coiled  upon  a  cylinder  containing  a  stronr  spring  aiicl 
usually  fijud  on  stroi^  brackets  behind  the  fascia.    Toe  shutter 
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%  ffutdied  into  position  by  th«  edget  worting  «i  iMtal  gnOm  a  little 
unoer  an  inch  wtdo.  When  the  width  of  the  opening  to  be  doted 
renderi  it  ncceaury  todividc  the  shutters  into  nrare  than  one  portion, 
rroovcd  movable  piianert  are  uted,  and  when  the  ihuttcn  have  to  be 
lowered  thCK  are  fixed  in  poiition  with  bolts,  the  shatter  worbiw 
on  the  fTBOved  edges  o(  the  pilasters.  Sprini  roiUr  canvas  blimJs 
work  on  a  similar  principle.  The  wrought-iron  blind  amn  are 
capable,  when  the  blind  is  eatended,  o(  beiqg  pushed  up  by  meanaof 
a  sliding  arrangement,  and  hxed  with  a  pin  at  a  level  high  enough  to 
^altow  loot  passengers  to  pass  along  the  pavement  under  them. 


The  latter  wDatd  oaed  tobeworfadandrnnedlntberiiopuidfixed 
entire.  Polished  hard  wood  architraves  may  be  secretly  fixed,  im. 
without  the  beads  of  nails  or  screws  showing  on  the  (ace,  by  putting 

'iriandhanc* 
din  the  back. 


into  the  grounds  with  their  heads  riightly  pro}cctinr,  and  hang* 

ittft  be  moulding  on  them  by  means  of  keyhole  slots  formedin  the  back. 

Doors  may  be  made  in  a  variety  of  ways.    The  simpleit  form. 


the  eommoH  Udfid  door,  connsts  of  vertiotl  boards  with  plain  or 
matched  joints  nailed  to  horizontal  battens  which  correspond  to  the 
raits  in  framed  doors.  For  openings  over  i  ft.  3  in.  wide,  the  doors 
fthould  be  lumished  with  braoct.    Ltdgtd  and  broad  aoort  are 


PUn  above  Stallboard. 

^10.  10.— Shop-front. 


DMrr-vExtemal  doors  are  usually  hung  to  tolld  frames  pbeed 
In  the  revcab  oi  the  brick  or  stone  wall.  The  frames  are  rebated  for 
the  door  and  ornamented  by  mouldings  cither  stuck  or  planted  on. 
Tht  iambs  or  posts  are  tenoned,  wedged  and  glued  to  the  head,  and 
the  feet  secured  to  the  ^It  by  stub  tenons  or  dowels  of  Iron.  Solid 
whidow  (nmes  are  of  similar  construction  and  are  used  chiefly  for 
casements  and  saahes  hum  on  centres  as  already  described.  Internal 
doori  are  hung  10  jamb  linings  (fig  7),  They  are  usually  about  i)  in. 
thick  and  rebated  for  the  door.  When  the  width  of  Jamb  allows  it, 
panelling  may  be  introduced  as  in  the  examfrte  shown,  The  linings 
are  nailed  or  screwed  to  rough  framed  grounds  1  in,  in-  thickness 
phigged  or  nailed  to  the  wail  or  partition.  ArckilrOKS  are  the 
Dordera  or  finishing  mouldings  fixed  aroand  a  window  or  door 
opening,  and  screwed  or  nailed  to  wood  erounds.  They  are  variously 
moukM  accoiding  to  the  fancy  of  the  designer.  The  ordinary  form 
of  arehitrawe  Is  shown  in  the  tllustration  of  a  cased  window  frame 
(fig  8).  and  a  variation  apfiears  In  the  Combined  arrhitrave  and  over 
dM'frieat  aad  'ppoing  fitted  anwod  the  siK-raraeUed  door  (Af •  ?)• 


simtlar.  bat  have.  In  addition  to  the  ledges  at  the  back,  oblique 
braces  which  prevent  any  tendency  of  the  door  to  drop.  The  upper 
end  of  the  brace  is  birdsmouthed  into  the  under  side  of  the  rail  near 
the  lock  edge  aX  the  door  and  'craescs  the  door  in  an  oblique  direction 
to  be  birdimouthed  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  reil  below,  near  the 
hanging  edge  of  the  door.  This  is  done  between  each  pair  of  rails. 
FramAftorfV^d  and  Arorrrf  doors  are  a  further  development  of  this  form 
of  door.  The  framine  consists  of  kick  and  hanging  styl«.  top,  middle 
and  bottom  rails,  with  oblique  braces  between  the  rails.  These  mem- 
bers are  tenoned  together  and  the  door  ilieathed  with  boarding 
The  top  rail  and  styles  are  the  full  thickness  of  the  door,  the  braces 
and  middle  and  bottom  rails  being  less  by  the  thickness  of  the 
sheathing  boards,  which  are  tonguea  into  the  top  reil  and  styles  and 
carried  down  over  the  other  members  to  the  bottom  "of  the  door. 
The  three  forms  of  door  described  above  are  used  mainly  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  and  stables,  farm  buildings  and  outhouses  of  all 
descriptions.  They  are  usually  hung  by  wn>ught-iron  cross  garnet 
or  stfaf^luBgeo  fcxad  with  screws  or  through  bolts  and  nuts./ 
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Thedoon  In  dweUlnf-kouaea  *nd  other  baildings  of  ilikecfuracter 
wc  commonly  framed  And  pantlied  in  one  of  the  many  ways  possible, 
lite  (ramins  consists  of  styles,  rails  and  muniins  or  mounting, 
and  these  member*  are  gnmved  to  receive  and  hold  the  panels,  which 
are  insened  previously  to  the  door  being  glued  ana  wedged  up. 
The  common  ionni  are  doors  in  four  or  six  rectangular  panels,  and 
although  they  may  be  made  with  any  form  and 
number  of  panels,  the  principles  of  construction 
remain  the  same.  The  example  shown  in  fig.  7 
is  of  a  six-panel  door,  with  bolection  moulded 
raised  panels  on  one  side,  and  moulded  and  Bat 
panels  on  the  other  (5g.  11). 

A  clear  idea  of  the  method  of  jointing  the 
various  members  may  be  obtained  from  fig.  12. 
The  tonffues  of  raised  panels  should  be  of 
parallel  thickness,  the  bevcts  being  stopped  at 
the  moulding.  The  projecting  ends  or  korns  of 
the  styles  are  cut  off  after  the  door  has  been 

piQ,  fi, Forms  C'ucd  and   wedged,  as   they   prevent   the  ends 

oi  Panelling.  ^^  '^  styles  txing  damaged  by  the  wedging 
process. 
Where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  traffic  in  both  directions  tmag  doors, 
either  single  or  double,  are  used.  To  open  them  it  is  necessary  simply 
to  push,  tnp  inconvenience  of  turning  a  handle  and  shutting  the  door 
after  passing  through  being  avoi4eo,  at  a  spring  causes  the  door  10 
return  to  its  original  position  without  noise.  They  arc  usually 
glazed  and  should  be  of  substantial  con- 
struction. The  door  is  hinged  at  the  top  on 
a  steel  pivot :  the  bot  torn  part  hts  into  a  meul 
shoe  connected  with  the  spring,  which  is  placed 
in  a  box  fixed  below  the  floor. 

For  large  entrances,  notably  for  hotels  and 
banks,  a  form  of  door  working  on  the  turnstile 
principle  is  frequently  adopted.  It  is  formed 
of  four  leaves  fixed  in  the  shape  of  a  cross 
and  working  on  top  and  bottom  central  ball- 
bearing steel  pivots,  in  a  circubr  framing 
which  forms  a  kind  of  vestibule.  The  leaves 
of  the  door  are  fitted  with  ilips  of  india-rubber 
at  their  edge*  which,  fitting  ck»e  to  the  circular 
framing,  prevent  draughts. 

When  an  elegant  appearance  is  desired,  and 
it  is  at  the  same  lime  ncces&ary  to  keep  the 
cost  of  production  as  low  as  possible,  doors  ol 
pine  or  other  soft  wood  are  sometimes  covered 
with  a  veneer  or  thin  layer  of  hard  wood,  such 
as  oak,  mahogany  or  teak,  giving  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  solid  door  of  the  better  material. 
Made  in  the  ordinary  way,  however,  the 
shrinkage  or  warping  of  the  soft  wood  is  very 
liable  to  cause  the  veneer  to  buckle  and  peel 
off.  Veneered  doors  made  on  an  improved 
method  obviating   this  difikruliy  have  been 

? laced  on  the  market  by  a  Canadian  company 
he  core  is  made  up  of  strips  of  pine  with  the 
gram  reversed,  dried  at  a  temperature  of  200* 
F..  and  glued  up  under  pressure  Both  the 
core  and  the  hard  wood  veneer  are  grooved 
over  their  surfaces,  and  a  special  damp-resist- 
iwi  ing  glue  is  applied;  the  two  portions  are 
then  welded  together  under  hydraulic  presure. 
By  reason  of  their  construction  these  doors 
possess  the  advantage*  of  freedom  from 
shnnking,  warping  and  splitting,  defects 
which  are  all  too  common  in  the  ordirury 
veneered  and  solid  hard  wood  door*. 

The  best  glue  for  internal  woodwork  is  that 
made  \n  Scotland.  Ordinary  animal  glue 
should  not  be  used  in  work  exposed  to  the 
weather  as  it  absorbs  damp  and  thus  hasten*  decay:  in  us  place  a 
compound  termed  beaumoHtujue.  composed  of  white  lead,  linseed 
oil  and  litharge,  should  be  employed- 

Church  tror A.— joinery  work  in  coaocxion  with  the  fitting  up  of 
church  interiors  must  be  regarded  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  joiner's 
art.  Pitchpine  is  often  used,  but  the  best  work  is  executed  in  English 
oak;  and  when  the  screens,  stalls  and  *eaiing  are  well  designed  and 
made  in  this  material,  a  distinction  and  dienity  of  effect  arc  added 
to  the  interior  of  the  church  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other 
medium.  The  work  is  often  of  the  richest  character,  and  frequently 
enriched  with  elaborate  carving  (fig.  13).  Many  beautiful  specimens 
of  early  work  are  to  be  seen  ui  the  English  Gothic  cathedrals  and 
churches;  good  «-ork  of  a  later  date  will  oe  found  in  many  churches 
and  public  buildings  erected  in  more  recent  year*.  Fine  example* 
of  Old  Elnglifch  ioincry  exist  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  the  Temple 
Church  in  Lonoan,  the  Chapel  of  Henry  Vll.in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  Haddon  Hall.  Specimens  of  modern  work  are  to  be  seen  in 
Beverley  Minster  in  Yorkshire,  the  Church  of  St  Ethcidrcda  in  Ely 
Pbce.  London,  and  the  WyclifTc  Hall  Chapel  at  Oxford.  Othcr 
cxamplcs  both  ancient  and  modern  abound  in  the  counir>. 

Carvini  is  a  trade  apart  from  ordinary  joinery,  and  requires  a 
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•pedal  abSttf  and  aome  artMc  feaOiif  for  ita  MeeMrfnl  eiceeudoa. 
But  even  in  this  work  machinery  has  found  a  place,  and  canrtd 
omamenu  of  all  descriptions  are  ni|Mdly  wpMight  with  Ha  aid. 
Small  carved  moulding*  e*pecially  are  cvanwd  in  tfaU  manner,  and. 
beii%  incomparably  cheaper  than  tboae  worfced  by  mannai  labour, 
are  used  freely  where  a  rich  effect  is  dcaired.  Elabontrly  carved 
panels  also  are  made  by  machines  and  a  reaull  almost  equafto  worit 
done  entirely  by  hand  u  obtained  tf ,  after  machinery  ha*  done  all  in 
its  power,  the  hand  worker  witb  his  cfaiaeb  and  gouges  puts  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  work. 

Ironmongery. — In  rv^rd  to  the  finishing  of  a  building,  no  deta3 
calls  for  greater  consideration  than  .  the  aelection  and  accurate 
fixing  of  suitable  ironmongery,  which  include*  the  hinges,  bolts, 
locks,  door  and  window  fittings,  and  the  many  varieties  of  metal 
finishings  required  for  the  oompletk>n  of  a  building  The  taskof  the 
■election  betonn  to  the  employer  or  the  architect;  the  fixing  is 
performed  by  the  joiner 


Sedioa. 


Section  of  cap 

looking  upwards. 


Fig.  13. 


Of  hinits,  the  variety  termed  butts  are  in  general  use  for  hanriog 
doors,  and  are  socalk-d  from  being  fitted  to  the  buti  edge  of  theooor 
They  should  be  ol  wrought  iron,  cast-iron  butts  bemg  hablr  to  snap 
should  they  sustain  a  shock.  Lifiint  butts  are  made  with  a  removable 
pin  to  enable  the  door  to  be  removed  and  replaced  without  unscrew- 
ing. Ruimt  butts  have  oblique  joints  which  cause  the  door  to  rise 
and  clear  a  thick  carpet  ana  yet  nuke  a  close  joint  with  the  floor 
when  shut.  Hinges  of  brass  or  gun-metal  are  used  in  special  cir- 
cumstances. Common  forms  of  hinges  used  on  ledgcd  doors  are  cbc 
cross  tamet  and  the  strap  There  are  many  varieties  of  i^tng 
hinges  designed  to  bnng  the  door  automatically  to  a  desired  portion. 
Witn  such  ninges  a  rubber  stop  shoidd  be  fixed  on  the  floor  orocher 
coovenient  plue  to  prevent  undue  strain  through  the  door  bcios 
forced  back. 

Among  locks  and  fasttnimts  the  cmlinary  barrH  or  tovtr  bolt 

no  description     The /tush  barret  is  a  bolt  lot  in  flush  with  the  f. 

of  a  door  The  espatnoiett*  im  a  devck>pment  of  the  tower  bolt  auKl 
extends  the  whole  height  -of  the  door;  a  handle  at  a  convenirnt 
height,  when  turned,  snooting  bolts  at  the  top  and  bottom  simul- 
uneously  Their  chief  use  is  for  French  casements.  The  padjock 
is  used  to  secure  doors  by  means  of  a  staple  and  eye.  The  %lo€h 
lock  is  a  large  nm  lock  with  hard  wood  casing  and  is  used  for  stal>iea« 
church  doors,  &c.;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  dead  lock  opened  only  by  m. 
key,  and  is  often  used  in  conjunction  with  a  Norfolk  latch.  The 
metal  cased  nm  lock  is  a  cheap  form  for  domestic  and  general  use. 
The  use  of  a  nm  lock  obviates  (he  necessity  of  forming  a  mortice 
in  the  thickness  of  the  door  which  is  required  when  a  mortice  lock 
IS  used,    fmier  plat*s  add  greatly  to  tUe  good  appearance  of  a  dooc;. 
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And  protect  the  painted  work.  Sask  fajteners  are  fixed  at  the  meet' 
(ng  rails  of  double  hung  sashes  to  prevent  the  window  being  oper~' 
from  the  outside  and  serve  also  to  clip  the  two  sashes  tightly 


(ng  rails  of  double  hung  sashes  to  prevent  the  window  being  opened 
from  the  outside  and  serve  also  to  clip  the  two  sashes  tightly  to- 
cher    They  ahould  bo  of  a  ju-ttern  to  re»st  the  att:ick  of  a  knife 


inserted  between  the  raib.  Sa*k  lifts  and  ptiUs  of  brass  or  bronze 
are  fitted  to  targe  sashes.  Ornamental  casement  stays  and  fasteners 
in  many  different  metals  are  made  in  numerous  designs  and  styles. 
FanittiU  opentn  for  single  lights,  or  geared  for  a  number  o(  sashes, 
may  be  designed  to  suit  povitions  difncult  of  aixeaa. 

The  following  are  the  principal  books  of  reference  on  this  subject: 
J.  Gwilt.  Encydopaedia  of  Arckitecture;  Sutcliffe,  Modtm  House  Can- 
slrvclion;  Rivington,  Notts  on  BuUdiHg  Construction  (j  vols.):  H. 
Adams.  Bitildtnt  Constrtution;  C.  F.  Mitchcfl,  Buildini  Construction; 
Robinson,  Carpentry  and  Joinery;  J.  P.  Allen,  Practical  Bnildini 
Constritction :  J  Newlands.  Carpenter  end  Jotner's  Assistant;  Bury, 
Ecclesiastical  iVoodicork ;  T.  Tredgold  and  Young,  Jnnery\  Peter 
Nicholson,  Carpenter  and  Joiner's  AssistaiU.  (J.  Bt.) 

JOINT  (through  Fr.  from  \^i.  junclum,  juniert,  to  join),  that 
which  joins  two  parts  together  or  the  place  where  two  parts  are 
joined.  (See  Joinery;  Joints.)  In  law,  the  word  ii  used 
adjectivally  as  a  term  applied  to  obligations,  estates,  &c, 
implying  that  the  rights  in  question  relate  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  parties  joined.  Obligations  to  which  several  are  parties 
may  be  sereral,  i.t  enforceable  against  each  independently  of 
the  others,  or  joint,  i.e.  enforceable  only  against  all  of  them 
taken  together,  oi  joint  aud  leBerai,  i.e.  enforceable  against  each 
or  all  at  the  option  of  the  claimant  (see  Gua^ntee).  So  an 
interest  or  estate  given  to  two  or  more  persons  for  their  joint 
lives  continues  only  so  long  as  all  the  lives  are  in  existence. 
Joint-tenants  are  co-owners  who  take  together  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  same  title,  and  without  any  difference  in  the  quality  or 
extent  of  their  respective  interests;  and  when  one  of  the  joint- 
tenants  dies  his  share,  insteui  of  going  to  his  own  beixs,  lapses 
to  his  co-tenants  by  survivorship.  This  estate  is  therefore  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  tenancy  in  comsnon,  when  the 
co-tenants  have  each  a  separate  interest  which  on  death  passes 
to  the  heirs  and  not  to  the  surviving  tenants.  When  several 
take  an  estate  together  any  words  or  facts  implying  severance 
will  prevent  the  tenancy  from  being  construed  as  joint. 
-  JOINTS,  in  anatomy.  The  study  of  joints,  or  articulations, 
is  known  as  Arthrology  (Gr.  ifApov),  and  naturally  begins  with 
the  definition  of  a  joinL  Anatomically  the  term  is  used  for  any 
connexion  between  two  or  more  adjacent  parts  of  the  skeleton, 
whether  they  be  bone  or  cartilage.  Joints  may  be  immovable, 
like  those  of  the  skull,  or  movable,  like  the  knee. 

lmmo\'able  joints,  or  synartXroses,  are  usually  adaptations  to 
growth  rather  than  mobility,  and  are  always  between  bones.  When 
growth  ceases  the  bones  often  unite,  and  the  joint  is  then  obliterated 
by  a  process  known  as  synostosis,  though  whether  the  union  of  the 
bones  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  stoppage  of  growth  is  obscure. 
Immo\*ab1e  joints  never  have  a  cavitjj  between  the  two  bones; 
there  is  simply  a  layer  of  the  substance  in  which  the  bone  has  been 
bid  down,  and  this  remains  unaltered.  If  the  bone  is  being  deposited 
in  cartilage  a  layer  of  cartilage  intervenes,  and  the  joint  is  called 
synchondrosis  (fig.  t),  but  if  in  membrane  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous 
tissue  persists,  and  the  joint  is  then  known  as  a  stUnre  (fig.  2).    Good 


IFIC.  I— Vertical 
section  through  a 
tynchondrosis.  b,  bt 
the  two  bones;  Sc^ 
the  interposed  car- 
tilage;/.  t  he  fibrous 
membrane  which 
plays  the  part  of  a 
CgamcDt. 


,  Fig.  2.— Vertical  section 
through  a  cranial  suture,  b,  b, 
the  two  bones;  5,  opposite  the 
suture;  /.  the  fibroui  mem- 
brane, or  periosteum,  pasaing 
between  the  two  bones,  which 
plavs  the  part  of  a  ligament, 
and  which  is  continuous  with 
the  interposed  fibrous  mem- 
brane. 


examples  of  ivnchoodrotet  are  the  epiphysial  lines  which  sepuate 
the  epiphyses  from  the  shafts  of  developing  long  bones,  or  theoccipito- 
^>hcfioid  synchondrosis  in  the  base  of  the  tkull.  Examplea  of 
autures  are  plentiful  in  the  vault  of  the  akuU,  and  are  given  special 
names,  such  as  sutura  dentata.  s.  scrrau.  a.  sguanftom,  according  to 
the  plan  of  their  outline.  There  are  two  kinds  of  fibrous  syn- 
arthroses, which  differ  from  sutures  in  that  they  do  not  synostoee. 
One  of  these  is  a  schindylesis,  in  which  a  thin  ^te  of  one  bone  is 
fvoeived  into  a  sk>t  in  another,  as  io  the  joint  between  the  ■phrnoid 


and  vomer.  TW  other  ia  a  peg  and  sacket  ioint.  or  geiapAam, 
found  where  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  fit  into  the  alveoli  or  tooth  aocketa 
in  the  jaws. 

Movable  joints,  or  diarthroses.  are  divided  into  those  in  which 
there  is  mucn  and  little  movement.  When  there  is  little  movement 
the  teHn  half-joint  or  amphiartkrosis  Is  used-  The  simplest  kind  of 
amphiarthroHs  is  that  in  which  two  bones  are  connected  by  bundles 
of  fibrous  tissue  which  pass  at  right  angles  from  the  one  to  the  other; 
such  a  joint  only  differs  from  a  suture  in  the  fact  that  the  inicrvenii^ 
fibrous  tissue  is  more  plentiful  and  is  organised  into  definite  bundles. 
to  which  the  name  01  inierosseoms  btaments  is  ^ven.  and  also  that 
it  does  not  synostose  when  growth  stops.  A  ;oint  of  this  kind  is 
called  a  syndetmosts,  though  probably  the  distinction  is  a  vtry 
arbitrary  one.  and  depends  upon  the  amount  of  movement  which  is 
brought  about  by  the  muscles  on  the  two  bones.  As  an  instance  at 
this  the  inferior  tibiofibular  joint  of  mammals  may  be  cited.  In 
man  this  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  syndesmosis,  and  there  is  only 
a  slight  play  between  the  two  bones.  In  the  mouse  there  is  no  movo 
ment,  and  the  two  bones  form  a  syn- 
chondrosu  between  them  which  speed- 
ily becomes  a  synostosis,  while  in  many 
Marsupials  there  is  fret  mobiKty  be- 
tween the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  a  definite 
synovial  cavity  n  esublished.  The 
other  variety  of  amphiarthrosis  or  haK* 

I'otnt  is  the  symphysis,  which  differs 
rom  the  syndesmosis  in  having  both 
bony  surfaces  lined  with  cartilage  and 
between  the  two  cartilages  «. layer  of  FiO.  i.-Vertical  section' 
fibro-carnlage.  the  centre  of  which  often  through  an  amphiarthrodial 
softens  and  forms  a  small  synovial  joint.  6.  6,  the  two  bones; 
cavity.  Examples  of  this  are  the  sym-  c,  c,  the  plate  of  cartilage 
physiB  pubis,  the  mesMternal joint,  and  on  the  articular  surface  of 
the  joints  between  the  bodies  of  the  each  bone;  Fc,  the  inter- 
vertebrae  (fig.  ;j).  ...      mediate  fibro-cartilage;  /.  /, 

The   true  diarthrMts  are   joints   in    the  externa!  ligaments, 
which   there   is  either   fairly   free  or 

very  free  movement.  The  opposing  surfaces  of  the  bones  are 
linra  with  articular  cartilage,  wnich  is  the  unossified  remnant  of  the 
cartilaginous  model  in  which  they  are  formed  and  is  called  the 
cartilage  of  encrust  ment  (Fig.  ^,  c).  Between  the  two  cartilages  is  the 
joint  cavity,  while  surroundmg  the  joint  is  the  capsute  (fig.  4,  f), 
which  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  superficial  layers  of  the  original  peri-. 
osteum  or  perichondrium,  but  it  may  be  strengthened  externally  ^ 
by  Burrounaing  fibrous  structures,  such  as  the  tendons  of  muscles,; 
which  become  modified  and  acquire  fresh  attachments  for  the 
purpose.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  greater  the  intermittent 
strain  on  any  part  of  the  capsule  the  more  it  responds  by  increasing' 
in  thickness.    Lining  the  interior  of  the  capsule,  and  aU  ot^er  parts 


Fig.  4.— Vertical  section 
through  a  diarthrodial 
joint,  b,  b,  the  two  bones; 
c,  c,  the  plate  of  cartilage 
on  the  articular  surface  of 
each  bone;  /,  /,  the  invest- 
ing ligament,  the  dotted, 
line  within  which  repre-: 
sent*  the  synovial  mem-j 
brane.  The  letter  s  is 
placed  in  the  cavity  of  the 
joint. 


Fig.  S-— Vertical  sec- 
^tion  through  a  diarthro- 
dial joint,  in  which  the 
cavity  is  subdivided  into 
two  by  an  interposed 
fibro-cartilagc  or  men- 
iscus, Fc.  The  other 
ilettersasin  fig.  4. 


of  the  jtMnt  cavity  except  where  the  articular  cartilage  is  present,  te 
the  Mymoiai  memnne  (fig.  4.  dotted  Hne);  this  is  a  layer  of  end^l 
tbcliu  cells  which  secrete  the  synovial  fluid  to  lubricate  the  interior 
of  the  joint  by  means  of  a  small  percentage  of  mucin,  albumin  and 
fatty  matter  which  it  contains. 

A  compound  diarthrodial  joint  is  one  in  which  the  joint  cavity  b 
divided  partly  or  whoUy  into  two  by  a  Mffiuciu  or  inttr-^iticviat^ 
fibeo-cartilAit  (fig.  5.  Fc). 

The  shape  of  the  joint  cavity  vanes  greatly,  and  the  different 
divisions  ol  movable  joints  depend  upon  it.  It  is  often  assumed  that 
the  structure  of  a  joint  determines  its  movement,  but  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  (or  the  view  that  the  movtuwnu  to  whkh  a  joint  is 
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wblect  determine  Ht  dupe.  AteaettmBleaflhwIthasbeenround 
that  the  mobility  of  the  metacarita-phabingeal  joint  of  the  thumb 
in  a  large  number  of  workmg  men  is  lea*  tlian  it  ts  in  a  large  number 
of  women  who  use  ncedlet  and  thread,  or  in  a  lar^  number  ci 
medical  atudenu  who  uac  pens  and  acalpeli,  and  that  the  ^slightly 
movable  thumb  has  quite  a  difTerently  shaped  articular  surface  from 
the  freely  movable  one  (see  7.  Anat.  and  Pkys.  xxix.  446).  R.  Fiek. 
too,  has  demonstrated  that  the  concavity  or  convexity  of  the  joint 
surface  depends  on  the  position  of  the  chief  muscles  which  move 
the  joint,  and  has  enunciated  the  law  that  when  the  chief  muscle 
or  muscles  are  attached  close  to  the  articular  end  of  the  skeletal 
element  that  end  becomes  concave,  while,  when  ihey  are  attached 
(ar  off  or  are  not  attached  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of  the  phalanges,  the 
articular  end  is  convex.  His  meciiaiiical  explanation  is  ingenious 
and  to  the  present  writer  convincing  (see  Handbuck  der  CeUnke^ 
by  R.  Fick,  Jena.  I4<H>-  Bernays,  however,  pointed  out  that  the 
articular  ends  were  moulded  before  the  muscutor  tissue  was  differen* 
tinted  (Utrfk.  Jakrb.  iv.  40}),  but  to  this  Fick  replies  by  poiaung 
out  that  muscular  movements  be^ in  before  the  muscle  fibrea  are 
/ormed,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  chick  as  early  as  the  second  day  of 
incubation. 

The  freely  movable  joints  (trtie  diarthnais)  are  classified  as 
follows! — 

(I)  Cltdini  joints  (Artkrodia),  in  which  the  articular  surfaces  are 
flat,  as  in  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones. 

'  (>)  HiMttjainli  (Ci'agfjmnu),  such  as  the  elbow  and  interphalangeal 
Joints. 

I  (3)  Candyleid  joints  (Cmdytarlkmis),  allonring  flexion  and  exten- 
sion as  well  as  lateral  movement,  but  no  rotation.  The  metacarpo- 
plsalangcal  and  wrist  joints  are  examples  of  this. 
•  (4)  Saddlt'Skapti  joints  {Artunius  sfilons),  allowing  the  same 
movements  as  the  last  with  greater  strength.  Tlierafpo-metacarpal 
joint  of  the  thumb  is  an  example. 

(5)  Bali  and  sofketjotnJt  (Enarlkrosit),  allowing  free  movement  in 
any  direction,  as  in  the  shoulder  and  hip, 

(6)  Pivol-jotnt  (Troeboidts).  allowing  only  lotation  round  a  longitu- 
diiial  axis,  as  in  the  radio-ulnar  joims. 

BmbryMofy'. . 
Joints  are  developetl  in  the  mesenchyme,  or  that  part  of  the 
mesoderm  which  is  not  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  serous 
cavities.  The  synarlhnses  may  be  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
delay  in  development,  because,  as  the  embryonic  tissue  of  the 
mesenchyme  passes  from  a  fibrous  to  a  bony  state,  the  fibrous 
tissue  may  remain  along  a  certain  line  and  to  form  a  suture,  or, 
when  chondrificalion  has  preceded  ossification,  the  cartilage  may 
remain  at  a  certain  place  and  so  form  a  synchondrosis.  The 
diartbroses  represent  an  arrest  of  devclopmeni  at  an  earlier  stage, 
for  a  part  of  the  original  embryonic  tissue  remains  as  a  plate  of 
round  cells,  while  the  neighbouring  two  rods  chondrify  and  ossify. 
This  pbte  may  become  converted  into  fibra-carlilage,  in  which 
case  an  amphiarthrodial  joint  results,  or  it  may  become  absorbed 
in  the  centre  to  form  a  joint  cavity,  or,  if  this  absorption  occurs 
in  two  places,  two  joint  cavities  with  an  intervening  meniscus 
may  result.  Although,  ontogenetically,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
meniad  arise  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  the  teaching  of  com- 
parative anatomy  suggests  that,  phylogenclically,  they  originate 
as  an  ingrowth  from  the  capsule  pushing  the  synovial  membrane 
in  front  of  them.  The  subject  will  be  returned  to  when  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  individual  joints  is  reviewed.  In 
the  human  foetus  the  joint  cavities  are  all  formed  by  the  tenth 
week  of  iotn-uterine  Ufe. . 

AHATom 

JouUs  «/  tke  Altai  Skddtn. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  except  those  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx  are  separated,  and  at  the  same  time  connected,  by  the 
inlcnerltbrol  disks  These  are  formed  of  alternating  concentric 
rinp  of  fibrous  tissue  and  fibro-cartilage,  with  an  elastic  mass  in 
the  centre  known  as  the  mw/eiu  pulposiu.  The  bodies  are  also 
bound  together  by  anterier  and  posterior  commati  litamtnls. 
The  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  fits  into  a  pivot  joint  formed  by 
the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  in  front  and  the  Itamtrst  liiamtnl 
behind,  it  b  attached  to  the  basioccipital  bone  by  two  strong 
laltral  dak  litamtnls,  and,  in  the  mid  line,  by  a  feebler  middit 
check  li[ameitt  which  is  regarded  morphologically  as  containmg 
the  reinains  of  the  notochord.  This  allanto-asial  joint  is  the 
one  which  allows  the  bead  to  be  shaken  from  side  to  side.  Nod- 
ding the  head  occuii  at  tiie  tcipit»-allt»Uat  j»iiit,ii\iA  oonaists 


of  the  two  ocdpital  condyles  received  into  the  cup-shaped 
articular  facets  on  the  atlas  and  surrounded  by  capsular  liga- 
ments. The  neural  arches  of  the  vertebrae  articulate  one  with 
another  by  the  artiaUar  jacels,  each  of  which  has  a  capsular 
ligament.  In  addition  to  these  the  laminae  ate  connected  by 
the  very  elastic  Ugamenta  subjiata.  The  spinous  processes  are 
joined  by  interspinout  iiiaments,  and  their  tips  by  a  supraspinous 
ligometit,  wliich  in  the  neck  is  continued  from  the  spine  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra  to  the  external  occipital  crest  and 
protuberance  as  the  litamtntum  uucluu,  a  thin,  fibrous,  median 
septum  between  the  mnsdcs  of  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  combined  effect  of  all  these  Joints  and  ligaments  is  to 
allow  the  spinal  column  to  be  bent  in  any  direction  or  to  be 
rotated,  though  only  a  small  amount  of  movement  occurs 
between  any  two  vertebrae. 

The  heads  of  the  ribs  articulate  with  the  bodies  of  two  con- 
tiguous thoracic  vertebrae  and  the  disk  between.  The  liga- 
ments which'  connect  them  are  called  coslo-central,  and  are  two 
in  number.  The  anterior  of  these  is  the  stellate  liiameul,  which 
has  three  bands  radiating  from  the  head  of  the  rib  to  the  two 
vertebrae  and  the  intervening  disk.  The  other  one  is  the  iitfer- 
articular  HtamenI,  which  ctmnccts  the  ridge,  dividing  the  two 
articular  cavities  on  the  head  of  the  lib,  to  the  dak;  it  is  absent 
in  the  first  and  three  lowest  ribs. 

The  ctsio-lransterse  litaments  bind  the  ribs  to  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  thoracic  vertebrae.  The  superior  costo-trans- 
verse  ligament  binds  the  neck  of  the  rib  to  the  transverse  procesa 
of  the  vertebra  above;  the  middle  or  interosseous  coimects  the 
back  of  the  neck  to  the  front  of  its  own  ttansvetse  process;  while 
the  posterior  runs  from  the  tip  of  the  transverse  process  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib.  The  iimer  and  bwer  part 
of  each  tubercle  forms  a  diarthrodial  joint  with  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  its  own  transverse  process,  except  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  ribs.  At  the  junction  of  the  ribs  with  their  cartilagei 
no  diarthrodial  joint  is  hrmed;  the  periosteum  simply  becomes 
perichondrium  and  binds  the  two  struaures  together.  Where 
the  cartikgcs,  however,  join  the  sternum,  or  where  they  Join  one 
another,  diarthrodial  joints  with  synovial  cavities  are  estab- 
hshed.  In  the  case  of  the  second  rib  this  is  double,  and  in  that 
of  the  first  usually  wanting.  The  mesostemai  joint,  between  the 
pre-  and  mesostemum.  has  already  been  given  ts  an  example 
of  a  symphysis. 

Comparative  Anatomy- — For  the  convexity  or  concavity  of  tlio 
vertebral  centra  in  diflcrent  clawcs  of  vertebrates,  see  Skkletok: 
axial.  The  intervertebral  disks  first  appear  in  the  Crocodilia,  the 
hi([hcst  existing  order  of  rcptilia.  In  many  Mammals  the  middle 
fasciculus  of  toe  stellate  filament  is  continued  right  across  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  disk  into  the  ligament  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  is  probably  serially  homologous  with  the  ventral  arch  of  tho 
atlas.  A  similar  ligament  joins  the  beads  of  the  ribs  dontal  to  the 
disk.  To  these  bands  the  names  of  anterior  (ventral)  and  posterior 
(dorsal)  conjugal  ligaments  have  been  given,  and  they  may  be  demon- 
strated in  a  seven  months'  human  foetus  ^sce  B.  Sutton,  LiMineiitl, 
London.  1903).  The  tigamentnm  nuckee  is  a  strong  elastic  band  in 
the  Ungubta  which  supports  the  weight  of  the  head.  In  the 
Carnivora  it  only  reaches  as  lar  forward  as  the  spine  of  the  axia^ 

The  Jaw  Joint,  or  lemporo-mendibular  eelUttalion,  occurs 
between  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone  did  the 
condyle  of  the  jaw.  Between  the  two  there  is  an  intennicnlar 
fibro^arlilage  or  meniscus,  and  the  joint  is  surrtMinded  by  a 
capsule  of  which  the  outer  part  is  the  thickest.  On  first  opening 
the  mouth,  the  joint  acts  as  a  hinge,  but  very  soon  the  condyle 
begins  to  ghde  lorwatd  on  to  the  eminentiaarticularis  (see  Sutiu.) 
and  takes  the  memscus  with  it.  This  gliding  movement  between 
the  meniscus  atid  temporal  bone  may  be  separately  brought 
a°bout  by  protruding  the  lower  teeth  in  front  of  the  upper,  or,  on 
one  aide  only,  tqr  moving  the  jaw  acioss  to  the  opposite  side. 

Comperatwc  A  nalomy.  —The  Mm  between  the  temporat  and  numS- 
bular  tioncs  is  only  found  in  Mammals:  in  the  lower  vertebrates  the 
law  opens  between  (he  quadrate  and  articular  bones.  In  the 
Camivora  it  n  a  perfect  hinge:  in  many  Rodents  only  the  antero. 
posterior  gliding  movement  is  present ;  while  in  the  Ruminants  the 
lateralixing  movement  is  the  chief  one.  Soniecimcs,  as  in  the 
Oniiihorh>'nchtts,  the  meniscus  ia  absent. 
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The  ifcnw-cfancK^  artiaUoHnt,  between  the  presteniiim  and 
'davide,  is  a  gliding  joint,  and  allows  slight  upward  and  down- 
ward and  forward  and  backward  movements.  Tbe  two  bony 
surfaces  are  separated  by  a  meniscus,  the  vertical  movements 
taking  place  outside  and  the  antero-posterior  inside  this.  There 
is  a  well-marked  capsule,  of  which  the  anterior  part  is  strongest. 
The  two  clavicles  are  joined  across  the  top  ot  the  presternum  by 
an  intercUvicuIar  ligament. 

The  acramitKlavictdar  articulaiion  is  also  a  gliding  joint,  but 
allows  a  swinging  or  pendulum  movement  of  the  scapula  on  the 
clavicle.  The  upper  part  of  the  capsule  is  strongest,  and  from 
it  hangs  down  a  partial  meniscus  into  the  cavity. 

Compcratat  Anatomy. — Bland  Sutton  rraards  the  interKrlavicular 
Keament  as  a  vestige  of  the  intercbvicle  of  fTt^ptiles  and  Monotremca. 
The  menisci  are  omy  fowid  in  the  Primates,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  Mammals  have  no  clavicle,  or  a  very  rudimentary 
one.  By  some  the  mrniacos  of  the  sternoclavicular  joint  is  regarded 
as  the  homologve  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  interclavicle,  but  the  fact 
that  it  only  occurs  in  the  Primates  where  movements  in  different 
planes  are  fairly  free  is  suggestive  of  a  physiological  rather  than  a 
morpbolocical  oiigia  for  it. 

The  SHOOtDES  JOINT  is  a  good  example  of  the  ball  and  socket 
or  enarthrodial  variety.  Its  most  striking  characteristic  is 
mobility  at  the  expense  of  strength.  The  small  size  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  in  comparison  with  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and 
the  great  laxity  of  the  capsule,  favour  this,  although  the  glenoid 
cavity  is  slightly  deepened  by  a  Sbrous  lip,  called  the  ilmoid 
UtamiKl,  round  its  margin.  The  presence  of  the  coracoid  and 
acromial  processes  of  the  scapula,  with  the  camer-iicromai  liga- 
ment between  them,  serves  as  an  overhanging  protection  to  the 
joint,  while  the  biceps  tendon  runs  over  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
inside  the  capaule,  though  surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  synovial 
membrane.  Were  it  not  for  these  two  extra  safeguards  the 
shoulder  would  be  even  mote  liable  to  dislocation  than  it  is. 
The  upper  part  of  the  capsule,  which  is  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  coracoid  process,  is  thickened,  and  known  as  the  coract- 
kumeral  Ugamtnt,  while  inside  the  front  of  the  capsule  arc  three 
folds  of  sjmovial  membrane,  called  gteno-kttmtral  folds. 

Camparatme  Anatomy, — In  the  lower  Vertebrates  the  shoulder 
is  adapted  to  sapport  rather  than  prehension  and  is  not  10  freely 
movable  as  in  the  Primates.  The  tendon  of  the  biceps  has  evidently 
sunk  through  the  capsule  into  the  joint,  and  even  when  it  is  intra- 
capsular there  is  usually  a  double  fold  connecting  its  sheath  of 
synovial  membrane  with  that  lining  the  capsule.  In  Man  this  has 
been  broken  through,  but  remains  of  it  persist  in  the  superior  gteno- 
humeral  fold.  The  middle  gleno-humeral  fold  is  the  vestige  of  a  strong 
ligament  which  steadies  and  limits  the  range  of  movement  of  the 
joint  in  many  lower  Mammals. 

The  ELBOW  JOINT  is  an  exceflent  example  of  the  ginglytnus  or 
hinge,  though  its  transverse  axis  of  movement  is  not  quite  at 
fight  angles  to  the  central  axis  of  tbe  fimb,  but  is  lower  internally 
than  externally.  This  tends  to  bring  the  forearm  towards  the 
body  when  the  elbow  is  bent.  The  elbow  is  a  great  contrast  to 
tbe  shoulder,  as  tbe  trochlea  and  capitellum  of  the  humerus  are 
closely  adapted  to  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  head  of  the 
radius  Csee  Skeleton:  appendicular);  consequently  movement 
in  one  plane  only  is  allowed,  and  the  joint  is  a  strong  one.  The 
capsule  is  divided  into  anterior,  posterior,  and  two  hteral  liga- 
ments, though  these  are  all  really  continuous.  The  joint  cavity 
communicates  freely  with  that  of  the  superior  radio-ulnar 
aiticnlation. 

Tbe  raiia-alnar  joints  are  three:  thi;  upper  one  is  an  example 
of  a  pivot  joint,,  and  in  it  the  disk-shaped  head  of  tbe  radius 
lotates  in  a  circle  formed  by  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  o{  the  ulna 
Internally  and  the  orbicular  ligament  in  the  other  three  quarters. 

The  middle  radio-ulnar  articulation  is  simply  an  interosseous 
membrane,  the  fibres  of  which  tun  downwaxd  and  inward  from 
the  radius  to  the  ulna. 

The  inferior  radio-tinar  joint  a  formed  by  the  disk-shaped 
lower  end  of  the  ulna  6tting  into  the  sb'ghtly  concave  sigmoid 
cavity  of  tbe  radius.  Below,  the  cavity  of  this  joint  is  shut  of! 
from  that  of  the  wrist  by  a  Iriangular  fbro-carlitage.  The  move- 
awau  tliowcd  at  tbese  tlvee  uUcuiaiiant  ^tt  called  ptonation 


and  supination  of  the  radius.  The  head  of  that  bone  twists,' 
in  the  orbicular  ligament,round  its  central  vertical  axis  for  about 
half  a  circle.  Below,  however,  the  whole  lower  cod  of  the  radius 
circles  round  the  lower  end  of  the  dna,  the  centre  of  rotation 
being  close  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna.  The  ndius,  thet^ 
fore,  in  its  pronation,  describes  half  a  cone,  the  base  of  which  it 
below,  and  the  hand  follows  the  radius. 

ComparatiBe  Anatomy. — fn  pronograde  Mammals  the  forearm  is 
usually  permanently  pronated,  and  tbe  head  of  the  radius,  instead 
of  being  circular  and  at  the  side  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna,  ia 
transversely  oval  and  in  front  of  that  bone,  occupying  the  same  place 
that  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  does  in  Man.  This  type  of 
elbow,  which  la  adapted  simply  to  support  and  progression,  is  best 
seen  in  the  Ungulata ;  in  them  both  lateral  li^nsents  ate  attached 
to  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  there  is  no  orbicular  ligament,  since 
the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  radius  does  not  allow  of  any  supination. 


The  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna  fonns  merely  a  posterior  guide  or 
guard  to  the  joint,  but  transmits  no  weighL  No  better  example 
of  the  maximum  changes  which  the  uses  of  support  and  prehension 


bring  about  can  be  found  than  in  contrasting  the  elbow  of  the  Sheep 
or  other  Ungulate  with  that  of  Man.  Towards  one  or  other  of  these 
tvpcs  the  elbows  of  all  Mammals  tencL  It  may  be  roughly  stated 
that,  when  pronation  and  supination  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a 
circle  are  possible,  an  orbicular  ligament  appears. 

The  WUST  JOINT,  or  radio-carpal  articulation,  lies  between  the 
radius  and  triangular  fibro-cartilage  above,  and  the  scaphoid, 
semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones  below.  It  is  a  condyloiti  joint 
allowing  flexion  and  extension  roiud  one  axis,  and  slight  lateral 
movement  (abduction  and  adduction)  round  the  other.  There 
is  a  well-marked  capsule,  divided  into  anterior,  posterior,  and 
lateral  ligaments.  The  joint  cavity  is  shut  off  from  the  inferior 
radio-ulnar  joint  above,  and  the  intercarpal  joints  below. 

The  intercarpal  joints  are  gliding  articulations,  the  various 
bones  being  connected  by  palmar,  dorsal,  and  a  few  interosscotis 
ligaments,  but  only  those  connecting  the  fir^t  row  of  bones  are 
complete,  and  so  isolate  one  joint  cavity  from  another.  That 
part  of  the  intercarpal  joints  which  lies  between  the  first  and 
second  rows  of  carpal  bones  is  called  the  transverse  carpal  joint, 
and  at  this  a  good  deal  of  the  movement  which  seems  to  take 
place  at  the  wrist  really  occurs. 

The  earpo-metacarpal  articulations  arc,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  the  thumb,  gliding  joints,  and  continuous  with  the  great 
intercarpal  joint  cavity.  Tbe  cacpo-metacarpal  joint  of  the 
thumb  is  the  best  example  of  a  saddle-shaped  joint  in  Man.  It 
allows  forward  and  backward  and  lateral  movement,  and  is  veiy 
strong. 

The  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  are  condyloid  joints  like  the 
wri.st,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  great  thickness  of  the  palmar 
ligaments  of  their  capsules.  In  the  four  iimer  fingers  these 
glenoid  ligaments,  as  they  are  called,  are  joined  together  by  the 
transverse  metacarpal  ligament. 

The  inter  phalangeal  articulations  are  simple  hinges  stUTOimded 
by  a  capsule,  of  which  the  dorsal  part  is  very  thin. 

Comparative  Anatomy. — The  wrist  joint  of  the  lower  Mammals 
allows  less  lateral  movement  than  does  that  uf  Mac  while  the  lower 
end  of  the  ulna  is  better  developed  and  is  received  into  a  cup-shaped 
socket  formed  by  the  cuneiform  and  pisiform  bones.  At  the  same 
time,  unless  there  is  prettyfrce  pronation  and  supination, tbe  triangu- 
lar fibro-cartilage  is  only  represented  by  an  interosseous  ligament, 
which  mav  be  continuous  above  with  the  interosseous  membrane 
between  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  suggests  the  possibility  that  the 
fibro-cartilaee  is  largely  a  derivative  of  this  membrane.  In  most 
Mammals  the  wrist  u  divided  into  two  lateral  parts,  as  it  is  in  the 
human  foetus,  but  free  pronation  and  supination  seem  to  cause 
the  disappearance  of  the  septum. 

Joints  oj  the  Lower  Extremity. 

The  sacro-innopiinate  arliaiaHan  consists  of  the  stero-itiai 
joint  and  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  The  form^  is  one  of  the 
amphiarthroses  or  half-joints  by  which  the  sacrum  is  bound  to 
the  ih'um.  The  mechanism  of  the  human  sacrum  is  that  of  a 
suspension  bridge  slung  between  the  two  pillars  or  ilia  by  the 
very  strong  posterior  sacro-Uiae  ligaments  which  represent  the 
chains.  The  axis  of  the  joint  passes  through  tbe  second  sacral 
vertebra,  but  the  sacrum  is  so  nearly  horizontal  that  the  weight 
of  tbe  body,  which  is  transmitted  to  tbe  first  sacral  vertebra, 
tends  to  tilt  that  part  down.  This  tendency  is  corrected  by  the 
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|icat  aod  Hntll  $acrt-iciatic  liiamtnis,  which  fasten  the  lower 
part  ol  the  aacrum  to  the  tuberoiity  and  spine  of  the  ischium 
respectively,  so  that,  although  the  sacrum  is  a  suapenaion  bridge 
when  looked  at  from  Ixhind,  it  is  a  lever  of  the  &rst  kind  when 
seen  from  the  side  or  in  sagittal  section. 

The  pubic  symphysis  is  the  union  between  the  two  pubic  bonea. 
It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  symphysis,  already  described, 
and  may  have  a  small  median  cavity. 

The  mr  joint,  like  the  shoulder,  is  a  ball  and  socket,  but  does 
not  allow  such  free  movement ;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
socket  or  acetabulum  is  deeper  than  the  glenoid  cavity  and  that 
the  capsule  is  not  so  lax.  At  the  same  time  the  loss  of  mobihty 
is  made  up  for  by  increased  strength.    The  capsule  baa  three 


Pubocapsuhr  ligament 
(Frosi  Dafid  BeptHuii,  Cuoalachui'i  rutf&Ml »/  Amttmj.^ 

Fig.  6.— Dissection  of  the  Hip  Joint  from  the  front 

thickened  bands,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  Uio-femoral 
or  Y-shaped  ligament  of  Bifclmn.  The  stalk  of  the  Y  is  attached 
to  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  while  the  two  limbs  are 
fastened  to  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  spiral  line  of  the 
femur.  The  ligament  is  so  strong  that  it  hardly  ever  ruptures 
in  a  dislocation  of  the  hip.  As  a  plumb-line,  dropped  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  passes  behind  the  centre  of  the  hip 
joint,  this  ligament,  lying  as  it  does  in  front  of  the  joint,  takes  the 
strain  in  Man's  erect  position.  The  other  two  thickened  parts 
of  the  capsule  are  known  as  pubo-ftmoral  and  ischio-Jemorai,  from 
their  attachments.  Inside  the  capsule,  and  deepening  the  margin 
of  the  acetabulum,  is  a  fibrous  rim  known  as  the  cotyloid  ligament, 
which  grips  the  spherical  head  of  the  femur  and  is  continued 
across  the  cotyloid  notch  as  the  transverse  liiamml.  The  floor 
of  the  acetabulum  has  a  horseshoe-shaped  surface  of  articular 
cartilage,  concave  downward,  and,  occupying  the  "  frog  "  of  the 
horse's  hoof,  is  a  mass  of  fat  called  the  Haversian  pad.  Attached 
to  the  inner  margin  of  the  horseshoe,  and  to  the  transverse  liga- 
ment where  that  is  deficient,  is  a  reflexion  of  synovial  membrane 
which  forms  a  covering  for  the  pad  and  is  continued  as  a  tube 
to  the  depiessioV  on  the  head  of  the  femur  called  the /mm  capitis. 
This  reflexion  carries  blood-vessels  and  nerves  to  the  femur,  and 
tbo  contains  fibrous  tissue  from  outside  the  joint.  It  is  known 
as  the  litamenlwH  teres. 

Comparative  Anatomy. — Bland  Sutton  regards  the  Uio-femoral 
ligameni  as  an  altered  muscle,  the  scanaorius,  though  against  this 
is  the  fact  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  a  icaasorius  is  present  in 
Mao,  the  ligament  is  as  itioog  as  usual*  and  indeed,  if  it  wsic  not 


there  In  these  eases,  the  erect  position  would  be  difficult  to  maintain. 
He  alio  looks  upon  the  Uftmemimm  teres  u  the  divorced  tendon  of 
the  pectineus  muscle.  The  subject  requires  much  more  invc^tiea- 
tioa,  but  tliere  is  every  reason  to  oelieve  that  it  is  a  cendon  which  has 
sunk  into  the  joint,  though  whether  that  of  the  pectineus  is  doubtful. 


since  the  intra-capsular  tendon  comes  from  the  ischium  in  Reptiles. 
In  many  Mammals,  and  among  them  the  Orang,  there  is  no  tigamen- 
turn  teres.    In  others,  such  as  the  Armadillo,  the  structure  has  not 


sunk  right  into  the  joint,  but  ia  connected  with  the  jnibo-fenuira] 
part  ol  the  capeule. 

The  xstx  JOINT  ia  a  hinge  formed  by  the  condyles  and  trochlea 
of  the  femur,  the  patella,  and  the  head  of  the  tibia.  The  capsule 
is  formed  in  front  by  the  iigamentum  patellae,  and  on  each  side 
special  bands  form  the  lateral  ligaments.  On  the  outer  side  there 
are  two  of  these;  the  anterior  or  long  external  lateral  ligament  is  a 
round  cord  running  from  the  external  condyle  to  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  while  the  posterior  is  slighter  and  passes  from  the  same 
place  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  fibula.  The  inUrnal  taterai 
Utanunt  is  a  flat  band  which  runs  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
femur  to  the  hiteraal  surface  of  the  tibia  some  two  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  knee  joint.  The  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  is 
strengthened  by  an  oblique  bundle  of  fibres  running  upward  and 
outward  from  the  semimembranosus  tendon,  and  called  the 
p»sttnat  ligamtnt  i^  WinsUm. 

The  intra-articuiar  structures  are  numerous  and  interesting. 
Fusing  from  the  head  of  the  tibia,  in  front  and  behind  the  spine, 
are  the  anterior  and  posterior  crucial  liiametUs;  the  former  is 
attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  intercondylar  notch  above,  and 
the  latter  to  the  inner  side.  These  two  Ugaments  cross  like  an  X. 
The  semilunar  fiiro-carlilages — external  and  internal — are  partial 
menisci,  each  of  which  has  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  comu  by 
which  they  are  attached  to  the  head  of  the  tibia  in  boot  and 
behind  the  spine.  They  are  also  attached  round  the  margin  of 
the  tibial  head  by  a  coronary  ligament,  but  the  external  one  is 
more  movable  than  the  internal,  and  this  perhapa  accounts  for 
its  coronary  ligament  being  less  often  ruptured  and  the  cartilage 
displaced  than  the  inner  one  ia.  In  addition  to  these  the  external 
cartilage  has  a  fibrous  band,  called  the  ligament  of  Wrisberg, 
which  runs  up  to  the  femur  just  behind  the  posterior  cruaal  liga- 
ment. The  external  cartilage  is  broader,  and  forms  mtffe  of  a 
circle  than  the  internal.  The  synovial  cavity  of  the  knee  runs 
up,  deep  to  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  for  about  two  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  patella,  forming  the  bursa  suprapatellaris. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  patella  it  cavers  a  pad  of  fat,  which  lies 
between  the  Iigamentum  patellae  and  the  front  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  and  is  carried  up  as  a  narrow  tube  to  the  lower  margin  nf 
the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur.  This  prolongation  is  known 
as  the  Iigamentum  mucorum,  and  from  the  sides  of  its  base  spring 
two  lateral  folds  called  the  ligantenia  alaria.  The  tendon  of  the 
popliteus  muscle  is  an  intracapsular  structure,  and  is  therefore 
covered  with  a  synovial  sheath.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
bursae  near  the  knee  joint,  one  of  which,  common  to  the  inner 
head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  semimembranosus,  often 
communicates  with  the  joint.  The  hinge  movement  of  the  knee 
is  accompanied  by  a  small  amount  of  eilemal  rotation  at  the  end 
of  extension,  and  a  compensatory  internal  rotation  during  flexion. 
This  slight  twist  is  enough  to  tighten  up  almost  all  the  ligaments 
so  that  they  may  take  a  share  in  resisting  over-extension,  because, 
in  the  erect  position,  a  vertical  line  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  body  passes  in  front  of  the  knee. 

Comparative  Anatomy. — In  some  Mammals,  e.g.  Bradypna  and 
Ornitborhynchus,  the  knee  is  divided  into  three  parts,  two  condylo- 
tibial  and  one  trochleo-patcllar,  by  synovial  folds  which  in  Man  are 
represented  by  the  Iigamentum  mucosum.  In  atypical  Mammal  the 
external  semitunar  cartiiage  is  atuched  by  iu  posterior  horn  to  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  femur  only,  and  this  explains  the  ligament 
of  Wrisberg  already  mentioned.  In  the  Monkeys  and  anthropoid 
Apes  this  cartilage  is  circular.  The  semilunar  cartilages  first  appear 
in  the  Amphibia,  and,  according  to  B.  Sutton,  are  derived  from 
muscles  -which  are  drawn  into  the  joint.  When  only  one  kind  of 
movement  (hinge)  is  allowed,  as  in  the  fruit  bat.  the  cartilages 
are  not  found.  In  most  Mammals  the  auperior  tibio-fibular  joint 
communicates  with  the  knee. 

The  libio-fibular  artuulalions  resemble  the  'radio-ulnar  in  position 
but  are  much  less  movable.  The'supcrior  in  Man  is  usually  cut  off 
Isom  the  knee  and  ia  a  gliding  joint;  the  middk:  is  the  intcroaaeous 
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ImpnaloB  of  ntcnu)  hqI- 

luav  cutQacB 


External  fibhl  nvfac*  of 
fcnur 


Extenial  taterd  U(unfnl 


ncrobnae,  whDe  the  tower  hu  been  already  used  ••  an  firimplf 
oC  a  syndcsmosu  or  fibrous  half  joint. 

The  ANKLE  JOINT  15  a  hinge,  the  astragalus  being  received  into 
a  lateral  arch  formed  by  thejower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 
Backward  dislocation  is  prevented  by  the  articular  surface  of  the 
astragalus  being  broader  in  front  than  behind.  The  anterior 
and  posterior  parts  of  the  capsule  are  feeble,  but  the  lateral  liga- 
ments are  very  strong,  the  external  consisting  of  three  separate 
fasciculi  which  bind  the  fibula  to  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum. 
To  avoid  confusion  it  is  best  to  speak  of  the  movements  of  the 
ankle  as  dorsal  and  plantar  flexion. 

The  tarsal  joitUs  resemble  the  carpal  in  being  gliding  articula- 
tions.  There  are  two  between  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum,  and 
at  these  inversion  and  evcrsion  of  the  foot  largely  occur.  The 
inner  arch  of  the  foot  is  maintained  by  a  very  important  h'gament 
called  the  calcaneo-navicular  or  spring  ligament;  it  connects  the 
tustcntaculum  tali  of  the  calcaneum  with  the  navicular,  and 
upon  it  the  head  of  the  astragalus  rests.  When  it  becomes 
stretched,  flat-foot  results.  The  tarsal  bones  are  connected  by 
dorsal,  plantar  and 
interosseous  liga- 
ments. The  long 
and  short  calcaneo' 
cuboid  are  plantar 
ligaments  of  special 
importance,  and 
maintain  the  outer 
arch  of  the  foot. 

The  tarsihmeto 
tarsal,  metatarso' 
phalangeal  and  I'n- 
ttrphalangeal  joints 
closely  resemble 
those  of  the  hand, 
except    that    the 

tanO-met  alar  sal  AnlcrHr  aupcrar  Uliio-fibular 

joint  of  the    great  ||^^| 

toe  is   not    saddle-       Exi^nai  Uefti  iiiw»i 
shaped. 

Comparative  A  na- 
tomjf. — The  anterior 
fasciculus  of  the  ex- 
ternal lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  ankle  is 
only  found  in  Man, 
ana  is  probably  an 
adaptation  to  the 
erect  nseittoo.  In 
animals  with  a  long 
foot,  such  as  the  tFhm a  Bepterm. Cnmuni Imi's  r««#-K«*  .Miiatoi-y.) 
Ungulates    and    the  •?      _      r».        *        *  .     „ 

Kangaroo,  the  lateral  "O-  7  — Diwection  of  the  Kncc-jomt 

ligaments      of      the 

ankle  are  in  the  form  of  an  X.  to  give  greater  protection  against 
lateral  movement.  In  certain  marsupialsanbro-cartilagets developed 
between  the  external  malleolus  and  the  astragalus,  and  its  orictn 
from  the  deeper  fibres  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle 
can  be  traced.  These  animals  have  a  routory  movement  of  the 
fibula  on  its  long  axis,  in  addition  to  the  hinge  movement  of  the  ankle. 

For  further  details  of  joints  see  R.  Fick.  Handbuch  ier  CeUnke 
(Jena.  1904):  H.  Morris.  Anatomy  of  the  Joints  (London,  1879); 
Uuain's.  Gray's  and  Cunningham's  Text-books  of  Anatomy;  J.  Bland 
Sutton,  Ligaments,  their  Nature  and  Morphology  (London,  1902}; 
F.  G.  Parsons.  "  Hunterian  Lectures  on  ine  Joints  of  Mammals,' 
Jokm.  AnaL  fir  Phys.,  xxxiv.  41  and  3O1.  (F.  Q.  P.) 

DSSEASES  IND  InJUSIES  OF  JOIKTS 

The  affection  of  the  joints  of  the  human  body  by  specific 
disravft  is  dealt  with  nnder  various  headings  (Rhedmatzsu,  &c.)  ; 
in  the  present  article  the  more  direct  forms  of  ailment  are  dis- 
cussed. In  most  joint-diseases  t}ie  trouble  starts  either  in  the 
synovial  lining  or  in  the  bone — rarely  in  the  articular  cartilage 
or  ligaments.  As  a  rule,  the  disease  begins  after  an  injury. 
There  are  three  principal  types  of  injury:  (i)  sprain  or  strain. 
in  which  the  ligamentous  and  tendinous  structures  are  stretched 
or  lacerated;  (a)  contusion,  in  which  the  oppo&ii^  booes  %s^ 


uoar  laott  (or  potdU 


membrane  fur  Anterior  lihial 


driven  fordbly  together;  (3)  dislocation,  In  which  the  articular 

surfaces  are  separated  from  one  another. 

A  sprain  or  5^ratn  of  a  joint  means  that  as  the  result  of  violence  the 
ligaments  holding  the  bones  together  have  been  suddenly  stretched 
or  even  torn.  On  the  inner  aspect  the  ligaments  arc  lined  by  a 
SYnovial  membrane,  so  when  the  ligaments  arc  stretched  the  syno- 
vial membrane  is  necessarily  damaged.  Small  blood-vessels  are 
also  torn,  and  bleeding  occurs  into  the  joint,  which  may  become  full 
and  distended.  If,  however,  bleeding  does  not  take  place,  the  swell- 
ing is  not  Immediate,  but  synovitis  having  been  set  up,  serous  clTu- 
sion  comes  on  sooner  or  later.  There  is  often  a  ^ood  deal  of  heat 
of  the  surrounding  skin  and  of  pain  accompanying  the  synovitis. 
In  the  case  of  a  healthy  individual  the  effects  of  a  sprain  may  cjuickly 
pass  off,  but  in  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  person  chronic  synovitis  may 
obstinately  remain.  In  a  person  with  a  tuberculous  history,  or  of 
tuberculous  descent,  a  sprain  is  apt  to  be  the  beginning  ol  serious 
disease  of  the  joint,  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  treated  with  continu' 
ous  rest  and  prolonged  supervision.  In  a  person  of  health  and 
vigour,  a  sprained  joint  should  be  at  once  bandaged.  This  may  be 
the  only  treatment  needed.  It  gives  support  and  comfort,  and  the 
even  pressure  around  the  joint  cliccks  enusion  into  it.  Wide  pieces 
of  adhesive  strapping,  layer  on  layer,  form  a  stilt  more  useful  support, 
and  with  the  joint  so  treated  the  person  may  be  able  at  once  to  use 

the  limb.     If  strap* 
PitelliTsuxfiaofleowr  P'"K  i»  not  employed, 

the  bandage  may  be 
taken  off  from  time 
to  time  in  order  that 
the  limb  and  the 
joint  may  be  mav 
sagcd.  It  the  sprain 
is  followal  by  much 
E\'noWtis  a  plaster  of 
Paris  or  leather  splint 
may  be  applied,  com- 
plete rest  being  se- 
cured for  the  limb. 
Later  on«  blistering 
or  even  "  firing 
may  be  found  advis- 
able. 

Synovitis.  — When 
a  joint  has  been  in- 
jured, inflammation 
occurs  in  the  damaged 
tissue;  that  is  inevit- 
able. But  sometimes 
the  attack  of  inflam- 
mation is  so  slight 
and  transitory  as  to 
be  scarcely  notico 
able.  Tliis  u  spedally 
likely  to  occut  if  the 
joint -tissues  were  in 
a  state  of  perfect 
nutrition  at  the  time 
of  the  hurt.  But  if  the 
individual  or  the  joint 
were  at  that  time  in 
a  state  of  imperfect 
nutrition,  the  effects 
are  likely  to  be  more 
serious.   Asa  rule,  it  is 


from  the  front :  Patella  thrown  down. 


the  synovial  membrane  lining  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  joint  which 
first  and  chiefly  suffers,  the  condition  is  termed  iynovtta  Syno 
vitis  may,  however,  be  due  to  other  causes  than  mechanical  injury, 
as  when  the  intcnor  of  the  joint  is  attacked  t>y  the  micro-oreanisms 
of  pyzmia  (blood-poisoning),  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  rheuma- 
tism,  gonorrhcea  or  syphilis.  Under  judicious  treatment  the 
synovitis  generally  clears  up,  but  it  may  linger  on  and  cause  the 
formation  of  adhesions  which  may  temporarily  stiffen  the  joint; 
or  it  mav,  especially  in  tuberculous,  septic  or  pyxmir  infections, 
involve  the  cartilages,  ligaments  and  bones  in  such  serious  changes 
as  to  destroy  the  joint,  and  possibly  call  for  resection  or  amputation. 

The  symptoms  of  synovitis  include  stiffness  and  tenderness  in 
the  joint.  The  patient  notices  that  movements  causr  pain.  Eflu- 
sion  of  fluid  takes  place,  and  there  is  marked  fullness  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. If  the  inflammation  is  advancing,  the  skin  over  tJic  jomt 
may  be  fludied.  and  If  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  skin  it  feels  hot. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  if  the  joint  is  near  the  uiriace,  as  at  the 
knee,  wrist  or  ankle. 

The  treatment  of  an  inflamed  joint  demands  rest.  This  may 
be  conveniently  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  light  wooden  spUnt, 
padding  and  bandages.  Slight  compression  of  the  joint  by  a 
bandage  is  useful  in  promoting  absorption  of  the  fluid.  If  the 
inflamed  joint  is  in  toe  lower  extremity,  the  patient  had  best 
remain  in  bed,  or  on  the  sofa;  if  in  the  upper  extremity,  he  should 
wear  his  arm  in  a  sling.  The  muscles  acting  on  the  Joint  must  be 
kept  in  complete  conuol.    JU  thn  inilanuoatjon  ta  cx,tr^c)y  acuti^.: 
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A  Tew  teecbea,  (onov^  by  a  fomenution,  vitt  give  relief;  or  an  ice- 
bag  or  an  evaporatins-  lotion  may,  by  causing  constriction  of  the 
blood-veiaeb,  lessen  the  cooKestion  of  the  part  and  the  associated 
pain.  As  the  inflammation  is  pasang  off,  massage  of  the  limb 
and  of  the  joint  will  prove  useful.  If  the  inHammation  is  long 
continued,  the  limb  must  BtUl  be  kept  at  rest.  By  this  time  it  may 
be  found  that  some  other  material  for  the  retentive  apparatus  to 
more  convenient  and  comfortable,  as,  for  instance,  undressed 
leather  which  has  been  moulded  on  wet  and  allowed  to  dry  and 
harden;  poro-plastic  felt,  which  has  been  softened  by  beat  and 
applied  Ump,  or  house-flannel  which  has  been  dipped  in  a  creamy 
mixture  of  plaster-of- Paris  and  water,  and  secured  by  a  bandage. 

Chronic  Diseast  oj  a  Joint  may  be  the  tailing  off  of  an  acute 
affection,  and  under  the  influence  of  alternate  douchings  of  hot  and 
cold  water,  of  counter-irritation  by  blistering  or  "  firing,"  and  of 
massage,  it  may  eventually  clear  up,  especially  if  the  general  health 
of  the  individual  is  looked  after.  But  if  chronic  disease  lingers  in 
the  joint  of  a  child  or  young  person,  the  probability  of  its  being  under 
the  mfluence  of  tuberculous  infection  must  be  considered.  In  such 
a  case  prolonged  and  absolute  rest  if  the  one  thing  necessary.  If 
the  disease  be  in  the  hip,  knee,  ankle  or  foot,  the  patient  may  be 
fitted  with  an  appropriate  Thomas's  splint  and  allowed  to  walk 
about,  for  it  is  highly  important  to  have  these  patients  out  in  the 
fresh  air.  If  the  disease  oe  in  the  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist  or  hand, 
a  leather  or  poro-plastic  splint  should  be  moulded  on,  and  the  arm 
worn  in  a  sling.  There  must  be  no  hurry;  convalescence  will  needs 
be  slow.  And  if  the  child  can  be  sent  lo  a  braciiv  sea*aide  place  it 
will  be  much  in  his  favour. 

Aa  the  disease  clears  up,  the  surface  heat,  the  paint  and  the  tender- 
ness having  disappeared,  and  the  Joint  having  so  diminished  in  size 
as  to  be  scarcely  larger  than  its  fellow— though  the  wasting  of  the 
muscles  of  the  limb  may  cause  it  still  to  appear  conuderably  en- 
laiKcd— ^he  splint  may  be  gradually  left  off.  This  remission  may 
be  lor  an  hour  or  two  every  other  day;  then  every  other  night: 
then  every  other  day,  and  so  on,  the  freedom  being  gained  little  by 
little,  and  the  surgeon  watching  the  case  careiully.  On  the  slightest 
indication  of  return  of  trouble,  the  former  restrictive  measures 
must  be  again  resorted  to.  Massage  and  gentle  exercises  m^  be 
given  day  by  day,  but  there  must  be  no  thought  of  **  breaking  down 
the  stiffness.'^'  Many  a  joint  has  in  such  circumstances  been  wrecked 
by  the  manipulations  of  a  "  bone-setter. " 

Ptrmaneni  Stiffness. — During  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  chronic 
dUease  of  a  joint ,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  t  he  joint 
wiH  be  left  permanently  stiff.  People  have  the  idea  that  if  an  in- 
flamed joint  is  kept  long  on  a  splint,  it  may  eventually  be  found 
permanently  stiff.  Ana  this  is  quite  correct.  But  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  it  is  not  the  rest  of  the  inflamed  joint  which 
causes  the  stiffness.  The  matter  should  be  put  thus:  in  tuber- 
culous and  other  forms  of  chronic  disease  stiffness  may  ensue  in 
spite  of  bng<ontinued  rest.  It  is  the  destructive  disease,  not  the 
enforced  rest  which  causes  it;  for  inflammation  of  a  jmiit  nat  is 
absolutcW  necessary. 

The  unues  of^  permaneni  ^ffmss  are  the  destructive  channs 
wraugfat  by  the  inflammation.  In  one  case  it  may  be  that  ine 
synovial  membrane  is  so  far  destroyed  by  the  tuberculous  or  septic 
invasion  that  Its  future  usefulness  is  lost,  and  the  joint  ever  after- 
wards creaks  at  its  work  and  easily  becomes  tired  ana  painful.  Thus 
the  joint  is  crippled  but  not  destroyed.  In  another  case  the  lij^' 
ments  and  the  cartilages  are  implicated  as  well  as  the  synovial 
membrane,  and  when  the  disease  clears  up,  the  bones  are  more  or 
less  locked,  only  a  small  range  of  motion  being  left,  which  forcible 
flexion  and  other  methods  of  vigorous  treatment  arc  unable  materi- 
ally to  improve.  In  another  set  of  cases  t^e  Inflammatory  germs 
quickly  destroy  the  soft  tissues  of  the  joint,  and  then  invade  the 
bones,  and,  the  disease  having  at  last  come  to  an  end,  the  softened 
ends  of  the  bones  solidly  join  together  like  the  broken  fragments  in 
ample  fracture.  As  a  result,  osseous  solidification  of  the  joint 
(synostosis)  ensues  without,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  any  move- 
ment. And,  inasmuch  as  the  surgeon  cannot  tell  in  any  case  whether 
the  disease  may  not  advance  in  this  direction,  he  is  careful  fo  place 
the  limb  in  that  position  in  which  it  w^l  be  most  useful  if  the  bony 
union  should  occur.  Thus,  the  leg  is  kept  straight,  and  the  elbow 
bent. 

In  the  course  of  a  tuberculous  or  other  chronic  disease  of  a  joint, 
the  germs  of  septx:  disease  may  find  access  to  the  mflamed  area, 
through  a  wound  or  ulceration  into  the  joint,  or  by  the  germs  being 
carried  thither  by  the  blood-stream.  A  jotnt-ahsress  results,  which 
has  to  be  treated  by  incision  and  fomentstions.  If  chronic  suppura- 
tion continues,  it  may  become  necessary  to  scrape  out  or  to  excise 
the  joint,  or  even  to  amputate  the  limb.  And  if  tuberculous  disease 
of  the  joint  b  steadily  progressing  in  spite  of  treatment,  vigorous 
measures  may  be  oeaieato  prevent  the  fluid  from  quietly  ukxrattng 
its  way  out  and  thus  inviting  the  entrance  of  septic  germs.  The 
fluid  may  need  to  be  drawn  ofTby  aspiration,  and  direct  trMtmetit  of 
the  diseased  synovial  membrane  may  be  undertaken  by  injections 
of  chloride  of  zinc  or  some  other  reagent.  Or  the  joint  may  need 
serapins  out  irith  a  sharp  spoon  with  the  view  (rf  getting  rid  of  the 
tuberculous  material.  Later,  excision  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
or  in  <»xtreme  rases,  amputation.  But  before  these  measures  are 
TOBssdercd.  A.  C.  G.  Bier's  meUiod  of  treatment  by  paanve  congca- 
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tried.     If  a  joint  is  left  permanently  stiff  in  an  awleward  and  i 


position,  the  limb  may  be  greatly  improved  by  excision  of  the  joint, 
Thus,  if  the  knee  is  left  bent  and  the  joint  is  excised  a  useful,  stiaigfat 
limb  may  be  obtained,  somewhat  sbcwtefied,  and,  of  course.,  per* 
manently  stiff.  If  after  disease  of  the  htp-jotnt  the  thigh  resnains 
fiud  in  a  faulty  position,  it  may  be  brought  down  straight  by  divid- 
ing the  bone  near  the  upper  end.  A  stin  shoulder  or  elbow  may  be 
converted  into  a  useful,  movable  joint  by  exduon  of  the  articular 
ends  of  the  bones. 

A  sHffjfftmt  may  remain  as  the  result  of  loog  eontianed  Saflamnup 
tion ;  the  unused  muscles  are  wasted  and  the  jtunt  in  consequence 
looks  large.  Careful  measurement,  however,  may  show  that  it  is 
not  matfirially  larger  than  its  fellow.  And  though  all  tenderness 
may  have  passed  away,  and  though  the  neigbbouriag  ddo  is  no 
longer  hot,  still  the  joint  remains  itiff  suid  useless,  no  proyees 
being  made  under  the  influence  of  nuuaage,  or  of  gentle  exercises, 
the  surgeon  may  advise  that  the  lingering  adhesion  be  broken  down 
under  an  anaesthetic,  after  which  the  function  of  the  jtnnt  may 
quickly  return. 

There  are  the  cases  over  which  the  "  bone-setter  **  secures  his 
greatest  triumphs.  A  qualified  practitioner  may  have  been  for 
months  judiciously  treating  an  inflamed  joint  by  rest,  and  then  feels 
a  hesitation  with  regard  to  suddenly  flexing  the  stiffened  limb. 
The  "  bone-setter,"  however,  has  no  such  qualms,  and  when  the 
case  passes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  perhaps  over-careful  suigeon,  the 
unqualified  practitioner  (because  he,  from  a  sctenUfic  point  of  view, 
knows  nothing)  fears  nothing,  and,  breaking  down  inflammatory 
adhesions,  sets  the  joint  free.  And  his  manipulatioiu  prove  triumph* 
antly  successful.  But.  knowing  iK)thinK  and  fearing  nothing,  he  is 
apt  to  do  grievous  harm  in  carrying  out  his  rou^  treatncnt  lo  other 
cases.  K^Ii^nt  disease  at  the  end  of  a  bone  j^arooma).  tuber- 
culosis of  a  joint,  and  a  joint  stiffened  by  old  mflammation  are 
to  him  the  same  thing.  "  A  small  boite  is  out  of  place."  or,  "  The 
bone  is  out  of  its  socket;  it  has  never  been  put  in,  and  a  breaking 
down  of  everything  that  resists  his  force  is  the  reault  of  tlie  case 
being  taken  to  him.  For  the  "  bone-setter  "has  only  one  line  of 
treatment.  Of  the  improvement  which  he  often  effects  as  if  by  magic 
the  public  are  told  much.  Of  the  cases  over  which  the  doctor  has 
been  too  long  devoting  skill  and  care,  and  which  are  set  free  by  the 
"  bone-setter,"  everybody  hears — and  sometimes  to  the  discomntitre 
of  the  medical  man.  But  of  the  cases  in  which  irreparable  damaga 
follows  his  vigorous  manipulation  nothing  is  said — of  his  rougb 
usage  of  a  tuberculous  htp.  or  of  a  sarcomatous  dioulder-joint, 
ana  of  the  inevitable  disaster  and  disappointment,  those  most  con- 
cerned are  least  inclined  to  talk  !  A  practical surgcoo  with  conunon- 
scnse  has  nothing  to  learn  from  the '  booe-aetter." 

MeumcUHd  Arlkhlts,  or  chronic  Osteo^^lrtkntu,  is  generally  found 
in  persons  beyond  middle  age;  but  it  is  not  rare  in  young  people, 
though  frith  them  it  need  not  be  the  progressive  disease  which  it 
too  (Mten  is  in  their  elders.  It  is  an  obscure  affection  of  the  cartilage 
covering  the  joint  surfaces  of  the  bones,  and  it  eventually  involves 
the  bones  and  the  ligaments.  A  favourite  joint  for  it  is  the  knee 
or  hip,  and  when  one  large  joint  is  thus  affected  the  other  joints  ntay 
escape.  But  when  the  hands  or  feet  are  implicated  pretty  ncariy 
all  the  small  joints  are  apt  to  suffer.  Whether  the  joint  is  large  or 
small,  the  cartilages  wear  away  and  new  bone  is  devdoped  about  the 
ends  of  the  bonex,  so  that  the  joint  is  large  and  mift-shapcn.  the 
fingers  being  knotted  and  the  hands  deformed.  When  tne  spine 
is  affected  it  becomes  bowed  and  stiff.  This  is  the  disease  which 
has  crippled  the  old  people  in  the  workhouses  and  almshouses^ 
and  with  them  it  is  steadily  proeresstve.  Its  eariy  ngns  are  stiffness 
and  creaking  or  cracking  in  the  joint^  with  discomfort  and  paia 
after  exercise,  and  with  a  little  effusion  into  the  capsule  of  the  innt. 
As  regards  treatment,  medicines  are  of  no  great  value.  Wet, cold  and 
damp  being  bad  for  the  patient,  he  should  be,  if  possible,  got  into 
a  dry,  bright,  sunny  place,  and  he  should  dress  warmly.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  better  place  for  him  in  the  winter  than  Assuan.  Cairo 
is  not  so  suitable  as  it  used  to  be  before  the  dam  was  mad^  when 
its  climate  was  drier.  For  the  spring  nnd  summer  certain  British  and 
Continental  watering-places  serve  well.  But  if  this  luxury  cannot 
be  afforded,  the  patient  must  make  himself  as  happy  as  he  can  with 
such  hot  douchings  and  massage  as  he  can  obtam,  keeping  himscU 
warm,  and  his  joints  covered  by  flannd  bandages  and  ruboed  with 
stimulating  Liniments.  In  people  advanced  or  advancing  in  \*ears, 
the  disease,  as  a  rule,  gets  slowly  worse,  sometimes  very  aKywhr. 
but  sometimes  rapidly,  especially  when  its  makes  its  appearance  m 
the  hip,  shoulder  Or  knee  as  the  result  of  an  injury.  In  young  people, 
however,  its  course  may  be  cut  short  by  attention  being  given  to  the 
principles  stated  above*. 

Charcot's  Disease  resembles  osteo-arthritis  in  that  it  causes  dcatmc- 
tion  bf  a  joint  and  greatly  deforms  it.  The  deformity,  however, 
comes  on  rapidly  and  without  pain  or  tenderness.  It  is  usually 
associated  with  tne  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxy,  and  depends  upon 
disease  of  the  nerves  wnkh  preside  over  the  nutrition  oi  the  joints. 
It  is  incurable. 

A  Loose  Cartilages  or  a  Displaced  Csrftlafe  in  Ihe  Knee  Joint  it  apt  to 
become  caught  in  the  hinge  between  the  thieh  bone  and  the  leg  boiie* 
and  by  causing  a  sudden  stretching  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  to 
give  rise  to  intense  pain.  -When  this  happens  the  individMal  h 
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ness.  And  thus  he  feels  himself  to  be  in  a  condition  c^  perpetual 
Insecurity.  After  the  joint  hat  thus  jgone  wrong,  bleeding  and 
iCfous  effusion  take  place  into  it,  and  tt  becomes  greatly  swollen. 
And  if  the  cartilage  atiU  remains  in  the  grip  of  the  bones  he  is  unable 
to  straighten  or  bend  his  knee.  But  the  surgeon  by  suddenly 
flexing  and  twisting  the  ]eg  may  manage  to  unhitch  the  cartilage 
and  restore  comfort  and  usefulness  to  the  limb.  As  a  rule,  the 
slipping  of  a  cartilage  firbt  occurs  as  the  result  of  a  serious  fall  or 
of  a  sudden  and  violent  action— tjften  It  happens  when  the  man  is 
"dodging  "  at  football,  the  foot  beiog  firmly  6jud  on  the  ground 
and  the  body  being  violently  twisted  at  the  knee.  After  the  wp{ung 
has  occurred  many  times,  the  amount  of  swelling,  distress  and  lame- 
Hess  may  diminish  with  each  tulMequent  slipping,  and  the  individual 
may  become  somewhat  ncoocileo  to  bit  conditiott.  Ai  regards 
treatment,  a  tightly  fitting  sted  cage-like  splint,  which.  grip|»nf  the 
thigh  and  leg, limits  the  movements  of  the  knee  to  flexion  am)  exten- 
sion, may  prove  useful.  But  for  a  muscular,  athletic  individual 
the  wearing  o(  this  apparatus  may  prove  vexaiiousand  disappointing. 
The  oolyaltemative  is  to  open  the  joint  and  remove  the  loose  car- 
tilage- The  cartilage  may  be  found  on  operation  to  be  split,  torn 
or  crumpled,  and  lying  ri^ht  across  between  the  joint -surfaces  of 
the  bones,  from  which  nothing^  but  an  operation  could  possibly  have 
removed  it.  The  operation  is  almost  sure  to  give  complete  and 
permanent  relief  to  the  condition,  the  individual  being  able  to  resume 
nis  6M  exercises  and  amusements  without  fear  of  the  knee  playing 
him  false.  It  is,  however,  one  that  should  not  be  undertaken 
without  due  conuderation  and  circunu(>ectton,  and  the  details 
of  the  operation  should  be  carried  out  with  the  utmost  care  and 
cteantiness. 

An  accidental  wound  of  a  JoM,  as  f  torn  the  blade  of  a  knife,  or  a 
spike,  entering  the  knee  is  a  very  serious  affair,  because  of  the  risk 
of  septic  germs  entering  the  synovial  cavity  either  at  the  time  of 
the  injury  or  later.  If  the  joint  becomes  thus  infected  there  is 
great  iwellii^  of  the  part,  with  redness  of  the  skin,  and  with  the 
escape  of  bloM-stainea  or  purulent  synovia.  Absorption  takes  pbce 
of  the  poisonous  substances  produced  by  the  action  of  the  germs, 
and,  as  a  result,  great  constitutional  disturbance  arises.  ^  Bkxxl- 
poisoning  may  thus  threaten  life,  and  in  many  cases  life  is  saved 
only  by  amputation.  The  best  treatment  is  freely  to  open  the  joint, 
to  wash  it  out  with  a  strong  antiseptic  fluid,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ment for  thorough  dratna^,  the  limb  bein^  fixed  on  a  splint.^  Help 
may  also  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  patient's  power  of  resistance 
to  the  effect  of  the  poisoning  Jay  injections  of  a  serum  prepared  by 
cultivadon  of  the  septic  germs  in  question.  If  the  limb  is  savcc> 
there  is  a  great  chance  of  the  knee  being  permanently  stiff. 

Disiocaium. — ^The  ease  with  which  the  joint-end  of  a  bone  Is 
dislocated  varies  with  its  form  and  structure,  and  with  the  position 
in  which  it  happens  to  be  pUced  when  the  violence  is  applied. 
Tlie  relative  frequency  of  fracture  of  the  bone  and  dislocation  of 
the  joint  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  bones  above  and  below  the 
joint  relatively  to  the  strength  of  the  joint  itself.  The  strength  of 
the  various  joints  in  the  body  Is  dependent  upon  either  ligament  or 
muscle,  or  upon  the  shape  of  the  bones.  In  the  hip,  for  instance, 
all  three  sources  of  strength  are  present:  therefore,  considering  the 
great  leverage  of  the  long  thigh  Done,  the  hip  is  rarely  dislocated. 
The  shoulder,  in  order  to  all^w  of  extensive  movement,  has  no 
(»S9eus  or  ligamentous  strength ;  it  is,  therefore,  frequently  dislocated. 
The  wribt  and  ankle  are  rarely  dislocated;  as  the  result  of  violence 
at  the  wrist  the  radius  gives  way,  at  the  ankle  the  fibula,  these  bones 
being  relatively  weaker  than,  the  respective  joints.  The  wrist  owes 
its  strength  to  ligaments,  the  elbow  and  the  anklo  to  the  shape  of  the 
bones.  The  symptoms  of  a  dislocation  are  distortion  and  limited 
movcment,witnabsenceofthe  grating  sensation  felt  in  fracture  when 
the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  are  rubbed  together.  The  ireatmcnt 
consists  in  reducing  the  dislocation,  and  the  sooner  this  replacement 
is  effected  the  better — the  longer  the  delay  the  more  difTicult  it 
beoonies  to  put  things  right.  Alter  a  variable  period,  depending  on 
the  nature  01  the  joint  and  the  age  of  the  person,  it  may  be  impossible 
Co  re|riace  the  bones.  The  result  will  be  a  more  or  less  useless 
joint  The  administration  of  ananaesthctic.  by  relaxing  the  muscles, 
greatly  assists  the  operation  of  reduction.  The  length  of  time  that 
a  joint  has  to  be  kept  quiet  after  it  has  been  restored  to  its  normal 
sKape  depends  on  its  fnrna,  but,  as  a  rule,  early  movement  is  advis- 
able. But  when  by  the  formation  of  the  bones  a  joint  is  weak. 
as  at  the  outer  end  of  the  collar-bone,  and  at  the  elbow-end  of  the 
radius,  prolonged  rest  for  the  joint  is  necessary  or  dislocation  may 
recur. 

ConitnUcS  Dtdocatien  at  Ou  Fi>.— Possibly  as  a  result  of  faulty 
Msitioa  of  Uie  subject  during  Intrauterine  life,  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone leaves,  or  fails  throucnout  to  occupy,  its  normal  situation  on 
die  haunch-bone  The  defect,  which  is  a  very  serious  one,  is  prob- 
ably not  discovered  ttntil  the  child  begins  to  walk,  when  iu  peculiar 
tDwog  ^t  attracts  attention.  The  want  of  fixation  at  the  joint 
permits  cA  the  surgeon  thrusting  up  the  thigh-bone,  or  drawing  it 
down  in  a  painless,  characteristic  manner. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  out  by  means  of  the  X-ravs 
whether  a  socket  exists  into  which,  under  an  anaesthetic,  the 
■urgeon  may  fortunately  be  enabled  to  lodge  the  end  of  the  thigh- 
bone.   If  tms  offers  ao  prospect  of  success,  there  are  three  courses 


open:  First,  fo  trf  nhder  aa  inafiflisffr  to  msfllpnlatc  ^bt  Rmb 
until  the  bead  of  the  thigh-booe  rests  as  neariy  as  possBble  hi  iCB 
normal  position,  and  tlwn  to  endeavour  to  fix  it  thoe  by  sfriint% 
weights  and  bandaging  until  t  new  joint  is  formed;  second,  to  cut 
down  upon  the  site  of  the  joint,  to  scoop  out  a  new  socket  in  th« 
liauncfa-)Mae,  and  thrust  the  end  of  the  thigh-bone  into  it, keeping  ^ 
fixed  theie  as  just  described;  and  third,  to  allow  the  chikl  to  ma 
about  as  it  pleases,  merely  raising  the  sole  oC  the  foot  of  the  short 
leg  by  a  thkrk  boot,  so  as  to  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  fairiy 
level,  lest  secondary  curvature  of  the  spirte  ensue.  The  first  and 
aeooiid  methods  demand  many  months  01  careful  treatment  in  bed. 
The  ultimate  result  of  the  second  is  so  often  diaappointiog  that  tbt 
surgeon  now  rarely  advises  its  adoption.  But,  if  under  an  aoae^ 
thetic.  as  the  result  of  skilful  manipulation  the  head  ^  dvt  thigh-bone 
can  be  made  to  enter  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  socket,  tne  case 
is  worth  all  the  time,  cmre  and  attention  bestowed  upoa  it.  Some- 
times the  results  of  prolonged  treatment  are  so  gooa  that  the  ^likl 
eventually  is  able  to  walk  with  scarce  a  limp.  But  a  vigorous 
attempt  at  placing  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  proper  positioa 
should  be  made  in  every  case.  (E.  O.^ 

JOIHTS.  in  mgineering,  may  be  classed  either  (a)  according  to 
their  material,  as  in  stone  or  brick,  wood  or  metal;  or  (6)  accord- 
ing to  their  object,  to  prevent  leakage  of  air,  steam  or  water,  or 
to  transmit  force,  which  may  be  thrust,  puU  or  shear;  or  (c)  ac- 
cording as  they  are  stationary  or  moving  ("  working  "  in  technical 
language).  Many  joints,  Hke  those  of  ship-plaics  and  boiler- 
plates, have  simultaneously  to  fulfil  both  objects  mentioned 
under  (A). 

AU  stone  joints  of  any  consequence  are  stationary.  It  being 
uneconomical  to  dress  the  surfaces  of  the'stoncs  resting  on  eadi 
other  smoothly  and  so  as  to  be  accurately  fiat,  a  layer  of  mortar 
or  other  cementing  material  is  laid  between  them.  This  hsrde&s 
and  serves  to  transmit  the  pressure  from  stone  to  stone  without 
its  being  concentrated  at  the  '*  high  places."  If  the  ingredients 
of  the  cement  are  chosen  50  that  when  hard  the  cement  has  about 
the  same  coefficient  of  compressibility  as  the  stone  or  brick,  the 
pressure  will  be  neariy  uniformly  distributed.  The  cement  also 
adheres  to  the  surfaces  of  the  scone  or  brick,  and  allows  a  certain 
amount  of  tension  to  be  borne  by  the  joint.  It  likewise  prevents 
the  stones  from  slipping  one  on  the  other,  i.e.  it  gives  the  joint 
very  considerable  shearing  strength.  The  composition  of  the 
cement  is  chosen  according  as  it  has  to  "  set "  In  air  or  water. 
The  Joints  are  made  impervious  to  air  or  water  by  "  pointing  " 
their  outer  edges  with  a  superior  quality  of  cement. 

Wood  joints  are  also  nearly  all  stationary.  They  are  made 
partially  fluid-tight  by  "  grooving  and  tenoning,"  and  by  "  caulk- 
ing "  with  oakum  or  similar  material  If  the  wood  is  saturate^ 
with  water,  it  swells,  the  edges  of  the  joints  press  closer  together, 
and  the  joints  become  tighter  the  greater  the  water-pressure  is 
which  tends  to  produce  leakage.  Relatively  to  its  weaker  general 
strength.wood  is  a  better  tnaterial  than  iron  so  far  as  regards  the 
transmission  of  a  thrust  past  a  joint.  So  soon  as  a  heavy  pressure 
comes  on  the  joint  all  the  small  irregularities  of  the  surfaces  in 
contact  are  crushed  up,  and  there  results  an  approximately  uni- 
form distribution  of  the  pressure  over  the  whole  area  {i.e.  if  there 
be  no  bending  forces),  so  that  no  part  of  the  material  is  unduly 
stressed.  To  attain  this  result  the  abutting  surfaces  should  be 
well  fitted  together,  and  the  bolts  binding  the  pieces  together 
should  be  arranged  so  as  to  ensure  tlfat  they  wHl  not  Interfere 
with  the  timber  surfaces  coming  mto  this  close  contact.  Owing 
to  its  weak  shearing  strength  on  sections  parallel  to  the  fibre, 
timber  is  peculiarly  unfitted  for  tension  Joints.  If  the  pieces 
exerting  the  pull  are  simply  bolted  together  with  wooden  or  iron 
boUs,  the  joint  cannot  be  trusted  to  transmit  any  considerable 
force  with  safety.  The  stresses  become  intensely  localized  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  bolts.  A  tolerably  strong 
timber  tendon-joint  can,  however,  be  made  by  making  the  two 
pieces  abut,  and  connecting  them  by  means  of  iron  plates  cover- 
ing the  joint  and  bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  timbers  by  bolts  pass- 
ing through  the  wood.  These  plates  should  have  their  surfaces 
which  lie  against  the  wood  ribbed  inadireaion  transverse  to  the 
pull.  The  bolts  should  fit  their  holes  slackly,  and  should  be  well 
lightened  up  so  as  to  make  the  ribs  sink  Into  the  surface  of  the 
limber.  There  will  then  be  very  liitle  localized  shearing  stress 
brought  upon  the  interior  portions  of  the  wood. 

Iron  and  the  other  commonly  used  metals  possess  In  variously 
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Ugh  degrees  tbe  qualities  desiiable  in  substance*  out  of  which 
joints  are  to  be  made.  The  joint  ends  o!  metal  pieces  can  easily 
be  fashioned  to  any  advantageous  (arm  and  size  without  waste 
of  materiaL  Also  these  metals  oScr  peculiar  (acilities  (or  the 
cutting  o(  their  siir(aces  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  so  smoothly 
and  evenly  as  to  ensure  the  close  contact  over  their  whole  areas 
of  surfaces  placed  againU  each  other.  This  is  o(  the  highest 
importance,  especially  in  joints  designed  to  transmit  (orce. 
Wrought  iron  and  mild  steel  are  above  all  other  metals  suitable 
for  tension  joints  where  there  is  not  continuous  rapid  motion. 
Where  such  motion  occurs,  a  Uiyer,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
a  "  bush,"  of  brass  is  inserted  underneath  the  iron.  The  joint 
then  possesses  the  high  strength  of  a  wrought-iron  one  andat  the 
lame  time  the  good  (rictional  qualities  of  a  brass  surface.  Leak- 
age past  moving  metal  joints  can  be  prevented  by  cutting  the 
surfaces  very  accurately  to  fit  each  other.  Steam-engine  slide- 
valves  and  their  seats,  and  piston  "  packing-rings  "  and  the 
cylinders  they  work  to  and  fro  in,  may  be  cited  as  examples. 
A  subsidiary  compressible  "  packing  "  is  in  other  situations  em- 
ployed, an  instance  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  "  stuffing  boxes" 
which  prevent  the  escape  of  steam  from  steam-cn^e  cylinders 
through  the  piston-rod  hole  in  the  cylinder  cover.  Fixed  metal 
joints  are  made  fluid  tight— (a)  by  caulking  a  riveted  joint,  i.e. 
by  hammering  in  the  edge  of  the  metal  with  a  square-edged  chisel 
(the  tighter  the  joint  requires  to  be  against  leakage  the  closer 
must  be  the  spacing  of  the  rivets — compare  the  rivet-spacing  in 
bridge,  ship  and  boUer-pIate  joints)  ;(i)  by  the  insertion  between 
the  surfaces  of  a  layer  of  one  or  other  of  various  kinds  of  cement, 
the  layer  being  thick  or  thin  according  to  circumstances;  (c)  by 
the  insertion  of  a  layer  of  soft  solid  substance  called  "  packing  " 
or  "  insertion." 

Apart  from  cemented  and  glued  Joints,  most  Joints  are  formed 
by  cutting  one  or  more  boles  in  the  ends  of  the  pieces  to  be  joined, 
and  inserting  in  these  holes  a  corresponding  number  of  pins. 
The  word  "  pin  "  is  technically  restricted  to  mean  a  cylindrical 
pin  in  a  movable  joint.  The  word  "  bolt "  is  used  when  the 
cylindrical  pin  is  screwed  up  tight  with  a  nut  so  as  to  be  im- 
movable. When  the  pin  is  not  screwed,  but  is  fastened  by  being 
beaten  down  on  either  end,  it  is  called  a  "  rivet."  The  pin  is 
lometimes  rectangular  in  section,  and  tapered  or  parallel  length- 
wise. "  Gibs  "  and  "  cottars  "  are  examples  of  the  latter.  It 
Is  very  rarely  the  case  that  fixed  joints  have  their  pins  subject 
to  simple  compression  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  though 
they  are  frequently  subject  to  simple  tension  in  that  direction. 
A  good  example  is  the  joint  between  a  steam  cylinder  and  its 
cover,  where  the  bolts  have  to  resist  the  whole  thrust  of  the 
(team,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  joint  steam-tight. 

JOIIITS,  in  geology.  All  rocks  are  traversed  more  or  less 
completely  by  vertical  or  highly  inclined  divisional  planes  termed 
jfints.  Soft  rocks,  indeed,  such  as  loose  sand  and  uncompacted 
day,  do  not  show  these  planes;  but  even  a  soft  loam  after  stand- 
ing for  some  time,  consolidated  by  its  own  weight,  will  usually 
be  found  to  have  acquired  them.  Joints  vary  in  sharpness  of 
definition,  in  the  regularity  of  their  perpendicular  or  horizontal 
course,  in  their  lateral  persistence,  in  number  and  in  the  direc- 
tions of  their  intersections.  As  a  rule,  they  are  most  sharply 
defined  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  grain  of  the  rock.  They 
arc  often  quite  invisible,  being  merely  planes  of  potential  weak- 
ness, until  revealed  by  the  slow  disintegrating  e&ects  of  the 
weather,  which  induces  fracture  along  their  planes  In  preference 
to  other  directions  In  the  rock;  itis  along  the  same  planes  that 
a  rock  breaks  most  readily  under  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  In 
coarse-textured  rocks,  on  the  other  hand,  joints  are  apt  to  show 
themselves  as  irregular  rents  along  which  the  .rock  has  been 
shattered,  so  that  they  present  an  uneven  sinuous  course,  branch- 
ing oS  in  different  directions.  In  many  rocks  they  descend 
vertically  at  not  very  unequal  distances,  so  that  the  spaces 
between  them  are  marked  off  into  so  many  wall-like  masses. 
But  this  symmetry  often  givci  place  to  a  more  or  less  tortuous 
course  with  lateral  Joints  in  various  apparently  random  direc- 
tions, more  especially  where  in  stratified  rocks  the  beds  have 
diverse  Uthological  characters.    A  single  joint  may  be  traced 


aomctimes-for  many  srardser  vren  for  several  miles,  more  partial' 
larly  when  the  rock  is  fine-grained  and  fairly  rigid,  as  in  lime, 
stone.  Where  the  texture  is  coarse  and  unequal,  the  joints, 
though  abundant,  nm  into  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  no  one 
in  particular  can  be  identified  for  so  great  a  distance.  The 
number  of  joints  in  a  mass  of  rock  varies  within  wide  limits. 
Among  rocks  which  have  undergone  Uttle  disturbance  the  joists 
may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  several  yards. 
In  other  cases  where  the  terrestrial  movement  appean  to  have 
been  considerable,  the  rocks  are  so  jointed  as  to  have  acquired 
therefrom  a  fissile  character  that  has  almost  obliterated  their 
tendency  to  split  along  the  lines  of  bedding. 

Tk  Cauuof  Mnlint  In  Rxks. — The  continual  state  of  movement 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth  i&  the  primary  cauie  of  the  majority  of 
joints.  It  is  to  the  outermost  layers  of  the  lithosphcre  that  joints 
are  confined;  in  what  van  Hise  has  described  as  the  "  zone  offrac- 
ture,"  which  he  estimates  mav  extend  to  a  depth  of  f2,ooo  metres 
in  the  case  of  rigid  rocks.  Below  the  zone  of  fracture,  joints  cannot 
be  formed,  for  tncre  the  rocks  tend  to  flow  rather  than  break.  The 
rockv  crust,  as  it  slowly  accommodates  itself  to  the  shrinkinz  interior 
of  tne  earth,  is  subjected  unceasingly  to  stresses  which  induce 
jointing  by  tension,  compression  ana  torsion.  Thus  joints  are 
produced  during  the  slow  cyclical  movements  of  elevation  and  de- 
pression as  well  as  bv  the  more  vigorous  movements  of  earthquakes. 
Tension-joints  are  the  most  widely  spread ;  they  are  naturally  most 
numerous  over  areas  of  upheaval.  Compression-joints  are  generally 
associated  with  the  more  intense  movements  which  have  mvolved 
shearing,  minor-faulting  and  slaty  cleavage,  A  minor  cause  of 
tension-jointing  is  shrinkage,  due  cither  to  cooling  or  to  desiccation. 
The  most  striking  type  of  jointing  is  that  produced  bjr  the  cooling 
of  igneous  rocks,  whereby  a  regularly  columnar  structure  isdevdopeo, 
often  called  basaltic  structure,  such  as  is  found  at  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way. This  structure  is  described  in  connexion  with  modern  volcanic 
rocks,  but  it  is  met  with  in  igneous  rocks  of  al!  ages.  It  b  as  weO 
displayed  amon^  the  fclsites  of  the  Lower  Old  R«]  Sandstone,  and 
the  basalts  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  age  as  among  the  Teitiaiy 
lavas  of  Auvergne  and  Vivarais.  This  type  of  jointing  may  cause 
the  rock  to  split  up  into  roughly  hexagonal  prisms  no  thicker  than  a 
lead  pencil;  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  dolerites  and  diorites  the 
prisms  are  much  coarser,  having  a  diameter  of  3  ft.  or  more, and  they 
are  more  irregular  in  form ;  they  may  be  bo  long  as  to  extend  up  the 
face  of  a  cliff  for  300  or  f  00  ft.  A  columnar  jointing  has  often  bcea 
superinduced  upon  stratified  rocks  by  contact  with  intrusive  igneous 
masses.  Sandstones,  shales  and  coal  may  be  observed  in  this  condi- 
tion. The  columns  diverge  perpendicularly  from  the  surface  of  the 
injected  altering  substance,  so  that  when  the  latter  is  vertical,  the 
columns  are  horizontal;  or  when  it  undulates  the  columns  follow  ita 
curvatures.  Beautiful  examples  of  this  character  occur  among  the 
coal-seamsof  Ayrshire.  Occasionally  a  prismatic  form  of  jointing  may 
be  observed  in  unaltered  strata;  in  this  case  it  is  usually  among  those 
which  have  been  chemically  formed,  as  in  gypsuro,  where,  as  noticed 
by  jukes  in  the  Paris  Basin,  some  beds  are  divided  from  top  to 
bottom  by  \'crtical  hexagonal  prisms.  Desiccation,  as  shown  by  the 
cracks  formed  in  mud  when  it  dries,  has  probably  been  instrumental 
In  causing  jointing  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  among  stratified 
rocks. 

Uovemtnt  along  Joint  Ptanti, — In  some  conglomerates  the  joints 
may  be  seen  traversing  the  enclosed  pebbles  as  well  as  the  surround- 
ing matrix;  large  blocks  of  hard  quartz  are  cut_ through  by  them  aa 
sharply  as  if  they  had  been  sliced  by  a  lapidaiy's  machine.  A 
similar  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in  flints  as  they  lie  embedded 
in  the  chalk,  and  the  same  joints  may  be  traced  continuous^  through 
many  yards  of  rock.  Such  facts  show  that  the  ^ency  to  which 
the  jointing  of  rocks  was  due  must  have  operatea  with  consider- 
able force.  Further  indication  of  movement  is  supplied  by  the 
rubbed  and  striated  surfaces  of  some  joints.  These  surfaces,  termed 
sticktnsideSt  have  evidently  been  ground  against  each  other, 

Infiutnct  oj  Joints  on  Wattr-fiow  and  Scenery, — Joints  form  natuia] 
paths  for  the  passage  downward  and  upward  of  subterranean  water 
and  have  an  Important  bearing  upon  water  supply.  Water  obtained 
directly  from  highly  jointed  rock  is  more  liable  co  become  contami- 
nated by  surface  impurities  than  that  from  a  more  rompact  rock 
through  which  it  has  had  to  soak  its  way;  for  this  reason  many  lime- 
stones are  objected  to  as  sources  cA  potable  water.  On  eauusftd 
surfaces  joints  have  great  influence  in  determining  the  rate  ana  type 
of  weathering.  They  furnish  aneffective  lodgment  forsurface  water. 
which,  frozen  by  lowering  of  temperature,  expands  into  ice  and 
wedges  off  blocks  of  the  rock;  and  the  more  numerous  the  joints  the 
more  rapidly  does  the  action  procoed.  As  they  serve,  in  conjunction 
with  bedding,  to  divide  stratified  rocks  into  large  quadrangular 
blocks,  their  effect  on  cliffs  and  other  exposed  places  is  seen  in  the 
splintered  and  dislocated  aspect  so  familiar  in  mountain  scenery. 
Not  infrequently,  by  directing  the  initial  activity  of  weathering 
agents,  joints  have  been  responsible  for  the  course  taken  by  large 
streams  as  well  as  for  the  type  of  scenery  on  their  banks.  In  lira^ 
stones,  which  succumb  readily  to  the  solvent  action  of  water,  the 
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jcrinta  are  liable  to  be  graduaHy  enlarged  abng  the  coone  of  the  under- 
groun«J  waterBow  until  caves  are  formed  ol  great  size  and  intricacy. 

InfilUd  Joints. — Joints  which  have  been  so  enlarged  by  solution 
are  sometimes  filled  again  completely  or  partially  by  minerals 
brought  thither  in  solution  by  the  water  traversing  the  rock;  calcitc, 
barytcs  and  ores  of  lead  and  copper  may  be  lo  deposited.  In  this 
way  many  valuable  mineral  veins  nave  been  formed.  Widened  joint;s 
may  also  be  tilled  in  by  detritus  from  the  surface,  or.  in  dccp-scatcd 
portions  of  the  crust,  by  heated  igneous  rock,  forced  from  below  along 
the  pbnes  of  least  resistance.  Occasionally  even  sedimentary  rocks 
may  be  forced  up  jointB  from  below,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sooUed 
"  sandston;  dykes.  ' 

Practical  Utility  of  Joints. — An  important  feature  in  the  joints  of 
stratified  rocks  is  the  direction  in  which  they  intersect  each  other. 
As  the  result  of  observations  we  Icam  that  they  possess  twodominant 
trends,  one  coincident  in  a  general  way  with  the  ditrction  in  which 
the  strata  are  inclined  to  the  horiion,  tbe  other  running  transversely 
approximately  at  right  antics.  The  former  set  is  known  as  dip- 
joints,  because  they  run  with  the  dip  or  inclination  of  the  rocks, 
the  latter  is  termed  strike-joints,  inasmucft  as  they  conform  to  the 
^ncral  strike  or  mean  outcrop.  It  is  owing  to  the  existence  of  this 
double  scries  of  joints  that  ordinary  quarrying  operayons  can  be 
carried  on.  Large  quadrangular  blocks  can  be  wcdg^  oft  that  would 
be  shattered  if  exposed  to  the  risk  of  blasting.  A  quarry  is  urually 
worked  on  the  dip  of  the  rock,  hence  strike-joints  form  clean-cut 


Jnnts  in  Limestone  Quarry  near  Mallow,  co.  Cork. 
(G.  V.  Du  Noycr.) 
faces  in  front  of  the  workmen  as  they  advance.  These  are  known  as 
backs,  and  the  dip-joints  which  traverse  them  as  cutters.  The  way 
in  which  this  doufarc  set  of  joints  occurs  in  a  quarry  may  be  seen  in 
the  figure,  where  the  parallel  lines  which  traverse  the  shaded  and 
unshaded  faces  mark  the  successive  strata.  The  broad  while  spaces 
running  along  the  length  of  the  quarry  behind  the  seated  figure  are 
strike-joints  or  backs,  traversed  by  some  highly  inclined  lines 
which  mark  the  position  of  the  dip-joints  or  cutters.  The  shaded 
ends  looking  towards  the  spectator  arc  cutters  from  which  the  rock 
has  been  quarried  away  on  one  side.  In  crystalline  (igneous)  rocks, 
bedding  is  absent  and  very  often  there  is  no  horizontal  jointing  to 
take  its  place;  the  joint  planes  break  up  the  mass  more  irregularly 
than  in  stratified  rocks.  Granite,  for  example,  is  usually  traversed 
by  two  sets  of  chief  or  masta -joints  cutting  each  other  somewhat 
obliquely.  Their  effect  is  to  divide  the  rock  into  long  quadrangular, 
rhombotdal,  or  even  polygonal  columns.  But  a  third  set  may 
often  be  noticed  cutting  across  the  columns,  though  less  continuous 
and  dominant  than  the  others.  When  these  transverse  joints  are 
few  in  number,  columns  many  feet  in  length  cah  be  auarricd  out 
entire.  Such  monoliths  have  been  from  cariy  times  employed  in  the 
construction  cf  obelisks  and  pillara.  (J*  ^  ^•) 

JOINTURE,  in  Uw,  a  provision  for  a  wife  after  the  death  of  ber 
husband.  As  deAned  by  Sir  E.  Coke,  it  is  **  a  competent  liveli- 
hood of  freehold  for  the  wife,  of  lands  or  lenemcots,  to  take  effect 
presently  in  possession  or  profit  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
for  the  life  of  the  vrife  at  least,  if  sbeherselibenot  (hecauaeof 
determination  or  forfeiture  of  it  "  (Co.  Lilt.  36b).  A  jointure 
is  of  two  kinds,  legal  and  equitable*  A  legal  jointure  was  first 
authorized  by  the  Statute  of  Uses.  Before  this  statute  husband 
had  no  legal  seisin  in  such  lands  as  were  vested  in  another  to  his 
"  use/'  but  merely  an  equitable  estate.  Consequently  it  was 
usual  to  make  settlements  on  marriage,  the  most  general  form 
being  the  -settlement  by  deed  of  an  estate  to  the  use  of  the 
husband  and  wifefor  their  lives  in  joint  tenancy  (or"  jointure  "), 
so  that  the  whole  would  go  to  the  survivor.  Although,  strictly 
speaking,  a  jointure  is  a  joint  estate  limited  to  both  husband  and 
wife,  in  common  acceplatioa  the  word  eitends  also  to  a  sole 
estate  limited  to  the  wife  only.  The  requisites  of  a  legal  jointure 
are:  fi)  the  jointure  mitft  take  effect  immediately  after  the 
husband's  death;  (a)  it  must  be  for  the  wife's  life  or  for  a  greater 
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tAMt,  or  be  determinable  by  ber  ovn  act;  (3)  It  nnit  b«  made 
before  marriage — if  after,  it  is  voidable  at  the  wile's  election,  on 
the  death  of  the  husband;  (4)  it  must  be  expressed  to  be  in  salis- 
factioA  of  dower  and  not  of  part  of  it.  In  equity,  any  provisioD' 
made  for  a  wife  before  marriage  and  accepted  by  her  (not  being 
an  infant)  in  lieu  of  dower  was  a  bar  to  such.  If  the  provision 
was  made  after  marriage,  the  wife  was  not  barred  by  such  pro- 
vision, though  expressly  stated  to  be  in  lieu  of  dower;  she  was 
put  to  her  electjoo  between  jointure  and  dower  (see  SowEx). 

J0INVIL1&  the  name  of  a  French  noble  family  of  Champagne, 
which  traced  its  descent  from  £lienne  de  Vaux,  who  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nth  century.  GcoSroi  III.  (d.  1184),  sire 
de  Joinville,  who  accompanied  Henry  the  Liberal,  count  of 
Champagne,  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1147,  received  from  him  the 
office  of  seneschal,  and  tliis  office  became  hereditary  in  tbe  house 
of  Joinville.  la  1303  Geoffroi  V.,  sire  de  Joinville,  died  whjle  on 
a  crusade,  leaving  no  children.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Simon,  who  married  Beatrice  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  the  count 
of  Auxonne,  and  had  as  his  son  Jean  (;.«.),  the  historian  and 
friend  of  St  Louis.  Henri  (d.  1374),  sire  de  Joinville,  the  grand- 
son of  Jean,  became  count  of  Vaud£mont,  through  his  mother. 
Marguerite  de  Vaud^mont.  His  daughter.  Marguerite  de  Join- 
ville, married  in  1393  Ferry  of  Lorraine  (A  1415),  to  whom  she 
brought  the  lands  of  Joinville.  In  1551,  Joinville  was  made 
into  a  principality  for  the  faonse  of  Lorraine.  MUe  de  Mont- 
pensier,  the  heiress  of  Mile  de  Guise,  bequeathed  the  principality 
of  Joinville  to  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans  (1693).  The  castle,  which 
overhung  the  Mame,  was  sold  in  17QI  to  be  demolished.  The 
title  of  prince  de  Joinville  (f.f.)  was  given  later  to  tbe  third  son 
of  King  Louis  Philippe.  Two  branches  of  the  house  of  Joinville 
have  settled  in  other  countries:  one  iu  England,  descended  from 
GeoSroi  de  Joinville,  sire  de  Vaucouleurs,  and  brother  of  the 
historian,  who  served  under  Henry  HI.  and  Edward  I. ;  the  other, 
descended  from  Geoffroi  de  Joinville,  sire  de  Briquenay,  and  ion 
of  Jean,  settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

See  J.  Simonnet,  Essai  sur  I'kisUrire  et  la  ibtiatorie  its  teipieurl 
dt  Joiimllt  ( 1 875) ;  H.  F.  Delabordc.  Jean  de  Joinville  et  Us  seigneurs 
de  JoiaviUe  (1894).  (M.  P.*) 

JOINVILU,  FRANCOIS  FERDINAND  PRILIPFB  LOOTS 
MARIS,  Prince  de  (1818-1900),  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe, 
due  d'Orl&uis,  afterwards  king  of  the  French,  was  bom  at  NeuUly 
on  the  14th  of  August  1818.  He  was  educated  for  the  navy,  and 
became  lieutenant  in  1836.  His  first  conspicuous  service  was 
at  the  bombardment  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  in  November  1838, 
when  be  headed  a  landing  party  and  took  the  Mexican  general 
Arista  prisoner  with  his  own  hand  at  Vera  Cruz.  He  was  pro- 
moted captain,  and  in  1840  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
bringing  the  remains  of  Napoleon  from  St  Helena  to  France.  In 
1844  be  conducted  naval  operations  on  the  coast  of  Morocco, 
bombaiding  Tangier  and  occupying  Mogador,  and  was  recom- 
pensed with  the  grade  of  vice-admiral.  In  the  foUowing  year  he 
published  in  the  Jlevut  da  deux  matiies  an  article  on  the  defici- 
encies of  the  French  navy  which  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and  by  his  hostility  to  the  Cuisot  ministry,  as  well  as  by  an 
affectation  of  ill-will  towarxls  Great  Britain,  he  gained  consider- 
able popularity.  The  revolution  of  1848  nevertheless  swept  him 
away  with  the  other  Orleans  princes.  He  hastened  to  quit 
Algeria,  where  he  was  then  serving,  and  took  refuge  at  daremont, 
in  Surrey,  with  the  rest  of  his  family.  In  i86t,  upon  the  break* 
ing  out  of  tbe  American  Civil  War,  he  proceeded  to  Washington, 
and  placed  the  services  of  his  son  and  two  of  his  nephews  at  tbe 
disposal  of  the  United  States  government.  Otherwise,  be  was 
little  heard  of  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire  in  1870,  when 
he  re-enleicd  Fiance,  only  to  be  promptly  expelled  by  the 
government  of  national  defence.  Reluming  incognito,  he  joined 
the  army  of  General  d'Aurelle  de  Faladines,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Colonel  Lutherod,  fought  bravely  before  Orleans,  and 
afterwards,  divulging  his  identity,  formally  sought  permissioa 
to  serve.  Gambretta,  however,  arrested  him  and  sent  him  back 
to  England.  In  the  National  Assembly,  elected  in  February  1B7 1, 
the  prince  was  returned  by  two  departments  and  elected  to  sit 
for  the  Haute  Mame,  but,  1^  aa  anangement  with  Thiers,  did 
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not  take  his  seat  untQ  the  Utter  had  been  chosen  president  of  the 
provincial  republic.  His  deafness  prevented  him  from  making 
any  figure  in  the  assembly,  and  he  resigned  his  seat  in  1676.  la 
1886  the  provisions  of  the  law  against  pretenders  to  the  throne 
deprived  him  of  his  rank  as  vice-admiral,  but  he  continued  to  live 
in  France,  and  died  io  Paris  on  the  i6th  of  June  1900.  He  ha4 
married  in  1843  the  princess  Fnncisca,  sister  of  Pedro  II., 
cmpeiDr  of  Brazil,  and  had  a  son,  the  due  de  Penthievre  (bom  in 
184s),  also  brought  up  to  the  navy,  and  a  daughter  Ftaacoise 
(1844-       )  who  married  the  due  de  Chartres  in  1863. 

The  prince  de  Joinville  wa*  the  author  of  aeveral  essays  and 
pamphlets  on  naval  afiairs  and  other  matters  of  [wblic  interest, 
which  were  originally  published  for  the  most  part  either  unsigned 
or  pseudonymously,  and  subsequently  republished  under  his  own 
name  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  They  include  £5x011  ntr  la  marint 
franfaiae  (1833);  £tiidtt  tur  la  marnt  (1859  and  1870);  La  Guerre 
iAmtrique,  lampapu  du  Potomac  (l86a  and  1872);  Encore  un  mat 
at  SaiMM  (Bnuaels,  1868);  and  Ktnuc  sMMnirj  (1894). 

JOIMVIUB.  JBAN,  She  d8  <i»4->3I9)>  was  the  second 
great  writer  of  history  in  Old  French,  and  in  a  noanner  occupies 
the  interval  between  Villehardoinn  and  Froissart.  Numerous 
minor  chroniclers  fill  up  the  gaps,  but  no  one  of  them  has  the 
itiiotyncnsy  which  distinguishes  these  three  writets,  who  illus- 
trate the  three  periods  of  the  middle  ages — adolescence,  complete 
manhood,  and  decadence.  Joinville  was  the  head  of  a  aoble 
family  of  the  province  of  Champagne  (see  JoDrvjUE,  above). 
Tlie  provincial  court  of  the  counts  of  Champagne  had  long  been 
A  distinguished  one,  and  the  action  of  Thibaut  the  poet,  together 
with  the  proximity  of  the  district  to  Paris,  made  the  province 
less  rebelliaus  than  most  of  the  great  feudal  divi^ons  of  France 
to  the  royal  authority.  Joinville's  first  appearance  at  the  king's 
court  was  in  ra4i,on  the  occasion  of  the  knighting  of  Louis  IX. 'a 
younger  brother  Alphonse.  Seven  years  afterwards  he  took  the 
cnos,  thereby  giving  St  Louis  a  valuable  follower,  and  supplying 
himself  with  the  occasion  of  an  eternal  memory.  The  crusade, 
in  which  he  distinguished  himself  equally  by  wisdom  and  prowess, 
taught  bis  practical  spirit  several  lessons.  He  returned  with 
the  king  in  1154.  But,  though  Us  reveience  for  the  petsonal 
character  of  his  prince  seems  to  have  known  no  bounds,  he  had 
probably  gauged  the  stntegic  facultic*  of  th*'saii>Uy  king,  and 
he  certainly  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  dictum  that  a  man's 
first  dalles  arc  those  to  his  own  hotise.  He  sras  in  the  intervals 
of  icsidence  on  his  own  fief  a  constant  attendant  on  the  conrt, 
but  be  declined,  to  accompany  the  king  on  his  last  and  fatal 
expedition.  In  isSs  be  was  one  of  the  witnesses  wiuae  testimony 
was  formally  given  at  St  Denis  in  tbe  matter  of  the  canonization 
of  Louis,  and  in  isqS  he  was  picseot  at  the  exhumation  of  the 
saint's  body.  It  was  iwt  till  even  later  that  he  began  his  literary 
work,  the  occasion  being  a  request  from  Jeanne  of  Navaiie,  the 
wife  «<  Fhnippe  la  Bel  and  the  mother  trf  Louis  le  Hutia.  The 
great  interval  between  his  experiences  and  the  period  oi  the 
conpositioa  of  his  history  is  important  for  the  due  comprehen- 
sion of  the  latter.  Sontc  yean  passed  before  the  task  was  com- 
pleted, 00  its  own  showing,  in  October  1309.  Jeanne  was  by 
this  time  dead,  and  Joinnlle  presented  his  book  to  her  son  Louis 
the  Qaarrcller.  His  original  mannscript  is  now  lost,  wheivby 
bangs  a  tale.  Great  as  was  his  age,  Joinville  had  not  ceased  to 
be  actively  loyal,  and  in  131;  be  complied  with  the  royal  sum- 
mons to  bear  arms  against  the  Flemings.  He  waa  at  JoinviOe 
agaiaintjry.andaiithi  nth  of  July  1319  he  died  at  the  age  of 
m'nety-five,  leaving  his  possessions  and  his  positlOD  as  seneschal 
of  Champagne  to  his  second  son  Anaelm.  He  was  buried  in  the 
nrighboiDing  chnrch  of  St  Laurent,  where  during  the  Revohition 
his  bones  underwent  profanation.  Besides  his  HitUirnU  ScM 
Louis  and  his  Credo  or  "  Confearion  of  Faith  "  written  much 
earlier,  a  considenUe  number,  relatively  speaking,  of  letters  and 
business  documents  concerning  the  fief  of  Joinville  and  so  forth 
Me  extant.  These  have  an  importance  which  we  diall  consider 
further  on;  but  Joinville  owes  his  place  in  general  estimation 
only  to  his  histoty  of  his  cnisading  expoiences  and  of  the  subse- 
quent fate  of  St  Louis. 

Of  the  famous  French  history  books  of  the  middle  agaa 
JoinviUe^  bcaos  the  must  vnrid  impfta*  of  tb*  peisoBBl  character- 
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istio  of  its  composer.   It  does  fiot,  Bke  Villehtrdavia,  ^  ia 
a  picture  of  the  temper  and  habits  of  a  whole  order  or  cast  oi 
men  during  a  heroic  period  of  human  history;  it  falls  far  sh«rt 
of  Froissart  in  vivid  portraying  of  the  picturesque  and  external 
aspects  of  social  life;  but  it  is  a  more  personal  book  than  either. 
The  age  and  circumstances  of  the  writer  must  not  be  forgottea 
in  reading  it.    He  is  a  very  old  man  telling  of  drcumstaocts 
which  occurred  in  his  youth.  He  evidently  thinks  that  the  limti 
have  not  changed  for  the  better — what  vrith  the  frequency  with 
which  the  devil  is  invoked  in  modem  France,  and  the  sinful 
expenditure  common  in  the  matter  of  embroidered  silk  costs. 
But  this  laudation  of  times  past  concentrates  itself  almost  wholly 
on  the  person  of  the  sainted  king  whom,  while  With  fetuial  inde- 
pendence be  had  declined  to  swear  fealty  to  him, "  because  I  was 
not  his  man,"  he  evidently  regarded  with  an  unlimited  reverence. 
His  age,  too,  while  garrulous  to  a  degree,  seems  to  have  been  free 
from  the  slightest  taint  of  boasting.  No  one  perhaps  ever  took 
less  trouble  to  make  himself  out  a  hero  than  Joinville.    He  is 
constantly  admitting  that  on  such  and  such  an  occasion  he  was 
terribly  afraid;  he  confesses  without  the  least  shame  that,  when 
one  of  his  followers  suggested  defiance  of  the  Saracens  and 
voluntary  death,  he  (Joinville)  paid  not  the  least  attention  to 
him;  nor  docs  he  attempt  to  gloss  in  any  way  his  refusal  to  ac- 
company St  Louis  on  his  unlucky  second  crusade,  or  his  invin- 
cible conviction  that  it  was  better  to  be  in  mortal  sin  than  to  have 
the  leprosy,  or  bis  decided  preference  for  wine  as  little  watered 
as  might  be,  or  any  other  weakness.    Yet  he  was  a  sincerely 
religious  man,  as  the  curious  Crerf«,  irritten  at  Acre  and  forming  a 
kind  of  anticipatory  appeiulix  to  the  history,  sufficiently  slioin. 
He  presents  himself  as  an  altogether  human  person,  brave  enough 
in  the  field,  and,  at  least  when  yoimg,  capable  of  extravagant 
devotion  to  an  ideal,  provided  the  ideal  was  fashioiuible,  but 
having  at  bottom  a  sufficient  respect  for  his  own  skin  and  a  fuD 
consciousness  of  the  side  on  which  bis  bread  is  buttered.    Nor 
can  he  be  said  to  be  in  all  respects  an  inteUigent  traveller.  There 
were  in  him  what  may  be  called  glimmerings  of  deliberate  litera- 
ture, but  they  were  hardly  more  than  glimmerings.  His  famous 
description  of  Greek  fire  has  a  most  provoking  mixture  of  drcum- 
stantial  detail  with  absence  of  verifying  particulars.    It  is  as 
matter-of-fact  and  comparative  as  Dante,  without  a  touch  oi 
Dante's  genius.    "  The  fashion  of  Greek  fire  was  such  that  it 
came  to  us  as  great  a5  a  tun  of  verjuice,  and  the  fieiy  tail  of  it  was 
as  big  as  a  mighty  lance;  it  made  such  noise  in  the  coming  that 
it  seemed  like  the  thunder  from  heaven,  and  looked  h'ke  a  dragon 
flying  through  the  air;  so  great  a  Ught  did  It  throw  that  through- 
out the  host  men  saw  as  though  it  were  day  for  the  light  it  threw." 
Certainly  the  excellent  seneschal  has  mt  stinted  himsell  of  com- 
parisons here,  yet  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  Inminou*.  That 
the  thing  made  a  great  flame,  a  great  noise,  and  struck  terror 
into  the  beholder  is  about  the  sum  of  it  all.  Every  now  and  then 
indeed  a  striking  circumstance,  strikin^y  told,  occurs  in  Joinville, 
such  as  the  famous  incident  of  the  woman  who  carried  in  one 
hand  a  chafing  dish  of  fire,  in  the  other  a  phial  of  water,  that  she 
might  bum  heaven  and  quench  hell,  lest  in  future  any  man  should 
serve  God  merely  for  hope  of  the  one  or  fear  of  the  other.   But 
in  these  cases  the  author  only  repeats  what  he  has  heard  froa 
others.    On  his  own  account  he  is  much  more  interested  ia  small 
personal  details  than  in  greater  things.  How  the  Saracens,  wliem 
they  took  him  prisoner,  be  being  half  dead  with  a  complicatioa 
of  diseases,  kindly  left  him  "  un  mien  couverture  d'tovlate  " 
which  hfi  mother  had  given  him,  and  which  he  pal  over  bin, 
having  made  a  hole  therehi  and  bound  it  round  him  with  a  cord; 
hew  when  he  came  to  Acre  in  a  pitiable  condilioB   an    old 
servant  of  his  house  presented  himself,  and  "  brought  me  dcaa 
white  hoods  and  combed  my  hair  most  comfortably  ";  how  be 
bought  a  hundred  tuns  of  wirw  and  served  it — the  best  first, 
accmding  to  high  autbority^-well-watered  to  his  private  soldiers, 
somewhat  lesa  watered  to  the  squires,  and  to  the  knights  nemt, 
but  with  a  suggestive  phial  of  the  weaker  liquid  to  mix  **  ri 
comme  ils  vonloient " — these  are  the  details  in  which  be  aecB* 
to  take  greatest  pleasure,  and  for  reader*  six  hundred  years  mfta 
date  perhap*  they  ate  not  the  Inst  iatinsting  details.. 
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It  irauld,  ho«revM,  be  ■  niisukft  tn  fanagine  that  JoinviUc'a 
book  is  exclusively  or  even  mainly  a  chronicle  of  smaU'beer.  I{ 
he  b  not  a  Viikhaidonin  or  a  Carlyle;  his  batckpietes  are  vivid 
andtrTithful,aiidhehasaccasioDaIpassagesof  nosniail  episodic 
impof  tanee,  cucb  as  that  dealing  with  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moaa- 
taio.  But,  above  all,  the  central  figure  e(  hH  book  redecois  it 
from  the  pnssibUity  of  the  charge  of  being  cottunbnplace  ot 
igaoUe.  'To  St  Louis  Joinvitle  Is  a  nobler  Boswell;  and  henv 
wonhipper,  hero,  and  heroic  ideil  all  have  aoniething  o{  ihe 
(ublime  about  them.  The  very  ptttinew  of  the  details  in  which 
the  good  seneschal  indulges  as  to  his' own  weakness  only  serves 
to  enhance  the  sublime  unirarldliness  of  the  king.  Joiilville  is 
a  better  warrior  than  Louis,  but,  while  the  former  frankly  prays 
for  hb  own  safety,  the  latter  only  thinks  of  Ms  aftny's  when  they 
have  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  aliens.  One  of  the  king's 
knights  boasts  that  ten  Ibousand  pieces  have  been  "  forcontCs  " 
(counted  short)  to  the  Saracens)  and  it  is  with  the  utmbst  trouble 
that  Joinville  and  the  rest  can  persuade  the  king  that  this  is  a 
joke,  and  that  the  Saracens  ate  much  more  likely  to  have  got 
the  advantage.  'He  warns  Joinville  against  wine-bibbing, 
against  bad  language,  against  all  manner  of  foibles  small  and 
great;  and  the  pupil  acknowledges  that  this  physician  at  airy  tate 
had  healed  himself  in  these  respects.  It  is  true  that  he  la  severe 
towards  inldch;  and  his  approval  of  the  knight  who,  finding  a 
Jew  likely  to  get  the  better  of  a  theological  argument,  resorted  to 
the  baculine  variety  of  logic,  does  not  meet  the  views  of  the  lolb 
century.  But  Louis  was  not  of  the  loth  century  but  of  the  rjlh, 
and  after  his  kind  he  certainly  deserved  JoinviUe's  admiration. 
Side  by  side  with  his  indignation  at  the  idea  of  cheating  his 
Saracen  enemies  may  be  mentionied  his  answer  to  those  who  after 
TaiHefaourg  complained  that  he  had  let  off  Henry  III.  too  eaiity. 
"  He  is  my  man  now,  and  he  was  not  before,"  said  the  king,  a 
most  unpractical  person  certainly,  and  in  some  Ways  a  sore  saint 
for  France.  But  it  is  easy  to  undetstand  the  faalf~despairiYig 
adoration  with  which  a  shrewd  and  somewhat  prosaic  person  tike 
Joinville  must  have  regarded  this  flower  of  chivalry  bom  out  ol 
due  time.  He  has  had  his  reward,  for  assuredly  the  portrait  of 
St  Louis,  from  the  early  collection  of  anecdotes  to  the  last  hearsay 
sketch  of  the  woeful  end  at  Tunis,  with  the  famous  enseitnemtnt 
which  is  still  the  best  summary  of  (he  theoretical  duties  of  a 
Christian  king  in  medieval  times,  is  such  as  to  take  away  all 
charge  of  vulgarity  or  mat  etmmtnte  from  Joinville,  a  charge 
to  which  otherwise  he  might  perhaps  have  been  exposed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is,  considering  its  circumstances 
andtbedateefitscomposition, sufficiently  methodical.  Accord- 
ing to  its  own  account  it  is  divided  into  three  parts — the  first 
dealing  generally  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  hero; 
the  second  with  his  acts  and  deeds  in  Kgypt,  Palestine,  &c.,  as 
Joinville  knew  them ,  the  third  with  his  subsequent  life  an^  death. 
Of  these  the  last  is  very  brief,  the  first  not  long;  the  middle  con- 
atitutes  the  bulk  of  the  work.  The  contents  of  the  first  part  are, 
OS  might  be  expected,  miscellaneous  enough.and  consist  chUfly 
of  stones  chosen  to  show  the  valour  of  Louis,  his  piety,  his  justice, 
bis  personal  temperance,  and  so  forth.  The  second  part  entcn 
upon  the  history  of  the  crusade  itself,  and  tells  how  Joinville 
pledged  all  Ms  land  'saveso  (nnch  as  wbtUd  bring  in  a  thousand 
livres  a  year,  and  started  with  a  brave  retinue  of  nine  knights 
(two  of  whom  besides  hlmsen'wore  bannerets),  and  shared  a  ship 
with  the  sire  d'Aspremont,  leaving  Joinville  without  raising  hts 
eyes," pour  ce  que  le  cuer 'ne  me  attcn'drisist  du  biau  chaste!  que 
je  lessoie  et  de  mes  deux  enfans  ";  how  they  i:duld  not  get  out  of 
sight  of  a  high  mountainous  island  (Lampedusa  or  Pantellaria) 
till  they  had  made  a  procession  round  the  masts  in  honour  of  the 
Virgin ;  how  they  reached  first  Cyprus  and  then  Egypt;  how  they 
took  Damietta,  and  then  entangled  themselves  in  the  Delta. 
Bad  generalship,  which  Is  sufficiently  obvious,  unwholesome 
food— It  was  Letit,  and  they  ate  the  Nile  fish  which  had  been 
feasting  on  the  carcases  of  the  slain— and  Greek  fire  did  the  rest, 
and  personal  valour  was  of  little  avail.not  merely  against  superior 
cumbers  and  better  generals,but  against  dysentery  and  a  certain 
"  mal  de  I'ost "  which  attacked  the  mouth  and  the  legs,  a  curious 
homaa  versioo  of  a  well-known  bestial  malady.   After  tansom 
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Acre  WIS  the  cMef'scene  of  tMds's'ttay  in  thi  East,  and  hei« 
Joinville  lived  in  some  state,  and  saw  not  a  few  interesting  things, 
bearing  besides  much  gossip  as  to  the  inferior  affairs  of-Asia  from 
ambassadors,  merchants  and  others.  At  last  they  journeyed 
back  again  to  France,  not  without' considerable  experiences  of 
the  perils  of  the  deep,  which  Joinville  teHs  with  a  good  dell  of 
spirit.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  very  brief.  Some  anecdotes 
of  the  king's  "  justice,"  his  favourite  and  distinguishmg  attribute 
during  the  sixteen  years  which  intervened  between  the  two' 
CTtisades,  are  given;  then  comes  the  story  of  JoinviUe's  own 
refusal  to  join  fhe  l«cond  expedition,  a  refusal  which  bluntly 
alleged  the  harm  done  by  the  king's  men  who  stayed  at  home  ta 
Ihe  vassals  of  those  who  went  abroad  as  the  reason  of  JoinviBe's 
resolution  to  remain  behind.  The  death  of  the  king  at  Tunis, 
his  tnseiputHenl  to  his  son,  and  the  story  of  his  canonization 
complete  the  work. 

The  book  in  which  this  Interesting  story  a  told  has  had  a  literary 
history  whKh  less  affects  its  matter  than  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
FMiisait  ha*  beea  subjected,  but  which  ii  hardly  leu  curious  in  its 
way.  Then  is  oo  reason  (or  supposing  that  Joinville  indulged  in 
vanotia  editions,  such  as  those  which  have  given  Kervyn  de  Lettcm 
hove'and  Simfon  Luce  so  much  trouble,  and  which  make  so  vast  a 
difference  between  the  first  and  the  last  redaction  of  the  chronicler 
of  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  Indeed  the  great  age  of  the  seneschal 
of  CbamiMgne,  and  his  intiniat«  first-hand  acqiSsiatance  with  hi* 
subject,  made  such  vuiations  extremely  improbable.  But,  wheivaa 
there  is  no  creat  difficulty  (though  much  Uoour)  in  ascertaining  the 
original  and  all  subsequent  texts  ot  Frolssart,  the  original  text  of 
Joinvilie  was  untD  recently  unknown,  and  even  new  may  be  said 
to  be  in  the  state  tik  a  conjectural  restoration.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  book  was  presented  to  Louis  Le  Hutin,  Now  we  have  a 
catalogue  ot  Louis  le  Hutin's  library,  and,  strange  to  say,  Joinville 
does  not  figure  in  it.  His  book  seems  to  have  undergone  very  much 
the  same  fate  as  that  which  befell  theoriginalsof  the  fust  two  volume* 
of  the  /><MlM  LtUtri  which  Sir  John  Fens  presented  to  Ceorge  th* 
Third.  Several  royal  library  catalogues  of  the  14th  century  are 
known,  but  in  none  of  these  does  the  Hisloire  de  St  touts  appear. 
It  docs  appear  hi  that  of  Charies  V.  (1411),  but  apparently  no 
copy  even  of  this  survives.  As  everybody  knows,  however,  books 
oould  be  and  were  multiplied  by  thfe  process  of  copying  tolerably 
f  reely.and  a  copy  at  first  or  second  hand  whicli  belonged  to  the  fiddler 
king  Rend^of  t'rovence  in  the  15th  century  was  used  (or  the  first 
printed  edition  in  1547.  '  Other  editions  were  printed  from  other 
versions,  all  evidemly  posterior  to  the  original.  But  in  1741  tha 
well-known  medievalist  La  Cume  de  St  E^laye  found  at  Lucca  a 
manuscript  of  the  i6tji  century,  evidently  representing  an  older 
text  than  any  yet  printed.  Three  years  later  a  l4th<entury  cpp)? 
was  found  at  Brussels,  and  this  is  the  standard  manuscript  authority 
for  the  text  of  Joinville.  Those  who  prefer  to  rest  on  MS.  authority 
will  probably  hold  to  this  text,  which  appears  in  the  well-known 
collection  of  Mkhaud  and  Poujoulat  a*  well  as  that  of  Buchoo,  and 
in  a  careful  and  useful  separate  edition  by  Francisque  Michel. 
The  modern  science  of  critical  editing,  however,  which  applies  X/q 
medieval  texts  the  principles  long  recognised  in  editing  the  classics, 
has  disco^^ered  in  the  l6th^century  manuscript,  and  still  more  in  tha 
original  misccllaacous  works-of  loiaville,  the  tetters,  deeds.  Ac, 
already  alluded  to,  the  materials  for  what  we  have' already  called  a 
conjectural  restoration,  which  is  not  without  its  interest,  though 
perhaps  it'is  possible  for  that  interest  to  be  exaggerated. 

For  iaerely  general  readers  Buchon's  or  Michaud's  edit'nns  oi 
Joinville  willamply  suflice.  Both  include  translations  into  modern 
French,  which,  however,  are  hardly  necessary,  for  the  language  is 
very  easy.  .Natalis  de  "Wailly's  editions  of  1868  and  particularly 
1874  are  critical  editions,  embodying  the  modern  research  connecreo 
with  the  texc  the  value  of  -which  is  considerable,  but  contestable. 
They  ere  accompanied  by  ample  aanotattons  aad  appendices,  with 
illustrations  of  great  merit  and  value.  Much  valuaole  information 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  edition  of  F.  Michel  (1859).  To 
these  may  be  added  A.  F.  Didot's  Ehiitt  nr  JomvilU  (1870)  and 
H.  F.  Oelaboide's' yran  it  JeimUk  (189^).  A  t^ood  sketch  of  the 
whole  Subject  will  be  foqnd  in  Auberti^n  s  Hismre  d*  la  i^npu  U 
df  laiiUiratun  Jraniaues  au  moytn  dfr.  ii.  19&-211 ;  sec  also  oaston 
Paris,  Liu.  Jrancaise  au  moytn  iie  (1803),  and  A.  Debidour,  Let 
Ckrmiqueurs  (1888).  There  are  English  translations  by  T.  Johnes 
(1807),  J.  Hutton  (1868),  Ethel  We<%wood  (1906),  and  (more  liter* 
ally)  Sir  F.  T.  Mareials  ("  Evetyoiaa's  Library,"  1908J.     (G.  Sa.) 

JOIST,  In  building,  one  of  a  low  or  tier  of  beams  set  edgewiss 
from  one  wall  or  partition  to  another  and  carrying  the  flooring 
boards  on  the  upper  edge  and  the  lathsof  the  ceiling  on  the  lower. 
In  double  flooring  there  are  three  series  of  joists,  binding,  bridgint, 
and  ailing  joists.  "The  binding  joists  are  the  real  support  of  the 
floor,  running  from  wall  to  wall,  and  carrying  the  bridging 
ioisU  above  and  the  ceiling  joists  below  (see  CaafBxm). 
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The  Mid.  Eng.  form  of  tbe  ward  was  fftfa  or  gysle,  and  was 
adapted  {rom  0.  Fr.  fisU,  modecn  lUt,  a  beam  supporting  the 
platform  of  a  gun.  By-  origin  the  word  meant  that  on  which 
anythmg  lies  or  rests  (^ir>  to  lici  lAl.jttcere), 

The  English  word  "  gist."  in  such  phrases  as  "  the  gat  of  the 
matter,"  the  mam  oir  central  point  in  an  argument,  is  a  doublet 
of  joist.  According  to  Slieat,  the  origin  of  this  meaning  is  an 
O.  Fr.  proverbial  expression,  J*i(ay  bitn  oi  gist  leliivre,  I  know 
well  where  the  hare  lies,  >.<.  I  luiow  tbe  real  point  of  the  matter. 

JI6KAI,  MAURDS  (1835-1904),  Hungarian  novelist,  was  born 
at  R^v^Komiram  oq  the  iglh  of  February  i93s.  His  father, 
Joseph,  was  a  member  of  the  Asva  branch  of  the  ancient  J5kay 
(amUyi  his  mother  was  a  scion  of  the  noble  Pulays.  The  lad 
was  timid  and  delicate,  and  therefore  educated  at  home  till  bis 
tenth  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  Prcssburg,  subsequently  com- 
pleting his  education  at  the  Calvinist  college  at  P4p&,  where  he 
first  met  Petiifi,  Alexander  Kosma,  and  several  other  brilliant 
young  men  who  subsequently  became  famous.  His  family  had 
meant  him  to  follow  the  law,  his  father's  profession,  and  accord- 
ingly the  youth,  always  singularly  assiduous,  plodded  conscien- 
tiously through  the  usual  curriculum  at  Kecskemet  and  Pest, 
and  as  a  full-blown  advocate  actually  succeeded  in  winning  his 
first  case  But  the  drudgeiy  of  a  lawyer's  office  was  uncon- 
genial to  the  ardently  poetiol  youth,  and,  encouraged  by  tbe 
encomiums  pronounced  by  the  Hungarian  Academy  upon  his 
first  play,  ZsfJifiu  ("  The  Jew  Boy  "),  he  flitted,  when  barely 
twenty,  to  Pest  in  1845  with  a  MS.  romance  in  his  pocket;  hs 
was  introduced  by  PetSfi  to  the  literary  notabilities  of  the  Hun- 
garian capital,  and  the  same  year  his  first  notable  romance 
HllkSmapok  ("  Working  Days  "),  appeared,  first  in  the  columns 
of  the  Ptui  Diaaliapt  and  subsequently,  in  1846,  in  book  form. 
HHklmafot,  despite  its  manifest  crudities  and  extravagances, 
was  instantly  recognized  by  all  the  leading  critics  as  a  work  of 
original  genius,  and  in  the  following  year  J6kai  was  appointed 
the  editor  of  iltlUpek,  the  leading  Hungarian  literary  journal, 
and  gathered  round  him  all  the  rising  talent  of  the  country.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  the  young  editor  enthusi- 
astically adopted  the  national  cause,  and  served  it  with  both  pen 
and  sword.  Now,  as  ever,  be  was  a  moderate  Liberal,  setting  his 
face  steadily  against  all  excesses;  but,  carried  away  by  the 
Hungarian  triumphs  of  April  and  May  1849,  he  supported 
Kossuth's  fatal  blunder  of  deposing  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  and 
though,  after  the  war  was  over,  his  life  was  saved  by  an  ingenious 
stratagem  of  his  wife,  the  great  tragic  actress,  Rosa  Benke 
Labotfalvi,  whom  he  had  married  on  tlie  39th  of  August  1848, 
he  lived  for  the  next  fourteen  years  the  life  of  a  political  suspect. 
Yet  this  was  perhaps  the  most  glorious  period  of  his  existence, 
for  during  it  he  devoted  himself  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  pro- 
scribed and  humiliated  Magyar  language,  composing  in' it  no 
fewer  than  thirty  great  romances,  besides  innumerable  volumes  of 
tales,  essays,  criticisms  and  facetiz.  This  was  the  period  of  such 
nastcrpaeces  as  ErdSly  Arany  Kord  ("  The  Golden  Age  of  Tran- 
sylvania "),  with  its  sequel  TirtlmUt-Uatyar»stitm  (''  The 
■Turks  in  Hungary"),£jyif  apar  Nibob{"A  Hungarian  Nabob"), 
Karpitky  ZoUdn,  Jtmicsdrok  cittiapjai  ("  The  Lm  Days  of  the 
Janissaries"),  Szomart  napok  ("  Said  Days  ").  Ob  tbeie-cstab- 
lishment  of  the  Hongatiaji  oMiatitutlon  by  the  Compothion  of 
18A7,  J&ka!  took  an  active  part  in  politics. '  As  a  constant  sup- 
porter of  the  Tisza  administration,  not  only  in  parliament, 
where  he  sat  continuously  for  more  tbaa  twenty  years,  but  also 
as  the  editor  of  the  government  organ,  Han,  founded  by  him  in 
18A3,  he  became  a  power  in  the  itate,  and,  though  he  never  took 
ofiio!  himself,  frequently  extricated  the  government  from  difScult 
places.  In  1897  tbe  emperor  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
upper  house.  As  a  suave,  practical  and  witty  debater  he  was 
particttbrly  succeasfuL  Yet  it  was  to  literature  that  he  con- 
tinued to  devote  moat  of  his  time,  and  his  productiveness  after 
1870  was  stupendous,  amounting  to  some  hundreds  of  volumes. 
Stranger  still,  none  of  this  work  is  slipshod,  and  tbe  best  of  it 
deserves  to  endure.  Amongst  the  finest  of  his  later  works  may 
be  memioned  the  unique  and  incomparable  At  arany  ember 
("  A  Uan  of  Gold  ") — translated  into  English  under  the  title  of 
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Timar'a  Tw»  WmUt—vO.  A  UnterstmO  kHgf  ("  Eycft  Bke  the 
Sea  "),  the  latter  of  which  won  the  Academy's  piiae  in  189a 
He  died  at  Budapest  on  the  5th  of  May  1904;  Ui  wife  bavii|| 
predeceased  him  in  1886.  J6kai  was  an  ardfreaantlc  with  t 
perfervid  Oriental  imagination,  and  humour  of  the  purest,  anal 
descriptioo.  If  one  can  imagine  a  combination,  in  almost  equsl 
parts,  of  Walter  Scott,  William  Beckiord,  Diunas  piri,  and 
Charies  Dickens,  together  with  the  native  originality  of  u 
anient  Magyar,  one  may  perhaps  form  a  fair  idn  o(  the  great 
Hungarian  romancer's  indisputable  genius. 

See  Sivy  Uk16.  Jikat  USt.  Hcgediais  Sindor.  J6kti  UtrM; 
H.  W  Tcmperlcy.  "  Maurui  Jokai  and  the  Historical  Novel,"  Cos- 
lemporory  iunnc  (July  1904). 

JOKIAKARTA,  or  Jokjokaita  (more  correctly  JOKVAKAna; 
Du  Djalgakvia),  a  residency  of  the  island  of  Java,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  bounded  N  by  Kedu  and  Suiakarta,  E.  by  Surakarta, 
S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  W  by  Bagelen.  Popw  (1897),  8s8,]9i- 
The  coimtty  is  mountainous  with  the  exception  of  a  wedge -like 
sinp  in  the  middle  between  the  nvers  Progo  and  Upak.  In  the 
north-west  axe  the  southern  slopes  of  the  volcano  Merapi.  and 
in  the  east  the  Kidul  bills  and  the  plateau  of  Sewu,  The  Usl- 
named  is  an  arid  and  scantily  populated  chalk  range,with  numer- 
ous small  summits,  whence  it  is  also  known  as  the  Thousand 
Hills.  The  remainder  of  the  residency  ii>  wdl-wateted  and  fer- 
tile, important  imgation  works  having  been  carried  out  Sugar, 
rice  and  Indigo  are  cultivated;  salt-making  is  practised  on  the 
coast.  The  minerals  include  coal-beds  in  tbe  Kidul  hills  and  near 
Nangulan,  marble  and  gold  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kalasan. 
The  natives  are  poor,  owing  chiefly  to  maladministration,  the 
use  of  opium  and  the  usury  practised  by  foreigners  (Chinese, 
Ambs,  &c.).  The  principality  is  divided  between  the  sultan 
(vassal  of  the  Dutch  government)  and  the  so-called  independent 
prince  Paku  Alam,  Ngawcn  and  Imogiri  are  enclaves  of  Sura- 
karta. There  are  good  roads,  and  railways  connect  the  chief 
town  with  Batavia,  Samarang,  Surakarta,  &c.  The  town  o( 
Jokjakarta  (see  Java)  is  tbe  seat  of  the  resident,  the  sultan  and 
the  Paku  Alam  princes,  its  most  remarkable  section  is  the  kraion 
or  ritodcl  of  the  sultan.  Imogiri,  S.W  of  the  capital,  the  burial- 
place  of  the  princes  of  Surakarta  and  Jokjakaru,  is  guarded  by 
priests  and  officials.  Sentolo,  Nangulan,  Btosot,  Kalasaa, 
Tempel,  Wonosari  are  considerable  villages.  There  are  numerous 
remains  of  Hindu  temples,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kalasan  near  tbe  border  of  Surakarta  and  Prambanan,  which  is 
just  across  it.  Remarkable  sacred  grottoes  are  found  on  the 
coast,  namely,  ^be  so-called  Nyabi  Kidul  and  Rongkob,  and  at 
Selarong,  south-east  of  Jokjakarta. 

JOLIKT,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Will  county,  Illinais> 
U.S.A.,  in  the  township  of  Joliet,  in  the  N  E.  part  of  the  state, 
on  tjie  Des  Plaines  river,  40  m.  S.W  of  Chicago.  Pop  (1890), 
>}i>i4;  (1900),  29,35J,  cf  whom  8536  were  foreign-bom,  18S9 
being  German,  1579  Austrian,  1106  Irish  and  951  Swedish; 
(1910  .census)  .34,670.  In  addition  there  is  a  large ^Mpulation 
in  the  immediate  suburbs:  that  of  the  township  jnciuding  the 
city  was  27,438  in  1890,  and  $0,640  in  191a  Joliet  is  served  by 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  b  Santa  Fi,  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Michigan  Central,  the 
Illinois,  Iowa  &  Minnesota,  and  the  Elgin,  JoUei  &  Eastern 
railways,  by  interurban  electric  lines,  and  is  on  the  Illinois  & 
Michigan  canal-  and  the  Chicago  Sanitary  (ship)  canal.  The 
city  is  situated  i|i  a  narrow  valley,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  northern  Illinois  penitentiary,  and  has  a  public 
library  (in  front  of  which  is  a  statue,  by  S.  Asbjornscn,  of  Louis 
Joliet),  the  township  high  school,  two  hospitals,  two  Catholic 
academies  and  a  dub-bouse,  erected  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Company 
for  the  use  of  its  employees.  There  arc  two  municipal  parks. 
West  Park  and  Highland  Park;  Oellwood  Park  is  an  amusement 
resort, owned  by  tbe  Chicago  &  Joliet  Electric  Railway  Company. 
In  the  vicinity  are  large  deposits  of  calcareous  building  stone, 
cement  and  fireclay,  and  there  are  coal  mines  >o  m.  distant. 
Mineral  resources  and  water-power  have  facilitated  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactures.  The  factory  product  in  1905  was  value<l 
*t  t33>788,70o  (>P'3%  more  than  in  1900),  a  large  part  of  which 
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ms  icprtseoted  by  troa  uul  ateel  goadi.  There  are  large 
industrial  establiibmenta  juit  butaide  the  city  limits.  The  first 
aettlemeot  on  the  site  of  Joliet  (i8jj)  was  called  Juliet,  in 
bonour  of  the  daughter  of  James  B.  Campbell,  one  of  the  settlen. 
The  present  name  was  adopted  in  1845,  in  memory  of  Louis 
Joliet  (1445-1700),  the  French  Canadian  explorer  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  in  1859  a  city  charter  was  secured. 

JOUT  (frbm  0.  Fx.jMJ,  ft.jUi,  the  French  word  is  obscure 
in  origin;  it  may  be  from  late  Lat.  taudata,  from  (Sii^e, 
to  rejoice,  the  change  of  d  to  /  being  paralleled  by  diada 
and  ciiaU,  or  from  O.  Norse  jot,  Eng.  "  yule,"  the  northern 
festival  of  midwinter) ,  and  adjective  meaning  gay,  cheerful,  jovial, 
high-spirited.  The  colloquial  use  of  the  term  as  an  intensive 
adverb,  meaning  extremely,  very,  was  in  early  usage  quite 
literary;  thus  John  Trapp  (itei-iM^),  Cmtmtnlaria  on  the 
New  Ttstanuid,  ilalUtae  (1647),  writes,  "  All  was  jolly  quiet 
•t  Ephesos  before  St  Paul  came  hither."  In  the  royal  navy 
"  jolly  "  used  as  a  substantive,  is  the  slang  name  for  a  marine. 
To  "  jolly  "  is  a  slang  synonym  for  "  chaS."  The  word  "  jolly- 
boat,"  the  name  of  a  ship's  small  broad  boat,  usually  dinker- 
bidlt,  is  of  doubtful  etymology.  It  occurs  in  English  in  the 
i8th  century,  and  is  usually  connected  with  Dan.  or  Swed. 
joUe,  Dutch  jol,  a  small  ship's  boat;  these  words  are  properly 
represented  in  English  by  "  yawl  "  originally  a  ship's  small  boat, 
DOW  chiefly  used  of  a  rig  of  sailing  vessels,  with  a  cutter-rigged 
foremast  and  a  small  miixen  stepped  far  aft,  with  a  spanker 
sail  (see  RiGciNC).  A  connexion  has  been  suggested  with  a 
word  of  much  earlier  appearance  in  English,7«<yiMi,  or  itOyaaUe. 
Tbis  occurs  at  the  end  oftheisthcenlury  and  is  used  of  a  smaller 
type  of  ship's  boat.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  French  faliete  or  Dutch  |a//MI,  galliot  (see  GALtEv).  The 
galliot  was,  however,  a  large  vessel. 

JOLT  DB  LOTBIinftRB,  SIR  HEVRI  ODSTAVB  (1829-1908). 
Canadian  politician,  was  born  at  Epcrnay  in  France  on  the  sth 
of  December  1819.  His  father,  Gaspard  Pierre  Gustave  Joly, 
the  owner  of  famous  vineyards  at  Epernay,  was  of  Huguenot 
descent,  and  married  Julie  Christine,  grand-daughter  of  Eustache 
Gaspard  Michel  Chartier  de  Lotbiniire,  marquis  de  Lotbiniire 
(one  of  Montcalm's  engineers  at  Quebec);  he  thus  became 
seigneur  de  Lotbiniire.  Henri  Gustave  adopted  the  name  of  de 
Lotbiniirc  in  1888,  under  a  statute  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 
He  was  educated  in  Paris,  and  called  to  the  bar  of  lower  Canada 
in  1858.  On  the  6th  of  May  1856  he  married  Margaret ta  Josepha 
(d.  1904),  daughter  of  Hammond  Gowrn,  of  (Quebec.  At  the 
general  election  of  1861  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  assembly 
of  the  province  of  Canada  as  Liberal  member  for  the  county  of 
Lotbiniire,  and  from  1867  to  1874  he  represented  the  same 
county  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  and  in  the  legislative 
assembly,  Quebec.  Joly  was  opposed  10  confederation  and 
supported  Dorion  in  the  stand  which  he  took  on  this  question. 
In  1878  be  was  called  by  Luc  Letellier  de  St  Just,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  (}uebec,  to  form  an  admmistration,  which  was  de- 
feated in  1879,  and  until  1883  he  was  leader  of  the  opposition 
During  his  brief  sdminislration  he  adopted  a  policy  of  retrench- 
ment, and  endeavoured  to  abolish  the  legislative  council  In 
i88s,  as  a  protest  against  the  attitude  of  his  party  towards 
Louis  Kiel,  who  was  tned  and  executed  for  high  treason,  he 
retired  from  public  life  Early  in  the  year  1895  he  was  induced 
Bgaiil  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  his  party,  and  at 
the  general  election  of  1896  he  was  returned  as  member  for  the 
county  of  Ponneuf.  He  had  abeady  in  1895  been  created 
K.C.M.G  On  the  formation  of  Sir  Wilfnd  Laurier's  adminis- 
tration he  accepted  the  office  of  controller  of  inland  revenue,  and 
a  year  later  he  became,a  privy  councillor,  as  minister  of  inland 
revenue.  From  1900  to  1906  he  was  lieutcnanl-govemor  of  the 
province  of  British  Columbia.  He  twice  declined  a  seat  in  the 
(enate,  but  rendered  eminent  service  to  Canada  by  promoting 
the  interest  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and  of  forestry  He 
died  on  the  i7lh  of  November  190S.  (A  G.  D-) 

JOMINI,  ANTOINE  HENRI.  Bakon  (1779-1869).  general  in 
tbe  French  and  afterwards  in  the  Russian  service,  and  one  of 
the  moat  celebrated  wiiteis  on  the  art  of  war,  was  bom  on  the 
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6th  of  March  1779  at  Payeme  In  the  canton  of  Vaud.Switxeriand, 
where  his  father  was  syndic.  His  youthful  preference  for  a 
military  life  was  disappointed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Swiss 
regiments  of  France  at  the  Revolution.  For  some  lime  be  was  a 
derk  in  a  Paris  banking-bouse,  until  tbe  outbreak  of  the  Swiss 
revolution.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  appointed  to  a  post 
on  the  Swiss  headquarten  staff,  and  when  scarcely  twenty-one  to 
the  command  of  a  battalion.  At  the  peace  of  Luniville  in  1801 
be  returned  to  busineu  life  in  Paris,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  preparing  the  celebrated  TraiU  del  panda  offralions  milt- 
taitu,  which  was  published  in  1B04-180J.  Introduced  to  Marshal 
Ney,  he  served  in  the  cam|jaign  of  Austeriitz  as  a  volunteer 
aide-de-camp  on  Key's  personal  staff.  In  December  1805 
Napoleon,  being  much  impressed  by  achapter  in  Jomini's  treatise, 
made  him  a  colonel  in  the  French  service.  Ney  thereupon  made 
bim  his  principal  aide-de-camp.  In  1S06  Jomini  published  his 
views  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  impending  war  with  Prussia,  and 
this,  along  with  hisknowledgeof  Frederick  the  Great's  campaigns, 
which  he  bad  described  in  the  TraiU,  led  Napoleon  to  attach  him 
to  his  own  headquarters.  He  was  present  with  Napoleon  at 
the  battle  of  Jena,  and  at  Eyiau  won  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit  he  was  made  chief  of  the  staff 
to  Ney,  and  created  a  baron.  In  the  Spanish  campaign  of 
1808  his  advice  was  often  of  the  highest  value  to  the  marshal, 
but  Jomini  quarrelled  with  his  chief,  and  was  left  almost  at  the 
mercy  of  his  numerous  enemies,  especially  Berthier,  the  emperor's 
chief  of  staff.  Overtures  had  been  made  to  him,  as  early  as 
1807,  to  enter  tbe  Russian  service,  but  Napoleon,  bearing  of  his 
intention  to  leave  the  French  army,  compelled  him  to  reogain  in 
the  service  with  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  For  some  years 
thereafter  Jomini  held  both  a  French  and  a  Russian  commission, 
with  the  consent  of  both  sovereigns.  But  when  war  between 
France  and  Russia  broke  out,  he  was  in  a  diflScult  position, 
which  he  ended  by  taking  a  command  on  the  line  of  communica- 
tion. He  was  thus  engaged  when  the  retreat  from  Moscow  and 
the  uprising  of  Prussia  transferred  the  scat  of  war  to  central 
Germany.  He  promptly  rejoined  Ney,  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  LUtzen  and,  as  chief  of  the  staff  of  Ney's  group  of  corps, 
rendered  distinguished  services  before  and  at  the  battle  of  Baut- 
zen, and  was  recommended  for  the  rank  of  general  of  division. 
Berthier,  however,  not  only  erased  Jomini's  name  from  the  list, 
but  put  him  under  arrest  and  censured  him  in  army  orders  for 
failing  to  supply  certain  returns  that  had  been  called  for.  How 
far  Jomini  was  held  responsible  for  certain  misunderstandings 
which  prevented  the  attainment  of  all  the  results  hoped  for  from 
Ney's  attack  (see  BAtnzEN)  there  is  no  means  of  knowing.  But 
the  pretext  for  censure  was  trivial  and  baseless,  and  during  the 
armistice  Jomini  did  as  he  bad  intended  to  do  in  1809-10,  and 
went  into  the  Russian  service.  As  things  then  were,  this 
was  tantamount  to  deserting  (o  the  enemy,  and  so  it  was 
regarded  by.  Napoleon  and  by  tht  French  army,  and  by 
not  a  few  of  his  new  comrades.  It  must  be  otnerved,  in 
Jomini's  defence,  that  he  had  (or  years  held  a  dormant 
commission  in  the  Russian  army,  that  he  had  declined  to 
take  part  in  the  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812,  and  that  he  was  a 
Swiss  and  not  a  Frenchman.  His  patriotism  was  indeed  un- 
questioned, and  he  withdrew  from  the  Allied  Army  in  1814  when 
he  found  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  violation  of  Swiss  neu- 
trality. Apart  from  love  of  his  own  country,  the  desire  to  study, 
to  leach  and  to  practise  the  art  of  war  was  his  ruUng  motive. 
At  the  critical  moment  of  the  battle  of  EyIau  he  exclaimed, 
"If  I  were  the  Russian  commander  for  two  hours!"  On 
joining  the  allies  he  received  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  and 
the  appointment  of  aide-de-camp  from  the  tsar,  and  rendered 
important  assistance  during  the  German  campaign,  though  the 
charge  that  he  betrayed  the  numbers,  positions  and  intentions 
of  the  French  to  the  enemy  was  later  acknowledged  by  Napoleon 
to  be  without  foundation.  He  declined  as  a  Swiss  patriot  and 
as  a  French  officer  to  take  part  in  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  at 
Basel  and  the  subsequent  invasion  of  France. 

In  1815  he  was  with  the  emperor  Alexander  in  Paris,  and 
attempted  in  vsin  to  save  the  Hfe  of  bis  old  commander  Ney. 
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Thii  ilmoit  OMt  him  Us  padtioa  in  tiie  Kuasian  wrvtce,  Imt 
lie  niGCceded  in  making  head  againat  bis  enemies,  and  look  part 
in  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Resuming,  alter  a  period  of  several 
years  of  retirement  and  literary  work,  his  post  in  the  Russian 
army,  he  was  about  1823  made  a  full  general,  and  thenceforward 
until  bis  retirement  in  1819.  he  was  principally  employed  in  the 
military  education  of  (he  Uarevich  Nicholas  (aflerwards  emperor) 
and  in  the  organization  of  the  Russian  staff  college,  which  was 
opened  in  i8j>  and  still  bears  its  original  name  of  the  Nicholas 
academy.  In  1818  he  was  employed  in  the  field  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War,  and  at  the  siege  of  Varna  he  was  given  the  grand 
ooidon  of  the  Alexander  order.  This  was  his  last  active  service. 
In  1819  be  settled  at  Brussels  where  he  chiefly  lived  for  iht  next 
thirty  years.  In  1853,  after  trying  without  success  (o  bring 
about  a  political  understanding  between  France  and  Russia, 
Jomini  was  called  to  St  Petersburg  to  act  as  a  military  adviser 
to  the  tsar  during  the  Crimean  War.  He  returned  to  Brussels 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1856  and  some  yean  afterwards 
Mttled  at  Passy  near  Paris.  He  was  busily  employed  up  to  the 
end  of  his  life  in  writing  treatises,  pamphlets  and  open  letters 
on  subjects  of  miliury  art  and  history,  and  in  1859  he  was  asked 
by  Napoleon  III.  to  furnish  a  plan  of  campaign  in  the  Italian 
War.  One  of  his  last  essays.dealt  with  the  war  of  1866  and  the 
influence  of  the  breech-loading  rifle,  and  he  died  at  Passy  on 
the  >4lh  of  March  1869  only  a  year  before  the  Franco-German 
War.  Thus  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  great  military  theorists 
lived  to  speculate  on  the  lactic*  of  the  present  day. 

Amongst  hii  numerona  works  the  principal,  besides  the  7>«tU, 
•re:  VitMrt  triU^mt  tt  militain  da  tampafm  dt  la  RtKlidum 
(1806;  new  cd.  1819-1814);  Vi<  poliiiqiit  ct  miUUitrt  it  NapoUm 
racoHtUpar  lui-mime  (1827)  and,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  his 
publications,  the  theoretical  Prhis  ie  I'art  ie  la  giurre  (1836). 

See  Ferdinand  Leeomte,  Lt  GtiUfai  Jamnn,  u  nut  ut  krits 
(i86i :  new  ed.  1888) ;  C.  A. Saint-Beiive,£« C<a<r«<  Jffmmi  (1869): 
A-  Pascal,  Oirerain'alu  Ui«ri«ii<>  tmr  la  fte,  C/c,  du  tfnlral  Jmnini 
(184*). 

JOMMELU,  NICCOLA  (1714-1774),  Italian  composer,  was 
bom  at  Aversa  near  Naples  on  the  loth  of  September  1714 
He  received  bis  musical  education  at  two  of  the  famous  music 
schools  of  that  capital,  being  a  pupil  of  the  Cooscrvalorio  de' 
poveri  di  GesA  Cristo  under  Feo,  and  also  of  the  Conscrvatorio 
delta  pieti  dei  Turchin!  under  Prota,  Mancini  and  Leo.  His 
first  opera,  L'Errort  amoroso,  was  successfully  produced  at 
Naples  (under  a  pseudonym)  when  Jomraelli  was  only  twenty- 
three.  Three  yean  afterwards  he  went  to  Rome  to  bring  out 
two  new  operas,  and  thence  to  Bologna,  where  he  profiled  by  the 
advice  of  Padre  Martini,  the  greatest  contrapuntist  of  his  age 
In  the  meantime  Jommelli's  fame  began  to  spread  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  country,  and  in  1748  he  went  for  the  fint  time  to 
Vienna,  where  one  of  his  finest  operas,  Didone,  was  produced 
Three  yean  later  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  in  1 7i3  he  obtained 
the  post  of  chapel-master  to  the  duke  of  WUritcmbcrg  at  Stutt- 
gart, which  city  he  made  his  home  for  a  number *of  yean.  In 
the  same  year  be  had  ten  commissions  to  write  operas  for  princely 
courts.  In  Stuttgart  be  permitted  no  operas  but  his  own  to  be 
produced,  and  he  modified  his  style  in  accordance  with  German 
taste,  so  much  that,  when  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  yean  he 
returned  to  Naples,  his  countrymen  hissed  two  of  bis  operas  ofl 
the  stage.  He  retired  in  consequence  to  his  native  village,  and 
only  occasionally  emerged  from  his  solitude  to  lake  part  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  capital.  His  death  took  place  on  the  25th  ol 
August  1774,  his  last  composition  being  the  celebrated  Miscrcrt, 
a  setting  for  two  female  voices  of  Saverio  Mattel's  ItaKan  para- 
phrase of  Psalm  0.  JommcUi  is  the  most  representative  com- 
poser of  the  generation  following  Leo  and  Durante.  He  ap- 
proaches very  closely  to  Mozart  in  his  style,  and  is  important  as 
one  of  the  composen  who,  by  welding  together  German  and 
Italian  characteristics,  helped  to  form  the  musical  language  of 
the  great  composen  of  the  classical  period  of  Vienna. 

JOHAH,  in  the  Bib>,  a  prophet  bora  at  Cath-hepber  in 
Zebulun,  perhaps  under  Jeroboam  (2)  (781-741  B.c  ?),  who  fore- 
told the  deliverance  of  Uiacl  from  the  Aramaeans  (>  Kings  xiv 
^S)-  This  prophet  may  also  be  th»  ben  of  the  much  latex  book  of 


Jonah,  but  bowdiOtraKaaulshel  It  is,  faowncr,  the  Ut» 
Jonah  who  chiefly  interests  us.  New  ptobloas  have  arisen  one 
of  the  book  which  relates  to  him,  but  here  we  ata  only  attempt 
to  consider  what,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  called  the  smface 
meaning  of  the  text. 

This,  then  is  what  we  appear  to  be  told.  The  prophet  Jonah 
is  summoned  to  go  to  Nineveh,  a  great  and  wi^ed  city  (cf.  4 
Esdras  il.  8,  9),  and  prophesy  a^iinst  it.  Jonah;  however,  is 
afraid  (iv.  s)  that  the  Ninevites  may  repent,  so,  instead  of  going 
to  Nineveh,  he  proceeds  to  Joppa,  and  takes  his  passage  in  a 
ship  bound  for  Tarahish.  But  soon  a  storm  arises,  and,  suppli- 
calioa  to  the  gods  failing,  the  sailon  cast  tela  to  discover  the 
guilty  man  who  has  brought  (his  great  trouble.  The  h>t  falls 
on  Jonah,  who  has  been  roughly  awakened  by  tlie  captain,  and 
when  questioned  frankly  owns  that  he  is  a  Hebrew  and  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  divine  creator  Yahweh,  from  whom  he  has  sought 
to  flee  (as  if  He  were  only  the  god  of  Canaan).  Jonah  advises 
the  sailon  to  throw  him  into  the  sea.  This,  after  praying  to 
Yahweh,  they  actually  4»;  at  once  the  sea  becomes  calm  and 
they  sacrifice  to  Yahweh.  Meantime  God  has  "  appointed  a 
great  fish  "  which  swallows  up  Jonalv  Three  days  and  three 
nights  he  is  in  the  fish's  belly,  till,  at  a  word  from  Yahweh, 
it  vomits  Jonah  on  to  the  dry  ground.  Again  Jonah  receives 
the  divine  calL  This  time  he  obeys.  After  delivciing  his 
message  to  Nineveh  he  makes  himself  a  booth  outside  the  walls 
and  waits  in  vain  foe  the  destruction  of  the  city  (probably  iv. 
S  is  misplaced  and  should  stand  after  iii.  4).  Thareopon  Jonah 
beseeches  Yahweh  to  take  away  his  woithlcas  life.  As  an 
answer  Yahweh  "  appoints  "  a  small  quickly-gnjwing  tree  with 
large  leaves  (the  castor-oil  plant)  to  oome  up  over  the  ajigiy 
prophet  and  shelter  him  from  the  stm.  But  the  next  day  the 
beneficent  tree  perishes  by  God's  "  apposntnwat "  from  •  wonn- 
bite.  Once  OMie  Cod  "  ■n>oinU  "  •noEthiog;  jt  is  the  cast 
wind,  which,  togeiber  with  the  fierce  heat,  brings  Jonah  ac>i>  t* 
desperation.  The  dose  is  fine,  and  reminda  as  of  Job.  Cod 
himself  gives  short-sighted  man  a  lesson.  Jonah  has  pitied 
the  tree,  and  should  not  God  have  pity  on  so  gfeat  a  city? 

Two  resulu  of  criticism  are  widely  accepted.  Oic  relates  to 
the  psalm  in  ch.  ii.,  which  has  been  transferred  from  some  other 
place;  il  is  in  faa  an  anticipatory  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance 
of  Israel,  mostly  composed  of  phrases  from  other  psaiois.  The 
other  is  that  the  namlive  before  us  Is  not  historical  but  an 
imaginative  atory  (such  as  was  called  a  Midrasb)  based  upon 
Biblical  data  and  lending  to  edification.  It  is,  however,  a  story 
of  high  type.  Ilie  narrator  considered  thai  Israel  had  to  be 
a  prophet  to  the  "  nations  "  at  laige,  that  Israel  had,  like  Jonah, 
neglected  its  duty  and  for  its  punishment  waa  "  swallowed  ap  ' 
in  foreign  lands.  Cod  had  watched  over  His  people  and  prcpaiad 
its  choicer  memben  to  fulfil  His  puqxne.  This  company  «( 
faithful  but  not  always  suflficiently  charitable  men  repteaeated 
their  people,  so  that  it  might  be  said  that  Israel  itself  (the  second 
Isaiah's  "  Servant  of  Yahweh  "—see  Isaiah)  had  taken  up  iu 
duty,  but  m  an  ungenial  spirit  which  grieved  the  All-mcrdful 
One.  The  book,  which  is  post -exilic,  may  therefore  be  grouped 
with  another  Midrash,  the  Book  of  Ruth,  which  also  appean  to 
represent  a  current  of  thought  opposed  to  the  exclusive  spirit 
ol  Jewish  legalism. 

Some  cntics,  however,  think  that  (he  key  of  syrabdism  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  that  of  mythology.  The  "  great  fish  " 
especially  has  a  very  mythological  appearance.  The  BabyloiiiaB 
dragon  myth  (see  CosHOcoNy)  is  oliea  alluded  to  in  the  Old 
Tesument,  ex  in  Jer.  Ii.  44,  which,  as  the  present  writer  loi« 
since  pointed  out,  may  supply  the  missing  link  between  Jonah  i. 
17  and  the  original  myth.  For  the  "  great  fish  "  is  ultimately 
Tilmat,  the  dragon  of  chaos,  represented  historically  by  Neba- 
chadrezzar.  by  whom  for  a  lime  God  permiucd  or  "  appointed  " 
Israel  to  be  swallowed  up. 

For  further  details  see  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Ewy.  Bih.,  "  Joaah  ": 
and  his  article  "  Jonah,  a  Study  in  Jewish  Folklore  and  ReliBioB. 
Thnlorual  Rmcw  (1877).  pp.  211-219.  K*nig,  Hastian's  Out 
fliWr.  ^"  Jonah,"  is  full  but  not  lucid ;  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  BitUal 
Sinews  (lg86)aminablylorlheayniboiictheory.  Againat  Chcra& 
SIC  Mani's  work  on  the  Jtfuwr  PntkUt  (1894);  the  "  great  £sh 
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■ad  the  "  three  days  aod  three  n^ht>  "  icmain  unexiihiiMd  by  thii 


writer.    On  these  points  see  Ztmnicni,  JCu4.r.  (3),  pp*  366, 389,  508. 
difficulties  of  the  mission  ef  a  Hebrew  prophet  to  Auhur 


The  I 


are  diminished  by  Cheyne's  later  theny,  Crmca  Bibtka  (1904), 
pp.  150-151.  (T.  K.  C.) 

JMAH,  RABBI  (Abciwaud  Mbiwah  ItN  Janab,  also  R. 
MAUNin)  (e.  V)0-c.  lojo),  the  greatest  Hebrew  grammarian  and 
lexkographer  of  the  middle  ages.  He  was  bom  before  the  year 
9QO,  in  Cordova,  studied  in  Lucena,  left  bis  native  city  in  ton, 
and,  after  somewhat  protracted  wanderings,  settled  in  Saragossa, 
where  he  died  before  1050.  He  was  a  physkian,  and  Ibn  Abi 
U^iUa,  in  his  treatise  on  Arabian  doctors,  mentions  him  as  the 
author  of  a  medical  work.  But  Rabbi  Jonah  saw  the  true 
vocation  of  his  life  in  the  scientihc  investigation  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  in  a  rational  biblical  exegesis  based  upon  sound 
linguistic  knowledge.  It  is  true,  he  wrote  no  actual  commentary 
on  the  Bible,  but  his  philological  works  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  on  Judaic  exegesis.  His  first  work — composed,  like 
all  the  rest,  in  Arabic — bears  the  title  AlmuOatia,  and  forms, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  word,  a  critidsm  and  at  the  same  time  a 
supplement  to  the  two  works  of  Yehuda  'Qayyuj  on  the  verbs 
with  weak-sounding  and  doublc^sounding  roots.  These  two  trac- 
tates, with  which  'Hayyuj  had  laid  the  foundations  of  scientific 
Hebrew  grammsr,  were  recognized  by  Abulwalid  as  the  basis 
of  bis  own  grammatical  investigations,  and  Abraham  Ibn  Daud, 
when  enumerating  the  great  Spanisli  Jews  in  his  history,  sums 
up  the  significance  of  R.  Jonah  in  the  words:  "  He  completed 
what  'Hayyuj  had  begun."  The  principal  work  of  R.  Jonah  is 
the  Kilab  al  ron^ij  ("  Book  of  Exact  Investigation  "),  which  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  regarded  as  two  distinct  books — the  Kilab  al- 
Lvma  ("  Book  of  Many-coloured  Flower-beds  ")  and  the  KUab  al~ 
MfiU  ("  Book  of  Roots  ").  The  former  (ed.  J.  Dercnbourg,  Paris, 
1886)  contains  the  grammar,  the  latter  (ed.  Ad.  Ncubauer,  Oxford, 
1875)  the  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Both  works  are  also 
published  in  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Yehuda  Ibn  Tibfaon 
(Stftr  Htt-Ritmak,  ed.  B.  Goldberg,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1855; 
Sefer  Ha-Sdmnsckim,  ed.  W.  Bachcr,  Berlin,  1897)  The  other 
writings  of  Rabbi  Jonah,  so  far  as  extant,  have  appeared  in  an 
edition  of  the  Arabic  original  accompanied  by  a  French  transla- 
tion (Opuscules  et  trailts  d'Abou'l  Walid,  ed.  Joseph  and  Hartwig 
berenbourg,  Paris  1880).  A  few  fragments  and  numerous 
<]uotations  in  his  principal  book  form  our  only  knowledge  of  the 
KUab  al-Taskwir  ("  Book  of  Refutation  ")  a  controversial  work 
In  four  parts,  in  which  Rabbi  Jonah  successfully  repelled  the 
attacks  of  the  c^>poiMnts  of  his  first  treatise.  At  the  head  of 
this  opposition  stood  the  fanums  Samuel  Ibn  Nagdela  (S.  Ha- 
Kagid)  a  disdple  of  'Qayyuj.  The  grammatical  work  of  Rabbi 
Jonah  extended,  moreover,  to  the  domain  of  rhetoric  and 
biblical  hermeneutics,  and  his  lexicon  contains  many  exegct- 
ka]  excursuses.  This  lexicon  is  of  especial  importance  by  reason 
of  its  ample  contribution  to  the  comparative  philology  of 
the  Semitic  languages — Hebrew  and  Arabic,  in  particular. 
Abulwalid's  works  mark  the  culminating  point  of  Hebrew 
icholanhip  during  the  middle  ages,  and  he  attained  a  level 
which  was  not  surpassed  till  the  modem  development  of  philo- 
logical science  in  the  19th  century. 

See  S.  Munk,  Nalice  svr  Abou'l  Walid  (Paris,  1851);  W.  Bacher, 
Ltben  wid  Werke  des  A  bidvjatid  unddie  QudUn  seintr  Schrifterktdrttng 


(Leipziff.  1885);  id.,  Aus  der  Schrijltrklarunt  des  Abuhudid  (Leip- 
xig,  1889);  id..  Die  hebr.-wabiscke  Spraekverueickuitt  des  Abtdwatid 
(Vienna,  1884}  \\i.,Die  hebraisck-neukebrmsclte  laid  hebr.-aramdische 


9);  id..  Die  hebr.-wabiscke  Sprackverveickung  des  Abtdwatid 
1, 1884}  \\i.,Die  kebraisck-neukfbrmselte  laid  hebr.-aramdisc' 
Sproctmr^ickuni  des  Abulwalid  (Vienna,  1885).  (W.  Ba.} 

JONAS.  JUSTUS  (i493-i5SS)i  Cerroan  Protestant  refotmer, 
was  bom  at  Nordhausen  in  'Hiiiringia,  on  the  5th  of  June  I493. 
His  real  name  was  Jodokus  (Jobst)  Koch,  which  he  changed 
according  to  the  common  custom  of  German  (cbolan  in  the 
i6tb  century,  when  at  the  university  of  Etfuit.  He  entered 
that  university  in  1506,  studied  law  and  the  humanities,  and 
became  Master  of  Arts  in  1 510.  In  1 511  he  went  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  took  bis  bachelor's  degree  in  law.  He  tetorned  to 
Erfurt  in  1514  or  1515,  was  ordained  priest,  and  in  1518  was 
promoted  doctor  in  both  faculties  and  appointed  to  a  well- 
endowed  canoory  in  the  church  ti  St  Severn*,  10  which  a  piofes- 
XV  9 
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aorsUp  of  law  was  attadied.  Rls  great  admiration  for  Erasmut 
fint  led  him  to  Greek  and  biblical  studies,  and  his  election  lA 
May  1519  a*  rector  of  the  university  was  regarded  as  a  triumph 
for  the  partisans  of  the  New  Learning.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  after  the  Leipzig  disputation  with  Eck  that  Luther  won 
his  allegiance.  He  accompanied  Luther  to  WoTms  in  1511,  and 
there  was  appointed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  professor  of  canon 
law  at  Wittenberg.  During  Luther's  slay  in  the  Wartburg 
Jonaa  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Wittenberg  reformers. 
Giving  himself  up  to  preaching  and  polemics,  he  aided  the 
Reformation  by  his  pft  as  a  translator,  turning  Luther's  and 
Mclanchthon's  works  into  German  or  Latin  as  the  case  might 
be,  thus  becoming  a  sort  of  double  of  both.  He  was  busied  in 
conferences  and  visitations  during  the  next  twenty  yeaA,  and 
in  diplomatic  work  with  the  princes.  In  iS4t  he  began  a 
successful  preaching  crusade  in  Halle;  he  became  superintendent 
of  its  churches  in  1542.  In  1546  he  was  present  at  Luther's 
deathbed  at  Eislcbcn,  and  preached  the  funeral  sermon;  but 
in  the  same  year  was  banished  from  the  duchy  by  Maurice, 
duke  (later  elector)  of  Saxony.  From  that  time  until  his  death, 
Jonas  was  unable  to  secure  a  satisfactory  living.  He  wandered 
from  place  to  place  preaching,  and  finally  went  to  Eisfeld  (1553), 
where  he  died.     He  had  been  married  three  times. 

See  Brief swaksd  des  Justus  Jonas,  nsammeU  und  becrbeiUt  imi 
C.  Kauxrau  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1884-1885) ;  Kawerau's  article  in  Heizog- 
Hauck,  RealeiKyUopidie,  ed.  3,  with  bibliography. 

JONATHAN  (Heb.  "Yah  [weh]  gives").  Of  the  many 
Jewish  beaters  of  this  name,  three  are  well  known:  (i)  the 
grandson  of  Moses,  who  was  priest  at  Dan  (Judg.  zvUi.  30). 
The  reading  Manasseh  (see  R.V.  mg.;  obtained  by  inserting 
%  above  the  consonantal  text  in  the  Hebrew)  is  apparently 
intended  to  suggest  that  he  was  the  son  of  that  idolatrous  king. 
(2)  The  eldest  son  of  Saul,  who,  together  with  his  father, 
freed  Israel  from  the  crushing  oppression  of  the  Philistines 
(i  Sam.  xiil.  seq.).  Both  are  lauded  in  an  elegy  quoted  from  the 
Book  of  Jashar  (2  Sam.  i.)  for  their  warm  mutual  love,  their 
.heroism,  and  their  labours  on  behalf  of  the  people.  Jonathan's 
tuune  is  most  familiar  for  the  firm  friendship  which  aubsisted 
between  him  and  David  (i  Sam.  xviii.  t-4;  xix.  1-7;  xx.,  xxiL  8; 
xxill.  16-18),  and  when  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa  and  left 
behind  him  a  young  child  (i  Sam.  xxxi.;  2  Sam.  iv.  4),  David 
took  charge* of  the  youth  and  gave  him  a  place  at  his  court 
(a  Sam.  ix.).  See  further  Davis,  Saul.  (3)  The  Maccabee 
(see  JiwB;  Maccabees). 

JOHGldRES,  VICIORIN  (1839-1903),  French  composer,  was 
born  in  Paris  on  the  t2th  of  April  1839.  He  first  devoted  his 
attention  to  painting,  but  afterwards  took  up  the  serious  study 
of  mjsic.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  but  did  not 
remain  there  long,  because  he  had  espoused  too  warmly  the 
cause  of  Wagner  against  his  professor.  He  composed  the 
following  operas:  Sardanapale  (1867),  La  Demier  jour  de 
Pompli  (i86g),  Dimilri  (1876),  la  Reine  Berike  (1878),  Le 
Cketalier  Jean  (1885),  LanceUt  (1900).  He  also  wrote  incidental 
music  to  Hamlet,  a  symphony,  and  other  works.  Joncietes' 
admiration  for  Wagner  asserted  itself  rather  in  a  musical  than  a 
dramatic  sense.  The  influence  of  the  German  master's  earlier 
style  can  be  traced  in  his  operas.  Joncl^res,  however,  adhered 
to  the  recognized  forms  of  the  French  opera  and  did  not 
model  his  works  according  to  the  later  developments  of  the 
Wagnerian  "  music  drama."  He  may  indeed  be  said  to  have 
been  at  least  as  much  influenced  by  Gounod  as  by  Wagner. 
From  1871  he  was  musical  ciitic  for  La  LiberU.  He  died  on 
the  26th  of  October  1903. 

JONES,  ALFRED  OILPIN  (18  24-1 906),  Canadian  politician, 
was  bom  at  Weymouth,  Nova  Scotia,  in  September  1824,  the 
son  of  Guy  C.  Jones  of  Yarmouth,  and  grandson  of  a  United 
Empire  Loyalist.  In  1865  he  opposed  the  federation  of  the 
British  American  provinces,  and,  in  his  anger  at  the  tefusal  of 
the  British  government  to  repeal  such  portions  of  tlie  British 
North  America  Act  a*  referred  to  Nova  Scotia,  made  a  speech 
which  won  for  him  the  name  of  Haul-down-the-fiog  Jones.  He 
wa*  foi  naoy  yean  a  member  of  the  Federal  Pirliament,  and 
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lor  a  (ew  months  in  1878  wai  minister  of  militia  usderthe Liberal 
govnnment.  Largely  owing  to  his  influence  the  Liberal  party 
ceiuwd  in  1878  to  alnndon  its  Free  Trade  policy,  an  obstinacy 
which  led  to  its  defeat  in  that  year.  In  1900  be  was  appointed 
lieutenant-governor  of  his  native  province,  and  held  this  position 
till  hu  death  on  the  i  sth  of  March  1906. 

JONES.  SIR  ALFRED  LEWIS  (1845-1909),  British  shipowner, 
was  born  in  Carmarthenshire,  in  1845.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  managers  of  the  African  Steamship 
Company  at  Liverpool,  making  several  voyages  to  the  west 
(oast  of  Africa.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-six  he  bad  risen 
to  be  manager  of  the  business.  Not  finding  sufficient  scope  in 
this  post,  he  borrowed  money  to  purchase  two  or  three  small 
sailing  vessels,  and  started  in  the  shipping  business  on  his  own 
account.  The  venture  succeeded,  and  he  made  additions  to  bis 
fleet,  but  after  a  few  yean'  successful  trading,  realizing  that 
sailing  ships  were  about  to  be  superseded  by  steamers,  he  sold 
bis  vessels.  About  this  time  (1891)  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster 
&  Co.,  who  purchased  the  business  of  the  old  African  Steamship 
Company,  offered  him  a  managerial  post.  This  offer  he  accepted, 
subject  to  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  selling  him  a  numlxr  of  their 
shares,  and  he  thua  acquired  an  interest  in  the  business,  and 
subsequently,  by  further  share  purchases,  its  control.  See 
further  Steauship  Lines.  In  1901  be  was  knighted.  Sir 
Alfred  Jones  took  a  keen  interest  in  imperial  affairs,  and  was 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Liverpool  school  of  tropical 
medicine.  He  acquired  considerable  territorial  Interests  in 
West  Africa,  and  financial  interests  in  many  of  the  companies 
engaged  in  opening  up  and  developing  that  part  of  the  world. 
He  also  took  the  leading  part  in  opening  up  a  new  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  West  Indies,  and  stimulating  the  Jamaica 
fruit  trade  and  tourist  traffic.  He  died  on  the  tjth  of  December 
1909,  leaving  large  charitable  bequests. 

JONES,  BBENEZER  (i8>o-i86o),  British  poet,  was  bom  in 
Islington,  London,  on  the  20th  of  January  1810.  His  father, 
who  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  was  a  strict  Calvinist ,  and  Ebenezer 
was  educated  at  a  dull,  middle-class  schooL  The  death  of  his 
bther  obliged  him  to  become  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  tea 
merchant.  Shelley  and  Carlyle  were  his  spiritual  masters,  and 
he  spent  all  his  spare  time  in  reading  and  writing;  but  he 
developed  an  exaggerated  style  of  thought  and  expression,  due 
partly  to  a  defective  education.  The  unkind  reception  nf  his 
Sludies  of  Senialion  and  Evml  ( 1 843)  seemed  to  be  the  last  drop 
in  his  bitter  cup  of  life.  Baffled  and  disheartened,  he  destroyed 
his  manuscripts.  He  earned  his  living  as  an  accountant  and  by 
literary  hack  work,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  rapidly  dying  of 
consumption  that  he  wrote  his  three  remarkable  poems, "  Winter 
Hymn  to  the  Snow,"  "  When  the  World  is  Burning"  and  "To 
Death."  The  fame  that  these  and  some  of  the  i^eces  fat  the 
early  volume  brought  to  their  author  came  too  late.  He  died 
on  the  14th  of  September  1860. 

It  was  not  till  1870  that  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  praised  his  work 
in  Notes  and  Queries,  Rossctti's  example  was  followed  by  W.  B. 
Scott.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  who  contributed  aome  papers 
on  the  tubject  to  the  AOusttcsisit  (September  and  October  1878), 
and  R.  H.  Sbeppord.  who  edited  Studies  0/  Semsatiom  a»d  EJeaU 
in  1879. 

JONES,  ERNEST  CHARLES  (1819-1869),  English  Chartist, 
was  bom  at  Berim  on  the  3$th  of  January  i8r9,  and  educated 
in  Germany.  His  father,  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  was  then 
equerry  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland— afterwards  king(rf  Hanover. 
In  i8j8  Jones  came  to  England,  and  in  i84t  published  anony- 
mously The  Wood  Spirit,  a  romantic  novel  This  was  foUowcd 
by  some  songs  and  poems.  In  1844  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
the  Middle  Temple.  In  1845  he  }oined  the  Chartist  agiution, 
quickly  becoming  its  most  prominent  figme,  and  Tigarously 
carrying  on  the  party's  campaign  on  the  phtfom  and  in  the 
press.  His  speeches,  in  which  he  openly  advocated  physical 
force,  led  to  his  pnxecution,  and  he  was  sentenced  in  1848  to 
two  years'  imprisonment  for  sedition.  While  In  prison  he  wrote, 
it  is  said  in  his  own  blood  on  leaves  torn  from  a  prayer-book, 
Tt*  SaioU  of  Hiiidoslan,  us  eflefotta.    ODUtielaMbtlfiin 


became  the  leader  of  what  remained  of  the  Chartist  party  and 
editor  of  its  organ.  But  he  was  almost  its  only  pubUc  speaker: 
he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  other  leading  Chartists,  and 
soon  joined  the  advanced  Radical  party.  Thenceforward  ha 
devoted  himself  to  law  and  literature,  writing  novds,  tales  and 
political  songs.  He  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
enter  parliament,  and  was  about  to  contest  Manchester,  with 
the  certainty  of  being  returned,  when  he  died  there  on  the  26tb 
of  January  1S69.  He  is  believed  to  have  sacrificed  a  consider- 
able fortune  rather  than  abandon  his  Chartist  prindplea.  His 
wife  was  Jane  Alheriey;  and  his  son,  Llewellyn  Atberley-Jones, 
K.C.  (b.  1851),  became  a  well-known  barrister  and  Liberal 
member  of  parliament. 

JONES,  HENRY  (1831-1899),  English  author,  well  known  u  ■ 
writer  on  whist  under  his  nom  de  guerre  "  Cavendish,"  was  bom 
in  London  on  the  }nd  of  November  1831,  being  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  D.  Jones,  a  medical  practitioner.  He  adopted  his  father's 
profession,  established  himself  in  i8s>  and  continued  for  sixteen 
years  in  practice  in  London.  The  father  was  a  keen  devotee  of 
whist,  and  under  bis  eye  the  son  became  early  in  life  a  good  [dayer. 
He  wasamcrober  of  several  whist  clubs,  among  them  the"  Caven- 
dish," and  in  186}  appeared  his  frineiplei  of  WhisI,  staled  and 
explained  by  "  Cavendish,"  which  was  destined  to  become  the 
leading  authority  as  to  the  practice  of  the  game.  This  work 
was  foUowcd  by  treatises  on  the  laws  of  piquet  and  tcutt. 
"  Cavendish  "  adso  wrote  on  billiards,  lawn  tennis  and  croquet, 
and  contributed  articles  on  whist  and  other  games  to  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  '"Cavendish '  was  not 
a  law-maker,  but  he  codified  and  commented  upon  the  laws  which 
had  been  made  during  many  generations  of  card-playing."  One 
of  the  most  noteworthy  points  in  his  character  was  the  manner 
in  which  he  kept  himself  abreast  of  improvements  in  his  favourite 
game.    He  died  on  the  loth  of  February  1899. 

JONES,  HENRY  ARTHUR  (1851-  ),  English  dramatist, 
was  bom  at  Grandborough,  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  18th  of 
September  1851  the  son  of  Silvanus  Jones,  a  farmer.  He  began 
to  earn  bis  living  early,  his  spare  time  being  given  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  was  twenty-seven  before  his  first  piece.  Only 
Round  the  Comer,  was  produced  at  the  Exeter  Theatre,  but  within 
four  years  of  his  d£but  as  a  dramatist  he  scored  a  great  success  by 
rteStfKrKinf  (November  1882),  written  with  Henry  Herman,  a 
melodrama  produced  by  Wilson  Barrett  at  the  Princess's  Theatic 
Its  financial  success  enabled  the  author  to  write  a  play  "  to 
please  himself."  Saints  and  Sinners  (1884),  which  ran  for  two 
hundred  nights,  placed  on  the  stage  a  picture  of  middle-class  Ufa 
and  religion  in  a  country  town,  and  the  inttxtduction  of  the 
religious  element  raised  considerable  outcry.  The  author  de- 
fended himself  in  an  article  published  in  the  Sineteentk  Century 
(January  iSSj),  taking  for  his  starting-point  a  quotation  from 
the  preface  to  Moliire's  Tarluge.  His  next  serious  piece  was 
The  Uiddltman  (1889),  followed  by  Judah  (1890),  both  power- 
ful plays,  which  established  his  reputation.  Later  plays  were 
The  Dancint  Girl  (1891),  The  Crusaders  (1891),  The  BauUe  SJuf 
(1893),  The  Tempter (laoi),  TieUastueradert(ii<H),TheC4u*of 
Rebellious  Susan  (1894),  The  Triumph  oj  Iht  Philistiiut  (1895), 
ltieMttdasidhisLoslAnteHiag6),TheRotue'tComedy(.ttgi),Tkt 
Physician  (1897),  The  Liars  (1897),  Caruac  SaM  (1899),  Tkt 
liaHmares  of  Jane  (1899),  The  jjachiyif  Carnaal  (1900),  Jif  rx 
Dan^t  Defence  (1900),  The  Princetsft  Nose {tgoi),Chttnee  the  Hat 
(190s),  WUIewaskintJtdia  (1903),  Joseph  Entan^  (1904),  Tk€ 
Chevatitr  (1904),  &c  A  uniform  edition  of  his  plays  began  to  be 
issued  In  1891;  and  his  own  views  of  dramatic  art  have  been 
expressed  from  time  to  time  in  lectures  and  esaays,  collected  in 
1895  as  The  Renascent*  •/  the  English  Drama. 

JONES,  INIOO  (iS73-rAst).  .English  architect,  sometimes 
called  the  "  English  Palladio,"  the  son  of  a  cloth-worker,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  15th  of  July  1573.  It  is  stated  that  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  joiner,  but  at  any  rate  bis  talent  for  drawing 
attracted  the  atteoUon  of  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Amndd 
(some  say  William,  jrd  earl  of  Pembroke) ,  through  whose  help  he 
went  to  study  landscape-painting  in  Italy.  His  preference  soon 
traasferted  itself  to  atcUtcctore,  and,  following  chiefly  the  style 
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of  PilUdio,  hi  leqolml  at  Venice  nich  a  iq>uUtion  that  in  1604 
he  «ai  invited  by  Christian  IV.  to  Denmaifc,  when  be  is  said  to 
have  designed  the  two  great  nyal  palaces  of  Rosenborg  and 
Fiedeilksborg.  In  the  following  year  he  accompanied  Anne  of 
Denmark  to  the  court  of  James  I.  of  England,  where,  besides 
being  appointed  architea  to  the  queen  and  Prince  Henry,  be«as 
employed  in  supplying  the  designs  and  decontions  of  the  court 
masques.  After  a  second  visit  to  Italy  in  idii,  Jones  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor-general  of  royal  buildings  by  James  I.,  and  was 
engagedtopreparedesignsforanewpalaceatWUtehalL  lni6>o 
he  was  employed  by  the  Idng  to  investigate  the  otfgin  of  Stone- 
henge,  when  he  came  to  the  absurd  conduaion  that  it  had  been  a 
Roasan  temple.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissionen  for  the  repair  of  St  Paul's,  but  the  work  was 
not  begun  till  1633.  Under  Cbadea  I.  he  enjo3red  the  same  offices 
as  under  his  predecessor,  and  in  the  capacity  of  designer  of  the 
masques  he  came  into  collison  with  Ben  Jonson,  who  frequently 
made  him  the  butt  of  his'satiie.  After  the  Gvil  War  Jones  was 
forced  to  pay  heavy  fines  as  a  courtier  and  malignant.  He  died 
in  poverty  on  the  5th  of  July  i6$i. 

A  list  of  the  principal  buildings  designed  by  Jones  Is  given  in 
Dallaway'ft  edition  of  Walpolc's  AtucdoUs  of  Painting,  and  for  an 
estimate  of  him  as  an  architect  see  Fergusson's  Hiitary  oj  Uodern 
Architecture.  The  Architecture  of  Palladio,  m  4  books,  by  Ini^ 
Jones,  appeared  in  1715;  The  Most  Notable  Antiguttv  of  Great  Britairt, 
calted  Stonehenge,  restored  by  Inigo  Jones,  in  1655  (cd.  with  memoir, 
1723);  the  Designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  by  W.  Kent,  m  1727;  and  The 
Jjesivu  of  Inipo  Jones,  by  J.  Ware,  in  1757.  See  also  G.  H.  Birch, 
London  Churches  cf  the  XVllth  and  XVIIIlh  Centuries  (1896); 
W.  J.  Lcftie,  Inijo  Jones  and  Wren,  or  the  Rise  and  Decline  ef  if odern 
Anhitecture  in  England  (1893). 

JONES,  JOHN  (c.  1800-18S2],  English  art  collector,  was  bom 
about  1800  in  or  near  London.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  taflor, 
and  about  1825  opened  a  shop  of  his  own  in  the  west-end  of 
London.  In  1850  be  was  able  to  retire  from  active  management 
with  a  large  fortune.  When  quite  a  young  man  he  had  begun  to 
collect  articles  of  tvrfM.  The  rooms  over  his  shop  in  which  he 
at  first  lived  were  soon  crowded,  and  even  the  bedrooms  of  his 
new  house  in  Piccadilly  were  filled  with  art  treasures.  His 
collection  was  valued  at  approximately  £250,000.  Jones  died 
in  London  on  the  7th  of  January  1882,  leaving  his  pictures, 
furniture  and  objects  of  art  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

A  Calaloiiu  of  the  Jones  Bequest  was  published  by  the  Museum  in 
1882,  and  a  Handbook,  with  memoir,  m  1883. 

JONES,  JOHN  PAUL  (1747-1792),  American  nava!  officer, 
was  born  on  the  6lh  of  July  1747,  on  the  estate  of  Arbigland,  in 
the  parish  of  Kirkbean  and  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
Scotland.  His  father,  John  Paul,  was  gardener  to  Robert  Craik, 
a  member  of  parliament;  and  his  mother,  Jean  Macduff,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Highlander.  Young  John  Paul,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  became  shipmaster's  apprentice  to  a  merchant  of  White- 
haven, named  Younger.  At  seventeen  he  shipped  as  second 
male  and  in  the  nut  year  as  first  mate  in  one  of  his  master's 
vessels;  on  being  released  from  his  indentures,  he  acquired  an 
interest  in  a  ship,  and  as  first  mate  made  two  voyages  between 
Jamaica  and  the  Guinea  coast,  trading  in  slaves.  Becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  this  kind  of  employment,  he  sold  bis  share  in  the 
ship  and  embarked  for  England.  During  the  voyage  both  the 
captain  and  the  mate  died  of  fever,  and  John  Paul  took  command 
and  brought  the  ship  safely  to  port.  The  owneis  gave  him  and 
the  crew  10%  of  the  cargo;  after  1768,  as  captain  of  one  of  their 
merchantmen,  John  Paul  made  sevttai  voyages  to  Atnerica; 
but  for  unknown  reasons  he  suddenly  gave  up  his  command  to 
live  in  America  in  poverty  and  obscurity  until  1775.  During 
this  period  he  assumed  the  name  of  Jones,  apparently  out  of 
regard  for  Willie  Jones,  a  wealthy  phater  and  prominent  political 
leader  of  North  Carolina,  who  had  befriended  John  Paul  in  his 
days  of  poverty. 

When  war  broke  out  betwces  England  aad  ber  American 
colonics,  John  Paul  Jones  was  coramisstoned  as  a  Snt  lieutenant 
by  the  Continental  Congress,  on  the  32nd  of  December  1775,  In 
1776  he  participated  In  tbe  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  island  of 
New  Providence,  and  as  commander  fint  of  the  "  Providence  " 
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and  then  of  the  "  AKred  "  he  ciuiied  between  Bemuda  and 
Nova  Scotia,  infficting  much  damage  on  British  shipping  and 
fisheries.  Ontheiothof  October  1776  he  was  promoted  captain. 
On  the  ist  of  November  1777  he  sailed  in  the  sloop-of-war 
"  Ranger  "  for  France  with  despatches  for  the  American  com- 
missioners, announcing  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  asking 
that  Jones  should  be  supplied  with  a  swift  frigate  for  harassing 
the  coasts  of  England.  Failing  to  secure  a  frigate,  Jones  sailed 
from  Brest  in  the  "  Ranger  "  on  the  loth  of  April  1778.  A  few 
days  later  he  surprised  the  garrisons  of  the  two  forts  commanding 
the  harboor  of  Whitehaven,  a  port  with  which  he  was  familiar 
from  boyhood,  spiked  the  guns  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  fire  the  shipping.  Four  days  thereafter  he  encountered  the 
British  aloop.of-war  "  Drake,"  a  vessel  slightly  superior  to  his  in 
fitting  capacity,  and  after  an  hour's  engagement  the  British 
ship  struck  her  colours  and  was  taken  to  BzesL  By  this  eiploit 
Jones  became  a  great  heio  in  the  eyes  of  the  French,  just  begin- 
ning a  war  with  Great  Britain.  With  the  rank  of  commodore  he 
was  now  put  at  the  head  of-a  squadron  of  five  ships.  His  flagship, 
the  "  Duras,"  a  le-fitted  East  Indiaman,  was  re-named  by  him 
the  "  Bonhomme  Richard,"  as  a  compliment  to  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, whose  Poor  Richard*s  Almanac  was  then  popular  in  France. 
On  the  14th  of  August  the  five  ships  sailed  from  L'Orient,  accom- 
panied by  two  French  privateers.  Several  of  the  French  com- 
manders under  Jones  proved  insubordiiutc,  and  the  privateers 
and  three  of  the  men-of-war  soon  deserted  him.  With  the  others, 
however,  he  continued  to  take  prizes,  and  even  phtnned  to  attack 
the  port  of  Ldth,  but  was  prevented  by  unfavourable  winds.  On 
the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  September  the  three  men-of-war 
sighted  two  British  men-of-war,  the "Serapis" and  the  "Countess 
of  Scarbrough,"  oS  Flamborough  Head.  The  "Alliance," 
commanded  by  Captain  Landais,  made  oS,  leaving  the  "  Bon- 
homme Richard  "  and  the  "  Pallas  "  to  engage  the  Englishmen. 
Jones  engaged  the  greatly  superior  "  Serapis,"  and  after  a  des- 
perate battle  of  three  and  a  half  hours  compelled  the  English  ship 
to  surrender.  The  "  Countess  of  Scarbrough  "  had  meanwhile 
struck  to  the  more  formidable  "  Pallas."  Jones  ttansferred  his 
men  and  supplies  to  the  "  Serapis,"  and  the  next  day  the  "  Bon- 
homme Richard  "  sank. 

During  the  following  year  Jones  spent  much  of  hii  time 
in  Paris.  Louis  XVI.  gave  him  a  gold-hilted  sword  and 
the  royal  order  of  military  merit,  and  made  him  chevalier  of 
France.  Eariy  in  1781  Jones  returned  to  America  to  secure 
a  new  command.  Congress  offered  him  the  command  of  the 
"  America,"  a  frigate  then  building,  but  the  vessel  was  shortly 
afterwards  given  to  France.  In  November  r783  he  was  sent  to 
Paris  as  agent  for  the  prizes  captured  in  European  waters  under 
his  own  command,  and  although  he  gave  much  attention  to 
social  affairs  and  engaged  in  several  private  business  enter- 
pitses,  he  was  very  successful  in  collecting  the  prize  money. 
Early  in  1787  he'  returned  to  America  and  received  a  gold 
medal  from  Congress  in  recognition  of  his  services. 

In  1788  Jones  entered  the  service  of  the  empress  Catherine  of 
Russia,  avowing  his  intention,  however,  "  to  preserve  the  con- 
dition of  an  American  dlizen  and  officer."  As  a  reu-admiral  he 
took  part  in  the  naval  campaign  in  the  Liman  (an  arm  of  the 
Black  .Sea,  into  which  flow  the  Bug  and  Dnieper  riven)  against 
the  Turks,  but  the  jealous  intrigues  of  Russian  officers  caused 
him  to  be  recalled  to  St  Petereburg  for  the  pretended  purpose  of 
being  transferred  to  a  command  in  the  North  Sea.  Here  he  was 
compelled  to  remain  in  idleness,  while  rival  officers  plotted 
against  him  and  even  maliciously  assailed  his  private  character. 
In  August  1789  he  left  St  Petersburg  a  bitterly  disappointed 
man.  In  May  1790  he  arrived  in  Paris,  where  he  remained  in 
retirement  during  the  test  of  his  life,  although  he  made  several 
efforts  to  re-enter  the  Russian  service. 

Undue  exertion  and  exposure  had  wasted  his  strength  before 
he  reached  the  prime  of  life,  and  after  an  illness,  in  which  he 
was  attended  by  the  queen's  physician,  he  died  on  the  i8ih  of 
July  1791.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  St  Louis  cemetery 
for  foreign  Protestants,  Uie  funeral  expenses  being  paid  from 
the  private  puist  of  Pierrot  Francois  Simmoneau,  the  king's 
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ooBunisguy.  la  the  caBfiaion  during  Out  foUowing  yttn  the 
burial  place  of  Paul  Jones  was  (orgatten;  but  in  June  i8gg 
Genenl  Horace  Porter,  American  ambassador  to  France, 
began  a  systematic  search  for  the  body,  and  after  excavations  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Protestant  ccmeiery,  now  covered  with  houses, 
a  leaden  coffin  was  discovered,  which  contained  the  body  in  a 
remarkable  state  of  preservation.  In  July  1905  a  fleet  of 
American  war-ships  carried  the  body  to  Annapolis,  where  it 
now  rests  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  naval  academy. 

Jones  was  a  seaman  of  great  bravery  and  techniod  ability, 
but  ovcr-jeolous  of  his  reputation  and  inclined  to  be  querulotis 
■nd  boastf  uL  The  charges  by  the  English  that  he  was  a  pirate 
were  particularly  galling  to  him.  Although  of  unprepossessing 
appearance,  5  ft.  7  in.  in  heit^t  and  slightly  round-shouldered, 
he  was  noted  for  his  pleasant  manners  and  was  welcomed  into 
the  most  brilliant  courts  of  Europe. 

Romance  has  played  with  the  mrmory  of  Paul  Tones  to  such  an 
extent  that  few  accounts  of  his  life  are  correct.  Of  the  early  bio- 
graphies the  best  arc  Sherburne's  (London,  t83S),  chiefly  a  collection 
of  Jones's  correspondence;  the  JanelU-Tayhr  CiMeeliim  (New  York, 
1830),  containing  numerous  extracts  from  his  letters  atid  Journals; 
and  the, life  by  A.  S.  NfacKcnzic  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1846).  In 
recent  years  a  number  of  new  biographies  have  appeared,  including 
A.  C.  Buell's  (2  vols..  1900),  the  trustworthiness  of  which  has  been 
discredited,  and  Hutchins  Hapgood'a  in  the  Riverside  Biogrstphical 
Scries  (1901).  The  life  by  Cyrus  Townscnd  Brady  in  the  "  Great 
Commanders  Series  **  (1900)  is  perhaps  the  best. 

JONES.  MICHAEL  (d.  1649),  British  soldier.  His  father  was 
bishop  of  RiUaloe  in  Ireland.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  English 
Qvil  War  he  was  studying  law,  but  he  soon  Uxk  service  in 
the  army  of  the  king  in  Ireland.  He  was  present  with  Ormonde's 
army  in  many  of  the  expeditions  and  combats  of  the  devastating 
Irish  War,  but  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Irish  Cessation  " 
(see  OmoNDE,  Jakes  Bctlek,  Dues  or)  he  resolved  to  leave 
the  king's  service  for  that  of  the  parliament,  in  which  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  and  skill.  In  the  Welsh 
War,  and  especially  at  the  last  great  victory  at  Rowton  Heath, 
Jones's  cavalry  was  always  far  su[>crior  to  that  of  the  Royalists, 
and  in  reward  for  his  services  he  was  made  governor  of  Chester 
when  that  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament.  Soon 
afterwards  Jones  was  sent  again  to  the  Irish  War,  in  the  capacity 
of  commander-in-chief.  He  began  his  work  by  reorganizing 
the  army  in  the  neighboiuhood  of  Dublin,  and  for  some  time  he 
carried  on  a  desultory  war  of  posts,  necessarily  more  concerned 
for  his  supplies  than  for  a  victory.  But  at  Dungan  Hill  be 
obtained  a  complete  success  over  the  army  of  General  Preston, 
and  though  the  war  was  by  no  means  ended,  Jones  was  able  to 
bold  a  large  tract  of  countty  for  the  parliament.  But  on  the 
execution  of  Charics  I.,  the  war  entered  upon  a  new  phase,  and 
prrison  after  garrison  fell  to  Ormonde's  Royalists.  Soon  Jones 
was  shut  up  in  Dublin,  and  then  followed  a  siege  which  was 
fcgarded  both  in  England  and  Ireland  with  the  most  intense 
interest.  On  the  >nd  of  August  1649  the  Dublin  garrison 
relieved  itself  by  the  brilliant  action  of  Rathmines,  in  which 
the  royal  army  was  practicaUy  destroyed.  A  fortnight  later 
CiximwcU  landed  with  heavy  reinforcements  from  England. 
Jones,  his  Ueutenant-general,  took  the  field;  but  on  the  tgth 
of  December  1649  he  died,  worn  out  by  tlie  fatigues  of  the 
campaign. 

JOKES,  OWEN  (r74i-iSi4),  Welsh  antiquary,  was  born 
OD  the  jid  of  Sq>tember  1741  at  Uanvihangcl  Glyn  y  Myvyr  in 
Denbighshire.  In  1760  be  entered  the  service  of  a  London 
firm  of  furriers,  to  whose  buainoa  he  ultimately  succeeded. 
He  bad  from  boyhood  studied  Welsh  literature,  and  later 
devMed  time  and  money  to  its  collection.  Assisted  by  Edward 
Willtem  of  Ghmoigan  (lolo  Morganwg)  and  Dr.  Owen  Pughe,  he 
pubBsbed,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  JCiooo,  the  well-known  Uyryrian 
Areiaitlegy  0/  ICii&s  (1801-1807),  a  collection  of  pieces  dating 
from  the  6th  to  the  14th  century.  The  manuscnpta  which  he 
bad  brought  together  are  deposited  in  the  British  Museum; 
the  material  not  utilised  in  the  Uytyrim  Arckaitioa  amouols 
to  los  votamct,  containii^  16,000  pages  of  verse  aod  15,300 
p«gis  of  proce.    Jones  was  the  founder  of  the  GwyixddifiOD 
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Society  (1771)  in  LondM  for  ibc  cocouragnnefli  <i  WeU 
studies  and  literature;  and  he  begftn  in  1805  a  miscelbmy — the 
Grcal — of  which  only  one  volume  i^peared.  An  edition  of 
the  poems  of  Davydd  ab  Gwilym  was  also  issued  at  his  expense. 
He  died  on  the  36th  of  December  1814  at  his  business  piemiaetin 
Unier  Thames  Street,  London. 

JONES,  OWEN  (1809-1874),  British  architect  and  art  decora- 
tor, son  of  Owen  Jones,  a  Welsh  antiquary,  was  bom  in  London. 
After  an  apprenticeship  of  six  yean  in  an  architect's  office, 
he  travelled  for  four  years  in  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Eaypt 
and  Spain,  making  a  special  study  of  the  Alhambn.  On  his 
return  to  England  in  1&36  he  bus^  himself  in  his  professional 
work.  His  forte  was  interior  decoration,  for  which  his  formuk 
was:  "  Form  withoot  colour  is  like  a  body  without  a  soul." 
He  was  one  of  the  superintendents  of  works  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851  and  was  responsible  for  the  general  decoration  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenhant  Along  with  Digby  Wyatt, 
Jones  collected  the  casts  of  works  of  art  with  whkb  the  palace 
was  filled.   He  died  in  London  on  the  19th  of  April  1874. 

Owen  Jones  was  described  in  the  BuOJer  tor  1874  as  "  the  most 
potent  apostle  of  colour  that  architectural  England  has  had  in 
these  days."  His  range  of  activity  is  to  be  traced  in  his  works: 
Plans, EtnaUoHi and DttaiU of theAlhambra ^lS^S~l64S)finmhiA  he 
was  assisted  by  MM.  Goury  and  Gayangos;  Dtsigrujer  Mosaic  ant 
Tesselated  Pavements  ( 1 842) ;  Pdychromatic  Ornament  of  Italy  ( 1 845) ; 
An  Attempt  to  Define  the  Principles  whieh  retulate  the  Employment  of 
Cotour  in  Decoraiiwe  Arts  (1852);  Handbook  to  the  Athamtrra  Court 
(1854);  Grammar  of  Ornament  (1856}.  a  very  important  woric;  One 
Thousand  and  One  Initial  LcOn-s  (18&4);  Seven  Hundred  and  Tm 
iionairams  (1864) ;  and  Examples  of  Chinese  Ornament  (1867). 

JOKES,  RICHARD  (1790-1855),  English  economist,  was 
bom  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  son  of  a  solicitor,  he  was  intended 
for  the  legal  profession,  and  was  educated  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  Owing  to  ill-hcalth,  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  the 
law  and  took  orders  soon  after  leaving  Cambridge.  For  several 
years  he  held  curacies  in  Sussex  and  Kent.  In  tSjj  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  political  economy  at  King's  CaiUtgt, 
London,  resigning  this  post  in  1835  to  succeed  T.  R.  Malthus  in 
the  chair  of  political  economy  and  history  at  the  East  India 
College  at  Hailcybury.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  commuta- 
tion of  tithes  in  1836  and  showed  great  ability  as  a  tithe 
commissioner,  an  office  which  he  filled  till  1851.  He  was  for  some 
time,  also,  a  charity  commissioner.  He  died  at  Haileybury, 
shortly  after  he  had  resigned  his  professorship,  on  the  26th  of 
January  1855.  In  1831  Jones  published  his  Essay  on  the  Distri- 
MUmofW^lkaiidmthiSotiKesefTaxation.haraosiimponKnt. 
work.  In  it  he  showed  himself  a  thorough-going  critic  of  the 
Ricardian  system. 

Jones's  method  is  inductive ;  his  conclusions  are  founded  on  a  wide  | 

observation  of  contemporary  facts,  aided  by  the  study  of  history. 
The  world  he  professed  to  study  was  not  an  imaeinary  worid,  in- 
habited by  abstract  "economic  men,"  but  the  real  world  with  the 
different  forms  which  the  ownership  and  cultivation  of  land,  and.  in 
general,  the  conditions  of  production  and  distribution,  assume  »t 
different  times  and  places.  His  recognition  of  such  different 
systems  of  life  in  communities  occupying  different  stages  in  tbc 
progress  of  civilization  led  to  his  proposal  of  what  be  called  m 
*  political  economy  of  nations."  This  was  a  protest  against  the 
practice  of  taking  the  exceptional  state  of  facts  which  exists,  and 
IS  indeed  only  partially  realised,  in  a  small  corner  of  our  pjanet 
as  representing  the  umform  type  of  human  societies,  and  ignoriM  I 

the  effects  of  the  early  history  and  special  development  of  each 
community  as  influencing  its  economic  phenomena.  Jones  is  i«- 
markable  tor  his  freedom  frrjm  exaggeration  and  onc-sideo  statement ; 
thus,  whilst  holding  Malthus  in,  perhaps,  undue  esteem,  he  declines 
to  accept  the  propositioa  that  an  increase  of  the  means  of  subnatence 
is  necessarily  followed  by  an  increase  of  population;  and  be  main- 
tains what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  with  the  growth  ofpopulatioo, 
in  all  well-governed  and  prosperous  states,  the  command  over  food. 
instead  of  diminishing,  increases. 

A  collected  edition  of  Jones's  works,  with  a)ireface  by  W.Whmrell. 
was  published  in  1839. 

JONES.  THOMAS  RUPERT  (1819-  ),  En^h  geologist 
and  palacontoh)gist,  was  born  in  Londsn  on  the  ist  of  October 
1819.  While  at  s  private  school  at  Dminster,  his  attentioB  was 
attracted  to  geology  by  the  fossils  that  are  so  abtmdant  ia  the 
Lias  quarries.  In  1835  he  waa  appicnticed  to  a  surgeon  at 
Taunton,  and  he  cam|deted  his  a|>ptenticesfaip  in  184a    at 
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Newbtuy  In  BerlaUre.  Re  vas  then  engaged  in  pncticemkinly 
in  London,  till  in  1849  he  was  appointed  aasiatant  KoeUry 
to  tile  Geological  Society  of  London.  In  1861  he  waa  made 
professor  ot  geology  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst. 
Having  devoted  his  especial  attention  to  fossil  micxozoa,  he  now 
became  the  highest  authority  in  En^and  on  the  Foraminifera 
and  Entomostraca.  He  edited  the  and  edition  of  Mantell's 
Medals  of  CrwHm  (1854),  the  3rd  edition  of  HanteD's  Ceohpcal 
Bxcunims  rtmd  tie  Isle  «/  Vitkt  (1854),  and  the  7tb  edition 
of  Hantdl's  Wmders  »/  Geahfy  (1857);  be  abo  edited  the  snd 
edition  of  Dixon's  Geahgy  of  Sussex  (1878)..  He  was  elected 
F.R,S.  in  187s  and  was  awarded  the  LyeU  medal  by  the  Geolo^- 
cal  Society  in  1890.  For  many  years  he  was  specially  interested 
in  the  geology  of  South  Africa. 

His  publications  include  A  iionepap\  of  the  Bntowustraea  tff  Uu 
CreUueons  Formation  of  Enrimd  (Palaeontocraph.  Soc.,  1849); 
A  Uoaopapk  of  tt*  TVrMsry  Sirtnmiiraca  of  Enffaiti  fibid.  I8J7); 
A  Mmotrapk  if  Uu  FassU  EtHeriot  (ibid.  1862);  A  Uonompk  0/ 
tt<  A>raiini>(r<ra  of  lite  Crcf  Qbid.  1866,  &c,  with  H.  B.  Bndy): 
and  numerous  articles  in  the  Annolt  and  Mat/ssine  of  Naiww 
ttutary,  the  GeotttUal  Uaf^ne,  the  Proceedints  of  tk*  Gcotopitr* 
Assoeialmt,  and  other  jouraah. 

JOKES,  WILLIAM  (i7>6-i8oe),  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Lowick,  in  Northamptonshire  on  the  30th  of  July  173$.  He  was 
descended  from  an  old  Welsh  family  and  one  of  his  progenitors 
was  Colonel  John  Jones,  brother-in-law  of  Cromwell.  He  was 
educated  at  Charterhouse  School,  and  at  University  College, 
Oxford.  There  a  kindred  taste  for  music,  as  well  as  a  similarity 
in  regard  to  other  points  of  character,  led  to  his  close  intimacy 
with  George  Home  (j.».),  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich, 
whom  he  induced  to  study  Hutchinsonian  doctrines.  After 
obtaining  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1749,  Jones  held  various 
preferments.  In  1777  he  obtained  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
Nayland,  Suffolk,  and  on  Home's'  appointment  to  Norwich 
became  his  chaplain,  afterwards  writing  his  life.  His  vicarage 
became  the  centre  of  a  High  Church  coterie,  and  Jones  himself 
was  a  link  between  the  non-jurors  and  the  Oxford  movement. 
He  could  write  intelligibly  00  abstruse  topics.  He  died  on  the 
6th  of  January  1800. 

In  Z756  Jones  published  his  tractate  On  the  Calkolic  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity^  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  from  the  Hutchinsonian  point 
ol  vierr,  with  a  succinct  and  able  sunmiary  of  biblical  proofs.  This 
was  follaired  in  i;;6>  by  aa  Ettaf  o»  Uu  First  PrinciMts  of  Sahtnl 
PkUosofky,  in  which  he  maintained  the  theories  of  Hutcoiiuon  in 
oppositioa  to  those  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  in  1781  he  dealt  with 
the  same  subject  in  Pkystotopfol  Disquisitions.  Jones  was  also  the 
orieinator  of  the  British  Crttie  (May  1793).  His  collected  works, 
with  •  lite  by  William  Stevens,  appeared  in  iSoi,  in  la  vols.,  and 
were  condensed  into  6  vols,  in  1810.  A  U£e  of  lones,  forming  pt.  5 
of  the  Biotrafhy  of  Entfish  Divines,  was  publisned  in  1849. 

JONES,  SIR  WILUAH  (1746-1794),  British  Orientalist  and 
jurisC,  «u  bora  in  London  on  the  18th  of  September  1746. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  Harrow,  and  during  his  last  three 
yeart  there  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages, 
leaching  himself  the  rudiments  of  Arabic,  and  reading  Hebrew 
with  toicrable  ease.  In  his  vacations  he  improved  Us  acquain- 
tance with  French  and  Italian.  In  1764  Jones  entered  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  where  he  continiied  to  stndy  Oriental 
literature,  and  perfected  himself  in  Persian  and  Arabic  by  the  aid 
of  a  Syrian  MLrsa,  whom  he  had  discovered  and  brought  from 
London.  He  added  to  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  made 
considerable  progress  in  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
He  began  the  study  of  Chinese,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  radical  characters  of  that  language.  During  five  years  he 
partly  supported  himself  by  actUig  as  tutor  to  Lord  Althoipe, 
afterwards  the  second  Earl  Spencer,  and  m  1766  he  obtained  a 
fellowship.  Though  but  twenty-two  yean  of  age,  be  was  already 
becoming  famous  as  aa  Orientalist,  and  when  Christian  VIL  of 
Denmark  visited  England  in  1 76S,  bringing  with  him  a  life  of 
Nadir  Shah  in  Persian,  Jones  was  requested  to  translate  the 
MS.  into  French.  The  translation  appeared  in  1770,  with  an 
inttDduction  containing  a  description  of  Asia  and  a  shaft 
history  of  Persia.  This  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  a  TVatll 
tur  la  patsie  eriealaU,  and  by  a  Fk-eock  metrical  Uansbrtiaa  s( 
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the  odes  of  Hafis.  In  1771  be  published  a  DitterlaHtn  jur  la 
lilUraturt  orienlate,  defending  Oxford  scholars  against  the 
criticisms  made  by  AnquetQ  Du  Perron  in  the  introduction  to  his 
translation  of  the  Zend-Avesta.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his 
Grammar  of  Ike  Persian  tanguate.  In  1771  Jones  published  a 
volume  of  Poems,  Chiejly  Translations  from  Asialiek  Lantmtes, 
laftiker  with  Two  Essays  on  tke  Poetry  of  Eastern  Nations  and 
on  tke  Arts  commonly  eaUed  ImiloHte,  and  in  1774  a  tteatise 
entitled  Poeseef  Asiaticte  cornmentatorinm  liM  sex,  which  defi- 
nitely confirmed  his  authority  as  an  Oriental  sdidlar. 

Finding  that  some  more  financially  profitable  occupation  was 
seceaaty,  Jones  devoted  himself  with  his  customary  energy 
to  the  stndy  of  the  hw,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1774.  He  studied  not  jnerdy  the  technicalities,  but 
the  philosophy,  of  hw,  and  within  two  years  bad  acquired  so 
con^derabk  a  reputation  that  he  was  in  1776  appointed  commis- 
sioner in  bankraptcy.  Besides  writing  an  Essay  en  tke  Lent  of 
Bailments,  which  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  both  in  England  and 
America,  janes  tranidated,  in  1778,  the  speeches  of  Isaens  on  the 
Athenian  right  of  inheritance.  In  1780  he  was  a  parliamentary 
candidate  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  but  withdrew  from 
the  contest  before  the  day  of  election,  as  he  found  he  had  no 
chance  of  success  owing  to  his  Liberal  opinions,  especially  on 
the  questions  of  the  American  War  and  of  the  slave  trade. 

In  1783  was  published  his  translation  of  the  seven  ancient 
Arabic  poems  called  IfoaOaiU.  In  the  same  year  he  waa  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  at  Calcutta, 
then  "  Fort  William,"  and  was  knighted.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  India  he  founded,  m  January  1784,  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society, 
of  which  he  remained  president  till  his  death.  Convinced  as  ho 
was  of  the  great  importance  of  consulting  the  Hindu  legal 
authorities  in  the  original,  he  at  once  began  the  study  of  Sanskrit, 
and  tmdertook,  in  1788,  the  colossal  task  of  compiling  a  digest 
of  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  law.  This  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete, but  he  published  the  admirable  beginnings  of  it  in  hii 
ImlUutes  of  Hindu  Law,  or  tkt  Ordinances  of  Uanu  (1794);  his 
Uokammeian  Lam  ofSuaxssien  to  Propeity  of  Inleslales;  and  hit 
Uohammedan  Law  of  Inkerilanee  (1791).  In  1789  Jones  had 
completed  his  translation  of  Kalidisa's  moat  famous  drama, 
SahaOala.  He  abo  ttaasUted  the  collection  of  fables  entitled 
the  Bilopadeia,  the  GOatniada,  and  considerable  portions  of  the 
Vedas,  besides  editing  the  text  of  KlUdlsa's  poem  SttiOamkan. 
He  was  a  large  contributor  also  to  his  society's  volumes  of 
Astatic  Sesearekes. 

His  unremitting  literary  labours,  together  with  his  heavy 
judicial  work,  told  on  bis  health  after  a  ten  years'  tesidenoe  in 
Bengal;  and  he  died  at  Calcutta  on  the  S7th  of  April  1794.  An 
extraordinary  linguist,  knowing  thirteen  languages  well,  and 
having  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  twenty-ei^t  others,  his 
range  of  knowledge  was  enormous.  As  a  pioneer  in  Sanskrit 
learning  and  as  founder  of  the  Asiatic  Society  he  rendered  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  ancient  Hindus  accessible  to 
European  scholars,  and  thua  became  the  indirect  cause  of  later 
achievements  in  the  field  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology. 
A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  St  Paul's,  London,  and  a  statue  in  Calcutta. 

See  the  Uemoir  (1804)  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  published  in  the 
collected  edition  of  Sir  W.  Jones's  works. 

jfiNKOPDia.  a  town  of  Sweden,  capita]  of  the  district  (Uiii)  of 
J6nk6ping,  930  m.  S.W.  of  Stockholm  by  raiL  Pop.  (rgoo), 
<3ii43-  It  occupies  a  beautiful  but  somewhat  unhealthy  position 
between  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Yetter  and  two  small  lakes, 
Roksjfi  and  Munkajd.  Two  quarters  of  the  town,  Svenska  Mad 
and  Tyska  Mad,  recall  the  time  when  the  site  was  a  nursh  (mod), 
and  buildings  were  constructed  on  piles.  The  residential 
suburbs  among  the  hills,  espedally  Dnnkehallar,  are  attractive 
and  healthier  than  the  town.  The  church  of  St  Kiistine 
(c  1650),  the  court-houses,  town-hall,  government  buildings,  and 
high  school,  are  noteworthy.  The  town  is  one  oi  the  leading  in- 
dustrial centres  in  Sweden.  The  match  manufacture,  for  which 
it  is  principally  famous,  was  founded  by  Johan  Edvard  Lund- 
sttSm  in  1844.    The  well-known  brand  of  tdkerkeli-Uniititker 
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(ntety-matdtet)  wat  Intioduced  Utci.  Thete  an  tbo  textile 
aunulartuRS,  paper-factories  (on  Muakajfi),  aod  mediaiucal 
works.  TiMre  ta  a  large  fire-arms  factory  at  Huskvama,  5.m  E. 
Water-power  is  supplied  here  by  a  fine  series  of  falls,  'ne  hill 
Taberg,  8  m.  S.,  is  a  mass  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  rising  410  ft.  above 
the  surrounding  country,  1950  ft.  long  and  i47S  't.  broad,  but 
the  percentage  of  iron  is  low  as  compared  with  the  rich  ores  of 
other  parts,  and  the  deposit  is  little  worked.  JSnkSping  is  the 
leat  of  one  of  the  three  courts  of  appeal  in  Sweden. 

JSnkfiping  received  the  earliest  extant  Swedish  charter  in  1384 
from  Magnus  I .  The  castlf  is  mentioned  in  i  >6j,  when  Wsldemar 
Biigeruon  married  the  Danish  princess  Sophia.  Jiinkttping  was 
afterwards  tlie  scene  of  many  events  of  moment  in  Scandinavian 
history — of  parliaments  in  1357, 1439,  and  1599;  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Danish  and  Swedish  plenipotentiaries  in  1448;  snd  of  the 
death  of  Sten  Sture,  the  elder,  in  1503.  In  i6ia  Gustavus 
Adolpbus  caused  the  inhabitants  to  destroy  their  town  lest  it 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes;  but  it  wss  rebuilt  soon 
after,  and  in  1610  received  special  privileges  from  the  king.  At 
this  period  a  textile  industry  was  started  here,  the  first  of  any 
importance  in  Sweden.  It  was  from  the  Dutch  and  German 
workmen,  introduced  at  this  time,  that  the  quarter  Tyska  Mad 
Kceived  its  name.  On  the  loth  of  December  1809  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Sweden  and  Denmark  concluded  peace  in  the  town, 

JOHSON,BEN>  (1373-1637),  English  dramatist,  was  bom, 
probably  in  Westminster,  in  the  bc^nning  of  the  year  1573  (or 
possibly,  if  he  reckoned  by  the  unadopted  modem  calendar, 
I57>;  see  Csstelain,  p.  4,  note  i).  By  the  poet's  account  his 
grandfather  had  been  a  gentleman  who  "came  from"  Carlisle, 
and  originally,  the  grandson  thought,  from  Annandale.  His 
arms,  "  three  spindles  or  rhombi,"  are  the  family  device  of  the 
Johnstones  of  Annandale,  a  fact  which  confirms  his  assertion  of 
Border  descent.  Ben  Jooson  further  related  that  he  was  bom 
a  month  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who,  after  sufteting  in 
estate  and  person  under  Queen  Mary,  had  in  the  end  "  turned 
minister."  Two  years  after  the  birth  of  her  son  the  widow 
married  again;  ahe  may  be  supposed  to  have  kved  him  in  a 
passionate  way  peculiar  to  herself,  since  on  one  occasion  we 
find  her  revealing  an  almost  ferocious  determination  to  save  his 
honour  at  the  cost  of  both  his  life  and  her  own.  Jonson's 
stepfsther  was  a  master  bricklayer,  living  in  Hartshorn  Lane, 
Dear  Charing  Cross,  who  provided  his  stepson  with  the  founda- 
tions of  a  good  education.  After  attending  a  private  school  in 
St  Martin's  Lane,  the  boy  was  sent  to  Westminster  School  at 
the  expense,  it  is  said,  of  William  Camden.  Jonson's  gratitude 
for  an  education  to  which  in  truth  he  owed  an  almost  inestimable 
debt  concentrated  itself  upon  the  "  most  reverend  head  "  of 
hu  benefactor,  then  second  and  afterwards  head  master  of  the 
famous  sdiool,  and  the  firm  friend  of  his  pupil  in  later  life. 

After  reaching  the  highest  form  at  Westminster,  Jonson  is 
stated,  but  on  unsatisfactory  evidence,  to  have  proceeded  to 
Cambridge— according  to  Fuller,  to  St  John'*  College.  (For 
reasons  in  support  of  the  tradition  that  be  was  a  memb»  of 
St  John's  Coll^  see  J.  B.  MuUinger,  the  £>|fe,  No.  xzv.)  He 
says,  however,  himself  that  he  studied  at  neither  university,  but 
was  put  to  a  trade  immediately  on  leaving  scbooL  He  soon  had 
cnouigh  of  the  trade,  which  was  no  doubt  his  father's  bricklaying, 
for  Henslowe  in  writing  to  Edward  AUeyne  of  his  affair  with 
(Sabriel  Spenser  calls  him  "  betgemen  [r«c|  Jonson,  bricklayer." 
Either  before  or  after  his  marriage — more  probably  before,  aa 
Sir  Francis  Vere's  three  English  regiments  were  not  removed 
from  the  Low  Countries  till  1591 — he  spent  some  time  in  that 
country  soldiering,  much  to  his  own  subsequent  satisfaction 
when  the  days  of  self-coasdous  retrospect  arrived,  but  to  do 
further  purpose  beyond  that  of  seeing  something  of  the  world. 

Ben  Jonson  msrried  not  later  than  r$9i.  The  registers  of 
St  Martin's  Church  state  that  his  eldest  dau^ter  Maria  died  in 
November  r593  when  she  was,  Jonson  tdls  ns  (epigram  si), 
only  six  montin  old.    His  eldest  son  Benjamin  died  of  the  ^ague 

*  His  Christian  name  of  Bcnjsmtn  was  usually  abbreviated  by 
himself  and  liis  contemporaries:  and  thus,  in  aocordsnce  with  hu 
famous  epitaph,  it  will  always  Qomnus  to  be  abbreviated. 


ten  year*  later  (eptgram  43).  (A  yotmfet  Benjamin  died  in 
1635.)  His  wife  Jonson  characterised  to  Dnunmondas  "a 
shiew,  but  honest ";  and  for  a  period  (undated)  o{  five  years  he 
preferred  to  live  without  her,  enjoying  the  hospitslity  of  Lord 
Aubigny  (afterwards  duke  of  Lennox).  Long  burnings  of  ofl 
among  his  books,  and  bog  spells  of  recreation  at  the  tavern, 
such  as  Jonson  loved,  are  not  the  most  favoured  accompaniments 
of  family  life.  But  Jonson  wax  no  stranger  to  the  tenderest  of 
affections:  two  at  least  of  the  seversl  children  whom  his  wife 
bore  to  him  he  commemorated  in  touching  little  tribute*  of  vetse; 
nor  in  speaking  of  his  lost  eldest  daughter  did  he  forget  "  her 
mother's  tears."  By  the  middle  of  1397  we  come  acnas  further 
documentary  evidence  of  him  at  home  in  London  in  the  shape 
of  an  entry  in  Philip  Henslowe's  diary  (July  s8)  of  3s.  6d. "  re- 
ceived of  Bengemenes  Johnsones  share."  He  was  therefore  by 
this  time —  when  Shakespeare,  his  senior  by  nearly  nine  years,  wa* 
already  in  prosperous  circumstances  and  good  esteem — at  least 
a  regular  member  of  the  acting  profession,  with  a  fixed  engage- 
ment in  tlie  lord  admiral's  company,  then  performing  under 
Henslowe's  management  at  the  Rue.  Perhaps  he  had  previously 
acted  at  the  Curtain  (a  former  house  of  the  lord  admiral's  men), 
and  "  taken  mad  Jeronimo's  part  "  on  a  play-wagon  in  the  iugh- 
way .  This  latter  appearance,  if  it  ever  took  place,  would,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  Cifford,  probably  have  been  in  Thomas  Kyd's 
SpanUk  Trafniy,  since  in  Tki  First  Part  tfjtronimojoaaonyiovii 
have  had,  most  inappropriately,  to  dweU  on  the  "  smallncsa  "  of 
his  "  bulk."  He  was  at  a  subsequent  date  (1601)  employed 
by  Henslowe  to  write  up  Tkt  Spanish  Traiedy,  and  this  fact 
may  have  given  rise  to  Wood's  stoiy  of  his  performance  as  a 
stroller  (see,  however,  Fleay,  Tie  Enffitk  Drama,  ii.  29,  30). 
Jonson's  sdditions,  which  were  not  the  first  changes  made  in 
the  play,  are  usually  supposed  to  be  those  printed  with  Tt4 
Spanish  Tragedy  in  the  edition  of  1603;  Charles  Lamb's  doubts 
on  the  subject,  which  were  shared  by  Coleridge,  seem  an  instance 
of  that  subjective  kind  of  criticism  which  it  is  unssfe  to  foUow 
when  the  external  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  so  strong. 

According  to  Aubrey,  whose  statement  must  be  taken  foe 
what  it  is  worth,"  Jonson  was  never  a  good  actor,  but  an  ex- 
cellent instructor."  His  physique  was  certainly  not  well  adapted 
to  the  histrionic  conditions  of  his — perhsps  of  any — day;  but, 
in  any  case,  it  was  not  long  before  be  found  his  place  in  the 
organism  of  his  ctnnpany.  101597,  aa  we  know  from  Henslowe, 
Jonson  undertook  to  write  a  play  for  the  lord  admiral's  men; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  mentioned  by  Meris  in  his 
Pailadis  Tamia  aa  one  of  "  the  best  for  tragedy,"  without  any 
reference  to  a  coimexion  on  his  part  with  the  other  branch  of  the 
drama.  Whether  this  was  a  criticism  based  on  material  evidence 
or  an  unconscious  slip,  Ben  Jonson  in  the  same  year  rS98  pro- 
duced one  of  the  moat  famous  of  English  comedies.  Bury  Mom  » 
kit  Humour,  which  was  first  acted — probably  in  the  earlier  part 
of  September— by  the  lord  chamberlain's  company  at  the 
Curtain.  .  Shakespeare  was  one  of  the  actors  in  Jonson's  comedy, 
and  it  is  in  the  character  of  Old  Knowell  in  this  very  pUy  that, 
according  to  a  bold  but  ingenious  guess,  he  is  represented  in  the 
half-length  portrait  of  him  in  the  folio  of  1623,  beneath  which 
were  printed  Jonson's  line*  concerning  the  picture.  fSery  ifoa 
m  Ml  Humtur  was  published  in  i6ai ;  the  critical  prologue  first 
appears  in  the  folio  of  1616,  and  there  are  other  divergences  (see 
Castelain,  appendix  A).  After  the  Restoration  the  play  was 
revived  in  1731  by  Garrick  (who  acted  Kitely)  with  altetntioas, 
and  long  continued  to  be  known  on  the  stage.  It  was  faOowed 
in  the  same  year  by  n<  Care  <> /(tteretf,  acted  by  the  cliildren  of 
the  queen's  revels,  which  containa  a  satirical  attack  opon  the 
pageant  poet,  Anthony  Munday.  This  comedy,  which  was  not 
included  in  the  folio  editions,  is  one  of  intrigue  nther  than  <( 
character;  it  contains  obvious,  reminiscences  of  Shykick  and  Us 
daughter.  The  earlier  of  these  two  oomedies  waa  indtqmtahly 
successfuL 

Before  the  year  j  598  was  out,  hosrever,  Jonaon  fbnnd  t^  "■«*'* 
In  prison  and  in  danger  of  the  gallowa.  In  a  dud,  fought  oa  the 
send  of  September  in  Hogsden  Fields,  he  had  killed  aa  actor  o( 
Hcnalowe's  company  named  Gabriel  Spenaer.    .  The  qoaitd  with 
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BeBtlone  coaequent  oo  tlda  ercnt  may  ucoont  for  the  produc- 
tion  of  Enerf  UttH  ta  kit  Hwmour  bjr  the  rival  company.  In 
prison  Jonaon  was  visited  by  a  Komaa  Catholic  priest,  and  the 
result  (certainly  strange,  if  Jonson's  parentage  is  oonsidend)  was 
his  convosion  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  which  he  adhered 
for  twelve  years.  Jonson  was  afterwards  a  diligent  student  of 
divinity;  but,  though  his  mind  was  religious,  It  is  not  probable 
that  its  natural  bias  much  inclined  it  to  dwell  upon  oceds  and 
their  controveiaiea.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  brought 
against  him,  as  the  rails  of  Middlrser  aessions  show;  but,  after 
a^shoit-imprlsomttent,  he  was  released  by  benefit  of  clergy, 
iorfeitiaghn"  goods  and  chattels," and  being  branded  on  his  left 
thumb.  TheaSairdoesnotseemtoluneaSectedhis  reputation; 
In  I S99  he  is  found  back  again  at  work  for  Heaslove,  receiving  to- 
gelher  with  Oekker,  Chettle  and  "  another  gentleman,"  earnest- 
money  for  a  tragedy  (undaooveted)  called  Jtoter/  //.,  Ki»t  of 
Stob.  In  the  Mne  year  he  breqght  oat  thnngfa  the  lord 
chamberlain's  company  (possibly  already  at  the  Globe,  then 
newly  built  or  building]  tlie  elaborate  comedy  of  Atry  Jf  as  tut 
^Us  Hmmour  (quarto  rteo;  foL  j6i6) — a  play  subsequently  pre- 
sented before  (2ueen  Elizabeth.  The  sunshine  of  court  favour, 
lardy  diffused  during  her  reign  in  rays  otherwise  than  figuratively 
golden,  was  not  to  bring  any  material  comfort  to  the  most 
learned  of  her  dramatists,  before  there  was  laid  upon  her  the 
inevitable  hand  of  which  his  courtly  epilogue  had  besought  death 
to  forget  the  use.  Indeed,  of  his  CyntlMa  Radt,  performed  by 
the  chapel  children  in  idoo  and  printed  with  the  first  title  of  The 
PomnlttiH  ef  Sdf-Lne  in  iter,  though  it  was  no  doubt  primarily 
designed  as  a  compliment  to  the  queen,  the  most,  marked  result 
had  been  to  oSend  two  playwrights  of  note — Dekker,  with 
whom  he  had  fonnerly  worked  in  company,  and  who  had  a 
healthy  if  rough  grip  of  his  own;  and  Marston,  who  was  perhaps 
leas  dangerous  by  his  strength  than  by  Us  versatility.  Accoid- 
ing  to  Jonson,  his  quarrel  with  Maiston  had  begun  by  the  latter 
attacking  his  morals,  and  in  the  course  of  it  they  came  to  blows, 
and  might  have  come  to  worse.  In  CynMa's  Radt,  Dekker  is 
generally  held  to  be  satirized  as  Hedon,  and  Maiston  as  Anaides 
(Fkay,  however,  thinks  Anddes  is  Dekker,  and  Hedon  Daniel), 
while  the  character  of  Critcs  most  ssauredly  has  some  features 
of  Jonson  himsdf.  Learning  the  intention  of  the  two  Writers 
whom  he  had  satirized,  or  at  all  events  of  Dekker,  to  wreak 
literary  vengeance  upon  him,  he  antidpated  them  in  TkePtdatUr 
(1601),  again  plajred  by  the  dnidnn  of  the  queen's  chapel  at  the 
Blackfriais  and  printed  in  iter;  Hatston  and  Dekker  are  here 
ridiculed  respectively  as  the  aristocratic  Ctispinus  and  the  vulgar 
Demetrius.  The  play  was  completed  fifteen  weeks  after  its  plot 
was  first  conceived.  It  is  not  certain  to  what  the  proceedings 
■gainst  aotbor  and  play  before  the  lord  chief  justice,  referred  to 
in  the  dedication  of  the  edition  of  1616,  had  reference,  or  when 
they  were  institated.  Fleay's  supposition  that  the  "  puige," 
said  in  the  Rilarne  frtm  Parnastiu  (Pt.  IL  act  iv.  sc.  iii.)  to 
have  been  administered  by  Shakespeare  to  Jonson  in  return  for 
Horace's  "  pill  to  the  poeU  "  in  this  piece,  consisted  of  Traiius 
md  CrtsHda  is  supienely  ingeiiious,  but  cannot  be  examined 
here.  As  for  Dekker,  he  retaliated  on  Tlu  Peelasltr  by  the 
Saliromasla,  or  The  Untnusing  of  lie  Humorous  Poet  (iter). 
Some  more  last  words  were  indeed  attempted  on  Jonion's  part, 
but  ia  the  i(  pologelu  Dialopie  added  to  T/Ik  Potlatler  in  the  edition 
of  1616,  though  excluded  from  that  of  ite>,  he  says  be  intends  to 
tnm  his  attention  to  tragedy.  This  intention  he  apparently 
carried  out  immediately,  for  in  itei  he  received  £10  from 
Henslowe  for  a  play,  entitled  Rickcrd  Crookhacke,  now  lost — 
unfortunately  so,  for  purposes  of  comparison  in  particular,  even 
if  it  was  only,  as  Fleay  conjectures, "  an  alteration  of  Marlowe's 
play."  According  to  a  statement  by  Overbury,  eariy  in  ite), 
"  Ben  Johnson,  the  poet,  now  lives  upon  one  Townesend," 
supposed  to  have  been  the  poet  and  masque-writer  Aurelian 
Townshend,  at  one  time  steward  to  the  ist  earl  of  Salisbury, 
"and  scomes  the  world."  To  his  other  early  patron.  Lord 
Aubigny,  Jonson  dedicated  the  first  of  his  two  extant  tragedies, 
S^omm,  pradoced  by  the  king's  servants  at  the  Globe  late  in 
s4o3,  Shalttipeaie  «Doe  moic  taking  a  part  in  the  performance. 
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Either  on  its  performanbe  or  on  Its  appearing  in  print  in  ites, 
Jonson  wss  called  before  the  privy  council  by  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton. But  it  is  open  to  question  whether  this  was  the  occa- 
sion on  which,  according  to  Jonson's  statement  to  Drummond, 
Northampton  "  accused  him  fioth  of  popery  and  treason  "  (see 
Castehin,  Appendix  C).  Though,  far  one  reason  or  another, 
unsuccessful  at  fiist,  the  endurance  of  its  reputation  is  attested 
by  its  peridrmance,  in  a  German  version  by  an  Englishmaa, 
J^m  Michael  (sirish,  at  the  court  of  the  grandson  of  James  I.  at 
Heidelberg. 

When  the  reign  of  James  I.  opened  in  England  and  an  adula- 
tory loyalty  seemed  intent  on  showing  that  it  had  not  exhausted 
itself  at  the  feet  of  Gloriana,  Jonson's  well-stored  brsin  and  ready 
pen  had  their  share  in  devising  and  executing  ingenious  variations 
on  the  theme  "  Welcome— since  we  cannot  do  without  thee  I" 
With  extnosdinary  promptitode  his  geiilus,which,  far  from  being 
"  ponderous  "  in  its  opeiationa,  was  singularly  swift  and  flexible 
in  adapUng  itself  to  the  demands  made  upon  it,  met  the  new 
taste  fbr  masques  and  entertainments — new  of  course  in  degree 
rather  than  in  kind — introduced  with  the  new  reign  and  fostered 
by  both  the  king  and  his  consort.  The  pageant  which  on  the 
7th  of  May  itej  bade  the  king  welcome  to  a  capital  dissolved  in 
joy  was  partly  of  Jonson's,  partly  of  Dekker's,  devising;  arid  he 
was  able  to  deepen  and  diversify  the  impression  by  the  com- 
position of  mssques  presented  to  James  I.  when  entertained  at 
houses  of  the  nobility.  Tkt  Satyr  (itej)  was  produced  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  (}ueen  Anne's  sojourn  at  Althorpe,  the  seat 
of  Sr  Robert  Spencer,  afterwards  Lord  Althorpe,  who  seems 
to  have  previously  bestowed  some  patronage  upon  him.  Tke 
Peuttlts  followed  on  May-day  1604  at  the  house  of  Sir  William 
Comwallis  at  Higjigate,  and  the  queen  herself  with  her  ladies 
played  his  Uotqut  of  Btacknta  at  Whitehall  in  ite5.  He  was 
soon  occasionally  employed  by  the  court  itself — already  in  iio6in 
conjunction  with  Inigo  Jones,  as  responsible  fbr  the  "  paintfaig 
and  carpentry  " — and  thus  speedily  showed  himself  master  in  a 
species  of  composition  for  which,  more  than  any  other  English' 
poet  before  Milton,  he  secured  an  enduring  place  in  the  national 
poetic  literature.  Personally,  no  doubt,  he  derived  considerable 
material  benefit  from  the  new  fashion — more  especially  if  his 
statement  to  Dnunraond  was  anything  like  correct,  that  out  of 
Ms  plays  (which  may  be  presumed  to  mean  his  original  plays)  he 
had  sever  gained  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds. 

Goi^Wiumour  seems  to  have  come  back  with  good  fortune. 
Joint  ^^loyment  in  7'te/Ci»{'>£ii<er/ai«i)iieR<(i6o4)  had  recon- 
ciled him  with  Dekker;  and  with  Marston  aho,  who  in  1604 
dedicated  to  him  his  UalcoHletU,  he  was  again  on  pleasant  terms. 
When,  therefore,  in  1604  Marston  and  Chapman  (who,  Jonson 
told  Drummond,  was  loved  of  him,  and  whom  he  had  probably 
honoured  as  "  Virgil "  in  Tke  Poelaster,  and  who  baa,  though  on 
doubtful  grounds,  been  supposed  to  have  collaborated  in  the 
original  Sejotnu)  produced  the  excellent  comedy  of  Eaitmrd  Ho, 
it  appears  to  have  contained  some  contributions  by  Jonson.  At 
all  events,  when  the  authors  were  arrested  on  account  of  one  or 
more  paaMges  in  the  play  which  mre  deemed  insulting  to  the 
Scots,  he  "  voluntarily  imprisoned  himself  "  with  them.  They 
were  soon  released,  and  a  banquet  at  his  expense,  attended  Iqr 
Camden  and  Selden,  terminated  the  incident.  If  Jonson  is  to 
be  believed,  there  had  been  a  report  that  the  prisoners  were 
to  have  thdr  ears  and  noses  cut,  and,  with  reference  apparently 
to  this  peril,  "  at  the  midst  of  the  feast  his  old  mother  drank  to 
Mm,  and  showed  him  a  paper  which  she  had  intended  (if  the 
sentence  had  taken  execution)  to  have  mixed  in  the  prison  among 
his  drink,  which  was  full  of  lusty  strong  poison ;  and  that  she  was 
no  churl,  she  told  him,  she  minded  first  to  have  drunk  of  it  her^ 
self."  Strange  to  say,  in  ites  Jonson  and  Chapman,  though  the 
former,  as  he  averred,  had  so  "attempered  "  Us  style  as  to  have 
"  given  no  cause  to  any  good  man  of  grief,"  were  again  in  prison 
on  account  of  "  a  play  ";  but  they  appear  to  have  been  once 
more  speedily  set  free,  in  consequence  of  a  very  manly  and 
dignifiedletteraddressedby  Jonson  to  the  Eari  of  Salisbury.  As 
to  Uw  relations  between  Chapman  and  Jonson,  illustrated  by 
newly  discovered  ktten,  see  Bertram  Dobelt  in  the  Atkmumm 
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No.  3831  (Much  30, 1901),  add  the  comments  olCutdai'n.  He 
thinks  that  the  play  in  question,  in  which  both  Chapman  and 
jotaon  took  pan,  was  Sir  Cyla  Goatecappe,  and  that  the  last 
Imprisonment  of  the  two  poets  was  shortly  aiter  the  diacovety 
of  the  Gunpowder  Hot.  In  the  Inysterious  history  of  the  Gun- 
powder Pbt  Jonson  certainly  had  some  obscure  part,  On  the 
;  th  of  November,  very  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy, 
the  council  appears  to  have  sent  for  him  and  to  have  asked  him, 
■s  a  loyal  Roman  Catholic,  to  use  his  good  offices  in  inducing 
the  priests  to  do  something  required  by  the  coundi — one  hardly 
iikes  to  conjecture  it  to  have  been,  some  tampering  with  the 
secrets  of  confession.  In  any  case,  the  negotiatisns  fell  through, 
because  the  priests  declined  to  come  forth  out  of  their  hiding- 
places  to  be  negotiated  with— greatly  to  the  wrath  of  Ben  Jonson, 
who  dedarea  in  ^  letter  to  Lord  Salisbury  that "  they  are  all  so 
enweaved  in  it  that  it  will  make  500  gentlemen  leas  of  the  reli- 
gion within  this  week,  if  they  carry  their  understanding  about 
them."  Jonson  himself,  however,  did  not  declare  his  separation 
from  the  Church  of  Rome  for  five  years  longer,  however  much 
it  might  have  been  to  his  advantage  to  do  to. 
;  His  powers  as  a  dramatist  were  at  their  height  during  the 
earlier  half  of  the  reign  of  James  I.;  and  by  the  year  1616  he  had 
produced  nearly  all  the  pUys  which  are  worthy  of  his  genius. 
Iliey  include  the  tragedy  of  CiMiiu  (acted  and  printed  1611), 
which  achieved  only  a  doubtful  success,  and  the  comedies  of 
Ydptn*,  ar  Ike  Pox  (acted  1605  and  printed  in  1607  with  a  dedi^ 
cation  "  from  my  house  in  the  Blackfriars  "),  Bpicoetu,  <r  Ikt 
Siknt  Wtmim  (1609;  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  1610), 
the  i(/dli<tin>l(i6io;  printed  in  1610),  BarUUI«mn>  Pair  and  Tie 
Dnil  i$  en  Ass  (acted  respectively  in  1614  and  1616).  During 
the  same  period  he  produced  several  masques,  usually  in  con- 
nexion with  Inigo  Jones,  with  whom,  however,  be  seems  to  have 
quarrelled  already  in  this  reign,  though  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  architect  is  really  intended  to  be  ridiculed  in 
BtrlhcUmeit  Pair  under  the  character  of  Lanthom  Leatherhead. 
Littlewit,  according  to  Fleay,  is  Daniel.  Among  the  most 
attractiveofbismaaqueamaybcmentionedthcJf<U9i(<  ^  BUuk- 
ness  (1606),  the  Masque  of  Beauty  (x6o8),  and  the  Masque  tf 
Queens  (i6og),  described  by  Swinburne  as  "  the  moat  splendid 
of  all  masques  "  and  as  "  one  of  the  typically  q>lendid  monu- 
ments or  trophies  of  English  literature."  In  1616  a  modest 
pension  of  100  marks  a  year  was  conferred  uponhim;  and  possi- 
bly this  sign  of  royal  favour  may  have  encouraged  bbfto  the 
publication  of  the  fiist  volume  of  the  folio  collected  mion  of 
his  works  (1616),  though  there  are  indications  that  he  had  oon- 
temphitcd  its  productioD,  an  exceptional  task  for  a  playwright 
of  his  times  to  take  in  hand,  as  early  as  t6is. 

He  had  other  patrons  more  bountiful  than  the  Crown,  and  for 
a  brief  space  of  time  (in  1613)  had  travelled  to  France  as  governor 
(without  apparently  much  moral  authority)  to  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  then  a  state  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  for  whose 
society  Jonson  may  have  gained  a  liking  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern 
in  Cbcapside,  but  (or  whue  personal  character  he,  like  so  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  seems  to  have  had  but  small  esteem.  By 
the  year  1616  Jonson  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  cease 
writing  for  the  stage,  where  neither  his  success  nor  his  profits  had 
equalled  his  merits  and  expectations.  He  continued  to  produce 
masques  and  entertainments  when  called  upon;  but  he  was 
attracted  by  many  other  literary  pursuits,  and  had  already 
accomplished  enough  to  furnish  plentiful  materials  for  retro- 
spective discourse  over  pipe  or  cup.  He  was  already  entitled  to 
lord  it  at  the  Mermaid,  where  his  quick  antagonist  in  earlier 
.«it.combats  (if  Fuller's  famous  description  be  authentic)  no 
longer  appeared  even  on  a  visit  from  his  comfortable  retreat  at 
Stratford.  That  on  the  other  hand  Ben  carried  his  wicked  town 
habits  into  Warwickshire,  and  there,  together  with  Drayton, 
made  Shakespeare  drink  so  bard  with  them  u  to  bring  upon  him- 
self the  fatal  fever  which  ended  his  days,  is  a  scandal  with  which 
we  may  fairiy  refuse  to  load  Jonson's  memory.  That  he  had  a 
ibare  in  the  preparing  for  the  press  of  the  &al  folio  of  Shake- 
speare, or  in  the  composition  of  its  preface,  is  of  coutm  a  mere 
coniectuit. 


It  was  in  the  year  >6i8  that,  like  Or  Samueljehnaona  century 
and  a  half  afterwards,  Ben  resolved  to  have  a  real  holiday  for 
once,  and  about  midsummer  started  for  his  ancestral  country, 
Scotland.  He  bad  (very  heroically  for  a  man  of  Us  habits) 
determined  to  make  the  journey  on  foot;  and  he  was  speedily 
followed  by  John  Taylor,  the  water-poet,  who  still  further  handir 
capped  himaelf  by  the  condition  that  he  would  accomplisb  the 
pilgrimage  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket.  Jonson,  who  put 
money  in  his  good  friend's  purse  when  be  came  up  with  him  at 
Leith,  spent  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  hospitable  Low- 
lands, being  solemnly  elected  a  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  and  00 
another  occasion  entertained  at  a  public  banquet  there.  But 
the  best-remembered  hospitality  which  he  enjoyed  was  that  of 
the  learned  Scottish  poet,  William  Drummond  <rf  Hawtliocndai, 
to  which  we  owe  the  so-called  Contersations.  In  these  famous 
jottings,  the  work  of  no  extenuating  hand,  Jonson  Hves  for 
us  to  this  day,  delivering  his  censures,  terse  as  they  are,  in  an 
expansive  mood  whether  of  praise  or  o(  blame;  nor  is  he  at  all 
generously  described  in  the  postscript  added  by  his  fatigned  and 
at  times  irritated  host  as  "  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself, 
a  contemner  and  scomer  of  others."  A  poetical  account  of  this 
journey,  "  with  all  the  adventures,"  was  burnt  with  Jonson's 
library. 

After  his  return  to  England  Jonson  t^pears  to  have  resumed 
his  former  course  of  life.  Among  his  n<d>Ie  patrons  and  patron- 
esses were  the  countess  of  Rutland  (Sidney's  daughter)  and 
her  cousin  Lady  Wroth;  and  in  1619  his  viats  to  the  country 
seats  of  the  nobility  were  varied  by  a  sojoimi  at  Oxford  with 
Richard  Corbet,  the  poet,  at  Christ  Church,  on  which  occasion  he 
took  up  the  master's  degree  granted  to  bim  by  the  university; 
whether  he  actually  proceeded  to  the  same  degree  granted  to  him 
at  Cambridge  seems  unknown.  He  confessed  about  this  time 
that  he  was  or  seemed  growii^  "  restive,"  i.e.  laxy,  thei^  it 
was  not  long  before  he  returned  to  the  occasional  compoaition  of 
masques.  The  extremely  spirited  Ct^nu  If  elaaMr^sed(i6si) 
was  thrice  presented  before  the  king,  who  was  so  pleased  with  it 
as  to  grant  to  the  poet  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  master  of  the 
revels,  besides  proposing  to  confer  upon  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, Tliis  honour  Jonson  (hardly  in  deference  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Petronel  Flash)  declined;  but  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  gratefully  accept  the  increase  of  his  pension  in  the 
same  year  (1691)  to  £100 — a  temporary  increase  only,  inasmuch 
as  it  still  stood  at  loo  marks  when  afterwards  augmented  by 
Charles  I. 

The  close  of  King  James  I.'s  reign  found  the  foremost  of  its  poets 
in  anything  but  a  prosperous  condition.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  hold  the  Sun,  the  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun,  or  the  Old  Devil  with 
its  Apollo  club-room,  where  Ben's  supremacy  must  by  this  time 
have  become  established,  responsible  for  this  result;  taverns 
were  the  dubs  of  that  day,  and  a  man  of  letters  is  not  considered 
lost  in  our  own  because  he  haunts  a  smoking-room  in  Pall  Mali 
Disease  had  weakened  the  poet's  strength,  and  the  burning  of  his 
library,  as  his  Execration  upon  Vulcan  snSdeotly  shows,  must 
have  been  no  mere  transitory  trouble  to  a  poor  poet  and  scholar. 
Moreover  he  cannot  but  have  felt,  from  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  Charles  I.  early  in  1615  onwards,  that  the  royal  patronage  would 
no  bnger  be  due  in  part  to  anything  like  intellectnal  sympathy. 
He  thus  thought  it  best  to  reciir  to  the  surer  way  of  writing  for 
the  stage,  and  in  1615  produced,  with  no  faint  heart,  but  with 
a  very  clear  antidpation  of  the  comments  which  wouM  be  made 
upon  the  reappearance  of  the  "  huge,  overgrown  play-maker," 
Tke  Staple  of  Kews,  a  comedy  excellent  in  somerespects,butUtlie 
calculated  to  become  popi^ar:  It  was  not  printed  till  i6jt, 
Jonson,  whose  habit  of  body  was  not  more  condudve  than  were 
his  ways  of  life  to  a  healthy  old  age,  had  a  paralytic  stroke  is 
1626,  and  a  second  in  1628.  In  the  latter  year,  on  the  death  of 
Middleton,  the  appointment  of  dty  chronologer,  with  a  salary 
of  leo  noUea  a  year,  was  bestowed  upon  bim.  Be  appears  to 
have  considered  the  duties  of  this  office  as  purely  omamenlal; 
but  in  1631  his  salary  was  suspended  until  he  should  have  pre- 
sented some  fruits  of  his  labours  in  his  place,  or— «s  be  more 
succinctly  phrased  it— "yesterday   th*  barbarous  court  U 
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aldermen  have  wftUrawn  their  dnndlerfy  pension  for  verjuice 
and  mustard,  £33,  fis.  8d."  After  being  in  i6>8  arrested  by  mistake 
on  the  Btterly  false  charge  of  having  written  certain  venes  in 
approval  of  the  assassination  of  Buckingham,  he  was  soon  allowed 
to  retnm  to  Westminster,  where  it  would  appear  from  a  letter  of 
his  "  son  and  contigwms  neighbour,"  James  Howell,  he  was  living 
in  1699,  and  about  this  time  narrowly  escaped  another  conBagra- 
tion.  In  the  same  year(i6>g)  he  once  more  essayed  the  stage 
with  the  comedy  of  Tke  Ntw  Inn,  which  was  actually,  and  on  Its 
own  merits  not  unjostly,  damned  on  the  first  performance.  It 
was  printed  In  1631, "  as  it  was  never  acted  but  most  negligently 
pbyed  ";  and  Jonson  defended  himself  against  his  critics  in  his 
spirited  Oit  la  Himxif.  The  epilogue  to  Tke  Nem  I  mi  having 
dweh  not  without  dignity  upon  the  neglect  which  the  poet  had 
experienced  at  the  bands  of  "  king  and  queen,"  King  Charles 
immediately  sent  the  unlucky  author  a  gift  of  £too,  and  in 
response  to  a  further  appeal  increased  his  standing  salary  to 
the  same  sum,  with  the  addition  of  an  annual  tierce  of  canary 
—the  poct-Iaureate's  customary  royal  gift,  though  this  designa- 
tion of  an  office,  of  which  Jonson  discharged  some  of  what  became 
the  ordinary  functions,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  warrant  dated 
the  16th  of  March  1630.  In  1634,  by  the  king's  desire,  Jonson's 
salary  as  chronologcr  to  the  city  was  again  paid.  To  his  later 
years  belong  the  comedies,  The  ilatndie  Lady  (1631)  aRd  The  Tale 
^a  Tui  (1633),  both  printed  in  1640,  and  some  masques,  none  of 
which  met  with  great  success.  The  patronage  of  Ubieral-minded 
men,  such  as  the  earl,  afterwards  duke,  of  Newcastle — by  whom 
be  must  have  been  commissioned  to  write  his  last  two  masques 
Lne't  Wdctmt  at  Wdbech  (1633)  *nd  Lne't  Welcome  at  BcUater 
(1634) — and  Viscount  Falkland,  was  not  wanting,  and  his  was 
hardly  an  Instance  in  which  the  fickleness  of  time  and  taste  could 
have  allowed  a  literary  veteran  to  end  his  career  in  neglect.  He 
was  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  English  world  of  letters,  both  at 
the  festive  meetings  where  he  ruled  the  roast  among  the  younger 
authors  whose  pride  it  was  to  be  "  seated  of  the  tribe  ol  Ben, "  and 
by  the  avowal  of  grave  writers,  old  or  young,  not  one  of  whom 
would  have  ventured  to  dispute  his  titular  preeminence.  Nor 
was  he  to  the  last  unconscious  of  the  claims  upon  bim  which  his 
position  brought  with  it.  When,  nearly  two  years  after  he  bad 
lost  his  surviving  son,  death  came  upon  the  sick  old  man  on  the 
6th  of  August  i6j7,  he  left  behind  him  an  unfinished  work  of 
great  beauty,  the  pastoral  drama  of  The  Sad  Shepherd  (printed  in 
1641).  For  forty  years,  he  said  in  the  prologue,  he  had  feasted 
the  public;  at  first  he  could  scarce  hit  its  taste,  but  patience  had 
at  last  enabled  it  to  identify  itself  with  the  working'of  his  pen. 

We  are  10  accustomed  to  think  of  Ben  Jonson  presiding, 
attentive  to  bis  own  applause,  over  a  circle  of  younger  followers 
and  admlren  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  hard  struggle  which 
be  had  passed  through  before  gaining  the  crown  now  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  his.  Howell  records,  in  the  year  before  Ben's 
death,  that  a  solemn  sapper  at  the  poet's  own  bouse,  where  the 
host  had  almost  spoiled  the  reUsh  of  the  feast  by  vilifying  others 
and  magnifying  himself, "  T.  Ca.  "(Thomas  Carew)  buzzed  in  the 
writer'*  ear  "  that,  though  Ben  had  barrelled  up  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge,  yet  it  seemed  he  had  not  read  the  £/Aicj,which,  among 
other  precepts  of  morality,  forbid  self-commendation."  Self- 
reliance  is  but  too  frequently  coupled  with  self-consciousness,  and 
for  good  and  for  evil  self-confidence  was  no  doubt  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  character  of  Ben  Jonsoa.  Hence  the  com- 
baliveness  which  involved  him  in  so  many  quarreb  \p  his  earlier 
days,  and  which  jarred  ao  hanhly  upon  the  leas  mDitant  and  in 
some  respects  more  pedantic  nature  of  Drummond.  BulHiis 
quarrels  do  not  appear  to  have  entered  deeply  into  his  soot,  or 
indeed  usually  to  have  lasted  long.S  He  wa*  too  exnbetant  in  his 
vituperations  to  be  bitter,  and  too  outspoken  to  be  malicious; 
He  loved  of  all  things  to  be  oiled  "  honest,"  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  deserved  the  epithet.    The  old  super- 

*  With  Inigo  Jones,  however,  in  quarrelling  with  whom,  as  Howell 
rewiindf  Jonson,  the  poet  was  virtually  quarrcntng  with  his  bread 
and  batter,  he  seems  to  have  found  it  im^oasiblfl  to  live  permanently 
at  peace;  bis  satirical  ExpostuUlioH  aipinit  the  architect  wai  pub- 
Uahcd  as  late  as  1635.  Chapman's  satire  against  his  old  associate, 
pcilupa  doe  to  this  quarrel,  was  left  unfinished  and  unpublished. 
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stition  that  Jonson  was  filled  with  malignant  envy  of  the  greatest 
of  his  fellow-dramatists,  and  lost  00  opportunity  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  it,  hardly  needs  notice.  Those  who  consider  that 
Shakespeare  was  beyond  criticism  may  find  blasphemy  m  the 
saynig  of  Jonson  that  Shakespeare  "  wanted  art."  Occasional 
jesting  allusions  to  particuhir  plays  of  Shakespeare  may  be  found 
in  Jonson,  among  which  should  hardly  be  included  the  sneer  at 
"  mouldy  "  Pericles  in  his  Ode  to  Himself.  But  these  amount  to 
nothing  collectively,  and  to  veiy  little  individually;  and  against 
them  have  to  be  set,  not  only  the  many  pleasant  traditions  con- 
cerning the  long  intimacy  between  the  pair,  but  also  the  lines, 
prefixed  to  the  first  Shakespeare  folio,  as  noble  as  they  are 
judicious,  dedicated  by  the  survivor  to  "  the  star  of  poets,"  and 
the  adaptation,  dearly  sympathetic  notwithstanding  all  its  buts, 
de  Shakespeare  noslrat.  in  the  Discoveries.  But  if  GiSord  bad 
rendered  no  other  service  to  Jonson's  fame  he  must  be  allowed  to 
have  once  for  all  vindicated  it  from  the  cruell>-st  aspetdon 
which  has  ever  been  cast  upon  it.  That  in  general  Ben  Jonson 
was  a  man  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  and  was  wont  to  manifest 
the  latter  as  vehemently  as  the  former,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny. 
He  was  at  least  impartial  in  his  censures,  dealing  them  out  freely 
to  Puritan  poets  like  Wither  and  (supposing  him  ix)t  to  have 
exaggerated  his  free-spokcnncss)  to  princes  of  his  dnirch  like 
Cardinal  du  Perron.  And,  if  sensitive  to  attack,  he  seems  to 
have  been  impervious  to  flattery — to  judge  from  the  candour 
with  which  he  condemned  the  foibles  even  of  so  enthusiastic  an 
admirer  as  Beaumont.  The  personage  that  he  dillikcd  the  most, 
and  openly  abused  in  the  roundest  terms,  was  unforttuutdy  one 
with  many  heads  and  a  tongue  to  hiss  in  each — no  other  than 
that  "  general  public  "  which  it  was  the  fundamental  mistake  of 
his  life  to  fancy  he  coidd  "  rail  into  approbation  "  before  he  had 
effectively  secured  its  goodwill.  And  upon  the  whole  it  may  be 
said  that  the  admiration  of  the  few,  rather  than  the  favour  of  the 
many,  has  kept  green  the  fame  of  the  most  independent  among 
all  the  masters  of  an  art  which,  in  more  senses  than  one,  must 
please  to  live. 

Jonson's  learning  and  industry,  which  were  alike  exceptional, 
by  no  means  exhausted  themselves  in  furnishing  and  elsborating 
the  materials  of  his  dramatic  works.  His  enemies  sneered  at  him 
as  a  translator — a  title  which  the  preceding  generation  was 
inclined  to  esteem  the  most  honourable  in  literature.  But  his 
classical  scholarship  shows  itself  In  other  directions  beddes  his 
translations  from  the  Latin  poets  (the  A  rs  poetica  in  particular) ,  in 
additi^^ro  which  he  appears  to  have  written  a  version  of  Barclay's 
ArgenS^t  was  likewise  the  basis  of  his  English  Cramifar,  of 
which  nothing  but  the  rough  draft  remains  (the  MS.  itself  having 
perished  in  the  fire  in  his  library),  and  in  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject of  which  he  appears  to  have  pursued  other  linguistic  studies 
(Howell  in  r6>9  was  trying  to  procure  him  a  Welsh  grammar). 
And  its  effects  are  very  visible  in  some  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
his  non-dramatic  poems,  which  often  display  that  combination 
of  polish  and  simplicity  hardly  to  be  reached — or  even  to  be 
appreciated— without  some  mcasnte  of  classical  training. 

Exclusively  of  the  few  lyrics  in  Jonson's  dramas  (which,  with 
tbe  exception  of  the  stately  choruses  in  Catiline,  charm,  and 
perhaps  may  surprise,  by  their  lightness  of  touch),  his  non- 
dramatic  works  ate  comprised  in  the  following  collections.  The 
book  of  £^f^(»iu  (published  in  the  fiist  folio  of  1616)  contained, 
in  the  poet's  own  words,  the  "ripest  of  his  studies."  His  nation 
of  an  epigmm  was  the  ancient,  not  the  restricted  modem  one — 
stUl  less  that  of  the  critic  (R.  C,  the  author  of  The  Times'  WkisOe) 
in  whose  language,  according  to  Jonson,  "witty  "  was  "  obscene." 
On  the  whole,  these  epigrams  excel  more  in  encomiastic  than  in 
■atltic  touchei,  while  the  pathos  of  one  or  two  epitaphs  in  the 
collection  is  of  the  tnest  kind.  In  the  lyrics  and  epistles  con- 
tained in  the  ParesI  (also  in  the  first  folio),  Jonson  diows  greater 
variety  in  the  poetic  styles  adopted  by  him;  but  the  subject  of 
love,  which  Dryden  considered  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the 
author's  dramas,  is  similarly  eschewed  here.  The  Undcrwoodt 
(not  published  coikcUvely  till  the  second  and  surreptitious  folio) 
ace  a  miscaUaneons  series,  comprisiog,  together  with  a  few 
idigious  and  a  few  aioatory  poems,  a  latge  number  ol  epigram^ 
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epitaphs,  elegies  uid  "odes,"  iiicWing  boUi  the  tributes  to 
Shakespeste  and  several  to  royal  and  other  pations  and  friends, 
besides  the  ExteratiM  ufon  Yukon,  and  the  characteristic  od^ 
addressed  by  the  poet  to  himself.  Tci  these  pieces  in  verse  should 
be  added  the  Discateries — Timber,  or  Diunetia  made  upon  Iteu 
aud  ilottvi,  avowedly  a  commonplace  book  of  aphorisms  noted 
by  the  poet  in  his  daily  readingsr— thoughu  adopted  and  adapted 
in  more  tranquil  and  perhaps  more  sober  moods  than  those  which 
gave  rise  to  the  outpourings  of  the  Cmvtnatiaiu  at  HawthomJer. 
As  to  the  critiod  value  of  these  Cctmrsatioiu  it  is  far  from  being 
only  negative;  he  Itnew  how  to  admire  as  well  as  how  to  disdain. 
For  these  thoughts,  though  abounding  with  biographical  as  well 
as  general  interest,  Jonson  was  almost  entirely  indebted  to 
ancient  writers,  or  (as  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Spingam  and 
by  Percy  Simpson)  indebted  to  the  humanists  of  the  Renaissance 
(see  Modem  Lantuage  Xniew,  ii.  3,  April  1907). 

The  extant  dramatic  worlu  of  Ben  Jonson  fall  into  three  or, 
if  his  fragmentary  pastoral  drama  be  considered  to  stand  by 
itself,  into  four  distinct  divisions.  The  tragedies  are  only  two  in 
number — Sqanus  kit  Fall  and  Catiline  kii  Conspiracy.'  Of  these 
the  earlier,  as  is  worth  noting,  was  produced  at  Shakespeare's 
theatre,  in  all  probability  before  the  first  of  Shakespeare's  Roman 
dramas,  and  still  contains  a  considerable  admixture  of  rhyme  in 
the  dialogue.  Though  perhaps  less  carefully  elaborated  in  diction 
than  its  successor,  Stjanm  a  at  least  equally  impressive  as  a 
highly  wrought  dramatic  treatment  of  a  complex  hjstotic  theme. 
The  character  of  Tiberius  adds  an  element  of  curious  psychological 
interest  on  which  speculation  has  never  quite  exhausted  itself 
and  which,  in  Jonson's  day  at  least,  was  wanting  to  the  figures 
of  Catiline  and  his  associates.  But  in  both  plays  the  action  is 
powerfully  conducted,  and  the  care  bestowed  by  the  dramatist 
upon  the  great  variety  of  characters  introduced  cannot,  as  in 
some  of  his  comedies,  be  said  to  distract  the  interest  of  the  reader. 
Both  these  tragedies  are  noble  works,  though  the  relative  popu- 
larity of  the  subject  (for  conspiracies  are  in  the  long  run  more 
interesting  than  camarillas)  has  perhaps  secured  the  preference 
to  Caliline.  Yet  this  play  and  its  predecessor  were  alike  too 
manifestly  intended  by  their  author  to  court  the  goodwill  of 
what  he  calls  the  "  extraordinary  "  reader.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  (with  the  aid  of  judicious  shortenings)  either  could 
altogether  miss  its  effect  on  the  stage;  but,  while  Shakespeare 
causes  us  to  forget,  Jonson  seems  to  wish  us  to  remember,  his 
authorities.  The  half  is  often  greater  than  the  whole;  and  Jonson, 
like  all  dranyitists  and,  it  might  be  added,  all  novelistt  ii^imilsr 
cases,  has  had  to  pay  the  penalty  incurred  by  too  olQaus  a 
desire  to  underline  the  learning  of  the  author. 

Perversity — or  would-be  originality— alone  could  declare 
Jonson's  tragedy  preferable  to  his  comedy.  Even  if  the  revolution 
which  he  created  in  the  comic  branch  of  the  drama  had  been  mis- 
taken in  its  principles  or  unsatisfactory  in  its  results,  it  would  be 
clear  that  the  strength  of  bis  dramatic  genius  lay  in  the  power  of 
depicting  a  great  variety  of  characters,  and  that  in  comedy  alone 
he  succeeded  in  finding  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  this  power. 
There  may  have  been  no^vcry  original  or  very  profound  discovery 
in  the  idea  which  he  illustrated  in  Every  Uon  in  Us  Humour,  and, 
as  it  were,  technically  elaborated  in  £i«ry  lion  out  of  his  Humour 
— that  in  many  men  one  quality  is  observable  which  so  possesses 
them  as  to  draw  the  whole  of  their  individualities  one  way,  and 
that  this  phenomenon  "may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  himiour." 
The  idea  of  the  master  quality  or  tendency  was,  as  has  been  well 
observed,  a  very  considerable  one  for  dramatist  or  novelist.  Nor 
did  Jonson  (happily)  attempt  to  work  out  this  idea  with  any 
excessive  scientific  consistency  as  a  comic  dramatist.  But,  by 
refusing  to  ai^>ly  the  term  "  humour  "  (f .«.)  to  a  mere  peculiarity 
or  affectation  of  manners,  and  restricting,  its  use  to  actual  or 
implied  differences  or  distiiKtions  of  character,  he  broadened  the 
whole  basis  of  English  comedy  after  bis  fashion,  as  Moliire  at  a 

'Of  The  Fall  of  Uorlimer  Jonson  left  only  a  few  lines  behind  him ; 
but,  as  he  also  left  the  argument  of  the  play,  factious  ingenuity 
contrived  to  furbbh  up  the  relic  into  a  libel  againsTQueen  Caroline 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1731,  and  to  revive  the  contrivance  by 
way  of  an  insult  to  toe  ptiiiccis  dowager  o(  Wales  and  Lord  Bute  in 
1762. 


later  date,  keeping  in  doaer  taucb  with  the  common  experieoce 
of  human  life,  with  a  lighter  hand  broadened  the  basis  of  French 
and  of  modem  Western  comedy  at  large.  It  docs  not  of  course 
follow  that  JonstSn's  disciples,  the  Bromes  and  the  Cartwiights, 
always  adequately  regtoduced  the  master's  conception  of 
"  humoiDUS "  comedy.  Jonson's  wide  and  various  reading 
helped  him  to  diversify  the  application  of  his  theory,  while  perhaps 
at  times  it  led  him  into  too  remote  illustrations  of  it.  Still, 
Captain  Bobadil  and  Captain  Tucca,  Macilente  and  Fungoao, 
Volpone  and  Mosca,andagoodly  number  of  other  characters  im- 
press themselves  permanently  upon  the  memory  of  those  whose 
attention  they  have  as  a  matter  of  course  commanded.  It  is  a 
vety  futile  criticism  to  condemn  Jonson's  chaiactcts  as  a  mere 
series  of  types  of  general  ideas;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very 
sound  criticism  to  object,  with  Barry  Cornwall,  to  the  "multi- 
tude of  characters  who  throw  no  light  upon  the  story,  and  lend 
no  interest  to  it,  occupying  space  that  had  better  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  principal  agents  of  the  plot." 

In  the  construction  of  plots,  as  in  most  other  respects,  Jonson's 
at  once  conscientious  and  vigorous  mind  led  him  in  the  direction 
of  originality;  he  depended  to  a  far  less  degree  than  the  greater 
part  of  his  contemporaries  (Shakespeare  with  the  rest)  upon 
borrowed  plots.  But  either  his  inventive  character  was 
occasionally  at  fault  in  this  respect,  or  his  devotion  to  his 
characters  often  diverted  his  attention  from  a  brisk  conduct 
of  bis  plot.  Barry  Cornwall  has  directed  attention  to  the 
essential  likeness  in  the  plot  of  two  of  Jonson's  best  comedies, 
Volpone  and  The  Alchemist;  and  another  critic,  W.  Bodham 
Donne,  has  dwelt  on  the  difficulty  which,  in  The  Poetaster  and 
elsewhere,  Ben  Jonson  seems  to  experience  in  sustaining  the 
promise  of  his  actioos.  The  Poetaster  is,  however,  a  playsM 
teneris,  in  which  the  real  business  can  hardly  be  said  to  begin 
till  the  last  act. 

Dtyden,  when  criticizing  Ben  Jonion's  comedies,  thought  fit, 
while  allowing  the  old  master  humour  and  incontestable  "  plea- 
santness," to  deny  him  wit  and  those  ornaments  thereof  which 
Quintilian  reckons  up  under  the  terms  urbana,  salsa,  Jacita  and 
so  forth.  Such  wit  as  Dryden  has  in  view  is  the  mere  outward 
fashion  or  style  of  the  day,  the  euphuism  or  "  sheerwit  "  or  chic 
which  is  the  creed  of  Fastidious  Brisks  and  of  their  astute 
purveyors  at  any  given  moment.  In  this  Ben  Jonson  waa  no 
doubt  defective;  but  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  him,  as  a 
comic  dramatist,  to  have  maintained  towards  the  world  araund 
him  the  attitude  of  a  philosopher,  careless  of  men  tiansirot 
exlemalisms.  It  is  said  that  the  scene  of  his  Every  Uan  in  hit 
Humour  was  originally  laid  near  Florence ;  and  his  Volpone,  which 
is  perhaps  the  darkest  social  picture  ever  dsawn  by  him,  plays  at 
Venice.  Neither  locality  was  ill-chosen,  but  the  real  atmosphere 
of  his  comedies  is  that  of  the  native  surroundings  amidst  which 
they  were  produced;  and  Ben  Jonson's  times  Uve  for  us  in  Us 
men  and  women,  his  country  gulls  and  town  gulls,  his  aichciiiisis 
and  exorcists,  his  "  skeldring  "  captaina  and  whining  Puritaax, 
and  the  whole  ragamuffin  rout  of  his  Bartkolomem  Fair,  the 
comedy  par  excellence  of  Elizabethan  low  life.  After  he  had 
described  the  pastimes,  fashionable  and  unfashionable,  at  hia 
age,  its  feeble  superstitions  and  its  flaunting  naugbtinesMS, 
its  vapouring  affectations  and  its  lying  effronteries,  with  aa 
odour  as  of  "  divine  taliacco  "  pervading  the  whole,  little  might 
seem  to  be  left  to  dcscrilie  for  his  "  sons "  and  succcsaocs. 
Enough,  however,  remained;  only  that  his  followers  speedily 
again  thnwVanners and  "humours"  into  an  undisllngiiisliable 
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gift  which  both  in  his  art  and  in  his  life  Jonson  lacked 
was  that  of  exercising  the  inflyeoce  or  creating  the  eflects  wrhich 
he  wished  to  exercise  or  create  without  the  appearance  of 
consciousness.  Concealment  never  crept  over  ha  eilocts,  tad 
he  scorned  insinuation.  Instead  of  this,  influenced  do  doubt 
by  the  example  of  the  free  relations,  between  author  and  public 
permitted  by  Attic  comedy,  he  resorted  again  and  again,  fraa 
Ettry  Uan  out  of  hit  Humour  to  The  Uatnelic  Lady,  to  inductions 
and  commentatory  intermeazos  and  appendices,  which,  though 
occasionally  effective  by  the  excellence  of  their  execution,  nie 
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10  be  regretteil  as  intndndng  into  Us  dramas  an  exotic  and 
often  vexatious  dement.  A  man  of  letten  to  the  very  core, 
he  never  quite  understood  that  there  is  and  ought  to  be  a  wide 
difference  of  methods  between  the  world  of  letters  and  the  world 
of  the  theatre. 

The  richness  and  versatility  of  Jonson's  genius  will  never  be 
(ally  appreciated  by  those  who  fail  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
what  it  preserved  to  us  of  his  "  masques  "  and  cognate  enter- 
tainnients.  He  was  conscious  enough  of  his  success  in  this 
direction — "  next  himself,"  he  said,  "  only  Fktcber  and  Chap- 
nan  could  write  a  masque."  Me  introduced,  or  at  least  estab- 
lished, the  ingenious  innovation  of  the  anti-masque,  which 
Schlegel  has  described,  as  a  species  of  "  parody  added  by  the 
poet  to  his  device,  and  usually  prefixed  to  the  serious  entry," 
and  which  accordingly  supplies  a  grotesque  antidote  to  the  often 
extravagantly  imaginative  main  conception.  Jonson's  leaming, 
creative  power  and  humorous  ingenuity — combined,  it  should 
■  not  be  forgotten,  with  a  genuine  lyrical  gift — all  found  abundant 
opportunities  for  displaying  themselves  in  these  pixiductions. 
Though  a  growth  of  foreign  origin,  the  masque  was  by  him 
thoroughly  domesticated  in  the  high  places  of  English  literature. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  apedes  produce  its  poetic 
Busterpiece  in  Comui. 

Tht  Sad  Shepherd,  of  which  Jonson  left  behind  him  three  acts 
and  a  prologue,  is  distinguished  among  English  pastoral  dramaa 
by  its  freshness  of  tone;  it  breathes  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  greenwood,  and  is  not  unnatural  even  in  its  supernatural 
element.  While  this  piece,  with  its  charming  love-scenes 
between  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marion,  remains  a  fragment, 
another  pastoral  by  Jonson,  the  Uay  Lard  (which  F.  G.  Fleay 
and  J.  A.  Symonds  sought  to  identify  with  The  Sad  Shepherd;  see, 
however,  W.  W.  Greg  in  introduction  to  the  Louvain  reprint), 
has  been  lost,  and  a  third,  of  which  Loch  Lomond  was  intendMl 
to  be  the  scene,  probably  remained  unwritten. 

Though  Ben  Jonson  never  altogether  recognized  the  truth  of 
the  laaxim  that  the  dramatic  art  has  properly  speaking  no 
didactic  purpose,  his  long  and  laborious  life  was  not  wasted 
upon  a  barren  endeavour.  In  tragedy  he  added  two  works  of 
uncommon  merit  to  our  dranutic  literature.  In  comedy  his 
aim  was  higher,  his  eSort  more  sustained,  and  his  success  more 
solid  than  were  those  of  any  o(  his  felknn.  In  the  subsidiary 
and  hybrid  species  of  the  masque,  he  helped  to  open  a  new  and 
attractive  ttiough  undoubtedly  devious  path  in  the  field  of 
dramatic  Utemtuie.  His  intellectual  endowments  surpassed 
those  o(  most  of  the  great  EngUsh  dramatists  in  richness  and 
breadth;  and  in  energy  of  application  he  probably  left  riiem  all 
behind.  Inferior  to  more  than  one. of  h^  fellow-dramatists  in 
the  power  of  imaginative  sympathy,  he  was  first  among  the 
Elizabethans  in  the  power  of  observation;  and  there  is  point  in 
Barrett  Wendell's  paradox,  that  as  a  dramatist  he  was  not 
really  a  poet  but  a  painter.  Yet  it  is  less  by  these  gifts,  or  even 
by  his  unexcelled  capacity  for  hard  Kork,  than  by  the  true  ring 
of  manliness  that  he  will  always  remain  distinguished  among 
his  peers. 

Jonson  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  In  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  the  inscription,  "  O  Rare'Ben  Jonson,"  was 
cut  in  the  slab  over  his  grave.  In  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century  a  portrait  bust  was  put  up  to  his  memory  in  the  Poets' 
Corner  by  Hariey,  earl  of  Oxford.  Of  Honthorst's  portrait  of 
Jonson  at  Knole  Park  there  is  a  copy  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery;  another  was  engraved  by  W.  Marshall  for  theWio 
edition  of  his  Poems. 

BiBLiOGEAPHY. — ^The  date  of  the  first  folio  volume  of  Jonson's 
Works  (of  which  title  his  novel  but  characteristic  use  in  applying 
it  to  plays  was  at  the  time  much  ridiculed)  has  already  been  men- 
tionca  as  1616;  the  second,  professedly  published  in'  1640,  is  de- 
acriticd  by  Cifford  as  "  a  wretched  continuation  of  the  first,  printed 
from  M^.  surreptitiously  obtained  during  his  life,  or  ignoeantly 
hurried  through  the  press  after  his  death,  and  bearing  a  variety  of 
datcra  from  1631  to  1641  inclusive."  The  works  were  reprinted  in 
a  single  (olio  wolume  in  1692,  in  which  Tlu  New  Inn  and  The  Case  is 
Atlarad  were  included  for  the  first  time,  and  a^ain  in  6  vols  8vo  in 
1715.  Peter  Whalley 'sedition  in  7  vols.,  with  a  life,  appeared  in  17^. 
but  wai!h  superseded  in  1816  by  William  Cifford's,  in  9  vols. '(of  which 


the  fint  iodiMlet  s  biofnptileftl  mcnnir,  and  tlie  famous  eiiay  oa 

the  "  Proofs  of  Ben  Joaton's  Maltfnitj^  from  the  Commentatofs 
on  Shakespeare  ").  A  oew  edition  of  Giffonl's  was  published  lo 
^  vols,  in .1875  by  Colonel  F.  Cunningham,  as  well  as  a  cheap  reprint 
in  ^  vols,  io  1870.  Both  contain  the  Conoersalions  with  Drummond, 
iriiich  were  fint  printed  in  full  by  D»vid  Laing  in  the  Shakespeare 
Sanely's  Pubtuahtms  (1843)  and  the  JomsoHmsVirbius,  a  collection 
(uncaralleled  in  number  and  variety  of  authors)  of  poetical  tributes, 
published  about  six  months  after  Jonson's  death  by  hb  friends  and 
admirers.  7'hereisal«oasii^;le-voiumeedition,  witn  a  very  readable 
nemoir.  by  Barry  Cornwall  (1838).  An  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's 
works  from  the  ori^nal  texts  was  recently  undertaken  by  C.  H. 
Herford  and  Percy  Simnoo.  Aselectionfrom  his  plays,  edited  for  the 
*'  Mermaid  **  series  in  le93~t39sby  B.  Nicholson,  with  an  introduction 
by  C.  H.  Herford,  was  reissued  in  1904.  W.  W.  Bane  in  his  Mater- 
iaiiem  smt  Kmnda  in  ailen  tn^iukm  Dramas  has  repnnted  from  the 
ft^io  of  1616  those  of  Ben  Jonson's  plays  which  are  contained  in  it 
(Louvain,  1905-1906).  Eioery  Man  imkuHiamourajid  Beery  Man  ota 
of  h-.i  Humour  have  been  edited  fur  !:hc  same  series  (16  and  17, 1905 
arid  i907)by  W.  W.  BangandW.  W.Greg.  EeeryManinkisHuwtour 
has  also  been  edited,  with  a  brief  biogratrfitcu  as  wdl  as  n>ecial 
introduction,  to  which  the  present  sketcn  owes  scnne  detatu,  by 
H.  B.  Wheatlcy  (1877).  Some  valuable  editions  of  plays  by  Ben 
Jonson  have  been  recently  publi^ln  d  by  American  scholars  in  the 
rale  Studies  in  English,  edited  by  A,  S,  Cook — The  Poetaster,  ed. 
H.  S.  Mallory  (1905};  The  AUhemist»  cd.  C.  M.  Hathaway  (iMj); 
The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  ed.  W.  S.  Johnaoa  (1905);  The  Staple  ef  News, 
ed.  De  Winter  (1905);  The  New  Inn,  td,  hy  G.  Bremner  (190ft); 
TJie  Sad  Shepherd  (with  Waldron's  continuation)  has  been  edited  by 
W.  W.  Greg  for  Bang's  Materiatien  nr  Kunde  des  alten  tnttiscken 
Dramas  (Louvain,  1905). 

The  criticisms  of  Ben  Jonson  arc  too  numerous  for  cataloguing 
Kere;  among  those  b^  emment  En^Ufthmen  should  be  specially  men* 
tioncd  John  Drvden  s,  particularly  those  in  his  Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poesy  (i 667-1668;  revised  1684),  and  in  the  preface  to  An  Evenint's 
Love,  or  the  Afo(k  A  strologer  ( r  668 ) ,  a  n  d  A.  C.  Swinburne's  Study  of  Ben  ■ 
Jcmon  (1889),  in  which,  however,  the  significance  of  the  Discemries 
b  misapprehended.  See  also  F.  ().  Fleay,  Biarra^icai  Chronidt  of 
tkr  l.nghih  Drama  (1891),  i.  311-3S7,  iL  l-l8;C.  H.  Herford,  "  Ben 

icn  on  "  (art.  in  Diet.  Nat.  Bio^..  vol.  xxx.,  1802);  A.  W.  Ward, 
hilory  of  Enelish  Dramatic  Liter, :4Mre,  2nd  ed.  (1899),  ii.  206- 
407 ;  and  for  a  list  of  early  impressi<  ns,  W.  W.  Greg,  List  of  EMglish 
Flag's  written  before  1643  ana  pnnttd  before  1700  (Bibliographical 
Society,  1900),  pp.  55-58  and  supplement  11-15.  An  important 
French  work  on  ucn  Jonson,  bnili  bic^raphical  and  critical,  and 
containing,  besides  many  transLitions  of  scenes  and  passages, 
sonic  valuable  appendices,  to  mure  than  one  of  which  reference 
has  been  made  above,  is  Maurice  Castelain's  Ben  Jonson,  I'komme  et 
I'ceuore  (1907).  Among  treatises  or  cs&ys  on  particular  aspects 
of  his  literary  work  may  be  mentioned  Emil  Koeppel's  Quellenstudien 
tu  den  Dramen  Ben  Jonscn*s,  Ac.  (1895);  the  same  writer's  "  Ben 
Jonson's  Wirkung  au(  aeitgenOssische  Dramatilrer,"  Ac.,  in  An^U 
eistiuke  Torsckuniett,  20  (1906);  F.  E.  Schelliog's  Ben  jonsvm  and 
the  Classical  School  (1898);  and  as  to  his  masques,  A.  Soergel,  Di4 
englischeu  Maskenspiele  (1882]  and  J.  Schmidt,  '  Ober  Ben  Jonson's 
Maskenspicle,"  in  Hcrrig's  Archrv,  &c.,  xxvil.  51-91.  Sec  also 
H.  Reinsch,  "  Ben  Jonson's  Poetik  und  sdne  Beziehungen  xu 
Honu,"  in  MUnckener  Beitrate,  16  (1899).  (A.  W.  W.) 

JOPLDI.  a  city  of  Jasper  county,  Missouri,  U.S.A.,  on  Joplin 
creek,  about  140  m.  S.  of  Kansas  City.  Pop.  (1890),  9943; 
(1900),  26,023,  of  whom  893  were  foreign-bora  and  773  were 
negroes',  (1910  census)  32,073.  It  is  served  by  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  the  St  Louts  &  San  Francisco,  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  and  the  Kansas  City  Southern  railways,  and  by 
interurban  electric  lines.  The  city  has  a  fine  court-house,  a 
United  States  government  building,  a  Carnegie  library  and  a 
large  auditorium.  Joplin  is  the  trade  centre  of  a  rich  agricul* 
tural  and  fruit-growing  district,  but  its  growth  has  been  chiefly 
due  to  its  situation  in  one  of  the  must  productive  zinc  and  lead 
regions  in  the  country,  for  which  it  is  the  commercial  centre. 
In  1906  the  value  of  zinc-ore  shipments  from  this  Missouri* 
Kansas  (or  Joplin)  district  was  $13,074,105,  and  of  shipments 
of  lead  ore,  $3,048,558.  The  value  of  jopUn's  factory  product 
in  1905  was  $3,006,303,  an  increase  of  39-3%  since  1900. 
Natural  gas,  piped  from  the  Kansas  fields.  Is  used  for  light  and 
power,  and  electricity  for  commercial  lighting  and  power  is 
derived  from  plants  on  Spring  River,  near  Vark,  Kansas,  and  on 
Shoal  creek.  The  municipality  owns  its  electric-lighting  plant; 
the  water-works  are  under  private  ownership.  The  first  settle- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  was  made  in  1838.  In  1871  Joplin 
was  laid  out  and  incorporated  as  a  town;  in  1872  it  and  a  rival 
town  on  the  other  side  of  Joplin  aeek  were  united  under  the 
name  Union  City;  in  1873  Union  City  was  chartered  u  a  dty 
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nnder  the  name  JopKo;  and  in  1888  Joplin  wai  chartered  as  a 
dty  of  the  third  dats.  The  dty  derives  its  name  from  the 
creek,  which  was  named  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  Harris  G.  Joplin 
(e.  1810-1847),  a  native  of  Tennessee. 

JOPPA,  less  correctly  JaRA  (Arab.  Kd/l),  a  seaport  on  the 
coast  of  Palestine.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  mentioned 
in  the  tribute  lists  of  Tethmosis  (Thothmes)  III. ;  but  as  it  never 
vas  in  the  territory  of  the  pre.«dlic  Israelites  it  was  to  them  a 
place  of  no  importance.  Its  ascription  to  the  tribe  of  Das 
(Josh.  xix.  46)  is  purdy  theoretical.  According  to  the  authors 
of  Chronides  (>  Chron.  ii.  16),  Ezra  (iii.  7)  and  Jonah  (i.  3)  it 
was  a  seaport  for  importation  of  the  Lebanon  timber  floated 
down  the  coasts  or  for  ships  plying  even  to  distant  Taishish. 
About  148  B.C.  it  was  capturnl  from  the  Syrians  by  Jonathan 
Maccabaeus  (i  Mace.  x.  7$)  and  later  it  was  retaken  and  garri- 
soned by  Simon  his  brother  (xii.  35,  xiii.  1 1).  It  was  restored 
to  the  Syrians  by  Pompey  (Jos.,  AiU.  ziv.  4,  4)  but  again  given 
back  to  the  Jews  (ib.  ziv.  10,  6)  with  an  exemption  from  tax. 
St  Peter  for  a  while  lodged  at  Joppa,  where  he  restored  the 
benevolent  widow  Tabitha  to  life,  and  had  the  vision  which 
taught  him  the  universality  of  the  plan  of  Christianity. 

According  to  Strabo  (zvi.  ii.),  who  makes  the  strange 
mistake  of  saying  that  Jerusalem  is  visible  from  Joppa,  the 
idace  was  a  resort  of  pirates.  It  was  destroyed  by  Vespaaian 
in  the  Jewish  War  (68).  Tradition  connects  the  story  of 
Andromeda  and  the  sea-monster  with  the  sea-coast  of  Joppa, 
and  in  eariy  times  her  chains  were  shown  as  well  as  the  skeleton 
of  the  monster  itself  (Jos.  Wars,  iii.  9,  3).  The  site  seems  to 
have  been  shown  even  to  some  medieval  pilgrims,  and  curious 
traces  of  it  have  been  detected  in  modern  Moslem  legends. 

In  the  5th  and  nth  centuries  we  hear  from  time  to  time  of 
bishops  of  Joppa,  under  the  metropolitan  of  Jerusalem.  In 
I116  the  district  was  captured  by  the  knights  of  St  John,  but 
lost  to  Saladin  in  1187.  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  retook  it  in 
1191,  but  it  was  finally  retaken  by  Malck  d  'Adil  in  1196.  It 
languished  for  a  time;  in  the  i6th  century  it  was  an  almost 
uninhabited  ruin;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  it 
began  anew  to  devdop  as  a  seaport.  In  1799  it  was  stormed 
by  Napoleon;  the  fortificationt  were  repaired  and  strengtbened 
by  the  British. 

The  modern  town  of  Joppa  derives  its  importance,  first,  as  a 
seaport  for  Jerusalem  and  the  whole  of  southern  Palestine,  and 
secondly  as  a  centre  of  the  fruit-growing  industry.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century  it  greatly  increased  in  size.  The 
old  dty  waits  have  been  cntirdy  removed.  Its  population  is 
about  js,ooo  (Moslems  33,000,  Christians  jooo,  Jews  7000;  with 
the  Christians  are  included  the  "  Templars,"  a  semi-religioiis, 
semi-agricultural Getmancolony of about39osouIs).  Thetown, 
which  rises  over  a  rounded  hiUock  on  the  coast,  about  100  ft. 
high,  has  a  very  picturesque  appearance  from  the  sea.  The 
harbour  (so-called)  is  one  of  the  worst  existing,  bdng  simply  a 
natural  breakwater  formed  by  a  ledge  of  reds,  safe  enough  for 
small  Oriental  craft,  but  very  dangerous  for  large  vessels,  which 
can  only  make  use  of  the  seaport  in  calm  weather;  these  never 
come  nearer  than  about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  A  railway  and 
a  bad  carriage-road  connect  Joppa  with  Jerusalem.  The  water 
of  the  town  is  derived  from  wells,  many  of  which  have  a 
brackish  taste.  The  export  trade  of  the  town  consists  of  soap 
of  olive  oil,  sesame,  barley,  water  melons,  wine  and  especially 
oranges  (commonly  known  as  Jaffa  oranges),  grown  in  the 
famous  and  ever-increasing  gardens  that  lie  north  and  east  of 
the  town.  The  chief  imports  are  timber,  cotton  and  other 
textile  goods,  tiles,  iron,  rice,  coffee,  sugar  and  petroleum.  The 
value  of  the  exports  in  1900  was  estimated  at  £264,950,  the 
imports  l3Si,AOi.  Over  10,000  pilgrims,  chiefly  Russians,  and 
some  three  or  four  thousand  tourists  land  annually  at  Joppa. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  kaimakam  or  lieutenant-governor, 
subordinate  to  the  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  contains  Vice- 
consulates  of  Great  Britain.  France,  Geiinany,  America  and 
other  powers.  There  are  Latin,  Greek,  Armenian  and  Coptic 
monasteries;  and  hospitals  and  schools  under  British,  French 
«nd  Gennan  auspices.  (R.  A.  S>  M-] 


JORDABn.  JACOB  (1593-1678),  Flemish  painter,  was  boiB 
and  died  at  Antwerp.  He  studied,  like  Rubens,  uikder  Adam 
van  Noort,  and  his  marriage  with  his  master's  daughter  in  i6i6, 
the  year  after  bis  admiHioD  to  the  gild  of  painters,  prevented 
him  from  visiting  Rome.  He  was  forced  to  content  himseU 
with  studying  such  exam|dea  of  the  Italian  masteis  as  he  found 
at  home;  but  a  far  more  potent  influence  was  exerted  upon  his 
style  by  Rubens,  who  employed  him  sometimes  to  reproduce 
small  sketches  in  large,  jordaens  is  second  to  Rubens  alooe 
in  their  special  department  of  the  Flemish  schoaL  In  both 
there  is  the  same  warmth  of  colour,  truth  to  nattm^  mastery  of 
chiaroscuro  and  energy  of  expression;  but  Jordaens  is  wanting 
in  dignity  of  conception,  and  is  inferior  in  choice  of  forms,  in 
the  character  of  his  heads,  and  in  correctness  of  drawing.  Not 
sddom  he  sins  against  good  taste,  and  in  some  of  his  humonnia 
pieces  the  coarseness  is  only  atoned  for  by  the  animation.  Of 
these  last  he  seems  in  some  cases  to  have  painted  several  replicas. 
He  employed  his  pencil  also  in  biblical,  mythological,  historical 
and  allegorical  subjects,  and  is  weU-known  as  a  portrait  painter. 
He  also  etched  some  [Jates. 

See  the  elaborate  work  on  the  painter,  by  Max  Rooses  (1908). 

JOBDAH,  CAHILLB  (1771-1S31),  French  politician,  was  bom 
in  Lyons  on  the  nth  of  January  1771  of  a  well-to^  mercantile 
family.  He  was  educated  in  Lyons,  and  from  an  early  agr  was 
Imbued  with  royalist  prindples.  He  activdy  supported  by 
voice,  pen  and  musket  his  native  town  in  its  resistance  to  the 
Convention;  and  when  Lyons  fell,  in  October  t793,  Jordan  Bed. 
From  Switzerland  he  passed  in  six  months  to  England,  where  he 
formed  acquaintances  with  other  French  exiles  and  with  pro- 
minent British  statesmen,  and  imbibed  a  lasting  admiiatioa  for 
the  English  Constitution.  In  1796  he  returned  to  France,  and 
next  year  he  was  sent  by  Lyons  as  a  deputy  to  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred.  There  his  doquence  won  him  considetatioa. 
He  earnestly  supported  what  he  fdt  to  be  true  freedom,  especially 
In  matters  of  rdigious  worship,  though  the  energetic  apptai  on 
behalf  of  church  bells  in  his  Rap  fori  sur  la  liberU  ia  cmlla 
procured  him  the  sobriquet  of  Jordan-Cloche.  Proscribed  u 
Xiacattpi'tuaoixix  i8th  Fructidor  (4th  of  September  1797)  he 
escaped  to  Basd.  Thence  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he  met 
Goethe.  Back  again  in  France  by  1800,  he  boldly  published  in 
1802  his  Vrai  tens  du  velt  nalimul  pour  te  cmntal  d  nc,  in  which 
he  exposed  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Bonaparte.  He  was  unmo- 
lested, however,  and  during  the  First  Empire  lived  in  liteiaiy 
retirement  at  Lyons  with  his  wife  and  family,  producing  for  the 
Lyons  academy  occasional  papers  on  the  Inflturta  r4ciprtftie  i* 
V&oipuMCt  tar  la  XlttliUion  tl  de  la  JUvelalion  nr  I'kefmtnct; 
iluda  sur  Klopstock,  &c.  At  the  restoration  in  1814  he  a^n 
emerged  into  public  life.  By  Louis  XVIII.  he  was  ennobled 
and  named  a  councillor  of  state;  and  frxun  1816  he  sat  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies  as  representative  of  Ain.  At  first  he  sup- 
ported the  ministry,  but  when  they  began  to  show  signs  of  re- 
action he  separated  from  them,  and  gradually  came  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  oonslitutional  opposition.  His  speeches  in  the 
chamber  were  always  doquent  and  powerful.  Thou^  warned 
by  failing  health  to  resign,  Camille  Jordan  lemained  at  his  peat 
till  his  death  at  Paris,  on  the  19th  of  May  1821. 

To  his  pen  we  owe  Ltttn  i  It.  LamourtUt  (1791);  Bislcbe  dr  fa 
comersioH  d'unt  dam*  Farisiniu  (1792);  Z,a  Lot  el  la  rHigiem  wm^es 
(1792);  Adresu  i  ses  cemmettants  sur  la  rivelulim  du  4  Septemire 
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further  details  vol.  x.  of  the  Rewue  eitcyelopidigue;  a  paper  on 
Jordan  and  Madame  de  StaCI,  by  C.  A.  Siinlc-Bcuvr,  in  the  Kerme 
des  deux  mmdts  for  March  1868  and  R.  Boub^.  "  Camille  Jonlan 
i  Wdmar,"  in  the  Carrespondant  (1901).  ccv.  718-738  and  94S-97a 

JORDAN,  DOROTHBA  (1762-1816),  Irish  actress,  was  bora 
near  Waterford,  Ireland,  in  1762.  Her  mother,  Grace  Phillips, 
at  one  time  known  as  Mrs  Frances,  was  a  Dublin  actress.  Her 
father,  whose  name  was  Bland,  was  according  to  one  actxwat  as 
army  captain,  but  more  probably  a  stage  hand.  Dorothy 
Jordan  nisde  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  1777  In  Dubb'a 
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as  Phoebe  in  itfy«i£U</(.  After  acting  eilewlien  la  Inland 
afae  appeared  in  178a  at  Leeds,  and  subaequently  at  Mher 
Yorltshire  towns,  in  a  variety  of  parts,  including  Lady  Teatle. 
It  was  at  tins  time  tliat  she  began  calling  herself  Mrs  Jordan. 
In  1785  she  made  her  first  London  appearance  at  Druiy  Lane  as 
Peggy  in  A  Coimfry  Cirf.  Before  tlie  end  of  her  first  season  she 
had  become  an  established  public  favourite,  her  acting  in  comedy 
being  declared  second  only  to  that  of  Kitty  Clive,  Her  engage- 
ment at  Dniry  Lane  lasted  till  1809,  and  she  played  a  large 
variety  of  ports.  But  gradually  it  came  to  be  reoognittd  that 
her  special  talent  lay  in  comedy,  her  Lady  Teazle,  Rosalind  and 
Imogen  being  specially  liked,  and  such  "  brtecha  "  parts  as 
William  in  Rosina.  During  the  rebuilding  of  Dmry  Lane  she 
played  at  the  Haymarket;  she  transferred  her  services  in  1811 
to  Covent  Garden.  Here,  in  1814,  she  made  her  last  appearance 
on  the  London  stage,  and  the  following  year,  at  Margate,  retired 
altogether.  Mrs  Jordan's  private  life  was  one  of  the  scandals 
of  the  period.  She  had  a  daughter  by  her  first  manager,  in  Ire- 
land, and  four  children  by  Sir  Richard  Ford,  whose  name  she 
bore  for  some  years.  In  1790  she  became  -the  mistress  of  the 
duke  of  Oatence  (afterwards  William  IV.),  and  bore  him  ten 
childreii,  who  were  ennobled  under  the  name  of  Fitz  Clarence,  the 
eldest  being  created  earl  of  Munster.  In  1811  they  separated 
by  mutual  consent,  Mra  Jordan  being  granted  a  libera]  allowance. 
In  i8ts  she  went  abroad.  According  to  one  story  she  was  in 
danger  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  If  so,  the  debt  must  have  been 
incurred  on  behalf  of  others — probably  her  lehtions,  irho  appear 
to  have  been  continiially  borrowing  from  her — for  her  own  per- 
sonal debts  were  very  much  more  than  covered  by  her  savings. 
She  is  generally  understood  to  have  died  at  St  Qoud,  near  Paris, 
on  the  3rd  of  July  1816,  but  the  story  that  under  an  assumed 
name  she  lived  for  seven  years  after  that  date  in  England  finds 
some  credence. 

See  James  Boaden,  Lift  of  Urs  Jordan  (iSjt);  Tlu  Great  lUepli- 
maUs  (1B30);  John  Geriest,  Afcount  of  the  Stage;  Tate  Wilkinaon, 
Tie  Wanderine  Patentee\  Uemoira  and  Amorous  Adaenturts  by  Sea 
and  Land  tfKtnt  WillUun  IV.  (1830);  Tkt  Getrtiau  Era  (1838). 

JORDAN.  THOHAS  (t6i3  ?-i68s),  English  poet  and  pam- 
phleteer, was  bom  in  London  and  started  life  as  an  actor  at  the 
Red  BuU  theatre  in  Clerkeawcll.  He  published  in  1637  his  first 
volume  of  poems,  en  titled  i>«efica// VarM(>M,  and  in  the  same  year 
appeared  A  PiU  lo  Purge  Uelanckoty.  In  1639  he  recited  one  of 
bis  poems  before  King  Charles  I.,  and  from  this  time  forward 
Jordan's  output  in  verse  and  prose  was  continuous  and  prolific. 
He  freely  borrowed  from  other  authors,  and  frequently  re-issued 
his  own  writings  under  new  names.  During  the  troubles  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament  he  wrote  a  number  of  Royalist 
pamphlets,  the  first  of  which,  A  Uedkint  Jor  the  Times,  ar  an 
Antidote  againtl  Faction,  appeared  in  1&41.  Dedications,  occa- 
sional verses,  prologues  and  epilogues  to  plays  poured  from  bis 
pen.  Many  volumes  of  his  poems  bear  no  date,  and  they  were 
probably  written  during  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  Restoration 
be  eulo^zed  Monk,  produced  a  masque  at  the  entertainment  of 
the  general  in  the  city  of  London  and  wrote  pamphlets  in  his 
support.  He  then  for  some  years  devoted  his  chief  attention  to 
writing  plays,  in  at  least  one  of  which.  Money  is  an  Ass,  behimseU 
played  a  part  when  it  was  produced  in  1668.  In  1671  he  was 
appointed  laureate  to  the  city  of  London;  from  this  date  till 
bis  death  in  1685  he  annually  composed  a  panegyric  on  the  lord 
mayor,  and  arranged  the  pageantry  of  the  lord  mayor's  shows, 
which  he  celebrated  in  verse  under  such  titles  as  London 
Triumphant,  or  the  City  in  Jollity  and  Splendour  (1672),  or 
London  in  Luster,  Projecting  many  Bright  Beams  of  Triumph 
(1679).  Many  volumes  of  these  curious  productions  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  printed  works,  of  which  perhaps 
A  Koyat  Arbour  of  LoyaU  Poejie  (1664)  and  i4  Nursery  of  Novelties  tn 
Variety  of  Poetry  are  most  deserving  of  mention,  several  volumes  of 
his  poemsexist  in  manuscript.  W.  C.  Hazlitt  and  other  19th<cntury 
critics  found  more  merit  in  Jordan's  writings  than  was  allowed 
by  his  contemporaries,  who  for  the  most  part  scornfully  referred  to 
his  voluminous  productions  as  commonplace  and  dull. 

See  Gerard  Lanzbaine,  Account  of  the  English  Dromatie  Poets 
(1691);  P^yid  Etskuc  Baker,  Bitgraphia  Dramttica  (4  vols.,  1812); 
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Vf.C.Haaa.Bandbooh  la  He  Popular,  PoeHeal  and  DramaSteLilera- 
ture  of  Great  Britain  (1867) :  F.  W.  Fairholt,  Lord  Mayors'  Pageants 
(Percy  Society,  1843),  conuining  a  memoir  of  Thomas  Joidant 
John  Gough  Nichols,  London  Pageants  (1831}. 

JORDAN,  WILRELH  (1819-1904),  German  poet  and  novelist, 
was  bom  at  Insterburg  in  Yoit  Prussia  on  the  8th  of  February 
1819.  He  studied,  first  theology  and  then  philosophy  and 
natural  science,  at  the  universities  of  KSnigsberg  and  Berlin. 
He  settled  in  Leipzig  as  a  journalist;  but  the  democratic  views 
expressed  in  some  essays  and  the  volumes  of  poems  Clocke  und 
Kanone  (14S1)  and  Irdische  Phantasien  (1842)  led  to  his  expulsion 
from  Saxony  in  1846.  He  next  engaged  in  Utetary  and  tutorial 
work  in  Bremen,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1848,  was  sent  to  Paris,  as  correspondent  of  the  Bremer 
Zeitung.  He  almost  immediately,  however,  returned  to  Ger- 
many and,  throwing  himself  into  the  political  fray  in  Berlin, 
was  elected  member  for  Freienwaldc,  in  the  first  German  parUa- 
mcnt  at  Frankforton-Main.  For  a  short  while  he  sided  with 
the  Left,  but  soon  joined  the  party  of  von  Gagern.  On  a  vote 
having  been  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  German  navy,  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  committee  to  deal  with  the  whole 
question,  and  was  subsequently  made  ministerial  councilor 
(Mtnisterialrat)  in  the  naval  department  of  the  government. 
The  naval  project  was  abandoned,  Jordan  was  pensioned  and 
afterwards  resided  at  Frankfort^on-Main  until  his  death  on  the 
25th  of  June  1904,  devoting  himself  to  literary  work,  acting  as 
his  own  publisher,  and  producing  numerous  poems,  novels, 
dramas  and  translations. 

Among  his  best  known  works  are:  Demiurgos  (3  vols.,  1853-1854)1 
a  "  Mystcrium,"  in  which  he  attempted  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  hnn:in  rvic^cncc.  but  the  work  found  little  favour;  Nibetunge,  an 
epic  ptHin  111  iterative  verse,  in  two  parts,  (l)  Sigfriedsage  (1867- 
1668;  i^th  '  1889)  and  (2)  Hildebrants  Heimkekr  (1874:  loth  cd. 
1892)— in  th  irst  part  he  is  regarded  as  having  been  remarkably 
successful;  .1  tragedy,  Die  Wittwe  des  Arts  (1858);  the  comedies. 
Die  Liebeslc:i::"Cr  (1855)  and  Durchs  Ohr  (1870;  6th  ed.  1885): 
and  the  nn\rl  Oie  Sebaids  (1885)  and  Zwei  Wieren  (1887].  Jordan 
also  published  numerous  translations,  notably  Homers  Odyssee 
(iti;&;  2nd  cd.  1889)  and  Homers  Jlias  (1881 ;  2nd  cd.  1894);  Die 
Edda  (1889).  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  reciter,  and  on  a  visit 
to  the  United  States  in  1871  read  extracts  from  his  works  before  lar^e 
audiences. 

JORDAN  (the  down^omer;  Arab.  eshSherfa,  the  watering- 
place),  the  only  river  of  Palestine  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  world.  It  Sows  from  north  to  south  in  a  deep 
trough-like  valley,  the  Aulon  of  the  Greeks  and  GhSr  of  the 
Arabs,  which  is  usually  believed  to  follow  the  line  of  a  fault  or 
fracture  of  the  earth's  crust.  Most  geologists  hold  that  the  valley 
is  part  of  an  old  sea-bed,  traces  of  which  remain  in  numerous 
shingle-banks  and  beach-levels.  This,  they  say,  once  extended 
to  the  Red  Sea  and  even  over  N.E.  Africa.  Shrinkage  caused 
the  pelagic  limestone  bottom  to  be  upheaved  in  two  ridges, 
between  which  occurred  a  long  fracture,  which  can  now  be  traced 
from  Coelcsyria  down  the  Wadi  Araba  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 
The  Jordan  valley  in  its  lower  part  keeps  about  the  old  level 
of  the  sea-bottom  and  is  therefore  a  remnant  of  the  Miocene 
world.  This  theory,  however,  is  not  universally  accepted,  some 
authorities  preferring  to  assume  a  succession  of  more  strictly 
local  elevations  and  depressions,  connected  with  the  recent 
volcanic  activity  of  the  Jaulan  and  Lija  districts  on  the  east 
bank,  which  brought  the  contours  finally  to  their  actual  form. 
In  any  case  the  number  of  distinct  sea-beaches  seems  to  imply 
a  succession  of  convulsive  changes,  more  recent  than  the  great 
Miocene  upheaval,  which  are  responsible  for  the  shrinkage  of 
the  water  into  the  three  isolated  pans  now  found.  For  more 
than  two-thirds  of  its  course  the  Jordan  lies  below  the  level  oC 
the  sea.  It  has  never  been  navigable,  no  important  town  has 
ever  been  built  on  its  banks,  and  it  rans  into  an  inland  sea  which 
has  no  port  and  is  destitute  of  aquatic  life.  Throughout  histoiy 
it  has  exerted  a  separatist  influence,  roughly  dividing  the  settled 
from  the  nomadic  populations;  and  the  crossing  of  Jordan,  one 
way  or  the  other,  was  always  an  event'in  the  history  of  Israd. 
In  Hebrew  times  its  valley  was  regarded  as  a  "  wilderness  "  and, 
except  in  the  Roman  era,  seems  always  to  have  been  as  sparsely 
inhabited  as  now.    From  its  sources  to  the  Dead  Sea  it  rushes 
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down  a  continuous  inclined  plane,  broken  hoc  and  then  by 
rapids  and  small  falls;  between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead 
Sea  its  sinuouty  is  so  great  that  in  a  direct  distance  of  65  m. 
it  traverses  at  least  100  m.  The  mean  fall  is  about  9  ft.  in  the 
mile.  The  Jordan  has  two  great  sources,  one  in  Tell  el-Kadi 
(Dan)  whence  springs  the  Nahr  Leddan,  a  stream  13  ft.  broad 
at  its  birth;  the  other  at  Banias  (anc.  Paneas,  Caesarea-Philippi), 
some  4  m.  N.,  where  the  Nahr  Banias  issues  from  a  cave,  about 
30  ft.  broad.  But  two  longer  streams  with  less  water  contest 
their  claim,  the  Nahr  Barrighit  from  Coeleayria,  which  rises 
near  the  springs  of  the  Litany,  and  the  Nahr  Hasbany  from 
Hetmon.  The  four  streams  unite  below  the  fortress  of  Banias, 
which  once  held  the  gate  of  the  valley,  and  flow  into  a  marshy 
tract  now  called  Huleh  (Semechonitis,  and  perhaps  Merom  of 
Joshua.  There  the  Jordajn  begins  to  fall  below  sta-level,  rushing 
down  680  ft.  in  9  m.  to  a  delta,  which  opens  into  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  Thereafter  it  follows  a  valley  which  is  usually  not  above 
4  m.  broad,  but  opens  out  twice  into  the  small  plains  of  Bethshan 
and  Jericho.  The  river  actually  flows  in  a  depression,  the  Zor, 
from  a  quarter  to  2  m.  wide,  which  it  has  hollowed  out  for 
itself  in  the  bed  of  the  Ghor.  During  the  rainy  season  (January 
and  February),  when  the  Jordan  overflows  its  banks,  the  Zor 
is  flooded,  but  when  the  water  falls  it  produces  rich  crops.  The 
floor  of  the  Ghor  falls  gently  to  the  Zor,  and  is  intersected  by 
deep  channels,  which  luve  been  cut  by  the  small  streams  and 
winter  torrents  that  traverse  it  on  their  way  to  the  Jordan.  As 
iar  south  as  Kum  Surtabeh  most  of  the  valley  is  fertile',  and  even 
between  that  point  and  the  Dead  Sea  there  are  several  well- 
watered  oases.  In  summer  the  heat  in  the  Ghor  is  intense, 
110*  F.  in  the  shade,  hut  in  winter  the  temperature  falls  to  40*, 
and  sometimes  to  31°  at  night.  During  the  seasons  of  rain  and 
melting  snow  the  river  is  very  full,  and  liable  to  freshet*.  After 
twelve  hours'  rain  it  has  been  known  to  rise  from  4  to  5  ft., 
and  to  fall  as  rapidly.  In  1157  the  Jordan  was  dammed  up 
for  several  hours  by  a  landslip,  probably  due  to  heavy  rain.  On 
leaving  the  Sea  of  Galilee  the  water  is  quite  clear,  but  it  soon 
assumes  a  tawny  colour  from  the  soft  marl  which  it  washes  away 
from  its  banks  and  deposits  in  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  whole  it  is 
an  unpleasant  foul  stream  running  between  poisonous  banks, 
and  as  such  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Jews  and  other 
Syrians.  The  Hebrew  poets  did  not  sing  its  praises,  and  otben 
compared  it  unfavourably  with  the  clear  rivets  of  Damascus. 
The  clay  of  the  valley  was  used  for  brickmaking,  and  Solomon 
established  brassfoundries  there.  From  crusading  times  to  this 
day  it  has  grown  sugar-cane.  In  Roman  times  it  had  eatensive 
palm-greves  and  some  small  towns  (e.(.  Livias  or  Julias  opposite 
Jericho)  and  villages.  The  Jordan  is  crossed  by  two  stone 
bridges — one  north  of  Lake  Huleh,  the  other  between  that  lake 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee — and  by  a  wooden  bridge  00  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gilead  and  Moab.  During  the  Roman 
period,  and  almost  to  the  end  of  the  Arab  supremacy,  there  were 
bridges  on  all  the  great  lines  of  communication  between  eastern 
and  western  Palestine,  and  ferries  at  other  places.  The  depth  of 
water  varies  greatly  with  the  season.  When  not  in  flood  the 
river  is  often  fordable,  and  between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
Dead  Sea  there  are  then  more  than  fifty  fords — some  of  them  of 
historic  interest.  The  only  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  erratic 
xigzag  current  The  natural  products  of  the  Jordan  valley 
— a  tropical  oasis  sunk  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  overhung  by 
Alpine  Hermon — are  unique.  Papyrus  grows  in  Lake  Huleh, 
and  rice  and  cereals  thrive  on  its  shores,  whilst  below  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  the  vegetation  is  almost  tropical.  The  flora  and  fauna 
present  a  large  infusion  of  Ethiopian  types;  and  the  fish,  with 
which  the  river  is  abundantly  stocked,  have  a  great  affinity  with 
those  of  the  riven  and  lakes  of  east  Africa.  Ere  the  Jordan 
enters  the  Dead  Sea,  its  valley  has  become  very  barren  and  for- 
bidding. It  reaches  the  Uke  at  a  minus  level  of  iigo  ft.,  the 
depression  continuing  downwards  to  twice  that  depth  in  the 
bed  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  receives  two  affluents,  with  perennial 
waters,  00  the  left,  the  Yaimuk  (Hieromax)  which  flows  in  fnom 
the  volcanic  Jaulan  a  little  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the 
Zeika  (Jabbok)  which  comes  from  the  Bclk*  district  to  a  point 
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more  than  half-way  down  the  knret  ooune.  On  the  right  the 
Jalud  descends  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  near  Bcisao, 
and  the  Fat 'a  from  near  Nablus.  Various  salt  springs  rise  is 
the  lower  valley.  The  test  af  the  tributaries  an  wadis,  dry 
except  alter  rains. 

Such  human  life  as  may  be  found  in  the  valley  now  is  mainly 
migratory.  The  Samaritan  villagers  use  it  in  winter  as  pasture- 
ground,  and,  with  the  Circassians  and  Arabs  of  the  east  bank, 
cultivate  plots  here  and  there.  They  retire  on  the  approach  oi 
summer.  Jericho  is  the  only  considerable  settlement  in  the 
lower  valley,  and  it  lies  some  distance  west  of  the  stiean  oa 
the  tower  slofics  of  the  Jttdacan  heights. 

See  W.  F.  Lynch,  Namtm  tf  Ike  US.  Exfdilun,  fte.  (■(49); 
H.  B.  Trittram,  Land  ef  laael  (1865) ;  J.  MacgrKor,  Rti  R»y  m  Ik* 
Jordan  (1870):  A.  Neubaucr,  La  Ciopaphii  du  Talmud  (186S): 
E.  Robinson.  PkyiUal  Ctotrailiy  of  Iki  Holy  Land  (iMs):  E.  Hufl, 
UounI  Stir,  &c.  (1885),  and  Memoir  on  iMe  Ceoloty  of  Arabia  Pelraea, 
Ik.  (1886);  G.  A.  Smith,  Hist.  Ctopapky  of  Ike  Holy  Land  (1804): 
W.  Ubbey  and  F.  E.  Hockins,  Tit  Jordan  ValUy,  &c.  (1903).  See 
alio  Palestine.  (C.  W.  W.  ;  D.  C.  H.) 

JORDANES,!  t|„  historian  o{  the  Gothic  nation,  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  All  that  we  certainly  know 
about  his  life  is  contained  in  three  sentences  of  his  history  of  the 
Goths  (cap.  so),  from  which,  among  other  particulars  as  to  the 
history  of  his  family,  we  learn  that  his  grandfather  Paria  was 
notary  to  Candac,  the  chief  of  a  confederation  of  Alans  and  other 
tribes  settled  during  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century  on  the  south 
of  the  Danube  in  the  provinces  which  are  now  Bulgaria  and  the 
Dobrudscba.  Jordanes  himself  was  the  notary  of  Candac's 
nephew,  the  Gothic  chief  Gunthigis,  until  he  took  the  vows  <A  a 
monk.  This,  according  to  the  manner  of  speaking  of  that  day, 
is  the  meaning  of  his  words  ante  convtrsiaum  meant,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  may  at  the  same  time  have  renounced 
the  Atian  creed  of  his  forefathers,  which  it  is  clear  that  he  no 
longer  held  when  he  wrote  his  Gothic  history.  The  Cetica  of 
Jordanes  shows  Gothic  sympathies;  but  these  are  probably  due 
to  an  imitation  of  the  tone  of  Cassiodorus,  from  whoiri  he  draws 
practically  all  his  material.  He  was  not  himself  a  Goth,  belong' 
ing  to  a  confederation  of  Germanic  tribes,  embracing  Alans  and 
Scyrians,  which  had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  Ostrogoths 
settled  on  the  lower  Danube;  and  his  own  sympathies  are  those 
of  a  member  of  this  confederation.  He  is  accordingly  friendly  to 
the  Goths,  even  apart  from  the  influence  of  Cassiodoras;  but  he  is 
also  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  eastern  emperois  in  wbote  terri- 
tories this  confederation  lived  and  whose  subject  he  himself  was. 
This  makes  him  an  impartial  authority  on  the  last  days  o(  the 
Ostrogoths.  At  the  same  time,  living  in  Moesia,  he  is  restricted 
in  his  outlook  to  Danubian  affairs.  He  has  little  to  say  of  'he 
inner  history  and  policy  of  the  kinfdom  of  Theodoric:  his  inter- 
ests lie,  as  Momnuen  says,  within  a  triangle  of  which  the  three 
points  are  Sirmium,  Larissa  and  Constantinople.  Finally,  con- 
nected as  he  was  with  the  Alans,  he  shows  himself  friendly  to 
them,  whenever  they  enter  into  his  narrative. 

We  pass  from  the  extremely  shadowy  penonah'ty  of  Jordanes 
to  the  more  interesting  question  of  his  works. 

I.  The  Romama,  or,  as  he  himself  calls  it,  D»  nmma  Itmpenm 
tel  trifitu  acHtutjue  tenlu  Kamanarmm,  was  compoaed  in  sji. 
It  was  begun  before,  but  published  after,  the  COiea.  It  is  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  aeatkn,  taacd  ea 
Jerome,  the  epitome  of  Florus,  Oroeius  and  the  ecdctlaatital 
history  of  Socrates.  There  is  a  curious  reference  to  lamblichis, 
apparently  the  neo-platonist  philosopher,  whose  name  Jordanes, 
being,  as  he  says  himself,  airammalia,  inserts  by  way  ef  a 
flourish.  The  work  Is  only  of  any  value  for  the  eentnry  4$o- 
550,  when  Jotilanes  is  dealing  with  recent  history.  It  Is  merely 
a  hasty  compilation  intended  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
Ge/KC* 

s.  The  other  work  of  Jordanes  commonly  called  Di  rchu 
Cetieit  or  Gelica,  was  styled  by  himself  Dt  ori^iu  attHimat 

'  The  evidence  of  MSS.  is  overwhelming  agaiait  the  form  Jar- 
nandcs.  The  MS5.exhibit  JordaaborJofdanaisi  but  these  are  ody 
Vulear-Latin  tpellingsoi  Jotdanea. 

■  Th*  terms  of  the  dedication  of  this  book  to  a  certain  Vigifias 
make  it  impoiaiblc  that  the  pope  (SjS-jss)  a(  that  aaae  is  nwaet 
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Gi(«niM,aBdwi*ihowritteBinssi.  He  iatonni  u«  that  while 
he  wu  engiged  upon  the  JUrnana  a  friend  named  Caitalius 
invited  him  to  cnmpreu  into  one  small  treatise  the  twelve  book* 
—DOW  lost— of  the  senator  Cassiodonis,  on  The  OrifiH  and  A  ctinu 
tftluGtIts.  Jordanes  professes  to  have  had  the  work  of  Cassio- 
donis in  his  hands  for  but  three  days,  and  to  reproduce  the  sense 
not  the  words,  but  his  book,  short  as  it  is,  evidently  contains 
long  verbatim  extracts  from  the  earlier  author,  and  it  may  be 
suspected  that  the  story  of  the  triduama  lalio  and  the  apology 
.  fnaanu  verba  ncn  ratio,  possibly  even  the  friendly  Invitation 
of  Castalius,  are  mere  blinds  to  cover  his  own  entire  want  of 
originality.  This  suspicioD  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  (dis- 
covered by  von  Sybel)  that  even  the  veiy  preface  to  his  book  is 
taken  almost  word  for  word  from  Rufinus's  translation  of  Origen's 
commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  There  is  no  doubt, 
even  on  Jordanes'  own  statements,  that  his  work  is  based  upon 
that  of  Cassiodonis,  and  that  any  historical  worth  which  it 
possesses  is  due  to  that  fact.  Cassiodorus  was  one  of  the  very 
few  men  who,  Roman  by  birth  and  sympathies,  could  yet 
appreciate  the  greatness  of  the  barbarians  by  whom  the  empire 
wu  overthrown.  The  chief  adviser  of  Theodoric,  the  East 
Gothic  king  in  Italy,  he  accepted  with  ardour  that  monarch's 
great  scheme,  if  indeed,  he  did  not  himself  originally  suggest 
it,  of  welding  Roman  and  Goth  together  into  one  harmonious 
state  which  should  preserve  the  social  refinement  and  the 
intellectual  culture  of  the  Latin-speaking  races  without  losing 
the  hardy  virtues  of  their  Teutonic  conquerors.  To  this  aim 
everything  in  the  political  life  of  Cassiodorus  was  subservient, 
and  this  aim  he  evidently  kept  before  him  in  his  Gothic  history. 
But  in  writing  that  history  Cassiodorus  was  himself  indebted 
to  the  work  of  a  certain  Ablabius.  It  was  Ablabius,  apparently, 
who  had  first  used  the  Gothic  sagas  (priua  earmfiu) ;  it  was  he 
who  bad  constructed  the  stem  of  the  Amals.  Whether  be  was  a 
Greek,  a  Roman  or  a  Goth  we  do  not  know;  nor  can  we  say  when 
he  wrote,  though  his  work  may  be  dated  conjecturally  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Theodoric  the  Grent.  We  can  only 
say  thist  he  wrote  on  the  origin  and  histoiy  of  the  Goths,  using 
both  Gothic  saga  and  Greek  sources;  and  that  if  Joidaaes  taed 
Cauiodorus,  Cassiodorus  used,  if  to  a  lea  extent,  the  work  of 
Ablabius. 

CassMxkmis  began  his  work,  at  the  leqnctt  of  Theodoric,  and 
therefore  before  516:  it  was  finished  by  533  At  the  root  of 
the  work  lies  a  theory,  whencesoever  derived,  which  identified 
the  Goths  with  the  Scythians,  whose  country  Darius  Hystaspes 
invaded,  and  with  the  Getae  of  Dada,  whom  Trajan  conquei«d. 
This  double  identification  enabled  Cassiodotns  to  bring  the 
favoured  race  into  line  with  the  peoples  of  dasaical  antiquity,  to 
interweave  with  their  history  stories  about  Hennles  and  the 
Amaxons,  to  make  them  invade  Egypt,  to  claim  for  them  a  shaic 
in  the  wisdom  o{  the  semi-mythical  Scythian  phUoeophet 
Zamoixis.  He  was  thus  able  with  some  show  of  pisnsibillty 
to  represent  the  Goths  as  "  wiser  than  all  the  other  barbarians 
and  almost  like  the  Greeks  "  (Jord.,  Dcrii.  Get.,  cap.  v.),  and 
to  send  a  son  of  the  Gothic  king  Teiephus  to  fight  at  the  siege  of 
Tray,  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Romans.  AD  this  we  can  now 
perceive  to  have  no  relation  to  history,  but  at  the  time  it  may 
luive  nude  the  subjugation  of  the  Roman  less  bitter  to  feel  that 
be  was  not  after  all  bowing  down  before  a  race  of  barbarian  up- 
starts, but  that  his  Amal  sovereign  was  as  firmly  rooted  in  classi- 
cal antiqtuty  as  any  Julius  or  Clandiua  who  ever  wore  the  purple. 
In  the  eighteen  years  which  ehpsed  between  533  and  the  com- 
position of  ibtCelua  of  Jordanes,  great  events,  most  dissstnus  for 
the  Romano-Gothic  monarchy  of  Theodoric  had  taken  place.  It 
was  DO  longer  possible  to  write  as  if  the  whole  civilization  of  the 
Western  world  would  sit  down  contentedly  under  the  shadow  of 
East  Gothic  dominion  and  Amal  sovereignty.  And,  moreover, 
the  instincts  of  Jordanes,  as  a  subject  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  pre- 
flisposed  him  to  flstter  the  sacred  majesty  of  Justinian,  by  whose 
victorious  arms  the  overthrow  of  the  barbarian  kingdom  in 
Italy  had  been  effected.  Hence  we  perceive  two  currents  of 
tendency  in  the  Cetica.  On  the  one  hand,  as  a  tnnscriber  of 
the  pbilo-Gotli  Cassiodorus,  he  magnifies  the  race  o(  Alaric  aad 
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Theodoric,  and  ciaims  for  them  their  full  share,  perhaps  nor* 
than  their  full  share,  of  glory  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand  he 
speaks  of  the  great  anti-Teuton  emperor  Justinian,  aad  of  his 
reveisal  of  the  German  conquests  of  the  5th  century,  in  language 
which  would  certainly  have  grated  on  the  ears  of  Totila  and  his 
heroes.  When  Ravenna  is  taken,  and  Vitigis  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, Jordanes  almost  exults  in  the  fact  that  "  the  nobility  of 
the  Amals  and  the  illustrious  offspring  of  so  many  mighty  men 
have  surrendered  to  a  yet  more  illustrious  prince  and  a  yet 
mightier  general,  whose  fame  shall  not  grow  dim  through  all  the 
centuries."    (GttUa,  Ix.  {  3x5). 

This  laudation,  both  of  the  Goths  and  of  their  Byxantine 
coaqneron,  may  perhaps  help  us  to  understand  the  motive 
with  which  the  Celica  was  writteiL  In  the  year  331  Cermanus, 
nephew  of  Justinian,  accompanied  by  his  bride,  Matasuntha, 
grand-daughter  of  Theodoric,  set  forth  to  reconquer  Italy  for 
the  empire.  His  eariy  death  prevented  any  schemes  for  a  re- 
vived Romano-Gothic  kingdom  which  may  have  been  based  on 
his  personality.  His  widow,  however,  bore  a  posthumous  child, 
also  named  Germanus,  of  whom  Jordanes  speaks  (cap.  fio)  as 
"  blending  the  blood  of  the  Anicii  and  the  Amals,  and  furnishing 
a  hope  under  the  divine  blessing  of  one  day  uniting  their  glories." 
This  younger  (|^manus  did  nothing  in  after  life  to  realize  these 
anticipations;  but  the  somewhat  pointed  way  in  which  his  name 
and  bis  mother's  name  are  mentioned  by  Jordanes  lends  some 
probability  to  the  view  that  he  hoped  for  the  child's  succession 
to  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  final  reconciliation  of  the  Goths 
and  Romans  in  the  person  of  a  Gotho-Roman  emperor. 

The  D*  nha  GtticU  falls  naturally  into  four  parts.  The  first 
(chs.  i.-xiii.)  commences  with  a  geographical  description  of  the  three 
quarters  of  the  worid,  and  in  more  detail  of  Bntain  and  Scanzia 
(Sweden),  from  which  the  Goths  under  their  king  Berig  migrated  to 
the  loulhem  coast  of  the  Baltic.  Their  raigratiott  across  what  has 
since  been  called  Lithuania  to  the  shores  01  the  Euxine,  and  their 
differentiation  into  Visigoths  and  Ostrogoths,  are  nest  described. 
Chs.  v.-xiii.  contain  an  account  of  the  intrusive  Geto-Scythian  ele- 
ment before  alluded  to.        ^         ^  ^       . 

The  .  *  ••■'^n  (chs.  xiv.-xxiv.)  returns  to  the  true  history  of 
the  Guiin  I. .  .  ^..  .>ctft  forth  the  genealogy  of  the  Aroal  kings,  and 
describes  the  inroads  of  the  Goths  into  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
3rd  century,  with  the  foundation  and  the  overthrow  01  the  great 
but  somewhat  shadowy  kingdom  of  Hermanric. 

The  third  section  (chs.  xxv.-xlvii.)  traces  the  history  of  the  West 
Goths  from  the  Hunni&h  invasion  to  the  downfall  of  the  Gothic 
kinRdom  in  Gaul  under  Alaric  II.  (376-507).  The  IxMt  part  of  this 
section,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  book,  is  the  seven  chapters  devoted 
to  Attila's  invasion  of  Gaul  and  the  battle  of  the  Mauriac  plains. 
Here  we  have  in  all  probability  a  verbatim  extract  from  Cassiodorus, 
who  (possibly  resting  on  Ablabius)  interwove  with  his  oarmtive 
large  portions  of  the  Gothic  sagas.  The  celebrated  expression 
ctrliimmis  gaudia  assuredly  came  at  first  neither  from  the  suave 
minister  Cassiodorus  nor  from  the  small-soulcd  notary  Jonianes, 
but  is  the  translation  of  some  thought  which  first  found  utterance 
through  the  lips  of  a  Gothic  minstrel. 

The  fourth  section  (chs.  xlviii.-lx.)  traces  the  history  of  the  East 
Goths  from  the  same  Hunnish  invasion  to  the  first  overthrow  of  the 
Gothic  monarchy  in  Italy  (376-539).  In  this  fourth  section  are 
inserted,  somewhat  out  of  their  proper  place,  some  valuable  details 
as  to  the  Cothi  Minores,  "  an  immense  people  dwelling  in  the  region 
of  Nicopolis,  with  their  high  priest  and  Jprimatc  V'ulfilaa,  who  is 
said  also  to  have  taught  them  letters,"  The  book  closes  with  the 
allusion  to  Gemaaus  and  the  panegyric  on  Justinian  as  the  con- 
queror of  the  Goths  referred  to  above. 

Jordanes  refers  in  the  Csftca  to  a  number  of  authors  besides 
Cassiodorus;  but  he  owes  his  knowledge  of  them  to  Cassiodorus. 
It  is  perhaps  only  when  he  is  using  Orosius  that  we  can  hold  Jordanes 
to  have  borrowed  directly.  Otlicrwise,  as  Mommsen  says,  the 
CtUca  it  a  ssfra  tpilamt,  laxala  «s  it  fr—rra,  kulorici  CetkUt* 
Cassiodoriaiu€. 

As  to  the  style  and  literary  character  of  Jordanes,  every  author 
who  has  used  him  speaks  in  terms  of  severe  censure,  when  he 
is  left  to  himself  and  not  merely  transcribing,  he  is  sometimes  scarcely 
grammatical.  There  are  awlewatd  gaps  in  his  narrative  and  state- 
ments inconsistent  with  each^other.^  He  quotes,  as  if  he  were 
familiarly  acquainted  with  their  writings,  a  number  of  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  of  whom  it  b  almost  certain  that  he  had  not  read 
more  than  one  or  twa  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  quote  the 
chronicler  MarceUinus,  from  whom  he  has  copied  vertutim  the 
history  of  the  deposition  of  Augustulus.  All  these  faults  make 
him  a  peeuliariy  unsatisfactory  authority  where  ire  cannot  check 
his  statements  by  those  of  other  authors.  It  may,  however,  be 
pleaded  m  otenuatien  that  be  la  professedly  a  tnosciiber,  mi,  if 
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bii  ttory  be  eorrect,  a  tnnKriber  in  peculurly  unfavounUi 
drcuRutancci.  He  has  also  himKlf  sufTercd  much  from  the  in- 
accuracy of  copyists.  But  nothing  has  really  been  more  unfortunate 
for  the  reputation  of  Jordancs  as  a  writer  than  the  extreme  precious- 
MM  of  the  information  which  he  haa  pmeryed  to  us.  The  Teutonic 
tribes  whoee  dim  oriKins  he  leconls  nave  in  the  course  of  centuries 
attained  to  world-wide  dominion.  The  battle  in  the  Mauriac  plains 
of  which  he  is  really  the  sole  historian,  is  now  seen  to  have  had 
important  bearings  on  the  destinies  of  the  world.  And  thus  the 
hasty  pamphlet  of  a  half-educated  Gothic  monk  has  been  forced 
into  prominence,  almost  into  rivalry  with  the  finished  productions 
of  the  great  writers  of  classical  antiquity.  No  wonder  that  it 
stands  the  comparison  badly;  but  with  all  its  faults  the  C*lUa  of 

iordanes  will  probably  ever  retain  its  place  side  by  side  with  the 
*e  mori^  Ctrmtttumm  of  Tacitus  as  a  chief  source  of  information 
respecting  the  history,  institutions  and  modes  of  thought  of  our 
Teutonic  forefathers. 

Editions, — The  classical  edition  is  that  of  Mommsen  (in  Mon. 
Ctrm.  hist.  auct.  antiq.,  v.,  ii.),  which  supersedes  the  older  editions, 
Sttch  as  that  in  the  first  volume  of  Muratori's  ScripU.  rer,  lUd.  The 
best  MS.  is  the  Heidelberg  MS.,  written  in  Germany,  probably  in 
the  8th  century;  but  this  perished  in  the  fire  at  Mommsen's  house. 
The  next  of  the  MSS.  in  value  are  the  Vaticanus  Palatinus  of  the 
loth  century,  and  the  Valenciennes  MS.  of  the  9th. 

AuTHOKITIES. — Von  Sybcl's  essay,  De  famtibui  Jniaitil  (|S]8); 
Schirrea's  Dt  ralime  guod  inter  Jordvum  et  Ctusiedemm  itiUntuat 
Commentaiio  (Dorpat.  1858};  Kopkc's  Dit  Anjduge  des  Kiniilkums 
heid*nC9tlieH  (Berlin,  1859) ;  Dahn's Die Kdnift  derGeniianen,  vol.  iL 
(Munich,  1861} ;  Ebert's  Cestkickte  der  Ckristitek-Lamnisehen  LiterO' 
Dir  (Lcipsic,  1874);  Wattenbach's  DtulxUandt  CetckielilsqMellen  im 
iUudaUtr  (Berun,  1877);  and  the  introduction  of  Mommsen  to  his 
edition.  (T-H.:E.Br.) 

JOROAiniS  (JoiDAN  Caialani)  ifi.  1331-1330),  Ficnch 
Dominican  missionary  and  explorer  in  Asia,  was  perhaps  bom 
al  Stverac  in  Aveyron,  north-east  of  Toulouse.  In  1302  he 
may  hare  accompanied  the  famous  Thomas  of  Tolentino,  via 
Negropont,  to  the  East;  but  it  is  only  in  1331  tliat  ve  defiutely 
discover  him  in  western  India,  in  the  company  oi  the  ujbe 
Thomas  and  certain  other  Franciscan  missionaries  on  their 
way  to  China.  lU-Iuck  detained  them  at  Tana  in  Salsette  island, 
near  Bombay;  and  here  Jordanus'  companions  ("  the  four 
martyrs  of  Tana  "]  fell  victims  to  Moslem  {anatidsm  (April  7, 
13")-  Joidanns,  escaping,  worked  some  time  at  Barucb  in 
Giijarat,  near  the  Nerbudda  estuary,  and  at  Suali  (?)  near  Surat; 
to  his  fcUow-Dominicans  in  north  Persia  he  wrote  two  letters 
— the  fiist  from  Gogo  in  Gujarat  (October  13, 1311),  the  second 
from  'nuut  (January  24,  1313/4) — describing  the  ptogiess  of 
this  new  mission.  From  these  letteis  we  learn  that  Roman 
attention  had  already  been  directed,  not  only  to  the  Bombay 
region,  but  also  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
especially  to  "  Columbum,"  Quilon,  or  Kubun  in  Ttavancore; 
Jordanus'  words  may  imply  that  he  had  already  started  a 
mission  there  before  October  1321.  From  Catholic  traders  he 
had  kamt  that  Ethiopia  (u.  Abyssinia  and  Nubia)  was 
accessible  to  Western  Eun^ieans;  at  this  very  time,  as  we 
know  from  other  sources,  the  earliest  Latin  missioiuiries  pene- 
trated thither.  Finally,  the  EpislUs  of  Jordanus,  like  the  con- 
temporary Secreta  of  Marino  Sanuto  (1306-1321),  urge  the 
pope  to  establish  a  Christian  fleet  upon  the  Indian  seas. 
Jordanus,  between  1324  and  1328  (if  tiot  earlier),  probably 
visited  Kulam  and  selected  it  as  the  best  centre  for  his  future 
work;  it  would  also  appear  that  he  revisited  Europe  about  1328, 
passing  through  Persia,  and  perhaps  touching  at  the  great 
Crimean  port  of  Soldaia  or  Sudak.  lie  was  appointed  a  bishop 
in  1328  and  nominated  by  Pope  John  XXII.  to  the  see  of 
Columbum  in  1330.  Together  with  the  new  bishop  of  Samar- 
kand, Thomas  of  Mancasola,  Jordanus  was  commissioned  to 
take  the  pall  to  John  dc  Cora,  archbishop  of  Sultaniyah  in 
Persia,  within  whose  province  Kulam  was  reckoned;  be  was 
also  commended  to  the  Christians  of  south  India,  both  east 
and  west  of  Cape  Comorin,  by  Pope  John.  Either  before 
going  out  to  Malabar  as  bishop,  or  during  a  later  visit  to 
the  west,  Jordanus  probably  wrote  his  Mirabilit,  which  from 
Interna]  evidence  can  only  be  fixed  within  the  period  132^ 
1338;  in  this  work  he  furnished  the  best  account  of  Indian 
regions,  products,  climate,  manners,  customs,  fapns  and  flora 
given  by  any  European  in  the  Middle  Ages— superior  even  to 
Marco  Pole's.    In  bis  triple  division  of  the  Indies,  India  Miuor 
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comprises  the  shorelands  from  MiIabA'  to  CocMn  China;  wUle 
India  Minor  stretches  from  Sind  (or  perhaps  from  Baluchistan) 
to  Malabar;  and  India  Tertia  (evidently  d3minated  by  African 
conceptions  in  his  mind)  includes  a  vast-  vodefined  coatt-regiaa 
west  of  Baludiistan,  reaching  into  the  nel|^bourhood  of,  but 
not  including,  Ethiopia  and  Prestcr  John's  domain.  Jordanus' 
UiraUlia  contains  the  earliest  dear  African  identification  of 
Prcster  John,  and  what  is  perhaps  the  first  notice  of  the  Black 
Sea  under  that  name;  it  refers  to  the  author's  residence  in 
India  Major  and  especially  at  Kulam,  as  well  as  to  his  travels  in  - 
Armenia,  north-west  Persia,  the  Lake  Van  region,  and  ChaMaea; 
and  it  supplies  excellent  descriptions  of  Farsee  doctrines  and 
burial  customs,  of  Hindu  ox-wotahip,  idol-ritual,  and  suttee, 
and  of  Indian  fruits,  birds,  animals  and  insects.  After  the  8th 
of  April  1330  we  have  no  more  knowledge  of  Bishop  Jordanus. 

Of  Jordanus'  EpisOei  there  is  only  one  MS.,  viz.  Paris,  National 
Library,  5006  Lat.,  fol.  18a,  r.  and  v.;  of  the  MiraHUa  also  one  MS. 
only,  via.  London,  British  Museum,  Additioiul  ilSS.,  19,513,  foil. 
3,  r.-i2  r.  The  text  of  the  EpislUs  is  in  Qu<tif  and  Echard.  Scrip- 
lores  ardinii  praedicalmum,  I.  54j-;50  (Epistle  1.) ;  and  in  Wadding, 
Annaks  miiurum,  vi.  3S9-36I  (Epistle  1 1.) ;  the  text  of  the  Uinbiha 
in  the  Paris  Geoe.  Sijc.  s  Keaieil  de  teyat",  iv.  1-68  (1839).  The 
Papal  letters  referring  to  Jordanus  are  in  Raynaldua,  AmaUs 
ecaesiaslici,  ijjo,  |i  Iv.  and  ivii  (April  8 ;  Feb.  14).  See  also  Sir  H. 
Vulc's  Jordanus,  a  version  of  the  MirabUia  with  a  commentary 
(Hakluyt  Soc.,  1863)  and  the  same  editor's  Cathay,  giving  a  versioa 
of  the£^ilM,witbacommentary,ftc.(Hak.Soc.,  i866)pp.  184-1S5, 
ro2-io6,  225-330;  F.  Kunstmann,  "  Die  Mission  in  Mcliapar  nnd 
Tana  '  and  "  Die  Mission  in  CTolumbo  "  in  Iht  Historisck-iolitiuke 
BldUerd  Phillipsand  Cfirres,  xxxvii.  23-38, 135-132  (Munich,  1856), 
&c.;  C.  R.  Beazley,  Dawn  at Uodtm  GtapapSy,  ui.  215-235. 

^.R.B.) 

JORIS.  DAVID,  the  common  name  of  Jah  Josisz  or  JouszooB 
(c.  1501-1356),  Anabaptist  heresiarch  who  called  himself  later  Jan 
VAN  BioCGE;  was  born  in  1501  or  150s,  probably  in  Fhndeis, 
at  Ghent  or  Bruge*.  His  father,  GeorginsjorisdeKoman,  other- 
wise Joris  van  Ameisfoordt;  probably  a  native  of  Bruges,  was  a 
shopkeeper  and  amateur  actor  at  Delft;  from  the  drcumstance 
that  he  played  the  part  of  King  David,  his  son  receivtd  the  name 
of  David,  but  probably  not  in  baptism.  His  mother  was  Marytje, 
daughterof  JandeGorter,  of  agDodbmilyinDelft.  As  a  child 
he  was  clever  and  delicate.  Be  seems  then  or  later  to  have 
acquired  some  tincture  of  learning.  His  first  known  occupation 
was  that  of  a  glass-painter;  in  1522  he  painted  windows  for  the 
church  at  Enkhuiien,  North  Holland  (the  bhthplace  of  Paol 
Potter).  In  pursuit  of  his  art  he  travelled,  and  is  said  to  have 
reached  England;  Hi-health  drove  him  homewards  in  1524,  in 
iriiich  year  he  married  Dirckgen  Willeffis  at  DcUt.  In  the 
same  year  the  Lutheran  reformation  took  hold  of  Urn,  and  he 
began  to  issue  appeals  in  prose  and  verse  against  the  Mass  and 
against  the  pope  as  antichrisL  On  Ascension  Day  1528  he 
committed  an  outrafe  on  the  sacrament  carried  in  procession; 
he  was  placed  in  the  pillory,  had  his  tongue  bored,  and  was 
banished  faom  Delft  for  three  years.  He  turned  to  the  Ana- 
baptists, was  rebapliied  in  1533,  and  for  some  yean  led  • 
wandering  hfe.  He  came  into  rdations  with  John  1  Lasco,  nod 
with  Uenno  Simons.  Much  influenced  by  Melchior  Holman, 
he  had  m  sympathy  with  the  fanatic  violence  of  the  Monster 
faction.  At  the  Buckholdt  conference  in  August  1536  he  played 
a  mediating  part.  Hs  mother,  in  1537,  suBered  martyrdom  aa 
an  Anabaptist.  Soon  after  he  took  up  a  r6te  of  his  own,  having 
visions  and  a  gift  of  prophecy.  He  adapted  in  his  own  interest 
the  theory  (constantly  recurrent  amOng  mystics  and  ianovaton, 
from  the  time  of  Abbot  Joachim  to  the  present  day)  of  three  dis- 
pensations, the  old,  with  its  irvcladon  of  the  Father,  the  newer 
with  its  revelation  of  the  Son,  and  the  final  or  era  of  the  Spirb. 
Of  this  newest  rcvdation  Christns  David  was  the  moulbpiece, 
supervening  on  Chnstus  Jesus.  From  the  isi  of  April  1544, 
bringiBg  with  him  some  of  his  followers,  be  took  op  his  abode  in 
Basel,  which  was  to  be  the  New  Jcnisalera.  Here  he  styled 
himself  Jan  van  Brugge.  His  identity  was  unknown  to  the 
authorities  of  Basel,  who  bad  no  auspicion  of  his  beicaes.  By 
his  writings  he  maintained  his  hoU  on  his  nurncmu  loUDwets 
in  HoUand  and  FHesland.  Iheie  monotonous  writings,  aH  in 
Dttlcb,  Joved  in  a  oontinual .stream  from  15x4  (though  none  i* 
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oUnt  befoie  isig)  >nd  amounted  to  over  mo  in  number.  Hit 
mapiitm  opus  wu  'T  Wonitr  B»cek  (n.d.  1541,  divided  into 
two  part>i  issi,  liandsomely  reprinted,  divided  into  four  parts, 
both  editions  iinonymous).  Its  chief  claim  to  recognition  is  its 
Die,  in  the  latter  pan,  of  the  phrase  Ralilutie  Ckrisli,  which 
apparently  suggested  to  Servetus  his  title  Ctriuianiimi  RtttUiUi* 
US5i)-  'n  the  ist  edition  is  a  figure  of  the  "  new  man,"  signed 
with  the  author's  monogram,  and  probably  drawn  as  a  likeness  of 
himself;  it  fairly  corresponds  with  the  alleged  portrait,  engraved 
in  1607,  reproduced  in  the  appendix  to  A.  Ross's  PaHstbtiaU^ss)  • 
and  idealised  by  P.  Burckhardt  in  1900.  Another  work,  Ver- 
Uarint'  if  Schttptniittn  dssj)  treats  mystically  the  book  of 
Genesis,  a  favourite  theme  with  Boehme,  Swedenborg  and  others. 
His  remaining  writings  exhibit  all  that  easy  dribble  of  triumph- 
ant muddiness  which  disciples  take  as  depth.  His  wife  died  on 
the  >2nd  of  August,  and  his  own  death  followed  on  the  35th  of 
August  issi.  He  was  buried,  with  all  religious  honours,  in  the 
church  o(  St  Leonard,  Basel.  Three  yean  later,  Nicolas  Blesdijk, 
who  had  married  hit  eldest  'daughter  Jannecke  (Susanna), 
but  had  lost  confidence  in  Joriss  some  time  before  his  death, 
denounced  the  dead  man  to  the  authorities  of  Basel.  An  inves- 
tigation was  begun  in  March  1559,  and  as  the  result  of  a  convic- 
tion for  heresy  the  exhumed  body  of  Jorisz  was  burned,  together 
with  his  portrait,  on  the  13th  of  May  1559.  Blesdijk's  Hittoria 
(not  printed  till  1(4  >)  accuses  Jorisz  of  having  plura  uictm.  Of 
this  then  is  no  confirmation.  Theoretically  Jorisz  regarded 
polygamy  aa  lawful;  there  is  no  proof  that  his  theory  affected 
his  own  practice. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  true  account  of  Jorisz  was  by  Gottfried 
Arnold,  in  his  anonymous  Historta  (1713).  pursued  with  much  fuller 
material  in  his  Ktnktn  und  Kttter  Historie  (best  ed.  1740-1742). 
Sec  also  F.  Nippold,  in  Zettichn/ijur  die  htstoriulu  Tktoioeie  (1863, 
1864,  18^);  A.  van  der  Lindc,  in  AUgemeine  Deutsche  Binrrapkie 
(iWi ) ;  P.  Burckhardt,  Baiter  Biotraphieti  (1900) ;  Hegler.  in  Hauck's 
ReakncjUopidie  (1901),  and  the  bibliography  by  A.  van  der  Linde, 
1S67,  supplemented  by  E.  Wcller,  1869.  (A.  Go.*) 

JORTIN.  JOHN  (1898-1770),  English  theolo^n,  the  son  of  a 
Protestant  refugee  from  Brittany,  was  born  in  London  on  the 
>3rd  of  October  1698.  He  went  to  Charterhouse  School,  and  in 
1715  became  a  pensioner  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  his 
reputation  as  a  Creek  scholar  led  10  his  being  selected  to  translate 
certain  passages  from  Euslathius  for  the  notes  to  Pope's  Homer. 
In  I?!!  he  published  a  small  volume  of  Latin  verse  entitled  Liuiir 
fotlici.  Having  taken  orders  in  1714,  he  was  in  1726  presented 
by  his  college  to  the  vicarage  of  Swavesey  in  Cambridgeshire, 
which  he  resigned  in  1730  to  become  preacher  at  a  chapel-of-ease 
in  New  Street,  London.  In  1731,  along  with  some  friends,  he 
beganapubtication entitled  Miscellaneous Obsenalioiu  m  Authors 
Ancient  and  Modern,  which  appeared  at  intervals  during  two 
years.  He  was  Boyle  lecturer  in  1749.  Shortly  after  becoming 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  London  in  ■76>  he  was  appointed  to 
a  prebendal  stall  of  St  Paul's  and  to  the  vicarage  of  Kensing- 
ton, and  in  1764  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  London.  He  died 
at  Kensington  on  the  sth  of  September  1770. 

The  principal  works  of  Jortin  are:  Discussions  Cancemiui  Ike  Truth 
9f  tkt  Ckruttan  Relition  (1746);  Remarks  on  EccUsiasticai  History 
(x  vols.  1751-3-4);  Life  of  Erasmus  (s  vols.  1730.  1760}  founded  on 
the  Life  by  Jean  Le  Clcrc:  and  Tracts  PkuMcaical  Critical  and 
Uisceliantous  il^QO).^  A  collection  of  hi&  Various  Works  appeared  in 
1803-1810.  All  nis  writings  display  wide  learning  and  acutencss. 
He  writes  on  theological  subjects  with  the  detachment  of  a  thought- 
ful Uyman.  and  i»  witty  without  being  flippant.  See  John  Disney's 
Lije  itf  Jorlin  (1793).  . 

JOSBPH,  in  the  Old  Teslament,  the  son  of  the  patriarch  Jacob 
by  Rachd;  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Israel.  Two  explanations 
of  the  name  are  given  by  the  Biblical  narrator  (Gen.  xxx.  >j  (E), 
>4  Ij));  >  third,  "  He  (God)  increases,"  seems  preferable.  Un- 
like the  other  "  tons  "  of  Jacob,  Joseph  is  usually  reckoned  as  two 
tribes  (viz.  his  "  sons  "  Ephraim  and  Manasseh) ,  and  closely  asso- 
ciated with  it  is  the  small  tribe  of  Benjamin  (f .•),  which  lay 
{minediately  to  the  south.  These  three  constituted  the  "  sons  " 
of  Rachel  (the  ewe),  and  with  the  "sons"  of  Leah  (the 
•Btelope  f)  are  thus  on  a  higher  level  than  the  "  sons  "  of 
Jacob's  concubines.    The  "  house  of  J»eph  "  and  its  offshoots 


occupied  the  centre  of  Palestbie  from  the  plahi  of  Esdrtdoa  to 
the  mountain  country  of  Benjamin,  with  dependencies  in  Bashan 
and  northern  Gilead  (sec  Manxsseh).  Practically  it  comprised 
the  noahern  kingdom,  and  the  name  is  used  in  this  sense  in 
t  Sam.  xix.  to;  Amos  v.  6;  vL  6  (note  the  prominence  of 
Joseph  in  the  blessings  of  Jacob  and  Moses,  Gen.  xtix.,  Deut. 
xxxiii.).  Originally,  however,  "  Joseph  "  was  more  restricted, 
possibly  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Shechem,  its 
later  extension  being  parallel  to  the  development  of  the  name 
Jacob.  The  dramatic  story  of  the  tribal  ancestor  is  recounted 
in  Gen.  xxxvii.-l.  (see  Genesis).  Joseph,  the  younger  an^ 
envied  son,  is  seized  by  his  brptheis  at  Dothan  north  of  Shechem, 
and  is  sold  to  a  party  of  Ishmaelites  or  Midianites,  who  carry  bin 
down  to  Egypt.  After  various  vicissitudes  he  gains  the  favour 
of  t  he  king  of  Egypt  by  the  interpretation  of  a  dream,  and  obtains 
a  high  place  in  the  kingdom,'  Farced  by  a  famine  bis  bmthen 
come  to  buy  food,  and  in  the  incidents  that  follow  Joseph  thowt 
his  preference  for  his  young  brother  Benjamin  (cf.  the  tribal 
data  above).  His  father  Jacob  is  invited  to  come  to  Goshen, 
where  a  settlement  is  provided  for  the  family  and  their  Socks. 
This  is  followed  many  yean  later  by  the  exodus,  the  conquest 
of  Palestine,  and  the  burial  of  Joseph's  body  in  the  grave  at 
Shechem  which  his  father  had  bought. 

^  The  history  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  displays  some  familiarity  with  the 
circumstances  and  usages  of  that  country;  see  Driver  (Hastings's 
D.B.)  and  Cheyne  (£110'.  Bit.,  col.  1589  see).):  although  Abrcch 
(xli.  43),  possibly  the  Egyptian  ik  rk  (Crum.  in  Haatingrs  D.B.,X 
665),  has  been  otherwise  connected  with  the  Assyrian  attarakku 
(a  nigh  officer).  An  interesting  parallel  to  the  story  of  Joseph  in 
Gen.  xxxix.  is  found  in  the  Egyptian  ulc  of  Tke  Two  Brotkers  ( Petrie, 
fig.7'<a/ef,2ndseries.p.368e<].,  189$),  which  dates  from  about  1500  B.C., 
but  the  differences  are  not  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  points 
of  resemblance,  and  the  tale  has  features  whicn  are  almost  universal 
(Frazcr,uo/i/«H5ou£A,  2nded.,  vol.iii.  351  scq.).  .  On  the  theory  that 
the  historical  elements  of  Joseph's  history  refer  to  an  official  (Yait- 
bamu)  of  the  time  of  Amcnopnis  HI.  ana  IV.,  see  Cheyne,  op.  cit., 
and  Hibhert  Journdt,  October  1903.  That  the  present  form  of  the 
narrative  has  been  influenced  by  current  mytholocical  lore  is  not 
improbable;  on  this  question  see  (with  caution)  Winckler,  Cesck, 
Israels,  ii.  67-77  (1900);  A.  Jeremias,  Alto  Test.,  pp.  383  sqq.  (1906). 
It  may  be  added  that  the  Egyptian  names  in  the  story  of  Joseph 
are  characteristic  of  the  XXIL  and  sulMequcnt  dynasties.  See,  also 
Meyer  and  Luther,  Di4  Israelilen  (1906),  Index,  sjo.       (S.  A.  C.) 

JOSEPH,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  husband  of  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  He  is  represented  as  a  descendant  of  the 
house  of  David,  and  his  genealogy  appean  in  two  divergent 
forms  in  Matt.  i.  1-17  and  Luke  iii.  23-38.  The  latter  is  pro- 
bably much  more  complete  and  accurate  in  details.  The  former, 
obviously  artificial  in  structure  (not ice  3X14  generations),  traces 
the  Davidic  descent  through  kings,  and  is  governed  by  an  apolo- 
getic purpose.  Of  Joseph's  personal  history  practically  nothing 
is  recorded  in  the  Bible.  The  facts  concerning  him  common  to 
the  two  birth-narratives  (Malt.  i.-ii.;  Luke  i.-ii.)  are:  (a)  that 
he  was  a  descendant  of  David,  (i)  that  Mary  was  already 
betrothed  to  him  when  she  was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  (c)  that  he  lived  at  Nazareth  after  the  birth  oil 
Christ;  but  these  facts  are  handled  differently  in  each  case.  It 
is  noticeable  that,  in  Matthew,  Joseph  is  prominent  (c.{.  he 
receives  an  annunciation  from  an  angel),  while  in  Luke's  narra- 
tive he  is  completely  subordinated.  Bp  Gore  {Tke  Incartialion^ 
Bampton  lecture  for  1891,  p.  78)  points  out  thai  Matthew 
narrates  everything  froin  Joseph's  side,  Luke  from  Mary's, 
and  inffts  that  the  narrative  of  the  former  may  ultimately  be 
based  on  Joseph's  account,  that  of  the  tatter  on  Mary's.  The 
narratives  seem  to  have  been  current  (in  a  poetical  form) 
among  the  early  Jewish-Christian  community  of  Palestine.  At 
Nazareth  Joseph  followed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter  (Matt.  xiiL 
5$).  It  is  probable  that  he  had  died  before  Ihc  public  ministry 
of  Christ;  for  no  mention  is  made  of  him  in  passages  relating 
to  this  period  where  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus  are 

'  Joseph's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On  might 
show  that  the  tribes  ol  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  were  believed  to  be 
half-Egyptian  by  descent,  but  it  Is  notoriously  difficult  to  determine 
how  mucn  Is  of  ethnological  value  and  how  much  belongs  to  romance 
(viz.  that  of  the  individual  Joseph). 
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introduced;  and  Itom  John  xix.  96  it  b  cletr  that  he  was  not 
alive  at  the  time  oC  the  Cnidfixioa. 

Joseph  WIS  the  father  of  leveral  children  (Matt.  liii.  ;$)> 
but  according  to  ecclesiulical  tradition  by  a  former  marriage. 
The  reading  of  MatL  i.  16,  in  the  Sinaitic  Palimpsest  iJtsepk 
....  Utai  Juus,  wko  is  called  Me  Ckrist)  alio  make* 
him  the  natunl  father  of  Jesus,  and  thb  was  the  view  of  certain 
early  heretical  sects,  but  it  seems  never  to  have  been  held  in 
orthodox  Christian  circles.  According  to  various  apocryphal 
goapeb  (conveniently  collected  in  B.  H.  Cowper's  r*<  Apccryphat 
Ccsptls,  1881),  when  married  16  Mary  he  was  a  widower  already 
80  years  of  age,  and  the  father  of  four  sons  and  two  daughicn; 
Us  fint  wrife's  name  was  Salome  and  she  was  a  connexion  oi 
the  family  of  John  the  Baptist. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  igth  of  March  has  since 
1643  been  a  least  in  Joseph's  honour.  Two  other  festivals  in  his 
honour  have  also  been  established  (the  Patronage  of  St  Joseph, 
3nl  Sunday  alter  Easter,  and  the  Betrothal  of  Mary  and  Joseph, 
ajrd  of  January).  In  December  1870  St  Joseph  was  proclaimed 
Patron  of  the  whole  Church.  (C  H.  Bo.) 

JOSEPH  OF  AKIIIATHABA.I  in  the  New  Testament,  a 
wealthy  Jew  who  had  been  converted  by  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Four  Evangelists,  who  are  in  substantial  agreement 
concerning  him:  after  the  Crucifixion  he  went  to  Pilate  and 
asked  for  the  body  of  Jesus,  subsequently  prepared  it  for  burial 
and  laid  it  in  a  tomb.  There  are,  however,  minor  differences 
in  the  accounts,  which  have  given  riie  to  controversy.  Matthew 
(xzvii.  60)  says  that  the  tomb  was  Joseph's  own;  Mark  (xv.  43 
seq.),  Luke  (xxiii.  50  seq.)  say  nothing  of  this,  while  John  (xix. 
41)  simply  says  that  the  body  was  laid  in  a  sepulchre  "  nigh  at 
land."  Both  Mark  and  Luke  say  that  Joseph  was  a  "  council- 
lor" (•fox4f<'<'  0m)itvrlit,  Mark  xv.  43),  and  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  describes  him  as  a  "  friend  of  Pilate  and  of  the  Lord." 
This  last  statement  is  probably  a  late  invention,  and  there  is 
considerable  difficulty  as  to  "  councillor."  That  Joseph  was  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrin  is  Improbable.  Luke  indeed,  regarding 
him  as  such,  says  that  he  "  had  not  consented  to  their  counsel 
and  deed,"  but  Mark  (xiv.  64)  says  that  aU  the  Sanhedrin 
"  condemned  him  to  be  worthy  of  death."  Perhaps  the  phrase 
"  noble  councillor  "  is  intended  to  imply  merely  a  man  of  wealth 
and  position.  Again  Matthew  says  that  Joseph  was  a  disciple, 
while  Mark  implies  that  he  was  not  yet  among  the  definite 
adherents  of  Christ,  and  John  describes  him  as  an  adherent 
"  secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews."  Most  likely  he  was  a  disciple, 
but  belonged  only  to  the  wider  circle  of  adherents.  The  account 
given  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  suggests  that  the  writer,  faced  with 
these  various  difficulties,  assumed  a  double  tradition:  (■)  that 
Joseph  of  Arimaihaea,  a  wealthy  disciple,  buried  the  body  of 
Christ;  (])  that  the  person  in  question  was  Joseph  of  Arimaihaea 
s  "  councillor,"  and  solved  the  problem  by  substituting  Nicode- 
mus  as  the  councillor;  hence  he  describes  both  Joseph  and 
Micodemus  (xix.  39)  as  co-operating  in  the  burial.  Some  critics 
{e.t-  Strauss,  iVetii  Lift  tfJuut,  ch.  96)  have  thrown  doubt  upon 
the  story,  regarding  some  of  the  details  as  invented  to  suit  the 
prophecy  in  Isa.  liiL  q,  "  they  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked, 
and  with  the  rich  in  his  death  "  (for  various  translations,  see 
Hastings's  Did.  BiUe,  iL  778).  But  in  the  absence  of  any 
reference  to  this  prophecy  in  the  Gospels,  this  view  is  tuicon- 
vincing,  though  the  correspondence  is  remarkable. 

The  striking  character  of  this  single  appearance  of  Joseph  of 
Arimaihaea  led  to  the  rise  of  numerous  legends.  Thus  William 
of  Malmesbury  says  that  he  was  sent  to  Britain  by  St  Philip, 
and,  having  received  a  small  island  in  Somersetshire,  there 
constructed  "  with  twisted  twigs  "  the  first  Christian  church  in 
Britain— afterwards  to  became  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  The 
legend  says  that  his  staff,  planted  in  the  ground,  became  a  thorn 
flowering  twice  a  year  (see  Glasionburv).  This  tradition — 
which  is  given  only  as  such  by  Malmesbury  himself— is  itot 
confirmed,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  either  Gildas  or  Bedc. 

■  Generally  identified  with  Ramathaim-Zophim,  the  city  of 
Elkanah  in  llic  hilly  district  of  Ephtaini  (1  Sam.  i.  I),  near  Diospolis 
(Lydda).    See  Euieb..  Oncmastun,  }15.  I>. 


Joseph  also  plays  a  large  part  in  the  various  vcniont  of  the 
Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail  (see  Guil,  The  Holy). 

JOSEPH  I.  (1678-1711),  Roman  emperor,  was  the  elder  ion 
of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  and  his  third  wife,  Eleanora,  countess 
palatine,  daughter 'of  Philip  William  of  Neubutg.  Bom  in 
Vienna  on  the  26th  of  July  1678,  he  was  educated  strictly  by 
Prince  Dietrich  Otto  von  Salm,  and  became  a  good  linguist. 
la  1687  he  received  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  he  was  elected 
king  of  the  Ronutn*  In  i6qo.  In  1690  he  married  Wilhelmina 
Amalia,  daughter  of  Duke  Frederick  of  Brunswick-LUneburg, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.  In  170s,  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  he  saw  his  only  military 
service.  He  joined  the  imperial  general  Louis  of  Baden  in  the 
siege  of  Landau.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was  advised  not  to  go 
into  a  place  of  danger  he  replied  that  those  who  were  afraid 
might  retire.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  emperor  in  1 70s,  and 
it  was  his  good  fortune  to  govern  the  Austrian  dominions,  and 
to  be  head  of  the  Empire  during  the  years  in  which  his  trusted 
general  Prince  Engine,  either  acting  alone  in  Italy  or  with  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  in  Germany  and  Flanders,  was  beating 
the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  During  the  whole  of  his  reign 
Hungary  was  disturbed  by  the  conflict  with  Francis  Rickdczy  II., 
who  eventually  took  refuge  in  France.  The  emperor  did  not 
himself  take  the  field  against  the  rebels,  but  he  is  entitled  to  a 
large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  restoration  of  his  authority.  He 
reversed  many  of  the  pedantically  authoritative  measures  of  his 
lather,  thus  placating  all  opponents  who  could  be  pacified,  and 
he  fought  stoutly  for  what  he  believed  to  be  his  rights.  Joseph 
showed  himself  very  independent  towards  lh^|x>pe,  and  hostile 
to  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  his  father  had  been  much  influenced. 
He  had  the  tastes  lor  art  and  music  which  were  almost  hereditary 
in  his  family,  and  was  an  active  hunter.  He  began  the  attempts 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  Austrian  inheritance  by  a  pragmatic 
sanction,  which  were  continued  by  his  brother  Charles  VI. 
Joseph  died  in  Vienna  on  the  I7lh  of  April  1711,  of  small-pox. 

See  F,  Kranes'von  Marchland,  CrunJria  dtr  Oaltmicliiirtem 
Cettkickle  (188});  F.  Wagner,  Hiilmia  J—tpki  Caauit  (1746): 
J.  C.  Herchenhahn,  CtsckickU  der  Rtv"*^  Kaiut  Jestpkt  /. 
(1786-17S4) :  C.  van  Noordcn,  EurofaiscHtCeicliickleim  iS.Jakrku*- 
dtri  (1870-1882). 

JOSEPH  II.  (1741-1790),  Roman  emperor,  eldest  son  of  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa  and  her  husband  Francis  I.,  was  born  on 
the  13th  of  March  1741,  in  the  first  stress  of  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession.  Maria  Theresa  gave  orders  that  he  was 
only  to  be  taught  as  if  he  were  amusing  himself;  the  result  was 
that  be  acquired  a  habit  of  crude  and  superficial  study.  His 
real  education  was  given  him  by  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and 
the  encyclopaedists,  and  by  the  example  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
His  useful  training  was  conferred  by  government  officials,  who 
were  directed  ta  instruct  him  in  the  mechanical  details  of  the 
administration  of  the  numerous  states  composing  the  Austrian 
dominions  and  the  Empire.  In  1761  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  newly  constituted  council  of  state  (Slaalsrclli)  and  began  to 
draw  up  nginules,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  reveries,"  for 
his  mother  to  read.  These  papers  contain  the  germs  of  his  later 
policy,  and  of  all  the  disasters  which  finally  overtook  him.  He 
was  a  friend  to  religious  toleration,  anxious  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  chureh,  to  relieve  the  peasantry  of  feudal  burdens,  and 
to  remove  restrictions  on  trade  and  on  knowledge.  So  far  he 
did  not  differ  from  Frederick,  Catherine  of  Russia  or  his  own 
brother  and  successor  Leopold  II.,  all  enlightened  rulers  of  the 
i8th<entury  stamp.  Where  Joseph  differed  from  great  con- 
temporary mien,  and  where  he  was  very  close  aUn  to  the 
Jacobins,  was  in  the  fanatical  intensity  of  hb  belief  in  the  power 
of  the  slate  when  directed  by  reason,  of  his  right  to  speak  far 
the  state  uncontrolled  by  laws,  and  of  the  reasonableness  at 
his  own  reasons.  Also  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother  all  the 
belief  of  the  house  of  Austria  in  its  "  august  "  quality,  aad  its 
claim  to  acquire  whatever  it  found  desirable  for  its  power  or  its 
profit.  He  was  unable  to  understand  that  his  philosophical 
plans  for  the  moulding  of  mankind  could  meet  with  pardonable 
opposition.    The  overWttning  character  of  the  man  was  obvious 
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to  Frederick,  who,  after  their  first  interview  in  iTfiq,  described 
him  as  ambitious,  and  is  capable  of  setting  the  world  on  fire. 
The  French  minister  Vergenoes,  who  met  Joaepb  when  be  was 
InvcUiog  incognito  in  1777,  judged  him  to  be  "  ambitious  and 
despotic." 

Until  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1780  Joseph  was  never  quite 
free  to  follow  his  own  instincts.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
in  176s  he  became  emperor  and  was  made  co-regent  by  his 
mother  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  As  emperor  he  had  no  real 
power,  and  his  mother  was  resolved  that  neither  husband  nor 
son  should  ever  deprive  her  of  sovereign  control  in  her  hereditary 
dominions.  Joseph,  by  threatening  to  resign  his  place  as 
co-regent,  could  induce  his  mother  to  abate  her  dislike  to 
religious  toleration.  He  could,  and  he  did,  place  a  great  strain 
on  her  patience  and  temper,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  partition 
of  Poland  and  the  Bavarian  War  of  1778,  but  in  the  last  resort 
the  empress  spoke  the  final  word.  During  these  wars  Joseph 
travelled  much.  He  met  Frederick  the  Great  privately  at 
Neisse  in  1769.  and  again  at  Mihrisch-Neusudt  in  1770.  On 
the  second  occasion  be  was  accompanied  by  Prince  Kaunitz, 
whose  conversation  with  Frederick  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
starting-point  of  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  To  this  and  to 
every  other  measure  which  promised  to  extend  the  dominions 
of  his  house  Joseph  gave  hearty  approval.  Thus  he  was  eager 
to  enforce  its  claim  on  Bavaria  upon  the  death  of  the  elector 
Maximilian  Joseph  in  1777.  In  April  of  that  year  he  paid  a 
visit  to  his  sister  the  queen  of  France  (see  M*UE  AinoiNETtE), 
travelling  under  the  name  of  Count  Falkenstein.  He  was  welt 
received,  and  much  flattered  by  the  encyclopaedists,  but  hit 
observations  led  him  to  predict  the  approaching  downfall  of 
the  French  monarchy,  and  he  was  not  impressed  favourably  by 
the  army  or  navy.  In  J778  he  commanded  the  tioops  collected 
to  oppose  Frederick,  who  supported  the  rival  claimant  to 
Bavaria.  Real  figh::ng  was  averted  by  the  unwillingness  of 
Frederick  to  embark  on  a  new  war  and  by  Maria  Theresa's 
determination  to  maintain  peace.  In  April  1780  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Catherine  of  Russia,  against  the  wish  of  his  mother. 

The  death  of  Maria  Theresa  on  the  37th  of  November  1780 
left  Joseph  free.  He  immediately  directed  his  government  on  a 
new  course,  full  speed  ahead.  He  proceeded  to  attempt  to 
realixe  his  ideal  of  a  wise  despotism  acting  on  a  definite  system 
for  the  good  of  all.  The  measures  of  emancipation  of  the 
peasantry  which  his  mother  had  begun  were  carried  on  by  him 
with  feverish  activity.  The  spread  of  education,  the  seculariza- 
tion of  church  hinds,  the  reduction  of  the  religious  orders  and 
the  clergy  In  general  to  complete  submission  to  the  lay  state, 
the  promotion  of  unity  by  the  compulsory  use  of  the  German 
language,  everything  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  i8tb- 
ceninry  philosophy  appeared  "  reasonable  "  was  undertaken 
at  once.  He  strove  for  administrative  unity  with  characteristic 
haste  to  reach  results  without  preparation.  His  anti-clerical 
innovations  induced  Pope  Pius  VI.  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  July 
1 781.  Joseph  received  the  pope  politely,  and  showed  himself  a 
good  Catholic,  but  refused  to  be  influenced.  So  many  inter- 
ferences with  old  customs  began  to  produce  unmt  in  all  parts 
of  his  dominions.  Meanwhile  he  threw  himself  into  a  succession 
of  foreign  policies  all  aimed  at  aggrandisement,  and  all  equally 
calculated  to  offend  his  neighbours — all  taken  up  with  zeal,  and 
dropped  in  discouragement.  He  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of 
the  Barrier  Treaty,  which  debarred  his  Flemish  subjects  from 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt ;  when  he  was  opposed  by  France 
he  turned  to  other  schemes  of  alliance  with  Russia  for  the 
partition  of  Turkey  and  Venice.  They  also  had  to  be  given  up 
in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  neighbours,  and  in  particular  of 
France.  Then  he  resumed  his  attempts  to  obtain  Bavaria — 
this  time  by  exchanging  it  for  Belgium — and  only  provoked  the 
formation  of  the  PUrsltnbtmd  organized  by  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Finally  he  joined  Russia  in  an  attempt  to  pillage  Turkey.  It 
began  on  his  part  by  an  unsuccessful  and  discreditable  attempt 
to  surprise  Belgrade  in  time  of  peace,  and  was  followed  by  tha 
Hi-managed  campaign  of  17S8.  He  accompanied  his  army,  but 
ibo»«d  00  capacity  for  war.    In  November  he  leturncd  to 


Vienna  with  ruined  health,  and  during  I78g  was  a  dying  man. 
The  concentration  of  his  troops  in  the  east  gave  the  malcontents 
of  Belgium  an  opportunity  to  revolt.  In  Hungary  the  nobles 
were  all  but  in  open  rebellion,  and  in  his  other  states  there 
were  peasant  risings,  and  a  revival  of  parlicularist  sentiments. 
Joseph  was  left  entirely  alone.  His  minister  Kaunitz  refused 
to  visit  his  sick-room,  and  did  not  sec  him  for  two  years.  His 
brother  Leopold  remained  at  Florence.  At  last  Joseph,  worn 
out  and  broken-hearted,  recognized  that  his  servants  could  not, 
or  would  not,  carry  out  his  plans.  On  the  30th  of  January  1 700 
he  formally  withdrew  all  his  reforms,  and  he  died  on  the  loth 
of  February. 

Joseph  If.  was  twice  married,  first  to  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Philip,  duke  of  Parma,  to  whom  he  was  attached.  Adcr  her 
death  on  the  27th  of  November  1763,  a  political  marriage  was 
arranged  with  Josepha  (d.  1767),  daughter  of  Charles  Albert, 
elector  of  Bavaria  (the  emperor  Charles  VII.).  It  proved 
extremely  unhappy.  Joseph  left  no  children,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Leopold  II. 

Many  volumes  of  the  emperor's  correspondence  have  been  pub- 
lished. Among  them  arc  Maria  Theresia  und  Joseph  IL  Ihre 
Korreipondenz  samt  Briefen  Josephs  an  sehteu  Brttder  Leopold 
{1867-1868);  Joseph  II.  und  Leopold  von  Toskana.  Ihr  Briefwechsel 
nSl-iygo  (187.');  Joseph  II.  und  Kalharina  MB  Russland.  Ihr 
ZifiV/:i-ccAir/(l869):and  Maria  Antoinette,  Joseph  II.  und  Leopold  II . 
Jhr  Brir/weehsel  (1866);  all  edited  by  A.  Rittcr  von  Arnelh. 
Other  collections  arc:  Joseph  IL,  Leopold  II.  und  Kaunitz.  Ihr 
Briefxechsel,  edited  by  A.  Beer  (1873);  Correspandances  intimes  dt 
t'empereur  Joseph  II.  avec  son  ami,  le  comte  dt  Cobend  et  son  premier 
tnimstre,  U  prince  de  Kaunitz,  c<ihefi  by  S.  Brunner  (1871):  Joseph  II. 
und  Graf  Ludwig  Cobenzl.  Ihr  Briefivechset,  edited  by  A.  Beer  and 
J.  von  Fiedler  (1901):  and  the  Geheime  Korrespondenz  Josephs  11. 
tnit  seinem  Minister  in  den  Oesterreiehischen  Niederlanden,  Ferdinand 
CraJ  Traultmannsdorff  lySy-ijSg,  edited  by  H.  Schlitlcr  (1902). 
Among  the  lives  of  Joseph  may  be  mentioned;  A.  J.  Gross-Hoffinger, 
Ceschiehte  Josephs  II.  (18^7);  C.  P.iganel.  Histoire  de  Joseph  II. 


(1843;  German  translation  by  F.  K6hler,  1844);  H.  Meynert,  Kaiser 
Joseph  II.  (186J);  A.  Beer,  Joseph  II.  (1882);  A.  Jager.  Kaiser 
Joseph  II.  and  Leopold  II.  {1867);  A.  Fournier,  Joseph  II.  (1885); 
and  J.  Wendrinski,  Kaiser  Joseph  II.  (1880).  There  is  a  usetul 
small  volume  on  the  emperor  by  J.  Frant:k  fjrighl  {1897).  Other 
books  which  may  be  consulted  arc;  G.  Wolf.  Das  Unterrichtsvesen  in 
Oesterreich  unter  Joseph  II.  (1880),  and  Oesterreich  und  Preussen 
1780-1790  (1880),  A.  Wolf  and  H.  von  Zwicdcncck  Sijdenhorsl,  Oester- 
reich unter  Maria  Theresia,  Joseph  II.  und  Leopold  II.  (1882-1884): 
M.  Schlitter,  Die  Regierung  Josephs  II.  in  den  Oesterreiehischen 
Niederlanden  (1900) ;  and  Pius  VI.  und  Joseph  II.  l7&i~ljS4  (1894) ; 
O.  Lorenz,.  Joseph  II.  und  die  Belgische  Retvlution  (1862);  and 
L.  DclpLice,  Joseph  II.  et  la  rfvolulion  braban^onne  (1890}. 

JOSEPH,  FATHER  (Feani;ois  Leclerc  do  Treubiay) 
(1577-1638),  French  Capuchin  monk,  the  confidant  of  RichcUcu, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Jean  Leclerc  du  Tremblay,  president  of 
the  chamber  of  requests  of  the  parlemcnt  of  Paris,  and  of  Marie 
Motier  de  Lafayette.  As  a  boy  he  received  a  careful  classical 
training,  and  in  1595  made  an  extended  journey  through  Italy, 
reluming  to  take  up  the  career  of  arms.  He  served  at  the  siege 
of  Amiens  in  1597,  and  then  accompanied  a  special  embassy  to 
London.  In  1599  Baron  de  MafHier,  by  which  name  he  was 
known  at  court,  renounced  the  world  and  entered  the  Capuchin 
monastery  of  Orleans.  He  embraced  the  religious  hfe  with 
groat  ardour,  and  became  a  notable  preacher  and  reformer. 
In  1606  he  aided  Antoinette  d'Orleans,  a  nun  of  Fontevrault,  to 
found  the  reformed  order  of  the  Filles  du  Calvaire,  and  wrote  a 
manual  of  devotion  for  the  nuns.  His  proselytizing  zeal  led  him 
to  send  missionaries  throughout  the  Huguenot  centres — he  had 
become  provincial  of  Touraine  in  1613.  He  entered  pohlics  at 
the  conferences  of  Loudun,  when,  as  the  confidant  of  the  queen 
and  the  papal  envoy,  he  opposed  the  Gallican  claims  advanced 
by  the  parlemcnt,  which  the  princes  were  upholding,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  them  of  the  schismatic  tendency  of  Calli- 
canism.  In  1612  he  began  those  personal  relations  with 
Richelieu  which  have  indissolubty  joined  in  history  and  legend 
the  cardinal  and  the  "  Eminence  grise,"  relations  which  research 
has  not  altogether  made  clear.  In  1627  the  monk  assisted  at 
the  siege  of  La  Rochelle.  A  purely  religious  reason  also  made 
him  Richelieu's  ally  against  the  Habsburgs.  He  had  a  dream  of 
arousing  Europe  to  another  crusade  against  the  Turks,  and 
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believed  lliat  the  house  of  Austrit  was  the  obstacle  to  that 
univenai  European  peace  which  would  mikt  this  possible.  As 
Richelieu's  agent,  therefore,  this  modern  Peter  the  Hermit 
manonivted  at  the  diet  of  Rcgensburg  (i6jo)  lothwart  the  aggres- 
sion <tf  the  emperor,  and  then  advised  the  intervention  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  reconciling  himself  to  the  use  of  Protestant 
armies  by  the  theory  that  one  poison  would  counteract  another. 
Thus  the  monli  became  a  war  minister  and,  though  maintaining 
a  personal  austerity  of  life,  gave  himself  up  to  diplomacy  and 
politics.  Me  died-  in  i6j8,  just  as  the  cardinalate  was  to  be 
conferred  upon  him.  The  story  that  Richelieu  visited  him 
when  on  his  deathbed  and  roused  the  dying  man  by  the  words, 
"  Courage,  father  Ja6q>h,  we  have  won  Breisacfa,"  is  apocryphal. 

See  Fagnies,  Lt  Pht  Joseph  tl  RicUitu  (1S94),  a  work  based 
largely  on  original  and  unpublished  sources.  Father  Joseph, 
according  to  this  biography,  would  seem  not  to  have  lectured 
Richelieu  in  the  fashion  of  the  legends,  whatever  his  moral  influence 
may  have  been  in  strengthening  Richelieu's  hands. 

JOSEPHINE  (Marie  Rose  Josephine  Taschek  de  la 
Pageeie)  (i76j-t8t4),  empress  of  the  French,  was  bora  in 
the  island  of  Martinique  on  the  ijrd  of  June  1763,  being  the 
eldest  of  three  daughters  of  Joseph  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie, 
lieutenant  of  artillery.  Her  beauty  and  grace,  though  of  a 
languid  Crtote  style,  won  the  affections  of  the  young  ofRcer  the 
vicomte  de  Beauhamais,  and,  after  some  family  complications, 
she  was  married  to  him.  Their  married  life  was  not  wholly 
happy,  the  frivolity  of  Josephine  occasiom'ng  her  husband 
anxiety  and  jealousy.  Two  children,  Eugene  and  Horlense, 
were  the  fruit  of  the  union.  During  Josephine's  second  residence 
in  Martinique,  whither  she  proceeded  to  ■  tend  her  mother, 
occurred  the  first  troubles  with  the  slaves,  which  resulted  from 
the  precipitate  action  of  the  constituent  assembly  in  emancipat- 
ing them.  She  returned  to  her  husband,  who  at  that  time 
entered  into  political  life  at  Paris.  Her  beauty  and  vivacity 
won  her  many  admirers  in  the  salons  of  the  capital.  As  the 
Revolution  ran  its  course  her  husband,  as  an  ex-noble,  incurred 
the  suspicion  and  hostility  of  the  Jacobins;  and  his  ill-succcss 
at  the  head  of  a  French  army  on  the  Rhine  led  to  his  arrest  and 
execution.  Thereafter  Josephine  was  in  a  position  of  much 
perplexity  and  some  hardship,  but  the  friendship  of  Barras  and 
of  Madame  Tallien,  to  both  of  whom  she  was  then  much  attached, 
brought  her  into  notice,  and  she  was  one  of  the  queens  of 
Parisian  society  in  the  year  1795,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte's 
services  to  the  French  convention  in  scattering  the  malcontents 
of  the  capital  (13  Vendimiaire,  or  October  5,  1795)  brought 
bim  to  the  front.  There  is  a  story  that  she  became  known  to 
Napoleon  through  a  visit  paid  to  him  by  her  son  Eugene  in  order 
to  beg  his  help  in  procuring  the  restoration  of  his  father's  sword, 
but  it  rests  on  slender  foundations.  In  any  case,  it  is  certain 
that  Bonaparte,  however  he  came  to  know  her,  was  qiecdily 
captivated  by  her  charms.  She,  on  her  side,  felt  very  little 
affection  for  the  thin,  impecunious  and  irrepressible  suitor;  but 
by  degrees  she  came  to  acquiesce  in  the  thought  of  marriage, 
her  hesitations.  It  is  said,  being  removed  by  the  influence  of 
Barras  and  by  the  nomination  of  Bonaparte  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy.  The  dvil  marriage  took  place  on  the 
9lh  of  March  1796,  two  days  before  the  bridegroom  set  out  for 
his  command.  He  failed  to  induce  her  to  go  with  him  to  Nice 
and  Italy. 

Bonaparte's  letters  to  Josephine  during  the  campaign  reveal 
(he  ardour  of  his  k>ve,  while  she  rarely  answered  them.  As  he 
came  to  realize  her  shallowness  and  frivolity  his  passion  cooled; 
but  at  the  time  when  he  resided  at  Montebello  (near  Milan)  in 
1707  be  still  showed  great  regard  for  her.  During  bis  absence 
in  Egypt  fn  1798-1799,  her  relations  to  an  officer,  M.  Chaties, 
were  most  compromising;  and  Bonaparte  on  his  return  thought 
of  divorcing  her.  Her  tears  and  the  entreaties  of  Eugene  and 
Hortcnse  availed  to  bring  about  a  reconciliatioB;  and  during 
(he  peifod  of  the  consulate  (1799-1804)  their  ttlatioas  were  on 
the  whole  happy,  though  Napoleon's  conduct  now  gave  his 
ronsort  grave  cause  for  concern.    His  bnihers  and  sistera  more 

tn  ones  begged  Um  to  divorce  Josephine,  and  it  is  known  that, 


from  the  time  when  he  became  first  consul  (or  Hfe  (August  1  tot) 
with  large  powers  over  the  choice  of  a  successor,  he  kept  open 
the  alternative  of  a  divorce.  Josephine's  anxieties  increased 
on  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire  (May  18,  1804);  and  on 
the  1st  of  December  1804,  the  eve  of  the  coronation  at  Notre 
Dame,  she  gained  her  widi  that  she  should  be  married  anew  to 
Napoleon  with  religious  rites.  Despite  her  care,  the  emperor 
procured  the  omission  of  one  formality,  the  presence  of  the 
parish  priest;  but  at  the  coronation  scene  Josephine  appeared 
radiant  with  triikmph  over  her  envious  rchitives.  The  august 
marriages  contracted  by  her  children  Eugine  and  Hortcnse 
seemed  to  establish  her  position;  but  her  ceaseless  cxtravaganco 
and,  above  all,  the  impossibility  that  she  should  bear  a  son 
strained  the  relations  between  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  She 
complained  of  his  infidelities  and  growing  callousness.  The  cikI 
came  in  sight  after  the  campaign  of  1809,  when  Napoleon  caused 
the  announcement  to  be  made  to  her  that  reasons  of  state 
compelled  him  to  divorce  her.  Despite  all  her  pleadings  he 
held  to  his  resolve.  The  most  was  made  of  the  slight  technical 
irregularity  at  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  ist  of  December 
1804;  and  the  marriage  was  declared  null  and  void. 

At  her  private  retreat.  La  Malmaison,  near  Paris,  which  she 
had  beautified  with  curios  and  rare  plants  and  flowers,  Josephine 
closed  her  life  in  dignified  retirement.  Napoleon  more  than  once 
came  to  consult  her  upon  matters  in  which  he  valued  her  tact 
and  good  sense.  Her  health  declined  early  in  1814,  and  after 
his  first  abdication  (April  11,  1814)  it  was  clear  that  her  end 
was  not  far  off.  The  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  and  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia,  then  in  Paris,  requested  an  interview 
with  her.  She  died  on  the  34th  of  May  1814.  Her  friends, 
Mme  de  Remusat  and  others,  pointed  out  that  Napoleon's 
good  fortune  deserted  him  after  the  divoree;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  Austrian  marriage  clogged  him  in  several  ways. 
Josephine's  influence  was  used  on  behalf  of  peace  and  moderation 
bothininlernalandinforeignafiairs.  Thus  she  begged  Napoleon 
not  to  execute  the  due  d'Enghieo  and  not  to  embroil  himseU  in 
Spanish  aCairs  in  1808. 

Sec  M.  A.  Lc  Normand,  Mtmoitei  UsIaHfiin  el  ucnii  ie  Jottftnmt 

Svols.,  1820) ;  Leltresdt  NapoUani  JoUpktiu  (1 8J3) ;  J.  A.  Aubcnas, 
ist,  dt  VimpiratrUe  Josiphine  (2  vols.,  1858-1859^:  J.  Turtjuan. 


(a  vols.,  1820) ;  Ullresik  Napoltoni  JoUpkitu  (1 833) ;  J.  A.  Aulicnas, 
Hist,  dt  Vimpiratrice  Josiphine  (2  vols.,  1858-1859^:  J.  Turtjuan. 
L'lmptrttrice  Joslpkine  (2  vols.,  1(95-1896):  F.  Maiaon,  Jostphint 


(3  vols..  1899-1902):  Napoleon's  Letters  to  Josephine  (1706-1812). 
translated  and  edited  by  H.  F.  Hall  (1903).  Also  the  Uemoirs  of 
Mme.  de  R<musat  and  of  Baustet,  and  P.  w.  Sergeant,  7^  Empres* 
Josephine  (1908).  (J.  Hl.  R.) 

JOSEPHUS,  FUVroS  (c.  37-c.  95?),  Jewish  historian  and 
military  commander,  was  bom  in  the  first  year  of  Caligula 
(37-38).  His  father  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  priestly 
families,  and  through  his  mother  he  claimed  descent  from  the 
Asmonaean  high  priest  Jonathan.  A  precocious  student  of  the 
Law,  he  made  trial  of  the  three  sects  of  Judaism — Pharisees, 
Sadducees  and  Essenes— before  he  reached  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Then,  having  spent  three  years  in  the  desert  with  the  hermit 
Banus,  who  was  presumably  an  Essene,  he  became  a  Pharisee. 
In  64  he  went  to  Rome  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  some  priests, 
his  friends,  whom  the  procurator  Felix  had  sent  to  render  account 
to  Caesar  for  some  insignificant  offence.  Making  friends  with 
Alilyrus,  a  Jewish  actor,  who  was  a  favourite  of  Nero,  Josepbus 
obtained  an  introduclisn  to  the  empress  Poppaea  and  effected 
bis  purpose  by  her  help.  His  visit  to  Rome  enabled  hin  to 
speak  from  personal  experience  of  the  power  of  the  Empire, 
when  he  expostulated  with  the  revolutionary  Jews  on  his  return 
to  Palestine.  But  they  refused  to  listen;  and  he,  with  all  the 
Jews  who  did  not  fly  the  country,  was  dragged  into  the  great 
rebellion  of  66.  In  company  with  two  other  priests,  Josephus 
was  sent  to  Galilee  under  orders  (he  says)  to  persuade  the  iil- 
affccted  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  the  Ronun 
allegiance,  which  the  Jewish  aristocracy  had  ixit  yet  reaoonccd. 
Having  sent  his  two  companions  back  to  Jerusalem,  he  orgamaed 
the  forces  at  his  disposal,  and  made  arrangements  for  the 
government  of  his  province.  His  obvious  desire  to  preserve 
hw  and  order  excited  the  hostility  of  John  of  Giscala,  «h> 
endeavoured  vainly  to  remove  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  naiiooal 
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ftmt  by  indtiBg  ths  G«ig«iui  t»  kill  him  and  by  pOBiadiiic 
tke  Sanhediin  at  Jenudem  to  ncall  him. 

In  the  iprmg  of  67  the  Jewish  troops,  whom  Joaephtu  had 
drillea  >o  aedulouily,  fled  before  the  Roman  forces  of  Vespasian 
and  Titus.  He  sent  to  Jerusalem  for  reinforcements,  but  none 
came.  With  the  stiagglen  wlm  remained,  he  held  a  stronghold 
against  the  Romans  by  dint  of  his  native  cunning,  and  finally, 
when  the  place  was  taken,  persuaded  forty  men,  who  shared 
his  hiding-place,  to  lull  one  another  in  turn  rather  than  commit 
suidde.  They  agreed  to  cast  lots,  on  the  undentanding  tliat  the 
second  should  kill  the  first  and  so  on.  Josepfaus  providentially 
drew  the  last  lot  and  prevailed  upon  his  dcatiaed  victim  to  live. 
Their  companions  were  all  dead  in  acoordance  with  the  compact; 
but  Josephus  at  any  rate  survived  and  ■unendcred.  Being  led 
before  Vespasian,  he  was  inspired  to  prophesy  that  Vespasian 
woold  become  emperor.  In  consequence  oi  the  prophecy  his 
Gie  was  spared,  but  he  was  kept  cleae  prisoner  for  two  years. 
When  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled  he  was  liberated,  assumed  the 
name  of  Flavios,  the  family  name  of  Vespasian,  and  accom- 
panied his  patron  to  Alexandria.  There  he  took  another  wife, 
as  the  Jewess  allotted  him  by  Vespasian  after  the  fall  of  Cacsarea 
had  forsaken  him,  and  returned  to  attend  Titus  and  to  act  as 
intermediary  between  him  ai>d  the  Jews  who  still  held  Jerusalem. 
His  efforts  in  this  cs^city  failed;  but  when  the  city  was 
stormed  (;o)  Titus  granted  him  whatever  boon  he  might  ask. 
So  he  secured  the  lives  of  some  free  men  who  had  been  taken 
and  (by  the  gift  of  Titus)  certain  sacred  books.  After  this  he 
repaired  to  Rome  and  received  one  of  the  pensions,  which 
Vespasian  Caccording  to  Suetonius)  was  the  first  to  bestow  upon 
Latin  and  Greek  writers.  He  was  also  made  a  Roman  citizen 
and  received  an  estate  in  Judaea.  Thenceforward  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  work  under  the  patronage  of  Vespasian,  Titus 
and  Domitian.  As  he  mentions  the  death  of  Agrippa  11.  it  is 
probable. that  he  lived  into  the  ind  century;  but  the  date  of 
Agrippa'a  death  has  been  challenged  and,  if  his  patron  Epaphro- 
<fitus  may  be  identified  with  Neto's  freedman,  it  is  possible  that 
Josephus  may  have  been  involved  in  bis  fall  and  perished  under 
]>omitiaD  in  95. 

W0KICS.— I .  Tke  Jtwisi  War  (nvl  rot  loulauot  reUitm) ,  the  oldest 
of  Josephus'  extant  writings,  was  written  towards  the  cod  of  VeipS' 
sian's  reipi  (69-79)  The  Araimaic  (  '  *  '  ' 
but  the  Greek  version  was  piepafcd 


r^vn  (69-79]    The  Araimaic  original  has  not  been  preserved; 
e  Greek  version  was  piepafcd  by  Josephus  himself  in  conjunc- 
tion vrith  competent  Greek  scholars.    Its  purpose  in  all  probsoility 


was,  in  the  fint  instance,  to  exhibit  to  the  Babylonian  Jews  the 
overwhelming  power  of  Rome  and  so  to  deter'them  from  repeating 
the  futile  revolt  o(  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  Of  its  seven  books,  the 
first  two  survey  t^e  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the  outbicak  of  war  in  67,  and 
here  Josephus  relies  upon  some  such  general  history  as  that  of 
Nicolaus  of  [>&maBCUs.     The  rest  deals  with  the  events  of  the  war 


(67-73}  which  fell  more  or  less  within  his  own  knowledge.  Vespasian, 
Ticus  and  Agrippa  11.  testified  (he  tells  usi  to  his  accuracy.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Zealots  would  probably  have  protested  against  his 


pro-Roman  prejudices. 

2.  The  Jemii  Anlimiitiet  (1ou<au4 'Apxs<•^•T'a)  covets  In  twenty 
books  the  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  Rome.  It  was  finished  in  the  thirteenth 
ycitfof  Domitian  (03).  Itspurpose  was  to  glorify  the  Jewish  nation 
tn  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  world.  In  the  part  covered  by  the  books 
of  the  Bible  Josephus  follows  them,  and  that  mainly,  if  not  entirely 
as  they  are  translated  into  Greek  by  the  Seventy  (the  Septua^nt 
version).  Being  a  Pharisee,  he  sometimes  introduces  traditions 
of  the  Elders,  which  are  either  inferences  from,  or  embroideries  of, 
the  biblical  narrative.  Sometimes,  also,  he  gives  proof  of  some 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  supplements  his  scriptural  authorities, 
which  include  1  Esdras,  from  general  Greek  histories.  For  the  later 
period  he  uses  the  Greek  Esther,  with  its  additions,  i  Maccabees, 
Polybius,  Strabo  and  Nicolaus  of  I^amascus.  But  towards  the  end 
be  confesses  that  he  has  grown  weary  of  his  task,  and  his  history 
becomes  meagre.  The  work  contains  accounts  of  John  the  Bsfrtiit 
and  Jesus,  which  may  account  for  the  fact  that  Josephus'  writings 
were  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  Christiana  But  the  description 
of  Jesus  as  "  a  wise  man,  if  indeed  one  should  call  him  a  nian, '  can 
hardly  be  genuine,  and  the  assertion  "  this  was  the  Christ "  is  equally 
doubtful,  unless  it  be  assumed  that  the  Greek  word  Christos  had  be- 
come technical  in  the  tense  of  false-Christ  or  false-prophet  among 
non-Christian  Jews. 

3.  Josephus  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  own  Liff  in  order  to  defend 
bimself  against  the  accusation  brought  by  his  enemy  Justus  of 
TUicrias  to  the  effect  that  he  had  really  been  the  cause  el  the  Jewish 


S«7 

rebellion.  Inhisde(eaosJa«pbiisdcasrt*{nat!iefacCaa«nafntcd 
in  the  Jtmik  War  and  Kpecaents  kinself  as  a  partisan  of  Roma 
and.  therefore,  as  a  traitor  to  his  own  people  from  the  beginning. 

4.  The  two  books  Agauui  Apion  are  a  defence  or  apology  directed 
against  current  misrepresentations  of  the  Jews.  Earlier  titles  tn 
CoHaminithtAnliMtalyoltiu  Jews  tx  Against  UuCrttks,  Apionwaa 
the  leader  of  the  Alejandrine  embassy  which  opposed  Philo  and  his 
companions  when  they  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews 
before  Caligula.  The  defence  which  Joeephus  puts  forwaid  liaa  a 
permanent  value  and  shows  him  at  his  best. 

The  Greek  text  of  Josephus'  works  has  been  edited  with  full  cotlec- 
tbn  of  different  readinn  by  B,  Nieae  (Berlin,  1887-1895).  The 
Teuboer  text  by  Naber  isbascd on  this.  The  translstion  into  English 
of  W.  Whiston  has  been  (superficially)  revised  by  A.  R.  ShSleto 
(1889-1890).  SchOrer  (flulary  of  Ou  Jiuiih  PuMi  gives  a  full 
bibliography.  (I.H.A.HJ 

JOSHBCAV,  t  smalt  pntvince  of  Posia  covering  about  1000 
sq.  m.  Fop.  about  5000.  It  has  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
Liioo,  and  is  held  in  fief  by  the  bmily  of  Babnun  Mina,  Mtiixi 
ed  Dowleh  (d.  rSSs).  Its  diief  town  and  the  residence  of  the 
governor  used  to  be  Joahekan-KaG,  a  large  village  with  fine 
gardens,  formerly  famous  for  its  carpets  (io/t),  but  now  the  chief 
place  is  Maimeh,  a  little  city  with  a  population  of  1500,  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  6670  ft.,  about  63  m.  from  Isfahan  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  and  13  m.  south-west  of  Joshekan-Kali. 

JOSHDA,  BOOR  OF,  the  sixth  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  first  of  the  group  known  as  the  "  Former  Prophets." 
It  takes  its  name  from  Joshua'  the  ion  o{  NOn,  an  Ephraimite 
who,  on  the  death  of  Moses,  assumed  the  leadership  to  which  he 
had  previously  been  designated  by  his  chief  (Deut.  zxxi.  14  seq., 
S3),  and  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  The 
book  differs  from  the  Pentateuch  or  Torah  in  the  absence  of 
legal  matter,  and  in  its  intimate  coimexion  with  the  narrative 
in  the  books  which  follow.  It  is,  however,  the  proper  sequel 
to  the  origins  of  the  people  as  related  in  Genesis,  to  the  exodus 
of  the  Isnielite  tribes  from  Egypt,  and  their  joumeyings  in  the 
wilderness.  On  these  and  also  on  literary  grounds  it  is  often 
convenient  to  class  the  first  sue  books  of  the  Bible  as  a  unit 
under  the  term  "  Hexateuch."  For  an  exhaustive  detailed 
study  has  revealed  many  signs  of  diversity  of  authorship  which 
combine  to  show  that  the  book  is  due  to  the  incorporation  of 
older  material  in  two  main  redactions;  one  deeply  imbued  with 
the  language  and  thought  of  Deuteronomy  itseli  (D),  the  other 
of  the  post-exilic  priestly  circle  (P)  which  gave  the  PAitateuch 
its  present  form.  That  the  older  sources  (which  often  prove 
to  be  composite)  are  actually  identical  with  the  Yahwist  or 
Judaean  (J)  and  the  Elohist  or  Ephraimite  (£)  narratives  (on 
which  see  Genesis)  is  not  improbable,  though,  especially  as 
regards  the  former,  still  very  uncertain.  In  general  the  liteiaty 
problems  are  exceedingly  intricate,  and  no  attempt  can  be  made 
here  to  deal  with  them  as  fully  as  they  deserve. 

Tht  Imasi»H. — ^The  book  falls  luturally  into  two  main  parts, 
of  which  the  first,  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  and  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  (i.-xii.)  is  mainly  due  to  Deuteronomic  compilers. 
It  opens  with  the  preparations  for  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  capture  of  the  powerful  city  Jericho.  Ai,  near  Bethel,  is 
taken  after  a  temporary  repulse,  and  Joshua  proceeds  to  erect 
an  altar  upon  Mt  Ebal  (north  of  Shechem).  For  the  tuUness 
with  which  the  events  are  recorded  the  writers  were  probably 
indebted  to  local  stories. 

The  f  sraelitea  are  at  Abel-Shittim  (already  reached  in  Num.  xxv.  1). 
Moses  is  dead,  and  Joshua  enters  upon  his  task  with  the  help  of 
the  Tiansjordanic  tribes  who  have  already  received  their  territory  (i). 
The  narrative  is  of  the  later  prophetic  sUmp  (D;  cf.  Deut.  lii. 
iS-as,  xi.  34,  where  Moses  is  the  speaker;  xxxi.  1-8),  but  may  be 
based  upon  an  earlier  and  shorter  record  (E;  fa.  1  seq.,  10,  iia). 


>Heb.  JiUthHo;  later  JiskHa;  Gr.  Is'sii'.  wlience  "Jesus" 
in  the  A.V.  of  Heb.  iv.  8;  another  form  of  the  name  is  Hoshea 
(Num.  xiii.  8,  16).  The  name  may  mean  "  Vah(web^  is  wealth,  sr 
u  (our)  war-cry,  or  saves."  The  only  extra-bibhcal  notice  of 
Joshua  is  the  inscription  of  mote  than  doubtful  genuineness  given 
by  Procopius  ( Voa^  ii.  so),  and  mentioned  also  by  Moses  of  Chorene 
Ihitt.  Arm.  L  18).  It  is  said  to  have  stood  at  Tingis  in  Mauretania, 
and  to  have  borne  that  those  who  erected  It  had  Bed  before  'I*«ti 
&  XqvTft.  For  the  medieval  Samaritan  Book  of  Joshua,  see  T. 
Juynboll,  Chramicum  Samaritammm  (184^):  J.  A.  Montgomsry, 
Tit  SomariloMS  (1907),  pp.  301  sqq. 
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JOSHUA 


or  the  ralMioii  of  the  tpica  to  Jerkho,  two  venions  were  comnt 
(duplicates  ii.  3,  la.  18;  v.  15  leq.  breaks  the  connexion  between  w. 
I«  and  18,  but  u  reaumed  in  ft.  72-^4);  D's  addition  is  to  be  reoog- 
woBed  in  U.  9^-1 1.  The  incident  occupies  at  least  four  days,  but  the 
idlin  narrative  reckons  three  days  between  L  11  and  ni.  a.  Next 
follow  the  pasaan  of  the  Jordan  (commemorated  by  the  erection  of 
twelve  stones),  the  encampment  at  Gilgal,  and  the  observance  of  the 
rite  of  circumcision  and  of  the  pasaover  (iii.-v.).  The  complicated 
Barrative  in  iii.-iv.  is  of  composite  oriain  (contrast  tii.  17  with  iv. 
10  seq.,  19;  iv.  3,  8  with  sv.  9,  ao;  and  ci.  iii.  la  with  the  superfluous 
'ls  in  ii..  D  has  amplified  (iii.  4b,  7.  106,  iv  9-ioa.  12. 
1  subsequently  P  (or 
,  note  the  number 
.  10-12). 
'shere 


>  SCO.,  n, . 

_-'.2,ftc.).    As  11      .  

14;  more  pnaminently  in  iv.  21-v.  i,  v.  4r-8),  andsul 
a  hand  akin  to  P)  has  worked  over  the  whole  (iii.  4, 
andtheprohibition.cf.  Num.i.5i;iii-8,  I5seq.;iv.  13.  19;  v.  k 
Crcumctuon,  already  familiar  from  Exod.  iv.  26,  DeuL  x.  x6,  i 


the  "reproach  of  ^grypt"  («.  9),  but  iv.  30  suggests  a  different 
origin,  nz.  the  sacred  stone-circle  (cf.  Jud|^  ill.  19,  R.V.  marg.). 
An  older  account  of  the  divine  commission  to  Joshua  appears  in  die 
archaic  passage  v.  13-15  (cf*  Moses  in  Exod.  iii.).  Fusion  of  sources 
is  obvious  in  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Jericho  (contrast  vi.  5  and  v. 
10,  fv.  31  and  24,  w.  3a  and  2^) ;  according  to  one  (E  ?)  the  people 
naich  seven  times  round  the  city  on  one  day,  the  ark  and  the  priests 
occupying  a  prominent  position  (vi.  4-6, 7M>,  la  seq.,  x6a,  30  [part}, 
33-24} :  hut  in  the  other  they  march  every  day  for  seven  days. 
Both  here  and  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  Sq;>tuagint  tias  several 
variations  and  omisuons,  due  either  to  an  (unsuc^ssful)  attempt 
to  umpUfy  the  present  difficulties,  or  to  the  use  of  another  recenrion. 
The  cune  pronounced  hy  Joshua  upon  the  destroyed  dty  of  Jericho 
(vi.  36)  ihoukl  be  associated  with  an  incident  in  the  reign  of  Abab 
which  IS  acquainted  with  the  story  (1  Kings  xvi.  34) ;  the  city,  how- 
ever, reappears  in  Joshua  xviii.  21 ;  2  Sam.  x.  5.  Achan's  sacrilege, 
the  cause  of  the  repulse  at  Ai  and  of  the  naming  of  the  valley  of 
Acbn*  CriL),  is  introduced  by  vi.  18  seq.,  346,  and,  as  its  spirit  shows, 
is  of  rdatively  later  date.  It  contains  some  probable  traces  of  D 
(in  vii.  5,7,11  seq.,  1 5. 25)  and  P  (in  «0.  i ,  1 8, 24  seq.).  The  capture 
of  Ai  has  marks  of  the  same  dual  ort^n  as  the  preceding  chapters 
(cf.  viii.  3a  with  10,  and  contrast  viii.  3-9  with  «.  la;  w.  5-7  with 
18,  36:  V.  19  with  28).  The  general  resemblance  between  chs. 
viL-viiL  utd  the  war  with  Benjamin  (Judges  xx.)  should  be  noticed. 

'  Conqiustt  in  Pahstitu. — The  erection  of  the  altar,  not  at  the 
scene  of  battle  (cf.  x  Sam.  xiv.  35)  but  on  Mt  Ebal  (viii.  30-35, 
P),  presupposes  the  conquest  of  central  Palestine  and  the 
removal  of  the  ark  from  Gilgal.  These,  however,  are  not 
nanated,  and,  unless  some  account  of  them  has  been  replaced  by 
the  present  passage,  this  portion  of  the  conquest  was  ignored. 
Poflubly'the  passage  is  not  in  its  original  position:  in  the 
Septuagint  it  appears  after  iz.  a,  while  Josephus  {Ani.  v.  x,  xq) 
and  the  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua  read  it  before  cb.  ziii.; 
DillmaDD,  however,  would  place  it  after  xi.  33.  The  capture 
of  Jericho  and  Ai  is  followed  by  the  successful  stratagem  of 
the  Gibeonites  to  make  peace  with  Israel  (iz.).  This  involves 
them  in  a  war  with  the  southern  Canaanites;  Joshua  intervenes 
and  obtains  a  crowning  victory  (z.).  Hie  camp  is  still  at  Gilgal. 
A  similar  conquest  of  the  northern  Canaanites  follows  (xi.),  and 
the  first  part  of  the  book  concludes  witlt  a  summary  of  the 
results  of  the  Israelite  invasion  (zti.). 

No  satisfkctory  exi^nation  of  viii.  30-35  has  been  found,  yet  ix.  1 
seq.  seems  to  show  that  it  was  the  prelude  to  the  (^naam'te  wars. 
In  contrast  to  the  absenee  of  any  reference  to  the  occupation  of 
central  Palestioe^  the  conquest  of  the  south  was  current  in  several 
divergent  traditions.  Two  records  are  blended  in  ix.:  one  narrates 
the  covenant  with  the  Gibeonites,  the  other  that  with  the  Hivites 
(properly  Hiwites) ;  and  in  the  latter  Joshua  has  no  place  (tv.  4  seq.. 
66,  7,  11-14,  Ac.).  The  former  has  additions  by  D  (n.  96,  10,  24 
seq.)  and  by  P  (w.  15  last  clause.  17-21);  the  latter,  tn  accordance 
with  the  legislation  01  its  day  (posterior  to  Ezek.  xliv.  6  sqq,).  does 
notallowthe  Gibeonites  to  mmistertothetempleoraltar,  but  merely 
to  the  "  congregation,"  a  characterirtic  post-exilic  term  (contrast 
sr.  31  and  33;  and  on  27  see  Sept.  and  commentaries).  The  story 
of  the  covenant  conflicts  with  the  notice  that  Gibeon  was  still  an 
independent  Canaanitc  ci^  in  David's  time  (3  Sam.  xxi.  2).  The 
defeat  of  the  southern  coalition  is  based,  as  the  doublets  show,  upon 
two  sources;  the  war  arises  from  two  causes  (vengeance  upon  the 
Gibeonites,  and  the  attempt  to  overthrow  Israel),  and  concludes  with 
a  twofold  victory:  in  x.  t6~24  the  kings  are  pursued  to  Maklndah 
and  shpn.  in  s.  ii  they  are  smitten  by  a  great  hailstorm  in  their 
Ught  to  Asckah  (cf.  I  Sam.  vH.  10.  xiv.  15.  in  the  same  district). 
Rtdactional  links  have  been  added,  apparently  by  D.  to  whom  is 
possibly  due  the  sunia  quoted  frotn  the  book  01  Jashar  (».  13  seq.). 
a  poetioil  address  to  the  sun  and  moon,  of  the  nature  of  a  prayer 
or  speU  for  their  aid  (cf.  Judges  V.30,  and  see  Ecdus.xlvi.  4).    The 


literal  interpretation  of  this  phinresoucquotetieB  has  beea  iafluaocad 
by  the  prosaic  comments  at  die  end  of  e.  13  and  beginning  of  ».  14. 
Verse  15,  which  closes  the  account,  anttcipates  s.  43:  the  Septuagint 
omits  both.  The  generalizing  narrative  (x.  38^].  which  u  due  Co 
D  in  its  present  form,  is  partly  based  upon  old  matter  {e.g.  the 
capture  of  Makkedah),  but  is  inconsistent  with  what  precedes 
(p.  37,  see  p.  23  sqq.)  and  folk»ws  (capture  of  Debir,  p.  38  seq.,  see 
XV.  i5:Judgesi.  11).  The  description  of  the  conquest  of  the  nonbens 
Canaanites  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  south.  The  main  part  is 
from  an  older  source  (xi.  1,  4-9;  see  DBBoaAR),  the  amptificatkma 
(p.  3  seq.)  are  due  to  D,  as  also  are  the  summary  (pp.  10-23,  cf.  style 
of  X.  38-^),  and  the  enumeration  of  the  total  results  of  the  invasioa 
(xiL),  which  includes  names  not  prevbusly  mentioned. 

Division  of  ike  Land.—T)kt  result  of  the  events  narrated  in  the 
first  part  of  the  book  is  to  ascribe  the  entire  subjugation  of  Cans  in 
to  Joshua,  whose  centre  was  at  Gilgal  (z.  15,  43).  He  is  now 
"  old  and  advanced  in  years,  "  and  although  modi  outlying  land 
remained  to  be  possessed,  he  is  instructed  to  divide  the  con- 
quered districts  among  the  western  tribes  (ziii.  z  sqq.).  Thia 
is  detailed  at  length  in  the  second  part  of  the  book.  With  the 
completion  of  the  division  his  mission  is  accomplished.  Tbe 
main  body  of  this  part  (ziii.  x5-ziv.  5;  zv.-zvii.;  xvifi.  ix-zzL 
4a;  zzii.  7-34}  is  in  iu  present  form  almost  entirely  due  to  P. 

In  regard  to  details.  xiiL  2-6  (now  D)  expresses  the  view  that  the 
conauest  was  incomplete,  and  numbers  districts  chiefly  in  the 
south-west  and  in  the  Lebanon.  Two  sources  deal  with  the  inberic- 
anoe  of  the  east  Jordan  tribes  in  terms  which  arc — (a)  general  (xiU. 
S-13,  D),  and  (fr)  precise  (m.  15-33,  P).  The  latter  sUnds  between 
the  oufMicate  pasnges  xiii.  14  and  u  seq.  (see  the  SepL).  With 
the  interest  uken  in  these  tribes,  cf.  lor  (a)  L  13-18;  Deut.  uL  i3-3a, 
and  the  sequel  in  Joshuxxxli.  t-6;  and  for  (fr)  xxii.  9  seq. ;  Num.  aoodL 
P's  account  of  the  division  opens  vrith  an  introductory  notice  o(  the 
manner  in  which  Eleazar  the  priest  and  Joshua  (note  the  ocder) 

frepare  to  complete  the  work  whidi  Moses  had  Iw^un  (xiv.  1—5). 
t  opens  with  Judah,  its  borders  (xv.  i-ia)  and  cities  (1*.  ao-62), 
and  continues  with  the  two  Joseph  tribes,  Ephraim  (xvi.  4-9, 
contrast  details  in  nr.  1-^)  and  Manasseh  (xvii.  i-io,  cf.  Num. 
xxvi.  30-33,  xxvii.  l-ti ;  (7.  There  is  now  a  break  in  the  narrstive 
(xviii.  2-10,  source  uncertain);  seven  tribes  have  not  yet  received 
an  inheritance,  and  Joshua  (alone)  encourages  them  to  send  three 
men  from  each  tribe  to  walk  through  the  land — ejcduding  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah  and  Joseph — and  to  oring  a  deicription  oTit  to  him, 
after  which  he  divides  it  among  them  by  lot.  P  ^  now  resumes 
with  an  account  of  the  borders  and  cities  01  Benjamin  (xviii.  ii-sS), 
Simeon,  Zebulun,  Iisachar,  Asher.  Naphtali  and  Dan  (xix. ;  on  *.  47, 
see  below);  and,  after  the  subscription  (xix.  51),  concludes  with  the 
institution  of  the  cities  of  refuge  (xx.,  cf.  Num.  xxxv.),  and  of  the 
Levitical  cities  (xxi.,  contrast  the  earlier  brief  noticcj  xiii.  14,  33). 
Chapter  XX., bcloflgingto  the  EVedaction,  has  certain  pomts  of  contact 
with  Deut.  xtx.  whicn,  it  is  very  important  to  observe,  are  wanting 
in  the  Septuagint ;  and  xxi.  4^-45  closes  D's  account  of  the  diviuon. 
and  in  the  Septuagint  contains  matter  most  of  which  is  now  given 
by  P  in  xix.  d9  seq.  Twonarrativcsdescribethcdismiasalof  thetrauu- 
Jordanic  tric«s  alter  their  co-operation  in  the  conquest,  viz.  xxiL  x-6 
(D),  and  xxii.  9  seq.  (P) ;  cf.  above, on  xiii.  8  seq.  P.  with  thedeacrq>- 
tion  of  the  erection  of  the  altar  (p.  34,  Gilead  ? ;  cf .  Gen.  xzxi.  ^7  acq.). 
is  apparently  a  late  re-writing  of  some  now  obscure  incident  to 
empnasize  the  unity  of  worship.  P's  account  of  the  distributioo  of 
land  among  the  nirtc  and  a  half  tribes  by  Eleazar  and  Joshua  (from 
xiv.  1-5  to  xix.  51)  appears  to  have  been  on  the  lines  laid  down  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  ^P).  The  scene,  according  to  xviti.  [,  is  Shiloh,  and 
this  verse,  which  docs  not  belong  to  the  context,  should  apparently 
precede  P's  narrative  in  xiv.  1.  But  of  the  occupation  «  Shiloh. 
the  famous  Ephraimite  sanctuary  and  the  seat  of  the  ark.  we  have 
no  information.  The  older  source,  however,  presupposes  that 
Judah  and  the  two  Joseph  tribes  have  acquired  their  territory; 
the  renuining  seven  are  blamed  for  their  indifference  (xviii.  a-iOk 
see  above),  and  receive  their  lot  conjointly  at  the  camp  at  SkiUk. 
But  if  the  location  is  an  attempt  to  narmoniu  with  xviiL  I,  CUgU 
should  probably  be  restored.  The  section  xviii.  a-io  is  followed 
hy^  xxi.  43  seq.  (above),  and  may  have  been  preceded  originally  by 
xiii.  1,  7  (where  read:  inheritance  for  the  lesen  tribes);  in  its  present 
form  it  appears  to  be  due  to  D.  Another  account  of  the  exploits 
of  Judah  and  Joie(>h  can  be  traced  here  and  there,  cf.  in  xiv.  6-15 
(where  Caleb  receives  Hebron  as  his  inheritance  and  the  "  land 
bad  rest  from  war  ").  and  xvii.  14-18  (where  Joseph  receives  an 
additional  lot);  but  where  these  traditions  have  not  been  worked 
into  later  narratives,  they  exist  only  in  fr^mentary  form  and  are 
chiefly  recognizable  by  their  standpoint.  They  are  characterized 
by  the  view  that  the  conquest  was  only  a  partial  one,  and  one  which 
was  neither  the  work  of  a  single  man  nor  at  his  instigation,  but  due 


^  Traces  of  composite  material  may  be  recognized — (a)  where,  in 
place  of  boundaries,  P  has  given  lists  of  cities  whkh  au>eer  to  be 
taken  from  other  sources  (ct.  the  instructions  in  xviii.  9).  and  (6)  in 
the  double  headings  (see  Addis,  The  HexaUuck,  L  330,  note  I ,  aii4  the 
commcataries). 
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oiiKly  to  iadhridail  or  tiibtl  acUnAgcnli.  TUi  view  eu  be 
Inccd  ia  xiii.  ij,  xv.  (3  (cf.  the  penUel  Judtes  L  ai  in  cootnit  to 
».  8),  xvi.  10  (Jixign  1. 19),  xviL  1  i-m  (Jinie*  ■■  >7  M*)-)!  »ui  >n  the 
ceferencet  to  lepmnte  tnbkl  or  hmuy  expuiti:  xv.  I3ri9>  nk  47 
(cf.  Judga  i.  M  acq.,  xviii.). 

Two  closing  addresMi  «i«  ucribed  to  Joshiu,  otie  in  exhorta- 
tion simiUr  to  the  faomilies  in  secondary  portions  of  Deuteronomy 
(xxiii.;  cf.  Moaea  in  Deut.  xxviii.  aeq.,  and  Samuel's  last  address 
in  I  Sam.  xii.),  which  virtually  excludes  the  other  (xxiv.),  where 
Joshua  assembles  Ihe  tribes  at  Shechem  (Shjloh,  in  the  Septua- 
giot)  and  passes  under  review  the  history  of  Israel  from  the 
days  of  heathenism  (before  Abraham  was  brought  into  (^naan) 
down  through  the  oppression  in  Egypt,  the  exodna,  the  conquest 
in  East  Jordan  and  the  occupation  of  Canaan.  A  few  otberwiie 
unknown  details  are  to  be  found  (xxiv.  a,  11  aeq.  14).  The 
address  (which  is  extremely  imporunt  for  its  tepresenution  of 
the  religioiis  conditions)  it  made  the  occasion  for  a  aoteniD 
covenant  whereby  the  people  agree  to  cleave  to  Yahweh  alone. 
This  ia  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  a  stone  under  the  oak 
by  the  sanctuary  of  Yahweh  (for  the  tree  with  its  aaacd  pillar, 
aee  Gen.  xxxv.  4 ;  Judges  ix.  6).  The  people  are  then  diamlwrd, 
and  the  book  doses  in  ordinary  narrative  style  with  the  death  of 
Joshua  and  his  burial  in  his  inheritance  at  Timnath-aerah  in 
Irit  Ephraim  (cf.  xix.  49  seq.);  the  burial  of  Joseph  in  Shechem; 
and  the  death  and  burial  of  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  in  the 
*■  hiU  of  Fhinehas." 

Chapter  xxiv.  pmuppoies  the  complete  subjection  of  the  Canaan- 
itea  and  ia  of  a  late  prophetic  stamp.  Some  siffna  of  amplification 
(a.f.  K.  tib,  IX,  31)  suggest  that  it  was  iiiaertedl>y  a  Deuteianomic 
band,  evidently  distinct  from  the  author  of  xxiii.  But  elaewbere 
there  are  traces  of  secondary  Deuteronomic  expansion  and  of  internal 
■ncongruitiea  in  I>euteronomtc  narratives;  contrast  xiv.  6-X5  with 
Joabua's  extermination  of  the  "  Anakim  "  in  xi.  ai  aeq.;  the  use  of 
thia  name  with  the  "  Philistinea  "  of  xUi.  a  (see  PhilistIMBs),  or  the 
conquesta  in  xi<  16-22  with  the  names  m  x.  36-43.  All  theae 
passaga  are  now  due  to  D;  but  not  only  ia  DNniteronomy  itself 
composite,  a  twofold  redaction  can  be  traced  in  Judgca.  Samuel  and 
Kinea,  thua  involving  the  deeper  literary  problema  of  Joahua  with 
the  histarical  hooka  generally.'  Both  Jowua  xxiii.  and  xxiv.  are 
cloaely  connected  with  the  very  complicated  introduction  to  the 
era  of  the  "  jud^  "  in  Judges  11  6  sqq.,  and  ii.  6-9  actually  resume 


jodv.  28  sqq., 


;  the  Sentuasint  appends  to  the  dose  of 


JoahoathebcginnlngoftheatacyofEbudUudgeaiiL  12  seq.).  Both 
udgea  i.-ii.s and  chap.  xvii.-xxi.  aicof  poat-Ueutcronomic  iaaertion, 
and  they  represent  conditions  analogous  to  the  older  noticca  imbedded 
in  the  later  work  of  P  (Judges  i.  2T,  nx.  10-12,  d.  Joahua  xv.  63; 
■ee  Jddcbs  ai  fin.).  Moreover,  P  in  ita  turn  shows  daewhen 
definite  indkationa  of  different  perloda  and  atandpointa,  and  the  luki 
■tate  of  the  book  at  a  late  age  u  shown  by  tlw  pieaence  of  I>eutcro. 
iiomicelementainjQehuaxx.,not[oundintheSeptiiagint,and  by  the 
numcroua  and  often  striking  readings  which  the  latter  recension 
pieaenta. 

Value  af  Ike  Book.— The  value  of  the  book  of  Joshua  Is 
primarily  religious;  its  fervency,  its  conviction  of  the  destiny  of 
Israel  and  its  inculcation  of  the  unity  and  greatness  of  the  (^ 
of  Israel  give  expression  to  the  philosophy  of  Israelite  historians. 
As  an  historical  record  its  value  must  depend  upon  a  careful 
criticism  of  its  contents  in  the  light  of  biblical  history  and 
external  information.  Its  description  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
comes  from  an  age  when  the  event  was  a  shadow  of  the  past. 
It  is  an  ideal  view  of  the  manner  in  which  a  divinely  appointed 
leader  guided  a  united  people  into  the  promised  land  of  theii 
ancestors,  and,  after  a  few  brief  wars  of  extermination  (x.-zii.), 
died  leaving  the  people  in  quiet  posscsaon  of  their  new  inherit- 
ance (xi.  13;  xxi.  44  acq.;  xxiii.  1).'  On  the  other  iiand,  the 
earlier  inhabitants  were  not  finally  subjugated  until  Sotomon's 
reign  (i  Kings  ix.  20);  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  David  from  the 
Jebusites  (2  Sam.  v.);  and  several  sites  in  its  neighbourhood, 
together  with  important  fortresses  like  Cezer,  Megiddo  and 
Taanach,  were  not  held  by  Israd  at  the  first.    There  arc  traces 

*  The  close  relation  between  what  may  ba  called  the  Deutemaomic 
biatofy  (Joshua-Kinga)  and  ita  introduction  (the  legal  book  of 
Deotenmomy)  independently  ahow  the  difficulty  of  supporting  the 
tfaditfamal  date  ascribed  to  the  latter. 

'  G.  F.  Moon  (Ewy.  Bii.,  col.  2608,  note  2)  drawa  attention  to 
the  instructive  paiallcl  furnished  by  the  Greek  legends  of  the  Dorian 
invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  (the  "  tetura  "  of  the  HefacWdae, 
the  partition  of  the  land  by  k>t.  Ice.). 
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of  other  conflicting  traditions  reprfKoting  independent  tribal 
efiorts  which  were  not  successful,  and  the  Israelites  ate  even  said 
to  live  in  the  midst  of  Canaanitcs,  intermarrying  with  thenMhd 
adopting  their  cult  Uudgea  i.-iii.  6).  From  a  careful  ooasider- 
ation  of  all  the  evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  biblical 
scholars  are  now  almost  unanimous  that  the  more  finished  picture 
of  the  Israelite  invasion  and  settlement  cannot  be  accepted  as 
a  historical  record  for  the  age.  It  accords  with  this  that  the 
elaborate  tribal-lists  and  boimdaties  prove  to  be  of  greater 
value  for  the  geography  than  for  the  history  of  Palestine,  and 
the  attempts  to  use  them  as  evidence  for  the  early  history  of 
Israd  have  involved  numerous  additional  difficulties  and 
confusion.' 

The  book  of  Joshua  has  ascribed  to  one  man  conquests  which 
are  not  confirmed  by  subsequent  history.  The  capture  ci 
Bethel,  implied  rather  than  ilesctibed  in  Joshua  viii.,  is  eiiewfaeic 
the  woA  o(  the  Joseph  tribes  (JodgesL  as  sqq.,  d.  features  in  the 
conquest  of  Jericho,  Joshua  vL  25).  Joshua's  victory  in  north 
Palestine  has  its  paralld  in  Judges  iv.  at  another  period  (see 
Debokah),  and  Adoni-scdek  of  Jerusalem  Onshua  x.)  can 
scsicdy  be  severed  from  the  Adoni-bexek  taken  by  the  tribes  of 
Judah  atid  Simeon  (Judges  i.  5-7) .  The  prominence  of  Joshua  as 
military  and  religious  leader,  and  especially  his  connexion  with 
Shechem  and  SUloh,  have  suggested  that  he  was  a  hero  of  the 
Joseph  tribes  of  central  Palestine  (vis.  Ephtaim  and  Manasseh). 
Moreover,  the  traditions  in  Joditia  viiL  30-ix.  s,  and  Dent.  xxviL 
i-g  leem  to  place  the  airi^  at  Mt  Elnl  immediatdy  after  the 
crossing  of  the  Jordan.  This  implies  that  Israel  (like  Jacob  in 
Gen.  xxxiL)  cmaaed  by  the  Jabbok,  and  in  fact  the  Wadi  Fari't 
ptovidea  an  easy  road  to  Shechem,  to  the  south-east  of  which 
lies  Juldjil;  and  while  this  is  the  Gilgal  of  Deut.  xi.  30^ 
the  battles  at  Jericho  and  Ai  (Joshua  iL  aeq.)  occur  naturalljr 
after  the  encampment  at  the  southern  Gilgal  (near  Jericho).  The 
alternative  view  (see  especially  Stade,  Cesek.  Ia.  i.  ^33  sqq.) 
connects  itself  partly  with  the  ancestor  of  all  the  tribes  (Jacob, 
('.«.  Israel),  and  partly  with  the  eponym  of  the  Joseph  tribes 
whose  early  days  were  spent  around  Shechem,  the  removal  irf 
whose  bones  from  Egypt  muat  have  found  a  prominent  place  in 
the  traditions  of  the  tribes  concerned  (Gen.  I.  25;  Fjmd.  ziii.  19; 
Joshua  xxiv.  32).  According  to  one  view  (Stade,  Wellhausen, 
Guthe,  &c.)  only  the  Joseph  tribes  were  in  Egypt,  and  separate 
tribal  movements  (see  Jddsh)  have  been  incorporated  ia  the 
growth  of  the  tradition;  the  probability  that  the  specific  tradi- 
tions of  the  Joseph  tribes  have  been  exdaed  or  subordinated  finds 
support  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Judaean  P  has  abridged  and 
confused  the  tribal  lists  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 

The  serious  character  of  the  problems  of  early  Israelite  history 
can  be  perceived  from  the  renewed  endeavours  to  present  an 
adequate  outline  of  the  courae  of  events;  for  a  criticism  of  the 
most  prominent  hypotheses  see  Cheyne,  £iicy.  £i&.  art.  "  Tribes" 
(col.  5209  seq.) ;  a  new  theory  has  been  more  recently  advanced 
by  £.  Meyer  (Die  IsnelUm  u.  ikn  NoMonUmme,  1906).  But 
Joahua  as  a  tribal  hero  tloes  not  bdong  to  the  earliest  phase  in 
the  surviving  traditions.  Be  has  no  place  in  the  oUest 
surviving  narratives  of  the  exodus  (Wdlhauaen,  Steuemagd); 
and  only  later  sources  add  him  to  Caleb  (Num.  xiv.  30;  the 
reference  m  Deut.  L  38  is  part  of  an  insertion),  or  regard  him  as 
the  leader  of  all  the  tribes  (Deut.  iii.  21, 28}.  As  an  attendant  of 
Moses  at  the  tent  of  meeting  he  appears  in  quite  secondary 
passages  (Exod.  xxxlii.  r-ti;  Num.  xL  28).  His  defeat  of  the 
Amalekites  is  in  a  narrative  (Eiod.xvil.  8-16)  which  bdongs  mote 

■  The  historical  problema  arc  noticed  in  all  biblical  hiatoriea,  and 
in  the  commentaries  on  Joshua  and  Judgea.  Against  the  ordinary 
critical  view,  see  J.  Orr,  PrMem  of  Oie  O.T.  (1905)  pp.  240  aeq. 
This  writer  (on  whom  see  A.  S.  Pealce,  The  Inltrfreter,  1008,  pp.  2S2 
seq.)  takes  the  book  as  a  whole,  allowance  being  made  for  "  toe 
leneializing  tendency  peculiar  to  all  aummaries."  His  argument 
that  "  the  circumstantiality,  local  knowledge  and  evidently  full 
recollection  of  the  narratives  (in  Jo^ua)  give  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  their  statements  "  is  one  which  historical  criticism  in  00  field 
wouM  regard  as  conclusive,  and  his  contention  that  a  redactor 
would  hardly  incorporate,  conflicting  traditions  in  his  narrative 
"  If  he  believed  they  contradicted  it  "  begs  the  question  and 
ignores  Oriental  literature. 
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naturally  to  ttie  wilderBca  of  Shur,  uid  it  awodatea  him  with 
traditiooa  of  a  movement  direct  into  aouth  Palatine  which  finds 
ita%>unterpart  when  the  clan  Caleb  (q.v.)  is  artificially  treated  as 
possessing  its  seats  with  Joshua's  permission.  But  points  of 
resemblance  between  Joshua  the  inVader  and  Saul  the  founder 
of  the  (north)  Israelite  monarchy  ^n  in  weight  when  the  tradi- 
tioaa  of  both  recognise  the  inclusion  or  possession  of  Judah,  and 
thus  stand  upon  quite  another  plane  as  compared  with  those  of 
David  the  founder  of  the  Judaean  dynasty.  Instead  of  rejecting 
the  older  stories  of  Joshua's  conquests  it  may  be  preferable  to 
Infer  that  there  were  radical  divergences  In  the  historical  views 
of  the  past.  Consequently,  the  parallels  between  Joshua  and 
Jacob  (see  Steuemagel's  CommaUary,  p.  150)  are  more  signlfi' 
cant  when  the  occupation  of  central  Palestine,  already  implied 
in  the  book  of  Joshua,  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  Gen.  xlviii.  >i, 
where  Jacob  as  conqueror  (cf.  the  veiy  late  form  of  the  tradition 
in  Jubilees  xsdv.)  agrees  with  features  in  the  patriarchal 
narratives  which,  in  implying  a  settlement  In  Palestine,  are 
entirely  distinct  from  those  which  belong  to  the  descent  into 
Egypt  (see  esi>edally,  Meyer,  op.  eil.  pp.  227  scq.,  414  teq.,  433; 
Luther,  ib.  108  seq.).  The  elaborate  account  of  the  exodus 
gives  the  prevailing  views  which  supersede  other  traditions  of 
the  origin  both  of  the  Israelites  and  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh. 
(Gen.  iv.  26).  Several  motives  have  influenced  its  growth,'  and 
the  kernel — the  revelation  of  Yafawefa  to  Moses — has  been 
developed  until  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  are  included  and  their 
history  as  a  people  now  begins.  The  old  traditions  of  conquest 
in  central  Palestine  have  similarly  been  extended,  and  have  been 
adapted  to  the  now  familiar  view  of  Israelite  origins.  It  is 
this  subordination  of  earlier  tradition  to  other  and  more  predom- 
inating representations  which  probably  explains  the  intricacy 
of  a  book  whose  present  text  may  not  have  been  finally  fixed 
until,  as  Dillmann  held,  as  late  as  about  200  B.C. 
.  BnuOGRAPRV.— See  the  commentarin  of  Dillmann,  Stenernatel 
Holzinger  (German),  or  the  concise  edition  by  H.  W.  Robinibn  in 
the  Century  Bible;  also  articles  on  "  Joshua  "  by  G.  A.  Smith, 
Haatinga'sS.  B.,  and  G.  F.  Moore,  Ency.  Bi'i.;  Kittcl  in  Hisl.  0}  ike 
Uebrevs,  i.  262  sqq- ;  W.  H.  Bennett,  in  Haupt's  Sacred  Books  oj  Ike 
Oid  Testament:  Carpenter  and  Horford'Battenby,  Comp.  of 
Hexatench.  ch.  xvii;  S.  R.  Driver,  LU.  of  Ike  0.  T.  (8th  ed.,  1909). 
These  give  further  bibliographical  information,  for  which  see  also  the 
articles  on  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  (S.  A.  C) 

JOSHUA  THE  8TTUTE,  the  reputed  author  of  a  dironlcle 
whidi  narrates  the  history  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians  in  502-506,  and  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
historical  documents  preserved  to  us  in  Syriac.  The  work  owes 
its  preservation  to  having  been  incorporated  in  the  third  part 
of  the  history  of  psetido-Dionysius  of  Tell-MahrC,  and  may 
probably  have  had  a  place  in  the  second  part  of  the  Ecdesiaslical 
History  of  John  of  Asia,  from  whom  (as  Nau  has  shown)  paeudo- 
Dionysius  copied  all  or  most  of  the  matter  contained  in  his  third 
part.  The  chronicle  in  question  is  anonymous,  and  Nau  has 
shown  that  the  note  of  a  copyist,  which  was  thought  to  assign 
H  to  tlie  monk  Joshua  of  Zuknin  near  Amid,  more  probably 
refers  to  the  compiler  of  the  whole  work  in  which  It  was  incor- 
porated. Anyhow  the  author  was  an  eyewitness  of  many  of 
tlie  events  which  he  describes,  and  must  have  been  living  at 
Edessa  dtuing  the  years  when  it  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
Persian  War.  His  view  of  events  is  everywhere  characterized 
by  his  belief  in  overruling  Providence;  and  as  he  eulogizes 
Flavian  II.,  the  Chalcedonian  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  warmer 
terms  than  those  in  which  be  praises  his  great  Monophysite 
cootemporaiies,  Jacob  of  Sirflgh  and  Philoxenus  of  MobbOg,  he 
was  pndnbly  an  orthodox  Catholic. 

The  chronicle  was  first  made  known  by  Asiemani's  abridged 
Latin  version  {B.  OX  260-283)  and  was  edited  in  1876  by  tlie  abb£ 
Martin  and  (with  an  English  tranalation]  by  W.  Wright  in  188s.  After 
an  elaborate  dedication  to  a  friend— the  "  priest  and  abbot  '*  Ser- 
gius — a  brief  recapitulation  of  cvenu  from  the  death  of  Julian  in 
363  and  a  fuller  account  of  the  reigns  of  the  Persian  kings  PEr&i 
l4S7~4&4)  and  Bal&sh  (484-488),  the  writer  enters  upon  his  main 


'  £.f.  the  vicissitudes  of  Lcvitical  families,  other  migrations  into 
Palestine,  Ac.  The  story  of  Joseph  has  prot)ably  been  used  as  a 
link  (see  Luther,  op.  cil.  pp.  14s  acq.). 


theme —  the  history  of  the  diatuitol  relations  between  the  IVraiaa 
and  Greek  Empires  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  KawU  I. 
(489-S3I),  which  culmhuted  in  the  great  war  of  501-506.  From 
October  494  to  the  conclusion  ft  peace  near  the  end  of  506,  the 
author  gives  an  annaliatic  account,  with  careful  apecificatlon  of  OMe*, 
of  the  main  events  in  Mesopotamia,  the  theatre  cf  conflict — such  as 
the  ai«e  and  capture  of  Amid  by  the  Peraians  (502-503),  their  unsuC' 
cessfufsiege  of  Edeasa  (503),  and  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  Greeks 
to  recover  Amid  (504-505).  The  work  was  prabaUjr  written  a  few 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  style  is  graphic  and 
atrsightforward,  and  the  author  waa  evidently  a  man  of  good 
educatioa  and  of  a  simple,  honest  mind.  (N.  M.) 

J08UH  (Heb.  yl '  thiyySha,  patiiapB  "  Yah  [wdi]  supports  "), 
in  the  Bible,  the  grandson  of  Maoasseh,  and  king  of  Judah.  He 
came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eight,  after  the  murder  of  his 
predecessor  Amon.  The  drcumatoncc*  of  his  minority  are  not 
recorded,  nor  is  anything  rdated  of  the  Scythian  intoads  wbidi 
occurred  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ;th  century  B.C.,  although 
some  passages  in  the  books  of  Jeromiah  and  Zephaniah  arc 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  events.  The  storm  which  shook  the 
external  states  was  favourable  to  the  peace  of  Jtuiali;  the 
Assyrian  power  was  practically  broken,  and  that  of  the  Chaldeans 
had  scarcely  developed  into  an  aggressive  form.  Samaria  thus  lay 
within  the  grasp  <k  Joaiah,  who  may  have  ontertained  hopes 
of  forming  an  independent  power  of  his  own.  Otherwne,  it  is 
not  clear  why  we  find  him  opposing  himself  to  the  Egyptian  king 
Necho,  since  the  assumption  that  he  fought  as  an  Assyrian 
vassal  scarcely  agrees  with  the  piofound  reforming  policy 
ascribed  to  him.  At  all  events,  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo*  be 
lost  both  his  kingdom  and  his  life  (608  B.C.),  and  for  a  few 
years  Judah  was  in  the  hands  of  Egypt  (2  Kings  xtiii.  ag  seq.). 
The  chronicler  gives  a  rather  different  account  of  the  battle, 
and  his  allusion  to  the  dirge  uttered  by  Jeremiah  over  his  death 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-25;  >  Esd.  i.  32)  represents  the  tradition 
which  makes  this  prophet  the  author  of  the  book  of  Lamentations. 

The  reign  of  Josiah  is  important  for  the  biblical  account  of 
the  great  religious  reforms  which  began  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
when  he  manifested  interest  in  the  repair  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  In  the  course  of  this  work  the  high  priest  Hilkiah 
discovered  a  "  law-book "  which  gave  rise  to  the  liveliest 
concern.  The  reasons  for  believing  that  this  roll  was  substan- 
tially identical  with  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  were  already 
appreciated  by  Jerome,  Chiysostom,  Tlteodoret  and  others,' 
and  a  careful  examination  shows  that  the  character  of  the  refor- 
mation which  followed  agrees  in  all  its  essentia]  features  with 
the  prescriptwns  and  exhortations  of  that  book.  (See  Deuteso- 
NOHY.)  But  the  detailed  records  in  2  Kings  xxii.  teq.  are 
evidently  written  under  the  influence  of  the  reforms  themselves, 
and  are  not  contemporary  (see  Kings,  Book  or).  They  are 
further  expanded,  to  agree  with  still  later  ideals,  in  a  Chron. 
xxxiv.  seq.  The  original  roll  was  short  enough  to  be  read  at 
least  twice  in  a  day  (xxii.  8,  10),  and  hence  only  some  portions 
of  Deuteronomy*  (or  of  an  allied  production)  may  be  intended. 
Although  the  character  of  the  reforms  throws  remarkable  Ugbl 
upon  the  condition  of  religion  in  Judah  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  writings  of  the  contemporary  prophets 
(Jeremiah,  Ezekiel)  make  it  very  questionable  whether  the 
narratives  are  thoroughly  trustworthy  for  the  history  of  the 
kine's  measures.    (See  further  Jews,  (  16.)  (S.  A.  C.) 

JOSIKA,  KIKUn  [NICHOLAS],  Bason  (1794-iUs),  Hun- 
garian novelist,  was  bom  on  the  iSth  of  April  1704  at  Torda  in 
Transylvania,  of  aristocratic  and  wealthy  parents.  After  finish- 
ing the  usual  couise  of  legal  studies  at  Kolozsvir  (Klauseoburg). 
he  in  1811  ei)tered  the  army,  joining  a  cavalry  regiment,  with 
which  he  subsequently  took  part  in  the  Italian  campaign.  On 
the  battlefield  of  Miocio  (February  8,  18 14)  he  was  promoted 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant.  He  served  in  the  campaign  against 
Napoleon,  and  was  present  at  the  entry  of  the  Allied  Troops 
into  Paris  (March  31,  1814).  In  t8i8  J6sika  resigned  his 
commisson,  returned  to  Hungary,  and  married  liis  first  wifi 

'  Or  "  Magdolos  "  (Herod.  !!.  159),  i^  some  "  Migdal  "  (toWtr) 
of  Judaea,  not  the  Migdol  of  Exod.  xiv.  2;  Jer.  xliv.  1. 

■See  ZtU.  f.  AllUst.  WusentcKoJl  (190X),  pp.  i;o  seq.,  JU-seq.. 
yeitni  Bill.  Lit.  (1903),  p.  jo. 
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JDSIPPON— JOUBERT,  B.  C. 


EGabcth  Ktlhi.  The  union  pRnring  an  unhappy  one,  J65ika 
parted  icora  his  wife,  settled  on  his  estate  at  Szuidok  in  Transyl- 
vania^and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  and  literary  pursuits. 
Drawn  into  the  sphere  of  politics,  he  took  part  in  the  memorable 
Transylvanian  diet  of  1834.  About  this  time  J6s{ka  first  began  to 
attract  attention  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  In  i8j6  his  Abafi  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  literary  reputation.  This  novel  gives  a  vivid 
pkture  of  Transylvania  in  the  time  of  Sigismund  B&toti  JAsika 
was  soon  afterwards  elected  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society;  of  the  latter  he  became, 
in  ig4i,director,  andini84>vice-prx.'sidcnt.  In  i847heappcared 
at  the  Transylvanian  diet  as  second  deputy  for  the  county  of 
Siolnok,  and  zealously  supported  the  movement  for  the  union  of 
Transylvania  with  Hungary  proper.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
converted  to  Protestantism,  was  formally  divorced  from  his  wife, 
and  married  Baroness  Julia  Podmaniczky,  herself  a  writer  of 
considerable  merit,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  until  his  death. 
So  great  was  Jisika's  literary  activity  that  by  the  time  of  the 
revolution  (1848)  he  had  already  produced  about  sixty  volumes  of 
romances  and  novels,  besides  numerous  contributions  to  pcrio- 
dicals.  Both  as  magnate  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Hungarian 
(Ket  and  by  his  writings  J6sika  aided  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, with  which  he  was  soon  personally  identified,  being  chosen 
one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  of  national  defence.  Con- 
sequently, after  the  capitulation  at  Vilagos  (Aug.  ij,  1849) 
be  found  it  necessary  to  flee  the  country,  and  settled  first  at 
Dresden  and  then,  in  rSso,  at  Brussels,  where  he  resumed  his 
literary  pursuits  anonymoudy.  In  1864  he  removed  to  Dresden, 
in  which  city  he  died  on  the  37th  of  February  1865.  The 
romances  of  J6sika,  written  some>vhat  after  the  style  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  arc  chiefly  of  an  historical  and  social-political 
character,  his  materials  being  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the 
annals  of  his  own  country.  Among  his  more  important  works 
may  be  specially  mentioned,  besides  Abafi — The  Poel  Zrinyi 
(1843);  Tke  Last  oflhe  Bd/oWr  (1837) ;  The  Bohemians  in  Hungary 
(1839);  Estier  (1853) ;  Franrit  RdUayll.  (1861);  and  A  Vlpdr- 
iak,  a  tale  of  the  time  of  the  Transylvanian  prince  Bcthlcn  G&bor, 
1864.  Many  of  J6sika's  novels  have  been  translated  into 
German. 

Sec  K.  Moenich  and  S.  Volkovich,  Uaatr  7nJt  NMira  (1876): 
M.  Jokai,  "Josika  Mikl6s  Eml£kezete,"  A  Kisjaludy'Tdrsoidi  Ev- 
lapjai,  Vj  fotyam,  vol.  iii.  (1869};  G.  W.  Stcinacker,  UAiarische 
Lyriker  (1874).  Cf.  also  JAsika's  autobiography — Emltkirat,  vol.  iv. 
(1865). 

iOSIPPOII.  the  name  usually  given  to  a  popular  chronicle  of 
Jewish  history  from  Adam  to  the  age  of  Titus,  attributed  to  an 
author  Jotippon  or  Joseph  ben  Gorion.*  The  name,  though  at 
one  time  identified  with  that  of  the  historian  Josephus,  is  perhaps 
a  corruption  of  Hegesippus,  from  whom  (according  to  Trieber) 
the  author  derived  much  of  his  material.  The  chronicle  was 
probably  compiled  in  Hebrew  early  in  the  loth  century,  by  a 
Jewish  native  of  south  Italy.  The  first  edition  was  printed  in 
Mantua  in  1476.  Josippon  subsequently  appeared  in  many 
forms,  one  of  the  most  popular  bei-ig  in  Yiddish  (Judaeo- 
German),  with  quaint  illustrations.  Though  the  chronicle  is 
more  legendary  than  historical,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
good  and  even  ancient  sources  were  used  by  the  first  com- 
piler, the  Josippon  known  to  us  having  passed  through  the 
haoito  o(  many  inleipolatois.  The  book  enjoyed  much  vogue 
in  fingland.  Peter  Morvyn  in  1558  translated  an  abbreviated 
version  into  English,  and  edition  after  edition  was  called 
for.  liuden  Wolf  has  shown  that  the  English  translations 
of  the  Bible  aroused  so  much  interest  in  the  Jews  that  there 
was  a  widespread  desire  to  know  more  about  them.  This  led 
to  the  circulation  of  many  editions  of  Jeiippn,  which  thus 
formed  a  link  in  the  chain  of  events  which  culminated  in 
the  readmiasion  of  the  Jews  to  England  by  Cromwell.     (I.  A.) 

JOSS,  in  the  pidgin-English  of  the  Chinese  seaports,  the  name 
given  to  idols  and  deities.    It  is  used  actjectivajly  in  regard  to 

*  A  prefect  of  Jerusalem  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
BtU.  Jwi.  iL  20.  J. 


many  things  connected  with  religious  rites,  such  as  "  joss-house," 
a  temple;  "  joss-stick,"  a  stick  which  when  burned  gives  forth 
a  fragrant  odour  and  is  used  as  incense;  "  joss-paper,"  paper  cut 
to  resemble  money  (and  sometimes  with  prayers  written  upon  it) 
burned  in  funeral  and  other  ceremonies.  "  Joss  "  is  not  a 
Chinese  word,  and  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Fort,  itos,  god, 
appUed  by  Portuguese  navigators  in  the  leth  century  to  the  idols 
worshipped  in  the  East  Indies.  The  Dutch  form  is  joone 
(diminutive  of /wi),  whence  the  Javanese  itjos,  and  the  English 
yos,  later /«rr.  The  word  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  China 
by  English  seamen  from  Batavia. 

J08T,  UAAK  HARKUS  (1793-1860),  Jewish  historical  writer, 
was  bom  on  the  «nd  of  February  1 793  at  Bernburg,  and  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Gsttingen  and  Bcriin.  In  Berlin  he  began 
to  teach,  and  in  1835  received  the  appointment  of  upper  master 
in  the  Jewish  commercial  school  (called  the  Philanthropin)  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Here  he  remained  until  his  death,  on 
the  2Jnd  of  November  i860.  The  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly 
known  is  Gachickle  dcr  Israelilen  leil  da  Zeil  der  Uaccahu-', 
in  9  vols.  (1830-1839),  which  was  afterwards  supplemented  by 
f/euere  Ccschichte  der  Israelilen  von  iSjj-tS4}  (1846-1847),  and 
Cesckichledes J udenthumsund seiner Sekten  (1857-1859).  Healso 
published  an  abridgment  under  the  title  AUgenteine  CescUchI* 
desisraelitischen  Volkcs  (1831-1832),  and  an  edition  of  the  Mishna 
with  a  German  translation  and  notes  (6  vols.,  183 1-1834).  The 
Isradilisckt  Annalen  were  edited  by  him  from  1839  to  1841,  and 
he  contributed  extensively  to  periodicals. 

See  Zimdotf,  Isaat  Uqrtia  JosI  und  seine  Freunde  (Cincinnati. 
I««6). 

Jvi'lmnuM,  or  Jonm  FfcuE,  a  mountainous  region  of 
southern  Norway,  lying  between  Cudbraodsdal  on  the  east  and 
Jostedalsbrae  and  the  head  of  the  Sogne  fjord  on  the  west. 
Within  an  area  of  about  950  sq.  m.  it  contains  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula — GaldlitSpiggen  (8399  ft.) 
— and  several  others  but  little  inferior.  Such  are  Gliitertind 
or  Clilretind  (8380),  and  Memurutind  (7966),  which  face 
Galdhbpiggen  across  the  northward-sloping  Visdal;  Knutshuls- 
tind  (7812)  and  several  other  peaks  exceeding  7000  ft.,  to  the 
south,  between  lakes  Gjende  and  Bygdin,  and  Skagastslstind 
(7723)  in  the  west  of  the  region,  above  the  Utiadal,  the  chief 
summit  of  the  magnificent  Horungcr.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
main  valleys  are  of  characteristic  form,  not  ending  in  lofty 
mountain-walls  but  comparatively  low  and  level,  and  bearing 
lakes.  The  name  Jotunheim  (giants'  home)  is  a  modern 
memorial  of  the  mountain-dwelling  giants  of  Norse  fable;  the 
alternative  name  Jotun  Fjelde  was  the  first  bestowed  on  the 
region,  when  it  was  explored  in  1820  by  the  geologist  Balthasar 
Matthias  Keilhau  (1797-1838).  In  modern  times  [the  region 
has  attracted  mountaineers  and  many  visitors  accustomed  to 
rough  lodging  and  diflicull  travelling. 

JOUBERT,  BARTHfiLEMY  CATHERINE  (1769-1799),  French 
general,  the  son  of  an  advocate,  was  born  at  Pont  de  Vaux  (Ain) 
on  the  14th  of  April  1769.  In  1784  he  ran  away  from  school  to 
enlist  in  the  artillery,  but  was  brought  back  and  sent  to  study 
law  at  Lyons  and  Dijon.  In  1791  he  joined  the  volunteers  of 
the  Ain,  and  was  elected  by  his  comrades  successively  corporal 
and  sergeant.  In  January  1792  he  became  sub-lieutenant,  and 
in  November  lieutenant,  having  in  the  meantime  made  his  first 
campaign  with  the  army  of  Italy.  In  1793  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  brilliant  defence  of  a  redoubt  at  the  Col  di  Tenda, 
with  only  thirty  men  against  a  battalion  of  the  enemy.  Wounded 
and  made  prisoner  in  this  affair,  Joubcrt  was  released  on  parole 
by  the  Austrian  conunander-in<hief,  Devins,  soon  afterwards. 
In  1794  be  was  again  actively  engaged,  and  in  1795  he  rendered 
such  conspicuous  service  as  to  be  made  general  of  brigade.  In 
the  campaign  of  1796  the  young  general  commanded  a  brigade 
under  Augcreau,  and  soon  attracted  the  special  attention  of 
Bonaparte,  who  caused  him  to  be  made  a  general  of  division  in 
December,  and  repeatedly  selected  him  for  the  command  ot 
important  detachments.  Thus  he  was  in  charge  of  the  retaining 
force  at  the  battle  of  Kivoli,  and  in  the  campaign  of  I799 
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(iavasioo  of  Austria)  he  conuniaded  the  detached  left  wing  of 
Bonaparte's  army  in  Tirol,  and  fought  his  way  through  the 
mountains  to  rejoin  his  chief  in  Styria.  He  subsequently  held 
various  commands  in  Holland,  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy,  where 
up  to  January  1790  he  commanded  in  chiU.  Resigning  the  post 
10  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  civil  authorities,  Joubert 
returned  to  France  and  married  (June)  MUe  de  Montbolon. 
But  he  was  almost  immediately  summoned  to  the  field  again. 
He  took  over  the  command  in  Italy  from  Moreau  about  the 
middle  of  July,  but  he  persuaded  his  predecessor  to  remain  at  the 
front  and  was  largely  guided  by  his  advice.  The  odds  against 
the  French  troops  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1 799  (see  Frxncr 
Revolutionary  Waes)  were  too  heavy.  Joubert  and  Moreau 
were  quickly  compelled  to  give  battle  by  their  great  antagonist 
Suvorov.  The  battle  of  Novi  was  disastrous  to  the  French  arms, 
not  merely  because  it  was  a  defeat,  but  above  all  because  Joubert 
himself  was  amongst  the  first  to  fall  (Aug.  15,  1799).  Joubert 
died  before  it  could  be  shown  whether  his  genius  was  of  the  first 
rank,  but  be  was  at  any  rate  marked  out  as  a  future  great  captain 
by  the  greatest  captain  of  all  ages,  and  his  countrymen  intui* 
tivcly  associated  him  with  Hoche  and  Marccau  as  a  great  leader 
whose  early  death  disappointed  their  highest  hopes.  After  the 
battle  his  remains  were  brought  to  Toulon  and  buried  in  Fort 
La  Malgue,  and  the  revolutionary  government  paid  tribute 
to  his  memory  by  a  ceremony  of  public  mourning  (Sept.  16). 
A  monument  to  Joubert  at  Bourg  was  razed  by  order  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  but  another  memorial  was  afterwards  erected 
at  Pont  de  Vauz. 

See  Cuilbert,  N6lic€  tnr  la  tu  i*  B.  C.  Jtubtrl:  Ch»vrier.  £< 
CMral  JmUrl  i'opris  a  etnetpmdana  (2nd  ed.  1884) 

JOUBERT,  JOSBPH  (17S4-1824),  French  moralist,  was  born 
atMontignac(Conize)  on  thefithof  May  1754.  After  completing 
his  studies  at  Toulouse  he  spent  some  years  there  as  a  teacher. 
His  delicate  health  proved  unequal  to  the  task,  and  after  two 
years  spent  at  home  in  study  Joubert  went  to  Paris  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1778.  He  allied  himself  with  the  chiefs  of  the  philo- 
sophic party,  especially  with  Diderot,  of  whom  he  was  in  some 
sort  a  disciple,  but  his  closest  friendship  was  with  the  abbt  de 
Fontanes.  In  1790  he  was  recalled  to  bis  native  place  to  act 
isj*ge  de  paix,  and  carried  out  the  duties  of  his  ofiice  with  great 
fidelity.  He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mme  de  Beaumont 
in  a  Burgundian  cottage  where  she  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
Tenor,  and  it  was  under  her  Inspiration  that  Jouberl's  genius 
was  at  its  best.  The  atmosphere  of  serenity  and  affection  with 
which  she  surrounded  him  seemed  necessary  to  the  development 
of  what  Sainte-Beuve  calls  his  "  esprit  ailt,  ami  du  ciel  et  des 
hauteurs."  Her  death  in  i8oj  was  a  great  blow  to  him,  and  his 
literary  activity,  never  great,  declined  from  that  time.  In  1809, 
at  the  solicitation  of  Joseph  de  Bonald,  be  was  made  an  inspector- 
general  of  education,  and  his  professional  duties  practically 
absorbed  his  interests  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the 
3rd  of  May  1814.  His  manuscripts  were  entrusted  by  his  widow 
to  Cbateaobriand,  who  published  a  selection  of  Patsies  from 
them  fn  1838  for  private  drculatioa.  A  more  complete  edition 
was  published  by  Joubert's  nephew,  Paul  de  Raynal,  under  the 
title  Pnsles,  essais,  maximes  ct  correspondance  (1  vols.  1842). 
A  selection  of  letters  addressed  to  Joubert  was  published  in  1883. 
jioubert  constantly  strove  after  perfection,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  his  work  was  partly  due  to  his  desire  to  find  adequate  and 
luminous  expression  for  his  discriminating  criticism  of  literature 
and  morals. 

If  Joubeit's  readers  in  England  are  not  nameraus.  he  is  well 

known  at  second  hand  through  the  lympathetic  euay  devoted  to 
him  in  Matthew  Arnold's  Essays  in  Criticism  (ist  scries).  See 
Sainte-Beuve,  Canseries  du  tundi,  vol.  i.;  Portraits  iitUrairts,  vol.  ii.; 
ind  a  Docice  by  I^ul  de  Raynal,  prefixed  to  the  edition  e<  Ik43. 

JOOBBRT,  PETROS  JACOBOS  (1834-1900),  commandant- 
general  of  the  South  African  Republic  from  1880  to  1900,  was 
bom  at  Cango,  in  the  district  of  Oudtshoorn,  Cape  Colony,  on 
the  soth  of  January  1834,  a  descendant  of  a  French  Huguenot 
who  fled  to  South  Africa  soon  after  the  revocation  of  the  lUia  of. 


JOUBERT,  J.— JOUFFROY,  J. 


Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.    Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  afe,  Joubert 

migrated  to  the  Transvaal,  where  he  settled  in  the  Wakker- 
stroom  district  sear  Laing's  Nek  and  the  north-cast  angle  of 
NataL  There  he  not  only  fanned  with  great  success,  but  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  law.  The  esteem  in  which  his 
shrewdness  in  both  fanning  and  legal  afiairs  was  beU  led  to  his 
election  to  the  Volksraad  as  member  for  Wakkerstroora  early  in 
the  sixties,  Marthinus  Pretorius  being  then  in  his  second  term  of 
office  as  president.  In  1870  Joubert  was  again  elected,  and  the 
use  to  which  he  put  his  slender  stock  of  legal  knowledge  secured 
him  the  appointment  of  attorney-general  of  (be  republic,  wbik 
in  1875  he  acted  as  president  during  the  absence  of  "T.  F.  Buicen 
in  Europe.  During  the  first  British  annexation  of  the  Transvaal, 
Joubert  earned  for  himself  the  reputation  of  a  consistent  irrecon- 
cilable by  refusing  to  hold  office  under  the  government,  as  Paul 
Kruger  and  other  prominent  Boers  were  doing.  Instead  of 
accepting  the  lucrative  post  ollered  him,  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  creating  and  directing  the  agitation  which  led  to  the  war  of 
1880-1881,  eventually  becoming,  as  commandant-general  of  tbe 
Boer  forces,  a  member  of  the  triumvirate  that  admlnistcrad  the 
provisional  Boer  government  set  up  in  December  x88o  at 
Heidelberg.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Boer  forces  at  Laing's 
Nek,  Ingogo,  and  Majuba  Hill,  subsequently  conducting  the 
earlier  peace  negotiations  that  led  to  the  conclusion  of  tbe 
Pretoria  Convention.  In  1883  he  was  a  caiididate  for  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Transvaal,  but  received  only  1 1 7 1  votes  is  against 
3431  cast  for  Kruger.  In  1893  he  again  opposed  Kruger  in  the 
contest  for  the  presidency,  standing  as  the  representative  of  the 
comparatively  progressive  section  of  the  Boers,  who  wished  ia 
some  measure  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  Uitlander  popula- 
tion which  had  grown  up  on  the  Rand.  The  poll  (thou^  there 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  voting  lists  had  been  mani- 
pulated by  Kruger's  agents)  was  declared  to  have  resulted  in 
7911  votes  being  cast  for  Kruger  and  7346  for  Joubert.  After 
a  protest  Joubert  acquiesced  in  Kruger's  continued  presidency- 
He  stood  again  in  1898,  but  the  Jameson  raid  had  occurred  mean- 
time and  the  voting  was  12,858  for  Kruger  and  2001  for  Joubert. 
Joubert's  position  had  then  become  much  weakened  by  accusa- 
tions of  treachery  and  of  sympathy  with  the  Uitlander  agitation. 
He  took  little  part  in  the  negotiations  that  culminated  in  the 
ultimatum  sent  to  Great  Britain  by  Kruger  in  1899,  and  though 
he  immediately  assumed  nominal  command  of  the  operations 
on  thcoutbreakof  hostilities,  he  gave  up  toothers  the  chief  share 
in  tbe  direction  of  the  war,  through  his  inability  or  neglect  to 
impose  upon  them  his  own  will.  His  cautious  nature,  which  hai? 
in  early  life  gained  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Slim  Pict,"  joined  to 
a  lack  of  determination  and  assertiveness  that  characterized  his 
whole  career,  led  him  to  act  mainly  on  the  defensive;  and  the 
strategically  offensive  movements  of  the  Boer  forces,  such  as 
Elandslaagte  and  Willow  Grange,  appear  to  have  been  neither 
planned  nor  executed  by  him.  As  the  war  went  on,  physical 
weakness  led  to  Joubert's  virtual  retirement,  and,  though  two 
days  earlier  he  was  still  reported  as  iKing  in  supreme  command, 
be  died  at  Pretoria  from  peritonitis  on  the  >8th  of  March  1900. 
Sir  George  White,  the  defender  of  Ladysmith,  summed  up 
Joubert's  character  when  he  called  him  "  a  soldier  and  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  brave  and  honourable  opponent." 

JOUFPROY,  JEAN  (c.  I4i»-i473),  French  prelate  and  dipto- 
matist,  was  bom  at  Luxeuil  (Haute-SaAne).  After  entering 
the  Benedictine  order  and  teach-ng  at  the  university  of  Paris 
from  1435  to  1438,  he  became  almoner  to  Philip  the  Good,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  entrusted  him  with  diplomatic  missions  in 
Fiance,  Italy,  Portugal  and  Castile.  JoulTroy  was  appmnted 
abbot  of  Luxeuil  (14J1?)  bishop  of  Arras  (1453),  and  papal 
legate  (1459).  At  the  French  court  his  diplomatic  duties 
brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  dauphin  (afterwards  Louis  XI.). 
Jouffroy  entered  Louis's  service,  and  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat 
(1461),  the  bishopric  of  Albi  (mKi),  and  the  abbacy  of  St  Denis 
(1464).  On  several  occasions  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  negotiate 
the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  to  defend  tfa« 
interests  of  the  Angcvins  at  Naples.  Attached  by  King  Louis 
to  the  lieur  de  Bcaujeu  in  the  expedition  against  John  V..  couat 
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of  Annagnac,  Jouffroy  was  accused  o(  taking  the  town  of 
l«ectoure  by  treachery,  and  of  being  a  party  to  the  murder  of 
the  count  of  Annagnac  (1473).  ^'  <!''<'  *^  Rcuilly  the  same 
year. 

See  C.  Fientlle,  Li  Cmiimal  Jeam  Jonffny  tt  tm  kmpt  (l4ia-I47j) 
(Coutanca,  Paris,  1874}. 

JOUFFROY.  TRteDORB  snOR  (1796-1841),  French  philo- 
sopher, was  born  at  Pontets,  near  Mouthe,  department  of  Doubs. 
In  his  tenth  year,  his  father,  a  tax-gatherer,  sent  him  to  an  uncle 
at  Pontarlter,  under  whom  he  commenced  his  classical  studies. 
At  Dijon  his  compositions  attracted  the  attention  of  an  inspector, 
who  had  him  placed  (1814)  in  the  normal  school,  Paris.  He 
there  came  under  the  influence  of  Victor  Cousin,  and  in  1817  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  normal 
and  Bourbon  schools.  Three  yean  later,  being  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources,  he  began  a  course  of  lectures  in  his  own  house, 
and  formed  literary  connexions  with  he  Cmmiei  franfoit,  Le 
Globe,  VEncychpldit  moderne,  and  La  Rmie  turopimne.  The 
variety  of  his  pursuits  at  this  time  carried  him  over  the  whole 
field  of  ancient  and  modem  literature.  But  he  was  chiefly 
attracted  to  the  philosophical  system  represented  by  Reid  and 
Stewart.  The  application  of  "  common  sense  "  to  the  problem 
of  substance  supplied  a  more  satisfactory  analytic  for  him  than 
the  scepticism  of  Hume  which  reached  him  through  a  study  of 
Kant.  He  thus  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Scottish  phOosophy, 
and  his  first  dissertations  are,  in  their  leading  position,  adapta- 
tions from  Reid's  Inquiry.  In  i8}6  he  wrote  a  preface  to  a 
translation  of  the  Moral  Pkiltaopky  of  Stewart,  demonstrating 
the  possibility  of  a  scientific  statement  of  the  laws  of  conscious- 
ness: in  1818  he  began  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Reid,  and  in 
his  preface  estimated  the  influence  of  Scottish  criticism  upon 
philosophy,  giving  a  biographical  account  of  the  movement  from 
Hulcheson  onwards.  Next  year  he  was  returned  to  parlement 
by  the  arrondissement  of  Pontarlicr;  but  the  work  of  legislation 
was  ill-suited  to  him.  Yet  be  attended  to  his  duties  conscien- 
tiously, and  ultimately  broke  his  health  in  their  discharge.  In 
t8j3  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy 
at  the  college  of  France  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences;  he  then  published  the  UUanges  philosophiques  (4th  ed. 
1866;  Eng.  trans.  C.  Ripley,  Boston,  1835  and  1838),  a  collection 
of  fugitive  papers  in  criticism  and  philosophy  and  history.  In 
them  is  foreshadowed  all  that  he  afterwards  worked  out  in 
metaphysics,  psychology,  ethics  and  aesthetics.  He  had  already 
demonstrated  in  his  prefaces  the  possibility  of  a  psychology  apart 
from  physiology,  of  the  science  of  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness distinct  from  the  perceptions  of  sense.  He  now  classified 
the  mental  faculties,  premising  that  they  must  not  be  confounded 
with  capacities  or  properties  of  mind.  They  were,  according  to 
his  analysis,  personal  will,  primitive  instincts,  voluntary  move- 
ment, natural  and  artificial  signs,  sensibility  and  the  faculties 
of  intellect ;  on  this  analytic  he  founded  his  scheme  of  the  imiverse. 
In  l8j5  he  published  a  Cours  de  droit  nalurel  (4th  ed.  1866), 
which,  for  precision  of  statement  and  logical  coherence,  is  the 
most  important  of  his  works.  From  the  conception  of  a  universal 
order  in  the  universe  he  reasons  to  a  Supreme  Being,  who  has 
created  it  and  who  has  conferred  upon  every  man  in  harmony 
with  it  the  aim  of  his  existence,  leading  to  his  highest  good. 
Good,  he  says,  is  the  fulfilment  of  man's  destiny,  evil  the  thwart- 
ing of  it.  Every  man  being  organized  in  a  particular  way  has, 
of  necessity,  an  aim,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  good;  and  he  has 
faculties  for  accomplishing  it,  directed  by  reason.  The  aim  is 
good,  however,  only  when  reason  guides  it  for  the  Iwnefit  of  the 
majority,  but  that  is  not  absolute  good.  When  reason  rises  to 
the  conception  of  universal  order,  when  actions  are  subrnitted, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  sympathy  working  necessarily  and  intuitively 
to  the  idea  of  the  universal  order,  the  good  has  been  reached,  the 
true  good,  good  in  itself,  absolute  good.  But  he  does  not  follow 
hit  idea  into  the  details  of  human  duty,  though  he  passes  in 
review  fatalism,  mysticism,  pantheism,  scepticism,  egotism, 
lentimentalism  and  rationalism.  In  1835  Jouffroy's  health 
Isfled  and  be  went  to  Italy,  where  be  continued  to  translate  the 


Scottish  philosophera.  On  his  return  he  became  Ubraiian  to  tha 
university,  and  took  the  chair  of  recent  philosophy  at  the  faculty 
of  letters.  He  died  in  Paris  00  the  4tb  of  February  |84>.  After 
his  death  were  published  Nouvtaux  mUani/es  philosopkiqua 
(3rd  ed.  1872)  and  Court  d'tiMtiipu  (3rd  ed.  1875).  The  former 
contributed  nothing  new  to  the  system  except  a  more  emphatic 
statement  of  the  distinction  between  psychology  and  physiology. 
The  latter  formulated  his  theory  of  beauty. 

Jouffroy's  claim  to  distinction  rests  upon  his  ability  at  an 
expositor  of  other  men's  ideas.  He  founded  no  aystem;  he  con- 
tributed nothing  of  importance  to  philosophical  science;  he 
initiated  nothing  which  has  survived  him.  But  his  enthusiasm 
for  mental  sdence,  and  his  command  over  the  language  of  popular 
exposition,  made  him  a  great  international  medium  for  the 
transfusion  of  ideas.  He  stood  between  Scotland  and  France 
and  Germany  and  France;  and,  though  his  expositions  are 
vitiated  by  loose  reading  of  the  philosophers  he  interpreted,  he 
did  serviceable,  even  memorable  work. 


See  L.  Uvy  BniM,  Bistery  of  Uoiem  PkOos.  in  frana  (r899), 
pp.  349-357:  C.  j.  Tissot,  Tk.  Jouffroy:  ta  tie  et  sa  tcrib  (1876): 
J.  P.  Damiron,  £uas  sur  I'kisloire  it  la  pkilos.  en  Frama  an  isx* 
tUcle  (1846). 

JOUOS.  JDCCS,  or  Joccs  (O.  Fr.  jout,  from  Lat.  juptm,  » 
yoke),  an  instrument  of  punishment  formerly  in  use  in  Scotland, 
Holland  and  possibly  other  countries.  It  was  an  iron  collar 
fastened  by  a  short  chain  to  a  wall,  often  of  the  parish  church, 
or  to  a  tree.  The  collar  was  placed  round  the  offender's  neck 
and  fastened  by  a  padlock.  The  jougs  was  practically  a  pilloiy. 
It  was  used  for  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  offences.  Eaunplcs 
may  still  be  seen  in  Scotland. 

JODLB,  JAMBS  PRBSCOTT  (1818-1889),  English  physicist, 
was  bom  on  the  24th  of  December  i8t8,  at  Salford,  near  Man- 
chester. Although  he  received  some  instruction  from  Jcha 
Dalton  in  chemistry,  most  of  his  scientific  knowledge  was  self' 
taught,  and  this  was  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  electricity 
and  electro-magnetism,  the  subjects  in  which  his  earliest 
researches  were  carried  out.  From  the  first  he  appreciated  the 
importance  of  accurate  measurement,  and  all  through  his  life 
the  attainment  of  exact  quantitative  data  was  one  oi  his  chief 
considerations.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  be  invented  an  electro- 
magnetic engine,  and  in  the  course  of  examining  its  performance 
dissatisfaction  with  vague  and  arbitrary  methods  of  specifying 
electrical  quantities  caused  him  to  adopt  a  convenient  and 
scientific  unit,  which  he  took  to  be  the  amount  of  electricity 
required  to  decompose  nine  grains  of  water  in  one  hour.  In  1840 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  give  a  quantitative  statement  of  the  law 
according  to  which  heat  is  produced  in  a  conductor  by  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current,  and  in  succeeding  years  he  pub- 
lished a  series  of  valuable  researches  on  the  agency  of  electricity 
in  transfonnations  of  energy.  One  of  these  contained  the  first 
intimation  of  the  achievement  with  which  his  name  is  most 
widely  associated,  for  it  was  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British 
Association  at  Cork  in  1843,  and  entitled  "  The  Calorific  Effect* 
of  Magneto-electricity  and  the  Mechanical  Value  of  Heat,"  that 
he  expressed  the  conviction  that  whenever  mechanical  force  is 
expended  an  exact  equivalent  of  heat  is  always  obtained.  By 
rotating  a  small  electro-magnet  in  water,  between  the  poles  of 
another  magnet,  and  then  measuring  the  heat  developed  in  the 
water  and  other  parts  of  the  machine,  the  current  induced  in 
the  coils,  and  the  energy  required  to  maintain  rotation,  he 
calculated  that  the  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  warming  one 
pound  of  water  one  degree  F.  was  equivalent  to  the  mechanical 
force  which  could  raise  838  lb.  through  the  distance  of  one  foot. 
At  the  same  time  he  brought  forward  another  determination 
based  on  the  heating  effects  observable  when  water  Is  forced 
through  capillary  tubes;  the  number  obtained  in  this  way  was 
770.  A  third  method,  depending  on  the  observation  of  the  heat 
evolved  by  the  mechanical  compression  of  air,  was  employed  a 
year  or  two  later,  and  yielded  the  number  7g8;  and  a  fourth— the 
well-known  frictional  one  of  stirring  water  with  a  sort  of  paddle- 
^heel— yielded  the  result  800  (see  BrU.  Assoc.  RtpoH,  184$). 
though  jSi-S  *•»  Pblaiued  by  jubaeipient  lepetitioni  of  tbe 
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experiment.  In  1849  he  piesented  to  the  Royal  Sociely  a 
memoir  which,  together  with  a  history  of  the  subject,  contained 
details  of  a  long  series  of  determinations,  the  result  of  which  was 
jjt.  A  good  many  years  later  he  was  entrusted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  British  Asaociatioo  on  standards  of  electric  resist- 
ance with  the  task  of  deducing  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
from  the  tliermal  effects  of  electric  currents.  This  inquiry 
yielded  (in  1867)  the  result  783,  and  this  Joule  himself  was  in- 
clined to  regard  as  more  accurate  than  his  old  determination  by 
the  frictional  method;  the  latter,  however,  was  repeated  with 
every  precaution,  and  again  indicated  77>'55  foot-pounds  as  the 
quantity  of  work  that  must  be  expended  at  sea-level  in  the 
btitude  of  Greenwich  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  water,  weighed  tMnKii«,fcom6o°to  61°  F.  Ultimately 
(he  discrepancy  was  traced  to  an  error  which,  not  by  Joule's 
fault,  vitiated  the  determination  by  the  electrical  method,  for 
it  was  found  that  the  standard  ohm,  as  actually  defined  by  the 
British  Association  committee  and  as  used  by  him,  was  slightly 
smaller  than  was  intended;  when  the  necessary  corrections  were 
made  the  results  of  the  two  metho<ls  were  almost  precisely  con- 
gruent, and  thus  the  figure  773*55  was  vindicated.  In  addition, 
numerous  other  researches  stand  to  Joule's  credit — the  work  done 
in  compressing  gases  and  the  thermal  changes  they  undergo  when 
forced  under  pressure  through  small  apertures  (with  Lord  Kelvin) , 
the  change  of  volume  on  solution,  the  change  of  temperature 
produced  by  the  longitudinal  extension  andoomptcssion  of  solids, 
&c.  It  was  during  the  experiments  involved  by  the  first  of  these 
inquiries  that  Joule  was  inddentally  led  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  sarfact  condensation  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  steam 
engine.  A  new  form  of  condenser  was  tested  on  the  smaU  engine 
employed,  and  the  results  it  yielded  formed  the  starting-point 
of  a  series  of  investigations  which  were  aided  by  a  special  grant 
from  the  Royal  Society,  and  were  described  in  an  elaborate 
memoir  presented  to  it  on  the  tjth  of  December  i860.  His 
tesulti,  according  to  Kelvin,  led  directly  and  speedily  to  the 
present  practical  method  of  surface-condensation,  one  of  the 
most  important  improvements  of  the  steam  engine,  especially 
for  marine  use,  since  the  days  of  James  Walt.  Joule  died  at 
Sale  on  the  I  ith  of  October  1889. 

Hta  scicntilic  papers  were  colleeted  and  puUisbed  by  the  Physical 
Society  of  London:  the  first  volume,  which  appeared  in  1SS4, 
contained  the  researches  for  which  he  was  alone  responsible,  and  the 
second,  dated  1887,  those  which  be  carried  out  io  association  with 
other  workers. 

JOURDAM,  JEAN  BAmSTB.  Codmt  (1762-1835),  maisbal  of 
France,  was  bom  at  Limoges  on  the  19th  of  April  1761,  and  in  his 
boyhood  was  apprenticed  to  a  silk  merchant  of  Lyons.  In  1776 
be  enlisted  in  a  French  regiment  to  serve  in  the  American  War 
of  Independence,  and  after  being  invalided  in  1784  he  married 
and  set  up  in  business  at  Limoges.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolutionary  wars  he  volunteered,  and  as  a  subaltern  took  part 
in  the  first  campaigns  in  the  north  of  Ftance.  His  rise  was  even 
more  rapid  than  that  of  Hocbe  and  Marceau.  By  179J  he  had 
become  a  general  of  division,  and  was  selected  by  Camot  to 
tucceed  Houchard  as  conunander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
North;  and  on  the  1 5tb-i6th  of  October  1 793  he  won  the  brilliant 
and  important  victory  of  Wattignies  (sec  Fkencii  Revold- 
TIO.VAKY  Wass).  Soon  afterwards  he  became  a  "  suspect,"  the 
moderation  of  his  political  opinions  and  his  misfivings  as  to  the 
future  conduct  of  the  war  being  equally  distasteful  to  the  trucu- 
lent and  enthusiastic  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Warned 
in  time  by  his  friend  Camot  and  by  Barire,  he  avoided  arrest  and 
resumed  bis  business  as  a  silk-mercer  in  Limoges.  He  was  soon 
reinstated,  and  early  in  1794  was  appointed  connnander-in-chicf 
of  the  Army  of  Sambre-et-Meuse.  After  repeated  attempts  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Sambre  had  failed  and  several  severe 
general  actions  had  been  fought  without  result,  Jourdan  and  his 
army  were  discouraged,  but  Carnot  and  the  civil  commissioners 
urged  the  general,  even  with  threats,  to  a  last  cOort,  and  this 
time  he  was  successful  not  only  in  crossing  the  Sambre  but  in 
winning  a  brilliant  victory  at  Fleurus  (June  }6,  1794),  the 
cauequeacs  of  which  ma  the  etlfMion  «f  .Uie  Ftescb  ipbetc 
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of  influence  to  the  Rhine,  on  which  river  he  waged  an  i 
campaign  in  1795. 

In  1796  his  army  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  advance  into 
Bavaria.  The  whole  of  the  French  forces  were  ordered  to 
advance  on  Vienna,  Jourdan  on  the  extreme  left  and  Moreau  in 
the  centre  by  the  Danube  valley,  Bonaparte  on  the  right  by  Italy 
and  Siyria.  The  campaign  began  brilliantly,  the  Austrians 
under  the  Archduke  Charles  being  driven  back  by  Moioau  and 
Jourdan  almost  to  the  Austrian  frontier.  But  the  archduke, 
slipping  away  from  Moreau,  threw  his  whole  weight  on  Jourdan, 
who  was  defeated  at  Amberg  and  Wilrzburg,  and  forced  over  the 
Rhine  after  a  severe  rearguard  action,  which  cost  the  life  of 
Marceau.  Moreau  had  to  fall  back  in  turn,  and,  apart  from 
Bonaparte's  marvellous  campaign  in  Italy,  the  operations  of  the 
year  were  disastrous.  The  chief  cause  of  failure  was  the  vicious 
plan  of  campaign  imposed  upon  the  generals  by  their  goverament. 
Jourdan  was  nevertheless  made  the  scapegoat  of  the  govern- 
ment's mistakes  and  was  not  employed  for  two  yeais.  In  those 
years  he  became  prominent  as  a  politician  and  above  all  as  the 
framer  of  the  famous  conscription  law  of  1798.  When  the  war 
was  renewed  in  1 799  Jourdan  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army 
on  the  Rhine,  but  again  underwent  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
archduke  Charles  at  Slockach  (March  >5),  and,  disappointed  and 
broken  in  health,  banded  over  the  command  to  Maasfoa.  He 
at  once  resumed  his  political  duties,  and  was  a  prominent  oppo- 
nent of  the  coup  d'etat  of  18  Brumaire,  after  which  he  was  expelled 
from  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred.  Soon,  however,  he 
became  formally  reconciled  to  the  new  regime,  and  accepted 
from  Napoleon  fresh  military  and  dvil  cmploymcnl.  In  1800 
be  became  inspector-general  of  cavalry  and  infantry  and  repre- 
sentative of  French  interests  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  in 
1804  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  France.  He  remained  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy  until  1806,  when  Joseph  Bonaparte,  whom 
his  brother  made  king  of  Naples  in  that  year,  selected  Jourdan 
as  his  military  adviser.  He  followed  Joseph  into  Spain  in  the 
same  capacity  in  1808.  But  Joseph's  throne  had  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  French  army,  and  throughout  the  Peninsular  War 
the  other  marshals,  who  depended  directly  upon  Napoleon,  paid 
little  heed  either  to  Joseph  oc  to  Jourdan.  After  the  battle  of 
Vitoria  he  held  no  important  command  up  to  the  fall  of  the 
Empire.  Jourdan  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  resloratioa 
government  of  1814,  and  though  he  rejoined  Napoleon  in  the 
Hundred  Days  and  commanded  a  minor  army,  he  submitted 
to  the  Bourbons  again  after  Waterloo.  He  refused,  however, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  court  which  tried  Marshal  Ney.  He  was 
made  a  count ,  a  peer  of  France  (i8ig),andgovcmorof  Grenoble 
(z8i6).  In  politics  he  was  a  prominent  opponent  of  the  royalist 
reactionaries  and  supported  the  revolution  of  1830.  After  this 
event  he  held  the  portfolio  of  foreign  alTairs  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  became  governor  of  the  Invalides,  where  his  last  years  were 
spent.  Marshal  Jourdan  died  on  the  13rd  of  November  1833, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Invalides. 

He  wrote  OtxraXimt  it  ramie  iu  Danahe  (1799);  Utmairts  f—r 
smir  i  thtiloire  tur  Itt  campaene  dt  ITot  (1819);  and  unpublohed 
personal  memoirs. 

JOURKAL  (through  Fr.  from  late  Lat.  diwnalit,  daily),  a  daily 
record  of  events  or  business.  A  private  journal  is  usually  an 
elaborated  diary.  When  applied  to  a  newspaper  or  other 
periodical  the  word  is  strictly  used  of  one  published  each  day; 
but  any  publication  issued  at  stated  intervals,  such  as  a  magazine 
or  the  record  of  the  transactions  of  a  learned  society,  is  commonly 
called  a  journal.  The  word  "journalist  "  for  one  whose  business 
is  writing  for  the  public  press  (see  Newspapeis]  seems  to  be  as 
old  as  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

"  Journal  "  is  particularly  applied  to  the  record,  day  by  day, 
of  the  business  and  proceedings  of  a  public  body.  The  jourwds 
of  the  British  houses  of  parliament  contain  an  oflficial  record  of 
the  business  transacted  day  by  day  in  either  house.  The  record 
does  not  take  note  of  speeches,  though  some  of  (be  earlier 
volumes  contain  references  to  them.  The  journals  are  a  length- 
ened account  written  from  the  "  votes  and  proceedings  "  (in  the 
House  of  Lords  called  "  minutes  of  the  proceedings  "),  made  day 
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by  day  ity  the  a«isuat  cletks,  Ati  pritted  oa  tb*  rapoaii- 
bUity  o(  the  clerk  to  the  house,  after  ■abmiauon  to  the  "  «■!>■ 
conmiitlee  on  the  jounals."  In  the  Commom  the  jounutl  is 
passed  by  the  Speaker  before  publication.  The  journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons  begin  in  the  first  year  «rf  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  (1547)1  and  are  complete,  except  for  a  short  interval  under 
EUxabetb.  Those  of  the  Hoioe  of  Lords  date  from  the  first  year 
of  Ueniy  VIU.  (1509).  Before  that  date  the  proceedings  in 
parliament  were  entered  in  the  rolls  of  parliafiient,  which  otend 
from  1278  to  1J03.  The  journals  ol  the  Lords  are  "  records  " 
in  the  judicial  sense,  those  of  the  Commons  are  not  (5ce  Etskine 
May,  Parliamentary  Practice,  1906,  pp.  soi-sos). 

The  term  "  jonroal "  is  used,  in  business,  for  a  book  in  which 
an  account  of  transactions  is  kept  previous  to  a  transfer  to  the 
ledger  (see  Book-keeping),  and  also  as  an  equivalent  to  a  ship's 
log,  OS  a  record  of  the  daily  run,  observatiQns,  weather  changes, 
&c.  In  mining,  a  journal  is  a  record  describing  the  various 
strata  passed  throu)^  in  sinking  a  shaft.  A  particular  use  of  the 
word  is  that,  in  machinery,  for  the  parts  of  a  shaft  which  are  in 
contact  with  the  bearing;  the  origin  of  this  meaning,  which  is 
firmly  established,  has  not  been  explained. 

JOOimBY  (through  O.  Yx.jomec  otjnnue,  mod.,Tr.J»iinU*, 
bam  med.  Lat.  diumah,  Lat.  diumut,  of  or  belonging  to  din, 
day),  properly  that  which  occupies  a  day  in  its  performance,  and 
10  a  day's  work,  particularly  a  day's  travel,  and  the-  distance 
covered  by  such,  usually  reckoned  in  the  middle  ages  as  twenty 
miles.  The  word  is  now  used  of  travel  covering  a  certain  amount 
of  distance  or  lasting  a  certain  amount  of  time,  frequently  defined 
by  qualifying  words.  "  Journey  "  is  usually  applied  to  travel  by 
land,  as  opposed  to  "  voyage,"  travel  by  sea.  The  early  use  of 
"  journey  "  for  a  day's  work,  or  the  smount  produced  by  a  day's 
work,  is  still  found  in  glassmaklng,  and  also  at  the  British  Mint, 
where  a  "  journey  "  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  coinage  of 
rj  lb  of  standard  gold,  7or  sovereigns,  and  of  60  lb  of  silver. 
The  term.  "  journeyman "  also  preserves  the  original  signi- 
ficance of  the  word.  It  distinguishes  a  qualified  workman  or 
mechanic  from  an  "  apprentice "  on  the  on*  hand  and  a 
"  master  "  on  the  other,  and  is  applied  to  one  who  is  employed 
by  another  person  to  work  at  his  trade  or  occupation  at  a  day's 
wage. 

JOnVBMET,  JBAM  (i647-i5ri7),  French  punter,  bem  at 
Rouen,  came  of  a  family  of  artists,  one  of  whom  had  taught 
Poussin.  He  early  showed  temarluble  aptitude  for  his  profes- 
sion, and,  on  arriving  in  Paris,  attreaed  the  attention  of  L«  Bnm, 
by  whom  he  was  employed  at  Versailles,  and  under  whose 
auspices,  in  1675,  he  liecame  a  member  of  the  AeadCfflia  Koyaie, 
of  which  he  was  elected  professor  in  1681,  and  one  of  the  four 
perpetual  rectors  In  1707.  The  great  mass  of  works  that  he 
executed,  chiefly  in  Paris,  many  of  which,  biduding  his  celebrated 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  (engraved  by  Audran;  alsol«ndon, 
Annala,  L  41),  are  now  in  the  Louvre,  show  his  fertility  in 
invention  and  execution,  and  also  that  he  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  that  general  dignity  of  arrangement  and  style  which  dis- 
tinguished the  school  of  Le  Brun.  Jouvenet  died  on  the  5th  of 
April  t7i7,  hairing  been  forced  by  paralysis  during  the  last  four 
years  of  his  life  to  work  with  his  left  hand. 

See  Mlm.  inU.  acad.  ray.itf.adt  k.,  1834,  and  D'Argenville, 
Via  des  ftinttu. 

JOUT,  VICTOR  JOSEPH  tnENHE  DB  (1764-1846),  French 
dramatist,  was  bom  at  Jouy,  near  Versailles,  on  the  rath  of 
September  1 764.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  received  a  commis- 
sion in  the  army,  and  sailed  for  South  America  In  the  company 
of  the  governor  of  Guiana.  He  returned  almost  inunediatdy  to 
France  to  complete  his  studies,  and  re-entered  the  service  two 
years  later.  He  was  sent  to  India,  where  he  met  with  many 
romantic  adventures  which  were  afterwards  turned  to  literary 
account.  On  the  outbreok  of  the  Revolution  he  relumed  to 
France  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  early  campaigns, 
■ttaimng  the  rank  ol  adjutant-general.  He  drew  suspicion  on 
MmseU,  however,  by  refusing  to  honour  the  toast  of  Marat,  and 
had  to  fly  for  hii  Ufe.    At  the  fall  of  the  Terror  he  resumed  bis 


eommisalon  but  again  fell  under  sttq)icion,  bebg  accused  of 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  English  envoy,  Jamet 
Harris,  ist  eail  of  Malmesbury  who  had  been  sent  to  France  to 
negotiate  terms  of  peace.  He  was  acquitted  of  this  charge,  but, 
weary  of  repeated  attacks,  resigned  his  position  on  the  pretext 
of  his  numerous  wounds.  Jouy  now  turned  his  attention  t« 
literature,  and  produced  in  1807  with  immense  success  his  opera 
La  vestaU  (music  by  Spontlni).  The  piece  ran  for  a  hundred 
nights,  and  was  characterized  by  the  Institute  of  France  as  the 
belt  lyric  drama  of  the  day.  Other  operas  followed,  but  none 
obtained  so  great  a  success.  He  published  in  the  GateUe  dt 
France  a  series  of  satirical  sketches  of  Parisian  life,  collected 
tmderthe  title  of  VErmile  dt  la  Ckaussle  d'Antin,  ou  obseroaliimt 
sur  les  maun  ct  Its  usa[es  Jranfais  a»  commencenunt  d»  xi'x* 
tilde  (i8ii-i8t4,  5  vols.),  which  was  warmly  received.  In  iS'ri 
his  tragedy  of  Sylla  gained  a  triumph  due  in  part  to  the  genius 
of  Talma,  who  had  studied  the  titlc-r61c  from  Napoleon.  Under 
the  Restoration  Jouy  consistently  fought  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 
and  if  his  work  was  overrated  by  his  contemporaries,  they  were 
probably  influenced  by  their  respect  for  the  author  himself.  He 
died  in  rooms  set  apart  for  his  use  in  the  palace  of  St  Ciermain-en- 
Laye  on  the  4th  of  September  1846. 

Out  et  the  long  list  of  his  operas,  tragedies  and  misccllaneOu* 
writings  may  be  mentioned,  Femand  Carta  (1809^,  opera,  in  col- 
laboration with  J.  E.  Esmmard,  music  by  Spcntmi;  Tippo  Salb, 
tragedy  (1813);  SMitttire,  tragedy  (1818);  La  Hermila  in  prim 
(1823),  written  in  collaboration  with  Antoinc  Jay,  like  himself  a 
poUticat  piiaooer;  Cuillaume  TtU  (1819),  with  Hippolyte  Bis,  for 
the  music  of  RoftsinL  Jouy  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  tha 
Biopapkie  nomette  da  conlemparainj. 

JOVBLLAHOS  (or  Jovz  Li.*NOS),  OASPAK  HELCHOR  DE 

(1744-181S),  Spanish  statesman  and  author,  was  bom  at  Gijon 
in  Asturias,  Spain,  on  the  5th  of  January  1744.  Selecting  law 
as  his  profession,  he  studied  at  Oviedo,  Avila,  ami  Alcal6,  and 
in  r767  became  criminal  judge  at  Seville,  His  integrity  and 
ability  were  rewarded  in  1778  by  a  judgeship  in  Madrid,  and  in 
1780  by  appointment  to  the  council  of  military  orders.  In  the 
capital  Jovellanos  took  a  good  place  in  the  literary  and  scientific 
societies;  for  the  society  of  friends  of  the  country  he  wrote  in 
1787  his  most  valuable  work,  InSanne  uirt  on  proyttta  de  Ity 
aparia.  Involved  in  the  disgrsce  of  his  friend,  Francois 
Cabarrus,  Jovellanos  spent  the  years  1790  to  1.797  in  a  sort  of 
banishment  at  Cijon,  engaged  in  literary  work  and  in  founding 
the  Asturian  institution  for  agricultural,  industrial,  social  and 
educational  reform  throughout  his  native  province.  This 
institution  continued  his  darUng  project  up  to  the  latest  houta 
of  his  life.  Summoned  again  to  public  life  in  1797,  Jovellaaoa 
refused  the  post  of  ambanador  to  Russia,  but  accepted  that  of 
minister  of  grace  and  justice,  under  "  the  prince  of  the  peaces" 
whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  him  by  Cabarrus,  then  a 
favourite  of  (jodoy.  DiapleaaedwithGodoy'spolicyandconduct 
Jovellanos  combined  with  his  colleague  Saavedra  to  procure  his 
,<ifmi.t.l,  Godoy  returned  to  power  in  1798;  Jovellanos  was 
again  sent  to  Gijon,  but  in  iSot  was  thrown  into  prison  in 
Majorca.  The  revolution  of  1808,  and  the  advance  of  the 
French  into  Spain,  set  him  once  more  at  liberty.  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, on  mounting  the  Spanish  throne,  made  Jovellanos  the 
most  brilliant  offers;  but  the  Utter,  sternly  refusing  them  all, 
joined  the  patriotic  party,  became  a  member  of  the  central  junta, 
and  contributed  to  reorganixe  the  cortcs.  This  accomplished, 
the  junta  at  once  fell  under  suspicion,  and  Jovellanos  was  in- 
volved in  its  fall.  To  expose  the  conduct  of  the  oortcs,  and  to 
defendthejuntaandhimseU weretbelastlaboursofhispen.  In 
1811  be  w^s  enthusiastically  welcomed  to  Gijon;  but  the  approadi 
of  the  Fitncb  drove  him  forth  again.  The  vessel  in  which  be 
sailed  was  compelled  by  stress  of  weather  to  put  in  at  Vega  ia 
Asturias,  and  there  he  died  on  the  a7th  of  November  1811. 

The  poetical  works  of  Jovellaoca  comprise  a  trajgitdy  B  pelaya,  the 
comedy  El  dtlincaenle  lumradt,  satim,  and  mucellaneous  pieces, 
including  a  translation  of  the  first  book  of  Parodist  laxL  His 
prose  works,  especially  those  on  political  and  legislative  economv, 
constitute  his  real  title  to  literary  fane.  In  them  dc^h  o{  thought 
and  clear-sighted  sagacity  are  couched  in  a  certain  Ciceroniaw 
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elegance  and  rb«ifal  purity  ol  ityle.  Besidea  the  Ley  amria  he 
wrote  Elogtos',  vanous  poUtical  and  other  essays;  and  Bemonas 
poliiieas  (1801),  suppfeaaed  in  Spain,  and  translated  into  French, 
1825.  An  edition  of  his  complete  worfca  was  published  at  Madrid 
(1851-18J2)  in  7  vols.,  and  another  at  Barcelona  (i8j9)- 

See  NoUcias  Inslaricas  d*  Dm  C.  U.  de  JonUann  (1812),  and 
Ittmaritts  pan  la  vUa  M  Seior  . . .  JotiUaua,  by  J.  A.  C.  Ber- 
nudet  (1814). 

JOVBLLAR  T  SOLER,  JOAQUIH  (1S19-1892),  captain- 
general  o{  Spain,  was  born  at  Palma  de  Mallorca,  on  the  sStb 
ol  December  1819.  At  the  close  ol  bis  studies  at  the  military 
academy  he  wa*  appointed  sub-Iicuienant,  went  to  Cuba  as 
captain  in  1842,  returned  to  the  War  OiScc  in  1851,  was  promoted 
major  in  1853,  and  went  to  Morocco  as  private  secretary  to 
Marshal  O'DonncU,  who  made  him  colonel  in  x86o  after  JoveUar 
had  been  wounded  at  the  liattle  of  Wad  el  Ras.  In  1863  JoveUar 
became  a  brigadier-general,  in  1864  undcr-sectetaty  for  war;  he 
was  seveiely  wounded  in  fighting  the  insurgents  in  the  streets 
o!  Madrid,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division  in  1866. 
Jovellar  adhered  to  the  revolution,  and  King  Amadeus  made 
him  a  lieutenant-general  in  1873.  He  absented  himself  from 
Spain  when  the  federal  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  returned 
in  the.  autumn  of  187],  when  Castelir  sent  him  to  Cuba  as 
(ovemor-general.  In  1874  JoveUar  came  back  to  the  Peninsula, 
and  was  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre  against  the 
Carlista  when  Marshal  Campos  went  to  Sagunto  to  proclaim 
Alfonso  XII.  General  Jovellar  became  war  minister  in  the  first 
cabinet  of  the  restoration  under  Canovas,  who  sent  him  io  Cuba 
again  as  governor-general,  where  he  remained  until  the  18th  of 
June  1878,  when  the  ten  years'  insurrection  closed  with  the  peace 
of  Zaujon.  Alfonso  XIL  made  him  a  captain-general,  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  life-senator,  and  governor-general  of  the 
Philippines.  Jovellar  died  in  Madrid  on  the  17th  of  April 
1892. 

JOVIAN  (Fuvtos  JovuKtn)  ((.  331-364),  Roman  empenr 
from  June  363  to  February  364,  was  bom  at  Singidunum  in  Moesia 
about  332.  As  captain  of  the  imperial  bodyguard  he  accom- 
panied Julian  in  his  Persian  expedition;  and  on  the  day  after 
that  emperor's  death,  when  the  aged  Sallust,  prefect  of  the  East, 
declined  the  purple,  the  choice  of  the  army  fell  upon  Jovian. 
His  election  caused  considerable  surprise,  and  it  is  suggested  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  that  he  was  wrongly  identified  with 
another  Jovian,  chief  notary,  whose  name  also  had  been  put 
forward,  or  that,  during  the  acclamations,  the  soldiers  mistook 
the  name  Jovianus  for  JuUanus,  and  imagined  that  the  latter 
bad  lecovered  from  his  iDness.  Jovian  at  once  conthiued  the 
Rtreat  begun  by  Jtdian,  and,  continually  harassed  by  the 
Persians,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  where  a 
humiliating  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Persian  king,  Shapur 
II.  (;.>.).  Five  provinces  which  had  been  conquered  by  Calerius 
in  298  were  surrendered,  together  with  Nisilns  and  other  cities. 
The  Romans  also  gave  op  all  thdr  interests  fai  the  kingdom  of 
/Armenia,  and  abandoned  its  Christian  prince  Aisaces  to  the 
Persians.  During  his  return  to  Constantinople  Jovian  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  at  Dadastana,  halfway  between  Ancyra  and 
Nicaea.  A  surfeit  of  mtishrooms  or  the  fumes  of  a  charcoal  fire 
have  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  death.  Under  Jovian, 
Oiristianity  was  estabtisbed  as  the  stata  reli|^n,  and  the 
Labanim  of  Constantine  again  became  the  standard  of  the  army. 
The  statement  that  he  issued  an  edict  of  toleration,  to  the  effect 
that,  while  the  exeidae  of  magical  rites  would  be  severely 
punbhed,  his  subjects  should  enjoy  full  liberty  of  conscience, 
tests  on  insufficient  evidence.  Jovian  entertained  a  great  regard 
for  Athanasius,  whom  he  reinstated  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne, 
desiring  him  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In 
Syriac  literature  Jovian  became  the  hero  of  a  Christian  romance 
(G.  Hoffmann,  JiMamu  ia  Abtrannite,  18II0). 

See  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  zxv.  S-io;  J.  P.  de  la  BUterie,  Bis- 
ttin  it  Jatien  (1740);  Gibbon,  Dtdiiu  aid  Fall,  chs.  xxiv.,  axv.; 
J.  Wordsworth  m  Smith  and  Waoe'a  Diclimarf  cj  Ckrislian 
Biarraphy;  H.  Schiller,  QtultidUt  itr  rimaehm  KaiuntU,  vol.  iL 
(1887) :  A.  de  Broglie,  VJS^iui  rempirt  mnam  oa  nr  tOcIt  (4th  ed. 
1882).  For  the  relatioos  of  Rooe  and  Persia  an  Psasu:  Amcinu 
Bialiry. 


JOViNIAHUS,  Or  Joviahds,  a  Roman  monk  of  hetcrodos 
viewi,  who  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century. 
All  our  knowledge  of  him  is  derived  from  a  passionately  honOc 
polemic  of  Jerome  (Adv.  Jninianum,  Liiri  II.),  written  at 
Bethlehem  in  393,  and  without  any  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  man  assailed.  According  to  this  authority  Jovinian  in  3S8 
was  living  at  Rome  the  celibate  life  of  an  ascetic  monk,  possessed 
a  good  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  and  was  the  author  of  sevcnd 
minor  works,  but,  iindergoing  an  heretical  change  of  view,  after- 
wards became  a  sdf-indulgenl  Epicurean  and  unrefined  sensualist. 
The  views  which  excited  this  denunciation  were  mainly  these: 

(1)  Jovinian  held  that  in  point  of  merit,  so  far  as  their  domestic 
state  was  concerned,  virgins,  widows  and  mairied  persons  who 
had  been  baptized  into  Christ  were  on  a  precisely  equal  footing; 

(2)  those  who  with  full  faith  have  been  regenerated  in  baptism 
cannot  beoverthrown  (or,  according  to  another  reading,  templed) 
of  the  devil;  (3)  to  abstain  from  meats  is  not  BiCHre  praiscwonhy 
than  thankfully  to  enjoy  them;  (4)  all  who  have  preserved  their 
baptismal  grace  shall  receive  the  same  reward  in  the  kingdom  of 
faeavetk.'  Jovinian  thus  indicates  a  natural  and  vigorous  reaction 
against  the  exaggerated  asceticism  of  the  4th  century,  a  protest 
shared  by  Helvidius  and  Vigilanlius.  He  was  condemned  by 
a  Roman  synod  tinder  Bishop  Siricius  in  390,  and  afterwards 
excommunicated  by  another  at  Milan  under  the  presidency  of 
Ambrose.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  be  is  referred 
to  as  no  longer  alive  in  Jerome's  Contra  Vitilantinm  (406). 

JOVinS.  PAVLUS,  or  Paolo  Giovio  (1483-1552),  Iialiaa 
historian  and  biographer,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
at  Comooo  the  19th  of  April  1483.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
a  child,  and  Giovio  owed  his  education  to  his  brother  Bencdetta 
After  studying  the  humanities,  be  applied  himself  to  medicine 
and  pbiloao(>hy  at  his  brother's  request.  He  was  Pomponaxzi's 
pupil  at  Padua;  and  afterwards  he  took  a  medical  degree  in  the 
university  of  Pavia.  He  ezereised  the  medical  profession  in 
Rome,  but  the  attraction  of  literature  proved  irresistible  lor 
Giovio,  and  he  was  bent  upon  becoming  the  historian  of  his  agcu 
He  presented  a  portion  of  his  history  to  Leo  X.,  who  read  the 
MS.,  and  pronounced  it  superior  in  elegance  to  anything  since 
Livy,  Thus  encouraged,  Giovio  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome, 
and  attached  himself  to  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  the  pope's 
nephew.  The  next  pope,  Adrian  VI.,  gave  him  a  canonry  ia 
Como,  on  the  condition,  it  is  said,  that  Giovio  should  mention 
him  with  honour  in  his  history.  "This  patronage  from  a  poniifl 
who  was  averse  from  the  current  tone  of  Italian  humanism 
proves  that  Giovio  at  this  period  passed  for  a  man  of  sound  learn- 
ing and  sober  mannen.  After  Adrian's  death,  Giulio  de'  Medici 
became  pope  as  Clement  VII.  and  assigned  him  chambers  in  the 
Vatican,  with  maintenance  for  servants  befitting  a  courtier  of 
rank.  In  addition  to  other  benefices,  he  finally,  in  1328,  bestowed 
on  him  the  bishopric  of  Nocera.  Giovio  had  now  become  in  a 
special  sense  dependent  on  the  Medici,  He  was  employed  by 
that  family  on  several  missions — as  when  he  accompanied 
Ippolito  to  Bologna  on  the  occasion  of  Charles  V.'s  coronation, 
and  Catetina  to  Marseilles  before  her  marriage  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  During  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1327  he  attended  Qemeat 
in  his  flight  from  the  Vatican.  While  crossing  the  bridge  which 
connected  the  palace  with  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  Giovio  threw 
his  mantle  over  the  pope's  shoulders  in  order  to  disguise  his 
master. 

In  the  sack  he  suffered  a  serious  pecuniary  and  lltemry  lov,  if  «c 
may  credit  his  own  statement.  Toe  story  runs  that  he  deposited 
the  MS.  of  his  history,  together  with  some  silver,  in  a  box  at  S. 
Maria  Sopca  Minerva  for  safety.  This  box  was  discovered  by  two 
Spaniatds,  one  of  whom  secured  the  silver,  while  the  other,  named 
Hencra,  knowing  who  Giovio  was,  preferred  to  hold  the  MSS.  for 
ransom.  Hcrrera  was  so  careless,  however,  as  to  throw  away  the 
sheets  he  found  in  paper,  reserving  only  that  portion  of  the  wo«^ 
which  was  tranacribea  on  paichment.  This  he  subsequently  sold 
to  Giovo  in  exchange  for  a  benifice  at  Cordova,  which  Clement  VI  I. 
conceded  to  the  Si»niard.  Six  books  of  the  history  were  loat  ia 
this  transaction.  Giovo  contented  himself  with  indicating  their 
substance  in  a  summary.  Perhaps  he  was  not  unwilling  tbat  bb 
work  should  resemble  tKat  of  Livy,  even  in  its  imperfection.     Bm 


<  See.  mare  fully.  Hamack.  UiU,  tj  Daffiia,  v.  37. 
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«ay  on  molioe*  and  b*dn*;  •  diiMrtation  on  the  Mate  of  Turkey ; 
a  larn  coltectioo  oi  (amiliar  epistlct;  tucether  with  deacriptioni  ol 
BriiaiD.  Muacovy,  the  LaVe  oiComo  and  Ciovio'i  own  villa.    The 


doabt  rem  upon  the  whole  o(  thia  itnty.    Apoatolo  Zeao  aSrm* 

that  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  tnree  of  the  missing  I)ooka 
turned  up  among  family  papers  in  the  possession  of  Count  Giov. 
Baft.  Giovio.  who  wrote  a  ^negyric  on  his  ancestor.  It  ia  therefofe 
not  improbable  that  Giovio  potseMed  hia  bialOfy  intact,  but  pre- 
femd  to  withhold  ftom  publication  those  portioaa  which  might 
have  involved  him  in  difRcultics  with  living  persons  of  imjxirunce. 
The  omissions  were  afterwards  made  good  by  Curtio  Marinello  in 
the  Italian  edition,  published  at  Venice  in  1581.  But  whether 
Marinello  was  the  author  of  these  additions  ia  not  known. 

After  Clement's  death  Giovio  found  himself  out  of  favour  with 
the  nest  pope,  Paul  III.  The  failure  of  his  career  ia  usually 
ascribed  to  the  irregularity  of  (he  life  he  led  in  the  literary  society 
of  Rome.  We  may  also  remember  that  Paul  had  tpedai  causes 
loranimosity  against  the  Medici,  whose  servant  Giovio  had  been. 
Despairing  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  Giovio  retired  to  his  villa  on  the 
lake  of  Como,  where  he  spent  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  from 
ilonations  and  benefices  in  adorning  his  villa  with  curiosltia, 
antiquities  and  pictures,  including  a  very  important  collection 
of  portraits  of  famous  soldiers  and  men  of  letters,  now  almost 
entirely  dispersed.    He  died  upon  a  visit  to  Floreiice  is  i5$2. 

Ciovto's  orincipal  work  was  the  ffisleryofJTis  Ovn  Timex,  from  the 
invasion  01  Charles  VIII.  to  the  year  154?.  It  was  divided  into 
two|>aits..containing  altoiether  forty-live  books.  Of  these,  books 
v.-xi.  of  i>«rt  i.  were  said  by  him  to  have  been  lost  in  the  sack  of 
Rome,  while  books  »x.-xxiv.  of  part  ii.,  which  should  have  embraced 
the  (>eriod  from  the  death  of  Leo  to  the  sack,  were  never  written. 
Ciovio  supplied  the  want  of  the  latter  six  books  by  his  lives  of  Leo, 
Adrian,  Alphonao  1.  of  Frrraia,  and  several  other  personam  of 
importance.  But  he  alleged  that  the  hislorv  of  that  period  was 
loo  painful  to  be  written  in  full.  His  first  published  work,  printed 
in  IS24  at  Rome,  was  a  treatise  De  piuiaus  rmanit.  Alter  his 
retirement  to  Como  he  produced  a  valuable  series  of  biographies, 
entitled  Ehgia  afraraas  tUustrium.  They  commemorate  men  dis- 
tinguished for  letters  and  arms,  selected  frtnn  all  periods,  and  are 
said  to  ha  ve  txen  written  in  illustration  of  j^rtratts  collected  by  him 
for  the  museum  of  his  villa  at  Como.  Besides  these  books,  we  may 
mention  a  biographical  history  of  the  Viscomi,  lords  of  Milan;  an 
ji^-j _  j: .-.; 1  the  state  of  Turkey : 

r  with  descriptions  of 

vio's  own  villa.    The 

titles  of  these  miscellanies  will  be  found  in  the  bibliographical  note 
appended  to  this  article. 

Giovio  preferred  Latiii  in  the  composition  of  his  more  im- 
porunt  works.    Though  contemporary  with  Mschiavelli,  Guicci- 
ardioi  and  Varchi,  he  adheied  to  humanistic  usages,  and  cared 
more  for  the  Laliniiy  than  for  the  matter  of  his  histories.    His 
style   is    fluent   and  sonorous  rather  than  pointed  or  grave. 
Partly  owing  to  the  rhetorical  defects  inherent  in  this  choice  of 
Latin,  when  Italian  had  gained  the  day,  but  more  to  his  own 
untrtist worthy  and  shallow  character,  Giovio  takes  a  lower  rank 
as  historian  than  the  bulk  and  prestige  of  bis  writings  would 
seem  to  warrant.     He  professed  himself  a  flatterer  and  a  lam- 
pooner, writing  fulsome  eulogies  on  the  princes  who  paid  him 
well,  while  he  ignored  or  criiici»d  those  who  proved  less  gener- 
ous.   The  old  story  that  he  said  he  kept  a  golden  and  an  iron 
pen,  to  tlse  according  as  people  paid  him,  condenses  the  truth  in 
epigram.     His  private  morals  were  of  a  dubious  character,  and 
as  a  writer  be  had  the  faults  of  the  elder  humanists,  in  combina- 
tion with  that  literary  cynicism  which  reached  its  height  in 
Aretino;  and  therefore  his  histories  and  biographical  essays  arc 
not   to  be   used  as  authorities,  without  corroboration.    Yet 
Ciovio't  works,  taken  in  their  entirely  and  with  proper  reserva- 
lioo,  have  real  value.    To  the  student  of  Italy  they  yield  a  lively 
picture  of  the  manners  and  the  feeling  of  the  times  in  which  be 
lived,  and  in  which  he  played  no  obscure  part.    They  abound 
io  vivid  sketches,  telling  anecdotes,  fugitive  comments,  which 
unite  a  certain  charm  of  autobiographical  romance  with  the 
worldly  wisdom  of  an  experienced  courtier.    A  flavour  of  person- 
ality makes  tbem  not  unpleasant  reading.    While  we  learn  to 
despise  and  mistrust  the  man  in  Ciovio,  we  appreciate  the  author. 
It  would  not  be  too  far-fetched  tc  describe  him  as  a  sort  of  t6th- 
century  Horace  Walpole. 

BniLiocaAPHV. — The  sources  of  Ciovio *s  biography  are:  his  own 
works;  Tiw^boechi'*  Hislvry  of  Italian  Literaturt;  Litta  sCenealoiyof 
Itluslnous  Jlalia*  Pamilits ;  and  Giov.  Batt .  Giovio 's  Uomini  iUustri 
Mia  dtcceit  Camasettt  Modena  (1784).  Cicogna,  in  his  Ddle  iarrri'si- 
•a>  KoMasoM  ramU*  (Venice,  1830),  give*  a  Ust  o(  Ciovio's  works, 


from  which  the  followiiv  notices  are  extracted:  i.  Works  in  Latin: 
fl)  Pauli  Jorii  kistoriarum  sui  temporis,  ah  aniu  14^4  ad  an.  IS47 
(Floience  1550-1 552)1  the  same  translated  into  Italian  by  L.  Domeni* 
cbi,  and  first  published  at  Florence  (1551),  afterwards  at  Venice; 
(a)  Lmii  X.,Uadnam  VI.,  Pamfai  CMannae  Conf.,  tile*  (Fkxencx, 
i$48),  translated  by  Domenichi  (Fkireoce,  1549);  (3)  VHae  XII. 
ncecomitum  Uedielani  principum  (Paris,  1549),  translated  by  Dome- 
nichi (Venice,  1549);  (i)  Vita  Sfortia*  dariss.  ducis  (Rome,  1549), 
translated  by  Donienichi  (Florence,  1J49^;  (5)  Vita  Pr.  Fad.  Dmall 
(Florence,  1549);  translated  by  DomesKhi  (ibid.  1551^;  (6)  Vita 
magmi  Consam  (ibid.  1549),  translated  by  Domenichi  (ibid.  1550} ; 
(7}  Atfousi  Alestensi,  Ac  (ibid.  1550),  Italian  translation  by  Ciov. 
Batt.  Celli  (Florence,  1 553) ;  (8)  £fi7{ia  n'rormi  btttica  tirtult  iUustrium 
(ibid.  1551 ),  translated  by  Oomenichi  (ibid.  1 554) ;  (9)  £l«cia  cAvomai 
vinnm.&c  (Venice,  1546)  (these  are  biographies  of  men  of  letters), 
translated  tJyHippobtoOrio of  Ferrara  (Florence,  l552);(lo)^tMf»s 
de  Uiatioiu  Basitti .Uatni  ^ncipis  Moscanat  (Rome,  1525);  (11) 
Deuriptio  Larii  Locus  (Venice,  1 559) ;( 1 2]  Deurtptie  Brilanntae,  Ac. 
(Venice,  1548);  (\i)Dt  fiuibtUTomenit  (Rome,  1534);  (14)  Dtiirip- 
timusmulqiuttxIamtreitaauMal^iuloeantmi^wcUiili).  a.  Works 
in  Italian:  (1)  Dialcgo  dtlU  uuprest  milttan  €t  amorose  (Rome, 
■555)°!  MCommentandtlltcoadci  Ttircki  (Venice,  1541);  (])  Letun 
vmiart  (Venice,  1560).  Some  minor  works  and  numerous  reprints 
of  those  cited  have  beea  omitted  from  this  list ;  and  it  should  also 
be  mentioned  that  some  of  the  lives  with  additional  matter,  ar« 
included  in  the  VHae  iUiutrium  virorum  (Basel,  1576).     (^.  A.S.} 

The  best  and  most  complete  edition  of  Giovio  s  works  is  that  of 
Basel  (1678).  ForhislifeieeGiuseppcSanesf,  "AIcuniosserva»oot« 
notizie  intomo  a  trc  storici  minon  del  cinquecento — Ciovio;  NerU, 
Secni"  (in  jlrcAtMStorkoitaiiaiui,  5th  series,  vol  jixtiL):Eug.  MQnta, 
Sia  museo  di  riiratti  cemposto  da  Paolo  Ciofio  (ihid-,  vol.  xix.). 

JOWETT.  BBNJAIIIN  (1S17-189J),  English  scholar  and 
theobgian,  master  of  Ballicj  College,  Oxford,  was  bom  in  Cam- 
berwellon  the  isth  of  April  1817.  His  father  was  one  of  a 
Yorkshire  family  who,  for  three  generations,  had  been  supporters 
oi  the  Evangelical  movement  io  the  Church  of  England.  His 
mother  was  a  Langhorne,  in  some  way  related  to  the  poet  and 
translator  of  Plutarch.  At  twelve  the  boy  was  placed  on  the 
foundation  of  St  Paul's  School  (then  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard),  and 
in  his  nineteenth  year  he  obtained  an  open  scholaiship  at  BallioL 
In  iSjS  he  gained  a  fellowship,  and  graduated  with  fiist-dass 
honours  in  1839.  BriHight  up  amongst  pious  Evangelicals,  be 
came  to  Oxford  at  the  height  of  the  Tractaritn  movement,  and 
tbtoucb  the  friendship  of  W.  G.  Ward  was  drawn  (or  a  time  in 
the  diiectioii  of  High  Anglicanism;  but  a  stronger  sad- more 
lastiag  iofluence  was  that  of  the  Arnold  school,  represented  by 
A.  P.  StXnley.  Jowett  was  thus  led  to  concentrate  his  attention 
on  theohigy,  and  in  the  summers  of  1845  ■"<!  1846,  spent  in 
Cennany  with  Stanley,  he  became  an  eager  student  of  German 
critidan  sod  speculatioii.  Amongst  the  writings  of  that  period 
he  was  most  impressed  by  those  of  F.  C.  Baur.  But  be  never 
ceased  to  exercise  an  independent  judgment,  and  his  work  on 
St  Paul,  which  appeared  in  i8j5,  was  the  result  of  much  original 
reflection  and  inquiry.  He  was  ai>pointed  to  the  Greek  professor- 
ship in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  He  had  been  a  tutor  of  Balliol 
and  a  clergyman  since  184s,  end  had  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
of  tuition  with  unexampled  zeal.  His  pupils  became  his  friends 
for  life.  He  discerned  their  capabilities,  studied  their  characters, 
and  sought  to  remedy  their  defects  by  frank  and  searching 
criticism.  Like  another  Socrates,  hetaught  them  to  know  them- 
selves, repressing  vanity,  encouraging  the  despondent,  and 
attaching  all  alike  by  his  unobtrusive  sympathy.  This  worl( 
gradually  made  a  strong  impression,  and  those  who  cared  for 
Oxford  began  to  speak  oC  him  as  "  the  great  tutor."  As  early 
as  i8jq  Stanley  bad  joined  with  Tait,  tba  future  archbishop,  in 
advocating  certain  university  reforms.  From  1846  onwards 
Jowetl  threw  himself  into  this  movement,  which  in  1848  became 
general  amongst  the  younger  and  more  thoughtful  fellows,  until 
it  took  effect  in  the  commission  of  1850  and  the  act  of  i8s4- 
Another  educational  reform,  the  opening  of  the  Indian  civQ 
service  to  competition,  took  place  at  the  same  time,  and  Jowett 
was  one  of  the^ commission.  He  had  two  brothers  who  served 
and  died  io  India,  and  be  never  ceased  to  take  a  deep  and  practical 
interest  in  Indian  aflaiis.  A  great  disappointment,  his  repulse 
for  the  mastership  ol  Balliol,  also  in  1854,  appears  to  have  roused 
him  into  the  completion  of  his  book  on  Tkt  EpulUi  of  St  Paul. 
This  work,  described  by  one  of  his  friends  as  "a  miracle  of  bold- 
ness," is  f  till  oi  oricinalily  and  suggestivcncss,  but  its  publicatioo 
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awakened  against  him  a  ttorm  of  theological  prejudice,  which 
followed  him  more  or  less  through  life.  Instead  of  yielding  to 
this,  he  joined  with  Henry  Bristowe  Wilson  and  Rowland 
Williams,  who  had  been  similarly  attacked,  in  the  production 
of  the  volume  known  as  Essays  and  Rmtvs.  This  appeared  in 
i8te  and  gave  rise  to  a  strange  outbreak  of  fanaticism.  Jowett's 
loyalty  to  those  who  were  prosecuted  on  this  account  was  oo  less 
characteristic  than  his  persistent  silence  while  the  augmentation 
of  his  salary  as  Greek  professor  was  withheld.  This  petty  perse- 
cution was  continued  until  1865,  when  £.  A.  Freeman  and  Charles 
Ellon  discovered  by  historical  research  that  a  breach  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  professorship  had  occurred,  and  Christ  Church 
raised  the  endowment  from  (ao  a  year  to  £500.  Meanwhile 
Jowett's  influence  at  Oxford  baid  steadily  increased.  It  culmi- 
nated in  1864,  when  the  country  clergy,  provoked  by  the  final 
acquittal  of  the  essayists,  had  voted  in  convocation  against  the 
ctidowment  of  the  Greek  chair.  Jowett's  pupils,  who  were  now 
drawn  from  the  university  at  large,  supported  him  with  the 
enthusiasm  which  young  men  feel  for  the  victim  of  injustice. 
In  the  midst  of  other  labours  Jowelt  had  been  quietly  exerting 
his  influence  so  as  to  conciliate  all  shades  of  liberal  opinion,  and 
bring  them  to  bear  upon  the  abolition  of  the  theological  test, 
which  was  still  required  for  the  M.A.  and  other  degrees,  and  for 
uiHversityandcoUegeoffices.  Hespokeatan  important  meeting 
i|pon  this  question  in  London  on  the  loth  of  June  1S64,  which  laid 
the  ground  for  the  University  Tests  Act  of  1871.  In  connexion 
with  the  Greek  professorship  Jowett  had  undertaken  a  work 
on  Plato  which  grew  into  a  complete  translation  of  the  Diclogues, 
with  introductory  essays.  At  this  he  laboured  in  vacation  time 
for  at  least  ten  years.  But  his  interest  in  theology  had  not 
abated,  and  his  thoughts  found  an  outlet  in  occasional  preaching. 
The  university  pulpit,  indeed,  was  ckiaed  to  him,  but  several 
congregations  in  London  delighted  in  his  sermons,  and  from  1866 
until  the  year  of  bis  death  he  preached  annually  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  Stanley  had  become  dean  in  i86j.  Three  volumes 
of  selected  sermons  have  been  published  since  his  death.  The 
years  1865-1870  wereoccupied  with  assiduous  labour.  Amongst 
his  pupils  at  Balliol  were  men  destined  to  high  positions  in  the 
state,  whose  parents  bad  that  shown  theii  confidence  In  the 
supposed  heretic,  and  gratitude  on  this  account  was  added  to 
other  motives  for  his  unsparing  eflorts  in  tuition.  In  rSyo,  by 
an  arrangement  which  he  attributed  to  his  friend  Robert  Lowe, 
afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke  (at  that  time  a  member  of  Glad- 
stone's ministry),  Scott  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Kochcster 
and  Jowett  was  dected  to  the  vacant  mastership  by  the  fellows 
of  Balliol.  From  the  vantage-gronnd  of  this  long-coveted 
position  the  Plato  was  published  in  1871.  It  bad  a  great  and 
well-deserved  success.  While  scholars  criticized  particular 
renderings  (and  there  were  many  small  errors  to  be  removed  in 
subsequent  editions),  it  was  generally  agreed  that  be  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  Plato  an  English  classic. 

If  ever  there  was  a  beneficent  despotism,  it  was  Jowett's  rule 
as  master.  Since  1866  his  authority  in  Balliol  had  been  really 
paramount,  and  various  reforms  in  college  had  been  due  to  his 
initiative.  The  opposing  minority  were  now  powerless,  and  the 
younger  fellows  who  had  been  his  pupils  were  more  inclined  10 
follow  him  than  others  would  have  been.  There  was  no  obstacle 
to  the  continued  cxcrdse  of  his  firm  and  reasonable  will.  He  still 
knew  the  undergraduates  individually,  and  watched  their  pro- 
gress with  a  vigilant  eye.  His  influence  in  the  university  was 
less  assured.  The  pulpit  of  St  Mary's  was  no  longer  closed  to 
him,  but  the  success  of  Balliol  in  the  schools  gave  rise  to  jealousy 
in  ether  colleges,  and  old  prejudices  did  not  suddenly  give  way; 
whileanew  movement  in  favourof"  the  endowment  of  research  " 
ran  counter  to  his  immediate  purposes.  Meanwhile,  the  tutor- 
ships in  other  colleges,  and  some  of  the  headships  also,  were  being 
filled  with  Balliol  men,  and  Jowett's  former  pupils  were  promi- 
nent in  both  houses  of  parliament  and  at  the  bar.  He  continued 
the  practice,  which  he  had  commenced  in  1848,  of  taking  with 
him  a  small  party  of  undergraduates  in  vacation  time,  and  work- 
ing with  them  in  one  of  his  favourite  haunts,  at  Askrigg  in 
Wensleydale,  or  Tummel  Bridge,  or  later  at  WcttHalvem.    The 


new  hall  {1876),  the  organ  there,  entirely  Iiis  gift  (1885),  and  tba 
cricket  ground  (1889),  remain  as  external  monuments  of  the 
master's  activity.  Neither  business  nor  the  many  claims  of 
friendship  interrupted  literary  work.  The  six  or  seven  weeks 
of  the  long  vacation,  during  which  he  had  pupils  with  him,  wen 
mainly  employed,  in  writing.  The  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Politics,  the  revision  of  Plato,  and,  above  all,  the  translation  ol 
Thucydidcs  many  times  revised,  occupied  several  yeait.  The 
edition  of  the  Republic,  undertaken  in  1856,  remained  unfinished, 
but  was  continued  with  the  help  of  Professor  Lewis  Campbell. 
Other  literary  schemes  of  larger  scope  and  deeper  interest  were 
long  in  contemplation,  but  were  not  destined  to  take  effect — aa 
Essay  on  the  Religions  oj  the  World,  a  Commentary  on  Ike  Gospels, 
a  UJfe  of  Christ,  a  volume  on  Moral  Ideas.  Such  plans  were 
frustrated,  not  only  by  his  practical  avocations,  but  by  his 
determination  to  finish  what  he  had  begun,  and  the  fastidious 
self-criticism  which  it  took  so  long  to  satisfy.  The  book  oa 
Morals  might,  however,  have  been  written  but  for  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  vice-chancellorship,  which  he  was  induced  to 
accept  in  1882,  by  the  hope,  only  partially  fulfilled,  of  securing 
many  improvements  for  the  university.  The  vice-chajiccUor 
was  ex  ajicio  a  delegate  of  the  press,  where  he  hoped  to  effect 
much;  and  a  plan  for  draining  the  Thames  Valley,  which  he  had 
now  the  power  of  initiating,  was  one  on  which  his  mind  had  dwdt 
for  many  years.  The  exhausting  labours  of  the  vicc<bancelloc- 
sbip  were  followed  by  an  illness  (1887);  and  after  this  be  relin- 
quished the  hope  of  producing  any  great  original  writing.  His 
literary  industry  was  thenceforth  confined  to  his  commentary 
on  the  RepuUic  of  Plato,  and  some  essays  on  Aristotle  which  were 
to  have  formed  a  companion  volume  to  the  translation  of  the 
Politics.  The  essays  which  should  have  accompanied  the  trans- 
lation of  Thucydidcs  were  never  written.  Jowett,  who  never 
married,  died  on  the  1st  of  October  1893.  llie  funeral  was  one 
of  the  most  impressive  ever  seen  in  Oxford.  The  pall-bearers 
were  seven  heads  of  colleges  and  the  provost  of  Eton,  all  old 
pupils. 

Theologian,  tutor,  university  reformer,  a  great  master  of  a 
college,  Jowett's  best  claim  to  the  remembrance  of  succeeding 
generations  was  his  greatness  as  a  moral  teacher.  Many  of  the 
most  prominent  Englishmen  of  the  day  were  his  pupils  and  owed 
much  of  what  they  were  to  his  precept  and  example,  his  pene- 
trative sympathy,  his  insistent  criticism,  and  his  unwearying 
friendship.  Seldom  have  ideal  aims  been  so  steadily  pursued 
with  so  clear  a  recognition  of  practical  limitations.  Jowett's 
theological  work  was  transitional,  and  yet  has  an  element  of 
permanence.  As  has  been  said  of  another  thinker,  he  was  "  one 
of  those  deeply  rcUgious  men  who,  when  crude  thcoloipcal 
notions  are  being  revised  and  called  in  question  seek  to  put  new 
life  into  theology  by  wider  and  more  humane  Ideas."  In  carter 
life  he  had  been  a  zealous  student  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  and  to  tlie 
end  he  never  ceased  to  cultivate  the  philosophic  spirit;  but  be 
had  little  confidence  In  metaphysical  systems,  and  sought  rather 
to  translate  philosophy  into  the  wisdom  of  life.  As  a  classical 
scholar,  his  scorn  of  littlenesses  sometimes  led  him  into  the 
neglect  of  minutiae,  but  he  had  the  higher  merit  of  interpreting 
ideas.  His  place  in  literature  rests  really  on  the  essays  in  his 
Plato.  When  their  merits  are  fully  recognized,  it  will  be  found 
that  his  worth,  as  a  teacher  of  his  countrymen,  extends  far 
beyond  his  own  generation. 

Sec  The  Life  and  Letters  ^  Benjamin  Jowett,  by  C  A.  Abbott  and 
Lewis  Campbell  (1897};  Benfamin  Jowett,  by  Lionel  Tolleinache 
(1895).  (L.C.) 

JOTBVSB,  a  small  town  in  the  department  of  Ardkhe,  France, 
situated  on  the  Baume,  a  tributary  of  the  Ardhhe,  is  historically 
important  as  having  been  the  seat  of  a  noble  French  family 
which  derived  its  name  from  it.  The  lordship  of  Joyeuse  came, 
in  the  ijth  century,  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Chlleau- 
neuf-Randon,  and  was  made  into  a  viscountship  in  1432. 
Cuillaume,  viscount  of  Joyeuse,  was  bishop  ot  Alet,  but  after- 
wards left  the  church,  and  became  a  marshal  of  France;  he  died 
in  iS9>-  Hit  eldest  son  Anne  de  Joyeuse  (1561-1587).  was  one 
of  the  favourites  of  Henry  UI.  of  France,  who  cicated  bim  duke 
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and  peer  (1581),  idnikal  of  Fnace  (isS>),  and  govetnor  of 
Normandy  (1586),  and  married  him  to  Marguerite  de  Lorralne- 
Vaudfmont,  yooager  aiater  of  the  queen.  He  gained  aeveral 
lUccesKi  agidnst  the  Huguenots,  but  wai  recalled  by  court 
latriguea  at  an  inopportune  moment,  and  when  he  marched  a 
■econd  time  againat  Henry  o(  Navarre  he  was  defeated  and 
killed  at  Coutraa.  GuiUannie  had  three  other  aona:  Francois 
de  Joyeuae  (d.  itiis),  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Narbonne, 
Toukwse  and  Rouen,  who  brought  about  the  reconciliation 
of  Henry  IV.  with  thie  pope;  Henri,  count  of  Bouchige,  and 
later  duke  of  Joyeuae,  who  first  entered  the  army,  then  became  a 
Capuchin  under  the  name  of  Fire  Ange,  left  the  church  and 
becune  a  marahal  of  Fiance,  and  finally  re-entered  the  church, 
dying  in  160S;  Antoine  Sdpion,  grand  prior  of  Toulouse  in  the 
order  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
League,  and  died  In  the  retreat  of  Villemur  (1592).  Heniiette 
Catherine  de  Joyeuse,  daughter  of  Henri,  married  In  i6n 
Charlea  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise,  to  whom  she  brought  the 
duchy  of  Joyeuae.  On  the  death  of  her  great-gnmdaon, 
Francoia  Joseph  de  Lomine,  duke  of  Guise,  in  167s,  without 
iiaae,  the  duchy  of  Joyeuse  was  declared  eitlnct,  but  it 
was  revived  in  1714,  in  favour  of  Louis  de  Mdun,  prince  of 
fipinoy.  (M.  P.*) 

JOTBUSE  EHmtB,  a  famous  charUr  of  liberty  granted  to 
Brabant  by  Duke  John  III.  in  1J54.  John  summoned  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  cities  o[  the  duchy  to  lAuvain  to  announce  to 
them  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  and  heiress  Jeanne  of  Brabant 
to  Wenccslaus  duke  of  Luxemburg,  and  he  offered  them  liberal 
concessions  in  order  to  secure  their  assent  to  the  change  of 
dynasty.  John  IH.  died  in  1355,  and  Wcaceslaus  and  Jeanne 
on  the  occasion  of  their  state  entry  into  Brussels  solemnly  swore 
to  observe  all  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  which  had  been 
drawn  up.  From  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  first  proclaimed 
this  charter  has  since  been  known  in  history  as  Za  Joyeuse  Entric 
By  this  document  the  dukes  of  firabant  undertook  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  duchy,  and  not  to  wage  war,  make  treaties, 
or  impose  taxes  without  the  consent  of  their  subjects,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  munidpalitics.  All  members  of  the  duke's  council 
were  to  be  native-born  Brabanters.  This  charter  became  the 
model  for  other  provinces  and  the  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Netherlands.  Its  provisions  were  modified  from  time  to  time, 
but  remained  practically  unchanged  from  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
onwards.  The  ill-advised  attempt  of  the  emperor  Joseph  U. 
in  his  reforming  seal  to  abrogate  the  Joyeuse  Entrlc  caused  a 
revolt  in  Brabant,  before  which  he  had  to  yield. 

See  E.Foullet ,  La  Joyeuse entrie,  ou  eonstiiuiion  Braianionnc  (l86s). 

JUAN  FERHAHDBZ  ISLAIfDB.  a  smaU  group  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  33*  and  34*  S.,  80*  W.,  belonging  to 
Chile  and  induded  in  the  province  <rf  Valparaiso.  The  main 
island  is  called  Uas-a-Tiena  (Span,  "more  to  land")  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  smaller  island,  Mas-o-Futra  ("  more  to  sea  "), 
100  m.  farther  west.  OS  the  S.W.  of  Mas-a-Tierra  lies  the  Islet 
of  Santa  Clara.  The  aspect  of  Mas-a-Tierra  is  beautiful;  only 
13  m.  is  length  by  4  in  width,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  preclpi- 
tou*  rocks  ruddy  pQed  into  itiegular  blocks  and  pinnacles,  and 
atfongly  contrasting  wHh  a  ridi  vegetation.  The  highest  of 
these, '3»s  ft.,  is  called,  from  its  massive  form,  El  Yunquc 
(the  anvil),  llie  rocks  are  volcanic.  Cumberland  Bay  on  the 
north  side  b  the  only  fair  anchorage,  and  even  there,  from  the 
great  depth  of  water,  there  is  some  risk.  A  wide  valley  collecting 
(treams  from  several  of  the  ravines  on  the  north  side  of  the 
liland  opens  into  Cumberland  Bay,  and  is  partially  enclosed  and 
collivated.    The  inhabitants  number  only  some  twenty. 

The  flora  and  fauna  of  Juan  Fernandez  are  in  most  respects 
Chilean.  There  are  few  trees  on  the  island,  for  most  of  the  valuable 
indisenpus  tree*  have  been  ptactically  exterminated,  such  as  the 
ssnwiwoed.  which  the  earlier  navigaton  found  one  of  the  most 
valuable  products  of  the  island.  Ferns  are  prominent  among  the 
flora,  about  one-third  of  which  consists  of  endemic  species.  There 
are  no  indigenous  land  mammals.  Pig;*  and  goats,  However,  with 
cattle,  horses,  asacs  and  dogs,  have  been  mtroduced,  have  multiplied, 
aad  in  considerable  numbers  run  wild.  Soa-depbaats  and  fur-seals 
XV  9* 


wen  formerly  plentlfut.    Of  birds,  a  tyrant  and  a  humming-bird 


a  bright  dnnamon  colour,  while  the  female  is  green.  Both  sexes 
ore  green  in  £.  taleriles. 

Juan  Femandex  was  discovered  by  a  Spanish  pilot  of  that 
same  in  1563.  Femandei  obtained  from  the  Spuiish  govern- 
ment a  grant  of  the  islands,  where  he  resided  for  some  time, 
stocking  them  with  goats  and  pigs.  He  soon,  however,  appears 
to  have  abandoned  his  possessions,  which  were  afterwards  for 
many  jrean  only  visited  occasionally  by  fishermen  from  the 
coasts  of  Chile  and  Peru.  In  1616  Jacob  le  Maire  and  Willem 
Conielit  Schonten  called  at  Juan  Fernandez  for  water  and  fresh 
provisions.  Pigs  and  goats  were  then  abundant  on  the  islands. 
In  February  1700  Dampier  called-  at  Juan  Fcrnandex  and 
while  there  Captain  Straddling  of  the  "  Cinque  Potte  "  galley 
quarrelled  with  hi*  men,  forty-two  of  whom  deserted  but  were 
aiftcrwards  taken  on  board  by  Dampier;  five  seamen,  however, 
remained  on  shore.  Other  parties  had  previously  colonized  the 
islands  but  none  had  remained  permsnently.  In  October  1704 
the  "  Cinque  Porte  "  returned  and  found  two  of  these  men,  the 
others  having  been  apparently  captured  by  the  French.  On  this 
occadon  Straddling  quarrelled  with  Alexander  Selkirk  (7.V.), 
who,  at  his  own  request,  became  the  island's  most  famous 
colonist,  for  his  adventures  are  commonly  believed  to  have 
hiaplied  Danid  Ddoe's  XMhsoh  Crusoe.  Among  later  visits, 
that  of  Commodore  Anson,  in  the  "  Centurion  "  (June  1741) 
led,  on  hi*  return  home,  to  a  proposal  to  form  an  English  settle- 
ment on  Juan  Fernanda;  but  the  Spaniards,  hearing  that  the 
matter  had  been  mooted  in  England,  gave  orders  to  occupy 
the  island,  and  it  was  garrisoned  accordingly  in  1750.  Philip 
Carteret  firat  observed  this  settlement  in  May  1767,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards  preferred  to  put  in  at  Ma*- 
a-Fueia.  After  the  establishment  Of  the  independence  of  Chile 
at  the  beginning  of  the  >9th  century,  Juan  Fernandez  passed 
Into  the  possession  of  that  country.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
before  1840  Mas-a-Tierra  was  used  as  a  state  prison  by  the 
Chilean  government. 

JUANOS  (Patuas,  literally  "  leaf-wearers  "),  a  jungle  tribe  of 
Orissa,  India.  They  are  found  in  only  two  of  the  tributary 
states,  Dhenkanal  and  Keonjhar,  most  of  them  in  the  latter. 
They  are  estimated  to  amount  in  all  to  about  10,000.  Tbcit 
language  belongs  to  the  Munda  family.  They  have  no  traditions 
which  connect  them  with  any  other  race,  and  they  repudiate  all 
connexion  with  the  Hos  or  the  Santals,  declaring  thcmsdves  the 
aborigines.  They  say  the  headquarters  of  the  tribe  is  the 
GonaaOca.  In  manners  they  are  among  the  most  primitive  people 
of  the  world,  lepresendng  the  Stone  age  in  our  own  day.  They 
do  not  till  the  land,  but  live  on  the  game  they  kill  or  on  snakes 
and  vermin.  Their  huts  measure  about  6  ft.  by  8  ft.,  with  very 
low  doorways.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two  compartments. 
In  the  first  of  these  the  father  and  oU  the  females  of  a  family 
huddle  together;  the  second  is  used  as  a  store-room.  The  boys 
have  a  separate  hut  at  the  entrance  to  the  village,  which  serves 
as  a  guest-house  and  general  assembly  place  where  the  musical 
instruments  of  the  village  are  kept.  Physically  they  are  small 
and  weak-looking,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  with  flat  faces, 
broad  noses  with  wide  nostrils,  large  mouths  and  thick  lips, 
the  hair  coarse  and  friady.  liie  women  until  recently  wore 
Rothing  but  ^rdles  of  leaves,  the  men,  a  diminutive  bandage 
of  doth.  The  Juangs  dedare  that  the  river  goddess,  emerging  for 
the  first  time  from  the  Gonasika  rock,  surprised  a  party  of  ndied 
Juangs  dandng,  and  ordered  them  to  wear  leaves,  with  the 
threat  that  they  should  die  if  they  ever  gave  up  the  custom. 
The  Juangs'  weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrow  and  a  primitive 
sUng  made  entirely  of  cord.  Their  religion  Is  a  vague  belief  in 
forest  spirits.  They  offer  fowb  to  the  sun  when  in  trouble  and 
to  the  earth  for  a  bountiful  harvest.  Polygamy  is  tare.  They 
bum  their  dead  and  throw  the  ashes  into  any  running  stream. 
The  most  sacred  oaths  a  Juang  can  take  arc  those  on  an  ant-hill 
or  a  tiger-skin. 

See  E.  W.  Ddton,  Descriptive  Elknoho  ofSeuifU  (1871). 
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JVAX  lUUniBL,  mil  (hSi-ijm),  infante  of  Castile,  son  of 
tlie  infante  Don  Hanud  and  Beatrix  of  Savoy,  and  grandson  of 
St  Ferdinand,  waa  bom  at  Eacalona  on  the  sth  o{  May  isSi. 
His  father  died  in  1384,  and  the  young  prince  was  educated 
at  the  court  of  his  cousin,  Sancho  IV.,  with  whom  his  preco- 
cious ability  made  him  a  favourite.  In  1194  he  was  appointed 
ttddantado  of  Murda  and  in  his  fourteenth  year  served  against 
the  Moors  at  Granada.  In  1J04  he  was  entrusted  by  the  queen- 
mother,  Dofia  Maria  de  Molina,  to  conduct  {lolilical  negotiations 
with  James  II.  of  Aragon  on  behalf  of  her  son,  Ferdinand  IV., 
then  under  age.  His  diplomacy  was  successful  and  his  marriage 
to  James  II.'s  daughter,  Constantina,  added  to  his  prestige. 
On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  IV.  and  of  the  regents  who  governed 
in  the  name  of  Alphonso  XI.,  Don  Juan  Manuel  acted  as  guardian 
of  the  king  who  was  proclaimed  of  age  in  1315.  His  ambitious 
design  of  continuing  to  exadic  the  royal  power  was  defeated  by 
Alphonso  XI.,  who  married  the  ez-rcgent's  daughter  Constanza, 
and  removed  his  father-in-law  from  the  scene  by  nominating  him 
addanlaio  mayor  it  la  frontaa.  Alphonso  XL's  repudiation 
of  Constanza,  whom  he  imprisoned  at  Toro,  drove  Don  Juan 
Manuel  into  oppcaition,  and  a  long  period  of  dvil  war  followed. 
On  the  death  of  his  wife  Constantina  in  1317,  Don  Juan  Manuel 
strengthened  his  position  by  marrying  Dofla  Blanca  de  la  Cerda ; 
he  secured  the  support  of  Juan  Nufiez,  alflra  of'Cutile,  by 
arranging  a  marriage  between  him  and  Maria,  dau^ter  of  Don 
Juan  el  Tuerto;  he  won  over  Portugal  by  promising  the  hand 
of  his  daughter,  the  ez-queen  Constanaa,  to  the  infante  of  that 
kingdom,  and  be  entered  into  alliance  with  Mahomet  UI. 
of  Granada.  This  formidable  coalition  compelled  Alphonso  XI. 
to  sue  for  terms,  which  he  accepted  in  1338  without  any 
serious  intention  of  complying  with  them;  but  he  was  com- 
pelled to  release  Dofia  Constanza.  War  speedily  broke  out 
anew,  and  lasted  till  X33X  when  Alphonso  XI.  invited  Juan 
Manuel  and  Juan  Nufiez  to  a  banquet  at  Villahumbrales  with 
the  intention,  it  was  believed,  of  assassinating  them;  the  plot 
failed,  and  Don  Juan  Manuel  joined  forces  with  Peter  IV.  of 
Aragon.  He  was  besieged  by  Alphonso  XI.  at  Gard-Nufiez, 
whence  he  escaped  on  the  30th  of  July  1336,  fled  into  exile, 
and  kept  the  rebellion  alive  till  1338,  when  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  king.  He  proved  his  loyalty  by  serving  in  further 
expeditions  against  the  Moors  of  Granada  and  Africa,  and  died 
a  tranquil  death  in  the  first  half  of  1349. 

Distinguished  as  an  astute  politician,  Don  Juan  Manuel  is 
an  author  of  the  highest  eminence,  and,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  stormy  life,  his  voluminousncss  is  remarkable. 
The  Libra  dc  los  iabios,  a  treatise  called  EntcHoi  it  Cutrra  and 
the  Libra  it  cantara,  a  collection  of  verses,  were  composed 
between  1330  and  1317;  but  they  have  disappeared  together 
with  the  Libra  it  la  cabaUaria  (written  during  the  winter  of  1336, 
and  the  Rtglat  camo  si  itbt  Irnar,  a  metrical  treatise  assigned  to 
1338-1334.  Of  his  surviving  writings,  Juan  Manuel's  Criniea 
cbrniada  was  compiled  between  1319  and  1335,  while  the  L^o 
it  la  caia  must  have  been  written  between  1330  and  1339;  and 
during  this  period  of  nine  years  the  Crtniu  it  BspaHa,  the 
Crinica  comptida,  and  the  Tralaio  lobrt  Au  anmu  were  pro- 
duced. The  Libra  id  cabatltra  tt  id  tseuitra  was  finished  befon 
the  end  of  1316;  the  first  book  of  the  Libra  it  tes  tstaiat  waa 
finished  on  the  33nd  of  May  1330,  while  the  second  was  begun 
five  days  later;  the  fint  book  of  El  Canit  Lucanor  was  written  in 
1338,  the  second  in  1330,  and  the  fourth  is  dated  t3th  of  June 
I3J5-  We  are  unable  to  assign  to  any  precise  date  the  devout 
Traclaio  on  the  Virgin,  dedicated  to  the  prior  of  the  monastery 
at  Pefiafiel,  to  which  Don  Juan  Manuel  bequeathed  his  manu- 
scripts; but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Libra  it  lot  frailti 
prtdicaiorts  a  slightly  later  than  the  Libra  it  las  itlaioi;  that 
the  Libra  it  lot  castitas  (left  unfinished,  and  therefore  known  by 
the  alternative  title  of  Libra  infiniio)  was  written  not  later 
than  1333,  and  that  the  treatise  Dt  lot  montrat  it  awur  was 
composed  between  1334  and  1337. 

The  historical  summaries,  pious  dissertations  and  miscel- 
laneous writings  are  of  secondary  interest.  The  Libra  id  cabol- 
Itra  a  id  ttcMitrt  it  on  another  plane;  it  it  no  doubt  suggested  by 
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Lull's  tibrt  id  arit  it  cnatttria,  but  the  pointx  of  rescmbUnot 
have  been  exaggerated;  the  morbid  mysticism  of  Loll  is  rejected, 
and  the  carefully  finished  style  justifies  the  special  pride  whick 
the  author  took  in  this  performance.  The  inflnfncy  of  Lull's 
Blarvpunui  a  likewise  visible  in  the  Libra  it  In  ttlain;  bat 
there  are  marked  divergences  of  substance  which  go  to  prove 
Don  Juan  Manuel's  acquaintance  with  some  veision  (not  yet 
identified)  of  the  Barlaam  and  Joaaphat  legend.  Nothing  ia 
more  striking  than  the  curious  and  varied  erudition  of  the  turixs- 
lent  prince  who  weaves  his  personal  experiences  with  historical 
or  legendary  incidents,  with  reminitcences  of  Aesop  and 
Phaedrua,  with  the  Ditciplina  dtrieaiii,  with  KalHak  aiti  Dimt- 
nak,  with  countless  Oriental  traditions,  and  with  all  the  matezial 
of  anecdotic  literature  which  he  embodies  in  the  Libra  da 
patranie,  best  known  by  the  title  of  El  Conit  Lnauur  (the  name 
Lucanor  being  taken  from  the  praae  Tristan).  This  work  (also 
entitled  the  libra  it  tnxempiot)  waa  first  printed  by  Goozalo 
Argote  de  Molina  at  Seville  in  1573,  and  it  revealed  Don  Juui 
Manuel  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  prose  oompositioii,  and  as  the 
predecessor  of  Boccacdo  in  the  province  of  romantic  narrative. 
The  CttUo  mndlt  aiUicht  are  earlier  in  date,  but  these  aoonynsous 
talcs,  derived  from  popular  stories  diffused  throughout  the 
worid,  lack  the  personal  character  which  Don  Juan  lends  to  all 
he  touches.  They  are  simple,  unadorned  variants  of  folk-lore 
items;  El  Conii  Lucanor  is  essentially  the  production  of  a 
conscious  artist,  deliberative  and  selective  in  his  methods. 
Don  Juan  Manuel  has  not  Boccaccio's  festive  fancy  nor  his 
constructive  skill;  he  is  too  persistently  didactic  and  concerxied 
to  point  a  moral;  but  he  excels  in  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
in  the  faculty  of  ironical  presentation,  in  tolerant  wisdom  and  is 
luminous  conciseness.  He  naturalizes  the  Eastern  apologue 
in  Spain,  and  by  the  laconic  picturcsquencss  of  his  expression 
imports  a  new  quality  into  Spanish  prose  which  attains  its 
full  development  in  the  hands  of  Juan  de  Vald(s  and  Cervantes. 
Some  of  his  themes  are  utilized  for  dramatic  purposes  by  Lope 
de  Vega  in  La  Pobraa  eslimada,  by  Ruiz  de  Alarc6n  in  La 
Prutba  it  lot  pramtsas,  by  Calderftn  in  La  Viia  a  sutOo,  and  by 
Cafiizares  in  Dan  Juan  it  Espina  en  Uilin:  there  is  an  evident, 
though  remote,  relation  between  the  tale  of  the  manabo  jue  cast 
con  una  mujer  muy  fuerte  y  muy  bravo  and  Tkt  Tamint  of  tit* 
Shrew;  and  a  more  direct  connexion  exists  between  some  of  Don 
Juan  Manuel's  inxemflas  and  some  of  Anderson's  fairy  tales. 

BiDLiocRAPny. — Olrds,  edited  by  P.  dc  Cayangos  mtheBiMi'ilrra 
it  autores  Eipahotes,  vol.  li.;  £/  Condc  Lucanor  (Leipzig,  looo), edited 
by  H.  Knust  and  A.  Hirschfcid ;  Libra  de  la  caza  (iiallc,  IHo),  edited 
by  G.  Daist ;  £/  Libra  del  cabaUcra  ct  del  escudero,  edited  by  S.  Gdfeo- 
berg  in  Romanische  Forjchungen,  vol.  vi.;  La  cr6niea  comptida, 
edited  by  G.  Baist  in  Romanische  Forschungen,  vol.  vi. ;  G.  BaisC. 
Alter  una  Texlueberlie/erung  der  Sckrijtm  Dan  Juan  Maumh  (Halle, 
i8do);  F.  Hanssen,  Noias  d  la  versificacion  de  D.  Juan  mfawiMS 
(Santiago  de  Chile,  1902).  The  Conde  Lucanor  has  been  translated 
by  J.  Eichcndorff  into  German  (1840),  by  A.  Puibuaque  into  French 
(1854)  and  by  J.  York  into  English  (1868).  Q.  F.-K.J 

JQABSZ,  BENITO  PABLO  (1806-1873),  prcaident  of  Mexico, 
waa  bom  near  Ixtlan,  in  the  state  of  Oajaca,  Mexico,  on  the 
list  of  March  1806,  of  full  Indian  blood.  Early  left  in  poverty 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  received  from  a  charitable  fiiar 
a  good  general  education,  and  af  terwanls  the  means  of  tludyiag 
law.  Beginning  to  practise  in  1834,  Juarez  speedily  rote  t* 
professional  distinction,  and  in  the  stormy  political  life  of  Us 
time  took  a  prominent  part  as  an  exponent  of  liberal  views. 
In  1833  he  sat  in  the  state  legislature;  in  1846  be  waa  one  of  a 
legislative  triumvirate  for  his  native  state  and  a  deputy  to  the 
republican  congress,  and  from  1847  to  iSsa  he  waa  covamor 
of  Oajaca.  Banished  in  1833  by  Santa  Anna,  he  returned 
to  Mexico  in  i8sSi  and  joined  Alvarez,  who,  after  Santa  Anna** 
defeat,  made  him  minister  of  justice.  Under  CoiiHMifort,  who 
then  succeeded  Alvarez,  Juarez  wasgovemorof  Oajaca  (i8sj-j7), 
and  in  1837  chief  justice  and  secretary  of  the  interior;  and, 
when  Comonfort  was  unconstitutionally  replaced  by  Zntoaga 
In  1858,  the  chief  justice,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  claimed  to  be 
legal  president  of  the  republic.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
beginning  of  i<6i  that  he  succeeded  in  fimdly  defeating  the 
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aconstitmlan&l  puty  and  ia  betag  doty  deeted  praiilent  fay 
congros.  His  dcnee  of  July  lUi,  Mupeaduig  (o*  tm  yeus  ail 
ptymenta  on  pnblic  debti  of  every  kind,  led  to  the  landing  la 
Mexico  of  Engliah,  Spaniih  and  French  trAopa.  The  tint  two 
nowcn  were  toon  induced  to  withdraw  their  forcea;  but  the 
French  remained,  declared  war  in  1869,  placed  Maximilian  upon 
the  throne  aa  emperor,  and  drove  Juarea  and  his  adherents  to 
the  northern  limits  of  the  republic  Juares  maintained  an 
obstinate  resistance,  which  resulted  in  final  success.  In  1867 
Maximilian  was  taken  at  Querftaro,  and  shot;  and  in  August 
Juares  was  once  more  elected  president.  His  term  of  office  waa 
lar  from  tranquil;  discontented  generals  stirred  up  ceaaeless 
revolts  and  insurrections;  and,  though  he  was  re-elected  in  1871, 
his  popularity  seemed  to  be  on  the  wane.  He  died  of  apoploy 
in  the  dty  of  Mexico  on  the  iSth  of  July  187a.  He  was  a 
ststesman  of  integrity,  ability  and  determination,  whose  good 
quaUties  are  too  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  consequence  of  his 
connexion  with  the  unhappy  fate  of  Maximilian. 

JUBA,  the  name  of  two  kings  of  Numidia. 
:  Jima  I.  (ist  century  B.C.),  son  and  successor  of  Hiempsal, 
king  of  Numidia.  During  the  dvil  wars  at  Rome  he  aided  with 
Pompey,  partly  from  gratitude  because  he  had  reinstated  his 
father  on  his  throne  ( Appian,  B.C.,  i.  8a),  and  partly  from  enmity 
to  Caesar,  who  bad  insulted  him  at  Rome  by  puUiivg  his  beard 
(Suet.,  Caesar,  71).  Further,  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  Caesar's  general 
in  Africa,  had  openly  proposed,  jo  B.C.,  when  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  that  Numidia  should  be  sold  to  colonists,  and  the  king 
reduced  to  a  private  station.  In  49  Juba  iniSicted  on  the 
Caesarean  army  a  crushing  defeat,  in  which  Curio  was  slain  (Veil 
Pat.  ii  54;  Caesar,  B.C.  !L  40).  juba's  attention  was  distracted 
by  a  counter  invasion  of  his  territories  by  Bocchus  the  younger 
and  Sittius;  but,  finding  that  his  lieutenant  Sabura  waa  able  to 
defend  his  interests,  he  rejoined  the  Pompei^ns  with  a  large 
force,  and  shared  the  defeat  at  Thapsus.  Fleeing  from  the  field 
with  the  Roman  general  M.  Petreius,  he  wandered  about  as  a  fugi- 
tive. At  length,  in  despair,  Juba  killed  Petreius,  and  sought 
the  aid  of  a  slave  in  despatching  himself  (46).  Juba  was  a 
thorough  savage;  brave,  treacheious.  Insolent  and  crucL  (Sec 
NuimnA.) 

JDBA  II.,  son  of  the  above.  On  the  death  of  Us  father  in 
46  B.C.  he  was  carried  to  Rome  to  grace  Ckesar's  triumph. 
Re  seemr  to  have  received  a  good  education  under  the  care  of 
Augustus  who,  in  39,  after  Mark  AntonyS  death,  gave  him  the 
hand  of  Cleopatra  Selene,  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  placed  him  on  his  father's  throne.  In  >s>  however,  he  trans- 
ferred him  from  Numidia  to  Mauiettnia,  to  which  was  added  a 
part  of  Gaetulia  (see  NtnuDU).  Juba  seems  to  have  reigned  in 
considerable  prosperity,  thou)^  in  Aj>.  6  the  Gaetulians  rose  in 
a  revolt  of  safficient  importance  to  afford  the  surname  Gaetulicus 
to  Cornelius  Lentulus  Cossus,  the  Roman  general  who  helped  to 
suppress  it.  The  date  of  Juba's  death  is  by  no  means  certain; 
it  has  been  put  between  Aj>.  19  and  24  (Strabo,  xvii.  818; 
Dio  Cassius,  li.  15;  Uii.  sfi;  Pluurch,  Aia.  87;  Caesar,  55). 
Juba,  according  to  Hiny,  who  constantly  refers  to  him,  is  mainly 
memorable  for  his  writings.  He  has  been  called  the  African 
Vatio. 

He  wrote  many  historical  and  gronaphical  works,  of  which  some 
seem  to  have  been  voluminoua  and  01  considerable  value  on  account 
a(  the  sources  to  which  their  suthor  had  access:  (l)'Fki|i«uet  Ixropls: 
(2)  'Ampuuii:(3)  AiAxi:  (4)  De  Amiia  sire  Dt  txpcditicne  onMca; 
(S)  Pkysu^a-.lfi)  De  Euphorbia  heria;  (7)  n<<>l  twoi:  (8)  Dipl 
TPa^u^  intpi  [uypitur):  (9)  Btarfui  IrropUx  (lo)  "Oiminirti:  (II) 
tltpl  tlfi' >i>i»H:  (IS)  '>rl'r»«wi>. 

Fragmeots  and  liw  ia  Mailer,  Frag.  Hist.  Crate.,  vol.  iiL;  see  also 
Sevin,iAi«.<<trXcaA^/iucri/><>siu,vol.iv.;Hulleniano,Z)<»>tf  U 
lertftu  Jubae  (1846).  For  the  denani  of  Juba  II.  found  in  1908  at 
EI  Kiar  00  the  coast  of  Morocco  see  Dieudonn<  in  Rent  Nxmsm. 
(1908),  pp.  3JO  leq.  They  are  interesting  mainly  as  throwing  light 
00  the  chronology  of  the  reign. 

JOBA,  or  Jro,  a  river  of  East  Africa,  exceeding  leoe  m.  In 
length,  rising  on  the  S.E.  border  of  the  Abyssinian  highlands 
and  flowing  S.  across  the  Galla  and  Somali  countries  to  the  sea. 
It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  streams,  all  having  their 
source  ia  the  mountain  range  N.E.  of  Lake  RudoU  which  is  tlie 
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vater-paiting  betweoi  the  Nila  bash  asd-  the  rivers  8ewb«  to 
tba  Indian  Ocean. 

Of  the  three  headstreams,  the  Web,  the  Ganale  and  the  Dana,  the 
Ganale  (or  Ganana)  is  the  oential  river  and  the  true  upper  oourie  of 
thejuba.    Ithastwachiefbnoches,theBlackaadtheOreBtCanalc. 


bed  with  a  swift  current  and  many  rapids.  The  banks  are  clothed 
with  dense  jungle  and  the  hilts  beyond  with  thorn-bush.  Lower  down 
the  river  has  formed  a  narrow  valley,  1500  to  3000  ft.  below  the 
general  level  of  the  country.  Leaving  the  higher  mountains  in 
about  s*  IS*  N-  40*  E.,  the  Ganale  enters  a  larR  slightly  undulating 
grass  plsin  which  extends  south  of  the  valley  <3  the  Claua  and  occu- 
pies all  the  country  eastward  to  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  Ia 
this  plain  the  Ganale  makes  a  lemicircular  sweep  northward  bcfon 
lesuming  its  general  S.-E.  course.  East  of  42'  E.  in  4*  la'  N.  it  is 
joined  ojf  the  Web  00  the  left  or  eastern  bank,  and  about  10  m. 
lower  down  the  Daua  enters  9n  the  tight  bsnk. 

The  Web  rises  in  the  mountain  chaia  a  little  S.  and  E.  of  the 
■ources  ol  the  Ganale,  and  some  40  m.  from  iu  source  pasies,  first, 
through  a  cafion  500  ft.  deep,  and  then  through  a  series  of  remarkable 
underground  caves  hollowed  out  of  a  quarti  mountain  and,  with 
their  arches  and  white  columns,  presenting  the  sppearaiKC  of  a 
pillared  temple.  The  Daua  (or  Dawa)  is  formed  by  the  mountain 
torrents  which  have  their  rise  S.  and  W.  at  the  Ganale  and  is  of 
similar  character  to  that  river.  It  has  few  feeders  and  none  of  any 
size.  The  descent  to  the  open  country  is  somewhat  abrupt.  In  its 
middle  course  the  Daua  has  cutadcepnafiowvalleythrough  the  plain; 
lower  down  it  bends  N.E.  to  iu  junction  with  the  Ganale.  The  river 
is  not  deep  and  can  be  forded  in  many  pUces;  the  banks  are  fringed 
with  thick  bush  and  dom-palms.  At  the  junction  of  the  Ganale  and 
the  Web  the  river  is  swift-Rowing  and  85  yards  across ;  just  below  the 
Daua  confluerKe  it  ia  200  yds,  wMe,  the  altitude  here— 300  m.  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  source  of  the  Ganale— being  only  S90  ft. 

Below  the  Daua  the  river,  now  known  as  the  Juba,  receives  no 
tributary  of  importance.  It  first  flows  in  a  valley  bounded,  espe- 
cially towards  the  west,  by  the  escarpments  of  a  high  plateau,  and 
containing  the  towns  of  Lugh  (in  i'yy  N.,thecentreor  active  trade), 
Bardcra,  ^7  m.  above  the  mouth,  and  Saranli — the  last  two  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  in  a  *  20' N.,  a  crossing-place  for  cars vana. 
Beyond  I  °  45'  N.  the  country  becomes  more  level  and  the  course  of 
the  river  very  tortuous.  On  the  west  a  series  of  small  lakes  and 
backwaters  receives  water  from  the  Juba  during  the  rains,  lust 
south  of  the  eouator  channels  from  the  long,  branching  Lake 
Desbeksrama  or  Hardinge,  fed  by  the  Lakdera  nver,  enter  from  the 
west,  and  in  0*  15'  S.  the  Juba  enters  the  sea  across  a  dangerous  bar, 
which  has  only  one  fathom  of  water  at  high  tide. 

From  its  mouth  to  so  m.  above  Batdera,  wheie  at  a'  35'  N. 
i^rids  occur,  the  Juba  it  navigable  by  shallow-draught  steameta, 
having  a  general  depth  of  from  4  to  11  ft.,  though  ahallower  in 
placet.  Just  above  its  mouth  it  it  a  fine  stream  250  yds.  wide, 
with  a  current  of  2|  knots.  Below  the  mountainous  region  of 
the  headstreams  the  Juba  and  its  tributaries  flow  through  a 
country  generally  arid  away  fitnn  the  banka  of  the  stteamt. 
The  soil  is  sandy,  covered  either  with  thom-acrub  or  rsnk  grass, 
which  in  the  rainy  season  affords  herbage  for  the  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  camels  owned  by  the  Boran  Gallas  and  the  Somali  who 
inhabit  the  district.  But  by  the  banks  of  the  lower  river  the 
character  of  the  country  changes.  In  this  district,  known  as 
Gosha,  ate  considerable  tracts  of  forest,  and  the  level  of  flood 
water  is  higher  than  mudi  of  the  surrounding  land.  This  low- 
lying  fertile  belt  stretches  along  the  river  for  about  300  m.,  but 
is  not  more  than  a  mile  or  two  wide.  In  the  river  vidley  maize, 
rice,  cotton  and  other  crops  are  cultivated.  From  Gobwcn,  a 
trading  settlement  about  3  m.  above  the  mouth  of  thejuba,  a 
road  runs  S.W.  to  the  seaport  of  Kismayu,  10  m.  distant. 

The  lower  Juba  was  aacended  in  1865  in  a  steamer  by  Baioa 
Karl  von  der  Dccken,  who  was  murdered  by  Somali  at  Bardeta, 
but  the  river  system  remained  otherwise  almost  unknown 
until  after  1890.  In  1891  a  survey  of  its  lower  course  was  exe- 
cuted by  Captain  F.  G.  Dundas  of  the  British  navy,  while  !■ 
1892-1893  its  headstreams  were  explored  by  the  Italian  officers, 
Captains  Vittorio,  Bottego  and  Grixoni,  the  former  of  whom  dis- 
proved the  supposed  connexion  of  the  Omo  (see  RimoLr,  Lakz) 
with  the  Juba  system.  It  has  since  been  further  explored  by 
Prince  Eugenio  Ruspoli,  by  Bottego's  second  expedition  (189s), 
by  Donaldson  Smith,  A.  E.  Butler,  Captain  P.  Maud  of  the 
British  army,  and  others.  The  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  coo- 
flueoce  of  the  Daua  and  Gtaile,  forma  the  frontier  between  the 
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Britiih  East  Africa  protectorate  abd  Italian  SomalUand;  and 
from  that  point  to  about  4*  >o'  N.  the  Daua  is  the  boundary 
l>etween  British  and  Abyssinian  territory. 

JUBBULPORE,  or  Jabalpur,  a  cily,  district,  and  division  of 
British  India  in  the  Central  Provinces.  The  city  is  616  m.  N.E. 
of  Bombay  by  rail,  and  230  m.  S.W.  of  Allahibad.  Pop.  (igoi), 
90,316.  The  numerous  gorges  in  the  neighbouring  loclis  have 
been  talcen  advantage  of  lo  surround  the  city  with  a  aeries  of 
lakes,  which,  shaded  by  6ne  trees  and  bordered  by  fantastic 
crags,  add  much  beauty  to  the  suburbs.  The  city  itself  is  modem, 
and  is  laid  out  in  wide  and  regular  streets.  A  streamlet  separ- 
ates the  civil  station  and  cantonment  from  the  native  quarter; 
but,  though  the  climate  is  mild,  a  swampy  hollow  beneath 
renders  the  site  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  Formerly  the  capital 
of  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  territories,  Jubbulpore  is  now  the 
headquarters  of  a  brigade  in  the  sth  division  of  the  southern 
army.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  important  railway  centres  in 
India,  being  the  junction  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  and  the 
East  Indian  systems.  It  has  a  steam  cotton-roill.  The  govern- 
ment college  educates  for  the  science  course  of  the  Allahabad 
Univeialty,  and  also  contains  law  and  engineering  classes;  there 
are  three  aided  high  schools,  a  law  class,  an  engineering  class  and 
normal  schools  for  male  and  female  teachers.  A  native  associa- 
tion, established  in  1869,  supports  an  orphanage,  with  help  from 
government.  A  zenana  mission  manages  13  schools  for  girls. 
Waterworks  were  constructed  in  1882. 

The  DiSTUCX  of  Jiibbulpore  lies  on  the  watershed  between 
the  Nerbudda  and  the  Son,  but  mostly  within  the  valley  of  the 
former  river,  whicb  here  runs  through  the  famous  gorge  known 
as  the  Marble  rocks,  and  falls  ]0  ft.  over  a  rocky  ledge  (the  Dkuan 
dkar,  or  "  misty  shoot ").  Area,  3912  sq.  m.  It  consists  of  a 
long  narrow  plain  tunning  north-east  and  south-west,  and  shut 
in  on  all  sides  by  highlands.  This  pidn,  whicb  forms  an  off- 
shoot from  the  great  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  is  covered  in  its 
western  and  southern  portions  by  a  rich  alluvial  deposit  of  black 
cotlon-soiL  At  Jubbulpore  city  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  water 
plentiful  near  the  surface.  The  north  and  east  belong  to  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna  basins,  the  south  and  west  to  the  Nerbudda 
basin.  In  1901  the  population  was  680,585,  showing  a  decrease 
of  9%  since  1891,  due  to  the  results  of  famine.  The  principal 
crops  are  wheat,  rice,  pulse  and  oil-seeds.  A  good  deal  of  iron- 
smelting  with  charcoal  is  carried  on  in  the  forests,  manganese  ore 
is  found,  and  limestone  is  extensively  quarried.  The  district  is 
traversed  by  the  main  railway  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  and 
by  new  branches  of  two  other  lines  which  meet  at  Katni  junc- 
tion. Jubbulpore  suSeied  severely  in  the  famine  of  1S96-1897, 
the  distress  being  aggravated  by  immigration  from  the  adjoining 
native  states.  Fortunately  the  famine  of  1900  was  less  severely 
felt. 

The  early  history  of  Jubbulpore  isunknown;  but  inscriptions  record 
the  existence  during  tnc  ll'n  and  12th  centuries  of  a  local  line  of 
princes  of  that  Haihai  race  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  history 
of  Gondwana.  In  the  16th  century  thcGond  raja  of  Carha  Mandia 
extended  his  power  over  fifty-two  districts,  including  the  present 
Jubbulpore.  During  the  minority  of  his  grandson.  Asaf  Khan,  the 
viceroy  of  Kara  Manikpur,  conquered  theGarha  principality  and  held 
it  at  first  as  an  independent  chief.  Eventually  he  submitted  to  the 
emperor  Akbar.  The  Delhi  power,  however,  enjoyed  little  mora 
than  a  nominal  supremacy ;  and  the  princes  of  Garha  Mandia  main- 
tained a  practical  independence  until  their  subjugation  by  the 
MahrattagO'  rnors  of  Saueor  in  178 1.  In  1798  the  pcshwa  granted 
the  Nerbudd  \  alley  to  the  Bhonsia  princes  of  Nagpur,  who  continued 
to  hold  the  (h-trict  until  the  British  occupied  it  in  1818. 

The  Division  or  JraBULFORE  lies  mainly  among  the  Vindhyan 
and  Satpura  hill  systems.  It  comprises  the  five  following 
tiistricts.  Jubbulpore,  Saugor,  Damoh,  Seoni  and  Mandia. 
Area,  18,950  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  2,081,499. 

JVVt,  the  French  architectural  term  (taken  from  the  impen- 
tive  of  Lat.  jubcre,  to  order)  for  the  chancel  or  choir  Kreen, 
which  in  England  is  known  as  the  rood-screen  (see  Rood). 
Above  the  screen  was  a  gallery  or  loft,  from  which  the  words 
"  Jube  Dominc  benedicerc  "  were  spoken  by  the  deacon  before 
the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  and  hence  probably  the  name.  One  of 
the  finest  jvMs  in  France  is  that  of  the  church  o(  the  Madeleine 
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at  Troyes,  in  rich  ilamboyaat  Gothic  A  hiter  eiaiapie,  of  tha 
Renaissance  period,  e.  1600,  is  in  the  church  of  St  Etjeone  da 
Mont,  Paris.  In  the  Low  Countries  there  are  many  fine  exam- 
ples in  marble,  of  which  one  of  the  most  perfect  from  Bois-Ie- 
Due  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

JDBILBB  (or  JtJBnz),  YEAR  OF,  in  the  Bible,  the  name  applied 
in  the  Holii«ss  section  of  the  Priestly  Code  of  the  Hexateucb 
(Lev.  xxv.)  to  the  observance  of  every  50th  year,  dctenuncd  by 
the  lapse  of  seven  seven-year  periotis  as  a  year  of  perfect  rest, 
when  there  was  to  be  no  sawing,  nor  even  gathering  of  the 
natural  products  of  the  field  and  the  vine.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  jubilee-year  the  liberation  of  all  Israelitish  slaves  and  the 
restoration  of  ancestral  possessions  was  to  be  proclaimed.  Aa 
regards  the  meaning  of  the  name  "  jubilee  "  (Heb.  yiUf)  modem 
scholars  are  agreed  that  it  signifies  "  ram  "  or  "  ram's  honu" 
"Year  of  jubilee  "  wotild  then  mean  the  year  that  is  inaugurated 
by  the  blowing  of  the  ram's  horn  (Lev.  xxv.  9). 

According  to  Lev.  xxv.  8-1  >,  at  the  completion  of  seven 
sabbaths  of  years  {i.e.  7X7  —  49  years)  the  trumpet  of  the 
jubilee  is  to  be  sounded  "  throughout  the  land  "  on  the  loth  day 
of  the  seventh  month  (Tisri  10),  the  great  Day  of  Atonement. 
The  50th  year  thus  announced  is  to  be  "  hallowed,"  ix.  liberty ' 
is  to  be  proclaimed  everywhere  to  everyone,  and  the  people  are 
to  return  "  every  man  unto  his  possession  and  unto  his  family." 
As  in  the  sabbatical  year,  there  is  to  be  no  sowing,  nor  reapinc 
that  which  grows  of  itself,  nor  gathering  of  grapes. 

As  regards  real  prtperty  (Lev.  xxv.  13-34)  the  law  is  that  if 
any  Hebrew  tmder  pressure  of  necessity  shall  alienate  his  pro- 
perty he  is  to  get  for  it  a  sum  o(  money  reckoned  according  to  the 
number  of  harvests  to  be  reaped  between  the  date  of  alieuuioa 
and  the  first  jubilee-ycar:  should  he  or  any  relation  desire  to 
redeem  the  property  before  the  jubilee  this  can  always  be  done 
be  repaying  the  value  of  the  harvests  between  the  rcdempiioa 
and  the  jubilee. 

This  legal  enactment,  though  it  is  not  found  (nor  anything  like 
it)  in  the  earlier  collections  of  laws,  is  evidently  baaed  on  (or 
modified  from)  an  ancient  custom  which  conferred  on  a  near 
kinsman  the  right  of  pre-emption  as  well  as  of  buying  back 
(cf.  Jcr.  xxxii.  6  sqq.).  The  tendency  to  impose  checks  upon  the 
alienation  of  landed  property  was  exceptionally  strong  in  Israel. 
The  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  land  is  a  sacred  possession 
belonging  to  Yahweh.  As  such  it  is  not  to  be  alienated  from 
Yahweh's  people,  to  whom  it  was  originally  assigned.  In  Eze- 
kiel's  restoration  programme  "  crown  lands  presented  by  the 
'  prince  '  to  any  of  his  offidals  revert  to  the  crown  in  the  year  of 
liberty  (?  jubilee  year]";  only  to  his  sons  may  any  portion  of 
his  inheritance  be  alienated  in  perpetuity  (Ewk.  xlvi.  16-tS; 
cf .  Code  of  Hammurabi,  {  38  seq.). 

The  same  rule  applies  to  dwelling-houses  of  unwalled  villages; 
the  case  is  different,  however,  as  regards  dwelling-houses  in 
walled  cities.  Thise  may  be  redeemed  within  a  year  after  trans- 
fer, but  if  not  redeemed  within  that  period  Ihey  continue  per- 
manently in  possession  of  the  purchaser,  and  this  may  well  be  an 
echo  of  andent  practice.  An  exception  lo  this  last  rule  is  made 
for  the  houses  of  the  Levites  in  the  Levitical  cities. 

As  regards  property  in  slaves  (Lev.  xxv.  35-55)  the  Hebrew 
whom  necessity  has  compelled  to  sell  himself  into  the  service  of 
his  brother  Hebrew  is  to  be  treated  as  a  hired  servant  and 
sojourner,  and  to  be  released  absolutely  at  the  jubilee;  non- 
Hebrew  hondmen,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  bondmen  for 
ever.  But  the  Hebrew  who  has  sold  himself  to  a  stranger  or 
sojourner  is  entitled  to  freedom  at  the  year  of  jubilee,  and 
further  is  at  any  time  redeemable  by  any  of  his  kindred — the 
redemption  price  being  regulated  by  the  number  of  years  to  run 
between  the  redemption  and  the  jubilee,  according  to  theordinary 
wage  of  hired  servants.  Such  were  the  enactments  of  the  Priestly 
Code — which,  of  course,  represents  the  latest  legislation  of  the 
Pentateuch  (post-exilic).  These  enactments,  in  order  to  be 
imderstood  rightly,  must  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  earlier 

■  Heb.  dirlr.  The  same  word  idurtru)  a  used  in  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi  in  the  similar  enactment  that  wife,  son  or  daughter 
sold  into  slavery  for  debt  ate  to  be  restored  to  tiUtly  in  the  fourth 
y«ar(|H7).   ■ 
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•iinilar  provtsioos  fn  connetton  with  the  isbbattcal  (ieventb) 
year.  "  The  foundations  of  Lev.  xxv,  are  laid  In  the  andeat 
provisions  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ezod.  zn.  ,3  seq. ;  zxiii. 
to  seq.)  and  in  Deuteronomy  (zv.).  The  Book  of  the  Covenant 
enjoined  that  the  land  should  lie  fallow  and  Hebrew  slave*  be 
litKrated  in  the  seventh  year;  Deuteronomy  required  in  addition 
the  remission  of  debts  "  (Benzinger).  Deuteronomy,  it  wiU  be 
noticed,  in  accordance  with  its  humanitarian  tendency,  not  only 
liberates  the  slave  but  remits  the  debt.  It  is  evident  that  these 
enactments  proved  impracticable  in  real  life  (of.  Jer.  xzziv.  8 
seq.),  and  so  it  became  necessary  in  the  later  legislation  of  P, 
represented  in  the  present  form  of  Lev.  zzv.,  to  relegate  them 
to  the  50th  year,  the  year  of  jubilee.  The  latter,  however,  was 
a  purely  theoretic  development  of  the  Sabbath  idea,  which 
could  never  have  been  reduced  to  practice  (its  actual  observance 
would  have  necessitated  that  for  two  consecutive  years — the 
49th  and  soth — absolutely  nothing  could  be  reaped,  while  in 
the  sist  only  summer  fruits  could  be  obtained,  sawing  being 
prohibited  in  the  50th  year).  That  in  practice  the  enactments 
lor  the  jubilee-year  were  disregarded  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Talmudists 
and  Rabbins,  although  the  jubilee-years  were  "  reckoned  " 
they  were  not  observed. 

The  conjecture  of  Kuenen,  supported  by  Wellhausen,  that 
originally  Lev.  xxv.  8  seq.  had  reference  to  the  seventh  year  is  * 
highly  probable  one.  This  may  be  the  case  also  with  Ezek.  xlvi. 
16-18  (of.  Jer.  xxziv.  14).  A  later  Rabbinical  device  for  evading 
the  provisions  ol  the  law  was  the  prtsbiU  (ascribed  to  Hillel) 
—<'.«.  a  condition  made  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  securing  to 
the  creditor  the  right  of  demanding  repayment  at  any  time, 
irrespective  of  the  year  of  remission.  Further  enactments 
regarding  the  jubilee  are  found  in  Lev.  zzvii.  17-2S  *nd 
Num.xzzvi.4.  (W.  R.S;G.  H.  Ba) 

JUBILEES.  BOOK  OF,  an  apocryphal  work  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  Book  of  Jubilees  is  the  most  advanced  pre-Christian 
representative  of  the  Midrashic  tendency,  which  had  already  been 
at  noA  in  the  Old  Testament  Chronides.  As  the  chtonider 
bad  lewiitten  the  history  of  Israel  and  Judafa  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Priests'  Code,  so  our  author  re-edited  from  the 
Pharisaic  standpoint  of  his  time  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
creation  to  the  publication  of  the  Law  on  SinaL  His  work 
constitutes  the  <ridest  commentary  in  the  world  on  Genesis  and 
part  of  Exodus,  an  enhirged  Targum  on  these  books,  in  which 
difficulties  in  the  biblical  narration  are  solved,  gaps  supplied, 
dogmatically  offensive  dements  removed  and  the  genuine  spirit 
of  later  Judaism  infused  into  the  primitive  history  of  the  world. 

ritfcsn/'^'^'w'^-— Tliebookisvariouslyentitled.  FirV,  it  is 
known  as  rd  *iu&i^aia,  ol  'lu^^Xaux,  Heb.  o^sm.  This 
name  is  admirably  adapted  to  our  book,  ax  it  divide*  into 
jubilee  periods  of  forty-nine  years  each  the  history  of  the  world 
from  the  creation  to  the  legislation  on  Sinai.  Secondly,  it  is 
frequently  designated  "  The  Lillle  Genesis,"  i  Vrr^  r««<nj  or  4 
Kupoybwa,  Heb.  tm  n-vira.  This  title  may  have  arisen 
from  its  dealing  more  fully  with  details  and  minutiae  than  the 
biblical  work.  For  the  other  names  by  which  it  is  referred  to, 
soch  as  Tkt  Apocalypse  ofifcsa.  Tie  Testament  of  Jiosa,  Tke 
Book  of  Adam's  Damghlers  and  the  Life  of  Adam,  the  reader  may 
consult  Charles's  Tht  Boot  of  Jubilees,  pp.  xvii.-zx. 

Object. — The  object  of  our  author  was  the  defence  and  expo- 
sition of  Judaism  from  the  Pharisaic  standpoint  of  the  2nd 
century  B.c.  against  the  diaintegraliog  effects  of  Hellenism.  In 
his  elaborate  defence  of  Judaism  our  author  glorifies  drcumcision 
and  the  sabbath,  the  bulwarks  of  Judaism,  as  heavenly  ordi- 
nances, the  sphere  of  which  was  so  far  extended  a*  to  embrace 
Israd  00  earth.  The  Law,  a*  a  whole,  was  to  our  author  the 
realization  in  time  of  what  was  in  a  sense  timdess  and  etemaL 
Though  revealed  in  time  it  was  superior  to  time.  Before  it  had 
been  made  known  in  sundry  portions  to  the  fathers,  it  had  been 
kept  in  heaven  by  the  angels,  and  to  its  observance  there  wax 
no  limit  in  time  or  in  eternity.  Our  author  next  defends  Judaism 
by  his  glorification  of  Israel.  Whereas  the  various  nstionsof  the 
Gentiles  were  subject  to  angdx,  Israd  was  subject  to  God  alone. 
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Isnel  wu  God's  son,  and  not  only  (fid  the  nation  stand  in  this 
rdation  to  God,  but  aJso  its  individual  members.  Israel  received 
drcufflcisioa  as  a  sign  that  they  were  the  Lord's,  and  this  privi- 
lege of  drcumcision  they  enjoyed  in  common  with  the  two  highest 
orders  of  angels.  Hence  Isnel  was  to  unite  with  God  and  these 
two  orders  in  the  observance  of  the  sabbath.  Finally  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world  were  bound  up  with  IsraeL  The  world  was 
/enewed  in  the  creation  of  the  true  man  Jacob,  and  its  final 
renewal  was  to  synchronize  with  the  setling-up  of  God's  sanc- 
tuary in  Zion  and  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
In  this  kingdom  the  Gentiles  had  neither  part  oorloU 

Versions:  Grgek.  Syriac,  EUtiopie  and  Latin. — Numerous  frag- 
ments of  the  Greek  Version  have  c»me  down  to  us  in  Justin  Martyr, 
Origca,  Dicxlorus  of  Antioch,  Isidore  of  Alexandria,  Epiphaaius, 
John  of  Malala,  Synccllus  and  others.  This  version  was  the  parent 
of  the  Ethiopic  and  Latin.  The  Ethiopic  Version  is  most  accurate 
and  trustworthy,  and  indeed,  as  a  rule,  slaviKhly  I=tcra1.  It  has 
naturally  sufTered  from  the  corrupcioos  incident  to  transmioaioA 
throujsh  MSS.  Thus  dittosraphies  are  frequent  and  lacunae  ^ 
occasional  occurrence,  but  the  version  is  singularly  free  from  the 
glosses  and  corrections  of  unscrupulous  scribes.  The  Latin  Version, 
of  which  about  one-fourth  has  been  preserved,  is  where  it  exists 
of  almost  equal  value  with  the  Ethiopic.  It  has,  however,  suSenEd 
more  at  the  hands  of  correctors.  Notwithstanding,  it  attcstj  a  long 
array  of  passages  in  which  it  preserves  the  true  text  over  against 
corruptions  or  omissions  in  the  Ethiopic  Version.  Finally,  as  re- 
gards the  Syriac  Version,  the  evidence  for  its  existence  is  not  con- 
clusive. It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  British  Museum  MS.  conuins 
a  Syriac  fragment  entitled  "  Names  of  the  wives  of  the  Patriarchs 
according  to  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Jubilees." 

Tke  Ethiopic  and  Latin  Versions:  Translations  from  the  Creek. — The 
Ethiopic  Version  is  translated  from  the  Greek,  u>r  Greek  words  such 
as  Ipvt,  ^AXoKot,  W.  &c.,  are  transliterated  in  the  Gnxk.  Secondly, 
many  passages  must  be  retranslated  into  Greek  before  we  can  dis- 
cover the  source  (^  the  various  corruptions.  And  finally,  proper 
names  are  transliterated  as  the^r  appear  in  Greek  and  not  in  Hebrew. 
That  the  Latin  is  also  a  translation  from  the  Greek  is  no  less  obvious. 
Thus  in  xxxix.  12  /tfRorit— fl«iXiat,  corrupt  for  AovXclac;  in  xxxviiL 
13  honortm^Tuiliv.  but  rmipr  should  here  have  been  rendered  by 
tributum,  as  the  Ethiopic  and  the  context  require;  in  xxxii.  26, 
celavU  «»  Upv4^,  corrupt  for  h(pa^  (so  Ethiopic). 

The  Creek  a  Translation  from  the  Hebrew. — ^The  early  date  of  ouf 
book — the  2nd  century  B.C. — and  its  place  of  composition  speak  for 
a  Semitic  original,  and  the  evidence  bearing  on  this  subject  is  con- 
dusive.  But  the  question  at  once  arises,  was  the  original  Aramaic 
or  Hebrew?  Certain  proper  names  in  the  Latin  Version  ending 
in  -fif  seem  to  bespeak  an  Aramaic  original,  as  Cettin,  Filistin,  &x. 
But  since  in  all  these  cases  the  Ethiopic  transliterations  end  In  -m 
and  not  in  -n,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  AramaJKn  in  the  Latin 
Vcruon  is  due  to  the  translator,  who,  it  has  been  concluded  on  other 
rrounds,  was  a  Palestinian  Jcw.^  The  grounds,  on  the  uthcr  hand, 
for  a  Hebrew  original  arc  weighty  and  numerous,  (i)  A  work*hich 
claims  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Moses  would  naturally  be  in  Hebrew, 
for  Hebrew  according  to  our  author  was  the  sacred  and  national 
language.  (2)  The  revival  of  the  national  spirit  of  a  nation  is 
universally,  so  far  as  we  know,  accompanied  oy  a  revival  of  the 
national  language.  (3)  The  text  must  be  retranslated  into  Hebrew 
in  order  to  explain  unintelligible  expressions  and  restore  the  true 
text.  One  Instance  will  sumciently  illustrate  this  statement.  In 
xliii.  II  a  certain  Ethiopic  expression ^Iv  1^,  which  is  a  mis* 
translation  of  ij  for  '3  in  this  context,  as  we  know  from  the 
parallel  passage  ra  Gen.  xUv.  t8,  which  our  text  reproduces  almost 
verbally,  ■»JUo/*ct.  We  might  observe  here  that  our  text  attests 
the  presence  of  dittographiea  aheady  existing  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
(4}  Hebratsms  survive  m  the  Ethiopic  and  Latin  Versions.  In  the 
former  nQha  in  iv.  ^,  is  a  corrupt  transliteration  of  pi.  In  the 
Latin  etigere  in  te  m  xxiL  10  is  a  reproduction  of  3  -vis  and  in 
qua  ...  in  ipsa  in  xix.  8  =  -t3  .  . .  nrtt.  This  idiom  could,  of 
course,  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  Aramaic  original.  (5) 
Many  paronomaaae  <Uscover  themselves  on  retranslation  into 
Hebrew. 

TextwU  Affinities. — ^A  minute  study  of  the  text  shows  that  it 
attests  an  independent  form  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Thu5  it  agrees  at  limes  with  the  Samaritan,  or  Septuagint,  or  Syriac, 
or  Vulgate,  or  even  with  Onkclos  against  all  the  rest.  To  be  more 
exact,  our  book  represents  some  form  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Pentateuch  midway  between  the  forms  presupposed  by  the  Septua- 
gint and  the  Syriac ;  for  it  agrees  more'f  rcquentiy  with  the  Sept  uagint, 
or  with  combinations  into  which  the  Septuagint  enters,  than  with 


1  In  the  Ethiopic  Version  in  xxL  12  it  should  be  observed  that  in 
the  list  of  the  twelve  trees  suitable  for  burning  on  the  altar  several  are 
transliterated  Aramaic  names  of  trees.  But  in  a  late  Hebrew  work 
(and  century  B.C.)  the  popular  names  of  such  objects  would  naturally 
be  used.  In  certain  cases  the  Hebrew  may  have  been  forgotten. 
or,  where  the  tree  was  of  late  introduction,  been  non-existent. 
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mny  other  lifiBle  authority,  or  with  toy  combltution  excludinK  the 
ScptuaginL  Next  to  the  Septuagint  it  agrees  most  often  with  the 
Syriac  or  with  combinations  into  which  the  Syriac  enters.  On  the 
ether  hand,  its  independence  of  the  Septuagint  is  shown  in  a  large 
number  of  passages,  where  it  has  the  support  of  the  Samaritan  and 
Mataoretic,  or  of  these  with  various  combinations  of  the  Syriac 
Vulgate  and  Onkelos.  From  these  and  other  considerations  we 
may  conclude  that  the  textual  evidence  points  to  the  composition 
of  our  book  at  some  period  between  3S0  B.C.  and  A.O.  100,  and  at  a 
time  nearer  the  earlier  date  than  the  later. 

Dolt.— The  book  was  written  between  135  B.C.  and  the  year  of 
Hyrcuius's  breach  with  the  Pharisees.  This  conclusion  Is  drawn 
from  the  following  facta: — (i)  The  book  was  written  during 
the  pontificate  of  the  Maccabean  family,  and  not  earlier  than 
13s  B.C.  For  in  xzxii.  i  Levi  is  called  a  "  priest  of  the  Most 
High  God."  Now  the  only  hi(^  priests  who  bore  this  title  were 
the  Maccabean,  who  appear  to  have  assumed  it  as  reviving  the 
order  of  Melchizedck  when  they  displaced  theZadokite  onkr  of 
Aaron.  Jewish  tradition  ascribes  the  assumption  of  this  title 
to  John  Hyrcanus.  It  was  retained  by  his  successors  down  to 
Hyrcanus  11.  (>)  It  was  written  before  96  s.c.  or  some  years 
earlier  in  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus;  for  since  our  author  is  o{ 
the  strictest  sect  a  Pharisee  and  at  the  same  time  an  upholder 
of  the  Maccabean  pontificate.  Jubilees  cannot  have  been  written 
alter  96  when  the  Pharisees  and  Alexander  Jannacus  came  to 
open  strife.  Nay  more,  it  cannot  have  been  written  after  the 
open  breach  between  Hyrcanus  and  the  Pharisees,  when  the 
fbrmcT  joined  the  Sadducean  party. 

The  above  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  a  large  mass  of  other 
evidence  postulating  the  same  date.  We  may,  however,  observe 
that  our  book  points  to  the  period  already  past — of  stress  and 
persecution  that  preceded  the  recovery  of  national  independence 
under  the  Maccabees,  and  presupposes  as  its  historical  back- 
ground the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Maccabean  hegemony. 

Amkor.—Om  author  wa*  a  Pharisee  of  the  straitest  sect.  He 
maintained  the  everlasting  validity  of  the  law,  he  held  the 
strictest  views  on  circumcision,  the  sabbath,  and  the  duty  of  shun- 
ning all  intercourse  with  the  Gentiles;  he  believed  in  angels  and 
in  a  blessed  immortality.  In  the  next  place  he  was  an  upholder 
of  the  Maccabean  pontificate.  He  glorifies  Levi's  successon  as 
high-priests  and  civil  rulers,  and  applies  to  them  the  title  assumed 
by  the  Maccabean  princes,  though  he  does  not,  like  the  author  of 
the  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  expect  the  Messiah 
to  come  forth  from  among  them.  He  may  have  been  a 
priest. 

rjkf  Vian  of  Ike  A  ulkor  an  Ikt  Ueuiank  Kingdon  and  the  Future 
Life. — According  to  our  author  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  to  be 
brought  about  gradually  by  the  progressive  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  man  and  a  corresponding  transformation  of  nature. 
Its  members  were  to  reach  the  limit  of  1000  yeais  in  happiness 
and  peace.  During  its  continuance  the  powers  of  evil  were  to 
be  restrained,  and  the  last  judgment  was  apparently  to  take 
place  at  its  close.  As  regards  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  our 
author  adopts  a  position  novel  for  a  Palestinian  writer.  He 
abandons  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  souls  of 
the  righteous  are  to  enjoy  a  blessed  immortality  after  death. 
This  is  the  earliest  attested  instance  of  this  expectation  in  the 
last  two  centuries  B.C. 

Literature. — Etkupic  Text  and  Translations '.Tins  text  was  first 
edited  by  Dillmann  from  two  MSS.  in  1859,  and  in  189$  by  R.  H. 
Charles  from  four  {Tke  Ethiapii  Version  of  the  Hebrew  Book  of 
Jubiiees .  .  .  with  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Creek  and  Latin  fragments). 
In  the  latter  edition,  the  Greek  and  Latin  fragTrirnt^  nrc  primed 
together  with  the  Ethiopic.  TKt  l»ook  w.is  tran>l.ilcd  iiihi  GtruKui  by 
Dillmann  from  one  MS.  in  Ewjild's  Jahrbucher,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  ( I  hy>, 
1851).  and  by  Littmann  (in  Knutzsch's  Apok.  und  Pseud,  ii.  39-119) 
from  Charles's  Ethiopic  text;  into  Gnglisih  by  Schoddc  (Bibl.  Saer. 
1885)  from  Dillmann's  text,  and  by  Charles  (Jeu'tsh  Quarter! j  Rez'tew, 
vols,  v.,  vi.,  vii.  (1893-1895)  from  the  text  afterwards  published  in 
tS^Sf  and  finally  in  nis  commentary.  The  Book  of  Jubilees  (1902). 
Critical  Inquiries:  Dillmann,  "  Das  Buch  dcr  Jubiliien  "  (Ewald's 
Jahrhicker  d.  bibl.  Wissenseh.  (rSji),  iii.  72-96):  "  Pseudcpig.  des 
Alten  Testaments,"  Hcrzog's  Healencyk?  xii.  364-365 ;  "  Bcitriige  aus 
dem  Buchc  der  Jubil&cnzur  Kr  itik  dcs  Pentateuch  Tcxtcs  "  {Sutunts* 
beriekle  der  Kjl.  Preusiiseken  A  tad..  1883) ;  Beer.  Das  Buck  der  Jabf 
lien  (1855) ;  RSnich.  DasBnck  der  Jubilaen  (1B74) :  Singer.  Dos  Buck 
der  Jnbttden  (1898):  Bohn. "  Die  Bcdculung  dcs  Buches  dcr  Jubilaen" 
(n«>l.5liitf.  iiiiifKn'(>tni(i90o).pp.  167-184).     A  full  bibliography 
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will  be  found  in  SchOrer  or  In  R.  H.  Charles's  conmeMvy,  n« 
Bo,.k  of  Jubilees  or  the  Little  Genesis  (1902),  which  deals  exhaustively 
with  all  the  questions  treated  in  this  article.  (|L  U.C.) 

JUBILEE  VBAR,  an  insiiluiion  in  the  Roman  Cattiolic 
Church,  observed  every  twenty-fifth  year,  from  Christinas  to 
Christmas.  During  its  continuance  plenary  indulgence  is 
obtainable  by  all  the  faithful,  on  condition  of  their  penitently 
confessing  their  sins  and  visiting  certain  churches  a  slated 
number  of  times,  or  doing  an  equivalent  amount  of  meritorious 
work.  The  institution  dates  from  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII., 
whose  bull  AnHquorum  kabetfidem  a  dated  the  zind  of  February 
1300.  The  circumstances  in  which  it  was  promulgated  are  related 
by  a  contemporary  authority,  Jacobus  Cajctanus,  according  to 
whose  account  ("  Relatio  de  ceniesimo  s.  jubilaco  anno  "  in  the 
Biblitlktca  Patrum)  a  rumour  spread  through  Rome  at  the  dose 
of  I  >99  that  every  one  visiting  St  Peter's  on  the  1st  of  January 
1300  would  receive  full  absolution.  The  result  was  an  enormous 
influx  of  pilgrims  to  Rome,  which  stirred  the  pope's  attention. 
Nothing  was  found  in  the  archives,  but  an  old  peasant  107  yean 
of  age  avowed  that  his  father  had  been  similarty  benefited  a 
century  previously.  The  bull  was  then  issued,  and  the  pilgrims 
became  even  more  numertms,  to  the  profit  of  both  clergy  and  citi- 
zens. Originally  the  churches  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  Rome 
were  the  only  jubilee  churches,  but  the  privilege  was  afterwards 
extended  to  the  Lateran  Church  and  that  of  Sta  Maria  Maggiore, 
and  it  is  now  shared  also  for  the  year  immediately  following  that 
of  the  Roman  jubilee  by  a  number  of  specified  provincial  churches. 
At  the  request  of  the  Roman  people,  which  was  supported  by 
St  Bridget  of  Sweden  and  by  Petrarch,  Clement  VI.  in  1343 
appointed,  by  the  bull  (/nigenilM  Dei  filius,  that  the  jubilee 
should  recur  every  fifty  years  instead  of  every  hundred  years  as 
had  been  originally  contemplated  in  the  constitution  of  Boniface; 
Urban  VI.,  who  was  badly  in  need  of  money,  by  the  bull  Salvator 
natter  in  1389  reduced  the  interval  still  further  to  thtrty-tbrec 
years  (the  supposed  duration  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ) ;  and 
Paul  II.  by  the  bull  Incfabilis  (April  19,  1470)  finally  fixed  it  at 
twenty-five  years.  Paul  II.  also  permitted  foreigneis  to  substi- 
tute for  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome  a  visit  to  some  specified  church 
in  their  own  country  and  a  contribution  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  Holy  Wars.  According  to  the  special  ritual  prepared  by 
Alexander  VI.  in  1500,  the  pope  on  the  Christmas  Eve  with 
which  the  jubilee  begins  goes  in  solemn  procession  to  a  particular 
walled-up  door  ("  Porta  aurea  ")  of  St  Peter's  and  knocks  three 
times,  using  at  the  same  time  the  wortls  of  Ps.  cxviii.  19  (Aperile 
miki  foria)  juslitiae).  The  doors  are  then  opened  and  sprinkled 
with  holy  water,  and  the  pope  passes  through.  A  similar  cere- 
mony is  conducted  by  cardinals  at  the  other  jubilee  churches 
of  the  city.  At  the  dose  of  the  jubilee,  the  special  doorway  is 
again  built  up  with  appropriate  solemnities. 


The  last  ordifiaiy  jubilee  was  observed  in  190a  "Extraordinary" 
jubilees  are  sometimes  appointed  on  special  occasions,  rr.  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  pope,  or  that  procUimed  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  for  the 


jubilees  are  sometimes  appointed  on  special  occasions,  rr.  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  pope,  or  that  procUimed  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  for  the 
12th  of  March  1S81,  "  in  order  to  obuin  from  the  mercy  of  Almighty 


God  help  and  succour  in  the  v-cighty  necessities  of  the  Church,  and 
comfort  and  strength  in  the  battle  against  her  numerous  and  mighty 
foes."  These  arc  not  so  much  jubilees  in  the  ordinary  sense  as 
special  grants  of  plenary  indulgences  for  particular  purposes  {Indul- 
gtntiae  ptenariae  m  forma  jubilaei}, 

jflCAR,  a  river  of  eastern  Spain.  It  rises  in  the  north  of  the 
province  of  Cuenca,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro  de  San  Fdipc 
(5906  ft.),  and  flows  south  past  Cuenca  to  the  borders  of  Albacete; 
here  it  bends  towards  the  east,  and  maintains  this  direction  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  remaining  course.  On  the  right  it  is 
connected  with  the  dly  of  Albacete  by  the  Maria  Cristina  canal. 
After  entering  Valenda,  it  recdvcs  on  the  left  its  chief  tributary 
the  Gabriel,  which  also  rises  near  the  Cerro  de  San  Fdipe,  in  the 
Montes  Universales.  Near  Alcira  the  Jucar  turns  south-east- 
ward, and  then  sharply  north,  curving  again  to  the  south-east 
before  it  enters  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  Cullers,  after  a  total 
course  of  314  m.  Its  estuary  forms  the  harbour  of  CuUera,  and 
its  lower  waters  are  freely  utih'aed  for  Qurposes  of  irrigation. 

JUD.  LEO  (1482-1541),  known  to  bis  contemporaries  as 
Meister  Leu,  Swiss  reformer,  was  bom  in  Alsace  aiM  educated 
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at  Basd,  when  after  a  coone  in  medidne  be  tuned  to  the  itudy 
of  theology.  This  change  was  due  to  the  influence  of  ZwingU 
whose  colleague  at  Zurich  Jud  became  after  serving  for  four  yean 
(iSiS-iS»)  as  pastor  of  F.innirdeln.  His  chief  activity  was  as 
a  translator;  he  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  translation  of  the 
ZOrich  Bible  and  alio  made  a  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  died  at  Zurich  on  the  loth  of  June  1541. 

See  Life  by  C.  Patalozxi  (i860};  art.  in  Henog-Hauck's  Rial- 
tmcyklopiiit,  voL  Ix.  (1901). 

JUOABi,  the  name  given  to  the  southern  part  of  Palestine  as 
occupied  by  the  Jewish  community  in  post-exilic  days  under 
Perdan,  Greek  and  Roman  overlordship.  In  Luke  and  Acts  the 
term  is  sometimes  used  loosely  to  denote  the  whole  of  western 
Palestine.  The  limits  of  Judaea  were  never  very  precisely 
defined  and — especially  on  the  northern  frontier — varied  from 
time  to  time.  After  the  death  of  Herod,  Archelaus  became 
ethnarch  of  Samaria,  Idumea  and  Judaea,  and  when  be  was 
deposed  Judaea  was  merged  in  Syria,  being  governed  by  a  pro- 
curator whose  headquarters  were  in  Caesarca. 

For  a  description  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country  see 
PALBsnm;  (or  its  history  see  Jaws  and  Judah.  Cf.  T.  Mommaen, 
Th*  Prmnca  rf  llu  Raman  Empirt,  ch.  xi. 

JUSAH.  a  district  of  ancient  Palestine,  to  the  south  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  between  the  Dead  Sa  and  the  Philistine 
plain.  It  falls  physically  into  three  parts:  the  hill-country 
from  Hebron  northwards  through  Jerusalem;  the  lowland  (Heb, 
SUpMak)  on  the  west;  and  the  steppes  or  "  dry  land  "  (Heb. 
Neitb)  on  the  south.  The  district  is  one  of  striking  contrasts, 
with  a  lofty  and  stony  table-land  in  the  centre  (wUch  reaches 
a  height  of  5300  ft.  just  north  of  Hebron),  with  a  strategically 
important  valley  dividing  the  central  mountains  from  the  low- 
land, and  with  tlie  most  desolate  of  tracts  to  the  east  (by  the 
Dead  Sea)  and  south.  Some  parts,  especially  around  Hebron, 
are  extremely  fertile,  but  the  land  as  a  whole  has  the  character- 
istics of  the  southern  wilderness — the  so-called  "  desert  "  is 
Dot  a  sterile  Sahara — and  was  more  fitted  for  pastoral  occupa- 
tions; see  further  G.  A.  Smith,  Bui.  Ceog.  Holy  Land,  da.  X.-TV. 
Life  in  ancient  Judah  is  frequently  depicted  in  the  Bible,  but 
much  of  the  Judaean  history  is  obscure.  In  the  days  of  the 
old  Hebrew  monarchy  there  were  periods  of  conflict  and  rivalry 
between  Judah  and  Israel— even  times  when  the  latter  incor- 
porated, or  at  least  claimed  supremacy  over,  the  former.  Later, 
from  the  5th  century  B.C.  there  was  a  breach  between  the  Jews 
(the  name  is  derived  from  Judah)  and  the  Samaritans  (;.F.). 
The  intervening  years  after  the  fall  of  Samaria  (723  B.C.),  and 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (586  B.C.),  were  probably 
marked  by  closer  intercourse,  similar  to  the  period  of  union  in 
the  popular  traditions  relating  to  the  pre-monarchical  age. 
The  course  of  Judaean  history  was  conditioned,  also,  by  the 
proximity  of  the  Philistines  in  the  west,  Moab  in  the  east,  and 
by  Edom  and  other  southern  peoples  extending  from  North 
Arabia  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  Judah's  stormy  history,  con- 
tinued under  Greek  and  Roman  domination,  reached  its  climax 
in  the  birth  of  Christianity,  and  ended  with  the  faQ  of  Jerusalem 
in  A.D.  70  (see  Jews,  FiOESTiNE). 

In  conformity  with  ancient  methods  of  genealogy  (ff.vO*  Judah 
b  traced  back  to  a  son  of  Jacob  or  Israel  by  Leah  ana  along  with 
other  "  tribe*  "  (Dan,  Levi,  Simeon,  &c)  is-  included  under  the 
collective  tenn  IsraeL  Thus  it  shares  the  general  traditioni  of  the 
Israelites,  althoueb  Judah  appears  as  an  iaoividual  in  the  ttocy  of 
his  **  lyrother "  Joaepb  (on  ch.  xxxvii.  aeq.,  see  Genesis).  Its 
■boundaries  in  Joshua  xv.  are  manifestly  artificial  or  imaginary; 
they  toeludethe  I^hiliatines  and  number  pbcei  which  axe  elsewhere 
•scribed  to  Sinieon  or  I>u.    The  origin  of  the  name  {yikiUak)  is 

1  in  Gen. 
I  names, 


moc*  pnbalile.  That  Judsk,  whatever  its  original  connotation, 
underwent  developiaent  through  the  locorporatlon  of  other  ctens 
appears  from  i  Chron.  iL,  iv.,  who*  it  Is  found  to  conuhi  a 
laige  element  of  non-Israelite  population  whose  names  find  analogies 
or  parallels  in  Simeosilte,  Edomite  and  other  soathern  lists.'  Indeed, 


'  See  especially  Wellhausen,  De  imtibiu  </  familiu  Jujaamm 
(pSttillgen,  l8£4),  the  articles  on  the  relative  proper  names  in  the 
cncy.  BA.,  and  E.  Meyer,  Die  Israelitat  «.  lire  StcUanlimme, 
pp.  399-471  (much  valuable  matter}. 
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nndeflyittg  the  aoconnt  of  the  Israelite  exodus  («.«.)  tbereare  traces  at 
a  separate  movement  of  certain  clans— apart  from  the  Israelite  inva- 
sion of  Palestine — who  are  nltimatdy  found  in  the  south  of  Judah; 
and  the  traditions  in  Chronicles  themselves  allow  the  view  that 
the  incocporation  of  these  elemenu  began  under  I>avid,  when  Judah 
first  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  biblical  history  (cf.  Cheyne, 
Ency.  Bit.,  coL  2618  seq.,  and  see  Caleb,  Jbrahmsel,  Kenitbs). 
But  such  movements  were  not  necessarily  limited  to  one  single  period, 
and^the  evidence  connecting  (a)  the  non- Israelite  dans  of  Judah  with. 
Lcvites,  and  (fr)  both  with  the  south,  is  found  in  narratives  referring 
to  several  different  ages  and  might  point  to  an  unceasing  relationship 
with  the  south.  On  the  other  nana,  dans,  which  in  the  traditions  of 
David's  time  were  in  the  south  of  Judah,  about  five  hundred  years 
later  (in  the  exile)  are  found  near  Jenualem  (<.f .  Caleb),  so  that  either 
these  Survived  the  strenuous  vicissitudes  of  half  a  millennium  or 
all  perspective  of  their  early  history  has  been  kxt.  In  Gen.  xxxviiL 
a  curious  narrative  points  to  the  separation  of  Judah  "  from  his 
brethren"  and  his  marriage  with  Soua  the  Canaanite;  two  sons 
Er  and  Onanpeifsh  and  the  third  Shelah  survives.  From  Judahand 
Er's  widow  Tamar  are  derived  Perex  and  Zoah,  and  uiese  with 
Shelah  appear  in  post-exilic  times  as  the  three  representative  families 

rJ  \..A.%\.  fM^h    vT  j_jC.  ■  r*i.».«    »    ._,t\      T^:.  -« ;.! , 


of  Judah  ^eh.  xi.  4-6 ;  1  Chron.  ix.  4-6).  This  story,  amid  a  number 
of  other  motives,  appears  to  reflect  the  growth  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
and  its  Suctuatioos,  bat  that  the  reference  is  to  any  veiy  early 


period  is  unlikely,  partly  because  the  interest  of  the  story  is  in  post- 
exilic  families,  and  partly  because  the  scenes  (AduUam,  Chcdb  and 
Tunnah)  overlap  with  David's  own  fights  between  Hebron  and 


Jerusalem  (1  Sam.  xxL  xxifi.;  see  David,  ad  fin.).'  Even  David's 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  (a  Sam.  v.)  conflicts  both  with  the  statement 
of  its  capture  by  Jodah  many  ^ean  previously  (Judges  L  8),  and 
with  the  traditioos  of  the  Israehte  heroes  Joshua  and  Saul.  Conse- 
quently, the  few  surviving  data  are  too  uncertain  for  any  decisive 
condusions  regarding  the  origin  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Judah  as  a 
kingdom  may  nave  taken  its  name  fnsm  a  limited  district,  in  which 
case  its  growth  finds  a  parallel  in  the  extensioa  of  the  name  Samaria 
frojTi  the  city  to  the  proviooe.  The  location  of  Yefafld  and  EhOd  in 
the  light  of  1  Kings  W.  6-19  (perhaps  the  subdivisions  of  the  Israelite 
kJDt^dom,  sec  SoLouoN),  would  necessitate  the  assumption  of  a 
vii  !^'nt  separation  from  toe  north;  this,  however,  is  quite  conceivable 
(s<  Jews,  §§  11-13).  On  the  bearing  of  South  judah  iipon  the 
hii  r  jrical  criticism  of  the  OU  Testament,  see  especially  N.  Schmidt, 
Hibberi  Journal  (iqoS),  pp.  321-342.  "The  Jerahmed  Theory  and 
thi'  Historic  Importaruxol  the  Negebj  with  some  account  of  personal 
exploration  of  the  country  ";  also  Jaws,  iaa  (S.  A.  C) 

JUDAS  BCABIOT  (loUot  Isapiimit  or  'ItrntpuW),  in  the 
Bible,  the  ion  of  Simon  Iscariot  (John  vi.  71,  xiiL  s6),  and  one  <A 
the  twelve  apostles.  He  is  always  enumerated  last  with  the 
special  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  betrayer  of  Jesus. 
If  the  generally  accepted  explanation  of  his  surname  ("  man  of 
Kerioth  ";  see  Josh.  xv.  35)  be  correct,  he  was  the  only  original 
member  of  the  apostolic  band  who  was  not  a  Galileatt.  The 
circumstances  which  led  to  his  admission  into  the  apostolic 
circle  are  not  stated;  while  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated 
in  enabling  the  Jewish  authorities  to  arrest  Jesus  without  tumult 
have  been  variously  analysed  by  scholars.  According  to  some 
(as  De  (Juincey  in  lus  famous  £uay)  the  sole  object  of  Judas  was 
to  place  Jesus  in  a  position  in  which  He  should  be  compelled  to 
make  what  had  seemed  to  His  foUoweis  the  too  tardy  display  of 
His  Messianic  power:  according  to  others  (and  this  view  seems 
more  in  harmony  with  the  Gospel  narratives)  Judas  was  an 
avaricious  and  dishonest  man,  who  had  already  abused  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  him  (John  xii.  6),  and  who  was  now  concerned 
only  with  furthering  his  own  ends. 

As  regards  the  effects  of  his  subsequent  remorse  and  the  use 
to  which  his  ill-gotten  gains  were  put,  the  strikingly  apparent 
discrepancies  between  the  narratives  of  Matt.  xiviL  3,  10  and 
Acts  L  18,  19  have  attracted  the  attention  of  biblical  scholars, 
ever  since  Papias,  in  his  fourth  book,  of  which  a  fragment  has 
been  preserved,  discussed  the  subject.  The  simplest  explanation 
is  that  they  represent  different  traditions,  the  Gospel  narrative 
being  composed  with  more  special  reference  to  prophetic  fulGl- 
ments,  and  being  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  the  short 
explanatory  note  inserted  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  (see  Bernard, 
EiptsUer,  June  1904,  p.  433  seq.).  In  ecclesiastical  legend  and 

■  For  the  prindple  of  the  Levlrate  Illustrated  in  Gen.  xxxviiL, 
see  RtrrB.  Lagaide  lOrienlaUo,  ii.)  ingeniously  conjectured  that 
the  chapter  typlned  the  suppression  of  Phoenician  (vis.  Tamar*  the 
date-palm)  and  the  old  Canaanite  elements  (ZeraJi-i«d>(<a«)  by 
the  younger  Israelite  Invaders  (Perez-"  branch  ").  For  other 
discussions,  apart  from  oommeataiies  on  Geo^*^  *-*  ■>  'utlMr 
in  Meyer,  op.  ciL,  pp.  aoo  sqq. 
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in  ucred  art  Judas  iKariot  b  genenlly  treated  as  tbe  very  in- 
carnation of  treachery,  ingratitude  and  impiety.  Tlie  Middle 
Ages,  after  tlieir  (ashion,  supplied  the  laninaf  in  wliat  they 
denned  his  too  meagre  biography.  Accoixling  to  the  common 
form  of  their  story,  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.'  Before 
he  was  bom  his  mother  Cyborea  had  a  dieam  that  he  was  destined 
to  murder  his  faliur,  commit  incest  with  his  mother,  and  sell  his 
God.  The  attempts  made  by  her  and  her  husband  to  avert  this 
cune  simply  led  to  its  accomplishment.  At  his  birth  Judas  was 
enclosed  in  a  chest  and  flung  into  the  sea;  pidied  up  on  a  foreign 
shore,  he  was  educated  at  the  court  until  a  murder  committed  in 
a  moment  of  passion  compelled  his  flight.  Coming  to  Judaea,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Pontius  Pilate  as  page,  and  during  tliis 
period  committed  the  first  two  of  the  crimes  wliich  had  been 
expressly  foretold.  T-»^"i'"|[  the  secret  of  his  birth,  be,  full  of 
Tcmone,  sought  the  prophet  who,  he  had  heard,  had  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins.  He  was  accepted  as  a  disdple  and  pro- 
moted to  a  position  of  trust,  where  avarice,  the  only  vice  in  wliich 
he  had  hitherto  been  unpractised,  gradually  took  possession  of 
his  soul,  and  led  to  the  complete  fulfilment  of  his  evil  destiny. 
This  Judas  legend,  as  given  by  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  obtained  no 
small  popularity;  and  it  is  to  lie  found  in  various  shapes' in 
every  important  literature  of  Europe. 

For  the  history  of  its  genesis  and  its  diffusion  the  reader  may 
consult  D'Ancona,  La  leupt^  di  VtrfegM  t  la  legMnda  di  Giuaa 
(iMq),  and  papers  by  WTCrrismarh  m  niut  .and  Braunc's  Beitr. 
tur  Guek.  ier  itmtxttn  Spnckt  md  Ulkniur,  vol.  ii.  (1*75).  and 
Victor  Diedericb  in  Russidu  Km*  (l6<o).  Cholevius,  in  his 
CiicMeJkM  itr  dtulsektm  Potsii  nack  Urtrn  onMkM  Ekmailat  (1854), 
pointed  out  the  connexion  of  the  legend  with  the  Oedipus  story. 
According  to  Daub  {Judas  Isckariot,  oder  BttrachluHMu  -iher  das 
B6u  imVtrhiUniss  tuni  GiUm,  1816,  l8t8)  Judas  was  "  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  devil,*'  to  wliom  "mercy- and  blesaedness  axe  alike 
impossible." 

The  popular  hatred  of  Judas  has  found  strange  i>^bolical 
expreaaioa  in  various  parts  of  Christendom.  In  Corfu,  for  initance, 
the  people  at  a  given  signal  on  Easter  Eve  throw  vast  quantities 
of  crockery  from  their  windows  and  roofs  into  the  streets,  and  thus 
execute  an  imaginary  stoning  of  J  udas  (see  Kirkwall,  lonia%  IiUnds, 
iL  47).  At  one  time  (accoraing  to  Mustoxidi,  Dale  case  corcirai) 
the  tradition  prevailed  that  the  traitor's  house  and  country  vilia 
existed  in  the  island,  and  that  his  descendants  were  to  be  found 
among  the  local  Jews. 

Details  in  rerard  to  some  Judas  legends  and  superetitioos  are  given 
in  /Totes  and  Queries,  3nd  series,  v.,  vi.  and  vii.'  3rd  series,  viL: 
4th  scries,  i. ;  sth  series,  vL  Sec  also  a  paper  by  Prafessor  Rendel 
nairis  entitled  **  Did  Judas  really  commit  suicide?"  in  the  Amerieau 
Journal  0]  Pkilaloty  Uuly  1900J.  Matthew  Arnold's  poem  "  St 
Brandan  gives  fine  expression  to  the  old  story  that,  on  account  of 
an  act  of  aarity  done  to  a  leper  at  Joppa,  Judas  was  allowed  an 
hour's  respite  from  hell  once  a  year.  (G.Mt) 

JUDU-TRBB,  the  Cercis  sSiquastntm  of  botamsts,  belonging 
to  the  section  Catsalpineae  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosae.  It 
is  a  native  of  tbe  south  of  Fiance,  Spun,  Portugal,  Italy,  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  forms  a  handsome  low  tree  with  a  flat  spread- 
ing head.  In  Spring  it  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  purplish- 
pink  flowers,  wUch  appear  before  the  leaves.  The  flowers  have 
an  agreeable  add  taste,  and  an  eaten  mixed  with  salad  or  made 
into  fritters.  Tbe  tree  was  frequently  figured  by  the  older 
herbalists.  One  woodcut  by  Castor  Durante  has  Uie  figure  of 
Judas  Iscariot  suspended  from  one  of  the  branches,  illustrsting 
the  popular  tradition  regarding  this  tree.  A  second  species, 
C.  eanadauis,  b  common  in  North  America  from  Canada  to 
Alabama  and  eastern  Texas,  and  differs  from  the  European 
spedes  in  its  smaller  size  and  pointed  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
also  used  in  salads  and  for  majung  pickles,  while  the  branches 
are  used  to  dye  wool  a  nankeen  colour. 

JDOD,  8TLVBTBR  (1813-1853)  American  Dnitarjan  clergy- 
man and  author,  was  bom  in  Westhampton,  Massachusetts, 
00  the  >3rd  of  July  1813.  He  bore  the  same  name  as  liis  father 
and  grandfather;  the  former  (1789-1860)  made  an  espedal 
study  of  local  history  of  the  towns  of  the  (Sodnecticut  valley, 
and  wrote  a  History  of  HaHty  (1863).  The  son  lived  in  North- 
ampton after  his  tenth  year,  was  converted  in  a  revival  there 
in  i8}6,  graduated  from  Yale  in  1836,  (tnd  taught  in  1836  at 

'  CMier  loms  make  him  a  Danlte,  and  consider  the  pasaigc  in 
Genesis  (xlix.  17}  a  prophecy  o(  the  tmltor. 


Templeton,  Mass.,  where  he  first  met  Unitarians  and  soon  found 
the  solution  of  lib  theological  difficulties  in  their  views.  He 
entered  tbe  Harvard  divinity  school,  from  whidi  he  graduated 
in  184a  In  the  same  year  he  was  onlained  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  diurch  of  Augusta,  Maine,  where  he  died  on  the  26th 
of  January  1853.  Hb  widest  reputation  was  as  tbe  author  of 
Uartaret,  a  Tale  of  Uie  Real  and  the  Ideal,iiidiidint  Skelckes  of  a 
ftttcetiot  before  described,  called  liens  Chrisli  (1845;  revised  1831), 
written  to  exhibit  tbe  errors  of  Calvinbtic  and  all  trinitarian 
theology,  and  the  evib  of  war,  intemperance,  capital  punish- 
ment,  the  prison  system  of  the  time,  and  the  national 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  Thb  story,  published  anonymously, 
attracted  much  attention  by  its  true  descriptions  of  New  F.ngland 
life  and  scenery  as  well  as  by  its  author's  earnest  purpose. 
Richard  Edney  and  the  Governor's  Family  (1850)  b  in  tnuch  the 
same  vein  as  Uargaret.  A  poem  entitl«l  Philo,  an  Evanidiai 
(1850)  b  a  versified  defence  of  Unilarianism.  He  published, 
besides,  ThtChurch,  in  a  Series  of  Discourses  (1854).  Asapreacher 
and  pastor  lie  urged  tlie  desirability  of  infant  baptism.  He 
lectured  frequently  on  international  peace  and  opposed  slavery. 

See  Arethusa  Hall,  Life  and  Chofocler  of  the  Rev.  S^vesler  Judd 
(Boston,  1857)  published  anonymously. 

JUDK,  THE  OEKBKAl  EPISTLB  OF,  a  book  of  the  New 
Testament.  As  with  the  cpbtle  of  James,  the  problems  of  the 
writing  centre  upon  the  superscription,  wliich  addresses  in 
Pauline  phraseology  (1  Theas.  I.  4;  a  Thess.  iL  13;  Rom.  L  7; 
I  Cor.  I.  a)  the  Christian  world  in  general  in  the  name  of  "Jade, 
the  brother  of  James  "  (Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3  ).  The 
hutorical  situation  depicted  must  then  fall  within  the  lifetime 
of  thb  Judas,  whose  two  grandchildren  Zoker  and  James 
(Hegesippus  ap.  PhiL  Sidetes)  by  their  testimony  before  the 
authorities  brought  to  an  end  the  (Palestinian)  persecution  of 
Domitian  (Hegesippus  ap.  Eus.  B.  E.  iii.  so,  7).  These  two 
grandsons  of  Judas  thereafter  "  lived  until  the  time  of  Trajan," 
ruling  the  churches  "  because  they  had  (thus)  been  witnesses 
(martyrs)  and  were  also  relatives  of  the  Lord."  But  in  that 
case  we  must  dther  reject  the  testimony  of  the  same  Hegesippus 
that  up  to  their  death,  and  that  of  Symeon  son  of  Clopas, 
successor  in  tlie  Jerusalem  see  of  James  the  Lord's  brother, 
"  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yean  while  Trajan  was  emperor  and  Atticus  governor,"  "  the 
church  (universal)  had  remained  a  pure  and  unoomipted 
virgin  "  free  from  "  the  foUy  of  heretical  teachers  ";  or  dse  wc 
must  reject  tbe  superscription,  iriiich  presents  the  grandfather 
in  vehement  conflict  with  the  very  heresies  in  question.  For 
the  testimony  of  Hegesippus  b  explidt  that  at  the  time  of  the 
arrest  of  Zoker  and  James  they  were  all  who  survived  of  the 
kindred  of  the  Lord.  True,  there  b  confusion  in  the  narrative 
of  Hegesippus,  and  even  a  probability  that  the  martyrdom  of 
Symeon  dated  under  Trajan  really  took  plac<  in  the  persecutioo 
of  Domitian.before  the  arrest  of  the  grandsons  of  Jude,  for  apart 
from  tbe  alleged  age  of  Symeon  (the  traditional  Jewish  limit  ot 
human  life.  Gen.  vi.  3,  Ceut.  xxxiv.  7),  the  cause  of  his  appre- 
hension "  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  David  and 
a  Christian  "  (Hegesippus  ap.  Eus.  B.  E.  iii.31, 3)  b  inconsistent 
with  both  the  previous  statements  regarding  the  "  martytxiom  " 
of  Zoker  and  James,  that  they  were  cited  as  tbe  only  surriviag 
Christian  Davididae,  and  that  the  persecution  on  this  ground 
collapsed  through  tbe  manifest  absurdity  of  the  accusation. 
But  even  if  wc  date  the  rise  of  heresies  in  tlie  reign  of  OomiUaa 
instead  of  Tiajan,'  the  attributing  of  thu  epistle  against 

^  'On  this  point  (date  of  the  outbreak  of  heresy)  then  is  kmn 
inconsistency  in  the  reported  fragments  of  Hegoippus.  In  tbst 
quoted  below  from  Eus.  H.R.  tii.  33.  7  aeq.,  it  b  expressly  dated  after 
the  martyrdom  of  Symeon  and  death  of  the  Kiandaoos  01  J  ode  under 
Trajan.  In  iii.  19  the  "  ancient  tradition  '  attributinff  the  dema- 
datioa  of  these  to  "  some  of  the  heretics  "  is  pcrhapa  not  froa 
Hegesippus;  but  in  iv.  as  the  beginning  of  heresy  is  tnced  t»  a  cer- 
tain Tnebuthis,  s  candidate  for  the  bishopric  after  the  death  c( 
James,  as  rival  to  Symeon.  The  same  figure  of  the  church  as  a  pun 
virgin  is  also  used  as  in  iii.  32.  But  as  it  is  only  the  envious  feelisg 
of  'fhebuthis  which  is  traced  to  this  eariy  date,  ficgesippus  doobtlcit 
means  to  place  the  outbreak  later. 
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COtTupting  heresy  to  "  Jude  the  brother  o(  Janes  "  will  stOl  be 
incompatible  with  the  statements  o(  Hegesippus,  our  tmfy 
informant  regarding  hb  later  history. 

The  Greelt  of  Jude  is  also  such  as  to  exclude  the  idea  o{ 
•uthorship  in  Palestine  by  an  unschooled  Galilean,  at  an  early 
date  in  church  history.  As  F.  H.  Chase  hss  pointed  out:  (i)  the 
terms  icXirrol,  ounipia,  viara,  have  attained  their  later  technical 
sense;  (i)  "  the  writer  is  steeped  In  the  language  of  the  LXX.," 
employing  its  phraseology  independently  of  other  N.T.  writers, 
and  not  that  of  the  canonical  booiu  alone,  but  of  the  broader 
non-Palestinian  canon;  (3)  "  he  has  at  his  command  a  large 
atock  of  stately,  sonorous,  sometimes  poetical  words,"  proving 
him  a  "  man  of  some  culture,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  not  without 
acquaintance  with  Greek  writers." 

If  the  superscription  be  not  from  the  hand  of  the  actual 
brother  of  Jesus,  the  question  may  well  be  asked  why  some 
apostolic  name  was  not  chosen  which  might  convey  greater 
authority  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  direction  toward 
which  the  principal  defenders  of  orthodoxy  in  100-150  turned 
for  "  the  deposit  of  the  faith  "  (Jude  3)  in  its  purity.  The 
Pastoral  Epistles  point  to  "  the  pattern  of  sound  words,  even 
the  sayings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (t  lira.  vi.  3,  ttc),  as  the 
arsenal  ol  orthodoxy  against  the  same  foe  (with  i  Tim.  vi.  3-ie; 
c(.  Jude4,  II,  16,  igseq.).  Ignatius's  motto  is  to  "  be  inseparable 
from  Jesus  Chtist  and  from  your  bishop "  {ad  Troll,  vii.), 
Polycatp's,  to  "  turn  unto  the  wold  delivered  unto  us  from  the 
beginning  "  (cf.  Jude  3;  i  John  ii.  7,  iii.  23,  iv.  at), "  the  oracles 
of  the  Lord,"  which  the  false  teachers  "pervert  to  their  own 
lusts."  Papias,  his  JraTpof  (Irenaeus),  turns  in  fact  from  "  the 
vain  talk  of  the  many,  and  from  the  "  alien  commandments  " 
to  such  as  were  "  delivered  by  the  Lord  to  the  faith,"  offering 
to  the  Christian  world  his  IntapniaUon  tf  tkt  Lot£t  Oratia 
based  upon  personal  inquiry  from  those  who  "  came  his  way," 
who  could  testify  as  to  apostolic  tradition.  Hegesippus,  after 
a  journey  to  all  the  principal  seats  of  Christian  tradition,  testifies 
that  all  are  holding  to  the  true  doctrine  as  transmitted  at  the 
original  seat,  where  it  was  witnessed  first  by  the  apostle*  and 
afterwards  by  the  kindred  of  the  Lord  and  "  witnesses  "  of  the 
first  generation.  All  these  writers  in  one  form  or  other  revert 
to  the  historic  tradition  against  the  Hcence  of  innovators. 
Hegesippus  indicates  plainly  the  seat  of  its  authority.  For  the 
period  before  the  adoption  of  s  written  standard  the  resort  was 
not  so  much  to  "  apostles  "  as  to  "  disciples  "  and  "  witnesses." 
The  appeal  was  to  "  those  who  from  the  beginning  had  been  eye- 
witnesses and  ministers  of  the  word  "  (Luke  i.  9);  and  these  were 
to  be  found  primarily  (until  the  complete  destruction  of  that 
church  during  the  revolt  of  Barcochebas  and  its  suppression  by 
Hadrian)  in  the  mother  community  in  Jerusalem  (cf.  Acts  xv.i). 
Its  life  is  the  measure  of  the  period  of  oral  tradition,  whose 
requiem  is  sung  by  Papias.  Hegesippus  {ap.  Eus.  H  E.  fa.  31, 
7  scq.)  looks  back  to  it  as  the  safe  guardian  of  the  deposit  "  of  the 
faith  "  against  all  the  depredations  of  heresy  which  "  when  the 
sacred  college  of  apostles  had  suffered  death  in  various  forms, 
and  the  generation  of  those  that  had  been  deemed  worthy  to  hear 
the  inspired  wisdom  with  their  own  ears  had  passed  away  .  .  . 
attempted  thenceforth  with  a  bold  face,  to  prodaum,  in  opposition 
to  the  preaching  of  the  truth,  *  the  knowledge  which  is  falsely 
io-called  (^vSuropot  yraca).'  "  For  an  appeal  like  that  of  our 
epistle  to  the  authority  of  the  past  against  the  moral  laxity 
and  antinomian  teaching  of  degenerate  Pauline  churches  in  the 
Greek  world,  the  natural  resort  after  Paul  himself  (Pastoral 
Epp.)  would  be  the  "  kindred  of  the  Lord  "  who  wen  the 
"  leaders  and  witnesses  in  every  church  "  in  Palestine.  Doubtless 
the  framer  of  Jude  1  would  have  prefeticd  the  aegis  of  "  James 
the  Lord's  brother,"  it  this,  like  that  of  Pant,  bad  not  been 
already  appropriated.  Failing  this,  the  next  most  imposing 
was  "  Judas,  the  brother  of  James." 

The  superscription  in  the  case  of  Jude,  onlikc  that  of  Jama, 
takes  hold  of  the  substance  of  the  book.  Verse  3  and  the  farewell 
(«.  94  seq.)  show  that  Jude  was  composed  from  the  start  as  an 
"  epistle."  If  this  appearance  be  not  fallacious,  the  obvious 
relation  between  the  two  supetKriptions  will  be  best  explained 
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by  the  supposition  that  the  author  of  Jude  gave  currency 
to  the  existing  homily  (James)  before  composing  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Jude.  On  the  interconnexion  of  the  two  see 
Sieffett,  i.v.  "  Judasbrief "  in  Hauck,  RtalauyU.  vol.  ix. 

Judas  is  conceived  as  cherishing  the  intention  of  discussing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  worid  (for  no  mere  local  church 
is  addressed)  the  subject  of "  our  common  salvation  "  (the  much 
desiderated  authoritative  definition  of  the  orthodox  faith),  but 
diverted  from  this  purpose  by  the  growth  of  heresy. 

Few  writings  of  this  compass  afford  more  copious  evidence 
of  date  in  their  Utenry  affinities.  The  references  to  Enoch 
(principally  ver.  14  seq.  >■£;*.  En.  i.  9,  but  cf.  F.  H.  Chase,  ».». 
"  Jude  "  in  Hastings's  DiU.  BibU)  and  the  AtsumpluH  of  Uous 
(r.  9)  have  more  a  geographical  than  a  chronological  bearing, 
the  stricter  canon  of  Palestine  excluding  these  apocryphal 
books  of  go  B.C.  to  ajx  40;  but  the  Pauline  writings  arc  freely 
empk>yed,  especially  i  Cor.  x.  1-13,  Rom.  xvi.  >$  seq.,  and 
probably  Eph.  and  Col.  Moreover,  the  author  explicitly  refers  to 
the  apostolic  age  as  already  past,  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Pauline  ptediction  (i  Tim.  iv.  i  sqq.)  of  the  advent  of  heresy 
(*.  17  seq.).  The  Pauline  doctrine  of "  grace  "  has  been  perverted 
to  lasdviousnes*,  as  by  the  heretics  whom  Polycarp  opposes 
\Ep.  Palyc.  vii),  and  this  doctrine  is  taught  for  "  hire  "  (n.ii, 
i>,  16;  cf.  I  Tim.  vi.  s).  The  unworthy  "shepherds"  (t.  13; 
cf.  Ezek.  zxxiv.  8;  John  x.  is  seq.)  live  at  the  expense  of  their 
flocks,  polluting  the  "  love-feasts,"  corrupting  the  true  disciples. 
According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  this  was  written  propheti- 
cally to  apply  to  the  Carpocralians,  an  antinomian  Gnostic  sect 
of  c.  I  jo;  but  hyper-Paulinists  haid  given  occasion  to  similar 
Complaints  already  in  Rev.  iL  14,  20  (95).  Thus  Paulinism  and 
its  pervetsion  alike  are  in  the  past.  As  regards  the  undeniable 
contact  of  Didache  ii.  7  with  Jude  12  seq.  (cf.  Didache,  iv.  i, 
Jude  S)  priority  cannot  be  determined;  and  the  use  of  i  John 
iiL  13  in  Jude  11  is  doubtfuL 

On  the  other  hand,  practically  the  whole  of  Jude  is  taken  up 
into  1  Pet.,  the  author  merely  avoiding,  so  far  as  he  discovers 
them,  the  quotations  from  spociyphal  writings,  and  prefixing 
and  affixing  sections  of  his  own  to  refute  the  heretical  eschatology. 
On  the  priority  of  Jude  see  especially  against  Spina  Zur  Cksck.11. 
Liu.  d.  Urekristtnikums,  ii.  409-411,  F.  H.  Chase,  Ix.  eil.  p.  803. 
(On  1  Pet.  see  Petei  Epistles  or.)  Unfortunately,  the  date  of 
3  Pet.  cannot  be  determined  aa  earlier  than  late  in  the  second 
century,  so  that  we  are  thrown  back  upon  internal  evidence  for 
the  inferior  limit. 

The  treatment  of  the  heresy  as  the  anti-Christ  who  precedes 
"  the  last  hour  "  («,  18),  reminds  us  of  1  John  ii.  18,  but  it 
is  indicative  of  conditions  somewhat  less  advanced  that  the 
heretics  have  not  yet  "  gone  out  from  "  the  church.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  apostolic  age  as  past,  and  the  deposit  of  the  faith 
aa  a  regula  fidei  (d.  Ign.  ad  Trail,  ix.),  the  presence  of  anti- 
nomian Gnosticism,  denying  the  doctrine  of  lordship  and 
"  glories  "  (*.  8),  with  "  discriminations  "  between  "  psychic  " 
and  "  pneumatic  "  (>.  19),  strongly  oppose  a  date  earlier  than 

SieSert,  on  account  of  the  superscription,  would  date  as  eariy 
as  70-80,  but  acknowledges  the  hyper-Pauline  affinity  of  the 
heresy,  its  propagation  as  a  doctrine,  and  close  reUtion  to  the 
Nicolaitan  of  Rev.  ii.  14.  To  these  phenomena  he  gives  accord- 
ingly a  correspondingly  early  date.  The  nature  of  the  heresy, 
opposed,  however,  and  the  resort  to  the  authority  of  Jude  "  the 
brother  of  James"  against  it,  favour  rather  the  period  of 
Polycarp  and  Papias  (117-130). 

The  history  of  the  reception  of  the  epistle  into  church  canons 
is  simUar  to  that  of  James,  beginning  with  a  quotation  of  it  as 
the  work  of  Jude  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Fatd.  iii.  8),  a 
reference  by  TertuUian  {Dt  aUI.Jem.  i.  3),  and  a  more  or  less 
hesitant  endorsement  by  Origcn  ("  if  one  might  adduce  the 
epistleof  ]\ida,"  In  Mail.  torn.  xvii.  30)  and  by  the  Uuraltriamim 
(c.  aoo),  which  excepts  Jude  and  1  and  3  John  from  its  condem- 
nation of  apocryphal  literature,  placing  it  on  a  par  with  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  "  which  was  written  by  friends  of  his  in 
his  honour."    The  use  of  apocryphal  literature  in  Jude  itself 
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mty  (ccount  for  ranch  of  the  critical  dispotitioa  toward  It  of 
many  subsequent  writeis.  Eusebius  daased  it  among  the 
"  disputed  "  boolu,  declaring  that  as  with  James  "  not  many  of 
the  ancients  have  mentioned  it "  (H.  E.  ii.  23,  15). 

The  Intni.  It  Ikt  New  Tttl.  by  Holtimann,  JQIicher,  Welit. 
Zahn.  Davidson.  SalmOD,  Bacon  and  the  ttandaid  Commemlarus 
of  Meyer  and  Holumann,  the  InlernatioHai  (Bin)  and  other  series, 
contaiD  discussions  of  authorship  and  date.  The  articles  i.p.  in 
Haslincs's  Ditt.  BtUt  (Chase)  and  the  Eney.  Bit.  (Cone)  are  full  and 
scholarly.  In  addition  the  HitUnet  of  Ike  ApoxteiU  Afi,  by  Haus- 
rath,  Weixsacker,  McGifTert,  Bartlet.  Ropes  and  others,  and  the 
kindred  works  of  Baur,  Schwegler  and  Pfleiaercr  should  be  consulted. 
Moffat's  Hislancai  New  TextameiU^  2nd  cd.,  p.  580,  contains  a  con- 
venient summaty  of  the  evidence  with  copious  Dibliofraphy.  One 
of  the  most  thorourh  of  conservative  treatments  is  the  Commemtawy 
m  yiids  an^  SmndPtUr  by  J.  B.  Mayor  (1907).  (B.  W.  B.) 

JUDOE  (Lat.  judtx,  Fr.  jutf),  in  the  iridest  legal  lense  an 
officer  appointed  by  the  sovereign  power  in  a  state  to  administer 
the  law;  in  English  practice,  however,  justices  of  the  peace  and 
magistrates  are  not  usually  regarded  as  "  judges  "  in  the  titular 
sense.  The  duties  of  the  judge,  whether  in  a  civil  or  a  criminal 
matter,  are  to  hear  the  statements  on  both  sides  in  open  court, 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  (acts  submitted 
to  him  or,  when  a  jury  is  engaged,  to  direct  the  jury  to  find  such 
a  conclusion,  to  apply  to  the  facts  so  found  the  appropriate  rules 
of  law,  and  to  certify  by  Itis  judgment  the  relief  to  which  the 
parties  ate  entitled  or  the  obligations  or  penalties  which  they 
have  incurred.  With  the  judgment  the  office  of  the  judge  is 
at  an  end,  but  the  judgment  sets  in  motion  the  executive  forces 
of  the  state,  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Such  is  the  type  of  a  judicial  officer  recognized  by  mature 
systems  of  law,  but  it  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  the  universal 
type,  and  the  following  qualifying  circumstances  should  be 
noticed:  (i)  in  primitive  systems  of  law  the  judicial  is  not 
separated  from  the  legislative  and  other  governing  functions; 
(1)  although  the  judge  is  assumed  to  take  the  law  from  the 
legislative  authority,  yet,  as  the  existing  law  never  at  any  time 
contains  provision  for  all  cases,  the  judge  may  be  obliged  to 
invent  or  create  principles  applicable  to  the  case — this  is  called 
by  Bentham  and  the  English  jurists  judge-made  and  judiciary 
law;  (])  the  separation  of  the  function  of  judge  and  jury,  and 
the  exclusive  charge  of  questions  of  law  given  to  the  judge,  arc 
motv  particularly  characteristic  of  the  English  judicial  system. 
During  a  considerable  period  in  the  history  of  Roman  law  an 
entirely  different  distribution  of  parts  was  observed.  The 
adjudication  of  a  case  was  divided  between  the  imfiKradn  and 
the  jydtx,  neither  of  whom  corresponds  to  the  English  judge. 
The  former  was  a  public  officer  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  law;  the  latter  was  an  arbitrator  whom  the  magistrates 
commissioned  to  hear  and  report  upon  a  particular  case. 

The  following  are  points  more  specially  characteristic  of  the 
English  system  and  its  kindred  judicial  systems:  (i)  Judges  are 
absolutely  protected  from  action  for  anything  that  they  may  do 
in  the  discharge  of  their  judicial  duties.  This  is  tnie  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  judges  of  the  supreme  courts.  "  It  is  a  principle 
of  English  law  that  no  action  will  lie  against  a  judge  of  one  of 
the  superior  courts  for  a  judicial  act,  though  it  be  alleged  to  have 
been  done  maliciously  and  corruptly."  Other  judicial  officers 
ire  also  protected,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  against 
actions.  (1)  The  highest  class  of  judges  are  irremovable  except 
by  what  is  in  effect  a  special  act  0^  parliament,  viz.  a  resolution 
passed  by  both  houses  and  assented  to  by  the  sovereign.  The 
inferior  judges  and  magistrates  are  removable  for  misconduct 
by  the  lord  chancellor.  (3)  The  judiciary  in  England  is  not  a 
separate  profession.  The  judges  are  chosen  from  the  class  of 
advocates,  and  almost  entirely  according  to  their  eminence  at 
the  bar.  (4)  Judges  are  in  England  appointed  for  the  most  part 
by  the  crown.  In  a  few  cases  municipal  coiporations  may 
appoint  their  own  Judidal  oflket. 

Seeal>oLoxDHiGHCHANCELLOiiL.oRDCH»pJuSTics:  Master 
or  THX  Rolls,  Ac.  &c.,  and  the  accounts  of  judicial  systems  under 
country  headings. 

JUDOB-AOVOCATE-OEMBRAL,  an  officer  appointed  in 
England  to  assist  the  Crown  with  advice  io  matten  rdaUng 


to  mQitiry  law,  and  moic  particularly  is  to  conits-mirtiaL  Io 
the  army  the  administration  of  justice  as  pertaining  to  dtscipliw 
is  carriol  out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  military  law, 
and  it  is  the  function  of  the  jtidge-advocate-general  to  ensure 
that  these  disciplinary  powers  are  exercised  in  strict  conformity 
with  that  law.  Down  to  1793  the  judge-advocate-general  acted 
as  secreury  and  legal  adviser  to  the  board  of  general  officers, 
but  on  the  reconstitution  of  the  office  of  commander-in-chief 
in  that  year  he  ceased  to  perform  secretarial  duties,  but  remained 
chief  legal  adviser.  He  retained  his  seat  in  parliament  and  in 
1806  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  government  and  1  privy 
councillor.  The  office  ceased  to  be  political  in  iSgs,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  select  committee  of  1888  on  army 
estimates,  and  was  conferred  on  Sir  F.  Jeune  (afterwards  Lord 
St  Helier).  There  was  no  salary  attidwd  to  the  office  when 
held  by  Lord  St  Helier,  and  the  duties  were  for  the  moat  part 
performed  by  deputy.  On  his  death  in  1905,  Thomas  Uilvain, 
K.C.,  was  appointed,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  post 
were  rearranged  as  follows:  (i)  A  siliry  of  l»oaa  lyear; 
(>)  the  holder  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  post; 
(3)  the  retention  of  the  poit  until  the  ige  of  seventy,  subject  to 
continued  efficiency — but  with  claim  to  gratuity  or  pension  oa 
retirement.  The  holder  wis  to  be  subordinate  to  the  secretary 
of  state  for  war,  without  direct  access  to  the  sovereign.  The 
appointment  is  conferred  by  letters-patent,  which  define  the 
exact  functions  attaching  to  the  office,  which  practically  are  the 
reviewing  of  the  proceedings  of  all  field-general,  general  and 
district  courts-martial  held  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  advisins 
the  sovereign  as  to  the  confirmation  of  the  finding  and  sentence. 
The  deputy  judge-advocate  is  a  salaried  official  in  the  department 
of  the  judge-advocale-generai  and  acu  under  his  letters-patent. 
A  separate  judge-advocate-general's  department  is  maintained 
in.  India,  where  at  one  time  deputy  judge-advocates  were 
attached  to  every  important  command.  All  general  courts- 
martial  held  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  sent  to  the  judge- 
advocate-general,  to  be  by  him  submitted  to  the  sovereign  for 
confirmation;  and  all  district  courts-martial,  after  having  been 
confirmed  and  promulgated,  are  sent  to  his  office  for  examination 
and  custody.  The  judge-advocate-general  and  his  deputy, 
being  judges  in  the  last  resort  of  the  validity  of  the  proceedinfs 
of  courts-martial,  take  no  put  in  their  conduct;  but  the  deputy 
judge-advocates  frame  and  revise  charges  and  attend  at  courts- 
martial,  swear  the  court,  idvise  both  sides  on  law,  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  prisoner  and  record  the  proceedings.  In  the 
English  navy  there  is  an  official  whose  functions  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  judge-advocate-generaL  He  is  called 
counsel  and  judge-advocate  of  the  fleet. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  also  a  judge-advocate-general'i 
department.  In  addition  to  being  a  bureau  of  military  justice, 
and  keeping  the  records  of  courts-martial,  courts  of  inquiry  amd 
military  commissions,  it  has  the  custody  of  all  papers  relating 
to  the  title  of  lands  under  the  control  of  the  war  department. 
The  officers  of  the  department,  in  addition  to  acting  as  prooe- 
cuiors  in  all  military  trials,  sometimes  represent  the  government 
when  cases  affecting  the  army  come  up  in  civil  courts. 

See  further  MiUTAir  Law,  and  consult  C.  M.  Ckxie,  ^drmnKra- 
ImntfJmsUa  mdcr  MUuary  md  tliutici  Lm  ( ■  872) ;  liilUary  Ftntt 
ol  Ikt  Crown  (2  vols.,  1869). 

iUDOBI.  THE  BOOK  OF.  in  the  Bible.  This  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which,  as  we  now  read  it,  constitutes  1  sequel 
to  the  book  ol  Joshua,  covering  the  period  of  history  between 
the  death  of  this  conqueror  and  the  birth  of  Samuel,  is  so  called 
because  it  contains  the  history  of  the  Israelites  before  the 
establishment  of  the  monanhy,  when  the  government  was  ia 
the  hands  of  certain  leaders  who  appear  to  have  formed  1  con- 
tinuous succession,  although  the  office  was  not  hereditary. 
The  only  other  biblical  source  ascribed  to  this  period  is  Ruth, 
whose  present  position  as  an  appendix  Io  Judges  is  not  original 
(see  Bible  and  RmH). 

Slnclmre.— It  a  now  generally  agreed  thit  the  pccieM  •diust- 
ment  of  the  older  historical  books  of  the  Old  Teuament  to  form  1 
continuous  record  of  events  from  the  creation  to  the  Babyloniin 
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aJle  it  due  to  an  editor,  or  rather  to  (oeeeaaive  rcdacton,  who 
pieced  together  and  reduced  to  a  certain  unity  older  memoirs 
of  very  different  dates;  and  closer  examination  shows  that  the 
continuity  of  many  parts  of  the  narrative  it  more  apparent  than 
real.  This  is  very  dearly  the  case  in  the  book  of  Judges.  'It 
consists  of  three  main  portions:  (i)  an  introduction,  presenting 
one  view  of  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  the  Israelites  (i.  i- 
i>-  s) ;  (')  tlie  history  of  the  several  judges  (ii.  6-xvi.) ;  and  (3)  an 
appendix  containing  two  narratives  of  the  period. 

I.  The  first  section  relates  events  wliicb  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  but  in  reality  it  covers  the  same 
ground  with  the  book  of  Joshua,  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
occupation  of  Canaan,  which  in  some  particxilaxs  repeats  the 
statements  of  the  previotu  book,  while  in  others  it  is  quite 
independent  (see°J08Hi;A).  It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  war* 
like  expeditions  described  in  this  section  as  supplementary 
campaigns  undertaken  after  Joshua's  death;  they  are  plainly 
represented  as  the  fiist  efforts  of  the  Israelites  to  gain  a  firm 
footing  in  the  land  (at  Hebron,  Debir,  Bethel),  in  the  very  dties 
which  Joshua  is  related  to  have  subdued  (Josh.  x.  39).'  Here 
then  we  have  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Israel  west  of  the 
Jordan  which  is  paralld  to  the  book  of  Joshua,  but  makes  no 
mention  of  Joshua  himself,  and  places  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the 
front.  The  author  of  the  chapter  cannot  have  had  Joshua  or 
his  history  in  his  eye  at  all,  and  the  words  "  and  it  came  to  pass 
after  the  death  of  Joshua  "  in  Judg.  i.  1  are  from  the  hand  of 
the  last  editor,  who  desired  to  make  the  whole  book  of  Judges, 
including  ch.  i.,  read  continuously  with  that  which  now  pre- 
cedes it  in  the  canon  of  the  earlier  prophets.* 

a.  The  second  and  main  section  (ii.  6-xvi.)  stands  on  quite 
another  footing.  According  to  Josh.  xxiv.  31  the  people 
"  served  Yahweh  "  during  the  lifetime  of  the  great  conqueror  and 
his  contemporaries.  In  Judg.  ii.  7  this  statement  is  repeated, 
and  the  writer  proceeds  to  explain  that  subsequent  generations 
fell  away  from  the  faith,  and  served  the  gods  of  the  nations 
among  which  they  dwelt  (ii.  6-iii.  6).  The  wonhip  of  other 
gods  is  represented,  not  as  something  which  went  on  side  by 
side  with  Yahwch-worship  (d.  x.  6),  but  as  a  revolt  against 
Yahweh,  periodically  repeated  and  regularly  chastised  by 
fordgn  invasion.  Ilie  history,  therefore,  falls  into  recurring 
cycles,  each  of  which  begins  with  religious  corruption,  followed 
by  chastisement,  which  continues  until  Yahweh,  in  answer  to 
the  groans  of  his  oppressed  people,  raises  up  a  "  judge  "  to  deliver 
Israel,  and  recall  them  to  the  true  faith.  On  the  death  of 
the  "  judge,"  if  not  sooner,  the  corruption  spreads  anew  and 
the  same  vicissitudes  follow.  This  religious  explanation  of  the 
course  of  the  history,  formally  expounded  at  the  outset  and 
repeated  in  more  or  less  detail  from  chapter  to  chapter  (espe- 
cially vi,  i-io,  z.  6-18),  determines  the  form  of  the  whole 
narrative.  It  is  in  general  agreement  with  the  spirit  as  also 
with  the  htnguage  of  Deuteronomy,  and  on  this  account  this 
section  may  be  conveniently  called  "  the  Oeuteionomic  Book  of 
Judges."  But  the  main  cdigiout  ideas  are  not  to  late  and  are 
ratlwr  akin  to  those  of  JosL  xxiv;  in  particular  the  worship 
«f  the  high  places  is  not  condemned,  nor  is  it  excused  as  in 
I  Kings  iii.  3.  The  sources  of  the  narrative  are  obviously  older 
than  the  theological  exposition  of  its  lessons,  and  herein  lies 
(he  value  and  interest  o(  Judges.  The  importance  of  such  docu- 
ments for  the  scientific  historian  lies  not  so  much  in  the  events 
they  record  as  in  the  unconscious  witness  1  hey  bear  to  the  state  of 
society  in  which  the  narrator  or  poet  lived.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  parts  of  the  book  arc  by  no  means  all  of  equal  value; 
critical  analysis  shows  that  often  parallel  or  dislind  narratives 
have  been  fused  together,  and  that,  whilst  the  older  stories  gave 
more  prominence  to  ordinary  human  motives  and  combnutions, 

^  This  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  in  Judg.  U.  1  the 
"  angel  of  Yahweh,"  who.  according  to  Exod.  xiv.  34,  xxiii.  30, 
zxxb.  34,  xxxiii.  a,  7  leq.,  niuM  be  viewed  as  having  his  local  nani- 
fertatioa  at  the  headquarters  of  the  host  of  Israel,  is  still  found  at 
Gil^  and  not  at  Shiloh. 

'The  chapter  was  written  after  Israel  had  become  strong  cnouah 
CO  make  the  Canaanitc  cities  tributary  (>.  2g),  that  is,  after  the 
csWbMshiarm  of  the  mooaichy  (see  i  Kings  ht  30-*l). 
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the  later  ut  colo&icd  by  religfout  reflection  and  show  the 
characteristic  tendency  of  the  Old  Testament  to  re-tcU  the 
fortunes  of  Israel  in  a  form  that  lays  ever-increasing  weight 
on  the  work  of  Yahweh  for  his  people.  That  the  pre-Deotero- 
oomic  sources  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Judaean  (J,  or 
-Yahwist)  and  Ephraimlte  (E,  or  Elohist)  strands  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch  is,  however,  not  certain. 

To  the  unity  of  religious  pragmatism  in  the  main  stock 
of  the  book  of  Judges  corresponds  a  nnlty  of  chronolo^cal 
scheme.  The  "  judges/'  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
had  clearly  no  more  than  a  local  influence,  are  all  represented 
as  successive  rulers  in  Israel,  and  the  history  is  dated  by  the 
years  of  each  judgeship  and  those  of  the  intervening  periods  of 
oppresuoD.  But  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  numbers  with 
the  statement  elsewhere  that  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon  was  the 
480th  from  the  exodus  (x  Kings  vi.  i).  See  Biblz:  Ckronoloiy* 

7*he  general  introduction  (ii.  6-4ii.  6}  ib  a  blend  of  Deuteronomic 
and  other  sources.  The  intimate  relation  between  it  and  the  separate 
narratives  Qosh.  xxiv.  1-27,  a  late  [Ephraimite]  record  inserted  by 
a  second  Deuteronomic  hand,  and  xxiii.,  D)  appears  both  from  their 


contents  and  from  the  fact  that  Judg.  ii.  6-10  is  almost  identical 
with  the  narraiivo  appended  to  Joshua's  address  QoiiJiua  xxiv.  28-31). 
Judg.  i.-ii.  5,  however,  is  not  touched  by  D,  and  hence  was  probably 


uiscBted  in  its  present  position  at  a  later  date.  According  to  the 
highly  intricate  introduction  the  Hebrews  were  oppressed:  (|ii)'  to 
faniiiiarize  them  with  warfare — it  is  assumed  that  they  had  inter- 
married with  the  Canaanitcs  and  worshipped  their  gods  (iil.  2,  6); 
(6)  totest  their  loyalty  to  Yahweh  (ii.  22;iii.  i);or  (c)  to  punish  them 
for  their  marriage  with  the  heathen  and  their  apostasy  (D  in  ii.  12; 
cf.  Josh,  xxiii.,  and  ibid.  v.  12). 

To  this  succeeds  a  noteworthy  example  of  the  Deuteronomic 
treatment  of  tradition  in  the  achievement  of  Othnicl  iq.v.)  the  only 
Judaean  "judge,"  The  bareness  of_ detail,  not  to  speak  of  tlw 
improbability  of  the  situation,  renders  its  genuineness  doubtful,  and 
the  passage  is  one  of  the  indications  of  a  secondary  Deuteronomic 
redaction.     The  case,  however,  is  exceptional ,  the  stories  of  the  other 

frtat  "judges"  were  not  rewritten  or  to  any  prcat  extent  revised 
y  the  Deuteronomic  rcd.ictor,  and  his  hand  .iji--  ars  chiefly  in  the 
framework.*  Thus,  in  the  story  of  Ehud  and  the  defeat  of  Moab 
only  iii.  12-15,  v^jvo  are  Deuteronomic.  But  the  rest  is  not  homo- 
eencous,  n>.  19  and  20  appear  to  be  variants,  and  the  mention  of 
Israel  {p.  2^b)  is  charactensttc  of  the  tendency  to  treat  local  troubles 
as  national  oppressions,  whereas  other  records  represent  little  national 
unity  at  this  period  ({.,  v.).    See  further  Ehud. 

According  to  the  Septuagint  addition  to  Josh.  xxiv.  33,  Moab  was 
the  first  of  Israel's  oppressors.  The  brief  notice  of  Shamgar,  who 
delivered  Israel  from  the  Philistines  (iiu  31),  is  one  of  the  later  inser- 
tions, and  in  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  it  stands  after  xvi.  31.  The  story 
of  the  defeat  of  Sisera  appears  in  two  distinct Jorms,  an  earlier,  in 
poetical  form  (v.),  and  a  uter,  in  prose  (iv.).  D's  framework  is  to 
be  recogoized  in  iv.  i-\A,  33  seci..  v.  1  (probably),  ^l  (last  clause) ;  see 
furtberUCBOaAH.  The Midianite oppression  (vi.-viii.)  is conuined 
in  the  usual  frame  (vi.  1-6;  viii.  37  seq.),  but  is  not  homogeneons, since 
viii.  4.  the  pursuit  of  the  king;s,  cannot  be  the  sequel  of  viii.  3  (where 
they  have  been  slain),  and  viii.  33-35  ignores  ix.  The  structure  of 
vi.  x^viii.  3  is  particulariy  intricate:  vi.  25-33  does  not  continue 
vt.  1 1-34  (there  are  two  accounts  of  Gideon's  introduction  and  diver- 
gent  representations  of  Yahweh- worship) ;  vi.  34  forms  the  seq|uel  of 
the  latter,  and  vi.  36-40  (with  **God  ")  is  strange  after  the  description 
of  the  miracle  in  m.  21  seq.  (with  **  Yahweh  '\  Further,  there  are 
difficulties  in  vi.  34,  vii.33  acq.,  viii.  I,  when  compared  with  vii.  3-8, 
and  in  vii.  i6-33  two  stratagems  are  oombtncd^  There  are  two 
sequels:  viL  33  see],  and  viii.  4;  with  the  former  contrast  vi.  35; 
with  viii.  1-3  cT .  xii.  1-6,  and  see  below.  Chapter  viii.  33  seq.  comes 
unexpectedly,  and  the  refusal  of  the  offer  01  the  kingship  reflects 
later  ideas  (cf.  i  Sam.  viii.  7;  x.  19;  xii.  13,  17).  The  conclusion, 
however,  shows  that  Jerubbaal  had  only  a  local  repuution.  Finally, 
the  condemnation  of  the  cphod  as  part  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh 
(viii.  37)  agrees  with  the  thought  in  vi.  35-33  as  against  that  in  vL 
11-34.  <SeeEPHOD;GiDXOif.)  Chapter  ix.  (sec  Abihblech)  appeals 
to  have  been  wanting  In  the  Deuteronomic  book  of  Judges,  but 
inserted  later  perhaps  by  means  of  the  tntfoductkm.  viii.  30-33 
r post-exilic).  It  has  two  accounts  of  the  attack  upon  Shediem 
(Ix.  26^-41  and  43-49). 

After  a  brief  ftotice  of  two  "  minor  judges  "  (see  b^w),  follows  the 
st<»y  of  Jephthah.     It  concludes  with  the  usual   D«uteronomic 


■  Hence,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  reviser  had  older  writttH 
records  before  him.  Had  these  been  in  the  oral  stage  he  would 
scarcely  incorporate  traditions  which  did  not  agree  with  hb  views; 
at  all  events  they  would  hardly  have  been  written  down  by  him  in 
the  form  in  which  they  have  survived.  The  narratives  of  the 
monarchy  whk;h  are  preserved  only  in  Chronicles,  on  the  other 
hand,  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  tradition  was  reshaped  and 
rewritten  under  the  influence  of  a  later  religious  standpoint. 
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formula  (xn.  7),  but  is  prefaced  by  •  detailed  Introduction  to  the 
oppression  of  Israel  (x.  6  sqq.).  By  the  inclusion  of  the  Philistines 
among  the  oppressors,'  and  of  Judah,  Benjamin  and  Ephraim 
among  ihe  oppressed  (x.  7.  9).  it  appears  to  have  in  view  not  merely 
the  story  of  Samson,  a  hero  of  local  interest,  but  the  earlv  chapters 
in  I  Samuel.    Thiaintroductionisof  composite  origin  (as  also  ii^3i ; 

iosh.  xxiii.-xxiv.  35),  but  a  satisfactory  analysis  seems  impossible. 
LS  it  stands,  it  has  literary  connexions  with  the  late  narrative  ii\ 
1  Sam.  <vti.  seq.,  xii.).  and  appears  to  form  the  preface  to  that 
period  of  history  which  ended  with  Samuel's  great  victory  and  the 
institution  of  the  monarchy.  But  this  belongs  to  a  later  icheme  (see 
Samuel],  and  the  introduction  in  its  earlier  mrm  must  have  been  the 
prelude  to  earlier  narratives.'  The  story  of  Jephthah's  fight  with 
Ammon  is  linked  to  the  preceding  introduction  by  x.  |7  seq. ;  for  the 
framework  see  x.  6  (above),  xii.  7.  (Chapter  xi.  12-28  (cf.  Num.  xx.  aeq.) 
is  applicable  only  to  Moab.  w.  29  and  32  are  variants,  and  Jeph- 
thah  s  home  is  placed  variously  in  Tob.  (xi.  3)  and  Mizpeh  (v.  34). 
In  xi.  i-io  the  outlaw  stipulates  that  he  shall  be  chief  of  Ciicad 
if  successful,  but  in  sv.  12-28  a  ruler  speaks  on  behalf  of  Israel. 
Both  Moab  and  Ammon  had  good  reason  to  be  hostile  to  Gilead 
(Num.  xxi.),  but  the  scene  of  the  victory  points  rather  to  the  former 
(v.  33,  po^ibly  conflate).  There  is  a  general  resemblance  between 
the  victories  of  Gideon  and  Jcphthah,  which  is  emphasized  by  the 
close  relation  between  viii.  1-3  and  xii.  1-6,  the  explanation  of  which 
in  its  present  context  is  difficult.    Sec  further  Jephthah. 

The  old  stories  of  Samson  the  Danitc  have  been  scarcely  touched 
by  the  redaction  (xiii.  1 ;  xv.  20;  xvi.  31&,  where  he  is  a  "  judge  "); 
only  xiii.  appears  to  be  rather  later  [v.  5  represents  him  as  a  fore- 
runner of  Samuel  and  Saul),  and  gives  a  rather  different  impression 
of  the  hero  of  the  folk-tales.  The  cycle  illustrates  some  interesting 
customs  and  is  in  every  way  valuable  as  a  specimen  of  popular 
narrative.    See  Samson. 

Grouped  among  these  narratives  are  the  five  so<aTled  "minor 
judges  (x.  i-s;  xii.  8-15).  By  the  addition  of  Shamgar  (iii.  31) 
the  number  is  made  to  agree  with  the  six  more  important  names. 
They  are  not  represented  as  having  any  immediate  religious  impor- 
tance: they  really  lie  outside  of  the  chronological  scheme,  and  tneir 
history  is  plainly  not  related  from  such  lively  and  detailed  remi- 
niscence as  gives  charm  to  the  longer  episodes  of  the  book.  The 
notices  are  drawn  up  in  set  phraseology,  and  some  of  the  names. 
In  harmony  with  a  characteristic  feature  of  early  Hebrew  history. 
are  those  of  personified  families  Of  communities  rather  than  of 
iamilieft.* 

3.  The  third  and  last  section  of  the  book  embraces  chapters 
xvii.-xxi.,  and  consists  of  two  narratives  independent  of  one 
another  and  of  the  main  slock  of  the  book,  with  which  they 
are  not  brought  into  any  chronological  connexion.  They  appear 
to  owe  their  position  to  the  latest  redactor  (akin  to  the  latest 
stratum  in  the  Hexateuch)  who  has  heavily  worked  over  xix.- 
3cxi.,  and  put  the  book  into  its  present  form  by  the  addition 
of  i.-ii.  5,  ix.  and  possibly  of  v.' 

The  hnt  narrative,  that  of  Mtcah  and  the  Danites.  is  of  the  highest 
Interest  both  as  a  record  of  the  state  of  religion  and  for  the  picture 
it  gives  of  the  way  in  which  one  clan  passeafrom  the  condition  of  an 
invading  band  into  settled  possession  of  land  and  city.  Its  interest 
fxvii.  seq.)  lies  in  the  foundation  of  the  Ephraimite  sanctuary  by 
Micah  as  also  in  that  of  Dan.  There  are  some  repetitions  in  the 
account,  but  there  is  not  enough  evidence  to  restore  two  complete 
stories.  The  history  of  the  Levite  and  the  Benjamites  is  of  quite 
another  character,  and  presupposes  a  decree  of  unity  of  feeling  and 
action  amoiw  the  tribes  of  Israel  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with 
the  rest  of  the  book.  In  its  present  form  this  episode  appears  to  be 
not  very  ancient ;  it  resembles  Ruth  in  giving  a  good  deal  of  curious 
archaeological  detail  (the  feast  at  Shilon)  in  a  form  which  suggests 
that  the  usages  referred  to  were  already  obsolete  when  the  narrative 
was  composed.  It  appears  to  consist  of  an  old  story  which  has  been 
heavily  revised  to  form  an  edifying  piece  of  exposition.  The  older 
parts  are  preserved  in  xix. :  the  account  of  the  Leviie  of  Mt  Ephraim 
whose  concubine  from  Bethlehem  in  Judah  was  outraged,  not  by  the 
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non-ltraelite  Jebiuites  of  Jenisalem,  but  by  the  oenjamites  o{ 
Cibcah;  there  are  trace,  of  another  wurce  in  m.  b-B,  10,  lA,  13. 
The  older  portions  of  xx.  ttq.  inclwle:  the  vengeance  taken  by  larael 


(e.i.  XX.  f-9.  14.  19,  39,  3»-4l.  47).  and  the  reconetniction  of  the 
tribe  by  intermarriage  with  the  women  of  Shiloh  (xxi.  1,  15,  I7'-19. 
31-S3).    The  post-exilic  expansions  (found  chiefly  in  xx.,  xxi.  3-14, 


<  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  intraduction  originally  formed 
the  prelude  to  Ihe  rise  of  Saul:  the  intervening  narratives,  though 
not  necenarily  of  late  origin  thtmselvts,  having  been  subMquenuy 
Inserted.    See  S.  A.  Cook.  Crii.  NtUs  0.  T.  Hal.,  p.  i>;  seq. 

'Tola  and  Puah  (x.  1)  are  clans  of  Issachar  (Cien.  xlvL  ij),  for 
lair  (*.  3).  see  Num.  xxxii.  4  ■ .  and  for  Elon  (xii.  1 1 ),  see  Geo.  xlvt.  14. 
See  CCNBALOCV:  BaUtal. 

*  To  Ihe  same  post  .exilic  hand  may  aleo  be  ascribed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the"  minor  judges"  (so  several  critics),  and  smaller  additions 
beie  and  there  (ch.  i.  1  opening  words,  s*.  4. 8  seq.  loonlrut  aij  18; 
VOL  jo-j>:  xi.  2,  Ac). 


16,  >4  seq.)  doenbe  the  punishment  of  Benjamin  by  the  raligioii, 
assembly  and  the  massacre  of  Jabesh-Gilead  for  iu  refusal  to  Join 
Israel,  four  hundred  virgins  of  the  Cileadites  being  saved  for  Ben- 
jamin. How  much  old  tradition  underlies  these  stories  is  question- 
able. It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Hoaea's  allusion  to  the  depravity 
of'Cibcah  (ix.  9;  x.  9)  is  to  be  lefcned  hither,  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  whilst  Gibeah  and  Jabesh-Gilead.  which  appear  here  in  a 
bad  light,  are  known  to  be  associated  with  Saul,  toe  sufferer  is  a 
Levite  of  Bethlehem,  the  traditional  home  of  David,  The  account 
of  the  great  fisht  in  xx.  is  reminiscent  of  Joshua's  battle  at  Ai 
(Josh,  vii.-viii.). 

tiislorical  Ka/ne.— The  book  of  Judges  consists  of  a  number  of 
ntrralives  collected  by  Deuleronomic  tAMon,  to  the  same  ciitles 
are  due  accounts  of  the  invasions  of  Palestine  and  settlement  in 
Joshua,  and  of  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  In  i  Samuel. 
The  connexion  has  been  broken  by  the  later  insertion  of  matter 
(not  necessarily  of  late  date  itselO,  and  the  whole  was  finally 
formed  into  a  distinct  book  by  a  post-exilic  hand.  The  dates 
of  the  older  stories  preserved  in  ii.  6-xvi.  6  are  quite  unknown. 
If  they  are  trustworthy  for  the  period  to  which  they  ate  rele- 
gated (approximately  i4lh-i  Jth  cent.  B.C.)  they  are  presumably 
of  very  great  antiquity,  but  if  they  belong  to  the  sources  J  and 
E  of  the  Hexateuch  (at  least  some  four  or  five  centuries  later) 
their  value  is  seriously  weakened.  On  the  other  hand,  the  belief 
that  the  monarchy  had  been  preceded  by  national  "  judges  " 
may  have  led  to  the  formation  of  the  collection.  It  is  evident  that 
there  was  more  than  one  period  in  Israelite  history  in  which  one 
or  other  of  these  stories  of  local  heroes  would  be  equally  suitable. 
They  reflect  tribal  rivalry  and  jealousy  (cf.  Isa.  ix.  jj,  and  the 
successors  of  Jeroboam  3),  attacks  by  nomads  and  wan  witb 
Ammon  and  Moab ;  conflicts  between  newly  settled  Israelite*  and 
indigenous  Canaanitcs  have  been  suspected  in  the  story  of  Abime- 
lech,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  post-Deuteronomic  writer 
who  inserted  ch.  ix.  so  understood  the  record.  A  striking 
exception  to  the  lack  of  unity  among  the  tribes  is  afforded  by  the 
account  of  the  defeat  of  Sisera,  and  here  the  old  poem  represents 
a  combined  effort  to  throw  oH^  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  oppressor, 
while  the  later  prose  version  approximates  the  standpoint  of 
Josh.  xi.  i-t5.  with  its  defeat  of  the  Canaanites.  The  general 
stand-point  of  the  stories  (esp.  Judg.  v.)  is  that  of  central  Pales- 
tine; the  exceptions  are  Othniel  and  Samson — the  latter  istei^ 
rupting  the  introduction  in  x.,  and  its  sequel,  the  former  now 
entirely  due  to  the  Deuleronomic  editor.  Of  the  narratives 
which  precede  and  fallow,  ch.  i.  represents  central  Palestine 
separated  by  Canaanite  cities  from  tribes  to  the  south  and  north ; 
it  is  the  situation  recognized  in  Judg.  xix.  io-t>,  as  well  as  in 
passages  imbedded  in  the  latest  portions  of  the  book  of  Joshua, 
though  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  older  traditions  of  Joshuft 
himself.  Chapleis  xvii.  seq.  (like  the  preceding  story  of  SanisoB) 
deal  with  Danites,  but  the  migration  can  hardly  be  earlier 
than  David's  time;  and  lix.-xxi.,  by  describing  the  extermina- 
tion of  Benjamin,  form  a  link  between  the  presence  of  the  tribe 
in  the  late  narratives  of  the  exodus  and  its  new  prominence  in  the 
traditions  of  Saul  (?.».).  As  an  historical  source,  therefore,  the 
value  of  Judges  will  depend  largely  upon  the  question  whether 
the  Deuleronomic  editor  (about  600  B.C.  at  the  earliest)  would 
have  access  to  trustworthy  documents  relating  to  a  period 
some  six  or  seven  centuries  previously.  See  further  Jews, 
$$  6, 8;  and  Sai(i;el,  Books  or. 

LimATUKE. — Biblical  scholars  are  in  agreement  regarding  the 
preliminary  literary  questions  of  the  book,  but  there  is  diverwencc 
of  opiaion  on  point,  ol  detail,  and  on  the  precise  growth  0}  the 
book  (m.  the  twofold  Deuteronoraic  redaction).  See  fortho'  W.  R. 
Smith,  £acy.  Brit.  9th  ed.  (upon  which  the  present  article  is  baaed): 
C.  F.  Moore,  International  CriiicaJ  Comm.  (1895);  Eiuy.  BH.,  art. 
"Judges";  K.  Budde,  KiirttT_Handcammenlar  OJm);  l.agiBm|e, 

Sitni  B—la 

...  , M  TtMimeul. 

vol.  L  (1904).  (S.  A.  C) 

JUDOKBirr,  io  law,  ■  term  used  to  describe  (i)  the  adjadka- 
lion  by  a  court  of  justice  upon  a  controversy  submitted  to  it 
inler  paries  {post  litem  conttstatam)  and  determining  the  ri^tl 
ol  the  parties  and  the  relief  to  be  awarded  by  the  court  as 
between  them;  (a)  the  formal  documeot  iisuiog  fraa  the  court 
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in  whicli  that  adjudication  la  expnaMd;  (j)  the  opinlona  of  the 
judges  expressed  in  a  review  of  the  facts  and  law  applicable  to 
the  controversy  leading  up  to  the  adjudication  expressed  in 
the  formal  document.  When  the  judgment  has  been  passed  and 
entered  and  recorded  it  binds  the  parties:  the  controversy  comes 
to  an  end  (traiuil  in  rem  judieatom),  and  the  person  in  whose 
favour  the  judgment  is  entered  is  entitled  to  enforce  it  by  the 
appropriate  method  of  "  execution."  There  has  been  much 
controversy  among  lawyers  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expressions 
"  final "  and  "  interlocutory  "  as  applied  to  judgments,  and  as  to 
the  distinction  between  a  "  judgment,"  a  "  decree,"  and  an 
**  order."  These  disputes  arise  upon  the  wording  of  statutes 
or  rules  of  court  and  with  reference  to  thejipptopriate  times  or 
modes  of  appeal  or  of  execution. 

The  judgments  of  one  cotmtiy  are  not  as  a  rule  directly 
enlorceable  in  another  country.  In  Europe,  by  treaty  or 
arrangement,  foreign  judgments  are  in  certain  cases  and  on 
compliance  with  certain  formalities  made  executory  in  various 
states.  A  similar  provision  is  made  as  between  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  the  registry  and  execution  in  each 
country  of  certain  classes  of  judgments  given  in  the  others. 
But  as  regards  the  rest  of  the  king's  dominions  and  forrign  states, 
a  "  foreign  "  judgment  is  in  England  recognized  only  as  consti- 
tuting a  cause  of  action  which  may  be  sued  upon  in  England.  If 
given  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  it  is  treated  as  creating 
a  legal  obligation  to  pay  the  sum  adjudged  to  be  due.  Summary 
judgment  may  be  entered  in  an  English  action  based  on  a  foreign 
judgment  unless  the  defendant  can  show  that  the  foreign  court 
bad  not  jurisdiction  over  the  parties  or  the  subject  matter  of  the 
action,  or  that  there  was  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  court 
or  the  successful  party,  or  that  the  foreign  proceedings  were 
contrary  to  natural  justice,  e.g.  concluded  without  due  notice  to 
the  parties  anected.  English  courts  will  not  enforce  foreign 
judgments  as  to  foreign  criminal  or  penal  or  revenue  laws. 

JUOQMBMT  DEBTOR,  in  English  law,  a  person  against 
whom  a  judgment  ordering  him  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  has  been 
obtained  and  remains  unsatisfied.  Such  a  person  may  be 
examined  as  to  whether  any  and  what  debts  are  owing  to  him, 
and  if  the  judgment  debt  is  of  the  necessary  amount  he  may 
be  made  bankrupt  if  he  fails  to  comply  with  a  bankruptcy 
notice  served  on  him  by  tlie  judgment  cnditois,  or  he  may  be 
committed  to  prison  or  have  a  receiving  order  made  against  him 
in  a  judgment  summons  under  the  Debtors  Act  1869. 

JtlDGMBNT  SUHIIONS,  in  English  law,  a  summons  issued 
under  the  Debtors  Act  1869,  on  the  application  of  a  creditor 
who  has  obtained  a  judgment  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money 
by  instalments  or  otherwise,  where  the  order  for  payment  has 
not  been  complied  with.  The  judgment  summons  cites  the 
defendant  to  appear  personally  in  court,  and  be  examined 
on  oath  as  to  the  means  he  has,  or  has  bad,  smce  the  date  of  the 
order  or  judgment  made  against  him,  to  pay  the  same,  and  to 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  committed  to  prison  for  his 
default.  An  order  ol  commitment  obtained  in  a  judgment 
summons  remains  in  force  for  a  year  only,  and  the  extreme  term 
of  imprisonment  is  six  weeks,  dating  from  the  time  of  lodging  in 
prison.  When  a  debtor  has  once  been  imprisoned,  although  for 
a  period  of  less  than  six  weeks,  no  second  order  of  commitment 
can  be  made  against  him  in  respect  of  the  same  debt.  But  if  the 
judgment  be  for  payment  by  instalments  a  power  of  committal 
arises  on  default  of  payment  for  each  instalment.  If  an  order  of 
commitment  has  never  been  executed,  or  becomes  inoperative 
through  lapse  oC  time,  a  fresh  commitment  may  be  made.  Im- 
prisonment does  not  operate  as  a  satisfaction  or  extinguishment 
of  a  debt,  01  deprive  a  person  of  ■  riglit  of  execution  against  the 
land  or  goods  of  the  person  imprisoned  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
there  had  been  no  imprisonment. 

iDDICATORB  ACTS,  an  important  series  of  English  statutes 
having  for  thar  object  the  simplification  of  the  system  of 
judicature  in  its  higher  branches.  They  are  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  Act  iSjj  {36  &  37  Vict. «.  66)  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Act  rS/s  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  77),  *ith  various 
■mending  acts,  the  twelfth  of  these  b^og  in  1899.  By  the  act  of 
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1873  the  cMirt  of  chancery,  the  court  of  queea's  Ckllig'*).bench, 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  the  court  of  exchequer,  the  hi^  court 
of  admiralty,  the  court  of  probate  and  the  court  of  divorce  and 
matrimonial  causes  were  consolidated  into  one  Supreme*  Court 
of  Judicatnie  (sec.  3),  divided  into  two  permanent  divisions, 
called  "  the  high  court,"  with  (speaking  broadly)  original  juri>- 
diction,  and  "  the  court  of  appeal "  (sec.  4).  The  objects  of  the 
act  were  threefold— &nt,  to  reduce  the  historically  indepen- 
dent courts  of  ootnmon  law  and  equity  into  one  supreme 
court;  aecondly,  to  establish  for  all  divisions  of  the  court  a  uni- 
form system  of  pleading  and  procedure;  and  thirdly,  to  provide 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  same  rule  of  law  in  those  cases  wliere 
chancery  and  common  law  recognized  different  rules.  It  can 
be  seta  at  once  bow  bold  and  revolutionary  was  this  new  enact- 
ment. By  one  section  the  august  king's  bench,  the  common 
pleas,  La  which  Serjeants  only  had  formerly  the  right  of  audience, 
and  the  exchequer,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
and  all  their  jurisdiction,  criminal,  legal  and  equitable,  were 
vested  in  the  new  court.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
law  and  equity  were  not  fused  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase 
has  generally  been  cmpbyed.  The  chancery  diviaon  still 
remains  distinct  from  the  common  lawdivisk)o,  having  a  certain 
range  of  legal  questions  under  its  exdusive  control,  and  possess- 
ing to  a  certain  extent  a  peculiar  machinery  of  its  own  for 
carrying  its  decrees  into  execution.  But  all  actions  may  now  be 
brought  in  the  high  court  of  justice,  and,  subject  to  such  special 
assignments  of  business  as  that  alluded  to,  may  be  tried  in  any 
division  thereof. 

There  were  originally  three  common  law  divisions  of  the  High 
Court  corresponding  with  the  three  farmer  courts  of  common 
law.  But  after  the  death  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  Kelly  on  the  17th 
of  September  1880,  and  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  on  the 
3Dth  of  November  1880,  the  common  pleas  and  exchequer  divi- 
sions were  (by  order  in  coimdl,  roth  December  t88o)  consolidated 
with  the  king's  bench  division  into  one  division  tmdcr  the 
presidency  of  the  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  to  whom,  by 
the  25th  section  of  the  Judicature  Act  1881,  all  the  statutory 
jurisdiction  of  the  chief  baron  and  the  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas  was  transferred.  The  high  court,  therefore,  aayi,  consists  of 
the  chancery  division,  the  common  law  division,  under  the  name 
of  the  king's  bench  dhrisioa;  and  the  probate,  divorce  and 
admiralty  division.  To  the  king's  bepcb  division  is  also  atuched, 
by  order  of  the  lord  chanceOor  (Jan.  i,  1884),  the  business  of 
the  London  court  of  bankruptcy. 

For  *  more  detailed  account  of  the  ooinpaaltion  of  the  various 
courts,  9«  CHAMctay^  Kino's  Bemch  ;aad  PaoBxn,  Divorce  axd 
Adhualty  CouaT. 

The  keystone  of  the  structure  created  by  the  Judicature  Acts 
was  a  strong  court  of  appeaL  The  House  of  Lords  remained  the 
last  court  of  appeal,  as  before  the  acts,  but  its  judicial  functions 
were  virtually  transferred  to  an  appeal  'committee,  consisting  of 
the  lord  chancellor  and  other  peers  who  have  held  high  judicial 
office,  and  certain  lords  of  appeal  in  ordinary  created  by  the  act 
of  1873  (see  ArrBAl). 

The  practice  and  procedure  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  regulated 
by  rules  made  by  a  committee  of  judgcSj  to  which  have  been  added 
the  president  of  the  iacorporatcd  law  society  and  a  practising  barri». 
ter  and  one  other  pereon  nominated  b_y  the  lord  chancellor.  The 
rules  now  in  force  arc  those  of  1883,  with  some  subsequent  amend- 
ments. With  the  appendices  they  fill  a  moderate-sized  volume. 
Complaints  are  made  that  they  go  into  too  much  detail,  and  place 
a  burden  on  the  time  and  temper  of  the  busv  practitioner  which  he 
can  ill  afford  to  bear.  It  is  possible  that  the  authors  of  the  rules 
attempted  too  much,  and  it  might  have  Ixen  better  to  provide  a 
simpler  and  more  el^tic  code  of  procedure.  Rules  have  sometimes 
been  made  to  meet  mdividual  cases  of  hardship,  and  rules  of  pro- 
cedure have  been  plied  up  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  embodying 
a  new  experiment,  and  not  always  consistent  with  former  rules. 


'  The  comte  de  Franqueville  in  his  interesting  work,  Li  Syslimt 
judiciairt  de  la  Grande  BrelagM,  criticizes  the  use  of  _  the  word 

supreme  "  asa  designation  of  this  court,  inasmuch  as  its  judgments 
are  subject  to  appeal  to  the  House  at  Lords,  but  in  the  act  of  1873 
the  appeal  to  tlw  House  of  Lords  was  abolished.  He  is  alio  severe 
on  the  ilkigical  use  of  the  words  "  divitioa  "  and  "  court  "  in  aaay 
diSereat  senses  G.  180-181). 
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Tb«  most  Important  matter  dealt  with  bv  the  mica  u  the  mode 
of  pl^dins.  Tne  authors  o(  the  Judicature  Act  had  before  them  two 
systems  «  pleading,  both  of  which  were  open  to  criticism.  The 
common  law  pleadings  (it  was  laid)  did  not  sute  the  facts  on  which 
the  pleader  relied,  but  only  the  legal  aspect  of  the  facts  or  the  infer- 
ences from  them,  while  the  chancery  ptcadings  were  lei^tfay.  tedious 
and  to  a  Urge  extent  irrelevant  and  useless.  There  was  some 
exaggeration  in  both  statements.  I  n  pursuing  the  fusion  of  law  and 
equity  which  was  the  dominant  legal  idea  ofuw  reformers  of  that 
period,  the  fiamera  of  the  first  set  of  rules  devised  a  system  which 
they  thought  would  meet  the  defects  of  both  systems,  and  be  appro- 
priate for  DOth  the  common-law  and  the  chancery  divisions.  In  a 
normal  case,  the  plaintiff  delivered  his  statement  of  claim,  in  which 
he  was  to  net  forth  concisely  the  facts  on  which  he  relied,  and  the 
relief  which  he  asked.  The.defendant  then  delivered  his  statement 
ol  defence,  in  which  he  was  to  say  whether  he  admitted  or  denied 
the  ^aintiB's  facts  (every  averment  not  traversed  being  taken  to  be 
admitted),  and  any  additional  facts  and  legal  defences  on  which  he 
relied.  The  plaintiff  might  then  reply,  and  the  defendant  rejoin,  and 
so  on  until  tne  pleaders  had  exhausted  themselves.  This  system 
of  pleading  was  not  a  bad  one  if  accompanied  by  the  right  of  either 
party  to  wmur  to  his  <u>ponent*s  pleaaingi  «.e.  to  say,  "  admitting 
all  your  averments  of  fact  to  be  true,  you  still  have  no  cause  m 
action,"  or  "  defence  "  (as  the  case  may  be).  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  authors  of  the  new  system  were  too  intent  on  uniformity 
when  they  alwliahed  the  common-law  pleadiiw,  which,  shorn  of  its 
abuses  (as  it  had  been  by  the  Common  law  Procedure  Acts),  was 
an  admirable  instrument  for  defining  the  issue  between  the  parties 
though  unsuitcd  for  the  more  complicated  cases-  which  are  tried 
in  chancery,  and  it  might  possibly  have  been  better  to  try  the  new 
system  in  the  first  instance  in  the  chanccxy  division  only.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  rules  contain  provisions  for  actions  being  tried 
without  pleadings  if  the  defendant  does  not  require  a  statement  of 
claim,  and  for  the  plaintifiF  in  an  action  of  debt  obtaining  immediate 
judgment  unless  the  defendant  gets  leave  to  defend.  In  the 
chancery  division  there  are  of  course  no  pleadings  in  those  matters 
which  by  the  rules  can  be  disposed  of  by  summons  in  chambers 
Instead  of  by  ordinary  suit  as  formerly. 

The  judges  seem  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  effect  of  their 
former  ruin,  for  in  1883  they  issued  a  fresh  set  of  consolidated  rules, 
which,  with-  subsequent  amendments,  are  those  now  in  force. 
By  these  rules  a  furthor  attempt  was  made  to  prune  the  exuberance 
of  pleading.  Concise  forms  of  statement  ol  claim  and  defence 
were  given  in  the  appendix  for  adoption  by  the  |4eader.  It  is  true 
that  these  forms  do  not  display  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in 
draftsmanship,  and  it  .was  said  tut  many  of  them  were  undoubtedly 
demurrablcL  but  that  was  not  of  much  importance.  Demurrers 
were  abolisned,  and  instead  thereof  it  was  provided  that  any  point 
of  law  raised  by  the  pleadings  should  be  disposed  of  at  or  after  the 
trial,  provided  that  by  consent  or  order  of  the  court  the  same 
rowht  be  set  down  and  disposed  of  before  the  trial  (Order  xxv. 
rules  I,  a).  This,  in  the  opimon  of  Lord  Davey  in  190a  CEacy.  5rsf., 
lOth  ed.,  XXX.  146),  was  a  disastrous  change.  The  right  ca  cither 
party  to  challenge  his  opponent  in  limine,  dther  where  the  ques- 
tion between  them  was  purely  one  of  law,  or  where  even  the  view 
of  the  facts  taken  and  alleged  by  his  opponent  did  not  consritute 
a  cause  of  action  or  defence,  was  a  most  vaAable  one,  and  tended 
to  the  curtailment  of  both  the  delay  and  the  estpense  of  litigation. 
Any  possibility  of  abuse  by  frivolous  or  tedinical  danurrers  (a* 
undoubtedly  was  formerly  the  case)  had  been  met  by  powers  of 
amendment  and  the  infliction  of  costs.  Many  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  of  law  had  been  decided  on  demurrer  both  in 
common  law  and  chancery.  Lord  Davey  considered  that  demurrer 
was  a  useful  and  satisfactory  mode  of  trying  questions  in  chan- 
cery (on  bDl  and  demurrer),  and  It  was  frequently  adopted  in 
preference  to  a  spedat  case,  which  requires  the  statement  trf  facts 
to  be  agreed  to  by  both  parties  ayd  was  consequently  more  difficult 
and  expenuve.  It  is  obvious  that  a  rule  whicn  makes  the  normal 
time  for  decision  of  questions  at  law  the  trial  or  sutwequcntly,  and 
a  preliminary  deciuon  the  exception,  and  such  exception  dependent 
on  the  consent  of  both  parties  or  an  order  of  the  court,  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  a  demurrer  as  of  right,  and  it  has  proved  so  in^ractice. 
The  editors  of  the  Yearly  Pnutice  for  1901  (Muir  Mackenzie. Lushing- 
ton  and  Fox)  said  (p.  272):  "  Points  of  law  raised  by  the  pleadings 
are  usually  disposed  of  at  the  trial  or  on  furtherconsideration  after  the 
trial  of  the  issues «f  fact,'*  that  is  to  aay,  after  the  delay,  worry  and 
expense  of  a  trial  of  disputed  ouestionf  of  fact  which  after  all  may 
turn  out  (0  be  unnecessary.  The  abolition  of  demurrers  has  also 
Ot  is  believed)  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  sundard  of  legal 
accuracy  and  knowledge  required  in  practitioners.  Formeriy  the 
pleader  had  the  fear  of  a  demurrer  before  htm.  Nowadays  he  need 
not  stop  to  think  whether  his  cause  of  action  or  defence  will  hold 
water  or  not,  and  anything  which  is  not  obviously  frivolous  or 
vexatious  will  do  by  way  <rf  pleading  for  the  purpose  of  the  trial 
and  for  getting  the  opposite  party  into  the  box. 

Another  change  was  made  by  the  nilea  of  1883.  srhich  was  regarded 
by  some  common  law  lawyers  as  revtrfutionaiy.  Formerly  every 
iMue  of  fact  in  a  common  taw  action.  Including  the  amount  of 
damage,  had  to  be  decided  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  '*  The  effect 
of  the  rule*  of  1883,"  said  Lord  Lindley,  who  was  a  member  of  the 


rule  committee,  **  was  to  make  trial  without  a  iitnp  the  normal 
mode  of  trial,  except  where  trial  with  a  jury  is  ordered  aader  rules  6 
or  7a.  or  may  be  had  without  an  order  under  rule  2"  [Timuen  v. 
H^i2i0jf,  38  Ch.  D.  72.  at  p.  76).  The  effect  of  the  rules  may  bt 
thus  summarized:  (1)  In  the  chancery  division  no  trial  by  jury 
unless  ordered  by  the  judge.  (2)  Generally  the  judge  may  order 
trial  without  a  jury  of  any  cause  or  issue,  which  before  the  Judicature 
Act  might  have  been  so  tried  without  consent  of  parties,  or  which 
involves  prolonged  investigation  of  documents  or  accounts,  or 
scientific  or  local  investigation.  (3)  Either  party  has  a  right  to  a 
jury  in  actions  of  slander,  libef,  hUae  imprisonment,  malicious 
prnecution,  seduction  or  breach  of  promiie  of  marri^e.  upon 
notice  without  order;  (4)  or  in  any  other  action,  by  order.  (5) 
Subject  as  above,  actions  arc  to  be  tried  without  a  jury  unless  the 
jud^e,  of  hb  own  motion,  otherwise  orders. 

Further  steps  have  been  uken  with  a- view  to  dmptiScatHm  of 
procedure.  By  Order  xxx.  rule  i  (as  amended  in  1897).  a  summons, 
called  a  summons  for  directions,  has  to  be  taken  out  by  a  plaintiff 
immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  defendant,  and  upon  such 
summons  an  order  is  to  be  made  respecting  pleadings,  and  a  number 
of  interlocutory  proceedings.  To  make  such  an  onier  at  that  early 
stage  would  seem  to  demand  a  prescience  and  intrilwent  anticipa- 
tion of  future  events  which  can  hardly  be  expected  of  a  master,  or 
even  a  judge  in  chambers,  except  in  simple  cases,  involving  a  single 
issue  of  law  or  fact  which  the  parties  are  agreed  in  presenting  to  the 
court.  The  effect  of  the  rule  »  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  deliver  his 
statement  cf  claim,  or  take  any  step  in  the  action  without  the  leave 
of  the  judge.  In  chancery  cases  the  order  usually  made  is  that  the 
plaintiff  deliver  his  statement  of  claim,  and  the  rest  of  the  summons 
stand  over,  and  the  practical  effect  is  merely  to  add  a  few  pounds  to 
the  costs.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  as  applied  to  the  majority 
of  actions,  the  rule  does  not  proceed  on  wrong  lines,  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  leave  the  parties,  who  know  the  exigencies 
of  their  case  better  even  than  a  judge  in  chambers,  to  proceed  in  their 
own  way,  subject  to  stringent  provisions  for  immediate  payment  of 
the  costs  occasioned  by  unnecessary,  vexatious,  or  dilatory  proceed- 
ings. The  order  does  not  apply  to  admiralty  cases  or  to  proceedings 
under  the  order  next  mentioned. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act  (Ireland)  1877  follows 
the  same  lines  as  the  English  acts.  The  pre-existing  courts  were 
consolidated  into  a  supreme  court  of  judicature,  consisting  of  a 
high  court  of  justice  and  a  court  of  appcaL  The  judicature  acta 
did  not  affect  Scottish  judicature,  but  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction 
Act  included  the  court  of  session  among  the  courts  from  which  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  LordsL 

JUDITH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  heroine  Judith 
('Iou5(9,  *lcvHfit  U.  rrpe^^  Jewess),  to  whom  the  last  nine  of 
its  sixteen  chapters  relate.  In  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate 
it  immediately  precedes  Esther,  and  along  with  Tobit  comes 
after  Nehemiah;  in  the  English  Apocrypha  it  is  placed  between 
Tobit  and  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Esther. 

Argument. — In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  Nebuchadrezzar, 
who  is  described  as  Icing  of  Assyria,having  his  capital  in  Nineveh, 
makes  war  against  Arphaxad,  king  of  Media,  and  overcomes 
him  in  his  seventeenth  year.  He  then  despatches  his  chief 
general  Holofernes  to  take  vengeance  on  the  nations  of  the 
west  who  had  withheld  their  assistance.  This  expedition  has 
already  succeeded  in  its  main  objects  when  Holofernes  proceeds 
to  attack  Judaea.  The  children  of  Israel,  who  are  described 
as  having  newly  returned  from  captivity,  are  apprehensive  of  a 
desecration  of  their  sanctuary,  and  resolve  on  resistance  to  the 
uttermost.  The  inhabitants  of  BethuUa  (BetylOa)  and  Betomes- 
tham  in  particular  (neither  place  can  be  identified),  directed  by 
Joachim  the  high  priest,  guard  the  Jtnountain  passes  near 
Dothaim,  and  place  themselves  under  God's  protection.  Holo- 
femes  now  inquires  of  the  chiefs  who  are  with  him  about  the 
'Israelites,and  isanswered  by  Achior  the  leader  of  the  Ammonites, 
who  enters  upon  a  long  historical  narrative  showing  the  Israelites 
to  be  invincible  except  when  ihey  have  offended  0<A.  Fir  this 
Achior  is  punished  by  being  handed  over  to  the  Israelites,  wbo 
lead  him  to  the  governor  of  Bethulia.  Next  day  the  siege 
begins,  and  after  forty  days  the  famished  Inhabitants  urge  the 
governor  Ozias  to  surrender,  which  he  consents  to  do  unless 
relieved  in  five  days.  Judith,  a  beautiful  and  |»ous  widow 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  now  appears  on  the  scene  with  a  plan 
of  deliverance.  Wearing  her  rich  attire,  and  accompanied  by 
her  ihaid.  who  carries  a  bag  of  provisions,  she  goes  over  to  the 
hostile  camp,  where  she  is  at  once  conducted  to  the  geDeral, 
whose  suspicions  are  disarmed  by  the  tales  she  invent*.  After 
four  days  Holofenies,  smitten  with  her  charms,  at  the  dote  of  a 
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nniptaoai  entnUtnawBt  (inilci  her  to  ifemaln  witUn  his 
tent  over  night.  No  uoner  ii  he  overcame  with  ileep  than 
Judith,  leiBng  his  iword,  strikes  off  his  head  and  givea  it  to 
her  niaid ;  both  now  leave  tlw  camp  (as  they  had  previously  been 
accustomed  to  do,  ostensibly  for  prayer)  and  return  to  Bcthidia, 
where  the  trophy  is  disphiyed  amid  great  rejoicings  and  thanks- 
givings. Achior  now  publicly  professes  Judaism,  and  at  the 
instance  of  Judith  the  Israelites  make  a  sudden  victorious 
onslaught  on  the  enemy.  Judith  now  sings  a  song  of  praise, 
and  all  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  with  sacrifice  and  rejoicing. 
Tlie  book  concludes  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  closing  years 
of  the  heroine. 

VmiMi.— Judith  was  written  originally  in  Hebrew.  This  Is 
shown  not  only  by  the  numerous  Hebraisms,  but  also  by  mUtiantla- 
tions  at  the  Greek  translation,  as  in  ii.  a,  iii.  9.  and  other  passages 
(lec  Fritzxhe  and  Ball  <ii  Joe.),  despite  the  statement  of  Origen 
{Bf.  ad  AfrU.  13)  that  the  book  was  not  received  by  the  Jews  among 
their  apocryphal  writings.  In  his  preface  to  luoith,  Jerome  says 
that  he  based  his  Latin  version  on  the  Ckaloce,  wUch  the  Jews 
reckoned  among  their  Hagiogiapha.  Ball  (Speaker's  Apoerjpka, 
i.  243)  holds  that  the  Chaldee  text  used  by  Jerome  was  a  free  transla- 
tion or  adaptation  of  the  Hebrew.  The  book  exists  in  two  forms: 
the  shorter,  which  is  preserved  only  in  Hebrew  (see  under  Hebrew 
iiidratkim  bdow),  Is.  according  to  Scfaoli,  Lipaius,  Ball  and  Caster, 
the  older;  the  longer  form  is  that  contained  in  the  versions. 

Creek  Version. — ^This  is  found  in  thn»  recensions:  (i)  in  A  B,  >: 
(a)  in  codices  19, 108  (Lucian's  text);  (3)  in  codex  58,  the  source  of 
the  old  Latin  and  Syriac. 

Syriae  —d  Latin  Vetsiansj—Tiio  Syriac  versions  were  made 
from  the  Creek— the  first,  that  of  the  Peshito:  and  the  second,  that 
of  Paul  vl  Telia,  the  so<alled  Hczaplaric.  The  Old  Latin  was  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  and  Jerome's 
frsm  the  Old  Latin,  under  the  control  of  a  Chaldee  version, 


Laiir  Hekrea  UUraskim. — These  arc  printed  in  Jellinek's  Bel 
ka-Uidrasekt  i.  130-131;  ii.  13-33;  and  by  Caster  in  Preeeedints 
ef  Ike  Society  QfBiUitalArckaolciy  (1894),  pp.  136-163. 


Dale. — The  book  in  its  fuller  form  was  most  probably  written 
in  the  ind  century  B.C.  The  writer  places  his  romance  two 
centuries  earlier,  in  the  time  of  Ochus,  as  we  may  reasonably 
infer  from  the  attack  made  by  Holoiernes  and  Bagoas  on 
Judaea;  for  Artaxerxes  Ochus  made  an  expedition  against 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt  in  350  B.C.,  in  which  his  chief  generals 
were  Holofemes  and  Bagoas. 

RtctHT  LiTsaAToaB.— Ball,  Speaker's  Apocrypka  (tSSS),  an  ex. 
ceHcnt  piece  of  work;  SchoU,  Das  Buck  Judilk  (1806):  LShr,  Apok. 
mnd  Fund.  (1900).  ii.  ■47-164^;  Porter  in  Hastings  s  Did.  BiUe,  ii. 
g»-8>4:  Caster,  Eney.  Bib.,  ii.  3643-3646.  See  Ball,  pp.  360-361, 
and  Schbrer  in  loc.,  lot  a  full  bibliography.  (fL  H.  C.) 

JODSOM,  ADONIRAM  (1788-1850),  American  missionary,  was 
bom  at  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  on  the  9th  of  August  1788, 
the  son  of  a  Congtegatiooai  minister.  He  graduated  at  Brown 
Univenf  ty  in  1807,  wa*  successively  a  school  teacher  and  an  actor, 
completed  a  coune  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
September  1810,  and  was  at  once  licensed  to  preach  as  a  Congre- 
gational clergyman.  In  the  summer  of  1810  he  with  several  of 
his  felbiws  students  at  Andover  had  petitioned  the  general  associa- 
tion of  ministers  to  be  sent  to  Asiatic  missianary  fields.  This 
application  resnlled  in  the  establisbmcnt  of  the  American  board 
of  commlsaionen  for  foreign  missions,  which  sent  Judaoo  to 
England  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  co-operation  of  the  London 
Mistionary  Society.  His  ship  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  French 
privateer  and  he  was  for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  France,  but 
Anally  proceeded  to  London,  where  his  proposal  was  considered 
sritbout  anything  being  decided.  He  then  returned  to  America, 
wliere  he  found  the  board  ready  to  act  independently.  His 
■ppoinlment  to  Burma  followed,  and  in  1813,  accompanied  by 
hto  wife,  Ann  Haaaeltine  Judsoo  (1789-1836),  he  went  to 
Calcutta.  On  tlie  voyage  both  became  advocates  of  baptism 
by  immertion,  and  being  thus  cut  off  from  Congregationalism, 
tliey  began  independent  work.  In  1814  they  began  to  receive 
aupport  from  the  American  Baptist  missionary  union,  which  had 
been  founded  with  tlie  primaiy  object  of  keeping  them  in  the 
field.  After  a  few  months  at  Madras,  they  settled  at  Rangoon, 
mere  Judson  mastered  Burmese,  into  which  he  translated  part 
of  the  Gospels  with  his  wife's  help.  In  1894  he  removed  to 
Ava,  where  during  the  war  between  the  East  India  Company  and 
Baron  he  was  imprisoned  for  almost  two  years.    After  peace  had 
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been  bmnght  about  (larftly,  it  b  said,  tbrengh  hit  eieitiom) 
Mrs  Judson  died.  In  1837  Judson  lemoved  his  headquarters  to 
Maubnain,  when  school  bidMings  and  a  church  were  erected, 
and  where  in  1834  he  married  Sarah  Hall  Boardman  (1803-1845). 
In  1833  he  completed  his  tramlatiaa  of  the  Bible;  in  succeeding 
yean  he  compiled  a  Burmese  grammar,  a  Burmese  dictionary, 
and  a  Pali  dictionary.  In  1845  his  srife's  failing  health  decided 
Judson  to  return  to  America,  but  she  died  during  the  voyage, 
and  was  buried  at  St  Helena.  In  the  United  States  Judson 
married  Emily  Chnbbuck  (t8i7-i8s4),  well-known  aa  a  poet 
and  novelist  undet  the  name  of  "  Fanny  Forrester,"  who  waa 
one  of  the  earh'est  advocates  in  America  of  the  higher  education 
of  wtmien.  She  returned  with  him  in  1846  to  Burma,  where 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  largely  to  the  remiting  of  his 
Burmese  dictionary.  He  died  at  sea  on  the  tsth  of  April  1850, 
while  on  his  way  to  Martinique,  in  search  of  health.  Judson 
was  perhaps  the  greatest,  as  be  was  practically  the  first,  of  the 
many  missionatles  sent  from  the  IJnited  States  into  foreign 
fields;  his  fervour,  his  devotion  to  duty,  and  his  fortitude  in 
the  face  of  danger  mark  him  aa  tlie  prototype  of  the  American 
missionary. 

The  Judson  Memoiial,  an  institutional  chuicb,  was  erected  on 
Washington  Square  South,  New  York  City,  largely  through  the 
exertions  of  his  son.  Rev.  Edwatd  Judson  (b.  1844).  who  became  its 
pastor  and  director,  and  who  prepared  a  life  of  Dr  Judson  (1883; 
new  ed.  1898).  Another  biography  it  by  Francis  Wayland  (3  vtA%.t 
1854).  See  also  Robert  T.  Middleditch'i  Life  of  Adoniram  Judson, 
Burmak's  Great  Missionary  (New  York,  1859).  For  the  three  lUn. 
ludsona,  sec  Knowles,  Life  p/  Ann  Hasseitine  Jndsen  (1839);  EmiW 
C.  Judson,  Life  of  Sarak  Hall  Boardman  Judson  (1840):  Asahcl  C. 
Kcndrick,  Life  andLtUers  of  Emily  ChtMnuk  Jndson  (1861}. 

JUKU  JBit  (1631-1700),  Danish  statesman,  bom  on  the  t5th 
of  July  i63t,  began  his  diplomatic  career  in  the  suite  of  Count 
Christian  Rantzau,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Vienna  and  Regent- 
burg  in  1653.  In  August  1657  Juel  was  accredited  to  the  court 
of  Poland,  and  thon^  he  failed  to  prevent  King  John  Casimir 
from  negotiating  separately  with  Sweden  he  was  made  a  privy 
councillor  on  his  return  home.  But  it  was  the  reconciliation 
of  Juel's  uncle  Hannibal  Sebested  with  King  Frederick  III.  wliidi 
secured  Juci't  future.  As  Sehested's  representative,  he  con- 
cluded the  peace  of  Copenhagen  with  Charles  X.,  and  after  the 
Danish  revolution  of  1660  was  appointed  Danish  minister  at 
Stockholm,  where  he  remained  for  eight  yean.  Subsequently  the 
chancellor  Grificnfeldt,  who  had  become  warmly  attached  to  him, 
tent  liim  in  1673,  and  again  in  1674,  as  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  Sweden,  ostensibbr  to  bring  about  a  doier  union  between  the 
two  northern  kingdoms,  but  really  to  give  time  to  consolidate 
Griffcnfeldt's  far-reaching  system  of  alliances.  Jud  completely 
sympathixed  with  GrinenfeMt's  Scandinavian  policy,  which 
aimed  at  weakening  Sweden  suffidently  to  re-establish  some- 
thing like  an  equilibrium  between  the  two  states.  Like  Griffea- 
feldt,  Juel  also  feared,  above  all  things,  a  Swcdo-Danish  war. 
After  the  unlucky  Scanhui  War  of  1675-79,  Jnel  was  ime  of  the 
Danish  plenipotentiaries  who  negotiated  the  peace  of  Lund. 
Even  tiien  he  was  for  an  alliance  with  Ssreden  "  till  we  can  do 
better."  This  policy  he  consistently  followed,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  Charles  XI.  with 
Christian  V.'s  daughter  Ulrica  Leonora.  But  for  the  death  of 
the  like-minded  Swedish  statesman  Johan  Gyllenstjeraa  m  June 
1680,  Juel's  "  Standinavian  "  policy  might  have  succeeded,  to 
the  infinite  advantage  of  both  kingijoms.  He  represented 
Denmark  at  the  coronation  of  Charies  XIL  (December  1697), 
when  he  concluded  a  new  treaty  of  alliance  with  Sweden.  He 
died  in  1700. 

Juel,  a  man  of  very  few  words  and  a  iwom  enemy  of  phrase- 
making,  was  perhaps  the  shrewdest  and  moat  cynical  diplomatist 
of  his  day.  His  motto  was:  "  We  should  wish  for  what  we  can 
get."  Throughout  life  he  regarded  the  political  situation  of 
Denmark  with  absolute  pessimism.  She  was,  he  often  said,  the 
cat's-paw  of  the  Great  Powen.  While  Griflenfeldt  would  have 
obviated  this  danger  by  an  elastic  political  system,  adaptable 
to  all  circumstances,  Juel  preferred  seixing  whatever  be  oouM 
get  in  favourable  conjunctures.    In  domotic  affain  Jnd  was  to 
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adfaeKOt  ot  the  mercantile  tystem,  and  laboured  vigorously  for 
the  industiial  development  ol  Denmark  and  Norway.  For  an 
aristocrat  of  the  old  ichool  he  was  liberally  inclined,  but  only 
favoured  petty  reforms,  especially  in  agriculture,  while  he  re- 
garded emancipation  of  the  serfs  as  quite  impracticable.  Juel 
made  no  secret  of  his  preference  for  absolutism,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  patricians  who  accepted  the  tUk  of  baron.  He  saw  some 
military  service  during  the  Scanian  War,  distinguishing  himself 
•t  the  siege  of  Venetsborg,  and  by  his  swift  decision  at  the 
critical  moment  materially  contributing  to  his  brother  Niels's 
naval  victory  in  the  Bay  of  Kjoge.  To  his  great  honour  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  Griffenfeldt  after  his  fall,  enabled  his  daughter 
to  marry  handsomely,  and  did  fais  utmost,  though  in  vain,  to 
obtain  the  ez-chancellor's  release  from  his  dungeon. 
>  See  Cari  Frederik  Bricka,  Dansi  bicpiifiik  let.,  art. "  Juel  "  (1887, 
&c.);  Adolf  Diilev  Jorgenaen,  P.  Sckuwucktr  CrifftifcUt  (1893- 
1894).  (R.N.B.) 

'  JOEL.  NIBU  (1639-1697),  Danish  admiral,  brother,  ot  the 
preceding,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  May  1619,  at  Christiania.  He 
served  his  naval  apprenticeship  under  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruy  ter, 
taking  part  in  all  the  chief  engagements  of  the  war  of  1652-54 
between  England  and  Holland.  During  a  long  indisposition 
at  Amsterdam  in  1655-1656  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  ship-building,  and  returned  to  Denmark  in  r656  a  thoroughly 
equipped  seaman.  He  served  with  distinction  during  the  Swedo- 
Danisb  wars  of  1658-60  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence 
of  Copenhagen  against  Charles  X.  During  fifteen  years  of  peace, 
Juel,  as  admiral  of  the  fleet,  laboured  assiduously  to  develop 
and  improve  the  Danish  navy,  though  he  bitterly  resented  the 
setting  over  his  head  in  1663  of  Cort  Adelaar  on  his  return  from 
the  Turkish  wars.  In  1661  Juel  married  MargretheUlfeldt.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Scanian  War  he  served  at  first  under  Adelaar, 
but  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  November  1675  he  was  appointed 
to  the  supreme  command.  He  then  won  a  European  reputation, 
and  raised  Danish  sea-power  to  unprecedented  eminence,  by  the 
system  of  naval  tactics,  afterwards  perfected  by  Nelson,  which 
consists  in  cutting  oB  a  part  of  the  enemy's  force  and  concen- 
trating the  whole  attackon  it.  He  first  employed  (his  manoeuvre 
at  the  battle  of  Jasmund  off  Rilgea  (May  25,  1676)  when  he 
broke  through  the  enemy's  line  in  close  column  and  cut  off  five 
of  their  ships,  which,  however,  nightfall  prevented  him  from 
pursuing,  juel's  operations  were  considerably  hampered  at  this 
period  by  the  overbearing  conduct  of  his  Dutch  auxiliary,  Philip 
Almonde,  who  falsely  accused  the  Danish  admiral  of  cowardice. 
A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Jasmund,  Cornilius  Van  Tromp  the 
younger,  with  17  fresh  Danish  and  Dutch  smpa  of  the  line,  super- 
seded Juel  in  the  supreme  command.  Juel  took  a  leading  part 
in  Van  Trorop's  great  victory  off  Oland  (June  1,  1676),  which 
enabled  the  Danes  to  invade  Scania  unopposed.  On  the  ist  of 
June  Z677  Juel  defeated  the  Swedish  admiral  SjSbladoff  Maen; 
on  the  30th  of  June  1677  be  won  his  greatest  victory.  In  the  Bay 
of  Kjige,  where,  with  25  ships  of  the  line  and  1267  guns,  he 
routed  the  Swedish  admiral  Evert  Horn  with  36  ships  of  the  line 
and  1800  guns.  For  this  great  triumph,  the  just  reward  of 
superior  seamanship  and  strategy — at  an  eariy  stage  of  the 
engagement  Juel's  experienced  eye  told  him  that  the  wind  in 
the  course  of  the  day  would  shift  from  S.W.  to  W.  and  he 
took  extraordinary  risks  accordingly— be  was  made  lieutenant 
admiral  general  and  a  privy  councillor.  This  victory,  besides 
permanently  crippling  the  Swedish  navy,  gave  the  Danes  a  self- 
confidence  which  enabled  them  to  keep  their  Dutch  allies  in  their 
proper  place.  In  the  following  year  Van  Tromp,  whose  high- 
handedness had  become  unbearable,  was  discharged  by  Chris- 
tian v.,  who  gave  the  supreme  command  to  Juel.  In  the  spring 
of  1678  Jud  put  to  sea  with  84  ships  carrying  2400  cannon,  but 
as  the  Swedes  were  no  longer  strong  enough  to  encounter  such 
a  formidable  armament  on  the  open  sea,  ba  operations  were 
limited  to  blockading  the  Swedish  ports  and  transporting  troops 
to  RUgen.  After  the  peace  of  Lund  Juel  showed  himself  an 
admimstrator  and  reformer  of  the  first  order,  and  under  his 
energetic  supervision  the  Danish  navy  ultimately  reached  impos- 
ing dimentioos,  cspedally  after  Juel  became  chief  of  the  admiralty 
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in  1683.  Personally  Juel  was  i]ie  nobhit  and  most  amiafalc  of 
men,  equally  beloved  and  respected  by  his  sailors,  simple,  St  raight- 
forward  and  unpretentious  in  all  his  ways.  During  his  latter 
years  he  was  popularly  known  in  Copenhagen  as  "  the  good  old 
kjaight."    He  died  on  the  8th  of  April  1697. 

Sec  Garde,  If  ids  Jud  (1842),  and  Dtn  iansk.  Horttt  SfmaHs  Bit' 
torit,  1535-1700  (i860.  (».  N.  B.) 

JUO,  a  vessel  for  holding  liquid,  usually  with  one  handle  and 
a  lip,  made  of  earthenware,  glass  or  metaL  The  origin  of  the 
word  in  this  sense  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  identical  with 
a  shortened  form  of  the  feminine  name  Joan  or  Joanna;  cf .  the 
similar  use  of  Jack  and  Jill  or  Gilt  for  a  drinking-vessel  or  a 
liquor  measure.  It  has  idso  been  used  as  a  common  expression 
for  a  homely  woman,  a  servant-girl,  a  sweetheart,  sometimes  in  a 
sense  of  disparagement.  In  slang,  "  jug  "  or  "  stone-jug  "  is 
used  to  denote  a  prison;  this  may  possibly  be  an  adaptation  of 
Fr.  >■;,  yoke,  \M..jupim.  The  word  "  j  ug  "  is  probably  onomato- 
poeic when  used  to  represent  a  particular  note  of  the  nightin- 
gale's song,  or  applied  locally  to  various  small  birds,  as  the 
hedge-jug,  Sic 

The  British  Museum  contains  a  remarkable  bronze  jug  which 
was  found  at  Kumasi  during  the  Ashanti  Expedition  of  1896.  It 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Richard  It.,  and  is  decorated  in  relief  with 
the  arms  of  England  and  the  badge  of  the  king.  It  has  a  lid, 
spout  and  handle,  which  ends  in  a  quatrefoil.  Aa  inscription,on 
three  raised  bands  round  the  body  of  the  vessel,  modemiaed  runs: 
— "He  that  will  not  spare  when  he  may  shall  not  spend  when  he 
would.  Deem  the  best  in  every  doubt  till  the  truth  be  tried 
out."  The  fri/uAtfuKiuaCvi^  to  M«Jf<dM*a/J2aMl  contains 
an  illustration  of  this  vessel. 

A  particular  form  of  jug  is  the  "  ewer,"  the  precursor  of  the 
ordinary  bedroom  jug  (an  adaptation  of  O.  Fr.  ewaire,  med.  Lat. 
aquaria,  water-pitcher,  from  aqua,  water).  The  ewer  was  a  jug 
with  a  wide  spout,  and  was  principally  used  at  table  for  pouring 
water  over  the  hands  after  eating,  a  matter  of  some  necessity 
before  the  introduction  of  forks.  Early  ewers  ate  sometimes 
mounted  on  three  feet,  and  bear  inscriptions  such  as  Vena  tattr. 
A  basin  of  similar  material  and  design  accompanied  the  ewer. 
In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  a  special  type  of  metal  ewer  takes 
the  form  of  animals,  men  on  horseback,  &c.;  these  are  generally 
known  as  aqtuananilts,  from  med.  Lat.  ofut  manilt  or  OfiM 
naitafe  (oftui,  water,  and  iMnart,  to  trickle,  pour,  drip).  The 
British  Museum  contains  several  examples. 

In  the  i8th  and  early  19th  centuries  were  made  the  drinking- 
vesselsof  pottery  known  as  "Toby  jugs,"  properly  Toby  FiUpots 
or  Philpots.  These  take  the  form  of  a  stout  old  man,  sometimes 
seated,  with  a  three-ccmered  hat,  the  comen  of  which  act  ai 
spouts.  Similar  drinking.vcssels  were  also  made  representing 
characters  popular  at  the  time,  such  as  "  Nelson  jugs,"  tc 

JDGB,  BOFFILLB  DB  (d.  1501),  French-Italian  adventurer 
and  statesman,  belonged  to  the  family  of  del  Giudice,  which 
came  from  Amalfi,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Angevin 
dynasty.  When  John  of  Anjou,  duke  of  Calabria,  was  conquered 
in  Italy  (1461)  and  fled  to  Provence,  BoHille  followed  him.  He 
was  given  by  Duke  John  and  his  father.  King  Reni,  the  chaige  of 
upholding  by  force  of  arms  their  claims  on  Catalonia.  Louis  XI., 
who  bad  joined  his  troops  to  those  of  the  princes  of  Anjou, 
attached  Boffille  to  his  own  person,  made  him  his  chamberlain 
and  conferred  on  him  tlie  vice-royalty  of  RoussiUon  and  Cctdagne 
(1471),  together  with  certain  important  lordships,  among  others 
the  countship  of  Castres,  confiscated  from  James  of  Armagnac, 
duke  of  Nemours  (1476).  and  the  temporalities  of  the  bishopric 
of  Castres,  confiscatedfromjohnof  Armagnac.  Healsoentrusied 
him  with  diplomatic  negotiations  with  Flanders  and  England. 
In  1480  Boffille  married  Marie  d'  Albret,  sister  of  Alain  the  Great, 
thus  confirming  the  feudal  position  which  the  king  had  givca 
him  in  the  south.  He  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
trial  of  Rent  of  Alencon,  and  showed  such  seal  in  the  discharge 
of  his  functions  that  Louis  XI.  rewarded  him  by  fresh  gifts. 
However,  the  bishop  of  Castres  recovered  his  diocese  (1483), 
and  the  heirs  of  the  duke  of  Nemours  took  legal  proceediii(s  f«r 
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the  ncovcry  ef  the  counutup  of 'Ctstrct.  BoffiUe,  with  the 
object  of  escaping  from  his  enemies,  applied  (or  the  comn»nd  of 
the  umiei  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  His  application  wa*  re- 
foied,  and  he  further  lost  the  viceroyalty  of  Roussillon  (1491). 
Hi*  daughter  Louise  martied  against  his  will  a  gcntleniao  of  no 
rank,  and  this  led  to  terrible  family  dissensions.  la  order  to 
disinherit  his  own  family,  Bofiille  de  Juge  gave  up  the  countship 
of  Castiti  to  his  brother-in-law,  Alain  d'Albret  (1494).  He  died 
in  I  SOI. 

See  P.  M.  Perm,  BoffOt  dtjutt,  eomti  ie  Caslres,  el  la  rlpuhlife 
i*  VtuiM  (1891);  F.  Puquicr,  fmentatre  du  decumaits  conctmant 
BofUe  it  jMf  (I90J)-  (M.  P.*) 

JVGOERNAnT,  a  corruption  of  Sans.  JacankAtha,  "Lord 
of  the  World,"  the  name  under  which  the  Hindu  god  Vishnu  is 
worshipped  at  Puri  in  Orissa.  The  legend  runs  that  the  sacred 
blue-stone  image  of  Jagannltha  was  worshipped  in  the  solitude 
of  the  jungle  by  an  outcast,  a  Savara  mountaineer,  called  Basu. 
The  king  of  Malwa,  Indradyurana,  had  despatched  Brahmans  to 
all  quarters  of  the  peninsula,  and  at  last  discovered  Basu. 
Thereafter  the  image  was  taken  to  Puri,  and  a  temple,  begun  in 
It 74,  was  completed  fourteen  years  later  at  a  cost  of  upwards 
of  half  a  million  sterling.  The  site  bad  been  associated  for 
centuries  before  and  after  the  Christian  era  with  Buddhism, 
and  the  famous  Car  festival  is  probably  based  on  the  Tooth 
festival  of  the  Buddhists,  of  which  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Fa-Hicn 
gives  an  account.  The  present  temple  is  a  pyramidal  build- 
ing, 199  ft.  high,  crowneid  with  the  mystic  wheel  and  flag  of 
Visimu.  Its  inner  enclosure,  nearly  400  ft.  by  300  ft.,  contains 
a  number  of  small  temples  and  shrines.  The  main  temple 
has  four  main  rooms — the  hall  of  offerings,  the  dancing  ball, 
the  audience  chamber,  and  the  shrine  itself — the  two  latter  being 
each  80  fL  square.  The  three  principal  images  are  those  of 
Vishnu,  his  brother  and  Iiis  sister,  grotesque  wooden  figures 
roughly  hewn.  Elaborate  services  are  daily  celebrated  all  the 
year  round,  the  images  are  dressed  and  redressed,  and  four 
meals  a  day  are  served  to  them.  The  attendants  on  the  god 
are  divided  into  36  orders  and  97  classes.  Special  servants  are 
assigned  the  tasks  o(  putting  the  god  to  bed,  of  dressing  and 
bathing  him.  The  annual  rent-roll  of  the  temple  was  put 
at  £68,000  by  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter;  but  the  pilgrims'  oflerfngs, 
which  form  the  bulk  of  the  income,  are  quite  unknown  and  have 
been  said  to  reach  as  much  as  £100,000  in  one  year.  Ran  jit 
Singh  bequeathed  the  Koh-i-nor  to  Jagannath.  There  are  four 
chief  festivals,  of  which  the  famous  Car  festival  Is  the  most 
important. 

The  terrible  stories  of  pilgrims  crushed  to  death  in  the  fod't  honour 
have  made  the  phrase  Car  of  JuKKemaut  "  synonymous  with  the 
merciless  lacriiice  of  human  lives,  but  these  have  been  shown  to  be 
baseless  calomnies.  The  worship  of  Vishnu  is  innocent  of  alt 
bloody  rites,  and  a  drop  of  blood  even  accidentally  spitt  in  the 
(od's  presence  is  held  to  pollute  the  ofiiciattng  priests,  the  people, 
and  the  consecrated  food.  The  Car  festival  takes  place  in  June 
or  July,  and  the  feature  of  its  celebration  is  the  drawing  of  the 
god  from  the  temple  to  his  "  country-house,"  a  distance  of  less 
than  a  mile.  The  car  is  4s  ft.  in  height  and  35  ft.  sr|uai«,  and  u 
supported  on  16  wheels  01  7  ft.  in  diameter.  Vilmu's  brother 
ana  sister  have  separate  cars,  slightly  smaller.  To  tlic^e  cars  ropes 
are  attached,  and  thousands  of  eager  pilgrim.^^  vie  with  each  other 
fo  have  the  honour  of  dragging  the  g(xl.  Though  the  distance 
is  so  short  the  journey  lasts  several  days,  owin?  to  the  deep  sand 
in  which  the  wheel*  sink.  During  the  leitivaT  serious  accidents 
have  often  happened.  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  in  the  Gauttter  of  Iniia 
writes;  "  In  a  closely  packed,  eager  throng  of  a  hunda-d  thousand 
men  and  women  under  the  blaaing  tropical  sun,  dciibs  must  occa- 
aloaally  occur.  There  have  doubtless  been  instances  of  pilgrims 
tbrowing  themselves  under  tin  wheels  in  a  frenzy  of  rehgiaus 
csntement,  but^  such  instances  have  always  been  rare,  and  are  now 
unknown.  The  few  suicides  that  did  occur  were,  for  the  roost  part, 
cases  of  diseased  and  miserable  objects  who  took  this  means  to  put 
themselves  out  of  pain.  The  oSiclal  retuma  now  place  this  beyond 
doubt.  Nothing  coukl  be  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Vishnu- 
worship  than  seTf-imnolation.  Accidental  death  within  the  temple 
renders  the  whole  place  unclean.  According  to  Chaitaaya,  the 
apostle  of  jagannath^  the  destruction  of  the  least  of  Cod's  creatures 
is  a  sin  against  the  Cieator." 

See  also  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter's  Oriiia  (1873);  and  Dislria  Cauttur 
a/Ptri  (1908). 
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JUSSUn  (Lat.  jteahltr,  jester).  In  the  modem  sense  a  per- 
former of  sleight-of-hand  tricks  and  dexterous  feats  of  skill  In 
tossing  balls,  plates,  knives,  &c  The  term  is  practically  synony- 
mous with  conjurer  (see  Cohjdkinc).  The  JKuBiltrts  were 
the  mimes  of  the  nuddle  ages  (see  DiAHA);  the  French  use  of  the 
word  joniUurs  (an  erroneous  form  of  jntleuT)  included  the 
singers  known  as  trautttts;  and  the  humbler  English  miiulrel* 
of  the  same  type  gradually  passed  into  the  strolling  jugglers, 
from  whose  exhibitions  the  term  came  to  cover  loosely  any 
acrobatic,  pantomimic  and  sleight-of-hand  performances.  Id 
ancient  Rome  various  names  were  given  to  what  we  call  jugglers, 
e.g.  venlUatores  (knife-thiowets),  and  pUarii  (ball-players). 

JUGDRTHA  (Gr.  'Ia76p0at),  king  of  Numidia,  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Mastanabal,  and  grandson  of  Massinissa.  After  his 
father's  death  he  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle  Midpsa  together 
with  his  cousins  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal.  Jugurtha  grew  up 
strong,  handsome  and  intelligent,  a  skilful  rider,  and  an  adept  in 
warlike  exercises.  He  inherited  much  of  Masslnissa's  political 
ability.  Midpsa,  naturally  afraid  of  him,  sent  him  to  Spain 
(134  B.C.)  in  command  of  a  Numidian  force,  to  serve  nnder 
P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Africanus  Minor.  He  became  a  favourite 
with  Sdpio  and  the  Roman  nobles,  some  of  whom  put  Into  his 
head  the  idea  of  making  himself  sole  king  of  Numidia,  with 
the  help  of  Roman  money. 

In  1 18  B.C.  Midpsa  died.  By  his  will,  Jugurtha  wis  associated 
with  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal  in  the  government  of  Numidia. 
Sdpio  had  written  to  Midpsa  a  strong  letter  of  recommendatwn 
in  favour  o(  Jugurtha;  and  to  Sdpio,  accordingly,  Midpsa  en- 
trusted the  execution  of  his  will.  None  the  less,  his  testamentary 
arrangements  utterly  failed.  The  princes  soon  quarrelled,  and 
Jugurtha  claimed  the  entire  kingdom.  Hiempsal  he  contrived 
to  have  assassinated ;  Adherbal  he  quickly  drove  out  of  Numidhi. 
He  then  sent  envoys  to  Rome  to  defend  his  usurpation  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  the  injured  party.  The  senate  decided  that 
Numidia  was  to  be  divided,  and  gave  the  western,  the  richer  and 
more  populous  half,  to  Jugurtha,  while  the  sands  and  deserts  of 
the  eastern  half  were  left  to  Adherbal.  Jugurtha'i  envoys 
appear  to  have  found  several  of  the  Roman  nobles  and  senators 
accessible  to  bribery.  Having  secured  the  best  of  the  bargain, 
Jogurtiia  at  once  began  to  provoke  Adherbal  to  a  war  of  .self- 
defence.  He  completely  defeated  him  near  the  modem  Philippe- 
ville,  and  Adherbal  sought  safety  in  the  fortress  of  Cirta  (Con- 
stantine).  Here  he  was  besieged  by  Jugurtha,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  interposition  of  a  Roman  embassy,  forced  the  phioe 
to  capitulate,  and  treacherously  massacred  all  the  inhaUtants, 
among  them  his  cousin  Adherbal  and  a  ntuiber  of  ItaKaa 
merchants  resident  In  the  town.  There  was  great  wrath  at  Rem* 
and  throughout  Italy;  and  the  senate,  a  majority  of  which  still 
dtmg  to  Jugurtha,  were  persuaded  In  the  same  year  (iii)  to 
declare  war.  An  army  was  despatched  to  Africa  under  the  constd 
L.  Calptimius  Bestia,  several  of  the  Numidian  towns  volimtarily 
smrendeied,  and  Bocchus,  the  king  of  Manretania,  and  Jngurtha's 
father-in-law,  offered  the  Romans  his  alliance.  Jugurtha  was 
alarmed,  but  having  at  his  oommand  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  Massinissa,  he  was  successful  in  arranging  with  the  Roman 
general  a  peace  which  left  him  in  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Numidia.  When  the  facts  were  kmwn  at  Rome,  the  tribune 
Memmlus  insisted  that  Jugurtha  should  appear  in  person  and  be 
questioned  as  to  the  negotiations.  Jugurtha  appeared  under  a 
safe  conduct,  but  he  had  partisans,  such  as  the  tribune  C. 
Baebiui,  who  took  care  that  his  mouth  should  be  dosed.  Soon 
afterwards  he  caused  his  cousin  Massiva,  then  resident  at  Rome 
and  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Numidia,  to  be  assassinated. 
The  treaty  was  thereupon  set  aside,  and  Jugurtha.  was  ordered  to 
quit  Rome.  On  this  occasion  he  uttered  the  srell-known  words, 
"  A  dty  for  sale,  and  doomed  to  perish  as  soon  as  it  finds  a 
purduserl"  (LIvy,  EpU.  64).  The  war  was  renewed,  and  the 
consiU  Spurius  Alblnus  entrusted  with  the  command.  The 
Roman  anny  In  Africa  was  thoroughly  demoralized.  An  un- 
successful attempt  was  made  on  a  fortified  town,  Suthul,  in  which 
the  royal  treasures  were  deposited.  The  army  was  surprised 
by  the  enemy  in  a  ni(ht  attack,  and  the  camp  was  taken  and 
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(dundeted.  Every  Roman  wis  drivea  out  of  Numidia,  and  a 
disgiaceful  peace  woa  concluded  (109). 

By  this  time  the  feeling  at  Rome  and  in  Italy  against  the 
corruption  and  incapacity  of  the  nobles  iiad  become  so  strong 
that  a  number  of  senators  were  prosecuted  and  Bestia  and 
Albinus  sentenced  to  exile.  The  war  was  now  entrusted  to 
Quintus  Metellus,  ao  able  soldier  and  stem  disciplinarian,  and 
from  the  year  109  to  its  dose  in  106  the  contest  was  carried  on 
with  credit  to  the  Roman  arms.  Jugurtha  was  defeated  on  the 
river  Mutbul,  after  an  obstinate  and  sliilful  resistance.  Once 
again,  however,  he  succeeded  in  surprising  the  Roman  camp  and 
forcing  Metellus  into  winter  quarters.  There  were  fresh  nego- 
tiations, but  Metellus  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  Jdng's 
person,  and  this  Jugurtha  refused.  Numidia  on  the  whole 
seemed  disposed  to  assert  its  independence,  and  Rome  had  before 
her  the  prospect  of  a  troublesome  guerrilla  war.  Negotiations, 
reflectmg  little  credit  on  the  Romans,  were  set  on  foot  with 
Bocchus  (f  .*.)  who  tor  a  time  played  fast  and  loose  with  both 
parties.  In  106,  Marius  was  called  on  by  the  vote  of  the  Roman 
people  to  supersede  Metellus,  but  it  was  through  the  perfidy 
of  Bocchus  and  the  diplomacy  of  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  Marius'a 
quaestor,  that  the  war  was  ended.  Jugurtha  fell  into  an  ambush, 
and  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  Two  years  afterwards,  in 
104,  he  figured  with  his  two  sons  in  Marius's  triumph,  and  in  the 
subterranean  prison  beneath  the  Capitol — "  the  bath  of  ice,"  as 
be  called  it — he  was  either  strangled  or  starved  to  death. 

Though  doubtless  for  a  time  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as 
their  deliverer  from  ihe  yoke  of  Rome,  Jugurtha  mainly  owes  his 
historical  importance  to  the  full  and  minute  account  of  him 
which  we  have  from  the  hand  of  Sallust,  himself  afterwards 
governor  of  Numidia. 

See  A.  H.  J.  Greeaidge,  Ritl.  aj  Rmiu  (i^) ;  T.  Mommsen,  HiA 
of  KetiM,  book  hr.  cb.  v.;  the  chief  ancient  authorities  (besides 
Sallust)  are  Livy,  £^.,  Ixii.-lxvii. ;  Plutarch,  iiarius  ami  SuUa; 
Velleius  Patercufus,  u.;  Diod.  Sic,  Exctrptat  xxjciv.;  Florus,  iiL  i. 
See  also  Marius,  Sulla,  Nuuidia. 

JUJV,  a  West  African  word  held  by  some  authorities  to  be  a 
ooiruption  of  Mandingo  pu-fru,  a  charm.  It  is  more  generally 
bdieved  to  have  been  adaptnl  by  the  Mandingo*  diieedy  {nun 
Fr.  joMJim,  a  toy  or  plaything.  The  word,  as  used  by  Eitiopeans 
on  the  Guinea  coast,  wa*  originally  applied  to  the  objects  which 
it  was  Bupposed  the  negroes  worshipped,  and  was  transferred 
from  the  objects  themselves  to  the  spirits  or  gods  who  dwelt  in 
them,  and  finally  to  the  whole  religious  beliefs  of  the  West 
Africans.  It  is  cutiently  used  in  each  of  these  senses,  and  mors 
loosely  to  indicate  all  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  negroes  of 
the  Guinea  coast,  particularly  the  power  of  interdiction  oerclaed 
in  the  name  of  spirits  (see  Fetisbiem  and  Taboo). 

JtMUBE,  Under  this  name  the  fruits  of  at  least  two  species 
of  Zayplaa  are  usually  described,  namely,  Z.  vulgaris  and 
Z.  /lo'iiia.'  The  genus  is  a  member  of  the  natural  order  Ana- 
caidiaceae.  The  species  are  small  trees  or  shrub*,  aimed  with 
ihaip,  ttrai^t,  or  hooked  spines,  having  alternate  leaves,  and 
iniits  which  are  in  most  of  the  species  edible,  and  have  an 
agreeable  add  taste;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  those  of  the 
two  species  mentioned  above. 

Z.  niioHi  is  a  tree  about  so  feet  high,  extensively  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  also  in  Western  Asia,  China 
and  Japan.  In  India  it  extends  from  the  Punjab  to  the  north- 
western frontier,  ascending  in  the  Punjab  Himiilaya  to  a  height 
of  6joo  feet,  and  is  found  both  in  the  wild  and  cultivated  state. 
The  plant  is  grown  almost  exclusively  for  the  sake  of  iu  fruit, 
which  both  in  size  and  shape  resembles  a  moderate-sired  plimi; 
at  first  the  fruits  an  green,  but  as  they  ripen  they  become  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  on  the  outside  and  ydlow  within.  They 
ripen  in  September,  when  they  are  gathered  and  preserved  by 
storing  in  a  dry  place;  after  a  time  the  pulp  becomes  much 
softer  andsweeter  than  when  besh.  Jujube  fruits  when  carefully 
dried  irill  keep  for  a  long  time,  and  retain  their  refreshing  add 
flavour,  on  account  of  which  they  are  much  valoed  in  the  countfict 
of  the  Mediterranean  region  as  a  winter  dessert  fruit;  and, 

'  The  Bsd.  Ltt.^inAa  is  a  much  altered  fona  of  the  Cr.  {ftv^. 


besides,  they  are  nutritive  and  demulcent.  At  one  tin  • 
decoction  was  prepared  from  them  and  recommended  in  pectetal 
complaints,  A  kind  of  thick  paste,  known  as  jiyube  paste, 
was  also  made  of  a  composition  of  gum  arable  and  sugar  dis- 
solved in  a  decoction  of  jujube  fruit  evaporated  to  the  propel 
consistency. 

Z.  Jt^uba  is  a  tree  averaging  from  30  to  50  ft.  high,  found 
both  wild  and  cultivated  in  China,  the  Malay  Archipdage, 
Ceylon,  India,  tropical  Africa  and  Australia.  Many  varieties 
arc  cultivated  by  the  Chinese,  who  distinguish  Ihtm  by  the  shape 
and  size  of  their  fruits,  which  are  not  only  much  valued  as  deuctt 
fruit  in  China,  but  are  also  occasionally  exported  to  England. 

As  seen  in  commerce  jujube  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  a  small 
filbert,  having  a  reddish-brown,  shining,  somewhat  wrinkled 
exterior,  and  a  yellow  or  gingerbread  coloured  pulp  enclosing  a 
hard  elongated  stone. 

The  fruits  of  Zayphat  do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  lozenges  now  known  as  jujubes  which  are  usually  made  oi 
gum-arabic,  gelatin,  &c.,  and  variously  flavoured. 

JD'^TJTSU  or  JIO^JITSU  (a  Chino-Japanese  term,  meaning 
musde-science),  the  Japanese  method  of  offence  and  defence 
without  weapons  in  personal  encotuter,  upon  which  is  founded 
the  system  of  physical  culture  universal  in  Japan.  Some 
historians  assert  that  it  was  founded  by  a  Japanese  physician 
who  learned  its  rudiments  while  studying  in  China,  but  moat 
writers  maintain  that  ju-jutsu  was  in  common  use  in  Japin 
centuries  earlier,  and  that  it  was  known  in  the  7th  century  b.c 
Originslly  it  was  an  art  practised  solely  by  the  nobility,  and 
particularly  by  the  samurai  who,  possessing  the  right,  denied  to 
commoners,  of  carrying  swords,  were  thus  enabled  to  show  their 
superiority  over  common  people  even  when  without  weapons- 
It  was  a  secret  art,  jealously  guarded  from  those  not  privileged 
to  use  it,  until  the  feudal  system  was  abandoned  in  Japan,  and 
now  ju-jutsu  is  taught  in  the  schools,  as  well  aa  in  public  and 
private  gymnasia.  In  the  army,  navy  and  police  it  recei\-es 
particular  attention.  About  the  beginning  of  the  aoth  century, 
masters  of  the  art  began  to  attract  attention  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  schools  were  established  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Ju-jutsumaybebrieflydefinedaa"anapp)icatioDo{anatoaii-  . 
knowledge  to  the  purpose  of  offence  and  defence.  It  differs 
from  wrestling  in  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  muscular  strength. 
It  differs  from  the  other  forms  of  attack  in  that  it  uses  no 
weapon.  Its  feat  consists  in  dutching  or  striking  such  part 
of  an  enemy's  body  as  will  make  him  numb  and  incapable  of 
resistance.  Its  object  ia  not  to  kill,  but  to  incapacitate  one  for 
action  for  the  time  bebg"  (Inasi  Nitobe,  BtaUi*:  tkt  Smd tf 
Japan). 

Many  writers  translate  the  tenn  ju-jutsu  "  to  conquer  by 
yielding  "  (Jap-  Ju,  pliant),  and  this  phrase  well  expresses  a 
salient  characteristic  of  the  art,  since  the  weight  and  strength  of 
the  opponent  are  employed  to  his  own  undoing.  When,  for 
example,  a  big  man  rushies  at  a  smaller  opponent,  the  amaUci 
man,  instead  of  seeking  to  oppose  strength  to  strength,  falb 
backwards  or  sidewise,  pulling  his  heavy  adversary  after  him  and 
taking  advantage  of  his  loss  of  balance  to  gain  some  lock  or  bold 
known  to  the  sdeoce.  This  element  of  yielding  in  order  to 
conquer  is  thus  referred  to  to  Latcadio  Heam's  Oaat  4>f  Ike  £■((: 
"  In  jiu-jitsu  there  is  a  sort  of  counter  for  every  twist,  wrench, 
pull,  push  or  bend:  only  the  jiu-jitsa  expert  does  not  oppose 
such  movements.  No;  he  yields  to  them.  But  he  does  much 
mote  than  that.  He  aids  them  with  a  wicked  sleight  that 
causes  the  assailant  to  put  out  his  own  shoulder,  to  fracture  his 
01m  arm,  or,  In  a  desperate  case,  even  to  break  his  own  neck  or 
back." 

The  knowledge  of  anatomy  mentioned  by  Nitobe  is  acquired 
in  order  that  the  combatant  may  know  the  weak  parta  of  his 
adversary's  body  and  attack  them.  Several  of  these  sensitive 
places,  for  instance  the  partially  exposed  nerve  in  the  dborw 
popularly  known  as  the  "  funny-bone  "  and  the  complex  of 
nerves  over  the  stxunadi  called  the  solar  plexus,  are  faariiliar  to 
the  European,  but  the  ju-jutsu  expert  it  acipiaintcd  with  snsaiy 
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ot&cn  which,  when  oompfMaed,  ittuck,  or  (rfnched,  cauic  temr- 
poetry  pualyiii  of  a  more  01  ka  complete  nature.  SuchpUcc* 
are  tbetrm-pit,  the  ankle  and  wiiit  bona,  the  tendon  running 
downvud  bom  the  ear,  the  "  Adam's  apple,"  and  the  ncrva  <rf 
the  npper  ana.  In  Mrioos  fi^tinc  almnt  any  hold  or  attack  ia 
retorted  to,  and  a  broken  or  badly  qnained  limb  is  the  kaat  that 
can  befall  the  victim;  but  in  the  practice  of  the  art  is  a  means  of 
physical  culture  the  knowledge  of  the  different  grips  is  assumed 
on  both  ddes,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  resisting  too  kmg.  For 
this  reason  the  combatant,  when  he  feels  himself  on  the  point  of 
being  disabled,  is  instructed  to  signal  his  scknowledgment  of 
defeat  by  striking  the  floor  with  hand  or  foot.  The  bout  then 
ends  and  both  combatants  rise  and  begin  afresh.  It  will  be 
seen  that  s  victory  in  jo-jntsn  does  not  mean  that  the  opponent 
ihall  be  placed  in  some  particular  position,  as  in  wrestling,  but  in 
sny  position  in  which  his  judgment  or  knowledge  tells  him  that, 
unless  he  yieUt,  he  will  suffer  a  disabling  injury.  This  difference 
eiisted  between  the  wrestling  and  the  j^oacroif  hm  of  the  Olympic 
games.  In  the  pttjieraliiim  the  fight  went  on  until  cme  combatant 
acknowledged  defeat,  but,  «lHinim»i  many  a  man  allowed  himself 
to  be  beaten  into  insensibility  rather  than  suffer  this  humiliatioo, 
it  wu  nevertheless  held  to  be  a  disgrace  to  kill  an  opponent. 

A  modem  bout  at  ju-jutsu  usually  begins  by  the  combatants 
taking  hold  with  both  hands  upon  the  collars  of  each  other's 
jackets  or  kimonos,  after  which,  upon  the  word  to  start  being 
given,  the  manciuvring  for  as  advantageous  grip  begins  by 
pushes,  pulls,  jerks,  falls,  grips  or  other  movements.  Once  the 
wrist,  ankle,  neck,  arm  or  leg  of  an  assailant  is  firmly  grasped  so 
that  added  force  will  dislocate  it,  there  is  nothing  for  the  seised 
man  to  do,  in  case  he  Is  still  on  his  feet,  but  go  to  the  floor,  often 
being  thrown  clean  over  his  opponent's  head.  A  fall  of  this  kind 
dues  not  necessarily  mean  defat,  for  the  struggle  proceeds  upon 
Ine  floor,  where  indeed  most  of  the  combat  takes  place,  snd  the 
ju-jutsu  expert  receives  a  long  trainiiig  in  the  art  of  falling  with- 
out injury.  Blows  are  delivered,  not  with  the  fist,  but  with  the 
open  hand,  the  exterior  edge  of  which  is  hardened  by  exercises. 

The  physical  training  necessary  to  produce  cxpertncss  is  the 
most  valuable  feature  of  ju-jutsu.  The  system  includes  a  light 
and  nourishing  diet,  plenty  of  sleep,  deep-breathing  exercises,  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air  and  general  moderation  in  habits,  in 
addition  to  the  actual  gynmastic  exccdaes  for  the  puipuse  of 
musde^milding  and  the  culttvation  of  agility  of  eye  and  mind  as 
welltsofbody.    It  is  practised  by  both  sexes  m  Japan. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  England  and  America  to 
match  ju-jutsu  experts  against  wrestlers,  mostly  of  the  "  catdi- 
as<at^  can"  sciiool,  but  these  trials  have,  almost  without 
extcption,  proved  unntisfactoty,  since  many  of  the  most  effi- 
cacious tn'du  of  ju-jutsu,  such  as  the  stranjje  holds  and  twists 
ci  wrists  and  ankles,  are  acconnted  foul  in  wrestling.  Never- 
theless the  Japanese  athletes,  even  when  obliged  to  forgo  these, 
have  usually  proved  mote  than  a  match  for  European  wrestlers  of 
their  own  wei^t. 

See  H.  Irvfng  Hancock's  Japanae  Physicel  TVstiriiit  (1904): 
Fkytiect  TtaUtinf  for  WaiM  ty  Jafuuu  MeOitds  (t9C4) ;  Tlu  Ctm- 
fm  Kan*  Jia-fin  Uiadt)  (igoj);  M.  Ohaahi,  Jafiitm  Phyticol 
CuUure  (1904);  K.  Saito,  Jim-jUtu  Tricks  (1905). 

JOJUT,  a  northern  province  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  Botivia,  N.E.,  £.,  S.  and  S.W.  by 
Salts,  and  W.  by  the  Los  Andes  territory.  Pop.  (1895), 
49>7r3;  (1905,  estimate),  55450,  inchiding  many  mestixos. 
Am,  18,977  sq.  m.,  tie  greater  part  being  mountainous..  Hie 
province  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  three  distinct  ranges  be- 
longing to  the  great  central  Andean  phiteau:  the  Sierra  de 
Santa  Catalina,  the  Sierra  de  Humahuaca,  and  the  Sierras  de 
Zenta  and  Santa  Victoria.  In  the  S.E.  an^  of  the  province  are 
the  low,  isolated  ranges  of  Alumbre  and  Santa  Barbara.  Between 
the  more  eastern  of  these  ranges  are  valleys  of  surpassing  fertility, 
watered  by  the  Rio  Grande  de  Jujuy,  a  brge  tributary  of  the 
Bermejo.  The  western  part,  however,  is  a  high  plateau  (parts 
of  which  are  11,500  ft.  above  tea-level),  whose  general  character^ 
istics  are  those  of  the  pima  regioos  farther  west.  The  surface 
ol  this  high  platsan  i*  bnken,  stmi-oiid  sad  desohite,  having  a 
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very  scanty  population  and  no  important  industry  beyond  the 
breeding  of  a  few  goats  and  the  fur-faearing  chinchilla.  There  are 
two  large  saline  lagoons:  Toro,  or  Pozuelos,  in  the  N.,  and  Cssa- 
bindo,  or  Guayatayoc,  in  the  S.  The  climate  is  cool,  dry  and 
healthy,  with  violent  tempests  in  the  summer  season.  (For  a 
vivid  descrq>tion  of  this  interesting  region,  see  F.  O'DriacoU, 
"  A  Journey  to  the  Korth  of  the  Atjgentiiie  Republic,"  Ceop. 
Jour.  xxiv.  1904.)  The  agiicultuial  productions  of  Jujuy  in- 
clude sugar  cane,  wheat,  Indian  com,  alfalfa  and  grapes.  The 
breeding  of  cattle  and  mules  for  the  Bolivian  and  Chilean  marketa 
is  an  old  industry.  Coffee  has  been  grown  in  the  department  of 
Ledeama,  but  oidy  to  a  limited  extent.  There  are  also  valuable 
forest  areas  and  undeveloped  mineral  deposits.  Large  borax 
deposits  are  woriced  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  the  out- 
put in  i9or  having  been  8000  tons.  The  province  is  traversed 
from  S.  to  N.  by  the  Central  Northern  railway,  a  national  govern- 
ment line,  which  has  been  extended  to  the  Bolivian  fron^.  It 
passes  through  the  capital  and  up  the  picturesque  Humahuaca 
valley,  and  promises,  under  capable  management,  to  be  on  im- 
portant international  line,  affording  on  outlet  for  southern 
Bolivia.  The  climate  of  the  lower  agricultural  districts  is  ttopicsl, 
and  irrigation  is  employed  in  some  places  in  the  long  dry  season. 

The  capital,  Jujuy  (estimated  pop.  1905,  5000),  is  situated  on 
the  Rio  Grande  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Hnmshnara  valley,  942  m. 
from  Buenos  Aires  by  raiL  It  was  founded  in  1593  and  is  4035  ft. 
above  sea-leveL  It  has  a  mild,  temperate  climate  and  pictnr- 
esqua  natural  tumundings,  and  is  situated  on  the  old  route 
between  Bolivia  and  Tucuman,  but  iu  growth  has  been  slow. 

JUKEI,  JOSEPH  BBBTB  (1811-1869),  English  geologist,  wss 
bom  at  Summer  Hill,  near  Birmingham,  on  the  roth  of  Oaober 
1811.  He  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1836.  He  began 
the  study  of  geology  under  Sedgwick,  and  in  1839  was  ajqiointed 
geological  surveyor  of  Newfoundland.  He  returned  to  England 
at  the  end  of  1840,  and  in  184}  sailed  as  naturalist  on  board 
HM.S. "  Fly,"  despatched  to  survey  Torres  Strait,  New  Guinea, 
and  the  east  coast  of  Australia.  Jukes  landed  in  Englaad  again 
in  June  1846,  and  in  August  received  an  appointment  on  the 
geological  survey  of  Great  Britain.  The  distlkt  to  which  he  was 
first  sent  was  North  Wales.  In  1847  he  commenced  the  survey 
of  the  South  Staffonlshire  coal-field  and.  continued  this  work 
duringsocceativeyearsalterthedcseoffield-workin Wales.  The 
lesntts  were  published  in  his  Geahgy  of  tiie  South  SlaffordMrw 
Coal-fiM  (1853;  snd  ed.  1S59),  a  work  remarkable  for  its  accu- 
racy and  philosophic  treatment.  In  1850  he  accepted  the  post 
of  local  director  of  the  geological  survey  of  Ireland.  The  ex- 
hausting nature  of  this  work  slowly  but  surely  wore  out  even 
his  robust  constitution  and  on  the  39(h  of  July  1869  he  died. 
For  many  years  he  lectured  as  professor  of  geology,  first  at  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society's  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  and  afterwards 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  m  Dublin.  He  was  on  admirable 
teacher,  and  bis  SMtutt  Uatuial  was  the  favoured  textbook 
of  British  students  for  many  years.  During  his  residence  in 
Irebnd  he  wrote  an  artide  "  On  the  Mode  of  Formation  of  some 
of  the  River-valleys  in  the  South  of  Ireland  "  (Quarltrly  Journ. 
Gnl.  Soe.  1863),  and  in  this  now  classic  essay  he  first  clearly 
sketched  the  origin  and  development  of  riven.  In  hiter  years 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  the  relations  between  the  Devonian 
system  and  the  Carboniferous  rocks  and  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Jukes  wrote  many  papers  that  were  printed  in  the  London  and 
I>ubHn  geological  journals  and  other  penodicals.  He  edited,  and  in 
great  measure  wrote,  forty-two  memoirB  explanatory  of  the  maps  of 
the  sooth,  cast  and  west  of  Ireland,  and  prcparx^d  a  geological  map  of 
Ireland  on  a  scale  of  8  m.  to  an  inch.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
BxcurnOKs  in  and  about  Nrwjoundiand  (2  vols.,  1842);  Narrative  0/ 
OuSnntyins  Voyagco/H.  U.S.''  Ry"  (j  vols.,  1847); /4S*efcAo//A«- 
Pkjsieal  Structure  aj  Australia  (1850);  Popular  Physical  Gcolaty 
(l8sj);  Student's  Manual  of  Gtology  (1857;  and  ed.  l86j;  a  later 
edition  was  revised  by  A.  Geilcie,  1872):  the  article  "  Geology  "  in 
theEiwy.  Brit.  8th  ed.  (1858)  and  School  Manual  oj  Geology  (1863). 
See  IjCUts,  S-c,  0/  J.  Becle  Jukes,  edited,  with  Connecting  Memorial 
neUt,  ky  kis  Sister  (C.  A.  Browne)  (1871),  to  which  is  added  a 
chnnalogical  list  of  J  ubta't  writings. 

JQUAK  (FuviDS  CuuDics  JnuAinis)  (331-363),  commonly 
called  Jtnux  iss  Amsiatz,  Roman  empetoi,  ws-  *~ —  '- 
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ConitandBopIe  in  331,'  the  son  of  JnL'iu  ComUnliui  and  hh 
•rife  BasOiaa,  tad  nephew  of  Conituitine  the  Great.  He  ¥ 
thus  a  member  of  the  dynuty  under  whose  auspices  Christianity 
became  the  established  religion  of  Kome.  The  name  Flavius 
he  inherited  from  his  paternal  grandfather  Consuntius  Chlorus; 
Julisnus  came  from  his  maternal  grandfather;  Claudius  had 
been  assdmed  by  Constantine'a  family  in  order  to  assert  a 
connexion  with  Claudius  Gothicua. 

Julian  lost  his  mother  not  many  months  after  be  was  born. 
He  was  only  sis  when  his  imperial  unde  died;  and  one  of  his 
earHesl  memories  must  have  been  the  fearful  nuuaacie  of  his 
father  and  kinsfolk,  in  the  interest  and  more  or  less  at  the  insti- 
gation  of  the  sons  of  Constantine.-  Only  Julian  and  his  elder 
baU-brotber  Callus  were  spared,  Callus  being  too  ill  and  Julian  too 
young  to  excite  the  fear  or  justify  the  cruelty  of  the  murderers. 
Callus  was  banished,  but  Julian  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  carefully  educated  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  famUy  eunuch  Matdonius,  and  of  Eusebius,  bi^op 
of  Nicomedia.  About  344  Callus  was  recalled,  and  the  two 
brothen  were  removed  to  Macellum,  a  remote  and  lonely  castle 
in  Cappododa.  Julian  was  trained  to  the  profession  erf  the 
Christian  religion;  but  he  became  early  attracted  to  the  old 
faith,  or  rather  to  the  idealized  amalgam  of  paganism  and  philo- 
sophy which  was  coiient  among  hia  tea;chets,  the  rhetoricians. 
Cut  oS  from  all  sympathy  with  the  reigning  belief  by  the  terrible 
fate  of  bis  family,  and  with  no  prospect  of  a  public  cau«er,  he 
turned  with  all  thie  eagerness  of  an  enthusiastic  tempeiameit  to 
the  literary  and  philosophic  studies  of  the  time.  The  ^d 
Hellenic  world  had  an  irresistible  attraction  for  him.  Love  Cor 
its  culture  was  in  Julian's  mind  intimately  sworiatrd  with 
loyalty  to  its  religion. 

In  the  meantime  the  course  of  events  had  left  as  sole  autocrat 
of  the  Roman  Empire  his  cousin  Constantius,  who,  feeling  himself 
unequal  to  the  enormous  task,  called  Julian's  brother  Callus  to 
ashateof  power,  and  in  March  3  jr  appointed  him  Caesar.  At 
theaamttime  Julian  was  permitted  to  return  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  studied  grammar  under  Nicocles  and  rhetoric  under 
the  Christian  soph^HecdwIius.  After  a  short  stay  in  the  capi- 
tal Julian  was  ordered  to  remove  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  nuide 
the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  rbietoridan*  of  the 
time,  aiid  became  confirmed  in  his  secret  devotion  to  the  pagan 
bith.  He  promised  not  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Libanius,  but 
bought  and  read  them.  Bat  his  definite  eonvetsion  to  paganism 
was  attributed  to  the  neoplatanist  Maximus  of  Ephesus,  who  may 
liave  visited  him  at  Nicomedia.  The  downfall  of  Callus  (354). 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  East,  again  expoMd 
juJitn  to  the  greatest  danger.  By  his  rash  and  headsuoog 
conduct  Galloa  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  Constantius  and  the 
aonachs,  his  confidential  ministen,  and  was  put  to  death. 
JuSaafdl  under  a  like  suspicion,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  same 
fate.  Forsomemonthshewasconfinedat  Milan  (iftrftoAimiiii) 
tiU  at  the  intercession  of  the  empress  Eusebia,  wlw  always  fdt 
kindly  towards  him,  permission  was  given  him  to  retire  to  a  small 
pcoperty  in  Bitbynia.  While  he  was  on  his  way,  Constantius 
recalled  him,  but  allowed — or  rather  ordered — him  to  take  up 
his  residence  at  Athens.  The  few  months  he  spent  there  (July^ 
October  35s)  were  probably  the  happiest  of  his  life. 

the  emperor  CoDstantiua  and  Julian  were  now  the  sole  sur- 
viving male  memben  of  the  family  of  Constantine;  and,  as  the 
emperor  again  felt  himself  oppressed  bythecares  of  govenroent, 
that  was  no  alternative  but  to  call  Julian  to  his  assistance. 
At  the  instance  of  the  empress  be  was  simimoned  to  Milan, 
where  Constantius  bestowed  upon  him  the  hand  of  his  sister 
Helena,  together  with  the  title  of  Caesar  and  the  government  of 
Gaul. 

A  task  of  extreme  difficulty  awaited  him  beyond  the  Alps. 
During  recent  troubles  the  Alamanni  and  other  German  tribes 
had  crossed  the  Rhine;  they  had  burned  many  flourishing  dtics, 

>  For  the  dat*  of  Julian's  birth  m  Gibbon's  Dtclimg  ami  Fall  (cd. 

— ',  iL  247,  note  II.  The  choice  leenu  to  lie  betvcen  May  331 
lay  33a.  If  the  former  be  adopted,  Julian  must  have  died 
in  the  thiity-tMnl,  not  the  thiity-aecond,  year  of  his  age  (as  sutsd  in 
Amalaaua  MannHliniis.  ov.  3, 33}. 


and  extended  thdr  ravages  far  into  the  interior  of  Gaul.  Tlw 
internal  government  of  the  province  had  also  fallen  into  great 
confusion.  In  spite  of  his  inexperience,  Julian  quickly  brought 
affairs  Into  order.  He  completdy  overthrew  the  Alaaannl  in 
the  great  battle  of  Sttassburg  (August  357).  The  Ftankish 
tribes  which  had  settled  on  the  western  bank  of  the  lower  Rhine 
were  reduced  to  submission.  In  Gaul  he  rebuilt  the  dtiea  whidi 
bad  been  laid  waste,  re-established  the  administration  on  a  just 
and  secure  footing,  and  as  fax  as  possible  listened  the  taxes, 
which  wdghed  so  heavily  on  the  poor  provincials.  Paris  waa 
the  usual  residence  of  Julian  during  his  government  of  Gaul, 
and  his  name  has  become  inseparably  assodated  with  the  early 
history  of  the  dty, 

Julian's  reputation  was  now  established.  He  was  general  of  a 
victorious  army  enthusiastically  attached  to  him  and  governor 
of  a  province  which  he  had  saved  from  ruin;  but  he  had  also 
become  an  object  of  fear  and  jealousy  at  the  imperial  oouit. 
Constantius  accordin^y  resolved  to  weaken  his  power.  A 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Peiaians  was  made  an  excuse  for  with- 
drawing some  of  the  best  legions  from  the  Gallic  army.  Jniiaa 
recognized  the  covert  purpose  of  this,  yet  proceeded  to  fulfil  the 
commands  of  the  emperor.  A  sudden  movement  of  the  legions 
themsdves  dedded  otherwise.  At  Paris,  on  the  night  of  the 
patting  banquet,  they  forced  their  way  into  Julian's  tent,  and, 
prodakoing  him  empeior,  offered  him  the  alteniative  either  of 
acceptingtheloftytitleorof  an  instant  death.  Julian  accqMed 
the  empire,  and  sent  an  embassy  with  a  deferential  message  to 
Constantius.  The  message  being  contemptuously  disregarded, 
both  sides  prepared  for  a  decisive  struggle.  After  a  inarch  of 
unexampled  rapidity  through  the  Black  Forest  and  down  the 
Danube,  Julian  reached  Sitmium,  and  was  on  the  way  to  Con- 
stantinople, when  be  tccdved  news  of  the  death  of  Constantins, 
who  had  act  out  from  Syria  to  meet  him,  at  Mopaaocac 
in  Cilicia  (Nov.  3,  361).  Without  further  trouble  Julian  foond 
bimself  everywhere  acknowledged  the  sole  ruler  of  the  Koanaw 
Empire;  it  is  even  asserted  that  Constantius  himsdf  on  hia 
death-bed  had  designated  Um  his  successor.  Julian  entcxcd 
Constantinople  on  the  nth  of  December  361. 

Julian  had  already  made  a  pubhc  avowal  of  paganism,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  secret  adheicnt  from  the  age  of  twenty.  It 
waa  no  ordinary  profession,  but  the  expressibn  of  a  strong  and 
even  enthusiastic  conviction;  the  restontion  of  the  pagan  wor- 
ahip  was  to  be  the  great  aim  and  controlling  piindple  of  liis 
government.  His  reign  was  too  short  to  show  what  precise 
form  the  pagan  revival  might  ultimately  have  taken,  how  far 
hia  feelings  might  have  become  embittered  by  his  conflict  nth  the 
Christian  faith,  whether  persecution,  violence  and  dvH  wax  miglit 
not  have  taken  the  place  of  the  moral  suasion  which  was  tlae 
method  he  originally  affected.  He  issued  an  edict  of  umveisal 
ttdcration;  but  in  many  respects  he  used  his  imperial  infinence 
nnfairiy  to  advance  the  work  of  rcatoration.  In  order  to  deprive 
the  Christians  of  the  advantages  of  culture,  and  discredit  them 
as  an  ignoiant  sect,  he  forbade  them  to  teach  rhetoric  The 
symbols  of  paganism  and  of  the  imperial  dignity  were  so  artf  uUy 
interwoven  on  the  standards  of  the  legions  that  they  could  not 
pay  the  usual  homage  to  the  emperor  without  seeming  to  offer 
wmship  to  the  gods;  and,  when  the  soldicn  came  forward  to 
recdve  the  oistomaiy  donative,  they  were  required  to  throw  a 
handful  of  incense  on  the  altar.  Without  diiertly  exduding 
Christians  from  the  high  offices  of  state,  he  hdd  that  the  wor- 
shippeia  of  the  gods  ought  to  have  the  preference.  In  short, 
though  there  was  no  direct  persecution,  he  exerted  much  nxne 
than  a  moral  pressure  to  restore  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
oM  faith. 

Having  spent  the  winter  of  361-363  at  Constantinople,  Juliaa 
proceeded  to  Antioch  to  prepare  for  bis  great  expedition  against 
Persia.  His  stay  there  was  a  curious  episode  in  his  life.  It  in 
doubtful  whether  hia  pagan  ooDvictions  or  hia  ascetic  life,  after 
the  fashion  of  an  antique  philotopber,  gave  aaoat  crffence  to  the 
so-called  Christiana  of  the  dissolute  dty.  They  aoott  grew 
heartily  tired  of  each  other,  and  Julian  took  up  his  winter  quatw 
ten  at  Taoua^  Iisos  which  in  ear(y  apoag  he  marchtd  aaiinA 
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FenU.  At  the  bead  ol  a  powerful  and  weB-appoInted  anny  he 
advanced  through  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria aa  far  as  Cteiiphon, 
near  which  be  crossed  the  Tigris,  in  face  of  a  Fenian  anny 
which  he  defeated.  Misled  by  the  treacherous  advice  of  a 
Persism  nobleman,  he  desisted  from  the  siege,  and  set  out  to  seek 
the  main  army  of  the  enemy  under  Shapur  II.  (f.t.).  After  a 
long,  useless  march  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  found  himself 
enveloped  by  the  whole  Persian  army,  in  a  waterless  and  deaohte 
country,  at  the  hottest  season  of  tlieyear.  The  Romans  repulsed 
the  enemy  in  many  an  obstinate  battle,  but  on  the  >Ath  of  June 
363  Julian,  who  was  ever  in  the  front,  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  same  night  he  died  in  his  tent.  In  the  most  authentic 
historian  of  his  leign,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  we  find  a  noble 
speech,  which  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  his  afflicted  officers. 
Soon  after  his  death  the  rumour  spread  that  the  fatal  wound 
had  been  inflicted  by  a  Christian  in  the  Roman  amy.  The 
well-known  sutement,  first  fotmd  in  Tfaeodoret  (X  5th  century), 
that  Julian  threw  his  blood  towards  heaven,  exclaiming,  "  Thou 
hast  conquered,  O  Galileanl"  is  probably  a  development  o(  the 
account  of  bis  death  in  the  poemsof  Ephraem  Syrua. 

From  Julian's  unique  position  as  the  last  champion  of  • 
dying  polytheism,  his  character  haa  always  excited  interest. 
Authora  such  as  Gicgoryof  Mazianzus  have  heaped  the  fiercest 
anathemas  upon  him;  but  a  just  and  sympathetic  criticism  finds 
many  noble  qualities  in  his  character.  In  childhood  and  youth 
he  had  learned  to  regard  Christianity  as  a  persecuting  force. 
The  only  sympathetic  friends  he  met  were  among  the  pagan 
rhetoricians  and  philosophers;  and  he  found  a  suitable  outlet 
tor  his  restless  and  inquiring  mind  oidy  in  the  studies  of  ancient 
Greece.  Inthis  way  he  was  attracted  to  the  old  paganism;  bnt 
it  was  a  paganism  idealized  by  the  philosophy  of  the  time. 

In  other  respects  Julian  was  no  unworthy  successor  of  the 
Antonines.  Though  brought  up  in  a  studious  and  pedantic 
solitude,  he  was  no  soonercalled  to  the  government  of  (huil  than 
he  displayed  all  the  energy,  the  hardiiiood  and  the  practical 
sagacity  of  an  old  Roman.  In  temperance,  self  .control  and  teal 
for  the  public  good,  as  he  understood  it,  he  was  unsurpassed. 
To  these  Roman  qualities  he  added  the  culture,  literary  instincts 
and  speculative  curiosity  of  a  Greek.-  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  his  public  life  was  the  perfect  ease  and  mastery 
with  which  he  associated  the  cares  of  war  and  statesman- 
ship with  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  literature  and  pfailo- 
aophy.  Yet  even  his  devotion  to  culture  waa  not  free  from 
pedantry  and  dilettantism.  His  contemporaries  observed  in 
him  a  want  of  naturalness.  He  had  not  the  moral  health  or 
the  composed  and  reticent  manhood  of  a  Roman,  or  the  spon- 
taneity of  a  Greek.  He  was  never  at  rest;  in  the  rapid  torrent 
of  his  conversation  he  was  apt  to  nm  himself  out  of  breath;  his 
manner  was  jerky  and  spasmodic  He  showed  quite  a  deferen- 
tial regard  for  the  sophists  and  rhetoricians  of  the  time,  and 
advanced  them  to  high  offices  of  state;  that  was  real  cause  lor 
fear  that  he  would  introduce  the  government  of  pedants  in  the 
Roman  empire.  Last  of  all,  his  love  for  the  old  pbiUisopby  was 
sadlyfsfigured  by  bis  devotion  to  theoldsuperstitions.  Hewas 
greatly  given  to  divination;  he  was  noted  for  the  number  of  his 
sacrificial  victims.  Wits  applied  to  him  the  Joke  th^tfaad  been 
passed  on  Marcus  Anrelius: "  The  white  cattle  to  Marcus  Caesar, 
greeting.    If  you  conquer,  there  is  an  end  of  us." 

BrBucxsaArHV.— The  works  of  Julian,  of  whkh  there  are  complete 
edition  by  E.  Spanheim  (Leipzig,  t6gb)  and  F.  C.  Hertlein  (Tcubner 
series,  1875-1S76),  consist  of  the  following:  (1)  Letter$,ol  which  more 
tlian  eignty  have  been  preserved  undn  his  name,  although  the 
genuineness  of  several  has  been  disputed.  For  his  views  on  religious 
toleration  and  his  attitude  towards  Christians  and  Jews  the  most 
important  ate  95-27.  51,  sa,  and  the  fragment  in  Hertlcin,  i.  371. 
The  letter  of  Callus  to  Julian,  warning  aim  against  reverting  to 
heathenism,  is  probably  a  Christian  forgery.  Six  new  letters  were 
discovered  in  1884  by  A.  Papadopulos  Kerameus  in  a  monastery 
on  the  istend  of  Cmlcis  near  Consuntinople  (see  Rheinixlia  Muawn, 
xlH.,  IM7).  Seiarate  edition  of  the  letters  by  L.  H.  Heyler  (1828); 
see  also  J.  Bkles  and  F.  Cumont, "  Rccherchca  sur  la  taditkm  MS. 
des  lettres  de  I'empefeur  Juliea  in  hllmma  courmuUt . . .  pMUi 
far  FAcad.  rojalt  it  Batiqu,  Ivii.  (1S98)  and  F.  Cumont,  Sur 
roMlkiiuUilt  6t  jtul^uu  Ullm  d*  Jylin  (1889).  (>)  Omtiom,  eight 
laniiwbec— twgpaa«|yricsO»C>nstantlui,oaea«the«mprwtBlliP- 
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bia.  two  theosophfcal  dedamations  on  King  Helios  and  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods,  two  essays  on  true  and  false  cynicism,  and  a  coniolatori 
address  to  himadf  on  the  depaituie  of  his  friend  Salustius  to  tlie  East, 
(x)  Caaartt  or  Symposium^  a  satirical  compositioo  after  the  manner 
01  Seneca's  Apocolocyniesis,  in  which  the  deified  Caesars  appear  in 
succession  at  a  banquet  given  in  Olympus,  to  bt  censured  lor  their 
vices  and  crimes  by  old  Silenus.  (4)  Uisopetim  (the  beard-hater), 
written  at  Antioch|  a  satire  on  the  licentiousness  of  its  inhabitants; 
while  at  the  same  time  his  own  person  and  manner  of  life  are  treated 
in  a  whimsical  spirit.  It  alio  contains  a  charming  description  cf 
Latetia  (Paris).  It  owes  its  name  to  the  ridicule  heaped  upon  his 
beard  by  the  Antiocheans,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  shaving.  (5)  Five 
epignms,  two  of  whkh  (Xiut.  Fal.,  is.  36s.  368)  are  of  some  interest. 
(0)  KarA  Xptfricvwr  (yfifnerjiu  CkrisUanot)  in  three  books,  an  attack 
on  Christianity  written  during  the  Persian  campaign,  is  lost. 
Theodosius  11.  ocdeied  all  copies  of  it  to  be  destroyed,  and  our 
knowledge  of  its  contenu  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  Contra 
JidiaMum  dt  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  written  sixty  years  later 

^ec  Jutiani  Hhrorum  conin  Ckristianos  auae  supersunt,  cd.  C.J. 
eumann  1880).  Enflisk  Translatums:  Select  woiks  by  J.  Dun- 
oombe  (1784)  containmg  all  except  the  first  seven  orations  (viii 
and  the  fable  from  vii.  are  included):  the  theoaophical  addresses 
to  Kmg  Helios  and  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  by  Thomas  Taylor 
(1 793)  and  C.  W.  King  in  Bohn's  daisUal  Library  (1888) ;  the  public 
letters,  by  E.  J.  Chinnock  (1901}. 

AUTBOamas.— I.  Andnt:  (a)  Pagan  writers.  Of  these  the 
most  trustworthy  and  impartial  is  the  historian  Ammianus  Mar. 
aUinus  (xv.  8-xxv.),  a  contemporary  and  in  part  an  eye-witnesa  of 
the  events  he  describes  (other  historians  are  Zoaimus  and  Ey  tropius)| 
the  sophist  Libanius,  who  in  spealung  of  his  impenal  Iriena 
shows  himself  creditably  free  from  exaggeration  and  servility: 
Eunapius  (fa  his  lives  of  Maximus,  Oribasius,  the  physician  and 


Rufinus;  Socrates;  Sosomen;  Theodoret;  Philostorgius;  the  poems 
of  Ephracm  Synis  written  in  363;  Zonans;  Cedrenus;  and  later 
Bysantine  chronographers.  The  impression  which  Julian  produced 
on  the  Christians  of  the  East  is  reflected  in  two  Syriac  rtimaoces 
published  by  I.  G.  E.  Holfmann,  Julianas  der  AbtrOiuntfi  (1880: 
see  also  Th.  N6ldcke  in  Zeilschritt  ia  deulxien  mfranUnaiiiJien 
CatUjcka/l  (1874).  xzvlfi.  263). 

3.  lioaem.  For  works  bdfore  r878  see  R.  Engdmann,  Scriptorti 
Gracci  (8th  ed»  by  E.  Preuss,  1880).  Of  later  works  the  most 
Important  are  0.  H.  Rendall,  T)tt  Emptm  Julian,  Pagaaum  sad 
Chrislianity  (1879)  i  Alice  Gardner,  Jntian,  PUhapkcr  and  Emperor 
(180J) ;  G.  Negn,  Julian  Uu  ApttkiU  (Eng.  trans.,  1903) :  E.  M&ller, 
Xoster  fissiat  Uondnu  Jutianut  (1901);  P.  Allard,  Jtidim  Ts^osM 

(ljoo-I9<a);  "   "*       "■    " 
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1);  C.  Mau.^ir  KMtiantpkUmopkit  Kaistr  Jidtam  im 


edat  aut  Ktntf  Hdiot  imd  die  CSUtmuitltr  (1907);  }.  E. 
Sandys,  Hist,  of  Ctasstcal  SckolarMp  (1006),  p.  356;  W.  Chris^ 
G«cliiieked<rgr)<diijeJi«BZ.»Uira<ur(i898),{603;J.Cicnclien,''Kaiser 
juiiaans  und  die  Streitichriftcn  seiner  Gcgncr,  in  Nm  Jakrb.  /. 
dot  Uassitche  Alurlum  (1908),^  161-195.  The  sketch  by  Gibbon 
(Dtcliae  and  Fall,  chs.  xu.,  xxu,-xxiv.)  and  the  articles  by  J.  Words- 
worth in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biograpky  and  A.  Harnack 
in  Herxog-Hauck's  RraUneyklopddie  fir  proleslantisthe  Tktotogit 
iz.  (1901)  are  valuable,  the  last  especially  for  the  bibliography. 

(T.  K.  i  J.  Hk  F.) 

iitUCB  (Ft.  JtiUrs);  a  tows  of  Ormany,  in  the  Ptusdan 
Shine  province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Roer,  16  m.  N.  E.  o( 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Pop.  (1900),  5459.  It  contains  an  Evangelical 
and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  school  for 
noncommissioned  officers,  which  occupies  the  former  ducal 
palace,  and  a  museum  of  local  antiquities.  Its  manufactures 
include  sugar,  leather  and  paper.  Jlllicb  (formerly  also  Gulch, 
Guliche)  the  capital  of  the  former  duchy  of  that  name,  is  the 
Juliacum  of  the  Anlonini  Ilinaarium;  some  have  attributed  its 
01]^  to  Julius  Caesar.  It  became  a  fortress  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  was  captured  by  the  archduke  Leopold  in  1609,  by 
the  Dutch  under  Maurice  of  Orange  in  1610,  and  by.theSpaniarcb 
in  1623.  In  Z794  ft  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  held  it  until 
the  peact  of  Paris  in  1814.  TUl  iSfio,  when  its  works  were 
demolished,  Jilfich  ranked  as  a  fortress  of  the  second  class. 

JOucH,  or  JULiEXS,  Duchy  of.  In  the  9th  century  a  certain 
Matfried  was  count  of  Jtilich  (pagus  Juliacensis),  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  itth  century  one  Gerhard  held  this  dignity. 
This  Gerhard  founded  a  family  of  hereditary  counts,  who  held 
JOlich  as  immediate  vassals  of  the  emperor,  and  in  1356  the 
county  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.  The  older  and 
reigning  branch  of  the  family  died  in  t423,  when  JQlicb  passed 
to  Adolph,  duke  of  Berg  (d.  1437),  who  belonged  to  a  younger 
btaach,  and  who  had  obtained  Berg  by  virtue  of  the  martiace 
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of  one  of  his  uicoton.  Nearly  •  ocntuiy  btct  Muy  (d.  1543) 
the  heiress  of  these  two  duchies,  nuuried  John,  the  h^  of  the 
duchy  of  Clevcs,  and  in  1521  the  three  duchies,  JUlich,  Berg  and 
Cleves,  together  with  the  counties  of  Ravensberg  and  La  Marck, 
irere  united  under  John's  sway.  John  died  in  1539  and  waa 
succeeded  by  his  son  William  who  reigned  until  t592. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  duchies  became  very 
prominent  in  European  politics.  The  reigning  duke,  John 
William,  was  childless  and  insane,  and  several  princes  were  only 
waiting  for  his  demise  in  order- to  seize  bis  lands.  The  most 
prominent  of  theK  ptinces  were  two  Protestant  princes,  Philip 
Eouis,  count  palatine  of  Neuburg,  who  was  married  to  the  duke's 
sister  Anna,  and  John  Sigismund,  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  another  sister.  Two  other 
sisters  were  married  to  princes  of  minor  importance.  Moreover, 
by  virtue  of  an  imperial  promise  made  in  1485  and  renewed  in 
1495,  the  elector  of  Saxony  claimed  the  duchies  of  JUlich  and 
Berg,  whUe  the  proximity  of  the  coveted  lands  to  the  Netheriands 
made  their  fate  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  the  Dutch.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  at  this  time  there  was  &  great  deal  of 
tension  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  who 
were  fairly  evenly  matched  in  the  duchies,  and  that  the  rivalry 
between  France  and  the  Empire  wa*  very  keen,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  situation  lacked  no  element  of  discord.  In  March  r6o9 
Duke  John  William  died.  Having  assured  themselves  of  the 
support  of  HtDiy  IV.  of  France  and  of  the  Evangelical  Union, 
BraJulenburg  and  Neuburg  at  once  occupied  the  duchies.  To 
counter  this  stroke  add  to  support  the  Saxon  claim,  the  emperor 
Rudolph  II.  ordered  some  imperialist  and  SpanUdi  troops  to 
seize  the  disputed  lands,  and  it  was  probably  only  the  murder 
of  Henry  IV.  in  May  1610  and  tbi  death  of  the  head  of  the 
Evangelical  Union,  the  elector  palatine,  Frederick  IV.,  in  the 
following  September,  which  prevented,  or  rather  delayed,  a 
great  European  war.  About  this  time  the  emperw  adjudged 
the  duchies  to  Saxony,  while  the  Dutch  captured  the  fortress  of 
JUlich;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  victory,  remained  with 
the  "  possessing  princes,"  as  Brandenburg  and  Neuburg  were 
called,  who  continued  to  occupy  and  to  administer  the  lands. 
These  two  princes  had  made  a  compact  at  Dortmund  in  1609 
to  act  together  in  defence  of  their  rights,  but  proposals  for  a  mar- 
riage alliance  between  the  two  houses  broke  down  and  differences 
soon  arose  between  them.  The  next  important  step  was  the 
timely  conversion  of  the  coUnt  palatine's  heir,  Wolfgang  William 
of  Neuburg,  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  his  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  the  powerful  Roman  Catholic  prince,  Duke  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria.  The  rupture  between  the  possessing  princes 
was  now  complete.  Each  invited  foreign  aid.  Dutch  troops 
marched  to  assist  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  Spanish  ones 
came  to  aid  the  count  palatine,  but  through  the  intervention 
of  England  and  France  peace  was  made  and  thc.treaty  of  Xanlea 
was  signed  in  November  1614.  By  this  arrangement  Branden- 
burg obtained  JUlich  and  Berg,  the  rest  of  the  lands  falling 
to  the  count  palatine.  In  1666  the  great  elector,  Frederick 
WiUiam  of  Brandenburg,  made  with  William,  count  palatine  of 
Neuburg,  a  treaty  of  mutual  succession  to  the  duchies,  providing 
that  in  case  the  male  line  of  cither  house  Iwcame  extinct  the 
other  should  inherit  its  lands. 

The  succession  to  the  duchy  of  JUlich  was  again  a  nutter  of 
interest  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  rSth  century.  The  family  of 
the  counts  palatine  of  Neuburg  was  threatened  with  extinction 
and  the  empctor  Charles  VI.  promised  the  succession  to  JUlich 
to  the  Prussian  king,,  Frederick  William  I.,  in  return  for  a 
guarantee  of  the  pragmatic  sanction.  A  little  later,  however, 
he  promised  the  same  duchy  to  the  count  palatine  of  Sulzharh, 
a  kinsman  of  the  count  palatine  of  Neuburg.  Then  Frederick 
the  Great,  having  secured  Silesia,  abandoned  his  claim  to  JUlich, 
which  thus  passed  to  Sulxbach  when,  in  1743,  the  family  of 
Neuburg  became  extinct.  From  Sulzbach  the  duchy  came  to  the 
electors  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and,  when  this  family  died  out  in 
1799,  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  head  of  the  other  branch  of 
the  house  of  Wittclsbach.  In  tSoi  JUlich  was  seized  by  France, 
and  by  the  settlement  of  181  j  it  came  into  the  bands  of  Prussia. 


Its  aica  WIS  jut  over  ttfoe  iq.  m.  lad  ito  population  tbont' 
400,000. 

Sec  KuU,  GtxkicUe  itr  Slail  JMck;  M.  Ritter,  Sadutn  mi  ia 
jatidur  BMUtumit  (1873).  and  Der  JtUdur  Erifilttliritt,  i6io  mi 
Idtl  (1877);  A.  MOUcr,  D<r  Jitidi-Klattclu  Erb/otpalmt  im  JikH 
tii4  (1900)  and  H.  H.  iCoch,  Dk  Rflormatiat  im  Hcmffam  Jiiick 
1883-1888). 

JUUEN.  STAMUUS  (I797^-tS7J),  Ffcncb  orientaliil,  was 
bom  at  Orleans,  prolnbly  on  the  ijth  of  April  1797.  Stanislas 
Julien,  a  mechaiiic  of  Orleans,  had  two  sons,  Ncici,  bom  on  the 
ijth  of  April  1797,  and  Stanislas,  bom  on  the  toth  of  September 
1799.  It  appears  that  the  younger  son  died  in  America,  and 
that  Nod  then  adopted  his  lirother'B  name.  He  studied  classics 
at  the  coUige  de  Fiance,  and  in  1S21  was  appaintcd  asiisunt 
professor  of  Greek.  In  the  same  year  be  published  ao  edition  <A 
the  'EXiinp  i-fimtk  of  Coluthus,  with  veisious  in  French,  Latb, 
English,  German,  Italian  aad  Spanish.  He  attended  Che  lectures 
of  Abel  R£musat  on  Chinese,  and  his  progMss  was  as  rapid  u  it 
had  been  in  other  languages.  From  the  first,  as  if  by  tntnition, 
he  mastered  the  genius  of  thr  language;  and  in  r894  hie  published 
a  Latin  translation  of  a  part  of  the  workaoi  Mencius  (Mang-tae), 
one  of  the  nine  claiaical  books  of  the  Chinese.  Soon  afterwards 
he  translated  the  modem  Greek  odes  of  Kalfos  under  the  title 
of  La  Lyre  palriaHque  i*  la  CritM.  But  such  works  were  Mt 
profitable  in  a  commercial  sense,  and,  being  withont  any  patri- 
mony, Julien  waa  glad  to  accept  the  assistance  of  Sir  William 
Drununond  and  others,  until  in  1817  he  was  appointed  sub- 
librarian to  the  French  inatitule.  Ini83  2  he  succeeded  Rimnsat 
aa  professor  of  Chinese  at  the  oolUge  de  France.  In  1833  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Acadfane  des  Inscriptions  in  the  place 
of  the  orientalist,  Antoine  Jean  Saint-Martin.  For  some  years 
his  studies  had  been  directed  towards  the  dramatic  and  lighter 
literature  of  the  Chinese,  and  in  rapid  sacocsaion  he  now  brought 
out  translations  of  the  H»ei-lan-kHL'Hisl»ire  du  unit  it  crtit), 
a  drama  in  which  occurs  a  scene  curiously  analogous  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Solomon;  the  Pih  tkay  binf  ki;  and  the  Tciae-chi  kin 
eul,  upon  which  Voltaire  had  founded  his  OrpMin  it  la  Ckin 
(1755).  With  the  veisatility  which  belonged  to  his  genius,  he 
next  turned,  apparently  without  difficuby,  to  the  very  different 
style  common  to  Taoist  writings,  and  translated  in  1835  £c  Lhn 
da  rtctmptnua  d  its  ftiaa  of  Lao-tase.  About  this  time  the 
cultivation  of  silkwonns  was  beginning  to  attract  attention  in 
France,  and  by  order  of  the  minister  of  agriculture  Julien  com- 
piled, in  1837,  a  Kinmit  its  trincipau*  traiUt  cUneit  tar  la 
aUturt  its  miritrt,  tt  FMneaHim  itt  verpi-ttit,  which  wu 
speedily  translated  into  English,  German,  Italian  and  Smsian. 

Nothing  was  more  characteristic  of  his  method  ol  studying 
Chinese  than  his  habit  of  collecting  every  peculiarity  of  idioia 
and  expression  which  he  met  with  in  his  reading;  and,  in  ordtr 
that  others  might  reap  the  benefit  al  his  experiences,  be  published 
in  1841  Disausma  grammaHeala  stir  eertaitus  rt^ts  it  pesilito 
gM,eHckintls,jimeiU  It  mtiiurtlt^utUsinfexiansiantlttauInt 
lanpus,  which  he  followed  in  1841  by  Extreim  fratk/mts 
d'analyse,  ie  syntaxe,  A  it  ItxigrafUt  eUntitt.  Meuiwliile  i» 
1839,  be  had  been  appointed  joint  lieeper  of  the  Bibliothique 
royale,  with  the  espedal  superintendence  of  the  Chinese  books, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  administrator  of  the  ctMige 
dc  France. 

The  facility  with  which  he  had  leameo  Chinese,  sndthe  success 
which  his  proficiency  commanded,  naturally  Inclined  less  g;tfted 
scholais  to  resent  the  impatience  with  which  he  regarded  their 
mistakes,  and  at  different  limes  bitter  coDtroversics  arose  between 
Julien  and  his  fellow  sinologues  on  the  one  subject  whicJi  they 
had  in  conunon.  In  1841  appeared  from  his  busy  pen  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Too  It  KiMf,  the  celebrated  work  in  which  Lao-tsze 
attempted  to  explain  his  idea  of  the  relation  existing  between 
the  universe  and  something  which  he  called  Too,  and  on  which 
the  religion  of  Taoism  is  based.  From  Tsoism  to  Buddhism 
was  a  natural  transition,  and  about  this  time  Julien  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Buddhist  literature  of  China,  and  more  especially 
to  the  travels  of  Buddhist  pilgrims  to  India.  In  order  that  be 
might  better  undcrMand  the  lefetencea  to  ladiaD  iastit«tiaa% 
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•ad  the  traatcriptions  In  CIuiicm  oI  Samkiit  words  md  proper 
nainet,  be  began  the  study  o(  Sanskrit,  and  in  1853  brought  out 
his  Voyaiei  Ai  ttlirin  Hiouai-UaHt,  which  is  repirded  by  some 
critics  as  his  moat  valuabfe  woric  Six  yean  later  he  pnblisfaed 
£ct  Atadinoi,  cMter  d  tfaltpus  Itiditiu  inttmuu  jutqu'i  c* 
imr,  turns deftlsUs  tide  tunaellacMiiMiat.  For  the  benefit  of 
future  students  he  disclosed  his  system  of  deciphering  Sanskrit 
words  occurring  in  Chinese  books  in  his  UllMe  fow'JtekiJrer  tt 
$raiuerirtla  turns  sttnacriltqmicnncttUmtdamkiUvetdttntit 
(1861).  This  work,  which  ccmtains  much  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance, falls  short  of  the  value  which  its  author  was  accustomed 
to  attach  to  it.  It  had  escaped  his  observation  that,  since  the 
translations  of  Sanskrit  works  into  Chinese  were  undertaken  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  the  same  Sanskrit  words  were  of 
necessity  differently  repmented  in  Chinese  characters  in  accor- 
dance with  the  dialectical  variations.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  can 
therefore  possibly  be  laid  down  for  the  decipherment  of  Chinese 
transcriptions  of  Sanskrit  words,  and  the  effect  of  this  impossi- 
bility was  felt  though  not  recogitized  by  Julien,  who  in  order  to 
make  good  his  rule  was  occasionally  obliged  to  suppose  that 
wrong  characters  had  by  mistake  been  introdaced  into  the  texts. 
His  Indian  studies  led  to  a  controversy  with  Joseph  Toussiint 
Reinaud,  which  was  certainly  not  free  from  the  gall  of  bitterness. 
AiaoBg  the  many  subjects  to  which  he  turned  his  attention  wera 
the  native  industries  of  China,  and  his  wcA  on  the  Bisimn  el 
fahriaitien  dtla  poredaint  ckinriu  is  likely  to  remain  a  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  In  another  volume  he  also  published 
an  account  oT  the  Industries  oucUhius  et  modemes  d»  Vemipire 
tkitms  (1869),  translated  from  native  authorities.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  more  serious  undertakings  he  translated  the  Sim  tsea 
Kint  (£(  litre  des  trois  nub) ;  Tisiea  Iseu  ami  (Le  Litre  de  mUt 
•Mb);  Let  Dna  etusines;  NeineBa  ekinmxs;  the  Piug  ekan  Unt 
yn  (Lis  DaixjtmesJUks  lelMes);  and  the  Diahtki  Cineti,  Ji- 
Uk'antli' ea»-t etu-kea.  HislastwDrkctfimportancewas5ya<ax< 
nmneU*  de  la  foHfw  cUnoue  (^869),  in  whidi  he  gave  the  result 
of  his  study  of  the  language,  and  collected  a  vast  array  of  facta 
tnd  of  idiomatic  expressions.  A  mote  scientific  arrangement 
and  t  real  mcnt  of  his  subject  would  have  added  much  to  the  value 
of  this  work,  which,  however,  contains  a  mine  of  material  which 
amply  repays  exploration.  One  great  secret  by  which  Julien 
acquired  bis  grasp  of  Chinese,  was,  as  we  have  sud,  his  methodical 
cellectlon  of  phrases  and  idiomatic  expressions.  Whenever  in 
the  course  of  bii  reading  he  met  with  a  rKW  phrase  or  expression, 
he  entered  it  on  a  card  which  took  its  place  in  regnlar  order  in 
a  long  series  of  boxes.  At  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
I4lh  of  February  1873,  he  left,  it  is  said,  350,000  of  such  cards, 
•bout  the  fate  of  which,  however,  little  seems  to  be  known.  In 
politics  Julien  wu  imperialist,  and  in  1863  he  was  made  a  com- 
mander of  the  legion  of  honour  in  recognition  of  the  services  he 
had  rendered  to  Uterature  during  the  second  empire. 

See  notice  and  falbliogfaphy  by  Walkn,  Ulm.  ie  FAcad.  det 
Jmier.  (|8M),  xud.  409-458.  (R.  K.  D,) 

jnUHS,  the  name  of  three  popes. 

Juuus  I.,  pope  from  337  to  351,  was  dx)ien  a*  aacceasor  of 
Marcus  after  the  Roman  see  had  been  vacant  four  months. .  He 
is  chiefly  known  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  Arian  con- 
troversy. Aft^r  the  Eusebians  had,  at  a  synod  hdd  in  Antiocfa, 
renewed  their  deposition  of  Athanasius  tbey  resolved  to  send 
delegates  to  Conslans,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  also  to  Julius, 
setting  forth  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  proceeded.  The 
latter,  after  expressing  an  opinion  favourable  to  Athanasius, 
adroitly  invited  both  parties  to  lay  the  case  before  a  synod  to  be 
presided  over  by  himself.  This  proposal,  however,  the  Eastern 
bishops  declined  to  accept.  On  his  second  banishment  from 
Alexandria,  Athanasius  came  to  Rome,  and  was  recognixed  as  a 
regular  bishop  by  the  synod  held  in  340.  It  was  through  the 
influence  of  Julius  that,  at  a  later  date,  the  council  of  Satdica  in 
lUyria  was  held,  which  was  attended  only  by  seventy-six  Eastern 
bishops,  who  speedily  withdrew  to  ^ilippopolis  and  deposed 
Julius,  along  with  Athanasius  and  others.  The  Western  bishops 
who  remained  confirmed  the  previous  decisions  of  the  Roman 
tynod;  and  by  its  3rd,  4th  and  jth  decrees  relating  to  the  rights 
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of  revision,  the  council  of  Sardica  endeavoured  to 'settle  the 
procedure  of  ecclesiastical  appeals.  Julius  on  his  death  in  April 
353  was  succeeded  by  Liberius.  (L.  D.*) 

Juucs  II.  (Giuliano  dcUa  Rovere),  pope  from  the  ist  of 
November  1503  to  the  91st  of  February  1513,  wasbomatSavona 
in  r443.  He- was  at  first  intended  for  a  commercial  career,  but 
later  was  sent  by  his  nncle,  subsequently  Sixtus  IV.,  to  be  edu- 
cated among  the  Franciscans,  although  he  docs  not  appear  to 
have  joined  that  order.  He  was  loaded  with  favours  during 
his  uncle's  pontificate,  being  made  bishop  of  Carpentras,  bishop 
of  Bologna,  bishop  of  VercelU,  archbishop  of  Avignon,  cardinal- 
priest  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  and  of  Sti  DodiciApostoli.and  car- 
dinal-bishop of  Sabina,  of  Frascati,  and  finally  of  Ostia  and 
Velletri.  In  1480  he  was  made  legate  to  France,  mainly  to  settle 
the  question  of  theBurgundian  i^eritance,  and  acquitted  him- 
self with  such  ability  during  his  two  years'  stay  that  he  acquired 
an  influence  in  the  college  of  carding  which  became  paramount 
during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VIIL  A  rivalry,  however, 
growing  up  between  him  and  Roderigo  Borgia,  he  took  refuge 
at  Ostia  after  the  latter's  election  as  Alexander  VI.,  and  in  1494 
went  to  France,  where  be  incited  Charles  VUI.  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Naples.  He  accompanied  the  young  king  on  hia 
campaign,  and  sought  to  convoke  a  council  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  pope  with  a  view  to  his  deposition,  but  was 
defeated  in  this  through  Alexander's  machinations.  During  the 
remainder  of  that  pontificate  DcUa  Rovere  remained  in  France, 
nominally  in  support  of  the  pope,  for  whom  he  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  1498  with  Louis  XII.,  but  in  reality  bitterly  hostile 
to  him.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  (1503)  he  returned  to  Italy 
and  supported  the  election  of  Pius  III.,  who  was  then  suffering 
from  an  incurable  malady,  of  which  he  died  shortly  afterwarda. 
Delia  Rovere  then  won  the  support  of  Cesare  Borgia  and  was 
unanimously  elected  pope.  Julius  II.  from  the  beginning 
repudiated  the  system  of  nepotism  which  had  flourished  under 
Sixtus  IV.,  Innocent  VUI.  and  Alexander  VI.,  and  set  himself 
with  courage  and  determination  to  restore,  consolidate  and 
extend  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Church.  By  dexterous 
diplomacy  he  first  succeeded  (1504)  in  rendering  it  impossible 
for  Cesare  Borgia  to  remain  in  Italy.  He  then  pacified  Rome 
and  the  surrounding  country  by  reconciling  the  powerful  houses 
of  Onini  and  Colonna  and  by  winning  the  other  nobles  to  his  own 
cause.  In  r504  he  arbitrated  on  the  differences  between  France 
and  Germany,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  them  in  order  to 
oust  the  Venetians  from  Faenaa,  Rimini  and  other  to?ms  which 
they  occupied.  The  alliance  at  firat  resulted  only  in  compelling 
the  surrender  of  a  few  unimportant  fortresses  In  the  Romagna; 
but  Julius  freed  Perugia  and  Bologna  in  the  brilliant  campaign 
of  1506.  In  1508  he  concluded  against  Venice  the  famous 
league  of  Cambray  with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XII. 
of  France  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  in  the  following  year 
placed  the  city  of  Venice  under  an  interdict.  By  the  single 
battle  of  Agnadello  the  Italian  dominion  of  Venice  was  practi- 
cally lost;  but  as  the  allies  were  not  satisfied  with  merely  effect- 
ing his  purposes,  the  pope  entered  into  a  combination  with  thi 
Venetians  against  those  who  immediately  before  had  been 
engaged  in  his  behalf.  He  absolved  the  Venetians  in  the  beginm'ng 
of  1510,  and  shortly  afterwards  placed  the  ban  on  France.  At 
a  synod  convened  by  Louis  XII.  at  Tours  in  September,  the 
French  bishops  announced  their  withdrawal  from  the  papal 
obedience  and  resolved,  with  Maximilian's  co-operation,  to  seek 
the  deposition  of  Julius.  In  November  1511  a  council  actually 
met  at  Pisa  for  this  object,  but  its  efforts  were  fruitless.  Julius 
forthwith  formed  the  Holy  league  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and 
with  Venice  against  France,  in  which  both  Henry  VUI.  and  the 
emperor  ultimately  joined.  The  F^nch  were  driven  out  of  Italy 
inisiiaiidpapalauthoritywasonce more  securely  established  in 
thestatesiaUBediatclysroundRnme.  Julius  had  already  isaued, 
on  the  i8th  of  July  1511,  the  summons  for  a  general  council  to 
deal  with  France,  with  the  reform  of  the  Church,  and  with  a  war 
against  the  Turks.  This  council,  which  is  known  as  the  Fifth 
Lateran,  assembled  on  the  3rd  of  May  I5ra,  condemned  the 
celebrated  pragmatic  sanction  of  the  French  church,  and  was 
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still  IB  aes^n  when  Jullui  died.  In  the  midat  of  his  combsti, 
Julius  never  neglected  his  ecclesiasticsl  duties.  His  bull  of  the 
I4lh  of  January  1505  against  simony  In  papal  elections  was 
re-enacted  by  the  Latemn  council  (February  16,  1513).  He 
condemned  duelling  by  bull  of  the  34th  of  February  1509.  He 
effected  some  reforms  in  the  monastic  orders;  urged  the  conver- 
sion of  the  sectaries  in  Bohemia;  and  sent  missionaries  to  America, 
India,  Abyssinia  and  the  Congo.  His  government  of  the  Papal 
States  was  excellent.  Julius  is  deserving  of  particular  honour 
for  bis  patronage  of  art  and  literature.  He  did  much  to  improve 
and  beautify  Rome;  he  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  St  Peter's 
(April  18,  1506);  he  founded  the  Vatican  museum;  and  he  was 
a  friend  and  patron  of  Bramante,  Raphad  and  Michelangelo. 
While  moderate  in  personal  expenditure,  Julius  resorted  to 
objectionable  means  of  replenishing  the  papal  treasury,  which 
had  been  exhausted  by  Alexander  VI.,  and  of  providing  funds 
for  his  numerous  enterprises;  simony  and  traffic  in  indulgences 
were  increasingly  prevalent.  Julius  was  undoubtedly  in  energy 
and  genius  one  of  the  greatest  popes  unce  Innocent  III.,  and 
h  is  a  misfortune  of  the  Church  that  his  temporal  policy 
eclipsed  his  spiritual  office.  Though  not  despising  the  Machia- 
vellian arts  of  statecraft  so  universally  practised  in  his  day,  he 
was  nevertheless  by  nature  plain-spoken  and  sincere,  and  in 
his  last  years  grew  violent  and  crabbed.  He  died  of  a  fever  on 
the  list  of  February  1513,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X.' 

SeeL.  Partor,  Hislery  oflkt  Popes,  vol.  vi.,  trans,  by  F.  I.  Antnbus 
(l898);M.CreiKhton,&tilaryiif<t<7>a^ey,vol.v.(l90l);F.Gie||on>- 
vius,  Rome  tn  tJte  iiidite  Ages,  vol.  viiL,  trans,  by  Mrs  G.  W.  Hamilton 
(i90(>-i«»}i  Hefele-Hergenrdther,  CoucilietuestlncliU,  vol.  viiL,  and 
cd.;  J.  KUczKO,  Rome liUireiioissanee  . . .  y«^r//.  (1898). trans,  into 
EnEljih  by  J.  Dcnnie  (New  York,  1903) :  M.  Bro«h,  FapsI  Julias  II. 
a.  die  CrUKdunt  ies  Jtinlututiules  (1878);  A.  ].  Dumesnil,  Hisloin 
it  Jutes  I  J.  (1873) ;  J.  J.  I.  von  DOUinnr,  BtUrttt  turpoUl.,  kmU., 
m.  CvUur-Ceschuku  itr  seeks  kttUn  Jokrhsmderlt,  vol.  iii.  (i88s); 
A.  Schulte,  Die  Fugfsr  in  Rom  i4ffS-iS^3,  mii  Studien  tur  Cesck, 
its  kucUickt*  Fitiamaestnsjetur  ZeU  (1904}.  (C.  H.  Ha.) 

Joum  m.  (Giovanni  Maria  del  Monte),  pope  from  1550  to 
>S5S>  «u  bom  on  the  loth  of  September  1487.  He  was  aeated 
cardinal  by  Paul  III.  In  1536,  filled  several  important  legations, 
and  was  elected  pope  on  the  ;lh  of  February  1550,  despite  the 
opposition  of  Charles  V.,  whose  enmity  be  baid  incurred  as  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  Trent.  Love  of  ease  and  desire  for  peace 
moved  him,  however,  to  adopt  a  condliatoiy  attitude^  and  to 
yield  to  the  emperor'*  desire  for  the  reassembling  of  the  council 
(September  i  jji),  suspended  since  1549.  But  deeming  Charles's 
further  demands  inconvenient,  be  soon  found  occasion  in  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  to  suspend  the  council  once  more  (April 
IS5>).  As  an  adherent  of  the  emperor  he  suffered  in  consequence 
of  imperial  tevctsca,  and  was  forced  to  confirm  Paxma  to  Ottavio 
Faiaese,  the  ally  of  France  (1553).  Weary  of  politics,  and 
obeying  a  natural  inclination  to  pleasure,  Julius  then  virtually 
abdicated  the  management  of  affairs,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
enjoyment,  amusing  himself  with  the  adornment  of  his  villa,  near 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and  olten  so  far  forgetting  the  proprieties 
of  bis  office  as  to  participate  in  entertainments  of  a  questionable 
chaiBCler.  His  nepotism  was  of  a  less  ambitious  order  than  that 
of  Paul  lU.;  but  be  provided  for  his  family  out  of  the  offices  and 
revenues  of  the  Church,  and  advanced  unworthy  favourites  to 
the  cardinalate.  What  progress  reform  made  during  his  pontifi- 
cate was  due  to  its  acquired  momentum,  rather  than  to  the  zeal 
of  the  pope.  Yet  under  Julius  steps  were  taken  to  abolish 
plurality  of  benefices  and  to  restore  monastic  discipline;  the 
Collegium  Germanicum,  for  the  conversion  of  Germans,  was 
established  in  Rome,  1553;  and  England  was  absolved  by  the 
cardinal-legate  Pole,  and  received  again  into  the  Roman  com- 
munion (1554).  Julius  died  on  the  33rd  of  March  1555,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Marcallus  U. 

See  Panvinio,  continuator  of  Platina,  De  VMs  Pouliff.  XMi.j 
Ciaconius.  Vtloe  et  ns  ffstat  summ»rum  Pontiff,  Rom,  (Rome.  1601- 
1603)  (both  conUBporarica  of  Julius  IH.);  Ranke,  Popes  (Eng. 
trans.,  Austin),  L  376  Mq.:  v.  Keumont,  Cesck.  der  Stadt  Rom., 
Hi.  3,  503  seq. ;  BrtKch,  Grsck.  des  Ki'ckensUuiles  (1880),  i.  18a  leq.; 
and  extended  bibliography  in  Hersog-Hauck,  ImtncyUepidie,  s.v. 
"  Julius  IlL"  (fTF.  C.) 
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JULLIBR,  Unns  AMTOnn  (iSn-iSte),  musical  conductor, 
was  bom  at  Sisteron,  Basses  Alpes,  France,  on  the  93rd  of  April 
igi3,  and  studied  at  the  Paris  conservatoire.  His  fondness 
for  the  lightest  forms  of  music  cost  Mm  his  pasltkin  In  the  school, 
and  after  conducting  the  band  of  the  Jardin  TUrc  be  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Paris  to  escape  his  creditors,  and  came  to  London, 
where  he  formed  a  good  orchestra  and  cstabKshed  promenade 
concerts.  Subsequently  be  ttavelled  to  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
America  with  his  orchestra.  For  many  yean  he  was  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  world  of  popular  music  in  England,  and  his  portly 
form  with  its  gorgeous  waistcoats  occurs  very  often  in  the  early 
volumes  of  Pmuk.  He  brought  out  an  opera,  Pieiro  il  Crcnit, 
at  Covent  Garden  (1853)  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  that  ruined 
him,  for  the  piece  was  a  complete  failure.  He  was  in  America 
until  1854,  when  he  returned  to  London  for  a  short  time;  ulti- 
mately he  went  back  to  Paris,  where,  in  1859,  be  was  arrested 
for  debt  and  put  into  prison.  He  lost  his  reason  soon  afterwards, 
and  died  on  the  14th  of  March  iSfio. 

JULLUNDUR,  or  Jalahdbar,  i  dty  of  British  India,  ^ng 
its  name  to  a  district  and  a  division  in  the  Punjab.  The  city 
is  lie  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Delhi.  Pop.  (1901),  £7,73:-  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  a  brigade  in  the  3rd  division  of  the  northern 
army.  There  are  an  American  Presbyterian  mission,  a  govern- 
ment normal  school,  and  high  schools  supported  by  Hindu  bodies. 

The  DisraiCT  or  Jin.LDNDUK  occupies  the  lower  put  of  the 
tract  known  a*  the  JuUundur  Doab,  between  the  riven  Sutlej 
and  Beas,  except  that  it  is  separated  from  the  Beas  by  tlie  ataU 
of  Kapurthala.  Area,  r43r  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  917,587, 
showing  an  increase  of  i  %  in  the  decade;  the  average  density 
is  641  persons  per  square  mile,  being  the  highest  in  the  province. 
Cotton-weaving  and  sugar  manufacture  are  the  principal 
industries  for  export  trade,  and  silk  goods  and  wheat  are  also 
exported.  Hie  district  is  crossed  by  the  main  line  of  the 
North-Western  railway  from  Phillaur  towards  Amrilsar. 

The  JuUundur  Doab  in  early  times  formed  the  Hindu  kingdom 
of  Katoch,  ndcd  by  a  family  of  Rajputs  whose  dcsccndanu  still 
exist  in  the  petty  princes  of  the  Kangra  hills.  Under  Mahom; 
medan  role  the  Doab  was  generally  attached  to  the  piovince 
of  Lahore,  in  which  it  is  included  as  a  ctrear  or  governorship  in 
the  great  revenue  survey  of  Akbar.  Its  govcmois  seem  to  have 
held  an  autonomous  position,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed 
tribute  into  the  imperial  treasury.  The  Sikh  revival  extended 
to  JuUundur  at  an  early  period,  and  a  number  of  petty  chieftains 
made  themselves  independent  thronghout  the  Doab.  In  3766 
the  town  of  JuUundur  feU  into  the  bands  of  the  Sikh  confederacy 
of  Faiz-ulla-puiia,  then  presided  over  by  Khushal  Singh.  His 
son  and  successor  buUt  a  masonry  fort  in  the  town,  while  several 
other  leaden  similariy  fortified  themsdvcs  in  the  suburbs. 
Meanwhile,  Raojit  Singh  was  consoUdating  his  power  io  the 
south,  and  ia  181 1  he  annexed  the  Faiz-uUa-puria  dominions 
Thenceforth  JuUundur  became  the  capital  of  the  Lahore  posses- 
sions in  the  Doab  untU  the  British  aoDcxation  at  the  dose  of 
the  first  Sikh  war  (1846). 

The  DivistON  or  Jullundui  comprises  the  five  disltiiits  of 
Kangra,  Hoshiarpur,  JuUundur,  Ludhiana  and  Feroxepore,  all 
lying  along  the  river  Sutlej.  Area,  19,410  sq.  m.  Pop.  (igoi), 
4,306,663. 

Sec  JuUuniur  District  Catetteer  (Lahore,  1908]. 

nVt,  the  seventh  month  in  the  Christian  calendar,  consisting 
of  thirty-one  days.  It  was  originally  the  fifth  month  of  the  year, 
and  as  such  was  called  by  the  Romans  QuinlUis.  The  later 
name  of  JuUus  was  given  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar  (who  was 
bom  in  the  month);  it  came  into  use  in  the  year  of  his  death. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  called  July  Httfxiitalh,  "hay-montb,"  or 
Uatd-mtnalk,  "mead-month,"  the  meadows  being  then  ia 
bloom.  Another  name  was  cjlera  Wla, "  the  latter  mUd  month," 
in  contradistinction  to  June,  which  was  named  "the  former 
mild  month."  Chid  dales  of  the  month:  3rd  July,  Dog  Days 
begin;  15th  July,  St  Swithin;  35th  July,  St  James. 

JUMALA.  the  supreme  god  of  tbe  aodent  Finos  aad  Lapps. 
Among  some  tribes  be  is  called  Num  or  JiUbeambaertje,  as 
protector  of  the  flocks.    Jumala  indicates  caither  godhead  thaa 
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a  divine  bring.   In  the  nines  UUo,  the  gnndfuher,  the  sender 
of  the  thunder,  takes  the  place  of  Jumala. 

JDHliCES,  a  village  of  nonh-wesicro  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine-Infirieure,  17  m.  W.  of  Rouen  by  road,  on  a 
peninsula  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  Seine.  Pop.  (iqofi),  244. 
Jumieges  is  famous  for  the  imposing  ruins  of  its  abbey,  one  of 
the  great  cstablishmcnis  of  4he  Benedictine  order.  The  principal 
remains  ate  those  of  the  abbey -church,  built  from  1040  to  10671 
these  comprise  the  facade  with  two  towers,  the  walls  of  the  nave, 
a  wall  and  sustaining  arch  of  the  great  central  tower  and  dibris 
of  the  choir  (restored  in  the  ijth  century).  Among  the  minor 
relics,  preserved  in  a  small  museum  in  a  buOding  of  the  14th 
century,  arc  the  stone  which  once  covered  the  grave  of  Agnes 
Sorcl,  and  two  recumbent  figures  of  the  ijth  century,  commonly 
known  as  the  £ncnis,  and  representing,  according  to  one  legend, 
two  sons  of  Clovis  II.,  who,  as  a  punishment  for  revolt  against 
their  father,  had  the  tendons  of  their  arms  and  legs  cut,  and  were 
Kt  adrift  in  a  boat  on  the  Seine.  Another  tradition  states  that 
the  statues  represent  Thassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Theodo 
his  son,  relegated  to  Jumicges  by  Charlemagne.  The  church 
of  St  Piene,  which  adjoins  the  south  side  of  the  abbey-church, 
was  built  in  the  14th  century  as  a  continuation  of  a  previous 
church  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  of  which  a  fragment  still 
survives.  Among  the  other  ruins,  those  of  the  chapter-house 
<i3th  century)  and  refectory  (i3ib  and  isth  centuries)  alio 
survive. 

The  abbey  of  Jumicges  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century  by  St  Philibert,  whose  name  is  still  to  be  read  on 
gold  and  silver  coins  obtained  from  the  site.  The  abbey  was 
destroyed  by  the  Normans,  but  was  rebuilt  in  9>8  by  William 
Longsword,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  continued  to  exist  till  1790. 
Charles  VII.  often  resided  there  with  Agnes  Sorcl,  who  had  a 
manor  at  Mesnil-sous-Jumieges  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  died 
in  the  monastery  in  1450. 

JUMIIiLA,  a  town  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia, 
40  m.  X.  by  W.  of  Murcia  by  road,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Arroyo  del  Jua,  a  left-bank  tributary  of  the  Scgura.  Pop. 
(1900),  16,446.  Jumilla  occupies  part  of  a  narrow  valley, 
enclosed  by  mountains.  An  ancient  citadel,  several  churches, 
a  Franciscan  convent,  and  a  hospital  arc  the  principal  buildings. 
The  church  of  Santiago  is  noteworthy  for  its  fine  paintings  and 
frescoes,  some  of  which  have  been  attributed,  though  on  doubtful 
authority,  to  Feler  Paul  Rubens  and  other  illustrious  artists. 
The  local  trade  is  chiefly  in  coarse  cloth,  esparto  fabrics,  win* 
and  farm  produce. 

.  JOmiA,  or  Jakdna,  a  river  of  northern  India.  Rising  in 
the  Himalayas  in  Tehri  state,  about  j  m.  N.  of  the  Jamnotri 
hot  springs,  in  ji°  3'  N.  and  78*  jo'  E.,  the  sueam  first  flows 
S.  for  7  m.,  then  S.W.  for  32  m.,  and  afterwards  due  S.  for  a6  m., 
receiving  several  small  tributaries  in  its  course.  It  afterwards 
turns  sharply  to  the  W.  for  14  m.,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  large 
river  Tons  from  the  north.  The  Jumna  here  emerges  from  the 
Himalayas  into  the  valley  of  the  Dun,  and  flows  in  a  S.W. 
direction  for  n  m.,  dividing  the  Kiarda  Dun  on  the  W.  from  the 
Dehra  Dun  on  the  E.  It  then,  at  the  Qsth  mile  of  its  course, 
forces  its  way  through  the  Siwalik  hills,  and  debouches  upon  the 
plains  of  India  at  Fyzabad  in  Saharanpur  district.  By  this 
time  a  large  river,  it  gives  oR,  near  Fyaabad,  the  eastern  and 
western  Jumna  canab.  From  Fyzabad  the  river  flows  for 
65  m.  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  receiving  the  Haskarr*  stream  from 
the  east.  Near  Bidhauli,  in  Muzaffarnagar  district,  it  turns 
due  S.  for  80  m.  to  Delhi  city,  thence  S.£.  for  a?  m.  to  near 
Dankaur,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Hindan  river  on  the  east. 
From  Dankaui  it  resumes  its  southerly  course  for  loo  m.  to 
Mahaban  near  Muttra,  where  it  turns  E.  for  nearly  soo  m., 
passing  the  towns  of  Agra,  Ferozabad  and  Etawah,  receiving 
on  its  left  bank  the  Karwan-nadi,  and  on  its  right  the  Banganga 
(Utangban).  From  Etawah  it  flows  140  m.  S.E.  to  Hamirpur, 
being  joined  by  the  Scngar  on  its  north  bank,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  great  river  Chambal  from  the  west,  and  by  the  Sind. 
From  Hamirpur,  the  Jumna  flows  nearly  due  E.,  until  it  enters 
Allahabad  district  and  passes  Allahabad  city,  below  which  it 
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falls  into  the  Ganges  in  15*  i^  N.  and  8x*  SS*E-  In  this  last 
part  of  its  course  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Betwa  and  the  Ken. 
Where  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  um'te  is  the  prayag,  or  place 
of  pilgrimage,  where  devout  Hindus  resort  in  tbousaods  to  wash 
and  be  sanctified.  ' 

The  Jumna,  after  issuing  irom  the  hills,  has  a  longer  cxnine 
through  the  United  Provinces  than  the  Ganges,  but  is  not  so 
large  nor  so  important  a  river;  and  tbovt  Agra  in  the  hot  season 
it  dwindles  to  a  small  stream.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  caused 
by  the  eastern  and  western  Jumna  canals,  of  which  the  former, 
constructed  in  1813-1830,  irrigates  300,000  acres  in  the  disliicts 
of  Saharanpur,  Muzailamagar  and  Meerut,  in  the  United 
Provinces;  while  the  latter,  consisting  of  the  reopened  channels 
of  two  canals  dating  from  about  1350  and  1618  respectively, 
extends  through  the  districts  of  Umballa,  Kamal,  Hissar, 
Rohiak  and  Delhi,  and  the  native  states  of  Patiala  and  Jind 
in  the  Punjab,  irrigating  600,000  acres.  The  headworks  of  the 
two  canals  are  situated  near  the  point  where  the  river  issues 
from  the  Siwiliks. 

The  traffic  on  the  Jumna  is  not  very  considerable;  in  its  upper 
portion  timber,  and  in  the  lower  stone,  grain  and  cotton  are 
the  chief  articles  of  commerce,  carried  in  the  clumsy  barges 
which  navigate  its  stream.  Its  waters  are  dear  and  blue,  while 
those  of  the  Ganges  an  yellow  and  muddy;  the  diSerence 
between  the  streams  can  be  discerned  for  some  distance  below 
the  point  at  which  they  unite.  Its  banks  are  high  and  rugged, 
often  attaining  the  proportions  of  diSs,  and  the  ravines  which 
run  into  it  are  deeper  and  larger  than  those  of  the  Ganges.  It 
traverses  the  extreme  edge  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  Hindustan, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course  it  almost  touches  the  Bundcl- 
khand  offshoots  of  the  Vindhyt  range  of  mountains.  Its  passage 
is  therefore  more  tortuous,  and  the  scenery  along  its  banks  more 
varied  and  pleasing,  than  is  the  case  with  the  Ganges. 

The  Jumna  at  its  source  near  Jamnotri  is  10,849  ft-  above  the 
sea-lcvcl;  at  Kotnur,  16  m.  lower,  it  is  only  5036  ft.;  so  that, 
between  these  two  phces,  it  falls  at  the  rate  of  314  ft.  in  a 
mile.  At  its  junction  with  the  Tons  it  is  1686  ft.  above  the 
sea;  at  its  junction  with  the  Asan,  1470  fi.;  and  at  the  point 
where  it  issues  from  the  Siwilik  hills  into  the  plains,  IJ76  ft. 
The  catchment  area  of  the  river  is  118,000  sq.  m.;  its  flood 
discharge  at  Allahabad  is  estimated  at  1^33,000  cub.  ft.  per 
second.  The  Jumna  is  crossed  by  railway  bridges  at  Delhi, 
Muttra,  Agra  and  Allahabad,  while  bridges  of  boats  are  stationed 
at  many  (daces. 

JOimiiO,'  a  branch  of  athletics  which  has  been  cultivated 
from  the  earliest  times  (see  Athietic  Sports).  Leaping 
competitions  formed  a  part  of  the  ptntalldon,  or  quintuple  games, 
of  the  Olympian  festivals,  and  Greek  chronicles  record  that  the 
athlete  Fhayllus  jumped  a  distance  of  55  Olympian,  or  more 
than  30  English,  feet.  Such  a  leap  could  not  have  been  made 
without  weights  carried  in  the  hands  and  thrown  backwards  at 
the  moment  of  springing.  These  were  in  fact  employed  by  Creek 
jumpers  and  were  caUed  kalltra.  They  were  masses  of  stone 
or  metal,  nearly  semicircular,  according  to  Fausanias,  and  the 
fingers  grasped  them  like  the  handles  of  a  shield.  Halteies 
were  also  used  for  general  exercise,  like  modem  dumb-bells.  The 
Olympian  jumping  took  place  to  the  music  of  lutes. 

Jumping  has  always  been  popuUr  with  British  athletes,  and 
tradition  has  handed  down  the  record  of  certain  leaps  that  border 
on  the  incredible.  Two  forms  of  jumping  arc  induded  in  modem 
athletic  contests,  the  running  long  jump  and  the  running  high 
jump;  but  the  same  jumps,  made  from  a  standing  position,  are 
also  common  forms  of  competition,  as  well  as  the  hop  step  and 
jump,  two  hops  and  jump,  two  jumps,  three  jumps,  Ave  jumps 
and  ten  jumps,  either  with  a  run  or  from  a  standing  position. 
These  events  are  again  divided  into  two  categories  by  the  use 
of  weights,  which  are  not  allowed  in  championship  contests. 

'  The  verb  "  to  jump  "  only  dates  from  the  faMinning  <t  tin  l6th 
century.  The  Km  Entli'h  Dtcltonary  ukes  it  to  M  of  onomatopoeic 
origin  and  does  not  consider  a  connexion  with  Dan.  ptmpe,  IccL 
ffpa.  Ac.,  postible.  The  cailier  English  Word  is  "  leap^'  (0.& 
tliapan,  to  run,  jump,  cf.  Ccr.  ht^tm). 
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In  tbe  tunning  long  {amp  inything  over  tS  ft.  wu  once 
considered  good,  nrhile  Peter  O'Connoi't  world's  record  (1901) 
is  14  ft.  ir}  in.  The  jump  is  made,  after  ■  short  fast  run  on  a 
cinder  path,  from  a  joist  sunk  into  the  ground  flush  with  tbe 
path,  the  jumper  landing  in  a 'pit  filled  with  loose  earth,  its 
level  a  few  inches  below  that  of  tbe  path.  The  joist,  called  tbe 
"  take-oS,"  is  painted  white,  and  all  jumps  are  measured  from 
its  edge  to  the  nearest  mark  made  by  any  part  of  the  jumper's 
person  in  landing. 

In  the  standing  long  jump,  well  spiked  shoes  should  be  worn, 
for  it  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  push  against  tbe  ground,  and  a 
perfect  purchase  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Weights  held 
in  the  hands  of  coune  greatly  aid  tbe  jumper.  Without  weights 
J.  Darby  (professional)  jumped  i>  ft.  1}  in.  and  R.  C.  Ewty 
(American  amateur)  1 1  f  t.  4I  in.  With  weights  J.  Darby  covered 
14  ft.  9  in.  at  Liverpool  in  iSqo,  while  the  amateur  record  is 
t>  ft.  q\  in.,  made  by  J.  Chandler  and  G.  L.  Hellwig  (U.S  A.). 
The  standing  two,  three,  five  and  ten  jumps  are  merely  repetitions 
of  the  single  jump,  care  being  taken  to  land  with  the  proper 
balance  to  b^n  tbe  next  leap.  The  record  for  two  Jumps 
without  weights  is  12  ft.  1)  in.,  made  by  H.  M.  Johnson  (U.S.A.) ; 
for  three  jumps  without  weights,-  R.  C.  Ewty,  3$  ft.  7}  in.;  with 
weights  J.  Darby,  41  ft.  7  in. 

The  bop  step  and  jump  is  popular  in  Ireland  and  often  included 
in  tbe  programmes  of  minor  meetingr,  and  so  is  the  two  hops 
and  a  jump.  The  record  for  the  first,  made  by  W.  McManus, 
is  49  ft.  7^  in.  with  a  run  and  without  weights;  for  the  latter, 
also  with  a  run  and  without  weights,  49  ft.  )  in.,  made  by  J.  B. 
Conolly. 

In  the  tunning  high  jump  also  the  standard  has  Improved. 
In  1864  a  jump  of  $  ft.  6  in.  was  considered  excellent.  The 
Scotch  professional  Donald  Dinnie,  on  hearing  that  M.  J.  Brooks 
of  Oxford  had  jumped  6  ft.  >)  in.  in  t876,  wrote  to  the  news- 
papers to  show  that  upon  a  priori  grounds  such  an  achievement 
was  impossible.  Since  then  many  junipers  who  can  clear  over 
Aft.  have  appeared.  In  189s  M.  F.Sweeney  of  New  York  accom- 
plished a  jump  of  6  ft.  5}  in.  Ireland  has  produced  many  first- 
class  high  jumpers,  nearly  all  tall  men,  P.  Leahy  winning  the 
British  amateur  record  in  Dublin  in  1898  with  a  jump  of  6  ft. 
4i  in.  The  American  A.  Bird  Page,  however,  although  only 
$  ft.  6]  in.  in  height,  jumped  6  ft.  4  in.  High  jumping  is  done 
over  a  light  sta9  or  lath  resting  upon  pins  fixed  in  two  uprights 
upon  which  a  scale  is  marked.  The  "  take-oS,"  or  ground 
immediately  in  front  of  the  uprights  from  which  the  spring  is 
made,  is  usually  grass  in  Great  Britain  and  cinders  in  America. 
Some  jumpers  run  straight  at  the  bar  and  clear  it  with  body 
lacing  forward,  the  knees  being  drawn  up  almost  to  the  chin  as 
tbe  body  clears  the  bar;  others  run  and  spring  sideways,  the  feet 
being  thrown  upwards  and  over  tbe  bar  first,  to  act  as  a  kind 
of  lever  in  getting  the  body  over.  There  should  be  a  shallow 
pit  of  loose  earth  or  a  mattress  to  break  tbe  fall. 

The  standing  high  jump  is  rarely  seen  in  regular  athletic 
meetings.  The  jumper  stands  sideways  to  the  bar  with  his  arms 
extended  upwards.  He  then  swings  his  arms  down  slowly, 
bending  his  knees  at  the  same  time,  and,  giving  his  arms  a 
violent  upward  awing,  springs  from  the  ground.  As  the  body 
tises  the  arms  are  brought  down,  one  leg  is  thrown  over  the  bar, 
and  tbe  other  pulled,  almost  jerked,  after  it.  The  record  for 
the  standing  U^  jump  without  weights  is  6  ft.,  by  j.  Darby  in 
1893. 

By  the  use  of  a  spring-board  many  extraordinary  jumps  have 
been  made,  but  this  kind  of  leaping  is  done  only  by  circus 
gymnasts  and  is  not  recognized  by  athletic  autboriUes. 

For  pole-jumping  see  Poix-VAt)LtlMC. 

See BiK)(/o^i«rfii of S>Of/: M.W.Ford. "Running  High  lump," 
Outimi,  vol.  xvilL;  Running  Broad  Jump,"  Ou/ifff,  vol.  »x.; 
"  Standing  Jumping."  Online,  voL  xix.;  *  M ifcellancous  Jumping." 
Out%Ht,v<A.  XX.    Also  Sportini  and  AthUtu  RegisUr  (annual). 

JUHPINO-RARB,  the  English-  equivalent  of  springhaas,  the 
Boer  lumc  of  a  large  leaping  south  and  east  African  rodent 
mammal,  Ptddti  caja,  typifying  a  family  by  itself,  the 
Ptdttidat.     Originally   classed   with   the   Jerboas,   to  which 
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it  has  no  affinity,  this  remarkable  rodent  approxiaiates  in  the 
structure  of  its  skull  to  the  porcupine-group,  near  which  it  is 
placed  by  some  naturalists,  although  others  consider  that  its 
true  position  is  with  the  African  scaly-tailed  fiying  squinels 
(.Atumaluridu).  The  colour  of  the  creattire  is  bright  rufous 
fawn;  the  eyes  are  large;  and  the  bristles  round  the  muzzle  very 
long,  the  former  having  a  fringe  of  long  hairs.  The  front  Uml» 
are  short,  and  the  hind  ones  very  long;  and  although  the  forc-fccc 
have  five  toes,  those  of  the  hind-feet  are  reduced  to  four.  The 
bones  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hind  leg  (tibia  and  fibula)  aie 
united  for  a  great  pan  of  their  length.  There  are  four  paits  of 
cheek-teeth  in  each  jaw,  which  do  not  develop  roots.  The  jump* 
ing-hare  is  found  in  open  or  mountainous  districts,  and  has  habits 
very  like  a  jerboa.  It  is  nocturnal,  and  dwelb  in  composite 
burrows  excavated  and  tenanted  by  several  families.  When 
feeding  it  progresses  on  all  four  legs,  but  if  frightened  takes 
gigantic  leaps  on  the  hind-pair  alone;  the  length  of  such  leaps 
frequently  reaches  twenty  feet,  or  even  more.  The  young  are 
generally  three  or  four  in  number,  and  are  born  in  the  summer. 
A  second  smaller  species  has  been  named.    (See  RooENTta.) 

JOIIPIIIO-IIOUSB,  the  name  of  a  North  American  mouse- 
like rodent,  Zafus  hudsmius,  belonging  to  the  family  Jticii- 
liJae  (Difoildttt),  and  the  other  members  of  the  same  genus. 
Although  mouse-like  in  general  appearance,  these  rodents  are 
distinguished  by  their  elongated  hind  limbs,  and,  typically, 
by  the  presence  of  four  pairs  of  cheek-teeth  in  each  jaw.  There 
are  five  toes  to  all  the  feet,  but  the  first  In  the  fore-feet  is 
rudimentary,  and  furnished  nilh  a  flat  nail.  The  cheeks  are 
provided  with  pouches.  Jumplng-mice  were  long  supposed  to 
be  confined  to  North  America,  but  a  species  is  now  known  from 
N.W.  China.  It  is  noteworthy  that  whereas  E.  Coues  in  1877 
recognized  but  a  single  representative  of  this  genus,  ranging  over 
a  large  area  in  North  America,  A.  Preble  distinguishes  no  fewer 
than  twenty  North  American  species  and  sub-species,  in  addition 
to  the  one  from  Szechuen.  Among  these,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Z.  intipiit  differs  from  the  typical  Z.  hwlioniua  by  the  loss  of 
the  premolar,  and  has  accordingly  been  referred  to  a  sub-genus 
apart.  Moreover,  the  Szechuen  jumping-mouse  differs  from 
the  typical  Zatm  by  the  closer  enamel-folds  of  the  molars,  the 
shorter  ears,  and  the  white  tail-tip,  and  is  therefore  made  the 
type  of  another  sub-genus.  In  America  these  lodents  inhabit 
forest,  pasture,  cultivated  fields  or  swamps,  but  are  oowtwrc 
numerous.  When  disturbed,  they  start  oS  with  enormous 
boimds  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  which  soon  diminish  to 
three  or  four;  and  in  leaping  the  feet  scarcely  seem  to  touch  the 
ground.  The  nest  is  placed  in  clefts  ofjocks,  among  timber  or 
In  hollow  trees,  and  there  are  generally  three  litters  in  a  seasotL 
(See  RoDENTiA.) 

JIIIIPINa-4HRBW,  a  popular  name  for  any  of  the  terrestrial 
insectivora  of  the  African  family  Macroscdiiidat,  of  which  there 
are  a  number  of  species  ranging  over  the  African  continent, 
representing  the  tree-shrews  of  Asia.  They  ate  small  long- 
snouted  gcrbil-like  animals,  mainly  nocturnal,  feeding  on  insects, 
and  characterized  by  the  great  length  of  the  metatarsal  bones, 
which  have  been  modified  in  accordance  with  their  leaping  mode 
of  progression.  In  some  (constituting  the  genus  RkyMocyt*) 
the  muzzle  is  so  much  prolonged  as  to  resemble  a  proboscis, 
whence  the  name  el-phant-shrews  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
members  of  the  family. 

JUHAOARH,  or  Ji/nacaoh,  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the 
Gujarat  division  of  Bombay,  extending  Inland  from  the  southen 
coast  of  tbe  peninsula  of  Kathiawar.  Area,  3284  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(1901),  39S.4Z8,  showing  a  decrease  of  19%  in  the  decade, 
owing  to  famine;  estimated  gross  revenue,  £174,000;  tribute  to 
the  British  government  and  the  gaekwar  of  Baroda,  £4200; 
a  considerable  sum  is  also  received  as  tribute  from  minor  states 
in  Kathiawar.  The  state  is  traversed  by  a  railway  from  Rajkot, 
to  the  seaport  of  VerawaL  It  includes  the  sacred  mountain 
of  Girnar  and  the  ruined  temple  of  Somnath,  and  also  the  forest 
of  Cir,  the  only  place  in  India  where  the  lion  survives.  Junagarh 
ranks  as  a  first-class  state  among  the  many  chiefships  of  Kathia- 
war, and  Its  filler  fiist  entered  into  cngstements  with  the  British 
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b  i<67-  Nawab  Sir  Basal  Khanjt,  K.C£.I.,  ma  boni  io  iSjS 
and  succeeded  his  brether  in  i89>. 

The  modem  town  of  Jonacabh  (m.>$i)>  69  m.  by  nil  S.  of 
RajIcoC,  is  handsomely  built  and  laid  oat.  In  November  1897 
the  {anndation-stoacs  of  a  hospital,  libraiy  and  mnvnm  were 
laid,  and  an  arts  college  has  recently  been  opened. 

JOWiACBAB  (rash  family),  in  botany,  a  natural  order' of 
flowering  plants  belonging  to  the  series  Liliiflorae  of  the  class 
Monocotyledans,  contabing  about  two  hnndied  species  in 
seven  genera,  widdy  distributed  in  temperate  and  cold  regions. 
It  is  well  represented  in  Britain  by  the  two  genera  which  com- 
prise nearly  the  whole  order — Juntui,  rush,  and  Liaula,  wood- 
mah.  They  are  genenlly  perennial  herbs  with  a  creeping  under- 
ground stem  and  erect,  imbranched,  aerial  stems,  bearing  slender 


Jmuut  ^usas,  common  mih. 
I    Plant.  4.  Flower,  enlars^. 

a.  InAoreiceaee,  ns(.  si<e.  j.  Fruit,  enlaiged. 

J.  End  of  branch  o[  inflofeicence        6.  Seed,  nat.  lue. 

slightly  enlarged.  7.  Seed,  much  enlarged. 

leaves  which  are  grass-like  or  cylindrical  or  reduced  to  mem- 
branous sheaths.  The  small  inconspicuous  flowers  are  generally 
more  or  less  crowded  in  terminal  or  lateral  clusters,  the  form  of 
the  inflorescence  varying  widely  according  to  the  manner  of 
branching  and  the  length  of  the  pedicels.  The  flowers  are 
hermaphrodite  and  regular,  with  the  same  number  and  arrange- 
inent  of  parts  as  in  the  order  LUiaceae,  from  which  they  differ  in 
the  inconspicuous  membranous  character  of  the  [xrianth,  the 
absence  of  honey  or  smell,  and  the  bnishlike  stigmas  with  long 
papillae-adaptations  to  wind-pollination  as  contrasted  with  the 
methods  of  pollination  by  insect  agency,  which  characterise 
the  Liliaceae.  Juncaceae  are,  in  fact,  a  less  elaborated  groap 
of  the  same  series  as  Liliaceae,  but  adapted  to  a  simpler  and 
more  uniform  environment  than  that  larger  and  much  more 
bighly  developed  family. 

JDKCnOH  CITY,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Geary  conaty, 
Kansas,  U.S.A.,  between  Smoky  Hill  and  Republican  rivers, 
about  3  m.  above  their  confluence  to  form  the  Kansas,  and  71m. 
by  rail  W.  of  Topeka.     Pop.  (1900),  469s,  of  whom  $45  "ere 
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ftnciga-born  and  19*  wete  negroes;  (1905).  S494;  (r9io\  5598. 
Junction  City  is  served  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Teaas  railways.  It  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a 
Kgion  in  whose  fertile  valleys  great  quantities  of  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  oats  and  hay  are  grown  and  live  stock  is  raised,  and 
whose  uplands  contain  extensive  beds  of  limestone,  which  is 
qnatried  for  building  purposes.  Excellent  water-power  is 
available  and  is  partly  utilized  by  flour  mills.  The  munici- 
pality owns  and  operates  the  waterworks.  At  the  confluence  of 
Smoky  HiU  and  Republican  rivers  and  connected  with  the  dty 
by  an  electric  railway  is  Fort  Riley,  a  U.S.  military  post,  which 
was  established  in  t8s3  as  Camp  Centre  but  was  renamed  in  the 
same  year  in  honour  of  General  Bennett  Riley  (1787-1853);  in 
1887  the  mounted  service  school  of  tbe  U.S.  army  was  established 
here.  Northward  from  the  post  is  a  rugged  country  over  which 
extends  a  military  reservation  of  about  19,000  acres.  Adjoining 
the  reservation  and  about  5  m.  N.E.  of  Junction  City  is  the  site 
of  the  short-lived  settlement  of  Pawnee,  where  from  the  2nd 
to  the  ith  of  July  185s  the  first  Kansas  legislature  met,  in  a  build- 
.ing  the  rtuns  of  whidi  still  remain ;  the  establishment  of  Pawnee 
(in  December  r8s4)  was  a  speculative  pro-slaveiy  enterprise 
conducted  by  the  commandant  of  Fort  Riley,  other  army  officers 
and  certain  territotial  oSicials,  and  when  a  government  survey 
showed  that  the  site  lay  withhi  the  Fort  Riley  reservation,  the 
settlers  were  ordered  (August  1855)  to  leave,  and  the  com- 
mandant of  Fort  Riley  was  dismissed  from  the  army;  one  of  the 
charges  brought  against  Governor  A.  H.  Reeder  was  that  .he  had 
favoured  the  enterprise.  Junction  City  was  founded  in  1857 
and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1859. 

JUKE,  the  sixth  month  in  the  Christian  calendar,  consisting 
of  thirty  days.  Ovid  (Forfi,  vi.  35)  makes  Juno  assert  that  the 
name  was  expressly  given  in  her  honour.  Elsewhere  (Fasli, 
vi.  87)  he  gives  the  derivation  o  junioribus,  as  May  had  been 
derived  from  mcjores,  which  may  be  explained  as  in  allusion 
either  to  the  two  months  being  dedicated  respectively  to  youth 
and  age  in  general,  or  to  the  seniors  and  juniors  of  the  government 
of  Rome,  the  senate  and  the  comitia  curiala  in  particular.  Others 
connect  the  term  with  the  gentile  name  Junius,  or  with  the 
consulate  of  Junius  Brutus.  Probably,  however,  it  originally 
denoted  the  month  in  which  crops  grow  to  ripeness.  In  the  old 
Latin  calendar  June  was  the  fourth  month,  and  in  the  so-called 
year  of  Bomulus  it  is  said  to  have  had  thirty  days;  but  at  the 
time  of  the  Julian  reform  of  the  calendar  its  days  were  only 
twenty-nine.  To  these  Caesar  added  the  thirtieth.  The 
An^o-Saxons  called  June  "  the  dry  month,"  "  midsummer 
month,"  and,  in  contradistinction  to  July,  "  the  earlier  mild 
month."  The  summer  solstice  occurs  in  June.  Prindpal 
festival  days  in  this  month:  nth  June,  St  Barnabas;  S4tb 
June,  Midsummer  Day  (Nativity  of  St  John  the  Baptist);  39th 
June,  St  Peter. 

JONEAn,  formerly  HaxiosBintc,'  h  mining  and  trading 
town  picturesquely  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Gold  Creek  on  the 
continental  shore  of  Gastineau  channel,  south-east  Alaska,  and 
the  capital  of  Alaska,  Pop.  (t90o),  1864  (450  Indians);  (1910), 
1644.  It  has  a  United  States  custom-house  and  court-house. 
The  city  has  fishing,  manufaciunng  and  trading  interests, 
but  its  prosperity  is  chiefly  due  to  the  gold  mines  in  the  adjacent 
Silver  Bow  basin,  the  source  of  Gold  Creek,  and  the  site  of  the 
great  PereeveraiKe  mine,  and  to  those  on  the  Tread  well  lode  on 
Douglas  Island,  >  m.  from  Juneau.  Placer  gold  was  found  at 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  in  1879,  and  the  dty  was  settled  in  1880 
by  two  prospecton  named  Joseph  Juneau  and  Richard  Harris. 
The  district  was  called  Juneau  and  the  camp  Harrisburg  by  the 
first  settlers;  exploring  naval  officers  named  the  camp  Rockwell, 
in  honour  of  Commaruler  Charies  Henry  Rockwell,  U.S.N, 
(b.  1840).  A  town  meeting  then  adopted  the  name  of 
Juneau.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1900.  In  October 
1906  the  seat  of  government  of  Alaska  was  removed  from  Sitka 
to  Juneau. 

JUNO.  JOHAMN  HBHIRICH  (i74»-i8i7),  best  known  by  his 
assumed  name  of  Hunuch  Stilung,  German  author,  was 
bora  m  tbe  village  of  Grand  near  HUchenbach  in  WestpbalU  on 
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the  I  ith  o(  September  1740.  His  fttber,  Wilhdm  Jung,  sdiool- 
muter  and  tailor,  was  the  son  of  Eberbard  Jung,  charcoal- 
burner,  and  his  mother  was  Dortchen  Moriu,  daughter  of  a  poor 
clergyman.  Jung  became,  by  his  father's  desire,  schoolmaster 
and  tailor,  but  found  both  pursuits  equally  wearisome.  After 
various  teaching  appointments  he  went  in  1768  with  "  half  a 
French  dollar  "  to  study  medicine  at  the  university  of  Strassburg. 
There  he  met  Goethe,  who  introduced  him  to  Herder.  The 
acquaintance  with  Goethe  ripened  into  friendship;  and  it  was 
by  his  influence  that  Jung's  first  and  best  work,  Heinrich 
SliUings  Jugefii  was  wiltten.  In  1772  he  settled  at  Elberfeld 
as  physician  and  oculist,  and  soon  became  celebrated  for 
operations  in  cases  of  cataract.  Surgery,  however,  was  not 
much  more  to  his  taste  than  tailoring  or  teaching;  and  in  1778 
he  was  glad  to  accept  the  appointment  of  lecturer  on  "  agriculture, 
technology,  commerce  and  the  veterinary  art"  in  the  newly 
established  Kameralscbule  at  KaJsersIaatem,  a  post  which  he 
continued  to  bold  when  the  school  was  absorbed  in  the  university 
of  Heidelberg.  In  1787  he  was  appointed  professor  of  economi- 
cal, financial  and  statistical  science  in  the  university  of  Marburg. 
Id  180J  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  returned  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  remained  until  1806,  when  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  grand-duke  Charles  Frederick  of  Baden,  and 
removed  to  Karlsruhe,  where  he  remained  until  his  death 
on  the  snd  of  April  1817.  He  was  married  three  times,  and 
left  a  numerous  family.  Of  his  works  his  autobiography 
Heinrich  Stillinis  Leben,  from  which  he  came  to  be  known  as 
Stilling,  is  the  only  one  now  of  any  interest,  and  is  the  chief 
authority  for  his  life.  His  early  novels  reflect  the  piety  of  his 
early  surroundings. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  numerous  works,  in  14  vols.  8vo,  was 
publisheclat  Stuttgart  in  1855-1838.  Thereare  English  translations 
oy  Sam.  Jackson  of  the  Leotn  (1835)  and  of  the  Tkcorie  dtr  GnsUr- 
imidt  (London,  1834,  and  New  York,  1851);  and  of  TheoMi,  or  Ike 
Fanatic,  a  religious  romance,  by  the  Rev.  Sam.  Schaeffer  (1846), 
See  biographies  by  P.  W.  Bodemann  (1868),  J.  v.  Ewald  (1817), 
Peterson  (1890). 

JUNO  BAHADUR,  SIR,  Hahakaja  (1816-1877),  prime 
minister  of  Nepal,  was  a  grand-nephew  of  Bhim  sena  Thapa 
(Bhim  sen  Thappa),  the  famous  military  minister  of  Nepal, 
who  from  1804  to  1839  was  ie  jacto  ruler  of  the  state  under  the 
rani  Tripuri  and  her  successor.  Bhimsena's  supremacy  was 
threatened  by  the  Kala  PandiV,  and  many  of  his  relations, 
induding  Jung  Bahadur,  went  into  exile  in  1838,  thus  escaping 
the  cruel  fate  which  overtook  Bhimsena  in  the  following  year. 
The  Pandry  leaders,  who  then  reverted  to  power,  were  in  turn 
aKassinated  in  1843,  and  Matabar  Singh,  imcle  of  Jung  Bahadur, 
was  created  prime  minister.  He  appointed  his  nephew  general 
and  chief  judge,  but  shortly  afterwards  he  was  himself  put  to 
death.  Fateh  Jung  thereon  formed  a  ministry,  of  which  Jung 
Bahadur  was  made  military  member.  In  the  following  year, 
1846,  a  quarrel  was  fomented,  in  which  Fateh  Jung  and  thirty- 
two  other  chiefs  were  assassinated,  and  the  rani  appoioted  Jung 
Bahadur  sole  minister.  The  rani  quickly  changed  her  mind, 
and  planned  the  death  of  her  new  minister,  who  at  once  appealed 
to  the  mabaraja.  But  the  plot  failed.  The  raja  and  the  rani 
wisely  sought  safety  in  India,  and  Jung  Bahadnr  firmly  estab- 
lished his  own  position  by  the  removal  of  all  dangerous  rivals. 
He  succeeded  so  well  that  in  January  1850  he  was  able  to  leave 
tor  a  visit  to  England,  from  which  he  did  not  return  to  Nepal 
until  the  6tb  of  February  1851.  On  his  return,  and  frequently 
on  subsequent  dates,  he  frustrated  conspiracies  for  his  assassina- 
tion. The  reform  of  the  penal  code,  and  a  desultory  war  with 
Tibet,  occupied  his  attention  until  news  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
reached  Nepal.  Jung  Bahadur  resisted  all  overtures  from  the 
rebels,  and  sent  a  column  to  Gorakpur  in  July  1857.  In  Decem- 
ber he  furnished  a  force  of  8000  Gurkhas,  which  reached  Lucknow 
on  the  nth  of  March  1858,  and  took  part  in  the  siege.  The 
moral  support  of  the  Ncpalese  was  more  valuable  even  than  the 
military  services  rendered  by  them.  Jung  Bahadur  was  made 
■  G.C.B.,  and  a  tract  of  country  annexed  in  1815  was  restored 
to  NapaL    Various  frontier  disputes  were  settled,  and  ia  i(7S 


Sir  Jung  Bahadiir.  wu  on  his  way  to  England  when  he  had  a 
fall  from  his  horse  in  Bombay  and  returned  home.  He  received 
a  visit  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  r876.  On  the  >5ih  of 
February  1877  he  died,  having  reached  <be  age  of  sixty-one. 
Three  of  his  widows  imnwhited  themselvca  on  his  funeral 
pyre.  (w.  L..W.) 

JUNO-BUMZLAU  (Czech,  UUdi  BoUdm),  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
44  m.  N.N.E.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  r3,479,  mostly 
Czech.  The  town  contains  several  old  buildings  of  hitlofiral 
interest,  noubly  the  castle,  built  towards  the  end  of  the  roth 
century,  and  now  used  as  barracks.  There  are  seversl  oU 
churches.  Ia  that  of  St  Maria  the  celebrated  bishop  of  the 
Bohemian  brethren,  Johann  August,  was  buried  in  1595;  but 
his  tomb  was  destroyed  in  t6».  The  diuich  of  St  Bonaventtus 
with  the  convent,  originally  belonging  to  the  friars  minor  and 
later  to  the  Bohemian  brethren,  is  now  a  Piarislic  college.  The 
church  of  St  Wcnccslaus,  once  a  convent  of  the  brotherhood,  is 
now  used  for  military  stores.  Jung-Bunzlau  was  built  in  995, 
under  Boleslaus  U.,  as  the  seat  of  a  gaugraj  or  royal  count. 
Early  in  the  13th  century  it  was  given  the  privileges  of  a  town 
and  pledged  to  the  lords  of  Michalovic.  In  the  Hussite  wars 
Jung-Bunzlau  adhered  to  the  Taborites  and  became  later  the 
metropolis  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  In  1595  Bobuslav  of 
Lobkovic  sold  his  rights  as  over-lord  to  the  town,  which  was 
made  a  royal  city  by  Rudolf  II.  During  the  Thirty  Yeais'  War 
it  was  twice  burned,  in  1631  by  the  imperialists,  and  in  1640 
by  the  Swedes. 

JUNGFRAU.  a  well-known  Swiss  mountain  (13,669  ft.), 
admirably  seen  from  Inlerlaken.  It  rises  on  the  frontier 
between  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  of  the  Valais,  and  is  reckoned 
among  the  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  two  of  which  (the 
Finsteraarhorn,  r4,026  ft.,  and  the  Aletschhom,  13,711  ft.) 
surpass  it  in  height.  It  was  first  ascended  in  181 1  by  the 
brothers  Meyer,  and  again  in  iSri  by  Gottlieb  Meyer  (son  of 
J.  R.  Meyer),  in  both  cases  by  the  eastern  or  Valais  tUf,  the 
foot  of  which  (the  final  ascent  being  made  by  the  1811-181S 
route)  was  reached  in  i8}8  over  the  Mfinchjoch  by  six  peasants 
from  Grindelwsld.  In  1841  Principal  J.  D.  Forbes,  with 
Agassiz,  Dcsor  and  Du  Cb&telier,  made  the  fourth  ascent  by 
the  181}  route.  It  was  not  till  1865  that  Sir  George  Young 
and  the  Rev.  H.  B.  George  succeeded  in  making  the  first  ascent 
from  the  west  or  Interlaken  side.  This  is  a  far  more  difScult 
route  than  that  from  the  east,  the  latter  being  now  frequently 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

JUMOLB  (Sans,  jangala),  an  Anglo-Indian  term  for  a  forest, 
a  thicket,  a  tangled  wilderness.  The  Hindustani  word  means 
strictly  waste,  uncultivated  ground;  then  such  ground  covered 
with  trees  or  long  grass;  and  thence  again  the  Anglo-Indian 
application  is  to  forest  or  other  wild  growth,  rather  than  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  cultivated. 

JUNIN,  an  interior  department  of  central  Peru,  bounded  N. 
by  Huanuco,  E.  by  Loreto  and  Cuzco,  S.  by  Huancavelica,  and 
W.  by  Lima  and  Ancachs.  Pop.  (1906  estimate),  305,70a  It 
lies  wholly  within  the  Andean  zone  and  has  an  area  of  13,353 
sq,  m.  It  is  rich  in  minerals,  including  silver,  copper,  mercury, 
bismuth,  molybdenum,  lead  and  coal.  The  Huallaga  and  Man- 
taro  rivers  have  their  sources  in  this  department,  the  latter  in 
Lake  Junin,  or  Chanchaycocha,  13,230  fL  above  sea-levcL  The 
capital  of  Junin  is  Cerro  de  Pasco,  and  its  two  principal  towns 
are  Jauja  and  Tarma  (pop.,  1906,  about  iz,oco  and  jooo 
respeci.vcly). 

JUHIPER.  The  junipen,  of  which  there  arc  twenty-five  or 
more  species,  are  eveigreeo  bushy  shrubs  or  low  columnar  trees, 
with  a  more  or  less  aromatic  odour,  inhabiting  the  whole  of  the 
cold  and  temperate  norlbcm  hemisphere,  but  attaining  their 
maximum  development  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  the  North 
Atlantic  islands,  and  the  eastern  United  Suies.  The  leaves  are 
usually  articulated  at  the  base,  spreading,  sharp-pointed  and 
needle-like  in  form,  destitute  of  oil-glands,  and  arranged  in 
alternating  wborls  of  three;  but  in  some  the  leaves  are  minute 
and  scale-like,  closely  adhering  to  the  branches,  the  apex  only 
being  fret,  md  furnished  with  an  oil-gland  00  the   bnck. 
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Samctimct  the  uaie  plant  prodncct  both  kinds  of  leaves  on  differ- 
ent brooches,  or  the  young  plants  produce  acicular  leaves,  while 
those  of  the  older  plants  are  squamiform.  The  male  and  female 
flowers  arc  tisuaUy  produced  on  separate  plants.  The  male 
flowers  are  developed  at  the  ends  of  short  lateral  branches,  are 
rounded  or  oblong  in  form,  and  consist  of  several  anlherifcrous 
scales  in  two  or  three  rows,  each  scale  bearing  three  or  six  almost 
spherical  poUen-sacs  on  its  under  side.  The  female  flower  is  a 
small  bud-like  cone  situated  at  the  apex  of  a  small  branch,  and 
consists  of  two  or  three  whorls  of  two  or  three  scales.  The  scales 
of  the  upper  or  middle  scries  each  bear  one  or  two  erect  ovules. 
The  mature  cone  is  fleshy,  with  the  succulent  scales  fused 
together  and  farming  the  fruit-like  structure  known  to  the 
older  botanists  as  the  galbulus,  or  berry  of  the  juniper.  The 
berries  are  red  or  purple  in  colour,  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
a  pea  to  a  nut.  They  thus  differ  considerably  from  the  cones 
of  other  members  of  the  order  Conifcrae,  of  Cymnoiterms 
(f.c),  to  which  the  junipers  belong.  The  seeds  are  osually 
three  in  number,  sometimes  fewer  (i),  rarely  more  (S),  and 
have  the  surface  near  the  middle  or  base  marked  with 
brgc  glands  containing  oiL  The  genus  occurs  in  a  fossil 
state,  four  species  having  been  described  from  rocks  of 
Tertiaiy  age. 

Toe  genus  is  divided  into  three  sections,  Sabina,  Oxycedms 
and  Caryocedrus.  JuHiperiu  Sabina  is  the  savin,  abundant  on 
the  mountains  of  central  Europe,  an  irregularly  spreading  much- 
branched  shrub  with  scale-like  glandular  leaves,  and  emitting 
a  disagreeable  odour  when  bruised.  The  plant  is  poisonous, 
acting  as  a  powerful  local  and  genciral  stimulant,  diaphoretic, 
emmcnagogue  and  anthelmintic;  it  was  formerly  employed  both 
internally  and  externally.  The  oil  of  savin  is  now  occasionally 
used  criminally  as  an  abortilacient.  J.  bcnnudiami,  a  tree  about 
40  or  50  ft.  in  height,  yields  a  fragrant  red  wood,  which  was 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  "  cedar  "  pencils.  The  tree  is  now 
very  scarce  in  Bermuda,  and  the  "  red  cedar,"  J.  viriiniana,  of 
North  America  is  employed  instead  for  pencils  and  dgar-bozes. 
The  red  cedar  is  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Stales 
and  in  Virginia  is  a  tree  50  ft.  in  height.  It  is  very  widely 
distributed  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Florida  and  round  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  extends  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
beyond  to  Vancouver  Island.  The  wood  is  applied  to  many 
uses  in  the  United  States.  The  fine  red  fragrant  heart-wood 
takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  much  used  in  cabinet-work  and 
inlaying,  but  the  small  size  of  the  planks  prevents  its  more 
extended  use.  The  galls  produced  at  the  ends  o{  the  branches 
have  been  used  in  medicine,  and  the  wood  yields  cedar-camphor 
and  oil  of  cedar-wood.  /.  timriftra  is  the  incense  juniper  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  /.  phoenicea  (J-  lyd")  from  the 
Mediterranean  district  is  stated  by  Loudon  to  be  burned  as 
incense. 

J.  commimis,  the  common  juniper  (see  fig.),  and  several  other 
tpeata,  belong  to  the  section  Ozycedrus.    The  common  juniper 
is  a  very  widely  distributed  plant,  occurring  in  the  whole  of 
northern  Europe,  central  and  northern  Asia  to  Kamchatka,  and 
east  and  west  North  America.    It  grows  at  considerable  eleva- 
tions in  southern  Europe,  in  the  Alps,  Apennines,  Pyrenees  and 
Sierra  Nevada  (4000  to  Sooo  ft.).    It  also  grows  in  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  and  at  great  devatnns  on  the  Himalayas.    In  Great 
Britain  it  is  usually  a  shrub  with  spreading  branches,  less 
frequently  a  low  tree.    In  former  times  the  juniper  seems  to 
bave  been  a  very  well-known  plant,  the  name  occurring  almost 
unaltered  in  many  languages.    The  Lat.  juniperus,  probably 
formed  fromyani — crude  form  ofjmenii,  fredi,  young,  and  paren, 
to  prodnce,  is  represented  by  Fr.  {enMvre,  Sp.  entbra,  Ital.  {iiK- 
pUo,  &c    The  dialectical  names,  chiefly  in  European  languages, 
were   collected  by   Prince  L.   L.   Bonaparte,  and   published 
in  the  Academy  (July  17,  1880,  No.  428,  p.  45).    The  common 
janiper  is  ofiicial  in  the  British  pharmacopoeia  and  in  that  of 
the  United  Sutea,  yielding  the  oil  of  juniper,  a  powerful  ifiurctlc, 
distilled  from  the  unripe  fruits.    This  oil  Is  closely  allied  in 
composition  to  oil  of  turpentine  and  Is  given  in  doses  of  a  half 
to  thne  minimi.     The  Spirilts  Jumiptri  ol  the  British'  pharma- 
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copoeia  is  given  in  -daies  up  to  one  drachm.  Much  safer  and 
aMxe  powerful  diuretics  are  now  in  use.  The  wood  a  very 
aromatic  and  is  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  In  Lapland 
the  bark  is  made  into  ropes.  The  fruits  are  used  for  flavonring 
gin  (a  name  derived  from  juniper,  through  Fr.  [eniim) ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  France  a  kind  of  beer  called  [enttrdle  was  made 
from  them  by  the  peasants.  /.  Oxyeedna,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean district  and  Madeira,  yields  cedar-oil  which  is  official 
in  most  of  the  European  pharmacopoeias,  but  not  in  that  of 
Britain.  This  oil  is  largely  used  by  micnoscopists  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "oil-immersion  lens." 

-  The  third  section,  Caryocedrus^  consists  of  a  single  species, 
/.  diupacea  of  Asia  Minor.  The  fruits  are  hirge  and  edible:  they 
are  known  in  the  East  by  the  name  kabkel. 


(Fraa  BfsQcr  iBd  Trfncn's  UtiUiml  ftnit,  hf  ponbuon  «f  ).  ft  A.  ClMfddl.) 
Juniper  {Juniperus  communis). 
I.  Vertical  section  of  fruit, 
a.  Male  catkin. 

JUNIUS,  the  pseudonym  of  a  writer  who  contributed  a  teries  of 
letters  to  the  London  Public  Advertiser,  from  the  3ist  of  January 
1 769  to  the  21st  of  January  17  73.  The  signature  had  been  already 
used  by  him  in  a  letter  of  the  21st  of  November  176S,  which  he 
did  not  include  in  his  collection  of  the  Letters  oj  Junius  published 
in  1772.  The  name  was  chosen  in  all  probability  because  he 
had  already  signed  "  Lucius  "  and  "  Brutus,"  and  wished  to 
exhaust  the  name  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  the  Roman  patriot. 
Whoever  the  writer  was,  he  wrote  under  other  pseudonyms 
before,  during  and  after  the  period  between  January  1769  and 
January  1771.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  written  as 
"  Phno- Junius,"  and  there  is  evidence  that  be  was  identical 
with  "  Veteran,"  "  Nemesis  "  and  other  anonymous  correspond 
dents  of  the  Public  Advertiser.  There  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  "  letters  of  Junius  "  and  bis  so-called  miscellaneous 
letters.  The  second  deal  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  some  of  a 
purely  personal  character,  as  for  instance  the  alleged  injustice 
of  Viscount  Barrington  the  secretary  at  war  to  the  officials  oi 
his  department.  But  the  "  letters  of  Junius  "  had  a  definite 
object— to  discredit  the  ministry  of  the  dnke  of  Grafton.  This 
administration  bad  been  formed  in  October  1768,  when  the  carl 
of  Chatham  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  retire  from  office, 
and  was  a  reconstruction  of  his  cabinet  of  July  1766.    Junius 
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{ought  lor  the  return  to  power  of  Chatham,  who  had  recovered 

and  was  not  on  good  termi  with  his  suoceuors.  He  communi- 
cated with  Chatham,  with  George  GrenviUe,  with  Wilkes,  all 
enemies  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  and  also  with  Hcniy  Sampson 
Woodf  all,  printer  and  part  owner  of  the  PuUU  Aittrlistr.  This 
private  correspondence  has  been  preserved.  It  is  written  in 
the  disguised  hand  used  by  Junius. 

The  letters  are  of  interest  on  three  grooods— their  political 
significance,  their  style,  and  the  mystery  which  long  surrounded 
their  aulhorship.  As  political  writings  they  possess  no  intrinsic 
value.  Junius  was  wholly  destitute  of  insight,  and  of  the  power 
to  disentangle,  define  and  advocate  principles.  The  matter  of 
his  letters  is  always  invective.  He  began  by  a  general  attadt 
on  the  ministry  for  their  personal  immorality  or  meanness.  An 
Ul-judged  defence  of  one  of  the  body — the  marquess  of  Granby, 
commander-in-chief — volunteered  by  Sir  William  Draper,  gave 
him  an  easy  victory  over  a  vulnerable  opponent.  He  then  went 
on  to  pour  acrimonious  abtise  on  Grafton,  on  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
on  King  George  III.  himself  in  the  letter  of  the  19th  of  December 
t76Q,  and  ended  with  a  most  malignant  and  ignorant  assault 
on  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield.  Several  of  his  accusations 
were  shown  to  be  unfounded.  The  practical  effect  of  the  letters 
was  insignificant.  They  were  noticed  and  talked  about.  They 
provoked  anger  and  retorts.  But  the  letter  to  the  king  aroused 
indignation,  and  though  Grafton's  administration  fell  in  January 
1770,  it  was  succeeded  by  the  long-lived  cabinet  of  Lord  North. 
Junius  confessed  himself  beaten,  in  his  private  letter  to  Woodfall 
of  the  19th  of  January  1773.  He  had  materially  contributed 
to  bis  own  defeat  by  his  brutal  violence.  He  sinned  indeed  in 
a  large  company.  The  employment  of  personal  abuse  had  been 
habitual  in  English  political  controversy  for  generations,  and 
in  the  1 8th  century  there  was  a  strong  taste  for  satire.  Latin 
literature,  which  was  not  only  studied  but  imitated,  supplied 
the  inspiration  and  the  models,  in  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  and 
the  speeches  of  Cicero  against  Verrcs  and  Catiline. 

If,  however,  Junius  was  doing  what  others  did,  he  did  it 
better  than  anybody  else — a  fact  which  sufficiently  explains  bis 
rapid  popularity.  His  superiority  lay  in  bis  style.  Here  also 
he  was  by  no  means  original,  and  he  was  unequal.  There  are 
passages  in  his  writings  which  can  be  best  described  in  the 
words  which  Burke  applied  to  another  writer:  "A  mere 
mixture  of  vinegar  and  water,  at  once  vapid  and  sour."  But 
at  his  best  Junius  attains  to  a  high  degree  of  artificial  elegance 
and  vigour.  He  shows  the  influence  of  Bolingbroke,  of  jSwiit, 
and  above  afi  of  Tadlus,  who  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite 
author.  The  imitation  is  never  slavish.  Junius  adapts,  and 
does  not  only  repeat.  The  white  heat  of  bis  maligmty  animates 
the  whole.  No  single  sentence  will  show  the  quality  of  a  style 
which  produces  its  effect  by  persistence  and  repetition,  but  such 
a  typical  passage  as  follows  displays  at  once  the  method  and  the 
qiirit.  It  is  taken  from  Letter  XUX.  to  the  duke  of  Grafton, 
June  3S,  1771: — 

"  The  profound  respect  I  bear  to  the  gracious  prince  who  governs 
this  country  with  no  leaa  honour  to  himself  than  satisfaction  to  his 
subjects,  and  who  restores  you  to  your  rank  under  his  standard,  will 
save  you  from  a  multitude  of  reproaches.  The  attention  1  should 
have  paid  to  your  failings  is  involuntarily  attracted  to  the  hand 
which  rewards  them ;  and  though  I  am  not  so  partial  to  the  royal 
judgment  as  to  affirm  that  the  favour  of  a  king  can  remove  moun- 
Uins  of  infamy,  it  serves  to  lessen  at  least,  for  undoubtedly  it 
divides,  the  burden.  While  I  remember  how  much  is  due  to  bis 
sacred  character,  I  cannot,  with  any  decent  appearance  of  propriety, 
call  you  the  meanest  and  the  basest  fellow  in  the  kingdom.  1 
pnitmt,  my  Lord,  I  do  not  think  you  10.  Yon  will  have  a  dangemis 
rival  in  that  kind  of  fame  to  which  yon  have  hitherto  so  happily 
directed  your  ambition,  as  long  as  there  is  one  man  living  who 
thinks  you  worthy  of  his  confidence,  and  fit  to  be  trusted  with  any 
share  in  his  government. . . .  With  any  other  prince,  the  shamefid 
desertion  of  him  in  the  midst  of  that  distress,  which  you  alone  had 
created,  in  the  very  crisis  cf  danger,  when  he  fancied  ha  saw  the 
throne  already  sarrounded  by  men  of  virtue  and  abilities,  would 
have  outweigned  the  memory  of  your  former  services.  But  his 
majesty  is  full  of  justice,  and  understands  the  doctrine  of  compen- 
sations; he  lemembcrs  with  gratitude  how  soon  you  had  accommo- 
dated your  morals  to  the  necessities  of  hii  service,  now  cheerfully  you 
had  abandoned  the  engagements  of  private  f  rieodship,  and  renounced 


the  most  solemn  pnifessbns  to  the  public.  The  sacritee  «f  Loid 
Chatham  was  not  lost  on  him.  Even  the  cowardice  and  paHdret 
deserting  him  may  have  done  you  no  disservice  in  his  eetnrm.  The 
instance  was  painful,  but  the  principle  might  please." 

What  Is  artificial  and  stQted  in  this  style  did  not  offend  the 
woidd-be  classic  taste  of  the  iSth  century,  and  docs  not  now 
conceal  the  fact  that  the  laboriously  arranged  words,  and  art- 
fully counterbalanced  clauses,  convey  a  venomous  hate  and  scorn. 

The  pre-established  harmony  between  Junius  and  his  readers 
accounts  for  the  rapidity  of  his  success,  and  for  the  importance 
attributed  to  him  by  Burke  and  Johnson,  far  better  writers  than 
himself.  Befoio  1779  there  appealed  at  least  twelve  un- 
authorised republicatloBs  of  his  letters,  made  1^  speculative 
printers.  In  that  year  he  revised  the  collcctitm  named  "  Junius: 
Slat  HominU  umbra,"  with  a  dedication  to  the  English  people 
and  a  preface.  Other  independent  editions  followed  in  quick 
succession.  In  1801  one  was  published  with  annotations  by 
Robert  Heron.  In  1806  another  appeared  with  notes  by  John 
Almon.  The  first  new  edition  of  niX  importance  was  issued  by 
the  Woodfall  family  in  iSis.  It  contained  the  conespondence 
of  Junius  with  H.  S.  Woodfall,  a  selection  of  the  misceflaneotts 
letters  attributed  to  Junius,  facsimiles  of  his  handwriting,  and 
notes  by  Dr  Mason  Good.  Curiosity  as  to  the  mystery  of  the 
authofship  began  to  replace  political  and  literary  interest  in  the 
writings.  Jimius  himself  had  been  eariy  aware  of  the  advantace 
be  secured  by  concealment.  "  The  mystery  of  Junins  increase* 
his  importance  "  is  his  confession  in  a  letter  to  Wilkes  dated 
the  i8th  of  September  1771.  The  calculation  was  a  soimd  one. 
For  two  generations  after  the  appearance  of  the  letter  of  the 
list  of  January  1769,  speculations  aa  to  the  authorship  of 
Junius  were  rife,  and  discussion  had  hardly  ceased  in  19 10. 
Joseph  Parkes,  author  with  Herman  Merivale  of  the  Mtmairt 
of  Sir  Philip  Francis  (1867),  gives  a  list  of  more  than  forty 
persons  who  had  been  supposed  to  be  Junius.  They  ate: 
Edmimd  Burke,  Lord  George  Sackville,  Lord  Chatham,  Colond 
Barti,  Hugh  Macaulay  Boyd,  Dr  Butler,  John  Wilkes,  Lord 
Cbestetfield,  Henry  Flood,  WOUam  Burke,  Gibbon,  W.  E. 
Hamilton,  Charles  Uoyd,  Charles  Lee  (general  in  the  Americaia 
War  of  Independence),  John  Roberta,  George  GrenviUe, 
James  GrenviUe,  Lord  Temple,  Duke  of  Portland,  WiUiam 
Greatrakes,  Richard  Glover,  Sir  William  Jones,  James  Hollis, 
Laughlin  Maclean,  Philip  Roaenbagen,  Home  Tooke,  John  Kent. 
Henry  Grattan,  Daniel  Wiay,  Horace  Walpole,  Alexander 
Wedderbum  (Lord  Loughborough),  Dumiiog  (Lord  Ashburtoa), 
Lieut.-Gei>eral  Sir  R.  Rich,  Dr  ndlip  Frandi,  a  "Junto "  «r 
committee  of  writers  who  used  a  oomaion  name,  De  Lolme,  Ma 
Catherine  Mactuby  (i  733-9 1) ,' Sir  Philip  Francis,  Lord  Littleton, 
Wolfram  Cornwall  and  Gov.  Thomas  PownaU.  In  the  great 
majority  of  caics  the  attribution  Is  baaed  on  nothing  more  than 
a  vague  guess.  Edmund  Burke  denied  that  he  could  have 
written  the  letters  of  Junius  if  he  would,  or  would  have  written 
them  if  he  could.  Grattan  pointed  out  that  he  was  young 
when  they  appeared.  More  plausible  daimst  such  as  those 
made  for  Lord  Temple  and  Lord  George  Sackville,  could  not 
stand  the  test  of  examination.  Indeed  after  1816  tlx  question 
was  not  so  much  "  Who  wrote  Junius?  "  a*  "  Was  Junius  Sir 
Philip  Ftands,  or  some  undiscovcrable  man?  "  In  that  year 
John  Taylor  was  led  by  a  careful  study  of  Woodfall's  edition  of 
181S  to  publish  The  Utntily  »f  Junius  vith  a  distinptisktd  liaimt 
character  utMishtd,  in  which  he  claimed  the  letters  for  Sir 
Philip  Ftands.  He  had  at  first  been  inclined  to  attribute  them 
to  Sir  Philip'a  father,  Dr  Francis,  the  author  of  translations  of 
Horace  and  Demcstlienei.  Taylor  applied  to  Sir  PUlip,  who 
did  not  die  till  t8i8,  for  leave  to  publish,  and  recdved  from  him 
answers  which  to  an  unwary  person  mi^^t  appear  to  conrtitnte 
denials  of  the  authorship,  but  were  in  fact  evasions. 

The  tcaaoos  for  belieWng  that  Sir  Philip  Frands  (f.t.)  vaa 
Junius  are  very  strong.  His  evasions  were  osly  to  be  wperteil. 
Several  of  the  men  he  attacked  lived  nearly  aa  long  aa  himsrif, 
the  sons  of  others  were  conspicuous  In  aodety,  and  King  Geotge 
III.  survived  him.  Sir  Philip,  who  had  bdd  office,  who  had  been 
decorated,  and  who  in  bb  iMer  yean  was  amUthMS  to  obtaia 
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the  gaveraor-geiicnliliip  of  India,  dated  not  confeas  that  he 
was  Junius.  The  similarity  of  his  handwriting  to  the  disguised 
band  used  by  the  writer  of  the  letten  is  very  cloee.  If  Sir 
Philip  Francis  did,  as  his  family  maintain,  address  a  copy  of 
verses  to  a  Miss  Giles  in  the  handwriting  of  Junius  (and  the 
evidence  that  he  did  is  weighty)  there  can  be  no  further  question 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  two.  The  similarity  of  Junius  and 
Frauds  in  regard  to  their  opinions,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their 
knowledge  and  their  known  movements,  amount,  apart  from 
the  handwriting,  almost  to  proof.  It  is  certain  that  many 
felons  have  been  condemned  on  circumstantial  evidence  less 
complete.  The  opposition  to  his  claim  is  based  on  such  asser- 
tions as  that  his  known  handwriting  was  inferior  to  the  feigned 
hand  of  Junius,  and  that  no  man  can  make  a  disguised  hand 
better  than  his  own.  But  the  first  assertion  is  unfounded,  and 
the  second  is  a  mere  expres^n  of  opinion.  It  is  also  said  that 
Francis  must  have  been  guilty  of  baseness  if  he  wrote  Junius, 
but  if  that  explains  why  he  did  not  avow  the  aotbonhip  it  can 
be  shown  to  constitute  a  moral  impossibility  onty  by  an  examina- 
tion of  his  life. 

AtrnioarrtES.— The  best  edition  of  the  Letlers  of  Juniut,  properiy 
•o  called,  with  the  UitaUaneomt  LtlUrs,  a  that  of  J.  Ward  (isS4)- 
The  moat  valuable  contributions  to  the  controversy  as  to  the 
authorship  arc:  The  Handwritini  of  Junius  tnaestigaUd  by  CharUs 
CkaM,  txftrt,  mtk  prijace  and  auoUral  evUence  by  Iht  Hon.  E. 
TwisUlon  (1B71) ;  Memoirt  of  Sir  PkHip  Francis,  K.C.B.,  by  Parkcs 
and  Merivale  (1867);  Junius  Kitealed hy kis SunitiutCrandson,  by 
H.  R.  Francis  (1894):  Tlu  Francis  IcUers,  edited  by  BeaM  Franctt 
and  Eliza  Kcary.  with  a  note  on  the  Junius  controversy  by  C  P. 
Keary -fiooi):  and  "  Francis,  Sir  Philip,"  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  in 
Diet,  of  Not.  Biog.  The  case  for  those  who  decline  to  accept  the 
claim  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  suted  by  C.  W.  Dilke,  Papm  of  a  Critic 
(■875)1  and  Abraham  Kayward.  More  about  Junius^ .  Franciscan 
Tkaiy  Vntonni  (1868).  (D.  H.) 

JUNIUS.  rRANZ  (in  French,  Fraatois  du  Jon),  the  name  of 
two  Huguenot  scholars. 

(i)  FaANzJtnnD5(is45-t<o})  was  bom  at  Bourges  in  France 
on  the  ist  of  May  1545.  He  had  studied  law  for  two  years 
under  Hugo  DoncUus  (1517-1591)  when  he  was  given  a  place 
in  the  retinue  of  the  French  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  but 
before  he  reached  Lyons  the  ambassador  had  departed.  Junius 
found  ample  consolation  in  the  opportunities  for  study  at  the 
gymnasium  at  Lyons.  A  religious  tumult  watned  him  back  to 
Bourges,  where  he  was  cured  of  certain  rationalistic  principles 
that  be  had  imbibed  at  Lyons,  and  he  determined  to  enter  the 
reformed  church.  He  went  in  1562  to  study  at  (Seneva,  where 
he  was  reduced  to  the  direst  poverty  by  the  faOure  of  remit- 
tances from  home,  owing  to  dvil  war  in  France.  He  would 
accept  only  the  barest  sustenance  from  a  humble  friend  who  had 
himself  been  a  ptoligi  of  Junius's  family  at  Bourges,  and  his 
health  was  permanently  injured.  The  long-expected  remittance 
from  home  was  closely  followed  by  the  news  of  the  brutal 
murder  of  his  father  by  a  Catholic  fanatic  at  Issoudun;  and 
Junius  resolved  to  remain  at  Geneva,  where  his.  reputation 
enabled  him  to  live  by  teaching.  In  1565,  however,  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  the  Walloon  chureh  at- Antwerp.  His 
foreign  birth  excluded  him  from  the  privileges  of  the  native 
reformed  pastors,  and  exposed  him  to  persecution.  Several 
times  he  barely  escaped  arrest,  and  finally,  after  spending  six 
months  in  preaching  at  Limburg,  he  was  foreed  to  retire  to 
neidelbcig  in  1567.  There  he  was  welcomed  by  the  elector 
Frederick  II.,  and  temporarily  settled  in  charge  of  the  Walloon 
church  at  SchSnau;  but  in  1568  his  patron  sent  him  as  chaplain 
with  Prince  William  of  Orange  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  to 
the  Ketherlands.  Junius  escaped  as  soon  as  he  could  from  that 
post,  and  returning  to  his  church  remained  there  till  1575.  From 
1573  tin  1578  he  was  at  Heidelberg,  assisting  Emmanuel  Tremel- 
lius  (1510-1580),  whose  daughter  he  married,  in  his  Latin  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Frankfort,  I579);in  1581  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Heidelberg.  Thence  be  was  taken 
to  France  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  after  an  interview  with 
Henry  IV.  was  sent  again  to  Germany  on  a  mission.  As  he  was 
returning  to  France  he  was  named  professor  of  theology  at 
Ldden,  where  he  died  on  the  13th  of  October  ifioi. 
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He  was  a  volumtnons  writer  on  theoCogical  subiccta,  and  tiandatcd 
and  composed  many  exegetical  works.  He  is  best  known  (rom  his 
own  edition  of  the  Latin  Okl  TcsUmcnt,  slightly  altered  from  the 
former  joint  edition,  and  with  a  version  of  the  New  Testament 
added  (Geneva,  1390;  Hanover,  1624).  The  Opera  Tkcototut 
Francisci  Junii  Bilurips  were  published  at  Geneva  (l  vols.,  1613), 
to  which  is  prefixed  his  autobiography,  written  about  isOl  (new  cd., 
edited  by  Abraham  Kuypers,l88a  se<j.).  The  autobiogiaphy  had 
been  published  at  Leiden  (1595),  and  is  reprinted  in  the  Miicetlamn 
Crontntma,  voL  L,  along  with  a  list  of  the  author's  other  writings. 

(2)  FsAifz  Jtninis  {1589-1677),  son  of  the  above,  was  bom 
at  Heidelberg,  and  brought  up  at  Leiden.  His  attention  was 
diverted  from  military  to  theological  studies  by  the  peace  of 
1609  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  In  1617  he  became 
pastor  at  Hillegondsberg,  but  in  1620  went  to  England,  where 
he  became  librarian  to  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundd,  and 
tutor  to  his  son.  He  remained  in  England  thirty  years,  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  afterwards  of  the 
cognate  old  Teutonic  languages.  His  work,  intrinsically  valu- 
able, is  important  as  having  aroused  interest  in  a  frequently 
neglected  subject.  In  1651  he  returned  to  Holland;  and  for 
two  years  lived  in  Friesland  in  order  to  study  the  old  dialect. 
In  1(75  he  returned  to  England,  and  during  the  next  year 
resided  in  Oxford;  in  1677  he  went  to  live  at  Windsor  with  his 
nephew,  Isaac  Vossius,  in  whose  house  he  died  on  the  19th  of 
November  1677.  He  was  buried  at  Windsor  in  St  George's 
ChapeL 

He  was  pre-eminently  a  student.  He  published  Do  piclura 
teterum  (1637)  (in  English  by  the  author,  1638;  enlarged  and  im- 
proved edition,  editeoby  J.  G.  Gracvius,  who  prefixed  a  life  of 
Junius,  with  a  catalogue  of  architects,  painters,  &c.,  and  their 
works,  Rotterdam,  1694);  Observationes  in  WiiUrami  Abbatis 
francicant  parophrasin  cantici  canticorum  (Amsterdam,  1653); 
Aunotationes  in  karmoniam  latiruhJraiKicasn  quatuor  cvangais- 
tarum,  latino  a  Tatiano  confectam  (Amsterdam,  1655);  Caedmonis 
monacH  psraphiaziz  poctica  gmtseos  (Amstcrdant,  1655)  (see 
criticism  under  Caedmos);  Quatuor  D.N.I. C,  eoangeliorum  versiones 
pfrantiquae  duae,  gothica  scilicet  tt  angiO'Saxonica  (Dort,  3  vols., 
1665)  (the  Gothic  version  in  this  book  Junius  transcribed  from  the 
Silver  Codex  of  Ulfilas;  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  is  from  an  edition 
by  Thomas  Marshall,  whose  notes  to  both  versions  arc  given,  and  a 
Gothic  glossary  by  Junius);  FAymMoncum  anglicanum,  edited  by 
Edward  Lye,  and  preceded  by  a  life  of  Junius  and  George  Hickes's 
Anglo-Saxon  grammar  (Oxford,  1743)  (its  results  ie<)Dire  careful 
verification  in  the  light  of  modem  research).  His  rich  collection 
of  ancient  MS5.,  edited  and  annotated  by  him,  Junius  bequeathed 
to  the  university  of  Oxford.  Graevius  gives  a  list  of  them ,  the  most 
important  are  a  version  of  the  Ormulum,  the  version  of  Caedmon, 
and  9  volumes  containing  Ctossanum  v.  Hnguarum  ssptentrionaliuuu 

JUHK.  (1)  (Through  Port,  jnnco,  adapted  from  Javanese 
djong,  or  Malayan  adjong,  ship),  the  name  of  the  native  sailing 
vessel,  common  to  the  far  eastern  seas,  and  espedally  used  by 
the  Chinese  and  Javanese.  It  is  a  flat-bottomed,  high-stemed 
vessel  with  square  bows  and  masts  carrying  tug-sails,  often  made 
of  matting.  (2)  A  nautical  term  for  small  pieces  of  disused 
rope  or  cable,  cut  up  to  make  fenders,  oakum,  &c.,  hence  appUed 
colloquially  by  sailors  to  the  salt  beef  and  pork  used  on  board 
ship.  The  word  is  of  doubtful  origin,  but  may  be  connected 
with  "  junk  "  (lAt.juHctis),  a  reed,  or  tush.  This  word  is  now 
obsolete  except  as  applied  to  a  form  of  surgical  appliance,  used 
as  a  support  in  cases  of  fracture  where  immediate  setting  is 
impossible,  and  consisting  of  a  shaped  pillow  or  cushion  stuffed 
with  straw  or  horsehair,  formerly  with  rushes  or  reeds. 

JUNKER,  WILHELH  (1840-1892),  German  explorer  of  Africa, 
was  bom  at  Moscow  on  the  6th  of  April  1840.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  Dorpat,  GCtlingen,  Berlin  and  Prague,  but  did  not 
practise  for  long.  After  a  series  of  short  journeys  to  Iceland, 
Tunis  and  Lower  Egypt,  he  remained  almost  continuously  in 
eastern  Equatorial  Africa  from  1875  to  1886,  making  first 
Khartum  and  afterwards  Lado  the  base  of  his  expeditions. 
Junker  was  a  leisurely  traveller  and  a  careful  observer;  his  main 
object  was  to  study  the  peoples  with  whom  he  came  into  contact, 
and  to  collect  spedmens  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  restilt 
of  his  investigations  in  these  particulars  is  given  in  his  Seistn  in 
Afriht  (3  vols.,  Vienna,  1889-1891),  a  work  of  high  merit.  An 
English  translation  by  A.  H.  Keane  was  published  in  1890-1892. 
Peihaps  the  greatest  service  he  rendered  to  geographical  sdence 
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wu  his  investigation  o(  tl>e  Nile-Cango  watenhed,  when  he  snC' 
cessfuUy  combated  Georg  Schweinfunh's  hydrogiaphica!  theorin 
and  established  the  identity  o{  the  Welle  and  Ubangi.  The  Mah- 
dist  rising  pievented  his  return  to  Europe  through  the  Sudan,  ai 
he  had  planned  to  do,  in  1884,  and  an  expedition,  fitted  out  in 
1885  by  his  brother  in  St  Petersburg,  failed  to  reach  him.  Junker 
then  determined  to  go  south.  Leaving  Wadclai  on  the  and  of 
January  1886  he  travelled  by  way  of  Uganda  and  Tabora  and 
reached  Zanzibar  in  December  1886.  In  1887  he  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  As  an  explorer 
Junker  is  entitled  to  high  rank,  his  ethnographical  observations 
in  the  Niam-Niam  (Azandeh)  country  being  especially  valuable. 
Be  died  at  St  Pcteisbuig  on  the  13th  of  February  1892. 

Sec  the  biogninhical  notice  by  E.  G.  Ravcnstrin  in  Procuiinis  of 
fkt  Rayal  Ctoirapkical  Sxidy  (189]},  pp.  185-187. 

jmnCBT,  a  dish  of  milk  curdled  by  rennet,  Served  vrith 
dotted  cream  and  flavoured  with  nutmeg,  which  is  particularly 
associated  in  England  with  Devonshire  and  CornwaU.  The 
word  is  of  somewhat  obscure  history.  It  appears  to  come 
through  O.  Ft.  jorupuUe,  a  rush-basket,  from  Lat.  juncus,  rush. 
In  Norman  dialect  this  word  is  used  of  a  cream  cheese.  The 
commonly  accepted  oii^  is  that  it  refers  to  the  rush-basket  on 
which  such  cream  cheeses  or  curds  were  served.  Juncadt 
appears  in  Rabelais,  and  is  explained  by  Cotgravc  as  "  spoon- 
meat,  rose-water  and  sugar."  Nicholas  UdaQ  (in  his  translation 
of  Erasmus's  Apoplillicgms,  1542)  speaks  of  "  marchepaines  or 
wafers  with  other  like  junkerie."  The  word  "  jtioket "  is  also 
used  for  a  festivity  or  picnic. 

JUMOb  the  chief  Roman  and  Latin  goddess,  and  the  special 
object  of  worship  by  women  at  all  the  critical  moments  of  life. 
The  etymology  of  the  name  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  usually  taken 
■s  a  shortened  form  of  Jmino,  answering  to  Jmis,  from  a  root 
in,  shining.  Under  Greek  influence  Juno  was  early  identified 
with  the  Greek  Hera,  with  whose  cult  and  characteristics  she  has 
much  in  common;  thus  the  Juno  with  whom  we  are  familiar 
in  Latin  literature  is  not  the  true  Roman  deity.  In  the  Acncid, 
for  example,  her  policy  is  antagonistic  to  the  plans  of  Jupiter 
for  the  conquest  of  Latium  and  the  future  greatness  of  Rome; 
though  in  the  fourth  Ecloiue,  as  Ludna,  she  appears  in  her  proper 
r61e  as  assisting  at  childbirth.  It  was  under  Greek  influence 
again  that  she  became  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  the  mother  of  Mars; 
the  true  Roman  had  no  such  pcimnat  interest  in  his  deities  as  to 
invent  family  relations  for  them. 

That  Juno  was  eqxcially  a  deity  of  women,  and  represents  in 
a  sense  the  female  principle  of  life,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  as  every 
man  had  his  icnius,  so  every  woman  had  her  Juno;  and  the 
goddesa  herself  may  have  been  a  devdopment  o(  this  conception. 
The  various  forms  of  her  cult  all  show  her  in  close  connexion 
with  women.  As  Juno  Ludna  she  was  invoked  in  childbirth, 
and  on  the  ist  of  March,  the  old  Roman  New  Year's  day,  the 
matrons  met  and  made  offerings  at  her  temple  in  a  grove  on 
the  Esquiline;  hence  the  day  was  known  as  the  Uatranalia.  As 
Caprttina  she  was  eqicdally  worshipped  by  female  slaves  on 
the  7th  of  July  {Notuu  Caprotinae);  as  Sospila  she  was  invoked 
all  over  Latium  as  the  saviour  of  women  in  thcii  perils,  and 
later  as  the  saviour  of  the  state;  and  under  a  number  of  other 
titles,  Cinxia,  Unxia,  Pronuba,  &c,  we  find  her  taking  a  leading 
part  in  the  ritual  of  marriage.  Her  real  or  supposed  connexion 
with  the  moon  is  explained  by  the  alleged  influence  of  the  moon 
on  the  lives  of  women;  thus  she  became  the  ddty  of  the  Kalends, 
or  day  of  the  new  moon,  when  the  npna  taeroTMm  offered  a  lamb 
to  her  in  the  ritjia,  and  her  husband  the  m  made  known  to  the 
people  the  day  on  which  the  Nonea  would  fall.  Thus  she  is 
brought  into  dose  relation  with  Janus,  who  also  was  worshipped 
on  the  Kalends  by  the  rex  taerormn,  and  it  may  be  that  in  the 
oldest  Roman  religion  these  two  were  more  dosely  connected 
than  Juno  and  Jupiter.  But  in  historical  times  she  was  asso- 
daled  with  Jupiter  in  the  great  temple  on  the  Capitoline  hill  as 
Juno  Retina  the  queen  of  all  Junooes  or  queen  of  heaven,  as 
Jupiter  there  was  Oplimtu  Uaximui  (see  JuprrcR},  and  under 
the  same  title  she  was  enticed  from  Veil  after  its  capture  in 
392  B.C.,  and  settled  in  a  temple  oa  the  Aventine.   Thus  exalted 


above  all  other  female  ddties,  she  was  prepared  for  that  identi- 
fication with  Hera  which  was  alluded  to  above.  Tliat  she  was  in 
some  sense  a  ddty  of  light  seems  certain;  as  Ludna,  «.f.,  she 
introduced  new-bom  infanta."  in  luminis  eras." 

See  Roscher's  article  "  Juno  "  In  hit  Lexicon  of  Mythology,  and 
his  earlier  treatise  on  Juno  and  Hera;  Wiasowa,  lUifum  «M  Aattm 
dcr  RSmtr,  113  folL;  also  a  fxak  diacuaaon  by  Walter  Otto  in 
PkMopu  for  190S  (p.  161  foil.).  (W.  W.  F.*) 

JUNOT,  iUIDOCHB,  Dtrxz  or  Absadtes  (1771-1813),  French 
general,  was  bom  at  Bussy-le-Grand  (CAte  d'Or),  on  the  33rd 
of  October  177 1.  He  went  to  school  at  Chatillon,  and  waa  known 
among  his  comrades  as  a  blustering  but  lovable  oeatute,  with  s 
pugnacious  disposition.  He  was  studying  bw  in  Paris  at  the 
Outbreak  of  the  Revolution  and  joined  a  volunteer  battalion. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  wlour  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Revolutionary  wars,  and  came  under  the  spedal  notice  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  during  the  siege  of  Toulon,  whDe  serviog 
as  his  seoetaty.  It  is  tebted  that  as  he  was  taking  down  a 
de^atch,  a  shell  burst  bard  by  and  covered  the  pqier  with  sand, 
whereupon  he  exclaimed,  "  BienI  nous  n'avions  pas  de  sable 
pour  sicher  I'encre  1  en  void  1 "  He  remained  the  faithful 
companion  of  his  chid  during  the  latter's  temporary  diagracc, 
and  went  with  him  to  Italy  as  aide-de-camp.  He  distinguished 
himself  so  much  at  the  battle  of  Millesino  that  he  was  sdected 
to  carry  back  the  captured  colours  to  Paris;  returning  to  Italy 
he  went  through  the  campaign  with  honour,  but  was  badly 
wounded  in  the  bead  at  Lonato.  Many  lash  inddenti  in  hi* 
career  may  be  traced  to  this  wound,  from  which  he  never  com- 
pletdy  recovered.  During  the  expedition  to  Egypt  he  became 
a  general  of  brigade.  His  devotion  to  Bonaparte  involved  him 
in  a  duel  with  General  Lanusse,  in  which  he  was  again  wounded. 
He  bad  to  be  left  in  Egypt  to  recover,  and  in  crossing  to  France 
was  captured  by  English  cruisers.  On  his  return  to  France  be 
was  made  commandant  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  promoted 
general  of  division.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  nuiried  Laure 
Permon  (see  JCNOT,  Ladre).  He  next  served  at  Arras  in  com- 
mand of  the  grenadiers  of  the  army  destined  for  the  invasion  ol 
England,  and  made  some  alterations  in  the  equipment  of  the 
troops  which  received  the  praise  of  the  emperor.  It  was, 
however,  a  bitter  mortification  that  he  was  not  appointed  a 
marshal  of  France  when  he  tccdved  the  gnai  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honour.  He  was  made  colonel-general  oif  hussars 
instead  and  sent  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  his  entry  into  which 
dly  resembled  a  royal  progress.  But  he  was  so  resdcss  and  dis- 
satisfied in  the  Portuguese  capital  that  he  set  out,  without  kave, 
for  the  army  of  Napoleon,  with  which  he  took  pan  in  the  batUe 
of  Austcrlitz,  behaving  with  his  usual  courage  and  aeaL  But 
he  soon  gave  fresh  offence.  Although  his  early  devotioa  was 
never  forgotten  by  the  emperor,  his  uncertain  temper  and  want  of 
sdf-control  made  it  dangerous  to  employ  him  at  court  or  head- 
quarters, and  he  was  sent  to  Parma  to  put  down  an  msurrectioa 
and  to  be  out  of  the  way.  In  1806  he  was  recalled  and  became 
governor  of  Paris.  His  extravagance  and  prodigality  shocked 
the  government,  and  some  rumours  of  an  intrigue  with  a  lady 
of  the  impciial  family — it  is  said  Pauline  Bonaparte — made  it 
desirable  again  to  send  him  away.  He  was  therefore  appointed 
to  lead  an  invading  force  into  PortugoL  For  the  first  time 
Junot  bad  a  great  task  to  perform,  and  only  his  own  resources  to 
fall  back  upon  for  its  achievement.  Early  in  November  1807 
he  set  out  from  Salamanca,  crossed  the  mountains  of  Bdra, 
rallied  his  wearied  forces  at  Abrautes,  and,  with  1500  men, 
dashed  upon  Lisbon,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  seise  the  Portuguese 
fleet,  which  had,  however,  just  sailed  away  with  the  regent  and 
court  to  Brazil  The  whole  movement  only  took  a  month; 
it  was  undoubtedly  bold  and  well-conducted,  and  Junot  was 
made  duke  of  Abrantes  and  invested  with  the  govemotship 
of  Portugal.  But  administration  was  his  weak  point.  He  was 
not  a  dvil  governor,  but  a  sabrcur,  brave,  truculent,  and  also 
dissipated  and  rapadous,  though  in  the  last  respect  be  was  far 
from  being  the  wont  offender  amongst  the  French  generals  ia 
Spain.  His  hold  on  Portugal  was  never  supported  by  a  really 
adequate  force,  and  hi*  own  conduct,  which  resembled  that  ol 
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an  eutem  mooaidi,  did  notliiBg  to  cooiolidats  his  cnnquot. 
After  Wdlesiey  encounteied  him  at  Vimien  (ice  Penihsvur 
Was)  he  «*s  obliged  to  conclude  the  io<aUed  convention  of 
Cintra,  and  to  withdnw  from  Foitagal  with  all  his  forces. 
Napoleon  was  furioos,  but,  as  he  said,  was  spared  the  necessity 
of  sending  his  old  friend  before  a  court  martial  by  the  fact  that 
the  English  put  their  own  gencnb  on  their  trial.  Junot  was 
sent  back  to  Spain,  where,  in  i8io-i8ir,  acting  under  Masstna, 
he  was  once  more  seriously  wounded.  His  Isst  campaign  was 
Bade  in  Russia,  and  he  received  more  than  a  just  share  of 
discredit  for  it.  Napoleon  next  appointed  him  to  govern 
Illyria.  But  Junot's  mind  had  become  detanged  imder  the 
Wright  of  his  misfortUBes,  and  on  the  29th  of  July  1813,  at 
Hontbard,  he  threw  hinisdf  from  a  window  in  a  fit  of  insanity. 
JUHOT,  LAURB,  DucBXSS  or  Abxamtzs  (1783-1834),  wife  of 
the  preceding,  was  bora  at  Hontpellier.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Mme.  Pennon,  to  whom  during  her  widowhood  the  young 
Bonqjarte  made  an  offer  of  marriage— «och  at  least  is  the  venion 
presented  by  the  daughter  in  her  celebrated  Uancirt.  The 
Fermon  family,  after  various  vicissitudes,  settled  at  Paris,  and 
Bonaparte  cer.tainly  fiequented  their  house  a  good  deal  after 
the  downfall  of  the  JacoUn  patty  in  Thenaidar  1794.  Mile. 
Pennon  was  manied  to  Junot  early  in  the  eonsuhte,  and  at 
once  entered  eagerly  into  all  the  gaieties  of  Paris,  and  became 
noted  for  her  beauty,  her  caustic  wit,  and  her  eztrava^mce. 
The  first  consul  nicknamed  her  pdiJe  tale,  but  treated  her  and 
Junot  with  the  utmost  generosity,  a  fact  which  did  not  restrain 
her  sarcasms  and  slanders  in  her  portrayal  of  him  in  her  itewuirs. 
During  Junot's  diplomatic  miaaion  to  Lisbon,  his  wife  displayed 
her  prodigality  so  that  on  his  return  to  Paris  in  1806  be  was 
burdened  with  debts,  which  his  own  intrigues  did  not  kasen. 
She  joined  him  again  at  Lisbon  after  he  had  entered  that  dty 
as  conqueror  at  the  close  of  1807;  but  even  the  presents  and  spoils 
won  at  Lisbon  did  not  satisfy  her  denuoid^;  she  accompanied 
Junot  through  part  of  tho  Peninsular  War.  On  her  return 
to  Fiance  she  d^pleased  the  emperor  by  her  vivacious  remarks 
and  by  receiving  guests  whom  he  disliked.  The  mental  malady 
Of  Juoot'  thereafter  threatened  her  with  ruin;  this  perhaps 
explains  why  she  took  some  part  in  the  intrigues  for  bringing 
back  the  Bourbons  in  1814.  She  did  not  side  with  N^wleon 
during  the  Hundred  Days.  After  1815  she  spent  most  of  her 
time  at  Rome  amidst  artistic  society,  which  she  enlivened  with 
her  sprightly  converse.  She  also  compiled  her  spirited  but 
somewhat  qiiteful  Uaiuirs,  which  were  published  at  Paris  in 
18JI-1834  in  18  voltmies.    Many  editions  have  since  appeared. 

Of  her  other  books  the  most  noteworthy  aie  Hisloira  conSempo* 
raina  (2  vols.,  183s);  SciHts  ie  la  tit  tspamuAe  (1  vols.,  ISU); 
JJisloirt  ia  laUnu  it  Paris  (6  vols.,  1837-1838);  Soiatimt  d^m 
ambassadt  et  d'm  sijow  tn  Esparnt  €t  en  Portugal,  de  iSoS  d  i8u 
d  vols..  1837).  UHL.R.) 

JURTA  (from  jimtar,  to  jobi),  «  Spanish  word  meaning 
(i)  any  meeting  foracommoopurpose;Xa)a  committee;  (3)  an 
administrative  council  or  board.  The  original  meaning  is 
now  rather  ]ost  in  the  two  derivative  significations.  The 
Spaniards  have  even  begun  to  make  use  of  the  barbarism 
misin,  corrupted  from  the  English  "  meeting."  The  voiAjwila 
baa  always  been  and  still  is  used  in  the  other  senses.  Some 
of  the  boards  by  which  the  Spanish  administration  was  conducted 
under  the  Habsburg  and  the  earlier  Bourbon  kings  were  styled 
juntas.  The  superior  governing  body  of  the  Inquisition  was  the 
junta  tutrema.  The  provincial  committees  formed  to  organize 
resistance  to  Napoleon's  invasion  in  1808  were  so  called,  and  so 
was  the  general  committee  chosen  from  among  them  to  represent 
the  nation.  In  the  War  of  Independence  (1808-1814),  and  in  all 
subsequent  civil  wars  or  revolutionary  disturbances  in  Spain  or 
Spani^  America,  the  local  executive  bodies,  elected,  or  in  some 
cases  self^chosen,  to  appoint  ofiicen,  raise  money  and  soldiers, 
look  after  the  wounded,  and  discharge  the  functions  of  an 
administration,  have  been  known  as  juntas. 

7he  form  "  Junto,"  a  comiption  due  to  other.Spanisb  words 
exxling  in  -o,  ckmt  into  use  in  English  in  the  17th  century,  often 
bs  •  dUparaging  sense,  of  a  party  united  for  a  political  puipote, 
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a  faction  or  cabal ;  it  was  particularly  applied  to  the  advisers  of 
Charles  I.,  to  the  Rump  under  Cromwell,  and  to  the  leading 
members  of  the  great  Whig  houses  who  controlled  the  govern- 
ment in  the  reigns  of  William  111.  and  Anne. 

JUPITER,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Roman  state.  The  great  and 
constantly  growing  influence  exerted  from  a  very  eariy  period 
on  Rome  by  the  superior  civilization  of  Greece  not  only  caused 
a  modification  of  the  Roman  god  on  the  analogy  of  Zaa,  the 
supreme  deity  of  the  Greeks,  but  led  the  Latin  writers  to  identify 
the  one  with  the  other,  and  to  attribute  to  Jupiter  myths  and 
family  relations  which  were  purely  Greek  and  never  belonged  to 
the  teal  Roman  religion.  The  Jupiter  of  actual  wonhip  was  a 
Roman  god;  the  Jupiter  of  Latin  literature  was  more  than  half 
Greek.  This  identification  was  facilitated  by  the  community  of 
characterwhich  really  belonged  to  Jupiter  and  Zeus  as  the  Roman 
and  Greek  developments  of  a  common  original  conception  of 
the  god  of  the  Ught  and  the  heaven. 

That  this  was  the  original  idea  of  Jupiter,  not  only  in  Rome, 
but  among  all  Italian  peoples,  admits  of  no  dosbt.  The  eariiest 
form  of  h^  name  was  Dimis  paltr,  or  Diespiltr,  and  his  special 
priest  was  the  flaraen  dialis;  all  thiese  words  point  to  a  root  ifit, 
shining,  and  the  connexion  with  diet,  day,  is  obvious  (cf.  Jimo). 
Qne  of  his  most  ancient  epithets  is  Imeelius,  the  light-bringer; 
and  later  literature  has  preserved  thesameideain  such  phrases  ss 
nt  Jne,  under  the  open  sky.  All  days  of  the  full  moon  (idta) 
were  sacred  to  him;  all  emanations  from  the  sky  were  due  to  him 
and  in  the  oldest  fonn  of  religious  thought  were  probably 
believed  to  be  manifestations  of  the  god  himself.  As  Jupiter 
Elieius  he  was  propitiated,  with  a  peculiar  ritual,  to  send  rain  in 
time  of  drought ;  as  Jupiter  Pilpir  he  had  an  altar  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  and  all  places  struck  by  lightning  were  made  his  pro- 
perty and  guarded  from  the  profane  by  a  circular  wall.  The 
vintage,  which  needs  especially  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun, 
was  under  Us  particular  care,  and  in  the  festivals  connected 
with  it  {Vinalia  urbana)  and  Medilrinalia,  he  was  the  deity 
invoked^  and  his  flamen  the  priest  employed.  Throughout  Italy 
we  find  him  .worshipped  on  the  summits  of  hills,  where  nothing 
intervened  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  where  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  sky  could  be  conveniently  observed.  Thus  on  the 
Alban  hill  south  of  Rome  was  an  ancient  seat  of  his  wonhip  as 
Jupiter  Laliaris,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  league  of  thirty 
Latin  cities  of  which  Rome  was  originally  an  ordinary  member. 
At  Rome  itself  it  is  on  the  CapitoUne  hill  that  we  find  his  <ridest 
temple,  described  by  Livy  (i.  10);  here  we  have  a  tradition  of 
his  sacred  tree,  the  oak,  common  to  the  worship  both  of  Zeus 
and  Jupiter,  and  here  too  was  kept  the  lapit  stlex,  perhaps  a 
celt,  bdieved  to  have  been  a  thunderbolt,  which  was  used 
symbolically  by  the  fetiales  when  officially  declaring  war  and 
making  treaties  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  state.  Hence  the 
curious  form  of  oath,  Jcvem  lapidem  jtirare,  used  both  in  public 
and  private  life  at  Rome. 

In  this  oldest  Jupiter  of  the  Latins  and  Romans,  the  god  o( 
the  light  and  the  heaven,  and  the  god  invoked  in  taking  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  we  may  undoubtedly  see  not  only  the  great 
protecting  deity  of  the  race,  but  one,  and  perhaps  the  only  one, 
whose  worship  embodies  a  distinct  moral  conception.  He  is 
specially  concerned  with  oaths,  treaties  and  leagues,  and  it  was  in 
the  presence  of  his  priest  that  the  most  ancient  and  sacred  form 
of  marriage,  cmfarreaUo,  took  place.  The  lesser  deities,  Dius 
Fidius  and  Fides,  were  probably  originally  identical  with  him, 
and  only  gained  a  separate  existence  in  course  of  time  by  a  process 
familiar  to  students  of  ancient  religion.  This  connexion  with 
the  conscience,  with  the  sense  of  obligation  and  right  dealing, 
was  never  quite  lost  throughout  Roman  history.  In  Virgil's 
great  poem,  though  Jupiter  is  in  many  ways  as  much  Greek  as 
Roman,  he  b  still  the  great  protecting  deity  who  keeps  the  hero  in 
the  path  of  duty  {pietas)  towards  gods,  state  and  family. 

But  this  aspect  of  Jupiter  gained  a  new  force  and  meaning  at 
the  close  of  the  monarchy  with  the  building  of  the  famous  temple 
on  the  Capitol,  of  which  the  foundations  are  still,  to  be  seen. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Optitmu  Uaximus,  i.e.  the  best 
and  greatest  of  all  the  Jupiteis,  and  with  Mm  were  associated 
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Juno  and  Minerva,  in  a  fashion  whicli  deariy  indicates  a 
Giaeco-Etnucan  origin;  for  the  combination  of  tlirec  deities 
in  one  temple  was  foreign  to  the  ancient  Roman  religion,  while 
it  is  found  both  in  Greece  and  Etruria.  This  temple  was  built 
on  a  scale  of  magnificence  quite  unknown  to  primitive  Rome, 
and  was  beyond  doubt  the  worlr  of  Etruscan  architects  employed, 
we  may  presume,  by  the  Tarquinii.  Its  three  ciUae  contained 
the  statues  of  tbe  three  deities,  with  Jupiter  in  the  middle 
holding  his  tbunderlwh.  Henceforward  it  was  the  centre  of 
the  reUgious  life  of  the  state,  and  symbolized  its  unity  and 
strength.  Its  dedication  festival  fell  on  tbe  i  jth  of  September, 
on  which  day  the  consuls  originally  succeeded  to  office;  accom-- 
panied  by  the  senate  and  other  magistrates  and  priests,  and  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  their  predecessors,  they  offered 
to  the  great  god  a  white  beifer,  his  favourite  sacrifice,  and 
after  rendering  thanks  for  the  preservation  of  the  state  during 
the  past  year,  made  the  same  vow  as  that  by  which  they  them- 
selves had  been  bound.  Then  followed  the  tftUum  Jmis  or 
feast  of  Jupiter,  in  which  the  three  deities  seem  to  have  been 
visibly  present  in  the  form  of  their  statues,  Jupiter  having  a 
couch  and  each  goddess  a  mOs,  and  shared  tbe  meal  with  senate 
and  magistrates.  In  later  times  this  day  became  the  central 
point  of  tbe  great  Roman  games  (ftM  Rtmani),  originally 
games  vowed  in  honour  of  the  god  if  be  brought  a  war  to  a 
successful  issue.  When  a  victorious  amy  returned  bony, 
it  was  to  this  temple  that  the  triumphal  procession  passed, 
and  the  triumph  of  which  we  hear  so  often  in  Roman  history  may 
be  talcen  as  a  religious  ceiemonial  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  The 
general  was  dressed  and  painted  to  resemble  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
himself,  and  was  drawn  on  a  gilded  chariot  by  four  white  horses 
through  the  Porta  TriumphaUs  to  the  Capitol,  wbere  he  offered 
a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  god,  and  Uid  on  his  knees  the  victor's 
laurels  (see  TatUKFH). 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  Republic  the  great  god  of  the 
Capitol  in  his  temple  looking  down  on  the  Forum  continued 
to  overshadow  all  other  worships  as  the  one  in  which  the  whole 
state  was  concerned,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  rather  than 
any  one  gens  or  family.  Under  Augustus  and  the  new  monarchy 
it  is  sometimes  said  that  tbe  Capitolioe  worship  suffered  to  some 
eztentaneclipieCJ.B. Carter,  riteJUtftmo/JToKui,  p.  tteseq.); 
and  it  is  true  that  as  it  was  the  poGcy  of  Augustus  to  identify 
the  state  with  the  interests  of  faia  own  family,  he  did  what  was 
feasible  to  direct  the  attention  of  tbe  people  to  the  worships 
in  which  he  and  his  family  were  specially  concerned;  thus  his 
temple  of  ApoUo  on  the  Falatine,  and  that  of  Mars  Vltor  in  the 
Forum  Augusti,  took  over  a  few  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  cult 
on  the  CapitoL  But  Augustus  was  far  too  shrewd  to  attempt 
to  oust  Jupiter  Optimus  Mazimus  from  his  paramount  position; 
and  be  became  the  protecting  deity  of  the  reigning  emperor  as 
representing  the  state,  as  he  had  been  the  protecting  deity  of 
the  free  republic.  His  worship  spread  over  tbe  whole  empire; 
it  is  probable  that  every  city  bad  its  temple  to  the  three  deities 
of  tbe  Roman  Capitol,  and  the  fact  that  tbe  Romans  chose  the 
name  of  Jupiter  in  almost  every  case,  by  which  to  indicate  the 
chief  deity  of  the  subject  peoples,  proves  that  they  continued 
to  regard  him,  so  long  as  his  wor^p  existed  at  all,  as  the  god 
whom  they  themselves  looked  upon  as  greatest. 

See  Zbo^^  Romak  RELicroN.  Excellent  accounts  of  Jupiter  may 
be  found  in  Roscbcr'i  Mytiwlogkal  Ltxieon,  and  in  Wiiaowa  a 
tUtiti'''  ""^  KkUu  itr  Rimer  (p.  loo  seq.). 

(W.M.RA.:  W.W.F.*) 

JUPRBR,  In  astronomy,  the  largest  planet  of  the  solarsystem; 
his  size  is  so  great  that  it  exceeds  the  collective  mass  of  all  the 
others  In  the  proportion  of  5  to  s.  He  travels  in  his  orbit  at  a 
mean  distance  fro^  the  sun  exceeding  that  of  the  earth  S'S  times, 
or  483,000,000  miles.  The  eccentricity  of  this  orbit  is  consider- 
able, amounting  to  o-048,  so  that  his  maximum  and  minimum 
distances  are  504,000,000  and  46},ooo,ooo  miles  respectively. 
When  in  opposition  and  at  his  mean  distance,  be  is  situated 
390,000,000  miles  from  the  earth.  His  orbit  is  inclined  about 
I*  18'  40'  to  the  ecliptic.  His  sidereal  revolution  is  completed 
I"  4M>-s8s  days  or  11  years  Ji4'9  days,  and  his  syiuxlical 


period,  or  the  mean  ialccval  separating  bis  ictnras  to  oppoailiaa, 

amounts  to  398-87  days.  His  real  polar  and  equatorial  diametas 
measure  84,570  and  90,190  miles  respectivdy,  so  that  the  mean  is 
87,380  miles.  His  apparent  diameter  (equatorial)  as  seen  from 
the  earth  varies  from  about  31',  when  in  conjunction  with  the 
sua,  to  50'  in  opposition  to  that  lumiiury.  The  oblateness,  or 
compression,  of  his  globe  amounts  to  about  iVs  his  volume 
exceeds  that  of  the  earth  1390  times,  while  his  mass  is  about  300 
times  greater.  These  values  ate  believed  to  be  as  aocuimte  as 
the  best  modem  determinations  allow,  but  there  are  some  differ- 
ences amongst  various  observers  and  absolute  exactness  cannot 
be  obtained. 

The  discovery  of  telescopic  construction  early  in  the  17th 
century  and  the  practical  use  of  the  telescope  by  Galileo  and  others 
greatly  enriched  our  knowledge  of  Jupiter  and  his  system.  Four 
of  the  satellites  were  detected  in  1610,  but  the  dark  bands  or 
belts  on  the  globe  of  the  planet  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
noticed  until  twenty  years  later.  Though  UUileo  first  sighted 
the  satellites  and  petaeveringly  studied  the  Jovian  orb,  be  failed 
to  distinguish  the  belts,  and  we  have  to  conclude  either  that  these 
features  were  unusually  faint  at  the  period  of  his  observations, 
or  that  his  telescopes  were  insufficiently  powerful  to  render  them 
visible.  The  belts  were  first  recognized  by  Nicolas  Zucchi  and 
DanielBaHoUontheiythof  Mayt63o.  They  weteseen  also  by 
Francesco  Fontana  in  the  same  and  immediately  succeeding  years, 
and  byotherobserversof  about  the  same  period,  iiuluding  Zappi, 
Giovanni  Battista  Ricdoli  ami  Francesco  Maria  GrinuildL 
Improvements  in  telescopes  were  quickly  introduced,  and  be- 
tween 1655  and  16M  C.  Huygens,  R.  Hooke  and  J.  D.  Cassini 
made  more  effective  observations.  Hooke  discovered  a  large 
dark  spot  in  the  planet's  southern  hemisphere  on  the  sgth  of 
May  1664,  and  from  this  object  Cassini  determined  the  rotation 
period,  in  1665  and  later  years,  as  9  bouts  $6  minutes. 

The  belts,  spots  and  irregular  markings  on  Jupiter  have  now 
been  assiduously  studied  during  nearly  three  centuries.  These 
mariungs  an  extremely  variable  in  their  tones,  tints  and  relative 
velocities,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  atmo- 
spheric formations  floating  above  the  surface  of  the  planet  in  a 
series  of  different  currents.  Certain  of  the  mariungs  appear  to 
be  fairly  durable,  though  their  rates  of  motion  exhibit  consider- 
able anomalies  and  prove  that  they  must  be  quite  detached  frara 
the  actual  sphere  of  Jupiter.  At  various  times  determinatioas 
of  the  rotation  period  were  made  as  follows: — 
DaU.       Oimver.  Period.  Place  ^SpoL 

167*     J.  D.  Csssitti  9  h.  ss  m.  so  s.  Lat.  16*  S. 

169a  „  9  k.  so  m.  Equator. 

1708      T.  P.  Maraldi  9  h.  55  m.  48  s.  S.  tropical  zone 

1773      J.  Sylvabelie  9  h.  36  m.       '  „ 

1788      J.  H.  Schreter         9  h.  55  m:  33-6  s.       Lat.  ti*  N. 
■  788  ..  9  h.  55  m.  17-6  B.       Lat.  20*  S. 

183s     J.  H.  MUler  9  h.  sS  m-  a6-s  s.       Lat.  s*  N. 

183s     C.  B.  Airy  9  h.  SS  m.  21-3  s.       N.  tropical  aoae. 

A  great  number  of  Jovian  features  have  been  traced  in  more 
recent  years  and  their  rotation  periods  ascertained.     According 
to  the  researches  of  Stanley  Williams  tbe  rates  of  motion  for 
different  latitudes  of  the  planet  are  approximately  as  under: — 
Laliluie.  Relalim  Peried. 

+is'  to  +28* 9  h.  55  m.  37-5  •. 

+2»   to  +24* 9  h.  54)  m.  to  9  h.  56)  m. 

■i-24*  to  -i-20* 0  h.  48  m.  to  9  h.  49i  m. 

■1-20*  to  -i-io* 9  h.  SS  m-  33-9  a. 

■t-io*to— 12* 9h.  som-soi. 

—  i2*to— 18* 9h.  ssm.  40  s. 

-18*  to -37* 9h.  ssm.  «8-Is. 

-37*  to -55* 9h.S5i»-Ss. 

W.  F.  Denning  gives  the  following  relative  periods  for  the  years 
1898  to  190s:— 

LalityJe.  Rolalien  Perici. 

N.N.  temperate 9  h.  55  m.  41-3  s. 

N.  temperate      .     .     .  •  .     .     9  h.  SS  m-  53-8  a. 

N.  tropical 9  h.  SS  m-  30  s. 

Equatorial 9l1.soro.a7s. 

S.  teapeiate      .     .     .     .     >    9  h.  SS  m-  >9-S  s. 

S.S.  tempente 9  h.  53  m.  7  a. 
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The  above  ire  the  mean  peclodi  derived  bon  a  lufe  Bombci 
of  miriringi  The  bay  or  hollow  in 
the  gnat  nutheni  equatorial  belt 
north  of  the  red  spot  has  perhaps  been 
obaerved  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  feature  on  Jupiter  except  the  ted 
spot  itself.  H.  Schwahe  saw  the 
hoUov  in  the  belt  on  the  5th  of 
September  1831  and  on  many  subse- 
quent dates.  The  rotation  period  of 
this  object  during  the  seventy  years 
Fio.  1.— Inverted  dijk  to  the  5th  of  September  1901  wu 
tl^"'c:l!^S'  a'n'S  %}-  55  m.  36^  from  6..8jj  notatio». 
their  rates  of  loution.  Since  1901  the  mean  period  has  been 
9  h.  55  m.  40  s.,  but  it  has  fluctuated 
between  9  h.  55  m.  38  s.  and  9  h.  55  m.  43  s.  The  motion  of 
the  various  features  isnot  therefore  dependent  upon  their  latitude, 
though  at  the  equator  the  rate  seems  swifter  as  a  rule  than  in 
other  zones.  But  exceptions  occur,  for  in  1880  some  spots 
appeared  in  about' 33°  N.  which  rotated  in  9  fa.  48  m.  though  in 
the  region  immediately  N.  of  this  the  spot  motion  is  ordinarily 
the  slowest  of  all  and  averages  9  b.  55  m.  53-8  s.  (from  twenty 
determinations).  These  differences  of  speed  remind  us  of  the 
sun-spots  and  their  proper  motions.  The  solar  envelope,  how- 
ever, appears  to  show  a  pretty  regular  retardation  towards  the 
poles,  for  according  to  Gustav  Spfirer's  formula,  while  the  equa- 
torial period  is  35  d.  a  h.  15  m.  the  latitudes  46°  M.  and  S.  give 
a  period  of  aS  d.  ts  h.  o  m. 

The  Jovian  currents  flow  in  a  due  east  and  west  direction  as 
though  mainly  influenced  by  the  swift  rotatoiy*  movement  of 
the  globe,  and  exhibit  little  sign  of  deviation  either  to  N.  or  S. 
These  cttrrcnts  do  not  blend  and  pass  gradually  into  each  other, 
but  seem  to  be  definitely  bounded  and  controlled  by  separate 
phenomena  well  capable  of  preserving  their  individuality. 
Occasioiully,  it  is  true,  there  have  been  slanting  belts  on  Jupiter 
(a  prominent  example  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1861),  as  though 
the  materiab  were  evolved  with  some  force  in  a  polar  direction, 
but  these  oblique  formations  have  usually  spread  out  in  longitude 
and  ultimately  formed  bands  parallel  with  the  equator.  The  longi- 
tudinal currents  do  not  individually  present  us  with  an  equable 
rate  of  motion.  In  fact  they  display  some  curious  irregularities, 
the  spots  carried  along  in  them  apparently  oscillating  to  and  fro 
without  any  reference  to  fixed  periods  or  cycUcal  variations. 
Thus  the  equatorial  current  in  t88o  moved  at  the  rate  of  9  h.  50  m. 
6  s.  whereas  in  r905  it  was  9  h.  50  m.  33  s.  The  red  spot  in  the 
S.  tropical  zone  gave  9  h.  ss  m.  34  s.  in  1879-1880,  whereas  during 
I90»-1908  it  has  varieda  little  on  cither  side  of  9  h.  55  m.  40-6  s. 
Qearly  therefore  no  fixed  period  of  rotation  can  be  applied  for  any 
spot  since  it  is  subject  to  drifts  E.  or  W.  and  these  drifts 
sometimes  come  into  operation  suddenly,  and  may  be  either 
temporary  or  durable.  Between  1878  and  1900  the  red  spot  in 
the  planet's  S.  hemisphett  showed  a  continuous  retardatioo  of 
spttd. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  speaking  of  the  rotation  of 
these  markings,  we  arc  simply  alluding  to  the  irregularities  in 
the  vaporous  envelope  of  Jupiter.  The  rotation  of  the  pUnet 
itself  is  atiother  matter' and  its  value  is  not  yet  exactly  known, 
though  it  is  probably  little  different  from  that  of  the  markings, 
and  especially  from  those  of  the  most  durable  character,  which 
indicate  a  period  of  about  9  h.  j6  m.  We  never  discern  the 
actual  landscape  of  Jupiter  or  any  of  the  individual  forms  really 
diversifying  it. 

Possibly  the  red  spot  which  became  so  striking  an  object  in 
1878,  and  which  still  remains  faintly  visible  on  the  planet,  is  the 
same  feature  as  that  discovered  by  R.  Hooke  in  r664  and  watched 
by  Cassini  in  following  years.  It  was  situated  in  approximately 
tlie  same  latitude  of  the  planet  and  appears  to  have  been  hidden 
temporarily  during  several  periods  up  to  1713.  But  the  luk  of 
fairly  continuous  observations  of  this  particular  marking  makes 
iu  identity  with  the  present  spot  extremely  doubtfid.  The 
latur  was  seen  by  W.  R.  Dawes  in  1857,  by  Sir  W.  Huggins  in 
18  j8,  by  T.  Baxendell  in  1859,  by  Lord  Ruse  and  R.  Copeland 


i»  1S73,  by  H.  C  Road  fai  r876-i877,  and  in  later  jreais  it  ha* 
formed  an  object  of  general  observation.  In  fact  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  no  planetary  marking  has  ever  aroused  audi  wide- 
spread interest  and  attracted  such  frequent  observation  as  the 
great  red  spot  on  Jupiter. 

The  slight  inclination  of  the  equator  of  this  planet  to  the  plane 
of  his  orUt  niggcsti  that  be  experiences  few  seasonal  changes. 
From  the  conditioDS  we  are,  in  fact,  led  to  expect  a  prevailing 
calm  in  his  atmoq)here,  the  more  so  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  amount  of  the  sun's  heat  poured  upon  each  square  mile  of 
it  is  (on  the  average)  less  than  the  a7th  part  of  that  received  by 
each  sqiuie  mile  of  the  earth's  surface.  Moreover,  the  seasons 
of  Jupiter  have  nearly  twelve  times  the  duration  of  ours,  so 
that  it  would  be  naturally  expected  that  changes  in  his  atmo- ' 
sphere  produced  by  solar  action  take  place  with  extreme  slowness. 
Bat  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  Telescopes  reveal  the 
indications  of  rapid  changes  and  extensive  disturbances  in  tha 
aspect  and  material  forming  the  belts.  New  spots  covering  large 
area^  frequently  appear  and  as  frequently  decay  and  vanish, 
implying  an  agitated  condition  of  the  Jovian  atmosphere,  and 
leaidug  us  to  admit  the  operation  of  causes  much  more  active 
than  the  heating  influence  of  the  sun. 

When  we  institute  a  comparison  between  Jupiter  and  the  earth 
on  the  basis  that  the  atmosohetc  of  the  former  planet  beats  the 
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Flo.  a.— Jupiter,  1903,  July  to,       Fio.  3.— Jupiter,  1906,  April  IS. 
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same  rdation  to  his  mass  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  bean 
tohermass,  wefind  thata  stateof  things  must  prevail  on  Jupiter 
very  dissimilar  to  that  affecting  our  own  globe.  The  density  oi 
the  Jovian  atmosphere  we  should  expect  to  be  fully  six  times  as 
great  as  the  density  of  our  air  at  sea-kvel,  while  it  would  be 
comparatively  shallow.  But  the  telescopic  aspect  of  Jupiter 
apparently  negatives  the  latter  supposition.  The  belts  and  spots 
grow  faint  as  they  approach  the  limb,  and  disappear  as  they  near 
the  edge  of  the  disk,  thus  indicating  a  dense  and  deep  atmosphere. 
R.  A.  Proctor  considered  that  the  observed  features  suggested 
inherent  heat,  and  adopted  this  conclusion  as  best  explaining 
the  surface  phenomena  of  the  planet.  He  regarded  Jupiter  a* 
bdongmg,  on  account  of  his  immense  size,  to  a  different  cUss  of 
bodies  from  the  earth,  and  was  led  to  believe  that  there  existed 
greater  analogy  between  Jupiter  and  the  sun  than  between 
Jupiter  and  the  earth.  Thus  the  density  of  the  sun,  like  that  of 
Jupiter,  is  small  compared  with  the  earth's;  in  fact,  the  mean 
density  of  the  sun  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  belts  of  the  bitter  planet  may  be  much  more  aptly  compared 
with  the  spot  zones  of  the  sun  than  with  the  trade  tones  of  the 
earth. 

In  support  of  the  theory  of  inherent  beat  on  Jupiter  it  has  been 
said  that  his  albedo  (or  light  reflected  from  his  surface)  is  much 
greater  than  the  amount  would  be  were  his  surface  similar  to 
that  of  the  moon.  Mercury  or  Mars,  and  the  reasoning  has  been 
applied  to  the  lai^  outer  phinets,  SatUm,  Uranus  and  Neptune, 
as  well  as  to  Jupiter,  llie  average  reflecting  capacity  of  the 
moon  and  five  outer  planets  would  seem  to  be  (on  the  assumption 
that  they  possess  no  inherent  light)  as  follows: — 

Moon .  .  0-1736  Jupiter  .  o-6a3t  Uianus  .  O-640O 
Man  .     .    o-367a        Saturn    .     0-4981       Neptune.     0'4848 
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These  values  were  considered  to  support  the  view  that  the  foar 
larger  and  more  distant  orbs  shine  partly  by  inherent  lustre, 
and  the  more  so  as  spectroscopic  analysis  indicates  that  they 
are  each  involved  in  a  deep  vapour-laden  atmosphere.  But 
certain  observations  furnish  a  contradiction  to  Proctor's  vinre. 
The  absolute  extinction  ol  the  satellites,  even  in  the  most  power- 
ful telescopes,  while  in  the  shadow  of  Jupiter,  shows  that  they 
cannot  receive  sufficient  light  from  their  primary  to  render  them 
visible,  and  the  darknem  of  the  shadows  of  the  satellites  when 
projected  on  the  planet's  disk  proves  that  the  latter  cannot  be 
aelf-luminous  except  in  an  insensible  degree.  It  is  also  to  be 
lemarked  that,  were  it  only  moderately  self-luminous,  the  colour 
of  the  light  which  it  sends  to  us  would  be  red,  such  light  being 
'  at  first  emitted  from  a  heated  body  when  its  temperature  is 
raised.  Possibly,  however,  the  great  red  spot,  when  the  colouring 
was  intense  in  1878  and  several  following  years,  may  have  repre- 
sented an  opening  in  the  Jovian  atmosphere,  and  the  ruddy 
belts  may  be  extensive  rifts  in  the  same  envelope.  If  Jupiter's 
actual  globe  emitted  a  good  deal  of  heat  and  light  we  should 
probably  distinguish  little  of  it,  owing  to  the  obscuring  vapours 
floating  above  the  surface.  Venus  reflects  relatively  more  light 
than  Jupiter,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  albedo  of  a  planet 
is  dependent  upon  atmospheric  characteristics,  and  is  in  no  case 
a  direct  indication  of  inherent  light  and  heaL 

The  colouring  of  the  belts  appears  to  be  due  to  seasonal 
variations,  for  Stanley  Williams  has  shown  that  their  changes 
have  a  cycle  of  twelve  yean,  and  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  a  sidereal  revolution  of  Jupiter.  The  variations  are  of 
such  character  that  the  two  great  equatorial  belts  are  alter- 
nately affected;  when  the  S.  equatorial  belt  displays  maTimiim 
redness  the  N.  equatorial  is  at  a  minimum  and  vice  versa. 

The  most  plausible  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  red  spot  is 
that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an  island  floating  upon  a  liquid  surface, 
though  its  great  duration  does  not  favour  this  idea.  But  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  the  belts  of  Jupiter  indicate  a  liquid 
or  gaseous  condition  of  the  visible  surface.  The  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  liquid  hypothesis  is  the  great  diifcrcnce  in  the 
times  of  rotation  between  the  equatorial  portions  of  the  planet 
and  the  S[x)ts  in  temperate  latitudes.  The  latter  usually  rotate 
in  periods  between  9  h.  55  m.  and  9  h,  56  m.,  while  the  equatorial 
maxkiogs  make  a  revolution  in  about  five  minutes  leas,  9  h.  50  m. 
to  9  h.  $1  m.  The  difference  amounts  to  7-5°  in  a  terrestrial 
day  and  proves  that  an  equatorial  spot  will  circulate  right  round 
the  enormous  sphere  of  Jupiter  (circumference  383,000  m.)  in 
48  days.  The  motion  is  equivalent  to  about  6000  m.  per  day 
■ad  250  m.  per  hour.  Qfl.  F.  D.) 

SataUtscfJupiler. 

Jupiter  is  attended  by  eight  known  satclHtes,  resolvable  as  re- 
gards their  visibility  into  two  widely  different  classes.  Four  satel- 
fites  were  discovered  by  Galileo  and  were  the  only  ones  known 
until  1892.  In  September  of  that  year  E.  E.  Barnard,  at  the 
Lick  Observatory,  discovered  a  fifth  extremely  faint  satellite,  per- 
forming a  revolution  in  somewhat  less  than  twieve  hours.  In  r904 
two  yet  fainter  satellites,  far  outside  the  other  five,  were  photo- 
graphically discovered  by  C.  D.  Perrine  at  the  Lick  Observatory. 
TheeighthsatellitewasdiscoveredbyP.  J.  Melottc  of  Greenwich 
on  the  28th  of  February  1908.  It  is  of  the  17th  magnitude  and 
appears  to  be  very  distant  from  Jupiter;  a  re-observation  on 
the  i6th  of  January  r909  proved  it  to  be  retrograde,  and  to  have 
a  very  eccentric  orbit.  These  bodies  are  usually  numbered  in 
the  order  of  their  discovery,  the  nearest  to  the  sun  being  V.  In 
apparent  brightness  each  of  the  four  Galilean  satellites  may 
be  tooghly  classed  as  of  the  nxth  magnitude; 
they  would  therefore  be  visible  to  a  keen  eye 
if  the  brilliancy  of  the  planet  did  not  obscure 
them.  Some  observers  profess  to  have  seen 
one  or  more  of  these  bodies  with  the  naked 
eye  notwithstaiidiiig  this  drawback,  but  the 
evidence  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  con- 
clusive. It  does  not  however  seem  unlikely 
that  the  third,  wluch  is  the  brightest,  might  be  visible  when  in  | 
ooqjunction  with  one  of  the  others.  I 


Under  good  oonditioaB  and  sufficient  telescopic  power  tlie 
satellites  are  visible  as  disks,  and  not  mere  points  of  light. 
Measures  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  objects  so  faint  are,  bow- 
ever,  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  results  for  the  Galilean 
satellites  range  between  o'-9  and  I'-s,  corresponding  to  dia- 
meters of  between  3000  and  5000  lulometres.  The  smallest  is 
therefore  about  the  size  of  our  moon.  Satellite  I.  has  been  found 
to  exhibit  marked  variations  in  its  brightness  and  aspect,  but 
the  law  governing  them  has  not  been  satisfactorily  worked  out. 
It  seems  probable  that  one  hemisphere  of  this  satellite  is  blighter 
than  the  other,  or  that  there  is  a  lai|e  dark  region  upon  it.  A 
revolution  on  its  axis  corresponding  with  that  of  the  orbital 
revolution  around  the  planet  has  also  been  suspected,  but  is  not 
yet  established.  Variations  of  light  somewhat  similar,  but  less 
in  amotmt,  have  been  noticed  in  the  second  and  third  satellites. 

The  most  interesting  and  easily  observed  [dienomena  of  these 
bodies  are  their  edipses  and  their  transits  across  the  disk  of 
Jupiter.  The  four  inner  satellites  pass  throu^  the  shadow  of 
Jupiter  at  every  superior  oonjnnction,  and  across  his  disk  at 
every  Inferior  conjunction.  The  outer  Galilean  satellite  does 
the  aama  when  the  coiuunctions  an  not  too  near  the  line  of 
nodes  of  the  satellites'  orbiL  When  most  distant  from  the 
nodes,  the  satdhtes  pass  above  or  bekiw  the  shadow  and  below 
or  above  the  disk.  These  phenomena  for  the  four  ^■m^" 
satellites  are  predicted  in  the  nautical  ahnanacs. 

When  one  of  the  tour  Galilean  aatelUtca  is  in  transit  acroa 
the  disk  of  Jupiter  it  can  generally  be  seen  projected  on  the 
face  of  the  planet.  It  is  commonly  brighter  than  Jupiter  whea 
it  first  enteix  upon  the  limb  but  sometimes  darker  near  the 
centre  of  the  disk.  This  is  owinfc  to  the  fact  that  the  planet  is 
much  darker  at  the  limb.  During  these  transits  the  shadow  of 
the  satellites  can  also  be  seen  projected  on  the  planet  a*  a  dark 
point. 

The  theories  of  the  motion  of  these  bodies  form  one  of  the  more 
interesting  problems  of  celestial  mechanics.  Owing  to  the  gnat 
ellipticity  01  Jupiter,  growing  out  ol  hb  rapid  rotatioa,  the  inSoeaee 
of  this  ellipticity  upon  the  motioaa  of  the  five  inner  satellites  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  satellites  on  each  othtr. 
The  inclination  of  the  orbits  to  the  equator  of  Jupiter  u  quite  small 
and  almost  constant,  and  the  motion  of  each  iioae  is  neanyunifonn 
around  the  plane  of  the  planet'a  equator. 

The  moat  marked  feature  o(  these  bodies  is  a  relation  between 
the  mean  bagitudes  of  Satellites  I.,  II.  and  III.  The  mean  longitude 
of  I.  plus  twice  that  of  III.  minus  three  times  that  oF  II.  is  constantly 
near  to  180*.  It  follows  that  the  same  relations  subsist  among  the 
mean  motions.  The  cause  of  this  was  pointed  out  by  Laplace. 
If  ve  put  Li  L«  and  Li  for  Che  mean  longitudes,  and  define  an  aiigle 
U  as  follows: — 

U-L1-3U+2U 

It  was  shown  mathematically  by  Laplace  that  if  the  lonsitndn 
and  mean  motions  were  such  that  the  angle  U  diflfcred  a  Kttfe 
from  180*,  then  was  a  minute  residual  force  arising  from  the 
mutual  actions  of  the  several  bodiea  tending  to  briog  this  angle 
towards  the  value  l8o".  Consequently,  if  the  mean  motioiu  were 
such  that  this  an^  increased  only  with  creat  slowness,  it  would 
after  a  certain  period  tmd  back  toward  ue  value  180%  and  thea 
beyond  it,  exactly  as  a  pendulum  drawn  out  of  the  perpendiniiu' 
oscillates  towaids  and  beyond  it.  Thus  an  oscillation  would  be 
engendered  in  virtue  of  which  the  angle  would  oscillate  very 
slowly  on  each  side  of  the  central  value.  Computation  of  tnt 
mean  longitude  from  observations  has  indicated  that  the  angle 
does  differ  from  180*,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  deviatioa 
is  greater  than  the  possible  result  of  the  errors  of  observation.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  existence  of  the  libratton,  and  its  period 
if  it  docs  cnst,  are  still  unlcnown. 

The  following  are  the  orincipal  elements  of  the  orbits  of  the  five 
inner  satellites,  anangea  in  the  order  of  distance  from  Jupiter. 
The  mean  longitudes  are  for  1891,  20th  of  October.  G.M.T..  and  are 
referred  to  the  equinox  of  the  epoch,  1891,  2nd  of  October: — 


SatelUte 

V. 

t. 

IL 

lU. 

IV. 

Meaa  Long. 
Synodic  Period 
Mean  Distance 
Mass  ■>- Mass  of  Jup. 
Stellar  Mag. 

»64'-29 
II  h.  j8m. 
■a6ju)om. 

13 

3I3*:7I93 
Id.  Ith.-4t 

SfiOpOOOOI. 

•00002831 
6-0 

^  I3h.  •3c 

414,000  m. 

■00002324 

«'i 

i;i'-i44« 
7d.  3h.  -99 
e6i/)oom. 

■00008125 
56 

6>*->ooo 

I61L  18m.  -09 

i.ite/xxim. 

■00002149 

6*6 

The  following  numbera  relating  to  the  planet  itself  have  bcs 
supplied  mostly  by  Professor  Hennann  Stniva. 
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FfltrMie.  Hdiom. 
EowMrial  diameter  si  lopiter  (Dfat  $*Mat)  .    38*-5»       37*-90 

Pour  duiMtcr  of  Jupiter 36*-«a       35'-13 

piptidty l-<-iS-5    t+i6-s 

TheiMetical  elUpticity  fram  motion  of  goo*  ia  Hit  ptifceBtw 

of  Sat.  V. I+IS'3 

Centrifunl  rom+cnvitv  at  equator 0-0900 

Man  of  Jupiter + nut  of  Sun,  new  uaed  in  table*  t + 1047-34 

Inclination  of  planet's  equator  to  ecUptie     ,     .      a*  9'KI7+o-ao6( 

»  ■.        II  i<      orbit      .     .     .   3*4'->0 

pin(.  of  Node  of  equator  on  ecliptic       .     .     336*  3t'-^+</-T62l 
■  II  11  II        II       orbit     .     .     .  iJS'as'-Si+O'TaS' 

-  The  longitudes  are  lefericd  to  the  mean  terrestrial  equinox,  and 
I  is  the  time  in  years  from  1900.0. 

For  the  elements  of  Jupiter's  orbit,  see  SoLAK  Ststim;  and  for 
phyiical  constants,  see  Plambt.  (S.  N.) 

JUR  (Diuk),  the  Dinica  name  for  a  tribe  of  negroes  of  the 
upper  Nile  vaUey,  whoso  real  name  is  Luoh,  or  Lwo,  They 
appeal  to  be  immigiants,  and  tradition  places  their  borne  In 
the  lottth;  they  now  occupy  a  district  of  the  Bahr-cl-Ghazal 
between  the  Bongo  and  Dinla  tribes.  Of  a  reddish  black 
colour,  fairer  than  the  Dinka,  they  are  well  proportioned,  with 
the  hair  abort.  Tattooing  is  not  conunon,  but  when  found  Is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Dinka;  they  pierce  the  ears  and  nose,  and 
in  addition  to  the  ornaments  found  among  the  Dinka  (;.>.) 
wear  a  series  of  iron  rings  on  the  forearm  covering  it  from 
wrist  to  elbow.  They  are  mainly  agricultural,  but  hunt  and  fish 
to  a  considerable  extent;  they  are  also  skilful  smiths,  smelting 
their  own  iron,  of  which  they  supply  qi^antities  to  the  Dinka. 
They  are  a  prosperous  tribe  and  in  consequence  spinsters' 
are  unknown  among  them.  Their  chief  currency  ia  soears  and 
hoe-blades,  and  cowrie  shells  are  used  in  the  purchase  of  wives. 
Their  chief  weapons  are  spears  and  bows. 

See  G.  Schweinfurth,  Tlu  Htart  tf  AJrin:  Trmtts  iSdS-lSfl, 
mos.  G.  E.  E.  Ftcwer  (and  cd.,  1874};  W.  Junker,  TrmtU  m  AJrica 
(Eag.  ed.,  1 890-1892). 

I  JUBA,  a  department  of  France,  <8i  the  eastern  frontier, 
formed  from  tbeiouthem  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Franche- 
Coint&  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Hautc-SaAne, 
N.E.  ^  Doubs,  E.  by  Switzerland,  S.  by  AIn,  and  W.  by  Sa6oe- 
et-LdreandCftted'Or.  Pop.  (1906),  257,735.  Area,  1951  sq.  m. 
Jon  oominiies  four  distinct  sones  with  a  general  direction  from 
north  to  south.  In  the  S.E.  lie  high  eastern  chains  of  the  central 
Jnrt,  containhig  the  Ct£t  Fela  (4915  ft.),  the  highest  point  in 
the  dniartaient.  More  to  the  west  there  is  a  chain  of  forest- 
clad  piuean*  bordered  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Ain.  Westward 
of  tbcae  runs  a  rang*  of  hiOs,  the  slopes  of  which  ate  covered 
srith  vineyards.  The  north-west  region  cf  the  department  Is 
occupied  by  a  plain  which  includes  the  fertile  Finagc,  the  north- 
em  portion  of  the  Brease,  and  is  tiavetscd  by  the  Doubs  and 
its  left  afiSuent  the  Loue,  between  which  lies  the  fine  forest  of 
Chaiu,  76  sq.  m.  in  area.  Jiiia  falls  almost  wholly  within  the 
basin  of  the  Rlione.  Besides  those  mentioned,  the  chief  rivers 
are  the  Valouze  and  the  Bienne,  which  water  the  south  of  the 
department.  There  ate  several  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is 
that  of  Chalin,  about  is  m.  E.  of  Lons-Ie-Saunier.  The  climate 
is,  on  the  whole,  cold;  the  temperature  is  subject  to  sudden  and 
violent  changes,  and  among  the  mountains  winter  sometimes 
Uogers  for  eight  months,  lie  rainfall  ia  much  above  the  average 
of  France.  , 

Jura  is  an  agricultural  department:  wheat,  oats,  maise  and 
barley  are  the  diicf  cereals,  the  culture  of  potatoesand  rape  being 
also  of  importance.  Vines  ate  grown  mahily  in  the  cantons  of 
Arbois,  PoUgny,  Salins  and  Voitenr.  Woodlands  occupy  about 
a  fifth  of  the  area:  the  oak,  hornbeam  and  beech,  and,  in  the 
mountains,  the  spruce  and  fir,  ate  the  principal  varieties.  Natural 
pastura  is  abundtnt  on  the  mountains.  Forests,  gorges,  torrents 
and  cascade*  are  diaiacteristic  features  of  the  scenery.  Its 
minerals  include  iron  and  salt  and  there  are  stone-quarries. 
Feat  is  also  worked.  Xons-Ie-Saunlcr  and  Salins  have  mineral 
^rings.  Industries  include  the  manufacture  of  Gruyite,  Sept- 
xaiancel  and  other  cheeses  (made  in  co-operative  cheese  factories 
<tt  fmitiira),  metal  founding  and  forging,  saw-milling,  flour- 
silUlng,  the  cutting  of  precious  stones  (at  Septmoncel  and  else- 


where), the  Bunnfactore  of  nails,  tools  and  other  iron  goods, 
paper,  leather,  brier-pipes,  toys  and  fancy  wooden-ware  and 
basket-work.  The  making  of  cbcks,  watches,  spectacles  and 
measures,  which  are  largely  exported,  employs  much  Ubour  in 
and  around  Mores.  Imports  consist  of  grain,  cattle,  wine,  leaf- 
copper,  horn,  ivoty,  fancy-wood;  exports  of  manufactured 
articles,  wine,  cheese,  stone,  timber  and  salt.  The  department 
is  served  chiefly  by  (he  Faris-Lyon-Miditerrante  railway,  the 
main  h'ne  from  Paris  to  Neuchltel  traversing  its  northern  region. 
The  canal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Khine,whidi  utilises  the  channd 
of  the  Doubs  over  portions  of  its  course,  traverses  it  for  35  m. 
Lons-ie-Saunier  is  the  chief  town  of  Jura,  which  embraces  four 
arrondissements  named  after  the  towns  of  Lons-le-Saunier,  D61e, 
Foligny  and  St  Claude,  with  31  cantons  and  5S4  communes. 
The  department  forms  the  diocese  of  St  Claude  and  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Besancon;  it  comes  within  the  region 
of  the  Vllth  army  corps  and  the  educational  drcumscription 
(acadf  mie)  of  Besancon,  where  is  its  court  of  appesL  Lons-le- 
Saunier,  OAle,  Arbois,  Poligny,  St  CUude  and  Salins,  the  more 
noteworthy  towns,  receive  separate  notices.  At  Baome-Ics- 
Messieuts,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Lons-Ie-Saunier,  there  Is  an  ancient 
abbey  with  a  fine  church  of  the  11th  century. 

JURA  ("  deer  island  "),  an  island  of  the  inner  Hebrides,  the 
fourth  largest  of  the  group,  on  the  west  coast  of  Argyllshire, 
Scotland.  Pop.  (1901),  560.  On  the  N.  it  is  separated  from 
the  island  of  Scaiba  by  the  whirlpool  of  Corrievi«kan,  caused 
by  the  rush  of  the  tides,  often  nmning  over  13  m.  an  hour, 
and  sometfanes  accelerated  by  gales,  on  the  E.  from  the  main- 
land by  the  sound  of  Jura,  and  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  from  Islay 
by  the  sound  of  Uay.  At  Kinuachdtach  there  is  a  ferry  to 
Aird  in  Lome,  in  Argyllshire,  and  at  Faolin  there  is  a  ferry  to 
Port  Askaig  fai  blay.  Its  area  is  abont  160  sq.  m.,  the  greatest 
length  Is  about  17  m.,  and  the  breadth  varies  from  am.  to  8  m. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  and  the  island  Is  the  most  rugged 
of  the  Hebrides.  A  chain  of  hills  culminating  In  die  Paps  of, 
Jura — Belnn-an-Oir  (2571  ft.)  and  Beinn  Chaolals  (1407  ft.) — 1 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  interrupted  only  by  Tarbert 
loch,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  forms  an  indentation  nearly  6  m.j 
deep  and  almost  cuts  the  island  in  two.  Jun  derived  its  name 
from  the  red  deer  which  once  abounded  on  it.  Cattle  and  sheep' 
are  raised;  oats,  barley  and  poutoes  are  cultivated  along  the' 
eastern  shore,  and  there  is  some  fishing.  Granite  is  quarried 
and  sUicious  sand,  employed  in  gUss-making  is  fonnd.  The' 
parish  of  Jun  comprises  the  islands  of  Balnahua,  Fladda, 
Garvelloch,  Jura,  Lunga,  Scaiba  and  Skervuile. 

JURA,  a  range  which  may  be  roughly  described  as  the  block 
of  mountains  rising  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone,  and  form- 
ing the  frontier  between  France  and  Switzerland.  The  gorges 
by  which  these  two  riven  force  their  way  to  the  plains  cut  off 
the  Jura  from  the  Swabian  and  Franconian  ranges  to  the  north 
and  those  of  Dauphini  to  the  south.  But  in  very  eariy  days, 
before  these  gorges  had  been  carved  out,  there  were  no  openings 
in  the  Jun  at  all,  and  even  now  its  three  Chief  rivers — the  Douin, 
the  Loue  and  tbe  Ain — flow  down  the  western  slope,  which  is 
both  much  longer  and  but  half  as  steep  as  the  eastern.  Some 
geographen  extend  the  name  Jura  to  the  Swabian  and  Fran- 
conian ranges  between  the  Danube  and  the  Neckar  and  tbe  Main; 
but,  thou^  these  are  similar  in  point  of  composition  and  direc- 
tion to  the  range  to  the  south,  it  is  most  convenient  to  limit  the 
name  to  the  mountain  ridges  lying  between  France  and  Switxer- 
Und,  and  this  narrower  sense  will  be  adopted  here. 

The  Jura  has  been  aptly  described  a)  a  huge  pktean  about 
156  m.  long  and  38  m.  broad,  hewn  into  an  oblong  shape,  and 
raised  by  internal  forces  to  an  average  height  of  from  1950  to' 
9600  ft.  above  the  surrounding  plains.  The  shock  by  which  it 
was  raised  and  the  vibration  caioed  by  the  elevation  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Alps,  produced  many  transverse  gorge*  or  "  duses," 
while  on  the  plateaua  between  these  subsoial  agende*  have 
exercised  their  ordinary  infiuence. 

Geokgically  the  Jura  Mountains  bebng  to  the  Alpine  system; 
and  the  same  forces  which  crumpled  and  tore  the  stnta  of  the 
one  produccdjhe  fold*  and  faults  in  the  other.    Both  chains 
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owe  thai  otipn  to  tbe  mus  of  ciysUlline  and  unyielding  rock 
which  lorms  the  central  plateau  of  Fiance,  the  Vosges  and  tbe 
Black  Potest,  and  which,  between  the  Vosges  and  the  central 
plateau,  ties  at  no  great  depth  beneath  the  snrface.  Against 
this  mass  the  more  yielding  strata  which  lay  to  the  south  and 
west  were  crushed  and  folded,  and  the  Alp*  and  the  Jura  were 
carved  from  the  ridges  whidi  were  raised.  But  the  folding 
decreases  in  intensity  towards  the  north;  the  folding  in  tbe  Alps 
is  much  more  violent  than  the  folding  is  the  Jura,  and  in  the 
Jura  itself  the  folding  is  most  marked  along  its  southern  flanks. 

The  Jura  is  composed  chiefly  of  Jurassic  rocks— it  is  from  this 
chain  uiat  the  Jurassic  system  derives  its  name— but  Triaasic, 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds  take  part  in  its  formation.  It  may 
be  divided  into  three  zones  which  run  parallel  to  the  length  of 
the  chain  and  differ  from  one  another  in  their  structure.  The 
innermost  zone,  which  rises  directly  from  the  plain  of  Switzer- 
hnd,  is  tiaJMtd  Jura  (Jura  ptUU,  KtUagitro) ,  formed  of  narrow 
parallel  undulations  which  diminish  in  intensity  towards  the 
French  border.  Ibis  is  followed  by  the  Jura  ptaUau  {Jura  labu- 
lairt,  Ttjeljura),  in  which  the  beds  are  approximately  horizontal 
but  are  broken  up  into  blocks  by  fracture*  or  faults.  Finally, 
along  its  western  face  there  is  a  zone  of  numerous  didocatioas, 
and  the  range  descends  abruptly  to  tbe  plain  of  tfie  Satoe. 
This  is  the  Rlgion  du  vignoblc  and  is  well  shown  at  Arbois. 

Owing  to  the  convergence  of  the  faults  which  bound  it,  the 
plateau  zone  decreases  in  width  towards  the  south,  while  towards 
the  north  it  forms  a  krge  proportion  of  the  chain.  Tbe  (aided 
zone  is  more  constant.  Along  its  inner  margin  the  folds  are 
frequently  overthrown,  leaning  towards  France,  but  elsewhere 
they  are  simple  anticlinals  and  synclinals,  parallel  to  the  length 
of  the  chain,  and  as  a  rule  there  is  a  remarkable  freedom  from 
dislocations  of  any  importance,  except  towards  Neuchltel  and 
Bienne. 

.  The  countless  blocks  of  gneiss,  granite  and  other  crystalline 
formations  which  are  found  in  such  numbers  on  tbe  slopes  of  the 
Juia,'aod  go  by  the  name  of  "  erratic  blocks  "  (of  which  tbe  best 
known  instance— the  Pierre  i  Bot— is  40  ft.  ia  diameter,  and 
rests  on  tbe  nde  of  a  bill  800  ft.  above  the  Lake  of  NeucUtel), 
have  been  transported  thither  from  the  Alps  by  ancient  glaciers, 
which  have  left  tbeir  mark  on  tbe  Jun  range  itself  in  the  shape 
of  sttiations  and  moraines. 

Tbe  general  direction  of  tbe  chain  ia  from  north-east  to  soutb- 
west,  but  a  careful  study  reveals  the  fact  that  then  were  in 
reality  two  main  lines  of  upheaval,  viz.  north  to  south  and  east 
to  west,  the  former  best  seen  in  tbe  southern  part  of  the  range 
and  tbe  latter  in  the  northern;  and  it  was  by  the  union  of  these 
two  forces  that  tbe  lines  nortb-^ast  to  south-west  (seen  in  the 
greater  part  of  tbe  cham),  and  north-west  to  south-east  (seen  in 
the  VUlcbois  range  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  chain), 
were  produced.  This  is  best  realized  if  we  take  Besaseon  as  a 
centre;  to  the  north  the  ridges  run  east  and  west,  to  the  south, 
north  and  south,  while  to  tbe  east  the  direction  is  north-east  to 
south-west. 

BefoiE  considering  the  topo^phy  of  tbe  interior  o(  the  Jura,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  its  outer  elopes.  ^^ 

X.  The  northern  Jau  dominates  on  one  side  the  famous  "  Trouec 
(or  Tfench)  of  Beffort,  one  of  the  great  geographical  centra  of 
Enrope.  whence  routes  run  nocth  down  the  Rhine  to  the  North  Sea, 
south'«att  to  the  Danube  basia  and  Black  Sea,  and  south-wnt  into 
France,  and  so  to  the  Mediterranean  basin.  It  is  now  so  strongly 
fortified  that  it  becomes  a  question  of  great  strategical  imnortance 
to  ptevent  its  being  turned  by  means  of  the  great  central  plateau  of 
the  Jura,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  i*  a  network  of  roads  and  railways. 
On  tbe  other  side  it  overhangs  the  "  TrouSe  "  of  the  Black  Forest 
towns  on  the  Rhine  (Rheinfcldcn,  S&ckinacn,  Laufcnburg  and 
Waldshut),  through  which  the  central  plain  01  Switicrland  is  easily 
gained.  On  this  north  slope  two  openings  offer  routes  into  the 
uterior  of  the  chain— the  valley  of  the  Doubs  belonging  to  France, 
and  tlie  valley  of  the.Birse  belonging  to  Switzerland.  Belfort  is 
the  military,  MlUhausen  the  industrial,  and  Basel  the  commeicial 
centre  of  this  slope. 

».  The  eailcm  and  wettan  faca  offer  many  striking  parallels. 
The  plains  through  which  flow  the  Aarand  the  SaAne  have  each  been 
the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  trace*  of  which  remain  in  the  lakes  ta 
Neucbitel,  Bienne  and  Morat.  Tbe  west  face  runs  mainly  north 
and  south  like  its  great  river,  and  for  a  similar  reason  the  east  face 
rtms  aotth-east  to  south-west.    Again,  both  slopes  are  pierced  tor 


many  transverse  gorges  or  "  cluscs  "  (doe  to  fraebm  and  net  to 
erosion),  by  which  access  is  gaiasd  to  tbe  Meat  central  plattaa  ef 
FoDtarlier.  though  these  arc  seen  more  plainly  on  the  cast  face  than 


00  the  west ;  thus  the  gorges  at  tbe  exit  from  which  Lons-le-Saunier, 
PoliRny,  Arbois  and  &1ins  arc  built  balance  those  of  the  Suze,  of 
the  Val  dc  Ruz,  of  the  Val  de  Travcrs,  and  of  the  Val  d'Orbe,  though 


on  the  east  face  there  is  but  one  dty  wbkh  commands  all  that 
important  routes — NeuchAtel.  This  town  is  thus  marked  out  by 
nature  as  a  great  military  and  industrial  centre,  just  as  is  Besancoa 
on  the  west,  which  has  besides  to  defend  the  route  from  Bclfoct 
down  the  Doubs.  These  easy  means  of  communicating  with  the 
Free  County  of  Burgundy  or  Franche-Comt6  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  dialect  of  Neucn&tel  is  Burgundian,  and  that  it  was  held 
generally  by  Burguhdtan  nobles,  though  most  of  the  country  near 
It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Savoy  until  gradually  annexed 
by  Bern.  The  Chasacron  (5286  It.)  is  the  central  point  of  the  eastern 
face,  commanding  the  two  great  railways  which  join  Neuchitel  and 
Pontarlier.  This  ridge  is  m  a  certain  sense  parallel  to  the  valley 
of  the  Louc  on  the  west  face,  which  flows  into  the  DouIm  a  little  to 
the  south  of  DAle,  the  only  important  town  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  SaOne  basin.    The  Chasseroa  is  wbbUy  Swiss,  scare  the  lower 
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last-named  points  being  probably  the  best-known  points  in  the 

iura,  as  they  are  accessible  by  carriage  road  from  Soleuie  and 
feuch&tel  respectively.  South  of  the  Orbe  valley  the  eau  face 
becomes  a  rocky  wall  which  is  crowned  by  all  the  highest  summits 
(the  first  and  second  Swiss,  the  rest  French)  of  the  chain — the  Mont 
Tendre  (JMZ  ft.),  the  DSIe  (s^5  ft.),  the  Reculet  (5643  ft.),  the 
Crtt  de  la  Neige  (56^3  ft.)  and  the  Grand  CiMo  (5328  ft.),  the  uni- 
formity of  level  being  as  striking  as  on  the  west  edge  of  the 
Jura,  though  there  the  absolute  height  is  far  less.  The  position  of 
the  DMe  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Chasscron,  as  along  the  sides  of  it 
run  the  great  roads  of  the  Col  de  St  Cergues  (397J  It.)  and  the  Col 
dc  la  Faucille  (4341  ft.),  the  latter  leading  through  the  ValMc  des 
Dappes,  which  was  divided  in  1862  between  France  and  Switzer- 
land, after  many  negotiations.  The  height  of  these  roads  shows  that 
they  axe  passages  across  the  chain,  rather  than  through  natuxal 
depressions. 

3.  The  southern  (aa  is  suflported  by  two  gicat  pQlais — on  the 
east  by  the  Grand  Crddo  and  on  the  west  by  the  ridge  of  Reverxnooc 
(2529  ft.)  above  Bourg  en  Brcsse;  between  these  a  huge  bastioa 
(tne  district  of  Bugey)  stretches  away  to  the  eouth^  fordng  the 
Rhone  to  make  a  long  d^ur.  On  the  two  sides  of  thu  bastioa  the 
plains  in  which  Amberieu  and  Cuioz  stand  balance  one  another,  and 
are  the  meeting  points  of  the  routes  which  cut  through  the  bastioa 
by  means  of  deep  goraes.  On  the  eastern  side  this  great  wedge  is 
steep  and  rugged,  ending  in  the  Grand  Colombicr  (50VJ  ft.)  above 
Culoz,  and  it  sinks  on  the  western  side  to  the  valtey  ofthe  Ain,  the 
district  of  Bresse,  and  the  plateau  of  Dombcs.  The  junction  of  the 
Ain  and  the  Surand  at  Pont  d'Ain  on  the  west  halanrrs  that  o&the 
Valserine  and  the  Rhone  at  Bellegarde  on  the  east. 

The  Jura  thus  dominates  on  the  north  one  of  the  great  highways 
of  Europe,  on  the  east  and  west  divides  the  vallcya  of  the  SaOine  and 
the  Aar,  and  stretches  out  to  the_  south  so  as  nearly  to  join  hands 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  Dauphln6  AIm.  It  thcr^ore  commands 
the  routes  from  France  into  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and 
hence  its  enormous  historical  importance. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  topography  of  the  interior  of  the  langc. 
This  naturally  fails  into  three  divisions,  each  traversed  by  oat 
of  the  three  great  livera  of  the  Jura— the  Ooubs,  tbe  Loue  and  tht 
Ain. 

I.  In  the  norHem  imsion  it  ts  the  east  and  west  tine  which 
prevails — the  Lomont,  the  Mont  Terrible,  the  defile  of  the  Doubs 
from  St  Unanne  to  St  Hippolytc,  and  the  "  Troupe  "  of  the  Black 
Forest  rowns.  It  thus  bars  access  to  the  central  plateau  from  the 
north,  and  this  natural  wall  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  artificial 
fortifications.    This  division  falls  again  into  two  distinct  portions. 

(a)  The  first  is  the  part  east  of  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Douos  after  it 
turns  south  at  St  Hippolyte;  it  is  thus  quite  cut  off  on  thkside.  and 
is  naturally  Swiss  territory.  1%  includes  the  basin  of  the  river 
Birsc,  and  the  great  plateau  between  the  Ddubs  and  the  Aar,  -oa 
which,  at  an  average  height  of  2600  ft.,  arc  situated  a  number  of 
towns,  one  of  the  most  stnking  features  of  the  Jura.  These  include 
Le  Locle  {q.t.)  and  La  Chaux  de  Foods  (^.e.),  and  are  mainly  occupied 
with  watch-making,  an  industry  which  does  not  require  bulky 
machinery,  and  is  therefore  well  fitted  for  a  mountain  distnct. 

(6)  The  pari  vxst  of  the  "cluse"  at  the  Donbi:  of  this,  the 
district  east  of  the  river  Dessonbre,  isolated  in  the  interior  trf  tbe 
range  (unlike  the  Le  Lock  plateau),  b  called  the  Haote  Moiitagne, 
and  is  given  up  to  cheese-making,  curing  of  hams,  caw-snilla,  &c 
But  little  watch-making  is  (»rri^  on  there,  Bcsaxl(on  being  the 
chief  French  centre  of  this  industry,  and  being  connected  with 
Geneva  by  a  chain  of  places  similarly  occupied,  which  fringe  the 
west  plateau  of  the  Jura.  The  part  west  of  the  I>esaouhrej  or  the 
Moyenne  Montague,  a  huge  plateau  north  of  the  Loue.  ia  aos* 
especially  devoted  to  agriculture,  while  along  its  north  ec^  metal- 
working  and  manufacture  of  hardware  are  carried  on,  partscularly 
at  Bcsaii$oa  and  Audincourt. 
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■  3.  The  eaUni  iiaisien  h  remaHcable  for  being  without  the  deep 
gorges  which  are  found  bo  ire^uently  in  other  parts  of  the  range. 
It  consists  of  the  basin  of  which  Pontarlier  is  the  centre,  through 
notches  in  the  rim  of  which  routes  converge  from  every  direction; 
this  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  middle  region  of  the  Jura. 
Hence  its  immense  strategical  and  commercial  importance.  On  the 
north-east  rtttds  run  to  Morteau  and  Le  Locle,  on  the  north-west  to 
Besan^on*  on  the  west  to  Salins,  on  the  south-west  to  D61e  and 
Lott»-le-Saunier,  on  the  east  to  the  Swiss  plain.  The  Pontarlier 
plateau  is  neaiiy  horizontal,  the  slight  indentations  in  it  being  due 
to  erosion,  e.g,  by  the  river  Drugeon.  The  keys  to  this  important 
plateau  are  to  the  east  the  Fort  de  Joux,  under  the  walls  of  which 
meet  the  two  lines  of  railway  from  NeuchJtel,  and  to  the  west 
Salins,  the  meeting  place  of  the  routes  from  the  Col  de  la  Faucille, 
from  Besan^n,  and  from  the  French  plain. 

The  Ain  rites  on  the  south  edge  of  this  phteau,  and  on  ■  lower 
ihelf  or  stcpf  which  it  waters,  are  situated  two  points  of  great 
Oljlitaiv  importance — Nozerov  and  Champagnole.  The  latter  is 
apedally  important,  since  tne  road  leading  thence  to  Geneva 
traverses  one  after  another,  not  far  from  their  head,  the  chief  vallevs 
which  run  down  Into  the  South  Jura,  aod  thus  commands  the 
southern  routes  as  well  as  those  by  St  Cergues  and  the  Col  de  la 
Faucille  from  the  Geneva  region,  and  a  branch  route  along  the  Orbe 
fiver  from  Jougne.  The  fort  of  Les  Rousses,  near  the  foot  of  the 
06le,  serves  as  an  advanced  post  to  Champagrwle,  just  as  the  Fort 
de  joux  docs  to  Pontarlier. 

The  above  sketch  will  serve  to  show  the  character  of  the  centra] 
Jura  as  the  meeting  place  of  routes  from  all  sides,  and  the  importnnce 
to  France  of  its  being  strongly  fortifiel,  Icst  an  enemy  approaching 
from  the  north-east  uiould  try  to  turn  t  lie  fortresses  of  the  "  Troufie 
de  Belfort."  It  is  in  the  western  pan  of  the  central  Jura  that  the 
north  and  south  lines  first  appear  strot  .  ly  marked.  There  are  said 
to  be  in  this  district  no  less  than  fift<  n  ridges  running  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  it  is  these  which  fore  tlie  Louc  to  the  nortli,  and 
thereby  occauon  its  very  eccentric  tourse.  The  cultivation  of 
wormwood  wherewith  to  make  the  tonic  "  absinthe  "  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Pontarlier. 

3.  The  southern  dnatm  is  by  far  the  most  complicated  and 
entangled  part  01  the  Jura.  The  lofty  ridge  which  bounds  it  to  the 
east  forces  all  its  drainage  to  the  west,  and  the  result  is  a  number  of 
valleys  of  erosion  (of  which  that  of  the  Ain  is  the  chief  insuncc), 
quite  distinct  from  the  natural  "  duscs  "  or  fissures  of  those  of  the 
Doubt  and  of  the  1-ouc.  Another  point  of  interest  is  the  number 
of  roads  which  intersect  it,  despite  its  extreme  irregularity.  This 
is  due  to  the  great  "  duscs  "  of  Nantua  and  Virieu,  which  traverse 
it  from  cast  to  west.  The  north  and  south  line  is  very  clearly  seen 
in  the  eastern  part  of  this  division ;  the  north-east  and  south-west 
ia  entirely  iranting,  but  in  the  Villebois  range  south  of  Amb^ricu 
we  have  the  prinapal  example  of  the  north-west  to  south-east  line. 
The  plateaus  west  of  the  Ain  are  cut  through  by  the  valleys  of  the 
Valouse  and  of  the  Surand,  and  like  all  the  lowest  terraces  on  the 
west  slope  do  not  possess  any  considerable  towns.  The  Ain  receives 
three  tributaries  from  the  cast: — 

(a)  The  Bknne,  whkh  flows  from  the  fort  of  Les  Rousscs  by 
St  Claude,  the  industrial  centre  of  the  south  Jura,  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  toys,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  box- 
spood  in  the  neighbourhood.  Scptmonccl  is  busied  with  cutting  of 
gems,  and  Morez  with  watch  and  spectacle  making.  Cut  off  to  the 
east  by  the  great  chain,  the  industrial  ptt)sperity  of  this  valley  is  of 
recent  origin. 

(»)  The  Oignin,  which  flows  from  south  to  north.  It  receives  the 
drainage  of  the  lake  of  Nantua,  a  town  noted  for  combs  and  silk 
ivcaving,  and  which  communicates  by  the  "  cluse  "  of  the  Lac  de 
Silan  with  the  Valserioe  valley,  and  so  with  the  Rhone  at  Bcllegardc, 
and  again  with  the  various  routes  which  meet  under  the  walls  of  the 
fort  of  L.es  Rousses,  while  by  the  Val  Romey  and  the  Siaa  Culoz  is 
caaily  pined. 

(«)  The  Albarine,  connected  with  Culoi  by  the  "  cluse  "  of  Virieu, 
and  by  the  Furan  flowing  south  with  Belley,  the  capiul  of  the 
district  of  Bugey  (the  old  name  for  the  South  Jura). 

The  "  duses  of  Nantua  and  Virieu  are  now  both  traversed  by 
important  railways;  and  it  is  even  truer  than  of  old  that  the  keys 
of  the  south  jura  are  Lyons  and  Geneva.  But  of  course  the 
strategic  importance  of  these  gorges  is  less  than  appears  at  first 
■sKht,  because  they  can  be  turned  by  following  the  Rhone  in  its 
great  bend  to  the  south. 

The  range  is  mentioned  by  Caesar  (Bell.  Gall.  i.  »-3, 6  (i),  and 
8  (i)),  Strabo  (iv.  3, 4,  and  6, 11),  Pliny  (iii.  31;  iv.  105;  xvi.  197) 
and  Ptolemy  (ii.  ix.  s),  its  name  being  a  word  which  appears 
under  many  forms  (e.j.  Joux,  Jorat,  Jorasse,  Juriens),  and  is  a 
»>monym  for  a  wood  or  forest.  The  German  name  is  Leberberg, 
Lxker  being  a  provincial  word  for  a  hill. 

Politically  the  Jura  is  French  (departments  of  tbe  Doubs,  Jura 
and  Ain)  and  Swiss  (parts  of  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  Vaud, 
I<f  euchitel,  Bern,  Soleure  and  Basel);  but  at  its  north  extremity 
It.  takes  in  a  small  bit  of  Alsace  (Pfirt  or  Ferrette).    In  the  middle 


ages  the  sauibem,  western  and  noTtkem  side*  were  putelled  out 
into  a  number  of  districts,  all  of  which  were  gradually  absorbed 
by  the  French  crown,  viz.,  Gex,  Val  Komey,  Bresse  and  Bugey 
(exchanged  in  1601  by  Savoy  for  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo), 
Fisnche-Comtt,  or  tbe  Free  County  of  Burgundy,  an  imperial 
fief  till  annexed  in  1674,  tbe  county  of  Montbiliard  (Mbmpe^rd) 
acquired  in  1793,  and  the  county  of  Ferrette  (French  1648-187 1). 
The  noTthera  part  of  the  eastern  Side  was  hdd  till  179a  (part  till 
1797)  hy  the  bishop  of  Basel  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  and  then 
belonged  to  France  till  1814,  but  was  givioi  to  Bern  in  1815  (as 
a  recompense  for  its  kxs  of  Vaud),  and  now  forms  the  Bernese 
Jura,  a  French-speaking  district.  The  centre  of  the  eastern 
slope  formed  the  ptindpality  of  Neucbltel  (;.«.)  and  tbe  county 
of  Valangin,  which  were  generally  heM  by  Burgundian  nobles, 
came  by  succession  to  the  kings  of  Prussia  in  1707,  and  were 
formed  into  a  Swiss  canton  in  181 5,  though  they  did  not  become 
f^ee  from  formal  Prussian  claims  until  1857.  Tbe  southern  part 
of  the  eastern  slope  originally  belonged  to  the  house  of  Savoy, 
but  was  conquered  bit  by  bit  by  Bern,  which  was  forced  in  1815 
to  accept  its  subject  district  Vaud  as  a  colleague  and  equal  in 
tbe  Swiss  Confederation.  It  was  Charles  the  Bold's  defeats  at 
Grandson  and  Morat  which  led  to  the  annexation  by  the  con> 
federates  of  these  portions  of  Savoyard  territory, 

AuTnouTiss.— E.F.Berlioux,  LeJun  (Paris,  1880) ;  F.  Macfaacelq 
Der  Schwtuer  Jura  (Gotha.  1^5):  A.  Magnin,  Lis  tact  du  Jura 
(Paris,  1895);  J.  Zimmerli,  "  Die  Sprachgrenze  im  Jura  "  (vol.  i.  of 
his  Die  Deulsch-frantdsiscke  Sprackpenae  in  der  Schweit  (Basel, 
lB9f).  For  the  French  slope  see  Joanne's  large  Itiniraire  to 
the  Jura,  and  the  smaller  volumes  relating  to  the  departments  of 
the.  Ain,  Doubs  and  Jura,  in  his  Ciographiu  dipartemenlaies.  For 
the  Swiss  slope  see  3  vols,  in  the  scries  of  the  Guides  Monod 
(Geneva) ;  A^  Monnier,  La  Ckaux  de  Fends  et  le  Haut-Jura  NeucMte^ 
iois;  J.  Monod,  Le  Jura  Bernois;  and  E.  J.  P.  de  la  Harpe,  Le  Jura 
Vaudois.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

JURASSIC,  in  geology,  the  middle  peribd  of  the  Mesozoic  era, 
that  is  to  say,  Succeeding  the  Ttiassic  and  preceding  tbe  Creta- 
ceous periods.  The  name  Jurassic  (French  jurassique;  German 
Jurajonttation  or  Jura)  was  first  employed  by  A.  Brongniart  and 
A.  von  Humboldt  for  tbe  rocks  of  Ibis  age  in  the  western  Jura 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  where  they  are  weO  developed.  It 
was  in  England,  however,  that  they  were  fiist  studied  by  William 
Smith,  in  whose  hands  they  were  made  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  stratigraphical  geology.  The  names  adopted  by  bim  for  the 
subdivisions  be  traced  across  the  country  have  passed  into 
um'versal  use,  and  though  some  of  them  are  uncouth  Engfish 
provincial  names,  they  are  as  familiar  to  the  geologists  of  France, 
Swit»rland  and  Germany  as  to  those  of  England.  During  the 
following  three  decades  Smith's  work  was  elaborated  by  W.  D. 
Conybeare  and  W.  Phillips.  The  Jurassic  rocks  of  fossils  of  the 
European  continent  were  described  by  d'Orbigny,  1840-1846; 
by  L.  von  Buch,  1839;  by  F.  A.  Quenstedt,  1843-1888;  by 
A.  Oppel,  i8s6-i8;8;  and  since  then  by  many  other  workers: 
E.  Benecke,  E.  Hf-bert,  W.  Waagen,  and  others.  The  study  of 
Jurassic  tocks  has  cohtinued  to  attract  the  attention  of  geolo- 
gists, partly  because  the  bedding  is  so  well  defined  and  regular— 
the  strata  are  little  disturbed  anywhere  outside  the  Swiss  Jura 
and  the  Alps — and  partly  because  the  fossils  are  numerbusand 
usually  well-preserved.  The  result  has  been  that  no  other 
system  of  rocks  has  been  so  carefully  examined  throughout  its 
entire  thickness;  many  "zones"  have  been  established  b^  meant 
of  the  fossils — prindpally  by  ammonite*— and  these  zones  are 
not  restricted  to  limited  districts,  but  many  of  them  hold  good 
over  wide  areas.  Oppel  distinguished  no  fewer  than  thirty-three 
zonal  horizons,  and  since  then  many  mote  tub-zonal  divisions 
have  been  noted  locally. 

The  existence  of  fautial  re|tms  in  Jurassic  times  was  first 
pointed  out  by  J.  Marcou;  later  M.  Neumayr  greatly  extended 
observations  in  this  direction.  According  to  Neumayr,  three 
distinct  geographical  regions  of  deposit  can  be  made  out  among 
the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Europe:  (i)  The  Mediterranean  province, 
embracing  the  Pyrenees,  Alps  and  Carpathians,  with  all  the 
tracts  lying  to  the  south.  One  of  the  biological  characters  of 
this  area  was  the  great  abtmdance  of  ammonites  belonging  to 
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the  groupf  et  HtkrvftyBi  (PiyOtctrat)  and  fimbriaH  (Lyleceras) . 
(3)  The  central  European  province,  comprising  the  tracts  lying 
to  the  nortli  of  the  Alpine  ridge,  and  marked  by  the  comparative 
ouity  of  the  ammonites  just  mentioned,  which  are  replaced  by 
others  of  the  groups  Iiffiati  (Aspidoceriu)  and  Opfelia,  and  by 
abundant  reefs  and  masses  of  coraL  Cj)  The  bornl  or  Russian 
province,  comprising  the  middle  and  north  of  Russia,  Spitsbergen 
and  Greenland,  lie  life  in  this  area  was  much  las  varied  than 
in  the  others,  showing  that  in  Jurassic  times  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible diminution  of  temperature  towards  the  north.  The 
ammonites  of  the  more  southern  tracts  here  disappear,  together 
with  the  corals. 

The  cause  of  these  faunal  regions  Neumayr  attributed  to 
climatic  belt»— <uch  as  exist  to-day — and  in  part,  at  least,  he 
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was  probably  correct.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  although  Neunuyr  was  able  to  trace  a  broad,  warm  belt, 
some  60°  in  width,  right  round  the  earth,  with  a  narrower  mild 
belt  to  the  north  and  an  arctic  or  boreal  belt  beyond,  and  certain 
indications  of  a  repetition  of  the  climatic  zones  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  thermal  equator,  more  recent  discoveries  of  fossils 
seem  to  show  that  other  influences  must  have  been  at  work  in 
determining  their  distribution;  in  short,  the  identity  of  the 
Neumayrian  climatic  boundaries  becomes  increasingly  obscured 
by  the  advance  of  our  knowledge. 

The  Jurassic  period  was  marked  by  a  great  extension  of  the 
sea,  which  commenced  after  the  close  of  the  Trias  and  reached 
its  maximum  during  the  Callovian  and  Oxfordian  stages;  conse- 
quently, the  Middle  Jurassic  rocks  are  much  more  widely  spread 
than  the  lias.  In  Europe  and  elsewhere  Triassic  beds  pass 
l^ually  up  into  the  Jurassic,  so  that  there  is  difficulty  some- 
times in  agreement  as  to  the  best  line  for  the  base  of  the  latter; 
similarly  at  the  top  of  the  sytsem  there  is  a  passage  from  the 
Jurassic  to  the  Cretaceous  rocks  (Alps). 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  period  elevation  began  in  certain 
regions;  thus,  in  America,  the  Sierras,  Cascade  Mountains, 
Klamath  Mountains,  and  Humboldt  Range  probably  began  to 
emerge.  In  England  the  estuarine  Portlandian  resulted  partly 
from  elevation,  but  in  the  Alps  marine  conditions  steadily  per- 
sisted (in  the  Tithonian  stage).  There  appears  to  have  been 
Very  little  cnistal  disturbance  or  volcanic  activity;  tuHs  are 
known  in  Argentina  and  California;  volcanic  rocks  of  this  age 
occur  also  in  Skye  and  MuIL 

The  rocks  ot  the  Jurassic  system  present  great  petrological 
divenity.  In  England  the  name  "  Oolites  "  was  given  to  the 
middle  and  higher  memben  of  the  system  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  oolitic  structure  in  the  limestones  and  ironstones; 
the  same  character  is  a  common  feature  in  the  rocks  of  northern 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  clays 
and  Sandstones  together  bulk  more  largely  in  the  aggregate  than 
the  oditea.  The  thickness  of  Jurassic  rocks  in  England  is 
4000  to  soeo  ft.,  and  in  Germany  sooo  to  3000  ft.    Most  of  the 


rocks  represent  the  depodts  of  shallow  seas,  but  estnarine  con- 
ditions and  land  deposits  occur  as  in  the  Purbeck  beds  of  Dorset 
and  the  coals  ot  Yorkshire.  Coal  is  a  very  important  feature 
among  Jurassic  rocks,  particularly  in  the  Liassic  division;  it  is 
found  in  Hungary,  where  there  are  twenty-five  workable  beds; 
in  Persia,  Turkestan,  Caucasus,  south  Siberia,  China,  Japan, 
Further  India,  New  Zealand  and  in  many  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Being  shallow  water  formations,  petrological  changes  come  in 
rapidly  as  many  of  the  beds  are  traced  out;  sandstones  pass 
laterally  into  days,  and  the  latter  into  limestones,  and  so  on, 
but  a  reliable  guide  to  the  classification  and  correlation  is  found 
in  the  fossil  contents  of  the  rocks.  In  the  accompanying  taUe 
a  list  is  given  of  some  of  the  zonal  fossils  which  regularly  occur 
in  the  order  indicated;  other  forms  are  known  that  an  equally 
useful.  It  will  be  noticed  that  while  there  is  general  agreement 
as  to  the  order  in  which  the  zonal  forms  occur,  the  line  of  division 
between  one  formation  and  another  is  liable  to  very  according 
to  factors  in  the  personal  equation  of  the  authors. 

The  Jurassic  formations  stretch  across  England  in  a  varying 
band  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire. 
They  consist  of  harder  sandstones  and  limestones  interstratified 
with  softer  days  and  shales.  Hence  they  give  rise  to  a  character- 
istic type  of  scenery — the  more  durable  beds  standing  out  as 
long  ridges,  sometimes  even  with  low  clifis,  while  the  clays  under- 
lie the  level  spaces  between. 

Jurassic  rocks  cover  a  vast  area  in  Central  Europe.  They  riie 
from  under  the  Cretaceous  formations  in  the  northeast  of  Fraoce, 
whence  they  range  southwards  down  the  valleys  of  the  Saonc  and 
Rhone  to  the  Mediterranean^  They  appear  as  a  broken  bonier 
round  the  old  crystalUne  nucleus  of  Auvcrene.  Eastwards  they 
range  through  the  Juia  Mountains  up  to  the  high  grounds  of  Bo- 
hemia. They  appear  in  the  outer  chains  of  the  Alps  on  both  lideak 
and  on  the  south  they  rise  alonp  the  centre  of  the  Apennines,  and 
here  and  there  over  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Covmd  by  oiore 
recent  formations  they  underlie  the  great  plain  of  northern  Gcrmaay, 
whence  they  ran^  eastwards  and  occupy  large  tracts  in  cential 
and  eastern  Ruaua. 

Lower  Jurassic  rocks  are  absent  from  much  of  northern  Rnsna, 
the  suges  represented  being  the  Calloviao,  Oxfocdian  and  Velgian 
(of  Professor  S.  Nikitin) ;  the  fauna  diffen  considerably  from  that  of 
western  Europe,  and  the  marine  equivalents  of  the  Purtieck  beds 
are  found  in  this  region.  In  south  Russia,  the  Crimea  and  Caucasus, 
Lias  and  Lower  Jurassic  rocks  an  present.  In  the  Alps,  the  Lower 
Jurassic  rocks  are  intimately  associated  with  the  undenying  Tiiasoc 
lormationi,  and  resemble  them  in  connsting  laigefy  <n  reddish 
limestones  and  marbles;  the  ammonites  in  this  region  differ  ia 
certain  respects  from  those  of  western  and  central  burope.  The 
Oxfordian,  Callovian.  Corallian  and  Astartian  stages  are  also 
present.  The  Upper  Jurassic  is  mainly  represented  by  a  anifbna 
series  of  limestones,  with  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  fauna,  to 
which  Oppel  gave  the  name  Tithonian."  This  indudes  moat  ol 
the  horizons  from  Kimeridgian  to  Cretaceous;  it  u  developed  on  the 
southern  flanks  of  the  Alps.  Carpathians,  Apennines,  as  sreil  as  in 
south  France  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  basin.  A 
characteristic  formation  on  this  horizon  u  the  "  Diphya  limestone." 
8o<alled  from  the  fossil  Trrtbratula  dipkya  iPytof€  Jmmiiar}  seen 
in  the  well-known  escaipments  {HtchgtArtlt  AoM).  Above  the 
Diphya  limestone  comes  the  Stramfaerg  limestone  (Strambcrg  ia 
Moravia),  with  "  Aptychus  "  beds  and  comi  reefs.  The  rocia  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin  are  on  the  whole  more  calcareous  than 
those  of  corresponding  age  in  north-west  Europe;  thus  the  Lias  ia 
represented  by  1500  ft,  of  white  crysuMine  limestone  in  Calabrte 
and  a  similar  rock  occurs  in  Sicily,  Bosnia,  Epirus,  Corfu ;  in  Spain 
the  Liasuc  strata  are  frequently  dolomitic;  in  the  Apennines  they 
are  variegated  limestones  and  marls.  The  Higher  Jurassie  beds  of 
Portugal  show  traces  of  the  proximity  of  land  in  the  abundant  plant 
remains  that  are  found  in  them.  In  Scania  the  Lias  succeeds  the 
Rhaetic  beds  in  a  regular  manner,  and  Jurassic  rocks  have  been 
traced  northward  well  within  the  polar  ardc;  they  are  known  in 
the  Lofoten  Isles,  Spitzbergen,  east  -Greenlandi  King  Charles's 
Island,  Cape  Stewart  in  Sooresby  Sound,  Grinnell  Land.  Prisice 
Patrick  Land,  Bathurst  and  Exmouth  Island:  in  many  cases  the 
fossils  denote  a  dimate  considerably  milder  than  now  obtains  in 
these  latitudes. 

In  the  American  continent  Jnraask:  rocks  are  not  wdl  developed. 
Marine  Lower  and  Middle  Jurassic  beds  occur  on  the  Pacific  coast 
(California  and  Oregon), and  m  Wyoming,  the  Dakotas,  Colorado,  east 
Mexico  and  Texas.  Above  the  marine  beds  in  the  interior  are  brark- 
ish  and  fresh-water  deposits,  the  Morrison  and  Como  beds  (Atlanto. 
saurus  and  Baptanodon  beds  of  Marsh).  Later  Jurassic  nx^  are 
found  in  northern  British  Columbia  and  perhaps  in  Alaska,  Wyoming. 
Utah,  Montana,  Cak>rado,  the  Dakotas,  &c.  In  Califoroia  some  of  th* 
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iM  tow  hit  iwmiiMiililt  data  mn  d  thia  an.  Marine  ]mmte 
tacka  bavc  not  been  deatly  identified  on  the  Atlantic  aide  of 
Amcfica.  The  Patuxent  and  Anindel  formatiotta  (non-marine)  are 
doublfulty  nfcned  to  thia  period.  Lower  and  Middle  lonaaic 
ionaatioaa  occur  in  Arnntina  and  Bolivia.  Juiaanc  focka  have 
been  racognised  in  Am,  including  India,  Afghanistan,  Persia, 
Kardiatao,  Aaia  Minor,  the  Caspian  re(ion,  Japan  and  Borneo. 
The  bt  Kmarina  dc  wlopment  ia  in  Cutch,  wliere  the  toUowing  ttoopa 


aerfea-Bathoaian.  la  the  «cMcni  half  <t  the  Sok  Ranee  and  the 
Himalayaa,  S|riti  ahales  aietlieequivalenteaf  tlie  European  Calloviaa 
and  fCimeritteian.  The  upper  port  of  tlie  Gondwana  aeriea  ia  not 
improbably  Juraaaic  On  the  Aiikaa  oootinent,  Liasaic  strata  are 
foond  in  Aweria,  and  Batboniaa  formationa  occur  in  Abyssinia, 
Somaliland,  Cape  Colony  and  western  Madagascar.  In  Australia 
tbe  Permo.Cat6oaiferoua  formations  are  succeeded  in  Queensland 
and  Western  Australia  by  what  may  be  termed  the  Juia-Trias, 
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Batlioaian 


Bajocian 
(InfeiiorOolite) 


Perisphioctes  tiansitorias 


Perisphinctes  gi^antcua 
Olcostcphanus  gigas 


Reincckla  codoraa 
Oppeiia  tenuilobata 


Peltoccras  bimammatum 


Pcltoceraa  transveraarium 
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Pcltoceraa  atKIeu 
Cosmoceras  Jason 
Macrocephalitea  macroocphalua 

Oppeiia  aspidoldes 
Parldnaoau  ferruginea 
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Harpoceraa  (Lioceraa)  opalinum 


Upper  Liaa 


Middle  Liaa 


Lower  Liaa 


Lytoceras  jurense 
Posidonia  Bnxvni 

Amalthens  spinatoa 
Amaltfaeus  margaritatas 
Dactyiioceras  DavoCi 
Pliylloceras  iljex 
Aegoccras  Janiesoni 

Arietites  raricosUtns 
O:^oticcna  oxynotum 
Anetites  obtusus 
Arietites  Bucidandi 
Schlotheimia  angulata 
Psiioceras  planorbis 
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Oolite  of  San 
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•re  distinguished  from  above  downwards:  the  Umia  series^Port- 
landlan  and  TIthonian  of  south  Europe,  passing  upwards  into  the 
NcoconUaa;  the  Katrol  series -Oxfordian  (part)  and  Kimendnan; 
tbf  Chart aariea'Callovian  and  part  of  tlie  Oxfotdian;  the  Patcham 


•  PtoUcUan  from  the  "  Isle  "  of  Purbeck.  AquJaiuni  from 
Aauilo  (Nord).  Btmrnien  from  Bononia  (Boulogne).  Vtrfmlun 
from  Bxmn  Wfla.  PUrcun*  from  Pitraanu  actaMu_  A^artwt 
ttom  AtliuU  tupntmaBuu.  Faundtn  from  Rautaoa  (Juia). 
Artfun  from  Aiigovie  (SwitserUnd).  Nemititn  tma  Neuvuy 
(Anlennes).  DtMim  from  Dives  (Calvados).  BottoiiKj  from 
Bath  (England).  Bajxim  from  Bayeux  (Calvados),  roorcwn 
f>oiaToarcium(Toura).  Charmouthien  from  Channouth  (England). 
SanctmMiien  from  Siaemuium,  Semur  (CAte  d'Or).  Bimpn  from 
Hettange  (}>orraiac). 


which  include  the  coal-bearing  "  Ipswich  "  and  Burrum  forma- 
tions of  Queensland.  In  New  Zealand  there  is  a  thick  series  of 
marine  beds  with  terrestrial  plants,  the  Mataura  scries  in  the  upper 
part  of  lIutton*s  Hokanui  system.  Sir  J.  Hector  included  also  the 
Futakaka  scries  (as  Middle  Jurassic)  and  the  Flag  series  with  the 
Catlin's  River  and  Bastion  scric^s  below.  Jurassic  rocks  have  been 
recorded  from  New  Guinea  and  New  Caledonia. 

Life  in  the  Jurassic  Period. — The  expansion  of  the  sea  during  this 
period,  with  the  formation  of  broad  sheets  of  shallow  and  probably 
warmish  water,  appears  to  have  been  favourable  to  many  forms  of 
marine  life.  Under  these  conditions  several  groups  of  organisms 
developed  rapidly  along  new  directions,  so  that  the  Jurassic  period 
as  a  whole  came  to  have  a  fauna  difTering  clearly  and  distinctly  from 
the  preceding  Palaeozoic  or  succeeding  Tertiary  faunas.  In  th« 
seas,  all  the  main  groups  were  leprcscoted  as  they  are  toKlay 
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Corals  wen  abundaat,  aad  In  later  poctioM  of  tbe  period  covered 
bnje  areu  in  Europe:  the  modem  type  of  coral  became  dominnnc: 
betide*  reeT-buildioK  lormi  such  m  thamnastrea.  Isastrea,  Tkccot' 
miiia,  there  were  numerous  single  forms  like  MontivaJiia.  Crinoids 
existed  in  great  numbers  io  some  of  the  shallow  seas;  compared  with 
Palaeozoic  forms  there  is  m  marked  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
calyx  with  a  great  extension  in  the  number  of  arms  and  pinnules; 
PeMaaintUt  Euieniaainus,  Apiocrinus  arc  all  well  Icnown;  Anuion 
was  a  stalkless  genus.  Echinoids  (urchins)  were  gradually  develop- 
ing the  so-called  **  Irregular "  ty  j>e,  Echinobrissus,  tioUctypus, 
CoUyriUs,  Oypcus,  but  the  "  regular  "  forms  pre\-ailed,  Cidarist 
Htmiadaris,  AcrosaUnia.  Spon^  were  important  rock-builders 
in  Upper  Jurassic  times  (Sponpten  Kalk);  tney  include  lithisttds 
such  as  Cmtmtdtoilrum,  HyoUUatus,  Peronidrlla;  hexactincllich, 
Trtmadiciyon,  CraHctUaria;  and  horny  sponges  have  been  found  in 
the  Lias  and  Middle  Jurassic. 

Polyzoa  are  found  abundantly  in  some  of  the  beds,  Stomatopora, 
Beranaa,  &c.  Brachiopods  were  represented  principally  by 
terebratulids  {Terebnlula,  Waidiamia,  Ueg_erUa\  and  oy  rhyn- 
choneQids;  Tmcae,  Lingma  and  Crania  were  al»  present.  The 
palaeozoic  spirifinds  and  athyrkU  still  lingered  into  the  Lias. 
More  important  than  the  brachiopods  were  the  pelecypods;  Ostrea, 
Bxoiyra;  Gry^ia«a  were  very  abuntunt  (Gryphite  Imiestone,  Gryphite 
grit) ;  the  genus  Trifimia,  now  restricted  to  Australian  waters,  ivas 
present  io  great  variety;  Amttta^  JUnvi,  Ptdtn,  PteuAomonclis 
CerviUia,  AstarU,  Diceras,  Isotardia,  PUuromya  taty  be  mentioned 
out  of  many  others.  Amonf^st  the  ^nerooDds  the  Pteurokfmanidae 
and  Turbinidae  reached  their  maximum  development;  the  Palaeo- 
zoic CoHularia  lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  this  pcxiod  {FlewoUmtOria, 
Nerinea,  Pteroctras,  Ceriikium,  TmrriteUa). 

Ccphalopods  flourished  everywhere;  first  in  ioHXHtance  were  the 
ammonites;  the  Triassic  genera  Pkylloctras  and  Lyloctras  were  still 
found  in  the  Jurassic  waters,  but  ail  the  other  numerous  genera 
were  new,  and  their  iliells  are  found  with  every  variation  of  size 
and  ornamentation.  Some  arc  characteristic  of  the  older  Jurassic 
rocks.  AnetiUs,  Aetoctraa^  AmaWmu,  Harp^xnt,  OxjnotUeras, 
Supktoceras,  and  the  two  genera  mentioned  above;  in  the  middle 
ttages  are  found  Cosmofxras,  PerispkuuMs^  Cardioceras,  KepUerites 
Asptdoaras;  in  the  upper  sugca  OUtsitphanus,  Perispkinctes, 
Bttneckta^  Oppelia.  So  regularly  do  certain  forms  characterize 
definite  horizons  in  the  r*cks  tint  aome  thirty  zones  have  been 
distinguished  in  Europe^  and  many  of  them  can  be  traced  even  as 
far  as  India.  Another  cephalopod  group,  the  belemnites,  that  had 
been  dimly  outlined  in  the  preceding  Trios,  now  advanced  rapidly 
in  numbers  and  in  variety  cX  form,  and  they,  like  the  ammonites, 
have  proved  of  great  value  as  aone-indicators.  The  Sepioids  or 
cuttlefish  made  their  first  appearance  in  this  period  [BtloUutku, 
Ccotett/Au,)  and  their  ink-bags  can  still  be  traced  in  examples  from 
the  Lias  and  lithographic  ligaatone.  Nautiloids  existed  out  they 
were  somewhat  rare. 

A  great  change  had  coiae  over  the  crustaceans;  in  place  of  the 
Palaeozoic  trilobites  we  find  long-tailed  lobster-Itke  forms,  Penaeus, 
Erytm^  Magiia,  and  the  broad  crab-like  tvF>e  first  appeared  in  Pro- 
aopom.  Isopods  were  represented  by  Arckatomscus  and  others. 
Insects  have  left  fairly  abundant  remains  in  the  Lias  of  England, 
Schambelen  (Switzerland)  and  Dobberttn  (Mecklenburg),  and  also 
in  the  English  Purbeck.  Neuropterous  forms  predominate,  but 
bemiptera  occur  from  the  Lias  upwards;  the  earliest  kaown  flies 
(Diptera)  and  ants  (Hymenoptera)  appeared;  orthoptera.  cock- 
foachcs,  crickets,  beetles,  &c,  are  found  in  the  Lias,  Stonesfield 
•late  and  Purbeck  beds. 

Fishes  were  approaching  the  modem  forms  during  this  period, 
iMterocercal  ganoids  becoming  scarc^  (the  Codacantkidae  reached 
their  maximum  development),  while  the  homocercal  forms  were 
abundant  {CyTodus^  murodoH,  LepidozUus,  Ltpidotus,  Dapedius). 
The  Chimaeridu,  sea-cats,  made  their  appeaiance  (Squatoraja). 

2 he  anceston  of  the  modem  sturgeons,  garpikes  and  selachians, 
ybodus,  Acrodus  were  numerous.     Bony-fish  were  represented  by 
the  small  UptoUpis. 

So  important  a  place  was  occupied  by  reptiles  during  this  period 
that  it  has  been  wdl  described  as  the  "  age  of  reptiles."  In  the 
■cas  the  fish-shaped  Ichthyosaura  and  long-nccked  Plesiosaura 
dwelt  in  great  numben  and  reached  their  maximum  development; 
the  latter  ranged  in  size  from  6  to  40  ft.  in  length.  The  Pterosaura. 
with  bat-like  winn  and  pneumatic  bones  and  keeled  breast-bone, 
Sew  over  the  Is  no;  ^(rroooc/yf  with  short  tail  and  Rhamphorhyncus 
with  long  tail  are  the  best  known.  Curiouriy  modified  crocodilians 
appeared  late  In  the  period  {Myitrienxurus.Gtosaimis.Sttneoiaurus, 
TeUosaurus).  But  even  more  striking  than  any  of  the  above  were 
the  Dinosaurs;  these  ranged  ih  size  from  a  creature  no  larger 
than  a  rabbit  up  to  the  gigantic  AUantosaurus,  100  ft.  long,  in  the 
Jurassic  of  Wyoming.  Both  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  forms 
were  present;  Brtmtosawnu,  Meialexavma,  Steiosavnu,  Ceiiosaurus, 
DiplodocMS,  Ceratosaunis  and  CampsOfnathits  are  a  few  of  the 
genera.  By  comparison  with  the  Dinosaurs  the  mammals  took  a 
very  subordinate  position  in  Jurassic  times;  only  a  few  jaws  have 
been  found,  belonging  to  quite  small  creatures;  they  appear  to  have 
been  marsupials  and  were  probably  insectivorous  (Plapf-  ' 
Botodon,  TrUonodon,  Pkascolotherium.  Styiacodon).  Of  great ' 
are  the  remains  of  the  earliest  known  bird  {ArckaeopUryx)  ' 


Solenbofen  ilatcs  of  BavanL  Although  thb  wu  a  graat  advMW 
beyond  the  Pterodactyb  in  cviao  character^  yet  aiany  reptiMaa 
features  were  retained. 

^  Comparatively  little  change  took  place  in  the  vegctatioa  in  tkt 
time  that  elafMed  between  toe  doae  of  ihe  Triassic  and  tbe  raidiUt 
of  the  Jurassic  periods.  Cycads.  ZamiUs,  Podoaamilts,  Ac.  «p> 
peared  to  reach  their  maumum;  Equisetums  were  still  found  grovinf 
to  a  great  size  and  Ginkgos  occupied  a  prominent  place ;  (cms  wen 
common;  sotoo  were  pines,  yews,  cypresses  and  other  conifers,  which 
while  they  outwardly  resembled  theu-  modem  representativee,  were 

Sjite  distinct  in  species.  No  flowering  plants  nad  yet  appeared. 
though  a  primitive  form  of  angiospcnn  has  been  reported  irom  the 
Upper  Jurassic  of  Portugal 

Tbe  ecenomic  products  of  the  Jara«ic  mtera  are  of  cCHUldcrable 
importance,  the  valuable  coals  have  ab'cacfy  been  noticed:  t^  welt- 
known  iron  ores  of  the  Cleveland  district  in  Yorkshire  and  those  of 
the  Northampton  sands  occur  respectively  in  the  Lias  and  Inferior 
Oolites.  Oil  shales  are  found  in  Germany,  and  several  of  the  Juraaic 
formations  in  Eagland  contain  some j>etn^cum.  Building  stones 
of  great  value  are  obtained  from  the  Great  Oolice,  tbe  Poftiandtan 
and  the  Inferior  Oolite:  large  quantities  of  hydraulic  cement  and 
lime  have  been  made  from  the  Lias.  The  celebrated  Uthographic 
stone  of  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria  belongs  to  the  upper  pwtioa  of  Uiis 
system. 

See  D'Orbigny,  PaUonSoUfu  fmn^^,  Temum  Jarassiaut  (1840, 
1846);  L.  von  Buch.  "  Uber  den  Jura  In  Deutschland  "  (Abkamd.  d. 
Berhn  Akad.,  1S39);  F.  A.  Quenstedt,  FldUtebirge  WurUewiberzt 
(1843)  and  other  papers,  also />er  Jnn  (1883-1S8S);  A.  Oppel.  Du 
Jur^ormatum  Enilands,  Frankreuks  mud  s.v.  DeutukUnis  (1856- 
1858).  For  a  good  general  account  of  the  formations  with  aiatty 
references  to  original  papers,  see  A.  dc  Lapparent,  Trattf  dk  cMffM, 
vol.  il  sth  ed.  (1906).  The  standard  work  for  Great  Britain  U  the 
series  of  iiemmrs  of  tkt  C*«lofiaU  Smney  entitled  TAc  Jirauk  Kada 
cf  Britain,  i  and  ii.  "  Yorkshire  "  (iSoj) ;  iiL  "  The  Lias  o(  BagtaBd 
and  Wales  "  (1893) :  iv.  "  The  Lower  Oolite  Rocks  of  Eiudaad  (York- 
shire excepted)"  (1894};  v.  "  The  Middle  and  Upper  Oolitic  Rocks 
of  England  (Yorkshire  excepted)"  (i8qs).  The  map  is  after  that  of 
M.  Neumayr,  "  Diegeographische  Veroreitungder'TurafonBatioa.' 
Denkickr.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wits.,  Win,  Math.  a.  jVofannu..  d.  L- 
Abtk.  L.  Karte  i.  (1885).  (J- A.  R) 

JURAT  (through  Fr.  from  med.  l»t.  juratus,  one  twom,  Lat. 
jurare,  to  swear),  a  name  given  to  tbe  sworn  holders  of  certain 
offices.  Under  the  ancien  rigime  in  France,  in  several  towns,  of 
the  south-west,  such  as  Rochelle  and  Bordeaux,  theyanas  were 
members  of  the  municipal  body.  The  title  was  also  borne  by 
officials,  corresponding  to  aldermen,  in  tbe  Cinque  Potts,  but  a 
now  chiefly  used  asa  title  of  office  in  the  Channel  Islands.  There 
are  two  bodies^  consisting  each  of  twelve  junta,  for  Jeraey  and 
the  bailiwick  of  Guernsey  rapectively.  They  are  elected  for 
life,  in  Jersey  by  the  ratepayers,  in  Guernsey  by  the  ckaivc 
states.  They  fomi,  with  the  bailiff  as  presiding  judge,  the  royal 
court  of  justice,  and  are  a  consiiluent  part  of  the  legislative 
bodies.  In  English  law,  the  word  jurat  ijuraium)  is  applied  to 
that  part  of  an  affidavit  which  contains  the  names  of  the  parties 
swearing  the  affidavit  and  the  person  before  whom  it  was  sworn, 
tbe  date,  place  and  other  necessary  particulars. 

JURIEN  DB  LA  GRAVliRB,  JEAN  BAPTISTB  EDHOVD 
(1SZ3-1S92),  French  admiral,  son  of  Admiral  Juricn,  who  served 
through  the  Revohitionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  and  was  a  peer 
of  FVonce  under  Louis  PhUippe,  was  bora  on  the  iQtfa  of  Novem- 
ber x8i3.  Heentered  tbe  navy  in  1828,  was  made  a  commander 
in  1841,  and  captain  in  1850.  During  the  Russian  War  he  com- 
manded a  ship  in  the  Black  Sea.  He  was  promoted  to  be  tear- 
admiral  on  the  ist  of  December  1855,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  squadron  in  the  Adriatic  in  1859,  when  be  abso- 
lutely sealed  the  Austrian  ports  with  a  dose  blockade.  la 
October  k86i  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  squadron  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  two  months  later  the  expedition  aftinit 
Mexico.  On  the  15th  of  January  1S63  he  was  prtHnoted  to  be 
vice-admiral.  During  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870  he  had 
command  of  the  French  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  in  187 1  he  was 
appointed  "  direaor  of  charts."  As  having  commanded  in  *'*'i*f 
before  the  enemy,  the  age-limit  was  waived  in  his  favour,  and  be 
was  continued  on  the  active  list.  Jurien  died  on  the  4th  of 
March  189a.  He  was  a  voluminous  author  of  works  on  naval 
history  and  biography,  most  of  which  first  appeared  in  the  XctM 
da  deux  monda.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  are 
'^'H'"t  maritimes  sous  la  ripubliqut  d  l*empire,  which  was  iran^ 
rdDunsanyunder  the  title  of  5AcfcA»0/M«Iaj|^«saf 
^OKoenirs  d'un  amird  (i860),  that  is,  of  his  father. 
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Adminl  Jurien;  La  Uanm*  taiOr^cit  (1865),  Uigdy  autobio- 
(imphical;  and  La  Itarine  d'aujourifkui  (187a).  In  1866  he  was 
ekcted  a  member  ol  the  Academy. 

JURIEn,  PIERRE  (1637-Z713),  French  Protestant  divine,  was 
bom  at  Mer,  in  Orlfanais,  where  his  father  was  a  Protestant 
pastor.  He  studied  at  Saumur  and  Sedan  under  his  grandfather, 
Piem  Dumoidin,  and  under  Leblanc  de  Beaulieu.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  in  Holland  and  England,  Jurieu  received 
AnghcsD  ordination;  returning  to  France  he  was  ordained  again 
and  tocceeded  his  father  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Mer.  Soon 
after  this  he  published  his  first  work,  Bxamea  it  livre  de  la 
rliMMis  d»  Ckritlittmam*  (1(71).  In  1674  his  TraiU  de  la  dtto- 
timt  led  to  his  appointment  as  professor  of  theology  and  Hebrew 
at  Sedan,  where  he  soon  became  also  pastor.  A  year  later  he 
piiMi^hfd  his  ApeUfjie  tour  la  morale  da  R^ermU.  He  obtained 
a  high  reputation,  but  his  work  was  impaired  by  his  controver- 
sial temper,  which  frequently  developed  into  an  irritated  fanati- 
cism, though  he  was  always  entirely  sincere.  He  was  called 
by  his  adversaries  "  the  Goliath  of  the  Protestants."  On  the 
sttppce»on  of  the  academy  of  Sedan  in  1681,  Jurieu  received  an 
invitation  to  a  church  at  Rouen,  but,  afraid  to  remain  in  France 
on  accotmt  of  his  forthcoming  work.  La  Politique  iu  dtrgt  ie 
Framet,  he  went  to  Holland  and  was  pastor  of  the  Walloon 
diuich  of  Rotterdam  till  his  death  on  the  nth  of  January  1713. 
He  was  also  professor  at  the  £cole  illustre.  Jurieu  did  much  to 
help  those  who  suffered  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(1685).  He  himself  turned  for  consolation  to  the  Apocalypse, 
and  succeeded  in  persuading  himself  {Acctmplistcment  des  pn- 
fUties,  1686)  that  the  overthrow  of  Antichrist  (ije.  the  papal 
church)  would  take  place  in  1689.  H.  M.  Baird  says  that "  this 
persuasion,  however  fanciful  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  based, 
exercised  no  small  influence  in  forwarding  the  success  of  the 
designs  of  William  of  Orange  in  the  invasion  of  England," 
Jurieu  <lefended  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  with  great  ability 
against  the  attacks  of  Antoine  Amauld,  Pierre  Nicole  and 
Baasnet,  but  was  cquslly  ready  to  enter  into  dispute  with  his 
fellow  Protestant  divines  (with  Louis  Ou  Moulin  and  Claude 
Fayon,  for  instance)  when  their  opinions  differed  from  his  own 
even  on  minor  matteis.  The  bitterness  and  persistency  of  his 
attacks  on  his  colleague  Pierre  Bayle  led  to  the  latter  being 
deprived  of  his  chair  in  1693. 

One  of  Jurieu's  chief  works  is  LeUres  pttStoraUs  adreaUs  aux 
fidklts  de  Fmtce  (3  vols.,  Rotterdam,  1686-1687 :  Eng.  traDa„  1689), 
which,  notwithsta.nding  the  vigilance  of  the  poUcc  found  its  way 
into  France  and  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  Protestant 
population.  His  last  important  work  was  xhe'Histoire  critique  des 
dcpnee  et  des  cuUes  (1704;  Eng.  trans.,  1715).  He  wrote  a  great 
number  at  controvemai  workiL 

See  the  article  in  Henog-Hauck,  Xealeueytlofiiiie;  also  H.  M. 
B^^iird,  Tlu  Hupienoli  and  the  Retocaliim  0/ IheEdia  oj  Nantes  (1895), 

JURIS,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians,  formerly  occupying 
the coontiy  between  the  rivets  I;a  (lower  Putumayo)  and  Japura, 
Dorth-westen  Brazil.  In  ancient  days  they  were  the  most 
powerful  tiibe  of  the  district,  but  in  t8>o  their  numbers  did  not 
cscccd  2000.  Owing  to  inrer-mairying,  the  Juris  are  believed 
to  have  been  extinct  for  baU  a  century.  They  were  closely 
related  to  the  Passes,  and  were  like  them  a  fair-skinned,  finely 
built  people  with  quite  European  features. 

JUBISDICnOK,  in  general,  the  exercise  of  lawful  authority, 
e<|>ecially  by  a  court  or  a  judge;  and  so  the  extent  or  limits 
within  which  such  authority  is  exercisable.  Thus  each  court 
has  Its  appropriate  jurisdiction;  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in 
England  administration  actions  are  brought  in  the  chancery 
division,  salvage  actions  in  the  admiralty,  8ic.  The  jurisdiction  of 
a  particidar  court  is  often  limited  by  statute,  as  that  of  a  county 
court,  which  ii  local  and  is  also  limited  in  amount.  In  inter- 
nstional  law  juiisdiction  has  a  wider  meaning,  namelyi  the  rights 
exercisable  by  a  state  within  the  bounds  of  a  given  space.  This 
i*  frequently  referred  to  as  the  territorial  theory  of  jurisdiction. 
(See  lKi£«MATioNAt  Law;  iNTCKNAnoNAL  Law,  Private.) 
'  JQtUSPRUPDICK  (Lat.  Jurisprudentia,  knowledge  of  law, 
from  i*f,  right,  and  prudentia,  from  prnidere,  to  foresee),  the 
gcnetsl  term  for  "  the  fwmal  science  of  positive  law  '*  (T.  .E, 


Holhmd);  see  Law.  The  essential  princ^^  Involved  are  dis- 
cussed below  and  in  JuazspRDDENCE,  Coicpaxaiive;  the  details 
of  particular  laws  or  sorts  of  law  (Coxtraci,  &c)  and  of  in- 
dividual national  systems  of  law  (Emcusb  Law,  &c.)  being  dealt 
with  in  separate  articles. 

The  human  race  may  be  conceived  as  parcelled  out  into  • 
number  of  distinct  groups  or  societies,  di0ering  greatly  in  size 
and  circumstaiuies,  in  phyucal  and  moral  characteristics  of  all 
kinds.  But  they  all  reaemble  each  other  in  that  they  reveal  on 
examination  certain  rules  of  conduct  in  accordance  ?rith  which 
the  relations  of  the  members  inter  st  are  governed.  Each  society 
has  its  own  system  of  laws,  and  all  the  systems,  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  constitute  the  appropriate  subject  matter  of  juris- 
prudence. The  jurist  may  deal  with  it  in  the  following  ways. 
He  may  first  of  all  examine  the  leading  conceptioru  common 
to  all  the  systems,  or  in  other  words  define  the  leading  terms 
coirunon  to  them  alL  -  Such  are  the  terms  law  itself,  rt{A/,  duty^ 
property,  crime,  azid  so  forth,  which,  or  their  equivalents,  may, 
notwithstandii^  delicate  differences  of  connotation,  be  regarded 
as  common  terms  in  all  systems.  That  kind  of  inquiry  is  known 
in  England  as  analytical  jurisprudence.  It  regards  the  conce|>- 
tions  with  which  it  deals  as  fixed  or  stationary,  and  aims  at 
expressing  them  distinctly  and  exhibiting  their  logical  relations 
with  each  other.  What  is  really  meant  by  a  right  and  by  a  duty, 
and  what  is  the  true  connexion  between  a  right  and  a  duty,  arc 
types  of  the  questions  proper  to  this  inqtiiry.  Shifting  our  point 
of  view,  but  still  regarding  systems  of  law  in  the  mass,  we  may 
consider  them,  not  as  stationary,  but  as  changeable  and  chang- 
ing, we  may  ask  what  general  features  are  exhibited  by  the 
record  of  the  change.  This,  ^mewhat  crudely  put,  may  serve 
to  indicate  the  field  of  historical  or  comparative  jurisprudence. 
In  its  ideal  condition  it  would  require  an  accurate  record  of  the 
history  of  all  legal  systems  as  its  material.  But  whether  the 
material  be  abtmdant  or  scanty  the  method  is  the  same.  It 
geeks  the  explanation  of  institutions  and  legal  principles  in  the 
facts  of  history.  Its  aim  is  to  show  how  a  given  rule  came  to  be 
what  it  is.  The  legislative  source — the  emanation  of  the  tula 
from  a  soveteign  authority — is  of  no  importance  here;  what  is 
important  is  the  moral  source — the  connexion  of  the  rule  with 
the  ideas  prevalent  during  contemporary  periods.  This  method, 
it  is  evident,  involve*  not  only  a  comparison  of  successive  stages 
in  the  history  of  the  same  system,  but  a  comparison  of  different 
systems,  of  the  Roman  with  the  EiigUsb,  of  the  Hindu  with  the 
Irish,  and  so  on.  The  historical  method  as  applied  to  law  may 
be  regarded  as  a  special  example  of  the'metbod  of  comparison. 
The  comparative  method  is  really  employed  in  all  generalizations 
about  law;  for,  although  the  analysis  of  legal  terms  might  be 
conducted  with  odusive  reference  to  one  system,  the  advantage 
of  testing  the  result  by  reference  to  other  systems  is  obvious. 
But,  besides  the  use  of  comparison  for  purposes  of  analysis  and 
in  tracing  the  phenomena  of  the  growth  of  laws,  it  is  evident  that 
for  the  purposes  of  practical  IcgisUtion  the  comparison  of  differ* 
cnt  systems  may  yield  important  results.  Laws  are  contrivances 
for  bringing  about  certain  definite  ends,  the  larger  of  which  are 
identical  in  all  systems.  The  comparison  of  these  contrivances 
not  only  serves  to  bring  their  real  object,  often  obscured  as  it  is 
in  details,  into  clearer  view,  but  enables  legislators  to  see 
where  the  contrivances  are  deficient,  and  hpw  they  may  be 
improved. 

The  "  science  of  law,"  a*  the  expression  is  generally  used, 
means  the  examination  of  laws  in  general  in  one  or  other  of  the 
ways  just  indicated.  It  means  an  investigation  of  laws  which 
exist  or  have  existed  in  some  given  society  in  fact — in  other 
words,  positive  laws;  and  it  means  an  examination  not  limited  to 
the  exposition  of  particular  systems.  Analytical  jurisprudence  i* 
in  England  associated  chiefly  with  (he  name  of  John  Austin  (;.*■), 
whose  Prorince  oj  Jurisprudence  Determined  systematized  and 
completedlheworkbegunin  England  by  Hobbes,  and  continued 
at  a  later  date  and  from  a  different  point  of  view  by  Bentham.    1 

Austin's  first  position  is  to  distinguish  between  laws  properly 
so  called  and  laws  improperly  so  (ailed.  In  any  of  the  older 
writeit  on  law,  we  find  the  voriom  senses  in  which  llv  wotd  >< 
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used  grouped  together  is  Tariaticns  of  one  common  meaning. 
Thus'  BUckstone  advances  to  his  proper  subject,  munidpal 
taws,  through  (i)  the  lam  at  inanimate  matter,  (3)  the  lam 
of  animal  nutrition,  digestion,  tkc.,  (3)  the  bws  of  nature, 
which  are  rules  imposed  by  God  on  men  and  discoverable 
by  reason  alone,  and  (4)  the  revealed  or  divine  law  which 
is  part  of  the  law  of  nature  directly  expounded  by  God.  All. 
of  these  are  connedted  by  this  common  element  that  they  are 
"  rules  of  action  dictated  by  some  superior,  being."  And  some 
such  generalization  as  xim  is  to  be  found  at  the  basis  of  most 
treatises  on  jurispnidence  which  have  not  been  composed  tmder 
'  the  influence  of  the  analytical  schooL  Austin  disposa  of  it  by 
the  distinction  that  some  of  those  laws  are  commands,  while 
others  are  not  commands.  The  so-called  laws  of  nature  are  not 
commands;  they  are  uniformities  which  resemble  commands 
only  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  ordered  by 
some  intelligent  being.  But  they  are  not  commands  in  the  only 
proper  sense  of  that  word — they  are  not  addressed  to  reasonable 
beings,  who  may  or  may  not  will  obedience  to  them.  Laws  of 
nature  are  not  addressed  to  anybody,  and  there  is  no  possible 
question  of  obedience  or  disobedience  to  them.  Austin  accord- 
ingly pronounces  them  laws  improperly  so  called,  and  confines 
his  attention  to  laws  properly  so  called,  which  are  commands 
addressed  by  a  human  superior  to  a  human  inferior. 

This  distinction  seems  so  simple  and  obvious  that  the  energy 
and  even  bitterness  with  which  Austin  inasts  upon  it  now  seem 
superfluous.  But  the  indiscriminate  identification  of  everything 
to  which  common  speech  gives  the  name  of  a  law  was,  and  still 
b,  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion.  Blackstone's  statement  that 
when  God  "  put  matter  into  motion  He  established  certain  laws 
of  motion,  to  which  all  movable  matter  must  conform,"  and  that 
in  those  creatures  that  have  neither  the  power  to  thiqX  no^  ^o 
wiU  such  laws  must  be  invariably  obeyed,  so  long  as  the  creature 
itself  subsists,  for  its  existence  depends  on  that  obedience,  im- 
putes to  the  law  of  gravitation  in  respect  of  both  its  origin  and 
its  execution  the  qualities  of  an  act  of  parliament.  On  the  other 
hand  the  qualities  of  the  law  of  gravitation  are  imputed  to  certain 
legal  principles  which,  under  the  name  of  the  law  of  nature,  are 
asserted  to  be  binding  all  over  the  globe,  so  that  *'  no  human  laws 
are  of  any  validity  if  contrary  to  this."  Austin  never  fails  to 
stigmatise  the  use  of  "  natural  laws  "  in  the  sense  of  scientific 
facts  as  improper,  or  as  metaphoricaL 

Having  diminated  metaphorical  or  figurative  laws,  we  restrict 
ourselves  to  those  laws  which  are  commands.  This  word  is  the 
key  to  the  analysis  of  law,  and  accordingly  a  large  portion  of 
Austin's  work  is  occupied  with  the  determination  of  its  meaning. 
A  command  is  an  order  issued  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  It 
is  a  signification  of  desire  distingtiished  by  this  peculiarity  that 
"  the  party  to  whom  it  is  directed  is  liable  to  evil  from  the  other, 
in  case  he  comply  not  with  the  desire."  "  If  you  ate  able  and 
willing  to  harm  me  in  case  I  comply  not  with  your  wish,  the 
expression  of  your  wish  amounts  to  a  command."  Being  liable 
to  evil  in  case  I  comply  not  with  the  wish  which  you  signify,  I 
am  bound  or  obliged  by  it,  or  Ilie  under  a  duly  to  obey  it.  The 
evil  is  called  a  sanclion,  and  the  command  or  duty  is  said  to  be 
taitetiontd  by  the  chance  of  incurring  the  evil.  The  three  tens* 
command,  duly  and  sonelion  are  thus  inseparably  connected.  As 
Austin  expresses  it  in  the  language  of  formal  logic, "  each  of  the 
three  terms  signifies  the  same  notion,  but  each  denoUs  a  different 
part  of  that  notion  and  umnola  the  residue." 

All  commands,  however,  are  not  laws.  That  term  is  reserved 
for  those  commands  which  oblige  generally  to  the  performance 
of  acts  of  a  class.  A  command  to  your  servant  to  rise  at  such  an 
honr  on  such  a  morning  is  a  particular  command,  but  not  a  hw 
or  rule;  a  command  to  rise  always  at  that  hour  is  a  law  or  rule. 
Of  this  distinction  it  Is  sufficient  to  say  In  the  meantime  that  it 
involve*,  when  we  come  to  dnl  with  podtive  lam,  the  rejection 
of  particular  enactment*  to  which  by  inveterate  usage  the  term 
taw  would  certainly  be  applied.  Oa  the  other  hand  it  is  not, 
according  to  Austin,  necessary  that  a  true  law  should  bind 
persons,  as  a  dass.  Obligations  imposed  on  the  grantee  of  an 
office  specially  created  by  parliament  would  imply  a  law;  a 
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general  order  to  go  into  mourning  addreiaed  to  the  whole  natk* 
for  a  particular  occasion  would  not  be  a  law. 

So  far  we  have  arrived  at  a  definition  of  laws  properly  so  called. 
Austin  holds  superiority  anc)  inferiority  to  be  necosarily  implied 
in  command,  and  such  statements  as  that "  laws  emanate  frao 
superiors  "  to  be  the  merest  tautdogy  and  trifling.  Elsewhere 
he  sums  up  the  characteristics  of  true  laws  as  ascertained  by  the 
analysis  Uius:  (i)  laws,  being  commands,  emsnale  from  a 
determinate  source;(>)  every  sanction  is  an  evil  annrird  to  s 
command;  and  (3)  every  duty  implies  a  command,  and  chiefly 
means  obnoxiousness  to  the  evils  annexed  to  commands. 

Of  true  kws,  those  only  are  the  subject  of  jurisprudence  whick 
are  laws  strictly  so  called,  or  positive  biws.  Austin  accordiBgly 
proceeds  to  distinguish  positive  from  other  true  laws,  wiiich  are 
either  laws  set  by  God  to  men  or  laws  set  by  men  to  men,  not, 
however,  as  political  superiois  nor  in  pursuance  ota  kgat  right. 
The  discussion  of  the  first  of  these  true  but  not  positive  laws  leads 
Austin  to  his  celebrated  discussion  of  the  ntiliiarian  theory.  The 
laws  set  by  God  are  either  revealed  or  unrevealed,  iA  either  ex- 
pressed in  direct  command,  or  made  known  to  men  in  one  orotlicr 
of  the  ways  denoted  by  such  pliraaes  as  the  "  light  of  satare," 
"  natural  reason,"  "  dicutes  of  nature,"  and  so  forth.  Austia 
maintains  that  the  principle  of  general  utility,  based  ultimately 
on  the  assumed  benevolence  of  God,  is  the  true  index  to  sdcfa  of 
His  commands  as  He  has  not  chosen  to  reveaL  Austin's  etposi- 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  the  principle  is  a  most  valuable  contrilia- 
tion  to  moral  science,  though  he  rests  its  claims  ultimately  on 
a  basis  which  many  of  its  supporters  would  disavow.  And  tlie 
whole  discussion  is  now  generally  condemned  as  lying  outside 
the  proper  scope  of  the  treatise,  although  the  reason  for  so  con- 
demning it  is  not  always  correctly  stated.  It  is  found  in  such 
assumptions  of  fact  as  that  there  is  a  God,  that  He  has  issued 
commands  to  men  in  what  Austin  calls  the  "  truths  of  revda- 
tion,"  that  He  designs  the  happiness  of  all  His  creatures,  tliat 
there  is  a  predominance  of  good  in  the  order  of  the  world — which 
do  not  now  command  universal  assent.  It  is  impossible  to  place 
these  propositions  on  the  same  scientific  footing  as  the  assump- 
tions of  fact  with  reference  to  human  society  on  which  juris- 
prudence rests.  If  the  "  divine  laws  "  were  facts  like  acts  o( 
parliament,  it  is  conceived  tliat  the  discussion  of  then-  character- 
istics would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  scheme  of  jurisprudencs. 

The  second  set  of  laws  properly  so  called,  which  are  not  positive 
laws,  consists  of  three  classes:  (i)  those  which  are  set  by  men 
living  in  a  state  of  nature;  (s)  those  which  are  set  by  sovereign* 
but  not  as  political  superiors,  e.{.  when  one  sovereign  commands 
another  to  act  according  to  a  principle  of  international  law;  and 
(3)  those  set  by  subjects  but  not  in  pursuance  of  legal  tights. 
This  group,  to  which  Austin  gives  the  name  of  positive  morality, 
helps  to  explain  his  conception  of  positive  law.  Men  are  linng 
in  a  state  of  nature,  or  a  state  of  anarchy,  when  they  are  not  ISviog 
in  a  state  of  government  or  as  membeis  of  a  potitical  society. 
"  Political  society  "  thus  l>ecomes  the  central  fact  of  tlie  theory, 
and  some  of  the  objections  that  liave  been  urged  against  it  arise 
from  its  being  applied  to  conditions  of  life  in  which  Austin  would 
not  have  admitted  the  existence  of  a  political  society.  Again, 
the  third  set  in  the  group  is  intimately  connected  mth  positive 
laws  on  tlie  one  hand  and  rules  of  positive  mArality  which  are  not 
even  laws  properly  so  called  on  the  other.  Thus  laws  set  by 
subjects  in  consequence  of  a  legal  right  are  clothed  with  legal 
sanctions,  and  are  laws  positive.  A  law  set  by  guardian  to  ward, 
in  pursuance  of  a  right  which  the  guardian  is  bound  to  exercise, 
is  a  positive  law  pure  and  simple;  alaw  set  by  master  to  slave,  in 
pursuance  of  a  k^  right,  wMch  he  is  not  bound  to  exercise,  is, 
in  Austin's  phraseology,  to  t>e  regarded  both  as  a  positive  moral 
rule  and  as  a  positive  law.'  On  the  other  hand  the  rules  set  by 
a  club  or  society,  and  enforced  upon  its  members  by  exclusion 
from  the  society,  but  not  in  pursuance  of  any  legal  right,  are  laws, 
but  not  positive  laws.    They  are  imperative  and  proceed  from 

*  This  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  complication.  The  loveinKn 
has  aulhonzed  the  master  to  set  the  law,  although  tiot  compcilmc 
him  to  do  so,  and  enforces  the  law  when  set.  There  seems  ao  |Ooa 
reason  why  Che  law  should  be  called  a  rule  of  positive  morality  at  alL 
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a  detenniiiateiouice,  but  they  have  no  legal  or  politicalianctlon. 
Closely  connected  with  this  positive  morality,  oonaiatuig  of  tine 
but  not  positive  laws,  is  the  positive  morality  whose  rules  are 
not  laws  properly  so  called  at  all,  though  they  an  generally 
denominated  laws.  Such  are  the  laws  ol  honour,  the  laws  of 
fashion,  and,  most  important  of  all,  internattonal  law. 

Nowhere  does  Austin's  phraseology  come  more  bluntly  into 
conflict  with  common  usage  than  in  pionouncing  the  law  of 
nations  (which  ia  substance  is  a  compact  body  of  well-defined  rules 
resembling  nothing  so  much  as  the  ordinary  rules  of  law)  to  be 
not  laws  at  all,  even  ia  the  wider  sense  of  the  term.  That  the 
rule  of  a  private  club  should  be  law  properly  so  called,  while  the 
whole  mass  of  international  jurisprudence  is  mere  opinion,  shocks 
oursenseof  the  proprieties  of  expression.  Yet  no  man  was  more 
caiefnl  than  Austin  to  observe  these  properties.  He  recognises 
fully  the  lutiUty  of  definitions  which  involve  a  painful  strug^ 
with  the  current  of  onlinary  speech.  But  in  the  present  instance 
the  apparent  paralogism  cannot  be  avoided  if  we  accept  the 
limitation  of  laws  property  so  called  to  commands  proceeding 
from  a  determinate  source.  And  that  limitation  is  so  generally 
present  in  our  conception  of  law  that  to  ignore  it  would  be  a  worse 
anonwly  than  this.  No  one  finds  fault  with  the  statement  that 
the  so<alled  code  of  honour  or  the  dictates  of  fashion  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  laws.  We  repel  the  same  statement  applied 
to  the  law  of  nature,  because  it  resembles  in  so  many  of  its  most 
striking  features— ia  the  certainty  of  a  large  porttoo  of  it,  in  its 
terminohwy,  in  its  substantial  principles-^the  most  oniveisal 
elements  of  actual  systems  of  law,  and  because,  moreover,  the 
assumption  that  brought  it  into  existence  was  nothing  else  than 
this,  that  it  consisted  of  those  abiding  portions  of  legal  systems 
which  prevail  everywhere  by  their  own  authority.  But,  though 
"  positive  morality  "  may  not  be  the  best  phrase  to  describe 
such  a  code  of  rules,  the  distinction  insisted  on  by  Austin  is 
unimpeachable. 

The  elimination  of  thoac  laws  property  and  improperly  so  csUed 
which  are  not  peeitive  laws  brings  us  to  the  definition  of  positive 
law,  which  is  the  keystone  of  the  system.  Every  positive  law 
is  "  set  by  a  sovereign  person,  or  sovereign  body  of  persons,  to  a 
member  or  members  of  the  independent  political  society  wherein 
that  person  or  body  is  sovereign  or  superior."  Though  pos- 
sibly spnug  direaly  from  another  source,  it  is  a  positive  law,  by 
the  institution  of  that  present  sovereign  in  the  character  of  a 
political  Sttpeiior.  The  question  is  not  as  to  the  historical  origin 
of  the  principle,  but  as  to  its  present  authority.  "  The  legislator 
B  he,  not  by  whose  authority  the  law  was  first  made,  but  by 
whoK  authority  it  continues  to  be  law."  This  definition  in- 
volves the  analysis  o(  the  connected  expressions  sntrcifly, 
tm^jcclioH  and  indtpendcnt  ptHticol  society,  and  of  dderminale 
iiKfy— which  last  analysis  Austin  performs  in  connexion  with 
chat  of  commands.  These  are  all  excellent  examples  of  the 
logical  method  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  master.  The  broad 
result'^  alone  need  he  noticed  here.  In  oider  chat  a  given  society 
may  form  a  society  political  and  independent,  the  %enaalUy  ar 
bulk  of  its  membcn  must  be  in  a  kaiii  of  obedience  to  a  certain 
and  common  superior;  whilst  that  certain  person  or  body  of 
pcisotts  must  not  be  habiluaUy  obedient  to  a  certain  person  or 
body.  Ail  the  italicized  words  point  to  drcumsunces  in 
which  it  might  be  diSicult  to  say  whether  a  given  society  is 
political  and  independent  or  not.  Several  of  these  Austin  has 
discussed— e.g.  the  state  of  things  in  which  a  political  sodely 
yields  obedience  which  may  or  may  not  be  called  habitual  to 
some  external  power,  and  the  state  of  things  in  which  a  political 
sociely  is  divided  between  contending  claimants  for  sovereign 
power,  and  it  is  uncertain  which  shall  prevail,  and  over  how 
much  of  Che  society.  So  long  as  that  uncertainty  remains  we 
■have  a  state  of  anarchy.  Further,  an  independent  society  to  be 
political  must  not  fall  below  a  number  which  can  only  be  called 
considerable.  Neither  then  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  nor  in  incon- 
siderable communities,  nor  among  men  living  in  a  state  of  nature, 
have  we  the  proper  phenomena  of  a  political  society.  The  last 
limitation  goes  some  way  to  meet  the  most  serious  criticism  to 
which  Austin's  system  has  been  exposed,  and  it  ought  to  be 
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stated  in  his  own  words.  Be  supposes  a  society  which  may  be 
styled  independent,  which  is  considerable  in  numbers,  and  which 
is  in  a  savage  or  extremely  barbarous  condition.  In  such  a 
■odecy, "  the  bulk  of  its  membeis  is  not  in  the  habit  of  obedienoe 
to  one  and  the  same  superior.  For  the  purpose  of  attacking  ia 
external  enemy,  or  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  an  attack,  the 
bulk  of  its  members  who  are  rapahle  of  bearing  arms  submits  to 
oneleaderoroaebodyofleaders.  But  as  soon  as  that  emergency 
passes  the  transient  submission  ceases,  and  the  society  reverts 
to  the  state  which  may  be  deemed  its  ordinary  state.  The  bulk 
o[  each  of  the  families  which  compose  the  given  society  renders 
habitual  obedience  to  its  own  pectiliar  chief,  but  those  domestic 
societies  are  themselves  independent  societies,  or  are  not  united 
and  compacted  into  one  political  society  by  habitual  and  general 
obedience  to  one  common  superior,  and  there  is  no  law  (simply 
or  strictly  so  styled)  which  can  be  called  the  law  of  that  society. 
The  so-called  laws  which  are  common  to  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity are  purely  and  properly  customary  laws— that  Is  to  say, 
laws  which  are  set  or  imposed  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  com- 
munity, but  are  not  eiifotced  by  lei^  or  political  sanctions." 
Such,  he  says,  are  the  savage  sodetics  of  hunters  and  fishers  in 
North  America,  and  such  were  the  Germans  as  described  by 
Tacitus.  Re  takes  no  account  of  societies  in  an  intermediate 
stage  between  this  and  the  condition  which  constitutes  political 
society. 

We  need  not  follow  the  analysis  in  detaiL  Much  ingenuity 
is  displayed  in  grouping  the  various  kinds  of  government,  in 
detecting  the  sovereign  authority  under  the  disguises  which  it 
wears  in  the  complicated  state  system  of  the  Um'ted  States  or 
under  the  fictions  of  English  law,  in  cluddating  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  abstract  political  terms.  Inddentally  the  source  of  many 
celebrated  falladcs  in  political'  thought  is  laid  bare.  That  the 
question  who  is  sovereign  in  a  given  state  is  a  question  of  fact  and 
not  of  law  or  morals  or  religion,  that  the  sovereign  is  incapable 
of  legal  limitation,  that  law  is  such  by  the  sovereign's  command, 
that  no  real  or  assumed  compact  can  limit  his  action — are  posi- 
tions which  Austin  has  been  accused  of  enforcing  with  needless 
iteration.  He  cleared  them,  however,  fn>m  the  air  of  paradox 
with  which  they  had  been  previously  encumbered,  and  his  influ- 
ence was  in  no  direction  more  widely  felt  than  in  making  them 
the  commonplaces  of  educated  opinion  in  this  generation. 

Passing  from  these,  we  nuy  now  consider  what  has  been  said 
against  the  theory,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
terms.  Laws,  no  matter  in  what  form  they  be  expressed,  are  in 
the  last  resort  reducible  to  commands  set  by  the  person  or  body 
of  persons  who  are  in  fact  sovereigns  in  any  independent  politiod 
society.  Thcsovereign  is  the  person  or  persons  whose  commands 
are  habitually  obeyed  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  cpmmunity ;  and 
by  an  independent  society  we  mean  that  such  sovereign  head  is 
not  himself  habitually  obedient  to  any  other  determinate  body 
of  persons.  The  society  must  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  be 
considerable  before  we  can  speak  of  it  as  a  political  sodety. 
From  command,  with  its  inseparable  inddent  of  sanction,  come 
the  duties  and  rights  in  terms  of  which  laws  are  for  the  most  part 
expressed.  Duty  means  that  the  person  of  whom  it  is  predicated 
is  liable  to  the  sanction  Jn  case  he  fails  to  obey  the  command. 
Right  means  that  the  person  of  whom  it  is  p'redicated  may  set 
the  sanction  in  operation  in  case  the  command  be  disobeyed. 

We  may  here  interpolate  a  doubt  whether  the  condition  al  indei 
pendcnce  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  a  community  is  eucntial  to  the 
legal  analyiis.  It  Kcms  to  ua  that  we  have  all  the  elements  of  a 
true  law  prcMnt  when  we  point  to  a  community  habitually  obedient 
to  the  authority  of  a  peraop  or  determinate  t»dy  of  persons,  no  matter 
what  the  relations  ofchat  superior  may  be  to  any  external  or  superior 
power.  Provided  that  in  fact  the  commandi  fif  the  lawgiver  ace 
those  beyond  which  the  community  never  looks,  it  leenu  imniaterial 
to  inquire  whether  this  lawgiver  in  turn  takes  his  orders  from  some- 
body elae  or  is  habitually  obedient  to  such  orders  when  given.  One 
may  imagine  a  community  governed  by  a  dependent  legislatorial 
body  or  person,  while  the  supreme  sovereign  whose  repceientative 
and  nominee  such  body  or  person  may  be  never  directly  addre^es 
the  community  at  alL  We  do  not  see  tliat  in  such  a  case  anything 
is  gained  in  clearness  by  representing  the  law  of  the  community  as 
set  by  the  suzerain,  rather  than  the  dependent  kgistator.  Nor  is 
the  ascertaiamcat  of  the  ultimatt  seat  of  power  necessary  to  defint 
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political  locietiet.  That  ve  get  wlien  we  loppoae  a  oommui^ty  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  obedience  to  a  single  penon  or  to  a  detcrmioate 
combination  of  persons. 

The  use  (rf  the  word  "  coonnaod  "  is  not  tnUikely  to  lead  to  a 
niacoiiceptioa  of  Austin's  meanins.  When  we  say  that  a  law  is 
a  command  o(  the  sovereign,  we  are  apt  to  think  o(  the  sovereign  as 
munclating  the  rule  in  question  (or  tne  first  time.  Many  laws  are 
not  traceable  to  the  soveragn  at  all  in  thu  tense.  Some  are  based 
upon  immemorial  practices,  some  can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
private  citizen^  whether  practising  lawyers  or  writers  on  law,  and 
in  most  countries  a  vast  body  of  law  owes  its  existence  as  such  to 
the  fsct  that  it  has  been  observed  as  law  in  some  other  society.  The 
great  bulk  of  modem  taw  owes  its  existence  and  its  shape  ultimaiclv 
to  the  labours  of  the  Roman  lawyers  of  the  empire.  Austin  s 
definitum  has  nothing  to  do  with  this,  the  historical  origin  of  laws. 
Mo»t  books  dealing  with  law  in  the  abstract  generalize  the  modes 
in  which  lavra  may  oe  originated  under  the  name  of  the  "  sources  '* 
of  law,  and  one  of  these  is  legislation,  or  the  direct  command  of  the 
sovereign  body.  The  connexion  of  laws  with  each  other  as  principles 
is  properly  the  subject  matter  oi  historical  jurisprudence,  the  ideal 
perfection  of  which  would  be  the  establishment  of  the  general  laws 

Soverning  the  evolution  of  law  in  the  technical  sense.  Austin's 
efinition  looks,  not  to  the  authorship  of  the  law  as  a  principle,  not 
to  iu  inventor  or  originator,  but  to  the  person  or  persons  who  in 
the  last  reatMTt  cause  it  to  be  obeyed.  It  a  given  rule  is  enforced 
by  the  sovereign  it  is  a  law. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  notice  here  what  is  usually  said  about 
the  sources  of  law,  as  the  expression  sometimes  proves  a  stumblin^^- 
Uock  to  the  appreciation  oi  Austin's  system.  In  the  corbtu  jurts 
of  dJKf  given  country  only  a  portion  of  the  laws  is_  traceable  to  the 
direct  expression  of  his  commands  by  the  sovereign.  LegisUtion 
is  one,  but  only  one.  of  the  sources  of  law.  Other  portions  of  the 
law  may  be  traceable  to  other  sources,  which  may  vary  in  effect  in 
different  systems.  The  list  given  in  the  InslUutes  of  Justinian  of 
the  ways  in  which  law  may  be  made — Us.  pUbisciium,  principu 
ptaciia,  tdicla  magislraluum,  and  so  on — is  a  list  of  sources.  Among 
the  sources  of  law  other  than  legislation  which  arc  most  commonly 
exempliBed  are  the  laws  made  by  judges  in  the  course  of  judicial 
decisions,  and  law  originating  as  custom.  The  source  of  the  law 
in  the  one  case  is  the  judicial  decision,  in  the  other  the  custom.  In 
consequence  of  the  decisions  and  in  consequence  of  the  custom  the 
rule  has  prevailed.  English  law  is  lar^el^  made  up  of  principles 
derived  in  each  of  those  ways,  while  it  is  deficient  in  principles 
derived  from  the  writings  of  independent  teachers,  such  as  have  in 
other  systems  cjurcisecfa  powerful  influence  on  the  development 
of  law.  The  responsa  pmdaUum,  the  opinions  of  learned  _men, 
published  as  such,  did  undoubtedly  originate  an  immense  portion  of 
Roman  law.  No  such  influence  has  affected  English  law  to  any 
appreciable  extent — a  result  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  courts  of 
the  legislature.  This  differertce  has  profoundly  affected  the  form 
of  EngU^  law  as  compared  with  that  of  systems  which  have  been 
developed  by  the  play  of  free  diKussion.  These  are  the  most 
definite  of  the  influences  to  which  the  beginning  of  laws  may  be 
traced.  The  law  once  established,  ru>  matter  how,  is  nevertheless  law 
in  the  sense  of  Austin's  definition.  It  is  enforced  by  the  sovereign 
authority.  It  was  originated  by  something  very  different.  But 
when  we  speak  of  it  as  a  command  we  think  only  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to-day  presented  to  the  subject.  The  newest  order  of 
an  act  of  pariiament  is  not  more  positively  presented  to  the  people 
as  a  command  to  be  obeyed  than  are  the  elementary  rales  of  the 
common  law  for  which  no  legislative  origin  ran  be  traced.  It  is 
not  even  necessary  to  resort  to  the  figure  of  speech  by  which  alone, 
according  to  Sir  Henry  Maine  {Early  History  of  Institulions,  p.  314), 
the  common  law  can  be  regarded  as  the  commands  of  the  govern- 
ment, "  The  common  law,"  he  says,  "  consists  of  their  commands 
because  they  can  repeal  or  alter  or  restate  it  at  pleasure."  "  They 
command  because,  bein^  by  the  assumption  possessed  of  uncontrol- 
lable force,  they  could  innovate  without  limit  at  any  moment-" 
On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  said  that  they  command  because  they 
do  as  a  matter  of  fact  enforce  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  common 
law.  It  is  not  because  they  could  innovate  if  they  pleased  in  the 
common  law  that  they  are  said  to  command  it,  but  because  it  is 
known  that  they  will  enforce  it  as  it  sunds. 

The  criticism  of  Austin's  analysis  resolved  ilseU  lato  two 
different  sets  of  objections.  One  relates  to  the  theory  of  sove- 
reignty which  underlies  it;  the  other  to  its  alleged  failure  to 
include  rules  which  in  common  parlance  are  laws,  and  which  it 
is  felt  ought  to  be  included  in  any  satisfactory  definition  of  law. 
As  the  latter  is  to  some  extent  anticipated  and  admitted  by 
Austin  himself,  we  may  deal  with  it  fiiSt. 

Frederic  Harrison  (Fortnightly  Review,  vols,  xxx.,  xxxl.)  was 
at  great  pains  to  collect  a  number  of  law^  or  rules  of  law  which  do 
not  square  with  the  Austinian  definition  of  law  as  a  command 
creating  rights  and  duties.  Take  the  rule  that  "  every  will  must 
be  in  writing."  It  is  a  very  circuitous  way  of  looking  at  things, 
according  to  Hanison,  to  say  that  such  a  nde  creates  a  specific 
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right  in  any  determintte  penoa  of  a  definite  deictiptidn.  So,' 
■gain,  the  rule  that  "  a  legaciy  to  the  witness  o(  a  wiU  is  void." 
Such  a  rule  is  not  "  designed  to  give  any  one  any  rights,  Init 
simply  to  protect  the  public  against  wills  made  under  undue 
influence."  Again,  the  technical  rule  in  Shelley's  case  thu  a  gift 
to  A  for  life,  followed  by  a  gift  to  the  heirs  of  A,  is  a  gift  to  A  in 
fee  simple,  is  pranounccd  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  definition. 
It  is  an  idle  Waste  of  ingenuity  to'  force  any  of  these  rules  into  a 
form  in  which  they  might  be  said  to  create  rights. 

This  would  be  a  perfectly  correct  description  of  any  attempt 
to  take  any  of  these  rules  separately  and  analyse  it  into  a  com- 
plete command  creating  specific  rights  and  duties.  But  there 
is  no  occasion  for  doing  any  thingof  the  kind.  It  is  not  contended 
that  every  grammatically  complete  sentence  in  a  textbocrft  or 
a  statute  is  ^  «  a  command  creating  rights  and  duties.  A  law, 
like  any  other  command,  must  be  eipressed  in  words,  and  will 
require  the  use  of  the  usual  aids  to  espression.  The  gist  of  it 
may  be  expressed  in  a  sentence  which,  standing  by  itself,  is  not 
intelligible;  other  sentences  locally  separate  from  the  principal 
one  may  contain  the  exceptions  and  the  modifications  and  the 
interpretations  to  which  that  is  subject.  In  no  one  of  these  taken 
by  itself,  bat  in  the  substance  of  them  all  taken  together,  is  the 
true  law,  in  Austin's  sense,  to  be  found.  Thus  the  rule  that  every 
will  must  be  in  writing  is  a  mere  fragment— only  the  limb  of  a 
law.  It  bekinga  to  the  rule  which  fixes  the  rights  of  devisees  or 
legatees  under  a  will.  That  rule  in  whatever  form  it  may  be 
expressed  u,  without  any  straining  of  language,  a  command  of 
the  legislator.  That  "  every  person  named  by  a  testator  in  his 
but  will  and  testament  shall  be  entitled  to  the  property  thereby 
given  him  "  is  surely  a  command  creating  rights  and  duties. 
After  testament  add  "  expressed  in  writing  ";  it  is  still  a  coin- 
mand.  Add  further,  "  provided  he  be  not  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  the  will,"  and  the  command,  with  its  product  of  rights  and 
duties,  is  still  there.  Each  of  the  additions  limits  the  operation 
of  the  command  stated  imperatively  in  the  first  sentence.  So 
with  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case.  It  is  resolvable  into  the  rule  that 
every  person  to  whom  an  esute  Is  given  by  a  conveyance  ex- 
pressed in  such  and  such  a  way  shall  take  such  and  such  rights. 
To  take  another  example  from  later  legislation.  An  English 
statute  passed  in  i88t  enacts  nothing  more  than  this,  that  an  act 
of  apreviousscssion  shall  beoonstrued  asif "  that "  meant "  this." 
It  would  be  futile  indeed  to  force  this  into  conformity  with 
Austin's  definition  by  treating  it  as  a  command  addressed  to  the 
judges,  and  as  indirectly  creating  rights  to  have  such  a  construc- 
tion respected.  As  it  happens,  the  section  of  the  previous  aa 
referred  to  (the  Burials  Act  1880)  was  an  undeniable  command 
addressed  to  the  clergy,  and  imposed  upon  them  a  specific  dnty. 
The  true  command— the  law— ifto  be  foand  in  the  two  sections 
taken  together. 

AU  this  confusion  arises  from  the  fkct  that  lawsatenot  habiia- 
ally  expressed  in  imperative  terms.  Even  in  a  mature  system 
like  that  of  England  the  great  bulk  of  legal  rules  is  hidden  under 
forms  which  disguise  their  imperative  quality.  They  appear 
as  principles,  maxims,  propositions  of  fact,  generalizations,  points 
of  pleading  and  procedure,  and  so  forth.  Even  in  the  statutes 
the  imperative  form  is  not  uniformly  observed.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  more  mature  a  legal  system  is  the  less  do  its  individnal 
rules  take  the  form  of  commands.  The  greater  portion  oi 
Roman  law  is  expressed  in  terms  which  would  not  misbecome 
scientific  or  spccubtive  treatises.  The  institutional  works 
abound  in  propositions  which  have  no  legal  significance  at  all, 
but  which  are  not  distinguished  from  the  true  law  in  which  they 
are  embedded  by  any  difference  in  the  forms  of  expression. 
Assertions  about  matters  of  history,  duluous  speculations  in 
philology,  and  reflections  on  human  conduct  are  mixed  up  in  the 
same  narrative  with  genuine  rules  of  law.  Words  of  deacriptioa 
are  used,  not  words  of  command,  and  rules  of  law  assimilate 
themselves  in  form  to  the  extraneous  matter  with  which  they  are 
mixed  up. 

It  has  been  said  that  Anstia  Umsdf  sdiBfMfJ  to  some  extent 
the  force  of  these  objections.  He  includes  among  laws  wUck 
are  not  imperative  "  declaratory  laws,  or  laws  expiaining  the 
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r  iniMrt  of  odMiig  positive  Uw,  and  laws  abrogating  or  npealing 
taHHat  poaitive  lav."  He  thus  asaodaUs  them  with  rulea  of 
positive  morality  and  witlt  lana  whidi  are  only  mrtapliorically 
90  ciUed.  This  collocation  is  unfortunate  and  out  of  keeping 
vith  AiBtin's  method.  Dedaiatory  and  repealing  laws  are  as 
completely  unlike  positive  morality  and  metaphorical  laws  as 
ue  tlK  liws  which  he  describes  as  properly  so  called.  And  if  we 
^  avoid  the  error  of  treating  each  separate  proposition  enunciated 

c  by  the  lawgiver  as  a  Uw,  the  cases  in  question  need  give  us  so 

trouble.   Read  the  declaratory  and  the  repealing  statutes  along 
with  the  principal  laws  which  they  aSect,  and  the  result  is  per- 
, :         fectly  consistent  with  the  proposition  that  all  law  is  to  be  resolved 
into  a  species  of  command.    In  the  one  case  we  have  in  the 
principal  taken  together  with  the  interpretative  statute  a  law, 
and  whether  it  differs  or  not  from  the  law  as  it  existed  before  the 
interpretative  statute  was  passed  makes  no  diSerence  to  the  true 
character  of  the  latter.    It  contributes  along  vrith  the  former 
to  the  eipcession  of  a  command  which  is  a  true  law.    In  the  same 
way  repealing  statutes  are  to  be  taken  together  with  the  laws 
which  they  repeal— the  result  being  that  there  is  no  law,  no 
command,  at  all.    It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  daas  them  as  laws 
which  are  not  truly  imperative,  or  as  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
laws  sre  a  species  of  commands.    The  combination  of  the  two 
sentences  in  which  the  lawgiver  has  expressed  himself,  yields  the 
mult  of  silence — absence  of  law — which  is  in  no  way  incompat- 
ible with  the  assertion  that  a  law,  when  it  exists,  is  a  kind  af 
command.    Austin's  theory  does  not  logically  require  us  to  treat 
every  act  of  parliament  as  being  a  complete  law  in  itself,  and 
therefore  to  set  aside  a  certain  number  of  acts  of  parliament  as 
being  exceptions  to  the  great  geBeraUzatioh  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  whcie  system. 

Rules  of  proceduie  again  have 'been  alleged  to  constitute 
another  exception.    They  cannot,  it  is  said,  be  regarded  as 
commands  involving  punishment  if  they  be  disobeyed.    Nor  is 
anything  gained  by  considering  them  as  commands  addressed  to 
the  judge  and  other  ministers  of  the  lav.    There  may  be  no 
doubt  in  the  law  of  proceduie  a  great  deal  that  is  resolvable  into 
law  in  tbb  sense,  but  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  to  be  regarded  like 
the  rules  of  interpretation  as  entering  into  the  substantive  com- 
mands  which  are  laws.    They  are  descriptions  of  the  sanction 
and  its  mode  of  working.    The  bare  prohibition  of  murder  with- 
out any  penalty  to  enforce  it  wonU  not  be  a  law.    To  prohibit 
it  under  peiulty  of  death  implies  a  reference  to  the  whole 
■nachineiy  of  criminal  justice  by  which  the  penalty  is  enforced. 
Taken  by  themselves  the  rules  of  procedure  are  not,  any  more 
than  canons  of  interpretation,  complete  bws  in  Austin's  sense 
of  the  term.    But  they^  form  part  of  the  complete  expression  of 
tnic  laws.    They  imply  a  command,  and  they  describe  the 
■auction  and  the  mode  In  whidi  it  operates. 

A  more  formidable  criticism  of  Austin's  podtlon  is  that  which 
attacks  the  definition  of  sovereignty.  There  are  countries,  it  is 
aaid,  where  the  sovereign  authority  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
language  be  said  to  command  the  laws,  and  yet  where  law  mani- 
festly exists.  The  ablest  and  the  most  moderate  statement  of 
this  ▼lew  is  given  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  m  Early  History  of 
JnstUutions,  p.  3to^— 

-   "  It  ia  from  no  special  love  of  Indian  examples  that  I  take  one 

froisi  India,  but  because  it  happens  to  be  the  most  modem  precedent 

in  point.     My  Instance  is  the  Indian  province  called  thePunjaub, 

the  countiy  of  the  Five  Rivers,  in  the  state  in  «hich  it  was  for  about 

m  quarter  of  a  century  before  its  annexation  to  the  British  Indian 

Cmpirie.     After  passing  through  every  conceivable  phase  of  anarchy 

and    dormant  anarchy,  it  fol  under  the  tolerably  consolidated 

dominion  of  a  haU-military  half-rdiaious  oligarchy  known  as  the 

Siklsa.     The  SUdisthemselvei  were  aiterwaids  reduced  to  subjection 

by  m  aingile  chieftain  belonging  to  their  order,  Runjeet  Sin«i.    At 

lirst  Bssht  there  could  be  no  more  perfect  embodiment  than  Runjeet 

Singh  of  sovereignty  as  conceived  by  Austin.    He  was  absolutely 

despotic.     Except  occasionally  on  his  wild  frontier  he  kept  the  most 

perfect  order.    He  could  have  commanded  anything;  uie  smallest 

diaobedience  to  his  commands  would  have  been  followed  by  death 

or  mutilation;  and  this  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  enormous 

Jority  of  his  subjects.    Vet  I  doubt  whether  once  in  all  his  life 

1  a  command  which  Austin  would  call  a  lav.     He  took  as 
t  a  pradigious  shara  of  the  praduce  d  the  soil.    He  harried 


n 


villages  which  recalcitrated  at  his  exactions,  and  he  executed  great 
numbers  of  men.  He  levied  great  armies;  he  had  all  matcnat  of 
power,  and  he  exercised  it  in  various  ways.  But  he  never  made  a 
law.  The  rules  which  regulated  the  lives  of  his  subjects  were 
derived  from  their  immemorial  usages,  and  those  rules  were  admin- 
istered by  domestic  tribunals  in  families  or  village  commanities — 
that  is,  in  gixHipa  no  larger  or  little  larger  than  those  to  which  the 
application  of  Austin's  principles  caaaot  be  effected  on  his  own 
admission  without  absurdity." 

So  far  as  the  mere  size  of  the  community  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  applying  the  Austinian  theory.  In  postulating 
a  considerably  numerous  community  Austin  was  thinking 
evidently  of  small  isolated  groups  which  could  not  without  pro- 
voking a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  be  termed  nations.  Two  or 
three  families,  let  us  suppose,  occupying  a  small  island,  totally 
disconnected  with  any  great  power,  would  not  claim  to  be  and 
would  not  be  treated  as  an  independent  political  community. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  Austin  would  have  regarded  the 
village  communities  spoken  of  by  Maine  in  the  same  light.  Here 
we  have  a  great  community,  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  small, 
commum'ties,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  disconnected 
with  an  the  others,  so  far  as  the  administration  of  anything  like 
law  is  concerned.  Suppose  in  each  case  that  the  headman  or 
council  takes  his  orders  front  Runjeet  Singh,  and  enforces  them, 
each  in  his  ovrn  sphere,  relying  as  the  kst  resort  on  the  force  at 
the  disposal  of  the  siuerain.  The  mere  size  of  the  separate 
communities  would  make  no  sort  of  difference  to  Austin's  theory. 
He  would  probably  regard  the  empire  of  Runjeet  Singh  as  divided 
into  small  districts — an  assumption  which  inverts  no  doubt  the 
true  historical  order,  the  smaller  group  being  generally  more 
ancient  than  the  larger.  But  provided  that  the  other  condition; 
prevail,  the  mere  fact  that  the  law  is  administered  by  local 
tribunals  for  minute  areas  should  make  no  difference  to  the 
theory.  The  case  described  by  Maine  is  that  of  the  undoubted 
possession  of  supreme  power  by  a  sovereign,  coupled  with  the 
total  absence  of  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  originate  a  law.  That 
no  doubt  is,  as  we  ate  told  by  the  same  authority,  "  the  type  of 
all  Oriental  communities  in  their  native  state  during  their  tare 
intervals  of  peace  and  order."  The  empire  was  in  the  main  in 
each  case  a  tax-gathering  empire.  The  unalterable  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians  was  not  a  law  at  all  but  an  occasional  com- 
mand. So  again  Maine  puts  his  position  dearly  in  the  following 
sentences:  "  The  Athenian  assembly  made  true  laws  for  resi- 
dents on  Attic  territory,  but  the  dominion  of  Athens  over  her 
subject  cities  and  islands  was  clearly  a  tax-taking  as  distinguished 
from  a  legislating  empire."  Maine,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not 
say  that  the  sovereign  assembly  did  not  command  the  laws  in 
the  subject  islands — only  that  it  did  not  legislate. 

In  the  same  category  may  be  placed  without  much  substantial 
difference  all  the  societies  that  have  ever  existed  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  previous  to  the  point  at  which  kgislalion  becomes 
active.  Maine  is  undoubtedly  right  in  connecting  the  theories 
of  Benthani  and  Austin  irith  the  overwhelming  activity  of 
legislatures  in  modem  times.  And  formal  legislation,  as  he  else- 
where shows,  comes  late  in  the  history  of  most  legal  systems. 
Law  is  generated  in  other  ways,  which  seem  irreconcilable  with 
anything  like  legislation.  Not  only  the  tax-gathering  empetors 
of  the  East,  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  their  subjects,  but 
even  actively  benevolent  governments  have  up  to  a  certain  point 
left  the  law  to  grow  by  other  means  than  formal  enactments. 
What  is  ex  fade  more  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  sovereign's  com- 
mands than  the  conception  of  schools  of  law?  Does  it  not 
'*  sting  us  with  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  "  to  hear  principles  which 
are  the  outcome  of  long  debates  between  Prociilians  and  Sabi- 
nians  described  as  commands  of  the  emperor  ?  How  is  sectarian- 
ism in  lav  possible  if  the  sovereign's  command  is  really  all  that 
is  meant  by  a  lav  ?  Ko  mental  attitude  is  more  common  than 
that  which  regards  lav  as  a  natural  product — discoverable  by  a 

diligent  investigator,  v"'- "-  •"- •'C  vay  as  the  facts  of  scir 

or  the  principles  o'  ^e  introductory  pc' 

of  Justinian's  Ins  itten  from  thb  r 

viev,  which  ma-  out  much  unf- 

the  point  of  viei  '•    And  yet' 
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jurist  who  accepts  Austin's  postulate  as  true  {or  the  English 
system  of  our  own  day  would  have  no  difficulty  in  applying  it  to 
German  or  Roman  law  generated  under  the  influence  ol  such 
ideas  as  these. 

Again,  referring  to  the  instance  of  Runjeet  Singh,  Sir  H.  Maine 
says  no  doubt  rightly  that "  he  never  did  or  could  have  dreamed 
of  changing  the  civil  rules  Under  which  his  subjects  lived.  Pro- 
bably he  was  as  strong  a  believer  in  the  independent  obligatory 
force  of  such  rules  as  the  elders  themselves  who  applied  them." 
That  too  might  be  said  with  truth  of  states  to  which  the  applica- 
tion of  Austin's  system  would  be  far  from  difficult.  Thesovereign 
body  or  person  enforcing  the  rules  by  all  the  ordinary  methods 
of  justice  might  conceivably  believe  that  the  rules  which  he 
enforced  had  an  obligatory  authority  of  their  own,  just  as  most 
lawyers  at  one  time,  and  possibly  some  lawyers  now,  believe  in 
the  natural  obligatoriness,  independently  of  courts  or  parlia- 
ments, of  portions  of  the  law  of  England.  But  nevertheless, 
whatever  ideas  the  sovereign  or  his  delegates  might  entertain  as 
to  "  the  independent  obligatoiy  force  '!  of  the  rules  which  they 
enforce,  the  fact  that  they  do  enforce  them  distinguishes  them 
from  all  other  rules.  Austin  seizes  upon  this  peculiarity  and 
fixes  it  as  the  determining  characteristic  of  positive  law.  When 
the  rule  is  enforced  by  a  sovereign  authority  as  he  defines  it,  it  is 
his  command,  even  if  he  should  never  so  regard  it  himself,  or 
should  suppose  himself  to  be  unable  to  alter  it  in  a  single 
particular. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  add  to  these  examples  of  dubious  cases 
one  taken  from  what  is  called  ecclesiastical  law.  In  »  far  as  this 
has  not  been  adopted  and  enrorccd  by  the  state,  it  would,  on 
Austin's  theory,  be,  not  positive  law,  but  cither  positive  morality 
or  possibly  a  portion  of  the  Divine  law.  No  jurist  would  deny  that 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  so  much  of  ecclesiastical  law 
as  is  adopted  by  the  state  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  that  for  scientific 
purposes  this  distinction  ought  to  be  recognized.  How  near  this 
xind  of  law  approaches  to  the  positive  or  political  law  may  be  seen 
from  the  sanctions  on  which  it  depended.  "  The  theory  of  peniten- 
tial discipline  was  this:  that  the  church  was  an  organized  body 
with  an  outward  and  visible  form  of  covemment ;  that  all  who  were 
outside  her  boundaries  were  outside  tnc  means  of  divine  grace ;  that 
she  had  a  command  laid  upon  her,  and  authority  given  to  her,  to 
gather  men  into  her  fcllowsnip  by  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  but,  as 
some  of  those  who  were  admitted  proved  unworthy  01  their  calling, 
she  also  had  the  right  by  the  power  of  the  keys  to  deprive  them 
temporarily ^or  absolutely  of  the  privilege  of  communion  with  her, 
and  on  their  amendment  to  restore  them  once  more  to  church 
membership.  On  this  power  of  exclusion  and  restoration  was 
ioundcd  the  wstem  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  It  was  a  purely 
spiritual  jurisdiction.  It  obtained  its  hdcl  over  the  minds  of  men 
from  the  belief,  universal  in  the  Catholic  church  of  the  early  ages, 
that  he  who  was  expelled  from  her  pale  was  expelled  also  from  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  that  the  sentence  which  was  pronounced  by 
Cod's  church  on  earth  was  ratified  by  Him  in  heaven."  (Smith  s 
SHctienary  oj  Christian  Aniiquitiesj  art.  "  Penitence."  p.  1587.) 

These  uws  are  not  the  laws  of  the  jurists,  though  they  resemble 
them  closely  in  many  points — indeed  in  all  points  except  that  of  the 
sanction  by  which  they  ate  enforced.  It  is  a  spiritual  not  a  political 
sanction.  The  force  which  lies  behind  them  is  not  that  of  the 
Sovereign  or  the  state.  When  physical  foiec  is  used  to  compel 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  church  they  become  positive  laws. 
But  so  long  as  the  belief  in  future  punishments  or  the  fear  of  the 
purely  spintuat  punishments  of  the  church  is  sufficient  to  procure 
obedienee  to  thnn,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  commands,  not  by 
the  state*  but  by  the  church.  That  difference  Austin  mak^  essen- 
tiaL  In  rejecting  spiritual  laws  from  the  field  of  positive  law 
his  example  would  be  followed  by  jurists  who  would  nevertheless 
include  other  laws,  not  ecclesiastical  in  purpose,  but  enforced  by 
very  similar  methods. 

Austin's  theory  in  the  end  comes  to  this,  that  tnie  lam  are  in 
all  cases  obeyed  in  consequence  of  the  application  at  legiUated 
physical  force  by  some  portion  of  the  community.  That  is  a 
fair  paraphrase  of  the  position  that  laws  are  the  commands 
of  the  sovereign,  and  is  perhaps  less  objectionable  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  imply  or  suggest  anything  about  the  forms  in  which  laws 
are  enunciated.  All  rules,  customs,  practices  and  laws — or  by 
whatever  name  these  uniformities  of  human  conduct  may  be 
called — have  either  this  kind  of  force  at  their  back  or  they  have 
not.  Is  it  worth  while  to  make  this  difference  the  basis  of  a 
scientific  system  or  not?  Apparently  it  is.  U  it  were  a  question 
of  dislingiiiihing  between  the  Jaw  at  the  law  ooutUand  tlw  lawi 


of  fasUoa  no  one  wonld  hesitate.  Why  shonhi  lain  er  mica 
having  no  support  from  any  political  authority  be  termed  lawa 
positive  merely  because  then  aie  00  other  rules  in  the  aodety 
having  such  support? 

The  question  may  perhaps  be  summed  up  as  follow*.  Austin's 
definitions  ai«  in  strict  accordance  with  the  facts  of  govcniineirt 
in  civilized  states;  and,  as  it  is  put  by  Maine,  certain  aKomptiaat 
or  postulates  having  been  made,  the  great  majority  of  Austin's 
positioiis  follow  as  of  cotirse  or  by  oidinaiy  logical  process.  But 
at  the  other  extreme  end  ot  the  scale  of  civilization  are  societies 
to  which  Austin  himself  refuse*  to  apply  his  system,  and  where,  it 
would  be  conceded  00  all  sides,  there  is  neither  political  commu- 
nity nor  sovereign  nor  law — none  ol  the  facts  which  jutiqsudenoe 
assumes  to  exisL  There  is  an  intermediate  stage  of  society  in 
which,  while  the  rules  of  conduct  might  and  generally  would  be 
spoken  of  as  laws,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  connexion  betweca 
them  and  the  sovereign  aulhoiity  whose  existence  is  neceasaiy 
to  Austin's  system.  Are  such  societies  to  be  thrown  out  of 
account  in  analytical  jurisprudence,  or  is  Austin's  system  to  be 
regarded  as  only  a  partial  explanation  of  the  field  of  inie  law,  and 
his  definitions  good  only  for  the  laws  of  a  portion  of  the  wodd? 
The  true  answer  to  this  question  appears  to  be  that  when  the  nilcs 
in  any  given  case  are  habitually  enforced  by  physical  penalties, 
administered  by  a  determinate  peison  or  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, they  should  be  regarded  as  positive  laws  and  the  ap- 
propriate subject  matter  of  jurisprudence.  Rules  which  arc  not 
so  enforced,  but  arc  enforced  in  any  other  way,  whether  by  what 
is  called  public  opinion,  or  spiritual  apprehensions,  or  natural 
instinct,  are  rightly  excluded  from  that  subject  nutter.  In  all 
stages  of  society,  savage  01  civilized,  a  large  body  of  rules  of 
conduct,  habitually  obeyed,  are  nevertheleu  not  enforced  by 
any  state  sanction  of  any  kind.  Austin's  method  assimilates 
such  rules  in  primitive  society,  where  they  subserve  the  same 
purpose  as  positive  laws  in  an  advanced  society,  not  to  the 
positive  laws  which  they  resemble  in  purpose  but  to  the 
moral  or  other  rules  which  they  resemble  in  operation.  If 
we  refuse  to  accept  this  position  we  must  abandon  the  attempt 
to  frame  a  general  definition  of  law  and  ils  dependent  terms,  or 
we  must  content  ouisclves  with  saying  that  law  is  one  thing  in 
one  state  of  society  and  another  thing  in  aaotber.  On  the 
ground  of  clearness  and  convenience  Austin's  method  is,  we  be- 
lieve, substantially  right,  but  none  the  less  shotUd  the  student  at 
jurisprudence  be  on  his  guard  against  such  assumptions  as  that 
legislation  is  a  universal  phenomenon,  or  that  the  relation  at 
sovereign  and  subject  is  discernible  in  all  states  of  human  society. 
And  a  careful  examination  of  Maine's  criticism  will  show  that  it 
is  devoted  not  so  much  to  a  Fcctificatien  of  Austin's  position  as  to 
correction  of  the  misconceptions  into  which  some  of  his  disciples 
may  have  fallen.  It  is  amisconception  of  the  analysis  to  suppcse 
that  it  involves  a  tliilerence  in  juridical  character  between  custom 
not  yet'  recognized  by  any  judicial  decision  and  custom  after  such 
recognition.  There  is  no  such  difference  except  in  the  case  of 
what  is  properly  called  "  judicial  legislation  " — wherein  an  abso- 
lutely new  rule  is  added  for  the  first  time  to  the  law.  The 
recognition  of  a  custom  or  law  is  not  necessarily  the  beginning 
of  the  custom  or  law.  Where  a  custom  possesses  the  marks  hj 
which  its  legality  is  determined  according  to  well  understood 
principles,  the  courts  pronounce  it  to  have  been  law  at  the  time 
of  the  happening  of  the  facts  as  to  which  their  jurisdiction  is 
invoked.  The  fact  that  no  previous  instance  of  its  recognition 
by  a  court  of  justice  can  be  produced  is  not  material.  A  lawyer 
before  any  such  decision  was  given  would  nevertheless  pronounce 
the  custom  to  be  law — with  more  or  less  hesitation  according 
as  the  marks  ot  a  legal  custom  were  obvious  or  not.  The  char- 
acter ot  the  custom  is  not  changed  when  it  is  for  the  first  time 
enforced  by  a  court  of  justice,  and  hence  the  language  used  by 
Maine  must  be  understood  in  a  very  limited  sense.  "  Unt3 
customs  are  enforced  by  courts  of  justice  "—so  he  puts  the  posi- 
tion of  Austin — they  are  merely  "  positive  morality,"  rules  en- 
forced by  opinion ;  but  as  soon  as  courts  of  justice  enforce  them 
they  become  commands  of  the  sovereign,  conveyed  through  the 
judges  who  sie  his  delegates  or  deputies.    This  proposition,  on 
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A«tiB^  tkeoiy,  wMiid  only  be  trae  a{  entOBS  n  to  wUcfa  thcM 
mikswcKAbMiit.  ItisofcounetnwtbttwlKiianikenfaroad 
oaly  byvpiiiiOB  becomes  for  the  6iit  time  enfoaceible  by  a  court 
oi  jivtioe — wbicb  it  tbe  tune  thmg  u  tbe  fait  time  o{  itt  being 
actudly  onioned — iti  juridical  character  la  rhingrri  It  was 
poative  molality;  it  it  now  law.  So  it  is  when  that  which  was 
before  tbe  opinion  of  the  judge  only  beconm  by  Ua  dedtkm  a 
mle  enioiceable  by  courts  of  justice:  It  waa  not  even  poaitive 
monlity  but  the  opinion  of  an  individnal;  it  it  now  law. 

The  moat  difficult  of  the  eonunon  tema  of  bw  to  define  is 
rif/U;  and,  as  eight  rather  than  duty  is  the  baait  of  dtnificatjon, 
it  is  a  point  of  aome  impotancc:  Atnmlng  .tbe  truth  of  the 
analysia  above  discussed,  we  may  go  on  to  >ay  that  in  tbe  notion 
of  law  it  invobcd  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  some  one,  or  on  the 
part  of  cvajr  one,  to  do  or  forbear  from  doing.  That  obligation 
is  duty;  wlut  is  light?  Dropping  the  negative  o<  foibeaiaace, 
and  taking  duty  to  mean  an  obligation  to  doaomething,  with  the 
alternative  of  puniahmcnt  in  default,  we  find  that  dutiet  ate  of 
two  kinds.  The  thing  to  be  done  may  have  eidutiTe  reference 
to  a  detemdaate  pciion  or  dass  of  penooa,  on  wluae  motion  or 
complaint  tiie  sovereign  power  will  eaecute  the  piinMiamit  or 
aanction  on  delinquents;  or  it  may  have  no  sach  lefeieaoe,  the 
thing  being  commanded,  and  the  punishment  following  on  dis- 
obedience, without  reference  to  the  with  or  complaint  ef  indi- 
viduals. The  last  are  ahaolute  dutks,  and  the  amiaaion  to  do, 
or  forbear  from  doing,  the  thing  ^icdfied  m  the  command  la  in 
general  what  is  meant  by  a  crime.  The  others  ate  relative 
duties,  each  of  them  implying  and  rdatiag'to  a  right  in  tome  one 
else.  A  person  has  a  right  who  may  in  tUs  way  set  in  operation 
the  sanction  provided  by  the  state.  In  common  thought  and 
apcech,  however,'  right  appears  aa  tomfthing  a  good  deil  more 
positive  and  definite  than  this — aa  a  power  or  faculty  reeidiag 
in  individuals,  and  tuggetting  not  to  much  therriative  obligation 
aa  the  advantage  or  enjoyment  aecund  thereby  to  tbe  person 
having  the  tight.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  a  valuable  oitidsm  o<  Austin, 
tuggcsts  that  tbe  definition  should  be  to  modified  is  to  introduce 
the  deaaent  of  "  advantage  to  the  person  eifrrising  the  right" 
But  it  ia  exceedingly  difficult  to  frame  a  poaitive  definition  of 
right  which  shall  not  introduce  some  term  at  least  aa  ambiguous 
as  tbe  word  to  be  defined.  T.  E.  Holland  defines  right  m  general 
as  a  man's  "  capacity  of  influencing  tbe  acts  of  another  by  means, 
not  of  hiaown  strength,  but  of  the  opinion  or  the  force  of  society." 
Direct  influence  eieidsed  by  virtue  of  one's  own  strength,  physical 
or  otherwise,  over  another's  acts,  is  "  might "  aa  dktinguished 
from  right.  When  the  indirect  influence  Is  the  opinion  of 
society,  we  have  a  "  moral  right "  When  it  ia  the  force 
earreised  by  the  sovereign,  we  have  a  legal  right.  It  woold 
'  be  note  easy,  no  doubt,  to  pick  holea  in  this  definition  than  to 
{fame  a  better  one.' 

Tbe  distinction  between  rights  available  against  detcnnlnate 
penooa  and  righta  avmlable  against  all  the  world,  jura  m  fer- 
smam  and  jura  in  m>,  ia  of  fundamental  importance.  The 
pbraaes  arc  borrowed  from  the  classical  jurists,  who  used  them 
originaily  to  distinguish  actions  seoordiog  at  they  were  brought 
to  enforce  a  penooal  obligation  or  to  vindicate  rights  of  property. 
Tbe  owner  of  property  hss  a  right  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
thereof,  which  av^  against  all  and  sundry,  but  not  against  one 
person  more  than  anotber.  The  parties  to  a  contract  have  rights 
available  against  each  other,  and  against  no  other  persons.  The 
fus  m  rem  is  tbe  badge  of  property;  thejiu  in  ptrtonam  is  a  mere 
personal  claim. 

■  In  Enslish  speech  another  ambiguity  is  happily  waptine  which 
in  many  taneuages  besets  the  phrase  cxpiessinK  '  a  right.  *  The 
Latin  "^ius.''^th«  Cermaa  "  Recht,"  the  Italian^'  dlritto,"  and  the 
French  droit  "  expieia,  not  only  a  right,  but  also  law  in  the 
abstract.  To  indicate  the  distinction  between  "  law  "  and  "  a 
right  "  the  Germans  are  therefore  obliged  to  mort  to  such  phrases 
as  "  objectives  "  and  **  subjcctivcs  Recht,"  meaning  by  the  former 
law  in  the' abstract,  and  by  the  latter  a  concrete  right.  And 
Blackstone,  paraphrasing  the  distinction  drawn  by  Roman  law 
between  the  "  jus  quod  ad  res  "  and  tbe  "  jus  quod  ad  personaa 
attinet,"  devotes  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Commentaries  to  the 
**  Rights  of  Persons  and  the  Rights  01  Things."  See  Holland's 
Etcatmtt «/  Jttrupndna,  loth  cd.,  78  siq. 
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That  dJatinctioa  in  rigbts  whkh  appetn  in  the  division  of  law 
into  the  law  of  persona  and  the  law  of  things  is  thus  stated  by 
Austin.  There  are  certain  rights  and  duties,  with  certain  capa- 
dtiet  and  incapacitiea,  by  which  penont  an  determbwd  to  vaiioua 
dasaet.  Tim  cighta,  dntiea,  ftc,  an  tbe  condition  or  ttatus  of 
tbe  penon;  and  me  penon  may  be  invested  with  many  status  or 
conditions.  Thelawofpeiaansoonsislsoftheijgbts,duties,ftc., 
conttknting  oooditiona  or  sutus;  the  rest  of  the  law  is  tbe  law  of 
thinga.  The  separation  ia  a  mere  matter  of  oonvenicBce,  but  of 
omvenieiioe  so  great  that  the  dittinctioD  it  univcmL  Thus  any 
given  right  may  be  exercised  by  pcnons  belongiag  to  nmumerabic 
dasaea.  Tbepetionwbobaatheright  may  beimdcrtwenty-ona 
yean  ol  age,  may  have  been  bom  in  a  fbreigB  state,  may  have  been 
convicted  of  crime,  may  be  a  native  of  a  particular  county,  or  a 
memberof  apaitknlarprofession  or  trade,  ftc.;  and  it  might  very 
wdl  happen,  with  reference  to  any  given  rii^t,  that,  while  peiaons 
in  genoal,  untler  tbe  dicnmttances  of  the  case,  would  enjoy  it  in 
tbe  same  way,  a  person  bclooging  to  any  one  of  these  classes 
would  not.  If  belonging  to  any  one  of  thoae  classes  makes  a 
dlSerence  not  to  one  right  merely  but  to  many,  the  class  may 
oonveniantly  he  abatracted,  and  the  variatiopa  in  righta  and 
dutiet  dependent  thereon  may  be  separately  treated  under  the 
biwofpenont.  The  penonalityiecognixed  in  tbe  law  of  persons 
ia  audi  aa  modifies  indelinitdy  the  legal  rdationa  into  which  the 
individual  clothed  with  the  penonality  may  enter. 

T.  E.  Holland  diaappravea  of  the  prominence  given  by  Anstioi 
to  this  distinction.  Instead  of  that  betiseen  public  and  private  bw. 
Thia,  aooonUng  to  Hollaod,  la  based  on  the  public  or  private 
character  of  the  persons  with  whom  tbe  right  is  connected, 
public  penons  being  the  state  or  its  ddegatea.  Austhi,  holding 
that  the  state  cannot  be  said  to  have  legal  rights  or  duties,  recog* 
nicet  no  tuch  tlittmction.  Tbe  term  "  puWc  law  "  be  cornet 
ttrictly  to  that  poithm  of  the  law  which  is  ooncemed  with  political 
oonditiona,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the 
law,  but "  ought  to  be  inserted  in  tbe  law  of  persons  ss  one  of  the 
limbs  or  memben  of  that  supplemental  department." 

Lastly,  follswing  Austin,  tbe  nufai  division  of  the  law  of  things 
is  into  (i)  primaiy  ri^ita  with  primary  relative  duties,  (>)  sane* 
tinning  rights  with  sanctioiiing  duties  (idative  or  ahaolute). 
Tbe  former  exist,  as  it  haa  been  put,  for  their  own  sake,  the  Utter 
for  tbe  sake  of  the  former.  Righta  and  duties  arise  from  facta 
and  events;  and  facts  or  events  which  are  vwlationa  of  righta  and 
dntiea  are  ddictt  or  injwies.  Rights  and  dutlea  which  arise  from 
delicts  are  remedial  or  sanctioning,  their  object  being  to  prevent 
the  violation  of  rights  which  ib  not  arise  f  rtm  delicts. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  Feederic  Harrison's  view  (Gnt 
expressed  In  tbe  Fortuity  Mitm,  voL  nod.),  that  tbe  re- 
aitangement  of  EngUsb  bw  on  the  basb  of  a  sdentlfic  dasaifi- 
cation,  whether  Austin's  or  any  other,  would  not  result  in 
advantagca  at  all  compenaatbg  for  ita  difficvltica.  If  Aiything 
like  a  rail  code  were  to  be  attempted,  tbe  scientific  clastlficatioB 
would  be  the  best;  but  in  the  absence  of  that,  and  mdced 
in  the  absence  of  any  habit  on  tbe  part  .of  English  bwyen 
of  studying  the  system  as  a  whob,  the  arran^fement  of  facta 
does  not  very  much  matter.  It  is  essential,  however,  to  the 
abstract  study  of  tbe  principles  of  bw.  Sdentific  amngement 
might  also  be  observed  with  advantage  in  treatises  affecting 
to  give  a  view  of  the  whob  bw,  espedslly  those  which  are 
meant  for  educational  lather  than  professional  uses.  As  an 
exampb  ol  the  piactkal  applicatbn  of  a  sdentific  system  of 
cbtsificatlon  to  a  oompbte  body  of  bw,  we  may  point  to  W.  A. 
Hunter's  claborate  Expcsilion  «/  Xomsti  Law  (1876). 

It  is  impotsibb  to  present  the  conclusions  irf  historical  Juris- 
prudence in  anything  like  the  same  shape  aa  those  which  we  have 
been  discussing.  Under  the  heading  JtnusrainiEHat,  CoMraaA- 
TIV£,  an  account  will  be  found  of  the  method  and  reauha  of  what 
is  practically  a  new  tdenoe.  The  inquiry  is  in  that  stage  whidi 
is  mdicated  In  one  way  by  deicribing  It  as  a  pbilMopby.  It 
resembles,  and  it  indeed  only  part  of,  the  study  which  it  described 
as  the  phibsopby  of  history.  Its  chief  interest  has  been  b  the 
Ugbt  which  it  has  thrown  upon  rules  of  Uw  and  legal  institutions 
which  had  been  and  are  generally  contempbted  as  positive  facts 
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nerdy,  withont  ref  eraice  to  thdr  histoty,  or  have  been  associated 
bistorically  with  principles  and  institutions  not  really  connected 
with  them. 

The  historical  treatment  o{  law  displaces  some  very  remarkable 
miaconceptions.  Peculiarities  and  anomalies  abound  in  every 
legal  system;  and,  as  soon  as  laws  became  the  special  study  of  a 
professional  cUss,  some  mode  of  explaining  or  reconciling  them 
will  be  resorted  to.  One  of  -the  piehistocical  ways  of  philoso- 
phizing about  law  was  to  accoont  for  what  wanted  ezplanalion 
bysometheoryabouttheorigin^f tecboicalwords.  Thisimplied 
some  previous  study  of  words  and  their  history,  and  is  an  instance 
of  the  deep-seated  and  persistent  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
to  identify  names  with  the  things  they  represent.  The  Intlilults 
of  Justinian  abound  in  explanations,  founded  on  a  supposed 
derivation  of  some  leading  term.  TeslanmUum,  we  are  told,  a 
to  appettaitir  quod  tettotio  maitis  ai.  A  testament  was  no  doubt, 
in  effect,  a  declaration  of.  intention  on  the  part  of  the  testator 
when  this  was  written.  But  the  -maUum  is  a  mere  termination, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  iwim  at  all.  The  history  of  testaments, 
which,  it  may  be  noted  incidentally,  has  been  developed  with 
conspicuous  success,  gives  a  totally  different  meaning  to  the 
institution  from  that  which  was  expressed  by  this  fanciful  deriva- 
tion. So  the  perplexing  subject  of  posautio  was  supposed  in 
some  way  to  be  explained  by  the  derivation  from  p»no  and  udto 
— quati  stdihui  posilia.  Postkmiti  was  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  past  and  kmna.  These  examples  belong  to  the  class 
of  rationalizing  derivations  with  which  students  of  philosophy  are 
familiar.  Their  characteristic  is  that  they  are  suggested  by 
some  prominent  feature  of  the  thing  as  it  then  appeared  to 
observers— which  feature  thereupon  becomes  identified  with  the 
essence  of  the  thing  at  all  timet  and  places. 

Another  prehistorical  mode  of  explaining  law  may  be  described 
as  metaphysical.  It  conceives  of  a  rule  or  principle  of  law  as 
existing  by  virtue  of  some  more  general  rule  or  principle  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Thus,  in  the  En^ish  law  of  inheritance,  until 
the  passing  of  the  Inheritance  Act  1833,  an  estate  beiongiog  to  a 
deceased  intestate  would  pass  to  his  uncle  or  autit,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  father  or  other  lineal  ancestor.  TIds  anomaly 
from  an  early  time  excited  the  curiosity  of  lawyers,  and  the 
explanation  accepted  in  the  time  of  Bracton  was  that  it  was  an 
example  of  the  general  law  of  nature:  "  Descendit  itaque  jus 
quasi  ponderosum  quid  cadens  deoisum  recta  linea  vel  trana- 
versali,  et  nunquam  reascendit  ea  via  qua  descendit."  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  "  rule  really  results  from  the  associations 
involved  in  the  word  descent."  It  seems  more  likely,  however, 
that  these  associations  explained  rather  than  that  they  suggested 
the  ndc'r-that  the  omission  of  the  lineal  ancestor  existed  in 
custom  before  it  was  discovered  (0  be  in  harmony  with  the  law 
of  nature.  It  would  imply  more  influence  than  the  reasoning 
of  lawyers  is  likely  to  have  exercised  over  the  development  of 
law  at  that  time  to  believe  that  a  purely  artificial  inference  of 
this  kind  should  have  established  so  very  remarkable  a  rule. 
However  that  mayjbe,  the  cxpUnation  is  typical  of  a  way  of 
looking  at  law  which  was  common  enough  before  the  dawn  of 
the  historical  method.  Hinds  capable  of  reasoning  in  this  way 
were,  if  possible,  farther  removed  from  the  conceptions  implied 
in  the  lessoning  of  the  analytical  jurists  than  they  were  from 
the  historical  method  itself.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noticed 
that  the  great  work  of  Blackstone  marks  an  era  in  the  develop- 
ment of  legal  ideas  in  England.  It  was  not  merely  the  first,  as 
it  still  remains  the  only,  adequate  attempt  to  expound  the  leading 
principles  of  the  whole  body  of  law,  but  it  was  distinctly  inspired 
by  a  rationalizing  method.  Backstone  tried  not  merely  to 
express  but  to  illustrate  legal  rules,  and  be  had  a  keen  sense  of 
the  value  of  historical  illustiations.  He  worked  of  course  with 
the  materials  at  his  command.  His  manner  and  his  work  are 
obnoxious  alike  to  the  modem  jurist  and  to  the  modem  historian. 
He  is  accused  by  the  one  of  perverting  history,  and  by  the  other 
of  confusing  the  law.  But  his  scheme  is  a  great  advance  on 
anything  that  had  been  attempted  before;  and,  if  his  work  has 
been  prolific  in  popular  fallacies,  al  all  events  it  enriched  English 
literature  by  a  conspectus  of  the  law,  in  which  the  hwical 


connexion  of  its  principlas  iiU^u,  and  ht  idatiooi  to  hfstoricil 
facts,  were  distinctly  if  erroneously  recogniaed. 

While  the  historical  method  hss  superseded  the  verbal  and 
metaphysical  expUnation  of  legal  principles,  it  had  apparently, 
in  some  cases,  come  into  conflict  with  the  conchtsions  of  the 
analytical  schooL  The  difference  between  the  two  systems  comes 
out  most  conspicuously  in  relation  to  customs.  There  is  aa 
unavoidable  break  in  the  analytical  method  between  societies 
in  which  mles  are  backed  by  regulated  physical  force  and  those 
in  which  no  such  force  exists.  At  wliat  point  in  its  develop. 
ment  a  given  society  passes  into  the  conditioD  of "  an  independent 
political  society  "  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine,  for  the 
evidence  is  oincun  and  conflicting.  To  the  historical  jotiit 
there  is  no  such  breach.  The  rule  which  in  one  stage  of  society 
is  a  law,  in  another  merely  a  rule  of  "  positive  morality,"  is  the 
same  thing  to  him  throughout.  By  the  Irish  Land  Act  1881  the 
Ulster  custom  of  tenant-right  and  other  analogous  customs  were 
legalized.  For  the  purposes  of  analytical  jurisprudence  there  is 
no  need  to  go  beyond  the  act  of  parliament.  Tbt  laws  known  as 
the  Ulster  custom  an  laws  solely  in  virtue  of  the  aovcreiga 
government.  Between  the  law  as  it  now  is  and  the  custom  as  it 
existed  before  the  act  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  workL 
To  the  historical  jurist  no  such  separation  is  possible.  His 
account  of  the  law  would  not  only  be  imcomplete  without  embrac- 
ing the  precedent  custom,  but  the  act  which  made  the  custom 
law  is  only  one  of  the  facts,  and  by  00  means  the  most  significant 
or  important,  in  the  history  of  ita  development.  An  exactly 
parallel  case  is  the  legalization  in  England  of  that  customary 
tenant-right  known  as  copyhold.  It  is  to  the  historical  jurist 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  legalization  of  the  Ulster  tenant 
right.  In  the  one  case  a  practice  was  made  law  by  formal  legis- 
lation, and  in  the  other  without  formal  legislation.  And  there 
can  be  very  little  doabt  that  in  an  earlier  stage  of  society,  when 
formal  legislation  had  not  became  the  rule,  the  custom  would 
have  been  legalized  relatively  much  sooner  than  it  actually  was. 

Customs  then  are  the  same  thing  as  laws  to  the  bittotical 
jurist,  and  his  business  is  to  trace  the  influences  under  which  they 
have  grown  up,  flourished  and  decayed,  their  dependence  on 
the  intellectual  and  moral  conditions  of  society  at  different 
times,  and  their  rcactioD  upon  them.  TBt  recognized  science 
— and  such  it  may  now  be  considered  t^be — with  which  Uslorical, 
or  more  property  comparative,  jurisprudence  hsa  moat  analogy  is 
the  science  of  language.  Laws  and  customs  are  to  the  one  what 
wolds  are  to  the  other,' and  each  separate  municipal  sjrstem  has 
its  analogue  in  a  language.  Legal  systems  an  related  together 
like  languages  and  dialects,  and  the  investigation  in  both  cases 
b^jngt  us  back  at  last  to  the  meagre  and  obscure  records  of 
savage  custom  and  speedi.  A  great  master  of  the  sdence  of' 
language  (Max  Mtiller)  has  indeed  distinguished  it  from  juris- 
prudence, as  belonging  to  a  totally  different  class  of  aciences. 
"  It  is  perfectly  tme,"  he  says, "  that  if  language  be  the  work  of 
man  in  the  same  sense  in  wUch  a  statue,  or  a  temple,  or  a  (wem, 
or  a  lair  are  properly  called  the  works  of  man,  the  sdence  of 
language  would  have  to  be  classed  as  an  historical  science.  We 
should  have  a  history  of  language  as  we  have  a  history  of  art,  of 
poetry  and  of  jurisprudence;  but  we  could  not  daiia  for  it  a 
pUce  side  by  side  with  the  various  branches  of  natural  history." 
Whatever  be  the  proper  position  of  either  pbilokgy  or  juria- 
prudence  in  relation  to  the  natural  sciences,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  laws  and  customs  on  the  whole  are  equally 
independent  of  the  efforts  of  individual  human.  will»-'whjch 
appears  to  be  what  is  meant  by  language  not  being  the  work  of 
man.  The  moat  complete  acceptance  of  Austin's  theoiy  that 
law  everywhere  and  always  is  the  command  of  the  sovereign  does 
not  involve  any  withdrawal  of  laws  from  the  domain  of  natural 
science,  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  scientific  study 
of  their  affinities  and  relationships.  Max  MiiUer  elsewhere 
illustrates  his  conception  of  the  different  relations  of  words  and 
laws  to  the  individual  will  by  the  story  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
who  was  reproved  for  a  grammatical  mistake  by  Marcellos, 
whereupon  Capito,  another  grammarian,  observed  that,  if  what 
the  emperor  said  was  not  good  Latin,  it  would  sooa  bt  so. 
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"  Ctpfto,"  (aid  MirccUiu, "  b  t  Bar;  for,  Caenr,  thoa  caut  give 
the  Roman  dtiaeiuhip  to  nen,  but  not  to  wotdi."  The  mere 
impulse  cl  a  lingle  mind,  even  that  of  a  Roman  emperor,  how- 
ever, probably  counts  for  Httle  more  in  law  than  it  doei  in  lan- 
guage. Even  in  language  one  powerful  intellect  or  one  influ- 
ential academy  may,  by  its  own  decree,  give  a  bent  to  modes  of 
speech  which  tbey  would  not  otherwise  have  taken.  But  whether 
law  pr  language  be  conventional  or  natuial  is  really  an  obsolete 
question,  and  the  difference  between  historical  and  natural 
sciences  in  the  last  result  is  one  of  names. 
I  The  application  of  the  historical  method  to  law  has  not  resulted 
in  anything  like  the  discoveries  which  have  made  comparative 
philology  a  science.  There  is  no  Grimm's  law  for  jurisprudence; 
but  something  has  been  done  in  that  directfOB  by  the  discovery 
of  the  analogous  processes  and  principles  wUcfa  underlie  legal 
systems  having  no  external  resemblance  to  each  other.  But 
the  historical  method  has  been  applied  with  special  success  to  a 
single  system — the  Roman  law.  The  Roman  law  presents  itself 
to  the  historical  student  in  two  different  sspects.  It  is,  regarded 
as  the  law  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  Empire,  a  system  whose 
history  can  be  traced  throughout  a  great  part  at  its  duration 
with  certainty,  and  in  parts  with  great  deuil.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  body  of  rationaliaed  legal  principles  which  may  be  considered 
apart  from  the  state  system  in  which  they  were  developed,  and 
which  have,  in  fact,  entered  into  the  jurisprudence  of  the  whole  of 
modem  Europe  on  the  strength  of  their  own  abstract  authority 
— so  much  so  that  the  continued  existence  of  the  civil  law,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  is  entitled  to  be  considered  one  of  the  first 
discoveries  of  the  historical  method.  Alike,  therefore,  in  its 
original  history,  as  the  law  of  the  Roman  state,  and  as  the  source 
from  Which  the  fundamental  principles  of  modem  laws  have 
been  taken,  the  Roman  law  presented  the  most  obvious  and 
attractive  subject  of  historiod  study.  An  immense  impulse 
was  given  to  the  history  of  Roman  law  by  the  discovery  ol  the 
lHstUiilt$  oi  Gains  in  1816.  A  complete  view  of  Roman  law, 
as  it  existed  three  centuries  and  a  half  before  Justinian,  was 
then  obtained,  and  as  the  later  IiuUMes  were,  in  point  of  form, 
■  receiaion  of  those  of  Gaius,  the  comparison  of  the  two  stages 
in  I^^  history  was  at  once  easy  and  fniltfuL  Moreover,  Gaius 
dealt  with  antiquities  of  the  law  which  had  become  obsolete  in  the 
time  of  Justinian,  and  were  passed  over  by  him  vrithout  notice. 
Nowhere  did  Roman  law  in  its  modem  aspect  give  a  stronger 
impulse  to  the  stady  of  legal  history  than  in  Germany.  The 
historical  school  of  German  jurists  led  the  reaction  of  lutional 
sentiment  against  the  proposals  for  a  general  code  made  by 
Tfaibaut.  They  were  accused  by  their  opponents  of  setting  up 
the  law  of  past  times  ss  intrinsically  entitled  to  be  observed,  and 
they  were  no  doubt  strongly  inspired  by  reverence  for  customs 
and  traditions.  Through  the  examination  of  their  own  custom- 
ary hws,  and  through  Uie  elimination  and  separate  study  of  the 
Roman  element  therein,  they  were  led  to  form  general  views  of 
the  history  of  legal  principles.  In  the  hands  of  Savigny,  the 
greatest  msster  of  the  school,  the  historical  theory  was  developed 
into  a  universal  philosophy  of  law,  covering  the  ground  which 
we  should  assign  separately  to  Juri^nudence,  analytical  and  his- 
torical, and  to  theories  of  legislation.  There  is  not  in  Savigny's 
system  the  faintest  Approach  to  the  Austinian  analysis.  The 
range  of  it  is  not  the  analysis  of  law  as  a  command,  but  that  of  a 
KecJUsMrkallHiii  or  legal  relation.  Far  Trom  tcgardiag  law  as 
the  creation  of  the  will  of  individuals,  he  maintains  it  to  be  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  like  their 
social  habits  or  their  language.  And  be  assImiUtes  changes  in 
law  to  changes  in  langusge.  "  As  in  the  life  of  individual  men 
no  moment  of  complete  stillness  is  experienced,  but  a  constant 
organic  development,  such  also  is  the  case  in  the  life  of  nations, 
and  in  every  mdividual  dement  in  which  this  collective  life 
consists ;  so  we  find  in  language  a  constant  formation  and  develop- 
ment, and  in  the  same  way  in  law."  German  jurisprudence  is 
darkened  by  metaphysical  thought,  and  weakened,  as  we  believe, 
by  defective  analysis  of  positive  law.  But  its  conception  of 
hws  b  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  a  historical 
phOcsophy ,  the  loults  of  wUcb  hwfo  a  vdue  of  Ibeir  own,  apart 
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altsfetber  from  the  character  of  the  first  principles.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  Savign/s  famous  examination  of  the  law  of 
possession.  '  ." 

There  is  only  one  other  system  of  law  which  is  worthy  of  being 
placed  by  the  side  of  Roman  law,  and  that  is  the  Uw  of  England. 
No  other  European  system  csn  be  compared  with  that  which  is 
theotigiaandsubstratvmof  them  all;  but  England,  as  it  happeni^ 
is  isobrted  in  jurispcudence.  She  haa  solved  her  legal  problems 
for  herself.  Whatever  element  of  Roman  law.  may  exist  in  the 
English  system  has  come  in,  whether  by  conscious  ada(>tation  or 
otherwise,  oi  etira;  it  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  system,  nor 
does  it  form  a  large  portion  of  the  system.  And,  while  English 
law  is  thus  historically  independent  of  Roman  law,  it  is  in  all 
respects  worthy  of  being  aasodated  with  it  on  its  own  merits. 
Its  originality,  or,  if  the  phrase  be  preferred,  iu  peculiarity,  is 
not  more  remarkable  than  the  intellectual  qualities  which  bav-e 
gone  to  its  formation:— the  ingenuity,  the  rigid  logic,  the  reason- 
ableness, of  the  genentiotts  of  lawyers  and  judges  who  ba^e 
built  it  up.  This  may  seem  extravagant  praiae'for  a  legal  system, 
the  iaidta  of  which  are  and  always  have  been  matter  of  daily 
complaint,  but  it  woold  be  endorsed  by  all  unprejudiced  students. 
What  men  complain  of  is  the  practical  hardship  and  inconve- 
nience of  some  rule  or  process  of  law.  They  know,  for  example, 
that  the  law  of  real  property  is  exceedingly  complicated,  and 
that,  among  other  things,  it  makes  the  conveyance  of  land  ex- 
pensive. But  the  technical  law  of  real  property,  which  rests  to 
this  day  on  ideas  that  have  been  buried  for  centuries,  has  never- 
theless the  qualities  we  have  named.  So  too  with  the  law  o( 
procedure  as  it  existed  under  the  "  science  "  of  special  pleading. 
The  greatest  practical  law  reformer,  and  the  severest  critic  of 
existing  systems  that  ha*  ever  appeared  in  any  age  or  country, 
Jeremy  BenthUB,  ha*  sd"iittTd  this:  "  Confusnl,  indetermi- 
nate, inadequate,  ill-adapted,  and  inconsistent  as  to  a  vast 
extent  the  peovisioB  or  no  provision  would  be  found  to  be  that 
has  been  node  by  it  foe  tlu  various  Cases  that  have  happened 
to  present  themselves  for  decision,  yet  in  the  character  of  a 
repository  of  such  cases  it  affords,  for  the  manufactory  of  real 
law,  a  slock  of  materials  which  is  besrond  all  price.  Traverse 
the  whole  contuient  of  Europe,  ransack  all  the  libraries  belonging 
to  all  the  jurisprudential  systems  of  the  severs!  political  stales, 
add  the  contents  together,  you  would  not  be  able  to  compose  a 
coUectioB  of  caaca  equal  in  variety,  in  amplitude,  in  clearness  of 
statement— in  a  word)  all  point*  tdcen  together,  in  constructive- 
ncss — to  that  which  may  be  seen  to  be  afforded  by  the  coUeclion 
of  English  reports  of  adjudged  cases  "  (Bentham's  Werks,  iv.  460). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fortune*  of  English  jurisprudence  are 
not  unworthy  of  comparison  even  with  the  catholic  position  of 
Roman  law.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  in  India,  and  in 
the  vast'  Oddnial  Empire,  the  common  law  of  England  constitutes 
most  of  the  legal  system  in  actual  use,  or  is  gradually  being  super- 
imposed upon  it.  It  wouM  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that 
EngUih  law  of  iitdigenous  growth,  and  Roman  law,  between 
them  govern  the  legal  relations  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  former  on  the  intellectual  habits 
and  the  ideaa  of  men  heen  much  if  at  all  inferior.  Those  who 
set  any  store  by  the  analytical  jurisprudence  of  the  school  of 
Austin  will  be  gUd  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  pure  outcome  of 
English  law.  Sir  Henry  Maine  associated  it*  rise  with  the 
activity  of  modem  legislatures,  which  is  of  course  a  characteristic 
of  the  societies  in  which  English  laws  prevail.  And  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  germs  of  Austin's  principles  are 
to  be  found  in  legal  writers  who  never  dreamed  of  analysing  a 
law.  It  is  certainly  remarkable,  at  all  events,  that  the  accep- 
tance of  Austin's  system  is  as  yet  confined  strictly  to  the  domaia 
of  English  law.  Maine  found  no  trace  of  its  being  even  knows 
to  the  jurists  of  the  Continent,  and  it  wouU  appear  that  it  ha* 
been  equally  without  influence  in  Scotland,  which,  like  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  is  essentially  Roman  in  the  fundamental 
elemenls  of  its  jurisprudence. 

The  substance  of  the  above  article  it  repeated  from  Proftssor  B. 
Roberlion's  (Lord  Lochn't)  article  "  Law,"  in  the  9th  ed.  of  tkia 
woffc. 
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Among  Bunierom  English  textbooks,  those  specially  worth  men- 
tion ue:  T.  E.  Holland,  Tlu  Eltmtnts  oj  JuritprudoKt  (1880; 
lOth  ed.,  1006);  J.  Austin,  Ledum  ctt  Junsprudtna  (sth  ed.,  1873] ; 
W.Iethro  Brown,'  TktAtiUinian  Theory  of  Law  iigob)  :Sir  F.  Pollock, 
A  F^tl  Bfk  m  Jnriiprudemce  (1896;  2nd  ed.,  1904). 
t  JORISPROmMCB,  COMPARATIVB.  The  object  of  tbii 
article  i>  to  give  ■  general  survey  of  the  itudy  of  the  evolution 
of  law.  It  is  not  concerned  with  analytical  jurisprudence  as  a 
theoty  of  legal  thought,  or  an  encyclopaedic  introduction  to 
lepil  teaching.  Jurisprudence  in  such  a  philosophic  or  peda- 
gogical sense  has  certainly  to  reckon  srith  the  methods  and 
fesults  of  a  comparative  study  of  law,  but  its  alms  are  distinct 
from  those  of  the  latter:  it  deals  with  more  general  problems. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  comparative  study  of  law  may  itself  be 
treated  in  two  different  ways:  it  may  be  directed  to  a  comparison 
of  existing  systems  of  legisUtion  and  law,  with  a  view  to  tracing 
analogies  and  contrasts  in  the  treatment  of  practical  problems 
and  taking  note  of  expedients  and  of  possible  solutions.  Or  ebe 
it  may  aim  at  discovering  the  principles  regulating  the  develop- 
ment of  legal  systems,  with  a  view  to  explain  the  origin  of  insti- 
tutions and  to  study  the  conditions  of  their  life.  In  the  first 
sense,  comparative  jurispmdence  resolves  itself  into  a  study  of 
home  and  foreign  law  (cf.  Hofmann  in  the  Zeittckrift  jar  dot 
fritalt  und  tgaillkke  KtcU  Ur  Getenwert,  1878).  In  the  second 
sense,  comparative  jurisprudence  is  one  of  the  aspects  of  so- 
called  sociology,  being  the  study  of  social  evolution  in  the 
special  domain  of  law.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is,  in  substance. 
Immaterial  whether  the  legal  phenomena  subjected  to  investi- 
gation are  ancient  or  modem,  are  drawn  from  civilized  or  from 
primitive  communities.  The  fact  that  they  are  being  observed 
and  explained  as  features  of  social  evolution  characterizes  the 
inquiry  and  forms  the  distinctive  attribute  separating  these 
stiKlies  from  kindred  subjects.  It  is  only  natural,  however, 
that  early  periods  and  primitive  conditions  have  attracted 
investigators  in  this  field  more  than  recent  developments.  The 
Interest  of  students  seems  to  have  stood  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  chronological  vicinity  of  the  facts  under  consideration— the 
farther  from  the  observer,  the  more  suggestive  and  wortiiy  of 
attention  the  fact*  were  found  to  be.  This  peculiarity  is  easily 
explained  it  we  take  into  account  the  tendency  of  all  evolution- 
ary investigations  to  obtain  a  view  of  origins  in  order  to  follow 
up  the  thrnds  of  development  from  their  initial  starting-point. 
Besides,  it  has  been  Uf|ed  over  and  over  again  that  the  simpler 
pbeoomena  of  ancient  and  primitive  society  aflotd  more  con- 
venient material  for  generalizations  as  to  legal  evalution  than 
tke  extremely  complex  legal  institutions  of  civilized  nations. 
But  there  is  no  determined  line  of  division  between  ancient  and 
modem  comparative  jurisprudence  in  so  far  as  both  are  aiming 
at  the  study  of  legal  devekqnnent.  The  law  of  Ishun  or,  for 
(hat  matter,  the  German  dvQ  code,  may  be  taken  up  as  a  subject 
of  study  quite  as  much  a*  the  code  o(  Hammurabi  or  the  maniage 
customs  of  Australian  tribes. 

The  foa  that  the  comparative  study  of  legal  evolution  is 
chiefly  represented  by  investigations  of  early  institutions  is 
therefore  a  characteristic,  but  not  a  necessary  feature  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subject.  But  it  is  essential  to  this  treatment 
that  it  should  be  kisltrieal  and  amparatae.  Historical,  because 
it  is  only  as  history,  >.(.  a  sequence  of  stages  and  events,  that 
development  can  be  thought  of.  Comparative,  because  it  b 
not  the  casual  notices  about  one  or  the  other  chain  of  historical 
facts  that  can  supply  the  basis  for  any  scaentifie  induction. 
Comparisons  of  kindred  processes  have  to  be  made  in  order  to 
arrive  at  any  conception  of  tiieir  general  meaning  and  scientific 
regularity.  As  linguistic  sdeoce  differs  from  phikilogy  in  so 
far  as  it  treats  of  the  general  evolution  of  language  and  not  of 
particular  languages,  even  so  comparative  jurisprudence  differs 
from  the  history  of  law  as  a  study  of  general  legal  evolution 
distinct  from  the  development  of  one  or  the  other  national 
branch  of  legal  enactment.  Needless  to  say  that  then  are  in- 
termediate shades  between  these  grovps,  but  it  is  not  to  these 
shades  we  have  to  attend,  but  to  the  main  distinctions  and 
divisions. 

I.  The  idea  that  the  leeal  enactments  and  customs  o{  different 


countries  should  be  oompaied  for  the  puipote  of  deducing 

general  principles  from  them  is  as  old  as  political  Kience  itseli. 
It  was  realized  with  especial  vividness  in  epochs  when  a  con- 
siderable material  of  observations  was  gathered  from  different 
sources  and  in  various  forms.  The  weslth  of  varieties  and  the 
recurrence  of  certain  leading  views  in  them  led  to  comparison 
and  to  generalisations  based  on  comparison.  Aristotle,  who 
lived  at  the  close  of  a  period  marked  by  the  growth  of  free 
Greek  cities,  summarised,  as  it  were,  their  political  experience 
in  his  Cotutilulioiu  and  PMia;  students  of  these  know  that 
the  Greek  philosopher  had  to 'deal  with  not  only  public  law  and 
political  institutions,  but  also  to  some  extent  private,  criminal 
law,  equity,  the  rdalions  between  law  and  morals,  tic 

Another  great  attempt  at  comparative  observation  was  mads 
at  the  close  of  the  pie-revolutionary  period  of  modem  Europe; 
Montesquieu  took  stock  of  the  analogic*  and  contrast*  of  law  in 
the  commonwealths  of  his  time  and  tried  to  show  to  what 
extent  particular  enactments  and  rules  were  dependent  on  certsin 
general  currents  in  the  life  of  societies — on  forms  of  government, 
on  moral  conditions  corresponding  to  these,  and  ultimately  on 
the  geographical  facts  with  which  various  nalionslilifi  and  states 
have  to  reckon  in  their  developmenL 

These  were,  however,  only  slight  beginnings,  (enetal  toiecasts 
of  a  coming  line  of  thought,  and  Montesquieu's  lemark*  on  laws 
and  legal  customs  read  now  almost  as  if  they  were  meant  to 
serve  as  materials  for  lodat  Utopias,  although  they  were  by  no 
means  conceived  in  this  sense.  At  this  distance  of  time  we 
carmot  help  perceiving  how  fragmentary,  incomplete  and  un- 
critical his  notions  of  the  facts  of  leeil  Ustoiy  were,  and  bow 
strongly  his  thought  was  biased  by  didactic  oonsidentions,  by 
the  wish  to  teach  his  oonlemponuie*  what  politics  and  law 
should  be. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  iglh  century  to  come  forward  with 
connected  and  far-reaching  invcatigatinns  in  thn  field  a*  in 
many  others.  We  ate  not  deceived  by  proximity  and  self- 
consciousness  when  we  affirm  that  comparative  jurisprudence,' 
as  understood  in  these  introductory  lemarks,  dates  Iiso  the 
19th  century  and  especially  from  its  secsnd  baU. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  such  a  new  departure:  two  of 
these  reasons  have  been  especially  manifest  and  decisive.  The 
19th  century  waa  an  eminently  historical  and  an  emiitently 
sdenlific  age.  In  the  domain  <rf  hiatoiy  it  may  be  said  that  it 
opened  an  entirely  new  vista.  While,  t»«H"b  roughly,  before 
that  time  history  was  conceived  as  a  nattative  of  memorable 
events,  mote  or  less  skilful,  more  or  less  sensational,  but  appealing 
primarily  to  the  literary  sense  of  the  reader,  it  became  in  the 
course  of  the  19th  century  an  encyclopaedia  of  reasoned  know- 
ledge, a  means  of  undcntanding  social  life  by  ofaaerviag  its 
phenomena  in  the  past.  The  immrnse  growth  of  historical 
scholarship  in  that  sense,  and  the  transfocmation  ol  its  aims, 
can  hardly  be  denied. 

Apart  from  the  penonsl  efforts  of  eminent  writeza,  a  great 
and  general  movement  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  order 
to  oqilain  this  remarkable  stage  of  human  thoucbt.  The 
historic  bent  of  mind  of  19th-century  thinkers  was  to  a  (teat 
extent  the  result  of  heightened  political  and  cultural  self-ooi>- 
sdousncss.  It  was  the  reflection  in  the  world  of  letters  of  the 
tremendous  upheaval  in  the  states  cf  Europe  and  America 
which  took  place  from  the  close  of  the  i8tb  century  onwards. 
As  one  of  the  greatest  leaden  of  the  movement,  Niebuhr, 
pointed  out,  the  fact  of  being  a  witness  of  such  struggles  and 
catastrophes  as  the  American  Revolution,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  Napoleonic  Empire  and  the  national  reaction  against  it, 
taught  every  one  to  thiiik  historically,  to  appreciate  the  impoT' 
tance  of  historical  factors,  to  meuuK  the  force  not  only  al 
logical  argument  and  moral  impulse,  but  also  of  instioctivc 
habits  and  traditional  customs.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  chance 
that  the  kUltricat  tdiool  of  jurisprudence,  Savigny's  doctrine 
of  the  organic  growth  of  law,  was  formed  and  matured  while 
Europe  collected  its  forces  after  the  most  violent  revolutionary 
crisis  it  had  ever  experienced,  and  in  most  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  romantic  movement,  a  movement  ■"■■^f^  by 
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tDtkuiutk  belief  ia  the  historical,  tnditional  life  o(  social 
(roups  as  opposed  to  tlie  intrlfcrtiwl  coooeptioos  of  iadi- 
vidualistic  radicalism. 

:  On  the  other  hand,  the  19th  century  was  a  scientific  age  and 
especially  an  age  ol  biological  science.  Former  perioda— the 
i6th  and  17th  centuries  especially — had  bequeathed  to  it  high 
standards  of  scientific  investigation,  an  ever-increaung  weight 
of  authority  in  the  direction  of  an  exact  study  of  natural  phe- 
nomena and  a  conception  of  the  world  as  ruled  by  laws  and  not 
by  capricious  interference.  But  these  scientific  views  had  been 
chiefly  applied  in  the  domain  of  mathematio,  astronomy  and 
physics;  although  great  discoveries  had  already  been  made  in 
physiology  and  other  branches  of  biobgy,  yet  the  achievements 
of  igtb-oentury  students  in  this  respect  tit  sutpssscd  those  of 
the  preceding  period.  And  the  doctrine  of  transformation 
which  came  to  occupy  the  central  pbce  in  scientific  thought  was 
eminently  fitted  to  co-ordinate  and  suggest  investigations  of 
social  facta.  As  F.  York  Powell  piit  it,  Darwin  ia  the  greatest 
historian  of  modem  times,  and  certainly  an  historian  not  in  the 
sense  of  a  reader  of  annals,  but  in  that  of  a  guide  in  the  under- 
standing of  organic  evolution.  Though  much  is  ocpressed  in 
the  one  name  of  Darwin,  it  is  perhaps  even  more  momentous  as  a 
symbol  of  the  tendency  of  a  great  age  than  as  a  mark  of  personal 
work.  To  this  tendency  we  are  indebted  for  the  rise  of  anthro- 
pology and  of  sociology,  of  the  scientific  study  of  man  and  of  the 
scientific  study  of  society.  Of  course  it  ought  not  to  be  disre- 
garded that  the  an>lication  of  scientific  principles  and  methods 
to  human  and  sodal  facts  was  made  possible  by  the  growth  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  savage  and  half-dvilixed  nations  called 
lorth  by  the  increased  activity  of  Eun^iean  and  American 
business  men,  administrators  and  ezplorera.  Ethnography  and 
ethnology  have  brought  some  order  into  the  wealth  of  materials 
accumulated  by  generations  of  workers  in  this  direction,  and  it 
is  with  their  help  that  the  far-reaching  gcneralisationaof  modem 
inquirers  as  to  man  and  sodety  have  been  achieved. 
'  >.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  comparative  study  of 
legal  evolution  finds  its  definite  place  in  a  scientific  scheme 
elaborated  from  such  points  of  view.  Let  us  see  how,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  study  in  question  arose  and  what  its  progress 
has  been.  The  immediate  incitement  for  the  formation  of  com- 
parative jurisprudence  was  given  by  the  great  discoveries  of 
comparative  philology.  When  the  labours  of  Frana  Bopp, 
August  Schleicher,  Max  MCIler,  W.  D.  Whitney  and  others 
fciwalcd  the  profound  connexion  between  the  different  branches 
of  the  Indo-European  race  in  regard  to  their  Unguages,  and 
showed  that  the  development  of  these  Unguages  proceeded  on 
lines  wjkich  might  be  studied  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner,  on 
the  basis  of  comparative  observation  and  with  the  object  of 
tracing  the  uniformities  of  the  process,  it  was  natural  that 
students  of  religion,  of  folk-lore  and  of  legal  institutions  took 
op  the  same  method  and  tried  to  win  similar  results  (Sir  H. 
Maine,  Rede  lecture  in  Villof€  Communilits,  3rd  ed.). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  leading  scholais  of  the 
Germanistic  revival  in  the  be^nning  of  the  igtb  century,  Jacob 
Grimm,  a  compeer  of  Savigny  in  his  own  Une,  took  up  with 
fervent  seal  and  remarkable  results  not  only  the  scientific  study 
of  the  German  language,  but  also  that  of  Germanic  mythology 
and  popular  law.  His  Ktekftalltrlhamtr  are  still  unrivalled  as  a 
collection  of  data  as  to  the  legal  lore  of  Teutonic  tribes.  Their 
basis  is  undoubtedly  a  narrow  one:  they  treat  of  the  varieties  of 
legal  custom  among  the  continental  Germans,  the  Scandinavians 
and.  the  Germanic  tribes  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  method  of 
treatnwnt  is  already  a  comparative  one.  Grimm  takes  up  the 
different  subjects— property,  contract,  procedure,  succession, 
crime,  ftc. — and  examines  them  in  the  li^t  ol  national,  provin- 
cial and  local  customs,  sometimes  noticing  expressly  affinities 
with  Roman  and  Greek  law  (e.j.  the  subject  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  RccMlsallerlhUmtr,  4th  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  165}. 
'  A  broader  basis  was  taken  up  by  a  h'nguist  who  tried  to  trace 
the  primitive  institutions  and  customs  of  the  earty  Aryans  before 
their  separation  into  divers  branches.  Adolphe  Pictet  (Les 
Origina  Mo^wrtpttnius,  i.  1859;  ii.  iSfij)  had  to  touch  con- 


stantly on  questions  of  fanOy  law,  maitlage,  property,  public 
authority,  in  his  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  common  civilization 
of  the  Aryan  race,  and  he  did  so  on  the  strength  of  •  comparative 
study  of  terms  used  in  the  different  Indo-European  languages. 
He  showed,  for  instance,  how  the  idea  of  protection  was  the 
predominant  element  in  the  position  of  the  father  in  the  Aryan 
household.  The  names  t^ar,  paltr,  rar^p,  fallitr,  which 
recur  in  moat  branches  of  the  Aryan  race,  go  back  to  a  root  pt-, 
pointing  to  guardianship  or  protection.  Thus  we  are  led  to 
consider  the  fatria  peUslax,  so  stringently  formulated  in  Roman 
law,  as  an  expression  of  a  common  Aryan  notion,  which  was 
ab««dy  in  existence  before  the  Aryan  tribes  parted  company  and 
went  their  different  ways.  Descriptions  of  Aryan  early  culture 
have  been  given  several  times  since  in  connexion  with  linguistic 
observations.  An  example  is  W.  £.  Heara's  Aryan  BeuukoU 
(1879).  Fuslel  de  Coulsnges'  famous  volume  on  the  andent 
city  and  Rudolf  von  Jbeiing'sstudies  of  primitive  Icdo-European 
institutions  ( Yargtsdadite  ier  IndoeuropHtr)  start  from  similar 
observations,  although  the  first  of  these  scholars  is  chiefly 
interested  in  tracing  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  material 
arrangements  of  li(e,  while  the  latter  draws  largely  on  principles 
of  public  and  private  law,  studied  mote  especially  in  Roman 
antiquity. 

3.  The  chief  work  in  that  direction  has  been  achieved  in  one 
sensebyaGermanscholar,B.W.Leist.  His Grseco-Roman legal 
history,  his  Jus  Gaaium  ef  Primitive  Aryans,  and  his  Jus  CirUt 
of  PrimiUtt  Aryans,  form  the  most  complete  and  teamed  attempt 
not  only  to  reconstitute  the  fundamental  rules  of  common 
Aryan  law  before  the  separation  ol  tongues  and  nations,  bnt  also 
to  trace  the  influence  of  this  original  stock  of  juridical  ideas  ia 
the  later  development  of  different  branches  of  the  Aryan  race. 
These  three  books  present  three  stages  of  comparison,  marked 
by  a  successive  widening  of  the  horizon.  He  began  his  legal 
history  by  putting  together  the  data  as  to  Roman  and  Greek 
legal  origins;  in  the  All^arisches  Jus  Cenlium  the  material  of 
Hindu  law  Is  not  onlv  drawn  into  the  renge  of  observation,  but 
becomes  its  very  centre;  in  the  AU-arisehes  Jus  CitSe  the  legal 
customs  of  the  Zend  branch,  of  Celts,  Germans  and  Slavs,  are 
taken  into  account,  although  the  most  important  part  of  the 
inquiry  is  still  directed  to  the  combination  of  Hindu,  Greek  and 
Roman  law.  In  this  way  Leist  builds  up  his  theories  by  the 
comparative  method,  but  he  restricts  its  use  consciously  and  con- 
sistently to  a  definite  range.  He  does  not  want  to  plunge  into 
haphazard  analogies,  but  seeks  common  ground  before  all  things 
in  order  to  be  able  to  watch  for  the  appearance  of  ramifications 
and  to  explain  them.  According  to  his  view  comparison  is  of 
use  only  between  "  coherent "  lines  of  facts.  Common  origin,' 
not  similarity  of  features,  appears  to  him  as  the  fundamental 
basis  for  fruitful  comparison.  It  may  be  said  that  Leist's  work 
is  characterized  by  the  attempt  to  diaw  up  a  continuous  history 
of  a  supposed  archaic  common  law  of  the  Aryan  race  rather 
than  to  put  different  solutions  of  kindred  legal  problems  by  the 
side  of  each  other.  For  him  Aryan  tribal  organization  with  its' 
double-sided  relationship— -cognatic  and  agnatic — through  men 
and  through  women — is  one,  and  although  he  does  not  draw  it* 
picture  as  Fustel  de  Conlangcs  docs  by  the  help  of  traits  taken  in- 
discriminately from  Hindu,  Roman  and  Greek  material,  although 
he  notices  divisions,  degrees  and  variations,  at  bottom  he  writes 
the  history  (rf  one  set  of  principles  exemplified  and  modulated,' 
as  it  were,  in  the  six  or  seven  main  varieties  of  the  race.  Even 
so  the  nine  rules  of  conduct  prescribed  by  Hindu  sacral  law 
are,  according  to  his  view,  the  directing  rules  of  Roman,  Greek, 
Germanic,  Celtic,  Slavonic  legal  custom — the  duties  in  regard  to 
gods,  parents  and  fatherland,  guests,  personal  purity,  the  pro-| 
hibitions  against  homicide,  adultery  and  theft — are  variations 
of  one  and  the  same  religious,  moral  and  legal  system,  and  their 
original  unity  is  #eflectcd  'and  proved  by  the  unity  of  legal 
terminology  itself. 

The  same  leading  idea  is  embodied  in  the  books  of  Otto 
Schrader — Urgesckiilite  und  Spracksertleidmnt  ('st  ed.,  rSSjj 
>nd  ed.,  1890)  and  ReaUenkm  der  irtdotenuiniKktn  AUtr- 
lumskund'  ttataV    In  <his  case  we  have  to  do  not  with  a  jurist 
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bat  with  •  Snguist  and  a  Mudent  ot  cultural  histoiy.  His 
training  made  Iiim  especially  fit  to  trace  the  national  affinities 
in  the  data  of  language,  and  the  sense  of  the  intimate  connexion 
between  the  growth  of  institutions  on  one  side,  of  words  and 
linguistic  forms  on  the  other,  underlies  all  his  investigations. 
But  Schrader  testifies  also  to  another  powerful  influence — to  that 
of  Victor  Hehn,  the  author  of  a  temarliable  book  on  early  civili- 
zation, KuUurpfiattzen  und  Haustkiere  in  ikrem  Obergang  aus  Asien 
in  Eartpa  (ist  ed.,  1B70;  7th  ed.,  190)),  dealing  with  the  migra- 
tions of  trities  and  their  modes  of  acquiring  materia]  civilization. 
Although  the  linguistic  and  archaeological  sides  naturally  pre- 
dominate in  Schrader's  works,  be  has  constantly  to  consider 
legal  subjects,  and  he  strives  conscientiously  to  obtam  a  clear  and 
oommon-sense  view  of  the  early  legal  notion^  of  the  Aryans. 
Speaking  of  the  "  ordeals,"  the  "  waging  of  God's  law,"  for 
example,  he  traces  the  customs  of  purification  by  fire,  water, 
iron,  &c,  to  the  practice  of  oaths  (Sans,  am;  Gr.  i/iviz/a;  O.  Ital. 
Mir  ••  first  group;  0.  Gcr.  aih,  It.  idk  —  second  group;  O. 
Norse  rota,  Arm.  trdnam  —  I  swear  —  third  group).  Thtcentral 
idea  of  the  ordeal  is  thus  shown  to  be  the  imprecation—"  Let 
him  be  cursed  whose  asacttion  is  false." 
>  The  comparative  study  of  the  Aryan  group  assumed  smother 
aspect  in  the  works  of  Sir  Henry  Maine.  He  did  not  rely  on 
linguistic  affinities,  but  made  great  use  of  another  element  of 
investigation  which  plays  hardly  any  part  in  the  books  of  the 
writen  mentioned  hitherto.  His  best  personal  preparation  for 
the  task  was  that  he  had  not  only  taught  law  in  England,  but 
had  come  into  contact  with  living  legal  customs  in  India.  For 
him  the  comparison  between  the  legal  lore  of  Rome  and  that  of 
India  did  not  depend  on  linguistic  roots  or  on  the  philological 
study  of  the  laws  of  Manu,  but  was  the  result  of  lecognizing 
again  and  again,  in  actual  modem  custom,  the  views,  rules  and 
institutions  of  which  he  had  read  in  Gains  or  in  the  fragments 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  sense  of  historical  analogy  and  evolu- 
tion which  had  shown  itself  abeady  in- the  lectures  on  Ancient, 
law,  which,  after  all,  were  mainly  a  presentment  of  Roman  legal 
history  mapped  out  by  a  man  of  the  world,  avene  from  pedantic 
disquisitions.  But  what  appears  as  the  expression  of  Maine's 
personal  aptitude  and  intelligent  reading  in  iliKWfil  Lgm  gets 
to  be  the  interpretation  of  popular  legal  principles  by  raodetn  as 
well  a*  by  ancient  instanres  of  their  application  in  KiUofs  C»m- 
munUiu,  Tht  Early  Hillary  rflnttiMiont,  Early  Ltmmtd  Ctalom. 
The  evolution  of  property  in  land  out  of  ardiaic  collectivism, 
ancient  forms  of  contract  and  compulsion,  rudimentary  forms  of 
feudalism  and  the  like,  were  treated  in  a  new  light  in  conse- 
quence of  systematic  comparisons  with  the  conditiona  not  only 
of  India  but  of  southern  Slavonic  nations,  medieval  celta  and 
Teutons.  This  breadth  of  view  seemed  startling  when  the 
lectures  appeared,  and  the  original  treatment  of  the  subject 
was  hailed  on  all  sides  as  a  most  welcome  new  departure  in  the 
study  o(  legal  customs  and  institutions.  And  yet  Maine  set 
very  definite  boundaries  to  hia  comparative  surveys.  He  re- 
nounced the  chronological  limitation  confining  such  inquiries 
to  the  domain  of  antiquaries,  but  he  upheld  the  ethnographical 
limitation  confining  them  to  laws  of  the  same  race.  In  hh  case 
it  was  the  Aryan  race,  and  in  his  Law  and  Ctutam  he  opposed  in 
a  determined  manner  the  attempts  of  more  daring  students  to 
extend  to  the  Aryans  generalizations  drawn  from  the  life  of 
savage  tribes  unconnected  with  the  Aryans  by  blood. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  all  diversities  in  the  treatment  of 
particular  problems,  one  leading  methodical  principle  runs 
through  the  works  of  all  the  above-mentioned  exponents  of 
comparative  study.  It  was  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  common 
origin  and  on  the  assumption  of  a  certain  common  stock  of 
language,  religion,  material  culture,  and  law  to  start  with. 
Wluit  Fictet,  Ldst,  Schrader,  and  Maine  were  doing  for  the 
Aryans,  F.  Hommel,  Robertson  Smith  and  others  did  in  a  lesser 
degree  for  the  Semitic  race. 

4.  The  literary  group  which  started  from  the  discoveries  of 
comparative  philobgy  and  history  was  met  on  the  way  by  what 
may  be  called  the  ethnological  school  of  inquirers.  The  original 
impetus  was  given,  in  th^  case,  by  jurists  and  historians  who 


took  up  the  study  in  the  field  of  aadent  faistay,  but  treated  b 
from  the  beginning  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  up  the  sobdivtsioas 
of  historic  races  and  to  direct  the  inquiry  to  a  state  of  coltore  hat, 
illustrated  by  savage  customs.  The  first  impolae  may  be  said 
to  have  come  from  J.  J.  Bachofen  IMnUandU,  s86s;  AnH- 
quarittlm  Brit/t,  1880;  Dit  Sa/e  ton  Tanaquil).  All  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Aryan  antiquities  are  at  one  in  laying  stress  on  the 
patriarchal  and  agnatic  system  of  the  kindreds  in  the  diflerent 
Aryan  nations;  even  Leist,  although  dwelling  00  the  importance 
of  cognatic  ties,  looks  to  agnatic  relationship  for  the  explana- 
tion of  military  organization  and  political  authority.  And  nn- 
doubtedly,  if  we  argue  from  the  predominant  facta  and  from  the 
linguistic  evidence  of  parallel  terma,  we  are  led  to  assume  that 
already  before  their  separation  the  Aryans  Kved  in  a  patriarrhal 
state  of  society.  Now,  Bachofen  discovered  in  the  very  tradition 
of  >-l«««ir«i  antiquity  traces  of  a  fundamentally  difierent  state 
of  things,  the  central  conception  of  which  was  not  patriarchal 
power,  but  maternity,  relationship  being  traced  throu^  mothers, 
the  wife  presenting  the  constant  and  directing  element  of  the 
household,  while  the  husband  (and  perhaps  several  husbaitfls) 
joined  her  &om  time  to  time  in  more  or  less  inconstant  unioiia. 
Such  a  state  of  society  a  definitely  described  by  Herodotus  in 
the  case  of  the  Lycians,  it  is  deady  aoticsable  even  in  later  his- 
torical times  in  Sparta;  the  passsge  from  this  matriarchal 
conception  to  the  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  father  is 
reflected  in  poetical  fiction  in  the  famous  Orestes  myth,  baaed 
on  the  struggle  between  the  moral  incitement  which  prompted 
the  son  to  avenge  his  father  and  the  absolute  reverence  for  the 
mother  required  by  ancient  law.  Although  chiefly  drawins  his 
materials  from  *''■■«■"'  literature,  Bachofen  included  in  his 
Anlijnarian  LtUtrs  an  interesting  study  of  the  nuRisgecuatom 
and  systems  of  relationship  of  the  Malabar  Coast  in  India;  they 
attracted  his  attention  by  the  contrasts  between  different  layca 
of  legal  tradition — the  Brahmans  living  in  patriarchal  order, 
while  the  class  next  to  them,  the  Nsyin  (Naiis),  follow  rules  of 
matriarchy. 

Similar  ideu  were  put  forward  in  a  mote  compteheasive  form 
by  J.  F.  McLennan.  His  eariy  volume  (Sludia  in  Ameiaa 
HM<ary,i876)oontainsseverBlessayspubhsbedsomelime  before 
that  date.  He  starts  from  the  wide  occurrence  of  marriaae  by 
eaptun  in  primitive  sodelies,  and  groupa  the  tribes  of  which 
we  have  definite  knowledge  into  endogamous  and  ezcgainovs 
societies  according  as  they  take  their  wives  from  amoag  the 
kindred  or  outside  it.  Marriage  by  capture  and  by  purchase 
are  signs  of  exogamy,  connected  with  the  custom  in  maqy  tribes 
of  killing  female  offspring.  The  development  of  marriage  by 
capture  and  purchase  is  a  powerful  agent  in  bringing  about 
patriarchal  rule,  agnatic  relationship,  and  the  formation  of  dans 
or  grater,  but  the  more  primitive  farms  of  relatiooship  appear 
as  variations  of  systems  based  on  mother-right.  These  views 
are  supported  by  ethnological  observations  and  used  as  a  clue 
to  the  history  of  relationship  and  family  law  in  aodeot  Greece. 
In  further  contributioos  published  after  McLenaan's  death 
these  researches  are  supplemented  and  developed  in  many  ways. 
The  peculiarities  of  exogamous  societies,  for  instance,  are  traced 
back  to  the  even  more  primitive  practice  of  Totemism,  the 
grouping  of  men  according  to  their  conceptions  of  animal  worship 
and  to  their  ^mbols.  McLenoan's  line  of  inquiry  was  taken  up 
in  a  very  effective  manner  not  only  by  anthropologists  like 
E.  B.  Tylor  or  A.  Lang,  but  also  in  a  more  special  manner  by 
students  of  primitive  family  law.  One  of  the  most  brilliant 
monographs  in  this  direction  is  Robertson  Smith's  study  of 
Kimhip  and  Marriatt  in  Arabia. 

But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  influence  was  exercised  on 
the  development  of  the  ethnological  study  of  law  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  an  American,  Lewis  H.  Morgan.  In  his  epoch- 
making  works  on  5y>(«iu«/C«Maiigini>t(y  (1869)  and  on  AmdaU 
Socidy  (1S7;)  he  drew  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact  that  in 
the  case  of  a  number  of  tribes — the  Red  Indians  of  America,  the 
Australian  black  tribes,  some  of  the  polar  races,  and  aevezal 
Asiatic  tribes,  mostly  of  Turanian  race— degrees  of  relationship 
are  reckoned  and  distinguished  by  names,  not  as^ties  between 
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hiUviduab,  but  u  tin  b«tween'entii«  groups,  classes  or  genera- 
tions. Instead  of  a  mother  and  a  father  a  man  speaks  of  fathers 
and  mothers;  aU  the  individuals  of  a  certain  group  are  deemed 
husbands  or  wives  of  corresponding  individuab  of  another  group; 
sistera  and  brothers  have  to  be  sought  In  entire  generations,  and 
not  among  the  descendants  of  a  definite  and  common  parent,  and 
so  forth.  There  are  variations  and  types  in  these  forms  of 
organization,  and  intermediate  links  may  be  traced  between 
unions  of  consanguine  people — brothen  and  sisten  of  the  same 
blood— On  the  one  hand,  and  the  monogamic  marriage  prevailing 
nowadays,  on  the  other;  but  the  central  and  most  striking  fact 
seems  to  be  that  in  early  civilizations,  in  conditions  which  we 
should  attribute  to  savage  and  barbarian  life,  marriage  appeare 
as  a  tie,  not  between  single  pairs,  but  between  classes,  all  the 
men  of  a  class  being  regarded  as  potential  or  actual  husbands 
of  the  women  of  a  corresponding*  class.  Facts  of  this  kind 
produce  very  peculiar  and  elaborate  systems  of  relationship, 
which  have  been  copiously  illustrated  by  Morgan  in  his  tables. 
In  hia  Ancient  Stciety  he  attetnpted  to  reduce  all  the  known 
forms  and  facts  of  marriage  and  kinship  arrangements  to  a 
comprehensive  view  of  evolution  leading  up  to  the  Aryan, 
Semitic  and  Uralian  family,  as  exhibiting  the  most  modem 
type  of  relationship. 

These  observations,  in  conjunction  with  Bachofen's  and 
McLennan's  teaching  on  mother-right,  brought  about  a  complete 
change  of  perspective  In  the  comparative  study  of  man  and 
society.  The  rights  of  ethnologists  to  have  their  say  in  regard 
to  legal,  political  and  social  development  was  fordbly  illustrated 
from  both  ends,  as  it  were.  On  the  one  hand,  classical  antiquity 
itself  proved  to  be  a  rather  thin  layer  of  human  civilization 
hardly  sufficient  to  conceal  the  long  periods  of  barbarism  and 
primitive  evolution  which  had  gone  to  its  making.  On  the 
other  hand,  unexpected  combinations  in  regard  to  family, 
property,  social  order,  were  discovered  in  every  comer  of  the 
inhabited  world,  and  our  trite  notions  as  to  the  character  of 
laws  and  institutions  were  reduced  to  the  rank  of  variations  on 
themes  which  recur  over  and  over  again,  but  may  be  and  have 
been  treated  in  very  different  ways. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  the  use  made  of  ethnological 
material  in  the  wider  range  of  anthropological  and  sociok^cal 
studies — the  works  of  Tylor,  Lubbock,  Lippert,  Spencer  are  in 
everybody's  bands — but  attention  must  be  called  to  the  further 
influence  of  the  ethnological  point  of  view  in  comparative 
jurisprudence.  An  interesting  exan^le  of  the  passage  from  one 
line  of  investigation  to  another,  from  the  historical  to  the  anthro- 
pological line,  if  the  expression  may  be  used  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  is  presented  in  the  works  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Zaltckrifl  fUr  vgl.  Rahtsmssensckofl—Fnnt  BemhSft.  He 
appears  in  his  earlier  books  as  an  exponent  of  the  comparative 
study  of  Gredc  and  Roman  antiquities,  more  or  less  in  the  style 
of  Leist.  Like  the  latter  he  was  gradually  incited  to  draw  India 
into  the  range  of  his  observations,  but  unlike  l.eist,  he  ended  by 
fully  recognizing  the  importance  of  ethnological  evidence,  and 
although  he  did  not  do  much  original  research  in  that  direction 
himself,  the  influence  of  Bachofen  and  of  the  ethnologists  made 
itself  felt  in  Bernhiift's  treatment  of  classical  antiquity  itself: 
in  his  Slait  and  Law  in  Romt  al  Ike  Time  0/  Ike  Kings  he  starts 
from  the  view  that  patricians  and  plebeians  represent  two 
etbnol^ical  byeis  of  society— a  patriarchal  Aryan  and  a 
inatriarehal  pre-Aryan  one. 

But,  of  course,  the  utmost  use  was  made  of  ethnological 
evidence  by  writers  who  cut  themselves  entirely  free  from  the 
special  study  of  classical  or  European  antiquities.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  expk>rers  of  new  territoiy  led  them  naturally  to 
disregard  the  peculiar  claims  of  European  development  in  the 
history  of  higher  civilizalkm  They  wanted  material  for  a  study 
of  the  genus  homo  in  all  Its  varieties,  and  they  had  no  time  to 
look  after  the  minute  questions  of  philological  and  antiquarian 
research  which  had  so  long  constituted  the  daily  bread  of 
inquirers  into  the  history  of  laws.  The  most  characteristic 
icpresentalive  of  the  new  methods  of  extensive  comparison  was 
vodoubtcdiy  A  U.  Post  (1839-189$)— the  authorof  many  works, 


in  which  he  ranges  over  the  whole  domain  of  mankind— Hovas, 
Zulus,  Maoris,  Tunguses,  alternating  in  a  kaleidoscopic  fashion 
with  Hindus,  Teutons,  Jews,  Egyptians.  The  order  of  his  com- 
positions is  systematic,  not  chronological  or  even  ethnographical 
in  the  sense  of  grouping  kindred  races  together.  He  takes  up 
the  different  subdivisions  of  law  and  traces  them  through  all 
the  various  tribes  which  present  any  data  in  regard  to  them. 
His  method  is  not  only  not  bound  by  history,  it  is  opposed  to  it. 
He  writes: — 

"  The  method  of  comparative  ethnology  2s  different  from  the 
historical  method,  inasmuch  as  it  collects  the  given  material  from 
an  entirely  distinct  point  of  view.  Historical  investigation  tries  to 
get  at  the  causes  of  the  facts  of  ration:il  life  by  observing  the  develop- 
ment of  these  facts  from  such  as  preceded  tneni  within  the  range  of 
separate  kindreds,  tribes  and  peoples.  The  investigation  of  com- 
parative ethnology  inquires  alter  the  causes  of  facts  in  national 
life  by  collecting  identical  or  similar  ethnological  data  wherever  they 
may  oe  found  in  the  world,  and  by  drawing  inferences  from  these 
materials  to  identical  or  similar  causes.  This  method  is  therefore 
quite  unkislorieai.  It  severs  things  that  have  been  hitherto re^rded 
as  closely  joined  and  arranges  these  shreds  into  new  combinations  " 
{Grunitus,  i.  14). 

This  is  not  a  mere  paradox,  but  the  necessary  outcome  of  the 
situation  in  respect  of  the  material  used.  What  is  being  sought 
is  not  common  origin  or  a  common  stock  of  ideas,  but  recourse 
to  similar  expedients  in  similar  situations,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  strikmg  results  of  ethnok)gy  that  it  can  show  how  peoples 
entirely  cut  off  from  each  other  and  even  placed  in  very  different 
planes  of  devekipment  can  resort  to  analogous  solutions  in 
anakigotts  emergencies.  Is  not  the  custom  of  the  so-called 
Coutade — the  pretended  confinement  of  the  husband  when  a 
child  is  born  to  his  wife — a  most  quaint  and  seemingly  recondite 
ceremony?  Yet  we  find  it  praaised  in  thesamewayby  Basques, 
Califomian  Indians,  and  some  Siberian  tribes.  They  have  surely 
not  borrowed  from  each  other,  nochave  they  kept  the  ceremony 
as  a  remnant  of  the  time  when  they  formed  one  race:  in  each 
case,  evidently  the  passage  from  a  matriarchal  state  to  a  patri- 
archal has  suggested  it,  and  a  very  appropriate  method  it  seems  to 
establish  the  fact  of  fatherhood  in  a  solemn  and  graphic  though 
artificial  manner.  Again,  an  inscription  from  the  Cretan  town 
of  Gortyn,  published  in  the  American  Journal  «/  Arckaealoty 
(md  series,  voL  i. ,  1897)  by  Halbbenr,  tells  us  that  the  weapons  of 
a  warrior,  the  wool  of  a  woman,  the  plough  of  a  peasant,  could 
not  be  taken  from  them  as  pledges.  We  find  a  similar  idea  in 
the  prohibition  to  take  from  a  knight  his  weapons,  from  a  villein 
his  plough,  in  payment  of  fines,  which  obtained  in  medieval 
England  and  was  actually  inserted  in  Magna  Carta.  Here  also 
[he  umilarity  extends  to  details,  and  is  certainly  not  derived 
from  direct  borrowing  or  common  origin  but  from  anaktgies  of 
situations  translating  themselves  into  analogies  of  legal  thought. 
It  may  be  said  in  a  sense  that  for  the  ethnological  school  the  less 
relationship  there  is  between  the  compared  groups  the  more 
instructive  the  comparison  turns  out  to  be. 

The  collection  of  ethnological  parallels  for  the  use  of  sodokigy 
and  comparative  jurisprudence  has  proceeded  in  a  most  fruitful 
manner.  By  the  side  of  special  monographs  about  single  tribes 
or  geographical  groups  of  tribes,  such  as  Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai, 
by  L.  Fison  &  A.  W.  Howilt  (1880),  and  Tke  Native  Tribes  0/ 
Australia,  by  Baldwin  Spencer  &  F.  G.  Gillen  {1899),  the  whole 
range  of  ethnological  jurisprudence  was  gone  through  by  Wilken 
in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Asia,  by 
M  M.  Kovalevsky  in  regard  to  Caucasians,  &c.  As  a  rule  the 
special  monographs  turned  out  to  be  more  successful  than  the 
general  surveys,  but  the  interest  of  the  special  mcmographs 
themselves  depended  partly  on  the  fact  that  people's  eyes  had 
been  opened  to  the  recurrence  of  certain  widespread  phenomena 
and  types  of  development. 

5.  Ethnologists  of  Post's  school  have  not  had  it  enthely 
their  own  way,  however.  Not  only  did  their  natural  opponents, 
the  philologists,  historians  and  jurists,  reproach  them  with  lack 
of  critical  discrimination,  with  a  tendency  to  disregard  funda- 
mental disiinctions,'lo  wipe  out  characteristic  features,  to  throw 
the  most  disparate  elements  into  the  same  pot.  In  their  own 
tanks  a  number  of  conscientious  and    KientificaQy  trained 
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investigators  protested  tgainst  the  haphazard  manner  in  which  the 
most  intricate  problems  were  treated,  and  sought  to  evolve  more 
deiinite  methodical  rules.  P.  and  F.  Sarrasin  in  their  description 
of  the  Ceylon  Veddahs  showed  a  most  primitive  race  scattered 
in  small  clusters,  monogamous  and  patriarchal  in  their  marriage 
customs  and  systems  of  relationship.  E.  A.  Westermarck 
challenged  the  sweeping  generalizations  indulged  in  by  many 
ethnologists  about  primitive  promiscuity  in  sexual  relations 
and  the  necessary  passage  of  all  human  tribes  through  the  stages 
of  matriarchy  and  group  marriage. 

A  very  interesting  departure  was  attempted  by  Dargun  in  his 
studies  on  the  origin  and  development  of  property  and  his  treatise 
on  mother-right  and  marriage  by  capture.  His  lead  was  followed 
by  R.  Hildebrand  in  the  monograph  on  law  and  custom.  The 
principal  idea  of  these  inquirers  may  be  suted  as  follows.  Wc 
must  utilize  ethnological  as  well  as  historical  materials  from  the 
whole  world,  but  it  is  no  use  doing  this  indiscriminately.  Fruit- 
ful comparisons  may  be  instituted  mainly  in  the  case  of  tribes 
on  the  same  level  in  their  general  culture  and  especially  their 
economic  pursuits.  Hunt  ing  tribes  must  be  primarily  compared 
with  other  hunters,  fishers  with  fishers,  pastoral  nations  with 
pastoral  nations,  agriculturists  with  agriculturists;  nations  in 
transitional  stages  from  one  type  of  culture  to  the  other  have  to 
be  grouped  and  examined  by  themselves.  The  result  would  be 
to  establish  certain  parallel  lines  in  the  development  of  institu- 
tions and  customs.  From  this  point  of  view  both  Daigun  and 
Hildebrand  attacked  the  prevailing  theory  of  primitive  commun- 
ism and  insisted  on  the  atomistic  individualism  of  the  rudimen- 
tary civilization  of  hunting  tribes.  Collectivism  in  the  treatment 
of  ownership,  common  field  husbandry,  practices  of  joint 
holdings,  co-aration,  common  stores,  &c.,  make  their  appearance 
according  to  Dargun  in  consequence  of  the  drawing  together  of 
scattered  groups  and  smaller  independent  settlements.  An 
evolution  of  the  same  kind  leading  from  loose  unions  around 
mothers  through  marriage  by  capture  to  patriarchal  kindreds 
was  traced  in  the  history  of  relationship.  Crosse  (Die  Formtn 
da  Familie  utid  dcr  Wirltdiafl,  1896)  followed  in  a  similar  strain. 
Another  line  of  criticism  was  opened  up  from  the  side  of  exact 
sociological  study.  Its  best  exponent  is  Slcinmetz,  who  represents 
with  Wilken  the  Dutch  group  of  investigators  of  social  pheno- 
mena. He  takes  up  a  standpoint  which  severs  him  entirely  from 
the  linguistic  and  historic  school.  In  a  discourse  on  the  Meaning 
of  Sociology  (p.  10)  he  expresses  himself  in  the  following  words: 
"  One  who  judges  of  the  social  state  of  the  Hindus  by  the  book 
of  Manu  takes  the  ideal  notions  of  one  portion  of  the  people  for 
the  actual  conditions  of  all  its  parts."  In  regard  to  jurisprudence 
he  distinguishes  carefully  between  art  and  science.  "  Juris- 
prudence in  the  wider  sense  is  an  art,  the  art  of  framing  rules 
for  social  intercourse  in  so  far  as  these  rules  can  be  put  into  exe- 
cution by  the  state  and  its  organs,  as  well  as  the  art  of  inter- 
preting and  applying  these  rules.  In  another  sense  it  is  pure 
science,  the  investigation  of  all  consciously  formulated  and 
actually  practised  rules,  and  of  their  conditions  and  founda- 
tions, in  fact  of  the  entire  social  life  of  existing  and  bygone 
nations,  without  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  which  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  law  as  its  outcome  is,  of  course, 
impossible."  In  this  sense  jurisprudence  is  a  part  of  ethnology 
and  of  the  comparative  history  of  culture.  But  in  order  to 
grapple  with  such  a  tremendous  task  comparative  jurisprudence 
has  not  only  to  call  to  help  the  study  of  scattered  ethnological 
facts.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  widen  the  frame  of  observation 
and  to  realize  the  relative  character  of  the  principles  with  which 
practical  lawyers  operate,  without  ever  putting  in  question  their 
general  acceptance  or  logical  derivations.  Ethnological  studies 
themselves  have  to  look  for  guidance  to  psychology,  especially 
to  the  psychology  of  emotional  life  and  of  character.  Although 
these  branches  of  psychological  science  have  been  much  less 
investigated  than  the  study  of  intellectual  processes,  they  still 
afford  material  help  to  the  ethnologist  and  the  comparative 
jurist,  and  Steinmetz  himself  made  a  remarkable  attempt  to 
utilize  a  psychological  analysis  of  the  leelings  of  revenge  in  his 
Origins  of  PuniiAment. 


6.  The  necessity  of  employing  more  stringent  standards  of 
criticisms  and  more  exact  methods  is  now  recognized,  and  it 
is  characteristic  that  the  foremost  contemporary  representative 
of  comparative  jurisprudence,  Joseph  Kohler  of  Berlin,  principal 
editor  of  the  Zeilsckrijl  Jut  vgt.  Ruhlswissentckajl,  often 
gives  expression  to  this  view.  Begmning  with  studies  ol 
procedure  and  private  law  in  the  provinces  of  Germany  where 
the  French  law  of  the  Code  Napoleon  was  still  applied,  he  has 
thrown  his  whole  energy  into  monographic  surveys  and  investi- 
gations in  all  the  departments  of  historical  and  ethnological 
jurisprudence.  The  code  of  Khammurabi  and  the  Babylanian 
contracts,  the  ancient  Hindu  codes  and  juridical  commentaries 
on  them,  the  legal  customs  of  the  different  tribes  and  provinces 
of  India,  the  collection  and  sifting  of  the  legal  customs  of  abori- 
gines in  the  German  colonies  in  Africa,  the  materials  supplied 
by  investigators  of  AustraHan  and  American  tribes,  the  history 
of  legal  customs  of  the  Mahommedans,  and  numberless  other 
points  of  ethnological  research,  have  been  treated  by  faim  in 
articles  in  his  ZeiiscMriJl  and  in  other  publications.  Comprehen- 
sive attempts  have  also  been  made  by  him  at  a  synthetic  treat- 
ment of  certain  sides  of  the  law — like  the  law  of  debt  in  his  Sktkt- 
ipearetor  dm  Forum  der  Jurisprndem  (1883)  or  his  Primitixt 
HistoryoJ Marriage.  Undoubtedly  we  have  not  to  deal  in  thiscase 
with  mere  accumulation  of  material  or  with  remarks  on  casual 
analogies.  And  yet  the  importance  of  these  works  consists 
mainly  in  their  extensive  Tange  of  observation.  The  critical 
side  is  still  on  the  second  plane,  although  not  conspicuously 
absent  as  in  the  case  of  Post  and  some  of  his  followers.  We  may 
sympathize  cordially  with  Kohler's  exhortation  to  work  for  a 
universal  history  of  law  without  yet  perceiving  clearly  what  the 
stagesof  this  universal  history  are  going  to  be.  We  may  acknow- 
ledge the  enormous  importance  of  Morgan's  and  Bachofcn'i 
discoveries  without  feeling  bound  to  recognize  that  all  tribes 
and  nations  of  the  earth  have  gone  substantially  through  the 
same  forms  of  development  in  respect  of  marriage  custom,  and 
without  admitting  that  the  evidence  for  a  universal  spread  of 
group-marriage  has  been  produced.  Altogether  the  reproach 
seems  not  entirely  unfounded  that  investigations  of  thh  kind 
are  carried  on  too  much  under  the  sway  of  a  preconceived  noiioo 
that  some  highly  peculiar  arrangement  entirely  different  from 
what  we  arc  practising  nowadays — say  sexual  promiscuity  at 
communism  in  the  treatment  of  property — must  be  made  out 
as  a  universal  clue  to  earlier  stages  of  development.  Kobtcr's 
occasional  remarks  on  matters  of  method  (e.g.  ZeitiMJl  l» 
tgt.  Reckuviissenscha]l,tii.  193  seq.)  seem  hardly  adequate  to 
dispel  this  impression.  But  in  bis  own  work  and  in  that  of  some 
of  his  compeers  and  followers,  J,  E.  Hitzig,  Hellwig,  Max  Hubec, 
R.  Dareste,  more  exact  forms  and  means  of  inquiry  are  gradually 
put  into  practice,  and  the  results  testify  to  a  distinct  heightening 
of  the  scientific  standard  in  this  group  of  studies  on  comparative 
jurisprudence.  Especially  conspicuous  in  this  respect  are 
three  tendencies:  (a)  the  growing  disinclination  to  accept  super- 
ficial analysis  between  phenomena  belonging  to  widely  diflerent 
spheres  of  culture  as  necessarily  produced  by  identical  causes 
((.{.  Darinsky's  review  of  Kovalevsky's  assumptions  as  to  group 
marriage  among  the  Caucasian  tribes,  Z.  JUr  tgl.  Kw.,  xiv.  1  ji 
scqO ;  (i)  the  selection  of  definite  historical  or  ethnological  terri- 
tories for  monographic  inquiries,  in  the  course  of  which  arrange- 
ments observed  elsewhere  are  treated  as  suggestive  material 
for  supplying  gaps  and  starting  possible  explanations:  Kohler's 
own  contributions  have  been  mainly  of  this  kind;  (c)  the  treat- 
ment of  selected  subjects  by  an  Intensive  legal  analysis,  bringing 
out  the  principles  underlying  one  or  the  other  rule,  its  possible 
differentiation,  the  means  of  its  application  in  practice,  ttc; 
Uellwig's  monograph  on  the  right  of  sanctuary  in  savage  com- 
munities (Das  Asylrecht  dcr  Salunblket)  may  be  named  in  illus- 
tration of  this  analytical  tendency.  Altogether,  there  can  be  do 
doubt  that  the  stage  has  been  reached  by  comparative  juris- 
prudence when,  after  a  hasty,  one  might  abnost  tay  a  voracious 
consumption  of  malenak,  mvestigatots  begin  to  strive  towards 
careful  sifting  of  evidence  and  a  conscious  examination  of 
methods  and  critical  rules  which  have  to  be  followed  in  order 
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tomikctheinvectigatiaBiundefUkaiindiisline  worthy  of  their 
•cientlfic  lims.  Until  the  Utter  has  been  done  many  studenta, 
whose  trend  of  thought  would  seem  to  lead  them  naturally  into 
this  domain,  may  be  repelled  by  the  uncritical  indistinctness 
with  which  mere  analogies  are  treated  as  elusive  proofs  by  some 
of  the  representatives  of  the  comparative  school.  F.  W.  Mait- 
land,  for  instance,  was  always  kept  back  by  such  considerations. 

7.  It  is  desirable,  in  conclusion,  to  levien  the  entire  domain 
ol  comparative  jurisprudence,  and  to  formulate  the  chief  prin- 
ciples of  method  which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  course  of  this  study.  It  is  evident,  to  begin  with,  that  a 
scientific  comparison  of  facts  must  be  directed  towards  two  aims 
— towards  establishing  and  ejiplaining  similarity,  and  towards 
enumerating  and  explaining  dbSerences.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  same  material  may  be  studied  from  both  points  of  view, 
though  logically  these  are  two  distinct  processes. 

(a)  Xow  at  this  initial  stage  we  have  already  to  meet  a  diffi- 
culty and  to  guard  against  a  misconception:  we  have  namely 
to  reckon  with  the  pluralily  oj  causa,  and  are  therefore  debarred 
from  assuming  that  wherever  similar  phenomena  are  forth- 
coming they  are  always  produced  by  identical  causes.  Death 
may  be  produced  by  various  agents — by  sickness,  by  poison,  by 
»  blow.  The  habit  of  wearing  mourning  upon  the  death  of  a 
relation  is  a  widespread  habit,  and  yet  it  is  not  always  to  be 
ascribed  to  real  or  supposed  grief  and  the  wish  to  express  it  in 
fine's  outward  get-up.  Savage  people  are  known  to  go  into 
mourning  in  order  to  conceal  themselves  from  the  terrible  spirit 
of  the  dead  which  would  recognize  them  in  their  everyday  cos- 
tume (Jhering,  Da  Zweck  im  Rtcht,  >nd  ed.,  1884-1 886).  This  is 
certainly  a  momentous  difficulty  at  the  start,  but  it  can  be  greatly 
reduced  and  guarded  against  in  actual  investigation.  In  the 
example  taken  we  are  led  to  suppose  different  origin  because 
we  are  informed  as  to  the  motives  of  the  external  ceremony,  and 
thus  we  are  taught  to  look  not  only  to  bare  facts,  "but  to  the 
psychological  environment  in  which  they  appear.  And  it  is 
evident  that  the  greater  the  complexity  of  observed  phenomena, 
the  more  they  are  made  up  of  different  elements  welded  into  one 
sum,  the  less  probability  there  is  that  we  have  to  do  with  conse- 
quences derived  from  different  causes.  The  recurrence  of  group- 
marriage  in  Australia  and  among  the  Red  Indians  of  North 
America  can  in  no  way  be  explained  by  the  working  of  entirely 
different  agencies.  And  it  may  be  added  that  in  most  cases  of 
an  analysis  of  social  institutions  the  limits  of  human  probability 
and  reasonable  assumption  do  not  coincide  with  mathematical 
possibility  in  any  sense.  When  we  register  ovr  facta  and  causes 
in  algebraic  forms,  marking  the  first  with  a,  h,  c,  and  the  latter 
with  X,  y,  s,  we  are  apt  to  demand  a  degree  of  precision  which  is 
hardly  ever  to  be  met  with  in  dealing  with  social  facts  and 
causes.  Let  us  rest  content  with  reasonable  inferences  and 
probable  explanations. 

(i)  The  easiest  way  of  explaining  a  given  similarity  is  by 
attributing  it  to  a  direct  loan.  The  process  of  reception,  of  tb) 
borrowing  of  one  people  fivm  the  other,  plays  a  most  notable 
part  in  the  history  of  institutions  and  ideas.  The  Japanese 
have  in  our  days  engrafted  many  £uropcan  institutions  on  their 
perfealy  distinct  Civilization;  the  Germans  have  used  for  cen- 
turies what  was  termed  euphemistically  the  Koman  law  of  the 
present  time  {keutiga  rimistka  ReM);  the  Romans  absorbed 
an  enormous  amount  of  Greek  and  Oriental  law  in  their  famoua 
jtuispiudence.  A  check  upon  explanation  by  direct  hwn  will, 
of  course,  lie  in  the  fact  that  two  sodeties  are  entirely  discon- 
nected, so  that  it  comes  to  be  very  improbable  that  one  drew  its 
laws  from  the  other.  Although  migrations  of  words,  legends, 
beliefs,  charms,  have  been  shown  by  Theodor  Benfey  and  his 
school  to  range  over  much  wider  areas  than  might  be  supposed 
on  the  face  of  it,  still,  in  the  case  of  law,  in  so  tar  as  it  has  to 
regulate  material  conditions,  the  limits  have  perhaps  to  be  drawn 
rather  narrowly.  In  any  case  we  shall  not  look  to  India  in  order 
to  explain  the  burning  of  widows  among  the  negroes  of  Africa; 
the  suUee  may  be  the  example  of  this  custom  wUch  happens 
to  be  most  familiar  to  us,  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  only  toot  of 
it  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


It  is  much  more  difficult  to  make  out  the  share  of  direct 
borrowing  in  the  case  of  peoples  who  might  conceivably  have  in- 
fluenced one  another.  A  hard  and  fast  rule  cannot  be  laid  down 
in  such  cases,  and  everything  depends  on  the  weighing  of  evidence 
and  sometimes  00  almost  instinctive  estimates.  The  use  of  a 
wager  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribunal  in  the  early  procedure  of  the 
Romans  and  Greeks,-  the  sacramattum  and  the  rpt/rawla,  with 
a  similar  growth  of  the  sum  laid  down  by  the  parties  in  proportion 
to  the  interests  at  stake,  has  been  explained  by  a  direct  borrow- 
ing by  the  Romans  from  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  legisUition  (Hobnann,  BtUrSie  tar  Gcschkhte  da 
grieckisdken  md  rimiselun  Redils),  No  direct  proof  is  available 
for  this  hypothesis,  and  the  question  in  dispute  might  have 
lain  for  ever  between  this  explanation  and  that  based  on  the 
analogous  development  in  the  two  closely  related  branches 
of  law.  The  further  study  of  the  legal  antiquities  of  other 
branches  of  the  Aryan  race  leads  one  to  suppose,  however,  that 
we  have  actually  to  do  irith  the  latter  and  not  with  the  former 
eventuality.  Why  should  the  popular  custom  of  the  Vtdtm  in 
Bohemia  (Kapras,  "Das  Pfandrecht  in  altbshmisclien  Land- 
recht,"  Z.  fttr  tft-  R.trissaucluift,  xvii.  434  seq.),  regulating  the 
wager  of  litigation  in  the  case  of  two  parties  submitting  their 
dispute  to  the  decision  of  a  public  tribunal,  turn  out  to  be  so 
similar  to  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  process?  And  the  Teutonic 
Wedde  would  further  countenance  the  view  that  we  have  to 
do  in  this  case  with  analogous  expediency  or,  possibly,  common 
origin,  not  kwu.  But  while  dwelling  on  considerations  which 
may  disprove  the  assumption  of  direct  loans,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  circumstances  that  may  render  such  an  assumption  the 
best  available  explanation  for  certain  points  of  similarity.  We 
mean  especially  the  recurrence  of  special  secondary  traits  not 
deduqblc  from  the  nature  of  the  relations  compared.  Termino- 
logical parallels  arc  cspcdally  convincing  in  such  cases.  An 
example  of  most  careful  linguistic  investigation  attended  by 
important  results  is  presented  by  W.  Thomsen's  treatment  of 
the  affinities  between  the  languages  and  cultures  of  the  peoples. 
of  northern  and  eastern  Europe.  Taking  the  indications  in 
regard  to  the  influence  of  Germanic  tribes  on  Finns  and  Lapps, 
we  find,  for  instance,  that  the  Finnish  race  has  stood  for  some 
ijoo  or  3O0O  years  under  "  the  influence  of  several  Germanic 
languages— partly  of  a  more  ancient  form  of  Gothic  than  that 
represented  by  Ulfilas,  partly  of  a  northern  (Scandinavian) 
tongue  and  even  possibly  of  a  common  Gothic-northern  one. 
Tile  Importance  of  these  linguistic  investigations  for  our  subject 
becomes  apparent  when  we  find  that  a  scries  of  most  important 
legal  and  political  terms  has  been  imported  from  Teutom'c  into 
Finnish.  For  example,  the  Finnish  Kuningas,  "  king,"  comes 
from  a  Germanic  root  illustrated  by  O.  Norse  konung,  0.  H.  Ger. 
thuHing,  A.-S.eyning,Goti.  tkhidans.  The  Finnish  valla, "  power," 
"  authority,"  is  of  Germanic  origin,  as  shown  by  O.  N,  mid, 
Goth.  taUoH,  The  Finnish  kiUa,  a  compact  secured  by  solemn 
promise,  is  akin  with  0.  N.  gist,  A.-S.  glsel,  O.  H.  Ger.  gftal, 
"  hostage."  The  explanation  for  Finnish  vuokra,  "  interest," 
"usury,"  is  to  be  found  in  Gothicwtrr,  O.  N.  oir.Oer.  Wuclitr,  &c. 
(W.  Thomsen,  Obtr  den  Einflnss  dcr  germanischcn  Sprachcn  auf 
die  Piniusch-lofpischen,  trans.  E.  Sievers,  r870,  p,  r66  seq.; 
cf.  W.  Thomsen,  The  Rdalums  between  Ancient  Russia  and  Scan- 
dinavia and  Uie  Origin  of  Ike  Russian  Stale,  p.  117  seq.;  Miklosich, 
"  Die  FremdwBrter  in  den  slavischcn  Sprachen,"  Dttikschrijten 
der  Wiener  Akademie,  Ph.  hist.  KUsse,  XV.). 

(c)  The  next  group  of  analogies  is  formed  by  cases  which 
may  be  reduced  to  common  origin.  In  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  said  on  the  subject  in  connexion  with  the  literature 
of  the  historical  school,  we  must  point  out  that  in  the  case  of 
kindred  peoples  this  form  of  derivation  has,  of  course,  to  be 
primarily  considered.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  original  stock  of  cultural  notions  of  a  race, 
and  when  analogies  in  the  framing  and  working  of  institutions 
and  legal  rules  are  supported  by  linguistic  affinities.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Aryan  languages  in  regard  to  terms  denoting 
family  orKanization  and  relationship  can  in  no  way  be  dis- 
regarded, whatever  our  view  may  be  about  the  most  primitive 
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ttaps  of  development  In  this  respect  The  fact  that  the  common 
stock  of  Aryan  languages  and  of  Aryan  legal  customs  points  to 
a  patriarchal  organization  of  the  family  may  be  regarded 
as  established,  and  it  is  certainly  an  important  fact  drawn 
from  a  very  ancient  stage  of  human  history,  although  there 
are  indications  that  still  more  primitive  formations  may  be 
discovered. 

Inferences  in  the  direction  ot  common  origin  become  more 
doubtful  when  we  argue,  not  that  certain  facts  proceed  from 
a  common  stock  of  notions  embodied  in  the  early  culture  of  a 
race  before  it  was  broken  up  into  Mveral  branches,  but  that 
they  have  to  be  accounted  for  as  instances  of  a  similar  treatment 
of  legal  problems  by  different  peoples  of  the  same  ethnic  family. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  such  a  case  is  that,  methodi- 
cally, the  customs  of  kindred  nations  have  the  first  claim  to 
comparison.  It  is  evident  that  in  dealing  with  blood  feud, 
composition  for  homicide,  and  the  like,  among  the  Germans  or 
Slavs,  the  evidence  of  other  Aryan  tribes  has  to  be  primarily 
studied.  But  it  is  by  no  means  useless  for  the  investigator  of  these 
problems  to  inform  himself  about  the  aspect  of  such  customs 
in  the  life  of  nations  of  other  descent,  and  especially  of  savage 
tribes.  The  motives  underlying  legal  rules  in  this  respect  are 
to  a  large  extent  suggested  by  feelings  and  considerations  which 
ate  not  in  any  way  peculiarly  Aryan,  and  may  be  fully  illustrated 
from  other  sources,  as  has  been  done  e.{.  in  Steinmetx's  Oriiins 
9J  Puniskmeni. 

(<0  This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  what  maybe  called  Hsctm- 
uecUd  analoiits.  They  are  instructive  in  so  far  as  they  go  back, 
not  to  any  continuous  development,  but  to  the  fundamental, 

eiychological  and  logical  unity  of  human  nature.  In  similar 
rcumstances  human  beings  are  likely  to  solve  the  same  problems 
b  the  same  way.  Take  a  rather  late  and  special  case.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  of  Ine,  a  king  who  lived  in  the  7th  century, 
it  is  enacted  that  no  landowner  should  be  allowed  to  claim  per- 
sonal labour  service  from  his  tenants  unless  he  provides  them 
not  merely  with  land,  but  with  their  homesteads.  Now  an 
exactly  nmilar  rule  is  found  in  the  statement  of  rural  by-Jaws 
to  be  enforced  on  great  domains  in  Africa,  which  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  imperial  iiscus — the  {.ex  Manciana  (cf.  SchuUen, 
Ltx  manciana).  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  assuming 
a  direct  transference  of  the  rule  from  one  place  to  the  other: 
it  reflects  considerations  of  natural  equity  which  in  both  cases 
were  directed  against  similar  encroachments  of  powerful  land- 
owners on  a  dependent  peasant  papulation.  In  both  instances 
government  interfered  to  draw  the  line  between  the  payment 
of  rent  and  the  performance  of  labour,  and  fastened  on  the 
same  feature  to  fix  the  limit,  namely,  on  the  dificrence  between 
peasants  living  in  their  own  homes  and  those  who  had  been 
settled  by  the  landowner  on  his  farms.  Of  such  analogies, 
the  study  of  savage  life  presents  a  great  number,  e.;,  the  widely 
spread  practices  of  purification  by  ordeal  (H.  C  Lea,  Sup€rttUu» 
and  Force). 

(e)  Organizbg  thought  always  seeks  to  substitute  order  for 
chaotic  variety.  Observations  as  to  disconnected  analogies  lead 
to  attempts  to  systematize  them  from  some  comprehensive  point 
of  view.  These  attempts  may  take  the  shape  of  a  theory 
of  consauihe  stages  of  development.  Similar  facts  appear  over 
and  over  again  in  ethnological  and  antiquarian  evidence, 
because  all  peoples  and  tribes,  no  matter  what  their  race  and 
geographical  position,  go  through  the  same  series  of  social 
arrangements.  This  is  the  fundamental  idea  which  directed 
the  researches  of  Maine,  McLennan,  Morgan,  Post,  Kohler, 
although  each  of  these  scholars  formulated  bis  sequence  of 
stages  in  a  peculiar  way.  McLennan,  for  instance,  puts  the  idea 
referred  to  in  the  following  words: — 

"  In  shflrt,  it  is  sugfestcd  to  us,  that  the  hiBtory  of  human  ndety 
is  that  of  a  development  following  verv  slowly  one  general  law,  ana 
that  the  variety  of  forms  of  life—of  domestic  and  civil  institution 
— is  ascritable  mainly  to  the  unequal  development  oi  the  different 
sections  of  mankind,  .  .  .  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  inform 
cunelvesoitbebdsrelatingtotheleastdevclopedracts.  Tobegin 
with  them  is  to  tiegin  with  history  at  the  farthest-back  point  of 
tune  to  which,  eze^  by  argument  and  iafereiue>  we  can  teach. 


Their  condition,  as  it  nay  to-day  be  observed,  is  truly  the  most 
ancient  condition  of  man  iSbsdus  ■«  Ancient  History,  and  sciies, 
9.  «S)- 

On  this  basis  we  might  draw  up  tables  of  consecutive  stages, 
of  which  the  simplest  may  be  taken  from  Post: — 

"  Four  types  of  or^nizationi  the  tribal,  the  territorial,  the 
seignorial,  and  the  social.  The  first  has  as  its  basis  marriage  and 
relationship  by  blood;  the  scrcond,  neighbouring  occupation  of  a 
district;  the  third,  patronage  relations  between  lord  and  dependants; 
the  fourth,  social  intetcourac  and  contractual  relations  between 
individual  personalities  "  (Post,  Grundriss,  i.  14). 

This  may  be  supplemented  from  Friedrichs  In  regard  to 
initial  stages  of  family  organization.  He  reckons  four  stages  o( 
this  kind:  promiscuity,  loose  relations,  matriarchal  family, 
patriarchal  family,  modem,  bilateral  family  (Z.  /.  v^.  X. 
tnssentduj/).  This  mode  of  grouping  similar  phenomena  as  a 
sequence  of  stages  leads  to  a  conception  of  universal  history  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  And  as  such  it  has  been  realized  and  advocated 
by  Kohler  (see  e.g.  his  article  in  Hdmolt's  Werli's  History, 
Eng.  trans,  f.).  Prompted  by  this  conception  several  represen- 
tatives of  comparative  jurisprudence  have  found  no  difficnlty 
to  insert  such  a  peculiar  Institution  as  group-marriage  into  the 
general  and  obligatory  course  of  legal  evolution.  It  b  to  be 
noticed,  however,  that  Kohler  himself  has  entered  s.  distinct 
protest  against  McLennan's  and  Post's  view  thit  the  more 
rudimentary  a  people's  cultare  is,  the  mote  archaic  it  is, 
and  the  earlier  it  has  to  be  placed  in  the  natural  sequence 
of  evolution.  This  would  create  difficulties  in  the  case  of  triba 
of  exceedingly  low  culture,  like  the  Ceylon  Veddahs,  who  live  in 
monogamcnis  and  patriarchal  groups.  According  to  Kohler's 
view,  ndther  the  mete  fact  of  a  low  standard  of  culture,  nor  the 
fact  that  a  certain  legal  custom  precedes  another  in  some  cases 
in  point  of  time,  settles  the  natural  sequence  of  development. 
The  process  of  development  must  be  studied  in  cases  when  it  is 
suflitiutly  clear,  gaps  in  other  cases  have  to  be  supplied 
accordingly,  and  the  working  together  of  distinct  institutions, 
especially  in  cases  when  there  is,  no  ethnic  connexion,  has  to 
be  especially  noticed.  These  are  counsels  of  perfection,  but 
Kohler's  own  example  shows  sufficiently  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
follow  them  to  the  letter.  One  thing  is,  however,  clearly 
ixulicated  by  these  and  similar  criticisms;  it  is,  at  the  least, 
premature  to  sketch  anything  like  a  course  of  universal  develop- 
ment for  legal  history.  We  have  grave  doubts  whether  the 
time  will  ever  come  for  laying  down  any  single  course  of  that 
kind.  The  attempts  made  hkhetto  have  generally  led  to  over- 
stating the  value  of  certain  parts  of  the  evidence  and  to  squeezing 
special  ti«it*  into  a  supposed  general  course  of  evolution. 

(/)  Another  group  of  thinkers  i>  therefore  content  to  systema- 
tize and  explain  the  material  from  the  p<rint  of  view,  not  nt 
tuivcisal  history,  but  of  correspondence  to  economic  stages  and 
types.  This  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  leading  idea  in  Dargun's  or 
HUdebrand's  investigations.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  ot  wrong  of  particular  suggestions  made  by  these 
writers.  The  place  assigned  to  individualism  and  collectivism 
may  be  adetpiate  or  not;  how  far  can  be  settled  only  by  special 
inquiries.  But  the  general  trend  of  study  initiated  in  this  direc- 
tion is  certainly  a  pramising  one,  if  only  one  consideration  of 
method  is  well  kept  in  view.  Investigatois  ought  to  be  very 
chary  of  laying  down  certain  combinations  as  the  necessary 
outcome  of  certain  economic  situations.  Such  combinations  or 
consequences  certainly  exist;  pastoral  husbandry,  the  life  of 
scattered  hunting  groups,  the  conditions  of  agriculturists  under 
feudal  rule,  certainly  contain  elements  which  will  recur  in  divers 
ethnical  surroundings.  But  we  must  not  forget  a  feature  which  is 
constantly  before  our  eyes  in  teal  life;  namely,  that  diSetent 
minds  and  chancten  will  draw  diBerent  and  perhaps  opposite 
conclusions  in  exactly  similar  outward  conditions.  This  may 
happen  in  identical  or  similar  geographical  environment;  kl  us 
only  think  of  ancient  Greeks  and  Turks  on  the  Balkan  peninsuia, 
or  of  ancient  Greeks  and  modem  Greeks  for  that  matter.  But 
even  the  same  historical  medium  leaves,  as  a  rule,  scope  for 
treatment  of  legal  problems  on  divers  lines.  Take  systems  of 
succession.  .  They  exercise  the  most  potent  influence  on  the 
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itnictnre  and  life  of  sodety.  Undivided  lucccssion,  whether 
in  the  fonn  of.  primogeniture  or  in  tlut  of  junior  right,  sacrifices 
equity  and  natural  affection  to  the  economic  efficiency  of  estates. 
Equal-partition  rules,  like  gmtlkind  at  parage,  lead  in  an  exactly 
opposite  direction.  And  yet  both  sets  of  rules  co.existed  among 
the  agriculturists  of  feudal  England;  communities  jdaced  in 
nearly  identical  historical  positions  followed  one  or  the  other 
of  these  rules.  The  same  may  be  said  of  typA  of  dwelling  and 
forms  of  settlement.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  enough  to  start 
from  a  given  economic  condition  as  if  it  were  bound  to  regulate 
with  fatalistic  precision  all  the  incidents  of  legal  custom  and 
social  intercourse.  We  have  to  start  from  actual  facts  as 
complex  results  of  many  causes,  and  to  try  to  reduce  as  much  as 
we  can  of  this  material  to  the  action  of  economic  forces  in  a 
particular  stage  or  type  of  development. 

(g)  The  psychological  diversities  of  mankind  in  deah'ng 
with  the  same  or  similar  problems  of  food  and  property,  of 
procreation  and  marriage,  of  common  defence  and  relationship, 
of  intercourse  and  contrast,  tic,  open  another  possibility  for 
the  grouping  of  facts  and  the  etplanation  of  their  evolution. 
It  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  trace  the  reasons  and  causes 
of  synthetic  combinations  in  the  history  of  society.  That  is,  we 
can  hardly  go  beyond  noting  that  certain  disconnected  features  of 
aodal  life  appear  together  and  react  on  each  other.  But  it  is 
easier  and  more  promising  to  approach  the  mass  of  our  material 
from  the  atialylUal  side,  taking  hold  of  certain  principles, 
or  mles,  or  institutions,  and  tracing  them  to  their  natural 
consequences  either  through  a  direct  systematitation  of  re- 
corded facts  or,  when  these  fail,  through  logical  inferences. 
Some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  work  in  the  historical 
study  of  law  has  been  effected  on  these  lines.  Mommsen's 
theory  of  Roman  magistracy,  Jhering's  theory  of  the  struggle 
for  right,  Kohler's  view  of  the  evolution  of  contract,  &c.,  have 
been  evolved  by  such  a  process  of  legal  analysis;  and,  even  when 
such  generalizations  have  to  be  curtailed  or  complicated  later 
00,' they  serve  their  turn  as  a  powerful  means  of  organizing 
evidence  and  suggesting  reasonable  explanations.  The  attribute 
of  "  reasonableness  "  has  to  be  reckoned  with  largely  in  such 
cases.  Analytical  explanations  are  attractive  to  students 
because  they  substitute  logical  clearness  for  irrational  accumula- 
tion of  traits  and  facts.  They  do  so  to  a  large  extent  through 
appeals  to  the  logic  and  to  the  reason  common  to  us  and  to 
the  people  we  are  studying.  This  deductive  element  has  to 
be  closely  watched  and  tested  from  the  side  of  a  concrete  study 
of  the  evidence,  but  it  Seems  destined  to  play  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  comparative  history  of  law,  because  legal  analysis 
and  construction  have  at  all  times  striven  to  embody  logic 
and  equity  in  the  domain  of  actual  interests  and  forces.  And, 
as  we  have  seen  in  our  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
recent  comparative  studies  tend  to  make  the  share  of  juridical 
analysis  in  given  relative  surroundings  larger  and  larger.  What 
is  so  difficult  of  attainment  to  single  workers — a  harmonious 
appredation  of  the  combined  influences  of  common  origin,  re- 
ception of  foreign  custom,  recurring  psychological  combination^, 
the  driving  forces  of  economic  culture  and  of  the  dialectical 
process  of  legal  thought,  will  be  achieved,  it  may  be  hoped,  by 
the  enthusiastic  and  brotherly  exertions  of  all  the  workers  in 
the  field. 
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(I877);E.  B.  Tylor,  Pfimi/ice  Culture  (1871);  Lord  Avebury  (Sir  J. 
Lubbock),  Origin  of  Civilization  (1870);  J.  Lippcrt,  K-ullurgcschichte 
dir  Menschheit  (1887):  W.  Robertson  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage 
in  A  rabia  ( 1 885) ;  F.  Bcrnh5f  t,  5/<ja/  und  Rechlder  rbmischen  Kdnigszeit 
i«  Verhaltniss  z«  verwandten  Recbten  (1882);  A.  H.  Post,  Aufgaben 
finer  allgemeinen  Rechtsuiissenschaft  (1891),  Die  Anfdnge  des  Stoats- 
und  Rechtslebens  (1878),  Bausteine  einer  allgemeinen  Rechtsgeschichte 
atcf  vergleichend-ethr.ologischer  Basis  (l88l),£i«/f{/u«g  in  das  Studium 
dlr  ethnologischen  Jurisftrudenz  (1886),  Crundlagen  des  Rechts  und 
Criindziige  seiner  Ent-jnckelungsgeschichte  (1882),  Studien  tur  Enl- 
wictielungsgeschichte  des  Famdienrechts  (1889},  Afrikanische  Juris- 
prudenz  (1887),  Crundriss  der  ethnologischen  Jurisprudens  (1894); 
Wilken,  Das  Matriarchal  im  alien  Arabien  (1884) ;  M.  M.  Kovalevsky. 
Ceutume  contemporaine  et  loi  ancienne  (1893),  Gesetz  und  Geuohnheit 
im  Kaukasus  (1890),  Tableau  du  d^loppemenl  de  la  famille  et  de  la 
ptopriiti  (1889);  Dargun,  "  Mutterrecht  und  Raubche,"  in  Otto 
Gierke's  Untersuchungen  sur  deutschen  Staats-  und  Reehls^eschiehte 
(IS83) :  R.  llildcbrand,  Das  Problem  eincr  allgemeinen  Ent-wtckelungs- 
geschichte  des  Rechts  und  der  Sitle  (1894),  RechI  und  Sitte  auf  den 
verschiedenen  wirtschajllichen  Kulturslufen  (1896);  E.  Grossc,  Die 
Fcrmen  der  Familie  und  der  Wirtschaft  (1896);  E.  A.  Wcstermarck, 
History  of  Human  Marriage  (1894),  The  Origin  arui  Development  of  the 
Idoral  Ideas  (1906);  C.  N.  Starckc,  Die  primitive  Familie  (1888); 
G.  Tardc,  Les  Transformations  du  droit  (2nd  cd.,  1894):  Stcinmctz, 
Btknolotiscka  Studien  sur  eestcn  EtUmckelung  der  Straft  ^1894); 
J.  Kohler,  Das  Reckt  als  Kultttrersckeinung:  Eiiiltitung  in  die  ver* 

5Uickende  RuUswissensckafl  (188^),  Skakesfeare  tor  dem  Fonts*  der 
Jurisprudent  (1884),  "  Das  chinesische  Stralrecht,"  Beitrag  nr  Vni- 
versatgesckickte  des  Strahechls  (1886),  Recktsvergleickende  Studien  Uber 
islamtlisckes  Reckt,  Beckt  der  Berbem,  ckinesisckes  Reckt  und  Reckt  auf 
Ceylon  (1889),  AlHndisckes  Protessreckl  (1893),  Zur  Vrgesckitkle  der 
Eke  (1897),  KuliurreckU  des  Allen  Amerikas,  das  JUcki  der  Atlekem 
(189}),  Das  Neierreckt  (189J) ;  Kohler  and  Peisker,  Aus  dem  babyhu- 
tscken  RecklsleCen  (1890),  Hammurubi's  Ceselt  (1904);  A.  Lang,  Tke 
Secret  at  Ike  Totem  (190S) ;  P.  J.  H.  Grienon,  Tke  Silent  Trade  (1903) ; 
J.  G.  Frazer^  £<cliirM  m  Ike  Early  History  of  Ike  Kingskip  (1905); 
R.  Dimtt.Etudesd'kistoirededroit  (1889),  Nomelles Uudes d'kisloire 
de  droit  (1896);  Lambert,  La  Fonction  du  droit  civil  compari  (1903); 
Fritz  Hommel,  Semiliscke  Altertkumskunde  (Eng,  trans.,  Tke 
Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  as  illustrated  by  Ike  Monuments,  1897); 
H.  C.  Lea,  Superstition  and  Force  (1866):  A.  Hcllwia,  Das  Asylreckl 
der  Naturvtlker  (Berliner  juristiache  BeitrAge,  l89i);  F.  Seebohm, 
Tribal  Custom  in  An/fo-Saxon  Law  (1902).  (P.  Vi.) 

JURjAllI,  the  name  of  two  Arabic  scholars. 

I.  AbO  Baks  'Abdu-l-QAhir  ibn  'ABOint-RA^iiXN  vir- 
jDKjilNl  (d.  1078,)  Arabian  grammarian,  belonged  to  the 
Persian  school  and  wrote  a  famous  grammar,  the  Kitdb  ut- 
'AvimH  ul-Ui'a  or  KiUi  lii'at  'AmU,  which  was  edited  by 
Erpenius  (Leiden,  1617),  by  Baillie  (Calcutta,  1803),  and  by 
A.  Lockett  (Calcutta,  1814).  Ten  Arabic  commentarieson  this 
work  exist  in  MS.,  also  two  Turkish.  It  has  been  versified  five 
times  and  translated  into  Persian.  Another  of  his  grammatical 
works  on  which  several  commentaries  have  been  written  is  the 
KMi  Jitmal  fin-Nakw. 

For  other  works  see  C.  Bnckelmann's  Oesck,  der  AraUscken 
Liueratur  (1898),  i.  a88. 

9.  'AlI  ibn  Ma^ouieO  tn,-Jintji(Nl  (1339-1414),  Arabian 
encyclopaedic  writer,  was  bom  near  Astarlbtd  and  became 
professor  in  ShlrSz.  When  this  city  was  plundered  by  TimOr 
(1387)  he  removed  to  Samarkand,  but  returned  to  Shlr&z  in  1405, 
and  remained  there  until  his  death.  Of  his  thirty-one  extant 
works,  many  being  commentaries  on  other  works,  one  of  the  best 
known  is  the  Ta'rifdl  (Definitions),  which  was  edited  by  G.  Flfigel 
(Leipzig,  1845),  published  also  in  Constantinople  (1837),  Cairo 
(1866,  &c.),  and  St  Petersburg  (1897).  (G.  W.  T.) 

JORT,  in  English  law.ji  body  of  laymen  summoned  and 
sworn  (juratt)  to  ascertain,  under  the  guidance  of  a  judge,  the 
truth  as  to  questions  of  fact  raised  in  legal  proceedings  whether 
dvil  or  criminal.  The  development  of  the  system  of  trial  by 
jury  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
English  jurisprudence;  it  has  even  been  said  that  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  English  constitution  is  "  to  get  twelve  good  men  into 
a  box."'    In  modem  times  the  English  system  of  trial  by  jury 

'  1*.  the  jury-box.  or  cocloeed  space  in  which  the  juron  ait  iq 
court. 
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hu  been  adopted  in  many  countries  in  irhich  Jury  trial  wa*  not 
native  or  had  been  strangled  or  imperfectly  developed  under 
local  conditions. 

The  origin  of  the  system  in  England  has  been  much  investi- 
gated by  lawyers  and  historians.  The  result  of  these  Investiga- 
tions is  a  fairly  general  agreement  that  the  germ  of  jury  trial 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Frankish  inquest  {ruognitie  or  inquiiilu) 
transplanted  into  England  by  the  Norman  kings.  The  essence 
of  this  inquest  was  the  summoning  of  a  body  of  neighboure  by  a 
public  officer  to  give  answer  upon  oath  {raognoacere  telilatan) 
on  some  question  of  fact  or  law  (jus),  or  of  mixed  fact  and  law. 
At  the  outset  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  usually  to  obtain 
information  for  the  king,  e.g.  to  ascertain  facts  needed  for 
assessing  taxation.  Indeed  Domesday  Book  appears  to  be  made 
up  by  recording  the  answers  of  inquests. 

The  origin  of  juries  is  very  fully  discussed  in  W.  Forsyth's 
History  e/ TriVi^  ^ /dry  ( 185  3),  and  the  various  theories  advanced 
are  more  concisely  stated  in  W.  Stubbs's  Camtitutional  History 
(vol.  i.)  and  in  E.  A.  Freeman's  Norman  Conquest  (vol.  v.). 
Until  the  modem  examination  of  historical  documents  proved 
the  contrary,  the  jury  system,  like  all  other  institutions,  was 
popularly  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  single  legislator,  and  in 
England  it  has  been  usually  assigned  to  Alfred  the  Great.  This 
supposition  is  without  historical  foundation,  nor  is  it  correct  to 
regard  the  juiy  as  "  copied  from  this  or  that  kindred  institution 
to  be  found  in  this  or  that  German  of  Scandinavian  land, "  or 
brought  over  ready  made  by  Hengist  or  by  William.'  "  Many 
writers  of  authority,"  says  Stubbs,  "  have  maintained  that  the 
entire  jury  system  is  indigenous  in  England,  some  deriving  it 
from  Celtic  tradition  based  on  the  principles  of  Roman  law,  and 
adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans  from  the  people 
they  had  conquered.  Others  have  regarded  it  as  a  product  of 
that  legal  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  which  Alfred  is  the 
mythical  impersonation,  or  as  derived  by  that  nation  from  the 
customs  of  primitive  Germany  or  from  their  intercourse  with 
the  Danes.  Nor  even  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  system 
of  '  recognition '  was  introduced  from  Normandy  have  legal 
writers  agreed  as  to  the  source  from  which  the  Normans  them- 
selves derived  it.  One  scholar  maintains  that  it  was  brought 
by  the  Norsemen  from  Scandinavia;  another  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  processes  of  the  canon  law;  another  that  it  was  developed 
on  Gallic  soil  from  Roman  principles;  another  that  it  came 
from  Asia  through  the  crusades,"  or  was  borrowed  by  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  from  their  Slavonic  neighbours  in  northern 
Europe.  The  true  answer  is  that  forms  of  trial  resembling  the 
juty  system  in  various  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  the  primitive 
institutions  of  all  nations.  That  which  comes  nearest  in  time 
and  character  to  trial  by  jury  is  the  system  of  recognition  by 
sworn  inquest,  introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans. 
"That  inquest,"  says  Stubbs,  "is  directly  derived  from  the 
Frank  capitularies,  into  which  it  may  have  been  adopted  from 
the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  Theodosian  code,  and  thus  own  some 
distant  relationship  with  the  Roman  jurisprudence."  However 
that  may  be,  the  system  of  "  recognition  "  consisted  in  questions 
of  fact,  relating  to  fiscal  or  judicial  business,  being  submitted 
by  the  officers  of  the  crown  to  sworn  witnesses  in  the  local 
courts.  Freeman  points  out  that  the  Norman  rulers  of  England 
were  obUged,  more  than  native  rulers  would  have  been,  to  rely 
on  this  system  for  accurate  information.  They  needed  to  have 
a  clear  and  truthful  account  of  disputed  points  set  before  them, 
and  such  an  account  was  sought  for  in  the  oaths  of  the  recog- 
nitors.' The  Norman  conquest,  therefore,  fostered  the  growth 
of  those  native  germs  common  to  England  with  other  countries 
out  of  which  the  institution  of  juries  grew.  Recognition,  as 
introduced  by  the  Normans,  is  only,  in  this  point  of  view, 
another  form  of  the  same  principle  which  shows  itself  in  the 
compurgators,  in  thefrilk-bork  (frank-pledge),  in  every  detail  of 
the  action  of  the  popular  courts  before  the  conquest.    Admitting 

■  Freeman,  Norman  Canfutst,  v,  451. 

■  This  fact  wooM  aoconnt  for  the  mnatlcable  development  of  the 
'"itenioo  Eoglisfa  ground,  aaoootiaitcd  with  iudecay  and  extinction 
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with  Stubbs  that  the  Norman  recognition  wis  the  instrument 
which  the  lawyers  in  England  ultimately  shaped  into  trial  by 
jury.  Freeman  mainnins  none  the  less  that  the  Utter  is  dis- 
tinctively English.  Forsyth  comes  to  substantially  the  same 
conclusion.  Noting  the  jury  gemis  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
he  shows  how  out  of  those  dements,  which  continued  is  full 
force  under  the  Anglo-Normans,  was  produced  at  last  the 
institution  of  the  jury.  "  As  yet  it  was  only  implied  in  the 
requirement  that  disputed  questions  should  be  determined  by 
the  voice  of  sworn  witnesses  taken  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
deposing  to  the  truth  of  what  they  had  seen  or  heard."  The 
conclusions  of  Sir  F.  Pollock  and  F.W,  Maitland,  expressed  in 
their  History  of  Bnflisk  Lot,  and  based  on  a  closet  study,  are  to 
the  same  eSect. 

This  inquest  then  was  a  royal  inatitutioD  and  not  a  survival 
from  Anglo-Saxon  law  or  popular  custom,  under  which  com- 
purgation and  the  ordeal  were  the  accepted  modes  of  trying 
issues  of  fact. 

The  inquest  by  recognition,  fonnerly  an  inquest  of  office,  i.e.  to 
ascertain  facts  in  the  interests  of  the  crown  or  the  exchequer, 
was  gradually  allowed  between  Subjects  as  a  mode  of  settling 
disputes  of  fact.  This  extension  began  with  the  assize  of  novd 
disseisin,  whereby  the  king  protected  by  royal  writ  and  inquest 
of  neighbours  every  seisin  of  a  freehold.  This  was  followed  by 
the  grand  assize,  applicable  to  questions  aSecting  freehold  or 
status.  A  defendant  in  such  an  action  was  enabled  by  an 
enactment  of  Henry  II.  to  decline  trial  by  combat  and  choose 
trial  by  assize,  which  was  conducted  as  follows.  The  sheriff 
summoned  four  knights  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  being  sworn 
chose  the  twelve  lawful  knights  most  cognisant  of  the  facts,  to 
determine  on  their  oaths  which  had  the  better  right  to  the  Und. 
If  they  all  knew  the  facta  and  were  agreed  as  to  their  verdict, 
well  and  good;  if  some  or  all  were  ignorant,  the  fact  was  certified 
in  court,  and  new  knights  were  naimed,  until  twelve  were  found 
to  be  agreed.  The  same  course  was  followed  when  the  twelve 
were  not  unanimous.  New  knights  were  added  until  the  twelve 
were  agreed.  This  was  called  afforcing  the  assize.  At  this 
time  the  ILnowledge  on  which  the  jurois  acted  was  their  own 
personal  knowledge,  acquired  independently  of  the  ttiil.-  "  So 
entirely,"  says  Forsyth,  "did  they  proceed  upon  their  own 
previously  formed  view  of  the  facts  in  dispute  that  they  seem 
to  have  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  pay  no  attention  to 
evidence  offered  in  court,  however  clearly  it  might  disprove  the 
case  which  they  were  prepared  to  support."  The  use  of  recogni- 
tion is  prescribed  by  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  (1166)  for 
cases  of  dispute  as  to  lay  or  clerical  tenure.  See  Forsyth,  P.-X31; 
Stubbs,  i.  617. 

This  procedure  by  the  assize  was  confined  to  real  actions,  and 
while  it  preceded,  it  is  not  identical  with  the  modem  jury  trial 
in  civil  cases,  which  was  gradually  introduced  by  consent  of  the 
parties  and  on  pressure  from  the  judges.  Jury  trial  proper 
differs  from  the  grand  and  petty  assizes  in  that  the  assizes  were 
summoned  at  the  same  time  as  the  defendant  to  answer  a 
question  formulated  in  the  writ;  whereas  in  the  ordinary  juty 
trial  no  order  for  a  jury  could  be  made  till  the  parties  by  their 
pleadings  had  come  to  an  issue  of  fact  and  had  put  themselves 
on  the  country,  posucrunt  st  suptr  petriam  (Pollock  and  Mait- 
land, i.  119-128;  ii.  601, 615,  631). 

Tk$  Grand  Jury.— la  Anglo-Saxon  times  there  was  an  institn- 
tion  analogous  to  the  grand  jury  in  criminal  cases,  viz.  the  twelve 
senior  thegns,  who,  according  to  an  ordinance  of  i£thelted  II., 
were  sworn  In  the  county  court  that  they  would  accuse  no 
innocent  man  and  acquit  no  guilty  one.  The  twelve  thegns 
were  a  jury  of  presentment  or  accuaation,  like  the  grand  jury  of 
later  times,  and  the  absolute  guilt  or  innocence  of  those  accused 
by  them  had  to  be  determined  by  subsequent  proceedings — by 
compurgation  or  ordeal.  Whether  this  is  the  aaual  origin  of 
the  grand  jury  or  not,  the  assizes  of  Carendon  (ii6i)  and 
Northampton  (1176}  estaUisb  the  criminal  jury  on  1  definite 
basis. 

In  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  earlier  Aagio- 
Saxon  kings  are  found  many  tracts  of  a  public  duty  to  brii^ 
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I  to  Jostlot,  by  hoe  and  ay,  or  by  acti6n  of  the  >WM- 
ttri,  township,  tithing  or  hundred.  By  the  usixe  of  Clarendon 
It  ii  directed  that  inquiry  be  made  In  each  county  and  in  each 
buadied  by  twelve  lawful  (Utaliarts)  men  of  the  hundred,  and 
by  fear  lawful  men  from  each  of  the  four  vilb  nearest  to  the 
scene  of  the  alleged  crime,  on  oath  to  tell  the  truth  If  In  the 
hundred  or  vill  there  is  any  man  accused  (reMAu  ant  fuHitaha) 
as  a  robber  or  murderer  or  thief,  or  receiver  of  such.  The  sssize 
of  Northampton  added  foigety  of  coin  or  charters  (Jaltonaria) 
and  arson.  The  inquiry  is  to  be  held  by  the  justices  in  eyre, 
and  by  the  sheriffs  in  their  county  courts.  On  a  finding  on  the 
oath  afbtesaid,  the  accused  was  to  be  taken  and  to  go  to  tKe 
ordeaL  By  the  articles  of  visitation  of  1194,  four  knights  are 
to  be  chosen  from  the  county  who  by  their  oath  shall  choose 
two  lawful  knights  of  each  hundred  or  wapentake,  or,  if  knigbts 
be  wanting,  free  and  legal  men,  so  that  the  twelve  may  answer 
for  all  matters  within  the  hundred,  including,  says  Stubbs,  "  all 
the  pleas  of  the  crown,  the  trial  of  malefacton  and  their  receiven, 
as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of  dvil  business."  The  process  thus 
described  is  now  regarded  as  an  employment  of  the  Prankish 
Inquest  for  the  collection  of  Jama  pMica.  It  was  alternative  to 
the  rights  of  a  private  accnser  by  appeal,  and  the  inquest  were 
not  exactly  rither  accusers  or  witnesses,  but  gave  voice  to  publie 
repute  as  to  the  criminality  of  the  persons  whom  they  presented. 
From  this  form  of  Inquest  has  developed  the  grand  jury  of  pre- 
sentment or  accusation,  and  the  coroner's  inquest,  wUcfa  works 
partly  as  a  grand  jury  as  to  homidde  cases,  and  partly  as  an 
inquest  of  office  as  to  treasure  trove,  &c. 

The  number  of  the  grand  jury  Is  fixed  by  usage  at  not  leas  than 
twdve  nor  more  than  twenty-three  jurors.  Unanimity  is  not 
required,  but  twelve  must  concur  in  the  presentment  or  indict- 
ment. >  This  jury  retains  so  much  of  its  ancient  character  that 
it  may  present  of  its  own  knowledge  or  information,  and  b  not 
tied  down  by  rales  of  evidence.  After  a  general  charge  by  the 
judge  as  to  the  bills  of  indictment  on  the  file  of  the  court,  the 
grand  jury  considers  the  bOb  in  private  and  heats  upon  oath  in 
the  grand  jury  chamber  someorall  the  witnesses  caDedinsupport 
of  an  hidictment  whose  names  are  endorsed  upon  the  bm.  It 
does  not  as  a  rule  hear  counsel  or  aolicttots  for  the  prosecution, 
nor  does  it  see  or  hear  the  accused  or  his  witnesses,  and  it  is  not 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  defence,  its  functions  being  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  a  prima  fade  case  against  the  accused 
justifying  his  triaL  If  it  thinks  that  there  is  such  a  case,  the 
indictment  is  returned  into  court  as  a  true  bill;  if  it  thinks  that 
there  is  not,  the  bill  is  ignored  and  returned  into  court  torn  up  or 
marked  "  no  bm,"  or  "  ipuramut."  Inasmuch  as  no  man  can 
be  pot  on  trial  tot  treason  or  felony,  and  few  are  tried  for  mis- 
demeanour, without  the  intervention  of  the  grand  jury,  the  latter 
hat  a  kind  «f  veto  with  respect  to  criminal  prosecutions.  The 
grand  juion  ate  described  in  the  indictment  as  "  the  jurors  for 
our  lord  the  king."  As  such  prosecutions  in  respect  of  indictable 
offences  ate  now  in  almost  aU«ases  begun  by  a  full  preliminary 
Inquiry  before  justices,  and  Inasmuch  as  cases  rarely  come  before 
■  grand  jury  until  after  committal  of  the  accused  for  trial,  the 
piaent  utility  of  the  grand  jury  depends  very  much  on  the 
character  of  the  justices^  courts.  As  a  review  of  the  discretion 
of  stipendiaty  magistrates  in  committing  cases  for  trial,  the 
intervention  of  the  grand  jury  is  in  most  cases  superfluous;  and 
even  when  the  committing  justices  are  not  lawyers,  it  is  now  a 
common  opinion  that  their  views  as  to  the  existence  of  a  case 
to  be  sabniltted  to  a  jury  for  trial  should  not  be  over-ridden  by 
•  lay  tfibnaal  sitting  in  private,  and  in  this  opinion  many  grand 
Junnseoncar.  But  the  abolition  of  the  grand  jury  would  involve 
great  changes  in  criminal  procedure  for  which  parliament  seems 
to  have  no  appetite.  Forsyth  thinks  that  the  grand  jury  will 
often  baffle  "the  attempts  of  malevolence"  by  ignoring  a 
maliexHU  and  unfounded  prosecution;  but  it  may  also  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice  by  shielding  a  criminal  with  whom  it  has 

>  Blackstone  puts  the  principle  as  being  that  no  man  diall  ba 
convicted  except  by  the  uoanimous  voice  of  twenty-four  of  bis 
equals  or  ndghaoun — twelve  on  the  grand,  and  twdve  oa  the  petty 
jury. 


strong  iMHtial  of  social  sympathies.  Tlie  qualification  of  the 
grand  jurymen  is  that  they  should  be  freeholders  of  the  county— 
to  what  amount  appears  to  be  uncertain— and  they  are  sum- 
moned by  the  sheriiS,  or  failing  him  by  the  coroner. 

The  coraiitr't  jvy  must  by  statute  (1887)  consist  of  not  more 
than  twenty-three  nor  less  than  twdve  jurors.  It  is  summoned 
by  the  coroner  to  hold  an  inquest  super  vuum  corporis  in  cases 
of  sodden  or  violent  deatli,  and  of  death  in  prisons  or  lunatic 
asylums,  and  to  deal  with  treasure  trove.  The  qualification  of 
the  coroner's  jurors  does  not  depend  on  the  Juries  Acts  1895  and 
1870,  and  in  practice  they  ate  drawn  from  householders  in  the 
inunediate  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  inquest  is  held. 
Unanimity  is  not  reqidred  of  a  coroner's  jury;  but  twdve  must 
concur  in  the  verdict.  If  it  charges  anyone  with  murder  or 
manslaughter,  it  is  duly  recorded  and  transmitted  to  a  court  of 
assize,  aind  has  the  same  effect  as  an  indictment  by  a  grand 
jury,  t.e.  it  is  accusatory  only  and  is  not  condksive,  and  is 
traversable,  and  the  issue  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  tried  by  a 
petty  jury. 

Tkt  Petty  Jury.—  The  ordeal  by  water  or  fire  was  used  as  the 
final  test  of  guilt  or  innocence  untS  its  abolition  by  decree  of  the 
Lateran  council  (1119).  On  its  abolition  it  became  necessary 
to  devise  a  new  mode  of  determining  guilt  as  distinguished  from 
01  fame  as  charged  by  the  grand  jury.  So  early  as  113  r  accused 
persons  had  begun  to  put  themsdves  on  the  country,  or  to  pay 
to  have  a  verdict  for  "  good  or  ill ";  and  the  trial  seems  to  have 
been  by  calling  for  the  opinions  of  the  twdve  men  and  the  four 
townsUps,  who  may  have  been  regarded  as  a  second  body  of 
witnesses  who  could  traverse  the  opinion  of  the  hundred  juiy. 
(See  Pollock  and  Maitland,  ii.  646.)  The  reference  to  judicium 
pcrinm  in  Magna  Carta  Is  usually  taken  to  refer  to  the  jury,  but 
it  is  dear  that  what  is  now  known  as  the  petty  jury  was  not 
then  devdoped  in  its  present  form.  "The  histoiy  of  that 
institution  is  still  in  manuscript,"  says  Maitland. 

It  is  not  at  all  dear  that  at  the  outset  the  trial  by  the  country 
{in  pais;  in  patria)  was  before  another  and  different  jury.  The 
earh'est  instanrci  look  as  if  the  twelve  men  and  the  four  vills 
were  the  palria  and  had  to  agree.  But  by  the  time  of  Edward  I.' 
the  accused  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  call  in  a  second  jutyl 
A  person  accused  by  the  inquest  of  the  hundred  was  allowed  to 
have  the  truth  of  the  charge  tried  by  another  and  different 
jury.'  "There  is,"  says  Forsyth,  " no  possibility  of  assigning 
a  date  to  this  alteration."  "  In  the  time  of  Bracton  (middle  <j 
the  r3th  centuty)  the  usual  mode  of  determining  Innocence  or 
gaht  was  by  combat  or  appeal.  But  in  most  cases  the  appellant 
had  the  option  of  dthcr  fighting  with  his  adversary  or  putting 
himself  on  his  country  for  trial  " — the  exceptions  being  murder 
by  secret  poisoning,  and  certain  circumstances  presumed  by  the 
law  to  be  condusive  of  guilt.'  But  the  separation  must  have 
been  complete  by  135J,  in  which  year  it  was  enacted  "  that  no 
indictor  shall  be  put  in  inquests  upon  deliverance  of  the  indictees 
of  fetonies  or  trespass  if  he  be  challenged  for  that  same  cause 
by  the  indictee." 

The  juron,  whatever  their  oilgin,  differed  from  the  Saxon 
doomsmen  and  the  jurats  of  the  Channel  Islands  in  that  they 
adjudged  nothing;  and  from  compurgatois  or  oath-hdpets  in 

'  The  distinetian  between  the  f unctions  ef  the  grand  jury,  which 
pteieats  or  accuses  criminals,  and  the  petty  jury,  which  trie*  theia, 
has  tuggested  the  theory  chat  the  tyttem  of  oompurgatum  u  the 
origin  H  the  jury  system— the  first  jury  repreaentmg  the  compur- 
gators of  the  accuser,  the  second  the  compuivatoii  oTthe  accused. 

>  Forayth,  206.  The  number  of  the  jury  (twdve)  Is  Rsponsibl* 
for  aooe  unfounded  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  system.  This  use 
of  twelve  ii  not  confined  to  England,  nor  in  England  or  elsewhere  to 
judicial  Institutions.  "  Its  general  prevalence,"  says  Hallam  {IfiiUU 
Afts,  ch.  viii.),  "  shows  that  in  searching  for  the  origin  of  trial  by 
jury  we  cannot  idy  fora  moment  upon  any  analogy  which  the  mera 
number  affords."  In  a  Gatft  la  Bnttish  Juriu  (iMa).  by  a  person 
of  quality  (attributed  to  Lord  Somers),  tiie  following  passage 
occuii:  "^Itt  analogy  of  late  the  jury  is  reduced  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  like  as  the  prophet*  were  twelve  to  foretell  the  truth;  the 
apostle*  twdve  to  pr*scfa  the  truth;  the  diicovercn  twdve,  seat 
into  Canaan  to  seek  and  report  the  truth;  aad  the  none*  twelve 
that  the  heavenly  Hierusalca  is  built  00."  Lord  Coke  udulged 
la  similar  speculations. 
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that  they  were  not  witneoes  called  by  t  litigant  to  support  his 
case  (Pollock  and  Maitland,  i.  iiS).  Once  established,  the  jury 
of  trial  whether  of  actions  or  indictments  developed  on  the  same 
lines.  But  at  the  outset  this  jury  differed  in  one  material 
respect  from  the  modem  trial  jury.  The  ancient  trial  jury 
certify  to  the  truth  from  their  knowledge  of  the  facts,  however 
acquired.  In  other  words,  they  resemble  witnesses  or  collectors 
of  local  evidence  or  gossip  rather  than  jurors.  The  complete 
withdrawal  of  the  witness  character  from  the  jury  is  connected 
by  Forsyth  with  the  ancient  rules  of  law  as  to  proof  of  written 
instruments,  and  a  peculiar  mode  of  trial  per  xalam.  When  a 
deed  is  attested  by  witnesses,  you  have  a  diflerence  betweei<  the 
testimony  of  the  witness,  who  deposes  to  the  execution  of  the 
deed,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  as  to  the  fact  of  execution.  It 
has  been  contended  with  much  plausibility  that  in  such  cases 
the  attesting  witnesses  formed  part  of  the  jury.  Forsyth  doubts 
that  conclusion,  although  he  admits  that,  as  the  jurors  themselves 
were  originally  mete  witnesses,  there  was  no  distinction  in 
principle  between  them  and  the  attesting  witnesses,  and  that 
the  attesting  witnesses  might  be  associated  with  the  jury  in  the 
discharge  of  the  function  of  giving  a  verdict.  However  that 
may  oe,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  ni..  although  the  witnesses  are 
spoken  of "  as  joined  to  the  assize,"  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  jurors.  The  trial  per  seclam  was  used  as  an  alternative  to 
the  assize  or  jury,  and  resembled  in  principle  the  system  of 
compurgation.  The  claimant  proved  his  case  by  vouching  a 
certain  number  of  witnesses  (recto),  who  had  seen  the  transaction 
in  question,  and  the  defendant  rebutted  the  presumption  thus 
created  by  vouching  a  larger  number  of  witnesses  on  his  own 
aide.  In  cases  in  which  this  was  allowed,  the  jury  did  not 
interpose  at  all,  but  in  course  of  time  the  practice  arose  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  tecta  telling  their  stoiy  to  the  jury.  In  these 
two  instances  we  have  the  jury  as  judges  of  the  facts  sharply 
contrasted  with  the  witnesses  who  testify  to  the  facts;  and,  with 
the  increasing  use  of  juries  and  the  development  of  rules  of 
evidence,  this  was  gradually  established  as  the  true  principle 
of  the  system.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  we  find  the  judges 
declaring  that  the  jury  after  they  have  been  sworn  should  not  see 
or  take  with  them  any  other  evidence  than  that  which  has  been 
offered  in  open  court.  But  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
jurors  was  not  as  yet  regarded  as  outside  the  evidence  on  which 
they  might  found  a  verdict,  and  the  stress  laid  upon  the  selection 
of  jurymen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cause  of  the  action 
shows  that  this  element  was  counted  on,  and,  in  fact,  deemed 
essential  to  a  just  consideration  of  the  case.  Other  examples 
of  the  same  theory  of  the  duties  of  the  jury  may  be  found  in  the 
language  used  by  legal  writers.  Thus  it  has  been  said  that  the 
jury  may  return  a  verdict  although  no  evidence  at  all  be  offered, 
and  again,  that  the  evidence  given  in  court  Is  not  binding  on 
the  jury,  because  they  are  assumed  from  their  local  connexion 
to  be  sufficiently  informed  of  the  facta  to  give  a  verdict  without 
or  in  opposition  to  the  oral  evidence.  A  recorder  of  London, 
lemp,  Edward  VI.,  says  that,  "  it  the  witnesses  at  a  trial  do  not 
agree  with  the  jurors,  the  verdict  of  the  twelve  shall  be  taken 
and  the  witnesses  shall  be  rejected."  Forsyth  suggests  as  a 
reason  for  the  continuance  of  this  theory  that  it  allowed  the  jury 
an  escape  from  the  attaint,  by  which  penalties  might  be  imposed 
on  them  for  delivering  a  false  verdict  in  a  civil  case.  They 
could  suggest  that  the  verdict  was  according  to  the  fact,  thougji 
not  according  to  the  evidence. 

In  England  the  trial  jury  (also  called  petty  jury  or  traverse 
Jury)  consists  of  twelve  jurora,  except  in  the  county  court,  where 
the  number  is  eight.  In  dvil  but  not  in  criminal  cases  the  trial 
may  by  consent  be  by  fewer  than  twelve  jurors,  and  the  verdict 
may  by  consent  be  that  of  the  majority.  The  rule  requiring 
a  unanimous  verdict  has  been  variously  explained.  Forsyth 
regards  the  rule  as  intimately  connected  with  the  original 
character  of  the  jury  as  a  body  of  witnesses,  and  with  the 
conception  common  in  primitive  todety  that  safety  is  to  be 
found  in  the  number  of  witnesses,  rather  than  the  diaracter  of 
their  testimony.  The  old  notion  seems  to  have  been  that  to 
Justify  an  accusation,  or  to  find  a  fact,  twelve  swom  men  must 


be  agreed.    The  afTerdng  of  the  jury,  already  deaciibed,  ourin 

an  intermediate  stage  in  the  development.  Where  the  juriea 
were  not  unanimous  new  jurors  were  added  until  twelve  were 
found  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  From  the  unanimous  twelve 
selected  out  of  a  large  number  to  the  unanimous  twelve  consti- 
tuting the  whole  jury  was  a  natural  step,  which,  however,  wis 
not  taken  without  besiution.  In  some  old  cases  the  verdict 
of  eleven  jurors  out  of  twelve  was  accepted,  but  it  was  decided 
in  the  reign  of  Edwaid  III.  that  the  verdict  mut  be  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  whole  jury.  Diversity  of  opinion  wis  taltea 
to  imply  perversity  of  judgment,  and  the  law  lanctionod  the 
application  of  the  harshest  methods  to  produce  unanimity. 
The  jurora  while  considering  their  verdict  were  not  allowed  a 
fire  nor  any  refreshment,  and  it  is  said  in  some  of  the  old  books 
that,  if  they  failed  to  agree,  they  could  be  put  in  a  cart  and 
drawn  after  the  justices  to  the  border  of  the  county,  and  then 
upset  into  a  ditch.  These  rude  modes  of  enforcing  unanimity 
has  been  softened  in  later  practice,  but  in  criminal  ctaei  the 
rule  of  unanimity  is  still  absolutely  fixed. 

In  civil  cases  and  in  trials  for  misdemeanour,  the  juron  are 
allowed  to  separate  during  adjournments  and  to  return  to  their 
homes;  in  trials  for  treason,  treason-felony  and  murder,  the 
jurors,  once  swom,  must  not  separate  until  discfaaised.  But 
by  an  act  of  1897  jurors  on  trials  for  other  felonies  may  be 
allowed  by  the  court  to  separate  in  the  same  way  as  on  trials 
for  misdemeanour. 

These  rules  do  not  apply  to  a  jury  which  has  retired  to 
consider  its  verdict  During  the  perirDd  of  retirement  It  is  under 
the  keeping  of  an  officer  of  the  court. 

At  common  law  aliens  were  entitled  to  be  tried  by  •  jury 
de  medietate  fin|iM«— half  Englishmen,  half  foreigners,  not  neces- 
sarily compatriots  of  the  accused,  lliis  privilege  was  abolished 
by  the  Naturalization  Act  r87o;  but  by  the  Juries  Act  1870 
aliens  who  have  been  domiciled  in  England  or  Wales  for  ten 
years  or  upwards,  if  in  other  reelects  duly  qualified,  are  liaUe 
to  jury  service  aa  if  they  were  natural-bora  subjects  (s.  8). 

A  jury  of  matrons  is  occasionally  summoned,  via.  on  a  writ 
dc  venire  inspidendo,  or  where  a  female  condemned  to  death 
pleads  pregnancy  in  stay  of  execution. 

The  jurors  are  selected  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
bon>ugh  or  other  area  for  which  the  court  to  which  they  are 
siuimoned  is  commissioned  to  act.  In  criminal  cases,  owing  to 
the  rules  as  to  venue  and  that  crime  is  to  be  tried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  it  is  committed,  the  mode  of  selection  involves 
a  certain  amount  of  independent  local  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  jurors.  Where  local  prejudice  has  been  aroused  for  or 
against  the  accused,  which  is  likely  to  affect  the  chance  of  a  fair 
trial,  the  proceedings  may  be  removed  to  another  jurisdiction, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  offences  in  which  by  legislation  the 
accused  may  be  tried  where  he  is  caught,  irrespective  of  the 
place  where  he  is  alleged  to  have  broken  the  law.  As  regarda 
civil  cases,  a  distinction  was  at  an  early  date  drawn  between 
local  actions  which  must  be  tried  in  the  district  in  which  they 
originated,  and  transitory  actions  which  could  be  tried  in  any 
county.  These  distinctions  are  now  of  no  importance,  aa  the 
place  of  trial  of  a  civil  action  is  decided  as  a  matter  of  procedure 
and  convenience,  and  regard  is  not  necessarily  paid  to  the  place 
at  which  a  wrong  was  done  or  a  contract  broken. 

The  qualifications  for,  and  exemptions  from,  service  aa  a  petty 
juror  are  in  the  main  contained  in  the  Juries  Acts  1815  and  1870, 
though  a  number  of  further  exemptions  are  added  by  scattered 
enactments.  The  exemptions  include  members  of  the  legislature 
and  Judges,  ministers  of  various  denominations,  and  practising 
barristers  and  solicitors,  registered  medical  practitioners  and 
dentists,  and  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  army.  Persons 
over  sixty  are  exempt  but  not  disqualified.  Lists  of  the  jurors 
are  pret>ared  by  the  overseers  in  rural  parishes  and  by  the  town 
clerks  in  boroughs,  and  are  submitted  to  justices  for  revision. 
When  jurors  are  required  for  a  dvil  or  criminal  trial  they  are 
summoned  by  the  sheriff  or,' if  he  cannot  act,  by  the  coroner. 

Special  and  Common  Juries. — For  the  purpose  of  dvil  trials  in 
the  supetior  court*  there  are  two  lists  of  jurors,  special  and 
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eonuaon.  Tbe  pnctica  of  selecting  apeciil  juran  to  tiy  bnpor- 
Uat  dvil  cases  appean  to  have  sprang  up,  without  legislative 
enactment,  in  the  proceduie  of  the  courts.  Forsyth  says  that 
the  first  statutory  recognition  of  it  is  so  late  as  3  Geo.  II.  c  as, 
and  that  in  the  oldest  book  of  practice  in  eaistence  (Powell's 
Attourneyi  Acadtmy,  1633)  there  is  no  allusion  to  two  classes  of 
jurymen.  The  acts,  however,  which  regulate  the  practice  allude 
to  it  as  well  established.  The  Juries  Act  1S70  (33  &  34  Vict. 
c  77)  de6nes  the  class  of  persons  entitled  and  liable  to  serve  on 
special  juries  thus:  Every  man  whoae  name  shall  be  on  the 
jurors'  book  for  any  county,  ftc,  and  who  shall  be  legally 
entitled  to  be  called  an  esquire,  or  shall  be  a  person  of  higher 
degree,  or  a  banker  or  merchant,  o(  who  shall  occupy  a  house  of 
a  certain  rateable  value  (<■{.  ^ico  in  a  town  of  w,ooo  inhabitants, 
£$0  elsewhere),  or  a  farm  of  £300  or  other  premise*  at  £100. 
A  qjedal  juryman  receives  a  fee  of  a  guinea  for  each  cause. 
Either  party  may  obtain  an  onler  for  a  spedal  jury,  b\it  must 
pay  the  additional  expenses  created  thereby  imless  the  judge 
certifies  that  it  was  a  proper  caw  to  be  so  tried.  For  the 
common  jury  any  man  is  qualified  and  liable  to  serve  who  has 
£to  by  the  year  in  land  or  tenemmtn  of  freehold,  copyhold  or 
customary  tenure;  or  £20  on  lands  or  tenement  held  by  lease 
for  twsntyH)ne  years  or  longer,  or  who  being  a  householder  is 
rated  at  £30  in  the  counties  of  London  and  Middlesex,  or  £ao 
in  any  other  county.  A  special  jury  cannot  be  ordered  in  cases 
of  treason  or  felony,  and  may  be  ordered  in  cases  of  misdemeanour 
only  when  the  trud  is  in  the  king's  bench  division  of  the  Bigh 
Court,  or  the  dvil  side  at  assizes. 

Cika<(<n{<.— It  has  always  been  permissible  for  the  parties  to 
challenge  the  jurors  summoned  to  consider  indictments  or  to 
try  cases.  Both  in  dvil  and  criminal  cases  a  challenge  "for 
cause  "  is  allowed,  in  criminal  cases  a  peremptory  challenge  is 
also  allowed.  Challenge  "for  cause"  may  be  cither  to  the 
array,  i.e.  to  the  whole  number  of  jurors  returned,  or  to  the  foils, 
i.  e.  to  the  jurors  individually.  A  challenge  to  the  array  is  either 
a  frincipttl  challenge  (on  the  ground  that  the  sheriff  is  a  party 
to  the  cause,  or  related  to  one  of  the  parties),  or  a  challenge  for 
fauur  (on  the  ground  of  drcumstances  implying  "  at  least  a 
probability  of  bias  or  favour  in  the  sheriff  ").  A  challenge  to 
the  polls  is  an  exception  to  one  or  more  jurymen  on  either  of 
the  following  grounds:  (i)  t"tlf  honcru  retftetum,  as  when 
a  lord  of  parliament  is  summoned;  (9)  propter  defeeltan,  for  want 
of  qualification;  (3)  propter  affectum,  on  suspidon  of  bias  or 
partiality;  and  (4)  propter  deHctum,  when  the  juror  has  been 
convicted  of  an  isfamous  offence.  The  challenge  propto' 
affectum  is,  like  the  challenge  to  the  array,  either  principal 
challenge  or  "  to  the  favour.  "  In  England  as  a  general  rule  the 
juror  may  be  interrogated  to  show  want  of  qualification;  but  in 
other  cases  the  person  making  the.  challenge  must  prove  it 
without  questioning  the  juror,  and  the  courts  do  not  allow  the 
protracted  examination  on  the  voir  dire  which  precedes  every 
eause  cHibre  in  the  United  States.  On  indictments  for  treason 
the  accused  has  a  right  peremptorily  to  challenge  thirty-five  of 
the  jurors  oh  the  panel;  in  cases  of  felony  the  number  is  limited 
to  twenty,  and  in  cases  of  misdemeanour  there  is  no  right 
of  peremptory  challenge.  The  Crown  has  not  now  the  right  of 
peremptory  challenge  and  may  challenge  only  for  cause  certain 
Guries  Act  1815,  a.  ig).  In  the  case  of  felony,  on  the  first  call 
of  the  list  jurors  objected  to  by  the  Crown  are  asked  to  stand  by, 
and  the  cause  of  challenge  need  not  be  assigned  by  the  Crown 
until  the  whole  list  has  been  perused  or  gone  through,  or  unless 
there  remain  no  longer  twelve  juron  left  to  try  the  case,  exdusive 
of  those  challenged.  This  arrangement  practically  amounts  to 
giving  the  Crown  the  benefit  of  a  peremptory  challenge. 

FunclioH  oj  Jury. —  The  jurors  were  originally  the  mouthpiece 
of  local  opinion  on  the  questions  submitted  to  them,  or  witnesses 
to  fact  as  to  such  questions.  They  have  now  become  the 
judges  of  fact  upon  the  evidence  laid  before  them.  Their 
province  is  strictly  limited  to  questions  of  fact,  and  within  that 
province  they  are  still  further  restricted  to  matters  proved  by 
evidence  in  the  course  of  the  trial  and  in  theory  must  not  act 
npoD  their  own  personal  knowledge  and  observation  except  so 


far  as  it  ptooceds  from  what  is  called  a  "view"  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  litigation.  Indeed  it  is  now  well  established  that 
if  a  juror  is  acquainted  with  facts  matenal  to  the  case,  he 
should  inform  the  court  so  that  he  saay  be  ''■'"■■mM  from  the 
jury  and  called  as  a  witness;  and  Lord  Ellenborough  ruled  that 
a  judge  would  misdirect  the  jury  if  he  told  them  that  they  might 
reject  the  evidence  and  go  by  their  own  knowledge.  The  old 
iecantatum  assigns  to  judge  and  jury  their  own  independent 
functions:  JU  {iia<s(i0m*i  kgb  raponJent  judiees:  ad  quaet- 
tioMm  JaUi  jvraUres  (Ftowden,  114).  But  the  independence 
of  the  jurors  as  to  malten  of  fact  was  from  an  early  time 
not  absolute.  In  certain  dvil  cases  a  litigant  dissatisfied  by 
the  verdict  could  adopt  the  proceduie  by  attaint,  and  if  the 
attaint  jury  of  twenty-four  found  that  the  first  jury  had  given  a 
false  verdict,  they  were  fined  and  suffered  the  viOaiaous  judg- 
■pent.  Attaints  fdl  into  disuse  on  the  introduction  about  i<6$ 
of  the  practice  of  granting  new  trials  when  the  jury  found  agabist 
the  wdght  of  the  evidence,  or  upon  a  wrong  direction  as  to  the 
law  of  the  case. 

In  criminal  cases  the  court*  attempted  to  control  the  verdicts 
by  fining  the  jurors  for  returning  a  verdict  coHba  pknam  d 
mamjestam  tridetttiam.  But  this  practice  was  declared  Illegal 
in  Busbell'a  case  (1671^ ;  and  so  far  as  criminal  cases  are  concerned 
the  independence  <rf  the  jury  aa  sole  judges  of  fact  is  almost 
absolute.  If  they  acquit,  their  action  cannot  be  reviewed  nor 
punished,  except  on  proof  of  wilful  and  cocrapt  consent  to 
"  embracery  "  (Juries  Act  x8as,  s.  61).  li  they  convict  no  new 
trial  can  be  ordered  except  in  the  rare  instances  of  misdemeanours 
tried  as  dvil  cases  in  the  High  Court.  In  trials  for  various  forms 
of  libel  during  the  iSth  century,  the  judges  restricted  the  powers 
of  juries  by  ruling  that  their  function  was  limited  to  finding 
whether  the  libel  had  in  fact  been  published,  and  that  it  was  for 
the  court  to  dedde  whether  the  words  published  constituted  an 
offence.'  By  Fox's  libel  Act  179a  the  juron  in  such  cases 
were  expressly  empowered  to  bring  in  a  general  verdict  of  libel 
or  no  libet, «'.«.  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  the  meaning 
and  extent  of  the  incriminated  publication.  In  other  words, 
they  were  given  the  same  independence  in  cases  of  libel  as  in 
other  criminal  cases.  This  indqjendence  has  in  times  of  public 
excitement  operated  as  a  kind  of  local  option  against  the  existing 
law  and  as  an  aid  to  procuring  its  amendment.  Juries  in 
Ireland  in  agrarian  cases  often  acquit  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence. 
In  England  the  independence  of  the  jury  in  criminal  trials  is 
to  some  extent  meosoed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Criminal 
Appeal  Act  1407. 

While  the  jury  is  in  legal  theory  absolute  as  to  matten  of  fact, 
it  is  in  practice  largely  controlled  by  the  judges.  Not  only  does 
the  judge  at  the  trial  dedde  as  to  the  relevancy  of  the  evidence 
tendered  to  the  issues  to  be  proved,  and  as  to  the  admissibiUty 
of  questions  put  to  a  witness,  but  he  also  advises  the  jury  as  to 
the  logical  bearing  of  the  evidence  admitted  upon  the  matters 
to  be  found  by  the  jury.  The  rules  as  to  admissiUlity  of  endeace, 
largely  based  upon  scholastic  k)gic,  tometimes  difficult  to  apply, 
and  almost  unknown  in  oootinratal  jurisprudence,  coupled  with 
the  right  of  an  English  judge  to  aum  op  the  evidence  (denied  to 
French  judges)  and  to  express  his  own  opinion  as  to  its  value 
(denied  to  American  judges),  fetter  to  some  extent  the  indepen- 
dence or  Lmit  the  chances  of  error  of  the  jury. 

"  The  whole  theory  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  to  interfere 
with  the  verdict  of  the  constitutional  tribunal  is  that  the  court 
is  satisfied  that  the  jury  have  not  acted  reasonably  upon  the 
evidence  but  have  been  misled  by  prejudice  or  passion  "  (Watt  v. 
Watt  (1905),  App.  Cas.  1 18,  per  Lord  Halsbuiy).  In  dvil  cases 
the  verdict  may  be  challenged  on  the  ground  that  it  is  against  the 
evidence  01  against  the  weight  of  the  evideiKe,  or  unsupported  by 
any  evidence.  It  is  said  to  be  against  the  evidence  when  the 
jury  have  completely  misapprehended  the  facts  proved  and  have 
drawn  an  inference  so  wrong  as  to  be  in  substance  perverse.  The 
dissatisfaction  of  the  trial  judge  with  the  verdict  is  a  potent  but 
not  conduaive  element  in  determining  as  to  the  perversity  of  a 
verdict,  because  of  his  spedal  opportunity  of  appreciating  the 
■  See  J!,  v.  Dtat «/  Si.  Amph  (178a),  3  T.R.  418. 
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evidence  uid  the  demeanour  of  the  wltnewci.  But  hi>  opinion 
ia  leas  regarded  now  that  new  trials  are  granted  by  the  court  of 
appeal  than  under  the  old  system  when  the  new  trial  was  sought 
In  the  court  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

The  appdlate  court  will  not  upset  a  verdict  when  there  Is 
substantial  and  conflicting  evidence  before  the  jury.  In  such 
cases  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  which  side  is  to  be  bdieved,  and  the 
court  win  not  interfere  with  the  verdict.  To  upset  a  verdict 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  implies 
that  the  judge  at  the  trial  ought  to  have  withdrawn  the  case 
from  the  jury.  Under  modem  proceduie,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  a  new  trial,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  take  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  evidence  for  their  considera- 
tion, and  to  leave  the  unsuccessful  party  to  apply  (or  Judgment 
notwithstanding  the  verdict.  The  question  whether  there  Was 
any  evidence  proper  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury  arises  oftenest 
in  cases  involving  an  imputation  of  negligence — e.{.  in  an  action 
of  damages  against  a  railway  cwnpany  for  injuries  sustained  in  a 
collision.  Juries  ate  somewhat  ready  to  infer  negligence,  and 
the  court  has  to  say  whether,  on  the  facts  pnnred,  there  was  any 
evidence  of  n^ligence  by  the  defendant.  Tills  is  by  no  means 
the  same  thing  as  saying  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
there  was  negligence.  Tlie  court  may  be  of  opinion  that  on  the 
facta  there  was  none,  yet  the  facts  themselves  may  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  evidence  of  negligence  to  go  before  a  jury.  When 
the  facts  proved  aresuch  that  a  reasonable  man  might  have  come 
to  the  condttsion  that  there  was  negligence,  then,  although  the 
court  would  not  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  it  must  admit 
that  there  is  evidence  to  go  before  the  jury.  lUs  statement 
indicates  existing  practice  but  scarcely  deteimines  what  relation 
between  the  facts  proved  and  the  conclusion  to  be  established  is 
necessary  to  make  the  facts  evidence  from  which  a  jury  may  infer 
the  conclusion.  Hie  true  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  relevancy.  Any  fact  which  is  idevant  to  the  issue  con- 
stitutes evidence  to  go  before  the  jury,  and  any  fact,  roughly 
spfaking,  is  relevant  between  which  and  the  fact  to  be  proved 
there  may  be  a  connexion  as  cause  and  eSect  (see  Evidemce]. 
As  regards  damages  the  court  has  always  had  wide  powen,  as 
damages  are  often  a  question  of  law.  But  when  the  amount  of 
the  damages  awarded  by  a  jury  is  challenged  as  excessive  or 
inadequate,  the  appellate  court,  if  it  considers  the  amount  un- 
reasonably large  or  imreasonably  small,  must  order  a  new  trial 
unless  both  parties  consent  to  a  reduction  or  Increase  of  the 
damages  to  a  figure  fisid  by  the  court;  see  Watl  v.  Watt  (1905), 
App.  Cas.  115. 

VtUut  ef  Jury  J'yjfai*.— The  value  of  the  jury  in  past  history 
as  a  bulwark  against  aggreasion  by  the  Crown  or  executive  cannot 
be  over-rated,  but  the  working  of  the  institutitm  has  not  escaped 
criticism.  Its  us*  protracts  dvil  trials.  The  jurots  are  usually 
unwilling  and  are  insufficiently  temunetated;  and  jury  trials  in 
civil  cases  often  drag  out  much  longer  and  at  greater  expense 
than  trials  by  a  judge  alone,  and  the  proceedings  are  occasionally 
rendered  ineffective  by  the  failure  of  the  jurors  to  agree. 

There  is  much  force  in  the  arguments  of  Bentham  and  others 
against  the  need  of  unanimity— the  application  of  pressure  to 
force  convictiott  on  the  minds  of  jurots,  the  indifference  to  veradty 
which  the  concurrence  of  unconvinced  minds  must  produce  in 
the  public  mind,  the  probabUity  that  jurors  will  disagree  and 
trials  be  tendered  abortive,  and  the  alnence  of  any  reasonable 
security  in  the  unanimous  verdict  that  would  not  exist  in  the 
verdict  of  a  majority.  All  this  is  undeniably  true,  but  disagree- 
ments are  happily  not  frequent,  and  whatever  may  happen  in  the 
jury  room  no  compulsion  is  now  used  by  the  court  to  induce 
agreeneot* 

But,  apart  from  any  inddental  defects.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether,  as  an  instniment  for  the  fovestigation  ef  truth,  the 
jury  system  deserves  all  the  enconuums  which  have  been  passed 
upon  it.  In  criminal  cases,  espedaDy  of  the  graver  kind,  it  is 
perhaps  the  best  tribunal  that  could  be  devised.  There  the 
dement  of  moral  doubt  cnten  laigely  into  the  consideration  of 
tfce  case,  and  that  can  best  be  measured  by  a  popular  tribunal. 
Opinion  in  En^and  has  hitherto  been  against  subjecting  a  man 


to  serious  punishment  as  a  leaolt  <rf  eoavictfoa  before  a  fudge 
sitting  without  a  jury,  and  the  judges  themselves  would  Iw  the 
first  to  deprecate  so  great  a  responsibility,  and  the  Criminal 
Appeal  Act  1907,  which  constituted  the  court  of  criminal  appeal, 
recognised  the  responsibility  by  requiring  a  quorum  of  three 
judges  in  order  to  constitute  s  court.  The  same  act,  by  permit- 
ting an  appeal  to  persons  convicted  on  indictment  both  on 
questions  of  fact  and  of  law,  removed  to  a  great  extent  any 
possibility  of  error  by  a  jury.  But  in  dvil  causes,  where  the 
issue  must  be  determined  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  balance 
of  probabilities,  a  single  judge  would  probably  be  a  better 
tribunal  than  the  present  combination  of  judge  and  jury.  Eves 
if  it  be  assumed  that  he  would  on  the  whole  come  to  the  same 
condusion  as  a  jury  deliberating  under  his  directions,  he  would 
come  to  it  more  quickly.  Time  would  be  saved  in  taking 
evidence,  summing  up  would  be  unnecessary,  and  the  addresses 
of  counad  would  inevitably  be  shortened  and  concentrated  on 
the  teal  points  at  issue.  Modem  legislation  and  practice  to 
England  have  very  much  reduced  the  use  of  the  jury  both  in 
dvil  and  criminal  cases. 

In  the  county  courts  trial  by  jury  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rale.  In  the  court  of  chancery  and  the  adtaiiralty  court  it  was 
never  used.  Vnder  the  Judicature  Acts  many  cases  which  is 
the  courts  of  common  law  would  have  been  tried  with  a  jury  are 
now  tried  before  a  judge  alone,  or  (tafdy)  with  asscsson,  or 
before  an  official  referee.  Indeed  cynics  say  that  a  jury  b  in- 
sisted on  chiefly  in  cases  when  a  jury,  from  prejudice  or  other 
causes,  is  likdy  to  be  more  favourable  than  a  judge  alone. 

In  ctinunal  case*,  by  reason  of  the  enormous  number  of 
offences  punishable  on  summary  conviction  and  of  the  provi- 
sions made  for  trjring  certiiin  IndictaUe  offences  aummarSy  if 
the  offender  is  young  or  elects  for  summary  trial,  juries  are  less 
called  on  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  offences  committed 
than  was  the  practice  in  former  years. 

SeoUaHd. — Acconlm(  to  the  Rttiam  UaJeslaUm,  which  b 
identicai  with  the  treatise  of  Glanvill  on  the  law  of  England  (bat 
whether  the  original  or  only  a  copy  of  that  work  is  disputed),  trial 
by  jury  existed  m  Scotland  Cor  dvil  and  criminal  caaei  from  a*  Kutf 
a  date  as  in  Eng land,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  all  events 
the  system  became  established  at  a  very  early  date.  Its  history 
was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Englitn  jury  lystem.  There  was 
no  giand  jury  under  Scots  law,  but  it  was  introducal.in  1708  lor  the 
purpose  of  high  tfeaaoo  (7  Anne  c  ai).  For  the  trial  of  criminal 
cases  the  petty  jury  ia  represented  by  the  criminal  "  aaaiiei"    This 


jury  has  always  consisted  of  fifteen  persons  and  the  jurors  are  chosen 
by  Dallot  bv  the  clerk  of  the  court  from  the  list  containing  the  names 
01  the  specal  and  common  iuron,  five  from  the  special,  ten  fimn  the 
comnoo.  Prosecutor  and  accued  each  have  five  peremptory 
challenns,  of  which  two  only  may  be  directed  against  the  special 
jurorsi  nut  then  is  no  limit  to  cnalleogcs  for  cause.  The  jury  is 
not  secluded  during  the  trial  ex^^  in  capital  cases  or  on  special 
order  of  the  court  made  propria  mct»  or  on  the  application  of 
prosecutor  or  accused.  The  verdict  need  not  be  unanunoua,  nor  is 
enclosure  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  majority  verdict.  It  ia 
returned  viva  voce  by  the  chancellor  or  foreman,  and  entet«d  on  the 
record  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  the  entry  read  to  the  jury. 
Besides  the  verdicts  of  "  guilty  "  and  "  not  guilty,*'  a  Soots  jury 
may  return  a  verdict  of  "  not  proven,"  which  baa  legally  the  aaaae 
effect  as  not  guilty  in  releasing  the  accused  from  further  praccedinga 
on  the  particular  charge,  but  inflicts  on  him  the  stigma  of  moral 
guilt. 

Jury  tnal  in  dvil  cases  was  at  one  time  in  general  If  not  pcevailing 
use,  but  was  gradually  euperaeded  for  most  purposes  on  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Session  (i  Mackay,  O.  Sas.  Pr,  a).  In  thih  aa 
in  many  other  matteraj  Scots  law  and  procedure  tend  to  follow 
continental  rather  than  insular  models.  The  dvil  jury  was  rdntro* 
duccd  in  1815  (55  Geo.  III.  c  as),  mainly  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  Houae  of  Loida  in  dealing  with  quesiiooa  of  fact 
taiaed  on  Scottish  appeala.  At  the  outlet  a  special  court  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  nature  ola  judicial  commiaaion  to  ascertain  by  means  of 
a  jury  facts  deemed  relevant  to  the  Issues  in  a  cause  and  aent  (or 
siich  determination  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  which  the  cause 
was  pending.  The  procem  was  analogous  to  the  sending  of  aa  issue 
out  of  chancery  for  trial  in  a  superior  court  of  common  law,  or  in  a 
court  of  aasize.  In  1830  the  junr  court  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate 
tribunal  and  waa  merged  in  the  Court  of  Session.  By  legislation  of 
1819  and  i8>5  ceruin.classes  of  cases  were  mdicattd  as  appropriate 
to  be  tried,  b^  a  jory;  but  in  1850  the  cases  so  to  be  tried  inn 
limited  to  actions  for  defainatlon  and  nuiaaaoe,  or  piopcriy  mad  at 
subataocc  actions  for  damages,  and  under  an  act  of  1866  even  Ia 
these  cases  the  jury  may  be  dispensed  with  by  consent  of  parties.  '' 
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The  civn  Jury  cooaUtt  m  in  Etifluid  of  twelve  jtmn  chotea  fay 

baUot  from  the  names  oo  the  list  of  those  summoned.  There  »  a 
right  of  peremptory  challenge  limited  to  four,  and  also  a  right 
to  challenge  for  cause.  Unanimity  was  at  first  but  is  not  now 
required.  Thejury  if  anaoimous  may  return  a  verdict  immediately 
on  the  dose  oi  tbe  case.  If  thev  are  not  unanimous  thev  are 
enclosed  and  may  at  any  time  not  less  than  three  hours  after  being 
enclosed  return  a  verdict  by  a  bare  majority.  If  after  six  hours 
they  do  not  agree  by  the  requinte  majority,  i.e.  are  cciuaHy  divided, 
they  must  be  discharged.  It  was  stated  by  Commissioner  Adam, 
under  whom  the  Scots  civil  jury  was  originated,  that  in  twenty  yean 
he  knew  of  only  one  case  m  which  the  jury  disagreed.  Jury  trial 
in  civil  cases  in  Scotland  has  not  flourished  or  given  general  satisfac* 
tion.  and  U  resorted  to  only  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  This  it 
partly  due  to  its  bnng  transplanted  from  Enf^nd. 

Irdami. — The  jury  laws  oT  Ireland  do  nut  di^cr  in  substance  from 
those  of  England.  The  qualiAcaiions  of  jurors  are  regulated  by 
O'Hagan's  Acts  1871  and  1872,  ard  the  Juries  Acts  1878  and  1894. 
In  cnminal  cases  much  freer  uk  is  made  than  in  England  of  the 
rights  of  the  accused  to  challenge,  and  of  the  Crown  to  order  juron 
to  stand  1^,  and  what  b  called  "  jur\'-packin^  "  seems  to  be  tha 
object  of  both  sides  when  some  political  or  agmnan  issue  is  involved 
in  the  trial.  Until  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act 
1898,  the  grand  jury,  besides  its  functions  as  a  jury  of  accusation, 
had  brge  duties  with  respect  to  local  government  which  arc  ni>w 
transfened  to  tbe  county  coundls  and  other  elective  bodies. 

British  Empire. — la  most  parts  of  the  British  Empire  the  jury 
system  is  in  force  as  part  of  the  original  law  of  the  colonists  or  und^ 
the  colonial  charters  of  justice  or  l>v  lr«-n1  Ir-f-i^hti'^n,  Tho  pmod 
jury  iiootin  use  in  India;  was  introduced  .^i.  IuLlj  zl  j]l]u_i  in  the 
Cape  Coiony ;  and  in  Australia  has  been  for  most  purposes  superseded 
by  the  public  ))rosccutor.  The  ordinary  trial  jury  for  criminal  cases 
is  twelve,  but  in  India  mav  be  nine,  seven,  five  or  il^rce,  according 
to  certain  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  <  r^dc  1808.  In 
countries  where  the  British  Crown  has  foreign  jurii  diction  the  jury 
for  criminal  trials  has  in  some  cases  been  fixed  at  a  less  number  than 
twelve  and  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  fix  the  number  is  established; 
mxex  p.Carcm,  1897,  A.C.  719.  Incivilcascs  the  number  of  the  jury 
is  reduced  in  some  colonies, r.r/to  sevenln Tasmania  andTrinidad. 

Bw9p»an  CoiMlries. — In  Trance  there  is  do  civil  juiy.  In 
criminal  cases  the  place  of  the  grand  jury  is  taken  by  the  cfiambr* 
dts  mius  en  accusation,  and  the  more  serious  crimen  .^r,  ui<  I  WUitt 
a  jury  of  twelve  which  finds  Its  verdict  by  a  majority,  the  exact 
number  of  which  may  not  be  disclosed.  In  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy 
and  Gennany ,  certain  classes  of  crime  are  tried  with  the  aid  of  a  Jury. 

UniUd  States.— The  English  jury  system  was  part  of  the  law  of 
tbe  American  colonies  before  the  declaration  of  independence;  and 
grand  jury,  coroner's  jury  and  petty  jury  continue  in  full  use  in  the 
United  Sutes.  Under  the  Federal  Constitution  {Article  ifi.) 
there  is  a  right  to  trial  by  jury  in  all  criminal  cases  (except  on 
impeachment)  and  in  all  civil  actions  at  common  law  in  which 
the  subject  matter  exceeds  S20  in  value  (amendments  vi.  and  vii.). 
The  trial  jury  must  be  of  twelve  and  its  verdict  must  be  unanimous; 
see  Coolcy.  Constitutional  Limitations  (6th  ed.),  389.    The  respective 

Covinces  of  judge  and  jury  have  been  much  discussed  and  there  has 
en  a  disposition  to  declare  the  jury  supreme  as  to  law  as  vc-U  as 
fact.  The  whole  subject  is  folly  treated  by^  r^ercnce  to  English 
and  American  authorities,  and  the  conflicting  views  are  stated 
in  Sparf  v.  United  StaUs,  1895.  156  U.S.  61.  The  view  of  the 
majority  c^  the  court  in  that  case  was  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jury 
m  a  criminal  case  to  receive  the  kiw  from  the  court  and  to  ap^y  it 
as  laid  down  by  the  court,  subject  to  the  condition  that  in  givii^  a 

?;eneral  verdict  the  |ury  may  incidentally  determine  both  law  and 
act  as  compounded  in  the  issues  submitted  to  them  in  the  particular 
case.  The  power  to  give  a  general  verdict  renders  the  duty  one  of 
imperiect  obligation  and  enables  the  jury  to  take  its  own  view  of 
the  terms  and  merits  of  the  law  involved. 

The  extent  to  which  the  jury  system  ts  In  force  in  the  states  of 
the  union  depends  on  the  constitution  and  legislation  of  each  state- 
In  some  the  use  of  juries  in  civil  and  even  in  cnmtnal  cases  it  reduced 
or  made  subject  to  the  election  of  the  accused.  In  other«  unanimous 
verdicts  are  not  required,  while  the  constitutions  of  others  require 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  common  law  dozen.         (W.  F.  C.) 

JUS  PRIMAB  NOCnS,  or  Droit  du  Sezgneuk,  a  custom 
alleged  to  have  existed  in  medieval  Europe,  giving  the  overlord 
a  right  to  the  virginity  of  his  vassals*  daughters  on  their  wedding- 
night.  For  the  existence  of  the  custom  in  a  legalised  form  there 
is  no  trustworthy  evidence.  That  some  such  abuse  of  power  may 
have  been  occasionally  exercised  by  brutal  nobles  in  tbe  lawless 
days  of  the  early  middle  ages  is  only  too  likely,  but  the  jus,  it 
seems,  Is  a  myth,  invented  no  earlier  than  the  16th  or  17th 
century.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  entirely  religious 
custom  established  by  the  council  of  Carthage  in  3^,  whereby 
the  Church  required  from  the  faithful  continence  on  the  wedding- 
night,  and  this  may  have  been,  and  there  is  evidence  that  ft  was, 
known  as  Droit  du  Seiiruur,  or  "  (jod's  right."  Later  the 
XV  10* 
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deiiGil  adinoaKioii  irat  extended  to  the  fint  time  d«yi  of 
nurriage.  Tbi*  Rligioui  abiteiition,  added  to  the  undoubted 
fact  that  tbe  bHdal  lord  extorted  finea  on  the  mairiagei  of  hia 
vaiuls  and  their  children,  doubtieu  gave  liie  to  the  belief  that 
the  j<u  was  once  an  established  cuitom. 

The  whole  nibject  has  been  exhaustively  treated  by  Louis  VeuiHot 
in  Lf  Droit  du  stipuur  au  moyn  if  (1854). 

JUS  BBUCTAS,  in  Scots  law,  the  widow's  right  in  tbe  movable 
property  o!  hei  deceased  husband.  The  deceased  must  have- 
been  domiciled  in  Scotland,  but  the  right  accrues  from  movable 
property,  wherever  situated.  The  widow's  provision  amounts 
to  one-third  where  there  are  children  surviving,  and  to  one-half 
where  there  are  no  surviving  children.  The  widow's  right  vestt 
by  survivance,  and  is  independent  of  the  husband's  testamentary 
provisions;  it  may  however  be  renounced  by  contract,  or  be  dis- 
charged by  satisfaction.  It  is  subject  to  alienation  of  the 
husband's  movable  estate  during  bis  lifetime  or  by  its  conversion 
into  heritage.    See  also  Will 

JUSSERAND,  JEAN  ADRIEN  ANTOINK  JOLBS  (185$-  ), 
French  author  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  iSU> 
of  February  1855.  Entering  the  diplomatic  service  in  1S76,  b« 
became  in  2878  consul  in  London.  After  an  interval  spent  in 
Tunis  he  relumed  to  London  in  188;  as  a  member  of  the  French 
Embassy.  In  1890  he  became  French  minister  at  Copenhagen, 
and  in  190s  was  transferred  to  Washington.  A  dose  student 
of  English  liters  ture,  he  produced  some  very  ludd  and  vivadou* 
monographs  on  comparatively  little-known  subjects:  Lt  TUtUt 
en  AnileUrrtdtpuula  cenquUe  jusqu'  an*  prUlcamri  immidiatt 
de  Siakaptan  (1S78) ;  £<  Roman  au  temps  de  Shaketpetre  (liij; 
Eng.  trans,  by  Miss  £.  Lee,  1890);  Ltsjln^ais  an  moytn  tge:  la 
vie  namade  et  lei  routes  d'Angleierre  auXIV  tUcleUiR*;  Eng. 
trans.,  £»{fuA  Wayfaring  Life  in  Ik*  Uiddle  Ages,  by  L.  T.  Smith, 
1889) ;  and  V&poptt  de  Lanifand  (1893;  Eog.Uans.,  Piers  Plov- 
nan,  by  M.  C  R.,  1894).  His  Bisloirelitllrairedupeuple  antlait, 
the  first  volume  of  which  wsa  published  in  1895,  was  completed 
in  three  volumes  in  1909.  In  English  he  wrote  A  French 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  (189s),  from  the  ua>: 
published  papers  of  the  count  de  Comiaess. 

JUSSIEU,  D&  the  name  of  a  French  family  which  came  Into 
prominent  notice  towards  tbe  close  of  the  i6lh  century,  and  for  a 
century  and  a  half  was  distinguished  for  the  botanists  it  pro- 
duced.   The  following  are  its  more  eminent  members:^ 

I.  Adtodie  oe  Jcssnu  (1686-2758),  bora  at  Lyons  on  the 
6th  of  July  1686,  was  the  son  of  Cbristophe  de  Jussieu  (or 
Dejussieu),  an  apothecary  of  some  repute,  who  published  a 
Noupeau  IraiU  de  la  Ihlriaque  (170S).  Antoine  studied  at  the 
university  of  Montpellicr,  and  travelled  with  his  brother  Bernard 
through  Spain,  Portugal  and  southern  France.  He  went  to 
Paris  in  1708,  J.  P.  de  Toumefort,  whom  he  succeeded  at  the 
Jardin  des  Flantcs,  dying  in  that  year.  His  own  original  publica- 
tions are  not  of  marked  importance,  but  he  edited  an  edition  of 
Toumefort 's  Instilutiones  rei  kerbariae  (3  vols.,  17 19),  and  also  • 
posthumous  work  of  Jacques  Barrelier,  Ptantae  per  Calliam; 
Hispaniam,  el  Ilaliam  obseroatae,  &c.  (1714).  Wf  practised 
medidne,  chiefly  devoting  himself  to  tbe  very  poor.  He  died  at 
-Paris  on  tbe  >2nd  of  April  1758, 

7.  Beshaio  de  Jussieo  (1699-1777),  a  younger  brother  of 
the  above,  was  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  17th  of  August  1699.  H« 
took  a  medical  degree  at  Montpdiier  and  began  practice  in  17:0, 
but  finding  the  work  uncongenial  he  gladly  accepted  bis  brother's 
invitation  to  Paris  in  17,,,  when  he  succeeded  S6bastien  Vaillant 
as  sub-demonstrator  of  plants  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  In  1715  he 
brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Touraefoit's  Histoirt  des  planta 
qtti  naissent  aux  environs  de  Paris,  a  vols.,  which  was  afterwards 
;  translated  into  English  by  John  Martyn,  the  original  work  being 
incomplete.  In  the  kaae  year  he  was  admitted  into  the  acadi- 
mie  del  sdenoes,  and  communicated  several  papers  to  that  body. 
Long  before  Abraham  Trembley  (1700-1784)  published  his 
Hisltire  des  polypes  d'eau  douce,  Jussieu  maintained  the  doctrine 
that  these  oifanisms  wen  animals,  and  not  the  flowen  of  marine 
plaots,  then  the  cutient  notion;  and  to  confinn  hk  views  he  made 
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diree  Jounwyi  to  the  ooait  of  Nonsuidy.  Singnbtly  modnt 
ud  tetiring,  he  publisbed  veiy  little,  but  in  <  759  be  anuced  the 
idants  in  thie  toyal  garden  of  the  Trianon  at  Venailles,  according 
to  his  own  acheme  of  ciaaaification.  Thia  atnngement  is  printed 
in  his  nephew's  Ctnaa,  pp.  Iziii.-ba.,  and  formed  tlie  basis  of 
that  work.  He  cared  little  for  the  credit  of  enunciating  new 
discoveries,  so  long  as  the  facts  were  made  public.  On  the 
death  of  his  brother  Antoine,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  succeed 
him  in  his  ofBce,  but  prevailed  upon  L.  G.  Lemonnier  to  aisume 
the  higher  position.    He  died  at  Fuis  on  th;  6tb  of  November 

«777- 

3.  JoSETB  Di  JcsstEU  (r704-i779),  brother  of  Antoine  and 
Bernard,  was  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  3rd  of  September  1704. 
Educated  like  the  rest  of  the  family  tor  the  medical  profession, 
he  accompanied  C.  M.  de  la  Condamine  to  Peru,  in  the  expedition 
for  measuring  an  arc  of  meridian,  and  remained  in  South  America 
for  thirty-six  yean,  returning  to  France  in  1771.  Amongst  the 
seeds  he  sent  to  kis  brother  Bernard  were  those  of  HdUtrepium 
ftnaianum,  Linn.,  then  first  introduced  Into  Europe.  He  died 
at  Paris  on  the  i  rth  of  April  1779. 

4.  Atnonrz  LAintnn  de  Jcssisa  (r74^i8j6),  nephew  of  the 
three  preceding,  was  bom  at  Lyons  on  the  nth  of  April  r748. 
Called  to  Paris  by  his  uncle  Bernard,  and  carefully  trained  by  him 
for  the  pursuits  of  medicine  and  botany,  be  largely  profited  by  the 
opportunities  afforded  him.  Gifted  with  a  tenacious  memory, 
and  the  power  of  quickly  grasping  the  salient  points  of  subjects 
under  observation,  he  steadily  worked  at  the  improvement  of 
that  system  of  plant  arrangement  which  had  been  sketched  out 
by  his  uncle.  Ini  789  was  Issued  his  GtHtra  flantarum  sicuiidum 
crdma  nolurdla  disposUa,  juxia  melkodum  in  korta  rtgh  Patiti- 
eitri  txmatam,  annc  uoccuaav.  This  volume  formed  the  basis 
of  modem  classification;  more  than  this,  it  is  certain  that  Cuvier 
derived  much  help  in  his  soological  classification  from  its  perusal. 
Hardly  had  the  last  sheet  passed  through  the  press,  when  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  the  author  was  installed  in 
'Charge  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  The  museum  d'histoire  naturelle 
was  organised  on  its  preseot  footing  mainly  by  him  in  1793,  and 
he  selected  for  its  library  everything  relating  to  natural  history 
from  the  vast  materials  obtained  from  the  convents  then  broken 
np.  He  continued  as  professor  of  botany  there  from  1770  to 
iSstf,  when  his  son  Adrien  succeeded  him.  Besides  the  Ctnera, 
he  produced  nearly  sixty  memoirs  on  botanical  topics.  He  died 
at  Paris  on  the  17th  of  September  1836, 

5.  ADum  Lauuht  Uenu  m  Jnssnn'  (i797-t853),  son 
of  Antofne  Laurent,  wii  bora  at  Paris  on  the  >3id  of  Decem- 
ber 1797.  He  displayed  the  qualities  of  his  family  in  his  thesis 
for  the  degree  of  H.D.,  I>e  BufkmtiaeiQntm  f€iurth)u  medicitpu 
unoidtm  riribus  tenlamtn,  Paris,  1814.  He  wai  also  the  author 
of  valuable  contributions  to  botanical  liteiatute  on  the  RtOaatt, 
Utliactat  and  lialpitkiaaae  respectively,  of  "  Taxonomie  "  in 
the  Dictiaimain  uitmruUe  d'imimn  lutunBe,  and  of  an  Intro- 
ductory work  styled  simply  Btlaiiiiiu,  which  readied  nine 
editions,  and  was  traiulated  into  the  principal  languages  of 
Europe.  He  also  edited  his  father's  Znlraiuait  i»  Mitorfom 
f<aa(anMi,Jssaed  at  Paris,  without  imprint  or  date,  it  being  a 
fragment  of  the  intended  second  edition  of  the  Cmera,  which 
Antoine  Laurent  did  not  live  to  complete.  He  died  at  Paris  on 
the  S9th  of  June  t853,  leaving  two  daughters,  but  no  son,  so 
that  with  him  closed  the  brilliant  botaoiol  dynasty. 

6.  LAtnucicT  Pacux  D>  Jussied  (1791-1866),  miscellaneous 
writer,  nephew  of  Antoine  Laurent,  was  bom  at  Villeurbanoe 
«D  the  7th  of  February  1791.  His  Sim»H  dt  NatUua,  on  It  mar- 
€ituidftraiH  (1818),  reached  fifteen  editioos,  and  wai  translated 
into  seven  huigaages.  HttiaoynoieSimpUsntHontdtpkyiiiti* 
ttd'kitltir*  iMlurtllt  (1857),  and  a  few  grtological  papers.  Hedied 
at  Fassy  on  the  S3rd  of  February  1866, 

JUtnCB  (Lat.iiuMM),  a  term  used  both  in  the  abstract,  for 
the  quality  of  bebig  or  doing  what  is  just,  i^.  right  in  law  and 
equity,  and  in  the  concrete  for  an  officer  deputed  by  the  aove- 
rdgn  to  administer  justice,  and  do  right  by  way  of  judgment. 
It  baa  long  been  the  officii  title  of  the  judges  of  two  U  the 
Eagiish  superior  court*  of  coomon  law,  and  it  is  now  extended  to 


all  the  judges  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature— a  Judge  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  being  styled  Mr  Justice,  and  in  the  court 
of  appeal  Lord  Justice.  The  president  of  the  king's  bench 
division  of  the  High  Court  is  styled  Lord  Chief  Justice  ((.>.). 
The  word  is  also  applied,  and  perhaps  more  usually,  to  certain 
subordinate  magistrates  who  administer  justice  in  minor  mattecs, 
and  who  are  usually  called  justicts  of  Ike  peace  ig.v.). 

JUSTICE  OP  THE  PEACE,  an  inferior  magistrate  appointed  in 
England  by  special  comihission  under  the  great  seal  to  keep  the 
peace  within  the  jurisdiction  for  which  he  is  appointed.  The 
title  is  commonly  abbreviated  to  J.P.  and  is  used  aJFtcr  the  name. 
"  The  whole  Christian  world,"  said  Coke,  "  hath  not  the  like 
office  a*  justice  of  the  peace  if  duly  executed."  Lord  Cowper,  on 
the  other  hand,  described  them  as  "  men  sometimes  illilerate 
and  frequently  bigoted  and  prejudiced."  The  truth  is  that  the 
justices  of  the  peace  perform  without  any  other  reward  than 
the  consequence  they  acquire  from  their  office  a  large  amount 
of  work  indispensable  to  the  administration  of  the  law,  and 
(though  usually  not  professional  lawyers,  and  therefore  apt  to  be 
ill-infarmed  in  some  of  their  decisions)  for  the  most  part  they 
discharge  their  duties  with  becoming  goixl  sense  and  impartiality. 
For  centuries  they  have  necessarily  been  chosen  mainly  from 
the  landed  class  of  country  gentlemen,  usually  Conservative  in 
politics;  and  in  recent  years  the  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
Liberal  party  to  reduce  the  balance  by  appointing  others  than 
those  belonging  to  the  landed  gentry,  such  as  tradesmen, 
Nonconformist  ministers,  and  working-men.  But  it  has  been 
recognized  that  the  appointment  of  justices  according  to  their 
ixilitical  views  is  undesirable,  and  in  1909  a  royal  commisskm 
was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  whether  any  and  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  selection  of  'the  most 
suitatjle  persons  to  be  justices  of  the  peace  irrespective  of  creed 
and  poUtical  opinion.  In  great  centres  of  population,  when 
the  judicial  business  of  justices  is  heavy,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  appoint  paid  justices  or  stipendiary  magistrates' 
to  do  the  work,  and  an  extension  of  the  system  to  the  country 
districts  has  been  often  advocated. 

The  commission  of  the  peace  assigns  to  justices  the  duty  of 
keeping  and  causing  to  be  kept  all  ordinances  and  statutes  for 
the  good  of  the  peace  and  for  preservation  of  the  same,  and  for 
the  quiet  rule  and  government  of  the  people,  and  further  assigns 
"  to  you  and  every  two  or  more  of  you  (of  whom  any  one  of  the 
aforesaid  A,  B,  C,  D,  tic,  we  will,  shall  be  one)  to  inquire  the 
truth  more  fully  by  the  oath  of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county 
of  all  and  all  manner  of  felonies,  poisonings,  enchantments, 
sorceries,  arts,  magic,  trespasses,  forestallings,  regratings,  en- 
grossings,  and  extortions  whatever."  This  part  of  the  commission 
is  the  authority  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  in  seisiam. 
Justices  named  specially  in  the  parenthetical  clause  are  said  to 
be  on  the  quorum.  Justices  for  counties  arc  appointed  by  the 
Crown  on  the  advice  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  usually  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county.  Justices 
for  boroughs  having  municipal  corporations  and  separate  com- 
missions of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  the  lord 
chancellor  either  adopting  the  recommendation  of  the  town  coun- 
cil or  acting  independently.  Justices  cannot  act  as  such  until 
they  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  the  judicial  oath.  A 
justice  for  a  borough  while  acting  as  such  must  reside  in  or  within 
seven  miles  of  the  borough  or  occupy  a  house,  warehouse  or 
other  property  in  the  borough,  but  he  need  not  be  a  burgess. 
The  mayor  of  a  borough  is  ex  effich  a  justice  during  his  year  of 
office  and  the  succeeding  year.  He  takes  precedence  over  all 
borough  justices,  but  not  over  justices  acting  in  and  for  the 
county  in  which  the  borough  or  any  part  thereof  is  situated, 
unless  when  acting  in  relation  to  the  business  of  the  borough. 

'  Where  a  borough  council  desire  the  appointment  of  a  sripendiary 
magistrate  they  may  present  a  petition  for  the  same  to  the  secretary 
of  state  and  it  Is  thereupon  lawful  (or  the  king  to  appoint  to  that 
offioe  a  barrister  of  seven  years'  standing.  He  is  by  virtue  of  hi* 
office  a  justice  for  the  borough,  and  receives  a  yeariy  salary.  pa>'able 
in  four  equal  quarterly  instalments.  On  a  vacancy,  applicatioa 
must  again  be  made  as  for  a  first  appointment.  There  may  be  more 
than  Me  stipendiary  magistrate  for  a  borough. 
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Hw  riMitmiin  of  a  county  ooundl  is  «s  ifieio  a  joMicc  of  the 
|wace  lor  the  county,  and  the  cbainnan  of  an  urban  or  rural 
district  council  for  the  county  in  which  the  district  la  situ- 
ated. Justices  cannot  act  beyond  the  limits  of  the  juiisdic- 
lion  for  which  they  are  appointed,  and  the  warrant  of  a  jusfice 
cannot  be  executed  out  of  his  jurisdiction  unleis  it  be  backed, 
that  is,  endorsed  by  a  justice  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  it  is  to 
be  carried  into  execution.  A  justice  improperly  refusing  to  act 
on  iiis  office,  or  acting  partially  and  corruptly,  may  be  proceeded 
a^inst  by  a  criminal  information,  and  a  justice  refusing  to  act 
may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  An 
action  will  he  against  a  justice  for  any  act  done  by  him  in  excess 
of  his  jurisdiction,  and  for  any  act  within  his  jurisdiaion  which 
has  been  done  wrongfully  and  with  malice,  and  without  reason- 
able or  probable  cause.  But  no  action  can  be  brought  against  a 
justice  for  a  wrongful  conviction  until  it  has  been  quashed.  By 
llie  Justices'  Qualification  Act  t744,  every  justice  for  a  county 
was  required  to  iiave  an  estate  of  freehold,  copyhold,  or  custo- 
mary tenure  in  fee,  for  life  or  a  given  term,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£100.  By  an  act  of  lijs  the  occupation  of  a  house  rated  at  £iac 
waa  made  a  qualification.  No  such  qualificatioos  were  ever 
required  for  a  borough  justice,  and  it  was  not  until  rgod  tliat 
county  justices  were  put  on  tlie  same  footing  in  this  respect. 
Tke  Justices  of  the  Feace  Act  r9o6  did  away  with  all  qualifica- 
tion by  estate.  It  also  removed  the  necessity  for  residence 
witliin  tlie  county,  permitting  the  same  residential  qualification 
as  for  borough  justices, "  within  seven  miles  thereof."  The  same 
act  removed  the  disqualification  of  soiidton  to  be  county  justices 
And  assimilated  to  the  existing  power  to  remove  otlier  justices 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace  the  power  to  exclude  tx  ojicio 
justices. 

The  justices  for  every  petty  sessional  division  of  a  county  or 
for  a  borough  having  a  separste  commission  of  the  peace  must 
appoint  a  fit  person  to  be  their  salaried  clerk.  He  must  be  either 
a  barrister  of  not  less  than  fourteen  yean'  standing,  or  a  solicitor 
of  the  supreme  court,  or  have  served  for  not  less  than  seven 
year*  as  a  clerk  to  a  police  or  atipendiary  magistrate  or  to  a 
metropolitan  police  court.  An  alderman  or  coundDor  of  a 
borough  must  not  be  appointed  as  clerk,  nor  can  a  derk  of  the 
peace  for  the  borough  or  for  the  county  in  which  the  borough  is 
situated  be  appointed.  A  borough  clerk  is  not  allowed  to 
prosecute.  The  salary  of  a  justice's  derk  comes,  in  London, 
out  of  the  police  fund;  in  counties  out  of  the  county  fund;  in 
county  boroughs  out  of  the  borough  fund,  and  in  other  boroughs 
out  of  the  county  fund. 

The  vast  and  multifarious  duties  of  the  justices  cover  some 
portion  of  every  important  head  of  the  criminal  law,  and  extend 
to  a  considerable  number  of  matters  relating  to  the  dvil  law. 
.  In  the  United  States  these  oflicers  are  sometimes  appointed  by 
tke  executive,  sometimes  elected.  Insomestates,  justices  of  the 
peace  have  jurisdiction  in  dvil  cases  given  to  them  by  local 
regulations. 

JOSnCIAB  (med.  Ltii.  Jiutieiaritu  or  Jutltttarltu,  a  judge),  in 
English  history,  the  title  of  the  chief  minister  of  the  Norman  and 
earlier  Angevin  kings.  The  history  of  the  title  in  this  connota- 
tion is  somewhat  obscure.  Jutlkiariut  meant  simply  "  judge," 
and  was  originally  applied,  as  Stubbs  points  out  {Cmut.  Hist. 
1. 389,  note),  to  any  officer  of  the  king's  court,  to  the  chief  justice, 
or  in  a  very  general  way  to  all  and  sundry  who  possessed  courts 
of  their  own  or  were  qualified  to  act  tajudka  In  the  shire-courts, 
even  the  style  tofilalis  Jutliciiiritit  being  used  of  judges  of  the 
royal  court  other  than  the  chief.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  tl.  that  the  title  imimM  or  capiUis  j»stieiari*t,  ta 
Jusliciaritu  Ittius  An[lu€  was  exdusively  applied  to  the  king's 
chief  minister.  The  office,  however,  existed  before  the  style  of 
its  holder  was  fixed;  and,  whatever  their  contemporary  title  (e.{. 
Cuslot  Angliat),  later  writers  refer  to  them  njuslicitrii,  with 
or  without  the  preiix  tumrnus  or  eapilalis  (ibid.  p.  346).  Thus 
Raoulf  Flambard,  the  minister  of  WiUiam  II.,  who  was  probably 
the  first  to  exercise  the  powers  of  a  justiciar,  b  called ywriciartiu 
by  Ordericus  Vitalis. 

The  origin  of  the  justiciarship  is  thus  given  by  Stubbs  (ibid. 
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p.S7<).  The  sheriff  "wax  the  Ung^repreaentaUve  in  aB  matters 
judicial,  military  and  financial  in  the  shite.  From  him,  or  from 
the  courts  of  wliich  he  wss  the  presiding  officer,  appeal  lay  to  tlie 
king  alone;  but  the  king  was  often  absent  tern  Engfaud  and  did 
not  understand  the  language  o<  his  subjects.  In  his  absence  the 
administtatioo  waa  entrusted  to  a  juatidar,  a  regent  or  lieutenant 
of  the  kingdom;  and  the  convenience  being  once  ascertained  of 
having  a  minister  who  could  in  the  whole  kingdom  represent 
the  king,  as  the  sheriff  did  in  the  shire,  the  Juatidtr  became  a 
permanent  functionary." 

The  fact  that  the  kings  were  often  absent  from  England,  and 
that  the  justidatship  waa  hdd  by  great  noUca  ce  churchmen, 
made  this  office  of  an  importance  which  at  times  threatened  to 
ovetihadow  that  of  the  Crown.  It  wax  this  latter  dtcumstance 
which  ultimately  led  to  its  abolition.  Hubert  de  Burgh  ((.*.) 
was  the  last  of  the  great  justuaats;  after  his  fall  (iiji)  the  ju>- 
tldarship  was  not  again  committed  to  a  great  baron,  and  the 
chancellor  soon  took  the  position  formerly  occupied  by  the 
justiciar  as  second  to  the  king  in  dignity,  as  well  as  in  power  and 
influence.  Finally,  under  Edward  I.  and  his  successor,  in  place 
of  the  justiciar — wlio  had  presided  over  all  causes  sioe  rsfu— 
separata  Iwads  were  established  in  the  three  btanchca  into  which 
the  cars*  rtgu  as  a  judicial  body  had  been  divided:  justices  of 
common  pleas,  justices  of  the  king's  beach  and  baroos  of  the 
exchequer. 

Outside  England  the  title  juatidar  was  given  under  Henry  U. 
to  the  seneschal  of  Normandy.  In  Scotland  the  title  ci  justiciar 
was  home,  under  the  earlier  Icings,  by  two  high  offices,  one 
having  his  jurisdiction  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south  of  tlie 
Forth.  They  were  the  king's  lieutenants  for  judidal  and  ad- 
ministrative purposes  and  were  established  in  the  nth  century, 
dther  by  Alexander  I.  or  by  his  successor  David  I.  In  the 
nth  century  a  miipiltr  jtutitiarim  also  appears  in  the  Norman 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  title  and  office  being  probably  borrowed 
from  England;  be  presided  over  the  royal  court  {Uapta  curia) 
and  was,  with  his  assistants,  empowered  to  dedde,  inter  alia, 
all  cases  reserved  to  the  Crown  (see  Du  Cange,  t.v,  t/optler 
Juatitiarita). 

See  W.  Stubbi,  Cmut.  Bist.  tt  Enf/ani;  Dn  Cange,  Ouwrima 
(NioR,  iSaj)  i.v.  "  Justitiariua. 

JUBTICIABT,  HIGH  COURT  OF,  in  Scotland,  the  supreme 
criminal  court,  consisting  of  five  of  the  lords  of  session  together 
with  the  lord  justice-general  and  the  lord  justice-derk  as  president 
and  vice-president  respectively.  The  constitution  of  the  court 
is  settled  by  the  Act  167a  c.  t6.  The  lords  of  justiciary  bold 
drcuits  regulariy  twice  a  year  according  to  the  andent  practice, 
whkh,  however,  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  until  revived 
in  >74£.  For  drcuit  purposes  Scotland  is  divided  into  northern, 
southern  and  western  districts  (see  CntCtilT),  Two  judges 
generally  go  on  a  circuit,  and  in  Glasgow  they  ate  by  qicdal 
statute  authorized  to  sit  in  separate  courts.  By  the  Criminal 
Procedure  (Scotland)  Act  1887  all  the  senators  erf  the  college  of 
justice  are  lords  oommissioneis  of  juxtidaiy.  The  high  court, 
sitting  in  Edinburgh,  has,  in  addition  to  its  general  juria- 
diction,  an  cxdusive  Jurisdiction  for  districts  not  within  the 
jurisdictioD  of  the  dttuita— the  three  Lothiana,  and  Orkney  and 
Shetland.  The  high  court  also  .takes  up  points  of  difficulty 
arising  before  the  special  courts,  like  the  court  for  crown  caaes 
reserved  in  England.  The  court  of  justiciary  has  authority  10 
try  all  crimes,  unless  when  its  jurisdictioD  has  Jbeen  exduded  by 
special  enactment  of  the  legislature.  It  is  also  stated  to  have  an 
inherent  jurisdiction  to  punish  all  aiminal  acts,  even  if  they 
have  never  before  been  treated  as  crimes.  Its  judgments  ate 
believed  to  be  not  subject  to  any  appeal  or  review,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  an  appeal  on  a  point  of  law  would  not  lie  to  (be 
bouse  of  lords.  The  following  crimes  must  be  prosecuted  in  the 
court  of  justiciary:  treason,  murder,  robbery,  rape,  fire-raising, 
deforcement  of  messengers,  breach  of  duty  by  magistrates,  and 
all  offences  for  which  a  statutory  punishment  higher  than 
imprisonment  is  imposed. 

JUSTIFICATION,  in  law,  the  showing  by  a  ddendant  in  a  salt 
of  suffident  reason  why  be  did  what  he  was  called  upon  to  a 
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For  example,  In  an  action  for  assault  and  battery,  the  defendant 
may  prove  in  justification  that  the  prosecutor  assaulted  or  beat 
him  first,  and  that  he  acted  merely  in  self-defence.  The  word 
is  employed  particularly  in  actions  for  defamation,  and  has  in 
this  connexion  a  somewhat  special  meaning.  When  a  libel 
consists  of  a  specific  charge  a  pin  of  justification  is  a  plea  that  the 
words  are  true  in  substance  and  in  fact  (see  Libel  and  Sundei). 
JDSTIN  I.  (45o-s>7),East  Koman  emperor  (51&-517),  was  born 
in  450  as  a  peasant  in  Asia,  but  enlisting  under  Leo  I.  he  rose  to  be 
commander  of  the  imperial  guards  of  Anastasius.  On  the  latter's 
death  in  518  Justin  used  for  his  own  election  to  the  throne 
money  that  he  had  received  for  the  support  of  another  candidate. 
Being  ignorant  even  of  the  rudiments  of  letters,  Justin  entrusted 
the  administration  of  state  to  his  wise  and  faithful  quaestor 
Produs  and  to  his  nephew  Justinian,  though  his  own  experience 
dictated  several  improvements  in  military  affairs.  An  orthodox 
churchman  himself,  he  effected  in  519  a  reconciliation  oi  the 
£astetn  and  Western  Churches,  after  a  schism  of  thirty-five 
years  (see  Hosihsdas).  In  511  he  entered  upon  a  desultory  war 
with  Persia,  in  which  he  co.«perated  with  the  Arabs.  In  511  also 
Justin  ceded  to  Theodoric,  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  the  right  of 
naming  the  consuls.  On  the  ist  of  April  597  Justin,  enfeebled 
by  an  incurable  wound,  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  senate  and 
assumed  Justinian  at  his  colleague;  on  the  ist  of  August  be  died. 
Justin  bestowed  much  care  on  the  repairing  of  public  buildings 
throughout  his  empire,  and  contributed  large  sums  to  repair  the 
damage  caused  by  a  destructive  earthquake  at  Antioch. 

'  See  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  af  the  Roman  Empire  (ed.  Bury, 
1896),  iv.  106-309. 

.  JDSTIH  n.  (d.  578),  East  Roman  emperor  (565-578),  was  the 
nephew  and  successor  of  Justinian  I.  He  availed  himself  of  his 
influence  as  master  of  the  palace,  and  as  husband  oi  Sophia,  the 
niece  of  the  late  empress  llieodora,  to  secure  a  peaceful  election. 
The  first  few  days  of  his  reign — when  he  paid  his  tmde's  debts, 
administered  justice  in  person,  and  proclaimed  universal  religious 
toleration— gave  bright  promise,  but  in  the  face  of  the  lawless 
aristocracy  and  defiant  governors  of  provinces  be  effected  few 
subsequent  reforms.  The  most  important  event  of  his  reign 
was  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards  (7.1.),  who,  entering 
in  568,  under  Alboin,  in  a  few  years  made  themselves  masters  of 
nearly  the  entire  country.  Justin's  attention  was  distracted 
from  Italy  towards  the  N.  and  E.  frontiers:  After  refusing  to 
pay  the  Avars  tribute,  he  fought  several  unsuccessful  campaigns 
■gainst  them.  In  572  his  overtures  to  the  Turks  led  to  a  war 
with  Persia.  After  two  disastrous  campaigns,  in  which  his 
enemies  overran  Syria,  Justin  bought  a  precarious  peace  by  pay- 
ment of  a  yearly  tribute.  The  temporary  fits  of  insanity  into 
which  he  fdl  warned  him  to  name  a  colleague.  Passing  over  his 
own  relatives,  he  raised,  on  the  advice  of  Sophia,  the  general 
Tiberius  (f .«.)  to  be  Caesar  in  December  574  and  withdrew  for  bis 
remaining  years  into  retirement. 

See  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  ef  tU  Roman  Empire  (ed.  Bnry, 
1896),  V.  a-17;  G.  Finlay,  History  ofCreea  (cd.  1877),  L  291-397; 
J.  Buiy,  Tkt  IJtitr  Roman  Empire  (1889),  il  67-79.     (M.  O.  B.'C) 

JUSTIH  (JuKUNin  JusTiNus),  Roman  historian,  probably 
lived  during  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  Of  his  personal  history 
nothing  is  known.  He  is  the  author  of  Hisloriarum  Pkilippi- 
carum  libri  XLIY.,  a  work  described  by  himself  in  his  preface 
as  a  coUectioa  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  passages 
from  the  voluminous  Historiot  pkUippicat  el  totius  mundi 
tri/ines  ei  lerrae  n(iu,written  in  the  time  of  Augustus  by  Fompeius 
Tragus  (f.i.).  The  work  of  Trogus  is  lost;  but  the  frologi  or 
arguments  of  the  text  are  preserved  by  Pliny  and  other  writers. 
Although  the  main  theme  of  Trogus  was  the  rise  and  history  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy,  Justin  yet  permitted  himself  con- 
siderable freedom  of  digression,  and  thus  produced  a  capricious 
anthology  instead  of  a  regular  epitome  of  the  work.  As  it  stands, 
however,  the  history  contains  much  valuable  information.  Tbe 
style,  though  far  from  perfect,  is  clear  and  occasionally  elegant. 
The  book  was  much  used  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  author 
was  sometimes  confounded  with  lustia  Mutyr. 


Ed.pri[iceps(i47o);).G.Craevius(l668);J.P.Cniio*(tis(r7i9); 
CH.  Frotscher  (1827-1830);  J.  Jeep  (1859);  F.RQhl  (1886, with  pro- 
locucs) :  sec  also  J.  1- .  Fischer,  De  clocutunu  JmUni  (l868)j  F.  RQhl, 
Die  Vcrhrcitun!  dcs  J.  im  MiaclalUr  (1871);  O.  Eichert,  Werlerbiuk 
mi  J.  (1881);  Kiihlcr  and  RUhl  in  Nne  Jakrbiditr  Mr  Pkilolope, 
xd.,  ci.,  cxxxiii.  There  sie  tianilations  in  the  chief  Europeaa 
languages;  in  English  by  A.Goldyng  (1564);  R.  Codrington  (>682h 
Brown-Dykes  (1712);  G.  TuinbuU  (1746):  J.  Clarke  (1790): 
J.  S.  Watson  C1853). 

JUSTINIAN  I.  (483-565).  Ftavius  Anidas  Justiniaans,  snr- 
named  the  Great,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  emperon  of  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire,  was  by  birth  a  barbarian,  native  o(  a 
place  called  Tauresium  in  the  district  of  Dardania,  a  region  of 
lUyticum,'  and  was  bom,  roost  probably,  on  the  nth  of  Hay  483. 
His  family  has  been  variously  conjectured,  on  the  strength  of 
the  proper  names  which  its  membetx  are  stated  to  have  borne, 
to  have  been  Teutonic  or  SUvonic.  The  latter  seems  the  more 
probable  view.  His  own  name  was  originally  Uprauda.'  Justini- 
anus  was  a  Roman  name  which  he  took  from  his  uncle  Justin  L, 
who  adopted  him,  and  to  whom  his  advancement  in  life  was  due. 
Of  his  early  life  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople while  still  a  young  man,  and  received  there  an  excellent 
education.  Doubtless  he  knew  Latin  before  Greek;  it  is  alleged 
that  he  always  spoke  Greek  with  a  barbarian  accent.  Whca 
Justin  ascended  the  throne  in  518,  Justinian  became  at  once  a 
person  of  the  first  consequence,  guiding,  especially  in  church 
matters,  the  policy  of  his  aged,  childless  and  ignorant  nndc, 
receiving  high  rank  and  office  at  his  hands,  and  soon  coming  to 
be  regarded  as  his  destined  successor.  On  Justin's  death  in  517, 
having  been  a  few  months  earlier  associated  with  him  as  co- 
emperor,  Justinian  succeeded  without  opposition  to  the  throne. 
About  51J  he  had  married  the  famous  Theodora  (;.*.),  who,  as 
empress  regnant,  was  dosely  associated  in  all  his  actions  till  her 
death  in  547. 

Justinian's  reign  was  filled  with  great  events,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  They  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads:  (t)  his  legal  reforms;  (>)  his  administration  o<  the 
empire;  (3)  his  ecdesiastical  potior;  and  (4)  his  wan  and  fomga 
policy  generally. 

I.  It  is  as  a  legislator  and  codifier  of  the  law  that  Justinian's 
name  is  most  familiar  to  the  modem  world;  and  it  is  therefore 
this  department  of  his  action  that  requires  to  be  most  fully  desk 
with  here.  He  found  the  law  of  the  Roman  empire  in  a  state  of 
great  confusion.  It  consisted  of  two  masses,  wUch  were  usually 
distinguished  as  old  law  (jus  vdia)  and  new  law  (jus  ntmmi. 
The  first  of  these  comprised:  (i.)  all  such  of  the  statutes  (fetn) 
passed  under  the  lepublic  and  early  empire  as  had  not  becmne 
obsolete;  (ii.)  the  decrees  of  the  senate  (senalus  ctimllo)  passed 
at  the  end  of  the  republic  and  during  the  fiist  two  centuries  of  the 
empire;  (iii.)  the  writings  of  the  jurists  of  the  later  republic  and 
of  the  empuT,  and  more  particularly  of  those  jurists  to  whom  tbe 
tight  of  declaring  the  law  with  authority  O'l"  retpomtendi)  had 
been  committed  by  the  emperors.  As  these  jurists  had  m  thdr 
commentaries  upon  the  lega,  senalus  consulla  and  edicts  of  the 
magistrates  practically  incorporated  all  that  was  of  impottanoe 
in  those  documents,  the  books  of  the  jurists  may  aubatantiaUy 
be  taken  as  induding  (i.)  and  (ii.).  These  writings  were  of  coune 
very  numerous,  and  formed  a  vast  mas)  of  literature.  Many  of 
them  had  become  exceedingly  scarce — many  had  been  altogether 
lost.  Some  weie  of  doubtful  authenticity.  They  were  so  ccatly 
that  no  person  of  moderate  means  could  hope  to  possess  any  large 
number;  even  the  public  libiaries  had  nothing  approaching  to  a 
complete  collection.  Moreover,  as  ihey  proceeded  from  a  large 
number  of  independent  authors,  who  wrote  expressing  their  ows 
opinions,  they  contained  many  discrepancies  and  contradicti<»u 
the  dicta  of  one  writer' being  controverted  by  another,  while  yet 
both  writers  might  enjoy  the  same  formal  authority.  A  remedy 
had  been  attempted  to  be  applied  to  this  evil  by  a  law  of  the 

'  It  is  commonly  identified  with  the  modem  KOstendil,  b« 
Uskab  (the  ancient  Skupi)  has  also  been  suggested.  See  Toser, 
HitUandi  of  European  Turkey,  ii.  370. 

•The  name  Uprauda  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  word  ^Ms, 
which  in  Old  Slavic  means  jus,  juslUia,  the  prefix  being  imiply  a 
breathing  frequently  attached  to  Slavonic  r 
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cnqwronTfaeodoiliia  11.  and  Vdcntiiiiui  III.,  wliick  gave  special 
Wright  to  the  writings  of  five  eminent  jurist*  (Papinian,  Paulus, 
Ulpian,  Modestlnua,  Gaiiis);  but  it  was  very  iar  from  removing 
it.  As  regards  the  jia  teltu,  therefore,  the  iudges  and  practi- 
tioners cf  Justinian's  time  had  two  terrible  dilBcultle*  to  contend 
with — first,  the  buUi  of  the  law,  which  made  it  impossible  for  any 
one  to  be  sure  that  he  possessed  anything  like  the  whole  of  the 
authorities  bearing  on  the  point  in  question,  so  that  he  was  always 
liable  to  find  his  opponent  quoting  against  him  some  authority 
for  which  he  could  not  be  prepared;  and,  secondly,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  law,  there  being  a  great  many  important  points  on 
which  differing  opinions  of  equal  legal  validity  might  be  cited, 
10  that  the  practising  counsel  could  not  advise,  nor  the  judge 
dedde,  with  anv  confidence  that  he  was  right,  or  that  a  superior 
court  would  uphold  his  view. 

The  new  law  (Jus  msiim),  which  eontisted  of  the  otdinanrm  of 
the  emperors  promulgated  during  the  middle  and  later  empires 
(tibia,  nseripUt,  mandefa,  itcrela,  usually  called  by  the  general 
name  of  corulituiiona),  was  in  a  condition  not  much  better. 
These  ordinances  or  constitutions  were  extremely  numerous. 
No  complete  collection  of  them  existed,  for  although  two  collec- 
tions (Coda  pttorimus  and  Codex  hermafenumus)  had  been 
made  by  two  jurists  in  the  4th  century,  and  a  large  supple- 
mentary coUection  published  by  the  erapenir  Theodosius  U.  in 
4]8  (Codex  HmdosiatHu),  these  collections  did  not  fbdnde  all 
the  constitutions;  there  were  others  which  it  was  necessary  to  ob- 
tain separately,  but  many  whereof  it  must  have  been  impossible 
for  a  private  person  to  procure.  In  this  branch  too  of  the  law 
there  existed  some,  though  a  less  formidable,  uncertainty;  for 
there  were  constitutions  which  practically,  if  not  formally, 
repealed  or  superseded  others  without  expressly  mentioning 
them,  so  that  a  man  who  relied  on  one  constitution  might  find 
that  it  had  been  varied  or  abrogated  by  another  he  had  never  heard 
of  or  on  whose  sense  he  had  not  put  such  a  construction.  It  was 
therefore  clearly  necessary  with  regard  to  both  the  older  and  the 
newer  law  to  take  some  steps  to  collect  into  one  or  more  bodies  or 
mswrs  so  much  of  the  law  as  was  to  be  regarded  aa  binding, 
ledudng  it  within  a  reasonable  compass,  and  purging  away  the 
contiadktions  or  inconsistendea  which  it  contained.  The  evil 
had  been  long  felt,  and  reforma  apparently  often  proposed,  but 
DOthil^  (except  by  the  oonqtiiation  of  the  Codtx  Ikeodosiama) 
bad  been  done  till  Justinian's  time.  Immediately  after  his 
accession,  in  sa8,  he  appointed  a  oommiasion  to  deal  with  the 
imperial  constitutions  (jut  xovani),  this  being  the  easier  part  of 
the  problem.  The  commissioners,  ten  in  number,  were  directed 
to  go  through  all  the  constitutions  of  which  copies  existed,  to 
idMt  such  as  were  of  practical  value,  to  cut  these  down  by 
letrenching  all  unnecessary  matter,  and  gather  them,  arranged 
in  order  of  date,  into  one  volume,  getting  rid  of  any  contradictions 
by  omitting  one  or  other  of  the  confiicting  passages,'  These 
■tatute  bw  commissioners,  as  ooa  may  all  them,  set  to  work 
forthwith,  and  completed  their  taak  in  fourteen  months,  dis- 
tribnting  the  constitutions  which  they  placed  in  the  new  coUec- 
Uoo  into  ten  books,  in  general  conformity  with  the  order  of  the 
Perpetual  Edict  as  settled  by  Salvius  Julianus  and  enacted  by 
Hadrian.  By  this  means  the  balk  of  the  sutute  bw  was 
■mmeasely  reduced,  its  obscuritiea  and  internal  discrepancies  in 
great  measure  removed,  its  provisions  adapted,  by  the  abrogation 
of  what  was  obsolete,  to  tiie  dicumstances  of  Justinian's  own 
time.  This  CadcxcoiutttotfMim  was  formally  promulgated  and 
enacted  a*  one  great  consolidating  statute  in  529,  all  imperial 
crdinanccs  not  included  in  it  being  repealed  at  one  stroke. 

The  snccos  of  tliis  first  experiment  encouraged  the  emperor 
to  attempt  the  more  difficult  enterprise  of  simplifying  and 
digesting  the  older  law  contained  in  the  treatises  of  the  jurist*. 
Before  entering  on  this,  however,  he  wisely  took  the  preliminary 
step  of  settling  the  more  Important  of  the  legal  questions  as  to 
which  tlie  older  jurists  bad  been  divided  in  opinion,  and  which 
liad  thetcfoie  remained  lottrces  of  difficulty,  a  difficulty  aggra- 

'  See,  for  an  account  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  commission, 
the  constitution  Hate  gnoe,  prefixed  to  tne  revised  Codtx  la  the 
Corfus  jurit  cmUU* 
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vated  by  the  general  decline,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  of  the 
level  of  forensic  and  judicial  learning.  This  was  accomplished 
hj  a  series  of  constitutions  known  a*  the  "Fifty  Decisions" 
(Quiti^tMtinta  daisiena),  along  with  which  there  were  published 
other  ordinances  amending  the  law  in  a  variety  of  points,  in 
which  old  and  now  inconvenient  rules  had  been  suffered  to  subsist. 
Then  In  December  530  a  new  commissian  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  eminent  lawyers,  of  whom  the  president,  the 
famous  Tribonian  (who  had  already  served  on  the  previous  <com> 
mission),  was  an  einlted  official  (quatsler),  four  were  ptotamt 
of  law,  and  the  remaining  eleven  practising  advocates.  The 
instructions  given  to  them  by  the  emperor  were  as  follows^— 
they  were  to  procute  and  peruse  aU  the  writings  of  all  the  autbor- 
Ixed  Jurist*  (those  who  had  enjoyed  the  jus  resptndeiiif) ;  were  to 
extract  from  thoe  writintp  whatever  waa  of  most  permanent 
and  substantial  value,  with  power  to  change  the  expressions  of 
the  author  wherever  conciseness  or  clearness  would  be  thereby 
promoted,  or  wherever  such  a  change  was  needed  in  order  to 
adapt  his  language  to  the  condition  of  the  law  a*  it  stood  In 
Justinian's  time;  were  to  avoid  repetition*  and  oontradietioB*  by 
giving  only  one  statement  of  the  law  upon  each  point;  wen  to 
insert  notUng  at  variance  with  any  provision  contained  in  the 
Codtx  eenslUiiHtHum;  and  were  to  distribute  the  tcsults.of  thcii 
labours  into  fifty  books,  subdividing  each  book  into  title*,  and 
following  generally  the  order  of  the  Perpetual  Edict.* 

These  directions  were  carried  out  with  a  speed  which  i*  *arpti*- 
Ing  when  we  remember  not  only  that  the  work  WK  intermpied 
by  the  terrible  insurrection  which  broke  out  m  Constantinoide'ln 
January  S3>,  and  which  led  to  the  temporary  retirement  from  ' 
office  ot  Tribonian,  but  also  that  the  mass  of  literature  which  had 
to  be  read  through  consisted  of  no  less  than  two  thousand  treat-, 
ises,  comprising  three  millions  of  sentences.  The  commissioners, 
who  had  for  greater  despatch  divided  themselves  into  severs!  com- 
mittees, presented  their  selection  of  extracts  to  the  emperor  ia 
533,  and  he  published  it  as  an  imperial  statute  on  December  i6th 
of  that  year,  with  two  prefatory  constitutions  (those  known  as 
Oimem  reipuUicae  and  Dedit  nobis).  It  Is  the  Latin  volume 
which  we  now  call  the  DitesI  (Ditalc)  or  Patidtas  (DMnre*) 
and  which  is  by  far  the  most  precious  monument  of  the  legal 
genius  of  the  Romans,  and  indeed,  whether  one  regards  theintrin- , 
sic  merit*  of  its  substance  or  the  prodigious  inSaence  it  hss  exerted 
and  still  exerts,  thHinost  remarkable  law-book  that  the  world  hai 
seen;  The  extracts  comprised  in  it  are  Qrss  in  number,  taken 
from  thirty-nine  authon,  and  are  of  greatly  varying  length, 
mostly  only  a  few  lines  long.  About  one-third  (in  quantity) 
come  from  Ulpian,  a  very  copious  writer;  Paulus  stands  next.  "TO 
each  extract  there  is  pr^ed  the  name  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
treatise  whence  it  is  taken.*  The  worst  thing  about  the  Di'ieK 
Is  its  highly  unscientific  arrangement.  TheorderaftheI>erpetaaI 
Edict,  which  appears  to  have  been  taken  as  a  sort  of  model  for  the 
general  scheme  of  books  and  titles,  was  doubtless  convenient  U 
the  Roman  lawyers  from  their  fomiliarity  with  it,  but  was  in 
itself  rather  accidental  and  historical  than  logical.  The  dis- 
position of  the  extracts  inside  each  title  was  still  less  rational; 
it  has  been  shown  by  a  modem  jurist  to  have  been  the  result  of 
the  way  in  which  the  committees  of  the  commissioners  worked 
through  the  books  they  had  to  peruse.*  In  enacting  the  Difttt 
as  a  law  book,  Justinian  repealed  all  the  other  law  contained 
in  the  treatises  of  the  jurists  (that>iu  ottus  which  has  been  already 
mentioned),  and  directed  that  those  treatises  should  never  bit 
dted  in  future  even  by  way  of  illustration;  and  he  of  course  at 
the  same  time  abrogated  aU  the  older  statutes,  from  the  Twelve 
Table*downwards,whiehhadformedapartoftheyM«>tiu.  This 
was  a  necessary  incident  of  his  scheme  of  lefotm.    But  he  went 

'  See  the  constitution  Dto  audon  (Cod.  1. 17,  l). 

•  In  the  middle  ages  people  used  to  cite  passages  by  the  initial 
words;  and  the  Germans  do  so  still,  giving,  however,  tM  number  of 
the  paragraph  ia  the  extract  (if  theic  an  more  pangraphs  than  one), 
and  appending  the  number  of  the  book  and  title.  We  m  Briuln 
and  America  usually  dte  by  the  numben  of  the  book,  the  title  and 
the  pangraph,  without  referring  to  the  initial  words, 

•  See  iluhme,  "  Die  Ordnung  der  Fiagmente  in  den  Pandektcn* 
1  titdo,"  in  Savigny's  ZtUsehr.  /.  fwck.  JisctowuMMcte/t,  vol.  iv. 
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too  far,  and  indeed  attempted  tth&t  was  impoi^Ie,  when  he 
forbade  all  commentaries  upon  the  Di[al.  He  was  obliged  to 
allow  a  Creek  translation  to  be  made  of  it,  but  diiected  this 
tranilatton  to  be  exactly  literal. 

These  two  great  enterprises  had  substantially  despatched 
Justinian's  work;  however,  he,  or  rather  Tribonian,  who  seems 
to  have  acted  both  aa  his  adviser  and  as  his  chief  executive 
officer  in  all  legal  afialre,  conceived  that  a  third  book  was  needed, 
viz.  an  elementary  manual  for  beginnen  which  should  present 
an  outline  of  the  law  in  a  clear  and  simple  form.  The  little  work 
of  Gains,  most  of  which  we  now  possess  under  the  title  of  Cuat- 
mtHlarii  iiulUutioium,  had  served  this  purpose  for  nearly  four 
centuries;  but  much  of  it  had,  owing  to  cbanges.in  the  law,  be- 
come inapplicable,  so  that  a  new  manual  seemed  to  be  required. 
Justinian  accordingly  directed  Tribonian,  with  two  coadjutors, 
Theophilus,  professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  Constantinople, 
and  Dorotheus,  professor  in  the  great  Uw  scho<d  at  Beyrout,  to 
prepare  an  elementary  textbook  on  the  lines  of  Gaiua.  This 
they  did  while  the  Digtst  was  in  progress,  and  produced  the  useful 
little  treatise  which  has  ever  since  been  the  book  with  which 
students  commonly  begin  their  studies  of  Roman  law,  the  Insli- 
iMla  «/  Justinian.  It  was  published  as  a  sUtute  with  full  legal 
validity  shortly  before  the  Ditat.  Such  merits  as  it  poasesaes— 
simplicity  of  arrangement,  clearness  and  conciseness  of  expres- 
sion— belong  less  to  Tribonian  than  to  Gains,  who  was  closely 
followed  wherever  the  alterations  in  the  law  had  not  made  him 
obsolete.  However,  the  spirit  of  that  great  legal  classic  seems  to 
have  in  a  measure  dwelt  with  and  inspired  the  inferior  men  who 
were  recasting  his  work;  the  tnstUults  is  better  both  in  Latinity 
and  in  substance  than  we  should  have  expected  from  the  con- 
dition of  Latin  letters  at  that  epoch,  better  than  the  other  laws 
which  emanate  from  Justinian. 

In  the  four  years  and  a  half  which  elapsed  between  the  publica- 
UoD  of  the  Codex  and  that  of  the  Digest,  many  important  changes 
))ad  been  made  in  the  law,  notably  by  the  publication  of  the 
"  Fifty  Decisions,"  which  settled  many  questions  that  had  exer- 
cised the  legal  mind  and  given  occasion  to  intricate  statutory 
provisions.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  idea  should  present 
itself  of  revising  the  Cwfcx,  so  as  to  introduce  these  changes 
into  it,  for  by  so  doing,  not  only  would  it  be  simpUhed,  but  the 
one  volume  would  again  be  made  to  contain  the  whole  statute 
law,  whereas  now  it  was  necessary  to  read  along  with  it  the 
ordinances  issued  since  its  publication.  Accordingly  another 
commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Tribonian  with  four 
other  coadjutors,  full  power  being  given  them  not  only  to 
incorporate  the  new  constitutions  with  the  Coitx  and  make  in 
it  the  requisite  changes,  but  also  to  revise  the  Codtx  generally, 
cutting  down  or  filling  in  wherever  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  do  sol  This  work  was  completed  in  a  few  months;  and  in 
November  534  the  revised  Codex  {Codex  repelHae  pradeelionis) 
was  promulgated  with  the  force  of  law,  prefaced  by  a  con- 
ttitutiou  {Cordi  nobis)  which  sets  forth  its  history,  and  declares 
it  to  be  alone  authoritative,  the  former  Codex  being  abrogated. 
It  is  this  revised  Codex  which  has  come  down  to  the  modem 
world,  all  copies  of  the  earlier  edition  having  disappeared. 

The  coostitutiona  contained  in  it  number  465a,  the  earliest 
dating  from  Hadrian,  the  latest  being  of  course  Justinian's  own. 
A  few  thus  belong  to  the  period  to  which  the  neater  part  of  the 
Dttisl  belongs,  i.<.  the  so-called  classical  period  01  Roman  law  down 
to  the  time  of  Alexander  Sevcnis  (au) :  but  the  great  majority  are 
later,  and  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  four  great  eras  of  imperial 
legislation,  the  eras  of  Diocletian,  of  Constantino,  of  Theodosius  II., 
and  of  Justinian  himself.  Although  this  Codex  is  said  to  have  the 
same  general  order  as  that  of  the  X>i(<K,  via.  the  order  of  the  Per- 

etual  Edict,  there  are  considerable  differences  of  arrangement 
tween  the  two.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  books.  Its  contents, 
although  of  course  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  to  the  lawyers 
of  that  time,  and  of  much  value  still,  historical  as  well  aa  legal,  are 
far  IcM  intenating  and  scientifically  admiiable  than  the  extracts 
pieserved  in  the  Ditsst.  The  difieience  is  even  greater  than  that 
between  the  English  reports  of  cases  decided  since  the  days  of  Lord 
Holt  and  the  English  acts  of  parliament  for  the  same  two  centuries. 
The  emperor's  scheme  was  now  complete.  All  the  Roman  law 
had  been  gathered  into  two  volumes  of  not  excessive  sixe,  and  a 
satisfactory  manual  (or  betinneis  added.  But  Justinian  and  Tribo- 
nian had  grown  so  food  of  legislating  that  they  found  it  bard  to  leave 


off.  Moreover,  the  very  aimplificationa  that  had  been  so  far  eSectad 
brought  into  view  with  more  clearness  such  anomalies  or  pieces  of 
injustice  as  still  continued  to  deform  the  law.  Thus  no  sooner  had 
the  work  been  rounded  off  than  fresh  excrescences  began  to  becreated 
by  the  publication  of  new  laws.  Between  534  and  565  Juatiniaa 
issued  a  great  number  of  ordinances,  dealing  with  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects and  seriously  altering  the  law  on  many  points — the  majority 
appearing  before  the  death  of  Tribonian,  which  happened  in  545. 
These  ordinances  are  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  new  constitu- 
tions, NattUae  UHStitutUnut  pail  aiiam  (fthptl  Itartttn),  Wn«b. 
Although  the  emperor  had  stated  in  publiahinc  the  Codex  that  all 
further  statutes  (if  any)  would  be  ofncially  collected,  this  pfomiae 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  redeemed.  The  three  c»tleccions  of  the 
Neeets  which  we  possess  are  apparently  private  collections,  nor  do 
we  even  know  how  many  such  constitutions  were  promulgated. 
One  of  the  three  contaiiu  168  (together  with  13  Edicts),  but  sooe 
of  these  are  by  the  emperors  Justin  II.  and  Tiberius  11.  Another, 
the  BO-called*£^ttom<  0/  Julian,  contains  125  Novels  in  Latin;  and 
the  third,  the  Li6er  auikentiiarum  or  vulgata  wersio,  has  r  u,  also 
in  Latin.  This  last  was  the  collection  first  known  and  chiefly  used 
in  the  West  during  the  middle  ages ;  and  ofitsl34only97have  bcea 
written  on  by  the  tlossaiores  or  medieval  ctHnmentatocs;  these  there- 
fore alone  have  been  received  as  binding  in  those  countries  which 
recognize  and  obey  the  Roman  law, — according  to  the  maxim 
Qm^id  non  agnoscii  glessa,  nee  agnoseii  curia.  And,  whereas 
Justinian's  constitutions  contained  in  the  Codex  were  all  issued  ia 
Latin,  the  rest  of  the  book  being  in  that  tongue,  these  Noeeis  wen 
neariy  all  published  in  Greek,  Latin  translations  being  of  course 
made  for  the  use  of  the  western  provinces.  They  are  very  bulky, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  particulariy  the  Ii6th  and  iiStn. 
which  introduce  the  most  sweeping  and  laudable  reforma  into  the 
law  of  intestate  succession,  are  much  more  interesting,  as  supplying 
nnaterials  for  the  history  of  the  time,  social,  economical  and  eccle- 
siastical, than  in  respect  of  any  purely  legal  merits.  They  may  he 
found  printed  in  any  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  eioilis.  • 

This  Corpus  juris,  which  bears  and  immortalises  Jastinfaa's  naae, 
consists  of  the  four  books  described  above:  (1)  The  authoriaed 
collection  of  imperial  ordinances  {Codex  eonstttutionum):  (2)  the 
authorized  collection  of  extracts  from  the  great  jurists  (Digesta  or 
Paudectae) ;  (3)  the  elememary  handbook  (inslUutianes) ;  (4)  the 
unauthorized  collection  of  constitutions  subsequent  to  the  Codex 
{SmUat). 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  the  reader  will  perceive 
that  Justinian  did  not,  according  to  a  strict  use  of  terms,  codify 
the  Roman  law.    By  a  codification  we  understand  the  teductwa 
of  the  whole  pre-existing  body  of  law  to  a  new  form,  the  re-«tating 
it  in  a  series  of  propositions,  scientifically  ordered,  which  may  or 
may  not  contain  some  new  substance,  but  are  at  any  rate  new  ia 
form.    If  he  had,  so  to  speak,  thrown  into  one  furnace  all  the  law 
contained  in  the  treatises  of  the  jurists  and  in  the  imperial 
ordinances,  fused  thein  down,  the  gold  of  the  one  and  the  sUver 
of  the  other,  and  run  thera  oiit  into  new  moulds,  this  would  have 
been  codification.    What  he  did  do  was  something  quite  different. 
It  was  not  codification  but  coiaoIidatk>n,  not  remoulding  but 
abridging.    He  made  extracts  from  the  existing  law,  preserving 
the  old  words,  and  merely  cutting  out  repetitions,  removing  000- 
tradictions,  retrenching  superfluities,  so  as  immensely  to  reduce 
the  bulk  of  the  whole.    And  he  made  not  one  set  of  such  extracts 
but  two,  one  for  the  jurist  law,  the  other  for  the  statute  law.    He 
gave  to  posterity  not  one  code  but  two  digests  or  collections  of 
extracts,  which  are  new  only  to  this  extent  that  they  are  atianged 
in  a  new  order,  having  been  previously  altogether  unconziecud 
with  one  another,  and  that  hctc  and  there  their  words  hsve  beea 
modified  in  order  to  bring  one  extract  into  harmony  with  some 
other.    Except  for  this,  the  matter  it  old  in  expression  as  «cll  as 
in  substance. 

Thus  regarded,  even  without  remarking  that  the  If  mis,  new 
having  been  officially  collected,  much  less  incorporated  with  the 
Codex,  mat  the  symmetry  of  the  structure,  Justinian's  work  may 
appear  to  entitle  him  and  Tribonian  to  m(ich  less  credit  than  they 
iwve  usually  received  for  it.  But  let  it  be  observed,  first,  that  to 
reduce  the  huge  and  confused  mass  of  pre-exisling  law  into  the 
compass  of  thae  two  coUectiooa  was  an  immense  practical  benefit 
to  the  empire;  secondly,  that,  whereas  the  work  which  he  under- 
took was  accomplished  in  seven  years,  the  infinitely  more  difficsfc 
task  of  codification  might  probably  have  been  left  unfinislaed  at 
Tribonian's  death,  or  even  at  Justinian's  own,  and  been  aban- 
doned by  his  successor;  thirdly,  that  ip  the  extracts  preserved  ia 
the  Dital  we  have  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  legal  luminaries 
given  in  their  own  admirably  lucid,  philosophical  and 
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lagaMse,  wkSe  Ib  the  extracts  oi  which  the  Cait*  it  rompoted 
we  find  valuable  historical  evidence  bearing  on  the  admii^stia- 
tion  and  social  condition  of  the  later  Pagan  and  earlier  Christian 
empire;  (ourthly,  that  Justinian's  age,  that  is  to  say,  the  intellect 
of  the  men  whose  services  he  commanded,  was  quite  unequal  to 
to  vast  an  undertaking  as  the  fusing  upon  scientific  principles 
into  one  new  organic  whole  of  the  entire  law  of  the  empire.  With 
sufficient  time  and  labour  the  work  might  no  doubt  have  been 
<loae;  but  what  we  possess  of  Justinian's  own  legislation,  and 
still  more  what  we  know  of  the  general  condition  oi  literary  and 
legal  capacity  In  his  time,  makes  it  certain  that  it  would  not  have 
been  well  done,  and  that  the  result  would  have  been  not  more 
valuable  to  the  Romans  ol  that  age,  and  much  less  valuable  to 
the  modern  world,  than  are  the  results,  preserved  in  the  ViitU 
and  the  Coda,  ol  what  he  and  Tribonian  actually  did. 

To  the  merits  of  the  woik  as  actually  performed  some  reference 
has  already  been  made.  The  chief  defect  of  the  Ditttt  is  in  point 
of  scientific  arrangement,  a  matter  about  which  the  Roman 
lawyers,  perhaps  one  may  aay  the  ancients  generally,  caicd  very 
little.  There  are  some  repetitions  and  some  inconsistencies,  but 
not  more  than  may  fairiy  be  allowed  for  in  a  compilation  of  such 
magnitude  executed  so  rapidly.  Tribonian  has  been  blamed  for 
the  insertions  the  compilers  made  in  the  sentences  of  the  old 
jurists  (the  9<xalled  EmUtmaia  TVsfontiuw) ;  but  it  was  a  part  of 
Justinian's  plan  that  such  insertions  shoidd  be  made,  so  as  to 
adapt  those  sentences  to  the  law  as  settled  in  the  emperor's 
time.  On  Justinian's  own  laws,  contained  in  the  Codt*  and  in 
hit  ATawft,  a  aooKwhat  less  favourable  Judgment  must  be  pro- 
nounced. They,  and  especially  the  latter,  are  diSuse  and  often 
lax  in  expression,  needlessly  prolix,  and  pompously  rhetorical. 
The  policy  of  many,  particularly  of  those  which  deal  with  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  may  also  be  condemned;  yet  some  gratitude  is 
due  to  the  legislator  who  put  the  law  of  intestate  succession  on 
that  plain  and  rational  footing  whereon  it  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued to  stand.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  although 
Justinian  is  so  much  more  familiar  to  us  by  his  legislation  than 
by  anything  else,  this  sphere  of  his  imperial  labour  is  hardly 
tcfencd  to  by  any  of  the  contemporary  historians,  and  then  only 
with  censure.  Pracopius  complains  that  he  and  Tribonian  were 
always  repealing  old  laws  and  enacting  new  ones,  and  accuses 
them  of  venal  motives  for  doing  so. 

The  Ctrfus  Juris  of  Justinian  continued  to  be,  with  naturally  a 
few  additioni  in  the  ordinances  of  wccccdinK  emperors,  the  chief 
taW'bookof  the  Roman  world  till  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty 
when,  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  a  new  system  was  prepared 
and  issued  by  those  sovereigns,  which  we  know  as  the  Basiika.  It 
is  of  course  written  in  Greefc,  and  consists  of  parts  of  the  substance 
of  the  Codex  and  the  DiitsI,  thrown  together  and  often  altered  in 
expression,  together  with  some  matter  from  the  Nooelt  and  imperial 
ordinances  posterior  to  Justinian.  In  the  western  provinces,  which 
had  been  wholly  seveied  from  the  empire  before  the  publication 
«f  the  BatiUca,  the  law  as  settled  by  Justinian  held  its  ground ; 
but  copies  of  the  Corfms  Juris  were  extremely  rare,  nor  did  the 
Btisdy  of  it  revive  until  the  end  of  the  xith  century. 

Ine  best  edition  of  the  Digest  is  that  of  Mommsen  (Berlin 
I86S-1870),  and  of  the  Codtx  that  of  KrOger  (Berlin  1875-1877). 

s.  In  his  financial  administration  of  the  empire,  Justinian  is 
represented  to  us  as  being  at  once  rapacious  and  extravagant. 
His  unwearied  activity  and  inordinate  vanity  led  liim  to  under- 
take a  great  many  costly  public  works,  many  of  them,  such  as 
the  erection  of  palaces  and  churches,  unremunerative.  The 
money  needed  for  these,  for  his  wars,  and  for  buying  off  the 
barbarians  who  threatened  the  frontiers,  had  to  be  obtained  by 
increasing  the  burdens  of  the  people.  They  suffered,  not  only 
from  the  regular  taxes,  which  were  seldom  remitted  even  after 
bad  seasons,  but  also  from  monopolies;  and  Procopius  goes  so  far 
as  to  allege  that  the  emperor  made  a  practice  of  further  recruiting 
his  treasury  by  confiscating  on  slight  or  fictitious  pretexts  the 
property  of  persons  who  had  displeased  Theodora  or  himself. 
Fiscal  severities  were  ho  doubt  one  cause  of  the  insurrections 
which  now  and  then  brake  out,  and  in  the  gravest  of  which, 
(532)  thirty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
opitaL  It  is  not  always  easy  to  discover,  putting  together  the 
trustworthy  evidence  of  Justinian's  own  laws  aod  the  angry 
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oompltinta  o{  Procopius,  what  wn  the  natuie  and  JotttficatioB 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  dvU  administration.  But  the 
general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  these  changes  were  alwaya 
in  the  direction  of  further  centralization,  increasing  the  power  li 
the  chief  ministers  and  their  offices,  bringing  all  more  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  Crown,  and  in  some  cases  HmiUpg  the 
powers  and  appropriating  the  funds  of  local  munidpalitio. 
Financial  necessities  compelled  retrenchment,  so  that  m  certain 
number  of  offices  were  suppretsed  altogether,  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  offic^bolding  dass,  which  wns  numerous  and  wealthy, 
and  had  almost  come  to  kx>k  00  the  dvil  service  as  its  hereditary 
possessioa.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  pclicy  was 
the  discontinuance  of  the  consulship.  This  great  ^ce  had  re- 
mained a  dignity  centuries  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  power; 
but  it  was  a  very  costly  dignity,  the  holder  being  cgqMcted  to 
spend  large  sums  in  public  displays.  As  these  sums  were  provided 
by  the  state,  Justinian  saved  something  considerable  by  stopping 
the  payment.  He  named  no  consul  after  Baailius,  who  was  the 
name-giving  consul  of  541. 

In  a  bureaucratic  despotism  the  greatest  merit  of  asoverdgn 
is  to  choose  capable  and  honest  ministers.  Justinian's  sdections 
were  usually  capable,  but  not  so  often  honest;  probably  it  wsa 
hard  to  find  thoroughly  upright  officials;  possibly  they  would  net 
have  been  most  serviceable  in  carrying  out  the  imperial  wiU,  and 
espedally  in  replenishing  the  imperial  treasury.  Even  the  great 
Tribonian  labours  under  the  reproach  of  corruption,  while  the 
fact  that  Justinian  maintained  John  of  Cappadoda  in  power  long 
after  his  greed,  his  unscrupulousnesa,  and  the  excesses  of  bin 
private  life  bad  excited  the  anger  of  the  whole  empire,  reflects 
Uttle  credit  on  his  own  prindples  of  government  and  sense  oC 
duty  to  bis  subjects.  The  department  of  administnttiaa  ia 
which  be  teems  to  have  felt  most  personal  interest  was  that  ol 
public  works.  He  spent  immense  sums  on  buildings  of  all.torti^ 
on  quays  and  harbours,  on  fortifications,  repairing  the  walls  of 
cities  and  erecting  castles  in  Thrace  to  check  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarians,  on  aqueducts,  on  monasteries,  above  all,  upon 
churches.  Of  Uksc  works  only  two  remain  perfect,  St  Sophia  in 
Comtaotinople,  now  a  mosque,  and  one  of  the  architectural 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  the  church  of  SS  Sergius  and  Bacchus, 
now  commonly  called  little  St  Sophia,  which  stands  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  great  church,  and  is  in  its  way  a  very  delicate  and- 
beautiful  piece  of  work.  Tlie  church  of  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna, 
though  built  in  Justinian's  icigit,  and  containing  mosaic  pictures- 
of  him  and  Theodora,  does  not  appear  to  have  o^red  anything  to 
hit  mind  or  purse. 

3.  Justinian's  ecdesiastical  policy  was  so  complex  and  varying 
that  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  do  more 
than  indicate  its  bare  outlines.  For  nuuiy  yean  before  the 
accession  of  his  uncle  Justin,  the  Eastern  world  had  been  vexed 
by  the  struggles  of  the  Monopbysite  party,  who  recognized  only 
one  nature  in  Christ,  against  the  view  wluch  then  and  ever  since 
has  maintained  itself  aa  orthodoi^  that  the  divine  and  human 
natures  coexisted  in  Him.  The  latter  doctrine  had  triumphed  at 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  was  held  by  the  whole  Wcatera 
Church,  but  Egypt,  great  part  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
considerable  minority  even  in  Constantinople  dung  to  Monopby- 
sitism.  The  emperors  Zeno  and  Aoastasiua  had  been  strongly 
suspected  of  it,  and  the  Roman  bishops  had  refused  to  communis 
cate  with  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  since  484,  when  they 
had  condemned  Acacius  for  accepting  the  formula  of  condUatioB 
issued  by  Zeno.  One  of  Justinian's  first  public  act*  was  to  put 
an  end  to  this  schism  by  inducing  Justin  to  make  the  then  patri- 
arch renounce  this  formula  and  declare  his  full  adhesion  to  the 
creed  of  Chalcedon.  When  he  himself  came  to  the  throne  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Mooophysites  to  come  in  by  sum- 
moning tome  of  their  leaders  to  a  conference.  This  failing,  he 
ejected  suspected  prelates,  snd  occasionally  persecuted  them, 
though  with  far  less  severity  than  that  applied  to  the  heretics  of 
a  deeper  dye,  such  as  Mootanists  or  even  Arians.  Not  long  after- 
wards, his  attention  having  been  called  to  the  spread  of  Otigen- 
istic  opinions  in  Syria,  he  issued  an  edict  condemning  fourteen 
propositions  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  (real  AkxandriaiM 
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■ad  eaiued  a  lynod  to  be  held  under  the  presidency  of  Mennu 
(whom  he  hadnunedpatriarcbofConatantinople), which  renewed 
the  condemnation  of  the  impugned  doctrines  and  anathematiied 
Origen  himieif.  Still  later,  be  was  induced  by  the  machinations 
of  some  of  the  prelates  who  haunted  his  court,  and  by  the  infhience 
o<  Theodora,  herself  much  interested  in  theological  questions, 
and  more  than  suspected  of  Monophysitism,  to  raise  a  needless, 
mischievous,  and  protracted  controversy.  The  Monophysites 
stMi>etimes  alleged  that  they  could  not  accept  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Chaicedon  because  that  council  had  not  condemned, 
but  (as  they  argued)  virtually  approved,  three  writers  tainted 
with  Nestorian  principles,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret, 
and  Ibaa,  bishop  of  Edeasa.  It  was  represented  to  the  emperor, 
who  was  still  pursued  by  the  desire  to  bring  back  the  schismatics, 
that  a  great  step  would  have  been  taken  towards  reconciliation  if 
a  condemnation  of  these  teachers,  or  rather  of  such  of  their  books 
as  were  complained  of,  could  be  brought  about,  since  then  the 
Chalcedooian  party  woidd  be  purged  from  any  appesrance  of 
sympathy  with  the  errors  of  Nestorius.  Not  stopping  to  reflect 
that  in  the  angry  and  suspicious  state  of  men's  minds  be  was  sure 
to  lose  as  much  in  one  direction  as  he  would  gain  in  the  other, 
Justinian  entered  into  the  idea,  and  put  forth  an  edict  exposing 
and  denouncing  the  errors  contained  in  the  writings  of  Theodore 
generally,  in  the  treatise  of  Theodoret  against  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
and  In  a  letter  of  Bishop  Ibas  (a  letter  whose  authenticity  was 
doubted,  but  which  passed  under  his  name)  to  the  Persian  bishop 
Maris.  This  edict  was  circulated  through  the  Christian  world  to 
be  subscribed  by  the  bishops.  The  four  Eastern  patriarchs,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  Eastern  prelates  generally,  subscribed, 
though  refaictantly,  for  it  was  felt  that  a  dangerous  precedent 
was  being  set  whoi  dead  authors  were  anathematized,  and  that 
this  new  movement  could  hardly  fail  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
the  eouncH  of  Chaicedon.  Among  the  Western  bishops,  who 
were  less  disposed  both  to  Monophysitism  and  to  subservience, 
and  especially  by  those  of  Africa,  the  edict  was  earnestly  resisted. 
When  it  was  found  that  Pope  Vigilius  did  not  forthwith  comply, 
be  was  summoned  to  Constantinople.  Even  there  he  rented, 
not  so  much,  it  would  seem,  from  any  scruples  of  his  own,  for  he 
was  net  a  high-minded  man,  as  because  he  knew  that  he  dared 
not  return  to  Italy  if  be  gave  way.  Long  disputes  and  negotia- 
tioas  followed,  the  end  of  which  was  that  Justinian  summoned 
a  general  council  of  the  church,  that  which  we  reckon  the  Fifth, 
which  coademoed  the  impugned  writings,  and  anathenutized 
several  other  heretical  authors.  Its  decrees  were  received  in  the 
East  but  long  contested  in  the  Western  Church,  where  a  schism 
•row  that  lasted  for  seventy  years.  This  is  the  controversy 
known  IS  that  of  theThree  Chapters  ( Tria  c<i^><ii{ii,r|)(a  K^iXota), 
apparently  from  the  three  propositions  or  condemnations  con- 
tahied  In  Justinian's  original  edict,  one  relating  to  Theodore's 
writings  and  person,  the  second  to  the  incriminated  treatise  of 
'Hwodoret  (whose  person  was  not  attacked),  the  third  to  the 
Itttei  (if -genuine)  of  Ibas  (see  Hefde,  ConcUieutetckklile,  ii.'777). 
At  the  very  end  of  his  long  career  of  theoh>gicai  discussion, 
Justinian  himself  lapsed  into  heresy,  by  accepting  the  doctrine 
that  the  earthly  body  of  Christ  was  incorruptible,  insensible  to 
the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  a  doctrine  which  had  been  advanced 
by  Julian,  bishop  of  Halicarnassus,  and  went  by  the  name  of 
Aphthartodocetism.  According  to  his  usual  practice,  he  issued 
an  edict  enforcing  this  view,  and  requiting  all  patriarchs,  metro- 
politans, and  bidiops  to  subscribe  to  it.  Some,  who  not  un- 
naturally held  that  it  was  rank  Monophysitism,  refused  at  once, 
and  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  among  them  Eutychius  the 
eminent  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Others  submitted  or 
temporized ;  but  before  there  had  been  time  enough  for  the  matter 
to  b<  carried  through,  the  emperor  died,  having  tarnished  if  not 
Mteriy  forfeited  by  this  last  error  the  reputation  woo  by  a  life 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Orthodoxy. 

'  As  no  preceding  sovereign  had  been  so  much  interested  in 
church  affairs,  so  none  seems  to  have  shown  so  much  activity  as  a 
persecutor  both  of  pagans  and  of  heretics.  He  renewed  with 
•dditionat  stringency  the  bws  against  both  these  classes.  The 
former  embraced  a  large  part  of  the  rural  popubitioa  in  certrin 


secluded  districts,  audi  as  parts  of  Asa  'Hiner  and  Pelopan- 
nesus;  and  we  are  told  that  the  efforts  directed  against  them 
resulted  in  the  forcible  baptism  of  70,000  penoos  in  Asia 
Minor  alone.  Paganism,  however,  survived;  we  find  it  in 
Lacoaia  in  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  and  in  northern  Syria  it 
has  lasted  till  our  own  times.  There  were  also  a  good  many 
crypto-pagans  among  the  educated  population  of  the  capitaL 
Procopius,  for  instance,  if  he  was  not  actually  a  Pagan,  was 
certainly  very  little  of  a  Christian.  Inquhries  made  in  the  third 
year  of  Justinian's  reign  drove  nearly  all  of  these  persons  into  an 
outward  conformity,  and  their  offq>ring  seem  to  have  become 
ordinary  Christians.  At  Athens,  the  philosophers  vibo  taught  in 
the  schools  hallowed  by  memoiies  of  Plato  still  openly  professed 
what  pasaed  tor  Paganism,  though  It  was  really  a  body  of  moral 
doctrine,  strongly  tinged  with  mysticism,  in  which  there  was  far 
more  of  Christianity  and  of  the  speculative  metaphysics  of  the 
East  than  of  the  old  Olympian  religion.  JustinUn,  partly  from 
religious  motives,  partly  because  he  discountenanced  all  rivab 
to  the  imperial  university  of  Constantinople,  closed  tbesi 
Athenian  schools  (519).  The  professors  sought  refoge  at  the 
court  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  but  were  soon  so  much  ifisgusted 
by  the  ideas  and  practices  of  the  fire-worshippen  that  they  re- 
turned to  the  emigre,  Chosroes  having  magnanimously  obtained 
from  Justinian  a  promise  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  pan 
the  rest  of  theirdaysunmolested.  Heresy  proved  moreobstinatc. 
The  severities  directed  against  the  MontaniaCs  of  Phrygia  led  to  s 
furious  war,  in  which  moat  of  the  sectaries  perished,  while  the 
doctrine  was  not  extinguished.  Harsh  laws  provoked  the 
Samaritans  to  a  revolt,  from  whose  effects  Palestnie  bad  not 
recovered  when  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  following  century. 
The  Nestorians  and  the  Eutychlan  Monophysites  were  not  threa- 
tened with  such  severe  civil  penalties,  although  their  warship 
was  interdicted,  and  their  bishops  were  sometimes  banished; 
but  this  vexatious  treatment  was  quite  enough  to  keep  them  dis- 
affected, and  the  rapidity  of  the  Mahommedan  conquests  may  be 
partly  traced  to  that  alienation  of  the  bulk  of  the  Egyptian  and 
a  large  part  of  the  Syrian  population  which  dates  from  Justinian^ 
persecutions. 

4.  Justinian  was  engaged  in  three  great  foreign  wan,  two  of 
them  of  his  own  seeking,  the  third  a  legacy  which  nearly  every 
emperor  had  come  into  for  throe  centuries,  the  secular  strife  of 
RomeaodPeraia.  TheSaswnid  kings  of  Persia  mledadominlon 
which  extended  from  the  confines  of  Syria  to  those  of  India,  and 
from  the  straits  of  Oman  to  the  Caucasus.  The  martial  char- 
acter of  their  population  made  them  formidable  enemies  to  the 
Romans,  whose  troops  were  at  this  epoch  mainly  harbarisn^. 
the  settled  and  civilized  subjects  of  the  empire  being  as  a  rule 
averse  from  war.  When  Justinian  came  to  the  throne,  his  troop* 
were  maintaining  an  unequal  struggle  on  the  Euphrates  against 
the  armies  of  Kavadh  I.  (g.*.).  After  some  campaigns,  in  which 
tlie  skill  of  Belisarius  obtained  considerable  successes,  a  peace 
was  concluded  in  533  with  Chosroes  I.  (f.t.).  This  lasted  till 
539,  when  Chosroes  declared  war,  alleging  (hat  Justinian  bad, 
been  secretly  intriguing  tgainst  him  with  the  Hephthalite  Huns, 
and  doubtless  moved  by  alarm  and  envy  at  the  victories  which 
the  Romans  had  been  gaining  in  Italy.  The  emperor  was  too 
much  occupied  in  the  West  to  be  able  adequately  to  defend  his 
eastern  frontier.  Chosroes  advanced  into  Syria  with  little 
resistance,  and  in  S40  captured  Antioch,  then  the  greatest  dty 
in  Asia,  carrying  off  its  inhabitants  into  captivity.  The  war 
continued  with  varying  fortunes  for  four  years  more  in  this 
quarter;  while  in  the  meantime  an  even  fiercer  struggle  had  begun 
in  the  mountaittous  region  inhabited  by  the  Laxi  at  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  Black  Sea  (see  Cotcms).  When  after 
two-and-twenty  years  of  fighting  no  substantial  advantage  had 
been  gained  by  either  party,  Chosroes  agreed  in  562  to  a  peace 
which  left  Lazica  to  the  Ramans,  but  under  the  dishonourable 
condition  of  their  paying  30,000  pieces  of  gold  annually  to  the 
Persian  king.  Thus  no  result  of  permanent  importance  flowed 
from  these  Persian  wars,  except  that  they  greatly  weakened  the 
Roman  Empire,  Increased  Justinian's  financial  embarrassments, 
and  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  with  suffident  vigour  his 
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cnterpriies  in  tlw  West.    (See  further  Pebsu:  AticlaU  HUary, 
"  The  Sasianid  Dynasty.") 

These  enterprises  had  begun  in  5J3  with  on  attack  on  the 
Vandals,  who  were  then  reigning  in  Africa.  Belisarius,  des- 
patched from  Constantinople  with  a  large  fleet  and  army,  landed 
wiilkout  opposition,  and  destroyed  the  barbarian  power  in  two 
engagements.  North  Aftia/rom  beyond  the  straits  of  Gibralur 
to  the  Syrtes  became  again  a  Roman  province,  although  the 
Moorish  tribes  of  the  interior  maintained  a  species  of  indepen- 
dence; and  part  of  soutliem  Spain  was  also  recovered  for  the 
empire.  The  ease  with  which  so  important  a  conquest  had  been 
effected  encouraged  Justinian  to  attack  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy, 
whose  kingdom,  though  vast  in  extent,  for  it  included  part  of 
south-eastern  Gaul,  Raelia,  Dalmalia  and  part  of  Fannonia,  as 
well  as  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  had  been  grievously 
weakened  by  the  death  first  of  the  great  Theodotic,  and  some 
years  later  of  his  grandson  Athalaric,  so  that  the  Gothic  nation 
was  practically  without  a  head.  Justhiian  began  the' war  in 
5JS,  taking  as  his  pretext  the  murder  of  Queen  Amalasuntha, 
daughter  of  Theodoric,  who  had  placed  hetaelf  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  alleging  that  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  had  always 
owned  a  species  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  at  Constantinople. 
There  Was  some  foundation  for  this  ebim,  although  of  course  it 
could  not  have  been  made  effective  against  Theodoric,  who  was 
more  powerful  than  his  supposed  suzerain.  Bclisarius,  who  had 
been  made  commander  of  the  Italian  expedition,  overran  Sidly, 
reduced  southern  Italy,  and  in  536  occupied  Rome.  Here  he  was 
attacked  in  the  following  year  by  Vitiges,  who  had  been  chosen 
•king  by  the  Goths,  wHh  a  greatly  superior  forte.  After  a  siege 
of  over  a  year,  the  energy,  skill ,  and  courage  of  Belisarim,  and  the 
sickness  which  was  preying  on  the  Gothic  troops,  obliged  Vitiges 
to  retire.  Bclisarius  pursued  his  diminished  army  northwards, 
shut  him  up  in  Ravenna,  and  ultimately  received  the  surrender 
of  that  impregnable  city.  Vitigeswassentprisonerto  Constanti- 
nople, where  Justinian  treated  him,  as  he  had  previously  treated 
the  captive  Vandal  king,  with  clemency.  The  imperial  adminis- 
tration was  established  through  Italy,  but  its  rapacity  soon  began 
to  exdte  discontent,  and  the  kernel  of  the  Gothic  nation  had  not 
submitted.  After  two  short  and  unFortunate  reigns,  the  crown 
had  been  bestowed  on  Totila  or  Baduila,  a  warrior  of  distinguished 
abilities,  who  by  degrees  drove  the  imperial  generals  and  governors 
out  of  Italy.  Bclisarius  was  sent  against  him,  but  with  forces 
too  small  for  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  He  moved  from  place 
to  place  during  several  years,  but  saw  city  after  dty  captured 
by  or  open  its  gates  to  Totila,  tilt  only  Ravenna,  Olranto  and 
Ancona  remain«i.  Justinian  was  occupied  by  the  ecclesiastical 
controversy  of  the  Three  Chapters,  and  had  not  the  money  to  fit 
out  a  proper  army  and  fleet;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  wt^  ever  have  roused  himself  to  the  necessary  exertions  but 
for  the  presence  at  Constantinople  of  a  knot  of  Roman  exiles, 
who  kept  urging  him  to  reconquer  Italy,  representing  that  with 
their  help  and  the  sympathy  of  the  people  it  would  not  be  a 
difficult  enterprise.  The  emperor  at  last  complied,  and  in  553 
a  powerful  army  was  despatched  under  Naises,  an  Armenian 
eunuch  now  advanced  in  life,  but  reputed  the  most  skilful  general 
of  the  age,  as  Bclisarius  was  the  hottest  soldier.  He  marched 
along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  encountered  the  army 
of  Totila  at  Taginae  not  far  from  Cesena.  Totila  was  slain,  and 
the  Gothic  cause  irretrievably  lost.  The  valiant  remains  of  the 
nation  made  another  stand  under  Teias  on  the  Lactarian  Hill  in 
Campania;  after  that  they  disappear  from  history.  Italy  was 
recovered  for  the  empire,  but  it  was  an  Italy  terribly  impoverished 
and  depopulated,  whose  possession  carried  little  strength  with 
it.  Justinian's  policy  both  in  the  Vandalic  and  in  the  Gothic  War 
stands  condemned  by  the  result.  The  resources  of  the  state, 
win'ch  might  better  have  been  spent  in  defending  the  northern 
frontier  against  Slavs  and  Huns  and  the  eastern  frontier  against 
Persians,  were  consumed  in  the  conquest  of  two  countries  which 
bad  suffered  too  much  to  be  of  any  substantial  value,  and  which, 
separated  by  language  as  well  as  by  intervening  seas,  could 
not  be  permanently  retained.  However,  Justinian  must  have 
been  almost  pretematurally  wise  to  have  foreseen  this:  his 


conduct  was  in  the  circumstances  only  what  might  have  beea 
expected  from  on  ambitious  prince  who  perceived  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  territories  that  had  formeriy  betonged  to  the 
empire,  and  over  which  its  rights  were  oonceived  to  be  only 
suspended. 

Besides  these  three  great  foreign  wan,  Justiman's  reign  was 
troubled  by  a  constant  succession  of  bonier  inroads,  especially 
on  the  northern  frontier,  where  the  various  Slavonic  and  Hunnish 
tribes  who  were  established  along  the  lower  Danube  and  on  ths 
north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  made  frequent  marauding  expedl> 
tions  into  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  sometimes  penetrating  as  far  as 
the  walls  of  Constantinople  in  one  direction  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  in  another.  Immcnoe  damage  was  inflicted  by  these 
marauders  on  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  who  seem  to  have 
been  mostly  too  peaceable  to  defend  them&lves,  and  whom  the 
emperor  could  not  spare  troops  enougjh  to  protect.  Fields  were 
laid  waste,  villages  burnt,  large  numbers  of  people  carried  into 
captivity;  and  on  one  occasion  the  capital  was  itself  in  danger. 

5.  It  only  remains  to  say  something  regarding  Justinian's 
peisonal  character  and  capacities,  with  regard  to  which  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  among  historians.  The  civilians, 
looking  on  him  as  a  patriarch  of  their  science,  have  as  a  rule 
extolled  his  wisdom  and  virtues;  while  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Roman  Church,  from  Cardinal  Baronius  downwards,  have  been 
offended  by  his  arbitrary  conduct  towards  the  popes,  and  by 
his  last  lapse  into  heresy,  and  have  therefore  been  disposed  to 
accept  the  stories  which  ascribe  to  him  perfidy,  cruelty,  rapacity 
and  extravagance.  The  difHculty  of  arriving  at  a  fair  conclusion 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  Ptocopius,  who  is  our  chief  authority 
for  the  events  of  his  reign,  speaks  with  a  very  different  voice 
in  his  secret  memoirs  (the  A  nadola)  from  that  which  he  has  used 
la  bis  published  history,  and  that  some  of  the  accusations  con- 
tained in  the  former  work  arc  so  rancorous  and  improbable  that  a 
certain  measure  of  discre(Ut  attaches  to  everything  which  it  con- 
tains. The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Justinian  was  not  a  great 
ruler  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  of 
large  views,  deep  insight,  a  capacity  for  forming  just  such  plans 
as  the  circumstances  needed,  and  carrying  them  out  by  a  skilful 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  But  be  was  a  man  of  considerable 
abilities,  wonderful  aaivity  of  mind,  and  admirable  industry. 
He  was  interested  in  many  things,  and  threw  himself  with  ardour 
into  whatever  he  took  up;  he  contrived  schemes  quickly,  and 
pushed  them  on  with  an  energy  which  usually  made  them  succeed 
when  no  long  time  was  needed,  for,  if  a  project  was  delayed,  there 
was  a  risk  of  his  tiring  of  it  and  dropping  it.  Although  vain  and 
full  of  self-confidence,  he  was  easily  led  by  those  who  knew  how 
to  get  at  him,  and  particularly  by  his  wife.  She  exercised  over 
him  that  influence  which  a  stronger  character  always  exercises 
over  a  weaker,  whatever  their  respective  positions;  and  unfortu- 
nately it  was  seldom  a  good  bifluence,  for  Theodora  (;.>.)  seems 
to  have  been  a  woman  who,  with  all  her  brilliant  gifts  of  intelli- 
gence and  manner,  had  no  principles  and  no  pity.  Justinian  was 
rather  quick  than  strong  or  profound;  his  policy  does  not  strike 
one  as  the  result  of  deliberate  and  well-considered  views,  but 
dictated  by  the  hopes  and  fandes  of  the  moment.  His  activity 
was  in  so  far  a  misfortune  as  it  led  him  to  attempt  too  many  things 
at  once,  and  engage  in  undcrtalcings  so  costly  that  oppression 
became  necessary  to  provide  the  funds  for  them.  Even  his 
devotion  to  work,  which  excites  our  admiration,  in  the  centre  of  a 
luxurious  court,  was  to  a  great  extent  unprofitable,  for  it  was 
mainly  given  to  theological  controversies  which  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  could  settle.  Still,  after  making  ail  deductions,  it  is 
plain  that  the  man  who  accomplished  so  much,  and  kept  the 
whole  world  so  ocaipicd,  as  Justinian  did  during  the  thirty-eight 
years  of  his  reign,  must  have  possessed  no  common  abilities.  He 
was  affable  and  easy  of  approach  to  all  his  subjects,  with  a 
pleasant  address;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been,  like  his  wife, 
either  cruel  or  revengeful.  We  hear  several  times  of  his  sparing 
thosewhohadconspiredagainsthim.  Buthewasnot  scrupulous 
in  the  means  he  employed,  and  he  was  willing  to  maintain  in  power 
detestable  ministers  if  only  they  served  him  efficiently  and  filled 
his  coffers.    His  chief  ptasioa,  after  that  for  his  own  fame  and 
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glory,  Menu  to  have  btto  for  theology  aad  religion;  it  was 
in  this  field  that  his  literary  powers  exerted  themselves  (for  he 
wrote  controversial  treatises  and  hymns),  and  his  taste  also,  for 
among  his  numerous  buildings  the  churches  are  those  on  which  he 
spent  most  thought  and  money.  Considering  that  his  legal  reforms 
arc  those  by  which  his  name  is  mainly  known  to  posterity,  it  is 
curious  that  we  should  have  hardly  any  information  as  to  his  legal 
knowledge,  or  the  share  which  he  took  in  those  reforms.  In 
person  he  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  height,  well-shaped, 
with  plenty  of  fresh  colour  in  his  cheeks,  and  an  extraordinary 
power  of  doing  without  food  and  sleep.  He  spent  most  of  the 
night  in  reading  or  writing,  and  would  sometimes  go  for  a  day 
with  no  food  but  a  few  green  herbs.  Two  mosaic  figures  of  him 
exist  at  Ravenna,  one  in  the  apae  of  the  church  of  S.  Vitale,  the 
other  in  <he  church  et  S.  ApoUinare  in  Urbe;  but  of  couise  one 
cannot  be  sure  how  far  in  sudi  a  material  the  portrait  fairly  repre- 
sents the  original.  He  had  no  children  by  his  marriage  with 
Theodora,  and  did  not  marry  after  her  decease.  On  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  November  565,  the  crown  passed 
to  his  nephew  Justin  U. 

Authorities. — For  the  life  of  Justinian  the  chief  authorities  are 
Procopius  iHistoriae,  De  atdificiis,  Anccdola)  and  (from  552  a.o.) 
the  History  of  A^.lthias;  the  Chronicle  of  Johannes  Malalas  is  also 
of  value.  Occasional  reference  muse  be  made  to  the  writings  of 
Jordanes  and  Marccllinus,  and  even  to  the  late  compilations  of 
Ccdrcnus  and  Zonaras.  The  Vita  Justiniani  of  Ludcwig  or  Ludmg 
(Halle,  1731),  a  work  of  patient  research,  is  frequently  referred  to 
by  Gibbon  in  his  important  chapters  relating  to  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
in  the  DtcUne and  Fail  (sec  Bur>- sedition,  1900).  There  isa  Viedi 
Juitinien  by  Isambert  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1856).  Sec  also  Hutton's 
Chunk  of  the  Sixth  Century  (1897):  J.  B.  Bur>''s  Later  Roman  Empire 
(1889):  Hods\an's  ll^y  and  her  Inraders  (1880).  (J.  Ba.) 

JUSTINIAN  n„  RBlKOTHETtTS  (669-7 1 1),  Esst  Koman  emperor 
685-695  and  704-7it,  succeeded  his  father  Constantine  IV., 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  His  reign  was  unhappy  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  After  a  successful  invasion  he  made  a  truce  with  the 
Arabs,  which  admitted  them  to  the  joint  possession  of  Armenia, 
Iberia  and  Cyprus,  while  by  removing  1 2,000  Christian  Maronites 
from  their  native  Lebanon,  he  gave  the  Arabs  a  command  over 
Asia  Minor  of  which  they  took  advantage  in  692  by  conquering  all 
Armenia.  In  6S8  Justinian  decisively  defeated  the  Bulgarians. 
Meanwhile  the  bitter  dissensions  caused  in  the  Church  by  life 
emperor,  his  bloody  persecution  of  the  Manichaeans,  and  the 
rapacity  with  which,  through  his  creatures  Stsphanus  and 
Theodatus,  he  extorted  the  means  of  gratifying  his  sumptuous 
tastes  and  his  mania  for  erecting  costly  buildings,  drove  his 
subjects  into  rebellion.  In  695  they  rose  luder  Leontius, 
and,  after  cutting  off  the  emperor's  nose  (whence  his  surname), 
banished  him  to  Chcrson  in  the  Crimea.  Leontius,  after  a 
reign  of  three  years,  was  in  turn  dethroned  and  imprisoned 
by  Tiberius  Absimarus,  who  next  assumed  the  purple.  Jus- 
tinian meanwhile  had  escaped  from  Chcrson  and  married  Theo- 
dora, sister  of  Busirus,  khan  of  the  Khazars.  Compelled, 
however,  by  the  intrigues  of  Tiberius,  to  quit  bis  new  home,  he 
fled  to  Tcrbclis,  king  of  the  Bulgarians.  With  an  army  of  1 5,000 
horsemen  Justinian  suddenly  pounced  upon  Constantinople, 
slew  his  rivals  Leontius  and  Tiberius,  with  thousands  of  their 
partisans,  and  once  more  ascended  the  throne  in  704.  His 
second  reign  was  marked  by  an  unsuccessful  war  against  Tcr- 
bclis, by  Arab  victories  in  Asia  Minor,  by  devastating  expedi- 
tions sent  against  his  own  cities  of  Raveima  and  Cherson, 
where  he  inflicted  horrible  punishment  upon  the  disaSected 
nobles  and  refugees,  and  by  the  same  cruel  rapacity  towards 
his  subjects.  Conspiracies  again  broke  out:  Bardanes,  sur- 
nametf  Philippicus,  assumed  the  purple,  and  Justinian,  the 
last  of  the  house  of  Hcradius,  was  assassinated  in  Asia  Minor, 
December  711. 

See  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fan  0/  the  Koman  Empire  (ed.  Bury, 
1896},  V.  179-183;  J.  B.  Bury,  Tlu  Later  Reman  Empire  (1B89),  il 
3»<>-Mo.  358- J67. 

JUSTIN  HARTTR,  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  Christian 
apologists,  was  bom  about  too  at  Flavia  Neapolis  (anc  Sickem), 
now  Nablus,  in  Palestinian  Syria  (Samaria).    His  parents. 


according  to  his  own  account,  were  Pagans  (Dial.  e.  Trjpk.  it). 
He  describes  the  course  of  his  religious  ilevelopment  in  the 
intnxluction  to  the  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypbo,  in  which 
he  relates  bow  chance  intereouise  with  an  aged  stranger  hrought 
him  to  know  the  truth.  Though  this  narrative  is  a  mixture  o( 
truth  and  fiction,  it  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  a  thoroo^ 
study  of  the  philosophy  of  Peripatetics  and  Pythagoreans, 
Stoics  and  Platonists,  brought  home  to  Justin  the  convictiaa 
that  true  knowledge  was  not  to  be  found  in  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  came  to  look  upon  the  Old  Testament  propheu  as 
apgroved  by  their  antiquity,  sanctity,  mystery  and  prophecies 
to  be  interpreters  of  the  truth.  To  this,  as  he  tells  us  in  amther 
place  {Apial.  ii.  ts),  must  be  added  the  deep  impression  pro- 
duced upon  him  by  the  life  and  death  of  Christ.  His  conveniao 
apparently  took  place  at  Ephesus;  there,  at  any  late,  he  places 
his  decisive  interview  with  the  old  man,  and  there  he  had 
those  discussions  with  Jews  and  converts  to  Judaism,  the  re- 
sults of  which  he  in  later  years  set  down  in  his  Dialepit.  After 
his  conversion  be  retained  his  philosopher's  ch>ak  (Euseb., 
Hisl.  Eccl.  iv.  II.  8),. the  distinctive  badge  of  the  wandering  pro- 
fessional teacher  of  philosophy,  and  went  about  from  place  to 
place  discussing  the  truths  of  Christianity  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
educated  Pagans,  as  he  bimscU  had  been  broiiight,  ihrou^ 
philosophy  to  Christ.  In  Rome  he  made  a  fairly  long  stay, 
giving  lectures  In  a  class-room  of  his  own,  though  not  wHboat 
opposition  from  his  feUow-teacheis.  Among  his  opponents 
was  the  Cynic  Crescentius  (Apet.  iL  13).  Eusebius  (Hitt.  EaL 
iv.  16.  7-8)  concludes  somewhat  hasUly,  from  the  statement 
of  Justin  and  his  disciple  Tatian  (Oroi.  ad  Graec.  19),  that  the. 
accusation  of  Justin  before  the  authorities,  which  led  to  his 
death,  was  due  to  Crescentius.  But  we  kiww,  from  the  un- 
doubtedly genuine  Ada  SS  JustM  et  lacitrum,  that  Justin 
suffered  the  death  of  a  martyr  under  the  prefect  Rosticus 
between  163  .and  167. 

To  form  an  opinion  o(  Justin  as  a  Christian  aad  tbeoloeian, 
we  must  turn  to  his  Apolegy  and  to  the  Diahtne  with  the  Jew 
Trypho,  for  the  authenticity  of  all  other  extant  works  attri- 
buted to  lum  is  disputed  with  good  reason.  The  ApcUfy — it 
is  more  correct  to  spnk  of  one  A  potofy  than  of  two,  for  the  second 
is  only  a  continuation  of  the  first,  and  dependent  upon  it— was 
written  in  Rome  about  150.  In  the  first  part  Justin  defettds  his 
fellow-believers  against  the  charge  of  atheism  and  hostility  to 
the  state.  He  then  draws  a  positive  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  his  reUgion  from  the  effects  of  the  new  faith,  and  espedaOy 
from  the  excellence  of  its  moral  teaching,  and  concludes  with  a 
comparison  of  Christian  and  Pagan  doctrines,  in  which  the 
latter  are  set  down  with  naive  confidence  a*  the  work  of  demons. 
As  the  main  support  of  his  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
appears  his  detailed  demonstration  that  the  prophecies  of  the 
old  dispensation,  which  are  older  than  the  Pagan  poets  and  philo- 
sophers, have  found  I  heir  fulfilment  in  Christianity.  A  third  part 
shows,  from  the  practices  of  their  religious  wonhip,  that  the 
Christians  had  in  truth  dedicated  themselves  to  Cod.  The 
whole  closes  with  an  appeal  to  the  princes,  with  a  reference 
to  the  edict  issued  by  Hadrian  in  favour  of  the  Christiana.  In 
the  so-called  Second  Apalofy,  Justin  takes  occasion  from  the 
trial  of  a  Christian  recently  held  in  Rome  to  argue  that  the  inno- 
cence of  the  Christians  was  proved  by  the  very  persecutions. 

Even  as  a  Christian  Justin  always  remained  a  philasopher.  By 
his  conscious  recognition  of  the  Creek  philosophy  a*  a  pre- 
paration for  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  appears 
as  the  first  and  most  distinguished  in  the  long  list  of  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Christian  with  non-Christian 
culture.  Christianity  consists  for  him  in  the  doctrines,  guaran- 
teed by  the  manifestation  of  the  Logos  in  the  person  of  Chiist, 
of  God,  righteousness  and  immortality,  truths  which  have  been 
to  a  certain  extent  foreshadowed  in  the  monotheistic  relig^Mis 
philosophies.  In  this  process  the  conviction  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  sinner  with  Cod,  of  the  salvation  of  the  wodd 
and  the  individual  through  Christ,  fell  into  the  background 
before  the  vindication  of  supernatural  truths  intellectually 
conceived.    Thus  Justin  may  give  the  impiosion  of  having 
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rationalized  Ctufatiuiity,  ud  of  not  baTins  liven  it  it*  full 
value  at  a  religion  of  ulvation.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten  that  Justin  is  here  speaking  as  the  apologist  of  Christi- 
aiu'ty  to  an  educated  Pagan  public,  on  whose  philosophical  view 
of  life  he  had  to  base  hit  arguments,  and  from  whom  he  could  not 
expect  an  intimate  comprehension  of  the  religious  position  of 
Christians.  That  he  himself  had  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
it  he  showed  in  the  Dialtgtu  with  the  Jew  Tiypbo.  Here,  where 
he  had  to  deal  with  the  Judaism  that  believed  in  a  Messiah,  he 
was  far  better  able  to  do  justice  to  Christianity  as  •  revdation; 
and  so  we  find  that  the  arguments  of  this  work  are  much  more 
cxunplctely  in  harmony  with  primitive  Christian  theology  than 
those  of  the  Afology,  He  also  displays  in  this  work  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  Rabbinical  writings  and  a  skilful  polemical 
method  which  wat  surpassed  by  none  of  the  later  anti- Jewish 
writers. 

Justin  is  a  most  valuable  autlmity  for  the  life  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  middle  of  the  snd  century.  While  we  have  ela«- 
wbere  no  connected  account  of  this,  Justin's  Apclogy  contains  a 
few  paragraphs  (61  seq.),  which  give  a  vivid  description  of  the 
public  worship  of  the  Church  and  its  method  of  celebrating 
the  sacraments  (Baptism  and  the  Eucharist).  And  from  this 
it  is  clear  that  though,  as  a  theologian,  Justin  wished  to  go  his 
own  way,  as  a  believing  Christian  he  was  ready  to  make  his 
standpoint  that  of  the  Churrh  and  its  baptismal  confession  b[ 
faith.  His  works  are  also  of  great  value  for  the  history  of  the 
New  Testament  writings.  He  knows  of  no  canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  i.e.  no  fixed  and  inclusive  collection  of  the  apostolic 
writings.  His  sources  for  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  the 
,"  Memoiisof  the  Apostles/'  by  which  are  probably  to  be  under- 
stood the  ^noptic  Gospels  (without  the  Gospel  according  to 
St  John),  which,  according  to  his  account,  were  read  along 
with  the  prophetic  writings  at  the  public  services.  From 
his  writings  we  derive  the  impression  of  an  amiable  peisonality, 
who  is  honestly  at  pains  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  his 
opponents.  As  a  theologian,  he  is  of  wide  sympathies;  as  a 
writer,  he  is  often  diffuse  and  somewhat  duH.  There  are 
not  many  traces  of  any  particular  literary  influence  of  his 
writings  upon  the  Christian  Church,  and  this  need  not  surprise 
OS.  The  Church  as  a  whole  took  but  little  interest  in  apolo- 
getics and  polemics,  nay,  bad  at  times  even  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  in  these  controversies  that  which  she  held  holy 
might  easily  suffer  loss.  Thus  Justin's  writings  were  not  much 
read,  and  at  the  present  time  both  the  Afchty  and  the  JMafepw 
are  preserved  in  but  a  single  MS.  (cod.  Paris,  4$o,  AJ>.  1364). 

BiBUOGRArHT.— The  edition*  of  Robert  £tienne  (Stephanui) 
(1551);  H.  Sylbuis  (im}):  F.  Morel  (1615):  Pnidentius  Maranuis 
(174})  are  superseded  by  J.  C.  T.  Otto,  Juslini  pkilosopki  tl  mnrtyni 
0ffera  qwu  feruntur  omnia  (^pd  ed.  5  vols.,  Jena,  1876-18S1).  This 
edition  contains  besides  the  Apolapts  (vol.  i.)  and  the  Dialtf* 
(vol.  ii.)  the  following  writings:  Speak  lo  the  Gretks  (.Orotic) ;  Adirut 
10  Iht  Gruks  iCokorlatia):  On  Ike  Uonarcky  of  God;  EpisOe  to 
Diepulut;  FragmeiUi  <m  lid  Xaurrection  and  oiker  Fraimenli; 
Exposition  of  the  True  Faith ;  Epistle  lo  Zenas  and  Serenus ;  XefiOalien 
of  certain  Doctrines  of  A  ristotie ;  Questums  and  A  nswers  lo  the  Orthodox ; 
Questions  of  Chriltidns  to  Pagans;  Questions  of  Pagans  lo  Chrislians. 
None  of  these  writings,  not  even  the  Cohortatw,  vhich  former  critics 
ascribed  to  Justin,  can  be  attributed  to  him.  The  authenticity  of 
the  Diatogue  has  occasionally  been  disputed,  but  without  reason. 
For  a  handy  edition  of  the  Apology  see  C.  KrOger,  Die  Apologien 
JusHtu  its  Uirtyrm  isti  ed.  TObingen,  1904).  There  Is  a  good 
Getman  translation  with  a  comprehensiv*  commentary  by  H.  veil 
(1894).  For  English  traaslatiaas  consult  the  "  Osfoid  Libnty  of 
the  Fathers"  aiKi  the  "  Ante-Nicene  Library."  Full  information 
about  Justin's  histoiy  and  views  may  be  had  from  the  following 
monographs:  C.  Semisch,  Jaain  der  Utrtyrer  (s  vols.,  1840-1842); 
J.  Dooaldaon,  A  Critical  History  of  Christian  LUeratnre  and  Doctrine, 
vxji.  a  (1866);  C.  E.  Frcppel,  St  Justin  (3rd  ed.,  1886)!  Monti  von 
Engelhardt,  Das  Chrislenlum  Justins  des  Martyrers  (1878);  T.  M. 
Wehofer.  Die  Apelogie  Jnsinu  des  Pkihtofiken  md  Udrtyrers  in 
iitterarhisterischer  Betiehung  mm  erslen  Male  mlersuchl  (1897); 
Alfred  Leonhard  Feder,  Justins  des  Uirtyrers  Lehre  xm  Jesus 
Ckristus  (1906}.  On  the  critical  questioos  raised  by  the  spurious 
writings  consult  W.  Gaul,  Die  Aifassuntfoerhaltnisse  der  pieuia- 
iustinvschen  CoherlaHo  ad  Graeeos  (I90»);  Adolf  Hamack,  Diodof 
ten  Tarsus.  Vitr  ■pseudo-justinitehc  Sehn/leH  als  Eigentum  Dicdors 
uatkgfwiestn  (1901).  CG.  K.) 


JOTB,  a  vegetable  fibre  now  oecnpying  aphsition  in  the  mann^ 
facturing  scale  inferior  only  to  cotton  and  flax.  The  term  jute 
appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  1748,  when  the' captain  of  the 
"  Wake  "  noted  in  his  log  that  he  had  sent  on  shore  "  60  bale* 
of  gtmney  with  all  the  jute  rope"  (NaiEng.  Diet.  s.v.).  In  1795 
W.  Roxburgh  sent  to  the  directois  of  the  East  India  Company  a 
bole  of  the  fibre  which  he  described  as  "  the  jute  of  the  natives.*" 
Importations  of  the  substance  had  been  made  at  earlier  times 
under  the  name  of  pN,  an  East  Indian  native  term  by  which 
.the  fibre  continued  to  be  spoken  of  in  England  till  the  early  yean 
of  the  19th  century,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  the  name  It  now 
beats.  This  modem  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  jhot  or 
jkeut  (Sansk.yJbot),  the  vernacular  name  by  which  the  subatance 
is  known  in  the  Cuttack  district,  where  the  East  India  Company 
had  extensive  roperies  when  Roxburgh  first  used  the  term. 


FlO.  I.— Capsules  of  Jute  Plants. 
b,  C.  oiitorius.  • 


a,  Corchorus  capsularit; 


The  fibre  is  obtained  from  two  species  of  Corcktrut  {rax.  oid. 
TUiaceae),  C.  capsularis  and  C.  oiitorius,  the  products  of  both 
being  so  essentially  alike  that  neither  in  commerce  nor  agricul- 
ture is  any  distinction  made  between  them.  These  and  various 
other  species  of  Corckorvs  are  natives  of  Bengal,  where  they  have 
been  cultivated  from  very  remote  times  for  economic  puipoaes, 
although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cultivation  did  not 
originate  in  the  northern  parts  of  India.  The  two  specie* 
cultivated  for  jute  fibre  are  in  all  respects  very  similar  to  each 
other,  except  in  their  fructification  and  the  relatively  greater 
size  attained  by  C.  capsularis.  They  are  annual  plants  from 
5  to  xo  ft.  high,  with  a  cylindrical  stalk  as  thick  as  a  man'* 
finger,  and  hardly  branching  except  near  the  top.  The  light- 
green  leaves  are  from  4  to  5  in.  long  by  t}  in.  broad  above  the 
base,  and  taper  upward  into  a  fine  point;  the  edges  are  serrated; 
the  two  lower  teeth  are  drawn  out  into  bristle-like  points.  The 
small  whitish-yellow  flowers  are  ptxxluced  in  dnsteis  of  two  or 
three  opposite  the  leaves. 

The  capsules  or  seed-pods  In  the  csse'of  C.  capsularis  ue 
globular,  rough  and  wrinkled,  while  in  C  oliloriua  they  are 
slender,  quiU-Uke  cylinders  (abont  a  in.  long),  a  very  marked 
distinction,  as  may  be  noted  from  fig.  i,  in  which  a  and  b  show 
the  capsules  of  C.  capsularis  and  C.  olUorius  respectively.' 
Fig.  2  represents  a  flowering  top  of  C.  Morius. 

Both  spfdes  are  cultivated  in  India,  not  only  on  account 
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at  their  fibic,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  theii  leaves,  which  are  there 
extensively  used  as  a  pot-herb.  The  use  of  C.  Moriat  for  the 
Utter  purpose  dates  from  very  andent  times,  it  if  may  be  identi- 
fied, as  tome  suppose,  with  the  mallows  (<^)  mentioned  in 
Job  xxz.  4;  hence  the  name  Jew's  mallow.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Greeks  used  thb  plant  as  a  pot-herb;  and  by  many  other 
nations  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  this  use  of  It 
was,  and  is  still,  common.  Throughout  Bengal  the  name 
by  which  the  plants  when  used  as  edible  vegetables  are  recog- 
ntacd  is  nolili;  when  on  the  other  hand  they  are  spoken  of 
as  fibre-producers  it  is  generally  under  the  name  ^.  The  culti- 
vation of  C  capsularU  a  most  prevalent  in  central  and  eastern 
Bengal,  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  where,  however, 
the  area  under  cultivation  is  limited,  C.  elitorius  is  principally 
grown.  The  fibre  known  as  China  jute  or  Tien-tsin  jute  is  the 
product  of  another  pbnt,  AbiUUm  Aviannae,  a  member  of  the 
Mallow  family. 

Cullivalion  and  Cropping. — Attempts  have  been  made  to  grow 
the  jute  plant  in  America,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  other  places,  but 
up  to  the  present  the  fibre  has  proved  rauch  inferior  to  that 
obtained  from  plants  grown  in  India.  Here  the  cultivation 
of  the  plant  extends  from  the  Hugli  through  eastern  and 
northern  Bengal.  The  successful  cultivation  of  the  plant 
demands  a  hot,  moist  climate,  with  a  fair  amount  of  rain.  Too 
much  rain  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  is  detrimental  to  the 
growth,  while  a  very  dry  season  is  disastrous.  The  climate  of 
eastern  and  northern  Bengal  appears  to  be  ideal  for  the  growth 
of  the  plant. 

The  quality  of  the  fibre  and  the  produce  per  acre  depend  in  a 
measure  on  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  The  ground  should  be 
ploughed  about  four  times  and  all  weeds  removed.  The  seed  is 
then  sown  broadcast  as  in  the  case  of  -flax.  It  is  only  within 
quite  recent  years  that  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
selection  of  the  seed.  The  following  extract  from  CopUal 
CJan.  17, 1907)  indicates  the  new  interest  taken  in  it. 

"Jute  seed  experiments  are  being  continued  and  the  nixirt 
1906  has  been  issued.  The  object  oltheae  expeririients  is,  of  cou 
to  obtain  a  better  class  of  jute  seed  bv  ^wing  plants,  especially 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  obtain  tneir  iced.  The  agricultural 
department  Itts  about  300  maunds  (25,000  lb)  of  selected  iced  for 
distribution  this  year.  The  selling  price  is  to  be  Rt.  10  per  maund. 
The  agricultural  department  of  the  ^vemment  of  Benral  are  now 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  fostenng  the  jute  industiy  py  diowing 
conclusively  that  attention  to  scientific  agriculture  wul  make  two 
maunds  of  lute  grow  where  only  one  maund  grew  before.  Let  them 
go  on  (as  tney  will)  till  all  the  ryots  are  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
into  the  new  system."  * 

The  time  of  sowing  extends  from  the  middle  ot  Httdi  to  tlie 
middle  of  June,  while  the  reaping,  which  depends  upon  the  time 
of  sowing  and  upon  the  weather,  is  performed  from  the  end  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  October.    The  crop  is  said  to  be  ready 


for 
course, 


for  gathering  when  the  fl«weit  appear;  if  gathered  before,  the 
fibre  b  weak,  while  if  left  antD  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  fibre  is 
stronger,  but  is  coarser  and  lacks  the  characteristic  lustre. 

The  fibre  is  separated  from  the  stalks  by  a  process  of  retting 
similar  to  that  for  flax  and  hemp.  In  certain  districts  (rf 
Bengal  it  is  the  practice  to  stack  the  crop  for  a  few  days  previous 
to  retting  in  order  to  allow  the  leaves  to  dry  and  to  drop  oS  the 
stalks.  It  is  stated  that  the  colour  of  the  fibre  is  darkened  if  the 
leaves  are  allowed  to  remain  on  during  the  process  of  retting. 
It  is  also  thought  that  the  drying  of  the  plants  before  retting 
facilitates  the  separation  of  the  fibre.  Any  simple  operation 
which  improves  the  colour  of  the  fibre  or  shortens  the  operation 
of  retting  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  above  process,  however,  cannot  be  great,  for  the  bundles 
are  usually  taken  direct  to  the  pools  and  streams.  The  period 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  retting  process  varies 
according  to  the  temperature  and  ta  the  properties  of  the  water, 
and  may  occupy  from  two  days  to  a  month.  After  the  first  few 
days  of  immersion  the  stalks  are  examined  daily  to  test  the 
progress  of  the  retting.  When  the  fibres  are  easily  separated 
from  the  stalk,  the  operation  is  complete  and  the  iMndlcs  should 
be  withdrawn.  The  following  description  of  the  ratting  at 
jute  is  taken  from  Roylc's  Piirout  Plamit  o{  Indiai— 

"The  proper  point  bring  attained,  the  native  operator,  itandiiai 
up  to  his  middle  in  water,  takes  as  many  of  the  sticks  in  his  hands 
as  he  can  grasp,  and  removing  a  small  portion  of  the  bark  from  the 
ends  next  the  roots,  and  grasping  thera  together,  he  icrip*  off  the 
whole  with  a  little  management  from  end  to  end,  without  breakiiy 
either  stem  or  fibre.  Having  prepared  a  certain  quantity  into  this 
half  state,  he  next  proceeds  to  wash  off:  this  Is  done  by  taldag  a 
laige  handful;  swinging  it  round  bis  head  he  dashes  it  repeatedly 
against  the  surface  of  the  water,  drawing  it  through  tewaids  hiiii, 
so  as  to  wash  off  the  impurities;  then,  with  a  dexterous  throw  he 
fans  it  out  on  the  surface  fjf  the  water  and  carefully  picks  oS  all 
remaining  black  spots.  It  is  now  wrung  out  so  as  to  remove  as 
much  water  as  possible,  and  then  hung  up  on  lines  prepared  on  the 
spot,  to  dry  in  the  sun." 

The  separated  fibre  is  then  made  np  Into  bandies  ittdy  fcr 
sending  to  one  ef  the  jute  presses.  The  jute  is  carefully  »rted 
into  different  qualities,  and  then  each  lot  is  subjected  to  an  taar- 
■nous  hydraulic  pressure  from  which  it  emerges  in  the  shape 
of  the  well-known  bales,  each  weighing  400  lb. 

The  crop  naturally  depends  upon  the  quality  ot  the  sosi, 
and  upon  the  attention  which  the  fibre  has  received  in  its 
various  stages;  the  yield  per  acre  varies  in  different  distrirtifc 
Three  bales  per  acre,  or  1100  lb  is  termed  a  100%  cnp,  but  the 
usual  quantity  obtained  is  about  a -6  bales  per  acre.  Sometimes 
the  crop  is  stated  in  lakhs  of  100,000  bales  each.  Tlie  crop  in 
1906  reached  nearly  9,000,000  bales,  and  in  1907  neariy 
10,000,000  was  reached.  The  following  particulars  were  issaed 
on  the  19th  of  September  1906  by  Mews.  W.  F.  Soutei  k  Co., 
Dundee: — 


Year. 

Actual 
.acreage. 

Estimated  yield 

(100% 

equal  3  bales 

per  acre). 

Estimated 
total 
crop. 

Shipment  to  Europe. 

Shipment  to  America. 

Supplies  to 
ImfianmiUs 
and  local 

Oat-twrn 
total  cnipw 

Jute. 

Cuttings. 

Jute. 

Cuttings. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

consumption. 

Bales. 

■901— ISI 

3,316,500 

94%- 

6,350,000 

Final 

3,149,000 

9o%~ 

6,500,000 

3.538,691 

H^T 

a9S,9»« 

436J31 

3,100,000' 

7.4eS.370 

190a— 1st 

3,300,000 

So%- 
85%- 

5,380,000 

Final 

3,300,000 

5,380,000 

3.773.631 

39.o«9 

aSO^'S 

»07.999 

a^6ooyaoo- 

5.85I.054 

1903— 1st 
Final 

3,100,000 

6,500,000 

3,350,000 

93  %- 

3.«6l.79« 

59.S&i 

Sa9«« 

»36flS9 

ifiSMHO- 

7.437.3te 

1904— 1st 

'liSSSS 

87  %- 

7,100/100 

^Mial 

11= 

7,400^)0 

»A3M^ 

44A» 

353381 

a90,«54 

347S.7te- 

7/»4.«Eo 

"Klii'" 

3,163,500 

8,350,000 

3,145,000 

Outlying 

8,300,000 
300.000 

Madras 

J483JIS 
75.384 

63.118 

347.974 

a4S«4 

4.ot>,Si3}  - 

S.>U.A5B 

1906— 1st 

67,000 
3,336,4<» 

S^^ 

8,713,000 

°-^ 

100,000 
8,736,330 

(Outlying  districts  and 
ad< 

Madras,  say  350,1 
litiooal) 

900  bales 
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, J  o(  Jntc  I90fr-I907. 

IttEiinpe       I  Baksperaiuiam. 

Scothnd  •...,.     i^s<M>oo 

EagUnd 30,000 

Ifcund 35,000 

^<* 475.000 

Belgium lao^ooo 

Gennuy  750,000 


Auitria  and  Bohemia 
Nonray  and  Sweden 
Ruttia  ,  ,  .  , 
Holland  .... 
Spain  .... 
Italy  ....     . 


In  America  . 
In  India— 


au,aoo 
63,500 

180,000 
35,000 
90,000 

160,000 

600,000 


3419,500  bales 
tOOjOOO     „ 


3,900,000 


Mint  .     .    

Local 500,000 

4400,000    „ 

l)4>9,S0O  bale* 
Statlstici  of  consumption  of  jute,  rejections  and  cuttings. 


Consumption. 


Balc^ 


United  Kingdom  .  . 
Continent  .... 
America  .... 

Indian  mills 
Local  Indian  consumption 


Total  jute  crop  consumption       4,800,00a    6.900,000    8419,500 


1,300^000 
I,I00A>0 

500,000 

1,500.000 

500,000 


Bales. 


1,300,000 

1,800,000 
500,000 

3,900,000 
500,000 


1906. 
Bales. 


1,395,000 

3,134,500 
600,000 

3,900,000 
500,000 


A  number  of  experiments  in  jute  cultivation  were  made 
during  1906,  and  th«  report  showed  that  very  encouraging 
results  were  obtained  from  land  manured  with  cow-dung.  If 
more  scientific  attention  be  given  to  the  cultivation  it  b  quite 
possible  that  what  is  now  considered  as  iao%  yield  may  be 
exceeded. 

Ckarafteriilics. — The  characters  by  which  qualities  of  jute  are 
judged  are  colour,  lustre,  softness,  strength,  length,  firmness, 
uniformity  and  absence  of  roots.  The  best  qualities  arc  of  a 
dear  whitish-yellow  colour,  with  a  fine  silky  lustre,  soft  and 
smooth  to  the  touch,  and  fine,  long  and  uniform  in  fibre. 
When  the  fibre  is  intended  for  goods  in  the  natural  colour  it  is 
essential  that  it  should  be  of  a  Ught  shade  and  uniform,  but  if 
inieoded  for  yams  which  are  to  be  dyed  a  dark  shade,  the  colour 
is  not  10  important.  The  cultivated  plant  yields  a  fibre  with  a 
length  of  from  6  to  10  ft.,  but  in  exceptional  cases  it  has  been 
known  to  reach  14  or  15  ft.  in  length.  The  fibre  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  flax  and  hemp  in  sttengtb  aod  tenacity;  and,  owing 
to  a  peculiarity  in  its  microscopic  structure,  by  which  the  walls 
of  the  separate  cells  composing  the  fibre  vary  much  in  thickness 
at  dilTercot  points,  the  single  strands  of  fibre  are  of  unequal 
strength.  Recently  prepared  fibre  is  always  stronger,  more 
lustrous,  softer  and  whiter  than  such  as  has  been  stored  for  some 
time — age  and  exposure  rendering  it  brown  in  colour  and  harsh 
and  brittle  in  quality.  Jute,  indeed,  is  much  more  woody  in 
texture  than  either  flax  or  hemp,  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
easily  demonstrated  by  its  behaviour  under  appropriate  re- 
agents; and  to  that  fact  is  due  the  change  in  colour  and  character 
It  undergoes  on  exposure  to  the  air  The  fibre  bleaches  with 
facility,  up  to  a  certain  point,  sofiicient  to  enable  it  to  lake 
brillian..  and  delicate  shades  of  dye  colour,  but  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  brought  to  a  pure  white  by  bleaching.  A  very  striking 
and  remarkable  fact,  which  has  much  practical  interest,  is  its 
highly  hygroscopic  nature.  While  in  a  dry  position  and  atmo- 
sphiTC  it  may  not  possess  more  than  6%  of  moisture,  under 
damp  conditions  it  will  absorb  as  much  as  33%. 

Sir  G.  Watt,  in  his  Didumary  ef  Ike  Ecmtmic  PniucU  of  India, 
mentions  the  following  eleven  varieties  of  jute  fibre:  Seniiganji, 
Narain^nji,  [)esi,  Dcora,  Uttariya,  I^eswaf,  Bdkrabadi,  Bhatial, 
Karimginjt,  Mirganji  and  Junetpuri.  There  are  several  other 
varieties  of  minor  importance.  Tnc  first  four  form  the  four  classes 
into  wfafth  the  commercial  fibre  is  divided,  and  they  are  commonly 
known  as  Serajgunge,  Naraingunge,  Daisee  and  fjowrah.  Seiaj- 
gunge  is  a  soft  fibre,  but  it  is  superior  in  colour,  which  ranges  from 


whMtotny-  NanungoBfe  It  a  strong  fihn,passcaaes  good  spumlac 
qualities,  and  is  veiy  suitable  for  good  warp  yams.  lu  colour, 
which  It  not  so  high  as  Scrajgunee,  begins  with  a  cream  shade  and 
approaches  red  at  the  roots.  All  the  better  class  yamt  are  spun 
frem  these  two  kinds.  Daisee  is  nmilar  to  Sefajgunge  in  softness. 
It  of  good  quality  and  of  great  length;  its  drawback  is  the  low 
colour,  and  oence  it  is  not  so  suiuble  for  using  in  natural  colour.  It 
is,  however,  a  valuable  fibre  for  carpet  yams,  especially  for  dark 
yams.  E)owrah  is  a  strong,  harsh  and  low  quality  fibre,  and  is 
used  principally  for  heavy  wefts.  Each  class  is  subdivided  acconling 
to  the  quahty  and  colour  of  the  material,  and  each  class  nceives  a 
distinctive  mark  called  a  baler's  mark.  Thus,  the  finest  fibres  may 
be  divided  as  foUows^— 

Superfine  first  marks. 

Extra  fine  first  marks  1st,  3nd  and  3rd  numbers. 

Superior  first  marks 

Standard    „ 

Good 

Ordinary    ,, 

Good  second 

Ordinary    „ 

The  tower  qualities  are,  naturally,  divided  into  fewer  varieties. 
Each  baler  has  his  own  marks,  the  fibres  of  which  aie  guaranteed 
equal    in   equality 
to  some  standard 
mark.       It  would 
be    impossible    to 

give  a  list  of  the 
liferent  marks,  for 
there  are  hun- 
dreds, and  new 
marks  are  con- 
stantly being 
added.  A  list  of 
all  the  principal 
marks  is  issued  in 
book  form  by  the 
Calcullajute 
Baler's  association. 
The  relative 
ptices  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  de- 
pend upon  the 
crop,  upon  the  de- 
mand and  upon 
the  quality  of  the 
fibre;  in  1905  the 
prices  of  Eiaisee 
jute  and  First 
Marks  were  prac- 
tically the  same, 
although  the  for- 
mer is  always  con- 
sidered inferior  to 
the  latter.  It  does 
not  follow  that  a 
large  crop  of  jute 
will  result  in  low 
prices,  for  the  year 
1906-1907  was  not 
only  a  record  one 
for  crops,  but  also 
for  prices.  R.  F.  C.  grade  has  been  as  high  as  £40  per  ton,  while  iti 
lowest  rvcorded  price  is  £l3.  Similariy  the  price  for  First  Marks 
reached  £^,  15s.  in  1906  as  compared  with  £9,  ss.  per  ton  in  1897. 
The  folkiwtng  table  shows  a  few  well-known  grades  with  the  average 
prices  during  December  for  the  years  1903, 1904,  1905  and  1906. 


Flc.  3. — Corchorus  oUtorius* 


Class. 


First  marks    .    •  • 

BlackSCC  .    .  . 

Red  sec      .     .  . 

Native  rvjections.  . 

5  4  group  .  .  . 
R  F  block  D  group 
R  F  circle  D  group 

R  F  D  group     .  . 

N  BgreenD .     .  . 

HeartT4           .  . 

HeartT5.      .     .  . 

Daisee  3    .     '.     .  . 

Daisee  assortment  . 

Mixed  cuttings    . '  . 


Dec.  1903.  Dec.  1904.  Dec  1905.  Dec.  1906. 


<s.  d. 
13  IS  o 
1136 

13     O     O 

836 


14  10 
II  15 
M    5 

14  13 

14  13 
13  17 
13  10 

4    5 


i  s.d. 
16  o  o 
14  5  o 
14  17    6 


16  15 
14    3 


17  10 
17  10 


14  17    6 


<  s.d. 
19  IS    O 

17  15    o 

18  15  o 
14  10  o 
35  10    o 

31    10 

17  13 
31  O 
33  10 
31      O 

18  15 

18    5 


<  t.  d. 

37  IS  o 

30  15  o 
33  15  o 
1$  17  6 

38  o  o 
36  o  o 

33  O  O 

33  •  O 

34  o  o 

31  O  O 
3J  10  O 

10  O  O 


JnU  Uatiitfaaitrt.—lmig  before  jute  came  to  occupy  a 
prominent  place  amongst  the  textile  fibres  of  Euiape,  it  iaiacd 
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the  raw  material  o(  a  large  and  importaat  industry  throughout 

the  regions  of  Eastern  Bengal.  The  Hindu  population  made  the 
material  up  into  cordage,  paper  and  cloth,  the  chief  use  of  the 
latter  being  in  the  manufacture  of  gunny  bags.  Indeed,  up  to 
183&-Z840  there  was  little  or  no  competition  with  hand  labour  for 
this  class  of  material.  The  process  of  weaving  gunnies  for  bags 
and  other  coarse  articles  by  these  hand-loom  weavers  has  been 
described  as  follows:—' 

"  Seveo  sticks  or  chattee  weaving-poMs,  called  lout  pari  or  warp, 
are  6xcd  upoo  the  ground,  occupying  the  length  equal  to  the  ninHire 
of  the  piece  to  be  woven,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  twine  or  thread 
b  wound  on  them  as  warp  called  land.  The  warp  is  uken  up  and 
removed  to  the  weaving  machine.  Two  pieces  01  wood  are  placed 
at  two  ends,  which  are  tied  to  the  okari  and  okhtr  or  roller;  they  arc 
made  fast  to  the  lAeti,  The  hdut  or  treadle  i>  put  into  the  warp; 
next  to  that  is  the  sarsvl;  a  thin  piece  of  wood  is  laid  upon  the 
warp,  called  ckupari  or  regulator.  There  ii  no  sley  used  in  this,  nor 
is  a  shuttle  necesaaiy;  in  the  room  of  the  latter  a  stick  covered  with 
thread  called  sinia  a  thrown  into  the  warp  as  woof,  which  is  beaten 
in  by  a  piece  of  plank  called  b*yno,  and  as  the  cloth  is  woven  it  is 
wound  up  to  the  roller.  Next  to  this  is  a  piece  of  wood  called 
khttone,  which  is  used  for  smoothing  and  regulating  the  woof;  a 
stick  is  fastened  to  the  warp  to  keep  the  woof  straight.'* 
Gunny  cloth  is  woven  of  numerous  qualities,  according  to  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted.  Some  kinds  are  made  dose  and 
dense  in  texture,  for  carrying  such  seed  as  poppy  or  rape  and 
sugar;  others  less  close  are  used  for  rice,  pulses,  and  seeds  of  like 
siie,  and  coarser  and  opener  kinds  again  are  woven  for  the  outer 
cover  ofpackages  and  for  the  sails  of  country  boats.  There  is 
a  thin  dose-woven  cloth  made  and  used  as  garments  among  the 
females  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  near  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  in  various  localities  a  doth  of  pure  jute  or  of  jute  mixed  with 
cotton  is  used  as  a  sheet  to  sleep  on,  as  well  as  for  wearing  pur- 
poses. To  indicate  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  jute  is  applied, 
the  following  quotation  may  be  cited  from  the  ofBdal  report  of 
Hem  Chunder  Kerr  as  applying  to  Midnapur. 

"  The  articles  manufactured  from  jute  are  principally  (l)  gunny 
bags;  (2)  string,  rope  and  cord;  (3)  kampa.a  net-like  bag  [or carrying 
wood  or  hay  on  bullocks;  (4)  chat,  a  strip  of  stuff  for  t\lng  bales  of 
cotton  or  cloth;  (5)  doia,  a  swing  on  which  infants  aie  rocked  to 
sleep;  (6)  shika,  a  Kind  of  hanging  shelf  for  little  earthen  pots,  &c.; 
(7)  dulina,  a  floor-cloth;  (8)  beera,  a  small  circular  stand  for  wooden 
plates  used  particularly  in  poojaks;  (9)  painter's  brush  and  brush  for 
white-washing;  (10)  gkunsi,  a  waist-band  worn  next  to  the  skin; 
(ii)  [ochk-Hari,  a  hair-baod  worn  by  women;  (13)  mukbar,  a  net  bag 
used  as  muzzle  for  cattle;  (13)  parckula,  false  hair  worn  by  players; 
(14)  rakki-bandhan,  a  slender  arm-band  worn  at  the  Rakhi-poomima 
festival;  and  (15)  dhup,  small  incense  sticks  burned  at  pocjalu." 

The  fibre  began  to  receive  attention  in  Great  Britain  towards 
the  dose  of  the  iSth  century,  and  early  in  the  19th  century  it  was 
spun  into  yam  and  woven  intoidoth  in  the  town  of  Abingdon. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  was  the  first  British  town  to  manufacture 
the  material.  For  years  small  quantities  of  jute  were  imported 
into  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries  and  into 
America,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  iSji  that  the  fibre  may 
be  said  to  have  made  any  great  impression  in  Great  Britain. 
The  first  really  practical  experiments  with  the  fibre  were  made 
in  this  year  in  Chapelshade  Works,  Dundee,  and  these  experi- 
ments proved  to  be  the  foundation  o(  an  enormous  industry.  It 
b  interesting  to  note  that  the  site  of  Chapelshsde  Works  was  in 
1907  deared  for  the  erection  of  a  large  new  technical  college. 

In  common  with  practically  all  new  industries  progress  was 
alow  for  a  time,  but  once  the  valix  of  the  fibre  and  the  doth 
produced  from  It  had  become  known  the  development  was  more 
rapid.  The  pioneers  of  the  work  were  confronted  with  many 
difficulties;  most  people  condemned  the  fibre  and  the  doth,  many 
warps  were  discarded  as  unfit  for  weaving,  and  any  attempt 
to  mix  the  fibre  with  flax,  tow  or  hemp  was  considered  a  form  of 
deception.  The  real  cause  of  most  of  these  objections  was  the 
bet  that  stdtable  machinery  and  methods  of  treatment  had 
not  been  developed  for  preparing  yarns  from  this  useful  fibre. 
Warden  in  his  Ziiieii  Tradt  says:— 

"  For  years  after  its  introduction  the  principal  spinners  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  jute,  and  cloth  made  of  it  long  retained 
a  tainted  nputation.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Rowan  got 
the  Dutch  government,  about  1838,  to  substitute  Jute  yams  for 
those  made  from  flax  in  the  manufacture  of  the  coffee  bacging  for 
their  East  Indiaa  poiscsslons,  that  the  jute  trad*  in  Ouadec  got  a 


proper  start.  That  (oitonate  dieaiiataace  gave  an  impulse  to  tha 
spinning  ol  the  fibre  which  it  never  k>st,  and  since  that  period  its 
progress  has  been  truly  astonishing." 

The  demand  for  this  class  of  bagging,  which  is  made  from  fine 
hessian  yams,  is  still  great.  These  fine  Rio  hcssian  yams  form 
an  important  branch  of  the  Dundee  trade,  and  in  some  weeks 
during  t906  as  many  as  1000  bales  were  despatched  to  Brazil, 
besides  numerous  quantities  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

For  many  years  Great  Britain  was  the  only  European  country 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  jute,  the  great  seat  being  Dundee. 
Gradually,  however,  the  trade  began  to  extend,  and  now  almost 
every  European  country  is  partly  engaged  in  the  trade. 

The  success  of  the  mechanical  method  of  spinning  and 
weaving  of  jute  in  Dundee  and  district  led  to  the  introduction 
of  textile  machinery  into  and  around  Calcutta.  The  first  mill 
to  be  mn  there  by  power  was  started  in  |>S4,  while  by  1(71 
three  others  had  been  established.  In  the  next  ten  years  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  new  mills  were  erected  and  equipped  with 
modem  macfainety  from  Great  Britain,  while  in  1907  there  were 
thirty-nine  mills  engaged  in  the  industry.  The  expansion  of 
the  Indian  power  trade  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
particulars  of  the  number  of  looms  and  spindles  from  189a  to 
1906.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  number  of  spindles  is  obtained 
approximately  by  reckoning  twenty  spindles  per  loom,  which  is 
about  the  average  for  the  Indian  mills. 


Year. 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

I89»-J 
•893-4 

«479 
9,08a 

•77.73» 
•89. 144 

1894-S 
i|9|-« 

9.50* 

•97.673 

10,071 
I»,a76 

^•».S9S 
J54.6IO 

"737 
I3JX3 

»7'.3«3 
»77J98 

t89»-i9oa 

14,031 

s9S.at» 

1900-01 

I6.0J9 

3i5.a64 

1901-oa 

3*9400 

I90«j 

•7.091 

3So.i» 

I904' 

19,901 

39«.03O' 

i?s; 

a;,Ji« 
»«.799 

426j6o« 

5»,98o' 

The  Calcutta  looms  are  engaged  for  the  most  part  with  a  lew 
varieties  of  the  commoner  classes  of  jute  fabrics,  but  the  success 
in  this  direction  has  been  really  remarkable.  Dundee,  on  the 
other  hand,  turns  out  not  only  the  commoner  classes  of  fabrics, 
but  a  very  large  variety  of  other  fabrics.  Amongst  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  Hessian,  bagging,  tarpaaKn, 
sacking,  scrims,  Bmssels  carpets,  Wilton  eaipels,  imiutioa 
Brussels,  and  several  other  types  of  carpets,  rugs  and  matting, 
in  addition  to  a  large  variety  of  fabrics  of  which  jute  forms  a  part. 
Calcutta  has  certainly  taken  a  large  part  of  the  tnde  whidi 
Dundee  held  in  its  former  days,  but  the  continually  increasing 
demands  for  jute  fabrics  for  new  purposes  have  enabled  Dundee 
to  enter  new  markets  and  so  to  take  part  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
trade. 

The  devdopmcnt  of  the  trade  with  countries  outside  India 
from  i8>8  to  1906  may  be  seen  by 'the  following  figures  ol 
exports: — 

i8a8       to  i8jj-33 
•837-38 


Average  per  year  from 


•903-04. 


lis 

1867-68 

1887-88 

1897-98 
190S-03 
1905-06 


liAtocwt. 

67483  .. 

II7At7  .. 

334.055  .. 

439.850  » 

710.816  „ 

9«9.7»4  » 

a.6s8,iio  „ 

4,838,161  „ 

5462.367  ,. 

7474.000  „ 

8.333.859  ~ 

13.084,303  „ 

•  •.959.«*9  .. 

•3.693.090  .. 


■  End  of  calendar  year,  the  temainder  being  taken  to  th*  3 1st  ol 
March,  the  end  of  financial  year. 
>  Appnudmate  number  of  spindles. 
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Tte.  SDbJoined  Ubie  showi  the  extent  o(  the  tnde  bom  u 
■(ricultiml,  19  well  as  bom  a  mannfactoring,  point  of  view. 
The  difference  between  the  production  and  the  exports  represents 
the  native  consomption,  for  very  little  jute  is  sent  overland, 
the  figores  are  taken  to  the  31st  of  March,  the  end  of  the 

TniiUn  fi>fiT</^aT  year. 


.Year. 

Acres  under 
cultivation. 

nodoction 
incwt. 

Exports  by 
•ei  incwt. 

I»93 

».'»i.M4 

30,419,000 

10,S37,5«» 

'!?♦ 

».J30,57o 

17,863,000 

8,690,133 

i«95 

».J75.335 
».a48,593 

31,944,400 

12,976.791 

1896 

19,833,000 
30,418,000 

I2,256,7»I 

'f^Z 

a,Ji5.<05 
».>S9.9o8 

ll,+64,3S6 

1898 

34,435,000 

•  5.023.335 

■899 

1,690,739 

19,050,000 

9.»64.545 

1900 

3,070,668 

19,339^000 

9.725.245 

1901 

3,101,136 

33.307,000 

12,414.553 

1903 

3,378,305 

36,564,000 

14.755. 115 

190J 

3,143,700 

33,489,000 
35,861,000 

I3,03(),4B6 

1904 

»,375.050 

'3721.447 

"90S 

3.899,700 
3,181,600 

36,439,000 

«3.875jl» 

1906 

39,945,000 

>4.5S>,307 

Uanujactwe. — In  their  general  features  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  jute  fabrics  do  not  differ  essentially  as  to  machinery 
and  processes  from  those  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
hemp  and  heavy  ffax  goods.  Owing,  however,  to  the  woody 
and  brittle  nature  of  the  fibre,  it  has  to  undergo  a  prellminaiy 
treatment  peculiar  to  itself.  The  pioneers  of  the  jute  industry, 
who  did  not  understand  this  necessity,  or  rather  who  did' not 
know  bow  the  woody  and  brittle  character  of  the  fibre  could  be 
remedied,  were  greatly  perplexed  by  the  difficulties  they  had 
to  encounter,  the  fibre  spinning  badly  into  a  hard,  rough  and 
hairy  yam  owing  to  the  splitting  and  breaking  of  the  fibre. 
This  peculiarity  of  jute,  coupled  also  with  the  fact  that  the 
machinery  on  which  it  was  first  ^un,  although  quite  suitable 
for  the  stronger  and  more  elastic  fibres  for  which  it  was  designed, 
required  certain  modifications  to  suit  it  to  the  weaker  jute, 
was  the  cause  of  many  annoyances  and  failures  in  the  early  days 
of  the  trade. 

The  first  process  in  the  manufacture  of  jute  U  termed  batching. 
Batch  setting  ii  the  first  part  of  this  operation;  it  consists  of  select* 
ing  the  difTercnt  kinds  or  qualities  of  jute  for  any  predetermined  kind 
oi  yarn.    The  number  of  bales  for  a  batch  seldom  exceeds  twelve,  in- 
deed it  is  generally  about  six,  and  of  these  there  may  be  three,  four 
or  even  more  varieties  or  marks.   Tfie"  streaks  "*  or    heads  "  oj  jute 
as  tbey  come  from  the  bale  are  in  a  hard 
CDoditim  in  consequence  of  having  been 
•ubiected  to  a  bi^h  hydraulic  pressure 
dunng  baling;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
Co  soften  them  before  any  further  process 
la  eotered.    The  streaks  are  sometimes 
partly  softened  or  crushed  by  means  of  a 
•team   hammer  during   the   process  of 
opening   the   bale,    then   taken   to   the 
*'  strikerv-up  "  where  the  different  varie- 
ties are  selected  and  hung  on  pins,  and 
then  taken  to  the  jute  softening  machine. 
The  more  general  practice,  however,  is 
to  employ   what    is    termed   a    "  bale 
Opener,"  or"  jute  crusher."  The  essential 
parts  of  one  type  of  bale  opener  are 
three  apecially  shaped  rotlers,  the  peri- 
pfacries  of  which  contain  a  number  of 
small  knobs.     Two  of  these  rollers  are 
supported  in  the  same  horizontal  plane 
of  the  framework,  while  the  third  or 
top  roller  is  kept  in  close  contact  by 
mcana  of  weights  and  springs  acting  on 
each  end  of  the  arbor.    Another  type  of 
machine  termed  the  three  pair  roller  jute 

Ofieneris illustrated  in  fig.r  ThelayersfromthedifTerentbalesarelaid 
npon  the  feed  cloth  whicn  carries  them  up  to  the  rolleni,  between 
which  the  layers  are  crushed  and  partly  separated.  The  proximity 
of  the  weighted  roller  or  rollers  to  the  fixed  ones  depends  upon  the 

*  Also  in  the  forms  "  streek,"  "  strick  "or  "  strike,"  as  in  Chaucer, 
Cani,  Taiei,  Prologue  676,  where  the  Pardoner's  hair  u  compared 
with  a  "  strike  of  flax.      The  term  is  also  used  of  a  handlul  of 
hemp  or  other  fibre,  and  is  one  of  the  many  technical  applic 
of  "  strike  "  or  "  streak,"  which  etymologically  are  cognate  w 


tUcknesB  of  material  pa«iRc  thfongb  the  machine.  The  ike 
u  debvered  by  what  is  called  the  delivery  ckith,  and  the  batcher 
usually  aelecu  small  stnaki  of  about  U  Qt  to  a  lb  weight  each  and 
passes  them  on  to  the  attendant  or  feeder  of  the  sofumng  machine. 
These  small  streaks  are  now  hid  as  regularly  as  possible  upon  the 
feed-doth  of  the  softening  machine,  a  general  view  of  which  is 
shown  In  fig.  ^  The  fibre  passes  between  a  aeries  of  fluted  roller^ 
tach  pair  ofwhich  is  kept  in  contact  by  spiral  springs  as  shown  in 
the  fipjre.  The  standard  number  of  pairs  is  sixty-three,  but  different 
lengths  obtain.    There  is  also  a  dinenenca  in  the  structure  of  the 


Fla  3.— Jute  Opener.    (The  three  machines  shown  in  this  article 
are  made  by  Urquhart,  Lindsay  &  Ca,  Ltd.,  Dundee.) 

flutes,  some  being  straight,  and  others  spiral,  and  each  pair  may  or 
may  not  contain  the  same  number  of  flutes.  The  springs  allow  the 
top  rollers  of  each  pair  to  rise  as  the  material  passes  through  the 
machine.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  slieht  upward  and  downward 
movement  of  the  top  rollers  to  automatically  regulate  the  flow  of 
water  and  oil  upon  the  material.  The  apparatus  for  this  functitfn 
is  placed  immediately  over  the  1 1  th  and  1 3th  rollers  of  the  softening 
machine  and  an  idea  of  its  construction  may  be  gathered  from  fig.  5. 
In  many  cases  the  water  and  oil  are  applied  by  less  automatic,  but 
equally  effective,  mcnns.  Tlic  m-im  oh)cc*  i'^  to  see  that  the  liquids 
arc  distributed  evenly  while  ihc  iibic  i,>  |>..ising  through,  and  to 
stop  the  supply  when  the  machine  stops  or  when  no  fibre  is  passing. 
The  uniform  moistening  of  the  fibre  in  this  machine  facilitates  the 
subsequent  operations,  indeed  the  introduction  of  this  preliminary 
process  (originally  by  hand)  constituted  the  first  important  step  in 
the  practical  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  jute  spinmng.  The  rela- 
tive quantities  of  oil  and  water  depend  upon  thequality  of  the  batch. 
Sometimes  both  whale  and  mineral  oils  are  used,  but  in  most  cases 
the  whale  oil  is  omitted.  About  i  to  i)  gallons  of  oil  is  the  usual 
amount  given  per  bale  of  400  lb  of  jute,  while  the  quantity  of  water 
per  bale  varies  from  3  to  7  pallons.  The  delivery  attendants  remove 
the  streaks,  give  them  a  twist  to  facilitate  future  handling,  and  place 


Frc.  4. — Jute  Softening  Machine. 
them  on  what  are  termed  jute  barrows.  The  streaks  are  now  handed 
over  to  the  cutters  who  cut  off  the  roots,  and  finally  the  material  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  to  allow  the  mix- 
ture of  oil  and  water  to  thoroughly  spread  over  the  fibre. 

When  the  moisture  has  spread  sumciently,  the  material  is  taken 

to  the  "  brcakef^fl^d,"  the  first  machine  in  the  preparing  department. 

A  certain  weight  of  jute,  termed  a  "  dollop,    is  laid  upon  the  feed 

cloth  for  each  revolution  of  the  latter.    The  fibre,  which  should  be 

^he  sheet  as  evenly  as  possible,  is  carried  up  by  the 

-«saes  between  the  feed  roller  and  the  shell  on  to  the 
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Itrge  cytioder.  Thh  cylinder,  which  haa  a  Ugh  surface  ipeed. 
carries  part  of  the  fibre  towards  the  workers  and  strippersi  the 
aurface  speed  of  the  workns  being  much  slower  than  that  of  the 

alinder.  The  pins  in  the  two  rollers  oppose  each  other,  thoae  of 
e  workers  beiag  "  back-aet,"  and  this  arrangement,  comUncd 
with  the  rdative  angle  of  the  fMns,  and  the  difference  in  the  surface 
■peed*  of  the  two  rollers,  results  in  part  of  the  fibre  bdngl^i^n  and 
carried  round  by  the  worker  towards  the  stripper.    This,  as  its 


Fig.  5. — Improved  Batching  Gear. 

name  implies,  strips  the  fibre  off  the  worker,  and  carries  it  round  to 
the  cyUnder.  The  pins  of  the  stripper  and  cylinder  point  in  the 
aame  direction,  but  since  the  surface  speed  of  the  cylinder  is  much 
greater  than  the  surface  speed  of  the  stripper,  it  follows  that  the 
nbre  is  combed  between  the  two,  and  that  part  is  carried  forward 
by  the  cylinder  to  be  reworked.  The  strippers  and  workers  are  in 
pairs*  of  which  there  may  be  two  or  more.  After  passing  the  last 
pair  of  workers  and  strippers  the  fibre  is  carried  forward  towards  the 
doffing  roller,  the  pins  ol  which  are  back-»ct,  and  the  fibre  is  removed 
from  the  cylinder  by  the  dofTer,  from  which  it  passes  between  the 
drawifw  and  pressing  rollers  into  the  conductor,  and  finally  between 
the  delivery  and  pressing  rollers  into  the  sliver  can.  It  may  be 
mentioaed  that  more  or  less  breaking  takes  place  between  each  pair 
of  rollers,  the  pins  of  which  arc  opposed,  and  that  combing  and 
drawing  out  obtains  between  those  rollen  with  pins  pointing  in 
the  aame  direction.  The  ratio  of  the  surface  speeds  of  the  drawing 
roller  and  the  feed  roller  is  termed  the  draft: — 

surface  speed  of  drawing  roller     .    . 
surface  speed  of  feed  roller        "a'«t. 
In  thb  machine  the  draft  is  usually  about  thirteen. 

The  sliver  from  the  can  of  the  breaker  card  may  be  wound  into 
balls,  or  it  may  be  taken  direct  to  the  finisher  caxrL  In  the  latter 
method  from  eight  to  fifteen  cans  arc  placed  behind  the  feed  rollers, 
and  an  the  slivers  from  these  cans  are  united  before  they  emerge 
from  the  machine.  The  main  difference  between  a  breaker  card 
and  a  finisher  card  is  that  the  latter  is  fitted  with  finer  pins,  that  it 
contains  two  doffiin  rollers,  and  that  it  usually  possesses  a  greater 
number  of  pairs  of  workera  and  strippers — a  full  circular  finisher 
card  having  four  sets. 

After  the  fibre  has  been  thoroughly  carded  by  the  above  machines, 
the  cans  containing  the  sliver  from  the  finisher  card  are  taken  to 
the  fint  drawing  Irame.  A  very  common  method  is  to  let  four 
sliven  run  into  one  sliver  at  the  first  drawing,  then  two  slivers  from 
the  first  drawing  are  run  into  one  sliver  at  the  second  drawing  frame. 
There  are  several  type*  of  drawing  frames,  e.g.  push-bar  or  slide, 
rotary,  spiral,  ring,  open-link  or  cnain.  the  spiral  being  generally 
used  lor  the  second  drawing.  All,  however,  perform  the  same 
function,  viz.^  combing  out  the  fibres  and  thus  laying  them  parallel, 
and  in  addition  drawing  out  the  sliver.  The  d<bsignation  of  the 
machine  indicates  the  particular  method  in  which  the  gill  pins  are 
moved.  These  pins  arc  much  finer  than  those  of  the  breaker  and 
finisher  cards,  consequently  the  fibres  are  more  thoroughly  separated. 
The  draft  in  the  first  drawinz  varies  from  three  to  five,  while  that 
in  the  second  drawing  is  usually  five  to  seven.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
a  certain  amount  of  draft,  or  drawing  out  of  the  sliver,  is  necessary, 
otherwise  the  various  doublir^  would  cause  the  sliver  to  emerge 
thicker  and  thicker  from  each  machine.  The  doublings  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  appearance  of  the  ultimate  rove  and  yarn, 
lor  the  chief  reason  for  doubling  threads  or  slivers  is  to  minLmize 
irregularities  of  thickness  and  of  colour  in  the  material.  In  an 
ordinary  case,  the  total  doublings  in  jute  from  the  breaker  card  to 
the  end  of  the  second  drawing  is  ninety-six:  I3  X  4  X  3  ■>  96; 
and  if  the  slivers  were  made  triinner  and  more  dt  them  used  the 
ultimate  result  would  naturally  be  improved. 


The  final  preparing  prooeaa  is  that  of  roving.  In  this  Operttioa 
there  is  no  doubling  of  the  slivers,  but  each  sHver  passes  separately 
through  the  machine,  from  the  can  to  the  sfundle,  is  drawn  out  to 
about  eight  times  its  length,  and  receives  a  small  amount  of  twbt 
to  strengthen  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  suoceaafully  woond  upou 
the  roving  bobtun  by  the  fiyer.  The  chief  piece  ci  mechanism  ia 
the  roving  frame  is  the  gearing  known  as  the  "  differentia]  motion." 
It  works  in  conjunction  with  the  duk  and  scroll,  the  cones,  or  the 
expanding  pulley,  to  impart  an  intermittiogly  variable  speed  to  the 
bobbin  (each  layer  of  the  bobbin  has  its  own  particular  speed  which 
is  constant  for  the  full  traverse,  but  each  change  of  directron  of  the 
builder  i*  accompanied  by  a  quick  change  of  speed  to  the  bobbin). 
It  is  essential  that  the  bobbin  should  have  such  a  motkm,  because 
the  delivery  of  the  sliver  and  the  speed  of  the  flyer  are  constant  for 
a  given  siae  of  rove,  whereas  the  layers  of  rove  on  the  boUiin  increase 
in  length  a*  the  bobbin  fills.  In  the  jute  roving  frame  the  bobbin 
is  termed  the  "  follower,"  because  its  revolutions  per  minute  are 
fewer  than  thoae  of  the  flyer.  Each  layer  of  rove  increases  the 
diameter  of  the  material  on  the  bobbin  shank;  hence,  at  the  beginning 
of  each  layer,  the  speed  of  the  bobbin  must  be  increaacd,  nnd  kept 
at  this  increased  speed  for  the  whole  traverse  from  top  to  bottom 
or  vice  versa. 

Let  R  -  the  revolutions  per  second  oi  the  flyer; 

r    *  the  revolutions  per  second  of  the  boUnn; 

d  *  the  diameter  of  bobbin  shaft  plus  the  material; 

L  -  the  length  of  sliver  delivered  per  second; 
then(R  — r)d.r-L. 

In  the  above  expression  R,  w  and  L  are  constant,  therefore  as 
d  Increases  the  term  (R  —  r)  must  decrease;  this  can  happen  only 
when  r  is  increased,  that  is,  when  the  bobbin  revolves  quicker,  u 
ia  easy  to  see  from  the  above  expression  that  if  the  bobbio  were  the 
*'  leader  "  its  speed  would  have  to  decrease  as  it  filled. 

The  builder,  which  receives  its  motion  from  the  disk  and  scroll, 
from  the  cones,  or  from  the  expaTnding  pulley,  has  also  an  inter- 
mittiogly variable  speed.  It  begins  at  a  maximum  speed  when  the 
bobbin  is  empty,  is  constant  for  each  layer,  but  decreaaea  aa  the 
bobbin  fills. 

The  rove  yarn  is  now  ready  for  the  spinning  frame,  where  a  further 
draft  of  about  eight  is  given.  The  prindples  of  jute  spinning  are 
similar  to  those  01  dry  spinmng  for  flax.  For  very  heavy  jute  yarns 
the  ^tinning  frame  is  not  used — the  desired  amount  oT  twisc  bctng 
given  at  the  roving  frame. 

The  count  of  jute  yam  is  based  upon  the  weight  in  pounds  of 
14,400  yds.,  such  length  receiving  the  name  of  spyndir."  The 
finest  yarns  weigh  aj  lb  to  3  lb  per  spyndle,  but  the  commonest 


are  7  fb,  8  lb,  9lb  and  10  lb  per  spyndle.  The  sixes  rise  in  pounds  up 
to  about  30  lb,  then  by  a  lb  up  to  about  50  lb  per  spyndle,  with  muca 
larger  jumps  above  this  weight.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  200  ft 
to  300  !b  rove  yarn,  while  tfie  weight  occasionally  reaches  450  lb  per 
spyndle.  The  different  sires  of  yarn  are  extensively  used  in  a  large 
variety  of  fabrics,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with 
other  fibres,  e.g.  with  worsted  in  the  various  kinds  of  carpets,  with 


cotton  in  tapestries  and  household  cloths,  with  line  and  tow  yarns 
for  the  same  fabrics  and  for  paddings.  Ac,  and  with  wool  for  )une 
clothing.     The  yarns  are  capable  of  being  dyed  brilliant  coloursi. 


but,  unfortunately,  the  colours  are  not  very  fast  to  light.  The  fibre 
can  also  be  prepared  to  imitate  human  hair  with  remarkable  ckMe- 
ness,  and  advantage  of  this  is  largely  taken  in  making  stage  win. 

For  detailed  information  regarding  jute,  the  dotlis  made  from  it 
and  the  machinery  used,  see  the  following  works:  Watts's  Dictiomiry 
of  the  Economic  Products  of  Ind\a,  Roylc's  Fibrous  Planit  of  /arfsa: 
Sharp's  fZor,  Tom  and  Jute  Spinntng;  Leggatt's  Jnte  Sptmmmg'. 
Woodhouse  and  Milne's  Jute  and  Ltnen  Weaving;  and  Woodboase 
and  Milne's  TextiU  Design.    Pure  and  Applied.  (T.  Wa) 

JOTERBOO,  or  GOtexbog,  a  town  of  Germany  In  the  PraasUn 

province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Nuthe,  39  m.  S  W  o<  Bcrlia. 
at  the  junction  of  the  main  lines  of  railway  from  Bcriin  to  Dreades 
and  Leipzig.  Pop.  (1900),  7407.  The  town  is  surrounded  hy 
a  medieval  wall,  with  three  gateways,  and  contains  two  Protcs- 
tanl  churches,  of  which  that  of  St  Nicholas  (14th  century}  is 
remarkable  for  its  three  fine  aisles.  There  are  also  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  an  old  town-hall  and  a  modem  school  Jiltcr- 
bog  carries  on  weaving  and  spinning  bolh  of  flax  and  wool,  aad 
trades  in  the  produce  of  those  manufactures  and  in  cmtile. 
Vines  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.  jQterbf^  bdonged 
in  the  later  middle  ages  to  the  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg, 
passing  to  electoral  Saxony  in  1648,  and  to  Prtissia  in  iSi  s.  It 
was  here  that  a  treaty  over  the  succession  to  the  duchy  of  JfUic^ 
was  made  in  March  i6ti  between  Saxony  and  Brandenbuif, 
and  here  in  November  1644  the  Swedes  defeated  the  Impcriatisis. 
Two  miles  S.W.  of  the  town  is  the  battlefield  of  Dcnacviu 
where  the  Prussians  defeated  the  French  on  the  6tii  of  Srpnah 
ber  1813. 
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JOTB,  tlie  tUnl  o(  the  Tautooie  aatioiu  which  invaded 
Britain  in  the  sth  centuiy,  ctlled  by  Bede  lutoc  or  luti  (see 
BUTAZN,  Amgio-Saxoh).  They  settled  in  Kent  and  the  Isle  et 
Wight  together  with  the  adjacent  parts  ci  Hampshire.  In  tiie 
latter  caae  the  national  name  is  said  to  have  survived  until 
Bede's  own  time,  in  the  New  Foret  indeed  apparently  very 
much  later.  In  Kent,  liowever,  it  seems  to  have  soon  passed 
out  of  use,  though  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  kingdom  were  of  a  different  nationalitjr  from 
their  neighbonrs  (see  Kjent,  KoiooOH  or).  With  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  Jutes,  Bede  oidy  says  that  Angulus  (Angel)  lay 
between  the  territories  of  the  Saxons  and  the  lutae — a  statement 
which  points  to  their  identity  with  the  Inti  or  Jyder  of  later 
times,  t.e.  the  inhabitants  of  Jutland.  Some  recent  writers 
have  preferred  to  identify  the  Jntca  with  a  tribe  called  Eocii 
mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Theodberht  to  Justinian  (ifm. 
Ccrm.  Hist.,  Epitt.  Hi.,  pi  iji  seq.)  and  settled  apparently  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Franks.  But  these  people  may  themselves 
have  come  from  Jutland. 

See  Bede,  BiU.  Bidtt.  1. 15,  iv.  16.  (H.  M.  C.) 

JUnSAlPA,  or  JonCAUA,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Jutigalpa  in  eastern  Honduras,  on  one  of  the  main  roads  from 
the  Bay  of  Fooseca  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  on  a  small  left- 
hand  tributary  of  the  river  Patnca.  Pop.  (rgos),  about  18,000. 
Jutigalpa  is  the  second  dty  of  Hondurss,  being  surpassed  only 
by  Tegucigalpa.  It  is  the  adminbtrative  centre  of  a  moun- 
tainous- region  rich  in  minerals,  though  mim'og  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  lack  of  communications  and  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  country.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Indians  or  half-castes,  engaged  in  the  ctdtivation  of  coffee, 
bananas,  tobacco,  sugar  or  cotton. 

iOTLAHD  (Danish  JyOand),  though  embracing  several 
islands  as  well  as  a  peninsula,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
continental  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  The  peninsula 
(Chersonese  or  Cimbric  peninsula  of  ancient  geography)  extends 
northward,  from  a  line  between  Lttbeck  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  for  370  m.  to  the  promontory  of  the  Skaw  (Skagen),  thus 
preventing  a  natural  communication  directly  east  and  west 
between  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas.  The  northern  portion  only 
is  Danish,  and  bears  the  name  Jutland.  The  southern  is  Ger- 
man, beloDjpng  to  Schleswig-Holstcin.  The  peninsula  is  almost 
at  its  narrowest  C36  m.)  at  the  frontier,  but  Jutland  has  an 
extreme  breadth  of  no  m.  and  the  extent  from  the  south-western 
point  (near  Ribc)  to  the  Skaw  ik  rSo  m.  Jutland  embraces  nine 
ttuiter  (counties),  namely,  HjSrring,  Thisted,  Aalborg,  RingkjSb- 
ing,  Vibotg,  Randers,  Aarbus,  Vejle  and  Ribe.  The  main  water- 
shed of  the  peninsula  lies  towards  the  east  coast;  therefore 
such  elevated  ground  as  exists  is  found  on  the  east,  while  the 
western  slope  is  gentle  and  consists  of  a  low  sandy  plain  of 
slight  undijatioo.  The  North  Sea  coast  (western)  and  Skager- 
rack coast  (north-western)  consist  mainly  of  a  sweeping  line 
of  dunes  with  wide  lagoons  behind  them.  In  the  south  the 
qorthemmost  of  the  North  Friaan  Islands  (FanB)  is  Danish. 
Towards  the  north  a  narrow  mouth  gives  entry  to  the  Limf  joid, 
or  Liimfjord,  which,  wide  and  ramifying  among  islands  to  the 
west,  narrows  to  the  east  and  pierces  through  to  the  Cattegat,  thus 
isoiating  the  counties  of  HjSrring  and  Thisted  (known  together  as 
Vendsyssel).  It  is,  however,  bridged  at  Aalborg,  and  its  depth 
rarely  exceeds  i>  ft.  The  seaward  banks  of  the  lagoons  are  fre- 
quently broken  in  storms,  and  the  narrow  channels  through  them 
are  constantly  shifting.  The  east  coast  is  slightly  bolder  than  the 
west,  and  indented  with  true  estuaries  and  bays.  From  the 
south-east  the  chain  of  islands  forming  insular  Denmark  ex- 
tends towards  Sweden,  the  strait  between  Jutland  and  FUnen 
having  the  name  of  the  Little  Belt.  The  low  and  dangerous 
coasts,  off  which  the  seas  are  generally  very  shallow,  are  effi- 
ciently served  by  a  series  of  lifeboat  stations.  The  western  coast 
region  is  well  compared  with  the  Landes  of  Gascony,  The 
interior  is  low.  The  Vardc,  Ommc,  Skjerne,  Slor  and  Karup, 
sluggish  and  tortuous  streams  draining  into  the  western  lagoons, 
rise  in  and  flow  through  marshes,  while  the  eastern  Limfjord 
Is  flanked  by  the  swamps  known  as  Vildmose.    The  only 


cbnsideraUe  river  is  the  Gudeoaa,  ffowiag  faom  S.W.  into  the 

Randersfjord  (Cattegat),  and  rising  among  the  picturesque 
lakes  of  the  county  of  Aarhus,  where  the  principal  elevated 
ground  in  the  peninsula  is  found  in  the  Himmclbjerg  and  adjacent 
hills  (exceeding  joo  ft.).  The  German  portion  of  the  peninsula 
is  generally  similar  to  that  of  western  Jutland,  the  main  difference 
lying  in  the  occurrence  of  islands  (the  North'Frisian)  off  the  west 
coast  in  place  of  sand-bars  and  lagoons.  Erratic  blocks  ate  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  south  Jutland.  (For  geology,  and  the 
general  consideration  of  Jutland  in  coniiexion  with  the  whole 
kingdom,  see  DiMiuxK.) 

Although  in  ancient  timet  well  wooded,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  interior  of  Jutland  conasted  for  centuries  of  barren  drift- 
sand,  which  grew  nothing  but  heather;  but  since  18M,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  patriotic  Heath  association, 
assisted  by  annual  contributions  from  the  state,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  this  region  has  been  more  or  less  reclaimed  for 
cultivation.  The  means  adopted  are:  (i.)  the  plantation  of  trees; 
(iL)  the  making  of  irrigation  canala  and  irrigating  meadows; 
(iii.)  exploring  for,  extracting  and  transporting  loam,  a  process 
aided  by  the  construction  of  short  light  railways;  and  (iv.),  since 
1889,  the  experimental  cultivation  of  fenny  districts.  The 
activity  of  the  association  takes  the  form  partly  of  giving 
gratuitous  advice,  partly  of  experimental  attempts,  and  partly 
of  model  works  for  imitation.  The  state  also  makes  annual 
grants  directly  to  owners  who  are  willing  to  place  tbdr  planta- 
tions imder  state  supervision,  for  the  sale  of  plants  at  half  pric* 
to  the  poorer  peasantry,  for  making  protective  or  thelterint 
plantations,  and  for  free  transport  of  s»rl  or  loam.  Thespedea 
of  timber  almost  exduavely  planted  ate  the  red  fir  {Picea 
isceba)  and  the  mountain  pine  (A'ttium«i>(ai»).  Thisadnurabit 
work  qniddy  caused  the  population  to  increase  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  in  the  districts  where  it  was  practised  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Danish  kingdom.  The  counties  of  Viborg,  RingkjSbinc 
and  Ribe  cover  the  principal  heath  district. 

Jutland  is  well  served  by  railways.  Two  lines  cross  the  fron- 
tier from  Germany  on  the  east  and  west  respectively  and  run 
northward  near  the  coasts.  The  eastern  touches  the  ports  of 
Kolding,  Frederida,  Vejle,  HOisens,  Aarhus,  Randers,  Aalborg 
on  Limf  Jord,  Frederikshavn  and  Skagen.  On  the  west  the  only 
port  of  first  importance  is  Esbjeig.  The  line  runs  past  Skjerne, 
Ringkjabing,  Vemb  and  Holstebro  to  Thisted.  Both  throw  off 
many  branches  and  are  connected  by  lines  east  and  west  between 
Kolding  and  Esbjerg,  Skanderborg  and  Skjerne,  Langa*  and 
Strucr  on  Limfjord  via  Viborg.  Of  purely  inland  towns  only 
Viborg  in  the  midland  and  HjSrring  in  the  extreme  north  are 
of  importance. 

JUTURNA  (older  form  Diutuma,  the  bating),  an  old  Latin 
divinity,  a  personification  of  the  never-failing  springs.  Her  ori- 
ginal home  was  on  the  river  Numldus  near  Lavinium,  where 
there  was  a  spring  called  after  her,  supposed  to  possess  heal- 
ing qualities  (whence  the  old  Roman  derivation  from  jmm, 
to  help).  Her  worship  was  early  transferred  to  Rome, 
localis^  by  the  Lacus  Jotumae  near  the  temple  of  Vesta,  at 
which  Castor  and  Pollux,  after  announdng  the  victory  of  lake 
Regillus,  were  said  to  have  washed  the  sweat  from  their  horses. 
At  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War  Lutatius  Catulus  erected  a 
temple  in  her  honour  on  the  Campus  Martius,  subsequently  re- 
stored by  Augustus.  Jutuma  was  assodated  with  two  festivall: 
the  Jutumalia  on  the  irth  of  January,  probably  a  dedication 
festival  of  a  temple  built  hy  Augustus,  and  celebrated  by  the 
college  of  the  Jontani,  workmen  em[doyed  in  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  aqueducts  and  fountains;  and  the  Volcan- 
alia  on  the  sjrd  of  August,  at  wUch  sacrifice  was  offered  to 
Volcanus,  the  Nymphs  and  Jutuma,  as  protectors  against 
outbreaks  of  fire.  In  Virgil,  Jutuma  appears  as  the  sister  of 
Tumus  (probably  owing  to  the  partial  similarity  of  the  names), 
on  whom  Jupiter,  to  console  her  for  the  loss  of  her  chastity, 
bestowed  immortality  and  the  control  of  all  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  Latium.  For  the  statement  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Janua 
and  mother  of  Fontus  (or  Fons),  the  god  of  fountains,  Amobiut 
{Adv.  ttnUi  iii.  29)  is  alone  responsible. 
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See  Vii<n,  Atimd,  idL  lu  and  Serviiw  »d  he;  Ovid,  Faiti,  a. 
S83-616;  Vawrius  Maximui,  1. 1.  i;  L.  tteubner.  "  Juturna  uad  die 
Ausgrabuncea  tuf  dem  lOmiachea  Forum,"  in  Ifm  Jakri.  /.  iat 
Uaauckt  Aberhm  (1903).  p.  370. 

JUVENAL  (Decwos  Junius  Juvenaus)  (c.  60-140),  Romao 
poet  and  satirist,  was  bora  at  Aquinum.  Brief  accounts  of  bis 
Ufe,  varying  considerably  in  details,  are  prefixed  to  dlSerent 
MSS.  of  the  works.  But  their  common  original  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  competent  authority,  and  some  of  their  statements 
are  intrinsically  improbable.  According  to  the  version  which 
appears  to  be  the  earliest  ^— 

'  "Jnvenal  was  the  son  or  ward  of  a  wealthy  freedman;  he  practised 
declamation  till  middle  age,  not  aa  a  profewional  teacher,  but  as  an 
amateur,  and  made  his  first  essay  in  satire  by  writing  the  lines  on 
F^ris,  the  actor  and  favourite  of  Doinitian,  now  found  tn  the  seventh 
satire  (lines  90  seq.)<  Encouraged  by  their  success,  lie  devoted  him- 
self diUgently  to  this  kind  of  composition,  but  refrained  for  a  long 
time  from  eiuiCT  publicly  reciung  or  publishing  his  venes.  When  at 
last  he  did  come  before  the  pubric,  his  recitations  were  attended  by 
great  crowds  and  received  with  the  utmost  favour.  But  the  lines 
originally  written  on  i^ris,  having  been  inserted  in  one  of  his  new 
satires,  excited  the  jealous  anger  ot  an  actor  of  the  time,  who  was  a 
favourite  of  the  emperor,  and  procured  the  poet's  banishment  under 
the  form  of  a  military  appomtment  to  the  extremity  of  Egypt. 
Being  then  eighty  years  of  age,  he  died  shortly  afterwards  of  gnel 
and  vexation. 

Some  of  these  statements  are  so  much  in  consonance  with  the 
indirect  evidence,  afforded  by  the  satires  that  they  may  be  a 
series  of  conjectures  based  upon  them.  The  rare  passages  in 
which  the  poet  tpala  of  his  own  position,  as  in  satires  xi.  and 
xiii.,  indicate  that  he  was  in  comfortable  but  moderate  circum- 
stances. We  should  infer  also  that  he  was  not  dependent  on 
any  ptofessiooal  occupation,  and  that  he  was  separated  in 
social  station,  and  probably  too  by  tastes  and  manners,  from  the 
higher  class  to  which  Tadlus  and  Pliny  belonged,  as  he  was  by 
character  bom  the  new  men  who  rose  to  wealth  by  servility 
under  the  empire.  Juvenal  is  no  organ  of  the  pride  and  dignity, 
still  less  of  the  urbanity,  of  the  cultivated  representatives  of  the 
great  families  of  the  republic  He  is  the  champion  of  the  more 
sober  virtues  and  ideas,  and  perhaps  the  organ  of  the  rancours 
■nd  detraction,  of  an  educated  but  depressed  and  embittered 
middle  class.  He  lets  us  know  that  he  has  no  leanings  to 
phihMophy  (xiii.  isi)  and  pours  contempt  on  the  serious  epic 
writing  of  the  day  (L  162).  The  statement  that  he  was  a  trained 
and  practised  dedaimer  is  confirmed  both  by  his  own  words  (i.  16) 
Mid  by  the  rhetorical  mould  in  which  his  thoughts  and  illustra- 
tions are  casL  The  allusions  which  fix  the  dates  when  his 
satires  first  appeared,  and  the  large  experience  of  life  which  they 
imply,  agree  with  the  statement  that  he  did  not  come  before  the 
world  as  a  professed  satirist  till  after  iniddle  age. 

The  statement  that  he  continued  to  write  satires  long  before 
he  gave  them  to  the  world  accords  well  with  the  nature  of  their 
oonUats  and  the  elaborate  character  of  their  composition,  and 
might  almost  be  inferred  from  the  emphatic  but  yet  guarded 
statement  of  Quintilian  in  his  short  summary  of  Roman  litera- 
ture. After  speaking  of  the  merits  of  LucUius,  Horace  and  Per- 
aius  as  satirists,  he  adds,  "  There  are,  too,  in  our  own  day,  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  satire  whose  names  will  be  heard  of  here- 
after "  (Insl.  Or.  X.  I,  94).  There  is  no  Roman  writer  of  satu-e 
who  could  be  mentioned  along  with  those  others  by  so  judicious 
g  critic,  except  JuvcnaL  The  motive  which  a  writer  of  satire 
must  have  had  for  secrecy  under  Domitlan  is  sufficiently  obvious; 
and  the  necessity  of  concealment  and  self-suppression  thus  im- 
posed upon  the  writer  may  have  permanently  affected  his  whole 
manner  of  composition. 

So  far  the  original  of  these  lives  follows  a  not  improbable 
tradition.  But  when  we  come  to  the  story  of  the  poet's  exile 
the  case  is  otherwise.  The  undoubted  reference  to  Juvenal  in 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  as  the  victim  of  the  rage  of  an  actor  only 
proves  that  the  original  story  from  which  all  the  varyingvcrsions 
of  the  lives  are  derived  was  generally  believed  before  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  tf  Juvenal  was  banished  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  the  author  of  his  banishment  could  not  have  been 
the  "  enraged  actor  "  in  reference  to  whom  the  original  lines 


JUVENAL 


were  written,  as  Parb  was  put  to  death  b  8j,  and  Juvtaal  mg 

certainly  writing  satires  long  after  100.  The  satire  in  which  the 
lines  now  appear  was  probably  first  published  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Hadrian,  when  Juvenal  was  not  an  octoaenariaa 
but  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  The  cause  of  the  poet's 
banishment  at  that  advanced  age  could  not  therefore  have  been 
cither  the  original  composition  or  the  first  publication  of  the 
lines. 

An  expression  in  xv.  45  is  quoted  as  k  proof  that  Juvenal  bad 
visited  Egypt.  He  may  have  done  so  as  an  exile  or  in  a  military 
command;  but  it  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  importance 
which  the  emperors  attached  to  the  security  of  Egjrpt,  or  with 
the  concern  which  they  took  in  the  interests  of  the  army,  that 
these  conditions  were  combined  at  an  age  so  unfit  for  militaiy 
employment.  If  any  conjecture  is  warrantable  on  so  obscure  a 
subject,  it  is  more  likely  that  this  temporary  disgrace  should  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  poet  by  Domitlan.  Among  the  many  vic- 
tims of  Juvenal's  satire  it  is  only  against  him  and  against  one  of 
the  vilest  instruments  of  his  court,  the  Egyptian  Crispinua,  that 
the  poet  seems  to  be  animated  by  personal  hatred.  A  sense  of 
wrong  suffered  at  their  hands  may  perhaps  have  mingled  wiib 
the  detestation  which  he  felt  towards  them  on  public  grounds. 
But  if  he  was  banished  under  Domitian,  it  must  have  been 
cither  before  or  after  93,  at  which  time,  as  we  learn  from  an 
epigram  of  Martial,  Juvmal  was  in  Rome. 

More  ancient  evidence  is  supplied  by  an  inscription  found  at 
Aquinum,  recording,  so  far  as  it  has  been  deciphered,  the  dedi- 
cation of  an  altar  to  Cere*  by  a  lunius  luvenalis,  tribune  of  the 
first  cohort  of  Dalmatians,  duumvir  juinqutnnalis,  and  famtu 
Dai  Vapctioni,  a  provincial  magistrate  whose  functions 
corresponded  to  those  of  the  censor  at  Rome.  This  Juvenalis  may 
have  been  the  poet,  but  he  may  equally  well  have  been  a  relation. 
The  evidence  of  the  satires  does  not  point  to  a  prolonged  absence 
from  the  metropolis.  They  are  the  product  of  immediate  and 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  life  of  the  great  dty.  An  epigram 
of  Martial,  written  at  the  time  when  Juvenal  was  moat  vigorously 
employed  in  their  composition,  speaks  of  him  as  settled  in  Rome. 
He  himself  hints  (iii.  318)  that  he  maintained  his  connexion  with 
Aquinum,  and  that  he  had  some  special  interest  in  the  worship 
of  the  "  Helvinian  Ceres."  Nor  is  the  tribute  to  the  national 
religion  implied  by  the  dedication  of  the  altar  to  Ceres  incon- 
sistent with  the  beliefs  and  feelings  expressed  in  the  satires. 
While  the  fables  of  mythology  are  often  treated  contemptuously 
or  humorously  by  him,  other  passages  in  the  satires  clearly 
imply  a  conformity  to,  and  even  a  respect  for,  the  observances  of 
the  national  religion.  The  evidence  as  to  the  military  post  filled 
by  Juvenal  is  curious,  when  taken  in  coiuiexion  with  the  con- 
fused tradition  of  his  exile  in  a  position  of  mUitaty  importance. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  satires  bear  traces  of  military 
experience;  the  life  described  in  them  is  rather  such  as  would 
present  itself  to  the  eyes  of  a  civilian. 

The  only  other  contemporary  evidence  which  affords  a  glimpse 
of  Juvenal's  actual  life  is  contained  in  three  epigrams  of  Martial. 
Two  of  these  (vii.  34  and  91)  were  written  in  the  time  of  Domitian, 
the  third  (xii.  18)  early  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  after  Martial  had 
retired  to  his  native  Bilbilis.  The  first  attests  the  strong  regard 
which  Martial  felt  for  him;  but  the  subject  of  the  epigram  seems 
to  bint  that  Juvenal  was  not  an  easy  person  to  get  on  with.  In 
the  second,  addressed  to  Juvenal  Mmsclf,  the  epithet  facuudus 
is  applied  to  him,  equally  applicable  to  his  "  eloquence  "  as 
satirist  or  rhetorician.  In  the  last  Martial  imagines  his  friend 
wandering  about  discontentedly  through  the  crowded  streets  of 
Rome,  and  undergoing  all  the  discomforts  incident  to  attendance 
on  the  levies  of  the  great.  Two  lines  in  the  poem  suggest  that 
the  satirist,  who  inveighed  with  just  severity  against  the  worst 
corruptions  of  Roman  morals,  was  not  too  rigid  a  censor  of  the 
morals  of  his  friend.  Indeed,  his  intimacy  with  Martial  is  a 
ground  for  not  attributing  to  him  exceptional  strictness  of  life. 

The  additional  information  as  to  the  poet's  life  and  circum- 
stances derivable  from  the  satires  themselves  is  not  important. 
He  had  enjoyed  the  training  which  all  educated  men  received  in 
his  day  (i.  ij);  he  speaks  of  his  farm  in  the  territory  of  Tibur 
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(xL  tfj),  wiiich  funiiilied  m  jranog  kid  and  monntain  tspangm 
for  a  homely  dinner  to  which  he  invites  a  friend  during  the  festival 
of  the  Megaletia.  From  the  satire  in  which  this  invitation  is 
contained  we  are  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  style  in  which  he 
habitttally  lived,  and  to  think  of  him  as  enjoying  a  bale  and 
vigorom  age  (aoj),  and  also  as  a  kindly  master  of  a  household 
(i  59  seq.)-  'The  negative  evidence  afforded  in  the  account  of  his 
establishment  suggests  the  inference  that,  like  Ludliua  and 
Horace,  Juvenal  had  no  personal  experience  of  either  the  cares 
or  the  softening  influence  of  family  life.  A  comparison  of  this 
poem  with  the  invitation  of  Horace  toTorquatus(£^.i.  5) brings 
out  strongly  the  diSetenecs  not  in  uiiwm'ty  only  but  in  kindly 
feeling  between  the  two  satirists.  Gaston  Boissier  has  drawn 
from  the  indications  afforded  of  the  career  and  character  of 
the  peraona  to  whom  the  satires  are  addressed  most  nnf  avourable 
conclusions  as  to  the  social  circumstances  and  associations  of 
Juvenal.  If  we  believe  that  these  were  all  real  people,  with  whom 
Juvenal  lived  in  intimacy,  we  should  coodude  that  he  was  most 
unfortunate  in  his  associates,  and  that  his  own  relationa  to  them 
were  marked  rather  by  outspoken  frankness  than  dvility.  But 
they  seem  to  be  more  "  nominis  umbrae  "  than  teal  men;  they 
serve  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  satirist  to  aim  his  blows  at 
one  particular  object  instead  of  declaiming  at  large.  They  have 
none  of  the  individuality  and  traits  of  penonal  character  dis- 
cernible in  the  peisons  addressed  by  Horace  in  his  SaHrti  and 
BpisUa.  It  is  noticeable  that,  wUle  Juvenal  writes  of  the  poets 
and  men  of  letters  of  a  somewhat  earlier  time  as  if  they  were  still 
living,  he  makes  no  reference  to  bis  friend  Martial  or  the  younger 
niny  and  Tacitus,  who  wrote  their  works  during  the  years  of  his 
own  literary  activity.  It  is  equally  noticeable  that  Juvenal's 
name  does  not  appear  in  Pliny's  letters. 

The  times  at  which  the  satires  were  given  to  the  world  do  not 
In  all  cases  coincide  with  those  at  which  they  were  written  and 
to  which  they  immediately  refer.  Thus  the  manners  and  per- 
nonages  of  the  age  of  Domitian  often  supply  the  material  of  satiric 
representation,  and  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  actual 
life  of  the  present,'  while  allusions  even  in  the  earliest  show  that, 
•a  a  finished  literary  composition,  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  Trajan. 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  these  discrepancies  is  that  in 
their  present  form  the  satires  are  the  work  of  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  poet's  life,  while  the  first  nine  at  least  may  have  pre- 
served with  little  change  passages  written  during  his  earlier 
manhood.  The  combination  of  the  impressions,  and,  perhaps 
of  the  actual  compositions,  of  different  periods  also  explains  a 
certain  want  of  unity  and  cnntintiity  found  m  some  of  them. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  sixteen  satires  which  we 
possess  were  given  to  the  world  in  the  order  in  which  we  find  them, 
and  that  they  were  divided,  as  they  are  referred  to  in  the  ancient 
grammarians,  into  five  books.  Book  I.,  embracing  the  first  five 
satires,  was  written  in  the  freshest  vigour  of  the  author^)  powers, 
and  is  animated  with  the  strongest  hatred  of  Domitian.  The 
publication  of  this  book  bdongs  to  the  early  years  of  Trajan. 
The  mention  of  the  exile  of  Marius  (49)  shows  that  it  was  not 
published  before  100.    In  the  second  satire,  the  lines  >g  seq., 

"  Qualis  erst  nuper  tragico  poHutus  adulter 
Concubttu," 

ibow  that  the  memory  of  one  of  the  foulest  scandals  of  the  reign 
of  Domitian  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  third  satire, 
imitated  by  Samuel  Johnson  in  his  Landon,  presentssuch  a  picture 
as  Rome  may  have  offered  to  the  satirist  at  any  time  in  the 
ist  century  of  our  era;  but  it  was  under  the  worst  emperors,  Nero 
and  Domitian,  that  the  arts  of  flatterers  and  foreign  adventurers 
were  most  successful,  and  that  such  scenes  of  violence  as  that 
described  at  277  seq.  were  most  likely  to  occur;*  while  the  mention 
of  Veiento  (185)  as  still  enjoying  influence  is  a  distinct  reference 
to  the  court  of  Domitian.  The  fourth,  which  alone  has  any 
political  significance,  and  reflects  on  the  empfror  as  a  frivolous 

*  Thia  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  seventh  satire,  but  it  applies 
miso  to  the  mention  of  Crisptnus,  Latinua,  the  class  of  dtlatoru,  &c., 
in  the  fint,  to  the  notice  of  Veiento  in  the  third,  of  Rubelliua  Blaodus 
in  the  dghth,  of  Gallicus  in  the  thirteenth,  Ac. 

'  Ct.  taeita*,  Aunalt,  xiii.  15. 
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trifler  rather  than  a*  i  monster  of  hat  and  cruelty ,  is  tke  reproduc- 
tion of  a  real  or  imaginary  scene  from  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and 
is  animated  by  the  profoundeat  scorn  and  loathing  both  of  the 
tyrant  himself  and  of  the  wont  instruments  of  his  tyranny. 
The  fifth  is  a  social  picture  of  the  degradation  tp  which  poor 
guests  were  exposed  at  the  banqueta  of  the  rich,  but  many  of  the 
epigrams  of  Martial  and  the  more  sober  evidence  of  one  of  Pliny's 
letters  show  that  the  picture  painted  by  Juvenal,  though  perhaps 
exaggerated  in  colouring,  waa  drawn  from  a  state  of  society 
prevalent  during  and  immediately  subsequent  to  the  times  of 
Domitian.*  Book  II.  consists  of  the  most  dabotate  of  the 
satires,  by  many  critics  regarded  as  the  poet's  masterpiece,  the 
famous  sixth  satire,  directed  agaiaat  the  whole  female  sex, 
which  shares  with  Domitian  and  hla  creatures  the  most  cherished 
place  In  the  poet's  antipathies.  It  shows  certainly  no  diminu- 
tion of  vigour  either  in  its  representation  or  its  invective.  The 
time  at  which  this  satire  was  composed  cannot  be  fixed  with 
certainty,  but  some  alhiaions  render  it  highly  probable  that  it 
waa  given  to  the  worid  in  the  later  years  of  T^jan,  and  before 
the  accession  of  Hadrian.  The  date  of  the  publication  of 
Book  III.,  containing  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  satires,  seems 
to  be  fixed  by  its  opening  line  to  the  first  years  after  the  accession 
of  Hadrian.  la  the  eighth  satire  anoth«  reference  is  made  (110) 
to  the  misgovenunent  of  Marius  in  Africa  as  a  recent  event, 
and  at  line  51  there  may  b«  an  allusion  to  the  Eastern  wars  that 
occupied  the  last  years  of  Trajan's  reign.  The  ninth  has  no 
allusion  to  determine  its  date,  but  it  is  written  with  the  same 
outspoken  freedom  as  the  second  and  the  sixth,  and  belongs  to 
the  period  when  the  poet's  power  was  most  vigorous,  and  hia 
exposure  of  vice  most  uncompromising.  In  Book  IV.,  comprising 
the  famous  tenth,  the  eleventh  and  the  twelfth  satires,  the  author 
appears  man  as  a  moralist  than  as  a  pure  satirist.  In  the  tenth, 
the  theme  of  the  "  "vanity  of  human  wishes  "  is  illustrated  by 
great  historic  instances,  rather  than  by  pictures  of  the  men  and 
manners  of  the  age;  and,  though  the  declamatory  vigour  and 
power  of  expression  in  it  are  occasionally  as  great  as  in  the  earlier 
satires;  and  although  touches  of  Juvenal's  saturnine  humour, 
and  especially  of  his  misogyny,  appear  in  all  the  satires  of  thia 
book,  yet  their  general  tone  shows  that  the  white  heat  of  his 
indignation  is  abated;  and  the  lines  of  the  eleventh,  akeady 
refeired  to  (soi  seq.), 

"  Spectent  juvenes  quoa  clamor  et  audax 
Sponsio,  quo*  cultae  decet  asaediue  puellae : 
Nostia  bioat  veroum  contracta  cuticula  aolem," 
leave  no  doubt  that  he  was  wdl  advanced  in  years  when  they 
were  written. 

Two  important  dates  are  found  in  Book  V.,  comprising  satire* 
xiii.-xvi.  At  xiii.  16  Juvenal  speaks  of  his  friend  Calvinus  as 
now  past  sixty  years  of  age,  having  been  bom  in  the  consulship 
of  Fonteius.  Now  L.  Fonteius  Capito  was  consul  in  67.  Again 
at  XV.  97  an  event  is  said  to  have  happened  in  Egypt  "  ouper 
consule  lunco."  There  was  a  L.  Aemilius  luncus  consul 
luffalus  in  r27.  The  fifth  book  must  therefore  have  been  pub- 
lished some  time  after  this  date.  More  than  the  fourth,  thia 
book  beats  the  marks  of  age,  both  in  the  milder  tone  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed,  and  in  the  feebler  power  of  composition  exhi- 
bited, "riie  last  satire  b  now  imperfect,  and  the  authenticity 
both  of  this  and  of  the  fifteenth  has  been  questioned,  though  on 
insufficient  grounds. 

Thus  the  satires  were  published  at  different  intervals,  and  for 
the  most  part  composed  between  100  and  t5o,  but  the  most 
powerful  fai  feeling  and  vivid  in  conception  among  them  deal 
with  the  experience  and  impressions  of  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
occasionally  recall  the  memories  or  traditions  of  the  times  of 
Nero  and  Claudius,  and  reproduce  at  leait  one  startling  page 
from  the  annals  of  Tiberius.*  The  same  overmastering  feeling 
which  constrained  Tacitus  iAgric  2,  3),  when  the  time  of  long 
endurance  and  silence  was  over,  to  traall  the  "  memory  of  the 

>  Pliny's  remarks  on  the  vulgarity  as  well  as  the  ostentstion  of  his 
host  imply  that  he  reearded  such  behaviour  as  exceptional,  at  least 
in  the  circle  in  whkJi  he  binself  lived  iBf.  iL  6). 

•x.  56-107. 
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{onner  oppmsion,"  acted  upon  JuvenaL  Then  is  no  evidence 
that  theie  two  great  writers,  who  lived  and  wrote  at  the  same 
time,  who  were  animated  by  the  same  hatred  of  the  tyrant  under 
whom  the  best  years  of  their  manliood  were  spent,  and  wlio  both 
felt  moat  deeply  the  degradation  of  their  times,  were  even  known 
to  one  another.  Tadtus  belonged  to  the  highest  official  and 
senatorial  class,  Juvenal  apparently  to  the  middle  class  and  to 
that  of  the  struggling  men  of  letters;  and  this  difierence  in  posi- 
tion had  much  influence  in  determining  the  different  bent  of  their 
genius,  and  in  forming  one  to  be  a  great  national  historian,  the 
other  to  be  a  great  social  satirist.  If  the  view  of  the  satirist  is 
owing  to  this  circumstance  more  limited  in  some  directionB,  and 
his  taste  and  temper  less  conformable  to  the  best  ancient  stan- 
dards of  propriety,  he  is  also  saved  by  it  from  prejudices  to  which 
the  traditions  of  his  dass  exposed  the  historian.  But  both 
writers  are  thoroughly  national  in  sentiment,  thoroughly  mascu- 
hne  in  tone.  No  ancient  authors  express  so  strong  a  hatred  of 
evil.  The  peculiar  greatness  and  vidue  of  both  Juvenal  and 
Tacitus  is  that  they  did  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  evil  through 
which  they  had  lived,  but  deeply  resented  it — the  one  with  a 
vehement  and  burning  passion,  like  the  "  aaeva  indignatio  "  of 
Swift,  the  other  with  perhaps  even  deeper  but  more  restrained 
emotions  of  mingled  scom  and  sorrow,  like  the  scorn  and  sorrow 
of  Milton  when  "  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues."  In  one 
respect  there  is  a  difference.  For  Tacitus  the  prospect  is  not 
wholly  cheerless,  the  detested  tyranny  was  at  an  end,  and  its 
effects  might  disappear  with  a  more  beneficent  rule.  But  the 
gloom  of  Juvenal's  pessimism  is  unlighted  by  hope. 
.  A.  C.  Swinburne  has  suggested  that  the  secret  of  Juvenal's 
concentrated  power  consisted  in  this,  that  he  knew  what  he 
hated,  and  that  what  he  did  hate  was  despotism  and  democracy. 
But  it  would  be  hardly  true  to  say  that  the  animating  motive  of 
his  satire  was  political.  It  is  true  that  he  finds  the  most  typical 
examples  of  lust,  cruelty,  levity  and  weakness  in  the  emperors 
uid  their  wives— in  Domitian,  Otho,  Nero,  Claudius  and  Messa- 
lina.  It  is  true  also  that  he  shares  in  the  traditional  idolatry  of 
Brutus,  that  he  strikes  at  Augustus  In  his  mention  of  the  "  three 
disciples  of  Sulla,"  and  that  he  has  no  word  of  recognition  ior 
what  even  Tadtus  acknowledges  as  the  beneficent  rule  of  Trajan. 
So  too  his  acorn  for  the  Roman  populace  of  his  time,  who  cared 
only  for  their  dole  of  bread  and  the  public  games,  is  unqualified. 
But  it  is  only  in  connexion  with  its  Indirect  effects  that  he  seems 
to  think  of  despotism;  and  h*  has  no  thought  of  democracy  at 
all.  It  is  not  for  the  loas  of  liberty  and  of  the  senatorian  rule 
that  he  chafes,  but  for  the  loss  of  the  old  mtional  manliness  and 
self-respect.  This  feeling  expbiins  his  detestation  of  foreign 
manners  and  superstitions,  his  loathing  not  only  of  inhuman 
crimes  and  cruelties  but  even  of  the  lesser  derelictions  from  self- 
lespect,  his  scom  of  luxury  and  of  art  as  ministering  to  luxury, 
bis  mockery  of  the  poetry  and  of  the  stale  and  dilettante  culture 
of  his  time,  and  perhaps,  too,  his  indifference  to  the  schools  of 
philosophy  and  his  readiness  to  identify  all  the  professors  of 
stoicism  with  the  reserved  and  dose-cropped  puritans,  who 
concealed  the  worst  vices  under  an  outward  appearance  of 
austerity.  The  great  fault  of  his  character,  as  it  appears  in  his 
writings,  is  that  be  too  exdusively  indulged  this  mood.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  find  what  be  loved  and  admired  than 
what  he  hated.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  his  strong  nature  that, 
where  he  does  betray  any  sign  of  human  sympathy  or  tenderness, 
il  is  for  those  who  by  their  weakness  and  position  are  dependent 
on  others  for  their  protection— as  for  "  the  peasant  boy  with  the 
little  dog,  his  playfellow,"'  or  for  "the  home-sick  lad  from  the 
Sabine  highlands,  who  sighs  for  his  mother  whom  he  has  not  seen 
for  a  long  time,  and  for  the  little  hut  and  the  familiar  kids."' 

If  Juvenal  is  to  be  ranked  as  a  great  moralist,  it  is  not  for  his 
greatness  and  consistency  as  a  thinker  on  moral  questions.  In 
the  rhetorical  exaggeration  Of  the  famous  tenth  satire,  for  in- 
stance, the  highest  energies  of  patriotism — the  gallant  and  des- 
perate defence  of  great  causes,  by  sword  or  speech — ^ate  quoted 

*  .    .    .    .  "Meliusne  btc  nisticus  infans 

Cum  matre  et  casulis  et  conluaore  eatdio,"  Ac,— it.  60. 
'  xi.  ija,  ijj. 


as  mere  examples  of  disappointed  ambitioni  and,  in  the  imfii- 
criminate  condemnation  of  the  arts  by  wiiich  men  sought  to  gain 
a  livelihood,  he  leaves  no  room  for  the  legitimate  pursuits  o< 
industry.  His  services  to  morals  do  not  consist  in  any  positive 
contributions  to  the  notions  of  active  duty,  but  in  the  strength 
with  which  he  has  realized  and  expressed  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  the  old  Roman  and  Italian  ideal  of  character,  and  also 
of  that  religioua  oonsdence  which  was  becoming  a  new  power  in 
the  world.  Though  be  disclaims  any  debt  to  phiioaophy  (xiiL 
lai),  yet  he  really  owes  more  to  the  "  Stoica  dogmata,"  then 
prevalent,  than  he  ia  aware  of.  But  his  highest  and  rarest 
literary  quality  is  his  power  of  painting  characters,  scenes, 
incidents  and  actions,  whether  from  past  history  or  from  con- 
temporary life.  In  this  power,  which  is  also  the  great  power  U 
Tadtus,  he  has  few  equals  and  perhaps  no  superior  among  andent 
writers.  The  difference  between  Tadtus  and  Juvenal  in  power 
of  representation  is  that  the  prose  historian  is  more  of  an  imagi- 
native poet,  the  satirist  more  of  a  realist  and  a  grotesque  humor- 
ist. Juvenal  can  paint  great  historical  pictures  in  all  their 
detail — as  in  the  famous  representation  of  the  fall  of  Scjanus; 
he  can  describe  a  character  elaboratdy  or  hit  it  off  with  a  single 
stroke.  The  picture  drawn  may  be  a  caricature,  or  a  misrcpR- 
sentation  of  Uie  fact — as  that  of  the  father  of  Demosthoics, 
"  blear«yed  with  the  soot  of  the  glowing  mass,"  &c— but  il  is, 
with  rare  exceptions,  realistically  coiuxived,  and  it  it  brought 
before  us  with  the  vivid  touches  of  a  Defoe  or  a  Swift,  or  of  the 
great  pictorial  satirist  of  the  i8th  century,  Hogarth.  Yet  even 
in  this,  his  moat  characteristic  talent,  his  proneneas  to  exaggera- 
tion, tlw  attraction  which  coarse  and  repulsive  images  have  fee 
his  mind,  and  the  tendency  to  sacrifice  general  effect  to  minute- 
ness of  detail  not  infrequently  mar  his  best  effects. 

The  difficulty  is  often  felt  of  distinguishing  between  a  poweriol 
rhetoridan  and  a  genuine  poet,  and  it  is  felt  particularly  in  the 
case  of  JuvenaL  He  himself  knew  and  has  well  described 
(vii.  53  seq.)  the  conditions  under  which  a  great  poet  could 
flourish;  and  he  felt  that  his  own  age  was  incapable  of  producing 
one.  He  has  little  tense  of  beauty  dther  in  human  life  or  nature. 
Whenever  such  sense  is  evoked  it  is  only  as  a  momentary  relief  to 
his  prevailing  sense  of  the  hideouaness  of  contemporary  life,  or  in 
protest  against  what  he  regarded  as  the  enervating  influences  ol 
art.  Even  his  references  to  the  great  poets  of  the  past  indicate 
rather  ■  hicii  sense  of  indifference  and  weariness  than  a  fresh 
enjoyment  of  them.  Yet  hit  power  of  touching  the  qsings  oi 
tragic  awe  and  horror  is  a  genuine  poetical  gift,  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  is  displayed  by  some  of  the  early  English  dramatista. 
But  he  is,  on  the  whole,  more  essentially  a  great  rhetorician  than 
a  great  poet.  His  training,  the  practical  bent  of  his  understand- 
ing, his  strong  but  morose  character,  the  drcumstances  of  his 
time,  and  the  materials  available  for  his  art,  all  fitted  him  10 
rebuke  his  own  age  and  all  after-times  in  the  tones  of  a  powerful 
preacher,  rather  than  charm  them  with  the  art  of  an  accom- 
plished poet.  The  composition  of  his  various  satires  shows  no 
negligence,  but  rather  excess  of  elaboration;  but  it  produces 
the  impression  of  mechanical  contrivance  rather  than  of  organic 
growth.  His  movement  is  sustained  and  powerful,  but  there  it 
no  rise  and  fall  in  it.  The  verse  is  most  carefully  constracted, 
and  is  also  most  effective,  but  it  is  so  with  the  rhetorical  effec- 
tiveness of  Lucan,  not  with  the  musical  charm  of  Virgil.  The 
diction  is  full,  even  to  excess,  of  meaning,  point  and  emphasis. 
Few  writers  have  added  so  much  to  the  currency  of  quotation. 
But  his  style  altogether  wants  the  charm  of  ease  and  siinplicity. 
It  wearies  by  the  constant  strain  after  effect,  its  mock-heroics 
and  allusive  periphrasis,  and  exqites  distrust  by  its  want  of 
moderation. 

On  the  whole  no  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  really  great  wrHeis 
of  ancient  Rome  leaves  on  the  mind  so  mixed  an  impression, 
both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man,  as  Juvenal.  He  has  little,  if 
anything  at  all,  of  the  high  imaginative  mood — the  mood  ol 
reverence  and  noble  admiration— which  made  Ennius,  Lucretius 
and  Virgil  the  truest  poetical  representatives  of  the  genius  of 
Rome.  He  has  nothing  of  the  wide  humanity  of  Cicero,  of  the 
urbanity  of  Horace,  of  the  caae  and  grace  of  Catullus.  .  Vet  he 
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WpmcBU  another  nood  of  andcnt  Rome,  the  mood  lutunl  to 
htf  before  the  wis  hamanized  by  the  leswiu  of  Creek,  att  and 
thou^t.  If  we  could  imagine  the  elder  Cato  living  nwiei 
Doraitian,  cut  off  from  all  than  in  public  life,  and  finding  no  out- 
let for  his  combative  energy  except  in  literature,  we  tbould  per- 
hapt  underttand  the  motives  of  Juvenal's  satire  and  the  place 
which  is  his  due  as  a  representative  of  the  genius  of  hit  country. 
As  a  man  he  shows  many  of  the  strong  qualities  of  the  old  Roman 
plebeian— the  aggressive  boldness,  the  intoleiance  of  superiority 
and  privilege,  which  animated  the  tribunes  In  their  opposition 
to  the  tenatorian  rule.  Even  where  we  least  like  him  we  find 
nothingimallormeantoalienateonrretpectfromUm.  Though 
he  loses  no  opportunity  of  being  coarse,  he  is  not  licentious; 
though  he  is  often  truculent,  he  cannot  be  called  malignant. 
It  is, indeed, impossible  to  say  what  motives  of  personal  chagrin, 
of  love  of  detraction,  of  the  mere  literary  passion  for  effective 
writing,  may  have  contributed  to  the  indignation  which  inspired 
his  verse.  But  the  prevailing  impression  we  cany  away  after 
reading  hiiK  is  that  in  all  his  early  satires  he  was  animated  by  a 
sincere  and  manly  detestation  of  the  tyranny  and  cruelty,  the 
debauchery  and  luxury,  the  levity  and  effeminacy,  the  crimes 
and  frauds,  which  we  know  from  other  sources  were  then  rife  in 
Rome,  and  that  a  more  serene  wisdom  and  a  happier  frame  of 
mind  were  attained  by  him  when  old  age  had  somewhat  allayed 
the  fierce  rage  which  vexed  his  manhood. 

AoTROaiTtES.— The  remarkable  tuteraentt  In  a  "  life  "  found 
in  a  late  lulian  MS.  (Barberini,  viiL  18), "  lunius  luvcnalis  Aquinas 
lunio  luvenale  patre  matre  vero  Septumulcia  ex  Aqulnati  raunicipio 
Claudio  Nerone  et  L.  Antistio  consuHbut  (55)  natus  est,  lororem 
habuit  Srptumuleiam  quae  Fuaiino  (SiiK.  xiv.  1)  nupsit,"  though  not 
necessarily  false,  caimot  be  accepted  without  confirination. 

The  earliest  evidence  for  the  banishment  of  Juvenal  is  that  of 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  (c.  480),  Carm.  ix.  369,  **  Non  qui  tempore 
Caesaris  lecundt }  Aetemo  cotait  Tomos  reatu  {  Nee  qui  contmili 
deinde  caau  |  Ad  vulp  tenuem  strepentis  aiiram  |  Irati  fuit  his- 
trionis  caul,"  lines  which  by  tlie  exact  parallel  drawn  between  Ovid's 
fate  and  Juvenal's  imply  the  belief  that  Juvenal  died  in  exile.  The 
banishment  is  also  mentioned  by  J.  Malalas,  a  Creek  historian 
subsequent  to  Justinian,  who  gives  the  place  as  Pentapolis  in  Africa, 
Ckrom.  X.  a6a,  Diitdorf.  The  inscription  (on  a  stone  now  lost) 
ia  as  foUqws,  the  words  and  letters  in  bnclcets  txins  tlie  conjectural 
restorations  of  scholars: — "[Cere]  risaciumllD.  lut  nius  luvenalis 
t  trib.coh.  (IJDclmatarura  |  llvirquinq.  flamen  |  divi  Vesnisiani  {  vo- 
vtt  dcdicavhtl  que  |  sua  pec., "  Corp.  inser.  ul.  X.  5583,  xiii.  301 

aq.  The  bat  of  the  known  manuscripts  of  Juvenal  (P)  is  at 
ontpcllier  (135);  but  there  are  Bcveral  otiwrs  which  cannot^ l>c 
neglected.  Amongst  these  may  lie  specially  mentioned  the  Bodleian 
MS.  (Canon,  Lat.  41),  which  contains  a  portion  of  Satire  vi.,  the 
existence  of  which  was  unknown  until  E.  O.  Winstedt  published  it  in 
the  Clauical  JSctkw  (1899),  pp.  30i  teq.  Another  fiagment  in  the 
Biblioth&]ue  Nationale  was  described  by  C.  £.  Stuart  in  the  CUujicai 
QMarttrly  (Jan.  1909).  Numerous  scholia  and  glossaries  attest  the 
interest  taken  in  Juvenal  in  post  .classical  times  and  the  middle  ages. 
There  are  two  classes  of  scholia — the  older  or  "  Pithoeana,"  hrst 
published  by  P.  Pithoeus,  and  the  "  Cornutua  scholia  "  of  less 
value,  specimens  of  which  have  been  published  by  various  scholars. 
"The  earliest  edition  which  need  now  be  mentioned  is  that  of 
P.  Pithoeus,  1585,  in  which  Pwas  first  used  for  the  text.    Amongst 


later  ones  we  may  mention  the  commentaries  of  Rupert!  C1819)  and 
C.  F.Heinrich  (1839,  with  the  old  scholia),  O.  Jahn  (1S51, critical  with 
the  old  scholia),  A.  Weidner  (1889),  L.  Friedlander  (1895,  with  a  full 


vcrtul  index).  The  roost  useful  English  commentaries  are  those  of 
J.  E.  B.  Mayor  (a  voluminous  and  learned  commentary  on  thirteen 
of  the  Satirtit  iL.vi.  and  ix.  tieing  omitted),  J,  D,  Lewis  (188a,  with 
a  prose  translation)  and  J.  D,  Duff  (1898,  expurgated,  and  ii.  and  ix. 
being  omitted).  There  are  recent  critical  texts:  conservative  and 
chieny  based  on  P,  by  F.  Buechcler  (189J.  with  selections  from  the 
scholia)  and  S.  G.  Owen  (in  the  Oxford  Scries  of  Texts) :  on  the  other 
side*,  by  A.  E.  Housman(i905)and  by  the  same,  but  with  fewer  innova- 
tions, in  the  new  Corpus  pottarnm  latinorum,  fasc.  v.  The  two  last- 
named  editors  alone  give  the  newly  discovered  lines  of  Satire  vi. 
There  are  no  recent  translations  of  Juvenal  into  English  verse. 
Dryden  translated  i.,  ii!.,  vi,,  x.  and  xvi.,  the  others  being  committed 
to  inferior  hands.  Other  versions  are  Gilford's  (1802),  of  some  merit, 
and  C.  Badham's  (1814).  Johnson's  imitations  of  Satires  iii.^and  x. 
arc  well  known.  For  the  numerous  articles  and  contributions  to 
the  criticism  and  elucidation  of  the  Satires,  reference  should  be  made 
toTeuffcrs<7«irlkicM^d(rr4m>KJieHLi7>era(ar(Ene.  trans,  by  Warre), 
i  331,  and  Schanz,  ditto  (1901,  ii.  |  3,  |  430a).  (W.Y.S.:J.P.P.) 

JOVBHCOS,  OAIUS  VCTTIUS  AQOIUMUS,  ChristUn  poet, 
flourished  during  the  leign  of  Constantiiw  the  Qrea^.  .Nothing 


i%  known  of  him  except  thmt  he  was  a.Sp|ui]th  presbyter  of  dis- 
tinguithcd  family.  About  jjo  he  pubUtbcd  his  Libri  eWHtdi- 
arum  I V.,  each  book  containing  about  800  hesameteis.  The 
division  Into  books  is  possibly  a  teminisceoce  of  the  number  of 
the  Gospeb.  The  work  itself,  written  with  the  idea  of  ousting 
the  absurdities  of  Pactn  mythology  and  icpbKiiig  tbem  by  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  may  be  called  the  lint  Chritlian  epic. 
In  the  Pra^atio  the  author  expreiaes  the  hope  that  the  lacred- 
ness  of  his  subject  may  procure  him  safety  at  the  final  con- 
flagration of  the  world  and  tdmiasion  into  heaven.  The  whole 
is,  in  the  main,  a  poetical  venioo  of  the  Cotpd  of  Matthew,  the 
other  evangelists  only  being  used  for  tupplemcntuy  details. 
It  ia  founded  upon  a  pn-vulgate  Latin  translation,  altknugb 
there  it  evidence  that  Juvencus  also  consulted  the  Creek.  Ia 
spite  of  metrical  irtegulariUes,  the  language  and  style  ate  aimple 
and  show  good  taste,  being  free  from  the  artificiality  of  other 
Christian  poets  and  prose  writers,  and  the  author  has  made 
excellent  use  of  Vir^  (his  chief  model)  and  other  ciswiral 
writers.  Juvencus  set  the  fashion  of  verse  trantlationt  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  large  number  of  MSS.  of  his  poem  mentioned  io 
lists  and  still  extant  are  snfficient  evidence  of  its  great  popularity. 
According  to  Jerome,  he  was  also  the  author  of  some  poems  on 
the  sacraments,  but  no  trace  of  these  has  stirnved.  The  Latin 
HeplalttKk,  a  hexameter  version  of  Uw  first  seven  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  has  been  attributed  to  Juvencus  amongst 
others;  but  it  Is  now  generally  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  ■ 
certain  Cyptianus,  a  Gaul  who  li^ed  in  the  6th  century,  possibly 
a  bishop  of  Toulon,  author  of  the  lAJt  tj  Cacsariui,  tntbop  of 
Arelate  (Aries). 

SeeM.  Manitius,C<KttcU<da'ein'>lfscib-faJniiiscltfli  Ptait  (1891); 
A.  Ebect,  AttiauiiK  CtsckicUt  da  Lileralur  dri  UiUclaUtrs,  voL  i. 
(t889);  editions  of  Juvencus  by  C.  Marold  (1886];  J.  HQmer  in 
Corfu  s^iptorum  ecclesiastkorum  latinorum,  vol,,  xxiv,  (Vienna; 
1891 ) ;  J,T,  Hatfield, jt 5/si(fys/yiivn<;ai  (l890),dealingwith  nmtax, 
metre  and  language;  editioiia  of  the  Heplattsick  by  J.  t.  B.  Mayor 


(1889;  reviewed  bv  W.  Sanday  in  Classical  Xevim,  October  l88< 
and  by  f.T.  Hatfield  in  American  Journal  of  Philoloiy,  vol.  xi,,  1890 
and  R.  Pciper,  vol.  xxiiL  of  the  Vienna  series  above. 


JUVENILE  OFFENDERS.  In  modem  sodal  science  the 
question  of  the  proper  penal  treatment  of  juvenile  (■.«.  non- 
adult)  offenders  has  been  increasingly  discussed;  and  the 
reformatory  principle,  first  applied  in  the  case  of  chiLdren,  has 
even  been  exleoded  to  reclaiinable  adult  offenders  (juveniles  in 
crime,  if  not  in  age)  in  a  way  which  brings  them  sufficiently 
within  the  same  category  to  be  noticed  in  this  article.  In  the 
old  days  the  main  idea  in  England  was  to  use  the  same  penal 
methods  for  sU  criminals,  young  and  old;  when  the  child  broke 
the  law  be  was  sent  to  prison  like  his  elders.  It  was  only  in  com- 
paratively recent  times  that  it  was  realized  that  child  criminals 
were  too  olten  the  victims  to  circumstances  beyond  their  own 
controL  They  were  ciused  with  inherited  taint;  they  were 
brought  up  among  evil  surroundings;  they  suffered  from  the 
culpable  neglect  of  viciotu  parents,  and  still  more  from  bad 
example  and  pernicious  promptings.  They  were  rather  poten- 
tial than  actual  criminals,  calling  for  rescue  and  regeneration 
rather  than  vindictive  reprisals.  Under  the  old  system  a 
painstaUng  English  gaol  chaplain  calculated  that  58%  of 
all  criminals  bad  made  their  first  lapse  at  fifteen.  Boys 
and  girls  laughed  at  imprisonment.  Striplings  of  thirteen  and 
fourteen  had  been  committed  ten,  twelve,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
times.  Religion  and  moral  improvement  were  little  regarded  in 
prisons,  industrial  and  technical  training  were  impossible.  The 
chief  lesson  learnt  was  an  intimate  and  contemptuous  acquain- 
tance with  the  demoralizing  interior  of  a  gaol.  There  were  at 
one  time  in  London  200  "  flash  houses  "  frequented  by  6000 
boys  trained  and  proficient  io  thieving  and  depredation. 

The  substantial  movement  for  reform  dates  from  the  protests 
of  Chalks  Dickens,  who  routed  public  opinion  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  first  Reformatory  School  Act  was  passed  in  1854. 
Sporadic  effortt  to  meet  the  evil  had  indeed  been  mado 
earlier.  In  1756  the  Marine  Society  established  a  school  for  the 
reception  and  reform  of  younger  criminals;  in  1788  the  City  of 
London  formed  a  similar  institution,  which  grew  much  later  into 
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the  farm  school  at  RedhflL  In  1838  an  act  of  parliament 
CTcaied  an  establishment  at  Parkhunt  for  the  detention  and 
correction  of  javenile  oSendeia,  to  whom  pardon  was  given 
conditional  on  their  entrance  into  some  charitable  institution. 
Parlchtust  was  technically  a  prison,  and  the  system  combined 
industrial  training  with  religious  and  educational  instruction. 
These  earlier  effort*  had,  however,  been  quite  insuffident  to 
meet  the  evils,  for  in  the  yeara  immediately  preceding  1854 
crime  was  being  so  constantly  reinforced  in  its  beginnings, 
under  the  existing  penal  system,  that  It  threatened  to 
swamp  the  country.  Unofficial,  but  more  or  less  accurate, 
figures  showed  that  between  11,000  and  12,000  juveniles 
passed  annually  through  the  prisons  of  England  and  Wales,  a 
third  of  the  whole  number  being  contributed  by  London  alone. 
In  1854  the  total  reached  14,000.  The  ages  of  offenders  ranged 
from  less  than  twelve  to  seventeen;  60%  of  the  whole  were 
between  fourteen  and  seventeen;  46%  had  been  committed 
more  than  once;  18%  four  times  and  more. 

The  Reformatory  School  Act  1854,  which  was  thrashed  out 
at  conferences  held  in  Birmingham  in  c8$i  and  i8$],  substituted 
the  school  for  the  gaol,  and  all  judicial  benches  were  empowered 
to  send  delinquents  to  schools  when  they  had  been  guilty  of 
acts  punishable  by  short  imprisonment,  the  limit  of  which  was 
at  fint  fourteen  and  became  afterwards  ten  days.  A  serious 
flaw  in  this  act  long  survived;  this  was  the  provision  that  a 
short  period  of  imprisonment  in  gaol  must  precede  reception 
into  the  reformatory;  it  was  ilpbeld  by  well-meaning  but  mis- 
taken people  as  essential  for  deterrence.  But  more  enlightened 
opinion  condemned  the  rule  as  inflicting  an  indelible  prison 
taint  and  breeding  contamination,  even  with  ample  and  effective 
safeguards.  Wiser  legislation  has  followed,  and  an  act  of  1899 
abolished  preliminary  imprisonment- 
Existing  reformatories,  or  "  senior  home  oflice  schools "-  as 
they  are  officially  styled,  in  England  numbered  44  in  1907. 
They  receive  all  juvenile  offenders,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  who 
have  been  convicted  of  an  offence  punishable  with  penal  servi> 
tude  or  imprisonment.  The  number  of  Ihcse  during  the  years 
between  1894  and  1906  constantly  varied,  but  the  figure  of  the 
earliest  date,  6604,  was  never  exceeded,  and  in  some  years  it 
was  considerably  less,  while  in  1906  it  was  no  more  than  5586: 
though  the  general  population  had  increased  by  several  millions 
in  the  period.  These  figures,  in  comparison  with  those  of  1854, 
must  be  deemed  highly  satisfactory,  even  when  we  take  into 
account  that  the  latter  went  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen.  Older 
offenders,  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one,  come  within  the 
category  of  juvenile  adults  and  ate  dealt  with  differently  (sc« 
Borstal  Sckeme  below). 

Other  schools  must  be  classed  with  the  reformatory,  although 
they  have  no  connexion  with  prisons  and  deal  with  youths 
who  are  only  potential  criminals.  The  first  in  importance  are 
the  industrial  schools.  When  the  newly  devised  reformatories 
were  doing  excellent  service  it  was  realized  that  many  of  the 
rising  generation  might  some  day  lapse  into  evil  ways  but  were 
still  on  the  right  side  and  might  with  proper  precautions  be  kept 
there.  They  wanted  preventive,  not  punitive  treatment,  and 
for  them  industrial  schools  were  instituted.  The  germ  of  these 
establishments  existed  in  the  Ragged  Schools,  "intended  to 
educate  destitute  children  and  save  them  from  vagrancy  and 
crime."  They  had  been  invented  by  John  Pounds  (1766-1839), 
a.  Portsmouth  shoemaker,  who,  early  in  the  19th  century, 
was  movcd'With  sympathy  for  these  little  outcasts  and  devoted 
himself  to  this  good  work.  The  ragged  school  movement  found 
powerful  support  in  active  philanthropists  when  public  atten- 
tion was  aroused  to  the  prevalence  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
The  first  Indusuial  School  Act  was  paued  In  1856  and  applied 
only  to  Scotland.  Next  year  its  provisions  were  extended  to 
England,  and  their  growth  was  rapid.  There  were  45  schools 
in  the  beginning;  in  1878  the  number  had  more  than  been 
doubled;  in  1907  there  were  toa  in  England  and  Wales  and  31 
In  Scotland. 

The  provisions  of  the  Education  Arts  1871  and  t87«  led  to  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  children  committed  tor  breaches 


of  the  law  and  to  the  establishment  of  two  kind*  of  sufcsidisiy 
industrial  schools,  short  detention  of  truant  schools  and  day 
industrial  schools  in  which  children  do  not  reside  bi-t  receive 
their  meals,  their  elementary  education  and  a  certain  amount 
of  industrial  training.  The  total  admissions  to  truant  scliools 
in  1907  were  1368  boys,  and  the  numbers  actually  in  the  Khoals 
on  the  last  day  of  that  year  were  iiij  with  1568  on  licence. 
The  average  length  of  detention  was  fourteen  weeks  and  tkiee 
days  on  first  admission,  seventeen  weeks  and  five  days  on  fint 
re-admission,  and  twenty-three  weeks  six  day*  on  second  re- 
admission.  The  total  number  of  admissions  into  tniant  schools 
from  1878  to  the  end  of  1907  was  44,315,  of  whom  just  hiU  bad 
been  licensed  and  not  returned,  1 1,139  h*d  been  licensed  and 
once  re-admitted,  8900  had  been  re-admitted  twice  or  oltenci. 

The  day  industrial  schools  owed  their  origin  to  another  reason 
than  the  enforcement  of  the  Education  Acts.  It  was  found  that 
some  special  treatment  was  required  for  large  masses  o(  youths 
in  large  cities,  who  were  in  such  a  neglected  or  degraded  con- 
dition that  there  was  little  hope  of  their  growing  into  healthy 
nnen  and  women  or  becoming  good  citizen*.  They  were  left  un- 
clean, were  ill-fed  and  insufficiently  clothed,  and  were  not  use- 
fully taught.  The  total  number  who  attended  these  day  schools 
in  1907  was  t9si  boys  and  1931  girls. 

The  disciplinary  system  of  the  English  school*  is  planned 
upon  the  establishment  or  institution  system,  as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  "  family  "  or  "  boarding  out "  systems  adopted  in 
some  countries,  and  some  controversy  has  been  aroused  as  to 
the  comparative  value  of  the  methods.    The  British  practice 
has  always  favoured  the  well-governed  school,  with  the  proviso 
that  it  is  kept  small  so  that  the  head  may  know  all  of  his  charges. 
But  a  compromise  has  been  effected  in  large  establishments  by 
dividing  the  boys  into  "  houses,"  each  containing  a  small 
ntanageablc  total  as  a  family  under  an  official  father  or  bead. 
Under  this  system  the  idea  of  the  home  is  maintained,  while 
uniformity  of  treatment  and  discipline  is  secured  by  grouping 
several  houses  together  under  one  general  authority.    The  plan 
of  "  boarding  out  "  is  not  generally  approved  of  in  England;  the 
value  of  the  domestic  training  is  questionable  and  of  uncertain 
quality,  depending  entirely  upon  the  character  and  fitness  of 
the  foster-parents  secured.    Education  must  be  less  systematic 
in  the  private  home,  industrial  training  is  less  easily  carried  out, 
and  there  can  be  none  of  that  esprit  dt  corps  that  stimulates 
effort  in  physical  training  as  applied  to  athletics  and  the  playing 
of  games.    No  very  definite  decision  has  been  arrived  at  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  institution  life  and  boarding  out. 
Among  the  Latin  races— France,  Italy,  Portugal  and  Spain— 
the  former  is  as  a  rule  preferred;  also  in  Belgium;  in  Germany, 
Holland  and  the  United  States  placing  out  in  private  families 
is  very  much  the  rule;  in  AusUia-Hungary  and  Russia  both 
methods  are  in  use. 

The  total  admissions  to  English  reformatory  schools  from  their 
creation  to  the  31st  of  December  1907  amounted  to  76.435,  or 
64,031  boyi  and  13,434  girls.  The  total  discharees  for  the  same 
period  were  70,890,  or  59,081  boys  and  1 1 .809  girls.  The  results 
may  be  tested  1^  the  figures  for  those  discharged  in  i9Cft4,  1905 
and  1906: — 

5oyr.— 3573  were  placed  out,  of  whom  66  had  died,  leaving  3507; 


unknown. 

Cirb.— 480,  of  whom  If  had  died,  leaving  469;  of  these  k  was 
found  that  384  (or  about  S2  %)  were  In  rcguhir  cmptoyment :  38  (or 
about  6%)  were  in  casual  employment ;  17  (or  about  4%)  had  been 
convicted,  and  40  (or  about  8%)  were  unknown. 

For  industrial  schools,  including  truant  and  day  schools,  the 
total  admissions,  up  to  the  31st  of  December  1907,  were  153.893.  or 
"0,9SS  boys  and  33,938  girls.  The  total  discharges  to  the  mamc  date 
(excluding  transfers)  were  136,961,  or  ioS.3^  boys  and  28,563  girls. 
The  reaulcs  as  tested  by  those  discharged:  in  .1904,  I905'«isd  B906 
were  as  follow:-— 

Boys. — 8909  were  placed  out,  of  whom  ti8  had  aii«c«  died. 
leaving  8791  to  be  reported  on;  of  these  it  was  found  that  7M7 
(or  about  86%)  were  in  regular  employment:  413  (or  about  4-  7"*  ■) 
were  in  casual  employment :  419  (or  about  4-7  %j  convicted  or  te- 
committed:  and  410  (or  about  4-6%)  unknown. 

CirU.—jjn  placed  out.  of  whom  jo  had  died,  leavioc  a4SS;  ei 
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tkoe  >i8o  (or  about  89  %)  wm  in  rccuUr  employment;  113  (or 
about  4  %)  were  in  casual  employment;  31  (or  about  1  %)  convicted 
or  re-committed;  and  143  (or  about  6  %)  unknown. 

These  results  are  of  course  wholly  independent  of  those  achieved 
by  the  juvenile-adult  prison  reformatory  at  Boratal  instituted  in 
October  1903.  The  record  of  the  hrsl  year's  work  of  this  excellent 
system  showed  that  50  %  of  cases  placed  out  had  done  well,  thanks 
to  the  system  and  philanthropic  labours  of  the  Borstal  Association. 

An  interesting  point  in  regard  to  the  reclamation  of  these  crimin- 
ally  inclined  juveniles  is  the  nature  of  the  emplovments  to  which 
thev  have  been  recommended,  and  in  which,  as  shown,  they  have 
done  so  well.  In  1904,  1905  and  1906,  the  total  number  of  boys 
discharged  and  placed  was  13,483.  By  far  the  largest  number  of 
these,  nearly  a  sixth,  joined  the  army,  679  of  them  entering  the 
bands;  393  joined  the  navy;  ^1  the  mercantile  marine;  1567  went 
to  farm  service;  414  worked  m  factories  or  mills  as  skilled  hands; 
but  others  joined  as  labourers,  a  general  class  the  total  of  which  was 
1096.  Other  jobs  found  included  miners  (639),  carters  (353),  iron 
or  steel  workers  (314),  mechanics  (301),  shoemakerv  (181),  tailors 
(I6t),  shop  assistants  (338),  carpenters  (178),  bakers  (131).  messen- 
■era  and  porters,  including  1 12  errand  boys  (315).  The  balance 
found  employment  in  smaller  numbers  at  other  trades.  The  fate 
o(  $3^  was  unknown,  858  had  been  rr-convicted,  and  the  balaiKe 
were  in  unrecorded  of  casual  employment. 

The  outlets  found  by  the  girls  from  these  varioua  schools  naturally 
follow  lines  appropriate  to  their  sex  and  the  instruction  received. 
Out  o(  a  total  of  3985  discharged  in  the  three  yean  mentioned, 
1335  became  general  servants,  368  housemaids,  303  laundry-maids, 

fi3  cooks,  98  nursemaids,  63  dressmakers,  331  were  eo^ged  in 
actories  and  mills,  and  the  balance  was  made  up  by  marriage, 
death  or  casual  employment. 

In  Ireland  the  reformatory  and  industrial  school  system  conforms 
to  that  of  Great  Britain.  There  were  in  1905  bix  reformatory  and 
70  industrial  schools  in  Ireland,  mostly  uiider  Reman  Catholic 
management. 

A  short  account  o(  the  reformatory  methods  of  dealing  with 
juvenile  offenders  in  certain  other  countries  will  fitly  find  a 
place  here. 

Autlrit-Himtary. — The  law  leaves  children  of  less  than  ten 
years  of  age  to  domestic  discipline,  as  also  children  above  that 
age  if  not  exactly  criminal,  although  the  httcr  may  be  sent  to 
correctional  schools.  There  they  are  detained  for  varying 
periods,  but  never  after  twenty  years  of  age,  and  they  may  be 
sent  out  on  licence  to  situations  or  employment  found  for  them. 
These  schools  also  receive  children  between  ten  and  fourteen 
guilty  of  crimes  which  are,  however,  by  law  deemed  "  contra- 
ventions "  only;  also  the  desliiote  between  the  same  ages  and 
the  incorrigible  whose  parents  cannot  manage  them. 

In  Hungary  the  penal  code  prescribes  that  children  of  less 
than  twelve  cannot  be  charged  with  oflcnces;  those  between 
twelve  and  sixteen  may  be  deemed  to  have  acted  without  dis- 
cretion, and  thus  escape  sentence,  but  are  sent  to  a  correctional 
school  where  they  may  be  detained  till  they  are  twenty  years  of 
age.  An  excellent  system  prevails  in  Hungary  by  which  the 
supervision  of  those  liberated  is  entrusted  to  a  "  protector,"  a 
philanthropic  person  in  the  district  who  visits  and  reports  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  boys,  much  like  the  "  probation  officer  "  in  the 
United  'Stales. 

Bdgiam. — The  law  of  November  1891  places  the  whole 
mass  of  juveniles — those  who  are  likely  to  give  trouble  and 
those  who  have  already  done  so — at  the  disposal  of  the  state. 
The  system  is  very  elastic,  realizing  the  infinite  variety  of  child- 
ish natures.  The  purely  paternal  regime  would  be  wasted  upon 
the  really  vicious;  a  severe  discipline  would  press  too  heavily 
on  the  well-disptned.  Accordingly,  all  juveniles,  male  and 
female,  are  divided  into  six  principal  classes  with  a  corre- 
sponding treatment,  it  being  strictly  mled  that  there  is  no 
intermingling  of  the  elassa;  the  very  youngest,  rescued  early, 
are  never  to  be  associated  with  the  older,  who  may  be  already 
viciotis  and  degraded  and  who  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  pei- 
siicionsinAuenre.  One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  Belgian  system 
is  that  the  regulations  may  be  relaxed,  and  children  of  whose 
amendment  good  hopes  are  entertained  may  be  released  provi- 
sionally, eiihcr  to  the  care  of  parents  and  guardians  or  to  em- 
ployers, artisans  or  agriculturists  who  will  teach  them  a  trade. 

Denmark. — There  were  61  establishments  of  all  classes  for 
ftrveniles  in  Denmark  in  1906,  holding  some  3000  inmates.  In 
1874,  by  the  will  of  Countess  Danner,  a  large  female  refuge 


was  founded  at  Castle  Jagerspris,  which  holds  some  360  girls.  - 
Another  of  the  same  class  is  the  Royal  Vodrofsvei  Bonnehjem 
at  Copenhagen,  founded  in  the  same  year  by  MUc  Schneider. 
The  rfgime  preferred  in  Denmark  is  that  of  the  family  or  the 
very  small  school.  The  Jagerspris  system  is  to  divide  the  whole 
number  of  360  into  small  parties  of  30  each  under  a  nurse  or 
oOicial  mother.  Employment  in  Danish  schools  is  mainly 
agricultutal,  field  labour  and  gardening,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  industrial  training;  and  on  dischatge  the  inmates  go  to 
farms  or  to  apprenticeship,  while  a  few  emigrate. 

Fmiwr.— "There  are  five  methods  of  disposing  of  Juvenile 
offenders  in  France: — 

I.  The  prelinnnary  or  preventative  prison  (duikiiu  d'anU  and 
di  justict)  tor  those  arrested  and  accused. 

3,  The  ordinary  prison  for  all  sentenced  to  less  than  six  months, 
whose  time  of  detention  is  too  short  to  admit  of  their  transfer  to  a 
provincial  colony.  It  also  receives  children  whom  parents  have 
found  unmanageable. 

X.  The  public  or  private  penitentiary  colony  for  the  irresponsibit 
children,  acquitted  as  "  without  discretion,"  as  well  as  for  the  guilty 
sentenced  to  more  than  six  nwaths*  and  less  than  two  years* 
detention. 

4.  The  correctional  colony,  where  the  system  Is  more  severe, 
receiving  all  sentenced  for  more  than  two  years  and  all  who  have 
misconducted  themselves  in  tbe  milder  estaolisbmeots. 

J.  Various  penitentiary  houses  for  young  females,  whatever  their 
particular  sentence. 

Foremost  among  French  penal  reformers  stands  the  name  of 
F.  A.  Demetz  (1796-1873),  the  founder  of  the  famous  colony 
of  Metlray.  M.  Demetz  was  a  judge  who,  aghast  at  the  evils 
inflicted  upon  children  whom  he  was  compelled  by  law  to  im- 
prison, left  the  bench  and  undertook  to  find  some  other  outlet 
for  them.  At  that  time  the  French  law,  while  it  acquitted 
minors  shown  to  have  acted  without  discrclioo,  still  consigned 
them  for  safe  keeping  and  inevitable  contamination  to  the 
common  gaols.  M.  Demetz  conceived  the  idea  of  an  agricufc* 
tural  colony,  and  in  1840  organised  a  small  "  socUU  patcrndle," 
as  it  was  called,  of  which  lie  became  vice-president.  Another 
philanthropist,  the  Vicomte  de  Breligniires  dc  CourteiUcs,  a 
landed  proprietor  in  Touraine,  associated  himself  in  the  enter- 
prise and  endowed  the  institution  with  land  at  Meltray  near 
Tours.  The  earliest  labours  at  Mettray  were  in  the  development 
of  the  institution,  but  as  this  approached  completion  they  were 
applied  to  formwork,  agricultural  emplDyment  being  the  chief 
feature  of  the  place.  The  motto  and  device  of  Mettray  was 
"  the  motalization  of  youth  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  "; 
a  healthy  Ufe  in  the  open  air  was  to  replace  the  enervating  and 
demoralizing  influences  of  the  confined  prisons;  and  this  was 
effected  in  the  usual  farming  operations,  to  which  were  added 
gardening,  vine-dressing,  the  raising  of  stock  and  the  breeding 
of  silkworms.  The  labour  was  not  light;  on  the  contrary,  the 
directors  of  the  colony  sought  by  constant  employment  to  send 
their  chaiges  to  bed  tired,  ready  to  sleep  soundly  and  not  romp 
and  chatter  in  their  dormitories.  The  excellence  of  its  aims, 
and  the  manifestly  good  restdts  that  were  grdwiog  out  of  the 
system,  soon  made  Mettray  a  model  for  imitation  in  France  and 
beyond  it.  Many  establishments  were  planned  upon  it,  started 
by  the  state  or  private  enterprise;  penitentiary  colonics  weie 
created  for  boys  in  connexion  with  some  of  the  great  central 
prisons.  The  colony  of  Val  de  Mhm  has  a  good  record.  It 
was  started  by  a  private  philanthropist,  Charles  J.  M.  Lucas, 
(1803-1889)  but  after  five-and-twcnty  years  was  handed  over  to 
the  state.  Other  cognate  establishmcnu  are  those  of  Petit 
(Juevilly  neat  Rouen,  Petit  Bouig  near  Paris,  St  Hiliar  and 
Eysses.  There  arc  seveial  femak  colonies,  esjpedally  that  ol 
Dametal  at  Rouen. 

It  is  for  the  magistrate  of  Juge  i'lnslnutum  to  select  the  class 
of  establishment  to  which  the  juvenile  delinquents  brought 
befoie  him  shall  be  committed,  llie  very  young,  those  of  twelve 
years  of  age  and  under,  are  placed  out  in  the  country  with  fami* 
lies,  unless  they  can  be  again  entrusted  to  their  parents  or  com' 
mittcd  to  maitons  palerndj,  containing  very  limited  numbers, 
twenty  or  thirty,  in  charge  of  a  large  staff.  After  twelve,  and 
liom  that  age  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  the  "  ungrateful  age  "  as 
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the  Fiencli  call  it,  boys  txe  sent  to  a  tefotmatory  or  "preservative 
■clwol,"  where  they  will  be  under  stronger  discipline.  For  the 
third  class,  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  or  eighteen,  stricter  measures 
are  necessary,  so  as  to  dispose  of  them  in  specially  selected  penal 
colonics,  as  has  already  been  done  at  Eysses,  where  the  discipline 
if  severe,  while  embodying  technical  and  industrial  instruction. 

Cermany. — In  most  parts  of  the  German  Empire  juvenile 
delinquents  and  neglected  youths  are  treated  in  the  same  estab- 
lishments. No  child  of  less  than  twelve  years  of  age  can  be 
proceeded  against  in  a  court  of  law,  although  in  some  German 
states  destitute  or  abandoned  children  have  been  taken  at  the 
ages  of  six,  five  and  even  three  years.  Youths  between  twelve 
and  eighteen  may  be  convicted,  but  their  oScnces  are  passed 
over  if  they  are  proved  to  have  acted  without  discretion.  There 
art  many  kinds  of  correctional  institutions  and  a  number  of 
schools  not  of  a  correctional  character.  These  last  are  generally 
very  small,  the  largest  taking  barely  a  hundred,  but  are  very 
numerous.  Many  private  persons  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
work.  Count  A.  von  der  Recke-Volmeistein  (1791-187S)  about 
1821  founded  >  refuge  for  neglected  children  in  Dttsselthal, 
between  DUsseldorf  and  Elbcrstadt.  Pastor  T.  F.  Fliedner 
(1800-1864)  built  up  a  fine  establishment  at  Kaiserswerlh  from 
1833,  in  which  was  an  infant  school,  a  penitentiary  and  an 
orphan  asylum.  Another  famous  name  is  that  of  W.  von  TQrk 
(1774-1846),  who  studied  under  Pestalozzi  in  Switzerland, 

A  school  which  has  largely  influenced  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain,  as  in  Germany,  is  the  Rauhe  Haus,  near  Hamburg, 
founded  by  Dr  Wickern  in  1833,  This  began  with  a  single 
cottage  but  had  grown  in  twenty  yean  to  a  bamkt  of  twenty 
houses,  with  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inmates  in  each.  The 
establishment  is  a  Lutheran  one;  both  boys  and  girls  are  ad- 
mitted, in  separate  houses,  and  a  marked  feature  of  the  place 
is  the  number  of  "  brothers,"  young  men  of  good  character 
qualifying  for  rescue  work  as  superintendents  of  homes,  prison 
officers  and  schoolmasters.  They  take  part  in  the  work  and  are 
in  constant  touch  with  the  boys  whom  they  closely  supervise, 
being  bound  to  "  keep  them  in  sight  day  and  night,  eat  with  them, 
sleep  in  their  dormitories,  direct  their  labour,  accompany  them  to 
chapel,  join  in  their  recreations  and  sports."  These  "  brothen  " 
are  honourably  known  throughout  the  world  and  have  pa- 
formed  a  large  work  in  distant  lands  as  missionaries,  prison 
officers  and  schoolmasters.  The  Rauhe  Haus  receives  three 
classes  of  juveniles:  firetr  the  boys,  mostly  street  arabs;  second, 
girls  of  the  same  category;  third,  children  taken  as  boarders 
bom  privste  families,  who  confess  their  inability  to  manage 
them.  The  instruction  given  is  in  trades,  in  farming  operations, 
gardening  and  fruit-raising.  The  pupils  are  largely  assisted  on 
release,  through  the  good  offices  of  the  citizens  of  ibunburg. 
'  Holland.— In  the  Low  Countries,  refuges,  called  "  Cods- 
kuis,"  were  founded  as  early  as  the  14th  century;  intended  for 
the  care  and  shelter  of  neglected  youth  and  indigent  old  age. 
In  the  17th  century  people  came  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to 
karn  from  the  Dutch  how  orphans  and  unfcitunate  children 
cotdd  best  be  cared  for.  The  Godshuia  of  Amsterdam  was  a  vast 
establishment,  into  which  as  many  as  4000  juveniles  were  some- 
times crowded,  with  such  disastrous  effects  that  its  name  was 
(hanged  to  that  of  "  pesthuis,"  and  the  government  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  ordered  it  to  be  emptied  and  closed. 
Other  reformatory  institutions  in  Holland  are  the  Netherlands 
Mettray,  the  reform  school  of  Zetten,  near  the  Arnheim  railway 
station,  for  Protestant  girls;  and  that  of  Alkmaar  for  boys; 
the  reformatory  school  of  St  Vincent,  de  Paul  at  Amsterdam  for 
both  sexes;  the  Amsterdam  reformatory  for  young  vagabonds, 
male  and  female;  the  reform  school  of  Smallcpod  at  Amsterdam. 
The  Netherlands  Mettray,  which  is  about  five  hours'  journey 
from  Amsterdam  on  a  farm  called  Rissjelt,  near  Zutphen,  Is 
planned  on  the  model  of  the  French  Mettray  and  was  founded 
about  i8s5  by  M.  Suringar,  a  veteran  Dutch  pbilanlhropisl,  long 
vke-pnsideot  of  the  directors  of  prisons  in  Amsterdam. 

Ilalyj— In  Italy  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  Utatment 
of  the  oflending  and  the  neglected  or  deserted  in  youth,  There 
■ic  leveotecii  «c  more  correctional  csiablishmcnts,  eight  of 


which  are  state  tnstitutions  and  the  rest  fousded  by  prfvitt 
benevolence  or  by  charitable  associations  or  local  communities. 
None  of  these  is  exclusively  agricultural;  ten  are  industrial, 
seven  industrial  and  agricultural  combined.  In  Italy  the  age 
of  responsibility  is  nine,  below  which  no  child  can  be  charged 
with  an  offence.  The  Italian  schools  are  mostly  planned  on  a 
large  scale.  That  of  Marchiondi  Spagliardi  accommodates  550, 
divided  among  three  houses  under  one  supreme  head.  The 
Turazza  institution  at  Treviso  holds  380,  and  there  are  eight 
others  with  from  mo  to  300  inmates.  The  regime  is  very 
various;  the  larger  number  of  schools  are  on  the  congregate 
system,  with  daily  labour  in  association  and  isolation  by  night. 
The  "  family  "  method  is  also  practised  with  small  groups,  divi- 
sions or  companies,  Into  which  the  children  are  formed  according 
to  age  or  conduct. 

SiBcim. — All  children  below  the  age  of  sixteen  may  be  sent 
to  a  correctional  establishment  or  boarded  out  in  rcspeaaUe 
families: — 

I.  If  they  have  committed  acts  punishable  by  law  which  indicate 
moral  perversity  and  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  correct  them. 

a.  If  they  are  neglected,  ill-uicd,  or  if  their  moral  deterioration  is 
feared  from  the  vicious  life  and  character  of  parents  or  friends. 

3.  If  their  conduct  at  schoot  or  at  home  it  such  that  a  more  aevcfe 
correctional  treatment  is  necessary  for  their  rescue. 

Under  this  law  the  state  is  also  to  provide  special  schoob  to 
take  all  above  ten  who  have  shown  peculiar  depravity;  all 
who  have  reached  eighteen  and  who  are  not  yet  thought  fit 
for  freedom;  all  who  have  relapsed  after  provisional  release. 
Sweden  is  rich  in  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  of  destitute  and 
deserted  children,  all  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  charitable.  The 
largest  cortcctlonal  establishment  Is  that  founded  at  Hall, 
near  the  town  of  Sodertelge  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  This 
admirable  agricultural  colony,  modelled  on  that  of  Mettray, 
owes  its  existence  to  the  "  Oscar- Josephine  society,"  fouBded  iy 
Queen  Josephine,  widow  of  Oscar  I. 

Unilcd  Stalts, — In  the  words  of  a  report  made  in  1S78  by 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  secrctaty  of  tbe  American  Soda]  Sdence  Society, 
"  America  can  justly  plume  herself  upon  the  work  accom- 
plished by  her  juvenile  reformatories  since  their  inaugurstioa 
down  to  the  present  time."  The  first  in  point  of  date  and  still 
the  most  considerable  of  the  reformatories  in  the  United  States 
is  that  founded  in  i8>5,  thanks  to  the  unwearied  efforts  of  tbe 
great  American  publicist  and  philostfarofrist  Edward  Livingston, 
which  now  has  its  home  on  Randall's  Island  In  New  York 
City.  In  the  folk>wing  year  a  lefonnatoiy  of  the  same  dass 
was  founded  in  Boston,  and  another  in  the  year  after  in 
Philadelphia.  AU  were  InteiKled  to  receive  criminal  youth. 
There  are  state  refonnatorjes  now  in  almost  all  the  states  of 
the  Union,  and  those  for  juvenile  adulu  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  have  attracted  world-wide  attentkm,  aiming  so 
high  and  with  such  an  elabonuion  of  neons  that  they  deserve 
particular  description. 

The  great  state  reformatory  establishmerit  of  Elmiia,  New 
York,  called  into  existence  in  1889  with  the  avowed  aim  of 
compassing  the  rdoimation  of  the  criminal  by  new  processes, 
partakes  of  the  system  involved  in  the  treatment  of  juvenile 
offenders.  It  was  based  upon  the  principle  that  crime  ought 
to  be  attacked  m  its  beginnings  by  other  than  ordinary  punitive 
and  prison  methods.  Under  this  view,  the  right  of  society  to 
ddend  itself  by  punishment  was  denied,  and  it  was  held  that  a 
youthful  offender  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  It  was 
urged  tiiat  his  crime,  due  largely  to  ioberitpcd  defects,  mental  or 
physical  and  vidons  sumundings,  was  not  his  own  fault, 
and  he  bad  a  paramount  claim  to  be  treated  diffeteHtly  by  the 
state  when  in  custody.  The  state  was  tot  justified  in  using  powers 
of  repression  to  imprison  him  in  the  usual  mechanical  hard  and 
fast  fashion  and  then  return  him  to  lodety,  no  better,  possibly 
worse,  than  before;  It  was  bound  to  regenerate  him,  to  change  his 
nature,  improve  his  physique,  and  give  him  a  new  mental  equip- 
ment, so  that  when  again  at  large  he  might  be  fitted  to  ti^e  bis 
place  amongst  honest  citizens,  to  earn  his  living  by  reputable 
meam  and  sscape  all  temptation  to  drift  back  into  crime.  This 
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!■  the-  pUuiiblo  ezpluiation  given  for  the  fUte  refomiBtory 
movement,  which  led  to  the  creation  on  such  costly  and  extensive 
line*  o{  Elmira,  and  of  Concord  in  Massachusetts,  a  cognate 
establishment.  There  a  very  little  penal  about  the  treatment, 
which  is  that  of  a  boarding  school;  the  education,  thorough  and 
carried  far,  includes  languages,  music,  science  and  industrial 
art;  diet  is  plentiful,  even  luxurious;  amusements  and  varied 
recreation  are  permitted;  well  stocked  libraries  are  provided 
with  entertaining  books;  a  prison  newspaper  is  issued  (edited 
by  an  inmate).  Physical  development  is  sedulously  cultivated 
both  by  gymnastics  and  military  exercises,  and  the  whole  course 
b  weU  adapted  to  change  entirely  the  character  of  the  individual 
■nbiected  to  it.  The  trouble  taken  in  the  hope  of  transforming 
erring  youth  into  useful  members  of  society  goes  still  further. 
The  original  sentence  has  been  indefinite,  and  release  on  paiole 
.  viU  be  granted  to  inmates  who  pass  tlirough  the  various  courses 
with  credit  and  are  supposed  to  have  satisfied  the  authorities 
of  their  desire  to  amend.  The  limit  of  detention  need  not  exceed 
twelve  months,  after  which  parole  is  possible,  although  the 
average  period  passed  before  it  is  granted  is  twenty-two  months. 
The  hope  of  permanent  amendment  is  further  sought  by  the 
bet  that  a  situation,  generally  with  good  wages  and  congenial 
work,  provided  by  the  authorities,  awaits  every  inmate  at  the 
time  of  his  discharge.  The  inmates,  seleacd  from  a  very  large 
dasa,  are  first  oSenden,  but  guilty  generally  of  criminal  offences, 
which  include  manslaughter,  burglary,  forgery,  fraud,  robbery 
and  receiving.  The  exact  measure  of  reformation  achieved 
can  never  be  exactly  known,  from  the  absence,  of  authentic 
statistics  and  the  difficulty  of  following  up  the  surveillance  of 
individuals  when  released  on  parole.  Reports  issued  by  the 
manager  of  Elmira  claim  that  81  %  of  those  paroled  have  done 
well,  but  these  results  are  not  definitely  authenticated.  They 
are  based  upon  the  ascertained  good  conduct  during  the  term  of 
surveillance,  six  or  twelve  months  only,  during  which  time  these 
•objects  have  not  yet  spent  the  gratuities  earned  and  have  pro- 
bably still  kept  the  situations  found  for  them  on  discharge. 
No  doubt  the  material  treated  at  Elmira  and  Concord  is  of  a 
kind  to  encourage  hope  of  reformation,  as  they  ate  first  offenders 
and  presumably  not  of  the  criminal  classes.  Although  the 
procKSCS  are  open  to  criticism,  the  discipline  enforced  in  these 
state  reformatories  does  not  err  in  excessive  leniency.  They  are 
not  "  hotels,"  as  has  been  sometimes  said  in  ridicule,  where 
prisoners  go  to  enjoy  themselves,  have  a  good  time,  study 
Plato  and  conic  sections,  and  pass  out  to  an  assured  future. 
There  is  plenty  of  hard  work,  mental  and  physical,  and  the 
"  inmates  "  rather  envy  their  fellows  in  state  prisons.  A  point 
to  which  great  attenticni  is  paid  is  that  physical  degeneracy  lies 
St  the  bottom  of  the  criminal  character,  and  great  attention 
is  paid  to  the  development  of  nervous  energy  and  strengthening 
by  every  means  the  normal  and  healthful  functions  of  the 
body.  A  leading  feature  in  the  treatment  is  the  frequency  and 
perfection  with  which  bathing  is  carried  out.  A  series  of 
Turkish  baths  forms  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction;  the  bttia 
being  fitted  elaborately  with  all  the  adjuncts  of  shower  bath, 
cold  douche,  ending  with  gymnastic  exercises. 

A  remarkable  and  unique  institution  is  the  state  reformatory 
for  women  at  Sherbom,  Massachusetts,  for  women  with 
sentences  of  more  than  a  year,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
are  fit  subjects  for  reformatory  treatment.  The  majority  of 
the  inmates  were  convicted  of  drunkenness,  an  offence  which 
the  law  of  Massachusetts  visits  with  severity — a  sentence  of  two 
yean  being  very  common.  This  at  once  differentiates  the 
class  of  women  from  tliat  In  ordinary  penal  establishments. 
At  the  same  time  we  find  that  other  women  guilty  of  serious 
crime  are  sent  by  the  courts  to  this  prism  with  a  view  to 
tlinr  reform.  Thus  of  353  inmates,  while  bo  fewer  than  300  were 
convicted  of  drunkenness,  there  were  also  63  cases  of  offences 
against  chastity  and  30  of  larceny.  The  average  age  was 
thirty-one  and  the  average  duration  of  sentence  just  over  a 
year.  In  appearance  and  in  character  it  more  resembles  a 
hospital  or  home  for  inebriates  than  a  state  convict  prison.  A 
system  of  grades  or  divisions  is  relied  upon  as  a  stimulus  to 


reform.  The  difference  in  grades  is  deixtted  by  small  and 
scarcely  perceptible  variations  of  the  little  details  of  everyday 
life,  such  as  are  supposed  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  affect  the  appre- 
ciation of  women,  cf .  in  the  lowest  division  the  women  have 
their  meals  off  old  and  chij^^^  diina;  in  the  next  the  china  is 
less  chipped;  in  tlie  highest  there  is  no  chipped  china;  in  the 
next  prettily  set  out  with  tumblers,  cruet-stands  aiul  a  pepper 
pot  to  each  prisoner.  The  superintendent  relies  greatly  also  on 
the  moralizing  influence  of  animals  and  birds.  Well-behaved 
convicts  are  allowed  to  tend  sheep,  calves,  ings,  diiclLeos, 
canaries  and  parrots.  This  privilege  is  highly  esteemed  and 
productive,  it  is  said,  of  the  most  softening  influences. 

The  "  George  Junior  Republic  "  (q.v.)  is  a  remarkable  institu- 
tion established  in  1895  at  Freeville,  near  the  centre  of  New 
York  State,  by  Mr.  William  Reuben  George.  The  origmal 
features  of  the  institution  are  that  the  motto  "  Nothing  without 
labour  "  is  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  seU-govemment  is  carried 
to  a  pdnt  that,  with  mere  children,  would  appear  whimsical 
were  it  not  a  proved  success.  The  place  is,  as  the  name  implies, 
a  miniature  "republic"  with  laws,  legislature,  courts  and 
admitustration  of  its  own,  all  made  and  carried  on  by  the 
"  citizens "  themselves.  The  tone  and  spirit  ot  the  place 
appeared  to  be  excellent  and  there  is  mudi  evidence  that  in 
many  cases  strong  and  independent  character  is  developed  in 
children  whose  antecedents  have  been  almost  hopeless. 

Borstal  Scheme  m  En^and. — ^The  American  system  of  state 
reformatories  as  above  described  has  been  sharply  criticized,  but 
the  principle  that  underlies  it  is  recognized  as,  in  a  measure, 
sound,andithasbeenadoptedby  the  English  authorities.  Some 
time  back  the  experiment  of  estaUishing  a  penal  reformatoiy  for 
offenders  above  the  age  hitherto  conunitted  to  reformatoiy 
schools  was  resolved  upon.  This  led  to  the  foimdation  of  the 
Borstal  scheme,  which  was  first  formally  started  in  October 
1901.  The  arguments  which  had  led  to  it  may  be  briefly  stated 
here.  It  had  been  coiKluuvely  shown  that  quite  half  the  whole 
number  of  professional  criminals  had  been  first  convicted  when 
under  twenty^ne  years  of  age,  when  still  at  a  malleable  period 
of  development,  when  in  short  the  criminal  habit  had  not  yet 
been  de&iitely  formed.  Moreover  these  adolescents  escaped 
special  reformatory  treatment,  for  sixteen  is  in  Great  Britain  the 
age  of  criminal  majority,  after  wliich  no  youthful  ofleiuleis  can 
be  conuutted  to  the  state  reformatory  schods.  But  there  was 
always  a  formidable  contingent  of  juvenile  adults  between 
six  teen  and  twen  ty^ne,  sent  to  penal  servitude,  and  their  numbers 
although  diminishing  rose  to  an  average  total  of  15,000.  It  was 
accordingly  decided  to  create  a  penal  establidmient  under  state 
control,  which  should  be  a  half-way  house  between  the  prison 
and  the  reformatory  schooL  A  selection  was  made  of  juvenile 
adults,  sentenced  to  not  less  than  six  months  and  sent  to  Borstal 
in  1903  to  be  treated  under  rules  approved  by  the  home  secretary. 
They  were  to  be  divided  on  arrival  into  three  separate  dasses, 
penal,  ordinary  and  soecial,  with  promotion  by  industry  and 
good  conduct  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  in  which  they 
enjoyed  distinctive  privileges.  The  general  system,  educational 
and  disciplinary,  was  Intelligent  and  governed  by  common  sense. 
Itutruction,  both  manual  and  educational,  was  well  suited  to 
the  recipients;  the  first  embraced  field  work,  market  gardening, 
and  a  knowledge  of  useful  handicrafts;  the  second  was  elemen- 
tary but  sound,  ^ded  by  well-chosen  libraries  and  brightened 
by  the  privilege  of  evening  association  to  play  harmless  but 
interesting  games.  Physical  development  was  also  guaran- 
teed by  gymnastics  and  regular  exercises.  The  results  were 
distinctly  encouraging.  They  arrived  at  Borstal  "rough, 
untrained  cubs,"  but  rapidly  improved  in  demeanour  and  inward 
character,  gaitdng  self-reUince  and  self-respect,  and  left  the 
prison  on  the  high  road  to  regeneration.  It  was  wisely  remem- 
bered that  to  secure  lasting  amendment  it  is  not  enough  to 
chasten  the  erring  subject,  to  train  his  hands,  to  strengthen  his 
moral  sense  while  still  in  durance;  it  is  essential  to  assist  him 
on  discharge  by  helping  him  to  find  work,  and  encourage  him 
by  timely  advice  to  keep  him  in  the  straight  path.  Too  much 
praise  caimot  i>e  accorded  to  the  agencies  and  assodatioas 
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which  labour  strenooiuly  ud  nnceuingty  to  this  exceUent  end. 
Eapedal  good  work  has  been  done  by  the  Borstal  association, 
founded  under  the  patronage  of  the  best  known  and  most 
<&tinguished  persons  in  English  public  life — archbishops, 
judges,  cabinet  ministers  and  privy  councillots — which  receives 
tiK  juvenile  adults  on  their  release  and  helps  them  to  employ- 
ment. Their  labours,  backed  by  generous  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, have  produced  very  gratifying  results.  Although  the 
offenders  originally  selected  to  undergo  the  Borstal  treatment 
were  those  committed  for  a  period  of  six  months,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  this  limit  was  experimental,  and  that  thoroughly 
satisfactory  results  could  only  be  obtained  with  sentences  of 
at  least  a  year's  duration,  so  as  to  give  the  reforming  agencies 
ample  time  to  operate.  In  the  second  year's  working  of  the 
system  it  was  formally  applied  to  young  convicts  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-«nc. 
In  the  next  year  it  was  adopted  for  all  oSenders  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  committed  to  prison,  as  far  as 
the  length  of  sentence  would  permit.  The  commissioners  of 
prisons,  in  their  Report  for  the  year  1908  (Cd.  4300)  thus 
expressed  themselves  on  the  working  of  the  experiment: — 
>  "  Experience  soon  began  to  point  to  the  j>robable  succetB  of  this 
general  application  of  the  principle,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
prevailing  shortness  of  sentences  operated  against  full  bcnc6t  being 
derived  from  reformatory  effort.  The  success  was  most  marked  in 
those  localities  wtiere  magistrates,  or  other  benevolent  persons, 
personally  cooperated  in  maldne  the  scheme  a  success.  Local 
Boista)  committees  were  established  acall  prisons,and  it  wasananged 
that  those  members  of  the  local  committees  should  become  ex 
effici«  honorary  members  of  the  Central  Borstal  Association,  which 
it  was  intended  should  become,  what  it  now  is,  the  parent  society 
directing  the  general  aid  on  discharge  of  this  category  of  young 
prisoners," 

i  In  spite  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  Borstal  system,  there 
■•was  a  large  class  of  young  criminals  who  were  outside  its  effects, 
those  who  were  sentenced  to  terms  6i  ten  days  and  under  for 
trifling  oSences.  These  juvenile  adults,  once  having  had  the  fear 
of  prison  taken  away  by  actual  experience,  were  found  to  come 
back  again  and  again.  To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  a  bill 
was  introduced  in  1907  to  give  effect  to  the  principle  of  a  long 
period  of- detention  for  all  those  showing  a  tendency  to  embark 
on  a  criminal  career.  The  bill  was,  however,  dropped,  but  a 
somewhat  similar  bill  was  introduced  the  next  year  and  became 
law  under  the  title  of  The  Prevention  of  Crime  Act  igo8. 
This  measure  introduces  a  new  departure  in  the  treatment  of 
professional  crime  by  initiating  a  system  of  detention  for  habitual 
criminals  (see  Rxcidivish).  The  act  attempts  the  reformation 
of  yoimg  e4Fenders  by  giving  the  court  power  to  pass  sentence  of 
detention  in  a  Borstal  institution  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one 
year  !ior  more  than  three  on  those  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  twenty-one  who  by  reason  of  criminal  habits  or  tendencies  or 
association  with  persons  of  bad  character  require  such  instruction 
and  discipline  as  appear  most  conducive  to  their  reformation. 
The  power  of  detention  applies  also  to  reformatory  schot^  offences, 
white  such  persons  as  are  already  undergiung  penal  servitude  or 
imprisonment  may  be  transferred  to  a  Borstal  institution  if 
detention  would  conduce  to  their  advantage.  The  establisb- 
inent  of  other  Borstal  institutions  is  authorized  by  the  act,  while 
a  very  useful  provision  is  the  power  to  release  on  licence  if  there 
is  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  offender  will  abstain  from 
crime  and  lead  a  useful  and  industrious  life.  The  licence  is 
issued  on  condition  that  he  is  placed  under  the  supervision  or 
authority  of  some  society  or  person  willing  to  take  charge  of 
lum.  Supervision  is  introduced  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  sentence,  and  power  is  given  to  transfer  to  prison  incorrigibles 
or  those  exercising  a  bad  influence  on  the  other  inmates  of  a 
Borstal  institution.  The  act  marks  a  noteworthy  advance  in 
Ike  codeavour  to  arrest  the  growing  habit  of  crime. 

CA.C.iT.A.1.) 


jnVENTAS  (Latin  for  "  youth  "  :  hte^  Jmenliu),  In  Ramaa 
mythology,  the  tutelar  goddess  of  young  men.  Sliie  was  wor- 
shipped at  Rome  from  very  early  times.  In  the  front  court  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  on  the  Capitol  there  was  a  chapel  of 
Juventas,  in  which  a  coin  had  to  be  deposited  by  each  youth  oa 
his  assumption  of  the  tega  tirilii,  and  sacrifices  were  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  rising  manhood  of  the  state.  In  connexion  with 
this  chapel  it  Is  related  that,  when  the  temple  was  in  course  of 
erection,  Terminus,  the  god  of  boundaries,  and  Juventas  refused 
to  quit  the  sites  they  had  already  appropriated  as  sacred  to 
themselves,  which  accordingly  became  part  of  tbe  new  sanctuary. 
This  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  the  immovable  boundaries  and 
eternal  youth  of  the  Roman  state.  It  should  be  observed  that  in 
the  oldest  accounts  there  is  no  mention  of  Juventas,  whose  name 
(with  that  of  Mars)  was  added  in  support  of  the  augural  predic- 
tion. After  the  Second  Punic  War  Creek  elements  were  intro- 
duced into  her  cult.  In  218  B.a,  by  order  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
a  UctUkmium  was  prepared  for  Juventas  and  a  public  thanks- 
giving to  Hercules,  an  association  which  shows  the  influence  of 
:he  Greek  Hebe,  the  wife  of  Heracles.  In  907  Marcus  Li\-iai 
Salinator,  after  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal  at  tbe  battle  of  Sena, 
vowed  another  temple  to  Juventas  in  the  Circus  Maxtmus, 
which  was  dedicated  in  191  by  C.  (or  M.)  Udnius  Lucullusi  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  16  ■.&  and  rebuilt  by  Augustus.  In 
imperial  times,  Juventas  personified,  not  the  youth  of  the  Roman 
state,  but  of  the  future  emperor. 

See  Dion.  Halic.,  iii.  69,  iv.  15;  Livy  V.  54,  xxL  6},  zzxvi.  36. 

JUXON,  WILLIAM  (is8>-i663),  English  prelate,  was  the 
son  of  Robert  Juxon  and  was  born  probably  at  Chichester,  being 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London,  and  at  St  Joha^ 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  in  1548. 
He  studied  law  at  Oxford,  but  afterwards  be  took  holy  orders, 
and  in  i6og  became  vicar  of  St  Giles,  Oxford,  a  living  which  he 
retained  until  he  became  rector  of  Somerton,  Oxfordshire,  ia 
1615.  In  December  1611  he  succeeded  his  friend,  William 
Laud,  as  president  of  St  John's  College,  aiul  in  1626  and  i6>7 
he  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  Juxon  soon  obtained 
other  important  positions,  including  that  of  chaplain-in-ordinary 
to  Charles  I.  In  1637  he  was  made  dean  of  Worcester  and  ia 
1633  he  was  nominated  to  tbe  bishopric  of  Hereford,  an  event 
which  led  him  to  resign  the  presidency  of  St  John's  in  January 
1633.  However,  he  never  took  up  his  episcopal  duties  at  Here- 
ford, as  in  October  1633  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  London 
in  succession  to  Laud.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent 
bishop,  and  in  March  1636  Charles  I.  entrusted  him  with  impot* 
tant  secular  duties  by  making  him  lord  high  treasurer  of  England; 
thus  for  the  next  five  years  he  was  dealing  with  the  many 
financial  and  other  difficulties  which  beset  the  king  and  his 
advisers.  He  resigned  the  treasureiship  in  May  1641.  During 
the  Civil  War  the  bishop,  against  whom  no  charges  were  brought 
in  parliament,  lived  undisturbed  at  Fulham  Palace,  and  his 
advice  was  often  sought  by  the  king,  who  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  him,  and  who  at  his  execution  selected  him  to  be  with 
him  on  the  scaffold  and  to  administer  to  him  the  last  consola- 
tions of  religion.  Juxon  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  in  X649 
and  retired  to  Little  Compton  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  had 
bought  an  estate,  and  here  he  became  famous  as  the  owner  oC  a 
pack  of  hounds.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  be  becaune 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  in  his  oflficial  capacity  he  took  part 
in  the  coronation  of  this  king,  but  his  health  soon  began  to  fail 
and  he  died  at  Lambeth  on  the  4th  of  June  1663.  By  his  will 
the  archbishop  was  a  benefactor  to  St  John's  College,  where 
he  was  buried;  he  also  aided  the  work  of  restoring  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  rebuilt  the  great  hall  at  Lambeth  Palace. 

See  W.  H.  Marah,  Utmoirt  cf  AnhUskap  Juttn  ami  ku  rima 
(1869) ;  the  best  authority  for  the  archbishop's  life  is  the  article  by 
W.  H.  Hutton  in  tlw  Ditt,  Nat.  Bitt.  (1892). 
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KTbe  eleventh  tetter  in  the  Phoeiriclui  alphabet  and  in  its 
descendant  Greek,  the  tenth  in  Latin  owing  to  the  omis- 
sion of  Tcth  (see  1),  and  once  more  the  eleventh  in  the 
aiphalwts  of  Western  Europe  owing  to  the  insertion  o{  J. 
In  its  long  history  the  shape  of  K  has  changed  very  little.  It 
is  on  the  inscription  of  the  Moabite  Stone  (early  9th  cent.  B.C.) 
intheform(writtenfronirighttoleft)of  )|  and4.  Similar  forms 
ace  also  found  in  early  Aramaic.but  another  form  H  or  H, which 
is  found  in  the  Phoenician  of  Cyprus  in  the  9th  or  loth  century 
B.C.  has  had  more  effect  upon  the  later  development  of  the 
Semitic  forms.  The  length  of  the  two  back  strokes  and  tlie 
manner  in  which  they  join  the  upright  are  the  only  variations 
in  Greeic  In  various  places  the  back  strokes,  treated  as  an 
angle<,  beosme  more  rounded  (  ,  so  that  the  letter  appears  as 
K  ,  a  form  which  in  Latin  probably  affected  the  development  of 
C  (f.t.).  In  Crete  it  is  elaborated  into  K  and  f.  In  Latin  K, 
wlucfa  is  found  in  the  earliest  inscriptions,  was  soon  replaced  by 
C,  and  survived  only  in  the  abbreviations  for  KaUndat  and  the 
proper  name  Katso.  The  original  name  Kaph  became  in  Oreek 
Kappa.  The  sound  of  K  throughout  has  been  that  of  the  un- 
voiced guttural,  varying  to  some  extent  in  its  pronunciation 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  vowel  sound  which  followed  it. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  C  replaced  K  through  Latin  influence,  writing 
being  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.  As  the  sound- 
changes  liave  been  discussed  under  C  it  is  necessary  here  only  to 
refer  to  the  palatalisation  of  K  followed  eariier  by  a  final  e  as  in 
igatch  (Middle  English  vacche,  Anglo-Saxon  vacce)  by  the  side 
of  vatt  (M.E.  viaktn,  A.-S.  wacan) ;  batch,  bake,  &c.  Sometimes 
an  older  form  of  the  substantive  survives,  as  in  the  Elizabethan 
and  Northern  makfuuu  alongside  match.  (P.  Ci.) 

Kl,  or  Ht  Goowin-Austen,  the  second  highest  mountain 
in  the  world,  ranking  after  Mt  Everest.  It  is  a  peak  of  the 
Kaiakotsm  extenaion  of  the  Huztagh  range  dividing  Kashmir 
from  Chinese  'I\)rkestan.  The  height  of  Ki  as  at  present  deter- 
mined by  triangulation  is  18,150  ft.,  but  it  is  possible  that  an 
ultimate  revision  of  the  values  of  refraction  at  high  altitudes 
may  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  height  of  Kt,  while  it  would 
elevate  those  of  Everest  and  Kinchinjunga.  Tbe  latter  moun- 
tain would  then  rank  second,  and  Ki  third,  in  the  scale  of  all  itude, 
Everest  always  maintaining  its  ascendancy.  Ki  was  ascended 
for  tfie  first  time  by  the  duke  of  the  Abruzzi  in  June  rpoQ,  being 
the  highest  elevation  on  the  earth's  surface  ever  reached  by  man. 

KtthK,  KAABA,  or  Kaabeh,  the  sacred  shrine  of  Mahom- 
Inedanism,  containing  the  "  black  stone,"  in  the  middle  of  the 
greaf  mosque  at  Mecca  (f  .t.). 

KABARDIA,  a  territory  of  S.  Russia,  now  part  of  the  province 
o(  Terek.  It  is  divided  Into  Great  and  Little  Kabardia  by  the 
upper  riverTerek,  and  covers  3780  sq.  m.  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Caucasus  range  (from  Mount  Elbruz  to  Pasis-mta,  or 
Edena),  including ^he  Black  Mountains  (Kaia-dagh)  and  the  high 
plains  on  their  northern  slope.  Before  the  Russian  conquest  it 
extended  as  far  as  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Its  population  is  now  about 
70,000.  One-fourth  of  the  territory  is  owned  by  the  aristocracy 
and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  the  auls  or  villages.  A  great 
portion  is  under  permanent  pasture,  part  under  forests,  and  some 
under  perpetual  snow.  Excellent  breeds  of  horses  are  reared, 
and  the  peasants  own  many  cattle.  The  land  is  well  cultivated 
in  the  lower  parts,  the  chief  crops  being  millet,  maize,  wheat 
and  oats.  Bee-keeping  is  extensively  practised,  and  Kabardian 
honey  is  in  repute.  Wood-cutting  and  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  wares,  the  making  of  bkrkas  (felt  and  fur  cloaks),  and 
(addlery  are  very  general.   Nalchik  is  the  chief  town. 

The  Kabardians  are  a  branch  of  the  Adyghi  (Circassans). 
The  policy  of  Russia  was  always  to  be  friendly  with  the  Kabardian 
aristocracy,  who  were  possessed  of  feudal  rights  over  the  Ossetes, 
the  Ingushes,  tie  Abkhasians  and  the  mountain  Tatars,  and  had 
command  of  the  rxiads  leading  into  Transcaucasia.  Ivan  the 
Tciiible  took  Kabardia  under  bis  protection  in  the  i6tb  oen(ui>. 


Later,  Russan  Influence  was  connterbalanced  by  that  of  the 
Crimean  khans,  but  the  Kabardian  nobles  nevertheless  supported 
Peter  the  Great  during  his  Caucasian  campaign  in  1711-13.  In 
r739  Kabardia  was  recognized  as  being  under  the  double  pro- 
tectorate of  Russia  and  Turkey,  but  thirty-five  years  later  it  was 
definitively  annexed  to  Russia,  and  risings  of  the  population  in 
1804  and  1811  were  cruelly  suppressed.  Kabardia  is  considered 
as  a  school  of  good  manners  in  Caucasia;  the  Kabardian  dress 
sets  the  fashion  to  all  the  mountaineers.  Kabardians  constitute 
the  best  detachment  of  the  personal  Imperial  Guards  at  St 
Petersburg. 

A  short  grammar  of  the  Kabardian  language  and  a  Russian- 
Kabardian  dictionary,  by  L.opatinsky,  were  published  in  Sbornii 
Maieriaiot  dia  Opuaniya  Kaakata  (vol.  xii.,  Tifiis,  iSol).  Frag- 
ments of  the  poem  "  S<»yruko,"  some  Persian  tales,  and  the  tenets 
of  the  Mussulman  religion  were  printed  in  Kabardian  in  1S64,  by 
Kazi  Atazhukin  and  Shardanov.  The  common  law  of  the  Kabar- 
dians has  been  studied  by  Maxim  Kovalevsky  and  Vsevolod  Miller. 

KABBA,  a  province  of  the  British  protectorate  of  Northern 
Nigeria,  situated  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger,  between 
7°  5*  and  8°  45*  N.  and  s"  30'  and  7*  E.  It  has  an  area  of  7800  sq. 
m.  and  an  estimated  population  of  about  70,000.  The  province 
consists  of  relatively  healthy  uplands  interspersed  with  fertile 
valleys.  It  formed  part  at  one  time  of  the  Nupe  emirate,  and 
under  Fuki  rule  the  armies  of  Bida  regularly  raided  for  daves 
and  laid  waste  the  country.  Amongst  the  native  inhabitants 
the  Igbira  are  very  industrious,  and  crops  of  tobacco,  indigo,  all 
the  African  grains,  and  a  good  quantity  of  cotton  are  already 
grown.  The  sylvan  products  are  valuable  and  include  palm  oil, 
kolas,  shea  and  rubber.  Lokoja,  a  town  which  up  to  1901  was 
the  principal  British  station  in  the  protectorate,  is  situated  in 
this  province.  The  site  of  Lokoja,  with  a  surrounding  tract  of 
country  at  the  junction  of  the  Benuc  and  the  Niger,  was  ceded 
to  the  British  government  in  1841  by  the  aUah  of  Idah,  whose 
dominions  at  that  time  extended  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
The  first  British  settlement  was  a  failure.  In  1854  MacGregor 
Laird,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  ^plora- 
tion  <yf  the  river,  sent  thither  Dr  W.  B.  Baikie,  who  was  success- 
ful in  dealing  with  the  natives  and  in  1837  became  the  Erst 
British  consul  in  the  interior.  The  town  of  Lokoja  was  founded 
by  him  in  i860.  In  1868  the  consulate  was  abolished  and  the 
settlement  was  left  wholly  to  commercial  interests.  In  1879 
Sir  George  Goldie  formed  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  which 
bought  out  its  foreign  rivals  and  acquired  a  charter  from  the 
British  government.  In  x886  the  company  made  Lokoja  its 
military  centre,  and  on  the  transfer  of  the  company's  territories 
to  the  Crown  it  remained  for  a  time  the  capital  of  Northern 
Nigeria.  In  1901  the  political  capital  of  the  protectorate  was 
shifted  to  7.ungeru  in  the  province  of  Zaria,  but  Lokoja  remains 
the  commercial  centre.  The  distance  of  Lokoja  from  the  sea 
at  the  Niger  mouth  is  about  150  m. 

In  the  absence  of  any  central  native  authority  the  province 
Is  entirely  dependent  for  administration  upon  British  Initiative. 
It  has  been  divided  into  four  administrative  divisions.  British 
and  native  courts  of  justice  have  been  established.  A  British 
station  has  been  established  at  Kabba  town,  which  is  an  admir- 
able site  some  50  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Lokoja,  about  Z300  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  a  good  road  has  been  made  from  Kabba  to  Lokoja. 
Roads  have  been  opened  through  the  province.    (See  Nicexia.) 

KABBABISH  ("  goatherds  ":  James  Bruce  derives  the  name 
from  Hebsti,  sheep),  a  tribe  of  African  nomads  of  Semitic  origin. 
It  is  perhaps  the  largest  "  Arab  "tribe  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan,  and  its  many  clans  are  scattered  over  the  country,  extend- 
ing S.  W.  from  the  province  of  Dongohi  to  the  confines  of  Darfur. 
The  Kabbabish  speak  Arabic,  but  their  pronunciation  differs 
much  from  that  of  the  true  Arabs.  The  Kabbabish  have  » 
tradition  that  tbey  came  fnm  Tunisia  and  are  of  Uogrebin  or 
western  descent;  bnt  while  the  chiefs  look  like  Amba,  the  tribea- 
mus  resemble  the  Beja  family.    Tbcy  themaelvet  dedare  tha' 
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one  ol  theii  clans,  Eawahla,  is  not  of  Kabbabish  blood,  but  was 
affiliated  to  tbem  long  ago.  Kawahia  is  a  name  of  Arab  forma- 
tion, and  J.  L..  Burckhardt  spoke  of  the  clan  as  a  distinct  one 
living  about  Abu  Haraz  and  on  the  Atbara.  The  Kabbabisb 
probably  received  Arab  rulers,  as  did  the  Ablbda.  They  are 
chiefly  employed  in  cattle,  camel  and  sheep  breeding,  and  before 
the  Sudan  wars  of  1883-^  they  had  a  monopoly  of  all  trans- 
port from  the  Nile,  north  of  Abu  Gussi,  to  Kordofan.  They  also 
cultivate  the  lowlands  which  border  the  Uile,  where  they  have 
permanent  villages.  They  are  of  fine  physique,  dark  with  black 
wiry  hair,  carefully  arranged  in  tightly  rolled  curls  which  cling 
to  the  head,  with  regular  features  and  rather  thick  aquiline  noses. 
Some  of  the  tribes  wear  large  hats  like  those  of  the  Kabyles  of 
Algeria  and  Tunisia. 

Se«  Tames  Bnice,  TrttseU  to  T)iscever  the  Soura  ^  lie  Nile  (1796) ; 
A.  H.  Keane,  Elktuloty  iff  Ejottia*  Sudan  (1884) :  Antlc-Eupliam 
Stiia*  (edited  by  Count  Gleichen,  1905). 

KABBALAH  Qate  Hebrew  faiMali,  qabWah),  the  technical 
name  for  the  system  of  Jewish  theosophy  which  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Christian  Church  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
term  primarily  denotes  "  reception "  and  then  "  doctrines 
received  by  tradition."  In  the  older  Jewish  literature  the  name 
is  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  received  religious  doctrine  with 
the  exception  of  the  Pentateuch,  thus  including  theprophets  and 
Hagiographa  as  well  as  the  oral  traditions  ultimately  embodied 
in  the  Mishnah.'  It  is  only  since  the  nth  or  isth  century  that 
Kabbalah  has  become  the  exclusive  appellation  for  the  renowned 
system  of  theosophy  which  claims  to  have  been  transmitted 
uninterruptedly  by  the  mouths  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
ever  since  the  creation  of  the  first  man. 

The  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Kabbalah  embrace  the  nature 
of  the  Deity,  the  Divine  emanations  or  SlphirUk,  the  cosmogony, 
Oacirim  *^  aeation  of  angels  and  man,  their  destiny,  and 
•rito  the  import  of  the  revealed  law.  According  to  this 
SepUnlk.  esoteric  doctrine,  God,  who  is  boundless  and  above 
everything,  even  above  being  and  thinking,  is  called  £11  lUfk 
(invot);  He  is  the  space  of  the  universe  containing  r6  nor, 
but  the  universe  is  not  his  space.  In  this  boundlessness 
He  could  not  be  comprehended  by  the  intellecl  or  described  in 
words,  and  as  such  the  Cn  S^ph  was  in  a  certain  sense  Ayin,  non- 
existent (Zdkar,  iii.  383).'  To  make  his  existence  known  and 
comprehensible,  the  £n  Soph  had  to  become  active  and  creative. 
As  creation  involves  intention,  desire,  thought  and  work,  and  as 
tliese  are  properties  which  imply  limit  and  belong  to  a  finite 
being,  and  moreover  as  the  imperfect  and  circumscribed  nature 
of  tUs  creation  precludes  the  idea  of  its  being  the  direct  work 
of  the  infinite  and  perfect,  the  £n  Sdph  had  to  become  creative, 
through  the  medium  of  ten  Sephitotb  or  intelUgeiKes,  which 
emanated  from  him  like  rays  proceeding  from  a  luminary. 

Now  the  wish  to  become  manifest  and  known,  and  hence  the 
idea  of  creation,  is  co<temal  with  the  inscrutable  Deity,  and  the 
first  manifestation  of  this  primordial  will  is  called  the  first 
Sepkirak  or  emanation.  This  first  Sephirah,  this  spiritual  sub- 
stance which  existed  in  the  £n  Sfipb  from  all  eternity,  contained 
nine  other  intelligences  or  Stpkirolk.  These  again  emanated 
one  from  the  other,  the  second  from  the  first,  the  third  from  the 
second,  and  so  on  up  to  ten. . 

The  ten  Sephiroch,  which  form  among'  themselves  and  with  the 
£a  Sdph  a  atnct  unity,  and  which  simply  represent  different  aspects 
of  one  and  the  same  being,  are  re«>ectively  denominated  (1)  the 
Ciown,  C2)  Wisdom,  (3)  Intelligence,  (4)  Love,  (5)  Justice.  (6)  Beauty, 
(7)  Firmness,  (8)  Splendour.  (9)  Foundation,  and  (10)  Kingdom. 
Their  evolution  was  as  follows:  "  When  the  Holy  Aged,  the  con- 
cealed of  all  conceiled,  assumed  a  form,  he  produced  everything  in 
the  form  of  male  and  female,  as  things  could  not  continue  in  any 
other  form.  Hence  Wisdom,  the  second  Sephirah.  and  the  beginning 
of  development,  when  It  proceeded  from  the  Holy  Aged  (another 
name  of  the  fint  Sephirah)  emanated  in  male  and  female,  for 
Wisdoa  expanded,  and  Intelligenoe,  the  third  Sephinh,  proceeded 
from  it,  and  thus  were  obtained  male  aikd  female,  vis.  Wisdom  the 
father  and  Intelligence  the  mother,  from  whose  union  the  other 


'C.  Taylor,  5ayfii(>  ef  He  Jeviik  Fclkert  (1897),  pp.  106  aqq., 
179  ieq.;  W.  Baclier,  Jew.  Quart.  Ret.  xx.  57a  ■».  (1908). 
'Oa  the  Z«tv. "  ibc  Kbk  o(  the  Kabbatisti^:  section 


pairs  of  Sephiroth  successively  emanated"  (Zttsr.ffl.  190).  Thest 
two  opposite  potencies,  viz.  the  masculine  Wisdom  or  Sephinh 
No.  3  and  the  feminine  Intelligence  or  Sephirah  No.  3  are  joined 
together  by  the  first  potency,  the  Crown  or  Sephinh  Na  l;  they 
yidd  the  first  triad  of  the  Sephiric  decade,  and  constitute  the  divine 
head  of  the  archetypal  man. 

From  the  junction  of  Sephiroth  Nos.  7  and  3  emanated  the  mascw- 
line  potency  Love  or  Mercy  (4)  and  the  feminine  potency  Justice 
(S),  and  from  the  junction  of  the  latter  two  emanated  again  the 
uniting  potency  Beauty  (6).  Beauty,  the  dxtk  Sephirah,  consti- 
tutes the  chest  in  the  archetypal  man,  and  unites  Love  (4)  and 
Justice  (3).  which  constitute  the  divine  arms,  thus  yiddiag  the 
second  triad  of  the  Sephiric  decade.  From  this  second  conjunction 
emanated  again  the  masculine  notency  Firmness  (7)  and  the  feminine 
potency  Splendour  (8).  which  constitnte  the  divine  legs  of  the 
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from  the  ninth  Scpninh,  encircles  all  the  other  nine,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  Shechinah,  the  divine  halo,  which  enoompasaes  the  whole  by 
its  all^glorious  presence. 

In  their  totality  and  unity  the  ten  Sephintb  are  not  only 
denominated  the  World  of  Sephiroth,  or  the  World  of  Emana- 
tions, but.  Owing  to  the  above  rcpRsentation,  are  called  the 
primordial  or  archetypal  man  <— x/wrtyows)  and  the  heavenly 
man.  It  is  this  form  which,  as  we  ate  assured,  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  saw  in  the  mysterious  chariot  <Ezek.  L  i-aS),  and  ol 
which  the  earthly  man  is  a  faint  copy. 

As  the  three  triads  respectively  represent  intellectual,  moral 
and  physical  qualities,  the  first  is  oUled  the  Intellectna],  the 
second  the  Moral  or  Sensuous,  and  the  third  the  Material  Woild. 
According  to  this  theory  of  the  archetypal  man  the  three 
Sephiroth  on  the  right-hand  side  are  masculine  and  represent 
the  principle  of  rigour,  the  three  on  the  left  are  feminine  and 
represent  the  principle  of  mercy,  and  the  four  central  or  uniting 
Sephiroth  represent  the  principle  of  mildness.  Hence  the  tight 
is  called  "  the  PUlar  of  Judgment,"  the  left "  the  PiUarofHcrcy," 
and  the  centre  "  the  Middle  Pillar."  The  middle  Sepimoth  are 
synecdochically  used  to  represent  the  worlds  or  triads  of  which 
they  arc  the  uniting  potencies.  Hence  the  Crown,  the  first 
Sephirah,  which  unites  Wisdom  and  Intelligence  to  ooDstitot* 
the  first  triad,  is  by  itself  denominated  the  Intellectual  World. 
So  Beauty  is  by  itself  described  as  the  Seosnous  World,  and  ia 
this  capacity  is  called  the  Sacred  King  or  simply  the  King,  whilst 
Kingdom,  the  tenth  Sephirah.  which  unites  all  the  ro'ne  Sephiroth, 
is  used  to  denote  the  Material  World,  and  as  such  is  denominated 
the  Queen  or  the  Xtatron.  Thus  a  trinity  of  nnils,  viz.  the 
Crown,  Beauty  and  Kingdom,  is  obtained  within  the  trinity  of 
triads.  But  further,  each  Sephirah  is  aa  it  were  a  trinity  in 
itself.  It  (i)  has  its  own  absolute  character,  (i)  receiTcs  from 
above,  and  (3)  communicates  to  what  is  below.  "  Just  as  the 
Sacred  Aged  is  represented  by  the  number  three,  so  are  all  the 
other  lights  (Sephiroth)  of  a  threefold  nature  "  (Zokar,  iii.  >8S). 
In  this  alUmportam  doctrine  of  the  Scphsroth,  the  Kabbalah 
insists  upon  Uie  fact  that  these  potencies,  are  not  acalions  of 
the  £n  Sbph,  which  would  be  a  diminution  of  sttength ;  that  they 
form  among  themselves  and  with  the  £n  SAph  a  strict  tuity,  and 
simply  rq>resent  different  aspects  of  the  same,  being,  just  as  the 
diRetvnt  rays  which  proceed  from  the  light,  and  which  appear 
different  things  to  the  eye,  aie  only  difierent  matdfcitatiens  vl 
one  and  the  same  Ugbt;  that  for  this  reason  they  all  alike  partake 
of  the  perfections  of  the  £a  SOph;  and  that  as  emanations  from 
the  Infinite,  the  Sephiroth  are  infinite  and  perfect  like  the  £■ 
SApb,  and  yet  constitute  the  first  finite  things.  They  are  infinite 
and  perfect  when  the  £d  S6ph  imparts  bis  fullness  to  tltem,  and 
finite  and  Imperfect  when  that  fuUitess  is  withdrawn  from  them. 

The  oonJunaioD  of  the  Sephiroth,  or,  according  to  the  langoage 
of  the  Kabbalah,  the  union  of  the  crowned  King  and  Quatn,  pra> 
duced  the  universe  in  their  own  imager  Worids 
came  into  existence  before  the  £n  SAph  manifested  ^wnts*. 
himself  in  the  human  form  of  emanations,  but  they 
could  not  continue,  and  necessarily  perished  because  the  ooa- 
ditions  of  development  which  obtained  srith  the  sexual  oppoaita 
of  the  Sephiroth  did  not  exist.  These  worlds  which  pefishetl  at* 
compared  to  sparks  which  fly  out  from  a  red-hot  Iron  beatca  bjr 
a  hammer,  uid  vbid)  are  ntii^guuhed  Kcotdint  tp  the  diauaw 
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tliey  an  rwiioved  bora  the  bornuig  mu>.  Creation  is  not  tx 
aOtiU;  it  b  liin^y  •  (uither  expansion  or  evolution  of  the 
Sepliiiotli.'  The  worid  rercals  and  make*  visible  the  Bonndlcsa 
lad  the  concealed  of  the  concealed.  And,  though  it  exhibits 
the  Deity  in  less  splendour  than  its  Sephiric  parents  exhibit  the 
£a  SOph,  because  it  is  farther  removed  from  the  primordial 
■onrce  oi  light  than  the  Sephiroth,  still,  as  it  is  God  manifested, 
all  the  multifarious  forms  in  the  world  point  out  the  unity  which 
they  represent.  Hence  nothing  in  the  whole  universe  can  be 
annihilated.  Everything,  spirit  as  well  as  body,  must  return 
to  the  source  whence  it  emanated  (Zokm,  ii.  ai8).  The  anivene 
consists  of  four  diSetent  worlds,  each  of  which  fount  a  separate 
Sephiric  system  of  a  decade  of  emanatioas. 

They  were  evolved  in  the  following  order,  (l)  The  World  of 
EnunatioBs,  also  called  the  Image  andthe  Heavenly  or  Archetypal 
Man.  is,  aa  «tt  have  ceen.  a  direct  emanation  from  the  En  Sdph. 
Hence  it  is  moat  intimately  allied  to  the  Deity,  and  it  perfect  and 
immutable.  From  the  conjunction  of  the  King  and  Queen  {Lt.  these 
ten  Sephiroth)  is  produced  (3)  the  World  of  Creation,  or  the  Biiatic 
world,  also  called  "the  Throne."  Its  ten  Sephiroth,  being  farther 
removed  from  the  En  Soph,  are  of  a  more  limited  and  circuniscTif)ed 
potency,  though  the  ■ubstancea  they  comprise  are  of  the  purest 
nature  and  without  any  admixture  of  matter.  The  angel  Metatron 
inhabits  this  world.  He  alone  constitutes  the  world  of  pure  spirit, 
and  is  tbe^rment  of  Shaddai,  ix.  the  visible  manifestation  of  the 
l>3ty.  His  name  is  anmefically  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Lord 
{fokar,  iii.  231).  He  govcma  the  visible  worid,  preserves  the 
harmony  and  guides  the  revolutions  of  all  the  spheies,  and  is  the 
captain  of  all  the  myriads  of  angelic  beings.  Thu  Briatic  world 
again  gave  rise  to  fs)  the  World  of  Formation,  or  Yetziratic  World. 
Its  ten  Sephiroth,  being  still  farther  removed  from  the  njmordial 
Source,  are  of  a  less  refined  substance.  StiH  they  are  yet  irithout 
matter,  it  is  the  abode  of  the  angels,  who  are  wrapped  m  luminous 
garments,  and  who  assume  a  sensuous  form  when  they  appear  to 
men.  The  myriads  of  the  angelic  hosts  who  people  this  world  are 
divided  into  ten  ranks,  answering  to  the  ten  Sephiroth,  and  each 
one  of  these  numeraus  angels  is  set  over  a  difoeat  part  of  the 
universe,  and  derives  his  name  from  the  heavenly  body  cr  element 
which  he  guards  {Zeiar,  i.  42}.  From  this  world  finally  emanated 
Ot)  the  World  of  Action,  also  called  the  World  of  Matter.  Its  ten 
Sephiroth  are  made  up  of  the  grosser  elements  of  the  former  three 
wands;  they  consist  of  material  suh^nce  Iknited  by  space  and 
perceptible  to  the  aenaes  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms.  This  world  is 
subject  to  constant  changes  and  corruptun,  and  is  the  dwelling  of 
the  evil  spirits.  These,  the  grossest  and  most  deficient  of  all  forms, 
are  also  divided  into  ten  degrees,  each  lower  than  the  other.  The 
first  two  are  nothing  more  than  the  absence  of  all  visible  form  and 
ofganiation;  the  thud  degree  is  the  abode  of  darkness;  whilst  the 
remaining  seven  are  "  the  seven  infernal  halls,"  occupied  by  the 
demons,  who  are  the  incarnation  of  all  human  vices.  These  seven . 
bells  are  subdivided  into  innumerable  Compartments  corresponding 
to  every  species  of  sin,  where  the  demons  torture  the  poor  deluded 
human  beinjs  who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  astray  whilst 
on  earth.  The  prince  of  this  region  of  darkness  is  Simiel,  the  evil 
spirit,  the  serpent  who  seduced  Kve.  His  wife  is  the  Harlot  or  the 
Woman  of  Whoredom.  The  two  are  treated  as  one  person,  and  are 
called  "  the  Beast "  {JMur,  ii.  35S-aS9>  with  i.  33). 

Tlie  whole  universe,  however,  was  incompkte,  and  did  not 
receive  its  finishing  stroke  till  man  was  formed,  who  is  the 
DKSrla*  acme  of  the  creation  and  the  microcosm.  "  The 
HKUm.  beavenly  Adam  (i.e.  the  ten  Sephiroth)  who  eman- 
ated from  the  highest  primordial  obscurity  (i.<.  the  £n  S5ph} 
created  the  earthly  Adam  "  {Zokar,  ii  ;o),  "  Man  is  both  the 
import  and  the  highest  degree  of  creation,  for  which  reason  he 
was  formed  on  the  sixth  day.  As  soon  as  man  was  created 
everything  was  complete,  including  the  upper  and  nether  worlds, 
for  evetything  is  comprised  in  man.  He  unites  in  himself  all 
forms  "  (Zokar,  iii.  48).  Each  member  of  bis  body  corresponds 
to  a  part  of  the  visible  universe.  "  Just  as  we  see  in  the  firma- 
ment above,  covering  all  things,  diSerent  signs  which  are  formed 
of  the  stars  and  the  planets,  and  which  contain  secret  things  and 
profound  mysteries  studied  by  those  who  are  wise  and  expert  in 
these  things;  so  there  are  in  the  skin,  which  is  the  cover  of  the 
body  of  the  son  of  man,  and  which  is  like  the  sky  that  covets  all 
things  above,  signs  and  features  which  are  the  stats  and  planets 
o(  the  skin,  indicating  secret  things  and  profound  mysteries 
whereby  the  wise  are  attracted  who  undentand  the  reading  of 

tllie  view  of  a  mediate  creation,  in  the  place  of  immediate 
creation  out  of  nothing,  and  that  the  mediate  beings  were  emana- 
tiooi^  was  much  inBuenced  by  Solomon  ibn  Cabirol<(t031~i070), 


themysterieain the1iuman(ace"(Zeiar,fi.76).  Thehomanforai 
is  shaped  after  the  four  letters  which  constitute  the  Jewish 
Tetiagtammaton  (f.s.;  see  also  Jehovah).  The  bead  is  in  the 
shape  oi  { the  arms  and  the  shoulder*  are  like  ",  the  breast  like 
',  and  the  two  legs  with  the  back  again  resemble-''  {Zokar,  ii.  71). 
The  souls  of  the  whole  human  race  pre-exist  in  the  World  ci 
Emanations,  and  are  all  destined  to  inhabit  human  bodies. 
Like  the  Sq)hiroth  from  which  it  emanates,  every  loul  baa  ten 
potencies,  consisting  of  a  trinity  of  triads,  (i)  The  Spirit 
(filskamalt),  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  being,  correqrands 
to  and  is  operated  upon  by  the  Crown,  which  is  the  hi^iest 
triad  in  the  Sephitpth,  and  is  called  the  Intdlectual  Worid; 
(s)  the  Soul  (rat),  which  is  the  seat  of  the  motal  qualities, 
corresponds  to  and  is  operated  upon  by  Beauty,  which  it 
the  second  triad  in  the  Sephiroth,  and  is  called  the  Moral 
World;  and  (3)  the  Cruder  Soul  {Mephak),  which  it  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  body,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  lower 
instincts  and  the  animal  life,  corresponds  to  and  it  operated 
upon  by  Foundation,  the  third  triad  in  the  Sephiroth,  called 
the  Material  Worid.  Each  soul  prior  to  its  entering  into 
this  world  consists  of  male  and  female  united  into  one  being. 
When  it  descends  on  this  earth  the  two  parts  are  separated  and 
animate  two  different  bodies.  "  At  the  time  of  maniage  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  be,  who  knows  all  souls  and  spirits,  unites 
them  again  as  they  were  before;  and  they  again  constitute  one 
body  and  one  soul,  forming  as  it  were  the  right  and  the  left  of 
the  individual.  .  .  .  This  union,  however,  is  influenced  by  the 
deeds  of  the  man  and  by  the  ways  in  wUch  he  walks.  It  the 
man  is  pure  and  his  conduct  is  pissing  in  the  si^t  of  God,  he  it 
united  with  that  female  part  of  the  soul  which  was  his  component 
part  prior  to  his  birth  "  {Zokar,  i.  91).  The  soul's  destiny  upon 
earth  is  to  develop  those  pcriections  the  germs  of  which  are  eter- 
nidly  implanted  in  it,  and  it  ultimately  must  return  to  the  infinite 
source  from  which  it  emanated.  Hence,  if,  after  assuming  a 
body  and  sojourning  upon  earth,  it  becomes  polluted  by  sin  and 
fails  to  acquire  the  experience  for  which  it  descends  from  heaven,' 
it  must  three  times  reinhabit  a  body,  till  it  is  able  to  ascend  in  a' 
purified  state  through  repeated  trials.  If,  after  its  third  resi-j 
dcnce  in  a  human  body,  it  is  still  too  weak  to  withstand  the  con-{ 
tamination  of  sin,  it  is  united  with  another  soul,  in  order  that  by 
their  combined  efforts  it  may  resist  the  pollution  which  by  itself 
it  was  imable  to  conquer.  When  the  whole  pleroma  of  pre- 
existent  souls  in  the  world  of  the  Sephiroth  shall  have  descended 
and  occupied  human  bodies  and  have  passed  their  period  of 
probation  and  have  returned  purified  to  the  bosom  of  the  infinite 
Souice,  then  the  soul  of  Messiah  will  descend  from  the  region  of 
souls;  then  the  great  Jubilee  will  commence.  There  shall  be  no 
more  sin,  no  more  temptation,  no  more  suffering.  Universal 
restoration  will  take  place.  Satan  himself,  "  the  venomous 
Beast,"  will  be  restored  to  his  angelic  nature.  Life  will  be  an 
everlasting  feast,  a  Sabbath  without  end.  All  souls  will  be  united 
with  the  Highest  Soul,  and  will  supplement  each  other  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Seven  Halls  {Zokar,  i.  45, 168;  ii.  97). 

According  to  the  Kabbalah  all  these  esoteric  doctrines  are 
contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  uninitiated  cannot 
perceive  them;  but  they  are  plainly  revealed  to  the  ji^t/m^/f.  j 
spiritually  minded,  who  discern  the  profound  import  tmt  ta^g 
of  this  theosophy  beneath  the  surface  of  the  letters  o*"  •*  ' 
and  words  of  Holy  Writ.  "  If  the  law  simply  con-  *■**•'•■• 
sists  of  ordinary  expressions  and  narratives,  such  as  the  words 
of  Esau,  Hagar,  Laban,  the  ass  of  Balaam  or  Balaam  himself, 
why  should  it  be  called  the  law  of  truth,  the  perfect  law,  the  true 
witness  of  God?  Each  word  contains  a  sublime  source, each 
narrative  points  not  only  to  the  single  instance  in  question,  but 
also  to  generals  "  {Zokar,  iii.  149,  cf.  is>). 

To  obtain  these  heavenly  mystericft,  which  alone  make  the  Torah 
superior  to  profane  codes,  definite  bemieneutKal  rules  are  craploycdi 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important.  (1)  The  words  of 
several  verses  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  are  regarded  as 
containing  a  recondire  sense  are  placed  over  each  other,  and  the 
letters  are  famed  into  new  words  by  reading  them  vectkally.  (>) 
The  words  of  the  text  are  ranged  in  squares  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  read  either  vertically  or  boustrophedon.    (3]  The  words  are 
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joined  togelKer  and  ndividcd.  (4)  Tke  initialt  and  final  lettera  of  | 
Kvenl  words  are  lormcd  inlo  iepaTate  words.  (5J  Every  letter  of 
a  ward  is  reduced  to  us  numerical  v-aluc,  and  the  word  is  explained 
by  another  of  the  same  quantity.  (6)  Every  letter  of  a  word  is 
taken  to  be  the  initial  or  abbreviation  o(  a  word.  (7)  The  twenty- 
two  letters  of  [he  alphabet  are  divided  into  two  halves,  one  half 
is  placed  above  the  other,  and  tlie  two  letters  which  thus  become 
associated  ar«  interchanged.  By  this  permutation,  AUt>k,  the  first 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  becomes  Lamed,  the  twelfth  letter,  Btlh 
becomes  Mem,  and  so  on.  This  cipher  alphabet  is  called  Albam, 
from  the  first  intcrchanRcablc  pairs.  (8)  The  commutation  of  the 
twenty-two  letters  is  effected  by  the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet 
talcing  the  place  of  the  first,  the  last  but  one  the  place  of  the  second, 
and  so  forth.  This  cipher  is  called  Albask  The*  hermcneutical 
canons  are  mtich  older  than  the  Kabbalah.  They  obuincd  in  the 
synagogue  from  time  inunemorial,  and  were  used  hy  the  Christian 
fathers  tn  the  intcrprctaiion  of  Scripture.'  ^  Thus  Canon  V.,  accord- 
ing to  which  a  word  is  reduced  to  its  numerical  value  and  interpreted 
by  another  word  of  the  same  value,  is  rccoenixcd  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (cif.  Rev.  xiii.  18).  Canon  VI.  is  adopted  by  Itenacus,  who 
tells  us  thatj  accordinR  to  the  learned  among  the  Hebrews,  the  name 
Jesus  contains  two  letters  and  a  half,  and  signifies  that  Lord  who 
contains  heaven  and  earth  |'r- =  pKi  n=»  nvrl  iAtainst  Heresies, 
ii.  jtxiv.,  L  20s.  ed.  Clark).  The  cipher  Atbask  (Canon  VIII.)  is 
used  in  Jeremiah  xxv.  26.  ti.  41.  where  Sheshach  u  written  for 
Babel.  In  Jqr.  ti.  I,  "OP  37,  Leh-Kamai  ("  the  heart  of  them  that 
rist  up  against  me  "),  is  written  tor  o-m,  CkaUea,  by  the  same 
nUe. 

Exegesb  o(  this  sort  is  not  the  characteristic  of  any  single  circle, 
people  or  century;  unscientific  methods  of  biblical  interpreta- 
tion have  prevailed  from  Philo's  treatment  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  modem  apologetic  interpretations  of  Genesis,  ch.  i.'  The 
Kabbalah  itself  is  but  an  extreme  and  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  certain  forms  of  thought  which  had  never  been  absent 
from  Judaism;  it  is  boimd  up  with  earlier  tendendes  to  mysti- 
cism, with  man's  inherent  striving  to  enter  into  communion  with 
the  Deity.  To  seek  its  sources  would  be  futile.  The  Pytha- 
gorean theory  of  numbers,  Ncoplaionic  ideas  of  emanation,  the 
Logos,  the  personified  Wisdom,  Gnosticism — these  and  many 
other  features  combine  to  show  the  antiquity  of  tendencies  which, 
clad  in  other  shapes,  are  already  found  in  the  old  pre-Christian 
Oriental  religions.'  In  its  more  mature  form  the  Kabbalah 
belongs  to  the  period  when  medieval  Christian  mysticism  was 
beginning  to  manifest  itself  (viz.  in  Eckhart,  towards  end  of 
ijtb  century);  it  is  an  age  which  also  produced  the  rationalism 
of  Maimonidcs  (;.».).  Although  some  of  its  foremost  exponents 
were  famous  Talmudists,  it  was  a  protest  against  excessive 
intellectualism  and  Aristotelian  scholasticism.  It  laid  stress, 
Dot  on  external  authority,  as  did  the  Jewish  law,  but  on  in- 
dividual experience  and  inward  meditation.  "  The  mystics 
accorded  the  first  place  to  prayer,  which  was  considered  as  a 
mystical  progress  towards  God,  demanding  a  stale  of  ecstasy."' 
As  a  restilt,  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Jewish  devotional 
b'terature  and  some  of  the  best  types  of  Jewish  individual 
character  have  been  Kabbalist.*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Kabbalah  has  been  condemned,  and  nowhere  more  strongly 
than  among  the  Jews  themselves.  Jewish  orthodoxy  found 
itself  attacked  by  the  more  revolutionary  aspects  of  mysticism 
and  its  tendencies  to  alter  established  customs.  While  the 
medieval  scholasticism  dem'ed  the  possibility  of  knowing 
anything  unattainable  by  reason,  the  spirit  of  the  Kabbalah  held 
that  the  Deity  could  be  realized,  and  it  sought  to  bridge  the  gulf. 
Thus  it  encouraged  an  unrestrained  emotiotudism,  rank  super- 
ftitlon,  an  unhealthy  asceticism,  and  the  employment  of  artificial 
means  to  induce  the  ecstatic  state.  That  this  brought  moral 
laxity  was  a  stronger  reason  for  coademoing  the  Kabbalah, 

'  See  F.  Weber,  JOdisclu  Tkeolotie  (1897),  pp.  118  sqq. 
•SeeC,  •    "•         ...   J      ,„,,,..  5 ,.=.-,  __   ... 

•  Even 
i«  a  conception  .  . 

For  the  early  stages  of  Kabbalistic  theories,  see  K.  Kohler.  Jew. 
Ency.  iii.  45;r  sea.,  and  L.  Ginzberg,  ibid,  aw  seq. ;  and  for  examples 
«f  the  relationsnip  between  old  Oriental  (especially  Babyloman) 
and  Jewish  Kabulistic  teaching  (early  and  late),  see  espeeiatly 
A.  Jeremias,  Babyhmsches  ta  N.  Test.  (Leipzig,  19OS):  E-  BiacbofI, 
Bcb.  Aslraia  im  WellbiUe  des  Tkalmud  u.  ifiiraukjigoj). 
_  *  L.  Ginzberg,  Jew.  Ency.  iii.  465. 

■  See.  especially,  on  the  mystics  o(  Safed  in  Upper  Galilee.  S. 
Schecbtcr,  Studin  (1908).  pp.  ita-aii. 


i  f.  Weber,  juatsciu  titeoiogte  11097J,  pp.  110  sqq. 
;  C.A.  Briggs.5(uifvi>/Ho(y5cnfliire(i899),pp.4Z7sqq..570. 
en  the  "  over-Soul  "  of  the  mystic  Isaac  Luria  (l534~'57*) 
nception  known  in  the  3rd  century  A.n.  (Rabbi  RCsn  Lakish). 


and  the  evil  effects  of  nervoos  degeneration  find  a  more  cecent 
illustration  in  the  mysticism  of  the  Chasidim  iffdsidlm, "  aaiou  "), 
a  Jewish  sect  in  eastern  Europe  which  started  from  a  movement 
in  the  18th  century  against  the  exaggerated  casinstry  of  con- 
temporary rabbis,  and  combined  much  that  was  spiritual  and 
beautiful  with  extreme  emotionalism  and  degradation.*  The 
appearance  of  the  Kabbalah  and  of  other  forms  of  mysticism  in 
Judaism  may  seem  contrary  to  ordinary  and  narrow  concep- 
tions of  orthodox  Jewish  legalism.  Its  interest  lies,  ix>t  in  its 
doctrines,  which  have  often  been  absurdly  over-estimated 
(particularly  among  Christians),  but  in  its  contribution  to  the 
study  of  human  thoughu  It  supplied  a  want  which  has  always 
been  felt  by  certain  types,  and  it  became  a  movement  which 
had  mischievous  effects  upon  ill-balanced  minds.  As  usual, 
the  excessive  self-introspection  was  not  checked  by  a  rational 
criticism;  the  individual  was  guided  by  his  own  reason,  the 
limitations  of  which  he  did  not  realize;  and  in  becoming  a 
law  unto  himself  he  ignored  the  accumulated  ezpericoces  of 
civilized  humanity  ^ 

A  feature  of  greater  interest  is  the  extraordinaiy  part  which 
this  thcosophy  played  in  the  Christian  Church,  espedally  at  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Sephiric 
decade  or  the  archetypal  man,  like  Christ,  is  considered  to  be  of  a 
double  nature,  both  infinite  and  finite,  perfea  and  imperfect. 
More  distinct,  however,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In 
Deut.  vi.  4j,  where  Yahweh  occurs  first,  then  KlOhCnQ,  and  then 
again  Yahweh,  we  are  told  "  The  voice  though  one,  consists  of 
three  elements,  fire  (i.e.  warmth),  air  (f.e.  breath),  and  water 
(t.e.  humidity),  yet  all  three  are  one  in  the  mystery  of  the  voice 
and  can  only  be  one.  Thus  also  Yahweh,  £lShCnO,  Yahweh,  con- 
stitute one — three  forms  which  are  one  "  (Zohar,  ii.  43;  compare 
iii.  65).  Discussing  the  thrice  holy  in  Isaiah  vi.  3,  one  coilex  of  the 
Zokar  had  the  following  remark:  "  The  fiist  holy  denotes  the 
Holy  Father,  the  second  the  Holy  Son,  and  the  third  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (cf.  Calatinus,  Dt  arcanis  catM.  lib.  it  c  3,  p.  31; 
Wolf,  BitluUieea  htbraica,  L  1136).  Still  more  dutinct  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  "  The  Messiah  invokes  all  the 
sufferings,  pain,  and  afflictions  of  Israel  to  come  upon  Him.  Now 
if  He  did  not  remove  them  thus  and  take  them  upon  Himself, 
no  man  could  endure  the  sufferings  of  Israel,  due  as  their 
punishment  for  transgressing  the  law;  as  it  is  written  (Isa.  liii.  4). 
Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows" 
{Zohar,  ii.  12).  These  and  similar  statements  favouring  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  made  many  Kabbalisls  of  the 
highest  position  in  the  synagogue  embrace  the  Christian  failk 
and  write  elaborate  books  to  win  their  Jewish  bretbien  over  l« 
Christ.  As  early  as  1450  a  company  of  Jewish  converts  in  Spain, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  Paul  dc  Heredia,  Vidal  de  Saragossa 
de  Aragon,  and  Davila,  published  compilations  of  Kabbalistic 
treatises  to  prove  from  them  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
They  were  followed  by  Paul  Rid,  professor  at  Pavia,  and  physi- 
cian to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  Among  the  best-knowB 
non-Jewish  exponents  of  the  Kabbalah  were  the  Italian  count 
Pico  di  Mirandola  (1463-1494),  the  renowned  Johann  Reucblin 
(>45S~>S'')>  Heinrich  Cornelius  Agrippa  of  Ncttesheim  (14S7- 
IS3S).  Theophrasius  Paracelsus  (i493-i$4i),  and,  later,  the 
Englishman  Robert  Fludd  (1574-1637).  Prominent  among  the 
"  nine  hundred  theses "  which  Mirandola  had  placarded  ia 
Rome,  and  which  he  undertook  to  defend  in  the  presence 
of  all  European  scholars,  whom  he  invited  to  the  Eternal 
City,  promising  to  defray  their  travelling  expenses,  was  the 
following:  "  No  sdence  yields  greater  proof  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  than  magic  and  the  Kabbalah."  Mirandola  so  convinced 
Pope  Sixtus  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  Kabbalah 
as  an  auxiliary  to  Christianity  that  his  holiness  exerted  himscH 
to  have  Kabbalistic  writings  translated  into  Latin  for  the  use  U 
divinity  students.    With  equal  zeal  did  Reuchlin  act  as  the 

■  See  the  instructive  article  by  S.  Schcehter,  Sluiiu  in  Jmiaiim 
(London,  1896),  pp.  1-55. 

'  See  the  discriminating  estimates  by  S.  A.  Hirich.  Jtm.  Qmatt. 
Xet.  XX.  SO-73:  ■■  Abrahams,  Jew.  LU.  (1906),  cb.  xviL:  Jwiaiem 
{I907),ch.vi. 
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ftpostle  of  the  Kftbbalah.  His  treatUes  exercised  an  shnou 
magic  influence  upon  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  time.  Pope 
Leo  X.  and  the  eariy  Reformers  were  alike  captivated  by  the 
charms  of  the  Kabbalah  as  propounded  by  Reuchlin,  and  not 
only  divines,  but  statesmen  and  warriors,  began  to  study  the 
Oriental  languages  in  order  to  be  able  to  fathom  the  mysteries 
of  Jewish  theosophy.  The  Zokar,  that  farrago  of  absurdity 
and  spiritual  devotion,  was  the  weapon  with  which  these 
Christians  defended  Jewish  literature  against  hostile  ecclesiastic 
bodies  (Abrahams,  Jew.  Lit.  p.  106).  Thus  the  Kabbalah 
linked  the  old  scholasticism  with  the  new  and  independent 
inquiries  in  learning  and  philosophy  after  the  Renaissance, 
and  although  it  had  evolved  a  remarkably  bizarre  conception 
of  the  universe,  it  partly  anticipated,  in  its  own  way,  the  scientific 
study  of  natural  philosophy.^  Jewish  theosophy,  then,  with  its 
good  and  evil  tendencies,  and  with  its  varied  results,  may  thus 
claim  to  have  played  no  unimportant  part  la  the  history  of 
£ur(^>ean  scholarship  and  thought. 

The  main  sources  to  be  noticed  arc: — 

1.  The -Siphrr  Yifiraht  or  "book  of  creation,"  not  the  old 
Bilkotk  Y.  {'  rules  of  creation  "),  which  belonsi  to  the  Talmudic 

period  (on  which  see  Kohler,  Jtw.  Ency.  xii.  60a  leq.). 
out  a  later  treatiie,  a  combination  erf  medieval  natural 
philosophy  and  mysticism.  It  hat  been  variously 
aicribed  to  the  {latnarch  Abraham  and  to  the  illustrious  rabbi 
^Aqiba;  its  essential  dements,  however,  may  be  of  the  ^rd  or  4th 
century  a.d.,  and  it  is  apparently  eariier  than  the  9th  (sec  L.  Ginz- 
berg,  op.  cii.  603  sqq.).  It  has  "  had  a  greater  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  Jewish  mind  than  almost  any  other  book  after 
the  completion  of  the  Talmud  "  (ibid.). 

2.  The  Bakir  ("  brilliant."  }ch.  xxxvll.  31 },  though  ascribed  to 
Nebunyah  b.  Haqqanah  (ist  century  a.d.),  is  first  quoted  by 
Nabmanides,  and  is  now  attributed  to  his  teacher  Ezra  or  Azriel 
(1160-1238).  It  shows  the  inQucnce  o\  tht  Si^rtr  Yifirak,  is 
marked  by  the  teaching  of  a  celestial  Trinity,  is  a  rough  outline  of 
what  the  Zokar  was  destined  to  be,  and  gave  the  first  opening  to 
a  thorough  study  of  metaphysics  among  the  Jews.  (See  further 
I.  Broyde,  Jew,  Ency.  ii.  443  icq.). 

3.  The  Zokar  ("  shining,"  Dan.  xli.  ^)  is  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  according  to  its  division  mto  fifty-two  hebdomadal 


It  begins  with  the  exposition  of  Gen.  1.  4  ("  let  there  be 
light  ")  and  includes  eleven  dissertations:  (l)  "  Additions  and 
Supplements  "t.  (2)  "The  Mansions  and  Abodes,"  describing  the 
ttnicluroof  paradise  and  hell;  (3)"  The  MvGtcriesof  the  Pentateuch," 
describing  the  evolution  of  the  Scphiroth.  &c.;  (4)  "The  Hidden 
Interpretation."  deducing  esoteric  doctrine  from  the  narratives  in 
the  Pentateuch;  (5)  "  The  Faithful  Shepherd,"  recording  discussions 
between  Moses  the  faithful  shepherd,  the  prophet  Emah  and  R. 
Simon  b.  Yobai,  the  reputed  compiler  oC  the  Zokar;  (6)  The  Secret 
of  Secrets,"  a  treatise  on  physiognomy  ajid  psychology;  (7)  "  The 
Aged»**  I.e.  the  prophet  Elijah,  discoursing  with  R.  Simon  on  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration  as  evolved  from  Exod.  xxi.  i-xxiv.  18; 
(8)  "  The  Book  of  Secrets,"  discourses  on  cosmwony  and  demon- 
niogy:  (9)  "  The  Great  Assembly,"  discourses  oTR.  Simon  to  his 
numerous  assembly  of  disciples  on  the  form  of  the  Deity  and  on 
pncumatology;  (10)  "The  Young  Man,"  discourses  by  young  men 
of  superhuman  origin  on  the  mysteries  of  ablutions;  and  (11)  The 
SmaM  Assembly,"  containing  the  discourses  on  the  Sephirolh  which 
R.  Simon  delivered  to  the  small  congregation  of  six  surviving 
disciple*.  The  Zokar  pretends  to  be  a  compilation  nude  by  Simon 
b.  Yobai  (the  second  century  a.d.)  of  doctrines  which  God  com- 
municated to  Adam  in  Paradise,  and  which  have  been  received 
nninterruptedly  from  the  mouths  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets. 
It  was  discovered,  so  the  story  went,  In  a  cavern  in  Galilee  where  it 
had  been  bidden  for  a  thousand  years.  Amongst  the  many  facts, 
however,  established  by  modern  .criticism  which  prove  the  Zokar 
to  be  a  compilation  of  the  13th  century,  are  the  following;.  (1)  the 
Zokar  ttwtU  praises  most  fulsomely  R.  Simon,  its  reputed  author, 
and  exalts  him  abova^Moses:  (3)  it  mystically  explains  the  Hebrew 
vowd  points,  which  did  not  obtain  till  570;  (3)  the  compiler  borrows 
two  verses  from  the  celebrated  hymn  called  The  Royal  Diadem," 
written  by  Ibn  Gabirol,  who  was  bom  about  losi;  (4)  it  mentions 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders  and  the  re-taking  of  the 
Hc^City  by  the  Saracens;  (5)  it  speaks  of  the  comet  which  appeared 
at  Rome.  15th  July  1264,  under  the  pontificate  of  Urban  IV.;  (6)  by 
•  slip  the  Zokar  assigns  a  reason  why  its  contents  were  not  revealed 
before  5060-5066  a.m.,  i.e.  1300-1306  A.d.,  (7)  the  doctrine  of  the 
En  5)dph  and  the  Sephiroth  was  not  known  before  the  13th  century; 
and  (8)  the  very  oustence  of  the  Zokar  itself  was  not  known  prior 

"  See.  M-t;  G.  Margoliouth,  "  The  Doctrine  of  Ether  in  the 
KablMlah.  Jew.  Quart,  Rn.  xx.  838  sqq.  On  the  influence  ol  the 
Kabbalah  on  the  Reformation,  aee  StOckl,  Ctuh.  d.  PkUoutpki*  des 
MitUhiltrs,  iL  aja-a^i. 


to  the  13th  century.    Hence  It  is  no*  bdiaved  that  Moaes  de  Leon 

(d.  fios),  who  first  circulated  and  sold  the  Zokar  as  the  production 
of  R.  Simon,  was  himself  the  author  or  compiler.  That  eminent 
scholars  both  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  church  should  have  been 
induced  to  believe  in  its  anriquit^'  b  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Zokar  embodies  many  older  opinions  and  doctrines,  and  the  un- 
doubted antiquity  of  some  of  them  has  served  as  a  lever  in  the 
minds  of  these  scholars  to  raise  the  late  speculations  about  the  £n 
Soph,  the  Scphiroth,  Ac,  to  the  same  aee. 

LiTrBATi'RF:. — The  study  of  the  whole  subject  being  wrapped  up 
with  Cnobticism  and  Oriental  llicosophy.  the  related  literature  is 
immense.  Among  the  more  important  works  may  be  mentioned. 
Baron  von  Roscnroth's  Kabhala  Denudala  (Sulzlxich,  1677-1678; 
Frankfort.  i(.S4);  A.  Franck,  La  Kabbnle  (Paris,  2nd  cd.,  i88g; 
CiTm.in  by  Jt-llinck,  LeipziR,  1844);  C.  D.  Ginsburg.  The  Kahbalak, 
its  Ooflrinei,  Dcirlobmcnt  and  Literature  (London,  1865);  I.  Meyer, 
Qcbbalah  (I'hil.idclpnia,  1888);  Rubin,  Kabbala  und  Agada  (Vienna, 
189,5),  litidenium  und  Kabbalah  (1893);  Karppe,  £l.  jur  Us  ori^ines 
du  Zohar  (Paris,  1891);  A.  E.  Waile,  Doctrine  and  Lileraturc  of  Ike 
Kchbalah  (London,  1903);  FtuRel,  Philosophy,  Kabhala,  b?c.  (Balti- 
more. 1902);  D.  Ncumark,  Gesch.  d.  JOd.  Phihsophie  i.  Kiitlclalters 
i Berlin,  1907):  also  S.  A.  Binion,  in  C.  D.  Warner's  World's  Best 
.iif-rature,  842s  sqq.  Sec  further  the  very  full  articles  in  the  Jevnsk 
Ency.  by  K.  Kohler  and  L.  Cinzberg  ("  Cabbala  "),  I.  Broyd6 
("  Uahir,"  "  Zohar  "),  with  the  references.      (C.  D.  G.;  S.  A.  C.) 

KABXRDA,  a  Portuguese  possession  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  Westwards  ft  borders 
the  Atlantic,  N.  and  N.E.  French  Congts  S.  and  S.E.  Belgian 
Congo,  It  has  a  coast-Hoe  of  93  m.,  extends  inland,  at  its 
greatest  breadth,  70  m.,  and  has  an  area  of  about  3000  sq.  m. 
Zn  its  physical  features,  flora,  fauna  and  inhabitants,  it  resembles 
the  coast  region  of  French  Congo  (9.P.).  The  only  considerable 
river  is  the  Chiloango,  which  in  part  forms  the  boundary  between 
Portuguese  and  Belgian  territory,  and  in  its  lower  course  divides 
Kabinda  into  two  fairiy  even  portions.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  is  in  5"  ra'  S.,  la*  s*  E.  The  chief  town,  named  Kali^nda, 
is  a  seaport  on  the  right  bank  of  the  small  river  Bcle,  in  5*  ^3*  S., 
13°  xo'  £.;  pop.  about  10,000.  From  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  country,  it  has  been  called  the 
paradise  of  the  coast.  The  harbour  is  sheltered  and  commo* 
dious,  with  anchorage  in  four  fathoms,  Kabinda  was  formeriy 
a  noted  slave  mart.  Farther  north  arc  the  porta  of  Landana  and 
Massabi.  Between  Kabinda  and  Landana  is  Molembo  at  the 
head  of  a  small  bay  of  the  same  name.  There  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  palm  oil,  ground  nuls  and  other  jungle  produce,  largely 
in  the  hands  of  British  and  Gennan  firms. 

The  possession  of  the  enclave  of  Kabinda  by  Portugal  is  a 
result  of  the  efforts  made  by  that  nation  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  igtb  century  to  obtain  sovereignty  over  both  banks  of 
the  lower  Congo.  Whilst  Portugal  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  to  the  limit  of  navigability  from 
the  sea,  the  northern  bank  became  part  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
(see  Africa,  S  5).  Portuguese  claims  to  the  north  of  the  river 
were,  however,  to  some  extent  met  by  the  recognition  of  her 
right  to  Kabinda.  The  southernmost  part  of  Kabinda  is 
25  m.  (following  the  coast-line)  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo. 
This  district  as  far  north  as  the  Chiloango  river  (and  including 
the  adjacent  territory  of  Belgian  Congo)  is  sometimes  spcdcen 
of  as  KacoQgo.  The  name  Loango  (q.v.)  was  also  applied  to  this 
region  as  well  as  to  the  coast-lands  immediately  to  the  north. 
Administratively  Kabinda  forms  a  division  of  the  Congo  di»> 
trict  of  the  province  of  Angola  (f.v.).  The  inhabitants  are  Banta 
negroes  who  arc  called  Kabindas.  They  are  an  intelligent, 
energetic  and  enterprising  people,  daring  sailors  and  active 
traders. 

KABlR,  the  most  notable  of  the  Vaishnava  reformers  of 
religion  in  nortbem  India,  who  flourished  daring  the  first  half 
of  the  X  5th  century.  He  is  counted  as  one  of  the  twelve  disdi^es 
of  R&m&nand,  the  great  preacher  in  the  north  (about  a.d.  140^ 
of  the  doarine  of  bkakti  addressed  to  Rima,  which  originated 
with  Rftm&nuja  (lath  century)  in  southern  India.  He  himself 
also  mentions  among  his  spiritual  forerunners  JaidCo  and 
Nimdeo  (or  NlmA)  the  earliest  Maritfal  poet  (botb  about  laso). 
Legend  relates  that  Kablr  was  the  son  of  a  Brihman  widow,  by 
whom  he  was  exposed,  and  was  found  on  a  lotus  in  Lahar  Tako, 
a  pood  sear  Benares,  by  a  Musalxn&a  wcavcf  named  'All  (oc 
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NOiI),  who  with  hb  wife  NlmS  adopted  him  and  bnnight  him 
up  in  their  cnft  as  a  Muulmln.  He  lived  most  of  Ilia  life  at 
Benares,  and  aitetwards  nmoved  to  Maghar  (or  Magabar),  in 
the  present  district  of  BastI,  where  be  is  said  to  have  dieid  in 
1449.  Tbeie  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  be  was 
originally  a  Musalmln  and  a  weaver;  bis  own  name  and  that 
of  his  son  KamJLl  are  Mahommedan,  not  Hindu.  His  adhesion 
to  the  doctrine  of  Rftminand  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  the 
religious  syncretism  which  prevailed  at  this  time  in  northern 
India.  The  religion  of  the  earlier  Sikh  Gurus,  which  was  largely 
based  upon  his  teaching,  also  aimed  at  the  fusion  of  Hinduism 
and  Islam;  and  the  example  of  Malik  Muhammad,'  the  author 
of  the  Padmtwat,  who  lived  a  century  biter  than  Kablr,  shows 
that  the  relations  between  the  two  creeds  were  in  some  cases 
ezlremety  intimate.  It  is  related  that  at  Kablr's  death  the 
HindOs  and  Musalmtns  each  claimed  him  as  an  adherent  of 
their  faith,  and  that  when  his  funeral  issued  forth  from  his  house 
at  Maghar  the  contention  was  only  assuaged  by  the  appearance 
of  Kablr  himself,  who  bade  them  look  under  the  dolh  which 
covered  the  corpse,  and  immediately  vanished.  On  raising  the 
cloth  they  found  nothing  but  a  heap  of  flowers.  This  was 
divided  between  the  rival  faiths,  half  J>eing  buried  by  the 
Musalmjlns  and  the  other  half  hurried  by  the  Hindus.' 

Kablr's  fame  as  a  preacher  of  bkatti,  or  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  a  persorud  God,  whom  he  preferred  to  call  by  the  Hindu  names 
of  RIma  and  Hari,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
Vaishnava  spiritual  leaders.  His  fervent  conviction  of  the  truth 
and  power  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  homely  and  searching  expres- 
sion ^ven  to  it  in  his  utterances,  in  the  tongue  of  the  people  and 
not  in  a  learned  language  remote  from  their  understanding,  won 
for  him  multitudes  of  adherents;  and  his  sect,  the  Kablr panlhli, 
is  still  one  of  the  most  numerous  in  northern  India,  its  numbers 
exceeding  a  million.  Its  headquarters  are  the  Kabir  Ckauri  at 
Benares,  where  are  preserved  the  works  attributed  to  Kablr 
(called  the  CratUk),  the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  were 
written  by  his  immediate  disciples  and  their  foUowen  in  bis 

Those  works  which  seem  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  consideied 
his  own  compositioiis  are  the  S^hts,  or  stanaas,  some  5000  in 
number,  which  have  a  very  wide  currency  even  among  those  who 
do  not  fomuilly  belong  to  the  sect,  and  the  Skahd&wtia,  consisting 
of  a  thousand  "  woras  "  {shabd),  or  short  doctrinal  expositions. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  RtMiUu,  or  odes  (100  in  number),  and  of  the 
Ramamls — brief  mystical  poems  in  very  obscure  language — may 
also  be  from  his  band.  Of  these  diiferent  forms  specimens  will  b« 
found  translated  in  Professor  H.'  H.  Wilson*s  SkeUn  oj  the  Religious 
Sects  of  the  Hindus,  i.  79-90.  Besides  the  followers  who  call  them- 
selves oy  Kabir^s  name,  there  may  be  reckoned  to  him  many  other 
feligKms  sects  which  bear  that  of  some  intermediate  guru  or  master, 
but  substantially  concur  with  Kabir  in  doctrine  and  practice. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  the  NSuakshShls  in  the  United  Provinces, 
the  Central  Provinces,  and  Bombay,  and  the  D6dQ-paHlhls,  numerous 
in  RaipQt&n&  (Wilson, /m.  cit.  pp.  r03  sqq.) ;  theSiknt,  numbering  two 
and  a  naif  millions  in  the  Panjftb,  are  also  his  spiritual  desoentunts, 
and  their  Grantk  or  Scripture  is  latigely  stocked  with  texts  drawn  from 
his  works. 

Kablr  taught  the  life  of  UaM  (faith,  or  persona]  love  and 
devotion),  the  object  of  which  is  a  pmoaal  God,  and  not  a  philo- 
sophical abstraction  or  an  impersonal  quality-less,  all-pervading 
■IHiitval  substance  (as  in  the  Vcdlnta  of  Sukaikhtrya).  His 
nttennces  do  not,  like  those  of  Tulsi  Dls,  dwell  upon  the  inci- 
dents of  the  human  life  of  RSma,  whom  he  takes  as  his  type  of  the 
Supreme;  nevettbetcss,  it  is  the  essence  of  his  ctecd  thai  Cod 
became  incarnate  to  bring  salvation  to  His  children,  mankind, 
and  that  the  human  mind  of  this  incarnation  still  sulsists  in  the 
^Divine  Penon.  He  prochums  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  the 
vanity  of  idols,  the  powerlessness  of  brikmans  or  ikiiUO  to  guide 
or  help,  and  the  divine  origin  of  the  human  soul,  divinae  portksda 
tturae.  All  evil  in  the  world  is  ascribed  to  USyi,  illusion  or  false- 
hood, and  truth  in  thought,  word  and  deed  is  enjoined  as  the 
chief  duty  of  man:  "  No  an  of  devotion  can  equal  truth;  no 
Clime  is  so  heiiunis  as  falsehood;  in  the  heart  where  truth  abides 

*  See  artkle  HnnxMTANi  LirsaaToac. 

'  An  exactly  •imilar  tale  is  toU  of  Niaak,  the  fint  Cam  of  the 
SiUi^  who  dial  ia  luS. 


there  is  My  abode."*  The  distinctions  of  creeds  are  dedared  to 
be  of  no  importance  in  the  presence  of  God: "  The  city  of  Hut' 
ia  to  the  east,  that  of  'All '  is  to  the  west;  but  explore  your  own 
heart,  for  there  are  both  lUma  and  KaHm; "  •  "  Behold  but  One 
in  all  things:  it  is  the  second  that  leads  you  astray.  Every  man 
and  woman  that  has  ever  been  born  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
yourself.  He,  whose  is  the  world,  and  whose  are  the  children  of 
'AH  and  Kima,  He  is  my  Curu,  He  is  my  PIr."  He  proclaims 
the  univeisal  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  duty  of  kindness  to 
all  living  creatures.  Life  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  must  not  be 
violated,  the  shedding  of  blood,  whether  of  man  or  animals,  is  a 
heinous  crime.  Tlic  followers  of  Kablr  do  not  observe  celibacy, 
and  live  quiet  uoosteniatious  lives;  Wilson  (p.  97)  compares 
them  to  Quakers  for  their  halted  of  violence  and  unobtrusive 
piety. 

The  resemblance  of  many  of  Kablr's  utterance*  to  those  of 
Christ,  and  especially  to  the  ideas  set  forth  in  St  John's  gospel, 
is  very  striking;  still  more  so  is  the  existence  in  the  ritual  of  the 
sect  of  a  sacramental  meal,  involving  the  eating  of  a  consecrated 
wafer  and  the  drinking  of  water  administered  by  the  Makanl  or 
spiritual  superior,  which  bears  a  remarkable  likeness  to  the 
Eucharist.  Yet,  though  the  deities  of  Hinduism  and  the  prophet 
of  Islam  are  frequently  mentioiKd  in  his  sayings,  the  name  of 
Jesus  has  nowhere  been  found  in  them.  It  is  conjectured  that 
the  doctrine  of  RimSnand,  which  came  from  southern  India,  has 
been  influenced  by  the  Christian  settlements  in  that  region, 
which  go  back  to  very  early  times.  It  is  also  possible  that 
SOlIism,  the  pietistic  (as  distinguished  from  the  theosophic)  form 
of  which  seems  to  owe  much  to  eastern  Christianity,  has  contri- 
buted some  echo  ol  the  Gospel  to  Kablr's  teaching.  A  third 
(but  scarcely  probable)  hypothesis  is  that  the  sect  has  borrowed 
both  maxims  and  ritual,  long  after  Kablr's  own  time,  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  who  were  estab- 
lished at  Agra  from  the  reign  of  Akbar  (1356-1605)  onwards. 

No  critical  edition  of  the  writings  current  under  the  name  of 
Kabfr  has  yet  been  pubUshed,  though  collections  of  his  sayings 
(chiefly  the  S&khSs)  are  constantly  appearing  from  Indian  prenca 
The  reader  is  referred ,  for  a  sum  ma ry  acconnt  of  his  life  and  doctriae, 
<o  M.  H.  Wilson's  Skeuh  oj  the  ReUpma  Seels  ^IktHiudat  (Wort^ 
i.  68  sq^O-  Dr  E.  Trumpp's  edition  of  the  Adi  CranA  (Introauction, 
pp.  xcvii.  sqq.)  may  also  be  consulted.  Recent  publications  dealing 
with  the  subject  are  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Wcstcott's  XsMr  and  Ike  KaUr 
Pmth  (Cawnpore,  i9a8),andMr.M.A.Macauline'snt5uU  Alc<i{>n 
(Oxlord,  1909),  vt  iaa-316.  (C  J.  L.) 

KABUL,  the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  standing  at  an  ekvatioa 
of  6900  ft.  above  the  sea  in  34*  3s'  N.  and  69*  14'  E.  Estinuitcd 
pop.  (1901),  140,000.  Lying  at  the  foot  of  the  bare  and  lodty 
mountains  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  Kabul  valley, 
just  below  the  gorge  made  by  the  Kabul  River,  the  city  extends 
a  mile  and  a  half  east  to  west  and  one  mile  north  to  south. 
Hemmed  in  by  the  mountains,  there  is  no  way  of  extending  it, 
except  in  a  northerly  direction  towards  the  Sherpur  cantonment. 
As  the  key  of  northern  India,  Kabul  has  been  a  city  of  vast 
importance  for  countless  ages.  It  commands  all  the  passes 
which  here  debouch  from  the  north  through  the  Hindu  Kush, 
and  from  the  west  through  Kandahar;  and  through  it  passed 
successive  invasions  of  India  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Mahmud 
of  Ghazni,  Jenghiz  Khan,  Baber,  Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmad  Shah. 
Indeed  from  the  time  of  Baber  to  that  of  Nadir  Shah  (15S6-1 738) 
Kabul  was  part  of  the  empire  of  Delhi.  It  is  now  some  i&o  m. 
from  the  British  frontier  post  of  Jamrud  near  Peshawar. 

Kabul  was  formerly  walled;  the  old  wall  had  seven  gates,  ol 
which  two  alooe  remain,  the  Lahori  and  the  Sirdar.  The  city 
itself  is  a  huddle  of  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  with  the  Bala 
Hissar  or  fort  forming  the  south-east  angle,  and  rising  about 
150  ft.  above  the  plain.  The  Amir's  palace  is  situated  outside 
the  town  about  midway  between  it  and  the  Sherpur  cantonment 
which  lies  about  a  mile  to  the  nonh-easL   Formerly  the  greatest 

■  This  and  the  following  passage*  in  quotation  marks  are  from 
Professor  Wilson's  translation  of  100  jiMMt,  pp.  83-90. 
*  Benares;  Hara,  a  name  of  Siva. 
"  /.e.  Mecca. 
• "  The  Bountiful,"  one  of  the  KortniC  name*  of  God  (ABali). 
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ornament  <rf  the  dty  wat  the  ucaded  tod  noted  bazaar  called 
CMiUr  CUU,  ascribed  to  Ali  Maidaii  Khan,  a  noble  of  the  17th 
centuiy,  who  has  left  behind  him  many  monuments  of  his  munifi- 
cent public  spirit  both  in  Kabul  and  in  Hindustan.  Its  four 
arms  had  an  aggregate  length  of  about  600  ft.,  with  a  breadth 
of  30.  The  display  of  goods  was  remarkable,  and  in  the  evening 
it  waa  iUuminated.  This  edifice  was  destroyed  by  Sir  G.  Pollock 
OB  evacuating  Kabul  in  1841  as  a  leoord  of  the  treachery  of 
the  city. 

The  tomb  ot  the  Saltan  Babec  stands  on  a  sb^  about  a  mile 
to  the  west  of  the  city  in  a  charming  spot.  The  grave  is  marked 
by  two  eicct  slabs  of  white  marble.  Near  him  lie  several  of  his 
wives  and  children;  the  garden  was  formerly  enclosed  by  a 
marble  wall;  a  dear  stream  waters  the  flower-beds.  From  the 
UU  that  rises  behind  the  tomb  there  is  a  noble  prospect  of  bis 
beloved  dty,  and  of  the  all-fruitful  plain  stretching  to  the  north 
of  it.  •         • 

After  the  accession  of  Abdur  Rahman  in  1880  the  city  under- 
went great  changes.  The  Bala  Hissar  was  destroyed  and  has 
never  since  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  a  fortified  cantonment  at 
Sherpur  (one  side  of  which  was  represented  by  the  historic 
Bemaiu  ridge)  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  earthworks  of  the 
British  occupation  of  1841  which  were  constructed  on  nearly  the 
same  site.  The  city  streets  were  as  narrow  and  evil-smelling,  the 
surrounding  gardens  aapictoieaqoe  and  attractive,  and  the  wealth 
of  fruit  was  aa  great,  as  they  bad  been  fifty  years  previously. 
The  amir,  however,  effected  many  improvements.  Kabul  is  now 
connected  by  well-plaimed  and  metalled  roads  with  Afghan  Turk- 
estan on  the  west,  with  the  Oxus  and  Bcdchats  on  the  north,  and 
with  India  on  the  east.  The  road  to  India  was  first  made  by 
British  and  is  now  maintained  by  Afghan  engineers.  The  road 
southwards  to  Ghaxni  and  Kandahar  was  always  naturally  ex- 
cellent and  has  probably  needed  little  engineering,  but  the  general 
principle  of  road-making  in  support  of  a  military  advance  has 
always  been  consistently  maintained,  and  the  expeditions  of 
Kabul  troops  to  Kafiristan  have  been  supported  by  a  very  well 
graded  and  substantially  constructed  road  up  tbe  Kunar  valley 
from  Jalalabad  to  Asmar,  and  onwards  to  the  Bashgol  valley  of 
Kafiristan.  Tbe  city  ways  have  been  improvid  until  it  has  be- 
come possible  for  wheeled  vehicles  to  pass,  and  the  various  roads 
connecting  the  suburbs  and  the  city  aie  efficiently  maintained. 
A  purely  local  railway  has  also  been  introduced,  to  assist  in 
transporting  building  matetiaL  The  buildings  erected  by  Abdur 
Rahman  were  pretentious,  but  ynmarked  by  any  originality 
in  design  and  hardly  worthy  representation  of  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  Hahommedan  architecture.  They  included  a  new 
palace  and  a  durbar  hall,  a  bridge  across  the  river  and  embank- 
ment, a  pavilion  and  garden  laid  out  around  the  site  of  Baber's 
tomb  overlooking  the  Chardeh  valley;  and  many  other  buildings 
of  public  utility  connected  with  stud  arrangements,  the  manu- 
facture of  small  aims  and  ammunidon,  and  the  requirements 
of  what  may  be  termed  a  wholesale  shop  under  European  direc- 
tion, besides  hospitals,  dispensaries,  bazaars,  &c.  The  new 
palace  is  within  an  entrenchment  just  outside  the  city.  It  is 
enclosed  ma  fine  garden,  well  planted  with  trees,  where  the  harem 
serai  (or  ladies'  apartmenU)  occnpies  a  considerable  space.  The 
public  portion  of  the  bnildiDgs  comprise  an  ornamental  and  lofty 
pavilion  with  entrances  on  each  side,  and  a  high-domed  octagonal 
room  in  the  centre,  beautifully  fitted  and  appointed,  where  public 
receptions  take  place.  The  dmfaarlialliWhichisaseparate  build- 
ing, is  60  yards  long  by  so  broad,  with  a  painted  roof  supported 
by  two  rows  of  pillars.  But  the  arrangement  of  terraced  gardens 
and  the  lightly  constructed  pavilion  which -graces  the  western 
slopes  of  the  hills  overlooking  Chardeh  are  the  most  attractive 
of  these  innovations.  Here,  on  a  summer's  day,  with  the  scent 
of  rosea  pervading  the  heated  air,  the  cool  refreshment  of  the 
passing  breezes  and  of  splashing  fountains  may  be  enjoyed  by 
the  officials  of  the  Kabul  court,  whilst  they  look  across  the  beauty 
of  the  thickly  planted  plains  of  Chardeh  to  the  rugged  outlines 
of  Paghman  and  the  snows  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  The  artistic 
taste  of  tbe  landscape  gardening  is  excellent,  and  the  mountain 
scenery  is  not  unworthy  of  Kuhmir.  It  is  pleasant  to  record 
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that  the  gmveyard  of  those  officers  who  fdl  in  the  Kabul 
campaign  of  1879-1880,  which  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Beraani  ridge,  is  not  uncared  for. 

Kabul  is  believed  to  be  the  OrtospantoH  or  Ortospana  of  the 
geographies  of  Alexander's  march,  a  name  conjectured  to  be  a 
corruption  of  l/nUAutMas,  "  high  place."  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  name  Bala  Hisnr.  But  the  actual  name  !•  perhaps  also  found 
as  that  of  a  people  m  this  position  (Ptolemy's  KdMUat),  if  not  in 
the  name  of  a  city  appaiently  identical  with  Ortospana,  Camra, 
in  some  copies  read  Ciiura.  It  was  invaded  by  the  Arabs  as  early 
as  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  Hegira,  but  it  was  long  before  the 
Mahommedans  effected  any  lasunc  settlement.  In  the  early 
MahoRimcdan  histories  and  gcompnics  we  find  (according  to  a 
favourite  Arabic  love  of  jingle)  K&yl  and  Ztbid  constantly  asso- 
ciated. Zabul  appeara  to  ha>-e  been  tbe  country  about  Ghaznl. 
Kabul  first  became  a  capital  when  Babcr  made  himself  nuster  of  it 
in^  X504,  and  here  he  reigned  for  fifteen  years  before  his  invaaon  of 
Hindustan.  In  modern  times  it  became  a  capita]  again,  under 
Timur  Shah  (see  ArcHANiSTAH),  and  so  has  continued  ooth  to  the 
end  of  the  Durani  dynasty,  and  under  the  Barakats,  who  now  reign. 
It  was  occupied  by  Sir  John  Keane  in  1839,  General  PoUock  in 
184a,  and  again  by  Sir  Fiederick,  afterwards  Lord  Robots,  in  1879. 

Kabul  is  also  the  name  of  the  province  tnclDding  the  city  so  called, 
tt  may  be  considered  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  plains  called 
Koh  ITaman  and  Beghram,  &c.,  to  the  Hindu  Kush  northward,  with 
the  Kobisun  or  bill  country  adjoining.  Eastward  it  extends  to  the 
border  of  Jalalabad  at  Jaelalak;  southward  it  iwlades  the  Logar 
district,  and  extends  to  the  border  of  Ghazni;  north-westward  it 
includes  the  Paghman  hills,  and  the  valley  of  the  upper  Kabul 
river,  and  so  to  the  Koh-i-Baba.  Roughly  it  embraces  a  territory 
ofaboutioom.  square,  chiefly  maunuinous.  Wheat  and  barley  ara 
the  staple  products  of  the  arable  tracts.  Artificial  glasses  ate  also 
much  cultivated,  and  fruits  laigcly,  especially  in  the  Koh  Daman. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  'population  spends  the  summer  in  tents. 
The  villages  are  not  enclosed  by  fortincations,  but  contain  small 
private  caatlcs  or  fortalices. 

See  C.  Yate,  NorOum  AfthmiOon  (1888);  J.  A.  Cray,  At  Ike  Court 

?(  Oe  Amir  (l89S}i  Sir  T.  H.  H.  Holdich,  Tke  Indian  Borderlani 
■901).  (T.  H.  H.*) 

KABUL  HIVBR,  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  300  m.'bi  length.  The 
Kabul  (ancient  Kopkis),  which  is  the  most  important  (although 
not  the  largest)  river  in  Afghanistan,  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Una! 
pass  leading  over  the  SaniJaUt  range,  aa  MIshoot  of  the  Hindu 
Kush  towards  Bamiaa  and  Afghan  Turkestan.  Its  basin  forms 
the  province  of  Kabul,  which  includes  all  northern  Afghanistan 
between  the  Hindu  Kush  and  tbe  Safed  Koh  ranges.  From  ita 
source  to  the  city  of  Kabul  the  course  of  the  river  is  only  45  m., 
and  this  part  of  it  is  often  exhausted  in  summer  for  purposes  of 
irrigation.  Half  a  mile  east  of  Kabul  it  is  joined  by  the  Logar, 
a  much  larger  river,  which  rises  beyond  Ghazni  among  the  sk>pes 
of  the  Gul  Koh  (14,300  ft.),  and  drains  the  rich  and  picturesque 
valleys  of  Logar  and  Wardak.  Below  the  confluence  the  Kabul 
becomes  a  rapid  stream  with  a  great  volume  of  water  and  gradu- 
ally absorbs  the  whole  drainageof  the  Hindu  Kush.  About  40  m. 
below  Kabul  the  Panjshir  river  joins  it;  ism.  farther  the  Tagaa; 
20  m.  from  the  Tagao  junction  the  united  streams  of  Aliogar  and 
Alishang  (rivers  of  Kafiristan) ;  and  30  m.  below  that,  at  Balabagh, 
the  Surkhab  from  the  Safed  Koh.  Two  or  three  miles  below  Jida- 
labad  it  is  joined  by  the  Kuoar,  the  river  oi  ChitraL  Thence- 
forward it  passes  by  deep  gorges  through  the  Mohmand  hills, 
curving  northward  until  it  emerges  into  the  Peshawar  plain  at 
Michni.  Soon  afterwards  it  receives  tbe  Swat  river  from  the 
north  and  the  Bara  river  from  the  south,  and  after  a  further 
course  of  40  m.  falls  into  the  Indus  at  Attock.  From  Jalalabad 
downwards  the  river  is  navigable  by  boats  or  rafts  of  inflated 
skins,  and  is  considerably  used  for  purposes  of  commerce. 

KABYLBS,  or  Kabail,  a  confederation  of  tribes  in  Algeria, 
Tunisia,  and  a  few  oases  of  the  Sahara,  who  form  a  branch 
of  the  great  Berber  race.  Their  name  is  the  Arabic  gaMat 
(pi.:  gahail),  and  was  at  first  indiscriminately  applied  by  lh« 
Arabs  to  all  Berber  peoples.  The  part  of  Algeria  which  they 
inhabit  is  usually  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  divisions — Great 
Kabylia  and  Lesser  Kabylia,  the  former  being  also  known  as 
the  Kabylia  of  the  Jurjura  (also  called  Adrar  Budfel, "  MounUin 
oi  Snow  ").  Physically  many  Kabyles  do  nc4  present  much 
contrast  to  the  Arabs  of  Algeria,  Both  Kabyle  and  Arab  at* 
white  at  birth,  but  rapidly  grow  brown  through  exposure  to  air 
and  sunshine.    Both  have  in  general  brown  eyes  and  wavy  hair 
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of  coane  quality,  varying  from  dark  brown  to  Jet  black.  In 
stature  there  ia  perhaps  a  little  diflerencc  in  favour  of  the  Kabyle, 
and  he  appears  also  to  be  of  heavier  build  and  more  muscular. 
Both  are  dearly  long-headed.  Some,  however,  of  the  purer 
type  of  Kabyles  in  Kabylia  proper  have  fair  skins,  luddy  com- 
plexions and  blue  or  grey  eyes.  In  fact  there  are  two  distinct 
types  of  Kabyles:  those  which  by  much  admixture  have 
approximated  to  Arab  and  negroid  types,  and  those  which  pre- 
serve Libyan  features.  Active,  energetic  and  enterprising,  the 
Kabyle  is  to  be  found  far  from  home — as  a  soldier  in  the  French 
army,  as  a  workman  in  the  towns,  as  a  field  labourer,  or  as  a 
pedlar  or  trader  earning  the  means  of  purchasing  his  bit  of  ground 
in  his  native  village.  The  Kabyles  are  Mahommedans  of  the 
Sunnite  branch  and  the  Malikite  rite,  looking  to  Morocco  as  the 
Dearer  centre  of  their  religion.  Some  of  the  Kabyles  retain  their 
vemacuhu  speech,  while  others  have  more  or  less  completely 
adopted  Arabic.  The  best  known  of  the  Kabyle  dialects  is 
the  Zouave^  or  Igaouaoucn,  those  speaking  it  having  been 
settled  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Jurjura  at  least  from  the  time 
of  Ibn  Khaldun;  it  is  the  principal  basis  of  Hanoteau's  Essai 
it  pramtnaire  kabyle  (Paris,  1858).  Unlike  their  southern 
brethren,  the  Kabyles  have  no  alphabet,  and  their  literature  is 
still  in  the  stage  of  oral  transmission,  for  the  roost  part  by  pro- 
fessional redteia.  Hanoteau's  Potsier  pppittaires  de  la  Kabylie 
d»  Jurjura  (Paris,  1S67)  gives  the  text  and  translation  of  a 
considerable  number  of  historical  pieces,  proverbial  couplets  and 
quatrains,  dandng  songs,  &c. ' 


Consult  GenetalL.  L.  C.  Faidherbe  and  Dr  Paul  Topinard,  Inslruc- 
ims  iiir  FaiMropeloiie  dt  I'Alglric  (Paris,  1874);  Mdchior  Joseph 
Eugine  Daumas,  L»  Sahara  alfMen  (Paris,  1845)  and  A/rniri  it 
€ClUum4S  d€  VAlt^rU  (1857I :  De  Slanc's  translation  of  Ibn  Khaldun'a 


HUU  ies  Berbires  f Algiers,  185:3);  Aucapiuine,  Les  KabyUs  tl  la 
cat(mieieFAlglru(Pina,  1864)  and  It'jBratJTsai  (1868);  L.  T.A.C. 
Hanoteau  and  A.  Letoumcux,  La  Kabylie  ei  les  coutumes  kabylet 


Paris,  1893] ;  Charmetant,  in  Jahrbieher  der  Verbreilvng  des  Glaubtns 


rPi 


1874) ;  Masqueray,  Formation  des  citls . .  de  FAlsirie  (1886) ;  Dugas, 
Ja  Kabylie  el  le  peuple  kabyle  (Paris,'  1 87S) ;  lUcoux,  La  Dtnwrrafhie 
de  fAltfrie  (Paris,  iSSo);  t.  Liorel,  Kacts  berbhes:  lei  KaSyles 
(Paris,  1893)  i  Maclver  and  WilUn,  LOyait  Nolet  (1901}. 

■  KACH  eAMDAVA,  or  Kacbhi  (Kach,  KeJ,  Kiz),  a  low-lying 
flat  region  in  Baluchistan  separating  the  Bugti  hills  from  those 
of  Kalai.  It  is  driven,  like  a  wedge,  into  the  frontier  mountain 
system  and  extends  for  150  m.  from  Jacobabad  to  Sibi,  with 
nearly  as  great  a  breadth  at  its  base  on  the  Sind  frontier.  Area, 
5310  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  83,909.  The  Mula  pass,  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  Kalat  highlands,  was  once  (when  the  ancient 
dty  of  Kandabd  was  the  capital  of  Gandava)  a  much  trodden 
trade  hi^way,  and  is  still  a  practicable  route  though  no  longer 
a  popular  one.  The  soil  is  fertile  wherever  it  can  be  irrigated  by 
the  floods  brought  down  from  the  surrounding  hills;  but  much 
of  the  central  portion  is  sandy  waste.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
North-Westem  railway.  The  climate  is  unhealthy  in  summer, 
when  pestilential  hot  winds  are  sometimes  destructive  to  life. 
The  annual  rainfall  averages  only  3  in.  Kachhi,  though  subject 
to  the  khan  of  Kalat,  is  administered  under  the  tribal  system. 
TlieK  are  no  schools,  dispensaries  or  gaols. 
See  Baluchislan  District  GauUetr,  vol.  vi.  (Bombay,  1907). 

KACHIN  HILU,  a  mountainous  tract  in  Upper  Burma,  in- 
habited by  the  Kachin  or  Chingpaw,  who  are  known  on  the 
Assam  frontier  as  Singphos.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of 
tribes,  sub-tribes  and  clans  of  the  Kachins,  the  part  of  the  Kachin 
bills  which  has  been  taken  under  administration  in  the  Myitkyina 
and  Bhamo  districts  was  divided  into  40  Kachin  hill  tracts 
(recently  reduced  to  five).  Beyond  these  tracts  there  are  many 
Kachins  in  Katha,  MOng  Mit  and  the  northern  Shan  States. 
The  country  within  tha  Kachin  hill  tracts  is  roughly  estimated  at 
19,177  sq.  m.,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  ranges,  for  the  most  part 
nmning  north  and  south,  and  intersected  by  valleys,  all  leading 
towards  the  Iirawaddy,  which  drains  the  country.  There  were 
64,405  Kachins  enumerated  at  the  census  of  1901.  Philological 
investigation*  show  that  it  is  probable  that  the  progenitors 

'    >  From  the  enlistment  of  Kabyles  speaking  the  Zouave  dialect 
the  Zouav*  reginwats  of  the  French  army  came  to  be  so  called. 


of  the  Kachins  or  Chingpaw  were  the  Indo-Chinese  race  who, 
before  the  beginnings  of  history,  but  after  the  M6n-Annam  wave 
had  covered  Indo-China,  forsook  their  home  in  western  China 
to  pour  over  the  region  where  Tibet,  Assam,  Burma  and  China 
converge,  and  that  the  Chingpaw  are  the  residue  left  round  the 
headquarters  of  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Chindwin  after  those 
branches,  destined  to  become  the  Tibetans,  the  Nagas,  the  Bur- 
mans  and  the  Kuki  Chins,  had  gone  westwards  and  southwards. 
In  the  middle  of  the  19th  centuiy  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Kachins  was  no  m.  farther  north  than  it  is  now.  Since  then 
the  race  has  been  drifting  steadily  southward  and  eastward, 
a  vast  aggregate  of  small  independent  dans  united  by  no 
common  government,  but  all  obeying  a  common  impulse  to 
move  outwards  from  their  original  seats  along  the  line  oC  least 
resistance.  Now  the  Kachins  are  on  both  sides  of  the  border  ef 
Upper  Burma,  and  are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  by  frontier 
administrators.  According  to  the  Kachin  Hill  Titbes  Regula- 
tion of  1895,  administrative  rcq)onsibilily  is  accepted  by  the 
British  government  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Inawaddy  for  the 
country  south  of  the  Nmaikha,  and  on  the  right  bank  for  the 
country  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  confluence  of  the  Malikha 
and  Nmaikha  through  the  northern  limit  of  the  Laban  district 
and  including  the  jade  mines.  The  tribes  north  of  this  line  were 
told  that  if  they  abstained  from  raiding  to  the  south  of  it  tlvy 
would  not  be  interfered  with.  South  of  that  line  peace  was  to  be 
enforced  and  a  small  tribute  exacted,  with  a  minimum  of  inter- 
ference in  their  private  afiaira.  On  the  British  side  of  the  border 
the  chief  objects  have  been  the  disarmament  of  the  tribes  and 
the  construction  of  frontier  and  internal  loads.  A  light  txibuu 
is  exacted. 

The  Kachins  have  been  the  object  of  many  polioe  operations  and 
two  regular  expeditions:  (l)  Expedition  of  1893-93.     Bhamo  «vf 
occupied  by  the  British  on  the  38th  of  December  1085,  and  almos 
immediately  trouble  beffiin.   Constant  punitive  measures  were  carnr,! 
on  by  the  military  poUce;  but  in  December  1893  a  police  colussz 
proceeding  to  establish  a  post  at  Sima  was  heavily  attacked,  and 
simultaneously  the  town  ol  Myitkyina  was  raided  by  Kachins.    .4 
force  of  I30O  troops  was  sent  to  put  down  the  rising.  The  eaemj 
received  their  final  blow  at  Palap,  out  not  before  three  officers  wtn 
killed,  three  wounded,  and  102  sepoys  and  followerm  killed  and 
wounded.     (3)  Expedition  of  1895-96.    The  continued  misconduct 
of  the  Sana  Kachins  from  beyond  the  administrative  bottler  m- 
dcrcd  punitive  measures  necessary.    They  had  remained  unpuniriii?: 
since  the  attackonMyitlcyina  in  DccemlxT  1892.    Twocotumnsvcrr 
sent  up,  one  of  350  rifles  from  Myitkyina,  the  other  of  200  litn     | 
from  Mogaung,  inarching  in  December  1895.    The  resistance  v^ 
insignificant,  and  the  opeiatiqns  were  completely  successfuL     ^     | 
strong  force  of  military  police  is  stationed  at  Myitkyina,  irith  aevtrii     1 
outposts  in  the  Kachin  hills,  and  the  country  is  never  wholly  iiw     I 
from  crimes  of  violence  committed  by  the  Kachins.  1 

KADUH,  a  district  of  Mysore  state,  in  southern  India,  with  a:    1 
area  of  3813  sq.  m.    Pop.  (rQoi),  363,753,  showing  an  increase    ' 
of  9%  in  the  decade.    The  larger  portion  of  the  district  conslv:!    { 
of  the  Malnad  or  hill  country,  which  contains  tome  of  the  wilder 
mountain  scenery  in  southern  India.    The  western  frontier  s    ' 
formed  by  the  chain  of  the  Ghats,  of  which  the  highest  pe^   | 
are  the  Kudtemukh  (6315  ft.)  and  the  Meruti  Gudda  (5451  ft  . 
The  centre  is  occupied  by  the  horse-shoe  range  of  tJie  Bala  I 
Budans,  containing  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Mysore,  Mulainf -i  I 
(6317  ft.).     The  Maidan  or  plain  country  lying  beneath  tbs 
amphitheatre  formed  by  the  Baba  Budan  hills  is  a  most  fcrt  •; 
region,  well  watered,  and  with  the  famous  "  black  cotton  soil ' 
The  prindpal  rivers  are  the  Tunga  and  Bhadra,  which  rise  nrxr 
each  other  in  the  Chats,  and  unite  to  form  the  Tungabhadi:i.  s 
tributary  of  the  Kistna.    The  eastern  region  is  watered  by  the 
Vedavati.    At  the  point  where  this  river  leaves  the  Baba  Budu 
bills  it  is  embanked  to  form  two  extensive  tanks  which  irrigiii 
the  lower  valley.    From  all  the  rivers  water  is  drawn  ofi  in  1 
irrigation  channels  by  means  of  anicuts  or  wcita.     The  chii 
natural  wealth  of  Kadur  is  in  its  forests,  which  contain  inei- 
haustible  supplies  of  the  finest  timber,  espedally  teak,  and  a'ss 
furnish  shelter  for  the  co&ee  plantations.    Iron  is  found  ari 
smelted  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  corundum  exists  in  cer 
localities.    Wild  beasts  and  game  are  numerous,  and  fish  aa 
abundant. 
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Hw  largest  town  is  Tarilere  (pop.  10,164);  the  headquanen 
are  at  Chikmagalui  (9515).  The  staple  crop  is  rice,  chiefly 
frown  on  the  hill  slopes,  where  the  natural  rainfall  is  sufficient, 
or  in  the  river  valley,  where  the  fields  can  be  irrigated.  CoSee 
cultivation  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  Mabommedan 
taint,  Baba  Budan,  more  than  two  centuries  ago;  but  it  first 
attracted  European  capital  in  1840.  The  district  ia  saved  by 
the  Southern  Mahratta  railway. 

KAEHPFBR.  BNOELBRECHT  (1651-1716),  German  traveller 
and  physician,  was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  November  1651  at  Lemgo 
in  Lippe-Detmold,  Westphalia,  where  his  father  was  a  pastor. 
He  studied   at  Hameln,  LOneburg,  Hamburg,   Lttbeck   and 
Danzig,  and  after  graduating  Ph.D.  at  Cntcow,  spent  four  years 
at  KSnigsberg  in  Prussia,  studying  medicine  and  natural  science. 
In  1681  he  visited  Upsala  in  Sweden,  where  he  was  offered 
inducements  to  settle ;  but  his  desire  for  foreign  travel  led  him  to 
become  secretary  to  the  embassy  which  Charles  XI.  sent  through 
Russia  to  Persia  in  1683.    He  reached  Persia  by  way  of  Moscow, 
Kazan  and  Astrakhan,  landing  at  Nizabad  in  Daghestan  after 
a  voyage  in  the  Caspian;  from  Shemakha  in  Shirvan  he  made  an 
ezpedition  to  the  Baku  peninsula,  being  perhaps  the  first  modem 
scientist  to  visit  these  fields  of  "  eternal  fire."     In  1684  be 
arrived  in  Isfahan,  then  the  Persian  capital.    When  after  a  stay 
of  more  than  a  year  the  Swedish  embassy  prepared  to  return, 
Kaempfer  joined  the  fleet  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  as  chief  surgeon,  and  in  spite  of  fever  caught 
at  Bander  Abbasi  he  found  opportunity  to  see  something  of 
Arabia  and  of  many  of  the  western  coast-lands  of  India.    In 
September  1689  he  reached  Batavia;  spent  the  following  winter 
in  studying  Javanese  natural  history;  and  in  May  i6go  set  out 
~for  Japan  as  physician  to  the  embassy  sent  yearly  to  that  country 
by  the  Dutch.    The  ship  in  wliich  he  sailed  touched  at  Siam, 
whose  capital  he  visited;  and  in  September  1690  he  arrived  at 
Nagasaki,  the  only  Japanese  port  then  open  to  foreigners. 
Kaempfer  stayed  two  years  in  Japan,  during  which  he  twice 
visited  Tfikyft.    His  adroitness,  insinuating  manners  and  medical 
skill  overcame  the  habitual  jealousy  and  reticence  of  the  natives, 
and    enabled  him  to  elicit  much  valuable  information.     In 
November  1693  he  left  Japan  for  Java  and  Europe,  and  in 
October  1693  he  landed  at  Amsterdam.    Receiving  the  degree 
of  M.D.  at  Leiden,  he  settled  down  in  his  native  city,  becom- 
ing also  physician  to  the  count  of  Lippe.    He  died  at  Lemgo  on 
the  and  of  November  1716. 

The  only  work  Kaempfer  lived  to  publish  was  Amoenitalum 
exolicaruiH  poiitico-pkysic(Miiedicantm  fasciculi  V.  (Lemgo,  1712), 
a  selection  Irom  his  papers  Riving  results  of  his  invaluable  observa- 
tions in  Gcotgia,  Persia  and  Japan.  At  his  death  the  unpublished 
manuscripts  were  purchased  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  conveyed  to 
England.  Among  them  was  a  History  oj  Japan,  translated  from  the 
manuscript  into  English  by  J.  G.Scheuchzer  and  published  at  London, 
in  3  vols-,  in  1737.  The  original  German  has  never  been  published, 
the  extant  German  version  being  taken  from  the  English.  Besides 
Japanese  history,  this  book  contains  a  description  of  the  political, 
social  and  physical  state  of  the  country  in  the  17th  century.  For 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  it  remained  the  chief  source  of  informa- 
tion for  the  general  reader,  and  is  still  not  wholly  obsolete.  A  life 
of  the  author  is  ptcfixed'to  the  History. 

KAFFA,  a  country  of  N.E.  Africa,  part  of  the  Abyssinian 
empire.  Kaffa  proper  (formerly  known  also  as  Gomara)  has 
an  area  of  little  more  than  5000  sq.  m.,  but  the  name  is  used 
in  a  general  sense  to  include  the  neighbouring  territories  of 
Gimirra,  Jimna,  Ennatea,  &c.  In  this  larger  acceptation  Kaffa 
exlerads  loagbly  from  6°  to  9°  N.  and  from  35*  to  3;!°  E.  It 
forms  tbe  S.W.  part  of  the  great  Abyssinian  plateau  and  consists 
>f  broken  tableland  deeply  scored  by  mountain  torrents  and 
densely  -wooded.  The  general  elevation  is  about  8000  ft.,  while 
several  peaks  are  over  10,000  ft.  From  the  western  slopes  of 
he  plateau  descend  beadstreams  of  the  Sobat.  The  principal 
iver  bcnrever  is  the  Omo,  the  chief  feeder  of  Lake  Rudolf. 
Ca/f  a  proper  is  bdieved  to  be  the  native  home  of  the  coScc  plant 
nrbeace  the  name),  which  grows  in  profusion  on  the  mountain 
ides.  The  principal  town  was  Bonga,  7)°  N.,  36*  13'  E.,  a 
rest  trading  centre,  but  the  Abyssinian  headquarters  are  at 
nderacba,  about  12  m.  S.S.W.  of  Bonga.    Jiien,  the  c^tal 


of  Jimma,  60  m.  N.E.  of  Bonga,  is  a  itiS  more  important  town, 
its  weekly  market  being  attended  by  some  ao,ooo  persons. 

A  great  variety  of  races  inhabit  these  countries  of  southern 
Ethiopia.  The  KaScho  (people  of  Kafla  proper)  are  said  to  be 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  northern  Abyssinians  and  to  have  been 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  Mahommedan 
invasion  of  the  x6th  century.  Thus  Jimma,  immediately  north 
of  Kaffa  proper,  is  peopled  by  Mahommedan  Gallas.  The 
Kaficho,  though  much  mixed  with  Galla  blood,  retained  their 
Christianity  and  a  knowledge  of  Geez,  the  ecclesiastical  tongue 
of  Abyssinia.  The  ordinary  language  of  the  Kaficho  has  no 
outward  resemblance  to  modem  Abyssinian.  Their  speech  was, 
however,  stated  by  Dr  C.  T.  Bekc  (c.  1850)  to  be  cognate  with 
the  Gonga  tongue,  spoken  In  a  portion  of  Damot,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Abai.  Kaffa,  after  having  been  ruled  by  independent 
sovereigns,  who  were  also  suzerains  of  the  neighbouring  states, 
was  about  1895  conquered  by  the  Abyssinians.  The  first 
European  explorer  of  Kaffa  was  Antoine  de'Abbadie,  who  visited 
it  in  1843.  Not  until  the  early  years  of  the  30th  century  was 
the  country  accurately  mapped. 

KAFFIR  BREAD,  in  botany,  the  popular  name  for  a  species 
of  Enctphalarlos  (£.  eajra),  one  of  the  cycads,  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  so  called  from  the  farinaceous  food-stuff  which  is  found  at 
the  apex  of  the  stem  (Gr.  ir,  in,  n^X^,  head,  and  tpn»,  bread). 
It  is  a  tree  reaching  nearly  3o  ft.  in  height,  with  very  stiff, 
spreading  pinnate  leaves  3  to  4  ft.  long  and  recurving  at  the  tip. 
The  species  of  Encepkalarios,  which  are  natives  of  tropical  and 
South  Africa,  form  handsome  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
plants;  some  species  are  effectively  used  in  subtropical  gardening 
in  the  summer  months. 

KAFFIRS  (Arabic  Kafir,  an  unbeliever),  a  name  ^ven  by  the 
Arabs  to  the  native  races  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  The  terai 
was  current  along  the  east  coast  at  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  passed  from  them  to  the  Dutch  and  English,  and  to  the 
natives  themselves  under  tbe  form  of  Kajula.  There  are  no 
general  or  collective  national  names  for  these  peoples,  and  the 
various  tribal  divisions  are  mostly  designated  by  historical  or 
legendary  chiefs,  founders  of  dynasties  or  hereditary  chief- 
taincies. The  term  has  no  real  ethnological  value,  for  the  Kaffirs 
have  no  national  unity.  To-day  it  is  used  to  describe  that  large 
family  of  Bantu  negroes  inhabiting  the  greater  part  of  tbe  Cape, 
the  whole  of  Natal  and  Zululand,  and  the  Portuguese  dominions 
on  tbe  east  coast  south  of  the  Zambezi.  The  name  is  also  loosely 
applied  to  any  negro  inhabitant  of  Sooth  Africa.  For  example, 
the  Dechuana  of  tbe  Transvaal  and  Orange  Ftce  State  arc  usually 
called  Kaffirs. 

The  Kaffirs  are  divisible  into  two  groat  branches:  the  Ana- 
Zulu  with  the  Ama-Swad  and  Ama-Tonga  and  the  Kaffirs  proper, 
represented  by  the  Ama-Xosa,  the  Tembu  (q.v.)  and  the  Pondo 
(.q.v.).  Hence  the  compound  term  Zulu-Kaffir  applied  in  a 
collective  sense  to  all  the  Kaffir  peoples.  Intermediate  between 
these  two  branches  were  aeveial  broken  tribes  now  collectively 
known  as  Ama-Fcngu,  ».«.  "  wanderers  "  or  "  needy  "  people, 
irom  fengtaa,  to  seek  service'  (see  Fcico), 

The  ramifications  of  the  Kaffirs  proper  cannot  be  understood 
without  refcience  to  the  national  genealogies,  most  of  the  tribal 
names,  as  already  stated,  being  those  of  real  or  reputed  founders 
of  dynasties.  Thus  the  term  Araa-Xosa  means  simply  the  "  people 
of  Xosa,**  a  somewhat  mythical  chief  supposed  to  have  flourished 
about  the  year  1530.  Ninth  in  descent  from  his  son  Toeuh  was 
Palo,  who  died  about  1780,  leaving  two  sons,  Gcalcka  ana  Rarabe 
(pronounced  Kha-Kha-be),  from  whom  came  the  Ama-Gcalcka. 
Ama-Dhlambe  (T'slambics)  and  the  Ama-Nrauika  (Gaika  or 
Sandili's  people).  The  Pomfo  do  not  descend  from  Xosa,  but 
probably  from  an  elder  brother,  while  the  Tembu,  though  apparently 
representing  a  younger  branch,  are  regarded  by  all  the  Kafnr  tribes 
as  the  royal  race.    Hence  the  Gcaleka  chief,  who  is  the  head  of  all 


*  The  Ama-Fcngu  are  rcearded  both  by  the  Zulu  and  Ama-Xosa 
as  slaves  or  out-castcs,  without  any  right  to  the  privileges  of  true- 
born  Kaffirs.  Any  tribes  which  become  broken  and  mixed  would 
probably  be  regarded  as  Ama-Feneu  by  the  other  Kaffirs.  Hence 
the  multiplicity  of  clans,  such  as  the  Ama-Bcle,  Aba-Sembotweni 
Ama-Zizi.  Ama-Kuze,  Aba-Sekuncne,  Ama-Ntokaze,  Ama-Tetyeni 
Aba-Shwawa,  &C.,  all  of  whom  aic  coUcctively  grouped  as  Ama- 
Fcngu. 
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the  Ama-Xosa  tribes,  always  takes  his  6nt  or  "  great  irife  *\  from 
the  Tembu  royal  family,  and  her  issue  aione  have  anv  claim  to 
the  succession.  The  subjoined  genealogical  tree  will  place  Kaffir 
rdations  in  a  clearer  light : — 

Zuide  (1500?),  reputed  founder  of  the  nation. 


Tcmbu. 
I 
Ama-Tcmbu 
(Tambookies), 
Tembuland 
and  Emigrant 
Tembuland. 


Xosa  (1530?). 

Toguh. 

Palo  (ob,  1780?). 
lOth  in  descent 
from  Xosa. 


Mpondo. 


Ama-Mponda,    Ama-Mpondu- 


between  river 

Umtata  and 

NaUl. 


Gcaieka. 

Klanta. 

Hinza. 

Kreli. 

Ama-Gcaleka 

(Gateka), 
between  the 
Bashee  and 
Umtata  rivers. 


mi&i 

Abelungu 
(dispersed?) 


Rai^be 

(Khakhabe). 


Omlao. 

Ngoika. 

Macomo 

Tyali. 

SandUi. 


Mbalu. 


1 


Ndhlarobe 

Ama-Mbalus.    Ama-Ndhlambes 
Ama-Gwali.       or  T'slambics, 
Ama-Ntindc.       between  the 

Ama-Ggunuk-  Keiskamma  and 


Ama-Ngqika 

(Gaik^, 

Amatola  highlands. 


webi. 

Ama-Vclclo. 

Ama-Baxa. 

Imi-Dange. 

Imi-Dushanc. 


Great  Ket  rivers. 


Ama-Khakhabe. 


Ama-Xosa. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  as  representing  the  elder  branch,  the  Gcalcka 
stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  Xosa's  descendants,  whom  they  group 
collectively  as  Ama-Rarabc  (Ama-Khakhabe),  and  whose  genealogies, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Gaikas  and  T'slambiea,  ere  very  confused. 
The  Ama-Xosa  country  lies  mainly  between  the  Keiskama  and 
Umtata  rivers. 

The  Zulu  call  themselves  Abantu  ba-Kwa-ZuIu,  i.e,  ^*  people  of 
Zulu's  land,"  or  briefly  Bakwa-Zulu,  from  a  legendary  chief  Zulu, 
founder  of  the  royal  dynasty.  They  were  originally  an  obscure  tribe 
occupying  the  basin  of  the  Umfolost  river,  but  rose  suddenly  to 
power  under  Chaka,^  who  had  been  brought  up  amonz  the  neigh- 
bouring and  powerful  Umtetwas,  and  who  succeeded  tne  chiefs  of 
that  tnbe  and  of  his  own  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
But  the  true  mother  tribe  seems  to  have  been  the  extinct  Ama- 
Ntombcla,  whence  the  Ama-Tefulu,  the  U'ndwande,  U'mlelas, 
U'mtctwas  and  many  others,  all  absorbed  or  claimine  to  be  true 
Zulus.  But  they  arc  only  so  by  political  subjection,  and  the  gradual 
adoption  of  the  Zulu  dress,  usages  and  speech.  Hence  in  most  cases 
the  term  Zulu  implies  political  rather  than  blood  relationship. 
This  remark  applies  also  to  the  followers  of  Mosilikatze  (properly 
Umsilikazi),  who,  after  a  fierce  struggle  with  the  Bechuana,  founded 
about  1820  a  second  Zulu  state  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Orange 
river.  In  1837  most  of  them  were  driven  northwards  by  the  Boers 
and  are  now  known  as  Matabelc. 

The  origin  of  the  Zulu-Kaffir  race  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy.  It  is  obvious  that  they  are  not  the  aborigines 
of  their  present  domain,  whence  in  comparatively  recent  times — 
since  the  beginning  of  the  i6lh  century~they  have  displaced 
the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  of  fundamentally  distinct  stock. 
They  themselves  are  conscious  of  their  foreign  origin.  Yet 
they  are  closely  allied  in  speech  (see  Bantu  Languages)  and 
physique  to  the  surrounding  Basuto,  Bechuana  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  great  South  African  Negroid  family.  Hence  their 
appearance  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  continent  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  gradual  onward  movement  of  the  populations 
pressing  southward  on  the  Hottentot  and  Bushman  domain. 
The  specific  differences  in  speech  and  appearance  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  the  other  branches  of  the  family  must 
in  the  same  way  be  explained  by  the  altered  conditions  of  their 
new  habitat.  Hence  it  is  that  the  farther  they  have  penetrated 
southwards  the  farther  have  they  become  differentiated  from 
the  pure  Negro  type.  Thus  the  light  and  clear  brown  complexion 

*  Seventh  In  descent  from  Zulu,  through  Kumede,  Makeba. 
Punga,  Ndaba,  Yama  and  Tczcngakona  or  Senzangakcnui  (Bleck, 
Zutu  Ugtnds). 


prevalent  amongst  the  southern  Tembu  becomes  gradoaOy 
darker  as  we  proceed  northwards,  passing  at  last  to  the  blue- 
black  and  septa  of  the  Ama-Swaai  and  Tekcxa.  Even  many  of 
the  mixed  Fingo  tribes  are  of  a  polished  ebony  colour,  like  that 
of  the  Jolofs  and  other  Senegaml»an  negroes.  The  Kafiir  hair 
is  uniformly  of  a  wooUy  texture.  The  bead  is  dolichocephalic, 
but  it  is  also  high  or  long  vertically,*  and  it  is  in  this  feature  ol 
hypsistenocephaly  (height  and  length  combined)  that  the  Kaffir 
presents  the  most  striking  contrast  with  the  pure  Negro.  But, 
the  n<»e  being  generally  rather  broad '  and  the  lips  thick,  the 
Kaffir  face,  though  somewhat  oval,  is  never  regular  in  the 
European  sense,  the  deviations  being  Xkormally  in  the  direction 
of  the  Negro,  with  which  race  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  skin 
again  connects  the  Kaffirs.  In  stature  they  rank  next  to  the 
Patagonians,  Polynesians  and  West  Africans,  averaging  from 
S  ft.  9  in.  to  5  ft.  IX  in.,  and  even  6  ft.^  They  arc  slim,  well- 
proportioned  and  muscular.  Owing  to  the  hard  life  they  lead, 
the  women  are  generally  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  men, 
except  amongst  the  Zulu,  and  especially  the  Tembu.  Hence 
in  the  malrimomal  market,  while  the  Ama-Xosa  girl  realizes  no 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  bead  of  cattle,  the  Tembu  belle  fetches 
as  maBy  as  forty,  and  if  especially  fine  even  eighty. 

The  more  warlike  tribes  were  tisually  arrayed  in  leopard  or  01 
skins,  of  late  years  generally  replaced  by  European  blankets,  with 
feather  head-aresses,  coral  and  metal  ornaments,  bead  armlets  and 
necklaces.  The  Makuaand  a  few  otlv  r  -  r.ri -t!  r  i.^t'  •  "jig,  and  the 
Ama-Xosa  are  fond  of  j^ainting  or  snicarin^  tlicir  btniics  with  red 
ochre.  Their  arms  consist  chiefly  of  ox-hidc  sliields  4  to  6  ft.  long, 
the  kerrie  or  club,  and  the  assegsi.  of  which  there  arc  two  kind^ 
one  long,  with  9-in.  narrow  blade,  lur  throwine,  the  other  sbort^  with 
broad  blade  1  a  to  18  in.  long,  for  st  ibbing.  The  du  tilings  are  simple 
conical  huts  grouped  in  kraals  or  vil!.ii;es.  Although  cattle  form  their 
chief  wealth,  and  hunting  and  sttKrk-brecding  their  main  pursuit*| 
many  have  turned  to  husbandry.  The  Zulu  raise  regular  crops  oi 
"  mealies  "  (maize),  and  the  PoniJo  cultivate  a  species  ci  miUct. 
tobacco,  water  melons,  yams  and  other  vegetables.  Milk  (never 
taken  fresh),  millet  and  maize  form  the  staples  of  food,  and  meat 
is  seldom  eaten  except  in  time  of  war, 

A  young  KafHr  attains  man's  estate  Gocially,  not  at  puberty,  but 
upon  his  marriage.  Polygyny  is  the  rule  and  each  wife  is  le^irded 
as  adding  dignity  to  the  Household.  Marriage  is  by  purchase,  the 
price  being  paid  in  cattle.  Upon  the  husband's  death  family  life 
IS  continual  under  the  headship  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  house,  the 
widows  by  virtue  of  Icvirate  becoming  the  property  of  the  uncle  or 
nearest  males,  not  sons,  A  son  inherits  and  honourably  liquidates, 
if  he  can,  his  father's  debts. 

Mentally  the  Kaffirs  are  superior  to  the  Negro.  In  their  soctal 
and  political  relations  they  display  great  tact  and  intcllmence; 
thev  are  remarkably  brave,  warlike  and  hospitable,  and  were  honest 
ana  truthful  until  through  contact  with  the  whites  they  became 
suspicious,  revengeful  and  thievish,  besides  acquiring  most  European 
vices.  Of  religion  as  ordinarilv  understood  they  have  very  Uttlc, 
and  have  certainly  never  developed  any  mythologies  m-  dogmatic 
systems.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  had  originally 
formed  any  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Some  conception,  however, 
of  a  future  state  is  implied  by  a  strongly  developed  worship  of 
ancestry,  and  by  a  belief  in  spirits  and  ghosts  to  whom  sacrifices  are 
made.  There  are  no  idols  of  priests,  but  belief  in  witchcraft  formerly 
gave  the  "  witch-doctor  "  or  medicine-man  overwhelming  jjower.' 
Circumcision  and  polygyny  are  universal;  the  former  is  sometimes 
attributed  to  Manommedan  influences,  but  has  really  prevailed 
almost  everywhere  in  East  Africa  from  the  remote&t  time 

Dearer  than  anything  else  to  the  Kaffir  are  his  cattle;  and  many 
ceremonial  observances  In  connexion  with  them  were  once  the  rule. 
Formerly  ox-racing  was  a  common  sport,  the  oxen  running,  ridcrlrH, 
over  a  ten-mile  course.  The  owner  of  a  champion  racing  ox  was  a 
popular  hero,  and  these  racers  were  valued  at  hundreds  of  head  of 
cattle.  Cattle  are  the  currency  of  the  Kaffirs  in  their  wild  state. 
Ten  to  twenty  head  are  the  price  of  a  wife.     When  a  girl  marries. 


■  P.  Topinard,  Anihropdogy  (1878),  p.  274. 

'  This  feature  varies  considerably,  "  in  tne  T'slambic  tribes  being 
broader  and  more  of  the  Negro  shape  than  in  the  Gaika  or  Ccaleki. 
while  among  the  Ama-Tcmbu  and  Ama-Mpondo  it  assumes  more  of 
the  European  character.  ^  In  many  of  them  the  perfect  Grecian  anl 
Roman  noses  arc  discernible  "  (Fleming's  Kaffraria,  p.  93). 

*  Gustav  Fritsch  gives  the  mean  of  the  Ama-Xosa  as  1*718  metres, 
less  than  that  of  the  Guinea  Negro  (l  -724),  but  nxHe  than  the  Englbh 
(i'70S)  and  Scotch  (1-710). 

'  Since  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  missions  have  gained  hundreds  of  thousands  of  convens 
among  the  Kaf&n.  Purely  native  Christian  churches  have  also 
been  organized. 
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her  father  (if  well  off)  presents  her  nrith  a  cow  from  his  heid. 

This  animal  is  called  ufmlungu  or  "  doer  of  good  "  ^d  is  regarded  as 
s-icrcd.  It  must  never  be  killed  nor  may  its  descendants,  as  long 
33  il  lives.  A  hair  of  its  tail  is  tied  round  the  neck  of  each  child 
immediately  after  birth.  In  large  kraals  there  is  the  '*  dancing-ox," 
usually  of  red  colour.  Its  horns  are  trained  to  peculiar  shapes  by 
early  mutilations.  It  figures  in  many  ceremonies  when  tt  is  paid 
a  kind  of  knee-worship. 

The  Kaffirs  have  three,  not  four,  aeaionfl:  "Green  Heads,** 
"  Kindness"  and  "Cutting**;  the  first  and  last  referring  to  the 
crops,  the  second  to  the  "  warm  weather."  Women  and  children 
only  cat  after  the  men  are  satisfied.  A  Ught  beer  made  from 
sorghum  is  the  national  drink. 

Of  the  few  industries  the  chief  are  copper  and  iron  smelting, 
practised  by  the  Tembu.^ulu  and  Swazi,  who  manufacture  Weapons, 
bpoons  and  agricultural  implements  both  for  their  own  use  and  for 
trade.  The  Swaii  display  some  taste  in  wood-carving,  and  others 
prepare  a  peculiar  water-tight  vessel  of  grass.  Characteristic  of  this 
race  is  their  neglect  of  the  art  of  navigation.  Not  the  smallest 
boats  are  ever  made  for  crossing  the  rivers,  much  less  for  venturing 
on  the  sea,  except  by  the  Makazana  of  Delagoa  Bay  and  by  the 
Zambezi  people,  who  have  canoes  and  flat-bottomed  boats  made  of 
planks. 

The  Kaffir  race  had  a  distinct  and  apparently  very  old  political 
fiystem,  which  may  be  described  as  a  patriarchal  monarch)^  limited 
by  a  powerful  aristocracy.  Under  British  rule  the  tribal  indepen- 
dence of  the  Kafhrs  has  disappeared.  Varying  degrees  of  autonomy 
have  been  granted,  but  the  supreme  powers  of  the  chiefs  have  gone, 
the  Swazi  being  in  1904  the  last  to  be  brought  to  order.  In  the 
Transkcian  Territories  tribal  organization  exists,  but  it  is  modified 
by  special  legislation  and  the  natives  are  under  the  control  of 
special  magistrates.  To  a  considerable  extent  in  Natal  and  through- 
out Zululand  the  Kaffirs  are  placed  in  reserves,  where  tribal 
organization  is  kept  up  under  European  supervision.  In  Basuto- 
Lind  the  tribal  organization  is  very  strong,  and  the  power  of  chiefs 
is  upheld  by  the  imperial  government,  which  exercises  general 
supervision.        ^ 

See  Gustav  Fntsch,  Die  Einiehorenen  Sudajrikas,  with  atlas,  30 
plates  and  t20  typical  heads  (Breslau,  1872);  W.  H.  I.  Bleek, 
Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sovih  African  Languages  (London  and 
Cape  Town,  pt.  L,  1862;  pt.  ii.,  1869);  Thco.  Hahn,  Crundxuge 


Moces  af  Sottik  Africa  (London.  1905);  G.  McC.  Theal,  History  and 

.'190^, 
,  ,  ;  Caesar  C. 

Henkel,  The  Native  or  Transkeian  Territories  (Hamburg,  1903); 
The  Natives  of  South  Africa  (1901 },  and  its  sequel.  The  South  African 
Natives  (1908);  Dudley  Kkid,  The  Essential  Kafir  (1904)  and  Kajir 
Socialism.  The  last  four  books  deal  with  the  many  social  and 
economic  questions  raised  by  the  contact  of  the  Kaffir  races  with 
Europeans. 

KAFFRARIA,  the  descriptive  name  given  to  the  S.E.  part  of 
the  Cape  province^  South  Africa.  Kaffraria,  i.e.  the  land  of  the 
KafBrs  (q.v.)f  is  no  longer  an  official  designation.  It  used  to  com- 
prise the  districts  now  known  as  King  William's  Town  and 
East  London,  which  formed  British  Kaffraria,  annexed  to  Cape 
Colony  in  1865,  and  the  territory  beyond  the  Kei  River  south  of 
the  Drakcnsberg  Mountains  as  far  as  the  Natal  frontier,  known 
as  Kaffraria  proper.  As  a  geographical  term  it  is  still  used  to 
indicate  the  Transkeian  territories  of  the  Cape  provinces  com- 
prising the  four  administrative  divisions  of  Transkei,  Fondoland, 
Tembuland  and  Griqualand  East,  incorporated  into  Cape 
Colony  at  various  periods  between  1879  and  x$94.  They  have  a 
total  area  of  18,310  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  (1904)  oC  834,644, 
of  whom  x6,777  were  whites.  Excluding  Pondoland — not 
counted  previously  to  1904 — the  population  had  increased  from 
487,364  ID  1891  to  631,887  in  1904. 

Physical  Features. — The  physical  characteristics  of  KaffranA  bear 
a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Cape  province  proper.  The 
country  rit«s  from  sca-levcl  In  a  series  of  terraces  to  the  rugged  range 
of  the  Drakensbcrg.  Between  that  range  and  the  coast-lands 
arc  many  subsidiary  ranges  with  fertile  valleys  through  which  a 
large  number  of  rivera  make  their  way  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  These 
rivers  have  very  rapid  falls  in  comparison  to  their  length  and  when 
less  than  40  m.  from  the  coast  are  still  2000  ft.  above  sea-level. 
The  chief,  beginning  at  the  south,  are  the  Kei,  the  Bashee,  the 
Umtata,  the  St  John's  or  Umzimvubu,  and  the  Umtamvuna, 
which  separates  Kaffraria  from  Natal.  The  St  John's  River  rises 
sn  the  Drakcnsberg  near  the  Basuto-Natal  frontier.  The  river 
valley  has  a  length  of  140  m.,  the  river  with  its  many  twists  being 
double  that  length.     It  receives  numerous  tributaries,  ooe,  the 


Tsitza,  possessing  a  magnificent  waterfall,  the  river  leaping  over  an 
almost  vertical  precipice  of  37s  ft.  The  St  John's  reaches  the 
sea  between  precipitous  cHffs  some  1200  ft.  higfi  and  covered  with 
verdure.  The  mouth  is  obstructed  by  a  sand  bar  over  which  there 
is  14  ft.  of  water.  None  of  the  rivers  d  Kaffraria  except  the 
St  Tohn's  is  navigable. 

Kaffraria  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  South  Africa.  The 
mountain  gorges  abound  in  fine  trees,  thick  forest  and  bush  cover 
the  river  tunks,  grass  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  lower  regions,  and 
the  lowlands  and  valleys  are  favourable  to  almost  any  kind  of  fniit, 
field  and  garden  cultivation.  The  coast  districts  arc  very  hot  in 
summer,  the  temperature  from  October  to  April  on  an  avcra|^e 
varying  from  70*  to  90*  F.,  while  in  winter  the  day  temperature  is 
seldom  below  so°,  though  the  nights  are  very  cold.  But  the  varia- 
tion in  altitude  places  climates  of  all  grades  within  easy  reach, 
from  the  burning  coast  to  the  often  snow-clad  mountain.  Thunder- 
storms are  Frcauent  in  summer;  the  winters  are  generally  dry. 
On  the  whole  the  climate  is  extremely  healthy.  At  St  John's  are 
sulphur  springs. 

A  considerable  area  is  devoted  to  the  raiang  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals,  especially  in  the  northern  district  (Griqualand  East),  where 
in  the  higher  valleys  are  nuiny  farms  owned  by  Europeans.  Large 
quantities ,of  stock  are  raised.  Most  of  the  land  is  held  by  the 
natives  under  tribal  tenure,  and  the  case  with  which  their  wants  are 
supplied  is  detrimental  to  the  full  cultivation  of  the  land.  Kaffraria 
b,  however,  one  of  the  chief  recruiting  grounds  for  latraur  throughout 
South  Africa.    Most  of  the  white  inhaoitants  are  engaged  in  trade. 

Towns  and  CommunicoHan. — The  chief  town  is  Kokstad  (^.r.), 
pop.  (1904),  2903,  the  capital  of  Griqualand  East.  Umtata(2looft. 
above  the  sea,  pop.  2^2)  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  capital  of 
Tembuland,  is  the  residence  of  an  assistant  chief  magistrate,  head- 
Quarters  of  a  division  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Ritles,  and  seat  of  the 
Anglican  bishopric  of  Kaffraria.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  a  Gothic  structure,  built  1901-1906,  and  the  town-hall^ 
a  fine  building  in  Renaissance  style,  erected  1907-1908.  Port  St  John 
is  the  chief  town  in  Pondoland^  and  the  only  harbour  of  the  country. 
Butterworth  is  the  chief  town  in  Transkei.  Gala  (pop.  about  1000), 
in  the  N.W.  part  of  Tembuland,  is  the  educational  centre  of  Kaffraria. 
A  railway,  107  m.  long,  the  hcst  link  in  the  direct  Cape-Naul  line, 
runs  from  Indwe,  65  m.  from  Sterkstroom  Junction  on  the  main 
line  from  East  London  to  the  Transvaal,  to  Madear,  an  agricultural 
centre  in  Griqualand  East.  Another  railway  parallel  but  south  of 
that  described  also  traverses  Kaffraria.  Starting  from  Amabeic, 
a  station  on  the  main  line  from  East  London  to  the  north,  it  goes 
via  Butterworth  (132  m.  from  East  London)  to  Umtata  (234  m.}. 

Administration  and  Justice. — The  Capcadministrative  and  judicial 
system  is  in  force,  save  as  modified  by  special  enactments  of  the 
Cape  parliament.  A  "  Native  Territories  Penal  Code  "  which  came 
into  operation  on  the  ist  of  January  188^  governs  the  relations  of 
the  natives,  who  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  chief  magistrate 
(resident  at  Cape  Town]  with  subordinate  magistrates  in  the  Terri- 
tories. ^  In  civil  affairs  the  tribal  or^nization  and  native  laws  are 
maintained.  No  chief,  however,  exercises  criminal  iurisdiction.  Since 
1898  certain  provisions  of  the  Glen  Grey  Act  nave  been  applied 
to  Kaffraria  (see  Glen  Grey).  The  revenue  is  included  in  the  ordi- 
nary budget  of  the  Cape  province.  The  expenditure  on  Kaffraria 
considerably  exceeds  the  revenue  derived  from  it.  The  franchise 
laws  are  the  same  as  in  the  Cape  proper.  Though  the  Kafhrs  out- 
number the  whites  by  fifty  to  one,  white  men  form  the  bulk  of  the 
electorate,  which  in  1904  numbered  4778. 

Religion.  —Numbers  of  Protestant  missionary  societies  have 
churches  and  educational  establishments  in  Kaffraria,  but,  except 
in  Fingoland.  the  bulk  of  the  Kaffirs  are  heathen.  The  Griquaa 
profess  Christianity  and  have  their  own  churches  and  ministen. 
The  Anglican  diocese  of  St  John's,  Kaffraria*  was  founded  in  td73* 

Annexalion  to  the  Cape. — The  story  of  the  conflicts  between 
the  Kaffir  tribes  and  the  Cape  colonists  is  told  under  Cape 
Colony.  As  early  as  1819  KafHrland,  or  Kaffraria,  was  held 
not  to  extend  west  beyond  the  Keiskamma  River.  The  region 
east  of  that  river  as  far  as  the  Kei  River  became  in  1847  the 
Crown  cobny  of  British  Kaffraria,  and  was  annexed  to  Cape 
C<Jonyin  1865.  TheTrtinskeian  territories  remained  in  nominal 
independence  until  1875,  when  the  Tembu  sought  British  pro- 
tection. An  inter-tribol  war  in  1877  between  Fingo  and  Gcalcka 
resulted  in  the  territory  of  the  Gcaleka  chief  Kreli  being  occupied 
by  the  British.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1879  that  Fingoland 
and  the  Idutywa  Reserve,  together  with  the  district  then 
commonly  called  NomanVUnd,  were  proclaimed  an  integral 
part  of  the  Cape.  About  this  time  most  of  the  rest  of 
Kaffraria  came  under  British  control,  but  it  was  1885  before 
Gcalekalandf  the  coast  region  of  Transkei,  and  the  various  dis- 
tricts comprising  Tembuland — Bomvanalaod  on  the  coast,  Tem- 
buland Proper  and  Emigrant  Tembuland — were  annexed  to  the 
colony.    By  the  annexation,  the  frontier  of  the  colony  wai 
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carried  to  the  Umtata  River,  so  that  by  1885  only  Pondoland, 
fronting  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  separated  the  Cape  from  NataL 
In  Pondoland,  Port  St  John,  pToclaimed  British  territory  in  z88i, 
was,  along  with  the  lower  reaches  of  the  St  John's  River,  incor- 
porated with  Cape  Colony  in  1884;  in  1886  the  Xesibe  country 
(Mount  Ayliff)  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  and  added  to  Griqua- 
land  East;  and  in  the  following  year  Rhode  Valley  was  included 
within  the  botindary  line.  The  rest  of  Pondoland,  chiefly  in  virtue 
of  a  British  protectorate  established  over  alt  the  coast  region 
in  1885,  was  already  more  or  less  under  British  control,  and  in 
1894  it  was  annexed  to  the  Cape  in  its  entirety.  Thus  the  whole 
of  Kaffraria  was  incorporated  in  Cape  Colony,  with  the  exception 
of  some  1550  sq.  m.,  then  part  of  Noman's-land,  annexed  by 
Natal  in  1866  and  named  Alfred  county.  To  the  wise  adminls' 
tration  of  Major  Sir  Henry  G.  Elliot,  who  served  in  Kaffraria  in 
various  official  capacities  from  1S77  to  1903,  the  country  owes 
much  of  its  prosperity. 

■  Particulars  conceroiog  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  Kaffraria 
follow. 

'  Griqualand  Bast  farea,  7^  sq.  m.),  so  called  to  disting:uish  it 
from  Griqualand  West,  a  district  north  of  the  Orange  River,  lies 
between  Basutoland  (N.W.),  Natal  (N.E.).  Tembuland  (SAV.) 
and  Pondoland  (S.E.).  It  occupies  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Drakensberg  or  the  fertile  valleys  at  their  feet.  It  includes  most  of 
the  region  tormeriy  called  Noman's-land,  and  afterwards  named 
Adam  Kok's  Land  from  the  Griqua  chief  who  occupied  it  in  1862 
with  the  consent  of  the  British  authorities,  and  governed  the 
country  till  his  death  In  1876,  establishing  a  volksraad  on  the  Dutch 
model.  The  Gnquas  arc  still  ruled  by  an  officially  appointed  head- 
man. The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Basutos  and  Kaffirs 
(Pondomisi,  Ama-Baka  and  other  tribes).  The  Griquas  number 
about  6000.  Since  its  annexation  to  Cape  Colony  Grioualand  East 
has  made  fairly  rapid  progress.  The  population  rose  irom  121,000 
in  1881  to  222,685  in  1904,  of  whom  5901  were  whites.  Stock-breed- 
ing on  the  uplands,  tillage  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Drakensberg, 
are  the  chief  industries.  On  these  slopes  and  uplands  the  climate 
is  delightful  and  well  suited  to  Europeans.  There  is  considerable 
trade  with  BasutolAnd  in  grain  and  stock,  and  through  Kokstad 
with  Port  St  John  and  Port  Shepstone.  Natal.  Much  of  the  best 
agricultural  land  is  owned  by  Europeans. 

TtmbtUand  (area.  4122  sq.  m.).  which  lies  5.W.  of  Griqualand  East 
and  comprises  the  districts  of  Tembuland  Proper,  Emigrant  Tembu- 
land ana  Bomvanaland,  takes  its  name  from  the  Tcmbu  nation, 
called  sometimes  Tambookies,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Kaffir  groups.  In  the  national  genealogies  the  Tembu  hold  an 
honourable  position,  being  traditionally  descended  from  Tembu, 
elder  brother  of  Xosa,  from  whom  most  of  the  other  Kaffirs  claim 
descent.  The  inhabitants  increased  from  about  160,000  in  1S81 
to  331472  in  1904,  of  whom  8056  were  whites.  The  chief  town  is 
Umuu. 

Tran$kei  (area,  2552  so.  m.)  comprises  the  districts  of  Fingoland, 
the  Idutywa  Reserve  and  Gcalekatand,  this  last  being  namra  from 
the  Gcafeka  nation,  who  claim  to  be  the  senior  branch  oC  the  Xosa 
family,  the  principal  roval  line  of  the  Kaffir  tribes.  They  still  form 
the  chief  element  of  the  population,  which  rose  from  136,000  in 
1881  to  I77t730  in  [90a  (1707  whites).  Here  are  some  prosperous 
missionary  stations,  where  the  natives  are  taught  ^riculturc, 
m^hanical  industries  and  a  knowledge  of  letters.  The  heroic 
deeds  of  Hinza.,  Kreli  and  other  chiefs  ^mous  in  the  wars  arc  still 
femembered;  but  witchcraft,  rain-making  and  other  pagan  practices 
•ecm  to  have  died  out.  Even  more  advanced  in  all  social  respects 
are  the  Fingo,  who  give  their  name  to  the  district  of  Fingoland,  and 
also  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  Idutywa  Reserve.  They 
wear  European  clothes,  support  their  schools  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, edit  newspapers,  translate  English  poetry,  set  their  national 
songs  to  correct  music,  and  the  majority  profess  Christianity. 
The  industrial  institution  of  Blvthsvood,  about  20  m.  N.W.  of 
Butterworth.  is  a  branch  of  Loveoale  {g.v,)^  and  is  largely  supported 
by  the  Fingo. 

Pondoland  X^nsL,  4040  K].  m.;  pop.  (1904),  303.757  (including 
II 13  whites),  an  estimated  increase  of  36,000  siiKe  1891)  is  bounded 
E.  by  the  sea,  N.  by  Naul.  W.  by  GrkiuaUnd  East,  by  S.  and 
Tembuland.  In  Pondoland  the  primitive  organization  of  the  natives 
has  been  little  altered  and  the  influence  of  the  chiefs  is  very  great. 
Land  is  held  almost  wholly  in  tribal  tenure,  though  a  number  of 
whites  possess  farms  acquired  before  the  annexation  of  the  country. 
The  Pondo  have  shown  some  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion. 

See  G.  McCatI  Theat's  History  of  South  Africa  and  other  works 
eited  under  Cape  Colony  ;  also  Tkt  Native  or  Transktian  Territories, 
byC.C.  Henkel  (Hamburg,  1903), auseful  handbook  by  an  ex-ofRcial' 
to  the  Tianskeion  Territories. 

KAflRIfTAN,  a  province  of  Afghaidstan.  Very  little  of  this 
countfy  was  known  with  accuracy  and  nothing  at  first  hand  until 


General  Sir  W.  (then  Colonel)  Lockhart  headed  a  mission  to 
examine  the  passes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  range  in  1&85-X886.  He 
penetrated  into  the  upper  part  of  the  Bashgal  valley,  but  after 
a  few  days  he  found  himself  compelled  to  return  to  CThitr^. 
Previously  Major  Tanner,  R.A.,  had  sought  to  enter  Kafiristan 
from  Jalalabad,  but  sudden  severe  illness  cut  short  bis  enterprise. 
M'Nair,  the  famous  explorer  of  the  Indian  Survey  department, 
believed  that  be  had  actually  visited  this  Uttle-known  land 
during  an  adventurous  journey  which  he  made  from  India  and 
through  Chitral  in  disguise;  but  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
reports  shows  that  he  mistook  the  Kalash  district  of  Chitral, 
with  its  debased  and  idolatrous  population,  for  the  true  Kafir- 
istan  of  his  hopes.  In  1889  Mr  G.  S.  Robertson  (afterwards  Sir 
George  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.)  was  seiit  on  a  mission  to  Kafiristan. 
He  only  remained  a  few  days,  but  a  year  later  he  revisited 
the  country,  staying  amongst  the  Kafirs  for  nearly  a  year. 
Although  his  movements  were  hampered,  his  presence  in  the 
country  being  regarded  with  suspicion,  he  was  able  to  study  * 
thepeople,and,  in  spite  of  intertribal  jealousy,  to  meet  members 
of  many  of  the  tribes.  The  facts  observed  and  the  information 
collected  by  him  during  his  sojourn  in  eastern  Kafiristan,  and 
during  short  expeditions  to  the  inner  valleys,  are  the  most  trust- 
worthy foundations  of  our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  country. 
Ka6ristan,  which  Uterally  means  "  the  land  of  the  infidel,"  is 
the  name  given  to  a  tract  of  cotmtry  enclosed  between  Chitral 
and  Afghan  territory.  It  was  formerly  peopled  by  pagan 
mountaineers,  who  maintained  a  wild  independence  until  1S95, 
when  they  were  finally  subdued  by  Abdur  Rahman,  the  amir  of 
Kabul,  who  also  compelled  them  to  accept  the  religion  of  Islam. 
The  territory  thus  ill  named  is  included  between  34°  30'  and 
36°  N.,  and  from  about  70°  to  71°  30'  E.  As  the  western  and 
northern  boundaries  are  imperfectly  known,  its  size  cannot  be 
estimated  with  any  certainty.  Its  greatest  extent  is  from  east 
to  west  at  35°  10'  K.;  its  greatest  breadth  is  probably  about 
7x"  £.  The  total  area  approximates  to  5000  sq.  m.  Along  the 
N.  the  boundary  is  the  province  of  Badakshan,  on  the  N.E.  the 
Lutkho  valley  of  Chitral.  Chitral  and  lower  Chitral  endose  it 
to  the  E.,  and  the  Kunar  valky  on  the  S.£.  Afghanistan  proper 
supplies  the  S.  limit.  The  ranges  above  the  Nijrao  and  Pansbcr 
valleys  of  Afghanistan  wall  it  in  upon  the  W.  The  northern 
frontier  is  split  by  the  narrow  Minjan  valley  of  Badakshan. 
which  seems  to  rise  in  the  very  heart  of  Kafiristan. 

^leaking  generally,  the  country  consists  cA  an  irregular  aeries  of 
main  valleys,  for  the  mott  part  deep,  narrow  and  tortuous,  into  whkb 
a  varying  number  of  still  deeper,  narrower  and  more  twisted  vaUc>-s, 
ravines  and  elcns  pour  their  torrent  water.  The  mountain  ranges 
of  Metamorpnic  rock,  which  separate  the  main  drainage  valleys,  are 
all  of  con»derablc  altitude,  rugged  and  difficult,  with  the  outline  of 
A  choppy  sea  petrified.  During  the  winter  months,  when  the  snow 
lies  dccp,^  Kafiristan  becomes  a  number  of  isolated  communities, 
with  few  if  any  means  of  intercommunication.  In  the  whole  land 
there  is  probably  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  plairu  M  uch  of  the  silent, 
gigantic  country  warms  the  heart  as  well  as  captivates  the  ^e  witti 
Us  grandeur  and  raricd  beauty;  much  of  it  is  the  bare  sk^ton  ol 
the  world  wasted  ^y  countless  centuries -of  storms  and  frost,  and 
profoundly  melancholv  in  its  sempiternal  ruin.  Every  variciv  <tf 
mountain  scenery  can  be  found :  silent  peaks  and  hard,  naked  ridges, 
snowficlds  and  glaciers;  mighty  pine  forests,  vrooded  slope*  and 
grazinji:  grounds;  or  wild  vine  and  pomegranate  thickets  bordering 
sparklin£  streams.  At  low  elevations  the  hill-sides  are  corvercd  vita 
the  wild  olive  and  evergreen  oaks.  Many  kinds  of  fruit  trees- 
walnuts,  mulberries,  apncots  and  apples — grow  near  the  \-iUae« 
or  by  the  wayside,  as  welt  as  splendid  horse-chestnuts  and  ocntr 
shade  trees.  Higher  in  elevation,  and  from  4000  to  8000  ft.,  axe 
the  dense  pine  and  cedar  forests.  .M>ove  this  altitude  the  skipcs 
become  dreary,  the  juniper,  cedar  and  wild  rhubarb  gradwuly 
giving'place  to  scanty  willow  patches,  tamarisk  and  stunted  birches. 
Over  13,000  ft.  there  are  merely  mosses  and  rough  grass.  Familiar 
wildflowers  blossom  at  different  heights.  The  rivers  teem  with  fuh. 
Immense  numbers  o[  red-legged  partridges  live  in  the  lower  valleyi. 


as  well  as  pigeons  and  doves.  Gorgeously  plumaged  pheaspnts  arc 
plentiful.  Of  wild  aiiimals  the  chief  are  the  markkor  (a  goat)  and 
the  oorial  {a  sheep).  In  the  winter -the  former  arc  rccktcMv  slaugh- 
tered by  hunten,  being  either  brought  to  bay  by  trained  botntds. 
or  trapped  in  pits,  or  caught  floundenn^inthesDow-drifta;but  in  the 
summer  immense  herds  "move  on  the  higher  slopemr  Tbe  ibex  b  very 
rare.  Bears  and  leopards  arc  fairly  common,  as  well  as  the  sxnalla' 
hill  creatures. 
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AH  the  northern  panes  leading  into  Badaluban  or  into  the  Minjan 
valley  of  Badakshan  seem  to  be  over  15.000  ft.  in  altitude.  Of 
P^MMaa  *md  '^^"^  ^^^  *^^'^'  "^  ^'  Mandal,  the  Kamah  (these  two 
o^Mda,  *lone  have  been  explored  by  a  European  traveller),  the 
Kti,  the  Kulam  and  the  Ramgal  paaaea.  Those  to  the 
east,  the  Chitral  passes,  are  somewhat  lower,  ranging  from  12,000  to 
14,000  ft.,  «.f.  the  Zidig.  the  Shut,  the  Shawal  awl  the  Parptt,  while 
the  Patkun,  which  crosses  one  of  the  dwindled  spurs  near  the  Kunar 
river,  is  only  8400  ft.  high.  Between  neighbouring  valleys  the 
very  numerous  communicating  footways  most  rarely  oe  lower  than 
10,000,  while  they  sometimes  exceed  14,000  ft.  The  western  passes 
are  unknown.  All  these  toilsome  paths  are  so  faintly  indicated, 
even  when  free  from  snow,  that  to  adventure  them  without  a  local 
guide  is  osuatly  unsafe.  Yet  the  light-framed  cattle  of  these  jagged 
mountains  can  be  forced  over  many  of  the  worst  passes.  Ordinarily 
the  herding  tracks,  near  the  crest  of  the  ridges  and  high  above  the 
white  torreats,  are  acarcely  discoverable  to  untutored  eyes.  They 
wind  and  waver,  rise,  drop  and  twist  about  the  irregular  serol- 
prccipitous  alopea  with  bafihng  eccentricity  and  abruptness.  Never- 
theless the  cattle  noee  their  way  along  blunderingly,  but  without 
hurt.  Of  no  less  importance  in  the  open  months,  and  the  sole  trade 
routes  during  winter,  are  the  lower  paths  by  the  river.  An  unguicied 
traveller  is  continually  at  fault  upon  these  main  lines  of  interanlne 
and  traffic. 

All  the  rivers  find  their  tumultuous  wmy  into  the  Kabul,  either 
directly,  as  the  Alingar  at  Laghman,  or  after  commingling  with  the 
0,^,^  Kunar  at  Arundu  and  at  Chigar-Serai.  The  Bashgal, 
draining  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country,  empties 
itself  Into  the  Kunar  at  Aruodu.  It  dmwa  its  highest  wateia  from 
three  main  sources  at  the  head  of  the  Bashgal  valley.  It  glides 
gently  through  a  lake  close  to  this  origin,  and  Uien  through  a  smaller 
tarn.  The  first  affluent  of  importance  is  the  Skorieal.  which  joins 
it  above  the  villaee  of  Pshni.  Next  comes  the  noin^r  Manangal  water, 
from  the  Shawal  pass,  which  enters  the  main  stream  at  Lutdeh  or 
Bragamatal.  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Bashgtl  branch  of  the  Katir 
tribe.  By-and-by  the  main  stream  becomes,  at  the  hamlet  of 
Sunra,  a  raging,  shrieking  torrent  in  a  dark  narrow  valley,  its  run 
obstructed  ov  giant  bouldrrB  and  great  tree^trunln.  Radng  past 
Bagalgrom,  thechief  village  of  the  Madugal  Kafirs,  the  river  clamours 
round  the  great  spur  which,  1800  ft.  higher  up.  gives  space  for  the 
leiiates  and  houses  of  Kamdesh,  the  headquarters  of  the  Kam 
peo^  The  next  important  affluent  b  the  nver  which  draioa  the 
Pittigal  valley,  its  passes  and  branches.  Also  on  the  left  bank,  and 
still  lower  down,  is  the  joinin|^placeof  the  Gourdesh  valley  waters. 
Finally  it  ends  in  the  Kunar  just  above  Arundu  and  Birkot.  The 
middle  part  of  Kafiristan,  including  the  valleys  occupied  by  the 
Presun,  Kti,  Ashkun  and  Wai  tribes,  is  drained  by  a  river  variously 
called  the  Pech,  the  Kamah,  and  the  Presun  or  Viron  River.  It  has 
been  only  partially  explored.  Fed  by  the  fountains  arul  snows  of 
the  upper  Presun  vallcyi  it  is  joined  at  the  village  of  Shtevgrom  by 
the  torrent  from  the  Kamah  pasa.  Thence  it  moves  quietly  past 
mcadowland,  formerly  set  apart  as  holy  ground,  watering  on  its 
way  all  the  Presun  vilUges.  Be4ow  the  last  of  them,  with  an  abrupt 
bend,  it  hurries  into  the  unexplored  and  rocfcbound  Tsaru  country, 
where  it  absorbs  on  the  right  hand  the  Kti  and  the  Ashkun  and 
on  the  left  the  Wai  rivers,  finally  losing  itaeU  in  the  Kunar,  close 
to  Ch^ar-Serai.  Concerning  the  Altngar  or  Kao,  which  carries 
the  drainage  of  western  Kanristan  into  the  Kabul  at  Laghman, 
thene  are  no  trustworthy  details.  It  is  formed  from  the  waters  of 
all  the  valleys  inhabited  by  the  Ramgal  Kafirs,  and  fay  that  small 
branch  of  the  Katirs  known  as  the  Kalam  tribe. 

The  climate  varies  with  the  altitude,  but  in  the  tummer-time  it  b 
hot  at  all  elevations.  In  the  higher  valleys  the  winter  is  rigorous. 
CMmattk  Snow  falls  heavily  everywhere  over  4000  ft.  above  the 
aea-level.  During  the  winter  of  1890-1891  at  Kamdesh 
(devatioa  6100  ft.)  the  thermometer  never  fell  betow  17"  F.  In 
many  oi  the  valleys  the  absence  of  wind  is  remarkable.    Conse* 

Suently  a  great  deal  of  cold  can  be  borne  without  discomfort.  The 
[unar  valTey,  which  is  wet  and  windy  in  winter,  but  where  snow, 
if  it  falls,  melts  quickly,  gives  a  much  greater  sensation  of  cold  than 
the  still  Kafiristan  valleys  of  much  lower  actual  temperature.  A 
deficiency  of  rain  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  somewhat 
rlaborste  system  of  irrifation,  which  in  tts  turn  is  dependent  upon 
the  snowfaU. 

The  present  inhabitants  are  probably  mainly  descended  from 
the  broken  tribes  of  eastern  Afghanistan,  who,  refusing  to  accept 
T^KMOn,  '*'*"*  (*"  *!**  *°^^  century),  were  driven  away  by  the 
fervid  swordsmen  of  Mahomet.  Descending  upon 
the  feeble  inhabitants  of  the  trackless  slopes  and  perilous  valleys 
of  modem  Kafiristan,  themselves,  most  likely,  refugees  of  an 
earlier  date,  they  subjugated  and  enslaved  them  and  partially 
amalgamated  with  them.  Tlwse  ancient  peoples  seem  to  be 
ivpresetftcd  by  the  Presun  tribe,  by  the  slaves  and  by  fragments 
of  lost  peoples,  itow  known  as  the  Jazhis  and  the  Aroms.  The 
old  division  of  the  tribes  into  the  Siah-Posh,  or  the  black-robed 
KM6n,  and  the  Safed-Posb,  or  the  white-wbed,  was  neithex 


sdentific  nor  oonvem'ent,  for  while  the  Siah-Posh  have  much  in 
common  in  dress,  language,  customs  and  appearance,  the  Safed- 
Posh  divisions  were  not  more  d'^Mmnnr  fiom  the  Siah-Posh 
than  they  were  from  one  another.  Perhaps  the  best  division 
at  present  possible  is  into  (t)  Siah-Posb,  (a)  WaigtUis,  and 
(3)  Preaungalis  or  Viron  Iblk. 

The  black-robed  Kafirs  consist  of  one  very  large,  widely  roread 

tribe,  the  Katirs,  and  four  much  smaller  communities,  the  Kam, 
the    Madugalia,    the    Kashtan    or    Kashtox,    and    the 
Gourdesh.     Numerically,  it  is  probable  that  the  Katirs    J******" 
are  more  important  than  all  the  remaining  tribes  put    "•*• 
together.    Tney  inhabit   several  valleys,  each  community  being 


Lutoehchis,  who  occupy  eleven  villages  between  Badawan  and 
Sunni,  the  border  hamlet  erf  the  Madugal  country,  namely,  Ptsigrom, 
Pshui  or  Pshowar,  Amai  Shidgal,  Bragamatal  (Lutdeh),  Baiindra, 
Badamuk,  Oulagal,  Chabu,  Baprak  and  Purstam:  (6)  the  Kti  or 
Katwar  Kafirs,  who  Hvc  in  two  settlements  in  the  Kti  valley;  {c)  the 
Kulam  people,  who  have  four  villages  in  the  valley  of  the  same 
name;  (a)  the  Ramgalis,  or  Gabariks,  who  arc  the  most  numerous, 
and  possess  the  western  part  on  the  Afghan  border.  Of  the 
remaining  tribes  of  the  Siah-Posh,  the  chief  »  the  Kam  or  Kamtoz, 
who  inhabit  the  Bashgal  valley,  from  the  Madugal  boundary  to  the 
Kunar  valley,  and  its  lateral  branches  in  seven  chief  settlements, 
namely,  Urmir,  Kambrom  or  Kamdesh,  Mergrom,  Kamu,  Sarat, 
Pittigal  and  Baxgal.  The  next  Siah-Posh  tribe  in  importance  is  the 
Muman  or  Madugal  Kafirs,  who  have  three  villages  in  the  short 
tract  between  the  Katirs  and  the  Kam  in  the  Basheal  valley.  Tlfe 
last  Siah-Posh  tribe  is  the  Kashtan  or  Kashtoz,  who  in  189X  were 
all  located  in  one  greatly  overcrowded  village,  their  outlying  settle- 
ment having  been  plundered  by  the  Afghan  tribes  of  the  Kunar 
valley.  One  colony  of  Siah-Posh  Kafirs  lives  in  the  Gourdesh 
valley;  but  they  differ  fromall  the  other  tribes,  and  are  believed  to  be 
descended,  in  great  part,  from  the  ancient  people  called  the  Aroms. 

Our  exact  knowledge  of  the  Waigulis  is  scanty.    They  seem  to  be 
related  in  language  and  origin  nnth  a  people  fierce,  shy  and  isolated, 
called  the  Awikun,  .who  are  quite  unknown.    The  Wai      -. 
speak  a  tongue  altogether  different  from  that  spolecn  by     .!??    ^ 
the  Siah-Posh  and  ty  the  Prcsungalis.     The  names  of  *^    ' 

their  ten  chief  villages  are  Runcht,  Nishi,  Tantma,  Amzhi,  Chimion, 
Kegili,  Akun  or  Akum,  Mildesh,  Bargafand  Prainta.  Of  these 
Amzhi  and  Niahi  are  the  best  known. 

The  Prcsungalis,  also  called  Viron,  live  in  a  high  valley.  In  all 
respects  they  differ  from  other  Kafirs,  in  none  mprc  than  In  thetr 
unwarlike  disposition.  Simple,  timid,  stolid-featured j^ 
and  rather  clumsy,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  in-jw__-— 1^ 
dustry  and  powers  of  endurance.  They  probably  rcpre-  ^^^ 
sent  some  of  the  earliest  immigrants.  Six  large  well-built  villages 
are  occupied  by  them— Shte^^^roln,  Pont2^om,  Diogrom,  Kstigi- 
grom,  Satsumgrom  and  Paskigrom. 

The  slaves  are  fairly  numerous.  Their  origin  is  probably  partly 
from  the  very  ancient  inhabitants  and  partly  from  war  prisoners. 
Coarse  in  feature  and  dark  in  tint,  they  cannot  ^j^siawam. 
distinguished  from  the  lowest  class  of  freemen,  while  ***■• 

their  dress  is  indistinctive.  They  are  of  two  classes — household 
slaves,  who  are  treated  not  unkindly:  and  artisan  slaves,  who  are 
the  skilled  handicraftsmen— carvers,  blacksmiths,  bootmakers  and 
so  forth;  many  of  the  musicians  are  also  slaves.  They  live  in  a 
particular  portion  of  a  village,  and  were  considered  to  a  certain 
extent  unclean,  and  might  not  approach  closely  to  certain  sacred 
Bpot&  All  slaves  seem  to  wear  the  Siah-Posh  dress,  even  when  they 
own  as  masters  the  feeble  Prcsungal  folk. 

Little  respect  is  shown  to  women,  except  in  particular  cases  to  a 
few  of  advanced  years.  Usually  they  arc  mistresses  and  slaves, 
saleable  chattels  and  field-workers.  Degraded,  immoral,  wbmam^ 
overworked  and  carelessly  fed,  they  are  also,  as  a  rule, 
unpleasant  to  the  sight.  Little  girls  are  sometimes  quite  beautiful, 
but  rou^h  usage  and  exposure  to  all  weathers  soon  make  their 
compleMons  coarse  and  dark.  They  arc  invariably  dirty  and 
uncombed.  In  comparison  with  the  men  they  are  somewhat  short. 
Physically  they  are  capable  of  enormous  fatxiur,  and  are  very 
enauring.  All  the  field-work  falls  to  them,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
inferior  occupations,  such  as  load-carrying.  ^  They  have  nq  rights  as 
againtf  their  husbands  or,  failing  them,  their  male  relations.  They 
cannot  inherit  <»*  possess  property. 

There  are  certamly  three  tongues  spoken,  besides  many  dialects, 
that  used  by  the  Sian-Posh  being  of  course  the  most  common;  and 
although  it  has  many  dialects,  the  employers  of  one  seem  taBgaagt* 
to  understand  all  the  others.  It  isa.Prakritic  language. 
Of  the  remaining  two,  the  Wai  and  the  Presun  have  no  »milarity; 
they  are  also  unlike  the  Siah-Posh.  Kafirs  themselves  maintain 
that  very  young  children  from  any  valley  can  acquire  the  Wai 
speech,  but  that  only  those  born  in  the  Presungal  can  ever  converse 
in  that  langua^,  even  roughly.  To  European  ears  it  is  discooccrt- 
in^y  difficult,  and  it  is  pernaps  impossible  to  leara. 
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Before  ttinr  conquest  by  Abdur  Rahman  all  the  Kafirs  vera 
idolater!  of  a  rather  low  type.  There  were  lingering  traccft  of 
PaOfkMM  B'lccstor- worship,  and  perhaps  of  fire-worship  also.  The 
'"'voa.  g^^  ^^^1^  numerous;  tribal,  family,  household  deities 
had  to  be  ptopitiated,  and  mischievous  spirits  and  fairies  haunted 
forests,  rivers,  vales  and  great  stones.  Imra  was  the  Creator,  and 
all  the  other  supernaturarpowers  were  subordinate  to  him.  Cff  the 
inferior  gods,  Moni  seemed  to  be  the  most  ancient;  but  GIsh,  the 
war-god,  was  by  far  the  most  popular.  It  was  his  worship,  doubt* 
less,  which  kept  the  Kafirs  so  long  independent.  In  life  as  a  hero, 
and  after  death  as  a  god,  he  symbolixed  hatred  to  the  religion  of 
Mahomet.  Every  village  revered  his  shrioe;  some  possessed  two. 
Imrm,  Gfsh  and  Moni  were  honoured  with  separate  little  temples, 
as  was  usually  Dlz&m  goddess;  but  three  or  four  of  the  others  would 
■hare  one  between  them,  each  loolung  out  of  a  small  separate  square 
window.  The  worshipped  object  was  either  a  lar|;e  fragment  of 
st6ne  or  an  image  of  wood  conventionally  carved,  with  round  white 
stones  for  eyes.  Different  animals  were  sacrificed  at  difTerent 
shrines:  cows  to  Imrai  male  goats  and  bulls  to  GIsh,  sheep  to  the 
god  <A  wealth;  but  goats  were  generally  acceptable,  and  were  abo 
slain  ceremonially  to  discover  a  complaisantgod,  to  solemnize  a  vow, 
to  end  a  quarrel,  to  ratify  brotherhood.  The  ministers  of  religion 
were  a  herolitary  priest,  a  wcU-born  chanter  of  praise,  and  a  buffoon 
of  low  station,  who  wassupposcd  to  become  inspired  at  each  sacrifice, 
and  to  have  the  power  of  seeing  fairies  and  other  spirits  whenever 
they  were  near,  also  of  understanding  their  wishes.  The  blood  of 
the  offering,  together  with  flour,  wine  and  butter,  was  cast  on  the 
shrine  after  the  animal  and  the  other  ^Ifts  had  been  sanctified  with 
water  sprinkled  by  the  officiating  pnests,  while  he  cried  "  Siich, 
Aicb!**  ("Be  purel")-  Dense  clouds  of  smoke  from  burning 
juniper-cedar,  which  crackled  and  gave  forth  pungent  incense,  added 
to  the  spectacle,  which  was  digniued  by  the  bearing  of  the  officials 
and  solemnized  by  the  devout  responses  of  the  congregation.  There 
was  no  human  sacrifice  except  when  a  prisoner  of  war,  after  a 
solemn  service  at  a  shrine,  was  taken  away  and  stabbed  before  the 
wooden  tomb  of  some  unavenged  headman.  Kafirs  believed  in  a 
kind  of  Hell  where  wicked  people  burned ;  but  the  Hereafter  was  an 
under:grDund  region  entered  by  a  guarded  aperture,  and  inhabited 
by  the  shapes  i»iich  men  sec  in  dreams.  Suicide  was  as  unknown 
as  fear  of  dying.  Melancholy  aillicted  only  the  sick  and  the  be- 
reaved. Religious  traditions,  miracles  and  anecdotes  were  puerile, 
and  pmnted  no  social  lesson  or  any  religious  law.  Music,  dancing 
and'songs  of  praise  were  acceptable  to  the  ^ods,  and  every  village 
(frvifi)  had  its  dancing  platform  and  dancing  house  J^roni  mo)* 
lurnished  with  a  simple  altar.  No  prayers  were  o^ked,  only 
invocations,  exhortative  or  remonstrant. 

The  great  majority  of  the  tribes  were  made  up  of  clans.  A 
person's  importance  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  wealth  of  his 
_-^.  family  and  the  number  of  mate  adults  which  it  contained. 

y**"^^  The  power  of  a  family,  as  shown  by  the  number  and 
22T^^  quality  of  its  fighting  men  as  well  as  by  the  strength  of 
^^  its  follower*,  was  the  index  of  that  family's  influence. 

Weak  clans  and  detached  famtlics,  or  ooor  but  free  households, 
carried  their  independence  modestly.  The  lowest  clan  above  the 
slaves  sought  service  with  their  wealthier  tribesmen  as  henchmen 
and  armed  ^epherds.  By  intricate  ceremonial,  associated  with 
complicated  duties,  social  and  religious,  which  extended  over  two 
years,  punctuated  at  intervals  by  prodigious  compulsory  banquets, 
rich  men  could  become  elders  or  jast.  Still  further  outlay  and 
ostentation  enabled  the  few  who  could,  sustain  the  cost  to  rank  still 
higher  as  chief  or  Mir.  Theoretically,  all  the  important  and  outside 
affairs  of  the  tribe  were  managed  by  the  jast  in  council;  actually 
they  were  controlled  by  two  or  three  of  the  most  respected  of  that 
class.  Very  serious  questions  which  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people 
would  be  debated  in  mformal  parliaments  of  the  whole  tribe.  Kafirs 
have  a  remarkable  fondness  for  discussing  in  conclave.  Orators, 
consequently,  are  ioflucntial.  The  internal  business  of  a  tribe  was 
managed  by  an  elected  magistrate  with  twelve  assistants.  It  was 
their  duty  to  sec  that  the  customs  of  the  people  w-cre  respected ; 
that  the  proper  seasons  for  gathering  fruit  were  rigidly  observed. 
They  regulated  the  irrigation  of  the  fields,  modcratinfe  the  incessant 
quarrels  whkh  originated  in  the  competition  for  the  water;  and  they 
kept  the  channels  in  good  repair.  Their  chief,  helped  by  contribu- 
tions in  kind  from  aff  housenoldcrs.  entertained  tnbal  gurfts.  He 
also  saw  that  the  weekly  Kafir  Sabbath,  from  the  sowing  to  the 
carrying  of  the  crops,  was  carefully  observed,  the  fires  kept  burning, 
and  the  dancers  collected  and  encouraged.  Opposition  to  these 
annual  magistrates  or  infraction  of  tribal  laws  was  punished  bv  fines, 
which  were  the  perquisites  and  the  "payment  of  those  officials. 
Serious  offences  against  the  whole  people  were  judged  by  the  com- 
munity itself;  the  sentences  ranzea  as  high  as  expulsion  from  the 
settlement,  accompanied  with  the  burning  of  the  culprit's  house 
and  the  spoliation  of  his  goodc  In  such  cases,  the  family  and  the 
clan  refusing  to  intervene,  thr  offender  at  once  became  cowed  into 
Bubmisuon. 

Habitations  are  generally  strong,  and  built  largely  of  wood. 
They  are  frequently  two  or  more  storeys  high,  often  with  an  open 
gallery  at  the  top.  Wealthy  owners  were  fond  of  elaborate  carving 
m  smple  designs  and  devices.  A  room  is  square,  with  a  smoke- 
bole  when  possible;  small  windows,  with  shutters  and  bolts,  and 


heavy  doors  fastened  by  a  sliding  wooden  pin,  are  common. 
The  nature  of  the  ground,  its  defensible  character,  tbe  necessity 
of  not  encroaching  upon  the  scanty  arable  land,  and  such  ffymanami 
considerations,  determine  the  design  of  the  viltaces.  Speci*  ymUum. 
mens  of  many  varieties  may  be  discovered.  There  is  the 
^ockin^ly  overcrowded  oblong  kind,  fort-shaped,  three  storeys 
high,  and  on  a  river's  bank,  wtiich  is  piereed  by  an  underground 
way  lading  to  the  water.  Here  all  rooms  look  on  to  the  lar^e 
central  courtyard ;  outwards  are  few  or  no  windows.  There  is  also 
the  tiny  hanuet  of  a  few  piled-up  hovels  perched  on  the  flattish  top 
of  some  huge  rock,  inaccessible  when  the  ladder  connecting  it  with 
the  neighbouring  hill-ude  or  leading  to  the  eround  is  wimdrswn. 
Some  vUlages  on  mounds  are  defendra  at  the  base  by  a  circular  iratt 
strengthened  with  an  entanglement  of  branches.  Others  cling  to 
the  knifc-cd^  back  of  some  difficult  spur.  Many  are  hidden  away 
up  side  ravmcs.  A  few  boldly  rely  upon  the  numbers  of  thrir 
fighting  men,  and  are  unprotected  save  by  watch-towers.  While 
frrauentty  very  picturesque  at  a  distance,  alt  are  dirty  and  grimed 
witn  smoke;  ocmes  and  horns  of  slaughtered  animals  litter  the 
ground.  The  ground  floor  of  a  house  is  usually  a  winter  stable  for 
cows  and  the  latrine,  as  welt  as  the  manure  store  for  the  household; 
the  middle  part  contains  the  family  treasures;  on  the  t(^  is  the 
living-place.  In  cold  valleys,  such  as  the  PresuogaJ,  the  bmises  are 
often  clustered  upon  a  hillock,  and  penetrate  into  tbe  soil  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  more  apartments.  Notched  poles  are  the  universaJ 
ladders  and  stairways. 

In  height  Kafin  average  about  5  ft.  6  in.    They  are  lean ;  alsrays 
in  hard  condition;  active  jumpers,  untiring  walkers,  expert  moun- 
taineers; exceptionally  they  are  tall  and  heavy.    With  ^ 
chests  fairly  deep,  and  muscular,  springy  legs,  there  ia  ^ 
some  lightness  anid  want  of  power  about  the  shoulder 
muscles,  the  arms  and  the  hand-grasp.     In  complexion  they  are 
purely  Eastern.    Some  tribes,  notably  the  Wai,  are  fairer  than 
others,  but  the  avenge  colour  is  that  of  the  natives  of  the  Punjab. 
Albinos,  or  red-haired  people,  number  less  than  )  %  of  the  popula- 
tion.   As  a  rule,  the  features  are  wcl^-shaped,  especially  t»e  nosr. 
The  glance  is  wild  and  bold,  with  tbe  wide-lidded,  restLess  ^ze  cf 
the  hawic;  or  tbe  exact  coavcrae — a  shifty,  fnrtivo  peer  under 
lowered  brows.    This  look  is  rather  common  amongst  the  wealthier 
families  and  the  most  famous  tribesmen.    The  shape  of  a  man's 
haul  not  uncommonly  indicates  his  social  rank.    Several  have  the 
brows  of  thinkers  ana  men  erf  affairs.    The  degraded  forms  are  the 
bird-of-prey  type — low,  hairy  foreheads,  hooked  aoaes  with  nce&ng 
chin,  or  the  thickened,  cxiarse  features  of  the  darker  slave  dsss. 
Intellectually  they  are  of  good  average  power.    Their  moral  durac- 
tcristics  are  passionate  covetousness,  and  jealousy  so  intense  that 
it.  smothers  pudence.    Before   finally   destroying,    it    constantly 
endangered  tneir  wildly  cherished  independence.     Revence,  cqjc* 
dally  on  neighbouring  Kafifs*  is  obtained  at  any  price.     Kafirs  are 
subtle,  crafty,  quick  m  danger  and  resolute,  as  might  be  expected 
of  people  wno  nave  been  ^underers  and  assassins  for  centuries, 
whose  lives  were  tbe  forfeit  of  a  fault  in  unflinchingness  or  of  a 
moment's  vadllation.    Stealthy  daring,  born  of  wary  ami  hcaihhy 
nerves  and  the  training  of  genecstions,  almost  transformed  into  aa 
instinct,  is  tbe  national  charactttistk.    Ghastly   shadows,   they 
flitted  in  the  precincts  of  hostile  villages  far  distant  from  their  ova 
valleys,  living  upon  the  poorest  food  carried  in  a  fetid  goatsLla 
bag;  ever  ready  to  stab  in  the  darkness  or  to  wriule  through  aper- 
tures, to  slay  as  they  slept  men,  women  and  babies.    Then,  with 
clothing  for  prize,  and  human  ears  as  a  trophy,  they  sped,  watchful 
as  hares,  for  their  far-away  liills,  avenger  raUians  racing  furiously 
in  their  track.     Kafirs,  laost  faithful  to  one  another,  never  aban- 
doned a  comrade.     If  he  were  lulled,  they  sought  to  carry  away  his 
head  for  funeral  observances.    As  traders,  though  cunning  enough. 
they  are  no  match  for  the  Afghan.     Tlicy  were  more  successful  as 
brigands  and  blackmailers  than  as  skilled  thieves.     In  night  rcrf>bcrv 
and  in  pilfering  they  showed  little  ingenuity.    Truth  was  considered 
innately  dangerous;  but  a  Kafir  is  for  more  trustworthy  than  hb 
Mahommedan    neighbours.     Although    hospitality    is    gcnerallv 
viewed  as  a  hopeful  investment,  it  can  be  calculated  on,  aod  is 
unstinted.     Kaurs  are  capable  ot  strong  /ricndship.     They  are  not 
cruel,  being  kind  to  children  and  to  aumals,  and  [irotecttvc  to  the 
weak  and  tbe  oM.    Family  ties  and  the  claim  of  blood  even  triumph 
over  jealousy  and  covetousness. 

The  national  attire  of  the  men  is  a  badly-cured  goatskin,  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  leather  belt  studded  with  naib,  supportixsg  the 
1-hilted  dagger,  strong  but  clumsy,  of  slave  manufacture,  u^^ 
sheathed  in  wood  covered  with  iron  or  brass,  and  often  ^^ 
prettily  ornamented.  Women  are  dressed  in  a  long, 
very  dark  tunic  of  wool,  ample  below  the  shoulders,  and 
edged  with  red.  This  is  fastened  at  the  bosom  by  an  iron  pan.  a 
thorn,  or  a  fibula;  it  is  gathered  round  tbe  body  by  a  woven  oan^i. 
an  inch  wide,  knotted  in  front  to  dancle  down  in  tassds.  On  this 
girdle  is  carried  a  fantastically  handled  knife  in  a  leather  covrrio^- 
The  woman's  tunic  is  sometimes  worn  by  men.  As  worn  by  woraca 
its  shape  is  sometbing  between  a  long  frock-coat  and  an  Invcrncs* 
cape.  Its  hue  and  the  blackness  01  the  hairy  goatskin  gi\-e  the 
name  of  Siah-Posh,  "black-robed,"  to  the  majority  of  the  clar*. 
The  other  tribes  wear  such  articles  of  cotton  attire  as  they  caa 
obuin  by  barter,  by  theft,  or  by  killing  beyond  tbe  border,  for 
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Qoly  woollen  cloth  U  made  in  the  country.    Of  late  vean  loiig  robes 
from  Chitral  and  Badakshan  have  been  imported  by  the  wealthy, 
a^  well  as  the  material  (or  loose  cotton  trouKra  and  wide  •hirts. 
CIothin([,  always  hard  to  obtain,  is  precious  property.    Formerly 
lititc  ^Irla,  the  children  of  slaves,  or  else  poor  relations,  used  to  tie 
sold  m  exchange  for  clothes  and   ammunition.    Mahommedans 
cascrly  bought  the  children,  which  enabled  them  in  one  transaction 
to  acquire  a  female  slave  and  to  convert  an  infidd.     Men  go  bare- 
headed, which  wrinkles  them  prematurely,  or  they  wear  Chitral 
caps.    Certain  priests,  and  others  of  like  degree,  wind  a  strip  of 
cotton  doth  round  their  brows.     Stah-Posh  women  wear  curious 
horn«d  caps  or  a  small   square  white  head-dress  upon  informal 
occnsiorts.    Females  of  other  tribes  bind  their  heads  with  turbans 
ornamented  with  shells  and  other  finery.     Excellent  snow  igaiters 
are  made  of  goat's  hair  for  both  sexes,  and  of  woollen  material  for 
women.    Boots,  strongly  sewn,  of  soft  red  leather  cannot  be  used 
in  the  snow  or  when  it  is  wet.  because  they  arc  imperfectly  tanned. 
For  the  cereinoniat  dances  all  manner  of  gay-coloured  articles  of 
attire,  made  of  cheap  silk,  cotton  velvet,  and  sham  cloth-of-gold, 
arc  duplaycd,  and  false  jewelry  and  tawdry  ornaments;  but  they 
are  not  manufactured  in  the  country,  but  brought  from  Peshawar 
by  pedlars.    Woollen  blankets  and  goatVhalr  mats  cover  the  bed- 
steads— four-l^ged   wooden  frames  laced  across  with   string  or 
leather  tbcmM.    Low  sauare  stools,  18  in.  broad,  made  upon  tlw 
same  prindpfe  as  the  bedsteads,  are  peculiar  to  the  Ka&n  and  their 
half-breed  n^hbours  of  the  border.     Iron  tripod  tables,  singularly 
Creek  in  dengn,  are  fashioned  in  Waigul.     A  warrior's  weapons  are 
a  matchlock  (rarely  a  flintlock),  a  bow  and  arrows,  a  spear  and  the 
dag^  which  he  never  puts  aside  day  or  night.    The  axes,  often 
earned,  are  light  and  weak,  and  chiefly  indicate  rank.    Clubs,  care- 
fully omansented  by  carving,  are  of  Uttk  use  in  a  quarrel;  their 
purpose  is  that  of  a  walldng-stick.    As  they  are  somewhat  king, 
these  walking-clubs  have  been  often  supposea  to  be  leaping-pqles. 
Swords  are  rarely  seen,  and  shields,  earned  purely  for  ostentation, 
seldom.    Soft  stone  is  quarried  to  make  large  utendla,  and  great 
enm  chests  of  wood  become  grain  boxes  or  coffins  indifferentlv. 
Prettily  carved  bowls  with  handles,  or  with  dummy  spouts,  hold 
milk,   butter,  water  or  small  quantities  of  flour.     \^ne,   grain, 
evcr>-thing  else,  i«  stored  or  carried  in  goatskin  bags.     Musical 
instruments  are  represented  by  reed  flageolets^  soiall  drums,  primi- 
tive fiddles,  and  a  kind  of  harp. 

Isolated  and  at  the  outskirts  of  every  village  !s  a  house  used  by 
women  when  menstruating  and  for  lying-in.  ^  Children  arc  named 
as  soon  as  born.    The  infant  is  ^ven  tothe  mother  to 
suckle,  while  a  wise  woman  rapidly  recites  the  family 
ancestral  names;  the  name  pronounced  at  the  instant 
(he  baby  begins  to  feed  is  that  by  which  it  is  thereafter  known. 
Everybody  has  a  double  name,  the  father's  being jpre&xcd  to  that 
ffiven  at  birth.     Very  often  the  two  are  the  same.     There  b  a  special 
day  for  the  first  head-shaving.     No  hair  is  allowed  on  a  male's 
scalp,  except  from  a  4-in.  circle  at  the  back  of  the  head,  whence  long 
locks  han^  down  straight.     Puberty  is  attained  ceremoniously  by 
boys.     Girls  simply  change  a  fillet  for  a  cotton  cap  when  nature 
proclaims  wf>manhood.     Marriage  is  merely  the  purchase  of  a  wife 
through  intermediaries,  accompanied  by  feasting.     Divorce  is  often 
merely  a  sale  or  the  sending  away  of  a  wife  to  slave  for  her  parents 
in  shame:.     Sexual  morality  is  low.     Public  opinion  applauds  gal- 
l<inrry,  and  looks  upon  adultery  as  hospitality,  provided  it  is  not 
4tKcwered  by  the  husband.     If  found  out,  inJlagrarUe  delieto,  there  is  a 
fiAcal  fine  in  cowi.     There  is  much  otdlusion  to  get  this  penalty  paid 
in  pocM' houaebolds.    Funeral  rites  are  nnost  elaborate,  according  to  the 
rank  and  warrior  fame  of  the  deceased,  if  a  male,  and  to  the  wealth 
:3nd  standing  of  the  family,  if  a  woman.     Children  arc  simply  carried 
to  the  cemetery  in  a  blanket,  followed  by  a  string  of  women  lamenting. 
A  really^  great  man  is  mourned  over  for  days  with  orations,  dancing, 
wine-driokii^  and  food  distribution.    Gua-&ring  ^ves  notice  of 
the  proccasioo.     After  two  or  three  days  the  corpse  is  filaced  in  the 
coffin  at  a  secluded  spot,  and  the  observances  arc  continued  with  a 
straw  ^ure  lashed  upon  a  bed,  to  be  danced  about,  lamented  over, 
and  haranKUed  as  before.     During  regular  intervals  for  business  and 
refreshment  old  women  wail  genealogies.    A  year  later,  with  some- 
what similar  ritual,  a  wooden  statue  is  inaugurated  preliminary  to 
Trcction  on  the  roadside  or  in  the  village  Valhalla.    The  dead  are 
lot  buried,  but  deposited  in  great  boxes  collected  in  an  assigned 
:>lace:.     Finery  is  placed  with  the  body,  as  well  as  vessels  holding 
vater  and  food.    Several  corpses  may  oe  heaped  in  one  receptacle, 
khU:h  is,  rarely,  ornamented  with  flags;  its  lid  is  kept  from  warping 
*y    heavy   stones.    The  wooden  statues  or  effigies  are  at   times 
■irrificed  to  «rhen  there  is  uckneas,  and  at  one  of  the  many  annual 
.■stivals  food  is  set  before  them.     Among  the  Prcsungal  there  are 
one   of   theac  images.    Blood-feuds  within  a  tribe  do  not  exist, 
'he    slayer  of  his  Teilow,  even  by  accident,  has  to  pay  a  heavy 
->mpcn5ation  or  else  become  an  outcast.     Several  hamlets  and  at 
•ast  one  village  are  peopled  by  families  who  had  thus  been  driven 
>rch  from  the  community.    The  stigma  attaches  itself  to  children 
id  their  marriage  connexions.     Its  outward  symbol  is  an  inability 
>  look  in  the  face  any  of  the  dead  person's  family.     This  avoidance 
ceremonial.     In  private  and  after  dark  all  may  be  good  friends 
ter     a     decorous    interval.     The   compensation    is   seldom    paid, 
though    payment  carries  with  it  much  enhancement  of  family 


di^ty.  All  the  laws  to  pa&ish  theft,  assanlt,  adult«y  and  other 
Injury  are  based  on  a  system  of  compensation  whenever  possible, 
and  of  enlisting  the  whole  of  the  community  in  all  acts  of^punish- 
ment.  Kafirs  have  true  conceptions  of  justice.  There  u  no  death 
penalty:  a  fighting  male  ia  too  valuable  a  property  of  the  whole 
tribe  to  be  so  «*asted.  War  b^ins  honourably  with  proper  notice, 
as  a  rule,  but  the  murder  of  an  unsuspecting  traveller  may  be  the 
first  intimation.  Bullets  or  arrow-heads  sent  to  a  tribe  or  village 
is  the  correct  announcement  of  hostilities.  The  slaying  of  a  tribes- 
man need  not  in  all  cases  cause  a  war.  Sometimes  it  may  be  avoided 
by  the  sinning  tribe  handing  over  a  male  to  be  killed  by  the  injured 
relations.  Ambush,  early  morning  attacks  by  large  numbers,  and 
stealthy  killing  parties  of  two  or  three  arc  the  favourite  tactics. 
Peace  is  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  cows  handed  over  by  the  weaker 
tribe  to  be  offered  up  to  a  special  god  of  the  stronger.  When  both 
sides  have  shown  exiual  force  and  address,  the  same  number  of 
animals  arc  exchanged.  Field-work  falls  exclusively  to  the  women. 
It  it  poor.  The  ploughs  are  light  and  very  shallow.  A  woman,  who 
only  kMks  as  if  she  were  yoked  with  the  ox,  keeps  the  beast  in  the 
furrows,  while  a  se«md  holds  the  handle.  All  the  operatwns  of 
agriculture  are  done  primitively.  Graxing  and  dairy-farming  are 
the  real  trade  of  the  Kafirs,  the  surplus  produce  being  exchanged  00 
the  frontier  or  sold  for  Kabul  rupees.  Herders  watch  their  charges 
fully  armed  against  marauders. 

History, — The  history  of  Rafiristan  has  always  been  of  the 
floating  legendary  sort.  At  the  present  day  there  are  men  living 
in  Chitral  and  on  other  parts  of  the  Kafiristan  frontier  who 
are  prepared  to  testify  as  eye-witnesses  to  marvels  observed, 
and  also  heard,  by  them,  not  only  in  the  more  remote  valleys 
but  even  in  the  Afghan  borderland  itself.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  the  earlier  records  are  to  a  great  extent  fairy  tales 
of  a  more  or  less  imaginative  kind  and  chiefly  of  value  to  those 
interested  in  folk-k)re.  Sir  Henry  Yule,  a  scientific  soldier,  A 
profound  geographer  and  a  careful  student,  as  the  result  of  his 
researches  thou^t  that  the  present  Kafiristan  was  part  of  that 
pagan  country  stretching  between  Kashmir  and  Kabul  which 
medieval  Asiatics  referred  to  vaguely  as  Bilaur^  a  name  to  be 
found  in  Marco  Polo  as  Bol».  The  first  distinct  mention  of  the 
Kafirs  as  a  separate  people  appears  in  the  history  of  Timur. 
On  his  march  to  the  invasion  of  India  the  people  at  Andarab 
appealed  to  Timur  for  help  against  the  Kator  and  the  Siah-Posh 
Kafirs.  He  responded  and  entered  the  country  of  those  tribes 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  Panjhir  valley.  It  was  in  deep 
winter  weather  and  Timur  had  to  be  let  down  the  snows  by 
glissade  in  a*  basket  guided  by  ropes.  A  detachment  of  xo.ooo 
horse  which  he  speaks  of  as  having  been  sent  against  the  Siah- 
Posh  to  his  left,  presumably  therefore  to  the  north,  met  with 
disaster;  but  he  himself  claims  to  have  been  victorious.  Never- 
theless he  seems  quicUy  to  have  evacuated  the  impracticable 
mountain  land,  quitting  the  country  at  Khawak.  He  caused  an 
inscription  to  be  carved  in  the  defiles  of  Kator  to  commemorate 
his  invasion  and  to  explain  its  route.  Inside  the  Kafir  country 
on  the  Najil  or  Alishang  River  there  is  a  fort  stiU  called  Tlmur's 
Castle,  and  in  the  Kalam  fort  there  is  said  to  be  a  stone  engraved 
to  record  that  as  the  farthest  point  of  his  advance.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  Baber  there  js  mention  of  the  Kafirs  raiding 
into  Panjhir  and  of  their  taste  for  drinking,  every  man  having  a 
leathern  wine-bottle  slung  round  his  neck.  The  Ain-4-Akbari 
makes  occa^onal  mention  of  the  Kafirs,  probably  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  famous  Memoirs;  it  also  contains  a  passage  which 
may  possibly  have  originated  the  widespread  story  that  the 
Kafirs  were  descendants  of  the  Greeks.  Yule  however  be- 
lieved that  this  passage  did  not  refer  to  the  Kafirs  at  all,  but 
to  the  claims  to  descent  from  Alexander  of  the  rulers  in  Swat 
before  the  time  of  the  Yusuftai.  Many  of  the  princelings 
of  the  little  Hindu-Kush  states  at  the  present  day  pride  them- 
selves on  a  similar  origin,  maintaining  the  founders  of  their 
race  to  be  Alexander,  "  the  two-homed,"  and  a  princess  sent 
down  miraculously  from  heaven  to  wed  htm. 

Benedict  Goes,  travelling  from  Peshawar  to  Kabul  in  1603, 
heard  of  a  place  called  Cappcrstam,  where  no  Mahommedan 
might  enter  on  pain  of  death.  Hindu  traders  were  allowed  to 
visit  the  country,  but  not  the  temples.  Benedict  Goes  tasted 
the  Kafir  wfne,  and  from  all  that  he  heard  suspected 
that  the  Kafirs  might  be  Christians.  Nothing  more  is  heard  of 
the  Kafirs  until  1788,  when  Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of 
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Hmdoslan  was  published.  Twenty-ax  yean  later  Elphinstone's 
Coubal  was  published.  During  the  British  occupation  of 
Kabul  in  1839-1S40  a  deputation  of  Kafirs  journeyed  there  to 
invite  a  visit  to  their  country  from  the  Christians  whom  they 
assumed  to  be  their  kindred.  But  the  Afghans  grew  furiously 
Jealous,  and  the  deputation  was  sent  coldly  away. 

After  Sir  George  Robertson's  sojourn  in  the  country  and  the 
visit  of  several  Kafirs  to  India  with  him  in  1892  an  increasing 
intimacy  continued,  especially  with  the  people  of  the  eastern 
valleys,  until  1805,  when  by  the  terms  of  an  agreement  entered 
into  between  the  government  of  India  and  the  ruler  of  Afghani- 
stan the  whole  of  the  Kafir  territory  came  nominally  under  the 
sway  of  Kabul.  The  amir  Abdur  Rahman  at  cnce  set  about 
enforcing  his  authority,  and  the  curtain,  partially  lifted,  fell 
again  heavily  and  in  darkness.  Nothing  but  rumours  reached 
the  outside  world,  rumours  of  successful  invasions,  of  the 
wholesale  deportation  of  boys  to  Kabul  for  instruction  in  the 
religion  of  Islam,  of  rebellions,  of  terrible  repressions.  Finally 
even  rumour  ceased.  A  powerful  Asiatic  ruler  has  the  means 
of  ensuring  a  silence  which  is  absolute,  and  nothing  is  ever 
known  from  Kabul  except  what  the  amir  wishes  to  be  known. 
Probably  larger  numbers  of  the  growing  boys  and  young  men  of 
Kafiristan  are  fanatical  Mahommedans,  fanatical  with  the  zeal 
of  the  recent  convert,  while  the  older  people  and  the  majority 
of  the  population  cherish  their  ancient  customs  in  secret  and 
their  degraded  religion  in  fear  and  trembling — waiting  dumbly 
for  a  sign. 

See  Sir  C.  S.  Robertson,  Kafirs  of  Uu  Hindu-Kiuk  (London, 
1896).  (G.S.R.) 

KAQBRAt  a  liver  of  east  equatorial  Africa,  the  most  remote 
headstream  of  the  Nile.  The  sources  of  its  principal  upper 
branch,  the  Nyavarongo,  rise  in  the  hill  country  immediately 
east  of  Lake  Kivu.  After  a  course  of  over  400  m.  the  Kagcra 
enters  Victoria  Nyanza  on  its  western  shore  in  0°  58'  S.  It  is 
navigable  by  steamers  for  70  m.  from  its  mouth,  being 
obstructed  by  rapids  above  that  point.  The  river  was  firtt 
heard  of  by  J.  M.  Spekc  in  1858,  and  was  first  seen  (by  white 
men)  by  the  same  traveller  (Jan.  16,  1862)  on  his  journey  to 
discover  the  Nile  source.  Speke  was  well  aware  that  the  Kagera 
was  the  chief  river  emptying  into  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  in 
that  sense  Ike  headstream  of  the  Nile.  By  him  the  stream  was 
called  "  Kitang&li,"  iattra  being  given  as  equivalent  to  "  river." 
The  csploraiion  of  the  Kagera  has  been  largely  the  work  of 
German  travellers. 

See  NiLK;  also  Speke  s  Discovery  of  Iht  Somrce  of  tiu  Nile  (Edin- 
bunh,  1863) ;  R.  Kandt's  Cafml  Nili  (Berlin,  i^) :  and  map  by 
P.  Sprigade  and  M.  Moiscl  in  Grosser  deuiseker  Koioniaiaiias,  No.  x6 
(Berlin,  1906). 

KAHLOR.  or  BiLAsroi,  a  lutive  state  of  India,  within  the 
Punjab.  It  is  one  of  (he  hill  states  that  came  under  British 
protection  after  the  first  Sikh  war  in  1846.  The  Gurkhas 
had  overrun  the  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century, 
and  expelled  the  raja,  who  was,  however,  reinstated  by  the 
British  in  1815.  The  state  occupies  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Sutlej  amid  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalaya.  Area,  448  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (1901),  90,873;  estimated  grots  revenue,  £10,000;  tribute, 
ISiO.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  raja,  is  a  Cbandd  Rajput  The 
towa  of  BiUspur  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej, 
1465  ft.  above  sea-level;  pop.  (1901),  3192. 

KAHH.  OUSTAVB  (1859-  ),  French  poet,  was  bom  at 
Mctz  on  the  21st  o(  December  i8s9-  He  was  educated  in  Paris 
at  the  £colc  des  Chartes  and  the  ficole  des  langucs  orientsles, 
and  began  to  contribute  to  obscure  Parisian  reviews.  After 
four  years  spent  in  Africa  be  returned  to  Paris  in  1885,  and 
founded  in  1886  a  weekly  review.  La  Vogut,  in  which  many  of 
his  early  poems  appeared.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
founded,  with  Jean  Mor6as  and  Paul  Adam,  a  short-lived  periodi- 
cal, Le  SymbolUle,  in  which  they  preached  the  nebulous  poetic 
doctrine  of  Stiphane  Mallarm<;  and  in  1888  he  became  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Rente  iiuUpendante.  He  contributed 
poetry  and  criticism  to  the  French  and  Belgian  reviews  favour- 
able to  the  extreme  symbolists,  and,  with  Catulle  Mendes, 


he  founded  at  the  Odion,  the  ThMtre  Antoine  and  the  Thatre 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  matinees  for  the  production  of  [he  plays  of 
the  younger  poets.  He  claimed  to  be  the  earliest  writer  of  the 
9ers  tibre,  and  explained  his  methods  and  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment in  a  preface  to  his  Premienps^M  (1897).  Laterbooksarc 
Le  Lime  d'ima(es  (1897);  Les  FUurs  de  la  passim  (1900);  some 
novels;  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  modem 
French  verse  in  Symhotisles  et  itcadents  (1902). 
-  KAHNIS.  KARL  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  (1814-1888),  Gcraiai 
Lutheran  theologian,  was  bom  at  Crciz  on  the  >>nd  of  December 
1814.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  in  1850  was  appointed  profcswc 
ordlnarius  at  Leipzig.  Ten  years  later  he  was  made  canon  of 
Meissen.  He  retired  in  1886,  and  died  on  the  20th  of  June 
1888  at  Leipzig.  Kahnis  was  at  first  a  neo-Lulherao,  blessed 
by  E.  W.  Hengstenbcrg  and  his  pietistic  friends.  He  then 
attached  himself  to  the  Old  Lutheran  party,  interpreting  Luiher- 
anism  in  a  bioad  and  liberal  spirit  and  showing  some  appre- 
ciation of  rationalism.  His  Lutherische  Dogmatik,  kistorisck- 
genelisck  da/geslelU  (3  vols.,  1861-1868;  2ttd  ed.  in  2  vols., 
1874-1875),  by  making  concessions  to  modem  criticism,  by 
spiritualizing  and  adapting  the  old  dogmas,  by  attacking  the 
idea  of  an  infallible  canon  of  Scripture  and  the  conventional 
theory  of  inspiration,  by  laying  stress  on  the  human  side  of 
Scripture  and  insisting  on  the  progressive  character  of  revelation, 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  his  former  friends.  A.  \V. 
Diekhoff,  Franz  Delitzsch  (FSr  und  under  Kaknis,  1863)  and 
Kengstcnberg  {Evangeliscke  Kirckeiaeitimg,  1862)  protested 
loudly  against  the  heresy,  and  Kahnis  replied  to  Hengstenbcrg 
in  a  vigorous  pamphlet,  Zeugniss  JVr  die  Crundwakrktiten  des 
Protestanlistnus  gegen  Dr  Hengslenberg  (1862) 

Other  works  by  Kahnis  are  Lekre  vom  AbeudsmaU  (1851),  Der 
inner*  Gang  des  denluken  Protestanlismus  sett  Uitu  des  verifin 
Jakrkunderts  (1854:  3rd  ed.  in  a  vols.,  1874:  Eng.  trans.,  1856); 
Ckrislenlnm  nnd Liukerlnm  (■871): Gettkicku der  dentscken  Keformt- 
/I'm,  vol.  i.  (liji);  Der  Gang  der  Kircke  tm  Lebensbitdem  (i88l,ftc.): 
and  Obtr  das  VerUUnisder alien PkOosopku mm  CkrisUntum  (1SS4). 

K'AI-FtaO  PU,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Honan,  China. 
It  is  situated  in  34°  52'  N.,  114°  a'  E.,  on  a  branch  line  a( 
the  Peking-Hankow  railway,  and  forms  also  the  district  city  of 
Siang-fu.  A  city  on  the  present  site  was  first  built  by  Duke 
Chwang  (774-700  B.C.)  to  mark  off  (i'af)  the  bouodaiy  of  his 
fief  (Jifig);  hence  its  name.  It  has,  however,  passed  under 
several  aliases  in  Chinese  history.  During  the  Chow,  Suy  and 
T'aog  dynasties  (557-907)  it  was  known  as  P'ien-chow.  During 
the  Wu-tai,  or  five  dynasties  (907-960),  it  was  the  Tung-king,  ec 
eastern  capitaL  Under  the  Sung  and  Kin  dynasties  (960-1260) 
it  was  called  F'ien-king.  By  the  Yuan  or  Mongol  dynasty 
(1x60-1368)  its  name  was  again  changed  to  P'ien-liang,  and 
on  the  return  of  the  Chinese  to  power  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644),  its  original  name  was  restored. 
The  city  is  situated  at  tiie  point  where  the  last  spur  of  the 
Kucn-lun  mountain  system  merges  in  the  eastern  pUin,  and  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  Hwang-ho.  Its  position,  therefore,  lays  it 
open  to  the  destractive  influences  of  this  river.  In  1641  it  was 
totally  destroyed  by  a  flood  caused  by  the  dikes  bursting,  and 
on  several  prior  and  subsequent  occasions  it  has  suffered  injury 
from  the  same  cause.  The  city  is  large  and  imposing,  with 
broad  streets  and  handsome  buildings,  the  most  notable  of 
which  are  a  twelve-storeyed  pagoda  600  ft.  high,  and  a  watch 
tower  from  which,  at  a  height  of  soo  ft.,  the  inhabitants  are 
able  to  observe  the  approach  of  the  yeitow  waters  of  the 
river  in  times  of  flood.  The  city  waU  forms  a  substantial 
protection  and  is  pierced  by  five  gates.  The  whole  neighbour- 
hood, which  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of 
the  Chinese  in  China,  is  full  of  historical  associations,  and  it 
was  in  this  city  tliat  the  Jews  who  entered  China  is  a.d.  1163 
first  established  a  colony.  For  many  centuries  these  people 
held  themselves  aloof  from  the  natives,  and  practised  the 
riles  of  their  religion  in  a  temple  built  and  supported  by 
themselves.  At  last,  however,  they  fell  upon  evil  times,  aiul 
in  1851,  out  of  the  seventy  families  which  constituted  the 
original  colony,  on|y  seven  remained.    For  fifty  years  no  rabbi 
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had  mioisterad  to  the  wants  of  tbb  lemoaiit.  In  1853  the 
dty  was  attacked  by  the  T'ai-p'ing  rebels,  and,  though  at 
the  first  assault  its  defenders  successfully  resisted  the  enemy, 
it  was  subsequently  taken.  The  captors  looted  and  partially 
destroyed  the  town.  It  has  now  little  commerce,  but  contains 
several  schools  on  Western  lines — including  a  government  college 
opened  in  1902,  and  a  military  school  near  the  railway  station. 
A  mint  was  established  in  190s,  and  there  is  a  district  branch 
of  the  imperial  post.  The  population — largely  Mahommedan — 
was  estimated  (1908}  at  200,000.    Jews  numbered  about  400U 

KAILAS,  a  mountain  in  Tibet.  It  is  the  hi^est  peak  of 
the  ran^  of  mountains  lying  to  the  north  of  Lake  Hanasora- 
war,  with  an  altitude  of  over  2>,ooo  ft.  It  is  famous  in  Sanskrit 
literature  as  Siva*s  paradise,  and  is  a  favourite  place  of  pil- 
grimage with  Hindus,  who  regard  it  as  the  most  sacred  spot 
on  earth.  A  track  encircles  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  it 
takes  the  pilgTim  three  weeks  to  complete  the  round,  pros- 
trating himself  all  the  way. 

KAIH,  the  name  of  a  sub-province  and  of  a  town  of  Khorasan, 
Persia.  The  sub-province  extends  about  300  m.  N-  to  S.,  from 
Khil  to  Seistan,  and  about  150  m.  W.  to  £.,  from  the  hills  of 
Tan  to  the  Afghan  frontier,  comprising  the  whole  of  south- 
western Khorasan.  It  is  very  hilly,  but  contains  many  wide 
plains  and  fertile  villages  at  a  mean  elevation  of  4000  ft.  It  has 
a  population  of  about  150,000,  rears  great  numbers  of  camels 
and  produces  much  grain,  saffron,  wool,  silk  and  opium.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  felts  and  other  woollen  fabrics,  princi- 
pally carpets,  which  have,  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  best 
Kaini  carpets  are  made  at  Darakhsh,  a  village  in  the  Zlrkah 
district  and  50  m.  {^.E.  of  Birjend.  It  is  divided  into  eleven 
administrative  divisions: — ShShSbSd  (with  the  capital  Birjend), 
Naharjin,  Alghur,  Tabas  sunni  Khaneh,  Zirkiih  Shakhan,  Kain, 
Nimbulok,  Nehbandan,  KhSsf,  Arab  Khaneh  or  Momcnabad. 

The  town  of  Kain,  the  capital  of  the  sub-province  until  1 740, 
when  it  was  supplanted  by  Birjend,  is  situated  65  m.  N.  of 
Birjend  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  broad  valley,  stretching  from 
N.  to  S.,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  Abuzar,  in  33*  41'  N.  and 
59°  8'  E.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  4300  ft.  Its  population  is 
barely  5000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall  and  bastions, 
and  near  it,  on  a  hill  rising  500  ft.  above  the  plain,  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle  which,  together  with  the  old  town,  was 
destroyed  either  by  Shah  Rukh  (i404-r447),  a  son,  or  by 
Baysunkur  (d.  1433),  a  grandson  of  Timur  (Tamerlane),  who 
afterwards  built  a  new  town.  After  a  time  tbe  Uzbcgs  took 
possession  and  held  the  town  until  Shah  Abbas  I.  (1587-1629) 
expelled  them.  In  the  18th  century  it  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
Afghans  and  remained  a  dependency  of  Herat  until  1851. 
A  Urge  number  of  windmills  are  at  work  outside  the  town.  The 
great  mosque,  now  in  a  ruinous  stale,  was  built  a.h.  796  (a.d. 
J394)  by  Karen  b.  Jamshid  and  repaired  by  YOsof  Dowlatyar. 

KAIRA,  or  Kheda,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  northern  division  of  Bombay.  The  town  is  20  m.  S.W. 
of  Ahmedabad  and  7  ro.  from  Mchmadabad  railway  station. 
Pop.  (1901),  io,39>.  Its  antiquity  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
copperplate  grants  to  have  been  known  as  early  as  the  5th 
century.  Early  in  the  iSth  century  it  passed  to  the  Babi  family, 
with  whom  it  remained  till  1763,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Mahrattas;  it  was  finally  handed  over  to  the  British  in  1803. 
It  was  a  large  military  station  till  1830,  when  the  cantonment 
was  removed  to  Decsa. 

The  District  or  Kaisa  has  an  area  of  1595  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(1901],  716,332,  showing  a  decrease  of  18%  in  the  decade,  due 
to  the  results  of  famine.  Except  a  small  corner  of  hilly  ground 
Dear  its  northern  boundary  and  in  the  south-east  and  south, 
where  tbe  land  along  the  Mahi  b  furrowed  into  deep  ravines, 
the  district  forms  one  unbroken  plain,  sloping  gently  towards 
the  south-west.  The  north  and  north-east  portions  are  dotted  with 
patches  of  rich  rice-land,  broken  by  untitled  tracts  of  low  brush- 
wood. The  centre  of  the  district  is  very  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated;  tbe  luxuriant  fields  are  surroiuided  by  high  hedges, 
ahd  the  whole  country  is  clothed  with  clusters  of  shapely  trees. 
To  tbe  west  this  bell  of  rich  vegetation  passes  into  a  bare 


though  well-caltivated  tract  of  rice-land,  growing  more  barren 
and  open  till  it  reaches  the  maritime  belt,  whitened  by  a  salt-like 
crust,  along  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Mahi  on  the  south-east  and  south,  and  the  Sabarmati  on  the 
western  boundary.  The  Mahi,  owing  to  its  deeply  cut  bed  and 
sandbanks,  is  impracticable  for  either  navigation  or  irrigation; 
but  the  waters  of  the  Sabarmati  are  largely  utilized  for  the  latter 
purpose.  A  snudlcr  stream,  the  Khari,  also  waters  a  consider- 
able area  by  means  of  canals  and  sluices.  The  principal  crops 
are  cotton,  millets,  rice  and  pulse;  the  industries  are  calico- 
printing,  dyeing,  and  the  nuiaufacture  of  soap  and  glass.  The 
chief  centre  of  trade  is  Nadiad,  on  the  railway,  with  a  cottoa- 
milL  A  special  article  of  export  is  gii,  or  clarified  butter.  The 
Bombay  &  Baroda  railway  runs  through  the  district.  The  famine 
of  1899-1900  was  felt  more  severely  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  province,  the  loss  of  cattle  being  specially  heavy. 

KAIBAWAN  (Kekouan),  the  "  sacred  "  city  of  Tunisia,  36  m. 
S.  by  W.  by  rail  from  Susa,  and  about  80  m.  due  S.  from  the 
capital.  Kairawan  is  built  in  an  open  plain  a  little  west  of  a 
stream  which  Sows  south  to  the  Sidi-el-Hani  lake.  Of  the 
luxuriant  gardens  and  olive  groves  mentioned  in  the  early  Arabic 
accounts  of  the  place  hardly  a  remnant  is  left.  Kairawin, 
in  shape  an  irregular  oblong,  is  surrounded  by  a  crenellated 
brick  wall  with  towers  and  bastions  and  five  gates.  The  city, 
however,  spreads  beyond  the  walls,  chiefly  to  the  south  and 
west.  Some  of  the  finest  treasures  of  Saracenic  art  in  Tunisia 
are  in  Kairawtn;  but  the  dty  suffered  greatly  from  the  vulgari- 
zation which  followed  the  Turkish  conquest,  and  also  from  the 
blundering  attempts  of  tbe  French  to  restore  buildings  failing 
into  ruin.  The  streets  have  been  paved  and  planted  with 
trees,  but  the  town  retains  much  of  its  Oriental  aspect.  The 
houses  are  built  round  a  central  courtyard,  and  present  nothing 
but  bare  walls  to  the  street.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  mosques, 
which  are  open  to  Christians,  Kairawan  being  the  only  town  in 
Tunisia  where  this  privilege  is  granted. 

In  the  northern  quarter  stands  the  great  mosque  founded  by 
Sidi  Okba  ibn  Nafi,  and  containing  his  shrine  and  the  tombs  of 
many  rulers  of  Tunisia.  To  the  outside  it  presents  a  heavy 
buttressed  wall,  with  hltle  of  either  grandeur  or  grace.  It 
consists  of  three  parts:  a  cloistered  court,  from  which  rises  the 
massive  and  stately  minaret,  the  maksura  or  masque  proper,  and 
the  vestibule.  The  maksura  is  a  rectangular  domed  chamber 
divided  by  296  marble  and  porphyry  columns  into  17  aisles, 
each  aisle  having  8  arches.  The  central  aisle  is  wider  than  tbe 
others,  the  columns  being  arranged  by  threes.  All  the  columns 
are  Roman  or  Byzantine,  and  are  the  spoil  of  many  andent 
dties.  Access  to  the  central  aisle  is  gained  through  a  door  of 
sculptured  wood  known  as  the  Beautiful  Gate.  It  has  an  in- 
scription with  the  record  of  its  construction.  The  walls  are  of 
painted  plaster-work;  the  mimbar  or  pulpit  is  of  carved  wood, 
each  panel  bearing  a  different  design.  The  court  is  surrounded 
by  a  double  arcade  with  coupled  columns.  In  all  the  mosque 
contains  439  columns,  including  two  of  alabaster  given  by  one 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  To  the  Mahommedan  mind  the 
crowning  distinction  of  the  building  is  that  through  divine 
inspiration  the  founder  was  enabled  to  set  it  absolutely  true 
to  Mecca.  The  mosque  of  Sidi  Okba  is  the  prototype  of 
many  other  notable  mosques  (see  Mosque).  Of  greater  external 
beauty  than  that  of  Sidi  Okba  is  the  mosque  of  the  Three  Gates.- 
Cufic  inscriptions  on  the  fac.idc  record  its  erection  in  the  9th  and 
its  restoration  in  the  15th  century  A.O.  Internally  the  mosque 
is  a  single  chamber  supported  by  sixteen  Roman  columns.  One 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  Moorish  architecture  in  Kairawan  is 
the  tcvia  of  Sidi  Abid-el-Ghariani  (d.  e.  A.O.  1400),  one  of  the 
Almoravides,  in  whose  family  is  the  hereditary  governorship 
of  the  city.  The  entrance,  a  door  in  a  false  arcade  of  black 
and  white  marble,  leads  into  a  court  whose  arches  support  an 
upper  colonnade.  The  town  contains  many  other  notable 
buildings,  but  none  of  such  importance  as  the  mosque  of  the 
Companion  (i.«.  of  tbe  Prophet),  outside  the  walls  to  ibt  N.W. 
This  mosque  is  specially  sacred  as  possessing  what  are  said  to  be 
three  hairs  of  the  Prophet's  beard,  buried  vrith  the  saint,  wbo 
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WAS  one  of  the  companions  of  Mahomet.  (This  legend  gave  rise 
to  the  report  that  the  tomb  contained  the  remains  of  Mahomet's 
barber.)  The  mosque  consists  of  several  courts  and  chambers, 
and  contains  some  beautiful  stained  glass.  The  court  which 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint  is  richly  adorned 
with  tiles  and  plaster-woric,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  arcade  of 
white  jiarble  columns,  supporting  a  painted  wooden  roof.  The 
minaret  is  faced  with  tiles  and  is  surmounted  by  a  gilded  crescent. 
The  19th-century  mosque  of  Sidi  Amar  Abada,  also  outside  the 
wall,  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and  is  crowned  with  seven  cupolas. 
In  the  suburbs  are  huge  cisterns,  attributed  to  the  gth  century, 
which  still  supply  the  city  with  water.  The  cemetery  covers  a 
large  area  and  has  thousands  of  Cufic  and  Arabic  inscriptions. 

Formerly  famous  for  its  carpets  and  its  oil  of  roses,  Kairawjlii 
b  now  known  in  northern  Africa  rather  for  copper  vessels, 
articles  in  morocco  leather,  potash  and  saltpetre.  The  town 
has  a  population  of  about  >o,ooo,  including  a  few  hundred 
Europeans. 

Arab  historians  relate  the  foundation  of  KairawSn  by  Okba  with 
miraculous  circumttances  (Tabari  ii.  63;  YAqut  iv.  313).  The  date 
is  variouBly  ^ven  (ice  WeU,  Ceuh.  d.  CkalifeH^  i.  283  aeq.);  accord- 
ing to  Tab.in  it  must  have  been  before  670.  The  legend  says  that 
Okba  determined  to  found  a  city  which  should  be  a  rallying'point  for 
the  followers  of  Mahomet  in  Africa.  He  led  hit  companions  into 
the  desert,  and  having  exhorted  the  serpents  and  wild  beasts,  in  the 
name  of  the  Prophet,  to  retire,  he  struck  his  spear  into  the  ground 
exclaiming  "  Here  is  your  Kairaw&n  "  (resting-place),  so  naming 
the  city.*     In  the  8tfa  century  Kairaw^n  was  the  capital  of  the 

Erovince  of  Ifrilcia  governed  by' amirs  appointed  by  the  caliphs, 
atcr  it  became  the  capital  a  the  Agmabite  princes,  thereafter 
following  the  fortunes  01  the  successive  nileta  of  the  country  (see 
Tunica  :  History).  After  Mecca  and  Medina  KairawSn  is  the  most 
sacred  city  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mahommedans  of  Africa,  and  constant 
pilgrimages  are  made  to  its  shrines.  Until  the  time  of  the  French 
occupation  no  Christian  was  allowed  to  pass  through  the  gates 
without  a  special  permit  from  the  bey,  whilst  Jews  were  altogether 
forbidden  to  approach  the  holy  city.  Contrary  to  expectation  no 
opposition  was  offered  by  the  citizens  to  the  occupation  of  the  place 
by  the  French  troops  in  l83l.  On  that  occasion  the  native  troops 
hastened  to  the  mosques  to  perform  their  devotions;  they  were 
followed  by  European  soldiers,  and  the  mosques  having  thus  been 
*'  violated  '  have  remained  open  ever  since  to  non-Mahommcdans. 
Sec  Murray's  Handbook  to  Algeria  and  Tunis,  by  Sir  R.  L.  Playfair 
(1895);  A.  M.  Broadley,  The  Last  Punic  War:  Tunis  Poll  and 
Praint  (1  Aa)  and  H.  Sakidin,  Tunis  tl  Kaimun  (1908). 

KAISBRBLAutehN,  a  town  in  the  Bavarian  palatinate,  on 
the  Waldlautcr,  in  the  hilly  district  of  Westrich,  41  m.  by  rail 
W.  of  Mannheim.  Fop.  (1905),  52,306.  Among  its  educational 
institutions  are  a  gymnasium,  a  Protestant  normal  school,  a 
commercial  school  and  an  industrial  museum.  The  house  of 
correction  occupies  the  site  of  Frederick  Barbarossa's  castle, 
which  was  demolished  by  the  French  in  1713.  Kaiserslautcm  is 
one  of  the  most  important  indastrial  towns  in  the  palatinate. 
Its  industries  include  cotton  and  wool  spinning  and  weaving, 
iron-founding,  and  the  manufacture  of  beer,  tobacco,  gloves, 
boots,  furniture,  &c.    There  is  some  trade  in  fruit  and  in  timber. 

Kaiserslautcm  takes  its  name  from  the  emperor  (Kaiser) 
Frederick  I.,  who  built  a  castle  here  about  11 51,  although  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  royal  residence  in  Carolingian  times.  It 
became  an  imperial  city,  a  dignity  which  it  retained  until  1357, 
when  it  passed  to  the  palatinate.  In  1631  it  was  taken  by  the 
Spanish,  in  1631  by  the  Swedish,  in  r63S  by  the  imperial  and 
in  1713  by  the  French  troops.  During  1793  and  1794  it  was  the 
tcene  of  fighting;  and  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870  it  was 
the  base  of  operations  of  the  second  German  army,  under  Prince 
Frederick  Charles.  It  was  one  of  the  early  stations  of  the 
Reformation,  and  in  1S49  was  the  centre  of  the  icvolutionaty 
q>iri(  in  the  palatinate. 

See  Lehmann,  Urkundliehe  GetekkkU  «M  Kaitenlautem  (Kalsera- 
laatcm,  18J3J,  and  E.  Jost,  GescUc/kO  dtr  Sladt  Kaisertlauler* 
(Kaisenlautem,  ttesy. 

KAISBBSWBHTH,  a  town  in  the  Prustian  Rhine  province,  on 
the  tight  bank  of  the  Rhine,  6  m.  below  Dttsseldorf.  Pop.  (1905), 
*46i.    It  possesses  a  Protestant  and  a  large  old  Romanesque 

'Though  Okba  founded  his  city  in  a  desert  place,  excavationa 
nndertaken  in  190*  icveakd  the  existence  of  Roman  ruins,  including 
•  temple  of  Saturn,  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Roman  Catholic  church  of  the  X2th  or  13th  century,  with  a 
valuable  shrine,  said  to  contain  the  bones  of  St  Suitbert,  and  has 
sevetal  benevolent  institutions,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Diakon- 
itscn  Anslalt,  or  training-school  for  Protestant  sisters  of  charity. 
This  institution,  founded  by  Pastor  Theodor  Fliedner  (1800- 
1864)  in  1836,  has  more  than  too  branches,  some  being  in  Asia 
and  America;  the  head  establishment  at  Kaiserswerth  includes 
an  orphanage,  a  lunatic  asylum  and  a  Magdalen  inttitution. 
The  Roman  Catholic  hospital  occupies  the  former  Franciscan 
convent.  The  population  is  engaged  in  silk-weaving  and  other 
small  industries. 

In  710  I^ppin  of  heristal  presented  the  rite  of  the  town  to  Bishop 
Suitbert,  who  built  the  Benedictine  monastery  round  which  the 
town  gradually  formed.  Until  1214  Kaiserswerth  lay  on  an  island, 
but  in  that  year  Count  Adolph  V.  of  Berg,  who  waa  l>esicging  it, 
dammed  up  effectually  one  arm  of  the  Rhine.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  litn  century  Kaiserswerth,  then  an  imperial  city,  came  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  arid  afterwards  to  the  duchy  of 
Juliers,  whence,  after  some  vicissitudes,  it  finally  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  princes  of  the  palatinate,  whose  rights,  k)ng 
disputed  by  the  elector  of  Cologne,  were  legally  settled  in  1773.  In 
1703  the  fortress  was  captured  by  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  and 
the  Kaiscrpfalz,  whence  the  young  emperor  Henry  IV.  was  abducted 
by  Archbishop  Anno  of  Cologne  in  1063,  was  blowtt  up. 

See  I.  Disselhoff,  Das  DiacenissenmuU€rhaus  9U  Kaisersterrtk 
(new  ea.,  1903;  Eng.  trans.,  1883). 

KAITHAL,  or  Kythal,  an  ancient  town  of  British  India  in 
Karnal  district,  Punjab.  Pop.  (1901),  14,408.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  mythical  hero  Yudisthira,  and  is  con- 
nected by  tradition  with  the  monkey-god  Hanuman.  In  1767 
it  fcU  into  the  hands  of  the  Sikh  chieftain,  Bhai  Desu  Singh, 
whose  descendants,  the  bhais  of  Kaithal,  ranked  among  the 
most  powcriul  Cis-Sutlcj  chiefs.  Their  territories  lapsed  to  the 
British  in  1843.  There  remain  the  fort  of  the  bhais,  and  several 
Mahommedan  tombs  of  the  f3th  century  and  later.  There  b 
some  trade  in  grain,  sal-ammoniac,  live  stock  and  blankets;  and 
cotton,  saltpetre,  lac  ornaments  and  toys  are  manufactured. 

KAKAPO,  the  Maori  name,  signifying  "  night  parrot,"  and 
frequently  adapted  by  English  writers,  of  a  bird,  commonly 
called  by  the  British  in  New  Zealand  the  "  ground-parrot "  or 
"owl-parrot."  The  existence  of  this  singular  form  was  first 
made  known  ini843  by  Ernst  Dieffenbach  (Tfaais  in  tf.  Zraland, 
ii.  194),  from  some  of  its  tail-feathers  obtained  by  him,  and  he 
suggested  that  it  was  one  of  the  Cuculidae,  possibly  belonpng 
to  the  genus  Cenlrcpia,  but  he  added  that  it  was  becoming  scarce, 
and  that  no  example  had  been  seen  for  many  years.  G.  R.  Gray, 
noticing  it  in  June  1845  (Zoaf.  Voy.  "■  Erebus  "  and  "  Temr" 
pt.  iz.  p.  9),  was  able  to  say  little  more  of  it,  but  very  soon  after- 
wards a  skin  was  received  at  the  British  Museum,  of  which,  in 
the  followbg  September,  he  published  a  figure  (Cni.  ilMt, 
pt.  xvii.),  naming  it  Slrigeps'  kabroptilus,  and  ri^^tly  placing 
it  among  the  parrots,  but  he  did  not  describe  it  technically  foe 
another  eighteen  months  {Proc.  Zool.  Society,  1847,  p.  61).  Many 
specimens  have  now  been  received  In  Europe,  so  that  it  is  repre- 
sented in  most  museums,  and  several  examples  have  readied 
England  alive. 

In  habits  the  kakapo  is  almost  wholly  nocturnal,'  hiding  in 
holes  (which  in  some  instances  it  seems  to  make  for  itsclO  under 
the  roots  of  trees  or  rocks  during  the  day  time,  and  only  issuing 
forth  about  sunset  to  seek  its  food,  which  is  solely  vegetable  in 
kind,  and  consists  of  the  twigs,  leaves,  seeds  and  fruits  of  tires, 
grass  and  fera  roots— some  observers  say  masses  also.  It  sotne- 
times  climbs  trees,  but  generally  remains  on  the  ground,  only 
using  its  compaiatively  short  wings  to  balance  itself  in  tunning 
or  to  break  its  fall  when  it  drops  from  a  tree — though  not  always 
then — being  apparently  incapable  of  real  flight.  It  thus  becomes 
an  easy  prey  to  the  marauding  creatuies — cats,  rats  and  so  forth 
— which  European  colonbts  have,  by  accident  or  design,  kt 
loose  in  New  2>aland.  Sir  G.  Grey  says  it  had  been,  within  the 
memory  of  old  people,  abundant  in  every  part  of  that  conatrv. 

•  This  generic  term  was  subsequently  altered  by  Van  dcr  Hoc^-r^. 
rather  pManticalty,  to  Strinnops,  a  spellinc  now  eenerallv  adopttd- 

'  It  nat,  however,  been  cxxasionalty  obaervea  abroad  by  d^> ; 
and,  in  captivity,  one  example  at  least  is  said  to  have  been  as  activt 
by  day  as  by  night. 
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but  (niting  in  1S54)  was  then  found  only  in  the  unsettied 
districts. 

The  kalupo  is  about  the  size  of  a  nven,  of  a  gnen  or  bcownisli- 
green  colour,  thickly  freckled  and  irregularly  barred  with  dark 
bnnm,  and  dashed  here  and  there  with  longitudinal  stripes  of 
liglit  yellow.    Examples  are  subject  to  much  variation  in  colour 
and  shade,  and  in  some  the  lower  parts  are  deeply  tinged  with 
yellow.    Externally  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  bird  is  its 
head,  anned  with  a  powerful  beak  that  it  well  knows  how  to  use, 
and  its  face  clothed  with  hairs  and  elongated  feathers  that 
sulfidently  resemble  the  physiognomy  of  an  owl  to  justify  the 
generic  name  bestowed  upon  it.    0(  its  internal  structure  little 
has  been  described,  and  that  not  always  correctly.    Its  furcula 
has  been  said  ^Proe.  Zaal.  Society,  1874,  p.  594)  to  be  "  lost," 
whereas  the  clavicles,  which  in  most  birds  unite  to  form  that 
bone,  are  present,- though  they  do  not  meet,  while  in  like  manner 
the  bird  has  been  declared  (op.  eif.,  1867,  p.  634,  note)  to  furnish 
among  the  Carinalae  "  the  only  apparent  exception  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  keel "  to  the  sternum.    The  keel,  however,  is  undoubt- 
edly there,  as  remarked  by  Blanchard  {Ann.  Nat.  Sc,  Zoologie, 
4th  series,  vol.  zi.  p.  83)  and  A.  Milne  Edwards  (Ois.  Foss.  dt  la 
Frana,  ii<  516),  and,  though  much  reduced  in  size,  is  nearly  as 
nuchdevelopeidasintbeCiodoandtheOcydrome.    The  aborted 
condition  of  this  process  can  hardly  be  regarded  but  in  connexion 
with  the  incapacity  of  the  bird  for  flight,  and  may  Very  likely  be 
the  result  of  disuse.    There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  considering  this  genus  the  type  of  a  separate  family 
of  PsiUaci;  bat  whether  it  stands  alone  or  some  other  forms 
(Paoporia  or  Gtopsittaeus,  fot  example,  which  in  coloration  and 
habits  present  some  curious  analogies)  should  be  placed  with  it, 
must  await  future  determinatiOD.    In  captivity  the  kakapo  is 
said  to  show  much  intelligence,  as  well  as  an  affectionate  and 
playful  disposition.     Unfortunately  it  docs  not  seem  to  share 
the  longevity  characteristic  of  most  parrots,  and  none  that  has 
been  held  in  confinement  appears  to  havp  long  survived,  while 
many  succumb  speedily. 

For  further  details  lee  Gould's  Biriii  of  AialraUa  Gi-  347),  and 
HatMook  <ii.  sm) ;  Dr  Finsch '9  Cm  PaMf  noi  (i.  241 ) ,  and  Sir  Walter 
Buller's  Birit  0]  Nea  Zealand  especially.  (A.  N.) 

KAKAR,  a  Pathan  tribe  on  the  Zhob  valley  frontier  of  Balu- 
chbtan.  The  Kakars  inhabit  the  back  of  the  Suliman  mountains 
between  Quetta  and  the  Gomal  river,  they  are  a  very  ancient 
race,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  in  possession  of  these 
slopes  long  before  the  advent  of  Afghan  or  Arab.  They  are 
divided  into  many  distinct  tribes  who  have  no  connexion  beyond 
tlie  common  name  of  Kakar.  Not  only  is  there  no  chief  of  the 
Kakars,  or  general  jirgak  (or  council)  of  the  whole  tribe,  but  in 
most  cases  there  are  no  recognized  heads  of  the  different  clans. 
In  1901  they  numbered  105,444.  During  the  second  Afghan 
War  the  Kaikars  caused  some  annoyance  on  the  British  line  of 
communications;  and  the  Kakars  inhabiting  the  Zhob  valley 
were  punished  by  the  Zhob  valley  expedition  of  1S84. 

KALA-AZAR,or  Dum-Dum  fever,  a  tropical  disease,  character- 
ized by  remittent  fever,  anaemia  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
(splenomegaly)  and  often  of  the  liver.  It  is  due  to  a  protoioon 
parasite  (see  PASAsmC  Diseases),  discovered  in  rgoo  by  Leish- 
man  in  the  spleen,  and  b  of  a  malarial  type.  The  treatment  is 
simiUr  to  that  for  malaria.  In  Assam  giwd  results  have  been 
obtained  by  segregation. 

KALABAOH,  a  town  of  British  India  in  the  Mianwali  district 
o(  the  Punjab.  Pop.  (igoi),  5814.  It  is  picturesquely  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Salt  range,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus, 
opposite  the  railway  station  of  Mari.  The  houses  nestle  against 
the  side  of  a  precipitous  hill  of  sdid  rock-salt,  piled  in  successive 
tieis.  tbe  roof  of  each  tier  fonnhig  the  street  which  passes  in  front 
of  the  row  immediately  above,  and  a  cliff,  also  of  pure  rock-salt, 
towers  above  the  town.  The  supply  of  salt,  which  is  worked 
from  open  quarries,  is  practically  inexhaustible.  Alum  also 
occurs  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  forms  a  considerable  item 
of  locml  trade.    Iron  implements  are  manufactured. 

KALACH.   also   known    as   DoHsiuyA,    a   village   of  S.E. 
Russia.,  in  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  a  river  port  on 


the  Don,  31  m.  N.E.  of  Nizhne-Chirskays,  in  4]*  30'  E.  and  48* 
43'  N.  Its  permanent  papulation,  only  about  iioo,  increases 
greatly  in  summer.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  railway  (45  m.) 
which  connects  the  Don  with  TSaritsyn  on  the  Volga,  and  all  the 
goods  (especially  fish,  petroleum,  cereals  and  timber)  biougfat 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  up  the  Volga  and  destined  for  middle 
Russia,  or  for  export  through  the  Sea  of  Azov,  are  unloaded  at 
Tsaritsyn  and  sent  over  to  Kalach  on  the  Don. 

KAL4HANIH  (formerly  Kaeokd),  a  feudatory  state  of  India, 
which  was  transferred  from  the  Central  Provinces  to  the  Orissa 
division  of  Bengal  in  1905.  A  range  of  the  Eastern  Chats  runs 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  through  the  stale,  with  open  undulating 
country  to  the  north.  Area  3745  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  350,529; 
estimated  revenue,  £8000;  tribute,  £800.  The  inhabitants 
mostly  belong  to  the  aboriginal  race  of  Khonds.  A  murderous 
outbreak  against  Hindu  settlers  called  for  armed  intervention 
in  1882.  The  chief,  Raghu  Kishor  Deo,  was  murdered  by  a 
servant  in  1897,  and  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  Brij  Mohan 
Deo,  the  state  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  British  political  agent. 
The  capital  is  Bhawani  Patna. 

ICALAHARI  DESERT,  a  region  of  South  Africa,  lying  mainly 
between  30°  and  28°  S.  and  19°  and  24°  E.,  and  covering  fully 
130,000  sq.  m.  The  greater  part  of  this  territory  forms  the 
western  portion  of  the  (British)  Bcchuanaland  protectorate,  but 
it  extends  south  into  that  part  of  Bcchuanaland  annexed  to  the 
Cape  and  west  into  German  South-West  Africa.  The  Orange 
river  marks  its  southern  limit;  westward  it  reaches  to  the  foot  of 
the  Nana  and  Danutra  hills,  eastward  to  the  cultivable  parts 
of  Bcchuanaland,  northward  and  north-westward  to  the  valley 
of  the  Okavango  and  the  bed  of  Lake  Ngami.  The  Kalahari, 
part  of  the  immense  inner  table-land  of  South  Africa,  has  an 
average  elevation  of  over  3000  ft.  with  a  general  slope  from  east 
to  west  and  a  dip  northward  to  Ngami.  Described  by  Robert 
Moffat  as  "  the  southern  Sahara,"  the  Kalahari  resembles  the 
great  desert  of  North  Africa  in  being  generally  arid  and  in  being 
scored  by  the  beds  of  dried-up  rivers.  It  presents  however 
many  points  of  difference  from  the  Sahara.  The  surface  soil 
is  mainly  red  sand,  but  in  places  limestone  overlies  shale  and 
conglomerates.  The  ground  is  undulating  and  its  appearance 
is  comparable  with  that  of  the  ocean  at  times  of  heavy  swell. 
The  crests  of  the  waves  are  represented  by  sand  dunes,  rising 
from  30  to  lOO  ft.;  the  troughs  between  the  dunes  vary  greatly 
in  breadth.  On  the  eastern  border  long  tongues  of  sand  project 
into  the  veld,  while  the  veld  in  places  penetrates  far  into  the 
desert.  There  are  also,  and  especially  along  the  river  beds, 
extensive  mud  Hats.  After  heavy  rain  these  become  pans  or 
lakes,  and  water  is  then  also  found  in  mud-bottomed  pools  along 
the  beds  of  the  rivers.  The  water  in  the  pans  is  often  brackish, 
and  in  some  cases  thickly  encrusted  with  salt.  Pans  also  occur 
in  crater-like  depressions  where  rock  rises  above  tbe  desert  sands. 
A  tough,  sun-bleached  grass,  growing  knee-high  in  tufts  at 
intervids  of  about  15  in.,  covers  the  dunes  and  gives  the 
general  colour  of  the  landscape.  Considerable  parts  of  the 
Kalahari,  chiefly  in  the  west  and  north,  are  however  covered 
with  dense  scrub  and  there  are  occasional  patches  of' forest. 
Next  to  the  lack  of  water  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  desert 
are  the  tuberous  and  herbaceous  plants  and  the  large  numbers 
of  big  game  found  in  it.  Of  the  plants  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  water-melon,  of  which  both  the  bitter  and  sweet  variety  are 
found,  and  which  supplies  both  man  and  beast  with  water.  The 
game  includes  the  lion,  leopard,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros, 
buffalo,  zebra,  quagga,  many  kinds  of  antelope  (among  them 
the  kudu  and  gnu),  baboon  and  ostrich.  The  elephant,  giraffe 
and  eland  are  also  found.  The  hunting  of  these  three  hut-tiamed 
animals  is  prohibited,  and  for  all  game  there  is  a  close  time  from 
the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  February. 

The  dimate  is  hot,  dry  and  healthy,  save  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  large  marshes  in  the  north,  where  malarial  fever  is  preva- 
lent. In  this  region  the  drainage  is  N.E.  to  the  great  Makarikari 
marsh  and  the  Botletle,  the  river  connecting  the  marsh  with  the 
Ngami  system.  In  tbe  south  tbe  drainage  is  towards  the  Orange. 
The  Molopo  and  tbe  Kuniman,  which  in  their  upper  course  in 
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eastern  Bcchuaiuland  are  perennial  it  reams,  lose  their  water 
by  evaporation  and  percolation  on  their  way  westward  through 
the  Kalahari.  The  Molopo,  a  very  imposing  river  on  the  map, 
is  dry  in  its  lower  stretches.  'The  annual  rainfall  does  not 
exceed  10  in.  It  occurs  in  the  summer  months,  September  to 
March,  and  chiefly  in  thunderstorms.  The  country  is  suffering 
(rom  progressive  desiccation,  but  there  is  good  evidence  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  not  far  beneath  the  surface.  In  the 
water-melon  season  a  few  while  farmers  living  on  th^dge  of 
the  desert  send  their  herds  thither  to  graze.  Such  few  spots  as 
have  been  under  cultivation  by  artificial  irrigation  yield  excellent 
returns  to  the  fanner;  but  the  chief  commercial  products  of  the' 
desert  are  the  skins  of  animals. 

The  Kalahari  is  the  home  of  wandering  Bushmen  {g.v.).  who  live 
entirely  by  the  chase,  killing  their  prey  with  poisoned  arrows,  of 
Ba-Kalahari,  and  along  the  western  border  of  Hottentots,  who  are 
both  hunters  and  cattle-rearers.  The  Ba-Kalahari  (men  ol  the 
Kalahari),  who  constitute  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  appear 
to  belong  to  the  Batau  tribe  of  the  Bechuanas.  now  no  lopeer 
liaving  separate  tribal  existence,  and  traditionally  reported  to  De 
the  oldest  of  the  Bechuana  tribes.  Their  features  are  markedly 
negroid,  though  their  skin  is  less  black  than  that  of  many  negro 
peoples.  They  have  thin  legs  and  arms.  The  Ba-Kalahari  are 
said  to  have  possessed  enormous  herds  of  large  homed  cattle  until 
deprived  of  them  and  driven  into  the  desert  by  a  fresh  migration  ot 
more  powerful  Bechuana  tribes.  Unlike  the  Bushmen,  and  in  spite 
of  desert  life,  the  Ba-Kalahari  have  a  true  passion  for  agriculture 
and  cattle-breeding.  They  carefully  cultivate  their  gardens,  though 
in  many  cases  all  they  can  grow  is  a  scanty  supply  of  melons  and 
pumpkms,  and  they  rear  small  herds  of  goats.  They  are  also  clever 
Dunters,  and  from  the  neighbouring  Bechuana  chiefs  obtain  spears, 
knives,  tobacco  and  dogs  in  exchange  for  the  skins  of  the  animals 
they  kill.  In  disposition  they  are  peaceful  to  timidity,  grave  and 
almost  morose.  Livingstone  states  that  he  never  saw  Ba-Katahari 
children  at  play.  An  ingenious  method  is  employed  to  obtain  water 
where  there  is  no  open  well  or  running  stream.  To  one  end  of  a  reed 
about  3  ft-  long  a  bunch  of  grass  is  tied,  and  this  end  of  the  reed  is 
inserted  in  a  hole  dug  at  a  spot  where  water  is  known  to  exist  under- 
ground, the  wet  sand  being  rammed  down  firmly  round  it.  An  ostrich 
egg-shell,  the  usual  water  vessel,  is  placed  on  the  ground  alongside 
the  reed.  The  water-drawer,  generally  a  woman,  then  sucks  up  the 
water  throiigh  the  reed,  dexterously  squirting  it  into  tn<  .i'Ij.'l'  <:nt 
egg-shell.  To  aid  her  aim  she  places  between  her  lips  n  ~i  [.iw .  the 
other  end  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  shell.  The  shells,  v^lHM1  IiIImI, 
are  buried,  the  object  of  the  Ba-Kalahari  being  to  pr<  <  rvc  their 
supplies  from  any  sudden  raid  by  Bushmen  or  other  iuf.  L.irly 
travellers  stated  that  no  amount  of  bullying  or  huntif^^;  in  a  Ua- 
Kalahari  village  would  result  in  a  find  of  water;  but  that  ■>n  frii  ndly 
relations  being  established  the  natives  would  brinf;  .t  ^'.ipjly, 
however  arid  the  district.  The' British  government  has  since  h^nk 
wells  in  one  or  two  districts  Though  the  Ba  Kalahari  have  no 
religion  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  they  show  traces  of  totcmism, 
and  as  Batau,  i.«.  "  men  of  the  lion,"  revere  rather  than  fear  that 
beast. 

The  Kalahari  was  first  crossed  to  Lake  Ngami  by  David  Living- 
stone, accompanied  by  William  C.  Oswell,  in  1849.  In  1876-1S79  a 
party  of  Boers,  with  about  three  hundred  wagons,  trekked  from  the 
Transvaal  across  the  Kalahari  to  Ngami  and  thence  to  the  hinterland 
of  Angola.  Many  of  the  party,  men,  women  and  children,  perished 
of  thirst  during  the  journey.  Survivors  stated  that  in  all  some 
350  people  and  9000  cattle  died. 

See  Bechuanaland.  Die  Kalahari,  by  Dr  Siegfried  Passargc 
(Berlin,  1904),  is  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  geology,  topography, 
hydrt>grapny,  climate  and  flora  of  the  desert,  with  maps  and  biblio- 
graphy. The  author  spent  two  years  (l896'l896)  in  the  Kalahari. 
See  also  Uiuionory  Tiavtts  and  Rutarcket  sis  South  Africa,  &c,  by 
David  Livingstone  (London,  1857). 

KALUiATA  (officially  KoXdfUU,  (rom  an  ancient  tbwn  near 
the  site),  chief  town  of  the  modem  Greek  nomarchy  of  Messenia 
in  the  Morea,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nedon,  about 
I  m.  (rom  the  sea.  Pop.  (1907),  ij.nj.  There  is  a  suburb  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  On  a  hill  behind  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  a  medieval  castle,  but  no  ancient  Greek  remains  have 
been  discovered,  although  some  travellers  have  identified  the 
lite  with  that  of  the  classical  Pharae  or  Pherae.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  court  of  justice  and  of  an  archbishop.  During  the  middle 
ages  it  was  for  a  time  a  fief  of  the  Villehardouins.  In  1685 
KaUmata  was  captured  by  the  Venetians;  in  1770,  and  again 
in  i83i,itwasthe  revolutionary  headquarters  in  the  Morea.  In 
i8>s  it  was  sacked  by  Ibrahim  Pasha.  Kalamata  is  situated  in 
a  very  fruitful  district,  of  which  it  is  the  emporium.  The  harbour, 
though  recently   improved,  oSeta  little  shelter  to  shipping. 


Vessels  load  and  discharge  by  means  of  lighten,  the  outer 
harbour  having  a  depth  at  entrance  of  34  ft.  and  inside  of  14  It. 
The  inner  harbour  has  a  depth  of  15  ft.  and  is  sheltered  by  a 
breakwater  1640  ft.  in  length;  in  the  winter  months  the  fishing 
craft  take  shelter  in  the  haven  of  Armyro.  The  silk  industry, 
formerly  important,  still  employs  about  joo  women  and  giris 
in  four  spinning  establishments.  Olive  oil  and  silk  are  the  chief 
exports. 

KALAIIAZOO.  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  KaUmaioa 
county,  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Kalamaioo 
River,  about  49  m.S.  of  Grand  Rapidsandi44m.  W.  of  Detroiu 
Pop.  (1900)  24,404,  of  whom  4710  were  foreign-bom;  (191a 
census)  39,437.  It  is  served  by  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana,  the 
Kalamazoo,  Lake  Shore  &  Chicago,  and  the  Chicago,  Kalamir-o 
&  Saginaw  railways,  and  by  intcnirban  electric  lines.  The  dly 
has  a  public  library,  and  is  the  seat  of  Kalamazoo  college 
(Baptist),  which  grew  out  of  the  Kalamazoo  Uterary  institute 
(1833)  and  was  chartered  under  its  present  name  in  1855;  the 
Michigan  female  seminary  (Presbyterian),  established  in  1866; 
the  Western  Sute  normal  school  (1904);  Nazareth  Academy 
(1897),  for  girls;  Barbour  Hall  (1S99),  a  school  for  boys;  two 
private  schools  for  the  feeble-minded;  and  the  Michigad  asylum 
for  the  insane,  opened  in  1859.  The  surrounding  country  is 
famous  for  its  celery,  and  the  city  is  an  important  manufacturing 
centre,  ranking  third  among  the  cities  of  the  state  in  <he  value 
of  its  factory  products  in  1904.  The  value  of  the  factory  pro- 
duct in  1904  was  $13,141,767,  an  increase  of  83-9%  since  190a 
The  waterworks  and  electric-lighting  pUnt  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  muiudpality.  Kalamazoo  was  settled  in  1819, 
was  known  as  Branson  (in  honour  of  Titus  Bronson,  an  early 
settler)  until  1S36,  was  incorporated  as  the  village  of  Kalamazoo 
in  1838,  and  in  1884  became  a  city  under  a  charter  granted  in 
the  preceding  year. 

KALAPDVA,  or  CallapoOya,  a  tribe  and  stock  of  North- 
American  Indians,  whose  former  range  was  the  valley  of  the 
Willamette  River,  Oregon.  They  now  number  little  mote  thas 
a  hundred,  on  a  reservation  on  Grande  Ronde  reservation, 
Oregon. 

KALAT,  the  capital  of  Baluchisun,  situated  in  39°  1'  N.  and 
66°  3s'  E.,  about  6780  ft.  above  sea-Ievel,  88  m.  from  (}uetta. 
The  town  gives  its  name  also  to  a  native  state  with  an  area,  in- 
cluding Makran  and  Kharan,  of  7 1 ,  593  m.  and  a  population  (1901) 
of  470,336.  The  word  Kalat  is  derived  from  kola — a  fortress; 
and  Kalat  is  the  most  picturesque  fortress  in  the  Baluch  high- 
lands. It  crowns  a  low  hill,  round  the  base  of  wUcfa  dnslets 
the.  closely  built  mass  of  flat-roofed  mud  houses  which  form  the 
insignificant  town.  A  miri  or  citadel,  having  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance, dominates  the  town,  and  contains  within  its  walls  the 
(>alace  of  the  khan.  It  was  in  an  upper  toom  of  this  residence 
that  Mehrab  Khan,  ruler  of  Baluchisun,  was  killed  during  the 
storming  of  the  town  and  citadel  by  the  British  troops  at  the 
dose  of  the  first  Afghan  War  in  1839.  In  1901  it  bail  a  popu- 
lation of  only  3000.  The  valleys  immediately  surraonding  the 
fortress  are  well  cultivated  and  thickly  inhabited,  in  apite  ol 
their  elevation  and  the  extremes  of  temperature  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  Recent  surveys  of  Baluchistan  have  determined 
the  position  of  Hozdar  or  Khozdar  (37°  48'  N.,  66*  j8'  E.)  to 
be  about  50  m.  S.  of  Kalat.  Khozdar  was  the  former  capital 
of  Baluchistan,  and  is  as  directly  connected  with  the  soulhero 
branches  of  the  MuUa  Pass  as  Kalat  is  with  the  nottbem.  the 
MuUa  being  the  ancient  trade  route  to  Candava  (Kandabe)  and 
Sind.  In  spite  of  the  rugged  and  barren  nature  of  the  mouniain 
districts  of  the  Kalat  highlands,  the  main  routes  through  them 
(concentrating  on  Khozdar  rather  than  on  Kalat)  are  compara- 
tively easy.  The  old  "  Pathan  vat,"  the  trade  highway  between 
Kalat  and  Katachi  by  the  Hab  valley,  passes  through  Khozdar. 
From  Khozdar  another  route  strikes  a  little  west  of  south  to 
Wad,  and  then  passes  easily  into  Las  Bela.  This  is  the  "  Kohaa 
vat  "  A  third  route  runs  to  Nal,  and  leads  to  the  head  of  ibc 
Kolwa  valley  (meeting  with  no  great  physical  obstruction), 
and  then  strikes  into  the  open  high  road  to  Persia.    Some  of  tbe 
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vaOejrs  about  Kalat  (Mastang,  for  instance)  ate  wide  and  fertile, 
full  of  thriving  villages  and  strikingly  picturesque;  and  in  spite  of 
the  great  preponderance  of  mountain  wilderness  (a  wilderness 
which  is,  however,  in  many  parts  well  adapted  (or  the  pasturage 
of  sheep)  existing  in  the  Sarawan  lowlands  almost  equally  with 
the  Jalawan  big^nds,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  import- 
ance which  the  province  of  Kalat,  anciently  called  Turan  (or 
Tubaran),  maintained  in  the  eyes  of  medieval  Arab  geographers 
(see  Baldcbistan).  New  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  history  of 
Kalat  by  the  translation  of  an  tmpublished  manuscript  obtained 
at  Tatta  by  Mr  Tate,  of  the  Indian  Survey  Department,  who  has 
added  thereto  notes  from  the  Tufhat-uI-Kiram,  for  the  use  of 
which  he  was  indebted  to  Khan  Sahib  Rasul  Baksh,  mukhtiardar 
ofTatta.  According  to  these  authorities,  the  family  of  the  khans 
of  Kahtt  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  not,  as  is  usually  stated,  of 
Brahuic  extraction.  They  belong  to  the  Ahmadiai  branch  of  the 
Mirwari  clan,  which  originally  emigrated  from  Oman  to  the 
Kolwa  valley  of  Mekran.  The  khan  of  Kalat ,  M  ir  Mahmud  Khan, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  1893,  is  the  leading  chieftain  in  the 
Baluch  Confederacy.  The  revenue  of  the  khan  is  estimated  at 
nearly  £60,000,  including  subsidies  from  the  British  government; 
and  an  accrued  surplus  of  £140,000  has  been  invested  in  Indian 
securities. 

See  G.  P.  Tate,  Katat  (Calcutta,  1896);  BaliuUslan  Dislrtcl 
CoteUm,  vol.  vi.  (Bombay,  1907).  (T.  K.  H.'J 

KALAT-I-OHILZAl,  a  fort  in  Afghanistan.    It  is  situated  on 
an  isolated  rocky  eminence  5543  ft.  above  sea-level  and  300  ft. 
above  the  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tamak,  on  the 
road  between  Kabul  and  Kandahar,  87  m.  from  Kandahar  and 
929  m.  from  Kabul.    It  is  celebrated  for  its  gallant  defence  by 
Captain  Craigie  and  a  sepoy  garrison  against  the  Afghans  in  the 
first  Afghan  War  of  1842.    In  memory  of  this  feat  of  arms,  the 
lath  Pioneers  still  bear  the  name  of  "The  Kalat-i-Ghilzai 
Regiment,"  and  carry  a  special  colour  with  the  motto  "Invicta." 
KAU,  JOHANN  ("  Baron  de  Kalb  ")  (i7]i-i7go),  German 
soldier  in  the  American  War  of  Independence,  was  born  in 
Huttendorf ,  near  Bayreuth,  on  the  39th  of  June  1 7  2 1 .    He  was  of 
peasant  parentage,  and  left  home  when  he  was  sixteen  to  become 
a  butler;  in  1743  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  a  German  regiment 
in  the  French  service,  calling  himself  at  this  time  Jean  de  Kalb. 
He  served  with  the  French  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion, becoming  captain  in  1747  and  major  in  1756;  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War  he  was  in  the  corps  of  the  comte  de  Brogtie,  render- 
ing great  assistance  to  the  French  after  Rossbach  (November 
1757)  and  showing  great  bravery  at  Bergen  (April  1759);  and  in 
1 763  he  resigned  his  commission.     As  secret  agent,  appointed  by 
Choiseul,  he  visited  America  in  1 76S-1 769  to  inquire  into  the  feel- 
ing of  the  colonists  toward  Great  Britain.    From  his  retirement  at 
Milon  la  Chapelle,  Kalb  went  to  Metz  for  garrison  duty  under 
de  Broglie  in  1775.    Soon  afterwards  he  received  permission  to 
volunteer  in  the  army  of  the  American  colonics,  in  which  the 
rank  of  major-gener^  was  promised  to  him  by  Silas  Oeane. 
After  many  delays  be  sailed  with  eleven  other  ofScets  on  the  ship 
fitted  out  by  Lafayette  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  July  1777. 
His  commisaion  from  Deane was  disallowed,  but  the  Continental 
Congress  granted  him  the  rank  of  major-general  (dating  from  the 
15th  of  September  1777),  and  in  October  he  joined  the  army, 
where  his  growing  admiration  for  Washington  soon  led  him  to 
view  with  disfavour  de  BrogUe's  scheme  for  pulling  a  European 
officer  in  chief  command.    Early  in  1 778,  as  second  in  command 
to  Lafayette  for  the  proposed  expedition  against  Canada,  he 
accompanied  Lafayette  to  Albany;  but  no  adequate  preparations 
had  been  made,  and  the  expedition  was  abandoned.    In  April 
1 780,  he  was  sent  from  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  with  his  division 
of  Maryland  men,  his  Delaware  regiment  and  the  ist  artillery,  to 
relieve  Charleston,  but  on  arriving  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  he 
learned  that  Charleston  had  already  fallen.    In  his  camp  at 
Buffalo  Ford  and  Deep  River,  General  Horatio  Gates  joined  him 
ontbe  >5thof  July;  and  next  day  Gates  led  the  army  by  the  short 
and  desolate  road  directly  towards  Camden.     On  the  iith-i3th 
of  August,  when  Kalb  advised  an  immediate  attack  on  Rawdon, 
Gates  hesitated  and  then  marched  to  a  position  on  the  Salisbury- 


Charlotte  road  which  be  had  previously  refused  to  take.  On  the 
14th  Comwallis  had  occupied  Camden,  and  a  battle  took  place 
there  on  the  i6th  when,  the  other  American  troops  having  broken 
and  fled,  Kalb,  unhorsed  and  fighting  fiercely  at  the  head  ol  his 
right  wing,  was  wounded  eleven  times.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
and  died  on  the  t9th  of  August  1780  in  Camden.  Here  in  1825 
Lafayette  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  to  him.  In  1887 
a  statue  of  him  by  Ephraim  Keyser  was  dedicated  in  Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

See  Fricdrich  Kapp,  Lthtn  ia  amirihuiiulm  Generals  Johann 
Kalb  (Stuttgart,  1862;  English  version,  privately  printed,  New 
York,  1870),  which  is  summariied  in  George  W.  Greene's  The 
German  Blount  in  Uu  War  ef  American  Indeptniena  (New  York, 
1876). 

KALCKREDTH     (or    KALKKEtmi),    FRIEDRICH     ADOLF. 

Count  von  (1737-1818),  Prussian  soldier,  entered  the  regiment 
of  Gardes  du  Corps  in  i7S2,andin  1758  was  adjutant  or  aide  de 
camp  to  Frederick  the  Great's  brother.  Prince  Henry,  with  whom 
he  served  throughout  the  later  stages  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
He  won  special  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Freiberg  (Sept.  29, 
1762),  (or  which  Frederick  promoted  him  major.  Personal 
differences  with  Prince  Henry  severed  their  connexion  in  17M, 
and  for  many  years  Kalckreuth  lived  in  comparative  retirement. 
But  he  made  the  campaign  of  the  War  of  the  Bavarian  Succession 
as  a  colonel,  and  on  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  II.  was 
restored  to  favour.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  major- 
general  in  the  invasion  of  Holland  in  1787,  and  by  1792  had  be- 
come count  and  lieutenant-general.  Under  Brunswick  he  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  campaign  of  Valmy  in  1 792,  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Mainz  in  1793,  and  the  battle  of  Kaiserslautecn  in 
1794.  In  the  campaigns  against  Napoleon  in  1806  he  played  a 
marked  part  for  good  or  evil,  both  at  AueistKdt  and  in  the  miser- 
able retreat  of  the  beaten  Prussians.  In  1807  be  defended  Danzig 
for  78  days  against  the  French  under  Marshal  Lcfebvre,  with  far 
greater  skill  and  energy  than  he  had  shown  in  the  previous  year. 
He  was  promoted  6eld  marshal  soon  afterwards,  and  conducted 
manyof  the  negotiationsat  Tilsit.  He  died  as  governor  of  Berlin 
in  1818. 

The  DiclUs  du  Feldmarichal  Kalckreuth  were  published  by  his  son 
(Paris,  18^). 

KALCKREUTH,  LEOPOLD,  Count  von  (1855-  ),  German 
painter,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  famous  field-marshal  (see 
above),  was  born  at  Dusscldorf,  received  his  first  training  at 
Weimar  from  his  father,  the  landscape  painter  Count  Stanislaus 
von  Kalckreuth  (1820-1894),  and  subsequently  studied  at  the 
academies  of  Weimar  and  Munich.  Although  he  painted  some 
portraits  remarkable  for  their  power  of  expression,  he  devoted 
himself  principally  to  depicting  with  relentless  realism  the 
monotonous  life  of  the  fishing  folk  on  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the 
peasants  in  the  fields.  His  palette  is  joyless,  and  almost  melan- 
choly, and  in  his  technique  he  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  im- 
pressionists. He  was  one  of  the  founders  o(  the  secessionist 
movement.  From  1885  to  1890  Count  von  Kalckreuth  was 
professor  at  the  Weimar  ait  school.  In  1890  he  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship and  retired  to  his  estate  of  HOckrichl  in  Silesia,  where 
he  TCcupied  himself  in  painting  subjects  drawn  from  the  life  of 
the  country-folk.  In  1895  he  became  a  professor  at  the  art 
school  at  Karisruhe.  The  Munich  Pinakothek  has  his  "Rain- 
bow "  and  the  Dresden  Gallery  his  "  Old  Age."  Among  his 
chief  works  are  the  "  Funeral  at  Dachau,"  "  Homewards," 
"  Wedding  Procession  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,"  "  The 
Gleaners,"  "  Old  Age,"  "  Before  the  Fish  Auction,"  "Summer," 
and  "  Going  to  School." 

See  A.  Ph.  W.  v.  Kalckreuth,  Ceuh.  der  Hmem,  Freihtrren  uni 
Crafen  von  KaUkreulk  (Potsdam,  1904). 

KALEIDOSCOPE  (from  Gr.  mUs,  beautiful,  «7Soi,  form,  and 
amrttv,  to  view).  The  article  Reflection  explains  the  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  images  formed  by  two  mirrors  inclined  at 
an  angle  which  is  a  sub-multiple  of  four  right  angles.  This  is 
the  principle  of  the  kaleidoscope,  an  optical  toy  which  received 
its  present  form  at  the  bands  of  Sir  David  Brewster  about  the 
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year  iSij,  and  which  at  once  became  exceedingly  popular  owing 
to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  images  and  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  ctmngcs  from  one  graceful  form  to  another.  A 
hundred  years  earlier  R.  Bradley  had  employed  a  similar  arrange- 
ment which  seems  to  have  passed  into  oblivion  {Nrui  Improvemenls 
tj  Planlinf  and  Cariming,  17 10).  The  instnunent  has  been 
extensively  used  by  designers.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists 
of  a  tube  about  twelve  inches  long  containing  two  glass  plates, 
extending  along  its  whole  length  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  60°. 
The  eye-end  of  the  tube  is  closed  by  a  metal  plate  having  a  small 
hole  at  its  centre  near  the  intersection  of  the  glass  plates.  The 
other  end  is  closed  by  a  plate  of  muScd  glass  at  the  distance  of 
distinct  vision,  and  parallel  to  this  is  fixed  a  plate  of  clear  glass. 
In  the  intervening  space  (the  objat-lmx)  are  contained  a  number 
of  fragments  of  brilliantly  coloured  glass,  and  as  the  tube  is 
turned  round  its  axis  these' fragments  alter  their  positions  and 
give  rise  to  the  various  patterns.  A  third  reflecting  plate  is 
sometimes  employed,  the  cross-section  of  the  three  farming  an 
equilateral  triangle.  Sir  David  Brewster  modified  his  apparatus 
by  moving  the  object-box  and  dosing  the  end  of  the  tube  by  a 
kns  of  short  focus  which  forms  images  of  distant  objects  at  the 
distance  of  distinct  vision.  These  images  take  the  place  of  the 
coloured  fragments  of  glass,  and  they  are  symmetrically  multi- 
plied by  the  minors.  In  the  polyangvlar  kaleidoscope  the  angle 
between  the  mirrorscanbealteredat  pleasure.  Such  instruments 
are  occasionally  found  in  old  collections  of  philosophical  appara- 
tus and  they  have  been  used  in  order  to  explain  to  students  the 
formation  of  multiple  images.  (C.J.J.) 

KALERGIS,  DIMITRI  (Demetrios)  (1803-1867),  Greek 
atatesman,  was  a  Cretan  by  birth,  studied  medicine  at  Paris  and 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Greek  Independence  went  to  the 
Morca  and  joined  the  insurgents.  He  fought  under  Karaiskakis, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks  before  Athens  and  mulcted  of 
an  ear;  later  he  acted  as  aide  de  camp  to  the  French  philhellcne 
Colonel  Fabvier  and  to  Count  Capo  d'Istria,  president  of  Greece. 
In  183a  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1843,  as  com- 
mander of  •  cavalry  division,  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
insurrection  which  forced  King  Otto  to  dismiss  his  Bavarian 
ministen.  He  was  appointed  military  commandant  of  Athens 
and  aide  de  camp  to  the  king,  but  after  the  fall  of  the  Mavro- 
cordato  ministry  in  1845  was  (arced  to  go  into  exile,  and  spent 
several  years  in  London,  where  he  became  an  intimate  of  Prince 
Louis  Napoleo.1.  In  184S  he  made  an  abortive  descent  on  the 
Greek  coast,  in  the  hope  of  revolutionizing  the  kingdom.  He 
was  captured,  but  soon  released  and,  after  a  stay  in  the  island 
of  Zante,  went  to  Paris  (1853).  At  the  instance  of  the  Western 
Powers  he  was  recalled  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  and 
appointed  minister  of  war  in  the  reconstituted  Mavrocordato 
cabinet  (1854).  He  was,  however,  disliked  by  King  Otto  and 
his  consort,  and  in  October  1855  was  forced  to  resign.  In  2861 
he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Paris,  in  which 
capacity  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  negotiations  which 
followed  the  fall  of  the  Bavarian  dynasty  and  led  to  the  accession 
of  Prince  George  of  Denmark  to  the  Greek  throne. 

KALBWAIA,  or  Kalevau,  the  name  of  the  Finnish  national 
epos.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  three  sons  of  Kalewa  (or 
Finland),  viz.  the  ancient  W£inSm5incn,  the  inventor  of  the 
sacred  harp  Kantcle;  the  cunning  art-smith,  Ilmatinen;  and  the 
gallant  Lemminkiincn,  who  is  a  sort  of  Arctic  Don  Juan.  The 
adventures  of  these  three  heroes  are  wound  about  a  plot  for 
securing  in  marriage  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Louhi,  a  hero 
from  Pohjola,  a  land  of  the  cold  north.  Ilmarinen  is  set  to 
construct  a  magic  mill,  the  Sanpo,  which  grinds  out  meal,  salt 
and  gold,  and  as  this  has  fallen  into  thp  hands  of  the  folk  of 
Pohjola,  it  is  needful  to  recover  it.  Hie  poem  actually  opens, 
however,  with  a  very  poetical  theoiy  of  the  origin  of  the  world. 
The  vir^n  daughter  of  the  atmosphere,  Luonnota^  wanders  for 
seven'  hundred  years  in  space,  until  she  bethinks  her  to  invoke 
Ukko,  the  northern  Zeus,  who  sends  his  eagle  to  her;  this  bird 
makes  its  nest  on  the  knees  of  Luonnotar  and  lays  in  it  seven 
eggs.  Cat  of  the  substance  of  these  eggs  the  visible  world  is 
made.    But  It  is  empty  and  sterile  until  WUnilmOittcn  descends 


upon  it  and  woos  the  exquisite  Aino.    She  disappears  into  space, 

and  it  is  to  recover  from  his  loss  and  to  find  another  bride  that 
WHinHmdincn  makes  his  series  of  epical  adventures  in  the  dismal 
country  of  Pohjola.  Various  episodes  of  great  strangeness  and 
beauty  accompany  the  lengthy  recital  of  the  struggle  to  acquire 
the  magical  Sanpo,  which  gives  prosperity  to  whoever  possesses 
it.  In  the  midst  of  a  battle  the  Sanpo  is  broken  and  falls  into 
the  sea,  but  one  fragment  floats  on  the  waves,  and,  being  stranded 
on  theshoresof  Finland, secureseternalfclicily  for  that  country. 
At  the  very  close  of  the  poem  a  virgin,  Mariatla,  brings  forth  a 
king  who  drives  WiiinimSinen  out  of  the  country,  and  this  is 
understood  to  refer  to  the  ultimate  conquest  of  Paganism  by 
Christianity. 

The  Kalavala  was  probably  composed  at  various  times  and  by 
various  bards,  but  always  in  sympathy  with  the  latent  traditions 
of  the  Finnish  race,  and  with  a  mixture  of  symbolism  and  realism 
exactly  accordant  with  the  instincts  of  that  race.  While  in  the 
other  antique  epics  of  the  world  bloodshed  takes  a  predominant 
place,  the  Kaiewala  is  characteristically  gentle,  lyrical  and  even 
domestic,  dwelling  at  great  length  on  situations  of  moral  beauty 
and  romantic  pathos.  It  is  entirely  concerned  with  the  folk-lore 
and  the  traditions  of  the  primeval  Finnish  race.  The  poem  b 
written  in  eight-syllabled  trochaic  verse,  and  an  idea  of  its  style 
may  be  obtained  from  Longfellow's  Hiawaifia,  which  is  a  pretty 
true  imitation  of  the  Finnish  epic. 

Until  the  19th  century  the  KaUvdla  existed  only  in  fragments  in 
the  memories  and  on  the  lips  of  the  peasants.  A  collection  of  a  few 
of  these  scattered  songs  was  published  in  1822  by  Dr  Zacharitts 
Topelius,  but  it  was  not  until  1835  that  anything  like  a  complete 
and  systematically  arranged  collection  was  given  to  the  world  by 
Dr  Efias  L6nnrot.  For  years  Dr  Lonnrot  wandered  from  pUce  la 
place  in  the  most  remote  districts,  living  with  the  peasantry,  and 
taking  down  from  their  lips  all  that  they  knew  of  their  popular  songs. 
Some  of  the  most  valuable  were  discovered  in  the  governments  of 
Archangel  and  Olonctz,  After  unwearied  diligence  L5nnn>t  was 
successful  in  collecting  12,000  lines.  These  he  arranged  as  methodi- 
cally as  he  could  into  thirty-two  runes  or  cantos,  which  he  publi^ied 
exactly  as  he  heard  them  sung  or  chanted.  Continuing  his  re- 
aearchcs,  Dr  Lfinnrot  publish^  in  1840  a  new  edition  of  22.703 
verses  in  fifty  runes.  A  still  more  complete  text  was  published  by 
A.  V.  Forsraan  in  1S87,  The  importance  of  this  inc^genous  epic 
was  at  once  recogniacd  in  Europe,  and  translations  wen:  made  tolo 
Swedish,  German  and  French.  Several  translations  into  English 
exist,  the  fullest  being  that  by  J.  M.  Crawford  in  1888.  The  best 
foreign  editions  are  those  of  Castren  in  Swedish  (1844),  Leouzon  le 
Due  m  French  (1845  and  1868),  Schiefncr  in  German  (1852).  (E.  G.) 

KALOAN  (Chanc-Chia  K'ow),  a  city  of  China,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chih-li,  with  a  population  estimated  at  from  70,000  to 
1 00,00a  It  lies  in  the  line  of  the  Great  Wall,  1 2 3  m.  by  rail  N. W. 
of  Peking,  oomtnanding  an  important  pass  between  China  and 
Mongolia.  I  ts  position  is  stated  as  in  40°  50' N.  and  114°  54'  E., 
and  its  height  above  the  sea  as  2810  ft.  The  valley  amid  the 
mountains  in  which  it  is  situated  is  under  excellent  cultivation, 
and  thickly  studded  with  villages.  Kalgan  consists  of  a  walled 
town  or  fortress  and  suburbs  3  m.  long.  The  streets  arc  wide, 
and  excellent  shops  are  abundant;  but  the  ordinary  houses  have 
an  unusual  appearance,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  mostly  roofed 
with  earth  and  become  covered  with  green-sward.  Laq^ 
quantities  of  soda  are  manufactured;  and  the  town  is  the  scat 
of  a  very  extensive  transit  trade.  In  October  1909  it  was  con- 
nected by  railway  with  Peking.  In  early  autumn  long  lines  of 
camels  come  in  from  all  quarters  for  the  conveyance  of  the  tea- 
chests  from  Kalgan  to  Kiakhta;  and  each  caravan  usually  makes 
three  journeys  in  the  winter.  Some  Russian  merchants  have 
permanent  residences  and  warehouses  just  outside  the  gate.  On 
the  way  to  Peking  the  road  passes  over  a  beautiful  bridge  of  seven 
arches,  ornamented  with  marble  figures  of  animals.  The  aanae 
Kalgan  is  Mongolian,  and  means  a  barrier  or  "  gatc-beaaa." 

KALGOORLIE,  a  mining  town  of  Western  Austrah'a,  a4  m. 
byrailE.N.E.afCoolgardie.  Pop.  (1900,6652.  It  is  a  thrivicg 
town  with  an  electric  tramway  service,  and  is  the  junction  of  four 
lines  of  railway.  The  gold-field,  discovered  in  1893,  is  very 
rich,  supporting  about  15,000  miners.  Tht  town  is  supplied 
with  water,  like  Coolgatdie,  from  a  source  near  Perth  360  n. 
distaa). 
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KUt  (black),  or  Kill  Ua  (the  Blade  Mother),  in  Hindu 
mythology,  the  goddess  of  destmction  and  death,  the  wife 
of  Siva.  According  to  one  theory,  Calcutta  owes  it*  name  to 
her,  being  originally  Kalighat,  "  Kali's  landing-place."  Siva's 
consort  has  many  names  (».g.  Dnrga,  Bhawani,  Parvati,  Ice). 
Her  idol  is  black,  with  four  arms,  and  red  palms  to  the  hands. 
Her  eyes  are  red,  and  her  face  and  breasu  are  besmeared  with 
blood.  Hcrhairis matt«l,andshehaipfO)ectingfaiig-Uketeeth, 
between  which  protrudes  a  tongue  dripping  with  blood.  She 
wears  a  necklace  of  skulls,  her  earrings  are  dead  bodies,  and  she 
is  girded  with  serpents.  She  stands  on  the  body  of  Siva,  to 
account  for  which  altitude  there  is  an  elaborate  legend.  She  is 
more  worshipped  in  Gondwana  and  the  forest  tracts  to  the  east 
and  south  of  it  than  in  any  other  part  of  India.  Formeriy 
human  sacrifice  was  the  essential  of  her  ritual  The  victim, 
always  •  male,  was  taken  to  het  temple  after  sunset  and  im- 
prisoned there.  When  morning  came  he  was  dead:  the  priests 
told  Ihe  people  that  Kali  had  sucked  his  blood  in  the  night.  At 
Dantewara  in  Bastar  there  is  a  famous  shrine  of  Kali  under  the 
name  of  Danteswari.  Here  many  a  human  head  has  been 
presented  on  her  altar.  About  iSjo  it  is  said  that  upwards  of 
twenty-five  luU-grown  men  were  immolated  at  once  by  the  raja. 
Cutting  their  flesh  and  burning  portions  of  their  body  were 
*  among  the  acts  of  devotion  of  her  worahippers.  Kali  ia'goddess 
of  small-pox  and  cholera.  The  Thugs  murdered  their  victims 
in  her  honour,  and  to  her  the  sacred  pickaxe,  wheiewitb  their 
graves  were  dug,  was  consecrated. 

The  Hcok-swinpxt   Palnal   {Ckunuk  or  Ckunuk   Pu;a), 
one   of   the    most    notable   celebrations    in    honour   of   the 
goddess  Kali,  has  now  been  prohibited  in  British  territory. 
Those  who  had  vowed  themselves  to  self-tortute  submitted  to 
be  swtuig  in  the  air  supported  only  by  hooks  passed  through  the 
muscles  over  the  blade-bones.    These  hooks  were  hung  from  a 
long  crossbeam,  which  see-sawed  upon  a  huge  upright  pole. 
Hoisted  into  the  air  by  men  pulling  down  the  other  end  of  the 
gee-saw  beam,  the  victim  was  then  whirled  round  in  s  circle. 
The  torture  usually  lasted  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
See  A.  A.  Macdoncll,  Valit  MfOulcty  (Scraisburg,  1897). 
KALIDASA.  the  most  illustrious  name  among  the  writers  of 
the  second  epoch  of  Sanskrit  literature,  which,  as  contrasted 
with  the  age  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  may  be  characterized  as  the 
period  of  artificial  poetry.    Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  historical 
sense  in  the  Hindu  race,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  chronological 
exactness  the  lifetime  of  either  KAUdSsa  or  any  other  Sanskrit 
author.    Native  tradition  places  him  In  the  ist  century  B.C.; 
but  the  evidence  on  which  this  belief  rests  is  worthless.    The 
works  of  the  poet  contain  no  allusions  by  which  their  date  can 
be  directly  determined;  yet  the  extremely  corrupt  form  of  the 
Prakrit  or  popular  dialects  spoken  by  the  women  and  the  sub- 
ordinate characters  in  his  plays,  as  compared  with  the  Prlkrit 
in  inscriptions  of  ascertained  age,  led  such  authorities  as  Weber 
and  Lassen  to  agree  in  fixing  on  the  }rd  century  a.d.  as  the 
approrimate  period  to  which  the  writings  of  Kllidasa  should 
be  referred. 

He  was  one  of  the  "  nine  gems  "  at  the  court  of  King  Vikra- 
maVlityB  or  Vikrama,  at  Ujjain,  and  the  tendency  is  now  to 
regard  the  latter  as  having  flourished  about  ad.  375;  others, 
however,  place  him  as  late  as  the  6th  century.  The  richness  of 
his  creative  fancy,  his  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  his  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauties  o[  nature,  combined  Mth  remarkable 
powers  of  description,  place  Kalidlsa  In  the  first  rank  of  Oriental 
poets.  The  effect,  however,  of  his  productions  as  a  whole  is 
yearly  marred  by  extreme  artificiality  of  diction,  which,  though 
to  a  less  extent  than  in  other  Hindu  poets,  not  unfrcquently 
takes  the  form  of  puerile  conceits  and  plays  on  words.  In  this 
respect  his  writings  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the  more 
gen  uinc  poetry  of  the  Vedas.  Though  a  true  poet,  be  is  wanting 
in  that  artistic  sense  of  proportion  so  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
mind,  which  exactly  adjusts  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  combines 
form  and  matter  into  an  inseparable  poetic  unity.  Kjllidasa's 
fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  dramas,  but  he  is  also  distinguished  as 
an  epic  and  a  lyric  poet 


(1838),  by  E.  Lobedanz  (l,eipci«,  1861)  and  F.  Bollen&en  (Petersburg, 
1845).  There  is  also  an  En^sh  edition  fay  Monier  Williams,  a 
metrical  and  prose  version  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  and  a  literal 


He  wttite  three  play*,  the  plat*  of  which  all  bears  general  resem- 
blance, ioasmuch  u  they  oonaiat  of  love  iDtrigues,  which,  after 
numerous  and  seemingly  insurmountable  imoedlments  of  a  similar 
nature,  are  ultimately  Drought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Of  these,  SakmlaU  is  that  which  has  always  justly  enjoyed  the 
greatest  fame  and  popularity.  The  unqualified  praise  bestowed 
upon  it  by  Goethe  aumciently  narantee*  its  poetu;  merit.  There 
are  two  recensions  of  the  text  in  India,  the  Bengali  and  llie  Devanl- 
gari,  the  latter  being  generally  considered  older  and  purer.  SakuH- 
laid  was  first  translated  into  English  by  Sir  William  Jones  (Calcutta, 
1789),  who  used  the  Bengali  recension.  It  was  soon  after  translated 
into  German  by  G.  Fotster  (1791 ;  new  ed.  Leipsig,  1879).  An 
edition  of  the  Sanskrit  original,  with  French  translation,  was  pub- 
lished by  A.  L.  Chizy  at  Paris  in  1830.  This  formed  the  basis  of  a 
translation  by  B.  Hirael  (Zurich,  1830);  later  trans,  by  L.  Friize 
(Chemnitx,  1876).  Other  editions  of  the  Bengali  recension  were 
published  by  Preina  Chandra  (Calcutta,  i860)  for  the  use  of  European 
students  and  by  R.  Pischel  (and  ed.,  Kiel,  1886).  The  Devanaeari 
recension  was  first  edited  by  0.  Bfihtlingk  (Bonn,  1842),  with  a 
German  translation.  On  this  were  based  the  succt^ssivc  German 
translations  of  E.  Meier  (Tfibingen,  1851)  and  E.  Lobedanz  (8th 
cd.,  Leipzig,  1893^.  The  aame  recension  has  been  edited  by  Or  C. 
Burkhard  with  a  Sanskrit-Latin  vocabulary  and  short  Pr&knt  gram- 
mar (Breslau,  1872),  and  by  Professor  Monier  Williams  (Oxford,  2nd 
ed.  1876).  who  also  translated  the  drama  (5th  cd.,  1887).  There  is 
another  translatkm  by  P.  N.  Paunlcar  (Poona,  |88»-  ).  There 
are  also  a  South  Indian  and  a  Cashmir  recension. 

The  Vikramontt^,^  or  VrvaA  won  by  Valour^  abounds  with  fine 
lyrical  passages,  and  is  of  alt  Indian  dramas  second  only  to  SakutUald 
in  poetic  beauty.  It  was  edited  by  R.  Lenz  (Berlin,  1633)  and  trans- 
lated into  German  by  C.  G.  A.  (tSfer  (Berlin.  1837),  by  B.  Hinel 

' ■     "■ Kl) and F.Bollensen  (Petersburg, 

I  edition  fay  Monier  Williams,  a 
feasor  H.  11.  Wilson,  and  a  literal 
prose  translation  by  Professor  E.  B.  Cowcll  (1851),  The  latest 
editions  are  by  S.  P.  Pandit  (Bombay,  1879)  and  iC  B.  Paranjpe 
(ibid.  1898). 

The  third  play,  ^  entitled  MdiatikUfnimiln,  ha*  considerable 
poetical  and  dramatic  merit,  but  is  confessedly  inferior  to  the  pthcr 
two.  It  possesses  the  advantage,  however,  tnat  its  hero  Agnimitra 
and  it*  heroine  Malavik&  are  more  ordinary  and  human  characters 
than  those  of  the  other  plays.  It  I*  edited  by  O.  F.  Tullbccz 
(Bonn,  1840),  by  Shankar  P.  Pandit,  with  English  note*  (1869),  and 
S.  S.  Ayyar  (Poona,  iSq6);  translated  into  German  by  A.  Weber 
(1S55),  and  into  English  By  C.  H.  Tawncy  (2nd  ed.,  Calcutta,  1898). 
'Two  epic  poems  are  also  attributed  to  K&lid&sa.  The  longer  of 
these  is  entitled  Raihtaamn^  the  subject  of  which  i*  the  same  as 
that  of  the  ROmAyanaj  viz.  the  history  of  Rima,  but  beginning  with 
a  long  account  of  his  ancestors,  the  ancicat  rulers  of  Ayodhy* 
(cd.  by  A.  F.  Stcnzlcr,  London.  1832;  and  with  Eng.  trans,  and  notes 
by  Gopal  Raghunath  Nandargikar,  Poona,  1897;  verse  trans,  by 
P.  de  Laey  Johnstone,  iqoi).  The  other  epic  is  the  Kmntmam- 
bkata^  the  tlieme  of  which  is  the  birth  of  Kum&n,  otherwise  called 
Kilrttikcya  or  Skanda,  god  of  war  (cd.  by  Stcnzlcr,  London,  1838; 
K.  M.  Banerjca,  3rd  ed.  Calcutta,  1872;  I^rvanikara  and  Parab, 
Bombay,  1893;  and  M.  R.  Kale  and  S.  R.  Dharadhara,  ibid.  1907; 
Eng.  trans,  by  R.  T.  Griffith,  1879).  Though  containing  many  fine 
passages,  it  is  tame  a*  a  wboile. 

His  lyrical  poem*  are  the  liegkaduta  and  the  RUusamh&riy.  The 
ISeghaauta,  or  the  Cloud-Messenger,  describes  the  complaint  of  an 
exiled  lover,  and  the  message  he  sends  to  his  wife  by  a  cloud,  ft  i* 
full  of  deep  feeling,  and  abounds  with  fine  descriptions  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  It  was  edited  with  free  English  translation  by 
H.  H.  Wilson  (Calcutta,  1813),  and  by  J.  Gildemcister  (Bonn,  1841); 
a  German  adaptation  by  M.  MQller  appeared  at  K6nigsbcrg  (l847), 
and  one  by  C.  Schotz  at  Bielefeld  (1859).  It  was  edited  by  P. 
Johoson,  with  vocabulary  and  Wilson's  metrical  translation  (London, 
1867);  htcr  edition*  by  K.  P.  Parab  (Bombay,  1891)  and  K.  B. 
Pathak  (Poona,  1B94).  The  Ritusamhira,  or  Collection  of  the 
Seasons,  is  a  short  poem,  of  less  importance,  on  the  six  seasons  of 
the  year.  There  is  an  edition  by  P.  von  Bohlen,  with  prose  Latin 
and  metrical  Cemaa  translation  (Leipzig,  1840);  Eng.  trans,  by 
C.  S.  Sitaram  Ayyar  (Bombay.  1897). 

Another  poem,  entitled  the  Nalodaya,  or  Rise  of  Nala,  edited  by 
F.  Denary  (Berlin.  1830),  W.  Yates  (Calcutta,  1841)  and  Vidyasagara 
(Calcutta,  1873),  IS  a  treatment  of  the  story  of  Nala  and  Dama>'antl, 
but  describe*  especially  the  restoration  of  Nala  to  prosperity  and 
power.  It  has  Been  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  KgUdSsa,  but  was 
probably  written  by  another  poet  of  the  same  name.  It  is  full  of 
most  absurd  verbal  conceit*  and  metrical  extravagances. 

So  many  poems,  partly  of  a  very  different  stamp,  are  attributed 
to  KAIidlsa  that  it  b  scarcely  pouiUe  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
assuming  the  exiatence  of.  more  autkoi*  than  one  of  that  name.  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  there  irere  three  poets  xbm  named; 
indeed  modem  native  astronomers  are  so  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  a  triad  of  authors  of  this  name  that  they  apply  the  term  Kftlid&sa 
to  dcsipnate  the  number  three. 
On  KUidlsa  generally,  see  A.  A.  Macdoacll'*  Hblary  4  SauknX 
0,  and  on  hi*  dsU  C.  Huth,  i>tt  Z<il  dei  K.  (Berlin, 
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KALIMPONG— KALKBRENNER 


KAUMFOKO,  a  village  of  British  India,  in  tlie  Darjecling 
district  of  Bengal,  4000  ft.  above  sea-level;  pop.  (tgoi),  io6q. 
It  is  a  frontier  marliet  for  the  purchase  of  wool  and  mules  from 
Tibet,  and  an  important  agricultural  fair  is  held  in  November. 
In  igoo  Kalimpong  was  chosen  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  the 
site  of  cottage  homes,  known  as  St  Andrew's  Colonial  Homes, 
for  the  education  and  truniog  of  poor  Euiopcao  and  Eurasian 
children. 

KAUNGA,  or  Calinga,  one  of  the  nine  kingdoms  of  southern 
India  in  ancient  times.  Its  exact  limits  varied,  but  included 
the  eastern  Madras  coast  from  Fulicat  to  Chicacole,  runm'ng 
inland  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Eastern  Ghats.  The  name 
at  one  time  had  a  wider  and  vaguer  meaning,  comprehending 
Orissa,  and  possibly  extending  to  the  Ganges  valley.  The  Kalinga 
of  Pliny  certainly  included  Orissa,  but  latterly  it  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  Tclugu-speaking  country;  and  in  the 
time  of  Ksiian  Tsang  (630  a.d.)  it  was  distinguished  on  the  south 
and  west  from  Andhra,  and  on  the  north  from  Odra  or  Orissa. 
Taranatha,  the  Tibetan  historian,  speaks  of  Kalinga  as  one 
division  of  the  coontry  of  Telinga.  HsQan  Tsaog  speaks  of 
Kalinga  ("  Kie-Ung-kia  ")  having  its  capital  at  what  has  been 
identified  with  the  site  cither  of  Rajahmundry  or  Coringa. 
Both  these  towns,  as  well  as  Singapur,  Calingapatam  and  Chica- 
cole. share  the  honour  of  having  been  the  chief  cities  of  Kalinga 
at  different  periods;  but  inscriptions  recently  deciphered  seem 
to  prove  that  the  capital  of  the  Ganga  dynasty  of  Kalinga  was 
at  Mukhalingam  in  the  Ganjam  district. 

KALINJAR,  a  town  and  hill  fort  of  British  India  in  the  Banda 
district  of  the  United  Provinces.  Pop.  (1901),  J015.  The  fort 
stands  on  an  isolated  rock,  the  termination  of  the  Vindhya 
tange,  at  an  elevation  *of  1203  ft.,  overlooking  the  plains  of 
Bundelkhand.  Kalinjar  is  the  most  characteristic  specimen  of 
the  hill-fortresses,  originally  hill-shriacs,  of  central  India.  Its 
antiquity  is  proved  by  its  mention  in  the  Mahdbkdrata.  It  was 
besieged  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  I02j,  and  here  the  Afghan 
emperor  Sher  Shah  met  his  death  in  1545,  and  Kalinjar  played 
a  prominent  part  in  history  down  to  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  in 
l8s7,  when  it  was  held  by  a  small  British  garrison.  Both  the 
fort  and  the  town,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  are  of 
interest  to  the  antiquary  on  account  of  their  remains  of  temples, 
sculptures,  inscriptions  and  caves. 

KAUR  IQAUR],  ELBAZBB.  Hebrew  liturgical  poet,  whose 
hymns  {piyyalim)  ate  found  hi  profusion  in  the  festival  prayers 
of  the  German  synagogal  rite.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  is 
unknown.  Some  (basing  the  view  on  Saadiah's  Sefer  ka-galuy) 
place  him  as  early  as  the  6th  century,  others  regard  him  as 
belonging  to  the  loth  century.  Kalir's  style  is  powerful  but 
(nvolved;  he  may  be  described  as  a  Hebrew  Browning. 

Some  beautiful  renderings  of  Kalir's  poems  may  be  found  in  the 
volumes  of  [Hivis  &  Adict's  edition  of  the  German  Festival  Piayen 
entitled  Stnice  «/  Ou  Synagotiu. 

KAUSCH,  ISIDOR  (i8i6-:886),  Jewish  divine,  was  bom  at 
Krotoschin  in  Prussia  on  the  rsth  of  November  1816,  and  was 
educated  at  Berlin,  Breslau  and  Prague.  In  1848  he  came  to 
London,  but  passed  on  in  1849  to  America,  where  he  ministered 
as  rabbi  inCleveland.Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  Detroit  and  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  At  Newark  from  1875  he  gave  himself  entirely 
to  literary  work,  and  exercised  a  strong  iafluence  as  leader  of 
the  radical  and  icforming  Jewish  party. 

Among  his  works  are  WeptistH  fur  niiontBt  Ftnchmm  u>  dnr 
taiucken  Sckriflen  (i«H);  »nd  translations  of  Natkan  dtr  Weiss 
(1869);  Stplitr  Jnirak  O'??);  and  Munx's  History  cf  Pkitotopky 
among  Ou  Jews  (1881).  He  also  wrote  a  good  deal  of  German  and 
Hebrew  verse. 

KAUSCH,  MARCUS  (or  MAtTUCC)(i828-l88s),  Jewish  scholar, 
was  bom  in  Pomerania  in  1828,  and  died  in  England  1885. 
He  was  one  oi  the  pioneers  o{  the  critical  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  England.  At  one  time  he  was  secretary  to  the 
Chief  Rabbi;  in  1853  he  became  tutor  in  the  Rothschild  family 
and  enjoyed  leisure  to  produce  his  commentaries  and  other 
noikl.  The  littt  instalment  ol  his  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teiicb  was  Bstim  (185$);  this  was  followed  by  diuth  (1858)  aiMl 


LnilUus  in  two  parts  (1867-1872).  Kalisch  wrote  before  the 
publication  of  Welihausen's  works,  and  anticipated  him  in  some 
important  points.  Besides  these  works,  Kalisch  published  in 
1877-1878  two  volumes  of  Bible  studies  (on  Balaam  and  Jtiiali). 
He  was  also  author  of  a  once  papular  Hebivw  grammar  in  two 
volumes  (1862-1863).  In  1880  iie  published  Path  and  Cval.  > 
brilliant  discussion  of  human  destiny.  His  commentaries  are 
of  permanent  value,  not  only  because  of  the  autbor^s  originality, 
but  also  because  of  his  erudition.  No  other  works  in  English 
contain  such  full  citations  of  earlier  Etetatnie.  (I.  A.) 

KALISPEL,  or  PiND  d'Oeullz,  a  tribe  of  North-American 
Indians  of  Salishan  stock.  They  fonneriy  ranged  the  country 
around  Fend  d'Oreille  Lake,  Washington.  They  number  seme 
600,  and  are  settled  on  a  reservation  in  Montana. 

KALISZ,  a  government  of  Russian  Poland,  having  Prussia  on 
the  W.,  and  the  governments  of  Warsaw  and  fHotik6w  on  the  E. 
Its  ana  is  4390  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  a  lowland,  sloping  towards 
the  west,  and  is  dnined  by  the  Praaoa  and  the  Warta  and  their 
tributaries,  and  also  by  the  Bxuim.  It  was  formerly  covered 
with  countless  small  lakes  and  thick  forests;  the  latter  are  now. 
mostly  destroyed,  but  many  lakes  and  marshes  exist  siilL 
Pop.  (1897),  844,358  of  whom  427,978  were  women,  and  1 13,609 
lived  in  towns;  estimated  pop.  (1906),  983,200.  Ttwy  are  chiefly 
Poles.  Roman  Catholics  nu;nl)er  83%;  Jews  and  Protcstanls  * 
each  amount  to  7%.  Agriculture  is  carried  to  perfection  on 
a  number  of  estates,  as  also  livestock  breeding.  The  crops 
principally  raised  are  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  potatoes. 
Various  domestic  trades,  including  the  weaving  of  linen  and  wool, 
are  carried  on  in  the  village*.  There  ate  some  factories,  pro- 
ducing chieSy  cloth  and  cottons.  The  government  is  divided 
into  eight  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which,  with  their  popula- 
tions in  1897,  are:  Kalisa  (21,680),  Kolo  (9400),  Konin  (8530), 
Leczyca  (S863),  SIupcc  (3;$8),  Sienda  (7019),  Tutck  (8141) 
and  Wielun  (7442). 

KAUSZ,  the  chief  town  of  tlie  above  government,  situated  in 
51°  46'  N.  and  18°  E.,  147  m.  by  rail  W.S.W.  of  Warsaw,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Frosna,  which  theie  forms  the  boundary  of  Prussia. 
Pop.  (1871),  18,088;  (1897),  21,680,  of  whom  37%  were  Jews. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  cities  of  Poland,  is  the  scat  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  possesses  a  castle,  a  tracfaeis'  insti- 
tute and  a  large  public  park.  The  industrial  establishmrnta 
comprise  a  brewery,  and  factories  for  ribbons,  cloth  and  sugar, 
and  tanneries. 

Kalias  is  idendficd  with  the  Catisia  of  Ptolemy,  and  its  anttqatty 
is  indicated  by  the  abundance  of  coins  and  other  objects  of  aacient 
art  which  have  been  discovered  on  the  site,  as  well  as  by  the  numrnMis 
burial  mounds  existing  in  the  vicinity.  It  w.-is  the  scene  of  the 
decisive  victory  of  Augustus  the  Strong  of  Poland  over  the  Smcdcs 
on  the  29th  of  October  1706,  of  several  minor  conflicts  in  1813,  and 
of  the  fncodly  meeting  of  the  Russian  and  PnisHan  tioopa  in  1635, 
in  memory  of  which  an  iron  obelisk  was  erected  in  the  town  liy 
Nicholas  1.  in  1841.  The  treaty  of  1813  bctn'ccn  Russia  and  Pni»ia 
was  signed  here. 

KALK,  a  town  In  the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  on  the  eight 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  2  m.  £.  of  Cologne.  Pop.  (1905),  25478. 
Kalk  is  an  important  junction  of  railway  lines  connecting  Cologne 
with  places  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  It  has  various  itpa 
and  chemical  industries,  brickworks  and  breweries,  and  an 
electric  tramway  joins  it  with  Cologne. 

KALKAS,  or  Khalkas,  a  Mongoloid  people  mainly  concen- 
trated in  the  northern  steppes  of  Mongolia  near  their  kinsmen, 
the  Burials.  According  to  Sir  H.  Howorth  they  derive  their 
tiamc  from  the  river  Kalka,  which  runs  into  the  Buic  lake.  Of 
alt  Mongolians  they  physically  diUcr  most  from  the  true  Mongol 
type  (see  Mongols).  Their  colour  is  a  brown  rather  than  a 
yellow,  and  their  eyes  are  open  and  not  oblique.  They  ha\'e, 
however,  the  broad  flat  face,  high  cheekbones  and  lank  black 
hair  of  their  race.  They  number  some  2jo,oop,  and  their  terri- 
tory is  divided  into  the  four  khanates  of  Tusbetu  (Tusbiyelu). 
Tscticn  (Sctzcn) ,  Sai'noi'm  (Sain  Noyan)  and  Jesaktu  (Jassakl  u). 

KALKBRENNER,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  (i;84-ia49l. 
German  pianist  and  composer,  son  of  Christian  Kaikbrenncr 
(■755~'^)>  a  Jewish  musician  of  Cassel,  was  educated  ai  the 
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Paris  Conservatoire,  and  soon  began  to  play  in  public.  Ffom 
1814  to  1823  he  was  well  known  as  a  brilliant  performer  and  a 
successful  teacher  in  London,  and  then  settled  in  Paris,  dying  at 
Enghien,  near  there,  in  1849.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Paris 
piaao-manufacturing  firm  of  Fleyel  &  Co.,  and  made  a  fortune 
by  his  business  and  his  art  combined.  His  numerous  compo- 
sitions are  less  remembered  now  than  his  instniction-book,  with 
"  studies,"  which  have  had  considerable  vogue  among  pianists. 
KALLAY,  benjamin  von  (1839-1903),  Austro-Hungarian 
statesman,  was  born  at  Budapest  on  the  32nd  of  December  1839. 
His  family  derived  their  name  from  their  estates  at  Nigy  Kallo, 
in  Szabolcs,  and  claimed  descent  from  the  Balogh  Semjen 
tribe,  which  colonized  the  counties  of  Botsod,  Ssabolcs,  and 
Siatm&r,  at  the  close  of  the  9th  century,  when  the  Magyars 
conquered  Hungary.  They  played  a  prominent  part  in  Hud> 
garian  liiatoty  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Koloman  (1095-1114); 
and  from  King  Matthias  Corvinus  (1458-1490)  they  received 
their  estates  at  Mez6  Tur,  near  Kecskemit,  granted  to  Michael 
KAllay  for  his  heroic  defence  of  Jajce  in  Bosnia,  and  still  held  by 
his  descendants.  The  father  of  Benjamin  von  KAllay,  a  superior 
official  of  the  Hungarian  Covernment,  died  in  1845,  and  his 
widow,  who  survived  until  1903,  devoted  henelf  to  the  education 
of  her  son.  At  an  early  age  KUlay  manifested  a  deep  interest 
in  politics,  and  especially  in  the  Eastern  (Question.  He  travelled 
in  Russia,  European  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  gaining  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Greek,  Turkish  and  several  Slavonic  languages. 
He  became  as  proficient  in  Servian  as  in  bis  native  tongue.  In 
1867  he  entered  the  Hungarian  Diet  as  Conservative  deputy  for 
MOhlbach  (Sz&sy-Saebes);  in  1869  he  was  appomted  consul- 
general  at  Belgrade;  and  in  1872  he  visited  Bosnia  for  the  first 
time.  His  views  on  Balkan  questions  strongly  influenced 
Count  Andrissy,  the  Austro-Hungarian  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  Leaving  Belgrade  in  1875,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
Diet,  and  shortly  afterwards  founded  the  journal  Ktlel  Nefe,  or 
Bastvn  Ftli,  in  which  he  defended  the  vigorous  policy  of 
Andrissy.  After  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1878  he  went  to 
PhilippopoUs  as  Austro-Hungaiian  envoy  extmoidinaiy  on  the 
International  Eastern  Rumelian  Commission.  In  1879  he  became 
second,  and  soon  afterwards  first,  departmental  chief  at  the 
foreign  office  in  Vienna.  On  the  4th  of  June  1882  be  was 
appointed  Imperial  minister  of  finance  and  administrator  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  the  distinction  with  which  he 
filled  this  office,  for  a  period  of  21  yean,  is  his  chief  title  of  fame 
(see  Bosnia  and  Hcrzecovina).  KUlay  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Budapest  and  Vienna  academies  of  science,  and 
attained  some  eminence  as  a  writer.  He  translated  J.  S.  Mill's 
Liberty  into  Hungarian,  adding  an  introductory  critique;  while 
his  version  of  Galatea,  a  play  by  the  Greek  dramatist  S.  N. 
Basihades  (1843-S874),  proved  successful  on  the  Hungarian 
stage.  His  monographs  on  Servian  history  (GescUdiU  der 
Serben)  and  on  the  Oriental  ambition  of  Russia  (Die  OrientfeKtik 
Siuslands)  were  Uanslated  into  German  by  J.  H.  Schwicker, 
and  published  at  Leipzig  in  1878.  But,  in  his  own  opinion,  his 
masterpiece  was  an  academic  oration  on  the  political  and  geo- 
graphical position  of  Hungary  as  a  link  between  East  and  West. 
In  1873  Killay  married  the  countess  Vilma  Bethlen,.wbo  bore 
him  two  dau^ters  and  a  son.  His  popularity  in  Bosnia  was 
partly  due  to  the  tact  and  personal  charm  of  bis  wife.  He  died 
on  the  13th  of  July  1903. 

KAllIAR  (Cauiak),  a  seaport  of  Sweden  on  the  Baltic  coast, 
chief  town  of  the  district  (Wn)  of  Ealmar,  250  "•  S.  S.  W.  of 
Stockholm  by  rail  Pop.  (1900),  12,715.  It  lies  opposite  the 
island  of  Oland,  mainly  on  two  small  islands,  but  partly  on  the 
ma'"!""^,  where  there  is  a  pleasant  park.  The  streets  are 
regular,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood.  Tie  principal 
public  edifices,  however,  are  constructed  of  limestone  from 
Oland,  mcluding  the  cathedral,  built  by  Nicodemus  Tessin  and 
bis  son  Nicodemus  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century. 
Kalmar,  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  was  formerly  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  there  remains  the  island-fortress  of  Kalmamahus, 
dating  partly  from  the  12th  century,  but  mainly  from  the  i6th 
and  I7tli.    It  contains  the  beautiful  chamber  of  King  Eric  XIV. 


(d.  1 577) ,  an  historical  museum,  and  in  the  courtyard  a  fine  omats 
well-cover.  This  stronghold  stood  several  sieges  in  the  I4lh, 
15th  and  i6th  centuries,  and  the  town  gives  name  to  the  treaty 
(Kalmar  Union)  by  which  Sireden,  Norway  and  Denmark  were 
united  into  one  kingdom  in  1397.  Kalmar  has  an  artificial 
harbour  admitting  vessels  drawing  19  ft.  There  are  a  school  of 
navigation,  and  tobacco  and  match  factories,  the  produce  of 
which,  together  with  timber  and  oats,  is  exported.  Ship-i 
building  is  carried  on. 

KALMUCK,  or  KALimc  STEPPE,'"a~territofy  or  reservation 
befenging  to  the  Kalmuck  or  Kalmyk  Tatars,  in  the  Russian 
government  of  Astrakhan,  bounded  by  the  Volga  on  the  N.E., 
the  Manych  on  the  S.W.,  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  E.,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks  on  the  N.W.  Its  area  is  36,900 
sq.  ra.,  to  which  has  to  be  added  a  second  reservation  of  3045 
sq.  m.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Volga.  According  to  I.  V. 
Mushketov,  the  Kalmuck  Steppe  must  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
western  and  eastern.  The  former,  occupied  by  the  Ergeni  hills, 
is  deeply  trenched  by  ravines  and  rises  300  and  occasionally 
630  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  built  up  of  Tertiary  deposits, 
belonging  to  the  Sarmatian  division  of  the  Miocene  period  and 
covered  with  loess  and  black  earth,  and  its  escarpments  repre- 
sent the  old  shore-line  of  the  Caspian.  No  Caspian  deposits 
are  found  on  or  within  the  Ergeni  hills.  These  hills  exhibit  the 
usual  black  earth  flora,  and  they  have  a  settled  population.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  steppe  is  a  plain,  lying  for  the  most  part 
30  to  40  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  sloping  gently  towards 
the  Volga.  Fost-Plioccne  "  Aral-Caspian  deposits,"  containing 
the  usual  fossils  (HydroUa,  iVertlMa,  eight  species  of  Cardium, 
two  of  Dreisstna,  three  of  Adatna  and  Lithoglypkus  caspius), 
attain  thicknesses  varying  from  105  ft.  to  7  or  10  ft.,  and  dis- 
appear in  places.  Lacustrine  and  fluviatile  deposits  occur 
intermingled  with  the  above.  Large  areas  of  moving  sands 
exist  near  Enotayevsk,  where  high  dunes  or  barHutns  have  been 
formed.  A  narrow  tract  of  land  along  the  coast  of  the  Caspian, 
known  as  the  "  hillocks  of  Baer,"  is  covered  with  hillocks 
elongated  from  west  to  east,  perpendiculariy  to  the  coast-line, 
the  spaces  between  them  being  filled  with  water  or  overgrown 
with  thickets  of  reed,  Salix,  Ulmus  campeslris,  almond  trees, 
&c  An  archipelago  of  little  islands  is  thus  formed  close  to  the 
shore  by  these  mounds,  which  are  backed  on  the  N.  and  N.W. 
by  strings  of  salt  lakes,  partly  desiccated.  Small  streams 
originate  in  the  Ergenis,  but  are  lost  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
lowlands,  where  water  can  only  be  obtained  from  wells.  The 
scanty  vegetation  is  a-mizture  of  the  flora  of  south-east  Russia 
and  that  of  the  deserts  of  central  Asia.  The  steppe  has  an 
estimated  population  of  130,000  persons,  living  in  over  37,700 
kiiiikas,  or  felt  tents.  There  are  over  60  Buddhist  monasteries. 
Fart  of  the  Kalmucks  are  settled  (chiefly  in  the  hilly  parts),  the 
remainder  being  nomads.  They  breed  horses,  cattle  and  ^eep, 
but  suffer  heavy  losses  from  murrain.  Some  attempts  at 
agriculture  and  tiee-planting  are  being  made.  The  breeding  of 
livestock,  fishing,  and  some  domestic  trades,  chiefly  carried  on 
by  the  women,  are  the  principal  sources  of  maintenance. 

See  1.  V.  Mushketov,  Ceol.  Retearchu  in  Oe  Kalmyk  Steppe  in 
rM^jM; '(St  Petersburg,  l894>  >n  Russian);  Kostenkov's  works 
(1S68-1870);  and  other  works  quoted  in  Semenov's  Geoer.  Diet, 
and  Ruts.  Encyd.  DicL  (P.  A.  K. ;  J.  T.  Bb.) 

KAUI6KT,  GUSTAV  SIEOMUND,  Cotnrt  (1832-1898).  Austro- 
Hungarian  statesman,  was  born  at  Lettowitz,  in  Moravia,  on 
the  29th  of  December  1832,  of  an  old  Transylvanian  family 
which  had  held  countly  rank  in  Hungary  from  the  17th  century. 
After  spending  some  years  in  a  hussar  regiment,  ini854  he  entered 
the  dii^matic  service  without  giving  up  his  coimeXion  with  the 
army,  in  which  he  reached  the  rank  of  general  in  1879,  He  was 
for  the  ten  years  i8te  to  1870  secretary  of  embassy  at  London, 
and  then,  after  serving  at  Rome  and  Copenhagen;  was  in  1880 
appointed  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg.  His  success  in  Russia 
procured  for  him,  on  the  death  of  Baron  v.  Haymerle  in  1881,  the 
appointment  of  minister  of  foreign  aflairs  for  Austria-Hungary, 
a  post  which  he  held  for  fourteen  yean.   Essentially  a  diplomatist. 
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be  took  little  or  no  part  in  the  vexed  internal  affairs  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  and  he  came  little  before  the  public  except  at 
the  annual  statement  on  foreign  affairs  before  the  Delegations. 
His  management  of  the  affairs  of  his  department  was,  however, 
very  successful;  he  confirmed  and  maintained  the  alliance  with 
Germany,  which  had  been  formed  by  his  predecessors,  and  co- 
operated with  Bismardi  in  the  arrangements  by  which  Italy 
joined  the  alliance.  Kaln^liy's  special  influence  was  seen  in  the 
improvement  of  Austrian  relations  with  Russia,  following  on 
the  meeting  of  the  three  emperors  in  September  1S84  at  Slder- 
nevicc,  at  which  he  was  present.  His  Russophile  policy  caused 
some  adverse  criticism  in  Hungary.  His  friendliness  for  Russia 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  strengthening  the  position 
of  Austria  as  against  Russia  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  by  the 
establishment  of  a  closer  political  and  commetcial  understanding 
with  Servia  and  Rumanik.  In  1SS5  he  interfered  after  the 
battle  of  Slivnitza  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  Bulgarians  on 
Belgrade,  but  he  lost  influence  in  Servia  after  the  abdication  of 
King  Milan.  Though  he  kept  aloof  from  the  Clerical  party, 
Kaln£ky  was  a  strong  Catholic;  and  his  sympathy  for  the 
difficulties  of  the  Church  caused  adverse  comment  in  Italy, 
when,  in  1891,  he  stated  in  a  speech  before  the  Delegations  that 
the  question  of  the  position  of  the  pope  was  still  unsettled. 
He  subsequently  explained  that  by  this  he  did  not  refer  to  the 
Roman  question,  which  was  permanently  settled,  but  to  the 
possibility  of  the  pope  leaving  Rome.  The  jealousy  felt  in 
Hungary  against  the  UltramoQtanes  led  to  his  fall  In  189  j  a 
case  of  clerical  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Hungary  by 
the  nuncio  Agliardi  aroused  a  strong  protest  in  the  Hungarian 
parliament,  and  consequent  differences  between  BinfTy,  the 
Hungarian  minister,  and  the  minister  for  foreign  affaire  led  to 
Kaln&ky's  resignation.  He  died  on  the  jjth  of  Februaty  1898 
at  FrSdlitz  in  Moravia. 

KALOCSA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  o{  Pest-Pilis- 
Solt-Kis-Kun,  88  m.  S.  of  Budapest  by  ralL  Fop.  (1900), 
11,37}.  It  >s  situated  in  a  marshy  but  highly  productive  dis- 
trict, near  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  was  once  of  far 
greater  importance  than  at  present.  Kalocsa  is  the  see  of  one 
of  llie  four  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  in  Hungary.  Amongst 
its  buildings  are  a  fine  cathedral,  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  an 
astrondmical  observatory,  a  seminary  for  priests,  and  colleges 
for  training  of  male  and  female  teachers.  The  inhabitants  of 
Kalocsa  and  its  wide-spreading  communal  lands  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  fruit,  flax,  hemp  and 
cereals,  in  the  capture  of  water-fowl  and  in  fishing.  Kalocsa 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Hungary.  The  present  arch- 
bishopric, founded  about  1x35,  is  a  development  of  a  bishopric 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  1000  by  King  Stephen  the 
Saint.  It  suffered  much  during  the  i6th  century  from  the 
hordes  of  Ottomans  who  then  ravaged  the  country.  A  large 
part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1875. 

KAIPI.  or  Calfee,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Jalaun 
district  of  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
45  m.  S.W.  of  Cawnpore.  Pop.  (1901),  io,t39.  It  was  founded, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Vasudeva,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century 
A.D.  In  1196  it  fell  to  Kutab-ud-din,  the  viceroy  of  Mahomraed 
Ghori,  and  during  the  subsequent  Mahommcdan  period  it  played 
a  large  part  in  the  annals  of  this  part  of  India.  About  the 
middle  of  the  iSth  century  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mah- 
rattas.  It  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1803,  and  since  i8c6 
has  remained  in  British  possession.  In  May  1858  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  (Lord  Strathnairn)  defeated  here  a  force  of  about  10,000 
rebels  under  the  rani  of  Jhansi.  Kalpi  had  a  mint  for  copper 
coinage  in  the  reign  of  Akbar;  and  the  East  India  Company  made 
it  one  of  their  principal  stations  for  providing  the  "  commercial 
investment."  The  old  town,  which  is  beside  the  river,  has  ruins 
of  a  fort,  and  several  temples  of  interest,  while  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  many  andent  tombs.  There  is  a  lofty  modern  tower 
ornamented  with  representations  of  the  battles  of  the  Ramayana. 
The  new  town  lies  away  from  the  river  to  the  south-east.  Kalpi 
is  still  a  centre  of  local  trade'fprincipally  in  grain,  [hi  and  cotton), 
with  a  station  00  the  Indian  Midland  railway  from  Jhansi  to 


Cawnpore,  which  here  crosses  the  Jumna.    There  are  maaiifac- 
tures  of  sugar  and  paper. 

KALUGA,  a  government  of  middle  Russia,  sunouoded  by 
those  of  Moscow,  Smolensk,  Orel  and  Tula,  with  an  area  of 
11,94a  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  an  undulating  pbin,  reaching  800 
to  900  ft.  in  its  highest  parts,  which  lie  in  the  S.W.,  and  deeply 
trenched  by  watercourses,  especially  in  the  N.E.  The  Oka,  a 
main  tributary  of  the  Volga,  and  its  confluents  (the  Zbizdra  and 
Ugra)  drain  all  but  a  strip  of  country  in  the  west,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  Bolva,  an  affluent  of  the  Dnieper.  The  govern- 
ment is  built  up  mainly  of  carboniferous  deposits  (coal-beating), 
with  patches  of  the  soft  Jurassic  clays  and  limestones  which 
formerly  covered  them.  Cretaceous  deposits  occur  in  the  S.W., 
and  Devonian  limestones  and  shales  crop  out  in  the  S.E.  The 
government  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  boulder  day  In  the 
north,  with  vast  ridges  and  fields  of  boulders  brought  during  the 
Glacial  Period  from  Finland  and  the  government  of  Olonets;  large 
areas  in  the  middle  are  strewn  with  flint  boulders  and  patches 
of  loess  are  seen  farther  south.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
41°  F.  Iran  ores  are  the  chief  mineral  wealth,  neariy  40,000 
persons  being  engaged  in  mining.  Beds  of  coal  occur  in  several 
places,  and  some  of  them  are  worked.  Fireclay,  china^Iay, 
chalk,  grindstone,  pure  quarta  sand,  phosphorite  and  copper  are 
also  extracted.  Forests  cover  20%  of  the  surface,  and  occur 
chiefly  in  the  south.  The  soil  is  not  very  suitable  for  agriculture, 
and  owing  to  a  rather  dense  population,  considerable  numbers  ei 
the  inhabitants  find  occupation  in  industry,  or  as  carrieis  and 
carpenters  for  one-half  of  the  year  at  the  Black  Sea  ports. 

The  population  (1,025,705  in  i860)  was  1,176,353  in  1897, 
nearly  all  Great  Russians.  There  were  116  women  to  toe  men, 
and  out  of  the  total  population  94,853  lived  in  towns.  The 
estimated  population  in  1906  was  1,287,300.  Of  the  total  area 
over  4,000,000  acres  arc  owned  by  the  peasant  communities, 
nearly  3,000,000  acres  by  private  owners  and  some  250,000  by 
the  Crown.  The  principal  crops  are  lye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
and  potatoes.  Hemp  is  grown  for  local  use  and  export.  Bees 
are  kept.  The  chief  non-agricultural  industries  are  distilleries, 
iron-works,  factories  for  cloth,  cottons,  paper,  matches,  leather 
and  china,  flour-mills  and  oil  works.  Large  quantities  of  wooden 
wares  are  fabricated  in  the  villages  of  the  south.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  hemp,  bcmpseed  and  hempseed  ofl,  com 
and  hides;  and  iron,  machinery,  leather,  glass,  chemicals  and 
linen  are  exported.  The  government  is  divided  into  xi 
districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which,  with  their  populations  in 
1897,  are:  Kaluga  (49.728),  Borovsk  (8407),  Kozelsk  (5908), 
Likhvin  (1776),  Xlaloyaroslavets  (250O),  Medyfi  (4392), 
Meshchovsk  (3667),  Mosalsk  (2652),  PcremyshI  (3956),  Tarusa 
(1989)  ind  Zhiadra  (5996).  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Ba.) 

KALnOA,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  government,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka,  117  m.  S.W.  of  Moscow  by  rail, 
in  54°  31'  N.  and  36°  6'  E.     Pop.  (1870),  36,880;  (1897)  49.728. 
It  is  the  !ee  of  a  Greek  Orthodox  bishop.     The  public  buildings 
include  the  cathedral  of  the  Trinity  (rebuilt  in  the  xgth  century 
in  place  of  an  older  edifice  dating  from  1687),  two  monastic 
establishments,  an  ecdesiasiical  seminary,  and  a  lunatic  asylum. 
The  principal  articles  of  industrial  production  are  leather,  oil, 
bast  mats,  wax  candles,  starch  and  Kaluga  cakes.     Tbc  first 
historical  mention  of  Kaluga  occurs  in  X3S9;  its  incorporation 
with  the  principality  of  Moscow  took  place  in  1518.    In  1607 
it  was  held  by  the  second  false  Demetrius  and  vainly  besieged 
for  four  months  by  the  forces  of  Shuisky,  who  had  ascended   the 
Russian  throne  as  Basil  IV.  on  the  death  of  the  first   false 
Demetrius.    In  16x9  Kaluga  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  betman 
or  chief  of  the  Zaporozhian  Cossacks.    Later  two-thirds  of  its 
inhabitants  were  carried  off  by  a  plague;  and  in  1622  the  whole 
place  was  laid  waste  by  a  conflagration.    It  recovered,  however. 
in  spite  of  several  other  conflagrations  (especially  in  1742  and 
1754).    On  several  occasions  Kaluga  was  the  residence  of  politi- 
cal prisoners;  among  others  Shamyl,  the  Lesghian  chief,  spent 
his  exile  there  (1859-1870). 

KALTAM,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Thana  district  of 
Bombay,  situated  33  ro.  N.E.  of  Bombay  city,  where  tbe  tiro 
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main  Hoa  of  the  Gnat  Indian  Fen&imUnilfnydiveige.  Fop. 
((901),  10,749.  There  is  a.  coniidenble  industiy  of  rice-busking. 
Kalyan  is  known  to  have  been  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  and  a 
centre  d  aea-borne  oonunetce  in  the  early  centuriee  of  the 
Christian  era.    Hie  oldest  remains  now  easting  an  of  Mahom- 

KAMA,  or  Kaiudeva,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  god  of  love. 
He  is  variously  stated  to  have  been  the  child  of  Brahma  or 
Dharma  (virtue).  In  the  Rig  Veda,  Kama  (desire)  is  described 
as  the  fint  movement  that  arose  in  the  One  after  it  had  come 
into  life  through  the  power  of  fervour,  or  abstraction.  In  the 
Atharva-Veda  Kama  does  not  mean  sexual  desire,  but  rather  the 
yearning  after  the  good  of  all  created  things.  Later  Kama  is 
simply  the  Hindu  Cupid.  While  attempting  to  hue  Siva  to 
sin,  he  was  destroyed  by  a  fiery  glance  of  the  goddess'  third  eye. 
Thus  in  Hindu  poetry  Kama  is  known  as  Ananga,  the  "  bodiless 
god."  Kama's  wife  Rati  (voluptuousness)  mourned  him  so 
greatly  that  Siva  relented,  and  he  was  reborn  as  the  child  of 
Krishna  and  Rukmini.  The  babe  was  called  Pradyumna 
(Cupid).  He  is  represented  armed  with  a  bow  of  sugar-^ane; 
it  is  strung  with  bees,  and  its  five'  arrows  are  tipped  with  flowers 
which  overcome  the  five  senses.  A  fish  adorns  his  Sag,  and  he 
rides  a  parrot  or  sparrow,  emblematic  of  lubricity. 

KlKklk,  a  red  powder,  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  an 
anthelmintic  and  employed. in  India  as  a  yellow  dye.  It  is 
obtained  from  Uailotus  phUi^pmtnsis,  MtUl.,  a  small  euphor- 
biaceous  tree  from  10  to  45  ft.  in  height,  distributed  from  southern 
Arabia  in  the  west  to  north  Australia  and  the  Philippines  in  the 
cast.  In  India  kJLmall  has  several  ancient  Sanskrit  names,  one 
of  which,  kapila,  signifies  dusky  or  tawny  red.  Under  the  name 
of  wars,  kanbil,  or  qinbil,  kjlmals  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Arabian  physicians  as  a  remedy  for  tapeworm  and  skin 
diseases  as  early  as  the  loth  century,  and  indeed  is  mcattoned 
by  Paulus  /£gineta  still  earlier.  The  drug  was  formerly  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  but  is  inferior  to  many  other  anthel- 
mintics and  is  not  now  employed. 

KAMCHATKA,  a  peninsula  of  N.-E.  Siberia,  stretching  from 
the  land  of  the  Cbukchis  S.S.W.  for  750  m.,  with  a  width  of  from 
80  to  joo  m.  ($1°  to  61°  N.,  and  156°  to  i6j°  £.),  between  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk  and  Bering  Sea.  It  forms  part  of  the  Russian 
Maritime  Province.     Area,  104,260  sq.  m. 

The  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland 
is  a  flat  tundra,  sloping  gently  both  ways.  The  mountain  chain, 
which  Ditmar  calls  central,  seems  to  be  inlerrupted  under  57° 
N.  by  a  deep  indentation  corresponding  to  the  valley  of  the 
Tighil.  There  too  the  hydrographical  network,  as  well  as  the 
south-west  to  north-east  strike  of  the  clay-slates  and  mctamor- 
phic  schists  on  Ditmar's  map,  seem  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  two  chains  running  south-west  to  north-cast,  parallel  to  the 
volcanic  chain  of  S.-E.  Kamchatka.  Glaciers  were  not  known 
till  the  year  1899,  when  Ihcy  were  discovered  on  the  Byclaya 
and  Ushkinskaya  (15,400  ft.)  mountains.  Thick  Tertiary 
deposits,  probably  Miocene,  overlie  the  middle  portions  of  the 
west  coast.  The  southern  parts  of  the  central  range  are  com- 
posed of  gram'tes,  syenites,  porphyries  and  co'stalline  slates, 
while  in  the  north  of  Ichlnskaya  volcano,  which  is  the  highest 
summit  of  the  peninsula  (16,920  ft.),  the  mountains  consist 
chiefly  of  Tertiary  sandstones  and  old  volcanic  rocks.  Coal- 
bearing  clays  containing  fresh-water  molluscs  and  dicotyledo- 
nous plants,  as  also  conglomerates,  alternate  with  the  sandstones 
in  these  Tertiary  deposils.  Amber  is  found  in  them.  Very 
extensive  layers  of  melaphyre  and  andesite,  as  also  of  con- 
glomerates and  volcanic  tuffs,  cover  the  middle  portions  of  the 
peninsula.  The  south-eastern  portion  is  occupied  by  a  chain 
of  volcanoes,  running  along  the  indented  coast,  from  Cape 
Lopatka  to  Cape  Kronotskiy  (s4°  25' N.),  and  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  peninsula  by  the  valleys  of  the  Bystraya  (an 
affluent  of  the  Bolstraya,  on  the  west  coast)  and  Kamchatka 
rivets.  Another  chain  of  volcanoes  runs  from  Ichinskaya 
(which  burst  into  activity  several  times  in  the  i8th  and  19th 
centuries)  to  Shivcluch,  seemingly  parallel  to  the  above  but 
farther  north.    The  two  chains  contain  twelve  active  and  twenty- 


six  extinct  vdcanoes,  from  7000  to  more  than  15,000  ft.  high. 
The  highest  volcanoes  are  grooped  tuider  56°  N.,  and  the  highest 
of  them,  Kluchevskaya  (16,990  ft.),  is  in  a  state  of  almost  in- 
cessant activity(notable  outbreaks  in  1729, 1737, 1841, 1853-1854, 
and  1896-1 897),  a  flow  of  its  lava  having  readied  to  Kamchatka 
river  in  1853.  The  active  Shiveluch  (9900  ft.)  is  the  hut  volcano 
of  this  chain.  Several  lakes  and  probably  Avacha  Bay  are  old 
craters.  Copper,  mercury,  and  iron  ores,  as  also  pure  copper, 
ochre  and  sulphur,  are  found  in  the  peninsula.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Kamchatka  (315  m.  k>ng),  which  flows  first  north- 
eastwards in  a  fertile  longitudinal  valley,  and  then,  bending 
suddoily  to  the  east,  pierces  the  above-mentioned  volcanic 
chain.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Tighil  (135  m.)  and  the  Bolstraya 
( 1 20  m.),  both  flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk;  and  the  AvachiT, 
flowing  into  the  Pacific. 

The  floating  ice  which  accumulates  in  the  notthefn  parts  of 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  cdd  current  whidt  flows  along  the 
east  coast  of  the  peninsula  render  its  summets  chilly,  but  the 
winter  is  rchtive^  warm,  and  temperatures  below -40*  F.are 
experienced  only  in  the  highlands  of  the  interior  and  on'  the 
Okhotsk  littoral.  The  average  temperatures  at  Petropavlovsk 
(S3°  N)  are:  year  37°  F.,  January  17°,  July  58°;  while  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kamchatka  the  average  temperature  of  the  winter  is 
16°,  and  of  the  summer  as  high  as  58*  and  64*.  Rain  and  snow 
are  copious,  and  dense  fogs  enshroud  the  coast  in  atimmer;  conse- 
quently the  mountains  are  well  clothed  with  timber  and  the 
meadows  with  grass,  except  in  the  tundras  of  the  north.  The 
natives  eat  extensivdy  the  bulbs  of  the  Martagon  lily,  and  weave 
cloth  out  of  the  fibres  of  the  Kamchatka  nettle.  Dclpkinoplerat 
leuaa,  the  sea-lion  [Otaria  Stdleri),  and  walrus  abound  off  the 
coasts.    The  sea-otter  (Enhydris  marina)  has  been  destroyed. 

The  population  (5846  in  1870).  was  7270  in  1900.  The 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  Kamchadales,  who 
exhibit  many  attributes  of  the  Mongolian  race,  but  are  more 
similar  to  the  aborigines  of  N.E.  Asia  and  N.W.  America. 
Fishing  (quantities  of  salmon  enter  the  rivets)  and  himting  are 
their  chief  occupations.  Dog-sledges  are  principally  used  as 
means  of  communication.  The  efforts  of  the  government  to 
introduce  cattle-breeding  have  failed.  The  Kamchadale  lan- 
guage cannot  be  assigned  to  any  known  group;  its  vocabulary  is 
extremely  poor.  The  purity  of  the  tongue  is  best  preserved 
by  the  people  of  the  Penzhinsk  district  on  the  W.  coast.  North 
of  57*  N.  the  peninsula  is  peopled  with  Koryaks,  Settled  and 
nomad,  and  Lamuts  (Timguses),  who  came  from  the  W.  coast  of 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  ptindpal  Russian  settlements  are: 
Petropavlovsk,  on  the  E.  coast,  on  Avacha  Bay,  with  an  ex- 
cellent roadstead;  Verkhne-Kamchatsk  and  Nizhne-Kamchatsk 
in  the  valley  of  the  Kamchatka  river;  Bolshciyetsk,  on  the 
Bolshaya;  and  Tighil,  on  the  W.  coast. . 

The  Russians  made  their  first  settlements  in  Kamchatka 
in  the  end  of  the  lylh  century;  in  1696  Atlasov  foi'nded 
Verkhne-Kamchatsk,  and  in  1704  Robelcv  founded  Bolshciyetsk. 
In  1720  a  survey  of  the  peninsula  was  undertaken;  in  1725-1730 
it  was  visited  by  Bering's  expedition;  and  in  1733-1745  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  labours  of  the  Krasheninnikov  and  Stellec 
expedition. 

See  G.  A.  Efrman,  Reiit  um  die  Erde  liL,  (Berlin,  1848);  C.  von 
Ditmar,  Reisen  und  AufenlhaJt  in  Kamthatka  in  den  Jahrtn  tSsi" 
1855  (1890-1900) ;  G.  Kcnnan.  Tent  Life  in  Siberia  (1870),  and  paper 
in  Jonr.  ef  American  Geog.  Soc.  (1876);  K.  Diener,  in  Petermann'i 
MiUeilnntfn  (1891,  vol.  xixvii.);  V.  A.  Gbruchev,  in  Inulia  ol  the 
East  Siberian  Geographical  Society  (xxiii.  4,  5;  1892};  F.  H.  H. 
Guiltemard,  Cruise  0/ the  "  Marchesa  "  (2nd  ed..  London,  1889] ;  and 
G.  E.  H.  Barrett-Hamilton  in  Scott.  Ceog.  Mag.  (May,  1899).  with 
bibliography.  (P.  A.  K.:  J.  T.  Be.) 

KAHG  (a  form  of  Scandinavian  comb,  hill),  in  physical 
geography,  a  short  ridge  or  bunched  mound  of  gravel  or  sand, 
"  tumultuously  stratified,"  occurring  in  connexion  with  glacial 
deposits,  haying  been  forincd  at  the  mouths  of  Iflnncls  under  the 
ice.  When  the  ice-sheet  melts,  these  features,  formerly  con- 
cealed by  the  glacier,  are  revealed.  They  are  common  in  the 
ghiciated  portions  of  the  lower  Scottish  valleys.  By  some 
authorities   the   term    "  kame,"   or   spedfically    "  serpentine 
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lume,"  ia  taken  as  synoDymoiu  with  "  esker,"  which  however  ia 
preferably  to  be  applied  to  the  long  mound  deposited  within  the 
ice-tunnel,  not  to  the  bunched  mound  at  its  mouth. 

KAMBNEIS  PODOLSKIY,  or  Pooolian  Kahenets  (Polish 
Kamiemtc),  a  town  of  S.-W.  Russia,  chief  town  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Podolia.  It  stands  in  48°  40'  N.  and  36"  30'  £.,  on  a 
high,  rocky  bhiff  of  the  river  Smotrich,  a  left  hand  tributary  of 
the  Dniester,  and  near  the  Austrian  frontier.  Pop.  (1863), 
30,fi9gi  (1900)  39,113,  of  whom  50%  were  Jews  and  30% 
Poles.  Round  the  town  ties  a  cluster  of  suburban  villages, 
Polish  Folwark,  Russian  Folwark,  Zinkovtsui,  Karvasarui,  &c.; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  accessible  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  stands  the  castle  which  long  frowned  defiance  across  the 
Dniester  to  Khotin  in  Bessarabia.  Kamenets  is  the  see  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  a  Greek  Orthodox  bishop.  The  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  built  in  I36r,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  minaret,  recalling  the  time  when  it  was  used  as  a 
mosque  by  the  Turks  (1672-1699).  The  Greek  cathedral  of  John 
the  Baptist  dates  from  the  16th  century,  but  up  to  1798  belonged 
to  the  Basilian  monastery.  Other  buildings  arc  the  Orthodox 
Greek  monastery  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Catholic  Armenian 
church  (founded  in  1398),  possessing  a  14th-century  missal  and  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  that  saw  the  Mongol  invasion  of  1239- 
i>4a.  The  town  contains  Orthodox  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
seminaries,  Jewish  colleges,  and  an  archaeological  museum  for 
church  antiquities,  founded  in  1890.  Kamenets  waslaid  waste 
by  the  Mongol  leader  Batu  in  1340.  In  1434  it  was  made  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  of  Podolia.  In  the  ijth  and  i6lh 
centuries  it  suffered  frequently  from  the  invasions  of  Tatars, 
Moldavians  and  Turks;  and  in  1672  the  hetman  of  the  Cossacks, 
Doroshenko,  assisted  by  Sultan  Mahommcd  IV.  of  Turkey,  made 
himself  master  of  the  place.  Restored  to  Poland  by  the  peace 
of  Karlowitz  (1699),  it  passed  with  Podolia  to  Russiain  1795. 
Here  the  Turks  were  defeated  by  the  Poles  in  1633,  and  here 
twenty  years  later  peace  was  concluded  between  the  same 
antagonists.    The  fortifications  were  demolished  in  i8>3. 

KAHENZ,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  Black 
Elster,  31  m.  N.E.  of  Dresden,  on  a  branch  line  of  railway 
from  Bischofswcrda.  Pop.  (1900),  9726.  It  has  four  Evangeli- 
cal churches,  among  them  a  Wendish  one,  and  a  handsome  new 
town-hall  with  a  library.  The  hospital  Is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Lessing,  who  was  bom  here.  A  colossal  bust  of  the 
poet  was  placed  opposite  the  Wendish  church  in  1S63,  and  a 
monument  was  raised  to  him  on  a  neighbouring  hill  in  1864. 
The  industries  of  Kamcnz  include  wool-spinning,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  glass,  crockery  and  stoneware.  Built  about 
I20O,  Kamenz,  was  known  by  the  name  Dreikretcham  until  the 
i6th  century.  In  1318  it  passed  to  the  mark  of  Brandenburg; 
in  1319  to  Bohemia;  and  in  1635,  after  suffering  much  in  the 
Hussite  and  Thirty  Years*  wars,  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Saxony.  In  1706  and  1842  it  was  almost  entirely  consumed 
by  fire. 

Kjuienz  is  also  the  name  of  a  village  in  Prussia,  not  far  from 
Breslau;  pop.  900.  This  is  famous  on  account  of  its  Cistercian 
monastery,  founded  in  1094.  Of  the  house,  which  was  closed  in 
1810,  only  a  few  buildings  remain. 

KAUBS,  HENRY  HOKE,  Low  (1696-1782),  Scottish  lawyer 
and  philosopher,  son  of  George  Home  of  Kames,  in  Berwickshire, 
where  he  was  boro  in  1696.  After  receiving  a  somewhat 
imperfect  education  from  a  private  tutor,  he  was  in  r7i3  inden- 
tured to  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edinburgh,  but  an  accidental 
introduction  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  then  president  of  the  court 
of  session,  determined  him  to  aspire  to  the  position  of  advocate. 
He  accordingly  set  himself  to  studying  various  branches  of 
literature,  specially  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  January  1734,  and,  as  he  lacked  those 
brilliant  qualities  which  sometimes  command  immediate  success, 
he  employed  bis  leisure  in  the  compilation  of  RtmarkaUe  Deci- 
tioiu  in  the  Court  of  Session  from  iji6  to  172S  (1728).  This 
work  having  attracted  attention,  his  power  of  ingenious 
reasoning  and  mastery  of  law  gradually  gained  htm  a  leading 
position  at  the  bar.    In  ■7$2  he  was  appointed  a  judge  in  the 


court  of  sosion  under  the  title  of  Lord  Kames,  and  In  1763  he  was 
made  one  of  the  lords  of  justiciary.  In  1741  he  married  Agatha 
Drummond,  through  whom  in  1761  he  succeeded  to  the  estate 
of  Blair  Drummond,  Perthsbite.  He  continued  to  discharge  bis 
judicial  duties  till  witliin  a  few  days  of  his  death  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  27th  of  December  1782. 

Lord  Kames  took  a  special  interest  in  agricultural  and  commercial 
affairs.  In  175s  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
for  encouragement  of  the  nsneries,  arts  and  manufactures  of  Scotlaod, 
and  about  the  same  time  be  was  named  one  of  the  commissioncts 
for  the  management  of  the  forfeited  estates  annexed  to  the  Crovo. 
On  the  subject  of  agriculture  he  wrote  The  Ceniteman  Farmer  (1776K 
In  1765  he  published  a  small  pamphlet  On  the  Flax  Husbandry  ej 
Scouaiuii  and,  besides  availing  nimseM  of  hiscxtensive  acquaintaim 
with  the  proprietors  of  Scotland  to  lecommend  the  introductton  of 
manufactures,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  furthering  the  projea 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Physical  and  Literary  Society,  afterwards  the  Roval  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is,  however,  as  a  writer  on  philosophy  that  Lord 
Kames  IS  best  known.  In  1751  he  published  his  Essays  on  Uu 
Principles  of  Moratily  and  Natural  Xelinion  (Ccr.  trans.,  Leipzig;, 
1772),  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  inruLe 
ideas,  but  conceded  to  man  an  apparent  but  only  apparent  frrcdom 
of  the  will.  His  statement  of  the  tatter  doctrine  so  aroused  the 
alarm  of  certain  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  that  be  found 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  what  was  regarded  as  a  serious  error,  acMl 
to  attribute  man's  delusive  sense  of  freedom,  not  to  an  innate 
conviction  implanted  by  God,  but  to  the  influence  of  the  passiom. 


His  other  philosophical  works  arc  An  Introduction  to  tSu  Art  of 
Thinking         -   -      —  -„.... 

History  of 


ThinUnt   (1761),   Elements  of  Criticism    (1762J,   Skelcies   of  tic 
"istory  of  Man  (1774). 
See  Life  of  Lori  Kames,  by  A.  F.  Tytler,  Lord  Woadhousel« 


(2  vols.,  1807). 

KAmillf,  or  Cakun,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  provioce  of 
Pomerania,  li  m.  from  the  Baltic,  on  the  Kamminscbe  Bodden, 
a  lake  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  Dievcnow.  Pop.  (r905). 
5923.  Among  its  four  Evangelical  churches,  the  cathedral 
and  the  diurch  of  St  Mary  are  noteworthy.  Iron-founding  and 
brewing  are  carried  on  in  the  town,  which  has  also  some  fishing 
and  shipping.  There  is  steamer  communication  with  Stettin, 
about  40  m.  S.S.W.  Kammin  is  of  Wendish  origin,  and  obtained 
municipal  privileges  in  1274.  From  about  1200  till  1628  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  at  the  latter  date  became  a  secular 
principality,  being  in  1648  incorporated  with  Brandenburg. 

See  KOchen,  Ceschichte  der  SladI  Kammin  (Kammin,  1885). 

KAHPEN,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Overysel,  Holland,  oa 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ysel,  3)  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  a  tenniaal 
railway  station  8  m.  N.W.  of  Zwolle.  It  has  regular  steamboat 
communication  with  Zwollc,  Dcvcnter,  Amsterdam,  and  Enk- 
huizen.  Pop.  (1900),  19,664.  Kampen  is  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful gardens  and  promenades  in  the  place  of  the  old  city  waCs. 
and  has  a  fine  river  front.  The  four  turreted  gateways  furnish 
excellent  examples  of  i6lh  and  17th  century  architecture.  Of 
the  churches  the  Bovcnkerk  ("  upper  church  "),  or  churclj  of  St 
Nicholas,  ranks  with  the  cathedral  of  Utrecht  and  the  Jatiskcrk 
at 's  Hertogcnbosch  as  one  of  the  three  great  medieval  churches 
in  Holland.  It  was  begun  in  1369,  and  has  double  aisles,  ambula- 
tory and  radiating  chapels,  and  contains  some  finely  carved 
woodwork.  The  Roman  Catholic  Buitcnkerk  ("  outer  church  ") 
is  also  a  fine  building  of  the  X4th  century,  with  good  modem 
panelling.  There  arc  many  other,  though  sUghter,  remains  vl 
the  ancient  churches  and  monasteries  of  Kampen;  but  th«  most 
remarkable  building  is  the  old  town-hall,  which  is  unsurpassed  in 
Holland.  It  dates  from  the  14th  century,  but  was  partly  restoreJ 
after  a  fire  in  1543.  The  exterior  is  adorned  with  niched  statues 
and  beautiful  iron  trellis  work  round  the  windows.  The  old 
council-chamber  is  wainscoted  in  black  oak,  and  coataim  a 
remarkable  sculptured  chimney-piece  (1545)  and  fine  vooj 
carving.  The  town-hall  contains  the  municipal  library,  collec- 
tions of  tapestry,  portraits  and  antiquities,  and  valuable  archives 
relating  to  the  town  and  province.  Kampen  is  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  Reformed  theological  school,  a  gymnasium,  a  higher 
bnrgfaer  school,  a  municipal  school  of  design,  and  a  large  orphan- 
age. There  are  few  or  no  local  taxLS,  the  municipal  chest  being 
filled  by  the  revenues  derived  from  the  fertile  delta-land,  the 
Kampeneiland,  which  is  always  being  built  up  at  the  mouth  a< 
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tie  Ywl-    There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  dairy  produce;  and 
!  there  are  shipyards,  rope-walks,  a  tool  factory,  cigar  factories, 

I  paper  mills,  &c. 

r  KAUPTEB,  or  Kautbi,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Nagpur 

'  district  of  the  Central  Provinces,  just  Ixlow  the  confluence  of  the 

Kanhan  with  the  rivers  Fench  and  Kolar;  10  m.  N.E.  of  Nagpur 

.  by  rail.  Fop.  (1901),  38,888,  showing  a  continuous  decrease  since 

1881.    Kamptee  was  founded  in  182 1,  as  a  military  cantonment 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  native  capitalof  Nagpur,  and  became 

an  important  centre  of  trade.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway, 

trade  has  largely  been  diverted  to  Nagpur,  and  the  guiiaon  has 

r  recently  been  reduced.    The  town  is  well  laid  out  Willi  «dde 

roads,  gardens  and  tanks. 
'  KAMRUP.  a  district  of  British  India,  In  the  Bnbnaputra 

valley  division  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  The  headquarters 
are  at  Gauhati.  Area,  3858  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  589,187, 
showing  a  decrease  of  7%  in  the  decade.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Brahmaputra  the  land  is  low,  and  exposed 
to  annual  inundation.  In  this  marshy  tract  reeids  and  canes 
flourish  luxuriantly,  and  the  only  cultivation  is  that  of  rice.  At 
a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  river  banks  the  ground 
begins  to  rise  in  undulating  knolls  towards  the  mountains  of 
Bhutan  on  the  north,  and  towards  the  Khasi  hills  on  the  south. 
The  hills  south  of  the  Brahmaputra  in  some  parts  reach  the 
height  of  800  ft.  The  Brahmaputra,  which  divides  the  district 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  is  navigable  by  river  steamers 
i  throughout  the  year,  and  receives  several  tributaries  navigable 

by  large  native  boats  in  the  rainy  season.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  Manas,  Chaul  Khoya  and  Barnadi  on  the  north,  and  the 
Kuisi  and  Dibru  on  the  south  bank.  There  is  a  government 
forest  preserve  in  the  district  and  also  a  plantation  where 
seedlings  of  leak,  sil,  sissu,  sUm,  and  nahor  arc  reared,  and 
experiments  are  being  made  with  the  caoutchouc  tree.  The 
population  is  entirely  rural,  the  Only  town  with  upwards  of  5000 
inhabitants  being  Gauhati  (11,661).  The  temples  of  Hajo  and 
Kamikhya  attract  many  pilgrims  from  all  quarters.  The  staple 
crop  of  the  district  is  rice,  of  which  there  are  three  crops.  The 
indigenous  manufactures  are  confined  to  the  weaving  of  silk  and 
cotton  cloths  for  home  use,  and  to  the  making  of  brass  cups  and 
plates.  The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  lea  by  European 
capital  is  not  very  prosperous.  The  chief  exports  are  rice,  oil- 
seeds, timber  and  cotton;  the  imports  are  fine  rice,  salt,  piece 
goods,  sugar,  betel-nuts,  coco-nuts  and  hardware.  A  section  of 
the  Assam-Bengal  railway  starts  from  Gauhati,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway  has  recently  been  opened  to  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  A  metalled  road  runs  due  south  from 
Gauhati  to  Shillong. 

KAMYSHIN,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govenunent  of  Saratov, 
145  m.  by  river  S.S.  W.  ot  the  city  of  Saratov,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Volga.  Fop.  (1860,8644;  (1897),  15,934.  Being  the  terminus 
of  the  railway  to  Tambov,  Moscow  and  the  Bailie  ports,  it  is  an 
important  port  for  the  export  of  cereals  and  salt  from  the  Volga, 
and  it  imports  timber  and  wooden  wares.  It  is  famous  for  its 
water-melons.  Peter  the  Great  built  here  a  fort,  which  was 
known  at  first  as  Dmitrievsk,  but  acquired  its  present  name 
in  jjSo. 

KAMAKA.  a  Polynesian  word  meaning  "  man,"  used  by  Poly- 
nesians to  describe  themselves.  Its  ethnical  value,  never  great, 
has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  its  indiscriminate  use  by  the 
French  to  describe  all  South  Sea  islai)ders,  whether  black  or 
brown.  The  corrupt  Freiub  form  tampte  has  been  used  by 
some  English  writers.  The  term  came  into  prominence  in  18S4- 
18S5  in  connexion  with  the  scandak  arising  over  the  kidnap- 
ping of  South  Sea  islanders  for  enforced  labour  on  the  sugar 
plantations  of  north  <}ueensIancL 

KANAKA,  ot  Camaka,  the  name  of  two  adjoining  districts  of 
British  India:  North  Kanara  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay, 
South  Kanara  in  that  of  Madras.  Both  are  on  the  western 
coast. 

NosTH  Karam  Distbict  forms  part  o{  the  southern  division 
of  Bombay.  The  administrative  headquarters  are  at  Karwar, 
which  is  also  the  chief  seaport.   Area,  3945  sq.  m.;  pop  .(1901), 


454i49o,  showing  an  increase  of  2%  in  the  decade.  Tlie  trade  of 
the  interior,  which  used  to  pass  down  to  thf  seaports,  has  been 
largely  diverted  by  the,  opening  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  rail- 
way. Along  the  coast  rice  is  the  chief  crop,  and  coco-nut  palms 
are  also  important.  In  the  upland  there  are  valuable  gardens  of 
areca  palms,  cardamoms  and  pepper.  Rice  and  timber  are 
exported,  and  sandalwood-carving  and  salt  manufacture  are 
carried  on.  The  main  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
district  is  the  range  of  the  Western  Ghats,  which,  running  from 
north  to  south,  divides  it  into  two  parts,  a  lowland  or  coast  strip 
(Payanghat),  and  an  upland  plateau  (Balaghat).  The  coast-line 
is  only  broken  by  the  Karwar  headland  in  the  north,  and  by  the 
estuaries  of  four  rivets  and  the  mouths  of  many  smaller  streams, 
through  which  the  salt  water  finds  an  entrance  into  numerous 
lagoons  winding  several  miles  inland.  The  breadth  of  the  low- 
lands varies  from  5  to  15  miles.  From  this  narrow  belt  rise  a  few 
smooth,  fiat-topped  hills,  from  soo  to  300  ft.  high;  and  at  places 
it  is  crossed  by  lofty,  rugged,  densely  wooded  spurs,  which,  start- 
ing from  the  main  range,  maintain  idmost  to  the  coast  a  height  of 
not  less  than  1000  ft.  Among  these  hills  lie  wcU-tilled  valleys  of 
garden  and  rice  land.  The  plateau  of  the  Balaghat  is  irregular, 
varying  from  1500  to  2000  ft.  in  height.  In  some  parts  the 
country  rises  into  well-wooded  knolls,  in  others  it  is  studded  by 
small,  isolated,  steep  hills.  Except  on  the  banks  of  streams  and 
in  the  more  open  glades,  the  whole  is  one  broad  waste  of  wood- 
land and  forest.  The  open  spaces  are  dotted  with  hamlets  or 
parcelled  out  into  rice  clearings.  Of  the  rivers  Sowing  eastward 
from  the  watershed  of  the  Sahyadri  hills  the  only  one  of  impor- 
tance is  the  Wardha  or  Varada,  a  tributary  of  the  Tungabhadra. 
Of  those  that  flow  westwards,  the  four  principal  ones,  proceeding 
from  north  to  south,  are  the  KaU,  Gungawali,  Tadri  and  Shara- 
vati.  The  last  of  these  forms  the  famous  Gersoppa  Falls.  Exten- 
sive forests  clothe  the  hills,  and  are  conserved  under  the  rules 
of  the  forest  department. 

South  Kanaka  Distsict  has  its  headquarters  at  Mangalore. 
Area,  4021  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901),  1,134,713,  showing  an  increase 
of  7  %  in  the  decade.  The  district  is  intersected  by  rivers,  none 
of  which  exceeds  100  miles  in  length.  They  all  take  their  rise 
in  the  Western  Ghats,  and  many  are  navigable  during  the  fair 
weather  for  from  15  to  25  miles  from  the  coast.  The  chief  of 
these  streams  are  the  Netravati,  Gurpur  and  Chendragiri. 
Numerous  groves  of  coco-nut  palms  extend  along  the  coast, 
and  green  rice-fields  are  seen  in  every  valley.  The  Western  Ghats, 
rising  to  a  height  of  3000  to  6000  ft.,  fringe  the  eastern  boundary. 
Forest  land  of  great  extent  and  value  exists,  but  most  of  it  is 
private  property.  Jungle  products  (besides  timber)  consist  of 
bamboo,  cardamoms,  wild  arrowroot.gallnuts,  gamboge,  catechu, 
fibrous  bark,  cinnamon,  gums,  resin,  dyes,  honey  and  beeswax. 
The  forests  formerly  abounded  in  game,  which,  however,  is 
rapidly  decreasing  under  incessant  shooting.  The  staple  crop 
is  rice.  The  chief  articles  of  import  are  piece  goods,  cotton  yarn, 
oils  and  salt.  Tiles  are  manufactured  in  several  places  out  of  a 
fine  patter's  clay.  The  Azhikal-Mangalore  line  of  the  Madru 
railway  serves  the  district. 

See  South  Canara  Distritt  Afanual  (}  vols.,  Madras,  1894-18^5)' 

KANARESB,  a  language  of  the  Dravidian  family,  spoken  by 
about  ten  millions  of  people  in  southern  India,  chiefly  in  Mysore, 
Hyderabad,  and  the  adjoining  districts  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 
It  has. an  ancient  h'teraturc,  written  in  an  alphabet  closely 
resembling  that  employed  for  Telugu.  Since  the  istb  century 
the  Kanarese-speaking  people  have  largely  adopted  the  Lingayat 
form  of  faith,  which  may  be  described  as  an  anti-Biahmanical 
sect  of  Siva  worshippers  (see  HiXDinsu).  Most  of  them  are 
agriculturists,  but  they  also  engage  actively  in  trade. 

KANARIS  (or  Camaxis),  CONSTAMTINB  (1790-1877),  Greek 
patriot,  belonged  to  the  dass  of  coasting  sailors  who  produced 
H  not  the  most  honest,  at  least  the  bravest,  and  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  combatants  in  the  cause  of  Greek  independence.  He 
belonged  by  birth  to  the  little  island  of  Psara,  to  the  north-west 
of  Chio.  He  first  became  prominent  as  the  effective  leader  of 
the  signal  vengeance  taken  by  the  Greeks  for  the  massacre  at 
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Chio  in  April  1821  by  the  Turkish  CapJtan  Pasha.  The  com- 
mander of  the  force  of  fifty  small  vessels  and  eight  fircships  sent 
to  assail  the  Turkish  fleet  was.the  navarch  Miaoulis,  but  it  was 
Kanaris  who  executed  the  attack  with  the  fireships  on  the  flag- 
ship of  the  Capltan  Pasha  on  the  night  of  the  i8th  of  June  1822. 
The  Turks  were  celebrating  the  feast  of  Bahiam  at  the  end  of  the 
Ramadan  fast.  Kanaris  had  two  small  brigs  fitted  as  fircships, 
and  thirty-six  men.  He  was  allowed  to  come  close  to  the 
Turkish  flagship,  and  succeeded  in  attaching  his  fireships  to 
her,  setting  them  on  fire,  and  escaping  with  bis  party.  The 
fire  reached  the  powder  and  the  flagship  blew  up,  sending  the 
Capitan  Pasha  and  2000  Turks  into  the  air.  Kanaris  was 
undoubtedly  aided  by  the  almost  incredible  sloth  and  folly  of 
his  opponents,  but  he  chose  his  time  well,  and  the  service  of  the 
fireships  was  always  considered  peculiarly  dangerous.  That 
Kanaris  could  carry  out  the  venture  with  a  volunteer  party  not 
belonging  to  a  regularly  disciplined  service,  not  only  proved  him 
to  be  a  clever  partisan  fighter,  but  showed  that  he  was  a  leader 
of  men.  He  repeated  the  feat  at  Tenedos  in  November  of  1822, 
■nd  was  then  considered  to  have  disposed  of  nearly  4000  Turks 
in  the  two  ventures.  When  his  native  island,  Psara,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Turks  he  continued  to  serve  under  the  command 
of  Miaoulis.  He  was  no  less  distinguished  in  other  attacks  with 
fireships  at  Samoa  and  Mytitene  in  1824,  which  finally  established 
an  otter  panic  in  the  Turkish  navy.  His  efforts  to  destroy  the 
ships  of  Mehemct  All  at  Alexandria  in  1825  were  defeated  by 
contrary  winds.  When  the  Greeks  tried  to  organize  a  regular 
navy  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  frigate  "  Hellas  "  in  1826. 
In  politics  he  was  a  follower  of  Capo  d'Istria.  He  helped  toupsct 
the  government  of  King  Otho  and  to  establish  his  successor, 
was  prime  minister  in  1864-1865,  came  back  from  retirement  to 
preside  over  the  ministry  formed  during  the  crisis  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  and  died  in  office  on  the  isth  of  September  1877. 
Kanaris  is  described  as  of  small  stature,  simple  in  appearance, 
somewhat  shy  and  meUncholy.  He  is  justly  remembered  as  the 
most  blameless  of  the  popular  heroes  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
He  was  almost  the  only  one  among  them  whom  Dundonald,  with 
«hom  he  served  in  a  successful  attack  on  an  Egyptian  vai-sbip 
near  Alexandria,  exempts  from  the  sweeping  charges  of  cowardice 
he  brings  against  the  Greeks.  (D.  H.) 

KAMAUJ,  an  ancient  city  of  British  India,  in  Farukhabad 
district.  United  Provinces,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges. 
Pop.  (1901),  18,552.  Kanauj  in  early  times  formed  the  capital  of 
a  great  Hindu  kingdom.  Its  prosperity  dates  from  a  prehistoric 
period,  and  seems  to  have  culminated  about  the  6th  century 
under  Harsha.  In  1019  it  fell  before  Mabmud  of  Ghazni,  and 
again  in  1194  before  Mahommed  Ghori.  The  existing  rains 
extend  over  the  lands  of  five  villages,  occnpying  a  semidide 
fully  4  m.  in  diameter.  No  Hindu  buildings  remain  Intact;  but 
the  great  mosque,  constncted  by  Ibrahim  Shah  of  Jaunpur  in 
1406  out  of  Hindu  temples,  is  still  called  by  Hindus  "  Sits's 
Kitchen."  Kanauj,  which  is  traditionally  said  to  be  derived 
from  Konyakubja  ("the  crooked  maiden),  has  given  its  name 
to  an  important  division  of  Brahmans  in  northern  India.  Hindu- 
ism in  Lower  Bengal  also  dates  its  origin  from  a  Biahman  migra- 
tion southwards  from  this  city,  about  800  or  900.  Kanauj  is 
DOW  noted  for  the  distilling  of  scents. 

KANDAHAR,  the  largest  dty  in  AfghanisUn,  situated  in 
31°  3/  N.  Ut.  and  65°  43'  E.  long.,  3400  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is 
370  m.  distant  from  H«mt  on  the  N.W.,  by  Cirishk  and 
Faiab— Girishk  bdng  75  m.,  and  Farah  »$  <■>•  '">">  Kandahar. 
From  Kabtd,  on  the  NX,  it  is  distant  31$  m.,  by  Kalat-i- 
Ghilxai  and  Ghazni— Kalat-i-Ghilzai  being  85  m.,  and  Ghazni 
325  i»-  from  Kandahar.  To  the  Peshin  valley  the  distance  is 
about  I  to  m.,  and  from  Peshin  to  India  the  three  principal  routes 
measure  approximately  as  follows:  by  the  Zhob  valley  to  Dcra 
Ismail  Khan,  300  ra.;  by  the  Bori  valley  to  Den  Gbazi  Khan, 
■>75  m.;  by  Quetta  and  the  Bolan  to  Dadar,  125  m.;  and  by 
Quppar  and  Nail  to  Sibi,  1 20  m.  The  Indian  railway  system 
extends  to  New  Cbaman,  within  some  80  m.,  of  Kandahar.  Im- 
mediately round  the  dty  is  a  plain,  highly  cultivated  and  well 
populated  to  the  aoutk  and  west;  but  on  the  noctb-west  berten, 


and  bounded  by  a  double  line  of  hills,  rising  to  about  tooo  ft 
above  its  general  level,  and  breaking  its  dull  monotony  with 
irregular  lines  of  scarped  precipices,  crowned  with  fantastic 
pinnacles  and  peaks.  To  the  north-west  these  hills  form  the 
watershed  between  the  valleys  of  the  Arghandab  and  theTarnak, 
until  they  are  lost  in  the  mountain  masses  of  the  Hazarajat— a 
wild  region  inhabited  by  tribes  of  Tatar  origin,  which  eSectually 
shuts  off  Kandahar  from  communication  with  the  north.  On  the 
south-west  they  lose  themselves  in  the  sandy  desert  of  Registan, 
which  wraps  itself  round  the  plain  of  Kandahar,  and  fomu 
another  impassable  barrier.  But  there  is  a  break  in  these  hills — a 
gate,  as  it  were,  to  the  great  high  toad  between  Herat  and  India; 
and  it  is  this  gate  which  the  fortress  of  Kandahar  so  effectually 
guards,  and  to  which  it  owes  its  strategic  importance.  Other 
routes  there  are,  open  to  trade,  between  Herat  and  northern 
India,  either  following  the  banks  of  the  Hari  Rud,  or,  more 
circuitously,  through  the  valley  of  the  Hclmund  to  Kabul;  or  the 
line  of  hills  between  the  Arghandab  and  the  Tamak  may  he 
crossed  close  to  Kalat-!-Ghilzai;  but  of  the  two  focnier  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are  not  ways  open  to  the  passage  of  Afghan 
armies  owing  to  the  hereditary  hostility  existing  between  the 
Aeimak  and  Hazara  tribes  and  the  Afghans  generally,  while  the 
latter  is  not  beyond  striking  distance  from  Kandahar.  The  one 
great  high  road  from  Herat  and  the  Persian  frontier  to  India  is 
that  which  passes  by  Farah  and  crosses  the  Helmund  at  Girishk. 
Between  Kandahar  and  India  the  road  is  comparatively  open, 
and  would  be  available'  for  railway  communication  but  for  the 
jealous  exclusiveness  of  the  Afghans. 

To  the  north-west,  and  parallel  to  the  long  ridges  of  the  Tamak 
watershed,  stretches  the  great  road  to  Kabul,  traversed  by  Nott 
in  1842,  and  by  Stewart  and  subsequently  by  Roberts  in  iS8a 
Between  this  and  the  direct  route  to  Peshin  is  a  road  which  leads 
through  Maruf  to  the  Kundar  river  and  the  Guleri  pass  into  the 
plains  of  Hindustan  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  This  is  the  most 
direct  route  to  northern  India,  but  it  involves  the  passage  of 
some  rough  country,  across  the  great  watershed  between  the 
basins  of  the  Helmund  and  the  Indus.  But  the  best  known  road 
from  Kandahar  to  India  is  that  which  stretches  across  the  series 
of  open  stony  plains  interspersed  with  rocky  hills  of  irregular 
formation  leading  to  the  foot  of  the  Kwaja  Amian  (Khojak) 
range,  on  the  far  side  of  which  from  Kandahar  lies  the  valley  of 
Peshin.  The  passage  of  the  Kwaja  Amian  involves  a  rise  and 
fall  of  aome  2300  ft.,  but  the  range  has  been  tunnelled  and  a 
railway  now  connects  the  frontier  post  of  New  Chanuui  with 
Quetu.  Two  lines  of  railway  now  connect  Quetu  with  Sind. 
the  one  known  as  the  Hamai  loop,  the  other  as  the  Bolan  or 
Mashkaf  line.  They  meet  at  Sibi  (see  Balocbistah).  Seveial 
roads  to  India  have  been  developed  through  Baluchistan,  bul 
they  are  all  dominated  from  Kandahar.  Thus  Kandahar  be- 
comes a  sort  of  focus  of  all  the  direct  routes  converging  from  tbe 
wide-stKtching  western  frontier  of  India  towards  Herat  and 
Persia,  and  the  fortress  of  Kandahar  gives  protection  on  the  one 
hand  to  tiade  between  Hindustan  and  Herat,  and  on  tbe  othct 
it  lends  to  Kabul  security  from  invasion  by  way  of  Herat. 

Kandahar  is  approximately  a  square-built  dty,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  about  3}  m.  drcuit,  and  from  15  to  30  ft.  high,  with 
an  avenge  breadth  of  15  ft.  Outside  the  wall  is  a  ditch  10  ft. 
deep,  llie  dty  and  its  defences  are  entirely  mud-built.  Then 
are  four  main  streets  crossing  each  other  nearly  at  right  anglef, 
the  central "  chouk  "  being  covered  with  a  dome.  These  streets 
are  wide  and  bordered  with  trees,  and  are  flanked  by  shops  wiilt 
open  fronts  and  venndu.  There  ate  no  buildings  of  any  great 
pretension  in  Kandahar,  a  few  of  the  more  wealthy  Hindus 
occupying  tbe  best  houses.  The  tomb  of  Ahmad  Shah  is  the 
only  attempt  at  monumental  architecture.  This,  with  its  rather 
handsome  cupola,  andlhe  twelve  minor  tombs  of  Ahmad  Shah'i 
chiUren  grouped  around,  contains  a  few  good  spcdtnens  of 
fretwork  and  af  inlaid  inscriptions.  The  four  streets  of  the  aVf 
divide  it  into  convenient  quarters  for  tbe  accommodation  of  its 
mixed  population  of  Duranis.  Ghilzais,  Parsiwans  and  Kakars, 
numbering  in  all  aome  30,000  souls.  Of  these  the  greater 
proportion  ate  the  Paisiwana  (chiefly  Kizilbashes). 
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it  is  reckoned  that  there  are  1600  sbopi  and  18*  moaques  in 
the  city.  The  mullahs  of  these  mosques  are  generally  men  of 
considerable  power.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  pierced  by  the 
four  principal  gates  of  '*  Kabul,"  "  Shikarpur,"  "  Herat  '*  and 
the  "  Idgafa,"  opposite  the  four  main  streets,  with  two  minor 
gales,  called  the  Top  Khana  and  the  Bardurant  respectively,  in 
the  western  half  of  the  city.  The  Idgah  gate  passes  through 
tbe  citadel,  which  is  a  square-bnilt  enclosure  with  sides  of  about 
360  yds.  in  length.  The  6ank  defences  of  the  main  wall  are 
iasuSicient;  indeed  there  is  no  pretence  at  scientific  structare 
about  any  part  of  the  defences;  but  the  site  of  tbe  city  is  well 
chosen  for  defence,  and  the  water  supply  (drawn  by  canals  from 
tbe  Arghandab  or  derived  from  wells)  is  good. 

About  4  m.  west  of  the  present  city,  stretched  along  the  slopes  of 
a  rocky  ridge,  and  extending  into  the  plains  at  its  foot,  arc  the  ruins 
ot  the  old  city  of  Kandahar  sacked  and  plundered  by  Nadir  Shah 
in  1738.  From  the  top  of  the  ridge  a  small  citadel  overlooks  the 
half-bun'ed  ruins.  On  the  north-east  face  of  the  hill  forty  steps, 
cut  out  of  loUd  limestone,  lead  upward  to  a  small,  dome-roofed 
rccns,  which  contains  sonie  interesting  Persian  inscriptions  cut  in 
relief  on  th«  rock,  recording  particulars  of  the  history  of  Kandahar, 
and  defining  the  vast  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  emperor  Baber. 
Popular  beU^  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  old  city  to  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Although  Kandahar  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  scat  of  govern- 
ment, it  IS  nevertheless  by  far  the  most  important  trade  centre  in 
Afghanistan,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Kandahar  province  assist 
largely  in  supporting  the  chief  power  at  Kabul.  There  are  no 
manufactures  or  industries  of  any  importance  peculiar  to  Kandahar, 
but  the  k>nK  lines  of  bazaars  display  goods  from  England,  Russia, 
Hindustan,  rersia  and  Turkestan,  embracing  a  trade  area  as  large 
probably  as  that  of  any  city  in  Asia.  The  customs  and  town  dues 
together  amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  land  revenue  of  the  Kandahar 
province,  which  is  of  considerable  extent,  stretching  to  Pul-I-Sangin, 
10  m.  south  of  Kalat-i-Ghilzai  on  the  Kabul  side,  to  the  Hclmund 
on  the  west,  and  to  the  Hazara  country  on  the  north.  Although 
Farah  has  been  eovemed  from  Kandahar  since  1863.  its  revenues 
are  not  reckoned  as  a  part  of  those  of  the  province.  The  land 
revenue  proper  is  assessed  in  grain,  the  salaries  of  government 
ofhcials,  pay  of  sokliers,  &c.,  being  disbursed  by  "  barats  "  or  orders 
for  grain  at  rates  fixed  by  government,  usually  about  ao  %  above 
the  city  market  prices.  The  greater  part  of  the  English  goods  sold 
at  Herat  are  imported  by  Karachi  and  Kandahar — a  fact  which 
teitifies  to  the  great  insecurity  of  trade  between  Meshed  and  Herat. 
Some  of  the  items  included  as  town  dues  are  curious.  For  instance, 
the-  tariff  on  animals  exposed  for  sale  includes  a  charge  of  5  %ad 
valorem  on  slave  girls,  besides  a  charge  of  x  rupee  per  head.  The 
kidney  fat  of  oil  sheep  and  the  skins  of  all  goats  slaughtered  in  the 
public  yard  arc  perquisites  of  government,  the  former  being  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  which,  with  snuff,  is  a  government  mono- 

Kly.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  English  goods,  indigo,  cloth, 
oti,  leather,  sugar,  salt,  Iron  and  copper,  from  Hindustan,  and  of 
shawls,  carpets,  barak  "  (native  woollen  cloth),  postins  (coats 
made  of  skins),  shoes,  silks,  opium  and  carpets  from  Meshed,  Herat 
and  Turkestan.  The  exports  are  wool,  cotton,  madder,  cummin 
sred,  asafoetida,  fruit,  silk  and  horses.  The  system  of  coinage  u 
al^j  curious:  105  English  rupees  arc  melted  down,  and  the  alloy 
extracted,  leaving  100  rupees*  worth  of  silver;  295  more  English 
rupees  are  then  melted,  and  the  molten  metal  mixed  with  the  100 
rapces  silver;  and  out  of  this  808  Kandahari  rupees  are  coined.  As 
the  Kandahari  rupee  is  worth  about  8  annas  (half  an  English  rupee) 
ibe  government  thus  realizes  a  pro&t  of  I  %.  Government  accounts 
are  kept  in  '*  Kham  "  rupees,  the  "Kham"  being  worth  about 
five-sixths  of  a  Kandahan  rupee;  in  other  words,  it  about  equals 
(he  franc,  or  the  Persian  "  kran.'* 

fmmedtately  to  the  south  and  west  of  Kandahar  is  a  stretch  of 

ttcll-irrizated  and  highly  cultivated  country,  buc  the  valley  of  the 

'       Arghandab  is  the  most  fertile  in  the  district,  and,  from  the  luxuriant 

abundance  of  its  orchards  and  vineyards,  offers  the  most  striking 

scenesof  landscape  beauty.    The  pomegranate  fields  form  a  striking 

feature  in  tbe  valley — the  pomegranate*  of  Kandahar,  with  its 

'       "  urdar  "  melons  and  grapes,  being  unequalled  in  quality  by  any 

'       in  the  East.     The  vines  arc  grown  on  artificial  banks,  probably  for 

I      want  of  the  necessary  wood  to  trellis  them — the  grnpes  being  largely 

,      eiportcd  in  a  aemi-dried  state.     Fruit,  indeed,  besides  being  largely 

exported,  forms  the  chief  staple  of  the  food  supply  of  the  inhabiunts 

tliroughout  Afghanistan.     The  art  of  irrigation  is  so  well  understood 

th.it  tne  water  supply  is  at  times  exhausted,  no  river  water  being 

!      allowed  to  run  to  waste.     The  plains  about  Kandahar  arc  chiefly 

watered  by  canals  drawn  from  tne  Arghandab  near  Baba-wali,  and 

conducted  through  the  same  gap  in  the  hills  which  admits  the  Herat 

road.     The  amount  of  irrigation  and  the  number  of  water  channels 

form  a  considerable  impediment  to  the  movements  of  troops,  not 

I      only  immediately  about  Kandahar,  but  in  ail  districts  where  the 

mam  rivers  and  streams  are  bordered  by  green  bands  of  cultivation. 

Irrigation  by  "  karex  "  is  also  largely  resorted  to.    The  kares  is  a 


system  of  underground  channellins  wliich  usdally  taps  a  sub-surfoix 
water  supply  at  the  foot  of  some  oTthe  many  rugged  and  apparently 
waterless  hills  which  cover  the  face  of  the  country.  The  water  u 
not  brought  to  the  surface,  but  is  carriud  over  long  distances  by  an 
underground  channel  or  drain,  which  rs  constructed  by  sinking 
shafts  at  intervals  along  the  required  courae  and  connecting  the 
shafts  by  tunnelling.  The  general  agricultural  products  of  the 
country  are  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  fruit,  madder,  asafoetida*  lucerne, 
clover  and  tobacco. 

Of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Kandahar  district  not  much  is 
known,  but  an  abandoned  gold  mine  exists  about  2  m.  north  of  the 
town.  Some  general  idea  of  the  resources  of  the  Kandahar  district 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  supplied  the  British  troops 
with  everything  except  luxuries  during  the  entire  period  of  occupa- 
tion  in  1879-81;  ana  that,  in  spite  oT  the  great  strain  thrown  on 
those  resources  by  the  pirsence  01  the  two  armies  of  Ayub  Khan  and 
of  General  Rol'<.rts,  and  aficr  the  total  failure  of  the  autumn  crops 
and  only  a  partial  harvest  (he  previous  spring,  the  army  was  fed 
without  great  difficulty  until  the  final  evacuation,  at  one-third  of 
the  prices  paid  in  Ouetta  for  siipptics  drawn  from  India. 

Isistory. — Kaiid^thar  has  a  stormy  history.  Sultan  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni  took  it  in  the  i  ith  cemury  from  the  Afgharu  who  then  held 
it.  In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  it  was  taken  by  Jenghiz 
Khan,  and  in  the  14th  by  Timur.  In  1507  it  was  captured  by  the 
emperor  Baber,  but  shortly  afterwards  it  fell  again  into  Afghan 
hands,  to  be  retaken  by  B.iber  in  1521.  Baber  s  son,  Humayun, 
agreed  to  cede  Kandahar  to  Persia,  but  failed  to  keep  his  word,  and 
the  Penians  bt sieged  the  pl.uc  unsuccessfully.  Thus  it  remained 
iirthe  po55cssi<^n  of  th''  Mo',-'il^  till  1625,  when  it  was  taken  by  Shah 
Abbas.  Auranj^'zcb  tn  I  \  ■  take  it  in  1649  with  5000  men,  but 
failed.  Another  attempt  in  1652  was  eaually  unsuccessful.  It 
remained  in  Persian  possession  till  1709,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 


Afghans,  but  was  retaken  after  a  two  years'  siege  by  Nadir  shah. 
Nadir  Shah  was  assassinated  in  1749,  and  immediately  on  hearing 
the  news  of  his  death  Ahmad  Soan  (Abdali)  seized  Nadir  Shah'^ 


treasure  at  Kandahar,  and  proclaimed  himself  king,  with  the  consent, 
not  only  of  the  Afghans,  out,  strange  to  say,  ol  the  Hazaras  and 
Baluchis  as  well,  rle  at  once  changed  the  site  of  the  city  to  its 
present  position,  and  thus  founded  the  Afghan  kingdom,  with 
modern  Kandahar  as  its  capital.  Ahmad  Shah  died  in  1773,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tiraur,  who  died  in  179^.  and  fat  the 
throne  to  his  son  Zaman  Shah.  This  prince' was  deposed  by  his 
half-brother  Mahmud,  who  was  in  his  turn  deposed  by  Shah  Snuja, 
the  full  brother  of  Zaman  Shah.  After  a  short  reign  Shah  Shuja 
was  compelled  to  abdicate  from  his  inability  to  repress  the  rising 
power  of^  Fateh  Khan,  a  Barakzai  chief,  ai>d  he  took  refuge  first 
with  Ranjit  Singh,  who  then  ruled  the  Punjab,  and  finally  secured 
the  protection  m  British  power.  Afghanistan  was  now  practically 
dismembered.  Mahmud  was  reinstated  by  Patch  Khan,  whom  he 
appointed  his  vizier,  and  whose  nephews,  Dost  Mahommed'  Khan 
and  Kohn  dil  Khan,  he  olaced  respectively  in  the  governments  of 
Kabul  and  Kandahar.  Fateh  Khan  was  tarbarousTy  murdered  by 
Kamran  (Mahmud's  son)  near  Gbazni  in  1B18;  ana  in  retaliation 
Mahmud  himself  was  driven  from  power,  and  the  Barakzai  clan 
secured  the  sovereignty  of  Afghanistan.  While  Dost  Mahommed 
held  Kabul.  Kandahar  became  temporarily  a  sort  of  independent 
chiefship  under  two  or  three  of  his  brothers.  In  1839  the  cause  of 
Shah  Shuja  was  actively  supported  by  the  British.  Kandahar  was 
occupied,  and  Shah  Shuja  reinstated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
Dost  Mahommed  was  cfefcated  near  Kabul,  and  after  surrender  to 
tlie  British  force,  was  deported  into  Hindustan.  The  British  army 
of  occupation  in  southern  Afghanistan  continued  to  occupy  Kandahax 
from  1839  till  the  autumn  of  1843,  when  General  Nott  marched  on 
Kabul  to  meet  Pollock's  advance  from  Jalalabad.  The  cantoruncnts 
near  the  city,  built  by  Nott's  division,  were  repaired  and  again 
occupied  by  the  British  army  in  1879.  when  Sherc  Ali  was  dnven 
from  power  by  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  nor  were  they  finally 
evacuated  till  the  spring  of  1881.  Trade  statistics  of  late  years 
show  a  gradual  increase  of  exports  to  India  from  Kandahar  and  the 
countries  adjacent  thereto,  but  a  curious  falling-off  in  imports.  The 
short-sighted  policy  of  the  amir  Abdur  Rahman  in  discouraging 
imports  doubtless  affected  the  balance,  nor  did  his  affectation  ol 
ignoring  the  railway  between  New  Chatnan  and  Kila  Abdulla  (on 
the  Peshin  side  of  the  Khojak)  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  trade. 

(T.H.  H.*) 

KANDI,  a  town  of  British  India»  in  Murahidabad  district, 
Bengal.  Pop.  (1901),  12,037.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  rajas 
of  PaJkpara,  a  wealthy  and  devout  Hindu  family.  The  founder 
of  this  family  was  Ganga  Govind  Singh,  the  banyan  or  agent  of 
Warren  Hastings,  who  was  bom  at  Kandi,  and  retired  hither 
in  bis  old  age  with  an  immense  fortune.  His  name  has  acquired 
celebrity  for  the  most  magnificent  sraddka^  or  funeral  obsequies, 
ever  performed  in  Bengal,  celebrated  in  honour  of  his  mother,  at 
a  cost,  it  is  said,  of  £200,000. 

KANDY,  a  town  near  the  centre  of  Ceylon,  75  m.  from  Colombo 
by  rail,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  tbe  same  name. 
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situated  towards  the  heart  of  the  idand,  1718  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  lies  round  the  margin  of  an  artificial  lake  constructed  by  the 
last  king  of  Kandy  in  1806,  and  is  beautifully  surrounded  by 
hills.  The  most  striking  objects  are  the  temples  (of  which  twelve 
are  Buddhist  and  four  Brahman),  the  tombs  of  the  Kandian 
kings,  and  the  various  buildings  of  the  loyal  residence,  partly 
allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair,  partly  utilized  by  the  government. 
Of  the  temples  the  Dalada  Malagawa  is  worthy  of  particular 
mention;  it  claims,  as  the  name  indicates,  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
Buddha  tooth. 

Kandy  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  i6th  century  and 
by  the  Dutch  in  1763;  but  in  both  instances  the  native  kings 
succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  foreign  yoke.  The  British  got 
possession  of  the  place  in  1803,  but  the  garrison  afterwards 
capitulated  and  were  massacred,  and  it  was  not  till  1814-15 
that  the  king  was  defeated  and  dethroned.  The  British  autho- 
rity was  formally  established  by  tbe  convention  of  March  3, 1815. 
In  1848,  owing  to  an  attempt  at  rebellion,  the  town  was  for  a 
time  under  martial  law.  It  has  been  greatly  improved  of  recent 
years.  Sir  William  Gregory  when  governor  did  much  to  restore 
the  ancient  Kandy  decorations,  while  the  Victoria  Jubilee 
Commemoration  Building,  including  "  Ferguson  Memorial  Hall," 
and  two  fine  hotels,  add  to  the  improvements.  The  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  are  situated  at  Peradeniya,  3  m.  distant. 
Kandy  is  a  uniquely  beautiful,  highland,  tropical  town,  full  of 
interesting  historical  and  Buddhistic  associations.  A  water 
supply  and  electric  lighting  have  been  introduced.  Roman 
Catholic  missions  are  active  in  the  work  of  education,  for  which 
a  large  block  of  buildings  has  been  ereaed.  Church  of  England, 
Wesleyan  and  Baptist  missions  are  also  at  work.  The  population 
of  the  town  in  1900  was  26,386;  of  the  district,  377,591.  Average 
annual  rainfall,  81)  in.;  average  temperature,  75-3.  There  is  a 
branch  railway  from  Kandy,  north  to  Matale,  17  m. 

KANE,  EUSHA  KENT  (1820-1857),  American  scientist  and 
explorer,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  February  i8io, 
the  son  of  the  jurist  John  Kintzing  Kane  (1795-1858),  a  friend 
and  supporter  of  Andrew  Jackson,  attorney-general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  i845'i846,U.S.  judge  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania after  1846,  and  president  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  in  1856-1858.  Young  Kane  entered  the  university  of 
Virginia  and  obtained  the  degiee  of  M.D.  in  1842,  and  in  the 
following  year  entered  the  U.S.  navy  as  surgeon.  He  had 
already  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  in  physiological 
research.  The  ship  to  which  he  was  appointed  was  ordered  to 
China,  and  he  found  opportunities  during  the  voyage  for  indulg- 
ing his  passion  for  exploration,  making  a  journey  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  to  the  base  of  the  Andes,  and  another  from  Bombay 
through  India  to  Ceylon.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  its  des- 
tination he  provided  a  substitute  for  his  post  and  crossed  over 
to  the  island  of  Luzon,  which  he  explored.  In  1844  he  left 
China,  and,  returning  by  India,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece, 
Austria,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  reached  America  in  1846. 
In  that  year  be  was  ordered  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  he 
visited  Dahomey,  and  contracted  fever,  which  told  severely  on 
his  constitution.  On  his  return  in  1847,  he  exchanged  the  naval 
for  the  military  service,  and  was  sent  to  join  the  U.S.  army  in 
Mexico,  where  he  had  some  extraordinary  adventures,  and  where 
he  was  again  stricken  with  fever. 

On  the  fitting  out  of  the  first  Grinnell  expedition,  in  1850, 
to  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  Kane  was  appointed  surgeon 
and  naturalist  under  Lieut,  de  Haven,  who  commanded  the 
ships  "  Advance  "  and  "  Rescue."  Tbe  expedition,  after  an 
absence  of  sixteen  months,  during  nine  of  which  the  shipa  were 
ice-bound,  returned  without  having  found  any  trace  of  the  miss- 
ing vessels.  Kane  was  in  feeble  health,  but  worked  on  at  his 
narrative  of  the  expedition,  which  was  published  in  1854,  under 
the  title  of  The  US.  Crimdt  Exptditim  in  Stank  of  Sir  Jekn 
FranUin.  He  was  determined  not  to  give  up  the  seaKh  for 
Franklin,  and  in  spite  of  ill-health  travelled  through  the  States 
lecturing  to  obtain  funds,  and  gave  up  his  pay  for  twenty 
months.  At  length  Henry  Grinnell  fitted  out  an  expedition, 
in  tbe  Httle  brig  "  Advance,"  of  which  Kane  was  given  the 


command.  She  sailed  in  June  1853,  and  passing  up  Smltli 
Sound  at  the  head  of  Baffin  Bay  advanced  into  the  enclosed 
sea  which  now  bears  tbe  name  of  Kane  Basin,  thus  establishing 
the  Polar  route  of  many  future  Arctic  expeditions.  Here,  off 
the  coast  of  Greenland,  the  expedition  passed  two  winteis, 
accomplishing  much  useful  geographical,  as  well  as  scientific, 
work,  including  the  attainment  of  what  was  to  remain  for  sixteen 
years  the  highest  northern  latitude,  80°  35'  N.  (June  1854). 
From  tliis  point  a  large  area  of  open  water  was  seen  which  wis 
lielieved  to  be  an  "  open  Polar  Sea,"  a  chimera  which  played  an 
important  and  delusive  rile  in  subsequent  explorations.  Alter 
enduring  the  greatest  hardships  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  the 
ship,  Upernivik  being  reached  on  the  5th  of  August  1855, 
whence  a  relief  expedition  brought  tbe  explorers  borne.  Medals 
were  authorized  by  Congress,  and  in  the  following  year  Dr  Kane 
received  the  founder's  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
and,  two  years  later,  a  gold  medal  from  the  Paris  Geographiot 
Society.  He  published  Tke  Sacnd  CritmtU  Expedition  in  1856. 
Dr  Kane  died  at  Havana  on  the  16th  of  February  1857,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-seven.  Between  his  first  and  second  arctic  voyages 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Fox  family,  the  spiritualists. 
With  one  of  the  daughters,  Margaret,  he  carried  on  a  long  corre- 
spondence, which  was  afterwards  published  by  the  lady,  who 
declared  that  they  were  privately  married. 

See  Biotraphy  0/  £.  K.  Kant,  by  William  Elder  (iSsI);  LUt  <f 
E.  K.  Kan*  and  other  American  Exptorers^  by  S.  M.  Smuclccr  (1658); 
The  Looe-Life  ofDr  Kane,  containing  the  Correspondence  and  a  History 
of  the  Eneagement  and  Secret  Marriage  between  E.  K,  Kane  and 
Margaret  Fox  (New  York,  1866);  "  IJilcoveries  of  l>r  Kane,"  in 
Jonr.  of  the  Roy.  Get  Soe.,  voL  xxviii.  (reprinted  in  K.  G.  S.  Antic 
Papers  of  1875). 

KANB,  a  borough  of  McKean  county,  Pennsylvania,  CS.A., 
about  90  m.  E.S.E.  of  Erie.  Pop.  (1890),  3944;  (1900),  5296, 
(971  foreign-bom);  (1910)  6626.  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Kane  &  Elk,  and  (be  Big  Level 
&  Kinzua  railways.  It  is  situated  about  2015  ft.  above  the 
sea  in  a  region  producing  natural  gas,  oil,  lumber  and  silica,  and 
has  some  reputation  as  a  summer  resort.  The  borough  has 
manufactories  of  window  glass,  plate  glass  and  bottles,  and 
repair  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  Kane  was  settled 
in  1859,  aiid  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  18S7.  It  was 
named  in  honour  of  John  Kintaing  Kane,  father  of  Elisha  Kent 
Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer. 

KAMOAROO,  the  universally  accepted,  though  not  apparently 
the  native,  designation  of  the  more  typical  represenutives  of  the 
marsupial  family  Macropodidat  (see  Maksupialu).    Altboo^ 
intimately  connected  with  the  cuscuses  and  phalangen  by 
means  of  the  musk-kangaroo,  the  kangaroos  and  wallabies, 
together  with  the  rat-kangaroos,  arc  easily  distinguishable  from 
other  diprotodont  marsupials  by  their  general  conformation,  and 
by  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  their  limbs,  teeth  and  other 
organs.    They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  sheep  to  a  small  rmUrit. 
The  head,  especially  in  the  larger  species,  is  small,  compared  with 
the  test  of  the  body,  and  tapers  forward  to  the  muzzle.     Tlie 
shoulders  and  fore-limbs  are  feebly  developed,  and  the  hind-limbs 
of  disproportionate  strength  and  magnitude,  which  give  tbe 
animals  a  peculiarly  awkward  appearance  when  moving  about  on 
all-fours,  as  they  occasionally  do  when  feeding.    Rapid  progres- 
sion is,  however,  performed  only  by  the  powerful  hind-limbs,  the 
animals  covering  the  ground  by  a  series  of  immense  bounds, 
during  which  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  inclined  forwards,  and 
balanced  by  the  long,  strong  and  tapering  tail,  which  is  carried 
horizontally  backwards.    When  not  moving,  they  often  »«-!"««*■ 
a  perfectly  upright  podtion,  the  tail  aiding  the  two  hind-lccs  to 
form  a  tripod,  and  the  front-limbs  dangling  by  tbe  side  of  the 
chest.    This  position  gives  full  scope  for  the  senses  of   sight, 
hearing  and  smell  to  want  of  the  approach  of  enemies.     Tbe 
fore-paws  have  five  digits,  each  aimed  with  a  strong,  carved 
claw.    The  hind-foot  is  extremely  long,  narrow  and  (except  in 
the  musk-kangaroo)  without  the  first  toe.    It  consists  mainly 
of  one  very  large  and  strong  toe,  corresponding  to  the  fourtk  of 
the  human  foot,  ending  in  a  Strang  curved  and  pointed  da* 
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(fig.  1).  Oosc  to  the  outer  side  of  this  lies  a  smaller  fifth  digit, 
and  to  the  inner  side  two  excessively  slender  Iocs  (t  he  second  and 
third),  bound  together  almost  to  the  extrcinily  in  a  common 


Fio.  I. — The  Great  Grey  Kangaroo  (Matropus  {ifaifleiu). 

integument.  The  two  little  claws  of  these  tots,  projecting  to- 
gether from  the  skin,  may  be  of  use  in  scratching  and  cleaning 
the  fur  of  the  animal,  but  the  toes  must  have  quite  lost  all  con- 
nexion with  the  functions  of  support  or  progression.  This  type 
of  fool-structure  is  termed  syndaclylous. 

The  dental  formula,  when  completely  de- 
veloped, is  incisors  f,  canines  ^,  premolars  f, 
molars  i  on  each  side,  giving  a  total  of  34 
teeth.  The  three  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  arranged  in  1  continuous  arched  scries, 
and  have  crowns  with  broad  cutting  edges; 
the  first  or  middle  incisor  is  often  larger  than 
the  others.  Corresponding  to  these  in  the 
lower  jaw  is  but  one  tooth  on  each  side,  which 
is  of  great  size,  directed  horizontally  forwards, 
narrow,  lanceolate  and  pointed  with  sharp 
edges.  Owing  to  the  slight  union  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  lower  jaw  in  front  in  many 
species  the  two  lower  incisors  work  together 
like  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  The 
canines  are  absent  or  rudimentary  in  the 
lower,  and  often  deciduous  at  an  early  age 
in  the  upper  jaw.  The  first  two  premolars 
are  compressed,  with  cutting  longitudinal 
edges,  the  anterior  one  is  deciduous,  being 
lost  about  the  time  the  second  one  replaces 
the  milk-molar,  so  that  three  premolars'  are 
never  found  in  place  and  use  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. The  last  premolar  and  the  molars 
have  quadrate  crowns,  provided  with  two 
strong  transverse  ridges,  or  with  four  obtuse 
cusps.  In  Macrepus  giganteus  and  its  imme- 
diate allies,  the  premolars  and  sometimes  the 
first  molar  are  shed,  so  that  in  old  examples 
only  the  two  posl.crior  molars  and  the  incisors 
Fig.  ».— Skeleton  are  found  in  place.  The  milk-dentition,  as 
{00^  of'  Kan-  '"  °^^"  "i»fsupials,  is  confined  to  a  single 
sarao.  tooth  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,   the  other 

molan  and  incisors  being  never  changed.  The 
dentition  of  the  kangaroos,  functionally  considered,  thus  consists 
of  sharp-edged  incisors,  most  developed  near  the  median  h'ne  of 
the  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  cropping  herbage,  and  ridged  or 
tuberculated  molars  for  crushing. 

The  number  of  vertebrae  is— in  the  cervical  region  7,  dorsal 
13,  lumbar  6,  sacral  a,  caudal  varying  according  to  the  length  of 
the  tail,  but  generally  from  a  i  to  15.  Id  the  fore-limb  the  clavicle 


and  the  radius  and  ulna  are  well  developed,  allowing  of  con- 
siderable freedom  of  motion  of  the  lore-paw.  The  pelvis  has  large 
epipubic  or  "  marsupial  "  bones.  The  femur  is  short,  and  the 
tibia  and  fibula  of  great  length,  as  is  the  foot,  the  whole  of 
which  is  applied  to  the  ground  when  the  animal  is  at  rest  in  the 
upright  position. 

The  stomach  is  large  and  very  complex,  its  walls  being  puc- 
kered by  longitudinal  muscular  bands  into  a  number  of  folds. 
The  alimentary  canal  is  long,  and  the  caecum  well  developed. 
The  young  (which,  as  in  other  marsupials,  leave  the  uterus  in  an 
extremely  small  and  imperfect  condition)  are  placed  in  the  pouch 
as  soon  as  they  are  born;  and  to  this  they  resort  temporarily 
for  shelter  for  some  lime  after  they  are  able  to  run,  jump  and 
feed  upon  the  herbage  which  forms  the  nourishment  of  the  parenL 
During  the  early  period  of  their  sojourn  in  the  pouch,  the  blind, 
naked,  helpless  young  creatures  (which  in  the  great  kangaroo 
scarcely  exceed  an  inch  in  length)  are  attached  by  their  mouths 
to  the  nipple  of  the  mother,  and  are  fed  by  milk  injected  into 
their  stomach  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  covering  the 
mammary  gland.  In  this  stage  of  existence  the  elongated  upper 
part  of  the  larynx  projects  into  the  posterior  nares,  and  so  main- 
tains a  free  communication  between  the  lungs  and  the  external 
surface,  independently  of  the  mouth  and  gullet,  thus  averting 
danger  of  suffocation  while  the  milk  is  passing  down  the  gullet. 

Kangaroos  are  vegetable-feeders,  browsing  on  grass  and 
various  kinds  of  herbage,  but  the  smaller  species  also  eat 


Fio.  3.— Skull  and  teeth  of  Bennett's  Wallaby  (Xfaerepus  rnficoltis 
beHHtllii):  t>,  t>,  «*,  first,  second  and  third  upper  incisors;  pm, 
second  premolar  (the  first  having  been  already  shed);  m*,  m*.  m*.  nt*. 
last  premolar  and  three  molars.  The  last,  not  fully  developed,  is 
nearly  concealed  by  the  ascending  part  of  the  lower  jaw. 

toots.  They  are  naturally  timid  and  inoffensive,  but  the  larger 
kinds  when  hard  pressed  will  turn  and  defend  themselves, 
sometimes  killing  a  dog  by  grasping  it  in  their  fore-paws,  and 
inflicting  terrible  wounds  with  the  sharp  claws  of  their  powerful 
hind-legs,  supporting  themselves  meanwhile  upon  the  tail. 
The  majority  are  inhabitants  of  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
forming  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  characteristic  features 
of  the  fauna  of  these  lands,  and  performing  the  part  of  the  deer 
and  antelopes  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  were  important 
sources  of  food-supply  to  the  natives,  and  are  hunted  by  the 
colonists,  both  for  sport  and  on  account  of  the  damage  they  do 
in  consuming  grass  required  for  cattle  and  sheep.  A  few  species 
arc  found  in  New  Guinea,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  which  belong, 
in  the  zoological  sense,  to  the  Australian  province,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  which  none  occurs. 

The  more  typical  representatives  of  the  group  constitute  the  sub- 
family Moeropedinae,  in  which  the  cutting-edgen  of  the  upper 
incisors  are  nearly  level,  or  the  first  pair  but  slighily  longer  than  the 
others  (fig.  3).  The  canines  are  rudimentary  and  often  wanting. 
The  molars  are  usually  not  longer  (from  before  backwards)  than  the 
anterior  premolara.  and  less  compressed  than  in  the  next  section. 
The  crowns  of  the  molars  have  two  prominent  transverse  ridgesL 
The  fore-limbs  are  small  with  subcqual  toes,  armed  with  strong, 
moderately  long,  curved  claws.  Hind-limbs  very  long  and  strongly 
made.  Head  small,  with  more  or  less  elongated  muule.  Ears 
generally  father  long  and  ovate. 
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The  typicil  genui  Macropus,  in  which  the  muzzle  is  generally 
naked,  the  ears  large,  the  fur  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  usually  directed 
backwards,  the  claw  of  the  fourth  hind-toe  very  large,  and  the  tail 
stout  and  tapering,  includes  a  large  number  of  species.  Among 
these,  the  great  grey  kangaroo  {M.  giganteus,  fig.  i)  deserves  special 
mention  on  account  of  having  been  discovered  during  Captain 
Cook's  6rst  voyage  in  1770.  The  great  red  kangaroo  {M.  rujus)  is 
about  the  same  size,  while  other  large  species  are  M.  anittofnnus  and 
U.  robustus.  The  larger  wallabies,  or  brush-kangaroos,  such  as  the 
red-necked  wallaby  (A/.  ruficoUis)  constitute  a  group  of  smallcr- 
»izcd  species:  while  the  smaller  wallabies,  such  as  the  hlander  (jM*.) 
(Af.  mueileri)  and  M.  tkeiutts,  constitute  yet  another  section.  The 
genus  ranges  from  the  eastern  Austro-Malay  islands  to  New  Guinea. 

Nearly  allied  are  the  rock'Waltabies  of  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
constituting  the  genus  PetrotaU,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  thinner 
tail  being  more  densely  haired  and  terminating  in  a  tufT,  Well- 
known  species  are  P.  penietitala,  P.  xanlhopus  and  P.  lateralis.  The 
few  species  of  nail-tailed  wallabies,  Onychogale,  which  are  confined  to 
the  Australian  mainland,  take  their  name  from  the  presence  of  a 
homy  spur  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  are  further  distinguished  by 
the  hairy  muzzle..  O.  unguifer,  O.  Jraenaluj  aftd  O.  lunatus  repre- 
sent the  group.  The  hare- wallabies,  such  as  Lagorchestes  Uporotdts, 
L.  ktrsuius  and  L.  conseptctllatus,  constitute  a  ^enus  with  the  same 
distribution  as  the  last,  and  likew^ise  with  a  hairy  muzzle,  but  with 
a  rather  short,  evenly  furred  tail,  devoid  of  a  spur.  They  are  great 
leapersand  swift  runners,  mostly  frequenting  open  stony  plains. 

More  distinct  is  the  Papuan  genus  Dorcopsis,  as  typified  by  D. 
muelUri,  although  it  is  to  some  extent  connected  with  Macropus 
by  D.  macUyi.  The  muzzle  is  naked,  the  fur  on  the  nape  of  the  neck 
directed  more  or  less  completely  forward,  and  the  hind-limbs  are 
less  disproportionately  elongatra.     Perhaps,  however,  the  most 


Fig.  4.-Sku1l  and  teeth  of  Lcsueuir's  Rat-Kangaroo  (BeUongia 
Usutuirt).  c.  upper  canine.  Other  tetters  as  in  fig.  3,  The  anterior 
premolar  has  been  shed. 

distinctive  feature  of  the  genus  is  the  great  fore-and-aft  length  of 
the  penultimate  premolar  in  both  iaws.  Other  species  are  D. 
rufolaUraits  and  D.  auranttacus.  In  the  tree-kangaroos,  which 
include  the  Papuan  Dendroiagus  sKuxfiu,  D.  ursinus,  D.  donanus,  D. 
bcneltanui  and  D.  maximus,  and  the  North  Queensland  D.  turn- 
koltzt,  the  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  hind-limbs  is  carried  to  a 
still  further  degree,  so  that  the  proportions  of  the  fore  and  hind 
limbs  are  almost  normal.  The  genus  agrees  with  Dorcopsis  in  the 
direction  of  the  hair  on  the  neck,  but  tne  muzzle  ti  only  partially 
hairy,  and  the  elongation  of  the  penultimate  premolar  is  less. 
These  kangaroos  arc  largely  arboreal  in  their  habits,  but  they  descend 
to  the  ground  to  feed.  Lastly,  we  have  the  banded  wallaby.  Logo- 
sirotkus  fasctalus,  of  Western  Australia,  a  small  species  character- 
ized by  its  naked  muzzle,  the  presence  of  long  bristles  on  the  hind- 
feet  which  conceal  the  claws,  and  also  of  dark  transverse  bands 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  The  skull  has  a  remarkably  narrow 
and  pointed  muzzle  and  much  inflated  auditory  bullae;  while  the 
two  halves  of  the  lower  jaw  are  firmly  welded  together  at  their 
junction,  thus  effectually  preventing  the  scissor-like  action  of  the 
lower  inci&ors  distinctive  of  Macropus  and  its  immediate  allies. 
As  regards  the  teeth,  canines  are  wanting,  and  the  penultimate 
upper  premolar  is  short,  from  before  backwards,  with  a  distinct 
leilge  on  the  inner  side. 

In  the  nt'kangaroos,  or  kangaroo-rats,  as  they  are  called  in 
Australia,  constituting  the  sub-iamily  Poformnoe,  the  first  upper 
incisor  is  narrow,  curved,  and  much  exceeds  the  others  in  length ; 
the  upper  canines  are  persistent,  flattened,  blunt  and  slightly  curved, 
and  the  first  two  premolars  of  both  jaws  have  large,  simple,  com- 
fwessed  crowns,  with  a  nearly  straight  or  slightly  conca\'e  free  cut- 
ting-edge,  and  both  outer  and  inner  surfaces  usually  marked  by  a 
series  oT  parallel,  vertical  groovesand  ridges.  Molars  with  quadrate 
crowns  and  a  blunt  conical  cusp  at  each  comer,  the  last  notably 
amatter  than  the  rest,  sometimes  rudimentary  or  absent.  Fore- 
*^  ""P*  '■>  *|>e  '*>"«  middle  toes  considerably  exceeding  the  first 
and  fifth  in  length  and  their  claws  k>ng,  compressed  and  but 
•lightly  cun^.  Hind-feet  as  in  UaeropHx.  Tail  long,  and  some- 
.timcs  partially  prebensih;  when  it  is  used  for  carrying  bundles  of 


grass  with  which  these  anitnaU  build  their  netti.  The  group  b 
conhncd  to  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  all  the  species  are  rela- 
tively small. 

In  the  memb«-sof  the  typical  genus  Potorous  (formerly  known  as 
Hypsiprymnus)  the  head  is  long  and  slender,  with  the  auditory 
bullae  somewhat  swollen;  while  the  ridges  on  thefirst  two  premolars 
are  few  and  perpendicular,  and  there  are  large  vacuities  on  the 
palate.  The  tarsus  is  short  and  the  muzzle  naked.  The  genus 
includes  P.  tridactylus,  P.  giiberlt  and  P  ptatyops.  In  BcUongta,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  head  is  shorter  and  wider,  with  smaller  and  more 
rounded  ears,  and  more  swollen  auditory  bullae.  The  ridges  on  the 
first  two  premolars  arc  also  more  numerous  and  somewhat  oblique 
(fig.  4);  the  tarsus  is  long  and  the  tail  is  prehensile.  The  species 
include  B.  Usueutri,  B.  gotmardi  and  B.  cunictdus.  The  South 
Australian  Catoprymnus  campestns  represents  a  genus  near  akin 
to  the  last,  but  with  the  edge  of  the  hairy  border  01  the  bare  muzzle 
less  emarginate  in  the  middle  line,  still  more  swollen  auditory  bullae, 
very  large  and  posterially  expanded  nasals  and  longer  vacuities  00 
the  palate.  The  list  is  completed  by  Aepyprymnus  rujescens,  which 
differs  from  all  the  others  by  the  hairy  muzzle,  and  the  absence 
of  inflation  in  the  auditory  bullae  and  of  vacuities  in  the  palate. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  mofil  interesting  member  of  the  whole 
group  is  the  tiny  musk-kangaroo  {Hypsipryrtmodtm  mosckatus) 
of  north-east  Australia,  whicn  alone  represents  the  sub-family 
Hypstprymnodonhnae,  characterized  by  the  pretence  c^  an  opposable 
first  toe  on  the  hind-foot  and  the  outward  inclination  of  the  penulti- 
mate upper  premolar,  as  well  by  the  small  and  feeble  claws.  In 
all  these  features  the  musk-kangaroo  connects  the  Maerop^itdae 
with  the  Phaiang€r%dae.  The  other  teeth  are  like  those  of  the  rat- 
kangaroos.  (W.  H.  F.;  R.  L-*) 

KANGAROO-RAT,  a  name  applied  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  to  two  widely  different  groups  of  mammals.  In  Australia 
it  is  used  to  denote  the  small  kangaroo-like  marsupials  techni- 
cally known  as  Potoroinae,  which  zoologists  prefer  to  call  rat- 
kangaroos  (see  Marsijpuua  and  Kangaroo).  In  North 
America  it  is  employed  for  certain  small  jumping  rat -like  rodents 
nearly  allied  to  the  pocket-gophers  and  belonging  to  the  family 
Ccomyidae.  Kangaroo-rats  in  this  latter  series  are  represented 
by  three  North  American  genera,  of  which  Dipodomys  phtllipsi, 
Cricdodipus  a^His  and  Ukrodipodops  megacepk^us  may  respec- 
tively be  taken  as  examples.  Resembling  pocket-gophexs  in 
the  possession  of  cheek -pouches,  kangaroo- rats,  together  Hitb 
pocket-mice,  arc  distinguished  by  their  elongated  hind-Hmbs 
and  tails,  large  eyes,  well-developed  ears  and  general  jerboa-like 
appearance  and  habits.  The  upper  incisor  teeth  are  also  rela- 
tively narrower,  and  there  are  important  differences  in  the  skull. 
The  cheek-teeth  arc  rootless  in  kangaroo- rats,  but  they  develop 
roots  in  the  pocket-mice.  The  former  inhabit  open,  sandy 
districts,  where  they  burrow  bensath  rocks  or  stones,  and  bop 
about  Uke  jerboas;  their  food  consisting  of  grasses  and  other 
plants. 

KANGAVAR,  a  small  district  of  Persia,  situated  between 
Hamadan  and  Kcrmanshah,  and,  being  held  in  fief  by  the  family 
of  a  deceased  court  official,  forming  a  separate  government. 
The  district  is  very  fertile  and  contains  30  villages.  Its  revenues 
amount  to  about  £500  per  annum,  and  its  chief  place  is  the  large 
village  of  Kangavar,  which  has  a  population  of  about  3500  and 
is  47  m.  from  Hamadan  on  the  high  road  to  Kermanshah. 

KANGRA.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Jullundur 
division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town,  sometimes  called  Nagarkot. 
is  situated  2409  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pop.  (1901),  4746.  The 
Katoch  rajas  had  a  stronghold  here,  with  a  fort  and  rich  temples. 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  took  the  fort  in  1009  and  from  one  of  the 
temples  carried  off  a  vast  treasure.  In  1360  Kangra  was  again 
plundered,  by  Feroz  Shah.  The  temple  of  Devi  Bajreshri  «as 
one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  in  northern  India.  It  was  de- 
stroyed, together  with  the  fort  and  the  town,  by  an  earthquake 
on  the  4th  of  April  1905,  when  1339  lives  were  lost  in  this  place 
alone,  and  about  io.ooo  elsewhere.  In  1855  the  headquarters  of 
the  district  were  removed  to  the  sanitarium  of  Dharmsala. 

The  district  of  Kangra  extends  from  the  Jullundur  Doab  far 
into  the  southern  ranges  of  the  Himalaya.  Besides  some  Rajput 
states,  annexed  after  the  Sikh  wars,  it  includes  Lahui,  Spiti  and 
Kulu,  which  are  essentially  Tibetan.  The  Bcas  t$  Uic  only 
Important  river.  Area,  9978  «)•  m..  of  which  Kangra  proper  has 
only  3725.  Pop.  (1901).  768,1 74:  average  density  77  persons  per 
sq*  ni.,  but  with  onbr  one  person  per  aq.  n.  in  Spiti.     Tea 
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cultJTation  was  introduced  Into  Kangni  about  tSso.  The 
Palampur  fair,  established  by  government  with  a  view  to  foster- 
ing commerce  with  central  Asia,  attracts  a  small  concourse  of 
Yarkandi  merchants.  The  Lahulis  carry  on  an  enterprising 
trade  with  Ladakh  and  countries  beyond  the  frontier,  by  means 
of  pack  sliecp  and  goats.  Rice,  tea,  potatoes,  opium,  spices^ 
wool  and  honey  ate  the  chief  exports. 
See  Kcntn  Dialritt  Ct$ttetr  (Lahore,  1906). 

KANISHKA,  king  of  Kabul,  Kashmir,  and  north-wcafem 
India  in  the  and  century  A.D.,  was  a  Tatar  of  the  Knshan  tribe, 
one  of  the  five  into  which  the  Yue-cbi  Tatars  were  divided. 
His  dominions  extended  as  far  down  into  India  as  MadurS,  and 
probably  as  far  to  the  north-west  as  Bokh&ra.  Private  inscrip- 
tions found  in  the  Punjab  and  Sind,  in  the  Yusufzai  district  and 
at  Madur&,  and  referred  by  European  scholars  to  his  reign,  are 
dated  in  the  years  five  to  twenty-eight  of  an  unknown  era.  It  is 
the  references  by  Chinese  historians  to  the  Yue-chi  tribes  before 
their  incursion  into  India,  together  with  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  history  of  art  and  literature  in  his  reign,  that  render  the  date 
given  the  most  probable.  Kanishka's  predecessors  on  the  throne 
were  Pagans;  but  shortly  after  his  accession  be  professed  himself, 
probably  from  political  reasons,  a  Buddhist,  He  spent  vast  sums 
in  the  construction  of  Buddhist  monuments;  and  under  his 
auspices  the  fourth  Buddhist  council,  the  council  of  Jslandhara 
(Jullunder)  was  convened  under  the  presidency  of  Vasumitra.  At 
this  council  three  treatises,  commentaries  on  the  Canon,  one  on 
each  of  the  three  baskets  into  which  it  is  divided,  were  composed. 
King  Kanishka  had  these  treatises,  when  completed  and  revised 
by  Aivaghosha,  written  out  on  copper  plates,  and  enclosed  the 
latter  in  atone  boxes,  which  be  placed  in  a  memorial  mound. 
For  some  centuries  afterwards  these  works  survived  in  India; 
but  they  exist  now  only  in  Chinese  translations  or  adaptations. 
We  are  not  told  in  what  language  they  were  written.  It  was 
probably  Sanskrit  (not  Pali,  the  language  of  the  Canon)— just 
as  in  Europe  we  have  works  of  exegetica!  commentary  composed, 
in  Latin,  on  the  basis  of  the  Testament  and  Septuagint  in  Greek. 
This  change  of  the  language  used  as  a  medium  of  literary  inter- 
course was  partly  the  cause,  partly  the  eSect,  of  a  complete  re- 
vulsion in  the  intellectual  life  of  India.  The  reign  of  Kanishka 
was  certainly  the  turning-point  in  this  remarkable  change.  It 
has  been  suggested  with  great  plausibility,  that  the  wide  extent 
of  his  domains  facilitated  the  incursion  into  India  of  Western 
modes  of  thought;  and  thus  led  in  the  first  place  to  the  corruption 
and  gradual  decline  of  Buddiiism,  and  secondly  to  the  gradual 
rise  of  Hinduism.  Only  the  publication  of  the  books  vrrittcn 
at  the  time  will  enable  us  to  say  whether  this  hypothesis — for  at 
present  it  is  nothing  more — is  really  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  very  important  results  of  his  reign.  In  any  case  it  was  a 
migration  of  nomad  hordes  in  Central  Asia  that  led,  in  Europe, 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  civilization;  and  then,  through  the 
conversion  of  the  invaders,  to  medieval  conditions  of  life  and 
thought.  It  was  the  very  same  migration  of  nomad  hordes  that 
led,  in  India,  to  the  downfall  of  the  Buddhist  civilization;  and 
subsequently,  after  the  conversion  of  the  Saka  and  Tatar 
invaders,  to  medieval  Hinduism.  As  India  was  nearer  to  the 
staiting-point  of  the  migration,  its  results  were  felt  there  some- 
what sooner. 

AoTBOaiTIBS.— Vincent  A.  Smith,  The  Earh  HUlory  of  India 
(Oxford,  1908) ; "  The  Kuahan  Period  of  Indian  History,"  in  J.R.A  .S. 
(1903};  M.  Boyer,  "  L'Epoque  de  Kaniska,"  in  Journal  Asiatique 
(1900) ;  T.  Wattcrs,  On  Yuan  Clmani  (L.ondon,  1904, 1905) ;  J.  Taka- 
kuiu,  "  The  Sarvftstivldin  Abhidharma  Books,"  in  Jottr.  oflka  Pali 
Text  Sac.  (1905),  esp.  pp.  x  18-130;  Rbys  Davids,  Bnddkisl  India 
(London,  1903),  ch.  xvi.,  "  Kanishka."  (T.  W.  R.  D.) 

KAMKAKBB,  a  city  and  the  county-aeat  of  Kankakee  county, 
niinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Kankakee 
river,  56  m  S.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1900),  I3,S95,  of  whom 
3346  were  foreign-born;  (1910  census),  13,986.  Kankakee  is 
served  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  (hiicago  &  St  Louis,  the 
lUiixiis  Central,  and  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  (con- 
trolled by  the  New  York  Central)  railways.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  (1879)  a  state  institution; 


St  Joseph's  Seminary  (Roman  Catholic)  and  a  Conservatory 
of  Music.  At  Bourbonnais  Qrove,  3  m.  N.  of  Kankakee  is  St 
Viateur's  College  (founded  1868),  a  well-known  Roman  Catholic 
divinity  school,  and  Notre  Dame  Academy,  another  Catholic 
institution.  The  city  has  a  public  library  and  four  large  parks; 
in  Court  House  Square  there  is  a  monument  erected  by  popular 
subscription  in  honour  of  the  soldiers  from  Kankakee  county 
who  died  in  the  Civil  War.  There  are  rock  quarries  here,  and 
the  city  manufactures  sewing  machines,  musical  instruments, 
especially  pianos,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  agri- 
cultural implements  and  furniture.  The  total  value  of  the 
factory  product  in  1905  was  $2,089,143,  an  increase  of  ajj  % 
since  5900.  Kankakee  is  also  a  shipping  point  for  agricultural 
products.  It  was  first  settled  in  1832;  was  platted  as  the  town 
of  Bourbonnais  in  1853,  when  Kankakee  county  was  first 
organized;  tfas  chartered  as  the  city  of  Kankakee  in  1855,  and 
was  re-chartered  in  1892. 

KAKKBR,  a  feudatory  state  of  India,  within  the  Central 
Provinces;  area,  1429  sq.  m.;  pop,  (1901),  103,536;  estimated 
revenue,  ;(io,ooo.  It  is  a  hilly  tract,  containing  the  headwaters 
of  the  Mahanadi.  The  extensive  forests  have  recently  been  made 
profitable  by  the  opening  of  a  branch  railway.  The  residence 
of  the  raja,  who  Is  of  an  old  Rajput  family  though  ruling  over 
Goods,  is  at  Kanker  (pop.  3906). 

KAMO,  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the  British 
protectorate  of  Northern  Nigeria.  It  includes  the  ancient 
emirates  of  Kano,  Katsena,  Saura  and  Ka2aure,  and  covers  an 
area  of  about  31,000  sq.  m.  The  sub-province  of  Katagum  was 
incorporated  with  Kano  in  1905,  and  isinduded  within  this  area. 
The  population  of  the  double  province  is  estimated  at  about 
2,250,000. 

Kano  was  one  of  the'  original  seven  Hausa  states.  Written 
annals  carry  the  record  of  its  kings  back  to  about  *J>.  900. 
Legendary  history  goes  back  much  further.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Songhoi  (Songhay)  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century, 
and  more  than  once  appears  to  have  made  at  least  partial  sub- 
mission to  Bomu.  Mahommedanism  was  introduced  at  a  period 
which,  according  to  the  system  adopted  for  the  dating  of  the 
annals,  must  be  placed  eitherin  the  iithor  the  i4tbccotury.  The 
Hausa  system  of  government  and  taxation  was  adopted  by  the 
Fula  when  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  that  Mahommedan 
people  overran  the  Hausa  states.  It  has  been  erroneously  stated 
that  the  Fula  imposed  Mahommedanism  on  the  Hausa  states. 
The  fact  that  they  adopted  the  existing  system  of  government 
and  taxation,  which  are  based  upon  Koranic  law,  would  in  itself 
be  suSdent  proof  that  this  was  not  the  case.  But  the  annals  of 
Kano  distinctly  record  the  introduction  and  describe  the  develop- 
ment of  Mahommedanism  at  an  early  period  of  local  history. 

The  capital  is  the  city  of  Kano,  situated  in  1 2*  N.  and  8^  20'  E., 
220  m.  S.S.E.  of  Sokoto  and  500  N.E.  of  Lagos.  It  is  built  on  an 
open  plain,  and  is  encompassed  by  a  wall  11  m.  in  perimeter  and 
pierced  by  thirteen  gates.  The  wall  is  from  30  to  50  ft.  high  and 
about  40  ft.  thick  at  the  base.  Round  the  wall  is  a  deep  double 
ditch,  a  dwarf  wall  running  along  its  centre.  The  gates  are 
simply  cow-hide,  but  are  set  in  massive  entrance  towers.  Only 
about  a  third  of  the  area  (^i  sq.  m.)  enclosed  by  the  walls  is 
inhabited  nor  was  the  whole  space  ever  occupied  by  buildings, 
the  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  city  being  to  widl  in  ground 
sufficient  to  grow  food  for  the  inhabitants  during  a  siege.  The 
arable  land  within  the  city  is  mainly  on  the  west  and  north;  only 
to  the  south-east  do  the  houses  come  right  to  the  walls.  Within 
the  walls  are  two  steep  hills,  one,  Dala,  about  r2o  ft.  high  being 
the  most  ancient  quarter  of  the  town.  Dala  lies  north-west.  To 
its  east  is  a  great  pond,  the  Jakara,  li  m.  long,  and  by  its  north- 
east shore  is  the  market  of  the  Arab  merchants.  Here  also  was  the 
slave  market.  The  palace  of  the  emir,  in  front  of  which  is  a  Urge 
open  space,  is  in  the  Fula  quarter  in  the  south-east  of  the  city. 
The  palace  consistsofanumber  of  buildings  covering  ^  acres  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  20  to  30  ft.  hi^  The  architecture  of  the 
city  is  not  without  merit.  The  houses  are  buUt  of  day  with 
(generally)  flat  roofs  impervious  to  fire.  Traces  of  Moorish 
i^uence  are  evident  and  the  horseshoe  sich  is  common.    The 
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audience  hall  of  the  emir's  palace — 3j  ft.  tq.  and  i8  {t.  high — is 
decorated  with  designs  in  black,  white,  green  and  yellow,  the 
yellow  designs  (formed  of  micaceous  sand)  glistening  like  gold. 
The  dome^shaped  roof  is  supported  by  twenty  arches. 

The  dty  is  divided  into  fourteen  quarters,  each  presided  over 
by  a  headman,  and  inhabited  by  separate  sections  of  the  com- 
ipunity.  It  is  probably  the  greatest  commercial  dty  in  the 
central  Sudan.  Other  towns,  like  Zaiia,  may  do  as  much  trade, 
but  Kano  is  pre-eminent  as  a  manufacturing  centre.  The  chief 
industry  is  the  weaving  o(  cloth  from  native  grown  cotton. 
Leather  goods  of  all  kinds  arealso  manufactured,  and  from  Kano 
come  most  of  the  "  morocco  leather  "  gobds  on  the  European 
markets.  Dyeing  is  another  large  trade,  as  is  the  preparation  of 
indigo.  Of  tradeis  there  are  four  distinct  classes.  They  are: 
(i)  Arabs  from  Tripoli,  who  export  ostriih  feathers,  skins  and 
ivory,  and  bring  in  burnouses',  scents,  sweets,  tea,  sugar,  &c.; 
(2)  Salaga  merchants  who  import  kola  nuts  from  the  hinterland 
of  the  Guinea  Coast,  uking  in  exchange  doth  and  live  stock  and 
leather  and  other  goods;  (3)  the  Asbenawa  traders,  who  come 
from  the  oases  of  Asben  or  Air  with  camels  laden  with  salt  and 
"  potash  "  (i.c.  sodium  carbonates),  and  with  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  receiving  in  return  cotton  and  hardware  and  kolas; 
(4)  the  Hausa  merchants.  This  last  class  trades  with  the  other 
three  and  despatches  caravans  to  Illoiin  and  other  places,  where 
the  Kano  goods,  the  "  potash  "  and  other  merchandise  are  ex- 
changed for  kohis  and  European  goods.  The  "  potash  "  finds 
B  ready  sale  among  the  Yorubas,  being  largely  used  for  cooking 
purposes.  In  Kano  itself  is  a  great  market  for  livestock:  camels, 
horses,  oxen,  asses  and  goats  being  on  sale. 

Besides  Hausa,  who  represent  the  indigenous  population, 
there  are  large  colonics  of  Kanuti  (from  Bomu)  and  Nupians 
in  Kano.  The  Fula  form  the  aristocratic  diss.  Tbepopubtion 
is  said  to  amount  to  100,000.  About  a  mile  and  a  hidf  cast  of 
Kano  is  Nassarawa,  formerly  the  emir's  suburban  residence,  but 
since  190s  the  British  Residency  and  barracks. 

The  dty  of  Kano  appears  on  the  map  of  the  Arab  geographer, 
Idriii,  A.o.  I  r^^,  and  the  hill  of  Dala  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest 
rccofdsas  the  original  site  of  Kano.  Barth,  however,  concluded  that 
the  present  town  does  not  date  earlier  than  the  Rcond  half  of  the 
■6th  century,  and  that  before  the  rite  of  the  Fula  power  (c.  1800) 
scarcely  any  great  Arab  merchant  ever  visited  Kano.  The  present 
town  may  be  the  successor  of  an  older  town  occupying  a  position  of 
similar  pre-eminence.  Kano  Bubmitted  to  the  r  ula  without  much 
resistance,  and  under  them  in  the  first  half  of  the  rgth  century 
6Durished  greatly.  It  was  visited  by  Hugh  Clapperton,  an  English 
officer,  in  1624,  and  in  it  Barth  lived  some  time  in  1B51  and  again 
In  1654.  Barth's  descriptions  of  the  wealth  and  importance  ofthe 
dty  attracted  great  attention  in  Europe,  and  Kano  was  subseoucntly 
visited  by  several  travellers,  missionaries,  and  students  of  Hausa, 
hut  none  was  permitted  to  live  permanentiv  in  the  cipr.  In  the 
closing  years  01  the  century,  Kano  became  the  centre  of  resistance 
to  British  influence,  and  the  emir,  Alieu,  was  the  most  inveterate  of 
Fula  slave  raiders.  In  February  1903  the  city  was  captured  by  a 
British  force  under  Colonel  T.  L.  NT  Morlaiid,  and  a  new  emir. 
Abbas,  a  brother  of  Alieu,  installed. 

After  the  occupation  by  the  British  in  1903  the  prtmnce  was 
organized  for  administration  on  the  same  system  as  that  adopted 
throughout  northern  Nigeria.  The  emir  on  his  installation  takes 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  trie  British  Crown,  and  accepts  the  position 
of  a  chief  of  the  first  class  under  British  rule.  A  resident  is  placed 
at  his  court,  and  assistant  residenu  have  their  headquarters  m  the 
administrative  districts  of  the  province.  British  courts  of  justice 
are  established  side  by  side  with  the  native  courts  throughout  the 
province.  Taxation  is  assessed  under  British  supervision  and  paid 
into  the  native  treasury.  A  fixed  portion  is  paid  oy  the  emir  to  the 
British  government.  The  emir  is  not  alloweil  to  maintain  a  standing 
army,  and  the  city  of  Kano  is  the  headquarters  of  the  British  garrison. 
The  conditions  of  appointment  of  the  emirs  are  fully  laid  down 
in  the  terms  accepted  at  Sokoto  on  the  dose  of  the  bolcoto-Kano 
campaign  of  1903.  Since  the  introduction  of  British  rule  there 
has  been  no  serious  trouble  in  the  province.  The  emir  Abbas  worked 
loyally  with  the  British  and  proved  himself  a  ruler  of  remarkable 
ability  and  intelligence.  He  was  indefatigable  in  dispensing  justice, 
and  himself  presided  over  a  native  court  in  which  he  disposed  of 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  cases  a  month.  He  also  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  reform  and  reorganization  of  the  system  of  taxatioQ, 
and  in  the  opening  of  the  country  to  trade.  He  further  showed  him- 
self helpful  m  amuiginK  difficulties  which  at  times  arose  in  connexion 
with  tot  lesser  chiefs  <n  his  province. 

The  province  of  Kano  is  generally  fertile.  .  For  a  radius  of  30  m. 
found  the  capital  the  country  is  dosely  cultivated  and  densely 


populated,  with  some  40  sralled  towns  and  with  villages  and  bamlcu 
hardly  half  a  mile  apart.  Kano  district  proper  contains  170  waited 
towns  and  about  450  villages.  There  are  manv  streams,  but  water 
is  chiefly  obtained  from  wells  15  to  40  ft.  deep.  The  principal 
crops  are  African  grains,  wheat,  onions,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  wiili 
sugar<ane,  cassava,  &c.  The  population  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but 
also  commercial  and  industrial.  The  chief  industries  are  weaving, 
leatherrmaking,  dyeing  and  working  in  iron  and  pottery.  Cattle 
are  abundant.    (Siee  Nigeria  :  HuUtry;  and  Sokoto.) 

Consult  the  Travels  of  Hcinrich  Barth  (new  ed.,  London,  1890); 
Hausaiandt  by  C.  H.  Robinson  (London,  1896);  Northern  Nigeria, 
by  Sir  F.  D.  Lugard,  in  vol.  xxii.  Garraphkal  Jommal  (Londoa, 
1904) :  A  Tnpiatl  Dependency,  by  Lady  Lugard  (London,  19051 :  iht 
'Colonial  Office  Reports  on  Northern  Nigeria  from  1903  onvara.  sod 
other  works  cited  under  NiCERU.  (F.  L.  L.) 

KANSAS  (known  as  the  "  Sunflower  State "),  the  centnl 
commonwealth  of  the  United  States  of  America,  lying  between 
37°  and  40°  N.  lat.  and  between  94"  38'  and  102"  i'  34"  W.  long, 
(i.e.  25°  W.  long,  from  Washington).  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Nebraska,  on  the  E.  by  Missouri,  on  the  S.  by  O.lahoma,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Colorado.  The  state  is  nearly  rectangular  in  shape, 
with  a  breadth  of  about  no  m.  from  N.  to  S.  and  a  length  e! 
about  410  m.  from  E.  to  W.  It  contains  an  area  of  82,158  sq.m. 
(including  384  sq.  m.  of  water'  surface). 

Physiography. — Three  physiographic  regions  may  be  distin- 
guished within  the  state — the  first,  a  small  portion  of  the  Ozart 
uplift  in  the  extreme  south-east  comer;  the  second,  the  Prairie 
Plains,  covering  approximately  the  east  third  of  the  state;  the 
third,  the  Great  Plains,  covering  the  remaining  area.  Between 
the  latter  two  there  is  only  the  most  gradual  transition.  The 
entire  state  is  indeed  practically  an  undulating  plain,  gently 
sloping  from  west  to  east  at  an  average  of  about  7  ft.  per  mile. 
There  is  also  an  indination  in  the  eastern  half  from  north  to 
south,  as  indicated  by  the  course  of  the  rivers,  most  of  which 
flow  south-easterly  (the  Kansas,  with  its  general  easterly  course, 
is  the  principal  exception),  the  north-west  comer  being  the 
highest  portion  of  the  state.  The  lowest  point  in  the  state  in  its 
south-east  part,  in  Montgomery  county,  is  725  ft.  above  sea  level 
The  average  elevation  of  the  east  boundary  is  about  850  ft.,  while 
contour  lines  of  3500-3900  ft.  run  near  the  vest  border.  Some- 
what more  than  half  the  total  area  is  bdow  3000  ft.  The 
gently  rolling  prairie  surface  is  diversified  by  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  broad  plains,  isolated  hills  and  ridges,  and  moderate 
valleys.  In  places  there  are  terraced  uplands,  and  in  others  the 
undulating  plain  is  cut  by  erosion  into  low  escarpments.  The 
bluSs  on  the  Missouri  ate  in  places  >oo  ft.  high;  and  the  valley  of 
the  Cimarron,  in  the  south-west,  has  deep  cuts,  almost  gorges. 
The  west  central  portion  has  considerable  irregularities  of 
contour,  and  the  north-west  is  distinctively  hilly.  In  the  south- 
west, below  the  Arkansas  river,  is  an  area  of  sandhills,  and  the 
Ozark  Plateau  region,  as  above  stated,  extends  into  the  south- 
east corner,  though  not  there  much  dcvated.  The  great  central 
valley  is  traversed  by  the  Kansas  (or  Kaw)  river,  which,  inclusive 
of  the  Smoky  Hill  Branch,  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  state, 
with  lateral  valleyson  the  north.  Another  broad  valley  is  formed 
in  the  south  half  of  the  state  by  the  Arkansas  river,  with  lateral 
valleys  on  the  north  and  south.  The  south-east  portion  contains 
the  important  Neosho  and  smaller  valleys.  In  the  extreme  south- 
west is  the  valley  of  the  Cimairon,  and  along  the  south  boundary 
is  a  network  of  the  south  tributaries  of  the  Arkansas.  Numerous 
small  affluents  of  the  Missouri  enrich  and  diversify  the  north-east 
quarter.  The  streams  of  Kansas  are  usually  fMl  by  perennial 
springs,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  east  and  middle  portions  of  the  state 
are  well  watered.  Most  of  the  streams  maintain  a  good  Sow  of 
water  in  the  driest  seasons,  and  in  case  of  heavy  rains  many  of 
them  "  underflow  "  the  adjacent  bottom  lands,  saturating  the 
permeable  substratum  of  the  country  with  the  surplus  water, 
which  in  time  drains  out  and  feeds  the  subsiding  ttteams.  This 
feature  is  particularly  true  of  the  Saline,  Solomon  and  Smoky  Hill 
rivers.   Tiewatpartismoreelevatedand water isleasabundant. 

CHmiKr.— The  dimate  of  Kansas  Is  exceptiaaally  salubrioiis. 
Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  occur,  but  as  a  rule  the  winters  an;  dry 
and  mild,  while  the  summer  heats  are  tempered  by  the  perwtual 
prairie  breezes,  and  the  summer  nights  are  usually  cool  and  rcfrrsh- 
ing.  The  average  annual  temperature  of  the  state  lor  seventeen  >-ean 
preceding  1903  was  $4-3°  F.,  the  wannest  mean  being  56-0  ,  the 
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coldcfft  52-6*.  The  extreme  virietloa  of  yearly  nwebt  throufhout 
the  east,  west  and  middle  sections  during  the  same  period  was 
very  slight,  51*6*  to  56*6*,  and  the  greatest  variation  for  any  one 
section  was  3*7^  TheabBoIutee«remeswcreii6*and  —34*-  The 
dryness  of  the  air  tempers  exceedingly  to  the  senses  the  cold  of 
winter  and  the  heat  of  summer.  The  temperature  over  the  state 
is  much  more  uniform  than  is  the  precipitation,  which  diminishes 
somewhat  regularly  westward.  In  the  above  period  o(  seventeen 
yean  the  yearly  means  in  the  west  section  varied  from  11 '93  to 
29'ai  in.  (av.  19*31),  in  the  middle  from  18*58  to  34*30  (av.  »'68), 
in  the  east  from  a6'00  to  45'7i  (av.  34-78);  the  mean  for  the  state 
ranging  (ram  30*i3  to  3550  'av.  37*12).'  The  precipitation  in  the 
west  is  not  sufiicient  for  confident  agriculture  in  any  series  of  years, 
since  agriculture  is  practically  dependent  upon  the  mean  fait;  a  fact 
that  has  been  and  is  of  profound  importance  in  th*i  history'  of  tVn: 
state.  The  Hne  of  30  tn.  fall  (about  the  limit  of  certain  agriculture) 
approximately  bisects  the  state  in  dry  years.  The  precipitation  is 
very  largely  in  the  growing  season — at  Dodge  the  fall  between  April 
and  October  is  7^  %  of  that  for  the  year.  Freshets  and  droughu 
at  times  work  havoc.  The  former  made  notable  1844  and  1858;  ami 
the  latter  i860. 1874  and  1894.  Tornadoes  are  also  a  not  infrequent 
infliction.leastcommonin  the  west.  The  years  1871, 1879,  1881  and 
1893  were  made  memorable  bv  particularly  severe  storms.  There 
are  150  to  175  "  growing  days  *  for  crops  between  the  frosts  of  spring 
and  autumn,  and  eight  in  ten  days  are  bright  with  sunshine — hair 
of  them  without  a  cloud.  Winds  are  prevailingly  from  the  south  (in 
the  winter  often  from  the  north-west). 

Fauna  and  Flora. — ^The  fauna  and  flora  of  the  state  are  those  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  plain  region  generally  <^  which  Kansas 
is  a  part.  The  state  lies  partly  in  the  humid,  or  Carolinian,  and 
partly  in  the  arid,  or  Upper  Sonoran.  area  of  the  Upper  Austral 
life-zone;  too*  W.  long,  ta  approximatelv  the  dividing  Ime  between 
these  areas.  The  bison  ana  elk  have  disappeared.  A  very  great 
variety  of  birds  is  found  withio  the  state,  either  as  residents  or  as 
visitants  from  the  adjoining  avifaunal  regions — mountain,  plain, 
northern  and  southern.  In  1886  Colonel  N.S.  Gosscompiledalist  of 
33s  species,  of  which  17s  were  known  to  breed  in  the  state.  The 
wild  turkey,  once  abundant,  was  near  extermination  in  18B6,  and 
prairie  chickens  (pinnated  grouse)  have  also  greatly  diminished  in 
number.  The  jack-rabbit  u  characteristic  of  the  prairie.  Locusts 
("  grasshoppers  "  in  local  usage)  have  worked  incalculable  damage, 
ootablv  in  1854,  1866,  and  above  all  in  1874-1875.  In  the  last  two 
cases  tneir  ravages  extended  over  a  great  portion  ol  the  state. 

Kansas  has  no  forests.  Along  the  streams  there  is  commonly  a 
fringe  of  timber,  which  in  the  east  is  fairly  heavy.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing icarcity  westward.  With  the  advancing  settlernent  of  the 
■tate  thin  wind-break  rows  become  a  feature  of  the  prairies.  The 
lessened  ravages  of  prairie  fires  have  facilitated  artificial  afforesting, 
and  many  aties,  in  particular,  are  abundantly  and  beautifully 
shaded.  Oaks,  elms,  hickory,  honey-locusts,  white  ash,  svcamore 
and  willows,  the  rapid  growing  but  miserable  box-elder  and  cotton- 
wood,  are  the  most  common  trees.  Black  walnut  was  common  in 
the  river  valleys  in  Territorial  days.'  The  planting  of  tree  reserves 
by  the  United  States  government  in  the  and  cotinties  of  this  sUte 
proroieet  neat  success.  A  National  Forest  of  303,387  acres  in 
Finney,  iGstrney,  Hamilton  and  Grant  counties  was  set  aside  in 
May  1908.  Buffalo  and  bunch,  and  other  short  native  prairie 
grasses,  very  nutritious  ranging  food  but  unavailable  as  bay,  once 
cowred  the  |4aiu  and  pastured  immense  herds  of  bnffaJo  and  other 
animals,  but  with  increasing  settlement  they  have  given  way  gener- 
ally to  exotic  bladed  species,  valuable  alike  for  pasture  and  Tor  hay, 
except  in  the  western  regions.  The  hardy  and  ubiquitous  sunflower 
has  been  chosen  as  the  state  flower  or  Boral  emblem.  Cactus  and 
yucca  occur  in  the  west. 

The  soil  of  the  upUiad  prairies  is  generally  a  deep  rich  clay  loam 
of  a  dark  colour.  The  bottom  lands  near  the  streams  are  a  black 
sandy  loam;  and  the  intermediate  lands,  or  "second  bottoms," 
show  a  rich  and  deep  black  loam,  containing  very  little  sand.  These 
soils  are  all  easily  cultivated,  free  from  stones,  and  exceedin^y 
productive.  There  are  exceptional  spots  on  the  uf^nd  praines 
composed  of  stiff  clay,  not  as  easily  cultivated,  but  very  productive 
when  properly  managed  and  enriched.  The  south-west  section  is 
distinctively  sandy 

Atncititur€.—7ne  United  States  Ccntus  of  1900  shows  that  of  the 
farming  area  of  the  state  in  1900  (41,663,970  acres,  79*6  %  of  the 
toul  area),  601%  was  "improved."  The  value  of  all  farm 
property  was  $864,100,286 — of  which  land  and  improvements 
(including  buildings),  livestock  and  implements  and  machinery 
represented  respectively  74*5,  33*1  and  3*4  %•  Almost  nine-tenths 
of  all  farms  derived  their  principal  income  from  livestock  or  hay 
and  grain,  these  two  sources  being  about  equally  important.  Of  the 
total  value  of  farm  products  in  1899  (8309,895.543),  crops  represented 
537,  animal  producu  459  and  forest  products  only  04  %.  In 
1899  the  wheat  crop  was  38,778450  bushels,  being  less  than  that  of 
Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  Ohio  or  South  Dakota.     According  to 

>  For  the  thirty  years  1877-1906  the  mean  rainfall  for  ten-year 
periods  was;  at  Dod^,  33'8  in.,  184  in.  and  33*7  in-;  and  at  Law- 
rence, 35*1  in.,  39*3  tn.  and  36*7  in.  for  the  first,  second  and  third 
periods  respectively. 


the  Year  B9ok  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 

crop  in  t^  was  81,830,611  bushels,  almost  one-ninth  of  the  crop 
of  the  entire  country  for  that  year,  and  much  more  than  the  crop  01 
any  other  state.  In  1900  it  wa887,3O3,00obushels(lessthanthe  crops 
of  either  MinnesoU  or  North  I^koU).  Winter  wheat  constitutes 
almost  the  entireoutput.  The  hard  varieties  rank  in  the  flourroaiket 
with  the  finest  Minnesota  wheat.  The  wheat  belt  crosses  the  state 
from  north  to  south  in  its  central  third.-  Greater  even  than  what  in 
absolute  output,  though  not  relatively  to  the  output  of  other  states, 
is  Indian  com.  In  1906  the  crap  was  195,075,000  bushels,  and  in 
1909  it  was  154,335,000.  The  crop  is  very  variable,  according  to 
seasons  and  pro(^>ective  markets;  ranging  e.f.  in  the  decade  1693- 
1901  from  43*6  (1901)  to  335-1  (1899)  million  bushels.  The  Indian 
corn  belt  is  mainly  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  state.  In  the  five  years 
1896-1900  the  combined  value  of  the  crops  of  Indian  com  and  wheat 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  same  crops  in  any  other  state  of  the 
Union  (Illinois  being  a  close  second).  In  the  western  third  irrigation 
has  bem  tried,  in  the  earlier  years  unsucccs^ully:  in  all  Kansas,  in 
1899,  there  were  33,630  acres  irrigated,  of  which  8939  were  in 
Finney  and  7071  in  Kearney  county.  In  thu  western  third  the 
rainUII  is  insnfficiettt  for  Indian  corn ;  but  Kafir  com,  an  exceptional 
drought-resisting  cereal,  has  made  extraordinary  progress  m  this 
region,  and  indeed  generally  cnnr  the  stale,  dnce  1893,  ita  acreage 
increasing  416*1  %  tn  the  decade  1895-iooi.  With  the  saccbariNe 
variety  of  sorghum,  which  increased  greatly  in  the  same  period,  this 
grain  is  retracing  Indian  corn.  Oats  are  the  third  great  cereal  crop, 
the  yield  being  34,780,000  bushels  in  1906  and  37,185,000  in  looo. 
Alfalfa  showed  an  increased  acreage  in  1895-1904  of  310*8  %;  it  is 
valuable  in  the  west  for  the  same  qualities  as  the  Kafir  com.  The 
hay  crop  In  X90Q  was  3,653,000  tons.  Alfalfa,  the  Japanese  soy  bean 
and  the  wheat  fields — whkh  furnish  the  finest  of  pasture  in  the  early 
spring  and  ordinarily  well  into  the  winter  season — are  the  props  <^  a 
{MtMpenaus  dairy  industry.  In  the  early  'eighties  the  organiaation 
of  creameries  and  cheese  factories  began  in  the  county-seats;  they 
depended  upon  gathered  cream.  About  1889  separators  and  the 
whole-milk  system  were  introduced,  and  about  the  same  time  begin 
the  service  of  refrigerator  cars  on  the  railways;  the  hand  separator 
became  common  about  1901 .  Western  Kansas  is  the  dairy  country. 
Its  great  ranges,  whose  insufficient  rainfall  makes  impossible  the 
certain,  and  therefore  the  profitable,  cultivation  of  cereals,  or  other 
settled  agriculture,  lend  themselves  with  profit  to  stock  and  dairy 
farming.  Dairy  products  increased  6o'6  %  in  value  from  1895  to 
1004.  amounting  in  the  latter  year  to  816430,095.  This  value  was 
almost  equalleaby  that  of  eto^s  and  poultry  (1 14,050737),  which 
increased  79-7  %  in  the  same  decade.  The  livestock  interest  is 
stimulated  by  the  enormous  demand  for  beef-cattle  at  Kansas  City. 

Sugar-beet  culture  was  tried  in  the  years  following  1690  with 
indifferent  success  until  the  introduction  of  bounties  m  1901.  It 
has  extended  along  the  Arkansaa  valley  from  the  Colorado  beet 
district  and  into  the  north-western  counties.  There  is  a  large  beet- 
sugar  factory  at  Garden  City,  Finney  county.  Experiments  have 
been  made  unsuccessfully  in  sugar  cane  (1885)  and  silk  culture 
(1885  seq.).  The  brig4it  climate  and  pure  atmombere  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  grape  and 
cherry.  The  smaller  frutta  also,  with  scarce  an  exception,  flourish 
finely.  The  fruit  product  of  Kansas  (83431,773  in  1899)  is  not. 
however,  as  yet  particularly  notable  when  compared  with  that  ol 
various  other  states. 

Accoiding  to  the  estimates  of  the  state  department  of  agriculture, 
of  the  total  value  of  all  agricultural  products  in  the  twenty  years 
1885-1904  ($3,078,999,855),  Indian  corn  and  wheat  together 
represented  more  than  two-fifths  (831*3  *nd  518'E  million  dollars 
reMwctively).  and  livestock  products  neariy  one-third  (1034*9 
millions).  The  aggrenite  value  of  all  agricultural  products  in  190^ 
19OA  was  l754.954.«»- 

iitneraU. — In  the  east  portkm  of  the  state  are  immense  beds  of 
bituminous  coal,  often  at  shallow  depths  or  cropping  out  on  the 
surface.  In  1907  more  than  95  %  of  the  coal  came  from  Crawford. 
Cherokee,  Leavenworth  and  Oaagc  counties,  and  about  91'^  %  from 
the  first  two.  The  total  value  of  the  production  of  coal  in  1909 
(6,433,979  tons)  was  S9>350t543,  and  in  1908  (6,345.508  tons) 
89,393,333.  In  the  central  portk>n,  whkrh  belongs  to  the  Triassic 
formation,  ma^esian  limestone,  ferruginous  sandstone  and  gypsum 
are  representative  rocks.  Gypsum  (in  beautiful  crystalline  form)  is 
found  in  an  almost  continuous  bed  across  the  state  running  north- 
east  and  south-west  with  three  principal  areas,  the  northern  in 
Marshall  county,  the  central  in  Dickinson  and  Saline  counties,  and 
the  southern  (the  heaviest,  being  3  to  40  ft.  thick)  in  Barber  and 
Comanche  counties.  The  product  in  1908  was  valued  at  8381.339. 
Magnesian  limestone,  or  dolomite,  is  especially  plentiful  along  the 
Blue.  Republican  and  Neosho  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  This 
beautiful  stone,  resembling  white,  grey  and  cream-coloured  marble, 
is  exceedingly  useful  for  ouilding  purposes.  It  crops  out  in  the 
bluffs  in  endless  quantities,  and  is  easily  worked.  The  stone 
resources  of  the  state  are  largely,  but  by  no  means  exclusively, 
confined  to  the  central  part.  There  are  marbles  in  Osage  and 
other  counties,  shell  marble  in  Montgomery  county,  white  limestone 
in  Chase  county,  a  valuable  bandera  flagstone  and  hydraulic  cement 
rock  near  Fort  Scott,  &c.  The  limestones  produced  in  1908  were 
^ued  at  $403,176  and  the  sandstones  at  $67,950.    In  the  cenual 
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region  salt  ii  produced  in  immaue  quantities,  within  a  sn»t  north  to 
south  belt  about  Hutchioion.  The  beds,  which  are  exploiied  by  the 
twine  method  at  Hutchinson»  at  Elliworth  (Elleworth  county),  at 
Anthony  (Harper  county)  and  at  Sterling  (Rice  county),  lie  from 
400  to  1300  ft.  underground,  and  arc  in  places  as  much  as  ^50  ft. 
thick  and  99%  pure.-  At  Kanopolis  in  Ellsworth  county,  atXyons 
in  Rice  county  and  at  Kingman,  Kingman  county,  the  salt  is  mined 
and  sold  as  rock-salt.  In  the  south-west  salt  is  found  in  beds  and 
dry  incrustations,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  2  ft.  The 
total  product  from  1880-1809  was  valued  at  S5.S38.855:  the  product 
of  1908  (when  Kansas  ranked  fourth  among  the  states  producing 
salt)  was  valued  at  $883,984.  The  development  has  been  mainly 
since  1887  at  Hutchinson  and  since  about  I&190  in  the  rock-salt 
mines.  In  the  west  portion  of  the  state,  which  belongs  to  the 
Cretaceous  formation,  chalks  and  a  species  of  native  quicklime  are 
very  prominent  in  the  river  bluffs.  The  white  and  croam<(Joured 
hall  ■ 


chalks  are  much  used  for  building  purposes,  but  the  blue  is  usually 
too  soft  for  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  quicklime  as  quarried 
from  the  bluffs  slakes  perfectly,  and  with  land  makes  a  fairly  good 


lignite  found  near  the  Colorado  line  maket  a  valuable  domestic 
fuel. 

Natural  eas,  oil,  zinc  and  lead  have  been  discovered  in  south-east 
Kansas  and  have  given  that  section  an  extraordinary  growth  and 
prosperity.  Indications  of  gas  were  found  about  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  but  only  in  the  early  'seventies  were  they  recognized  as 
unmistakable,  and  they  were  not  successfully  developed  until  the 
'eighties,  lob.  in  Allen  county,  is  the  centre  of  the  held,  and  the 
gas  yieUs  heat,  light,  and  a  cheap  fuel  for  smelters,  cement-works 
and  other  manufacturing  plants  throughout  a  large  region.  The 
pools  lie  from  400  to  950  ft.  below  the  surface;  some  welU  have  been 
drilled  I5tx>  ft.  deep.  The  value  of  the  natural  gas  produced  in 
the  state  was  $15,875  in  1889,  $2,261,836  in  1905  and  $7,691,587  in 
1908,  when  there  were  1917  producing  wells,  and  Kansas  ranked 
fourth  of  the  states  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  value  of  the  natural 

Sts  product,  being  surpassed  by  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and 
bio.  Petroleum  was  discovered  about  1865  in  Miami  and  Bourbon 
counties,  and  about  1892  at  Ncouesha,  Wilson  county.  There  ^yas 
<mly  slight  commercial  exploitation  before  1900.  The  production 
increased  from  74.714  barrels  in  that  year  to  4.250J79  »n  1904 ;_  in 
1908  it  WAS  1,601,781  barrels.  Chanutc  has  been  the  most  active 
centretif  production.  The  held  was  prospected  here  in  the  'nineties, 
but  devMopcd  only  after  1900.  In  1877  an  immense  deposit  of 
lead  was  discoverea  on  land  now  within  the  limits  of  Galena,  Rich 
aiiK  blendes  were  at  hrst  thrown  away  among  the  by  products  of 
the  lead  mines.  After  the  discovery  01  their  true  nature  there  ««• 
a  Jowdev».'lopmcnt,  and  at  the  end  cf  the  century  a  notable  boora 
in  the  fields.  From  1876  to  1897  the  total  value  of  the  outDut  of 
the  Galena  field  was  between  $35,000,000  and  $136,000,000:  but  at 
present  Kansas  is  far  more  important  as  a  unelter  than  as  a  miner 
of  line  and  lead,  and  in  1906  58%  of  ail  spelter  produced  in  the 
United  States  came  from  smelters  in  Kansas.  In  1908  the  mines' 
output  was  3393  tons  of  lead  valued  at  $193,613  and  86a8  tons 
of  zinc  valued  at  $811,053.  Pottery,  fin,  ochre  and  brick  clays 
are  abundant,  tike  fint  two  mainly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
Coffeyvtlle  has  Urge  vitrified  brick  interests.  In  1908  the  total 
value  of  all  the  mineral  producu  (incompletely  reported)  of  Kansas 
was  $26,163,313. 

Industry  and  Trad*. — Manufactures  are  not  characteristic  of  the 
•tate.  The  rank  of  the  state  in  manufactures  In  1900  was  sixteenth 
and  in  farm  products  seventh  in  the  Union.  The  value  of  the 
manufactured  product  in  1900,  according  to  the  Twelfth  United 
States  Census,  was  $173,139,398,  an  increase  of  56-2%  over  the 
output  of  1890;  of  tlUs  total  viiXix,  the  part  representing  establish- 
menu  under  the  "  factory  system  was  $154,008,544,'  and  in  1905 
the  value  of  the  fuiory  product  was  $198,344,992,  an  increase  of 
a8*7%.  Kansas  City,  Topeka,  Wichita,  Leavenworth  and  Atchison 
were  the  only  cities  which  haJd  manufacture*  whose  gross  product 
vras  valued  in  1905  at  more  than  $3,000,000  each;  their  jomt  pro- 
duct was  valued  at  $136,515,804.  and  that  of  Kansas  City  ak}ne  was 
$96473,050,  almost  half  the  output  of  the  sute.  The  most  impor- 
tant manufacturing  industry,  both  in  1900  and  in  1905,  was  slaugh- 
tering and  meat-packing— for  which  Kansas  City  is  the  second  centre 
cf  the  country— with  a  product  for  the  state  valued  at  $77,41  i,88a 
in  1900,  and  $96,375,639  in  1905:  in  both  these  years  the  value  of 
the  product  of  Kansas  was  excccdod  only  b^  that  of  Illinois.  The 
flour  and  grist  mill  industry  ranked  next,  with  a  product  valued  ot 
$31,339,747  in  1900  and  nearly  twice  that  amount,  $43,034,019, 
in  1905.  In  1900  a  quarter  of  the  wheat  crop  was  haridlcd  by  the 
mills  01  the  sute.  Leiser  manufacturing  interests  are  railway  shop 
construction  (value  in  1905,  $1 1,531.14a);  zinc  smeltii^  and  refining 
(value  in  1905,  $10,999,^68);  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  butter  and 
condensed  milk  (value  m  1909,  $3.94^349):  and  of  foundry  and 
machine  shop  products  (value  in  1905,  $3,756,825}. 


*  An  subsequent  figures  in  this  paragraph  for  manufactures  in 
f900<ire  given  for  establishments  under  the  '  factory  system  "  only, 
•o  as  to  M  comparabfe  with  statistics  for  1905,  which  do  not  include 
minor  establishments. 


CMRMHMM/tom. — Kansas  ia  ewcllently  piwided  with  railways* 
with  an-aggregate  length  in  January  1909  of  8914-77  m.  (in  1870, 
1880,  1890  respectively,  1,501,  3.344  and  8.710  m.).  The  moat 
important  systems  are  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^,  the 
Missouri  Pacific*  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  St  Pacific,  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas^  the  Chicago,  Burlington  A 
Quincy,  and  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  systems.  The  first  train 
entered  Kansas  on  the  Union  Pacific  in  i860.  During  the  followiiM 
decade  the  lines  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  aivl  the  Santa  F^  were  well  under  construction.  These  roads 
give  excellent  connexions  with  Chicago,  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific 
Kansas  has  an  eastern  river  front  of  150  m.  on  the  Missouri,  which  ia 
navigable  for  steamboats  of  good  size.  The  internal  rivers  of  the 
state  are  not  utilized  for  commercial  purposes. 

Population.— In  population  Kansas  ranked  !n  ipoo  and  1910 
(1,690,949)  twenty-second  in  the  Union.  The  decennial  in- 
creases of  poptilation  from  x86o  to  igoo  weie  239-9,  173-4,  43-3 
and  3-0%,  the  populalion  in  1900  being  1,470,495,  w  18  to  the 
sq.  m.*  Oi  this  number  23-5%  lived  in  cities  of  2500  or  more 
inhabitants.  Nine  cities  numbered  more  than  xo,ooo  inhabi- 
tanu:  Kansas  City  (51,418),  Topeka— the  state  capital  (33,608), 
Wichita  (24,671),  Leavenworth  (20,735),  Atchison  (15,73a), 
Lawrence — tJie  seat  of  the  state  university  (io,S6z),  Fort  Scott 
(10,322),  Galena  (10,155)  ^d  Pituburg  (10,112).  The  life  oC 
all  of  these  save  the  last  two  goes  bade  to  Territorial  days;  but 
the  importance  of  Fort  Scott,  like  that  of  Oalena  and  Pittsburg, 
is  due  to  the  development  of  the  mineral  counties  in  the  south- 
east, diher  dties  of  above  5000  inhabitants  were  Hutchinson 
(9379)1  Emporia  (8223),  Parsons  (7683),  Ottawa  (6934),  Newton 
(6208),  Arkansas  City  (6140),  Saiina  (6074),  Argenlioe  (587S) 
and  lola  (5791).  The  number  of  negroes  (3-5%)  is  somewhat 
Urge  for  a  northern  and  western  stale.  This  is  largely  owing  to 
an  exodus  of  coloured  people  from  the  South  in  1878-1880,  at  a 
time  when  their  condition  was  an  umuually  hard  one:  an  exodus 
turned  mainly  toward  Kansas.  The  p(^tilation  is  very  laigriy 
American-bom  (91-4%  in  1900;  47-1%  being  natives  of  Kansas). 
Germans,  Briiisb,  Scandinavians  and  Russians  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  forcign-bOTiL  The  west  third  of  the  state  is  compara- 
tivdy  scantily  populated,  owing  to  its  aridity.  In  the  'seventies, 
after  a  succession  of  wet  seasons,  and  again  in  the  'eighties, 
settlement  was  ptished  far  westward,  beyond  the  limits  of  safe 
agriculture,  but  hundreds  of  scttlen^-and  indeed  many  entire 
communities — were  literally  starved  out  by  the  recurrence  of 
droughts.  Irrigation  has  made  a  surer  future  for  limited  areas, 
however,  and  the  introduction  of  drought-resisting  crc^  and  the 
sobstitation  of  dairy  and  livestock  interesu  in  the  i^ace  of 
agriculture  have  brightened  the  outlook  in  the  western  counties, 
whose  population  increased  rapidly  after  1900.  The  early 
'eighties  were  made  notable  by  a  tremendous  "  boom  "  in  real 
estate,  rural  and  urban,  throu^wut  the  conunonwcalih.  As 
regards  the  distribution  of  religious  sects,  in  1906  there  weic 
458,190  communicants  of  all  denominations,  and  of  this  number 
xai,3oS  were  Methodists  (108,097  being  Methodist  £pisc(^>alians 
of  the  Northern  Church),  93,195  were  Roman  Catholics,  46,299 
were  Baptists  (34)975  being  members  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
Convention  and  10,011  of  the  National  (Colored)  Baptist  Con- 
vention), 40,765  were  Presbyterians  (33,465  bdng  members  of 
the  Northern  Churdi)  and  40,356  were  Diadples  of  Christ.  The 
German-Russian  Mennonites,  whose  immigration  became  notable 
about  1874,  furnished  at  first  many  examples  of  communal 
economy,  but  these  were  later  abandoned.  In  1906  the  total 
number  of  Mennonites  was  7445,  of  whom  3581  were  members 
of  the  General  Conference  of  Mennonites  <ii  North  America,  1825 
belonged  to  the  Schellenberger  BrQder-gemdnde,  and  the  others 
were  distributed  among  seven  other  sects. 

'Accordinff  to  the  state  census  Kansas  had  in  1905  a  total 
population  of  1,544.968;  neariy  28%  lived  in  cities  of  asoo'or  more 
inhabitants;  13  aties  bad  more  than  10,000  inhabitants:  Kansas 
City  (67.614).  Topeka  (37.641),  Wichiu  (31. no),  Leavenwonh 
(20,934),  Atchison  (18,159),  Pittsburg  (15,012),  Coffeyville  (1^,196). 
Fort  Scott  (12,248),  Parsons  <  1 1 ,720).  Lawrence  (1 1 .706),  HuininsoA 
(11.315),  Independence  (11,206},  and  lota  (10.287).  Other  citica  cf 
above  5000  inhabitants  each  were.  Chanute  (970a).  Emporia  (8974)< 
Winficld  (7845).  Salina  (7829),  Ottawa  (7727),  Arkansas  City  (7634). 
Newton  (660O,  Galena  (6449),  Argentine  (6053).  Junction  City  (5264) 
and  Cherryvale  (5089). 
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Co9emmeiit.'-'Tht  coasUtuUon  is  that  adopted  at  WyandoUe 
00  the  29th  of  July  1859  and  ratified  by  the  people  on  the  4tb 
of  October  1859;  it  came  into  operation  on  the  39th  <rf  January 
x86i,  and  was  amended  in  i86i»  1864,  1867,  1873,  1875,  1876, 
1S80,  j888,  1900,  1903,  1904  and  1906.  An  amendment  may 
be  proposed  by  cither  branch  of  the  legislature,  and,  if  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house  as  well 
as  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  on  it  at  a  general 
declion,  it  is  adopted.  A  constitutional  convention  to  revise  or 
amend  the  constitution  may  be  called  in  the  same  manner. 
Universal  manhood  suffrage  is  the  rule,  but  women  may  vote  in 
school  and  municipal  electioosi  Kansas  being  the  first  state  to 
grant  women  municipal  suffrage  as  well  as  the  right  to  hold 
mumdpzd  of&pes  (1887).  General  elections  to  state,  county  and 
township  offices  are  biennial,  in  even-numbered  years,  and  take 
place  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
The  state  executive  oflliccis  are  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  attorney-general  and  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  all  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  The  governor  appoints,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 
a  board  of  public  works  and  some  other  administrative  boards, 
and  he  may  veto  any  bill  from  the  legislature,  which  cannot 
thereafter  become  a  law  unless  again  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
the  members  dected  to  each  house. 

The  legislature,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, meeta  in  regular  session  at  Topcka,  the  capital,  on  the 
8ec9nd  Tuesday  of  January  in  odd-numbered  years.  The 
membership  of  the  senate  is  limited  to  40,  and  that  of  the  bouse 
of  representatives  Co  125.  Senators  are  elected  for  four  years 
and  representatives  for  two  years.  In  regular  sessions  not  eX' 
ceding  fifty  days  and  in  special  sessions  not  exceeding  thirty 
days  the  members  of  both  houses  are  paid  three  dollars  a  day 
besides  an  allowance  for  travelling  expenses,  but  they  receive  no 
compensation  for  the  extra  time  of  longer  sessions.  In  1908  a 
direct  primary  law  was  passed  applicable  to  all  nominations 
except  for  pre^ential  electors,  school  district  officers  and  officers 
in  dties  of  less  than  5000  inhabitants;  like  public  elections  the 
primaries  are  made  a  public  charge;  nomination  Is  by  petition 
»gned  by  a  certain  percentage  (for  state  office,  at  least  1  %;  for 
district  office,  at  least  3%;  for  sub-district  or  county  office,  at 
least  3%)  of  the  party  vote;  the  direct  nominating  system 
applies  to  the  candidates  for  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
nominee  chosen  by  the  direct  primaries  of  each  party  being  the 
nominee  of  the  party. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  tlurty-eigbt 
district  courts,  one  probate  court  for  each  county,  and  two  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace  for  each  township.  All  Justices  are  elected: 
those  of  the  supreme  court,  seven  in  number,  for  six  years,  two  or 
thrve  every  two  yeari;  those  of  the  district  courts  for  four  years;  and 
those  of  the  probate  courts  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  two 
years.  The  more  important  affairs  of  each  county  are  managed  by 
a  t)oard  of  commissioners,  who  are  elected  by  distncts  for  four  years, 
but  each  county  elects  also  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  a  probate  juoKe,  a 
register  of  deeds,  a  sheriff,  a  coroner,  an  attorney,  a  clerk  of  the 
district  court,  and  a  surveyor,  and  the  district  court  for  the  county 
appoints  a  cojnty  auditor.  The  township  officers,  all  elected  for 
two  years,  are  a  trustee,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  two  or  more  justices  of 
the  peace,  two  constables  and  one  road  overseer  for  each  road 
district.  Cities  are  governed  under  a  general  law,  but  by  this  law 
they  are  divided  into  three  classes  according  to  size,  and  toe  govern- 
ment is  different  for  each  class.  Those  having  a  population  of  more 
than  15,000  constitute  the  first  class,  those  having  a  population  of 
mcH%  than  2000  but  not  more  than  15,000  constitute  the  second  c1a», 
and  those  having  a  population  not  exceeding  2000  constitute  the 
third  class.  Municipal  elections  are  far  removed  from  those  of  the 
state,  beine  held  in  odd-numbered  years  !n  AjpriL  In  cities  of  the 
first  class  the  state  law  requires  the  election  of  a  mayor,  city  clerk, 
city  treasurer,  police  judge  and  councilmen;  in  those  of  the  second 
class  it  requires  the  election  of  a  mayor,  police  judge,  city  treasurer, 
councilmen,  board  of  education,  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables; 
and  in  those  of  the  third  class  it  requires  the  election  of  a  mayor, 
police  judge  and  councilmen.  Several  other  offices  provided  for 
in  each  class  are  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  mayor. 

The  prittciiMl  grbunds  for  a  divorce  in  Kansas  are  adultery, 
extreme  cruelty,  habitual  drunkenness,  abandonment  for  one  year, 

f;ross  n«lect  of  duty,  and  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  as  a 
clon  sumequent  to  marriage,  but  the  applicant  for  a  divorce  must 
have  residra  in  the  state  the  entire  year  preceding  the  presentment 
XV  n* 


of  the  petition.  A  married  woman  has  the  saffle  rigtatk  to  her 
property  after  marriage  a»  before  marriage,  except  that  ^e  is  not 
permitted  to  bequeath  away  from  her  husband  more  than  one-half 
of  it  without  his  written  consent,  and  no  will  made  by  the  husband 
can  affect  the  right  of  the  wife,  if  she  survive  him,  to  one-half  of 
the  property  of  which  he  died  seized.  Whenever  a  hustxind  dies 
intestate,  leaving  a  farm  or  a  house  and  lot  in  a  town  or  city  which 
was  the  residence  of  the  family  at  his  death,  his  widow,  widow  and 
children,  or  children  alone  if  there  be  no  widow,  may  bold  the  same 
as  a  homestead  to  the  extent  of  160  acres  if  it  be  a  farm,  or  one  acre 
if  it  be  a  town  or  city  lot.  A  homestead  of  this  mze  is  exempt  from 
levy  for  the  debts  of  the  intestate  except  in  case  of  an  incumbrance 
given  by  consent  of  both  husband  and  wife,  or  of  obligations  for 

Eurchase  money,  or  (A  liens  for  makiiw  improvements,  and  the 
omcstead  of  a  Tamtjv  cannot  be  alienated  without  the  joint  consent 
of  husband  and  wile.  The  homestead  status  ceases,  however, 
whenever  the  mdow  marries  again  or  when  all  the  children  arrive 
at  the  age  cS  majority.  An  etght-hour  labmir  law  was  passed  in 
1891  amf  was  upheld  t^  the  state  supreme  court  In  1909  a  lav  was 
passed  for  state  r^louon  of  fire  insurance  rates  (exa;pt  in  the  cose 
of  farmers*  mutuals  insuring  farm  property  only)  and  forbidding 
local  discrimination  of  rates  within  the  state.  In  the  same  year  a 
law  was  passed  requiring  that  any  corporation  acting  as  a  common 
carrier  in  the  state  must  receive  the  permission  of  the  state  board 
of  railway  commissioners  for  the  issue  of  stocks,  bonds  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  except  for 
medical,  sdentific  and  mechanical  purposes  were  prohibited  by  a 
constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  18S0:  The  Murray  liquor 
law  of  1B81,  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  the  amendment,  was 
dbclared  constitutional  by  the  state  sufw^mc  court  in  1863.  At 
many  sessions  of  the  Ic^slature  its  enemies  vainly  attempted  its 
repeat  It  was  more  seriously  threatened  in  1S90  by  the  "  ^ginal 
Package  Decision,"  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  the 
decision,  namely,  that  the  state  law  oould  not  apply  to  Uquor 
introduced  into  Kansas  from  another  state  and  sold  from  the 
original  package,  such  inter-state  commerce  beii%  within  the  excltP- 
sive  jurisdiction  of  Congrca,  That  body  thereupon  gave  I^nsas 
the  power  needed,  and  its  action  was  uphad  t^  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  has  varieo,  however,  enormously 
according  to  the  locality.  In  1906-1907  a  fresh  crusade  to  enforce 
the  law  was  begun  by  the  attorney-general,  who  brought  ouster 
suits  against  the  mayors  of  Wichita,  Junaion  City,  Pittsburg  and 
Leavenworth  for  not  enforcing  the  law  and  for  replacing  it  with 
the  "  fine  "  system,  which  was  merely  an  irregular  licence.  In  1907 
the  attomey-^neral's  office  turned  its  attention  to  outade  brewing 
companies  aiHiig  bunneas  in  the  state  and  secured  injunctions  against 
such  breweries  doii^  business  in  the  state  and  the  appointment  of 
receivers  of  their  property.  The  provision  of  the  law  permitting 
the  sale  of  whisky  for  mraicinal,  scientific  or  mechanical  purposes 
was  repealed  by  a  law  of  1909  prohibiting  the  sale,  manufacture  or 
barter  of  spirituous,  malt,  vinous  or  any  other  intoxicating  liquors 
within  the  state.  The  severity  of  this  law  was  ascribed  to  efforts 
of  the  liquor  interests  to  render  it  objectionable. 

The  constitution  forbids  the  contraction  of  a  state  debt  exceeding 
$i,ooo,ooa  The  actual  debt  on  the  30th  of  June  t^^  was  $605,000, 
which  was  a  permanent  school  fund.  Taxation  is  on  the  general- 
property  system.  The  entire  system  baa  been— as  in  other  states 
where  It  prevails — extremely  irregular  and  arbitrary  as  regards  local 
assessments,  and  very  imperfect ;  and  the  fibres  of  total  valuation  (in 
1680  $160,570,761,  in  1890  $347,717,218,  m  1906  $408,539,749,  and 
in  1908,  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  actual  valuation  of  all  taxable 
proper^,  $2,453,691,859),  though  significant  of  taxation  methods 
are  not  significant  of  the  general  condition  or  progress  of  the 
state. 

Education.' — Of  higher  educational  institutions,  the  state  supports 
the  university  of  Kansas  at  Lawrence  (1866),  an  agricultural  college 
at  Manhattan  (1863;  aidttl  by  the  United  States  government);  a 
norpal  Kchool  at  Emporia  ^1865),  a  western  branch  of  the  same  at 
Hays  (1902);  a  manual  training  normal  school  (1Q03)  at  Pittsburg, 
western  university  (Quindoro)  for  negroes  and  the  Topcka  indu»- 
trial  and  educational  institute  (1896,  reorganized  on  the  pUn  of 
Tuskcgce  institute  in  1900}  also  for  negroes.  The  university  of 
Kansas  was  organized  in  1864  and  opened  in  1866.  Its  engineering 
department  was  established  in  1870,  its  normal  department  in  1876 
(abolished  1885),  its  department  of  music  in  iSjy,  its  department  of 
law  in  187S,  and  the  department  of  pharmacy  in  1885,'  in  1891  the 
preparatory  department  was  abolished  and  the  university  was  re- 
organized with  "  schools  "  in  place  of  the  former  "  departments." 
In  1899  a  school  of  medicine  was  established,  in  connexion  with 
which  the  Eleanor  Taylor  Bell  memorial  hospital  was  erected  in 
1905.  In  1907-J908  the  university  had  a  faculty  of  211,  an  enrol- 
ment of  3063  (1361  men  and  703  women);  the  university  library 
contained  60.000  volumes  and  37,000  pamphlets.  An  efficient  com- 
pulsory education  law  was  passed  in  1903.  Kansas  ranks  very  high 
among  the  sutcs  in  its  small  percentage  of  illiteracy  (inability  to 
write) — in  1900  only  2-9%  of  persons  at  least  ten  years  of  age;  the 
figures  for  native  whites,  foreign  whites  and  negroes  being  respectively 
>"3>  8'5»  22-3.  In  addition  to  the  state  schools,  various  flourishing 
private  or  denominational  institutioua  arc  maintained.   Thtf  largest 
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of  these  are  Ae  Kansas  Wesleyan  University  (Methodist  Episcopal, 

i886)at  Salinaand  Baker  University  (Methodibt  Episcopal,  1858)31 
Baldwin.  Among  the  many  smaller  colleges  are  Washburn  College 
(ConKregatiunal,  1869)  at  Tojicka,  the  Southwest  Kansas  ColUge 
(Methodist  Episcopal,  opened  1886)  at  Wiiifield,  the  College  of  Ein- 
poria  (Presbvterian.  1883)  at  Emporia,  Bethany  CoIIckc  (Lulheriin, 
I88i)at  Lindsborg.Fairmount  College  (non-sectarian,  1895)  at  Wiv.*l- 
ita,  St  Mary*sCoUegc(Roman  Cat  hohc,i869)at  St  Mary's,  and  Ottawa 
University  (Baptist,  1865)  at  Ottawa.  At  Topeka  is  the  College  of 
the  Sisters  of  Bethany  (Protestant  Episcopal,  1861)  for  women. 
There  are  also  various  small  professional  schools  and  private  normal 
schools.  An  industrial  school  for  Indian  children  is  maintained  by 
the  United  States  near  Lawrence  (Haskell  Institute,  1H84).  Among 
the  state  charitable  and  reformator>-  institutions  are  stale  hospitjU 
(or  the  insane  at  Topeka  and  Osawatomieanda  hospital  for  epileptics 
at  Parsons;  industrial  ruform  schools  for  girls  at  Bcloit,  for  boys  at 
Topeka,  and  for  criminals  under  twenty-five  at  Hutchinson;  a 
penitentiary  at  Lansing;  a  soldiers'  orphans'  home  at  Atchison  aad 
a  soldiers'  home  at  Dodge  City;  and  schools  for  feeble-minded  youth 
at  Winfield,  for  the  deaf  at  Olathe,  and  for  the  blind  at  Kan«» 
City.  These  institutions  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  state  board 
of  control.  The  state  coniributcs  also  to  many  institutions  on  a 
private  basis.  Most  of  the  counties  maintain  poor  farms  and 
administer  outdoor  relief,  and  some  care  for  insane  patients  at  the 
cost  of  the  sute. 

History. — ^The  territory  now  included  in  Kansas  was  first 
visited  by  Europeans  in  1 541,  when  Francisco  de  Coronado  led  his 
Spaniards  from  New  Mexico  across  the  buffalo  plains  in  search 
of  the  wealth  of  "  Quivira,"  a  region  located  by  Bandetier  and 
other  authorities  in  Kansas  north-east  of  the  Great  Bend  of  the 
Arkansas.  Thereafter,  save  for  a  brief  French  occupation,  1719- 
1735,  and  pwssibly  slight  explorations  equally  inconsequential, 
Kansas  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Indians  tmtil  in 
1803  it  passed  to  the  United  States  (all  save  the  part  west  of  zoo" 
long,  and  south  of  the  Arkansas  river)  as  part  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  The  explorations  for  the  United  Slates  of  Z.  M.  Pike 
(1807)  and  S.  H.  Ix}ng  (1819)  tended  to  confirm  old  ideas  of  sandy 
wastes  west  of  the  Mississippi.  But  with  the  establishment  of 
prairie  commerce  to  Santa  F£  (New  Mexico),  the  waves  of 
emigration  to  the  Mormon  land  and  to  California,  the  growth  of 
traffic  to  Salt  Lake,  and  the  explorations  for  a  transcontinental 
railway,  Kansas  became  well  known,  and  was  taken  out  of  that 
mythical  "  Great  American  Desert,"  in  which,  thanks  especially 
to  Pike  and  to  Washington  Irving,  it  bad  been  supposed  to  lie. 
The  trade  with  Santa  T€  began  about  1804,  although  regular 
caravans  were  begun  only  about  1825.  This  trade  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  chapters  in  border  history,  and  picttiresque  in 
retrospect,  too,  is  the  army  of  emigrants  crossing  the  continent 
in  "  prairie  schooners  "  to  California  or  Utah,  of  whom  almost 
all  went  through  Kansas. 

But  this  movement  of  hunters,  trappers,  traders,  Mormons, 
miners  and  faomcscekers  left  nothing  to  show  of  settlement  in 
Kansas,  for  which,  therefore,  the  succession  of  Territorial  govern- 
ments organized  for  the  northern  portion  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  had  no  real  significance.  Before  1854  Kansas  was  an 
Indian  land,  although  on  its  Indian  reservations  (created  in  its 
east  part  for  eastern  tribes  removed  thither  after  1830)  some  few 
whites  resided:  missionaries,  blacksmiths,  agents,  farmers 
supposed  to  teach  the  Indians  agriculture,  and  land  "  squattcp," 
— possibly  800  in  all.  Fort  Leavenworth  was  established  in 
1837,  Fort  Scott  in  184a,  Fort  Riley  in  1853.  There  were 
Methodist  (1829),  Baptist,  Quaker,  Catholic  and  Presbyterian 
missions  active  by  1837.  Importunities  to  Congress  to  institute 
a  Territorial  government  began  in  1853.  This  was  realized  by 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  of  1854. 

By  that  Act  Kansas  (which  from  1854  to  x86x  included  a  large 
part  of  Colorado)  became,  for  almost  a  decade,  the  storm  centre  of 
national  political  passion,  and  her  history  of  prime  significance 
in  the  unfolding  prologue  of  the  Civil  War.  Despite  the -Mis- 
souri  Compromise,  which  had  prohibited  slavery  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  N,  of  36'*  30'  N.  lat.  (except  in  Missouri),  slaves  were 
living  at  the  missions  and  elsewhere,  among  Indians  and  whites, 
in  i8$4.  The  "  popular  sovereignty  "  principle  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill  involved  a  sectional  struggle  for  the  new  Territory. 
Time  showed  that  the  winning  of  Kansas  was  a  question  of  the 
lightest-footed  immigrant.     Slaveholders  were  not  footloose; 


they  had  all  to  lose  if  they  should  carry  their  blacks  into  Kansas 
and  should  nevertheless  fail  to  make  it  a  slave-slate.  Thus  the 
South  had  to  establish  slavery  by  other  than  actual  slaveholders,- 
unless  Missouri  ^ould  act  for  her  to  establish  it.  But  Missouri 
did  not  move  her  slaves;  while  her  vicinity  encouraged  border 
partisans  to  seek  such  establishment  even  without  residence — 
by  intimidation,  election  frauds  and  outrage.  This  determined 
at  once  the  nature  of  the  Kansas  struggle  and  its  ontcome; 
and  after  the  South  had  played  and  lost  in  Kansas,  "  the  war 
for  the  Union  caught  up  and  nationalized  the  verdict  of  the 
Territorial  broil." 

In  the  summer  of  1854  Missouri  "  squatters  "  began  to  post 
claims  to  border  lands  and  warn  away  intending  anti-slavery 
settlers.  The  immigration  of  these  from  the  North  was  fostered 
in  every  way,  notably  through  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid 
Company  (see  Lawkence,  A.  A.),  whose  example  was  widely  imi- 
tated. Little  organized  effort  was  made  in  the  South  to  settle  the 
Territory;  Lawrence  (Wakarusa)  and  Topeka,  free-state  centres, 
and  Leavenworth,  Lecompton  and  Atchison,  pro-slavery  towns, 
were  among  tlK»e  settled  in  1854. 

At  the  first  election  (Nov.  1854),  held  for  a  ddegate  to  Con- 
gress, some  1700  armed  Missourians  invaded  Kansas  and  stu6fed 
the  ballot  boxes;  and  this  intimidation  and  fraud  was  practised 
on  a  much  larger  scale  in  the  election  of  a  Territorial  Irgislalun 
in  March  1855.  The  resultant  legislature  (at  Pawnee,  later  at 
Shawnee  Mission)  adopted  the  laws  of  Missouri  almost  ett  btoe, 
made  it  a  felony  to  utter  a  word  against  slavery,  made  excreme 
pro-slavery  views  a  qualification  for  office,  declared  death  the 
penalty  for  aiding  a  slave  to  escape,  and  in  general  repudiated 
liberty  for  its  opponents.  The  radical  free-state  men  thereupon 
began  the  importation  of  rifles.  All  criticism  of  this  is  incon- 
sequent;"  fighting  gear  "  was  notoriously  the  only  effective  asset 
of  Missourians  in  Kansas,  every  Southern  band  in  Kansas  was 
militarily  organized  and  armed,  and  the  free-state  men  armed 
only  under  necessity.  Furthermore,  a  free-state  "  government  ** 
was  set  up,  the  "  bogiu  "  legislature  at  Shawnee  being  "  rcpo- 
dialed."  Perfecting  their  organization  in  a  series  of  popular 
conventions,  they  adopted  (Dec.  1S55)  the  Topeka  Constitution 
— which  declared  the  exclusion  of  negroes  from  Kansas— elcc  ted 
state  officials,  and  sent  a  contestant  delegate  to  Congress. 
The  Topeka  "  government "  was  simply  a  craftily  impressive 
organization,  a  standing  protest.  It  met  now  and  then,  and 
directed  sentiment,  being  twice  dispersed  by  United  States 
troops;  but  it  passed  no  laws,  and  did  nothing  that  con&ctcd 
with  the  Territorial  government  countenanced  by  Congress. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  laws  of  the  "  bogus  "  legislature  were 
generally  ignored  by  the  frcc-statc  partisans,  except  in  cases 
(e.g.  the  service^  of  a  writ)  where  that  was  impossible  without 
apparent  actual  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  therefore  of  Congress. 

Meanwhile  the  "  border  war  "  began.  During  the  (almost 
bloodless)  "  Wakarusa  War  "  Lawrence  was  threatened  by  an 
armed  force  from  Missouri,  but  was  saved  by  the  intervention 
of  Governor  Shannon.  Up  to  this  time  the  initiative  and  the 
bulk  of  outrages  lay  assuredly  heavily  on  the  pro-slavery  side; 
hereafter  they  became  increasingly  common  and  more  evenly 
divided.  In  May  1856  another  Missouri  force  entered  Lawrence 
without  resistance,  destroyed  its  printing  offices,  wrecked  build- 
ings and  pillaged  generally.  This  was  the  day  before  the  assault 
on  Charles  Sumner  (q.v.)  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates. 
These  two  outrages  fired  Northern  passion  and  determination. 
In  Kansas  they  were  a  stimulus  to  the  most  radical  elements. 
Immediately  after  the  sack  of  Lawrence,  John  Brown  and  a  small 
band  mtirdered  and  mutilated  five  pro-slavery  men,  on  Potta- 
watomie Creek;  a  horrible  deed,  showing  a  new  spirit  on  the  free- 
state  side,  and  of  ghastly  consequence — for  it  contributed  power- 
fully to  widen  further  the  licence  of  highway  robbery,  pilla^  and 
arson,  the  ruin  of  homes,  the  driving  off  of  settlers,  marauding 
expeditions,  attacks  on  towns,  outrages  in  short  of  every  kind, 
that  made  the  following  months  a  welter  of  -  lawlessness  and 
crime,  until  Governor  Geary — by  putting  himself  abo^x  aQ 
partisanship,  repudiating  Missouri,  and  using  Federal  txoopr-^ 
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put  an  end  to  them  late  in  1856.  (In  the  isolated  soutli-easteni 
counties  tliey  continued  through  1856-1858,  mainly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  "  jay-hawkers  "  of  free-state  Kansas  and  to 
the  tenor  of  Missouri.) 

The  struggle  now  passed  into  another  phase,  in  which  questions 
of  state  predominate.  But  something  may  be  remarked  in 
passing  of  the  leaders  in  the  period  of  turbulence.  Jolm  Brown 
wished  to  deal  a  blow  against  slavery,  but  did  nothing  to  aid  any 
conservative  political  organization  to  that  end,  James  H. 
Lane  was  another  radical,  and  always  favoured  force.  He  was 
a  political  adventurer,  an  enthusiastic,  energetic,  ambitious,  ill- 
balanced  man,  shrewd  and  magnetic.  He  assuredly  did  much 
for  the  free-state  cause;  meek  politics  were  not  akme  sufficient 
in  those  years  in  Kansas.  The  leader  of  the  conservative  free- 
soilers  was  Charles  Robinson  (1818-1894).  He  was  born  in 
Massachusetts,  studied  medicine  at  the  Berkshire  Medical 
School,  and  had  bad  political  experience  in  California,  whither 
he  had  gone  in  1849,  and  where  in  1830-185}  he  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature  and  a  successful  anti-slavery  leader.  In  1854  he 
had  come  to  Kansas  as  an  agent  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  Topeka  government  idea,  or  at  least 
was  its  moving  spirit,  serving  throughout  as  the  "  governor  " 
under  it;  though  averse  to  force,  he  would  use  it  if  necessary, 
and  was  first  in  command  in  the  "  Wakarusa  War."  His  par- 
tisans say  that  he  saved  Kansas,  and  regard  Lane  as  a  fomcnter 
of  trouble  who  accomplished  nothing.  Andrew  H.  Reeder 
(1807-1864),  who  showed  himself  a  pro-slavery  sympathizer 
as  first  Territorial  governor,  was  removed  from  office  for  favour- 
ing the  free-state  party;  he  became  a  leader  in  the  free-state 
cause.  Every  governor  who  followed  him  was  forced  by  the 
logic  of  events  and  truth  tacitly  to  acknowledge  that  right  lay 
with  the  free-state  party.  Reeder  and  Shannon  fled  the  Terri- 
tory in  fear  of  assassination  by  the  pro-slavery  party,  with  which 
at  first  they  had  had  most  sympatl^.  Among  the  pxo-slavcry 
leaders  David  Rice  Atchison  (i8o7-r886).  United  States  Senator 
in  1843-1855,  accompanied  both  expeditions  against  Lawrence; 
but  he  urged  moderation,  as  always,  at  the  end  of  what  was  a 
legitimate  result  of  his  radical  agitation. 

In  June  1857  delegates  were  elected  to  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. The  election  Act  did  not  provide  for  any  popular  vote 
upon  the  constitution  they  should  form,  and  was  passed  over 
Governor  John  W.  Geary's  veto.  A  census,  miserably  deficient 
(largely  owing  to  free-state  abstention  and  obstruction),  was 
the  basis  of  apportionment  of  delegates.  The  frce-sute  party 
demanded  a  popular  vote  on  the  constitution.  On  the  justice  of 
this  Governor  Robert  J.  Walker  and  President  Buchanan  were  at 
Srst  unequivocally  agreed,  and  the  governor  promised  fairplay. 
Nevertheless  only  pro-slavery  men  voted,  and  the  convention 
was  thus  pro-slavery.  The  document  it  framed  is  known  as  the 
Lecompton  Constitution.  Before  the  convention  met,  the  free- 
state  party,  abandoning  its  policy  of  political  inaction,  captured 
the  Territorial  legislature.  On  the  constitutional  convention 
rested,  then,  all  hope  of  saving  Kansas  for  slavery;  and  that 
would  be  impossible  if  they  should  submit  their  handiwork  to 
the  people.  The  convention  declared  slave  property  to  be 
"  before  and  higher  than  any  constitutional  sanction  "  and  for- 
bade amendments  affecting  it;  but  it  provided  for  a  popular 
vote  on  the  alternatives,  the  "  constitution  with  slavery  "  or 
tbe  "  constitution  with  no  slavery."  If  the  latter  should  be 
adopted,  slavery  should  cease  "  except  "  that  the  tight  to  pro- 
perty in  slaves  in  the  Territory  should  not  be  interfered  with. 
The  free-state  men  regarded  this  as  including  the  right  to 
property  In  offspring  of  slaves,  and  therefore  as  pure  fraud. 
Governor  Walker  stood  firmly  against  this  iniquitous  scheme; 
he  saw  that  slavery  was,' otherwise,  doomed,  but  he  thought 
Kansas  could  be  saved  to  the  Democratic  party  though  lost  to 
slavery.  But  President  Buchanan,  under  Southern  influence, 
repudiated  bis  farmer  assurances.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
t  hat  the  whole  scheme  was  originated  at  Washington,  and  though 
Buchanan  was  not  privy  to  it  before  the  event,  yet  he  adopted 
it.  He  abandoned  Walker,  who  left  Kansas;  and  be  dismissed 
Acting-Governor  Frederick  P.  Stanton  for  convoking  the  (now 


f  ree^state)  legisUtnre.    This  body  promptly  ordered  a  vote  on 

the  third  alternative,  "  Against  the  Constitution." 

The  free-state  men  ignored  the  alternatives  set  by  the  Lecomp- 
ton CoDveotioo;  but  they  participated  nevertheless  in  the  pro- 
visional election  for  officers  under  the  Lecompton  government^ 
capturing  all  offices,  and  then,  the  same  day,  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  constitution  (Jan.  4, 1858). 

Nevertheless,  Buchanan,  against  the  urgent  counsel  of  Gover- 
nor Denver,  urged  on  Congress  (Feb.  2)  the  admission  of 
Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution.  He  was  opposed  by 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  leader  oi  the  Northern  Demo- 
cracy, Tlie  Senate  iQ>held  the  President;  the  House  of  Repnv 
sentativcs  voted  down  his  policy ;  and  finally  both  houses  accepted 
the  English  Bill,  by  which  Kansas  was  virtually  offered  some 
millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  if  she  should  accept  the  Lecomp- 
ton Constitution,'  On  the  zist  of  August  1858,  by  a  vote  of 
1 1,300  to  1 788,  Kansas  resisted  this  temptation.  I'he  plan  of  the 
Administration  thus  effectually  miscarried,  and  its  final  result 
was  a  profound  split  in  the  Democratic  party. 

Tbe  free-state  men  framed  an  excellent  anti-slavery  consti- 
tution at  Leavenworth  in  March-April  1858,  but  the  origins 
of  the  convention  were  illegal  and  their  work  was  still-born. 
On  the  SQth  of  July  1859  still  another  constitution  was  therefore 
framed  at  Wyandotte,  and  on  tbe  4th  of  October  it  was  ratified 
by  the  people.  Meanwhile  the  Topeka  "  government "  dis- 
appeared, and  also,  with  its  single  purpose  equally  served,  the 
free-state  party,  most  of  it  (once  largely  Democratic)  passing 
into  the  Republican  party,  now  first  organized  in  the  Territory. 
On  the  39th  of  January  186 1  Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
under  the  Wyandotte  Constitution.  The  United  States  Census 
of  r86o  gave  her  a  population  of  107,204  inhabitants.  The 
struggle  in  Kansas,  the  first  physical  national  struggle  over 
slavery,  was  of  paramount  importance  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Whig  party,  the  firm  establishment  of  an  uncompromisingly 
anti-slavery  party,  the  sectionalization  of  the  Democracy,  and 
the  general  preparation  of  the  country  for  the  Civil  War. 

Drought  and  famine  came  in  i860,  apd  then  upon  the  impover- 
ished state  came  the  strain  of  the  Civil  War.  Nevertheless  Kansas 
furnished  proportionally  a  very  large  quota  of  men  to  the  Union 
armies.  Military  operations  within  her  own  borders  were  largely 
confined  to  a  guerrilla  warfare,  carrying  on  the  bitter  neighbour- 
hood strife  between  Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  Confederate 
officers  began  by  repressing  predatory  plundering  from  Missouri; 
but  after  James  H.  Lane,  with  an  undisciplined  brigade,  had 
crossed  the  border,  sacking,  burning  and  killing  in  his  progress, 
Missouri  "  bushrangers  "  retaliated  in  kind.  Freebooters  trained 
in  Territorial  licence  had  a  free  hand  on  both  sides.  Kansas  bands 
were  long  the  more  successful.  But  William  C.  Quantrcll,  after 
sacking  various  small  Kansas  towns  along  the  Missouri  river 
(1861-63),  in  August  1863  took  Lawrence  (q.v.)  and  put  it 
mercilessly  to  fire  and  sword — the  most  ghastly  episode  in  border 
history.  In  the  autumn  of  1864  the  Confederate  general, 
Sterling  Price,  aiming  to  enter  Kansas  from  Missouri  but  de- 
feated by  General  Pleasanton's  cavalry,  retreated  southward,  zig- 
zagging on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  line.  This  ended 
for  Kansas  the  border  raids  and  the  war.  Lane  was  probably 
the  first  United  Sutes  officer  to  enlist  negroes  as  soldiers.  Many 
of  them  (and  Indians  too)  fought  bravely  for  the" state.  Indian 
raids  and  wars  troubled  the  state  from  1864  to  1878.  The  tribes 
domiciled  in  Kansas  were  rapidly  moved  to  Indian  Territory 
after  1868. 


'  The  English  Bill  was  not  a  bribe  to  the  degree  that  it  has  usually 
bee"  consioered  10  be,  inasmuch  as  it  "  reduced  the  grant  of  land 
demanded  by  the  Lecompton  Ordinance  from  23,500,000  acres  to 
3.500.000  acres,  and  offered  only  the  normal  cession  to  new  states. 
But  this  grant  of  3.500,000  acres  was  conditioned  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  Lcoompton  Constitution,  and  Congress  made  no  promiac  of 
any  grant  if  tfiat  Constitution  were  not  adopted.  The  bill  was 
introduced  by  William  Haydcn  English  (1822-1806),  a  Democratic 
representative  in  Congress  in  l853-'86l  {see  Fhink  H.  Hodder, 
•'  Some  Aspects  of  the  English  Bill  for  the  Admissvon  of  Kansas, 
in  Ammal  Report  of  llu  American  Hislnrical  AssocwUon  for  the 
Year  1906.  i.  201-210). 
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After  the  Civ9  War  the  Kepublicans  held  uointenupled 
supremacy  in  national  elections,  and  almost  as  complete  control 
in  the  state  government,  until  1893.  From  about  1870  onward, 
however,  elements  of  reform  and  of  discontent  were  embodied 
in  a  succession  of  radical  parties  of  protest.  Prohibition  arose 
thus,  was  accepted  by  the  Republicans,  and  passed  into  the  con- 
stitution. Woman  suffrage  became  a  vital  political  issue.  Much 
legislation  has  been  passed  to  control  the  railways.  General 
control  of  the  media  of  commerce,  economic  caK)peration,  tax 
reform,  banking  reforms,  legislation  against  monopdies,  diqxisal 
of  state  lands,  legislation  in  aid  of  the  farmer  and  labourer,  have 
been  issues  of  one  party  or  another.  The  movement  of  the 
Patrons  of  Industry  (1874),  growing  into  the  Grange,  Farmers' 
Alliance,  and  finally  into  the  People's  (Populist)  party  (see 
Fakuers'  Moveuent),  was  perhaps  of  greatest  importance.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Democrats  the  Populists  controlled  the 
state  government  in  1892-1894  and  1896-1898.  These  two 
parties  decidedly  outnumbered  the  Republicans  at  the  polls  from 
x8go-i8g8,  but  they  could  win  only  by  fusion.  In  1893-1893, 
«rhen  the  Populists  dected  the  governor  and  the  Senate,  and 
the  Republicans  (as  the  courts  eventually  determined)  the  House 
of  Representatives,  political  passion  was  so  high  as  to  threaten 
armed  conflicts  in  the  capital.  The  Australian  ballot  was 
introduced  in  1893.  In  the  decade  following  1880,  struggles  in 
the  western  counties  for  the  location  of  county  seats  (the  bitter- 
est  local  political  fights  known  in  western  states)  repeatedly  led 
to  bloodshed  and  the  interference  of  state  militia. 

Terutoual  Governoxs  < 
Andrew  H.  ftcedcr  July  7,    1854-Aug.  16,  '55 

Wilson  Shannon  Sept.  7,  I8s$-Aug.  18,  '56 

iohn  W.  Geary  Sept.  9,   1856-Mar.  12,  '57 

lobert  I.  Walker  May  27,  1857-Nov.  16,  '57 

lames  W.  Denver  May  12, 1858-Oct.  10,  '58 

Samuel  Mcdary  Dec  18,  I8j3-Dec.  17,  '60 

Acting  Cmernors  * 
Aggregate 
Daniel  Woodson         s  times  (164  days)  Apr.  17,  iSSJ-Apr.  16,  'S7 
Frederick  P.  Stanton  2    „      (  78    „   )  Apr.  16,  1857-Dcc.  21,  '57 

iaracs  W.  Denver       I     ,,       I  23    „    )  iJec.  21, 1857-May  12, '58 
lughS.  Walth        4(5?),,      (177    „   )  July  3,  I8s8-J"ne '6.  '^ 
George  M.  Beebe        2    „      (131     „   )  Sept.  11,  i8te-Feb.  9,  '61 

State  Governors 
Charles  Robinson  Republican 

Thomas  Carney  „ 

Samuel  J.  Crawford  „ 

N.  Green  (to  fill  vacancy)  >, 

James  M.  Harvey 


Thomas  A.  Osbom 
George  T.  Anthony 
John  P.  St  John 
George  W.  Click 

iohn  A.  Martin 
.yman  U.  Humphrey 
Lorenzo  D.  Lcwelling 
Edmund  N.  Morrill 
John  W.  Leedy 
W.  E.  SUnley 
Willis  J.  Bailey 
Edward  W.  Hoch 
Walter  R.  Stubbs 


Democrat 
Republican 

Populist 

Republican 

Democrat  -  Populist 

Republican 


1861-1863 

1863-1865 

1865-1869 

1 869  (3  months) 

1869-1873 

1873-1877 

1 877-1 8-9 

1879-1883 

1883-1885 

1 885- 1 889 

1 880-1 893 

1893-1895 

1895-1897 

1897-1899 

1899-1903 

1903-190S 

1905-1909 

1909- 


AuTHORiTiBS. — Consult  for  physiographic  descriptions  general 
works  on  the  ynilcd  States,  expbratkm,  surveys,  &c.,  also  paper  by 
George  1.  Adams  in  American  Geographical  Society,  Bulletin  34 
(1903},  pp.  89-104.  Onclimatc  see  ITS.  Department  of  Agricuh ure, 
Kamas  Climate  and  Crop  Service  (monthly,  since  1887).  On  soil  and 
agriculture,  see  Biennial  Reports  (Topeka,  1877  seq.)  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture;  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  (Manhattan) ;  and  statistics  in  the  United  States 
Statistical  Abstract  (annual,  Washington),  and  Federal  Census 
reports.  On  manufactures  see  Federal  Census  reports;  Kansas 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Annual  Report  (1885  seq.];  Kansas 
Inspector  of  Coal  Mines,  i4ffff  ua/i^^/  (188V  seq.].  Onadmintstra- 
lion  consult  the  State  of  Kansas  Blue  Book  (Topeka,  periodical),  and 


*  Terms  of  actual  service  in  Kansas,  not  period  of  commissions. 
The  appointment  was  for  four  years.  Reeder  was  femoved,  all  the 
others  resigned.* 

'  Secretaries  of  the  Territory  who  served  as  governors  in  the 
interims  of  gubernatorial  terms  or  when  the  governor  was  absent 
from  the  Territory.  In  the  case  o(  H.  S.  Walsh  several  dates  cannot 
be  fixed  with  exactness. 


reportsofthevarioasitateoSicenCTreasnrer, annual, then  hieniiiil 
«incel877-l878 ;  Board  of  Trusteesof  State  Charities  and  Corrections, 
biennial,  1877-1878  seq.;  Sute  Boaid  of  Health,  founded  l88j, 
annual,  then  biennial  reports  since  1901-1902;  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  founded  1885,  annual  reports;  Irrigation  CommissioQ, 
organized  1895,  annual  reports,  Ac).  On  taxation  see  SUport  and 
Bui  0/  the  State  Tax  Commiisiont  created  1901  (Topeka,  1901).  On 
thehistory  of  the  state,  see  A.T.  Andreas.  ifutorvo/Aaituj  (Chicago, 
1883 ;  compiled  mainly  by  J.  C.  Hebbard) ;  D.  W.  Wilder's  Annals  of 
Kansas  (Topeka,  1875  and  later),  indispensable  for  seferenoe; 
L.  W.  Spring's  Kansas  (Boston,  1885,  in  the  American  Cooimon- 
wealth  Series) ;  Charles  Robinson,  The  Kansas  Canltid  (New  Yori^ 
1892);  Eli  Thayer,  The  Kamas  Crusade  (New  York,  1889);  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  (Topeka,  1891 
acq.),  full  of  the  most  valuable  material;  W.  E.  Connelley,  Kansas 
Territorial  Coierrurs  (TopcVa,  1900);  W.  E.  Miller,  The  Ptoptini  s/ 
Kansas  (Columbus,  O.,  1906),  a  doctoral  dissertation  of  Columbia 
University;  and  for  the  controversy  touching  John  Brov-n,  G.  W. 
Brown's  The  Truth  at  Last,  Reminiscences  of  (JldJohn  Brown  (Rock- 


ford,  IlL,  1880),  and  W.  E.  Connelley,  An  Appeal  to  the  Record  , 
Refuting,  ,  .  rbiffgi  Written  for  ,  .  .  Charles  Roliin^on  and  G.  w, 
Bromi  (Topeka,  1903).  W.  C.  Webb's  Republican  Election  Itelkods 
in  Karoos,  General  Election  0/  /jp2,  and  Legistatioe  Imestigatieni 
(Topeka,  1893)  may  also  be  mentioned. 


KANSAS  CITT.  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Wyandotte 
county,  Kansas,  U.S.A.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  altitude  about  800  ft.    It  is  separated 
from  its  greater  neighbour,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  only  by  the 
state  line,  and  is  the  largest  city  in  the  state.    Pop.  (1890), 
38,3151  (1900),  51,418,  of  whom  6,377  were  foreign-bom  and 
6509  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  82,331.    It  is  served  by  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western  railways,  and  by 
electric  lines  connecting  with  Leavenworth  and  with  Kansas 
City,  MissourL    There  are  several  bridges  across  the  Kansas 
river.  The  city  covers  the  low,  level  bottom-land  at  the  jondioD 
of  the  two  riveis,  and  spreads  over  the  surrounding  highlands  to 
the  W.,  the  principal  residential  district.    Its  plan  is  regular. 
The  first  effective  steps  toward  a  city  park  and  boulevard  system 
were  taken  in  1907,  when  a  board  of  park  commissioners,  consist- 
ing of  three  members,  was  appointed  by  the  mayor.    The  city 
has  been  divided  into  the  South  Park  District  and  the  North 
Park  District,  and  at  the  close  of  1908  there  were  xo  m.  of 
boulevards  and  parks  aggregating  160  acres.    A  massive  steel  and- 
concrete  toll  viaduct,  about  1}  m.  in  length,  extends  from  the 
bluffs  of  Kansas  Qty,  Kan.,  across  the  Kansas  valley  to  the  bluffs 
of  Kansas  Qty,  Mo.,  and  is  used  by  pedestrians,  vehicles  and 
street  cars.     There  is  a  fine  public  library  building  given  by 
Andrew  Carnegie.    The  charities  of  the  city  are  co-ordinated 
through  the  associated  charities.    Among  charitable  state-aided 
institutions  are  the  St  Margaret's  hospital  (Roman  Catholic), 
Bethany  hospital  (Methodist),  a  children's  home  (1893),  and, 
for  negroes,  the  Douglass  hospital  training  school  for  nurses 
(iSgSj—the  last  the  largest  private  charity  of  the  state.    The 
medical  department  of  Ihc  Kansas  state  university,  the  other 
departments  of  which  are  in  Lawrence,  is  in  Kansas  City;  arid 
among  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  city  are  the 
Western  university  and  industrial  school  (a  co-cducational  school 
for  negroes),  the  Kansas  City  Baptist  theological  seminary 
(1903),  and  the  Kansas  City  university  (Methodist  Protestant, 
i8g6),  which  had  454  students  in  1908-1909  and  comprises  Mather 
college  (for  hbcral  arts),  Wilson  high  school  (preparatory),  a 
school  of  elocution  and  oratory  (in  Kansas  City,  Mo.),  a  Normal 
School,  Kansas  City  Hahnemann  Medical  College  (in   Kansas 
City,  Mo.),  and  a  school  of  theology.    The  city  is  the  seat  of  the 
Kansas  (State)  school  for  the  blind.    Kansas  City  is  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  country  without  a  drinking  saloon.     Indus- 
trially the  city  is  important  for  its  stockyards  and  its  meat-packing 
interests.    With  the  exception  of  Chicago,  it  is  the  largest  live- 
stock market  in  the  United  Stales.    The  product-value  of  thf 
city's  factories  in  1905  was  $96,473,050;  93-5%  consisting   of 
the  product  of  the  wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
houses.    Especially  in  the  South-west  markets  Kansas  City 
has  an  advantage  over  Chicago,  St  Louis,  and  other  large  pack- 
ing centres  (except  St  Joseph),  not  only  in  freights,  but  in  its 
situation  among  the  "com  and  beef"  states;  it  shares  also  the 
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txtnoidinary  railway  facilities  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  There 
are  various  important  manufactures,  such  as  soap  and  candles, 
subsidiary  to  the  packing  industry,  and  the  city  has  Urge  flour 
milts,  railway  aiiid  machine  shops,  and  foundries.  A  large 
cotton-mill,  producing  coarse  fabrics,  was  opened  in  1907. 
Natural  gas  derived  from  the  Kansas  fields  became  available  for 
lighting  and  heating,  and  crude  oil  for  fuel,  ip  igo6. 

Kansas  City  was  founded  in  1886  by  the  consolidation  of "  old  " 
Kansas  City,  Armourdale  and  Wyandotte  (in  which  Armstrong 
and  Riverview  were  then  included).  Of  these  municipalities 
Wyandotte,  the  oldest,  was  originally  settled  by  the  Wyandotte 
Indians  in  1843;  it  was  platted  and  settled  by  whites  in  1857; 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  iS58,and  as  a  city  in  1859.  At 
Wyandotte  were  made  the  first  moves  for  the  Territorial  organi- 
zation of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  During  the  Kansas  struggle 
Wyandotte  was  a  pro-slavery  town,  while  Quindaro  (1856), 
a  few  miles  up  the  Missouri,  was  a  free-state  settlement  and 
Wyandotte's  commercial  rival  until  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
convention  that  framed  the  constitution,  the  Wyandotte  Con- 
stitution, under  which  Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union, 
met  here  in  July  1859.  "  Old  "  Kansas  City  was  stinreycd  in 
1869  and  was  Incorporated  as  a  city  in  1872  Armourdale  was 
laid  out  in  1880  and  incorporated  in  1883.  The  packing 
interest  was  first  established  in  1867;  the  first  large  packing 
plant  was  that  of  Armour  Si  Co.,  which  was  removed  to  what  is 
now  Kansas  City  in  1871.  Kansas  City  adopted  government  by 
commission  in  1909, 

KANSAS  CITY,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Jackson  county, 
Missouri,  U.S.A.,  the  second  in  size  and  importance  in  the  state, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  rivers, 
a<ljoining  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  2j5  m.  W.  by  N.  of  St 
Louis.  Fop.  (1890),  131,716;  (rgoo),  163,752,  of  whom  18,410 
were  foreign  bom  (German,  4816;  Irish,  3507;  Swedish,  1869; 
English,  1861;  Englbh-Canadian,  1369;  Italian,  1034),  and 
17,567  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  348,381.  Kansas  City,  the 
gateway  to  the  South-west,  is  one  of  the  leading  railway  centres 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  served  by  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
Mis.souri  Pacific,  the  'Frisco  System,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Ft,  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  the  Wabash,  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  It  Texas,  the  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas  &  Western,  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient, 
the  St  Louis',  Kansas  City  ti  Colorado,  the  (Juincy,  Omaha  & 
Kaosas  City,  and  the  St  Joseph  &  Grand  Islarul  railways,  and 
by  steamboat  lines  to  numerous  river  ports. 

The  present  retail,  office,  and  wholesale  sections  were  once  high 
bluffs  and  deep  ravines,  but  through  and  across  these  well  graded 
streets  were  constructed.  South  and  west  of  this  higUand, 
along  the  Kansas  river,  is  a  low,  level  tract  occupied  chiefly  by 
railway  yards,  stock  yards,  wholesale  houses  and  manufacturing 
establishments;  north  and  east  of  the  highland  is  a  fiat  section, 
the  Missouri  River  bottoms,  occupied  largely  by  manufactories, 
railway  yards,  grain  elevaton  and  homes  of  empbyts.  Much 
high  and  dry  "  made  "  land  has  been  ledaimed  from  the  river 
flood-plain.  Two  great  railway  bridges  across  the  Missouri, 
many  smaller  bridges  across  the  Kansas,  and  a  great  inter- 
state toll  viaduct  extending  from  bluQ  to  bluQ  across  the  valley 
of  the  latter  river,  lie  within  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  two 
cities.  The  streets  of  the  Missouri  city  are  generally  wide 
and  excellently  paved.  The  city-hall  (1890-1893),  the  court- 
house (1888-1893),  and  the  Federal  Building  (1892-1900)  are 
the  most  imposing  of  the  public  buildings.  A  convention 
hall,  314  ft.  long  and  198  ft.  wide,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
about  15,000,  is  covered  by  a  steel-frame  roof  without  a  column 
for  its  support;  the  exterior  of  the  walls  is  Cut  stone  and  brick. 
The  building  was  erected  within  three  months,  to  replace  one 
destroyed  by  fire,  for  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
which  met  here  on  the  4th  of  July  1900.  The  Public  Library 
with  walls  of  white  limestone  and  Texas  granite,  contained  (1908) 
95,000  volumes.  The  Congregational,  the  Calvary  Baptist,  the 
Second  Presbyterian,  the  Independence  Avenue  Christian,  the 


Independence  Avenue  Methodist,  and  the  Second  Christian 
Science  churches  are  the  finest  church  buildings.  The  boaid 
of  trade  building,  the  building  of  the  Star  newspaper,  and  several 
large  office  buildings  (including  the  Scarritt,  Long,  and  New 
York  Life  Insurance  buildings)  ate  worthy  of  mention. 

Kansas  City  has  ovtr  aooo  acres  in  public  parks;  but  Swope 
Park,  containing  1354  acres,  lies  south  of  the  city  limits.  The 
others  are  distributed  with  a  design  to  give  each  section  a  recrea- 
tion ground  within  easy  walking  distance,  and  all  (including 
Swope)  are  connected  by  parkways,  boulevards  and  street-car 
lines.  The  Paseo  Parkway,  250  ft.  wide,  extends  from  N.  to  S. 
through  the  centre  of  the  city  for  a  distance  of  2)  m.,  and  adjoin- 
ing it  near  its  middle  is  the  Parade,  or  principal  playground. 
The  city  has  eight  cemeteries,  the  largest  of  which  ate  Union, 
Elmwood,  Mt  Washington,  St  Mary's  and  Forest  Hill.  The 
charitable  institutions  and  professional  schools  included  in  190S 
about  thirty  hospitals,  sevml  children's  homes  and  homes  for 
the  aged,  an  industrial  home,  the  Kansas  City  school  of  law, 
the  University  medical  college,  and  the  Scarritt  training  school. 
The  dty  has  an  exceUent  public  school  system.  A  Methodist 
Episcopal  institutional  church,  admirably  equipped,  was  opened 
in  r9o6.  The  city  has  a  juvenile  court,  and  maintains  a  free 
employment  bureau. 

Kansas  City  is  primarily  a  commercial  centre,  and  its  trade  in 
livestock,  grain  and  agricultural  implements  is  especially  large. 
The  annual  pure-bred  livestock  show  is  of  national  importance. 
The  city's  factory  product  increased  from  t33, 588,653  in  1900 
to  t35<57ji049  in  I905>  or  50-8  %.  Natural  gas  and  crude 
petroleum  from  Kansas  fields  became  of  industrial  importance 
about  1906.  Natural  gas  is  used  to  light  the  residence  streets 
and  to  heat  many  of  the  residences. 

Kansas  City  is  one  of  the  few  cities  In  the  United  States  em- 
powered to  frame  its  own  charter.  The  first  was  adopted  in 
187s  and  the  second  in  1889.  In  r905  a  new  charter,  drawn  on 
the  lines  of  the  model  "  municipal  program  "  advocated  by  the 
National  Municipal  League,  was  submitted  to  popular  vote,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  influence  of  the  saloons  and  other  special 
interests.  The  charter  of  1908  is  a  revision  of  this  proposed 
charter  of  1905  with  the  objectionable  features  eliminated;  it 
was  adopted  by  a  large  majority  vote.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  of  1908  the  people  elect  a  mayor,  city  treasurer, 
city  comptroller,  and  judges  of  the  municipal  court,  each  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  "The  legislative  body  is  the  cotnmon  council 
composed  of  two  houses,  each  having  as  many  members  as  there 
are  wards  In  the  city— 14  in  1908.  The  members  of  the  lower 
house  are  elected,  one  by  each  ward,  in  the  spring  of  each  even 
numbered  year.  The  upper  house  members  are  elected  by  the  city 
at  large  and  serve  four  years.  A  board  of  public  works,  board 
of  park  commissioners,  board  of  fire  and  water  commissioners, 
a  board  of  civil  service,  a  city  counsellor,  a  city  auditor,  a  city 
assessor,  a  purchasing  agent,  and  subordinate  officers,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  without  confirmation  by  the  common 
council.  A  non-partisan  board  composed  of  citizens  who  must 
not  be  physicians  has  general  control  of  the  city's  hospitals  and 
health  department.  A  new  hospital  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million 
dollars  was  completed  in  1908.  The  charter  provides  for  a 
referendum  vote  on  franchises,  which  may  be  ordered  by  the 
council  or  by  petition  of  the  people,  the  signatures  of  20%  of  the 
registered  voters  being  sufficient  to  force  such  election.  Public 
work  may  be  prevented  by  remonstrance  of  interested  property  - 
owners  except  in  certain  instances,  when  the  city,  by  vote  of  the 
people,  may  overrule  all  remonstrances.  A  civic  league  attempts 
to  give  a  non-partisan  estimate  of  all  municipal  candidates. 
The  juvenile  court,  the  arts  and  tenement  commissions,  the 
municipal  employment  bureau,  and  a  park  board  are  provided 
for  by  the  charter.  All  the  members  of  the  city  board  of 
election  commissioners  and  a  majority  of  the  police  board  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state;  and  the  police  control 
the  grant  of  liquor  licences.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water 
drawn  from  the  Missouri  river  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
or  Kaw  (which  is  used  as  a  sewer  by  Kansas  City,  Kan.); 
the   main   pumping   station    and   settling    basuis   being  at 
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Quindaio,  several  mOes  up  the  river  in  Kansas;  whence  the  water 
is  carried  beneath  the  Kansas,  through  a  tunnel,  to  a  high-pres- 
sure distributing  station  in  the  west  bottoms.  The  watcrworlcs 
(direct  pressure  system)  were  acquired  by  the  city  in  189$.  All 
other  public  services  are  in  private  hands.  The  street'railway 
service  is  based  on  a  universal  i-ctnt  transfer  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area.  Some  of  the  first  overhead  electric  trolleys 
used  in  the  United  States  were  used  here  in  1885. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  within  the  present  limits  of 
Kansas  City,  which  took  its  name  from  Kansas  river,'  was 
established  by  French  fur  traders  about  1S21.  Westport,  a 
little  inland  town — platted  1833,  a  city  1857,  merged  in 
Kansas  City  in  iS^Q^now  a  fashionable  residence  district 
o(  Kansas  City — was  a  rival  of  Independence  in  the  Santa  Fe 
trade  which  she  gained  almost  in  Mo  in  1844  when  the  great 
Missouri  flood  (the  greatest  the  river  has  known)  destroyed 
the  river  landing  utilized  by  Independence.  Meanwhile,  what 
is  now  Kansas  City,  and  was  then  Westport  Landing,  bcingon 
the  river  where  a  swift  current  wore  a  rocky  shore,  steadily 
increased  in  importance  and  overshadowed  Westport.  But  in 
1838  lots  were  surveyed  and  the  name  changed  to  the  Town  of 
Kansas.  It  was  officially  organized  in  part  in  1847,  formally 
incorporated  as  atown  in  1850,  chartered  under  its  present  name 
in  1853,  rechartered  in  1S75,  in  1889  and  in  1908.  Before  1850 
it  was  practically  the  exclusive  eastern  terminus  on  the  river  for 
the  Santa  Ft  trade,'  and  a  great  outfitting  point  for  Califomian 
emigrants.  The  history  of  this  border  trade  is  full  of  picturesque 
colour.  During  the  Civil  War  both  Independence  and  Westport 
were  the  scene  of  battles^  Kansas  City  escaped,  but  her  trade 
went  to  Leavenworth,  where  it  had  the  protection  of  an  army 
post  and  a  quiet  frontier.  After  the  war  the  railways  came, 
taking  away  the  traffic  to  Santa  Ft,  and  other  cities  farther  up 
the  Missouri  river  took  over  the  trade  to  its  upper  valley.     In 

1866  Kansas  City  was  entered  by  the  first  railway  from  St  Louis; 

1867  saw  the  beginning  of  the  packing  industry;  in  i8i9a  railway 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  assured  it  predominance  over  Leaven- 
worth and  St  Joseph;  and  since  that  time — save  for  a  depression 
shortly  after  1890,  following  a  real.cstate  boom — the  material 
progress  of  the  city  has  been  remarkable;  the  population  in- 
creased from  4418  in  i860  to  ji.ite  in  1870,  55,785  in  1880,  and 
Ij*,7i6  in  1890. 

See  T.  S.  Case  (ed.),  Hitlerj  ef  Kansss  City,  Misitmri  (Syracuse, 
1888):  William  Griffith,  Hiilcry  of  Kansas  Cily  (Kansas  City,  1900); 
for  industrial  history,  the  Greater  Kansas  City  Yearbook  (1907  scq  ); 
for  all  features  of  municipal  interest,  the  Kansas  City  Annual 
(Kansas  City,  1907  seq.],  prepared  for  the  Business  Men's  League. 

KANSK,  a  town  of  eastern  Siberia,  in  the  government  of 
Yeniseisk,  151  ni.  by  rail  E.  of  Krasnoyarsk,  on  the  Kan  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Yenisei,  and  on  the  Siberian  highway.  Pop. 
(1897),  7504.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  which  gold 
is  found,  but  lies  on  low  ground  subject  to  inundation  by  the 
river. 

KAN-SUH,  a  north-western  province  of  China,  bounded  N.  by 
Mongolia,  E.  by  Shen-si,  S.  by  Szech'uen,  W.  by  Tibet  and  N.W. 
by  Turkestan.  The  boundary  on  the  N.  remains  undefined,  but 
the  province  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  territory  lying  between 
it'  30'  and  40°  N.,  and  108°  and  ^  10'  £.,  and  to  contain  about 
>io,ooosq.m.  The  population  isestimated  at  9,800,000.  Western 
Kan-sub  is  mountainous,  and  largely  a  wilderness  of  sand  and 
snow,  but  east  of  the  Hwang-ho  the  country  is  cultivated.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Hwang-ho,  and  in  the  mountains  to  the 
south  of  Lan-chow  Fu  rises  the  Wei-ho,  which  traverses  Shcn-si 
and  flows  into  the  Hwang-ho  at  Tung-kwan.    The  chief  products 

'  *'  Kansas  *' — in  archaic  variants  of  spelling  and  pronunciatiM, 
,"  Kansaw,"  and  still  called,  locally  and  colloquially,  the  "  Kaw." 
'    ■  Before  Kansas  City,  first  Old  Franklin  (opposite  Boonville),  then 
Ft.  Osage,  Lil)crty,  Siblcy,  Lexington,  Independence  and  Westport 
had  successively  been  ahaiidoned  as  terminals,  as  the  transfer- 

Bint  from  boat  to  prairie  caravan  was  moved  steadily  up  the 
issouri.  Whisky,  groceries,  prints  and  ncAions  wcfe  staoles  sent 
to  Santa  F^;  woof,  buffalo  robes  and  dried  buffalo  meat,  Mexican 
silver  coin,  gold  and  silver  dust  and  ore  came  in  return.  In  i860 
the  trade  employed  3000  wagons  and  7000  men,  and  amounted  to 
iniUions  of  dollars  in  value 


of  Kan-suh  arc  cloth,  horse  hides,  a  kind  of  curd  like  butter  wbick 
is  known  by  the  Mongols  under  the  name  of  viila,  musk,  plums, 
onions,  dates,  sweet  melons  and  medicines.    (See  CmiiA.) 

KAMT.  IIMANUEl  (i7>4-t8o4),  German  phUosopber.  was 
born  at  Kbnigsberg  on  the  tmi  of  April  1 734.  His  grandfather 
was  an  emigrant  from  Scotland,  and  the  name  Cant  is  not  un- 
common in  the  north  of  Scotland,  whence  the  family  is  said  to 
have  come.  His  father  was  a  saddler  in  KSnigsberg,  then  a 
stronghold  of  Pietism,  to  the  strong  influence  of  which  Kant  was 
subjected  in  his  early  years.  In  his  tenth  year  he  was  entered 
at  the  Collegium  Frederidanum  with  the  definite  view  of  studying 
theology.  His  inclination  at  this  tine  was  towards  classics,  and 
he  was  recognized,  with  his  school-fellow,  David  Ruhnken,  as 
among  the  most  promising  classical  scholars  of  the  college.  His 
taste  for  the  greater  Latin  authors,  particularly  Lucretius,  was 
never  lost,  and  he  acquired  at  school  an  unusual  facility  in  Latin 
composition.  With  Greek  authora  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  equally  familiar.  During  his  university  course,  which 
began  in  1740,  Kant  was  principally  attracted  towards  mathe- 
matics and  (jiysics.  The  lectures  on  classics  do  not  seem  to  have 
satisfied  him,  and,  though  he  attended  courses  on  theology,  and 
even  preached  on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  appears  finally  to  have 
given  up  the  intention  of  entering  the  Church.  The  last  years 
of  his  university  studies  were  much  disturbed  by  poverty.  His 
father  died  in  1746,  and  for  nine  years  he  was  compelled  to 
earn  his  own  living  as  a  private  tutor.  Although  he  disliked 
the  life  and  was  not  specially  qualified  for  it — as  he  used  to  say 
regarding  the  excellent  precepts  of  his  JPSdagegik,  he  was  never 
able  to  apply  them— yet  he  added  to  his  other  accomplishments 
a  grace  and  polish  which  be  displayed  ever  afterwards  to  a 
degree  somewhat  unusual  in  a  philosopher  by  profession. 

In  17SS  Kant  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  Kayserling. 
By  the  kindness  of  a  friend  named  Richter,  he  was  enabled  to 
resume  his  university  career,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he 
graduated  as  doctor  and  qualified  as  privatdocent.  For  fifteen 
years  he  continued  to  labour  in  this  position,  his  fame  as  writer 
and  lecturer  steadily  increasing.  Though  twice  he  failed  to 
obtain  a  professorship  at  Ktinigsberg,  he  steadily  refused  ap- 
pointments elsewhere.  The  only  academic  preferment  received 
by  him  during  the  lengthy  probation  was  the  post  of  under- 
librarian  (1766).  His  lectures,  at  first  mainly  upon  physics, 
gradually  expanded  until  nearly  all  descriptions  of  philosophy 
were  included  under  them. 

In  1770  he  obtained  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at 
Kflnigsberg,  and  delivered  as  his  inaugural  address  the  disserta- 
tion De  mundi  sensibUis  et  inteitigibilis  forma  et  primdpiis. 
Eleven  years  later  appeared  the  Krilik  0}  Pure  Reason,  the  work 
towards  which  he  had  been  steadily  advancing,  and  of  which  all 
his  later  writings  are  developments.  In  1783  he  published  the 
PrtUiomma,  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  Ktitik,  which 
had  been  found  to  sund  in  need  of  some  eiplaiutory  comment. 
A  second  edition  of  the  Krilik,  with  some  modifications,  appeared 
in  1787,  after  which  it  remained  unaltered. 

In  spite  of  its  frequent  obscurity,  its  novel  terminology,  and 
its  declared  opposition  to  prevailing  systems,  the  Kantian  philo- 
sophy made  rapid  progress  in  Germany.  In  the  course  of  ten 
ortwelveyeaisfrom  the  publication  of  the  Krilikof  Part  Rrascn, 
it  was  expounded  in  all  the  leading  universities,  and  it  even 
penetrated  into  the  schools  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Such  men 
as  J.  Schulz  in  KSnigsberg,  J.  G.  Kiesewetter  in  Berlin,  Jakob 
in  Halle,  Bom  and  A.  L.  Heydenreich  in  Leipiig,  K.  L.  Reinhotd 
and  E.  Schmid  in  Jena,  Buhle  In  GSttingen,  Tennemann  in 
Marburg,  and  Snell  in  Giessen,-  with  many  others,  made  it  the 
basis  of  their  philosophical  teaching,  while  theologians  like 
Tieftrunk,  Stkudlin,  and  Ammon  eagerly  applied  it  to  Christian 
doctrine  and  morality.  Young  men  flocked  to  KItnigsbers  as  to 
a  shrine  of  philosophy.  The  Prussian  Government  even  under- 
took the  expense  of  their  support.  Kant  was  hailed  by  some 
as  a  second  Messiah.  He  was  consulted  as  an  oracle  on  ail 
questions  of  casuistry — as,  for  example,  on  the  lawfulness  of 
inocuUtion  for  the  small-pox.  This  universal  homage  for  a  long 
time  left  Kant  unaffected;  it  was  only  in  his  later  years  that  be 
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spolcc  of  his  system  as  the  limit  of  philosophy,  and  resented  all 
further  progress.  He  still  pursued  his  quiet  round  of  lecturing 
and  authorship,  and  contributed  from  lime  to  time  papers  to 
the  literary  journals.  Of  these,  among  the  most  remarlcable  was 
his  review  of  Herder's  Philosophy  oj  History^  which  greatly 
exasperated  that  author,  and  led  to  a  violent  act  of  retaliation 
some  yeare  after  in  his  Utiakritik  of  Pure  Reason.  Scluller  at 
this  period  in  vain  sought  to  engage  Kant  upon  his  Horen.  He 
remained  true  to  the  BerK»  Jfunut,  in  which  most  of  his 
criticisms  appeared. 

In  1792  Kant,  in  the  full  height  of  bis  reputation,  was  involved 
in  a  collision  with  the  Government  on  the  question  of  his  religious 
doctrines.    Naturally  his  philosophy  had  excited  the  declared 
opposition  of  all  adherents  of  historical  Christianity,  since  its 
plain  tendency  was  towards  a  moral  rationalism,  and  it  could  not 
be  reconciled  to  the  literal  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  to  permit  his  exposition  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  to  enjoy  the  same  Uterary  rights  as  his 
earlier  works,  since  Kant  could  not  be  interdicted  without  first 
silencing  a  multitude  of  theologians  who  were  at  least  equally 
separated  from  positive  Christianity.    The  Government,  bow- 
ever,  judged  otherwise;  and  after  the  first  part  of  his  book,  On 
Religion  wit/tin  the  Limits  of  Reason  oi&ne^  had  appeared  in  the 
Berlin  Journal,  the  publication  of  the  remainder,  which  treats 
in  a  more  rationalizing  style  of  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity, 
was  forbidden.    Kant,  thusshut  out  from  Berlin,  availed  himself 
of  his  local  privilege,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  his  own  university,  published  the  full  work  in  Konigs- 
berg.     The  Government,  probably  influenced  as  much  by  hatred 
and  fear  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  Kant  was  supposed 
to  be  a  partisan,  as  by  love  of  orthodoxy,  resented  the  act;  and 
'  a  secret  cabinet  order  was  received  by  him  intimating  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king,  Frederick  William  II.,  and  exacting  a  pledge 
not  to  lecture  or  write  at  all  on  religious  subjects  in  future.    With 
this  mandate  Kant,  after  a  struggle,  complied,  and  kept  his 
engagement  till  1707,  when  the  death  of  the  king,  according  to 
his  construction  of  his  promise,  set  him  free.    This  incident,  how- 
ever, produced  a  very  unfavourable  elTect  on  his  spirits.     He 
withdrew  in  1794  from  society;  next  year  he  gave  up  all  bis  classes 
but  one  public  lecture  on  logic  or  metaphysics;  and  ii>i  797,  before 
the  removal  of  the  interdict  on  his  theological  teaching,  he  ceased 
altogether  his  public  labours,  after  an  academic  course  of  forty- 
two  years.     He  previously,  in  the  same  year,  finished  his  treatises 
on  the  Metaphysics  0/  Ethics,  which,  with  his  Anthropology,  com- 
pleted in  1798,  were  the  last  considerable  works  that  be  revised 
wit  h  h  is  own  hand.     His  Lectures  on  Logic,  on  Physical  Geography, 
on  Paedagogics,  were  edited  during  his  lifetime  by  his  friends  and 
pupils.     By  way  of  asserting  his  right  to  resume  theological 
disquisition,  be.  also  issued  in  1798  his  Strife  of  the  Faculties,  in 
which  all  the  strongest  points  of  his  work  on  religion  were  urged 
afresh,  and  the  correspondence  that  had  passed  between  himself 
and  his  censors  was  given  to  the  world. 

From  the  date  of  his  retirement  from  the  chair  Kant  declined 
in  strength,  and  gave  tokens  of  intellectual  decay.  His  memory 
began  to  fail,  and  a  large  work  at  which  he  wrought  night  and 
day,  on  the  connexion  between  physics  and  metaphysics,  was 
found  to  be  only  a  repetition  of  his  already  published  doctrines. 
After  1802,  finding  himself  attacked  with  a  weakness  in  the  limbs 
attended  with  frequent  fits  of  falling,  be  mitigated  the  Spartan 
severity  of  his  life,  and  consented  to  receive  medical  advice.  A 
constant  restlessness  oppressed  'him;  his  sight  gave  way;  his 
conversation  became  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  metaphors, 
and  it  was  only  at  intervals  that  gleams  of  his  former  power 
broke  out,  especially  when  some  old  chord  of  association  was 
struck  in  natural  science  or  physical  geography.  A  few  days 
before  his  decease,  with  a  great  effort  he  thanked  bis  medical 
attendant  for  his  visits  in  the  words,  "  I  have  not  yet  lost  my 
feeling  for  humanity."  On  the  12th  of  February  1804  he  died, 
having  almost  completed  his  eightieth  year.  His  stature  was 
small,  and  his  appearance  feeble.  He  was  little  more  than  five 
feet  high;  bis  breast  was  almost  concave,  and,  like  Scbleier- 
macher,  be  was  deformed  in  the  right  shoulder.    His  tenses  were 


quick  and  delicate;  and,  though  of  weak  con^itution,  he  escaped 
by  strict  regimen  all  serious  illness.' 

His  life  was  arranged  with  mechanical  regularity;  and,  as  he 
never  married,  he  kept  the  habits  of  his  studious  youth  to  old 
age.  His  man-servant,  who  awoke  him  summer  and  winter  at 
five  o'clock,  testified  that  he  had  not  once  failed  in  thirty  years 
to  respond  to  the  call.  After  rising  he  studied  for  two  hours, 
then  lectured  other  two,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  forenoon,  till 
one,  at  his  desk.  He  then  dined  at  a  restaurant,  which  he  fre- 
quently changed,  to  avoid  the  influx  of  strangers,  who  crowded 
to  see  and  hear  him.  This  was  his  only  regular  meal;  and  he 
often  prolonged  the  conversation  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  He 
then  walked  out  for  at  least  an  hour  in  all  weathers,  and  spent 
the  evening  in  lighter  reading,  except  an  hour  or  two  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  his  next  day's  lectures,  after  which  he 
retired  between  nine  and  ten  to  test.  In  his  earlier  years  he  often 
spent  his  evenings  in  general  society,  where  his  knowledge  and 
conversational  talents  made  him  the  life  of  every  party.  He  was 
especially  intimate  with  the  families  of  two  English  merchants 
of  the  name  of  Green  and  Motherby,  where  he  found  many 
opportunities  of  mating  ship<aptains,  and  other  travelled 
persons,  and  thus  gratifying  his  passion  for  physical  geography. 
This  social  circle  included  also  the  celebrated  J.  0.  Hamann,  the 
friend  of  Herder  and  Jacobi,  who  was  thus  a  mediator  between 
Kant  and  these  philosophical  adversaries. 

Kant's  reading  was  of  the  most  extensive  and  miscellaneous 
kind.  He  cared  comparatively  little  for  the  history  of  specula- 
tion, but  his  acquaintance  with  books  of  science,  general  history, 
travels  and  belles  lettres  was  boundless.  He  was  well  versed  in 
English  literature,  chiefly  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  and  had  read 
English  philosophy  from  Locke  to  Hume,  and  the  Scottish  school 
He  was  at  home  in  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  but  had  little  or  no 
acquaintance  with  the  French  sensational  philosophy.  He  was 
familiar  with  all  German  literature  up  to  the  date  of  his  Kritik, 
but  ceased  to  follow  it  in  its  great  development  by  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  It  was  his  habit  to  obtain  books  in  sheets  from  bis 
publishers  Kanter  and  Nicolovius;  and  he  read  over  for  many 
years  all  the  new  works  in  their  catalogue,  in  order  to  keep  abreast 
of  universal  knowledge.  He  was  fond  of  newspapers  and  works 
on  politics;  and  this  was  the  only  kind  of  reading  that  could 
interrupt  his  studies  in  philosophy. 

As  a  lecturer,  Kant  avoided  altogether  that  rigid  style  in  which 
his  books. were  written.  He  sat  behind  a  low  desk,  with  a  few 
jottings  on  slips  of  paper,  or  textbooks  marked  on  the  margin, 
before  him,  and  delivered  an  extemporaneous  address,  opening 
Up  the  subject  by  partial  glimpses,  and  with  many  anecdotes  or 
familiar  illustrations,  till  a  complete  idea  of  it  was  presented. 
His  voice  was  extremely  weak,  but  sometimes  rose  into  eloquence, 
and  always  commanded  peifect  silence.  Though  kind  to  bis 
students,  be  refused  to  remit  their  fees,  as  this,  he  thought,  would 
discourage  independence.  It  was  atwther  principle  that  his 
chief  exertions  should  be  bestowed  on  the  intermediate  class  of 
talent,  as  the  geniuses  would  help  themselves,  and  the  dunces 
were  beyond  remedy. 

Simple,  honourable,  truthful,  kind-bearted  and  high-minded 
as  Kant  was  in  all  moral  respects,  he  was  somewhat  deficient  in 
theregionof  sentiment.  Hehadlittle  enthusiasm  for  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  indeed  never  sailed  out  into  the  Baltic,  or  t  ravelled 
more  than  40  miles  from  Konigsberg.  Music  he  disregarded,  and 
all  poetry  that  was  more  than  sententious  prose.  His  ethics  have 
been  reproached  with  some  justice  as  setting  up  too  low  an  ideal 
for  the  female  sex.  Though  faithful  in  a  high  degree  to  the  duties 
of  friendship,  he  could  not  bear  to  visit  his  friends  in  sickness, 
and  after  their  death  he  repressed  all  allusion  to  their  memory. 
His  engrossing  intellectual  labours  no  doubt  tended  somewhat 
to  harden  his  character;  and  in  his  zeal  for  rectitude  of  purpose 
he  forgot  the  part  which  affection  and  sentiment  must  ever  play 
in  the  human  constitution. 

On  the  1 2th  of  February  1904,  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Kant's  death,  a  Kantian  society  (Kantgesetlsrhafl)  vas  formed 
at  Halle  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  H.  Vaihinger  to 
promote  Kantian  studies.    In  1909  it  had  an  annual  membership 
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of  19%;  It  supports  the  periodical  KatUaudien  (founded  1896; 
see  BiBUOGRAPHy,  ad  iniL). 

The  Writings  op  Kant 

No  other  thinker  of  modern  times  has  been  throucbout  his  work 
so  penetrated  with  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  pTiysical  science; 
no  other  has  been  able  to  hold  with  such  firmness  the  balance 
between  empirical  and  speculative  ideas.  Beyond  all  question  much 
of  the  influence  which  the  critical  philosophy  has  exercised  and 
continues  to  exercise  must  be  ascribed  to  this  characteristic  feature 
in  the  training  of  its  great  author. 

The  early  writings  of  Kant  are  almost  without  exception  on 
questions  of  physical  science.  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  philo- 
sophical problems  began  Co  engage  his  attention,  and  that  the  main 
portion  of  his  literary  activity  was  turned  towards  them.  The 
loltowin^  are  the  most  important  of  the  works  which  bear  directly 
on  physical  sdencc. 

1 .  uedanken  von  der  wahren  Sckdlntng  der  lebendigeH  KrdUe  (1747) ; 
an  essay  dealing  with  the  famous  dispute  between  the  Cartesians 
and  Leibnitzians  regarding  the  expression  for  the  amount  of  a  jorce. 
According  to  the  Cartesians,  this  quantity  was  directly  proportional 
to  velocity;  according  to  their  opponents,  it  varied  with  the  square 
of  the  velocity.  The  dispute  has  now  lost  its  interest,  for  physicists 
have  learned  to  distinguish  accurately  the  two  quantities  which  are 
vaguely  included  under  the  expression  amount  of  force,  and  consc- 
(juently  have  been  able  to  show  in  what  each  party  was  correct  and 
in  what  it  was  in  error.  Kant's  essay,  with  some  fallacious  explana- 
tions and  divisions,  critidzcs  acutely  the  arguments  of  the  Leib- 
nitzians, and  concludes  with  an  attempt  to  show  that  both  modes 
of  expression  are  correct  when  correctly  limited  and  interpreted. 

2.  Whether  the  Earth  in  its  Revolution  bos  experienced  some  Change 
since  the  Earliest  Times  (1754;  cd-  ^'^d  trans.,  W.  Hastie,  1900, 
Kant's  Cosmogony;  cf.  Lord  Kelvin  in  The  Age  of  the  Earth,  1897, 
p.  7).  In  this  brief  essay  Kant  throws  out  a  notion  which  has  since 
been  carried  out,  in  ip^norance  of  Kant's  priority,  by  Dctaunay(i865) 
and  Adams.  He  pomts  out  that  the  action  of  the  moon  in  raising 
the  waters  of  the  earth  must  have  a  secondary  effect  in  the  slight 
retardation  of  the  earth's  motion,  and  refers  to  a  similar  cause  the 
fact  that  the  moon  turns  always  the  same  face  to  the  earth. 

3.  AUgemeine  Naturgeschickte  und  Theorie  des  Himmels,  published 
anonymously  in  1755  (4th  cd.  1808;  republished  H.  Ebcrt,  18^). 
In  this  remarkable  work  Kant,  proceeding  from  the  Newtonian 
conception  of  the  solar  system,  extends  his  consideration  to  the 
entire  sidereal  system,  points  out  how  the  whole  may  be  mechanically 
regarded,  and  throws  out  the  important  speculation  which  has  since 
received  the  title  of  the  nebular  hypothesis.  In  some  details,  such 
e.g.  as  the  regarding  of  the  motion  of  the  entire  solar  system  as 
portion  of  the  general  cosmical  mechanism,  he  had  predecessors, 
among  others  Thomas  Wright  of  Durham,  but  the  work  as  a  whole 
contains  a  wonderfully  acute  anticipation  of  much  that  was  after- 
wards carried  out  by  Herschcl  and  Laplace.  The  hypothesis  of  the 
original  nebubr  condition  of  the  system,  with  tnc  consequent 
explanation  of  the  great  phenomena  of  planetary  formations  and 
movements  of  the  satellites  and  rings,  is  unquestionably  to  be 
assigned  to  Kant.  (On  this  question  see  discussion  in  W.  Hastie's 
Kant's  Cosmogony,  as  above.) 

4.  Meditationum  quarundam  de  igne  succincta  delinealio  (1755): 
an  inaugural  dissertation,  containing  little  beyond  the  notion  that 
bodies  operate  on  one  another  through  the  medium  of  a  uniformly 
diffused,  clastic  and  subtle  matter  (ether)  which  is  the  underlying 
substance  of  heat  and  light.  Both  heat  and  light  are  regarded  as 
vibrations  of  this  difTusra  ether. 

5.  On  the  Causes  of  Earthquakes  (175O;  Description  of  th$  Earth- 
quake  of  1755  (t756):  Consideratien  of  some  Jtecently  Experienced 
Earthquakes    (1756T. 

6.  Explanatory  Remarks  on  the  Theory  of  the  Winds  (1756).  In 
this  brief  tract,  Kant,  apparently  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  explana- 
tion ^ven  in  1 735  by  Hadley,  points  out  how  the  varying  velocity  of 
rotation  of  the  successive  zones  of  the  earth's  surface  furnishes  a  key 
to  the  phenomena  of  periodic  winds.  His  theory  is  in  almost  entire 
agreement  with  that  now  received.  See  the  parallel  statements 
from  Kant's  tract  and  Dove's  essay  on  the  influence  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  the  flow  of  its  atmosphere  (1835),  given  in  ZJiMner's 
work.  Ueber  die  Naiur  der  Cometcn.  pp.  477-483. 

7.  Oh  the  Different  Races  of  Men  (1775);  Determination  of  the 
Notion  of  a  Human  Race  (1785);  Conjectural  Beginning  of  Human 
Ihitory  (1786J:  three  tracts  containing  some  points  of  interest  as 
regards  the  empirical  grounds  for  Kant's  doctrine  of  teleology. 
Reference  will  be  made  to  them  in  the  notice  of  the  Kritik  of 
Judgment. 

6.  Oh  tkeVolcanoes  in  the  Moon  (178s);  C'h  the  Influence  of  the  Moon 
on  the  Weather  (1794).  The  second  cl  these  contains  a  remarkable 
discussion  of  the  refation  between  the  centre  of  the  moon's  figure  and 
its  centre  of  gravity.  From  the  difference  between  these  Kant  is 
led  to  conjecture  thai  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  side  of  the  moon 
turned  from  us  must  be  altogether  unlike  those  of  the  face  presented 
to  us.   His  views  have  been  restated  by  Hansen. 

9.  Lectures  on  Physical  Geography  (1823):  published  from  notes  of 
Kant's  lectures,  with  the  approval  of  the  author. 


Consideration  of  these  works  i*  tufRcient  to  ihov  that  Kant*s 

mastery  of  the  science  of  his  time  was  complete  and  thorough,  and 
that  his  philosophy  is  to  be  de^It  with  as  having  throughout  a 
reference  to  general  scientific  conceptions.  For  more  detailed 
treatment  of  his  importance  in  science,  reference  may  be  made  to 
ZOIlner's  essay  on  "  Kant  and  his  Merits  on  Natural  Science  "  coo* 
taincd  in  the  work  on  the  Nature  of  Comets  (pp.  436-484);  to  Dietrich, 
Kant  and  Newton:  Schultze,  Kant  and  Darwin;  Reuschle's  careful 
analysis  of  the  scientific  works  in  the  Deutsche  Viertdjakrs-Schrifl 
(1868) ;  W.  Hastie's  introduction  to  Kant's  Cosmogony  [1900),  which 
summarizes  criticism  to  that  date;  and  articles  in  Kan$-Stud^ 
(ite6  foil.). 

The  notice  of  the  philosophical  writings  <rf  Kant  need  not  be  more 
than  bibliographical,  as  in  the  account  of  his  phikisophy  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  at  some  length  the  suctxssive  stages  in  the 
development  of  his  thought.  Arranged  chronologically  tboe  works 
are  as  follows:— 

>7$5-  Principiorum  primorum  ccgniitonis  meiapkysicae  notae 
ditucidatio. 

1756,  Metapkysicae  cum  geom^rta  Junctae  usus  in  phiieiopkim 
naturali,  cujus  specimen  I.  continet  monadologiam  phystcam, 

1762.  tDie  false  he  Spttsfindigkeit  der  vier  syllogistischen  Ft^ren, 
"  Tlic  False  Subtlety  of  the  Four  Syllogistic  Figures  "  (tran$.T.  K. 
Abbott,  Kant's  Introduction  to  Logic  and  his  Essay  on  the  MxsimJun 
Subliliy  fff  the  Figures,  1885). 

1763.  Versuch  den  Begriffder  negativen  CrSssen  in  die  WeUwctshtU 
einzufuhren,  "Attempt  to  introduce  the  Notion  <rf  Negative  Quan- 
tities into  Philosophy." 

1763.  Der  einziemUgliche  Betoeisipmnd  tu  einer  Demonstrating  da 
Daseins  GoUes,  "  The  only  possible  Foundation  for  a  Demonstratioa 
of  the  Existence  of  God. ' 

1764.  Beobachtungen  uber  das  GefUkl  des  Schonen  und  Erkaben^n 
{Riga,  1771;  KOnigsberg.  1776). 

1 764.  Untcrsuchung  Uber  die  DeuQiekktit  der  Crundsdtu  der  maiir- 
iicken  Theologie  und  iforat,  "  Essay  on  the  Evidence  (Clearness)  of 
tlic  Fundamental  Propositions  of  Natural  Theologv  and  Ethics." 

1766.  Trdume  cities  Ceistersehers,  erldutert  aurck  Trdume  der 
Metaphysik,  "  Dreams  of  a  Ghost-seer  (or  Clairvoyant),  explained 
by  the  Dreams  of  Metaphysic  "  (Eng.  trans.  E.  F.  Goerwitz.  with 
introd.  by  F.  Sewall,  1900). 

1768.  Von  dem  ersten  Crunde  des  Untersckiedes  der  Cegendcm  ism 
Raum,  "  Foundation  for  the  Distinction  of  Positions  in  Space." 

The  above  may  all  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  precritical 
period  of  Kant's  development.  The  fullowing  introduce  the  notions 
and  principles  characteristic  of  the  critical  philosophy. 

1770.  De  mundi  sensibilis  et  intclligibiiis  forma  H  principiis. 

1781.  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunfl,  "Kritik  of  Pure  Reason** 
(revised  ed.  1787;  ed.  Vaihinger,  1881  foil  and  B.  Erdmann,  1900; 
Eng.  trans.,  F.  Max  MQller,  1606,  and  ed.  1907,  and  J.  M.  D. 
Meiklejohn,  1854). 

1783.  Prolegomena  zu  einer  jeden  kUnfttgen  Metaphysik  dir  als 
Wissenschaft  wird  auflrclen  konnen,  "  Prolegomena  to  all  Future 
Metaphysic  which  may  present  itself  as  Science  '*  (ed.  B.  Erdmann. 
1878;  Eng.  trans.  J.  P.  Mahaffy  and  J.  H.  Bernard,  2nd  ed.  18A9: 
BeUort  Bax,  1883  and  Paul  Carus,  1902;  and  cf.  M.  Apel.  Komsmentar 
SH  KarUs  Prolegomena,  1908). 

1784.  Idee  zu  einer  allgemeinen  Geschtchie  im  wdthirgerlichtr 
Absicht,  "  Notion  of  a  Universal  History  in  a  Cosmopolitan  iScnse." 
With  this  may  be  coupled  the  review  of  Herder  in  1785. 

1785.  GrundUgung  amr  Metaphysik  der  Sitten^  ''  Foundations  of 
the  Metaphysic  ol  Ethics  **  (see  T,  K.  Abbott,  Fundamental  PrimipUs 
of  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,  3rd  ed.  1907). 

1786.  Melaphysische  AnfangsgrHnde  der  Natwwissenschaft, "  Meta* 
physical  Elements  of  Natural  Science  "  (ed.  A.  HOfler,  1900:  Tram. 
Belfort  Bax,  Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical  Foundations^  1SS3). 

1 788.  Uebcr  den  Cehra  uch  lelcolaiischer  Prinzipien  in  dtr 
Philosophie,  "  On  the  Employment  of  Tcleological  Principles  tn 
Philosophy." 

1788.  Kritik  der  praktiuken  Vemnnft,  **  Kritik  of  Practical 
Reason  "  (trans.  T.  K.  Abbott,  ed.  J898). 

1790.  Kritik  der  Urtheilskrdft,  "Kritik  of  Judgment"  (trans, 
with  notes  J.  H.  Bernard,  1893), 

1790.  t/<!Wr  eine  Entdeckung,  nach  der  atle  neve  Kritik  der  rrinen 
Vemunft  durck  eine  alter*  entbehrlich  gemacki  werden  aatf,  '*  On  a 
Discovery  by  which  all  the  recent  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  is  super- 
seded by  a  more  ancient  "  (i.e  by.Lcibnitz's  philosophy). 

17QI.  Ucher  die  wirklichcn  Forlsckritte  der  Metaphysik  sett  Lcihmts 
una  Wolff,  "  On  the  Real  Advances  of  Metaphymcs  sirKe  Leibniu 
and  Woltt  " ;  and  Ueber  das  Misstingen  alter  philasopkischem  VersmJm 
in  der  Theodicce. 

1703.  Die  Religion  innerkalh  der  Crenzcn  der  hlossen  VennatH, 
"  Religion  within  the  Bounds  of  Reason  only  "  (Eng.  trans.  J.  W. 
Semple,  1838). 

1794-  Utber  Pkilosophte  Hberhaupit  "On  Philosophy  gi 
and  Das  Ende  atler  Dinge. 

1795.  Zum  ewigen  Frieden  (Eng.  trans.,  M.  Campbell  Smith.  1903)- 

1797.  Mclaphyiiiche  Anfangsgriinde  der  Rechtslehre  (trans*  W 
Hastie),  and  Metaphysiuhe  Anfangsrntnde  der  Tugendlekrt. 

1798.  Der  Streit  der  Facultdten,  ^'  Contest  of  the  Faculties.** 
1 798.  A  nthropologie  in  pragmatiseher  Hinsicht, 
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Tke  Kantian  PhUosepltyy 

Historians  are  'accustomed  to  divide  the  general  current  of 
speculation  into  epochs  or  periods  marked  by  the  dominance  of  some 
single  philosophic  conception  with  its  n'steoutic  evolution.  Perhapa 
in  no  case  is  the  character  of  an  epoch  more  clearly  apparent  than 
in  that  of  the  critical  philosophy.  The^reat  work  of  Kant  absolutely 
closed  the  lines  of  speculation  alone  which  the  philosophical  literature 
of  the  iSth  century  had  proceeded,  and  substituted  for  them  a  new 
and  more  comprehensive  method  of  regardine  the  essential  problems 
of  thought,  a  method  which  has  ^scribed  the  course  of  philosophic 
speculation  in  the  present  a^.  The  critical  system  has  thus  a  two- 
fold aspect.  It  takes  up  mto  itself  what  had  characterized  the 
previous  efforts  of  modem  thought,  shows  the  imperfect  nature  of 
the  fundamental  notions  therein  employed,  and  offers  a  new  solution 
of  the  problems  to  which  these  notions  had  been  applied.  It  opens 
up  a  new  series  of  questions  upon  which  subsequent  philoaophic 
rxilection  has  been  directed,  and  eives  to  them  the  form,  under 
which  it  is  possible  that  they  should  oe  fruitfully  regarded.  A  work 
of  this  kind  isessentially  epoch-makine- 

In  any  complete  account  ol  the  Kantian  system  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  there  should  be  constant  reference.on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  preceding  iBth-century  philosophy, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  problems  left  for  renewed  treatment 
to  more  modem  thought.  Fortunately  the  development  of  the 
Kantian  system  itself  furnishes  such  treatment  as  is  necessary  of 
the  former  reference.  For  the  critical  philosophy  was  a  woric  of 
slow  growth.  In  the  early  writings  of  Kant  we  are  able  to  trace 
with  great  definiteness  the  successive  stages  through  which  he  passed 
from  the  notions  of  the  preceding  philosophy  to  the  new  ana  com- 
prehensive method  whicb  gives  its  special  character  to  the  critical 
work.  Scarcely  any  great  mind,  it  has  been  said  with  justice,  ever 
matured  so  slowly.  In  the  early  essays  we  find  the  principles  of 
the  current  philosophies,  those  of  Leibnitz  and  En^ish  empiricism, 
applied  in  various  directions  to  those  problems  which  serve  as  tests 
of  their  truth  and  completeness;  we  note  the  appearance  of  the 
difficulties  or  contradictions  which  manifest  the  onc-sidedness  or 
imperfection  of  the  principle  applied;  and  we  can  trace  the  gradual 
grovvth  of  the  new  conceptions  which  were  destined,  in  the  completed 
system,  to  take  the  place  of  the  earlier  method.  To  understand  the 
Kantian  work  it  is  indispensable  to  trace  the  history  of  its  growth 
in  the  mind  of  its  author. 

Of  the  two  preceding  stages  of  modera  philosophy,  only  the 
second,  that  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz ,  seems  to  have  influenced 
practically  the  course  of  Kant's  speculation.  With  the  Cartesian 
movement  at  a  whole  he  shows  little  acqtiaintance  a  nd  no  sympathy, 
and  his  own  philoaophic  conception  is  never  brought  into  relation 
with  the  systematic  treatment  of  metaphysical  probltms  charac- 
teristic of  the  Cartesian  method.  The  fundamental  question  for 
philosophic  reflection  presented  itself  to  him  in  the  form  which  it 
had  assumed  in  the  hands  of  Locke  and  his  successors  in  England, 
of  Leibnitz  and  the  Leibnitzian  school  in  Gemuiny.  The  transition 
from  the  CartcMan  movement  to  this  seajudstago  of  modern  thoiiK'ht 
had  doubtless  been  natural  and  indeed  necessar>'.  Ncvettheless  Jie 
full  bearings  of  the  philosophic  i^ucstion  were  somewhat  obMTured  by 
the  comparatively  limited  fashion  in  which  it  uas  then  regarded. 
The  tendency  towards  what  may  be  technically  called  subjcctivieAi, 
a  tendency  which  differentiates  the  modem  from  the  ancient  method 
of  speculation,  is  expressed  in  Locke  and  Leibnicz  in  a  definite  and 
peculiar  fashion.  However  widely  the  two  sysd  in.^  t^lilTer  in  dct.iils, 
ihcy  are  at  one  in  a  certain  fundamental  conception  wh:di  Ji^mjiutes 
the  whole  course  of  their  philosophic  construction.  They  are  through- 
out individualist,  f.e.  they  accept  as  given  fact  the  existence  of  the 
concrete,  thinking  subject,  and  endeavour  to  show  how  this  subject, 
as  an  individual  conscious  being,  is  related  to  the  wider  universe  of 
which  he  forms  part.  In  dealing  with  such  a  problem,  there  are 
evidently  two  lines  along  which  investigation  may  proceed.  It  may 
be  asked  how  the  individual  mind  comes  to  know  himself  and  the 
system  of  things  with  which  he  is  connected,  how  the  varied  contents 
of  his  experience  are  to  be  accounted  for,  and  what  certainty 
attaches  to  his  subjective  consciousness  of  things.  Regarded  from 
the  individualist  point  of  view,  this)ine  of  inquiry  becomes  purely 

Csychological,  and  the  answer  may  be  presented,  as  it  was  presented 
y  Locke,  in  the  fashion  of  a  natural  history  of  the  growth  of  con- 
scious experience  in  the  mind  of  the  subject.  Or,  it  may  be  further 
aikcd,  how  is  the  individual  really_  connected  with  the  system  of 
things  apparently  disclosed  to  him  in  conscious  experience/  what  is 
the  precise  significance  of  the  existence  which  he  ascribes  both  to 
himself  and  to  the  objects  of  experience  ?  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  himself  as  one  part  of  the  system,  and  the  system 
a^a  whole  7  This  second  inquuy  is  specifically  metaphysical  in 
U^'aring,  and  the  kind  of  answer  furnished  to  it  by  Leibnitz  on  the 
one  hand,  by  Berkeley  on  the  other,  is  In  fact  prescribed  or  deter- 
mined beforehand  by  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  indivi- 
dualist method  with  which  both  begin  their  investigations.  So  soon 
n5  we  make  clear  to  ourselves  the  essential  nature  of  this  method, 
wc  are  able  to  discern  the  specific  difficulties  or  perplexities  arising 


*  Sec  further  Idealism;  METArnvsics;  Logic.  &c,  where  Kant's 
relation  to  subsequent  thought  is  discussed. 


in  the  attempt  to  carry  It  otit  systematically,  and  thus  to  note  with 
precision  the  special  problems  presented  to  Kant  at  the  outset  of 
his  philosophic  reflections. 

_  Consider,  first,  the  application  of  the  method  on  its  psychological 
side,  as  it  appears  in  Locke.  Starting  with  the  assumption  of 
conscious  experience  as  the  content  or  filUng-in  of  the  individual 
mind,  Locke  proceeds  to  explain  its  genesis  and  nature  by  reference 
to  the  real  universe  of  thinjfs  and  its  mechanical  operation  upon  the 
mind.  The  result  of  the  interaction  of  mind,  te.  the  individual 
mind,  and  the  system  of  things,  is  conscious  experience,  consisting 
of  idcap,  which  may  be  variously  compounded,  divided,  compared, 
or  dealt  with  by  the  subjective  faculties  or  powers  with  which  the 
entity,  Mind,  is  supposed  to  be  endowed.  Matter  of  hict  and  matter 
of  knowledge  arc  thus  at  a  stroke  dissevered.  The  very  notion  of 
relation  between  mind  and  things  leads  at  once  to  the  counter  notion 
of  the  absolute  restriction  of  mind  to  its  own  subjective  nature. 
That  Locke  was  unable  to  reconcile  these  opposed  notions  is  not 
surprising;  that  the  difficulties  and  obscurities  of  the  Essay  arise 
from^  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  them  is  evident  on  the  slightest 
con^dcration  of  the  main  positions  of  that  work.  Of  these  difikultict 
the  philosophies  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  are  systematic  treatments. 
In  Berkeley  we  find  the  resolute  determination  to  accept  only  the 
one  notion,  that  of  mind  as  restricted  to  its  own  conscious  experience, 
and  to  attempt  by  this  means  to  exi>Iaio  the  nature  of  the  external 
reality  to  which  obscure  reference  is  made.  Any  success  in  the 
attempt  is  due  only  to  the  fact  that  Berkeley  introduces  alongside 
of  his  individualist  notion  a  totally  new  conception,  that  of  mind 
itself  as  not  in  the  same  way  one  of^the  matters  of  conscious  experi- 
entrc,  but  as  npableof  reflection  upon  the  whole  of  experience  and 
of  reference  to  the  supreme  mind  as  the  ground  of  all  reality.  It  is 
only  in  Hume  that  we  have  definitely  and  completely  the  evolution 
of  the  individii.ilst  notion  as  groundwork  of  a  theory  of  knowledge; 
and  it  is  in  his  writings,  therefore,  that  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
fundamental  diiiiculty  of  that  notion  clearly  apparent.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkabh  that  we  should  find  in  Hume,  not  only  the  sceptical 
diss<)lution  of  a!!  fixity  of  cognition,  which  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  indiviJii  list  method,  out  also  the  dearest  consciousness  of 
the  very  root  ot  the  difficulty.  The  systematic  application  of  the 
doctrine  that  conscious  experience  consists  only  of  isolated <^jects 
of  knowlcdfic,  impressions  or  ideas,  leads  Hume  to  distingui^ 
between  truths  reached  by  analysis  and  truths  which  involve  real 
connexion  of  the  objects  of  knowledge.  The  first  he  is  willing  to 
accept  without  further  inquiry,  though  it  is  an  error  to  suppose,  as 
Kant  seems  to  have  supposed^  that  he  regarded  mathematical 
propositions  as  coming  under  this  head  (see  Kuue);  with  teuiect  to 
the  second,  he  fint^s  himself,  and  confessed  that  he  finds  himself, 
hopelessly  at  fault.  No  real  connexions  between  isolated  objects 
of  experience  are  perceived  by  us.  No  single  matter  of  fact  nece»- 
sarily  implies  the  existence  oi  any  other.  In  short,  if  the  difficulty 
be  put  in  its  ultimate  form,  no  existence  thought  as  a  distinct 
individual  can  transcend  itself,  or  imply  relation  to  any  other 
existence.^  If  the  parts  of  conscious  experience  are  regarded  as  so 
many  distinct  things,  there  is  no  pos&ibihty  of  connecting  them  other 
than  contingently,  if  at  all.  If  the  individual  mirul  be  really 
thought  as  individual,  it  is  Impossible  to  explain  how  it  should  have 
knowledgeor  consciousness  at  all.  "  In  short,"  says  Hume,  "  there 
are  two  principles  which  I  cannot  render  consistent,  nor  is  it  in  my 
power  to  renounce  either  of  them,  viz.  that  all  our  distinct  perctp/ians 
are  distinct  existences,  and  that  the  mind  never  perceives  any  rml 
connexion  amon^  distinct  existences.  Did  our  perceptions  cither 
inhere  in  something  simple  or  Individual,  or  did  the  mind  perceive 
some  real  connexion  among  them,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  case  "  (App.  to  Treatise  oj  Unman  Halttrt), 

Thus*  on  the  one  band,  the  individualist  conception,  when  carried 
out  to  its  full  extent,  leads  to  the  total  negatioa  of  all  real  cognition. 
If  the  real  system  of  things,  to  which  conscious  experience  has 
reference,  be  regarded  as  standing  in  casual  relation  to  this  experience 
there  is  no  conceivable  ground  for  the  extension  to  reality  of  the 
notions  which  somehow  are  involved  in  thought.  The  same  result 
is  apparent^  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  theory  of 
knowledge  implied  in  the  Leibnitzian  individualism.  The  meta- 
physical conception  of  the  monads,  each  of  which  is  the  universe 
M  nuce^  presents  insuperable  difficulties  when  the  connexion  or 
interdependence  of  the  monads  is  in  question,  and  these  difficulties 
obtrude  themselves  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  woric  out  a  con- 
sistent doctrine  of  cognition.  For  the  whole  mass  of  cognisable  fact, 
the  mundus  intelliimiis,  is  contained  implidier  in  each  monad, 
and  the  several  modes  of  apprehension  can  only  be  regarded  as  so 
many  stages  in  the  devefeptng  consciousness  of  the  monad.  Sense 
and  understanding,  real  connexion  of  facts  and  analysis  of  notions, 
are  not,  therefore,  distinct  in  kind,  but  differ  only  in  degree.  The 
same  fundamental  axioms,  the  logical  principles  of  identity  and 
sufficient  reason,  are  applicable  in  explanation  of  all  given  proposi- 
tions. It  Is  true  that  Leibnitz  himself  did  not  work  out  any  com- 
plete doctrine  of  knowledge,  but  in  the  hands  of  his  successont  the 
theory  took  definite  shape  in  the  principle  that  the  whole  work  of 
cognition  is  in  essence  analytical.  The  process  of  analysis  might 
be  complete  or  incomplete.  For  finite  intelligences  there  was  an 
inevitable  iocofflplekencM  so  far  as  knowledge  oi  matters  of  fact  w«a 
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concrrned.    In  VMpect  to  them,  the  final  result  was  found  in  a  tentt  I 
of  iiiixlucibic  notioiu  or  categories,  the  prima  possibilia,  the  analysis 
atul  elucidation  of  which  was  specifically  the  busmeaa  of  philosophy 
or  mvtdiph>-»ics. 

It  win  be  observed  that,' in  the-Leibnltztan  as  in  the  empincal 
tnilivHlualbmi  the  fundamental  notion  is  still  that  of  the  abstract 
sr)uratton  of  the  thinking  subject  from  the  materials  of  conscious 
rxvH'rience.  From  this  separation  arise  all  the  difhculttcs  in  the 
rHort  to  dc\Tlop  the  notion  systematically,  and  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  Kant's  philosophical  progress  we  arc  able  to  discern  the 
gMdual  perception  on  his  part  that  here  was  to  be  found  the  ultimate 
cause  of  the  perplexities  which  became  apparent  in  considering  the 
subordinate  ooctrines  of  the  system.  The  successive  fr^ays  which 
ha\T  already  been  enumerated  as  composing  Kant's  precritical  work 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  so  many  imperfect  sketches  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Krilik,  nor  are  we  to  look  in  them  for  anticipations  of  the 
critica)  view.  They  are  esscntialljr  tentative,  and  exhibit  with 
unusual  clearness  the  manner  in  which  the  difhcultics  of  a  received 
theory  force  on  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  view.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  special  features  of  the  Kritik  arc  to  be 
found  in  these  precritical  csisays,  e.^.  the  doctrine  of  the  Aesthetik 
is  certainly  foreshadowed  in  the  Dusertation  of  1770;  the  Kritik, 
however,  is  no  patchwork,  and  what  appears  in  the  Dissertation 
takes  an  altogether  new  form  when  it  is  wrought  into  the  more 
comprehensive  conception  of  the  later  treatise. 

The  particular  problem  which  gave'  the  occasion  to  the  first  of 
the  precritical  writings  is,  in  an  imperfect  or  particular  fashion,  the 
fundamental  question  to  which  the  Kritik  is  an  answer.  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  distinction  between  knowIcdg|e  gained  by  analysis 
erf  notions  and  knowledge  of  matters  of  fact?  Kant  seems  never  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  Wolfhan  identification  of  logical  axioms 
and  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason.  The  tract  on  the  False 
StiitUty  of  ike  Four  SyUogistie  Figures,  in  which  the  view  of  thought 
or  reason  as  analytic  is  clearly  expressed,  closes  with  the  significant 
division  of  judgments  into  those  which  rest  upon  the  logical  axioms 
of  identity  a ndcon traduction  and  those  for  which  no  logical  ground 
can  be  shown.  Such  immediate  or  indemonstrable  judgments,  it  is 
said,  abound  in  our  experience.  They  are,  in  fact,  as  Kant  presently 
perceived,  the  foundations  for  all  judgments  re^rdlng  reai  existence. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  question  regardme  their  nature  and 
legitimacy  and  their  distinction  from  analytic  judgments  should  not 
present  itself  to  him.  The  three  tracts  bclongmg  to  the  years  1763- 
1764  bring  forward  in  the  sharpest  fashion  the  essential  opposition 
between  the  two  classes  of  judgments.     In  the  Essay  on  Negative 

guaniitits,  the  fundamental  thought  is  the  total  distinction  in  kind 
>twetn  logical  opposition  (the  contradictoriness  of  notions,  which 
Kant  always  viewed  as  formed,  definite  products  of  thought)  and 
real  opposition.  For  the  one  adequate  explanation  is  found  in  the 
logical  axiom  of  analytical  thinking;  for  the  other  no  such  explanation 
is  to  be  had.  Logical  ground  and  real  ground  are  totally  distinct- 
"  I  can  understand  perfectly  well,"  says  Kant.  "  how  a  consequence 
follows  from  its  reason  accordine  to  the  law  of  identity,  since  it  is 
discoverable  by  mere  analysis  of  the  notion  contained  in  it.  .  .  . 
But  how  something  follows  from  another  thing  and  not  according  to 
the  law  of  identity,  this  I  should  gladly  have  made  clear  to  me.  ,  *  . 
How  shall  I  comprehend  that,  smce  something  is,  something  else 
should  be?"  Real  things,  in  short,  are  distinct  existences,  and,  as 
distinct,  not  necessarily  or  logically  connected  in  thought.  "  I  have," 
he  proceeds,  "  reflected  on  the  nature  of  our  knowledge  in  relation 
to  our  judgment  of  reason  and  conscauent,  and  I  intend  to  expound 
Tully  the  result  of  my  reflections.  It  follows  from  them  that  the 
relation  of  a  real  ground  to  that  which  is  thereby  posited  or  denied 
cannot  be  expressed  by  a  judgment  but  only  by  means  of  a  notion, 
which  by  analysis  may  certainly  be  reduced  to  yet  simpler  notions 
of  real  grounds,  but  yet  in  such  a  way  that  the  final  resort  of  all  our 
cognition  in  this  regard  must  be  found  in  simple  and  irreducible 
notions  of  real  grounds,  the  relation  of  which  to  their  consequents 
cannot  be  made  clear." 

The  striking  similarity  between  Kant's  expressions  in  this  Bssay 
and  the  remarks  with  which  Hume  introduces  his  analy«s  of  the 
notion  of  cause  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  at  this  period  of 
his  philosophical  career  Kant  was  definitely  under  the  influence 
of  the  earlier  empirical  thinker.  Consideration  of  the  whole  passage 
is  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  groundlessness  of  this  supposition. 
The  difficulty  with  which  Kant  is  presented  was  one  arising  inevi- 
tably from  reflection  upon  the  Leibnitzian  theoiy  of  knowlet&e,  and 
the  scrfutbn  docs  not  tn  mny  way  go  beyond  that  theory,  it  is  a 
solution,  in  fact,  which  must  have  been  imposnble  had  the  purport 
of  Hume's  empirical  doctrine  been  present  to  Kant's  mind.  He  is 
here  at  the  point  at  which  he  remained  for  many  years,  accepting 
without  any  criticism  certain  fundamental  notions  as  required  for 
real  cognition.  His  ideal  erf  raetaphyric  is  still  that  of  complete 
analyns  of  given  notions.  No  glimmering  of  the  further  question, 
Whrace  come  tbew  notions  amfwith  what  right  do  we  apply  them 
in  cocnition?  is  yet  apparent.  Any  direct  influence  from  Hume 
must  DC  referred  to  a  later  period  In  hia  career. 

The  prise  essay  On  Ikt  PrindtUs  of  Nattmt  TKtototy  and  Uorals 
bnnp  forward  the  same  funoamental  opposition — though  in  a 
•pecial  form.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  appears  definitely  the  dis- 
tinction between  synthesis  and  analysis,  and  in  the  distinction  is 


found  the  reason  for  the  superior  certainty  and  clearness  of  mathe- 
matics as  opposed  to  philosophy.  Mathematics,  Kant  thinks, 
proceeds  synthetically,  for  in  it  the  notions  are  constructed.  Meta* 
physics,  on  the  other  hand,  is  analytical  in  method;  in  it  the  notions 
are  given,  and  by  analysis  they  are  cleared  up.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  description  01  mathematics  as  synthetic  is  not  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  critical  doctrine  on  the  same  subject.  Kant  docs  not. 
in  this  place,  raise  the  question  as  to  the  reason  for  assuming  that 
the  arbitrary  syntheses  of  mathematical  construction  have  any 
reference  to  reality.  The  deeper  significance  of  synthesis  has  not 
yet  become  apparent. 

In  the  Only  Passible  Ground  of  Proof  for  tht  ExisUnct  of  Cod,  the 
argument,  though  largely  Leibnitzian,  advances  one  step  farther 
towards  the  ultimate  inquiry.  For  there  Kant  states  as  precisely 
as  in  the  critique  of  ^Mxulattve  theology  his  fundamental  doctrine 
that  real  existence  is  not  a  predicate  to  be  added  in  thought  to  the 
conception  of  a  possible  subject.  So  far  as  subjective  thought  iscoo- 
cerned,  possibihty,  not  real  existence,  is  contained  in  any  judgroent. 

The  year  1765  was  marked  b^  the  publication  of  Leibnita  s  post- 
humous Nouveaux  Essais,  in  which  his  theory  of  knowledge  is  more 
fully  stated  than  in  any  of  his  previous  tracts.  In  all  probabiiiiy 
Kant  gave  some  atterttion  to  this  work,  though  no  special  reference 
to  it  occurs  in  his  writings,  and  it  may  have  assisted  to  give  addi- 
tional precision  to  his  doctrine.  In  the  curious  essay.  Dreams  of  a 
Clairvoyant,  published  1766,  be  emphasizes  his  previously  reached 
conclusion  that  connexions  of  real  fact  are  mediated  in  our  thought 
by  ultimate  notions,  but  adds  that  the  significance  and  w-arrant  for 
such  notions  can  be  furnished  only  by  experience.  He  is  inclined, 
therefore,  to  regard  as  the  function  of  metaphysics  the  complete 
statement  of  thm  ultimate,  indcmoastrable  notions,  and  therefore 
the  determination  of  the  limits  to  knowledge  by  their  means.  Even 
at  this  point,  where  he  approximates  more  closely  to  Hume  than  to 
any  other  thinker,  the  difficulty  raised  by  Hume  does  not  seem 
Xfl  ocQur  to  him.  He  still  appears  to  think  that  experience  does 
warrant  the  employment  of  such  notions,  and  when  there  is  taken 
into  account  his  correspondence  with  Lambert  during  the  next  ft-w 
years,  one  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  Artkileklonik  of  the 
latter  represents  most  completely  Kant's  idea  of  philosophy. 

On  another  side  Kant  fiad  been  shaking  himself  free  from  the 
principles  of  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy.  Accmding  to  Leibnitz, 
space,  the  order  of  coexisting  things,  resulted  from  the  relations  of 
monads  to  one  another.  But  Kant  began  to  see  that  such  a  con- 
ception did  not  accord  with  the  manner  in  which  we  determine 
directions  or  positions  in  space.  In  the  curious  little  essay,  Om  tkt 
Ground  of  distinptiskine  Farticular  Divisions  in  SPace^  he  pointed 
out  that  the  idea  of  space  as  a  whole  is  not  dcduciblc  from  the 
experience  of  particular  spaces,  or  particular  relations  of  objects  in 
space,  that  we  only  cognize  rdationa  in  ^lace  by  reference  to  space 
as  a  wh<rfe,  and  finally  that  definite  positions  involve  reference  to 
space  as  a  given  wholes 

The  whole  development  of  Kant's  thought  up  to  this  point  is 
intelligible  when  itfbsrded  from  the  Leibnitzian  pmnt  of  view,  with 
which  he  started.  There  appears  no  reason  to  condude  that  Hume 
at  this  time  exercised  any  direct  influence.  One  may  go  still 
further,  and  add  that  even  in  the  Dissertatien  of  1770.  generally 
regarded  as  more  than  foreshadowing  the  KriUk^  the  really  critinu 
question  is  not  involved.  A  brief  notice  of  the  contents  of  thb 
tract  will  suffice  to  show  how  far  removed  Kant  yet  was  from  the 
incthods  and  principles  of  the  critical  or  transcendenul  philosophy. 
Sense  and  unaerstanding.  according  to  the  DisMrtatimn,  are  the  two 
sources  of  knowledge.  The  objects  of  the  one  are  things  of  sense 
or  phenomena;  the  objects  of  the  other  are  maumema.  These  are 
absolutely  distinct,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  differing  only  in 
degree.  In  ^Aenemena  we  distinguish  matter,  which  is  giren  by 
sense,  and  /vrm,  which  is  the  law  of  the  order  of  sensations.  Such 
form  is  twofold—the  wder  of  space  and  time.  Sensations  fonned 
by  space  and  time  compose  the  world  of  appearance,  and  this  when 
treated  by  the  understanding*  according  to  logical  rules,  is  experi- 
ence. But  the  logical  use  c^  the  understanding  is  not  its  only  use. 
Much  more  important  is  the  real  use*  by  which  are  produced  the 
pure  notions  whereby  we  think  things  as  they  are.  These  pere 
notions  are  the  lawa  of  the  operation  d  the  intellect;  they  are 
Utes  inteilectus. 

Apart,  then,  from  the  expanded  treatment  <A  space  and  timr  as 
subjective  forms,  we  find  in  the  Disserlaiien  little  more  than  the 
very  precise  and  definite  formulation  of  the  slowly  growing  opposi- 
tion to  the  Leibnitzian  doctrines.  That  the  pure  inteHcciual 
notions  should  be  defended  as  springing  from  the  nature  of  intellect 
IS  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  statement  of  the  Tr^mme  etnex 
Geisiersehers,  for  there  the  pure  notions  were  allowed  to  exist,  but 
were  not  held  to  have  validity  for  actual  thinf^s  except  on  grounds 
of  experience.  Here  they  are  supposed  to  exist,  dissevered  from 
cxpenence,  and  are  allowed  validity  as  determinations  of  things  in 
themselves. 

The  stage  which  Kant  had  now  reached  in  hia  phiksoplacal 
developmtmt  was  one  <tf  great  signifioBnce.  The  doctrine  of  fciso'** 
ledge  expressed  in  the  Dissertation  was  the  final  form  which  tbe 
Wolffian  rationalism  could  assume  for  him,  and,  though  many  of 
the  elements  of  the  Kritik  are  contained  therein,  it  was  not  really 
in  advance  of  the  Wolffian  theory.    The  doctrine  of  space  nod  tianc 
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u  forms  of  senBe-peiceptloii.  the  referenoe  of  both  vpux  and  time 
and  the  pure  intellectual  notions  to  the  bw«  of  the  activity  of  mind 
Itself,  the  distinction  between  sense  and  understanding  as  one  of 
Idod,  not  of  degree,  with  the  correlative  distinction  between  pheno- 
mena and  noumena, — all  of  these  reappear,  though  changed  and 
modified,  in  the  Krilik.  But,  despite  this  resemblance,  it  seenuclear 
that,  so  far  as  the  Dissertation  is  concerned,  the  way  had  only  been 
prepared  for  the  true  critical  inquiry,  and  that  the  real  import  of 
Hume's  sceptical  problem  had  not  yet  dawned  upon  Kant.  From 
the  manner,  however,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  knowledge  had  been 
stated  in  the  DtssertaHon,  the  further  inquiry  had  been  rendered 
inevitable.  It  had  become  c^uite  impossible  for  Kant  to  remain 
longer  satisfied  with  the  ambiguous  position  assigned  to  a  funda- 
mental element  of  his  doctrine  of  knowledge,  the  so-called  pure 
intellectual  notions.  Tlioae  notions,  according  to  the  Dissertation, 
had  no  function  save  in  relation  to  thinn-in-themselves,  i.e.  to 
objects  which  are  not  directly  or  immediately  brought  into  relation 
to  our  faculty  of  cognition.  They  did  not  serve  as  the  connecting 
links  of  formed  experience;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  supptMed 
to  oe  absolutely  dissevered  from  all  experience  which  was  possible 
for  intelligence  like  ours.  In  his  previous  essays,  Kant,  while  like- 
wise maintaining  that  such  pure,  irreducible  notions  existed,  had 
asserted  in  general  terms  that  they  applied  to  experience,  and  that 
their  applicability  or  justification  rested  on  experience  itself,  but 
had  not  rai^  the  question  as  to  the  ground  of  such  justtScation. 
Now,  from  another  side,  the  supreme  mfliculty  was  presented — how 
could  such  notions  have  application  tb  any  objects  whatsoever? 
For  some  time  the  correlative  dif&culty,  how  objer.ts  of  sense- 
perception  were  possible,  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself 
to  Kant.  In  the  Dissertation  sense-perception  had  been  taken  as 
receptivity  of  representations  of  objects,  and  experience  as  the 
product  of  the  treatment  of  such  representations  by  the  logical  or 
analytical  processes  of  understanding.  Some  traces  of  this  confused 
fashion  of  regarding  sense-perceptions  are  left  even  in  the  Kritik, 
speciallv  perhaps  in  the  Aestkeixk,  and  they  give  rise  to  much  of 
the  ambiguity  which  unfortunately  attaches  to  the  more  developed 
theory  of  cognition.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  critical  question  was 
put,  On  what  rests  the  reference  of  representations  in  us  to  the  object 
or  thing?  in  other  words.  How  do  we  come  to  have  knowledge  of 
objects  at  all?  it  became  apparent  that  the  problem  was  one  of 
perfect  generality,  and  applied,  not  only  to  cognition  through  the 
pure  notions,  but  to  scnse^perceptions  likewise.  It  is  in  the  state- 
ment of  this  general  problem  that  we  find  the  i»w  and  characteristic 
feature  of  Kant's  work. 

There  is  thus  no  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  accuracy  of  Kant's 
reference  to  the  particular  occasion  or  cause  of  the  critical  inquiry. 
Up  to  the  stage  indicated  by  the  Dissertation  he  had  been  attempting, 
in  various  ways,  to  unite  two  radically  divergent  modes  of  explaining 
cognition — trat  which  would  account  for  the  content  of  experience 
hy  reference  to  affection  from  things  without  us,  and  that  which 
viewed  the  intellect  itself  as  somehow  furnished  with  the  means  of 
pure,  rational  cognition.  He  now  discovered  that  Hume's  sceptical 
analysis  of  the  notion  of  cause  was*  really  the  treatment  of  one 
typical  or  crucial  instance  of  the  much  more  general  problem:  If 
experience,  says  Hume,  consists  solely  of  states  of  mind  somehow 
given  to  us,  each  of  which  exists  as  an  effect,  and  therefore  as  dis- 
tinct from  others,  with  what  right  do  we  make  the  common  assump- 
tion that  parts  of  experience  arc  necessarily  connected  ?  The  only 
possible  answer,  drawn  from  the  premises  laid  down,  must  be  that 
there  is  no  warrant  for  such  an  assumption.  Necessity  for  thought, 
as  Kant  had  been  willing  to  admit  and  as  Hume  also  neld,  involves 
or  implies  something  more  than  is  given  in  experience — for  that 
which  is  given  is  contingent — and  rests  upon  an  a  priori  or  pure 
notion.  But  a  priori  notions,  did  they  exist,  could  have  no  claim 
to  regulate  experience.  Hume,  therefore,  for  his  part,  rejected 
entirely  the  notion  of  cause  as  being  fictitious  and  delusive,  and 
professed  to  a'xount  for  the  habit  of  rc^rding  experience  as  neces- 
sarily connected  by  reference  to  arbitiarily  formed  custom  of 
thinxin^.  E^qxrience,  as  given,  contingent  material,  had  a  certain 
uniformity,  and  recurring  uniformities  generated  in  us  the  habit  of 
regarding  things  as  necessarily  connected.  That  such  a  resort  to 
experience  for  explanation  could  lead  to  no  valid  conclusion  has 
been  already  noted  as  evident  to  Hume  himself. 

The  dogmatic  or  individualist  conception  of  experience  had  thus 
proved  itself  inadequate  to  the  solution  of  Hume's  difficulty  regarding 
the  notion  of  cause. — a  difficulty  which  Kant,  erroneouuy,  had 
thought  to  be  the  only  case  contemplated  by  his  predecessor.  The 
perception  of  its  inadequacy  in  this  respect,  and  the  consequent 
generalization  of  Hume's  problem,  are  the  essential  features  of  the 
new  critical  method,  for  Kant  was  now  prepared  to  formulate 
his  general  inquiry  in  a  definite  fashion.  His  long-continued 
reflection  on  the  Wolffian  doctrine  of  knowledge  had  made  clear  to 
faim  that  synthetic  connexion,  the  essence  of  real  cognition,  was 
not  contained  in  the  products  of  thinlcing  as  a  formal  activity  of 
mind  (grating  on  material  otherwise  supplied.  On  the  other  hand, 
Hume's  analysis  enabled  him  to  see  that  synthetic  connexion  was 
not  contained  in  experience  re^rded  as  given  material.  Thus 
neither  the  formal  nor  the  material  aspect  of  conscious  experience, 
when  rejgarded  from  the  individualist  point  of  view,  supplied  any 
fouodatKm  for  real  knowledge,  whether  a  priori  or  empincaL    An 


absolutely  new  conceptkin  of  experience  was  necessary,  if  the  fact 
of  cognition  was  to  be  explained  at  all,  and  the  various  modes  in 
which  Kant  expresses  the  business  of  bis  critical  philosophy  were 
merely  different  fashions  of  stating  the  one  ultimate  problem,  differ- 
ing  according  to  the  particular  aspect  of  knowledge  which  he 
happened  to  have  in  view.  To  inquire  how  synthetic  a  priori 
judgments  are  possible,  or  how  far  co^ition  extends,  or  what 
worth  attuhes  to  metaphysical  propositions,  is  simply  to  asJi,  in 
a  specific  form,  what  elements  are  necessarily  involved  in  experience 
of  which  the  subject  is  conscious.  How  is  it  possible  for  the  indivi- 
dual thinking  subject  to  connect  together  the  parts  of  his  experience 
in  the  mode  we  call  cognition? 

The  problem  of  the  critical  philosophy  is,  therefore,  the  complete 
analysis  of  experience  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  conditions  under 
which  such  experience  is  possible  for  the  conscious  subject.  The 
central  ideas  are  thus  self-consciousness,  as  the  supreme  condition 
under  which  experience  is  subjectively  possible,  and  the  manifold 
details  of  experience  as  a  varied  and  complex  whole.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  demanded  the  utmost  care  in  keeping  the  due 
balance  between  these  ideas;  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  Kant 
was  perfectly  successful.  He  is  frequently  untrue  to  the  more 
comprehensive  conception  which  dominates  his  work  as  a  whole. 
The  influence  of  his  previous  philosophical  training,  nay,  even  the 
unconscious  influence  of  terminology,  frequently  induces  in  his 
statements  a  certain  laxity  and  want  of  clearness.  He  selects 
definitely  for  his  starting  point  neither  the  idea  of  self-consciousness 
nor  the  details  of  experience,  but  in  his  actual  procedure  passes  from 
one  to  the  other,  rarely,  if  ever,  taking  into  full  consideration  the 
weighty  question  ctf  their  relation  to  one  another.  Above  all,  he  is 
continuously  under  the  influence  of  the  individualist'  notion  which 
be  had  done  so  much  to  explode.  The  conception  of  conscious 
experience,  which  is  the  net  result  of  the  Kritik,  is  indefinitely  pro- 
iotinder  and  richer  than  that  which  had  ruled  the  i8th  century 
philosophizing,  but  for  Kant  such  experience  still  appears  as  some- 
how the  arbitrary  product  of  the  relation  between  the  individtfal 
conscious  subject  and  the  realm  of  real  facts.  When  he  is  actually 
analysing  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  the  influence  of  the  indivi- 
dualist conception  is  not  prominent;  the  conditions  are  stated  as 
quite  general,  as  conditions  of  knowledge.'  But  so  soon  as  the  deeper, 
metaphysical  problems  present  themselves,  the  shadow  of  the  old 
doctnne  reappears.  Knowledge  is  re^rdcd  asa  mechanical  product, 
part  furnished  by  the  subject,  part  given  to  the  subject,  and  is  thus 
viewed  as  mechanically  divisible  into  a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  into 
pure  and  empirical,  necessary  and  contingent.  The  individual  as 
an  agent,  conscious  of  universal  moral  law,  is  yet  regarded  as  in  a 
measure  opposed  to  experience,  and  the  Kantian  ethical  code  remains 
purely  formal.  The  ultimate  relation  between  intelligence  and 
natural  fact,  expressed  in  the  notion  of  end,  is  thought  as  problem- 
atic or  contingent.  The  difficulties  or  obscurities  of  the  Kantian 
system,  of  which  the  above  are  merely  the  more  prominent,  may  all 
be  traced  to  the  one  source,  the  false  or  at  least  inadequate  idea  of 
the  individual.  The  more  thorough  explanation  of  the  rclatioq 
between  experience  as  critically  conceived  and  the  individual  subject 
was  the  problem  left  by  Kant  for  his  successors. 

In  any  detailed  exposition  of  the  critical  system  it  would  be 
requisite  in  the  first  place  to  state  with  some  fullness  the  precise 
nature  of  the  problems  immediately  before  Kant,  and  in  the  second 
place  to  follow  with  some  closeness  the  successive  stages  of  the 
system  as  presented  in  the  three  main  works,  the  Krittk  of  Pure 
Reason,  the  Kritik  of  Practical  Raison  and  the  Kritik  of  Judgment^ 
with  the  more  important  of  the  minor  works,  the  Melaphysic  of 
Nature  and  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics.  It  would  be  necessary,  also, 
in  any  such  expanded  treatment,  to  bring  out  clearly  the  Kantian 
classification  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  and  to  indicate  the 
relation  bfctwecn  the  critical  or  transcendental  investigation  of  the 
several  faculties  and  the  more  developed  sciences  to  which  that 
investigation  serves  as  introduction.  As  any  detailed  statement  of 
the  critical  system,  however  compressed,  would  be  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  article,  it  is  proposed  here  to  select  only  the  more 
salient  doctrines,  and  to  point  out  in  connexion  with  them  what 
advance  had  been  effected  by  Kant,  and  what  remained  for  sub- 
sequent efforts  at  complete  solution  of  the  problems  raised  by  him. 
Much  that  is  of  interest  and  value  must  necessarily  be  omitted  in 
any  sketch  of  so  elaborate  a  system,  and  for  all  points  of  special 
interpretation  reference  must  needs  be  made  to  the  many  elaborate 
dissertations  on  or  about  the  Kantian  philosophy. 

The  doctrine  from  which  Kant  starts  in  his  critical  or  transcen- 
dental investigation  of  knowledge  is  that  to  which  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  his  thought  had  led  nim.  The  essence  of  cognition  or 
knowledge  was  a  synthetic  act,  an  act  of  combining  in  thought 
the  detached  elements  of  experience.  Now  synthesis  was  explicable 
neither  by  reference  to  pure  thought,  the  logical  or  elaborative 
faculty,  which  in  Kant's  view  remained  analytic  in  function,  nor 
by  reference  to  the  effects  of  external  real  things  upon  our  faculties 
of  cognition.  For^  on  the  one  hand,  analysis  or  logical  treatment 
applied  only  to  objects  of  knowledge  as  already  given  in  synthetic 
forms,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  real  things  could  yield  only  isolated 
effects  and  not  the  combination  of  these  effects  in  the  forms  of 
cognitive  experience.  If  experience  is  to  be  matter  of  knowledge 
for  the  conscious  subject,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  conjoiat  product 
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of  ^ves  material  and  synthetic  combination*  Form  and  matter 
may  indeed  be  regaRled  separably  and  dealt  With  in  isolation  for 
purpOMS  of  critical  inouiry;  but  in  experience  ihey  are  necessarily 
and  inseparably  unitca.  The  problem  of  the  Kritik  thus  becomes 
for  Kant  the  complete  statement  of  the  elements  necessarily  involved 
in  syntheais,  and  of  the  subjective  (irocesses  by  which  these  elements 
are  realized  in  our  individual  consciousness.  He  is  not  asking,  with 
LocIk,  whence  the  details  of  experience  arise;  he  is  not  attempting 
ft  natural  history  of  the  growth  of  ejmerience  in  the  individual  mind ; 
but  he  is  endeavouring  to  state  exnaustively  what  conditions  are 
necessarily  involved  in  any  fact  of  Icnowledge,  i.e.  in  any  synthetic 
combination  of  parts  of  experience  by  the  conscious  Hubjcct. 

So  fkr  as  the  elements  necessarily  involved  in  conscious  experience 
are  concerned,  these  may  be  enumerated  briefly  thus: — given  data  of 
•ense,  inner  or  outer;  the  forms  of  perception,  f.«.  si»ce  and  time; 
the  forms  of  thought,  «.e.  the  categories;  the  ultimate  condition  of 
k(ioirlc(%e,  the  identity  of  the  pure  egsi  or  self.  The  ego  or  self  is 
the  central  unity  in  reference  to  which  alone  is  any  part  <rf  experi^ice 
cogniiable.  But  the  consciousness  of  self  is  the  foundation  of 
knowledge  only  when  related  to  given  material.  The  ego  has  -not 
in  itself  the  element  of  difference,  and  the  essence  of  knowledge  is 
the  consciousness  of  unity  in  difference.  For  knowledge,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  that  difference  should  be  gnat  to  the  ^o.  The  modes 
under  whicn  it  is  posrible  for  such  given  difference  to  become  portion 
of  the  conscious  experience  of  the  ego,  the  modes  under  which  the 
isolated  data  can  be  synthetkally  combined  so  as  to  form  a  cogni- 
iable whole,  make  up  the  form  of  cogiution,  and  upon  this  form 
rests  the  possibility  oi  any  a  priori  or  rational  knowledge. 

The  notion  of  the  ego  as  a  purely  logical  unity,  containing  in 
Itself  no  dement  of  difference,  and  having  only  analytical  identity,  is 
(undameital  in  the  critical  s^em,  and  lies  at  the  root  of  all  its 
difiicutties  and  perplexities.  To  say  that  the  ego  as  an  individual 
does  not  produce  the  world  of  experience  is  by  no  means  the  same  as 
to  say  that  the  ego  is  pure  unity  without  element  of  difference.  In 
the  one  case  we  arc  treating  the  ego  as  one  of  the  objects  of  experience 
and  denying  of  it  productive  eOicacy;  in  the  second  case  we  are 
dealing  with  the  unity  of  the  ego  as  a  condition  of  knowledge,  of 
any  experience  whatsoever.  In  this  second  sense,  it  is  wholly  wrong 
to  assert  that  the  ego  is  pure  identity,  pure  unity.  The  unity  and 
identity  of  the  egOt  so  regarded,  are  taken  in  abstraction,  t.<,  as 
dissevered  from  the  more  comi^ex  whole  of  which  they  are  necessary 
elements.  When  the  ego  is  taken  as  a  condition  of  knowledge,  its 
unity  is  not  more  important  than  the  difference  necessarily  ccHrrelated 
with  it.  That  the  ^o  as  a  thing  should  not  produce  difference  is 
quite  beside  the  mark.  The  consequences  of  the  abstract  separation 
which  Kant  so  draws  between  the  ego  and  the  world  of  experience 
are  apparent  throughout  bis  whole  system.  Assuming  at  the  outset 
an  oppontion  between  the  two,  sell  and  matter  of  knowled^,  be 
is  driven  by  the  exigencies  of  the  problem  of  reconciliation  to  msert 
term  after  term  as  means  of  bringing  them  together,  but  never 
succeeds  in  attaining  a  function  which  is  more  than  mechanical.  To 
the  end,  the  c^  remams,  partly  the  pure  logical  ego,  partly  the 
concrete  individual  spirit,  and  no  explanation  is  anoraed  of  the 
relation  between  them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  system  of 
forms  of  perception  and  categories  appears  so  contingent  and  hap- 
hazard. No  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  or  why  the  difference 
supplied  for  the  pure  logical  ego  should  present  itself  necessarily 
under  these  forms.  They  are  regar^t^d  rather  as  portions  of  the 
•ubjective  mechanism  of  the  individual  consciousness.  The  mind 
or  self  appears  as  though  it  were  endowed  with  a  complex  machinery 
by  whicn  alone  it  could  act  upon  the  material  supplied  to  it.  Sucn 
a  crude  conception  is  far,  indeed,  front  doing  justxe  to  Kant's  view, 
but  it  undoubtedly  represents  the  underlying  assumption  of  many  of 
his  cardinal  doctrines.  The  philosophy  of  Fichte  is  historically 
interesting  as  that  in  which  the  dcfictencies  of  Kant's  fundamentju 
position  were  first  discerned  and  the  attempt  made  to  remedy  them. 

'  Unfortunately  for  the  consistency  of  the  Kritik,  Kant  does  not 
attempt  to  work  out  systematically  the  elements  involved  in 
knowledge  before  considering  the  subjective  processes  by  which 
knowledge  is  realized  in  consciousness.  He  mixes  up  the  two 
inquiries,  and  in  the  general  division  of  his  work  depends  rather 
upon  the  results  of  previous  psychology  than  upon  the  lines  pre- 
scribed by  his  own  new  conception  of  experience.  He  treats  the 
elements  of  cognition  separately  in  connexion  with  the  wveral  sub- 
jective processes  involved  in  knowledge,  viz.  sense  and  under- 
standing. Great  ambiguity  is  the  natural  result  of  this  procedure. 
For  it  was  not  possible  for  Kant  to  avoid  the  misleading  connotation 
of  the  terms  employed  by  him.  In  strictness,  sense,  understanding, 
tmaKinatton  and  reason  ought  to  have  had  their  functions  dtrfined 
in  close  relation  to  the  elements  of  knowledge  with  which  they  are 
severally  connected,  and  as  these  elements  have  no  existence  as 
separate  facts,  but  only  as  factors  in  the  complex  organic  whole,  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  avoid  the  error  of  supposing  that  each 
subjective  process  furnished  a  distinct,  separately  cognizable  portion 
of  a  mechanical  whole.  But  the  use  of  separate  terms,  such  as 
sense  and  understanding,  almost  unavoidably  led  to  phraseology 
only  interpretable  as  signifying  that  each  furnished  a  specific  kind 
of  knowledge,  and  all  Kant  s  previous  training  contributed  to 
strengthen  this  erroneous  view.  Especially  noteworthy  is  this  in 
the  case  of  the  cat^oriea,    Kant  insists  upon  treating  these  as 


Bet^jftt  notions,  and  asagns-to  them  certain  cbancteristics  of 

notions.  But  it  is  readily  seen,  and  In  the  Lof^k  Kant  lAiowa  him- 
self fully  aware  of  the  fact,  that  these  pure  connective  links  of 
experience,  general  aspects  of  objects  of  intelligible  experience,  do 
not  resemble  concepts  formed  by  the  BO<aUed  logical  or  elaborative 
processes  from  representations  of  completed  objects.  Nothing  but 
harm  can  follow  from  any  attempt  to  identify  two  products  which 
differ  so  entirely.  So,  again,  the  Aestheiik  is  rendered  extremely 
obscure  and  difficult  by  the  prevalence  of  the  view,  already  noted 
as  obtaining  in  the  DuserUUitm,  that  sense  is  a  faculty  roccivioff 
representations  of  obiects.  Kant  was  anxious  to  avoid  the  error  m 
Leibnitz,  who  had  taxcn  sense  and  understanding  to  differ  in  degree 
only,  not  In  kind ;  but  in  avoiding  the  one  cnxir  be  fell  into  another 
of  no  less  importance. 

The  consideration  <^  the  several  dement  which  In  combinatioa 
make  up  the  fact  of  cognition^^  or  perception,  as  it  may  be  called, 
contains  little  or  nothing  beanng  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
given  data  of  sense,  inner  or  outer.  The  manifold  of  sense,  which 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  critical  theory  of  knowlcdRC,  is  left 
in  an  obscure  and  perplexed  pontton.  So  much  is  clear,  however, 
that  fuxording  to  Kant  sense  is  not  to  be  r^arded  as  receptive  of 
representations  of  objects.    The  data  of  sense  are  mere  slimuli,  not 

ertial  or  confused  representations.  The  sense- man  if  old  is  not  to 
conceived  as  having,  per  se,  any  of  the  qualities  of  objects  as 
actually  cognized;  its  parts  are  not  cognizable  per  je,  nor  can  it 
with  propriety  be  said  to  be  received  successively  or  umultaneously. 
When  we  apply  predicates  to  the  sense- manifold  rej^arded  in  iscda- 
tion,  we  make  that  which  is  only  a  factor  in  the  experience  of  objects 
into  a  separate,  independent  object,  and  use  our  predicates  trans- 
cendently.  Kant  is  not  always  in  bis  language  faithful  to  his  view  of 
the  sense-manifold,  but  the  theory  as  a  whole,  together  with  his  own 
express  definitions,  is  unmistakaole.  On  the  origin  of  the  data  of 
sense,  Kant's  remarks  are  few  and  little  satisfactory.  He  very 
commonly  employs  the  term  affeciicn  of  the  faculty  of  sense  as 
expressing  the  mode  of  origin,  but  offers  no  further  explanation  of 
a  term  which  has  significance  only  when  interpreted  after  a  somewhat 
mechanical  fashion.  Unciuestionably  certain  of  his  remarks  indicate 
the  view  that  the  origin  is  to  be  sought  in  things-in-themselves,  Init 
against  hasty  misinterprctatU>ns  of  such  remarks  there  are  certain 
cautions  to  be  bome  in  mind.  The  relation  between  phenomena 
and  noumena  in  the  Kantian  system  does  not  in  the  least  resemble 
that  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  modem  psycholog)*— 
between  the  subjective  results  of  sense  affection  and  the  character 
of  the  objective  conditions  of  such  affection.  Kdnt  has  pointedly 
declared  that  it  would  be  a  gross  absurdity  to  suppose  that  in  his 
view  separate,  distinct  things-! n-themsclves  ousted  corrcspondimr 
to  the  several  objects  of  perception.  And,  finally,  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  understand  why  Kant  should  say  that  the  affection  of 
sense  originated  in  the  action  of  things-in-themselves,  when  we 
consider  what  v^as  the  thlng-in-ttsclf  to  which  he  was  referring* 
The  thing-in-itself  to  which  the  empirical  order  and  relations  of 
sense-experience  are  referred  is  the  divine  order,  which  b  not  matter 
of  knowledge,  but  Involved  in  our  practical  or  moral  beliefs.  Critics 
who  Jimit  their  view  to  the  Kriiii  of  Pure  Reason,  and  there,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  first  or  constructive  portion  of  the  work,  must 
necessarily  fail  to  interpret  the  doctrines  of  the  Kantian  system, 
which  do  not  become  clear  or  definite  till  the  system  has  been 
developed.  Reason  was,  for  Kant,  an  organic  whole;  the  speculative 
and  moral  aspects  are  never  severed;  and  the  solution  of  pcoUenu 
which  appear  at  first  ueht  to  belong  solely  to  the  region  of  speculati^'e 
thought  may  be  found  ultimately  to  depend  upon  certain  charac- 
teristics of  our  nature  as  practical. 

Data  of  sense-affection  donot  contain  in  themselves  synthetic 
combination.  The  first  conditions  of  such  combination  aiv  found 
by  Kant  in  the  universal  forms  under  which  alone  sense-phenomena 
manifest  themselves  in  experience.  These  universal  forms  of  per- 
ception, space  and  time,  arc  necessary,  a  priori,  and  in  character- 
istic features  resembling  intuitions,  not  notions.  Thev  occup>-, 
therefore,  a  peculiar  position,  and  one  section  of  the  kritik,  the 
Aestketik,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  them.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  it  is  only  through  the  a  priori  character 
of  these  perceptive  forms  that  rational  science  of  nature  is  at  al! 
possible.  Kant  is  here  able  to  resume,  with  fresh  insight,  his  pre- 
vious discussions  regarding  the  synthetic  character  of  mathematical 
propositions.  In  his  early  essays  he  had  rightly  drawn  the  distinc- 
tion between  mathematical  demonstration  and  philosophic  proof, 
referring  the  certainty  of  the  first  to  the  fact  that  the  coiutructioiis 
were  synthetic  In  character  and  entirely  determined  by  the  acticB 
of  constructive  imagination.     It  had  not  then  occurred  to  him  to 

?sk,  With  what  right  do  wc  assume  that  the  concluuons  arrivril  az 
rom  arbitrary  constructions  In  mathematical  matter  have  applica- 
bility to  objects  of  experience?  Might  not  mathematics  be  a  punrH 
imaginary  science?  To  this  Question  he  is  now  enabled  to  return  an 
answer.^  Spacx  and  time,  tne  two  essential  conditions  of  scnst- 
perception,  are  not  data  given  by  things,  but  universal  forms  of 
intellect  into  which  all  data  of  sense  must  be  received.  Hence, 
whatever  is  true  of  space  and  time  regarded  by  imagination  as 
objects,  i.e.  quantitative  constructions,  must  be  true  of  th«  objects 
making  up  our  sense-experience.  The  same  forms  and  the  f>ame 
constructive  activity  of  imagination  are  involved  in  raathcxnAUcaJ 
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•yntbeawftiid  in  theconitkation  of  obyccti of  leaie-cjiperiettce.  The 
foundation  for  pure  or  rational  mathematics,  there  being  included 
under  this  the  pure  icicnce  of  movement,  it  tbui  laid  is  toe  criticat 
doctrine  of  spue  and  time. 

The  AestketUt  isolatuaenae-perception.and  considen  its  forms  as 
though  it  were  an  independent,  complete  faculty.  A  certain  con- 
fusion, arising  from  thu,  is  noticeable  in  the  Analytik  when  the 
necessity  for  lustifying  the  position  of  the  categories  is  under  dis* 
cussion.  but  tne  real  difficulty  in  which  Kant  was  involved  by  his 
doctrine  of  tPKce  and  time  has  its  roots  even  deeper  than  the 
erroneous  tsoutton  of  sensibility.  He  has  not  in  any  way  "  de- 
duced "  space  and  time,  but,  proceeding  from  the  ordinary  current 
view  of  sense-cxperience,  has  found  these  remaining  as  residuum 
after  analysis.  The  relation  in  which  thev  stand  to  the  categories 
or  pure  notbns  is  ambiguous;  and,  when  Kant  has  to  consider  the 
fashion  in  which  category  and  data  of  sense  are  to  be  brought 
together,  he  merely  places  nde  by  side  as  a  priori  elements  the  pure 
connective  notions  and  the  pure  forms  of  peireption,  and  finos  it. 
apparently,  only  a  matter  ot  contingent  convenience  that  they 
should  harmonize  with  one  another  anaio  render  cognition  possible. 
To  this  point  also  Fichte  was  the  first  to  call  attention. 

Affection  of  sense,  even  when  received  into  the  pure  forms  of 
perception,  is  not  matter  of  knowledge.  For  cognition  there  Is 
requisite  synthetic  oombirution,  ana  the  intellectual  function 
through  which  such  combination  takes  place.  The  forms  of  in- 
tellectual function  Kant  proceeds  to  enumerate  with  the  aid  of  the 
commonly  received  logical  doctrines.  For  this  reference  to  loeic 
he  has  bwn  severely  bbmed,  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  debt  cliie 


At  the  foundation  of  the  judgments  which  expfess'the  t 
^nthetic  combination,  throt^jn  which  knowledge  is 


of 

t^e  pure  general  notioru,  the  aSi^ract  aspect  <A  the  ccmditions  under 
which  objects  are  cognizable  in  experience.  General  logic  has  also 
to  deal  with  the  union  of  representations,  though  its  unity  is  analytic 
merely,  not  synthetic.  But  the  same  intetlnrtoal  function  which 
serves  to  give  unity  in  the  analytic  judgments  of  formal  logic  serves 
to  give  unity  to  the  synthetic  combinstions  of  real  perception.  It 
appeared  evident,  then,  to  Kant  that  in  the  forms  of  judgment,  as 
they  are  stated  in  the  common  logic,  there  must  be  found  the 
analogues  of  the  types  of  judgment  which  are  involved  in  transcen- 
dental logic,  or  in  the  theory  of  real  cognition.  Hu  view  of  the 
ordinary  logic  was  wide  and  comprehensive,  thousfa  in  his  restriction 
of  the  science  to  pure  form  one  can  trace  the  influence  of  his  earlier 
training,  and  it  Is  no  small  part  of  the  value  of  the  critical  phikisophy 
that  it  has  revived  the  sttidy  of  logic  and  prefnred  the  way  for  a 
more  thoroi^  consideiatton  of  logical  doctrines.  The  position 
asugned  to  lope  by  Kant  is  not,  in  all  probability,  one  which  can 
be  defended;  indeed,  it  is  bard  to  see  how  Kant  himielf,  in  consis- 
tency with  the  critical  doctrine  of  knowledge,  could  have  retained 
many  of  the  older  kigical  theorems,  but  the  precision  with  whk:h 
the  position  was  stated,  and  the  sharpness  with  which  lozic  was 
marked  off  from  cognate  philosophic  diaciplines,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  more  thoughtful  treatment  of  the  wtiole  question. 

Formal  logic  thus  yields  to  Kant  the  list  of  the  general  notions, 
pure  intellectual  predicates,  or  categories,  through  whkrh  alone 
experience  is  possible  for  a  conscious  subject.  It  has  already  been 
noted  how  serious  was  the  error  involved  in  the  deacription  of 
these  as  notions,  without  further  attempt  to  clear  up  their  precise 
ugnificamx.  Kant,  indeed,  was  mainly  influenced  by  his  strong 
oppoution  to  the  Leibnitzian  rationalism,  and  therefore  ast^ns  the 
::aiegories  to  ondentanding,  the  logical  faculty,  without  considera- 
tion of  the  question, — which  might  have  been  su^iested  by  the 
IMevious  statements  of  the  Dissertatum, — what  relation  these  cate- 
gories held  to  the  em(iirical  notions  fonned  by  comparison,  abstrac- 
tion and  general  izatioa  when  directed  upon  representations  of 
objects.  But  when  the  categories  are  described  as  notions,  i.e. 
ormed  products  of  thought,  there  rises  of  necessity  the  pnj>lcm 
vhich  had  presented  Itself  to  Kant  at  every  stage  of  his  pre~critical 
:hinking, — with  what  ri^t  can  we  assume  that  these  notions  apply 
:o  objects  of  experience?  The  answer  which  he  proceeds  to  give 
iltogcther  explodes  the  definition  of  the  cat^ories  as  formed  pro- 
locts  of  thought,  and  erubles  us  to  see  more  dearly  the  nature  of 
:he  nevr  conception  of  experience  which  lies  in  the  background  of 
til  the  critical  work. 

The  unity  of  the  ego,  which  has  been  alreadjr  noted  as  an  element 
mtcring  into  the  tynthesb  of  ct^ition,  is  a  unity  of  a  quite  distinct 
ind  peculiar  kind.  That  the  ego  to  which  different  parts  of  experi- 
ence are  presented  must  be  the  same  ego.  if  there  is  to  be  cognition 
tt  all.  is  analyticallv  evident:  but  the  peculiarity  b  that  the  ego 
nust  be  conscious  «  its  own  anity  and  identity,  and  this  unity  of 
elf-consciousness  is  only  possibte  in  relation  to  difference  not 
x>ntained  in  the  ef^o  but  nven  to  it.  The  unity  of  apperception, 
hen.  as  Kant  caHs  it*  is  only  possible  in  relatun  to  synthetic  unity 
if  experience  itself,  and  the  forms  of  this  synthetic  unity,  the  cate- 
lories.  arc,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  necessary  as  forms  in  which 
elf-consciousness  is  realized,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  restricted  in 
heir  application  and  validity  to  the  data  of  ^iven  sense,  or  the 
■articular  element  of  experience.     Thus  experience  presents  itieU 


as  the  ofganic  oombfaation  of  the  particular  of  sense  with  the 
individual  unity  of  the  ego  through  the  universal  forms  of  the 
categories.  Reference  of  representations  to  the  unity  df  the  object, 
synthetic  unity  of  apperception,  and  subsumption  a  data  of  sense 
under  the  categories,  are  thus  three  sides  or  aspects  of  the  one 
fundamental  fact. 

In  this  deducrioa  of  the  catq;ories.  as  Kant  calls  it,  there  appears 
for  the  Erst  time  an  endeavour  to  connect  together  into  one  organic 
whole  the  several  elements  entering  into  experience.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  much  was  wanting  before  this  essential  task  could  be 
regarded  as  complete.  Kant  has  certainly  brought  together  self- 
consciousness,  the  system  of  the  categories  and  dau  of  sense.  He 
has  shown  that  the  conditions  of  self-consciousness  arc  the  conditions 
of  possible  experience.  But  he  has  not  shown,  nor  did  he  attempt 
to  show,  how  it  was  that  the  conditions  of  self-consciousness  are 
the  very  categories  arrived  at  by  consideration  of  the  system  of 
logical  judgments.  He  does  endeavour  to  show^  but  with  small 
success,  how  the  junaion  of  category  and  data  of^  sense  is  brought 
about,  for  according  to  his  scheme  tnese  stood,  to  a  certain  extent 
at  least,  apart  from  and  independent  of  one  another.  The  failure 
to  effect  an  organic  combination  of  the  several  elements  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  false  start  which  had  been  made. 

The  nude  in  whkh  Kant  endeavours  to  show  how  the  several 
portions  of  cognition  are  subjectively  realiKd  brings  into  the  clearest 
light  the  inconsistencies  and  imperfections  of  his  doctrine.  Sense 
had  been  assumed  as  furnishing  the  particular  of  knowledge,  under- 
standing as  furnishing  the  universal;  and  it  had  been  expresdy 
declared  that  the  particular  was  oignizable  only  in  and  through  the 
universal.  Still,  each  was  conoeivol  as  somehow  in  itself  complete 
and  finished.  Sense  and  understanding  had  distinct  functions,  and 
there  was  wanting  some  common  term,  some  intermediary  which 
should  bring  them  into  conjunction.  Data  of  sense  as  purely 
partkrular  could  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  categories  as 
purely  universal.  But  data  of  sense  had  at  least  one  universal 
aspect, — their  aspect  as  the  particular  of  the  general  forms,  space 
and  time.  Categories  virere  in  themselves  abstract  and  valueless, 
serviceable  only  sdien  restricted  to  possible  objects  of  experience. 
There  was  thus  a  common  ground  on  which  category  and  intuition 
were  united  in  one,  and  an  Intermediate  process  whereby  the  univer* 
sal  of  the  category  might  be  so  far  individualized  as  to  comprehend 
the  particular  of  sense.  This  intermediate  process— which  is  really 
the  junction  of  understanding  and  tense — Kant  calls  productive 
imagination,  and  it  is  only  through  productive  imagination  that 
knowledge  or  experience  u  actually  realized  in  our  subjective 
consciousness.  The  specific  forms  of  productive  imagination  are 
called  ukemata,  and  upon  the  nature  of  tne  schema  Kant  gives  much 
that  has  proved  of  extreme  value  for  subsequent  thought. 

Productive  imagination  is  thus  the  concrete  clement  of  knowled^, 
and  its  general  modes  are  the  abstract  expression  of  the  a  prion 
laws  of  all  possible  experience.  The  categories  are  restricted  in 
their  applicability  to  the  schema,  u.  to  the  pure  forms  of  conjunction 
of  the  manifptd  in  time,  and  in  the  modes  of^combinatton  of  schemata 
and  categories  we  have  the  foundation  for  the  rational  sciences  of 
mathematics  and  physics.  Perception  or  real  cognition  is  thus 
conceived  as  a  complex  fact,  involving  data  of  sense  and  pure 
perceptive  formsj  determined  by  the  category  and  realized  through 
productive  imaffination  in  the  schema.  The  system  of  principles 
which  may  be  (Kduced  from  the  consideration  6(  the  mode  in  which 
understanding  and  sense  are  united  by  productive  imagination  ts 
the  positive  result  of  the  critical  theory  of  knowled^,  and  some  of 
its  features  are  remarkable  enough  to  deserve  attention.  According 
to  his  usual  plan,  Kant  arran^  these  principles  in  conformity  with 
the  table  of  the  categories,  dividing  the  four  classes,  however,  into 
two  main  groups,  the  mathematical  and  the  dynamical.  The 
msthematical  pnnciples  are  the  abstract  expression  of  the  necessary 
mode  in  which  data  of  sense  are  determined  by  the  category  in  the 
form  of  intuitions  or  representations  of  objects:  the  dynamical  are 
the  abstract  expression  of  the  modes  in  which  the  existence  of 
objects  of  intuition  is  determined.  The  mathematical  principles  are 
consritutive,  i.e.  express  deteiminations  of  the  object^hemselves; 
the  dynamical  are  regulative,  i^,  express  the  conditions  under  which 
objects  can  form  parts  of  real  experience.  Under  the  mathematical 
pnnciples  come  the  general  rules  which  furnish  the  ground  for  the 
application  of  quantitative  reasoning  to  real  facts  of  experience.  For 
as  data  of  sense  are  only  posuble  objects  when  received  in  the  forms 
of  space  and  time,  ana  as  space  and  time  are  only  cognized  when 
determined  in  definite  fashion  by  the  iinderstaiK»ng  through  the 
schema  of  number  (quantity)  or  degree  (quality),  allintuitions  are 
extensive  quantities  and  contain  a  real  element,  that  of  sense,  which 
has  degree.  Under  the  dynamical  principles,  the  general  modes  in 
whkrh  the  existence  of  objects  are  determiiied,  fall  the  analog!^ 
of  experience,  or  general  rules  according  to  whk:h  the  existence  of 
objects  in  relatk>n  to  one  another  can  be  determined,  and  the 
postulates  of  experience,  the  genersl  rules  according  to  which  the 
existence  of  objects  for  us  or  our  own  subjective  existence  can  be 
determined.  The  analogies  of  experience  rest  upon  the  order  of 
perceptions  in  time,  i^.  their  permanence,  succession  or  coexistence^ 
and  the  principles  are  respectively  those  of  subsUnce,  causality  and 
reciprocity.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Kant  in  the  expression  of 
these  analogies  reaches  the  final  solutun  of  the  difficulty  which  had 
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■o  long  prened  upon  him.  tfie  dtflicuky  M  to  the  rclmtion  of  the  pure 
connective  notions  to  experience.  These  notions  are  not  directly 
applicable  to  experience,  nor  do  we  find  in  experience  soything 
corresponding  to  the  pure  intbtlectua)  notions  of  substance,  cause 
and  reciprocity.  But  experience  is  for  us  the  combination  of  data 
of  sense  in  the  forms  of  productive  imagination,  forms  determined 
by  the  pure  intellectual  notions,  and  accordincly  experience  is 
possible  lor  ua  only  as  in  modes  correspoading  to  tne  notions.  The 
permanent  in  time  is  substance  in  any  possible  experience,  and  no 
experience  is  possible  save  through  the  determination  of  all  changes 
as  in  relation  to  a  permanent  in  time.  Determined  sequence  is  the 
causal  relation  in  any  possible  experience,  and  no  experioice  is 
possible  save  through  the  determination  of  perceived  changes  as  in 
relation  to  a  determined  order  in  time.  So  with  coexistence  and 
reciprocity. 

The  postulates  of  experience  are  general  expressions  of  the  signifi- 
cance  of  existence  in  the  experience  of  a  conscious  subject.  The 
element  of  reality  in  such  experience  must  always  be  given  by 
intuition,  and,  so  far  as  determination  of  existence  is  assumed, 
external  intuition  is  a  necessary  condition  of  inner  intuition.  The 
existence  of  external  things  is  as  certain  as  the  existence  of  the  con- 
crete subject,  and  the  subject  cannot  cognise  himself  as  existing 
save  in  relation  to  the  world  of  facts  of  external  perception.  Inner 
and  outer  reality  are  strictly  correlative  elements  in  the  experience 
o(  the  consciouB  subject. 

■  Throughout  the  positive  portion  of  his  themy  of  cognition.  Kant 
has  been  oeset  by  the  doctrine  that  the  categoncs,  as  finished,  com- 
plete notions,  have  an  import  or  significance  transcendins:  the  bounds 
of  possible  experience.  Morever,  the  manner  in  which  space  and 
time  had  been  treated  made  it  possible  for  him  to  regard  these  as 
contingent  forms,  necessary  for  intelligences  like  ours,  out  not  to  be 
viewed  as  absolutely  necessary.  The  real  meaning  of  these  pecu- 
liarities is  hardly  ever  expressed  by  him.  though  it  is  clear  that  the 
solution  of  the  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  positive 
theory  to  meet  the  demands  of  reason  for  completed  explanation. 
But  the  conclusion  to  which  he  was  led  was  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  after  development  of  his  system.  Cognition  is 
necessarily  limited.  The  categories  are  restricted  in  their  applica- 
tion to  elements  of  possible  experience  to  that  which  is  presented 
in  intuition,  and  all  intuition  is  for  the  ego  contingent.  But  to  assert 
that  cognition  is  limited  and  its  matter  contingent  is  to  form  the  idea 
of  an  intelligence  for  whom  cognition  would  not  be  limited  and  for 
whom  the  data  of  intuition  would  not  be  given,  contingent  facts,  but 
necessarily  produced  along  with  the  pure  categories.  This  idea  of 
an  intuitive  understanding  is  the  delinite  expression  for  the  complete 
explanation  which  reason  demands,  and  it  involves  the  conception 
of  a  realm  of  objects  for  such  an  understanding,  a  realm  of  objects 
which,  in  opposition  to  the  pkenamtna  of  our  relative  and  limited 
experience,  may  be  called  noumena  or  things-in-themsclves.  The 
noumenon,  therefore,  is  in  one  way  the  object  of  a  non-sensuous 
intuitio|n,  but  more  correctly  is  the  expression  of  the  limited  and 
partial  character  of  our  knowledge.  The  idea  of  a  noumenon  is  thus 
a  limiting  notion. 

Assuredly,  the  difficult  section  of  the  Kritik,  on  the  ground  of  the 
distinction  between  phenomena  and  noumena.  would  not  have  led 
to  so  much  misconception  as  it  has  done,  had  Kant  then  brought 
forward  what  lies  at  the  root  of  the  distinction,  his  doctrine  of  reason 
and  its  functions.  Understanding,  as  has  been  seen,  is  the  faculty 
of  cognition  strictly  so  called;  and  within  its  realm,  that  of  space, 
time  and  matter,  positive  knowledge  is  attainable.  But  the  ultimate 
conception  of  understanding,  that  of  the  world  of  objects,  quantita- 
tively determined,  and  standing  in  relation  of  mutual  reciprocity 
to  one  another,  is  not  a  final  ground  of  explanation.  We  arc  still  able 
and  necessitated  to  reflect  upon  the  whole  world  of  phenomena  as 
thus  cognized,  and  driven  to  inouire  after  its  significance.  In  our 
reflection  we  neces&rily  treat  tne  objects,  not  as  phenomena,  as 
matters  of  positive,  scientific  knowledge,  but  as  things-in- themselves, 
as  noumena.  The  distinction  between  phenomena  and  noumena 
is,  therefore,  nothing  but  the  expression  of  the  distinction  between 
understanding  and  reason,  a  distinction  which,  according  to  Kant, 
is  merely  subjective. 

The  specific  function  of  reason  is  the  effort  after  completed  ex- 
pbnation  of  the  experience  presented  in  n^ition.  But  in  such 
effon  there  are  no  notions  to  be  employed  other  than  the  categories, 
and  these,  as  has  already  been  seen,  have  validity  only  in  reference 
to  objects  of  possible  experience.  We  may  expect,  then,  to  find 
the  transcendent  employment  of  the  categories  leading  into  various 
difficulties  and  inconsistencies.  The  criticism  cA  reason  in  its  specific 
aspect  throws  fresh  light  on  the  limits  to  human  knowledge  and  the 
significance  of  experience. 

Experience  has  presented  itself  as  the  complex  result  of  relation 
between  the  ego  or  subject  and  the  world  of  phenomena.  Reason 
may  therefore  attempt  a  completed  explanation  either  of  the  ego  or 
of  the  world  of  phenomena  or  of  the  total  relation  between  them. 
The  three  inquiries  correspond  to  the  subjects  of  the  three  ancient 
metaphysical  sciences,  rational  psychok^y,  rational  cosmology, 
fationaf  theology.  It  is  readily  seen,  in  regard  to  the  firu  of  them, 
that  all  attempts  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  ego  as  a  simple, 
perdurable,  immaterial  substance  rest  upon  a  confusion  between 
the  ego  as  pure  logical  unity  and  the  ^o  aa  object  of  intuition,  and 


involve  a  transcendent  use  of  die  catenriea  of  eipei  fence.  It 
profits  not  to  apply  such  categories  to  the  soul,  for  no  iniuitba 
corresponding  to  them  is  or  can  be  given.  The  idea  of  the  smI 
must  DC  regarded  as  transcendent,  bo  coo  when  we  endeavour. 
with  the  help  of  the  categories  of  quantity,  quality,  retation  sod 
modality,  to  determine  the  nature  and  relation  of  parts  of  the  world, 
we  find  that  reason  is  landed  in  a  peculiar  dtfhculty.  Any  solutios 
that  can  be  given  is  too  narrow  for  the  demands  «  reason  and  too 
wide  for  the  restrictions  of  understanding.  The  transcendent 
employment  of  the  categories  leads  to  antinomy,  or  equally  baUnctd 
statements  of  apparently  contradictory  results.  Due  attention  to 
the  relation  between  understanding  and  reason  enables  us  to  soln 
the  antinomies  and  to  discover  their  precise  origin  and  signigcimt. 
Finally,  the  endeavour  to  find  in  the  conception  of  Cod.  as  the 
supreme  reality,  the  explanation  of  experience,  is  seen  to  lead  to 
no  valid  conclusion.  There  is  not  any  intuition  given  whereby  ic 
might  ^ow  the  reality  of  our  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being.  So  [ar» 
knowledge  is  concerned,  God  remains  a  transcendental  ideal. 

The  criticism  of  the  transcendental  ideas,  which  is  also  t*w 
examination  of  the  claims  of  metaphysic  to  rank  as  a'scicnce,  ykrit 
a  definite  and  intelligible  result.  These  ideas,  the  expression  of  the 
various  modes  in  which  unity  of  reason  may  be  sought,  havf  no 
objects  corresponding  to  them  in  the  sphere  of  cognition.  Tho' 
have  not,  therefore,  like  the  categories,  any  constttutnie  value,  and  all 
attempts  at  metaphysical  construction  with  the  notions  or  catr^ries 
of  science  must  be  resigned  as  of  necessity  hopelen.  But  the  ideas 
arc  not,  on  that  account,  destitute  of  all  value.  They  are  suprt-fnc^ 
sienificant,  as  indicating  the  very  essence  of  the  function  oirrasC'iL 
The  limits  of  scientific  coftnition  become  intelligible,  only  wbeo  the 
sphere  of  understanding  is  subjected  to  critical  reflexion  aod  com- 
pared with  the  possible  sphere  of  reason,  that  is,  the  sphere  ni 
rationally  complete  cognition.  The  ideas,  therefore,  in 'relation  lo 
knowledge  strictly  so  called,  have  reguiatne  value,  for  they  funi:  h 
the  general  precepts  for  extension  and  completion  of  kno«kcfC. 
and,  at  the  same  time,  since  they  spring  from  reason  itaeU,  tt^' 
have  a  real  value  in  relation  to  reason  as  the  very  inmost  utott 
of  intellig^ence.  Self-consciousness  cannot  be  regarded  as  mtit.) 
a  mechanically  determined  result.  Free  reflection  upon  the  vh>.V 
system  of  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  sphm  'i 
intuition,  with  its  rational  principlea,  does  not  exhaust  conscvxi 
experience.  There  still  remains,  over  and  above  the  realm  of  naii-re. 
the  realm  of  free,  self-conscious  spirit;  and.  within  this  ^>bere,  it 
mav  be  anticipated  that  the  ideas  will  acquire  a  significance  riditf 
ana  deeper  than  the  mcrdy  regulative  import  wbich  ibcy  posse* 
in  reference  to  cognition. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  took  for  this  realm  of  free  aelf-coRsckrtn- 
ness?  Not  in  the  sphere  of  cognition,  where  objects  are  mechaci- 
cally  determined,  but  in  that  of  will  or  of  reason  aspracticaL  TUt 
reason  is  practical  or  prescribes  ends  for  itself  is  sufficiently  nianiieii 
from  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  conception  of  morality  « 
duty,  a  conception  which  can  have  no  corresponding  object  viihiA 
the  sphere  of  mtuition,  and  which  is  theoretically,  or  in  accordantv 
with  the  categories  of  understanding,  incognizable.  The  pmt<ice 
of  this  conception  is  the  datum  upon  which  may  be  founded  a  sprdii 
investigation  of  the  conditions  of  reason  as  practica.1,  a  Kritik  of 
pure  practical  reason,  and  the  analysis  of  it  yields  the  statement  of 
the  formal  prescripts  of  morality. 

The  realization  of  duty  is  impossible  for  anj^  being  which  b  M 
thought  as  free,  i.e.  capable  of  self-determination.  Freedoia.  it  ii 
true,  is  theoretically  not  an  object  of  cognition,  but  its  imposstbiti:} 
is  not  thereby  demonstrated.  The  theoretical  proof  rather  ser^ci 
as  useful  aid  towards  the  more  exact  determination  of  the  natote 
and  province  of  self-dt^rmi nation,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  «bok 
concrete  nature  of  humanity.  For  in  man  self-determinatioa  tod 
mechanical  determination  by  empirical  motives  coexist,  and  only  in 
so  far  as  he  belongs  and  is  conscious  of  belonging  both  to  the  spocR 
of  sense  and  to  the  sphere  of  reason  does  monJ  obligation  bKo<» 
possible  for  him.  The  supreme  end  prescribed  by  reason  in  iu 
practical  a^>ect,  namely,  the  complete  subordination  of  the  empirial 
side  of  nature  to  the  prescripts  of  morality,  demands,  as  conaittosi 
of  its  possible  realization,  the  permanence  of  ethjcal  progress  in  ^ 
moral  agent,  the  certainty  of  freedom  in  self-determination,  and  the 
necessary  harmonizing  of  the  spheres  of  sense  and  reason  thnuih 
the  intelligent  author  or  ground  of  both.  These  cooditioos,  tw 
postulates  of  practical  reason,  are  tlte  concrete  expressions  of  [t« 
three  transcendental  ideas,  and  in  them  we  have  the  full  significam 
of  the  ideas  for  reason.  Immortality  of  the  soul,  positive  fmdo-'n 
of  will,  and  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  ground  of  things  ^^^ 
speculative  ideas  practically  warranted,  though,  theoretically  ncitltf 
clemonstrable  nor  comprehensible. 

Thus  reason  as  self-determining  supplies  notions  of  frecdooi; 
reason  as  determined  supplies  categories  of  understanding.  Vwa 
between  the  two  spheres,  which  seem  at  first  sight  disparate,  is 
found  in  the  necessary  postulate  that  reason  shall  he  realized,  lot  its 
realization  is  only  possible  in  the  sphere  of  sense.  But  such  a  unioo, 
when  regarded  in  abslracto,  rests  upon,  or  involves,  a  notion  of  t\MMt 
a  new  order,  that  of  the  adaptation  of  nature  to  reason,  or,  as  it 
may  be  expressed,  that  of  end  in  nature.  Understanding  ^ad 
reason  thus  coalesce  in  the  faculty  of  judgment,  which  medium 
between,  or  brings  together,  the  universal  and  particular  deoau 
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in  conscious  experience.  Tudement  is  here  merely  rejteetivex  that 
is  to  say,  the  particular  element  is  given,  so  determined  as  to  be 
possible  material  of  knowledge,  while  the  universal,  not  necessary 
lor  cognition,  is  supplied  by  reaton  itseir.  The  empirical  details  of 
nature,  which  are  not  determiaed  by  the  categories  ol  understanding, 
are  judged  as  being  arranged  or  ordered  by  intelligence,  for  in  no 
other  fashion  couIcT  nature,  in  its  particular,  contingent  aspect,  be 
thought  as  forming  a  complete,  consistent,  intelligible  whole. 

The  investigation  of  thie  conditions  under  which  adaptation  of 
nature  to  intelligence  ia  conceivable  and  posaible  makes  up  tbe 
subject  of  the  third  great  Kritik,  the  Kriitk  of  JudimnU,  a  work 
presentine  unusual  diflftculties  to  the  interpreter  of  the  Kantian 
sysitm.  The  general  principle  of  the  adaptation  of  nature  to  our 
faculties  of  cognition  has  two  specific  applications,  with  the  second 
of  which  it  is  more  closely  connected  than  with  the  first.  In  the 
first  place,  the  adaptation  may  be  merely  subjective,  when  the 
empirical  condition  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  is  furnished  by  the 
feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain;  such  adaptation  is  aesthetic.  In  the 
second  place,  the  adaptation  may  be  objective  or  logical,  when 
empirical  facts  are  ffiven  of  such  a  kind  that  their  possibility  can 
be  conceived  only  through  the  notion  of  the  end  realized  in  them; 
such  adaptation  is  teleological,  and  the  empirical  facts  in  question 
are  organisms. 

Aesthetics,  or  the  icienlific  consideration  of  the  judgments  resting 
on  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  arising  from  the  harmony  or 
want  of  harmony  between  the  particular  of  experience  and  the  laws 
of  understanding,  is  the  special  subject  of  the  Kritik  of  Judgment, 
but  the  doctrine  of  teleology  there  unfolded  is  the  more  important 
for  the  complete  view  o(  the  critical  system.  For  the  analysis  of 
the  teleological  iudgment  and  of  the  consequences  flowing  from  it 
leads  to  the  final  statement  of  the  nature  of  experience  as  conceived 
by  Kant.  The  phenomena  of  organic  production  furnish  data  for  a 
?-F»ccial  kind  of  judgment,  which,  however,  involves  or  rests  upon 
a  quite  ^neral  principle,  that  of  the  contingency  of  the  particular 
element  in  nature  ana  its  subjectively  necessary  adaptation  to  our 
facujty  of  cognition.  The  notion  of  contingency  arises,  according 
to  Kant,  frgm  the  fact  that  understanding  and  sense  arc  distinct, 
that  understatiding  does  not  determine  the  particular  of  sense,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  principle  of  the  adaptation  of  the  particular 
to  our  understanding  is  merely  supplied  by  reason  on  account  of  the 
peculiarity  or  limited  character  of  understanding.  End  in  nature, 
therefore,  is  a  subjective  or  problematic  conception,  implying  the 
limits  of  understanding,  and  consequently  resting  upon  the  itfca  of 
an  understanding  constituted  unlilce  ours — of  an  mtuitive  under- 
standing  in  which  particular  and  universal  should  be  given  together. 
The  idea  of  Mich  an  understanding  is,  for  cognition,  transcendent, 
for  no  corresponding  fact  of  intuition  is  furnished,  but  it  is  realized 
with  practical  certainty  in  relation  to  reason  as  practical.  For  we 
are.  from  practical  grounds,  compelled  with  at  least  practical 
necessity  to  ascribe  a  certain  aim  or  end  to  this  supreme  unoerstaad- 
ing.  The  moral  law,  or  reason  as  practical,  prescribes  the  realiza- 
[iun  of  the  highest  good,  and  such  realization  implies  a  higher  order 
:han  that  of  nature.  We  must,  therefore,  regard  the  supreme 
Mijse  as  a  moral  cause,  and  nature  as  so  ordered  that  realization  of 
:he  moral  end  is  in  it  possible.  The  final  conception  of  the  Kantian 
(hilosophy  is.  therefore,  that  of  ethical  uleology.  As  Kant  expresses 
t  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  the  Kritik,  "  The  systematic  unity  of 
'nds  in  this  world  of  intelligences,  which,  although  as  mere  nature 
t  is  to  be  called  only  the  world  of  sense,  can  yet  as  a  system  of 
recdom  be  called  an  intelligible,  i.e.  moral  world  (r*tmum  iratiae), 
tads  inevitably  to  the  teledogical  unity  of  all  things  which  consti- 
utc  this  great  whole  according  to  universal  natural  laws,  just  as 
he  unity  of  the  former  isaccoroin^  to  universal  and  necessary  moral 
iws.  and  unites  the  practical  with  the  speculative  reason.  The 
lorld  must  be  represented  as  having  originated  from  an  idea,  jf  it 
s  to  harmonize  with  that  use  of  reason  without  which  we  should 
I'jld  ourselves  unworthy  of  reason — viz.  the  moral  use,  which 
■.■:->ts  entirely  on  the  idea  of  the  supreme  good.  Hence  all  natural 
(•search  tends  towards  the  form  of  a  system  of  ends,  and  in  its 
i^hest  development  would  be  a  physico-theoJogy.  But  this,  since 
[  arises  from  the  moral  order  as  a  unity  grounded  in  the  very 
vscnce  of  freedom  and  not  accidentally  instituted  by  external 
ommands.  establishes  the  teleology  of  nature  on  grounds  which 
priori  must  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  inner  possibility  of 
hings.  The  teleology  of  nature  is  thus  made  to  rest  on  a  transcen- 
ental  theolo^,  which  takes  the  ideal  of  supreme  ontological  per- 
( tion  as  a  principle  of  systematic  unity,  a  principle  which  connects 
It  things  according  to  universal  and  necessary  natural  laws,  since 
hry  all  have  their  origin  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  single  primal 
ting  '■  (p.  53«). 

BiBLiocRAPHV. — Editions  and  works  of  reference  are  exceedingly 
umerous.  Since  1806  an  indispensable  guide  is  the  periodical 
:'view  Kantituditn  (Hamburg  ana  Berlin,  thrice  yearly),  edited  by 
lans  Vaihinger  and  Bruno  Bauch,  which  contains  admirable 
riginal  articles  and  notices  of  all  important  books  on  Kant  and 
lantianism.  It  has  reproduced  a  number  of  striking  portraits  of 
lant.  For  books  up  to  1887  see  Erich  Adickes  in  Philosophical 
'rvtrm  (Boston,  1892  foil);  for  1890-189^  R.  Reickc's  Kanl 
tblioiraphie  (1605).  See  also  in  general  the  latest  edition  of 
'eberweg's  CnuMriii  dtr  GtstkidUe  a*r  PhilosopktM. 


Editions. — Complete  editions  of  Kant's  works  are  as  follows: 
(i)G.  Hartenstcin  (Leipzig,  1838-1839,  lo  vols.);  (2)  K.  Rosenkranz 
and  F.  W.  Schubert  (Leipzig,  1838-1810,  I3  vols.,  the  lath  con- 
taining a  history  of  tiw  Kantian  school) ;  (3)  G.  Hartcnstcin,  "  in 
chronological  order"  (Leipaig,  1S67-1869,  8  vols.);  (4)  Kirchmann 
(in  the  "  Philosophische  Bibliothek,"  Berlin,  1868-1873,  8  vols,  and 
supplement);  (5)  under  the  auspices  of  the  K6niglich  Preussische 
Akademie  der  Wisaenschaften  a  new  collected  edition  was  begun 
in  1900  (voL  ii.,  1906)  in  charge  of  a  number  of  editors.  It  was 
planned  in  four  aecuons:  Works,  Letters,  MSS.  Remains  and 
Vprteiuttien.  There  are  also  useful  editions  of  the  three  Kriiiks  by 
Kehrbacn,  and  critical  editions  of  the  FroUgomena  and  Krilik  der 
reinen  Vemunfl  by  B.  Erdmann  (see  also  his  Beitrate  tur  Cesckichte 
und  Revision  its  Texies  von  KanU  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  (1900). 
A  useful  selection  (in  Englbh)  ia  that  of  John  Wataon,  ThePkHotopby 
of  Kant  (Glasgow,  1888). 

Tkanslations. — There  are  translations  in  all  the  principal 
languages.  The  chief  English  translators  are  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  W. 
Hascie,  T.  K.  Abbott,  J.  H.  Bernard  and  Belfort  Bax.  Their 
versions  have  been  mentioned  in  the  section  on  "  Works  "  above. 

Biographical.— Schubert  in  the  11th  vol.  of  Rosenkranz's 
edition;  Borowski,  Darstillunf  des  Lehens  und  CkarakUrs  Kants 
(Kdrigsberg,  1804) ;  Wasianski,  Kant  in  seinen  letzlen  Lebensjahren 
(KOnigsbeig.  i8a4);Stuckenberg,  TheLifeof  Immanuet  Kant{\%»2)\ 
Rudolf  Reicke,  Kants  Briefwecksei  (1900).  See  also  several  of  the 
critical  works  below.  On  Kant's  portraits  sec  O.  Mindcn,  Ue^ 
Portraits  und  Abbildungen  Imm.  Kants  (1868)  and  cf.  frontispieces 
of  Kanlstuditn  (as  above). 

Critical  (in  alphabetical  order  of  authors). — R.  Adamson, 
PkHosopky  of  Kant  (1879;  Germ,  trans.,  1880);  Felix  Adier,  A 
Critique  of  Kant's  E!kus  (1008) ;  S.  Aicher,  Kants  Begriff  der  Erkcnrtl- 
nis  vergltchen  mil  dcm  des  ArisloSeles  (1907);  M.  Ape!,  Jmmattuel 
Kant:  Ein  Bild  seines  Lehcr.s  und  Denkens  (1904) ;  Amoldt,  Kritische 
Exkurse  im  Cebiete  der  Kantforsckung  (1894);  C.  Bache,  "Kants 
Frinzip  der  A  ulonomie  im  Verhdltnis  zur  Idee  des  Rtichs  der  Zweck'e  " 
(Kaniiludien,  1909);  B.  Bauch,  Luther  und  Kant  (1904);  Paul 
Bochm,  Die  vorkritischen  Sckriften  Kants  (190^);  E.  Caird, 
Critical  Philozophy  of  Kant  (2  vols.,  18S9);  Chalybiius,  Historische 
Entwickelung  der  spekulattven  Philosophic  von  Kanl  bis  Hegel  (sih 
ed.,  i860);  H.  S.  Chamberlain,  Immanuel  Kant  (1909);  Cousin, 
Lemons  sur  la  philosophic  de  Kant  (4th  ed.,  1S64);  B.  Erdmann, 
Immanuel  Kant,  Kants  Kritizismus  in  der  i  und  2  A  uflage  der  "  Kritik 
der  reinen  Vernunft  "(l**77) :  O.  Ewa^d, Kants  kntisclur  Idealismus  als 
Grundlagevon  Erkenntnistheerieund  Ethik  (1Q08)  and  Kanfs  Methodo- 
logic  in  thren  GrundzUgen  (1906);  Kuno  Fischer,  ImmanwU  Kant 
(4th  cd.,  1898-1S99),  Die  beiden  Kantischen  Schulen  in  Jena  (1862), 
and  Commentary  on  Kant's  Krilik  cf  Pure  Reason  (1878) ;  F.  Forster, 
Der  Entwicklungsgang  der  Kantischen  Etkik  bis  zur  Kritik  der  reinen 
Vernunft  (1893);  A.  Fouill^,  Le  Moralisme  de  Kant  el  I'amoralismt 
contemporaine  (1905);  C.  R.  E.  von  Hartmann.  Kants  Erkenntnis* 
theoric  und  Metaphysik  in  den  vi^r  Perioden  ihrer  Entvnckelung  (1894) ; 
A.  Heeler,  Die  Fsychologie  in  Kants  Ethik  (1891);  G.  D.  Hicks.  Die 
Begriffe  Phenomenon  und  Noumenon  in  ihrem  Verhdltniss  zu  einander 
bei  Kant  (i8g7);  G.  Jacoby.  Herders  und  Kants  Aeslhetik  (1907); 
W.  Kabitz,  Studien  tur  Entwtckelungsgeschichte  der  Ficktescken 
VVissenschaftslehre  aus  der  Kanhschen  Philosophie  (1902):  M.  Kelly, 
Kant's  Philosophy  as  ratified  by  Schopenhauer  (1909);  \V.  Koppel- 
mann,  /.  Kant  und  die  Grundlaren  der  cknstltchcn  Religion  (1890); 
M.  Kronenberg,  Kant:  Scin  Leben  und  seine  Lehre  (1897;  3rd  ed.. 
'905);  E.  Kuhncmann,  Kants  und  Schtllers  Beprundung  der  Aeslhetik 
(1895)  and  Die  Kantischen  Studten  ikJitUers  und  die  KomposUion  des 
WcuUnslein  (1889);  H.  Levy.  Kants  Lehre  vom  Sehematismus  der 
reinen  Verstandesbegriffe  (1901);  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  Kant  and  the 
English  Platonists  (1908);  J.  P.  MahafTy,  Kants  Critual  Pklosopky 
for  English  Readers  (187^-1874);  W.  Mengel,  Kants  BegrHndung  der 
Religion  (looo);  A.  Messer,  Kants  Ethtk  Oqc^):  H  Mcyer-Beofcy, 
Heratr  una  /lob/  (1904);  Morris,  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
(Chicago.  1882);  C.  Ocstcrrcich,  Kant  und  die  Metaphysik  (1906); 

F.  Paulsen,  Kant:  Sein  Leben  und  seine  Lehre  (1898;  41)1  ed.,  1904; 
Eng.  1902):  Harold  H.  Prichard,  Kant'i  Theory  of  Kmnofedge 
(1909);  A.  Seth  Pringle-Pattison,  The  Develobment /rom  Kant 
to  Hegel  (1882);  and,  on  Kant's  philosophy  of  religion,  in  The 
Philosophic  Radicals  (1907) ;  F.  Rademakcr,  Kants  Lehren  torn  innern 
Sinn  in  der  Krilik  der  reinen  Vernunft  (1908);  R.  Reininger,  Kants 
Lekre  vom  inneren  Sinn  und  seine  Theorie  der  Erfahrung  (1900); 
C.  B.  Renouvicr,  Critique  de  la  doctrine  d«  Kant  (1906);  H.  Romundt, 
Kants  philosophische  Religionslehre  eine  Fruchider  gcsammten  Vernunft' 
kritik  (1902);  T.  Ruysscn,  Kant  (1900);  E.  Sacnper,  Kants  Lehre  vom 
Glauben  ( 1903) ;  O.  Schapp,  Kants  Lehre  vom  Genu  und  du  Entstekung 
der  "Kritik  der  Vrteilskri^  "  (1901);  Carl  Schmidt.  Beitrdge  sur 
Entwitkelung  der  Kani'scken  Ethik  (1900);  A.  Schweitzer,  Dit 
ReligionsphUosopkie  Kants  (1899);  H.  Sidgwick,  Lectures  om  ths 
Philosophy  of  Kant  (1905);  1.  H.  Stirling,  Text  Book  to  Kant  (1881); 

G.  Simmel,  Kant  und  Goethe  (1906),  L.  Staehlin.  Kant,  Lotte  und 
Ritschl  ( 1 889) :  O.  Thon,  />ie  Crundbrinzipten  der  Kantischen  Moral' 


philosophie  (1895):  T.  Valentiner,  Kant  und  die  platontsche  Phtloso- 

t>hie  (190^):  C.  Vo  ■■    '        "■'••"       -  "     ' ^    ^ 

Uphues.  Kant  und  si   -      _,__„_,..  .   ,    ..  , 

M.  Wartenberg.  Kants  Theone  der  Kausalitdt  (1899);  John  Wataon, 
FJuiMOphy  of  Kara  Expiained  [1906),  Kanl  and  hu  Engluh  Cntict 


Vorlinder,  Kant,  Schiller,  Goilhe   (1007);  G.   C. 
Uphues.' A'aifl  und  setn  Vorg&nger  (1906);  W.  Wallace,  Aa«/ (1905); 
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iSSi);  A.  We!r,  A  Sluien^s  Intreduclion  lo  Crilkat  PkUosopliy 
1906) ,  G.A.  Wyncken,  Wefrfs  Krilik  Katttt  (1898) ;  W.  Windclband, 
"uHO  Fischer  uud  sein  Kant  (1897). 

On  Kant's  theory  of  education,  see  E.  F.  BOchner,  Tke  Educalitmoi 
Theory  of  Immanud  Kant  (trans.,  ed.,  intro.,  1904) ;  trans,  of  Ueber 
fiiatotili  by  Annette  Chunon  (1899) ;  J.  Geluk,  Ktnt  (1S83). 

(R.  Ad.;  X.) 

KAJfORI,  or  Beubeu,  an  African  tribe  of  mixed  origin,  the 
dominant  race  of  Bomu.  Tliey  are  large-lx>ned  and  coarse- 
featured,  but  contain  nevertheless  a  distinct  strain  of  Fula 
blood.  Beriberi  (or  Berbeti)  is  the  name  given  them  by  the 
Hausa  (see  BosNu). 

'.  KAOLIN,  a  pure  white  day,  know  also  as  china-clay,  since  it 
is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  china,  or  porce- 
lain. The  word  kaolin,  formerly  written  by  some  authors 
caulin,  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  0/  the  Chinese  Kau4ing,  meaning 
"  High  Ridge,"  the  name  of  a  hill  east  of  King-te-chen,  whence 
the  earliest  samples  of  the  day  sent  to  Europe  were  obtained 
by  the  P^re  d'EntrccoUcs,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary  in  China 
in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  His  spedmens,  examined 
in  Paris  by  R.  A.  Riaumur,  showed  that  true  porcelain,  the 
composition  of  which  had  not  previously  been  known  in  Europe, 
contained  two  essential  ingredients,  which  came  to  be  known 
— though  it  now  appears  incorrectly — as  kaolin  and  petuntse, 
corresponding  rcspectivdy  to  our  china-clay  and  china-stone. 
The  kaolin  confers-plasticity  on  the  paste  and  secures  retention 
of  form  for  the  ware  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  kiln,  whilst 
the  petuntse  gives  the  translucency  so  characteristic  of  porcdain. 
Some  of  the  earliest  discoveries  of  kaolin  in  Europe  were  at 
Aue,  near  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  and  at  St  Yrieix,  near  Limoges 
in  France.  In  England  it  was  discovered  in  Cornwall  about 
the  year  1750  by  William  Cookworthy,  of  Plymouth;  and  in 
1768  he  took  out  his  patent  for  making  porcelain  from  mOotstone 
or  growan  (china-stone)  and  growan  day  (kaolin),  the  latter 
imparting  "  Whiteness  and  inf usibility  "  to  the  china.  These 
raw  materials  were  found  first  at  Tregonning  Hill,  near  Breage, 
and  afterwards  at  St  Stephen's  in  BranncI,  near  St  Austell, 
and  their  discovery  led  to  the  manufacture  of  hard  paste,  or  true 
porcelain,  at  Plymouth  and  subsequently  at  Bristol. 

Kaolin  is  a  hydrous  aluminium  silicate,  having  the  formula 
H4AliSt-0B,  or  AliSiiOr-aHsO,  but  in  common  clay  this  silicate 
is  largely  mixed  with  impurities.  Certain  clays  contain  pearly 
white  hexagonal  scales,  usually  microscopic,  referable  to  the 
monoclinic  system,  and  having  the  chemical  composition  of 
kaolin.  This  crystalline  substance  was  termed  kaolinite  by 
S.  W.  Johnson  and  J.  M.  Blake  in  1867,  and  it  is  now  regarded 
as  the  basis  of  pure  clay.  The  kaolinite  of  Amlwch  in  Anglesey 
has  been  studied  by  Allan  Dick.  The  origin  of  kaolin  may  be 
traced  to  the  alteration  of  certain  aluminous  silicates  like  fddspar, 
icapolite,  beryl  and  topaz;  but  all  large  deposits  of  china-day 
are  due  to  the  decomposition  of  feldspar,  generally  in  granite,  but 
sometimes  in  gneiss,  pitchstone,  &c.  The  turbidity  of  many 
feldspars  is  the  result  of  partial  "  kaolinizalion,"  or  alteration 
to  kaolin.  The  china-clay  rocks  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  are 
granites  in  which  the  orthoclase  has  become  kaolinized.  These 
rocks  are  sometimes  known  as  cardazite,  a  name  proposed  by 
J.  H.  CoUins  from  a  typical  locality,  the  Cardaze  mine,  near 
St  Austell.  It  has  often  been  suppoised  that  the  alteration  of 
the  granite  has  been  efTccted  mainly  by  meteoric  agencies, 
the  carbonic  acid  having  decomposed  the  alkaline  silicate  of  the 
feldspar,  whilst  the  aluminous  silicate  assumes  a  hydrated  con- 
dhion  and  forms  kaoh'n.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  change  has  bccnelTccted  by  subterranean  agendes, 
probably  by  heated  vapours  carrying  fluorine  and  boron,  since 
minerals  containing  these  elements,  like  tourmaline,  often  occur 
In  association  with  the  china-day.  According  to  F.  H.  Butler 
the  kaolinization  of  the  west  of  England  granite  may  have  been 
effected  by  a  solution  of  carbonic  add  at  a  high  temperature, 
acting  from  below. 

The  china-stone,  or  petuntse,  is  a  granitic  rock  which  still 
retains  much  of  the  unaltered  feldspar,  on  which  its  fusibility 
depends.   In  order  to  prepare  kaolin  for  the  market,  the  china- 
rock  is  broken  up,  and  the  day  wished  out  by  means  o( 


water.  The  liquid  contafntng  the  cliy  in  mechanical  suspenaoo 
is  run  into  channels  called  "  drags  "  where  the  coarser  im- 
purities  subside,  and  whence  it  passes  to  another  set  of  duBseb 
known  as  "  micas,"  where  the  finer  materials  settle  down. 
Thus  purified,  the  clay-water  is  led  into  a  series  of  pits  or  tanks, 
in  which  the  &ndy  divided  clay  is  slowly  depositcid;  and,  after 
acquiring  sufficient  consistency,  it  is  transferred  to  the  drying- 
house,  or  "  dry,"  heated  by  flues,  where  the  moisture  is  expelled, 
and  the  kaolin  obtained  as  t  soft  white  earthy  substance.  The 
day  has  extensive  application  in  the  arts,  being  used  not  only 
in  ceramic  manufacture  but  in  paper-making,  bleaching  and 
various  chemical  industries. 

Under  the  spedes  "  kaolinite  "  may  be  included  several 
minerals  which  have  received  distinctive  names,  such  as  the 
Saxon  mineral  called  from  its  pearly  lustre  nacrite,  a  name 
originally  given  by  A.  Brongniart  to  a  nacreous  mica;  phderite 
found  chiefly  in  cracks  of  ironstone  and  named  by  J.  GuiUemin 
from  the  Greek  ^Xti,  a  -icale;  and  lithomarge,  the  old 
German  Stcinmart,  a  compact  day-like  body  of  white,  yellow 
or  red  colour.  Dr  C.  Hintze  has  pointed  out  that  the  word 
pholerite  should  properly  be  written  pholidite  (^XZc,  ^oMiot). 
Closely  related  to  kaolinite  is  the  mineral  called  halloysite,  a 
name  given  to  it  by  P.  Berihier  after  his  unde  Omalius 
d'Halloy,  the  Belgian  geologist.  (F.W.R.*) 

KAPUNDA,  a  munidpal  town  of  Light  county.  South  Ans- 
tralia,  48  m.  by  rail  N.N.E.  of  Adelaide.  Pop.  (1901),  1805. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  wheat-growing  district..  The  celebrated 
copper  mines  discovered  in  X&43  were  closed  in  1879.  There  are 
quarries  near  the  town,  in  which  is  found  fine  marble  of  every 
colour  from  dark  blue  to  white.  This  marble  was  largdy  used 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Adelaide. 

KAPURTHALA,  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the  Punjab. 
Area,  652  sq.  m.;  pop.  (tgoi),  314,341,  showing  an  increase  <( 
j%  in  the  decade;  estimated  gross  revenue,  £178,000;  tribute, 
£8700.    The  Kapurthala  family  is  descended  from  Jasaa  Siogh, 
a  contemporary  of  Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmad  Shah,  who  by  his 
intelligence  and  bravery  made  himself  the  leading  Sikh  of  his 
day.    At  one  time  it  held  possessions  on  both  sides  of  the  Sutkj, 
and  also  in  the  Bari  Doab.    The  cis-Sutlej  estates  and  scattered 
tracts  in  the  Bari  Doab  were  forfdted  owing  to  the  hostility 
of  the  chief  in  the  first  Sikh  war;  but  the  latter  were  afterwanli 
restored  in  recognition  of  the  loyalty  of  Raja  Rahdhir  Singh 
during  the  mutiny  of  1857,  when  he  led  a  contingent  to  Oudk 
which  did  good  service.    He  also  reodved  a  grant  of  land  in 
Oudh,  700  sq.  ro.  in  extent,  yielding  a  gross  rental  of  £89,oocl 
In  Oudh,  however,  he  exercises  no  sovereign  powers,  occupying 
only  the  status  of  a  large  landholder,  with  the  title  of  Raja-i- 
Rajagan.     Raja  Sir  Jagaljit  Singh,  K.C.SJ.,  was  bom  in  1871, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1877,  and  attained  his  majority  in  iSqo. 
During  the  Tirah  expedition  of  1897-98  the  Kapurthala  imperial 
service  infantry  took  a  prominent  part.    The  territory  a  crossed 
by  the  railway  from  Jullundur  to  Amritsar.    The  slate  has  a 
large  export  trade  in  wheat,  sugar,  tobacco  and  cotton.    Tlic 
hand-painted  cloths  and  metal-work  of  Phagwara   are   well 
known.    The  town  of  Kapurthala  is  11  miles  from  Jullundur; 
pop.  (t90i),  18,519. 

KARACHI,  or  KtiUXCHEE,  a  seaport  and  district  of  British 
India,  in  the  Sind  province  of  Bombay.  The  dty  is  situated  at 
the  extreme  western  end  of  the  Indus  delta,  500  m.  by  sea  from 
Bombay  and  830  m.  by  rail  from  Lahore,  being  the  maritime 
terminus  of  the  Norih-Westem  railway,  and  the  main  gateway 
for  the  trade  of  the  Punjab  and  part  of  central  Asia.  It  is  also 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Sind.  Pop.  (1881),  73.500; 
(1891),  105, t99;  (1901),  115,407.  Before  1795  no  town  appears 
to  have  existed  here;  but  about  that  time  some  little  trade  began 
to  centre  upon  the  convenient  harbour,  and  the  siting  up  oi 
Shahbandar,  the  andcnt  port  of  Sind,  shortly  afterwards  drove 
much  of  its  former  trade  and  population  to  the  rising  villa^ 
Under  the  Kalhora  princes,  the  khan  of  Kalat  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  town,  but  in  1795  it  was  captured  by  the  Talpur  Mirs,  who 
built  the  fort  at  Manora,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  Tbey 
also  made  considerable  efforts  to  increase  the  trade  of  the  port 
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•ad  U  tlie  time  of  the  Britiih  acquiiitioii  of  the  province  the  town 
and  MiburbacontjLined  a  population  of  14,000.  This  was  in  2S43, 
from  which  time  the  importance  of  the  place  practically  dates. 

The  harbour  of  Karachi  has  an  atieme  length  and  breadth 
of  about  5  m.  It  is  protected  by  the  promontory  of  Manora 
Head;  and  the  entrance  is  partially  closed  by  rocks  and  by  the 
peninsula  (formerly  an  island)  of  KiamaiL  On  Hanora  Head, 
which  is  fortified,  are  the  buildings  of  the  port  establishment,  a 
cantonment,  &c  Kiamari  is  the  landing-place  for  passengers 
and  goods,  and  has  three  piers  and  railway  connexions.  The 
harbour  improvements  were  begun  in  1854  with  the  building  of 
the  Napier  Mole  or  causeway  connecting  Kiamari  with  the  main- 
bnd.  The  entrance  has  a  minimum  depth  of  15  ft.;  and  a  large 
Dumber  of  improvements  and  extensions  have  been  carried  out 
by  the  harbour  board,  which  was  created  in  i8So,and  transformed 
in  il)86  into  the  port  trust. . 

The  great  extension  of.  the  canal  colonies  in  the  Punjab, 
entirely  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  has  immensely 
increased  the  export  trade  of  Karachi  It  now  ranks  as  the 
third  port  of  India,  being  surpassed  only  by  Calcutta  and 
Bombay.  The  principal  articles  of  export,  besides  wheat,  are 
oilseeds,  cotton,  wool,  hides  and  bones.  The  annual  value  of 
exports,  including  specie,  amounts  to  about  nine  millions 
sterling.  There  are  iron  works  and  manufactures  of  cotton 
cloth,  silk  scarves  and  carpets.  The  fisheries  and  oyster  beds 
are  important. 

Among  the  principal  public  buildings  are  govetnment  house, 
the  Freremunicipal  hall,  and  the  Napier  barracks.  The  military 
cantonments,  stretching  north-east  of  the  city,  form  the  head- 
quarters of  a  brigade  in  the  4th  division  of  the  southern  army. 
An  excellent  water  supply  is  provided  by  an  underground 
aqueduct  tS  m.  in  length.  Ttie  chief  educational  institutions 
are  the  Dayaram  Jelhmal  Arts  College,  with  a  law  class;  five 
high  schools,  of  which  two  arc  for  Europeans  and  one  for 
Mahommedans;  a  convent  school  for  girls;  and  an  engineer- 
ing class.  The  average  rainfall  for  the  year  is  about  5  in. 
The  lainy  months  are  July  and  August,  but  one  or  two  heavy 
showers  usually  fall  about  Christmas.  The  end  of  May,  begin- 
ning of  June,  and  first  fortnight  in  October  are  hot.  November, 
December,  January,  February  and  March  are  delightfully  cool 
and  dry;  the  remaining  months  are  damp  with  a  constant  cool 
Seabreeze. 

The  DiSTKiCT  OF  Kaiachi  has  an  area  of  11,970  sq.  m.  Fop. 
(iQoi),  607,439,  showing  an  increase  of  6%  in  the  decade.  It 
consists  of  an  immense  tract  of  land  stretching  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  to  the  Baluch  boundary.  It  differs  in  general 
appearance  from  the  rest  of  Sind,  having  a  rugged,  mountainous 
region  along  its  western  border.  The  country  gradually  slopes 
away  to  the  south-east,  till  in  the  extreme  south  the  Indus  delta 
presents  a  broad  expanse  of  low,  flat  and  unpictuiesque  alluvium. 
Besides  the  Indus  and  its  mouths,  the  only  river  in  the  district 
is  the  Hab,  forming  the  boundary  between  Sind  and  Baluchistan. 
The  Manchhar  lake  in  Sehwan  sub-division  forms  the  only  con- 
siderable sheet  of  water  in  Sind.  The  hot  springs  at  Fir  Mangho 
are  6  m.  N.  of  Karachi  town.  The  principal  crops  are  rice, 
millets,  oil-seeds  and  wheat.  In  addition  to  Karachi,  there  are 
seaports  at  Sirgonda  and  Keti  Bandar,  which  conduct  a  con- 
siderable coasting  trade.  Tatta  was  the  old  capital  of  Sind. 
Kotri  is  an  important  railway  station  on  the  Indus.  The  main 
line  of  the  Norlh-Wcstern  railway  runs  through  the  district. 
From  Kotri  downwards  the  line  has  been  doubled  to  Karachi, 
and  at  Kotri  a  bridge  has  been  constructed  across  the  Indus 
opposite  Hyderabad,  to  connect  with  the  Rajputana  railway 
system. 

See  A.  F.  Baillie,  Kurrackce:  Past,  Prestnl  and  FtUure  (1890). 

KARAOBORQE  (in  Servian,  Karadyordye)  (c.  i7W-i8i7),  the 
leader  of  the  Servians  during  their  first  revolution  against  the 
Turks  (r8o4-i3),  and  founder  of  the  Servian  dynasty  Kara- 
georgcvich.  His  Christian  name  was  George  (Dyordye),  but 
being  not  only  of  dark  complexion  but  of  gloomy,  taciturn  and 
easily  excitable  temper,  he  was  nicknamed  by  the  Soviaas 


"  Tsni  Dyordye  "  and  by  the  Turks  "  Karageorge,"  both  mean- 
ing "  Black  George,"  the  Turkish  name  becoming  soon  the 
generally  adopted  one.  He  was  born  in  1 766  (accortfing  to  some 
in  1768),  the  son  of  an  extremely  poor  Servian  peasant,  Pctxoniye 
Petrovich.  When  quite  a  young  man,  he  entered  the  service 
of  a  renowned  Turkish  brigand,  Fazli-Bey  by  name,  and 
accompanied  his  master  on  his  adventurous  expeditions.  When 
twenty  he  married  and  started  a  small  farm.  But  having  killed 
a  Turk,  he  left  Servia  for  Syrmia,  in  Croatia-Slavonia,  where 
the  monks  of  the  monastery  Krushedol  engaged  him  as  one 
of  their  forest  guards.  He  remained  in  the  service  of  the  monks 
nearly  two  years,  then  enlisted  into  an  Austrian  regiment,  and 
as  sergeant  took  part  in  the  Austrian  war  against  Turkey 
(l^fS-gi).  He  deserted  his  regiment,  returned  to  Servia,  and 
settled  in  the  village  of  Topola,  living  sometimes  as  a  peaceful 
farmer  and  sometimes  again  as"the  leader  of  a  small  band  of 
"  hayduks  " — men  who  attacked,  robbed  and  in  most  cases 
killed  the  travelling  Turks  in  revenge  for  the  oppression  of  their 
country. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  Servians  rose  against  the 
janissaries  of  the  pashalik  of  Belgrade  are  related  in  the 
article  on  Sekvia.  The  leaders  of  the  insurgents'  bands  and 
other  men  of  influence  met  about  the  middle  of  February  1804 
at  the  village  of  Orashatz,  and  there  elected  Karageorge  as  the 
supreme  leader  (Vrhovni  Vozd)  of  the  nation.  Under  his 
command  the  Servians  speedily  cleared  their  Auntry  not  only 
of  the  janissaries  disk>yal  to  the  Sultan,  but  of  all  other  Turks, 
who  withdrew  from  the  open  country  to  the  fortified  phccs. 
Karageorge  and  his  armed  Servians  demanded  from  the  Sullan 
the  privileges  of  self-government.  The  Porte,  confronted  by 
the  chances  of  a  war  with  Russia,  decided  in  the  autumn  of 
1806  to  grant  to  the  Servians  a  fairly  large  measure  of  autonomy. 
Unfortunately  Karageorge  was  comparatively  poor  in  political 
gifts  and  diplomatic  tact.  White  the  liattiskcrif  granting  the 
rights  demanded  by  the  Servians  was  on  the  way  to  Servia, 
Karageorge  attacked  the  Turks  in  Belgrade  and  Shabats, 
captured  the  towns  first  and  then  also  the  citadels,  and  allowed 
the  Turkish  population  of  Belgrade  to  be  massacred.  At  the 
same  time  the  Russian  headquarters  in  Bucharest  informed 
Karageorge  that  Russia  was  at  war  with  Turkey  and  that  the 
Tsar  counted  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Servians.  Karageorge 
and  his  Servians  then  definitely  rejected  all  the  concessions 
which  the  Forte  had  granted  them,  and  joined  Russia,  hoping 
thereby  to  secure  the  complete  independence  of  Servia.  The 
co-operation  of  the  Servians  with  the  Russians  was  of  no  great 
importance,  and  probably  disappointing  to  both  parties.  But 
as  the  principal  theatre  of  war  was  far  away  from  Servia  on  the 
lower  Danube,  Karageorge  was  able  to  give  more  attention  to 
the  internal  organization  of  Servia.  The  national  assembly 
proclaimed  Karageorge  the  hereditary  chief  and  gospodar  of 
the  Servians  (Dec.  26,  r8o8),  he  on  his  part  promising  under 
oath  to  govern  the  country  "  through  and  by  the  national 
council  "  (senate). 

Karageorge's  hasty  and  uncompiDmisingtemper  and  imperious 
habits,  as  well  as  his  want  of  political  tact,  soon  made  him  many 
enemies  amongst  the  more  prominent  Servians  (voyvodcs  and 
senators).  His  difficulties  were  considerably  increased  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Russian  political  agent  to  Servia,  Rodophinikin. 
A  crisis  came  during  the  summer  months  of  the  year  2813.  The 
treaty  of  peace,  concluded  by  the  Russians  somewhat  hurriedly 
in  Bucharest  in  1812,  did  not  secure  efficiently  the  safety  of  the 
Servians.  The  Turks  demanded  from  Karageorge,  as  a  pre- 
liminary condition  for  peace,  that  the  Servians  should  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  Karageorge  refused  to  comply.  Thereupon  the 
entire  Turkish  army  which  fought  against  the  Russians  on  the 
Danube,  being  disengaged,  invaded  Servia.  After  s  few 
inefiicient  attempts  to  stem  the  invasion,  Karageorge  gave  up 
the  struggle,  and  with  most  of  the  voyvodes  and  chiefs  of  the 
nation  left  the  country,  and  crossed  to  Hungary  as  a  refugee 
(Sept.  30,  1823).  From  Hungary  he  went  to  Russia  and  settled 
in  Khotin  (Bessarabia),  enjoying  a  pension  from  the  Tsar's 
goveroment.    But  ia  the  siwomcr  of  1817  he  suddenly  and 
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secretly  left  Russia  and  reappeaied  quite  alone  in  Servia  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Semendria  (Smedercvo)  on  the  Danube. 
The  motives  and  the  object  of  his  return  are  not  clear.  Some 
beh'eve  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Hetaerists  to  raise  up  Servia  to 
a  new  war  with  Turliey  and  thereby  facilitate  the  rising  of  the 
Greek  people.  It  is  generally  assumed,  however,  that,  having 
heard  that  Servia,  under  the  guidance  of  MiloSh  Obrenovich, 
bad  obtained  a  certain  measure  of  self-government,  he  desired 
to  put  himself  again  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  This  impression 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  Milosh  himself,  who  at  once  reported 
to  the  Pasha  of  Belgrade  the  arrival  of  Karageorge.  The  pasha 
demanded  that  Karageorge,  alive  or  dead,  should  be  delivered  to 
him  immediately,  and  made  Milosh  personally  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  that  order.  Karageorge's  removal  could  not 
unfortunately  be  separated  frogi  the  personal  interest  of  Milosh; 
already  acknowledged  as  chief  of  the  nation,  Milosh  did  not  like 
to  be  displaced  by  his  old  chief,  who  in  a  critical  moment  had 
left  the  country.  Karageorge  was  killed  (July  17,  O.S.,  1817) 
while  he  was  asleep,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  the  pasha  for  trans- 
mission to  Constantinople.  It  is  impossible  to  exonerate  Milosh 
Obrenovich  from  responsibility  for  the  murder,  which  became 
the  starting-point  for  a  series  of  Uagedies  in  the  modem  history 
of  Servia. 

Karageorge  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Servians  of  the 
I^tb  century.  No  other  man  could  have  led  the  bands  of 
undisciplined  and  badly-armed  Servian  peasants  to  such  decisive 
victories  against  the  Turks.  Although  he  never  assumed  the 
title  of  prince,  he  practically  was  the  first  chief  and  master 
igpspodar)  of  the  people  of  Servia.  He  succeeded,  however,  not 
because  he  was  liked  but  because  he  was  feared.  His  gloomy 
silence,  bis  easily  aroused  anger,  his  habit  of  punishing  without 
hesitation  the  lightest  transgressions  by  death,  spread  terror 
among  the  people.  He  is  believed  to  have  killed  his  own  father 
in  a  fit  of  anger  when  the  old  man  refused  to  follow  him  in  his 
flight  to  Hungary  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  In  another 
fit  of  rage  at  the  report  that  his  brother  Marinko  had  assaulted 
a  girl,  he  ordered  his  men  to  seize  his  brother  and  to  hang  him 
there  and  then  in  his  presence,  and  he  forbade  his  mother  to  go 
into  mourning  for  him.  Even  by  his  admirers  he  is  admitted  to 
baye  killed  by  his  own  hand  no  fewer  than  125  men  who  pro- 
voked bis  anger.  But  in  battles  he  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  always  admirable,  displaying  marvellous  energy  and  valour, 
and  giving  proofs  of  a  teal  military  genius.  The  Servians  con- 
aider  him  one  of  their  greatest  men.  In  grateful  remembrance 
of  his  services  to  the  national  cause  they  elected  his  younger  son, 
Alexander,  in  1843,  to  be  the  reigning  prince  of  Servia,  and 
again  in  1903  they  chose  his  grandson,  Peter  Karageorgevich 
(son  of  Alexander)  to  be  the  king  of  Servia. 

See  Sbrvta;  also  Ranke,  Die  serbische  Rnotulion;  Stoyan  Nova- 
kovich,  Vaiktha  srpskt  drdiave  (Belgrade,  1904);  M.  G.  Mnityevich, 
Kaniytrdy  (Belgrade,  1904).  (C.  ML) 

KARA-BISSAR  ("Black  Casde").  (i)  Aiam  Kasa- 
HissAS  (}.«.).  (3)  ICB}E,  or  IscHA  Kasa-Hissar  (anc.  Dxi- 
mium),  a  small  village  about  14  m.  N.E.  of  No.  i.  Docimium 
was  a  Macedonian  colony  established  op  an  older  site.  It  was 
a  self-governing  municipality,  striking  its  own  coins,  and  stood 
On  the  Apamea-Synnada-Pessinus  road,  by  which  the  cele- 
brated marble  called  Synnadic,  Docimian  and  Phrygian  was 
conveyed  to  the  coast.  The  quarries  are  2§  m.  from  the  village, 
and  the  marble  was  carried  thence  direct  to  Synnada  (Chifut 
Kassaba).  Some  of  the  marble  has  the  rich  purple  veins  in 
which  poets  saw  the  blood  of  Atys. 

See  W.  M.  Ramsay,  Hist.  Cent.  >/  Atia  Uiner  (London,  1890); 
Murray,  Hbk.  la  Asia  Minor  (1893). 

KARA-HISSAR  SHARKI  ({.<.  "eastern  Kara-Hissar "], 
alto  called  Shabin  Kara-Hissar  from  the  alum  mines  in  its  vicin- 
ity, the  chief  town  oi  a  tanjak  of  the  same  name  in  the  Sivas 
vilayet  of  Asia  Minor.  Pop.  about  12,000,  two-thirds  Mussul- 
man. It  is  the  Roman  Cthnia,  which  gradually  superseded 
Porapey's  foundation,  Nieopolis,  whose  ruins  lie  at  Purkh, 
about  12  m.  W.  (hence  Kara-Hissar  is  called  NikopoU  by  the 


Armenians).  In  later  Byzantine  times  it  wu  an  inportaat 
frontier  station,  and  did  not  pass  into  Ottoman  hands  till 
twelve  years  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  The  town, 
altitude  4860  ft.,  is  built  round  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rock,  upon 
which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  Byxantine  castle,  Uaurtcaslnn, 
the  Kara  Hissar  Daula  of  early  Moslem  chroniclers.  It  u 
connected  with  its  port,  Kerasund,  and  with  Sivas,  Eraingaa 
and  Erzerum,  by  carriage  loads. 

KARAISKAKIS,  OEOROES  (1782-1827),  leader  in  the  War 
of  Greek  Independence,  was  bom  at  Agrapha  in  1782.  During 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  he  served  in  the  Morea,  and  had  a 
somewhat  discreditable  share  in  the  intrigues  which  divided  the 
Greek  leaders.  But  he  showed  a  sense  of  the  necessity  for 
providing  the  country  with  a  government,  and  was  a  steady 
supporter  of  Capo  d*lstria.  His  most  honourable  services  were 
performed  in  the  middle  and  later  stages  of  the  war.  He  helped 
to  raise  the  first  siege  of  Missolonghi  in  1&23,  and  did  bis  best  to 
save  the  town  in  the  second  siege  in  1826.  In  that  year  be 
commanded  the  patriot  forces  in  Rumelia,  and  though  he  failed 
to  co-operate  eilectually  with  other  chiefs,  or  with  the  foreign 
sympathizers  fighting  for  the  Greeks,  he  gained  some  successes 
against  the  Turks  which  were  very  wielcome  amid  the  disastfts 
of  the  time.-  He  took  a  share  in  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Athens  in  r827,  and  made  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  disastrous  massacie  of  the  Turkish  garrison  of  fort  S 
Spiridion.  He  was  shot  in  action  on  the  4th  of  May  1827. 
Finlay  speaks  of  him  as  a  capable  partisan  leader  who  had  great 
influence  over  his  men,  and  describes  him  as  of  "  middle  siae, 
thin,  dark-complexioned,  with  a  bright  ezpreaaive  »wif"^l  eye 
which  indicated  gipsy  blood." 

See  C.  Finlay,  Bislory  of  Ike  Creek  Rjmotutiaii  (London.  1861). 

KARAJICH,  VUK  STEPAROVICH  (1787-1864),  the  father  of 
modem  Servian  literature,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  November 
1787  in  the  Servian  village  of  Trshicb,  on  the  border  between 
Bosnia  and  Servia.  Having  learnt  to  read  and  write  in  tbe  ok) 
monastery  Ttonosha  (near  his  native  village),  he  was  engaged 
as  writer  and  reader  of  letters  to  tbe  commander  of  the  intwgenti 
of  his  district  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Servian  rising  against 
the  Turks  in  1 804.  Mostly  in  the  position  of  a  scribe  to  diSeient 
voyvodes,  sometimes  as  school-teacher,  he  served  his  countiy 
during  the  first  revolution  (1804-1813),  at  the  colUpse  of  which 
he  left  Servia,  but  instead  of  following  Karageorge  and  other 
voyvodes  to  Russia  he  went  to  Vienna.  There  he  was  introduced 
to  the  great  Slavonic  scholar  Yemey  Kopitar,  who,  having  heard 
him  recite  some  Servian  national  ballads,  encouraged  bim  to 
collect  the  poems  and  popular  songs,  write  a  grammar  of  tbe 
Servian  language,  and,  if  possible,  a  dictionary.  This  programme 
of  literary  work  was  adhered  to  by  Karajich,  who  all  his  life 
acknowledged  gratefully  what  he  owed  to  his  learned  teacher. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  i8th  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  igth 
century  all  Servian  literary  efforts  were  written  in  a  language 
which  was  not  the  Servian  vernacular,  but  an  artificial  language, 
of  which  the  foundation  was  the  Old  Slavonic  in  use  in  the 
churches,  but  somewhat  Russianized,  and  mixed  with  Servian 
words  forced  into  Russian  forms.    That  language,  called  by  its 
writers  "  the    Slavonic-Servian,"    was   neither   SUvonic   nor 
Servian.    It  was  written  in  Old  Cyrillic  letters,  many  of  which 
had  no  meaning  in  the  Servian  language,  while  there  were  several 
sounds  in  that  language  which  had  no  corresponding  signs  or 
letters  in  ihe  Old  Slavonic  alphabet.    The  Servian  philoacpher 
Dositey  Obndovich  (who  at  tbe  end  of  the  18th  century  spent 
some  lime  in  London  teaching  Greek)  Iras  Ihe  first  Serviao 
author  to  proclaim  the  principle  that  the  books  for  the  Serviaa 
people  ought  to  be  written  in  the  language  of  the  pco|de.     But 
the  great  majority  of  his  contcmiwraries  were  of  opinioa  that 
the  language  of  Servian  literature  ought  to  be  evolved  out  of 
the  dead  Old  Slavonic  of  the  church  books.     Tbe  church  natur- 
ally decidedly  supported  this  view.    Karajich  was  the  great 
reformer  who  changed  all  this.    Encouraged  by  Kopitar.   be 
published  in  1814  (2nd  ed.,  1815)  in  Vienna  his  fint  book,  U^» 
Proslonaroina  Slawno-Serbska  Pytsmarilsa  ("  A  small  colIcctMn 
of  Slavonic-Servian  songs  of  the  common  people  "),  contaimns  a 
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iwdni  lyric  aongi,  rang  by  the  peasant  women  of  Servia,  and 
six  poems  about  heroes,  or  as  the  Servians  call  them  Yunachke 
ptsme,  which  are  generally  recited  by  the  blind  bards  or  by 
peasants.  From  that  time  Katajich's  literary  activity  moved 
on  two  parallel  lines:  to  give  scientific  justification  and  founda- 
tion to  the  adoption  of  the  vernacular  Servian  as  the  literary 
language;  and,  by  collecting  and  publishing  national  songs, 
lollt-lore,  proverbs,  &c,  to  show  the  richness  of  the  Servian 
people's  poetical  and  intellectual  gifts,  and  the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  the  Servian  language.  By  his  reform  of  the  Servian 
alphabet  and  orthography,  his  Servian  grammar  and  his 
Servian  dictionary,  he  established  the  fact  that  the  Servian 
language  contains  thirty  distinct  sounds,  for  six  d  which  the 
Old  Slavonic  alphabet  bad  no  special  letters.  He  introduced 
new  letters  for  those  special  sounds,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
out  of  the  Old  Slavonic  alphabet  eighteen  letters  for  which 
the  Servian  langtuge  bad  no  use.  This  reform  was  stren- 
uously opposed  by  the  church  and  many  conservative  authors, 
who  went  so  far  as  to  induce  the  Servian  governnaent  to 
prohibit  the  printing  of  books  in  new  letters,  a  prohibition 
removed  in  1859.  Karajich's  alphabet  facilitated  his  reform  of 
orthography,  his  principle  being:  virile  as  you  speak,  and  nod  as 
it  is  writttn  I  Hardly  any  other  language  in  the  civilized  world 
bas  such  a  simple,  logical,  scientific  spelling  system  and  ortho- 
iraphy  as  the  Servian  has  in  Karajich's  system.  His  first  gram- 
natical  essay  was  published  in  Vienna  in  1814,  Pismenitsa 
ierbskoga  yaiia  po  tnoru  prosUga  naroda  ("  The  gmmmar  of 
he  Servian  language  as  spoken  by  the  common  people  "). 
\n  improved  edition  appeared  in  Vienna  in  1818,  together  with 
lis  great  work  Srpski  Ryctinik  (Lexicon  Setbico-Cermanico- 
^tinum).  This  dictionary — containing  26,370  words — was 
ull  of  important  contributions  to  folk-lore,  as  Karajich  never 
nisscd  an  opportunity  to  add  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  the 
'escription  of  tbe  national  customs  or  popular  beliefs  connected 
dth  it.  A  new  edition  of  his  dictionary,  containing  46,370 
rords,  was  published  at  Vienna  in  1852.  Meanwhile  he  gave 
imself  earnestly  to  the  work  of  collecting  the  "  creations  of  the 
lind  of  the  Servian  common  people."  He  travelled  through 
ervian  countries  (Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Montenegro, 
>almatla,  Syrmia,  Croatia),  and  the  result  was  shown  in  a 
irgely  augmented  edition  of  his  Srpske  Ifarodne  Pytsme,  of 
hich  the  first  three  volumes  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1825  and 
324,  the  fourth  volume  appearing  at  Vienna  in  1833.  Popular 
!orits  and  Enipnas  was  published  in  1821,  and  Seniart  f/alional 
roverbs  in  1836.  From  1826  to  1834  he  was  the  editor  of  an 
mual,  called  Danilsa  (The  Morning  Star),  which  he  filled  with 
iportant  contributions  concerning  the  ethnography  and  modem 
story  of  the  Servian  people.  In  18^  he  published  a  historical 
onograph,  liHosh  Obrenovick,  Prince  of  Servia;  in  1837,  in 
rnnan,  MorUenegro  and  ifontenegrins;  in  1867,  The  Servian 
rveming  Council  of  Slate.  He  supplied  Leopold  Ranke  with 
e  materials  for  bis  History  of  Use  Servian  Xtvolulion.  He  also 
inslated  the  New  Testament  into  Servian,  for  the  British  and 
reign  Bible  Sodety  (Vienna,  1847).  Karajich  died  in  Vienna 
the  6th  of  February  1864;  and  his  remains  were  transferred 
Belgrade  in  1897  with  great  solemnity  and  at  the  expense  of 
:  government  of  Servia.  (C.  Ml.) 

KARA-KALPAKS  ("  Black  Caps  "),  a  Mongolo-TaUr  people, 
ginally  dominant  along  the  east  coast  of  the  Aral  Sea,  where 
■y  still  number  some  thousands.  They  thus  form  geograpbi- 
ly  tbe  transition  between  tbe  northern  Kirghiz  and  the 
ithem  Turkomans.  Once  a  powerful  nation,  they  are 
ttered  for  the  most  part  in  Astrakhan,  Perm,  (Orenburg,  in 

Caucasian  province  of  Kuban,  and  in  Tobolsk,  Siberia, 
nbering  in  all  about  50,000.  These  emigrants  have  crossed 
ch  with  the  alien  populations  among  whom  they  have  settled; 

the  pure  type  on  the  Aral  Sea  are  a  tall  powoful  people, 
b  broad  flat  faces,  large  eyes,  short  noses  and  heavy  chins. 
•At  women  are  the  most  beautiful  in  Turkestan.  The  name 
'  Black  Caps"  is  given  them  in  allusion  to  their  high  sheep- 
I  hats.  They  are  a  peaceful  agricultural  folk,  who  have 
ered  much  bom  their  fierce  nomad  neighbours. 


KARAKORUM  (Turkish,  "  black  stone  dibris  "),  the  name  of 
two  cities  in  Mongolia.  One  of  these,  according  to  G.  Fotanin, 
was  the  capital  of  the  Uighur  kingdom  in  the  8th  century,  and  the 
other  was  in  tbe  I3tb  century  a  capital  of  the  steppe  monarchy 
of  Mongolia.  Tbe  same  name  seems  also  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  Khangai  range  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Orkhon.  (i)  The 
Uighur  Kadakoruu,  also  named  Mubalik  ("  bad  town  "),  was 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orkhon,  in  the  Talal-khain-dala 
steppe,  to  the  south-east  of  Ughei-nor.  It  was  deserted  after 
tbe  fall  of  tbe  Uighur  kingdom,  and  in  the  loth  century  Abaki, 
the  founder  of  the  Kliitan  kingdom,  planted  on  its  ruins  a 
stone  bearing  a  description  of  his  victories.  (2)  The  Mongolian 
Karakoruu  was  founded  at  the  birth  of  the  Mongolian  monarchy 
established  by  Jenghiz  Khan.  A  palace  for  the  khan  was  built 
in  it  by  Chinese  architects  in  1234,  and  its  walls  were  erected  in 
1235.  Piano  Carpini  visited  it  in  1246,  Rubruquis  in  1253^  and 
Marco  Polo  in  1275.  Later,  the  fourth  Mongolian  king,  Kublai, 
left  Karakorum,  in  order  to  reside  at  Kai-pin-fu,  near  Peking. 
When  the  khan  Arik-bog  declared  himself  and  Karakorum  inde- 
pendent of  Kublai-Khan,  the  latter  besieged  Karakorum,  took 
it  by  famine,  and  probably  laid  it  waste  so  thoroughly  that  the 
town  was  afterwards  forgotten. 

The  exact  sites  of  the  two  Mongolian  capitals  were  only  estab- 
lished in  1889-1801.  S)zH.YaklTkeBoekof  Marco  Polo,  1871) 
was  the  first  to  dblinguish  two  cities  of  this  name.  The  Russian 
traveller  Paderin  in  187 1  visited  the  Uighur  capital  (see  Tckks), 
named  now  by  the  Mongols  Kara  Balghasun  ("  black  city  ")  or 
Khara-kherem  ("  black  wall  "),  of  which  only  the  wall  and  a 
tower  are  in  existence,  while  the  streets  and  ruins  outside  tbe 
wall  are  seen  at  a  distance  of  i)  m.  Paderin's  belief  that  this 
was  the  old  Mongol  capital  has  been  shown  to  be  incorrect.  As  to 
the  Mongolian  Karakorum,  it  is  identified  by  several  authorities 
with  a  site  on  which  towards  the  close  of  tbe  i6th  century  the 
Buddhist  monastery  of  Erdeni  Tsu  was  built.  This  monastery 
lies  about  25  m.  south  by  east  of  the  Ui^ur  capital  North 
and  north-east  of  the  monastery  are  ruins  of  ancient  buildings. 
Professor  D.  Pozdn£ev,  who  visited  Erdeni  Tsu  for  a  second  time 
in  i8g2,  stated  that  the  earthen  wall  surrounding  the  monastery 
might  well  be  part  of  the  wall  of  the  old  city.  The  proper  posi- 
tion of  the  two  Katakorums  was  determined  by  the  expedition 
of  N,.Yadrintsev  in  1889,  and  the  two  expeditions  of  tbe  Helsing- 
fors  Ugro-Finnish  society  (1890)  and  the  Russian  academy  of 
science,  under  Dr  W.  Radlov  (1891),  which  were  sent  out  to 
study  Yadrintsev's  discovery. 

See  Works  (Trudy)  of  Ike  Orkhon  Exfedilion  (St  Petenbuijg,  1892): 
Yule's  Marco  Polo,  edition  revised  by  Henri  Cordicr  (of  Paris),  vol.  L 
ch.  xlVi.  (London,  1903).  Cordier  confines  the  use  of  Karakorum 
to  the  Mongol  capital;  Pozdn£cv,  Morteolia  and  the  Montols,  vol.  i. 
(St  Petersburg,  1096);  C.  W.  Campbcil,  "  Journeys  in  Mongolia," 
Geog,  Journ.  vol.  xx.  (1903),  with  map.  CampbeH's  report  was 
printed  as  a  parliamentary  paper  (CAina  No,  i,  1904). 

KARA-KUL,  the  name  of  two  lakes  ("  Great "  and  "  Little  ") 
of  Russian  Turkestan,  in  the  province  of  Ferghana,  and  on 
the  Pamir  plateau.  Great  Kara-kul,  12  m.  long  and  20  m. 
wide  (iormerly  much  larger),  is  under  39°  N.,  to  the  south  of  the 
Trans-Alai  range,  and  lies  at  an  altitude  of  r3,2oo  ft.;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains,  and  is  reached  from  the  north  over 
the  Kyzyl-art  pass  (14,015  ft.).  A  peninsula  projecting  from 
the  south  shore  and  an  island  off  the  north  shore  divide  it  into 
two  basins,  a  smaller  eastern  one  which  is  shallow,  4a  to  63  ft., 
and  a  larga  western  one,  which  baa  depths  of  726  to  756  ft. 
It  has  no  drainage  outlet.  Little  Kara-kul  lies  in  the  north- 
east Pamir,  or  Sarikol,  north-west  of  the  Mustagh-ata  peak 
(25,850  ft.),  at  an  altitude  of  12,700  ft.  It  varies  in  depth  from 
79  ft.  in  the  soutfa.to  50  to  70  ft.  in  the  middle,  and  1000  ft,  or 
more  in  tbe  north.  It  is  a  moraine  lake;  and  a  stream  of  the 
same  name  flows  through  it,  but  is  named  Chez  in  its  farther 
course  towards  Kashgar  in  East  Turkestan. 

KARA-KUM  ("  Black  Sands  "),  a  flat  desert  in  Russian  Central 
Asia.  It  extends  to  nearly  110,000  sq.  m.,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  N.W.  by  the  Dst-urt  plateau,  between  the  Sea  of  Aral  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  N.E.  by  tbe  Amu-darya,  on  tbe  S.  by 
the  Turkoman  oases,  and  on  the  W.  it  nearly  reaches  the  Caspian 
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Sea.  Only  part  of  this  surface  is  covered  with  sand.  There 
are  broad  expanses  (,laiyrs)  of  clay  soil  upon  which  water  accu- 
mulates in  the  spring;  in  the  summer  these  are  muddy,  but  later 
quite  dry,  and  merely  a  few  Solanaceae  and  bushes  grow  on 
them.  There  is  also  skor,  similar  to  the  above  but  encrusted  with 
salt  and  gypsum,  and  relieved  only  by  Solanaceae  along  their 
borders.  The  remainder  is  occupied  with  sand,  which,  accord- 
ing to  V.  Mainov,  assumes  five  difTcrent  forms,  (i)  Barkham, 
chiefly  in  the  east,  which  are  mounds  of  loose  sand,  15  to  35  ft. 
high,  hoof-shaped,  having  their  gently  sloping  convex  sides 
turned  towards  the  prevailing  winds,  and  a  concave  side,  jo"  to 
40*  steep,  on  the  opposite  slope,  lliey  are  disposed  in  groups 
or  chains,  and  the  winds  drive  them  at  an  average  rate  of  20  ft. 
annually  towards  the  south  and  south-east.  Some  grass  (Stipa 
ptnnata)  and  bushes  of  saksaul  (Haloxylon  ammodendron)  and 
other  steppe  bushes  {e.g.  Caltigonium,  Halimodendron  and  Alra- 
phoxis)  grow  on  them."  (9)  Mounds  of  sand,  of  about  the  same 
size,  but  irregular  in  shape  and  of  a  slightly  firmer  consistence, 
mostly  bearing  the  same  bushes,  and  also  A  rttmisia  and  Tamarix; 
they  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  east  and  south.  (3)  A  sandy 
desert,  slightly  undulating,  and  covered  in  spring  with  grass  and 
flowers  (e.g.  tulips,  Rheum,  various  Umbelliferae),  which  are  soon 
burned  by  the  sun;  they  cover  very  large  spaces  in  the  south- 
east. (4)  Sands  disposed  in  waves  from  50  to  70  ft.,  and  occa- 
sionally up  to  100  ft.  high,  at  a  distance  of  from  aoo  to  400  ft. 
from  each  other;  they  cover  the  central  portion,  and  their  vege- 
tation is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  division.  (5) 
Dunes  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  composed  of  moving  sands, 
35  to  80  ft.  high  and  devoid  of  vegetation, 

A  typical  feature  of  the  Kara-kum  is  the  number  of  "  old 
liver  beds,"  which  may  have  been  either  channels  of  tributaries 
of  the  Amu  and  other  rivets  or  depressions  which  contained 
elongated  salt  lakes.  Water  is  only  found  in  wells,  10  to  90  m. 
apart — sometimes  as  much  as  100  m. — which  are  dug  in  the 
takyrs  and  give  saline  water,  occasionally  unfit  to  drink,  and  in 
pools  of  rain-water  retained  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  takyrs. 
The  population  of  the  Kara-kum,  consisting  of  nomad  Kirghiz 
and  Turkomans,  is  very  small.  The  region  in  the  north  of  the 
province  of  Syr-darya,  between  Lake  Aral  and  Lake  Cbalkar- 
teniz,  is  also  called  Kara-kum.  (P.  A.  K. ;  J.  T.  Be.) 

KARAMAN  (anc.  Laranda;  a  name  still  used  by  the  Christian 
inhabitants),  a  town  in  the  Konia  vilayet  of  Asia  Minor,  situated 
in  the  plain  north  of  Mount  Taurus.  Pop.  8000.  It  has  few 
industries  and  little  trade,  but  the  medieval  walls,  well  preserved 
casLle  and  mosques  are  interesting,  and  the  old  Seljuk  nudresse, 
or  college,  is  a  beautiful  building.  Karaman  is  connected  with 
Konia  by  railway,  having  a  station  on  the  first  section  of  the 
Bagdad  railway.  Ijttlc  is  known  of  its  ancient  history  except 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  Perdiccas  about  321  B.C.,  and  after- 
wards became  a  scat  of  Isaurian  pirates.  It  was  bccupied 
by  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1190;  in  2466  it  was  captured  by 
Mahommed  II.,  and  in  i486  by  Bayezid  IL 
'  KARAIIAIIIA,  formerly  an  independent  inland  province  in 
the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  named  after  Karaman,  the  son  of  an 
Armenian  convert  to  Islam,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Ala 
ed-Din  Kaikobad,  the  Seljuk  sultan  of  Rum,  and  was  granted 
Laranda  in  fief,  and  made  governor  of  Selefke,  i»3-t245.  The 
name  Karaman  is,  however,  Turkoman  and  that  of  a  powerful 
trilx,  settled  apparently  near  Laranda.  The  Armenian  convert 
must  have  been  adopted  into  this.  On  the  collapse  of  the  Seljuk 
empire,  Karaman's  grandson,  Mahmud,  1279-1319,  founded  a 
state,  which  included  Famphylia,  Lycaonia  and  lai;ge  parts  of 
Cilicia,  Cappadoda  and  Phrygia.  Its  capital,  Ijiranda,  super- 
seded Konia.  This  state  was  frequently  at  war  with  the  kings 
of  Lesser  Armenia,  the  Lusignan  princes  of  Cyprus  and  the 
knights  of  Rhodes.  It  was  also  engaged  in  a  long  struggle  for 
supremacy  with  the  Osmanli  Turks,  which  only  ended  in  X472, 
when  it  was  definitely  annexed  by  Mahommed  II.  The  Os- 
manlis  divided  Karamania  into  Kharij  north,  and  Ichili  south,  of 
the  Taurus,  and  restored  Konia  to  its  metropolitan  position.  The 
name  Karamania  is  now  often  given  by  geographers  to  Ichili 
only:  but  so  far  as  it  has  had  any  exact  significance  in  modern 


times,  it  has  stood  for  the  whole  province  of  Konia.  Before  the 
present  provincial  division  was  made  (1864),  Karamania  wis 
the  eyalet  of  which  Konia  was  the  capital,  and  it  did  not  extend 
to  the  sea,  the  whole  littoral  from  Adalia  eastward  being  under 
the  pasha  of  Adana.  Nevertheless,  in  Levantine  popular  usage 
at  the  present  day,  "  Karamania "  signifie*  the  coast  from 
Adalia  to  Messina.  (D.  C.  H.) 

KARAMNA8A,  a  river  of  northern  India,  tributary  to  the 
Ganges  on  its  right  bank,  forming  the  boundary  between  Bengal 
and  the  United  Provinces.  The  name  means  "  destroyer  of 
religious  merit,"  which  is  explained  by  more  than  one  legend. 
To  this  day  all  high<aste  Hindus  have  to  be  carried  over  without 
being  defiled  by  the  touch  of  its  waters. 

KARA  MUSTAFA  (d.  1683),  Turkish  vizier,  sumamed  "  Met- 
zifunli,"  was  a  son  of  Uruj  Bey,  a  notable  Sipahi  of  Merzifnn 
(Marsovan),  and  brother-in-law  to  Ahmed  Kupnii,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  grand  vizier  in  1676,  after  having  for  some  yean 
held  the  office  of  Kaimmakam  or  hcum  launs.  His  greed  and 
ostentation  were  equalled  by  his  incapacity,  and  he  behaved 
with  characteristic  insolence  to  the  foreign  ambassadors,  from 
whom  he  extorted  large  bribes.  After  conducting  a  campaign 
in  Poland  which  terminated  unfortunately,  he  gave  a  ready 
response  to  the  appeal  for  aid  made  by  the  Hungarians  under 
Imre  Thfikaly  (f.i.)  when  they  rose  against  Austria,  his  hope 
being  to  form  out  of  the  Habsburg  dominions  a  Mussulman  em- 
pire of  the  West,  of  which  he  should  be  the  sultan.  The  plan 
was  foiled  in  part  by  his  own  lack  of  military  skill,  but  chiefly 
through  the  heroic  resistance  of  Vienna  and  its  timely  relief  by 
John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  Kara  Mustafa  paid  for  ha 
defeat  with  his  life;  he  was  beheaded  at  Belgrade  in  1683  and 
his  head  was  brought  to  the  sultan  on  a  silver  dish. 

Another  Kaka  MusTAra  Pasha  (d.  1643),  who  figures  in 
Turkish  history,  was  by  birth  a  Hungarian,  who  was  enrolled 
In  the  Janissaries,  rose  to  be  Kapudan  Pasha  under  Mnrad  IV., 
and  after  the  capture  of  Bagdad  was  made  grand  vizier.  He 
was  severe,  but  just  and  impartial,  and  strove  to  effect  necessary 
reforms  by  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  Janissaries,  improving 
the  coinage,  and  checking  the  state  expenditure.  But  the  dis- 
content of  the  Janissaries  led  to  his  dismissal  and  death  in  1643. 

KARAMZIN.  NIKOLAI  HIKHAILOVICH  (1765-1826),  Rus- 
sian historian,  critic,  novelist  and  poet,  was  bom  at  the  villa^ai 
Mikhailovka,  in  the  government  of  Orenburg,  and  not  at  Siot- 
birsk  as  many  of  his  English  and  German  biographer* inconcctly 
state,  on  the  ist  of  December  (old  style)  1765.    His  father  was  an 
ofiicer  in  the  Russian  army,  of  Tatar  extraction.     He  was  sens 
to  Moscow  to  study  under  Professor  Schaden,  whence  he  after- 
wards removed  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  made  the  acqouat- 
ance  of  Dmitriev,  a  Russian  poet  of  some  merit,  and  occupied 
himself  with  translating  essays  by  foreign  writers  into  bis  Exative 
language.     After  residing  some  time  at  St  Peterabui^g,  he  watt 
to  Simbirsk,  where  he  lived  in  retirement  till  induced  to  revisit 
Moscow.    There,  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  aadety  of 
learned  men,  be  again  betook  liiinself  to  literary  worli.    In  1789 
he  resolved  to  travel,  and  visited  Germany,  France,  Switxedani 
and  England.     On  his  return  he  published  his  tellers  of  a  Rmsyicx 
Traveller,  which  met  with  great  success.     These  letters  were  first 
printed  in  the  Moscow  Journal,  which  he  edited,  but  wcie  after- 
wards collected  and  issued  in  six  volumes  (1797-1801).    In  the 
same  periodical  Karamzin  also  published  translations  of  some  ct 
the  tales  of  Marmontel,  and  some  original  stories,  among  whi<!t 
may  be  mentioned  foor  Lisa  and  Natalia  tke  Boyar't  Darngku-^ 
In  1794  and  1795  Karamzin  abandoned  his  literary  journal,  ar  1 
published  a  miscellany  in  two  volumes,  entitled  AgUxia,  in  irbic.i 
appeared,  among  other  things,  "  The  Island  of  Bomholm  "  ar  t 
"  Ilia Mouromctz,"astory  based  upon theadventurcsof  the  wv  -- 
known  hero  of  many  a  Russian  legend.    In  1797-1 799  be  isscci 
another  miscellany  or  poetical  almanac,  Tit  Aonidct,  in  c: — 
junction  with  Derzh4vitt  and  Dmitriev.    In  1798  he  compiieU 
The  Pantheon,  a  collection  of  pieces  from  the  works  of-  tbe  rcos: 
celebrated  authors  ancient  and  modem,  translated  i2>to  Russ'  -> 
Many  of  his  lighter  productions  were  subsequently  printed  "• 
him  in  a  volume  entitled  ily  Trifta.   In  1802  and  iSotj  ELnnnuia 
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edited  the  journal  the  Emopean  Messenfor.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  pubUcation  of  this  work  that  he  realized  whei« 
his  strength  lay,  and  commenced  his  Hulory  of  Ike  Russian 
■  Empire.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  task,  he  secluded  himself 
for  two  years;  and,  on  the  cause  of  his  retirement  becoming 
known  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  Karamzin  was  invited  to 
Tver,  where  be  read  to  the  empetor  the  first  eight  volumes 
of  his  history.'  In  1816  he  removed  to  Si  Petersburg,  where  he 
spent  the  happiest  days  of  his  life,  enjoying  the  favour  of 
Alexander,  and  submitting  to  him  the  sheets  of  his  great  work, 
which  the  emperor  read  over  with  him  in  the  gardens  ol  the 
palace  of  Tzarskot  Selo.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  carry 
his  work  further  than  the  eleventh  volume,  terminating  it  at 
the  accession  of  Michael  Romanov  in  1613.  He  died  on  the 
3ind  of  May  (old  style)  1826,  in  the  Taurida  palace.  A 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Simhink  in  1845. 

As  an  historian  Karamzin  has  deservedly  a  very  high  reputation. 
Till  the  appearance  of  his  work  little  had  been  done  in  this  direction 
in  Russia.  The  preceding  attempt  of  Tatistchev  was  merely  a  rough 
sketch,  inelegant  in  style,  and  without  the  true  spirit  of  critictfim. 
Karamzin  was  most  industrious  in  accumulating  materials,  and  the 
notes  to  his  volumes  are  mines  of  curious  information.  The  style 
of  his  history  is  elegant  and  flowing,  modelled  rather  upon  the 
easy  sentences  of  the  French  prose  writers  Chan  the  long  periodical 
paragraphs  of  the  old  Slavonic  school.  Perhaps  Karamzin  may 
justly  be  censured  for  the  false  gloss  and  romantic  air  thrown  over 
the  early  Russian  annals,  concealing  the  coarseness  and  cruelty  of 
the  native  manners;  in  this  respect  he  reminds  us  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  whose  writings  were  at  this  time  creating  a  great  sensation 
throughout  Europe,  and  probably  had  their  influence  upon  him. 
Karamzin  appears  openly  as  the  panegyrist  of  the  autocracy ;  indeed, 
his  work  has  been  styled  the  "  Epic  of  Despotism."  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  avow  his  admiration  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  considers 
him  and  his  grandfather  Ivan  111.  as  the  builders  up  of  Russian 
greatness,  a  glory  which  in  his  earlier  writings,  perhaps  at  that  time 
more  under  the  influence  of  Western  ideas,  he  had  assigned  to  Peter 
the  Great.  In  the  battle-pieces  (e.g.  the  description  of  the  field  of 
Koulikovo,  the  taking  of  Kazan,  &c.)  we  find  considerable  powers 
of  description;  and  the  characters  of  many  of  the  chief  personages 
in  the  Russian  annals  are  drawn  in  firm  and  bold^  lines.  As  a  cntic 
Karamzin  was  of  great  service  to  his  country;  in  fact  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  review  and  essay  (in  the  Western 
style)  among  the  Russians. 

KARA  SEA.  a  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  demarcated,  and 
except  on  the  north-west  completely  enclosed,  by  NovayaZemlya, 
Vaygach  Island  and  the  Siberian  coast.  It  is  approached 
from  the  west  by  three  straits— Matochkin,  between  the  two 
islands  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  Kara  and  Yugor  to  the  north 
and  south  of  Vaygach  Island  respectively.  On  the  south- 
east Kara  Bay  penetrates  deeply  into  the  mainland,  and  to  the 
west  of  this  the  diort  Kara  river  enters  the  sea.  The  sea  is  all 
shallow,  the  deepest  parts  lying  off  Vaygach  Island  and  the 
northern  part  of  Novaya  Zemlya.  It  had  long  the  reputation 
of  being  almost  constantly  ice-bound,  but  after  the  Norwegian 
captain  Johannesen  had  demonstrated  its  accessibility  in  1869, 
and  Nordenskiald  had  crossed  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  in 
1875,  it  was  considered  by  many  to  offer  a  possible  trade  route 
between  European  Russia  and  the  north  of  Siberia.  But  the 
open  season  is  in  any  case  very  short,  and  the  western  straits 
are  sometimes  icebound  during  the  entire  year. 

KARASU-BilZAR,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Crimea  and  govern- 
ment of  Taurida,  in  4$'  i'  N-  »"<•  34°  »«'  E..  »S  «»•  E.N.E.  of 
Simferopol.  Pop.  (1897),  u,96t,  consisting  of  Tatars,  Arme- 
nians, Greeks,  Qaraitc  jews,  and  about  aoo  so-called  Krym- 
chaki,  i.e.  Jews  who  have  adopted  the  Tatar  language  and 
dress,  and  who  live  chiefly  by  making  morocco  leather  goods, 
knives,  embroidery  and  so  forth.  The  site  is  low,  but  the  town 
is  surrounded  by  hills,  which  afford  protection  from  the  north 
wind.  The  dirty  streets  full  of  petty  traders,  the  gloomy  bazaar 
with  its  multitude  of  tiny  shops,  the  market  squares,  the  blind 
alleys,  the  Utile  gates  in  the  dead  courtyard  walls,  all  give  the 
place  the  stamp  of  a  Tatar  or  Turkish  town.  Placed  on  the 
high  road  between  Simferopol  and  Kerch,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  rich  in  com  land,  vineyards  and  gardens,  Karasu-Bazar 
used  to  be  a  chief  seat  of  commercial  activity  in  the  Crimea;  but 
it  is  giadoaOy  declining  in  importance,  though  still  a  considerable 
centre  for  the  export  of  fruit. 


The  caves  of  Akkaya  close  by  gjve  Evidence  of  early  occupation 
of  the  spot.  When  in  I^i6  Khan  Feta  Ghirai  was  driven  by 
the  Russians  from  Bakhchi-sarai  he  settled  at  Karasu-Bazar, 
but  next  year  the  town  was  captured,  plundered  and  burned  by 
the  Russians. 

KARATBOBIN,  a  country  of  Central  Asia,  subject  to  Bokhara, 
and  consisting  of  a  highland  district  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Samarkand  and  Ferghana  (Khokand),  on  the  E.  by  Ferghana,  on 
the  S.  by  Darvaz,  and  on  the  W.  by  Hissar  and  other  Bokharian 
provinces.  The  plateau  is  traversed  by  thcSurkhabor  Vakhsh,a 
right-hand  tributary  of  the  Amu-darya  (Oxus).  On  the  N. border 
run  the  Hissar  and  Zarafshan  mountains,  and  on  the  S.  border 
the  Peter  I.  (Periokhtan)  range  (24,900  ft.).  The  area  is  8000 
sq.  m.  and  the  population  about  60,000-five-sixths  Tajiks,  the 
rest  Kara-kirghiz.  With  the  neighbouring  lands  Karateghin  has 
no  communication  except  during  summer,  that  is,  from  May  to 
September.  The  winter  climate  is  extremely  sevete;snow  begins 
to  fall  in  October  and  it  is  May  before  it  disappears  During  the 
warmer  months,  however,  the  mountain  sides  are  richly  clothed 
with  the  foliage  of  maple,  mountain  ash,  apple,  pear  and  walnut 
trees;  the  orchards  furnish,  not  only  apples  and  pears,  but 
peaches,  cherries,  mulberries  and  apricots;  and  the  farmers  grow 
sufRcient  corn  to  export.  Both  cattle  and  horses  are  of  a  small 
and  hardy  breed.  Rough  woollen  cloth  and  mohair  arc  woven  by 
the  natives,  who  also  make  excellent  fire-arms  and  other  weapons. 
Gold  is  found  in  various  places  and  there  Ure  salt-pits  in  the  moun- 
tains. The  chief  town,  Harm  or  Garm,  is  a  place  of  some  3000 
inhabitants,  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Surkhab. 

The  native  princes,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  were  till  1868  practically  independent,  though 
their  allegiance  was  claimed  in  an  ineffective  way  by  Khokand, 
but  eventually  Bokhara  took  advantage  of  their  intestine  feuds 
to  secure  their  real  submission  in  1877. 

KARAULI,  or  Kekowue,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the 
Rajputana  agency.  Area,  1241  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  156,786; 
estimated  revenue  about  £330,000.  Almost  the  entire  territory 
is  composed  of  hills  and  broken  ground,  but  there  are  no  lofty 
peaks,  the  highest  having  an  elevation  of  less  than  1400  ft.  above 
sca-levcl.  The  Chambal  river  flows  along  the  south-east  boundary 
of  the  state.  Iron  ore  and  building  stone  comprise  the  mineral 
resources.  Tie  prevailing  agriculttiral  products  are  millets, 
which  form  the  staple  food  of  the  people.  The  only  manufactures 
consist  of  a  little  weaving,  dyeing,  wood-turning  and  stone- 
cutting.  The  principal  imports  are  piece  goods,  salt,  sugar, 
cotton,  buffaloes  and  bullocks;  the  exports  rice  and  goats.  The 
feudal  aristocracy  of  the  state  consists  of  Jadu  Rajputs  connected 
with  the  ruling  bouse.  They  pay  a  tribute  in  lieu  of  constant 
military  service,  but  in  case  of  emergency  oron  occasions  of  state 
display  they  are  bound  to  attend  on  the  chief  with  their  retainers. 
The  maharaja  is  the  head  of  the  clan,  which  claims  descent  from 
Krishna.  Maharaja  Bhanwar  Pal  Deo,  who  was  bom  in  1862 
and  succeeded  in  1866,  was  appointed  G.C.I.E.  in  1S97,  pnthc 
occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  diamond  jubilee. 

The  town  of  Kakauu  had  a  population  in  1901  of  23,482.  It 
dates  from  1348,  and  is  well  situated  in  a  position  naturally 
defended  by  ravines  on  the  north  and  east,  while  it  is  further 
protected  by  a  great  wall.  The  palace  of  the  maharaja  is  a 
handsome  block  of  buildings  dating  mainly  from  the  middle 
of  the  i8th  century. 

KAREN,  one  of  the  chief  hill  races  of  Burma.  The  Karens 
inhabit  the  central  Pegu  Voma  range,  forming  the  watershed 
between  the  Sittang  and  Irrawaddy  rivers,  the  Paunglanng 
range  between  the  Sittang  and  the  Salwecn,  and  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Atakan  Yoma  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Irra- 
waddy delta.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Chinese  tribes  driven  southwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  Shan 
races,  before  they  were  again  made  to  retire  into  the  hills  by  the 
expansion  of  the  M6n  power.  Their  own  traditions  ascribe  their 
original  home  to  the  west  of  the  sandy  desert  of  Gobi  stretching 
between  China  and  Tibet.  According  to  the  census  of  1901  they 
numbered  in  all  727,23s  persons  within  British  India,  divided 
into  the  Sgaw,  86,434,  the  Pwo,  174,070,  and  the  Bghai,  4936, 
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while  457,355  ate  retutned  as  "  nnspedfied."  The  Sgav  and 
Pwo  are  collectively  known  as  the  "  White  Kaiens,"  and.  chiefly 
inhabit  British  territory.  They  talie  their  name  from  the  colour 
of  theirdothes.  The  Bghai,  or  '*  Red  Karens,"  whoaresupposed 
by  some  to  be  an  entirely  distinct  race,  chiefly  inhabit  the 
independent  hill  state  of  Karen-oi  ({.«.)•  The  Karen  is  of  a 
squarcr  build  than  the  Burman,  his  skin  is  fairer,  and  he  has  mote 
of  the  Mongolian  obliquity  of  the  eyes.  In  character  also  the 
people  differ  from  the  Burmese.  They  are  singularly  devoid  of 
humour,'  they  are  stolid  and  cautious,  and  lack  altogether  the 
light  gaiety  and  fascination  of  the  Burmese.  They  arc  noted  for. 
truthfulness  and  chastity,  but  arc  dirty  and  addicted  to  drink. 
The  White  Karens  furnish  perhaps  the  most  notable  instance 
of  conversion  to  Christianity  of  any  native  race  in  the  British 
empire.  Prepared  by  prophecies  current  among  them,  and  by 
curious  traditions  of  a  biblical  flavour,  in  addition  to  their  an- 
tagonism to  the  dominant  Buimese,  they  embraced  with  fervour 
the  new  creed  brought  to  them  by  the  missionaries,  so  that  out 
of  the  147,525  Christians  in  Burma  according  to  the  census  of 
1901  upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  were  Karens.  The  Red 
Karens  differ  considerably  from  the  White  Katens.  They  are 
the  wildest  and  most  lawlessof  theso-calledKatentribcs.  Every 
male  belonging  to  the  clan  used  to  have  the  rising  sun  tattooed 
in  bright  vermilion  00  his  back.  The  men  are  small  and  wizened, 
but  athletic,  and  have  broad  reddish-brown  faces.  Their  dress 
consists  of  a  short  pair  .of  breeches,  usually  of  a  reddish  colour, 
with  black  and  white  stripes  interwoven  perpendicularly  or  like 
a  tartan,  and  a  handkerchief  is  tied  round  the  head.  The  Karen 
language  is  tonal,  and  belongs  to  the  Siamese-Chinese  branch  pf 
the  Indo-Chinese  family. 
.  Sec  D.  M.  Smeaton,  The  Loyal  Karens  ofBtirma  (1887);  J.  Nisbet, 
Burma  under  British  Ride  (looi);  M.  and  B.  Ferrars,  BHrma  (1900); 
and  O'Connor  Scott,  The  Silken  East  (1904).  U-  G.  Sc.) 

RARBH-HI,  the  country  of  the  Red  Kaiens,  a  collection  of 
small  states,  formerly  independent,  but  now  feudatory  to  Burma. 
It  is  situated  approximately  between  18°  50'  and  19°  55'  N.  and 
between  97°  10'  and  97°  50'  E.  The  tract  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Shan  states  of  Mdng  Pai,  Hsatung  and  Mawkmai;  on  the 
£.  by  Siaih;  on  the  S.  by  the  Fapun  district  of  Lower  Burma; 
and  on  the  W.  a  stretch  of  mountainous  country,  inhabited  by 
the  Bre  and  various  other  small  tribes,  formerly  in  a  state  of 
independence,  divides  it  from  the  districts  of  Toungoo  and 
Yamethin.  It  is  divided  in  a  general  way  into  eastern  and 
western  Katen-ni;  the  former  consisting  of  one  state,  Gantara- 
wadi,  with  an  approximate  area  of  2500  sq.  m.;  the  latter  of 
the  four  small  states  of  Kyebogyi,  area  about  350  sq.  m.;  Baw- 
lake,  too  sq.  m.;  Nammekon,  50  sq.  m.;  and  Naungpale,  about 
30  sq.  m.  The  small  states  of  western  Kaien-ni  were  formerly 
all  subject  to  Bawlake,  but  the  subordination  has  now  ceased. 
Karen-ni  consists  of  two  widely  differing  tracts  of  country,  which 
roughly  mark  now,  and  formerly  actually  did  mark,  the  division 
into  east  and  west.  Gantarawadi  has,  however,  encroached 
westwards  beyond  the  boundaries  which  nature  would  assign  to 
it.  The  first  of  these  two  divisions  is  the  southern  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Hpilu,  or  Balu  stream,  an  open,  fairly  level  plain, 
well  watered  and  in  some  parts  swampy.  The  second  division 
is  a  series  of  chains  of  hills,  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  through 
which  run  the  two  main  rivers,  the  Salwcen  and  the  Pawn,  and 
their  feeder  streams.  Many  of  the  latter  are  dried  up  in  the  hot 
season  and  only  flow  freely  during  the  rains.  The  whole  country 
being  hilly,  the  most  conspicuous  ridge  is  that  lying  between  the 
Pawn  and  the  Salween,  which  has  an  average  altitude  of  5000  ft. 
It  is  crossed  by  several  tracks,  passable  for  pack-animals,  the 
most  in  use  being  the  road  between  Sawlon,  the  capital  of  Gantara- 
wadi and  Man  Mail.  The  principal  peak  east  of  the  Salween  is 
on  the  Loi  Lan  ridge,  7x09  ft.  above  mean  sea-level.  Parts  of 
this  ridge  form  the  boundary  between  eastern  Karcn-ni  and 
Mawkmai  on  the  west  and  Siam  on  the  east.  It  falls  away 
lapidly  to  the  south,  and  at  Pang  Salang  is  crossed  at  a  height 
of  3300  ft.  by  the  road  from  Hsataw  to  Mchawnghsawn.  West  of 
the  Balu  valley  the  continuation  of  the  eastern  rim  uf  the  Myelat 
qlateau  rises  in  Loi  Nangpa  to  about  5000  ft.    The  Nam  Pawa 


is  a  large  river,  with  an  average  breadth  o{  loe  yd&,  tnt  it 
unnavigable  owing  to  its  rocky  bed.  Even  timber  cannot  be 
floated  down  it  without  theassistanceof  elephants.  TheSalneca 
throughout  Karen-ni  is  navigated  by  large  native  craft.  Its 
tributary,  the  Me  Pai,  on  the  eastern  bank,  is  navigable  as  [aru 
Mchawnghsawn  in  Siamese  territory.  The  Balu  stream  flows 
out  of  the  Inle  lake,  and  is  navigable  from  that  point  to  ckse  on 
Lawpita,  where  it  sinks  into  the  ground  in  a  marsh  or  succession 
of  funnel  holes.  Its  breadth  averages  50  yds.,  and  its  depth  is 
15  ft.  in  some  places. 

The  chief  tribes  are  the  Red  Karens  (24,043),  Bres  (3500),  and 
Padaungs  (1867).  Total  revenue,  Rs.  37,000.  An  agent  of  the 
British  government,  with  a  guard  of  military  police,  is  posted  at 
the  village  of  Loikaw.  Little  of  the  history  of  the  Red  Karens 
is  known;  but  it  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  that  Bawlake 
was  originally  the  chief'state  of  the  whole  country,  east  and  west, 
but  eastern  Karen-ni  under  Papaw-gyi  early  became  the  most 
powerful.  Slaving  raids  far  into  the  Shan  stales  brought  on 
invasions  from  Burma,  which,  however,  were  not  very  successfuL 
Eastern  Karen-ni  was  never  reduced  until  Sawlapaw,  having 
defied  the  British  government,  was  overcome  and  deposed  by 
General  CoUett  in  the  beginning  of  1889.  Sawlawi  was  then 
appointed  myoza,  and  received  a  sanad,  or  patent  of  appoint- 
ment, on  the  same  terms  as  the  chiefs  of  the  Shan  states.  The 
independence  of  the  Western  Karen-ni  slates  had  bcea 
guaranteed  by  the  British  government  in  a  treaty  with  King 
Mindon  in  1875.  They  were,  however,  formally  recognized  as 
feudatories  in  1892  and  were  presented  with  sanads  on  the  23rd 
of  January  of  that  year.  Gantarawadi  pays  a  regular  tribute  of 
Rs.  5000  yearly,  whereas  -these  chieflets  pay  an  annual  ludam, 
or  nunur,  of  about  Rs.  100.  They  are  forbidden  to  cany  out 
a  sentence  of  death  passed  on  a  criminal  without  the  sanction  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  southern  Shan  states,  but  otherwise 
retain  nearly  all  their  customary  law. 

Tin,  or  what  is  called  tin,  is  worked  in  Bawlake.  It  apoears, 
however,  to  be  very  impure.  It  if  worked  intermittently  by  white 
Karens  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hkcmapyu  stream.  Rubies, 
spinets  and  other  stones  are  found  in  the  upper  Tu  valley  and  in  the 
west  of  Nammekon  state,  but  they  are  of  inferior  quality'.  The 
trade  in  teak  is  the  chief  or  only  source  of  wealth  in  Karen-ni. 
The  largest  and  most  important  forests  are  those  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Salween.  Others  lie  on  both  banks  of  the  Nam  Pawn,  and 
in  western  Karen-ni  on  the  Nam  Tu.  The  yearly  out-turn  is 
estimated  at  over  20,000  logs,  and  forest  officers  have  estimated 
that  an  annual  out-lum  of  9000  logs  might  be  kept  up  witfaoat 
injury  to  the  forests.  Some  quantity  of  cutch  is  exported,  as  also 
stick-lac,  which  the  Red  Karens  graft  ao  as  to  foster  tne  producticm. 
Other  valuable  forest  produce  exists,  but  is  not  exported.  Rice, 
areca-nuts,  and  bctcl-vme  leaf  are  the  chief  agricultural  products. 
The  Red  Karen  women  weave  their  own  and  their  husbands' 
clothing.  A  characteristic  manufacture  is  the  fia-si  or  Kam  metal 
drum,  which  is  made  at  Ngwedaung.  These  drums  are  from  ai  to 
3  ft.  across  the  boss,  with  sides  of  about  the  same  depth.  The  soucd 
IS  out  of  proportion  to  the  metal  used,  and  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Shan  and  Burmese  gongs.  It  is  thought  that  Che  population  a< 
Karen-ni  is  steadily  decreasing.  "The  birth-rate  of  the  people  is 
considered  Co  exceed  the  death-rate  by  very  little,  and  the  Red 
Karen  habit  of  life  is  inost  unwholesome.  Numbers  have  enlisted 
in  the  Burma  police,  but  there  are  various  opinions  as  to  tlieir 
value.  (J.  G.  Sc.) 

RARIKAL,  >  French  settlement  in  India,  situated  00  the 
south-east  coast,  within  the  limits  of  Tanjoie  district,  irith  an 
area  of  53  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  {1901)  of  56,595.  The  site 
was  promised  to  the  French  by  the  Tanjore  raja  in  173S,  in 
return  for  services  rendered,  but  was  only  obtained  by  them  by 
force  in  1739.  It  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1760,  ratorcd 
in  1765,  again  taken  in  176^,  and  finally  restored  in  1817.  The 
town  is  neatly  built  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Cauvety,  and 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Ceylon,  exporting  rice  and  importing 
chiefly  European  articles  and  timber.  A  chef  ie  I'admiitUlrati^^ 
subordinate  to  the  government  at  Pondicherry,  is  in  cbarKC  of 
the  settlement,  and  there  is  a  tribunal  of  first  instance. 

KARU,  a  village  of  British  India,  in  the  Poona  district  of  tlie 
Bombay  presidency,  famous  for  its  rock  caves.  Pop.  (1901). 
903.  'The  great  cave  of  Karli  is  said  by  Fergusson  to  be  without 
exception  the  largest  and  finest  ekaitya  cave  in  India;  it  was 
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excavated  at  a  t!me  wlen  tie  style  rta  in  its  greatest  purity, 
and  is  splendidly  preserved.  The  great  ckaitya  hall  is  116  ft. 
long,  45  ft.  7  in.  wide,  and  about  46  ft.  high.  A  row  of  ornamental 
columns  rises  on  either  side  to  the  tibbed  teali  roof,  and  at  the 
far  end  of  the  nave  is  a  massive  iatoba.  Dating  from  the  l>egin- 
sing  of  the  Christian  era  or  earlier,  this  cave  has  a  wooden  roof, 
iriiich  repeats  the  pattern  of  the  walls,  and  which  Fergusson 
considers  to  be  part  of  the  original  design.  Since  wood  rapidly 
deteriorates  in  India  owing  to  the  cHmate  and  the  ravages  of 
white  ants,  the  state  of  preservation  of  this  roof  is  remarkable.  ' 
KARLOWRZ,  or  CAKLOWrrz  (Hungarian,  Karliao;  Croatian, 
Karlnci),  a  city  of  Croatia-SUvonia,  in  the  county  of  Syrmia; 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  on  the  railway  from  Feter- 
wardein,  6  m.  N.W.  to  Belgrade.  Pop.  (1900),  5643.  Kar- 
lovtitz  is  the  seat  of  an  Orthodox  metropolitan,  and  has  several 
churches  and  schools,  and  a  hospital.  The  fruit-farms  and 
vineyards  of  the  Fru£ka  Gora,  a  range  of  hills  to  the  south,  yield 
excellent  plum  brandy  and  red  wine.  An  obelisk  at  Slankamcn, 
13  m.  E.  by  S.,  commemorates  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  Louis 
of  Baden,  in  1691.  The  treaty  of  Karlowitz,  between  Austria, 
Turkey,  Poland  and  Venice,  was  concluded  in  1699;  in  X84&- 
1849  the  city  was  the  headquarters  of  Servian  opposition  to 
Hungary.  It  was  included,  until  1881,  in  the  Military  Frontier. 
KARLSKRONA  [Carlsckona,]  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  on  the 
Baltic  coast,  chief  town  of  the  district  {Ian)  of  Blekinge,  and  head- 
quarters of  the  Swedish  navy.  Pop.  (1900),  33,955.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  upon  islands  and  the  mainland,  290  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Stockholm  by  rail.  The  harbour  is  capacious  and  secure, 
with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels.  It  has 
three  entrances;  the  principal,  and  the  only  one  practicable  for 
large  vessels,  is  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  is  defended  by  two 
strong  forts,  at  Drottningskiir  on  the  island  of  Asp5,  and  on  the 
islet  of  Kungsholm.  The  dry  docks,  of  great  extent,  are  cut  out 
of  the  solid  granite.  There  is  slip-accommodation  for  large 
vessels.  Karlskrona  is  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Naval  Society,  and 
has  a  navy-arsenal  and  hospital,  and  naval  and  other  schools. 
Charles  XI.,  the  founder  of  the  town  as  naval  headquarters 
(1680),  is  commemorated  by  a  bronze  statue  (1897).  There  are 
factories  for  naval  equipments,  galvanized  metal  goods,  felt  hats, 
canvas,  leather  and  rice,  and  breweries  and  granite  quarries. 
Exports  arc  granite  and  timber;  imports,  coal,  Sour,  provisions, 
hides  and  machinery. 

KARLSRUHE,  or  Caslsxdbe,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of 
the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  33  m.  S.W.  of  Heidelberg,  on  the 
railway  Frankfort-on-Main-Basel,  and  39  m.  N.W.  of  Stuttgart. 
Pop.  (1895),  84,030;  (1905),  zix,20o.  It  stands  on  an  elevated 
plain,  5  m.  E.  of  the  Rhine  and  on  the  fringe  of  the  Hardtwald 
forest.  Karlsruhe  takes  its  name  from  Karl  Wilhelm,  margrave 
of  Baden,  who,  owing  to  disputes  with  the  citizens  of  Durlach, 
erected  here  in  1715  a  hunting  seat,  around  which  the  town  has 
been  biiilt.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  parks  and 
gardens.  The  palace  (Schloss),  built  in  1751-1776  on  the  site 
of  the  previous  erection  of  17x5,  is  a  plain  building  in  the  old 
French  style,  composed  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  presenting 
nothing  remarkable  except  the  octagon  tower  (Blcilurm),  from 
the  summit  of  which  a  splendid  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country  is  obtained,  and  the  marble  saloon,  in  which  the  meridian 
of  Cassini  was  fixed  or  dfawn.  In  front  of  the  palace  is  the 
Great  Circle,  a  semicircular  line  of  buildings,  containing  the 
government  olTiccs.  From  the  palace  the  principal  streets, 
fourteen  in  number,  radiate  in  the  form  of  an  expanded  fan,  in  a 
S.E.,  S.  and  S.W.  direction,  and  are  again  intersected  by  parallel 
streets.  This  fan-like  plan  of  the  older  city  has,  however,  been 
abandoned  in  the  more  modern  extensions.  Karlsruhe  has 
several  fine  public  squares,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Schlossplatz,  with  Schwanthaler's  statue  of  the  grand  duke 
Karl  Friedrich  in  the  centre,  and  market  square  (Markt- 
platz),  with  a  fountain  and  a  statue  of  Louis,  grand  duke  of 
Baden.  In  the  centre  of  the  Rondelplatz  is  an  obelisk  in  honour 
of  the  grand  duke  Karl  Wilhelm.  The  finest  street  is  the  Kaiser- 
strasse,  running  from  cast  to  west  and  having  a  length  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  and  a  tmiform  breadth  of  72  ft.    In  it  arc  several  of 


the  chief  public  buildings,  notably  the  teclinica]  bi^  school, 
the  arsenal  and  the  post  Office.  Among  other  notable  buildings 
are  the  town  hall;  the  theatre;  the  hall  of  representatives;  the 
mint;  the  joint  museum  of  the  grand-ducal  and  national  collec* 
tlons  (natural  history,  archaeology,  ethnology,  art  and  a  library 
of  over  150,000  volumes);  the  palace  of  the  heir-apparent,  a  late 
Renaissance  building  0(1891-1896;  the  imperial  bank  (1893);  the 
national  industrial  hall,  with  an  exhibition  of  machinery;  the  new 
Uw  courts;  and  the  hall  of  fine  arts,  which  shelters  a  good  picture 
gallery.  The  dty  has  six  Evangelical  and  four  Roman  Catholic 
Churches.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  are  the  Evangelical 
town  church,  the  burial-place  of  the  margraves  of  Baden;  the 
Christuskirche,  and  the  Bemharduskirche.  Karlsruhe  posaesses 
further  the  ZJihringen  museum  of  curiosities,  which  is  in  the  left 
wing  of  the  Schloss;  an  architectural  school  (1891) ;  industrial  art 
school  and  museum;  cadet  school  (1892);  botanical  and  electro- 
technical  institutes;  and  horticultural  and  agricultural  schools. 
(M  its  recent  public  monuments  may  be  mentioned  one  to  Joseph 
Victor  von  Scheffel  (1826-1886);  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
the  emperor  William  I.  (1896);  and  a  memorial  of  the  1870-71 
war.  Karlsruhe  is  the  headquarters  of  the  XIV.  German  army 
corps.  Since  1870  the  industry  of  the  city  has  grown  rapidly, 
as  well  as  the  city  itself.  There  are  large  railway  workshops; 
and  the  principal  branches  of  industry  are  the  making  of  loco- 
motives, carriages,  tools  and  machinery,  jeweliy,  furniture, 
gloves,  cement,  carpets,  perfumery,  tobacco  and  beer.  There 
is  an  important  arms  factory.  Maxau,  on  the  Rhine,  serves  aa 
the  river  port  of  Karlsruhe  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  canal 
finished  in  1901. 

See  Fecht,  Ceschichle  dtr  Baupt-  and  Resiieniilail  Kartmtht 
(Karlsruhe,  1887);  F.  von  Wecch,  Karliruht,  Gnchkkle  da  Sladt 
undihrer  V^^nro/timf  (Karlsruhe,  1893-1902);  t^aeher.Z>sc  Vmabmng 
dtr  Rtsidtnt  Karlsruhe  (Karlsruhe,  1888};  and  the  annual  Ckronik 
der  Haupt-  und  Rsiidtnistadi  KarUruke, 

KARLSTAD  [CakistadI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  the  capital  of  the 
district  (Mil)  of  Vermland,  on  the  island  of  Tingvalla  under  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Vener,  205  m.  W.  of  Stockholm  by  the 
Christiania  railway.  Pop.  (1900),  rr, 869.  The  fine  Klar  River 
here  enters  the  lake,  descending  from  the  mountains  of  the  fron- 
tier. To  the  north-west  lies  the  Fryksdal  or  valley  of  the  Non 
River,  containing  three  beautiful  lakes  and  fancifully  named  the 
"  Swedish  Switzerland."  In  this  and  other  parts  of  the  district 
are  numerous  iron-works.  Karlstad  was  founded  in  1584.  It 
is  the  scat  of  a  bishop  and  has  a  cathedral.  Trade  is  carried  on 
by  way  of  the  lake  and  the  Gota  canal.  There  are  mechanical 
works,  match  factories  and  stockinet  factories,  and  a  mineral 
spring  rich  in,  iron,  the  water  of  which  is  bottled  for  export. 
Under  the  constitution  of  united  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  the 
event  of  the  necessity  of  electfng  a  Regent  and  the  disagreement 
of  the  parliaments  of  the  two  countries,  Karlstad  was 
indicated  as  the  meeting-place  of  a  delegacy  for  the  purpose. 
Here,  on  the  31st  of  August  1905  the  conference  met  to  decide 
upon  the  severance  of  the  union  between  Sweden  and  Norway, 
the  delegates  concluding  their  work  on  the  33rd  of  September.    ' 

KARLSTADT  or  Casistadt  (Hungarian,  Kdrolytiros;  Croa- 
tian, Karlnac),  a  royal  free  city,  munidpality  and  garrison  town 
in  the  county  of  Agram,  Croatia-Slavonia;  standing  on  hilly 
ground  beside  the  river  Kulpa,  which  here  receives  the  Korana 
and  the  Dobra.  Pop.  (1900),  7396.  Karlstadt  is  on  the  railway 
from  Agram  to  Finme.  It  consists  of  the  fortress,  now  obsolete, 
the  inner  town  and  the  suburbs.  Besides  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Orthodox  churches,  its  chief  buildings  are  the  Franciscan 
monastery,  law-courts  and  several  large  schools,  including  one 
for  military  cadets.  Karlstadt  has  a  considerable  transit  trade 
in  grain,  wine,  spirits  and  honey,  and  manufactures  the  liqueur 
called  rosottio. 

KARMA,  sometimes 'written  Kaxham,  a'  Sanskrit  noun  (froro 
the  root  iri,  to  do),  meaning  deed  or  action.  In  addition  to  this 
simple  meaning  it  has  also,  both  in  the  philosophical  and  the 
colloquial  speech  of  India  a  technical  meaning,  denoting  "  a 
person's  deeds  as  determining  his  future  lot."  This  is  not 
merely  in  the  vague  sense  that  on  the  whole  good  will  be  rewarde4 
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and  evil  punished,  but  that  every  tingle  act  must  work  out  to 
the  uttermost  its  inevitable  consequences,  and  receive  its  retribu- 
tion, however  many  ages  the  process  may  require.  Every  part 
of  the  material  universe — man,  woman,  insect,  tree,  stone,  or 
whatever  it  be — is  the  dwelling  of  an  eternal  spirit  that  is  worldng 
out  its  destiny,  and  while  receiving  reward  and  punishment  for 
the  past  is  laying  up  reward  and  punishment  for  the  future. 
Tliis  view  of  existence  as  an  endless  and  concomitant  sowing  and 
reaping  is  accepted  by  learned  and  unlearned  alilce  as  accounting 
for  those  inequalities  in  human  life  which  might  otherwise  lead 
men  to  doubt  the  justice  of  God.  Every  act  of  every  person  has 
not  only  a  moral  value  producing  merit  or  demerit ,  but  also  an 
inherent  power  which  worlcs  out  its  fitting  revrard  or  punishment. 
To  the  Hindu  this  docs  no*  make  heaven  and  hell  unnecessary. 
These  two  exist  in  many  forms  more  or  less  grotesque,  and  after 
death  the  soul  passes  to  one  of  them  and  there  receives  its  due; 
but  that  existence  too  is  marked  by  desire  and  action,  and  is 
therefore  productive  of  merit  or  demerit,  and  as  the  soul  is  thus 
still  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  karma  it  must  again  assume  an 
earthly  garb  and  continue  the  strife.  Salvation  is  to  the  Hindu 
simply  deliverance  from  the  power  of  karma,  and  each  of  the 
philosophic  systems  has  its  own  method  of  obtaining  it.*  The 
last  book  of  the  Laws  of  Manu  deals  with  karmapMalam,  "  the 
fruit  of  karma,"  and  gives  many  curious  details  of  the  way  in 
which  sin  is  punished  and  merit  rewarded.  The  origin  of  the 
doctrine  cannot  be  traced  with  certainty,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is  post-vedic,  and  that  it  was  readily  accepted  by  Buddha 
in  the  6th  century  b.c.  As  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 
soul  he  had  to  modify  the  doctrine  (see  Buddhism). 

KArhAN,  jdZSEF  (1769-1795),  Hungarian  author,  was 
born  at  Losoncz  on  the  14th  of  March  1769,  the  son  of  a  Cal- 
vinbt  pastor.  He  was  educated  at  Ix>soncz  and  Pest,  whence  he 
migrated  to  Vienna.  There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
beautiful  and  eccentric  Countess  Markovics,  who  was  for  a  time 
his  mistresSf  but  she  was  not,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  the 
heroine  of  his  famoos  novel  Fanni  Hagyomdnai  (Fanny's  testa- 
ment). Subsequently  he  settled  in  Pest  as  a  lawyer.  .  His  sensi- 
bility, social  charm,  liberal  ideas  (he  was  one  of  the  earUest  of 
the  Magyar  freemasons)  and  personal  beauty,  opened  the  doors 
of  the  best  houses  to  him.  He  was  generally  known  as  the 
Pest  Alcibiadcs,  and  was  especially  at  home  in  the  salons  of  the 
Protestant  magnates.  In  1792,  together  with  Count  Raday,  he 
founded  the  first  theatrical  society  at  Buda.  He  maintained  that 
Pest,  not  Pressburg,  should  be  the  literary  centre  of  Hungary, 
and  in  1794  founded  the  first  Hungarian  quarterly,  Urania, 
but  it  met  with  little  support  and  ceased  to  exist  in  1795,  after 
three  volumes  had  appeared.  K&rm&n,  who  had  long  been 
suffering  from  an  incurable  disease,  died  in  the  same  year. 
The  most  important  contribution  to  Urania  was  his  sentimental 
novel,  Farmi  Ha^yomAnai,  much  in  the  style  of  La  nomclle 
Hiloise  and  Wcrllier,  the  most  exquisite  product  of  Hungarian 
prose  in  the  i8tb  century  and  one  of  the  finest  psychological 
romances  in  the  literature.  K&rm&n  also  wrote  two  satires  and 
fragments  of  an  historical  novel,  while  his  literary  programme  is 
set  forth  in  his  dissertation  Anenaet  CiinosodOsa. 

KArmin's  collected  works  were  published  in  Abafi's  Nemuti 
Kinytldr  (Pest,  1878),  Ac,  preceded  by  a  life  of  Kirtn&n.  Sec 
F.  Barith,  Joseph  Kirmdn  (Hung.,  Vas.  Ujs,  1874);  Zsolt  DcSthy, 
article  on  Kirraia  in  Kipa  IrodikmlOrteiut  (Budapest,  1B94). 

(JCNTb.) 

KARNAK,  a  village  in  Upper  Egypt  (pop.  1907,  12.583), 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  northern  half,  of  the  ruins  of 
Thebes  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  southern  being  known 
as  Luxor  (q.v.).  The  Karnak  ruins  comprise  three  great  enclo- 
sures built  of  crude  brick.  The  northernmost  and  smallest  of 
these  contained  a  temple  of  the  god  Mont,  built  by  Amcnophis 
IIL,  and  restored  by  Ramescs  II.  and  the  Ptolemies.  Except 
a  well-preserved  gateway  dating  from  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
geies  I.,  little  more  than  the  plan  of  the  foundations  is  traceable. 
Its  axis,  the  line  of  which  is  continued  beyond  the  enclosure  wall 
by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  poinded  down-stream  (N.E.).  The 
southern  enclosure  contained  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Mat,  also 


built  by  Amenophis  III.,  and  almost  as  niiiwa*  u  tlie  bit,  but 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  At  the  back  is  the  sacred  lake  in  the 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe.  The  axis  of  the  temple  runs  approxi- 
mately northward,  and  is  continued  by  a  great  avenue  of  rams 
to  the  southern  pylons  of  the  central  enclosure.  This  last  is  of 
vast  dimensions,  forming  approximately  a  square  of  1500  ft.,  and 
it  contains  the  greatest  of  all  known  temples,  the  Karnak  temple 
of  Ammon  (see  Architecture,  sect. "  Egyptian,"  with  plan). 

Inside  and  outside  each  of  these  enclosures  there  were  a  number 
of  subsidiary  temples  and  shrines,  mostly  erected  by  individual 
kings  to  special  deities.  The  triad  of  Thebes  was  formed  by 
Ammon,  his  wife  Mat  and  their  son  Khons.  The  large  tcniple 
of  Khons  is  in  the  enclosure  of  the  Ammon  temple,  and  the  temple 
of  Mat,  as  already  stated,  is  connected  with  the  latter  by  the 
avenue  of  rams.  The  Mont  temple,  on  the  other  hand,  is  isolated 
from  the  others  and  turned  away  from  them ;  it  is  smaller  than 
that  of  Khons.  Mont,  however,  may  perhaps  be  considered  a 
special  god  of  Thebes;  he  certainly  was  a  great  god  from  very 
ancient  times  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  his  seats  being 
about  4  m.  N.E.  at  Medamot,  the  ancient  Madu,  and  about  10  m. 
S.W.  on  the  west  bank  at  Hermonthis. 

It  is  probable  that  a  temple  of  Ammon  existed  at  Kartuk 
under  the  Old  Kingdom,  if  not  in  the  prehistoric  age;  but  it 
was  tmimportant,  and  no  trace  of  it  has  been  discovered.  Shght 
remains  of  a  considerable  temple  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  5Urvi\-e 
behind  the  shrine  of  the  great  temple,  and  numbers  of  fine 
statues  of  the  twelfth  and  later  dynasties  have  been  found;  two 
of  these  were  placed  against  the  later  seventh  pylon,  while  a 
large  number  were  buried  in  a  great  pit,  in  the  area  behind  that 
pylon,  which  has  yielded  an  enormous  number  of  valuable  and 
interesting  monuments  reaching  to  the  age  of  the  Ftolrniics. 
The  axis  of  the  early  temple  lay  from  E.  to  W.,  and  was  followed 
by  the  main  line  of  the  later  growth;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  Amcnophis  I.  built  a  temple  south  of  the 
west  front  of  the  cM  one,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  tbia 
started  a  new  axis  which  was  later  developed  in  the  series  of 
pylons  VII.-X.,  and  the  avenue  to  the  temple  of  MOt.  The 
Vlllth  pylon  in  particular  was  built  by  Hatshepsut,  probably 
as  an  approach  to  this  temple  of  Amcnophis,  but  eventually 
Tethmosis  III.  cleared  the  latter  away  entirely.  Thebes  was 
then  the  royal  residence,  and  Ammon  of  Karnak  was  the  great 
god  of  the  state.  Tethmosis  I.  built  a  court  round  the  temple 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  entered  through  a  pylon  (No.  V.),  and 
later  added  the  pylon  No.  IV.  with  obelisks  in  front  of  it.  tlai- 
shcpsut  placed  two  splendid  obelisks  between  the  Pylotu  IV. 
and  v.,  and  built  a  shrine  in  the  court  of  Tethmosis  I.,  in  front 
of  the  old  temple.  Tethmosis  III.,  greatest  of  the  Pharaidis. 
remodelled  the  buildings  about  the  obelisks  of  his  unloved  sister 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  hiding  them  from  view,  asd 
largely  reconstructed  the  surroundings  of  the  court.  At  a  later 
date,  after  his  wars  were  over,  he  altered  Hatshepsut 's  sanctuary, 
engraving  on  the  walls  about  it  a  record  of  his  campaigns;  to 
this  time  also  is  to  be  attributed  the  erection  of  a  great  festi\-al 
hall  at  the  back  of  the  temple.  The  small  innermost  pylon 
(No.  VI.)  is  Ukewise  the  work  of  Tethmosis  III.  Amcnophis 
III.,  though  so  great  a  builder  at  Thebes,  seems  to  have  contented 
himself  with  erecting  a  great  pylon  (No.  III.)  at  the  w«st  end 
The  closely  crowded  succession  of  broad  pylons  here  suggcMs 
a  want  of  space  for  westward  expansion,  and  this  is  perhaps 
explained  by  a  trace  of  a  quay  found  by  Lcgrain  in  190s  near  t  he 
southern  line  of  pylons;  a  branch  of  the  Nile  or  a  large  can^ 
may  have  limited  the  growth.  As  has  been  stated,  Tethmasis 
III.  continued  on  the  southern  axis;  he  destroyed  the  temple  o< 
Amenophis  I.  and  creeled  a  larger  pylon  (No.  \1I.)  to  the  north 
of  Hatshepsut's  No.  VIII.  To  these  Haremheb  added  tiro 
great  pylons  and  the  long  avenue  of  ram-figutes,  changing  the 
axis  slightly  so  as  to  lead  direct  to  the  temple  of  MQt  buUt  ty 
Amenophis  III.  All  of  these  southern  pylons  arc  well  spaced. 
In  the  angle  between  these  pylons  and  the  main  temple  was 
the  great  rectangular  sacred  lake.  By  this  time  the  Icmpte  cl 
Karnak  had  attained  to  little  more  than  hall  of  its  ultimate 
length  from  east  to  west. 
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Vxlk  the  XlXth  Dymuity  there  is  a  notable  change  perhaps 
due  to  the  filling  of  the  hypothetical  canal.  No  more  wa3  added 
on  the  southern  line  of  building,  but  westward  Rameses  I. 
erected  pylon  No.  II.  at  an  ample  distance  from  that  of 
Araenophis  III.,  and  Seti  I.  and  Rameses  II.  utilized  the  space 
between  for  their  immense  Hall  of  Columns,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  achievements  of  Egyptian  architecture.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  the  pylon  is  composed  bear  witness  to  a  temple 
having  stood  near  by  of  the  heretic  and  unacknowledged  kings 
o(  the  XVIIIth  Dynasty.  Hareraheb's  pylon  No.  IX.  was  like- 
vise  consUucted  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  temple  dedicated  by 
Amenophis  IV.  (Akhcnaten)  to  the  sun-god  Harmakhis. 
Rameses  III.  built  a  fine  temple,  still  well  preserved,  to  Ammon 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  westward  of  pyh>n  No.  II. ;  Sheshonk  I. 
(Dynasty  XXII.)  commenced  a  great  colonnaded  court  in  front 
of  the  pybn,  enclosing  part  of  this  temple  and  a  smaller  triple 
shrine  built  by  Set!  II.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  Tirhaka 
(Tirhska,  Dynasty  XXV.)  set  up  huge  columns  64  ft.  high, 
rivalling  those  of  the  central  aisle  in  the  Hall  of  Columns,  for 
some  building  now  destroyed.  A  vast  unfinished  pylon  at  the 
west  end  (No.  I.),  370  ft.  wide  and  142}  ft.  high,  is  of  later  date 
than  the  court,  and  is  usually  attributed  to  the  Ptolemaic  age. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  successive  pylons  diminish  in  size 
from  the  outside  inwards.  Portions  of  the  solid  crude-brick 
scaffolding  arc  still  seen  banked  against  this  pylon.  About  100 
metres  west  of  it  is  a  stone  quay,  on  the  platform  of  which  stood 
a  pair  of  obelisks  of  Seti  II.;  numerous  graffiti  recording  the 
height  of  the  Nile  from  the  XXIst  to  the  XXVIth  Dynasties 
■re  engraved  on  the  quay. 

Besides  the  kings  named  above,  nuffibets  of  otheis  contributed 
in  greater  or  less  measure  to  the  building  or  decoration  of  the 
colossal  temple.    Alexander  the  Great  restored  a  chamber  in  the 
festival  hall  of  Tcthmosis  III.,  and  Ptolemy  Soter  built  the  central 
shrine  of  gram'te  in  the  name  of  Philip  Arrfaidaeus.    The  walls 
throughout,  as  usually  in  Egyptian  temples,  are  covered  with 
scenesandinscriptions,  many  of  these,  such  as  those  which  record 
the  annals  of  Tethmosis  III.,  the  campaign  of  Seti  I.  in  Syria,  the 
exploit  of  Rameses  II.  at  the  battle  of  Kadesh  and  his  treaty  with 
the  Hittites,  and  the  dedication  of  Sfaeshonk's  victories  to  Ammon, 
are  of  great  historical  importance.    Several  large  stelae  with 
interesting  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  the  ruins,  and  statues 
of  many  ages  of  workmanship.    In  December  1903  M.  Lcgrain, 
who  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  dearingthe  temple 
ana  systematically,  first  tapped  an  immense  deposit  of  colossal 
statues,  stelae  and  other  votive  objects  large  and  small  in  the 
space  between  pylon  No.  VII.  and  the  great  hypostyle  hall. 
After  three  seasons'  work,  much  of  it  in  deep  water,  7J0  large 
monuments  have  been  extracted,  while  the  small  figures,  &c. 
in  bronze  and  other  materials  amount  to  nearly  20,000.    The 
value  of  the  find,  both  from  the  artistic  and  historical  stand- 
points, is  immense.    The  purpose  of  the  deposit  is  still  in 
doubt;  many  of  the  objects  are  of  the  finest  materials  and 
finest  workmanship,  and  in  perfect  preservation:  even  precious 
metals  are  not  absent.    Multitudes  of  objects  in  wood,  ivory, 
ic.,  have  decayed  beyond  recovery.    That  all  were  waste  pieces 
seems  incredible.    They  are  found  lying  in  the  utmost  confusion; 
in  date  they  range  from  the  Xllth  Dynasty  to  the  Ptolemaic 
period. 

The  inundation  annually  reaches  the  floor  of  the  temple,  and 
the  saltpetre  produced  from  the  organic  matter  about  the  ruins, 
annually  melting  and  crystallizing,  has  disintegrated  the  soft 
sandstone  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  walls  and  the  lower  drums 
and  bases  of  the  columns.  There  is  moreover  no  solid  foundation 
in  any  part  of  the  temple.  Slight  falls  of  masonry  have  taken 
place  from  time  to  time,  and  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  was 
the  only  thing  that  prevented  a  great  disaster.  Repairs,  often 
on  a  large  scale,  have  therefore  gone  on  side  by  side  with  the 
clearance,  especially  since  the  fall  of  many  columns  in  the  great 
hJill  in  1899.  All  the  columns  which  fell  in  that  year  were  re- 
erected  by  1903. 

The  temple  of  Khons,  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  great  enclosure, 
is  approached  Iqr  ao  aveoue  of  nms,  and  entered  through  a  fine 


pylon  erected  by  Euergetea  I.  It  was  built  by  Rameses  III. 
and  his  successors  of  the  XXth  Dynasty,  with  Hrihar  of 
Dynasty  XXI.  Excavations  in  the  opposite  S.E.  comer  have 
revealed  flint  weapons  and  other  sepulchral  remains  of  the 
eariiest  periods,  proving  that  the  hbtory  of  Thebes  goes  back 
to  a  remote  antiquity. 

See  Baedeker's  Handbook  tar  Etypt;  also  Deuriplim  dt  V&typlt., 
Alias,  AnItguMsixome  iii.) ;  A.  Manctte,  Karnak,  tlude  lopoiraphiqut 
etankMonqut;  L.  Borchardt,  Zur  Bautesckichlc  da  Ammonicmpds 
von  Kanuk ;  G.  Lcgrain  in  BtauU  da  tmaux  rilaiifs  d  I'anJt.  igypti 
vol.  xxviL  &c;  and  reports  ia  AimaUt  du  tmnci  da  amiquilij  ds 
le-apt:  (F.Lua) 

KARNAL,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  ift  the  Delhi 
division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  is  7  m.  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  with  a  railway  station  76  m.  N.  of  Delhi.  Pop. 
(1901),  33,559.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and 
boots,  besides  considerable  local  trade  and  an  annual  horse 
fair. 

The  DnTwcT  or  Ka»»al  stretches  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jumna,  north  of  Delhi.  It  is  entirely  an  alluvial  plain, 
but  is  crossed  by  the  low  uplift  of  the  watershed  between  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Area,  3153  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(1901),  883,22s,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  3  %  in  the  decade. 
The  principal  crops  are  millets,  wheat,  pulse,  rice,  cotton  and 
sugar-cane.  There  are  several  factories  for  ginning  and  pressing 
cotton.  The  district  is  traversed  by  the  Delhi-Umballa-Kalka 
railway,  and  also  by  the  Western  Jumna  canal.  It  suffered  from 
famine  in  1896-1897,  and  again  to  some  extent  in  1899-igoo. 
I  No  district  of  India  can  boost  of  a  more  ancient  history  than 
Kamal,  as  almost  every  town  or  stream  is  connected  with  the 
legends  of  the  MohiMutrato.  The  town  of  Kamal  itself  is  said 
to  owe  its  foundation  to  Raja  Kama,  the  mythical  champion  of 
the  Kaurevas  in  the  great  war  which  forms  the  theme  of  the 
national  epic.  Panipat,  in  the  south  of  the  district.  Is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  pledges  demanded  from  Duryodhana  by 
Yudlstbfra  as  the  price  of  peace  in  that  famous  conflict.  In 
historical  times  the  plains  of  Pam'pat  have  three  times  proved 
the  theatre  of  battles  which  decided  the  fate  of  Upper  India.  It 
was  here  that  Ibrahim  Lodi  and  his  vast  host  were  defeated  in 
1526  by  the  veteran  army  of  Baber;  in  1556  Akbar  reasserted  the 
claims  of  his  family  on  the  same  battlefield  against  the  Hindu 
general  of  the  house  of  Adil  Shah,  which  had  driven  the  heirs 
of  Baber  from  the  throne  for  a  brief  interval;  and  at  Pam'pat 
too,  on  the  ;th  of  January  1761,  the  Mahratta  confederation 
was  defeated  by  Ahmad  Shah  Durani.  During  the  troublous 
period  which  then  ensued  the  Sikhs  managed  to  introduce  them- 
selves, and  in  1767  one  of  their  chieftains,  Desu  Singh,  appro- 
priated the  fort  of  Kaithal,  which  liad  been  built  during  the 
reign  of  Akbar.  His  descendants,  the  bhais  of  Kaithal,  were 
reckoned  amongst  the  most  important  Cis-Sutlcj  princes. 
Different  portions  of  this  district  have  lapsed  from  time  to  time 
into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

KArOLYI,  ALOVS,  Coinn  (1825-1889),  Aastro-Hungarian 
diplomatist,  was  bom  in  Vienna  on  the  8th  of  August  1825.  The 
greatness  of  the  Hungarian  family  of  K&roiyi  dates  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  Kirolyf  (i66$-i743),  one  of  the  generals  of 
Francis  Rik6czy  II.,  who  in  1711  negotiated  the  pean  of 
Szatmir  between  the  insun^nt  Hungarians  and  the  new  ktng, 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  was  made  a  count  of  the  Empire  io 
1712,  and  subsequently  became  a  field  marshal  in  the  imperial 
army.  Aloys  Kirolyi  entered  the  Austrian  diplomatic  service, 
and  was  attached  successively  to  embassies  at  various  European 
capitals.  In  1858  he  was  sent  to  St  Petersburg  on  a  special 
mission  to  seek  the  support  of  Russia  against  Napoleon  III. 
He  was  ambassador  at  Bcriin  in  1866  at  the  time  of  the  niplura 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  after  the  Seven  Weeks'  War 
was  charged  with  the  negotiation  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
at  Nikoleburg.  He  was  again  sent  to  BerUn  in  1871,  acted 
as  second  plenipotentiary  at  the  Berh'n  congress  of  1878,  and 
was  sent  in  the  same  year  to  London,  where  he  represented 
Austria  for  ten  yean.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  December  1889 
at  Titmegyer. 
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KAROSS— KARS 


KAROSS,  a  cloak  made  of  sheepskia,  or  the  hide  of  other 
animals,  with  the  hair  left  on.  It  it  properly  confined  to  the 
coat  of  skin  without  sleeves  worn  by  the  Hottentots  and  Bush- 
men of  South  Africa.  These  karosses  ate  now  often  replaced 
by  a  blanket.  Their  chiefs  wore  katosscs  of  the  skin  cf  the  wild 
cat,  leopard  or  caracal.  The  word  is  also  loosely  applied  to  the 
cloaks  of  leopard-skin  worn  by  the  chiefs  and  principal  men  of 
the  Kaffir  tribes.  Kaross  is  probably  either  a  genuine  Hottentot 
word,  or  else  an  adaptation  of  the  Dutch  turat  (Portuguese 
coura^tt),  a  cuirass.  In  a  vocabulary  dated  1673  karos  is 
described  as  a  "  corrupt  Dutch  word." 

KARR.  JBUI  BAPTISTE  AIPHONSE  (i8o8-i8go),  French 
critic  and  novelist,  was  born  in  Pans,  00  the  94th  of  November 
1808,  and  after  being  educated  at  the  College  Bourbon,  became  a 
teacher  there.  In  1839  he  published  a  novel,  Sous  la  lilleuli, 
characterized  by  an  attractive  originality  and  a  delightful 
freshness  of  personal  sentiment.  A  second  novel,  Um  heurt  trop 
lard,  followed  next  year,  and  was  succcedcil  by  many  other 
popular  works.  His  Vendrtdi  soir  (1835)  and  U  Ckanin  U  plus 
caurl  (1836)  continued  the  vein  of  autobiographical  romance 
with  which  he  had  made  his  first  success.  Clnaiive  (1838)  is 
one  of  his  best  stories,  and  his  Voyage  mdtna  de  man  jardin 
(1845)  was  deservedly  popular.  Others  were  Fe»  Bresrier 
(1848),  and  Fort  en  Ihime  (1853),  which  had  some  influence  in 
stimulating  educational  reform.  In  1839  Alphonse  Karr,  who 
was  essentially  a  brilliant  journalist,  became  editor  of  Le  Figaro, 
to  which  he  had  been  a  constant  contributor;  and  he  also  started 
a  monthly  journal,  Les  Gutpes,  of  a  keenly  satirical  tone,  a 
publication  which  brought  him  the  reputation  of  a  somewhat 
bitter  wit.  His  epigrams  were  frequently  quoted;  e.g.  "  plus 
{a  change,  plus  c'est  la  m£m«  chose,"  and,  on  the  proposal  to 
abolish  capital  punishment,  "Je  veuz  bien  que  messieurs  les 
assassins  commencent."  In  1848  he  founded  Le  Journal.  In 
1855  he  went  to  live  at  Nice,  where  be  indulged  his  predilections 
for  floriculture,  and  gave  his  name  to  more  than  one  new  variety. 
Indeed  he  practically  founded  the  trade  In  cut  flowers  on  the 
Riviera.  He  was  also  devoted  to  fishing,  and  in  La  Soirlej  d* 
Sainte-Adreste  iiisi)  and  Au  bord  de  la  mer  (T8io)  be  made  use 
of  his  experiences.  His  reminiscences,  Livre  de  bord,  were 
published  in  i879-r88o.  He  died  at  St  Raphael  (Var),  on  the 
39th  of  September  1890. 

KARRQl.  FELIX  (i8]5-t903),  Austrian  geologist,  was  bom 
in  Venice  on  the  nth  of  March  iSas-  He  was  educated  in 
Vienna,  and  served  for  a  time  in  the  war  department,  but  he 
retired  from  the  public  service  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and 
devoted  himself  to  science.  He  made  especial  studies  of  the 
Tertiary  formations  and  fossils  of  the  Vienna  Basin,  and  investi- 
gated the  geological  relations  of  the  thermal  and  other  springs 
in  that  region.  He  became  an  authority  on  the  foramioifera, 
on  which  subject  he  published  numerous  papers.  He  wrote 
abo  a  little  book  entitled  Der  Boden  dtr  HauplsUtdU  Enropat 
(1881).    He  died  in  Vienna  on  the  t9th  of  April  1903. 

KARROO,  two  extensive  plateaus  in  the  Cape  province. 
South  Africa,  known  respectively  as  the  Great  and  Little  Karroo. 
Karroo  is  a  corruption  of  Kamta,  a  Hottentot  word  meaning 
dry,  barren,  and  its  use  as  a  place-name  indicates  the  character 
of  the  plateaus  so  designated.  They  form  the  two  intermediate 
"  steps  "  between  the  coast-lands  and  the  iimer  plateau  which 
constitutes  the  largest  part  of  South  Africa.  The  Little  (also 
called  Southern)  Karroo  is  the  table-land  nearest  the  southern 
coast-line  of  the  Cape,  and  is  bounded  north  by  the  Zwaartcberg, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Great  Karroo.  From  west  to  east 
the  Little  Karroo  has  a  length  of  some  300  m.,  whilst  its  average 
width  is  30  m.  West  of  the  Zwaarteberg  the  Little  Karroo 
merges  into  the  Great  Kurroo.  Eastward  it  is  limited  by  the 
hills  which  alount  reach  the  sea  in  the  direction  of  St  Frands 
and  Algoa  Bays.  The  Great  Karroo  is  of  much  larger  extent. 
Bounded  south,  as  stated,  by  the  Zwaarteberg,  further  east  by 
the  Zuurberg  (of  the  coast  chain),  ita  northern  limit  is  the 
mountain  range  which,  under  various  names,  such  as  Nieuwveld 
and  Sneeuwberg,  forms  the  wall  of  the  inner  plateau.  To 
the  south-west  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Hex  River  Moan- 


taina  and  the  Cold  Bokfceveld,  eastward  by  the  Great  Tish 
Rtver.  West  to  east  it  extends  fully  350  m.  in  a  straight  line, 
varying  in  breadth  from  more  than  80  to  less  than  40  m.  Whilst 
the  Little  Karroo  is  divided  by  a  chain  of  hills  which  run  across 
it  from  east  to  west,  and  varies  in  altitude  from  tooo  to  2000  ft., 
the  Great  Karroo  has  more  the  aspect  of  a  vast  plain  and  has 
a  level  of  from  woo  to  300Q  ft.  The  total  area  of  the  Karroo 
plateaus  is  stated  to  be  over  100,000  sq.  m;  The  plains  arc 
dotted  with  low  ranges  of  kopjes.  The  chief  characteristics  of 
the  Karroo  are  the  absence  of  running  water  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year  and  the  consequent  parched  aspect  of  the  country. 
There  is  httle  vegetation  save  stunted  shrubs,  such  as  the 
mimosa  (which  generally  nuuks  the  river  beds),  wild  pome- 
granate, and  wax  heaths,  known  collectively  as  Karroo  bush. 
After  the  early  rains  the  bush  bursts  into  gorgeous  purple  and 
yellow  blossoms  and  vivid  greens,  affording  striking  evidence  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Such  parts  of  the  Karroo  as  are 
under  perennial  irrigation  are  among  the  most  productive  lands 
in  South  Africa.  Even  the  parched  bush  provides  sufficient 
nourishment  for  millions  of  sheep  and  goats.  There  are  also 
numerous  ostrich  farms,  in  particular  in  the  districts  of 
Oudtshoom  and  Ladismith  in  the  Little  Karroo,  where  lucerne 
grows  with  extraordinary  luxuriance.  The  Karroo  is  admirably 
adapted  to  sufferers  from  pulmonary  conlpl&lnts.  The  dryness 
of  the  air  tempers  the  heat  of  summer,  which  reaches  in  January 
a  mean  maximum  of  87°  F.,  whilst  July,  the  coldest  month, 
has  a  mean  minimum  of  36°  F.  A  marked  feature  of  the  climate 
is  the  great  daily  range  (nearly  30°)  in  temperature;  the  Karroo 
towns  are  also  subject  to  violent  dust  storms.  Game,  formerly 
plentiful,  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  buck,  almost  exter- 
minated. In  a  looser  sense  the  term  Karroo  is  also  used  of  the 
vast  northern  plains  of  the  Cape  which  are  part  of  the  iimct 
table-land  of  the  continent.    (See  Cape  Colony.) 

KARS,  a  province  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  having  the 
governments  of  Kutais  and  Tiilis  on  the  N.,  those  of  Tiffis  and 
Erivan  on  the  £.,  and  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  S.  and  W.    Its 
area  amounts  to  7410  tq.  m.    It  is  a  mountainous,  or  rather  a 
highland,  country,  being  in  reality  a  plateau,  with  ranges  et 
mountains  tunning  across  it.    The  northern  border  is  formed 
by  the  Arzyan  range,  a  branch  of  the  Ajari  Mts.,  which  attains 
altitudes  of  over  9000  ft.    In  the  south  the  Kara-dagh  reach 
10,270  ft.  in  Mount  Ala-dagh,  and  the  Agty-dagh  io,;io  ft. 
in  Mount  Ashakh;  and  in  the  middle  AUah-akhbar  rises  to 
to,2r5  ft.    The  passes  which  connect  valley  with  valley  often  lie 
at  considerable  altitudes,  the  average  of  those  in  the  S.E.  being 
9000  ft.    Chaldir-gol  (altitude  6320  ft.)  and  one  or  two  other 
smaller  lakes  lie  towards  the  N.E.;  the  Chaldir-gol  is  ovcrfaong 
on  the  S.W.  by  the  Kysyr-dagh  (10,470  ft.).    The  east  side  of 
the  province  is  throughout  demarcated  by  the  Arpa<liai,  which 
receives  from  the  right  the  Kars  river,  and  as  it  leaves  the 
province  at  its  S.E.  comer  joins  the  Aras.    The  Kura  riaes  within 
the  province  not  far  from  the  Kysyr-dagh  and  flows  across  it 
westwards,  then  eastwards  and  iu>rth-eastwatxls,  quitting  it  in 
the  north-east.    The  winters  are  very  severe.    The  towns  of 
Kaghyshman  (4620  ft.)  and  Satykamish  (;8oo  it.)  ba\-e  a 
winter  temperature  like  that  of  Finland,  and  at  the  latter  place, 
with  an  annual  mean  (35*  F.)  equal  to  that  of  Hammerfcsl  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Norway,  the  thermometer  goes  dova  in 
winter  to  40°  below  zero  and  rises  in  summer  to  99*.    The  annua] 
mean  temperature  at  Kars  is  40-5°  and  at  Ardahan,  farther 
north,  37*.    The  Alpine  meadows  [ymlas)  reach  up  to  1000  ft. 
and  afford  excellent  pasturage  in  spring  and  summer.     The 
province  is  almost  everywhere  heavily  forested.     Firs    ard 
birches  fiouiish  as  high  as  7000  ft.,  and  the  vine  up  to  above 
3000  ft.    Cereals  ripen  well,  and  barley  and  maixe  grow  up  10 
considerable  altitudes.    Large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
bred.    Extensive  deposits  of  salt  occur  at  Kaghyshman  and 
Olty.    The  population  was  t67,6to  in  1883  and  29<,863  in  1S07. 
The  estimated  population  in  t9o6  was  349,>oo.    It  is  murd- 
In  remote  antiquity  the  province  was  inhabited  by  Armenians, 
the  ruins  of  whose  capital,  Ani,  attest  the  ancient  prosperity  of 
the  country.    To  the.  Armenians  succeeded  the  Turb,  vfaiSe 
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Kunls  invaded  the  Alpine  pasturages  above  the  valley  o(  the 
Aras;  and  after  them  Kabardians,  Circassians,  Ossetes  and 
Kara-papaks  successively  found  a  refuge  in  this  highland  region. 
After  the  Russo-Turliish  War  of  1877-7S,  when  this  region  was 
transferred  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  some  82,750 
Turks  emigrated  to  ^ia  Minor,  their  places  being  taken  by  nearly 
3},ooo  Armenians,  Greeks  and  Russians.  At  the  census  of 
1897  the  population  consisted  prindpally  of  Armenians  (73,400), 
Kurds  (43,000),  Greeks  (ji.fioo),  Kara-papaks  (30,000),  Russians, 
Turks  and  Persians.  The  capital  is  Kars.  The  province  is 
divided  into  four  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Kars 
(f.>.),  Aidahan  (pop.  800  in  1897),  Kaghyshman  (3435)  and 
Olty.  .  0.  T.  Be.) 

KARS,  a  fortified  town  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the 
province  of  Kars,  formerly  at  the  head  of  a  sanjak  in  the  Turkish 
vilayet  of  Erzerum.  It  is  situated  in  40°  37'  N.  and  43*  6'  E., 
185  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Tiflis,  on  a  dark  basalt  spur  of  the  Soghanli- 
dagh,  above  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Kars-chai,  a  sub-tributary 
of  the  Aras.  Pop.  (1878),  867a;  (1897),  20,891.  There  are 
three  considerable  suburbs — Orta-kapi  to  the  S.,  Bairam  Pasha 
to  the  E.,  and  Timur  Pasha  on  the  western  side  of  the  river. 
At  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  town,  overhanging  the  river,  is  the 
ancient  citadel,  in  earlier  times  a  strong  military  post,  but 
completely  commanded  by  the  surrounding  eminences.  The 
place  is,  however,  still  defended  by  a  fort  and  batteries.  There 
is  a  toth  century  cathedral,  Kars  being  the  see  of  a  bishop  of 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  Coarse  woollens,  carpets  &nd  felt 
are  manufactured. 

During  the  gth  and  loth  centuries  the  seat  of  an  independent 
Armenian  principality,  Kars  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  the 
Seljuk  Turks  in  the  2  xth  century,  by  the  Mongols  in  the  13th,  and 
by  Timur  (Tamerlane)  in  1387.  The  citadel,  it  would  appear, 
was  built  by  Sultan  Murad  III.  during  the  war  with  Pcnia,  at 
the  close  of  the  i6th  century.  It  was  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand a  siege  by  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia,  in  1731,  and  in  r8o7  it 
successfully  resisted  the  Russians.  After  a  brave  defence  it  sur- 
rendered on  the  J3rd  of  June  1S28  to  the  Russian  general  Count 
I.  F.  Paskevich,  11,000  men  becoming  prisoners  of  war.  During 
the  Crimean  War  the  Turkish  garrison,  guided  by  General 
Williams  (Sir  W.  Fenwick  Williams  of  Kars)  and  other  foreign 
oiiicers,  kept  the  Russians  at  bay  during  a  protrac'ed  siege; 
but,  after  the  garrison  had  been  devastated  by  cholera,  and 
food  had  utterly  failed,  nothing  was  left  but  to  capitulate 
(Nov.  i8ss).  The  fortress  was  again  stormed  by  the  Russians 
in  the  war  of  1877-78,  and  on  its  conclusion  was  transferred  to 
Russia. 

See  Kmety,  The  Dtfnce  of  Kars  (1S36),  translated  from  the 
German;  H.  A.  Lake,  Kers  and  owr  Caplivily  in  Rusiia  (London, 
1856);  and  NarraUae  of  the  Defence  of  Kars  (London,  1857* 
Dr  Sandwith,  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Kars  (London,  1856. 
C.  B.  Norman,  Armenia  and  the  Campaign  of  187?  (London,  1878, 
Greene,  Russian  Army  and  its  Campaigifs  in  Turkey  (1879). 

KARSHI.  a  town  of  Bokhara,  in  Central  Asia,  situated  96  m. 
S.E.  of  the  city  of  Bokhara,  in  a  plain  at  the  junction  of  two 
main  confluents  of  the  Kashka-darya.  It  is  a  large  and  strag- 
gling place,  with  a  citadel,  and  the  population  amounts  to 
35,000.  There  are  three  colleges,  and  the  Biki  mosque  is  a  fine 
building  inlaid  with  blue  and  white  tiles.  Alpng  the  river 
stretches  a  fine  promenade  sheltered  by  popbrs.  Poppies  and 
tobacco  are  largely  grown,  the  tobacco  being  deemed  the  best 
in  Central  Asia.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  grain;  but  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Karshi  is  mainly  due  to  its  being  a 
meeting-point  for  the  toads  from  Samarkand,  Bokhara,  Hissar, 
Balkh  and  Maimana,  and  serves  as  the  market  where  the 
Turkomans  and  Uzbegs  dispose  of  their  carpets,  knives  and  fire- 
arms. Its  coppersmiths  turn  out  excellent  work.  Karshi  was 
a  favourite  residence  of  Timur  (Tamerlane). 

KARST,  in  physical  geography,  the  region  east  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  composed  of  high  and  dry  limestone 
ridges.  The  country  is  excessively  faulted  by  a  long  series  of 
parallel  fractures  that  border  the  N.E.  Adriatic  and  continue 
inland  that  series  of  steps  which  descend  beneath  the  sea  and 
produce  the  series  of  long  parallel  islands  oS  the  coast  of  Triest 


and  along  the  Dalmatian  shore.  It  has  been  shown  by  E.  Suess 
(AnUiU  der  Erde,  vol.  i.  pt.  9,  ch.  iii.)  that  the  N.  Adriatic  is  a 
sunken  dish  that  has  descended  along  these  fractures  and  folds, 
which  are  not  uncommonly  the  scene  of  earthquakes,  showing 
that  these  movements  are  still  in  progress.  The  crust  is  very 
much  broken  in  consequence  and  the  water  sinks  readily  through 
the  broken  limestone  rocks,  which  owing  to  their  nature  are  also 
very  absorbent.  The  result  is  that  the  scenery  is  barren  and 
desolate,  and  as  this  structure  always,  wherever  found,  gives 
rise  to  similar  features,  a  landscape  of  this  character  is  called  a 
Kaxst  landscape.  The  water  running  in  underground  channels 
dissolves  and  denudes  away  the  underlying  rock,  producing 
great  caves  as  at  Adelsberg,  and  breaking  the  surface  with 
sinks,  potholes  and  unroofed  chasms.  The  barren  nature  of  a 
purely  limestone  country  is  seen  in  the  treeless  regions  of  some 
parts  of  Derbyshire,  while  the  underground  streams  and  sinks 
of  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  unroofed  gorge  formed  by  the 
Cheddar  cliffs,  give  some  indication  of  the  action  that  in  the 
high  fractured  mountains  of  the  Karst  produces  a  depressing 
landscape  which  has  some  of  the  features  of  the  "  bad  lands  "  of 
America,  though  due  to  a  diflerent  cause. 

KARSTBN,  KARL  JOHANN  BERMHARD  (1783-1853), 
German  mineralogist,  was  bom  at  BQtzow  in  Mecklenburg,  on 
the  36th  of  November  1782.  He  was  author  of  several  compre- 
hensive works,  including  Handbuekder  EisenhUllenhmde  (3  vols., 
tSi6;3Tdcd.,iS4z);SyslemderUelaIlurgiegeschichllick,slalistisek, 
Ikeorelisck  und  technisek  (5  vols,  with  atlas,  1831-1833);  Lekrhuck 
der  SaKnenkunde  (3  vols.,  1846-1847).  He  was  well  known  as 
editor  of  the  ArckivfUr  Bergbau  und  HiltUmmsen  (30  vols.,  1818- 
1831);  and  (with  H.  von  Dechen)  of  the  ArckivfUr  tlinerdope, 
Ceognosie,  Bergbau  und  Hilttenkunde  (26  vols.,  1839-1854).  He 
died  at  Berlin  on  the  33nd  of  August  1853.  His  son,  Dr  Hermann 
Karsten  (1809-1877),  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics 
in  the  university  of  Rostock. 

KARTIKETA,  in  Hindu  mythdogy,  the  god  of  war.  Of  his 
birth  there  are  various  legends.  One  relates  that  he  had  no 
mother  but  was  produced  by  Siva  alone,  and  was  suckled  by  six 
nymphs  of  the  Ganges,  being  miraculously  endowed  with  six 
faces  that  he  might  simultaneously  obtain  nourishment  from 
each.  Another  story  is  that  six  babes,  miraculously  conceived, 
were  bom  of  the  six  nymphs,  and  that  Farvati,  the  wife  of  Siva, 
in  her  great  affection  for  them,  embraced  the  infants  so  closely 
that  they  became  one,  but  preserved  six  faces,  twelve  arms,  feet, 
eyes,  &c.  Kartikeya  became  the  victor  of  giants  and  the  leader 
of  the  armies  of  the  gods.  He  is  represented  as  riding  a  peacock. 
In  southern  India  he  is  known  as  Subramanya. 

KARUN,  an  important  river  of  Persia.  Its  head-waters  are 
in  the  mountain  cluster  known  since  at  least  the  14th  century 
as  Zardeh  Kuh  (13,000  ft.)  and  situated  in  the  Bakhtiari  country 
about  115  m.  W.  of  Isfahan.  In  its  upper  course  until  it  reaches 
Shushter  it  is  called  Ab  i  Kurang  (also  Kurand  and  Kuran), 
and  in  the  Bundakisk,  an  old  cosmographical  work  in  Pahlavi, 
it  is  named  KharU.*  From  the  junction  of  the  two  principal 
sources  in  the  Zardeh  Kuh  at  an  altitude  of  about  8000  ft.,  the 
Ab  i  Kurang  is  a  powerful  stream,  full,  deep  and  flowing  with 
great  velocity  for  most  of  its  upper  course  between  precipices 
varying  in  height  from  :ooo  to  3000  ft.  The  steepness  and 
height  of  its  banks  make  it  in  general  useless  for  irrigation 
purposes.  From  its  principal  sources  to  Shushter  the  distance 
as  the  crow  flies  is  only  about  75  m.,  but  the  course  of  the  river 
is  so  tortuous  that  it  travels  350  m.  before  it  reaches  that 
city.  Besides  being  fed  on  its  journey  through  the  Bakhtiari 
country  by  many  mountain-side  streams,  fresh-water  and  salt, 
it  receives  various  tributaries,  the  most  important  being  the 
Ab  i  Bazuft  from  the  right  and  the  Ab  i  Bars  from  the  left.  At 
Shushter  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  the  "  Gerger,"  an 
artificial  channel  cut  in  olden  times  and  flowing  east  of  the 

'  The  real  principal  source  of  the  river  has  been  correctly  located 
at  ten  miles  above  the  reputed  principal  source,  but  the  name  Kurang 
has  been  erroneously  explained  as  standing  for  Kuh  i  rang  and  has 
been  given  to  the  mountain  with  the  real  principal  source.  Kuh 
i  rang  has  been  wrongly  explained  aa  meaning  the  "  variegated 
mountain." 
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city,  the  other  the  "  Shutait "  flowing  west  TbtK  two  branches, 
which  are  navigable  to  within  a  few  miles  below  Shushtcr,  unite 
after  a  run  of  about  50  m.  at  Band  i  Kir,  34  m.  S.  of  Shushtcr, 
and  there  also  talce  up  the  Ab  i  Diz  (river  of  Dizfiil).  From 
Band  i  Kir  to  a  point  two  miles  above  Muhamrah  the  river  is 
called  Kanm  (Rio  Carom  of  the  Portuguese  writers  of  the  x6th 
and  17th  centuries)  and  is  navigable  all  the  way  with  the 
exception  of  about  two  miles  at  Ahvaz,  where  a  series  of  cliffs 
and  rocky  shelves  cross  the  river  and  cause  rapids.  Between 
Ahvaz  and  Band  i  Kir  (46  m.  by  liver,  24  m.  by  road)  the  river 
has  an  average  depth  of  about  30  ft.,  but  below  Ahvaz  down  to 
a  few  miles  above  Muhamrah  it  is  in  places  very  shallow,  and 
vessels  with  a  draught  exceeding  3  ft.  are  liable  to  ground. 
About  la  m.  above  Muhamrah  and  branching  off  to  the  left 
is  a  choked-up  river  bed  called  the  "  blind  Karun,"  by  which 
the  Karun  found  its  way  to  the  sea  in  former  days.  Ten  miles 
farther  a  part  of  the  river  branches  off  to  the  left  and  due  S.  by 
a  channel  called  Bahmashir  (from  Bahman-Ardashir,  the  name 
of  the  district  in  the  early  middle  ages)  which  is  navigable  to 
the  sea  for  vessels  of  little  draught.  The  principal  river,  here 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  and  30  to  30  ft.  deep,  now  flows 
west,  and  after  passing  Muhamrah  enters  into  the  Shaft  el  Arab 
about  20  m.  below  Basra.  This  part  of  the  river,  from  the 
Bahmashir  to  the  Shatt,  is  a  little  over  three  miles  in  length  and, 
as  its  name,  Hafar  ("  dug  ")  implies,  an  artificial  channel.  It 
was  dug  c.  A.O.  980  by  Azud  ed-Dowleh  to  facilitate  communica- 
tion by  water  between  Basra  and  Ahvaz,  as  related  by  the  Arab 
geographer  Mukaddasi  ^.D.  986.  The  total  length  of  the  river 
is  460  to  470  m.  while  the  distance  from  the  sources  to  its 
junction  with  the  Shaft  el  Arab  is  only  160  m,  as  the  crow  flies. 
The  Karun  up  to  Ahvaz  was  opened  to  international  navigation 
on  the  30tb  of  October  1888,  and  Messrs  Lynch  of  London 
established  a  fortnightly  steamer  service  on  it  immediately 
after. 

K  To  increase  the  water  sundy  of  Isfahan  Shah  Tahmasp  I. 
(1524-1576)  and  some  of  his  successors,  notably  Shah  Abbas  I. 
(1587-1629),  undertook  some  works  for  diverting  the  Kurang 
into  a  valley  which  drains  into  the  Zaycndch-rud,  the  river  of 
Isfahan,  by  tunnelling,  or  cutting  through  a  narrow  rocky  ridge 
separating  the  two  river  systems.  The  result  of  many  years' 
work,  a  cleft  300  yds.  long,  15  broad  and  18  deep,  cut  into  the 
rock,  probably  amounting  to  no  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the 
necessary  work,  can  be  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  two  principal 
sources  of  the  Kurang. 

On  the  upper  Karun  see  Mrs  Bishop.  Journeys  in  Persia  and 
Kurdistan  (London,  1891};  Lord  Curzon,  Persia  and  the  Persian 
Question  (London,  1892);  Ltcut.'Cotonet  H.  A.  Sawyvr,  "The 
Bakhtiaci  Mountains  and  Upper  Elam,"  Geot.  Joumai  (Dec.  1894). 

(A.  H.-S.) 

KARWAR,  or  Caewas,  a  seaport  of  British  India,  adminis- 
trative headquarters  of  North  Kanara  district  in  the  Bombay 
presidency;  295  m.  S.  of  Bombay  city.  Fop.  (1901),  16,847.  As 
early  as  i6iSo  the  East  India  Company  had  a  factoiy  here,  with 
a  trade  in  muslin  and  pepper;  but  it  suffered  frequently  from 
Dutch,  Portuguese  and  native  attacks,  and  in  1752  the  English 
agent  was  withdrawn.  Old  Karwar  fell  into  ruins,  but  a  new 
town  grew  up  after  the  transfer  of  North  Kanara  to  the  Bombay 
presidency.  It  is  the  only  safe  harbour  all  the  year  round 
between  Bombay  and  Cochin.  In  the  bay  is  a  cluster  of  islets 
called  the  Oyster  Rocks,  on  the  largest  o(  which  is  a  lighthouse. 
Two  smaller  islands  in  the  bay  afford  good  shelter  to  native 
craft  during  the  strong  north-west  winds  that  prevail  from 
February  to  April.  The  commercial  importance  of  Kaiwar  has 
declined  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  Haimagao  in 
Portuguese  territory. 

KARWI,  a  town  of  British  India,  In  the  Banda  district  of  the 
United  Provinces,  on  a  branch  of  the  Indian  Midland  railway; 
pop.  (1901),  7743.  Before  the  Mutiny  it  was  the  residence  of 
a  Mahratta  noble,  who  lived  in  great  state,  and  whose  accumu- 
lations constituted  the  treasure  afterwards  famous  as  "  the 
Kirwec'and  Banda  Prize  Money." 

KARYOOAHY  (Gr.  nipMW,  nut  or  kernel,  thus  "  nucleus," 
and  yiiufs,  maniage),  ia  biology:  (t)  the  tusian  of  nuclei  to 


form  a  single  nucleus  in  syngamic  processes  (see  Rzpkodikiioii); 
(2)  the  process  of  pairing  in  Infusoria  (g.t.),  in  which  two  migia- 
toiy  nuclei  are  interchanged  and  fuse  with  two  stationaiy 
nuclei,  while  the  cytoplasmic  bodies  of  the  two  mates  are  in 
intimate  temporary  union. 

KASAI,  or  Cassai,  a  river  of   Africa,    the  chief   soutkera 
affluent  of  the  Congo.    It  enters  the  main'stream  in  3°  to'  S., 
16°  r6'  E.  after  a  course  of  over  800  m.  from  its  source  in  the 
highlands  which  form  the  south-western  edge  of  the  Coago 
basin — separating  the  Congo  and  Zambezi  systems.    The  Kasai 
and  its  many  tributaries  cover  a  very  large  part  of  the  Congo 
basin.    The  Kasai  rises  in  about  12°  S.,  19°  £.  and  flows  first  in 
a  north-easterly  direction.^  About  lo"  35'  S.,  22°  15"  E.  it  makes 
a  rectangular  bend  northward  and  then  lakes  a  north-westerly 
direction.     Five   rivers — the  Luembo,    Chiumbo,   Luijimo  or 
Luashimo,   Chikapa  and  Lovua  or  Lowo — rise  west  of  the 
Kasai  and  run  in  parallel  courses  for  a  considerable  distance, 
falling  successively  into  the  parent  stream  (between  7°  and  6°  S.) 
as  it  bends  westward  in  its  northern  course.  The  Luembo  and 
Chiumbo  join  and  enter  the  Kasai  as  one  river.    A  number  of 
rapids  occur  in  these  streams.  A  few  miles  below  the  confluence 
of  the  Lowo,  the  last  of  the  five  rivers  named  to  join  the  Kasai, 
the  main  stream  is  interrupted  by  the  Wissmann  Falls  which, 
though  not  very  high,  bar  further  navigation  from  the  north. 
Below  this  point  the  river  receives  ^vcral  right-hand  (eastern) 
tributaries.    These  also  have  their  source  in  the  2^mbczi-Congo 
watershed,  rising  just  north  of  12°  S.,  flowing  north  in  parallel 
lines,  and  in  their  lower  course  bending  west  to  join  the  Kasai 
The  chief  of  these  affluents  are  the  Lulua  and  the  Sankuru,  the 
Lulua  running  between  the  Kasai  and  the  Sankuru.     The 
Sankuru   makes   a,  bold   curve   westward  on  reaching  4°  S., 
following  that  parallel  of  latitude  a  considerable  distance.    Its 
waters  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.    After  the  junction  of  the 
two  rivers  (in  4°  17'  S.,  20°  15'  E),  the  united  stream  of  the  Kasai 
flows  N.W.  to  the  Congo.    From  the  south  it  is  joined  by  the 
Loaoge  and  the  Kwango.    The  Kwango  is  a  brgc  river  rising 
a  little  north  of  12°  S.,  and  west  of  the  source  of  the  EasaL 
Without  any  marked  bends  it  flows  north— is  joined  from  the 
east  by  the  Juma,  Wamba  and  other  streams — and  has  a  course 
of  600  m.  before  joining  the  Kasai  in  3°  S.,  18'  £.    The  lower 
reaches  of  the  Kwango  are  navigable;  the  upper  course  is 
interrupted  by  rapids.    On  the  north  (in  3°  8'  S.,  17°  £.)  the 
lower  Kasai  is  joined  by  the  Lukcnye  or  Ikatta.    This  river, 
the  most  northerly  affluent  of  the  Kasai,  rises  between  24*  and 
25°  E.,  and  about  3°  S.  in  swampy  land  through  which  the 
Lomami    (another    Congo   affluent)    flows   northward.       The 
Lukenye  has  an  east  to  west  direction  flowing  across  a  level 
country  once  occupied  by  a  lake,  of  which  Lake  Leopokl  IL 
(;.>.),  connected  with  the  lower  course  of  the  Lukenye,  is  the 
scanty  remnant.    Below  the  lake  the  Lukenye  is  known  as  the 
Mfini.    Near  its  mouth  the  Kasai,  in  its  lower  course  generally 
a  broad  stream  strewn  with  islands,  is  narrowed  to  about  half  a 
mile  on  passing  through  a  gtip  in  the  inner  lineof  the  West  African 
highlands,  by  the  cutting  of  which  the  old  lake  of  the  Kasai  basin 
must  have  been  drained.    The  Kasai  enters  the  Congo  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  25  feet  and  a  breadth  of  about  700  yards, 
at  a  height  of  942  ft.  above  the  sea.    The  confluence  is  known 
as  the  Kwa  mouth,  Kwa  being  an  alternative  name  tor  the 
lower  Kasai.    The  volume  of  water  entering  the  Congo  averages 
321,000  cub.  ft.  per  second:  far  the  largest  amount  discharged  by 
any  of  the  Congo  affluents.     In  floodtimc  the  current  flows  at  the 
rate  of  5  or  6  m.  an  hour.    The  Kasai  and  its  tributaries  are 
navigable  for  over  1500  m.  by  steamer. 

The  Kwango  affluent  of  the  Kasai  was  the  first  of  the  lar^e 
affluents  of  the  Congo  known  to  Europeans.  It  was  reached  t>T 
the  Portuguese  from  their  settlements  on  the  west  coast  in  the  t6<k 
century.  Of  its  lower  courw  they  were  ignorant.  Portn^ue^ 
travellers  in  the  18th  century  arc  beheved  to  have  reached  the  upper 
Kasai,  but  the  first  ^accurate  knowledge  of  the  river  basin  -vas 
obtained  by  David  Ltvinj^stone,  who  reached  the  upper  Kasai  fro«D 
the  cast  and  explored  m  part  the  upper  Kwango  [iSu— |A55>. 
V.  L.  Cameron  and  Paul  Poggc  crossed  the  upper  Kasai  in  the  e.artv 
**  seventies.'*  The  Kwa  mouth  was  seen  by  n.  M.  Stanley  in  Va 
journey  down  the  Congo  in  1877,  and  he  rightly  regarded  U  as  tb* 
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oatlet  at  the  Kwaiun,  thoush  not  lunnisinK  it  was  alio  the  outlet 
of  the  Kaiai.  In  igSj  Stanley  ascended  the  river  to  the  Kwango- 
Kasai  confluence  and  thence  pracMding  up  the  Mlini  discovered 
Lake  Leopold  II.  In  1884  Geoise  Grenfell  journeyed  up  the  river 
beyond  the  Kwango  cannuence.  The  lyttematic  exploration  of 
the  main  ttream  and  its  chief  tributaries  was,  however,  mainly  the 
work  of  Hermann  von  Wiumann,  Ludwii  Wolf,  Paul  Poggc  and 
other  Gennans  during  1880-1887.  (See  Wissmann's  books,  especi- 
ally Im  Imun  Afrikai,  Leipiig,  1888.)  On  his  third  Journey,  1886, 
Wusnaim  «u  accompanied  In  CienfclL  Major  von  Mechov,  an 
Austrian,  explored  the  middle  Kwango  in  1880,  and  its  lower  course 
was  subse<]uently  surveyed  by  Crenfcll  and  Holman  Bcntley,  a 
Baptist  missionary.  In  1899-1900  a  Belgian  expedition  under 
Captain  C.  Leroaire  traced  the  Congo-Zambni  watershed,  obtaining 
valuable  information  concerning  the  upper  counea  of  the  aoutliem 
Kasal  tributaries.  The  upper  Kasai  basin  and  its  peoples  were 
further  investigated  by  a  Hungarian  traveller,  E.  Torday,  in  1008- 
1900,  (See  Torday's  paper  in  Ceoj.  Jour.,  1910;  also  CONCO  and  the 
authoritiea  there  cited.) 

KA8BBK  (Georgian,  Mkinvari;  Ossctian,  Urs-kkoih), 
one  of  the  chief  summits  of  the  Caucasus,  situated  in  42°  41'  N. 
and  44*  30'  E.,  7  m.  as  the  crow  flics  from  a  station  of  the  same 
name  on  the  high  road  to  Tiflis.  Its  altitude  is  16,545  ft.  It 
tjscs  on  the  range  which  runs  north  of  the  main  range  (main 
water-parting),  and  which  is  pierced  by  the  gorges  of  the  Ardon 
and  the  Terek.  It  represents  an  extinct  volcano,  built  up  of 
trachyte  and  sheathed  with  lava,  and  has  the  shape  of  a  double 
cone,  whose  base  lies  at  an  altitude  of  5800  ft.  Owing  to  the 
(teepnessof  its  slopes,  its  eight  glaciers  cover  an  aggregate  surface 
of  not  more  than  8  sq.  m.,  though  one  of  them,  Malicv,  is  36  m. 
long.  The  best-known  glacier  is  the  Dyevdorak,  or  Devdorak, 
which  creeps  down  the  north-eastern  slope  into  a  gorge  of  the 
(ame  name,  teaching  a  level  of  7530  ft.  At  its  eastern  foot  runs 
the  Georgian  military  road  through  the  pass  of  Darial  (7805  ft.). 
The  summit  was  first  climbed  in  i8i8  by  D.  W.  Fresbficld, 
A.  W.  Moore,  and  C.  Tucker,  with  a  Swiss  guide.  Several 
successful  ascents  have  been  made  since,  the  most  valuable  in 
scientific  results  being  that  of  Pastukhov  (1889)  and  that  of 
G.  Merzbachcr  and  L.  Purtscheller  in  iSgo.  Kasbck  has  a 
great  literature,  and  has  left  a  deep  mark  in  Russian  poetry. 

See  D.  W.  Freahlield  in  Proc.  Cwg.  Sx.  (November  1888)  and  tTu 
ExploraUam  of  tkt  Cauauua  (3nd  ed.,  3  vols.,  1903);  Hatisian's 
"  Kaehek  Glaciers "  in  Jzcettia  R%iss.  Ctog.  See,  (xxhr.,  1S88) ; 
Pastukhov  in  Iwtalia  0/  Iht  Cauauus  Bruuk  tf  Kuss.  Csog.  Soe. 
(a.  1, 1891,  with  large-scale  map). 

KASBAN,  a  small  province  of  Persia,  situated  between 
Isfahan  and  Kum.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  districts  lermsir,  the 
"  warm,"  and  sardsir,  the  "  cold,"  the  former  with  the  dty  of 
Kashan  in  the  plains,  the  latter  in  the  hills.  It  has  a  population 
of  75,000  to  80,000,  and  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £iS,ooo. 
Kasham  (Cashan)  is  the  provincial  capital,  in  34°  o'  N.  and 
51"  J7'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  3190  ft.,  150  m.  from  Teheran; 
pop.  35,000,  including  a  few  hundred  Jews  occupied  as  silk- 
winders,  and  a  few  Zoroastrians  engaged  in  trade.  Great 
quantities  of  silk  stuffs,  from  raw  material  imported  from  Gilan, 
and  copper  utensils  are  manufactured  at  Kashan  and  sent,  to  all 
parts  of  Persia.  Kashan  also  exports  rose-water  made  in  villages 
in  the  hilly  districts  about  ao  m.  from  the  city,  and  is  the 
only  place  in  Persia  where  cohalt  can  be  obtained,  from  the 
mine  at  Kamsar,  19  m.  to  the  south.  At  the  foot  of  the  hills 
4  m.  W.  of  the  city  arc  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Fin,  the 
(cene  of  the  official  murder,  on  the  9th  of  January  1852,  of 
Mtrza  Taki  Khan,  Amir  Nizam,  the  grand  vizier,  one  of  the 
ablest  ministers  that  Persia  has  had  in  modem  times. 

KASHOAR,  an  important  city  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  In 
39'  m'  i6'  N.  lat.,  76°  6'  47'  E.  long.,  4043  ft.  above  sea-level. 
It  consists  of  two  towns,  Kuhna  Shahr  or  "  old  city,"  and  Yangi 
Shahr  or  "  new  city,"  about  five  miles  apart,  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  Kyzyl  Su,  a  tributary  of  the  Tarim  river.  It 
is  called  Su-Uh  by  the  Chinese,  which  perhaps  represents  an 
original  Solek  or  Sorak.  This  name  seems  to  be  older  than 
Kashgar,  which  is  said  to  mean  "  variegated  houses."  Situated 
at  the  junction  of  routes  from  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  from 
Khokand  and  Samatitand,  Almati,  Aksu,  and  Khotan,  the  last 
two  leading  from  China  and  India,  Kashgar  has  been  noted  from 
very  early  times  as  a  political  and  commercial  centre.    Like  all 
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other  dtJes  of  Centra)  Asia,  it  has  changed  hands  repeatedly,  and 
was  from  1864-1887  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Aroir  Yakub 
Beg,  surnamed  the  Atalik  Gha^i,  who  established  and  for  a 
brief  period  ruled  with  remarkable  success  a  Mahommedan  state 
comprising  the  chief  cities  of  the  Tarim  basin  from  Turfan 
round  along  the  skirt  of  the  mountains  to  Khoun.  But  the 
kingdom  collapsed  with  his  death  and  the  Chinese  retook  the 
country  in  1877  and  have  held  it  since. 

Kuhna  Shahr  is  a  small  fortified  city  on  high  ground  over- 
looking the  river  Tuman.  Its  walls  are  lofty  and  supported  by 
buttress  bastions  with  loopholed  turrets  at  intervals;  the 
fortificationa,  however,  are  but  of  hard  clay  and  are  much  out 
of  repair.  The  city  contains  about  9500  houses.  Beyond  the 
bridge,  a  little  way  off,  are  the  rtiins  of  ancient  Kashgar, 
which  pnce  covered  a  large  extent  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tuman,  and  the  walls  of  which  even  now  are  i}  feet  wide  at  the 
top  and  twice  that  in  height.  This  city^Askl  Shahr  (Old  Town) 
as  it  is  now  catted— was  destroyed  in  1514  by  Miraa  Ababakat 
(Abubekr)  on  the  approach  of  Sultan  Said  Khan's  army.  About 
two  miles  to  the  north  beyond  the  liver  is  the  shrine  of  Hazrat 
Afak,  the  saint  king  of  the  country,  who  died  and  was  buried  here 
in  1693.  It  is  a  handsome  mausoleum  faced  with  blue  and  white 
glazed  tiles,  standing  under  the  shade  of  some  magnificent  silver 
poplan.  About  it  Yakub  Beg  erected  a  commodious  college, 
mosque  and  monastery,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  rich 
orchards,  fruit  gardens  and  vineyards.  The  Yangi  Shahr  of 
Kashgar  is,  as  its  name  implies,  modem,  having  been  built  in 
1838.  It  is  of  obk>ng  shape  running  north  and  south,  and  is 
entered  by  a  single  gateway.  The  walls  are  lofty  and  massive 
and  topped  by  turrets,  whi)e  on  each  side  is  a  projecting  bastion. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch,  which  can  be 
filled  from  the  river,  at  the  risk,  however,  of  bringing  down  the 
whole  structure,  foe  the  walls  are  of  mud,  and  stand  upon  a 
porous  sandy  soil.  In  the  time  of  the  Chinese,  before  Yakub 
Beg's  sway,  Yangi  Shahr  hcM  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men, 
and  was  the  residence  of  the  amban  or  governor.  Yakub  erected 
his  orda  or  palace  on  the  site  of  the  amban's  residence,  and  two 
hundred  ladies  of  his  haiem  occupied  a  commodious  enclosure 
hard  by.  The  population  of  Kashgar  has  been  recently  estimated 
at  60,000  in  the  Ktihna  S^iahr  and  only  aooo  in  the  Yang) 
Shahr. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Chinese  rule  in  1865  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  Kashgar  declined.  Silk  culture  and 
carpet  manufacture  have  flourished  for  ages  at  Khotan,  and  the 
products  always  find  a  ready  sale  at  Kashgar.  Other  manu- 
factures consist  of  a  strong  coarse  cotton  cloth  called  kham  (which 
forms  the  dress  of  the  common  people,  and  for  winter  wear  is 
padded  with  cotton  and  quilled),  boots  and  shoes,  saddlery,  felts, 
furs  and  sheepskins  made  up  into  cloaks,  and  various  articles  of 
domestic  use.  A  curious  street  sight  in  Kashgar  is  presented  by 
the  hawkers  of  meat  pies,  pastry  and  sweetmeats,  which  they 
trundle  about  on  hand-barrows  just  as  their  counterparts  do  in 
Europe;  while  the  knife-grinder's  cart,  and  the  vegetable  seller 
with  his  tray  or  basket  on  his  head,  recaill  exactly  sunilar  itinenuit 
traders  further  west. 

The  earliest  authentic  mention  of  Kashgar  is  during  the  second 
period  of  aacendaacy  of  the  Han  dynasty,  when  the  Chinese  con- 
quered the  Hiungnu,  Yutien  (Khotan),  Sulei  (Kashgar),  and  a  group 
of  states  in  the  Tarim  basin  almost  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Tian  Shan 
mountains.  This  happened  in  76  B.c.  Kashgar  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  in  the  West  at  this  time  but  Ptolemy  siiealcs  of 
Scytfaia  beyond  the  Imaus,  which  is  in  a  Kasia  RteiOf  possibly  ex- 
hibiting the  name  whence  Kashgar  and  Kashgazia  (often  applied  to 
the  district)  are  formed.  Next  ensues  a  long  epoch  of  obscurity. 
The  country  was  converted  to  Buddhism  and  probably  ruled  by 
Indo-Scythian  or  Kushan  kings.  HsOan  Tswang  passed  throuKIl 
Kashgar  (which  he  calb  Ka-sha)  on  his  return  journey  from  Inoia 
to  China.  The  Buddhist  religion,  then  beginning  to  decay  in  India* 
was  working  its  way  to  a  new  growth  in  China,  and  contemporane- 
ously the  Nestorian  Christians  were  establishing  bishoprics  at  Herat, 
Merv  and  Samarkand,  whence  they  subsequently  proceeded  to 
Kashi^r,  and  finally  to  China  itself.  In  the  8th  century  oune  the 
Arab  invasion  frmn  the  west,  and  we  find  Kashgar  and  Turkcstiin 
lending  assistance  to  the  reigning  queen  of  Bokhara,  to  enable  her 
to  repel  the  enemy.  But  although  the  Mahommedan  religion  from 
the  very  commencement  sustained  checks,  it  neverthdcss  made  ita 
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weight  fdt  upon  the  independent  state*  of  Turkestan  to  the  north 
ana  east,  ana  thus  acquired  a  steadily  growing  influence.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  loth  century  that  Islam  was  established  at 
Kashgar,  under  the  Uighur  kingdom  (see  Turks).  The  Uighurs 
appear  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  th^  people  called  Tdlas  and 
to  nave  been  one  <A  the  many  Turkish  tribes  who  migrated  westwards 
from  China.  Boghra  Khan,  the  most  celebrated  prince  of  this  line, 
was  converted  to  Mahommeidamsm  late  in  the  lotn  century  and  the 
Uighur  kingdom  lasted  until  i  lao  but  was  distracted  by  complicated 
dynastic  strugKles.  Tlie  Uighurt  employed  an  alphabet  based  upon 
the  Syriac  and  borrowed  from  the  Kestorian  missionaries.  They 
spoke  a  dialect  of  Turkish  preserved  in  the  Kudatku  Bilik,  a  moru 
treatise  composed  in  1065.  Their  kingdom  was  destroyed  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Kara-Kitais,  another  Turkish  tribe  pressii^  west- 
wards from  the  Chinese  frontier,  who  in  their  turn  were  twept  away 
in  1319  by  Jenghis  Khan.  His  invatton  gave  a  decided  cbecK  to  the 
progress  of'^the  Mahommcdan  creed,  but  on  his  death,  and  during 
the  rule  of  the  Jagatai  Khans,  who  became  converts  to  that  faith, 
it  began  to  reassert  its  ascendancy.  Marco  Polo  visited  the  city, 
which  he  calls  Cascar,  about  1375  and  left  some  notes  on  it. 

In  1389-1390  Timur  ravaged  Kwigar,  Andljan  and  the  intervening 
country.  Kashgar  paswd  ttirough  a  troublous  time,  and  in  1514,  on 
the  invauon  of  tne  Khan  Sultan  Said,  was  destroyed  by  Mirza  Aba- 
bakar,  who  with  the  aid  of  ten  thousand  men  built  the  new  fort  with 
masuve  defences  higher  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Tumanl  The  dynasty 
of  the  Jagatai  Khans  coflapsed  in  1^72  by  the  dismemberment  en 
the  country  between  rival  repreaentativea;  and  soon  after  two  power- 
ful Khoja  factions,  the  White  and  Black  Mountaineers  (Ak  and 
Kara  Taghluk),  arose,  whose  dissensions  and  warfares,  with  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Kalmucks  of  Daunsaria.  fiU  up  the  history  till  175Q, 
when  a  Chinese  army  from  lU  (Kulja)  invaded  the  country,  ana, 
after  perpetrating  wholesale  maaaacrea,  finally  coaaoltdated  their 
authority  tr^  settling  therein  Chinese  emigrants,  to{;ether  with  a 
Manchu  garrison.  The  Chinese  had  thoughts  of  pushmg  their  con- 
quests towards  western  Turkestan  and  Samarkand,  the  chiefs  of 
which  tent  to  ask  asnsunce  of  the  Afghan  kii^  Ahmed  Shah.  This 
raooarch  despatched  an  embany  to  PekinjE  to  demand  the  restitution 
of  the  Mahommedan  states  of  Central  Asia,  but  the  embassy  was  not 
wdl  received,  and  Ahmed  Shah  was  too  much  engaged  with  the  Sikhs 
to  attempt  to  enforce  his  demands  by  arms.  The  Chinese  continued 
to  bokl  Ka^^gar,  irith  aundry  interruptions  from  Mahommedan 
revcdts — one  01  the  most  serious  occurring  in  1827,  when  the  territory 


was  invaded  and  the  city  taken  by  Jahanghir  Khoja;  Chan^-lung, 

however,  the  Chinese  general  of  Hi,  recovered  possession  of  Kashg! 

and  the  other  revolted  cities  in  1828.    A  revolt  in  1829  und< 


Mahommcd  AH  Khan  and  Yusuf,  brother  of  Jahanghir,  was  more 
auocetsfuJ,  and  resulted  in  the  concession  of  several  important  trade 
privities  to  the  Mahommedans  of  the  district  of  Alty  Shahr  (the 
**  six  cities  "),  as  it  was  then  named.  Until  i8^6thecountryenioyed 
peace  under  the  iutt  and  liberal  rule  of  Zahir>ud-din,  the  Chinese 
governor,  but  In  tnat  year  a  fresh  Khoja  revolt  under  Kach  Tora  led 
to  his  making  himseU  master  of  the  dty,  with  ciitumstances  of 
unbridled  Ikence  and  oppression.  His  reign  was, .  however,  brief, 
for  at  the  end  of  seventy-five  days,  on  the  approach  ;rf  the  Chinese, 
he  fled  bade  to  Khokaod  amid  the  jeers  of  the  inhabitants.  The  last 
of  the  Khoja  revolts  (1857)  was  of  about  equal  duration  with  the 
previous  one,and  took  place  under  Wali-Khan,  a  degraded  debauchee, 
and  the  murderer  of  tne  lamented  traveller  Adolf  Schlagincwc it. 

The  great  Tungani  (Dungani)  revolt,  or  insurrection  oithe  Chinese 
Mahommedans,  which  broke  out  in  i86a  in  Kansuh,  spread  rapidly 
to  Dzungaria  arid  through  the  line  of  towns  in  the  Tarim  basin.  The 
Tungani  troops  in  Yarkand  roae,  and(ioth  of  August  iB63)nias8acred 
some  seven  thousand  Chinese,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Kashgar, 
ri«ng  In  their  turn  against  their  masters,  invoked  the  aid  of  Sadtk 
Beg,  a  Kir^his  chief,  who  was  reinforced  by  Buxurg  Khan,  the  heir 
of  Jahanghir,  and  Yakub  Beg,  his  general,  these  being  despatched 
at  Sadik's  request  by  the  niler  of  Khokand  to  raise  what  troops  they 
could  to  aid  his  Mahommedan  friends  in  Kashgar,  Sadik  Beg  soon 
repented  of  having  asked  for  a  Khoja,  and  eventually  marched 
against  Kashgar,  which  by  this  time  had  succumbed  to  Buzurg  Khan 
and  Yakub  Beg,  but  was  defeated  and  driven  back  to  Khokand. 
Bunirg  Khan  delivered  himself  up  to  indolence  and  debauchery,  but 
Yakub  Beg,  with  singular  energy  and  perseverance,  made  himself 
master  of  Yangi  Shahr,  Yangi-Hissar,  Yarkand  and  other  towns,  and 
eventually  became  sole  master  of  the  country,  Bumrg  Khan  proving 
himself  touUy  unfitted  for  the  post  of  ruler.  Kashgar  and  the  other 
cities  of  the  Tarim  bawn  remained  under  Yakub  Beg's  rule  until 
1877,  when  the  Chinese  regained  pQsaessinn  of  their  andcnt  dominion. 

(C.  E.  D.  B.;  C.  El.) 

KASHI,  or  KA8t,  formerly  the  Pei^n  word  for  all  glazed 
and  enamdled  pottery  irrespectively;  now  the  accepted  term 
for  certain  kinds  of  enamelled  tile- work,  including  brick-work  and 
tile-moaaic  work,  manufactured  in  Persia  and  parts  of  Mahom- 
medan India,  diiefly  daring  the  z6th  and  17th  centuries.^ 

Undoubtedly  originating  in  the  Semitic  word  for  glass,  has, 

*  K&shf.  the  Hindu  name  for  the  lacnd  city  of  Benares,  has  no 
fferamic  significaacc 


it  is  quite  possible  that  the  name  kaski  is  fmmediately  -derived 
from  Kashan,  a  town  In  Persia  noted  for  its  faience.  This  andent 
pottery  site,  in  turn,  probably  receives  its  name  from  the  oU- 
time  industry;  as  a  "  city  cf  the  pbin  "  it  wotild  obviously 
have  no  claim  to  the  farther-eastern  suffix  skan,  meaniog  a 
mountain.  Sir  George  Birdwood  wisely  considers  that  "the 
art  of  glazing  eathenware  has,  in  Persia,  descended  in  an 
almost  unbroken  tradition  from  the  period  of  the  greatness  of 
Chaldaea  and  Assyria  .  .  .  the  name  kas,  by  which  it  is  known  in 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  carries  us  back  to  the  manufacture  of  glass 
and  enamels  for  which  great  Sidon  was  already  famous  1500 
years  before  Christ  .  .  .  the  designs  used  in  the  decoration  of  Sind 
and  Punjab  glazed  pottery  also  go  to  prove  how  much  these 
Indian  wares  have  been  influenced  by  Persian  examples  and  the 
Persian  tradition  of  the  much  earlier  art  of  Xineveh  and  Btby' 
Ion  "{Tfulndiutriai  Arts  of  India,  xSSo).  The  two  native  names 
for  glass,  kanch  and  sktsha,  common  to  Persia  and  India,  are, 
seemingly,  modifications  of  kashi.  Tie  Indian  tradition  of 
Chinese  potters  settling  in  bygone  days  at  Lahore  and  Hala 
respectively,  still  Ungers  in  the  Punjab  and  Sind  provinces, 
and  evidently  travelled  eastward  from  Persia  with  the  Moguls. 
Howbeit  in  Lahore  the  name  Chfnf  is  sometimes  wrongly  appUed 
to  kashi  work;  and  the  so-called  ChfnI-ka-Rauza  mausoleum  at 
Agra  is  an  instance  of  this  misuse.  It  now  seems  an  established 
fact  that  a  colony  of  Chinese  ceramic  experts  migrated  to 
Isfahan  during  the  i6th  century  (probably  in  the  reign,  and 
at  the  invitation,  of  Shah  Abbas  I.),  and  there  helped  to  revive 
the  jaded  pottery  industry  of  that  district. 

Kashi  work  connsted  of  two  kinds:  (a)  Enamel-faced  tiles  and 
bricks  of  stroi^ly  fired  red  earthenware,  or  terra>cotta;  (6)  Enamel- 
faced  tiles  and  tesserae  of  lightly  fired  "  lime-morur,"  or  sandstone. 
Tile-mosaic  work  is  described  by  some  authorities  as  the  true  kaskL 
From  examination  of  figured  tit»>mosaic  patterns,  it  would  appear 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  shaped  tesserae  had  been  cut  ont  of 
enamelled  slabs  or  tiles  after  firing;  in  other  examples  to  have  been 
cut  into  shape  before  receiving  their  facing  of  coloured  enameL 
Mosaic  panels  in  the  fort  at  Lahore  are  described  by  J.  L.  Kipllog 
as  "  lowing  a  gvl  dasia,  or  foliated  pattern  of  a  branching  tree,  each 
leaf  of  which  is  a  separate  piece  of  pottery."  Conventional  nyn- 
•entations  of  foliage,  flowers  and  fruit,  intricate  geometrical  figures, 
interlacing  arabesques,  and  decorative  calligraphy — isacriptions  ta 
Arabic  and  Persian — constitute  the  ordinary  luM  destgas.     The 


colours  chiefly  used  were  cobalt  blue,  copper  tMue  (tnn|uoise  colour}, 
lead-antimomate  yellow  (mustard  colour),  manganese  purple,  iroa 
brown  and  tin  white.  A  colour-scheme,  populv  irith  Mont!  and 
contemporary  Persian  Aosikiforf,  waa  the  deogn,  in  cobtf t  drk  and 
copper  blue,  reserved  <hi  a  ground  of  deep  mustard  ycUow.  Before 
applying  the  enamel  coloura,  the  rough  face  of  the  tDe,  or  the  teasene, 
received  a  thin  coating  of  dip  <A  variaUe  composition.  It  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  some  defect  in  thb  part  of  the  process,  or  to  iinperfcct 
firing,  that  the  enamelled  tile  surfaces  on  many  old  bniidiaga, 
particulariy  on  the  south  side,  have  weathered  and  flaked  away. 

_  In  India  the  finest  examples  of  kashi  work  are  in  the  Punjab  and 
Sind  provinces.  At  Lahore,  amonest  many  beautiful  structures, 
the  most  notable  are  the  mosoue  of  Wazir  Khan  (a.d.  1634)  and  the 
gateways  of  three  famous  pleasure  gardens,  the  Shalamar  Bagh 
(A.D.  1637).  the  Gulabi  Ba^  (a.0. 1640),  and  the  Chaibuiii  (c-  '^-^ 
1665}.  At  Tatta  the  ^ami  Masjid,  built  by  Shah  Jahan  (c.  A.D.  1645), 
is  a  splendid  illustration:  whilst  in  that  vast  cemetery  <3t  dx,  square 
miles  "  on  the  adjacent  Malki  plateau,  are  numerous  Mahominc<iiB 
tombs  (a.d,  1570-1640)  with  extraordinary  kashi  oraaaacntatwe. 
Delhi.  Multan,  Jullundur,  Shahdara,  Lahore  cantonment,  Agni  and 
Hyderabad  (Sind),  all  possess  excellent  monuments  of  the  best  period 
viz.  those  erected  during  the  reigns  of  Akbar  and  Jahangir  {xjy. 
15J6-1638J. 

In  PersB,  at  Isfahan,  Kashan,  Meshed  and  Kerman  arc  n  few 
buildings  and  ruins  showing  the  olid  kashi  work;  the  palace  of  Chchri 
SitQn  in  Isfahan,  built  during  the  rei^n  of  Shah  Abbaa  I.  (c  A.O. 
1600),  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  this  art. 

Occasional  revivals  of  the  manufacture  have  taken  place  botli  va 
India  and  Persia.  Mahommed  ^larff.  a  potter  of  Julhindur  in  the 
Punjab,  reproduced  the  Mogul  enamelled  ule- work  in  1 S85.  and  t  bete 
is  a  manuscript  record  of  a  certain  Ustad  Aii  Mahommed,  of  IaCAh«au 
who  revived  the  Persian  processes  in  18S7.       (W.  B.* ;  C«  S.  C.) 

KASHIIIB,  or  Cashherx,  a  native  state  of  India,  inducing 
much  of  the  Himalayan  mountain  system  to  the  north  of  the 
Punjab.  It  has  been  fabled  in  song  for  its  beauty  (e.g.  in  Moore's 
LaJla  Rookh),  and  is  the  chief  health  resort  for  Europrans  ia 
India,  while  politically  il  is  important  as  guarding  one  of  ^'  e 
approaches  to  India  on  the  north-west  fcontiec.     The    propa 
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of  the  state  Is  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  and  it  comprises  in 
all  an  estimated  area  of  80,900  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  (1901) 
of  i,gos,S7&,  showing  an  increase  of  14- ji  %  in  the  decade.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  some  petty  hills  chiefships  and  by 
the  Karakoram  mountains;  on  the  east  by  Tibet;  and  on  the 
south  and  west  by  the  Punjab  and  North-West  Frontier 
provinces.  The  state  is  in  direct  political  subordination  to  the 
Government  of  India,  which  is  represented  by  a  resident.  Its 
territories  comprise  the  provinces  of  Jammu  (including  the 
jagir  of  Punch),  Kashmir,  Ladalth,  Baltistan  and  Gilgit;  the 
Shin  states  of  Yaghistan,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
Chilas,  Darcl  and  Tangir,  are  nominally  subordinate  to  it,  and 
the  two  former  pay  a  tribute  of  gold  dust.  The  following  are 
the  statistics  for  the  main  divisions  of  the  state. — 

Area  in  aq.  m.  Pop.  in  1901. 

Jammu  5,J23  Ii52lt307 

Kashmir  7,93a  '.'57.394 

Frontier  Districts  443  336,877 

The  remainder  of  the  state  consists  of  uninhabited  mountains, 
and  its  only  really  important  possessions  are  the  districts  of 
Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

Physical  Conformatien. — ^The  greater  portion  of  the  country 
is  mountainous,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  plain  on  the 
south-west,  which  is  continuous  with  the  great  level  of  the 
Punjab,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  following  regions: 
(1)  The  outer  hills  and  the  central  mountains  of  Jammu  district. 
(3)  The  valley  of  Kashmir. 
(3)  The  far  side  of  the  great  central  range,  including  Ladakh, 

Baltistan  and  Gilgit. 
The  hills  in  the  outer  region  of  Jammu,  adjoining  the  Punjab 
plains,  begin  with  a  height  of  100  to  300  ft.,  followed  by  a  tract 
of  rugged  country,  including  various  ridges  running  nearly 
parallel,  with  long  narrow  valleys  between.  The  average 
height  of  these  ridges  is  from  3000  to  4000  ft.  The  centnl 
mountains  are  commonly  8000  to  10,000  ft.,  covered  with 
pasture  or  else  with  forest.  Then  follow  the  more  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  including  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  A  great  chain 
of  snowy  mountains  branching  oS  south-east  and  north-west 
divides  the  drainage  of  the  Chenab  and  the  Jhelum  rivers  from 
that  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  Indus..  It  is  within  spurs 
from  this  chain  that  the  valley  of  Kashmir  is  enclosed  amid 
hills  which  rise  from  24,000  to  >5,ooo  ft.,  while  the  valley  itself 
forms  a  cup-like  basin  at  an  elevation  of  5000  to  6000  ft.  All 
beyond  that  great  range  is  a  wide  tract  of  mountainous  country, 
bordering  the  north-western  part  of  Tibet  and  embracing 
Ladakh,  Baltistan  and  Gilgit. 

The  length  of  the  Kashmir  valley.  Including  the  inner  slopes  of 
its  surrounding  hills,  is  about  I30  m.  from  north-west  to  south-east 
with  a  maximum  width  of  about  75  m.  The  low  and  comparatively 
level  floor  of  the  basin  is  84  m.  long  and  ao  to  a^  m.  broad. 

The  hills  forming  the  northern  half-circuit  of  the  Kashmir  valley, 
and  running  beyond,  include  many  lofty  mountain  masses  and 
peaks,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which,  a  little  outside  the  confines  of 
Kashmir,  is  Nanga  Parbat,  the  fourth  highest  mountain  In  the  world, 
26,656  ft..above  the  sea,  with  an  extensiveareaof  glacieron  i'-  ^.-tirrn 
face.  The  great  ridge  which  is  thrown  off  to  the  soutf  i  by 
Nanga  Parbat  risc3,atadistanccof  13  m.,toanothersummit .  .7  ;nft. 
in  height,  from  which  run  south-west,  and  south-east  ttie  ridjcs 
which  are  the  northern  watershed  l»undary  of  Kashmir.  The 
former  range,  after  running  70  m.  south-west,  between  the  valleys 
of  the  Kishenganga  and  the  Kunhar  or  Nain-sukh,  turns  southward, 
closely  pressing  the  river  Jhelum,  after  it  has  received  the  Kishen- 
ganga.  with  a  break  a  few  miles  farther  south  which  admits  the 
Kunhar.  This  range  presents  several  prominent  summits,  thr  highest 
two  16,487  and  is,;44  ft.  abovethe  sea.  The  range  wli  h  mni 
south-east  from  the  junction  peakabovementioneddivides the  valley 
of  the  Kishenganga  from  that  of  the  Astor  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Indus.  The  highest  point  on  this  range,  where  it  skirts  Kash- 
mir, is  17,303  ft.  above  the  sea.  For  more  than  50  m.  from  Nanga 
Parbat  there  are  no. glaciers  on  this  range;  thence  eastward  they 


increase;  one,  near  the  Zoji-la  nass.  is  only  10,850  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  mountains  at  the  east  end  of  the  valley,  running  nearly  north 
and  south,  drain  inwards  to  the  Jhelum,  and  on  the  other  side  to  the 


Wardwan,  a  tribuury  of  the  Chenab.     The  highest  part  of  this 
eastern  boundary  is  14,700  ft.   There  no  are  glaciers.    The  highest 
point  on  the  Panjal  range,  which  forms  the  south  and  south-west 
boundary,  is  '5,533  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  river  Jhelum  (g.v.)  or  Behat  (Sanskrit  ( KtAuts}— the Hydaspe* 


°[  Greek  historians  and  geognphen— flows  north-westward  through 
the  middle  of  the  valley.  After  a  slow  and  winding  course  it  expands 
about  25  m.  below  Srmagar,  over  a  slight  depression  in  the  plain,  and 
lorms  the  Wular  lake  and  marsh,  which  is  about  laj  m.  by  5  m.  in 
extent,  and  surrounded  by  the  lofty  mountains  which  tower  over 
the  north  and  north-east  of  the  valley.  Leaving  the  lake  on  the 
south-west  side,  near  the  town  of  Sopur,  the  river  pursues  its  sluggish 
TOurse  south;we3tward,  about  18  m.  to  the  gorge  at  Baramulla, 
From  this  point  the  stream  is  more  rapid  through  the  narrow  valley 
which  conducts  it  westward  75  m.  to  Muiaflarabad,  where  it  turns 
sharply  south,  joined  by  the  Kishcrtganga.  At  Islamabad,  about 
40  m.  above  Srinagar,  the  river  is  5400  It.  above  sea-level,  and  at 
Snnagar  5235  ft.  It  has  thus  a  fall  of  about  4  ft.  per  mile  in  this  part 
^  Its  course.  For  the  next  34  m.  to  the  Wular  lake,  and  thence  to 
Baramulla,  its  fall  is  only  about  2}  ft.  in  the  mile.  On  the  80  ra.  of  the 
nver  in  the  flat  valley  between  Islamabad  and  Baramulla,  there  is 
much  boat  traffic:  but  none  below  Baramulla.  till  the  river  come* 
out  into  the  plains. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  this  low  narrow  plain  of  the  Jhelum  is 
a  broad  hiUv  tract  between  which  and  the  higher  boundary  range 
runs  the  Kishenganga  River.  Near  the  east  end  of  this  interior  hilly 
tract,  and  connected  with  the  higher  range,  is  one  summit  17,839  ft. 
Around  this  peak  and  between  the  ridges  which  run  from  it  are  many 
small  glaciers.  These  heights  look  down  on  one  side  into  the  beauti- 
ful valley  of  the  Sind  River,  and  on  another  into  the  valley  of  the 
Lidar,  which  join  the  Jhelum.  Among  the  hills  north  of  Srinagar 
ris«  one  conspicuous  mountain  mass,  16,003  ft.  in  height,  from  which 
on  its  north  side  descend  tributaries  of  the  Xishenganga,  and  on  the 
south  the  Wangat  River,  which  Sows  into  the  Sind.  By  these  rivera 
and  their  numerous  affluents  the  whole 'valley  of  Kashmir  is  watered 
abundantly. 

Around  the  foot  of  many  spurs  of  the  hills  which  run  down  on  the 
Kashmir  plain  are  pieces  of  low  Uble-land,  called  kariwa.  These 
terraces  vary  in  height  at  different  parts  of  the  valley  from  too  to 
300  ft.  above  the  alluvial  plain.  Those  which  are  near  each  other 
are  mostly  about  the  same  level,  and  separated  by  deep  ravines. 
The  level  plain  in  the  middle  of  the  Kashmir  valley  consists  of  fine 
clay  and  sand,  with  water-worn  pebbles.  The  kairewas  consist  of 
horixoncal  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  the  lacustrine  nature  of  which  is 
shown  by  the  shells  which  they  contain. 

Two  passes  lead  northward  from  the  Kashmir  valley,  the  Burzil 
(13,500  ft.)  and  the  Kamri  (14,050).  The  Buriil  is  the  main  pass 
between  Srinagar  and  Gilgit  via  Astor.  It  is  usually  practicable 
only  between  tne  middle  ofjuly  and  the  middle  of  September.  The 
road  from  Srinagar  to  Lehin  Ladakh  follows  the  Sind  valley  to  the 
Zoji-la-pass  (11,300  ft.)  Only  a  short  piece  of  the  road,  where  snow 
accumulates,  prevents  this  pass  being  used  all  the  year.  At  the 
south-east  entl  of  the  valley  are  three  passes,  the  Ikfargan  (■  1 ,500  ft.), 
the  Hoksar  (13JIS)  and  the  Marbal  (11,500),  leading  to  the  valley* 
of  the  Chenab  and  the  Ravi.  South  of  Islamabad,  on  the  direct 
route  to  Jammu  and  Sialkot,  is  the  Banihal  pass  (9236  ft.).  Further 
west  on  tne  Panjal  range  is  the  Pir  Panjal  or  Panchal  pass  (11,400ft.), 
with  a  second  pass,  the  Rattan  Pir  (S200  ft.),  across  a  second  ridge 
about  15  m.  south-west  of  it.  Between  the  two  passes  is  the  b»utl' 
fully  situated  fort  of  Baramgali.  This  place  is  in  the  domain  of  the 
raja  of  Punch,  cousin  and  tributary  01  the  maharaja  of  Kashmir. 
At  Rajaori,  south  of  these  passes,  the  road  divides;  one  line  leads 
to  Bhimber  and  Cujrat,  the  other  to  Jammu  and  Sialkot  by  Aknur, 
South-west  of  Baramulla  is  the  Haii  Pir  pass  (8500  ft.),  which 
indicates  the  road  to  Punch.  From  Punch  one  road  Icids  down  to 
the  plains  at  the  town  of  Jhelum,  another  eastward  through  the 
hills  to  the  Rattan  Pir  pass  and  Rajaori.  L.astly,  there  is  the  river 
pass  of  the  Jhelum,  which  is  the  easy  route  from  the  valley  west- 
ward, having  two  ways  down  to  the  plains,  one  by  Muzanarabad 
and  the  Hazara  valley  to  Hasan  Abdal,  the  other  by  the  British  hill 
station  of  Murtcc  to  Rawalpindi. 

CMlofy.— Thegeneral  strike  of  the  beds,  andof  the  folds  which  have 
affected  them,  is  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  parallel  to  the  mountain  ranges. 
Along  the  south-western  border  lies  the  zone  of  Tertiary  beds  which 
forms  the  Sub-Himahiyas.  .  Next  to  this  is  a  great  belt  of  Palaeozoic 
rocks,  through  which  rise  the  granite,  i^ieiss  and  schist  of  the 
Zanskarand  Dhauladhar  ranges  and  of  the  Pir  Panjal.  In  the  midst 
of  the  Palaeozoic  area  lie  the  alluvium  and  Pleistocene  deposits  of 
the  Srinagar  valley,  and  the  Meaozoic  and  Carboniferous  basin  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Sind  valley.  Beyond  the  great  Palaeozoic  belt 
is  a  zone  of  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary  beds  which  commences  at  Kargil 
and  extends  south-eastward  past  the  Kashmir  boundary  to  Spiti  and 
beyond.  Finally,  in  Baltistan  and  the  Ladakh  range  there  is  a  broad 
zone  composed  chiefly  of  gneiss  and  schist  of  ancient  date. 

The  oldest  fossils  found  oelong  either  to  the  Ordovician  or  Silurian 
systems.  But  it  is  not  unril  the  Carboniferous  is  reached  that  fossils 
become  at  all  abundant  (so  far  as  is  yet  known).  The  Mesozoic 
deposits  belong  chiefly  to  the  Trias  and  Jura,  but  Cretaceous  beds 
have  been  found  near  the  head  of  the  Tsarap  valley.  The  Tertiary 
system  includes  representatives  of  all  the  principal  divisions  recog- 
nized in  other  parts  of  the  Himalayas. 

Climatt. — The  valley  of  Kashmir,  sheltered  from  the  south-west 
monsoon  by  the  Panjal  range,  has  not  the  periodical  rains  of  India. 
Its  rainfall  is  irregular,  greatest  in  the  spnng  month*.    Occasional 
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fltomu  la  the  monsoon  pats  over  tlie  crests  of  the  Fanjal  and  eive 
heavy  rain  on  the  elevated  plateaus  on  the  Kaiihinir  side.  And 
again  clouds  pass  over  the  valley  and  are  arrested  by  the  higher  hills 
on  the  north-east  side.  Snow  falls  on  the  surrounding  hills  at  Inter- 
vals from  October  to  March.  In  the  valley  the  first  snow  generally 
falls  about  the  end  of  December^  but  never  to  any  great  amount. 
The  hottest  months  are  July.  August  and  the  greater  part  of  Septem- 
ber, during  which  the  noon  siiade  temperature  varies  Trom  85°  to  90* 
and  occastooally  05*  at  Srinagar,  probably  the  hottest  place  in  the 
valley.  The  coldest  months  are  January  and  Febmaiy,  when  for 
■cvenil  weeks  the  average  minimum  tempcratare  is  about  15*  below 
freezing.  As  a  health  resort  the  province,  excluding  Srinagar,  which 
is  insanitary  and  relaxing,  has  no  rival  anywhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  India.  Its  climate  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  European 
constitution,  and  in  consequence  of  the  varied  rancre  of  temperature 
and  the  facility  of  moving  about  the  visitor  is  enabled  with  case  to 
select  places  at  elevations  most  congenial  to  htm.  Formerly  only 
200  passes  a  year  were  issued  by  the  government,  but  now  no  restric- 
tion is  placed  on  visitors,  and  their  number  increases  annually. 
European  sportsmen  and  travellers,  in  addition  to  residents  of  India, 
resort  there  frvcly.  The  railway  to  Rawalpindi,  and  a  driving  road 
thence  to  Srinagar  make  the  valley  easy  of  access.  When  the 
temperature  in  Srinagar  rises  at  the  beginning  of  June,  there  is  a 
general  exodus  to  Gulmarg,  which  has  become  a  Fashionable  hill- 
station.  This  great  influx  of  visitors  has  resulted  in  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  game.  Special  gameprcservation  rules  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  nuUahs  are  let  out  for  stated  periods  with  a  restriction 
on  the  number  of  head  to  be  shot.  The  wild  animals  of  the  country 
include  ibex,  markhor,  oorial,  the  Kashmir  stag,  and  black  and  brown 
bears.    Many  sportsmen  now  cross  into  Ladakh  and  the  Pamirs. 

PeopU. — The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kashmir 
are  professedly  Mbhommedans,  but  their  conversion  to  the  faith 
of  Islam  is  coinparatively  recent  and  they  are  still  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  their  ancient  superstitions.  At  the  census  of  1901 
out  of  a  total  population  in  the  whole  state  of  S:,90S,$78, 
there  were  3,154,695  Mahommcdans,  689,073  Hindus^  35,047 
Buddhists  and  25,828  Sikhs.  The  Hindus  are  mostly  found  in 
Jammu,  and  the  B  uddhists  are  confined  to  Ladakh.  In  Kashmir 
proper  the  few  Hindus  (60,683)  are  almost  all  Brahmans,  known 
as  Pundits.  Superstition  has  made  the  Kashmiri  timid;  tyranny 
has  made  him  a  liar;  while  physical  disasters  have  made  him 
selfish  and  pessimistic.  Up  to  recent  times  the  cultivator  lived 
under  a  system  of  hegiir,  which  entitled  an  ofBdal  to  take  either 
labour  or  commodities  free  of  payment  from  the  villages. 
Having  no  security  of  property,  the  people  had  no  incentive 
to  effort,  and  with  no  security  for  life  they  lost  the  independence 
of  free  men.  But  the  land  settlement  of  zS$9  swept  all  these 
abuses  away.  Restrictive  monopolies,  imdcr  which  bricks, 
lime,  paper  and  certain  other  manufactures  were  closed  to 
private  enterprise,  were  abolished.  The  results  of  the  settle- 
ment are  thus  enumerated  by  Sir  Walter  Lawrence:  "  Little  by 
Utile,  confidence  has  sprung  up.  Land  which  had  no  value  in 
1889  is  no^  eagerly  sought  after  by  all  classes.  Cultivation  has 
extended  and  improved.  Houses  have  been  rebuilt  and  repaired, 
fields  fenced  in,  orchards  planted,  vegetable  gardens  well  stocked 
and  new  mills  constructed.  Women  no  longer  are  seen  toiling 
in  the  fields,  for  their  btisbands  are  now  at  home  to  do  the 
work,  and  the  long  journeys  to  Gilgit  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
When  the  harvest  is  ripe  the  peasant  reaps  it  at  his  own  good 
time,  and  not  a  soldier  ever  enters  the  villages."  In  consequence 
of  this  improvement  in  their  conditions  of  life  and  of  the  influx  of 
wealth  into  the  country  brotight  by  visitors,  the  Kashmiri  grows 
every  year  !n  material  prosperity  and  independence  of  character. 
The  Kashmir  women  have  a  reputation  for  beauty  which  is  not 
ftltogetber  deserved,  but  the  children  are  always  pretty. 

The  language  spoken  in  Kashmir  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Punjab, 
tliough  marked  by  many  peculiarities.  It  possesses  an  ancient 
literature,  which  is  written  in  a  special  character  (see  Kashhiki). 

Natural  Caiamiiia. — The  effect  of  phyncat  calamities  partly  inci- 
dental to  the  climate  of  Kashmir,  upon  the  character  of  its  in- 
habitants has  been  referred  to.  The  list  includes  fires,  floods,  earth- 
quakes, famines  aod  cholera.  The  ravans  of  fire  are  chiefly  felt  in 
SriaH*r>  where  the  wood  houaca  and  thtir  thatched  roofs  fall  an 
caay  pney  to  the  flames.  The  oatioaal  habit  of  carrying  a  kan^r, 
or  smalt  brazier,  underneath  the  clothes  for  the  purpose  of  warming 
the  body,  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  fires.  Srinagar  m  said  to  have  been 
burnt  down  eighteen  times.  Many  disastrous  floods  are  recorded. 
the  greatest  being  the  terrible  inundation  which  followed  the  slip^ng 
of  thti  Khadanyar  mountain  below  Baramula  in  a.d.  879.  The 
hannel  of  the  Jhelum  river  was  blocked  and  a  large  part  of  the 


valley  submerged.  Tn  1841  a  serious  flood  caused  great  damage  to 
life  and  property;  there  was  another  in  1893,  when  six  out  01  the 
seven  bridges  in  Srinagar  were  washed  away,  35^6  acres  under 
crops  were  submerged  and  2235  houses  were  wrecl^ ;  another  flood 
occurred  in  July  1903,  when  the  bund  between  the  Dal  Lake  and  the 
canal  gave  way,  and  the  lake  rose  10  ft.  in  half  an  hour.  Between 
two  and  three  thousand  houses  in  and  around  Srinuar  orflapsed, 
while  over  40  miles  of  the  tonga  rood  were  submerged,  aiace  the  ijth 
century  eleven  great  earthquakes  have  occurred,  all  of  Ions  duration 
and  accompanwd  by  great  loss  of  life.  During  the  I9tn  century 
there  were  four  severe  earthquakes,  the  last  two  occurring  in  1864 
and  1 88^,  when  some  3500  people  were  killed.  Native  historians 
record  nineteen  great  famines,  the  last  two  occurring  in  1831  and 
1877.  In  1878  It  was  reported  that  only  two-fifths  of  the  total 
population  of  the  valley  survived.  During  the  I9tfa  century  also 
there  were  ten  epidemics  of  cholera,  all  more  or  less  disastrous,  while 
the  worst  (in  189a)  was  probaUy  the  last.  Durii^  that  year  5781 
persons  died  in  Snnagar  and  5931  in  the  villages.  The  centre  of 
infection  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  squalid  cafHtal  of  Srinagar. 
and  some  efforts  to  unprove  its  sanitation  nave  been  made  of  recent 
years. 

Crops. — ^The  staple  crop  of  the  valley  is  rice,  which  forms  the  chief 
food  of  the  people.  Indian  com  comes  next;  wheat,  barley  and 
oats  are  also  grown.  Every  kind  of  English  vegetable  thrives  wcU, 
especially  asparagus,  artichoke,  scakale,  broad  beans,  scarlet- 
runners,  beetroot,  cauliflower  and  cabbage.  Fruit  trees  arc  met 
with  all  over  the  valley,  wild  bat  bearing  fruit,  and  the  cultivated 
orchards  yield  pears,  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  9C,  equal  to  the  bat 
European  produce.  The  chief  trees  are  deodar,  firs  and  ptncs,  clumr 
or  plane,  maple,  birch  and  walnut.  There  arc  state  departments  of 
viticulture,  hops,  horticulture  and  sericulture.  A  complete  list  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  valley  will  be  found  in  Sir  Walter  Lawrence's 
book  on  Kashmir. 

Industrus. — The  chief  industry  of  Srinagar  was  formerly  the 
weaving  of  the  celebrated  Kashmir  shawl,  which  dates  back  to  the 
days  ofthe  emperor  Baber.  Thefc  shawls  first  became  fa^iooable 
in  Europe  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  when  they  fetched  from  £10  to 
£100;  but  the  industry  received  a  blow  at  the  time  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,  and  the  famine  of  1877  scattered  the  weavers.  The 
place  of  the  Kashmir  shawl  has  to  some  extent  been  taken  by  the 
Kashmir  carpet,  but  the  most  thrivins  industry  now  is  that  ol  silk- 
weaving.  Srinagar  is  also  cddnateo  for  its  silver-worfc,  papis 
mftchiS  and  wood-carving.  The  minerals  and  metals  of  the  Januna 
district  arc  promising,  and  a  company  has  been  fdrmed  to  wiMic  thcoL 
Coal  of  fair  quality  has  been  found,  but  the  difficulties  of  transport 
Interfere  with  its  working. 

History. — ^The  metrical  dironide  of  the  Icings  <d  Kashmir, 
called  Rajatarangitti,  was  pronounced  by  Profess^  H  H. 
Wilson  to  be  the  only  Sanskrit  composition  yet  discovered  to 
which  the  title  of  history  can  with  any  propriety  be  applied. 
It  first  became  known  to  the  Mahommedans  when,  on  Akbar's 
invasion  of  Kashmir  in  1588,  a  copy  was  presented  to  the 
emperor.  A  translation  into  Persian  was  made  by  his  order, 
and  a  summary  of  its  contents,  from  this  Persian  translation, 
is  given  by  Abu'l  Fazl  in  the  A'in-i-AkbaH,  The  R^aiaram' 
gini,  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  Sanskrit  histories,  was  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  lalh  century  by  P.  Kalhana.  His 
work,  in  six  books,  makes  use  of  earlier  writings  now  lost. 
Commencing  with  traditional  history  of  very  early  times,  it 
comes  down  to  the  reign  of  Sangrama  Dcva,  xoo6;  the  second 
work,  by  Jonaraja,  takes  up  the  history  in  continudtion  of 
Kalhana's,  and,  entering  the  Mahommcdan  period,  i^ves  aa 
account  of  the  reigns  down  to  that  of  Zaia-tU-ab-ad-dlin,  (41  s. 
P.  Srivara  carried  on  the  record  to  the  accession  of  Pah  Shah. 
i486.  And  the  fourth  work,  called  Rajdvalipatakoy  by  Prajnia 
Bhatta,  completes  the  history  to  the  time  of  the  incorporatioQ 
of  Kashmir  in  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul  emperor  Akbar,  i  $88- 

In  the  RdjiUarangini  it  is  stated  that  the  valley  of  Kashmir 
was  formerly  a  lake,  and  that  it  was  drained  by  the  great  n'jti 
or  sage,  Kasyapa,  son  of  Afarichi,  son  of  Brahma,  by  cutting 
the  gap  in  the  hills  at  Baramulla  ( Varaha-mula).  W  hen  Kashmir 
had  been  drained,  he  brought  in  the  Brahmans  to  occupy  it. 
This  is  still  the  local  tradition,  and  in  the  existing  physical 
condition  of  the  country  wc  may  sec  some  ground  for  the  sscry 
which  has  taken  this  form.  The  name  of  Kasyapa  is  by  histcry 
and  tradition  connected  with  the  draining  of  the  lake,  and  T^e 
chief  town  or  collection  of  dwellings  in  the  valley  was  caSti 
Kasyapa-pur — a  name  which  has  been  plausibly  idcctli  I 
with  the  Koffrhirvpoi  of  Hecataeus  (Stcph.  Byx.,  T.r.)  a'-u 
KoffT&rupos  of  Herodotus  (iii.  io>,  iv.  44).  Kashmir  is  the 
country   meant  also  by  Ptolemy's  Ketfiii^.    The   andcs: 
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fOBK  Sas]r>pa-pur  was  applied  to  tbe  kiogdom  of  Kashmir 
when  it  conpreliended  great  part  of  the  Punjab  and  extended 
beyond  the  Indus.  In  the  7lh  century  Kashmir  is  said  by  the 
Chinese  traveller  Rsuan  Tsang  to  have  included  Kabul  and 
the  Punjab,  and  the  hill  region  of  Gandhara,  the  country  of 
the  Gandarae  of  classical  geography. 

At  an  early  date  the  Sanslcrit  name  of  the  country  became 
Kttmlr.  The  earliest  inhabitants,  according  to  the  lUgclaran- 
fini,  were  the  people  called  Naga,  a  word  which  signifies  "  snake." 
The  history  shows  the  prevalence  in  early  times  of  tree  and 
serpent  worship,  of  which  some  sculptured  stones  found  in 
Kashmir  still  retain  the  memorials^  The  town  of  Islamal»d 
is  called  also  by  iu  ancient  name  Anant-nag  ("  eternal  snake"). 
The  source  of  the  Jhelum  is  at  Vir-nag  (the  powerful  snake), 
&c.  The  other  races  mentioned  as  inhabiting  this  country  and 
the  neighbouring  hills  are  Gandhari,  Khasa  and  Daradae.  The 
Khasa  people  are  supposed  to  have  given  the  name  Kasmir. 
In  the  UakaUiarala  the  Kasmira  and  Daradae  arc  named  toget  her 
among  the  Kshattriya  races  oi  northern  India.  The  question 
whether,  in  the  immigration  of  the  Aryans  into  India,  Kashmir 
was  taken  on  the  way,  or  entered  afterwards  by  that  people  after 
they  had  reached  the  Punjab  from  the  north-west,  appears  to 
require  an  answer  in  favour  of  the  htter  view  (see  vol.  ii.  of 
br  J.  Muir's  Samkril  Texts).  The  Aryan  races  of  Kashmir  and 
surrounding  hills,  which  have  at  the  present  time  separate 
geographical  dtsttibutlbn,  are  given  by  Mr  Drew  as  Kaskmfrt 
(mostly  Mahommedan),  in  the  Kashmir  basin  and  a  few  scattered 
places  outside;  Dard  (mostly  Mahommedan)  in  GQgit  and  hills 
north  of  Kashmir;  Dopa  (Hindu)  in  Jamma;  Dop-a  (Mahom- 
medan, called  Chibeli)  in  Punch  and  hill  country  west  of  Kash- 
mir; PahSri  or  mountaineers  (Hindu)  in  Kisblwar,  east  of 
Kashmir,  and  hills  about  the  valley  of  the.Chenab. 

In  the  time  oi  Asoka^  about  245  B.C.,  one  of  the  Indian 
Buddhist  missions  was  sent  to  Kaijimir  and  Gandhara.  After 
bis  death  Brahmanism  revived.  Then  in  the  time  of  the  three 
Kushaa  princes,  Huvishka,  Jiuhka  and  Kanisbka,  who  ruled 
over  Kashmir  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  eta,  Buddhism 
was  to  a  great  extent  restored,  though  for  several  centuries  the 
two  religions  existed  together  in  Kashmir,  Hinduism  pre- 
dominating. Yet  Kashmir,  when  Buddhism  was  gradually 
losing  its  hold,  continued  to  send  Buddhist  teachers  to  other 
lands.  In  this  Hindu-Buddhist  period,  and  chiefly  between 
the  jth  and  loth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  were  erected 
the  Hindu  temples  in  Kashmir.  In  the  6th  and  ;th  centuries 
Kashmir  was  visited  by  some  of  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrims 
to  India.  The  country  a  called  Shit-mi  in  the  narrative  of  To 
Veng  and  Sung  Yun  (578).  One  of  the  Chinese  travellers  of 
the  next  century  was  for  a  time  an  elephant-tamer  to  the  king 
of  Kashmir.  Hsuan  Tsang  spent  two  yean  (631-633)  in  Kash- 
mir (Kia-eht-mt4i>).  He  entered  by  Baramula  and  left  by  the 
Pir  Panjal  pass.  He  describes  the  hill-girt  valley,  and  the 
abundance  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  he  mentions  the  tradition 
about  the  lake.  He  found  in  Kashmir  many  Buddhists  as  weU 
as  Hindus.  In  the  fotluwing  century  the  kings  of  Kashmir  appear 
to  have  paid  homage  and  tribute  to  China,  though  this  is  not 
alluded  to  in  the  Kashmir  chronicle.  Hindu  kings  continued  to 
reign  till  about  1294,  whenUdiana  Deva  was  put  to  death  by  his 
Mahommedan  vizier,  Amir  Shah,  who  ascended  the  throne  under 
tbe  name  of  Shams-ud-din. 

:  Of  the  Mahommedan  rulers  mentigoed  in  the  Sanskrit  chroni- 
cles, one,  who  reigned  about  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  has 
made  his  name  prominent  by  his  active  opposition  to  the  Hindu 
religion,  and  his  destruction  of  temples.  This  was  Sikandar, 
knowo  as  But-skikan,  or  the  "  idol-breaker."  It  was  in  his  time 
that  India  was  invaded  by  Timur,  to  whom  Sikandar  made  sub- 
mission and  paid  tribute.  The  conntry  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Moguls  in  1538.  In  the  time  of  Alamgir  it  passed  to  Ahmad 
Shah  Durani,  on  his  third  invasion  of  India  (1756);  and  from 
that  time  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  Afghans  till  it  was  wrested 
from  them  by  Ranjit  Singh,  the  Sikh  monarch  of  the  Punjab, 
in  1819.  Eight  Hindu  and  Sikh  govemots  under  Ranjit  Singh 
and  his  socceason  were  followed  by  two  Hahommedans  similarly 
XV  It 


appointed,  the  seoood  of  wlioni,  Shekh  Imam-iid-diii,  was  ia 
charge  when  the  battles  of  the  first  Sikh  war  1S46  btou^t  about 
new  relations  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Sikhs. 

Gulab  Singh,  a  Dogra  Rajput,  had  from  a  humble  position 
been  raised  to  high  office  by  Ranjit  Singh,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  small  principality  of  Janunu.  On  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Sikhs  at  Sobraoo  (February  1846),  Gulab  Singh  was  called  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  arranging  conditions  of  peace.  The  treaty 
of  Lahore  (March  9,  1846)  sets  forth  that,  the  British  Govern- 
ment having  demanded,  in  addition  to  a  certain  assignment  of 
territory,  a  payment  of  a  crore  and  a  half  of  rupees  (li  millions 
sterling),  and  the  Sikh  government  being  unable  to  pay  the  whole, 
the  maharaja  (Ohulip  Singh)  cedes,  as  equivalent  for  one  crore, 
tbe  hill  country  belonging  to  the  Punjab  between  the  Beas 
and  the  Indus,  including  Kashmir  and  Hazara.  Tbe  governor- 
general,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  considered  it  expedient  to  makeover 
Kashmir  to  the  Jammu  chief,  securing  his  friendship  while  the 
British  government  was  administering  the  Punjab  on  behalf  of 
the  young  maharaja.  Gulab  Singh  was  well  prepared  to  make 
up  the  payment  in  default  of  which  Kashmir  was  ceded  to 
the  British;  and  so,  in  consideration  of  his  services  in  restoring 
peace,  his  independent  sovereignty  of  the  country  made  over  to 
him  was  recognised,  and  he  was  admitted  to  a'separate  treaty. 
Gulab  Singh  had  already,  after  several  extensions  of  territory 
east  and  west  of  Janunu,  conquered  Ladakh  (a  Buddhist  country, 
and  till  then  subject  to  Lhasa),  and  had  then  annexed  Skardo, 
which  was  under  independent  Mahommedan  rulers.  He  had 
thus  by  degrees  half  encircled  Kashmir,  and  by  this  last  addition 
his  possessions  attained  nearly  their  present  form  and  extent. 
Gulab  Singh  died  in  1857,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son,  Ranbir 
Singh,  who  died  in  1885.  The  next  ruler,  Maharaja  Partab  Singh, 
G. C.S.I,  (b.  1850),  immediately  on  his  accession  inaugurated 
the  settlement  reforms  already  described.  His  rule  was  re- 
markable for  the  rcassertion  of  the  Kashmir  sovereignty  over 
Gilgit  (f.v.).  Kashmir  imperial  service  troops  participated  in 
the  Black  Mountain  expedition  of  1891,  the  Hunza  Nagar 
operations  of  r89r,  and  the  Tirah  campaign  of  1897-1S9S.  The 
total  revenue  of  the  state  is  about  £666,000. 

See  Drew,  Jammu  and  Kashmir  (1875);  M.  A.  Stein,  Kalhana's 
J?n;a/ai'im{iiii"(i900)jiW.R.  Lawrence,  The  Valley  0]  Kashmir  (1805); 
Colonel  A.  Durand,  The  Mahing  of  a  Frontier  (18^) ;  R.  Lydekker, 
"  The  Geology  of  the  Kashmir  and  Chamba  Territories."  Records  of 
the  Ceohgical  Survey  ot  India,  vol.  xxii.  (1883) ;  I.  Duke,  Kashmsr 
Handboai  Ug03).  (T.H.H.*) 

KASHMIBI  (properly  Kdimirl),  the  name  of  the  vcrnacuhr 
language  spoken  in  the  valley  of  Kashmir  (properly  Kaimir)  and 
in  the  hills  adjoining.  In  the  Indian  census  of  r90i  tbe  nnmber 
of  speakers  was  returned  at  t,oo7,957.  By  origin  it  is  the  most 
southern  member  of  the  Dard  group  of  the  Pisica  languages  (see 
Indo-Axvan  Languacis).  The  other  members  of  tbe  group  ate 
Shlna,  spoken  to  its  north  in  the  country  round  Gilgit,  and 
Kshistanl,  spoken  in  the  hill  country  00  both  sides  of  the  river 
Indus  before  it  debouches  on  to  the  plains  of  India.  The  Pii&ca 
languages  also  include  KhSwtr,  the  vernacular  of  Chittal,  and  the 
Klfir  group  of  speeches,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
Bashgali  of  Kafiristan.  Of  all  these  forms  of  speech  Kashmiri 
is  the  only  one  which  possesses  a  literature,  or  indeed  an  alphabet. 
It  is  also  the  only  one  which  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  census  of 
India,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  even  approximate 
figures  for  the  numbers  of  speakers  of  the  others.  The  whole 
family  occupies  the  three-sided  tract  of  country  betweln  the 
Hindu-Kusb  and  the  nottb-westera  frontier  of  British  India. 

As  explained  in  Iinx)-A»YAN  Languaces,  the  Pi$aca  lan- 
guages are  Aryan,  but  are  neither  Iranian  nor  Indo-Aryan.  They 
represent  the  speech  of  an  independent  Aryan  migration  over  the 
Hindu-Kush  directly  into  their  present  inhospitable  seats,  where 
they  have  developed  a  phonetic  system  of  their  own,  while  they 
have  retained  unchanged  forms  of  extreme  antiquity  which 
have  long  passed  out  of  current  use  both  in  Persia  and  in  India. 
Their  speakers  appear  to  have  left  the  main  Aryan  body  after  the 
great  fission  which  resulted  in  the  Indo-Aryan  migration,  but 
before  all  the  typical  peculiarities  of  Iranian  speech  had  fuOy 
developed.     They    are  thm  representatives  of    a  stage  o( 
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Knguislic  progress  I&tcr  than  that  of  Sanskrit,  and  carfier  than 
that  which  we  find  recorded  in  the  Iranian  Avesta. 

The  immigrants  into  Kashmir  must  have  been  Shins,  speaking 
a  language  closely  allied  to  the  ancestor  of  the  modern  ShlnS,. 
They  appear  to  have  dispossessed  and  absorbed  an  older  non- 
Aryan  people,  whom  local  tradition  now  classes  as  Nigas,  or 
Snake-gods,  and,  at  an  early  period,  to  have  come  themselves 
under  the  inSuence  of  Indo-Aryan  immigrants  from  the  south, 
whoentered  the  valley  along  the  courscof  the  river  Jhelam.  The 
language  has  therefore  lost  most  of  its  original  Pisdca  character, 
and  is  now  a  mixed  one.  Sanskrit  has  been  actively  studied  for 
many  centuries,  and  the  Kashmiri  vocabulary,  and  even  its 
grammar,  are  now  largely  Indian.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that, 
for  convenience*  sake,  it  is  now  frequently  classed  (see  Indo- 
AavAN  Lancuaccs)  as  belonging  to  the  north-wesiem  group  of 
Indo-Aryan  languages,  instead  of  as  belonging  to  the  PisSca 
family  as  its  origin  demands.  It  cannot  be  said  that  either 
classification  is  wrong. 

Kashmiri  has  few  dialects.  In  the  valley  there  are  slight 
changes  of  idiom  from  place  to  place,  but  the  only  important 
variety  is  KishtwSrf,  spoken  in  the  hills  south-west  of  Kashmir. 
Smaller  dialects,  such  as  Pogul  and  RiimbanI  of  the  hills  south  of 
the  Banihfll  pass,  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  language  itself 
is  an  old  one.  Pure  Kashmiri  words  are  preserved  in  the  Sanskrit 
Rdijalar,angiifl  written  by  Kalhaqa  in  the  i2tb  century  a.  d.,  and, 
judging  from  these  specimens,  the  language  does  not  appear  to 
have  changed  materially  since  his  time. 

General  Character  cf  the  Language. — Kashmiri  is  a  language  of 
great  philological  interest.  The  two  principal  features  which  at 
<mcc  strike  the  student  are  the  numerous  epenthetic  changes  of 
vowels  and  consonants  and  the  employment  of  pronominal 
suffixes.  In  both  cases  the  phenomena  are  perfectly  plain,  cause 
and  effect  being  alike  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  somewhat  com- 
plicated systems  of  deden«on  and  conjugation.  The  Indo- 
Aryan  languages  proper  have  long  ago  passed  through  this  st^ge, 
and  many  of  the  phenomena  now  presented  by  them  are  due  to 
its  influence,  although  all  record  of  it  has  disappeared.  In  this 
way  a  study  of  Kashmiri  explains  a  number  of  difficulties  found 
by  the  student  of  Indo-Aryan  vernaculars.^ 

In  the  following  account  the  reader  is  presumed  to  be  in  possession 
of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  articles  Inoo-Aryan  Languages  and 
Pbakrit,  and  the  following  contractions  wilt  be  eniployed:  Ksh.*" 
Ka^miri  ;  Skr.  ^  Sanskrit  ;  P.  =  Pis&ca  ;  Sh.  =  Shini. 

A.  Vocabulary.  The  vocabulary  of  Kashmiri  is,  as  has  been 
explained,  mixed.  At  its  basis  it  has  a  large  number  of  words  which 
are  also  found  in  the  neighbouring  Shin&,  and  these  are  such  as  con- 
note the  most  familiar  ideas  and  auch  as  are  in  most  frequent  use. 
Thus,  the  personal  pronouns,  the  earlier  numerals,  the  words  for 
"  father,"  mother, '  "  fire,"  "the  sun,"  are  all  closely  connected 
with  corresponding  Shinft  words.  There  is  also  a  large  Indian 
element,  consistinj;  partly  of  words  derived  from  Sanskrit  vocables 
introduced  in  ancient  times,  and  partly  of  words  borrowed  in  later 


days  from  the  vernaculars  of  the  Punjab.  Finally,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable  Persian  (includine  Arabic)  clement  due  to  the  long  Mus- 
sulman domination  of  the  Happy  Valley.  Many  of  these  have  been 
ctxisiderably  altered  in  accordance  with  Kashmiri  phonetic  rules, 
•o  that  they  sometimes  appear  in  strange  forms.  Thus  the  Persian 
^£d«i,  a  bndlc,  has  become  Idkam,  and  the  Arabic  bdbat,  concerninRi 
*""""'  '     '  "nfv 


•o  that  they  sometimes  appear  in  strange  forms.  Thus  the  Persian 
^£d«i,  a  bndlc,  has  become  Idkam,  and  the  Arabic  bdbat,  concerninRi 
appears  as  bdpat.  The  population  speaking  Kashmiri  is  mainly 
Mussulman,  there  being,  roughly  speaking,  nine  Mahommedan 
Kashmiris  to  less  than  one  Hindu.  This  diflference  of  religion  has 
strongly  influenced  the  vocabulary.  The  Mussulmans  use  Persian 
and  Arabic  words  with  great  freedom,  while  cho  Hindus,  or  "  Pandits  " 
as  they  are  called,  conQnc  their  borrowings  almost  entirely  to  words 
derived  from  Sanskrit.  As  the  literary  class  is  mostly  Hindu,  it 
follows  that  Kaahmiri  literature,  taken  as  a  whole,  while  affordinK 
most  interesting  and  profitable  study,  hardly  represents  the  actual 
language  spoken  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  iTiere  are,  however,  a  few 
good  l^shmiri  works  written  by  Mussulmans  in  their  own  dialect. 

B.  Written  Characters.  Mussulmansand  Christian  missionaries  em- 
ploy an  adaptation  of  the  Persian  character  for  their  writings.  '  This 
alphabet  Is  quite  unsutted  for  representing  the  very  complex  Kash- 
miri vowel  system.  Hindus  employ  the  SftradA  alphabet,  of  Indian 
origin  and  akin  to  the  well-known  N&gari,  Kashmiri  vnwel  sounds 
can  be  nxrorded  very  successfully  in  thischarecter,  but  there  is,  unfor- 


*  Sec  G.  A.  Grierson,  "On  Pronominal  Suffixes  in  the  Kficmiri 
Languages,*'  and  "  On  the  Radical  and  Participial  Tenses  of  the 
Modiem  Inido-Aryan  languages,"  in  JourmU  of  the  Asiatic  Society  oj 
Benffitt  voL  bdv.  (1895),  pt.  1.  pp.  336  and  353. 


lunately, noGxedsystemof spelling.  The Nagari alphabet isalsocoa' 
inc  into  use  in  printed  books,  no  ^AradA  types  being  yet  in  exisicKL 
C.  PhanetKS.  Comparing  the  Ka&hmin  with  the  Sanskrit  Alpha. 
bet  (see  Sanskrit],  we  must  first  note  a  coiriderable  extctuioa 
of  the  vowel  system.  Not  nnly  docs  Kah.  [lossess  the  vowels  «,  i, 
I,  I,  «,  £,  r,  i,  at,  4,  ay,  and  the  amumdstka  or  nasal  kymbol ',  out  k 
has  also  a  fiat  d  (like  the  a  in  "  hat  ")  a  flat  i  (like  the  e  in  "  met  "), 
a  short  d  (like  the  0  in  "  hot  ")  and  a  broad  A  (like  the  a  in  "aQ"). 
It  also  has  a  series  of  what  natives  call  "  md/rd- vowels,"  whicbaft 
represented  in  the  Roman  character  by  small  letten  above  ihc  line, 
viz.  •,  »,  *, ".  Of  these,  •  is  simi^y  a  very  short  indeterminate 
sound  something  like  that  of  the  Hebrew  shitiA  mobile,  except  thai 
it  ma^  sometimes  be  the  only  vowel  in  a  word,  as  in  /j«A,  thou. 
The  '  IS  a  hardly  audible  i,  while  ^  and  "  are  quite  inaudible  at  the 
end  of  a  syllable.  When  '  or  ^  is  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  umr 
syllable 'gcneraltv  and  **  always  becomes  a  full  i  orvresprctivTlyaad 
is  so  pronounced.  On  the  other  hand,  in  similar  circumsuncea, 
*  remains  unchanged  in  writing,  but  is  pronounced  like  a  shoa 
German  12.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  *  always  represents  ao 
older  i,  and  is  still  considered  to  be  a  palatal,  not,  like  ',  a  labial 
vowel.  Although  these  mfitr&-vowels  arc  so  slightly  beard,  tfac^ 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  sound  of  a  precediog  syllable,  ^t 
may  compare  the  sound  of  a  in  the  English  word  mar."  If  n 
ado  e  to  the  end  of  this  word  wo  gel  "  marc,"  in  which  the  sound  of 
the  a  is  altogether  changed,  although  the  e  is  not  itself  pronounctil 
in  its  proper  place.  The  back-action  of  these  m&tri-vowrii  ii 
technically  known  as  umlaut  or  "  cpentbesis,"  and  ia  the  most 
strikinK  feature  of  the  Kashmiri  language,  the  structure  o^  which  a 
unintelligible  without  a  thorough  know^ge  of  the  system.  In  the 
following  pages  when  a  vowel  is  epenthetically  affected  by  a  mitil* 
vowel  the  fact  will  be  denoted  by  a  dot  placed  under  it,  thus  kfi^. 
This  is  not  the  native  system,  according  to  which  the  chaD|e  is 
indicated  sometimes  by  a  diacritical  mark  and  sometimes  by  wntinz 
a  different  letter.  The  changes  of  pronunciation  effected  by  eau 
miltr&'vowel  arc  ^own  in  the  following  table.  If  natives  employ 
a  different  letter  to  indicate  the  change  the  fact  is  mentioned.  Is 
other  cases  they  content  themselves  with  diacritical  marks.  Whea 
no  entry  is  made,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  sound  of  the 
vowel  remains  unaltered: — 


u 

a. 

Prmuntialion  wlitn  loUmtd  by 

a-mtUrd 

i-mSird 

e-matra 

ti-in4M 

i 

9    Wf.   be 

a'    (4»f',   pr. 
taV,    made, 

u  (as  id  Ger- 

e (like  6rs(  sis 

moUt)  (some 

man:      kAf*t 

"  promote  "; 

thing  Uke  a 

plural  maac) 

pr.  A^,niade, 
lem.  sing.) 

*?f,  pr.  *», 

short      Ger- 

made, nusc 

k 

man  t) 

t  lUh'r,  pr. 

a<(Genium«; 

«   (f»»f',  pr. 

sing.) 
4    (n^-.pr. 

MAT,    make 

tnir',        pr. 

mSr,    kUled, 

■s4r,  wnttea, 

one-eyed) 

mi'r<,  killed, 

{em.  sing.) 

w*",  kilW, 

(like   a   long 
German  6) 

tnasc.  plur.) 

maac  dug.) 

i 

— 

— 

tered,     lem. 

y«  «r,pr. 
lyiK,  wnttti 

/jW,     pla»- 

sing. 

tered,   max. 

sing.) 

J 

yi  (^..  pr- 

nya,  wnttcn 
uya>,  blue, 
maac.  sing.) 

M 

~" 

(■(•r<,  horau) 

"* 

"" 

fl 

— 

fC'r',      cow- 
nerds) 

— 

-~' 

? 

t    Wr.   pr. 
lid^,  be  yel- 

yarn'. 
pr.  *»»«», 

•queeaed. 

%^X 

low) 

tea  isr^j 
aqtfeesed, 

lem.  sing.) 

« 

— 

and    written 

I   {m^,  pr. 
^iklr,  written, 

?*^JJ; 

fhir',  turned, 
nuK.  plur.) 

fiAir*.  turned, 
lem.  sing.) 

ten  •*,*•. 
turned,  masc 

9 

«  W»»T.  pr. 

l<  («**',  pr. 

a   (uftk*.  pr. 

.""&#«*■,  pr. 

hMtk'r,  make 

v>d'/A<,  arisen. 

milk,  arisen. 

wM,  arisn. 

dry) 

masc.  plur.) 

fern,  sing.) 

masc.  sing.) 

9 

«•   (W'V,  pr. 

u    («!•,    pr. 

i    (Ms-,    pr. 

bu'i',  written 

Ms,  wnttcn. 

Ms,    writlra 

Ms',     heard. 

tec,    heard. 

M^,    heanl. 

masc.  plur.) 

lem.  fling.) 

raaac  sing.)   { 

The  letters  »  and  t .  even  when  not  u-m&trl,  or  t-m&tril.  often  chai^* 
aprecedtng  long  d  to  A,  which  is  usually  written  d,  and  A  res-peclhwlf 
Tdus  rthnkh,  they  have  lost,  is  pronounced  rAwnhk,  and,  ia  ihi 
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aitiirc  clwficter,  it  wiitten  rSmmkk.  SimiUriy  milis  becoom  m^'u 
{milis).  The  diphthong  at  is  pronounced  6  when  it  commences  a 
word;  thus,  aifh,  eight,  is  pronounced  Atk.  When  1  and  u  commence 
ft  woitl  they  are  pronounced  yi  and  vm  respectively-  With  one 
important  exception,  common  to  all  Pii&ca  languaccs,  Kashmiri 
employs  evenr  consonant  found  in  the  Sanskrit  alphabet.  The 
eiception  is  the  series  of  aspirated  consonants,  th,jh,  4h,  dh  and  M, 
which  are  wantinz  in  Ksh  ,  the  corresponding  unaspiratcd  consonants 
being  tubstilutcd  (or  them.  Thus,  5kr.  tftdtakas,  but  Ksh.  tuf,  a 
bone;  Skr.  bhavati,  Ksh.  &M,  he  will  be.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
Dse  dental  letters  where  Hindi  employs  cerebraU,  as  in  Hindi  ulK 
Ksh.  w&tk,  arise.  Cerebral  letters  are,  however,  owing  to  Sanskrit 
influence,  on  the  whole  better  preserved  in  Ksh.  than  in  the  other 
Piiica  languages.  The  cercbnu  ;  has  almost  dlsappcartxl,  i  being 
employed  mstead.  The  only  common  word  in  which  it  is  found  b 
the  numeral  |aA,  six,  which  is  merely  a  learned  spelling  for  iah,  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Slcr.  ia{.  From  the  palatals  c,  cA,  j,  a  new 
series  of  consonants  has  been  formed,  viz.  Is,  Uh  (aspirate  dt  ly-^x. 
<f-f  A,  not  <+-iA),  and  x  (as  in  Elnelish,  not  iz).  Thus,  Skr.  c6ras, 
Kai\.  Isiir,  a  thief;  Skr.  ckalayali.Ksh.  tskali,  he  will  deceive;  Skr. 
klam,  Ksh.  taJ,  water.  The  sibilant  /,  and  occasionally  1,  arc 
Irequentiv  represented  by  k.  Thus,  Skr.  daia,  Ksh.  dak,  ten;  Skr. 
iiras,  KsQ.  Air,  a  head.  We  nuy  compare  with  this  the  Persian 
word  Hind,  India  (compare  the  Creek  li^,  an  Indian),  derived 
from  the  Skr.  Stndkust  the  river  Indus.  When  such  an  A  is  followed 
by  a  palatal  letter  the  i  returns^  thus,  from  the  base  kii-,  like  this, 
we  have  the  nominative  masculine  kik*,  but  the  feminine  Aii'',and 
the  abstract  noun  kiiyar,  because  *  and  y  are  palatal  letters. 

Tlie  palatal  letters  *,  e,  H-m^itrd  and  y  often  change  a  preceding 
Consonant.  The  modifications  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
examples:  rdt-,  night;  nom.  plur.  r^ls*;  w6lk,  arise;  lo^lsk',  she 
arose:  Auf,  build; /oi*,  ^e  was  built:  riin,cook;r0ri',<>hcwas  cooked; 
ptff,  a  tablet ;  Ag.  sing,  pact;  kath-,  a  stalk ;  nom.  plur.  kdthi :  hc4-t 
great;  nom.  plur.  fern.  Mji:  baluk*,  a  duck;  fern.  bafc*:kdkk',  dry; 
fern.  *^A*;  sr^l^,  cheap;  srdjyar^  cheapness:  10^",  a  ring;  Icm.  twtfj*. 
ft  small  ring  ;/^i,  be  weary; /^i^  or /^j*,  she  was  weary.  These  changes 
are  each  subject  to  certain  rules.  Cerebral  letters  (/.  (k,  4)  change 
only  before  1,  I  or  y,  and  not  before  u-m&lrH..  The  others,  on  the 
contrary,  do  not  change  1,  but  do  change  before  2,  y  or  u-md/rd. 

No  word  can  end  in  an  unaspiratcd  surd  consonant.  If  suchaconso- 
nftjtt  fall»  at  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  a&plratcd.  Thus,  ak,  one,  becomes 
ckk  (but  ace  akis) ;  hat,  a  ram,  becomes  kulk ;  and  kai,  a  hundred.  AaiA. 
D.  DecUnsion,  If  the  above  phonetic  rules  are  borne  in  mind, 
declension  19  Kashmiri  is  a  fairly  simple  process.  If  attention  is 
not  paid  to  them,  the  whole  svstem  at  once  becomes  a  6eld  of  in* 
cxtncable  confusion.  In  the  followiBg  pages  it  will  be  assumed  that 
tJie  reader  ts  familiar  with  thenx. 

Nouns  substantive  and  adjective  have  two  genders,  a  masculine 
and  a  feminine.^  Words  referring  to_  males  are  masculine,  and  to 
females  are  feminine.  Inanimate  things  are  sometimes  masculine 
and  sometimes  feminine.  Pronouns  have  three  genders,  arranged 
on  a  different  principle.  One  gender  refers  to  male  living  beings, 
another  to  female  living  beings,  and  a  third  (or  neuter)  to  all  inani- 
mate things  whether  they  are  fframmatically  masculine  or  feminine. 
Nouns  ending  in  *  arc  masculine,  and  most,  but  not  alt,  of  those 
ending  in  ',  ",  2  or  A  are  feminine.  Of  nouns  ending  in  consonants, 
some  are  masculine,  and  some  are  feminine.  No  rule  can  be  formu- 
lated regarding  these,  except  that  all  abstract  nouns  ending  in  ar 
(a  very  numerous  class)  are  masculine.  There  are  four  declensions. 
The  ftrst  consists  of  masculine  nouns  ending  in  a  consonant,  in  a,  i 
or  •  (very  few  of  these  last  two).  The  second  consists  of  the  impor- 
tant class  of  masculine  nouns  in  *;  the  third  of  feminine  nouns  in 
',  *,  or  fl  (being  the  feminines  corresponding  to  the  mascuHoc  nouns 
of  the  second  declension);  and  the  foiuth  of  feminine  nouns  ending 
in  ',  2  or  a  consonant. 

The  noun  possesses  two  numbers,  a  singular  and  a  plural,  and  in 
each  number  there  are,  besides  the  nominative,  three  organic  cases, 
theaccusative,  the  case  of  the  agent  (see  below,  under"  verbs  ").and 
the  abblive.  The  ftccusative,  when  not  definite,  may  also  be  the 
same  in  form  as  the  nominative.  The  following  are  the  forms  which 
a  noun  takes  in  each  declension,  the  words  chosen  as  examples  being: 
First  declension,  tsUr,  a  thief;  second  dcclcnMon.  m^l-,  a  father; 
third  declension,  ^j*i  ft  mother;  fourth  declension,  (a)  md/,  a 
^rland,  (6)  riU;  night. 


Siny.: 
Nom. 
Ace. 

A§i. 

Plur. : 
Nom 
Ace. 

and 
Abl. 


First 
Declension. 


tsSr 
tsUnu 
Is&ran 
tsSra 

Iter 

tsunm 


Isinu 


Second 
Declension. 


Moi*  (pr.Kd/) 
m^/f's  imolis) 
««/•  (mo7') 
mm 

mdiim 


mOlyaii 


Third 
Declension 


mCj*(mdj) 

m&ji 
m&ji 

mSjl 
majim 


mSjytiM 


Fourth  Declension 
a.  b. 


mail 
mOli 
mall 

nUiia 
mdlau 


raik 

r4tf*  irdts' 
r^tS*  (rots] 
r^tS*  (rots, 


rfilf  (rfl/r) 
r4ti*m  {rOtsun) 


m&lau  fifti^v   (rdlsOv) 


The  decWoHoa  45tscoafincd  to  certain  MMinslnli<A,tf,  »,AandJ^ 
in  which  the  final  consonant  is  liable  to  change  owing  to  a  following 
a-auUrd. 

Other  cases  are  formed  (as  in  true  Indo-Aryan  languages)  by  the 
addition  of  postpositions,  some  of  which  are  added  to  the  accusative, 
while  others  are  added  to  the  ablative  case.  To  the  former  are  added 
mant.  In;  Af/",  to  or  for;  Jv^ix,  with,  and  others.  To  the  ablative  are 
added  x^ix,  when  it  signifies  "by  means  of";  putsky,  for;  pffk', 
from,  and  others.  For  the  genitive,  m.isculinc  noun.s  in  the  singular, 
signifying  animate  beinxs,  lake  i'rd'',  and  if  they  signifv  things 
without  life,  uke  A".  All  masculi  jlural  nouns  and  all  feminine 
nouns  whether  singular  or  plural  t  hnjtd*.  S^nd*  and  kgnd*  are 
added  to  the  accusative,  which  dnjp^  a  final  j,  while  A"  Is  added  lo 
theablativc.  Thus, Uura  sQHd'tCtthcthidim^'  sgnd'^ot  the  father; 
siiujk'  (usually  wriUen  ^«JtA").  of  gold  (jiJn,  abl.  sing,  sdna) ;  tivran 
hQnd',  of  thieves;  karfn  k^jna*,  of  bracelets  (second  declension); 
mdji  k^nd",  of  the  mother;  mdjfn  htjnd',  of  the  mothers.  Masculine 
proper  names,  however,  take  »•  in  the  singular,  as  in  Radkdkripgn, 
of  Rddh&krishna.  These  genitive  tc  rtnin.uiunj.  and  also  the  dative 
termination  A/f,  are  adjectives,  and  agree  \wili  ihe  eoverTiing 
noun  in  gender,  number  and  case.  Thus,  tsiira  s^na'  nicfi^, 
the  son  of  the  thief;  tsura  ujnd'  nicit^,  by  the  son  of  the  thief;  bara 
s(fHa*  A(*r*,  the  daughter  of  the  thief;  kulik'  Uxni,  a  bough  of  the 
tree;  knlU*  h^id*,  a  twig  of  the  tree.  SQitd*  has  fern.  sing,  svxz", 
inasc.  plur.  sqnd',  fern.  plur.  sarua.  Similarly  hi^nd'.  K*  has  fcni. 
sing.  £*,  masc.  plur.  A',  fern.  plur.  d;  a",  fcm.  sing.  H,  masc.  plun 
a',  fern.  plur.  Hi.  Similarly  lor  the  dative  we  have  the  following 
forms:  mtffi5  Ai"fMH",  water  (masc.)  for  the  father;  m^is  kits*  i^fv, 
a  cow  for  the  father;  m^lis  kit'  ravt  blankets  (masc.  F^ur.)  for  the 
father;  m<Uis  kitsa  poikl,  books  (fcm.  plurj  for  the  father.  All  these 
postpositions  of  the  genitive  and  kjf  of  the  dative  are  declined 
regularly  as  substantives,  the  masculine  ones  belonging  to  the 
second  declension  and  the  feminine  ones  to  the  third.  Note  that 
the  feminine  plural  of  sqnd*  is  sania,  not  5aiu?,  as  we  might  expect; 
so  also  feminme  nouns  in  /J*,  Isk*,  ^  and  i*. 

Adjectives  ending  in  "  (second  declension)  form  the  feminine  in  *, 
with  the  usual  changes  of  the  preceding  consonant.  Thus  tqf,  hot, 
fern.  (g(J*  (pronounced  /fiij).  Other  adjectives  do  not  change  for 
gender.  AH  adjectives  agree  with  the  qualified  noun  in  gender, 
number  and  case,  the  postpostion,  if  any,  being  added  to  the  latter 
word  of  the  two.  Take,  for  example.  ckqS^,  white,  and  gvr*,  a  horscw 
From  these  we  have  cAof*  fur",  a  white  bone;  ace.  sing.  rAa/15  ttirij; 
nom.  plur.  cA^  t?f^\  *°d  rAo/yoa  farjaa  j$/ir,  by  means  of  white 
horses 

The  first  two  penonal  pronouns  are  hSk.  I;  mku  me,  by  me;  9i', 
we;  05^1  us,  by  us;  and  /j*A,  thou;  <il,  thee,  by  thee;  i^',  ye-  (JAI 
you,  by  you.  Possessive  pronouns  are  employed  instead  of  the 
genitive.  Thus,  ffl^ftfa",  my;  «#)(*•  our;  fytJa",  thy;  /tfA^irrf*',  your. 
For  the  third  person,  we  nave  sing.  masc.  laA,  fern.  s6k,  neut.  (tA; 
ace.  sing.  (masc.  or  femj  Uxmis  or  /as,  neut.  Wk\  agent  sing  masc 
neut.  ^m',  fem.  tami.  The  plural  is  of  common  gender  throughout. 
Nom.  titn ;  ace.  liman ;  ag.  (imau.  The  possessive  pronoun  is  iaittn^, 
of  him,  of  her;  Uxmyuk*^  of  itptfiA^ni^,  of  them.  The  neuter  gender 
is  used  for  all  things  without  life. 

Other  pronouns  are: — ^This:  yiA  (com.  gen.};  ace.  masc  fem, 
yiffitj,  or  Rami's,  neut,  yUk,  ndlk;  ag.  masc.  neut.,  yim*,  a^*,  fem. 
yimi,  nimi:  nom.^  plur.  yim,  fem.  yima,  and  so  on. 

That  (within  sight):  masc  neut.  AuA,  fem.  A^A;  ace  raasc  fenL 
Aumij  or  amis,  neut.  kulk,  and  so  on;  nom.  plur.  masc   Aum. 

Who,  masc  yus,  fem.  ydssa,  neut.  yiA;  ace  masc.  fem.  yhnis, 
yis,  neut.  yilk;  ag.  masc.  neut.  yirn^,  icm.  yimi;  nom.  plur.  masc 
yim,  and  so  on. 

Who?  masc  kus,  fem.  kSssa,  neut.  kySh;  ace.  masc.  fem.  kamis, 
kas.  neut.  Aa/A;ag.  masc.  neut.  Aam',  fem.  Aamt;  nom.  plur.  mace.  Aua. 

Self,  p6na.  Anyone,  someone,  kSk,  kUk,  or  k&tsk&k,  neut.  AI/rAdA. 

Kashmiri  makes  very  free  use  of  pronominal  suffixes,  which  are 
added  to  verbs  to  supply  the  place  of  personal  terminations.  Tbcaa 
represent  almost  any  ca$c,  and  are  as  follows^— 


Smg.— 

Nom. 

Ace. 

Dat. 

Ag. 
Plur.— 

Nom. 
Other 

cases 


First  Person. 


none 
none 


Second  Person. 


AA.A 
/A^ 


Thio!  Person. 


AA,A 


Before  these  the  verbal  terminations  are  often  slightly  chanf^ 
for  the  sake  of  euphony,  and.  when  necessary  for  the  pronunciation, 
the  vovcl  a  is  inserted  as  a  junction  vowel. 

In  this  connexion  we  may  mention  another  set  of  suffixes  also 
commonly  added  to  verbs,  with  an  adverbial  force.  Of  these  na 
negatives  the  verb,  as  in  cAuA,  he  is;  cktma,  he  is  Dot:   d  asks  « 
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question,  as  In  ckwd.  Is  he  ?  (f  adds  emphasis,  as  in  cftntf ,  he  !s  indeed ; 
and  tyd  asks  a  que^ion  with  emphasis,  as  in  ckutyH,  is  he  indeed  ? 
\  Two  or  three  suffixes  may  be  employed  toccther.  as  in  Jkor",  was 
made,  k^rurm,  was  made  by  mc,  i^r'-m-akk,  thou  wast  made  by 
me;  kqr^-m-akk-a,  wast  thou  made  by  me?  The  two  kk  suffixes 
txKiome  k  nrfien  they  are  followed  by  a  pronominal  suffix  commencing 
with  a  vowel,  as  in  k^-k-as  (for  kor'^-kk-cs),  1  was  made  by  them. 

E.  Conjugation.  As  in  the  case  of  the  modern  Indo-Ar>raa 
vernaculars,  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  is  mainly  participial. 
Three  only  of  the  old  tenses,  the  present,  the  future  and  the  impera- 
tive have  survived,  the  first  having  become  a  future,  and  the  second 
a  past  conditional.  These  three  we  may  call  radical  tenses.  The 
rest,  viz.  the  Kashmiri  present,  imperfect,  past,  aorist,  perfect  and 
other  past  tenses  are  all  participial. 

The  verb  substantive,  which  is  also  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb, 
has  two  tenses,  a  present  and  a  post.  The  former  is  made  by  adding 
the  pronominal  suffixes  of  the  nominative  to  a  base  cku(,k),  and  the 
Utter  by  adding  the  same  to  a  base  ds*.    Thus:—* 


Singuhr 

Plural 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Feminine 

1 

3 

3 

chit-St  I  am 
chu-ih,  thou 
art 
<:*■.*,  he  U 

cki-s,  1  am 
ckl-kh,  thou 
art 
Mh,  she  a 

ckik,  we  are 
ctv-en,  you 
an 
ckik,  they  are 

cheh,  we  are 
cki^wa,  you  are 

cka,  they  are 

I 
2 

3 

in-s,  I  was 
fiu-kk,  thou 
wast 
4<-,hewas 

^"-i,  I  was 
ff-kk,  thou 

wast 
44*,  she  was 

Jj*,  we  were 

were 

Jj'.they 

were 

Osa,  we  were 
Ssa-wa,  you 

dnx,  they  were 

As  for  the  6nite  verb,  the  modem  future  (old  present),  and  the  past 
conditional  (old  future)  do  not  change  for  gender,  and  do  not  employ 
suffixes,  but  retain  relics  of  the  old  personal  terminations  of  the 
tenses  from  which  they  are  derived.  They  are  thus  conjugated, 
taking  the  verbal  root  iof,  as  the  typical  v^. 


Future,  I  shall  make,  &c 

Past  Conditional,  CiO  I  had  made,  &c.  | 

Singular 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1 
a 
3 

kara 

karakk 

kari 

kara, 
karm 
karan 

karaU 

karakikh 

karikl 

karahit 
ktr'lm 
karahdn 

For  the  imperative  we  have  2nd  person  singular,  kar,  plur.  kariv: 
third  person  sineular  and  plural  htrin. 

■  Many  of  the  above  forms  will  be  intelligible  from  a  consideration 
of  the  closely  allied  Sanskrit,  alchou'^  they  are  not  derived  from 
that  language;  but  some  (e.£.  those  of  the  second  person  singular) 
can  only  be  explained  by  tbe  analogy  of  the  Iranian  and  of  the 
PiSftca  languages. 

'  The  present  participle  is  formed  by  adding  dx  to  the  root;  thus, 
kar&H,  making.  It  does  not  change  for  gender.  From  this  we  get  a 
present  and  an  imperfect,  formed  oy  adding  respectively  the  present 
and  past  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  verb.  Thus,  kiran  chus,  I  (mascu- 
line) am  making,  I  make;  kar&n  ckis.  I  (feminine)  am  making,  1 
make;  kardn  4^us,  I  (masculine)  was  making;  ami  so  on. 

There  are  several  past  participles,  all  of  which  are  liable  to  change 
for  gender,  and  are  uiiliied  in  conjugation.    We  have:— 


SiHgular 

Plural 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Masculine 

Feminine 

Weak  past  participle 
Strong  past  participle 
Pluperfect  participle 
Compound  past  parti- 
ciple 

If- 

karySv 
karyOr 

kfr- 

karylya 

karjiya 

kfr-mftf 

kfr' 

h,ryty 

kariyiy 

kfr'mfl' 

kari 
karyiya 

karyiya 

karimaUa 

In  the  stron?  past  participle  and  the  pluperfect  (urticiple,  the 
final  V  and  v  (like  the  nnal  h  of  ckuh  quoted  above)  are  not  pans  of 
the  original  words,  but  are  only  added  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
The  true  words  are  katyd,  karyi,  karyd  and  karyiyl.  There  are 
three  conjugations.  The-first  includes  all  transitive  verbs.  These 
have  both  the  weak  and  the  strong  past  participles.  The  second 
conjugation  consists  of  sixty-six  common  intransitive  verbs,  which 
also  luive  both  of  these  participles.  The  third  conjugation  consists 
of  the  remaining  intransitive  verbs.  These  have  only  the  strong 
past  participle.  The  weak  past  participle  in  the  first  two  conjuga- 
tions refers  to  something  which  has  lately  happened,  and  is  used  to 
form  an  immediate  past  tense.  The  strong  past  participle  is  more 
indefinite,  and  is  employed  to  form  a  tense  corrcsponoing  to  the 
Creek  aorist.    The  {Huperfect  participle  refcn  to  something  which 


happened  a  long  time  ago,  and  is  used  to  t<rm  the  past  tease  of 
narration.  As  the  third  conjugation  has  00  weak  past  particifde, 
the  strong  past  participle  is  employed  to  make  the  immediate  past, 
and  the  pluperfect  participle  is  employed  to  make  the  aorist  post. 
while  the  new  pluperfect  participle  is  formed  to  make  the  tente  of 
narration.  Thus,  from  the  root  vmbk,  fly  (third  conjugation]  we 
have  vmpky6v,  he  flew  just  now,  while  karydc  (first  conjugation) 
means  "  ne  was  made  at  some  indc&nite  time  ";  wupky&v^  be  flew 
at  some  indefinite  time,  but  JbaryOv,  he  was  made  a  long  time  ago; 
finally,  the  new  participle  of  the  third  conjugation,  vmpkiySt,  he 
flew  a  long  time  ago. 

The  corresponding  tenses  are  formed  by  adding  proatMmnal 
suffixes  to  the  weak,  the  strong,  or  the  pluperfect  partidfMe.  In  the 
last  two  the  final  v  and  y,  being  no  longer  requiitxl  by  euphony,  are 
dropped.  In  the  case  of  transitive  verbs  the  participles  aiv  posBve 
by  derivation  and  in  signification,  and  hence  the  suffix  incucaiisg 
the  subject  must  be  in  the  agent  case.  Thus  kqr^  means  "made. 
For  "  I  made  "  we  must  say  "  mode  by  me,"  kgTw-m\  for  "  thou 
madest,"  h^ntrtk,  made  by  thee,  and  so  on.  If  the  thiti^  made  is 
feminine  the  partici^  must  be  feminine,  and  wniUrlv  if  it  is  [dural 
it  must  be  pKiral.  Thus,  kqru-m,  I  made  him;  Jk9r"-in,  I  made  her; 
ktfri-m,  1  made  them  (masculine);  and  karf-m.  I  nude  them  (femi- 
nine). Similarly  from  the  other  two  participles  we  have  kary6~m, 
]  made  him;  karyiya-mt  I  made  her;  karyd-m^  I  made  him  (a  long 
time  ago).  The  past  participles  of  intransitive  verbs  arc  not 
passive,  and  hence  the  suffix  indicating  the  subject  must  be  in  ibe 
nominative  form.  Thus  /j«/",  escaped  (second  conjugation): fs^lii-x. 
escaped-I,  I  fmasculine)  escaped ;  tsqj*-s,  1  (feminine)  escaped, and  so 
on.  Similarly  for  the  third  conjugation,  wpAydv,  flew;  vapky^t, 
I  (masculine)  flew;  wupkyiya-s,  I  feminine)  new,  &c. 

As  explained  above,  these  suffixes  may  be  [liled  one  on  another. 
As  a  further  example  we  may  give  kqr^^  made;  k^ru-n,  made  by 
him,  he  madej  ki^ru-nnis,  made  by_  him  I,  he  made  mc,  or  (as  -s  also 
means  "  for  him  ")  he  made  for  him;  k^nt-n-as-d^  did  he  make  ok? 
or,  did  he  make  for  him  ?  and  so  on. 

Tenses  corresponding  to  the  English  perfect  and  pluperfect  are 
formed  by  conjugating  the  auxiliary  vero,  adding  the  appropriate 
suffixes,  nith  the  compound  past  participle.  Thus  k^r^mg^  cAs- 
n-as,  made  am-by-him-I,  he  has  made  me;  UQ^m^  dtm>-kk, 
escaped  art  thou,  thou  hast  escaped ;  vupA^-dm^f  £Jh»-x,  flown  am-1. 
I  have  flown.  Similarly  for  the  pluperfect,  h^^mqt*  4*mm  at, 
made  was-by-him-I,  he  had  made  me,  and  so  on. 

Many  verbs  have  irregular  past  participles.  Thus  mar,  die,  has 
mUd*;  at,  give,  has  ffff";  xAi,  eat,  has  khyata  for  its  weak,  and  U^^dr 
for  its  strong  participle,  while  ni,  take,  has  ny»«  and  niyAr,  re^ec> 
tivcly.    Others  must  be  learnt  from  the  regular  grammarvL 

The  infinitive  is  formed  by  adding  -vn  to  the  root;  thus  kar-mit,-to 
make.  It  is  declined  like  a  somewhat  irregular  noun  of  tbe  first 
declension,  its  accusative  beine  karanas.  There  are  three  forms  ol 
the  noun  erf  agency,  of  which  typical  examples  are  kar'aaemm\ 
kar-an-w^fj  and  kar-an-grAkk^  a  maker. 

The  passive  is  formed  oy  conjugating  the  verb  jri,  come,  with  tbe 
ablative  of  the  infinitive.  Thus,  karana  yiwdn  ckukt  it  is  coming  by 
making,  or  into  making,  t.e.  it  is  being  made.  A  root  ts  made 
active  or  causal  by  addmg  -anaw,  -dw,  or  -*rAc.  Thus,  ibxr-fisAr, 
cause  to  make;  kumtd,  be  tender,  JtumaMv,  make  tender;  is/,  be 
dumb,  koX-'rHVt  make  dumb.  Some  verbs  take  one  form  and  some 
another,  and  there  are  numerous  irregularities,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  last. 

F.  jMdeclhtalles.  Indeclinable*  (adverbs,  prepontions,  conjunc- 
tions and  interjections)  must  be  learnt  from  the  dictionary.  The 
number  of  interjections  is  very  large,  and  they  are  dtstinguidicd  by 
minute  rules  depending  on  the  gemler  of  the  person  addrcBsed  ana 
the  exact  amount  of  respect  due  to  htm. 

Liltralttre. — Kashmiri  possesses  a  somewhat  eztenstve  fitera- 
lure,  which  has  been  very  little  studied.  The  zntssionary  William 
Carey  published  in  1821  a  version  of  the  New  Testaroent  (in  the 
Siradft  character),  which  was  the  first  book  published  in  tlic 
language.  In  1885  the  Rev.  J.  Hioton  Knowles  publisbed  at 
Bombay  a  coUecUon  of  Kashmiri  proverbs  and  sayings,  and  K.  F. 
Burkhard  in  1895  published  an  edition  of  Ma^mQd  Gami's  poem 
on  YOsuf  and  Zulaikh&.  This,  with  the  exception  of  later  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures  in  tbe  Persian  character  and  a  few  mines' 
works,  is  all  the  literature  that  has  been  printed  or  about  which 
anything  has  been  written.  Ma^mQd  G&ml's  poem  is  valuable  as 
an  example  of  the  Kashmiri  used  by  Mussulmans. .  For  Hindu 
literature,  we  may  quote  a  history  of  Krishna  by  Dlnanitha. 
The  very  popular  Lalld-vdkya,  a  poem  on  fiaiva  philosopy  by 
a  woman  named  IMladivi,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  work  in  the 
language  which  has  survived-  Another  esteemed  work  is  the 
Sha  Farivaya  of  Kr$oa  R&janaka,  a  living  author.  These  and 
other  books  which  have  been  studied  by  tbe  present  writer  hare 
b'ttle  independent  value,  being  imitations  of  Sanakril  litcratuR. 
Nothing  ia  known  about  the  dates  of  most  of  llie  authon. 
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Anraoiinits. — Ttw  adentUic  atwly  of  Kuhmiri  is  of  vtty  reotnt 
flato.  The  only  printtd  lexicographical  woric  is  a  ihort  vocabulary 
by  V7  J.  Elmilie  (Londan,  itja).  K.  F.  Burkhard  brought  cut  a 
araiiaiiar  o(  the  Mussulman  dulcet  in  the  Procudinri  of  He  Rtyal 
Bavmiau  Ataitmy  tj  Sdau*  for  1887^1889,  of  which  a  translation 
by  C.  A.  Griaraon  appeared  ih  the  infiaa  Aydiqaary  of  1895  and  the 
following  Veats  (reprinted  as  a  separate  publication,  Bomt»y,  1897). 
T.  R.  Wade's  Grammar  (London,  1888)  is  the  merest  sketch,  and  the 
only  attenipt  at  a  complete  work  of  the  kind  in  English  is  G.  A. 
Grieraon's  assays  oaJCAfniriGraiiiMar  ^London  and  Calcutta.  1899). 
A  valuable  nauve  grammar  in  Sansknt.  the  Kaim^raiiM&mHl  of 
Uvara  Kaula,  has  been  edited  by  the  same  writer  (Cakiutta,  1883). 
For  an  examination  of  the  origin  of  Kashmiri  grammatical  forms 
andthe  PiSica  question  generally.  seeG.  A.  Grienfon's  "  On  Certain 
Sufiixe*  in  the  Modem  fndo-Aryan  VemacuUrs  "  in  the  Zeitickrift 
fur  Vtrtkichmdt  SpnelffotKhimg  auS  iem  CebUtt  dtr  Indogermam- 
iachen  Spnd*«»  for  1905  and  Tkt  PUSta  Ltutguagcs.  qf  Nortk-Westerm 
India  (Landon.  ivfi). 

The  only  important  text  which  has  been  published  is  Burkhard's 
edition,  with  a  partial  translation,  of  MahmOd  GAmfs  "  YQsuf  and 
Zulaikha  "  in  the  ZalsciHjt  dtr  Dtnlxlun  Marirnlindisclm  CtstO- 
ukall  for  189S  and  1899.  The  text  of  the  Saa  Farifajn,  edited  by 
G.  A.  Gritraon,  ia  in  course  of  publicatioa  by  the  Asiatic  Society  «f 
Bengal.  (G.  A.  Gr.) 

KASHOBES  (aing.  Kaani,  plur.  Ktade},  a.  Slavonic  people 
numbering  about  2oo,oaO|  and  living  «o  tbe  borden  o{  West 
Prussia  and  Pomeiania,  along  the  Baltic  coast  between  Danzig 
and  Lake  Gardea,  and  inland  aa  far  as  Konitx.  Tliey  have  no 
literature  and  no  histoiy,  as  tbey  ooaiist  of  peaaants  and  fisher> 
men,  the  educated  classes  being  mostly  Cermaiis  or  Poles.  Their 
language  has  been  held  to  be  but  adialect  of  Polish,  but  it  seems 
better  to  separate  it,  as  in  some  pointa  it  ia  quite  indepeodent, 
in  some  it  offers  a  resemblance  to  the  language  of  the  Polabs  {q.v,). 
This  is  most  seen  in  the  western  dialect  of  the  so-called  Slovind 
(of  whom  there  are  about  150  left)  and  Kabatki,  whereas  the 
'  eastern  Kashube  is  more  like  Polish,  which  is  encroaching  upon 
and  assimilating  it.  LoitnU  calls  the  western  dialect  a  language, 
and  distinguishes  38  vowels.  The  chief  points  of  Kashube  aa 
against  Polish  are  that  all  its  vowels  can  be  nasal  instead  of  s 
and  I  only,  that  it  has  preserved  quantity  and  a  fret  accent,  has 
developed  several  special  vowels,  €.  (.  6,  c,  U,  and  baa  preserved 
the  original  order,  (.f.  gord  as  against  ptd.  The  cooionanU 
are  very  like  PoUsb.    (See  also  StAVS.) 

AuT HoaiTiES. — F.  Lorentz,  SImntiscke  Crmttmatik  (St  Petcrsbui^, 
190])  and  "  Die  gegenseitigen  VerhUtnlsse  der  sogen.  L.echtschen 
Sprachcn,"  in  Arck.  ].  SUa.  Pkii.  xxiv.  (1902);  J.  Baudouin  de 
Courtenay,  "  Kurzes  Resumi  dcr  Kaschubiichen  Frage."  ibid, 
xxvi.  (1904):  G.  Bronisch,  Kexkubische  DuJtklttudien  (Leipzig, 
1 896-18^) :  S.  Ramult,  Stmmikjnyka  pmurskitto  czyli  hutubskit{ii, 
ut."  Dictionary  of  theSeacoaatCromeranian)  or  Kasmibe  Language" 
(Cracow.  t«93).  <E.  H.  M.) 

KASIVOV,  a  town  of  Russia,  In  the  government  of  Ryazaft, 
on  the  Oka  river,  in  54°  56'  N.  and  41*  i'  E.,  75  m.  E.N.E.  of 
Kyazaft.  Pop.  (1897),  13,545,  of  whom  about  1000  were  Tatars. 
It  is  famed  /pr  its  tanneries  and  leather  goods,  sheepskins  and 
post-horse  bells.  Founded  in  1153,  it  was  formerly  known  as 
Meshcherski  Gorodets.  In  the  15th  century  it  became  the  capital 
of  a  Tatar  khanate,  subject  to  Moscow,  and  so  remained  until 
1667.  The  town  possesses  a  cathedral  and  ft  mosque  supposed 
to  have  been  bmit  by  Kasim,  founder  of  the  Tatar  principality. 
Near  the  mosque  stands  a  mausoleum  built  by  Shah- AU  In  1 55 j. 
Lying  on  the  direct  road  from  Astrakhan  to  Moscowand  Nizhniy- 
Novgorod,  Kasimov  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  and  has  a  large 
annual  fait  in  July.  The  waiters  in  the  best  hotels  of  St  Peters- 
buij  are  mostly  Kasimov  Tatars. 

See  Veliaminov-Zemov,  Tkt  Kutmc*  Ttan  (St  Petersbuig, 
J863-1866). 

KASSA  (Germ.  Kaukau;  Lftt.  Castarit),  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Abauj-Torna,  in  Hungary,  1 70  m.  N.E.  of  B  udapest  by 
rail.  Pop.  (1900),  35,856.  Kassa  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  hand- 
somest towns  of  Hungary,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hemid.  It  is  sunounded  on  three  sides  by  hills 
covered  with  forests  and  vineyards,  and  opens  to  the  S.E.  to- 
wards a  pretty  valley  watered  by  the  HemJid  and  the.Tartaa. 
Kassa  consists  of  the  inner  town,  which  was  the  former  old  town 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  of  three  suburbs  separated  from  it  by 


a  broad  glads.  The  most  remarltable  luiliEng,  considered  the 
grandest  masterpriece  of  architecture  in  Hungary,  is  the  (jothic 
cathedral  of  St  Elizabeth.  Begun  about  1170  by  Stephen  V.,  it 
was  continued  (1341-1382)  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  wifcof  Charles  I., 
and  her  son  Louis  I.,  and  finished  about  1468,  in  the  icign  of 
Matthias  I.  (Corvinus).  The  interior  was  transformed  in  the 
iSth  century  to  the  Renaissance  style,  and  the  whole  church 
tboioughly  restored  In  1877-1896.  The  church  of  St  MIchad 
and  the  Franciscan  or  garrison  church  date  from  the  13th  cen- 
tury. The  royal  law  academy,  founded  in  1659,  and  sanctioned 
by  golden  bull  of  King  Leopold  I.  in  1660,  has  an  extensive 
library;  there  are  also  a  museum,  a  Roman  Catholic  upper 
gymnasium  and  seminary  for  priests,  and  other  schools  and 
benevolent  institutions.  Kassa  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishopric.  It  is  the  chief  political  and  commerdal  townof  Upper 
Hungary,  and  the  principal  enlrcpdl  for  the  commerce  between 
Hungary  and  Galids.  Its  most  important  manufactures  ai« 
iobacco,  machinciy,  iron,  fnmiture,  textiles  and  milling.  About 
3  m.  N.W.  of  the  town  are  the  baths  orBank6,  with  alkaline  and 
ferruginous  springs,  and  about  i2m.N.E.lies  R&nk-Hericin,  with 
an  intermittent  chalybeate  spring.  About  to  m.  W.  of  Kassa  lies 
the  famous  Premonstratensian  abbey  of  Jisz6,  founded  in  the 
nth  century.  The  abbey  contains  a  rich  library  and  valuable 
archives.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  fine  stalactite  grotto, 
which  often  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  inhabitants  in  war 
time. 

Kassa  was  created  a  town  and  granted  special  privileges  by 
Bila  IV.  ia  1135,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  leyal  free  town 
by  Stephen  V.  in  1170.  In  1290  it  was  surrounded  with  walls. 
The  subsequent  history  presents  a  long  record  of  revolts,  sieges 
and  disastrous  conflagrations.  In  1430  the  plague  carried  oH  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1458  the  right  of  minting 
money  according  to  the  pattern  and  value  of  the  Buda  coinage 
was  granted  to  the  rounidpalily  by  King  Matthias  1.  The 
bishopric  was  established  in  1804.  In  the  revolurionary  war  of 
184S-49  the  Hungarians  were  twice  defeated  before  the  walls  of 
Kassa  by  the  Austrians  under  General  Schlick,  and  the  town  was 
held  successively  by  the  Austrians,  Hungarians  and  Russians.    ; 

KASSALA,  a  town  and  mmdiria  al  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 
The  town,  a  military  station  of  some  importance,  lies  on  the  river 
Gash  (Mareb)  in  1 5*  iS*  N.,  36°  94'  E.,  160  m.  E.S.E.  of  Khartum 
and  240  m.  W.  of  Massawa,  the  neatest  seaport.  Pop.  about 
20,000.  It  is  built  on  a  plain,  1700  ft.  above  the  sea,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Abyssinian  highlands  1 5  m.W.  <A  the  frontier  of  the  Italian 
colony  of  Eritrea.  Two  dome-shaped  mountains  about  1600  ft. 
high,  jebels  Mokrara  and  Kassala,  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain 
some  3  m.  to  the  east  and  south-east.  These  mountains  and 
the  numerous  gardens  Kassala  contains  give  to  the  place  a 
picturesque  appearance.  The  chief  buildings  are  of  brick,  but 
most  of  the  natives  dwell  in  gnas  tmUi.  A  short  distance  from 
the  town  is  Khatmia,  containing  a  tomb  mosque  with  a  high 
tower,  the  headquarters  of  the  Morgan!  family.  The  sheikhs  El 
Morgani  are  the  chiefs  of  a  religious  brotherhood  widely  spread 
and  of  considenblc  influence  in  the  eastern  Sudan.  The  Morgani 
family  are  of  Afghan  descent.  Long  settled  in  Jidda,  the  head 
of  the  family  removed  to  the  Sudan  about  1800  and  founded  the 
Morgani  sect.  Kaisahi  was  founded  by  the  Enrptians  m  1840 
as  a  fortified  post  from  which  to  control  their  newly  conquered 
territory  near  the  Abyssinian  frontier.  In  a  few  years  it  grew 
into  a  place  of  some  Imporunce.  In  November  1883  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  dervtohea.  The  garrison  held  out  till  the  30th  of  July 
18S5  when  owing  to  lock  of  food  they  capitulated.  Kassala  was 
captuied  from  the  dervishes  by  an  Italian  force  under  Colonel 
Baratieri  on  the  17th  of  July  1894  and  by  the  Italians  was  handed 
over  on  Christmas  day  1897  to  Egypt. '  The  bulk  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  Hallenga  "  Arabs." 

Kassala  mudiris  contains  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the 
Anglo- Egyptian  Sudan.  It  corresponds  roughly  with  the  dis- 
trict formeriy  known  as  Taka.  It  is  a  rc^on  of  light  rainfall,  and 
cultivation  depends  chiefly  on  the  Gsah  flood.  The  river  is  how- 
ever absolutely  dry  from  October  to  June.  White  duim  of 
caccUent  quality  is  raised. 
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KASSASSm,  a  village  of  Lower  ZgnO.  »  m.  by  laQ  W.  o( 

Ismailia  on  the  Suez  Canal.  Al  this  place,  on  the  28th  of  August 
and  again  on  the  gth  of  September  1883  the  British  force  opera- 
ling  against  Arabi  Pasha  was  attacked  by  the  Egyptians — both 
attacks  being  repulsed  (see  Ecytt:  iiUilary  Operations). 

KASSITES,  an  Elamitc  tribe  who  played  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  Babylonia.  They  stiU  inhabited  the  north- 
western mountains  of  Elam,  immediately  south  of  Holwan,  when 
Sennacherib  attacked  them  in  702  B.C.  They  are  the  Kossaeans 
of  Ptolemy,  who  divides  Susiana  between  them  and  the  £ly- 
maeans ;  according  to  Slrabo  (xi.  13, 3, 6)  they  were  lb«  acighboun 
of  the  Medcs.  Th.  Noldeke  (CiU.  G.  C,  1874,  pp.  1 73  kq)  b^* 
shown  that  they  are  the  Kissians  of  the  older  Greek  authors  who 
are  identified  with  the  Susians  by  Aeschylus  {Ckotfk.  424,  Ptrs, 
17, 120)  and  Herodotus  (v.  49,  52).  We  already  bear  of  them  as 
attacking  Babylonia  in  the  9th  year  of  Samsu-iluna  the  son  of 
Khammurabi,  and  about  1780  B.C.  they  overran  Babylonia  and 
founded  a  dynasty  there  which  lasted  for  576  years  and  nine 
months.  In  the  course  of  centuries,  however,  they  were  absorbed 
into  the  Babylonian  population;  the  kings  adopted  Semitic  names 
and  married  into  the  royal  family  of  Assyria.  Like  the  other 
languages  of  the  non-Semitic  tribes  of  Elam  that  of  the  Kassites 
was  agglutinative;  a  vocabulary  of  it  has  been  handed  down  in  a 
cuneiform  tablet,  as  well  as  a  list  of  Kassile  names  with  their 
Semitic  equivalents.  It  has  no  connexion  with  Indo-European, 
as  has  erroneously  been  supposed.  Some  of  the  Kassiie  deities 
were  introduced  into  the  Babylonian  pantheon,  and  the  Kassite 
tribe  of  Khabira  seems  to  have  settled  in  the  Babylonian  plain. 

See  Fr.  Delitasch,  DU  Sprackt  itr  Kessier  (1884).  (A.  H.  S) 

KASTAMVNI,  or  KastaubOl.  (i)  A  vilayet  at  Asia  Minor 
which  includes  Paphlagonia  and  parts  of  Pontus  and  Galatia. 
It  is  divided  into  four  sanjaks — Kastamunl,  Boli,  Changra  and 
Sinope^is  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and  has  many  mineral  springs 
and  extensive  forests,  the. timber  being  used  for  charcoal  and 
building  and  the  barii  lor  tanning.  The  products  are  chiefly 
cereals,  fruits,  opium,  cotton,  tobacco,  wool,  ordinary  goat-hair 
andmohair.inwhichthereisalargetrade.  There  are  coal-mines 
at  and  near  Eregli  (anc.  i/craW«a)  which  yieldsteam  coal  neaily 
as  good  in  quality  as  the  English,  but  they  are  badly  worked. 
Its  population  comprises  about  993,000  Moslems  and  27,000 
Christiana.  (2)  The  capital  of  the  vilayet,  the  ancient  Costoiawn, 
altitude  2500  ft.,  sittiatcd  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Geuk  Innak 
(i4niuai),  and  connected  by  a  carriage  road,  54  m.,  with  its  port 
Ineboli  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  town  is  noted  for  its  copper 
utensils,  but  the  famous  copper  mines  about  36  m.  N.,  worked 
from  ancient  times  to  the  19th  century,  are  now  abandoned. 
There  are  over  30  mosques  in  the  town, a  dervish  monastery,  and 
numerous  theological  colleges  (metfrrufi),  and  the  Moslem  inhabi- 
tants have  a  reputation  for  bigotry.  The  climate  though  subject 
to  extremes  of  beat  and  cold  is  healthy;  in  winter  the  roads  are 
often  closed  by  snow.  The  population  of  16,000  includes  about 
asoo  Christians..  Castamon  became  an  important  dty  in  bter 
Byiantine  times.  It  lay  on  the  northern  trunk-road  to  the 
Euphrates  and  was  built  round  a  strong  fortress  whose  ruins 
crown  the  rocky  hill  west  of  the  town.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Danishmand  Amirs  of  Sivaseuiy  inthe  lathcentuty,  and  passed 
to  the  Turks  in  1393.  (J.  G.  C.  A.) 

KASTORIA  (Turkish  Kesrie),  a  dty  of  Macedonia,  European 
Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Monastir,  4s  m.  S.  by  W.  o(  Monastir 
(Bitolia).  Pop.  (190s),  about  10,000,  one-third  of  whom  arc 
Greeks,  one-third  Slavs,  and  the  remainder  Albanians  or  Turks. 
Kastoria  occupies  part  of  a  peninsula  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Kastoria,  which  here  receives  from  the  north  its  affluent  the 
Zhelova.  The  lake  is  formed  in  a  deep  hollow  surrounded  by 
limestone  mountains,  and  is  drained  on  the  south  by  the  Bis- 
tritza,  a  large  river  which  flows  S.E.  nearly  to  the  Greek  frontier, 
then  sharply  turns  N.E.,  and  finally  enters  the  Gulf  of  Salonica. 
The  lake  has  an  area  of  20  sq.  m,,  and  is  2850  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Kastoria  is  the  seat  of  an  Orthoidox  archbishop.  It  is  usually 
identified  with  the  andent  Ctltlrum,  captured  fay  the  Romans 
under  Sulpidus,  during  the  first  Macedonian  campaign,  200  B.C., 


and  better  known  for  the  defence  maintained  hf  Strtsnios 

against  Alexis  I.  in  1084.     A  Byzantine  wall  with  round  towcn 
runs  across  the  peninsula. 

KASUR,  a  town  of  British  India,  ia  the  Lahore  district  of  the 
Punjab,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  old  bed  of  the  river 
Bcas,  34  m.  S.E.  of  Lahore.  Pop.  (1901),  31,022.  A  Rajput 
colony  seems  to  have  occupied  the  present  site  before  the  earliest 
Mahommcdan  invasion;  but  Kasur  does  not  appear  in  history 
until  late  in  the  Mussulman  period,  when  It  was  settled  by  a 
Pathan  colony  from  beyond  the  Indus.  It  has  an  export  trade 
in  grain  and  cotton,  and  manutaclures  oi  cotton  sod  leather 
goods. 

KATAOUM,  the  sub-province  of  the  doable  province  of  Kano 
in  the  British  protectorate  of  Nortliem  Nigeria.  It  lies  approxi- 
mately between  1 1°  and  13°  N.  and  8°  20'  and  10°  40'  £.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  French  Sudan,  E.  by  Bomu,  K.  by  Baacbi, 
and  W.  by  Kano.  Katagum  consists  of  several  small  but  ancient 
Mahommedan  emirates — Katagum,  Mcssau,  Gummcl,  Hadeija, 
Machena,  with  a  fringe  of  Bcdde  pagans  on  its  eastern  frontier 
towards  Bornu,  and  other  pagans  on  the  south  towards  Bauchi. 
The  Waube  Sows  from  Kano  through  the  (irovinee  via  Hadeija 
and  by  Damjiri  In  Bomu  to  Lake  Chad,  affording  a  route  for  the 
transport  of  goods  brought  by  the  Zungeru^Zaria-Kano  railway 
to  the  headquarters  of  Katagum  and  western  Bornn.  Katagum 
is  a  fertile  province  inhabited  by  an  indtistrious  people  whcae 
manufactures  rival  those  of  Kano. 

In  andent  times  the  province  of  Katagum  formed  the  detnte* 
able  country  between  Bomu  and  the  Hausa  sutes.  Though 
Mahommcdan  it  resisted  the  Fula  invasion.  Its  northern 
emirates  were  for  a  long  time  subject  to  Bornu,  and  its  customs 
are  neariy  assimilated  to  those  of  Bomu.  The  province  was  taken 
underadminislrativeconlrolby  the  British  in  October  1903.  In 
[904  the  capitals  of  Oummel,  Hadeija,  Messau  and  Jemaari, 
were  brought  into  touch  with  the  administration  and  native  and 
provincial  courts  established.  At  the  beginm'ngof  1905  Katagum 
was  incorporated  as  a  sub-province  with  the  province  of  Kano, 
and  the  administrative  organiaation  of  a  double  province  was 
extended  over  thewhole.  Hadeija,  which  is  a  very  wealthy 
town  and  holds  an  important  position  both  as  a  source  of  supplies 
and  a  centre  of  trade,  received  a  garrison  of  mounted  inCantiy 
and  became  the  capital  of  the  sub-province. 

Hadeija  was  an  old  Habe  town  and  its  name,  an  evident  cor- 
ruption of  Khadija,  the  name  of  the  celebrated  wife  and  first  | 
convert  of  Mahomet,  is  a  strong  presumption  of  the  incorrectness 
of  the  Fula  claim  to  have  introduced  Islam  to  its  inhabitanta. 
The  ruling  dynasty  of  Hadeija  was,  however,  overthrown  by  Fub 
usurpation  towards  the  end  of  thie  iSth  century,  and  the  Fula 
ruler  received  a  flag  and  a  blessing  from  Dan  Fodio  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  sacred  war  in  the  opening  years  of  the  19th  century. 
Nevertheless  the  habit  of  independence  being  strong  in  the  town 
of  Hadeija  the  little  emirate  held  its  own  against  Sokoto,  Boma 
and  all  comers.  Though  included  nominally  within  the  province 
at  Katagum  it  was  the  boast  of  Hadeija  that  it  had  never  bees 
conquered.  It  had  made  nominal  submission  to  the  British  ia 
1903  on  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Kano-Sokoto  campaign, 
and  in  1905,  as  has  been  stated,  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  the 
sub-province.  The  emir's  attitude  became,  however,  in  the 
spring  of  1906  openly  antagonistic  to  the  British  and  a  milita^ 
expedition  was  sent  against  him.  The  emir  with  his  disaScctcd 
chiefs  made  a  plucky  stand  but  after  five  hours'  street  fightics 
the  town  was  reduced.  The  emir  and  three  of  his  sons  were  killed, 
and  a  new  emir,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  who  had  shoaia 
himself  in  favour  of  a  peaceful  policy,  was  appointed.  The 
olSces  of  the  war  chiefs  in  Haddja  were  abolished  and  150  y»t^ 
of  the  town  wall  were  broken  down. 

Slave  dealing  is  at  an  end  in  Katagum.  The  miUtary  statiaaa 
at  Hadeija  forms  a  link  in  the  chnin  of  Britidi  forts  which  ezienis 
along  the  northern  frontier  of  the  proiectoiate.    (See  NicEUt.  > 

(F.  I.  U) 

KATANGA,  a  district  of  Belgian  Congo,  formin|[  the  soat^- 
eastern  part  of  thecolony.     Area,  approximately,  i8o,ooosq.  b 
estimated  population  1,000,000.    Tin  natives  are  menbos  ci 
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the  Luba-Lunda  gronp  of  Bantio.  It  Is  *  highly  miiwnlbed 
region,  beinK  specially  rich  in  copper  ore.  Cold,  iron  and  tin 
arc  also  mined.  Katanga  is  bounded  S.  and  S.E.  by  Northern 
Rhodesia,  and  British  capital  is  largely  interested  in  the  develop- 
nent  of  its  resources,  the  adminbtraiion  o{  the  territory  being 
entrusted  to  a  committee  on  which  British  members  have  seats. 
Direct  railway  communication  with  Cape  Town  and  Beira  was 
established  in  igog.  There  is  also  a  rail  and  river  service  via 
the  Congo  lo  the  west  coast.    (Sec  CoKco  Fsee  State.) 

KATER,  HBNHY  (1777-1835),  English  physicist  ol  German 
descent,  was  boin  at  Bristol  on  the  i6th  of  April  1777.  At  first 
he  purpiaed  to  study  law;  but  this  he  abandoned  on  bis  father's 
death  in  1794,  and  entered  the  army,  obtaining  a  commission 
in  the  nth  regiment  of  foot,  then  stationed  in  India,  where  be 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  great  trigonometrical  survey. 
Failing  health  oblif^d  him  lo  return  to  England;  and  in  180S, 
being  then  a  lieutenant,  he  entered  on  a  distinguished  student 
career  in  the  senior  department  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst.  Shortly  after  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  In  1S14  he  retirtd  on  half-pay,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  scientific  research.  He  died  at  London 
on  the  26th  of  Apfil  1835. 

His  first  important  contribution  to  scientific  knoi^edge  was 
the  comparison  of  the  merits  ol  the  Cassegrainian  and  Gregorian 
telescopes,  from  which  (Pkil,  Trans.,  iSij  and  1814)  he  deduced 
that  the  illuminating  power  of  the  fonner  exceeded  that  of  the 
latter  in  the  proportion  of  5  :  i.  This  inferiority  of  the  Gregorian 
be  explained  as  being  probably  due  to  the  mutual  interference 
of  the  rays  as  they  crossed  at  the  principal  focus  before  reflection 
at  the  second  mirror.  His  most  valuable  work  was  the  determina- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  second's  pendulum,  first  at  London  and 
subsequently  at  various  stations  throughout  the  country  (Phil. 
Trans.,  1818,  1819).  In  these  researches  he  skilfully  took 
advantage  of  the  well-known  properly  of  reciprocity  between  the 
centres  of  suspen^n  and  oscillation  of  an  oscillating  body,  so 
as  to  determine  experimentally  the  precise  position  of  the  Centre 
of  osdllatiori;  the  distance  between  these  centres  was  then  the 
length  ol  the  ideal  simpid  pendulum  having  the  same  time  of 
osdllatioiL  As  the  inventor  of  the  floating  collimator,  Katcr 
rendered  a  great  service  to  practical  astronomy  (PMJL  Trans., 
1835,  1818).  He  also  published  memoirs  (PAi/.  Trans.,  1821, 
1831)  on  British  standards  of  length  and  mass;  and  in  1831  he 
published  an  account  of  his  labours  in  verifying  the  Russian 
standards  of  length.  For  bis  services  to  Russia  in  this  respect 
he  received  in  1814  the  decoration  of  the  order  of  St.  Anne;  and 
the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

His  attention  was  also  turned  Co  the  subject  of  compass  needles, 
his  Bakerian  lecture  "  On  the  Best  Kind  of  Steel  and  Fonn  for  a 
Compass  Needle"  (Phil.  Trans.,  1821)  containing  the  nsults  of  many 
experiments,  Thetreatise  on  *'  Mechanics"  in  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia 
was  partly  written  by  him ;  and  his  interest  in  more  purely  astro- 
nomical questions  was  evidenced  by  two  communications  to  the 
AstronomKal  Society's  Memairsfar  »83l-l833 — the  one  on  an  obser- 
vation of  Saturn's  outer  ring,  the  other  on  a  laethod  of  determining 
longitude  by  means  ol  lunar  eclipses. 

KATHA.  a  district  in  the  norlhcrn  division  of  Upper  Burma, 
with  an  area  of  6994  sq.  m.,  3730  of  which  conasts  of  the  former 
separate  state  of  VVuntho.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Upper 
Chindwin,  Bbamo  and  Myitkyina  districts,  E.  by  the  Kaukkwe 
Kiver  as  far  as  tha  Irrawaddy,  thence  east  of  the  Irrawaddy  by 
the  Shan  State  of  Mong  Mit(  Momcik),  and  by  the  Shweli  River, 
S.  by  the  Ruby  Mines  district  and  Shwebo,  and  W.  by  the  Upper 
Chindwin  district.  Tlircc  ranges  of  hills  run  through  the  district, 
known  as  the  Minwun,  Gangaw  and  Mangin  ranges.  They 
separate  the  three  main  rivers — the  Irrawaddy,  the  M£sa  and  the 
IMu.  The  Minwun  range  runs  from  north  to  so«th,  and  forms 
for  a  considerable  part  of  its  length  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Katha  district  proper  and  what  formerly  was  the  Wuntho  state.! 
Its  average  allttude  is  between  1500  and  2000  ft.  The  Gangaw 
range  runs  from  the  north  of  the  district  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  length  close  to  and  down  the  i;ight  bank  of  the 
Irrawaddy  as  far  as  Tig^'aing,  where  the  Myatheindan  pagoda 
Sivcs  its  name  to  the  last  point.    Its  highe^l  point  is  4400  ft., 


bat  the  average  is  between  tjoo  and  soooTt.  The  Katha  branch 
of  the  railway  crosses  it  at  Petsut,  a  village  12  miles  west  of 
Katha  town.  The  Mangin  range  runs  through  Wimtho  (highest 
peak,  MaingthAn,  5450  ft.). 

Gold,  copper,  iron  and  lead  are  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  district.  The  Kyaukpaaat  gold-mines,  worked  by  an 
English  company,  gave  good  ri!tums,  but  the  quartz  reef  proved 
to  be  a  mere  pocket  and  is  now  worked  out.  The  iron,  copper 
and  lead  are  not  now  worked.  Jade  and  soapstone  also  exist, 
and  salt  is  produced  from  brine  wells.  There  are  three  forest 
reserves  in  Katha,  with  a  total  area  of  itigsq.  m.  The  popula- 
tion In  root  was  176,223,  an  increase  of  32%  in  the  decade. 
The  number  of  Shana  is  about  half  that  of  Burmese,  and  of  Kadus 
half  that  of  Shans.  The  Shans  are  mostly  hi  the  Wuntho  sub- 
dhrialon.  Rice  is  the  chief  cn^  in  the  plains,  tea,  cotton, 
sesatnum  and  hill  ike  in  the  hills.  The  valley  of  the  Mtea, 
which  is  very  malarious,  was  used  as  a  convict  settlement  under 
Burmese  rule.  The  district  was  first  occupied  by  British  tioop* 
in  1886,  but  it  was  not  finally  quieted  till  tSoo,  when  the  Wuntho 
sawbwa  was  deposed  and  his  state  incorporated  in  Katha  distiict. 

Katha  is  the  headquarters  of  the  district.  The  principal 
means  of  communication  are  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  steamett, 
which  run  between  Mandalay  and  Bhamo,  and  the  railway  which 
communicates  with  Sagain^to  the  south  and  Myitkyina  to  ths 
north.    A  ferry-steamer  plies  between  Katha  and  Bhamo. 

KATHIAWAR,  or  Kattywak,  a  peninsula  of  India,  within 
the  Gujarat  division  of  Bombay,  giving  its  name  to  a  politi'cal 
agency.  Total  area,  about  23,400  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  2,645,805. 
These  figures  include  a  portion  of  the  British  distrirt  of  Ahme- 
dabad,  a  portion  of  the  state  of  Baroda,  and  the  small  Portuguese 
settlement  of  Diu.  The  pem'nsula  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Runn 
of  Cutch,  E.  by  Ahmedabad  district  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and 
S.  and  W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  extreme  length  is  220  ffl.; 
the  greatest  breadth  about  165  m.  Generally  speaking,  the 
surface  is  undulating,  with  low  ranges  running  in  various  direc- 
tions. With  the  exception  of  the  Tangha  and  Mandav  hills,' 
in  the  west  of  Jhalawar,  and  some  unimportant  hills  in  Hallar, 
the  northom  portion  of  the  country  is  flat;  but  in  the  south,  f(om 
near  Gogo,  the  Oir  range  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and 
atadistanceof  about  20  m.  from  k,  along  the  north  of  Babriawaf 
and  Sorath,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gimar.  Opposite  this  latter 
mountain  is  the  solitary  Osam  hill,  and  then  slill  farther  west 
is  the  Barada  gnmp,  between  Uallar  and  Batada,  running  about 
20  m.  north  and  south  from  Gvmli  to  Ranawao.  The  Girnar 
group  of  mountains  is  an  important  granitic  mass,  the  highest 
peak  of  which  rises  to  350a  ft.  The  prindpol  river  is  the  Bbadar, 
which  rises  in  the  Mandav  hills,  and  flowing  S.W.  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Navi-Bandar;  it  is  everywhere  marked  by  highly  cultt- 
vatedlandsadjoiningitscourseof about ri5m.  Otherrivenan 
the  Aji,  Machhu  and  Satranji— the  last  temaiicable  for  romantic 
scenery.  Four  of  the  old  races,  the  Jaitwas,  Chuiasamas, 
Sohinkis  and  Walas  still  exist  as  proprietors  of  the  soil  who 
exercised  sovereignty  in  the  country  prior  to  the  immigration 
of  the  Jhalas,  Jadcjas,  Purmars,  Kathis,  Gohels,  Jats,  Hahom> 
medans  and  Mahrattas,  between  whom  the  cotmtry  is  now  chiefly 
portioned  out.  Kathiawar  has  many  notable  antiquities,  com- 
prising a  rock  inticription  of  Asoka,  Buddhist  caves,  and  fiiie  Join 
temples  on  the  sacred  hill  of  Gimar  and  at  Palitana. 

The  political  agency  of  Kathiawar  has  in  area  of  20,882  sq.  m. 
In  1901  the  population  was  2,329,196,  showing  a  decrease  of 
15%  in  the  decade  due  to  the  results  of  famine.  The  estimated 
gross  revenue  of  the  several  states  is  £2,278,000;  total  tribute 
(payable  to  the  British,  the  gaekwar  of  Baroda  and  the  nawab 
of Jucagarh), £70,000.  There  ara altogether  193  statesof varying 
sise  and  importance,  of  which  14  exercise  independent  jurisdic-. 
tion,  while  the  rest  are  more  or  less  luder  British  ailminislration. 
The  eight  states  of  the  first  class  are  Junagaw,  Nawanagar,< 
BJiaunagar,  Potbaadar,  Dhrangadro,  Morvi,  Gondal  and  Jafara- 
bad.  'The  headquarters  of  the  political  agent  are  at  Rajkot,  in 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  where  also  is  the  Rajkumar  college,' 
for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  chiefs.  There  is  a  similar 
school  for  ifrasiat,  or  chiefs  of  lower  rank,  at  Gond^    An. 
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excellent  system  of  in«tre-gauge  railways  has  been  provided  at 
the  cost  of  the  leading  slates.  Maritime  trade  is  also  very  active, 
the  chief  ports  being  Porbandar,  Mangrol  and  Verawal.  In 
t903-igo4  the  total  sea-borne  exports  were  valued  at  £1,300,000, 
and  the  imports  at  £i,i»,oool  The  progressive  prosperity  of 
Kathiawar  received  a  shock  from  the  famine  of  1899-1900, 
which  was  felt  everywhere  with  extreme  severity. 

KATKOV,  MICHAEL  NIKIFOROVICH  (igtS-1887),  Russian 
journalist,  was  bom  in  Moscow  in  1818.  On  finishing  his  course 
at  the  university  he  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  i^ilosophy, 
and  showed  so  little  individuality  that  during  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  I.  he  never  once  came  into  disagreeable  contact  with  the 
authorities.  With  the  Liberal  reaction  and  strong  reform  move- 
ment which  characterized  the  earlier  years  of  Alexander  II. 's  reign 
(1855-1881)  he  thoroughly  sympathized,  and  for  some  time  he 
warmly  advocated  the  introduction  of  liberal  institutions  of  the 
British  type,  but  when  he  perceived  that  the  agitation  was  assum- 
ing a  Socialistic  and  Nihilist  tinge,  and  that  in  some  quarters  of 
the  Liberal  camp  indulgence  was  being  shown  to  Polish  national 
aspirations,  he  gradually  modified  his  attitude  until  he  came  to 
be  regarded  by  the  Liberals  as  a  renegade.  At  the  beginning  of 
1S63  be  assumed  the  management  and  editorship  of  the  Uoscow 
Caiellt,  and  he  retained  that  position  till  his  death  in  1887. 
During  these  twenty-four  years  he  (zercised  considerable  influ- 
ence on  public  opinion  and  even  on  the  Government,  by  repre- 
lenting  with  great  ability  the  moderately  Conservative  sfinX. 
of  Moscow  in  opposition  to  the  occasionally  ultra-Liberal  and 
always  cosmopolitan  spirit  of  St  Petersburg.  With  the  Slavo- 
phils he  agreed  in  advocating  the  extension  of  Russian  influence 
in  south-eastern  Europe,  but  he  carefully  kept  aloof  from  them 
and  condemned  their  archaeological  and  ecclesiastical  senti- 
mentalily.  Though  generally  temperate  in  his  views,  be  was 
extremely  incisive  and  often  violent  in  his  modes  of  expressing 
them,  so  that  he  made  many  enemies  and  sometimes  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  press-censure  and  the  ministers,  against 
which  he  was  more  than  once  protected  by  Alexander  lU.  in 
consideration  of  his  able  advocacy  of  national  interests.  He  is 
Rmembeted  chiefly  as  an  energetic  opponent  of  Polish  national 
•spirations,  of  extreme  Liberalism,  of  the  system  of  public 
instruction  based  on  natural  science,  and  of  German  political 
influence.  In  this  last  capacity  he  helped  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Franco-Russian  alliance. 

KATMANDU  (less  correctly  Ksatvandd),  the  capital  of  the 
state  of  Nepal,  India,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Vishniunati 
liver  at  its  confluence  with  the  Baghmati,  in  ^^*  36'  N.,  85°  24'  E. 
The  town,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  about  723,  contains 
a  population  estimated  at  70,000,  occupying  5000  houses  made 
of  brick,  and  usually  from  two  to  four  storeys  high.  Many  of 
the  houses  have  Urge  projecting  wooden  windows  or  balconies, 
richly  carved.  The  maharaja's  palace,  a  huge,  rambling,  un- 
gainly building,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  also 
contains  numerous  temples.  One  of  these,  a  wooden  building 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  gives  it  its  name  (kai  ■•  wood). 
The  streets  are  extremely  narrow,  and  the  whole  town  very 
dirty.  A  British  resident  is  sutioned  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
towm 

KATO.  TAKA-AKIRA  (1859-  ),  Japanese  statesman,  was 
bom  at  Nagoya,  and  commenced  life  as  an  employee  in  the  great 
firm  of  Mitsu  Bishi.  In  18S7  he  became  private  secretary  to 
Count  Okuma,  minister  of  state  for  foreign  aSain.  Subse- 
quently he  served  as  director  of  a  bureau  in  the  finance  depart- 
ment, and  from  1894  to  1899  he  represented  his  country  at  the 
court  of  St  James.  He  reoived  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs 
in  the  fourth  Ito  cabinet  (r9oo-r9oi),  which  remained  in  office 
only  a  few  months.  Appointed  again  to  the  same  position  In  the 
Saionji  cabinet  (1906),  he  resigned  after  a  brief  interval,  being 
opposed  to  the  nationalization  of  the  private  railways,  which 
neasvfe  the  cabinet  approved.  He  then  remained  without 
office  until  1908,  when  he  again  accepted  the  post  of  ambassador 
in  London.  He  was  decorated  with  the  grand  crossof  St  Michael 
and  St  George,  and  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  o(  the 
Mrongcst  men  among  th*  junior  statesman. 


KATRINE.  lOCR.  a  f  nsbwater  lake  of  Scotlaiid,  Ij^ng  timoit 
entirely  in  Penhahire.    The  boundary  between  the  counties  of 
Perth  and  Stirling  runs  from  Glengyle,  ct  the  head  of  the  lake, 
down  the  centre  to  a  point  opposite  Stroiuudilacbac  from  vhidi 
it  strikes  to  the  soulh-westera  shore  towards  Loch  Arklet.   Tlw 
locb,  which  has  a  south-easterly  trend,  is  about  8  m.  king,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  is  x  m.    It  lies  364  ft.  above  the  scs- 
leveL    It  occupies  an  area  of  4]  square  miles  and  has  a  drsinage 
basin  of   37)  square  miles.     Tlie  average  depth  is  ni  ft., 
the  greatest  depth  being  495  ft.    The  average  annual  rainfall  is 
78  inches.    The  mean  temperature  at  the  surface  is  56-4°  F.,  ind 
at  the  bottom  41°  F.    The  scenery  has  been  immortalized  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Lady  aj  llu  Lake.    The  surrounding  hills  arc  of 
considerable  altitude,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  head  of 
Ben  A'an  (1750  ft.)  and  the  grassy  craigs  and  broken  contour 
of  Ben  Venue  (1393  ft.).    It  is  fed  by  the  Gyle  and  numerous 
burns,  and  drained  by  the  Achray  to  Loch  Achray  and  thence 
by  the  Block  Avon  to  Loch  Vennacher.    Since  1854  it  his 
formed  the  chief  source  of  the  water-supply  of  Glasgow,  the 
aqueduct  leaving  the  lake  about  li  m.  S.E.  of  Stranachlachai. 
By  powers  obtained  in  i88s  the  level  of  the  lake  was  increased 
by  5  ft.  by  a  system  of  sluices  regulating  the  outflow  of  the 
Achray.    One  result  of  this  damming  up  has  been  to  submerge 
the  Silver  Strand  and  to  curtail  the  dimensions  of  Ellen's  Isle. 
The  principal  points  on  the  shores  are  Glengyle,  formerly  a  ful- 
ness of  the  Macgregors,  the  Trossachs,  the  Goblins'  Cave  on  Ben 
Venue,  and  Stranachlacbar  (Gaelic,  "  the  mason's  nose  "),  from 
which  there  is  a  ferry  to  Coilachra  on  the  opposite  side.    A  road 
has  been  constructed  from,  the  Trossachs  for  nearly  six  mikt 
along  the  northern  shore.     During  summer  steamers  ply  be- 
tween the  Trossachs  and  Stronachlachar  and  ttiere  is  a  dail; 
service  of  coaches  from  the  Trossachs  to  Callatuler  (about  to  m.) 
and  to  Aberfoyle  (9  m.),  and  between  Stronachlachar,  to  Invcr- 
anaid  on  Loch  Lomond  (about  4}  m.).    The  road  to  Inverssaid 
nms  through  the  Macgtcgon'  country  referred  to  in  Scott's 
Rob  Say. 

KATSENA,  an  ancient  state  of  the  western  Sudan,  now  in- 
cluded in  the  province  of  Kano  in  the  British  protectorate  of 
Northem  Nigeria.  Katsena  waswnongst  the  oldest  of  the  Hauss 
states.  There  exist  manuscripts  which  carry  back  its  histotr 
for  about  looo  years  and  tradition  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
Hausa  population,  which  is  known  also  by  the  name  of  Habe  or 
Habeche,  to  the  union  of  Bajibda  of  Bagdad  with  a  prehistoiic 
queen  of  Daura.  The  conquest  of  the  Habe  of  Katsena  by  (he 
FuU  about  the  begiiming  of  the  19th  century  made  little  di'fier- 
ence  to  the  country.  The  more  cultivated  Habe  were  already 
Mahommedan  and  the  new  rulers  adopted  the  existing  customs 
and  system  of  government.  These  were  in  many  respects  highly 
developed  and  included  elaborate  systems  of  taxation  atl 
justice. 

The  capital  of  the  administrative  district  is  a  town  of  the  sane 
name.  In  13* N., 7* 41' E.,  being  item.  E.  by  S.  of  the  dty  of 
Sokoto,  and  84  m.  N.W.  of  Kano.  The  walls  of  Katsena  hz>e 
a  circuit  of  between  13  and  14  miles,  but  only  a  small  part  of  ila 
enclosed  space  is  inhabited.  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  ii 
appears  to  have  been  the  largest  town  in  the  Hatisa.  countries, 
and  its  inhabitants  at  that  time  numbered  some  loo.eexs.  Tic 
date  of  the  foundation  of  the  present  town  must  be  ctrniparaiivrly 
modem,  for  it  is  believed  to  have  been  moved  from  its  anciest 
site  and  at  the  time  of  Leo  Aftfcanus  (c.  1513)  there  was  no  p!icr 
of  any  considerable  size  in  the  province  of  Katsena.  Before !  lui 
period  Katsena  boasted  of  being  the  chief  scat  of  katsirt 
throughout  the  Hausa  states  and  this  reputation  was  ax^r,- 
ttined  to  the  time  of  the  Fula  conquest.  In  the  beginning  of  :^ ' 
19th  century  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Fula.,  but  otJ< 
after  a  protracted  and  heroic  defence.  In  March  1903  Sir  F 
Lugard  visited  Katsena  on  his  way  from  Sokoto  and  the  emiru ' 
chiefs  accepted  British  suzerainty  without  fighting.  The  Kats< '  - 
district  has  since  formed  an  adminlstraiive  district  in  the  deal  '- 
province  of  Kano  and  Katagum.  The  emir  was  unfaithf;:' : 
his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crois-n,  and  was  depa^'.  ' 
1904.    HissuccessorwBsinstaUedandtaoktheoa.tfaof allegia.-.: 
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io  December  of  the  mat  year.    Katsenk  b  a  rich  «nd  popplous 

district. 

See  the  Tnuda  of  Heinrfeh  Batth  (new  ed.,  London,  iSoo,  ehs. 
xxiii.  and  xav.).  Consult  also  the  An*ual  Rtftrll  on  Northern 
Nigeria ittued  by  the  Coloaial Office,  London, particularly  the  Report 
for  1902, 

JRatsena  is  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  district  of  Katsena- 
Allah,  in  the  province  of  Muri,  Northern  Nigeria.  This  district 
is  watered  by  a  river  of  the  same  name  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  the  German  colony  of  Cameroon,  and  flows  into  the 
Bcnuc  at  a  point  above  Abinsi. 

KATSURA,  TARO.  MARQtTESS  (1847-  ),  Japanese  soldier 
and  statesman,  was  born  in  1847  in  Choshu.  He  commenced 
bis  career  by  fighting  under  the  Imperial  banner  in  the  civil  war 
of  the  Restoration,  and  he  displayed  such  talent  that  he  was 
twice  sent  at  public  expense  to  Germany  (in  1870  and  1884)  to 
study  strategy  and  tactics.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  vice- 
minister  of  war,  and  in  1891  the  command  of  division  devolved 
on  him.  He  led  the  left  wing  of  the  Japanese  army  in  the 
campaign  of  1894-95  against  China,  and  made  a  memorable  march 
in  the  depth  of  winter  from  the  north-east  shore  of  the  Yellow 
Sea  to  Maicheng,  finally  occupying  Niuchwang,  and  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  second  army  corps  which  moved  up  the 
Liaotung  peninsula.  For  these  services  ^e  received  the  title 
of  viscount.  He  held  the  portfolio  of  war  from  1898  to  1901, 
when  he  became  premier  and  retained  office  for  four  and  a  half 
years,  a  record  in  Japan.  In  1902  his  cabinet  concluded  the 
first  enlcnU  with  England,  which  event  procured  for  Katsura  the 
rank  of  count.  He  also  directed  state  affairs  throughout  the  war 
with  Russia,  and  concluded  the  otfcnsive  and  defensive  treaty 
of  1905  with  Great  Britain,  receiving  from  King  Edward  the 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St  Michael  and  St  George,  and  being 
raised  by  the  mikado  to  the  rank  of  marquess.  He  resigned  the 
premiership  in  1905  to  Marquess  Saionji,  but  was  again  invited 
to  form  a  cabinet  in  1908.  Marquess  Katsura  niight  be  con- 
sidered the  chief  exponent  of  conservative  views  in  Japan. 
Adhering  strictly  to  the  doctrine  that  ministries  were  respon- 
sible to  the  emperor  alone  and  not  at  all  to  the  diet,  he  stood 
wholly  aloof  from  political  parties,  only  his  remarkable  gift  of 
tact  and  conciliation  enabling  him  to  govern  on  such  principles. 

KATTERPBLTO  (or  KAiE»rEi.TO),  GOSTAVOS  (d.  1799), 
quack  doctor  and  conjurer,  was  born  in  Prussia.  About  1782 
he  came  to  London,  where  his  advertisements  in  the  newspapers, 
headed  "  WondersI  WondersI  WondersI'*  enabled  him  to 
trade  most  profitably  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public  during  the 
widespread  influenza  epidemic  of  that  year.  Ifis  public  enter- 
tainment, which,  besides  conjuring,  included  electrical  and 
chemical  experiments  and  demonstrations  with  the  microscope, 
extracted  a  flattering  testimonial  from  the  royal  family,  who 
witnessed  it  in  1784.  The  poet  William  Cowpcr  nfers  to 
Katterfelto  in  Tht  Task;  he  became  notorious  for  a  long  tour 
he  undertook,  exciting  marvel  by  his  conjuring  performances. 

KATTOWTTZ,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  on 
the  Rawa,  near  the  Russian  frontier,  5  m.  S.E.  from  Beuihen  by 
rail.  Pop.  (187s),  ii,j52;  (i905),3s,77J.  There  are  large  iron- 
works, foundries  and  machine  shops  in  the  town,  and  near  it 
zinc  and  anthracite  mines.  The  growth  of  Kattowfti,  like  that 
of  other  places  in  the  same  district,  has  been  very  rapid,  owing 
to  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  1815  it  was  a  mere  village,  and  became  a  town  in  1867, 
It  has  monuments  to  the  emperors  William  1.  and  Frederick  III. 

Sec  G.  Hoffoiana,  CtukkUi  dcr  Slodi  KatttmiU  (Kattowiu,  1895). 

KATWA,  or  CtrtWA,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Burdwan 
district,  Bengal,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bfaagirathi  and 
Ajai  rivers.  Fop.  (1901),  7220.  It  was  the  residence  of  many 
wealthy  merchants,  but  its  commercial  importance  has  declined 
as  it  is  without  railway  communication  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  river  navigation  have  increased.  It  was  formerly  regarded 
as  the  key  to  Murshidabad.  The  old  fort,  of  which  scarcely  a 
vestige  remains,  is  noted  as  the  icene  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Mahrattas  by  All  Vardi  Khan. 


KAVntm,  the  name  given  to  certain  North  American  insacts, 
belonging  to  the  family  LocuiHdae,  and  rdated  to  the  green  or 
tree  grasshoppers  of  England.  As  in  other  memben  of  the 
family,  the  chirrup,  alleged  to  resemble  the  words  "  Katydid," 
is  produced  by  the  friction  of  a  file  on  the  underside  of  the  left 
forewing  over  a  ridge  on  the  nppetside  of  the  right.  Several 
spedea,  belonging  mostly  to  the  genera  Uicrocenlonus  and 
CytephaUus,  are  known. 

KAUFBEUREN,  a  town  iii  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Wertach,  55  m.  S.W.  of  Munich  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905),  8955. 
Kaufbeuren  is  still  surrounded  by  its  medieval  walls  and  presents 
a  picturesque  appearance.  It  has  a  handsome  town  hall  with 
fine  paintings,  an  old  tower  (the  Hexenturm,  or  witches'  tower), 
a  museum  and  various  educational  institutions.  The  most 
interesting  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  is  the  chapel  of  St 
Blasius,  which  was  restored  in  1896.  ^e  chief  industries  are 
cotton  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  machine 
building  and  lithography,  and  there  is  an  active  trade  in  wine, 
beer  and  cheese.  Kaufbeuren  is  said  to  have  been  founded  itt 
842,  and  is  first  mentioned  in  chronicles  of  the  year  1x26.  It 
appears  to  have  become  a  free  imperial  city  about  i>88,  retain- 
ing the  dignity  until  1803,  when  it  passed  to  Bavaria.  It  was 
formeriy  a  resort  Of  pilgrims,  and  Roman  coins  have  been  found 
tn  the  vicinity. 

See  F.  St!eve,Z>u  XtUhsslaJl  Kaiifbturen  und  dUlayrische  Rtslaun- 
timspMit  (Munich,  1870);  and  &hi«der,  Cesckicile  icr  Stait  and 
KiUholiscJuH  PJarrei  Kttujbeuren  (Augsburg,  1903}, 

KAnFFHAKlI,  IHARIA  ANNA]  ANGEUCA  (i  741-1807),  the 
once  popular  artist  and  Royal  Academician,  was  born  at  Coire  in 
the  Grisons,  on  the  30th  of  October  174X.  Her  father,  John 
Josef  Kauffmann,  was  a  poor  man  and  mediocre  painter,  but 
apparently  very  successful  in  teaching  his  precocious  daughter. 
She  rapidly  acquired  several  languages,  read  incessantly,  and 
showed  marked  talents  as  a  musician.  Her  greatest  progress, 
however,  was  in  painting;  and  in  her  twelfth  year  she  had  become 
a  notability,  with  bishops  and  nobles  for  her  sitters.  In  1754 
her  father  took  her  to  Milan.  Later  visits  to  Italy  of  long  dura- 
lion  appear  to  have  succeeded  this  excursion;  in  1763  she  visited 
Rome,  returning  to  it  again  in  r764.  From  Rome  she  passed  to 
Bologna  and  Venice,  being  everywhere  filed  and  caressed,  as 
much  for  her  talents  as  for  her  personal  charms.  Writing  from 
Rome  in  August  r764  to  his  friend  Kranke,  Winckclmann  rcfcn 
to  her  except  ional  popularity.  She  was  then  painting  his  picture, 
a  half-length,  of  which  she  also  made  an  etching.  She  spoke 
Italian  as  well  as  German,  he  saj-s;  and  she  also  expressed  her- 
self with  facility  in  French  and  English — one  result  of  the  last- 
named  accomplishment  being  that  sbe  painted  all  the  English 
visitors  to  the  Eternal  City.  "  She  may  be  styled  beautiful," 
he  adds, "  and  in  singingmay  viewith  ourbest  virtuosi."  While 
at  Venice,  she  was  induced  by  Lady  Wcntworlh,  the  wife  of  the 
English  ambassador  to  accompany  her  to  London,  where  she 
appeared  in  1766.  One  of  her  first  works  was  a  portrait  of 
Garrick,  exhibited  in  the  year  of  her  arrival  at  "  Mr  Moreing's 
great  room  in  Maiden  Lane."  The  rank  of  Lady  Wentworth 
opened  society  to  her,  and  she  was  everywhere  well  received,  the 
xayt\  family  especially  showing  her  great  favour. 

Her  firmest  friend,  however,  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In  his 
pocket-book  her  name  as  "  Miss  Angelica  "  or  "  Miss  Angel " 
appears  frequently,  and  in  1766  he  painted  her,  a  compliment 
which  she  returned  by  her  "  Portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds," 
aetat.  46.  Another  instance  of  her  intimacy  with  Reynolds  is 
to  be  found  in  the  variation  of  Gnercino's  "  Et  in  Arcadia  ego  " 
produced  by  her  at  this  date,  a  subject  which  Reynolds  repeated 
a  few  years  later  in  his  portrait  of  Mrs  Bouverie  and  Mrs  Crewe. 
When,  about  November  1767,  she  was  entrapped  into  a  clandes- 
tine marriage  with  an  adventurer  who  passed  for  a  Swedish  count 
(the  Count  de  Horn)  Reynolds  befriended  her,  and  it  was  doubt- 
less owing  to  his  good  offices  that  her  name  is  found  among  the 
signatories  to  the  famous  petition  to  the  king  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  its  first  catalogue  of  1769  she 
appears  with  "R.A."  after  her  name  (an  honour  which  she  shared 
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with  another  lady  and  compattiot,  Maty  Moier);  iind  she  con- 
tributed the  "  Interview  of  Hector  and  Andromache/'  and  threo 
other  classical  compositions.  From  this  time  until  1 782  she  was 
an  annual  exhibitor,  sending  sometimes  as  many  as  seven 
pictures,  generally  classic  or  allegorical  subjects.  One  o(  the 
most  notable  of  her  performances  was  the  "  Leonardo  expiring 
in  the  Arms  of  Francis  the  First,"  which  belongs  to  the  year 
1778.  In  1773  she  was  appointed  by  the  Academy  with  others 
to  decorate  St  Paul's,  and  it  was  she  who,  with  Biagio  Rebecca, 
painted  the  Academy's  old  lecture  room  at  Somerset  House.  It 
is  probable  that  her  popularity  declined  a  little  in  C9nsequcnce  ol 
her  unfortunate  marriage;  but  in  1781,  after  her  first  husband's 
death  (she  had  been  long  separated  from  him),  she  married 
Antonio  Zucchi  (i7>8-i79s),  a  Venetian  artist  then  resident  in 
England.  Shortly  afterwards  she  retired  to  Rome,  where  she 
lived  for  twenty-five  years  with  much  of  her  old  prestige.  In 
17S2  she  lost  her  father;  and  in  1795 — the  year  in  which  she 
painted  the  picture  of  Lady  Hamilton — her  husband.  She 
continued  at  intervals  to  contribute  to  the  Academy,  her  last 
exhibit  being  in  1797.  After  this  she  produced  little,  and  in 
November  1807  she  died,  being  honoured  by  a  splendid  funeral 
under  the  direction  of  Canova.  The  entire  Academy  of  St  Luke, 
with  numerous  ecclesiastics  and  virtuosi,  followed  her  to  her 
tomb  in  S.  Andrea  delle  Fralte,  and,  as  at  the  burial  of  Raphael, 
two  of  her  best  pictures  were  carried  in  procession. 

-  The  works  of  Angelica  KaulTmann  have  not  retained  their  reputa- 
tion. She  had  a  certain  gift  of  grace,  and  considerable  skill  in 
composition.  But  her  drawing  is  weak  and  faulty ;  her  figures  lack 
variety  and  expression;  and  her  men  are  maKuUnc  women.  Her 
colouring,  however,  is  fairly  enough  defined  by  VVaagen's  term 
"  cheerful."  Rooms  decorated  by  her  brush  are  itiU  to  be  seen  in 
various  quarters.  At  Hampton  Court  is  a  portrait  of  the  duchess 
of  Brunswick;  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  a  portrait  of  herself. 
'There  are  other  pictures  by  her  at  Paris,at  Dresden,  in  the  Hermitage 
at  St  Petersburg,  and  in  the  Alte  Pinakothck  at  Munich.  The 
Munich  example  is  another  portrait  of  herself;  and  there  is  a  third 
in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  A  few  of  her  works  in  private  oollcetions 
have  been  exhibited  among  the  "  Old  Masters  "  at  Burlington  House, 
But  she  is  perhaps  best  known  by  the  numerous  engravings  from  her 
designs  by  Schiavonetti,  Bartolozzi  and  others.  Those  by  Bartolozzi 
especially  still  find  considerable  favour  with  collectors.  Her  life 
was  written  in  iSio  by  Giovanni  de  Rossi.  It  has  alio  been  used 
as  the  basis  of  a  romance  by  L6on  de  Wailly,  1838 ;  and  it  prompted 
the  charming  novel  contributed  by  Mrs  Richmond  Ritchie  to  the 
ContkiU  Uaiatine  in  1875  under  the  title  of  "  Miss  AngeL  " 

(A.D.) 

KAUFIIAim.  CONSTANTINE  PETROVICH  Mi^iiSi), 
Russian  general,  was  born  at  Maidani  on  the  3rd  of  March  1818. 
He  entered  the  engineer  branch  in  1838,  served  in  the  campaigns 
in  the  Caucasus,  rose  to  be  colonel,  and  commanded  the  sappers 
and  miners  at  the  siege  of  Kars  in  1S55.  On  the  capitidation  of 
Kars  he  was  deputed  to  settle  the  terms  with  General  Sir  W. 
Fenwick  WUliams.  In  1861  he  became  director-general  oi 
engineers  at  the  War  Office,  assisting  General  Milutin  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  army.  Promoted  ]icut.-genera!  in  1S64, 
he  was  nominated  aide-dc-camp-gencral  and  governor  of  the 
military  conscription  of  Vilna.  In  1867  he  became  governor 
of  Turkestan,  and  held  the  post  until  his  death,  nuking  himself 
a  name  in  the  expansion  o(  the  empire  in.  central  Asia.  He 
accomplished  a  successful  campaign  in  1S6S  against  Bokhara, 
capturing  Samarkand  and  gradually  subjugating  the  whole 
country.  In  1873  he  attacked  Khiva,  took  the  capital,  and 
forced  the  khan  to  become  a  vassal  of  Russia.  Then  followed 
in  1875  the  campaign  against  Khokand,  in  which  Kaufmann 
defeated  the  khan,  Nasr-ed-din.  Khokand  north  of  the  Syr- 
daria  was  annexed  to  Russia,  and  the  independence  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  became  merely  nominal,  liis  rapid  absorption 
of  the  khanates  brought  Russia  into  close  proximity  to  Afghani- 
stan, and  the  reception  of  Kaufmann's  emissaries  by  the  Amir 
was  a  main  cause  of  the  British  war  with  Afghanistan  in  1878. 
Although  Kaufmann  was  unable  to  induce  his  government  to 
support  all  his  ambitious  schemes  of  further  conquest,  he  sent 
SkobelelT  in  1880  and  1S81  against  the  Akhal  Tckkcs,  and  was 
arranging  to  add  Merv  to  his  annexations  when  he  died  suddeiJy 
at  Tashkend  on  the  ijlh  of  May  1882. 


RADKAIWA.  a  city  of  Outagamie  county,  Wiwosiia,  U.SA, 
on  the  Fox  tiver  7  m.  N.E.  of  Appletou  and  about  100  m.  N.  of 
Milwaukee.  Pop.  (igoo),  5115,  of  whom  1044  were  foreign- 
bom  (1905)  4991;  (1910)  4717.  Kaukauna  is  served  bythe 
Chicago  &  Nortb-Western  railway  <which  hai  car-shops  here), 
by  inter-urban  electric  railway  lines  connecting  with  other  dtiei 
in  the  Fox  dver,  valley,  and  by  river  steamboats.  It  has  a 
Carnegie  library,  a  hospital  and  manufactories  of  pulp,  paper, 
lumber  and  woodenware.  Dams  on  the  Fox  River  furnish  a 
good  water-power  The  city  owns  its  water-works.  A  small 
settlement  of  Indian  traders  was  made  hetc  as  early  as  iSio;  ia 
1830  a  Presbyterian  mission  was  established,  but  the  growth  of 
the  place  was  slow,  and  the  city  was  not  chartered  until  1885. 

KAULBACH.  WILHELH  VON  (180S-1874),  German  painter, 
was  born  in  Westphalia  on  the  isth  of  October  iSoj.  His  father, 
who  was  poor,  combined  painting  with  the  goldsmith's  trade, 
but  means  were  found  to  place  Wilhelm,  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
in  the  art  academy  of  Dtisseldorf,  then  becoming  renowned  under  , 

the  directorship  of  Peter  von  Cornelius.  Young  Kaulbach  con- 
tended against  hardships,  even  hunger.  But  his  courage  never 
failed;  and,  uniting  genias  with  industry,  he  was  ere  long  fore- 
most among  the  young  national  party  which  sought  to  revive 
the  arts  of  Germany.  The  ambitious  work  by  which  Louis  I. 
sought  to  transform  Munich  into  a  German  Athens  afforded  the 
young  painter  an  appropriate  sphere.  Cornelius  bad  been  com-, 
missioned  to  execute  the  enormous  frescoes  in  the  Clypioihck, 
and  his  custom  was  in  the  winters,  with  the  aid  of  Kaulbach  aiMl  ! 

others,  to  complete  the  cartoons  at  Dtisseldorf,  and  in  the  sum-  I 

mers,  accompanied  by  his  best  scholars,  to  carry  out  the  designs  | 

incoloutonthemuseumwallsinMunich.  Butin  1834  Cornelius 
became  director  of  the  Bavarian  academy.  Kaulbach,  not  yet 
twenty,  followed,  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Munich, 
laboured  hard  on  the  public  works,  executed  independent  com-  ' 

missions,  and  in  1S49,  when  Cornelius  left  fur  Berlin,  succeeded 
to  the  directorship  of  the  academy,  an  office  which  he  held  till 
bis  death  on  the  7lh  of  April  1S74.  His  son  Hermann  (1846- 
1909]  also  became  a  dislinguisljcd  painter. 

Kaulbach  matured,  after  the  example  of  the  masters  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  practice  of  mural  or  monumental  decoration; 
he  once  more  conjoined  painting  with  architecture,  and  displa>'ed 
a  creative  fertility  and  readiness  of  resource  scarcely  found  since 
the  era  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo.     Early  in  the  scries  of  his 
multitudinous  works  came  the  famous  Karrcnhaus,  the  appalling 
memories  of  a  certain  madhouse  near  Dtisseldorf;  the  composi- 
tion all  the  more  deserves  mention  for  points  of  contact  with 
Hogarth.    Somewhat  to  the  same  category  belong  the  illustra- 
tions to  Rcintie  Fuchs.     These,  together  with  occasional  figures 
or  passages  in  complex  pictorial  dramas,  show  how  dominant 
and  irrepressible  were  the  artist's  sense  of  satire  and  enjoyment 
of  fun;  character  in  its  breadth  and  sharpness  Is  depicted  with 
keenest  relish,  and  at  limes  the  sardonic  smile  bursts  into  the 
loudest  laugh.     Thus  occasionally  the  grotesque  degenerates 
into  the  vulgar,  the  grand  into  the  ridiculous,  as  in  the  satire  on 
"  the  Pigtail  Age  "  in  a  fresco  outside  the  New  Pinakothck.    Yet 
these  exceptional  extravagances  came  not  of  weakness  but  from 
excess  of  power.     Kaulbach  tried  hard  to  become  Grecian  and 
Italian,  biit  he  never  reached  Phidias  or  Raphael;  in.  short  the 
blood  of  Dttrer,  Holbein  and  Martin  Schongaucr  ran  strong  in 
his  veins.    The  art  products  in  Munich  during  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  were  of  a  quantity  to  preclude  first-rate  quality, 
and  Kaulbach  contracted  a  fatal  facility  in  covering  wait  acd 
canvas  by  the  acre.     He  painted  in  the  Hofgarten,  the  Odeon, 
the  Palace  and  on  the  external  walls  of  the  New  Pinahotbek. 
His  perspicuous  and  showy  manner  also  gained  him  abnndaot 
occupation  at  a  book  illustrator:  in  the  pagct  of  the  poets  his 
fancy  revelled;  he  was  glad  to- take  inspiration  from  Wieland. 
Goethe,  even  Klopslock;  among  his  engraved  designs  are  the 
Shakespeare  gallery,  the  Goethe  gallery  and  a  folio  editioD  of 
the  Gospels.    With  regard  to  these  examples  of  "  the  Munich 
school,"  it  was  asserted  that  Kaulbach  had  been  unfortunate 
alike  in  having  found  Cornelius  for  a  master  and  King  Louis  for 
a  patron,  that  he  attempted  "  subjects  far  beyond  him.  bdicviag 
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tliat  hb  admfrjtiMi  for  ttmn  wis  the  tame  as  inspiration"; 
and  stipplicd  ihe  lade  of  real  imaginaiion  by  "  a  compound  of 
intellect  and  fancy." 

Nevertheless  in  such  compositions  as  the  Cestniction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Battle  oi  the  fluns  Kaulbacb  shows  creative 
imagination.  As  a  dramatic  poet  be  tells  the  story,  depicts 
character,  seizes  on  action  and  situation,  and  thus  as  it  were 
takes  the  spectator  by  storm.  The  manner  may  be  occasionally 
noisy  and  ranting,  but  the  effect  after  its  kind  is  treinendous. 
The  cartoon,  which,  as  usual  in  modem  German  art,  Is  superior 
to  the  ultimate  picture,  was  executed  in  the  artist's  prime  at  the 
age  of  thirty.  At  this  period,  as  here  seen,  the  knowledge  was 
little  short  of  absolute;  subtle  is  the  sense  of  beauty;  playful, 
delicate,  firm  the  touch;  the  whole  treatment  artistic. 

Ten  or  more  years  were  devoted  to  what  the  Germans  term  a 
"  cyclus  " — a  series  of  pictures  depicting  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
the  Age  of  Homer,  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Battle  oi 
the  Huns,  the  Crusades  and  the  Kclormation.  These  major 
tableaux,  severally  30  It.  long,  and  each  comprising  over  one 
hundred  figures  above  life-size,  are  surrounded  by  minor  com- 
positions making  more  than  twenty  in  all.  The  idea  is  to 
congregate  around  the  world's  historic  dramas  the  prime  agents 
of  civilization;  thus  here  are  assembled  allegoric  figures  of  Archi- 
tecture and  other  arts,  of  Science  and  other  kingdoms  of  know- 
ledge, together  with  lawgivers  from  the  lime  of  Moses,  not  for- 
getting Frederick  the  Great,  The  chosen  situation  for  this 
imposing  didactic  and  theatric  display  is  the  Trcppcnhaus  or 
grand  staircase  in  the  new  museum,  Beriin;  the  surface  is  a 
granulated,  absorbent  wall,  specially  prepared;  the  technical 
method  is  that  known  as  "  water-glass,"  or  "  liquid  Bint,"  the 
infusion  of  silica  securing  permanence.  The  same  medium  was 
adopted  in  the  later  waU-pictures  in  the  Houses  b(  Parliament, 
Westminster. 

The  painter's  last  period  brings  no  new  departure;  his  ultimate 
works  stand  conspicuous  by  exaggerations  of  early  character- 
istics. The  series  of  designs  illustrative  of  Goelhe,  which  had 
an  immense  success,  were  melodramatic  and  pandered  to  popular 
taste.  The  vast  canvas,  more  than  jo  ft.  long,  the  Sea  Fight. 
at  Salamis,  painted  for  the  Maximlllancum,  Munich,  evinces 
wonted  imagination  and  facility  in  composition;  the  handling 
also  retains  its  largeness  and  vigour;  but  in  this  astounding  scenic 
uproar  moderation  and  the  simplicity  of  nature  arc  thrown  to 
Uie  winds,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  is  hot  and  feverish, 

Kaultiach's  was  a  beauty-loving  art.  He  is  not  supreme  as  a 
colourisi;  he  belongs  in  fact  to  a  school  that  holds  colour  in  sub- 
ordination; but  he  laid,  in  common  with  the  RTcat  masters,  the  sure 
foundation  of  his  art  in  form  and  composition.  Indeed,  the  leieflce 
of  compooition  has  seldom  if  ever  been  so  clearly  understood  or  worked 
eat  with  equal  complexity  and  exactitude;  the  constituent  lines,  the 
nsUtion  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  are  brought  into  absolute  agree- 
ment :  in  modern  Germany  painting  and  music  have  trodden  parallel 
paths,  and  Kaulbach  is  musical  in  the  melody  and  harmony  of  hil 
compositions.  His  narrative  too  is  lucid,  and  moves  as  a  stately 
oiarch  or  rovsl  triumph ;  the  sequence  of  the  hguru  is  unbroken;  the 
avrangement  of  the  groups  accords  with  even  literary  form;  the 
picture  falls  inio  incident,  episode,  dialogue,  action,  plot,  as  a  drama. 
The  style  is  eclectic:  in  the  Age  of  Homer  the  types  and  the  treat- 
ment are  derived  from  Creek  marbles  and  vases;  then  in  the  Tower 
of  Babetthe  Kverity  of  the  antique  gives  place  to  the  suavity  of  the 
Italian  renaissaiice:  while  in  the  Crusades  the  composition  is  let  loose 
Into  inodem  romanticism,  and  so  the  manner  descends  into  the  midst 
of  the  19th  century.  And  yet  this  icholastically  compounded  art 
It  to  nicely  adjusted  and  smoothly  blended  that  it  casts  oil  all  ineon* 
KTulty  and  becomes  homogeneous  as  the  issue  of  one  miwl.  But  a 
hckJc  public  craved  for  change;  and  so  the  great  master  in  later  years 
wanetlin  favour,  and  had  to  witness,  not  without  inquietude,  the 
rise  of  an  opposing  party  of  naturalism  and  realism.      (J<  B.  A.) 

KAUMnZ-BIErBORG,  WENZEL  ANTON.  PRiNCEV0N(t7ii- 
S7M)>  Austrian  chancellor  and  dipk>malist,  was  born  at  Vienna 
on  the  and  oi  February  1711.  His  lather.  Max  Ulrich,was  the 
third  count  of  Kaunitz,  and  married  an  heiress,  Maria  Ernestine 
Franziska  von  Rielburg.  The  family  was  ancient,  and  was 
believed  to  have  been  oi  Slavonic  origin  in  Moravia.  Wcnzel 
Anton,  beinf  a  second  son,  was  designed  for  the  church,  but  on 
the  death  oi  his  elder  brother  he  was  trained  (or  the  law  and  for 
diplomacy,  at  Vienna,  Leipzig  <>nd  Leiden,  and  by  travel.    His 


family  had  served  the  Rabsburgs  with  some  distinction,  and 
Kaunitz  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment.  In  1735 
he  was  a  Reuhsliojralk.  When  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  died 
in  1740,  he  is  said  to  have  hesitated  before  deciding  to  support 
Maria  Theresa.  If  so,  his  hesitation  did  not  last  long,  and  left 
no  trace  on  his  h>yalty.  From  1741  to  1744  he  was  minister  at 
Turin,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  sent  as  minister  with  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  governor  of  Belgiunb  He  was 
therefore  an  eye-witness  of  the  campaigns  in  which  Marshal  Sake 
ovetran  Belgium.  At  this  time  he  was  extremely  discouraged, 
and  sought  for  his  recall.  But  he  had  earned  the  approval  of 
Maria  Tlier  -*,  who  sent  him  as  representative  of  Austria  lo  the 
peace  congress  of  Aix-la-thapelle  in  1748.  His  tenadly  and 
dexterity  established  his  reputation  as  a  diplomatist.  He  con- 
firmed his  hold  on  the  regard  and  confidence  of  the  empress  by 
the  line  he  took  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  In  1 749  Maria 
Theresa  appealed  to  all  her  counsellors  for  advice  as  to  the  policy 
Austria  ought  to  pursue  in  view  of  the  changed  conditions  pro- 
doced  by  the  rise  of  Prussia.  The  great  majority  of  than, 
including  her  husband  Francis  I.,  were  of  opinion  that  the  old 
alliance  with  the  sea  Powers,  England  and  Holland,  should  be 
maintained.  Kaunitz,  either  because  he  was  really  persuaded 
(hat  the  old  policy  must  be  given  up,  or  because  he  saw  that  the 
dominating  idea  in  the  mind  of  Maria  Theresa  was  the  recovery 
Ol  Silesia,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Frederick  was  now  the 
"most  wicked  and  dangerous  enemy  of  Austria,"  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  expect  the  sup;<brt  of  Protestant  nations  against 
him,  and  that  the  only  way  of  recovering  Silesia  was  by  an 
alliance  with  Russia  and  France.  The  empress  eagerly  accepted 
views  which  were  already  her  own,  and  entrusted  the  adviser 
with  the  execution  of  his  own  plans.  An  ambassador  to  France 
from  1750  to  1752,  and  after  1753  as  "  house,  court  and  state 
chancellor,"  Kaunitz  laboured  successfully  to  bring  about  the 
alliance  which  led  lo  the  Seven  Years'  War.  It  was  considered 
a  great  feat  of  diplomacy,  and  established  Kaunitz  as  the  recog- 
nized master  of  the  art.  His  triumph  was  won  in  spite  of  per- 
sonal  defects  and  absurdities  which  would  have  ruined  most 
men.  Kaunitz  had  manias  rarely  found  in  company  witii 
absolute  sanity.  He  would  not  hear  of  death,  nor  approach  a 
sick  man.  He  refused  to  visit  his  dying  master  Joseph  II.  for 
two  whole  years.  He  would  not  breathe  fresh  air.  On  the 
warmest  summer  day  he  kept  a  handkerchief  over  his- mouth 
when  out  of  doors,  and  his  only  exercise  was  riding  under  glass, 
which  he  did  every  morning  for  exactly  the  same  number  of 
minutes.  He  relaxed  from  his  work  in  the  company  of  a  small 
dependent  society  of  sycophants  and  buffoons.  He  was  con- 
sumed by  a  solemn,  garrulous  and  pedantic  vanity.  When  in 
1 7  JO  he  met  Frederick  the  Great  at  Mahrisch-Keusladt,  he  came 
with  a  summary  of  political  principles,  which  he  called  a  cate' 
chism,  in  his  pocket,  and  assured  the  king  that  he  must  be  allowed 
to  speak  without  Interruption.  When  Frederick,  whose  interest 
i(  was  to  humour  him,  promised  to  listen  quietly,  Kaunitz  rolled 
his  mind  out  for  two  hours,  and  went  away  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  he  had  at  last  enlightened  the  inferior  intellect  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  as  to  what  politics  really  were.  Within  a 
very  short  time  Frederick  had  completely  deceived  and  out- 
manoeuvred him.  With  all  his  pomposity  and  conceit,  Kaunitz 
was  astute,  he  was  laborious  and  orderly;  when  his  advice  was 
not  taken  he  would  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  masters,  while  no 
defeat  ever  damped  his  pertinacity. 

To  tell  his  history  from  1750  till  his  retirement  in  1701  would 
be  to  tell  part  of  the  internal  history  of  Austria,  and  all  the  intcr^ 
national  politics  of  eastern  and  central  Europe.  His  governing 
principle  was  lo  forward  the  Interests  of  "  the  august  house  of 
Austria,"  a  phrase  sometimes  repeated  at  every  few  lines  of  his 
despatches.  In  internal  affairs  he  in  1758  recommended,  and 
helped  to  promote,  a  simplification  of  the  confused  and  sub- 
divided Austrian  administration.  But  his  main  concern  was 
always  with  diplomacy  and  foreign  policy.  Here  he  strove  with 
untiring  energy,  and  no  small  measure  ol  success,  to  extend  the 
Austrian  dominions.  After  the  Seven  Years'  War  he  endea- 
voured to  avoid  great  risks,  and  sought  to  secure  his  ends  by 
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tUunces,  txcfaangea  and  claim*  profening  to  have  a  legal  batis, 
and  justified  at  enormous  length  by  arguments  both  pedantic 
and  hypocriticaL  The  French  Revolution  had  begun  to  alter 
all  the  relations  ot  the  Powers  before  his  retirement.  He  never 
understood  its  full  meaning.  Yet  the  circular  despatch  which 
be  addressed  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  on  the  17th  of 
Joly  1794  contains  the  first  outlines  of  Mctternich's  policy  of 
"  legitima^,"  and  the  first  proposal  for  the  combined  action  of 
tbt  powers,  based  on  the  full  recognition  of  one  another's  rights, 
to  defend  themselves  against  subversive  principles.  Kaunitz 
died  at  his  house,  the  Garten  Palast,  near  Vienna  on  the  }7lh 
of  June  1794.  He  married  on  the  6th  of  May  1736,  Maria 
Ernestine  von  Starhemberg,  who  died  on  the  6th  of  September 
1754.    Four  sons  were  bom  of  the  marriage. 

See  Hormayr,  Onfarrnckucfer  Plmtarch  (Vienna,  t8}}),  for  a 
biographical  sketch  based  on  pcnonal  knowledge.  Also  see  Brunner, 
Jesepk  II.:  Corrupndance  mxc  Coberal  el  Kaunilt  (Mayence,  1871); 
A.  Beer,  Josefh  II.,  LtopM  II.  Hnd  KauniU  (Vienna,  187}). 

KAOt,  JOHAKN  JAKOB  (1803-1873),  German  naturalist, 
wis  bom  at  Darmstadt  on  the  loth  of  April  1805.  After  study- 
ing at  GSttingen  and  Heidelberg  be  spent  two  years  at  Leiden, 
where  .his  attention  was  specially  devoted  to  the  amphibians 
and  fishes.  He  then  returned  to  Darmstadt  as  an  assistant  in 
the  grand  ducal  museum,  of  which  in  1840  he  became  inspector. 
In  1839  he  published  Stizu  ttir  Entmckdunisiackidilt  der 
turepaischm  Tkierwdl,  in  which  he  regarded  the  animal  world 
as  developed  from  lower  to  higher  forms,  from  the  amphibians 
through  the  birds  to  the  beasts  of  prey;  but  subsequently  he 
repudiated  this  work  as  a  youthful  indiscretion,  and  on  the 
publication  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  he  declared  himself 
against  its  doctrines.  The  extensive  fossil  deposits  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Darmstadt  gave  him  ample  opportunities  for 
palaeontological  inquiries,  and  he  gained  considerable  reputation 
by  his  Beitrdieiur  lUUteren  Kennlniss  dcr  urwtlUichen  Sduiethiere 
(1855-1862).  He  also  wrote  Classification  der  SHugethiere  und 
Vigel  (1S44),  and,  with  H.  G.  Brown  (1800-1862)  of  Heidelberg, 
Dit  Gmial-artiten  ResU  aus  dem  Liu  (1842-1844).  He  died  at 
Darmstadt  on  the  4th  of  July  1873. 

KAURI  PIKE,  in  botany,  Agaliis  australis,  a  conifer  native 
of  New  Zealand  where  it  is  abundant  in  forests  in  the  Korth 
Island  between  the  North  Cape  and  38"  south  latitude.  The 
forests  are  rapidly  disappearing  owing  to  use  as  timber  and  to 
destruction  by  fires.  It  is  a  tall  resiniferous  tree,  usually  ranging 
from  80  to  100  ft.  in  height,  with  a  trunk  4  to  10  ft.  in  diameter, 
but  reaching  1 50  ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  1 5  to  2  3  ft. ;  it  has  a  straight 
columnar  trunk  and  a  rounded  busby  bead.  The  thick  resini- 
ferous bark  falls  ofl  in  large  flat  flakes.  The  leaves,  which  per- 
sist for  several  years,  are  very  thick  and  leathery;  on  young  trees 
they  arc  bnceshaped  2  to  4  in.  long  and  i  to  }  in.  broad,  becom- 
ing on  mature  trees  linear-oblong  or  obovate-oblong  and  }  to  x} 
in.  long.  The  ripe  cones  arc  almost  spherical,  erect,  and  3  to  3 
in.  in  diameter;  the  broad,  flat,  rather  thin  cone-scales  fall  from 
the  axis  when  ripe.  Each  scale  bears  a  single  compressed  seed 
with  a  membranous  wing.  The  timber  is  remarkable  for  its 
Strength,  durability  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  worked.  The 
resin,  kauri-  gum,  is  an  amber-like  deposit  dug  in  large  quantities 
from  the  sites  ot  previous  forests,  in  lumps  generally  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  a  hen's  egg  to  that  of  a  man's  head. 
The  colour  is  of  a  rich  brown  or  amber  yellow,  or  it  may  be 
almost  colourless  and  translucent.  It  is  of  value  for  varnish- 
making. 

KAVA  (Cava  or  Ava),  an  intoxicating,  but  non-alcoholic 
beverage,  produced  principally  in  the  islands  ot  the  South 
Pacific,  from  the  roots  or  leaves  of  a  variety  of  the  pepper  plant 
(Piper  melkysllcum).  The  method  of  preparation  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  The  roots  or  leaves  arc  first  chewed  by  >'oung  girls  or 
poys,  care  being  taken  that  only  those  possessing  sound  teeth 
and  excellent  general  health  shall  take  part  in  this  operation. 
The  chewed  material  is  then  placed  in  a  bowl,  and  water  or 
coco-nut  milk  is  poured  over  it,  the  whole  is  well  stirred,  and 
subsequently  the  woody  matter  is  removed  by  an  ingenious  but 
simple  mechanical  manipulation.    The  resulting  liquid,  which 


has  a  muddy  ot  cafl-amMt  appeaiwaoe,  Wiia  of  a  gKcaisb  hue  it 
made  from  leaves,  is  now  ready  for  consumption.  Tlie  taste  of 
the  liquid  is  at  first  sweet,  and  then  pungent  and  acrid.  The 
usual  dose  corresponds  to  about  two  nouthfuls  of  the  root 
Intoxication  (but  this  apparently  only  applies  to  those  not 
inured  to  the  use  of  the  liquor)  follows  in  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  drunkenness  produced  by  kava  is  of  a  melancholy,  silent  and 
drowsy  charactec  Excessive  drinking  is  said  to  lead  to  skin 
and  other  diseases,  but  per  contra  many  medicinal  virtues  are 
ascribed  to  the  preparation.  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  active  principle  in  this  beverage  is  a  poison  of  an  alka- 
loidal  nature.  It  seems  likely  that  this  substance  is  not  present 
as  such  (f  .e.  as  a  free  alkaloid)  in  the  plant,  but  that  it  exists  in 
the  form  of  a  glucoside,  and  that  by  the  process  of  chewing  this 
glucoside  is  split  up  by  one  of  the  foments  in  the  saliva  into  the 
free  alkaloid  and  sugar. 

See  Pharm.  Jomm.  iii.  474;  iv.  tS!  ix.  SIQ;  vil  140;  Cmpia 
Rcndta.l  A\<t,  mi-.yu.  io6;  Jnm.  dePiarm.  (i860)  ao;  (1862)218: 
Sceman,  Fforu  Vitiensis,  260;  Beachy,  Voyage  of  the  Btosamt** 
iL  130. 

KAVADH  (Kabades,  Kauades),  a  Persian  name  which  occurs 
first  in  the  mythical  history  of  the  old  Iranian  kingdom  as  Kai 
Kobadh  (Kaikobad).  It  was  borne  by  two  kings  of  the  Sassanid 
dynasty. 

(i)  Kavaoh  I.,  son  of  PCrSz,  crowned  by  the  nobles  in  4S8 
in  place  of  his  uncle  Balash,  who  was  deposed  and  blinded.  At 
this  time  the  empire  was  utterly  disorganized  by  the  invasion  o( 
the  Ephthalitcs  or  White  Huns  from  the  east.  After  one  of 
their  victories  against  Pirte,  Kavadh  had  been  a  hostage  among 
Ibem  during  two  years,  pending  the  payment  of  a  bea^y  ran- 
som. In  484  PerSz  had  been  defeated  and  slain  with  his  whole 
army.  Balash  was  not  able  to  restore  the  royal  authority. 
The  hopes  of  the  magnates  and  high  priests  that  Kavadh  vouM 
suit  their  purpose  were  soon  disappointed.  Kavadh  gave  his 
support  to  the  communistic  sect  founded  by  Mazdak,  son  of 
Bamdad,  who  demanded  that  the  rich  should  divide  their  wivts 
and  their  wealth  with  the  poor.  His  intention  evidently  was, 
by  adopting  the  doctrine  of  the  Mazdakites,  to  break  the  infis- 
encc  of  the  magnates.  But  in  496  he  was  deposed  and  incar- 
cerated in  the  "  Castle  of  Oblivion  (Lethe)  "  in  Susiana,  and  his 
brother  Jamasp  (Zamaspes)  wes  raised  to  the  throne.  Kavadh, 
however,  escaped  and  found  refuge  with  the  Ephthalitcs,  whose 
king  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  aidtd  him  to  return 
to  Persia.  In  499  he  became  king  again  and  punished  his  oppo- 
nents. He  had  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Ephthalitcs  and  applied 
for  subsidies  to  Kome,  which  had  before  supported  the  Persons. 
But  now  the  emperor  Anastasius  refused  subsidies,  expecting 
that  the  two  rival  powcn  of  the  East  would  exhaust  one  another 
in  war.  At  the  same  time  he  intervened  in  the  affain  of  the 
Persian  part  of  Armenia.  So  Kavadh  Joined  the  EphthaKtes 
and  began  war  against  the  Romans.  In  502  he  took  Theodosio- 
poUs  in  Armenia,  in  503  Amida  (Diarbekr)  on  the  Tigris.  In  505 
an  invasion  of  Armenia  by  the  western  Huns  from  Uie  Caucasas 
led  to  an  armistice,  during  which  the  Romans  paid  subsidies  to 
the  Persians  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fortifications  00  the 
Caucasus.  When  Justin  I.  <5i&-537)  came  to  the  thitutc  the 
conflict  began  anew.  Tbe  Persian  vassal,  Moodhir  of  Hin. 
laid  waste  Mesopotamia  and  slaughtered  the  monks  and 
nuns.  In  531^  Belisarius  was  beaten  at  Callinicum.  Sbortty 
afterwards  Kavadh  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  in  September 
531.  During  his  last  years  hi*  favourite  son  Chosrocs  had  had 
great  Influence  over  him  and  had  been  proclaimed  socrcsor. 
He  also  induced  Kavadh  to  break  with  the  Mazdakites,  whose 
doctrine  had  spread  widely  and  caused  great  social  confusica 
throughout  Persia.  In  s^  they  were  refuted  in  a  theokigical 
discussion  held  before  the  throne  of  the  king  by  tlw  artbodcx 
Magians,  and  wen  slaughtered  and  penecuted  cvctyvbere; 
Mazdak  himself  was  hanged.  Kavadh  evidently  was,  as  Pio. 
copius  (Pers. !.  6)  calls  him,  an  untsuaOy  clear-sighted  and  ener- 
getic ruler.  Although  he  could  not  tree  himself  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Ephthalitcs,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  order  in  the  inteiiar 
and  (ought  with  success  against  tbe  Romans.    He  built  scat 
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towu  iriddi  noe  nuiied  tha  him,  ind  b^ia  to  tefuUtc  the 

Uxatkm. 

'    (1)  Kavadh  n.  SmcsoE  (Siroes),  aon  of  Cbosrocs  n.,  was  raised 

to  the  thione  in  apposition  to  his  hther  in  February  628,  after 

the  great  victories  of  the  emperor  Heraclius.    He  put  his  father 

and  eighteen  brothers  to  death,  began  negotiations  with  HetB- 

clius,  but  died  after  a  reign  of  a  few  months.  (Eo.  H.) 

KAVALA,  orCAVALLA,awaUed  town  and  seaport  of  European 
Turkey  in  the  vilayet  of  Saionica,  on  tlie  Bay  of  Kavala,  an  inlet 
of  the  Aegean  Sea.  Pop.  (1905),  about  5000.  Kavala  is  built 
on  a  promontory  stretching  south  into  the  bay,  and  opposite  the 
island  of  Thaaos.  .Tliere  is  a  harbour  on  each  side  of  the  pro- 
moDtoiy.  The  resident  population  is  mcreased  in  summer  by  an 
influx  of  peasantry,  of  whom  during  the  season  5000  to  6000  are 
employed  In  curing  tobacco  and  preparing  it  for  export.  The 
finest  Turkish  tobaicco  is  grown  in  the  district,  and  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  to  the  annual  value  of  about 
]£x, 350,000,  Mehemet  All  was  bom  here  in  rydp,  and  founded  a 
Turkish  school  which  still  exists.  His  birthplace,  an  unpreten- 
tious little  bouse  in  one  of  the  tortuous  older  streets,  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  tablet  which  the  municipal  authorities  have 
affixed  to  its  front  wall.  Numerous  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  large 
•qocduct  on  two  tiers  of  arches  which  still  serves  to  supply  the 
town  and  dilapidated  citadel  with  water  from  Mount  Pangeua. 

I  Kavala  has  been  identified  with  Neapolis,  at  which  St  Paul  landed 
on  his  way  from  Samothtace  to  PhiJippi  (Acts  xvi.  xi),  Neapolis 
was  the  port  of  Philippi,  as  Kavala  now  is  of  Seres;  in  the  bay 
on  which  it  stands  the  fleet  of  Brutus  and  Caaoius  was  stationed 
during  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Some  authorities  identify  Neapolis 
with  Datum  (AAnoi},  mentioned  hy  Uerodotus  as  famous  for  its 
gold     ° 


KAVANiOH.  ARTHUR  MACHORROQOH  (1831-1889),  Irish 
politician,  son  of  Thomas  Kavanagh,  M.P.,  »ho  traced  his 
descent  to  the  ancient  kings  of  Leinster,  was  bom  in  Co.  Carlow, 
Ireland,  on  the  isth  of  March  i83t.  He  had  only  the  rudiments 
of  arms  and  legs,  but  in  spite  of  these  physical  defects  bad  a 
remarkable  career.  He  learnt  to  ride  in  the  most  fearless  way, 
Strapped  to  a  special  saddle,  and  managing  the  horse  with  the 
stumps  of  his  arms;  and  sJso  6shed,  shot,  drew  and  wrote, 
various  mechanical  oootrivaiices  being  devised  to  supplement 
his  limited  physical  capacities.  He  travelled  extensively  in 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Persia  and  India  between  1846  and  1853, 
and  after  succeeding  to  the  family  estates  in  the  latter  year,  he 
married  in  1855  his  cousin.  Miss  Frances  Maty  Leathlcy.  Assisted 
by  his  wife,  he  was  a  most  philanthropic  landlord,  and  was  an 
active  county  magistrate  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians. 
A  Conservative  and  a  Protestant,  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  Co. 
Wexford  from  l8fi6  to  1868,  and  for  Co.  Carlow  from  1868  to 
1880.  He  was  opposed  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  but  supported  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and  sat  on  the 
Bessborough  Commission.  In  1S86  he  was  nutde  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  Ireland.  He  died  of  pneumonia  on  the 
zSth  of  December  1889,  in  London.  It  is  supposed  that  his 
extraordinary  career  suggested  the  idea  of  "  Lucas  Malct's  " 
novel.  The  History  of  Sir  Richard  Caimady, 

KAVAHAOH,  JlfUA  {1824-1877),  British  novelist,  was  born 
at  Thurles  inTlpperaty,  Ireland,  in  1834.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Morgan  Peter  Kavanagh  (d.  1874),  author  of  various  worUiless 
philological  works  and  some  poems.  Julia  spent  several  years 
of  her  early  life  with  her  parents  in  Normandy,  laying  there  the 
foundation  of  a  mastery  of  the  French  language  and  insight  into 
French  modes  of  thought,  which  was  perfected  by  her  later 
frequent  and  long  residences  in  France.  Miss  Kavanagh's 
literary  career  began  with  her  arrival  in  London  about  1844,  and 
her  uneventful  life  affords  few  incidents  to  the  biographer.  Bcr 
first  book  was  Three  Paths  (1847),  a  story  for  the  young;  but  her 
first  work  to  attract  notice  was  Uadekine,  a  Tale  of  Auvergne 
(1848}.  Other  books  followed:'  A  Summer  and  WitUer  in  the 
Tvo  Sicilies  (1858);  French  Women  of  LeUers  (1862);  Englbh 
WoMen  of  Letters  (1863);  Woman  in  France  dming  Ik*  ttlh 
Century  {tSio)i  tai  Women  of  Ckristioititv  (xSia).    The  scenes 


of  her  stotiei  an  almost  always  laid  in  Ftance,  and  she  handles 
her  French  themes  with  fidelity  and  skill.  Her  style  is  simple 
and  pleasing  rather  than  strildng;  and  her  characters  ate 
interesting  without  being  strongly  individualized.  Her  most 
popular  novels  were  perhaps  Adile  (1857),  Queen  Uab  (18(33), 
and  John  Dorrien  (1875).  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
German  War  Julia  Kavanagh  removed  with  her  mother  from 
Puis  to  Rouen.    She  died  at  Nice  on  the  38th  of  October  1877. 

KAVASS,  or  Cavasb  (adapted  from  the  Turkish  gammas,  a 
bow-maker;  Arabic  qaws,  a  bow],  a  Turkish  name  for  an  armed 
police-officer;  also  for  a  courier  such  as  it  is  usiul  to  engage  when 
travelling  in  Turkey. 

KAVIRONDO,  a  people  of  British  £ast  AfricaTwho  dwell  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nsoia  River,  on  the  western  slopes  of  Mount 
Elgon,  and  along  the  north-east  coast  of  Victoria  Nyanza. 
Kavirondo  is  the  general  name  of  two  distinct  groups  of  tribes, 
one  Bantu  and  the  other  Nilotic  Both  groups  are  immigrants, 
the  Bantu  from  the  south,  the  Nilotic  from  the  north.  The 
Bantu  appear  to  have  been  the  first  comers.  The  Nilotic  tribes, 
probably  an  offshoot  of  the  Acholl  (;.<.),  appear  to  have  crossed 
the  lake  to  reach  their  present  home,  the  country  around 
Kavirondo  Gulf.  Of  the  two  groups  the  Bantu  now  occupy  a 
more  northerly  position  than  their  neighbours,  and  "  are 
practically  the  most  northerly  representatives  of  that  race  " 
(Hobley).  Their  further,  progress  north  was  stopped  by  the 
southward  movement  of  the  Nilotic  tribes,  while  the  Nilotic 
Kavirondo  in  their  turn  had  their  wanderings  arrested  by  an 
irruption  of  Elgumi  people  from  the  east.  The  Elgumi  are 
themselves  probably  of  Nilotic  origin.  Both  groups  of  Kavi- 
rondo are  physically  fine,  the  Nilotic  stock  appearing  more 
virile  than  the  Bantu.  The  Bantu  Kavirondo  are  divided  into 
three  principal  types— the  Awa-Rimi,  the  Awa-Ware  and  the 
Awa-KisH.  By  the  Nilotic  Kavirondo  their  Bantu  neighbours 
are  known  as  Ja-Mwa.  "ITie  generic  name  for  the  Nilotic  tribes 
is  Ja-Luo.  The  Bantu  Kavirondo  call  them  Awa-Nyoro.  The 
two  groups  have  many  characteristics  in  common.  A  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  people  is  their  nakedness.  Among  the 
Nilotic  Kavirondo  married  men  who  are  fathers  wear  a  small 
piece  of  goat-skin,  which  though  practically  useless  as  a  covering 
must  be  worn  accoiding  to  tribal  etiquette.  Even  among  men 
who  have  adopted  European  clothing  this  goat-skin  must  still 
be  worn  underneath.  Contact  with  whites  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  European  clothing  hy  numbers  of  the  men,  but  the 
women,  mote  conservative,  prefer  nudity  or  the  scanty  covering 
which  they  wore  before  the  advent  of  Europeans.  Among  the 
Bantu  Kavirondo  married  women  wear  a  short  fringe  of  black 
string  in  front  and  a  tassel  of  banana  fibre  suspended  from  a 
girdle  behind,  this  tassel  having  at  a  distance  the  appearance 
of  a  taB.  Hence  the  report  of  early  travellers  as  to  a  tailed  race 
in  Africa.  The  Nilotic  Kavirondo  women  wear  the  tail,  but 
dispense  with  the  fringe  in  front  For  "  dandy  "  they  wear  a 
goat-skin  slung  over  the  shoulders.  Some  of  the  Bantu  tribes 
practise  circumcision,  the  Nilotic  tribes  do  not.  Fattems  are 
tattooed  on  chest  and  stomach  for  ornament.  Men,  even 
husbands,  are  forbidden  to  touch  the  women's  tails,  which  must 
be  worn  even  should  any  other  clothing  be  wrapped  round  the 
body.  The  Kavirondo  ate  noted  for  their  independent  and 
pugnadotis  nature,  their  honesty  and  their  sexual  morality, 
traits  particularly  marked  among  the  Bantii  tribes.  There  are 
more  women  than  men,  and  thus  the  Kavirondo  are  naturally 
Inclined  towards  polygamy.  Among  the  Bantu  tribes  a  man  has 
the  refusal  of  all  the  younger  sisters  of  his  wife  as  they  attain 
puberty.  Practically  no  woman  lives  unmarried  all  her  life, 
for  if  no  suitor  seeks  her,  she  singles  out  a  man  and  offers  herself 
to  him  at  a  "  reduced  price,"  an  offer  usually  accepted,  as  the 
women  are  excellent  agriculttiral  labourers.  The  Nilotic 
Kavirondo  incline  to  exogamy,  endeavouring  always  to  marry 
outside  their  clan.  Girls  are  betrothed  at  six  or  seven,  and  the 
husband-elect  continually  makes  small  presents  to  his  father- 
in-law-elect  till  the  bride  reaches  womanhood.  It  is  regarded 
as  shameful  if  the  girl  be  not  found  a  virgin  on  her  wedding  day. 
She  is  sent  back  to  her  parents,  who  have  to  tetum  the  monioge 
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price,  and  pay  a  fine.  The  wife's  adultery  was  formerly 
puni^ed  with  death,  and  the  capital  penalty  was  also  inflicted 
on  young  men  and  girls  guilty  of  unchastity.  Among  the  Bantu 
Kavirondo  the  usual  minimum  price  for  a  wife  is  forty  hoes, 
twenty  goats  and  one  cow,  pfud  tn  instalments.  The  Nilotic 
Kavirondo  pay  twenty  sheep  and  two  to  six  cows;  the  husband- 
elect  can  claim  his  bride  when  he  has  made  half  payment.  If 
-a  woman  dies  without  bearing  children,  the  amount  of  her  pur- 
chase is  returnable  by  her  father,  unless  the  widower  consents 
to  replace  her  by  another  sister.  The  women  are  prolific  and 
the  birth  of  twins  is  common.  This  Is  considered  a  lucky  event, 
and  is  celebrated  by  feasting  and  dances.  Among  the  Bantu 
Kavirondo  the  mother  of  twins  must  remain  in  her  hut  for  seven 
days.  Among  the  Nilotic  Kavirondo  the  parents  and  the 
infants  must  stay  in  the  hut  for  a  whole  month.  If  a  Bantu 
mother  has  lost  two  children  in  succession  the  next  child  born 
is  taken  out  at  dawn  and  placed  on  the  road,  where  it  is  left  till 
a  neighbour,  usually  a  woman  friend  who  has  gone  that  way  on 
purpose,  picks  it  up.  She  takes  it  to  Its  mother  who  gives  a 
goat  in  return.  A  somewhat  similar  custom  prevails  among  the 
Nilotic  tribes.  Names  are  not  male  and  female,  and  a  daughter 
often  bears  her  father's  name. 

The  Kavirondo  bury  their  dead.  Amone  one  of  the  Bantu  tribes, 
the  Awa-Kisesa,  a  chief  is  buried  in  the  floor  tA  his  own  hut  in  a 
Sitting  position,  but  at  such  a  depth  that  the  head  protrudes.  Over 
the  head  an  earthenware  pot  is  placed,  and  his  principal  wives  have 
to  remain  in  the  hut  till  the  flesh  'is  eaten  by  ants  or  decomposes, 
when  the  skull  is  removed  and  bnricd  close  to  the  hut.  Later  the 
skeleton  is  unearthed,  and  reburied  with  much  ceremony  in  the 
sacred  burial  place  of  the  tribe.  Married  women  of  ihc  Bantu  tribes 
are  buried  in  their  hut  lying  on  their  right  side  with  legs  doubted 
up,  the  hut  being  then  descried.  Among  the  Nilotic  tribes  the 
grave  is  dug  beneath  the  verandah  of  the  hut.  Men  of  the  Elantu 
tribes  are  buried  in  an  open  space  in  the  midst  of  their  huts;  in  the 
Nilotic  tribes,  if  the  first  wife  of  the  deceased  be  alive  he  is  buried 
in  her  hut,  if  not,  beneath  the  verandah  of  the  hut  in  which  he  died. 
A  child  is  buried  near  the  door  of  its  mother's  hut.  A  sign  of  mourn- 
ing is  a  cord  of  banana  fibre  worn  round  the  neck  and  waist.  A  chief 
chooses,  sometimes  years  before  his  death,  one  of  his  sons  to  succeed 
htm,  often  giving  a  brass  twacelet  as  insignia.  A  man's  property  is 
divided  equally  among  his  children. 

The  Kavirondo  arc  essentlallj^  an  agricultural  people;  both  men 
and  women  work  in  the  fields  with  large  iron  hoes.  In  addition  to 
•orghum,  Eltusine  and  maize,  tobacco  and  hemp  are  both  cultivated 
and  smoked.  Both  sexes  smoke,  but  the  use  of  hemp  is  restricted 
to  men  and  unmarried  women,  as  it  is  thought  to  injure  child-bearing 
women.  Hemp  is  smoked  in  a  hubble-bubble.  The  Kavirondo 
cultivate  sesamum  and  make  an  oil  from  its  seeds  which  they  bum 
in  little  clay  lamps.  These  lam^  arc  of  the  ancient  saucer  type, 
the  pattern  being,  in  Hobley's  opinion,  introduced  into  the  country 
by  the  coast  people.  \Vhile  some  tribes  Uvc  in  isolated  huts,  those 
in  the  north  have  strongly  walled  villages.  The  walls  arc  of  mud 
and  formerly,  among  the  Nilotic  tribes,  occasionally  of  stone.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  British  the  security  of  the  country  has  induced  the 
Kavirondo  to  let  the  walls  fall  into  oisrepair.  Their  huts  are  circular 
with  conical  thatched  roof,  and  fairly  broad  ^verandah  all  round.  A 
portion  of  the  hut  is  partitioned  off  as  a  sleeping-place  for  goats,  and 
the  fowls  sleep  indoors  in  a  large  basket.  SIdns  form  the  only  bed- 
steads. In  each  hut  are  two  fireplaces,  at>oat  which  a  rigid  etiquette 
Kevails.  Strangers  or  distant  relatives  are  not  allowed  to  ^ss 
yond  the  first,  which  is  near  the  door,  and  is  used  for  cooking. 
At  the  second,  which  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  s!t  the  hut 
owner,  his  wives,  children,  brothers  and  Asters.  Around  this  fire- 
place the  family  sleep.  Cooking  pots,  water  pots  and  eanbenware 
Klin  jars  are  tne  onfy  other  furniture.  The  food  is  served  in  small 
sketa.  Every  full  grown  man  has  a  hut  to  himself,  and  one  for 
each  wife,  "nic  huts  of  the  Masaba  Kavirondo  of  west  El^on  have 
the  apex  <rf  the  roof  surmounted  by  a  carved  pole  which  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston  says  Is  o^vMHisly  a  phallus.  Among  the  Bantu  Kavirondo 
m  father  does  not  cat  with  his  sons,  nor  do  brothers  cat  toeether. 
Among  the  Nilotic  tribes  father  and  sons  eat  together,  usually  in  a 
separate  hut  with  open  sides.  Women  eat  apart  and  only  after  the 
men  have  finished.  The  Kavirondo  keep  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  fowls 
and  a  few  dogs.  Women  do  not  eat  sheep,  fowls  or  egxa,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  drink  milk  eiccept  when  mixed  with  other  things.  The 
flesh  of  the  wild  cat  and  leopard  is  esteemed  by  most  of  the  tribes. 
From  Eleusim  a  beer  is  made.  The  Kavirondo  arc  plucky  hunters, 
capturing  the  hippopotamus  with  ropes  and  traps,  and  attacking 
with  tptaat  the  largest  elephants.  Fish,  of  which  they  are  very  fond, 
are  caught  by  line  and  rod  or  in  traps.  Bee-keeping  is  common,  and 
where  tna  are  scarce  the  hives  arc  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  hut. 
Among  the  Bantu  Kavirondo  goats  and  »heep  are  suffocated,  the 
snout  being  hdd  until  tho  a  nimal  dies.  Though  a  peaceful  people  the 
Kaviroddo  ^ht  welL    Their  weapoos  are  spears  with  imther  long 


flat  blades  without  bk>od.cour9es,  and  bnxd'bbded  swoxda. 

use  slings,  and  most  carry  shields.  Bows  and  arrows  are  also  uaed; 
firearms  are  however  displacing  other  weapons.  Kavirondo  warfare 
was  mainly  defensive  and  intertribal,  this  last  a  form  of  vendetta. 
When  a  man  had  IdlM  his  enemy  in  battle  he  shaved  his  head  on 
his  return  and  he  was  nibbed  .with  "  medicine  "  (generally  goat's 
dung],  to  defend  him  from  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man.  This  custom 
the  Awa-Wanga  abandoned  when  they  obuined  firearms.  The 
young  warriors  were  made  to  stab  the  bodies  of  their  slain  enemies. 
Kavirondo  industries  are  salt-making,  effected  by  burning  reeds  and 
Water-plants  and  passing  water  ihrongfa  the  ashes;  the  smeltins  <rf 
iron  ore  (confined  to  the  Bantu  tribes) ;  jpoctery  and  baskcc-work. 

The  ECivirondo  have  many  tribes,  divided,  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston 
suspects,  totcmtcally.  Their  religion  appears  to  be  a  vague  ancestor- 
worship,  but  the  northern  tribes  nave  two  gods,  Awafwa  and  Ishts- 
hemi,  the  spirits  of  good  and  evil.  To  the  former  cattle  and  Boats 
are  sacrificed.  The  Kavirondo  have  great  faith  in  divination  Trora 
the  entrails  of  a  sheep.  Nearly  everybody  and  everything  b  to  the 
Kavirondo  ominous  of  good  or  evfl.  They  have  few  myths  or 
traditions;  the  ant-bear  ta  the  chief  figure  in  their  beast -legends. 
They  believe  in  witchcraft  and  practiae  trial  by  ordeal.  As  a  race 
the  Kaviroodo  are  on  the. increase,  Thu  is  due  to  their  fecundity 
and  morality.  Those  who  live  in  the  low-lying  lands  suffer  from  a 
mild  malaria,  while  abroad  they  arc  subject  to  dysentery  and  pncn- 
monta.  Epidemics  of  small-pox  have  occurred.  Native  medicine 
is  of  the  simplest.  They  dress  wounds  with  butter  aod  leaves,  and 
for  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleurby  pierce  a  hole  in  the  chc&t. 
There  are  no  medicine-men— the  women  arc  ths  doctors^  Certain 
of.  the  incisor  teeth  arc  pulled  out.  If  a  man  retains  these  he  will, 
it  is  thought,  be  killed  in  wariare.  Among  certain  tribes  the  women 
also  have  incisor  teeth  extracted,  ochcrwiae  misfortune  would  beCall 
their  husbands.  For  the  same  reason  the  wife  scars  the  ekia  of  her 
forehead  or  stomach.  A  Kavirondo  husband,  tiefore  starting  on  a 
perilous  journey,  cuts  scars  on  his  wife's  body  to  ensure  hini  good 
luck.  Of  dances  the  Kavirondo  have  four — the  birth  dance,  (he 
drath  dance,  that  at  Initiation  and  one  of  a  propitiatory  kind  in 
seasons  of  drought.  Their  musk:  is  plaintive  and  sometimes  pretty, 
produced  by  a  largs  lyre>sbafxxl  instrument.  They  use  also  varioos 
drums. 

The  Ja-Luo  women  use  for  ear  ornaments  small  beads  attached 
to  pieces  of  brass.  Like  the  aggry  Mads  of  West  Africa  these  beads 
are  not  of  local  manufacture  nor  of  recent  introduction.  They  are 
ancient,  in  colour  generally  blue,  occasionally  ^llow  or  green,  and 
are  picked  up  in  certain  districts  after  heav)^  rain.  By  the  natives 
they  are  supposed  to  come  down  with  the  rain.  They  are  identical 
in  Miape  and  colour  with  aiKient  Egyptian  beads  aiid  other  beads 
obtained  from  ancient  cities  in  Baluchistan. 

See  C.  W.  Hobtey,  EtuUrn  UgandOt  au  Eiknotoiical  Sann 
fAnthrop.  Inst.,  Occasional  Papers,  No.  i,  London,  iQOi) ;  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston,  Uzanda  Pratect&rale  (1902),  JL  F.  Cunningham.  Vgan^ 
and  its  PeopUs  (1905J ;  Paul  Kollmana,  Th*  Viclaria  Nyamia  (1899). 

CT.A.J.) 

KKW,  or  Kansa,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of 

Siouan  stock.  They  were  ori^nally  an  offshoot  of  the  Osagcs. 
Their  early  home  was  in  Missouri,  whence  they  were  driven  to 
Kansas  by  the  Dakoias.  They  were  moved  from  one  rcscrvatMn 
to  another,  till  in  1873  they  were  settled  In  Indian  Tcrriiory; 
they  have  since  steadily  decreased,  and  now  number  some  90a. 

KAWABDHA,  a  feudatory  stale  of  India,  within  the  Central 
Provinces;  area,  798  sq,  m.;  pop.  (1901),  57.474,  showing  a 
decrease  of  37  %  in  the  decade,  due  to  famine;  estimated  revenue, 
£7000.  Half  the  stale  consists  of  hill  and  forest.  The  residence 
of  the  chief,  who  is  a  Raj  Gond,  Is  at  Kawardha  (pop.  4773), 
which  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  ItabirpaaLhi  sect  (sec 
Kabir). 

KAY.  JOHK  (1742-X826),  Scottish  caricaturist,  was  bora  near 
Dalkeith,  where  bis  father  was  a  mason.  At  thirteen  be  was 
apprenticed  to  a  barber,  whom  be  served  for  six  years.  He 
then  went  lo  Edinburgh,  where  in  1771  he  obtained  the  freedom 
of  the  city  by  joining  the  corporation  of  barber-surgeons.  In 
1785,  induced  by  the  favour  which  greeted  certain  attempts  of 
his  to  etch  In  aquafortis,  he  took  down  his  barber's  pole  and 
opened  a  smaB  print  shop  in  ParUament  Square.  Tbere  he 
continued  to  flourish,  painting  mlmatures,  and  publishing  at 
short  intervals  bis  sketches  and  caricatures  of  local  celebrities 
aod  oddities,  who  abounded  at  that  period  in  Edinburgh  sodety. 
He  died  on  the  3ist  of  Febmaty  1826. 

Kay's  portraits  were  collected  by  Hugh  Raton  and  published 
under  the  title  A  series  of  onttnal  portraits  and  caruature  eukingis 
by  the  late  John  Kay,  mtk  tnog^aphicat  sketches  and  Ulmtrtiat 
anfcdotes  (Edin.,  2  vols.  410.  1838;  8vo  ed.,  4  vols.,  1K42:  new  4tO 
ed..  with  additional  plates,  2  vols.,  1877).  fonaing  a  tmiqwe  noord 
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•(  tke  •dmI  life  ud  popnlv  habit*  of  Edinbmsb  at  ito  mod  iaterot- 
ing  epoch. 

KAT,  JOSEPH  (1811-1878),  English  eoonomist,  was  bom  st 
Saliord,  Lancashire,  on  the  aytb  of  February  1821.  Educated 
privately  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1848.  He  was  appointed  judge 
ot  the  SaUotd  Bandied  court  of  record  in  1861  and  in  1869  was 
made  a  queen's  counsel  He  is  best  luown  for  a  series  of  works 
on  the  social  condition  of  the  poor  in  France,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Germany  and  Austria,  the  materials  for  which  he 
gatfaacd  on  a  four  years'  toor  as  travelling  bachelor  of  bis 
anivcnity.  They  were  Tlu  BdaaUim  oj  lie  Poor  in  Enfland 
md  Europe  (London,  1846);  Tkt  Social  CondUum  oJ  Uu  PapU 
M  Bngaad  Bud  Europe  (tondon,  1850,  2  vols.);  Tke  Condition 
and  EdueaHoH  ef  Poor  Children  in  Bnglisk  and  in  German  Towns 
(Manchester,  rSsj).  He  was  also  the  author  of  The  Law  rdatint 
<•  Shipmasters  and  Seamen  (London,  1875)  and  Free  Trade  in 
Land  (1879,  with  a  memoir).  He  died  at  Dorking,  Sutxey,  on 
the  9th  of  October  1878. 

KATAK,  or  Cavak,  an  Eskimo  word  for  a  fishing  boat,  in 
common  nse  from  Greenland  to  Alaska.  It  has  been  erroneously 
derived  from  the  Arabic  eaigtu,  supposed  to  have  been  applied 
to  the  native  boats  by  early  explorers.  The  boat  is  made  by 
covering  a  light  wooden  framework  with  sealskin.  A  hole  is 
pierced  in  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  boat,  and  the  kayaker  (also 
dressed  in  sealskin)  hiccs  himself  up  securely  when  seated  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  water.  The  kayak  is  propelled  like  a 
canoe  by  a  double-bladed  paddle.  The  name  kayak  is  properly 
only  applied  to  the  boat  used  by  an  Eskimo  man— that  used  by 
*  woman  is  called  an  umiak. 

XATARH,  the  writer  caste  of  Northern  India,  espedally 
numerous  and  influential  in  Bengal.  In  1901  tbcir  total 
number  in  all  India  was  more  than  two  milUons.  Their  claim 
to  be  Kshattriyas  who  have  taken  to  clerical  work  is  not  admitted 
by  the  Btahicans.  Under  Mahommedan  rule  they  learnt 
Persian,  and  filled  many  important  offices.  They  are  now 
eager  students  of  English,  and  have  supplied  not  only  several 
Judges  lo  the  high  court  but  also  the  first  Hindu  to  be  a  member 
of  the  governor-general's  council.  In  Bombay  their  place  is 
taken  by  the  Prabhus,  and  in  Assam  by  the  Kalitas  (KoUtas); 
in  Southern  |ndia  there  is  no  distinct  clerical  caste. 

KAYE,  SIR  JOHN  WILUAM  (1814-1876),  EngUsh  raiUtary 
historian,  was  the  son  of  Charles  Kaye,  a  solicitor,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  the  Royal  Military  College,  Addiscombe. 
From  1832  to  1841  be  was  an  officer  in  the  Bengal  Artillery, 
afterwards  spending  some  years  in  literary  pursuits  both  in 
India  and  in  Engbnd.  In  1856  be  entered  the  civil  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  when  the  government  of  India 
was  transferred  to  the  British  crown  succeeded  John  Stuart 
Mill  as  secretary  of  the  political  and  secret  department  of  the 
India  office.  In  1871  he  was  made  a  K.C.S.l.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  34th  of  July  1876.  Kaye's  numerous  writings 
include  History  of  the  Sepoy  War  in  India  (London,  1864-1876), 
which  was  revised  and  continued  by  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson  and 
pubUshed  in  six  volumes  in  i888-i88g:  History  of  tke  War  in 
Afthanistan  (London,  1851),  republished  in  1858  and  1874; 
Adminislralion  of  the  East  India  Company  (London,  1853);  The 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  Charles^  Lord  Metcalfe  [London,  1854) ; 
The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Henry  Si  George  Tucker  (London, 
1854);  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  (London, 
1856);  Christianity  in  India  (London,  1859);  Lives  of  Indian 
Officers  (London,  1867);  and  two  novels.  Peregrine  Pultney  and 
Long  engagements.  He  also  edited  several  works  dcah'ng  with 
Indian  alTairs;  wrote  Essays  of  an  Optimist  (London,  1870);  and 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals. 

KAYSBR.  PRIEDRICH  HEINRICH  EMANUEL  (184  s-  ), 
German  geologist  and  palaeontologist,  was  bom  at  Konigsbcrg. 
on  the  26th  of  March  1845.  Hewaseducatedat  Berlin  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  Pb.D.  in  1870.  In  1882  he  became  professor 
of  geology  in  the  university  at  Marburg.  He  investigated 
fossils  of  various  ages  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  more 
especially  from  the  Palaeozoic  formations,  including  those  of 


South  Africa,  the  Polar  regions,  and  notably  the  Devonian 
fossils  of  Germany,  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Among  his  separate  works  are  Lehrbvch  der  Ceologie  (s  vols.,  it.), 
GM/a(ur>e  Formalionskmde  1891  (2nd  ed.,  1902).  and  i.  AUgrmeint 
Ceotorie  (1893).  vol.  ii.  (the  volume  first  issued)  was  translated  and 
edited  by  P.  Lake.  1803,  under  the  title  Textbook  of  Comparaiice 
Ceotogy.  Another  work  is  Beilrdge  tur  Kennlniss  der  /aam  der 
Siegenschen  Grauwaeke  (1892). 

KAT-SBOrrLEWOBTH,  SIR  JAMES  PHILUPS,  Bart. 
(1804-1877),  English  politician  and  educationalist,  was  bom  at 
Rochdale,  Lancashire,  on  the  20th  of  July  1804,  the  son  of 
Robert  Kay.  At  first  engaged  in  a  Rochdale  bank,  in  1824  he 
became  a  medical  student  at  Edinburgh  University.  Settling 
in  Manchester  about  1827,  he  worked  for  the  Ancoats  and 
Ardwick  Dispensary,  and  the  experience  which  be  thus  gained 
of  the  conditions  of  the  poor  in  the  Lancashire  factory  districts, 
together  with  his  interest  in  economic  science,  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment in  1835  as  poor  law  commissioner  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
and  later  in  the  London  districts.  In  1839  he  was  appointed 
first  secretary  of  the  committee  formed  by  the  Privy  Council 
to  administer  the  Government  grant  for  the  public  education 
in  Great  Britain.  He  is  remembered  as  having  founded  at 
Battersea,  London,  in  conjunction  with  E,  Carleton  Tufncll,  the 
first  training  college  for  school  teachers  (1839-1840);  and  the 
system  of  national  school  education  of  the  present  day,  with  its 
public  inspection,  trained  teachers  and  its  support  by  state  as 
well  as  local  funds,  is  lai-gely  due  to  his  initiative.  In  1S42  he 
married  Lady  Janet  Shuttlewonh,  assuming  by  royal  licence  his 
bride's  name  and  arms.  A  breakdown  in  his  health  led  him  to 
resign  his  post  on  the  committee  in  1849,  but  subsequent 
recovery  enabled  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  working  of 
the  centra)  relief  committee  instituted  under  Lord  Derby, 
during  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine  of  1861-1863.  He  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1849.  Until  the  end  of  his  life  he  interested 
himself  in  the  movements  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Lancashire, 
and  the  progr«s  of  education.  He  died  in  London  on  the  26lh 
of  May  1877.  His  Physiology,  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Asphyxia  became  a  standard  textbook,  and  he  also  wrote 
numerous  papers  on  public  education. 

His  wn.  Sir  Ughtred  James  Kay-Shuttleworth  (b.  1844), 
became  a  well-known  Liberal  poL'tician,  sitting  in  parliament 
(or  Hastings  from  1869  to  1880  and  for  the  Clithcroe  division  of 
Lancashire  from  1885  till  1902,  when  he  was  created  Baron 
Shuttleworth.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
in  1886,  and  secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  1892-1895. 

KAZALA,  or  Kazalinsk,  a  fort  and  town  in  the  Russian 
province  of  Syr-darya  in  West  Turkcsun,  at  the  point  where 
the  Kazala  River  falls  into  the  Syr-darya,  about  jo  m.  from  its 
mouth  in  Lake  Aral,  in  45°  45^  N.  and  62°  7'  E.,  "  at  the  junc- 
tion," to  quote  Schuyler,  "  of  oil  the  trade  routes  in  Central 
Asia,  as  the  road  from  Orenburg  meets  here  with  the  Khiva, 
Bokhara  and  Tashkent  roads."  Besides  carrying  on  an  active 
trade  with  the  Kirghiz  of  the  surrounding  country,  it  is  of 
growing  importance  in  the  general  current  of  commerce.  Pop. 
(1897),  7600.  The  floods  in  the  river  make  it  an  island  in 
spring;  in  summer  it  is  parched  by  the  sun  and  hot  winds,  and 
hardly  a  tree  can  be  got  to  grow.  The  streets  are  wide,  but  the 
houses,  as  well  as  the  fairly  strong  fort,  are  built  of  mud  bricks. 

KAZAl),  a  government  of  middle  Russia,  surrounded  by  (he 
governments  of  Vyatka,  Ufa,  Samara,  Simbirsk,  Kizhniy- 
Novgorod  and  Kostroma.  Area  24,601  sq.  m.  It  belongs  to 
the  basins  of  the  Volga  and  its  tributary  the  Kama,  and  by  these 
streams  the  government  is  divided  into  three  regions;  the  first, 
to  the  right  of  the  main  river,  is  traversed  by  deep  ravines 
sloping  to  the  north-east,  towards  the  Volga,  and  by  two  ranges 
of  hilh,  one  of  which  (300  to  500  ft.)  skirts  the  river;  the  second 
region,  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  and  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kama,  is  an  open  steppe;  and  the  third,  between  the  left 
bank  of  the  Volga  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Kama,  resembles  in 
its  eastern  part  the  first  region,  and  in  its  western  part  is  covered 
with  forest.  Marls,  limestones  and  sandstones,  of  Permian  or 
Triassic  age,  are  the  principal  rocks;  the  Jurassic  formatisii 
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appears  in  a  small  part  of  the  TetyAshi  district  in  the  south;  and 
Tertiary  rocks  stretch  alon^  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga.  Mineral 
springs  (iron,  sulphur  and  petroleum)  exist  in  several  places. 
The  Volga  is  navigable  throughout  its  course  of  200  m.  through 
Kazan,  as  well  as  the  Kama  (120  m.);  and  the  Vyatka,  Kazanka, 
Rutka,  Tsivyl,  Greater  Koksbaga,  Ilet,  Vetluga  and  Mesha,  are 
not  without  value  as  waterways.  About  four  hundred  small 
lakes  are  enumerated  within  the  government;  the  upper  and 
lower  B^ban  supply  the  city  of  KazaiS  with  water. 

The  climate  is  severe,  the  annual  mean  temperature  being 
37'8°  F,  The  rainfall  amounts  to  16  in.  Agriculture  is  the 
^ef  occupation,  and  8a  %  of  the  population  are  peasants.  Out 
of  7,672,600  acres  of  arable  land,  4,516,500  are  under  crops— 
chiefly  lye  and  oats,  with  some  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat, 
lentils,  flax,  hemp  and  potatoes.  But  there  generally  results 
great  scarcity,  and  even  famine,  in  bad  yean.  Live  stock  are 
numerous.  Forests  cover  35%  of  the  total  area.  Bee-keeping 
is  an  Important  industry.  Factories  employ  about  10,000 
persons  and  include  flour-mills,  distilleries,  factories  for  soap, 
candles  and  tallow,  and  tanneries.  A  great  variety  of  petty 
trades,  especially  those  connected  with  wood,  are  carried  on  in 
the  villages,  partly  for  export.  The  fairs  are  well  attended. 
There  is  considerable  shipping  on  the  Volga,  Kama,  Vyatka  and 
their  tributaries.  Kazafi  is  divided  into  twelve  districts.  The 
chief  town  is  Kazaii  (f.v.).  The  district  capitals,  with  their 
populations  in  1897  are:  Cheboksary  (4568),  Chistopol  (20,161), 
Kozmodemyansk  (5212),  Laishev  (5439),  Mamadyzh  (4213), 
Spask  (2779),  Sviyazbsk  (2363),  Tetyushi  (4754),  Tsarevokok- 
shaisk  (1654),  Tsiyyisk  (3337)  and  Yadrin  (2467).  Population 
(1879),  1,872,437;  (1897),  3,190,185,  of  whom  1,113,555  were 
women,  ajad  276,396  lived  in  towns.  The  estimated  population 
in  1906  was  3,504,400.  It  consists  piindpally  of  Russians 
and  Tatars,  with  a  variety  of  Finno-Turkish  tribes:  Chuvashes, 
Chereraisses,  Mordvinians,  Votyaks,  Mcscfaerjralo,  and  some 
Jews  and  Poles.  The  Russians  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  or  are  Nonconfonmsts;  the  Tatars  are  Mussulmans;  and 
the  Finno-Turkish  tribes  are  either  pagans  or  belong  officially  to 
the  Orthodox  Gteek  Church,  the  respective  proportions  being 
(in  1897):  Orthodox  Greek,  69-4%  of  the  whole;  Noncon- 
formists, 1%;  Mussulmans,  288%.  (P.A.K.;  J.T.Be.) 

KAZAfl  (called  by  the  Cheremisses  Oztn),  a  town  of  eastern 
Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  situated 
in  55°  48'  N.  and  49°  36"  E.,  on  the  river  Kazanka,  3  m.  from  the 
Volga,  which  however  reaches  the  dty  when  it  overflows  its 
banks  every  spring.  Kaxaf^  Ues  650  m.  E.  from  Moscow  by  rail 
and  253  E.  of  Nizhu'y-Novgorod  by  the  Volga.  Pop.  (1S83), 
140,726;  (1900),  143,707,  all  Russians  except  for  some  30,000 
Tatars.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  city  is  the  kreml  or 
citadel,  founded  in  1437,  which  crowns  a  low  hill  on  the  N.W. 
Within  its  wall,  capped  with  five  towers,  it  contains  several 
churches,  amongst  them  the  cathedral  of  the  Annunciation, 
founded  in  1562  by  Gury,  the  first  archbishop  of  Kazafi,  Kazaft 
being  an  archiepiacopal  see  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church. 
Other  buildings  in  the  kreml  are  a  magnificent  monastery,  built 
in  1556;  an  arsenal;  the  modem  castle  in  which  the  governor 
resides;  and  the  red  brick  Suyumbeka  tower,  346  ft.  high,  which 
is  an  object  of  great  veneration  to  the  Tatars  as  the  reputed 
burial-place  of  one  of  their  saints.  A  little  £.  of  the  kreml  is 
the  Bogoroditski  convent,  built  in  1579  for  the  reception  of  the 
Black  Virgin  of  Kazalk,  a  miracle-working  image  transferred  to 
Moscow  in  161 3,  and  in  St  Petersburg  since  1710.  Kazafl  is  the 
intellectual  capital  of  eastern  Russia,  and  an  important  seat  of 
Oriental  scholarship.  Its  university,  founded  in  1804,  is  attended 
by  nearly  1000  students.  Attached  to  It  are  an  excellent 
libniy  of  330,000  vols.,  an  astronomical  observatory,  a  botanical 
garden  and  various  museums.  The  ecclesiastical  academy, 
founded  in  1846,  contains  the  old  library  of  the  Solovelsk 
(Solovki)  monastery,  which  is  of  importance  for  the  history  of 
Russian  religious  sects.  The  dty  is  adorned  with  bronze 
statues  of  Tsar  Alexander  II ,  set  up  fadng  the  kreml  in  1895, 
and  of  the  poet  G.  R.  Derzhavin  (1743-1816);  also  with  a 
Bonument  cominemaisting  the  capture  ol  KaaA  by  Ivan  the 


Terrible.  The  central  parts  of  the  <Sty  eondst  priacipaDy  at 
small  one-storeyed  houses,  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  an 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Russians,  whSe  some  30,000  Tatars  dwell 
in  the  suburbs.  KazaS  is,  further,  the  intdlectual  centre  of 
the  Russian  Mahommedans,  who  have  here  their  more  important 
schools  and  their  printing-presses.  Between  the  city  and  the 
Volga  is  the  Admiralty  suburb,  where  Peter  the.  Great  had  his 
Caspian  fleet  built  for  his  campaigns  against  Persia.  The  more 
important  manufactures  are  leather  goods,  soap,  wax  candles, 
sacred  images,  doth,  cottons,  spirits  and  bells.  A  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  with  eastern  Russia,  and  with  Turkestan  and 
Persia.  Previous  to  the  13th  century,  the  present  government 
of  Kazafl  farmed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  ruins 
of  whose  andent  Capital,  Bolgarior  Bolgary,  lie  60  m.  S.of  KaaaJL 
The  dty  of  Kazafi  itself  stood,  down  to  the  13th  centnty,  30  m. 
to  the  N  JL,  where  traces  of  it  can  still  be  seen.  In  1438  Uli^ 
Mahommed  (or  Ulu  Makhmet),  khan  of  the  Golden  Horde  of 
the  Mongols,  founded,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Bulgarian  state,  the 
kingdom  of  Kazafi,  which  in  its  turn  was  destroyed  by  Ivan  the 
Terrible  of  Russia  in  1553  and  its  territory  annexed  to  Roasia. 
In  1774  the  dty  was  laid  waste  by  the  rebel  Pugachev.  It  has 
sufiorcd  repeatedly  from  fires,  especially  In  181 5  and  182  5.  The 
Kazafi  Tatars,  from  having  lived  so  long  amongst  Ruaaianc  and 
Finnish  tribes,  have  kiat  a  good  many  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  their  Tatar  (Mongol)  ancostiy,  and  bear  now  the 
stamp  of  a  distinct  ethnographic  type,  lliey  are  found  also  in 
the  neighbouring  governments  of  Vyatka,  Ufa,  Orenburg, 
Samara,  Saratov,  Simbirsk,  Tambov  and  Nizhniy-Novgond. 
They  are  intelligent  and  cntefjirising,  and  are  engaged  prind- 
pally  in  trade. 

See  Pineghin's  Kaut  Old  and  Ktm  (in  Rmaian)!  Vc^yuniacnr- 
Zcmov'iXa]i>«arrsa»(3vols.,StPeCermuig,l863-Ia66);2ariad9^ 
Sktlcha  oS  Old  KaiaH  (Kazafi,  1877) ;  Trofimov'i  Sitti  if  Kam»  « 
1553  (Kazafi,  1890);  Finov's  books  on  the  history  of  the  native 
population  (Kazafi,  1864  and  1869I;  and  Shpilcvski,  on  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  town  and  eovemment,  m  Itrntia  i  Zapiski  of  the  Kazaf 
University  (1877).  A  bibliography  of  the  Oriental  books  publialKd 
in  the  ci6^  ii  printed  in  BuUtini  of  the  St  Petersburg  Academy 
(1867).  Compare  also  L,  Lcgcr's  "  Kazafi  et  les  tartares,"  in  SiU. 
Van.  it  Gtnhe  (1874).  (P.  A.  K. ;  J.  T.  B«.J  j 

K£ZBB0H,  a  district  and  town  of  the  province  of  Fars  in 
Persia.  The  district  is  situated  between  Shiraz  and  Bushire. 
In  its  centre  is  the  KizcrOn  Valley  with  a  direction  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  a  fertile  pUin  30  m.  long  and  7  to  8  m.  broad,  bounded  S.E. 
by  the  Parish^  Lake  (8  m.  long,  3  m.  broad)  N.W.  by  the 
Boshavir  River,  with  the  ruins  of  the  old  dty  of  Beh-Shahpw 
(Besh&ver,  BodUivir,  also,  short,  SbipOr)  and  S» »«»"■•.„  bas- 
reliefs  on  its  banks.  There  also,  in  a  cave,  is  a  statue  of  Sbapur. 
The  remainder  of  the  district  is  mostly  hiUy  country  inleisected 
by  numerous  streams,  plains  and  hills  being  csvcrcd  with 
aizyphus,  wild  almond  and  oak.  The  district  is  divided  into 
two  divisions:  town  and  villages,  the  latter  bung  called  Kuh  i 
Marrah  and  again  subdivided  into  (i)  Pusht  i  Kuh;  (2)  YarrDk; 
(3)  Shakin.  It  has  forty-six  villages  and  a  population  of  about 
1 5,000,  it  produces  rice  of  excellent  quahty,  cotton,  tobacco  and 
opium,  but  very  little  corn,  and  bread  made  of  the  flour  of  acorns 
is  a  staple  of  food  in  many  villages.     Wild  almonds  are  exported. 

Kazctiln,  the  chief  place  of  the  district,  is  an  unwalled  town 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  central  plain,  in  29°  37'  N.,  51°  43'  E. 
at  an  elevation  of  2800  ft.,  70  m.  from  Shiraz,  and  g6  m.  from 
Bushire.  It  has  a  population  of  about  8000,  and  is  divided 
into  four  quarters  separated  by  open  spaces.  Adjoining  it  en 
the  W.  is  the  famous  Nazar  garden,  with  noble  avenues  of  orange 
trees  planted  by  a  former  governor,  Hajji  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  in 
1767.  A  couple  of  miles  N.  of  the  dty  behind  a  low  range  of 
hills  are  the  imposing  ruins  of  a  marble  building  said  10  stand 
over  the  grave  of  Sheik  Amin  ed  din  Mahommed  b.  Zia  cd 
din  Mas'ad,  who  died  ah  740  (a.d.  1339).  S.E.  of  the  dty 
on  a  hugh  mound  are  ruins  of  buildings  with  underground 
chambers,  popularly  known  as  KaJ'eh  i  Gabr,  "  castle  of  the 
fire-worshippets." 

KAZINCZY,  FERBMCZ  (1759-1831},  Hungarian  author,  the 
most  indefatigable  agent  In  the  regeneration  of  the  Magyar 
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bnguage  «nd  litentura  at  aw  end  of  th*  i8tb  and  bcginniog  of 
the  19th  century,  was  bom  on  tbe  37th  of  October  1759,  at 
£r-Seinly&i,  in  the  county  of  Bihar,  Huagaiy.  He  itudiMl  law 
at  Kassa  and  Eperies,  and  in  Fest,  where  he  also  obtained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  French  and  Gennan  literature,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Gideon  Riday,  who  allowed  him  the  use  of 
his  library.  In  1784  Kazinc^  became  subnotary  for  the  county 
of  Abafiji  and  !o  1786  he  was  nominated  inspector  of  schools  at 
Kassa.  There  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Magyar  language  and  literature  by  translation*  from  damicsl 
foreign  works,  and  by  the  augmentation  of  the  native  vocabulary 
from  ancient  Magyar  sources.  In  1788,  with  the  assistance  of 
Bar6ti  Szab6  and  John  Bacs&nyi,  he  started  at  Kassa  the  first 
Magyar  literary  magazine,  Uatyar  Utatum;  the  Orpkeui,  which 
succeeded  it  in  1790,  was  his  own  creation.  Although,  upon 
the  accession  of  Leopold  II.,  Kazinczy,  as  a  non-Catholic,  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  post  at  Kassa,  his  literary  activity  in  no 
way  decreased.  He  not  only  assisted  Gideon  RAday  in  the 
establishment  and  direction  of  thefirstMagyardramatic  society, 
but  enriched  the  repertoire  with  several  translations  from  foreign 
aothois.  His  Bamltt,  which  first  appeared  at  Kassa  in  t79o,  is 
a  rendering  from  the  German  version  of  SchrSder.  Implicated 
in  the  democratic  conspiracy  of  the  abbot  Martinovics,  Kaainczy 
was  arrested  on  the  14th  of  December  r794,  and  condemned  to 
death;  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment.  He 
was  trietsed  in  iSor,  and  shortly  afterwards  married  Sophia 
THrOk,  daughter  of  his  former  patron,  and  retired  to  his  small 
estate  at  Sz^phalom  or  "  Fairhill,"  near  S&tor-Ujhely,  in  the 
coonty  of  Zemplfai.  In  1828  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
oonferencei  held  for  the  establishment  of  the  Hungarian  academy 
in  the  historical  section  of  which  he  became  the  first  correspond- 
ing member.  He  died  of  Asiatic  cholera,  at  SzCphalora,  on  the 
zsnd  of  August  i8ji. 

Kaziocxy,  althoueh  possessing  ereat  beaut)^  of  style,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  poweiiul  and  original  thinker;  his  fame  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  felicity  of  his  translations  from  the  masterpieces  of  Lessine, 
Goethe^  Wicund,  Klopstock,  Ossian,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Marmontel. 
Moli^re,  Metastasio.  bhakcspcare,  Sterne,  Cicero,  Sallust,  Anacreon, 
and  many  others.  He  also  edited  the  works  of  Bar6czy  (Pest,  1812, 
8  vols.)  and  of  the  poet  2rinyi  (1817,  3  vols.),  and  the  poems  of 
Dayka  (1B13,  3  vols.)  and  of  John  Kis,  (iSl.s,  3  vols.).  A  collective 
edition  of  his  works  (Stip  Literaiura),  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
translations,  was  published  at  Pest.  I8ld-i8l6,  in  9  vols.  His  origi- 
nal productions  (Eredeti  ilukdi),  lar^Iy  made  up  of  letters,  were 
edited  by  Joseph  Bajza  and  Francis  Toldy  at  Pest,  1836-1845,  in 
5  vols.    Editions  of  his  poems  appeared  in  X858  and  in  1863. 

KAZVIN,  a  province  and  town  of  Persia.  The  province  is 
situated  M.W.  of  Teheran  and  S.  of  Gilan.  On  the  W.  it  is 
bounded  by  Khamseh.  It  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of  about 
£33,000,  and  contains  many  rich  villages  which  produce  much 
grain  and  fruit,  great  quantities  of  the  latter  being  dried  and 
exported. 

Kazvin,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  at  an  elevation 
of  4165  ft.,  in  36°  15*  N.  and  50°  E.,  and  93  m.  by  road  from 
Teheran.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  4th 
century  by  the  Sassanian  king  Shapur  II  (309-379).  It  has  been 
repeatedly  damaged  by  earthquakes.  Many  of  its  streets  and 
moat  of  the  magnificent  buildings  seen  there  by  Cbardin  in  1674 
and  other  travdlen  during  the  17th  century  are  in  ruins.  The 
most  zcmarkable  remains  are  the  palace  of  the  Safawid  shahs  and 
the  mosque  with  its  large  blue  dome.  In  the  i6tb  century  Shah 
Tahmasp  I.  (rs34-r576)  made  Kazvin  his  capital,  and  it  re- 
mained so  till  Shah  Abbas  I.  (1387-1639)  transferred  the  seat 
of  government  to  Isfahan,  The  town  still  bears  the  title  Dar  es 
Salteneh,  "  the  seat  of  government."  Kazvin  has  many  baths 
and  cisterns  fed  by  underground  canals.  The  system  of  irriga- 
tion formerly  carried  on  by  these  canals  rendered  the  plain  of 
Kazvin  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  Persia;  now  most  of  the 
canals  are  choked  up.  The  city  has  a  population  of  about 
50,000  and  a  thriving  liansit  trade,  particularly  since  1899  when 
the  carriage  road  between  Rcaht  and  Teheran  with  Kazvin  as  a 
half-way  stage  was  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian 
,"  Enzeli-Teheran  Road  Company."    Great  quantities  of  lice, 


fish  and  silk  are  brought  t«  it  from  Gikn  lor  distribution  in 
Persia  and  export  to  Turkey. 

KEAN.  EDMUND  (1787-1833),  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
17th  of  March'  Z787.  His  father  was  probably  Edmund  Kean, 
an  architect's  clerk;  and  his  mother  was  an  actress,  Ann  Carey, 
grand-daughter  of  Henry  Carey.  When  in  his  fourth  year 
Kean  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  Cupid  in  Novcrre's 
ballet  of  Cymon.  As  a  child  bis  vivacity  and  cleverness,  and 
hit  ready  aSeaion  for  those  who  treated  him  with  kindness, 
made  him  a  universal  favourite,  but  the  harsh  circumstances 
of  bis  lot,  and  the  want  of  proper  restraint,  while  they  developed 
strong  self-reliance,  fostered  wayward  tendencies.  About  1794 
a  few  benevolent  persons  provided  the  means  of  sending  him  to 
school,  where  he  mastered  his  tasks  with  remarkable  ease  and 
rapidity;  but  finding  the  restraint  intolerable,  be  shipped  as  a 
cabin  boy  at  Portsmouth.  Discovering  that  he  had  only  escaped 
to  a  more  rigorous  bondage,  he  coiuterfeited  both  deafness  and 
lameness  with  a  histrionic  mastery  which  deceived  even  the 
physicians  at  Madeira.  On  his  return  to  England  he  sought  the 
protection  of  his  uncle  Moses  Kean,  mimic,  ventriloquist  and 
general  entertainer,  who,  besides  continuing  his  pantomimic 
studies,  introduced  him  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare.  At  the 
same  time  Miss  Tidswell,  an  actress  who  had  been  specially  kind 
to  him  from  infancy,  taught  him  the  principles  of  acting.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle  he  was  taken  charge  of  by  Miss  TidsweU, 
and  under  her  direction  he  began  the  systematic  study  of  the 
principal  Shakespearian  characters,  displaying  the  peculiar 
originality  of  his  genius  by  interpretations  entirely  diHerent 
from  those  of  Kcmble.  His  talents  and  interesting  countenance 
induced  a  Mrs  Clarke  to  adopt  him,  but  the  slight  of  a  visitor  so 
wounded  his  pride  that  he  suddenly  left  her  house  and  went  back 
to  his  old  surroundings.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  obtained  an 
en^gement  to  play  leading  characters  for  twenty  nights  in 
York  Theatre,  appearing  as  Hamlet,  Hastings  and  Cato.  Shortly 
afterwards,  while  he  was  In  the  strolling  troupe  belonging  to 
Richardson's  show,  the  rumour  of  his  abilities  reached  George 
III.,  who  commanded  him  to  tedte  at  Windsor.  He  subse- 
quently joined  Saundeis's  circus,  where  in  the  performance  of  an 
equestrian  feat  he  fell  and  broke  his  legs — the  accident  leaving 
traces  of  swelling  in  his  insteps  throughout  his  life.  About 
this  time  he  picked  up  music  from  Charles  Indedon,  dancing 
from  D'Egville,  and  fencing  from  Angelo.  In  1807  he  played 
leading  parts  in  the  Belfast  theatre  with  Mis  Siddons,  who  began 
by  calling  him  "  a  horrid  Uttle  man  "  and  on  further  experience 
of  his  ability  said  that  he  "  played  very,  very  well,''  but  that 
"  there  was  too  little  of  him  to  make  a  great  actor."  An  engage- 
ment in  1808  to  play  leading  characters  in  Beverley's  provincial 
troupe  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  dose  by  his  marriage 
(July  17)  with  Miss  Mary  Chambers  of  Wateiford,  the  leading 
actress.  For  several  years  his  prospects  were  very  gloomy,  but 
in  r8i4  the  committee  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  the  fortunes  of 
which  were  then  so  low  that  bankruptcy  seemed  inevitable, 
resolved  to  give  him  a  chance  among  the  "  experiments  "  they 
were  making  to  win  a  return  of  popularity.  When  the  expecta- 
tion of  his  first  appearance  in  London  was  dose  upon  him  he  was 
so  feverish  that  he  exclaimed  "  If  I  succeed  I  shall  go  mad." 
His  opening  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  36th  of  January  1814  as  Shy- 
lock  roused  the  audience  to  almost  uncontrollable  enthusiasm. 
Successive  appearances  in  Richard  III.,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Mac- 
beth and  L«tr  served  to  demonstrate  his  complete  mastery  of 
the  whole  range  of  tragic  emotion.  His  triumph  was  so  great 
that  he  himself  said  on  one  occasion, "  I  could  not  feel  the  stage 
under  me."  On  the  39th  of  November  i8>o  Kean  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York  as  Richard  III.  The  success  of  his 
visit  to  America  was  unequivocal,  although  he  fell  into  a  vexa- 
tious dispute  with  the  press.  On  the  4th  of  Juno  183 1  he 
returned  to  England. 

■  This  date  is  apparently  settled  by  a  letter  from  Kean  in  1639. 
to  Dr  Gibson  (sec  Rothesay  Express  for  the  sSth  of  June  1S9.V 
where  the  letter  is  printed  and  vouched  for),  inviting  him  to  dinntr 
on  the  17th  of  March  to  celebrate  Kean's  birthday;  various  other 
dates  have  been  given  in  books  of  reference,  the  4th  of  November 
having  been  foraierly  accepted  by  this  Encyclopaedia. 
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Probably  his  Incgubr  habits  «tfc  prejudicial  to  the  refinement 

of  his  taste,  and  latterly  they  tended  to  exaggerate  his  special 
defects  and  mannerisms.  The  adverse  decision  in  the  divorce 
case  of  Cox  «.  Kean  on  the  I7lh  of  January  1825  caused  his  wife 
to  leave  him,  and  aroused  against  him  such  bitter  feeling,  shown 
by  the  almost  riototu  conduct  of  the  audiences  before  which  he 
appeared  about  this  time,  as  nearly  to  compel  him  to  retire  per- 
manently into  private  life.  A  second  visit  to  America  in  1815 
was  largely  a  repetition  of  the  persecution  which,  in  the  name  of 
morality,  be  had  suSeted  in  England.  Some  cities  showed  him 
a  spirit  <rf  charity;  many  audiences  submitted  him  to  the  grossest 
insults  and  endangered  his  life  by  the  violence  of  their  disapproval. 
In  Quebec  he  was  much  impressed  with  the  kindness  of  some 
Huron  Indians  who  attended  his  performances,  and  he  was  made 
chief  of  the  tribe,  receiving  the  name  Alanienouidct.  Kean's  last 
appearance  in  New  York  was  on  the  5th  of  December  1836  in 
Richard  III.,  the  r6le  in  which  he  was  fint  seen  in  America.  He 
returned  to  England  and  was  ultimately  received  with  all  the  old 
favour,  but  the  contest  had  made  him  so  dependent  on  the  use  of 
stimulants  that  the  gradual  deterioration  of  his  gifts  was  inevit- 
able. Still,  even  in  their  decay  his  great  powers  triumphed  during 
the  moments  of  his  inspiration  over  the  absolute  wreck  of  his 
physical  faculties,  and  compelled  adimration  after  his  gait  had 
degenerated  into  a  weak  hobble,  and  the  lightning  brilliancy  of  his 
eyes  had  become  dull  and  bloodshot,  and  the  tones  of  his  match- 
less voice  marred  by  rough  and  grating  hoarseness.  His  appear- 
ance in  Paris  was  a  failure  owing  to  a  fit  of  drunkenness.  His 
last  appearance  on  the  stage  was  at  Covent  Garden,  on  the  isth 
of  Mareh  i8j3  when  he  played  Othello  to  the  lago  of  his  son 
Charles.  At  the  words  "  Villain,  be  sure,"  in  scene  j  of  act  iii., 
be  suddenly  broke  down,  and  crying  in  a  faltering  voice  "  0 
God,  I  am  dying.  Speak  to  them,  Charles,"  fell  insensible  into 
his  son's  arms.    He  died  at  Richmond  on  the  isth  of  May 

1833- 

It  was  in  the  impersonation  of  the  great  creations  of  Shake- 
speare's genius  that  the  varied  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  acting 
of  Kean  were  displayed  in  their  highest  form,  although  probably 
his  most  powerful  character  was  Sir  Giles  Overreach  in  Massinger's 
A  Nm  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  the  effect  of  his  first  impersonation 
of  which  was  such  that  the  pit  rose  en  masst,  and  even  the  actors 
and  actresses  themselves  were  overcome  by  the  terrific  dramatic 
Illusion.  His  only  personal  disadvantage  as  an  actor  was  his 
imall  stature.  His  countenance  was  strikingly  interesting  and 
unusually  mobile;  he  had  a  matchless  command  of  facial  exptes- 
iion;  his  fine  eyes  scintillated  with  the  slightest  shades  of  emo- 
tion and  thought ;  his  \-oice,  though  weak  and  harsh  in  the  un>er 
register,  possessed  in  its  lower  range  tones  of  penetrating  and 
resistless  power,  and  a  thrilling  sweet  ncss  like  the  witchery  of  the 
finest  music;  above  all,  in  the  grander  moments  of  his  passion, 
his  intellect  and  sotil  seemed  to  rise  beyond  material  barriers 
and  to  glorify  physical  defects  with  their  own  greatness.  Kean 
specially  excelled  as  the  exponent  of  passion.  In  Othello,  lago, 
Shylock  and  Richard  III.,  characters  utterly  different  from  each 
other,  but  in  which  the  predominant  element  is  some  form  of 
passion,  his  identification  with  the  personality,  as  he  had  con- 
ceived it,  was  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect,  and  each  isolated 
phase  and  aspect  of  the  pk>t  was  elaborated  with  the  minutest 
attention  to  details,  and  yet  with  an  absolute  subordination  of 
these  to  the  distinct  individuality  he  was  endeavouring  to  portray. 
Coleridge  said,  "  Seeing  him  act  was  like  reading  Shakespeare 
by  flashes  of  lightning."  If  the  range  of  character  in  which 
Kean  attained  supreme  excellence  was  narrow,  no  one  except 
Garrick  has  been  to  successful  in  so  many  great  impersonations. 
Unlike  Garrick,  he  had  no  true  talent  for  comedy,  but  in  the  ex- 
pression of  biting  and  saturnine  wit,  of  grim  and  ghostly  gaiety, 
be  was  unsurpassed.  His  eccentricities  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
were  numerous.  Sometimes  he  would  ride  reckloiriy  on  his  horse 
Shylock  throughoiit  the  night.  He  was  presented  with  a  ume 
Kon  with  which  he  might  be  found  playing  in  his  drawing-rrxjm. 
The  prizefighters  Mcndoza  and  Richmond  the  Black  were  among 
Us  visitors.  Giattan  was  his  devoted  friend.  In  his  earlier  days 
Talma  said  of  him, "  He  is  a  magnificent  uncut  gem;  polish  and 


round  him  off  and  he  win  be  ■  perfect  ttagnfiaB."  Maeready, 
who  was  much  impressed  by  Kean's  Richard  lU.  and  net  the 
actor  at  supper,  speaks  of  his  "  unassuming  manner  .  .  .  par- 
taking itv  some  degree  of  shyness  "  and  of  the  "  tonching  grace  " 
of  his  singing.  Kean'a  delivery  of  the  three  words  "  I  answer^ 
NOl "  in  the  part  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  in  Tke  Irn  CiesI, 
cast  Macteady  into  an  abyss  of  despair  at  rivalling  him  in  this 
r61e.  So  full  of  dramatic  interest  is  the  life  of  Edmund  Kean 
that  it  formed  the  subjea  for  a  play  by  the  elder  Domas,  entitled 
Keanen  Htmirt  tt  ^nie,  in  which  Frederick-Lemaltre achieved 
one  of  his  greatest  triumphs. 

See  Francis  Phippen,  Aulknlic  Mtmeirs  of  Edmund  Ktcn  (1814); 
B.  W.  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall),  r*e  Ltfe  of  Edmund  Kean  (l»35): 
F.  W.  Hawkins,  Tke  Lite  of  Edmund  Keam  (1869);  ].  Fitaenld 
Molloy,  Tlie  Ltfe  and  Aitenlures  of  Edmund  Kean  (i388)  i  Eoward 
Stiriing,  Old  Drury  Lane  (1887). 

His  son,  CBakles  John  KEAN(i8ii-ig6S),wasboin  at  Water- 
ford,  Ireland,  on  the  iSth  of  January  1811.  After  prcpvatocy 
education  at  Worplesdon  and  at  Creenford,  near  Harrow,  he  waa 
sent  to  Eton  College,  where  h«  remained  three  years.  In  i8>7 
he  was  offered  a  cadetship  in  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
which  he  was  prepared  to  accept  if  his  father  wouM  settU:  aa 
income  of  £400  on  his  mother.  The  elder  Kean  refused  to  da 
this,  and  his  son  determined  to  became  an  aaor.  -  He  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Drury  I«ne  on  the  ist  of  October  1827  as 
Norval  in  Home's  Danifas,  but  hia  continued  failure  to  achieve 
popularity  led  him  to  leave  London  in  the  spring  of  i8s8  for  the 
provinces.  At  Glasgow,  on  the  ist  of  October  in  this  year, 
father  and  son  acted  together  in  Arnold  Payne's  Bnhu,  tbc 
elder  Kean  in  the  title-part  and  his  son  as  Titus.  After  a  visit 
to  America  in  iSjo,  where  he  was  received  with  much  favour,  he 
appeared  in  1835  at  Covent  Garden  as  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  in 
Colman's  The  Iron  Ckestf  but  his  success  was  not  pronounced 
enough  to  encourage  him  to  remain  in  London,  especially  as  he 
had  already  won  a  high  position  in  the  provinces.  In  January 
1838,  however,  he  returned  to  Drury  Lane,  and  played  Hamlet 
with  a  success  which  gave  him  a  place  among  the  principal 
tragedians  of  hb  time.  He  was  married  to  the  actress  Ellen 
Tree  (1803-1880)  on  the  39th  of  January  184J,  and  paid  a 
second  visit  to  America  with  her  from  1843  to  1847.  Returning 
to  England,  he  entered  on  a  successful  engagement  at  the 
Haymarket,  and  in  1850,  with  Robert  Keelqr,  became  lessee 
of  the  Princess  Theatre.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  his 
management  was  a  series  of  gorgeous  Shakespearian  revivals. 
Charles  Kean  was  not  a  great  tragic  actor.  He  did  aU  that 
could  be  done  by  the  persevering  cultivation  of  his  powers, 
and  in  many  ways  manifested  the  possession  of  high  intelligence 
and  refined  taste,  but  his  defects  of  person  and  voice  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  give  a  representation  at  all  adequate  of 
the  varying  and  subtle  emotions  of  pure  tragedy.  But  ia 
melodramatic  parts  such  as  the  king  in  Boudcault's  adaptation 
of  Casimir  Delavignc's  Ltnis  XI.,  and  Louis  and  Fabian  dei 
Franchi  in  Boucicault's  adaptation  of  Dumas's  Tke  Cartutn 
Brolhen,  his  success  was  complete.  From  his  "  tour  round  the 
worid  "  Kean  returned  in  r866  in  broken  health,  and  died  in 
London  on  the  >3nd  of  January  t868. 

See  Tke  Life  and  Thealricat  Times  of  Charles  Kean,  by  Toha 
William  Cole  (1859).  '  ' 

KBAHE,  JOHM  JOSEPH  (1839-  ),  American  Romas 
Catholic  archbishop,  was  bom  in  Ballyshannon,  Co.  Donegal, 
Ireland,  on  the  nth  orSepteraber  r839.  His  family  settled  in 
America  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  He  was  educated  at 
Saint  Charles's  CoHege,  Elh'cott  City,  Maryland,  and  at  Saint 
Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  and  in  1866  was  ordained  a  priest 
and  made  curate  of  St  Patrick's,  Washington,  D.C.  On  the 
35th  of  August  1878  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Richmond, 
to  succeed  James  Gibbons,  and  he  had  established  the  Con- 
fraternity of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  that  diocese,  and  founded  schools 
and  churches  for  negroes  before  his  appointment  as  rector  of  the 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.C,  in  t88«,  and  his  appoint- 
ment in  1888  to  the  stc  of  Ajasso.  He  did  much  to  upbuild 
the  Catholic  University,  but  his  democratic  and  iibeol  policy 
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madehnn  cnemkt  at  Rome,  whence  there  ame  in  1896  a  request 
(or  bis  resignation  of  the  rectorate,  and  where  he  sfient  the  years 
1897-1900  as  canon  of  St  John  Lateran,  assistant  bishop  at  the 
pontifical  throne,  and  counsellor  to  tfie  Propaganda.  In  1900  he 
was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Dubuque,  Iowa.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Catholic  Young  Men's  National  Union  and 
in  the  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  North  America;  and  was  in 
general  charge  of  the  Catholic  delegation  to  the  World's  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  held  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893. 
He  lectured  widely  on  temperance,  education  and  American 
institutions,  and  in  1890  wa*  Dudkian  lecturer  at  Harvard 
University. 

A  selection  from  his  writings  and  addrewes  was  edited  by  Maurice 
Francis  Egan  under  the  title  Omgard  and  Vptaard:  A  Year  Book 
(Baltimore,  1903). 

KEARHEY.  a  city  and  the  county-scat  of  BuiTalo  county, 
MebtasU,  U.S.A.,  about  130  m.  W.  of  Lincoln.  Fop.  (1890), 
8o74i  (1900).  5634  (650  foreign-bom);  (igto),  610a.  It  is  on 
the  main  overland  Une  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  on  a  branch  of 
the  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  railroad.  The  city  is  situated 
in  the  broad,  flat  bottom-lands  a  short  distance  N.  of  the  Platte 
River.  Lake  Kearney,  in  the  city,  has  an  arva  of  40  acres.  The 
surrounding  region  is  rich  farming  land,  devoted  especially  to 
the  gnnring  of  alfalfa  and  Indian  corn.  At  Kearney  are  a 
State  Industrial  School  for  boys,  >  State  Normal  School,  the 
Kearney  Military  Academy,  and  a  Carnegie  library.  Good 
water-power  is  provided  by  a  canal  from  the  Platte  River 
about  17  m.  above  Kearney,  and  the  city's  manufactures  include 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  flour  and  bricks.  Kearney 
Junction,  as  Kearney  was  called  from  1872  to  r875,  ^'ss  settled 
a  year  before  the  two  railways  actually  formed  their  junction 
here  or  the  city  was  platted.  Kearney  became  a  town  in  1873, 
a  city  of  the  second  class  and  the  county  scat  in  1874,  and  a  city 
of  the  first  class  in  1901.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  an  older 
and once(amousprairiecity,popularly  known  as"  DobeyTown  " 
O-f-  Adobe),  founded  in  the  early  'fifties  on  the  edge  of  the  reser- 
vatioa  of  old  Fort  Kearney  (removed  in  1848  from  Nebraska 
City),  in  Kearney  county,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Platte  about 
6  m.  S.E.  of  the  present  Kearney;  here  in'  1861  the  post  office  of 
Kearney  City  was  established.  In  the  days  of  the  prairie  freight- 
ing caravans  Dobey  Town  was  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
between  Independence,  Missouri,  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and  it  had 
a  rough,  wild,  picturesque  history;  but  it  lost  its  immense 
freighting  Interests  after  the  Union  Pacific  had  been  extended 
through  it  in  18M.  The  site  of  Dobey  Town,  together  with  the 
Fort,  was  abandoned  in  1871.  Fort  Kearney  and  the  city  loo 
were  named  in  honour  of  General  Stephen  W.  Kearny,  and  the 
nime  was  at  first  correctly  spelt  without  a  second  "  e."  _ 

KBARHY.  PHILIP  (t8T5-i862),  American  soldier,  was' bora 
in  New  York  on  the  >nd  of  June  1815,  and  was  originally  in- 
tended for  the  legs!  profession.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity (1833),  but  his  bent  was  decidedly  towards  soldiering, 
and  in  T837  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  ca\'alry  regiment  of 
which  his  uncle,  (General)  Stephen  Watts  Kearay  (1704-1848), 
was  colonel  and  Lieutenant  Jefferson  Davisadjutant.  'Two  years 
later  he  was  sent  to  France  to  study  the  methods  of  cavalry 
training  in  vogue  there.  Before  his  return  to  the  United  States 
in  1840  he  hed  served,  on  leave,  in  Algeria.  He  had 
inherited  a  targe  fortune,  but  he  remained  in  the  service,  and  his 
wide  experience  of  cavalry  work  caused  him  to  be  employed  on 
the  headquarters  staff  of  the  army.  After  six  more  years'  service 
Kearny  left  the  army,  but  almost  immediately  afterwards  he 
rejoined,  bringing  with  him  a  company  of  cavalry,  which  he  had 
raised  and  equipped  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  to  take  part  in 
the  Mexican  war.  In  December  1846  he  wus  promoted  captain. 
In  leading  a  brilliant  cavalry  charge  at  Churubusco  he  lost  his 
left  arm,  but  he  remained  at  the  front,  and  won  the  brevet  of 
major  for  his  gallantry  at  Contrcras  and  Churubusco.  In  1851 
he  again  resigned,  to  travel  round  the  worid.  He  saw  further 
active  service  with  his  old  comrades  of  the  French  cavalry  in 
the  Italian  war  of  1859,  and  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  for  his  conduct  at  Solfefino.    Up  to  the  outbreak  of 


the  American  Civil  War  he  lived  in  Paris,  but  tuty  in  1861  he 
hastened  home  to  join  the  Federal  army.  At  first  as  a  brigade 
commander  and  later  as  a  divisional  commander  of  infantry  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  infused  into  his  men  his  own  cavalry 
spirit  of  dash  and  bravery.  At  Williamsburg,  Seven  Pines, 
and  Second  Bull  Run,  he  displayed  his  usual  romantic  courage, 
but  at  ChantiUy  (Sept.  t,  1862),  after  repulsing  an  attack  of 
the  enemy,  he  rode  out  in  the  dark  too  far  to  the  front,  and  mis- 
taking the  Confederates  for  his  own  men  was  shot  dead.  Hit 
body  was  sent  to  the  Federal  Unes  with  a  message  from  General 
Lee,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity  Churchyard,  New  York.  His 
commission  as  major-general  of  volunteers  was  dated  July  4, 
i86a,  but  he  never  received  it. 

See  J.  W.  de  Peysfer,  Personal  and  UUilary  BUlory  0/  PkOip 
Ktarny  (New  York,  1869). 

KEARNY,  a  town  of  Hudson  county.  New  Jersey,  U.S.A., 
between  the  Passaic  and  Hackensack  rivers,  adjoining  Harrison, 
and  connected  with  Newark  by  bridges  over  the  Passaic.  Pop. 
(1900),  10,896,  of  whom  3597  wcr€  foreign-born;  (1910  census), 
18,659.  The  New  York  &  Greenwood  Lake  division  of  the  Erie 
raflttttd  has  a  station  at  Arlington,  the  principal  village  (in  the 
N.W.  part),  which  contains  attractive  residences  of  Newark, 
Jersey  City  and  New  York  City  buaness  men.  The  town  covers 
an  area  of  about  7  sq.  m.,  including  a  Urge  tract  of  marsh-land. 
In  Kearny  are  railway  repair  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
and  a  large  abattoir;  and  there  are  numerous  manufactures. 
The  value  of  the  town's  factory  products  increased  from 
$1,607,003  in  1900  to  $4,437,904  in  1905,  or  175-5%-  Among 
its  institutions  are  the  State  Soldiers'  Home,  removed  here 
from  Newark  in  1880,  a  Carnegie  library,  two  Italian  homes  (or 
orphans,  and  a  Catholic  Industrial  School  lor  boys. 

The  neck  of  hnd  between  the  Passaic  and  the  Hackensack 
rivers,  for  7  m.  N.  from  where  they  unite,  was  purchased  from 
the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey  and  from  the  Indians  by  Captain 
William  Sandford  in  1668  and  through  Nathaniel  Kingsland, 
sergeant-major  of  Barbadoes,  received  the  name  "New  Bar- 
badocs."  After  the  town  under  this  name  had  been  extended 
considerably  to  the  northward,  the  town  of  Lodi  was  formed  out 
of  the  S.  portion  in  1835,  the  town  of  Harrison  was  founded  out 
of  the  S.  portion  of  Lodi  in  1840,  and  in  1867  a  portion  of  Harrison 
was  set  apart  as  a  township  and  named  in  honour  of  General 
Philip  Kearny,  a  former  resident.  Kearny  was  incorporated  as 
a  town  in  1895. 

KEARY,  ANNIE  (1835-1879),  English  novelist,  was  bora  near 
Wctherby,  Yorkshire,  00  the  3rd  of  March  1835,  the  daughter 
of  an  Irish  clergyman.  She  was  the  author  of  several  children's 
books  and  novels,  of  which  the  best  known  is  Costlt  Daly,  an 
Irish  story.  She  also  wrote  an  Early  Ecypiian  History  (1861) 
and  The  Nation  A  round  (1870).  She  died  at  Eastbourne  on  the 
3rd  of  March  1879. 

XEATB,  JOHN  (i773->85>),  English  schoolmaster,  was  born 
at  Wells,  Somersetshire,  in  1773,  the  son  of  Prebendary  William 
Keate.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  scholar;  taking  holy 
orders,  he  became,  about  1797,  an  assistant  master  at  Eton 
College.  In  1809  he  was  elected  headmaster.  The  discipline 
of  the  school  was  then  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  and 
Dr  Keate  (who  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1810)  look  stern 
measures  to  improve  it.  His  partiality  for  the  birch  became  a 
by-word,  but  he  succeeded  in  restoring  osder  and  strengthening 
t  he  weakened  authority  of  the  masters.  Beneath  an  outwardly 
rough  manner  the  little  man  concealed  a  really  kind  heart,  and 
when  he  reu'red  in  1834,  the  boys,  who  admired  his  courage, 
presented  him  with  a  handsome  testimonial.  A  couple  of  yean 
before  he  had  publicly  flogged  eighty  boys  on  one  day.  Keate 
was  made  a  canon  of  Windsor  in  1810.  He  died  on  the  5th 
of  March  1853  at  Hartley  Westpall,  Hampshire,  of  which  parish 
he  had  been  rector  since  1834. 

See  Maxwell  Lyie,  Hijter.y  »/  Eton  Cottete  (3rd  ed.,  1899) ;  Collins^ 
Etomana:  Harwood,  Alumni  Etonicnses;  Annual  RepsUr  (I8j3); 
CtnlliiMn's  Uatatine  (1853). 
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KEATS,  JOHN  (1795-1811),  English  poet,  wts  bom  00  the 

a9th  or  31st  of  October  1795  ^t  the  sign  of  the  Swan  and  Hoop, 
24  The  Pavement,  Moorfields,  London.  He  published  his  fiist 
volume  of  verse  in  1817,  bis  second  in  the  following  year,  his 
third  in  1830,  and  died  of  consumption  at  Rome  on  the  23rd  of 
February  i8ai  in  the  fourth  month  of  his  twenty-sixth  year. 
(For  the  biographical  facts  see  the  later  section  of  this  article.) 
In  Keats's  first  book  there  was  little  foretaste  of  anyrhing 
greatly  or  even  genuinely  good;  but  between  the  marshy  and 
landy  flats  of  sterile  or  futile  verse  there  were  undoubtedly 
some  few  purple  patches  of  Soral  promise.  The  style  was  fre- 
quently detestable— a  mixture  of  sham  Spenserian  and  mock 
Wordsworthian,  alternately  florid  and  arid.  His  second  book, 
Endymion,  rises  in  its  best  passages  to  the  highest  Uvel  of  Barn- 
field  and  of  Lodge,  the  two  previous  poets  with  whom,  had  he 
published  nothing  more,  he  might  most  properly  have  been 
classed;  and  this,  among  minor  minstrels,  is  no  unenviable  place. 
His  third  book  raised  him  at  once  to  a  foremost  rank  in  the  high- 
est class  of  English  poets.  Shelley,  up  to  twenty,  had  written 
little  or  nothing  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  boy  of  ten;  and 
of  Keats  also  it  may  be  said  that  the  merit  of  his  work  at  twenty- 
five  was  hardly  by  comparison  more  wonderful  than  its  demerit 
at  twenty-two.  His  first  book  fell  as  flat  as  it  deserved  to  fall; 
the  reception  of  his  second,  though  less  considerate  than  on  the 
whole  it  deserved,  was  not  more  contemptuous  than  that  of 
Immeasurably  better  books  published  about  the  same  time 
by  Coleridge,  Landor  and  Shelley.  A  critic  of  exceptional 
carefulness  and  candour  might  have  noted  in  the  first  book  so 
angular  an  example  of  a  stork  among  the  cranes  as  the  famous 
and  notable  sonnet  on  Chapman's  Homer;  a  just  judge  would 
have  indicated,  a  partial  advocate  might  have  exaggerated,  the 
value  of  such  golden  grain  amid  a  garish  harvest  of  tares  as  the 
hymn  to  Pan  and  the  translation  into  verse  of  Titian's  Baccha- 
nal which  glorify  the  weedy  wilderness  of  Endymion.  But  the 
hardest  thing  said  of  that  poem  by  the  Quarlerly  reviewer  was 
UDconsdously  echoed  by  the  future  auUior  of  Adtmais — that 
It  was  all  but  absolutely  impossible  to  read  through;  and  the 
obscener  insolence  of  the  "  Blackguard's  Magazine,"  as  Landor 
afterwards  very  justly  labelled  it,  is  explicable  though  certainly 
not  excusable  if  we  glance  back  at  such  a  passage  as  that  where 
Endymion  exchanges  fulsome  and  Uquoriish  endearments  with 
the  "  known  unknown  from  vhom  kit  being  sips  suck  darlini  (/) 
essence."  Such  nauseous  and  pitiful  phrases  as  these,  and  cer- 
tain passages  in  his  correspondence,  make  us  understand  the 
source  of  the  most  offensive  imputations  or  insinuations  levelled 
against  the  writer's  manhood;  and,  while  admitti;ig  that  neither 
bis  love-letters,  nor  the  last  piteous  outcries  of  his  wailing  and 
shrieking  agony,  would  ever  have  been  made  public  by  merciful 
or  respectful  editors,  we  must  also  admit  that,  if  they  ought 
never  to  have  been  published,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  they 
ought  never  to  have  been  written;  that  a  manful  kind  of  man  or 
even  a  manly  sort  of  boy,  in  Us  love-making  or  in  his  sufiering, 
will  not  bowl  and  snivel  after  such  a  lamentable  fashion.  One 
thing  hitherto  Inexplicable  a  very  slight  and  rapid  glance  at  his 
amatory  correspondence  will  amply  suffice  to  explain:  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  woman  so  passionately  beloved  by  so  great 
a  poet  should  have  thought  it  the  hopeless  attempt  of  a  mistaken 
kindness  to  revive  the  memory  of  a  man  for  whom-the  best  that 
could  be  wished  was  complete  and  compassionate  oblivion. 
For  the  side  of  the  man's  nature  presented  to  her  inspection,  this 
probably  was  all  that  charity  or  reason  could  have  desired.  But 
that  there  was  a  finer  side  to  the  man,  even  if  considered  apart 
from  the  poet,  hU  correspondence  with  hii  friends  and  their 
general  evidence  to  his  character  give  more  sufficient  proof  than 
perhaps  we  might  have  derived  from  the  general  impression  left 
on  us  by  his  works;  though  indeed  the  preface  to  Endymion 
itself,  however  illogical  in  its  obviously  implied  suggestion  that 
the  poem  published  was  undeniably  unworthy  of  publication, 
gave  proof  or  hint  at  least  that  after  all  its  author  was  something 
of  a  man.  And  the  eighteenth  of  his  letters  to  Miss  Brawne 
stands  out  in  bright  and  brave  contrast  with  Such  as  seem  in- 
compatible with  the  traditions  of  his  character  on  its  manlier 


dde.    Bat  if  it  moat  be  laid  that  he  lived  long  enough  only  to 

give  promise  of  being  a  man,  it  mtut  also  be  said  that  he  lived 
long  enough  to  give  assurance  of  being  a  poet  who  was  not  born 
to  come  short  of  the  first  rank.  Not  even  a  hint  of  such  »  prob- 
ability could  have  been  gathered  from  his  first  or  eves  from  his 
second  appeaiance;  after  thepublicatiott  of  his  third  volume  it 
was  no  longer  a  matter  of  possible  debate  among  judges  of 
tolerable  competence  that  this  impiobability  had  become  a 
certainty.  Two  or  three  phrases  cancelled,  two  or  three  lines 
erased,  would  have  left  us  in  Lamia  one  of  the  most  faultless  as 
surely  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  jewels  in  the  crown  of  English 
poetry.  Isabella,  feeble  and  awkward  in  narrative  to  a  degree 
almost  incredible  in  a  student  of  Dryden  and  a  pupil  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  is  overcharged  with  epiaodioU  effects  of  splendid  and 
pathetic  expression  beyond  the  reach  of  either.  The  Em  c/ 
St  Agnes,  aiming  at  bo  doubtful  aucceu,  (ucceeds  in  evadmg 
all  casual  difficulty  m  the  line  of  narrative;  with  no  shadow  of 
pretence  to  such  interest  as  may  be  derived  from  stress  of  inci- 
dent or  depth  of  aentiment,  it  stands  out  among  all  other  famous 
poems  as  a  perfect  and  unsurpassable  study  in  pure  colour  and 
dear  mdody — a  study  in  mbkit  the  figure  of  Madeline  brings 
back  upon  the  mind'a  eye,  if  only  as  moonlight  recalls  a  sense  of 
sunshine,  the  nuptial  picture  of  Marlowe's  Hero  and  the  sleepily 
presence  of  Shakespeare's  Imogen.  Beside  this  poem  should 
always  be  placed  the  less  famous  but  not  lesa  precious  Bit  of  St 
Mark,  a  fragment  unexcelled  foe  the  simple  perfection  of  its 
perfect  simplicity,  exquisite  alike  In  suggestion  and  ia  accom- 
plishment. The  triumph  of  Hyperion  is  as  neariy  complete  as 
the  failure  of  Endymion;  yet  Keats  sever  gave  such  proof  of  a 
manly  devotion  and  rational  sense  of  duty  to  his  ait  as  in  his 
resolution  to  leave  this  great  poem  unfinished;  not,  as  we  m^ 
gather  from  his  cociespoadence  on  the  subject,  for  the  pitif d 
reason  assigned  by  his  publishers,  that  of  discouragement  at  the 
reception  given  to  his  former  work,  but  on  the  solid  and  reason- 
able ground  that  a  MUtonic  study  bad  something  in  its  very 
scheme  and  nature  too  artificial,  too  studious  of  a  foreign  influ- 
ence, to  be  carried  on  and  carried  out  at  such  length  as  was  implied 
by  his  original  design.  Fortified  and  purified  as  it  had  been  on 
a  first  levision,  when  much  introductory  allegory  and  much 
tentative  e&usion  of  sonorous  and  superfluous  verse  had  been 
rigorously  clipped  down  or  pruned  away,  it  could  not  long  have 
retained  spirit  enough  to  support  or  inform  the  shadowy  body  of 
asubject  so  little  charged  with  tangible  significance.  The  faculty 
of  assipailatlon  as  distinguished  from  imitation,  than  which  there 
can  be  no  surer  or  stronger  sign  of  strong  and  sure  original 
genius,  is  not  more  evident  in  the  most  MUtoiuc  passages  of  the 
revised  Hyperion  than  in  the  more  Shakespearian  passages  of  the 
unrevised  tragedy  which  no  radical  correction  could  have leftother 
than  radically  incorrigible.  It  is  no  conventional  exaggervtioo,  no 
hyperbolical  phrase  of  flattery  with  more  sound  than  sense  In  it, 
to  say  that  in  this  chaotic  and  puerile  play  of  Otko  Ike  Great  there 
are  such  verses  as  Shakespeare  might  not  without  pride  have 
signed  at  the  age  when  he  wrote  and  even  at  the  age  when  he 
rewrote  the  tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  dramatic  frag- 
ment of  King  Slepkm  shows  far  more  power  of  hand  and  gives 
far  more  promise  of  success  than  docs  that  of  Shelley's  Ckarles 
the  FirsL  Yet  we  cannot  say  with  any  confidence  that  even  this 
far  from  extravagant  promise  would  certainly  or  probably  have 
been  kept;  it  is  certain  only  that  Keats  in  these  attempts  did  at 
least  succeed  in  showing  a  possibility  of  future  excellence  as  a 
tragic  or  at  least  a  romantic  dramatist.  In  every  other  line  of 
high  and  serious  poetry  his  triumph  was  actual  and  consummate; 
here  only  was  it  no  more  than  potential  or  incomplete.  As  a 
ballad  of  the  ibore  lyrical  order.  La  BeUe  dame  sans  merci  is  not 
less  absolutely  excellent,  less  triumphantly  perfect  in  force  and 
clearness  of  impression,  that  as  a  narrative  poem  is  Lamia.  In 
his  lines  on  Robin  Hood,  and  In  one  or  two  other  less  noticeable 
studies  of  the  kind,  he  has  shown  thorough  and  easy  mastery  of 
the  beautiful  metre  inherited  by  Fletcher  from  Barnficld  and 
by  Milton  from  Fletcher.  The  simple  force  of  spirit  and  style 
which  distinguishes  the  genuine  ballad  manner  from  all  aparious 
attempts  at  an  artificial  simplicity  was  once  mote  at  least 
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achieved  in  his  venes  on  the  crawidng  cmltiao  of  Scott's 

humaner  and  manlier  genius — Meg  Merrilies.  No  little  injustice 
has  been  done  to  Keats  by  such  devotees  as£x  their  mind's  eye 
only  on  the  moic  salient  and  distinctive  notes  of  a  genius  which 
in  fact  was  very  much  more  various  and  tentative,  less  limited 
and  peculiar,  than  would  be  inferred  from  an  exclusive  study  of 
his  more  specially  characteristic  work.  But  within  the  limits 
of  that  work  must  we  look  of  course  {01  the  genuine  credentials 
of  his  fame;  and  highest  among  them  we  must  rate  his  un- 
equalled and  unrivalled  odes.  Of  these  perhaps  the  two  nearest 
to  absolute  perfection,  to  the  triumphant  achievement  and 
accomplishment  of  the  very  utmost  beauty  possible  to  human 
words,  may  be  that  to  Autumn  and  that  on  a  Grecian  Urn;  the 
most  radiant,  fer\'ent  and  musical  is  that  to  a  Nightingale;  the 
most  pictorial  and  perhaps  the  tendetest  in  its  ardourof  passion- 
ate fancy  is  that  to  Psyche;  the  subtlest  in  sweetness  of  thought 
and  feeling  is  that  on  Melancholy.  Greater  lyrical  poetry  the 
world  may  have  seen  than  any  that  is  in  these;  lovelier  it 
surely  has  never  seen,  nor  ever  can  it  possibly  see.  From  the 
divine  fragment  of  an  unfinished  ode  to  Maia  we  can  but  guess 
that  If  completed  it  would  have  been  worthy  of  a  place  beside 
the  highest.  His  remaining  lyrics  have  many  beauties  about 
them,  but  none  perhaps  can  be  called  thoroughly  beautiful.  He 
has  certainly  left  us  one  perfect  sonnet  of  the  first  rank  and  as 
certainly  he  has  left  us  but  one. 

Keats  has  been  promoted  by  modern  criticism  to  a  place  beside 
Shakespeare.    The  faultless  force  and  the  profound  subtlety  of 
his  deep  and  cunning  instinct  for  the  absolute  expression  of 
absolute  natural  beauty  can  hardly  be  questioned  or  overlooked; 
and  this  is  doubtless  the  one  main  distinctive  gift  or  power 
which  denotes  him  as  a  poet  among  all  his  equals,  and  gives  him 
a  right  to  rank  for  ever  beside  Coleridge  and  Shelley.    As  a  man , 
the  two  admirers  who  did  best  service  to  his  memory  were  Lord 
Houghton  and  Matthew  Arnold.    These  alone,  among  all  of 
their  day  who  have  written  of  him  without  the  disadvantage  or 
advantage  of  a  personal  acquaintance,  have  dearly  seen  and 
shown  us  the  manhood  of  the  man.    That  ridiculous  and  degrad- 
ing legend  which  imposed  so  strangely  on  the  generous  tender- 
ness of  Shelley,  while  evoking  the  very  natural  and  allowable 
laughter  of  Byron,  fell  to  dust  at  once  for  ever  on  the  appearance 
of  Lord  Houghton's  biography,  which  gave  perfect  proof  to  all 
time  that  "  men  have  died  and  worms  have  eaten  them  "  but 
not  for  fear  of  critics  or  through  suffering  inflicted  by  reviews. 
Somewhat  too  sensually  sensitive  Keats  may  have  been  in  either 
capacity,  but  the  nature  of  the  man  was  as  far  as  was  the  quality 
of  the  poet  above  the  pitiful  level  of  a  creature  whose  soul  could 
"  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  article";  and,  in  fact,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  accident  of  a  death  which  followed  so  fast  on 
his  early  appearance  and  his  dubious  reception  as  a  poet,  the 
insolence  and  injustice  of  his  reviewers  in  general  have  been  com- 
paratively and  even  considerably  exaggerated.    Except  from 
the  chief  fountain-head  of  professional  ribaldry  then  open  in  the 
world  of  literary  journalism,  no  reek  of  personal  insult  arose  to 
offend  his  nostrils;  and  the  tactics  of  such  unwashed  mallgnants 
were  inevitably  suicidal;  the  references  to  his  brief  experiment 
of  apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon  which  arc  quoted  from  Blackwood^ 
in  the  shorter  as  welt  as  in  the  longer  memoir  by  Lord  Houghton, 
could  leave  no  bad  odour  behind  them  save  what  might  hang 
about  men's  yet  briefer  recollection  of  bis  assailant's  unmemor- 
ablc  existence.    The  false  Keats,  therefore,  whom  Shelley  pified 
and  B>'roD  despised  would  have  been,  had  he  ever  existed,  a 
thing  beneath  compassion  or  contempt.    That  such  a  man  could 
bave  had  such  a  genius  is  almost  evidently  impossible;  and  yet 
more  evident  is  the  proof  which  remains  on  everlasting  record 
that  none  was  ever  further  from  the  chance  of  decline  to  si^ch 
degradation  than  the  real  and  actual  man  who  made  that  name 
immortal.  (A.  C.  S.) 

Subjoined  are  the  chief  particulars  of  Kcats's  life. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Keats  and  hb  wife  Frances 
Jennings,  and  was  baptized  at  St  Botolph's,  Bishopsgatc,  on 
the  18th  of  December  1795.    The  entry  of  his  baptism  is  supple- 
mented by  a  marginal  note  stating  that  he  was  born  on  the  jist 


cf  October.  Thomas  Keats  was  employed  in  the  Swan  and 
Hoop  livery  stables,  Finsbury  Pavement,  London.  He  had 
married  bis  master's  daughter,  and  managed  the  business  on 
the  retirement  of  his  father-in-law.  In  April  tgo4  Thomas 
Keats  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  within  a  year  of 
this  event  Mrs  Keats  married  William  Rawlings,  a  stable- 
keeper.  The  marriage  proved  an  unhappy  one,  and  in  1806  Mrs 
Rawlings,  with  her  children  John,  George,  Thomas  and  Frances 
Mary  (afterwards  Mrs  Llanos,  d.  rSSg),  went  to  live  at  Edmonton 
with  her  mother,  who  had  inherited  a  considerable  competence 
from  her  husband.  There  is  evidence  that  Kcats's  parents  wet« 
by  no  means  of  the  commonplace  type  that  might  be  hastily 
inferred  from  these  associations.  They  had  desired  to  send  their 
sons  to  Harrow,  but  John  Keats  and  his  two  brothers  were  even- 
tually sent  to  a  school  kept  by  John  Clarke  at  Enfield,  where 
he  became  intimate  with  his  master's  son,  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke.  His  vivacity  of  temperament  showed  itself  at  school  in 
a  love  of  fighting,  but  in  the  last  year  of  his  school  life  he 
developed  a  great  appetite  for  reading  of  all  sorts.  In  1810  he 
left  school  to  be  apprenticed  to  Mr  Thomas  Hammond,  a  surgeon 
in  Edmonton.  He  was  srill  within  easy  reach  of  his  old  school, 
where  he  frequently  borrowed  books,  especially  the  works  of 
Spenser  and  the  Elizabethans.  With  Hammond  he  quarrelled 
before  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  in  i8t4  the 
connexion  was  broken  by  mutual  consent.  His  mother  had  died 
in  i8io,andin  1814  Mrs  Jennings.  The  children  were  left  in  the 
care  of  two  guardians,  one  of  whom,  Richard  Abbey,  seems  to 
have  made  himself  solely  responsible.  John  Keats  went  to 
London  to  study  at  Guy's  and  St  Thomas's  hospitals,  living  at 
first  alone  at  8  Dean  Street,  Borough,  and  later  with  two  fellow 
students  in  St  Thomas's  Street.  It  docs  not  appear  that  he 
neglected  his  medical  studies,  but  his  chief  interest  was  turned  to 
poetry.  In  March  1816  he  became  ai  dresser  at  Guy's,  but  about 
the  same  time  his  poetic  gifts  were  stimulated  by  an  acquaintance 
formed  with  Leigh  Hunt.  His  friendship  with  Benjamin 
Haydon,  the  painter,  dates  from  later  in  the  same  year.  Hunt 
introduced  him  to  Shelley,  who  showed  the  younger  poet  a 
constant  kindness.  In  t8i6  Keats  moved  to  the  Poultry  to  be 
with  his  brothers  George  and  Tom,  the  former  of  whom  was  then 
employed  in  his  guardian's  counting-house,  but  much  of  the 
poet's  time  was  spent  at  Leigh  Hunt's  cottage  at  Hampstead. 
In  the  wintcrof  1816-1817  he  definitely  abandoned  medicine,  and 
in  the  spring  appeared  Poems  by  John  Keats  dedicated  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  published  by  Charles  and  James  Oilier.  On  the  14th 
of  April  he  left  London  to  find  quiet  for  work..  Ho  spent  some 
time  at  Shanklin ,  Isle  of  Wight,  then  at  Margate  and  Canterbury, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  Tom.  In  the  summer  the 
three  btothen  took  kxlgings  in  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  where 
Keats  formed  a  fast  friendship  with  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke  and 
Charles  Armitage  Brown.  In  September  of  the  same  year  (1817) 
he  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend,  Benjamin  Bailey,  at  Oxford,  and  in 
November  he  finished  Endymion  at  Burford  Bridge,  near  Dorking. 
His  youngest  brother  had  developed  consumption,  and  in  March 
John  went  to  Teignmoulh  to  nurse  him  in  place  of  his  brother 
George,  who  had  decided  to  sail  for  America  with  his  newly 
married  wife,  Ceargiana  Wylie.  In  May  (1818)  Keats  returned 
to  London,  and  soon  alter  appeared  Endymion:  A  Poetic 
Romance  (181S),  bearing  on  the  title-page  as  motto  "The  stretched 
metre  of  an  antique  song."  Late  in  June  Keats  and  his  friend 
Armitage  Brown  started  on  a  walking  tour  in  Scotland,  vividly 
described  in  the  poet's  letters.  The  fatigue  and  hardship 
involved  proved  too  great  a  strain  for  Keats,  who  was  forbidden 
by  an  Inverness  doctor  to  continue  his  tour.  He  returned  to 
I^ndon  by  boat,  arriving  on  the  iSth  of  August.  The  autumn 
was  spent  in  constant  attendance  on  his  brother  Tom,  who  died 
at  the  beginning  of  December.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
resented  the  attacks  on  him  in  Btackvood's  Uagasine  (August 
2S18),  and  the  Quarterly  Reviea  (April  1818,  piiblished  only  in 
September),  but  his  chief  preoccupations  were  elsewhere.  After 
his  brother's  death  he  went  to  live  with  his  friend  Brown.  He 
had  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  Fanny  Brawne,  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  who  lived  with  her  mother  close  by.     For  her  Keats 
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quickly  developed  a  consjiiniog  passion.  He  was  in  indiflerent 
hcallb,  and,  owing  partly  to  Mi  Abbey's  mismanagement,  in 
dllliculties  for  money.  Nevertheless  his  best  worli  belongs  to  this 
period.  In  July  iSiQhewcDtloShaoklin.livingwith  James  Rice. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  Brown.  The  next  two  months  Keats 
spent  with  Brown  at  Winchester,  enjoying  an  interval  of  calm- 
ness due  to  his  absence  from  Fanny  Brawne.  At  Winchester 
he  completed  Lamia  and  Oika  Ikt  Great,  which  he  had  begun  in 
conjunction  with  Brown,  and  began  his  historical  tragedy  of 
Kint  Slepie».  Before  Christmas  he  had  relumed  to  London 
and  bis  bondage  to  Fanny.  In  January  i8}o  his  brother  George 
paid  a  short  visit  to  London,  but  received  no  confidence  from 
him.  The  fatal  nature  of  Kcats's  illness  showed  itself  on  the  jrd 
of  February,  but  in  March  he  recovered  sufTicicntly  to  be  present 
at  the  private  view  of  Haydon's  picture  of  "  Christ's  Entry  into 
Jerusalem."  In  May  he  removed  to  a  lodging  in  Wcslcyan 
Place,  Kentish  Town,  to  be  near  Leigh  Hunt  who  eventually  took 
him  into  his  house.  In  July  appeared  his  third  and  last  book, 
Lamia,  Isabella,  The  Eve  of  Si  Agnes  and  other  Poems  (iSjo). 
Keats  left  the  Hunts  abruptly  in  August  in  consequence  of  a 
delay  in  receiving  one  of  Fanny  Brawnc's  letters  which  had  been 
broken  open  by  a  servant.  He  went  to  Wentworth  Place,  where 
he  was  taken  in  by  the  Brawnes.  The  suggestion  that  he  should 
spend  the  winter  in  Italy  was  followed  up  by  an  invitation  from 
Shelley  to  Pisa.  This,  however,  he  refused.  But  on  the  i8th  of 
September  1820  he  set  out  for  Naples  in  company  with  Joseph 
Severn,  the  artist,  who  bad  long  been  his  friend.  The  travellers 
settled  in  the  Piazza  de  Spagna,  Rome.  Keats  was  devotedly 
tended  by  Dr  (afterwards  Sir)  James  Clarke  and  Severn, 
and  died  on  the  23rd  of  February  iSsi.  He  was  buried  on 
the  37th  in  the  old  Protestant  cemetery,  near  the  pyramid  of 
Cestius. 

BiBLIOCitAraT.— Keats's  friends  provided  the  material  (or  the 
authoritative  blosraphy  of  the  poet  bv  Richard  Monckton  Milncs 
(afterwards  Lord  Houghton)  entitled  Life,  Letters  and  Litercry 
Remains  of  John  Keats  (^1848;  revised  cd.,  1867).  The  Pxlical 
Works  of  John  Keats  were  issued  with  a  memoir  by  R.  M.  Milnes  in 
1854,  1863,  186J,  1866,  1867,  and  in  the  Aldinc  edition,  1876.  The 
standard  edition  of  Keats  is  The  Poetical  Works  and  other  Writings 
I^John  Keats  none  first  brought  together,  including  Poems  and  numerous 
Letters  not  before  published,  edited  Vfith  notes  and  appendices  by  Harry 
Buxton  Forman  (4  vols.,  1883;  rc-issue  with  corrections  and  addu 
tiotts.  l88q).  Of  the  many  other  editions  of  Kcats's  poems  may  be 
mcnitonof  that  in  the  Muses'  Library,  The  Poems  of  John  Keats 
(l&tj6],  edited  by  C.  Thorn  Drury  witli  an  introduction  by  Roljcrt 
BridKCs,  and  another  by  E.  de  Silincourt,  1905.  The  Letters  of  John 
Keats  to  Fanny  Bramu  (1889)  were  edited  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  H.  Buxton  Forman.  and  the  Letters  of  John  Keats  to  his 
Family  and  Friends  (1891)  by  Sidney  Colvtn,  who  is  also  the  author 
of  the  monograph, /Cm/r  (1887),  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Scries. 
See  also  The  Papers  of  a  Critic.  Selected  from  the  Writings  of  the  tote 
Charles  Wenboorlh  Dilhe  (187s).  and  tor  further  bibliographical 
information  and  particulars  of  MS.  sources  the  "  Editor's  Preface," 
&c.  to  a  reprint  edited  by  H.  Buxton  Forman  (Glasgow,  1900). 
A  facsimile  of  Keats's  autograph  MS.  of  "  Hyperion,"  purchased  by 
the  British  Museum  in  1904,  was  published  by  E.  de  Sclincourt 
(Oxford,  190S).  (M.  Bk.) 

KEBLE,  JOHN  (1792-1866),  English  poet  and  divine,  the 
author  of  the  Christian  Year,  was  born  on  St  Mark's  Day 
(April  };),  i79i,atFaicford,  Gloucestershire.  Hewas  the  second 
chUd  o(  the  Rev.  John  Keble  and  his  wife  Sarah  Maulc.  De- 
scended from  a  family  which  had  attained  some  legal  eminence 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  John  Keble,  the  father  of  the 
poet,  was  vicar  of  Coin  St  Aldwyn,  but  lived  at  Fairford,  about 
3  m.  distant  from  his  cure.  He  was  a  clergyman  of  the  old 
High  Church  school,  whose  adherents,  untouched  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Wesleys,  had  moulded  their  piety  on  the  doctrines 
on  the  non-jurois  and  the  old  Anglican  divines.  Himself  a  good 
scholar,  he  did  not  send  his  son  to  any  school,  but  educated  him 
and  his  brother  at  home  so  well  that  both  obtained  scholarships 
at  Carpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford.  John  was  elected  scholar  of 
Corpus  in  his  fifteenth,  and  fellow  of  Oriel  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
April  1811.  In  Easter  term  1810  he  had  obtained  double  first 
class  honours,  a  distinction  which  had  been  obtained  only  once 
before,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  After  his  election  to  the  Oriel 
(eltowthip  Keble  gained  the  Univenity  print,  both  tor  the 


English  essay  and  also  for  the  Latia  essay.  But  he  was  more 
remarkable  for  the  rare  beauty  of  his  character  than  even  for 
academic  distinctions.  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  his  fellow 
scholar  at  Corpus  and  his  life-long  friend,  says  of  him,  after  their 
friendship  of  five  and  fifty  years  had  dosed,  "  It  was  the  singular 
happiness  of  his  nature,  remarkable  even  in  his  undergraduate 
days,  that  love  for  him  was  always  sanctified  by  reverence — 
reverence  that  did  not  make  the  love  less  tender,  and  love  that 
did  but  add  intensity  to  the  reverence."  Oriel  College  was,  at 
the  time  when  Keble  became  a  fellow,  the  centre  of  all  the  finest 
ability  in  Oxford.  Coplcston,  Davison,  Whatcly,  were  among 
the  fellows  who  elected  Keble;  Arnold,  Pusey,  Newman,  were 
soon  after  added  to  the  society.  In  181  j  Keble  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  priest  in  i8r6.  His  real  bent  and  choice  were 
towards  a  pastoral  cure  in  a  country  parish;  but  he  remained  in 
Oxford,  acting  first  as  a  public  examiner  in  the  schools,  then  as  a 
tutor  in  Oriel,  till  1813.  In  summer  he  sometimes  look  clerical 
work,  sometimes  made  lours  on  foot  through  various  English 
counties,  during  which  he  was  composing  poems,  which  after- 
wards took  their  place  in  the  Christian  Year.  He  had  a  rare 
power  of  attracting  to  himself  the  finest  spirits,  a  power  which 
lay  not  so  much  in  his  ability  or  his  genius  as  in  his  character,  so 
simple,  so  humble,  so  pure,  so  unworldly,  yet  wanting  not  that 
severity  which  can  stand  by  principle  and  maintain  what  he  holds 
to  be  the  t  ruth.  In  1823  he  returned  to  Fairford,  there  to  assist  his 
father,  and  with  his  brother  to  serve  one  or  two  small  and  poorly 
endowed  curacies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coin.  He  had  made 
a  quiet  but  deep  impression  on  all  who  came  within  his  influence 
in  Oxford,  and  during  his  five  years  of  college  tutorship  had  voa 
the  aHection  of  his  pupils.  But  it  was  to  pastoral  work,  and  not 
to  academic  duty,  that  he  thenceforth  devoted  himself,  associ- 
ating with  it,  and  scarcely  placing  on  a  lower  level,  the  affection- 
ate discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  son  and  brother.  Filial  piety 
influenced  in  a  quite  unusual  degree  his  feelings  and  his  action  all 
life  through.  It  was  in  1827,  a  few  years  after  he  settled  at 
Fairford,  that  he  published  the  Clirislian  Year.  The  poems 
which  make  up  that  book  had  been  the  silent  gathering  of  years. 
Keble  had  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  keep  them  beside  him, 
correcting  and  improving  them,  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  to  leave 
them  to  be  published  only  "  when  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  way." 
This  resolution  was  at  length  overcome  by  the  importunities  of 
his  friends,  and  above  all  by  the  strong  desire  of  his  father  to  see 
his  son's  poems  in  print  before  he  died.  Accordingly  they  were 
printed  in  two  small  volumes  in  Oxford,  and  given  to  the  world 
in  June  1827,  bit  with  no  name  on  the  title-page.  The  book 
continued  to  be  published  anonymously,  but  the  name  of  the 
author  soon  transpired. 

Between  1S27  and  1873  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  editions 
had  issued  from  the  press,  and  it  has  been  largely  reprinted  since. 
The  author,  so  far  from  taking  pride  in  his  widespread  reputation, 
seemed  all  his  life  long  to  wish  to  disconnect  his  name  with  the 
book,  and  "  as  if  he  would  rather  it  had  been  the  work  of  some 
one  else  than  himself."  This  feeling  arose Trom  no  false  modesty. 
It  was  because  he  knew  that  in  these  poems  he  had  painted  his 
own  heart,  the  best  part  of  it;  and  he  doubled  whether  it  was 
right  thus  to  exhibit  himself,  and  by  the  revelation  of  only  his 
belter  self,  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  the  world. 

Towards  the  close  of  1831  Keble  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair 
of  the  poetry  professorship  in  Oxford,  as  successor  to  his  friend 
and  admirer.  Dean  Milman.  This  chair  he  occupied  for  ten 
eventful  years.  He  delivered  a  series  of  lectures,  clothed  in 
excellent  idiomatic  Latin  (as  was  the  rule),  in  which  he  expounded 
a  theory  of  poetry  which  was  original  and  suggestive.  He  looked 
on  poetry  as  a  vent  for  overcharged  feeling,  or  a  full  imagina- 
tion, or  some  imaginative  regret,  which  had  not  found  their 
natural  outlet  in  Hfe  and  action.  This  suggested  to  him  a  dis- 
tinction between  what  he  called  primary  and  secondary  poets — 
the  first  employing  poetry  to  relieve  their  own  hearts,  the  second, 
poetic  artists,  composing  poetry  from  some  other  and  less  in- 
pulsive  motive.  Of  the  former  kind  were  Homer,  Lucretius, 
Burns,  Scott;  of  the  Utter  were  Euripides,  Dryden,  Miller.. 
This  view  was  ict  forth  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Brititk 
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CrUie  in  tSjS  on  the  life  of  Scott,  and  wa5  more  fuBy  developed 
in  two  volumes  of  Pradalimics  Acadtmicae. 

His  regular  visits  to  Oxford  kept  him  in  intercourse  with  his 
old  friends  in  Oriel  common  room,  and  made  him  familiar  with 
the  currents  of  feeling  which  swayed  the  university.  Catholic 
emancipation  and  the  Reform  Bill  had  deeply  stirred,  not  only 
the  political  spirit  of  Oxford,  but  also  the  church  feeling  which 
had  long  been  stagnant.  Cardinal  Newman  writes, "  On  Sunday 
July  14,  1833,  Mr  Kcble  preached  the  assize  sermon  in  the 
University  pulpit.  It  was  published  under  the  title  of  National 
Apostasy.  I  have  ever  considered  and  kept  the  day  as  the  start 
of  the  religious  movement  of  1833."  The  occasion  of  this 
sermon  was  the  suppression,  by  Earl  Grey's  Reform  ministry,  of 
ten  Irish  bishoprics.  Against  the  spirit  which  would  treat 
the  church  as  the  mere  creature  of  the  state  Kcble  had  long 
chafed  inwardly,  and  now  he  made  his  outward  protest,  asserting 
the  claim  of  the  church  to  a  heavenly  origin  and  a  divine  preroga- 
tive. About  the  same  lime,  and  partly  stimulated  by  Kcblc's 
sermon,  some  leading  spirits  in  Oxford  and  elsewhere  began  a 
concerted  and  systematic  course  of  action  to  revive  High  Church 
principles  and  the  ancient  patristic  theology,  and  by  these  means 
both  to  defend  the  church  against  the  assaults  of  its  enemies, 
and  also  to  raise  to  a  higher  lone  the  standard  of  Christian  life 
in  England.  This  design  embodied  itself  In  the  Tractarian 
movement,  a  name  it  received  from  the  famous  Tracts  for  tie 
Tima,  which  were  the  vehicle  for  promulgating  ihencw doctrines. 
If  Keble  is  to  be  reckoned,  as  Newman  would  have  it,  as  the 
primary  author  of  the  movement,  it  was  from  Tuscy  that  it 
received  one  of  its  best  known  names,  and  in  Newman  that  it 
soon  found  its  genuine  leader.  To  the  tracts  Kcble  made  only 
four  contributions: — No.  4,  containing  an  argument.  In  the 
manner  of  Bishop  Butler,  to  show  thai  adherence  to  apostolical 
succession  is  the  safest  course;  No.  13,  which  explains  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Sunday  lessons  in  the  church  service  are 
selected ;  No.  40,  on  marriage  with  one  who  is  unbaptized ;  No.  89, 
on  the  mysticism  attributed  to  the  early  fatbere  of  the  church. 
Besides  these  contributions  from  his  own  pen,  he  did  much  for 
the  scries  by  suggesting  subjects,  by  reviewing  tracts  written  by 
others,  and  by  lending  to  their  circulation  the  weight  of  his 
personal  influence. 

In  1S35  Keblc's  father  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  soon  after 
this  his  son  married  Miss  Clarke,  left  Fairford,  and  settled  at 
Hursley  vicarage  in  Hampshire,  a  living  to  which  he  had  been 
presented  by  his  friend  and  attached  pupil.  Sir  William  Heath- 
cole,  and  which  continued  to  be  Kcble's  home  and  cure  for  the 
lemainder  of  his  life. 

Id  1841  the  tracts  were  brought  (0  an  abrupt  termination  by 
the  publication  of  Newman's  tract  No.  90.  All  the  Protestantism 
of  England  was  in  arms  against  (he  author  of  the  obnoxious 
tract  Keble  came  forward  at  the  time,  desirous  to  share  the 
icsponsibility  and  the  blame,  if  there  was  any;  for  he  had  seen 
the  tract  before  it  was  published,  and  approved  it.  The  same 
year  in  which  burst  this  ecclesiastical  storm  saw  the  close  of 
Kcble's  tenure  of  the  professorship  of  poetry,  and  thenceforward 
he  was  seen  but  rarely  in  Oxford.  No  other  public  event  ever 
affected  Keble  so  deeply  as  (he  secession  of  Newman  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  1845.  It  was  to  him  both  a  public  and  a  private 
sorrow,  which  nothing  could  repair.  But  he  did  not  lose  heart; 
at  once  he  threw  himself  into  the  double  duty,  which  now 
devolved  on  himself  and  Pusey,  of  counselling  the  many  who 
had  hitherto  followed  (he  movement,  and  who,  now  in  their  per- 
plexity, might  be  tempted  to  follow  their  leader's  example,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  Ihe  church  against 
what  he  held  to  be  the  encroachments  of  the  state,  as  seen  in 
such  acts  as  the  Corham  judgment,  and  the  decision  on  Essays 
end  Raitm.  In  all  the  ecclesiastical  contests  of  the  twenty 
years  which  followed  1845,  Keble  took  a  part,  not  loud  or  obtru- 
sive, but  firm  and  resolute,  in  maintaining  those  High  Anglican 
principles  with  which  his  life  had  been  identified.  These  absorb- 
ing duties,  added  to  his  parochial  work,  left  little  time  for 
literature.  But  in  1846  he  published  (he  Lyra  Innoctnlium; 
•nd  in  1863  he  completed  a  life  of  Bishop  Wilson. 


In  the  late  autumn  of  the  latter  year,  Keble  left  Hursley  for 
the  sake  of  his  wife's  health,  and  sought  the  milder  cKmate  of 
Bournemouth.  There  he  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  from  which 
he  died  on  the  29th  of  March  1866.  He  was  buried  in  his  own 
churchyard  at  Hursley;  and  in  little  more  than  a  month  his 
wife  was  laid  by  her  husband's  side. 

Keble  also  jHiblished  A  Metrical  VertuH  ^  At  Psalter  (1839), 
Lyra  Innocentium  (1846),  and  a  volume  of  poenu  was  published  post- 
humously. But  it  is  by  the  Ckristian  Year  chat  he  won  the  car  of 
the  religious  world.  It  was  a  happy  thought  that  dictated  the  plan 
of  the  book,  to  furnish  a  meditative  religious  lyric  for  each  Sunday  of 
the  year,  and  (or  each  saint 's  day  and  festival  of  the  English  Church. 
The  subject  of  each  poem  is  genemlly  suggested  by  some  part  of  the 
lessons  or  the  gospel  or  the  epistle  for  the  day.  One  thing  which 
gives  these  poems  their  strangely  unique  power  is  the  sentiment  to 
which  they  appeal,  and  the  saintly  character  of  the  poel  who  makes 
the  ap[x;a!,  illumining  more  or  less  every  poem. 

The  intimacy  with  the  Bible  which  is  manifest  in  the  pases  of 
the  Christian  Year;  and  the  unobtrusive  felicity  with  which  Biblical 
sentiments  and  language  are  introduced  have  done  much  to  endear 
these  poems  to  all  Bible  readers.  "  The  exactness  of  the  deserip. 
tionsof.Palestine,  which  Kcble  had  never  visited,  have  been  noted, 
and  verified  on  the  spot,"  by  Dean  Stanley.  He  points  10  features 
of  the  lake  of  Ccnncsarcth,  which  were  first  touched  in  the  ChriS' 
tian  Year ;  and  he  observes  that  throughout  the  book  "the  Biblical 
scenery  is  treated  graphically  as  noal  scenery,  and  the  Biblical  history 
and  poetry  as  reaf  history  and  poetry;."  • 

As  to  its  style,  the  Christian  Year  is  calm  and  grave  in  tone,  and 
subdued  in  colour,  as  beseems  its  subjects  and  sentiments.  Tl.e 
contemporary  poets  whom  Kcble  most  admired  were  Scott,  Words- 
worth and  Southcy;  and  of  their  influence  traces  are  visible  in  his 
diction.  Yet  he  has  a  style  of  language  and  a  cadence  of  his  own, 
which  steal  into  the  heart  with  strangely  soothing  power.  Some  of 
the  poems  arc  faultless,  after  their  kind,  flowing  from  the  first  stage 
to  the  last,  lucid  in  thought,  vivid  in  diction,  harmonious  in  their 
pensive  melody.  In  others  there  are  imperfections  in  rhythm, 
conventionalities  of  language,  obscurities  or  over-subtletics  of 
thought,  which  mar  the  reader's  enjoyment.  Yet  even  the  most 
defective  poems  commonly  have,  at  least,  a  single  verse,  expressing 
some  profound  thought  or  tender  shade  of  feeling,  for  which  the 
sympathetic  reader  willingly  pardons  artistic  imperfections  in.  the 
rest. 

Kcble's  life  was  written  by  his  lifelong  friend  Mr  Justice  J.  T. 
ColcridRe.  The  folloiving  is  a  complete  list  of  his  writings: — 
I.  Works  published  in  Kcblc's  lifetime:  Christian  Year  (18J7); 
Psalter  (1839);  Praelectienes  Academicae  (1844);  Lyra  Innocentium 

^1846);  Sermtnu  Academical  (1848);  Arpinent  aiainil  Repeal  cf 
farriage  Law,  and  Sequel  (1857):  Euckarislical  Adoration  (1857); 
Lije  oj  Bishop  Wilson  (1 863):  Srrmons  Occasional  and  Parochial 
(1867).  a.  Posthumous  publications:  Village  Sermons  on  the 
Baptismal  Service  (1868);  Miscellaneous  Poems  (1869);  Letters  of 
Spiritual  CaunsH  (1870^:  5rrifi0R5  for  ike  Ctiristian  Year,  fire,  (if 
vols.,  s97S-iSSo);Occasionai  Papersand Reviews  ii&7Y);StudiaSa£ra 
(1877);  Oudines  of  Instruction  or  Meditation  (1880). 

KSCSKElrtr,  a  town  of  Hungary,  tn  the  county  of  Pcst- 
Pilis-Solt-Kiskun,  65  m.  S.S.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1900),  56,786.  KecskemCl  is  a  poorly  buili  and  straggling  (own, 
situated  in  the  extensive  Kecskemet  plain.  It  contains  monas- 
teries belonging  to  the  Piarist  and  Franciscan  orders,  a  Catholic 
(founded  in  1714),  a  Calvinislic  and  a  Lutheran  school.  The 
manufacture  of  soap  and  leather  are  the  principal  Industries. 
Besides  the  raising  of  cereals,  fruit  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  surrounding  district;  its  apples  and  apricots  are  largely 
exported,  large  quantities  of  wine  ai«  produced,  and  cattle- 
rearing  constitutes  another  great  source  of  revenue.  KecskemA 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Hungarian  dramatist  J6zsef  Katona 
(i  792-1830),  author  of  the  historical  drama,  Bink-BiH 
(1815). 

KEDDAH  (from  Hindu  Khtdm,  (o  chase),  the  term  used 
in  India  for  the  enclosure  constructed  lo  e;itrap  elephants. 
In  Ceylon  the  word  employed  in  the  same  meaning  is  corral. 

KEIXiEREE  (Hindostani,  khichrs),  an  Indian  dish,  composed 
ofboiled  riccandvarioushighly-flavouredlngredienls.  Kedgeree 
is  of  two  kinds,  white  and  yellow.  The  white  is  Made  with 
grain,  onions,  ghee  (clarified  butter),  cloves,  pepper  and  salt. 
Yellow  kedgeree  includes  eggs,  and  Is  coloured  by  turmeric. 
Kedgeree  is  a  favourite  and  universal  dish  in  India,  among  the 
poorer  classes  it  is  frequently  made  of  rice  and  pulse  only,  or 
rice  and  beans.  In  European  cookery  kedgeree  is  a  similar  disb 
usually  made  with  fish. 
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KBBI*  the  bottom  timber  or  combination  of  plates  of  a  ship 
or  boat,  extending  longitudinally  from  bow  to  stem,  and  sup- 
porting the  framework  (sec  Ship-building).  The  origin  of  the 
word  has  been  obscured  by  confusion  of  two  words,  the  Old 
Norwegian  t^ole  (cf.  Swedish  k6t)  and  a  Dutch  and  German  kid. 
The  first  had  the  meaning  of  the  English  "  keel,"  the  other  of 
ship,  boat.  The  modern  usage  in  Dutch  and  German  has 
approximated  to  the  English.  The  word  kid  is  represented  in 
old  English  by  clel,  a  word  applied  to  the  long  war  galleys  of 
the  Vikings,  in  which  sense  "  keel  "  or  "  keele  "  is  still  used  by 
archaeologisls.  On  the  Tyne  "  keel  "  is  the  name  given  to  a 
flat-bottomed  vessel  used  to  carry  coals  to  the  coUicn.  There 
is  another  word  "  keel, "  meaning  to  cool,  familiar  in  Shakespeare 
(Love's  Labour  Lost,  v.  ii.  930),  "  while  greasy  Joan  doth  keel 
the  pot,"  i.«.  preventa  a  pot  from  boiling  over  by  pouring  in 
cold  water,  &c.,  stirring  or  skimming.  This  is  from  the  Old 
English  dlan,  to  cool,  a  common  Teutonic  word,  ct  Geiman 
ielilcn. 

KEELET,  HART  ANNE  (1806-1899),  English  actress,  was  bom 
at  Ipswichonthe  32nd of  November  1805  or  x8o6.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Goward,  her  father  being  a  brazier  and  tinman.  After 
some  experience  in  the  provinces,  she  first  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  London  on  the  :nd  of  July  1835,  in  the  opera  Rosirm.  It  was 
not  long  before  she  gave  up  "  singing  parts  "  in  favour  of  the 
drama  proper,  where  her  powers  of  character-acting  could  have 
scope.  In  June  1829  she  married  Robert  Keeley  (179371869), 
an  admirable  comedian,  with  whom  she  had  often  appeared. 
Between  1832  and  184a  they  acted  at  Covent  Garden,  at  the 
Adelphi  with  Buckstonc,  at  the  Olympic  with  Charles  Mathews, 
andat  Drury  Lane  with  Macready.  In  1836  they  visited  America. 
In  1838  she  made  bcr  first  great  success  as  Nydia,  the  blind  girl, 
in  a  dramatized  version  of  Bulwer  Lytton's  Tkt  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,  and  followed  this  with  an  equally  striking  impersona- 
tion of  Smike  in  Niclulas  Nictlcby.  In  1839  came  her  decisive 
triumph  with  her  picturesque  and  spirited  acting  as  the  hero  of  a 
play  founded  upon  Harrison  Ainsworth's  Jack  Sheppard.  So 
dangerous  was  considered  the  popularity  of  the  play,  with  its 
glorification  of  the  prison-breaking  felon,  that  the  lord  chamber- 
lain ultimately  forbade  the  performance  of  any  piece  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  perhaps  mainly  as  Jack  Sheppard  that  Mis  Keeley 
lived  in  the  memory  of  playgoers,  despite  her  long  subsequent 
career  in  plays  more  worthy  of  her  remarkable  gifts.  Under 
Macready's  management  she  phyed  Nerissa  in  Tkc  Uerckanl 
cj  Venice^  and  Audrey  in  As  You  Like  II,  She  managed  the 
Lyceum  with  her  husband  from  1844  to  1847;  acted  with  Webster 
and  Kean  at  the  Haymarket;  returned  for  five  years  to  the 
Adelphi;  and  made  her  last  regular  public  appearance  at  the 
Lyceum  in  1859.  A  public  reception  was  given  her  at  this 
theatre  on  her  90th  birthday.  She  died  on  the  1 3th  of  March 
1899. 

:  See  Walter  Goodman,  The  Kedtys  on  Ike  Slate  and  off  (London, 
1895). 

'    KEEUNO  ISLANDS  (often  called  Cocos  and  Cocos-Keeuko 

Islands),  a  group  of  coral  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between 
ja°  4'  and  12"  13'  S,,  and  96*  49'-57'  E.,  but  including  a  smaller 
Island  in  1 1°  50'  N.  and  96°  50'  E.  The  group  furnished  Charles 
Darwin  with  the  typical  example  of  an  atoll  or  lagoon  island. 
There  are  altogether  twenty-three  small  islands,  9}  m.  being  the 
greatest  width  of  the  whole  atoU.  The  lagoon  is  very  shallow 
and  the  passages  between  many  of  the  islands  arc  fordable  on 
foot.  An  opening  on  the  northern  side  of  the  reef  permits  the 
entrance  of  vessels  into  the  northern  part  of  the  lagoon,  which 
forms  a  good  harbour  known  as  Port  Refuge  or  Port  Albion.  The 
coco-nut  (as  the  name  Cocos  Islands  indicates)  is  the  character- 
istic product  and  is  cultivated  on  all  the  islands.  The  flora  is 
scanty  in  species.  One  of  the  commonest  living  creatures  is  a 
monstrous  crab  which  lives  on  the  coco-nuts;  and  in  some  places 
also  there  are  great  colonics  of  the  pomegranate  crab.  The  group 
was  visited  by  Dr  H.  0.  Forbes  in  1878,  and  later,  at  the  expense 
ol  Sir  John  Murray,  by  Dr  Cuppy,  Mr  Ridley  and  Df  Andrews. 
The  object  of  their  visits  was  the  investigation  of  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  alolf,  more  espedally  of  the  formation  of  the  coral 


reefs.  DrGuppy wasfortunateinteachingNocthKcelinflslaiid, 
where  a  landing  is  only  possible  during  the  caln^esl  weather. 
The  island  he  found  to  be  about  a  mile  long,  with  a  shaUow 
enclosed  lagoon,  less  than  3  ft.  deep  at  ordinary  low  water,  with 
a  single  opening  on  its  east  or  weather  side.  A  dense  vegetation 
of  iron-wood  (Cordia)  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  together  with 
a  forest  of  coco-nut  palms,  covets  its  siirface.  It  is  tenanted  by 
myriads  of  sea-fowl,  frigate-birds,  boobies,  and  terns  (.Gygie 
Candida),  which  find  here  an  excellent  nesting-place,  for  the 
island  is  uninhabited,  and  is  visited  only  once  or  twice  a  year. 
The  excrement  from  this  large  colony  has  changed  the  carbonate 
of  lime  in  the  soil  and  the  coral  nodules  on  the  surface  into 
phosphates,  to  the  extent  in  some  cases  of  60-70%,  thus  forming 
a  valuable  deposit,  beneficial  to  the  vegetation  of  the  island 
itself  and  promising  commercial  value.  The  lagoon  is  slowly 
filling  up  and  becoming  cultivable  land,  but  the  rate  of  recovery 
from  the  sea  has  been  specially  marked  since  the  eruption  of 
Krakatoa,  the  pumice  from  which  was  washed  on  to  it  in 
enormous  quantity,  so  that  the  lagoon  advanced  its  shores 
from  30  to  30  yards.  Forbes's  and  Guppy's  investigations  go 
to  show  that,  contrary  to  Darwin's  belief,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  upheaval  or  of  subsidence  in  either  of  the  Keeling  groups.     I 

Tiie  atoll  has  an  exceedingly  healthy  climate,  and  might  well 
be  used  as  a  sanatorium  for  phthisical  patients,  the  temperature 
never  reaching  extremes.  The  highest  annual  reading  of  the 
thermometer  hardly  ever  exceeds  89°  F.  or  falls  beneath  70*. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  78-5°  F.,  and  as  the  rainfaU 
rarely  exceeds  40  in.  the  atmosphere  never  becomes  unpleasantly 
moist.  The  south-east  trade  blows  almost  ceaselessly  for  ten 
months  of  the  year.  Terrific  storms  sometimes  break  over  the 
island;  and  it  has  been  more  than  once  visited  by  earthquakes. 
A  profitable  trade  b  done  in  coco-nuts,  but  there  are  few  other 
exports.  The  imports  are  almost  entirely  foodstuffs  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  inhabitants,  who  form  a  patriarchal  colony 
under  a  private  proprietor. 

The  islands  were  discovered  in  1609  by  Captain  William  Keding 
on  his  voyage  from  Batavia  to  the  Cape.  In  1833  Alexander 
Hare,  an  English  adventurer,  settled  on  the  soutliemmost  island 
with  a  number  of  slaves.  Some  two  or  three  years  after,  a 
Scotchman,  J.  Ross,  who  had  commanded  a  brig  during  the 
English  occupation  of  Java,  settled  with  his  family  (who  continued 
in  the  ownership)  on  Direction  Island,  and  his  Uttle  colony 
was  soon  strengthened  by  Hare's  runaway  slaves.  The  Dutch 
Government  had  in  an  informal  way  claimed  the  possession  of  the 
islands  since  1829;  but  they  refused  to  allow  Ross  to  hoist  the 
Dutch  flag,  and  accordingly  the  group  was  taken  under  British 
protection  in  1856.  In  1878  it  was  attached  to  the  government 
of  Ceylon,  and  in  1883  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  governor 
of  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  ownership  and  superintendency 
continued  in  the  Ross  family,  of  whom  George  Qunief  Ross 
died  in  1910,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sydney. 

Sec  C  Darwin,  Journal  of  tke  Voyage  «/  Ike  "  BeatU,"  and  CecU- 
cat  Observtttiens  on  Coral  Reefs ;  also  Henry  O.  Forbes,  A  Natnrnli  ' 
'anderingsin  tkeEasten  Arckipetafo  (London,  X884);  H.  B.  Gup 


rical  Observaliens  on  Coral  Reefs ;  also  Henry  O.  Forbes,  A  NalnrBlisl's 

Wanderings  in  tkeEasten  Arckipetago  (London,  X884);  H.  B.  Cuppy, 

The  Cocoa-Keeling  Itlvida,"  ScottiskGeograpkical Masaeine  (voL  v.. 


1889). 

REEL-HOUtDINO,  in  architecture,  a  round  on  which  there  is 
a  small  fillet,  somewhat  like  the  keel  oT  a  ship.  It  is  common  in 
the  Early  English  and  Decorated  styles. 

KEENE,  CHARLES  SAKOEL  (rS23-i8Qr),  English  black-and- 
white  artist,  the  son  of  Samuel  Browne  Keene,  a  solicitor,  v^s 
bom  at  Homsey  on  the  loth  of  August  1823.  Educated  at  the 
Ipswich  Grammar  School  until  his  sixteenth  year,  he  early  showed 
artistic  leanings.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  was 
articled  to  a  London  solicitor,  but,  the  occupation  proving  uncon- 
genial, he  was  removed  to  the  office  of  an  architect,  Mr  Pilkini;- 
ton.  His  spare  time  was  now  spent  in  drawing  historical  and 
nautical  subjects  in  water-colour.  For  these  trifles  his  mother, 
to  whose  energy  and  common  sense  he  was  greatly  indebted,  so€Ki 
found  a  purchaser,  through  whom  he  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Whympen,  the  wood-engravers.  This  led  to  his  being 
bound  to  them  as  apprentice  for  five  yean.    Hb  earliest  knnni 
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dcdgn  Is  the  frontispiece,  signed  "  Chu.  Kecne,"  to  Tke  Aitm- 
tnu  tf  Dick  BMkoo  in  Search  of  hit  Uncle,  &c.  (Dartoo  &  Co., 
i94>).  His  term  of  apprenticeship  over,  he  liired  as  studio  an 
attic  in  tlie  block  of  buildings  standing,  up  to  1900,  Isetween  tlia 
Strand  and  Holywell  Street,  and  vas  soon  haid  at  work  for  the 
lUustratti  London  Nttu.  At  this  time  he  was  a  member  of  the 
"  Artists' Society  "  in  Clipstone  Street,  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Langham  studios.  In  December  1851  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Punch  and,  after  nine  years  of  steady  work,  was  called 
to  a  seat  at  the  famous  table.  It  was  during  this  period  of  pro- 
bation that  he  first  gave  evidence  of  those  transcendent  quslities 
which  make  his  work  at  once  the  joy  and  despair  of  his  brother 
craftsmen.  On  the  starting  of  Once  a  Wed,  in  1859,  Keene's 
services  were  requisitioned,  his  most  notable  aeiies  in  this 
periodical  being  the  illustrations  to  Charles  Reade's  A  Coed 
fifUtafterwardsrechristencd  TkeCloisler  and  ike  Hearth)  and  to 
George  Meredith's  fnuiKornajtsn.  There  isa  quality  of  conven- 
tionality in  the  earlier  of  these  which  completely  disappears  in 
the  later.  In  1858  Keene,  who  was  endowed  with  a  fine  voice 
and  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  old-fashioned  music,  Joined 
the  "  Jermyn  Band,"  afterwards  better  known  as  the  "  Moray 
Minstrels."  He  was  also  for  many  years  a  member  of  Leslie's 
Choir,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  the  Catch,  Glee  and  Canon 
Club,  and  the  Bach  Choir.  He  was  also  an  industrious  performer 
on  the  bagpipes,  of  which  instrument  he  brought  together  a  con- 
siderable collection  of  spedniens.  About  1863  the  Arts  Club  in 
Hanover  Square  was  started,  with  Keene  as  one  of  the  original 
membcra.  In  1864  John  Leech  died,  and  Keene's  work  in  Punch 
thenceforward  found  wider  opportunities.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  greatest  of  all  modem  artists  of  his  cIass,Meiuel,dIscovcred 
Keene's  existence,  and  became  a  subscriber  to  Punch  solely  for 
the  sake  of  enjoying  week  by  week  the  work  of  his  brother  crafts- 
man. In  1871  Keene,  who,  though  fully  possessed  of  the  humor- 
ous sense,  was  not  within  measurable  distance  of  Leech  as  a  jester, 
and  whose  drawings  were  consequently  not  sufficiently  "  funny  " 
to  appeal  to  the  laughter-loving  public,  was  fortunate  enough 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  llr  Joseph  Crawhall,  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  jotting  down  any  humorous 
incidents  he  might  hear  of  or  observe,  illustrating  them  at  leisure 
for  his  own  amusement.  These  were  placed  unreservedly  at 
Keene's  disposal,  and  to  their  inspiration  we  owe  at  least  350  of 
his  most  successful  drawings  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  con- 
nexion with  Punch.  A  list  of  more  than  300  of  these  subjects  Is 
given  at  the  end  of  Tke  Life  and  Letleri  of  Ckarla  Kecne  of 
"  Punch."  In  1879  Keene  removed  to  339  King's  Road,  Chelsea, 
which  he  occupied  until  his  last  illness,  walking  daily  to  and  from 
his  house,  n>  Hammersmith  Road.  In  1881  a  volume  of  his 
Punch  drawings  was  published  by  Messrs  Bradbury  &  Agnew, 
with  the  title  Our  People.  In  1883  Ketne,  who  had  hitherto  been 
a  strong  man,  developed  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  and  rheumatism. 
By  1889  these  had  increased  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  acute  suffering  borne  with  the 
greatest  courage.  He  died  unmarried,  afttr  a  singularly  un- 
eventful life,  on  the  4th  of  January  1891,  and  his  body  lies  in 
Hammersmith  cemetery, 

">  Keene,  who  never  had  any  regular  art  training,  wu  enentianv 
an  artistj'  artist.  He  holds  the  foremost  place  amongst  English 
craftsmen  in  black  and  white,  though  his  work  has  never  been  appre- 
ciated at  its  real  value  by  the  general  public.  No  doubt  the  main 
reason  for^thia  lack  of  public  recognition  was  his  unconventionaUtv. 
He  drew  his  models  exactly  as  he  saw  them,  not  aa  he  knew  the  world, 
wanted  to  see  them.  Me  found  enough  beauty  and  romance  in  all 
Chat  was  around  him,  and,  in  his  Punch  work,  enough  subtle  humour 
in  nature  seiaed  at  her  most  humorDus  moments  to  satisfy  him.  H« 
never  required  his  niodels  to  grin  through  a  hone  collar,  as  Gillrmy 
did,  or  to  put  on  their  company  manners,  aa  was  du  Maurior's  wont. 
But  Keene  was  not  only  a  brilliant  worker  in  pen  and  ink.  As  an 
etcher  he  has  also  to  be  reckoned  with,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
his  plates  numbered  not  more  than  fifty  at  the  outside.  Impres- 
sions of  them  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  hardly  half  a  dozen  of  the 
plates  are  now  known  to  be  in  existence.  He  himself  regarded  them 
only  as  experiments  in  a  difhcutt  but  fascinating  medium.  But 
in  tne  opinion  of  the  expert  they  suffice  to  pbce  him  among  the  best 
etchers  of  the  loth  century.  Apart  from  the  etched  frontispieces 
to  aome  o(  the  Pumch  pocmt-books,  only  three,  and  these  oy  ao 


ncana  the  best,  have  been  pnhliAed.  Wfiting  in  L'jirfute  for  May 
1891  of  a  few  which  ha  ha^  .seen,  Braoquemood  says:  "  By  the 
freedom,  th^  largeness  of  their  drawing  aad  execution,  these  plates 
must  be  classed  amongst  modem  etchings  of  the  first  rank."  A  few 
impresHons  are  In  the  British  Museum,  but  in  tke  main  they  were 
gives  away  to  friends  and  lie  bidden  in  tlie  alboms  of  the  coAectnr. 
AUTBOUTU1.--G.  &  Layard,  Life  and  Utltee  of  Charlet  Keeu*  ef 
"  Punch  ":  TU  Work  of  Oarles  Keene,  with  an  iotioduaion  aiid 
notes  by  Joseph  Pennell,  and  a  bibliography  by  W.  H.  Cheason; 
M.  H.  Spielmann,  TV  History  of'  Punch  •';  M.  Charpentier,  La  Vie 
ilodeme.  No.  14  (1880)1  M.  H.  Spielmann,  Afa(aaiwe/>4r<  (March 
1891);  M.  Bracquemond,  L'ArtuU  (May  1891);  C.  S,  layard, 
Saibner'i  (April  189a) :  Joseph  Pennell,  Century  (OcL  1897) ;  Ceorse 
du  Maurier,  Uarper'e  (March  1898).  (6.  S.  L.) 

KEENB,  LAinU  (c.  1810-1873),"  Anglo-American  actress 
and  manager,  whose  real  name  was  Maiy  Moss,  was  born  in 
England.  In  1851,  in  London,  she  was  playing  Pauline  in  Tkt 
Lady  of  Lyont.  She  made  hei  first  appearance  in  New  York 
on  the  3oth  of  September  1851,  on  her  way  to  Australia.  She 
returned  in  1855  and  tin  1863  managed  Laura  Keene's  theatre, 
in  which  was  produced,  in  1858,  Our  American  Ctmin.  It  wa* 
her  company  that  was  playing  at  Ford's  theatre,  Washington, 
on  the  night  of  Lincoln's  assassination.  Miss  Keene  was  a 
successful  melodramatic  actress,  and  an  admirable  manager. 
She  died  at  Montdair,  New  Jersey,  on  the  4th  of  November 

1873-  ;    ■ 

See  John  Creahan's  Life  of  Laun  Ketne  (1897}. 

KSBNB,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Cheshire  county.  New 
Hampshire,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Ashoelot  river,  about  45  m.  S.W.  o{ 
Concord,  Ii.IL,  and  about  91  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston.  Pop, 
(1900),  916s,  of  whom  ias5  weia  foRlcn-bocn;  (1910  census)/ 
10,068.  Area,  36-5  .sq.ni.  It  is  served  by  the  Boston  & 
Maine  railroad  aad  by  the  Fitchbutg  .railroad  (leased  by  the 
Boston  &  Maine).  The  site  is  level,  but  is  surrounded  by 
ranges  of  lofty  hills— Moiudnock  Mountain  is  about  10  m.  S.E. 
Most  of  the  streets  are  pleasantly  shaded.  There  ate  three 
parks,  with  a  total  area  of  about  1x9  acres;  and  in  Central 
Square  stands  a  soldiers'  aad  sailon'  monument  designed  by 
Martin  Milmore  and  erected  in  1871.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  city  hall,  the  county  buildings  and  the  dty  hospital 
The  Public  Librairy  had  in  1908  about  16,300  volumes.  Thet* 
•re  repair  shops  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  here,  and 
manufactmti  of  boots  and  ahoes,  woollen  goods,  furniture 
(especially  chain),  pottery,  Ac.  The  value  of  the  factory 
product  in  1905  was  $2,690,967.  The  site  of  Keane  was  one  of 
the  Massachusetts  grants  made  in  1733,  but  Canadian  Indians 
made  it  untenable  and  it  was  abandoned  fiom  1746  until  17S0. 
In  r7S3  it  was  incorporated  and  wu  named  Keene,  in  honour 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Keene  (1697-1757),  tlx  English  diplomatist, 
who  as  agent  for  the  South  Sea  Company  and  Minister  in 
Madrid,  and  aa  responsible  for  the  commerkal  treaty  between 
England  and  Spain  m  1750,  was  in  high  reputation  at  the  time- 
it  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1874. 

KEEP,  ROBERT  PORTER  (1844-1904),  American  scholar, 
wat  bom  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  on  the  s6th  of  Aptil  1844. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1S65,  was  instructor  then  for  two 
years,  was  United  States  consul  at  the  Piraeus  in  Greece  in 
1869-187 1,  Uught  Greek  in  Willistoo  Seminary,  Easthampton, 
Massachusetts,  in  i876-i88s,and  wat  principal  of  Norwich  Free 
Academy,  Norwich,  Conn.,  from  1885  to  1903,  the  school 
owing  its  proapcritjr  to  him  hardly  less  than  to  iu  founders.  In 
1903  be  took  charge  of  Hiss  Porter's  school  for  girls  at  Farming- 
ton,  Conn.,  founded  in  1844  and  long  controlled  by  hia  aunt, 
Sarah  Porter. .  He  died  in  Farmington  on  the  jrd  of  June 
1904. 

KEEP  (coRCspooding  to  the  French  dtigon),  in  architecture 
the  Inmost  and  strongest  part  of  s  medieval  castle,  answering 
to  the  citadel  of  modem  times.  The  arrangement  is  said  to 
have  originated  with  Gundulf,  bishop  of  Rochester  (d.  1108), 
architect  of  the  White  Tower,  The  Norman  keep  is  generally 
a  very  massive  square  tower.  There  is  generally  a  well  in  a 
medieval  keep,  ingeniously  concealed  in  tlie  thickness  of  a  wall 
or  in  a  pillar.  Tke  most  celebrated  keeps  of  Norman  times  in 
England  are  the  Whits  Tower  in  London,  tlwae  at  Rochester 
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Anindel  and  Neveaitle,  Castle  Hedlnghani,  &c.  When  the 
keep  was  circular,  as  at  Conisborough  and  Windsor,  it  was 
called  a  "shell-keep"  (see  Castle).  The  verb  "to  keep," 
(rom  which  the  noun  with  its  particular  meaning  here  treated 
was  formed,  appears  in  O.E.  as  eifOH,  of  which  the  deriva- 
tion b  unknown,  no  words  related  to  it  are  found  in  cognate 
languages.  The  earliest  meaning  Ic.  looo)  appears  to  have 
bwn  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize,  from  which  its  commoD  uses  of 
to  guard,  observe,  retain  possession  of,  have  developed. 

KBEWATIN.  a  district  of  Canada,  bounded  E.  by  Committee 
Bay,  Fox  Channel,  and  Hudson  and  James  bays,  S.  and  S.W.  by 
the  Albany  and  English  rivers,  Manitoba,  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 
Nelson  river,  W.  by  the  looth  meridian,  and  N.  by  Simpson  and 
Sae  straits  and  gulf  and  peninsula  of  Boothia;  thus  includmg 
an  area  of  445,000  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  in  general  barren  and 
rocky,  studded  with  innumerable  lakes  with  intervening  eleva- 
tions, forest-clad  below  60°  N  ,  but  usually  bare  or  covered 
.with  moss  or  lichens,  forming  the  so-called  "  barren  lands  "  of 
the  north.  With  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  Silurian  and 
Devonian  rocks,  40  to  80  m.  wide,  extending  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Severn  river  to  the  Churchill,  and  several  isolated  areas  of 
Cambrian  and  Huronian,  the  district  is  occupied  by  Laurentian 
rocks  The  principal  river  is  the  Nelson,  which,  with  its  great 
tributary,  the  Saskatchewan,  is  1450  m.  long;  other  tributaries 
are  the  Berens,  English,  Winnipeg,  Red  and  Assiniboine.  The 
Hayes,  Severn  and  Winisk  also  flow  from  the  south-west  into 
Hudson  Bay,  and  the  Ekwan,  Attawapiskat  and  Albany,  500  m. 
long,  into  James  Bay.  ^he  Churchill,  925  m.,  Thiewliaza, 
Ilaguse,  and  Ferguson  rivets  discharge  into  Hudson  Bay  on  the 
west  side;  the  Kazan,  500  m.,  and  Dubawnt,  660  m.,  into 
Chesterfield  Inlet;  and  Back's  river,  rising  near  Aylmer  Lake, 
flows  north-eastwards  560  m.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  principal 
lakes  are  St  Joseph  and  Seul  on  the  southern  boundary;  north- 
em  part  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  710  ft.  above  the  sea,  Island; 
South  Indian;  Etawncy,  Kueltin;  Yathkyed,  at  an  altitude 
of  300  ft.,  Magusc,  Kaminuriak,  Baker,  30  ft.,  Aberdeen, 
130  ft.;  and  Garry.  The  principal  islands  are  Southampton, 
area  17,800  sq.  m..  Marble  Island,  the  usual  wmtering  place 
for  whaling  vessels;  and  Bell  and  Coats  Islands,  in  Hudson 
Bay;  and  Akimiski,  in  James  Bay. 

A  few  small  communities  at  the  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  constitute  practically  the  whole  of  the  white  popula- 
tion. In  1S97  there  were  853  Indians  in  the  Churchill  and  Nelson 
rivers  district,  but  no  figures  are  available  for  the  district  as  a 
whole.  The  principal  posts  in  Keewalin  are  Norway  House, 
Bear  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipeg;  Oxford  House,  on  the  kke 
of  the  same  name,  York  Factory,  at  the  mouth  of  Hayes  river; 
and  Forts  Severn  and  Churchill,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Severn 
and  Churchill  rivers  respectively.  In  1905  the  district  of 
Keewatin  was  included  in  the  North-West  Territories  and  the 
whole  placed  under  an  administrator  or  acting  governor.  The 
derivation  of  the  name  is  from  the  Cree — the  "  north  wind." 

KEF,  more  correctly  El-Kef  (the  Rock),  a  town  of  Tunisia, 
i>S  m.  by  rail  S.S.W  of  the  capital,  and  75  m.  S.E.  of  Bona 
in  Algeria.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  colony  of  Sicca 
Veneria,  and  is  built  on  the  steep  slope  of  a  rock  in  a  moun- 
tainous region  through  which  flows  the  Mcllcgue,  an  affluent  of 
the  Mcjerda.  Situated  at  the  intersection  of  main  routes  from 
the  west  and  south,  Kef  occupies  a  position  of  strategic  import- 
ance. Though  distant  some  as  m.  from  the  Algerian  frontier 
it  was  practically  a  border  post,  and  its  walls  and  citadel  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  defence  by  the  Tunisians.  The  town  with  its 
half-dozen  mosques  and  tortuous,  dirty  streets,  is  still  partly 
walled.  The  soifthem  part  of  the  wall  has  however  been 
destroyed  by  the  French,  and  the  remainder  is  being  left  to 
decay.  Beyond  the  part  of  the  wall  destroyed  is  the  French 
quarter.  The  kastch,  or  citadel,  occupies  a  rocky  eminence 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  It  was  built,  or  rebuilt,  by  the 
Turks,  the  material  being  Roman.  It  has  been  restored  by 
the  French,  who  maintain  a  garrison  bcie. 

The  Roman  remains  include  fragments  of  a  large  temple 
dedicated  to  Hercules,  and  of  the  baths.    The  ancient  dstcms 


remain,  but  are  empty,  being  used  as  part  of  the  barracks.  Ihe 
town  is  however  supplied  by  water  from  the  same  spring  which 
filled  the  cisterns.  The  Christian  cemetery  is  on  the  site  of  s 
basilica.  There  are  ruins  of  another  Christian  basilica,  excavated 
by  the  French,  the  apse  being  intact  and  the  narthex  serving  <s  a 
church.  Many  stones  with  Roman  inscriptions  are  built  isio  | 
the  walls  of  Arab  houses.  The  modem  town  is  much  smaller 
than  the  Roman  colony.  Pop.  about  6000,  iiii-i.nifnj  ^gj 
too  Europeans  (chiefly  Maltese). 

The  Roman  colony  of  Sicca  Veneria  appears  from  the  ehaiacter 
of  its  wonhipof  Venus (Val.  Max.  ii.  6.i  lOto  have  been  a  i>boeiiiciu 
settlement.  It  was  afterwards  a  Numidian  stronghold,  and  under 
the  Caesars  became  a  fashionable  residential  dty  and  one  of  ttie 
chief  centres  of  Christianity  in  North  Africa.  The  Christian  apolo- 
gist Amobius  the  Elder  lived  here. 

See  H.  Baith,  Du  KislcrUinier  det  iliiulmam  (1840):  Corpu 
Imenpl.  lat.,  vol.  viii. ;  Sombrun  in  Bull,  dt  la  socdt  (tot.  it  Baritau 
(1878).  Also  Cardinal  Newman's  CttUisla:  a  SkeUi.  of  lit  Tkiri 
Century  C1856),  for  a  "  reconstruction  "  of  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
early  Christians  and  their  oppressors. 

KBHL,  a  town  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Strassburg,  with  which  it  is  connecteil 
by  a  railway  bridge  and  a  bridge  of  boats.  Pop.  4000.  It  has 
a  considerable  river  trade  in  timber,  tobacco  and  coal,  which  has 
been  developed  by  the  formation  ai  a  harbour  with  two  basins. 
The  chief  importance  of  Kehl  is  its  coimexion  with  the  miiila^ 
defence  of  Strassburg,  to  the  strategic  area  of  which  it  belongs.  It 
is  encircled  by  the  strong  foru  Bosc,  Blumenthal  and  Kirchbach 
of  that  system.  In  1678  Kehl  was  taken  from  the  imperialists  by' 
the  French,  and  in  16S3  a  new  fortress,  built  by  Vauban,  was 
begun.  In  1(97  it  was  restored  to  the  Empire  and  was  given  to 
Baden,  but  in  1703  and  again  in  1733  it  was  taken  by  the  French, 
who  did  not  however  retain  it  for  very  long.  In  1793  the  French 
again  took  the  town,  which  was  retaken  by  the  Austtians  and 
was  restored  to  Baden  in  1S03.  In  1808  the  French,  again  in 
possession,  restored  the  fortifications,  but  these  were  dismantled 
in  181S,  when  Kehl  was  again  restored  to  Baden.  In  August 
1870,  during  the  Franco-German  War,  the  French  shelled  the 
defenceless  town. 

KEIGHLEY  (locally  Keitbley),  a  municipal  borough  in 
the  Keighlcy  parliamentary  division  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  England,  17  m.  W.N.W.  of  Leeds,  on  branches  of 
the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  railways.  Pop.  (1901),  41 ,564. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  deep  valley  near  tile  junction  ol 
the  Worth  with  the  Aire.  A  canal  between  Liverpool  and  Hull 
affords  it  water  communication  with  both  west  and  east  coasts 
The  principal  buildings  arc  the  parish  church  of  St  Andre* 
(dating  from  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  modernized  in  1710,  rebuilt 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower  in  1805,  and  again  rebuilt  in 
187$),  and  the  handsome  Gothic  mechanics'  institute  and 
technical  school  (1870).  A  grammar  school  was  founded  in 
1713,  the  operations  of  which  have  been  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  a  trade  school  (1871)  for  boys,  and  a  grammar  school 
for  girls.  The  principal  industries  are  manufactures  of  wooUcn 
goods,  spinning,  sewing  and  washing  machines,  and  tools.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  1883,  and  the  corporation  consists 
of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  t8  councillors. 

KEI  ISLANDS  \Ke,  Key,  Kit,  &c.;  native,  Ewab],  a  group 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  in  the  residency  of  Amboyna,  between 
S"  and  6°  ^  S.  and  131*  50'  and  133*  15*  E.,  and  consisting  of 
four  parts:  Nuhu-Iut  or  Great  Kci,  Roa  or  Little  Kei,  the 
Tayanda,  and  the  Kur  group.  Great  Kci  differs  physically  in 
every  respect  from  the  other  groups.  It  is  of  Tertiary  foraii- 
tion  (Miocene),  and  has  a  chain  of  volcanic  elevations  along  the 
axis,  reaching  a  height  of  steo  ft.  Its  area  is  290  sq.  m.,  the 
total  land  area  of  the  group  being  579  sq.  m.  All  the  other 
islands  are  of  post-Tertiary  formation  and  of  level  surface.  The 
group  has  submarine  connexion,  under  relatively  shallow  sea. 
with  the  Timorlaut  group  to  the  south-west  sixl  the  chain  of 
blands  extending  north-west  towards  Ceram;  deep  water 
separates  it  on  the  east  from  the  Am  Islands  and  on  the  west 
from  the  inner  islands  of  the  Banda  Sea.  Among  the  products 
are  cooo-outs,  laco,  fish,  trepuf,  Umber,  copra,  maice.  yam 
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ind  tolMieM.  TIk  popubtion  is  about  93,000,  of  whom  14,900 
«ie  pagans,  and  8300  Mabommedaas. 

The  inhabitanta  are  of  tbTce  typea.  There  is  the  true  Kei 
lalandcr,  a  Poljnesian  by  hii  hei^t  and  black  or  btoini  wavy 
hair,  with  a  oompiexion  between  the  Papuan  black  and  the 
Malay  yellow.  Then  is  the  pure  Papuan,  who  has  been  largely 
merged  in  the  Kei  type.  Thirdly,  there  are  the  immigrant 
Malays.  These  (distinguished  by  the  use  of  a  special  language 
aad  by  the  profession  of  Mohammedanism)  are  descendants  of 
natives  of  the  Banda  islands  who  fled  eastward  before  the 
encroacbmenta  of  the  Dutch.  The  pagans  have  rude  statues  of 
deities  and  places  of  sacriiice  indicated  by  flat-topped  cairns.  The 
Kei  Islanders  are  skilful  in  carving  and  celebrated  boat-boilden. 

See  C.  M.  Kan,  "  Onse  geotraphtsche  fceoiris  der  Keij-Eilanden," 
m  TijiKkrifl  AaririjkikuHdit  Ctnotttckap  (1W7);  Martin,  "Die 
Kei-inieln  u.  ihr  VerUltniss  cur  Australiacn-AiiatiBchen  Grenzlinie,? 
Ibid,  part  vii.  0890) ;  W.  R.  van  Hoevell,  "  De  Kei-Eilandcn,"  in 
Tijdsfkr.  Bolavian.  Ctn.  (1889) ; "  Venbgen  van  de  wetenschappelijke 
opnemingen  en  onderzoekingcn  op  de  Keij-Eilanden  "  (188^1890), 
Iw  Pbnten  and  Werthcim  (1893),  with  map  and  cthnofiaphical  atlas 
«l  the  loulh-wesnm  and  Kuth-eastem  idands  by  Pfeyte;  Langcn, 
■Dit  Key-  oitr  KU-ttLstln  (Vienna,  1903). 

KBni,  KARL  THEODOR  (iSis-iSyS),  German  Protestant 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart  oa  the  17th  of  December  1825. 
His  father,  Johann  Christian  Keim,  was  headmaster  of  a  gym- 
nasium. Here  Karl  Tfaeodor  received  his  early  education,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  Stuttgart  Obcrgymnasium.  In  1843  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Tubingen,  where  he  studied  philosophy 
under  J.  F.  Reiff,  a  follower  of  Hegel,  and  Oriental  languages 
under  Heinricb  Ewald  and  Heinrich  Meier.  F.  C  Baur,  the 
leader  of  the  new  Tubingen  school,  was  lecturing  on  the  New 
Testament  and  on  the  history  of  the  church  and  of  dogma,  and 
by  him  in  particular  Kcim  was  greatly  impressed.  The  special 
bent  of  Keim's  mind  is  seen  in  his  prize  essay,  Verh^Uniis  der 
CliruUii  in  den  ertten  drei  Jakrhunderlt»  bit  Konstanlin  mm 
rimischen  Reich*  (1847).  His  first  published  work  was  Dit 
Rtfomatiott  der  Reichstadl  Vim  (1851).  In  1850  he  visited  the 
university  of  Bona,  where  he  attended  some  of  the  lectures  of 
Fricdrich  Bleek,  Richard  Rothe,  C.  M.  Amdt  and  Isaak  Domer. 
Be  taught  at  Tubingen  from  June  1851  until  i8j6,  when,  having 
become  a  pastor,  he  was  made  deacon  at  Esslingen,  WUrttcmberg. 
In  1S59  he  was  appointed  archdeacon;  but  a  few  months  later 
he  was  called  to  the  university  of  Zurich  as  professor  of  theology 
(1859-1873),  where  he  produced  his  important  works.  Before 
this  he  had  written  on  church  history  [e.g.  Sckaabiidie  Rejor- 
matioruteichickit  bit  turn  Auisburter  Xeickslat,  1855).  His 
inaugural  address  at  Zilrich  on  the  htmian  development  of  Jesus, 
Die  mcnscUiche,  EKtmctluiig  Jesu  Chrisli  (iSii),  and  his  Die 
fesckickUithe  WUrie  /era  (1864)  were  preparatory  to  his  chief 
work,  Dit  Cesckichtt  Jesu  ton  Natara  in  threr  Verktllunt  mil  dem 
Gesamlleben  seines  Velkes  (3  vols.,  1867-1873;  Eng.  trans.,  Jaus 
of  Nazareth,  and  Ike  National  Life  of  Israel,  6  vols.),  1873-188J. 
In  1S73  Keim  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Ciessen. 
This  post  be  resigned,  through  ill-health,  shortly  before  his 
death  on  the  17th  of  November  1878.  He  belonged  to  the 
"  mediation  "  school  of  theology. 

Chief  works,  besides  the  above:  ReformationiotAller  ier'Reichs- 
Stadt  Esslingen  (r86o);  Ambrositis  Btarer,drr  Sehwabische  Rrformator 
(1860);  Der  ObrrlriU  KmulanHns  d.  Cr  nm  CkrisUnlkum  (1863); 
his  sermons,  Freundtrwvrte  tur  Cemeindt  {2  vols..  1861-1863);  and 
Ctlsn^  wtkrei  Wert  (1873).  In  1881  H,  Zicgler  published  one  of 
Keim's  earliest  works,  Rom  vnd  das  Christenthum,  with  a  biographical 
•ketch.    See  also  Ziegler's  article  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Reatencykhpidie, 

KEITH,  the  name  of  an  old  Scottish  family  which  derived 
Its  name  from  the  barony  of  Keith  in  East  Lothian,  said  to  have 
been  granted  by  Malcolm  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  to  a  member 
of  the  house  for  services  against  the  Danes.  The  office  of 
great  marishal  of  Scotland,  afterwards  hereditary  in  the  Keith 
family,  may  have  been  conferred  at  the  same  time;  for  It  was 
confirmed,  together  with  possession  of  the  lands  of  Keith,  to 
Sir  Robert  Keith  by  a  charter  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  and 
appears  to  have  been  held  as  annexed  to  the  land  by  the  tenure 
of  graiid  serjeanty.  Sir  Robert  Keith  commanded  the  Scottish 
borse  at  Bannockburn,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  o(  Neville's 


Cross  in  1346.  At  tke  dose  of  th«  14th  century  Sir  Williara 
Keith,  by  exhange  of  lands  with  Lord  Lindsay,  obtained  the 
crag  of  Dunndttar  in  Kincardioeshire,  where  he  built  the  casile 
of  Dunnottar,  which  became  tlie  stronghold  of  his  descendants. 
He  died  about  1407.  In  1430  a  later  Sir  William  Keith  was 
created  Lord  Keith,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  earl  marishal, 
and  these  titles  remained  in  the  family  till  1716.  William, 
fourth  earl  marishal  (d.  1581),  was  one  of  the  guardians  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  diniiig  her  minority,  and  was  a  member  of  her 
privy  council  on  her  return  to  Scotland.  While  refraining 
front  extreme  partisanship,  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  Refor- 
matioti;  he  retired  into  private  life  at  Dunnottar  Castle  about 
1567,  thereby  gaining  the  sobriquet  "  William  of  the  Tower." 
He  was  reputed  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  Scotland.  His 
eldest  daughter  Anne  married  the  regent  Murray.  His  grand- 
son George,  sth  earl  marishal  (c  1553-1633),  was  one  of  the  most 
cultured  men  of  his  time.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  where  he  became  a  proficient  classical  scholar,  after- 
wards studying  divinity  under  Theodore  Besa  at  Geneva.  He 
was  a  firm  Protestant,  and  took  an  active  part  in  (he  affairs  of 
the  kirk.  His  high  character  and  abihties  procured  him  tha 
appointment  of  qwdal  ambassador  to  Denmark  to  arrange  the 
marriage  of  Jamet  VI.  with  the  Princess  Anne.  He  was  sub- 
sequently employed  oil  a  number  of  Important  commissions; 
but  he  preferred  literature  to  public  aSaiis,  and  about  1620  he 
retired  to  Dimnottar,  where  he  died  in  1633.  He  is  chiefly 
remembered  as  the  founder  in  1593  of  the  Marischal  College  in 
the  university  of  Aberdeen,  which  be  richly  endowed.  From  an 
uncle  he  inherited  the  title  of  Lord  Allrie  about  1S90.  William, 
7th  earl  marishal  (e.  i6i7-i66r),  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Civil  War,  being  at  first  a  leader  of  the  covenanting  party  in 
north-east  Scotland,  and  the  most  powerful  opponent  of  the 
marquess  of  Huntly.  He  co-operated  with  Montrose  in  Aber- 
deenshire and  neighbouring  counties  against  the  Gordons.  With 
Montrose  he  signed  the  Bond  of  Cumbernauld  in  August  1640, 
but  took  no  active  steps  against  the  popular  party  till  1648, 
when-  he  joined  the  duke  of  Hamilton  in  his  invasion  of  England, 
escaping  fmn  the  rout  at  Preston.  In  1650  Charles  II.  was 
entertained  by  the  marishal  at  Dunnottar;  and  in  1651  the 
Scottish  regalia  were  left  for  safe  keeping  in  his  castle.  Taken 
prisoner  in  the  same  year,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  and 
was  excluded  from  Cromwell's  Act  of  Grace.  He  was  made  s 
privy  coundilor  at  the  Restoration  and  died  in  i66t.  Sir  John 
Keith  (d.  1714),  brother  of  the  7th  earl  marishal,  waa,  at  the 
Restoration,  given  the  hereditary  office  of  knight  marishal  of 
Scotland,  and  in  1677  was  created  earl  of  Kintore,  and  Lord 
Keith  of  Inverurie  and  Keith-Hall,  a  reward  for  bis  share  in 
preserving  tiie  regalia  of  Scotland,  which  were  secretly  conveyed 
from  Dutmottar  to  another  hiding-place,  when  the  castle  waa 
.besieged  by  Cromwell's  troops,  and  which  Sir  John,  perilously 
to  himself,  swore  be  had  carried  abroad  and  delivered  to 
Charles  II.,  thus  preventing  further  search.  From  him  are 
descended  the  earls  of  Kintore. 

.  Geokoe,  roth  earl  marishal  (c.  1693-1778),  served  under  Marl- 
borough, and  like  his  brother  Francis,  Marshal  Keith  (;■>.),  was  a 
zealous  Jacobite,  taking  part  in  the  rising  of  1715,  after  which 
he  escaped  to  the  continent.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
attainted,  his  estates  and  titles  being  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  He 
L'vrd  for  many  years  in  Spain,  where  he  concerned  himsdf  with 
Jacobite  intrigues,  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1743, 
proceeding  about  that  year  to  Prussia,  where  be  became,  like 
his  brother,  intimate  with  Frederick  the  Great.  Frederick 
employed  him  in  several  diplomatic  posts,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
conveyed  valuable  Information  to  the  earl  of  Chatham,  as  a 
reward  for  which  he  received  a  pardon  from  George  U.,  and 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1759.  His  heir  male,  on  whom,  but  for 
the  attainder  of  1716,  his  titles  would  have  devolved,  was 
apparently  his  cousin  Alexander  Keith  of  Ravelston,  to  whom 
the  attainted  earl  had  sold  the  castle  and  lands  of  Dunnottar 
in  1766.  From  Alexander  Keith  was  descended,  through  the 
female  line,  Sir  Patrick  Keith  Murray  of  Ochtcrtyre,  who  sold 
the  estates  of  Dunnottar  and  Ravelston.  .Alter  the  attainder 
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<rf  1716  the  right  of  the  Keiths  e{  Ravelston  to  be  recogniud  as 
the  representatives  of  the  earls  marishal  was  disputed  by  Robert 
Keith  (1681-1757),  bishop  of  Fife,  a  member  of  amther  collateral 
branch  of  the  family.  The  bishop  was  a  writer  of  some  repute, 
his  chief  work,  Tht  History  «/  the  AJain  of  the  Church  and  Slate 
ef  ScoUaKd  (Edinburgh,  1734),  being  of  considerable  value  for 
the  reigns  of  James  V.,  James  VI.,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
also  published  a  Colaiopie  of  the  Bithops  cfSeettand  (Edinburgh, 
I7JS)<  and.  other  less  important  historical  and  theological 
worla. 

RoSEST  Keith  (d,  1774),  descended  from  a  younger  son  of  the 
md  earl  marishal,  was  British  minister  in  Vienna  in  1748,  and 
subsequently  held  other  important  diplomatic  appointments, 
being  known  to  his  numerous  friends,  among  whom  were  the 
leading  men  of  letters  of  his  time,  as  "  Ambassador  Keith." 
His  son.  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith  (1730-1795)1  was  on  Lord 
George  Sackville's  staff  at  the  battle  of  MindeiL  He  became 
cdonel  of  a  regiment  (the  87th  foot)  known  as  Keith's  High- 
landers, who  won  distinction  in  the  continental  wars,  but  were 
disbanded  in  t763;  he  was  then  employed  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  in  which  he  achieved  considerable  success  by  his 
honesty,  courage,  and  knowledge  of  languages.  In  1781  be 
became  lieutenant-general;  in  1789  he  was  made  a  privy 
councillor. 

From  the  Keith  family  through  the  female  line  >ras  de- 
scended George  Keith  Elphinstooe,  Baron  Keith  of  Stonehaven, 
Marishal  and  afterwards  Viscount  Keith  (;,«.)f  whose  titles 
became  extinct  at  the  death  of  his  daughter  Margaret,  Baroness 
Keith,  )n  18^7. 

See  CUflidsr  «f  DocumtiOt  rOalbit  to  ScoOani,  edited  by  J. 
Bain  (4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  i88i-l88S):PetcrBuchan,ylni4««iii/<i/Ub< 
Ancieniand  Noble  FamUvefKeiik  (Edinbuish,  l9i&):  Memoirs  and 
Cofresponderue  of  Sir  Roiert  tfurray  Keith,  edited  by  Mrs.  Gillespie 
Smyth  (London,  1849) ;  John  Spalmng,  UenuniaUe  of  the  Trmbies  in 
Scitlcnd,  1624-1645  {2  vols.,  Spalding  Club  Publ.  St,  23,  Aberdeen, 
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KBITH,  FRANCIS  EDWARD  JAMBS  (1696-1758),  Scottish 
soldier  and  Pmssian  £eld  marshal,  was  the  second  son  of  William, 
9tb  earl  marishal  of  Scotland,  and  was  bom  on  the  nth  of  June 
1696  at  the  castle  of  I>venigie  near  Peterhead.  Through  his 
careful  education  under  Robert  Keith,  bishop  of  Fife,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Edinburgh  Uaivenity  in  preparation  for  the  legal 
profession,  he  acquired  that  taste  for  literature  which  afterwards 
secured  him  the  esteem  of  the  most  distinguished  savants  of 
Europe;  but  at  an  early  period  his  preference  for  ••oldier's  career 
was  decided.  The  rebellion  of  I7t5,  in-whidi  he  dlsphyed 
qualities  that  gave  some  augury  of  his  future  eminence,  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  safety  on  the  Conthient.  After  spending  two 
years  in  Paris,  chiefiy  at  the  university,  he  in  1719  took  part  in 
the  ill-starred  expedition  of  the  Pretender  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  He  then  passed  some  time  at  Paris  and  Madrid  in 
obscnrity  and  poverty,  but  eventually  obtained  a  colonelcy  in 
the  Spanish  army,  and,  it  is  said,  took  part  ir  the  siege  of  Gibraltar 
(i7s6->7).  Finding  his  Protestantism  a  barrier  to  promotion, 
he  obtained  from  the  king  of  Spain  a  recommendation  to  Peter 
IL  of  Russia,  tmta  whom  he  received  (1728)  the  commaad  of  a 
tegiment  of  the  guards.  He  dkplayed  in  nnmenras  campaigns 
the  cafan,  intdUgent  and  watcUul  valour  which  was  his  chief 
charactertitic,  obtaining  the  rank  of  general  of  infantry  and  the 
reputatioo  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  officers  In  the  Russian 
service  as  well  as  a  capable  and  liberal  civil  administrator. 
Judging,  however,  that  his  rewards  were  not  commensurate 
with  his  merits,  he  in  1747  offered  his  services  to  Frederick  II. 
a(  Prussia,  vhoatoncegave  him  the  rank  of  field  marshal,  in  1749 
made  him  governor  of  Berlin,  and  soon  came  to  cherish  towards 
him,  as  towards  his  brother,  the  loth  earl  marishal,  a  strong 
personal  regard.  In  1756  the  Seven  Yeats'  War  broke  out 
Keith  was  employed  in  high  command  from  the  first,  and  added 
to  his  Russian  reputation  on  every  occasion  by  resolution  and 
promptitade  of  action,  not  less  than  by  care  and  skill.  In  1756 
he  commanded  the  troops  covering  tne  investment  of  Pima, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  Lobositz.  In  1757  he  commanded 
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at  the  siege  of  Prague;  later  in  this  same  campaign  he  defended 

Leipzig  against  a  greatly  superior  force,  was  present  at  Rossbach, 
and,  while  the  king  was  fighting  the  campaign  of  Leuthen,  con- 
ducted a  foray  into  Bohemia.  In  1758  he  took  a  promiocnt 
part  in  the  unsuccessful  Moravian  fampaign,  after  which  he 
withdrew  from  the  army  to  recruit  his  broken  health.  He 
returned  in  time  for  the  autumn  campaign  in  the  Lausitz,  and 
was  killed  on  the  14th  of  October  1758  at  the  battle  of  Hod>- 
kirch.  Hisbody  was  honourably  buried  on  the  field  by  Marshal 
Daun  and  General  Lacy,  the  son  of  his  old  commander  in  Russia, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  transferred  by  Frederick  to  the 
garrison  church  of  Berlin.  Many  memorials  were  erected  to 
him  by  the  king.  Prince  Henry,  and  others.  Keith  died  un- 
married, but  had  several  children  by  his  mistress,  Eva  Mcrtens, 
a  Swedish  prisoner  captured  by  him  in  the  war  of  1741-43. 
In  1889  the  zst  Silesian  infantry  regiment  No.  22  of  the 
German  army  received  his  name. 
See  K.  A.  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  Bioeraphiscie  VenkmaJe,  part  7 
1844);  Fratmeml  of  a  Memoir  of  FiM-Manhal  James  Keith,  miltem 
y  himself  (17 14-1734;  edited  by  Thomas  Constable  for  the  Spalding 
Club,  1S43) :  T.  Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  passim;  V.  Pacn-naifci- 
Tcnczyn,I«i<n  des  C.  F.  M.  Jakob  Keilh  (Berbn.  1889) ;  Peter  Buchan, 
Account  qf  the  FamUy  ^  Keith  (Edinburgh,  1S78);  Anon.,  Memoir 
of  Marshal  Keith  (f^tcrbead,  1869);  Pauli,  Ltbea  tnsser  Utlden, 
part  iv. 

KEITH,  OBOROE  (c.  1639-1716),  British  divine,  was  bom  at 
Aberdeen  about  1639  and  was  educated  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  at  Marischal  College  in  his  native  dty.  In  1662  he 
became  a  Quaker  and  worked  with  Robert  Barclay  (;.«.).  After 
being  imprisoned  for  preaching  in  Z676  he  went  to  HoBand  and 
Germany  on  an  evangelistic  tour  with  George  Fox  and  William 
Penn.  Two  further  terms  of  imprisonment  in  England  induced 
him  (t684)  to  emigrate  to  America,  where  he  was  surveyor-gcncrd 
in  East  New  Jersey  and  then  a  schoolmaster  at  Philadelphia.  He 
travelled  in  New  England  defending  Quakerism  against  the 
attacks  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  but  after  a  time  fell  out 
with  his  own  folk  on  the  Subject  of  the  atonement,  accused  them 
of  deistic  views,  and  started  a  commum'ty  of  his  own  caUcd 
"  Christian  Quakers  "  or  "  Keithians."  He  endeavoured  to 
advance  his  views  in  London,  but  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1694 
disowned  him,  and  he  established  a  society  at  Turner's  Hall  in 
FhHpot  Lane,  where  he  so  far  departed  from  Quaker  usage  as  to 
administer  the  two  sacraments.  In  1700  he  conformed  to  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  from  170s  to  1704  was  an  agent  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  America.  He  died 
on  the  27th  of  March  1 7 16  at  Edburton  in  Sussex,  of  which  parish 
he  was  rector.  Among,  his  writings  were  The  Deism  of  W0iam 
Penn  and  his  Brethren  (1699);  The  Standard  of  Ike-  Qnaken 
examined;  or,  an  Answer  to  the  Apology  of  Robert  Barclay  (1702); 
A  Journal  of  Travels  (1706).  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbuo', 
a  feOow-Aberdonian,  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  most  learned  man 
that  cverwas  in  that  sect,  and  well  versed  in  the  Oriental  tongues, 
philosophy  and  mathematics." 

KEITH,  OEORGE  KEITH  ELPHINSTORE.  VteCOtmr  (1746- 
1823),  British  admiral,  fifth  son  of  the  loth  Lord  Elphii^tone. 
was  bom  in  Elpfainstone  Tower,  near  Sliding,  on  the  7th  o( 
January  1746.  Two  of  his  brothers  went  to  sea,  and  be  followed 
their  example  by  entering  the  navy  in  i76r,  in  the  "  Gospoct," 
then  commanded  by  Captam  Jervis,  afterwards  Eari  St  Vincent. 
In  r767  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  the  Company^ 
service,  and  put  £2000  lent  him  by  an  uncle  to  such  good  purpose 
in  a  private  trading  venture  that  be  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
handsome  fortune.  He  became  lieutenant  in  1770,  commander 
in  1772,  and  post  captain  in  t775.  During  the  war  in  America 
be  was  employed  against  the  privateers,  and  with  a  naval  brigade 
at  the  occupation  of  Charleston,  S.C.  In  January  1781,  when 
in  command  of  the  "  Warwick  "  (so),  he  captured  a  Dutch  50- 
gun  ship  which  had  beaten  off  an  English  vessel  of  cqtial  strength 
a  few  days  before.  After  peace  was  signed  he  remained  on  shore 
tor  ten  years,  serving  in  Parliament  as  member  first  for  Dum- 
bartonshire, and  then  for  Stirlingshire.  When  war  broke  out 
again  in  1793  he  was  appointed  to  the  "  Robust  "  (74),  in  which 
he  took  part  in  the  occupation  of  Toulon  by  lord  Hood.    He 
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ptrlicidaily  datingimhed  himself  by  beating  a  body  of  the 
Tiench  uhon  at  the  head  of  a  naval  brigade  of  English  and 
^wniatds.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  embarldng  the 
fugitives  when  the  town  was  evacuated.  In  1794  he  was  pro- 
moted lear-admiral,  and  in  1795  he  was  sent  to  occupy  the  Dutch 
colonies  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  India.  He  had  a 
laige  share  in  the  capture  of  the  Cape  in  1 79  5,  and  in  August  1 796 
captured  a  whole  Dutch  squadron  in  Saldanha  Bay.  In  the 
interval  he  had  gone  on  to  India,  where  his  health  sufleted,  and 
the  captive  at  Saldanha  was  effected  on  hia  way  home.  When 
the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore  broke  out  in  1797  be  was  appointed  to 
the  command,  and  was  soon  able  to  restore  order.  He  was 
equally  successful  at  Plymouth,  where  the  squadron  was  also 
in  a  state  of  eScrvcscence.  At  the  dose  of  1798  he  was  sent  as 
second  in  command  to  St  Vincent.  It  was  for  a  long  time  a 
thanUesa  post,  for  St  Vincent  was  at  once  half  incapacitated 
by  ill-health  and  very  arbitrary,  while  Nelson,  who  considered 
that  Keith's  appointment  was  a  peraonal  slight  to  himself,  was 
peevish  and  insubordinate.  The  escape  of  a  French  squadron 
which  entered  the  Mediterranean  from  Bmt  In  May  1799  was 
mainly  due  to  Jorriiigi  among  the  British  naval  commanders. 
Keith  followed  the  enemy  to  Brest  on  their  teireat,  but  was 
unable  to  bring  them  to  action.  He  returned  to  the  Mediter- 
nnean  in  November  aa  commander-in-chief.  He  co-operated 
with  the  Austtlans  in  the  siege  of  Genoa,  which  surrendered  on 
the  4th  of  June  iSoo.  -  It  was  however  immediately  afterwards 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  the  French 
made  their  re-entry  so  rapidly  that  the  admiral  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  hia  diips  out  of  the  harbour.  The  close  of 
1801  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  were  tpcM  in 
transporting  the  army  sent  to  recover  Egypt  from  the  French. 
As  the  naval  force  of  the  enemy  was  completely  driven  into  port, 
the  British  admiral  had  no  opportunity  of  an  action  at  sea,  but 
his  management  of  the  convoy  carrying  the  troops,  and  of  the 
landing  at  Aboukir,  was  greatly  admired.  He  was  made  a  baron 
of  the  United  Kingdom — an  Irish  barony  having  been  conferred 
on  him  in  1797.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1803  he  was 
appointed  commandeMn-diief  in  the  North  Sea,  which  post  he 
held  till  1807.  In  February  1813  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Channel,  and  in  1814  he  was  raised  to  a  viscounty. 
During  his  last  two  commands  he  was  engaged  fitst  in  over- 
looking the  measures' taken  to  meet  a  threatened  invasion,  and 
then  in  directing  the  movements  of  the  numerous  small  squadrons 
and  private  ships  emptoycd  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  in  protecting  trade.  He  was  at  Plymouth  when  Nanoleon 
surrendered  and  was  brought  to  England  in  the  "  Bellcrophon  " 
by  Captain  Maitland  (1777-1839).  The  decisions  of  the  British 
government  were  expieased  through  him  to  the  fallen  Emperor. 
Lord  Keith  refused  to  be  led  into  disputes,  and  confined  himself 
to  dedaring  stead0y  that  he  had  his  orders  to  obey.  He  was 
not  much  impressed  by  the  appearance  of  his  illustrious  charge, 
and  thought  that  the  airs  of  Napoleon  and  his  suite  were  ridicu- 
kns.  Lord  Keith  died  on  the  roth  of  March  1823  at  Tullyallan, 
his  property  in  Scotland,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church. 
A  portrait  of  hJm  by  Owen  is  in  the  Painted  Hall  in  Greenwich. 
He  was  twice  married:  in  1787  to  Jane  Mercer,  daughter  of 
Colonel  William  Mercer  of  Aldic;  and  in  t8o8  to  Hester  Maria 
Thiale,  who  is  spoken  of  as  *  Queenie  "  in  Boswell's  Life  of 
Jokmeu  and  Mmo.  D'Arblay's  Diary.  He  had  a  daughter  by 
esdi  marriage,  but  no  son.  Thus  the  viscounty  became  extinct 
en  his  death,  but  the  English  and  Irish  baronies  descended  to 
his  elder  daughter  Margaret  (i788-ig<57),  who  married  the  Comte 
de  Flahault  de  la  Billardcrie,  only  to  become  crtinct  on  her  death. 
'  There  ia  a  panegyrical  Lift  of  Lord  Kcilk  by  Alex.  Allardyce 
(Edinbunjh,  1882);  and  biographical  notices  will  be  found  in  John 
Marshall^  Soyal  Naval  Bhgmiky,  i.  43  (1823-1835),  and  the  ftamt 
Cknmidt,  X.  u  (D.  H.) 

•  KBITH,  a  police  burgh  of  Banffshire,  Scotland,  on  the  IsTa, 
S3J  m.  N.W.  of  Aberdeen  by  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  rail- 
way. Pop.  (1901),  4753-  A  branch  of  the  Highland  railway  also 
gives  access  to  Elgin,  and  there  is  a  line  to  Buckie  and  Fortessie  on 
the  Moray  Firth.    The  burgh  includes  Old  Keith  and  New  Keith 


on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ua,  and  Fife-Keith  en  the  west  bank. 
Though  Old  Keith  has  a  charter  dating  from  William  the  Lion 
it  fell  into  gradual  decay;  New  Keith,  founded  in  the  iSthcentury 
bytbesecond  earl  ofSeafield,beingl>etter  situated  for  the  growth 
of  a  town.  Fife-Keith  has  sprung  up  iince  1 816.  The  prindpal 
public  buildings  mdude  the  Turner  memorial  hospital,  the  Long-' 
more  hall,  and  the  Institute.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  diurch 
there  is  a  painting  of  the  "  Incredulity  of  St  Thomas,"  presented 
by  CharlaX.  of  France.  The  industries  include  manufactures  of 
tweeds,  bUnkets,  agricultural  implements,  and  boots  and  dioes; 
there  are  also  distilleries,  breweries,  flour  mills,  and  lime  and 
manure  works.  But  the  main  importance  of  Keith  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  centre  of  the  agricultural  trade  of  the  shits. 
The  "  Summer  Eve  Fair  "  held  in  September  Is  the  largest  cattle 
and  horse  fair  in  the  north  of  Scotland;  the  town  is  also  the  head-' 
quarters  of  the  dressed-meat  trade  in  the  north. 

KBJ,  or  KeCh,  the  chief  place  in  a  district  of  the  province  of 
Makran  in  Baluchistan,  which  has  given  its  name  to  Kej-Makxan,' 
as  distinguished  from  Persian  Makran.  There  is  no  town,  but 
a  number  of  small  villages  dominated  by  a  fort  built  upon  a  rock,' 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Kej  River.  This  fort,  like  many  others 
similarly  placed  throughout  the  country,  is  supposed  to  be  im- 
pregnable, but  is  of  no  strength  except  against  the  matchlocks 
of  the  surrounding  tribes.  Kej  (or  Kiz)  was  an  important  trade 
centre  in  the  days  of  Arab  supremacy  in  Sind,  and  the  rulers  of 
Kalat  at  various  times  marched  armies  into  the  province  with  a 
view  to  maintaining  their  authority.  At  the  bcgiiming  of  the 
r9th  century  it  had  the  reputation  of  a  commcrrial  centre,  trading 
through  Panjgur  with  Kandahar,  with  Karachi  via  Bela,  and 
with  Muscat  and  the  Fenian  Gulf  by  the  seaport  of  Gwadar, 
distant  about  80  m.  The  present  Khan  of  Kalat  exercises  but 
a  feeble  sway  over  this  portion  of  his  dominion,  although  he 
appoints  a  governor  to  the  province.  The  prindpal  tribe  residing 
around  Kej  is  that  of  the  Gichki,  who  daim  to  be  of  Rajput  origin, 
and  to  have  settled  in  Makran  during  the  X7th  century,  having 
been  driven  out  of  Rajputana.  The  climate  during  summer  is 
too  hot  for  Europeans.  During  winter,  however,  it  is  temperate. 
The  principal  exports  consist  of  dates,  which  are  conndered  of  the 
finest  quality.  A  local  revolt  against  Kalat  rendered  an  expedi- 
tion against  Kej  necessary  in  1898.  Colonel  Mayne  reduced  the 
fortress  and  restored  order  in  the  surrounding  districts. 

KEKULi,  FRIEORICR  AUGUST  (1829-1896),  German 
chemist,  was  born  at  Darmstadt  on  the  7th  of  September  1829. 
While  studying  architecture  at  Gicssen  he  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Liebig  and  was  induced  to  take  up  chemistry.  From 
Gicssen  he  went  to  Paris,  and  then,  after  a  short  sojourn  in 
Switzerland,  he  visited  England.  Both  in  Paris  and  in  England 
he  enjoyed  personal  intercourse  with  the  leading  chemists  of  the 
period.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  started  a  small  chemical 
laboratory  at  Heidelberg,  where,  with  a  very  slender  equipment, 
he  carried  out  several  important  researches.  In  i8s8  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  Ghent,  and  in  1865  was  called 
to  Bonn  to  fill  a  similar  position,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in 
that  town  on  the  13th  of  Jime  1896.  KekuWs  main  importance 
lies  in  the  far-reaching  contributions  which  he  made  to  chemical 
theory,  especially  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  carbon  com- 
pounds. The  doctrine  of  atomidty  had  already  been  cnundated 
by  E.  Frankland,  when  in  rSjS  Kekulf  published  a  paper  in  which, 
after  giving  reasons  for  regarding  carbon  as  a  tctravalent  element, 
he  set  forth  the  essential  features  of  his  famous  doctrine  of  thi 
h'nking  of  atoms.  He  explained  that  in  substances  containing 
several  carbon  atoms  it  must  be  assumed  that  some  of  the  affinities 
of  each  carbon  atom  are  bound  by  the  afhnitics  of  the  atoms  of 
other  elements  contained  in  the  substance,  and  some  by  an  equal 
number  of  the  affinities  of  the  other  carbon  atoms.  The  simplest 
case  is  when  two  carbon  atoms  are  combined  so  that  one  affinity 
of  the  one  is  tied  to  one  affinity  of  the  other;  two,  therefore,  of  the 
affinities  of  the  two  atoms  are  occupied  In  keeping  the  two  atoms 
together,  and  only  the  remaining  six  are  available  for  atoms  of 
other  elements.  The  next  simplest  case  consists  in  the  mutual 
interchange  of  two  affinity  units,  and  so  on.  This  conception  led 
Kekult  to  his  "  closed-chain"  or  "  ring  "  theory  of  the  constiti-tion 
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of  benzene  wblch  hu  been  called  tbe  "  mott  brilliiDt  piece  of 
piedictioa  to  be  (ound  in  the  whole  range  o(  organic  chemistry," 
and  this  in  turn  led  in  particular  to  the  elucidation  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  "  aromatic  compounds,"  and  in  general  to  new 
methods  of  chemical  synthesis  and  decomposition,  and  to  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  composition  of  numberless  organic 
bodiei  and  their  mutual  relations.  Professor  F.  R.  Japp,  in 
the  Kekuli  memorial  lecture  he  delivered  before  the  London 
Chemical  Society  on  the  15th  of  December  1897,  declared  that 
three-fourihs  of  modern  organic  chemistry  is  directly  or  indirectly 
the  product  of  KekuU's  benzene  theory,  and  that  without  its 
guidance  and  inspiration  the  industries  of  the  coal-tar  colours 
and  artificial  therapeutic  agents  In  their  present  form  and 
extension  would  have  been  inconceivable^ 

Many  of  Kekul^'s  papers  Appeared  in  the  Annaten  dtr  Chemie, 
of  which  he  was  editor,  and  he  also  published  an  important  work, 
Lehrbuck  dtr  orfanischtn  Ckemie,  of  which  the  first  three  volumes  arc 
dated  1&61 ,  1866  and  1883,  while  of  the  fourth  only  one  small  section 
was  issued  in  1887. 

KELLER,  ALBERT  (1845-       )•  German  painter,  was  bom  at 

Cais,  in  Switzerland;  he  studied  at  the  Munich  Academy  under 
Lenbach  and  Ramberg,  and  must  be  counted  among  the  leading 
colourists  of  the  modem  German  school.  Travels  in  Italy, 
France,  England  and  Holland,  and  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  Paris, 
helped  to  develop  his  style,  which  is  marked  by  a  sense  of  elegance 
and  refinement  all  too  rare  in  German  art.  His  scenesof  society 
life,  such  as  the  famous  "  Dinner"  (iSgo),  are  painted  with 
thoroughly  Parisian  csprii,  and  his  portraits  are  marked  by  the 
same  elegant  distinction.  He  is  particularly  successful  in  the 
rendering  of  rustling  silk  and  satin  dresses  and  draperies.  His 
historical  and  imaginative  works  are  as  modern  in  spirit  and  as 
unacademical  as  his  portraits.  At  the  Munich  Pinakothek  is 
his  painting  "  Jairi  Tachterlein  "  (1886),  whilst  the  Konigsberg 
Museum  conUins  his  "  Roman  Bath,"  and  the  Liebieg  collection 
in  Reichenberg  the  "  Audience  with  Louis  XV.,"  the  first  picture 
that  drew  attention  to  his  talent.  Among  other  important  works 
he  painted  "  Faustina  in  the  Temple  of  Juno  at  Praeneste," 
"  The  Witches'  Sleep  "  (<88a)  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  "  The 
Happy  Sister,"  "  Temptation  "  (189J), "  Autumn  "  (189J), "  An 
Adventure  "(i8g6),and"  The  Crucifixion." 

KELLER,  GOrrFRIEO  (1819-1890],  German  poet  and  nove- 
list, was  bom  at  Zurich  on  the  tgth  of  July  iSig.  His  father,  a 
master  joiner,  dying  while  Gottfried  was  young,  his  early  educa- 
tion was  neglected;  he,  however,  was  in  iSjs  apprenticed  to  a 
landscape  painter,  and  subsequently  spent  two  years  (1840-1842) 
in  Munich  learning  to  paint.  Interest  in  politics  drew  him  inio 
literature,  and  his  talents  were  first  disclosed  in  a  volume  of  short 
poems,  Ctdichtt  (1846).  This  obtained  him  recognition  from  the 
government  of  his  native  canton,  and  he  was  in  1848  enabled  to 
take  a  short  course  of  philosophical  study  at  tbe  university  o( 
Heidelberg.  From  1850  to  1855  he  lived  in  Berlin,  where  he  wrote 
bis  most  important  novel,  DrrirftnetftiiiricA  (1851-1853,  revised 
edition  1879-1880),  remarkable  for  its  delicate  autographic  por- 
traiture and  the  beautiful  episodes  interwoven  with  the  action. 
This  was  followed  by  d>  LeuU  wn  Stldieyla  (1856),  studies  of 
Swiss  provincial  life,  including  in  Romto  und  Julia  aujdtm  Dorje 
one  of  tbe  most  powerful  short  stories  in  the  German  language, 
and  in  Die  dni  gtrtchttn  Kammmaiker,  almost  as  great  a  master- 
piece of  humorous  writing.  Returning  to  his  native  city  with  a 
considerable  reputation,  he  received  in  i86t  the  appointment  of 
secretary  to  the  canton.  For  a  time  his  creative  faculty  seemed 
paralysed  by  his  public  duties,  but  in  1871  appeared  SitUn 
Leginien,  and  in  1874  a  second  series  of  Die  Leule  ton  Seldwyla, 
in  both  of  which  books  he  displayed  no  abatement  of  power  and 
origiiuUity.  He  retired  from  the  public  service  in  i8;6  and 
employed  his  leisure  in  the  production  of  ZUricker  Nmtllen 
(1878),  Dai  Sinngedicht.  a  collection  of  short  stories  (1881),  and 
s  novel,  Uarlin  Salander  (BerUn,  1886).  He  died  on  the  1  sth  of 
July  1890  at  Hottingen.  Keller's  place  among  German  novelists 
is  very  high.  Few  have  united  such  fancy  and  imagination  to 
such  uncompromising  realism,  or  such  tragic  earnestness  to  such 
bounding  humour.    AsaIyricpoet,hisflen;uaisnol(asoriginal; 


he  takes  rank  whh  tbe  best  German  poets  of  tib  clan  in  tht 
second  half  of  tbe  19th  century. 

Keller's  CesammeUe  Werke  were  published  in  10  vols.  (1880-1890). 
to  which  was  added  another  volume,  Nactiielassene  Sckrijun  mnd 
Dicktunten,  containing  the  fragment  of  a  tragedy  (1803).  In  Eng;lish 
appeared,  G.  KeUer-.AStleflioiufkisralalraiubiUdwilka  Uemoit 
by  Kale  Freilipaik-Knektr  (lOQi).  For  a  further  estimate  of 
Keller's  life  and  works  cf.  O.  Brahm  (1883):  E.  Breaning,  C.  KeUrr 
nach  setnem  Leben  und  Dickten  (1893) ;  F.  Baldensperger,  C  Keitrr; 
tatittlset  Mtmts  (1S93) ;  A.  Frey,  ErintKruHttn  an  CoUJtied  Ketttr 
(>89f);  J.  Baechtold,  KeUtn  Lthn.  Seim  Britft  uaA  TagMcka 
(Berlin,  1894-1897) :  A.  Ktetcr,  0.  Kilier  (1900;  and  bL,  1907)  i  and 
lor  his  work  as  a  painter,  H.  E.  von  Berleps^  CtUjricd  XeBer  alt 
Ualer  (1895). 

KELLER,  HELEH  ADAMS  (t88o-  . ),  Ameriom  blind  dcal- 
mute,  was  bom  at  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  in  1880.  When  bardy 
two  years  old  she  was  deprived  of  sight,  smell  ood  beariac,  by  an 
atuck  of  scarlet  fever.  At  the  request  of  her  poiciits,  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  success  attained  in  the  case  oi  Laium  Btids- 
man  (}.>.),  one  of  tbe  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
Boston,  Miss  Anoe  H.  Sullivan,  who  was  familiar  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Dr  S.  G.  Howe  iq.v.),  was  sent  to  instruct  bet  at  booie. 
Unfortunately  an  exact  record  of  the  steps  in  beredncatJoB  was 
not  kept;  but  from  j888  onwards,  at  the  Perkins  Institutioii, 
Boston,  and  under  Miss  Sarah  Fuller  at  the  Horace  Maan  school 
in  New  York,  and  at  the  Wright  Humason  school,  she  not  only 
learnt  to  read,  write,  and  talk,  but  became  piofideut,  to  an  ex- 
ceptional degree,  in  the  ordiiiafy  educational  cuiriculum.  la 
1900  she  entered  RaddiSe  College,  and  successfully  passed  the 
examinations  in  mathematics,  &c,  for  her  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1904. 
Miss  Sullivan,  whose  ability  as  a  teacher  must  be  considered 
almost  as  marvellous  as  the  talent  of  her  pupil,  was  thrtMighout 
her  devoted  compara'on.  The  case  of  Helen  Keller  is  tbe  matt 
extraordinary  ever  known  in  the  education  of  bliiul  deaf-mutes 
(see  DtAF  AND  Dumb  ad  fin.),  her  acquirements  including  several 
languages  and  her  general  culture  being  exceptionally  wide.  She 
wrote  Tke  Story  oj  Uy  Life  ( 1902),  and  volumes  on  Oftimutm 
(190J),  and  The  World  I  Live  in  (1908),  which  both  in  litems 
style  and  in  outlook  on  life  are  a  striking  revelation  of  the  results 
of  modern  methods  of  educating  those  wbo  have  been  so  handi- 
capped by  natural  disabilities. 

KELLERMANN,  FRANCOIS  CHRISTOPHB  DB  (i  735-1890), 
duke  of  Valmy  and  marshal  of  France,  came  of  a  Saxon  family, 
long  settled  in  Strasiburg  and  eniwbled,  and  was  bom  there  on 
the  TSih  of  May  17  jS-  He  entered  the  French  army  as  a  vohia- 
tecr,  and  served  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  in  Louis  XV. 's 
Polish  expedilioD  of  1771,  on  returning  from  which  be  was  made 
a  lieutenant -coloDcl.  He  became  brigadier  in  1784,  ajid  in  the 
following  year  mattclnl-dt-camp.  In  1789  Kellenmann  cntbui- 
astically  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and.  in  1791 
became  general  of  the  army  in  Alsace.  In  April  1791  he  was 
made  a  lieutenant-general,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  then 
came  to  him  the  opportunity  of  his  lifetime.  He  lose  to  tbe 
occasion,  and  his  victory  of  Valmy  (see  French  REVOLvnoNaay 
Wass)  over  the  Prussians,  in  Goethe's  words.  "  opened  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  world."  Transferred  10  tbe  army  on  tbe 
Moselle,  Kellcrmann  was  accused  by  General  Custinc  of  neglect- 
ing to  support  his  operations  on  the  Rhine;  but  be  was  acquitted 
at  the  bar  of  the  Convemion  in  Paris,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  army  of  the  Alps  and  of  Italy,  in  which  position  be  showed 
himself  a  careful  commander  and  excellent  administrator. 
Shortly  afterwards  be  received  instructions  to  reduce  Lyons* 
then  in  revolt  against  the  Convention,  but  shortly  after  the  sur- 
render he  was  imprisoned  in  Paris  for  thirteen  months.  Once 
more  honourably  acquitted,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  command, 
and  did  good  service  in  maintaining  tbe  south-eastern  border 
against  the  Austriana  until  his  army  was  merged  into  that  ef 
General  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  He  waa  then  sixty-two  yean  oi 
age,  still  physically  equal  to  bis  work,  but  the  young  generals 
who  had  come  to  the  front  in  these  two  years  represented  the 
new  spirit  and  the  new  art  of  war,  and  Keileimann's  active 
career  came  to  an  end.  But  the  hero  of  Valmy  was  never  for- 
gotten.    When  Napoleon  came  to  power  Kellcrmann  was  ttamcd 
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ndcorfwiy  KbatDr  (1800),  hononry  manhal  of  France  (1803), 
uid  ituke  of  Valny  (1808).  He  ns  frequently  employed  in  the 
administrstion  of  the  army,  the  control  of  the  line  of  communi- 
cations, and  the  command  of  reserve  troops,  and  his  long  and 
wide  ezpeiience  made  him  one  of  Napoleon's  most  valuable 
t^m>.-i«  In  1814  he  voted  for  the  deposition  of  the  emperor 
aad  became  a  peer  under  the  royal  government.  After  the 
"Hundred  Days"  he  sat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  voted 
with  (he  Liberals.    He  died  at  Paris  on  the  33rd  of  September 

See  J.  G.  P.  de  Salve,  Trat^otolt  Usltriqiia  tur  U.le  markhal  it 
KiUermann  (Paris,  1 807).  and  I>e  Botidoux,  Esquisu  it  la  carriht 
mkiUiire  it  f.  C.  Kdltrmann,  iuc  it  Valmy  (Paris,  1817). 

His  ton,  Fbamcois  finsiant  de  Ktixemunn,  duke  of  Valmy 
(iT70-r83g),  French  cavalry  general,  was  born  at  Metz  and  served 
for  a  short  time  in  iiis  father's  regiment  of  Hussars  previous  to 
entering  tlie  diplomatic  service  in  1791.  In  1793  be  again  joined 
the  army,  serving  chiefly  under  bis  lather's  command  in  the  Alps, 
and  rising  in  1796  to  the  rank  of  cluj  it  britadc.  In  the  latter 
part  of  Bonaparte's  celebrated  Italian  campaign  of  1796-97  *-be 
younger  Kellermann  attracted  the  future  emperor's  notice  by  his 
brilliant  conduct  at  the  forcing  of  the  Tagliamcnto.  He  was 
made  general  of  brigade  at  once,  and  continued  in  Italy  after  the 
peace  ai  Campo  Formio,  being  employed  successively  in  the 
armieaof  Rome  and  Naples  under  Macdonald  and  Championnet. 
In  the  campaign  of  i8co  he  commanded  a  cavalry  brigade  under 
the  First  Consul,  and  at  Marengo  (f  .>.)  he  initiated  and  carried 
out  one  of  the  mcM  famous  cavalry  charges  of  history,  which,  with 
Desaix's  infantry  attack,  regained  the  lost  battle  and  decided  the 
issue  of  the  war.  He  was  promoted  general  of  division  at  once, 
but  as  early  as  the  evening  of  the  battle  he  resented  what  he 
thought  to  be  an  attempt  to  belittle  his  exploit.  A  heated  con- 
troversy followed  as  to  the  influence  of  Kcllcrmann's  charge  on 
the  course  of  the  battle,  and  in  this  controversy  he  displayed 
■either  tact  nor  forbearance.  However,  bis  merits  were  too 
great  for  his  career  to  be  ruined  either  by  his  conduct  in  the  dispute 
or  by  the  frequent  scandals,  and  even  by  the  frauds,  of  his  private 
life.  Unlike  his  father's,  bis  title  to  fame  did  not  rest  on  one 
fortunate  opportunity.  Thou^  not  the  most  famous,  he  was 
perhaps  the  ablest  of  all  Napoleon's  cavalry  leaders,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Austcrlitx  (f.i.),  in  Portugal  under  Junot 
(on  this  occasion  as  a  skilful  diplomatist),  at  the  brilliant  cavalry 
combat  of  Tormea  (Nov.  18,  1809),  and  on  many  other 
occasions  in  the  Peninsular  War.  His  rapacity  was  more  than 
ever  notorious  in  Spain,  yet  Napoleon  met  his  unconvincing 
excuses  with  the  words,  "  General,  whenever  your  name  is 
brought  before  me,  I  think  of  nothing  but  Marengo."  He  was 
on  sick  leave  during  the  Russian  expedition  of  1S13,  but  in  1813 
and  1814  bis  skill  and  leading  were  as  conspicuous  as  ever.  He 
retained  hi*  rank  under  the  first  Restoration,  but  joinedNapoleon 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  commanded  a  cavalry  corps  in 
the  Waterloo  campaign.  At  Quatre  Bras  he  personally  led  his 
squadrons  in  the  famous  cavalry  charge,  and  almost  lost  his  life 
in  tbe  m£lie,  and  at  Waterloo  be  was  again  wounded.  He  was 
disgraced  at  the  second  Restoration,  and,  on  succeeding  to  his 
father's  title  and  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1820,  at  once 
took  up  and  maintained  till  the  fall  of  Charles  X.  in  183a  an 
attitude  of  determined  opposition  to  the  Bourbons.  He  died  on 
tbe  md  of  June  1835. 

His  son  Francois  Ciikistopre  Edhond  de  Kellebuann, 
duke  of  Valmy  (r8o>-i868],  was  a  distinguished  statesman, 
political  historian,  and  diplomatist  under  the  July  Monarchy. 

XELLOREN,  JOHAN  HENRIX  (i;5r-i7g5],  Swedish  poet  and 
critic,  was  bom  at  Floby  in  West  Gothland,  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber 1751.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Abo,  and  had  already 
some  reputation  as  a  poet  when  in  1774  he  t)-ere  became  a 
"  docent  "  in  aesthetics.  Three  years  later  he  removed  to  Stock- 
holm, where  in  conjunction  with  Assessor  Carl  Lenngren  he 
iMgan  in  1778  the  publication  of  the  journal  SlockkolmspasUn,  of 
which  he  was  sole  editor  from  1788  onwards.  Kcllgren  was 
lil,rar!an  to  Gustavus  III.  from  1780,  and  from  1785  his  private 
iecretary.  .On  the  institution  of  the  Swedish  Academy  in  1786 


he  was  appointed  one  of  its  'first  members.  He  died  at  Stock-, 
holm  on  the  xoth  of  April  1703.  His  strong  satiric  tendency  led 
him  into  numerous  controveisies,  the  chief  that  with  the  critic 
Thomas  Thorild,  against  whom  he  directed  his  satire  Nyt  flrsdk 
liil  otimnud  teri,  where  he  sneers  at  the  "  raving  of  Shakespeare  " 
and  "  the  convulsions  of  Goethe,"  His  lack  of  humour  detracts 
from  the  interest  of  his  polemical  writings.  His  poetical  works 
are  partly  lyrical,  partly  dramatic;  of  the  plays  the  versification 
belongs  to  him,  the  plots  being  due  to  Gustavus  III.  The  songs 
interspersed  in  the  four  operas  which  they  produced  in  common, 
via.,  Gfutaj  Vasa,  Gusto}  AdolJ  eck  Ebba  Brake,  Aeneas  i  Kartato, 
and  DroUnint  Kristitui,  are  wholly  the  work  of  Kellgrcn.  From 
about  the  year  1788  a  higher  and  graver  feeling  pervades- Kell- 
gren's  verses,  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  works  of  Lessiog 
and  Goethe,  but  probably  more  directly  due  to  his  controversy 
with  Thorild.  Of  his  minor  poems  written  before  that  date  tbe 
most  important  are  the  charming  spring-song  VistUnu  tdUt 
lyklar,  and  the  satrical  if  I'na  lijen  and  Uan  eger  9°  snille  fir  dtt 
man  ir  galen.  The  best  productions  of  what  is  called  his  later 
period  are  the  satire  Ljusets  /under,  tbe  comic  poem  Dvmbtmt 
Ufterne,  the  warmly  patriotic /iCaii<<Kij.  1.71111.  X789,  the  ode  TiU 
Kristina,  the  fragment  Sigtottrt  och  Hilma,  and  the  beautiful  song 
ffya  skapelsen,  both  in  thought  and  form  the  finest  of  his  works. 
Among  his  lyrics  are  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  Gustavian  age  of 
Swedish  letters.  His  earlier  efforts,  indeed,  express  the  superficial 
doubt  and  pert  frivoknisness  characteristic  of  his  time;  but  in 
the  works  of  bis  riper  years  he  b  no  mere  "  poet  of  pleasure,"  at 
Thorild  contemptuously  styled  him,  but  a  worthy  exponent  of 
earnest  moral  feeling  and  wise  human  sympathies  in  felicitous 
and  melodius  verse. 

His  Samlaie  ikrifler  (3  vols.,  1796;  a  later  edition,  1884-1885)  were 
revised  by  himself.  His  correspondence  with  Roaenstein  and  with 
Clcwberg  was  edited  by  H.  Schtlck  (l886-l887and  1894).  See  Wiesel- 
gren,  Sveriees  skSna  litteraiur  (1833-1849):  Atterbom,  Svtnska  siare 
«*  jtoiifcr  (1841-1855);  C.W.BSttigcr  in  Transaclions  of  the  Sv.tiisk 
Academy,  xlv,  107  seq.  (1870);  and  Gustaf  Ljunegren's  KtUrrtn, 
LttfpM,  och  Tkorili,  and  his  Snenska  vUttrkelens  kifitr  (1873-1877). 

KEUOGO,  CLARA  LOUISE  (1849-  ),  American  singer, 
was  born  at  Sumterville,  South  Carolina,  in  July  1843,  and  was 
educated  in  New  York  for  the  musical  profession,  singing  first 
in  opera  there  in  iS6i.  Her  fine  soprano  voice  and  artistic 
gifts  soon  made  her  famous.  She  appeared  as  prima  donna  in 
Italian  opera  in  London,  and  at  concerts,  in  1867  and  186S;  and 
from  that  time  till  t887  was  one  of  the  leading  public  singers. 
She  appeared  at  intervals  in  London,  but  was  principally  engaged 
in  America.  In  1874  she  organized  an  opera  company  which  was 
widely  known  in  the  United  Stales,  and  her  enterprise  and  energy 
in  directing  it  were  remarkable.  In  1887  she  married  Carl 
Strakosch,  and  retired  from  the  profession. 

KELLS,  a  market  town  of  county  Meath,  Ireland,  on  the  Black- 
water,  9]  m.  N.W.  of  Navan  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern 
railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  3428.  The  prosperity 
of  the  town  depends  chiefly  upon  its  antiquarian  remains.  The 
most  notable  is  St  Columbkille's  house,  orginally  an  oratory, 
but  afterwards  converted  into  a  church,  the  chancel  of  which 
was  in  existence  in  1753.  The  present  church  is  modem,  with 
the  exception  of  the  bell-tower,  rebuilt  in  r  578.  Near  the  church 
there  is  a  fine  though  imperfect  specimen  of  the  ancient  round 
tower,  99  ft.  in  height ;  and  there  are  several  ancient  crosses,  the 
finest  bring  that  now  erected  in  the  market-place.  Kelts  was 
originally  a  royal  residence,  whence  its  ancient  name  Ceaiuntiiu, 
meaning  the  dun  or  circular  northern  fort,  in  which  the  king 
resided,  and  the  intermediate  name  Ktrdis,  meaning  head  fort. 
Here  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Fights  resided  in  the  3nd  century; 
and  here  was  a  palace  of  Dermot,  kingof  Ireland,  in  544-563.  The 
other  places  in  Ireland  named  Kells  are  probably  derived  from 
Cealla,  signifying  church.  In  the  6th  century  Kells,  it  is  said, 
was  granted  to  St  Columbkillc.  Of  the  monastery  which  he  is 
reported  to  have  founded  there  are  no  remains,  and  the  town 
owes  its  chief  ecclesiastical  importance  to  the  bishopric  founded 
about  807,  and  united  to  Meath  in  the  ijlh  century.  The 
ecclesiastical  establishment  was  noted  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  a 
monument  of  this  remains  in  the  Book  pj  fCelis  an  illuminated. 
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copy  of  the  Gospels  in  Latin,  containing  also  local  records,  dating 
Item  the  ith  century,  and  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  The  illumination  is  executed  with  extraordinary 
delicacy,  and  the  work  is  asserted  to  be  the  finest  extant  example 
of  early  Christian  art  of  this  kind.  Neighbouring  antiquities 
are  the  church  of  Dulane,  with  a  fine  doorway,  and  the  inn  or 
fortificationofDimor.theprincipal  erection  of  a  series  of  defences 
on  the  hills  about  6  m.  W.  of  KcUs.  Among  several  seats  in  the 
vicinity  is  that  of  the  Matquessof  Headfort.  Kelts  returned  two 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament  before  the  Union. 

KELLY,  EDWARD  (r8s4-x88o),  Australian  bushranger,  was 
bom  at  Wallan  Wallan,  Victoria.  His  father  was  a  transported 
Belfast  convict,  and  his  mother's  family  included  several  thieves. 
As  boys  he  and  his  brothers  were  constantly  in  trouble  for  horse- 
stealing, and  '*  Ned  "  served  three  years'  imprisonment  for  this 
offence.  In  April  i878,an  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  his  brother 
Daniel  on  a  similar  charge.  The  whole  Kelly  family  resisted  this 
and  Ned  wounded  one  of  the  constables.  M  rs  Kelly  and  some  of 
the  others  were  captured,  but  Ned  and  Daniel  escaped  to  the  hills, 
where  they  were  joined  by  two  other  desperadoes,  Byrne  and 
Hart.  For  two  years,  despite  a  reward  of  i[8ooo  offered  jointly 
by  the  governments  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  for  their 
arrest,  the  gang  under  the  leadership  of  Kelly  terrorized  the 
country  on  the  borderland  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
"  holding  up  "  towns  and  plundering  banks.  Their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  district,  full  of  convenient  hiding-places,  and 
their  elaborate  system  of  well-paid  spies,  ensured  the  direct 
pecuniary  interest  of  many  persons  and  contributed  to  their 
long  immunity  from  capture.  They  never  ill-trcatcd  a  woman, 
nor  preyed  upon  the  poor,  thus  surrounding  themselves  with  an 
attractive  atmosphere  of  romance.  In  June  1880,  however, 
they  were  at  last  tracked  to  a  wooden  shanty  at  Glenrowan, 
near  Bcnalla,  which  the  police  surrounded,  riddled  with  bullets, 
and  finally  set  on  fire.  Kelly  himself,  who  was  outside,  could,  he 
claimed,  easily  have  escaped  had  he  not  refused  to  desert  his 
companions,  all  of  whom  were  killed.  He  was  severely  wounded , 
captured  and  taken  to  Beecbworth,  where  he  was  tried,  con- 
victed and  hanged  in  October  1880.  The  total  cost  of  the 
capture  of  the  Kelly  gang  was  reckoned  at  £115,000. 

See  F.  A.  Hare,  Tht  Last  of  Iki  Buskran/tn  (London,  189a). 

KEIXT,  SIR  FTtZROT  (1796-1880),  English  judge,  was  bom 
in  London  in  October  1796,  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  In  i8>4  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  where  he  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  skilled  pleader.  In  r834  he  was  made  a  king's 
counsel.  A  strong  Tory,  he  was  returned  as  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Ipswich  in  1835,  but  was  unseated  on  petition.  In  1837 
however  he  again  became  member  for  that  town.  In  1S43  he  sat 
for  Cambridge,  and  in  r85a  was  elected  member  f6r  Harwich, 
but,  a  vacancy  suddenly  occurring  in  East  Suffolk,  he  preferred 
to  contest  that  seat  and  was  elected.  He  was  solicitor-general  in 
1845  (when  he  was  knighted),  and  again  in  1852.  In  1858-1859 
he  was  attorney-general  in  Lord  Derby's  second  administration. 
Ini866hcwas  raised  to  the  bench  as  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer 
and  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  died  at  Brighton 
on  the  iSth  of  September  x88o. 

See  E.  Fosa,  Lwa  rfOtt/ndtM  (1870). 

KBLIT,  BUOH  (1739-1777),  Irish  dramatist  and  poet,  son  of 
a  DuUin  publican,  was  bom  in  1739  at  Killaney.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  ataymaker,  and  in  1760  went  to  London,  Here 
he  worked  at  his  trade  for  some  time,  and  then  became  an 
attorney's  clerk.  He  contributed  to  various  newspapers,  and 
wrote  pamphlets  for  the  booksellers.  In  1767  he  published 
Uenuin  of  a  Uatdaten,  or  iMt  History  of  Lottisa  Mildmay  ( >  vols.) , 
a  novel  which  obtained  considerable  success,  Ini  766  he  published 
anonymously  Tkapis;  or,  A  CriUad  Exomitutum  into  the  Mtrits 
ef  AUUu  Prituipal  Pcrformen  behnpH  ">  Dn>rf  I^"'  Theatre, 
a  poem  in'  the  heroic  couplet  containing  violent  attacks  on  the 
principal  contemporary  acton  and  actresses.  The  poem  opens 
with  a  panegyric  on  David  Garrick,  however,  and  bestows 
foolish  praise  on  friends  of  the  UTiter.  This  satire  was  partly 
inspired  by  ChnrchOt's  Rosciai,  but  its  criticism  is  obviously 


dictated  chiefly  by  penmal  prejudice.  In  t767  he  pioduoed  ■ 
second  part,  less  scurrilous  in  tone,  dealing  with  the  CorcDt 
Garden  actors.  His  first  comedy,  Foist  Delicacy,  written  in 
prose,  was  produced  by  Garrick  at  Dtury  Lane  on  the  13rd  of 
January  r  768,  with  the  intention  of  rivalling  Oliver  Goldsmith's 
Cood-Natured  Uan.  It  is  a  moral  and  sentimental  comedy,' 
described  by  Garrick  in  theprtilogueasaaermonpreachedin  acta. 
Although  Samuel  Johnson  described  it  as  "  totally  void  of  char- 
acter," it  was  very  popular  and  had  a  great  sale.  In  French  and 
Portuguese  versions  it  drew  crowded  houses  in  Paris  and  Lisbon. 
Kelly  was  a  journalist  in  the  pay  of  Lord  North,  and  therefore 
hated  by  the  party  of  John  Wilkes,  especially  as  being  the  editor 
of  the  Public  Ledger.  His  Thespis  had  also  made  him  many 
eneinies;  and  Mrs  Clive  refused  to  act  in  bis  pieces.  Tlie  pro- 
duction of  his  second  comedy,  A  Word  It  (fe  Ifur  (Drury  Lane, 
3rd  of  March  1770),  occasioned  a  riot  in  the  theatre,  repeated  at 
thesecondperformanGe,andthepiecehadtobeafaandoDcd.  His 
other  plays  arc:  CUmtiubui  (Caveat  (jaidca,  ajrd  of  Febniaiy 
i77f),ablankvenetragedy,given<>uttobetheworkaf  a"  young 
American  Clergyman  "  in  order  to  escape  the  opposition  of  tlie 
Wilkites;  The  School  for  Whet  (Dmry  Lane,  nth  of  December 
r  7  73) ,  a  prose  comedy  given  om  a*  the  work  of  Major  (afterwards 
Sir  William)  Addington ;  a  two-act  jrieoe,  Tht  Ramemce  of  an  Horn 
(Covent  Garden,  and  of  December  1774),  borrowed  from  Mai- 
montcl's  tale  L'AmitU  d  I'ipreitte;  and  an  unsucceaslul  comedy. 
The  Uan  of  Season  (Covent  Garden,  9th  of  February  1776). 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Tempi*  in  S774,  and 
determined  to  give  up  literature.  He  failed  in  Us  new  profession 
and  died  in  poverty  on  the  3rd  of  Febniaiy  1777. 

Sec  The  Works  of  Huth  Kdly.  to  ttdUdk  is  prefiai  Ot  Ztf*  ef  Ot 
Aiukor  (1778) ;  Genest,  History  of  the  Stage  (v.  163,  aAs-ate,  J08, 399, 
457.  S>7).    f'aniphleti  in  reply  to  Thespis  are:  ^'  Anti-Thomia . . . 

(1767);  "  The  Kellyad '   (1767).  by  Louis  Stamma;  and  "  The 

Rescue  or  Thespian  Scourge  . . .  "  (i  767),  by  John  Brown-Smith. 

KELLY,  MICHAEL  (1761-1826),  Btitiih  actor,  ringer  and 
composer,  was  the  son  of  a  Dublin  wine-mcichint  and  dandag' 
master.  He  bad  a  musical  education  at  home  and  in  Italy,  and 
for  four  years  from  1783  wasengaj^  to  sing  at  the  Court  Theatre 
at  Vienna,  where  he  became  a  friend  of  Mosart.  In  1786  he  sang 
in  the  first  performance  of  the  Nosu  di  Figaro.  Appearing  in 
London,  at  Drury  Lane  in  1787,  he  had  a  great  success,  and 
thenceforth  was  the  principal  English  tenor  at  that  theatre.  la 
X793  he  became  acting-manager  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  he 
was  in  great  request  at  concerts.  He  wrote  a  number  ef  lonp 
(including"  The  Woodpecker"),  and  the  music  for  many  diamatic 
pieces,  now  fallen  into  oblivion.  In  1826  he  published  bis  eater- 
t  aining  Rtminiscetica,  in  writing  which  he  was  helped  by  TheodoR 
Hook.  He  combined  his  professional  work  with  conducting 
a  music-shop  and  a  wlne-idiop,  but  with  disastrous  ftn*i»^^l 
results.    He  died  at  Margate  on  the  9th  of  October  1826. 

KELP  (in  M.E.  culp  or  culpe,  of  unknown  origin;  the  Fr. 
equivalent  is  varech),  the  ash  produced  by  the  incineration  o( 
various  kinds  of  sea-weed  {Altae)  obtainaUe  in  great  abundance 
on  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  It  is  prepared  from  the  deep-sea  tangle  [Lawusurii 
diptttta),  sugar  wrack  (L.  satckarina),  knobbed  wrack  Vutms 
nafmiu),  bhtck  wrack  (F. serratus),  and  bladder  wrack  {F.  aetira- 
losus).  The  Laminariasyidd  what  is  termed  "drift-weed kelp,** 
obtainable  only  when  cast  up  on  the  coasu  by  storms  or  other 
causes.  The  species  of  Piuus  growing  within  the  tidal  range 
are  cut  from  the  rocks'at  low  water,  and  ate  therefore  known  as 
"  cut-weeds."  The  weeds  are  first  dried  in  the  sun  and  are  thcs 
collected  into  shallow  pits  and  burned  tiU  they  form  a  fused 
mass,  which  while  still  hot  is  sprinkled  with  water  to  break  it  up 
into  convenient  pieces.  A  ton  of  kelp  is  obtained  from  20  to  22 
tons  of  wet  sea-weed.  The  average  composition  may  vary  as 
follows:  potassium  sulphate,  ro  to  12%;  potassium  chloride, 
30  to  25%;  sodium  carbonate,  5%;  other  sodium  and  mai^ 
nesium  salts,  15  to  20%;  and  insoluble  ash  from  40  to  50 "o- 
The  relative  richness  in  iodine  of  different  samples  varies 
largely,  good  drift  kelp  yielding  as  much  as  to  to  15  lb  per  ton 
of  22)  cwts.,  whibt  cut-weed  kelp  will  not  give  more  than  ]  10 
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4'lb. '  Tbe  me  of  kelp  in  Miip  and  tla«  manufkctilK  hta  been 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  modern  process  of  obtaining  cubonate 
of  soda  cheaply  from  common  salt  (see  Iodine). 

KELSO,  a  police  burgh  and  market  town  of  Roxbulghshire, 
Scotland,  on  ^be  left  bank  of  the  Tweed,  53  m.  (^j  m.  by  road) 
S.E.  of  Edinburgh  and  lo}  m.  N.E.  of  Jedburgfa  by  the  North 
British  railway.  Pop.  (iQoi),  4008.  The  name  has  been  derived 
from  tbe  Old  Welsh  cokk,  or  Anglo-Saxon  cealc,  "  chalk",  and 
the  Scots  Aim,  "  hollow,"  a  derivation  more  evident  in  the 
earlier  forms  Calkon  and  Calchon,  and  illustrated  in  Chalkheugh, 
the  name  of  a  locality  in  the  town.  The  ruined  abbey,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  and  St  John  the  Evangelist,  was  founded  in  11  >8 
by  David  I.  for  monks  from  Tiron  in  Picardy,  whom  he  trans- 
ferred hither  from  Selkirk,  where  they  had  bwn  installed  6fteeh 
years  before.  The  abbey,  tbe  building  of  which  was  completed 
towards  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  became  one  of  tbe 
richest  and  most  powerful  establishments  in  Scotland,  claiming 
precedence  over  the  other  monasteries  and  disputing  for  a  time 
the  supremacy  with  St  Andrews.  It  suSereddamage  in  numerous 
English  forays,  was  pillaged  by  the  4th  earl  of  Shrewsbury  in 
1521,  and  was  reduced  to  ruins  in  1545  by  the  earl  of  Hertford 
(afterwards  the  Protector  Somerset).  In  t6o3  the  abbey  lands 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Kcr  of  Cessford,  ist  earl  of 
Roxburghe.  The  ruins  were  disfigured  by  an  attempt  to  render 
pan  of  them  available  for  public  worship,  and  one  vault  was  long 
utiliicd  as  tbe  town  gaol.  All  excrescences,  however,  were 
cleared  away  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe.  The  late  Norman  and  Early  Fainted 
cruciform  church  has  an  unusual  ground-plan,  the  west  end  of  the 
cross  forming  the  nave  and  being  shorter  than  the  chancel.  The 
nave  and  transepts  extend  only  33  ft.  from  the  central  tower. 
The  remains  include  most  of  the  tower,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
walls  of  the  south  transept,  less  than  half  of  the  west  front  with  a 
fragment  of  the  richly  moulded  and  deeply-set  doorway,  the 
north  and  west  sides  of  the  north  transept,  and  a  remnant  of  the 
chanceL  The  chancel  alone  had  aisles,  while  its  main  circular 
arches  were  surmounted  by  two  tiers  of  trilorium  galleries.  The 
predominant  feature  is  the  great  central  tower,  which,  as  seen 
from  a  distance,  suggests  the  keep  of  a  Norman  castle.  It  rested 
on  four  Early  Pointed  arches,  each  45  ft.  high  (of  which  the  south 
and  west  yet  exist)  supported  by  piers  of  clustered  columns. 
Over  the  Norman  porch  in  the  north  transept  is  a  small  chamber 
with  an  interlaced  arcade  surmounted  by  a  network  gable. 

Tbe  Tweed  is  crossed  at  Kelso  by  a  bridge  of  five  arches  con- 
structed in  180J  by  John  Rennie.  The  public  buildings  include 
a  court  house,  the  town  hall,  com  exchange,  high  school  and 
grammar  school  (occupying  the  site  of  the  school  which  Sir 
Walter  Soott  attended  in  1783).  The  public  park  lies  in  the  east 
of  the  town,  and  the  race-course  to  the  north  of  it.  The  leading 
industricsare  the haking  of  fishing  tackle,  agricultural  machinery 
and  implements,  and  chemical  manures,  besides  coach-building, 
cabinet-making  and. upholstery,  com  and  saw  mills,  iron  found- 
ing, &c.  James  and  John  Ballantyne,  friends  of  Scott,  set  up  a 
press  about  the  end  of  the  iSth  century,  from  which  there  issued, 
in  1801,  the  tirst  two  volumes  of  the  UitutrtUy  of  the  Scottish 
Border;  but  when  the  brothels  transferred  their  business  to 
Edinburgh  printing  languished.  The  Kelso  Hail,  founded  by 
James  Ballantyne  in  1797,  is  now  the  oldest  of  the  Border  news- 
.  papers.  The  town  is  an  important  agricultural  centre,  there 
being  weekly  com  and  fortnightly  cattle  markets,  and,  every 
September,  a  great  sale  of  Bonier  rams. 

Kelso  became  a  burgh  of  barony  m  1634  and  five  years  later 
received  the  Covenanters,  under  Sir  Alexander  Leslie,  on  their  way 
to  the  encampment  on  Duns  Law.  On  the  34th  of  October  1715  the 
Old  Pretender^  was  proclaimed  James  VIII.  in  the  market  square, 
but  in  1745  Prince  Charles  Edward  found  no  active  adherents  m  the 
town. 

About  I  m.  W.  of  KcTso  is  Floors  or  Fleurs  Casde,  the  principal 
■eat  of  the  duke  of  Roxburghe.  The  mansion  as  oripinally  designed 
by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  in  1718  was  severely  plain,  but  in  iB^ 
William  Henry  Ptayfoir  converted  it  into  a  magnificent  structure  m 
the  Tudor  style. 

On  the  peninsula  formfid  by  the  junction  of  the  Teviot  and  the 
Tweed  stood  the  formidable  castJc  and  nourishing  town  of  Roxburgh, 
XV   II* 


fpDm  which  the  shire  took  its  name.  No  trace  exists  of  the  town, 
anU  of  the  castle  all  that  is  left  arc  a  few  ruins  shaded  by  ancient  ash 
tries.  The  castle  was  built  hy  the  Northumbrians,  who  calltxl  it 
M.irchiduin,  or  Marchmound,  its  present  name  apparently  meaning 
Rawic's  burgh,  after  some  forgotten  chief.  After  the  consolidation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  It  became  a  favoured  royal  residence, 
and  a  tou-n  gradually  sprang  up  beneath  its  protection,  which  ■ 
rebelled  its  palmiest  days  under  David  I.,  and  formed  a  member  of 
tht-'  Court  of  Four  Burghs  with  Edinburgh,  Stirling  and  Berwick. 
It  possessed  a  church,  court  of  justice,  mint,  mills,  and,  what  was 
remarkable  for  the  12th  centiir>',  grammar  school.  Alexander  tl. 
was  married  and  Alexander  HI.  was  burn  in  the  castle.  During  the 
long  period  of  Border  warfare,  the  town  was  repeatedly  burned  and 
the  castle  captured.  After  the  defeat  of  WalUicc  at  Falkirk  the 
cattle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  from  whom  it  was  delivered  . 
in  1314  by  Sir  James  Douglas.  Ceded  to  Edward  III.  in  1333.  it 
WHS  regained  in  1342  by  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  only. 
to  be  lost  again  four  years  later.  The  castle  was  finally  retaken  and 
razed  to  the  ground  in   IJ60.     It  was  at  the  siege  that  the  king, 

iames  II..  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  huge  gun  called  ''  the 
ion."  On  the  fall  of  the  castle  the  town  Innguibhed  and  was  finally 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  rising  burgh  of  Kelso.  1  he  town,  whose ' 
patroti-saint  was  St  James,  is  still  comuiemorated  by  St  James's 
Fair,  which  is  held  on  llie  5th  of  every  August  on  the  vacant  site,  and 
is  the  most  popular  of  Border  festivals. 

Sandvknowx'  or  Smailholm  Tower,  6  m.  W.  of  Kelso,  dating  from 
the  15th  century,  is  considered  the  best  example  of  a  Border  Peel 
and  the  most  perfect  relic  of  a  feudal  structure  in  tlie  South  of 
Scotland.  Two  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Kelso  is  the  pretty  vilLige  of  Ednam. 
(Edcnham,  "  The  Village  on  the  Eden  "),  the  birthplace  of^thc  poet 
James  Thomson,  to  whose  memory  an  obelisk,  52  ft*  high,  was 
en.'cted  on  Ferncy  Hill  in  1820. 

KELVIK,  WIUIAH  THOMSOH,  '  B/tKOR  (1824-1907), 
British  physicist,  the  second  son  of  James  Thomson,  LL.D., 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  was  born 
at  Belfast,  Ireland,  on  the  26th  of  June  1824,  his  father  being  then 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Academical  Institution. 
In  1832  James  Thomson  accepted  the  chair  of  mathematics  at 
Glasgow,  and  migrated  thither  with  his  two  sons,  James  and 
William,  who  in  1834  matriculated  in  that  university,  William 
being  then  little  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  and  having  acquired 
all  his  early  education  through  his  father's  instruction.  In  1S41 
William  Thomson  entered  PcterhouM,  Cambridge,  and  in  1845 
took  his  degree  as  second  wrangler,  to  which  honour  he  added 
that  of  the  first  Smith's  Prize.  The  senior  wrangler  in  his  year 
was  Stephen  Parkinson,  a  man  of  a  very  different  type  of  mind, 
yet  one  who  was  a  prominent  figure  in  Cambridge  for  many  years. 
In  the  same  year  Thomson  was  elected  fellow  of  Pctcrhouse.  At 
that  time  there  were  few  facilities  for  the  study  of  experimental 
science  in  Great  Britain.  At  the  Royal  Institution  Faraday 
held  a  um'que  position,  and  was  feeling  his  way  almost  alone.  In 
Cambridge  science  had  progressed  little  since  the  days  of  Newton. 
Thomson  therefore  had  recourse  to  Paris,  and  for  a  year  worked 
in  the  laboratory  of  Regnault,  who  was  then  engaged  in  his 
classical  researches  on  tbe  thermal  properties  of  stcatn.  In 
1846,  when  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  accepted  the  chair 
of  nattiral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  which  he 
filled  for  fifty-three  years,  attaining  universal  recognition  as  one 
of  the  greatest  physicists  of  his  time.  The  Glasgow  chair  was 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  scientific  inen  for  raore  than  half  a 
century,  and  many  of  the  most  advanced  researches  of  other 
physicists  grew  out  of  the  suggestions  which  Thomson  scattered 
as  sparks  from  his  anvil.  One  of  his  earliest  papers  dealt  with 
the  age  of  the  earth,  and  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
geologists  of  the  Uniformitarian  school,  who  were  claiming 
thousands  of  millions  of  ycais  for  the  formation  of  the  stratified 
portions  of  the  earth's  crust.  Thomson's  calctilstions  on  the 
conduction  of  heal  showed  that  at  some  time  between  twenty 
millions  and  four  hundred  millions,  probably  about  one  hundred 
millions,  of  years  ago,  the  physical  conditions  of  the  earth  must 
have  been  entirely  diSorent  from  those  which  now  obtain.  This 
led  to  a  long  controversy,  in  which  the  physical  principles 
held  their  ground.  In  1847  Thomson  first  met  James  Prescott 
Joule  at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  tbe  British  Association.  A 
fortnight  later  they  again  met  in  Switzerland,  and  together 
measured  the  rise  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  a  mountain 
torrent  due  to  its  fall.  Joule's  views  of  the  nature  of  heat 
strongly  influenced  Thomson's  miad,  with  the  restilt  that  In  184$ 
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Thoouon  ptopofcd  his  absolute  scale  o(  tempetatute,  which  is 
independeot  of  the  properties  of  any  particular  thermometric 
sabstance,  and  in  1851  he  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  a  paper  on  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  vhich 
reconciled  the  work  of  N.  L.  Sadi  Camot  with  the  condusioDs 
of  Count  Rumford,  Sir  H.  Davy,  J.  R.  Mayer  and  Joule,  and 
placed  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat  and  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  in  a  position  to  command 
universal  acceptance.  It  was  in  this  paper  that  the  principle  of 
the  dissipation  of  energy,  briefly  summarized  in  the  second  law 
of  thermodynamics,  was  6rst  stated. 

Although  his  contributions  to  thermodynamics  may  properly 
be  regarded  as  his  most  important  scientific  work,  it  is  in  the  field 
of  electricity,  especially  in  its  application  to  submarinetelegraphy, 
that  Lord  Kelvin  is  best  known  to  the  world  at  large.  From 
1854  he  is  most  prominent  among  telegraphists.  The  stranded 
form  of  conductor  was  due  to  his  suggestion;  but  it  was  in  the 
letters  which  he  addressed  in  November  and  December  of  that 
year  to  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  and  which  were  published  in  the  Pro- 
e€€dinp  of  Ike  Royal  SocUly  for  1855,  that  he  discussed  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  signalling  through  submarine  cables,  and 
enunciated  the  conclusion  that  in  long  cables  the  retardation  due 
to  capacity  must  render  the  speed  of  signalling  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  cable's  length.  Some  held  that  if  this 
were  true  ocean  telegraphy  would  be  impossible,  and  sought  in 
consequence  to  disprove  Thomson's  conclusion.  Thomson,  on 
the  other  hand,  set  to  work  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  cables,  and  first  of  all  in  the  pro- 
duction of  copper  of  high  conductivity  and  the  construction  of 
apparatus  which  would  readily  respond  to  the  slightest  variation 
of  the  current  in  the  cable.  The  mirror  galvanometer  and  the 
siphon  recorder,  which  was  patented  in  1867,  were  the  outcome 
of  these  researches;  but  the  scientific  value  of  the  mirror  galvano- 
meter is  independent  of  its  use  in  telegraphy,  and  the  siphon 
recorder  is  the  direct  precursor  of  one  form  of  galvanometer 
(d'Arsonval's )  now  commonly  used  in  electrical  laboratories.  A 
mind  like  that  of  Thomson  could  not  be  content  to  deal  with  any 
physical  quantity,  however  successfully  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  without  subjecting  it  to  measurement.  Thomson's 
work  in  connexion  with  telegraphy  led  to  the  production  in  rapid 
succession  of  instruments  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
time  for  the  measurement  of  every  electrical  quantity,  and  when 
electric  lighting  came  to  the  front  a  new  set  of  instruments  was 
produced  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  electrical  engineer.  Some 
account  of  Thomson's  electrometer  is  given  in  the  article  on  that 
subject,  while  every  modern  work  of  importance  on  electric 
lighting  describes  the  instruments  which  he  has  specially  de- 
signed for  central  station  work;  and  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
no  quantity  which  the  electrical  engineer  is  ordinarily  called  upon 
to  measure  for  which  Lord  Kelvin  did  not  construct  the  suitable 
Instrument.  Currents  from  the  ten-thousandth  of  an  ampere  to 
ten  thousand  amperes,  electrical  pressures  from  a  minute  fraction 
of  a  volt  to  100,000  volts,  come  within  the  range  of  his  instru- 
ments, while  the  private  consumer  of  electric  energy  is  provided 
with  a  meter  recording  Board  of  Trade  units. 

When  W.  Weber  in  1851  proposed  the  extension  of  C.  F.  Gauss's 
system  of  absolute  units  to  electtomagnetism,  Thomson  took  up 
the  question,  and,  applying  the  principles  of  energy,  calculated 
the  absolute  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell  cell,  and  determined 
the  absolute  measure  of  the  resistance  of  a  wire  from  the  heat 
produced  in  it  by  a  known  current.  In  1S61  it  was  Thomson  who 
induced  the  British  Association  to  appoint  its  first  famous  com- 
mittee for  the  determination  of  electrical  standards,  and  it  was. 
he  who  suggested  much  of  the  work  carried  out  by  J.  Clerk 
Maxwell,  Balfour  Stewart  and  Fleeming  Jenkin  as  members 
of  that  committee.  The  oscillatory  character  of  the  discharge 
of  the  Leyden  jar,  the  foundation  of  the  work  of  H.  R.  Hertz 
and  of  wireless  telegraphy  were  investigated  by  him  in 
185J. 

It  was  In  1873  that  he  nndertook  to  write  a  icrict  of  articles  for 
Good  Words  on  the  mariner's  compass.  He  wrote  the  first,  but 
fo  many  questiou  anse  io  hi*  qtiod  that  it  was  five  years  before 


the  second  appeared.  In  the  meanwhile  the  eoopats  west 
through  a  process  of  complete  reconstruction  in  bis  hands, 
a  process  which  enabled  both  the  permanent  and  the  temporary 
magnetism  of  the  ship  to  be  readily  compensated,  whik  the 
weight  of  the  lo-in.  card  was  reduced  to  one-seventeenth  of  that 
of  the  standard  card  previously  in  use,  although  the  time  of  swing 
was  increased.  Second  only  to  the  compass  in  its  value  to  the 
sailor  is  Thomson's  sounding  apparatus,  whereby  (otwdings  can 
be  taken  in  xoo  fathoms  by  a  ship  steaming  at  16  knots;  and  by 
the  employment  of  piano-wire  of  a  breaking  strength  of  140  tons 
per  square  inch  and  an  iron  sinker  weighing  only  u  ib,  with  a  self- 
registering  pressure  gauge,  soundings  can  be  rapidly  taken  in 
deep  ocean.  Thomson's  tide  gauge,  tidal  harmonic  analyser  and 
tide  predicter  arc  famous,  and  among  his  work  in  the  interest  of 
navigation  must  be  mentioned  his  tables  for  the  simplificalion 
of  Sumner's  method  for  delecBiiniog  the  pasitiOD  of  a  aliq> 
at  sea. 

It  is  impossible  within  brief  limits  to  convey  more  than  a 
general  idea  of  the  work  of  a  philosopher  who  published  mofc  than 
three  hundred  original  papers  bearing  upon  nearly  every  branch 
of  physical  science;  who  one  day  was  working  out  the  mathe- 
matics of  a  vortex  theory  of  matter  on  hydrodynamical  principles 
or  discovering  the  linUtatim*  of  the  capabilities  of  the  vortex 
atom,  on  another  was  applying  the  theory  of  elasticity  to  tides 
in  the  solid  earth,  or  was  calculating  the  aire  of  water  motecules, 
and  later  was  designing  an  electricity  meter,  a  dynamo  cr  a 
domestic  water-tap.  It  is  only  by  reference  to  his  published 
papers  that  any  approximate  conception  can  be  formed  of  his 
life's  work;  but  the  student  who  had  read  all  these  knew  com- 
paratively little  of  Lord  Kelvin  if  he  had  not  talked  with  him  face 
to  face,  Extreme  modesty,  almost  amounting  to  diffidence,  was 
combined  with  the  utmost  kindliness  in  Lord  Kelvin's  bearing 
to  the  most  elementary  student,  and  nothing  seemed  to  give  him 
so  much  pleasure  as  an  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  efforts 
of  the  humblest  scientific  worker.  The  progress  of  physical  dis- 
covery during  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century  was  perhaps  as 
much  due  to  the  kindly  encouiagement  which  he  gave  to  his 
students  and  to  others  who  came  in  contact  with  him  as  to  his 
own  researches  and  inventions;  and  It  would  he  difficult  to  speak 
of  his  influence  as  a  teacher  in  stronger  terms  tiian  this. 

One  of  his  former  pupils.  Professor  J.  D.  Cormack,  wrote  of  him: 
"  It  is  perhaps  at  the  lecture  table  that  Lord  Kelvin  displays 
most  of  his  characteristics.  .  .  .  His  master  mind,  soaring  high, 
sees  one  vast  connected  whole,  and,  alive  with  enthusiasm,  with 
smiling  face  and  sparkling  eye,  he  shows  the  panorama  to  his 
pupils,  pointing  out  the  similarities  and  differences  of  its  pons, 
the  boundaries  of  oor  knowledge,  and  the  regions  of  doubt 
and  speculation.  To  follow  him  in  his  flights  is  real  mental 
exhilaration." 

In  1851  Thomson  married  Margaret,  daiighle^of  Walter  Cran 
of  Thornliebank,  who  died  in  1870;  and  in  1874  he  married  Frances 
Anna,  daughter  of  Charles  R.  Blandy  of  Madeira.  In  1866. 
perhaps  chiefly  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  iran»- 
Atlantic  telegraphy,  Thomson  received  t  he  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  in  i89>  he  waa  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baioo 
Kelvin  of  Largs.  The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order 
was  conferred  on  him  in  1896,  the  year  of  the  jubilee  of  his  pro- 
fessoriate. Id  1890  he  became  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  he  received  the  Order  of  Merit  on  its  institution  in  loor. 
A  list  of  the  degrees  and  other  honours  which  he  received  during 
the  fifty-three  years  he  held  his  Glasgow  chair  would  occupy  as 
much  space  as  this  article;  but  any  biographical  sketch  would  be 
conspicuously  incomplete  if  it  failed  to  notice  the  celebration  in 
1896  of  the  jubilee  of  his  professorship.  Never  before  had  such 
a  gathering  of  rank  and  science  assembled  as  that  which  AUol 
the  halls  in  the  university  of  Glasgow  on  the  isth,  iSthand  i;ih 
of  June  in  that  year.  The  city  authorities  joined  with  the 
university  in  honouring  their  most  distinguished  citieen.  About 
2500  guests  were  received  in  the  university  buildings,  the  library 
of  which  was  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  the  instruments  invented 
by  Lord  Kelvin,  together  with  his  certificates,  diplomas  and 
medals.    The  Eastern,  the  Anglo-American  and  the  Coewnctdal 
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Cable  compuues  unitod  to  odebnte  the  event,  and  fren  the 
univcnity  libtaiy  t  iBcseagc  wu  sent  through  Ntwfoandland, 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Frandsco,  Loi  Angeles,  New  Orleans, 
Flofida  and  Washington,  and  was  received  by  Lord  Kelvia  seven 
and  a  half  minutes  alter  it  had  been  despatched,  having  tcavcUed 
about  to«aoo  miles  and  twice  crossed  the  AtUntic  during  the 
intervsL  It  was  at  llie  banquet  in  connexion  with  the  jubilee 
celebration  that  the  Lord  Provost  of  ClaifOW  thus  sununariicd 
Lord  Kdvin's  character:  "  His  Industry  is  unweaiicd;  and  he 
seems  to  take  rest  by  tutniag  itom  one  difBodty  to  another— 
difficulties  that  would  ajipal  most  men  and  be  taken  as  enjoy- 
ment by  no  one  else.  .  .  .  This  life  of  unwearied  industry,  of 
universal  honour,  has  left  Lord  Kelvin  with  a  kivable  nature  that 
charms  all  with  whom  be  comes  in  contact." 

Three  years  after  this  celebration  Lord  Kelvin  resigned  his 
chair  at  Glasgow,  though  by  formally  matriculating  as  a  student 
he  maintained  his  connexion  with  the  university,  of  which  in  1904 
he  was  elected  chancellor.  But  his  retirement  did  not  mean 
cessation  of  active  work  or  any  slackening  of  interest  in  the 
scientific  thought  of  the  day.  Much  of  his  time  was  given  to 
writing  and  revising  the  lectures  on  the  wave  theory  of  light  which 
be  had  delivered  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  in 
1884,  but  which  were  not  finally  published  till  1904.  He  con- 
tinued to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  various  learned  societies; 
and  only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  at  the  Leicester  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  he  attested  the  keenness  with  which 
be  foUoved  the  cuticnt  developments  of  sdenti&c  speculation 
by  delivering  a  long  and  searching  address  on  the  electronic 
tbeoiyof  matter.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  December  igo;  at  his 
nsidaice,  Nethcrhall,  near  Largs,  Scotland;  there  was  no  heir 
to  his  title,  which  became  extinct. 

In  addition  to  the  Baltimore  lectures,  he  published  with  Professor 
P.  C.  Tail  a  standard  but  unfinished  Tnalta  an  Nahtrnl  Philosophy 
(1867).  A  miraber  of  his  acicatific  papers  were  collected  in  his 
fieprint  of  Papers  an  EUctricUy  and  Magnetifm  (1872),  and  in  his 
Uaihemalical  and  Physical  Papers  (1882,  1883  and  1890),  and  three 
voiumaof  his  Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses  Appeared  in  1889^189.1. 
He  was  also  the  aothor  of  the  articles  on  "  Heat  "  and  "  Elasticity 
in  the  9th  edition  al  the  Encyclopaedia  Briianniea. 

See  Andrew  Gray.  Lord  Kelvin  (1908):  S.  P.  Thompson,  Life 
of  Lord  Kelvin  C1910],  which  contains  a  full  biblipgraphy  of  his 
writings.  (W.Ci  H.M.  R.) 

KEMBLE,  the  name  of  a  family  of  English  acton,  of  whom 
the  most  famous  were  Mrs  Siddons  (f.v.)  and  her  brother  John 
Philip  Kemble,  the  eldest  of  the  twelve  children  of  RocEa 
Kekble  (1721-1802),  a  strolling  player  and  manager,  who  in 
I75J  married  an  actress,  Sarah  Wood. 

John  Phiup  Rehble  (1757-1823),  the  second  child,  was 
bom  at  Prescot,  Lancashire,  on  the  ist  of  February  1757,  His 
mother  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  was  educated  at  Sedgeley 
Park  Catholic  seminary,  near  Wolverhampton,  and  the  EngKdi 
college  at  Douai,  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  priest.  But  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  four  years'  course  he  discovered  that  he 
had  no  vocation  for  the  priesthood,  and  returning  to  England  he 
joined  the  theatrical  company  of  Crump  &  Chamberlain,  liis 
first  appearance  being  as  Tbeodosius  in  Lee's  tragedy  of  that 
name  at  Wolverhampton  on  the  Sih  of  January  1776.  In  177S 
be  joined  the  York  company  of  Tate  Wilkinson,  appearing  at 
Wakefield  as  Captain  Plume  in  Farquhar's  Tli€  Rterititini 
Qficcr;  in  Hull  for  the  first  time  as  Macbeth  en  the  30th  of 
October,  and  in  York  as  Orestes  in  Ambrose  Philips's  Distrated 
Uotker.  In  178 1  he  obtained  a  "  star  "  engagement  at  Dublin, 
making  his  first  appearance  there  on  the  and  of  November  as 
Hamlet.  He  also  achieved  great  success  as  Raymond  in  Tlu 
CaittU  »J  NarbOHiu,  a  play  taken  from  Horace  Walpole's  CatlU 
ej  Otranlo.  Gradually  be  won  for  himscU  >  hi^  reputation  as 
a  careful  and  finished  actor,  and  this,  combined  with  the  greater 
fame  of  his  sister,  led  to  an  engagement  at  Draiy  Lane,  where  he 
made  bis  first  appearance  on  (he  30th  of  September  1783  as 
Hamlet.  In  this  r61e  be  awakened  interest  and  discussion 
mtnoDg  the  critics  rather  than  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the 
public.  But  as  Macbeth  on  the  31st  of  March  178s  he  shared 
in  the  enlhusiasnl  aroused  by  Mn  Siddons*  and  eataMished  • 


reputation  among  living  acton  second  only  to  beta.  Brother  and 
sister  had  first  appeared  together  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  22nd  of 
November  1783,  aa  Beverley  and  Mrs  Beverley  in  Moore's 
TJu  Gawietler,  and  as  King  John  and  Constance  in  Shakespeare's 
tragedy.  In  the  following  year  they  played  Montgomerie  and 
Matilda  in  Cumberland's  Tkt  Carmdili,  and  in  1785  Adomi 
and  Camiola  in  Kemble's  adaptation  of  Massinger's  A  liaii 
0/  Hmmar,  and  Othello  and  Desdemona.  Between  1785  and 
1787  Kemble  appeared  in  a  variety  of  rfilas,  his  Mentevole  in 
Jephson's  ytifta  producing  an  overwhelming  impression.  On  the 
8th  of  December  1787  he  married  Priscilla  Hcpkins  Breteton 
(r756-r84s),  the  widow  of  an  actor  and  herself  an  actress. 
Kemble's  appointment  as  manager  of  Drury  Lane  in  17S8  gave 
him  full  opportunity  to  dress  the  characters  less  according  to 
traditiim  than  in  hamrany  with  his  own  conception  of  what  was 
suitable.  He  was  also  able  to  experiment  with  whatever  parts 
might  strike  his.fancy,  and  of  this  privilege  he  took  advantage 
with  greater  courage  than  disoetioii.  His  activity  was  prodi- 
gious, the  list  of  his  parts  including  a  large  number  of  Shake- 
spearian characters  and  also  a  great  many  in  plays  now  forgotten. 
In  his  own  veraion  of  CoriolantUf  which  was  revived  during  bis 
first  season,  the  character  of  the  "  noble  Roman  "  was  so  exactly 
suited  to  his  powers  that  be  not  only  pUyed  it  with  a  perfection 
that  has  never  been  approached,  tnit,  it  is  said,  unconsciously 
allowed  its  influence  to  colour  his  private  manner  and  modes  of 
speech.  His  tall  and  impoalng  person,  noble  countenance,  and 
solemn  and  grave  demeanour  were  uniquely  adapted  for  the 
Roman  characters  in  Shakespeare's  plays;  and,  when  in  addition 
he  had  to  depict  the  gradual  growth  and  development  of  one 
absorbing  passion,  his  representation  gathered  a  momentum 
and  majestic  force  that  were  irresistible.  His  defect  was  in 
flexibility,  variety,  rapidity;  the  characteristic  of  his  style- was 
method,  regularity,  precision,  elaboration  even  of  the  minutest 
details,  founded  on  a  thorough  psychological  study  of  the  special 
personality  he  had  to  represent.  His  elocutionary  art,  his  fine 
sense  of  rhythm  and  emphasis,  enabled  him  to  excel  in  declama- 
tion, but  physically  he  was  incapable  of  giving  expression  to 
impetuous  vehemence  and  searching  pathos.  In  Coriolanus  and 
Cato  he  was  beyond  praise,  and  possibly  be  may  have  been 
superior  to  both  Garrick  and  Kean  in  Macbeth,  although  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  it  part  of  his  inspiration  must  have  been 
caught  from  Mrs  Siddons.  In  all  the  other  great  Shakespearian 
characters  he  was,  according  to  (he  best  critics,  inferior  to  them, 
least  10  in  Lear,  Hamlet  and  Wolscy,  and  most  so  in  Shylock  and 
Richard  III.  On  account  of  the  eccentricities  of  Sheridan,  the 
ptoprietor  of  Drury  Lane,  Kemble  withdrew  from  the  manage^ 
ment,aDd, although  be  resumed  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  1800-1801,  be  at  the  close  of  1802  finally  resigned  con- 
nexion with  it.  In  1803  he  became  manager  of  Covent  Garden, 
in  which  he  had  acquired  a  sixth  share  for  £23,000.  The  theatre 
was  burned  down  on  the  20th  of  September  1808,  and  the 
raising  of  the  prices  after  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre,  in  1809, 
led  to  riots,  which  practically  suspended  the  performances  for 
three  months.  Kemble  had  been  neariy  ruined  by  the  fire,  and 
was  only  saved  by  a  generous  loan,  afterwards  converted  into  a 
gift,  of  £10,000  from  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  Kemble 
took  his  final  leave  of  the  stage  in  the  part  of  Coriolanus  on  the 
13rd  of  June  1817.  His  retirement  was  probably  hastened  by 
the  rising  popularity  of  Edmund  Kean.  The  remaining  yeofi 
of  his  life  were  spent  chiefly  abroad,  and  he  died  at  Lausanne  on 
the  i6th  of  February  1823. 

See  Boaden,  Lift  <if  Jokn  Philip  KemUe  (1825I;  FItxgerald,  TU 
Kemiles  (1871). 

Stipheh  Kemble  (1758-1822),  the  second  son  of  Roger,  was 
rather  on  indifferent  odor,  ever  eclipsed  by  his  wife  and  fellow 
player,  Elizabeth  Satcbdl  KemUe  (c.  1763-2841),  and  a  man 
of  such  portly  prxiportions  that  he  played  FalstaS  without 
poddin;.    He  nlanaged  theatres  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere. 

Chakles  Kekble  (1775-1854),  a  younger  brother  of  Joha 
PhiHp  and  Stephen,  was  bom  at  Brecon,  South  Walca,  on  the 
astli  of  Xovcmbcr  1775.    He,  too,  was  educmted  at  DouaL 
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Alter  Ktumiog  to  Eng^d  in  1791,  he  obtmed  a  situation  in 
the  post-office,  but  this  he  soon  resigned  for  the  stage,  making 
his  first  recorded  appearance  at  Sheffield  as  Orlando  in  As  Yau 
like  It  in  that  year.  During  the  early  period  of  his  career  as 
an  actor  he  made  his  way  slowly  to  public  favour.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  he  played  with  his  brother  and  sister,  chiefly  in 
secondary  parts,  and  this  with  a  grace  and  finish  which  received 
scant  justice  from  the  critics.  His  first  London  appearance  was 
on  the  list  of  April  1794,  as  Malcolm  to  his  brother's  Macbeth. 
Ultimately  he  won  independent  fame,  especially  in  such  char- 
acters as  Archer  in  George  Farquhar'i  Beaux'  Sltolagem,  Dorin- 
coutt  in  Mrs  Cowley's  BtlUfs  Stratatem,  Charles  Surface  and 
Ranger  in  Dr  Benjanbt  Hoadley's  Smpieioiu  Huthand.  His 
Laertes  andMacduff  were  hardly  less  interesting  than  his  brother's 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  In  comedy  he  was  ably  supported  by  his 
wife,  Marie  Therhc  De  Camp  (1774-1838),  whom  be  married  on 
the  mi  of  July  iSofi.  His  visit,  with  his  daughter  Fanny,  to 
America  during  i8j3  and  1834,  aroused  much  enthusiasm.  .  The 
later  period  of  his  career  was  clouded  by  money  embarrassments 
in  connexion  with  his  joint  proprietorship  in  Covent  Garden 
theatre.  He  formally  retired  from  the  stage  in  December  1836, 
but  bis  final  appearance  was  on  the  toth  of  April  1840.  For 
some  time  he  held  the  office  of  examiner  of  plays.  In  1844- 
1845  he  gave  readings  from  Shakespeare  at  Willis's  Rooms. 
He  died  on  the  13th  of  November  1854.  Macready  regarded 
bis  Cassio  as  incomparable,  and  summed  him  up  as  "  a  first-rate 
actor  of  second-rate  parts." 

See  CenlUman's  Uataant,  January  ISJS:  Btttiit  ^  a  GbOnoi, 
by  Frances  Anoe  Kerable. 

EuZABETH  WamocK  (1761-1836),  wh4  wil  a  dau^ter  of 
Roger  Kemble,  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  1783 
at  Drury  Lane  as  Portia.  In  1785  she  married  Charles  £. 
Whitlodc,  went  with  him  to  America  and  played  with  much 
success  there.  She  had  the  honour  of  appearing  before  President 
Washington.  She  seems  to  have  retired  about  r8o7,  and  she 
died  on  the  17th  of  Februaiy  1836.  Her  reputation  *s  a  tragic 
actress  might  have  been  greater  had  she  not  been  Mrs  Siddona's 
sister. 

'  Fkahcss  Anne  Kehble  (Fanny  Kemble)  (1809-1893),  the 
actress  and  author,  was  Charles  Kemble's  elder  daughter;  she 
was  born  in  London  on  the  >7tb  of  Neverobcr  1809,  and  educated 
chiefly  in  France.  She  first  appeared  on  the  stage  on  the  islh 
of  October  1819  as  Juliet  at  Covent  Garden.  Her  attractive 
personality  at  once  made  her  a  great  favourite,  her  popularity 
enabling  her  father  to  recoup  his  losses  as  a  manager.  She  played 
all  the  principal  women's  parts,  notably  Portia,  Beatrice  and 
Lady  Teazle,  but  Julia  in  Sheridan  Knowles's  The  HuiKkback, 
especially  written  for  her,  was  perhaps  her  greatest  success.  In 
1832  she  went  with  her  father  to  America,  and  in  1834  she 
married  there  a  Southern  planter.  Pierce  Butler.  They  were 
divorced  in  1849.  In  1847  she  returned  to  the  stage,  from  which 
she  had  retired  on  her  marriage,  and  later,  following  her  father's 
example,  appeared  with  much  success  as  a  Shakespearian  reader. 
In  1877  she  relumed  to  England,  where  she  lived — using  her 
maiden  name — till  her  death  in  London  on  the  isth  of  January 
189J.  During  this  period  Fanny  KcmUe  was  a  prominent  and 
popular  figure  in  the  social  life  of  London.  Besides  her  plays, 
franeis  Ike  First,  unsuccessfully  produced  in  1832,  Tke  Slar  of 
Saillc  (1837),  a  volume  of  fotms  (1844),  and  a  book  of  Italian 
travel,  A  Year  «/  Consolalion  (1847),  she  published  a  volume  of 
her  Journal  in  1835,  and  in  1863  another  (dealing  with  life  on 
the  Georgia  plant.ition),  and  also  a  volume  of  Plays,  including 
translations  from  Dumas  and  Schiller.  These  were  followed  by 
Rtccrds  pj  a  Cirlkocd  (1878),  Raords  oj  Lata  Life  (1882),  Notes 
on  somt  of  Skattspear^s  Plays  (1882),  Far  Avay  and  Long  Ago 
(i88g),  and  Purlker  Records  (i89t).  Her  various  volumes  of 
reminiscences  contain  much  valuable  material  for  the  social  and 
dramatic  history  of  the  period. 

ADEtAOE  Kemble  (1814-1879),  Charles  Kemble's  second 
daughter,  was  an  opera  singer  of  great  promise,  whose  first 

ondon  appearance  was  made  in  Norma  on  the  and  of  November 

41.    In  1843  she  manied  Edward  John  Sartorii,  a  rich  Italian, 
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and  rethred  after  a  brief  but  brilHant  career.  -  She  wrote  A  Wak 
tx  a  Frtnek  Country  House  (1867),  a  bright  and  humorous  itoty, 
and  of  a  literary  quality  not  shared  by  other  tales  that  followed. 
Her  son,  Algernon  Chadd  Sartoris,  married  General  V.  S.  Graot'i 
daughter. 

Among  more  recent  memben  of  the  Kemble  family,  mestioii 
may  also  be  made  of  Charles  Kemble's  grandson,  Heuxx  Kmu 
(i848-r907),  a  sterling  and  popular  London  actor. 

KEMBLE,  JOHN  MiTCHEU,  (1807-1S57),  English  scholv 
and  historian,  eldest  son  of  Charles  Kemble  the  actor,  wu  bon 
in  1807.  He  received  his  education  portly  from  Dr  Richsrdsos, 
author  of  the  Dictionary  of  Ike  Bugtisk  Languagt,  and  partly  >t 
the  grammar  school  of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  where  he  obtained 
in  1826  an  exhibition  to  Trimty  College,  Cambridge.  At  the 
university  his  historical  essays  gained  him  high  reputation.  The 
bent  of  his  studies  was  turned  more  especially  towards  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  through  the  influence  of  the  brothers  Grimm,  uodei 
whom  he  studied  at  GSttingen  (1831).  His  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Teutonic  language*  and  his  critical  faculty  were  shorn 
in  his  £«!»;/ (i833ri837),  ttker  die  Slammlatd ier  Wtslsulan 
(1836),  Codex  Diplomaliaa  Aeri  Saxanici  (1839-1848),  and  ia 
many  contributions  to  reviews;  while  his  Hislery  of  Ike  Scxoni 
in  England  (1849;  new  ed.  1876),  though  it  must  now  be  real 
with  caution,  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  thorough  examinatioD 
of  the  original  sources  of  the  early  period  of  English  history.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Britisk  and  Foreign  Jleviev  from  1835  to  1844; 
and  from  1840  to  his  death  was  examiner  of  plays.  '  In  1857  he 
published  Slate  Pafers  aad  Correspondence  illuslratiee  ^  Ike 
Social  and  Political  State  of  Esirope  frtm  the  Koolution  It  Ik 
Accession  of  Ike  House  ef  Hanover.  He  died  at  Dublin  on  the 
26th  of  March  1857.  His  HoraePerales,  or  Studiesin  IkeArckoe- 
ology  of  Nortkcm  Nations,  was  completed  by  Dr  K,  G.  Latham, 
and  published  in  1864.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Professor 
Amadeus  Wendt  of  Gtittingen  in  1836;  and  had  two  daughten 
and  a  son ;  the  eMer  daughter  was  the  «df  e  of  Sir  Charles  Santley, 
the  singer. 

KEM^V,  ZStGMOND,  Bakon  (1816-1875),  Hunsarian  author, 
came  of  a  noble  but  reduced  family.  In  1837  he  studied  juris- 
prudence  at  Marosvftsirhely,  but  soon  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  journalism  and  literature.  His  first  unfinished  work.  On  lis 
Causes  of  Ike  Disaster  of  Hokacs(i&4o),aUT;icted  much  attention. 
In  the  same  year  he  studied  natural  history  and  anatomy  it 
Vienna Dniveisity,  In  i84i,aIongwith  LajosKov&cs,  he  editoJ 
the  Transylvanian  newspaper  EidSyi  Hiradi.  He  also  took  u 
active  part  in  provincial  politics  and  warmly  supported  the 
principles  of  Count  Stephen  Stfchenyi.  In  1846  he  moved  t« 
Pest,  where  his  pamphlet,  Korteskcdts  Is  eUcnstrrei  (Partisansbip 
and  its  Antidote),  had  already  made  him  famous.  Here  he 
consorted  with  the  most  eminent  of  the  moderate  reformers,  ind 
for  a  time  was  on  the  suff  of  the  Pesli  Hirlap.  The  same  yesr 
be  brought  out  his  first  great  novel,  Pit  Cyulay.  He  was  elMted 
a  member  of  the  revolutionary  diet  of  184S  and  accompanied 
it  through  all  its  vicissitudes.  After  a  brief  exile  he  acteptcd 
the  amnesty  and  relumed  to  Hungary.  Careless  of  his  unpopu- 
larity, he  took  up  his  pen  to  defend  the  cause  of  justice  and 
moderation,  and  in  his  two  pamphlets)  Forraiatom  uta»  (After 
the  Revolution)  and  Utg  egysz  6  a  forradatom  uldn  (One  word 
more  after  the  Revolution),  he  deferidcd  the  point  of  view  whkti 
was  realized  by  Deik  in  1867.  He  subsequently  edited  the  Ptsli 
NapU,  which  became  virtually  Deik's  political  ori^n.  Kemcnjr 
also  published  several  political  essays  (e.g.  TVIe  Two  Wesstifnyis. 
and  Supken  Steckenyi)  which  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind 
in  any  literature.  His  novels  published  during  these  years,  suet 
as  Fiij  Is  la  (HusUnd  and  Wife),  Smorvinyei  (The  Heart's 
Secrets),  &e.,  also  won  for  him  a  foremost  rank  among  con- 
temporary novelists.  During  the  'sixties  Kemf ny  took  an  active 
part  in  the  political  labours  of  Deik,  whose  right  hand  he  cvn- 
tinued  to  be,  and  popalaiized  the  Composition  of  1867  whict 
be  bad  done  so  much  to  bring  about.  He  was  elected  to  the  diet 
of  1867  for  one  of  the  divisions  of  Pest,  but  look  no  part  in  the 
debates.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  complete 
seclusion  in  Transylvania.   To  the  work*  of  Kentey  already 
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Bcntioned  should  be  added  thr  fine  hatoiic*!  novel  Rajims'l' 
(The  Fanatics)  (Pest,  1858-1859),  and  CclUckd  Speahes 
(Hung.)  (Pest,  tSSo). 

See  L.  Nogrady,  Buron  Strumuud  Keminy's  Lift  cn/i  Writints 
(Hung.)  (Budapest.  1902) ;  C.  Bcluics.  Sitismuni Ktminy,  He  Racln- 
lin  and  Iht  ComposituK  (Hung.)  (Budapest,  1888}.       (R.  N.  B.) 

KEMP,  WILLIAM  (f.  1600),  English  actor  and  dancer.  He 
probably  began  bis  caieet  as  a  member  of  the  call  a(  Leicester's 
oompany,  but  his  name  6cst  appeai«  after  the  death  of  Leicester 
in  a  list  o{  players  authorized  by  an  order  of  the  privy  council 
in  IS9J  to  play  7  m.  out  of  London.  Ferdinand  Stanley, 
Lord  Sccange,  was  the  patron  of  the  oompany  of  which  Kemp 
was  the  leading  member  until  ijgS,  and  in  1594  was  summoned 
with  Butbage  and  Shakespeare  to  act  before  the  queen  at  Green- 
wich. He  was  the  successor,  both  in  parts  and  reputation,  of 
Richard  Tarllon.  But  it  was  as  a  dancer  of  jigs  that  he  won  his 
greatest  popularity,  one  or  two  actors  dancing  and  singing  with 
him,  and  the  words  doubtless  often  being  inprarised.  Examples 
of  the  music  may  be  seen  in  the  MS.  collection  of  John  Dowland 
now  in  the  Cambridge  University  libraiy.  At  the  same  time 
Kemp  was  given  parts  like  IX>gberry,  and  Peter  in  Romeo  and 
JulM;  indeed  his  name  appears  by  acddenl  in  place  of  those  of 
the  characters  in  early  copies.  Kemp  seems  to  have  exhibited 
his  dancing  on  the  Continent,  but  in  1602  he  was  a  member  of  the 
carl  of  Worcester's  players,  and  Philip  Henslowe's  diary  shows 
several  payments  made  to  him  in  that  year. 

KEMPS,  JOHN  (f.  1380-1454),  English  cardinal,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  chancellor,  was  son  of  Thomas  Kempe,  a 
gentleman  of  Oltantigh,  in  the  parish  of  Wye  near  Ashfbrd,  Kent. ' 
He  was  born  about  1380  and  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
He  practised  as  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  was  an  assessor  at  the 
trial  of  Oldcastle,  and  in  1415  was  made  dean  of  the  Court  of 
Arches.  Then  he  passed  into  the  royal  service,  and  being  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  of  Normandy  was  eventually  made 
chancellor  of  the  duchy.  Early  in  1419  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  Rochester,  and  was  consecrated  at  Rouen  on  the  jrd  of 
December.  In  February  1421  he  was  translated  to  Chichester, 
and  in  November  following  to  London.  During  the  minority 
of.  Henry  VI.  Kcmpe  had  a  prominent  position  in  the  English 
council  as  a  supporter  of  Henry  Beaufort,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  chancellor  in  March  142&.  In  this  same  year  he  was  piomoted 
to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  Kempe  held  ofScc.  as  chancellor 
for  six  years;  his  main  task  in  government  was  to  kccpHumphrey 
of  (jloucestcr  in  check.  His  resignation  on  the  >Sth  of  February 
1432  was  a  concession  to  Gloucester.  He  still  enjoyed  Beau- 
fort's favour,  and  retaining  his  place  In  the  council  was  employed 
en  important  missions,  especially  at  the  congress  of  Arras  in 
143  5,  and  the  conference  at  Calais  in  1438.  In  December  T439 
he  was  created  cardinal,  and  during  the  next  few  years  took  kss 
share  in  politics.  He  supported  Suffolk  over  the  king's  marriage 
with  Margaret  of  Anjouj  but  afterwards  there  arose  some  differ- 
ence between  them,  due  in  part  to  a  dispute  about  the  nomination 
of  the  cardinal's  nephew,  Thomas  Kempe,  to  the  bishopric  of 
London.  At  the  lime  of  Suffolk's  fall  in  January  1450  Kempe 
once  more  became  chancellor.  Hb  appointment  may  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  committed  entirely  to  either  party. 
In  spile  of  bis  age  and  infirmity  be  showed  some  vigour  in  dealing 
with  Cade's  rebellion,  and  by  his  official  experience  and  skill  did 
what  he  could  for  four  years  lb  sustain  the  king's  authority.  He 
was  rewarded  by  his  translation  to  Canterbury  in  July  1452, 
when  Pope  Nicholas  added  as  a  special  honour  the  title  of 
cardinal-bishop  of  Satita  Rufina.  As  Richard  of  York  gained 
influence,  Kempe  became  unpopular;  men  called  him  "  the 
cursed  cardinal,"  and  bis  fall  seemed  imminent  when  he  died 
luddenly  on  the  22nd  of  March  1454.  He  was  buried  at  Canter- 
bury, in  the  choir.  Kcmpe  was  a  politician  first,  and  hardly  at 
all  a  bishop;  and  he  was  accused  with  some  justice  of  neglecting 
his  dioceses,  especially  at  York.  Still  he  was  a  capable  ofiicial, 
and  a  faithful  servant  to  Henry  \1.,  who  called  him  "  one  of  the 
wisest  lords  of  the  hind  "  (PasUrn  Letters,  i.  315).  He  founded 
a  college  at  his  native  place  at  Wye,  which  was  suppressed  at  the 
Reformation. 


Kor  contempoQtcy  aathoritica  «ee  andcr  Hekkt  VI,  See  also 
T.  Raine's  Historians  of  Iht  Clamk  of  Kw*.  vol.  ii.;  W.  Dugdale's 
Uonastxcon,  iii.  254,  vi.  1430^1432;  and  W.  F.  Hook's  LiKs  of  Ard^- 
Hskopt  of  Canlaifuy,  v.  188-967.  (C.  L.  K.) 

KHiPBN,  a  towD  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  Province,  40  m.' 
N.of  Cologne  by  the  railway  to  Zevenaar.  Pop.  (t()oo),  6319. 
It  has  a  monument  to  Thomas  1,  Kempis,  who  was  bom  there. 
The  industries  are  oonaiderable,  and  include  silk-weaving,  glais- 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  electrical  plant.  Kempen 
belonged  in  the  middle  390s  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  and 
received  dvieiighta  in  iag4.  It  is  memorable  as  the  scent  of  a 
victory  gaineft,  on  the  t7th  of  January  r642,  by  the  French  and 
Heaaiims  over  the  Imperialists. 

Sce-Terwdp.  Die  Stall  Kempta  (Kcmpen,  1894),  and  Niesaen, 
Ueimatkiude  det  Kreists  Ktmpen  (Crefcld,  1895). 

KEMPEHFBLT,  BICBAA)  (1718-1782),  British  rear-admiral, 
wai  bom  at  Westminster  in  171S.  His  father,  a  Swede,  is  said 
to  have  been  in  the  service  of  James  II.,  and  sulsequently  to 
have  cnteivd  the  British  axmy.  Richard  f^mpenfell  went  iato 
the  navy,  and  saw  his  first  service  in  the  West  Iiuiies,  taking  part 
in:  the  capture  of  Ponebello.  In  1746  he  returned  to  England, 
and  from  that  date  to  1780,  when  he  was  made  rear-admiral,  saw 
active  service  in  the  Last  Indies  with  Sir  George  Pocock  and  in 
various  quarters  of  the  worid.  In  1781  he  gained,  with  p  vastly 
inferior  force,  a  brilliant  victory,  fifty  leagues  south-west  of 
Usbant,  over  the  French  fleet  ujider  De  Guichen,  capturing 
twenty  prises.  In  178s  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  the"RoyU 
George,"  which  formed  part  of  die  fleet  under  Lord  Howft  la 
August  this  fleet  was  ordered  to  refit  at  top  speed  at  Portsmouth, 
and  proceed  to  the  reUef  of  Gibrahar.  A  leak  having  been  located 
below  the  WaUrlirie  of  the  "  Royal  George,"  the  vessel  was 
carsencd  to  allow  of  the  defect  being  repaired.  According  to  the 
version  of  the  disaster  favoured  by  the  Admiralty,  she  was  over- 
turned by  a  breeze.  But  the  general  opinion  of  the  navy  was 
that  the  shifting  of  ber  weights  was  more  than  the  old  and  rpttcn 
limbers  of  the  "  Royal  George  "  could  stand.  A  large  ipiece  of 
her  bottom  fell  out,  and  she  went  down  at  once.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  fewer  than  800  persons  went  down  with  her,  for  besides 
the  crew  there  were  a  large  number  of  tradesmen,  women  and 
childnn  on  board.  Kempenfelt,  who  was  in  his  cabin,  perished 
with  the  rest.  Cowper'a  poem,  the  "  Loss  of  the  Royal  George," 
commemorates  this  disaster.  Kempenfelt  effected  radical  altera- 
tions and  improvenunts  in  the  signalling  system  then  existiiig 
In  the  Britidi  navy.  A  painting  of  the  loss  of  the  "  Royal 
Geot^"  is  in  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  London. 

See  Chamock's  Bio%.  No*.,  vi.  246,  and  Ralfe's  Natai  Biopapkits, 
L  2t5. 

KEMPT.  SIR  JAMBS  (t7«4-i854),  British  soldier,  was  gazetted 
to  the  roist  Foot  in  India  in  1783,  but  on  its  disbandment  two 
years  later  was  placed  on  half-pay.  It  is  said  that  he  took  a 
dcrkship  in  Greenwood's,  the  army  agents  (afterwards  CU>x  &  Co.) . 
He  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  York,  throi^  whom 
he  obtained  a  captaincy  (very  soon  followed  by  a  majority)  bi 
the  newly  raised  ti3th  Foot.  But  it  was  not  long  before  his 
regiment  experienced  the  fate  of  the  old  loist;  this  time  how- 
ever Kempt  was  retained  on  full  pay  in  the  recruiting  service. 
In  1 799  he  accompanied  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcromby  to  Holland,  and 
later  to  Egypt  as  an  aide-de-camp.  After  Abcrcromby's  death 
Kempt  remained  on  his  succcssot's  staff  rmtii  the  end  of  the 
campaign  in  Egypt.  In  April  1803  he  joined  (he  staff  of  Sir 
David  Dundas,  but  next  month  returned  to  regimental  duty,  and 
a  little  later  received  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  8ist  Foot. 
With  his  new  regiment  he  went,  imder  Craig,  to  the  Mediter- 
Tancan  theatre  of  operations,  and  at  Maida  the  light  brigade 
led  by  him  bore  the  heaviest  share  of  the  battle.  Employed 
from  t8o7  to  1811  on  the  staff  in  North  America,  Brevet -Colonel 
Kempt  at  the  end  of  181 1  joined  Wellington's  army  in  Spain 
with  the  local  rank  of  major-general,  which  was,  on  the  1st  of 
January  1812,  made  substantive.  As  one  of  Picton's  brigadiers. 
Kempt  took  pan  in  the  great  assault  on  Badajoz  and  was  severely 
wounded.  (>n  rejoining  for  duty,  he  was  posted  to  the  osmmand 
of  a  brigade  of  the  (aght  Division  (43rd,  52nd  and  95th  Rifles), 
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irhich  he  led  at  Vera,  the  Nivdie  (where  be  was  again  wounded), 
Bayonne,  Onhez  and  Totdoiue.  Early  in  1815  be  was  made 
K.C.B.,  and  in  July  {or  his  services  ax  Waterloo,  C.C.B.  At 
that  battle  he  commanded  the  ]8th,  jind  and  70th  as  a 
brigadier  under  his  old  chief,  Piccon,  and  on  Picton's  death 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  his  division.  From  1S3S  to  1830 
he  was  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  at  a  critical  time  dis- 
played firmness  and  moderation.  He  was  afterwards  Master- 
GenenJ  of  the  Ordnance.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1854  be 
had  been  for  some  years  a  full  CeneraL 

KEMPTEN,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  on  the  lUer, 
81  m.  S.W.  of  Munich  by  rail.  Fop.  (igoj),  >o,66j.  The  town 
is  well  built,  has  many  spacious  squares  and  attractive  public 
grounds,  and  contains  a  castle,  a  handsome  town-ball,  a  gym- 
nasium, &c  The  oM  palace  of  the  abbots  of  Kempten,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  is  now  partly  used  as  barracks, 
and  near  to  it  is  the  fine  abbey  church.  The  indiistrics  include 
wool-spinning  and  weaving  and  the  manufacture  of  paper,  beer, 
machines,  hosiery  and  matches.  As  the  commercial  centre  of 
the  Algin,  Kempten  carries  on  active  trade  in  timber  and  dairy 
pitMluce.  Numerous  remains  have  been  discovered  on  the 
lindenberg,  a  hill  in  the  vicinity. 

Kempten,  identified  with  the  Roman  Ctmbodunum,  consisted 
in  early  times  of  two  towns,  the  old  and  the  new.  The  continual 
hostility  that  existed  between  these  was  intensified  by  the  wel- 
come given  by  the  old  town,  a  free  imperial  city  since  1289,  to 
the  Keformed  doctrines,  the  new  town  keeping  to  the  older 
faitb.  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Kempten,  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  773  by  Hildegarde,  the  wife  of  Charlemagne,  was  an 
important  house.  In  1360  its  abbot  was  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  a  prince  of  the  Empire  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.;  the  town 
and  abbey  passed  to  Bavaria  in  1803.  Here  the.Austiians 
defeated  the  Fiencb  on  tbe  17th  of  September  1796. 

See  Farderreuther,  Dit  Sladt  Kempttn  tmd  ihre  Vmlehmt 
(Kempten,  1901} ;  HagKcnniQIIcr,  CgxhiekU  der  StaJi  und  der 
tcfirstetea  Crafschaft  Kcmpm,  voL  L  (Kempten,  1840);  and 
Heirhofer,  CeschitkUutu  DanUUung  der  diukwurdigsttH  SaueksaU 
dtr  SladI  Kmpun  (KempUn,  1856). 

'  REM,  THOMAS  (1637-1711),  the  most  eminent  of  the  English 
non-juring  bishops,  and  one  of  tbe  fathers  of  modem  English 
bymnology,  was  bom  at  Little  Bcrkhampstead,  Herts,  in  1637. 
He  was  tbe  son  of  Thomas  Ken  of  Fumival's  Inn,  who  belonged 
to  an  ancient  stock, — that  of  tbe  Kens  of  Ken  Place,  in  Somerset- 
shire; his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  now  forgotten  poet,  John 
Cbalkhill,  who  is  called  by  Walton  an  "  acquainlant  and  friend 
of  Edmund  Spenser."  Ken's  step-sister,  Anne,  was  married  to 
Izaak  Walton  in  1646,  a  connexion  which  brought  Ken  from  his 
boyhood  under  the  refining  influence  of  this  gentle  and  devout 
man.  In  1653  Ken  entered  Winchester  College,  and  in  1656 
became  a  student  of  Hart  Hall,  Oxford.  He  gained  a  fellowship 
at  New  College  in  1657,  and  proceeded  B„V  in  >66i  and  M.A.  in 
i6(S<.  He  was  for  some  time  tutor  of  his  college;  but  the  most 
characteristic  reminiscence  of  his  university  life  is  the  mention 
made  by  Anthony  Wood  that  in  tbe  musical  gatherings  of  the 
lime  "  Thomas  Ken  of  New  College,  a  junior,  would  be  sometimes 
among  them,  and  sing  his  part."  Oidained  in  iMs,  be  succes- 
sively held  the  livings  of  Little  Easton  in  Essex,  Brighstone 
(sometimes  called  Brixton)  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  East  Wood- 
hay  in  Hampshire;  in  167a  be  resigned  the  last  of  these,  and 
returned  to  Winchester,  being  by  this  time  a  prebendary  of  the 
cathedral,  and  chaplain  to  the  bishop,  as  well  as  a  fellow  of 
Winchester  College.  He  remained  there  for  several  years,  acting 
as  curate  in  one  of  the  lowest  districts,  preparing  his  iltniul 
«/  Praytn  forUienuoflkt  SckUars  oj  Wmchaltr  CMnt  (first 
published  in  1674),  and  composing  hymns.  It  waa  at  this  time 
that  be  wrote,  primarily  for  the  same  body  as  his  prayers,  his 
morning,  evening  and  nddnigbt  hymns,  tbe  first  two  <rf  which, 
beginning  "  Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  tbe  sun  "  and  "  Gloiy  to 
Thee,  my  God,  this  night,"  ate  now  household  words  wherever 
the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  The  latter  n  often  made  to  begin 
with  the  line  "  All  praise  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night,"  but  in 
the  earlier  editions  over  which  Ken  had  control,  the  line  is  as 


first  given.'  In  1674  Ken  paid'a  visit  to  Rome  in  company  wtti 
young  Izaak  Walton,  and  this  journey  seems  mainly  to  ha\-e 
resulted  in  confirming  his  regard  for  the  Anglican  communion. 
In  i67g  he  was  appointed  by  Charies  11.  chaplain  to  the  Princess 
Mary,  wife  of  Willian  of  Orange.  While  with  the  court  at  the 
Hague,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  William  by  insisting  that 
a  promise  of  marriage,  made  to  an  English  Udy  of  high  birth  by 
a  relative  of  the  prince,  should  be  kept;  and  he  therefore  gladly 
returned  to  England  in  1680,  when  he  was  immediately  appointed 
one  of  the  king's  chaplains.  He  was  once  more  residing  at 
Winchester  In  1 683  when  Charies  came  to  the  city  with  his  doubt- 
fully composed  court,  and  his  residence  was  chosen  as  the  home 
of  Nell  Cwynne;  but  Ken  stoutly  objected  to  this  arrangement, 
and  succeeded  in  making  the  favourite  find  quarters  elsewhere. 
In  August  of  this  same  year  be  accompanied  Lenl  Dartmouth 
to  Tangier  as  chaplain  to  the  fleet,  and  Pepys,  who  was  one  of 
the  company,  has  left  on  record  some  quaint  and  k.ndly  remini- 
scences of  him  and  of  his  services  on  board.  The  fleet  Tetumed 
in  April  1684,  and  a  few  months  after,  npon  a  vacancy  occurring 
in  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Ken,  now  Dr  Ken,  wax  appointed 
bishop.  It  is  said  that,  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy, 
Charies,  mindful  of  the  spirit  he  bad  shown  at  Winchester, 
exclaimed, "  Where  is  the  good  little  man  that  refused  his  lodging 
to  poor  Ndi?  "  and  determined  that  no  other  diould  be  bishop. 
The  consecration  took  place  at  Lambeth  on  the  15th  of  January 
1685;  and  one  of  Ken's  first  duties  was  to  attend  the  death-bed 
of  Charies,  where  his  wise  and  faithful  ministrations  won  the 
admiration  of  everybody  except  Bishop  Burnet,  In  this  year 
he  published  his  Exforilicn  on  the  QhircA  CaUckism,  p^rhap^ 
better  known  by  its  sub-title.  Tit  Ptcctitt  e/  Dmne  Late.  la 
1688,  when  James  reissued  his  "  Declaration  of  Indulgence," 
Ken  was  one  of  the  "  seven  bishops  "  who  refused  to  publish  it. 
He  was  probably  influenced  by  two  considerations:  first,  by 
his  profonnd  aversion  from  Roman  Catholicism,  to  which  he  fdt 
he  would  be  giving  some  episcopal  recognition  by  compliance; 
but,  second  and  mote  espedally,  by  the  feeling  that  James  was 
compromising  the  spiritual  freedom  of  the  church.  Along  with 
his  six  brethren.  Ken  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  tbe  Sth  el 
June  1688,  on  a  charge  of  high  misdemeanour;  the  trial,  wfcicb 
took  pUoe  on  the  sgth  and  3Dlb  of  the  month,  and  which  resulted 
in  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  is  matter  of  history.  With  the  revolo- 
tion  which  speedily  followed  this  impolitic  trial,  new  troubles 
encountered  Ken;  for,  having  sworn  allegiance  to  James,  he 
thought  himself  thereby  preduded  from  taking  tbe  oath  to 
William  of  Orange.  Accordingly,  be  took  his  place  among  the 
non-jurors,  and,  as  he  stood  firm  to  his  refusal,  he  was,  in  August 
i6qi,  superseded  in  his  bishopric  by  Dr  Kidder,  dean  oi  Peter- 
borough. From  this  time  be  lived  mostly  in  retirement,  finding 
a  congenial  home  with  Lord  Weymouth,  bis  friend  from  coUegc 
days,  at  Lontfeat  in  Wiltshire;  and  though  pressed  to  resume 
his  diocese  in  1703,  upon  the  deaith  of  Bishop  Kidder,  he  declined, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  growing  weakness,  but  partly  bo  doubt 
from  his  love  for  tbe  quiet  life  of  devotion  which  be  was  able  to 
lead  at  LoDgleaL  His  death  took  place  there  on  the  19th  o( 
Match  r7ii. 

Although  Ken  wrote  nnch  poetry,  betides  his  hymns,  be  casnct 
be  called  a  gitat  poet;  but  he  had  that  fine  combination  of  ^xritosl 
insight  and  feeling  with  poetic  taste  which  marks  all  gnat  faymn- 
writers.  As  a  hymn-writer  he  has  had  few  equals  in  EagUiio:  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  even  Keblc.  though  possessed  of  much 
rarer  poetic  gifts,  suipassed  him  in  his  own  sphere  (see  HTkvs). 
In  his  own  day  he  took  high  rank  asa  pulpit  orator,  and  even  royahy 
had  to  beg  fora  seat  amongst  his  audiences;  but  his  sermons  axe  now 
forgotten.  He  lives  in  history,  apart  from  his  three  hymns,  mainly 
as  a  man  of  unstained  purity  and  invindbic  fidelity  to  conscience, 
weak  only  in  a  certain  narrowness  of  view  which  ts  a  frequent  at- 
tribute of  the  iatcnsechartcterwhich  he  ncenistd.  As  an  ecclesiastic 
he  was  a  High  Churchman  of  the  old  school. 

Ken's  poetical  works  were  published  in  collected  form  in  foor 
volumes  by  W.  Hawkins,  his  relative  and  executor.  In  tyat ;  his  prese 

_»  The  fact,  however,  that  in  171  a — only  a  year  after  Ken|s  death-^ 
his  publisher,  Bromc,  published  the  hymn  with  the  opening  vords 
"  All  pratje,"  has  boen  deemed  by  such  a  high  authority  as  the  1st 
earl  of  Selboene  suSicieot  evidence  that  the  alteration  had  Kcas 
authority. 
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works  were  issued  In  1838  in  one  volume,  under  the  editorship  of 
J.  T.  Round.  A  brief  memoir  was  prefixed  by  ffawkinstoa  selection 
irom  FkCn's  worlcs  which  he  pubhshed  in  1713;  and  a  life,  in  two 
vdumes,  by  the  Rev.  W.  I^  Bowles,  appeared  in  iSjo.  But  the 
standard  biosraphin  of  Ken  are  those  of  J.  Lavicount  Anderdon 
{The  lift  of  Tkomai  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  by  a  Layman, 
1851;  3nd  cd.,  1854)  and  of  Dean  f'lumptre  (3  vols.,  1888;  revised. 
1890),    See  also  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt'a  article  in  the  Did.  Nal.  Bit- 

KEN,  a  river  ot  Northern  India,  tributary  to  the  Jumna  on 
its  light  bank,  flowing  through  Bundclkhand.  An  important 
reservoir  in  its  upper  basin,  which  impounds  about  180  million 
cubic  feet  of  water,  irrigates  about  374,000  acres  in  a  region 
specially  liable  to  drought. 

KEMA.  or  Keneu  (sometimes  written  Qina),  a  town  of  Upper 
Egypt  en  a  canal  about  a  mile  E.  of  the  Nile  and  380  m.  S.S.E. 
o(  Cairo  by  rail.  Pop.  (1907),  10,069.  Kena,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Caene  or 
Caenepolls  (probably  the  N<i|  riXtt  of  Herodotus;  see  Akhhih) 
in  distinction  from  Coptos  (q.v.),  is  m.  S.,  to  whose  trade  it 
eventually  succeeded.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  its  modern 
name  should  be  derived  from  a  purely  Greek  word,  like  Iskenderia 
from  Alexandria,  and  Nekiisb  from  Naucratis;  in  the  absence 
of  any  known  Egyptian  name  it  seems  to  point  to  Kena  having 
originated  in  a  foreign  settlement  in  connexion  with  the  Red  Sea 
trade.  It  is  a  flourishing  town,  specially  noted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  porous  water  jars  and  bottles  used  throughout  Egypt. 
The  day  for  making  them  is  obtained  fiom  a  valley  north  of 
Kena.  The  pottery  is  sent  down  the  Nile  in  specially  constructed 
boats.  Kena  is  also  known  for  the  excellence  of  the  dales  sold 
in  its  bazaars  and  for  the  large  colony  of  dancing  girls  who  live 
there.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  grain  and  dates  with  Arabia,  via 
Kosseir  on  the  Red  Sea,  100  m.  E.  in  a  direct  line.  This  incon- 
siderable traffic  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  extensive  commerce 
formerly  maintained — chiefly  via  Berenice  and  Coptos — between 
Upper  Egypt  and  India  and  Arabia.  The  road  to  Kosseir  is 
one  of  great  antiquity.  It  leads  through  the  valley  of  Hammi- 
mit,  celebrated  (or  its  ancient  breccia  quarries  and  deserted 
gold  mines.  During  the  British  operations  in  Egypt  in  1801 
Sir  David  Baird  and  his  force  marched  along  this  rood  to  Keoa, 
taking  sixteen  days  on  the  journey  from  Kosseir. 

KENDAL,  DUKEOOM  OP.  The  English  title  of  duke  of 
Kendal  was  first  bestowed  in  May  1667  upon  Charles  (d.  16G7), 
the  infant  son  of  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II. 
Several  persons  have  been  created  carl  of  Kendal,  among  them 
being  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  son  of  Henry  IV.;  John  Beaufort, 
duke  of  Somerset  (d.  1444);  and  Queen  Anne's  husband,  George, 
prince  of  Denmark. 

In  1719  Ehrengarde  Melusina  (1M7-1743),  mistress  of  the 
English  king  George  I.,  was  created  duchess  of  Kendal.  This 
lady  was  the  daughter  of  Custavus  Adolphus,  count  of  Schulcn- 
burg  (d.  1691),  and  was  bom  at  Emden  on  the  25th  of  December 
iif>1.  Her  father  held  important  positions  under  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg;  her  brother  Matthias  John  (1661-1747)  won 
great  fame  as  a  soldier  in  Germany  and  was  afterwards  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  Having 
entered  the  household  of  Sophia,  electress  of  Hanover,  Melusina 
attracted  the  notice  of  her  son,  the  future  king,  whose  mistress 
she  became  about  1690.  When  George  crossed  over  to  England 
in  1714,  the  "  Schulenburgin,"  as  Sophia  called  her,  followed  him 
and  soon  supplanted  her  principal  rival,  Charlotte  Sophia, 
Baroness  von  Kilmannseggc  ((.  1673-1725),  afterwards  countess 
of  Dariington,  as  his  first  favourite.  In  1716  she  was  created 
duchess  of  Munster;  then  duchess  of  Kendal;  and  in  1733  the 
emperor  Charles  VI.  made  her  a  princess  of  the  Empire.  The 
duchess  was  very  avaricious  and  obtained  large  sums  of  money 
by  selling  public  offices  and  titles;  she  also  sold  patent  rights, 
one  of  these  being  the  privilege  of  supplying  Ireland  with  a  new 
copper  coinage.  This  she  sold  to  a  Wolverhampton  iron  mer- 
chant named  William  Wood  ( 1671- 1730),  who  flooded  the  country 
with  coins  known  as  "  Wood's  halfpence,"  thus  giving  occasion 
(or  the  publication  of  Swift's  famous  Drapitr'i  Lclters.  In  poli- 
tical matters  the  had  much  influence  with  the  king,  and  she 
received  £10,000  for  procuring  the  recall  of  Bolingbroke  (ton 


exile.  Alter  (Jeorge'i  death  in  1737  she  lived  at  Kendal  House, 
Isleworth,  Middlesex,  until  her  death  on  the  lOth  of  May  1743. 
The  duchess  was  by  no  means  a  beautiful  woman,  and  her  thin 
figure  caused  the  populace  to  refer  to  her  as  the  "  maypole." 
By  the  king  she  had  two  daughters:  Pctronilla  Melusina 
(e.  1693-1778),  who  was  created  countess  o{  Walsingham  in  1732, 
and  who  married  the  great  eari  a(  Chesterfield;  and  Margaret 
Gertrude,  coimtcss  o(  Lippe  (1703-1773). 

KEKDAL,  WILUAM  HUNTER  (1843-  ),  EngUsh  actor, 
whose  family  name  was  Grimston,  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
i6th  of  December  1843,  the  son  of  a  painter.  He  made  his  first 
stage  appearance  at  Glasgow  in  1863  as  Louis  XIV.,  in  A  Lijt't 
Rnenge,  billed  as  "  Mr  Kendall."  After  some  experience  at 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  he  joined  the  Haymark^  company 
in  London  in  1866,  acting  everything  from  burlesque  to  Romeot 
In  1869  he  married  Margaret  (Madge)  Shaito  Robertson  (b.  1849], 
sister  of  the  dramatist,  T.  W.  Robertsoa  As  ''  Mr  and  Mrs 
Kendal "  their  professional  careers  then  became  inseparable. 
Mis  Kendal's  first  stage  appearance  was  as  Marie,  "  a  child," 
in  The  Orphan  of  the  From  Sea  in  1854  in  London.  She  soon 
showed  such  talent  both  as  actress  and  singer  that  she  secured 
numerous  engagements,  and  by  1865  was  playing  Ophelia  and 
Desdemona.  She  was  Mary  Meredith  in  Our  American  Cousin 
with  Sothem,  and  Pauline  to  his  Claud  Melnotte.  But  her  real 
triumphs  were  at  the  Haymarket  in  Shakespearian  revivals 
and  the  old  English  comedies.  While  Mr  Kendal  played 
Oriando,  Charles  Surface,  Jack  Absolute  and  Young  Mariowe, 
his  wife  made  the  comUnation  perfect  with  her  Rosalind,  Lady 
Teazle,  Lydia  Languish  and  Kate  Hardcastle;  and  she  oeated 
Galatea  in  Gilbert's  Pytntalion  and  Calalea  (1871).  Short 
seasons  followed  at  the  Court  theatre  and  at  the  Prince  ol 
Wales's,  at  the  latter  of  which  they  joined  the  Bancrofts  ia 
Diplomacy  and  other  plays.  Then  in  1879  began  a  long  associa- 
tion with  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Hare  as  joint-managers  o( 
the  St  James's  theatre,  some  of  their  notable  successes  being  iit 
The  Sguire,  Impulse,  The  Ironmaster  and  A  Scrap  of  Paper.  In 
1S88,  however,  the  Hare  and  Kendal  r^me  came  to  an  end. 
From  that  time  Mr  and  Mrs  Kendal  chiefly  toured  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  Id  America,  with  an  occasional  season  at  rare  interval* 
in  London. 

KBNQAU  *■  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Kendal  parliamentary  division  of  Westmoriand,  England,  251  m. 
N.N.W.  from  London  on  the  Windermere  branch  of  the  London 
&  Nortb-Westem  railway.  Pop.  (1901],  14,183.  The  town,  the 
full  name  of  which  is  Kirkby-Kendal  or  Kirkby-in-Kendal,  is 
the  largest  in  the  county.  It  is  picturesquely  placed  on  the  river 
Kent,  and  is  irregularly  built.  The  white-walled  houses  with 
their  blue-slated  roofs,  and  the  numerous  trees,  give  it  anatlrac- 
tive  appearance.  To  the  S.W.  rises  an  abmpt  limestone  emi- 
nence, Scout  Scar,  which  commands  an  extensive  view  towards 
Windermere  and  the  southern  mountains  of  the  Lake  District. 
The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  oldest  part  of  which  dates 
from  about  1 300,  is  a  Gothic  building  with  five  aisles  and  a  square 
tower.  In  it  is  the  helmet  of  Major  Robert  Philipson,  who  rode 
into  the  church  during  service  in  search  of  one  of  Cromwell's 
ofiiceis.  Colonel  Briggs,  to  do  vengeance  on  him.  This  major 
was  notorious  as  "  Robin  the  Devil,"  and  his  story  is  told  in 
Scott's  Rokeby.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  town  ball, 
classic  in  style;  the  market  house,  and  literary  and  scientific 
institution,  with  a  museum  containing  a  fossil  collection  from  the 
limestone  of  the  locality.  Educational  esublishments  include  a 
free  grammar  school,  in  modem  buildings,  founded  in  1535  and 
well  endowed;  a  blue-coat  school,  science  and  art  school,  and 
green-cost  Sunday  school  ( 1 8 1 3).  On  an  eminence  east  of  the  town 
are  the  ruins  of  Kendal  castle,  attributed  to  the  first  barons  of 
Kendal.  .It  was  the  birthplace  of  Catherine  Parr,  Henry  VIlI.'s 
last  queen.  On  the  Castlebrow  Hill,  an  artificial  mound  prob- 
ably of  pre- Norman  origin,  an  obelisk  was  raised  in  1788  in 
memory  of  the  revolution  of  1688.  The  woollen  manufactures 
of  Kendal  have  been  noted  since  1331,  "hen  Edward  III.  is  said 
to  have  granted  letters  of  protection  to  John  Kemp,  a  Flemish 
weaver  who  settled  in  the  town;  aoO,  although  the  coarse  cloth 
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known  to  Shakespeare  as  "  Kendal  green  "  Is  no  longer  made,  its 
place  is  more  than  supplied  by  active  manufactures  of  tweeds, 
railway  rugs,  horse  clothing,  knitted  woollen  caps  and  jackets, 
worsted  and  woollen  yams,  and  similar  goods.  Other  manu- 
factures of  Kendal  are  machine-made  boots  and  shoes,  cards  for 
wool  and  cotton,  agricultural  and  other  machinery,  paper,  and, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  gunpowder.  There  is  a  large  weekly 
market  for  grain,  and  annual  horse  and  cattle  fairs.  The 
town  is  governed  by  t,  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  l8  couociUors. 
Area,  2612  acres. 

The  outline  of  a  Roman  fort  is  traceable  at  Watercrook  near 
Kendal.  The  barony  and  casttc  of  Kendal  or  Kirkby-in-Kendal, 
held  by  Turold  before  the  Conquest,  were  granted  by  William  I. 
to  Ivo  de  Taillebois,  but  the  barony  was  divided  into  three  parts 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  one  part  with  the  castle  passing  to 
Sir  William  Parr,  knight,  ancestor  of  Catherine  Parr.  After 
the  death  of  her  brother  William  Parr,  marquess  of  Northampton, 
bis  share  of  the  barony  called  Marquis  Fee  reverted  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  castle,  being  evidently  deserted,  was  in  ruins  in 
1586.  Kendal  was  plundered  by  the  Scots  in  1310,  and  was 
visited  by  the  rebels  in  1715  and  again  In  1745  when  the  Pre- 
tender was  proclaimed  king  there.  Burgesses  in  Kendal  are  men- 
tioned in  154s,  and  the  borough  with  "  court  houses  "  and  the 
fee-farm  of  free  tenants  is  included  In  a  confirmation  charter  to 
Sir  William  Parr  in  1471.  Richard  III.  in  14S4  granted  the 
inhabitants  of  the  barony  freedom  from  toll,  passage  and  pont- 
age, and  the  town  was  incorporated  in  2576  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
under  the  title  of  an  alderman  and  i>  burgesses,  but  Ch.irlcs  I.  in 
1635  appointed  a  mayor,  i>  aldermen  and  >o  capital  burgesses. 
Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  183s  the  corporation  was 
again  altered.  From  1851  to  1885  Kendal  sent  one  member  to 
parliament,  but  since  the  lost  date  its  rt^prcsentation  has  been 
merged  in  that  of  the  southern  division  of  the  county,  A  weekly 
market  on  Saturday  granted  by  Richard  I.  to  Roger  Fita  Rein- 
fred  was  purchased  by  the  corporation  from  the  earl  of  Lonsdale 
and  Captain  Bagot,  lords  of  the  manor,  in  1885  and  1886.  Of 
the  five  fairs  which  are  now  held  three  are  ancient,  that  now  held 
on  the  39th  of  April  being  granted  to  Marmadoke  de  Tweng  and 
William  de  Ros  in  1 307,  and  thoseon  the  tth  and  9th  of  November 
to  Christiana,  widow  of  Ingelram  de  Gyncs,  in  1333. 

See  Victoria  Coimly  Htitory,  Wcslmorhnd;  Cornelius  Nicholson, 
Tkt  AnmtU  ^  Kendal  (Mt). 

'  KENDALL,  HENRT  CLARENCE  (tg4i-i88}),  Australian 
poet,  son  of  a  missionary,  was  bom  in  New  South  Wales  on  the 
i8th  of  April  1841;  He  received  only  a  sh'ght  education,  and 
in  r86o  he  entered  a  lawyer's  ofiice  in  Sydney.  He  had  always 
had  literary  tastes,  and  sent  some  of  his  verses  in  1862  to  London 
to  be  published  in  the  AlUcnacum.  Next  year  he  obtained  a 
clerkship  in  the  Lands  Department  at  Sydney,  being  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Colonial  Secretary's  office;  and  he  combined 
this  work  with  the  writing  of  poetry  and  with  journalism.  His 
principal  volumes  of  verse  were  Leaves  Jrom  an  Australian 
Forest  (1869)  and  Songs  from  the  Uomtlains  (1880),  his  feeling 
for  nature,  as  embodied  in  Australian  landscape  and  bush-life, 
being  very  true  and  full  of  charm.  In  i8(S9  he  resigned  his  pose 
in  the  public  service,  and  for  some  little  while  was  in  business 
with  his  brothers.  Sir  Henry  Parkcs  took  an  interest  in  him, 
and  eventually  appointed  him  to  an  inspectorship  of  forests. 
He  died  on  the  ist  of  August  1882.  In  1886  a  memorial  edition 
of  his  poems  was  published  at  Melbourne. 

KENEALY,  EDWARD  VAUOHAN  RYDB  (1819-1880), 
Irish  barrister  and  author,  was  bom  at  Cork  on  the  2nd  of  July 
i8r9,  the  son  of  a  local  merchant.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin;  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1840  and  to  the 
English  bar  in  1847;  and  obtained  a  fair  practice  in  criminal 
cases.  In  1868  he  became  a  Q.C.  and  a  benclicr  of  Gray's  Inn. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1873,  when  he  became  leading  counsel 
for  the  Tichbome  claimant,  that  he  came  into  any  great  promi- 
nence. His  violent  conduct  of  the  case  became  a  public  scandal, 
and  after  the  verdict  against  his  client  he  started  a  paper  to 
~t(ead  his  cause  and  to  attack  the  judges.  His  behaviour  was  so 
rcme  that  la  1S74  he  was  disbtnched  and  disbarred  by  his  Inn. 


He  then  started  an  agitation  throughout  the  country  to  ventilate 
his  grievances,  and  in  1873  was  elected  10  parliament  for  Stoke; 
iMit  no  member  would  introduce  him  when  be  took  his  seat. 
Dr  Kenealy,  as  be  was  always  called,  gradually  ceased  10 
attract  attention,  and  on  the  t6th  of  April  1880  he  died  in 
London,  ilc  published  a  great  quantity  of  verse,  and  also  of 
somewhat  mystical  theology.  His  second  daughter,  Dr  Arabella 
Kenealy,  besides  practising  as  a  physician,  wrote  some  clever 
novels. 

KSNO  TOm,  the  most  extensive  of  the  Shan  States  in  the 
province  of  Burma.  It  is  in  the  aoutben  Shan  States'  charge 
and  lies  almost  entirety  east  of  the  Salween  liver.  The  area  of 
the  state  is  rather  over  12,000  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
states  of  Mang  Liin,  Mang  Lem  and  KCng  Hflng  (Hsip  Hsawng 
Panni),  the  two  latter  under  Chinese  control;  E.  by  the  Mekong 
river,  on  the  farther  side  of  which  is  French  Lao  territory;  S.  by 
the  Siamese  Shan  States,  and  W.  in  a  general  way  by  the  Salwccn 
river,  though  it  overlaps  it  in  some  places.  The  state  is  known 
to  the  Chinese  as  Ming  K(ng,  and  was  frequently  called  by  the 
Burmese  "  the  32  dtics  of  the  G6n  "  (Hk6n).  Keng  Tang  has 
expanded  very  considerably  since  the  establishment  of  British 
control,  by  the  indosion  of  the  districts  of  Hsen  Yawt,  Hscn 
Mawng,  Mttng  Hsat,  Meng  Pu,  and  the  cis-Mekong  portions  of 
King  Cheng,  which  In  Burmese  limes  were  separate  charges. 
The  "  cbusical "  name  of  the  state  is  Khcmarata  or  Khenuirata 
Tungkapuri.  About  63%  of  the  area  lies  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mekong  river  and  37%  in  the  Salween  drainage  area.  The 
watershed  is  a  high  and  generally  continuous  range.  Some  of 
its  peaks  rise  to  over  7000  ft.,  and  the  elevation  is  nowhere  much 
below  sooo  ft.  Parallel  to  this  successive  hill  ranges  run  north 
and  south.  Mountainous  country  so  greatly  predominates 
that  the  scattered  valleys  are  but  as  islands  in  a  sea  of  rugged 
hills.  The  chief  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Salween,  are  the  Nam 
Hka,  the  Hwe  L6ng,  Nam  Pu,  and  the  Nam  Hsim.  The  first 
and  last  are  very  considerable  fivers.  The  Nam  Hka  rises  in 
the  Wa  or  VQ  states,  the  Nam  Hstm  on  the  watershed  range  in 
the  centre  of  the  state.  Rocks  and  rapids  make  both  unnavi- 
gable,  but  much  timber  goes  down  the  Nam  HsIm.  The  lower 
part  of  both  riven  forms  the  boundary  of  Keng  TOng  state. 
The  diief  tributaries  of  the  Mekong  are  the  Nam  Nga,  the  Nam 
Lwe,  the  Nam  Yawng,  Nam  Lin,  Nam  H6k  and  Nam  Kok.  Of 
these  the  chief  is  the  Nam  Lwe,  which  is  navigable  in  the  interior 
of  the  state,  but  enteis  the  Mekong  by  a  gorge  broken  up  by 
rocks.  The  Nam  Lin  and  the  Nam  K6k  are  also  considerable 
streams.  The  lower  course  of  the  latter  passes  by  Chieng  Rai 
in  Siamese  territory.  The  lower  Nam  H&k  or  Me  HuaL  forms 
the  boundary  with  Siam. 

The  existence  of  minerals  was  reported  by  the  sawbwa,  or  chief, 
to  FranciaCarnicr  in  1867,  but  none  is  worked  or  located.  Gold 
is  washed  in  most  of  the  streams.  Teak  forests  exist  in  M6ng  Pu 
and  Mone  Hsat,  and  the  sawbwa  works  them  as  government  rof». 
tracts.  One-third  of  the  price  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  logs  at 
Moulmcin  is  retained  as  the  government  ro>'alty.  There  arc  teak 
forests  also  ia  the  Mckon^drainagearca  in  the  southof  the  slate,  Luc 
there  is  only  a  local  market  for  the  timber.  Rice,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  Shan  Slates,  is  the  chief  crop.  Next  to  it  is  sugar-cape,  gromn 
both  as  a  fidd  crop  and  in  gardens.  Earth-nuts  and  tobacco  ate  the 
only  other  field  crops  in  Ihe  valleys.  On  the  hills,  besides  rice,  cottcm, 
poppy  and  tea  are  the  chief  crops.  The  tea  is  carclcs&ly  grown,  badly 
prepared,  and  onlv  consumed  locally.  A  grxat  deal  ol  garden  pro- 
duce is  raised  in  the  valleys,  especially  near  the  capital.  The  state 
is  rich  in  cattle,  and  exports  them  to  the  country  west  of  the  Salftcvn. 
Cotton  and  opium  are  exported  in  large  quantities,  tlic  former  en- 
tirely to  China,  a  good  deal  of  the  latter  to  northern  Siam,  which  z\it> 
takes  shoes  and  sandals.  Tea  is  carried  through  westwards  from 
Kcng  Hflng,  and  silk  from  the  Siamese  Shan  States.  Cotton  and 
silk  wcaving'are  dying  out  as  industries.  Larve  quantities  of  shoes 
and  sandals  are  made  o(  buffalo  and  bullock  hide,  with  Chinese  Itli 
uppers  and  soft  iron  hobnails.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  pottery  «ork. 
The_ chief  work  in  iron  is  the  manufacture  of  guns,  which  has  b«Tj 
carried  on  for  many  years  in  certain  villages  of  the  Sam  Too  district. 
The  gun  barrels  and  springs  are  rude  but  elective,  though  not  very 
durable.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  collected  as  tlw  Bumme 
ttuUkameda.A  rude  system  of  income-tax.  From  1890,  wbu:  the  slate 
madeitssubmission,  the  annual  tributary  offerings  made  in  Burmese 
times  were  continued  to  the  British  government,  but  in  1894  lh«e 
offerings  were  converted  into  tribute.  For  the  qutnquenaiai  poiod 
1903-1908  Uk  lUle  paid  lis.  30,000  (faoeo)  annuaUy. 
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Tbt  population  of  the  lUte  wu  enumerated  lor  the  first  time  in 
tool,  givtng  a  total  of  190,698.  According  to  an  estimate  made  by 
Mr  G.  C.  Stirling,  the  iwlitical  officer  in  charve  of  the  state,  in  1897- 
1898,  of  the  vainous  tribei  of  Shans,  the  Hkfln  and  L11  contribute 
about  36,000 each,  the  western  Shana  32^000,  the  Lem  and  Lao  Shani 
about  7000,  and  the  Chinese  Shans  about  jooa  Of  the  hill  tribes,  the 
Kaw  or  Alca  are  the  most  homogehcous  with  32,000,  but  probably 
the  Wa  (or  VQ),  disguised  under  various  tribal  names,  are  at  least 
equally  miroeroua.  Nominal  Buddhists  make  up  a  total  of  133.400, 
and  the  ccaiainder  are  classed  as  animists.  Spirit-woeahip  is,  how- 
ever, very  conspicuously  prevalent  amongst  all  classes  even  of  the 
Shans.  The  present  sawbwa  or  chief  received  his  patent  from  the 
British  government  on  the  9th  of  February  1 897.  The  early  history 
of  Keng  TQng  is  very  obscure,  but  Burmese  influence  seems  to  have 
been  maintained  since  the  latter  half,  at  any  rate,  of  the  tMicMitary. 
The  Chinese  made  several  attempts  to  subdue  the  state,  and  appear 
10  have  taken  the  capital  in  1765-66.  but  were  driven  out  by  the 
united  Shan  and  Burmese  troops.  The  same  fate  seems  to  have 
attended  the  first  Siamese  invasion  of  1804.  The  second  and  third 
Siamese  invasions,  in  1652  and  18^4.  resulted  in  great  disaster  to  the 
invaders,  though  the  capital  was  invested  for  a  time. 

I<?ng  TQng.  the  capital,  is  situated  towartis  the  southern  end  of  a 
valley  about  is  m.  long  and  with  an  average  breadth  of  7  m.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  and  moat  about  5  m.  round. 
Only  the  central  and  northern  portions  are  much  built  over.  Pop. 
(1901).  5695.  It  is  the  most  considerable  town  in  the  British  Shan 
States.  In  the  dry  seasoh  crowds  attend  the  market  held  according 
to  Shan  custom  every  five  days,  and  numerous  caravans  come  from 
China.  The  military  post  formerly  was  7  m.  west  of  the  town,  at' 
the  foot  of  the  watershed  range.  At  first  the  faeadqoarten  of  a 
regiment  was  stationed  there;  this  was  reduced  to  a  wing,  and 
recently  to  military  police.  The  site  was  badlv  chosen  and  proved 
very  unhealthy,  and  the  headquarters  both  military  and  civil  have 
been  transferred  to  Loi  Ngwe  Ldng_.  a  ridge  6500  ft.  above  sea-level 
la  m.  south  of  the  capital.  The  rainfall  probably  averages  between 
50and  60  in.  for  the  year.  The  temperature  seems  to  rise  to  nearly 
lOO*  F.  during  the  hot  weather,  falling  30*  or  more  during  the  night. 
In  the  cold  weather  a  temperature  0140*  or  a  few  degrees  more  or 
leaa  appears  to  be  the  kiwcst  experienced.  The  plain  in  which  the 
capiul  stands  has  an  altitude  01  3000  ft.  (J.  G.  Sc.) 

'  KSMILWORTH.  a  market  towD  in  the  Rugby  parliamentary 
division  ot  Warwickshire,  England;  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
tributary  ot  the  Avon,  on  a  branch  o{  the  London  ji  North- 
western railway,  99  m.  N.W.  from  London.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (1901),  4544.  The  town  is  only  of  importance  from  its 
antiquarian  interest  and  the  magnificent  ruins  of  its  old  caslle. 
The  walls  originally  enclosed  an  area  of  7  acres.  The  principal 
portions  of  the  building  remaining  are  tlie  gatehouse,  now  used 
as  a  dwelling-house;  Cacsai's  tower,  the  oniy  portion  built  by 
Gecltrey  de  Clinton  now  extant,  with  massive  walls  16  ft.  thick; 
the  Memyn's  tower  of  Scott's  Knilwortk;  the  great  hall  built 
by  John  of  Gaunt  with  windows  of  very  beautiful  design;  and 
the  Leicester  buildinp,  which  are  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 
Not  far  from  the  castle  are  the  remains  of  an  Augustiniaa 
monastery  founded  in  iiaa,  and  afterwards  made  an  abbey. 
Adjoining  the  abbey  is  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  restored 
in  1865,  a  structure  of  mixed  architecture,  containing  a  fine 
Norman  doorway,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  entrance 
of  the  former  abbey  church. 

Kenilworth  (Ckiiuwrde,  Kenillcunirda,  Kindingworihe^  Kent- 
lord,  KUtingwortk)  is  said  to  have  been  a  member  of  Stone- 
leigh  before  the  Norman  Conquest  and  a  possession  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  whose  royal  residence  there  was  destroyed  in  the  wars 
between  Edward  and  Canute.  The  town  was  granted  by 
Henry  I.  to  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  a  Norman  who  built  the  castle 
rottnd  which  the  whole  history  of  Kenilworth  centres.  He  also 
founded  a  monastery  here  about  1122.  GcoHrey's  grandson 
released  his  right  to  King  John,  and  the  casUe  remained  with 
the  crown  until  Henry  IIL  granted  it  to  Simon  de  Montiort, 
carl  of  Leicester.  The  famous  "  Dictum  de  Kenilworth  "  was 
proclaimed  here  in  1266.  After  the  battle  of  Evesham  the  rebel 
forces  rallied  at  the  castle,  which,  after  a  siege  of  six  months,  was 
surrendered  by  Henry  de  Hastings,  the  .governor,  on  account  of 
the  scarceness  of  food  and  of  the  "  pestilent  disease  "  which 
raged  there.  The  king  then  granted  it  to  his  son  Edmund. 
Through  John  of  Gaunt  it  came  to  Henry  IV.  and  was  granted 
by  Elizabeth  in  1562  to  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  carl  of 
Leicester,  but  on  his  death  in  ij88  again  merged  in  the  posses- 
■tons  of  the  Crown.   The  earl  spent  Urge  sums  on  tsstering  the 


cutb  and  srouodi,  and  here  !n  July  1575  he  cntcttained  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  "  excessive  cwt,"  as  described  in  Scott's  A'tiiiif- 
mnrik.  On  the  queen's  fint  entry  "a  small  floating  island 
illuminated  by  a  great  variety  of  torches  .  .  .  made  its  appear- 
ance upon  the  lake,"  upon  which,  dad  in  silks,  wsie  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake  and  two  nymphs  waiting  on  her,  and  for  the  several 
days  of  her  stay  "  rare  shews  and  sports  were  there  exercised." 
During  the  civil  wars  the  castle  was  dismantled  by  the  soUien  of 
Cromwell  and  was  from  that  time  abandoned  to  decay.  The  only 
mention  of  Kenilworth  as  a  borough  occurs  in  a  charter  of 
Henry  I.  tp  Geoffiey  de  Clinton  and  in  the  charters  of  Henry  I. 
and  Henry  II.  to  the  church  of  St  Mary  of  Kenilworth  confirming 
the  grant  of  lands  made  by  CeoSiey  to  tlu*  church,  and  mention- 
ing that  he  kept  the  Und  In  which  his  castle  was  atoated  and 
also  land  for  making  his  borough,  pork  and  fishpond.  The 
town  possesses  large  tanneries. 

KENITBS,  in  the  Bible  a  tribe  or  cUn  of  the  south  of 
Palestine,  closely  associated  with  the  Amaiekitcs,  whose  hostility 
towards  Israel,  however,  it  did  not  share.  On  this  account  Saul 
spared  them  when  bidden  by  Yahweh  to  destroy  Amaiek; 
David,  too,  whilst  living  in  Jadah,  appears  to  have  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  them  (i  Sam.  xv.  fi;  xxa.  29).  Moses  himself 
married  into  a  Kenite  family  (Judgfs  L  16),  and  the  variant 
tradition  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Kenites  were  only  a 
branch  of  the  Midianites  (see  jErmo,  Miduh).  Jael,  the 
slayer  of  Sisera  (see  Deborab),  was  the  wife  of  Heber  the 
Kenite,  who  lived  near  Kadcsh  in  Naphtali;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  clan  in  this  locality  may  be  explained  from  the 
nomadic  habits  of  the  tribe,  or  ehe  as  a  result  of  the  northward 
movement  in  which  at  least  one  other  dannr  tribe  took  part  (see 
Dan).  There  is  an  obscure  allusion  to  their  destruction  in  an 
appendage  to  the  oracles  of  Balaam  (Num.  zxiv.  21  seq.,  see 
G.  B.  Gray,  ItUam.  Cril.  Comm.  p.  376);  and  with  tins,  the  only 
unfavourable  reference  to  them,  may  perhaps  be  associated  the 
cune  of  Cain.  .Although  some  connexion  with  the  name  of 
Cain  is  probable,  it  is  difficult,  however,  to  explain  the  curse 
(for  one  view,  see  Levites).  More  important  is  the  iHominent 
part  played  by  the  Kenite  (or  Midianite)  father-in-law  of  Moae*, 
whose  help  and  counsel  are  related  in  Ezod.  xviii.;  and  if,  as 
seems  probable,  the  Rechabilcs  (q.v.)  were  likewise  of  Kenite 
origin  (1  Chron.  ii;  55),  this  obscun  tribe  had  evidently  an 
important  part  in  shaping  the  religion  of  IsraeL 

See  oti  this  question.  Hebkbw  RELraioic.  and  Bndde,  Religion  ef 
Isnti  to  tkt  ExtUt  vol.  i.;  G.  A.  Barton.  Smiti€  Origins,  pp.  27a 
sqq.;  U  B.  Paton,  BiUiail  WcrU  (1006^  July  and  August).  On 
the  migration  of  the  Kenites  into  Palestine  (cf.  Num.  x.  29  with 
Judgesi.  16), seeCALBB, Genesis,  jERAHUEEt.JUDAH.  (S.  A.  C.) 

KENMORE;  a  village  and  perish  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  A  m. 
W.  of  Aberfeldy.  Fop.  of  parish  (1901),  1271.  It  is- situated 
at  the  foot  of  Loch  Tay,  near  the  point  where  the  river  Tay 
leaves  the  lake.  Taymouth  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess 
of  Breadalbane,  stands  near  the  base  of  Drummond  Hill  in  a 
princely  park  through  which  flows  the  Tay.  It  is  a  stately  four- 
storeyed  edifice  with  comer  towers  and  a  central  pavilion,  and 
was  built  in  iBoi  (the  west  wing  being  added  in  1842)  on  the  site 
of  the  mansion  erected  in  1580  for  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Clen- 
orchy.  The  old  house  was  called  Balloch  (Gaelic,  btaiack,  "  the 
outlet  of  a  lake  ").  Two  miles  S.W.  of  Kenmore  are  the  Falls  of 
the  Acham,  80  ft.  high.  When  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
visited  them  in  1803  the  grotto  at  the  cascade  was  fitted  up  to 
represent  a  "  hermit's  mossy  cell"  At  the  village  of  Fortingall, 
on  the  north  side  of  Loch  Tay,  arc  the  shcU  of  a  yew  conjectured 
to  be  3000  yeais  old  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp.  Glcn- 
lyon  House  was  the  home  of  Campbell  of  Glcnlyon,  chief  agent 
in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  At  Garth,  2)  m.  N.E.,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  said  to  have  been  a  stronghold  of 
Alexander  Stewart,  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch  (1343-1405),  in  dose 
proximity  to  the  modern  mansion  built  for  Sir  Donald  Currie. 

KEKMURE,  WILUAK  GORDON.  6th  viscount  (d.  1716), 
Jacobite  leader,  son  of  Alexander,  sth  viscounts  (d.  1698),  was 
descended  from  the  same  family  as  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Loch- 
invar  (d.  1604),  whose  grandson,  Sir  John  Gordon  (d.  1634),  was 
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created  Viscount  Kenmure  in  1633.  The  family  had  generaUy 
adhered  to  the  Presbyterian  cause,  but  Robert,  the  4th  viscount, 
had  been  excepted  ftoai  the  amnesty  granted  to  the  Scottish 
royalists  in  1654,  and  the  5th  viscount,  who  had  succeeded  his 
kinsman  Robert  in  1663,  after  some  vaidllation,  had  joined  the 
court  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  The  6th  viscount's  adherence  to  the 
Pretender  in  X715  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  his  wife  Mary 
Dalzell  (d.  1776),  sister  of  Robert,  ilh  earl  of  Carnwath.  He 
raised  the  royal  standard  of  Scotland  at  Lochmaben  on  the  12th 
of  October  1715,  and  itas  joined  by  about  two  hundred  gentle- 
men, with  Carnwath,  William  Maxwell,  jth  carl  of  Nilhsdale, 
and  George  Seton,  5th  earl  of  Wintoun.  This  small  force 
received  some  additions  before  Kenmure  reached  Hawick, 
where  he  learnt  the  newi  of  the  English  rising.  He  effected 
a  junction  with  Thomas  Focster  and  James  Radclyfle,  3rd  carl 
of  Derwentwater,  at  Rothbury.  Their  united  forces  of  some 
fourteen  hundred  men,  after  a  series  cf  rather  aimless  marches, 
halted  at  Kelso,  where  they  were  reinforced  by  a  brigade  under 
William  Mackintosh.  Threatened  by  an  English  army  under 
General  George  Carpenter,  they  eventually  cn»sed  the  English 
border  to  join  the  Lancashire  Jacobites,  and  the  command  was 
taken  over  by  Forster.  Kenmure  was  taken  prisoner  at  Preston 
on  the  13th  of  November,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  In  the 
following  January  he  was  tried  with  other  Jacobite  noblemen 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  when  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  appealed 
to  the  king's  mercy.  Immediately  before  his  execution  on 
Tower  Hill  on  the  >4th  of  February  he  reiterated  his  belief  in  the 
daims  of  the  Pretender.  His  estates  and  tiLlcs  were  forfeited, 
but  in  1824  an  act  of  pariiament  repealed  the  forfeiture,  and  his 
direct  descendant,  John  Cordon  (1750-1840),  became  Viscount 
Kenmure.  On  the  death  of  the  succeeding  peer,  Adam,  8th 
viscount,  without  issue  in  1847,  the  title  became  dormant. 

KERNEDY,  the  name  of  a  famous  and  powerful  Scottish 
family  long  settled  in  Ayrshire,  derived  probably  from  the  name 
Kenneth.  Its  chief  seat  is  at  Culzean,  or  Coluan,  near  Maybole 
in  Ayrshire. 

A  certain  Duncan  who  became  earl  of  Carrick  early  in  the 
I3tb  century  is  possibly  an  ancestor  of  the  Kennedys,  but  a 
more  certain  ancestor  is  John  Kennedy  of  Dunure,  who  obtained 
CassilUs  and  other  lands  in  Ayrahire  about  1350.  John's 
descendant.  Sir  James  Kennedy,  married  Mary,  a  daughter  of 
King  Robert  III.  and  their  son.  Sir  Gilbert  Kennedy,  was 
created  Lord  Kennedy  before  1458.  Anoiher  son  was  James 
Kennedy  (c.  140^-1465),  bishop  of  St  Andrews  from  1441  until 
his  death  in  July  1465.  The  bishop  founded  and  endowed  St 
Salvator's  college  at  St  Andrews  and  built  a  large  and  famous 
ship  called  the  "  St  Salvator."  Andrew  Lang  {History  of 
Scatiand,  vol.  i.)  says  of  him,  "  The  chapel  which  he  built  for 
his  college  is  still  thronged  by  the  scarlet  gowns  of  his  students; 
his  arms  endure  on  the  oaken  doors;  the  beautiful  silver  mace 
of  his  gift,  wrought  in  Paris,  and  rcpreseiiing  all  orders  of 
spiriis  in  the  universe,  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  relics  of 
ancient  Scottish  plate."  Before  the  bishop  had  begun  to  assist 
in  ruling  Scotland,  a  kinsman.  Sir  Hugh  Kennedy,  had  helped 
Joan  of  Arc  to  drive  the  English  from  France. 

One  of  Gilbert  Kennedy's  sons  was  the  poet,  Walter  Kennedy 
(f.v.).  and  his  grandson  David,  third  Lord  Kennedy  (killed  at 
Flodden,  1513),  was  created  earl  of  Cassillis  before  1510;  David's 
sister  Janet  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  James  IV. 
The  earl  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gilbert,  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  history  of  Scotland  from  1513  until  he  was  killed  at  Prestwick 
on  the  22nd  of  December  1517.  His  ion  Gilbert,  the  3id  earl 
(c.  1517-1558),  was  educated  by  George  Buchanan,  and  was  a 
prisoner  in  England  after  the  rout  of  Solway  Moss  in  1542. 
He  was  soon  released  and  was  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland 
from  t554  to  1558,  although  he  had  been  intriguing  with  the 
English  and  had  offered  to  kill  Cardinal  Beaton  in  the  interests 
of  Henry  VIII.  He  died  somewhat  mysteriously  at  Dieppe 
late  in  155S  when  rctaming  from  Paris,  where  he  had  attended 
the  marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  dauphin  of  France. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  "  king  of  Carrick  "  and  the  brother  of 
Quioiin  Kennedy  (1J20-1564),  abbot  of  Crossraguel.     The 
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abbot  wrote  several  works  defending  the  doctrines  of  the  Romsi 
Catholic  Church,  and  in  1562  had  a  public  discussion  on  these 
questions  with  John  Knox,  which  took  place  at  Maybole  and 
lasted  for  three  days.   He  died  on  the  22nd  of  August  1564. 

Gilbert  Kennedy,  4tb  earl  of  Cassillis  (c.  1541-1576),  called 
the  "  king  of  Carrick,"  became  a  proicstant,  but  fought  for 
Queen  Mary  at  Langside  in  1568.  He  is  better  known  through 
his  cruel  treatment  of  Allan  Stewart,  the  commendator  abbot 
of  Crossraguel,  Stewart  being  badly  burned  by  the  earl's  ordeis 
at  Dunure  in  1570  in  order  to  compel  him  to  renounce  his  title 
to  the  abbey  hiods  which  had  been  seiicd  by  Cassillis.  This 
"  ane  werry  greedy  man "  died  at  Edinburgh  in  December 
1576.  His  son  John  (c.  1567-1615),  who  became  the  5ih  eaii, 
was  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland  in  1590  and  his  lifetime  wit- 
nessed the  culmination  of  a  great  feud  between  the  senior  and  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Kennedy  family.  He  was  succeeded  u 
6Lh  carl  by  his  nephew  John  {c.  1595-1668),  called  "  the  grave 
and  solemn  earl,"  A  strong  presbytcrian,  John  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Scots  in  their  resistance  to  Charles  I.  In  1643  he 
went  to  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  and  several  times 
he  was  sent  on  missions  to  Charles  I.  and  to  Charics  II.,  for  a  time 
he  was  lord  justice  general  and  he  was  a  member  of  CromwcII'i 
House  of  Lords.  His  son,  John,  became  the  7tb  earl,  and  one  of 
his  daughters,  Margaret,  married  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwaids 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  His  first  wife,  Jean  (1607-1642),  daughter 
of  Thomas  Hamilton,  1st  earl  of  Haddington,  has  been  regarded 
as  the  heroine  of  the  ballad  "  The  Gypsie  Laddie,"  but  this 
identity  is  now  completely  disproved.  John,  the  7th  earl,  "  the 
heir,"  says  Burnet, "  to  his  father's  stiffness,  but  not  to  his  other 
virtues,"  supported  the  revolution  of  1688  and  died  on  the  23rd 
of  July  1701 ;  his  grandson  John,  the  8th  earl,  died  without  son* 
in  August  1759. 

The  lilies  and  estates  of  the  Kennedys  were  now  claimed  by 
William  Douglas,  afterwards  duke  of  Queensberry,  a  great-grand- 
son in  the  female  line  of  the  7th  earl  and  also  by  Sir  Thomas 
Kennedy,  Bart.,  of  Culzean,  a  descendant  of  the  3rd  earl,  >.r.  by 
the  heir  general  and  the  heir  male.  In  January  1762  the  House 
of  Lords  decided  in  favour  of  the  heir  male,  and  Sir  Thomas 
became  the  9th  eari  of  Cassillis.  He  died  unmarried  on  the  301b 
of  November  1775,  and  his  brother  David,  the  loih  eari,  also  died 
unmarried  on  the  i8ih  of  December  1792,  when  the  baronetcy 
became  extinct.  The  earldom  of  Cassillis  now  passed  to  a  cousin, 
Archibald  Kennedy,  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  whose  father, 
Archibald  Kennedy  (d  1763),  had  migrated  to  America  in  1722 
and  had  become  collector  of  customs  in  New  Vork.  His  son, 
the  nth  earl,  had  estates  in  New  Jerscyand  married  an  American 
heiress;  in  1765  he  was  said  to  own  more  houses  in  New  York 
than  any  one  else.  He  died  in  London  on  the  30th  of  December 
1794,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Arehibald  (i  770-1846),  who 
was  created  Baron  Ailsa  in  1806  and  marquess  of  Aiba  in  1831. 
His  great-grandson  Archibald  (b.  1847)  became  3rd  raanjuess. 

See  the  article  in  vol.  ii.  of  Sir  R.  Douelas's  Petra^t  of  Scdlamd. 
edited  by  Sir  J.  B.  Paul  (1905),  This  is  writlen  by  Ijord  ADn's 
son  and  heir,  Arcliibold  Kennedy,  earl  of  Casaillis  (b.  1872). 

KENiHSDT,  BENJAMIM  HALL  (1804-1889),  English  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Summer  Hill,  near  Birmingham,  on  the  6th  o( 
November  1804,  the  eldest  son  of  Rann  Kennedy  (1777-1S51), 
who  came  of  a  branch  of  the  Ayrshire  family  which  had  settled 
in  Staffordshire.  Rann  Kennedy  was  a  scholar  and  man  o( 
ietteis,  several  of  whose  sons  rose  to  distinction.  B.  R 
Kennedy  was  educated  at  Birmingham  and  Shrewsbury 
schools,  and  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  After  a  brilliant 
university  career  he  was  elected  fellow  and  classical  lecturer  of 
St  John's  College  in  1828.  Twt)  years  later  he  became  an  assis- 
tant master  at  Harrow,  whence  he  went  to  Shrewsbury  as  head- 
master in  1836.  He  retained  this  post  until  1866,  the  thirty 
years  of  his  rule  being  marked  by  a  long  series  of  successes  won 
by  his  pupils,  chiefly  in  classics.  When  he  retired  from  Shrewv 
bury  a  large  sum  was  collected  as  a  testimonial  to  him,  and  was 
devoted  partly  to  the  new  school  buDdings  and  partly  to  the 
founding  of  a  Latin  professorship  at  Cambridge,  llie  first  two 
occupants  of  the  chair  were  both  Kennedy's  old  pupils,  H.  A.  J. 
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MuDiD  and  J.  E.  B.  Iilayor.  In  1867  he  was  elected  tcgius  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  al  Cambridge  and  canon  of  Ely.  From  1870  10 
1880  he  vras  a  member  of  the  committee  for  the  icviiion  of  (be 
New  Testament.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  for  the 
admissioik  of  women  to  a  university  education,  and  took  a  pronii- 
Dent  part  in  the  establishment  of  Newnham  and  Girton  colleges. 
He  was  also  a  keen  politician  of  liberal  sympathies.  He  died 
near  Torquay  on  the  6lh  of  April  1889.  Among  a  number  of 
classical  school-books  published  by  him  are  two,  a  PuUu  Sclwel 
Latin  Primtr  and  Public  School  Latin  Grammar,  which  were  for 
long  in  use  in  nearly  all  English  schools. 

His  other  chief  works  are:  Sophocles,  OtHfttt  Tyramma  (and 
ed.,  1885),  Aristophanes,  Birds  (1874);  Aeschylus,  Aptmemntn 
(and  ed.,  188s),  with  introduction,  metrical  translation  and 
notes;  a  commentary  on  Virgil  (3rd  ed.,  1881 ) ;  and  a  translation 
of  Plato,  Thtaetetus  U^Si).  He  contributed  largely  to  the  collec- 
tion known  as  Sabrinae  Corolla,  and  published  a  coUectioo  of 
verse  in  Greek,  Latin  and  English  under  the  title  of  Bthntn 
Whiles  (>nd  ed.,  1881),  with  many  autobiographical  details. 

His  brother,  Chailes  Rann  Kennedy  (1808-1867),  was 
educated  at  Shrewsbury  school  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  as  senior  dasaic  (i83r).  He  then  became 
a  barrister.  From  184^1856  he  was  professor  of  law  at 
Queen's  College,  Birmingham.  As  adviser  to  Mn  Swinlen, 
the  plaintiff  in  the  celebrated  will  case  Swinfen  >.  Swinfen 
(1856),  he  brought  an  action  for  remuneration  for  professional 
services,  but  the  verdict  given  in  his  favour  at  Warwick 
assizes  was  set  aside  by  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  the 
ground  that  a  barrister  could  not  sue  for  the  recovery  of  his  fees. 
The  excellence  of  Kennedy's  scholarship  is  abundantly  proved 
by  his  translation  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  (1852-1863,  in 
Bohn's  Clatticttl  Library),  and  his  blank  verse  translation  of  the 
works  of  Virgil  (1861).  He  was  also  the  author  of  Ntw  RnUt 
[or  Pltadint  (md  ed.,  1841)  and  A  Treaiise  m  AnnuUts  (1846}. 
He  died  in  Birmingham  on  the  17th  of  December  1867. 

Another  brother,  Rev.  Wiluau  James  Kennedy  (1814-1891), 
was  a  prominent  educationalist,  and  the  father  of  Lord  Justice 
Sir  William  Rann  Kennedy  (b.  1846},  himself  a  distinguished 
Cambridge  scholar. 

KENNEDY,  THOMAS  FHANQS  (178S-1879),  Scottish  poUti- 
cian,  was  born  near  Ayr  in  1 7S8.  He  studied  for  the  bar  and 
became  advocate  in  181 1.  Having  been  elected  M.P.  for  the 
Ayr  burghs  in  1818,  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
to  the  promotion  of  Liberal  reforms.  In  1810  he  married  the 
floly  daughter  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  He  was  greatly  assisted 
by  Lord  Cockbum,  then  Mr  Henry  Cockbum,  and  a  volume  of 
correspondence  published  by  Kennedy  in  1874  forms  a  curious 
and  interesting  record  of  the  consultations  of  the  two  friends  on 
measures  which  they  regarded  as  requisite  for  the  political 
regeneration  of  their  native  country.  One  of  the  first  measures 
to  which  he  directed  his  attention  was  the  withdrawil  of  the 
power  of  nominating  juries  from  the  judges,  and  the  imparting 
of  a  right  of  peremptory  challenge  to  prisoners.  Among  other 
subjects  were  the  improvement  of  the  parish  schools,  of  pauper 
administration,  and  of  several  of  the  corrupt  forms  of  legal  pro- 
cedure which  then  prevailed.  In  the  construction  of  the  Scottish 
Reform  Act  Kennedy  took  a  prominent  part,  indeed  he  and 
Lord  Cockburn  may  almost  be  regarded  as  its  authors.  After 
the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  ofhce  in  1832  he  held  various  Impor- 
taot  ofhccs  in  the  ministry,  and  most  of  the  measures  of  reform 
{or  Scotland,  such  as  burgh  reform,  the  improvements  In  the 
law  of  email,  and  the  reform  of  the  sheriff  courts,  owed  much  to 
his  sagacity  and  energy.  In  1837  he  went  to  Ireland  as  pay- 
master of  civil  services,  and  set  himself  to  the  promotion  of 
various  measures  of  reform.  Kennedy  retired  from  office 
in  i8s4,but  continued  to  take  keen  interest  In  political  affairs. 
and  up  to  his  death  in  1879  took  a  great  part  in  both  county 
and  parish  business.  He  had  a  stern  love  of  justice,  and 
a  determined  haired  of  everything  savouring  of  Jobbery  or 
dishonesty. 

KENNEDY,  WALTER  (e.  1460^.  1S08),  Scottish  poet,  was 
tbe  third  son  of  Gilbert,  tst  Lord  Kennedy.    He  maUiculalcd 


at  Glasgow  Univenity  (n  1475  and  took  his  M.A.  dcgna  in  {47*. 
In  1481  be  was  one  of  four  examiners  in  his  university,  and  in 
1492  he  acted  as  depute  for  his  nephew,  tbe  hereditary  bailie  of 
Carrick.  He  is  best  known  for  his  shaie  in  the  Flylint  with 
Dunbar  (f  .*.).  In  this  coarse  combat  of  wits  Dunbar  taunts  his 
rival  with  his  Highland  speech  (the  poem  is  an  expression  of 
Gaelic  and  "  Inglis,"  <.(.  English,  antagonism);  and  implies  that 
he  had  been  involved  in  treason,  and  bad  disguised  himself 
as  a  beggar  in  Calloway.  With  the  exception  o(  (bis  share  in 
the  Flytint  Kennedy's  poems  are  chiefly  religious  ia  character. 
They  include  The  Praise  of  Aite,  An*  AfU  Manit  Imeclii 
atainsl  Uoulh  Thankless,  Ane  Ballal  in  Praise  of  Our  Lady,  Th* 
Passion  of  Christ  and  Pious  Counsale.  They  are  printed  in  the 
rare  supplement  (o  David  Laing's  edition  of  William  Dunbar 
(1834),  and  (hey  have  been  re^dited  by  Dr  J.  Schipper  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Kats.  Akad  der  Wissenschaf ten  (Vienna). 

See  also  the  prolegomena  in  the  Scottish  Text  Society's  edition 
of  Dunbar;  and  (for  the  life)  Pitcaira's  edition  of  the  Historie  of  the 
Kennedits  (1830). 

KENNEI*  a  small  hut  or  shelter  for  a  dog,  also  extended  (o  a 
group  of  buildings  for  a  pack  of  hounds  (see  Doc).  The  word  is 
apparently  from  a  Norman-French  henil  (this  form  does  not 
occtur,  but  is  seen  in  the  Norman  hinet,  a  IKtIc  dog),  moders 
French  ehenit,  from  popuUr  Latin  canile,  place  for  a  dog,  eanit, 
cL  anU,  sheep-cote.  The  word  "  kennel,"  a  gutter,  a  dtaio  in 
a  street  or  road,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Middle  English  eanttt 
cannel,  in  modem  English  "channel,"  from  Latin  canalii, 
canaL 

KENNETH,  the  name  of  two  kings  of  the  Scots. 

Kennetr  I.,  MacAlpin  (d.  c.  860),  often  described  as  the  first 
king  of  Scotland  (kingdom  of  Scone),  was  tbe  son  of  the  Alpin, 
called  king  of  the  Scots,  who  had  been  slain  by  the  Picts  in  831 
or  834,  whilst  endeavouring  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  Pictisb 
throne.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Kenneth  is  said  to  have 
succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots.  The  region  of  hi* 
rule  is  matter  of  conjecture,  though  Calloway  seems  the  most 
probable  suggestion,  in  which  case  he  probably  led  a  piratic  host 
agUnsi  the  Picts.  On  the  father's  side  he  was  descended  from  the 
Conall  Gabfarain  of  the  old  Dalriadic  Scottish  kingdom,  and  th« 
claims  of  father  and  son  to  the  Pictish  throne  were  probably 
through  female  descent.  Their  chief  support  seems  to  have 
been  found  in  Fife.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign 
(839  or  841)  he  took  advantage  of  the  eileas  of  a  Danish 
invasion  of  the  Pictish  kingdom  to  attack  the  remaining 
Picts,  whom  he  finally  subdued  in  844  or  846.  In  846  or  848 
he  transported  tbe  relics  of  St  Columba  to  a  church  which  he 
had  constructed  at  Scone.  He  is  said  also  to  have  carried  out 
six  invasions  of  Northumbria,  in  the  course  of  which  he  burnt 
Dunbar  and  took  Melrose,  According  to  the  Stalaennita  o( 
Sir  Thomas  Gray  he  drove  the  Angles  and  Britons  overt  he  Tweed, 
reduced  the  land  as  far  as  that  river,  and  first  called  his  kingdom 
Scotland.  In  his  reign  there  appears  to  have  hern  a  serious 
invasion  by  Danish  pirates,  in  which  Cluny  and  Dunkcid  were 
burnt.  He  died  in  860  or  86>,  after  a  reign  of  twenly-eight 
years,  at  Forteviot  and  was  buried  at  lona.  The  double  dales 
are  due  to  a  contest  of  authorities.  Twenty-eight  years  is  the 
accepted  length  of  his  reign,  and  according  to  the  chro  lide  of 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  it  began  in  831.  The  Pictish  Chronicle, 
however,  gives  Tuesday,  (be  13th  of  February  as  the  day,  and 
this  suits  86s  only,  in  which  case  his  reign  would  begin 
in  834. 

Kennetr  II.  (d.  995),  ton  of  Malcolm  I.,  king  of  Alban, 
succeeded  Cuilean,  son  of  Indulph,  who  had  been  slain  by  the 
Britons  of  Strathclyde  in  971  in  Lothian.  Kenneth  began  his 
reign  by  ravaging  the  Britldi  kingdom,  but  be  lost  a  large  part 
of  his  force  on  the  river  Cornag.  Soon  afterwards  he  attacked 
Eadull,  earl  of  the  northern  half  of  Northumbria,  and  ravaged 
the  whole  of  his  territory.  He  fortified  the  fords  of  the  Forth  a* 
a  defence  against  the  Britons  and  again  invaded  Northumbria, 
carrying  oil  the  eari's  son.  About  this  lime  he  gave  the  city  of 
Brechin  lo  the  church.  In  977  he  is  said  to  have  slain  Amlaipb 
or  Olaf,  son  of  Indulph,  king  of  Alban,  perhaps  a  rival  claiBant 
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to  the  throiie.  According  to  the  English  chroniclers,  Kenneth 
paid  homage  to  King  Edgar  for  the  cession  of  Lothian,  but  these 
statements  are  prdbably  due. to  the  controversy  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Scotland.  The  mtrrmaers,  or  chiefs,  ol  Kenneth  were 
engaged  throughout  his  reign  in  a  contest  with  Sigurd  the  Nor- 
wegian, carl  of  Orkney,  for  the  possession  of  Caithness  and  the 
northern  district  of  Scotland  as  far  south  as  the  Spcy.  In  this 
struggle  the  Scots  attained  no  permanent  success.  In  995 
Kenneth,  whose  strength  lile  that  of  the  other  kings  of  his 
branch  of  the  house  of  Kenneth  MacAIpIn  lay  chiefly  north  of 
the  Tsy,  was  slain  treacherously  by  his  own  subjects,  according 
to  the  later  chroniclers  at  Fcttercaim  in  the  Mearns  through  an 
intrigue  of  Einvela,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Angus.  He  was 
burled  at  lona. 

See  Oimicks  of  (Ike  PUIs  and  Setts,  ed.  W.  F.  Skene  (Edinbuigh, 
1867),  and  W.  F.  Skene,  CdUc  SaOand  (Edinburgh,  1876). 
f  KEMHETT,  WHITE  (1660-1738),  English  bishop  and  anti- 
quary, was  bom  at  Dover  in  August  1660.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school  and  at  St  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  where. 
while  an  undergraduate,  he  published  several  translations  of 
Latin  works,  including  Erasmus  In  Praia  «/  Folly.  In  1685 
be  became  vicar  of  Ambrosden,  Oxfordshire.  A  few  years  after- 
wards he  returned  to  Oxford  as  tutor  and  vice-principal  of  St 
Edmund's  Hall,  where  he  gave  considerable  impetus  to  the  study 
of  antiquities.  George  Hickcs  gave  him  Itssons  in  Old  English. 
Id  169s  he  published  Parochial  AitliqiiiHts.  In  1700  he  became 
rector  of  St  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  London,  and  in  1701  archdeacon 
of  Huntingdon.  For  a  eulogistic  sermon  on  the  first  duke  of 
Devonshire  he  was  in  1707  recommended  to  the  deanery  of 
Peterborough.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Low  Church  party, 
strenuously  apposed  the  Sacheverel  movement,  and  in  the 
Bangorian  controversy  supported  with  great  zeal  and  consider- 
able bitterness  the  side  of  Bishop  Hoadly.  His  intimacy  with 
Charles  Trimnell,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  high  in  favour 
with  the  king,  secured  for  him  in  1718  the  bishopric  of  Peter- 
borough.   He  died  at  Westminster  in  December  1 738. 

Kenhett  published  in  1698  an  edition  of  Sir  Heniy  Spclman's 
History  of  SacrUeie,  and  he  was  the  author  of  fifty-seven  printed 
works,  chiefly  tracts  and  sermons.  He  wrote  the  third  volume 
(Cliarles  l.-Aonc)  of  the  composite  CompUal  History  of  England 
(1706),  and  a  more  detailed  and  valuable  Kefister  and  Cnroniile  of 
the  Restoration.  He  was  much  interested  m  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

I  The  Life  of  Biskop  Whiu  Ketuutt,  by  the  Rev.  William  Newton 
(anonymous),  appeared  in  1730.  See  alio  Nichols's  JUUrary 
Anecdoltt,  and  I.  Disraeli's  CalamUiet  <if  Aulkors. 

KENNET,  JAMES  (i  780-1849),  EngHish  dramatist,  was  the 
son  of  James  Kenncy,  one  of  the  founders  of  Boodles'  Chib  in 
London.  His  first  play,  a  faice  called  Raising  the  Wind  (i8oj), 
was  a  success  owing  to  the  popularity  of  the  character  of 
"  Jeremy  Diddler."  Kenney  produced  mole  than  forty  dramas 
and  operas  between  1803  and  1845,  and  many  of  his  pieces,  in 
which  Mrs  Siddons,  Madame  Vestris,  Foote,  Lewis,  Liston  and 
other  leading  players  appeared  from  time  to  time,  enjoyed  a 
considerable  vogue.  His  most  populkr  play  was  Swettliearls  and 
Wives,  produced  at  the  Haymarket  theatre  in  1823,  and  several 
times  afterwards  revived;  and  among  the  most  successful  of  his 
Other  works  were :  False  Alarms  (1807),  a  comic  opeia  with  music 
by  Braham;  Lave;  Law  and  Physic  (1813);  Sprint  and  Autumn 
(1827);  Tha  lUuslritus  Slranfer,  or  Married  and  Buried  (1817); 
Masanlttto  (1819);  The  Sidtian  Vespers,  a  tragedy  (1840). 
Kenncy,  who  numbered  Charles  Lamb  and  Samuel  Rogers  among 
bis  friends,  died  Id  Londonon  the  35th  of  July  1849.  He  married 
the  widow  of  the  dramatist  Thomas  Uolcrof  I,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

His  second  son,  Charlxs  Lamb  KenNev  (i8jj-i88i),  made 
a  name  as  a  journalist,  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer. 
Commencing  life  as  a  clerk  in  the  General  Post  Office  in  London. 
he  Joined  the  staff  of  The  Times,  to  which  paper  he  contribuied 
dramatic  criticism,  in  1856,  having  been  called  to  the  bar.  he 
became  secretary  to  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  in  1857  he  pub- 
Nsbed  The  Gales  of  the  East  in  support  of  the  piojeaed  oonstnic- 
iMi  «f  Uie  Suex  CaMl.    Kenaey  wioie  the  words  for  t  number 


of  light  operas,  and  was  the  author  of  several  popular  aongi, 
the  best  known  of  which  were  "  Soft  and  Low  "  {1865)  and 
"  The  Vagabond  "  (1S71).  He  also  published  a  tfenutir  of 
U.  W.  Balje  (1875),  and  translated  the  Correspondence  of  Balzac 
He  included  Thackeray  and  Dickens  among  his  friends  in  a 
literary  coterie  in  which  be  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  wtt  and 
an  accomplished  writer  of  vers  de  tocUU.  He  died  in  London  oo 
the  25lh  of  August  i88t. 

Sec  Jchn  Genest,  Some  Auoiail  of  (he  Earffi*  State,  s66o-iS30, 
vols.  vii.  and  viil.  (10  vols.,  London,  183J);  P.  W.  CTayden,  Reffrl 
and  his  Contemporaries  (1  vols.,  L.ondon,  1889):  Diet.  JtaHamil  Biof 

KENNOOTT,  OUSTAV  ADOIPH  (181S-1897),  Gennaa 
mineralogist,  was  bom  at  Breslau  on  the  6th  of  January  i8i8> 
After  being  employed  in  the  Hofmineiallen  Cabinet  at  Vienna, 
he  became  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  university  of  Ztiiich, 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  researches  on  mineralogy,  crystallo- 
graphy and  petrology.  He  died  at  Lugano,  on  the  7th  of 
March  1897. 

PUBUCATIOSS.— ItJrJwi  der  reinen  Krystollotrapkie  US46): 
Lekrbxch  der  Mirurolofie  (1852  and  1857;  jtn  cd.,  1880);  Vhersitkl 
der  Resullale  mirtenlogtscher  Forsckungrn  m  den  Jakren  SS44-SS6S 
(7  vols.,  1852-1868) ;  Die  MineraU  der  Sckutit  (ittA);  Elewmlt  der 
Pelrotrapkie  (1668). 

KBmnOOTT,  BBRJAnii  (171S-1783],  English  divine  and 
Hebrew  sdiolar,  was  bom  at  Totnes,  Devonshire,  on  the  4th  of 
April  1718.  He  succeeded  his  father  aa  master  of  a  chanty 
school,  but  by  the  liberality  of  friends  he  was  enabled  to  go  to 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1744,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  Hebrew  and  divinity.  While  an  undergraduate  he 
published  two  dissertations.  On  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise,  with 
some  Observations  on  the  Fall  of  if  an,  and  On  the  Oblations  of  Cats 
and  Abd  (2nd  ed.,  1747),  which  procured  him  the  honour  of  a 
bachelor's  degree  before  the  statutory  time.  In  1747  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and  in  1750  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.A.  In  1764  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  In  1767  keeper  of  the  Radcliffe  Library.  He  was  also 
canon  of  Christ  Church  (1770)  and  rector  of  Culham  (1753),  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  was  subsequently  presented  to  the  living  of 
Mcnheniot,  Cornwall,  which  he  was  unable  to  visit  and  resigned 
two  years  before  his  death.  He  died  at  Oxford,  on  the  i8th  of 
September  178J. 

His  chief  work  is  the  Velus  Testamenlum  hehraicum  cum  tarOs 
lectionibus  (2  vols,  fol.,  Oxford,  1776-1780).  Before  this  appeared 
he  had  written  two  dissertations  entitled  The  Slate  tf  the  rrinled 
Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  considered,  published  mpectivdy 
in  1753  and  1750,  which  were  dcsisncd  to  combat  the  then  current 
ideas  as  to  the  absolute  integrity  "  of  the  received  Hebrew  text. 
The  first  contains  "  a  comparison  of  i  Chron.  xi.  with  2  Sam.  v.  and 
xxiti.and  observations  on  seventy  MSS.,  with  an  extract  of  mistakes 
and  various  rcadiags  " ;  the  second  defends  the  claims  of  the  Swnafi- 
tan  Pentateuch,  assails  the  conectness  of  the  printed  copies  ot  the 
Chaldec  paraphrase,  gives  an  account  of  Hebrew  M5S.  of  the  Bible 
known  to  be  extant,  and  catalogues  one  hundred  M5S.  preserved  ia 
the  British  Museum  and  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
In  1760  he  issued  his  proposals  for  collating  all  Hebrew  USS.  of  date 
prior  to  the  invention  of  printing.  Subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  neariy  £10,000  were  obtained,  and  many  learned  men  addressed 
themselves  to  the  work  of  collation,  Bruns  of  Helmstadt  makinc 
himself  specially  useful  as  regarded  MSS.  in  Germany,  Switaeiland 
and  Italy.  Between  1760  and  IJ69  ten  "  annual  accounts  "  of  the 
progress  of  the  work  were  given;  in  its  course  615  Hebrew  MSS.  and 
52  printed  editions  of  the  Bible  were  cither  wholly  or  partially 
collated,  and  use  was  also  madefbut  often  very  perfunctorily)  of 
the  quotations. in  the  Talmud.    The  materials  thus  collected,  when 

firoperly  ananged  and  made  ready  for  the  press,  extcndod  to  30  vola. 
ol.  The  ttxt^  fioaOv  followed  in  printing  was  that  of  Van  der 
Hooght — unpointed  however,  the  points  having  been  disre^rdcd 
in  collation — and  the  various  readings  were  printed  at  the  foot  of 
the  page.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  stands  alongside  the  Hebrew 
ia  parallel  colonma.  The  Dissertalio  reneralis,  appended  to  the 
second  volume,  contains  an  account  of  the  MSS.  and  other  authori- 
ties collated,  and  also  a  re\'icw  of  the  Hebrew  text,  divided  into 
'  periods,  and  beginning  with  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  canon  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  exile.  Kennicott's  great  work  was 
in  one  sense  a  failure.  It  yielded  no  materials  ci  value  for  the 
emendation  of  the  received  text,  and  by  disregarding  the  vowd 
points  overlooked  the  one  thing  in  which  soine  result  (irammatica] 
if  not  critical)  might  have  been  derived  from  collation  01  Massoretic 
MSB.    But  the  DCgaclve  result  at  the  publkatlon  and  of  the  Varit 
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fcrtfewr  of  De  Rani,  publuticd  •omc  yean  kter,  «ms  impoctuiti 
It  ihowed  that  the  Hebrew  text  can  be  emended  only  by  the  uie  of 
the  veniom  aided  by  conjecture. 

Kennicott'a  work  was  jserpetuated  by  his  widow,  who  founded 
two  university  scholarships  at  Oxford  for  the  study  of  Hebrew. 
The  fund  yields  an  income  of  £300  per  annum. 

KEHIUNOTON,  a  district  in  the  south  of  London,  England, 
iritliin  the  municipal  borough  of  Lambeth.  There  was  a  royal 
pal)(ce  here  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  Eennington  Common, 
now  represented  by  Kennington  Park,  was  the  site  of  a  gallows 
until  tbeend  of  the  i8th  century,  and  was  the  meeting-place 
appointed  for  the  great  Chartist  demonstration  of  th»  xoth  of 
April  1848.  Kennington  Oval  is  the  ground  of  the  Surrey 
County  Cricket  Qub.    (See  Laubzth.) 

KEHORA  (formerly  Sat  Poktace),  a  town  and  port  of  entry 
in  Ontario,  Canada,  and  the  chief  town  of  Rainy  River  district, 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  .1087  ft.  above  the  sea.  Pop.  (1891), 
1&06;  (1901)  5>33.  It  is  133  m.  by  rail  east  of  Winnipeg,  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  and  at  the  oatlet  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods.  The  Winnipeg  river  hat  at  this  point  a  fall  of  16  ft., 
which,  with  the  lake  as  a  reservoir,  furnishes  an  abundant  and 
unfailing  water- power.  The  industrial  establishments  comprise 
reduction  works,  taw-mills  and  flour-mills,  one  of  the  latter 
being  the  largest  in  Canada.  It  is  the  distributing  point  for  the 
gold  mines  of  the  district,  and  during  the  summer  months 
steamboat  communication  is  maintained  on  the  lake.  There  is 
important  sturgeon  fibbing. 

KBN06IU,  a  dty  and  the  coonty-seat  of  Kenosha  county, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A.,  on  the  S.W.sbore  of  Lake  Michigan,  35  m.S. 
of  Milwaukee  and  50  m.  N.  of  Cbicaga  Pop.  (tgoo),  11,606, 
of  whom  3333  were  foreign-born;  (jgio),  jr,37r.  It  is 
served  by  the  Chicago  &  Narth-Westem  railway,  by  inter- 
urban  electric  lines  connecting  with  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 
and  by  freight  and  passenger  steamship  lines  on  Lake  Michigan. 
It  has  a  good  harbour  and  a  considerable  lake  commerce.  The 
dty  is  &atfy  situated  00  high  bluffs  above  the  lake,  and  is  widely 
known  for  its  healthiness.  At  Kenosha  is  the  Gilbert  M. 
Simmons  library,  with  19,300  volumes  in  1908.  Just  south 
of  the  city  is  Kemper  Hall,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  sdiool  for 
girls,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Maiy,  opened  in 
1870  as  a  memorial  to  Jackson  Kemper  (t789-iS7o),  the  first 
missionary  bishop  (1835-1859),  and  the  first  bishop  of  Wis- 
consin (1854-1870)  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Among 
Kenosha's  manufactures  are  brass  and  iron  beds  (the  Simmons 
Manufacturing  Co.),  mattresses,  typewriters,  leather  and  brass 
goods,  wagons,  and.  automobiles-^the  "  Rambler  "  automobile 
being  made  at  Kenosha  by  Thomas  B.  JeScry  and  Co.  There 
is  an  extensive  sole-leather  tannery.  The  total  value  of  the 
factory  product  In  1905  was  $11,362,600,  the  dty  ranking  third 
in  product  value  among  the  dties  of  the  state.  Kenosha, 
ori^iuUy  known  as  Southport,  was  settled  about  rS32,  organized 
as  the  village  of  Southport  in  1842,  and  chartered  in  1850  as  a 
city  under  Its  present  name. 

KSHfBIT,  JOHN  FREDERICK  (i8iS'i87i),  American 
attnt,  was  bom  in  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  on  the  isnd  of  March 
1818.  After  studying  engraving  he  went  abroad,  took  up 
painting,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  in 
1845.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Pesign,  New  York,  and  in  1859  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  committee  to  superintend  the  decoration  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.C.  After  his  death  the  con- 
tents of  his  studio  realized  at  public  auction  over  (150,000. 
He  painted  landscapes  more  or  less  in  the  manner  Of  the  Hudson 
River  School. 

RBHSIMOfOH,  a  Western  metropolitan  borough  of  London, 
England,  bounded  N.E.  by  Paddington,  and  the  city  of  West- 
minster, S.E.  by  Chelsea,  S.W.  by  Fulbam,  N.W.  by  Hammcts- 
stnitb,  and  extending  N.  to  the  boundary  of  the  county  of 
London.  Pop.  (1901),  176,628.  It  indudes  the  districts  of 
Kensal  Green  (partly)  in  the  north,  Notting  Hfll  in  the  north- 
central  portion,  Earl's  Court  in  the  south-west,  and  Brompton 
in  the  South-east.  A  considerable  but  indefinite  area  adjoining 
Btompton  it  comtaionly  ealled  South  Kensbgtoa;  but  the 


area  known  as  West  Keniington  it  within  the  borougfa  of 
Fulham. 

The  name  appears  in  early  forms  as  Chtaaittm  and  ICneriliiiic. 
Its  origin  is  obscure,  and  has  been  variously  connected  with  a 
Saxon  loyal  residence  (King's  town),  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Chened,  and  the  word  can,  meaning  wood,  from  the  (orest 
which  originally  coveted  the  district  and  was  still  traceable 
in  Tudor  times.  The  most  probable  derivation,  however,  finds 
in  the  name  a  connection  with  the  Saxon  tribe  or  family  of 
Kensings.  The  history  of  the  manor  is  traceaUa  from  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  after  the  Conquest  it  was  held 
of  the  Bishop  of  Coutances  by  Aubrey  de  Vere.  Soon  after  this 
it  became  the  absolute  property  of  the  de  Veres,  who  were 
subsequently  created  Earls  of  Oxford.  Theplaceof  thcmanorial 
courts  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  modem  district  of  Earl's 
Court.  With  a  few  short  intervals  the  manor  'continued  in  the 
direct  line  until  Tudor  times.  There  were  also  three  sub- 
manors,  one  given  by  the  first  Aubrey  de  Vere  eariy  in  the 
J  2th  century  to  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  whence  t)w  present 
parish  church  it  called  St  Mary  Abbott;  wUle  in  another, 
Knotting  Barnes,  the  origin  of  the  name  Notting  Hill  is  found. 

The  brilliant  period  of  history  for  which  Kensington  is  famout  - 
may  be  dated  from  the  settlement  of  the  Court  here  by  William 
III.  The  village,  as  it  wai  then,  had  a  reputation  for  healthinest 
through  Its  gravel  soil  and  pure  atmosphere.  A  mansion  stand- 
ing on  the  western  fiank  of  the  present  Kensington  Gardens  had 
been  the  seat  of  Heneage  Finch,  Lord  Chancellor  and  afterwards 
Earl  of  Nottingham.  It  was  known  as  Nottingham  House,  but 
when  bought  from  the  second  earl  by  William,  who  was  desirous 
of  avoiding  residence  in  London  as  he  saSered  from  asthma,  it 
became  known  as  Kensington  Palace.  The  extensive  additions 
and  alterations  made  by  Wren  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
King  resulted  in  a  severely  plain  edifice  of  brick;  the  orangery, 
added  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  is  a  better  example  of  the  same 
architect's  work.  In  the  palace  died  Mary,  William's  consort, 
William  himself,  Anne  and  George  II.,  whose  wife  Caroline  did 
much  to  beautify  Kensington  Gudens,  and  formed  the  beautiful 
lake  called  the  Serpentine  (1733).  But  a  higher  interest  attaches  . 
to  the  palace  as  the  birthplace  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1819;  and 
here  her  accession  was  announced  to  her.  By  her  order, 
towards  the  doefe  of  her  life,  the  palace  became  open  to  the 
public  ' 

Modem  influences,  one  of  the  most  marked  of  which  is  the 
widespread  erection  of  vast  blocks  of  residential  flats,  have  swept 
away  much  that  was  reminiscent  of  the  historical  connexions 
of  the  "  old  court  suburb."  Kensington  Square,  however,  lying 
south  of  High  Street  in  the  Canity  of  St  Mary  Abbots  church, 
still  preserves  some  of  its  picturesque  houses,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  formerly  inhabited  by  those  attached  to  the  court;  it- 
numbered  among  its  residents  Addison,  Talleyrand,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  Green  the  historian.  In  Young  Street,  opening  from 
the  Square,  Thackeray  lived  for  many  years.  His  housr  here, 
btill  standing,  is  most  commonly  assodated  with  his  work,  though 
he  subsequently  moved  to  Onslow  Square  and  to  Palace  Green. 
Another  link  with  the  past  is  found  in  Holland  House,  hidden 
in  its  beautiful  park  north  of  Kensington  Road.  It  was  built 
by  Sir  Walter  Cope,  lord  of  the  manor,  in  1607,  and  obtained  its 
present  name  on  coming  into  the  possession  of  Henry  Rich,  earl 
of  Holland,  through  his  marriage  with  Cope's  daughter.  He 
extended  and  beautified  the  mansion.  General  Fairfax  and 
General  Lambert  are  mentioned  as  occupants  after  his  death,  and 
later  the  property  was  let,  William  Penn  of  Pennsylvania  bdng 
among  those  who  leased  it.  Addison,  marrying  the  widow  of 
the  6th  earl,  h'vcd  here  untn  his  death  in  1719,  During  the 
tenancy  of  Henry  Fox,  third  Lord  Holland  (1773-1840),  the 
house  gained  a  European  reputation  as  a  meeting-place  of  states- 
men and  men  of  letters.  "The  formal  gardens  of  Holland  House 
ire  finely  laid  out,  and  the  rooms  of  the  house  are  both  beautiful 
in  themselves  and  enriched  with  colleclions  of  pictures,  china 
and  tapestries.  Famous  houses  no  longer  standing  were  Camp- 
den  House,  in  the  district  north-west  of  the  parish  church, 
formerly  known  as  the  Gravel  Pits;  and  Qmt  House,  on  the  site 
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ct  the  present  Albert  Hall,  the  residence  el  William  Wilberforce, 
and  later  of  the  countess  of  Blessington. 

The  parish  church  of  St  Mary  Abbots,  High  Street,  occupies 
an  ancient  site,  but  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  in  i86q.  It  is  in  Decorated  style,  and  has  one  of  the  loftiest 
spires  in  England.  In  the  north  the  borough  includes  the 
cemetery  of  Kensal  Green  (with  the  exception  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  portion,  which  is  in  the  borough  of  Hammersmith) ;  it 
was  opened  in  1838,  and  great  numbers  of  eminent  persons  are 
buried  here.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Victories  lies  dose  to  Kensington  Road,  and  in  Brampton  Road 
is  the  Oratory  of  St  Philip  Neri,  a  hne  building  with  richly 
decorated  interior,  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  musical  services, 
as  is  the  Carmelite  Church  in  Church  Sueet.  St  Charles's  Roman 
Catholic  College  (for  boys),  near  the  north  end  of  Ladbroke 
Grove,  was  founded  by  Cardinal  Manning  in  ig6j;  the  buildings 
are  now  used  as  a  training  centre  for  Catholic  school  mistresses. 
Of  secular  inslitulionsthe  principal  are  the  museums  in  South 
Kensington.  The  Victoria  and  Albert,  commonly  called  the 
South  Kensington,  Museum  contains  various  exhibits  divided 
into  sections,  and  includes  the  buildings  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Science.  Close  by  is  the  Natural  History  Museum,  in  a  great 
building  by  Alfred  Waterhousc,  opened  as  a  branch  of  the 
British  Museum  in  1880.  Near  Ibis  stood  Cromwell  House, 
erroneously  considered  to  have  been  the  residence  ot  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  name  of  which  survives  in  the  adjacent  Cromwell 
Road.  In  Kensington  Gardens,  near  the  upper  end  of  Exhibi- 
tion Road,  which  separates  the  two  museums,  was  held  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  the  hall  of  which  is  preserved  as  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham.  The  greater  part  of  the  gardens,  however, 
with  the  Albert  Memorial,  erected  by  Queen  Victoria  in  memory 
of  Albert,  prince  consort,  the  Albert  Hall,  opposite  to  it,  one  of 
the  principal  concert-halls  in  London,  and  the  Imperial  Institute 
to  the  south,  are  actually  within  the  city  of  Westminster,  though 
commonly  connected  with  Kensington.  The  gardens  (375  acres) 
were  laid  out  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  have  always  been 
a  popular  and  fashionable  place  of  recreation,  £.xtensive 
grounds  at  Earl's  Court  are  open  from  time  to  time  for  various 
exhibitions.  Further  notable  buildings  in  Kensington  are  the 
town-hall  and  free  library  in  High  Street,  which  is  also  much 
frequented  for  its  excellent  shops,  and  the  Brampton  Consump- 
tion Hospital,  Fulham  Road.  In  Holland  Park  Road  is  the 
house  of  Lord  Leighton  (d.  1896),  given  to  the  nation,  and  open, 
with  its  art  collection,  to  the  public. 

Kensington  is  a  suffragan  bishopric  in  the  diocese  of  London. 
The  parliamentary  borough  of  Kensington  has  north  and  south 
divisions,  each  reluming  one  member.  The  borough  council 
consists  of  a  mayor,  10  aldermen  and  60  counciUore.  Area, 
33gi-i  acres, 

KENT,  EARIS  AND  DUKES  OF.  The  first  holder  of  the 
English  earldom  of  Kent  was  probably  Odo,  bishop  of  Baycux, 
and  the  second  a  certain  William  de  Ypres  (d.  1162),  both  of 
whom  were  deprived  of  the  dignity.  The  regent  Hubert  de 
Burgh  obtained  this  honour  in  1227,  and  in  1331  it  was  granted 
to  Edmund  Fbntagenet,  the  youngest  brother  of  Edward  II. 
Edmund  (1501-1330),  who  was  born  at  Woodstock  on  the  sth 
of  August  1301,  received  many  marks  of  favour  from  his  brother 
the  king,  whom  he  steadily  supported  until  the  last  act  in 
Edward's  life  opened  in  1336.  He  fought  in  Scotland  and  then 
In  France,  and  was  a  member  of  the  coundl  when  Edward  III. 
became  king  in  1327.  Soon  at  variance  with  Queen  Isabella  and 
bci  lover,  Roger  Mortimer,  Edmund  was  involved  in  a  conspiracy 
to  restore  Edward  II.,  who  he  was  led  to  believe  was  stiU  alive; 
he  was  arrested,  and  beheaded  on  the  19th  of  March  1330. 
Although  he  had  been  condemned  as  a  traitor  his  elder  son 
Edmund  (c.  1337-1333)  was  recognized  as  earl  of  Kent,  the  Ulle 
passing  on  his  death  to  his  brother  John  (c.  1330-1351). 

After  John's  childless  death  the  earldom  appears  to  have  been 
held  by  bis  sister  Joan,  "  the  fair  maid  of  Kent,"  and  in  1360 
Joan's  husband.  Sir  Thomas  de  Holand,  or  Holland,  was  sum- 
moned to  parliament  as  earl  of  Kent.  Hohind,  who  was  a  soldier 
of  some  repute,  dkd  in  Normandy  on  the  aSlh  of  December 


1360,  and  his  widow  married  Edward  the  BbckTrince,  by  whom 
she  was  the  mother  of  Richard  II.  The  next  earl  was  Holand's 
eldest  son  Thomas  (1350-1397),  who  was  marshal  oX  England 
from  1380  to  1385,  and  was  in  high  favour  with  his  hall-brother, 
Richard  II.  The  3rd  earl  of  Kent  of  the  Holand  family  was  his 
son  Tbonias  (1374-1400).  In  September  r397,  a  few  months 
after  becoming  earl  of  Kent,  Thomas  was  made  duke  of  Sumy 
as  a  reward  for  assisting  Richard  II.  against  the  lords  appellant; 
but  he  was  degraded  from  bis  dukedom  in  t39g,  ani  was 
beheaded  in  January  of  the  following  year  for  conspiring  against 
Henry  IV.  However,  his  brother  Edmund  (1384-1408)  was 
allowed  to  succeed  to  the  earldom,  which  became  extinct  on  his 
death  in  Brittany  in  September  r408. 

In  the  same  century  the  title  was  revived  in  favour  of  William, 
a  younger  son  of  Ralph  Neville,  ist  earl  of  Westmorland,  and 
through  his  mother  Joan  Beaufort  a  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster.  William  (c.  1405-1463),  who  held  the  barony 
of  Fauconberg  in  right  of  his  wife,  Joan,  gained  fame  during  the 
wars  in  Fiance  and  fought  for  the  Yorkists  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  His  prowess  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  victory  of  Edward  IV.  at  Towton  in  March  1461,  and  soon 
after  this  event  he  was  created  earl  of  Kent  and  admiral  of 
England.  He  died  in  January  1463,  and,  as  his  only  li^timate 
issue  were  three  daughters,  the  title  of  earl  of  Kent  again  became 
extinct.  Neville's  natural  son  Tholtaas, "  the  bastard  of  Faucon- 
berg" (d.  I47i),was  a  follower  of  Warwick,  the  "  Kingmaker." 

The  long  connexion  of  the  family  of  Grey  with  this  title  began 
in  1465,  when  Edmund,  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  was  created  car] 
of  Kent.  Edmund  (e.  1420-1489)  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John 
Grey,  while  his  mother,  Constance,  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Holand,  duke  of  Exeter.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  Wan 
of  the  Rosea  Grey  fought  for  Henry  VI.;  but  by  deserting  the 
Lancastrians  during  the  battle  of  Northampton  in  1460  be  gave 
the  victory  to  the  Vorkists.  He  was  treasurer  of  England  and 
held  other  high  oflicxs  under  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  His 
son  and  successor,  George,  ind  earl  of  Kent  (r.  1455-1 S03),  also 
a  soldier,  married  Anne  Woodville,  a  sister  of  Edward  IV.'s 
queen,  Elixabelh,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard  (1481- 
1 524).  After  Richard's  death  without  issue,  his  half-brother  and 
heir,  Henry  (c.  1495-156}),  did  not  assume  the  title  of  earl  of 
Rent  on  account  of  his  poverty;  but  in  157s  Henry's  grandson 
Reginald  (d.  IS73)>  who  had  been  member  of  parliament  for 
Weymouth,  was  recognized  as  earl;  be  was  followed  by  his 
brother  Henry  (i  54 1-161 5),  and  then  by  another  brother,  Charks 
(c.  1545-1633).  Charles's  son,  Henry,  the  8ib  cari  (e.  1583- 
1639),  married  Elizabeth  (i58i-i6si),daughter  of  Gilbert  Talbot, 
7lh  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  This  lady,  who  was  on  authoress, 
took  for  her  second  husband  the  jurist  John  Selden.  Heniy 
died  without  children  in  November  1639,  when  the  earldom  of 
Kent,  separated  from  the  barony  of  Ruthin,  passe4  to  his  cousin 
Anthony  (1557-1643),  a  clergyman,  who  was  succeeded  by  hii 
son  Henry  (1594-1651),  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin.  Henry  had  been 
a  member  of  parliament  from  1640  to  1643,  and  as  a  supporter 
of  the  popular  party  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  until  its  ' 

abolition.  The  iilh  earl  was  his  son  Anthony  (1645-1702), 
whose  son  Henry  became  i  alb  earl  in  August  x  702,  lord  chamber-  ' 

lain  of  the  royal  household  from  1704  to  17 10,  and  in  1706  was  I 

created  earl  of  Harold  and  marquess  of  Kent,  becoming  duke  of 
Kent  four  years  later.  All  his  sons  predeceased  their  father,  and 
when  the  duke  died  in  June  1740,  his  titles  of  earl,  marquess  and 
duke  of  Kent  became  extinct. 

In  1)99  Edward  Augustus,  fourth  son  of  George  UI.,  was 
created  duke  of  Kent  and  Slraihcarn  by  his  father.  Born  on 
the  }nd  of  November  1767,  Edward  served  in  the  British  anny 
in  North  America  and  elsewhere,  becoming  a  field  marshal  ia 
1805.  To  quote  Sir  Spencer  Walpolc,  Kent,  a  stem  diidpUn- 
arian,  "  was  unpopular  among  his  troops;  and  the  storm  which 
WFS  created  by  his  well-intcniioned  elTon  at  Gibraltar  to  check 
the  licentiousness  and  drunkenness  of  the  garrison  compelled 
him  finally  to  retire  from  the  governoiship  of  this  colony." 
Owing  to  pecuniary  difficulties  his  later  years  were  mainly  passed 
on  the  conttaenl  of  Europe.    He  died  at  Sidmoulb  on  the  ajid 
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tt  Juratry  iSie.  In  1818  the  doke  rairrted  Mtria  Louisa 
Victoria  (1786-1861],  widow  of  Emich  Charles,  prince  ol  Lein- 
ingcn  (d.  1814),  and  sister  of  lieopoM  I.,  king  of  the  Belgians; 
and  his  only  child  was  Qneen  Victoria  (f .».). 

KEKT.  JAMBS  (176J-1847),  American  Jurist,  was  bom  at 
Philippi  in  New  York  State  on  the  31st  of  Jnly  1763.  Re 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1781,  and  began  to  practise  law  at 
Poughkeepaie,  in  1785  as  an  attorney,  and  in  1787  at  the  bar. 
In  179X  and  1791-93  Kent  was  a  repKsentative  of  Dutchess 
countyinthestateAssembly.  In  1793  be  removed  to  New  York, 
where  Governor  Jay ,  to  whom  the  young  lawyer's  Federalist  sym- 
pathies were  a  strong  recommendation,  appointed  him  a  master 
in  chancery  for  the  city.  He  was  professor  of  law  in  Columbia 
CoIlegeini793-98andagain9ervedintheAssemblyin  1796-97.  In 
1797  he  became  recorder  of  New  York,  in  1798  Judge  of  the 
jupreme  court  of  the  state,  in  r8o4  chief  justice,  and  in  1814 
chancellor  of  New  York.  In  1893  he  became  a  member  of  the 
convention  to  revise  the  state  constitution.  Next  year.  Chan- 
cellor Kent  resigned  his  office  and  was  re-elected  to  his  farmer 
chair.  Out  of  the  lectures  be  now  delivered  grew  the  Com- 
maOaHa  fit  Amtriean  Lme  (4  vols.,  1826-1830),  which  by  their 
kaming,  range  and  lucidity  of  style  won  for  him  a  high  and 
permanent  place  in  the  estimation  of  both  English  and  American 
jurists.  Kent  rendered  most  essential  service  to  American 
jurisprudence  while  serving  as  chancellor.  Chancery  law  bad 
been  very  unpopular  during  the  colonial  period,  and  had  received 
little  development,  and  no  decisions  had  been  published.  His 
judgments  of  this  class  (see  Johnson's  Chancery  Ke forts,  7  vols., 
1816-1824)  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  are  so  thoroughly 
considered  and  developed  as  unquestionably  to  form  the  basis 
of  American  equity  jurisprudence.  Kent  was  a  man  of  great 
purity  of  character  and  of  singular  simplicity  and  guilelessness. 
He  died  in  New  York  on  the  1 3th  of  December  1847. 

To  Kent  we  owe  several  other  works  (including  a  Commentary  on 
ImtrnaHmal  Lax)  of  lets  importance  than  the  ummeiKartn.    See 

tDuer'i  Diseauru  on  Ike  Life,  Ckaracler  and  Pubiie  Sertket  of  Jamee 
oK(i843);  Tlie  Notional  Portrait  Gallery  of  DisliniuiihedAmericant, 
vol.  ii.  (1852];  W.  Kent,  Memoirs  and  Letters  0/  CbanuUor  Kent 
(Boston,  1898). 

KEHT,  WIIXIAH  (1685-1748),  English  "painter,  architect, 
and  the  father  of  modem  gardening,"  as  Horace  Walpole  in 
his  Anecdotes  of  Paintinf  describes  him,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire 
in  1685.  Appmliced  to  a  coach-painter,  his  ambition  soon  led 
him  to  London,  where  he  began  life  as  a  portrait  and  historical 
painter.  He  found  patrons,  who  sent  him  in  1710  to  study  in 
Italy;  and  at  Rome  be  made  other  friends,  among  them  Lord 
Burlington,  with  whom  he  returned  to  England  in  1719.  .Under 
that  nobleman's  roof  Kent  chiefly  resided  till  his  death  on  the 
nth  of  April  1748 — obtaining  abundant  commissions  in  all 
dcpartmentl  of  his  art,  as  well  as  various  court  appointments 
which  brought  him  an  income  of  £600  a  year.  Walpole  says 
that  Kent  was  below  mediocrity  in  painting.  He  had  some  little 
I  taste  and  skill  in  architecture,  of  which  Holkham  palace  is 
■  perhaps  the  most  favourable  example.  The  medioae  statue  of 
Shakespeare  in  Westminster  Abbey  suffidenily  stamps  his 
powers  as  a  sculptor.  His  merit  in  landscape  gardeningisgreater. 
In  Waipole's  language,  Kent  "  was  painter  enough  to  taste  the 
charms  of  landscape,  bold  and  opinionative  enough  to  dare  and 
1  to  dictate,  and  bom  with  a  genius  to  strike  out  a  great  system 
from  the  twilight  of  imperfect  essays."  In  short,  be  was  the  first 
t  in  English  gardening  to  vindicate  the  natural  against  tbeartificiaL 
Banishing  all  the  clipped  monstrosties  of  the  topiary  art  in  yew, 
box  or  boUy,  releasing  the  streams  from  the  conventional  canal 
and  marUe  basin,  and  rejecting  the  mathematical  symmetry 
of  ground  plan  then  in  vogue  for  gardens,  Kent  endeavoured  to 
imitate  the  variety  of  nature,  with  due  regard  to  the  principles 
of  light  and  shade  and  perspective.  Sometimes  be  carried  bis 
f  imitation  too  far,  as  when  he  planted  dead  trees  in  Kensington 
;  gardsns  to  give  a  greater  air  of  truth  to  the  scene,  though  he 
himself  was  one  of  the  first  to  detect  the  foUy  of  such  an  extreme. 
Kent's  plans  were  designed  rather  with  a  view  to  immediate 
effect  over  a  comparatively  small  area  than  with  regard  to  any 
broader  or  subsequent  resiUts. 
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KBFT,  one  o(  the  kingdoms  of  An(Jo-Saxon  Britain,  the 
dimensions  of  which  seem  to  have  corresponded  with  those  of 
the  present  county  (see  below).  According  to  tradition  it  was 
the  first  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  invaders,  its  founden, 
Hengest  and  Horsa,  having  been  employed  by  the  British  king 
Vortigem  against  the  Picts  and  Scots.  Their  landing,  according 
to  English  tradition,  took  place  between  450-455,  tliough  in 
tlie  Welsh  accounts  the  Saxons  are  said  to  have  arrived  in  428 
(ct.Hist.BriU.66).  A.cCoidingu>ThcAn^o-SaxonClironide,vihiA 
probably  used  some  lost  list  of  Kentish  kings,  Hengest  reigned 
455-488,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aesc  (Oisc),  who  reigned 
till  512;  but  little  value  can  be  attached  to  these  dates.  Docu- 
mentary history  begins  with  Aeihelberht,  the  greal-grandson 
of  Aesc,  who  reigned  probably  560-616.  He  married  Berhta, 
daughter  of  the  Frankish  king  Haribcrt,  or  Charibert,  an  event 
which  no  doubt  was  partly  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
mission  of  Augustine,  who  landed  in  597.  Aeihelberht  was  at 
this  time  supreme  overall  the  EngKsh  kings  south  of  the  Humber. 
On  his  death  in  616  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eadbald,  who 
renounced  Christianity  and  married  bis  stepmother,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  converted  by  Laurentius,  the  successor  of 
Augustine.  Eadbald  was  succeeded  in  640  by  his  son  Ercon- 
berht,  who  enforced  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  throughout 
his  kingdom,  and  was  succeeded  in  664  by  bis  son  Ecgbert,  the 
latter  again  by  his  brother  Hlothherc  in  673.  The  eariy  part  of 
Hlothhere's  reign  was  disturbed  by  an  inva^on  of  Aethelred  of 
Mercia.  He  issued  a  code  of  laws,  which  is  still  extant,  together 
with  his  nephew  Eadric,  the  son  of  Ecgbert,  but  in  685  a  quarrel 
broke  out  between  them  in  which  Eadric  called  in  the  South 
Saxons.  Hlothhere  died  of  his  wounds,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Eadric,  who,  however,  reigned  under  two  years. 

The  death  of  Eadric  was  followed  by  a  disturbed  period,  in 
which  Kent  was  under  kings  whom  Bede  calls  "  dnbii  vd  extemi." 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  at  conquest  seems  to  have  been  made 
by  the  West  Saxons,  one  of  whose  princes,  Mul,  brother  of  Cead- 
walla,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  687.  There  is  some  evidence 
for  a  successful  invasion  by  the  East  Saxon  king  Sigcherc  during 
the  same  year.  A  king  named  Oswine,  who  apparently  belonged 
to  the  native  dynasty,  seems  to  have  obtained  part  of  the  king- 
dom in  688.  The  other  part  came  in  689  into  the  hands  of 
Swefheatd,  probably  a  son  of  the  East  Saxon  king  Sebbe. 
Wihtred,  a  son  of  Ecgbert,  succeeded  Oswine  about  690,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom  before  694.  From 
him  also  we  have  a  code  of  laws.  At  Wihtred's  death  in  725  the 
kingdom  was  divided  between  his  sons  Aethelberht,  Eadberht 
and  Alric,  the  last  of  whom  appears  to  have  died  soon  afterwards. 
Aeihelberht  reigned  till  762;  Eadberht,accordingtothcCArOTn'cf>, 
died  in  748,  but  some  doubtful  charters  speak  of  him  as  alive  in 
761-762.  Eadberht  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eardwulf,  and  he 
again  by  Eanmund,  while  Aethelberht  was  succeeded  by  a  king 
named  Sigeied.  From  764-779  we  find  a  king  named  Ecgbert, 
who  In  the  early  part  of  bis  reign  had  a  colleague  named  Hea- 
berht.  At  this  period  Kentish  history  is  very  obscure.  Another 
king  named  Aethelberht  appears  in  781,  and  a  king  Ealhmund 
in  7S4,  but  there  is  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  Offa  annexed 
Kent  about  this  time.  On  his  death  (796)  Eadberht  Praen  made 
himself  king,  but  in  798  he  was  defeated  and  captured  by  Coen- 
wulf,  who  made  his  own  brother  Cuthred  king  in  his  place.  On 
Cuthred's  death  in  807  Coenwulf  seems  to  have  kept  Kent  in  his 
own  possession.  His  successors  Ceolwulf  and  Bcomwulf  like- 
wise appear  to  have  held  Kent,  but  in  835  we  hear  of  a  king 
Baldrnl  who  was  expelled  by  Ecgbert  king  of  Wessex.  Under 
the  West  Saxon  dynasty  Kent,  together  with  Essex,  Sussex  and 
Surrey,  was  sometimes  given  as  a  dependent  kingdom  to  one 
of  the  royal  family.  During  Ecgbert's  reign  it  was  entrasted  to 
his  son  Aethelwuir,  on  whose  accession  to  the  throne  of  Wessex, 
in  839,  it  was  given  to  Aethelstan,  probably  his  son,  who  lived 
at  least  till  851.  From  855  to  860  it  was  governed  by  Aethel- 
berht son  of  Aethelwulf.  During  the  last  years  of  Alfred's  reign 
it  seems  to  have  been  entrusted  by  him  to  his  son  Edward. 
Throughout  the  9th  century  wc  hear  also  of  two  earls,  whose 
spheres  of  authority  may  have  corresponded  to  those  of  the  two 
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kings  whom  we  Hod  in  the  8lh  century.  The  last  eftrb  or 
whom  we  have  any  record  were  the  two  bcdtfaers  Sigchelm  and 
SigewuU,  who  fell  at  the  Holm  in  905  when  the  Kentish 
army  waa  cut  oft  by  the  Danes,  on  Edward  the  Elder's  return 
from  his  expedition  into  East  AngUa.  At  a  later  period  Kent 
appears  to  have  been  held,  together  with  Sussex,  by  a  single 
carl. 

'  The  internal  organization  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  pecutiar.  Besides  the  division  into  West  Kent  and 
East  Kent,  which  probably  corresponds  with  the  kinRdoms  of  the 
9th  century,  we  find  a  number  of  lathes,  apparently  aaministrativc 
districts  under  reeves,  attached  to  royal  villages.  In  Elast  Kent 
there  were  four  of  these,  namely,  Canterbury,  Eastry,  Wye  and 
Lymne.  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  ^th  century  or  earlier. 
In  the  11th  century  we  hear  of  two  lathes  in  West  Kent,  those  of 
Sutton  and  Aylcsford. 

The  social  organization  of  the  Kentish  nation  was  wholly  different 
from  that  of  Mcrcia  and  Wessex.  Instead  of  two  "  noble  '"  classes 
we  find  only  one,  called  at  first  eorlcund,  later  as  in  VJcsbcx,  gesith- 
cund.  Again  below  the  ordinary  freeman  we  find  three  varieties 
of  persons  called /actoj,  probably  freedmen,towhom  we  have  nothing 
analogous  in  the  other  kingdoms.  Moreover  the  wergcld  o(  the 
ceorl,  or  ordinary  freeman,  was  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  same  class  in  Wessex  and  Mercia,  and  the  same  difference  of 
treatment  is  found  in  all  the  compensations  and  fines  relating  to 
them.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  peculiarities  of  Kentish  custoin 
observable  in  later  times,  especially  with  reference  to  the  tenure 
of  land,  arc  connected  with  these  characteristics.  An  explanation 
is  probably  to  be  obtained  from  a  statement  of  Bcde — ^that  the 
settlers  in  Kent  belonged  to  a  different  nationality  from  those  who 
founded  the  other  kingdoms,  namely  the  Jutes  {g-v.). 

See  Bede,  Hisloriae  eccUsiaslicae,  editeo  by  C.  Plummcr  (Oxford, 
1896);  Two  of  Ike  Saxon  Chronicles,  called  by  J.  Earlc  and  C.  Plummcr 
(Oxford,  1892-1899};  W.  de  G.  Birrh,  Carlulartum  Saxonicum 
(London,  1685-1889);  B.  Seebohm,  Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon 
Law  (London,  looa);  H.  M.  Chadwick.  Studies  en  AnelO'Saxon 
Institutions  (Cambridge,  1905) ;  and  T.  W.  Shore,  Origin  of  the  A  uglo- 
Saxon  Race  (London,  1906).  (F.  G.  M.  B.) 

KENT,  a  south-eastern  county  of  England,  bounded  K.  by  the 
Thames  estuary,  £.  and  S.E.  by  the  English  Channel,  S.W.  by 
Sussex,  and  W.  by  Surrey.  In  the  north-west  the  administrative 
county  of  London  encroaches  upon  the  ancient  county  of  Kent, 
the  area  of  which  is  1554-7  sq.  m.  The  county  is  roughly  tri- 
angular in  fcvm,  London  lying  at  the  apex  of  the  western  angle, 
the  North  Foreland  at  that  of  the  eastern  and  Dungeness  at  that 
of  the  southern.  The  county  is  divided  centrally,  from  west  to 
east,  by  the  wcU-marked  range  of  hills  known  as  the  North 
Downs,  entering  Kent  from  Surrey.  In  the  west  above  Wester- 
ham  these  hills  exceed  Soo  ft.;  to  the  cast  the  height  is  much 
less,  but  even  in  Kent  (for  in  Surrey  they  are  higher)  the  North 
Downs  form  a  more  striking  physical  feature  than  their  height 
would  indicate.  They  are  intersected,  especially  on  tlit^  north, 
by  many  deep  valleys,  weU  wooded.  At  three  points  such  valleys 
cut  completely  through  the  main  line  of  the  hills.  In  the  west 
the  Darent,  flowing  north  to  the  Thames  below  Dartford,  pierces 
the  hills  north  of  Sevenoaks,  but  its  waters  are  collected  chiefly 
from  a  subsidiary  ridge  of  the  Downs  running  parallel  to  the  main 
line  and  south  of  it,  and  known  as  the  Ragstone  Ridge,  from 
60Q  to  800  ft.  in  height.  The  Medway,  however,  cuts  through 
ibe  entire  hill  system,  rising  in  the  Forest  Ridges  of  Sussex, 
flowing  N.E.  and  E.  past  Tonbridge,  collecting  feeders  from  south 
and  east  (the  Teise,  Beult  and  others)  near  Yalding,  and  then 
flowing  N.E.  and  N.  through  the  hills,  past  Maidstone,  joining 
the  Thames  at  its  mouth  through  a  broad  estuary.  The  rich 
lowlands,  between  the  Downs  and  the  Forest  Ridges  to  the  south 
(which  themselves  extend  into  Kent),  watered  by  the  upper 
Medway  and  its  feeders,  are  called  the  Vale  of  Kent,  and  fall 
within  the  district  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Weald. 
The  easternmost  penetration  of  the  Downs  is  that  effected  by  the 
Stour  (Great  Stour)  which  rises  on  their  southern  face,  flows  S.E. 
to  Asbford,  where  it  receives  the  East  Stour,  then  turns  N.E. 
past  Wye  and  Canterbury,  to  meander  through  the  lowlands 
representing  the  former  channel  which  Isolated  the  Isle  of  Thanct 
from  the  mainland.  The  channel  was  called  the  Wantsumc,  and 
its  extent  may  be  gathered  from,  the  position  of  the  village  of 
Fordwich  near  Canterbury,  which  had  formerly  a  tidal  harbour, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Sandwich.    The  Little 


Stour  joins  the  Great  Stour  in  these  lowlands  from  a  deep  vtfe 

among  the  Downs. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  boundary  line  of  Kef)t  is  formed  by 
tidal  water.  The  estuary  of  the  Thames  may  be  said  to  ilreuh 
from  London  Bridge  to  Sheemess  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  which 
is  divided  from  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  channel  (bridged  at 
Queensbridge)  of  the  Swale.  Shecrness  lies  at  the  mouih  of  the 
Medway,  a  narrow  branch  of  which  cuts  off  a  tongue  of  land 
termed  the  Isle  of  Grain  lying  opposite  Sheemess.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  the  coast  is  generally  low  and  mushy, 
embankments  being  in  several  places  necessary  to  prevent 
inundation.  At  a  few  points,  however,  as  at  Gravesend,  spurs 
of  the  North  Downs  descend  directly  upon  the  shore.  In  the 
estuary  of  the  Medway  there  are  a  number  of  low  marshy  islands, 
but  Sheppey  presents  to  the  sea  a  range  of  sjighl  cliffs  from  So 
to  90  ft.  in  height/  The  marshes  extend  along  the  Swale  to 
VVhitstable,  whence  stretches  a  low  line  of  clay  and  sandstone 
cliffs- towards  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  when  they  become  lofty  and 
grand,  extending  round  the  Foreland  southward  to  Pcgwell  Bay 
The  coast  from  Sheppey  round  to  the  South  Foreland  is  skirted 
by  numerous  flats  and  sands,  the  most  extensiiie  of  which  arc 
the  Goodwin  Sands  off  DesL  From  Pcgwell  Bay  south  to  a 
point  near  Deal  the  coast  is  flat,  and  the  drained  marshes  or  levels 
of  the  lower  Stour  extend  to  the  west;  but  thence  the  coast  rises 
ogain  into  chalk  cliffs,  the  eastward  termination  of  the  Nortfa 
Downs,  the  famous  white  cliffs  which  form  the  nearest  poiat  of 
England  to  continental  Europe,  overlooking  the  Strait  of  Dover. 
These  cliffs  continue  round  the  South  Foreland  to  Folkestone, 
where  they  fall  away,  and  arc  succeeded  west  of  Sandgate  by  a 
flat  shingly  shore.  To  the  south  of  Hythc  this  shore  borders 
the  wide  expanse  of  Romney  Marsh,  which,  immediately  west 
of  Hythe,  is  overlooked  by  a  line  of  abrupt  hills,  but  for  the  rest 
is  divided  on  the  north  from  the  drainage  system  of  the  Stour 
only  by  a  slight  uplift.  The  marsh,  drained  by  many  channels, 
seldom  rises  over  a  dozen  feel  above  sea-level.  At  its  south- 
eastern extremity,  and  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  county,  is 
the  shingly  promontory  of  Dungeness.  Within  historic  lines 
much  of  this  marsh  was  covered  by  the  sea,  and  the  valley  of  the 
river  Rot  her,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  of  Kent  vitb 
Sussex,  entering  the  sea  at  Rye  harbour,  was  represented  by  \ 
tidal  estuary  for  a  considerable  distance  inland. 

Getfbgv. — ^The  northern  part  of  the  county  lies  oo  the  toutbeni 
rim  o(  uie  London  basin;  here  the  beds  are  dipping  northwardi 
The  southern  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the 
W(aldcn  anticline.  The  L,ondon  Clay  occupies  the  tongue  of  land 
beJ^v,'  >-ri  The  estuaries  of  the  Thames  and  Medway.  as  well  as  Sheppey 
an')  a. district  about  8  m.  wide  stretching  southwards  from  Wlut- 
stahlc  to  Canterbury,  and  eiUending  eastwards  to  the  Isle  of  ThaiMt. 
It  rcnpfxars  at  Pegwcll  Bay,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  LondiM 
it  ri  r ,  -*K)ve  the  plastic  clay  into  the  elevation  of  Shooter's  HiB. 
wih  ..\  '  Ight  of  about  450  ft.  and  a  nuniber  of  smaller  eminences. 
Til'  i';  ncss  of  the  formation  near  London  is  about  400  ft.,  and  it 
Sli'  pjn  y  X  reaches  480  ft.  At  Sheppey  it  is  rich  in  various  tnwh 
of  fo^^il  fish  and  shells.  The  plastic  clay,  which  rests  chiefly  on 
chalk,  occupiea  the  remainder  ot  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  but  at 
several  places  it  is  broken  through  by  outcrops  of  chalk,  vhicli  is 
some  instances  run  northwards  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
Lower  Tcrtiariea  are  represented  by  three  different  format  ions  knon 
as  the  Thanet  beds,  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  beds,  and  the  Old- 
haven  and  Blackheath  beds.  The  Tfianet  beds  resting  on  chal 
form  a  narrow  outcrop  rising  Into  cliffs  at  Pcgwdl  Bay  and  Reculvcf, 
andconslst  (l)of  aconstant  base  bed  of  dayev  greenish  iand,scldo«i 
more  than  s  ft.  in  thlcksess ;  (3)  of  a  thin  ana  local  bed  compoKd  of 
alternations  of  brown  clay  and  loam;  (j})  of  a  bed  of  fine  light  haS 
sand,  which  in  west  Kent  attains  a  thicknessof  more  than  6of:.: 
(4}  of  bluish  grey  sandy  maH  containing  fossils,  and  almost  entirety 
confined  to  east  Kent,  the thkkneis  of  the  formation  being  monetbao 
60  ft. :  and  (5)  of  fine  li^ht  grey  sand  of  an  equal  thickness,  also  fossl- 
iferous.  The  middle  scnes  of  the  Lower  Tertiaries,  known  as  t  he  WcxJ 
wich  and  Reading  beds,  rests  either  on  the  Thanet  beds  or  on  chalt 
and  consists  chiefly  of  irregular  alternations  of  ctay  and  sand  cf 
very  variouscolourv,  the  former  often  containing  estuarioe  and  oysttr 
shells  and  the  latter  flint  pebbles.  The  thickness  trf  the  fonnatioa 
varies  from  15  to  80  ft.,  but  most  commonly  it  is  from  25  to  40(1- 
The  highest  and  most  local  series  of  the  Lower  Tertianes  is  the 
Oldhaven  and  Blackheath  beds  lying  between  the  London  Clay  and 
the  Woolwich  beds.  They  consist  chiefly  of  flint  pet^jlcs  or  of  ligk*' 
coloured  quartioae  sand,  the  thickness  bcira  fron  ao  to  30  ft.  aod 
are  best  seen  at  Oldhaven  and  Blackheath.     To  the  south  toe  Loodos 
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bftain  is  flucccedod  by  the  North  DovnM,  an  dented  ridee  of  coontry 
coiuifttiag  of  an  outcrop  of  ch«lk  which  extends  from  Westerham  to 
Folkcsrone  with  an  irregular  breadth  generally  of  3  to  6  miles,  but 
expanding  to  nearly  12  miles  at  Dartford  and  Graveseod  and  also  to 
the  north  of  Folkestone.  After  dipping  bek>w  the  London  Clay  at 
Canlerbury,  it  sends  out  an  outcrop  which  forma  the  greater  part 
of  Thanct.  Bek>w  the  chalk  is  a  thin  crop  of  Upper  Greensand 
between  Otford  and  Westerham.  To  the  south  of  the  Downs  there 
is  a  narrow  valley  formed  by  the  Gault,  a  fossiliferous  blue  clay. 
Thisissucccededoy  an  outcrop  of  the  Lower  Greensand — including 
the  Folkestone.  Sand^te  and  Hythe  beds  with  the  thin  Atherfield 
Clay  at  the  base — which  extends  acroas  the  country  from  west  to  east 
with  a  breadth  of  from  2  to  7  m.,  and  rises  into  the  picturesque 
elevations  of  the  Ragstonc  hills.  The  remains  of  Iguanodon  occur 
in  the  Hythc  beds.  The  valley,  which  extends  from  the  borders  of 
Sussex  to  Hythc,  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Weald  chys,  which  con- 
tain a  considerable  number  o(  marine  and  freshwater  loBEils.  Along 
the  borders  of  Sussex  there  u  a  narrow  strip  of  country  consisting 
of  picturesque  sandy  hills,  formed  by  the  Hastings  beds,  whose 
highest  elevation  is  nearly  400  ft.  and  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
county  ia  occupied  by  Romney  Marsh,  which  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period  has  been  recovered  from  the  sea.  Valley  gravels 
border  the  Thames,  and  Pleistocene  mammalia  have  been  found 
in  fissures  in  the  Hythe  beds  at  Ightham,  where  ancient  stone  imple- 
ments are  common.  Remains  of  crag  deposits  lie  in  pipes  in  the 
chalk  near  Lenham.  Coal-mcasureSt  as  will  be  seen,  have  been  foand 
iwar  Dover. 

The  London  Clay  is  much  used  for  bricks,  coarse  pottery  and 
Roman  cement.  Lime  is  obtained  from  the  Chalk  and  Greensand, 
formations.  Ironstone  is  found  in  the  Wadhurst  Clay,  a  subdivision 
of  the  Hastings  beds,  clays  and  calcareous  ironstone  m  the  Ashdown 
•and,  but  the  industry  h.is  long  been  discontinued.  The  ia&t  Weal- 
den  furnace  was  put  out  in  1828. 

CtimaU  and  Agriculture, — The  unhcalthiness  oF  certain  portions 
of  the  county  caused  by  the  marshes  is  practicalljr  removed  by  drain- 
ing In  the  north-eastern  districts  the  climate  is  somewhat  unccr- 
taui.  and  damage  is  often  done  to  early  fruit-blosGQmsand  vegetation 
by  cold  easterly  winds  and  late  frosts.  In  the  lai^  portion  of  the 
county  sheltered  by  the  Downs  the  climate  is  milder  and  more 
equabw,  and  vegetation  is  somewhat  earlier.  The  average  tempera- 
lure  for  January  is  37*9*  F.  at  Canterbury,  and  39*8*^at  Dover; 
for  July  63*3*  and  61  '6°  respectively,  and  the  mean  annual  50°  and 
50*2^  respectively.  Rainfall  is  light,  the  mean  annual  being  2772  in, 
at  Dover,  and  23*31  at  Margate,  compared  with  23'i6  at  Grecn- 
w^h.  TTie  soil  is  varied  in  character,  but  on  the  whole  rich  and 
under  high  cultivation.  The  methods  of  culture  and  the  kinds 
of  crop  produced  are  perhaps  more  widely  diversified  than  those  of 
any  other  county  in  England.  Upon  the  London  Clay  the  land  is 
gcnerall)^  heavy  and  stiffTbut  very  fruitful  when  properly  manured 
and  cultivated.  The  marsh  lafids  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
M«lway,  Stour  and  Swale  consist  chiefly  of  rich  chalk  alluvium. 
In  the  Isle  of  Thanet  a  light  mould  predomioatea,  irtiich  has  been 
much  enriched  by  &sh  manure.  The  valley  of  the  Medway,  espe- 
cially the  district  round  Maidstone,  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
county,  the  soil  being  a  deep  loam  with  a  subsoil  of  brick-earth. 
On  the  ra^tone  the  soil  is  occasionally  thin  and  much  mixed  with 
small  portions  of  land  and  stone ;  but  in  some  situations  the  rujstone 
has  a  thick  covering  of  clay  loam,  which  is  most  suitable  (or  the 
production  of  hops  and  fruits.  In  the  district  of  the  Weald  marl 
prevails,  with  a  substratum  of  clay.  The  soil  of  Romney  Marsh 
tt  a  chy  alluvium. 

No  part  of  England  surpasses  the  more  fertile  portions  of  this 
oonnty  in  the  peculiar  richness  of  |ts  rural  scenery.  About  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation.  Oats  and  wheat  are 
grown  in  almost  eaual  quantities,  barley  being  of  rather  less  import- 
ance. A  considerable  acreage  is  under  beans,  and  in  Thanet  mustard, 
spinach,  canary  seed  and  a  variety  of  other  seeds  are  niisedi  But 
tiie  county  is  specially  noted  for  the  culrivation  of  fruit  and  hops. 
Market  gardens  are  very  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
The  principal  orchard  districts  are  the  valleys  of  the  Darent  and 
Medway,  and  the  tertiary soilsoveriyingthechalk. between  Rochester 
and  Canterbury.  The  county  is  ^lecially  famed  for  cherries  and  fil- 
berts, but  apples,  pears,  plums,  goosebemes,  strawberries,  raspberries 
and  currantsarc  also  largely  cultivated.  In  some  cases  apples,  cherries, 
filberts  and  hops  are  grown  in  alternate  rows.  The  principal  hop 
districts  are  the  country  between  Canterbury  and  Faverriiam,  the 
valley  of  the  Medway  in  mid  Kent,  and  the  district  of  the  Weakl. 
Much  of  the  Weald,  which  origirally  was  occupied  b)r  a  forest,  is 
•till  densely  wooded,  and  woods  are  specialty  extensive  in  the  valley 
of  the  Medway.  Fine  oaks  and  beeches  are  numerous,  and  yew 
trees  of  great  size  and  age  are  seen  in  some  Kentish  churchyards, 
as  at  Stanstedi  while  the  fine  oak  at  Headcom  is  also  famous. 
A  large  extent  of  woodland  consists  of  ash  and  chestnut  plantations, 
maintained  for  the  growth  of  hop  poles.  Cattle  are  graaed  in  con- 
siderable numbers  on  the  marsh  lands,  and  dairy  farms  are  numerous 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  For  the  rearing  of  sheep  Kent  is 
one  of  the  chief  counties  in  England.  A  breed  peculiar  to  the  dis- 
trict, known  as  Kents,  is  grazed  on  Romney  Marsh,  but  Southdowns 
are  the  principal  breed  raised  on  the  uplands.  Bee-keeping  is 
extensively   practiced.    Dairy   schoob   arc    maintained    by    the 


technical  education  annmhtee  of  the  county  council.  The  SoutV 
^stem  Agriciiltui<it  College  at  Wye  ia  under  the  control  of  the 
county  councils  of  Kent  aiul  Surray. 

Othtr  Industries. — There  were  formerly  extensive  ironworks  in 
the  Weald.  Another  industry  now  practically  extinct  was  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  ctoth.  The  neighbourhood  of  Lamberhurst 
and  Cranbrook  was  the  special  scat  of  these  trades.     Among  the 

Erincipal  modem  industries  are  paper-making,  carried  on  on  the 
anks  of  the  Darent,  Medway,  Cray  and  neiehbouring  streams; 
engineering,  chemical  and  other  works  along  the  Thames;  manu- 
factures oTbricks,  tiles,  pottery  and  cement,  especially  by  the  lower 
Medway  and  the  Swale.  A  variety  of  industries  is  connected  with 
the  Government  establishments  at  Chatham  and  Sheemess.  Ship> 
building  is  prosecuted  hercand  at  Gravesend,  Dover  and  other  ports. 
Gunpowder  is  manufactured  near  Erith  and  Faversham  and  else* 
where. 

Deep-sea  fishing  is  largely  prosecuted  all  round  the  coast.  Shrimpf. 
soles  and  flounders  are  taken  in  great  numbers  in  the  estuaries  ol 
the  Thames  and  Medway,  along  the  north  coast  and  off  Ramsgate. 
The  history  of  the  Kentish  oyster  fisheries  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Roman  occupation,  when  the  fame  of  the  oyster  beds  off  Rutupia* 
(Richborough)  extended  even  to  Rome.  Tne  principal  beds  are 
near  Whitstable,  Faversham,  Milton,  Queenborough  and  Rochester, 
some  being  worked  by  ancient  companies  or  gilds  of  fishermen. 

After  the  cessation  in  1883  of  works  in  connexion  with  the  Channel 
tunnel,  to  connect  England  and  France,  coal-boriw  was  attempted 
in  the  disused  shaft,  west  of  the  Shakespeare  Cliff  railway  tunnel  near 
Dover.  In  i6()0  coal  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  1 190  ft.,  and  further 
seams  were  disco\%rcd  later.  The  company  which  took  up  the 
mining  was  unsuccessful,  and  boring  ceased  in  1901,  but  the  work 
was  resumed  by  the  Coiuolidated  Kent  Collieries  Corporation,  and 
an  extension  of^borings  revealed  in  1905  the  pre^bility  of  a  success- 
ful development  of  the  mining  industry  in  Kent. 

Communications. — Railway  communications  are  practically  mono- 
polized by  the  South  Eastern  Sc  Chatham  Company,  a  monopoly 
which  has  not  infrequently  been  the  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  farmers,  traders  and  others.  This  system  includes  some  of  the 
principal  channels  of  communication  with  the  continent,  through 
the  ports  of  Dover.  Folkestone  and  Queenborough.  The  county 
contains  fourof  the  Cinque  Ports,  namely,  Dover,  Hythe,  New  Rom- 
ney and  Sandwich.  Seaside  resorts  are  numerous  and  populous—* 
on  the  north  coast  arc  Minster  (Sheppey),  Whitstable  and  Herne 
Bay;  there  is  a  ring  of  watering-places  round  the  Isle  of  Thanet — 
BiirhingkOn,  .Westgate,  Margate,  Broadstairs,  Ramsgate;  while 
to  the  south  are  Sandwich,  E^l,  Walmcr,  St  Margaret Vat-Cliffe, 
Dover,  Folkestone,  Sandgate  and  Hythe.  Tunbndge  Wells  is  a 
favourite  inland  watering-place.  The  influence  of  London  in  con- 
verting villages  into  outer  residential  suburbs  is  to  be  otttcrved  at 
many  points,  whether  seaside,  along  the  Thames  or  inland.  The 
county  is  practically  without  inland  water  communications,  exclud- 
ing the  Thames.  The  Royal  military  canal  which  runs  along  the 
inmnd  border  of  Romney  Marsh,  and  connects  the  Rother  with 
Hythe,  was  constructed  in  1B07  as  part  of  a  scheme  of  defence  ia 
connexion  with  the  inartello  towers  or  small  foru  along  the  coaac 

PopidclioH  and  Administration. — ^The  atea  of  the  andent 
cotuity  is  995,014  acres,  with  a  population  in  X901  of  1,348,841. 
In  1 801  the  population  was  308,667.  Excluding  the  portion 
which  falls  within  the  administrative  county  of  London  the  area 
is  974»950  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  807,269  and  in 
190X  of  935,855.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county  is 
976,881  acres.  The  county  contains  5  lathes,  a  partition  pecu- 
liar to  the  county.  The  municipal  boroughs  are  Bromley  (pop. 
37i354)t  Cantcrbuiy,  a  city  and  county  borough  (34,889), 
Chatham  (37,057),  Deal  (10,581),  Dover  (4ii794)i  Faversham 
(11.290),  Folkestone  (30,650),  GiUingham  (42.530),  Gravesend 
(27,196),  Hythe  C5557),  Lydd  (2675),  Maidstone  (33.5i6)» 
Margate  (23,118),  New  Romney  (1328),  Queenborough  (1544), 
Ramsgate  (27,733),  Rochester,  a  city  (30,590),  Sandwich  (3i70)» 
Tcnterden  (3243),  Tunbndge  Wells  (33,373)-  The  uAan  dis- 
tricts are  Ashford  (12,808),  Beckcnham  (26,331),  Bexley  (X3,9x8), 
Broadstairs  and  St  Peter's  16466),  Cheriton  (7091),  Chislehurst 
(7429),  Dartford  (18,644),  Erith  (25,296),  Foou  Cray  is^i-j). 
Heme  Bay  (6726),  Milton  (7086),  Northfieet  (12,906),  Penge 
(22,465),  Sandgate  (2294),  Scvcnoaks  (8106),  Sheemess  (18,179), 
Sittingboume  (8943),  Southborough  (6977),  Tonbridge  (12,736), 
Walmer  (56x4),  Whitstable  (7086),  Wrotham  (3571)-  Other 
small  towns  are  Rainhani  C3693)  near  Chatham,  Aylesford  (2678), 
East  Mailing  (3391)  and  West  Mailing  (2312)  in  the  Maidstone 
district;  Edenbridge  (2546)  and  Westerham  ('2905)  on  the 
western  border  of  the  county;  Cranbrook  (3949)»  Goudhurst 
(2725)  and  Hawkhurst  (3136)  in  the  south-west.  Among 
^Uages  whidi  have  grown  into  residential  towns  through  their 
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proximity  to  London,  beyond  tboie  included  among  the  botougln 
and  urban  districts,  there  should  be  mentioned  Orpington  (4239). 
The  county  is  in  the  south-eastern  circuit,  and  assizes  arc  Held 
at  Maidstone.  It  has  two  courts  of  quarter  sessions,  and  is 
divided  into  t?  petty  sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs  having 
separate  commissions  of  the  peace  and  courts  of  quarter  sessions 
are  Canterbury,  Deal,  Dover,  Faversham,  FoDcestone,  Gravescnd, 
Hythe,  Maidstone,  Margate,  Rochester,  Sandwich  andTenterden; 
while  those  of  Lydd,  New  Romney,  Ramsgate  and  Tunbridge 
Wells  have  separate  commissions  of  the  peace.  The  liberty  of 
Romney  Marsh  has  petty  and  general  sessions.  The  justices 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  exercise  certain  jurisdiction,  the  noncorpor- 
ate members  of  the  Cinque  Ports  of  Dover  and  Sandwich  having 
separate  commissions  of  the  peace  and  courts  of  quarter  sessions. 
The  central  criminal  court  has  jurisdiction  over  certain  parishes 
adjacent  to  London.  All  those  civil  parishes  within  the  county 
ot  Kent  of  which  any  part  is  within  twelve  miles  of,  or  of  which 
no  part  is  more  than  fifteen  miles  from,  Charing  Cross  are  within 
the  metropolitan  police  district.  The  total  number  of  civil 
parishes  is  4'7-  Kent  is  mainly  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury, 
but  has  parts  in  those  of  Rochester,  Southwark  and  Chichester. 
It  contains  476  ecclesiastical  parishes  or  districts,  wholly  or  in 
part.  The  county  (extra-metropolitan)  is  divided  into  8  parlia- 
mentary divisions,  namely.  North-western  or  Darlford,  Western 
or  SevenoalLS,  South-western  or  Tunbridge,  Mid  or  Medway, 
North-eastern  or  Faversham,  Southern  or  Ashford,  Eastern  or  Si 
Augustine's  and  the  Isle  of  Thanct,  each  returning  one  member; 
while  the  boroughs  of  Canterbury,  Chatham,  Dover,  Gravescnd, 
Hythe,  Maidstone  and  Rochester  each  return  one  member. 

History. — For  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kent  see  the  preceding 
article.  The  shire  organization  of  Kent  dates  from  the  time  of 
Aclhelstan,  the  name  as  well  as  the  boundary  being  that  of  the 
ancient  kingdom,  though  at  first  probably  with  the  addition  of 
the  suffix  "  shire,"  the  form  "  Kentshire  "  occurring  in  a  record 
of  the  folkmoot  at  this  date.  The  inland  shire-boundary  has 
varied  with  the  altered  course  of  the  Rothcr.  In  1SS8  the 
county  was  diminished  by  the  fonnation  ot  the  county  of 
London. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  Kent  comprised  sixty 
hundreds,  and  there  was  a  further  division  into  six  lests,  probably 
representing  the  shires  of  the  ancient  kingdom,  of  which  two, 
Sutton  and  Aylesford,  correspond  with  the  present-day  lathes. 
The  remaining  four,  Borowast  Lest,  Estrc  Lest,  Limowast  Lest 
and  Wiwarl  Lest,  existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  9th  century,  and 
were  apparently  named  from  their  administrative  centres, 
Burgwara  (the  burg  being  Canterbury),  Easlrc,  Lymnc  and  Wye, 
all  of  which  were  meeting  places  of  the  Kentish  CounciL  The 
five  modern  lathes  (Aylesford,  St  Augustine,  Scray,  Sheppey  and 
SuIton-at-Hone)  all  existed  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  with  the 
additional  lathe  of  Hedeling,  which  was  absorbed  before  the  next 
reign  in  that  of  St  Augustine.  The  Nomina  ViUarum  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  mentions  all  the  sixty-six  modem  hundreds, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  which  were  at  that  dale  in  the  hands  of 
the  church. 

Sheriffs  of  Kent  are  mentioned  in  the  time  of  ^Ihelrcd  II., 
and  in  Saxon  limes  the  shiremoot  met  three  times  a  year  on 
Penendcn  Heath  near  Maidstone.  After  the  Conquest  the  great 
ecclesiastical  landholders  claimed  exemption  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  shire,  and  in  1279  the  abbot  o(  Battle  claimed  to  have 
his  own  coroner  in  the  hundred  of  Wye.  In  the  13th  century 
twelve  liberties  in  Kent  claimed  to  have  separate  bailiffs.  The 
assizes  for  the  county  were  held  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  at 
Canterbury  and  Rochester,  and  also  at  the  Lowey  of  Tonbridge 
under  a  mandate  from  the  Crown  as  a  distinct  liberty;  after- 
wards at  diiTerent  intervals  at  East  Greenwich,  Darlford,  Maid- 
stone, Millon-next-Cravcsend  and  Sevenoaks;  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  present  day  they  have  been  held  at  Maidstone.  The 
liberty  of  Romney  Marsh  has  petty  an'd  quarter  sessions  under 
its  charters. 

Kent  is  remarkable  as  the  only  English  county  which  com- 
prises two  entire  bishoprics,  Canterbury,  the  see  for  East  Kent, 
havioi  been  founded  in  $97,  and  Rochester,  the  see  lot  West 


Kent,  in  ies.    In  1191  the  archdeaconry  e(  Canterbury  was  »• 

extensive  with  that  diocese  and  included  the  deaneries  of  West- 
here.  Bridge,  Sandwich,  Dover,  Elham,  Lympne,  Charing, 
Sullon,  Siltingbourne,  Ospringc  and  Canterbury;  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Rochester,  also  co-exiensivc  with  its  diocese,  in- 
cluded the  deaneries  of  Rochester,  Dartford,  Mailing  and  Shore- 
ham.  In  1845  the  deaneries  of  Charing,  Sillingbourne  and 
Sutton  were  comprised  in  ihe  new  archdeaconry  of  Maidstone, 
which  in  1S46  received  in  addition  the  deaneries  of  Dartford, 
Mailing  and  Shoreham  from  the  archdeaconry  of  Rochester.  In 
185J  the  deaneries  of  Mailing  and  Charing  were  subdivided  into 
North  and  South  Mailing  and  East  and  West  Charing.  Lympne 
was  subdivided  into  North  and  South  Lympne  in  1857  and  Dart- 
ford into  East  and  West  Dartford  in  1864.  Gravescnd  and 
Cobham  deaneries  were  created  in  1S62  and  Greenwich  and 
Woolwich  in  186S,  all  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Rochester,  la 
1S7J  East  and  West  Bridge  deaneries  were  created  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Canterbury,  and  Croydon  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Maidstone.  In  1889  Tunbridge  deanery  was  created  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Maidstone.  In  1906  the  deaneries  o(  East  and 
West  Dartford,  North  and  South  Mailing,  Greenwich  and  Wool- 
wich were  abolished,  and  Shoreham  and  Tunbridge  woe  Uaiis- 
f erred  from  Maidstone  to  Rochester  archdeaconry. 

Between  the  Conquest  and  the  14th  century  the  earldom  U 
Kent  was  held  successively  by  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  Williaa 
of  Ypres  and  Hubert  de  Burgh  (sheriff  of  the  county  in  the  retga 
of  Henry  III.),  none  of  whom,  however,  transmitted  the  honour, 
which  was  bestowed  by  Edward  I.  on  his  youngest  son  Edmund 
of  Woodslock,  and  subsequently  passed  to  the  families  of  HoUand 
and  Neville  (see  Kent,  Eails  and  Ditkes  or).  In  the  Domes- 
day Survey  only  five  lay  lenants-in-chicf  are  mentioned,  all  the 
chief  estates  being  held  by  the  church,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Kentish  gentry  are  lesa  ancient  than  in  some  remoter  shires  is 
further  explained  by  the  constant  imptanlation  of  new  stocks 
from  London.  Greenwich  is  illustrious  as  the  birthplace  e( 
Henry  VIII.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  ben 
at  Penshurst,  being  descended  from  William  de  Sidney,  chamber- 
Iain  to  Henry  II.  Bocton  Malherbc  was  the  seat  of  the  Woltons, 
from  whom  descended  Nicholas  Wotton,  privy  councillor  to 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary>  and  Elizabeth.  The  family 
of  Leibome  of  I.eiborne  Castle,  of  whom  Sir  Roger  Leibomc  took 
an  active  part  in  the  barons'  wars,  became  extinct  in  the  i4tk 
century.  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  was  bom  at  Chislehurst, 
where  his  family  had  long  flourished;  Hevcr  Castle  was  the  scat 
of  the  Bolcyns  and  the  scene  of  the  courtship  of  Anne  Boleya 
by  Henry  VIII.  Allingtoa  Castle  was  the  birthplace  of  Sr 
Thomas  Wyat. 

Kent,  from  its  proximity  to  London,  has  been  intimately 
concerned  in  every  great  historical  movement  which  has  agitated 
the  country,  while  its  busy  industrial  population  has  stcadilT 
resisted  any  infringement  of  its  rights  and  liberties.  The  chief 
events  connected  with  the  county  under  the  Norman  kin(>s  were 
the  capture  of  Rochester  by  William  Rufus  during  the  rebcllioa 
of  Odo  of  Bayeux;  the  capture  of  Dover  and  Leeds  castles  by 
Stephen;  the  murder  of  Thomas  k  Becket  at  Canterbury  ia 
1170;  the  submission  of  John  to  the  pope's  legale  at  Dover  ia 
1213,  and  the  capture  of  Rochester  Cosllc  by  the  king  in  the  same 
year.  Rochester  Caslle  was  in  i}r6  captured  by  the  dauphin  of 
France,  to  whom  nearly  all  Kent  submitted,  and  during  the  wars 
of  Henry  III.  with  his  barons  was  captured  by  Gilbert  de  CL.r«. 
In  the  peasants'  rising  of  ij8i  the  rebels  plundered  the  arch- 
bishop's palace  at  Canterbury,  and  100,000  Kentishmen  gathered 
round  Wat  Tyler  of  Essex.  In  1450  Kent  took  a  leading  part 
in  Jack  Cade's  rebellion;  and  in  1554  the  insurrection  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  began  at  Maidstone.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  Rebellion  feeling  was  much  divided,  but  alter  capturing 
Dover  Castle  the  parliament  soon  subdued  the  whole  county. 
In  1648,  however,  a  widespread  insurrection  was  organixed  oa 
behalf  of  Charles,  and  was  suppressed  by  Fairfax.  The  county 
was  among  the  first  to  welcome  back  Charies  II.  In  1667  the 
Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruyter  advanced  up  the  Medway,  levelfirg 
the  fort  at  Shecrness  and  burning  the  ships  at  Chatham.    Ia 
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tbe  Kentish  petition  of  1761  drawn  up  at  Maidstone  the  county 
protested  against  the  peace  policy  of  the  Tory  party. 

Among  the  eariiest  industries  of  Kent  were  the  iron-mining 
in  the  Weald,  traceable  at  least  to  Roman  times,  and  the  salt 
industry,  which  flourished  along  the  coast  in  the  loth  century. 
The  Domesday  Survey,  besides  testifying  to  the  agricultural 
aclivity  of  the  country,  mentions  over  one  hundred  salt-works 
and  numerous  valuable  fisheries,  vines  at  Chart  Sutton  and 
Leeds,  and  cheese  at  Milton.  The  Hundred  Rolls  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  frequently  refer  to  wool,  and  Flemish  weavers  settled 
in  the  Weald  in  the  lime  of  Edward  III.  Tiles  were  manu- 
factured at  Wye  in  the  14th  centxny.  Valuable  timber  was 
afforded  by  the  vast  forest  of  the  Weald,  but  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  fcUing  of  wood  for  fuel  did  serious  detriment  to 
the  iron-trade,  and  after  the  statute  of  1558  forbidding  the  felHng 
of  timber  for  iron-smelting  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  coast  the 
industry  steadily  declined.  The  discovery  of  coal  in  the  northern 
counties  dealt  the  final  blow  to  its  prosperity.  Cherries  are  said 
to  have  been  imported  from  Flanders  and  first  planted  in  Kent 
by  Henry  VUI.,  and  from  this  period  the  culture  of  fruits 
(especially  apples  and  cherries)  and  of  hops  spread  rapidly  over 
the  county.  Thread-making  at  Maidstone  and  silk-weaving  at 
Canterbury  existed  in  the  i6th  century,  and  before  1500  one  of 
the  first  paper-mills  in  England  was  set  up  at  Dartford.  The 
statute  of  1630  forbidding  the  expottation  of  wool,  followed  by 
the  Plague  of  1665,  led  to  a  serious  trade  depression,  while  the 
former  enactment  resulted  in  the  vast  smuggling  trade  which 
spread  along  the  coast,  40,000  packs  of  wool  being  smuggled  to 
Calais  from  Kent  and  Sussex  in  two  years. 

In  1290  Kent  returned  two  members  to  parliament  for  the 
county,  and  in  1295  Canterbury,  Rochester  and  Tunbridgc  were 
also  rei^esented;  Tunbridge  however  made  no  returns  after  this 
date.  In  1552  Maidstone  acquired  representation,  and  in  1572 
Quecnborough.  Under  the  &ct  of  1832  the  county  returned  four 
members  in  two  divisions,  Chatham  was  represented  by  one 
member  and  Grecnmch  by  two,  while  Quecnborough  was  dis- 
franchised. Under  the  act  of  186S  the  county  returned  six 
members  in  three  divisions  and  Gravesendrctumcdoncmcmbcr. 
By  the  act  of  1885  the  county  returned  eight  members  in  eight 
divisions,  and  the  rc|»'eseiitation  of  Canterbury,  Maidstone  and 
Kochcster  was  reduced  to  one  member  each.  By  the  London 
Government  Act  of  1892  the  borough  of  Greenwich  was  taken 
out  of  Kent  and  made  one  of  the  twenty-eight  metropolitan 
boroughs  of  the  county  of  London. 

AntUmiiUs.—'fa  was  to  be  expected  from  Its  conne^don  with 
the  early  history  of  England,  and  from  its  beauty  and  fertility, 
Kent  possessed  a  larger  than  average  number  of  monastic  founda* 
tions.  The  earliest  were  the  priory  of  Christ's  Church  and  the  abbey 
trfSt  Peter  and  St  Paul,  now  called  St  Augustine's,  both  at  Canter- 
bury, founded  by  Augustine  and  the  monks  who  accompanied  him 
to  England.  Other  Saxon  foundations  were  the  nunneries  at 
Folkestone  (630).  Lyminge  (633;  nunnery  and  tnonasr—  ^  " — ' — 
(669),  Minster-in-Thanet  (670),  MinSter-in-Sheppey 


Folkestone  (630).  Lyminge  (633;  nunnery  and  tnonastery).  Reculver 
(669),  Minster-in-Thanet  (670),  Miniter-in-Sheppey  (675).  and  the 
priory  of  St  Martin  at  Dover  (696),  all  belonging  to  the  Benedictine 


wder.  Some  of  these  were  refounded,  and  the  principal  monastic 
remains  now  existing  are  those  of  the  Benedictine  priories  at  Roches- 
ter (1089).  Folkestone  (i095).  Dover  (1140);  the  Benedictine  nun- 
neries at  Malting  (time  of  wTliam  Rufu5).Minster-in-Sheppey  (1130), 
Higham  (founc^  by  King  Stephen),  and  Davington  (1153):  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  at  ooxley  (1 146) ;  the  Cluniac  abbey  at  Faversham 
(1147)  and  priory  at  Monks  Morton  (tiine  of  Henry  fl  ),  the  preccp- 
tory  of  Knights  Templars  at  Swingficld  (time  of  Henry  If.);  the 
Prnnonstratensian  abbey  of  St  Radigund's,  near  Dover  (r!9l); 
the  first  house  of  Dominicans  in  England  at  Canterbury  (1221); 
the  first  Carmelite  house  in  England,  at  Aylesford  (1^40) :  and  the 
priory  of  Augustinian  nuns  at  Dartford  (1355).  Other  houses  of 
which  there  are  slight  remains  are  Lesnes  abbey,  near  Erith.  and 
Bilsington  priory  near  Ashford.  established  in  1178  and  1253  respec- 
tively, and  both  belonging  to  the  Augustinian  canons:  and  the  house 
of  Franciscans  at  Canterbury  (laz^J.  But  no  remains  exist  of  the 
pnorics  of  Augustinian  canons  at  Canterbury  (St  Gregory's:  1084}, 
Leeds,  near  Maidstone  (iii9)<  Tunbridge  (mmdle  of  12th  century^i 
Combwcll,  nearCranbrook  (time  of  Hpnry  II  );  the  nunnery  of  St 
Sepulchre  at  Canterbury  (about  1  too)  and  Langdon  abbey,  near 
Walmer  (1102).  both  twlonging  to  the  Benedictines;  the  Trinitarian 
priory  of  Mottenden  near  Headcorn.  the  first  hoo<e  of  Crutched 
Friars  in  England  (1224).  where  miracle  plays  Were  presented  in  the 
church  by  the  friars  on  Trinity  Sunday;  tne  CarmeKte  prioriei  at 


Sandwich  (rays)  and  Locenham  near -Tcnterdcn  (1241};  and  the 
preceptocy  of  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jennalem  at  West  Pcckham, 
near,  Tunbridge  (1408). 

Even  apart  from  the  cathedral  churches  of  Canterbury  and 
Rochester,  the  county  is  unsurpassed  in  the  number  of  churches  It 
posacsses  of  the  highest  interest.  For  remains  of  a  date  before  the 
Conquest  the  church  of  Lyminge  is  of  first  importance.  Here, 
apart  from  the  monastic  remains,  there  may  be  seen  portions  of  the 
cnurch  founded  by  £thclburga,  wife  of  Edwin,  king  of  Northumber- 
land, and  rebuilt,  with  considerable  use  of  Roman  material.  In 
065  by  St  Dunstan.  There  is  similar  early  work  in  the  church  of 
Paddlesworth,  not  far  distant.  Among  numerous  Norman  examples 
the  first  in  interest  is  the  small  church  at  Barfreston,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  its  kind  in  England,  with  a  profusion  of  orna- 
ment.  especially  round  the  south  doorway  and  cast  window.  The 
churches  of  St  Margaret-at- Cliff,  Patrixboume  and  Darenth  are 
hardly  less  noteworthy,  while  the  tower  of  New  Romncy  church 
should  also  be  mentioned.  Among  several  remarkable  Early 
English  C3camples  none  is  finer  than  Hythe  church,  but  the  churcbet 
of  SS.  Mary  and  Eanswith,  Folkestone,  Minstcr-in-Thanet,  Chalk, 
with  its  curious  porch,  Faversham  and  Westwell,  witn  fine  contem- 
porary gta^,  are  also  worthy  of  notice.  Stone  church,  near  Dart- 
ford, a  Ute  example  of  this  style,  transitional  to  Decorated,  js  very 
hne;  and  among  Decorated  buildings  Chartham  church  exhibits  in 
someofits  windows  the  peculiar  tracery  known  as  Kentish  Decorated. 
Perpendicular  churches,  though  numerous,  arc  less  remarkable,  but 
the  fine  glass  of  this  period  in  Ncttlestead  church  may  be  noticed. 
The  church  of  Cobham  contains  one  of  the  richest  collections  of 
ancient  brasses  in  England. 

Kent  is  also  rich  in  examples  of  ancient  architecture  other  than 
ecclesiastical.  The  castles  of  Rochester  and  Dover  are  famous; 
those  of  Canterbury  and  Chilhamane  notable  among  others.  Ancient 
mansions  are  very  numerous;  among  these  are  the  castellated 
Leeds  Castle  in  the  Maidstone  district,  Penshurst  Place,  Hcvcr Castle 
near  Edenbridge,  Saltwood  and  Westenhangcr  near  Hythe,  the 
Mote  House  at  Ightham  near  Wrotham,  Knole  House  near  Seven- 
oaks,  and  Cobham  Hall.  Minor  examples  of  early  domestic  archi- 
tecture abound  throughout  the  county. 

Authorities. — A  full  bibliography  of  the  many  earlier  works  on 
the  county  and  its  towns  is  given  in  J.  R-  Smith  s  BMiotJieca  Can- 
tiana  (London,  1837).  There  may  be  mentioned  here  W.  Lam^rde, 
Perambulation  of  Ken'  "        '  -      -   -.     - 


ent  (London,  1576,  1826);  R.  Kilbume.  Topo* 
.  -.     «  -  Kent  (London,  16     '     '         *  *" 
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Hutar^  of  Kent  (London,   1719):  E.   Hasted,  History  and  Topo- 


tvap^ie  or  Survey  0/  tht  Couniy  ej  Kent  (London,  1659) ;  J.  and  T, 


Philipot,    VilUir€   CaHtianum    (London,    1651 


Harris 


graphical  Survey  of  Kent  (4  vols,  folio,  Canterbury,  1 778-1 790:  and 
cd.,  IJ  vols.  8vo,  Canterbury,  1797-1801);  W.  H.  Ireland,  Hisltrj 
of  tke  CoMKJy  of  Kent  iLondon.  l8a&-i830);  C.Sandyt,  Comtietvdines 


jkantia*  (London.  1851);  A.  Hulscy,  Notes  on  the  Churches  of  Kent 
(London,  1851);  L.  B.  Larking,  The  Domesday  Booh  of  Kent  (1869): 
R.  Furlcy,  Historyof  the  Weald  of  Kent  (Ashford,  l87l-i874);W.  A. 


Scott  Robertson.  Kentish  Archaeoioty  {London,  l876-i884):Sir  S.  R. 
Glynne,  Nous  on  Churches  of  Kent,  ed.  W.  H.  Gladstone  (London, 
1^77)*  J-  Hutchinson,  Men  of  Kent  and  Kentish  Men  (London. 
189J):  Victoria  County  History,"  Kent."  SecalsOi4rct<>«b(taCoa/i- 
ana  (translations  o(^  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society,  London, 
from  1858). 

KEHTIGERM,  ST,  or  Mimco  ("  dear  friend,"  a  name  given  (o 
bim,  according  to  Jocelyn,  by  St  Servanus),  a  Brilon  of  Strath- 
Clyde,  called  by  the  Cioidds  In  (Hcuchti,  "the  Grey  Honnd,"  was, 
according  to  the  legends  preserved  in  the  lives  which  remain,  of 
royal  descent.  His  mother  when  with  child  was  thrown  down 
from  a  hill  called  Dunpelder  (Traprain  Law,  Haddingtonshire), 
but  survived  the  fall  and  escaped  by  sea  to  Culross  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  Kenligem  was  born.  It  is 
possible  that*  she  may  have  been  a  nun,  as  a  convent  had  been 
founded  in  earlier  times  on  Traprain  Law.  The  life  then 
describes  the  training  of  the  boy  by  Servanus,  but  the  date  of 
the  latter  renders  this  impossible.  Returning  to  Strathdyde 
Ktntigem  lived  for  some  time  at  Glasgow,  near  a  cemetery 
ascribed  to  St  Ninian,  and  was  eventually  made  bishop  of  that 
region  by  the  king  and  clergy.  This  story  is  partially  attested 
by  Welsh  documents,  in  which  Kentigem  appears  as  the  bishop 
of  Carthmwl,  apparmtly  the  ruler  of  the  region  about  Glasgow. 
Subsequently  he  was  opposed  by  a  pagan  king  called  Morken, 
whose  relatives  after  his  death  succeeded  in  fordng  the  saint  to 
retire  from  Suatfadyde.  He  thereupon  took  refuge  with  St 
David  at  Menevia  (St  David's),  and  eventually  founded  a  monas- 
tery at  Lhnelwy  (St  Asaph's),  for  which  purpose  he  recdved 
grants  from  Maelgwn,  prince  of  Gwynedd.  After  the  battle  ot 
Ardderyd  in  573  in  which  King  Rhydderch,  leader  of  the  Chris- 
tian party  in  Strathdyde,  was  victorious,  Kentigem  was  recalled. 
He  fixed  his  see  first  at  Hoddam  in  Dumfriesshire,  but  afterwards 
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retunicd  to  Glasgow.  He  U  credited  with  misdonaty  work  in 
Galloway  and  north  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  but  most  of.  the 
dedications  to  him  which  survive  are  north  of  the  Mounth  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Dee.  The  meeting  of  Kentigem  and  Columba 
probably  took  place  soon  after  584,  when  the  latter  began  to 
preach  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tay. 

Authorities.— Z.n«J  of  St  Kentigem :  Fragment  used  by  John 
ot  Fordun,  and  complete  "  Life  "  by  JociIyD  01  Fivtiess  in  Forbes's 
HhUrians  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1874),  vol.  v. ;  Four  Atuiatt  Boats 
of  Woks  (Edinburgh,  ed.  W.  F.  Skene,  1868),  ii.  457;  Umrutn 


Archatolory  (London,  1801),  ii.  J4;  D.  R.  Thomas.  History  efDucm 
of  Si  Asaph  (London,  1874),  p.  5;  Indeicof  Llyfr  Coch  Asaphj  Anhae- 
Aotia  Camhreitsis.  srd  scries.  1868,  vol.  xiv.  p.  151;  W.  F.  Skene, 
Crilic  Scailand  (Edinburgh.  1877).  ii.  179  ff.;  John  Rhys,  Catic 
Britain  (London.  I904)i  PP-  US-  146i  I74i  '99>  'SO- 

KENTOH,  a  city,  and  the  county  seat  ot  Hardin  county, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Scioto  river,  60  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 
Pop.  (1900),  6852,  including  403  foreign-bom  and  S71  negroes; 
(1910),  7185.  Il  is  served  by  the  Erie,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St  Louis,  and  the  Ohio  Centtal  railways.  It  is 
built  on  the  water-parting  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Gulf  o( 
Mexico,  here  about  1,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  Tlicre  are  shops 
of  the  Ohio  Central  railway  here,  and  manufactories  of  banl- 
ware.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  its  waterworks. 
Kenton  was  named  in  honour  of  Simon  Kenton  (i75S'i836)  a 
famous  scout  and  Indian  fighter,  who  took  part  in  the  border 
warfare,  particularly  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  during  the  War  of 
American  Independence  and  afterwards.  It  was  platted  and  be- 
came the  county  seat  in  1833,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1885. 

KENrS  CAVERN,  or  Kent's  Hole,  the  largest  of  English 
bone  caves,  famous  as  affording  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
Man  in  Devon  (England)  contemporaneously  with  animals  now 
extinct  or  no  longer  indigenous.  It  is  about  a  mile  east  of 
Torquay  harbour  and  is  of  a  sinuous  nature,  running  deeply 
into  a  hill  of  Devonian  limestone.  Although  long  known  locally, 
it  was  not  until  189$  that  it  was  scientifically  examined  by  Rev. 
J.  McEnery,  who  found  worked  flints  in  intimate  association  with 
the  bones  of  extinct  mammals.  He  recognized  the  fact  that 
they  proved  the  existence  of  man  in  Devonshire  while  those 
animals  were  alive,  but  the  idea  was  too  novel  to  be  accepted 
by  his  contemporaries.  His  "discoverici  were  afterwards 
verified  by  Godwin  Austen,  and  ultimately  by  the  Committee 
of  the  British  Association,  whose  explorations  were  carried  on 
under  the  guidance  of  Wm.  Fcngclly  from  1865  to  1S80.  There 
are  four  distinct  strata  in  the  cave,  (i)  The  surface  is  com- 
posed of  dark  earth  and  contains  medieval  remains,  Roman 
pottery  and  articles  which  prove  that  it  was  in  use  during 
the  Iron,  Bronze  and  Neolithic  Ages.  (>)  Below  this  is  a 
stalagmite  floor,  vao'ing  >n  thickness  from  i  to  3  ft.,  and  cover- 
ing (3)  the  red  earth  which  contained  bones  of  the  hyaena, 
lion,  mammoth,  rhinoceros  and  other  animals,  in  association  with 
flint  implemenu  and  an  engraved  antler,  which  proved  man  to 
have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  cavern  during  its  deposition. 
Above  this  and  below  the  stalagmite  there  is  in  one  part  of  the 
cave  a  black  band  from  1  to  6  in.  thick,  formed  of  soil  like  No.  >, 
containing  charcoal,  numerous  flint  implements,  and  the  bones 
and  teeth  of  animals,  the  latter  occasionally  perforated  as  if 
used  for  ornament.  (4)  Filling  the  bottom  of  the  cave  was 
a  hard  breccia,  with  the  remains  of  bears  and  flint  implements, 
the  latter  in  the  main  ruder  than  those  found  above;  in  some 
places  it  was  no  less  than  la  ft.  thick.  The  most  remarkable 
animal  remains  found  in  Kent's  Cavern  are  those  of  the  Sabre- 
toothed  tiger,  Uachairodus  hiidtns  of  Sir  Richard  Owen.  While 
the  value  of  McEneiy's  discoveries  was  in  dispute  the  exploration 
of  the  cave  of  Brixbam  near  Torquay  in  1858  proved  that  man 
was  coeval  with  the  extinct  mammalia,  and  in  the  following  year 
additional  proof  was  ofTcred  by  the  implements  that  were  found 
in  Wookry  Hole,  Somerset.  Similar  remains  have  been  met 
with  in  the  caves  of  Wales,  and  in  England  as  far  north  as 
Derbyshire  (Cresswell),  proving  that  over  the  whole  of  southern 
and  middle  England  men,  in  precisely  the  same  stage  of  rude 
civilization,  hunted  the  rhinoceros,  the  mammoth  and  other 
extinct  animals. 


See  Sir  John  Evans,  Aneint  Sitiu  tmpUt»tmls  ot  Gnat  Brtiea 
(London,  1897);  Lord  Avebury's  PreUstorie  TVims  (loeo);  w. 
Pengclly,  Adaress  to  the  British  Assodatum  (1883)  and  Life  of  Um 
by  hu  dau^ter  (1897);  Godwin  Autten,  Proc.  Ceo.  Soc. lamdM,  ill. 
386;  Pengelly.  "  Literature  of  Kent's  Cavern  "  ia  7>ob4.  Daomshn 
Association  (1868);  William  Boyd  Dawkins,  Cmt-kttiitin[  ui 
Early  Han  in  Britain. 

KENTUCKy,  a  South  Central  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  situated  between  36"  30'  and  39°  6'  N.,  and  8}°  ud 
89°  38'  W.  It  is  bounded  N.,  N.W.,  and  NX.  by  lUinoU,  Indiau 
and  Ohio;  £.  by  the  Big  Sandy  river  and  its  E.  fork,  the  Ti% 
which  separates  it  from  West  Virginia,  and  by  Virginia;  S£ 
and  S.  by  Virginia  and  Tennessee;  and  W.  by  the  Misdsapp 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Missouri.  It  has  an  area  of 
40,598  sq.  m.;  of  this,  417  sq.  m.,  including  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  Ohio  river,  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction,  arc  water  suriace. 


Physiography. — From  mountain  heights  along  its  eastern  bofd«r 
the  surface  of  Kentucky  it  a  nonb-wcstcm  slope  aeroM  two  madi 
dissected  plateaus  to  a  gracefully  undulating  lowland  in  the  nortb 
central  part  and  a  longer  western  slope  across  the  same  plateaus  to 
a  lower  and  more  level  lowland  at  the  western  extremity.  TIk 
narrow  mountain  bell  is  part  of  the  western  edge  of  the  Appalacfaiu 
Mountain  Province  in  which  parallel  ridges  of  folded  mooBtaiM. 
the  Cumberland  and  the  Pine,  have  crests  loao-aooo  ft.  high,  and 
the  Big  Black  Mountain  rises  to  4000  ft.  The  highest  point  is  tbc 
state  is  The  Double  on  the  Virginia  state  tine,  in  tne  eastern  part  of 
Harlan  county  with  an  altitude  of  over  aioo  ft.  The  entire  castcii 

Juarter  Of  the  state,  cotecmiaous  with  the  Easten  Kemocky  as)- 
eld,  u  commonly  known  as  the  region  of  the  "  raountaiss."  te 
with  the  exception  of  the  narrow  area  just  described  it  propofr 
belongs  to  the  Alleghany  I^tcau  Province.  This  plateau  bc!l  s 
cxceedingiy  rugged  with  sharp  ridge*  alternating  wHb  aamv 
valleys  which  have  steep  sides  out  are  seldoaa  more  tiMO  1900  ft 
above  the  sea.  The  remainder  of  the  stata  which  lies  cast  at  the 
Tennessee  river  is  divided  into  the  Highland  Rim  Plateau  aad  a 
lowland  basin,  eroded  in  the  Highland  Rim  f^teau  and  knov-rt  as 
the  BlueGrass  Region ;  this  region  is  separated  from  the  Highland  Ria 
Plateau  by  a  semicircular  escarpment  extending  from  Portsaoutk 
Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the^  Scioto  river,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sak 
river  below  Louisville;  it  is  bounded  north  by  the  Ohio  rivvr. 
The  Highland  Rim  Plateau,  lying  to  the  south,  east  and  vest  d 
the  escarpment,  embraces  fully  one-half  of  the  state,  slopes  fros 
elevations  of  1000-1200  ft.  or  more  in  the  east  to  about  9)0  ft.  is 
the  north-west,  and  is  generally  much  less  rugged  than  the  AUe* 
ghany  Plateau ;  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  southern  portion  of  it  is  tbc 
numerous  circular  depressions  (sink  holes)  in  the  surface  and  tWe 
cavernous  region  beneath.  Kentucky  is  noted  for  its  caves,  the  hat- 
known  of  which  are  Maramoth  Cave  and  Cokosal  Cavcni  (ota). 
The  caves  are  cut  in  the  beds  of  limestone  (lying  imnacdiatcly  Dck« 
the  coal-bearing  series)  by  streams  that  pass  beneath  the  suifscvia 
the  "  sink  holes,"  and  according  to  Professor  N.  S.  Shalcr  thctc  art 
altogether  "  doubtless  a  hunored  thousand  miles  of  ways  bne 
enough  to  permit  the  easy  passage  of  nan."  Down  the  steep  Ajpn 
of  the  escarpment  the  Highland  Kim  Plateau  drops  200  ft.  or  mot 
to  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region,  in  which  erosion  has  dc\Tlo9ed 
on  limestone  a  gracefully  undulating  surface.  This  Blue  Cn» 
Region  is  like  a  ncautiful  park,  without  ragged  cliffs,  precapiux:' 
slopca,  or  flat  marshy  bottoms,  but  marked  oy  rouixiea  hills  aiki 
dales.  Especially  within  a  radius  of  20  m.  around  Lexington,  tU 
country  is  clothed  with  an  unusually  luxuriant  vegetation.  Dunne 
spring,  autumn,  and  winter  in  particular,  the  blue-grass  (Pw  r--?i- 
pressa  and  Poa  pratensis)  spreads  a  mat.  green,  thick,  fine  and  sdu 
over  much  of  the  country,  and  it  is  a  goodwinter  pasture ;  about  tte 
middle  of  June  it  blooms,  and,  owing  to  the  hue  of  its  seed  vesark 
gives  the  undacape  a  bluish  hue.  Another  lowland  area  emhrsc-^ 
that  small  part  oTthc  state  in  the  extreme  south-east  which  ha  *t.< 
of  the  Tennessee  river;  this  belongs  to  thot^part  of  the  Coastal  Fla  '^ 
Region  which  extends  north  along  the  Mississippi  river:  it  has  11 
Kentucky  an  average  elevation  of  less  than  500  ft.  Most  of  the  Uts^ 
rivers  of  the  state  nave  their  sources  among  the  mountains  or  on  t'-; 
Alleghany  Plateau  and  flow  more  or  less  circuitously  in  a  erec'^ 
north-western  direction  into  thcOhio.  Although  deep  river  dure  :- 
are  common,  falls  or  impassable  rapids  are  rare  west  (^  the  Allegbar) 
Plateau,  and  the  state  has  an  extensive  mileage  of  navigable  vatv--. 
The  Lickiiig.  Kentucky.  Green  and  Tradewatcr  are  the  priocT;ui 
rivers  wholly  within  the  state.  The  Cumberland,  ad ter  flowing  fv  a 
considerable  distance  in  the  south-cast  and  south  cmtrail  part  of  tV 
state,  passes  into  Tennessee  at  a  point  nearly  south  of  Louas^-iDe.  an' 
in  the  extreme  south-west  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee,  «1t^ 
only  a  Short  distance  between  them,  cross  Kentucky  and  enter  iv 
Mississippi  at  Smithland  and  Paducah  respectively.  The  drair-!^ 
of  the  region  under  which  the  caverns  lie  is  mostly  undergrouad 

Fauna  and  l-tora. — The  first  white  aettlers  found  ^restt  aaoK*' 
of  buffaloes,  deer,  elks,  geese,  ducks,  turkeys  and  partridges.  at>- 
many  bears,  panthers,  lynx,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  otters,  ousa*. 
musk-rats,  rabbits,  squirrels,  raccoons,  woodchiadca,  ofwssMraa  asi 
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ikuoka»  and  the  stceami  ware  lohabitcd  bytrdnt.  pach*  buffalofiaht 
•uo-fijh,  muUet,  eels,  and  micken.  Of  the  larger  game  there  remain 
only  a  few  deer,  beari  and  lynx  in  the  mountain  diitricts,  and  the 
oumben  of  Email  game  and  fish  have  been  greatly  reduced.  In  its 
primeval  itate  KentucW  was  generally  well  timboed,  but  most  of 
the  middle  Kction  has  been  cleared  and  here  the  blue  grass  is  now 
the  dominant  feature  of  the  flora.  Extensive  forest  areas  «iU  remain 
lx>th  in  the  east  and  the  west»  In  the  east  oak.  maple,  beech, 
chestnut,  elm,  tuIip-trec  (locally  "  yellow  poplar  ")■  walnut,  pine 
and  cedar  trees  are  the  most  numerous;  in  the  west  the  forests  are 
comoosed  largely  of  cypress,  ash,  oak,  hiclraiy,  chestnut*  walnut, 
beech,  tulip-tree,  gum  and  sycamore  tree&  Locust,  pawpaw, 
cucumber,  Duck-eye,  black  mulbenv  and  wild  cherry  trees  also 
abound,  and  the  grape,  raspberry  and  strawberry  are  native  fruits. 

OimaU, — The  diinate  is  aomewbat  more  mild  and  even  than  that  of 
the  neighbouring  states.  The  mean  annual  Cemperature,about  50*  P. 
on  the  mountains  in  the  S.  E.,  and  60*  W.  of  the  Tennessee,  is  about 
55*  F.  for  the  entire  state;  the  thermometer  seldom  registers  as  high 
as  100*  or  as  lowas— 10  .  The  mean  annual  precipitation  ranges 
from  about  38  in.  in  the  north-cast  to  50  in.  in  the  south,  and  is  atx)ut 
46  in.  for  the  entire  state ;  it  is  usually  distributed  evenly  throughout 
the  year  and  very  little  is  in  the  form  of  snow.  The  prevailing  winds 
blow  from  the  west  or  south-west;  rain*bearlng  winds  blow  mostly 
from  the  south ;  and  the  cold  waves  come  from  th^orthor  north-west. 

SoU. — ^The  best  soils  are  the  alluvium  in  the  bottom-lands  akmg 
•ome  o£  the  larger  rivers  and  that  of  the  Blue  Grasa  Region,  which 
b  derived  from  a  limcstooe  rich  in  orcanic  matter  (contauing  pho*> 


-  -  -      „-    r  (contauing  pho*> 

phorus)  and  rapidly  decomposii^.  The  soil  within  a  noius  of 
some  30  m.  around  Lexington  is  especially  rich ;  outside  of  this  area 
the  Blue  Grass  soil  is  less  rich  in  phosphorus  and  contains  a  larger 
mixture  of  sand.  The  soils  of  the  Highland  Rim  Plateau  as  well 
as  of  the  lowland  west  of  the  Tennessee  river  vary  greatly,  but  the 
most  common  are  a  day,  containing  more  or  len  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  a  sandy  loam.  On  the  escarpment  around  the  Blue  Grass 
Re^on  the  soils  ace  for  the  roost  part  either  cherty  or  stiff  with 
clay  and  of  inferior  quality.  On  the  mountains  and  on  the  Alleghany 
Plateau,  also,  much  of  the  soil  is  very  light  and  thin. 

AgriaUiure. — Kentucky  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  state;.  Of  the 
752tS3i  of  its  inhabitants  who.  in  1900,  were  engaged  insomegainful 
occupation.  408,185  or  54*2%,  were  agricultunsts,  and  of  its  total 
bnd  surface  21,979,422  acres,  or  85-9%,  were  included  in  farms. 
The  percentage  of  improved  farm  land  increased  from  3S'2  in  1850 
to  49'9  in  1 880  and  to  62's  in  190a  The  number  of  farms  increased 
from  74<777  in  i8y>  to  io6»453  in  1S80  and  to  234,667  in  2900;  and 
tbeir  average  size  decreased  from  2267  acres  in  185010129*1  acres 
in  1880  and  to  937  acres  in  1900,  these  changes  being  hugely  due 
to  the  breaking  up  of  slave  estates,  the  introduction  of  a  considerable 
Bumbcr  of  negro  farmers,  and  the  increased  cultivation  of  tobacco 
and  market-^rdca  produce.  In  the  best  stock-raising  county, 
«.g.  in  Fayette  county,  the  opposite  tendency  prevailed  during  the 
latter  port  of  this  penod  aod  old  farms  of  a  few  hundiod  acres  were 
combined  to  form  some  vast  estates  of  from  2000  to  4000  acres. 
Of  the  234.667  farms  in  1900,  155.189  contained  less  than  lOO  acres, 
76450  contained  between  100  and  500  acres,  and  558  contained  more 
than  1000  acres;  253,216  or  64*86%,  were  operated  by  owners  or 
part  ownen.  of  whom  5320  were  negroes;  16.776  by  cash  tenants, 
of  whom  789  were  negroes;  and  60,289  hv  share  tenants,  of  whom 
49:14  were  negroes.  In  1900  the  value  of  farm  land  and  Improve- 
ntents  was  I291.2 17430:  of  buildings  on  farms,  190,887460;  of  live- 
stock. l73.739tio6u  In  the  year  1899  the  value  of  alt  farm  products 
was  1133,366,765  (of  which  131,128.530  was  the  value  of  products 
fed  to  livestock),  including  the  following  items:  crops,  174.783,365 ; 
animal  products,  I44.303.940;  and  forest  products,  I4,t79,84a 
The  total  acreage  of  all  ctods  in  2899  was  6,583,696.  Indian  com 
is  the  largest  and  most  valuable  crop.  As  laM  as  1849,  when  it 
produced  58,673,591  bu.,  Kentucky  was  the  seoood  largest  lodiaa- 
00m  producing  stale  in  the  Union.  In  1899  the  crop  had  increased 
to  73.974.220  bu.  aod  the  acreage  waa  3,319.257  (mon  than  half  the 
acreage  01  all  crops  in  the  state),  but  the  rank  had  fallen  to  ninth  in 
product  and  eleventh  in  acreage;  is  1909  (according  to  the  Ytarhock 
of  the  United  States  Deparunent  of  Agriculture)  the  crop  was 
203,473.000  bu.  (ninth  among  the  states  of  the  United  States),  and 
the  acreage  was  3,568,000  (twelfth  among  the  states).  Among  the 
cereals  woieat  is  the  next  largest  crop;  it  increased  from  3,242,833  bu. 
in  2849  to  11,356,213  bu.  in  1870.  and  to  14.264,500  bu.  in  2899;  in 
1909  It  was  only  7.9oi&,ooo  bu.  The  crop  (rf  each  of  the  other  cereals 
is  small  and  in  each  case  was  less  in  2899  than  in  1849.  The  culture 
erf  tobacco,  which  is  the  second  most  valuable  crop  in  the  state,  was 
begun  in  the  north  part  about  2780  and  in  the  west  and  south  early 
in  the  19th  century,  out  it  was  late  in  that  oentunr  before  it  was  intro- 
duced to  any  coiiaderable  extent  in  the  Blue  Grass  Region,  where 
it  was  then  m  a  measure  substituted  for  the  culture  of  hemp^  By 
1849  KentucI^  ranked  second  only  to  Virginia  in  the  production  of 
tobacco,  and  in  2809  it  was  far  ahead  oTany  other  state  in  both 


e  and  yicltL  there  beii^  in  that  year  384,805  acres,  which  was 
^4  9  y^of  the  total  acreage  in  the  continental  United  States,  yielding 
324.288,050  Ibi  As  compared  with  tlic  state's  Indian  com  crop  01 
tbat  year,  the  acreage  was  only  a  little  more  than  one-ninth,  but  the 
value  ($28,542,982)  was  about  63%.  la  2909  the  tobacco  acreage 
in  Kentucky  was  420,000,  the  crop  was  350,700,000  lb,  valued  at 


$37,174,300 ;  the  avaiage  price  perpound  had  increase 

in  28^  ^.1°^  cents  in  i^.     The  two  most  tmpotant  tob 


growing  districts  an:  the  Black  Patch,  in  the  extreme  south-west 
comer  of  the  state,  which  with  the  adjacent  counttca  in  Tennessee 
grows  a  black  heavy  leaf  bought  almost  entirely  hy  the  agents  of 
foreign  eovemments  (especially  Austria.  Spain  and  Italy)  ami  called 
"  regie'  tobacco;  and  thi;  Blue  Grass  Region,  as  far  east  as  Mays- 
viUe,  and  the  hill  country  south  and  east,  whose  [iroduct,  the  red 
and  jfhite  Burley,  is  a  finc-fibrcd  light  leaf,  peculi.iriy  absorbent  (rf 
licorice  and  other  adulterants  used  in  the  manniscture  of  sweet 
chewing  tobacco,  and  hcncea  peculiarly  valuable  rroji,  which  formerly 
averajijed  22  cents  a  pound  for  all  grades.*  The  hif;ff  i»rice  received  by 
the  hUl  growers  of  the  Burley  induced  farmers  in  the  Blue  Grass 
to  plant  Burley  tobacco  there,  where  the  crop  provL>d  a  great  success, 
mora  than  twice  as  much  (sooietlmea  2000  lb)  being  grown  to  the 
acre  in  the  Blue  Grass  as  in  the  hills  and  twice  as  large  patches  being 
easily  managed.  In  the  hiU  country  the  share  tenant  coald  usually 
plant  and  cultivate  oidy  four  acres  of  tobacco,  had  to  spend  I20  days 
working  the  crop,  and  could  use  the  same  land  for  totncco  only  oace 
in  six  years.  So,  altboash  a  price  of  6*x  cents  a  pound  covered 
expenses  of  the  planter  GiBuriey  in  tlie  Blue  Grass,  who  could  use 
the  same  land  for  tobacco  once  in  four  years,  this  price  did  not  repay 
the  hill  planter.  The  additioaal  productkm  of  the  Blue  Grass 
lUpoa  sent  the  priot  of  Barley  tobacco  down  to  this  ficme  and  bdow 
it.  The  planters  ia  the  Black  Patch  had  met  a  comotnatioa  of  the 
buyers  by  forming  a  pool,  the  Planter^  Protective  Assodatioa,  into 
which  40,000  growers  were  forced  by  "  night-riding  "  and  other 
forms  01  coercion  and  persuasion,  and  had  thus  secured  an  advance 
to  XI  cents  a  pound  from  the  *'  re^  "  buyers  and  had  shown  the 
efficacy  of  pooling  methods  in  securmg  better  prices  for  the  tobacco 
crop.  Following  their  eiample,  the  planters  of  the  Burley  formed 
the  Burley  Tobacco  Society,  a  Burley  pool,  with  headquarters  at 
V^nchester  and  associated  with  the  American  Society  of  Equity, 
which  promoted  in  general  the  pooling  of  different  crt^  throughout 
the  country.  The  tobacco  pUnters  secured  legislation  favourable  to 
the  formation  of  crop  pools.  The  Burley  Tobacco  Society  attempted 
to  pool  the  entire  crop  and  thus  force  the  boyert  of  the  Ainoncan 
Tobacco  Company  of  New  Jersey  (which  usually  bou^t  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  crop  oTBurfey)  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for 
it.  In  1906  and  in  2907  the  crop  was  \Kry  large:  tJie  pool  sold  its 
lower  grades  of  the  2906  crop  at  26  cents  a  pound  to  toe  American 
Tobacco  Company  and  forced  the  independent  bujrers  out  (tf  bunness; 
and  the  Burley  society  decided  in  2907  to  grow  no  more  tobacco 
until  the  29o6and  2^07  crops  were  sold,  making  the  price  high  enough 
to  pay  for  this  penod  of  idleness.  Members  of  the  pool  had  used 
forae  to  bring  planters  into  the  pool ;  and  now  some  tobacco  gTOwen^ 
especially  in  the  hills,  planted  new  crops  in  the  hope  of  immediate 
return,  and  a  new  *'  night-riding  "  war  was  begun  on  them.  Bands 
of  masked  men  rode  about  the  cou2itry  both  in  the  Black  Patdi  a2kd 
in  the  Buriey,  burning  tobacco  houses  of  the  independent  planteia, 
scraping  their  newly-planted  tobacco  patches,  demanding  that 
planters  join  their  organization  or  leave  the  country,  and  whipping 
or  shooting  the  recalcitrants.  Goverruir  Willson,  immediately  uter 
his  inauguration,  took  measures  to  suppress  disortler.  In  general 
the  Planters'  Protective  Association  in  the  Black  Patch  was  more 
successful  in  its  pool  than  the  Burley  Tobacco  Sodcty  in  its,  and 
there  was  more  vk^enoe  in  the  "  regie  "  than  in  the  '*  Burley  " 
district.  In  November  2908  the  lawlessness  subsided  in  the  Burley 
after  the  agreement  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  to  purchase 
the  remainder  of  the  2906  crop  at  a  "  round  "  {Hice  of  2o|  cents 
and  a  part  of  the  2907  crop  at  an  average  price  of  17  cents,  thus 
making  it  profitat^  to  raise  a  full  crop  in  2909. 

Kentucky  is  the  principal  hemp-growing  state  of  the  Union;  the 
crop  of  1899,  wfaicii  was  grown  on  14.X07  acres  and  amounted  to 
10,303,560  n>.  valued  at  $468,454.  was  8r7  %  of  the  hemp  crop 
of  the  whole  country.  But  the  competition  of  cheaper  labour  In 
other  countries  reduced  the  profits  on  this  plant  and  the  product  of 
2899  was  a  decrease  from  78,818,000  fit  in  2850.  Hay  and  fonge, 
the  fourth  in  value  of  the  state's  crops  in  2899,  were  grown  on 
683.239  acres  and  amounted  to  776.534  tons,  valued  at  $6,100,647; 


in  2909  the  acreage  of  hay  was  480,000  and  the  crop  of  6^3,o( 

'  '      '      of  iruit  grown 


_  .  .     .  ,000  tons 

was  valued  at  $7,772,000.  In  2899  the  total  value  of  fruit  grow 
ia  Kentucky  was  $2492,457  (making  the  state  rank  thirteenth  among 
the  states  <rf  the  Union  m  the  ^ue  of  this  product).. of  which 
$>*943f64S  was  the  value  (rf  orchard  fruits  and  $435462  that  of  small 
fruits.  Amoo^  fruits,  apples  are  produced  in  greatest  abundance. 
6,M3,7X7  bu.  in  2899,  an  amount  exceeded  in  only  nine  states;  in 
1889  the  crop  had  been  10,679^389  bu.  aod  was  exceeded  only  by  the 
crop  of  Ohio  and  by  that  of  Michigan.  Kentucky  also  grows  con- 
siderable quantities  of  cherries,  pears,  idums  and  peaches,  and,  for  its 
sixe,  ranks  high  in  its  crops  of  strawberries,  blackberries  and  rasp* 
berries.  Indian  com  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  state  but  most  largely 
in  the  western  portion.  Wheat  is  grown  both  in  the  Blue  Grass 
Region  and  farther  west;  and  the  bat  country  for  fruit  is  alom  the 
Ohio  river  between  Cindnnat  i  and  Louisville  and  in  the  hilhr  land  sur- 
rounding the  Blue  Grass  Region,    In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 


'North  of  the  Black  Patch  is  a  district  in  which  isgrown  a  heavy-leaf 
tobaEoo,  a  large  part  of  which  is  shipped  to  Great  Britain ;  and  farther 
north  ahd  east  a  dark  tobacco  is  grown  for  the  American  market 
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vhere  crop*  are  senenlly  Ught,  Indian  corn,  oati  aad  potatoes  tie 
the  principal  woducts,  but  tobano,  Hax  and  cotton  are  growd.  Tlie 
thoroughbred.  Kentucky  borae  has  lot^  had  a  world>wide  reputatioD 
(or  need;  and  the  Blue  Grass  Rwionr  especially  Fayette,  Bourbon 
and  Woodford  counties,  is  probably  the  fiiiest  horse-breeding  region 
ill  America  and  has  large  breeding  farms.  In  Fayette  county,  in 
1900,  the  average  value  of  coles  between  the  ages  of  one  arKl  two 
years  was  S377'78-  In  the  Blue  Grass  Region  many  thorough- 
bred shorthorn  cattle  and  fine  mules  are  raisied.  The  numbers  of 
horses,  mules,  cattle  and  sheep  increased  quite  steadily  from  1650 
to  190O1  but  the  number  of  swine  in  1880  and  in  1900  waa  iieariy 
one-third  less  than  in  18^.  In  1900  the  sute  iiad  497*245  horsea, 
198,1 10  muIe8,364,025dairycows,75S.7i40t)ierneat  cattle,  1.300,83a 
sheep  and  2,008,980  swine;  in  1910  uiere  were  in  Kentucky  407,000 
horses,  207,000  mules,  394,000  milch  cows,  665,000  other  neat  cattle, 
1,060.000  sheep  and  989,000  swine.  The  principal  sheep-rainng 
counties  in  1905  were  Bourbon,  Scotc  and  Harrison,  and  the  prin- 
cipal hog-raising  counties  were  Graves.  Hardin.  Ohio.  Union  and 
HKlcman. 

For4sts  and  Timber. — More  than  one-half  of  the  state  (abocrt 
il2,aoo  aq.  m.)  was  in  1900  still  wooded.  In  1900  of  the  total  cut  of 
777^18  M.  ft.,  B.M..  392,804  were  white oakand  279,740  M.  ft.  wen 
tulip-tree.  Logging  is  the  principal  industry  of  aev«al  localities, 
tspecially  to  the  east,  and  the  lumher  product  of  the  state  increased 
in  value  from  $1,5024^  in  1850  to  t4<o64,36i  in  1880,  and  to 
$13,774,911  in  1900.  The  factory  product  in  1900  was  valued  at, 
|i3>33d<533  ^od  in  1903  at  Si4.539.ooo.  In  1905  of  a  toul  of 
586,371  M.  ft.,  B.M.,  oTsawed  lumber,  295.776  M.  ft.  were  oak  and 
I«.o57  M.  ft.  were  '*  poplar." 

The  planing  mill  industry  is  increaang  rapidly,  as  it  is  found 
cheaper  to  erect  mills  near  uie  forests;  between  1900  and  1905  the 
capital  of  planing  mills  in  the  state  increaaed  1 17*2  %  and  the  value 
oC  pfYiducts  increased  142*8  %. 

Manufaclures. — Kentucky's  manufactures  are  prindpally  those 
Cor  which  the  products  of  her  farms  and  forests  furnish  the  raw 
matnial.  The  most  distinctive  of  these  is  probably  distilled  liquors, 
the  state's  whisky  being  famous.  A  colony  of  Roman  Catholic 
immigrants  from  Maryland  settled  in  1 787  along  the  Salt  river  abou  t 
50  m.  S.S.E.  of  Louisville  and  with. the  surplus  of  their  Indian  corn 
crop  made  whisky,  a  part  of  which  they  sold  at  settlements  on  the 
.  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  The  industry  was  rapidly  developed  by 
:diBtiltcrB,  who  immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  Whisky 
Inturrectioo,  in  1794.  removed  from  Pennsylvania  and  settled  in 
what  is  nowMason  county  and  was  then  a  part  of  Bourbon  county — 
the  product  is  still  known  aa  "  Bourbon  "  whisky.  During  the  prst 
half  of  the  19th  century  the  industry  became  ch  considerable  local 
importance  in  all  parts  <m  the  sUte,  but  mnn  the  Gvil  War  the  heavy 
tax  imposed  has  caused  its  concentration  in  large  establishments. 
In  1900  nearly  40%  and  in  1905  more  than  one-third  of  the  state's 
product  was  distilled  in  Louisville.  Good  whisky  is  made  in  Mary- 
land and  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania  from  rye,  but  ail  efforts  in  other 
states  to  produce  from  Indian  corn  a  whisky  equal  to  the  Bourbon 
have  failed,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  quality  of  the  Bourbon  is 
largely  due  to  the  character  of  the  iCentucky  lime  water  and  the 
Kentucky  yeast  genns.  The  average  annual  product  of  the  state 
Irom  1880  to  1900  was  about  20,000.000  gallons  i  in  1900  the  product 
waa  valued  at  $9,786,527;  in  1905  at  $ii,ao4,649.  In  1900  and  in 
1905  Kentucky  ranked  fourth  among  the  states  in  the  valua  of 
distilled  liquors. 

The  total  value  of  all  manufactured  imxlucts  of  the  state  increased 
from  $126,719,657  in  1800  to  1154,166,365  in  1000.  or  217%,  and 
from  1900  to  1905  the  value  of  factory-made  products  alone  increased 
from  »1 26.508,660  Co  SiS9.753>968.  or  26-3%.^  Measured  'by  the 
value  of  the  product,  flour  and  grist  mill  products  rase  from  third  in 
lank  in  1000  to  first  in  rank  in  190^.  from  »I3.0I7,043  to  $18,007,786, 
or  38'3%;  and  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snu0  fell  during 
the  same  period  from  first  to  third  in  rank,  from  $14,948,193  to 
$13,117,000,  or  12*3%;  in  looo  Kentucky  was  second,  in  1905  third, 
among  the  states  in  the  value  of  this  product.  Lumber  and  timber 
.  products  held  aecoitd  rank  both  in  1900  ($i3.338<533)  and  in  190^ 
($>4*559»O0o).  Distilled  liquors  were  fourth  in  rank  in  1900  ana 
in  1905.  Men's  doting  roae  from  tenth  in  rank  In  1900  to  fifth  in 
rank  in  1905.  from  $^430^%  to  $6,379,078.  or  83*6 %.  Other  im- 
poftant  manufactures,  with  their  product  values  in  1900  and  in  1 905, 
are  iron  and  steel  ($54004.572  in  1900;  $6,167,542  in  1905) ;  railway 
cars  ($4,248,099  in  1900;  $S*739>07i  in  1905);  packed  roeatv 
($S>i77.l67  in  1900*,  $^.o93>73t  m  >9oid  i  foundry  and  machine  shop 
prodoctt  ($4^34.610  In  1900;  $4,609.SS9  in  1905);  planing  mill 
products,  including  aash.  doors  and  blinds  ($1,801,517  in  1900' 
$4,593,251  in  i905-^«n  increase  already  remarked);  carriages  and 
wmgQOB  r$2349*7t3  ia  <90o;  $1,059438  in  1905) ;  tanned  and  curried 
ieatber  ($3,7S7>oio  in  1900;  i$J9SaA77  in  1905):  «nd  malt  liquors 
($3,l86A>7  in  i^OO;  $3,673,678  in  1905).  Other  importuit  manu- 
lactmes  (cadi  with  a  product  value  in  1905  of  more  than  one  million 
ddkra)  were  cottonseed  oil  and  cake  (in  1900  Kentucky  waa  fifth 
and  in  1905  sixth  among  the  states  in  the  value  of  cotton-sired  oil  and 
cake),  cooperage,  agricultural  implements,  boors  and  shoes,  cigars 


>  In  the  census  of   1905  statistics  for  other  than  factory-made 
products,  such  as  those  01  the  hand  trades,  were  not  indudco. 


the  great  manufacturing  cent  re.  the  value  of  its  products 
1 1505  to  $83,204,125,  52-i%of  the  product  of  the  entire 
owing  an  increase  or25-a  ^  over  the  value  of  the  city's 
hicu  in  1900.    Ashland  is  the  principal  centre  of  the 


and  cigarettes,  nddlery  and  harness,  patent  oiedlrtnes  and  conh 
pounds,  cotton  goods,  furniture,  confectionery,  carriage  and  wagon 
materials,  wooden  packing  boxc«.  woollen  goods,  pottery  and  terra 
cotu  ware,  structural  iron-work,  and  turned  and  carved  wood. 
Louisville  is  the  great  manufacturing  cent  re.  the  value  of  its  products 
amountii^  in  1^5 1   '"  -.       •  .         ,  .  . 

state,  ams  showing  a 

factory  pnxhicu  in  1900.  Ashland  is  the  principal  centre  of  the 
iron  industry. 

i^fwro/f.— The  mineral  resources  of  Kentucky  are  important  and 
valuable,  though  very  little  developed.  The  value  01  all  raanu- 
factiKvs  in  1900  was  $154,166,365,  and  the  value  of  manufactures 
based  upon  products  <h  mines  or  <;ruarries  in  the  same  year  was 
$25,204,788;  the  total  value  of  mineral  products  was  $19,204,341  in 
1907.  Bituminous  ooal  is  the  prindpal  mineral,  and  in  1907  Kentucky 
ranked  eighth  among  the  coat-produciitf  states  of  the  X'nion;  the 
output  in  1907  amounted  to  to.753,124  short  tons,  and  in  1902  to 
6,766,984  short  tons  as  compared  with  2,399,755  tons  produced  in 
1889.  In  1902  the  amount  was  about  equally  divided  between  the 
eastern  coalfield,  which  is  for  the  most  part  in  Greenup,  Boyd, 
Carter.  Lawrence,  Johnson,  Lee,  Breathitt.  Rockcastle,  Pulaski, 
Laurel,  KnaXf  Bell  and  Whitley  counties,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
11.18D  CO.  m.,  and  the  western  coalfield,  nAich  is  in  Henderson, 
Union.  WebMer.  Daviess,  Haqcock,  McLean,  Ohio,  Hopkins,  Butl^. 
Muhlenberg  and  Christian  countiea,  and  has  an  area  01  5800  sq.  m. 
In  1907  the  output  of  the  Western  district  was  6,295,397  tons-  that 
of  the  eastern.  4457>727>  The  largest  coal- producing  counties  hi 
1007  were  Hopkins  (2,064,1 51  short  tons)  and  Muhlenberg  (1 .882,913 
sh(^tons)tnthewcstern  coalfidd,and  BeU(i437,886 short  tens) and 
Whitley  (762,933  short  Cons)  in  (he  south-western  part  of  the  eastern 
coalfield.  All  Koitucky  coal  is  cither  bituminous  or  semi-bituminons, 
but  of  seveni  varietlea.  Of  cannel  coal  Kentucky  is  the  largest 
producer  in  the  Union,  ttaoutfwt  for  190a  being  65,317  short  tons, 
and,  according  to  state  reports,  for  1903,  72,856  tons  (of  whici 
16,314  tons  were  from  Moivan  county),  and  (or  1904,  68.400  tons 
(of  which  59492  tons  were  from  Mofi^n  county);  according  to  the 
Mineral  Resoureet  cj  the  United  States  for  1907  (published  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey)  the  production  of  Kentucky  in 
1907  of  cannel  coal  (tnetuding  ^650  tons  of  semt-cannd  coal)  wis 
77>733  tons,  and  exctutive  of  seml<annel  coat  the  output  of  Kentuclcv 
was  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  state.  Some  of  the  coal 
mined  in  eastern  Kentucky  is  an  excellent  steam  producer,  especiallv 
the  Jellico  coal  of  Whitley  county,  Kentucky,  and  of  Campbdl 
county,  Tennessee.  But  with  the  exception  of  that  mined  in  nop- 
kins  and  Bell  counties,  very  little  is  fit  for  making  coke;  in  1880 
the  product  was  4250  tons  of  coke  (value  $12,250),  in  1890,  12443 
tons  ($23,191} ;  in  1900, 95,532  tons  C$235,505) ;  in  1003, 126.879  tons 
($317,875),  the  maximum  product  up  to  1906;  and  in  1907,  67/168 
tons  ($157,288).  Coal  was  first  mined  in  Kentucky  in  Laurd  or 
Pulaski  county  in  1827;  between  iBa^  and  1835  the  annual  output 
was  from  2000  to  6000  tons;  in  1840  it  was  23,527  tons  and  in  i860 
it  was  285,76a  tons. 

Petroleum  waa  discovered  on  Little  Rennick's  Creek,  near  Burhca- 
ville,  in  Cumberland  county,  in  1829,  when  a  Rowing  oil  well  (the 
"  American  well,"  whose  product  was  sold  aa  "  American  oil "  to 
heal  rheumatism,  bums,  &c.}  was  struck  by  men  boring  for  a  "sah 
well,"  and  after  a  second  discovery  in  the  'sucties  at  the  mouth  of 
Crocus  Creek  a  smaH  but  steady  amount  of  oil  was  got  each  year. 
Great  pipe  tines  froM  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  to  Somerwt, 
Palaskt  county,  and  with  branches  to  the  Ragland,  Barbour«,'ille 
and  Prestonburg  fields,  had  in  1902  a  mileage  of  275  m.  The 
prindpal  fields  are  in  the  "  southern  tier,"  from  Wayne  to  Allen 
county,  including  Barren  countyi  farther  east,  Knox  county,  and 
Floyd  and  Knott  counties;  to  the  north-east  the  Ragland  field  in  Bath 
and  Rowan  counties  on  the  Licking  river.  In  1902  tne  petroleum  pro- 
duced in  the  state  amounted  to  248,950  barrels,  valued  at  $I72,M7, 
a. gain  in  Quantity  of  81-4%  over  1901.  Kentucky  is  the  S.W. 
extreme  of  tne  natural  gas  re^on  of  the  west  Rank  of  the  Appalachian 
system ;  the  greatest  amount  is  found  in  Martincounty  in  the  east,artd 
Breckinridge  county  in  the  north-west.  The  vahie  of  the  state's 
natural  gas  output  increased  from  $36,993  in  1891  to  $99,000  in 
1806.  $286,243  in  1900,  $36^,611  in  1902,  and  $380,176  in  1907. 

Iron  ore  has  been  found  in  several  counties,  and  an  iron  furnace 
was  built  in  Bath  county.  In  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  as  early  as 
1791,  but  since  i860  this  mineral  has  received  little  attention.  Is 
1902  it  was  mined  only  in  Bath,  Lyon  and  Trieg  counties,  of  which 
the  total  product  was  71,006  long  tons,  valuedat  only  $86,169;  i* 
1904  only  35.000  tons  were  mined,  valued  at  the  mines  at  $35,000. 

In  ift^  there  began  an  increased  activity  in  the  mining  of  fluor> 
spar,  atM  Crittenden,  Fayette  and  Livingston  counties  produced 
in  1902,  29/>30  tons  (valued  at  $143410)  of  this  mineral,  in  1903 
30,835  tons  (valued  at  $153*960)  and  in  1904  19.096  tons  (valued 
at  $111,499),  amounta  (and  values)  eKceediiif  those  produced  in 
any  other  state  for  these  yaara;  but  in  1907  the  Quantity  (21.058 
tons)  was  less  than  the  output  of  Illinois.  Lead  ana  tine  are  mined 
in  small  quantities  near  Marion  in  Crittenden  county  and  efsevhere 
in  connexion  with  mining  for  fluorspar;  in  1907  the  output  «as 
75  tons  of  lead  valued  at  $7950  and  358  tons  of  sine  valued  at 
$42,2^.  Jefferson.  Jessamine,  Warren,  Gravson  sod  Cakht-«fl 
covntiot  have  valuabifc  quarries  of  an  exceUent   light-cotoured 
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«onde  TimMtuotL,  membUnff  the  Bedford  Vmnlone  of  Indiaim,  aikd 
hat  knovB  under  the  name  of  the  finest  vmriety,  the  "  Bowline 
Green  stone  "  of  Warren  county;  and  sandstones  good  for  stmcturaJ 
pufpoaes  are  found  in  both  coal  regions,  and  especially  in  Rowan 
county.  In  1907  the  total  value  of  limestone  quarried  in  the  state 
was  S89i.soo>  and  of  all  stone,  11,002^50.  Fire  and  pottery  clay 
and  cement  rock  abo  abound  within  the  state.  The  value  of  clay 
product*  was  $2,406,350  in  1905  (when  Kentucky  was  tenth  among 
theBtatet)and  was  12,611.364  in  1907  (when  Kentucky  was  devenih 
amon^  the  states).  The  manufacture  of  cement  was  begun  in  I839 
•t  Shippingport.  a  suburb  of  Louisville,  whence  the  natural  cement 
of  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  produced  within  a  radius  of  15  m.  from 
Louisville,  u  called  "  Louuville  cement."  In  1905  the  value  of 
natural  nment  manufactured  in  the  state  (aocordmg  to  the  United 
Sutet  Geological  Survey)  was  only  $83,000.  The  manufacture  of 
Portbnd  cement  is  of  greater  importance. 

There  are  mineral  springs,  especially  salt  springs,  in  various  parts 
of  the  state,  particularly  in  the  Blue  Crass  Region ;  theve  are  now  of 
comparatively  littleeconomic  importance;  no  salt  was  reported  among 
the  state's  manufactures  for  I90<,  and  in  1907  only  736.920  gallons 
of  mineral  waters  were  bottled  for  sale.  Historically  and  geologi- 
callVi  however,  these  springs  are  of  considerable  interest.  According 
to  Professor  N.  5.  Shaler,  state  geologist  in  1873-1880,  "  When  the 
rocks  whence  they  flow  were  formed  on  the  Silurian  sea-floors,  a  g(>od 
deal  of  the  sea-water  was  imprisoned  in  the  strata,  between  the  grains 
of  sand  or  mud  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  shells  that  make  np  a  large 
•  part  of  these  rocks.  This  confined  sea-walcr  is  gradually  being 
displaced  by  the  downward  sinktnf^  of  the  rain-water  through  the 
rifts  of  the  strata,  and  thus  finds  its  way  to  the  surface,  so  that 
these  springs  offer  to  us  a  share  of  the  ancient  scits.  in  which  perhaps 
a  hunored  million  of  years  ago  the  rocks  of  Kentucky  were  laid 
down."  To  these  spnngs  in  prehistoric  and  historic  tiroes  came 
annually  great  numbers  of  animals  for  salt,  and  in  the  marshes  and 
swamps  around  some  of  them,  especially  Big  Bone  Lick  (in  Boone 
county,  about  30  m.  S.W.  of  Cincinnati)  have  been  found  many 
bones  of  extinct  mammals,  such  as  the  mastodon  and  the  long- 
legged  bison.*  The  early  settlers  and  the  Indians  came  to  tw 
springs  to  shoot  large  game  for  food,  and  by  boiling  the  waters  the 
settlers  obtained  valuable  supplies  of  salt.  Several  of  the  Kentucky 
springs  have  been  somewhat  frequented  as  summer  resorts:  amon&| 
these  are  the  Blue  Lick  in  Nicholas  county  (about  48  m.  N.E.  of 
Lexington).  Hafrodsburg,  Crab  Orchard  in  Lincoln  county  (about 
IIS  m.  S.E.  of  Louisville),  Rock  Castle  springs  in  Pulaski  county 
(about  23  m.E.  of  Somerset)  and  Paroquet  Springs  (near  Shepherds- 
ville,  Bullitt  county),  which  was  a  well-known  resort  before  the 
Civil  War,  and  near  which,  at  Bullitt  Ltck,  the  first  salt  works  in 
Kentucky  are  said  to  have  been  erected. 

Pearls  are  found  in  the  state,  especially  in  the  Cumberland  River, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  diamonds  in  the  Idmberlite  deposits 
in  Elliott  county. 

Transportation. — Kentucky  in  1909  had  3,503.98  m.  of  railway. 
Railway  building  was  begun  in  tfac  state  in  1830,  and  in  1835  the 
first  train  drawn  by  a  steam  locomotive  ran  from  Lexington  to 
Franklin,  a  distance  of  37  m.  Not  until  1S51  was  the  line  completed 
to  Louisville.  Kentucky's  trade  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
19th  century  was  very  largely  with  the  South,  and  with  the  facilities 
which  river  navigation  afforded  for  this  the  development  of  a 
railway  system  was  retarded.  Up  to  1S80  the  railway  mileage  had 
increased  to  only  1,530;  but  during  the  next  ten  years  it  increased 
to  2.942,  and  railways  were  in  considerable  measure  substituted  for 
water  craft.  The  uincipal  lines  are  the  Louisville  &  Nashville^ 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  (Ouecn  &  Crescent  route).  Most  of  the  lines  run  south  or 
south-west Trom  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  and  the  east  border  of  the 
state  still  has  a  small  railway  mileage  and  practically  no  wagon  roads, 
most  of  the  travel  being  on  horseback.  The  wagon  roads  of  the 
Blue  Grass  Region  are  excellent,  because  of  the  plentiful  and  cheap 
supply  of  stone  for  road  building.  The  assessment  of  railway 
property,  and  in  some  measure  the  regulation  of  railway  rates,  are 
enuuftled  to  a  state  railway  cummission. 

FopviaHon.—'Tht  poptilation  of  Kentocky  in  1880*  was 
1,648,690;  in  1890, 1.858,635,  an  increase  within  the  decade  of 
19'-J%*  in  tooo  it  was  2,i47.>74:  and  in  191011  had  reached 
2,289,905.  Of  the  total  populatkm  of  I900.  284,865  were 
coloured  and  50,349  were  foreign-bom;  of  the  coloured,  284,706 
were  negroes.  102  were  Indians,  and  57  were  Chinese,  of  the 
foreign-born,  27,555  were  natives  of  Germany,  9874  were  natives 
of  Ireland,  and  3256  were  natives  of  England.  Of  the  foreign- 
bom,  21,427,  or  426%,  were  inhabitants  of  the  dty  of  Louts- 
vilie,  leaving  a  population  outside  of  this  dly  of  which  98  4% 

'  For  a  full  account  of  the  "  licks,"  see  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  of  the  Memoirj 
^tke  KenttKkj  CealopaU  Surmy  (1876). 

*  The  popubtion  oTthe  state  at  the  previous  censuses  was:  73.677 
in  1790:  -2^>955  in  1800;  406.511  in  1610:  564,317  in  1820.687,917 
in  1S30:  779.828  in  1840;  982,405  in  1850;  1,155.684  in  i860  and 
t,32I.OII  in  187a 


were  native  bom.    The  rugged  east  section  of  the  state,  a 

part  of  Appalachian  America,  is  inhabited  by  a  people  of  marked 
characteri8tia,portrayedinthe6ctionof  MisaMurfrce  ("Charles 
Egbert  Craddock  ")  and  John  Fox,  Jr.  They  are  nearly  all  of 
Briti&h— English  and  Scot  ck-liisb— descent,  with  a  trace  of 
Huguenot.  They  have  good  native  ability,  but  through  lack 
of  oommunication  with  the  outside  world  their  progress  has  been 
retarded.  Before  the  Civil  War  they  were  owners  oi  land,  but 
(or  the  most  port  not  owners  of  slaves,  so  that  a  sodal  and 
political  barrier,  as  wcU  as  the  barriers  of  nature,  separated  them 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  state.  In  thdr  speech  several 
hundred  words  persist  which  elsewhere  have  been  obsolete  for 
three  centuries  or  occur  <»ly  in  dialecu  in  England.  Their 
life  is  still  in  many  respects  very  primitive;  their  houses  are 
generally  built  of  logs,  their  clothes  are  often  of  homespun,  Indian 
com  and.  ham  form  a  large  part  of  their  diet,  and  their  means 
of  transportation  are  the  saddle-horse  and  sleds  and  wheeled 
caru  dr&wn  by  oxen  or  mules.  In  instincts  and  in  character, 
also,  the  tjfpical  "  mountaineen "  are  to  a  marked  degree 
primitive;  tbey  an,  for  the  most  part,  very  ignorant ;  they 
are  prunitively  hospitable  and  are  warm-hearted  to  friends  and 
Strangers,  but  are  implacable  in  their  enmities  and  are  prone 
to  vendettas  and  family  feuds,  which  often  result  in  the  killing 
in  open  fight  or  from  ambush  of  members  of  one  faction  by 
members  of  another;  and  their  relative  seclusion  and  isolation 
has  brought  them,  especially  in  some  districts,  to  a  disregard 
for  law,  or  to  a  belief  that  they  must  execute  justice  with  tbar 
own  hands.  This  appears  particularly  in  their  attitude  toward 
revenue  officers  sent  to  discover  and  dose  illidt  stQls  for  the 
distilling  from  Indian  £om  of  so-catted  "  moon-shine  "  whisky 
(consisting  largely  of  pure  alcohol).  The  taking  of  life  and 
"  mcwn-shining."  however,  have  become  less  and  less  frequent 
among  them,  and  Berea  College,  at  Berea,  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
University,  and  other  schools  in  Kentucky  and  adjoining  states 
have  done  much  to  educate  them  and  bring  them  more  in 
harmony  with  the  outside  community. 

The  population  of  Kentucky  is  largely  mrat.  However,  in  the 
decade  between  1890  and  1900  the  percentage  of  urban  population 
(i.e.  copulation  of  places  of  4000  inhabitants  or  more)  to  the  lotri 
population  increased  from  17*5  to  197  and  the  percentage  of  semi- 
urban  (i.e.  population  of  incorporated  places  with  a  population  of 
less  than  4000)  to  the  total  increased  from  8*86  to  9'86%;  but 

f8*3  %  of  the  urban  population  of  1900  was  in  the  city  of  Louisville, 
n  1910  the  following  cities  each  had  a  population  of  more  than 
«ooo.  Louisville  (223,928),  Covington  (53,270),  Lexington  (^S<099)t 
Newport  (30,309),  Paducah  (22,760),  Owensboro  (16.011).  Henderv 
son  (11452),  Frankfort,  the  capital  (10,465),  Hopkinwilic  (9419), 
Bowling  Green  (9173),  Ashland  (8688).  Middlesboro  (7to5),  Win- 
chester (7156),  Dayton  (6979),  Bellevue  (6683).  Maysville  (6141), 
Mayfield  (5916),  Paris  (5859).  Danville  (5420),  Richmond  {5340)- 
Of  historical  interest  are  Harrodsburg  (o.».),  the  first  perma- 
nent   settlement    in    the  state,    and   Barastown    (pop.    in    1900, 


of  St  Joseph's  College  (Roman  Catholic]  from  i82d  to  1890;  and 
was  for  some  time  the  home  ofjohn  Fitch  (1743-1798),  the  inventor, 
who  built  his  first  boat  here.  The  Nasareth  Literary  and  Benevolent 
Institution,  at  Nazareth  (2  m.  N.  of  Bardstown),  was  founded  in 
1829  and  is  a  well-known  Roman  Catholic  school  for  girls.  Boones- 
borough,  founded  by  Daniel  Boone  in  1775,  In  what  is  now  Madison 
county,  long  ago  ceased  to  exist,  though  a  railway  station  named 
Boone,  on  the  Ilouisville  &  Nashville  nulroad.  u  near  the  site  of  the 
old  settlement. 

In  i<)o6  there  were  858,324  commomcants  of  different  religious 
denominations  in  the  state,  including  311,583  Baptists,  165,^ 
Roman  Catholics,  156,007  Methodists.  136,110  Disciples  of  Cnnst, 
47,822  Presbyterians  and  8091  Protestant  Episcopalians. 

AdminiUratwn, — Kentucky  is  governed  under  a  constitution 
adc^ted  in  1891.*  A  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  or  to 
draft  a  new  one  meets  on  the  call  of  two  successive  legislatures, 
ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  popular  vole,  provided  that  majority 
be  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  voles  cast  at  the 
preceding  general  election.  Ordinary  amendments  are  proposed 
by  a  three-fifths  majority  in  each  house,  and  are  also  subject 
to  popular  approval.    With  the  usual  exceptions  of  criminals, 

■  There  were  three  previous  constitutions— those  of  1792,  1799 
and  1850. 
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Idiots  and  insane  persons,  all  male  dtlaens  of  t&e  United  Statea, 
who  are  at  least  ax  years  of  a^,  and  have  lived  in  the 
state  one  year,  in  the  county  six  months,  and  in  the  voting 
precinct  sixty  days  next  preceding  the  election,  are  entitled  to 
vote.  The  legislature  provides  by  law  for  regutration  in  cities 
of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  classes—the  minimum 
population  for  a  city  of  the  fourth  class  being  3000.  Corpora^ 
tions  are  forbidden  to  contribute  money  for  campaign  purposea 
on  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  charters,  or,  if  not  chartered  in  the 
state,  their  right  to  cany  on  business  in  the  state.  The  executive 
Is  composed  of  a  governor,  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  treasurer,  an 
auditor  of  public  accounts,  a  register  of  the  iand  office,  a  com- 
mis^oner  ai  agriculti;ve,  labour,  and  statistics,  a  secretary  of 
stale,  an  attomey-genersl  and  a  snperinteiHient  of  public 
instruction.  All  are  chosen  by  popular  vote  for  four  yean  and 
are  ineligible  for  immediate  re-election,  and  each  must  be  at 
least  $0  years  of  age  and  must  have  been  a  resident  dtixen  of  the 
state  for  two  years  next  preceding  Ms  election.  If  a  vacancy 
occurs  Id  the  office  of  governor  during  the  first  two  years  a  new 
election  is  hdd;  if  it  occurs  during  the  last  two  yean  the 
lieutenant-governor  serves  out  the  term.  Lieutenant-governor 
Beckham,  elected  in  X900  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
Governor  Goebel  (assaainated  in  1900),  was  rejected  in  1903, 
the  leading  lawyers  of  the  state  holding  that  the  constitutional 
inhibition  on  succeioive  terms  did  not  apply  in  such  a  case. 

The  governor  !s  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  when  it  Is  not 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States;  he  may  remit  fines  and 
forfeitures,  commute  sentencea,  and  grant  reprieves  and  pardons, 
except  in  cases  of  Impeachment ;  and  nc  calls  extraordioary  sessions 
of  the  l^slature.  His  control  of  patronage,  however,  is  not  exten- 
sive and  his  veto  power  is  very  weak.  He  may  veto  any  measure, 
including  items  in  appropriation  bills,  but  the  legislature  can  repass 
such  a  measure  by  a  simi^  majority  of  the  total  membership  in 
each  house.  Among  the  various  state  administrative  boards  are 
the  board  of  equalization  of  five  members,  the  board  of  health  of 
nine  members,  a  board  of  control  of  state  instituitons  with  four 
members  (bipartisan),  and  the  railroad  commission,  the  prison 
commission,  the  state  election  commission  and  the  sinking  fund 
commission  of  three  memben  each.  Legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  General  Assembly,  which  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  Senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half 
retiriitt  every  two  years ;  representatives  are  elected  for  two  years. 
The  minimum  age  for  a  representative  is  34  years,  for  a  senator 
30  years.  There  are  thirty-eight  senators  and  one  hundred  repre- 
sentatives. The  Senate  sits  as  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachment 
cases.  A  majoritv  c^  either  house  constitutes  a  quorum,  but  as 
regards  ordinary  oills,  on  the  third  reading,  not  only  must  they 
recave  a  majonty  of  the  quorum,  but  that  majority  must  be  at 
)cast  two-6fths  of  the  total  membership  of  the  house.  For  the  enact- 
ment ot  appropriation  bills  and  bills  creating  a  debt  a  majority  of 
the  total  membership  in  each  house  is  required.  All  revenue 
measures  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the 
■Senate  may  intrMuce  amendments.  There  are  many  detailed 
restrictions  on  local  and  special  legislation.  The  constitution 
provides  for  local  option  elections  on  the  liquor  question  in  counties, 
dties,  towns  and  precincts;  in  S907,  outof  119  counties  87  had  voted 
forprohibition. 

The  judiciary  connstsof  acourt  of  appeals,  circuit  cotirts,quarterly 
courts,  county  courts,  justice  of  the  peace  courts,  police  courts 
and  fiscal  courts.  The  court  of  appeals  is  composed  01  from  five  to 
seven  judges  (seven  in  1909),  elected,  one  from  each  appellate 
district,  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  The  senior  judge  presides  as 
chief  justice  and  in  case  two  or  more  have  served  the  same  length 
of  time  one  of  them  is  chosen  by  lot.  The  governor  niay  for  any 
reasonable  cause  remove  judftca  on  the  address  of  two-thirds  of  each 
house  of  the  legislature.  The  counties  are  grouped  into  judicial 
circuits,  those  containing  a  population  of  more  than  150,000  consti- 
tutins;  separate  districts;  each  district  has  a  iud^e  and  a  common- 
wealth s  attorney.  The  county, officials  are  the  judge,  clerk,  attor- 
ney, sheriff,  jailor,  coroner,  surveyor  and  assessor,  elected  for  four 
years.  Each  county  contains  from  three  to  eight  justice  of  the 
peace  districts.  The  financial  board  of  the  county  is  composed  <A 
the  county  judge  and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  or  of  the  county 
yidm  and  thre«  commissioners  elected  on  a  general  ticket. 

The  municipalities  are  divided  into  six  classes  according  to 
population,  a  classification  which  permits  considerable  special 
local  legislation  in  SfHte  of  the  constitutional  inhibition.^  Marriages 
between  whites  and  peruxis  ol  negro  descent  are  |»ohibited  by  law, 
and  a  marriage  of  insane  persons  is  legally  void.  Among  causes  for 
alMolute  clivorce  are  adultery,  desertion  for  one  year,  habitual 
drunkenness  for  one  year,  cruelty,  ungovernable  temper,  physical 
incapacity  at  time  of  maniage,  and  the  joining  by  cither  party  <^ 
any  religious  sect  which  r^ards  marriage  as  unlawful.    A  bo — 


stead  law  dedarea  eiempt  from  executiaa  an  nnmortgaged  dweffiof- 
house  (with  appurtenances)  not  to  exceed  f  1000  in  vutiei,  and  cer- 
tain property,  such  as  tools  of  one's  trade,  Ubraiiea  (to  the  value  at 
S300I  of  ministers  and  lawyers,  and  provisians  for  one  year  for  ea^ 
member  of  a  family.  Child  labour  u  regulaied  by  an  act  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1908;  this  act  prohibits  the  em;doymeflt 
of  chDdren  less  than  14  years  of  age  in  any  gainful  oocupatioo  during 
the  sesskin  of  school  or  in  ftores,  factories,  mioes,  offices,  hotels  or 
messenger  service  during  vacations,  and  prohibits  the  employment 
of  children  between  14  and  16  unless  they  have  employment  certifi- 
cates issued  by  a  superintendent  of  schools  or  some  other  properly 
authorized  person,  showii^  the  child's  ability  to  read  and  write 
English,  giving  information  as  to  t^  child's  age  (hosed  upon  a  birth 
certificate  if  possible),  and  identifying  the  child  by  giving  heigfat 
uid  weight  and  colour  of  eyes  and  hair.  These  certificates  must 
be  kept  on  file  and  lists  of  children  employed  must  be  posted  by 
employera;  labour  inspectors  receive  monthiy  lists  from  local  school 
boards  of  children  receiving  certificates;  and  children  under  16  are 
not  to  work  more  than  10  hours  a  day  or  60  hours  a  week,  or  between 
7  p.m.  and  7  aon. 

CharilahU  and  Penai  iMstittiiums. — ^The  charitable  and  penal 
institutions  are  managed  by  separate  boards  of  trustees  appomted 
by  the  governor.  There  are  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Danville 
(1833),  an  institution  for  the  blind  at  Louisville  (1843),  and  an 
Institution  for  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children  at  Frankfort 
(i860).  The  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Lexington,  established 
in  1815  as  a  private  institution,  came  under  the  control  <^  the  state 
in  1824.  The  Central  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Anchorage,  founded  in 
z8tio  as  a  house  of  refuge  for  young  criminals,  became  an 
asylum  in  1873.  The  Western  Lunatic  Asylum  at  HopkiasviBe 
was  founded  m  1848.  The  nuun  penitentiary  at  Fnnlaort  was 
completed  in  1799  and  a  bran^  was  established  at  Eddyville  ia 
xtoi.  Under  an  act  of  1898  two  houses  of  reform  for  juveoile 
offenders,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls,  were  established  near 
I.cxington. 

EducaUan.—Tht  eariy  history  of  the  schools  of  Kentucky  shows 
that  the  rural  school  conditions  have  been  vc^  unsatisfactory.  A 
system  of  five  trustees,  with  a  sixty-day  term  oischool,  was  replaced 
by  a  three  trustee  system^  first  with  a  one-hundred-day  term  of 
scho<4,  and  subsequently  with  a  one-hundred-and-twenty-day  term 
tji  school  annually,  The  state  furul  has  not  been  supplemented 
locally  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  who  have  consequently  been 
underpaid.  The  rural  teachers,  however,  have  been  paid  from  the 
state  fund,  so  that  the  poorrr  districts  receive  aid  from  the  richa* 
districts  of  the  commonwealth.  The  rural  schools  are  supervised 
by  a  superintendent  in  each  county.  Throughout  the  state  viutx 
and  negro  children  are  taught  in  sei^tate  schools.  The  state  mokes 
provision  for  revenue  for  school  purposes  as  follows:  (i)  the  interest 
on  the  Bond  of  the  Commonwealth  for  $1,337,000  00;  (2)  dividends 
on  7^  shares  of  the  capiul  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky — repre- 
senting a  par  value  of  S79,8oo.oo ;  (3)  the  interest  at  6  %  on  the 
Bond  of  the  Commonwealth  for  S3fii,986x)8,  which  is  a  perpetual 
obligation  in  favour  of  the  several  counties;  (i)  the  interest  at  6% 
on  y&o6,64X,o^,  which  was  received  from  the  United  States;  (5)  the 
annual  tax  01  36}  cents  on  each  fioo  of  value  of  all  ncal  and 
personal  estate  and  corporate  franchises  directed  to  be  assessed 
for  taxation:  (6)  a  certam  portion  of  fines,  forfeitures  aiui  licences 
realized  by  the  state;  and  (7)  a  portion  of  the  dog  taxes  of  eadi 
county.  The  present  school  system  of  Kentucky  may  besomroariird 
under  three  heads:  the  rural  schools,  the  graded  schools,  and  the 
high  schools  (which  are  further  clas«fied  as  city  and  county  high 
schools).  The  1908  session  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act 
providing:  that  each  county  of  the  state  be  the  unit  for  taxation; 
that  the  county  tax  be  mandatory;  that  there  be  a  local  subdistikt 
tax;  and  that  each  county  be  divided  into  four,  six  or  eight  educa- 
tional divisions,  that  one  trustee  be  elected  for  each  subdistrict, 
that  the  trustees  of  the  subdistricts  form  division  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, and  that  the  chairmen  of  these  various  division  boards  form  a 
County  Board  of  Education  together  with  the  county  superintendent. 
who  is  ex  officio  chairman.  This  system  oi  taxation  and  superviMon 
is  a  great  advance  in  the  administration  of  public  schocus.  Any 
subdistrict,  town  or  city  of  the  fifth  or  uxth  class  may  provide  for  a 
graded  school  by  votinfe  for  an  ad  valorem  and  poll  tax  which  is 
Hmited  as  to  amount.  There  were  in  1909  135  districts  which  had 
complied  with  this  act.  and  were  known  as  Graded  Common  School 
districts.  By  special  cbarten  the  General  Assembly  has  aba 
established  25  special  graded  schools.  Statutes  i>rovide  that  aO 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years  living  in  such  districts 
must  attend  school  annually  for  at  least  eight  consecutive  weeks. 
In  each  city  of  the  first,  second  and  third  class  there  must  be,  and  ti 
the  fourth  class  there  may  be,  maintained  under  control  of  a  city 
Board  of  Education  a  system  of  public  schools,  in  which  all  cbildrea 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  30  residing  in  the  dty  may  be  taught  at 
public  expense.  There  were  in  1909  6a  city  public  hi^  scboob 
whose  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  State  University  withoot 
examination.  A  truancy  act  (1908)  provides  that  every  chad 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years  fiving  m  a  dty  of  the  first,  secottd* 
third  or  fourm  class  must  attend  school  regularly  for  the  full  tern 
ol  said  schod.    It  was  provided  by  statute  that  before  June  1910^ 
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tbtn  «houId  have  been  eit&blished  in  each  county  ol  the  itate  at 
IttsC  one  County  High  School  to  which  all  common  school  graduate* 
cf  the  county  ahould  be  admitted  without  charge.  Separate  inatt- 
tntee  for  white  and  coiouied  teacfaen  are  conducted  annually  in  each 
county.  These  inatitutea  are  held  for  a  &ve  or  ten  day  leiaion  and 
attenoance  ii  required  of  every  teacher.  The  state  provides  for  the 
issuance  of  three  kinds  of  certificates.  A  state  diploma  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  la  good  for  Kfe.  Astateccitificate  issued  by 
tbe  State  Board  of  Examiners  ia  good  for  ejght  yeara  with  one  renewal. 
County  certificates  issued  by  toe  County  Board  of  Examincra  are  of 
tiiree  classes,  valid  for  one,  two  and  four  years  respectively. 

According  to  a  achool  census  there  was  in  190^1900  a  school 
papubtion  of  739JS3,  of  which  587,051  were  reported  from  the 
nial  districts,  in  the  school  year  1907-1908  the  school  population 
«as734,6t7»  the  actual  enrolment  in  public  schools  was  441,^77,  the 
average  attendance  was  160,843:  there  were  approximately  3391 
nuleand  5257  female  white  teachers  and  1274  negro  teachers;  and 
the  total  revenue  for  school  purposes  was  $3,805,997,  of  which  sum 
l>>4}7,942.56  came  from  the  aute  treasury. 

wkat  was  {ormetly  the  Sute  Anicultuial  and  Mechanical  College 
at  Lexington  became  the  State  Universiry  by  legislative  enactment 
(1908):  there  la  no  tuition  fee  except  in  the  School  of  Law.  The 
Sate  Universitr  has  a  t>partment  of  Education.  The  state  main- 
tains for  the  whites  two  State  Normal  Schools,  which  were  established 
in  1906— one,  for  the  eastern  district,  at  Richmond,  and  tbe  other, 
for  the  western  district,  at  Bowling  Green.  Under  the  law  estab- 
fishing  State  Normal  Schools,  each  county  is  entitled  to  one  or  more 
appointmenta  of  schoiarahipa,  one  annuallv  for  every  soo  white 
school  cbUdfcn  listed  in  tbe  last  achool  eensss.  A  Kentucky 
Nomal  and  Industiial  School  (1886)  for  negroes  is  maintained  at 
Frankfort.  Among  the  private  and  denominational  colleras  in 
Kentucky  are  Central  University  (Presbyterian),  at  Danville;  Tran- 
sylvania University,  at  Lexington;  Geoigetown  College  (Baptist)  at 
Georgetown;  Kentucky  Westeyan  Coll^  (M.E.  South),  at  Win- 
chesters and  Berea  CollegeC  non-sectarian)  at  Betca. 

filmic*. — Kentucky,  in  common  with  other  states  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  suffered  from  over-speculation  in  land  and  railways 
during  1830-1850.  The  funded  debt  of  tbe  state  amounted  to 
(bur  and  one-hall  mSliona  of  dollars  in  1850,  when  the  new  constitu- 
tion limited  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  contract  further  obliga- 
tions or  to  decrease  or  misapply  the  sinking  funds.  From  1850 
to  1880  there  was  a  gradual  reduction  except  during  the  years  of 
the  war.  The  system  of  classifying  the  revenue  into  separate  funds 
has  frequently  produced  annutu  deficiu,  which  are,  as  a  rule  only 
noninal,  since  the  total  receipts  exceed  the  total  expenditures.  In 
190a  the  net  bonded  debt,  exclusive  of  about  two  millions  of  dollars 
held  for  educational  purposes,  was  {1,171,^94,  but  this  debt  was 
paid  in  full  in  the  years  immediately  following.  The  sinking  fund 
commission  la  oompMed  of  the  governor,  attorney-general,  secretary 
of  sUte,  auditor  and  treasurer.  The  fint  banking  currency  in 
Kentucky  was  issued  in  180a  by  a  co.opetative  insurance  company 
established  by  Mississippi  Valley  traders.  The  Bank  of  Kentucky, 
establislied  at  Frankfort  in  1806,  had  a  monopoly  for  several  years. 
In  1818-1819  tbe  legislature  chartered  46  banks,  nearly  all  of  which 
went  into  liquidation  during  the  panic  of  1819.  The  Bank  of  the 
CommonwesUth'waa  chartered  in  1820  aa  a  state  institutbn  and  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  was  revoked  in  1822.  A  court 
decision  denying  the  legal  tender  quality  of  the  notes  issued  by  the 
Bank  ol  the  Commonwealth  gave  rise  to  a  bitter  controversy  which 
had  ccmsiderable  influence  upon  the  political  history  of  the  state. 
This  bank  failed  in  1829.  In  1834  the  legislature  chartered  the 
Bank  of  Kentucky,  the  Bank  of  Louisville  and  the  Northern  Bank 
of  Kentucky.  These  institutions  survived  the  panic  of  1837  and 
soon  came  to  be  recogniaed  as  among  the  most  prosperous  and  the 
most  conservative  banks  west  of  the  Alle^nies.  The  state  banking 
laws  are  stringent  and  most  of  the  business  is  still  controlled  by 
banks  operating  under  state  charters. 

History. — Tbe  settlement  and  the  developmeot  of  that  part  o{ 
the  United  States  west  of  tbe  Alleghany  Mountains  has  probably 
been  the  moat  notable  featuie  of  American  history  aince  the  cIom 
of  the  Seven  Yean'  War  (1763).  Kentucky  was  the  fint  settle- 
ment in  this  movement,  the  first  state  west  of  tbe  Alleghany 
Mountains  admitted  into  the  Union.  In  1763  the  Kentucky 
country  was  claimed  by  tbe  Cheiokees  as  a  part  of  their  hunting 
groqnds,  by  tbe  Six  Nations  (Iroqnois)  as  a  part  of  their  western 
conquests,  and  by  Virginia  as  a  part  of  tbe  territory  granted  to 
her  by  bet  charter  of  1609,  although  it  was  actually  inhabited 
only  by  a  few  Chickasaws  near  the  Missiaaippi  river  and  by  a 
small  tribe  of  Shawnees  in  the  north,  opposite  what  is  now  Ports- 
month,  Ohio.  The  early  settlers  were  often  attacked  by  Indian 
raiden  from  what  is  now  Tennessee  or  from  the  country  north  of 
the  Ohio,  but  the  work  of  colonization  would  have  been  far  more 
difficult  if  those  Indians  had  lived  in  the  Kentucky  region  Itself. 
pr  Thomas  Walker  (1715-1794),  "  an  agent  and  surveyor  of 
tbe  Loyal  Land  Company,  made  an  exploration  in  17  jo  into  the 


present  state  (torn  the  Cumberland  Cap,  m  search  of  a-auitable 
place  for  settlement  but  did  not  get  beyond  the  mountain  region. 
In  the  next  year  Christopher  Gist,  while  on  a  similar  mission  for 
the  Ohio  Company,  explored  the  country  westward  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto  river.  In  2752  John  Finley,  an  Indian 
trader,  descended  the  Ohio  river  in  a  canoe  to  tbe  site  of  Louit> 
villc.  It  was  Finley's  descriptions  that  attracted  Daniel  Boone, 
and  soon  after  Boone's  fint  visit,  in  1767,  tlavellen  through 
the  Kentucky  region  became  numerous.  The  fint  permanent 
Fjiglish  settlement  was  established  at  Hairodaburg  in  1774  by 
JamesHaiTad,andinOctoberof  the  same  year  the  Ohio  Indians, 
having  been  defeated  by  Virginia  troops  in  the  battle  of  Point 
Pleasant  (in  what  ia  now  West  Viiginia),  signed  a  treaty  by  which 
they  surrendered  their  claims  south  of  the  Ohio  river.  In  Hatch 
1775  Richard  Henderson  and  some  North  Carolina  land  specula- 
tors met  about  1 200  Cherokee  Indians  incotmdlon  the  Watauga 
river  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them  for  the  puichaae  of  all 
the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  river  and  between  the  Kentucky 
and  Cumberland  riven.  Tbe  purchase  was  named  Transyl- 
vania, and  within  less  than  a  month  after  tbe  treaty  was  signed, 
Boone,  under  its  auspices,  founded  a  settlement  at  Boooes- 
borough  which  became  the  headquarten  of  the  colony.  The- 
title  was  declared  void  by  the  Virginia  government  in  1778,  but 
Henderson  and  his  aiaociates  received  200,000  acres  in  com- 
pensation, and  all  soles  made  to  actual  settlen  were  confirmed. 
During  the  War  of  Independence  the  colonists  were  almost 
entirely  neglected  by  Virginia  and  were  compelled  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  Indians  who  were  often  under  British  leader- 
ship. Boonesborough  was  attacked  in  April  and  in  July  1777 
and  in  August  1778.  Bryant'*  (or  Bryan's)  Station,  near  La- 
ington,  was  besieged  in  August  2782  by  about  600  Indians  under 
the  notorious  Simon  Girty,  who  after  raising  the  siege  drew  tiie 
defenden,  numbering  fewer  than  aoo,  into  an  ambush  and  in  the 
battle  of  Blue  Licks  which  ensued  the  Kentuekians  k»t  about 
67  killed  and  7  prisoners.  Kentucky  county,  practically  coter- 
minous with  tbe  present  state  of  Kentudcy  and  embracing 
all  the  territory  claimed  by  Virginia  south  of  the  Ohio  river  and 
west  of  Big  Sandy  Creek  and  the  ridge  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  was  one  of  three  counties  which  was  formed  out  of 
Fincastle  county  in  1776,  Four  yean  later,  this  in  turn  was 
divided  into  three  counties,  Jcfietaon,  Lincoln  and  Fayette,  but 
the  name  Kentucky  was  revived  in  1782  and  was  given  to  the 
judicial  district  which  was  then  organized  for  these  three  counties. 
The  War  of  Independence  wu  followed  by  an  extensive  immigra- 
tion from  Virginia,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina'  of  a  popu- 
lation of  which  fully  95%,  excluding  negro  slaves,  were  of 
pure  English,  Scotch  or  Scotch-Irish  descent.  The  mannera, 
customs  and  institutions  of  Virginia  were  transplanted  beyond 
the  mountains.  There  was  the  same  political  livalty  between 
the  slave-holding  farmen  of  the  Blue  Crass  Region  and  tbe 
"  poor  whilea  "  of  the  mountain  districu  that  there  was  in 
Virginia  between  the  tide-water  planten  and  the  mountaiseen. 
Between  theseextremcswerethesmall  farmenof  the"  Barrens"* 
in  Kentucky  and  of  the  Piedmont  Region  in  Virginia.  The 
aristocratic  influences  in  both  statea  have  always  been  on  the 
Southern  and  Democratlcside,  but  while  they  wetctttong  enough 
in  Virginia  to  lead  the  state  into  leceaaion  they  were  unable  to  do 
M  in  Kentucky. 

■  Most  of  the  carty  settlen  of  Kentucky  made  their  way  thither 
either  by  the  Ohio  river  (from  Fort  Pitt)  or — the  far  lareer  number — 
by  way  of  the  Cumberland  Gap  and  the  "  Wilderness  Road."  This 
latter  route  began  at  I  nglis's  Ferry,  on  the  New  river,  in  what  is  now 


West  Virginia,  and  proceeded  west  by  south  to  the  Cumberland  Gapw 
-    "•vndemessF -     •■-         .       - 

inning 

crlano  Oap,  ,        . 

Orchard,  Danville  ana  Bardstown,  to  tbe  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and 


Tlie  "  Wildemeas  Road,"  aa  narked  by  Daniel  Boone  in  1775,  wasa 
mere  trail,  running  from  the  Watauga  settlement  in  cast  Tennessee 
to  the  Cumberland  Cap,  and  thence  by  way  of  what  are  now  Crab 


was  passable  only  for  men  and  horses  until  1795,  when  the  state 
made  it  a  wagon  road.  Consult  Thomas  Spml,  The  WiUtnim 
Road  (Louisville,  Ky..  1886),  and  Aijcher  B.  Hulbert,  Btnu't 
Wildmusi  Rood  (Cleveland,  0.,  1903). 

>  The  "  Barrens  "  were  in  the  nottn  part  of  the  state  west  of  the 
Blue  Grass  Region,  and  were  so  called  merely  because  the  Indians  had 

I  burned  most  of  the  forests  here  in  order  to  provide  better  pastunge 

I  for  buffaloes  and  other  game. 
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At  the  clow  of  the  War  of  Independence  the  Kentuckians 
oomplained  because  the  mother  state  did  not  protect  them 
against  their  enemies  and  did  not  give  them  an  adequate  system 
o(  local  government.  Nine  conventions  were  held  at  Danville 
from  1784  to  1790  to  demand  separation  from  Virginia.  The 
Virgima  authorities  expressed  a  willingness  to  grant  the  demand 
provided  Congress  would  admit  the  new  district  into  the  Union 
as  a  stale.  The  delay,  together  with  the  proposal  of  John  Jay, 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  commissioner  to  negotiate 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Spanish  envoy,  to  surrender 
navigation  rights  on  the  lower  Mississippi  for  twenty-five  years 
in  order  to  remove  the  one  obstacle  to  the  negotiations,  aroused 
so  much  feeling  that  General  James  Wilkinson  and  a  few  other 
leaders  began  to  intrigue  not  only  for  a  separation  from  Virginia, 
but  also  from  the  United  States,  and  for  the  formation  of  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Spanish  at  New  Orleans.  Although  most  of 
the  settlers  were  too  loyal  to  be  led  into  any  such  plot  they  gen- 
erally agreed  that  it  might  have  a  good  effect  by  bringingpressure 
to  bear  upon  the  Federal  government.  Congress  passed  a  pre- 
liminary act  in  February  1791,  and  the  state  was  formally 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  ist  of  June  1792.  In  the  Act  of 
1776  for  dividing  Fincastle  county,  Virginia,  the  ridge  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  was  named  as  a  part  of  the  east  boundary 
of  Kentucky;  and  now  that  this  ridge  had  become  a  part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  they,  in 
1799,  appointed  a  joint  commission  to  run  the  boundary  line  on 
this  ridge.  A  dispute  with  Tennessee  over  the  southern  boundary 
was  settled  in  a  similar  manner  in  iSso.'  The  constitution  of 
1793  provided  for  manhood  suffrage  and  for  the  election  of  the 
governor  and  of  senators  by  an  electoral  college.  General  Isaac 
Shelby  was  the  first  governor.  The  people  still  continued  to 
have  troubles  with  the  Indians  and  with  the  Spanish  at  New 
Orleans.  The  Federal  government  was  slow  to  act,  but  its  action 
when  taken  was  effective.  The  power  of  the  Indians  was  over- 
thrown by  General  Anthony  Wayne's  victory  in  the  battle  of 
Fallen  Timbers,  fought  the  20th  of  August  1794  near  the  rapids 
ol  the  Maumce  river  a  few  miles  above  the  site  of  Toledo,  Ohio; 
and  the  Mississippi  question  was  settkd  temporarily  by  the 
treaty  of  179s  and  permanently  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
in  1803.  In  1798-1799  the  legislature  passed  the  famous 
Kentucky  Resolutions  in  protest  against  the  alien  and  sedition 
acts. 

For  several  years  the  Anti-Federalists  or  Kepublicans  had 
contended  that  the  administration  at  Washington  had  been 
exercising  powers  not  warranted  by  the  constitution,  and  when 
Congress  bad  passed  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  the  leaders  of 
that  party  seized  upon  the  event  as  a  proper  occasion  for  a 
spirited  public  protest  which  took  shape  principally  in  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  legislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  The 
original  draft  of  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798  was  prepared 
by  Vice-President  Thomas  Jefferson,  although  the  fact  that  be 
was  the  author  of  them  was  kept  from  the  public  until  he  acknow- 
ledged it  in  tSii .  They  were  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  John  Breckinridge  on  the  Sth  of  November,  were 
passed  by  that  body  with  some  amendments  but  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote  on  the  10th,  were  unanimously  concurred  in  by 
the  Senate  on  the  13th,  and  were  approved  by  Governor  James 
Garrard  on  the  i6th.  The  first  resolution  was  a  statement  of 
the  ultra  states'-rights  view  of  the  relation  of  the  states  to  the 
Federal  government'  and  subsequent  resolutions  declare  the 

^  The  southern  boundary  to  the  Tennessee  river  was  surveyed  in 
1^79-1780  by  commissionerB  representing  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  ana  was  suppoied  to  be  run  along  the  parallel  of  latitude 
36*30',  t>ut  by  mistake  was  actually  run  north  of  that  parallel.  By  a 
treaty  of  1819  the  Indian  title  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Tennessee 
was  extinguished,  and  commissioners  then  ran  a  tine  along  the 
parallel  of  36"  30'  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Tennessee.  In  1820 
commisuoners  representing  Kcnt'uclcy  and  Tennessee  formally 
adopted  the  line  of  1779-1780  and  the  line  of  1819  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  states. 

*  This  resolution  read  as  follows;  Resolved,  that  the  several  states 
composing  the  United  States  of  America  are  not  united  on  the 
principle  of  unlimited  submission  to  their  general  government ;  but 
that  by  compict  under  the  style  of  a  CoostiWIioa  tor  the  United 


alien  and  sedition  laws  unconstttutional  and  therefore  "  void  and 
of  no  force,"  principally  on  the  ground  that  they  provided  fw 
an  exercise  of  powers  which  were  reserved  to  the  state.  The 
resolutions  further  declare  that  "  this  Commonwealth  is  deter- 
iTuncd,  as  it  doubts  not  its  co-states  are,  tamely  to  submit  to 
undelegated  and  therefore  unlimited  powers  in  no  man  or  body 
of  men  on  earth,"  and  that  "  these  and  successive  acu  of  ijie 
same  character,  unless  arrested  on  the  threshold,  may  tend  to 
drive  these  states  into  revolution  and  blood."  Copies  of  the 
resolutions  were  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  various  states,  to 
be  laid  before  the  different  state  legislatures,  and  replies  were 
received  from  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  Vit^nii, 
but  all  except  that  from  Virginia  were  unfavourable.  Neverthe- 
less the  Kentucky  legislature  00  the  32nd  of  November  1799 
reaffirmed  in  a  new  resolution  the  principles  it  had  laid  down  in 
the  first  series,  asserting  in  this  new  resolution  taat  the  state 
"  docs  now  unequivocally  declare  its  attachment  to  the  Vnion, 
and  to  that  compact  [the  Constitution!,  agreeably  to  its  obvious 
and  real  intention,  and  will  be  among  thelast  to  seek  its  dissolu- 
tion," but  that  "  the  principle  and  construction  contended  for 
by  sundry  of  the  stale  legislatures,  that  the  Genefal  Goveroinesl 
is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to 
it,  stop  nothing  [short]  of  iapolism-^ace  the  discrcti<»  o( 
those  who  administer  the  government,  and  not  the  Conslitulie*, 
would  be  the  measure  of  their  powers,"  "  that  the  several  states 
who  formed  that  instrument,  being  sovereign  and  independent, 
ihave  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  the  infractioD,"  and 
"  that  a  nullification  by  those  snereig:aics  oj  all  Mnautkariad  actt 
dont  under  color  oJ  ttiat  instrument  is  tlie  nghijul  remedy/'  These 
measures  show  that  the  state  was  Democratic-Republicao  in  its 
politics  and  pro-French  in  its  sympathies,  and  diat  it  was  in- 
clined to  follow  the  leadership  of  that  state  from  which  most  of 
its  people  had  come. 

The  constitution  of  1799  adopted  the  system  of  choosing  the 
governor  and  senators  by  popular  vote  and  deprived  the  supreme 
court  of  its  original  jurisdiction  in  land  cases.  The  Burr  con- 
spiracy ( 1 804- 1 806)  aroused  some  excitement  in  the  slate.  Many 
would  have  followed' Burr  in  a  filibustering  attack  upon  tlK 
Spanish  in'  the  South-WeSt,  but  scarcely  any  wotild  have 
approved  of  a  separation  of  Kentucky  from  the  Federal  Union- 
No  battles  were  fought  In  Kentucky  during  the  War  of  1812, 
but  her  troops  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  forces  undet 
General  William  Henry  Harrison.  They  took  part  in  the  opera- 
tions at  Fort  Wayne,  Fort  Meigs,  the  river  Raisin  and  the 
Thames. 

The  Democratic-Republicans  controlled  the  politics  of  the  stale 
without  any  serious  opposition  until  the  conflict  in  i8x»-i8^ 
arising  from  the  demands  for  a  more  adequate  system  of  currency 
and  other  measures  for  the  relief  of  delinquent  debtors  divided 
the  state  into  what  were  known  as  the  relief  and  anli-relicf 
parties.  After  nearly  all  the  forty-six  banks  chartered  by  the 
legislature  in  1818  had  been  wrecked  in  the  financial  panic  of 
1819,  the  legislature  in  1820  passed  a  series  of  laws  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  debtor  class,  among  them  one  making  state 
bank  notes  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts.  A  decision  of  the  Clark 
county  district  court  declaring  this  measure  unconstitutional 
was  affirmed  by  the  court  of  appeals.  The  lepslaturc  in  1824 
repealed  alt  of  the  laws  creating  the  existing  court  of  appeals  and 
then  established  a  new  one.    This  precipitated  a  bitter  campaign 

States  and  of  amendments  thereto,  they  constituted  a  geaeral 
government  for  special  purposes,  delegated  to  that  government 
certain  definite  powers,  reserving  each  state  to  itself  the  residuary 
mass  of  right  to  their  own  self-government;  and  that  whensoe^TX 
tiie  general  government  assumes  andeteeated  powers  its  acts  aiv 
unautlioritative,  void,  and  of,  no  force :  1  hat  to  this  compact  e»di 
state_  acceded  as  a  state,  and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-ctata 
forming,  as  to  itself,  the  other  party:  That  the  government  created 
by  this  compact  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the 
extent  t>f  the  powers  delegated  to  itself,  since  that  would  havr  made 
its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitution,  the  measure  of  its  powen; 
but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  parties  having  ao 
common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itsdf  as 
well  of  inlracrions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  tedrcsa. 
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between  the  <ati4elief  or  "  old  court "  pftitjr  and  the  relief  or 
"  new  court  "  party,  in  which  the  former  was  aaccessfuL  The 
old  court  party  foUowed  Ibe  lead  of  Henry  Clay  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  national  politics,  and  became  National  Republicans 
aod  later  Whigs.  The  new  court  party  (oUowed  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Martin  Van  Buien  and  became  Democrats.  The  electoral 
vote  of  the  state  was  cast  for  Jackson  in  1828  and  for  Clay  in 
iSj2.  Duiing  the  next  thirty  years  Clay's  conservative  infla- 
ence  dominated  the  politics  of  the  state.^  Kentucky  voted  the 
Whig  ticket  in  every  presidential  election  from  183a  until  the 
party  made  its  last  campaign  in  i85>.  When  the  Whigs  were 
destroyed  by  the  slavery  issue  some  of  them  immediately  be- 
came Democrats,  but  the  majority  became  Americans,  or  Know- 
NothingSL  They  elected  the  governor  in  1855  and  almost 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  state  for  their  presidential  ticket  in 
1856.  In  i860  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  drawn  toward  the 
South  by  their  interest  in  slavery  and  by  their  social  tehtions,  and 
toward  the  North  by  business  ties  and  by  a  national  sentiment 
which  was  fostered  by  the  Clay  traditions.  They  naturally 
assumed  the  leadership  in  the  Constitutional  Union  movement 
of  i860,  casting  thf  vote  of  the  state  for  Bell  and  Everett. 
After  the  election  of  President  Lincoln  they  also  led  in  the  move- 
ment to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Crittenden  Compromise  or 
some  other  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulties  between  the  North 
and  the  South. 

A  large  majority  of  the  state  legislature,  however,  were  Demo- 
crats, and  in  his  message  to  this  body,  in  January  i86t,  Governor 
Magofilin,  al^o  a  Democrat,  proposed  that  a  convention  be  called 
to  determine  "  the  future  of  Federal  and  inter-state  relations 
of  Kentucky;"  later  too,  in  reply  to  the  president's  call  for 
vOlunteeis,  he  declared,  "  Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops  for 
the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister  Southern  States." 
Under  these  conditions  the  Unionists  asked  only  (or  the  main- 
tenance of  neutrality,  and  a  resolution  to  this  effect  was  carried 
by  a  bare  majority — 48  to  47.  Some  of  the  secessionists  took 
this  as  a  defeat  and  left  the  state  immediately  to  join  the  Con- 
federate ranks.  In  the  next  month  thetel  was  an  election  of 
congressmen,  and  an  anti-secession  candidate  was  chosen  in  nine 
out  of  ten  districts.  An  election  in  August  of  one-half  the  Senate 
and  all  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  resulted  in  a  Unionist 
majority  in  the  new  legislature  of  loj  to  35,  and  in  September, 
after  Confederate  troops  had  begun  to  invade  the  stale,  Ken- 
tucky formally  declared  its  allegiance  to  the  Union.  From 
September  t86i  to  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  in  February  1861 
that  part  of  Kentucky  which  is  south  and  west  of  the  Green  River 
was  occupied  by  the  Confederate  army  under  General  A.  S.  John- 
ston, and  at  Russellville  in  that  district  a  so-called  "  sovereignty 
convention  "  assembled  on  the  i8lh  of  November.  This  body, 
composed  mostly  of  Kentucky  men  who  had  joined  the  Con- 
federate army,  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  elected  state 
officers,  and  sent  commissioners  to  the  Confederate  Congress, 
which  body  voted  on  the  9th  of  December  to  admit  Kentucky 
into  the  Confederacy.  Throughout  the  war  Kentucky  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Confederate  Congress — representatives  and  senators 
being  elected  by  Confederate  soldiers  from  the  state.  Tlie 
officers  of  this  "  provisional  government,"  headed  by  G.  W. 
Johnson,  who  had  been  elected  "  governor,"  left  the  state  when 
General  A.  S.  Johnston  withdrew;  Johnson  himself  was  killed 
at  Shiloh,  but  an  attempt  was  subsequently  made  by  General 
Bragg  to  install  this  government  at  Frankfort.  General  Felix 
K.  Zollicoffer  (1813-1862)  had  entered  the  south-east  part  of 
the  state  through  Cumberland  Gap  in  September,  and  later  with 
a  Confederate  force  of  about  7000  men  attempted  the  invasion 
of  central  Kentucky,  but  in  October  j8Si  he  met  with  a  sHght 
repulse  at  Wild  Cat  Mountain,  near  London,  Laurel  county, 
and  on  the  19th  of  January  i86j,  in  an  cnBagcmcnt  near  Mill 
Springs,  Wayne  county,  with  about  an  equal  force  under 
General  George  H.  Thomas,  he  was  killed  and  his  force  was 
utterly  routed.  In  i86>  General  Braxton  Bragg  in  command  of 
the  Confederates  in  eastern  Tennessee,  eluded  General  Don 
■  He  died  in.  1832,  but  the  traditions  which  he  represented 
Muvivcd. 


Carlos  Buell,  in  command  of  the  Federal  Anny  of  the  Ohio 
stationed  there,  and  entering  Kentucky  in  August  186a  pro- 
ceeded slowly  toward  Louisvilie,  hoping  to  win  the  state  to  the 
Confederate  cause  and  gain  recruits  for  the  Confederacy  in  the 
stale.  Hismainarmywaaprecededbyadivisionof  about  15,000 
men  under  General  Edmund  Kirby  Smith,  who  00  the  30tb  of 
August  dclcated  a  Federal  force  under  General  Wm.  Nelson  near 
Richmond  and  threatened  Cincionati.  Bragg  met  with  little 
opposition  on  his  march,  but  Buell,  also  marching  from  eastern 
Tennessee,  reached  Louisville  first  (Sept.  J4),  turned  on  Bragg, 
and  forced  him  to  withdraw.  On  bis  retreat,  Bragg  attempted 
to  set  up  a  Confederate  govenunent  at  Frankfort,  and  Richard 
J.  Havves,  who  had  been  chosen  as  G.  W.  Johnson's  successor,  was 
actually  "  inaugurated,"  but  naturally  thia  state  "  government  " 
immediately  collapsed.  On  the  8th  of  October  Buell  and  Bragg 
fought  an  engagement  at  Perryville  which,  though  tactically 
indecisive,  was  a  strategic  victory  for  Buell;  and  thereafter 
Bragg  withdrew  entirely  from  the  state  into  Tennessee.  This 
was  the  last  serious  attempt  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Confederate* 
to  win  Kentucky;  but  in  February  1863  one  of  General  John  H. 
Morgan's  brigades  made  a  raid  on  Mount  Sterling  and  captured 
it;  in  March  General  Pegiam  made  a  raid  into  Pulaski  county; 
in  March  1864  General  N.  B.  Forrest  assaulted  Fort  Anderson 
at  Paducah  but  failed  to  capture  it ;  and  in  June  General  Morgan 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  Lexington. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  people  sympathixed  with  the 
Union,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  without  compensation 
even  to  loyal  owners,  the  arming  of  negro  troops,  the  arbitrary 
imprisonment  of  citizens  and  the  interference  of  Federal  military 
oHicials  in  purely  civil  afiairs  aroused  so  much  feeling  that  the 
stale  became  strongly  Democratic,  and  has  remained  so  almost 
unilormly  since  the  war.  Owing  to  the  panic  of  1893,  distrust 
of  Ihc  free  silver  movement  and  the  expenditure  of  large  camr 
paign  funds,  the  Republicans  were  successful  in  the  guber> 
national  election  of  189s  and  the  presidential  election  of  1896. 
The  election  of  1899  was  disputed.  William  S.  Taylor,  Republi- 
can, was  inaugurated  governor  on  the  lalh  of  December,  but 
the  legislative  committee  on  contests  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Democrats.  Governor-elect  Goebcl  was  shot  by  an  assassin  on 
llic  3oih  of  January  1900,  was  sworn  into  office  on  bis  death- 
bed, and  died  on  the  3rd  of  February.  Taylor  fled  the  state  to 
escape  trial  on  the  charge  of  murder.  Lieutenant-Governor 
Beckham  filled  out  the  unexpired  term  and  was  re-elected  in 
igoj.  In  1907  the  Republicans  again  elected  their  candidate 
for  governor. 

Governors  or  Kehtucxt 

Isaac  Shelby  Democratic-Republican 

James  Garrard                         „  „ 

Cliristooher  Greenup             „  ,. 

Charles  Scott                            „  ,« 

Isaac  Shelby                           „  „ 

Georpc  Madison*                   „  , 

Gahnol  Slaughter  (acting)     „  „ 

John  Ad.)ir                             „  „ 

Joseph  Dcsh.l                           „  n 

Thomas  .Metcalfe          ,    National  „ 

ohn  Breathitt*  DemociUt 

amcsT.  Morehead  (acting)  „ 

,amcs  Clark*  Whig 

Charles  A.  Wicklific  (acting)  „ 

Robert  P.  Letcher  „ 
William  Owsley 


iohn  I.  Crittenden! 
ohn  L  Helmt 
,azarus  VV.  Powell 
Charles  S.  MorehcaJ 
Beriah  Magoffin 
lames  F.  Robinson 
'Thomas  E.  Bramlctte 

^nhn  L.  Helm* 
ohn  W.  Stcvcnsont 
reston  H.  Leslie! 
lames  B.  McCrcary 
Luke  P.  Blackburn 
j.  Proctor  Knott 
Simon  B.  Buckncr 
John  Y.  Brown 


Democrat 


American 
Democrat 


t79»-1796 

1796-1804 

1804-1808 

1808-181) 

1812-1816 

1816 

1816-1810 

1820-1824 

1824-182S 

1628-1832 

1832-1834 

1834-1836 

1836 

1836-184O 

1840-1844 

1844-1848 

1848-1850 

1830-1831 

1831-1855 

1855-1JS9 

1859-1862 

I86»-I863 

1863-1867 

1867 

1867-1871 

1871-1875 

1875-1879 

1879-1 88j 

1883-1887 

1887-1891 

1891-1895 
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GovBUiots  or  Kentocxy— cMiiiiiiMi 

WillUm  O.  Bradley  Republican  1895-1899 

WilUam  S.  Taylor  i  „  1899-1900 

William  Goebel'  Democrat  1900 

iC.  W.  Beckham  „  J900-1907 

ugurtua  E.  WilUon  Republicaa  1907- 

•  Died  in  office.  .         .  ,  ,  , 

t  Governor  Crittenden  rengncd  on  the  list  of  July  to  become 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  Statu  and  John  L.  Helm  Krvcd 
out  the  unexpired  term. „  .     . 

t  Governor  Stevenson  raigned  on  the  13th  of  February  1871  to 
become  U.S.  Senator  from  Kentucky.  P.  H.  Leslie  6lled  out  the 
remainder  of  the  term  and  was  elected  in  1871  for  a  full  term. 

I  Tayk>r's  election  was  contested  by  Goebel,  who  received  the 
oenificatt  of  election. 

BiBLiocSAPHY. — For  dcscriptionsofphystcalfeaturcsand  accounts 
of  natural  resources  see  RepmU  0/  He  Knhuky  Geolopcal  Survey, 
the  BitHnial  Reports  of  the  Bureau  0/  Alrkullure,  Labor  and  SlaluU:>, 
the  Reports  of  the  United  Slates  Census  and  various  publications  of 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  and  other  publications  listed  in  Bulletin 
301  {Bibliography and  Ittdexo/North  American  CcotogyioT  I90I-I<^o5) 
and  other  bibliographies  of  the  Survey.  For  an  early  description, 
see  Gilbert  Imlay,  A  Topographical  Description  of  the  Weslern 
Territory  of  North  America  (London,  3rd  ed.,  1797),  m  which  John 
FHson's  "Discovery,  Settlement  and  Present  State  of  Kentucke  " 
(1784)  is  reprinted.  For  a  brief  description  of  the  Blue  Crass  Region, 
see  James  Lane  Allen's  The  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky  and  other 
Kentucky  Articles  (New  York,  1900).  An  account  of  the  social  and 
industrial  life  of  the  people  in  the  *'  mountain  "  districts  is  given  In 
William  H.  Haney's  The  Mountain  People  of  Kentucky  (Cincinnati, 
1906).  For  administration,  see  the  O^ial  Manual  for  the  Use  of 
Ike  Courts,  Stale  arid  County  Officials  and  General  Assembly  of  tht 
State  of  Kentucky  (Lexington),  which  contains  the  Constitution  of 
iBgl;  The  Report  of  the  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  .  .  . 
aflS^g  (Frankfort,  1849);  The  Official  Report  of  the  Proceedings  and 
DAates  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  jSpo  (4  vols.,  Frankfort, 
1890);  B.  H.  Young,  History  and  Texts  of  Three  Constitutions  cf 
Kentucky  (Louisville.  1 890) ;  J.  F.  Bullitt  and  John  Feland,  TheCencral 
StaluUs  of  Kentucky  (Frankfort  and  Louisville,  1877,  revised  editions, 
1881,  i887);and the ,4«Hwa/i?e6of/Jofstateofiicersand boards.  For 
history  see  R.  M.  McElroy's  Kentucky  in  the  Nation's  History  (New 
York,  1909,  with  bibliography);  or  (more  briefly)  N.  S.  Shalcr's 
Kentucky  (Boston,  1885),  in  the  American  Commonwealths  Series. 
John  M.  Brown's  The  Political  Beginttings  of  Kentucky  (Louisville, 
1889)  is  a  good  monograph  dealing  with  the  period  before  1792:  it 
should  be  compared  with  'Thomas  M.  Green's  The  Spanish  Conspiracy: 
A  Rei'icw  of  Early  Spanish  Movements  in  the  Soulhicest  (Cincinnati, 
I&91).  written  in  reply  to  it.  Among  older  histories  are  Humphrey 
Marshall,  The  History  of  Kentucky  .  .  .  and  the  Present  State  0/  flu 
Country  {2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1812.  1824),  extremely  Federalistic  in 
tone;  Mann  Butler,  History  of  Kentucky  from  its  Exploration  and 
SetUtment  by  the  Whites  to  the  close  of  the  Southwestern  Campaign  qf 
z8lj  (Louisville.  1834;  2nd  cd.,  Cincinnati,  1836),  and  Lewis  Collins, 
The  History  of  Kentucky  (2  vols.,  revised  edition,  Covington,  Ky., 
1874),  a  valuable  store-house  of  facts,  the  basis  of  Shalcr's  work. 
B.U.\\'iSTf\M'sThe  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  lyoSiNcwYork, 2nd  t:d., 
1887)  is  an  excellent  monograph.  For  the  Civil  War  history  see 
••  Campaigns  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,"  in  the  7th  volume  of 
Papers  of  the  Military  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts  (Boston, 
1908) ;  "Thomas  Speed,  The  Union  Cause  in  Kentucky  (New  York, 
1907};  Basil  W.  Uuke,  History  of  Morgan's  Cavalry  (.Cincinnati,  l86;[), 
and  general  works  on  the  history  of  the  war.  Sec  also  Alvin  F.  Lewis, 
History  of  Higher  Education  in  Kentucky,  in  Circulars  of  Informa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education  (Washington,  1899),  and 
R.  G.  Thwaltes,  Daniel  Boone  (New  York,  1902).  There  is  much 
valuable  material  in  the  Register  (Frankfort,  1903  scq.)  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Slate  Historical  Soiiety,  and  especially  in  the  publications  of 
the  Filsun  Club  of  LuaioViiic.  Atnoii^  tiit.  Uiui  -r,.  K.  T.  Duir^it's 
John  Filson.  OufirstHistorianof  Kentucky  (1884) ; ThomasSpced.  The 
Wilderness  Road  {1886) ;  W.  H.  Perrin,  The  Pioneer  Press  of  Kentucky 
(I  &S8) ;  G.  W.  Ranck,  Boonesborouih :  lit  Foundini,  Pioneer  Struggles, 
~  periences,  Transyltania  Days  and  Revolutionary  Annals 
[The  Centenary  M  Kentucky  (1893),  containing  an  address, 
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01),  and  rA«  Centenary  ^ Kentucky  (Ites),  containing  an  address, 
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Progress  in  a  Hundred  Years,"  by  Reuben  T.  Dunrett. 

'  KENYA,  a  great  volcanic  mountain  in  Britbh  East  Africa, 
situated  just  south  of  the  equator  in  37*  so'  E.  It  is  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  of  Africa,  its  highest  peak  reaching  an  altitude 
of  17,007  ft.  (with  a  possible  error  of  30  ft.  either  way).  The 
central  core,  which  consists  of  several  steep  pyramids,  is  that  of 
a  very  denuded  old  volcano,  which  when  its  crater  was  complete 
may  have  reached  sooo  ft.  above  the  present  summit.  IJivas 
dip  in  all  directions  from  the  central  crystalline  core,  pointing 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  main  portion  of  the  mountain  repre- 
sents a  single  volcanic  mass.    From  the  central  peaks,  cf  which 


the  axis  nms  from  W.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  ridges  radiate  outwards, 
separated  by  broad  valleys,  ending  upwards  in  vast  drqua. 
The  most  important  ridges  centre  in  the  peak  Lenana  ( i6,joo  ft.) 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  central  group,  and  through  it  runs  the 
chief  water-parting  of  the  mountain,  in  a  generally  north  to  south 
direction.    Three  main  valleys,  known  lespectivdy  as  Hinde, 
Gorges  and  Hobley  valleys,  nm  down  from  this  to  the  cast,  and 
four— Mackinder,  Hausberg,  Teleki  and  Hfihnel— to  the  west. 
From  the  central  peaks  fifteen  glaciers,  all  lying  west  of  the  main 
divide,  descend  to  the  north  and  south,  the  two  largest  being  the 
Lewis  and  Gregory  glaciers,  each  about  i  m.  long,  which,  with 
the  smaller  Kolb  gUcier,  lie  immediately  west  of  the  main  divide. 
Most  of  the  glaciers  terminate  at  an  altitude  of  14,800-14,900  ft., 
but  the  small  Cfaar  gUcier,  drained  to  the  Hausberg  valley, 
reaches  to  14,4  so.    Gladation  was  formerly  mudi  more  extensive, 
old  moraines  being  observed  down  to  i2,o<»  fL     In  the  upper 
parts  of  the  valleys  a  number  of  lakes  occur,  occupying  boUows 
and  rock  basins  in  the  agglomerates  and  ashes,  fed  by  springs, 
and  feeding  many  of  the  streams  that  drain  the  mountain  slopes. 
The  largest  of  these  are  Lake  Hehnel,  lying  at  an  altitude  ol 
14,000  ft.,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  and 
measuring  600  by  400  yds.;  and  I,ake  Micbaelson  (13,700  ft.?)  in 
the  Gorges  Valley.    Madistancefrom  the  central  core  the  radiat- 
ing ridges  become  less  abrupt  and  descend  with  a  gentle  gradient, 
finally  passing  somewhat  abruptly,  at  a  height  of  some  7000  ft., 
into  the  level  plateau.    These  outer  slopes  are  clothed  wii  h  dense 
forest  and  jungle,  composed  chief  y  of  junipers  and  Podtcarfus, 
and  between  8000  and  9800  ft.  of  huge  bamboos.    The  forest 
zone  extends  to  about  10,500  ft.,  above  which  is  the  steeper  alpine 
zone,  in  which  pasturages  alternate  with  rocks  and  crags.    This 
extends  to  a  general  height  of  about  1 5,000  ft.,  but  in  damp, 
sheltered  valleys  the  pasturages  extend  some  distance  higber. 
The  onlytreesor  shrubs  in  this  zone  are  the  giant  SeiKCW  (ground- 
sel) and  Lobdia,  and  tiee-heatha,  the  Senecio  forming  groves  ia 
the  upper  valleys.    0/  the  faima  of  the  lower  slopes,  tracks  of 
elephant,  leot>ard  and  buffalo  have  been  seen,  between  11,500 
and  14,500  ft.    That  of  the  alpine  xone  includes  two  species  of 
dassy  (i'rixana),  a  coney  (Hyrax),  and  a  rat  (Olomys).    The  bird 
fauna  is  of  considerable  interest,  the  finest  spedes  of  the  uppv 
zone  being  an  eagle-owl,  met  with  at  14,000  ft.    At  ii,oao  ft- 
«as  foimd  a  brown  chat,  with  a  good  deal  of  wliite  in  Uie  tail. 
Both  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  higher  levels  present  close  a&ni- 
ties  with  those  of  Mount  Elgon,  of  other  mountains  of  East  Africa 
and  of  Cameroon  Moimtain.    'The  true  native  names  of  the  moun- 
tain are  said  to  be  Kilinyaga,  Doenyo  Ebor  (white  mountain) 
and  Doenyo  Egeri  (spotted  mountain).    It  was  first  seen,  from  a 
distance,  by  the  missionary  Ludwig  Krapf  in  1849;  approached 
from  the  vest  by  Joseph  Thomson  in  1SS3;  partially  ascended  by 
Count  S.  Teleki  (1889),  J.  W.  Gregory  (1893)  and  Ceotg  Ki^ 
(1896);  and  its  summit  reached  by  U.  J.  Mackinder  ia  1S99. 

See  J.  W.  Gregory,  The  Great  Rift-Valley  (London,  1 
Mackinder,  "  Journey  to  the  Summit  of  Mount  Kenya,* 
May  190a. 

KENYON,  UOYD  KEHYOK,  1ST  BuoN  (1732-1803),  lord 
chief-justice  of  England,  was  descended  by  his  father's  side  from 
an  old  Lancashire  family;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  small 
proprietor  in  Wales.  He  was  born  at  Gredington,  Flintshire, 
on  the  5th  of  October  1733.  Educated  at  Ruthin  grammar 
school,  he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year  artided  to  an  attorney  at 
Nantwich,  Cheshire.  In  1750  he  entered  at  LinctJn's  Iita, 
London,  and  in  1756  was  called  to  the  bar.  As  for  several  yean 
be  was  almost  unempbyed,  he  utilized  his  leisure  in  taking  notes 
of  the  cases  argued  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  which  he  after- 
wards published.  Through  answering  the  cases  of  his  friend 
John  Duiming,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  he  gradually  became 
known  to  the  attorneys,  after  which  his  success  was  so  rapid  that 
in  X780  be  was  made  king's  coimseL  He  showed  consi»ctious 
ability  in  the  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  at  the  trial  o< 
Lord  George  Gordon,  but  his  speech  was  so  tactless  that  the 
verdict  of  acquittal  was  really  due  to  the  brilliant  effort  of 
Erskine,  the  junior  counsel.  This  want  of  tact,  indeci],  oftea 
betrayed  Kenyon  into  striking  blunders;  as  an  advocate  be  ira^ 
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noicover,  deficient  in  abiDty  of  statement;  and  his  position  was 
achieved  chiefly  by  hard  work,  a  good  linowledge  of  law  and 
Kveral  Ivcky  friendships.  Through  the  influence  of  Lord 
Thurlow,  Kenyon  in  1780  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Hindoa,and  in  1782  be  was,  through  (he  same  friend- 
shipj  appointed  attorney-general  in  Lord  Buckingham's  adminis- 
tration, an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  under  Pitt.  In 
1784  he  received  the  mastenhip  of  the  rolls,  and  was  created  a 
baronet.  In i78ghewasappoiiitedlordchief justiceassuccessor 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  and  the  same  year  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Kenyon  of  Gredington.  As  he  had  made  many  enemies, 
hi]  elevation  was  by  no  means  popular  with  the  bar;  but  on  the 
bench,  in  spite  of  his  capricious  and  choleric  temper,  he  proved 
fcimself  not  only  an  able  lawyer,  but  a  judge  of  rare  and 
inflexible  impartlaCty.  He  died  at  Bath,  on  the  4th  of  April 
1801.  Kenyon  was  succeeded  as  and  baron  by  his  son  George 
(1776-1855),  whoK  great-grandson,  Lloyd  (b.  1864),  became  the 

4th  baron  in  r8(Sg.  "  ' 

See  Uje  by  Hon.  G.  T.  Kenyon,  1873.  , 
KEOKUK,  a  city  of  Lee  county,  Iowa,  U.S.A.,"on  the  Missis- 
rippi  river,  at  the  mo;fth  of  the  Des  Moines,  in  the  S.E.  comer  of 
the  state,  about  too  m.  above  St  Louis.  Pop.  (1900),  14,641; 
('905),  14,604,  including  rs34  forcign-bftm;  (tgie),  14,008. 
It  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Toledo,  Peoria 
ft  Western  railways.  There  b  a  bridge  (about  3200  ft.  long) 
across  the  Mississippi,  and  another  (about  izoo  ft.  long]  across 
the  Des  Moines,  The  city  has  a  public  library  and  St  Joseph 
and  Graham  hospitals,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Keokuk  Medical 
College  (t849).  There  is  a  national  cemetery  here.  Muchofthe 
city  is  built  on  blutfs  along  the  Mississippi.  Keokuk  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  Des  Moines  Rapids,  round  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  constructed  a  navigable  canal  (opened  1877)  about  9  m. 
long,  with  a  draft  at  extreme  low  water  of  5  ft.;  at  the  foot  a 
great  dam,  ij  m.  long  and  38  ft.  high,  has  been  constructed. 
Keokuk  has  various  manufactures;  its  factory  product  in  190J 
was  valued  at  t4,J2S,()r5,  38-6%  more  than  in  rgoo.  The  city 
was  named  after  Keokuk,  a  chief  of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  (1780- 
1848),  whose  name  meant  "  the  watchful "  or  "  he  who  moves 
alertly."  In  spite  of  Black  Hawk's  war  policy  in  1832  Keokuk 
was  passive  and  neutral,  and  with  a  portion  of  his  nation  re- 
mained peaceful  while  Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors  fought.  His 
grave,  surmounted  by  a  monument,  is  in  Rand  Park.  The  first 
hoiue  on  the  site  of  the  city  was  built  about  1820,  but  further 
settlement  did  not  begin  until  1836.  Keokuk  was  laid  out  as  a 
town  in  1837,  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1848,  and  in  1907  was  one 
of  five  cities  of  the  state  governed  by  a  special  charter, 

KBONJHAR,  a  tributary  state  of  India,  within  the  Orissa 
division  of  Bengal;  area,  3096  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  285,738; 
estimated  revenue,  £30,000,  The  state  is  an  offshoot  from 
Mayurbhan j.  Part  of  it  consists  of  tu^ed  hUls,  rising  to  more  • 
than  3000  ft.  above  sea-IeveL  The  residence  of  the  raja  is  at 
Keonjhar  (pop.  4532). 

I  KXONTHAL,  a  petty  hill  state  in  the  Punjab,  India,  with  an 
area  of  1:6  sq,  m.;  pop.  (1901),  22,499;  estimated  revenue, 
£4400.  The  chief,  a  Rajput,  received  the  title  of  raja  in  1857. 
After  the  Gurkha  War  in  t8is,  a  portion  of  Keonthal,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Gurkhas,  was  sold  to  the  maharaja  of 
Patiala,  the  remainder  being  restored  to  its  hereditary  chief. 
In  1823  the  district  of  Punar  was  added  to  the  Keonthal  state. 
The  raja  exercises  rights  of  lordship  over  the  petty  states  of 
Kothi,  Theog,  Madhan  and  Ratesh. 

KEFLEX,  JOHANN  (1571-1630),  German  astronomer,  was 
born  on  the  27th  of  December  I57t,  at  Weil,  in  the  duchy  of 
Wiirttemberg,  of  which  town  his  grandfather  was  butgomastcr. 
He  was  the  ddest  child  of  an  ill-assorted  union.  His  father, 
Henry  Kepler,  was  a  reckless  soldier  of  fortune;  his  mother, 
Catlierine  Guldenmann,  the  daughter  of  the  burgomaster  of 
Eltingen,  was  undisciplined  and  ill-educated.  Her  husband 
found  campaigning  in  Flanders  under  Alva  a  welcome  relief  from 
domestic  life;  and,  after  having  lost  all  he  possessed  by  a  forfeited 
security  and  tried  without  success  the  trade  of  tavem-keepmg  in 


the  village  of  Elmendii^^,  he  finaDy,  In  1 589,  deserted  his  family. 
The  misfortune  and  misconduct  of  his  parents  were  not  the  only 
troubles  of  Kepler's  childhood.  He  recovered  from  small-pox 
in  his  foarth  year  witb  crippled  hands  and  eyesight  permanently 
impaired;  and  a  constitution  enfeebled  by  premature  birth  had 
to  withstand  successive  shocks  of  severe  illness.  His  schooling 
began  at  Leonberg  in  1577 — the  year,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  of 
a  great  comet;  but  domestic  bankruptcy  occasioned  bis  trans- 
ference to  field-work,  in  which  he  was  exclusively  employed  foe 
Kveral  years.  Bodily  infirmity,  combined  with  mental  aptitude, 
were  eventually  considered  to  indicate  a  theological  vocation; 
he  was,  in  t5g4,  placed  at  the  seminary  of  Adelberg,  and  thence 
removed,  two  years  later,  to  that  of  Maulbronn.  A  brilliant 
examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  procured  him,  in  1588, 
admittance  on  the  foundation  to  the  university  of  Tubingen, 
where  he  laid  up  a  copious  store  of  classical  erudition ,  and  imbibed 
Copemican  principles  from  the  private  instructions  of  his  teacher 
and  life-long  friend,  Michael  Maestlin.  As  yet,  however,  he 
had  little  knowledge  of,  and  less  inclination  for,  astronomy; 
and  it  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  he  turned  aside  from  the 
more  promising  career  of  the  ministry  to  accept,  early  in  1594, 
the  vacant  chair  of  that  science  at  Gratz,  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  TObingen  professors  by  the  Lutheran  states  of  Styria. 

The  best  recognized  function  of  German  astronomers  in  that 
day  was  the  construction  of  prophesying  almanacs,  greedily 
bought  by  a  credulous  public.  Kepler  thus  found  that  the  fiist 
duties  required  of  him  were  of  an  astrological  nature,  and  set 
himself  with  characteristic  alacrity  to  master  the  rules  of  the  art 
as  laid  down  by  Ptolemy  and  Cardan.  He,  moreover,  sought  in 
the  events  of  his  own  life  a  verification  of  the  theory  of  planetary 
influences;  and  it  is  to  this  practice  that  we  owe  the  summary 
record  of  each  year's  occurrences  which,  continued  almost  to  his 
death,  aBords  for  his  biography  a  slight  but  sure  foundation. 
But  his  thoughts  were  already  working  in  a  higher  sphere.  He 
early  attaint^  to  the  settled  conviction  that  for  the  actual  dis- 
position of  the  solar  system  some  abstract  intelligible  reason 
must  exist,  and  this,  after  niuch  meditation,  he  believed  himself 
to  have  found  in  an  imaginary  relation  between  the  "  five  regular 
solids  "  and  the  number  and  distances  of  the  planets.  He  notes 
with  exultation  the  9th  of  July  1 595,  as  the  date  of  the  pseudo- 
discovery,  the  publication  of  which  in  Prodromus  Dissertalionam 
Cosmegraplaamim  sett  Mysltrium  Cosmograpkicum  (Ttlbingen, 
ts96)  procured  liim  much  fame,  and  a  friendly  correspondence 
with  the  two  most  eminent  astronomers  of  the  time,  lydio  Brahe 
and  Galileo. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Gratz,  Kepler  contracted  an  engage- 
ment with  Barbara  von  Mdhleck,  a  wealthy  Styrlan  heiress,  who, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  had  already  survived  one  husband 
and  been  divorced  from  another.  Before  her  relatives  could  be 
brought  to  countenance  his  pretensions,  Kepler  was  obliged  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  Wiirttemberg  to  obtain  documentary 
evidence  of  the  somewhat  obscure  nobility  of  his  family,  and  it 
was  thus  not  until  the  27th  of  April  1597  that  the  marriage  was 
celebrated.  In  the  following  year  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  on 
assuming  the  government  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  Issued  an 
edict  of  banishment  against  Protestant  preachcis  and  professors. 
Kepler  immediately  fled  to  the  Hungarian  frontier,  but,  by  the 
favour  of  the  Jesuits,  was  recalled  and  reinstated  in  his  post. 
The  gymnasium,  however,  was  deserted;  the  nobles  of  Styria 
began  to  murmur  at  subsidizing  a  teacher  without  pupils;  and  he 
found  it  prudent  to  look  elsewhere  for  employment.  His  refusal 
to  subscribe  unconditionallyto  the  rigid  formula  of  belief  adopted 
by  the  theologians  of  TObingen  permanently  closed  against  hint 
the  gates  of  his  alma  mater.  His  embarrassment  was  relieved 
however  by  an  offer  from  Tycho  Brahe  of  the  position  of  assistant 
in  his  observatory  near  Prague,  which,  after  a  preliminary  visit 
of  four  months,  he  accepted.  The  arrangement  was  made  just 
in  time;  for  in  August  1600  he  received  definitive  hotice  to  leave 
Gratz,  and,  having  leased  bis  wife's  property,  he  departed  with 
his  family  for  Prague. 

By  Tycho's  unexpected  death  (Oct.  »4, 1601)  a  btiBiant  career 
seemed  to  be  thrown  open  to  Kepler.    The  empeior  Rudolph  II. 
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immediately  appointed  him  to  succeed  hii  patron  aa  imperial 
mathematician,  although  at  a  reduced  salary  of  500  florins;  the 
invaluable  treasure  of  Tycho's  observations  was  placed  at  bis 
disposal;  and  the  laborious  but  congenial  task  was  entrusted  to 
him  of  completing  the  tables  to  which  Ihe  grateful  Dane  had 
already  afSxed  the  title  of  Rudolphmt.  The  first  works  executed 
by  him  at  Prague  were,  nevertheless,  a  homage  to  the  astrological 
proclivities  of  the  emperor.  In  Dt  fundatunlit  tulrolvgiae 
uriimittu  (Prague,  1602)  he  declared  his  purpose  of  preserving 
and  purifying  the  grain  of  truth  which  be  believed  the  science  to 
contain.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  "aspects"  and  "influences" 
fitted  excellently  with  his  mystical  conception  of  the  universe, 
and  enabled  him  to  discharge  with  a  semblance  of  sincerity  the 
most  lucrative  part  of  his  professional  duties.  Although  he 
strictly  limited  his  prophetic  pretensions  to  the  estimate  of 
tendencies  and  probabilities,  his  forecasts  were  none  the  less  in 
demand.  Shrewd  sense  and  considerable  knowledge  of  the  world 
came  to  the  aid  of  stellar  lore  in  the  preparation  of "  prognostics  " 
which,  not  unfrequently  hitting  oS  the  event,  earned  him  as  much 
credit  with  the  vulgar  as  his  cosmical  speculations  with  the 
learned.  He  drew  the  horoscopes  of  the  emperor  and  Wallenstein, 
as  well  as  of  a  host  of  lesser  magnates;  but,  though  keenly  alive 
to  the  unworthy  character  of  such  a  trade,  he  made  necessity 
his  excuse  for  a  compromise  with  superstition.  "  Nature,"  he 
wrote,  "  which  has  conferred  upon  every  animal  the  means  of 
subsistence,  has  given  astrology  as  an  adjunct  andally  to  astro- 
nomy." He  dedicated  to  the  emperor  in  1603  a  treatise  on  the 
"  great  conjunction  "  of  that  year  (Judicium  it  trigetu  igneo); 
and  he  published  his  observations  on  a  brilliant  star  which 
appeared  suddenly  (Sept.  30,  1604),  and  remained  visible  for 
seventeen  months,  in  De  sttUa  nan  in  pedt  Serpenlarii  (Prague, 
1606).  While  sharing  the  opinion  of  Tycho  as  to  the  origin  of 
such  bodies  by  condensation  of  nebulous  matter  from  the  Milky 
Way,  he  attached  a  mystical  signification  to  the  coincidence  in 
time  and  place  of  the  sidereal  apparition  with  a  triple  conjunction 
of  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

The  main  task  of  his  life  was  not  meanwhile  neglected.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  the  foundation  of  a  new  astronomy,  in 
which  physical  cause  should  replace  arbitrary  hypothesis.  A 
preliminary  study  of  optics  led  to  the  publication,  in  1604,  of  his 
Astrenomiae  pars  optica,  containing  important  discoveries  in  the 
theory  of  vision,  and  a  notable  approximation  towards  the  true 
law  of  refraction.  But  it  was  not  until  1609  that,  the  "  great 
Martian  labour  "  being  at  length  completed,  he  was  able,  in  his 
own  fi^rative  language,  to  lead  the  captive  planet  to  the  foot 
of  the  imperial  throne.  From  the  time  of  his  first  introduction 
to  Tycho  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  orbit 
of  Mara,  which,  on  account  of  its  relatively  large  eccentridty, 
had  always  been  especially  recalcitrant  to  theory,  and  the  results 
appeared  in  Astronomia  noea  curu}Xo7i}r^,  seu  Pkysica  coelatis 
tradila  commenlariis  de  motibus  stellae  Mortis  (Prague,  1609). 
In  this,  the  most  memorable  of  Kepler'*  multifarious  writings, 
two  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  modem  astronomy — the  laws  of 
elliptical  orbits  and  of  equal  areas — were  established  (see  AsTBO- 
nouy:  History);  important  truths  relating  to  gravity  were 
enunciated,  and  the  tides  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  lunar 
attraction;  while  an  attempt  to  explain  the  planetary  revolutions 
in  the  then  backward  condition  of  mechanical  knowledge  pro- 
duced a  theory  of  vortices  closely  resembling  that  afterwards 
adopted  by  Descartes.  Having  been  provided,  in  August  1610, 
by  Ernest,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  with  one  of  the  new  Galilean 
instruments,  Kepler  began,  with  unspeakable  delight,  to  observe 
the  wonders  revealed  by  it.  He  had  welcomed  with  a  Utile  essay 
called  Dissertatio  cum  Nuncio  Sidireo  Galileo's  first  announce- 
ment of  celestial  novelties;  he  now,  in  his  Dioptrice  (Augsburg. 
x6i  2 ),  expounded  the  theory  of  refraction  by  lenses,  and  suggested 
the  principle  of  the  "  astronomical  "  or  inverting  telescope. 
Indeed  the  work  may  besaid  to  have  foimdcd  the  branch  of  sdenoe 
to  which  it  gave  its  name. 

The  year  161 1  was  marked  by  Kepler  as  the  most  disastrous  of 
his  life.  The  death  by  small-pox  of  his  favourite  child  was  followed 
by  that  of  his  wife,  who,  long  a  prey  to  melancholy,  was  on  the 


jrd  of  J<^  aoried  oS  by  typlnis.'  Pablic  cabmitr  ttis  sdU 
to  private  bereavement.  On  the  33rd  of  May  t6ti  Matthias, 
brother  of  the  emperor,  assum^  the  Bohemian  crown  in  Prague, 
compelling  Rudolph  to  take  refuge  in  the  citadel,  where  be  died 
on  the  20th  of  January  following.  Kepler's  fidelity  in  remaining 
with  him  to  the  last  did  not  deprive  him  of  the  favour  of  bis 
successor.  Payments  of  arrears,  now  amounting  to  upwards  «f 
4000  florins,  was  not,  however,  in  the  desperate  condition  of  the 
imperial  finances,  to  be  hoped  for;  and  he  was  glad,  while 
retaining  his  position  as  court  astronomer,  to  accept  (in  i6rr) 
the  office  of  mathematician  to  the  states  of  Upper  Austria.  Hb 
residence  at  Linz  was  troubled  by  the  harsh  conduct  of  the  pastor 
Hitzlcr,  in  excluding  him  from  the  rites  of  his  chtircb  on  the 
ground  of  supposed  Calvinistic  leaniivgs — a  decision  confirmed, 
with  the  addition  of  an  insulting  reprimand,  on  his  appeal  to 
WUrttcmberg.  In  ;<6i3  he  appeared  with  the  emperor  Matthias 
before  the  diet  of  Ratislxm  as  the  advocate  of  the  introduction 
into  Germany  of  the  Gregorian  calciidar;  but  the  attempt  was 
for  the  time  frustrated  by  anti-papal  prejudice.  The  attention 
devoted  by  him  to  chronological  subjects  is  evidenced  by  the 
publication  about  this  period  of  several  essays  in  which  be 
sought  to  prove  that  the  birth  of  Christ  took  place  five  years 
earlier  than  the  commonly  accepted  date. 

Kepler's  second  courtship  forms  the  subject  of  a  highly  char- 
acteristic letter  addressed  by  him  to  Baron  Stralendorf ,  in  which 
he  reviews  the  qualifications  of  eleven  candidates  for  his  hand, 
and  explains  tlie  reasons  which  decided  his  choice  in  favour  c( 
a  portionless  orphan  girl  named  Susanna  Reullinger.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  at  Linz,  on  the  30th  of  October  r  6 13,  and 
seems  to  have  proved  a  happy  and  suitable  one.  The  abundant 
vintage  of  that  year  drew  his  attention  to  the  defective  methods 
in  use  for  estimating  the  cubical  contents  of  vessels,  and  his 
essay  on  the  subject  (Nova  Stereomtlrio  Doliorum,  Linz,  i6is) 
entitles  him  to  rank  among  those  who  prepared  the  discovery 
of  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  His  observations  on  the  three  comets 
of  1618  were  published  in  Dc  ConutiSf  contemporaneously  with 
Dt  Harmoniu  Uundi  (Augsburg,  1619),  of^which  the  first  linea- 
ments had  been  traced  twenty  years  previously  at  Cratx.  This 
extraordinary  production  is  memorable  as  having  announced 
the  discovery  of  the"  third  law  " — that  of  the  sesquiplicate  ratio 
between  the  planetary  periods  and  distances.  But  the  main 
purport  of  the  treatise  was  the  exposition  of  an  daborate  system 
of  celestial  harmonies  depending  on  the  various  and  varying 
velocities  of  the  several  planets,  of  which  the  sentient  soid 
animating  the  sun  was  the  solitary  auditor.  The  work  exhibiting 
this  fantastic  emulation  of  extravagance  with  genius  was  dedi- 
cated to  James  I.  of  England,  and  the  compliment  was  acknow- 
ledged with  an  invitation  to  that  island,  conveyed  throufb  Sir 
Henry  Wotton.  Notwithstanding  the  distracted  state  of  his 
own  country,  be  refused  to  abandon  it,  as  he  had  previously,  is 
161 7,  declined  the  post  of  successor  to  G.  A.  Magini  in  the  mathe- 
matical chair  of  Bologiuu  - 

The  insurmountable  difficulties  presented  by  the  lunar  theory 
forced  Kepler,  after  an  enormous  amount  of  fruitless  labour,  to 
abandon  hi$  design  of  comprehending  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
heavens  in  one  great  work  to  be  called  Hipparckus,  and  be  then 
threw  a  portion  of  his  materials  into  the  form  of  a  dialogoe 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  general  readers.  The  £pis,^wtt 
Astrotiomia€  Copemicanaic  (Linz  and  Frankfort,  x62ft-i62i),  a 
lucid  and  attractive  textbook  of  Copcmican  science, was  remark- 
able for  the  prominence  given  to  "  physical  astronomy,"  as  veil 
as  for  the  extension  to  the  Jovian  system  of  the  laws  mxniij 
discovered  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  planets.  The  first 
of  a  series  of  ephcmerides,  calculated  on  these  principles,  vu 
published  by  him  at  Linz  in  1617;  and  in  that  for  1620,  dedicated 
to  Baron  Napier,  he  for  the  first  time  employed  logarithms.  Tfaa 
important  invention  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  him,  and  its  theory 
formed  the  subject  of  a  treatise  entitled  Oulias  Laiarilkmm**, 
printed  in  2624,  but  circulated  In  manuscript  three  years  eaxlitc. 
which  largely  contributed  to  bring  the  new  method  into  genen.' 
use  in  Germany. 

His  studies  were  interrupted  by  family  trouble.    The  restis 
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dispo^tion  itnd  unbridled  tdngue  of  Cbtberine  Kepler,  his  mother, 
creatad  for  her  numerous  enemies  in  the  littte  town  of  Leonbcrs; 
white  her  unguarded  cODduct  exposed  her  to  a  species  of  calumny 
at  that  time  readily  circulated  and  bdieved.  As  early  as  iOis 
suspicions  of  sorcery  began  to  be  spread  against  her,  which  she, 
with  more  spirit  than  prudence,  met  with  an  acti6n  for  libel. 
Thesuit  was  purposely  protracted,  and  at  length,  in  i6zo,  the  un- 
happy woman,  then  in  her  seventy-fourth  year,  was  arrested  on 
a  formal  charge  of  witchcraft.  Kepler  immediately  hastened 
to  Wiirttemberg,  and  owing  to  his  indefatigable  exertions  she  was 
acquitted  after  having  suffered  thirteen  month's  imprisonment, 
and  endured  with  undaunted  courage  the  formidable  ordeal  of 
"  territion,"  or  examination  under  the  Imminent  threat  of  tort  ure. 
She  survived  her  release  only  a  few  months,  dying  on  the  13th  of 
April  163  a. 

Kepler's  whole  attention  wai  now  devoted  to  the  production 
of  the  new  ublea,     "  Germany,"  he  wrote,  "  does  not  long  for 
peace  more  anxiously  than  I  do  for  their  publication."    But 
financial  dMTiculties,  combined  with  civil  and  religious  convul- 
sions, long  delayed  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires.     From 
the  34th  of  June  to  the  agth  of  August  1626,  LInz  was  besieged, 
and  its  inhabitants  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits  by  bands  of  in- 
surgent  peasants.     The  pureuit  of  science  needed  a  more  tranquil 
shelter;  and  on  the  raising  of  the  blockade.  Kepler  obtained  per- 
mission to  transfer  his  types  to  Ulm,  where,  in  September  1627,  the 
Rudolpkiiu  Tables  were  at  length  given  to  the  world.     Although 
by  no  means  free  from  errors,  their  value  appears  from  the  fact 
that  they  ranked  for  a  century  as  the  best  aid  to  astronomy. 
Appended  were  tables  Of  Iogarit}ims  and  of  refraction,  together 
with  Tycho*s  catalogue  of  77  7  stars,  enlarged  by  Kepler  to  1005. 
Kepler's    claims    upon    the    insolvent    imperial     exchequer 
amounted  by  this  time  to  12,000  florins.     The  emperor  Ferdi- 
Dand  II.,  too  happy  to  transfer  the  burden,  countenanced  an 
arrangement  by  which  Kepler  entered  the  service  of  the  duke  of 
Friedland  (Walienstein),  who  assumed  the  full  responsibility  of 
the  debt.    In  July  1628  Kepler  accordingly  arrived  with  his  family 
at  Sagan  in  Silesia,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  priming  of  his 
cphcmerides  up  to  the  year  1636,  and  whence  he  issued,  in  i6}q, 
a  jVotice  to  Uu  Curious  in  Things  Celestial,  warning  astronomers  of 
approaching  transits.    That  of  Mercury  was  actually  seen  by 
Gasscndi  in  Paris  on  the  7th  of  November  1631  (being  the  first 
passage  of  a  planet  across  the  sun  ever  observed);  that  of  Venus, 
predicted  for  the  6tb  of  December  following,  was  invisible  in 
western  Europe.    Wallenstein's  promises  to  Kepler  were  but 
imperfectly  fulfilled,     in  lieu  of  the  sums  due,  he  offered  him  a 
professorship  at  Rostock,  which  Kepler  declined.    Anexpedition 
to  Ratisbon,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  representing  his  case 
to  the  diet,  terminaial  his  life.    Shaken  by  the  journey,  which 
he  had  performed  entirely  on  horseback,  he  was  attacked  with 
fever,  and  died  at  Ratisbon,  on  the  isth  of  November  (N.S.). 
1630,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.    An  inventory  of  his 
effects  showed  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable 
property  at  the  Lime  of  his  death.    By  his  first  wife  he  had  five, 
and  by  his  second  seven  children,  of  whom  only  two,  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  reached  maturity. 

The  character  of  Kepler's  genius  is  especially  difficult  to  estimate. 
His  tendency  towards  mysiical  speculation  formed  a  not  leas  funda- 
mental quality  of  his  mind  than  its  strong  grasp  of  positive  scientific 
truth.  Without  assigning  to  each  element  iis  due  value,  no  sound 
comprehension  of  his  modes  of  thought  can  he  attained.  His  idea 
of  the  universe  was  essentially  Pythagorean  and  Platonic.  He 
started  with  the  conviction  that  the  arrangement  of  its  parts  must 
correspond  with  certain  abstract  conceptions  of  the  beautiful  and 
harmonious.  His  Jmaginaiion,  thus  kindled,  animated  him  to  those 
severe  labours  of  which  his  great  discoveries  were  the  fruit.  His 
demonst  ration  that  the  planes  o(  all  the  planetary  orbits  pais  through 
the  centre  of  the  sun,  coupled  with  his  clear  recognition  of  the  sun  as 
the  moving  power  of  the  system,  entitles  him  to  rank  as  the  founder 
of  physicafastronomy.  But  the  fantastic  relations  imagined  by  him 
of  planetary  movements  and  distances  to  musical  intervals  and 
gconDetrkal  constructions  seemed  to  himself  discoveries  no  less 
admirable  than  the  achievements  which  have  secured  his  lastins 
fame.  Outside  the  boundaries  of  the  solar  system,  the  metaphysical 
tide  of  his  genius,  no  longer  held  in  check  by  experience,  fully 
asaerted  itielf.  The  Keplerian  like  the  Pythagorean  cosmos  was 
thrccfoU.  cooiisdng  of  the  centre,  or  Hin*  the  •urface,  rcprasented  by 


the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  intermediate  space,  filled  with 
ethereal  matter.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  the 
Stan;  .1^  no  mnny  suns.  He  quotes  indmJ  the  opinion  of  Giordano 
Bruno  to  I  hat  cllcct,  but  with  disscQt.  Among  his  happy  conjectures 
may  L>c  inentionixi  that  of  the  sun's  axial  rotation,  postulated  by 
him  as  the  physical  cause  of  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  and  soon 
aftor  confirnu<i  t»y  the  discovery  of  sun-spots;  the  suggestion  of  a 
pel ;  '!  tl  V. in  It  ion  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic;  and  theexpUna- 
tioM  I  a  -oIiramosphericeKectof  theradianceobscr^xi  10  surround 
thi-  tnt.tlly  (rli(.-:d  sun. 

It  is  impossil-i.r  to  consider  without  surfn-ise  the  colossal  amount 
of  work  accoini  ished  by  Kepler  under  numerous  disadvantages. 
But  his  iron  inni  stry  counted  no  obstacles,  and  secured  for  him  the 
highest  triumph  of  genius,  that  of  having  given  to  mankind  the 
bctt  that  was  in  him.  In  private  character  he  was  amiable  and 
■ffcrtionatc;  his  generosity  in  recognizing  the  merits  c^  others 
secured  him  against  the  worst  shafts  of  envy;  and  a  life  marked  by 
numerous  disquietudes  was  cheered  and  ennobled  by  Bcniiments  of 
sincere  piety. 

Kepler's  extensive  literary  remains,  purchased  bv  the  empress 
Catherine  II.  in  173a  from  some  Frankfort  merchants,  and  long 
inaccessibly  deposited  in  the  observatory  of  Pulkowa,  u-erc  fully 
brought  to  light,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Dr  Ch.  Frisch,  in 
the  nrst  complete  edition  of  his  works.  This  important  publication 
{Joannis  Ke^eri  opera  omnia,  Frankfort,  1858-1871,  8  vols.  8vo) 
contains,  besides  the  works  already  enumerated  and  several  minor 
treatises,  a  posthumous  Kientific  satire  entitled  Jok.  Kepfderi 
Somnium  (first  printed  in  1634)  and  a  v^tst  mass  of  his  corr^ 
spondence.  Acarcful  biography  is  appended,  founded  mainly  on  his 
private  notes  and  other  authentic  documents.  His  correspondence 
with  Herwart  von  Hohenburg,  uneanhed  by  C.  AnschUtzat  Munich, 
was  printed  at  Prague  in  1886. 

Authorities— C.  C.  Reuxhle,  Kepler  und die  A stronomie  (Frank- 
fort. 1871);  Karl  Goebel,  Dber  KepUrs  astronomiicke  Anschauungen 
fHalle,  1871):  E.  F.  Apelt,  Johann  Keplen  astronomische  Wcllansickt 
(Leiprtg,  1849];  j.  L.  C.  Brcitschwert,  Jokann  Kef>lers  Leben  und 
Wirken  (Stuttgart.  1831);  W.  FOrster,  Jokanm  Kepler  und  die  Har- 
monie  der  Spkaren  (Berlin,  1S63):  R.  Wolf.  Ctichickle  der  Astronomie 
(Munich.  1877);  J.  von  Hasncr,  Tycko  Brake  und  J.  Kepler  m  Prog 
(1872):  H.  Brocard,  Essni  sur  la  Afitiorotope  de  Kepler  (Grenoble, 
1879.  1881);  Siegmund  CUnther,  Jokannet  Kepler  und  der  tetiurtsck' 
kosmische  Magneiismus  (Wien,  1888);  N.  Herz,  Kepiers  Aitroiogit 
(1895):  Ludwig  Gunther,  Kcplcrs  Traum  vom  Mond  (i8q8:  an  anno- 
tated translation  of  the  Somnium);  A.  Mullcr,  Johann  Keppler,  der 
Geutztfiber  der  neueren  Astronomie  (1003);  AUtemeine  Deutsche 
Biopapkit,  Bd.  XV.  (1882).  (A.  M.  C.) 

KEPPEL.  AUGUSTUS  KEPPEL,  Viscount  (1725-1786), 
British  admiral,  second  son  of  the  second  earl  of  Albemarle, 
was  born  on  the  75th  of  April  1775.  He  went  to  sea  at  the  age 
of  ten,"and  had  already  five  years  of  service  to  his  credit  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  *'  Centurion,"  and  was  sent  with  Anson 
round  the  world  In  1740.  He  had  a  narrow  escap>e  of  being 
killed  in  the  capture  of  Paita  (Nov.  13,  1741),  and  was  named 
acting  lieutenant  in  1747.  In  1744  he  was  promoted  to  be  com- 
mander and  post  captain.  Until  the  peace  of  174S  he  was 
actively  employed.  In  1747  he  ran  his  ship  the  *'  Maidstone  "' 
(so)  ashore  near  Belleisle  while  chasing  a  French  vessel,  but 
was  honourably  acquitted  by  a  court  martial,  and  reappointed 
to  another  command.  After  peace  had  been  signed  he  was  sent 
into  the  Mediterranean  to  persuade  thedey  of  Algiers  to  restrain 
the  piratical  operations  of  his  subjects.  The  dey  is  said  to  have 
complained  that  the  king  of  England  should  have  sent  a  beard- 
less boy  to  treat  with  him,  and  to  have  been  told  that  if  the  beard 
was  the  necessary  qualificaiion  for  an  ambassador  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  a*nd  a  "  Billy  goat."  After  trying  the  effect 
of  bullying  without  success,  the  dey  made  a  treaty,  and  Keppel 
returned  in  1751.  fiuringthc  Seven  Years' War  he  saw  constant 
service.  He  was  in  North  America  in  1755,  on  the  coast  of 
France  in  1756,  was  detached  on  a  cruise  to  reduce  the  French 
settlements  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  1758,  and  his  ship  the 
"  Torbay  "  (74)  was  the  first  to  get  into  action  in  the  battle  of 
Quiberan  In  1750.  In  1757  he  had  formed  part  of  the  court 
nmtrtial  which  had  condemned  Admiral  Byng,  and  had  been  active 
among  those  who  had  endeavoured  to  secure  a  pardon  for  him; 
btti  neither  he  nor  those  who  had  acted  with  him  could  produce 
any  seriotis  reason  why  the  sentence  should  not  be  carried  out. 
When  Spain  joined  France  in  1762  he  was  sent  as  second  m 
command  with  Sir  George  Pocock  in  the  expedition  which  took 
Havannah.  His  health  suffered  from  the  fever  which  carried 
off  aa  immense  proportion  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  the 
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'lti,oixrot  prize  money  which  he  received  freed  him  from  the 
unpleasant  position  of  younger  son  of  a  family  ruined  by  the 
extravagance  of  his  father.  He  became  rear-adminl  in  October 
176J,  wasone  of  the  Admiralty  Board  from  July  1765  to  Novem- 
ber 1766,  and  was  promoted  vice-admiral  on  the  a4th  of  October 
1770..  When  the  Falkland  Island  dispute  occurred  in  i77ohewas 
to  have  commanded  the  fleet  to  be  sent  against  Spain,  but  a 
settlement  was  reached,  and  he  had  no  occasion  to  hoist  his  flag. 
The  most  important  and  the  most  debated  period  of  his  life 
belongs  to  the  opening  years  of  the  war  of  American  Indepen- 
dence. Kcppel  was  by  family  connexion  and  penonal  preference 
a  strong  supporter  of  the  Whig  connexion,  led  by  the  Marquess  of 
Rockingham  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  He  shared  in  all  the 
passions  of  his  party,  then  excluded  from  power  by  the  resolute 
will  of  George  UI.  As  a  member  of  Parliament,  in  which  he  had 
a  scat  for  Windsor  from  1761  till  1780,  and  then  for  Surrey,  he 
was  a  steady  partisan,  and  was  Id  constant  hostility  with  the 
"  Kiqg's  Friends."  In  common  with  them  he  was  prepared  to 
believe  that  the.  king's  ministers,  and  in  particular  Lord  Sand- 
wich, then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  were  capable  of  any 
villany.  When  therefore  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Western  Sqnadron,  the  main  fleet  prepared  against  France 
in  1778,  he  went  to  sot  predisposed  to  think  that  the  First  Lord 
would  be  glad  to  cause  him  to  be  defeated.  It  was  a  further 
misfortune  that  when  Keppel  hoisted  his  flag  one  of  his  subordi- 
nate admirals  should  have  been  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  (i7>3-i796), 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, and  in  Keppcl's  opinion,  which  was  generally  shared, 
jointly  responsible  with  his  colleagues  for  the  bad  state  of  the 
navy.  When,  therefore,  the  battle  which  Keppel  fought  with 
the  French  on  the  97th  of  July  1778  ended  in  a  highly  unsatis- 
factory manner,  owing  mainly  to  his  own  unintclUgent  manage- 
ment, but  partly  through  the  failure  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  obey 
orders,  he  became  convinced  that  he  had  been  deliberately 
betrayed.  Though  he  praised  Sir  Hugh  in  his  public  despatch 
he  attacked  him  in  private,  and  the  Whig  press,  with  the 
unquestionable  aid  of  Keppel's  friends,  bepM  a  campaign  of 
calumny  to  which  the  ministerial  papcra  answered  in  the  same 
style,  each  side  accusing  the  other  of  deliberate  treason<  The  re- 
sult was  a  scandalous  series  of  scenes  in  parliament  and  of  courts 
martiaL  Keppel  was  first  tried  and  acquitted  in  1779,  and  then 
Palliser  was  also  tried  and  acquitted.  Keppel  was  ordered  to 
strike  his  flag  in  March  1779.  Until  the  fall  of  Lord  North's 
ministry  he  acted  as  an  opposition  member  of  parliament.  When 
it  fell  in  1782  be  became  First  Lord,  and  was  created  Viscount 
Keppel  and  Baron  Eldcn.  His  career  in  oiiice  was  not  dis- 
tinguished, and  he  broke  with  his  old  political  associates  by 
resigning  as  a  protest  against  the  Peace  of  Paris.  He  finally 
discredited  himself  by  joining  the  Coalition  ministry  formed  by 
North  and  Fox,  and  with  its  fall  disappeared  from  public  life. 
He  died  unmarried  on  the  2nd  of  October  1786.  Burke,  who 
regarded  him  with  great  affection,  said  that  he  had  "  something 
high  "  in  his  nature,  and  that  it  was  "  a  wild  stock  of  pride  on 
which  the  tcnderest  of  all  hearts  had  grafted  the  milder  virtues." 
His  popularity  disappeared  entirely  in  his  later  yeara.  His 
portrait  was  six  times  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The 
copy  which  belonged  originally  to  Burke  is  now  in  the  National 
Gallery. 

There  is  a  full  Lift  of  Ktppd  (1843),  by  hit  giand-nephew,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Keppel.  <D.  H.) 

KSFPEL,  SIR  HEHRY  (1809-1904),  British  admiral,  son  of 
the  4th  earl  of  Albemarle  and  of  his  wife  Elisabeth,  daughter 
of  Lord  de  CliDord,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  June  1809,  and 
entered  the  navy  from  the  old  naval  academy  of  Portsmouth  in 
iSis.  His  family  connexions  secured  him  rapid  promotion, 
at  a  time  when  the  rise  of  less  fortunate  officers  was  very  slow. 
He  became  lieutenant  in  1829  and  commander  in  i8jj.  His 
first  command  in  the  "  Childers  "  brig  (t6)  was  largely  passed  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  which  was  then  in  the  midst  of  the  convulsions 
of  the  Carlist  war.  Captain  Keppel  had  already  made  himself 
known  as  »  good  seaman.  He  was  engaged  with  the  squadron 
Mationed  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  to  auppcca  the  slaTC  tnde. 


In  t8j7  he  was  promoted  pott  captain,  and  tppomted  in  1841 
to  the  "  Dido  "  for  service  in  China  and  a^iinst  the  Malay 
pirates,  a  service  which  he  repeated  in  1847,  when  in  omimandof 
H.M  .8. "  Maeander."  The  story  of  his  two  commands  was  told 
by  himself  in  two  publicaUons,  The  Expedition  to  Bvnuc  tj 
H.US.  "  Didt "  for  the  Sufprtaitn  of  Piiacj  (1846),  and  m 
A  Visit  to  llu  Indian  Arckipdaso  in  HJiS. "  Maeandtr  "  (1833). 
The  substance  of  these  books  was  afterwards  incorporated  into 
his  autobiography,  which  was  published  in  1S99  under  the  title 
A  Sailor's  Lift  undtrfonr  Sotertigns.  In  i8sj  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  "  St  Jean  d'Acre  "  of  lot  guns  for  service 
in  the  Crimean  War.  But  he  had  no  opportunity  to  distinguish 
himself  at  sea  in  that  struggle.  As  commander  of  the  naval 
brigade  landed  to  co-operate  in  the  siege  of  Sevastopol,  he  was 
more  fortunate,  and  he  had  an  honourable  share  in  the  latter 
daysofthesiegeandteduoionof  ihefortresa.  After  the  Crimean 
War  he  was  again  sent  out  to  China,  this  time  in  command  of  the 
"  Raleigh,"  as  commodore  to  serve  under  Sir  M.  Seymour.  Jhe 
"  Raleigh  "  was  lost  on  an  uncharted  rock  near  Hong-Kong, 
but  three  small  vessels  were  named  to  act  as  her  tenders,  and 
Commodore  Keppel  commanded  in  them,  and  with  the  crew 
of  the  "  Raleigh,"  in  the  action  with  the  Chinese  at  Fatshan 
Creek  CJune  i,  1857)-  He  was  honourably  acquitted  for  the  los 
of  the  "  Raleigh,"  and  was  named  to  the  command  of  the 
"  Alligator,"  which  he  held  till  his  promotion  to  rear-admiral 
For  hit  share  in  the  action  at  Fatshan  Creek  he  was  made  K.C.B. 
The  prevalence  of  peace  gave  Sir  Henry  Keppel  no  further 
chance  of  active  service,  but  he  held  successive  commands  tiS 
his  retirement  from  the  active  list  in  1879,  two  years  after  be 
attained  the  tank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  95  on  the  17th  of  January  1904. 

KBR.  iOHH  (1673-1726),  Scottish  spy,  was  bom  (n  AynUte 
on  the  8th  of  August  1673.    His  true  name  was  Ciawfurd,  his 
father  being  Alexander  Crawfurd  of  Crawfurdland;  but  having 
married  Anna,  younger  daughter  of  Robert  Ker,  of  Kersland, 
Ayrshire,  whose  only  son  Daniel  Ker  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Steinkirk  in  1692,  he  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Ker  ia 
1697,  after  buying  the  family  estates  from  his  wife's  elder  sister. 
Having  become  a  leader  among  the  extreme  Covenanters,  he 
made  use  of  his  inBuence  to  relieve  his  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, selling  his  support  at  one  time  to  the  Jacobites,  at  anotha 
to  the  government,  and  whenever  possible  to  both  puiies  at  the 
same  time.    He  held  a  licence  from  the  govetnment  in  1707 
permitting  him  to  associate  with  those  whose  disloyalty  was 
known  or  suspected,  proving  that  he  was  at  that  date  the 
Bovemment's  paid  spy;  and  in  his  Mtmoirs  Ker  asserts  that 
he  had  a  number  of  other  spies  and  agents  working  under  his 
orders  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    He  cnteRd  into  cocrt- 
spondence  with  Catholic  priests  and  Jacobite  ooDspiratcn, 
whose  schemes,  so  far  as  he  could  make  himself  cognisant  oi 
them,  he  betrayed  to  the  government.    But  he  was  known  i« 
be  a  man  of  the  worst  character,  and  it  is  improbable  that  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  people  of  any  importance. 
The  duchess  of  Gordon  was  for  a  time,  it  is  true,  one  o(  hit 
correspondents,  but  in  1707  she  had  discovered  him  to  be 
"  a  knave."    He  went  to  London  in  1709,  where  be  seems  to 
have  extracted  considerable  sums  of  money  from  politidars 
of  both  parties  by  promising  or  threatening,  as  the  case  might 
be,  to  expose  Godolphin's  relations  with  the  Jacobitea.    Ir 
■  713,  if  his  own  story  is  to  be  believed,  business  of  a  sen- 
diplomatic  nature  took  Ker  to  Vienna,  where,  although  he 
failed  In' the  principal  object  of  his  errand,  the  emperor  maiir 
him  a  present  of  his  portrait  set  in  jewels.    Ker  also  occupiri 
his  time  in  Vienna,  he  says,  by  gathering  iaformatioo  which  >< 
forwarded  to  the  electress  Sophia;  and  in  the  following  yri' 
on  his  way  home  he  stopped  at  Hanover  to  give  some  ad\':. 
to  the  future  king  of  England  as  to  the  best  way  to  govern  1.': 
English.    Although  in  his  own  opinion  Ker  materially  assist*^ 
in  pUcing  George  I.  on  the  English  throne,  bis  services  wcR 
unrewarded,  owing,  he  would  have  us  beh'eve,  to  the  inc.:- 
ruptibility   of   his   character.     Similar    ingratitude     was    tV 
rcoompente  for  his  revelationsof  the  Jacobite  iateatioas  ia  171; 
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and  as  he  was  no  more  successful  in  making  money  oat  of  tlie 
East  India  Company,  nor  in  certain  commercial  schemes  which 
engaged  his  ingenuity  during  the  next  few  years,  he  died  in  a 
debtors'  prison,  on  the  8th  of  July  1726.  While  in  the  King's 
Bench  he  sold  to  Edmund  Curll  the  bookseller,  a  fellow-prisoner, 
who  was  serving  a  sentence, of  five  months  for  publishing  obscene 
books,  the  manuscript  of  (or  possibly  only  the  materials  on 
which  were  based)  the  liemoits  of  John  Ka  of  Kerslond,  which 
Curll  published  in  1726  in  three  parts,  the  last  of  which  appeared 
after  Ker's  death.  For  issuing  the  first  part  of  the  liemoin, 
which  purported  to  make  disclosures  damaging  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  which  Curll  in  self-justification  described  as  "  vindi- 
cating the  memory  of  Queen  Anne,"  the  publisher  was  sentenced 
to  the  pillory  at  Charing  Cross;  and  he  added  to  the  third  part 
of  the  Memoirs  the  indictment  on  which  he  had  been  convicted. 
See  the  above-mentioned  iiemairs  (London,  I73&-17?7),  and  in 
particular  the  "  preface  "  to  part  i. ;  George  Locknart,  The  Lockhart 
Papers  (3  vols.,  London,  1817};  Nathaniel  Hooke,  Correspondence, 
edited  by  W.  D.  Macray  (Roxburghe  Club,  2  voU.,  London,  1870), 
in  which  Ker  is  referred  to  under  several  pseudonyms,  such  as 
"  Wicks,"  "  Trustic,"  "  The  Cameroniaa  Mealmooger,"  &c. 

KERAK,  a  town  in  eastern  Palestine,  ro  m.  E.  of  the  southern 
angle  of  the  Lisan  promontory  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  top  oPa 
rocky  hill  about  jooo  ft.  above  sea-IeveL  It  stands  on  a  platform 
fonning  an  irregular  triangle  with  sides  about  3000  ft.  in  length, 
and  separated  by  deep  ravines  from  the  ranges  around  on  all 
sides  but  one.  The  poptilation  is  estimated  at  6000  Moslems 
and  1800  Orthodox  Greek  Christians.  Kerak  is  identified  with 
the  Moabite  town  of  Kir-Hateseth  (destroyed  by  the  Hebrew- 
Edomite  coalition,  3  Kings  iii.  35),  and  denounced  by  Isaiah 
under  the  name  Kir  of  Moab  (xv.  i),  Kir-Haiescth  (ivi.  7) 
or  Kir-Hcres  (xvi.  ii):  Jeremiah  also  refers  to  it  by  the 
last  name  (xxxix.  31,  36).  The  modem  name,  in  the  form 
Hkpe^,  appears  in  a  Maoc.  xii.  17.  Later,  Kerak  was  the 
scat  of  the  archbishop  of  Petra.  The  Latin  kings  of  Jerusalem, 
recognizing  its  importance  as  the  key  of  the  £.  Jordan 
legion,  fortified  it  in  1143:  from  1183  it  was  attacked 
desperately  by  Saladin,  to  whom  at  last  it  yielded  in  1188. 
The  Arabian  Ayyubite  princes  fortified  the  town,  as  did  the 
Egyptian  Mameluke  sultans.  The  fortifications  were  repaired 
by  Bibars  in  the  13th  century.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
Turkish  occupation  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  it  enjoyed  a  semi- 
independence,  but  in  i8g3  a  Turkish  governor  with  a  strong 
garrison  was  established  there,  which  has  greatly  contributed 
to  secure  the  safety  of  travellers  and  the  general  qtuet  of  the 
district.  The  town  is  an  irregular  congeries  of  fiat  mud-roofed 
houses.  In  the  Christian  quarter  is  the  church  of  St  George; 
the  mosque  also  is  a  building  of  Christian  origin.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  five  towers;  entrance  now  is  obtained 
through  breaches  in  the  wall,  but  formerly  it  was  accessible 
«nly  by  means  of  tunnels  cut  in  the  rocky  substratum.  The 
castle,  now  used  as  the  headquarters  of  the  garrison  and  closed 
to  visilois,  is  a  remarkably  fine  example  of  a  crusaders'  fortress. 

(R.  A.  S  M.) 
KERALA,  or  Crera,  the  name  of  one  of  the  three'  ancient 
Dravidian  kingdoms  of  the  Tamil  country  of  southern  India, 
the  other  two  being  the  Chola  and  the  Pandya.  Its  original 
territory  comprised  the  country  now  contained  in  the  Malabar 
district,  with  Travancore  and  Cochin,  and  later  the  country 
included  in  the  Coimbatore  district  and  a  part  of  Salem.  The 
boundaries,  however,  naturally  varied  much  from  time  to 
time.  The  earliest  references  to  this  kingdom  appear  in  the 
edicts  of  Asoka,  where  it  is  called  Kcralaputra  (».e.  son  of  Kerala), 
a  name  which  in  a  slightly  corrupt  form  is  known  to  Pliny  and 
the  author  of  the  Feriflus,  There  is  evidence  of  a  lively  trade 
ciarried  on  by  sea  with  the  Roman  empire  in  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  but  of  the  political  history  of  the  Kerala 
kingdom  nothing  is  known  beyond  a  list  of  rajas  compiled  from 
inscriptions,  until  in  the  loth  century  the  struggle  began  with 
the  Cholas,  by  whom  it  was  conquered  and  held  till  their  over- 
throw by  the  Mahommedans  in.  r3io.  These  in  their  turn  were 
driven  out  by  a  Hindu  confederation  beaded  by  the  chiefs  of 
Vijayanagar,  and  Kerala  was  absorbed  in  the  Vijayaiugar  empire 
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UDtil  its  destruction  by  the  Mahommedans  inijts.  ^i*  about 
80  years  it  seems  to  have  preserved  a  precarious  independence 
under  the  naiks  of  Madura,  but  in  r64o  was  conquered  by  the 
Adil  Shah  dynasty  of  Bijapur  and  in  1653  seiaed  by  the  king  at 
Mysore. 

See  V.  A.  Smith,  BarlyBisL  of  India,  chap.  xvi.  (and  ed.,  Oxford, 
1908). 

KERASUND  (anc.  Chocnda,  Pkamacia,  Cerasui),  a  town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Trebixond  vilayet,  and  the 
port — an  exposed  roadstead — of  Kara-Hissar  S^ki,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  carriage  road.  Pop.  just  under  ro,ooo, 
Moslems  being  in  a  slight  minority.  The  town  is  situated  on  a 
rocky  promontory,  crowned  by  a  Byxantine  fortress,  and  has  a 
growing  trade.  It  exports  filberts  (for  which  product  it  is  the 
centre),  walnuts,  hides  and  timber.  Cerasus  was  the  place  ffOm 
which  the  wild  cherry  was  introduced  into  Italy  by  LucuUus  and 
so  to  Europe  (hence  Fr.  cerise,  "  cherry  "). 

KtoATRY,  ADOUSTB  HILARION.  CouTE  OE  (i7«9-i8s9], 
French  writer  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Rennes  on  the  a8th  of 
December  1769.  Coming  to  Paris  in  1790,  he  associated  himself 
with  Beraardin  dc  St  Pierre.  After  being  twice  imprisoned 
during  the  Tenor  he  retired  to  Brittany,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literature  till  2S14.  In  rSr8  he  returned  to  Paris  as 
deputy  for  Finislere,  and  sat  in  the  Chamber  till  1834,  becoming 
one  of  the  recognized  liberal  leaders.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1837,  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  July 
monarchy,  was  appointed  a  councillor  of  state  (1830),  and  in 
1837  was  made  a  peer  of  France.  After  the  cou^  d'tiat  of  185Z 
he  retired  from  public  life.  Among  his  publications  were 
Conies  et  Idyltts  (1791);  Lysus  el  Cyiippt,  a  poem  (i8ot); 
Inductions  morales  el  fikysiologi^ues  (1817);  Documents  pour 
senir  i  fUiloire  de  France  (1820];  Du  Beau  dons  ks  arts 
d'imilotion  (1833);  Le  Dernier  des  Bcaumanoir  (1834).  Hia 
last  work,  Clarisse  (1854),  a  novel,  was  written  when  he  wa* 
eighty-five.   He  died  at  Port-Marly  on  the  7th  of  November  1859I 

His  son,  comte  Emile  de  K6ratry  (1833-  ),  became  deputy 
for  Fioistlre  in  1869,  and  strongly  supported  the  war  with 
Germany  in  1870.  He  was  in  Paris  during  part  of  the  siege, 
but  escaped  in  a  balloon,  and  joined  Gambetta.  In  187 1  Thiers 
appointed  him  to  the  prefecture,  first  of  the  Haute-Garoime, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Bouchcs-du-Rh6ne,  but  he  resigned 
in  the  following  year.  He  is  the  author  of  La  Conlre-gulriUa 
franiaise  au  ift-xique  (z868);  V^ItixUian  et  la  chute  de  Vempereur 
ilazimilien  (18&7);  Le  Qualre-sepUmbre  et  le  gouvernement  de  la 
dfjcnse  nationale  (1873);  Mourad  V.  (1878),  and  some  volumes 
of  memories. 

KERBELA,  or  Meshed-Qosain,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
the  capital  of  a  sanjak  of  the  Bagdad  vilayet,  situated  on  the 
extreme  western  edge  of  the  alluvial  river  plain,  about  60  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Bagdad  and  20  m.  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  from  which 
a  canal  extends  almost  to  the  town.  The  surrounding  territory 
is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  especially  in  fruit  gardens  and  palm- 
groves.  The  newer  parts  of  the  city  are  built  with  broad  streets 
and  sidewalks,  presenting  an  almost  European  appearance- 
The  itmer  town,  sunbunded  by  a  dilapidated  brick  wall,  at  the 
gates  of  which  octroi  duties  are  still  levied,  is  a  dirty  Oriental 
city,  with  the  usual  narrow  streets.  Kcrbela  owes  its  existence 
to  the  fact  that  Hosain,  a  son  of  'Ali,  the  fourth  caliph,  was  slain 
here  by  the  soldiers  of  Yazid,  the  rival  aspirant  to  the  caUphate, 
on  the  roth  of  October  A.D.  680  (see  Caliphate,  sec.  B,  5  a).  The 
most  important  feature  of  the  town  is  the  great  shxine  of  Hosain, 
conuining  the  tomb  of  the  martyr,  with  its  golden  dome  and 
triple  minarets,  two  of  which  are  gilded.  Kerbcla  is  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  of  the  Shi'ite  Moslems,  and  is  only  less  sacred  to 
them  than  Meshed  'Ah'  and  Mecca.  Some  300,000  pilgrims  from 
the  Shi'ite  portions  of  Islam  are  said  to  journey  annually  to 
Kerbcla,  many  of  them  carrying  the  Ijpnes  of  xheir  rcktives  to 
be  buried  in  its  sacred  soil,  or  bringing  their  sick  and  aged  to 
die  there  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  The  mullahs,  who  fix  the 
burial  fees,  derive  an  enormous  revenue  from  the  faithful. 
Formerly  Kerbela  was  a  self-governing  hierarchy  and  constituted 
an  inviolable  sanctuary  for  criminals;  faiut  in  1843  the  Turkish 
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govemmant  uadertook  to  deprive  the  (jty  of  some  of  these 
Ubertics  and  to  enforce  conscription.  The  Keibelese  resisted, 
and  Kerbela  was.bambarded  (hence  the  ruined  condition  of  the 
old  walls)  and  reduced  with  gnat  slaughter.  Since  then  it  has 
formed  an  inte^al  part  of  the  Turkish  administration  of  Irak. 
The  enormous  influx  of  pilgrims  paturally  creates  ^  brisk  trade 
in  Kerbela  and  the  towns  along  the  route  from  Persia  to  that 
place  and  beyond  to  Nejef.  The  population  of  Kerbela,  neces- 
sarily fluctuating,  is  estimated  at  something  over  60,000,  of 
whom  the  piindpal  part  are  Shi'ites,  chiefly  Persians,  with  a 
goodly  mixture  of  British  Indians.  No  Jews  or  Christians  arc 
allowed  to  reside  there. 
See  Chodzkot  TUttn  p€rsan  (Paris,  1878);  J.  P.  Peters,  Nippur 

(1897).  o.p.p4 

KERCH,  or  Kertch,  a  seaport  of  S.  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Taurida,  en  the  Strait  of  Kerch  or  Yenikale,  60  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Theodosia,  in  45°  »i'  N.  and  36'  30'  E.  Pop.  (1897), 
3t,T02.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Panticapaaim, 
and,  like  most  towns  built  by  the  ancient  Greek  colonists  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  occupies  a  beautiful  situation,  clustering 
round  the  foot  and  climbing  up  the  sides  of  the  bill  (called  after 
Mithradates)  on  which  stood  the  ancient  dtadel  or  acropolis. 
The  church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  founded  in  717,  is  a  good 
jexample  of  the  early  Byzantine  style.  That  of  Alexander 
Nevsky  was  formerly  the  Kerch  museum  of  antiquities,  founded 
in  1825.  The  more  valuable  objects  were  subsequently  removed 
to  the  Hermitage  at  St  Petersburg,  while  those  that  remained 
at  Kerch  were  scattered  during  the  English  occupation  in  the 
Crimean  War,  The  existing  museum  Is  a  small  collection  in  a 
private  house.  Among  the  products  of  local  industry  are 
leather,  tobacco,  cement,  beer,  aerated  waters,  lime,  candles 
and  soap.  Fishing  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  steam  saw-milts 
and  flour-mills.  A  rich  deposit  of  iron  ore  was  discovered  close 
to  Ketch  in  1895,  and  since  then  mining  and  blasting  have  been 
actively  prosecuted.  The  mineral  mud-baths,  one  of  which  is 
in  the  town  itself  and  the  other  beside  Lake  Choktak  (9  m. 
distant),  are  much  frequented.  NotwiiWanding  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  strait,  so  that  ships  are  now  able  to  enter  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  Kerch  retains  its  importance  for  the  export  trade  in 
wheat,  brought  thither  by  coasting  vessels.  Grain,  fish,  linseed, 
rapesecd,  wool  and  hides  are  also  exported.  About  6  m.  N.E. 
are  the  town  and  old  Turlush  fortress  of  Yenikale,  adminis- 
tratively united  with  Kerch.  Two  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
south  are  strong  fortified  worlia  defending  the  entrance  to  the 
Sea  of  Azov. 

The  Greek  colony  of  Panticapaeum  was  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  by  the  town  of  Miletus.  From 
about  438  B.C.  till  the  conquest  of  this  region  by  Mithradates 
the  Great,  king  of  Fontus,  about  100  B.C.,  the  town  and  territory 
formed  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosportis,  ruled  over  by  an  inde- 
pendent dynasty.  Phanaces,  the  son  of  Mithradates,  became 
the  founder  of  a  new  line  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
which  continued  to  exist  till  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  A.D., 
and  extended  its  power  over  the  maritime  parts  of  Tauris. 
After  that  the  town — irtiicn  had  already  "begun  to  be  known 
as  Bospora — passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  tfie  Eastern 
empire,  of  the  Khazais,  and  of  various  barbarian  tribes.  In 
1318,  the  Tatars,  who  had  come  into  possession  in  the  previous 
century,  ceded  the  town  to  the  Genoese,  who  soon  raised  it 
into  new  importance  as  a  commercial  centre.  They  usually 
called  the  place  Cerchio,  a  corruption  of  the  Russian  name 
K'rtchev  (whence  Kerch),  which  appears  in  the  ttth  century 
inscription  of  Tmutarakan  (a  Russian  prinapality  at  the  north 
foot  of  the  Caucasus).  Under  the  Turks,  whose  rule  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  rjih  century,  Kerch  was  a  military  port;  and  aa 
such  it  plays  a  part  in  the  Russo-Turkish  wars.  Captured  by 
the  Russians  under  Dolgorukov  in  r77r,  it  was  ceded  to  them 
along  with  Yenikale  by  the  peace  of  Kuchuk-Kainarji,  and  it 
became  a  centre  of  Russian  naval  activity.  Its  importance  was 
greatly  impaired  by  the  rise  of  Odessa  and  Taganrog;  and  in 
1810  the  fortress  was  dismantled.  Kerch  suffered  severely 
during  the  Crimean  War. 


Archaeotogically  Kerch  is  of  particular  iateiest,  the  Imsu  er 
sepulchral  mounoa  of  the  town  and  -vicinity  having  yielded  a  rich 
variety  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  art.  Since  rSzs  a  lam 
number  of  tombs  have  been  opened.  In  the  Altun  or  ZolotaiH>faa 
(Golden  MoundJ  was  found  a  Steat  stone  vault  similar  in  style  to 
an  Egyptian  pyramid;  and  within,  among  many  objccu^of  miliar 
note,  were  golden  dishes  adorned  with  gnfiins  and  beautiful  arab« 
esques.  Jn  the  Ku)-oba,  or  Mound  of  Cinders  (opened  in  rSjOrlSst), 
was  a  similar  tomb,  in  which  were  found  what  would  appnr  to  be 
the  remains  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus,  of  his  queen,  bis  hont 
and  his  groom.  The  ornaments  and  furniture  were  of  the  most 
costly  kind;  the  king's  bow  and  buckler  were  of  gold;  his  ver>'  whip 
intertwined  with  gold;  the  queen  had  golden  diadems,  necklace  and 
breast-jewels,  and  at  her  feet  lay  a  golden  vase!  In  the  Pavlovskoa 
kurgan  (opened  in  1858}  was  the  tomb  of  a  Greek  lady,  oontaining 
among  other  articles  of  dress  and  decoration  a  pair  of  fine  leather 
boots  (a  unique  discovery)  and  a  beautiful  vase  on  which  is  painted 
the  return  of  Perscphoiw  from  Hades  and  the  setting  out  of  Tri- 
ptolemus  for  Attica.  In  a  neighbouring  tomb  was  what  is  beliei-cd 
to  be  "  the  oldest  Greek  mural  painting  which  has  come  down  to  us," 
dating  probably  frbm  the  4th  century  B.C.  Among  the  minor 
objects  discovered  in  the  kurgans  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  are 
the  fragments  of  engraved  boxwood,  the  only  examples  known  of 
the  art  taught  by  the  Sicyonian  painter  Pamphilus. 
-  Very  important  finds  ot  old  Greek  art  conunue  to  be  made  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  at  Tamafi,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Strait 
of  Kerch;  The  catacombs  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mithradates 
Hill,  of  which  nearly  aoo  have  been  cx;Dlored  since  1859.  possess 
considerable  interest,  not  only  for  the  relics  of  old  Greek  art  which 
tome  of  them'  contain  (although  most  were  plundered  in  earlier 
times),  but  especially  as  material  for  the  history  and  ethnography 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  In  1890  the  first  Chdstiaa  catacon*D 
bearing  a  distinct  date  (491)  was  discovered.  I ts^ walls  were  covered 
with  Greek  inscriptions  and  crosses. 

See  H.  D.  Seymour's  Russia  on  Iht  Black  Sea  and  Sea  efAsef 
London,  1835);  J.  B.  Tclfcr,  The  Crimea  (London,  1876);  P.  Bruhn. 
Tchemomi>re,lS}i-jS77 {Odessa,  lB^S)■.Gi]\c^,AnliaMiUsdHBos^^l 
Cimmirien  (1854);  D.  Macpherson,  Antiquities  pfKerlch  (London, 
1857);  Compte  rendu  ie  la  Commission  Imp.  Arcklologique  (St  Peters- 
burg); L.  Stephani,  Die  AlUrthUmer  torn  Kertsck  (St  Petersburg. 
lS8o);C.T.  lievxots,  Essays  on  An  and  ArdiaeotatyiX'anAoa,  1880): 
Reports  oi  the  (Russian]  Inip.  Archaeological  Commission;  Isustia 
(Bulletin)  of  the  Archives  Commission  for  Taurida:  AiUiauiUs  in 
Bosphore  Cimmirien,  conservies  au  Musie  Impirial  de  I'Ermitaee 
(St  Petersburg,-  1854);  Inscriptiones  antiquae  orae  septenlrimafis 
PofUi  Euxini  graecae  et  latinae,  with  a  preface  by  V.  V.  Latyshev  \ 
(St  Petersburg,  1890);  liaterials  jot  the  Arckaethpr  of  Russia, 
published  by  the  Imp.  Arch.  Commission  (No.  6.  bt  Petersburg, 
1891).  (P.  A.  k.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

KERCKBOVBM,  JAN  POLTANDER  VAN  DEN  (i5«»-i«4<), 
Dutch  Protestant  divine,  was  bom  at  Metz,  in  1568.  He  became 
French  preacher  at  Dort  in  1591,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
Franz  Ciomarus  as  professor  of  theology  at  Leiden.  Be  was 
invited  by  the  States  General  of  Holland  to  revise  the  Dutch 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  it  was  he  who  edited  the  caans 
of  the  synod  of  Dort  (16:8-1619). 

His  many  published  works  include  Retponsio  ad  sopkitmaia  A, 
Cocheletii  doctoris  surbtmnistae  (1610).  Dispute  contn  Paderatien  des 
reliquts  des  SainUs  trespasUt  (1611),  Explieatit  somae  fnttjulu 
(«6j5)- 

KEROUELEN  ISLAND,  Kbrotteleh's  Land,  at  Desoutiox 
Island,  an  island  in  the  Stiutbem  Ocean,  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  S.W.  of  Australia,  and  neaify  half-war 
between  them.  Kerguelen  lies  between  48°  39'  and  49*  44'  S. 
and  68°  42'  and  70°  35"  E.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  85  m., 
but  the  area  is  only  about  1400  sq.  m.  The  island  is  thrtnighout 
mountainous,  presenting  from  the  sea  in  some  directions  the 
appearance  of  a  series  of  jagged  peaks.  The  various  ridges  and 
mountain  masses  are  separated  by  steep-sided  valleys,  which 
run  down  to  the  sea,  farming  deep  fjords,  ao  that  no  part  of  the 
interior  is  more  than  zs  m.  from  the  sea.  The  chief  summits 
are  Mounts  Ross  (6120  ft.),  Richards  (4000),  Crozier  (3251^, 
Wyville  Thomson  (3160),  Hooker  (2600),  Moseley  (2400).  The 
coast-line  is  extremely  irregular,  and  the  fjords,  at  least  on  the 
north,  cast  and  sotRh,  form  a  series  of  well-sheltered  harbours. 
As  the  prevailing  winds  are  westerly,  the  safest  anchorage  is 
on  the  north-east.  Christmas  Harbour  on  the  north  and  Royal 
Sound  on  the  south  are  noble  harboura,  the  Utter  with  a 
labyrinth  of  islets  interspersed  over  upwards  of  20  m.  of  lartd- 
locked  waters.  The  scenery  is  generally  magnificoit.  A  d.^ 
trict  of  considerable  extent  in  the  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied 
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by  mowfidds,  whence  glacien  descend  east  and  west  to  the  ses. 
The  whole  island,  exclusive  of  the  snowfields,  abounds  in  fresh- 
water lakes  and  pools  in  the  hills  and  lower  ground.  Hidden 
deep  mudholes  are  frequent. 

Kerguelen  Island  Is  of  undoubted  volcanic  origin,  the  prevailing 
rock  being  basaltic  lavas,  intersected  occasionally  by  dikes,  and  an 
active  vokano  and  hot  springs  are  said  to  exist  in  the  south-west  of 
the  island.  Judging  from  the  abundant  fossil  remains  of  trees,  the 
island  must  have  been  thickly  clothed  with  woods  and  other  vegeta- 
tion of  which  it  has  no  doubt  been  denuded  by  volcanic  action  and 
submergence,  and  possibly  by  changes  of  climate.  It  presents 
evidences  of  having  been  subjected  to  powerful  glaciation,  and  to 
Bubseouent  immersion  and  immense  denudation.  Tba  soundings 
made  oy  the  "  Challenger  "  and  "  Gaxelle  "  and  the  afiinitics  which 
in  certain  respects  exist  between  the  islands,  seem  to  point  to  the 
existence  at  one  time  of  an  extensive  land  area  in  this  quarter,  of 
which  Kerguelen,  Prince  Edward's  Islands,  the  Crozets.  St  Paul  and 
Amsterdam  are  the  remains.  The  Kei^uelen  plateau  rises  in  many 
parts  to  within  1 500  fathoms  of  the  surmce  of  the  sea.  Beds  of  coal 
and  of  red  earth  are  found  in  some  places.  The  summits  of  the  flat- 
topped  hills  about  Betsy  Cove,  in  the  south-cast  of  the  island,  are 
formed  of  caps  of  basalt. 

According  to  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  the  vegetation  of  Kerguelen  Island 
is  of  great  antiquity ;  and  may  have  originally  reached  it  from  the 
American  continent;  it  has  no  affinities  with  Africa.  The  present 
climate  is  not  favourable  to  permanent  vegetation;  the  island  lies 
within  the  belt  of  rain  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  is  reached  by 
no  drying  winds;  its  temperature  is  kept  down  by  the  surrounding 
vast  expanse  of  sea,  and  it  lies  within  the  line  of  the  cold  Antarctic 
drift.  The  temperature,  however,  b  equable.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  about  39"  F.,  while  the  summer  temperature  has  been 
observed  to  approach  70*.  Tempests  and  saualls  are  frequent,  and 
the  weather  is  rarely  calm.  On  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains 
a  rank  vegetation  exists,  which,  from  the  conditions  mentioned,  is  con- 
stantly saturated  with  moisture.  A  rank  grass,  Fesluca  Cookiit 
grows  thickly  in  places  up  to  300  ft.,  with  Axorelia,  Cotida  plumosa, 
&c.    Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  enumerated  twenty-onc  species  of  flowering 

filants,  and  seven  of  ferns,  lycopods,  and  Characeat;  at  least  scventy- 
our  species  of  mosses,  twenty-five  of  Hepalkae,  and  sixty-one  of 
lichens  are  known,  and  there  are  probably  many  more.  Several  of 
the  marine  and  many  species  of  freshwater  algae  are  peculiar  to  the 
island.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  vegetation^  the  Kerguelen's 
Land  cabbage, waa  formerly  abundant,  but  has  been  greatly  reduced 
by  rabbits  introduced  on  to  the  island.  Fur-seals  are  stilt  found  in 
Kerguelen,  though  their  numbers  have  been  reduced  by  reckless 
slaughter.  The  sea-elephant  and  sea-leopard  are  characteristic. 
Penguins  of  various  kinds  are  abundant ;  a  teal  iQuerguedula  Eatoni) 
pecnliar  to  Kerguelen  and  the  Crozets  is  also  found  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and  petrels,  especially  the  giant  petrel  (Orsi/fUfO 
gsgaaJea),  skuas,  gulls,  sheath-bills  {Ckionts  miner),  albatross,  terns, 
cormorants  and  Cape  pigeons  frequent  the  island.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  insects,  many  of  them  with  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities of  structure,  and  with  a  predominance  of  forms  incapable 
of  flying. 

The  island  was  discovered  by  the  French  navigator,  Yves 
Joseph  de  Kerguelen-Trfmarec,  a  Breton  noble  (r74S-i797),  on 
the  13th  of  February  1773,  and  partly  surveyed  by  him  in  the 
foUowing  year.  He  was  one  of  tboae  expioFers  who  had  been 
attracted  by  the  belief  in  a  rich  southern  land,  and  this  island, 
the  South  France  of  his  first  discovery,  was  afterwards  called 
by  him  Desolation  Land  in  his  disappointment.  Captain  Cook 
visited  the  island  in  1776,  and,  among  other  expeditions,  the 
"  Challenger  "  spent  some  time  here,  and  its  staff  visited  and 
surveyed  various  parts  of  it  in  January  1874.  It  was  occupied 
from  October  1S74  to  February  1875'  by  the  expeditions  sent 
from  England,  Germany  and  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus.  The  German  South  Polar  expedition  in  1901- 
1903  established  a  meteorological  and  magnetic  station  at  Royal 
Sound,  under  Dr  Enzensperger,  who  tUeid  there.  In  January 
1893  Kerguelen  was  annexed  by  France,  and  its  commercial 
exploitation  was  assigned  to  a  private  company. 


See  Y.  J.  de-Kerguelen-Trfimarec,  Rdation  de  deux  voyages  dans 
X  mers  austraks  (Paris,  1783);  Narrattvesof  the  Voyages  of  Captain 
Cook  and  the  "Challenger"  Expedition;  Phil,  trans.,  vol.  168, 


containing  account  of  tlw  collections  made  in  Kerguelen  by  the 
British  transit  of  Venus  expedition  in  1874-18^5;  Lieuurd,"  Mission 
aux  lies  Kerguelen,"  &c.,  Annales  kydroiraphiqius  (Paris,  1893). 

KBROUBLEN'8  LAND  CABBAGI,  in  botany,  Prititfm  onli- 
seorbulica  (natural  order  Ctucifene),  a  plant  resembling  in  habit, 
and  belonging  to  the  same  family  as,  the  common  cabbage 
(jBnussca  ateneea).    The  cabbage-like  heads  of  Icavei  abound  ia 


a  pale  yellow  highly  pungent  essential  oil,  which  gives  the  plant 
a  peculiar  flavour  but  renders  it  extremely  wholesome.  It  was 
discovered  by  Captain  Cook  during  his  first  voyage,  but  the  first 
account  of  it  was  published  by  (Sir)  Joseph  Hooker  in  The 
Botany  of  Ike  Antarctic  I'ojaic  of  the  "Erebus"  and  "  Terror  " 
in  1839-1843.  During  the  stay  of  the  latter  expedition  on  the 
island,  daily  use  was  made  of  this  vegetable  either  cooked  by 
itself  or  boiled  with  the  ship's  beef,  pork  or  pea-soup.  Hooker 
observes  of  it,  "  This  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  plant  pro- 
cured during  the  whole  of  the  voyage  performed  in  the  Antarctic 
Sea,  growing  as  it  does  upon  an  island  the  remotest  of  any  tnm 
a  continent,  and  yielding,  besides  this  esculent,  only  seventeen 
other  flowering  plants." 

KERKUK,  or  QEKQtJQ,  the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  in  the  Mosul 
vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  sittuted  among  the  foot  hills  of  the 
Kurdistan  Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  about  iioo  ft.  on  both 
banks  of  the  Khassa  Chai,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  known  in  its 
lower  course  as  Adhem.  Fop.  estimated  at  13,000  to  15,000, 
chiefiy  Mahommedan  Kurds.  Owing  to  its  position  at  the  junc- 
tion of  several  routes,  Kcrkuk  has  a  brisk  transit  trade  in  hides, 
Persian  silks  and  cottons,  colouring  materials,  fruit  and  timber; 
but  it  owes  its  principal  importance  to  its  petroleum  and  naphtha 
springs.  There  axe  also  natural  warm  springs  at  Kerkuk,  used 
to  supply  baths  and  reputed  to  have  valuable  medical  properties. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty  is  a  burning  mountain,  locally 
famous  for  many  centuries.  Kerkuk  is  evidently  an  ancient 
site,  the  citadel  standing  upon  an  artificial  mound  130  ft.  high. 
It  was  a  metropolitan  see  of  the  Chaldean  Christians.  There  is  a 
Jewish  quarter  beneath  the  citadel,  and  the  reputed  sarcophagi 
of  Daniel  and  the  Hebrew  children  are  shown  in  one  of  the 
mosques.  (J.  P.  Pe.) 

KERMAOBC  a  small  group  of  hilly  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
about  30°  S.,  178°  W.,  named  from  D'Enttecasteaiu's  "captain, 
Huon  Kermadec,  in  1791.  They  are  British  possessions.  The 
largest  of  the  group  is  Raoul  cr  Sunday  Island,  30  m.  in  cimun- 
ference,  x6oo  ft.  high,  and  thickly  wooded.  The  flora  and  fauna 
belong  for  the  most  part  to  those  of  New  Zealand,  on  which 
colony  the  islands  are  also  politically  dependent,  having  been 
aimexed  in  1887. 

KERMAN  (the  ancient  Kamania),  a  province  of  Feisia, 
bounded  E.  by  Seistan  and  Baluchistan,  S.  by  Baluchistan  and 
Fars,  W.  by  Fan,  and  N.  by  Yezd  and  Khotasan.  It  is  of  very 
irregular  shape,  expanding  in  the  north  to  Khorasan  and  gradu- 
ally contracting  in  the  south  to  a  narrow  wedge  between  Fars 
and  Baluchistan;  the  extreme  length  between  Seistan  and  Fars 
(E.  and  W.)  is  about  400  m.,  the  greatest  breadth  (N.  and  S.) 
from  south  of  Yezd  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bander  Abbasi 
about  300  m.,  and  the  area  is  estimated  at  about  60,000  sq.  m. 
Ketman  is  generally  described  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  an  unin- 
habitable desert  region  in  the  north  and  a  habitable  mountainous 
region  in  the  south,  but  iccent  explorations  require  this  view  to 
be  considerably  modified.  There  are  moimtains  and  desert 
tracts  in  all  parts,  while  much  of  what  appears  on  maps  as 
forming  the  western  portion  of  the  great  Kerman  desert  consists 
of  the  fertile  uplands  of  Kuhbanan,  Raver  and  others  stretching 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  lofty  range  which  runs  froni  Yezd 
south-cast  to  Khabis.  West  of  and  parallel  to  this  range  are 
two  others,  one  culminating  north-west  of  Bam  in  the  Kuh 
Haiar  (14,70a  ft.),  the  other  continued  at  about  the  same 
elevation  under  the  name  of  the  Jamal  Bariz  (also  Jebel  Bariz) 
south-eastward  to  Makran.  These  chains  traverse  fertile  dis- 
tricts dividing  them  into  several  longitudinal  valleys  of  consider- 
able length,  but  not  averaging  more  than  13  m.  in  width.  Snow 
lies  on  them  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  feeding  the 
springs  and  canals  by  means  of  which  large  tracts  in  this  almost 
rainless  region  in  summer  are  kept  under  cultivation.  Still 
farther  west  the  Kuh  Dina  tange  is  continued  from  Fars,  also  in 
a  soutb-easteriy  direction  to  Bashakird  beyond  Bander  Abbasi. 
Between  the  south-western  highlands  and  the  Jamal  Bariz  there 
is  some  arid  and  unproductive  land,  but  the  true  desert  of 
Kerman  lies  mainly  in  the  north  and  north-east,  where  it  merges 
northwards  in  the  great  desert  "  Lut,"  which  stretches  into 
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Khorasan.'  These  •outheni  deserts  differ  from  tHe  fcavir  ct 
centnl  Persia  maiDly  in  three  respects:  they  are  far  less  saline, 
are  more  sandy  and  drier,  and  present  in  some  places  tracts  of 
80  to  ibo  miles  almost  aluolutely  destitute  of  vegetation.  Yet 
they  are  crossed  by  ncll-known  tracks  running  from  Kennan 
eastwards  and  north-eastwards  to  Seistan  and  Khorasan  and 
frequently  traversed  by  caravans.  It  appears  that  these  sandy 
wastes  are  continually  encix»cfaing  on  the  fertile  districts,  and 
this  is  the  case  even  in  Narmashir,  which  is  being  invaded  by  the 
sands  of  the  desolate  plains  extending  thence  north-westwards 
to  Bam.  There  are  also  some  kefeh  or  salt  swamps  answering 
to  the  kavir  in  the  north,  but  occurring  only  in  isolated 
depressions  and  nowhere  of  any  great  extent.  The  desert  of 
Kerman  lies  about  1000  ft.,  or  less,  above  the  sea,  apparently 
on  nearly  the  same  level  as  the  Lut,  from  which  it  cannot 
be  geographically  separated.  The  climate,  which  varies 
much  with  the  relief  of  the  land,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
unhealthy,  because  the  cool  air  from  the  hills  is  usually  attended 
by  chills  and  agues.  Still  many  of  the  upland  valleys  enjoy  a 
genial  and  healthy  climate.  The  chief  products  are  cotton, 
gums,  dates  of  unrivalled  flavour  from  the  southern  parts,  and 
wool,  noted  for  its  extreme  softness,  and  the  soft  underhair  of 
goats  (i«ri>,  which  latter  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
Kerman  shawls,  which  in  delicacy  of  texture  yield  only  to  those 
of  Kashmir,  while  often  surpassing  them  in  design,  colour  and 
finish.  Besides  woollen  goods  (shawls,  carpets,  &c.)  Kerman 
exports  mainly  cotton,  grain  and  dates,  receiving  in  return  from 
India  cotton  goods,  tea,  indigo,  china,  glass,  sugar,  &c.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  scarce.  Bander  Abbasi  is  the  natural  oulport; 
but,  since  shipping  has  shown  a  preference  for  Bushire  farther 
west,  the  trade  of  Kerman  has  greatly  fallen  off. 
°  For  administrative  purposes  the  province  is  divided  into  sine- 
teen  districts,  one  being  the  capital  of  tbe  same  name  with  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  (AiineA);  the  others  are  Akta  and 
Ur2u;  Anar;  Bam  and  Narmashir;  Bardsir;  Jiruft;  Khabis; 
Khinaman;  Kubenan  (Kuhbanan);  Kuhpaych;  Pariz;  Rafsin- 
jan;  Rahbur;  Raver;  Rayin;  Kudbar  and  Bashakird;  Sardu; 
Sirjan;  Zerend.  The  inhabitants  number  about  700,000,  nearly 
one-third  being  nomads.  (A.  H.-S.) 

KERMAN.capitalof  theaboveprovince,  situated  in  30*  17'  N., 
56°  59'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  6too  ft.  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  fio,ooo,  including  about  3000  Zoroastrians,  100 
Jews,  and  a  few  Shikarpuri  Indians.  Kennan  has  post  and 
telegraph  offices  (Indo-European  Telegraph  Department), 
British  and  Russian  consulates,  and  an  agency  of  the  Imperial 
bank  of  Persia.  Tbe  neighbouring  districts  produce  little  grain 
and  have  to  get  their  supplies  for  four  or  five  months  of  the  year 
{fom  districts  far  away.  A  traveller  has  stated  that  it  was 
easier  to  get  a  mann  (6)  lb)  of  saffron  at  Kerman  than  a  mann 
of  barley  for  his  horse,  and  in  1879  Sir  A.  Houtum-Schindler  was 
ordered  by  the  authorities  to  curtail  his  excursions  in  the  province 
"  because  bis  bones  and  mules  ate  up  aD  the  stock."  Kerman 
manufactures  great  quantities  of  carpets  and  felts,  and  its  carpets 
are  almost  unsurpassed  for  richness  of  texture  and  durability. 
The  old  name  of  the  city  was  Guvashlr.  Adjoining  the  city  on 
hills  rising  400  to  500  ft.  above  the  plain  in  the  east  are  the  ruins 
of  two  ancient  forts  with  walls  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  on  stone 
foundations.  Some  of  the  walls  are  in  perfect  condition.  Among 
the  mosques  in  the  ciiy  two  deserve  special  notice,  one  the  Masjid 
i  Jama,  a  foundation  of  the  Muzaffarid  ruler  Mubariz  ed  din 
Mahommed  dating  from  a.h.  1349,  the  other  the  Masjid  i  Malik 
built  by  Malik  Kavetd  Seljuk  (1041-1072): 

KERMANSHAH,  or  Kekkakshakan,  an  important  province 
of  Persia,  situated  W.  of  Hamadan,  N.  of  Luristan,  and  S.  of 
Kurdistan,  and  extending  in  the  west  to  the  Turkish  frontier. 
Its  population  is  about  400,000,  and  it  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of 
over  £30,000.  Many  of  Its  inhabitants  are  nomadic  Kurds  and 
turs  who  pay  Utile  taxes.  The  plains  are  well  watered  and  very 
fertile,  while  tbe  hills  ate  covered  with  rich  pastures  which  sup- 

'The  word  tut  means  hare,  void  of  vecetatJon,  arid,  waterless, 
and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Lot  of  Holy  Writ,  as  many  have 
auppoied.  •  ' 


port  large  6ocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  sheep  provide  a  great 
part  of  the  meat  supply  of  Teheran.  The  province  also  products 
much  wheat  and  barley,  and  could  supply  great  qiuutities  for 
export  if  the  means  of  transport  were  better. 

Keruanshah  (Kermism  of  Arab  geographers),  the  capital  of 
the  province,  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  5100  fti,  in  34*  19'  N, 
and  46°  59'  E.,  about  220  m.  from  Bagdad,  and  250  m.  from 
Teheran.  Although  surrounded  by  fortifications  with  five  gates 
and  three  miles  in  circuit,  it  is  now  practically  an  open  town,  for 
the  walls  arc  in  ruins  and  the  moat  is  choked  with  rubbish.  It 
has  a  population  of  about  40,0001  The  town  is  situated  00  the 
high  road  between  Teheran  and  Bagdad,  and  carries  on  a  transit 
trade  estimated  in  value  at  £750,000  per  annum. 

KBRMES  (Arab,  qirmit;  sec  Csuison),  a  crimson  dye-ituS, 
now  superseded  by  cochineal,  obtained  from  Kirmes  Uicii 
[-Coaus  ilica,  Lit.— C.'termUio,  G.  Planchon).  The  genus 
Karnes  belongs  to  the  Coccidae  or  Scale-insects,  and  its  species 
are  common  on  oaks  wherever  they  grow.  The  species  from 
which  kermes  is  obtained  is  common  in  Spain,  Italy  and  the 
South  of  France  and  the  Mediterranean  basin  generally,  when 
it  feeds  on  Qucrcus  cocci/era,  a  small  shrub.  As  in  the  case  of 
other  scale-insects,  the  males  are  relatively  small  and  are  capable 
of  flight,  while  the  females  are  wingless.  The  females  of  the 
genus  Kerma  are  remarkable  for  their  gall-like  form,  and  it  was 
not  until  I7r4  that  their  animal  nature  was  discovered. 

In  the  month  of  May,  when  full  grown,  the  females  are  globoo^ 
6  to  7  minim,  in  diameter,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  covered 
with  an  ash-coloured  powder.  They  arc  found  attached  to  the  twigs 
or  buds  by  a  circular  tower  surface  3  miltim.  in  diameter,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  narrow  zone  of  while  cottony  down.  At  this  time  theie 
are  concealed  under  ^a  cavity,  formed  by  the  approach  of  the 
abdominal  wail  of  the  insect  to  the  dorsal  one,  thousands  of  eggs  of  a 
red  colour,  and  smaller  than  poppy  seed,  which  are  protrudol  and 
ranged  regularly  beneath  the  insect.  At  the  end  of  May  or  the 
beginning  of  June  the  young  escape  by  a  small  orifice,  near  the  point 
of  attachment  of  the  parent.  They  are  then  of  a  fine  red  cohm, 
elUptic  and  convex  in  shape,  but  rounded  ac  the  two  extremities, 
and  bear  two  threads  half  as  long  as  their  body  at  their  posterior 
extremity.  At  this  period  they  are  extremely  active,  and  s«ann 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  all  over  the  food  plant,  and  in  two  or 
three  days  attach  thetmselves  to  fissures  in  the  bark  or  buds,  but 
rarely  to  the  leaves.  In  warm  and  dry  summers  the  insects  brtcd 
again  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  according  to  Em^ric 
and  then  they  are  mote  Ireouently  found  attached  to  the  leaves. 
Usually  they  remain  immovable  and  apparently  unaltered  until  the 
end  of^the  succeeding  March,  when  their  bodies  become  gradually 
distended  and  lose-alT  trace  of  abdominal  rings.  They  then  appear 
full  of  a  reddish  juice  resembling  discoloured  blood.  In  this  state, 
or  when  the  egcs  arc  ready  to  be  extruded,  the  insects  are  colkcteiL 
In  some  cases  the  insects  from  which  the  young  arc  ready  to  escape 
are  dried  in  the  sun  on  linen  cloths — care  being  taken  to  pfe\*cnt  tne 
escape  of  the  young  from  the  cloths  until  they  are  dead.  The  ^-oung 
insects  are  then  sifted  from  the  shells,  made  Into  a  paste  with  vinegsr, 
and  dried  on  skins  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  the  paste  packed  in  skins 
is  then  ready  for  exportarioa  to  tbe  East  under  the  name  of  "  p&te 
d'6carlate." 

In  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  ancients  kermes  triturated  with 
vinegar  was  used  as  an  outward  application,  especially  in  wounds  of 
the  nerves.  From  the  9th  to  the  l6th  century  this  insect  formed  aa 
ingredient  in  the  "  confcctio  alkcrmcs,"  a  well  krUiwn  mediciiie.  at 
one  time  official  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia  as  an  astringent  ia 
doses  of  30  to  60  grains  or  more.  Syrup  of  kermes  was  also  prepared. 
Both  these  preparations  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

Mineral  kermes  is  trisulphide  of  antimony,  containiitg  a 
variable  portion  of  triozide  of  antimony  both  free  and  combined 
with  alkali.  It  was  known  as  poudre  des  Ckartrekx  because  ia 
1714  it  is  said  to  have  saycd  the  life  of  a  Carthusian  monk  whft 
had  been  given  up  by  the  Paris  faculty ;  but  the  monk  Simon  wha 
administered  it  on  that  occasion  called  it  Alkermts  mintrtJ.  Its  | 
reputation  became  so  great  that  in  1730  the  French  govemmeEt 
bought  the  recipe  for  its  preparation.  It  still  appears  in  tbe 
pharmacopoeias  of  many  European  countries  and  in  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  pioduct  varies  somewhat  accordins  to  tbe 
mode  of  preparation  adopted.  According  to  the  Frmcli  direc- 
tions the  official  substance  ts  obtained  by  adding  60  grammes 
of  powdered  antimony  trisulphide  to  a  boiling  aolutioo  of  i  iSs 
grammes  of  crystallized  sodium  carbonate  in  i  >,8ao  gmmnKs  of 
distilled  water  and  boiling  for  one  hour.  The  liquid  is  tbea 
filtend  hot,  and  on  beins  aUoncd  to  cool  dowly  «lfpo«»tt  the 
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kcrmes,  which  is  vashed  and  dried  at  loo*  C. ;  prepared  in  this 
way  it  is  a  brownrcd  velvety  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

See  G.  Planchon,  Lt  Ktrmet  da  cUne  (Moatpeltier,  1M4) ;  Leiris, 
iiakria  Medico  (1784},  pp.  71,  365;  Memortas  sobrela  grana  Kermes 
ie  Espaha  (Madrid,  1788) ;  Adams,  Pauius  Aeginttaj  iu.  180;  Beck- 
mann,  History  of  Imauiont* 

KERHESSE  (also  Kermis  and  Kikitess},  originally  the  mass 
said  on  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  a  church  and  in 
honour  of  the  patron,  the  word  being  equivalent  to  "  Kirkmass." 
Such  celebrations  were  regularly  held  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
also  in  nortfaem  France,  and  were  accompanied  by  feasting, 
dancing  and  sports  of  all  kinds.  They  still  survive,  but  arc  now 
practically  nothing  more  than  country  fairs  and  the  old  alle- 
gorical representations  arc  uncommon.  The  Brussels  Kermessc 
is,  however,  still  marked  by  a  procession  in  which  the  effigies  of 
the  Mannikin  and  medieval  heroes  are  carried.  At  Mons  the 
Kermesse  occurs  annually  on  Trinity  Sunday  and  is  called  the 
procession  of  Lumefon  (Walloon  for  limaion,  a  snail):  the  hero 
it  Gilles  de  Chin,  who  slays  a  terrible  monster,  captor  of  a 
princess,  in  the  Grand  Place.  This  is  the  story  of  George  and 
the  Dragon.  At  Hasselt  the  Kermesse  (now  only  septennial) 
not  only  commemorates  the  Christian  story  of  the  foundation 
of  the  town,  but  even  preserves  traces  of  a  pagan  festival.  The 
word  Kermesse  (generally  in  the  form  "  Kirmess")  is  applied 
in  the  United  Slates  to  any  entertainment,  especially  one  organ- 
ized in  the  interest  of  charity. 

See  Dcmetiius  C.  Boulger,  Beliian  Lift  in  Torn  and  Country 
(1904). 

KEXH,  JAN  HENDRIK  (1833-  ),  Dutch  Orientalist,  was 
bom  in  Java  of  Dutch  parents  on  the  6th  of  April  1833.  He 
studied  at  Utrecht,  Leiden  and  Berlin,  where  he  was  a  f^ipil  of 
the  Sanskrit  scholar,  Albrecht  Weber.  After  some  years  spent 
as  professor  of  Greek  at  Maestricht,  he  became  professor  of 
Sanskrit  at  Benares  in  1863,  and  in  i8$3  at  Leiden.  His  studies 
included  the  Malay  languages  as  well  as  Sanskrit.  His  chief 
work  is  Gachiedenis  vankcl  Buddkisnu  in  liulii  {Haarlem,  2  vols., 
1881-1883);  in  English  he  wrote  a  translation  (Oxford,  1884)  of 
the  Saddliarma  Pundartka  and  a  Manual  oj  Indian  Buddhism 
(Strassburg,  1896)  for  BUhler  Kielhom't  Crundria  da  inda- 
arbchtn  PUMogie. 

KERNEL  (O.E.  cyrnd,  a  diminutive  of  "com,"  seed,  grain), 
the  soft  and  frequently  edible  part  contained  within  the  bard 
outer  husk  of  a  nut  or  the  stone  of  a  fruit;  also  used  in  botany 
of  the  nucleus  of  a  seed,  the  body  within  its  several  integuments 
or  coats,  and  generally  of  the  nucleus  or  core  of  any  structure; 
hence,  figuratively,  the  pith  or  gist  of  any  mailer. 

KEENER.  JUSnNUS  ANDREAS  CHRISTIAN  (1786-1863), 
German  poet  and  medical  writer,  was  bora  on  the  i8th  of  Sep- 
tember 1786  at  Ludwigsburg  in  Wilrtlcmbcrg.  Aflcr  attending 
the  classical  schools  of  Ludwigsburg  and  Maulbronn,  he  was 
apprenticed  in  a  cloth  faclory,  but,  in  1804,  owing  to  the  good 
services  of  Professor  Karl  PhilippConz  (1761-1827)01  Tubingen, 
was  enabled  to  enter  the  university  there;  he  studied  medicine 
but  had  also  time  for  literary  pursuits  in  the  company  of  Uhland, 
Gustav  Schwab  and  others.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1808,  spent  some  time  in  travel,  and  then  settled  as  a  practising 
physician  in  Wildbad.  Here  he  completed  his  Rciseschalten  ton 
dem  Sckallenspidcr  Luehs  (181 1),  in  which  his  own  experiences 
are  described  with  caustic  humour.  He  next  co-operated  with 
Uhland  and  Schwab  in  producing  the  i*oe/ijcAer  .^/manacA/«r 
iSii,  which  was  followed  by  the  Dcutschcr  Di'cklennald  (18x3), 
and  in  these  some  of  Kcraer's  best  poems  were  published.  In 
fSis  be  obtained  the  official  appointment  of  district  medical 
officer  (Pberamtsarzt)  \n  Gaildorf,  and  in  1818  was  transferred  in 
a  like  capacity  to  Weinsberg,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  house,  the  site  of  which  at  the  foot  of  the  historical  Schloss 
Weibertreu  was  presented  by  the  municipality  to  their  revered 
physician,  became  the  Mecca  of  Uterary  pilgrims.  Hospitable 
welcome  was  extended  to  all,  from  the  Journeyman  artisan  to 
crowned  heads.  Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden  came  thither  with  a 
knapsack  on  his  back.  The  poets  Count  Christian  Friedrich 
Alexander  von  Wflrttemberg  (1801-1844)  and  Lenau  (;.«.)  were 


constant  guests,  and  thither  came  also  in  i8a6  Friederike  HauSa 
(1801-1829),  the  daughter  of  a  forester  in  Prevorst,  a  somsambu- 
Ust  and  dairvoyante,  who  forms  the  subject  of  Kerner's  famoui 
work  Die  Sehtrin  von  JPreaont,  Erd^Hungen  Uber  das  innert 
Leben  des  Menscken  und  Uber  das  Uintinragen  finer  CeistenocU 
in  die  unstre  (1829;  6tb  ed.,  1892).  In  1826  he  published  a 
collection  of  Gedidat  which  were  later  supplemented  by  Der 
letzlt  BlUlenstraass  (1851)  and  Winlerbiiiien  (1859).  Among 
others  of  his  well-known  poems  are  the  charming  ballad  Der 
reieksie  Filrst;  a  drinking  song,  WoUaaf,  nock  getrunten,  and  the 
pensive  Wanderer  in  der  SUgpniMe. 

In  addition  to  his  literary  productions,  Kemer  wrote  tome 
popular  medical  books  of  great  merit,  dealing  with,  animal 
magnetism,  a  treatise  en  the  influence  of  tebacic  acid  on  animal 
organisms.  Das  Pellgift  oder  die  FeUs&ure  und  Ore  Wirkungtn 
auf  den  Heriscken  Oiianisnaa  (1822);  a  description  of  Wildbad 
arid  its  healing  watera,  Das  Wildbad  im  Kiniptick  W.trllemberg 
(1813);  while  he  gave  a  pretty  and  vivid  account  of  his  youthful 
years  in  Bilderbuck  aus  meiner  Knabemeil  (1859);  and  in  Die 
BeslMrmung  der  leiirlkmbergiicien  SladI  Weinsberg  im  Jakn 
ij^j  (1830),  showed  ixmsiderable  skill  in  historical  narrative. 
In  1851  be  was  compelled,  owing  to  increasing  blindness,  to  retire 
from  his  medical  practice,  but  he  lived,  carefully  tended  by  his 
daughters,  at  Weinsberg  imtil  his  death  on  the  aist  of  February 
1862.  He  was  buried  beside  his  wife,  who  had  predeceased  him 
in  1854,  in  the  churchyard  of  Weinsberg,  and  the  grave  it  marked 
by  a  stone  slab  with  an  inscription  he  himself  had  chosen: 
Friederike  Kemer  nnd  ikr  Justinus.  Kemer  was  oiK  of  the  most 
inspired  poets  of  the  Swablan  school.  His  poems,  which  largely 
deal  with  natural  phenomena,  ace  characterized  by  a  deep 
melancholy  and  a  leaning  towards  the  supernatural,  which, 
however,  is  balanced  by  a.  quaint  humour,  reminiscent  of  the 
VolksUed. 

Kerner's  AusgeadUle  poeiische  Werit  appeared  in  a  vols.  (rSTS); 
Sdmliiche  poeiische  Werke,  ed.' by  J.  Gaismaier,  4  vols.  ([905);  a 
selection  of  his  poems  will  also  be  found  in  Reclam's  Universal- 
bibliotkek  (1898}.  His  correspondence  was  edited  by  his  son  in  1897. 
Sec  also  D.  F.  Strauss,  Kleine  Sckriflen  (1866);  A.  Rcinhard,  J. 
Kerner  und  das  Kernerhaus  e»  Weinsberg  (1862;  2nd  ed.,  1886); 
G.  RQmelin,  Redem  und  Aufsat*e,  vol.  iii.  (r894);  M.  Nicthammer 
(Kemcr's  daughter),  J.  Kerners  Jugendliebe  urui  mein  Yaterhaus 
(1*77):  A.  Watts,  Lije  and  Works  0/  Kerner  (London,  1884);  T. 
Kerner,  Das  Kernerhaus  und  seine  Cdste  (1894). 

RBRRT.  a  county  of  Ireland  In  the  province  of  Munster, 
bounded  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  N.  by  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon,  which  separates  it  from  Clare,  £.  by  Limerick  and  Cork, 
and  S.E.  by  Cork.  The  area  is  i,iS9h3S6  acres,  or  1811  sq.  m., 
the  county  being  the  fifth  of  the  Irish  counties  in  extent.  Kerry, 
with  its  combination  of  mountain,  sea  and  pbin,  possesses 
some  of  Ihc  finest  scenery  of  the  British  Islands.  The  portion 
of  the  county  south  of  Dingle  Bay  consists  of  mountain  masses 
intersected  by  narrow  valleys.  Formerly  the  mountains  were 
covered  by  a  great  forest  of  fir,  birch  and  yew,  which  Was  neady 
all  cut  down  to  be  used  in  smelting  iron,  and  the  constant  pas- 
turage of  caltle  prevents  the  growth  of  young  trees.  In  the 
north-east  towards  Killarney  the  hills  rise  abruptly  into  the 
ragged  range  of  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  the  highest  summK  of 
which,  Carntual  (CarrantuohiQ),  has  a  height  of  3414  ft.  The 
next  highest  summit  is  Caper  (3200  ft.),  and  several  ethers  are 
over  2500  ft.  Lying  between  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  Tomies, 
the  Purple  Mountains  and  the  Reeks  is  the  famous  Gap  of  Dunloe 
In  the  Dingle  promontory  Brandon  Mountain  attains  a  height 
of  3127  ft.  The  sca<oast,  for  the  moot  part  wild  and  mountain- 
ous, is  much  indented  by  inlets,  the  largest  of  which,  Tralee  Bay, 
Dingle  Bay  and  Kenmare  River,  lie  in  synclinal  troughs,  the 
anticlinal  folds  of  the  rocks  forming  extensive  promontories. 
Between  Kenmare  River  and  Dingle  Bay  the  land  is  separated 
by  mountain  ridges  into  three  valleys.  The  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  between  Dingle  Bay  and  Tralee  Bay  is  very  precipi- 
tous, and  Mount  Brandon,  rising  abruptly  from  the  ocean,  it 
skirted  at  its  base  (in  part)  by  a  road  from  which  magnificent 
views  are  obtained.  From  near  the  village  of  Ballybunion  to 
Kilconey  Point  near  the  Shannon  there  is  a  remarkable  succdtioa 
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of  caves,  excavated  by  the  lea.  One  ol  these  caves  inspirad 
Tennyson  with  some  lines  in  "  Merlin  and  Vivien,"  which  he 
wrote  on  the  spot.  The  principal  islands  are  the  picturesque 
Skelligs,  Valencia  Island  and  the  Blasquet  Islands. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Blackwatcr,  which,  rising  in  the 
Dunkerran  Mountains,  forms  for  a  (ew  miles  the  boundary  line 
between  Kerry  and  Cork,  and  then  passes  into  the  latter  county; 
the  Ruaughty,  which  with  a  course  resembling  the  arc  of  a  circle 
falls  into  the  head  of  the  Kenmare  River;  the  Inny  and  Ferta, 
which  flow  westward,  the  one  into  Balltnskellig  Bay  and  the 
other  into  Valencia  harbour;  the  Flesk,  which  flows  northward 
through  the  lower  Lake  of  Killamey ,  after  which  it  takes  the  name 
of  Laune,  and  flows  north-westward  to  Dingle  Bay;  the  Caragh, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Dunkerran,  after  forming  several 
lakes  falls  into  Casllemaine  harbour;  the  Maine,  which  flows 
from  Castle  Island  and  south-westward  lotheseaat  Castlemaine 
harbour,  receiving  the  northern  Flesk,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains that  divide  Cork  from  Kerry;  and  the  Feale,  Gale  and  Brick, 
the  junction  of  which  forms  the  Cashin,  a  short  tidal  river  which 
flows  into  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon.  The  lakes  of  Kerry  are 
not  numerous,  and  none  is  of  great  size,  but  those  of  Killamey 
(f  .9.)  form  one  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  striking  and 
picturesque  mountain  scenery  amidst  which  they  are  situated. 
The  other  principal  lakes  are  Lough  Currane  (Waterville  Lake) 
near  Balllnskellig,  and  Lough  Caragh  near  Castlemaine  harbour. 
Salmon  and  trout  fishing  with  the  rod  is  extensively  prosecuted 
In  all  these  waters.  Near  the  summit  of  Mangerton  Motmtain 
«n  accumulation  of  water  in  a  deep  hollow  forms  what  is  known 
as  the  Devil's  Punchbowl,  the  surplus  water,  after  making  a 
succession  of  cataracts,  flowing  into  Muckross  Lake  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  There  are  chalybeate  mineral  springs  near 
Killamey,  near  Valencia  Island,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Inny;  stdphurous  chalybeate  springs  near  Dingle,  Castlemaine 
and  Tralee;  and  a  saline  spring  at  Magherybeg  in  Corkaguiney, 
which  bursts  out  of  dear  white  sand  a  little  below  high-water 
mark.  Killamey  is  an  inland  centre  widely  celebrated  and  much 
visited  on  account  of  its  uenic  attractions;  there  are  also  several 
well-known  coast  resorts,  among  them  Derrynane,  at  the  mouth 
of  Kenmare  Bay,  the  residence  of  Daniel  O'Connell  the  "  libera- 
tor ";  Glenbeigh  on  Dingle  Bay,  FarknasUla  on  Kenmare  Bay, 
Waterville  (an  Atlantic  telegraph  station)  between  Balllnskellig 
Bay  and  Lough  Currane,  and  Tarbert,  a  small  coast  town  on  the 
Shannon  estuary.  Others  of  the  smaller  villages  have  grown 
into  watering-places,  such  as  Ballybunlon,  Castlegregory  and 
Portmagee. 

Geology, — KeriY  includes  on  the  north  and  east  a  consderable 
area  of  Carboniferous  shales  and  sandstones,  reaching  the  coal- 
measures,  with  unproductive  coals,  east  of  Listowel  and  on  the 
Ctanruddery  Mountains.  The  Carboniferous  Limestone  forms  a 
fringe  to  these  beds,  and  is  cut  off  by  the  sea  at  Knockancen  Bay, 
Trake  and  Castlemaine.  in  ail  the  great  promontories.  Old  Rod 
Sandstonc,includInsJukes'»"GlengariHGrtcs/'  forms  the  mountains, 
while  synclinal  holTowa  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  have  become 
submerged  to  form  marine  inlets  between  them.  The  Upper  Lake 
of  Killarncy  lies  in  a  hollow  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  here 
rises  to  its  greatest  height  in  Maegillicuddy's  Reeks;  Louph  Leane 
however,  with  its  low  shores,  rests  on  Carboniferous^  Limestone. 
In  the  Dingle  promontory  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  strikingly 
unconformable  on  the  Dingle  beds  and  the  Upper  Silurian  series;  the 
latter  include  volcanic  rocks  of  Wenlock  age.  The  evidences  of 
local  glaciatton  in  this  county,  especially  on  the  wild  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  are  as  striking  as  in  North  Wales.  A  copper-mine  was 
formeriy  worked  at  Muckross,  near  Killamey,  in  which  cobalt  ores 
also  occurred.    Slate  is  quarried  in  Valencia  Island. 

fauna. — ^Foxes  are  numerous,  and  otters  and  badgers  are  not  un- 
common. The  alpine  hare  is  very  abundant.  The  red  deer  inhabits 
the  mountains  round  Killamey.  The  golden  eagle,  once  frequently 
seen  in  the  higher  mountain  regions,  is  now  rarely  met.  The  sea 
eagle  haunts  the  lofty  marine  cliffs,  the  mountains  and  the  rocky 
islets.  The  osprcy  is  occasionally  seen,  and  also  the  peregrine  falcon. 
The  meriin  is  common.  The  common  owl  is  indigenous,  the  long- 
eared  owl  resident,  and  the  sbort-eared  owl  a  reguur  winter  visitor. 
Rock  pigeons  breed  on  the  sea-cliffs,  and  the  turtle-dove  is  an 
occasional  visitant.  The  great  grey  seal  is  found  in  Brandon  and 
Dinslc  bays. 

CiimaU  and  Atricnltmn. — Owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sc*  and  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  the  climate  is  very  moist  and  unsuitable 
for  the  growth  of  cereals,  but  it  is  so  mild  even  in  winter  that  arbutus 


and  other  trees  indigenous  to  warm  climates  grow  in  the  open  aiii 
and  several  flowering  plants  are  found  which  arc  unknown  in  Ej^land. 
In  the  northern  parts  the  land  is  generally  coarse  and  poor,  escept 
in  the  valleys,  where  a  rich  soil  has  been  lormed  by  tacky  deposts. 
In  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  valleys  there  are  many  very  fertile  regions, 
and  several  extensive  districts  now  covered  by  bog  admit  at  easy 
reclamation  so  as  to  form  very  fruitful  soil,  but  other  tracts  of  boggy 
land  scarcely  promise  a  prontable  return  for  labour  eKpendfil  oa 
their  reclamation.  Over  one-third  of  the  total  area  b  quite  faarrea. 
The  numben  of  live  stock  of  every  kind  are  generally  increased  or 
sustained.  Dairy-farming  is  very  largely  followed.  The  Kerry 
breed  of  cattle — small  finely-shaped  animals,  black  or  led  in  colour, 
with  small  upturned  horns — are  famed  for  the  quality  both  of  their 
flesh  and  milk,  and  are  in  considerable  demand  for  the  parks  sur- 
rounding mansion-houses.  The  "  Dexter,"  a  crass  between  the 
Kerry  and  an  unknown  breed,  is  larger  but  without  its  fine  qualities. 
Little  regard  is  paid  to  the  breed  of  sheep,  but  those  in  most  commoa 
use  have  been  crossed  with  a  merino  breed  from  Spain.  Goats  share 
with  sheep  the  sweet  pasturage  of  the  higher  mountain  ridges,  iA3e 
cattle  occupy  the  lower  slopes. 

Otiitr  Iniustrits.—\n  former  rimes  there  was  a  considerable  lines 
trade  in  Kerry,  but  this  is  now  nearly  extinrt,  the  chief  manufacture 
being  that  of  coarse  wooilcns  and  linens  for  home  use.  At  Killarnev 
a  variety  of  articles  arc  made  from  the  wood  of  the  arbutus.  A 
considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce  is  carried  on  at  Tralee. 
Dingle  and  Kenmare,  and  in  slate  and  stone  at  Valencia.  The  deep- 
sea  and  coast  fisheries  arc  prosperous,  and  there  are  many  small 
fishing  settlements  along  the  coast,  but  the  centres  of  the  two 
fishery  districts  are  Valencia  and  Dingle.  Salmon  fishing  is  also  an 
industry,  for  whkrh  the  district  centres  are  Kenmare  and  Killamey. 

Ommunicatuini. — The  Great  Southern  &  Western  railway 
almost  monopolizes  the  lines  in  the  county.  The  principal  line 
traverses  the  centre  of  the  county,  touching  Killarney,  Tralee  and 
Listowel,  and  passing  ultimately  to  Limerick.  Branches  are  from 
Headford  to  Kenmare;  Farranfore  to  Killorglin,  Cahersiveen  and 
Valencia  harbour,  Tialee  to  Fenit  and  to  Castleeregory ;  and  the 
Listowel  and  Ballybunion  railway.  All  these  are  Unes  to  the  coast. 
The  Tralee  and  Dingle  railway  connects  these  two  towns.  The  only 
inland-branch  is  from  Tralee  to  Castleisland. 

Population  and  AdminisUaJum. — The  population  (179,136  in 
1891;  165,726  in  1901)  decreases  to  an  extent  about  equal  to  the 
average  of  the  Irish  counties,  but  the  emigration  returns  are  among 
the  heaviest.  The  chief  towns  are  Tralee  (the  county  town,  pop. 
0867);  Killamey  (565(5),  Listowel  (3605)  and  Cahersiveen  or 
Cahireiveen  (2013),  while  Dingle,  Kenmare,  Killorglin  and  Castle- 
island are  smaller  towns.  The  county  comprises  9  batonies.  and 
contains  85  civil  i»rishcs.  Assizes  are  held  at  Tralee.  and  quartet 
sessions  at  Cahersiveen,  Dingle,  Kenmare,  Killamey,  Listowel  and 
Tralee.  The  headquarters  of  the  consubulaiy  force  is  at  Tralee. 
Previous  to  the  Union  the  county  returned  eight  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament,  two  for  thecounty,and  two  for  each  of  ihefaoroagtB 
ofTralee,  Dinslc and  Ardfcrt.  At  theUnionthenumberwasreduced 
to  three,  two  for  the  county  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Tralee;  but 
the  divisions  now  number  four:  north,  south,  east  and  west,  each  | 

returning  one  member.  The  county  is  in  the  Protestant  diocese 
of  Limenck  and  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  ICerry  and  Limerick. 

Hufory.— The  county   is  said  to  have  derived   its  name  I 

from  Ciar,  who  with  his  tribe,  the  Ciarraidke,  is  staled  to  have 
inhabited  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  territory 
lying  between  Tralee  and  the  Shannon.  That  portion  lying  south 
of  the  Maine  was  at  a  later  period  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Desmond  (q.v.),  Kerry  suffered  frequently  from  invasions  of 
the  Danes  in  (he  gth  and  loth  centuries,  until  they  were  finally 
overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf  in  1014.  In  117s  Demiot 
MacCartby,  king  of  Cork  and  Desmond,  made  submissioa  to 
Henry  II.  on  certain  conditions,  but  was  nevertheless  gtadtuUy 
compelled  to  retire  within  the  limits  of  Kerry,  which  is  one  of  the 
areas  generally  considered  to  have  been  made  shire  ground  by 
King  John.  An  English  adventurer,  Raymond  le  Gros,  received 
from  this  MacCarthy  a  large  portion  of  the  county  round  Lis- 
naw.  In  1579-15^  attempts  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  to 
invade  Ireland,  landing  at  Limerick  harbour,  near  Dingle,  and 
a  fortress  was  erected  here,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  English  in 
1580.  The  Irish  took  advantage  of  the  disturbed  slate  of  Eng- 
land at  ihe  time  of  ihe  Puritan  revolution  to  attempt  the  owr- 
throw  of  the  English  rule  in  Keny,  and  ultimately  obtained 
possession  of  Tralee,  but  in  i6js  the  rebellion  was  com- 
pletely subdued,  and  a  large  number  of  estates  were  af  tenrards 
confiscated. 

There  are  remains  of  a  round  tower  at  Agbadoe,  near  KiUamcy , 
and  another,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  specimens  aa 
Ireland,  9s  ft.  high,  at  Rattoe,  not  tar  from  Bal^btuiofi.  Ob 
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the  summit  of  a  hill  to  the  north  of  Kenmare  River  is  the  rematt 
able  stone  fortress  known  as  Staigur  Fort.  There  are  several 
stone  cells  in  the  principal  SkcUig  island,  where  penance,  involv- 
ing the  scaling  of  dangerous  rocks,  was  done  by  pilgrims,  and 
where  there  were  formerly  monastic  remains  which  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  sea.  The  principal  groups  of  sepulchral 
stones  are  those  on  the  summits  of  the  Tomie  Mountains,  a 
remarkable  stone  fort  at  Cabersiveen,  a  circle  of  stones  with 
aomlech  in  the  parish  of  Tuosist,  and  others  with  inscriptions 
near  Dingle.  The  remote  peninsula  west  of  a  line  from  Dingle  to 
Smerwick  harbour  is  full  of  remains  of  various  dates.  The  most 
notable  monastic  ruios  are  those  of  InnisfaUen,  founded  by 
St  Finian,  a  disciple  of  St  Columba,  and  the  fine  remains  of 
Uuckross  Abbey,  founded  by  the  Franciscans,  but  there  are  also 
monastic  remains  at  Ardfcrt ,  Castlemaine,  Derry  nane,  Kilcoleman 
and  O'Dorney.  Among  ruined  churches  of  interest  are  those  of 
Aghadoe,  Kilcrohane,  Lough  Currane,  Derrynane  and  Muckross. 
The  cathedral  of  Ardfert,  founded  probably  in  1253,  was  partly 
destroyed  during  the  Cromwellian  wars,  but  was  restored  in  X831. 
Some  interesting  portions  remain  (see  TxAlEE).  There  is  a 
large  number  of  feudal  castles. 

KBRSAINT.  ARMAND   GUY    SIKON   DB   COETKEKPREN, 
CoHTE  DE  (1742-1793),  French  sailor  and  politician,  was  born 
at  Paris  on  the  39th  of  July  1742.    He  came  of  an  old  family, 
his  father,  Guy  Francois  de  Coetnempren,  comte  de  Kersaint, 
being  a  distinguished  naval  officer.    He  entered  the  navy  in 
175s,  and  in  1757,  while  serving  on  his  father's  ship,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  ensign  for  his  bravery  in  action.    By  1782 
he  was  a  captain,  and  in  this  year  took  part  in  an  expedition  to 
Cuiana.    At  that  time  the  officers  of  the  French  navy  were 
divided  into  two  parties — the  reds  or  nobles,  and  the  blues  or 
relwiers.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  Kersaint,  in  spite 
of  his  high  birth,  took  the  side  of  the  latter.    He  adopted  the  new 
ideas,  and  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Le  Bon  Sens  attacked  feudal 
privileges;  he  also  submitted  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  a 
scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the  navy,  but  it  was  not 
accepted.    On  the  4th  of  January  1791  Kersaint  was  appointed 
administrator  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  by  the  electoral 
assembly  of  Paris.     He  was  also  elected  as  a  dlpuli  suppUaut 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  was  called  upon  to  sit  in  it  in 
place  of  a  deputy  who  had  resigned.    From  this  time  onward  his 
chief  aim  was  the  realization  of  the  navy  scheme  which  he  had 
vainly  submitted  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.    He  soon  saw 
that  this  would  be  impossible  unless  there  were  a  general  reform 
of  all  institutions,  and  therefore  gave  his  support  to  the  policy 
of  the  advanced  party  in  the  Asserobly,denouncing  theconduct  of 
Ijouis  XVI.,  and  on  the  loth  of  August  1792  voting  in  favour 
of  his  deposition.    Shortly  after,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
the  armie  iu  Centre,  visiting  in  this  way  Soissons,  Reims,  Sedan 
and  the  Ardennes.    While  thus  occupied  be  was  arrested  by  the 
municipality  of  Sedan;  he  was  set  free  after  a  few  days'  detention. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  one  of  the  last  debates  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  in  which  it  was  decided  to  publish  a  Bulletin 
ojiciel,  a  report  continued  by  the  next  Assembly,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  BuUeiin  de  la  Convention  Rationale.    Kersaint 
was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  Convention  by  the  department  of 
Scino-et-Oise  in  September!  792,  and  on  the  tst  of  January  1793 
was  appointed  vice-admiraL    He  continued  to  devote  himself 
to  questions  concerning  the  navy  and  national  defence,  prepared 
a  report  on  the  English  political  system  and  the  navy,  and  caused 
a  decree  to  be  passed  for  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  general 
defence,  which  after  many  modifications  was  to  become  the 
famous  Committee  of  Public  Safety.    He  had  alto  had  a  decree 
passed  concerning  the  navy  on  the  nth  of  January  1793.    He 
fiad,  however,  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Girondins,  and  had  voted 
in  the  trial  of  the  king  against  the  death  penalty  and  in  favour 
of  the  appeal  to  the  people.    He  resigned  his  seal  in  the  Conven- 
tion on  tbe  20th  of  January.    After  the  death  of  the  king  his 
opposition  became  more  marked;  he  denounced  the  September 
massacres,  but  when  called  upon  to  justify  his  attitude  confined 
faimself  to  attacking  Marat,  who  was  at  the  time  all-powerful. 
His  triends  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  his  appointment  as  minister 
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of  the  marine;  and  he  failed  to  obtain  even  a  post  as  oftccr.  He 
was  arrested  on  the  23rd  of  September  at  Ville  d'Avray,  neat 
Paris,  and  taken  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  where  he 
was  accused  of  having  conspired  for  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy,  and  of  having  insulted  national  representation  by 
resigning  his  position  in  the  legislature.  He  was  executed  oa 
the  4th  of  December  1793. 

His  brother,  Guy  Pieub  (1747-1822),  also  served  in.  the  navy, 
and  took  part  in  the  American  war  of  independence.  He  did 
not  accept  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  but  emigrated. 
He  was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the  navy  in  1803,  and  died  in 
1822,  after  having  been  prlfet  maritime  of  Antwetp,  and  prefect 
o(  the  department  of  Meurthe. 

See  Kersaint's  own  works,  Le  Bon  Sens  (i  789) ;  the  Riihiton  (i  789)  i 
Cmsidlralioni  jur  la  fora  puUique  et  Vinslitulton  lUs  tardes  nalumales 
(1789);  Lelire  i  Uimtean  (1791);  Uoyeni  prlstnUs  i  VAsumbUt 
nalionalt  pour  fHMir  la  paix  et  I'ordre  dans  lis  colonies;  also  E. 
Chevalier,  HiiMredela  Marine  franfaise  sous  la  pninihe  RipiMiiue; 
E.  Charavav,  L'AsstmiUe  ileclorale  de  Paris  en  1790  el  IJ91  (Paris, 
1890) ;  and  Aginor  Bardoux,  La  IXuchtsse  de  Dnras  (Paris,  1898),  the 
beginning  of  which  deals  with  Kenaint,  whose  daughter  married 
Amddte  de  Duraa.  (R.  A.*) 

KERVYN     DE     LETTEHBOVE,     CONSTAKTIKE     BRUNO. 

Bakon,  (1817-1890,  Belgian  historian,  was  bom  at  Sainl- 
Michel-les-Bruges  in  1817.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Constitutional  party  and  sat  in  the  Chamber  as  member  for 
Ecdoo.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
of  Ancthan  as  minister  of  the  interior.  But  his  official  career 
was  short.  The  cabinet  appointed  a*  governor  of  Lille  one 
Decker,  who  had  been  entangled  in  the  financial  speculations 
of  Langand-Dumonceau  by  which  the  whole  clerical  party  had 
been  discredited,  and  which  provoked  riots.  The  cabinet  was 
forced  to  resign,  and  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literature  andhistory.  Hehadalready  become  known 
as  the  author  of  a  book  on  Froissart  (Brussels,  1855),  which  was 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  He  edited  a  series  of  chron- 
icles—CAmniyuM  relatives  d  I'kisloire  de  la  Bdgiqnt  sous  la 
domination  des  dues  it  Bourgopie  (Brussels,  1870-1873),  and 
Rilalions  politigues  des  Pays  Bos  el  de  I'Anifeterre  sous  Ic  regne 
de  Piilippe  II.  (Brussels,  1882-1892).  He  wrote  a  history  of 
Lts  Hutenols  tt  les  Gutux  (Bnfges,  18S3-1885)  in  the  spirit  of  a 
violent  Roman  Catholic  partisan,  but  with  much  industry  and 
learning.    He  died  at  Saint-Michcl-Ics-Bruges  in  1891. 

See  Notices  biofrapkigues  el  UbHepaphigues  de  I'aeadimie  dt 
Belgiqut  for  1887. 

KESHUB  CHUKDER  SEN  (Keshava  Ciuin>iiA  Sbna)  (igjfr- 
1884), Indian  religious  reformer, was  born  of  ahigh-caste  famify 
at  CalcutU  in  1838.  He  was  educated  at  one  of  the  Calcutta 
colleges,  where  he  became  proficient  in  English  literature  and 
history.  For  a  short  time  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal, 
but  resigned  his  post  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  literature 
and  philosophy.  At  that  time  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Hugh 
Blair,  Victor  Cousin,  J.  H.  Newman  and  R.  W.  Emerson  were 
among  his  favourite  authors.  Their  works  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  him,  for,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  Philosophy  first 
taught  me  insight  and  reflection,  and  turned  my  eyes  inward 
from  tlie  things  of  the  external  worid,  so  that  I  began  to  reflect 
on  my  positk>n,  character  and  destiny."  Like  many  other 
educated  Hindus,  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  had  gradually  dissociated 
himself  from  the  popubr  forms  of  the  native  religion,  without 
abandoning  what  be  believed  to  be  its  spirit.  As  early  as  1857 
he  joined  the  Brahma  Samaj,  a  religious  association  aiming  at 
the  reformation  of  Hinduism.  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  threw  him. 
self  with  enthusiasm  into  the  work  of  this  society  and  in  1862 
himself  undertook  the  ministry  of  one  of  its  branches.-  In  the 
same  year  he  helped  to  found  the  Albert  College  and  started  the 
Indian  Mirror,  a  weekly  journal  in  which  social  and  moral  sub- 
jects were  discussed.  In  1863  he  wrote  The  Brohsna  Samaj 
VindieaUd.  He  also  travelled  about  the  country  lecturing  and 
preaching.  The  steady  development  of  his  reforming  zeal  led 
to  a  split  in  the  society,  which  broke  into  two-sections,  Chunder 
Sen  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reform  movement,  which 
took  the  name  "  Brahma  Samaj  of  India,"  and  tried  to  propagate 
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bs  doctiina  by  missionary  enterprise.  Its  tenets  at  this  time 
were  the  following:  (i)  The  wide  universe  is  the  temple  of 
God.  («)  Wisdom  is  the  pure  land  of  pilgrimage.  (3)  Truth 
is  the  everlasting  scripture.  (4)  Faith  is  the  root  of  all  religions, 
(s)  Love  is  the  true  spiritual  culture.  (6)  The  destruction  of 
selfishness  is  the  true  asceticism.  In  1866  he  delivered  an 
address  on  '*  Jesus  Christ,  Europe  and  Asia,"  which  led  to  the 
false  impression  that  he  was  about  to  embrace  Christianity. 
This  helped  to  call  attention  to  him  In  Europe,  and'in  1870  be 
paid  a  visit  to  England.  The  Hindu  preacher  was  warmly 
welcomed  by- almost  all  denominations,  particularly  by  the 
Unitarians,  with  whose  creed  the  new  Brahma  Samaj  had  most  in 
common,  and  it  was  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association  that  organized  the  welcome  soirie  at 
Hanover  SqOaie  Rooms  on  the  I3th  of  April.  Ministers  of  ten 
diflercnt  denominations  were  on  the  platform,  and  among  those 
who  officially  bade  him  welcome  were  Lord  Lawrence  and  Dean 
Stanley.  He  remained  for  six  months  in  England,  visiting  most 
of  the  chief  towns.  His  eloquence,  delivery  and  command  of 
the  language  won  universal  admiration.  His  own  impression 
of  England  was  somewhat  disappointing.  Christianity  in  Eng- 
land appeared  to  him  too  sectarian  and  narrow,  too  "  muscular 
and  hard,"  and  Christian  life  in  England  more  materialistic 
and  outward  than  spiritual  and  inward.  "  I  came  here  an 
Indian,  I  go  back  a  confirmed  Indian;  I  came  here  a  Theist, 
I  go  back  a  confirmed  Theist.  1  have  learnt  to  love  my  own 
country  more  and  more."  These  words  spoken  at  the  fare- 
well  soirfe  may  furnish  the  key  to  the  change  in  him  which  so 
greatly  puzzled  many  of  his  English  friends.  He  developed  a 
tendency  towards  mysticism  and  a  greater  leaning  to  the  spiri  tual 
teaching  of  the  Indian  philosophies,  as  well  as  a  somewhat 
despotic  attitude  towards  the  Samaj.  He  gave  his  child 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  raja  of  Kuch  Behar;  he  revived 
the  performance  of  mystical  plays,  and  himself  took  part  in 
one.  These  changes  alienated  many  followers,  who  deserted  his 
standard  and  founded  the  Sadhlrana  (General)  Brahma  Samaj 
(1878).  Chundcr  Sen  did  what  he  could  to  rcinvigorate  his 
own  section  by  a  new  infusion  of  Christian  ideas  and  phrases, 
t.t-  "  the  New  Dispensation,"  "  the  Holy  Spirit."  He  also  in- 
stituted a  sacramental  meal  of  rice  and  water.  Two  lectures 
delivered  between  iSSj  and  1883  throw  a  good  deal  of  light 
on  his  latest  doctrines.  They  were  "  The  Marvellous  Mystery, 
the  Trinity,"  and  "  Asia's  Message  to  Europe."  This  latter  is 
an  eloquent  plea  against  the  Europeanizing  of  Asia,  as  well  as 
a  protest  against  Western  sectarianism.  During  the  intervals 
of  his  last  illness  he  wrote  The  New  Samkita,  or  the  Sacred  Laws 
eftkt  Aryans  dfihe  New  Dispensalion.  He  died  in  January  1884, 
leaving  many  bitter  enemies  and  many  warm  friends. 

See  the  article  Bkaiima  Samaj;  also  P.  Mozoomdar,  Life  and 
TeochiHts  of  Keshub  Chuiuler  Sen  (18M). 

KfeMARK  (Ger.  Kasmark),  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  Szepes,  240  m.  N.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (iQoo),  5560. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Poprad,  at  an  dtitude  of  1950  ft.,  and  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  Among  its  buildings  are 
the  Roman  Catholic  parish  church,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  rsth 
century  with  fine  carved  altars;  a  wooden  Protestant  church  of 
the  r7th  century;  and  an  old  town-hall.  About  i>  m.  W. of 
Kfem&rk  lies  the  famous  watering-place  Tatrafilred  (Ger. 
Schmecks),  at  the  foot  of  the  Schlagendorfcr  peak  in  the  Tatra 
Mountains.  KfsmSrk  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  imixirtant 
Saxon  settlements  in  the  north  of  Hungary,  and  became  a  royal 
free  town  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  In  1440  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  counts  of  Szepes  (Ger.,  Zips),  and  In  1464  it  was 
granted  new  privileges  by  King  Matthias  Corvimis.  Daring  the 
r6th  century,  together  with  the  other  Saxon  towns  in  the 
Szepes  county,  it  began  to  lose  both  its  political  and  commercial 
importance.    It  remained  a  royal  free  town  until  1876. 

KESTREL  (Fr.  CrtsserelU  or  Criferelle,  O.  Ft.  Qaercerdle  and 
QuereeUe,  in  Burgundy  Crislef),  the  English  name*  for  one  of 
the  smaller  falcons.    This  bird,  though  in  the  form  of  its  bill  and 

'■  *  Other  English  names  are  windhover  and  standgale  (the  last  often 
oomipted  into  stonegale  and  Mannell). 


length  of  its  wings  one  of  the  true  falcons,  and  by  many  ornitho- 
logists placed  among  them  under  its  Linnaean  name  of  Falu 
tinnunculus,  is  by  others  referred  to  a  distinct  genus  Tinnunculia 
as  7*.  alaudarius — the  last  being  an  epithet  wholly  inappropriate. 
We  have  here  a  case  in  which  the  propriety  of  the  custom  which 
requires  the  establishment  of  a  genus  on  structural  cbaractcre 
may  seem  open  to  question.  The  difTerenccs  of  structure  which 
separate  Tinnunculus  from  Faico  are  of  the  slightest,  and,  if 
insisted  upon,  must  lead  to  including  in  the  former  birds  which 
obviously  differ  from  kestrels  in  all  but  a  few  characteis  arbi- 
trarily chosen;  and  yet,  if  structural  characteis  be  set  aside,  the 
kestrels  form  an  assemblage  readily  distinguishable  by  several 
peculiarities  from  all  other  Falconidae,  and  an  assemblage 
separable  from  the  true  Falcons  of  the  genus  FaIco,  with  its 
subsidiary  groups  Aesahn,  Hypotriorchis,  and  the  rest  (see  Fal- 
con). Scarcely  any  one  outside  the  walls  of  an  omitfaologica! 
museum  or  library  would  doubt  for  a  moment  whether  any  bird 
shown  to  him  was  a  kestrel  or  not;  and  Gumey  has  stated  his 
belief  (/Mr,  1881,  p.  277)  that  the  aggregation  of  species  placed 
by  Bowdlcr  Sharpe  [Cm.  Birds  Brit.  Mas.  i.  423-448)  under 
the  generic  designation  of  Ccrckneis  (which  should  properly 
be  Tinnunculus)  includes  "  three  natural  groups  sufficiently 
distinct  to  be  treated  as  at  least  separate  subgenera,  bearing  the 
name  of  Dissodecles,  Tinnunculus  and  Erylliropus."  Of  these 
the  fitst  and  last  are  not  kestrels,  but  are  perhaps  rather  related 
to  the  hobbies  {Hypotriorchis). 

The  ordinary  kestrel  of  Europe,  Folco  linnunculus  or  Timnm- 
cuius  alaudarius,  is  by  far  (he  commonest  bird  of  prey  in  the 
British  Islands.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  summer  migrant, 
coming  from  the  south  in  early  spring  and  departing  in  autumn, 
though  examples  (which  are  nearly  always  found  to  be  birds  of 
the  year)  occasionally  occur  in  winter,  some  arriving  on  the 
eastern  coast  in  autumn.  It  is  most  often  observed  while  hang- 
ing in  the  air  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the  same  spot,  by  means  of 
short  and  rapid  beats  of  its  wings,  as,  with  head  pointing  to 
windward  and  expanded  tail,  it  is  looking  out  for  prey — which 
consists  chiefly  of  mice,  but  it  will  at  times  take  a  small  bird, 
and  the  remains  of  frogs,  insects  and  even  earthworms  have  been 
found  in  its  crop.  It  generally  breeds  in  the  deserted  nest  of  a 
crow  or  pie,  but  frequently  in  rocks,  ruins,  or  even  in  holloir 
trees — laying  four  or  five  eggs,  mottled  all  over  with  dark 
brownish-red,  sometimes  tinged  with  orange  and  at  other  limes 
with  purple.  Though  it  may  occasionally  snatch  up  a  young  par- 
tridge or  pheasant,  the  kestrel  is  the  most  harmless  bird  of  piey, 
if  it  be  not,  from  its  destruction  of  mice  and  cockchafers,  a  bene- 
ficial species.  Its  range  extends  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe 
from  68°  N.  lat.,  and  the  greater  part  of  Asia — though  the  form 
which  inhabits  Japan  and  is  abundant  in  narth-castcm  China 
has  been  by  some  writers  deemed  distinct  and  called  T.jap*mit»s 
— it  is  also  found  over  a  great  part  of  Africa,  being,  however, 
unknown  beyond  Guinea  on  the  west  and  Mombasa  c^tbc  esst 
coast  {Ibis,  1881,  p.  457).  The  southern  countries  of  Eorope 
have  also  another  and  smaller  species  of  kestrel,  T.  tiununctdoUts 
(the  T.  cenehris  and  T.  naumanni  of  some  writers),  which  is 
widely  spread  in  Africa  and  Asia,  though  spcdmcna  from  India 
and  China  are  distinguished  as  T.  pekinensis. 

Three  other  species  are  found  in  Africa—  T.  rupiccla,  T.  npi- 
eettidet  and  T.  alopex — the  first  a  common  bird  in  the  Cape, 
while  the  others  occur  in  the  interior.  Some  of  the  islands  at 
the  Ethiopian  region  have  peculiar  species  of  kestrel,  as  the 
T.  newtoni  of  Madagascar,  T.  pumlalus  of  Mauritius  and 
T.  gracilis  of  the  Seychelles;  while,  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
kestrel  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  has  been  separated  as 
T.  tugleelut. 

The  7*.  tperttHut,  commonly  known  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  as  the  "sparrow-hawk,"  is  a  beautiful  little  bird- 
VarioDs  attempts  have  been  made  to  recognize  several  specirv 
more  or  less  in  accordance  with  locality,  but  the  majority  ot 
ornithologists  seem  unable  to  accept  the  distinctions  which  ha\e 
been  elaborated  chiefly  by  Bowdlcr  Sharpe  in  hb  Cclalcfur  and 
R.  Ridgway  {N«rlk  American  Birds,  iii.  159-175).  the  former  af 
whom  recognizes  six  species,  while  the  latter  admits  bat  1 
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r.  tparwvittt,  T.  Umctpbjt  and  T.  i^arwrMto— witlifive  geo- 
giaphical  nces  of  the  first,  viz.  the  typic*!  T.  tpanenu  from 
the  coDtinent  of  North  America  except  the  oout  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  T,  australis  from  the  continent  of  South  America 
except  the  North  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  ooaatt;  T.  isoM- 
Umia,  inhahiting  continental  America  from  Florida  to  Fr.Guiana; 
T.  damimeeiait  from  the  Lesier  Antilles  si  far  uorthimda  as 
St  Thomas;  and  lastly  T.  cimnamowiinits  from  Chile  and  western 
Brazil  T.  Uncopkryt  is  said  to  be  from  Haiti  and  Cuba; 
and  T.  tpantrioida  peculiar  to  Cuba  only.  This  last  has  been 
generally  allowed  to  be  a  good  species,  thou^  Dr  Gundlach. 
the  best  authority  on  the  biidsof  that  iaiaod,  in  his  Ctniriitieiat 
i  la  Onilaltti'  Cubana  (1876),  will  not  allow  its  validity.  Hocc 
recently  it  was-found  (/Kr,  1881,  pp.  547-564)  that  T.  atulnlis 
and  r.  ciaiMiiiranintt  cannot  be  separated,  that  Sidgway's 
r.  kaafkrys  should  property  be  called  T.  dominuXMsii,  and  his 
r.  JemMctHsU  T.  aiUiUantm;  while  Ridgway  has  recorded  the 
supposed  occurrence  of  T.  tpanmmUt  in  Florida.  Of  other 
kestrels  T.  molucccnsis  is  widely  spread  throughout  the  islands 
of  the  Malay  AicUpeUgo,  while  T.  eauiroida  seems  to  inhabit 
the  whole  of  Australia,  and  has  occurred  in  Tasmania  (Proe. 
Kay.  Soc.  Tatmana,  1875,  pp.  7,  8).  No  kestrel  is  found  in  New 
Zealand,  but  an  approach  to  the  form  is  made  by  the  very 
peculiar  Hieracideaioi  Harpe)nava€'X^nduuifl(  which  a  second' 
race  or  spedes  has  been  described,  N.  brunnea  or  H.ferox)f  the 
"  sparrow-hawk,"  "  quail-hawk  "  and  "  bush-hawk  "  of  the  colo- 
nists— a  bird  of  much  higher  courage  than  any  kestrel,  and  per- 
haps exhibiting  the  more  generdized  and  ancestral  type  from 
which  both  kestrels  and  falcons  may  have  descended.  (A.  N.) 

KBSWICK,  a  market  tow;;  in  the  Penrith  parliamentary 
division  of  Cumberland,  England,  sensed  by  the  joint  line  of  the 
Cockermooth  Keswick  &  Penrith,  and  London  b  North- Western 
railways.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  445t.  It  lies  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Lake  District,  in  an  open  valley  OD  the 
banks  of  the  river  Greta,  with  the  mountain  of  Skiddaw  to  the 
north  and  the  lovely  lake  of  Derwcntwater  to  the  south.  It  is 
much  frequented  by  visitors  as  a  centre  for  this  famous  district 
— for  boating  on  Derwcntwater  and  for  the  easy  ascent  of 
Skiddaw.  Many  residences  are  seen  in  the  neighbourfiood,  and 
the  town  as  a  whole  is  modem.  Fitz  Park,  opened  in  1887,  is 
a  pleasant  recreation  ground.  The  town-hall  contains  a  museum 
of  local  geology,  natural  history,  &c  In  the  parish  church  <rf 
Crosthwaite,  }  m.  distant,  there  is  a  monoment  to  the  poet 
Southey.  His  residence,  Greta  Hall,  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
main  street,  close  by  the  river.  Keswick  is  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  lead  pendls;  and  the  plumbago  Oocally  wad) 
used  to  be  supplied  from  mines  in  Borrowdale.  Char,  caught  in 
Ike  Neighbouring  lakes,  are  potted  at  Keswick  in  large  quantities 
and  exported. 

KlsinCK  COHVEmON.  an  annoal  tommer  reunion  held 
at  the  above  town  for  the  main  purpose  of  "  promoting  practical 
iiolioess"  by  meetings  for  pmycr,  discussion  and  personal 
iBtcrconrse.  It  has  no  denominational  limits,  and  is  largdy 
SDpported  by  the  "  Evangelical "  section  of  the  Church  of 
Englaod.  The  convention,  started  in  a  private  maimer  by 
Caaoa  Haiioid-Battetsby,  then  vicar  of  Keswick,  and  Mr 
Kobtrt  Wilson  in  1874,  met  first  in  1875,  and  rapidly  grew  after 
the  first  few  years,  both  in  numbers  and  influence,  in  spite  of 
attacks  on  the  alleged  "  perfectionism  "  of  some  of  iu  leaders 
and  on  the  novelty  of  its  methods.  Its  members  take  a  deep 
intetett  in  foreign  miwnoni 

In  the  nisUiry  of  He  C.US.,  vd.  iiL  (by  Eugene  Stoclc).  the 
ffiissiooary  influence  of  the  "  Keswick  men  *'  in  Cambridge  and  ebe-' 
when  may  be  readily  traced.  See  also  TtziCennci  CanmiimiiU 
Utuaif,  Us  Uilkai  and  lU  iltm,  edited  by  C.  F.  Hailocd  U906). 

KET  (or  Km),  BOBEBT  (d.  1549),  En^sh  rebel,  is  nsoally 
called  a  tanner,  but  he  certainly  held  the  manor  of  Wymoodham 
in  Noriotk.  With  his  brother  William  he  led  the  men  of 
Wymondham  in  their  qnarrel  with  a  certain  Flowetden,  tod 
having  thus  come  into  prominence,  be  headed  the  men  of  Norfolk 
«r  hen  they  rase  in  rcbelUoo  in  1 549  owing  to  the  hardships  inflicted 
by  the  extensve  enclonrcs  of  conunon  laads  and  by  the  (caeral 


policy  of  ths  pretwtor  Somenet.  A  feast  held  tt  Wymondham 
in  July  1549  developed  into  a  riot  and  gave  the  sipial  for  tlie 
outbreak.  Leading  his  followers  to  Norwich,  Ket  formed  a 
camp  on  Mousehold  Heath,  where  he  is  said  to  have  comtnaBdcd 
r6,ooo  men,  intndnced  a  regular  system  of  disdpliiie,  adminis- 
tered justice  and  blockaded  the  city.  He  refused  the  royal 
offer  of  an  anmesty  on  the  ground  that  innocent  and  just  men 
had  no  need  of  pacdon,  and  on  the  tst  of  August  1549  attacked 
and  took  possession  of  Norwich.  John  Dodley,  earl  of  Warwick, 
inarched  against  the  rebds,  and  after  Us  offer  of  pardon  had 
been  rejected  he  forced  his  way  into  the  city,  driving  its  defenders 
before  him:  Then,  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  some  loveigB 
mercenaries,  he  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  at  Dmsia- 
dale  on  the  97th  of  Angost.  Ket's  men  were  easily  routed  by 
the  trained  soldiery,  and  Robert  and  William  Ket  were  seized 
and  taken  to  London,  where  they  were  condemned  to  death  for 
treason.  On  the  7th  of  December  1549  Robert  was  execated  at 
Norwich,  and  his  body  was  hanged  on  the  top  of  the  castk, 
while  that  of  William  was  hanged  on  the  church  tower  at 
Wymondham. 

S«e  F.  W.  RnsseU.  XdTt  StbOmi  (t8s»).  nod  J.  A.  FfBOde. 
Biliary  oj  ExiUmd,  voL  iv.  (Loadon,  1898}. 

KRCB.  JOHN  (d..i686),  En^Bah  eieoitianrr,  who  at  "  Jack 
Ketch "  gave  the  nicknune  for.  neatly  two  rrafmirs  to  his 
socceaaMs,  is  hdievod  to  have  been  appointed  public  hsngman 
in  the  year  1663.  The  fiiit  leoonled  mentian  of  him  is  in  Tti 
PltUm  BaUad,  btimt  Jack  Kcleh'i  tmccmtarMe  Rtceifl  for  Ikt 
Cure  of  Trayloroiu  Smustml*  and  Whcktom*  Fkytick  jar  a 
Pofi$k  Caalapm,  a  bmadside  published  io  December  1671. 
The  eaecation  of  William,  Lord  RnsseU.  no  the  aiat  U  Jaljr 
1683  was  carried  out  by  him  in  a  diansy  way,  and  a  pamphlet 
is  extant  which  contains  his  "  Apologie,"  in  whiiA  he  allegea 
that  the  prisoner  did  not  "dispose  himaelf  as  was  asoat  ■ntable" 
and  that  he  was  intemiptad  wbOe  taking  aim.  On  the  sralfnld, 
on  the  15th  of  July  1685,  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  sddseaaag 
Ketch,  icfetred  to  his  treatment  of  Lord  EusicU,  the  tcaalt 
being  that  Ketch  was  quite  unmanned  and  had  to  deal  at  least 
five  stnAes  with  his  axe,  and  finally  use  a  knife,  to  lever  Moo- 
mouth's  head  from  his  shonlden.  In  r686  Ketch  waa  deposed 
and  iaq>tiaoDed  at  BiideweU,  but  wheo  his  successor,  Psscha 
Rose,  a  butcher,  was,  after  {oar  months  in  the  office,  hnaed  tt 
Tybinn,  KttiJi  was  reappointed.  He  died  tmrazds  the  dcae  of 
1686. 

KBTCHOP.  alsp  written  ealm^  and  haldmf  Csaid  to  ha  from 
the  Chinese  Ue^laap  or  tMnia^,  brine  of  pickled  fish),  a  tanoe 
or  relish  prepared  piindpally  frao  the  Juice  of  moshiooms  and 
of  many  other  spedes  of  edible  fnngi,  salted  forpccaervatian  and 
variously  ^liced.  The  juices  of  various  fruits,  soch  as  cucnn»- 
bea,  tomatoes,  and  especially  green  walnuts,  are  used  at  a  basis 
of  ketdutp,  and  sheU^sh  ketchap,  from  oysters,  mnsscb  and 
cockles,  is  slao  made;  but  in  general  the  term  is  restricted  to 
laaoes  having  the  juice  af  ediUc  iimgi  aa  their  basis. 

KBTEIES,  iu  chemistry,  a  group  of  organic  compounds  which 
may  be  cooddend  aa  internal  anhydrides  of  acetic  add  and  its 
aabstitntion  derivatives.  Two  dasses  may  be  distinguished: 
the  aldn-ketencs,  indnding  kctene  itself,  together  with  its  mono- 
alkyl  deiivativea  and  carbon  suboxide,  and  the  keto-ketenca 
«hii±  comprise  the  dialkyl  ketenca.  The  aUo-fcetencs  are 
coloutiesB  compenods  whidi  arc  not  capable  of  antoaddation, 
are  pdynxrixed  by  pyridine  or  quinoline,  and  are  inert  towards 
compovnds  ooatuning  the  groupings  CJ{  and  C:0.  The  kcto- 
ketcnca  ate  oolouied  compounds,  which  undeigo  aatoxidalitB 
readily,  fatm  katene  bases  on  the  addition  of  pyridine  and  qoino- 
Kne,  and  yidd  ad£tion  compounds  with  substances  conlaining 
the  CJ^  uid  CO  groupings.  The  ketencs  are  usually  obtained 
by  the  actioa  of  suae  on  ethereal  or  ethyl  acetate  aolutioosof 
halogen  tuhatitntcd  add  ddoridts  or  bromides.  They  are 
cjiaracteriied  by  their  additive  readiou:  combining  with  water 
to  form  acids,  with  aloAols  to  form  esters,  and  with  primary 
aaiacs  to  focin  smidrs 

Ktfew,  CHi£0,  was  diseo»«*d  by  N.  T.  M.  Witanore  (7»iir. 
Okcai.  jdC  1907,  vol.  91,  p.  I9JB)  among  the  gaseous  pniduca  (ocaed 
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when  a  pbtinum  wire  Is  electrically  heated  undler  the  surface  of 
acetic  anhydride.  It  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  on 
Lromacctyf  bromide  (H.  Staudingcr,  Ber.  1908,  41,  p.  594).  At 
ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a  gas,  but  it  may  be  condensed  to  a 
liquid  and  finally  solidified,  the  solid  melting  at -131*  C.  It  is 
characterized  by  its  penetrating  smell.  On  standing  for  sothc 
time  a  brown<oloured  liquid  is  obtainedj  from  which  a  colourless 
liquid  boiling  at  136-127*  C,  has  been  isobtcd  (Wilsmorc,  ibid., 
1908,  93,  p.  946}.  Although  originally  described  as  acctylkcten,  it 
has  proved  to  be  a  cyclic  compound  (Ber.,  1909,  43,  p.  4908).  It 
is  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  allowing  an  acid  reaction,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  aceto-acetic  acid,  and  with  alkalis  it  yields 
acetates.  It  differs  from  the  simple  Icctenes  in  that  it  is  apparently 
unacted  upon  by  phenols  and  alcohols.  Dimethyl kttent,  (CHi):C  :CO, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  a-brom-isobutyryl  bromide,  is  a . 
yellowish  coloured  liquid.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  rapidly 
polymerizes  (probably  to  a  tetramethylcylobutanedione).  It  boils 
at  J4*  C.  (750  mm.)  (Staudinger,  Ber.  1905,  38.  p.  1735;  1908,  41, 
p.  3208).  Oxygen  rapidly  converts  it  into  a  white  explosive  solid. 
DietkyI  kettne,  (CtHi}iC  :C0,  is  formed  on  heating  diethylmalonic  an- 
hydride (Staudingcr,  ibid.).  Dipkenyl  keUnt,  (C,H>)/:  :CO,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  zinc  on  diphcnyl<hloracetyl  chloride,  is  an  oranj^ 
led  liquid  which  boils  at  ia6*  C.  (|3  mm.).  It  docs  not  polymenac. 
Magnesium  phenyl  bromide  gives  triphenyl  vinyl  alcohol. 

KBTI.  a  sea-port  of  British  India,  in  Karachi  district,  Sind, 
litualed  on  the  Hajamro  bianch  of  the  Indus.  Pop.  (1901), 
1137.  It  is  an  imponant  seat  of  ttadc,  where  lea-bomc  goods 
are  transferred  to  and  from  river  boats, 

KEIOHES,  in  chemistry,  organic  compounds  of  the  type 
R-CO-R',  where  R,  R'>alkyl  or  aryl  groups.  If  the  groups 
R  and  R'  are  identical,  the  ketone  is  called  a  timpU  ketone, 
if  unlike,  a  mixed  ketone.  They  may  be  prepared  by  the 
oxidation  of  secondary  alcohols;  by  the  adciition  of  the 
elements  of  water  to  hydiocarbons  of  the  acetylene  type 
RC  CH  ;  by  oxidation  of  primary  alcohols  of  the  type 
RR'CH  CH/)H:RR'CHCH,OH  -)  RCOR'+H,0+HcCOt; 
by  distillation  of  the  caldum  salts  of  the  fatty  adds,  CHaOi; 
by  heating  the  sodium  salts  of  these  adds  C.HmOs  with  the 
corresponding  acid  anhydride  to  iqo°  C.  (W.  H.  Perkin,  Jour. 
Ctem.  Ste.,  1886,  49,  p.  32a);  by  the  action  of  anhydrous 
fnric  chloride  on  add  chlorides  (J.  Hamonet,  Bull,  d*  la  sx. 
tkim.,  188S,  soi  p.  357)1 
aCH,COa-»  CHsCO-  CH(CH,)C0C1 

-*CsH,CO.CH(CH,)COiH->Cai,CO-CH,CHi! 
and  by  the  action  of  zinc  alkylsonadd  chlorides  (M.  Freiuid,i4nii., 
1861,  118,  p.  i),  3CHiCOa+ZnCHt)fZnCls+3CHi'COCH.. 
In  the  last  reaction  complex  addition  products  are  formed, 
and  must  be  quickly  decomposed  by  water,  otherwise  tertiary 
alcohols  are  produced  (A.  M.  Butlerow,  Jahreab.,  1864,  p.  496; 
ilim.  1867,  I44,p.  i).  They  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  decom- 
position of  ketone  chlorides  with  water;  by  the  oxidatiui  of 
the  tertlaty  hydroxyadds;  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  ketonic 
adds  or  their  esters  with  dilute  alkalis  or  batyU  water  (see 
ACETO-ACCTIC  Ester);  by  the  hydrolysis  of  alkyl  derivatives 
of  acetone  dicarboxylic  add,  HOiC-CBrCO-CHR-CGiH;  and 
by  the  action  of  the  Grignard  reagent  on  nittiles  (E.  Blaise, 
Complu  Tcndus,  1901,  133,  p.  38), 
RCN  +  R'M,I  -»  RR'C:NM,I  ->  RCaR'+  NH.+M,IOH. 

The  ketones  are  of  neutral  reaction,  the  lowci  membeis  of  the 
leries  being  colourleu,  volatile,  pleasant-smelling  liquids.  They 
do  not  reduce  silver  solutions,  and  are  not  so  readily  oxidized 
•s  the  aldehydes.  On  oxidation,  the  molecule  is  split  at  the 
carbonyl  group  and  a  mixture  of  adds  is  obtained.  Sodium 
amalgam  reduces  them  to  secondary  alcohols;  phosphorus 
pcntachloride  replace*  the  carbonyl  oxftf^  by  chlorine,  forming 
the  ketone  chloride*.  Only  those  ketones  which  contain  a 
methyl  group  are  capable  of  forming  crystalline  addition  com- 
pounds  with  the  alkaline  bisulphites  (F.  Ciimm,  Atm.,  1871, 
157,  p.  361).  They  combine  with  hydrocyanic  add  to  form 
nitriles,  which  on  hydrolysis  furnish  hydroxyadds, 

(CH,),CO  -»  (CH,),COHCN  -»  (CH,),C0HC0,H; 
with  phenylhydrazine  they  yield  hydrazones;  with  hydrazine 
they  yield  in  addition  ketazines  RR'-C:N'N:C-RR'  (T.  Curtius), 
and  with  bydroxylamine  ketoximcs.  The  latter  readily  under- 
go the.  "  Beckmann  "  transformation  on  treatment  with  add 
Chlorides,  yielding  substituted  add  amides 


RR'-C:NOH -♦  RC(KR')-OH -»  RCO-NHR' 
(see  OxiKES,  also  A.  Hantsach,  Ber.,ii()\,n,  p.  13).  The  ketonei 
react  with  mercaptan  to  form  mercaptols  (E.  Baumaim,  S<r., 
1885,  18,  p.  883),  and  with  concentrated  nitric  add  they  yield 
dinitroparaflins  (G.  Chancel,  Bull,  dt  la  $oc.  ehim.,  187Q,  ]i, 
p.  S03).  With  nitrous  add  (obtained  from  amyl  nitrite  and 
gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ketone  being  dissolved  in  acetic 
add)  they  form  isonitroso-ketones,  R-COCH  JiOH  (L.  Claisen, 
Bet.,  1887,  30,  pp.  6j6,  3194).  With  ammonia  they  yield 
complex  condensation  products;  acetone  forming  di-  and  tii- 
acetonamincs  (W.  Heintz,  Ann.  1875,  178,  p.  305;  1877,  189, 
p.  114.  They  also  condense  with  aldehydes,  luder  the  influence 
of  alkalis  or  sodium  ethylate  (L.  Claisen,  Ann.,  1883,  >i8,pp.  iii, 
139,  >45;  1884,  333,  p.  137;  S.  Kostanecki  and  G.  Rossbach, 
Ber.,  1896,  39,  pp.  1488,  149$,  1893,  &c.).  On  treatment  with 
the  Grignard  reagent,  in  absolute  ether  solution,  they  yield 
addition  products  which  ate  decomposed  by  water  with  pc» 
duction  of  tertiary  alcohols  (V.  Grignard,  Comples  tendus,  1900, 
•30,  p.  1333  el  scq.), 

RR'CO-»  RR'C(OM,I)R'-»  RR'R'-C(OH)  -I-  MglOH. 
Ketones  do  not  polymerize  in  the  same  way  as  aldehydes,  but 
under  the  influence  of  adds  and  bases  yield  condensation 
products;    thus   acetone   gives   me^tyl   oxide,   pbotone  and 
mesitylene  (see  below). 

For  iimelkyi  letotu  or  acetone,  see  AcKTOKS.  DItOtyt  hetne, 
(CtHi)x-CO,  is  a  pleasant-smelling  liquid  boiling  at  103*7*  C.  With 
concentrated  nitric  acid  it  forms  dinitroethane,  and  it  is  oxidijxd 
by  chromic  acid  to  acetic  and  propionic  acids.  MeUtvliamyiJutne, 
CHi-CO-CflHif,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of  rue,  which  also  con- 
tains meikylkeplylkelotu,  CHi-CO-CtHi»,  a  liquid  of  boiling-pcHnt 
8^-90*  C.  (7  mm.),  which  yields  narmal  caprylic  add  on  oxidatioo 
with  hypobromites. 

Uesilyloiide,  (CH.)iC.-CH-CO-CHi,isanatomatk:snellii«  liquid 
of  boiling  point  130-5-130*  C.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
dissolves  in  alcohol.  On  heating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yielt^ 
acetone,  but  with  the  concentrated  acid  it  gives  mesitylene,  C»His. 
Potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it  to  acetic  acid  and  hydroxyiso- 
butyric  acid  (A.  Pinner,  Ber.,  1883,  15,  p.  3Q1).  It  forms  hydroxy- 
hydrocolltdine  when  heated  with  acetamiae  and  anhydrous  zinc 
chloride  (F.  Canzoncri  and  C.  Spies,  Gazs.  ckim,  ItaL,  1884.  14, 
p.34g).  />W<iiK,(CH,),C:CH-CO'CH:C(CHi),,formsyeUawcryt<ab 
which  melt  at  38°  C.  and  boil  at  l97-2°  C.  When  heated  with 
phosphorus  pentoxide  it  yields  acetone,  water  and  some  paeudo- 
cumene.  Dilute  nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  accticand  oxalic  aci<^  while 
potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it  to  acetone,  carbon  dioxide  and 
*^^B*'r  acid. 

DiXETONES. — Tile  diketones  contain  two  carbonyl  groups, 
and  are  distinguished  as  a  or  1*3  diketones,  ^  or  1-3  diketones, 
Y  or  1-4  diketones,  8[c.,  according  as  they  contain  the  grouping 
-COCO-,  -COCH,CO-,-COCH,CH,CO-,  «ic. 

The  a-diketones  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  the  product  of  the 
action  of  alkaline  bisulphites  on  isonitrosoketones  with  15  %  ml- 
phuricacid(H.v.Pechmann, Ber.,  1887, 30,0.3113;  1889,23,0.311$), 
CH.COC:(NOH)CH,->CH.CX)C:(l^HSO,)CH.->CH.CX)-- 
CO-CHt;  or  by  the  action  of  iaoamyl  nitrite  on  the  isonitrosoke- 
tones (O.  Manassc,£er.,  1888,21, p.3i77),CtHfCO-C:(NOH)-CHi- 
■fiiCsHONO  -  C,H.COCOCH,-i-C  JliiOH  -1-NA  They  condense 
with  orthodiamincs  toformquinoxalines  (0.  Hinsbere,  Ann.,  1887,237. 
p.  337),andwithammoniaandaldehydestofonnimiaazoles.  Dia^etyl, 
CH,-C0-C0-CH.,  isa  yellowish  green  liquid,which  boilsat  87-88*0. 
and  possesses  a  pungent  smelL  11  combines  with  sodium  bisulphite 
and  with  hydrocyanic  add.  Dilute  alkalis  convert  it  into  para- 
xyloquinone. 

The  ^-diketones  form  characteristic  copper  salts,  and  in  alcohoGc 
solution  they  combine  with  semicarbaxide  to  form  products  which  oa 
boiling  wita  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  solution  give  pyrazoles 
(T.  Posncr,  Ber.,  1^1,  34,  p.  3975) ;  with  bydroxylamine  tliey  fona 
isoxazoles,  and  with  phenylhydrazine  pyrazoles.  Acetyl  aeeione, 
CHrCO*CHs*CO*CHi.  may  be  prepared  oy  the  action  of  aluminiuni 
chloride  on  acetyl  chloride,  or  by  condensing  ethyl  acetate  with 
acetone  in  the  presence  of  sodium  (L.  Claisen).  It  is  a  liquid  ol 
boiling  point  1^6*  C.  It  condenses  readily  with  aniline  to  give 
aT-dimethyl  quinoline. 

The  y-dikctones  are  characterized  by  the  readiness  with  which 
they  yield  furfuiane^  pyrrol  and  thiophene  derivatives,  the  fwr- 
furane  derivatives  being  formed  by  heating  the  ketones  with  a  de- 
hydrating  agent,  the  thiophenes  by  heating  with  phosphorus  penta- 
sulphide,  and  the  pyrrols  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  or 
amines.  y4ato«y»a£«(ow,CHrCOCH,-CHi-COCHi,a  liquid  boiling 
at  194*  C,  may  be  obtained  by  condensing  sodium  aceto-acetate 
with  aoiMM-bkiraretone  <C  Faal,  B*r.,  iSSs,  IB,  p.  S9)> 
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CH/»)CHia+NaCHCOCH>(C0OR) 

-»CH,C0CH,-CHCCiCH,(C06R) 

-»CH.CO  CH,CH,COCH,; 
or  by  the  hydrolysis  of  diaceto-succinic  ester,  prepared  by  the 
action  of  iooine  on  sodium  aceto-aceutc  (L.  Knorr,  Btr.t  1889, 

22,  pp.  169,  2100). 

i<5  diketones  have  been,  prepared  by  L.  Claisen  by  condensioK 
ethoxymethylene  aceto-acetic  estere  and  similar  compounds  with 
tf'ketonic  esters  aod  with  1-3  diketones.  The  ethoxymethylene 
aceto-acetic  esters  are  prepared  by  condensing  accto^cetic  ester 
with  ortho-formic  ester  in  tne  presence  of  acetic  anhydride  (German 
patents  7^354, 79087,  79863).  The  1-5  diketones  of  this  type,  when 
heated  with  aqueous  ammonia,  form  pyridine  derivatives.  Those 
in  which  the  keto  groups  are  in  combmation  with  phenyl  residues 
give  pyridine  derivatives  on  treatment  srith  hydroxylamine,  thus 
Bcnzamarone,  CcHiCH[CH(C«Hft)-CO-CflHa),gives  pcntaphenylpyri- 
dine,  NCt(CiHi)i.  On  the  general  reactions  of  the  I-5  diketones, 
see  E.  Knoevenagel  (i4Rii.,  1894,  281,  p.  25  et  seq.)  and  H.  Stobbc 
{Ber.,  1902,  35,  p.  1445). 

Many  cyclic  ketones  are  known,  and  in  most  respects  they  resemble 
the  ordinary  aliphatic  ketones  (see  Polyuethylenes;  Terpbnes). 

KETTELER,   WILHEUI   EHMANUEI«   Baxon   von   (181  i- 

1877),  German  theologian  and  politician,  was  bornat  Harkotten, 

in  Bavaria,  on  the  25th  of  December  1811.  He  studied  theology 

at  GSttingen,  Berlin,  Heidelberg  and  Munich,  and  was  ordained 

priest  in  1844.  He  resolved  to  consecrate  his  life  to  maintaining 

the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  the  Church  from  the  control  of  the 

State.  This  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  dvil  power,  an 

attitude  which  he  maintained  throughout  a  stormy  and  eventful 

life.  Kettelcr  was  rather  a  man  of  action  than  a  scholar,  and  he 

first  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  Frankfort 

National  Assembly,  a  position  to  which  he  was  elected  in  184S, 

and  in  which  he  soon  became  noted  for  his  decision,  foresight, 

energy  and  eloquence.   In  1850  he  was  made  bishop  of  Mainz, 

by  order  of  the  Vatican,  in  preference  to  the  celebrated  Professor 

Leopold  Schmidt,  of  Giessen,  whose  Liberal  sentiments  were  not 

agreeable  to  the  Papal  party.    When  elected,  Kettelcr  refused 

to  allow  the  students  of  theology  in  his  diocese  to  attend  lectures 

at  Giessen,  and  ultimately  founded  an  opposition  seminary  in  the 

diocese  of  Mainz  itself.    He   also  founded  orders  of  School 

Brothers  and  School  Sisters,  to  work  in  the  various  educational 

agencies  he  had  called  into  existence,  and  he  laboured  to  institute 

orphanages  and  rescue  homes.    In  i8s8  be  threw  down  the 

gauntlet  against  the  State  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  rights  o(  the 

Catholic  Church  in  Germany.    In  1863  he  adopted  Lassalle's 

Socialistic  views,  and  published  his  Die  Arbciljrage  und  das 

ChrUletUhum.    When  the  question  of  papal  infallibility  arose, 

he  opposed  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  on  the  ground  that 

such  promulgation  was  inopportune.    But  he  was  not  resolute 

in  his  opposition.     The  opponents  of  the  dogma  complained 

at  the  very  outset  that  he  was  wavering,  half  converted  by  his 

hosts,  the  members  of  the  German  College  at  Rome,  and  further 

influenced  by  his  own  misgivings.    He  soon  deserted  bis  anti.' 

Iniallibilist  colleagues,  and  submitted  to  the  decrees  in  August 

1870.  He  was  the  warmest  opponent  of  the  Slate  in  the  Kullur- 

kamp/ pTOvottd  by  Prince  Bismarck  after  the  publication  of  the 

Vatican  decrees,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  compelling 

that  statesman  to  retract  the  pledge  he  had  rashly  given,  never 

to  "  go  to  Canossa."  To  such  an  extent  did  Bishop  von  Kcttcler 

carry  his  opposition,  that  in  1874  he  forbade  his  clergy  to  take 

part  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Sedan,  and 

declared  the  Rhine  to  be  a  "  Catholic  river."  He  died  at  Burg- 

bausen.  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the  13th  of  July  1877. 

OJ.L.*) 
KBTTERINO,  a  market  town  in  the  eastern  parliamentary 
division  of  Northamptonshire,  England,  72  m.  N.N.W.  from 
London  by  the  Midland  railway.  Fop.  of  urban  district 
(1891),  19,454;  (1901),  28,653.  The  church  of  SS  Peter  and 
Paul,  mainly  Perpendicular,  has  a  lofty  and  ornate  tower  and 
spire.  The  chief  manufactures  are  boots,  shoes,  brushes,  slays, 
clothing  and  agricultural  implements.  There  are  iron-works  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  privilege  of  market  was 
granted  m  1227  by  a  charier  of  Henry  HI. 

KETTLE.  SIR  RUPERT  ALFRED  (1817-1894),  English 
county  court  judge,  was  bom  at  Birmingham  on  the  9th  of 
lanuaiy  181 7.    Hit  family  had  for  some  time  been  connected 
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with  the  glass-atainiDg  bnsinea.  In  1845  Ik  vu  called  to  the 
bar,  and  in  1859  he  was  made  judge  of  the  Worcestershire  county 
courts,  becoming  also  a  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple  (1882). 
He  acted  as  arbitrator  in  several  important  strikes,  and  besides 
being  the  first  president  of  the  Midland  iron  trade  wages  board, 
he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  formation  of  similar  boards  in 
other  staple  trades.  His  name  thus  became  identified  with  the 
organization  of  a  system  of  arbitration  between  employers  and 
employed,  and  in  1880  he  was  knighted  for  his  services  in  this 
capacity.  In  1851  be  married;  one  of  his  sons  subsequently 
became  a  London  police  magistrate.  Kettle  died  on  the  6th 
of  October  1894  at  Wolverhamptoit 

KETTLEDRUM  ■  (Fr.  limMer,  Ger.  Pauim;  ItaL  timpam; 
Sp.  timbafit  the  only  kind  of  drum  (g.v.)  having  a  definite 
musical  pitch.  The  kettledrum  consists  of  a  hemispherical 
pan  of  copper,  brass  or  silver,  over  which  a  piece  of  vellum  is 
stretched  tightly  by  means  of  screws  working  on  an  iron  ring, 
which  fits  closely  round  the  head  of  the  drum.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  is  a  small  vent-hole,  which  prevents  the  head  being 
rent  by  the  concussion  of  air.  The  vellum  head  may  thus  be 
slackened  or  tightened  at  will  to  produce  any  one  of  the  notes 
within  its  compass  of  half  an  octave.  Each  kettledrum  gives 
bat  one  note  at  a  time,  and  as  it  takes  some  little ItRie  to  alter 
all  the  screws,  two  or  three  kettledrums,  sometimes  more,  each 
tuned  to  a  different  note,  are  used  in  an  orchestra  or  band. 
For  centuries  kettledrums  have  been  made  and  used  in  Europe 
in  pairs,  one  large  and  one  small ;  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
two  instruments  being  well  defined  and  invatiable.  Even  when 
eight  pairs  of  drums,  all  tuned  to  different  notes,  are  used,  as 
by  Berlioz  In  his  "  Grand  Requiem,"  there  are  still  but  the  two 
sizes  of  drums  to  produce  all  the  notes.  Various  mechanisms 
have  been  tried  with  the  object  of  facilitating  the  change  of 
pitch,  but  the  simple  old-fashioned  model  is  still  the  most 
frequently  used  in  England.  Two  sticks,  of  which  there  are 
several  kinds,  are  employed  to  play  the  kettledrum;  the  best 
of  these  are  made  of  whalebone  for  elasticity,  and  have  a  small 
wooden  knob  at  one  end,  covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  fine  sponge. 
Others  have  the  button  covered  with  felt  or  india-rubber. 
The  kettledrum  is  struck  at  about  a  quarter  of  the  diameter 
from  the  ring. 

The  cpmpass  of  kettledrums  collectively  is  not  roach  more  than 
an  octave,  between  \fci:r  .j—^iiiEEg^ ;  the  larger  instruments, 

which  It  n  inadvisable  to  tone  faebw  F,  take  any  one  of  tbe  following 
notes: — 

and  the  smaller  arc  tuned  to  one  tA  the  notes  completing  the 
chromatic  and  enharmonic  scale  from  ^H^^rtoiri^^^     Theae 

limits  cofflpriac  all  the  notes  of  artistic  value  that  can  be  obtained 
from  kettledrums.  Vrlien  there  are  but  two  drums — the  term 
"  drum  "  used  by  musicians  always  denotes  the  l^tledrum— they 
are  ccncrally  tuned  to  tbe  tonic  and  dominant  or  to  the  tonic  and 
subdominant,  these  notes  entering  into  the  composition  of  most  of 
the  harmonics  of  tbe  key.  Formerly  the  ketllednims  used  to  be 
treated  as  transposing  instruments,  the  notation,  as  for  the  horn, 
being  in  C.  the  key  to  which  tbe  ketiledrums  were  to  be  tuned  being 
indicated  in  the  score.   Now  composers  write  the  real  notes. 

The  tone  of  a  good  kettledrum  is  sonorous,  rich,  and  AT  great  power. 
When  noise  rather  than  music  is  required  uncovered  sticks  are  used. 
The  drums  may  be  muffled  or  cotertd  by  placing  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
silk  over  tbe  vellum  to  damp  the  sound,  a  device  which  produces  a 
lugubrious,  mysterious  effect  and  is  indicated  in  the  score  by  the 
words  timpcni  coprrti,  tim^ni  eon  sordini,  timbales  eomerUs, 
leddmpfu  Fauken.  Besides  tne  beautiful  effects  obtained  by  means 
of  delicate  gradations  of  tone,  numerous  rhythmical  figures  may  be 
executed  on  one,  two  or  more  notes.    GermBn  drummers  who  were 


'  From  "drum  "  and  "  kettle,"  a  covered  metal  vessel  for  bmllng 
water  or  other  liquid;  the  O.  E.  word  is  cettt^  cf.  Du.  ktteit  Ger. 
Kess€l,  borrowed  from  Lat.  eatiUus,  dim.  of  catinus,  bowL 
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iciibwned  during  the  17th  and  iSch  omturtci,  bonswing  the  termt 
(ran  the  trumpet!  with  which  the  ktttlcdruiiu  were  long  aiaoctated, 
recognittd  the  following  beats: — 

Single  tongoing 
(Einfacke  Zunftu) 


Double  tonguing 
(Dopptl  edtr  frmene  2im(m) 


=^ 


Legato  tonguing 
{Tragmde  Zunfen) 


m3^- 


Whole  double-tonguing 
(Caiue  Doppd-Zunffn) 


Double  cross-beat  ■ 


Theroll 
(WirM) 


The  double  roll 
(Doppct  Wirhtl) 


It  is  generally  stated  that  Beethoven  was  the  first  to  treat  the 
kettledrum  as  a  solo  instrument,  but  in  Didp,  an  opera  by  C.  Graupncr 
performed  at  the  Hamburg  Opera  House  in  1707,  tbiere  is  a  abort 
solo  for  the  kettledrum.* 

The  tuning  of  the  kettledrum  is  an  ooentioQ  requiring  time,  even 
when  the  screw-heads,  as  is  now  usual,  are  T-shaped;  to  expedite 
the  change,  therefore,  efforts  have  been  made  in  all  countries  to 
invent  some  mechanism  which  would  enable  the  performer  to  tune 
the  drum  to  a  fixed  note  by  a  single  movement.  The  first  mechanical 
kettledrums  date  from  the  bcKinning  of  the  19th  century,  in 
Holland  a  system  was  invented  By  T.  C.  N.  Stumpff ';  in  France  by 
Labbaye  in  1827;  in  Germany  Einbiglcr  patented  a  system  in 


■This  rhythmical  use  of  kettledrums  was  characteristic  of  the 
military  instrument  of  percussion,  rather  than  the  mudcal  member 
of  the  oichestra.  Daring  the  middle  ages  and  until  the  end  of  the 
18th  centary,  the  two  different  notes  obtainable  from  the  pair  of 
kettledrums  were  probably  used  more  as  a  means  of  marking  and 
varying  the  rhythm  than  as  musical  notes  entering  into  the  com- 
positkMi  of  the  Mrmonies.  The  kettkdiums,  in  fact,  approrimattd 
to  the  side  drams  in  technique.  The  contrast  between  the  purely 
rhythmical  use  of  kettledrums,  given  above,  and  the  more  modern 
musical  use  is  well  exempliftea  by  the  well-known  solo  for  four 
kettlednms  in  Meyubm's  IMtrt  It  DiabU,  beginning  thus— 


*  Sec  Wilhelro  KkefeM.  Oct  OrchesUr  ier  Bamburtfr  Oper  (1678- 
1738);  tnlemationalt  JlusittestUsc^ft,  Sammelband  !.  3,  p.  278 
(Leipiig.  1899). 

>  Sec  J.  Georges  Kastner.  ilWiadt  ampUtc  el  niunnlt  d»  limMts 
(Paris),  p.  19,  where  several  of  the  early  mechanical  kettledrums  aic 
descri1>ed  and  illustrated. 


Frankfort-on-Main  In  i8}6<;  in  England  Cornelius  Ward  In  1(37; 
in  luly  C.  A.  Boracchi  of  Monza  in  1839.* 

The  drawback  in  most  of  these  systems  is  the  complicated  natuie 
o(  tlie  mechanism,  which  soon  gets  out  of  onler,  and,  being  veiy 
cumbersome  and  hea%^,  it  renders  the  instrument  more  or  leas  of  a 
fixture.  Potter's  kettledrum  with  instantaneous  system  of  tuning, 
the  best  known  at  the  present  day  in  England,  and  used  in  some 
military  bands  with  entire  success,  is  a  complete  contrast  to  the 
above.  There  is  practically  no  mechanism;  the  system  is  simple, 
ingenious,  and  neither  adds  to  the  weight  nor  to  the  bulk  of  the 
inatniment.  There  are  no  screws  round  the  head  of  Potter's  kettle- 
drum ;  an  invisible  system  of  conds  in  the  interior,  regulated  by  screws 
and  rcxis  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross,  is  worked  from  the  outside 
by  a  small  handle  connected  to  a  dial,  on  the  face  of  which  are 
twenty-eight  numbered  notches.  By  means  of  these  the  performer 
is  able  to  tune  the  drum  instantly  to  any  note  within  the  compass 
by  remembering  the  numbers  which  correspond  to  each  note  and 
pointing  the  UKUcator  to  it  on  the  face  of  the  dial.  Should  the  coids 
become  slightly  stretched,  flattening  the  pitch,  causing  the  represen- 
tative numbers  to  change,  the  performer  need  only  give  his  indicator 
an  extra  turn  to  bring  his  instrument  back  to  pitch,  each  note  having 
several  notches  at  its  service.  The  internal  mechanism,  being  of  an 
elastk  nature,  has  no  detrimental  effect  on  the  tone  but  tends  to 
increase  its  volume  and  improve  its  quality. 

The  origin  of  the  kettledrum  is  remote  and  must  be  sought 
in  the  East.  Its  distinctive  characteristic  is  a  hemispherical  or 
convex  vessel,  closed  by  means  of  a  single  parchment  or  skin 
drawn,  tightly  over  the  aperture,  whereas  other  drums  consist 
of  a  cylinder,  having  one  end  or  both  covered  by  the  parchment, 
as  in  the  side-drum  and  tambourine  respectively,  llie  Romans 
were  acquainted  with  the  kettledrum,  including  it  among  the 
tympana;  the  tympanum  teve,  like  a  sieve,  was  the  tambourine 
used  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus  and  Cybcle.*  The  comparatively 
heavy  tympanum  of  bronze  mentioned  by  Catullus  was  probably 
the  small  kettledrum  which  appears  in  pain  on  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages.'  Pliny*  states  that  half  pearls  having 
one  side  round  and  the  other  flat  were  called  tympatiia.  II 
the  name  tympania  (Gr.  riiiraivy,  from  rbrrav,  to  strike)  was 
given  to  pearls  of  a  certain  shape  because  tbey  resembled  the 
kettledrum,  this  argues  that  the  instrument  was  well  known 
among  the  Romans.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  it  was 
adopted  by  them  as  a  military  instrument,  since  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Vegelius,*  who  defines  very  clearly  the  duties  of 
(he  service  instruments  buccina,  tuba,  arnu  and  tilaus. 

The  Greeks  also  knew  the  kettledrum,  but  as  a  watlike 
instrument  of  barbarians.  Plulirch"  mentions  that  the 
Parthians,  in  order  to  frighten  their  enemies,  in  offering  battle 
used  not  the  horn  or  tuba,  but  hollow  vessels  covered  with  a 
skin,  on  which  they  beat,  making  a  terrifying  noise  with  these 
tympana.  Whether  the  kettledrum  penetrated  into  western 
Europe  before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  continued 
to  be  included  during  the  middle  ages  among  the  tympana  has 
not  been  definitely  ascertained.  Isidore  of  Seville  gives  a  some- 
what vague  description  of  tympanum,  conveying  the  imprcssica 
that  his  information  has  been  obtained  second-hand:  "  T>in- 
panum  est  pellis  vel  corium  ligno  ex  una  parte  extcntum. 
Est  enim  pars  media  sympboniae  in  similitudinem  cribri. 
Tympanum  autem  dictum  quod  medium  est.  Unde,  et  mat» 
garilum  medium  tympanum  dicitur,  et  ipsum  ut  sjrmpboniaad 
virgulam  percutltur.""  It  is  clear  that  in  this  passage  Isidore 
is  referring  to  Pliny. 

The  names  given  during  the  middle  ages  to  tbe  kettletlnm  ate 
derived  from  the  East.   We  have  attamial  or  altabal  in  Spaio, 

'See  Custav  Schilling's  Encytlopidie  dtr  ttummttn  asstntol. 
Wi'iinKWlen  (Stuttgart,  1B40),  vol.  v..  art.  "  Pauke." 

*Scc  ifanuole  pel  Timpanista  (Milan,  1842),  where  Boracchi 
describes  and  illustrates  his  invention. 

■  Catullus,  Ixiii.  8-10:  Claud.  De  cons,  SiSich.  m.  365;  Lucrct-  ii. 
618;  Virg.  /leu.  ix.  619,  Ac. 

'  John  Carter,  Spetunem  of  Ancient  ScidplMTet  bas-relief  from  seats 
of  choir  of  Worcester  cathedral  and  of  collegiate  church  of  St  Katfa- 
erinc  near  the  Tower  of  London  (plates,  vol.  i.  foUowing  p.  53  and 
vol.  ii.  following  p.  22). 

■  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  35,  23. 

•  De  re  militari.  li.  22 :  iii.  5,  &c. 

■*  Crassus,  niii.  10.  See  also  Justin  xli.  2.  and  Pol)-darus,  I3i.  1, 
cap.  XV. 

"  See  Isidore  of  Sevillr,  E(yiiu(«(tarmi,  lib.  m.  cap.  21. 141 :  Mifwb 
i's<r.  cawt.  camflelus,  kcxxii.  167. 
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bom  the  Fusiui  lambal,  whence  ii  derived  the  modern  French 
Umbala;  nacairt,  naquairt  or  taktrcs  (English  gpeUiog),  from 
the  Arabic  nakkarak  or  noq(iirich  (Bengali,  ntgari),  and  the 
German  Pauke,  M.H.G.  Bike  or  Pikt,  which  is  probaUy  derived 
from  byk,  the  Asiyrian  name  of  the  instrument. 

A  line  in  the  chronicles  of  JoinviUe  definitely  establishes  the 
identity  of  the  nakeret  as  a  kind  of  drum:  "  Lor  U  fist  sonner 


(Geo  potter  &  Co  of  Aldenhot  } 

Fic.  I. — Mechanical  Kettledrum,  showing  the  system 

of  cordii  inside  the  head. 

This  regiment  is  now  the  list  (Empress  of  India)  Lancers. 

les  labours  que  Ton  appelle  nacaires."  The  nacaire  is  among 
the  instruments  mentioned  by  Froissart  as  having  been  used 
on  the  occasion  of  Edward  III 's  triumphal  entry  into  Calais 
in  1347:  "  tTompes,  tambours,  nacaires,  chalemics,  muses." ' 
Chaucer  mentions  them  in  the  descriptioa  of  the  tournament 
in  the  KnitU't  Tale  (line  2514): — 

"  Pipes,  trompes,  nakeres  and  clanonncs 
That  in  the  batailte  blowen  blody  sonnes.** 

The  earliest  European  illustration  showing  kettledrums  b  the 
scene  depicting  Pharaoh's  banquet  in  the  fine  illuminated  MS. 
book  of  Gencsb  of  the  sih  or  6th  century,  preserved  in  Vienna. 
There  are  two  pairs  of  shallow  metal  bowls  on  a  table,  on  which 
a  woman  is  performing  with  two  sticks,  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  double  pipes.'  As  a  companion  illumination  may  be 
cited  the  picture  of  an  Eastern  banquet  given  in  a  14th  century 
MS.  at  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  37,695),  illuminated  by  a 
skilled  Genoese.  The  potentate  is  enjoying  the  music  of  various 
instruments,  among  which  are  two  kettledrums  strapped  to  the 
back  of  a  Nubian  slave.   This  was  the  eorUer  manner  of  using 

■  PanthbM  IMhaire  (Paris,  I8j7),  J  A.  Buchon,  vol.  i.  cap.  332, 
p.  S73- 

*  Reproduced  by  Frani  Wickhoff,  "  Die  Wiener  Genesis."  supple- 
ment to  the  15th  and  16th  volumes  of  the  Jahrb  d  kunsthistorischen 
Sammiungtitd.aJUrkachsten  Katterhausts  (Vienna,  1895);  see  frontis- 
piece in  colours  and  plate  illustration  XXXIV.. 


the  instrument  befoce  it  became  inseparably  associated  with  the 
trumpet,  sharing  its  position  as  the  service  instrument  of  the 
cavalry.  Jost  Amman  ■  gives  a  picture  of  a  pair  of  kettledrum* 
with  baoncn  being  played  by  an  atmed  knight  on  Iwracbadt. 


(FHes   Hand  u.  Wkkbcffl    "Ok  Wleatr  OnHk,"  f^kittdk  4m 
Sammimuttn  4£i  aUefhSclutm  Ktiurlumit.i 

Fig.  J.— Kettledrums  in  an  early  Christian  MS. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  trumpet,  the  use  of  the  kettledrum  was 
phiced  under  great  restrictions  in  Germany  and  France  and 
to  some  extent  in  England,  but  it  was  used  in  churches  with 
the  trumpet.*    No  French  or  German  regiment  was  allowed 


Fig.  3- — Medieval  Kettledrums,  14th  century.  (Brit.  Museum.) 


kcttledntms  unless  they  had  been  captured  from  the  enemy, 
and  the  Umialier  or  the  Heapauker  on  parade,  in  reviews 
and  marches  generally,  rode  at  the  head  of  the  squadron;  in 
battle  his  position  was  in  the  wings.  In  England,  before  the 
Restoration,  only  the  Guards  were  allowed  kettledrums,  but 
after  the  accession  of  James  II.  every  regiment  of  horse  wa* 
provided  with  them.*  Before  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery 
was  established,  the  master-general  of  ordnance  was  responsible 
for  the  raising  of  trains  of  artillery.  Among  his  retinue  in  time 
of  war  were  a  trumpeter  and  kettledninuner.  The  kettledrums 
were  mounted  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  white  horses.  They 
appeared  in  the  field  for  the  first  time  in  a  train  of  artillery 
during  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1689,  and  the  charges  for  ordnance 

^AMcht  %.  ktmimicke  Fipiren  n  rfer  RnUtrey  (Franfcfort-on- 
Main,  IS84). 

*5ce  Michael  Praetorius,  Synlatma  ifuuwTUtnd  VtmalshrfU  f. 
Musikgesckickle,  lahrgang  x.  51. 

»  See  GeorEcs  Kastner.  op.  cil.,  pp.  10  and  n ;  Johann  Ernst  Alten- 
burg,  Versuih  eintr  Anleiluni  s.  herouch-musikatischen  Trompettr  u. 
Paukerkuml  (Halle,  1795),  p.  128;  and  H.  G.  Farmer,  liemciri  0/ 
like  Jisya/  ArlilUry  Band,  p.  23,  note  I  (London,  1904). 
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include  the  item,  "  \*tge  kettledrums  mounted  on  a  carriage 
witli  cloaths  marked  I.R.  and  cost  £i  jS,  9s."  ■  A  model 
of  the  kettledrums  with  their  carriage  which  accompanied  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  to  Holland  in  170a  is  preserved  in  the 
Rotunda  Museum  at  Woolwich.  The  kettledrums  accompanied 
the  Royal  Artillery  train  in  the  Vigo  expedition  and  during  the 
campaign  in  Flanders  in  1748.  Macbean'  states  that  they 
were  mounted  on  a  triumphal  car  ornamented  and  gilt,  bearirig 
the  ordnance  flag  and  drawn  by  six  white  horses.  The  position 
of  the  car  on  march  was  in  front  of  the  flag  gun,  and  in  camp  in 
front  of  the  quartets  of  the  dukeof  Cumberland  with  the  artillery 
guns  packed  round  them.  The  kcttledrummer  had  by  order 
"  to  mount  the  kettledrum  carriage  every  night  half  an  hour 
before  the  sun  sett  and  beat  tiU  gun  fitcing."  In  1759  the 
kettledrums  ceased  to  form  part  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Artilleiy,  and  they  were  deposited,  together  with  their 
carriage,  in  the  Tower,  at  the  same  time  as  a  pair  captured  at 
Malplaquet  in  1709.  These  Tower  drums  were  frequently 
borrowed  by  Handel  for  performances  of  his  oratorios. 
'  The  kettledrums  still  form  part  of  the  bands  of  the  Life  Guards 
and  other  cavalrj-  regiments.  (K.  S.) 

KEUPER,  in  geology  the  third  or  uppermost  subdivision  of 
the  Triassic  system.  The  name  is  a  local  miners'  term  of  German 
origin;  it  corresponds  to  the  French  ituna  irisles.  The  forma- 
tion is  well  exposed  in  Swabia,  Franconia,  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
and  Luxemburg;  it  extends  from  Basel  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
Rhine  into  Hanover,  and  northwards  it  spreads  into  Sweden  and 
through  England  into  Scotland  and  north-east  Ireland;  it 
appears  flanking  the  central  plateau  of  France  and  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  Sardinia.  In  the  German  region  it  is  usual  to  divide  the 
Keuper  into  three  groups,  the  Rhaelic  or  upper  Keuper,  the 
middle,  Houptteuper  or  gypskeuptr,  and  the  lower,  KoUtnktuptr 
or  LtUenkohU.  In  Germany  the  lower  division  consists  mainly 
of  grey  cUys  and  schitJcrletUn  with  white,  grey  and  brightly 
coloured  sandstone  and  dolomitic  limestone.  The  upper  part 
of  this  division  is  often  a  grey  dolomite  known  as  the  Grenz 
dolomite;  the  impure  coal  beds — LcllttikoUe — arc  aggregated 
towards  the  base.  The  middle  division  is  thicker  than  either 
of  the  others  (at  Gsttingen,  450  metres) ;  it  consists  of  a  marly 
series  below,  grey,  red  and  green  marls  with  gypsum  and  dolo- 
mite— this  is  the  gypsktvper  in  its  restricted  sense.  The  higher 
part  of  the  series  is  sandy,  hence  called  the  Suintnergct,  it  is 
comparatively  free  from  gypsum.  To  this  division  belong  the 
Myophoria  beds  (if.  Raibliana)  with  galena  in  places;  the 
Esthcria  beds  (£.  laxtlala),  the  Schelfsandstcin,  used  as  a 
buildrng-stone;  the  Lehibcrg  and  Berg-gyps  beds;  Scmionotus 
beds  (5  Bergen)  with  building-stone  of  Coburg;  and  the  Burg- 
and  Stubensandstein.  The  salt, which  is  associated  with  gypsum, 
is  exploited  in  south  Germany  at  Drcuze,  Pettoncourt,  Vie  in 
Lorraine  and  Wimpfen  on  the  Neckar.  A  i-metre  coal  is  found 
on  this  horizon  in  the  Erzgebirge,  and  another,  a  metres  thick, 
has  been  mined  in  Upper  Silesia.  The  upper  Keuper,  Rhaetic 
or  Avkula  conlmla  zone  in  Germany  is  mainly  sandy  with  dark 
grey  shales  and  marls;  it  is  seldom  more  than  15  metres  thick. 
The  sandstones  are  used  for  building  purposes  at  Bayreuth, 
Culmbach  and  Bamberg.  In  Swabia  and  the  Weaergebirge  are 
several  "  bone-beds,"  thicker  than  those  in  the  middle  Keuper, 
which  contain  a  rich  assemblage  of  fossil  remains  of  fish,  reptiles 
and  the  mammalian  teeth  of  UicnUiles  ant^uus  and  Triglyptus 
Fraasi.  The  name  Rhaetic  is  derived  from  the  Rhaetic  Alps 
where  the  beds  are  well  developed;  they  occur  also  in  central 
France,  the  Pyrenees  and  England.  In  S.Tirol  and  the  Judic- 
aiian  Mountains  the  Rhaetic  is  represented  by  the  KOssener 
bed*.  In  the  Alpine  region  the  presence  of  coral  beds  gives  rise 
to  the  lo^dled  "  Lithodendron  Kalk." 

'  In  Great  Britain  the  Keuper  contaiiu  the  following  sub- 
divisions: JUaelic  or  Penarth  bcdt,  grey,  red  and  green  marb, 
black  shales  and  so-called  "  white  lias"  (10-150  ft.).  Upper 
Keuper  marl,  red  and  grey  marls  and  shales  with  gypsum  and 

'  MDkr's  ArliBerj  Regimntal  Hiilory;  see  alio  H.  G.  Fanner, 
»p.  cU.,  p.  2>;  illustration  1709,  p.  26. 
'  Memmri  if  Ike  Roft  Artillery. 


rock  salt  (800-3000  ft.).  Lewer  Ktuper  tanislene,  marb  sad 
thin  sandstones  at  the  top,  red  and  white  sandstones  (iadndini 
the  so-called  "  watentones  ")  below,  with  breccias  and  con- 
glomctates  at  the  base  (i5»-}50  ft.).  The  basal  or  "  doknnitic 
conglomerate  "  is  a  shore  or  scree  J>reccia  derived  from  kxil 
materialsj  it  is  veil  developed  in  the  Mendip  district.  The  lodi- 
salt  beds  vary  from  i  in.  to  100  ft.  in  thickness;  they  art  exten- 
sively worked  (mined  and  pumped)  in  Cheshire,  Middlesbrough 
and  Antrim.  The  Keuper  covets  a  large  area  in  the  midkods 
and  around  the  flanks  of  the  Pennine  range;  it  reaches  southward 
to  the  Devonshire  coast,  eastward  into  Yorkshire  snd  nottli- 
westward  into  north  Ireland  and  south  ScotUnd.  As  in  Ceroaoy, 
there  are  one  or  more  "  bone  beds  "  in  the  English  Rhaetic  with 
a  similar  assembbge  of  fossils.  In  the  "  white  lias  "  the  upp« 
hard  limestone  is  known  as  the  "  sun  bed  "  or  "  Jew  stoee  "; 
at  the  base  is  the  Cotham  or  landscape  marble. 

Kepresentatives  of  the  Rhaetic  are  found  in  south  Sweden, 
where  the  lower  portion  contains  workable  coals,  in  the  Himi- 
layas,  Japan,  Tibet,  Burma,  eastern  Siberia  and  in  Spitzbergcn. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  Karroo  beds  of  South  Africa  and  put 
of  the  Otapiri  series  of  New  Zealand  are  probably  of  Rhaetic 
age. 

The  Keuper  is  not  rich  in  fossils;  the  principal  plants  are  c>-pr»- 
like  conifers  {WaUhia,  VoUtui)  and  a  few  calamites  with  such  forms 
as  Equisetum  arenaceum  and  PleroptiyUum  Jaegeri,  Afuuls 
contoria,  Protocardium  rhaeticum,  Terebratvla  gregaria,  ityopkerii 
costala,  U.  Gotdfassi  and  Lingula  tenuessima,  Anoptopkorie  UllfH 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  invertebrates.  Fishes  include 
Ctralodus,  Hybodus  and  Lepidotut.  Labyrinthodonts  reprevntd 
by  the  footprints  of  Cha'otherium  and  the  bones  of  Labyrixikoion, 
Mtutodonsaurus  and  Capitosaurus.  Among  the  reptiles  atv  Hy 
perodatvdtm,' Paiaeosaurus,  Zanchdon,  Nolhosaurus  and  Bdodt^' 
MUroleites,  the  earliest  known  mammalian  genus,  has  already  bees 
mentioned. 

See  also  the  article  TtiASSIC  SvsTEii.  (J.  K  H.) 

KEW,  a  township  in  the  Kingston  parliamentary  divisioii  of 
Surrey,  England,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thanics, 
6  m.  W.S.W.  of  Hyde  Park  Comer,  London.  Pop.  (1901),  r6«9. 
A  stone  bridge  of  seven  arches,  erected  in  1789,  connecting  Ken 
with  Brentford  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  replaced  by 
a  bridge  of  three  arches  opened  by  Edward  VII.  in  igoj  *«^ 
named  after  him.  Kew  has  increased  greatly  as  a  residential 
suburb  of  London;  the  old  village  consisted  chiefly  of  a  row  <if 
houses  with  gardens  attached,  situated  on  the  north  side  oi  a  • 
green,  to  the  south  of  which  is  the  church  and  churchyard  and 
at  the  west  the  principal  entrance  to  Kew  Gardens.  Fran 
remains  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  near  Kew  bridge  it  hai  btn 
conjectured  that  the  village  marks  the  site  of  an  old  Britisl] 
settlement.  The  name  first  occurs  in  a  document  of  the  rtipi 
of  Henry  VII,,  where  it  is  spelt  Kayhough.  The  cburch  oi 
St  Anne  (1714)  has  a  mausoleum  containing  the  tomb  of  thediUc 
of  Cambridge  (d.  1850)  son  of  George  III.,  and  ia  also  the  biitial- 
place  of  Thomas  Gainsborough  the  artist,  Jeremiali  Meyer  tk 
painter  of  miniatures  (d.i 789),  John  ZoSany  the  artist  (d.  itw). 
Joshua  Kirby  the  architect  (d.  17  74),  and  William  Aitoo  the 
botanist  and  director  of  Kew  Gardens  (d.  1793). 

The  free  school  originally  endowed  by  Lady  Capd  in  i;>< 
received  special  benefactions  from  George  IV.,  and  the  titk  cf 
"  the  king's  free  school." 

The  estate  of  Kew  House  about  the  end  of  the  17th  ctnticj 
came  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Capel  of  Tewkesbury,  and  ia 
I7at  of  Samuel  Molyncux,  secretary  to  the  prince  of  WaK 
afterwards  George  II.  After  his  death  it  was  leased  by  Fredtnti 
prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George  II.,  and  was  purchased  about  i;!) 
by  George  III.,  who  devoted  his  leisure  to  its  improvement.  Tie 
old  house  was  puUcd  down  in  i8oa,  and  a  new  mansion  was  bef^ 
from  the  designs  of  James  Wyatt,  but  the  king's  death  ptevected 
its  completion,  and  in  1817  the  portion  Iniilt  was  icmoved. 
Dutch  House,  close  to  Kew  House,  was  sold  by  Robert  Dudk;.  I 
earl  of  Leicester,  to  Sir  Hugh  Portman,  a  Dutch  merchant,  la°.e 
in  the  i6th  century,  and  in  1781  was  purchased  by  George  111 
as  a  nursery  for  the  royal  children.  It  is  a  plain  brick  structure, 
now  known  as  Kew  Palace 
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The  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew  originated  in  the  exotic 
garden  formed  by  Lord  Capel  and  greatly  extended  by  the 
princess  dowager,  widow  of  Fredericic,  prince  of  Wales,  and  by 
George  III.,  aided  by  the  skill  of  WUliam  Alton  and  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  In  1840  the  gardens  were  adopted  as  a  national 
establishment,  and  transferred  to  the  department  of  woods 
and  forests.  The  gardens  proper,  which  originally  contained 
only  about  11  acres,  were  subsequently  increased  to  75  acres, 
and  the  pleasure  grounds  or  arboretum  adjoining  extend  to 
170  acresi  There  are  extensive  conservatories,  botanical 
museums,  including  the  magnificent  herbarium  and  a  library. 
A  lofty  Chinese  pagoda  was  erected  in  1761.  A  flagstaff  139  ft. 
high  is  made  out  of  the  fine  single  trunk  of  a  Douglas  pine. 
In  the  neighbouring  Ricbmood  Old  Park  is  the  important  Kew 
Observatory. 

KEWAXEE,  a  city  of  Henry  county,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the 
N  W.  part  of  the  state,  about  55  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Peoria. 
Pop.  (1900),  838a,  of  whom  aoo6  were  foreign-bora;  (1910 
census),  9307  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago  Burlington  & 
Quincy  railroad  and  by  the  Calesburg  &  Kewanee  Electric 
railway.  Among  its  manufactures  are  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products,  boilers,  carriages  and  Wagons,  agricultural 
implements,  pipe  and  fittings,  working-men's  gloves,  &c  In 
1905  the  total  factory  product  was  valued  at  %6,T3g^Si, 
or  61-5%  more  than  in  1900.  Kewanee  was  settled  in  1836 
by  peoplefrom  WcthersfieId,Connecticut,  and  was  first  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1897 

KEY,  SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER  (1821-1888),  English  admiral, 
was  bom  in  London  in  i8ar,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1833 
His  father  was  Charles  Aston  Key  (t793-i849),  a  well-known 
surgeon,  the  pupil  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  his  mother  was 
the    latter's   niece.    After    distinguishing  himself    in  active 
service  abroad,  on  the  South  American  station  (1844-1846),  in 
the  Baltic  during  the  Crimean  War  (C.B.  1855)  and  China  (1857), 
Key  was  appointed  in  1858  a  member  of  the  royal  commission 
on  national  defence,  in  i860  captain  of  the  steam  reserve  at 
Devonport,  and  in  1863  captain  of  H.M.S.  "  Excellent  "  and 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  Naval  College.     He  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  advising  as  to  the  reorganization  of  adminis- 
tration, and  in  1866,  having  become  tear-admiral,  was  made 
director  of  naval  ordnance.    Between  1869  and  1872  he  held 
the  offices  of  superintendent  of  Portsmouth  dockyard,  super- 
intendent of  Malta  dockyard,  and  second  in  command  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  1872  he  was  made  president  of  the  projected 
Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich,  which  was  organized  by  him, 
and  after  its  opening  in  1873  he  was  made  a  K.C.B.  and  a  vice- 
admiral.   HI  1876  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  on  the 
North  American  and  West  Indian  station.   Having  become  fuU 
admiral  in  1878,  he  was  appointed  in  1879  principal  A.D  C  ,  and 
soon  afterwards  first  naval  lord  of  the  admiralty,  retaining 
this  post  till  1885.    In  1882  he  was  made  GOB     He  died  at 
Maidenhead  on  the  3id  of  March,  1888. 

See  Jiemairs  »f  Sir  AslUj  Cuoptr  Key,  by  Vice-Adnnral  Colomb 

(1S98).  

KEY.  THOMAS  HEWITT  (1799-1875).  English  classical 
scholar,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  20tb  of  March,  1799.  He 
was  educated  at  St  John's  and  Trinity  Colleges,  Cambridge, 
and  graduated  19th  wrangler  in  1821.  From  1825  to  1827  he 
was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  uiuversity  of  Virginia,  and 
after  his  return  to  England  was  appointed  (1828)  professor  6f 
Latin  in  the  newly  founded  university  of  London.  In  1832 
he  became  joint  headmaster  of  the  school  founded  in  connexion 
with  that  institution;  in  1843  he  resigned  the  professorship 
of  Latin,  and  took  up  that  of  comparative  grammar  together 
with  the  undivided  headmastersbip  ei  the  schooL  These  two 
posts  he  held  till  his  death  on  the  39th  of  November  1875. 
Key  It  best  known  for  his  introduction  of  the  crude-form  (the 
uninflected  form  or  stem  of  words)  system,  in  general  use  among 
Saiukritgrammatiansjnto  the  teaching  of  the  classical  languages. 
This  system  was  embodied  in  his  Latin  Crammer  (1846).  In 
Languoff,  fit  Oripn  and  Dndopmtnt  (t874),  be  upholds  the 
onomatopoeic  theory.    Key  Ha  prejudiced  against  the  German 


"  Sanskritists,"  and  the  etymological  portion  of  his  Latin 
Dictionary,  published  in  z888,  was  severely  criticized  on  this 
account  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  and  president 
of  the  Philological  Society,  to  the  TtaHsaclUms  of  which  he 
contributed  largely. 

See  Proceedint!  of  lie  Kryal  Society,  vol.  xxiv.  (1876);  R.  Ellis 
in  the  Academy  (Dec.  4,  1875);  J.  P.  Hicks,  T  Hewitt  Key  (1893), 
where  a  full  list  of  his  works  and  contributions  is  given. 

KEY  (in  O.  Eng.  eal[;  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  word  is 
unknown;  it  appears  only  in  Old  Frisian  kei  of  other  Teutonic 
languages;  untH  the  end  of  the  17th  centuiy  the  pronunciation 
was  kay,  as  in  other  words  in  O.  Eng.  ending  in  aig;  d. 
datf,  day;  ctalg,  clay;  the  New  Entlisk  Diclionary  takes  the 
change  to  kee  to  be  due  to  northern  influence),  an  instrument  of 
metal  used  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  a  lock  (see  Lock), 
Until  the  r4th  century  bronze  and  not  iron  was  tnost  commonly 
used.  The  terminals  of  the  stem  of  the  keys  were  frequently 
decorated,  the  "  bow  "  or  loop  taking  the  form  sometimes  of  s 
trefoil,  with  figures  inscribed  within  it;  this  decoration  increased 
in  the  x6th  century,  the  terminals  being  made  in  the  shape  of 
animals  and  other  figures.  Still  more  elaborate  ceremonial 
keys  were  used  by  court  officials;  a  series  of  chamberiains'  keys 
used  during  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries  in  several  courts  in 
Europe  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  terminals  are  decorated 
with  crowns,  royal  monograms  and  ciphers.  The  word  "  key  " 
is  by  analogy  applied  to  things  regarded  as  means  for  the  opening 
or  closing  of  anything,  for  the  making  clear  that  which  is  hidden. 
Thus  it  is  used  of  an  interpretation  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
letters  or  words  of  a  cipher,  of  a  solution  of  mathematical  or  other 
problems,  or  of  a  translation  of  exercises  or  books,  &c.,  from  a 
foreign  language.  The  term  is  also  used  figuratively  of  a  place 
of  commanding  strategic  position.  Thus  Gibraltar,  the  "  Key 
of  the  Mediterranean,"  was  granted  in  1462  by  Henry  IV.  of 
Castile,  the  arms,  gides,  a  castle  proper,  with  key  pendant  to 
the  gate,  or;  these  arms  form  the  badge  of  the  50th  regiment 
of  foot  (now  2nd  Batt.  Essex  Regiment)  in  the  British  iirmy,  in 
memory  of  the  part  which  it  took  in  the  siege  of  1782.  The 
word  is  also  frequently  applied  to  many  mechanical  contrivances 
for  unfastening  or  loosening  a  valve,  nut,  bolt,  &c.,  such  as  a 
spanner  or  wrench,  and  to  the  instruments  used  in  tuning  apiano- 
forte  or  -harp  or  in  winding  clocks  or  watches.  A  farther 
extension  of  the  word  is  to  appliances  or  devices  which  serve  to 
lock  or  fasten  together  distinct  parts  of  a  structure,  as  the 
"  key-stone  "  of  an  arch,  the  wedge  or  piece  of  wood,  metal,  Jtc, 
which  fixes  a  joint,  or  a  small  metal  instrument,  shaped  like 
a  U,  used  to  secure  the  bands  in  the  process  of  sewing  in  book- 
binding. 

In  musical  instmmcnts  the  term  "  key  "  is  applied  in  certain 
wind  instmments,  particularly  of  the  wood-wind  type,  to  the 
levers  which  open  and  close  valves  in  order  to  produce  various 
notes,  and  in  keyboard  instruments,  such  as  the  organ  or  the 
pianoforte,  to  the  exterior  white  or  black  parts  of  the  levers 
which  either  open  or  shut  the  valves  to  admit  the  wind  from 
the  bellows  to  the  pipes  or  to  release  the  hammers  against  the 
strings  (see  Kevsoabo).  It  is  from  this  application  of  the  word 
to  these  levers  in  musical  instruments  that  the  term  is  also 
used  of  the  parts  pressed  by  the  finger  in  typewriters  and  in 
telegraphic  instmments. 

A  key  is  the  insignia  of  the  office  of  chamberlain  in  a  royal 
household  (see  Chambeslain  and  Loxo  CaAifBZSLAiN).  The 
"  power  of  the  keys  "  {daaum  paUstos)  in  ecclesiastical  usage 
represents  the  authority  given  by  Christ  to  Peter  by  the  words, 
"  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
(Matt.  xvi.  19).  This  a  claimed  by  the  Roman  Church  to  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  popes  as  the  successors  of  St  Peter. 

"  Key  "  was  formerly  the  common  spelling  of  "  quay,"  a 
wharf,  and  is  still  found  in  America  for  "cay,"  an  island  reef 
or  sandbank  off  the  coast  of  Florida  (see  Quay)  . 

The  origin  of  the  name  Keys  or  House  of  Keys,  the  lower  branch 
of  the  legislature,  the  court  ofTynwald,  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  has  been 
much  discussed,  but  it  is  generally  accepted  that  it  is  a  panicular 
application  of  the  word  "  key  "  by  English-  and  not  Manx-speakiof 
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_,_„.  Accordtn;  to  A.  W.  Moore.  History  ef  Ihtlsie  of  Men, 
u  i6o  «]q.  (1900),  in  the  Manx  statutes  and  records  the  name  of  the 
bouse  was  in  1417  CLaves  Mannvie  el  Claixi  Utis,  Keys  of  Man  and 
Keys  of  the  Law ,  but  the  popular  and  also  the  documentary  name  till 
1585  seems  to  have  been  "the  24."  >n  Manx  Kiare  as  feed  From 
1585  to  1734  the  name  was  in  the  statutes,  &c.,  "the  24  Keys,"  or 
simply  "the  Keys."  Moore  suggests  that  the  name  was  possibly 
originally  due  to  an  English  "clerk  of  the  rolls,"  the  members  of  the 
house  being  called  in  to  "  unlock,  or  solve  the  difBcultics  of  the  law." 
There  is  no  evidence  for  the  suggestion  that  Keys  is  an  English  cor- 
Itiptnn  of  Kiare-aSj  the  first  part  of  Kiare  as  feed.  Another  sugges- 
tJOQ  is  that  it  is  from  a  Scandinavian  word  keise,  chosen. 

KBYBOABD,  or  Manual  (Fr.  clamcr\  Ger.  Klaviaiur;  Ztal. 
Uuta$ura)t  a  succession  of  keys  for  unlocking  sound  in  stringed, 
wind  or  percussion  musical  instruments,  together  with  the  case 
or  board  on  which  they  are  arranged.  The  t^o  principal  types 
of  keyboard  instruments  are  the  organ  and  the  fHano;  their 
keyboards,  although  similarly  constructed,  differ  widely  in 
scope  and  capabilities.  The  keyboard  of  the  organ,  a  purely 
mechanical  conlrivancc,  is  the  external  means  of  communicating 
with  the  valves  or  pallets  that  open  and  close  the  entrances  to 
the  pipes.  As  iu  action  is  incapable  of  variation  at  the  will 
of  the  pcr/ormer,  the  keyboa:td  of  the  organ  remains  without 
influence  on  the  quality  and  intensity  of  the  sound.  The  key- 
board of  the  piano,  on  the  contrary,  besides  its  purely  mechanical 
function,  also  forms  a  syn^patitetic  vehicle  of  transmission  for 
the  performer's  rhythmical  and  emotional  feeling,  in  consequence 
of  the  faithfulness  with  which  it  passes  on  the  impulses  communi- 
cated by  the  fingers.  The  keyboard  proper  does  not,  in  instru- 
ments of  the  organ  and  piano  types,  contain  the  complete 
mechanical  apparatus  for  directly  imlocking  the  sound,  but 
only  that  external  part  of  it  which  is  accessible  to  the  performer. 

The  first  inBtrumcnt  provided  with  a  keyboard  was  the  organ: 
we  must  therefore  seek  lor  the  prototype  of  the  modern  keyboard 
in  connexion  with  the  primitive  instrument  which  marks  the  tran^- 
tion  bfetwcen  the  mere  syrinx  provided  with  bellows,  in  which  all  the 
pipes  sounded  at  once  unless  stopped  by  the  fingers,  and  the  first 
organ  in  which  sound  was  elicited  from  a  pipe  only  when  unlocked 
by  means  of  some  mechanical  contrivance.  The  earliest  contri- 
vance was  the  simple  slider,  unprovided  with  a  key  or  touchpicce  and 
working  in  a  groove  like  the  lid  of  a  box,  which  was  merely  pushed 
in  or  drawn  out  to  open  or  close  the  hole  that  formed  the  communica- 
tion between  the  wind  chest  and  the  hole  in  the  foot  of  the  pipe. 
These  sliders  fulfilled  in  a  simple  manner  the  function  of  the  modern 
keys,  and  preceded  the  groove  and  pallet  system  of  the  modern 
organ.  \Vc  have  no  clear  or  trustworthy  information  concerning 
the  primitive  organ  with  sliders.  Athanasius  Kircher*  gives  a 
drawing  of  a  small  mouth'blown  instrument  under  the  name  of 
Uairaketha  (ArdiAr09if7{a'.Dan.iii.5),and  Ugolini  dcscribcsasimilar 
one,  but  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  as  the  magrephah  of  the  treatise 
MrflWlB.'  By  analogy  wivh  the  evolution  of  the  organ  in  central 
and  western  Europe  from  the  8th  to  the  15th  century,  of  which  we 
&re  able  to  study  the  various  stages,  we  may  conclude  that  in 
principle  both  drawings  were  probably  fairly  representative,  even 
U  nothing  better  than  efforts  of  the  imagination  to  illustrate  a  text. 

The  invention  of  the  keyboard  with  balanced  keys  has  been  placed 
by  some  writers  as  lite  as  the  13th  or  14th  century,  in  spite  of  its 
having  been  described  by  both  Hero  of  Alexandria  and  Vitnivius 
and  mentioned  by  poets  and  writers.  The  misconception  probably 
arose  from  the  easy  assumption  that  the  organ  was  the  product  of 
Western  skill  and  that  the  primitive  instruments  with  sliders  found 
in  I  ith  century  documents*  represent  the  sum  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  evolution;  in  reality  they  were  the  result  of  a  laborious  effort 
to  reconquer  a  lost  art.  The  earliest  trace  of  a  balanced  keyboard 
we  possess  is  contained  in  Hero's  description  of  the  hydraulic  or^an 
laiuto  have  been  invented  by  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria  in  the  2nd 
century  B.C.  After  describing  the  other  parts  (see  Organ),  Hero 
passes  (m  to  the  sliders  with  perforations  corresponding  with  the  open 
feet  6i  the  speakiiw  pipes  whkh,  when  drawn  forward,  traverse  and 
block  the  pipes.  He  aescnbes  the  following  contrivances,  attached 
to  the  slider  is  a  ihree-limbcd,  pivoted  elbow-key,  which,  when 
depressed,  pushes  the  slider  inwards;  in  order  to  provkle  for  its 
automatic  return  when  the  finger  t*  lifted  from  the  kev.  a  slip  of 
horn  is  attached  by  a  ^u;  string  to  each  elbow-jsey-  When  the  key 
u  depressed  and  the  slider  pushed  home,  the  gut  string  pulls  the  sltp 
of  horn  and  straightens  it.    As  soon  as  the  key  is  released,  the  piece 


1  See  Muswgia,  bk.  II..  iv.  (  5. 

•  Thes.  Anliq  Sacra.  (Venice,  1744-1769).  xxxii.  477. 

MI.  3  and  fol.  10,  2.  'Ar&khln  ("Valuations")  is  a  treatise 
tn  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  .  The  word  Mairephah  occurs  in  the 
Miskna,  tKe  description  of  the  instrument  in  the  frrtuSrfl. 

•  See  the  Cividalc  Prayer  Book  of  St  Elizabeth  in  Arthur  Hase- 
feff's  Eine  Sachs.-thuriag  Maierschule.  pi.  26,  No.  $7,  also  Bible  of 
St  Etienne  Harding  at  Dijon  Ucc  OaGAM:  Hislory), 


of  horn,  regaining  its  natural  bent  by  its  own  elasticity,  pulls  the 

slider  out  so  that  the  perforation  of  the  sUdcr  overlaps  and  the  pipe 
is  silenced.'  The  description  of  the  keyboard  by  Vitruvius  PolUo, 
a  variant  of  that  of  Hero,  is  less  accurate  and  less  complete.'  From 
evidence  discussed  in  the  article  Organ,  it  is  clear  that  the  principle 
of  a  balanced  keyboard  was  well  understood  both  in  the  and  and  in 
the  5th  century  a.o  After  this  all  trace  of  this  important  develop- 
ment disappears,  sliders  of  all  kinds  with  and  without  handles  doine 
duty  for  keys  until  the  12th  or  13th  century,  when  we  find  the  small 
portative  organs  furnished  with  narrow  keys  which  appear  to  be 
balanced;  the  single  bellows  were  manipulated  by  one  hand  while 
the  other  fingered  the  keys.  As  this  little  instrument  was  mainly 
used  to  accompany  the  voice  in  simple  chaunts,  it  needed  few  kevs, 
at  most  nine  or  twelve.  The  pipes  were  f1ue*pipes.  ^  A  similar 
little  instrument,  having  tiny  invisible  pipes  furnished  with  beating 
reeds  and  a  pair  of  bellows  (therefore  requiring  two  pcrfonnen) 
was  known  as  the  regal.  There  are  representations  of  th^  medieval 
balanced  keyboards  with  keys  of  various  shapes,  the  most  commoo 
being  the  rectangular  with  or  without  rounded  corners  aitd  the 
T-shaped.  Until  the  14th  century  alt  the  keys  were  in  one  row  and 
of  the  same  level,  and  although  the  fi  flat  was  used  lor  modulalkni, 
it  was  merely  placed  between  A  and  B  natural  in  the  Kquence  of 
notes.  During 'the  I4tb  century  small  square  additional  keys  made 
their  appearance,  one  or  two  to  the  octave,  inserted  between  the 
others  in  the  positbn  of  our  black  keys  but  not  raited.  An  example 
of  this  keyboard  is  reproduced  by  J.  F.  Riano*  from  a  fresco  in  the 
Cistercian  monastery  of  Nuestra  Seuora  de  Ptedra  in  Ar^on,  dated 

So  far  the  history  of  the  keyboard  is  that  of  the  organ.  The  only 
stringed  instruments  with  keys  before  this  date  were  the  organistntm 
and  ttic  kurdy-zurdy,  in  whlcn  little  tongues  of  wood  manipulated  by 
handles  or  keys  performed  the  function  of  the  fingers  in  stopping 
the  strings  on  the  neck  of  the  instruments,  but  they  did  not  influence 
the  development  of  the  keyboard.  The  advent  of  the  immediate 
precursors  of  the  pianoforte  was  at  hand  In  the  Wunderlm¥ 
(1440),  preserved  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Library  at  Weimar,  are  rnnc- 
sented  a  number  of  musical  instruments,  all  named.  Among  tbets 
are  a  ctavickordium  and  a  davicymbalum  with  narrow  additional  kc>^ 
let  in  between  the  wider  ones,  one  to  every  group  of  two  large  keys. 
The  same  arrangement  prevailed  in  a  clavicyntholum  figurra  in  aa 
anonymous  MS.  attributed  to  the  14th  centurv,  preserved  ia  the 
public  library  at  Ghent* ;  from  the  lettering  over  t  ne  jacksand  strings, 
Qf  which  there  are  but  eight,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  draughts- 
man had  left  the  accidentals  out  ofthe  scheme  of  notation.  Thcseare 
the  earliest  known  representations  of  instruments  with  keyboards. 
The  exact  date  at  which  our  chromatic  keyboard  came  into  use  has 
not  been  discovered,  but  it  existed  in  the  ijth  century  and  may  be 
studied  in  the  picture  of  5t  Cecilia  playing  the  organ  on  the  Cnest 
altarpiece  painted  by  the  brothers  HuMrt  ana  Jan  van  E\Tk. 
Praetorius  distinctly  states  that  the  large  HaJbcrstadt  organ  haiftlH: 
keyboard  which  he  figures  (plates  xxiv  and  xxv.)  from  the  outset. 
and  reproduces  the  inscription  asserting  that  the  organ  u'aa  built 
in  1361  by  the  priest  Nicolas  Fabri  ana  was  renovated  in  14Q5  by 
Grtgorius  Kleng.  The  keyboard  of  this  organ  has  the  arrangement 
of  the  present  day  with  raised  "black  notes;  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Praetorius's  statement  wascorrect,  for  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands led  the  van  in  organ-building  during  the  middle  agea^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  to  facilitate  the  playing  of 
contrapuntal  music  having  a  drone  bass  or  point  d  orgue^,  tm  arrange- 
ment of  the  pipes  of  organs  and  of  the  strings  of  spinets  and  harp- 
sichords was  altered,  with  the  result  that  the  lowest  octave  of  the 
keyboard  was  made  in  what  b  known  as  short  measure,  or  mi,  i^,  nt, 
f.r  a  diatonic  with  B  flat  included,  but  grouped  in  the  space  of  a 
sixth  instead  of  appearing  as  a  full  octave.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  device,  the  note  below  F  was  C,  instead  of  E,  the  missing  Dand 
E  and  the  B  Rat  being  substituted  for  the  three  sharpa  of  F,  C  ant 
A,  and  appearing  as  black  notes,  thus: — 
D  E  B|r 

C  F  G  A  B  C. 
or  if  the  lowest  note  appeared  to  be  B,  it  sounded  aa  G  mod  the 
arrangement  was  as  follows  :— 

A      B 

GC  DEFa 
This  was  the  most  common  •cheme  for  the  short  octave  daring  ^ 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  although  others  are  occasionally  found. 
Praetorius  also  gives  examples  in  which  the  black  notes  of  the  short 
octave  were  divided  into  two  halves,  or  separate  keys,  the  forward 


'  See  the  original  Greek  with  translation  by  Charles  Mackan  ta 
"The  Princif^  of  the  Hydraulic  Organ,"  Initm.  Mmsikitu  vi.  a. 
210-220  (Leipzig  1905), 

'See  Clement  I^ret's  account  in  Rtvve  arcktolf^^qm,  pp.^  76-iCtt 
(Paris,  1890). 

^  Early  Hist,  of  Spanish  Music  (London,  1807). 

•  Reproduced  by  Dr  Alwin  Schuli  in  DeuUeku  £«ten  im  XIV,  a. 
XV.  Jkdt.,  &gs.  522  seq.  (Vienna,  1892). 

*  "  De  diversis  monocordiSj  pentacordis,  etc.,  ex  quibua  divctaa 
formantur  instrumenta  musica,"  reproduced  by  tdm.  vno  der 
Straeteo  in  Hist,  de  la  musiqut  aax  Pays-Bos^  I.  278, 
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htX  tot  the  drone  note,  the  beck  half  for  the  chnmuttic  Mnitane, 
thus^— 

O       E      B|, 

C  F   G  A  B  C 

Tht«  urAttgtmtnt,  which  accompluhei  iti  object  without  ncrifice* 

was  to  be  found  early  in  the  17th  century  in  the  otsaiis  o(  the 

monasteriea  of  Riddageshausen  and  of  Bayreuth  in  Vogtiand. 

See  A.  J.  Hipkins,  History  of^  tiu  Piatuforle  (London,  1896),  and 
the  older  works  of  Girolamo  Diruta  (1397)1  Praetorius  (16181,  and 
Menenoe  (1636).  (K.S.) 

K£YSTON&  the  central  voussoir  of  aq  arch  (g.t.).  The 
Etruscans  and  .the  Romana  rmphaiiierl  its  importance  by 
decorating  it  with  figurea  and  busts,  and,  in  their  triumph^ 
arches,  projected  it  forward  and  utilized  it  as  an  additional 
■npport  to  the  architrave  above.  Thraiighout  the  Italian 
period  it  forms  an  important  element  in  the  doign,  and  serves 
to  connect  the  arch  with  the  horizontal  mouldings  running 
>bove  it.  In  Gothic  aichitecture  there  is  no  keystone,  but 
the  junction  of  pointed  ribs  at  their  summit  is  sometlmci 
decorated  with  a  boss  to  mask  the  intersection. 

KET  WBST  (from  the  Spanish  Caya  Hueu,  "  Bone  Saef  "),  a 
dty,  port  of  entry,  and  the  county-seat  of  Monroe  county, 
Floiida,  U.S.A.,  aitoated  on  a  small  coral  island  (4)m.  long 
and  about  t  m.  wide)  of  the  sane  name,  Sam.  S.W.  of  Cape  Sable, 
the  most  southerly  point  of  the  mainland.  It  is  connected  by 
tines  of  steamers  with  Miami  and  Fort  Tampa,  with  Galveston, 
Texas,  with  Mobile,  AUbama,  with  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
Cty,  and  with  West  Indian  ports,  and  by  regular  schooner  lines 
with  New  York  City,  the  Bahamas,  British  Honduras,  &c  There 
is  DOW  an  extension  of  the  flarida  East  Coast  railway  from 
Miami  to  Key  West  (issm.).  Pop.  (1880},  9890;  (1890),  r8/>8o; 
(igoo),  17,114,  of  whom  7366  were  foreign-bora  and  js6s  were 
negroes;  (i9ro  census),  19,945.  The  island  ts  notable  for  its 
Uopical  vegetation  and  climate.  The  jasmine,  almond,  banana, 
corit  and  coco-nut  palm  are  among  the  trees.  The  oleander 
grows  here  to  be  a  tree,  and  there  is  a  banyan  tree,  said  to  be  the 
ooly  one  growing  out  of  doors  in  the  United  States.  Tliere  are 
many  s|iecies  of  plants  in  Key  West  not  found  elsewhere  in  North 
America.  The  mean  ammal  teopctatme  is  76*  F.,  and  the  mean 
of  the  bottctt  montlis  tt  8a-a*  F.;  that  of  the  coldest  noaths  is 
69*  F.;  thus  tiie  ncao  range  of  temperature  is  only  13*.  The 
piccipitalion  is  3S  in.;  most  of  the  tain  falls  in  the  "rainy  season" 
{con  May  to  November,  and  is  preserved  in  dstems  by  the  in- 
;.ji»t»tH.  as  the  only  supply  of  drinking  water.  The  number  o< 
doudy  days  per  annum  averages  ioi  The  city  occnpict  the 
'■ig'>~>  portion  o{  the  island.  The  harbour  acGomnadates 
vessels  drawing  17  ft.;  vessels  of  J7-30  ft.  draft  can  enter  by 
either  the  "  Main  Slip  "  channd  or  the  south-west  channel;  the 
SOBlb-east  rhannel  admits  vessels  of  25  it.  draft  or  leas;  and 
foar  other  fhannrh  may  be  used  by  vesseb  af  15-19  ft.  draft. 
Tbe  harbour  is  defended  by  Foct  Taylor,  built  on  the  iiiand  al 
Key  West  in  1846,  and  groily  improved  and  laadenized  after 
the  Spanisb-Amciican  War  of  1898.  Anwag  the  building  ace 
tbe  Cnited  Slates  custom  house,  the  city  hall,  aG0Bvciit,aada 
public  iibeary. 

In  1869  the  imigm'firant  popolatiaa  of  Key  West  was  giatly 
increased  by  Cahons  who  left  thdr  native  island  aficr  aa  fttcofK 
al  rcvakliao;  they  nmsgrd  ia  tbe  nwimfiftare  of  lofaocoo,  and 
Key  WcM  cigatB  were  soon  widdy  knowa^  Towards  the  doK  of 
the  ufCk  ataijoy  this  iadastry  saficsed  fmaa  laboar  Imnhlrs, 
troasthecoBipetitiDQof  Taa^ia,  floods,  and  from  thetoiaam>  ial 
impnnenKiii  of  Havana,  Cuba;  but  soon  after  1900  the  tobacco 
btuiacas  of  Key  Wot  bcgaa  to  lecover.  Iiamigraats  fam  the 
Bahajna  lUaacis  foca  another  important  rlraiim  ia  the  pspa- 
latioB-  They  are  known  as  "  Coischs,"  and  eaga^  ia  ninnji 
frthing  la  190$  the  valoe  of  factory  pradacts  was  t^^njan 
(an  Incn  m  of  37-7%  over  the  valae  ia  tooo);  the  ciports 
in  t9o;  woe  lalaed  a:  K-^u^^t;  the  impotts  wen  nlaed  at 
$994,472,  the  caecas  over  the  eiports  bong  dae  to  the  faa  that 
tke  food  sapfly  «f  the  ci:y  is  derived  icoa  other  Flsoda  pons 
and  ftsas  the  Vest  iiojics. 

Aunrdiag  to  irwf  tma  the  native  ladiaa  ttib(s  «f  Xtj  Vat, 


after  belog  almoft  tmiUbted  by  th«  Ctloetu,  flsd  to  Cub*. 
There  arc  lelia  of  early  Eurwean  occupation  of  the  isind  which 
raggest  that  it  was  one*  the  resort  of  pirates.  Tbe  city  wu  lettM 
about  iSii.  The  Seminole  War  and  the  mv  of  the  Unitetl 
Sutes  with  Medco  gave  it  soma  miliucy  Iraportanse,  In  i86( 
Confederate  tercet  attempted  to  seise  Fort  Taylor,  but  thay  wtn 
successfully  resisted  by  General  William  H.  French. 

KHAMKOVUC  (known  as  KuiAtovxA  until  1893),  a  (own 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  capital  of  the  Amur  region  tad  of  the  Marltlms 
Feoviace.  Pop.  (1S97),  I4i9}s.  It  wu  founded  In  I8j8  and 
is  situated  oa  »  high  dSS  oa  tJie  right  bank  of  the  Amur,  st  In 
confluence  with  the  Uturi,  in  48*  aV  N.  and  135*  ft'  E.  It  If 
coanected  by  rail  with  Vladivostok  (480  m.),  and  is  an  Important 
entrepAt  for  goods  coining  down  the  Usuri  snd  its  tributary  lh« 
Sungacha,  as  well  as  a  centre  of  trade,  especially  in  sables.  The 
town  is  built  of  wood,  and  has  a  large  cathedral,  s  monument 
(1891)  to  Count  Muraviav-Amunkly,  a  cadet  corps  (new  building 
r904),  a  branch  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society,  with 
museum,  and  a  technical  railway  schooL 

KBAIRAOARH,  a  feudatory  state  In  the  Central  Provinces, 
India.  Area,  931  tq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  137,554.  showing  a  decreats 
of  34%  in  the  decade  due  to  the  effects  of  (amine;  estimated 
revenge,  £>o,ooo;  tribute  (a6oo.  The  chief,  who  Is  descended 
ttob  the  old  Gond  royal  family,  received  (he  title  of  raja  s>  an 
hereditary  distinction  In  1898.  The  state  includes  s  fertile  plain, 
yielding  rice  and  cotton.  Its  pnMpeiity  has  been  promoted  by 
the  Bengal-Nagpor  laitway,  which  has  a  station  at  Dongatgarb, 
the  largest  town  (pop. 5856),  connected  by  load  with  Kbtiragarb 
town,  the  residence  of  the  raja. 

KHAIRKOOM  (Kkair-td-Din  -  "  Joy  of  Religion  ")  (d. 
1890),  Tbtldsh  sutesman,  was  of  CIrcaasUn  race,  but  nothing  it 
known  about  his  birth  and  parentage.  In  early  boyhood  he  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  Tunisian  slaveKlealer,  by  whom  he  wu  sold  to 
Hiimuda  Pasha,  then  bey  of  Tunis,  who  gave  him  his  freedom  and 
a  French  education/  When  Khaireddin  left  school  the  bey  mads 
him  steward  of  his  etUtes,  and  from  this  position  he  rose  lo  bo 
minister  of  finance.  When  the  prime  minister,  Mahmud  bca 
Ayad,  absconded  to  France  with  the  treasars^hest  of  the  beylic, 
Hamuda  despatched  Khaireddin  to  obtain  the  exlraditkm  of  the 
fugitive.  The  mission  failed ;  but  the  six  years  it  occupied  enabled 
Khaireddin  ta  make  hiaadf  widely  kaonm  fai  Fiance,  to  become 
acquainted  with  French  political  idcu  and  adminisirativa 
methods,  and,  on  his  crtum  to  Tanitia,  to  render  biauelf  more 
than  ever  naefal  lo  his  gov^aawat.  Hamuda  died  while  Khair* 
eddia  wu  in  France,  but  be  wu  highly  apprecialed  by  tbe  three 
beys— AhaMt  (1837),  Mobaauaed  (1855),  and  Sadoli  (1859)— 
who  in  torn  followed  Haaada,  and  to  his  iaHucace  wu  due  the 
seqneatT  of  liberal  measaret  which  djatingaished  their  successive 
reigns.  Khaireddin  alto  secured  for  the  idgniog  (aauly  the  con- 
firmation fmta  the  suluo  of  Turkey  of  their  right  of  tuccttstoa 
to  the  beylic  Bat  shhoagh  Khaiteddia's  protracted  rciidence 
in  France  had  imbued  him  with  liberal  ideas,  it  had  aot  made  him 
a  Flench  pen  iesa,  and  he  strenaontlyflppoted  tile  Fienchsdwe 
of  fstthlishiag  a  ptMectecale  over  Tunisia  apoo  which  France 
em  harked  in  the  eaily  'scveatiet.  This  fradfrfd  him  obaoxious 
to  Sadok's  piinw  aiaittcf— sa  speitate  Jew  aaned  Mattapta 
ben  Umui-^wbo  sncceeded  ia  completely  uBderanaiag  the  bqr's 
ooofidcace  in  him.  HI*  petition  that  becaaw  oatensUe  in 
Tunisia,  snd  shoctty  after  tbe  scwttiaa  of  Abdal  Haaud  be 
aeqaaiatedlbrtahsawithMi  draretoeatertbeTarltitbtefviee, 
la  1877  the  saltan  bade  Mai  eome  10  Cnasiialineplt,  and  en  bis 
arrival  gave  ban  a  teat  en  tbe  Relsna  Ctaiaiiiiiiin  ibts  littiag 
aiTopbaae.  Eerfy  ia  1879  the tabta  sppeialtd  biufmad  viaer, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  psepaied  a  icbtir  ef  cenetitatieaal 
gBverameai,  but  Ahdai  Haastd  refciiiJ  lo  have  anylhiag  lo  do 
with  it.  TheteapoB  KhairrrlrKa  Ksigaei  oAcc,  on  the  iMt  of 
July  1879.  More  Ibaa  eace  tbe  saltan  otfered  laat  aaew  ihs 
gwjrf  viaersle,bat  Khsrrtddin  prrtiittaily  stfosed  it,  sad  thus 
iacanol  dasfsvoar.  Be  died  en  the  jeth  ef  Jaaaaiy  (890^ 
ptacticaJlyaptiasasr  in  his  own  hoateu 

KHAUtPm.  er  Kntasuua,  s  aairvc  Mate  «<  ladia,  at  the 
aaad  jiiaiintt  ef  Biiaitay.    Atca,  «««•  s«.  wt.;  ptp.  (<«6i.>. 
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>99Ji3f  dMnring  ut  appaniit  IncRue  of  55  %  In  tiie  decade 
(stinuted  revenue,  £90,000.  Like  other  paita  of  Sind,  Khairpur 
coiuists  of  a  great  alluvial  plain,  Very  rich  and  fertile  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Indus  and  the  irrigation  canals,  the  remain- 
ing area  being  a  cobtinuous  series  of  sand-hill  ridges  covered 
with  a  stunted  brushwood,  where  cultivation  is  altogether 
impossible.  A  small  ridge  of  limestone  hills  passes  through  the 
Borthern  part  of  the  state,  being  a  continuation  of  a  rMge  known 
as  the  Gbar,  running  southwards  from  Rohri.  The  state  is 
watered  by  five  canals  drawn  off  from  the  Indus,  beddes  the 
Eastern  Nara,  a  canal  which  follows  an  old  bed  of  the  Indus. 
In  the  desert  tracts  are  pits  of  nalrtn. 

KHAUtrm  town  is  situated  on  a  canal  15  m.  E.  of  the  Indus, 
with  a  railway  station,  20  m.  S.  of  Sukkur,  on  the  Kotrt-Rohri 
branch  of  the  North-Wcstern  railway,  which  here  crosses  a 
corner  of  the  state.  Pop.  (1901),  14,014.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  cloth,  carpets,  goldsmiths'  work  and  arms,  and  an 
export  trade  in  indigo,  grain  and  oilseeds. 

.  The  chief,  or  mir,  of  Khairpur  belongs  to  a  Balucli  family,  known 
as  the  Talpur,  which  rose  on  the  fail  of  tlic  Kalhora  dynasty  of  Siftd. 
Atmut  1813,  during  the  troubles  in  Kabul  incidental  to  the  est.iblilh- 
mcnt  of  the  Bamkzai  dynasty,  the  inirs  were  able  to  withhold  the 
tribute  which  up  to  that  date  had  been  somewhat  irregularly  paid 
to  the  rulers  of  Afghanistan.  In  1832  the  individuality  of  the  Khair- 
pur state  was  recognized  b>^  the  British  government  in  a  treaty 
under  which  the  use  of  the  river  Indus  and  the  roads  of  Sind  were 
secured.  When  the  first  Kabul  expedition  was  decided  on,  the  tnir 
of  Khairpur,  All  Murad,  cordially  supportcxl  the  British  policy; 
and  the  result  was  that,  after  the  battles  uf  Meeanee  and  Daba  had 
put  the  whole  of  Sind  at  the  disposal  of  the  British,  Khairpur  was 
the  only  state  allowed  to  retain  its  political  existence  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ptorainount  power.  The  chief  mir,  Faiz  Mahommcd 
Khan,  C.C.I.E.,  who  was  an  enlightened  ruler,  died  in  190*?.  shortly 
after  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Shiitc  shrine  of  Kerbela. 

KRAJRARO,  a  village  of  Central  India,  in  the  state  of 
Chhatarpur,  famous  for  its  old  temples;  pop.  (igoi),  124}.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Jfjhoti,  corresponding  with  modern  Bundclkhand.  The  temples 
consist  of  three  groups:  Saiva,  Vaishnav  and  Jain,  almost  all 
built  in  the  loth  and  nth  centuries.  They  are  covered  outside 
and  inside  with  elaborate  sculptures,  and  also  bear  valuable 
inscriptions. 

.  KHAKI  (from  Urdu  klutk,  dust),  originally  a  dust-colouied 
fabric,  of  the  character  of  canvas,  drill  or  holland,  used  by  the 
British  and  native  armies  in  India.  It  seems  to  have  been  first 
worn  by  the  Guides,  a  mixed  regiment  of  frontier  troops,  in  1848, 
and  to  have  spread  to  other  regiments  during  the  following  years. 
Some  at  any  rate  of  the  British  tiw)ps  had  uniforms  of  khaki 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny  (1857-58),  and  thereafter  drill  or 
holland  (generally  called  "  khaki "  whatever  its  colour)  became 
the  almost  universal  dress  of  British  and  native  troops  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  During  the  South  African  War  of  189^1901,  drill 
of  a  sandy  shade  of  brown  was  won  by  all  troops  sent  out 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  Colom'es.  Khaki  drill,  however, 
proved  unsuitable  material  for  the  cold  weather  in  the  uplands 
of  South  Africa,  and  after  a  time  the  troops  were  supplied  with 
dust-coloured  serge  uniforms.  Since  igco  all  drab  and  green- 
grey  uniforms  have  been,  tuofiicially  at  any  rate,  designated 
khaki. 

KHALIFA,  THE.  Abdullui  xt  TaAisnA  (Seyyid  Abdollah 
ibn  Seyyid  Mahommed)  (1846-1899),  successor  of  the'  mahdi 
Mahommed  Ahmed,  bom  in  1846  in  the  south-western  portion 
of  Darfur,  was  a  member  of  the  Taatsba  section  of  the  Baggara 
or  cattle-owning  Arabs.  His  father,  Mahommed  et  Taki,  had 
determined  to  emigrate  to  Meets  with  bis  family;  but  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country  long  prevented  Jiim,  and  he  died 
fn  Africa  after  advising  his  ettlest  son,  Abdullah,  to  take  refuge 
with  some  religious  sheikh  on  the  Nile,  and  to  proceed  to  Mecca 
6n  a  favourable  opportunity.  Abdullah,  who  had  already  had 
much  connexion  with  slave-hunters,  and  had  fotight  against  the 
Egyptian  conquest  of  Darfur,  departed  for  the  Nile  Valley  with 
this  purpose;  hearing  on  the  way  of  the  disputes  of  Mahommed 
Ahmed,  who  had  not  yet  claimed  a  sacred  character,  with  ihc 
Egyptian  officials,  he  went  to  him  in  spite  of  great  difficulties. 
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and,  according  to  hii  own  statement,  at  once  recognized  in  bin 
the  mahdi  ("  guide  ")  divinely  appointed  to  regenerate  Islam  in 
the  latter  days.  His  advice  to  Mahommed  to  stir  up  revolt  in 
Darfur  and  Kordofan  being  justified  by  the  result,  he  became 
his  most  trusted  counsellor,  and  was  soon  declared  principal 
kbalifa  or  vicegerent  of  the  mahdi,  all  of  whose  acts  were  to 
be  regarded  as  the  mahdi's  own.  The  mahdi  on  his  deathbed 
(1885)  solemnly  named  him  his  successor;  and  for  thirteen  years 
Abdullah  ruled  over  what  had  been  the  Egyptian  Sudan. 
Khartum  was  deserted  by  his  orders,  and  Omdurman,  at  first 
intended  as  a  temporary  camp,  was  made  his  capital.  At  length 
the  progress  of  Sir  Herbert  (afterwards  Lord)  Kitchener's 
expedition  compelled  him  to  give  battle  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
forces  near  Omdurifian,  where  on  the  snd  of  September  1898  his 
army,  fighting  with  desperate  courage,  was  almost  annihilated. 
The  khalifa,  who  had  not  left  Omdurman  since  the  death  of 
(he  mahdi,  fled  to  Kordofan  with  the  remnant  of  his  host.  On 
the  25th  of  November  1899  he  gave  battle  to  a  force  under 
Colonel  (afterwards  General  Sir)  F.  R.  Wingatc,  and  was 
slain  at  Om  Debteikat.  He  met  death  with  great  foniinde, 
refusing  to  fly,  and  his  principal  amirs  voluntarily  perished  itith 
him. 

The  khalifa  was  a  man  of  iron  will  and  great  energy,  and 
possessed  some  military  skill.  By  nature  tyrannical,  he  was 
impatient  of  all  opposition  and  appeared  to  delight  in  cruelty. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  he  had  to  meet  the  secret 
or  open  hostility  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Nile  valley  and  that  his 
authority  was  dependent  on  his  ability  to  overawe  his  opponents. 
He  maintained  in  public  the  divine  character  of  the  power  he 
inherited  from  the  ihahdi  and  inspired  his  followers  to  perform 
prodigies  of  valour.  Although  he  treated  many  of  his  European 
captives  with  terrible  severity  he  never  had  any  of  them  executed. 
It  is  said  that  their  presence  in  Omdurman  ministered  to  hs 
vanity — one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  his  character.  la 
private  life  he  showed  much  affection  for  his  family. 

Persotud  sketches  of  the  khalifa  are  given  in  Slatin  Pasha's  Fht 
and  Svjirrd  in  the  Sudan  (London,  1896),  and  in  Father  Qhmralder's 
Ten  Years  in  Iht  Mahdi's  Camp  (London,  1892).  See  also  Sir  F.  R. 
Wingate'a  Mahdiism  and  tiw  Egyflia*  Sudan  (London,  1891). 

KHAIlL  IBM  AHHAD  [AbO  'ABDuasAQxXH  tTL-KiuiIi.  un 
AifHAD  IBN  'AlU  IBN  TauIv)  (71S-791),  Arabian  philologist,  was 
a  native  of  Oman.  He  was  distinguished  for  having  written  the 
first  Arabic  dictionary  and  for  having  first  classified  the  Arabic 
metres  and  laid  down  their  rules.  He  was  also  a  poet,  and  lived 
the  ascetic  life  of  a  poor  student.  His  grammatical  work  was 
carried  on  by  his  pupil  SIbawaihI.  The  dictionary  known  as  the 
Kildlml-'AiH  is  ascribed,  at  least  in  its  inception,  to  Khalll.  It 
was  probably  finished  by  one  of  his  pupils  and  was  not  known  in 
Bagdad  until  862.  The  words  were  not  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  but  according  to  physiological  principles,  beginning  with 
*Ain  and  ending  with  Ya.  The  work  seems  to  have  been  in 
existence  as  late  as  tlie  14th  century,  but  is  now  only  known 
from  extracts  in  manusciipt. 

Variotn  graminaticat  works  nn  ascribed  to  KbaBl,  bat  their 
authenticity  seems  doubtful;  cf.  C.  Brockclmann,  Cesck.  dv 
aiabiiOiem  Uttramr,  i.  lOO  (Weimar,.  1898).  (G.  W.  T.) 

KHAMOAOlf,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  Boldana  district  el 
Berar,  340  m.  N.E.  of  Bombay.  Pop.  (1901),  18,341.  It  is  an 
important  centre  of  the  cotton  trade.  The  cotton  market,  the 
second  in  the  provfnce,  Was  established  about  1820.  Kbamgaon 
was  connected  in  1870  with  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway 
by  a  short  branch  line. 

KHAMSEH,  a  small  but  important  province  of  Persia,  between 
Kazvin  and  Tabriz.  It  consisted  formerly  of  five  districts, 
whence  its  name  Khamseh,  "  the  five,"  but  is  now  subdivided 
into  Seventeen  districts.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants  is 
Turkish.  The  province  pays  a  revenue  of  about  £20,000  per 
annum,  and  its  capital  is  ZenjAn. 

KHAMSIN  (Arabic  for  "  fifty  "),  a  hot  oppressive  wind  arisir^ 
in  the  Sahara.  It  blows  in  Egypt  at  intervals  for  about  fifty 
days  during  March,  April  and  May,  and  fills  the  air  with  sand. 
In  Guinea  tbe  wind  from  the  Sahara  is  known  as  harmattan  (}.«.)■ 
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.  KBAmS,  a  tribe  of  tbc  north  tut  frontier  of  India, 
dwelling  in  the  hills  bordering  the  Lakhimpur  diitrict  of  Assam. 
They  are  of  Shan  origin,  and  appear  to  have  settled  in  their 
present  abode  in  the  middle  of  the  iStb  century.  In  1839  they 
raided  the  British  outpost  of  Sadiya,  but  they  have  since  given 
no  troiible.  .Their  headquarters  are  in  a  valley  200  m,  from 
Sadiya,  which  can  be  reached  only  over  high  passes  and  through 
dense  jungle.  In  1901  the  number  of  spealiers  of  Khamti  was 
returned  as  only  1490,  mostly  in  Burma. 

KHAN  (from  the  TurkI,  hence  Persian  and  Arabic  Khin),  a 
title  of  respect  in  Mahommedan  countries.  It  is  a  contracted 
form  of  kUqdH  (khakan),  a  word  equivalent  to  sovereign  or 
emperor,  used  among,  the  Mongol  and  Turkl-nomad  hordes. 
The  title  khan  was  assumed  by  Jenghis  when  he  became  supreme 
ruler  of  the  \fongols;  his  successors  became  known  in  Europe 
as  the  Great  Khans  (sometimes  as  the  Chams,  8ic.)  of  Tatary  or 
Cathay.  Khan  is  still  applied  to  semi-independent  rulers,  such 
as  the  khans  of  Russian  Turkestan,  or  the  khan  of  Kalat  in 
Baluchistan,  and  is  also  used  immediately  after  the  name  of 
rulers  such  as  the  sultan  of  Turkey;  the  meaning  of  the  term  has 
also  extended  downwards,  until  in  Persia  and  Afghanistan  it  has 
become  an  affix  to  the  name  of  any  Mahommedan  gentleman, 
like  Esquire,  and  in  India  it  has  become  a  part  of  many  Mabom- 
xncdan  names,  especially  when  Pathan  descent  is  claimed. 
The  title  of  Khan  Bahadur  is  confcned  by  the  British  govern- 
ment on  Mahommedans  and  also  on  Parsis. 

KHANDESH.  BAST  and  WEST,  two  districts  of  British 
India,  in  the  central  division  of  Bombay.  They  were  farmed 
in  igo6  by  the  division  of  the  old  single  district  of  Khandesh. 
Their  areas  are  respectively  4544  sq-  m.  and  S497  sq.  m.,  and 
the  population  on  these  areas  in  1901-was  957,728  and  469,654. 
The  headquarters  of  East  Khandoh  are  at  Jalgaon,  and  those 
of  West  Khandesh  at  Dhulia. 

The  principal  natural  feature  is  the  Tapti  river,  which  flows 
through  both  districts  from  east  to  west  and  divides  each  into  two 
unequal  parts.  Of  these  the  larger  lie  towards  the  south,  and 
are  drained  by  the  rivers  Girna,  Bori  and  Panjhra.  Northwards 
beyond  the  alluvial  plain,  which  contains  some  of  the  richest 
tracts  in  Khandesh,  the  land  rises  towards  the  Satpura  hills. 
In  the  centre  and  cast  the  country  is  level,  save  for  some  low 
ranges  of  barren  hills,  and  has  in  general  an  arid,  unfertile 
appearance.  Towards  the  north  and  west,  the  plain  rises  into  a 
difficult  and  rugged  country,  thickly  wooded,  and  inhabited  by 
wild  tribes  of  Bhils,  who  chiefly  support  themselves  on  the  fruits 
of  the  forests  and  by  woodcutting.  The  drainage  of  the  district 
centres  in  the  Tapti,  which  receives  thirteen  principal  tributaries 
in  its  course  through  Khandesh.  None  of  the  rivers  is  navigable, 
and  the  Tapti  flows  in  too  deep  a  bed  to  be  useful  for  irrigation. 
The  district  on  the  whole,  however,  is  fairly  well  supplied  with 
surface  water.  Khandesh  is  not  rich  in  minerals.  A  large  area 
is  under  forest;  but  the  jungles  have  been  denuded  of  most  of 
their  valuable  timber.  Wild  beasts  are  numerous.  In  1901  the 
population  of  the  old  single  district  was  1,497,381,  showing  an 
increase  of  less  than  1%  in  the  decade.  Of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  the  Bhils  are  the  most  important.  They  number  i67,<x>a, 
^nd  formerly  were  a  wild  and  lawless  robber  tribe.  Since  the 
introduction  of  British  rule,  the  efforts  made  by  kindly  treatment, 
and  by  the  offer  of  suitable  employment,  to  win  the  Bhils  from 
their  disorderly  life  have  been  most  successful.  Many  of  them 
arc  now  employed  in  police  duties  and  as  village  watchmen.  The 
principal  crops  are  millets,  cotton,  pulse,  wheat. and  oilseeds. 
There  ate  many  factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton,  and  a 
cotton-mill  at  Jalgaon.  The  eastern  district  is  traversed  by 
tlie  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway,  which  branches  at  Bhusawal 
(an  important  centre  of  trade)  towards  Jubbulpore  and  Magpur, 
Both  districts  are  crossed  by  the  Tapti  Valley  line  from  Siuat. 
Khandesh  suffered  somewhat  from  famine  in  1896-1897,  and 
more  severely  in  1899-1900. 

KHANDWA,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Nimar  district  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  of  which  it  is  the  headquarters,  353  m. 
N.E.  of  Bombay  by  rail.  Pop.  (I901),  19,401.  Khandwa  is  an 
•Bdent  town,  with  Jain  and  other  teaiple*.    As  a  centxe  of 


trade,  it  has  supexKdcd  the  old  capital  of  Buriianpur.  It  a  an 
important  railway  junction,  where  the  Malwa  line  from  Indote 
meets  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula.  There  are 
factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton,  and  raw  cotton  is 
exported. 

KHANSJl  (Tumidir  bint  'Amr,  known  as  al-Khansi)  (d. 
e.  645)1  Arabian  poetess  of  the  tribe  Sulaim,  a  branch  of  Qais, 
was  bom  in  the  later  years  of  the  6th  century  and  brought  up  in 
such  wealth  and  luxury  as  the  desert  could  give.  Refusing  the 
offer  of  Duraid  ibn  u$-$imma,  a  poet  and  prince,  she  married 
Mirdfis  and  had  by  him  three  sons.  Afterwards  she  married  again. 
Before  the  time  of  Islam  she  lost  her  brothers  $akhr  and  Moawiya 
in  battle.  Her  elegies  written  on  these  brothers  and  on  her 
father  made  her  the  most  famous  poetess  of  her  time.  At  the 
fair  of '  Ukiz  Nibigha  Dhubytai  is  said  to  have  placed  A'sha  first 
among  the  poets  then  present  and  Khansi  second  above  Hassan 
ibn  Thabit.  KhansI  with  her  tribe  accepted  Islam  somewhat 
late,  but  persisted  in  wearing  the  heathen  sign  of  mourning, 
against  the  precepts  of  Islam.  Her  four  sons  fought  in  the  armies 
of  Islam  and  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  Kadisiya.  Omar  wrote 
her  a  letter  congratulating  her  on  their  heroic  end  and  assigned 
lier  a  pension.  She  died  in  her  tent  c.  645.  Her  dau^ter 
'Amra  also  wrote  poetry.  Opinion  was  divided  among  later 
critics  as  to  whether  KhansS  or  Laila  (see  Akabic  Liieutuke: 
iPoclry)  was  the  greater. 

Her  dtwan  has  been  edited  by  L.  Cheikho  (Beirat,  1 89s)  and  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Dc  Coppicr  (Beirut,  (889).    Cf.  T.  Ndldekc'a 


Brilraft    tur   Ktnntniss    dtr   Potsie    der   alien    Arahtr    (Hanover, 

1864).    Stor-  -'  ■—  " '— '  ■-  -•--  '■'■''■  ■■•  '-•■'-' 

xiii.  136-147. 


1864).    Stories  of  her  Hfe  are  contained  in  the  Kitih  td-Atk6ni, 
-       ■  (G.  W.  T.) 


KHAR,  a  small  but  very  f^ile  province  of  Persia,  known 
by  the  andeots  as  Choara  and  Choareoe;  pop.  about  10,000. 
The  governor  of  th«  province  resides  at  Kishlak  Khar,  a  large 
village  situated  62  m.  S.£.  of  Teheran,  .or  at  Arad&n,  a  village 
10  m.  farther  E.  The  province  has  an  abundant  water-supply 
from  the  Hableh-rud,  and  produces  great  quantities  of  wheat, 
barley  and  rice.  Of  the  X6000  which  it  pays  to  the  state,  mote 
than  £4000  is  paid  in  kind — wheat,  barley,  straw  and  rice. 

KHARAGHODA,  a  village  of  British  India,  in  the  Ahmedabad 
district  of  Bombay,  situated  on  the  Little  Runn  of  Cutch,  and 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway;  pop.  (1901),  3108.  Here  is 
the  government  factory  of  salt,  known  as  Baragra  salt,  producing 
nearly  2,000,000  cwt.  a  year,  most  o{  which  is  exported  to 
other  provinces  in  Central  and  Northern  India. 

KHARGA  (Wab  el-Khaxca,  the  outer  oasis),  the  largest 
of  the  Egyptian  oases,  and  hence  frequently  called  the  Great 
Oasis.  It  lies  in  the  Libyan  desert  between  24*  and  26°  N.  and 
30°  and  3t°  E.,  the  chief  town,  also  called  Kharga,  being  435  m. 
by  rail  S.  by  W.  of  Cairo.  It  is  reached  by  a  narrow-gauge  line 
(opened  in  1998)  from  Kharga  junction,  a  station  on  the  Nile 
valley  line  near  Farsfaut.  The  oasis  consists  of  a  depression  in 
the  desert  some  1200  sq.  m.  in  extent,  and  is  about  too  m.  long 
N.  to  S.  and  from  1 2  to  50  broad  E.  to  W.  Formerly,  and  into 
historic  limes,  a  lake  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  depres- 
sion, and  the  thick  deposits  of  clay  and  sand  then  laid  down  now 
form  the  bulk  of  the  cuhivatcd  lands  of  the  oasis.  It  includes, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  desert  land.  The  Inhabitants  numbered 
(1907  census)  8348.  They  are  of  Berber  stock.  Administra- 
tively the  oasis  forms  part  of  the  mudiria  of  Assiut.  It  is 
practically  rainless,  and  there  is  not  now  a  single  natural  flowing 
spring.  There  are,  however,  numerous  wells,  water  being  ob- 
tained freely  from  the  porous  sandstone  which  underlies  a  gieat 
part  of  the  Libyan  desert.  Some  very  ancient  wejis  are  400  ft. 
deep.  In  water-bearing  sandstones  near  the  surface  there  are 
underground  aqueducts  dating  from  Roman  times.  The  oasis 
contains  many  groves  of  date  palms,  there  being  over  60,000 
sdult  trees  in  1907.  The  dom  palm,  tamarisk,  acacia  and  wild 
senna  are  also  found.  Rice,  bariey  and  wheat  ate  the  chief 
cereals  cultivated,  and  lucerne  for  fodder.  Besides  agriculture 
the  only  industry  is  basket  and  mat  making — from  palm  leaves 
and  fibre.  Since  14106  extensive  boring  and  land  teclamatjaa 
works  have  been  undertaken  in  tiie  oasis. 
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KHARKOV— KHARPUT 


The  name  of  the  ouis  tppetn  tn  Ueroglyphica  as  Kenem,  and 
that  of  its  capital  as  HM  (the  plough).  Is  Pharaonic  times  it 
supported  a  large  population,  but  the  numerous  ruins  are  mostly 
of  later  date.  The  principal  ruin,  a  temple  of  Ammon,  buih 
under  Darius,  is  of  sandstone,  142  ft.  long  by  63  ft.  broad  and 
30  ft.  in  height.  South-east  is  another  temple,  a  square  stone 
building  with  the  name  of  Antoninus  Pius  over  one  of  the  en- 
trances. On  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  oasis  on  the  way  to 
Girga  are  the  remains  of  a  large  Roman  fort  with  twelve  bastions. 
On  the  road  to  Assiut  is  a  fine  Roman  columbarium  or  dove-cote. 
Next  to  the  great  temple  the  most  interesting  niin  in  the  oasis  is, 
however,  the  necropolis,  a  burial-place  of  the  early  Christians, 
placed  on  a  hill  3  m.  N.  of  the  town  of  Kharga.  There  are  some 
two  hundred  rectangular  tomb  buildings  in  unbumt  brick  with 
ornamented  fronts.  In  most  of  the  tombs  is  a  chamber  in  which 
the  mummy  was  placed,  the  Egyptian  Christians  at  first  con- 
tinuing this  method  of  preserving  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  In 
Mveral  of  the  tombs  and  in  the  chapel  of  the  cemetery  b  painted 
the  Egyptian  sign  of  life,  which  was  confounded  with  the  Chrii- 
tian  cross-  The  chapel  is  basilican;  in  it  and  in  another  building 
in  the  necropolis  arc  crude  frescoes  of  biblical  subjects. 

Kharga  town  (pop.  1907  census,  5363)  is  picturesquely  situated 
amid  palm  groves.  The  houses  arc  of  sun-dried  bricks,  the  streets 
narrow  and  winding  and  for  the  most  part  roofed  over,  the  roofs 
carrying  upper  storeys.  Some  of  the  streets  are  cut  through  the 
solid  rock.  South  of  the  town  are  the  villages  of  Genna,  Cuehda 
(with  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ammon,  Mut  and  Khonsu),  Bulak 
(pop.  roil),  Dakakin,  Beris  (pop.  1564),  Dush  (with  remains  of 
a  fine  temple  bearing  the  names  of  Domitian  and  Hadrian),  &c. 

Kharga  is  usually  identified  with  the  city  of  Oasis  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  as  being  seven  days'  journey  from  Thebes  and 
called  in  Greek  the  Island  of  the  Blessed.  The  oasis  was  tra- 
versed by  the  army  of  Cambyses  when  on  its  way  to  the  oasis  of 
Ammon  (Siwa),  the  amy  perishing  in  the  desert  before  reaching 
Its  destination.  During  the  Roman  period,  as  it  had  also  been 
in  Pharaonic  times,  Kharga  was  used  as  a  place  of  banishment, 
the  most  notable  exile  being  Nestorius,  sent  thither  after  his 
condemnation  by  the  council  of  Ephesus.  Later  it  became  a 
halting-place  for  the  caravans  of  slaves  brought  from  Darfur  to 
Egypt. 

About  100  m.  W.  of  Kharga  is  the  oasis  of  Dakhla,  the  inner 
or  receding  oasis,  so  named  in  contrast  to  Kharga  as  being  farther 
from  the  Nile.  Dakhla  has  a  population  (1907)  of  18,368,  Its 
chief  town.  El  Kasr,  has  3602  inhabitants.  The  principal  niin,  of 
Roman  origin  and  now  called  Deir  el  Hagar  (the  stone  convent), 
is  of  considerable  size.  The  Theban  triad  were  the  chief  deities 
worshipped  here.  Some  iio  m.  N.W.  of  Dakhla  is  the  oasis  of 
Farafra,  population  about  1000,  said  to  be  the  first  of  the  oases 
conquered  by  the  Moslems  from  the  Christians.  It  is  noted  for 
the  fine  quality  of  its  olives.  The  Baharia,  or  Little  Oasis 
(pop.  about  6000),  lies  80  m.  N.N.E.  of  Farafra.  Many  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  are  of  Berber  race,  are  Senussites.  Baharia  is 
about  350  m.  E.S.E.  of  the  oasis  of  Siwa  (see  Ecy?t:  The  Oaas; 
and  Siwa). 

See  H.  Bnigsch,  lUise  nctk  itm  grotsen  Oase  d-KharitJt  in  dtr 
LibyscheK  Wuilt  (Leipzig',  1878);  H.  }.  L.  Beadnell,  An  Etyplian 
Oasis  (London,  1909):  Murray's  Handbook  for  Btyfil,  litn  ed. 
(London,  1907};  Geological  ana  Topoiraphicai  Report  on  Kkaria 
Oasis  (1899),  on  Farafra  Oasis  (1899),  on  DakUa  Oasis  (I900),  on 
Baharia  Oasis  (1903),  all  issued  by  the  Public  Works  DepartmcM, 
Cairo.  (FIR-C.) 

KHARKOV,  a  government  of  Little  Russia,  surrounded  l^ 
those  of  Kursk,  Poluva,  Ekateiinoslav,  territory  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  and  Voronezh,  and  belonging  partly  to  the  basin  of 
the  Don  and  partly  to  that  of  the  Dnieper.  The  area  is  21,035 
sq.  m.  In  general  the  government  is  a  table-land,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  300  to  450  ft.,  traversed  by  deep-cut  river  valleys.  The 
soil  is  tor  the  most  part  of  high  fertility,  about  57  %  of  the  surface 
being  arable  land  and  24%  natural  pasture;  and  though  the 
whiter  is  rather  severe,  the  summer  heat  is  suflident  for  the 
Tlpening  oi  grapes  and  melons  in  the  open  air.  The  bulk  of 
the  population  is  engaged  in  agiicnltural  pursuits  and  th« 


breeding  of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses,  though  various  masnftctBi' 
ing  industries  have  developed  rapidly,  more  especially  since  lit 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  Horses  are  bred  (or  the  army,  id 
the  yield  of  wool  is  of  special  importance.  The  ordinary  cercih, 
maiae,  buckwheat,  millet,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  poppies,  potatoes 
and  beetroot  are  all  grown,  and  bee-keeping  and  silkworm-rrariBi 
are  of  considerable  importance.  Sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  hid 
is  owned  by  the  peasants,  25%  by  the  nobility,  6%  by  oner! 
of  other  classes,  and  6%  by  the  crown  and  public  institutioiK. 
Beetroot  sugar  factories,  cotton-mills,  distilleries,  flout-niilU, 
tobacco  factories,  brickworks,  breweries,  woollen  factories,  m- 
works,  pottery-UIns  and  tanneries  are  the  leading  industriil 
establishments.  Gardening  is  actively  prosecuted.  Salt  i5 
extracted  at  'Slavyansk.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  link 
Russians,  but  there  are  also  Great  Russians,  Kalmucks,  Ccncass, 
Jews  and  Gypsies.  In  1867  the  total  population  was  i,68r,4i6, 
and  in  1897  2,507,277,  of  whom  1,242,892  were  women  ami 
367,602  lived  in  towns.  The  estimated  population  m  i;o6  iii 
2,983,900.  The  government  is  divided  into  eleven  districi 
The  chief  town  is  Kharkov  (q.v.).  The  other  district  lotts 
with  their  populations  in  1897,  are  Akhtyrka  (25,965  in  I9»', 
Bogodukhov  (11,928),  Izyum  (12,959),  Kup>-ansk  (7J;i.'. 
Lebedin  (16,684),  Starobycbk  (13,128),  Sumy  (28,519  in  19CS, 
Valki  (8842),  Volchansk  (ir,323),  and  Zmiyev  (4652). 

KHARKOV,  a  town  of  southern  Russia,  capital  of  the  ibcA 
government,  in  56°  37'  N.  and  25*  5"  E.,  in  the  valley  of  tbt 
Donets,  152  m.  by  rail  S.S.E.  of  Kursk.  Oak  forests  boumi  i: 
on  two  sides.  Pop.  (1867),  59,968;  (1900),  197,405.  Khirtmis 
an  archiepiscopal  see  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  and  tt: 
headquarters  of  the  X  army  corps.  The  four  annual  fairs  in 
among  the  busiest  in  Russia,  mort  especially  the  Kresllch<^ 
skaya  or  Epiphany  fair,  which  is  opened  on  the  6th  (i^tbi  d 
January,  and  the  Pokrovskj'  fair  in  the  autumn.  The  turaovB 
at  the  former  is  estimated  at  £3,000,000  to  £4,ooo,aaa  Tba- 
sands  of  hones  are  bought  and  sold.  At  the  Trinity  (Troitsil 
fair  in  June  an  extensive  business  {£800,000)  Is  done  in  wod  S 
great  variety  of  manufactured  goods  are  produced  in  the  toin)- 
linen,  felt,  beetroot  sugar,  tobacco,  brandy,  soap,  candles,  C3£- 
iron.  Kharkov  is  an  educational  centre  for  the  higher  ul 
middle  classes.  Besides  a  flourishing  university,  instituled  '" 
1805,  and  attended  by  from  1600  to  r70o  students,  it  possesses! 
technological  institute  (400  students),  a  railway  engineefiu 
school,  an  observatory,  a  veterinary  college,  a  botanical  gario 
a  theological  seminary,  and  a  commercial  school.  The  umt-- 
sity  building  was  formerly  a  royal  palace.  The  library  contn 
170,000  volumes;  and  the  zoological  collections  are  cspediw 
rich  in  the  birds  and  fishes  of  southern  Russia.  Public  ganio 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  military  works;  and  the  gow> 
ment  has  a  model  farm  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  the  Ottlmbi 
churches  one  has  the  rank  of  cathedral  (1781).  Among  A 
public  institutions  are  a  people's  palace  (1903)  and  an  in<Iu>ir:l 
museum. 

The  foundation  of  Kharlcov  is  assigned  to  1630.  but  thm  i 
archaeolosical  evidence  of  a  much  earlier  occupation  of  the  dntttt 
if  not  of  the  site.  The  Cossacks  of  Kharkov  remained  faithful  to  tht 
tiar  durinr  the  rebellions  of  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  ccolurr; 
in  return  they  leccived  numerous  privileges,  and  continued  to  U ) 
strong  advance-guard  of  the  Russian  power,  till  the  final  subjutJ"-' 
of  all  the  southern  region.  With  other  militaryscttlefnents  Khark<^ 
was  placed  on  a  new  footing  in  1765;  and  at  the  same  time  it  bccan 
the  adminiitiative  centre  of  the  Ukraine. 

KHARPDT,  the  most  important  town  in  the  Kharput  it( 
Mamuret  el-Aziz)  vilayet  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  at  an  allitudt'if 
4350  ft.,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Murad  Su  or  Eastern  Euphrates, 
and  almost  as  near  the  source  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  Suaa 
Sivaa-Diarbekr  road.  Pop.  about  20,000.  The  town  is  buil;  <* 
a  hill  terrace  about  loeo  ft.  above  a  well-watered  plain  of  CIn^ 
tional  fertility  Which  lies  to  the  south  and  supports  a  large  pcpir 
lation.  Kharput  probably  stands  on  or  near  the  site  of  Csreuii'.' 
ceria  in  Sophene,  reached  by  Corbulo  in  kJD.  6j.  The  tirl) 
Moslem  geographers  knew  it  as  Hisn  Ziyad,  but  the  Armeiar 
name  was  Khartabirt  or  Kharbirt,  whence  Kharput.  Cedrena 
(nth  eentbry)  writes  X&pnr*.     There  is  a  story  that  in  ii« 
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jMceUn  (Joctljm)  o(  Cbnrtawy,  snd  Baldwin  11.,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, both  prisoners  of  the  Amir  Balak  in  iu  castle,  were  mur- 
dered by  being  cast  from  its  cliffs  after  an  attempted  rescue. 
The  story  is  told  by  William  of  Tyre,  «4io  calls  the  place  Quart 
Piert  or  Pierre,  but  it  is  a  mere  romance.  Kharput  is  an  impor- 
tant station  of  the  American  missionaries,  who  have  built  a 
college,  a  theological  seminary,  and  boys'  and  girls'  schools. 
In  November  1895  Kurds  looted  and  burned  the  Armenian 
villages  on  the  plain;  and  in  the  same  month  Kharput  was  at- 
tacked and  the  American  schools  were  burned  down.  A  large 
number  of  the  Gregorian  and  Protestant  Armenian  clergy  and 
people  were  massacred,  and  churches,  monasteries  and  bouses 
were  looted.  The  vilayet  Kharput  was  founded  in  1888,  being 
the  result  of  a  provincial  rearrangement,  designed  to  ensure 
better  control  over  the  disturbed  districts  of  Kurdistan.  It  has 
much  mineral  wealth,  a  healthy  climate  and  a  fertile  soiL  The 
seat  of  government  is  Mezere,  on  the  plain  3  m.  S.  of  Kharput. 

(D.  G.  H.) 
KHJlRSAWAN,  a  feudatory  state  of  India,  within  the  ChoU 
Nagpur  division  of  Bengal;  area  153  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  36,340; 
estimated  revenue  £3600.  Since  the  opening  of  the  main  line 
of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway  through  the  state  trade  has  been 
stimulated,  and  it  is  believed  that  both  iron  and  copper  can  be 
worked  profitably. 

KHARTUM,  the  ca|rital  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile  immediately  above  its  junction  with 
the  White  Nile  in  13°  36'  N.,  3»*  3»'  E.,  and  iss»  ft.  above  the 
sea.  It  is  43>  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Port  Sudan,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  1343  m.  S.  of  Cairo  by  rail  and  steamer.  Pop.  (1907)  with 
suburbs,  but  excluding  Omdurman,  69,349. 

The  city,  laid  out  on  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Lord  Kitchener  in 
1898,  has  a  picturesque  aspect  with  its  numerous  handsome 
stone  and  brick  buildings  surrounded  by  gardens  and  its  groves 
of  palms  and  other  trees.  The  river  esplanade,  1  m.  bog,  con- 
tains the  chief  buildings.  Parallel  with  it  is  Khedive  Avenue, 
of  equal  length.  The  rest  of  the  city  is  in  squares,  the  streets 
forming  the  design  of  the  union  jack.  In  the  centre  of  the 
esplanade  is  the  governor-general's  palace,  occupying  the  site 
of  the  palace  destroyed  by  the  Mahdisls  in  1885.  It  is  a  three- 
storeyed  building  with  arcaded  verandas  and  a  fine  staircase 
leading  to  a  loggia  on  the  first  floor.  Here  a  tablet  indicates 
the  spot  in  the  old  palace  where  General  Gordon  felL  In  the 
gardens,  which  cover  six  acres,  is  a  colossal  stone  "lamb" 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Soba,  an  ancient  Christian  cily  on  the 
Blue  Nile.  The  "  lamb  ".  is  in  reality  a  ram  of  Ammon,  and 
has  an  inscription  in  Ethiopian  hieroglyphs.  In  front  of  the 
southern  facade,  which  looks  on  to  Khedive  Avenue,  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  General  Gordon  seated  on  a  camel,  a  copy  of  the 
statue  by  Onslow  Ford  at  Chatham,  England.  Govenmient 
offices  and  private  villas  are  on  either  side  of  the  palace,  and 
beyond,  on  the  east,  are  the  Sudan  Qub,  the  military  hospital, 
and  the  Cordon  Memorial  College.  The  college,  the  chief 
educational  centre  in  the  Sudan,  is  a  large,  many-windowed 
building  with  accommodation  for  several  hundred  scholara 
and  research  laboratories  and  an  economic  museum.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  esplanade  are  the  zoological  gardens,  the 
chief  hotel,  the  Coptic  church  and  the  Mudiria  House 
(residence  «i  the  governor  of  Khartum).  Running  south  from 
Khedive  Avenue  at  the  spot  where  the  Gordon  statue  stands,  is 
Victoria  Avenue,  leading  to  Abbas  Square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  great  mosque  with  two  minarets.  On  the  north- 
east side  of  the  square  are  the  public  markets.  The  Anglican 
church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  the  prindpal  banks  and  btisiness 
houses,  are  in  Khedive  Avenue.  There  are  Maronite  and  Greek 
churches,  an  Austrian  Roman  Catholic  mission,  a  large  and 
well-equipped  civil  hospital  and  a  museum  for  Sudan  archaeo- 
logy. Outside  the  city  are  a  number  of  model  villages  (each 
of  the  principal  tribes  of  the  Sudan  having  its  own  settlement) 
in  which  the  dwellings  are  built  after  the  tribal  fashion.  Adja- 
cent are  the  parade  ground  and  racecourse  and  the  golf-links. 
A  line  of  fortifications  extends  south  of  the  city  from  the  Blue  to 
the  White  Nile.    The  buildings  are  used  as  batnuls.    Barracks 


for  British  troops  occupy  the  end  ol  the  line  fadng  the  Blue 
Nflc. 

On  the  right  (northern)  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile  is  the  suburb  of 
Khartum  North,  formerly  caDed  Halfaya,'  where  is  the  principal 
railway  station.  It  is  joined  to  the  city  by  a  bridge  (completed 
1910)  containing  a  roadway  and  the  railway,  Khartum  itself 
being  served  by  steam  trams  and  rickshaws.  The  steamers  for 
the  White  and  the  Blue  Nile  start  from  the  quay  along  the 
esplanade.  West  of  the  zoological  gardens  is  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles  and  here  is  a  ferry  across 
to  Omdurman  (;.«.)  on  the  west  bank  of  the  White  Nile  a  mile 
or  two  below  Khartum.  In  the  river  immediately  below 
Khartum  is  Tuti  Isfaind,  on  which  is  an  old  fort  and  an  Arab 
village. 

From  its  geographical  position  Khartum  is  admirably  adapted 
as  a  commerciul  and  political  centre.  It  is  the  great  entrep6t 
for  the  trade  of  the  AngIo-Eg>-ptian  Sudan.  By  the  Nile  water- 
ways there  is  easy  transport  from  the  southern  and  western 
equatorial  provinces  and  from  Sennar  and  other  eastern  dis- 
tricts. Through  Omdurman  come  the  exports  of  Kordofan 
and  Darfur,  while  by  the  Red  Sea  railway  there  is  ready  access 
to  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  only  important  manufacture 
is  the  making  of  bricks. 

The  population  is  heterogeneous.  The  official  dass  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  British  and  Egyptians;  the  traders  are  mostly 
Greeks,  Syrians  and  Copts,  while  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  the  Sudan 
are  represented  in  the  negro  and  Arab  inhabitants. . 

At  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  Sudan  by  the  Egyptians  a 
small  fishing  village  existed  on  the  site  of  the  present  city.  In  163s 
the  Egyptians  established  a  permanent  camp  here  and  out  of  this 
grew  tnccity,  which  in  iSjowaachosen  as  thecapital  of  the  Sudanese 
possessions  of  Egvpt.  It  got  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
promontory  at  tne  confluence  of  the  two  Niles  to  an  elephant's 
trunk,  tlie  meaning  of  khartum  in  the  dialect  of  Arabic  spoken  in 
the  locality.  The  city  rapidly  acquired  importance  as  the  Sudan 
was  opened  up  by  travellers  and  traders,  becoming,  besides  the  seat 
of  much  lefiitimate  commerce,  a  great  slave  mart.  It  was  chosen 
as  the  heaioquarters  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  missions, 
andhadapopulationof  so.oooormore.  Despite  itssizeit  contained 
few  buildmgs  of  any  architectural  merit;  the  most  important  were 
the  palace  of  the  governor-general  and  the  church  of  the  Austrian 
mission.  The  history  of  the  city  is  intimately  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  Sudan  generally,  but  it  may  be  recalled  here  that  in  1884, 
at  the  time  of  the  Mahdist  rising,  General  Gordon  was  sent  to  Khar- 
tum to  arrange  for  the  evacuation  by  the  Egyptians  of  the  Sudan. 
At  Khartum  he  was  besieged  by  the  Mahdists,  wboEe  headquartera 
were  at  Omdurman.  Khartum  was  captured  and  Gordon  killed 
on  the  a6th  of  January  1885,  two  days  before  the  arrival  off  the  town 
of  a  small  Bntish  relief  force,  which  withdrew  on  seeing  the  city 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Nearly  every  building  in  Khartum  was 
destroyed  by  the  Mahdists  and  the  city  abandoned  in  favour  of 
Omdurman,  which  place  remained  the  headquarters  of  the  mahdi's 
successor,  the  khalifa  Abdullah,  till  Scptemoer  1898,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  forces  under  General  (afterwards  L.ord) 
Kitchcncr,andtne8eat  of  government  again  transferred  to  Khartum. 
It  speedily  arose  from  its  ruins,  being  rebuilt  on  a  much  finer  scale 
than  the  original  city.  In  1899  the  railway  from  Wadi  Haifa  was 
completed  to  Khartum,  and  in  1906  through  communication  by  rail 
was  established  with  the  Red  Seu 

KHASI  AND  JAIHTIA  HILLS,  >  district  of  British  India,  in 
the  Hills  division  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  It  occupies 
the  central  plateau  between  the  valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra 
and  the  Suima.  Area,  6037  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  303,130,  showing 
an  increase  of  3  %  in  the  decade. 

The  district  consists  of  a  succession  of  steep  ridges  running 
east  and  west,  with  elevated ,  table-lands  between.  On  the 
southern  side,  towards  Sylhct,  the  mountains  rise  precipitously 
from  the  valley  of  the  Bftr&k  or  Surma.  The  first  plateau  is 
about  4000  ft.  above  sea-level.  Farther  north  is  another 
plateau,  on  which  is  situated  the  station  of  Sbillong,  4900  ft. 
above  the  sea;  behind  lies  the  Shillong  range,  of  which  the 
highest  peak  rises  to  6430  ft.  On  the  north  side,  towards 
Kamrfip,  are  two  similar  plateaus  of  lower  elevation.    The 

^The  village  of  Halfaya,  a  place  of  some  importance  before  the 
fooiulation  0!  Khartum,  is  4  m.  to  tlic  N.,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  From  the  1  sth  century  up  to  183 1  it  was  the  capital  d  a  small 
s^ate,  tributary  to  bcnnar,  regarded  as  a  continuationof  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  Aloa  (see  Doncola). 
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general  appearance  of  all  theu  table-lands  is  that  of  undulating 
downs,  covered  with  grasii,  but  destitute  of  large  timber.  At 
3000  ft.  elevation  the  indigenous  pine  predominates  over  all 
other  vegetation,  and  forms  almost  pure  pine  forests.  The  highest 
ridges  are  clothed  with  magnificent  clumps  of  timber  trees, 
which  superstition  has  preserved  from  the  axe  of  the  wood-cutter. 
The  characteristic  trees  in  these  sacred  groves  chiefly  consist  of 
oaks,  chestnuts,  magnolias,  &c.  Beneath  the  shade  grow  rare 
orchids,  rhododendrons  and  wild  cinnamon.  The  streams  are 
merely  mountain  torrents;  many  of  them  pass  through  narrow 
gorges  of  wild  beauty.  From  time  immemorial,  Lower  Bengal 
has  drawn  its  supply  of  lime  frotn  the  Khasi  Hills,  and  the 
quarries  along  their  southern  slope  are  inexhaustible.  Coal  of 
fair  quality  crops  out  at  several  places,  and  there  arc  a  few 
small  coal-mines. 

The  Khasi  Hills  were  conquered  by  the  British  in  1833.  They 
are  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the  same  name,  who  still  live  in 
primitive  communities  under  elective  chiefs  in  political  subordi- 
nation to  the  British  government.  There  are  25  of  these  chiefs 
called  Sums,  who  exercise  independent  jurisdiction  and  pay  no 
tribute.  According  to  the  census  of  1901  the  Khasis  numbered 
107,500.  They  arc  a  peculiar  race,  speaking  a  language  that 
belongs  to  the  Mon-Anam  family,  following  the  rule  of  matri- 
archal succession,  and  erecting  monolithic  monuments  over 
their  dead.  The  Jaintia  Hills  used  to  form  a  petty  Hindu 
principality  which  was  annexed  in  1835.  The  inhabitants, 
called  Syntengs,  a  cognate  tribe  to  the  Khasis,  were  subjected 
to  a  moderate  income  tax,  an  innovation  against  which  they 
rebelled  in  i860  and  1862.  The  revolt  was  stamped  out  by  the 
Khau  and  Jaintia  Expedition  of  1863-63.  The  headquarters 
oi  the  district  were  transferred  in  1864  from  Cherrapunji  to 
Shillong,  which  was  afterwards  made  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Assam.  A  good  cart-road  runs  north  from  Cherrapunji 
through  Shillong  to  Gauhati  on  the  Brahmaputra;  total  length, 
97  m.  The  district  was  the  focus  of  the  great  earthquake  of 
the  1 2th  of  June  1897,  which  not  only  destroyed  every  permanent 
building,  but  broke  up  the  roads  and  caused  many  landslips. 
The  loss  of  life  was  put  at  only  916,  but  hundreds  died  sulse- 
quently  of  a  malignant  fever.  In  1901  the  district  had  17,32? 
Christians,  chiefly  converts  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Ktission. 

See  District  Ca^etUtr  (1906) ;  Major  P.  R.  T.  Curdon,  The  Khasis 
(1907). 

KHASKOT  (also  Chaskoi,  Haskoi,  Khashioi,  Chaskovo,  Has- 
kovo,  and  in  Bulgarian  Khaskovo),  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Khaskoy  in  the  eastern  Rumelia,  Bulgaria;  45  m.  £.S.£.  of 
Philippopolis.  Pop.  (1900),  14,928.  The  town  has  a  station 
7  m.  N.  on  the  Philippopotis-Adrianople  section  of  the  Belgrade* 
Constantinople  railway.  Carpets  and  woollen  goods  are  manu- 
factured, and  in  the  surrounding  country  tobacco  and  silk  are 
produced. 

KHATTAK,  an  important  Pathan  tribe  in  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province  of  India,  inhabiting  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  Peshawar  district  and  the  south-eastern  and  eastern 
portions  of  Kohat.  They  number  24,000,  and  have  always  been 
quiet  and  toyal  subjects  of  the  British  government.  They  furnish 
many  recniits  to  the  Indian  army,  and  make  most  excellent 
soldiers. 

KHAZARS  (known  also  as  Cbozars,  as  'AcArj'tpoi  or  XAf  apot  in 
Byzantine  writers,  as  Khazirs  in  Armenian  and  Khwalisses  in 
Russian  chronicles,  and  Ugri  Bielii  in  Nestor),  an  ancient  people 
who  occupied  a  prominent  place  amongst  the  secondary  powers 
of  the  Byzantine  state-system.  In  the  epic  of  Firdousi  Khazar 
Is  the  representative  name  for  all  the  northern  foes  of  Persia, 
and  legendary  invasions  long  before  the  Christian  era  are  vaguely 
attributed  to  them.  Btit  the  Kbazars  are  an  historic  figure 
upon  the  borderland  0^  Europe  and  Asia  for  at  least  900  years 
(a.O.  190-1100),  The  epoch  of  their  greatness  is  from  a.d.  600 
to  950.  Their  home  was  in  the  spurs  of  the  Caucasus  and  along 
(he  dtores  of  the  Caspian— called  by  medieval  Moslem  geographers 
Bahr-al-Kbaxar  ("  sea  of  the  Khazan  ") ;  their  cities,  all  populous 
and  dviUxed  commercial  centres,  were  Itil,  the  rapita!,  upon  the 
delu  of  the  Volga,  the  "  river  of  the  Khazars,"  Semender 


(Tarkhu),  the  older  cafHal,  Khamlidie  or  Khalendsch,  Belenl- 
scher,  the  outpost  towards  Armenia,  and  Sarkel  on  the  Don. 
They  were  the  Venetians  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  the 
organizers  of  the  transit  ^tween  the  two  basins,  the  univeiul 
carriers  between  East  and  West;  and  Itil  was  the  meeting-{4ace 
of  the  commerce  of  Persia,  By^ntium,  Armenia,  Russia  and  the 
Bulgarians  of  the  middle  Volga.  The  tide  of  their  dominioD ebbed 
and  flowed  repeatedly,  but  the  normal  Kbazari  may  be  uLen  as 
the  territory  between  the  Caucasus,  the  Volga  and  the  Don, 
with  the  outlying  province  of  the  Crimea,  or  Little  Khaaria. 
The  southern  boundary  never  greatly  altered;  it  did  at  times 
reach  the  Kur  and  the  Aras,  but  on  that  side  the  Khazars  were 
confronted  by  Byzantium  and  Persia,  and  were  for  the  nHXl  part 
restrained  within  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus  by  the  fortifications 
of  DarieL  Amongst  the  nomadic  Ugrians  and  agricultural  Slavs 
of  the  north  their  frontier  fluctuated  widely,  and  in  its  zeoitb 
Khazaria  extended  from  the  Dnieper  to  Bolgari  upon  the  middle 
Volga,  and  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  to  Astarabid. 

Ethnolofy. — The  origin  of  the  Khazars  has  been  much  disputed, 
and  they  have  been  variously  regarded  as  akin  to  the  Ccorjianj, 
Finno-Ugriani  and  Turks.     This  last  view  is  perhaps  tbe  uust 

frobable.  Their  king  Joseph,  Jn  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  l^aidai 
bn  ShaprQt  of  Cordova  (c.  958).  stated  that  his  people  sprang 
from  Thognrmah,  grandson  of  Japhet,  and  the  supposed  ancestor 
of  the  other  peoples  o(  the  Caucasus.  The  Arab  ecoeraphen  who 
knew  tbe  Khazars  best  connect  them  either  with  the  Georpans 
(Ibn  Atbir)  or  with  the  Armenians  (Dimisbqi,  ed.  Mehren,p.  26j); 
whilst  Ahmad  iba  FaOI&n,  who  passed  through  Kbazaru  on  t 
mission  from  the  caliph  Moqtadir  (k,d.  921),  positively  asserts  that 
the  Khazar  tongue  differed  not  only  from  the  TurfcUi,  but  froa 
that  of  the  bordering  nations,  which  were  Ugrian. 

Nevertheless  there  are  many  points  connected  with  tbe  Kliann 
which  indicate  a  close  connexion  with  Ugnan  or  Turkish  peoples. 
The  official  titles  recorded  by  Ibn  Fadl&n  are  those  in  use  amonpt 
the  Tatar  nations  of  that  age,  whether  Huns,  Bulgarians,  Turks  or 
Mongols.  The  names  of  their  cities  can  be  explained  only  by  Rfc^ 
ence  to  Turkish  or  Ugrian  dialects  (Klaproch,  Mim.  sm  Ut  Kimun; 
Howorth,  Kkasars).  Some  too  amongst  the  medieval  autboritki 
(Ibn  I^auqal  and  I^fakhn)  note  a  resemblance  between  the  ^leecli 
in  use  amongst  the  Khazars  and  the  Bulgarians;  and  the  nwdeni 
Maeyar — a  Ugrian  language — can  be  trued  bade  to  a  tribe  whkh 
in  the  9th  century  formed  part  of  the  Khazar  kingdom.  Tbne 
characteristics,  however,  are  accounted  for  by  the  Tact  that  the 
Khazars  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  Huns  (a.d.  448  et  leq). 
at  another  to  the  Turks  (e.  580).  which  would  sufficiently  expUia 
the  Figns  of  Tatar  influence  in  their  polity,  and  also  by  the  testirooaf 
of  all  observers,  Greeks,  Arabs  and  Russians,  that  there  was  a  double 
strain  within  the  Khazar  nation.  There  were  Kkasars  and  Kan 
(black)  Khazars.  The  Khazars  «-ere  fair-skinned,  black-halred  and 
of  a  remarkable  beauty  and  stature;  their  women  indeed  were 
sought  as  w^ivcs  equally  at  Byzantium  and  Baedad;  while  the  Km 
Khazars  were  ugly,  short,  and  were  reported  by  the  Arabs  almost 
as  dark  as  Indians.  The  latter  were  indubitably  the  Ugrian  nomvlft 
of  the  steppe,  akin  to  the  Tatar  invaders  of  Europe,  who  filled  ibe 
armies  and  convoyed  the  caravans  of  the  ruling  caste.  But  tbe 
Khazars  proper  were  a  civic  commercial  people,  the  founders  of 
cities,  remarkable  for  somewhat  elaborate  political  institutiom,  tor 
persistence  and  for  good  faith — all  qualities  foreign  to  the  Hunaic 
character. 

They  have  been  identified  with  the  'AKlrfipoc  (perhaps  Alt- 
Khazari,  or  White  Khazars)  who  appear  upon  the  lower  Volga  >> 
the  Byzantine  annals,  and  thence  they  have  been  deduced,  thouf^ 
with  less  convincing  proof,  either  from  the  'kyiSvpv  t  (Ag2th\r^] 
or  the  Knr^apet  of  Herodotus^  iv.  101.  There  was  througnovi 
historic  times  a  close  connexion  whicn  eventually  amounted  to 
political  identity  between  the  Khazars  and  the  Barsileens  [tbe 
rassils  of  Moses  of  Chorene)  who  occupied  the  delta  of  the  Volga; 
and  the  Barsilccns  can  be  traced  through  the  pages  of  Ftolony 
(Ceoj,  V.  9),  of  Pliny  (iv,  26),  of  Strabo  (vii.  v>6),  and  of  Poniponits  I 
Mela  (ii.  c.  I,  p.  119)  to  the  so-called  Royal  bcyths,  £«Mai  ^t>i« 
who  were  known  to  the  Greek  colonies  upon  the  Euaine,  and  %ho« 
political  superiority  and  commercial  enterprise  led  to  this  rendenag 
of  their  name.  Such  points,  however,  need  not  here  be  funbcr 
pursued  than  to  establish  the  presence  of  this  white  race  around  the 
Caspian  and  the  Euxine  throughout  historic  times.  They  appear 
in  European  history  as  White  Huns  (Ephthalites).  Vl^ite  UgnaM 
(Sar-ogours),  White  Bulgarians.  Owing  to  climatic  causes  tbe 
tract  they  occupied  was  slowly  drying  up.  They  were  the  oaiv^ 
of  civilization  towards  the  encroaching  desert,  and  the  "Mtar 
nomadism  that  advanced  with  it.  They  neld  in  precarious  6ubje^ 
tion  the  hordes  whom  the  conditions  of  the  climate  and  the  ^ 
made  it  impossible  to  supplant.  They  bore  the  bruat  of  etch  of 
the  great  waves  of  TaUr  cooquesu,  and  were  evcfltuahy  ovf^ 
whelmed. 
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ffislory. — Amidft  this  white  race  of  the  steppe  the  Kh*zan  can 
be  Unt  historically  dtstinguiihrd  at  the  end  of  tnc  znd  century  a.d. 
They  burst  into  Armenia  with  the  Barsitecns,  a.d.  19S.  They  were 
repulsed  and  attacked  in  turn.  The  pressure  of  the  nomads  of  the 
•teppe,  the  quest  of  plunder  or  revense,  these  seem  the  only  motives 
of  these  early  ex^tcditions;  but  in  the  long  struggle  between  the 
Roman  and  Persian  empires,  of  which  Armenia  was  often  the 
battlefield,  and  eventually  the  prize,  the  attitude  of  the  Khazars 
assumed  political  importance.  Armenia  inclined  to  the  <-iviti.-  ifuin 
and  ere  long  to  the  Christianity  of  Rome,  whilst  her  Arsa<  id  pruues 
maintained  an  inveterate  feud  with  the  Sassanlds  of  Persia.  It 
became  therefore  the  policy  of  the  Persian  kings  to  call  in  the 
Khaan  in  every  collision  with  the  empire  (200-350).  Diirinf;  the 
4th  century  however,  the  growing  power  of  Persia  cut  )ii  1  ;■  !  in 
the  annexation  of  eastern  Armenia.    The  Khazars,  end  liy 

so  powerful  a  neighbour,  passed  from  under  Persian  inliut:ii<.<^  mto 
that  remote  alliance  with  Byzantium  which  thenceforth  charac- 
terized their  policy,  and  they  aided  Julian  in  his  invasion  of  Persia 
(363).  Simultaneously  with  the  approach  of  Persia  to  the  Caucasus 
the  terrible  empire  of  the  Huns  sprang  up  among  the  Uerians  oi  the 
northern  steppes.    The  Khazars,  straitened  on  every  sioc,  remained 

?issive  till  the  danger  culminated  in  the  acccsMon  of  Attila  (434). 
he  emperor  Theodosius  sent  envoys  to  bribe  the  Khazars  {'AriTfipot) 
to  divert  the  Huns  from  the  empire  by  an  attack  upon  their  flank. 
But  there  was  a  Hunnic  party  amongst  the  Khazar  chiefs.  The 
design  was  betrayed  to  Attila ;  and  he  extinguished  the  independence 
of  the  nation  in  a  moment.  Khazaria  became  the  apanage  of  his 
eldest  son,  and  the  centre  of  government  amongst  the  eastern 
■ubjecta  of  the  Hun  (448).  Even  the  iron  rule  of  Attila  was  prefer- 
able to  the  time  of  anarchy  that  succeeded  it.  Upon  his  death  (454) 
the  wild  immigration  which  he  had  arrested  revived.  The  Khazars 
and  the  Sarogours  (i.e.  White  Ogors,  possibly  the  Barsilccns  of  the 
Volga  delta)  were  swept  along  m  a  flood  at  mixed  Tatar  peoples 
which  the  conquests  of  the  Avan  had  set  in  motion.  The  Khazars 
and  their  companions  broke  through  the  Persian  defences  of  the 
Caucasus.  They  appropriated  the  territory  up  to  the  Kur  and  the 
Aras,  and  roamed  at  large  through  Iberia,  Georgia  and  Armenia. 
The  Penian  king  implorod  the  emperor  Leo  I.  to  help  him  defend 
Asia  Minor  at  the  Caucasus  (457).  but  Rome  was  herself  too  hard 
pressed,  nor  was  it  for  fifty  years  that  the  Khazars  were  driven  back 
and  the  pass  of  Dcrbcnt  fortified  against  them  (f.  507). 

Throughout  the  6th  century  Khazaria  was  the  mere  highway  for 
the  wild  hordes  to  whom  the  Huns  had  opened  the  passage  into 
Europe,  and  the  Khazars  took  refuge  (like  the  Venetians  from 
Attila)  amongst  the  seventy  mouths  of  the  Volga.  The  pressure  of 
the  Turks  in  Asia  precipitated  the  Avars  upon  the  West.  The 
conquering  Turks  followed  in  their  footsteps  (560-580).  They  beat 
down  all  opposition,  wrested  even  Bosporus  in  the  Crimea  from  the 
empire,  and  by  the  annihilation  of  the  Ephthalites  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  White  Race  of  the  plains  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Don. 
The  empires  of  Turks  and  Avars,  howe\'er,  ran  swiftly  their  barbaric 
course,  and  the  Khazars  arose  out  of  the  chaos  to  more  than  their 
ancient  renown.  They  issuedfrom  the  landof  Barsilia,  and  extended 
their  rule  over  the  Bulgarian  hordes  left  masterless  by  the  Turks, 
compelling  the  more  stubborn  to  migrate  to  the  Danube  (641). 
The  agricultural  Slavs  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Oka  were  reduced  to 
tribute,  and  before  the  end  of  the  7th  century  the  Khazart  had 
annexed  the  Crimea,  had  won  complete  command  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  and.  seizing  Qpon  the  narrow  neck  which  separates  the  Volga 
from  the  I)on,  had  organized  the  portage  which  has  continued  since 
an  important  link  in  the  traffic  between  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
alliance  with  Byzantium  was  revived.  Simultaneously,  and  no 
doubt  in  concert,  with  the  Byzantine  campaign  against  Persia  (sSq). 
the  Khazars  had  reappeared  In  Armenia,  though  it  was  not  till  635 
that  they  appear  as  Khazars  in  the  Byzantine  annals.  They  are 
then  described  as  '*  Turks  from  the  East."  a  powerful  nation  which 
held  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine.  and  took  tribute  of 
the  Viatitsh,  the  Severians  and  the  Polyane.  The  khakan,  enticed 
by  the  promise  of  an  imperial  princess,  furnished  Hcraclius  with 
40,000  men  for  his  Persian  war,  who  shared  in  the  victory  over 
Chosroes  at  Nineveh. 

Meanwhile  the  Moslem  empire  had  arisen.  The  Persian  empire 
was  struck  down  (637).  and  the  Moslems  fxjured  into  Armenia,  The 
khakan,  who  had  dehed  the  summons  sent  him  by  the  invaders, 
now  aided  the  Byzantine  patrician  in  the  defence  of*^ Armenia.  The 
allies  were  defeated,  and  the  Moslems  undertook  the  subju^tton 
of  Khazaria  (651).  Eighty  years  of  warfare  followed,  but  m  the 
end  the  Moslems  prevailed.  The  khakan  and  his  chieftains  were 
captured  and  compelled  to  embrace  Islam  (737),  and  till  the  decay 
of  the  Mahommedan  empire  Khazaria  with  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  Caucasus  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  children  and  of  com  (737- 
861).  Nevertheless,  though  overpowered  in  the  end,  the  Khaiars 
had  protected  the  plains  of  Europe  from  the  Mahommedans,  aod 
made  the  Caucasus  the  limit  of  their  conquests. 

In  the  interval  between  the  decline  of  the  Mahommedan  empire 
and  the  rise  of  Russia  the  Khazars  reached  the  zenith  of  their  power. 
The  merchants  of  Byzantium,  Armenia  and  Bagdad  met  m  the 
markets  of  Itil  (whither  since  the  raids  of  the  Mahommedans  the 
capital  had  been  transferred  from  Scmcnder),  and  traded  for  the 
wax,  furs,  leather  and  honey  that  came  down  the  Volga.     So 


important  wu  this  trafik  held  at  Conitantiiiople  that^  when  the 
portage  to  the  Don  w»  endansered  by  the  irruption  of  a  fresh 
horde  of  Turks  (the  PetchencKs).  the  emperor  Theophilus  himself 
despatched  the  materials  and  the  workmen  to  build  for  the  Khazars 
a  fortress  impregnable  to  their  forays  (834).  Famous  as  the  one 
stone  '^Tnirtnrt  is  in  that  stoneless  region,  the  post  became  known 
far  iiiiJ  v.uk-  amongvt  the  hordes  of  the  steppe  as  Sar-kel  or  the 
White  Abode.  Merchants  from  every  nation  found  protection  and 
good  faith  in  the  Khazar  cities.  The  Jews,  expelled  from  Constanti- 
no|)lc,  sought  a  home  amongst  them,  developed  the  Khazar  trade* 
and  contended  with  Mahommedansand  Christians  for  the  theological 
allegiance  of  the  Pagan  people.  The  dynasty  accepted  Judaism 
(e.  740),  but  there  was  equal  tolerance  for  all,  and  each  man  was 
hell)  amenable  to  the  authorized  code  and  to  the  official  judges  of 
his  own  faith.  At  the  Byzantine  court  the  khakan  was  held  in  high 
hoiiQur.  The  emperor  Justinian  Rhinotmetus  took  refuge  with 
hiri  during  his  exile  ancf  married  his  daughter  (^02).  Justtnlan's 
riv:at  Vardancs  in  turn  sought  an  asylum  in  Khazana,  and  in  Leo  IV. 
(773)  the  i^randsonof  a  Khazar  sovereign  aKended  the  Bjrzantine 
throne.  Kli,T7nr  troops  were  amongst  the  bodyguard  of  the  imperial 
court;  itn ;.  u>i,^lit  for  Leo  VI.  against  Simeon  of  Bulgaria:  and  the 
khakan  was  honoured  in  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  seal  of 
three  solidi,  which  marked  nim  as  a  potentate  of  the  first  rank, 
above  even  the  pope  and  the  Carolingian  monarchs.  Indeed  hit 
dominion  became  an  object  of  uneasiness  to  Che  jealous  statecraft  of 
Byzantium,  and  Constantine  Porphyrogcnitus,  writing  for  his  son's 
instruction  in  the  government,  carefully  enumerates  the  Alans,  the 
Petchenegs,  the  Uzesand  the  Bulgarians  as  the  forces  he  must  lely 
on  to  restrain  it. 

It  was,  however,  from  a  power  that  Constantine  did  not  conuder 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  Khazars  came.  The  arrival  of  the 
Varangians  amidst  the  scattered  Slavs  (862)  had  united  them  into 
a  nation.  The  advartce  of  the  Petchenegs  from  the  East  ^ve  the 
Russians  their  opportunity.  Before  the  onset  of  those  fierce  mvaders 
the  precarious  suzerainty  of  the  khakan  broke  up.  By  calling  in 
the  Uzes,  the  Khazars  did  indeed  dislodge  the  Petchenegs  from  the 
position  they  had  seized  if\  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  Iwtween  the 
Volga  and  the  Don,  but  only  to  drive  them  inwards  to  the  Dnieper. 
The  Hungarians,  severed  from  theirkindredand  their  rulers,  migrated 
to  the  Carpathians,  whilst  Oleg,  the  Russ  prince  of  Kiev,  passed 
through  the  Slav  tribes  of  the  Dnieper  basin  with  the  cry  "  Pay 
nothing  to  the  Khazars  "  (884).  The  kingdom  dwindled  rapidly  to 
its  ancient  limits  between  the'  Caucasus,  the  Volga  and  the  Don, 
whilst  the  Russian  traders  of  Novgorod  and  Kiev  supplanted  the 
Khazars  as  the'  carriers  between  Constantinople  ana  the  North. 
When  Ibn  FafJlSn  visited  Khazaria  forty  years  later.  Itil  was  even 
yet  a  great  city,  with  baths  and  market-places  and  thirty  mosques. 
But  there  was  no  domestic  product  nor  manufacture;  the  kingdom 
depended  solely  upon  the  now  precarious  transit  dues,  and  adminis- 
tration was  in  the  hands  of  a  major  domus  also  called  khakan.  At 
the  assault  of  Swiatoslav  of  Kiev  the  rotten  fabric  crumbled  into 
dust.  His  troops  were  equally  at  home  on  land  and  water.  Sarkel, 
Itil  and  Semender  surrendered  to  him  {96S~^l>9)-  He  pushed  his 
conquests  to  the  Caucasus,  and  established  Russian  colonies  upon 
the  sea  of  Azov.  The  principality  of  Tmutarakan,  founded  by  his 
grandson  Mstislav  (988),  replaced  the  kingdom  of  Khazaria.  the  last 
trace  of  which  was  extin|^shed  by  a  joint  expedition  of  Russians 
and  Byzantines  (1016).  The  last  of  the  khakans,  George,  Tzula, 
was  taken  prisoner.  A  remnant  of  the  nation  took  nrfuge  in  an 
island  of  the  Caspian  (Siahcouyi);  others  retired  to  the  Caucasus; 
part  emigrated  to  the  district  of  Kasakhi  in  Georgia,  and  appear  for 
the  last  time  joining  with  Georgia  in  her  successful  effort  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Setjuk  Turks  (1089).  But  the  name  is  thought 
to  survive  in  Kadzaria,  the  Georgian  title  for  Mingrella,  and  in 
Kadzaro,  the  Turkish  word  for  the  Lazis.  Till  the  ijtn  century  the 
Crimea  was  known  to  European  travellers  as  Gazaria;  the  "  ram- 
parts of  the  Khazan  "  are  still  distinguished  in  the  Ukraine;  and 
the  record  of  their  dominion  survives  in  the  names  (rf  Kaxarek, 
Kazaritshi,  Kazarinovod,  Kozar*owka,  Kozari,  and  perhaps  in 
Kazan. 

AuTHOKiTlES. — Ki:'^^r•.  The  letter  of  King  Joseph  to  R.  Hasdal 
Ibn  Shaprflt,  first  pul  h-^lied  by  J.  Akri^h,  Kof  Mtbasser  (Constanti- 
nople, 1577),  and  oft'  n  reprinted  in  editions  of'Jehuda  hal-Levy'i 
Kusari.  German  tranblations  bv  Zedner  (Berlin,  1840)  and  Cas»el, 
Magyar. Allerth.  (Berlin,  1848):  French  by  Carmoly,  Rev.  Or.  (1841). 
Cf.  Harfcavy,  Russische  Revue,  Iv.  69;  Graetz,  Ceschiehte,  v.  364, 
and  Carmoly,  liin^raires  de  la  Terrc  Saintc  (Brusaels,  1847).  Arwu- 
nian:  Moses  of  Cborcne;  cf.  Saint-Martin,  Mimoires  historigues 
et  gioiraphigues  sur  VArmenU  (Paris,  1818).  y4rafrif:  The  account 
of  Ibn  Fad'Sn  (921)  is  preserved  by  Yakflt,  ii.  436  seq.  Sec  also 
Is^khry  (ed.  de  Geoje.  pp.  220  seq.),  Mai'Ady,  ch.  xvii.  pp.  406  seq. 


of  Spren^'s  iramdation;  Ibn  Ilaufcai Jed.  de  Goeje,  pp.  379  •<?•) 

material  has  Ijeen  collected  and  tran-^iism  by  l-rachn,  "'  Veteres 
Memoriae  Chasarorum  "  in  Mim.  tU  Si  J'il.{iB22) ;  Dom  (from  the 


and  the  histoncs  of  il)n  el  Athir  and  '(il'iry-    Much  of  the  Arabic 
material  has  been  collected  and  tran-^liii^f  by  Frachn,  "Veteres 


Persian  Tabary),  Mim.  de  St  Pit.  (184^);  Dufr^mery.  JoMm.  As. 
(184Q).  See  also  D'Ohsson's  imaginary  Voyoiid'Almt  Cassim.btaed 
on  these  sources.  Byzantine  Hutorians:  The  relative  passages  arc 
collected  in  Strltter's  Memoriae  poPulomm  (St  Petersburg,  1778), 
Russicn :  The  Chronide  ascribed  to  Nestor. 
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tlottm:  Kbpreth,  "kUm.  nir  \a  Kliazan,"  in  Jaum.  As. 

1st  Krict,  vol.  lii. ;  id.,  Tahitaux  kisl.  it  I' Asia  (Paris,  1823);  id., 
Tabt.  kist.  de  Caucasts  (1837);  memoirs  on  the  Khazars  by  Harkavy 
and  by  Howorth  {Coniris  ifiierfi.  d*s  OrieiUalista,  vol.  ii.};  Latham, 
Kusiian  and  Turk,  pp.  ao^I7;  Vivien  St  Martin,  Eludes  it  tioi. 
aneitnnt  (Paris,  1 850);  id.,  Rtcherckts  sur  Itt  potvlaiioiu  iu 
Caucast  (1847);  Id.,  *'Sar  les  Khaiars,"  in  Nmatuts  ann.  its 
nyam  (1857);  D'Ohsson,  Pevplis  iu  Caucast  (Paris,  1818); 
S.  iOauss,  "  Zur  Geschichte  der  Chazartn,"  in  Rout  orientalt  pour 


la  iluda  Ourals-allaiquts  (1900). 


(P.L.G.;C.El.) 


KHEDIVE,  a  Persian  word  meaning  prince  or  sovereign, 
granted  as  a  title  by  the  sultan  of  Turkey  in  1867  to  his  viceroy 
in  Egypt,  Ismail,  in  place  of  that  of  "  vali." 

KHERI,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Lucknow  division 
of  the  United  Provinces,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  small  town 
with  a  rsulway  station  61  m.  N.W.  of  Lucknow.  The  area  of  the 
district  is  2963  sq.  m.,  and  its  population  in  1901  was  905,138. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  fairly  elevated  plateaus,  separated  by 
rivers  flowing  from  the  north-west,  each  bordered  by  alluvial 
land.  North  of  the  river  TJl,  the  country  is  considered  very  un- 
healthy. Through  this  tract,  probably  the  bed  of  a  lake,  flow 
two  rivets,  the  Kauriala  and  Chauka,  changing  their  courses 
constantly,  so  that  the  surface  is  seamed  with  deserted  river  beds 
much  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  vegeta- 
tion is  very  dense,  and  the  stagnant  waters  are  the  cause  of 
endemic  fevers.  The  people  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
low  ground,  as  the  soil  is  more  fertile  and  less  expensive  to  culti- 
vate than  the  forest-covered  uplands.  South  of  the  VI,  the 
scene  changes.  '  Between  every  two  rivers  or  tributaries  stretches 
a  plain,  considerably  less  elevated  than  the  tract  to  the  north. 
There  is  very  little  slope  in  any  of  these  plains  for  many  miles, 
and  marshes  are  formed,  from  which  emerge  the  headwaters 
of  many  secondary  streams,  which  in  the  rains  become  dangerous 
tonents,  and  frequently  cause  devastating  floods.  The  general 
drainage  of  the  country  is  from  north-west  to  south-east. 
Several  large  lakes  exist,  some  formed  by  the  ancient  channels 
of  the  northern  rivers,  being  fine  sheets  of  water,  from  10  to  ao  ft. 
deep  and  from  3  to  4  m.  long;  in  places  they  are  fringed  with 
magnificent  groves.  The  whole  north  of  the  district  is  covered 
with  vast  forests,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  are  govern- 
ment reserves.  Sil  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  forest 
area.  The  district  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Oudh  & 
Rohilkhand  railway  from  Lucknow  to  Bareilly. 

KHERSON,  a  government  of  south  Russia,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  bounded  W.  by  the  governments  of  Bessarabia 
and  Podolia,  N.  by  Kiev  and  Poltava,  S.  by  Ekaterinoslav  and 
Taorida.  The  area  is  37,497  sq.m.  The  aspect  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  south,  is  that  of  an  open  steppe,  and  almost 
the  whole  government  is  destitute  of  forest.  The  Dniester  marks 
the  western  and  the  Dnieper  the  south-eastern  boundary;  the 
Bug,  the  Ingul  and  several  minor  streams  drain  the  intermediate 
territory.  Along  the  shore  stretch  extensive  lagoons.  Iron, 
kaolin  and  salt  are  the  principal  minerals.  Nearly  45%  of 
the  land  is  owned  by  the  peasants,  31  %  by  the  nobility,  1 3  %  by 
other  classes,  and  12%  l^  the  crown,  municipaUties  and  public 
institutions.  The  peasants  rent  1,730,000  acres  more  from  the 
landlords.  Agriculture  is  well  developed  and  9,000,000  acres 
(5i'i  %)  are  under  crops.  Agricultural  machinery  is  extensively 
used.  The  vine  Is  widely  grown,  and  yields  1,330,000  gallons 
of  wine  annually.  Some  tobacco  is  grown  and  manufactured. 
Besides  the  ordinary  cereals,  maize,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco  and 
mustard  are  commonly  grown;  the  fruit  trees  in  general  culti- 
vation include  the  cherry,  plum,  peach,  apricot  and  mulberry; 
and  gardening  receives  considerable  attention.  Agriculture 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  some  seventy  German  colonics. 
Cattle-breeding,  horse-breeding  and  sheep-farming  are  pursued 
on  a  large  scale.  Some  sheep  farmers  own  30,000  or  40,000 
merinos  each.  Fishing  is  an  important  occupation.  There  are 
manufactures  of  wool,  hemp  and  leather;  also  iron-works,  machi- 
nery and  espedaliy  agricultural  machinery  works,  sugar  factories, 
(team  flour-mills  and  chemical  works.  The  ports  of  Kherson, 
Ochakov,  Nikolayev,  and  especially  Odessa,  are  among  the 
principal  outlets  of  Russian  commerce;  Bctislav,  Alexandriya 


Elisavetgrad,  Voznesenask,  Olviopol  and  Tbaspd  play  an  bnpoiw 
tant  part  in  the  inland  traffic.  In  1871  the  total  population  was 
1,661,893,  and  in  1897  3,744,040,  of  whom  1,333,175  were  women 
and  785,094  lived  in  towns.  The  estimated  pop.  in  1906  was 
3,357,600.  Besides  Great  and  Little  Russians,  it  comprise* 
Rumanians,  Greeks,  Germans  (133,453),  Bulgarians,  Bohemians, 
Swedes,  and  Jews  (30%  of  the  total),  and  some  Gypsies.  About 
84%  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church;  there  are  also  nu- 
merous Stundists.  The  government  is  divided  into  six  districts, 
the  chief  towns  of  which  are:  Kherson  {q.v.)^  Alexandriya 
(14,003  in  i897),Ananiev  (16,713),  EUsavetgrad  (66,183  in  r9oa), 
Odessa  (4491673  in  1900),  and  Tiraspol  (39,333  in  1900).  This 
region  was  long  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  Tatar  khans  of  the 
Crimea,  and  owes  its  rapid  growth  to  the  oolonixing  activity  of 
Catherine  II.,  who  between  1778  and  1793  founded  the  cities  of 
Kherson,  Odessa  and  Nikolayev.  Down  to  1803  this  government 
was  called  Nikolayev. 

KHERSON,  a  town  of  south  Russia,  capital  of  the  above 
government,  on  a  hill  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  about 
19  m.  from  its  mouth.  Founded  by  the  courtier  Polemkin  in 
1778  as  a  naval  station  and  seaport,  it  had  become  by  1786  a 
place  of  10,000  inhabitants,  and,  although  its  progress  was 
checked  by  the  rise  of  Odessa  and  the  removal  (in  1 794)  of  the 
naval  establishments  to  Nikolayev,  it  had  in  1900  a  population 
of  73.»8s.  The  Dnieper  at  this  point  breaks  into  several  anns, 
forming  islands  overgrown  with  reeds  and  bushes;  and  vessels 
of  burden  must  anchor  at  Stanislavskoe-selo,  a  good  way  down 
the  stream.  Of  the  traffic  on  the  river  the  largest  share  is  due 
to  the  timber,  wool,  cereals,  cattle  and  hides  trade;  wool-dressing, 
soap-boiling,  tallow-melting,  brewing,  flour-mUling  and  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  are  the  chief  industries.  Kherson  is  a 
substantially  built  and  regular  town:  The  cathedral  is  the 
burial-place  of  Fotemkin,  and  near  Kherson  lie  the  remains  of 
John  Howard,  the  English  philanthropist,  who  died  here  in 
1790.  Tlie  fortifications  have  fallen  into  decay.  The  name 
Kheison  was  given  to  the  town  from  the  supposition  that  the 
site  was  formerly  that  of  Chersonesus  Heradeotica,  the  Credi 
city  founded  by  the  Dorians  of  Heradea. 

KBEVENHULLER.  LUDWIO  ANDREAS  (1683-1744),  Aus- 
trian field-maisfaal.  Count  of  Aschelberg-Frankenburg,  came  of  a 
noble  family,  which,  originally  Franconian,  settled  in  Carinthia 
in  the  nth  century.  He  first  saw  active  service  under  Prince 
Eugene  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  by  1716  had 
risen  to  the  command  of  Prince  Engine's  own  regiment  «( 
dragoons.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the  batdes  o( 
Peterwardeln  and  Belgrade,  and  became  in  1733  major-gencnl 
of  cavalry  (Gmtral-WaMmeista'),  in  1726  proprietary  cokinel 
of  a  regiment  and  in  1733  lieutenant  field  marshal.  In  1734 
the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession  brought  him  into  the  field  agaia. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Parma  (June  29),  where  Count 
Mercy,  the  Austrian  commander,  was  killed,  and  after  Mercy's 
death  he  held  the  chief  command  of  the  army  in  Italy  till  Field 
Marshal  KonigKgg's  arrival.  Under  Kiinigsegg  he  again  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Guastalla  (September  19). 
He  was  once  more  in  command  during  the  operations  which 
followed  the  battle,  and  his  skilful'  generalship  won  for  him  the 
grade  of  geneiU  of  cavalry.  He  continued  in  military  and 
diplomatic  emplo}rment  in  Italy  to  the  dose  of  the  war.  In 
1737  he  was  made  field  marshal,  Prince  Eugine  recommending 
him  to  his  sovereign  as  the  best  general  in.tbe  service.  His  chici 
exploit  in  the  Tiukish  War,  which  soon  fdiowed  his  promotioo. 
was  at  Radojevatz  (September  28,1737),  where  he  cut  his  way 
through  a  greatly  superior  Turkish  army.  It  was  in  the  Austrian 
Succession  War  that  his  most  brilliant  work  was  done.  As  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  on  the  Danube  he  not  only  drove  ool 
the  French  and  Bavarian  invaders  of  Austria  in  a  few  da>-s  oi 
rapid  marching  and  sharp  engagements  (January,  1742),  but 
overran  southern  Bavaria,  captured  Munich,  and  forced  ■  large 
French  corps  in  Lins  to  surrender.  Later  in  the  summcT  ol 
1743,  owing  to  the  inadequate  forces  at  his  disposal,  be  lud  to 
evacuate  his  conquests,  but  in  the  following  campaign,  though 
now  subordinated  to  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Khevenh&Us 
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iceoaquered  wvthera  Bavtria,  uul  forced  the  empetot  in  Jane 
to  oondode  the  unfavourable  convention  of  Nieder-SchOnfeld. 
He  disapproved  the  advance  beyond  the  Rhine  which  followed 
these  HiccesMS,  and  the  event  jiuti&ed  his  fears,  for  the  Austrians 
had  to  fall  back  from  the  Rhine  through  Fnnconia  and  the 
Bieisgau,  Khevenhuller  himself  conducting  the  retreat  with 
admirable  skill.  On  his  return  to  Vienna,  Maria  Theresa 
decorated  the  field  marshal  with  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  He  died  fuddenly  at  Vienna  on  the  36th  of  January 
1744. 

He  was  the  author  of  various  instructional  worics  for  ofBccrs  and 
soldiers  (Ow  G.  F.  It.  Crafen  v.  KkatnlnUUr  ObunclicHspunkU  JUr 
uin  Dratontr-rt^ment  (1734  and  1746)  and  a  riglemtnt  for  the 
infantry  (1737),  and  of  an  important  work  on  war  in  «neral,  Knner 
Bi'^r'ff  oiler  mtlitariscken  Operationen  (Vienna.  1756;  French  version, 
ilcxjmes  de  t^erre.  Parts,  1771). 

KHBVSURS.a  people  of  the  Caucasus,  kinsfolk  of  the  Georgians. 
They  live  in  scattered  groups  in  East  Georgia  to  the  north  and 
north-west  of  Mount  Borbalo.  Their  name  is  Georgian  and 
means  "  People  ef  the  Valleys."  For  the  most  part  nomadic, 
they  arc  still  in  a  semi-barbarous  state.  They  have  not  the 
beauty  of  the  Georgian  race.  They  are  gaunt  and  thin  to  almost 
a  ghastly  extent,  their  generally  repulsive  aspect  being  accentu- 
ated by  their  large  hands  and  feet  and  their  ferocious  expression. 
In  complexion  and  colour  of  hair  and  eyes  they  vary  greatly. 
They  are  very  muscular  and  capable  of  bearing  extraordinary 
fatigue.  They  are  fond  of  fighting,  and  still  wear  armour  of 
the  true  medieval  type.  This  panoply  is  worn  when  the  law  of 
vendetta,  which  is  sacred  among  them  as  among  most  Caucasian 
peoples,  compels  them  to  seek  or  avoid  their  enemy.  They  carry 
a  spiked  gauntlet,  the  terrible  marks  of  which  are  borne  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Khcysur  faces. 

Many  curious  customs  still  prevail  among  the  Khevsurs,  as  for 
instance  the  imprisonment  of  the  woman  during  childbirth  in  a 


lonely  hut.  round  which  the  husband  parades,  finnff  off  his  musket 
food  is  surreptitious!; 

firison  a  month,  after 
y  named  after  some  wild  animal,  €,g. 


at  intervals.    After  delivery,  food  is  surreptitiously  brought  the 
mother,  who  is  kept  in  her  prison  a  month,  after  which  the  hut  ' 


bear  or  wolf,  while  the  girls'  names  are  romantic,  such  as  Daughter 
'   ■     "       "        ■      f  Hi  --      ■ 

idcKi 
ceremony  is  a  forcible  abduction  of  the  girl.     Uivorce  is  very  com. 


of  the  Sun,  Sun  of  my  Heart.     Marriages  are  arranged  by  parents 
when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  stillin  long  clothes.     The  chief 


^*ry 
npn,  and  some  Khevsurs  arc  polygamous. .  Formerly  no  Khi 
might  die  in  a  house,  but  was  always  carried  out  under  the  sun  or 
stars.  The  Khevsurs  like  to  call  themselves  Christians,  but  their 
religion  is  a  mixture  of  Christianity,  Mahommedanism  and  heathen 
rites.  They  keep  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christian  church,  the  Friday 
of  the  Moslems  and  the  Saturday  of  the  Jews.  They  worship  sacred 
trees  and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  spirits  of  the  earth  and  air.  Their 
priests  are  a  combination  of  medicine-men  and  divines. 

See  C.  F.  R.  Radde,  Dit  Ckevs'urnt  und  ikr  Land  (Cassel,  1878); 
Ernest  Chantre,  Rccherches  anlhropologiques  dam  U  Caucau  (Lyons, 
1885-1887). 

KHILCHIPOR.  a  mediatized  chiefship  in  Central  India,  under 
the  Bhopal  agency;  area,  373  sq.  m.;  pop.  (tgoi),  31,143;  esti- 
mated revenue,  £7000;  tribute  payable  to  Sindhia,  1(700.  The 
residence  of  the  chief,  who  is  a  Khichi  Rajput  of  the  Chauhan 
clan,  is  at  Khilchipur  (pop.  st>i). 

KHINOAN,  two  ranges  of  mountains  in  eastern  Asia. 

(i)  Ckeat  Khincan  is  the  eastern  border  ridge  of  the  immense 
plateau  which  may  be  traced  from  the  Himalaya  to  Bering 
Strait  and  from  the  Tian-shan  Mountains  to  the  Khingan 
Mountains.  It  is  well  knotni  from  50°  N.  to  Kalgan  (41°  N., 
115°  E.),  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  highway  from  Urga  to  Peking. 
As  a  border  ridge  of  the  Mongolian  plateau,  it  possesses  very 
great  orographical  importance,  in  that  it  is  an  important  climatic 
boundary,  and  constitutes  the  western  limits  of  the  Manchurian 
florae  The  base  of  its  western  slope,  which  is  very  gentle,  lies  at 
altitudes  of  3000  to  3500  ft.  Its  crest  rises  to  4800  to  6500  ft., 
but  its  eastern  slope  sinks  very  precipitately  to  the  plains 
of  Manchuria,  which  have  only  1500  to  1000  ft.  of  altitude. 
On  this  stretch  one  or  two  subordinate  ridges,  parallel  to  the 
main  range  and  separated  from  it  by  longitudinal  valleys,  fringe 
its  eastern  slope,  thus  marking  two  different  terraces  and  giving 
to  the  whole  system  a  width  of  from  80  to  too  m.  Basalts, 
trachytes  and  other  volcanic  fotmationi  are  found  in  the  mala 


range  and  on  iu  south-eastern  siopes.  The  lange  wis  in 
volcanic  activity  in  I720-I73t. 

South-west  of  Peking  the  Great  Khingan  !a  continued  by  the 
In-siian  mountains,  which  exhibit  similar  features  to  those  of  the 
Great  Khingan,  and  represent  the  same  terraced  escarpment  of  tha 
Mongolian  plateau.  Moreover,  it  appears  from  the  map  of  the 
Russian  General  Staff  (surveys  of  Skassi,  V.  A.  (Jbruchev,  G.  N. 
Potanin.  &c.)  that  similar  tenace-shaped escarpments— but  consider- 
ably wider  apart  than  in  Manchuria— occur  in  the  Shan-si  province 
of  China,  along  the  southern  border  of  the  South  Mongolian  plateau. 
These  escarpments  are  pierced  by  the  Yellow  River  or  Hwang. ho 
south  of  the  Great  Wall,  between  38"  and  39°  N.,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability a  border  range  homologous  to  the  Great  Khingan  separates 
the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Hwang-ho  (namely  the  Tan-ho)  from 
those  of  the  Yang-tsie-kiang.  But  according  to  Obnichev  the 
escarpments  of  the  Wei-tsi-shan  and  Lu-huang-lin,  by  which  southern 
Ordos  drops  towards  the  Wei-ho  (tributary  of  the  Hwang-ho).  can 
hardly  be  taken  as  corresponding  to  the  Kalgan  escarpment.  They 
fall  with  gentle  slopes  only  towards  the  high  plains  on  the  south  of 
them,  while  a  steep  descent  towards  the  low  plain  teems  to  exist 
further  south  only,  between  33  "  and  3i  ".  Thus  the  southern  con- 
tinuations of  the  Great  Khingan.  south  of  38*  N.,  possibly  consist 
of  two  separate  escarpments.  At  its  northern  end  the  place  where 
the  Great  Khingan  is  pierced  by  the  Amur  has  aot  been  ascer- 
tained by  direct  observation.  Prince  P.  Kropotliin  considers  that 
the  upper  Amur  emerges  from  the  high  plateau  and  its  border-ridge, 
the  Khingan,  below  Albarin  and  above  Kumara.'  If  this  view 
prevail — Petermann  has  adopted  it  for  his  map  of  Asia,  and  it  has 
been  upheld  in  all  the  Gotha  publications— it  would  appear  that  the 
Great  Khingan  joins  the  Stanovoi  ridge  or  Jukjur,  in  that  portion 
of  it  which  faces  the  west  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  At  any  rata 
the  Khingan.  separating  the  Mongolian  plateau  from  the  much 
lower  plains  of  the  Sungari  and  the  Nonni,  19  one  of  the  most  impor* 
tant  orographical  dividing-lines  in  Asia. 

See  Semenov's  Ctograpkical  Dictionary  tin  Russian);  D.  V. 
Putiata,  Expedition  to  Ike  Kkinian  in  iSgt  (St  Petersburg,  1893); 
Potanin,  "  Journey  to  the  Khingan,"  in  laxUia  Ruts.  Ceot.  Sot. 
(1901). 

(a)  The  name  Little  Kbingan  is  applied  indiscriminately  to 
two  distinct  mountain  ranges.  The  proper  application  of  the 
term  would  be  to  reserve  it  for  the  typical  range  which  the' Amur 
pierces  40  m.  below  Ekatcrino-Nikolsk  (on  the  Amur),  and  which 
is  also  known  as  the  Burcya  mountains,  and  as  Dusse-alin.  This 
range,  which  may  be  traced  from  the  Amur  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
seems  to  be  cleft  twice  by  the  Sungari  and  to  be  continued  under 
different  local  names  in  the  same  south-westerly  direction  to  the 
peninsula  of  Liao-tung  in  Manchuria.  Theolhcrrangetowhich 
the  name  of  Little  Khingan  is  applied  is  that  of  the  Ilkhurt-alin 
mountains  (51*  N.,  iJ2'-t»6*  E.),  which  run  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  between  the  upper  Nonni  and  the  Amur,  west  of 
Btagbvyeshchensk.  (P.A.K.;  J.T.Be.) 

KHIVA,  formerly  an  Important  kingdom  of  Asia,  but  now  a 
much  reduced  khanate,  dependent  upon  Russia,  and  confined  to 
the  delta  of  the  Amu-darya  (Oxus).  Its  frontier  runs  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  Amu,  from  40°  15'  N.,  and  down  its  left  branch  to 
Lake  Aral;  then,  for  about  40  m.  along  the  south  coast  of  Lake 
Aral,  and  finally  southwards,  following  the  escarpment  of  the 
Ust-Urt  phtcau.  From  the  Transcaspian  territory  of  Russia 
Khiva  is  separated  by  a  line  running  almost  W.N.W.-E.S.E. 
under  40*  30'  N.,  from  the  Uzboi  depression  to  the  Amu-darya. 
The  length  of  the  khanate  from  north  to  south  is  >oo  m.,  and  its 
greatest  width  300  m.  The  area  of  the  Khiva  oasis  issriosq.m. 
while  the  area  of  the  steppes  is  estimated  at  17,000  sq.  m.  The 
population  of  the  former  is  estimated  at  400,000,  and  that  of  the 
btteralso  at  400,000  (nomadic).  The  water  of  the  Amu  is 
brought  by  a  number  of  irrigation  canals  to  the  oasis,  the  general 
declivity  of  the  surface  westwards  facilitating  the  irrigation. 
Several  old  beds  of  the  Amu  intersect  the  territory.  The  water 
of  the  Amu  and  the  very  thin  layer  of  ooze  which  it  deposits 
render  the  oasis  very  fertile.  Millet,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
peas,  flax,  hemp,  madder,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables  and  fruit 
(especially  melons)  are  grown,  as  also  the  yine  and  cotton.  The 
white-washed  houses  scattered  amidst  the  elms  and  poplars,  and 
surrounded  by  flourishing  fields,  produce  the  most  agreeabi* 
contrast  with  the  arid  steppes.  Livestock,  especially  sheep, 
camels,  horses  and  cattle,  is  extensively  bred  by  the  nomads. 

*  Sec  his  sketch  of  the  orography  of  East  Siberia  (French  trans., 
with  addenda,  published  by  tbe  tnstilul  Clotrcphijue  of  Brussels  la 
190a). 
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The  population  is  composed  of  four  divisions:  Utbegs  (i  so,ooo 
to  300,000),  the  dominating  race  among  tlie  settled  iohabilants 
of  the  oasis,  from  whom  the  officials  are  recruited;  Sarts  and 
Tajiks,  agriculturists  and  tradespeople  of  mixed  race;  Turkomans 
{e.  r7O,0oo),  who  live  in  the  steppes,  south  and  west  of  the  oasis, 
and  formerly  plundered  the  settled  inhabitants  by  their  raids; 
and  the  Kara-kalpaks,  or  Black  Bonnets,  a  Turki  tribe  some 
50,000  in  number.  They  live  south  of  Lake  Aral,  and  in  the 
towns  of  Kungrad,  Khodsheili  and  Kipchak  form  the  prevailing 
element.  They  cultivate  the  soil,  breed  cattle,  and  their  women 
make  carpets.  There  are  also  about  10,000  Kirghiz,  and  when 
the  Russians  took  Khiva  in  1873  there  were  29,300  Persian  slaves, 
stolen  by  Turkoman  raiders,  and  over  6500  liberated  slaves, 
mostly  Kizil-bashcs.  The  former  were  set  free  and  the  slave 
trade  abolished.  Of  domestic  industries,  the  embroidering  of 
cloth,  silks  and  leather  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  trade  of  Khiva 
is  considerable:  cotton,  wool,  rough  woollen  cloth  and  silk 
cocoons  arc  exported  to  Russia,  and  various  animal  products  to 
Bokhara.  Cottons,  velveteen,  hardware  and  pepper  are  imported 
from  Russia,  and  silks,  cotton,  china  and  tea  from  Bokhara. 
Kbivan  merchants  habitually  attend  the  Orenburg  and  Nizhniy- 
Novgorod  fairs. 

Hislory.— The  present  khanate  is  only  a  meagre  relic  of  the 
great  kingdom  which  under  the  name  of  Chorasmia,  Kharezm 
(KhwSrizm)  and  Urgcnj  (Jurjinlya,  Gurganj)  held  the  keys  of 
the  mightiest  river  in  Central  Asia.  Its  possession  has  con- 
sequently been  much  disputed  from  early  times,  but  the  country 
has  undergone  great  changes,  geographical  as  well  as  political, 
which  have  lessened  its  importance.  The  Oxus  (Amu-darya)  has 
changed  its  outlet,  and  no  longer  forms  a  water-way  to  the 
Caspian  and  thence  to  Europe,  while  Khiva  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  territory  either  directly  administered  or  protected  by  Russia. 

Chorasmia  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  being  then  one  of  the 
Fersiah  provinces,  over  which  Darius  placed  satraps,  but  nothing 
material  of  it  is  known  till  it  was  seized  by  the  Arabs  in  a.d.  680. 
When  the  power  of  the  caliphs  declined  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince probably  became  independent;  but  the  first  king  known 
to  hktory  is  Mamun-ibn-Mahommcd  in  995.  Khwirizm  fell 
under  the  power  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  1017,  and  subsequently 
under  that  of  the  Seljuk  Turks.  In  1097  the  governor  Kutb-ud- 
din  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  one  of  his  descendants,  'Ala- 
ud-din-Mahommed,  conquered  Persia,  and  was  the  greatest  prince 
in  Central  Asia  when  Jenghiz  Khan  appeared  in  1219.  Khiva 
was  conquered  again  by  Timur  in  1 379;  and  finally  fell  under 
the  rule  of  the  Uzbegs  in  151 3,  who  are  still  the  dominant  race 
under  the  protection  of  the  Russians. 

Russia  established  relations  with  Khiva  in  the  17th  century. 
The  Cossacks  of  the  Yaik  during  their  raids  across  the  Caspian 
learnt  of  the  existence  of  this  rich  territory  and  made  more 
than  one  plundering  expedition  to  the  chief  town  Urgenj.  In 
1717  Peter  the  Great,  having  heard  of  the  presence  of  auriferous 
sand  in  the  bed  of  the  Oxus,  desiring  also  to  "  open  mercantile 
relations  with  India  through  Turan  "  and  to  release  from  slavery 
some  Russian  subjects,  sent  a  irulitary  force  to  Khiva.  When 
within  100  miles  of  the  capital  they  encountered  the  troops  of  the 
khan.  The  battle  lasted  three  days,  and  ended  in  victory  for 
the  Russian  arms.  The  Khivans,  however,  induced  the  victors 
to  break  up  their  army  into  small  detachments  and  treacher- 
ously annihilated  them  in  detail.  It  was  not  until  the  third 
decade  of  the  19th  century  that  the  attention  of  the  Muscovite 
government  was  again  directed  to  the  khanate.  In  1839  a  force 
under  General  Perovsky  moved  from  Orenburg  across  the  Ust-Urt 
plateau  to  the  Khivan  frontiers,  to  occupy  the  khanate,  liberate 
the  captives  and  open  the  way  for  trade.  This  expedition  like- 
wise terminated  in  disaster.  In  1847  the  Russians  founded  a  fort 
M  the  mouth  of  the  Jaxartes  or  Syr-darya.  This  advance  de- 
prived the  Khivans  not  only  of  territory,  but  of  a  large  number 
of  tax-paying  Kirghiz,  and  also  gave  the  Russians  a  base  for 
further  operations.  For  the  next  few  years,  however,  the 
attention  of  the  Russians  was  taken  up  with  Khokand,  their 
operations  on  that  side  culminatingjn  the  capture  of  Tashkent 
in  186$.    Free  in  this  quarter,  they  directed  'beir  thoughts  once 


more  to  Khiva.  In  i8<«  Krasnovodsk  on  the  east  shore  of  tit 
Caspian  was  founded,  and  in  1871-1871  the  country  leading  to 
Khiva  from  different  parts  of  Russian  Turkestan  was  thoroughly 
explored  and  surveyed.  In  1873  an  expadition  to  Khiva  *as 
carefully  organized  on  a  krge  scale.  The  army  of  10,000  meo 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  General  Kaufmann  started  from  three 
diSetent  bases  of  operation — Krasnovodsk,  Omburg  and 
Tashkent.  Khiva  was  occupied  almost  without  opposition. 
All  the  territory  (35,700  sq.  m.  and  110,000  souls)  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oxus  was  annexed  to  Russia,  while  a  heavy  war 
indemnity  was  imposed  upon  the  kbaoate.  The  Russians 
thereby  so  crippled  the  finances  of  the  state  that  the  khan  a  in 
complete  subjection  to  his  more  powerful  neighbour. 

O.T.  Be.:C.El.) 

KHIVA,  capital  of  the  khanate  of  Khiva,  in  Western  Asia, 
1 25  m.  W.  of  the  Amu-darya  and  240  m.  W.N.W.  of  Bokhara. 
Pop.  about  10,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  low  earthen  wall,  and 
has  a  citadel,  the  residence  of  the  khan  and  the  higher  officials. 
There  are  a  score  of  mosques,  of  which  the  one  containing  the 
tomb  of  Polvan,  the  patron  saint  of  Khiva,  is  the  best,  and  four 
large  madrmas  (Mahommedan  colleges).  Large  gardens  eiist 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  A  small  Russian  quarter  has 
grown  up.    The  inhabitants  make  carpets,  silks  and  cottons. 

KHNOPFF,  FERRAHD  BDHOND  JEAM  MARIS  (t8s8-  ), 
Belgian  painter  and  etcher,  was  bom  at  the  chlteau  de  Crem- 
bergen  (Termonde),  on  the  1 2th  of  September  1858,  and  studied 
under  X.  Mellery.  He  developed  a  very  original  talent,  his 
work  being  characterized  by  great  delicacy  of  colour,  tone  and 
harmony,  as  subtle  in  spiritual  and  intellectual  as  in  its  material 
qualities.  "  A  Crisis  "  (1881)  was  followed  by  "  Listening  to 
Schumann,"  "St  Anthony  "  and  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba  "  (1883), 
and  then  came  one  of  his  best  known  works,  "  The  Small  S^ini" 
(1884).  His"  Memories  "  (1889)  and  "  White,  Black  and  Gold  || 
(1901)  are  in  the  Brussels  Museum;  "  Portrait  of  MUe  K." 
(1889)10  the  Venice  Museum;  "A  Stream  at  Fosset  "(1897)  " 
Budapest  Museum;  "  The  Empress  "(1899)  in  the  collectian  of 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  "  A  Musician  "  in  that  of  the  kin| 
of  the  Belgians.  "  I  lock  my  Door  upon  Myself  "  (1891),  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery,  London,  in  1902  and  that 
attracted  much  attention,  was  acquired  by  the  Pinakothek  at 
Munich.  Other  works  are  "  Silence  "  (t89o),  "  The  Idea  of 
Justice  "  (1905)  and  "  Isolde  "  (1906),  together  with  a  poly- 
chrome bust  "  Sibyl "  (1894)  and  an  ivory  mask  (1897).  h 
quiet  Intensity  of  feeling  Khnopff  was  influenced  by  Rosseiti, 
and  in  simplicity  of  line  by  Bume-Jones,  but  the  poetry  and  the 
delicately  mj-stic  and  enigmatic  note  of  his  work  ate  entirtlj 
individuaL  He  did  good  work  also  as  an  etcher  and  dry- 
pointist. 

See  L.  Dumont-Wnden,  Ftnumd  Khnopff  (Brussels,  1907). . 

KHOI,  a  district  and  town  in  the  province  of  Aacrbaijaa, 
Persia,  towards  the  extreme  north-west  frontier,  between  the 
Urmia  Lake  and  the  river  Aras.  The  district  contains  many 
flourishing  villages,  and  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau  60  m. 
by  to  to  IS,  highly  cultivated  by  a  skilful  system  of  drainage  and 
irrigation,  producing  fertile  meadows,  garden*  and  fields  yielding 
rich  crops  Of  wheat  and  barley,  cotton,  rice  and  many  kinds  ci 
fruit.  In  the  northern  part  and  bounding  on  Maku  lies  the  plaia 
of  Chaldaran  (Kalderan),  where  in  August  1514  the  Turks  under 
Sultan  Selim  L  fought  the  Persians  under  Shah  Ismail  and  gained 
a  great  victory. 

The  town  of  Khoi  lies  in  38°  37'  N.,  45°  15'  E.,  77  m.  {90  kr 
road)  N.W.  of  Tabriz,  at  an  elevation  of  3300  ft.,  on  the  (test 
trade  route  between  Trebizond  and  Tabriz,  and  about  >  ■>■ 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Kotur  Chai  (river  from  Eotur)  which  is 
crossed  there  by  a  seven-arched  bridge  and  is  known  lonr 
down  as  the  Kizil  Chai,  which  flows  into  the  Aras.  The  walkd 
part  of  the  town  is  a  quadrilateral  with  faces  of  about  laoo  yds. 
in  length  and  fortifications  consisting  of  two  lines  of  bastiins, 
ditches,  &c.,  much  out  of  repair.  The  population  numben  about 
3S,ooo,  a  third  living  inside  the  walls.  The  Anneaian  qaattet, 
with  about  500  families  and  an  old  church,  is  outside  the  walls. 
The  city  within  the  walla  forms  one  oi  the  best  laid  out  towns  te 
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Penia,  cool  itraama  and  Una  of  wilktiQ  running  along  the  broad 
and  regular  itreeta.  There  are  lome  good  buildings,  including 
the  govemor'a  residence,  several  mosques,  a  large  brick  bazaar 
and  a  fine  canvanaen].  There  is  a  large  transit  trade,  and  con- 
siderable local  traffic  across  the  Turkish  border.  The  city  sur- 
rendered to  the  Russians  in  i8>7  without  fighting  and  alter  the 
treaty  of  peace  (Turkman  Chai,  Feb.  1818)  was  held  for  some 
time  by  a  garrison  of  3000  Russian  troops  as  a  guarantee  (or 
the  payment  of  the  war  indemnity.  In  September  1881  Khoi 
suffered  much  from  a  violent  earthquake.  It  has  post  and 
telegraph  offices. 

KHOJBIIT,  or  Khojend,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Syr-darya, 
in  Russian  Turkestan,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Syr^jarya  or 
Jaxartes,  144  m.  by  rail  S.S.E.  from  Tashkent,  in  40°  17'  N.  and 
69* 'JO*  E.,  and  on  the  direct  road  from  Bokhara  to  Khokand. 
Pop.  (1900),  31,881.  The  Russian  quarter  lies  between  the  river 
and  the  native  town.  Near  the  river  is  the  old  citadel,  on  the  top 
of  an  artificial  square  mound,  about  100  ft.  high.  The  banks 
of  the  river  are  so  high  as  to  make  its  water  useless  to  the  town 
in  the  absence  of  pumping  gear.  Formerly  the  entire  commerce 
between  the  khanates  of  Bokhara  and  Khokand  passed  through 
this  town,  but  since  the  Russian  occupation  (1866)  much  of  it 
has  been  diverted.  Silkworms  are  reared,  and  silk  and  cotton 
goods  are  manufactured.  A  coarse  ware  is  made  In  imitation 
of  Chinese  porcelain.  The  district  immediately  around  the  town 
is  taken  up  with  cotton  plantations,  fruit  gardens  and  vineyards. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Tajiks. 

Khojent  has  always  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  Kho- 
kand and  Bokhara.  When  the  amir  of  Bokhara  assisted 
Khudayar  Khan  to  regain  his  throne  in  1864,  he  kept  posses- 
sion of  Khojent.  In  1866  the  town  was  stormed  by  the 
Russians;  and  during  their  war  with  Khokand  in  1875  it  played 
an  important  part. 

KHOKAND,  or  Kokam,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ferghana,  on  the  railway  from  Samarkand  to  Andijan, 
85  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  the  latter,  and  >o  m.  S.  of  the  Syr^larya. 
Fop.  (1900),  86,704.  Situated  at  an  altitude  of  1375  ft.,  it  has 
•  severe  climate,  the  average  temperatures  being — year,  56*; 
January,  »*;  July,  65*.  Yearly  rainfall,  3-6  in.  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  fertile  irrigated  oasis,  and  consists  of  a  citadel,  enclosed 
by  a  wall  nearly  13  m.  in  circuit,  and  of  suburbs  containing 
luxuriant  gardens.  The  town  is  modernized,  has  broad  streets 
and  Urge  squares,  and  a  particularly  handsome  bazaar.  The 
farmer  palace  of  the  khans,  which  recalls  by  its  architecture  the 
mosques  of  Samarkand,  is  the  best  building  in  the  town.  Kho- 
kand is  one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  trade  in  Turkestan. 
Raw  cotton  and  silk  are  the  principal  exports,  while  manufac- 
tured goods  are  impofted  from  Russia.  Coins  bearing  the 
inscription  "  Khokand  the  Charming,"  and  known  aa  khckaiids, 
have  or  had  a  wide  currency. 

The  khanate  of  Khokand  was  a  powerful  state  which  grew  up 
in  the  i8th  century  Its  early  history  is  not  well  known,  but  the 
town  was  founded  in  1732  by  Abd-ur-Rahim  under  the  name  of 
Iski-kurgan,  or  Kali-i-Rahimbai.  This  must  relate,  however, 
to  the  fort  only,  because  Arab  travellers  of  the  loth  century 
mention  Hovakend  or  Hokand,  the  position  of  which  has  been 
identified  with  that  of  Khokand  Many  other  populous  and 
wealthy  towns  existed  in  this  region  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  con- 
quest of  Ferghana.  In  1758-1759  the  Chinese  conquered  Dsun- 
gsrta  and  East  Turkestan,  and  the  begs  or  rulers  of  Ferghana 
recognized  Chinese  suzerainty.  In  1807  or  iSoS  Alim,  son  of 
Narbuta,  brought  aD  the  begs  of  Ferghana  under  his  authority, 
and  conquered  Tashkent  and  Chimkent.  His  attacks  on  the 
Bokharan  fortress  of  Ura-tyube  were  however  unsuccessful, 
and  the  country  rose  against  him  He  was  killed  in  181 7  by  the 
adherents  of  bis  brother  Omar.  Omar  was  a  poet  and  patron 
of  learning,  but  continued  to  enlarge  his  kingdom,  taking  the 
sacred  town  of  Atret  (Turkestan),  and  to  protect  Ferghana  from 
the  raids  of  the  nomad  Kirghiz  built  fortresses  on  the  Syr-darya, 
which  became  a  basis  for  raids  of  the  Khokand  people  into 
Kirghiz  land.  This  was  the  origin  of  a  conflict  with  Russia. 
Several  petty  wars  were  undertaken  by  the  Russians  after  1847 
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to  destroy  the  Khokand  forts,  and  to  secure  possesuon,  first,  of 
the  Ili  (and  so  of  Dsungaria),  and  next  of  the  Syr-darya  region, 
the  result  being  that  in  1866,  after  the  occupation  of  Ura-tyube 
and  Jizakh,the  khanateof  Khokand  was  separated  from  Bokhara. 
During  the  forty-five  yean  after  the  death  of  Omar  (be  died  in 
1822)  the  khanate  of  Khokand  was  the  seat  of  continuous  wars 
between  the  settled  Sarts  and  the  nomad  Kipchaks,  the  two 
parties  securing  the  upper  hand  in  turns,  Khokand  falling  under 
the  dominion  or  the  suzerainty  of  Bokhara,  which  supported 
Khudayar-khan,  the  representative  of  the  Kipchak  patty,  in 
1858-1866;  while  Alim-kul,  the  representative  of  the  Sarts,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  lauwat  (Holy  War)  proclaimed  in 
i860,  and  fought  bravely  against  the  Russians  until  killed  at 
Tashkent  in  1865.  In  1868  Khudayar-khan,  having  secured 
independence  from  Bokhara,  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  Russians,  but  was  compelled  to  flee  in  1875,  when  a  new 
Holy  War  against  Russia  was  proclaimed.  It  endi.d  in  the  cap- 
ture  of  the  strong  fort  of  Makhiam,  the  occupation  of  Khokand 
and  Marghelan  (1875),  and  the  recognition  of  Russian  superiority 
by  the  amir  of  Bokhara,  who  conceded  to  Russia  all  the  territory 
north  of  the  Naryn  river.  War,  however,  was  renewed  in  the 
following  year.  It  ended,  in  February  1876,  by  the  capture  of 
Andijan  and  Khokand  and  the  annexation  of  the  Khokand 
khanate  to  Russia.  Out  of  it  was  made  the  Russian  province  of 
Ferghana. 

AuTtioaiTTES. — The  following  publications  are  all  in  Russian: 
Kuhn,  SkcUk  ef  Uu  KlittnaU  of  Kkokand  (1876);  V.  Nalivkin,  SktH 
History  of  Khokamt  (French  trans.,  Paris,  1889);  Niazi  Mohammed, 
TarUit  Shakrohi,  or  History  of  the  Rulers  of  Ferfhana,  edited  by 
Pantusov  (Kazafl,  1885):  Makshdev,  Historical  Skttck  ofTurktstan 
and  iheAdroHce  of  Ike  Russions  (St  Prteraburg,l890} ;  N.  Petrovskiy, 
Otd  Arabian  Journals  of  Travel  (Tashkent,  1894);  Rnssian  Ency- 
dofaedu  Diilionary,  vol.  xv.  (189J).  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

KHOLM  (Polish  Clidm),  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  In  the 
government  of  Lublin,  45  m.  by  rail  E.S.E.  of  the  town  of 
Lublin.  Pop.  (1897),  19,236.  It  is  a  ][ery  old  city  and  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  an  arcbaeobgical  museum  for  church 
antiquities. 

KR0HD6,  or  Kandhs,  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  India,  inhabiting 
the  tributary  states  of  Orissa  and  the  Can  jam  district  of  Madras. 
At  the  census  of  1901  they  numbered  701,198.  Their  main 
divisions  are  into  Kutia  or  hill  Khonds  and  plain-dwelling 
Khonds;  the  landowners  are  known  as  Raj  Khonds.  Their 
rcUgion  is  animistic,  and  their  pantheon  include»?lghty-four 
gods.  They  have  given  their  name  to  the  Khondmals,  a  sub- 
division of  Angul  district  in  Orissa:  area,  800  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901), 
64,214.  The  Khond  language,  Kui,  spoken  in  1901  by  more  than 
half  a  million  persons,  is  much  more  closely  related  to  Tclugu 
than  is  Condi.  The  Khonds  are  a  finer  type  than  the  Gonds. 
They  are  as  tall  as  the  average  Hindu  and  not  much  darker,  while 
in  features  they  are  very  Aryan  They  are  undoubtedly  a  mixed 
Dravidian  race,  with  much  Aryan  blood. 

The  Khonds  became  notorious,  on  the  British  occupation  of 
their  district  about  1833,  from  the  prevalence  and  cruelty  of  the 
human  sacrifices  they  practised.  These  "  Meriah  "  sacrifices, 
as  they  were  called,  were  intended  to  further  the  fertilization  of 
the  earth.  It  was  incumbent  on  the  Khonds  to  purchase  their 
victims.  Unless  bought  with  a  price  they  were  not  deemed 
acceptable.  They  seldom  sacrificed  Khonds,  though  in  hard 
times  Khonds  were  obliged  to  sell  their  children  and  they  could 
then  be  purchased  as  Meriahs.  Persons  of  any  race,  age  or  sex, 
were  acceptable  if  purchased.  Numbers  were  bought  and  kept 
and  well  treated ,  and  Meriah  women  were  encouraged  to  become 
mothers.  Ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  sacrifice  the  victim's 
hair  was  cut  off,  and  the  villagers  having  bathed,  went  with  the 
priest  to  the  sacred  grove  to  forewarn  the  goddess.  The  festival 
lasted  three  days,  and  the  wildest  oigies  were  indulged  in. 

See  Major  Macpherson,  Relitious  Doclnnes  «/  Ike  Kkmit;  hi* 
account  of  their  religion  in  Jour  R.  Astalu  Soe  xiii.  220-221  and 
his  Refml  upon  Ike  Kkmiit  ff  Gamjtm  *ni  Cntlcck  (Calcutta,  1841); 
also  Ditlntt  OutUm  tfAntiU  (CakutU,  1908). 

KHORASAR,  or  Khoxassan  (i.e.  "  land  of  the  sun  "),  a 
geographical  term  originally  applied  to  the  eastern  of  the  four 
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quarters  (named  from  the  cardinal  points)  into  which  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  the  Sassanians  was  divided.  After  the  Arab  con^ 
quest  the  name  was  retained  both  as  the  designation  of  a  definite 
province  and  in  a  looser  sense.  Under  the  new  Persian  empire 
tJie  expression  has  gradually  become  restricted  to  the  norths 
eastern  portion  of  Persia  which  forms  one  of  the  five  great 
provinces  of  that  country.  The  province  is  conterminous  £. 
with  Afghanistan,  N.  with  Russian  Tianscaspian  territory,  W. 
with  Astarabad  and  Shahrud-Bostam,  and  S.  with  Kerman  and 
Yeid.  It  lies  mainly  within  2g°  4s'-38°  is*  N.  and  sb'-fii"  E., 
extending  about  jio  m.  east  and  west  and  570  m  north  and 
south,  with  a  total  area  of  about  150,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  is 
mountainous.  The  ranges  generally  run  in  parallel  ridges, 
inclosing  extensive  valleys,  with  a  normal  direction  from  N.W. 
to  S.E.  The  whole  of  the  north  is  occupied  by  an  extensive 
highland  system  composed  of  a  part  of  the  Elburz  and  its  con- 
tinuation extending  to  the  Paropamisus.  This  system,  sometimes 
spoken  of  collectively  as  the  Kuren  Dagh,  or  Kopet  Dagh  from 
its  chief  sections,  forms  in  the  east  three  ranges,  the  Hazar 
Hasjed,  Binahid  Kub  and  Jagatai,  enclosing  the  Meshcd- 
Kuchan  valley  and  the  Jovain  plain.  The  former  is  watered  by 
the  Kashaf-rud  (Tortoise  River),  or  river  of  Meshed,  flowing  east 
to  the  Hari-rud,  their  junction  forming  the  Tejen,  which  sweeps 
RHind  the  Baman-i-Kuh,  or  northern  skirl  of  the  outer  range, 
towards  the  Caspian  but  loses  itself  in  the  desert  long  before 
reaching  it.  The  Jovain  plain  is  watered  by  the  Kali-i-mura, 
an  unimportant  river  which  flows  south  to  the  Great  Kavir  or 
central  depression.  In  the  west  the  northern  highlands  develop 
two  branches:  (i)  the  Kuren  Dagh,  stretching  through  the  Great 
and  Little  Balkans  to  the  Caspian  at  Krasnovodsk  Bay,  (2)  the 
Ala  Dagh,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Binalud  Kuh  and  joining 
the  mountains  between  Bujnurd  and  Astarabad,  which  form 
part  of  the  Elburz  system.  The  Kuren  Dagh  and  Ala  Dagh 
enclose  the  valley  of  the  Atrek  River,  which  flows  west  and  south- 
west into  the  Caspian  at  Hassan  Kuli  Bay.  The  western  off- 
shoots of  the  Ala  Dagh*in  the  ;iorth  and  the  mountains  of  Astara- 
bad in  the  south  enclose  the  valley  of  the  Gurgan  River,  which 
also  flows  westwards  and  parallel  to  the  Atrek  to  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  Caspian.  The  outer  range  has  probably 
a  mean  altitude  of  8000  ft.,  the  highest  known  summits  being 
the  Haaar  Masjcd  (10,500)  and  the  Kara  Dagh  (9800).  The 
.  central  range  seems  to  be  higher,  culminating  with  the  Sbah- 
Jehan  Kuh  ^1,000)  and  the  Ala  Dagh  (11,500).  The  southern 
ridges,  although  generally  much  lower,  have  the  highest  point 
of  the  whole  system  in  the  Shah  Kuh  (13,000)  between  Shahrud 
and  Astarabad.  South  of  this  northern  highland  several 
parallel  ridges  run  diagonally  across  the  province  in  a  N.W.-S.E. 
direction  as  far  as  Seistan. 

Beyond  the  Atrek  and  other  rivets  watering  the  northern 
valleys  a  few  brackish  and  intermittent  rivers  k)se  themselves 
in  the  Great  Kavir,  which  occupies  the  central  and  western  parts 
of  the  province.  The  true  character  of  the  kavir,  which  forms  the 
distinctive  feature  of  east  Persia,  has  scarcely  been  determined, 
some  regarding  it  as  the  bed  of  a  dned-up  sea,  others  as  developed 
by  the  saline  streams  draining  to  it  from  the  surrounding  high- 
bnds.  Collecting  in  the  central  dq>ressions,  which  have  a  mean 
elevation  of  scarcely  more  than  500  ft.  above  the  Caspian,  the 
water  of  these  streams  is  supposed  to  form  saline  deposits  with  a 
thin  bard  crust,  beneath  which  the  moisture  is  retained  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  thus  producing  those  dangerous  and  slimy  quag- 
mires which  in  winter  are  covered  with  brine,  in  summer  with  a 
treacherous  incrustation  of  salt.  Dr  Sven  Hedin  explored  the 
central  depressions  in  sgo6. 

The  surface  of  Khorasan  thus  consists  mainly  of  highlands, 
saline,  swampy  deserts  and  upland  valleys,  some  fertile  and  well- 
watered.  Of  the  last,  occurring  mainly  in  the  north,  the  chief 
are  the  longitudinal  valley  stretching  from  near  the  Herat 
frontier  through  Meshed,  Kuchan  and  Shirvan  to  Bujnurd,  the 
Derrehgez  district,  which  lies  on  the  northern  skirt  of  the  outer 
range  projecting  into  the  Akhal  Tekkeh  domain,  now  Russian 
territory,  and  the  districts  of  Nishapur  and  Sabzevar  which  lie 
south  oi  the  Binalud  and  Jagatai  ranges.     These  fertile  tracts 


produce  rice  and  other  cereals,  cotton,  tobaoco,  opioin  and 
fruits  in  profusion.  Other  products  are  manna,  suSron,  asafoe- 
tida  and  other  gums.  The  chief  manufactures  are  swords,  stone- 
ware, carpets  and  rugs,  woollens,  cottons,  silks  and  sheepskin 
pelisses  (pustin,  Afghan  pesUin). 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  province  are:  I,  Nisbapur; 


2.  Sabzevar;  x,  Jovain;  ^,  Asfarain;  5.  Bujnurd;  6,  Kuchan;  7, 
DcrrchRcz;  8,  Rclat;  9,  Chinaran;  lO^Meshcd;  11. Jam;  la.Bakharz; 
13,  Radkan;  14,  Serrakhs;  15,  Sar-i-jam;  16,  Bam  and  Safiabad; 


17,  Turbct  i  Haidari;  18,  Turshiz;  19,  Khaf;  ao.  Tun  and  Tabbas; 
21,  Kain;  22,  Seistan. 

The  population  consists  of  Iranians  (Tajiks,  Kurds,  Baluchis), 
Mongols,  Tatara  and  Arabs,  and  is  estimated  at  about  a  million. 

!  proper  have  always 
and  trading  elements,  and  to  tncm  'the  Kurds  and  the  Arabs  have 


ngc 
The  Persians  proper  have  always  represented  the  settled,  industrial 
and  trading  elements,  and  to  tncm  the  Kurds  and  the  Arabs  have 
become  largely  assimilated.  Even  many  of  the  original  Tatar, 
Mongol  and  other  nomad  tril>es  {ilai),  instead  of  leading  their  former 
roving  and  unsettled  life  of  the  saharo'niskm  (dwellers  in  tbe  desen), 
are  settled  and  peaceful  shahr-nishin  (dwellers  in  towns),  in  religion 
alt  except  some  Tatars  and  Mongols  and  the  Baluchis  have  con* 
formed  to  the  national  Shiah  faith.  The  revenues  (cash  and  kind) 
of  the  province  amount  to  about  £180,000  a  year,  but  very  little  of 
this  amount  reaches  the  Teheran  treasury.  The  value  of  the 
exports  and  imports  from  and  into  the  whole  province  is  a  little 
under  a  million  sterling  a  year.  The  province  produces  about 
10,000  tons  of  wool  and  a  third  of  this  quantity,  or  rather  more, 
valued  at  £70,000  to  £80,000,  is  exported  via  Russia  to  the  roaikeu 
of  western  Europe,  notably  to  Marseilles,  Russia  keeping  only  a 
small  part.  Other  important  articles  of  export,  all  to  Russia,  are 
cotton,  carpets,  shawls  and  turquoises,  the  last  from  the  mines  near 
Nishapur.  (A.  H.-S.) 

KHORREMABAD,  a  town  of  Persia,  capital  of  tbe  province  of 
Lurislan,  in  33°  it'  N.,  48°  15'  E.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  4350  ft. 
Pop.  about  6000.  It  is  situated  138  m.  W.N.W.  of  Isfahan  and 
117  m.  S.E.  of  Kermanshah,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  broad  but 
shallow  Khorremabad  river,  also  called  Ab-i-istaneb,  and,  lower 
down,  Kashgan  Rud.  On  an  isolated  rock  between  the  towo 
and  the  river  stands  a  ruined  castle,  the  Diz-i-siyah  (black  castle), 
the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  district  (then  called- Samha) 
in  the  middle  ages,  and,  with  somemodem  additions,  one  of  tbem 
consisting  of  rooms  on  the  summit,  caMed  Felek  ul  aflak  (heaven 
of  heavens),  the  residence  of  the  governors  of  Luristan  in  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  centuiy.  At  the  fool  of  the  castle  stands 
the  modern  residence  of  the  governor,  built  c.  1830,  with  several 
spacious  courts  and  gardens.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  tiw 
opposite  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of  Samba.  Then 
are  a  minaret  60  ft.  high,  parts  of  a  masque,  an  aqueduct,  a 
number  of  walls  of  other  buildings  and  a  four-sided  monolith, 
measuring  9}  ft.  in  height,  by  3  ft.  long  and  2}  broad,  with  as 
inscription  partly  illegible,  commemorating  Mahmud,  a  grand- 
son of  the  Scljuk  king  Malik  Shah,  and  dated  a.H.  517,  or  519 
(A.O.  1148-1150).  There  also  remain  ten  arches  of  a  bridge 
which  led  over  the  river  from  Samha  on  to  the  road  to  Shapui- 
khast,  a  city  situated  some  distance  west. 

KHORSABAD,  a  Turkish  village  in  the  vilayet  of  Mosul. 
I2i  m.  N.E.  of  that  town,  and  almost  so  m.  N.  of  ancieot  Nine- 
veh, on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  little  river  Kotar.  Here,  in  1843, 
P.  £.  Botta,  then  French  consul  at  Mosul,  discovernl  the  re- 
mains of  an  Assyrian  palace  and  town,  at  which  excavations  were 
conducted  by  him  and  Flandio  in  1843-1844,  and  again  by  Victor 
Place  in  1851-1855.  The  ruins  proved  to  be  those  of  tbe  toaa 
of  Dur-Shairukin,  "  Sargon's  Castle,"  built  by  Sargon,  king  cf 
Assyria,  as  a  royal  residence.  The  town,  in  the  shape  of  a  ita- 
angular  parallelogram,  with  the  corners  pointing  approziiaatdjr 
toward  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  covered  741  acres  dt 
ground.  On  the  north-west  side,  half  within  and  balf  without 
the  circuit  of  the  walls,  protruding  into  the  plain  like  a  gnu 
bastion,  stood  the  royal  palace,  on  a  terrace,  45  ft.  in  beighe, 
covering  about  as  acres.  The  palace  proper  was  divided  into 
three  sections,  built  around  three  sides  of  a  large  court  on  the 
south-east  or  city  side,  into  which  opened  the  great  outer  gates, 
guarded  by  winged  stone  bulls,  each  section  containing  suites  of 
rooms  built  around  several  smaller  inner  courts.  In  the  centit 
was  the  terai,  occupied  by  the  king  and  his  retinue,  with  as 
extension  towards  the  north,  opening  on  a  large  inner  court,  caa- 
taining  the  public  reception  rooms,  elaborately  deconted  witb 
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Kolplnres  uid  tintdrical  ioBcriptiont,  representing  Kcnea  of 
hunting,  worehip,  feasts,  battles,  ind  the  like.  The  harem,  with 
separate  provisions  for  four  wives,  occupied  the  south  comer,  the 
domestic  quarters,  including  stables,  kitchen,  b*kery,  wine  cellar, 
Itc,  being  at  the  east  comer,  to  the  north-east  of  the  great 
entianoe  oourt.  In  the  west  corner  stood  a  temple,  with  a  stage- 
tower  (ziffiira/)  adjoining.  The  walls  of  the  rooms,  which  stood 
only  to  the  height  of  one  storey,  were  from  9  to  15  ft.  in  thickness, 
of  clay,  faced  with  brick,  in  the  reception  rooms  wainscoted  with 
stone  slabs  or  tiles,  elsewhere  plastered,  or,  in  the  harem,  adorned 
with  fresco  paintings  and  arabesques.  Here  and  there  the  floors 
were  formed  of  tiles  or  alabaster  blocks,  but  in  general  they  were 
of  stamped  day,  on  which  were  spread  at  the  time  of  occupancy 
mats  and  rugs.  The  exterior  oit  the  palace  wall  exhibited  a 
system  of  groups  of  half  columns  and  stepped  recesses,  an  orna- 
ment familiar  in  Babylonian  architecture.  The  palace  and  city 
were  completed  in  707  B.C.,  and  in  706  Sargon  took  up  his  resi- 
dence there.  He  died  the  following  year,  and  palace  and  dty 
seem  to  have  been  abandoned  shortly  thereafter.  Up  to  1909 
this  was  the  only  Assyrian  palace  which  had  ever  been  explored 
systematically,  in  its  entirety,  and  fortunatdy  it  was  found  on 
the  whole  in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation.  An  immense 
number  of  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  excavated  Iqr  Botta,  were 
transported  to  Paris,  and  formed  the  first  Assyrian  museum 
opened  to  the  world.  The  objects  excavated  by  Place,  together 
with  the  objects  found  by  Fresnel's  expedition  in  Babylonia  and 
a  part  of  the  results  of  Rawlinson's  excavations  at  Nineveh,  were 
unfortunately  lost  in  the  Tigris,  on  transport  from  Bagdad  to 
Basra.  Flandin  had,  however,  made  careful  drawings  and  copies 
of  all  objects  of  importance  from  Khonabad.  The  whole 
material  was  published  by  the  French  goverament  in  two 
moBumental  publications. 

See  P.  E.  Botta  and  E.  Flandin,  Utmaunl  de  Kinhe  (Paris,  1849- 
1(50:  s  vols.  400  plates>;  Victor  Place,  Ninfm  tt  I'Assyrit,  mcc  its 
tsMudtrttlatmlimtparF.  Tlumt  (Paris.  lUt-1869;  3  vols.). 

U.P.P»0 

KROTAH  (locally  Ilchi),  a  town  and  oasis  of  East  Turkestan, 
on  the  Khotan-darya,  between  the  N.  foot  of  the  Kuenlun  and 
the  edge  of  the  Takla-makan  desert,  nearly  soo  m.  by  caravan 
road  S.E.  from  Yarkand.  Pop.,  about  5000.  The  town  con- 
sists of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow,  winding,  dirty  streets,  with  poor, 
square,  flat-roofed  houses,  halt  1  doscn  madrasas  (Mahoramcdan 
colleges),  a  score  of  mosques,  and  some  masars  (tombs  of  Mahom- 
medan  saints).  Dotted  about  the  town  are  open  squares,  with 
tanks  or  ponds  overhung  by  trees.  For  centuries  Khotan  was 
famous  for  jade  or  nephrite,  a  semi-predous  stone  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Chinese  for  making  small  fancy  boxes,  bottles 
and  cups,  mouthpieces  for  pipes,  bracelets,  kc.  The  stone  is 
still  exported  to  China.  Other  local  products  are  caipets  (silk 
and  felt),  silk  goods,  hides,  grapes,  rice  and  other  cereals,  fruits, 
tobacco,  opium  and  cotton.  There  ii  an  active  trade  in  these 
goods  and  in  wool  with  India,  West  Turkestan  and  China.  The 
oasis  contains  two  small  towns,  Kara-kash  and  Yurun-kash,  and 
over  300  villages.  Its  total  population  bang  about  150,000. 

Khotan,  known  in  Sanskrit  as  Kustana  and  in  Chinese  as 
Vu-tban,  Yu-tien,  Kiu-sa-tan-na,  and  Khio-tan,  is  mentioned  in 
Chinese  chronicles  in  the  md  century  B.C.  In  a.d.  73  it  was 
conquered  (>y  the  Chinese,  and  ever  since  has  been  generally 
dependent  upon  the  Chinese  empire.  During  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  long  before  that,  it  was  an  important 
and  flourishing  place,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  to  which  the 
Chinese  sent  embassies,  and  famous  for  its  glass-wares,  copper 
tankards  and  textiles.  About  the  year  a.d.  400  it  was  a  city  of 
some  magnificence,  and  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  cult  of  Buddha, 
with  temples  rich  in  paintings  and  ornaments  of  the  precious 
metals;  but  from  the  jlh  century  it  seems  to  have  declined. 
In  the  8th  century  it  was  conquered,  alter  a  struggle  of  25  years, 
by  the  Arab  chieftain  Kotaiba  ibn  Moslim,  from  West  Turkestan, 
who  imposed  Islam  upon  the  people.  In  ttto  Khotan  was 
destroyed  by  the  Mongols  under  Jenghiz  Khan.  Marco  Polo, 
who  passed  through  the  town  in  1 174,  says  that  "  Everything 
is  to  be  had  there  [at  Cotan,  i.t.  Khotan]  is  plenty,  including 


abundance  of  cottoa,  with  flax,  hemp,  wheat,  trine,  and  the  like. 
The  people  have  viaeyaids  and  gardens  and  estates.  They  live 
by  commeree  and  manufactures,  and  are  no  soldiers.*"  The 
place  suffered  severely  during  the  Dungan  revolt  against  China 
in  1864-1875,  and  again  a  few  years  later  when  Yakub  Beg  of 
Kashgar  made  himself  master  of  East  Turkestan. 

The  KnoTAN-DAXYA  rises  m  the  Kuen-Iun  Mountains  in  two 
hcadslreams,  the  Kara-kash  and  the  Yurun-kash,  which  unite 
towards  the  middle  of  the  desert,  some  90  m.  N.  of  the  town  of 
Khotan.  The  conjant  stream  then  flows  rSo  m.  northwards 
across  the  desert  of  Takla-makan,  though  it  carries  water  only 
in  the  early  summer,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Tarim  a  few  miles 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Ak-su  with  the  Yarkand-darya 
(Tarim).  In  crossing  the  desert  it  falls  1150  ft.  in  a  distance  of 
a7em.  Its  total  length  Is  about  jeo  m.  and  the  area  it  drains 
probably  nearly  40,000  sq.  m. 

See  J.  P.  A.  Rimusat,  llhlaitt  ie  la  titU  de  Kholcn  (Paris,  1830); 
and  Sven  Hedin,  ThnuikAtia  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1898),  chs.  Ix. 
and  Ixii.,  and  Scientific  RauUs  «/  a  Jaunuy  m  Centni  Asia^  1899- 
igoa,  voL  ii.  (Stockhohn,  1906).  (J.  T.  B(.) 

KHOTIlt,  or  Kbotcen  (variously  written  Kbochim,  Choczim, 
and  Chocim),  a  fortified  town  of  South  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Bessarabia,  in  48*  30'  N.  and  26*  30'  E.,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dniester,  near  the  Austrian  (Calidan)  frontier,  and  opposite 
Podolian  Kamenets.  Pop.  (t897),  i8,ia6.  It  possesses  a  few 
manufactures  (leather,  candles,  beer,  shoes,  bricks),  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade,  but  has  always  been  of  importance  mainly 
as  a  military  post,  defending  one  of  the  most  frequented  passages 
of  the  Dniester.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Genoese 
colony ;  and  it  has  been  in  Polish,  Turkish  and  Austrian  possession. 
The  chid  events  in  its  annals  are  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  i6ir 
by  Ladislaus  IV.,  of  Poland,  in  1673  by  John  Sobicski,  of  Poland, 
and  in  1739  by  the  Russians  under  MUnnich;  the  defeat  of  the 
Russians  by  the  Turks  in  1768;  the  capture  by  the  Russians  in 
1769,  and  by  the  Austrians  in  1788;  and  the  occupation  by  the 
Russians  in  1806.  It  finally  passed  to  Russia  with  Bessarabia  in 
1811  by  the  peace  of  Bucharest. 

KBOLMA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Presi* 
dency  division  of  Bengal.  The  town  stands  on  the  river  Bhairab, 
and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Bengal  Central  railway,  109  m.  E.  of 
Calcutta.  Pop,  (1901),  10,436.  It  B  the  most  important  centre 
of  river-bome  tiade  in  the  ddta. 

The  DlsTiiCT  or  KHtiLNA  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  delta  ot 
the  Ganges,  including  a  portion  of  the  Sundarbans  or  seaward 
fringe  of  swamps.  It  was  formed  out  of  Jcssorc  in  1881.  Area 
(excluding  the  Sundarbans),  1077  sq.  m.  Besides  the  Sundar- 
bans, the  north-east  part  of  the  district  is  swampy;  the  north- 
west is  more  elevated  and  drier,  while  the  central  part,  though 
k>w-lying,  is  Cultivated.  The  whole  b  alluvial.  In  1901  the 
popuUtioD  was  i,>S3,«43,  showing  an  increase  of  6%  ia 
the  decade.  Rice  is  the  priadpal  crop;  mustard.  Jute  and 
tobacco  are  also  grown,  and  the  fisheries  are  important.  Sugar 
is  manufactured  from  the  date  palm.  The  district  is  entered 
by  the  Bengal  Central  railway,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  traffic  is  carried  by  water. 

See  Ditlriet  CoKtlcer  (CakutU,  1908). 

KHUNSAR,  a  town  of  Persia,  sometimes  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Isfahan,  at  others  to  Irak,  96  m.  N.W.  of  Isfahan, 
in  33*  9'  N.,  50*  »j'  E.,  at  an  elevation  ol  7600  ft.  Pop.,  about 
te,ooo.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  both  sides  of  a  narrow 
valley  through  which  the  Khunsar  River,  a  stream  about'  is  ft; 
wide,  flows  in  a  north-east  direction  to  Kuom.  The  town  and  its 
fine  gardens  and  orehards  straggle  some  6  m.  along  the  valley 
with  a  mean  breadth  of  scarcely  half  a  mile.  There  is  a  great 
profusion  of  fniit,  the  apples  yielding  a  kind  of  cider  which, 
however,  does  not  keep  longer  than  a  month.  The  climate  is 
cool  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  There  are  five  caravanserais, 
three  mosques  and  a  post  office. 

KHCIUA,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Bulandshahr  district 
of  the  United  Provinces,  27  m.  N.W.  of  Aligarh,  near  the  main 

■  Sir  H.  Yule,  Tke  Book  0}  Ser  Marco  Polo,  bk.  i.  ch.  xxxvi.  (3rd 
cd..  London,  1903).  ~ '  ' 
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line  of  the  East  IniVan  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  19,377-  It  a  an 
important  centre  of  trade  in  grain,  indigo,  su^  and  £Aj,  and  has 
cotton  gins  and  presses  and  a  maaulacture  of  pottery.  Jain 
tradccs  form  a  large  and  wealthy  class;  and  the  principal 
building  in  the  town  is  a  modern  Jain  temple,  a  fine  domed 
structure  richly  carved  and  ornamented  in  gold  and  colours. 

KHYBER  PASS,  the  most  important  of  the  passes  which  lead 
from  Afghanistan  into  India.  It  is  a  narrow  defile  winding 
between  cliffs  of  shale  and  limestone  600  to  1000  ft.  high, 
stretching  up  to  more  lofty  mountains  behind.  No  other  pass  in 
the  world  has  possessed  such  strategic  importance  or  retains  so 
many  historic  associations  as  this  gateway  to  the  plains  of 
India.  It  has  probably  seen  Persian  and  Greek,  Scljuk,  Tatar, 
Mongol  and  Durani  conquerors,  with  the  hosts  of  Alexander  tbe 
Great,  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  Jenghia  Khan,  Timut,  Babcr, 
Nadir  Shah,  Ahmed  Shah,  and  numerous  other  warrior  chiefs 
pass  and  repass  through  its  rocky  defiles  during  a  period  of 
2000  years.  The  mountain  barrier  which  separates  the  Peshawar 
plains  from  the  Afghan  highlands  differs  in  many  respects 
from  the  mountain  barrier  which  intervenes  between  the  Indus 
plains  and  the  plateau  farther  south.  To  the  south  this  barrier 
consists  of  a  series  of  flexures  folded  parallel  to  the  river,  through 
which  the  plateau  drainage  breaks  down  in  transverse  lines  form, 
ing  gorges  and  clefts  as  it  cuts  through  successive  ridges.  West 
of  Pesluwar  the  strike  of  the  mountain  systems  is  roughly  from 
west  to  east,  and  this  formation  is  maintained  with  more  oi 
less  regularity  as  far  south  as  the  Tochi  River  and  Waziristan. 
Almost  immediately  west  of  Peshawar,  and  stretching  along 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude  from  the  meridian  of  Kabul  to 
within  ten  miles  of  the  Peshawar  cantonment,  is  the  great 
central  range  of  the  Safed  Koh,  which  forms  throughout  its 
long,  straight  line  of  rugged  peaks  the  southern  wall,  or  water* 
divide,  of  the  Kabul  River  basin.  About  the  meridian  of  7  r  £. 
it.  forks,  sending  off  to  the  north-east  what  ia  locally  known  as  a 
spur  to  the  Kabul  River,  but  which  is  gcogr%phk;ally  only  part 
uf  that  stupendous  water-divide  which  hedges  in  the  Kunar 
and  Chitral  valleys,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Shandur  Range, 
unites  with  the  Hindu  Kush  near  the  head  of  the  Tagbdumbash 
Pamir.  The  Kaljul  River  breaks  through  this  northern  spur 
of  the  Safed  Koh;  and  in  breaking  through  it  is  forced  to  the 
northward  in  a  curved  channel  ur  trough,  deeply  sunk  in  the 
mountains  between  terrific  cliffs  and  precipices,  where  its  narrow 
waterway  affords  no  foothold  to  man  or  beast  for  nuny  miles. 
To  reach  the  Kabul  River  within  Afghan  territory  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  over  this  water-divide;  and  the  Khyber  stream, 
flowing  down  from  the  pas*  at  Land!  Kotal  to  a  point  in  the 
plains  opposite  Jamrud,  9  m.  W.  of  Peshawar,  affords-  th« 
opportunity. 

Pursuing  the  main  road  from  Peshawar  to  Kabul,  the  fort  of 
Jamnid,  which  commands  the  British  end  of  the  Khyber  Pass, 
lies  some  11  ra.  W.  of  Peshawar.  The  road  leads  through  a 
barren  stony  plain,  cut  up  by  water^courses  and  infested  by  all 
the  worst  cut-throats  in  the  Peshawar  district.  Some  three 
miles  beyond  Jamrud  the  road  enters  the  mountains  at  an 
opening  called  Shadi  Bogiar,  and  here  the  Khyber  proper 
begins.  The  highway  runs  for  a  short  distance  through  the  bed 
of  a  ravine,  and  then  joins  the  roa4  made  by  Colonel  Mackcson 
in  1839-1849,  until  it  ascends  on  the  left-hand  side  to  a 
plateau  called  Shagai.  From  here  can  be  seen  the  fort  of  Ali 
Masjid,  which  commands  the  centre  of  the  pass,  and  which  has 
been  the  seen*  of  more  than  one  famous  siege.  Still  going 
westward  the  road  turns  to  the  right,  and  by  an  easy  sigzag 
descends  to  the  river  of  Ali  Masjid,  and  runs  along  its  bank. 
The  new  road  along  this  cliS  was  made  by  tbe  British  during 
tbe  Second  Afghan  War  (1879-80),  and  here  is  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Khyber,  not  more  than  i  j  ft.  broad,  with  the  RhoLa* 
hill  on  the  right  fully  2000  ft.  overhead.  Son;e  three  miles 
farther  on  the  valley  widens,  and  on  either  side  lie  the  hamlets 
and  some  sixty  towers  of  the  Zakka  Khel  Afridis.  Then  c^nes 
tbe  l.oargi  Shinwari  platesu,  some  seven  miles  in  length  and 
three  in  its  widest  part,  ending  at  Laodi  Kotal,  where  is  another 
British  fort,  which  doses  this  end  of  the  Khyber  and  overlook* 


the  plains  of  Afghanistan.  After  leaving  Land!  Kotal  tbegicst 
Kabul  highway  passes  between  low  hilh,  until  it  debsaches 
on  the  Kabul  River  and  leads  to  Oakka.  The  whole  of  the 
Khyber  Pass  from  end  to  end  lies  within  the  country  of  the 
Afridis,  and  is  now  recognised  as  under  British  control  FraB 
Shadi  Bagiar  on  the  east  to  Landi  Kotal  on  the  west  is  about 
20  m.  in  a  straight  line. 

The  Khyber  has  been  adopted  by  the  British  as  the  nuin  nul 
to  Kabul,  but  its  difficulties  (before  they  were  ovcrconie  by 
British  engineers]  were  such  that  it  was  never  so  regarded  by 
former  rulers  of  India.    The  old  road  to  India  left  the  Kabul 
River  near  its  junction  with  the  Kunar,  and  crossed  the  great 
divide  between  the  Kunar  valley  and  Bajour;  then  it  turned 
southwards  to  the  plains.     During  the  first  Afghan  War  the 
Khyber  was  the  scene  of  many  skirmishes  with  the  Afridis  and 
some  disasters  to  the  British  troop*.    In  July  1S39  Colonel  Wade 
captured  the  fortress  of  Ali  Masjid.    In  1841,  when  Jalalabad 
was  blockaded.  Colonel  Moseley  wassenl  to  occupy  the  same  fort, 
but  was  compelled  to  evacuate  it  after  a  few  days  owing  to 
scarcity  of  provisions.    In  April  of  the  same  year  it  was  leoccu* 
pied  by  General  Pollock  in  his  advance  to  KabuL    It  was  at 
Ali  Masjid  that  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's  friendly  misskui  to  the 
amir  Shere  Ali  was  stopped  in  1&78,  thus  causing  the  second 
Afghan  War;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  that  war  Ali  Masjid  was 
captured  by  Sir  Samuel  Browne.    The  treaty  which  dosed  thewar 
in  May  1879  left  the  Khyber  tribes  under  British  contnd.    From 
that  time  the  pass  was  protected  by  jeaailchis  drawn  from  the 
Afridi  tribe,  who  were  paid  a  subsidy  by  the  British  govemmenL 
For  i8years,from  3879 onward.  Colonel  R.  Warburton  controlled 
the  Khyber,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  secured  its 
safely;  but  his  term  of  office  came  to  an  end  synchtDnously 
with  the  wave  of  fanaticism  which  swept  along  the  north-west 
border  of  India  during  [897.    The  Afridis  were  persuaded  by 
their  mullahs  to  attack  the  pass,  which  they  themselves  had 
guaranteed.    The  British  govcrameni  were   warned   of   the 
intended   movement,  but  only  withdrew  the  British  officers 
belonging  to  the  Khyber  Rifles,  and  left  the  pass  to  its  fate. 
The  Khyber  Rifles,  deserted  by  their  ofnccn,  made  a  half- 
hearted resistance  to  their  fellow-tribesmen,  and  the  pass  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Afridis,  and  remained  in  their  possession 
for  some  months.    This  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  Tirah  £1- 
pcdilioB  of  r8a7.    The  Khyber  Rifka  were  afterwards  strength- 
ened, and  divided  into  two  battalions  commanded  by  foot 
British  officeis. 

See  Eidilem  Yean  in  Iki  Khybtr,  by  Sir  Robert  Wariwrton  (1900) : 
/a<fia«  Bordtrland,  by  Sir  T.  Holdich  (1901}.  (T.  H.  H.*) 

KIAKHTA,  a  town  of  Siberia,  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 
trade  between  Russia  and  China,  on  the  Kiakhta,  an  affluent 
of  the  Selenga,  and  on  an  elevat^  plain  surrouxtded  by  moun- 
tains, in  the  Russian  government  of  Transbaikalia,  320  m.  S.W. 
of  Chita,  the  capital,  and  dose  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  in  50°  20' 
N.,  106°  40'  E.  Besides  tbe  lower  town  or  Kiakhta  proper,  the 
munidpal  jurisdiction  comprises  the  fortified  upper  town  d 
Troilskosavsk,  about  2  m.  N.,  and  the  settlement  of  Ust- 
Kiakhta,  10  m.  farther  distant.  The  lower  town  stands  directly 
opposite  to  the  Chinese  emporium  of  Maimachin,  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  consists  principally  of  one  broad  street  and  a 
large  exchange  courtyard.  From  1689  to  1727  the  trade  of 
Kiakhla  was  a  government  monopoly,  but  in  the  latter  year  it 
was  thrown  open  to  private  merchants,  and  continued  to 
improve  until  i860,  when  the  right  of  commerdal  intercourse 
was  extended  along  tbe  whole  Russian-Chinese  frontier.  Tbe 
annual  December  fairs  for  which  Kiakhta  was  formerly  famous, 
and  also  the  regular  traffic  passing  through  the  town,  have  con- 
siderably fallen  off  since  that  date.  The  Russians  exchange 
here  leather,  sheepskins,  furs,  horns,  woollen  doths,  coarse 
linens  and  cattle  for  teas  (in  value  95%  of  the  entire  imports), 
porcelain,  rhubarb,  manufactured  silks,  nankeens  and  other 
Chinese  produce.  The  population,  including  Ust-Kiakbta 
(jooo)  and  Troitskosavsk  (9213  in  1897),  is  nearly  20,000. 

KIANG-SI,  an  eastern  province  of  China,  bounded  N-  by 
Hu-pch  and  Ngan-hui,  S.  by  Kwang-lung,  £,  by  Fu-kien,  and 
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W.  by  Bu-BUL  It  has  tn  are*  el  ia,ti6  ut.  m.,  *ai  *  popub- 
tion  Kctuxtied  at  29,000,000.  it  is  divided  into  fourteen  pn* 
lectnns.  Tbe  pFOvincial  capital  ia  Nan-ch'ang  Fu,  on  tiie  Kan 
Kiang,  about  3  s  ni.  from  the  Po-yang  Lalce,  The  whole  province 
is  travened  in  a  south-westerly  and  north-easterly  diroctioa 
by  the  Nan-shan  ranges.  Tbe  largest  livec  is  the  Kao  Kiang, 
which  tises  in  the  mountains  in  the  louth  of  the  province  and 
flows  nonb-east  to  the  Po-yang  Lakew  It  wa*  over  the  Meiling 
Pass  and  down  this  river  that,  in  old  days,  embassies  landing  at 
Canton  proceeded  to  Peking.  During  the  summer  time  it  bos 
water  of  sufficient  depth  for  steamers  of  light  draft  as  far  as 
Nan-ch'ang,  and  it  is  navigable  by  native  craft  for  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  that  city.  Anothef  river  of  note  is  the  Cfafuig 
Xiaog,  which  has  its  source  in  the  pravince  of  Nga>-hui  and 
flows  into  the  Po-yang  Lake,  connecting  in  its  ooune  the  Wu- 
yucn  district,  whence  come  the  celebrawd  "  Moyune  "  green 
teas,  and  the  city  -of  King-te-chtn,  celebrated  for  it*  pottery, 
with  Jao-chow  Fu  on  the  lake.  The  Uack  "  Kaisow  "  teas  are 
brought  from  the  Ho-kow  district,  where  they  are  gnwn,  down 
the  river  Kin  to  Juy-hung  on  the  lake,  and  the  Siu-ho  connects 
by  a  navigable  stream  I-ning  Chow,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  dty  the  best  black  teas  of  this  part  of  China  arc  produced, 
with  Wu<hing,  the  principal  mart  of  trade  on  the  lake.  Tbe 
principal  products  of  the  province  are  tea,  China  ware,  grata- 
doth,  hemp,  paper,  tobacco  and  tallow.  Kiu-kiang,  the  treaty 
port  of  the  province,  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1861,  is  on  tbe 
Yangtsxe-kiang,  a  short  distance  above  the  junction  of  the 
Po-yang  Lake  with  that  river. 

KIANO-SU.  a  maritime  province  of  China,  bounded  N.  by 
Sban-tung,  S.  by  Cheh-kiang,  W.  by  Ngan-hui;  and  E.  by  the 
sea.  It  has  an  area  of  45,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  estimated 
at  2t,ooo,ooo.  Kiang-su  forms  part  of  the  great  plainof  northern 
China.  There  are  no  mountains  within  Its  limits,  and  few  hills. 
It  is  watered  as  no  other  province  in  China  is  watered.  The 
Grand  Canal  runs  through  it  from  south  to  north;  the  Yangtsze- 
Iciang  crosses  its  southern  portion  from  west  to  east;  it  possesses 
several  lakes,  of  which  the  Tai-hu  is  the  most  noteworthy,  and . 
numberless  streams  connect  the  canal  with  the  sea.  Its  coast 
is  studded  with  low  islands  and  sandbanks,  the  results  of  the 
deposits  brought  down  by  the  Hwang-ho.  Kiang-su  is  rich  in 
places  of  interest.  Nanking,  "  the  Southern  Capital,"  was  the 
seat  of  the  Chinese  court  untU  the  beginning  of  tbe  15th  century, 
and  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  T'ai-p'ing  rebels  from  1853, 
when  they  took  the  city  by  assault,  to  1864,  when  its  garrison 
yielded  to  Colonel  Gordon's  army.  Hang<bow  Fu  and  Sa-chov 
Fu,  situated  on  the  T'ai-hu,  are  reckoned  the  most  beautiful, 
cities  in  China.  "  Above  there  is  Paradise,  below  are  Su  and 
Hang,"  says  a  Chinese  proverb.  Shang-hai  is  the  chief  port  in 
the  province.  In  1909  it  was  connected  by  railway  (270  m. 
long)  via  Su-Chow  and  Chin-kiang  with  Nanking.  Tea  and  silk 
arc  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  produced  in  Kiang-su, 
and  next  in  importance  are  cotton,  sugar  and  medicines.  The 
sHk  manufactured  in  the  looms  of  Su-chow  is 'famous  all  over  the 
empire.  In  the  mountains  near  Nanking,  coal,  plumbago,  iron 
ore  and  marble  are  found.  Shang-hai,  Chin-kiang,  Nanking 
and  Su-chow  are  the  treaty  ports  of  the  province. 

KIAOCHOW  BAT,  a  large  inlet  on  the  south  side  of  the 
promontory  of  Shantung,  in  China.  It  was  seized  in  November 
1897  by  the  German  fleet,  nominally  to  secure  reparation  for  the 
murder  of  two  German  missionaries  in  the  province  of  Shantung. 
In  the  negotiations  which  followed,  it  was  arranged  that  the  bay ' 
and  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance  within  certain  defined 
lines  should  be  leased  to  Germany  for  99  years.  During  tbe 
continuance  of  the  lease  Germany  exercises  all  the  rights  of 
territorial  sovereignty,  including  the  right  to  elect  fortifications. 
The  area  leased  is  abiout  117  sq.  m.,  and  over  a  further  area, 
comprising  a  zone  of  some  39  m.,  measured  from  any  point  on 
the  shore  of  the  bay,  tbe  Chinese  goveiiiment  may  not  issue  any 
ordinances  without  the  consent  of  Germany.  The  native  popi^ 
lation  in  the  ceded  area  is  about  60,000.  Tbe  German  govern- 
ment in  1899  declared  Kiaocbow  a  free  port.  By  arrangement 
with  the  Cbioese  government  a  branch  of  tbe  Imperial  maritime, 


ontons  has  .bc«o  otabUsbed  there  for  the  coUcctian  cl  dutiM 
upon  goods  coming  fram.  or  going  to  the  interior,  in  accordance 
with  the  geaetal  treaty  tariS.  Trade  centtts  at  Tt'ingtao,  a 
town  within  the  bay.  Hie  country  in  the  neigUxMUhood  is 
mountainous  and  bare,  but  tbe  l«wUnds  are  well  cultivated. 
Ts'ingtao  is  connected  by  railway  with  Cbinan  Fu,  the  capital 
of  the  pravince;  a  continuation  of  the  same  line  provides  for 
a  junctwn  with  the  main  Lu-Uan  (Peking-Hankow)  raUway. 
Tbe  value  of  tb*  trade  of  the  port  duiisff  1904  was  £1,712,14$ 
(£1,808,113  Imports  and  £904>«8a  cxpotts). 

KICKAPOO  ("  be  moves  about "),  tlie  name  of  a  tribe  of 
North  Anerican  Indiana  of  Algonquian  stock.  When  fim  net 
by  the  Ftencb  they  wen  in  central  Wisconm.  They  sub- 
sequently renoved  to  the  Ohu- valley.  They  fought  on  the 
English,  side  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  that  of  i8ia. 
In  1852  a  la^e  band  went  to  Texas  and  Mezioo  and  gave  mucb 
trouble  to  the  setileis;  but  in  1873  the  bulk  of  the  tribe  was 
settled  OB  its  present  icaervation  in  Oklahoma.  They  number 
some  800,  of.  whom  about  a  third  are  still  in  Mexico. 

KIDO,  JOHN  (1775-1851),  English  physician,  chernkt  and 
geologist,  bom  at  Westminster  on  tbe  10th  of  Septentber  1775, 
was  tbe  son  0f  a  naval  officer.  Captain  John  Kidd.  He  ww 
educated  at  Buiy  St  Edmunds  and  Westminster,  and  altet- 
wards  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
>  79;  (M.D.  in  (804).  He  alto  sludiedat  Guy's  Hospital,  London 
(1797-1801),  where  he  was  a.  pupil  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  He 
became  reader  in  chemistry  at  Oxford  in  1801,  and  in  1803  was 
elected  tbe  first  Aldridiian  professor  of  chemistiy..  He  then 
voluntaiily  gave  courses  of  lectures  on  miaeralogy  and  geology: 
these  were  delivered  in  the  dark  chanben  under  the  Asfamolean 
Museum,  and  then  J.  J.  and  W.  D.  Conybeaie,  W.  Buckland, 
C.  G.  B.  Daubcny  and  others  gained  their  first  lessons  in  geology. 
Kidd  was  a  popular  and  instructive  lecturer,  and  through  bis 
eSorU  the  geological  chair,  first  beld  by  Buckland,  waaestabli^ied. 
In  r8i8  he  became  a  F.  R.  C.  P.;  in  1821  regius  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  succession  to  Sir  Christopher  Fegge;  and  ia  1834  he  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  RaddiSe  Library.  He  delivered  tbe 
Harveian  oration  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
1834.    He  died  at  Oxford  00  the  7tb  of  September  i8ji. 

Publications. — OulUna ct Uiiunlatyia'rtAL,  iSojIM  Gubfi. 
ml  Bttof  m  Ikt  Imtetfta  Etidttuii  iit  Suppvt  af  a  Tlmry  i^  Uu 
Earik  (1815):  On  Ike  AdafUUiM  cl  ExUnut  Suture  ta  Ike  fkytical 
Condtttan  of  Mm,  1B33  (Bridgewater  Treatise). 

KIOO,  TBOMAS  (r77o-t8so),  English  classical  scholar  and 
schoolmaster,  was  born  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at 
GigglBwick  School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  held 
nuiiienus  scholastic  and  clerical  appointments,  tbe  last  being 
the  rectory  of  Cioxton,  near  Cambridge,  where  he  died  on  the 
97th  of  August  1850.  Kidd  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Person 
and  Charles  Buroey  the  younger.  He  contributed  largely  to 
periodicals,  chiefly  on  classical  subjects,  but  bis  reputation 
mainly  rests  upon  his  editions  of  the  works  of  other  scholars: 
Opmcidia  Ruhnkeniaua  (1807),  the  minor  works  of  the  great 
Dutch  scholar  David  Ruhnken;  Uucelianea  Critica  of  Richard 
Dawes  (2nd  ed.,  1827);  Tracu  and  ilUciUanemu  CritUunu  of 
Richard  Parson  (1815).  He  also  published  an  edition  of  tbe 
works  of  Horace  (1817)  based  upon  Bcntley's  recension. 

KIDD.  WILUAM  [Cattain  Kmp]  (c.  1645-1701),  privateer 
and  pirate,  was  bom,  perhaps,  in  Greenock,  Scotland,  but 
his  origin  is  quite  obscure.  Be  told  Paul  Lorraine,  the  ordinary 
of  Newgate,  that  he  was  "  about  $6  "  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
demnation for  piracy  in  .1701.  In  1691  an  award  from  the 
couacii  of  New  York  of  £150  was  given  him  for  his  services 
during  the  disturbances  in  the  colony  after  the  revolution  of 
1688.  He  was  commissioned  later  to  chase  a  hostile  privateer 
oS  the  coast,  is  described  as  an  owner  of  ships,  and  is  known 
to  have  served  with  credit  against  the  French  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  169s  he  came  to  London  with  a  sloop  of  his  own  to  tnde. 
Colonel  R.  Livingston  (1634-1724),  a  well-known  New  York  land- 
owner, recommended  him  to  the  newly  appointed  colonial 
governor  Lord  Bellomont,  as  a  fit  man  to  command  a  vessel  to 
cruise  i^ainst  the  pirates  in  the  Eastern  seas  (see  Puaie). 
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KIDDERMINSTER— KIDNEY  DISEASES 


According  the  "  AdveBture  GaUcy,"  a  vesael  of  30  gnu  «nd 
»75  tons,  was  privately  fitted  out,  and  the  command  given  to 
Captain  Kidd,  who  received  the  king's  commission  to  arrest 
and  bring  to  trial  all  pirates,  and  a  commission  of  reprisals 
against  the  French.  Kidd  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  May  1696 
for  New  York,  where  he  filled  iq>  his  crew,  and  in  1697  reached 
Madagascar,  the  pirates'  principal  rendezvous.  He  made  no 
effort  whatever'  to  hunt  them  down.  On  the  contrary  he 
■asodated  himseli  with  a  notorious  pirate  named  CuUiford. 
The  fact  would  seem  to  he  that  Kidd  meant  only  to  capture 
French  ships.  When  he  found  none  he  captured  native  trading 
vessels,  under  pietence  that  they  were  provided  with  French 
passes  and  were  (air  prize,  and  he  plundered  on  the  coast  of 
Malabat-.  During  i69ft-t699  complaints  reached  the  British 
government  as  to  the  character  of  hn  pnceedinp.  Lord 
Bellomont  was  instructed  to  apprehend  him  ii  he  should  return 
to  America.  Kidd  deserted  the  "Adventure  "  in  Madagascar, 
and  sailed  for  America  in  one  of  his  prizes,  the  "Quedah  Mer- 
chant," which  he  also  left  in  the  West  Indies.  He  reached  New 
England  in  a  small  sloop  with  several  of  his  crew  and  wrote 
to  Bellonmnt,  professing  his  ability  to  justify  himself  and  sending 
the  governor  booty.  He  was  arrested  in  July  1699,  was  sent 
to  England  and  tried,  first  for  the  murder  of  one  of  his  crew,  and 
then  with  other*  for  piracy.  He  was  found  guilty  on  both 
charges,  and  hanged  at  Execution  Dock,  London,  on  the  ayd  of 
May  1701.  The  evidence  against  him  was  that  of  twornemben 
of  his  crew,  the  surgeon  and  a  sailor  who  turned  king's  evidence, 
but  no  other  witnesses  could  be  got  in  such  drcnmstances,  as 
the  judge  told  ^ilm  when  he  protested.  ''  Captain  Kidd's. 
Treasure  "  has  been  sought  by  various  expeditions  and  about 
£14,000  was  recovered  ftom  Kidd's  ship  and  from  Gardiner's 
Island  (off  the  E.  end  of  I^ong  Island);  but  its  magnitude  was 
palpably  exaggerated.  He  left  a  wife  and  child  at  New  York. 
The  so-called  ballad  about  him  is  a  poor  imitation  of  the 
authentic  chant  of  Admiral  Benbow. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Kidd,  leas  bccauie  cl  the  intrinsic 
interest  of  hb  caicer  than  because  the  agreement  made  with  him  by 
Bellomont  was  the  subject  of  violent  political  controveny.  The 
best  popular  account  is  in  i4ii  Historiau  Sketch  of  Robin- Hood  and 
Coftain  Kidd  by  W.  W.  CampbeU  (New  York,  1853),  in  which  the 
eaaential  documents  are  quoted.    But  see  Pinarx. 

KIDDBRIIINSTER,  a  market  town  and  municq>al  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Worcestershire,  En^and,  135I  m.  N.W.  by 
W.  from  London  aiid  15  m.  N.  of  Worcester  by  the  Gre^t 
Western  railway,  on  the  river  Stour  and  the  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire  canal.  Pop.  (1901),  >4,69>.  The  parish  church 
of  AU  Saints,  well  placed  ^ve  tihe  river,  is  a  fine  Eariy  English 
and  Decorated  building,  with  PerpendicuUr  additions.  Of  other 
buiMings  the  principal  are  the  town  hall  (1876),  the  corporstion 
buiMinp,  and  the  school  of  science  and  art  and  free  library. 
There  is  a  free  grammar  school  founded  in  1637.  A  public 
recreation  ground,  Biinton  Paric,  was  opened  in  1887.  Richard 
Baxter,  who  was  elected  by  the  townsfolk  as  their  minister  in 
1641,  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  town  from  a  reputation 
of  ignorance  and  depravity  caused  by  the  laxity  of  their  clergy. 
He  is  commemotated  by  a  statue,  as  is  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the 
introducer  of  penny  postage,  who  was  bom  here  in  1795. 
Kidderminster  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  carpets.  The  per- 
manency of  colour  by  which  they  are  dbtinguished  is  attributed 
to  the  properties  of  the  water  of  the  Stour,  which  is  impregnated 
with  iron  and  fuller'i  earth.  Worsted  spinning  and  dyemg  are 
also  carried  on,  and  there  are  iron  foundries,  tinplate  works, 
breweries,  malthouses,  &c.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns 
one  member.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen 
and  18  coundllors.    Area,  I3r4  acres. 

tn  736  lands  upon  the  river  Stour,  caVed  Stour  in  Usmere, 
which  have  been  identified  with  the  site  of  Kidderminster 
(CkidtmiHstre),  were  given  to  Earl  Cynebergfat  by  King  /Ethel- 
bald  to  found  a  monastery.  If  this  monastery  was  ever  built, 
it  was  alterwards  annexed  to  the  church  of  Worcester,  and 
the  lands  on  the  Stour  farmed  part  of  the  gift  of  Coenwulf, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  to  Deneberht,  bishop  of  Worcester,  but 
were  exchanged  with  the  same  king'ln  816  for  other  property. 


At  the  Domesday  Survey,  Kidderminster  was  stilt  in  the  htadi 
of  the  king  and  remained  a  royal  manor  until  Henry  H.  gnnled 
it  to  Manser  Biset.  The  poet  Edmund  Waller  was  one  «( tbt 
17th  century  lords  of  the  maaori  The  town  was  pcssibly  a 
borough  in  1187  when  the  men  paid  £4  to  an  aid.  As  s  loyil 
possession  it  appears  to  have  enjoyed  varioos  privileges  in  the 
nth  century,  among  them  the  right  of  choosing  a  btiliS  to 
collect  the  toll  and  render  it  to  the  king,  and  to  elect  six  buigcssci 
and  seiul  them  to  the  view  of  frankpledge  twice  a  year.  Tbc 
first  charter  of  incorporation,  granted  in  1636,  appointed  1 
bailiff  and  i>  capital  burgesses  forming  a  common  counciL 
The  town  was  governed  under  this  charter  until  the  Mumdptl 
Reform'  Act  of  1835.  Kidderminster  sent  two  members  to  Ike 
parliament  of  1395,  but  was  not  again  represented  until  tke 
privilege  of  sending  one  member  was  conferred  by  the  Refora 
Act  of  1831.  The  firvt  mention  of  the  doth  trade  for  whick 
Kidderminster  was  formerly  noted  occurs  in  1334,  when  it  «ai 
enacted  that  no  one  should  make  woollen  cloth  in  the  boioiigh 
without  the  bailiff's  seal.  At  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  ibe 
trade  was  still  important,  but  it  began  to  decline  after  the  in- 
vention of  machinery,  probably  owing  to  the  poverty  oi  tke 
manufactuien.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  was  however 
replaced  by  that  of  carpets,  introduced  in  1735.  At  first  only 
the  "  Kidderminster  "  carpets  were  made,  but  in  1749  a  Bnisidi 
loom  was  set  up  in  the  town  and  Brussels  carpets  were  loos 
produced  in  large  quantities. 

See  Victoria  County  History:  Worctstersiirei  J.  R,  Barton.  A 
History  of  Kidderminster »  with  Short  Accounts  aj  tome  NeithboniMt 
Parishes  (1890). 

KIDNAPPIHO  (from  Hd,  a  slang  term  for  a  child,  and  m; 
or  nab,  to  steal),  originally  the  stealing  and  carrying  tny 
of  children  and  others  to  serve  as  servants  or  labourers  in  tke 
American  plantations;  it  was  defined  by  Blackstone  ss  tke 
forcible  abduction  or  stealing  away  of  a  man,  woman  or  chiU 
from  their  own,  country  and  sending  them  into  anotber,  Tke 
difference  between  kidnapping,  abduction  (q.t.)  and  filse  in- 
prisonment  is  Dot  very  great;  indeed,  kidnapping  may  be  iui 
to  be  a  form  of  assault  and  false  imprisonment,  aggravated  by 
the  carrying  of  the  person  to  some  other  place.  The  term  is, 
however,  more  commonly  applied  in  England  to  the  offence  d 
taking  away  children  from  the  possession  of  their  parents.  B7 
the  Offences  against  the  Person  Act  i86t,  "whosoever  skill 
unlawfully,  by  force  or  fraud,  lead  or  take  away  or  decoy  01 
entice  away  or  detain  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  yon 
with  intent  to  deprive  any  parei)t,  guardian  or  other  persos 
having  the  lawful  care  or  charge  of  such  child  of  the  posscsioe 
of  such  child,  or  with  intent  to  steal  any  article  upon  or  about 
the  person  of  such  child,  to  whomsoever  such  article  may  belong. 
and  whosoever  shall  with  any  such  intent  receive  or  luirbou 
any  such  child,  &c.,"  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  is  liable  to 
penal  servitude  for  not  more  than  seven' years,  or  to  imprisoo- 
ment  for  any  term  not  more  than  two  years  with  or  without 
hard  labour.  The  abduction  or  unlawfully  taking  ttiy  u 
unmarried  girl  under  sixteen  out  of  the  possession  and  against 
the  will  of  her  father  or  mother,  or  any  other  person  havini  tie 
lawful  care  or  charge  of  her,  is  a  misdemeanour  under  the  sux 
act.  The  term  is  used  in  much  the  same  sense  in  the  Uruitd 
Sutes. 

The  kidnapping  or  forcible  taking  away  of  persons  to  serve  at  aa 
is  treated  under  niraEssiiBHT. 

KIDNEY  DISEASES.'  (For  the  anatomy  of  the  kidncTS. 
see  UxiNAxy  Systu.)  The  results  of  morbid  processes  in  the 
kidney  may  be  grouped  under  three  beads:  the  actual  Icsioss 
produced,  the  effects  of  these  on  the  composition  of  the  urine, 

'  The  word  "  kidney  "  first  appears  in  the  early  part  of  the  i|th 
century  in  the  form  kidenei,  with  plural  Udenmn,  Mrani. 
kidneert,  &c  h  has  been  assumed  that  the  secand  part  of  the  wM 
ia  "  neer  "  or  "  near  "  (cL  Ger.  Nieri),  the  common  dialect  •ord  l<* 
"  kidney  "  in  northern,  north  midland  and  eastern  counties  of  Enela"' 
(sec  I.  Wright,  Enilisk  Dialed  Dictionary,  1903,  j.».  Near),  and  lliat 
the  firat  part  represents  the  O.E.  emit,  licny,  womb:  this  the  Kn 
English  Diairmary  considers  imprabable;  there  is  only  one  doutxm 
insunce  of  singular  kidnere  and  the  ordinary  form  ended  isi-eiBref 
Possibly  thii  represents  M.E.  ey.  plur.  eyrni,  egg,  the  name  bci«t 
given  from  the  memblance  in  abpe.    The  first  part  is  unceitaia 
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and  the  effects  of  the  Wdney-Iesion  on  the  body  at  large.  Affec- 
tions of  the  kidney  arc  congenital  or  acquired.  When  acquired 
they  may  be  the  mult  of  a  pathological  process  limited  to  the 
kidney,  in  which  case  they  are  spoken  of  as  primary,  or  an 
accompaniment  of  disease  in  other  pans  of  the  body,  when  they 
may  be  spoken  of  as  secondary. 

Cenfrmta/  Afftttwu. — ^The  principal  cotigemtal  affections  are 
anomalies  in  the  number  or  position  of  the  kidneys  or  o(  their  ducts; 
atrophy:  cystic  disease  ana  |[rowths.  The  most  common  abnor- 
mality ib  the  existence  of  a  sintU  kidnty;  rarely  a  supernumerary 
kidney  may  be  present.  The  presence  of  a  single  kidney  may  be 
due  to  failure  of  development,  or  to  atrophy  in  foetal  life;  it  may  also 
be  dependent  on  the  fusion  of  originally  separate  kidneys  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  korsr-shoe  kidney,  the  two 
organs  being  connected  at  their  lower  ends.  In  some  cases  of  horse- 
shoe kidney  the  organs  are  united  merely  by  fibrous  tis&ue.  Occa- 
sionally the  two  kidneys  are  fused  end  to  end,  with  two  ureters. 
A  thira  variety  is  that  where  the  fusion  is  more  complete,  producing 
a  disk-like  mass  with  two  ureters.  The  kidneys  may  be  situated  in 
abHormal  poitltons;  thus  they  may  be  in  front  of  the  sacro-iliac 
articulation,  in  the  pelvis,  or  m  the  iliac  fossa.  The  importance  of 
such  displacements  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  organs  raay  be  mistaken 
tor  tumours.  In  some  cases  atrophy  is  associated  with  mal-dcvclop- 
ment,  so  that  only  the  medullary  portion  of  the  kidney  is  developed ; 
in  others  it  b  associated  with  arterial  obstruction,  and  sometimes  it 
may  be  dependent  upon  obstruction  of  the  ureter.  In  conieniial 
fystic  disease  the  organ  is  transformed  into  a  mass  of  cysts,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  kidneys  may  be  so  great  as  to  produce  difficulties 
in  birth.  The  cystic  degeneration  is  caused  by  obstruction  of  the 
ariniferoas  tubules  or  by  anomalies  in  development,  with  persistence 
of  portions  of  the  Wolfl&n  body.  In  some  cases  cystic  degeneration 
b  accompanied  by  anomalies  in  the  ureters  and  in  the  arterial 
supply.  Growths  of  the  kidney  arc  sometimes  found  in  infants;  they 
are  usually  malignant,  and  may  consist  of  a  peculiar  form  of  sarcoma, 
which  has  been  spoken  of  as  rhabdo-sarcoma,  owing  to  the  presence 
in  the  mass  of  involuntary  muscular  fibres.  The  existence  of  these 
tumours  is  dependent  on  anomalies  of  development :  the  tissue  which 
forrts  the  primitive  kidney  belongs  to  the  same  layer  as  that  which 
(ivQB  rise  to  the  muscular  system  (mesoblast).  Anomalies  e/  the 
excrttery  ducts:  in  some  cases  the  ureter  is  double,  in  others  it  Is 

Sreatly  dilated;  tn  others  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may  be  greatly 
ilated,  with  or  without  dilatation  of  the  ureter. 
Acquired  Affections.  Movable  Kidney. — One  or  both  of  the 
kidneys  in  the  adult  may  be  pretcrnaturally  mobile.  This  condition 
is  more  common  in  women,  and  is  usually  the  result  of  a  severe 
shaking  or  other  form  of  injury.  ^  or  of  the  abdominal  walb 
becommg  lax  as  a  sequel  to  abdominal  distension,  to  emaciation 
or  pregnancy,  or  to  the  effects  of  tight-lacing.  The  more  extreme 
forms  of  movable  kidney  are  dependent,  generally,  on  anomalies 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  peritoneum,  so  that  the  organ  has  a 
partial  mesentery;  and  to  this  condition,  where  the  kidney  can 
be  moved  freely  from  one  part  of  the  abdomen  to  another,  the  term 
ftoating  kidney  is  applied.  But  more  usually  the  organ  is  loose 
under  the  pentoneum,  and  not  efficiently  supported  in  its  fatty  bed. 
Movable  kidney  produces  a  variety  of  symptoms,  such  as  pain  in 
the  loin  and  back,  faintness,  nausea  and  vomiting — and  the  fnnction 
of  the  orisan  may  be  seriously  interfered  with,  owii^  to  the  ureter 
becoming  kinked,  in  this  way  hydronephrosis,  or  distension  of 
the  kidney  with  urine,  may  w-  produced.  The  return  of  blood 
through  the  renal  vein  may  also  be  hindered,  and  temporary  vasdilar 
eneorgement  of  the  kidney,  with  hatfmaturia,  may  be  produced. 

In  some  cases  the  movable  kidney  may  be  satisfactorily  kept  in 
its  place  fay  a  pad  and  belt,  but  in  other  cases  an  operation  has  tobc 
undertaken.  This  consists  in  exposing  the  kidney  (generally  the 
right)  through  an  incision  bdow  the  last  rib,  and  fixing  it  in  ks 
proper  position  by  seycral  permanent  sutures  of  silk  or  silkworm  gut. 
The  operation  is  neither  oiff^ult  nor  dangerous,  and  its  results  are 
exrcllcnt. 

Embolism. — ^The  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  kidney 
is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  production  of  wedge-shaped  arras  of 
necrosis,  the  result  of  a  blocking  by  clots.  Sometimes  the  clot  is 
detached  from  the  interior  of  the  heart,  the  effect  being  an  arrest 
of  the  circulation  in  the  part  of  the  kidney  supplied  by  the  bfocked 
artery-  In  other  cases,  the  plug  is  infective  owing  to  the  presence  of 
septic  raicro-or^nisms,  ana  this  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  formation 
of  small  pyaemic  abscesses.  It  is  exceptional  for  the  large  branches 
of  the  renal  artery  to  be  blocked,  so  that  the  symptoms  produced  in 
the  ordinary  cases  arc  only  the  temporary  appearance  of  blood  or 
albumen  in  the  urine.  Blocking  of  the  mam  renal  vessels  as  a  result 
of  disease  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  may  lead  to  disorganization  of 
the  kidneys.  Blocking  of  the  veins,  leading  to  extreme  congestion 
of  the  kidney,  also  occurs.  It  is  seen  in  cases  of  extreme  weakness 
and  wasting,  sometimes  in  septic  conditions,  as  in  puerperal  pyaemia, 
where  a  clot,  formed  first  in  one  of  the  pelvic  vnns,  mayspread  up 
the  vena  cava  and  secondarily  block  rhe  renal  veins.  Thromtwsis 
of  the  renal  vein  also  occurs  inmati^jnant  disease  of  the  kidney  and 
in  certain  forms  of  chrootc  Bright's  disease. 

XV  13* 


Pasnve  congestion  of  the  kidneys  occurs  in  heart-dtieases  and 
lung-diseases,  where  the  return  of  venous  blood  is  interfered  with. 
H  may  also  be  produced  by  tumours  pressing  on  the  vena  cava. 
The  engorged  kidneys  become  brownish  red,  enlarged  and  fibroid, 
and  they  secrete  a  scanty,  high-coloured  urine. 

Active  eoHieslion  is  produced  by  the  excretion  in  the  urine  of  such 
materials  as  turpentine  and  cantharides  and  the  toxins  of  various 
diseases.  These  irritants  produce  engorgement  and  inflammation 
of  the  kidney,  much  as  they  would  that  ofany  other  structures  with 
which  they  come  in  contact.  Renal  disturbance  is  often  the  result 
of  the  excretion  of  microbic  poisons.  Extreme  congestion  of  the 
kidneys  may  be  produced  by  exposure  to  cold,  owing  to  some 
intimate  relationship  existing  between  the  cutaneous  and  the  renal 
vessels,  the  constriction  of^the  one  icing  accompanied  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  other.  Infective  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever, 
pneumonia,  scarict  fever,   in   fact,   most  acute   specific  diseases, 

firoduce  during  their  heieht  a  temporary  nephritis,  not  usually 
ollowed  by  permanent  aiteraHon  in  the  kidney;  but  some  acute 
diseases  cause  a  nephritic  which  may  lay  the  foundation  of  permanent 
renal  disease.     This  is  most  common  as  a  result  of  scarlet  fever. 

Bright's  disease  is  the  term  applied  to  certain  varieties  of  acute 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  kidney.  Three  forms  are  usually 
recognized — acute,  chronic  and  the  granular  or  cirrhotic  kidney. 
In  the  more  common  form  of  granuhr  kidney  the  renal  lesion  ii 
only  part  of  a  widespread  affection  involving  the  whole  anerial 
system,  and  is  not  actually  rebted  to  Bright's  disease.  Chrontc 
Bnghl't  diseasg  b  sometimes  the  sequel  to  acute  Bright's  disease, 
but  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  malady  b  chronic  from  the 
beginning.  The  lesions  of  the  kidney  are  probably  produced  by 
imtacion  of  the  kidney-structures  owing  to  the  excretion  of  toxic 
sabstances  either  ingested  or  formed  in  the  body;  ic  b  thought  by 
aome  that  the  mabdy  may  arise  as  a  result  o(  exposure  to  cola. 
The  fmncipal  causes  of  Bnght*s  disease  are  alcoholbm,  gout,  preg- 
naney'and  the  action  of  such  poisons  as  lead ;  it  may  abo  occur  as  a 
sequel  to  acute  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever.  Persons  following 
certain  occupations  are  peculiarly  Ibble  to  Bright's  dbease,  e.f . 
engineers  who  work  in  ^bot  shops  and  pass  out  into  the  c^  air 
scantily  clothed ;  and  painters,  in  whom  the  malady  is  dependent  on 
the  action  of  lead  on  the  kidney.  In  the  case  of  alcohol  and  lead 
the  poison  b  ingested;  to  the  case  of  scarlet  fever,  pneumonia,  and 
perhap*  pregnancy,  the  toxic  agent  causing  the  renal  affection  b 
formed  in  the  body.^  lo  Briaht's  disease  all  the  elements  of  the 
kidney,  the  glomeruli,  the  tubular  epithelium,  and  the  interscitbl 
tissue,  are  anectcd.  When  the  disease  follows  scarlet  fever,  the 
glomerular  structures  are  mostly  affected,  the  capsules  being 
thickened  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  glomerular  tuft  compressed  and 
atrophied.  The  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules  undergoes 
degeneration;  considerable  quantities  of  it  are  shed,  and  form  the 
well-known  casts  in  the  urine.  The  tubules  become  blocked  by  the 
epithelium,  and  distended  with  the  pent-up  urine:  this  is  one  cause 
M  the  increase  in  sixe  that  the  kidneys  undergo  in  certain  forms  of 
Bright's  disease.  The  lesions  in  the  tubules  and  in  the  glomeruli 
are  not  generally  uniform.  The  interstitial  tissue  is  always  affected, 
and  exudation,  proliferation  and  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  occur. 
In  the  granubrand  contracted  kidney  the  lesion  in  the  interstitial 
tissue  reaches  a  high  degree  of  development,  little  renal  secreting 
tissue  being  left.  Such  tubules  as  remain  are  dilated,  and  the 
epithelium  lining  them  b  altered,  the  cells  becoming  hyaline  and 
losing  their  structure.  The  vessels  are  narrowed  owing  to  thickening 
of  the  subendothelbl  byer,  and  the  muscubr  coat  undergoes  hyper* 
trophic  and  fibroid  changes,  so  that  the  vessels  are  abnormally  neid. 
When  the  overgrowth  of  fibrous  tissue  is  considerable,  the  surUce 
of  the  organ  becomes  uneven,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  term 

SraiuJarlcidney  has  been  applied  to  the  condition.  In  acute  Bright's 
liseaie  the  kidney  b  increased  in  size  and  engorged  with  blood,  the 
changes  described  above  being  in  active  progress.  In  the  chronic 
form  the  kidney  may  be  large  or  small,  and  is  usually  white  or 
mottled.  If  Urge,  the  cortex  is  thickened,  pale  and  waxy,  and  the 
pyramids  are  congested;  if  small,  the  fibrous  change  has  advanced 
and  the  cortex  b  diminished.  Bright's  disease,  both  acute  and 
chronic,  b  essentblly  a  disease  of  the  cortical  secreting  portion  of 
the  kidney.  The  true  granular  kidney,  classified  by  some  as  a  third 
variety,  is  usually  part  of  a  general  arterial  degeneration,  the  over* 
growth  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  kidney  and  the  lesions  in  the  arteries 
being  well  marked. 

The  principal  degenerations  affecting  the  kidney  are  the  fatty  and 
the  albuminoid.  Fatty  degeneration  often  reaches  a  high  degree  in 
alcoholics,  where  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  liver  are  also 
present.  Aibuminoid  disease  is  frequently  associated  with  some 
varieties  of  Bright's  disease,  and  is  also  seen  as  a  result  of  chronic 
bone  disease,  or  of  long-continued  suppuration  involving  other  parts 
of  the  body,  or  of  syphilb.  It  b  due  to  irritation  of  the  kidneys 
by  toxic  products. 

Growths  of  the  Kidney.—Tht  principal  growths  are  tubercle. 
adenoma,  sarcoma  and  carcinoma.  !n  addition,  fatty  and  fibrous 
growths,  the  nodules  of  glanders  and  the  gummata  of  syphilis,  may 
be  mentioned.  Tuberculous  disease  is  sometimes  primary;  more 
frequently  it  is  secondary  to  tubercle  in  other  portions  of  the  genito- 
urinary apparatus.    The  geoito-urinary  tract  may  be  infected  by 
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tubercle  ta  two  ways;  asctnding,  in  which  the  primary  lesion  is  in 

the  testicle,  epididymis,  or  urinary  bladder,  the  lesion  travelHnK  up 
by  the  ureter  or  the  lymphatics  to  the  kidney ;  descinding,  where  the 
tubercle  bacillus  reaches  the  kidney  through  the  blood-vessels.  In 
the  latter  case,  miliary  tubercles,  as  scattered  granules,  are  wen. 
especially  in  the  cortex  of  the  kidney;  the  lesion  is  likely  to  be 
bilateral.  In  primary  tuberculosis,  and  in  ascending  tuberculosis, 
the  lesion  is  at  first  unilateral.  Maliinant  disease  of  the  kidney 
takes  the  form  of  sarcoma  or  carcinoma.  Sometimes  it  Is  dependent 
on  the  malignant  growths  starting  in  what  are  spoken  of  as  "  adrenal 
rests  "  in  the  cortex  of  the  kidney.  Sarcoma  is  most  often  seen  in 
the  young;  carcinoma  in  the  middle-aged  and  elderly.  Carcinoma 
may  be  primary  or  secondary,  but  the  kidney  is  not  so  prone  to 
malignant  disease  as  other  organs,  such  as  the  stomach,  bowel  orliver. 

Cystic  Kidneys. — Cysts  may  be  single — sometimes  of  large  siae. 
Scattered  small  cysts  are  met  with  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  and 
in  granular  contracted  kidney,  where  the  dilatation  of  tubules  reaches 
a  ni^h  degree.  Certain  growths,  such  as  adenomata,  are  liable  to 
cystic  degeneration,  and  cysts  are  'also  found  in  malignant  disease. 
Finally,  ttiere  is  a  rare  condition  of  general  cystic  disease  somewhat 
similar  to  the  congenital  affection.  ■  in  this  form  the  kidneys,  greatly 
enlarged,  consist  of  a  congeries  of  cysts  separated  by  the  remains  of 
renal  tissue. 

Parasitic  Affections. — The  more  common  parasites  affecting  the 
kidney,  or  some  other  portion  of  the  urinary  tract,  and  causing 
disease,  are  filaria,  bilharzia  and  the  cysticercus  form  of  the  taenia 
ukinecouus  (hydatids).  The  presence  of  fitaria  in  the  thoracic 
duct  and  other  rymph<hannels  may  determine  the  presence  of  chyle 
in  the  urine,  together  with  the  ova  and  young  forms  of  the  filaria. 
owing  to  the  distension  and  rupture  of  a  lymphatic  vessel  into  some 
portion  of  the  urinary  tract.  This  is  the  common  cause  of  cbyluria 
m  hot  dtnatet,  but  cbyluria  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  United 
Kingdom  without  filaria.  BUkartia,  especially  in  Egypt  and  South 
Africa,  causes  haematuria.  The  cysticercus  form  of  the  taenia 
eckinococcus  leads  to  the  production  of  hydatid  cysts  in  the  kidney; 
this  organ,  however,  is  not  so  often  affected  as  the  liver. 

Stone  in  Ike  Kidney. — Calculi  are  frequently  found  in  the  Iddney, 
consisting  usually  of  uric  acid,  sometimes  of  oxalates,  more  rarely 
of  phosphates.  Calculous  disease  of  the  bladder  {g.v.)  is  generally 
the  seauel  to  the  formation  of  a  stone  in  the  kidney,  which,  pacing 
down,  becomes  coated  by  the  salts  in  the  urine.  Calculi  are  usually 
formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  their  formation  is  dependent 
either  on  the  excessive  amounts  of  uric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  &c..  in  the 
urine,  or  on  an  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  urine,  such  as 
increased  acidity,  or  on  uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime  being  present  in  an 
abnormal  amount.  The  formation  of  abnormal  crystals  is  oftenduc  to 
tho  presence  of  some  colloid,  such  as  blood,  mucus  or  albumen,  in  the 
secretion,  modifying  the  crystalline  form.  Once  a  minute  calculus 
has  been  formed,  its  subsequent  growth  is  highly  probable,  owing 
to  the  deposition  on  it  of  the  urinary  constituent  forming  it.  Calculi 
formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may  be  single  and  may  reach  a 
very  large  size,  forming,  indeed,  an  actual  cast  of  the  interior  of 
the  expanded  kidney.  At  other  times  they  are  multiple  and  of 
varying  size.  They  may  give  rise  to  no  symptoms,  or  on  the  other 
hand  may  cause  distressing  renal  colic,  especially  when  they  arc 
small  ana  loose  and  are  passed  or  are  trying  to  be  passed.  Serious 
complications  may  result  from  the  presence  of  a  stone  in  the  kidney, 
such  as  hydronephrosis,  from  the  urinary  secretion  being  pent  up 
behind  the  obstruction,  or  complete  suppression,  which  is  apparently 
produced  reflexly  through  the  nervous  system.  In  such  cases  the 
surgical  removal  of  the  stone  is  often  followed  by  the  restoration  of 
the  renal  secretion. 

The  symptoms  of  renal  caUnlus  may  be  very  slight,  or  they  may 
be  entirely  absent  if  the  atone  is  moulding  itself  into  the  interior  at 
the  kidney;  but  if  the  stone  is  movable,  heavy  and  rough,  it  may 
cause  great  distress,  especially  during  exercise.  There  will  probably 
be  blood  in  the  urine;  and  there  will  be  pain  in  the  loin  and  thigh 
and  down  into  the  testicle.  The  testicle  also  may  be  drawn  up  by 
its  suspensory  muscle,  and  there  may  be  Irritabihty  of  the  bladder. 
With  stone  in  one  kidney  the  pains  may  be  actually  referred  to  the 
kidney  of  the  other  side.  Generally,  but  not  always,  there  is  tender- 
ness in  the  loin.  If  the  stone  is  composed  of  lime  it  may  throw  a 
shadow  on  the  Rfintgen  plate,  but  other  stones  may  give  no  shadow. 

Jtenat  colic  is  the  acute  pain  felt  when  a  small  stone  is  travelling 
down  the  ureter  to  the  bladder.  The  pain  is  at  times  so  acute  that 
fomentations,  morphia  and  hot  baths  fail  to  case  iCi  and  nothing 
short  of  chloroform  gives  relief. 

For  the  optniim  treaiment  of  renal  calculus  an  incision  is  made  a 
little  below  the  last  rib.  and,  the  muscles  having  been  traversed, 
the  kidney  is  reached  on  the  surface  which  is  not  covered  by  peri- 
toneum. Most  likely  the  stone  is  then  felt,  so  it  is  cut  down  upon 
and  removed.  If  it  is  not  discoverable  on  gently  pinching  the 
kidney  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  kidney  had  better  be 
opened  in  its  convex  border  and  explored  by  the  nnger.  Oftco  it 
has  happened  that  when  a  man  has  presented  most  of  the  symptoms 
of  renal  calculus  and  has  been  operated  on  with  a  negative  result 
as  regards  finding  a  stone,  all  the  symptoms  have  nevertheteai 
disappeared  as  the  direct  result  of  the  blank  operation. 

PyitiUs, — Inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  generally 


[woduced  by  the  extension  of  conorrhoeal  or  other  septic  ■»*■««■■>•- 
tion  upwards  from  the  bladder  and  lower  urinary  tract,  or  by  the 
presence  of  stone  or  of  tubercle  in  the  pelvis  oif  the  kidney.  iSv- 
nephrosis,  or  distension  of  the  kidney  witn  pus,  may  result  as  a  sequd 
to  pyelitis  or  as  a  complication  oT  hydronephrosis;  in  many  cases 
the  inflammation  spreads  to  the  capsule  of  the  kidney,  and  leads 
to  the  formation  of  an  abscess  outside  the  kidney — a  perine^ttic 
abscess.  In  some  cases  a  perinephritic  abscess  results  from  a  septic 
plug  in  a  blood-vcssd  of  the  kidney,  or  it  may  occur  as  the  result 
of  an  injury  to  the  loose  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  kkiney. 
without  lesion  of  the  kidney. 

Hydronephrosis^  or  distension  cX  the  kidney  irith  pent-up  orine. 
results  from  obstruction  of  the  ureter,  although  all  obstructions  dL 
the  ureter  are  not  followed  by  it,  calculous  obstruction,  as  already 
noted,  often  causing  complete  suppression  of  urine.  Obstruction  dL 
the  ureter,  causing  nydronephrosis,  is  likely  to  be  due  to  the  impac- 
tion of  a  stone,  or  to  pressure  on  the  ureter  from  a  tumour  in  the 
pelvis— as,  for  instance,  a  cancer  of  the  uterus — or  to  some  abnor- 
mality of  the  ureter.  Sometimes  a  kink  of  the  ureter  of  a  movable 
kidney  causes  hydronephrosis.  The  hydronephrosis  produced  by 
obstruction  of  the  ureter  may  be  intermittent ;  and  when  a  certain 
degree  of  distension  is  produced,  either  as  a  result  of  the  shifting  of 
the  calculus  or  of  some  other  cause,  the  obstructbn  is  temporarily 
relieved  in  a  great  outflow  of  urine,  and  the  urinary  discharge  is  re- 
established. When  the  hydronephrosis  has  long  existed  the  kidoey 
is  converted  into  a  sac,  the  remains  of  the  renal  tissues  being  spread 
out  as  a  thin  layer. 

Effects  on  tke  Urine. — Diseases  of  the  kidney  produce  alterations 
in  the  composition  cA  the  urine;  either  the  proportion  of  the  normal 
constituents  being  altered,  or  substances  not  normally  present  being 
excreted.  In  most  diseases  the  Quantity  of  urinary  water  is  dimin- 
ished, especially  in  those  in  whicn  the  activity  of  the  circulation  is 
impaired.  There  are  diseases,  however,  more  especially  the  granular 
kidney  and  certain  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  in  which  the 
quantity  of  urinary  water  is  considerably  incrcai«d,  notwtthstandit^ 
the  profound  anatomical  changes  that  nave  occurred  in  the  kidoey. 
There  arc  two  forms  of  suppression  of  the  urine:  one  is  obstrmctae 
suppression,  seen  where  the  ureter  is  blocked  by  stone  or  dther 
morbid  process;  the  other  is  non-ebstructive  suppression,  which  is 
apt  to  occur  in  advanced  diseases  of  the  kidney.  In  other  cases 
complete  suppression  may  occur  as  the  result  of  injuries  to  distant 
parts  of  the  body,  as  after  severe  surgical  operations.  In  some 
diseases  in  which  the  quantity  of  urinary  water  excreted  is  normit. 
or  even  greater  than  normal,  the  efficiency  of  the  renal  acti\'ity  b 
realty  diminished,  inasmuch  as  the  urine  contains  few  solids.  In 
estimating  the  efficiency  of  the  kidneys,  it  is  necessary  to  uke  into 
consideration  the  so-called  "  solid  urine,"  that  is  to  say.  the  quantity 
of  solid  matter  daily  excreted,  as  shown  by  the  specific  gravity  a 
the  urine.  The  nitrogenous  constituents — urea,  unc  acid,  crcatinio. 
&c. — vary  greatly  in  amount  in  different  diseases.  In  most  renal 
diseases  the  quantities  of  these  substances  arc  diminished  because 
of  the  physiological  tm[)atrment  of  the  kidney.  The  chief  abnormal 
constituents  of  the  urine  are  serum-albumen,  serum-globultn,  albth 
moses  (albuminuria),  blood  (haematuria),  blood  pigment  (haemo- 
globinuria).  pus  (pyuria),  chyle  (chyluha)  and  pigments  such  as 
m'eUnuria  and  urobilinuria. 

Effects  on  tke  Body  at  large. — ^These  may  be  divided  into  tlie  persis- 
tent and  the  intermittent  or  transitory.  The  most  important 
persistent  effects  produced  by  disease  of  the  kidney  are,  first. 
nutritional  changes  leading  to  general  ill  health,  wasting  and 
cachexia;  and,  secondly,  certain  cardio- vascular  phenomena,  such 
as  enlargement  (hypenrophy)  of  the  heart,  and  thickening  of  the 
inner,  and  degeneration  of  tne  middle,  coat  of  the  smaller  arteries. 
Amongst  the  mtcrmittent  or  transitory  effects  are  dropsy,  secondary 
inflammations  of  certain  organs  and  serous  cavities,  and  uraemia. 
Some  of  these  effects  are  seen  in  every  form  of  severe  kidney  diseax. 
and  uraemia  may  occur  in  any  advanced  kidney  disease.  Renal 
dropsy  is  chiefly  seen  in  certain  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  and  the 
cardiac  and  arterial  changes  are  commonest  in  cases  of  granular  or 
contracted  kidney,  but  may  be  absent  in  other  diseases  which  destroy 
the  kidney  tissue,  such  as  hydronephrosis.  Uraemia  is  a  toxic 
condition,  and  three  varieties  of  it  are  recognized — the  acute,  the 
chronic  and  the  latent.  Many  of  these  effects  are  dependent  upon 
the  action  of  poisons  retained  in  the  body  owing  to  the  deficient 
action  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  also  probable  that  abnormal  substanoes 
having  a  toxic  action  are  produced  as  a  result  of  a  perverted  meta- 
bolism. Uraemia  is  of  toxic  origin,  and  it  is  probable  that  tbe 
dropsy  of  renal  disease  is  due  to  effects  produced  in  the  capillaries 
by  the  presence  of  abnormal  substances  in  the  blood.  High  anerial 
tension,  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  arterial  degeneration  may  also 
be  of  toxic  origin,  or  they  may  be  produced  by  an  attempt  of  the 
body  to  maintain  an  active  circulation  through  the  greatly  dimin- 
ished amount  of  kidney  tissue  available. 


form  in  the  renal  region.  An  incision  made  into  the  swelling  from 
the  loin  may  enable  the  surgeon  to  see  the  torn  kidney.  An  attempt 
should  be  made  to  save  tbe  ludney  by  suturing  and  drainiac;  ualaa 
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.   ,  jtl  notir,  the  kidney  (hould  not  be 
removnl  without  giving  nature  a  cnance.  CJ.  R.  B. ;  E.  0.*) 

KIDWELLY  (Cydwtli),  a  decayed  nuuket-town  and  municipal 
borough  o{   Carmarthenshire,   Wales,  situated   (as  its   name 
implies)  near  the  junction  of  tm  streams,  the  Gwendractb  Fawr 
and  the  Gwendraeth  Fach,  a  short  distance  from  the  shores  of 
Carmarthen  Bay.     Pop.  (igoz),  2285.  It  has  a  station  on  the 
Great  Western  railway.    The  chief  attraction  of  Kidwelly  is  its 
magniScent  and  well-preserved  castle,  one  of  the  finest  in  South 
Wales,  dating  chiefly  from  the  13th  century  and  admirably 
situated  on  a  knoU  above  the  Gwendraeth  Fach.    The  parish 
church  of  St  Mary,  of  the  14th  century,  possesses  a  lofty  tower 
with  a  spire.    The  quiet  little  town  has  had  a  stirring  history.    It 
was  I  place  of  some  importance  when  William  de  Ixuidres,  a 
companion  of  Fitz  Hamon  and  his  conquering  knights,  fiiat 
erected  a  castle  here.    In  rij;  Kidwelly  was  furiously  attacked 
by  Gwenllian,  wife  of  Griffith  ap  Rhys,  prince  of  South  Wales, 
and  a  battle,  fought  dose  to  the  town  at  a  place  still  known  as 
Maes  Gwenllian,  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  subsequent  exe- 
cution of  the  Welsh  princess.     Liater,  the  extensive  lottiship  of 
Kidwelly  became  the  property  through  maniage  of  Heniy,  earl  of 
Lancaster,  and  to  this  circumstance  is  due  the  exdtnive  juris- 
diction of  the  town.    Kidwelly  received  its  first  charter  of 
incorporation   from    Henry    VI.;   its  present   charter   dating 
from  1618.    The  decline  of  Kidwelly  is  due  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  10  the  consequent 
prosperity  of  the  neighbouring  Uanelly. 

KIBF,    KEr  or  Keu  (a  colkiquial  form  of  the  Arabic  kaif, 
pleasure  or  enjoyment),  the  state  of  drowsy  contentment  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  narcotics.    To  "  do  kef,"  or  to  "  make  kef," 
is  to  pass  the  time  in  such  a  state.    The  word  is  used  in  northern 
Africa,  especially  in  Morocco,  for  the  drug  used  for  the  purpose. 
KIEL,  the  chief  naval  port  of  Germany  on  the  Baltic, «  town 
of  the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein.    Pop.  (1900), 
107,938;  (1905),  163,710,  including  the  incorporated  suburbs. 
It  is  bnutifuUy  situated  at  the  southern  end  on  the  Kicler 
Busen  (bay  or  harbour  of  Kiel),  70  m.  by  rail  N.  from  Hamburg. 
It  consists  of  a  somewhat  cramped  old  town,  lying  between  the 
harbour  and  a  sheet  of  water  called  Kleiner  Kid,  and  a  better 
built  and  more  spacious  new  town,  which  has  been  increased 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  garden  suburbs  of  Brunswick  and 
Dfislefnbraok.    In  the  old  town  stands  the  palace,  built  in  the 
ijlh  centory,  enlarged  in  the  i8th  and  restored  after  a  fire  in 
1838.    It  was  once  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
who  resided  bete  from  1721  to  1773,  and  became  the  loidence 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.    Other  buildings  are  the  cbnich  of 
St  Nicholas  (restored  in  1877-1884),  dating  from  1240,  with  a 
lofty  steeple;  the  old  town-hall  on  the  market  square;  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  three  fine  modem  churches,  thoseof  St  James, 
and  St  Jfirgcn  and  of  St  Anagsr;  and  the  theatre.    Further  to  the 
north  and  facing  the  bay  is  the  university,  founded  in  i66s  by 
Christian  Albert,  duke  of  Schleswig,  and  named  after  him 
"  Christian  Albertina."    The  new  buildings  were  erected  in 
1876,  and  connected  with  them  are  a  library  of  240,000  volumes, 
a  zoological  museum,  a  hospital,  a  botanical  garden  and  a  school 
of  forestry.    The  university,  which  is  celebrated  as  a  medical 
school,  is  attended  by  nearly  looo  students,  and  has  a  teaching 
staff  of  over  100  professors  and  docents.    Among  other  scientific 
and  educational  institutions  are  the  Scbkswig-Holsteln  museum 
of    national  antiquities  in  the  old  tiniversity  buildings,  the 
Thaulow  museum  (rich  in  Schleswig-Bobtein  wood-carving  of 
the  i6th  and  17th  ccntuiies),  the  naval  academy,  the  naval 
school  and  the  school  for  engineeis. 

Tbe  pride  of  Kid  is  its  magnificent  harbour,  which  has  a 
comparativdy  oniform  depth  of  water,  averaging  40  ft.,  and  close 
to  tbe  shores  20ft.  Its  length  is  iim.  and  its  breadth  varies  from 
}  m.  at  tbe  southern  end  to  4)  m.  at  the  mouth.  Its  defences, 
which  include  two  forts  on  the  west  and  four  on  the  east  side, 
all  situated  about  $  m.  from  the  head  of  the  harbour  at  the 
place  (Friedrichsort)  where  its  shores  approach  one  another, 
make  it  a  place  of  great  strategic  stcngth.  The  imperial  docks 
(five  in  all)  and  ship-building  yards  are  on  the  east  side  lacing 


the  town,  between  Gaarden  and  Ellerbeck,  and  comprise  basins 
capable  of  containing  the  largest  war-ships  afloat,  llie  imperial 
yard  employs  7000  hands,  and  another  7000  are  employed  in 
two  large  private  ship-building  works,  the  Germania  (Krupp's) 
and  Howalds'.  The  Kaiser  Wilhdm  Canal,  commonly  called 
the  Kid  Canal,  cormecting  tbe  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea  at 
Brunsbiittel,  has  its  eastern  entrance  at  Wik,  ij  m.  N.  of  Kid 
(see  GEBMAWy:  WaJerwayt).  The  town  and  adjacent  villages, 
«.{.  Wik,  Heikendorf  and  Laboc,  are  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing, 
and  in  June  of  each  year  a  regatta,  attended  by  yachts  from  all 
countries,  is  held.  The  KitUr  Woche  a  one  61  the  principal 
sodal  events  in  Germany,  and  corresponds  to  the  "  Cowes 
week  "  in  England.  Kid  is  conneaed  by  day  and  night  services 
with  Kors6r  in  Denmark  by  express  passenger  boats.  Tbe 
harbour  yields  sprats  which  are  in  great  repute.  The  principal 
industries  are  those  connected  with  the  imperial  navy  and  ship- 
building, but  embrace  also  flour-mills,  oil-works,  iron-foundries, 
printing-works,  saw-mills,  breweries,  brick-works,  soap-making 
and  fish-curing.  There  is  an  important  trade  in  coal,  timber,- 
cereals,  fish,  butter  and  cheese.  n 

The  name  of  Kiel  appears  as  early  as  the  10th  century  in  tbe 
form  Kyi  (probably  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Killt  =  a  safe  place 
for  ships).  Kid  is  mentioned  as  a  city  in  the  next  century;  in 
1242  it  received  tbe  LUbeck  rights  ;  in  the  14th  century  it 
acquired  various  trading  privileges,  having  in  1284  entered  the 
Hanseatic  League.  In  recent  times  Kid  has  been  associated 
with  the  peace  concluded  in  January  i8r4  between  Great 
Britain,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  by  which  Norway  was  ceded  to 
Sweden.  In  1773  Kiel  became  part  of  Denmark,  and  in  1866 
it  passed  with  the  rest  of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Prussia.  Since 
being  made  a  great  naval  arsenal,  Kid  has  rapidly  developed 
in  prosperity  and  population. 


See  Prahl,  Chronika  itr  Slail  Kid  (Kiel,  t856);  Erkhsen,  Tapt- 
irapkie  det  Landkrtiui  Kiel  (Kiel,  1898);  H.  E^ckardt.  Alt-Kid  in 
Wort  und  Bild  (Kiel.  1899):  P.  Haue,  Dot  Kitltr  Sladlbuck,  1164- 


l2Sg  (Kiel.  1875] ;  Das  iutestt  Kitltr  Htntebtuk  jjoo,  ,4^7.  edited 
by  C.  Reuter  (Kid,  1893):  Das  actile  Kitltr  Rmlelnuh  tdSj,  isSi, 
edited  by  W.  Stern  (Kiel.  1904) :  and  the  MiUeUunftn  dtr  CtsdUehafl 


KIEUB;  a  government  in  the  south-west  of  Russian  Poland, 
surrounded  by  the  governments  of  Piotrkow  and  Radom  and  by 
Austrian  Galicia.  Area,  3896  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  an  devatcd 
plateau  800  to  looo  ft.  in  altitude,  intersected  in  the  north-cast 
by  a  range  of  hills  reaching  1350  ft.  and  deeply  trenched  in  the 
south.  It  is  drained  by  the  Vistula  on  its  south-east  border, 
and byits tributaries, the Nidaand  the  Pilica,  which  have  a  very 
rapid  fall  and  give  rise  to  inundations.  Silurian  arid  Devonian 
quartzites,  dolomite,  limestones  and  sandstones  prevail  in  the 
north,  and  contain  rich  iron  ores,  lead  and  copper  ores.  Carbon- 
iferous deposits  containing  rich  coal  seams  occur  chiefly  in  the 
south,  and  extend  into  tbe  government  of  Piotrkow.  Permian 
limestones  and  sandstones  exist  in  the  south.  The  Triassic 
deposits  contain  very  rich  xinc  ores  of  considerable  thickness 
and  leaiL  The  Jurassic  deposits  consist  of  iron-days  and  lime- 
stones, containing  large  caves.  The  Cretaceous  deposits  yield 
gypsum,  chalk  and  sulphur.  White  and  black  marble  are  also 
extracted.  The  soil  is  of  great  variety  and  fertile  in  parts,  but 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Carpathians,  the  climate  is  more 
severe  than  might  be  expected.  Rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
buckwheat  are  grown;  modem  intensive  culture  is  spreading, 
and  land  fetches  high  prices,  the  more  so  as  the  peasants'  allot- 
ments  were  small  at  the  outset  and  are  steadily  decreasing. 
Out  of  a  total  of  2,193,300  acres  suiuble  for  cultivation  53-4  % 
are  actually  cultivated.  Grain  is  exported.  Gardening  b  a 
thriving  industry  in  the  south;  beet  is  grown  for  sugar  ia  the 
south-east.  Industries  are  considerably  developed:  zinc  ores 
are  extracted,  as  well  as  some  iron  and  a  little  sulphur.  Tiles, 
metallic  goods,  leather,  timber  goods  and  flour  are  the  chief 
products  of  the  manufactures.  Pop.  (1897),  ;6s,ai2,  for  the 
most  part  Poles,  with  11%  Jews;  (1906,  estimated),  910,900. 
By  religion  88%  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics.  Kidce  is 
divided  into  seven  districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which,  with 
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populatioiu  in  1897,  are  Kielce  {q.v.),  Jednejow  (Ross.  Andreyev, 
5010),  Miechow  (4156),  01kiisz(349i),Pincz6w  (8o9s),Stopnica 
(4639)  and  Wloszczowa  (23,065]. 

KIELCE,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  capital  of  the  above 
government,  1 52  m.  by  rail  S.of  Waraaw,  situated  ina  picturesque 
hillycountry.  Pop.(i89o), 12, 775;(i897), 23,189.  It  has  a  castle, 
buUt  in  1638  and  for  some  time  inliabited  by  Charles  Xll.; 
it  was  renowned  for  its  portrait  gallery  and  the  library  of 
Zaluski,  which  was  taken  to  St  Petersburg.  The  squares  and 
boulevards  are  lined  with  handsome  modern  buildings.  The 
principal  factories  are  hemp-spinning,  cotton>printing  and  cement 
works.  The  town  was  founded  in  11 73  by  a  bishop  of  Cracow. 
In  the  i6th  centiuy  it  was  famous  for  its  copper  mines,  but  they 
arc  no  longer  worked. 

KIEPERT,  HEUiRICH  (1818-1899),  German  geographer,  was 
born  at  Berlin  on  the  31st  of  July  1818.  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  there,  studying  especially  history,  philology  and 
geography.  In  1840-1846,  in  collaboration  with  Karl  Ritter, 
be  issued  his  first  work.  Atlas  van  Hellas  und  den  heUenischen 
K/)lonieii,  which  brought  him  at  once  into  eminence  in  the 
sphere  of  ancient  historical  cartography.  In  1848  his  Hisiarisch- 
geopapkUcker  Alias  ia  alkn  Well  appeared,  and  in  1854  the 
first  edition  of  the  Alias  aniiquus,  which  has  obtained  very 
wide  recognition,  being  issued  in  English,  French,  Russian, 
Dutch  and  Italian.  In  1894  Kicpert  produced  the  first  part 
of  a  larger  atlas  of  the  ancient  world  under  the  title  Fortnae 
orbis  anligui;  his  valuable  maps  in  Corpus  inscriplionum 
talinarum  must  also  be  mentioned.  In  1877-1878  his  Lehrbuch 
der  alien  Geograpkie  was  published,  and  in  1879  Leiljaden  der 
alien  Ceograpkie,  which  was  translated  into  English  (A  Manual 
0/  AncienI  Ceopapky,  1881)  and  into  French.  Among  Kicpert's 
general  works  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  excellent 
Neuer  Haniallas  liber  alle  Telle  der  Erdt  (185s  et  seq.),  and  he 
also  compiled  a  large  number  of  special  and  educational  maps. 
Asia  Minor  was  an  area  in  which  he  took  particular  interest. 
He  visited  it  four  times  in  1841-1888;  and  his  first  map  (1843- 
1846),  together  with  hi;  Karle  da  osmanUckett  Reickes  in  Asien 
(1S44  and  1869),  formed  the  highest  authority  for  the  geography 
of  the  region.  Kiepcrt  was  professor  of  geography  in  the 
university  of  Berlin  from  1854.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  21st 
of  April  1899.  He  left  unpublished  considerable  material  in 
various  departments  of  his  work,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
this  his  son  Richard  (b.  1846),  who  followed  his  father's  career, 
was  enabled  to  issue  a  map  of  Asia  Minor  in  24  sheets,  on  a  scale 
of  i:  400,000  (1902  et  seq.),  and  to  cany  on  the  issue  of  Format 
orbis  aniigui. 

KIERKEGAARD.  SOREH  AAB7  (1813-1855),  Danish  philo- 
sopher, the  seventh  child  of  a  Jutland  hosier,  was  bom  in  Copen- 
hagen on  the  sth  of  May  1813.  As  a  boy  he  was  delicate, 
precocious  and  morbid  in  temperament.  He  studied  theology 
at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  graduated  in  1840 
with  a  treatise  On  Irony.  For  two  years  he  travelled  in 
Germany,  and  in  1842  settled  finally  in  Copenhagen/  where  he 
died  on  the  nth  of  November  1855.  He  had  lived  in  studious 
retirement,  subject  10  physical  suffering  and  mental  depression. 
His  first  volume.  Papers  0}  a  Slill  Living  Uan  (1838),  a  charac- 
terization of  Hans  Andersen,  was  a  failure,  and  be  was  for  some 
time  unnoticed.  In  1843  he  published  Eulat — EUer  {Eilktr—or) 
(4th  ed.,  1S78),  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  mainly  rests; 
it  is  a  discussion  of  the  ethical  and  aesthetic  ideas  of  life.  In 
his  last  years  he  carried  on  a  feverish  agitation  against  the 
tbeok>gy  and  practice  of  the  state  church,  on  the  ground  that 
religion  is  for  the  individual  soul,  and  is  to  be  separated  abso- 
lutely from  the  state  and  the  world.  In  general  his  philosophy 
was  a  reaction  against  the  speculative  thinkers— SleSens  (f.t>.), 
Nick  Treschow  (i  751-1833)  and  Fredcrik  Christian  Sibbcm 
(1785-1872);  it  was  based  on  the  absolute  dualism  of  Faith  and 
Knowledge.  His  chief  foUower  was  Rasmus  Nielsen  (1809- 1884) 
and  be  was  opposed  by  Georg  Brandcs,  who  wrote  a  brilliant 
account  of  his  life  and  works.  As  a  dialectician  he  has  been 
described  as  little  inferior  to  Plato,  and  his  influence  on  the 
Itenturc  of  Denmark  is  considerable  both  io  style  and  is  matter. 


To  him  Ibsen  owed  bis  character  Brand  In  the  drama  of  thit 
name. 

•or  min 

r  -  -  .    Geoiv 

Brandcs,    SprenKitrketaard  (Co^nhagen,    1877);  _A._  Binhal£ 

Persdnltchkeit  in  ihrer  Verwirklichunt  der  Ideale  (Ctltcrsloh.  1B86); 


See  his  posthumous  autobiographical  sketch.  Syns  bnktetfi 
Forfatteroirksomked  ("  Standpoint  of  my  Literary  work  "): 
Brandcs,  SOren  Kierkegaard  (Cooenhagen,  1877};  ^  ^^ 
Nolen  III  K:s  Lebensifichithu  (Halle,  1876),  Die  Bedntung  ia 
astheliscken  Schriflen  S.  Kitrkegaarde  (Hade.  1879)  and  S.  K.'s 
Persdnltchkeit  in  ihrer  Ventrirklkhung  der  Ideate  (Ctltcrsloh.  1B86); 
F.  Petersen,  5.  K.'s  Ckriitendomsjorkyndelae  (Christiania.  1877). 
For  Kierkegaard's  relation  to  recent  Danish  thought,  aee  HdffdiDg's 
Arclmfur  Cesckickte  der  Pkiiosophit  (1888),  voL  u. 

KIEV;  KiEFF,  or  Kiyejf,  a  government  of  soutb-wcstera 
Russia,  conterminous  with  those  of  Minsk,  Poluva,  Chernigov, 
Podolia,  Kherson  and  Volhynia;  area  19,686  sq.  m.  It 
represents  »  deeply  trenched  plateau,  600  to  800  ft.  in  altitude, 
reaching  950  to  1050  ft.  in  the  west,  assuming  a  steep  character 
in  the  middle,  and  sloping  gently  northwards  to  the  marshy 
regions  of  the  Pripet,  while  on  the  east  it  falls  abruptly  to  the 
valley  of  the  Dnieper,  which  Ues  only  250  to  300  ft.  above  the 
sea.  General  A.  Tillo  has  shown  that  neither  geologically  nor 
tectonically  can  "  spurs  of  the  Carpathians "  penetrate  into 
Kiev.  Many  useful  minerals  are  extracted,  such  as  granites, 
gabbro,  labradorites  of  a  rare  beauty,  syenites  and  gnebs, 
marble,  grinding  stones,  pottery  clay,  phosphorites,  iron  or 
and  mineral  colours.  Towards  the  southern  and  central  parts 
the  surface  is  covered  by  deep  rich  "  black  earth.**  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  government  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper, 
that  river  forming  part  of  its  eastern  boundary.  In  the  south- 
west are  a  few  small  tributaries  of  the  Bug.  Besides  the  Dnieper 
the  only  navigable  stream  is  its  confluent  the  Pripet.  The 
climate  is  more  moderate  than  in  middle  Russia,  the  average 
temperatures  at  the  city  of  Kiev  being — year,  44-5";  January, 
si°;  July,  68°;  yearly  rainfall,  21  incfaes.  The  knriands  ot 
the  north  are  covered  with  woods;  they  have  the  flora  of 
the  Polycsic,  or  marshy  woodlands  of  Minsk,  and  are  peopled 
with  animals  belonging  to  higher  latitudes.'  The  populatioa, 
which  was  2,017,262  in  1863,  reached  3,575,457  in  r897,  of  whom 
1,791,503  were  women,  and  147,878  lived  in  towns;  and  ■> 
1904  it  reached  4,042,526,  of  whom  3,030,744  were  women. 
The  estimated  population  in  1906  was  4,2o6,roo.  In  1897  there 
were  2,738,977  Orthodox  Greeks,  14,888  Nonconformists,  91,821 
Roman  Catholics,  423,875  Jews,  and  6820  Protestants. 

No  less  than  4t  %  of  the  land  is  in  large  holdings,  and  45% 
belongs  to  the  peasants.  Out  of  an  area  of  t2,6oo,ooo  acres, 
it,ioo,coo  acres  are  available  for  cultivation,  4,758,000  acres 
are  under  crops,  650,000  acres  under  meadows,  and  1,880,000 
acres  under  woods.  About  290,000  acres  are  under  beetroot, 
for  sugar.  The  crops  principally  grown  arc  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
millet,  barley  and  buckwheat,  with,  in  smaller  quantities, 
hemp,  flax,  vegetables,  fruit  and  tobacco.  Camels  have  been 
used  for  agricultural  work.  Bee-keeping  and  gardening  are 
general.  The  chief  factories  are  sugar  works  and  distilleries. 
The  former  produce  850,000  to  1,150,000  tons  of  sugar  and 
over  50,000  tons  of  molasses  annually.  The  factories  indude 
machinery  works  and  iron  foundries,  tanneries,  steam  flonr- 
roills,  petroleum  refineries  and  tobacco  factories.  Two  main 
railways,  starting  from  Kiev  and  Cherkasy  respectively,  eras 
the  government  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  two  lilies  travene  its 
southern  part  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  parallel  to  the  Dnieper. 
Steamers  ply  on  the  Dnieper  and  some  of  its  tributaries.  Wbeii. 
rye,  oats,  barley  and  flour  are  exported.  There  are  two  great 
fairs,  at  Kiev  and  Berdichev  respectively,  and  many  of  minor 
importance.  Trade  is  very  brisk,  the  river  traffic  aloiie  being 
valued  at  over  one  million  sterling  annually.  The  government  is 
divided  into  twelve  districts.  The  chief  town  is  Kiev  (f  .*.)and  the 
district  towns,  with  theirpopulations in  1897, Berdichev  (53,7:8), 
Cherkasy  (39,619),  Chigirin  (9870),  Kanev  (8892),  Lipovets 
(6068),  Radomysl  (11,154),  Skvira  (16,265),  Taiashcha  (1 1,452). 
TJmati  (28,628),  Vasilkov  (17,824)  and  Zvenigorodka  (16,972). 

The  plains  on  the  Dnieper  have  been  inhabited  sinceprobabty 
the  Palaeolithic  period,  and  the  burial-grounds  used  since  the 

•  SchmaWhausen's  Flora  of  Soiilk-Wea  Russia  (Kiev,  1W6) 
contains  a  good  description  of  the  flora  of  the  proviace. 
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Stone  Age.  The  burial  mounds  (Jnrgtiu)  of  both  the  Scythians 
and  the  Slavs,  traces  of  old  forts  (xeradululu),  stone  statues,  and 
more  recent  caves  offer  abundant  material  for  anthropological 
and  ethnographical  study. 

KIEV,  a  city  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  above  government,  on 
the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  in  50°  27'  12'  N.  and 
30^  30'  18'  £.,638  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Moscow  and  406  m.  by  rail 
N.N.E.  of  Odessa.  The  site  of  the  greater  part  of. the  town 
consists  of  hills  or  bluffs  separated  by  ravines  and  hollows,  the 
elevation  of  the  central  portions  being  about  300  ft.  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  Dnieper.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
the  country  spreads  out  low  and  level  like  a  sea.  Having 
received  all  its  important  tributatiesi  the  Dnieper  is  here  a  bioad 
(400  to  s8o  yds.)  and  navigable  stream;  but  as  it  approaches  the 
town  it  divides  into  two  arms  and  forms  a  low  grassy  island 
of  considerable  extent  called  Tukhanov.  During  the  spring 
floods  there  is  a  rise  of  16  or  even  30  ft.,  and  not  only  the  island 
but  the  country  along  the  left  bank  and  the  lower  grounds  on  the 
light  bank  are  laid  under  water.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  sandy 
and  shifting,  and  it  is  only  by  costly  engineering  works  that  the 
main  stream  has  been  kept  from  returning  to  the  more  eastern 
channel,  along  which  it  formerly  flawed.  Opposite  the  southern 
part  of  the  town,  where  the  currents  have  again  united,  the 
river  is  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge,  which  at  the  time  of  its 
erection  (1S48-1853)  was  the  largest  enterprise  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length  and  52}  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  the  four  principal  spans  are  each  440  ft.  The  bridge  was 
designed  by  Vignoles,  and  cost  about  £400,000.  Steamers  ply 
in  summer  to  Kremenchug,  Ekaterinoslav,  Mogilev,  Pinsk  and 
Chernigov.  Altogether  Kiev  is  one  of  the  most  beauUiul  cities 
in  Russia,  and  the  vicinity  too  is  picturesque. 

Until  1837  the  town  proper  consisted  of  the  Old  Town, 
Fechersk  and  Fod(di;  but  in  that  year  three  districts  men 
sdded,  and  in  1870  the  limits  were  extended  to  include  Kure- 
nevka,  Lukyanovlia,  Shulyavka  and  Eolomenka.  The  admini- 
strative area  of  the  town  is  13,500  acres. 

The  Old  Town,  or  Old  Kiev  quarter  (Starokievskaxa  Chast), 
occupies  the  highest  of  the  range  of  hills.  Here  the  houses  an 
most  closely  built,  and  stone  structures  most  abundant.  In 
some  of  the  principal  streets  are  buildings  of  three  to  five 
storeys,  a  comparatively  rare  ttung  in  Russia,  indeed  in  the 
oiain  street  (Kreshchatik)  fine  structures  have  been  erected 
since  1896.  In  the  nth  century  the  area  was  enclosed  by 
earthen  ramparts,  .wit^t  bastions  and  gateways;  but  of  these 
the  only  surviving  remnant  is  the  Golden  Gate.  In  the  centre 
of  the  Old  Town  stands  the  cathedral  of  St  Sophia,  the  oldest 
cathedral  in  the  Russian  empire.  Its  external  walls  are  of  a 
pale  green  and  white  colour,  and  it  has  ten  cupolas,  four  spangled 
with  stars  and  six  surmounted  each  with  a  cross.  The  golden 
cupola  of  the  four-storeyed  campanile  is  visible  for  many  miles 
across  the  steppes.  The  statement  frequently  made  that  the 
church  was  a  copy  of  St  Sophia's  in  Constantinople  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  mistake.  The  building  measures  in  length  177  ft., 
while  its  breadth  is  118  ft.  But  though  the  plan  shows  no 
imitation  of  the  great  Byzantine  church,  the  decorations  of  the 
interior  (mosaics,  frescoes,  Sec.)  do  indicate  direct  Byzantine 
influence.  During  the  occupation  of  the  church  by  the  Uniats 
or  United  Greek  Church  in  the  17th  century  these  were  covered 
with  whitewash,  and  were  only  discovered  in  1843,  after  which 
the  cathedral  was  internally  restored,  but  the  chapel  of  the 
Three  Pontiffs  has  been  left  untouched  to  show  how  carefully 
the  old  style  has  been  preserved  or  copied.  Among  the  mosaics 
is  a  colosnl  representation  of  the  Virgin,  i  J  ft.  m  height,  which, 
like  the  so-called  "  indestructibfc  wall  "  in  which  it  is  inlaid, 
datesfrom  the  time  (1019-1054)  of  Prince  Varoslav.  This  prince 
founded  the  church  in  1037  in  gratitude  for  bis  victory  over  the 
Petchenegs,  a  Turkish  race  then  settled  in  the  Dnieper  valley. 
His  sarcophagus,  curiously  sculptured  with  palms,  fishes,  &c., 
is  preserved.  The  church  of  St  Andrew  the  Apostle  occupies 
the  spot  where,' according  to  Russian  tradition,  that  apostle 
stood  when  as  yet  Kiev  was  not,  and  declared  that  the  hill 
would  become  the  site  of  a  great  city.    The  present  buiMing, 


in  florid  rococo  style,  dates  from  i744-r767.  The  chutch  of  the 
Tithes,  rebuilt  in  i828-rS42,  was  founded  in  the  dose  of  the  loth 
century  by  Prince  Vladimir  in  honour  of  two  martyrs  whom 
lie  had  put  to  death;  and  the  monastery  of  St  Michael  (or  of 
the  Golden  Heads — so  called  from  the  fifteen  gilded  cupolas 
of  the  original  church)  claims  to  have  been  built  in  1108  by 
Svyatopolk  II.,  and  was  restored  in  1655  by  the  Cossack  chieftain 
Bogdan  ChmieLuicki.  On  a  plateau  above  the  river,  the  favour- 
ite promenade  of  the  citizens,  stands  the  Vladimir  monument 
(1853)  in  bronze.  In  this  quarter,  some  distance  back  from  the 
river,  is  the  new  and  richly  decorated  Vladimir  cathedral  (1862- 
1896),  in  the  Byzantine  style,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  its  paintings. 

Until  1820  Uie  south-eastern  district  of  Pechersk  was  the 
industrial  and  commercial  quarter;  but  it  has  been  greatly 
altered  in  carrying  out  fortifications  commenced  in  that  year 
by  Tsar  Nicholas  I.  Most  of  the  houses  are  small  and  old- 
fashioned.  The  monastery — the  Kievo-Pecherskaya — is  the 
chief  establishment  of  its  kind  in  Russia;  it  is  visited  every 
year  by  about  250,000  pilgrims.  Of  its  ten  or  twelve  conventual 
churches  the  chief  is  that  of  the  Assumption.  There  ate  four 
distinct  quarters  in  the  monastery,  each  under  a  superior; 
subject  to  the  archimandrite:  the-Laura  proper  or  New  Monas- 
tery, that  of  the  Infirmary,  and  those  of  the  Nearer  and  the 
Further  Caves.  These  caves  or  catacombs  are  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  place;  the  name  Pechersk,  indeed,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Russian  peskckera,  "  a  cave."  The  first  series 
of  caves,  dedicated  to  St  Anthony,  contains  eighty  saints' 
tombs;  tlie  second,  dedicated  to  St  Theodosius,  a  saint  greatly 
venerated  in  Russia,  about  forty-five.  The  bodies  were  formerly 
exposed  to  view;  but  the  pilgrims  who  now  pass  through  the 
galleries  see  nothing  but  the  draperies  and  the  inscriptions. 
Among  the  more  notable  names  are  those  of  Nestor  the  chroni- 
cler, and  Uiya  of  Murom,  the  Old  Cossack  of  the  Russian  epics. 
The  foundation  of  the  monastery  is  ascribed  to  two  saints  of 
the  nth  century — Anthony  and  Hilarion,  the  latter  metropolitan 
of  Kiev.  By  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  it  had  become 
wealthy  and  beautifuL  Completely  ruined  by  the  Mongol 
prince  Batu  in  1240,  it  remained  deserted  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  Prince  Simeon  Oblkovich  was  the  first  to  begin  the 
restoration.  A  conflagration  laid  the  buildings  waste  in  1716, 
and  their  present  aspect  is  largely  due  to  Peter  the  Great.  The 
cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  with  seven  gilded  cupolas,  was 
dedicated  in  roSg,  destroyed  by  the  Mongols  in  1240,  and 
restored  in  X729;  the  wall-paintings  of  the  interior  are  by 
V,  Vereshchagin.  The  monastery  contains  a  school  of  picture- 
makers  of  ancient  origin,  whose  productions  are  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  empire,  and  a  priming  press,  from 
which  have  issued  liturgical  and  religious  works,  the  oldest 
known  examples  bearing  the  date  1616.  It  possesses  a  wonder- 
working ikon  or  image  of  the  "  Death  of  the  Virgin,"  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Constantinople  in  1073,  and  the  second 
highest  bcU-tower  in  Russia. 

The  Fodol  quarter  lies  on  the  low  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
blufb.  It  is  the  industrial  and  trading  quarter  of  the  city, 
and  the  seat  of  the  great  fair  of  the  "  Contracts,"  the  transference 
of  which  from  Dubno  in  1797  largely  stimulated  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Kiev.  The  present  regular  arrangement  of  its 
streets  arose  after  the  great  fire  of  181 1.  Lipki  district  (from 
the  Ifpki  or  lime  trees,  destroyed  in  1833)  is  of  recent  origin, 
and  is  mainly  inhabited  by  the  well-to-do  classes.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  palate  quarter,  from  the  royal  palace  erected 
between  1868  and  1870,  on  the  site  of  the  oMer  structure  dating 
from  the  time  of  Tsaritsa  Elizabeth.  Gardens  and  parks 
abound;  the  palace  garden  is  exceptionally  fine,  and  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  are  the  public  gardens  with  the  place  of  amuse- 
ment known  as  the  Chateau  des  Fleuts. 

In  the  New  Buildings,  or  the  Lybed  quarter,  are  the  university 
and  the  botanical  gardens.  The  Ploskaya  Chast  (Flat  quarter) 
or  Obolon  contains  the  lunatic  asylum;  the  Lukyanovka  Chast, 
the  penitentiary  and  the  camp  and  barracks;  and  the  Bulvar- 
naya  Chast,  the  miliuty  gymnasium  of  St  Vladimir  and  tb« 
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railway  sution.  The  educatioau  tnd  scientific  institutions  of 
Kiev  nek  next  to  those  of  the  two  capitals.  Its  university, 
removed  from  Vilna  to  Kiev  in  i8j4,  has  about  2500  students, 
and  is  well  provided  with  observatories,  laboratories,  libraries 
and  museums;  five  scientific  societies  and  two  societies  for 
aid  to  poor  students  ire  attached  to  it.  There  are,  besides,  a 
theological  academy,  founded  in  161 5;  a  society  of  church 
archaeology,  which  possesses  a  museum  builc  in  1900,  very  rich 
in  old  ikons,  crosses,  &c.,  both  Russian  and  Oriental;  an 
imperial  academy  of  music;  university  courses  fbr  ladies;  a 
polytechnic,  with  1300  students — the  building  was  completed 
in  1900  and  stands  on  the  other  side  of  Old  Kiev,  away  from 
the  river.  Of  the  learned  societies  the  more  important  are  the 
medical  (1840),  the  naturalists'  (1869),  the  juridical  (1876),  the 
historical  of  Nestor  the  Chronicler  (1873),  the  horticultural 
(187s),  and  the  dramatic  (1879),  the  archaeological  commission 
(1843),  and  the  society  of  church  archaeology. 

Kiev  is  the  principal  centre  for  the  sugar  industry  of  Russia, 
as  well  as  for  the  general  trade  of  the  region.  Its  Slryetenskaya 
fair  is  important.  More  than  twenty  caves  were  discovered  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  (Kirilov  Street),  and  one  of  them,  excavated 
in  1876,  proved  to  have  belonged  to  neolithic  troglodytes. 
Numerous  graves,  both  from  the  pagan  and  the  Christian 
periods,  the  latter  containing  more  than  2000  skeletons,  with 
a  great  number  of  small  articles,  were  discovered  in  the  same 
year  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Many  colonial  Roman  coins 
of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries,  and  silver  dirhans,  stamped  at 
Samarkand,  Baikh,  Merv,  &c.,  were  also  found  in  t869. 
.  In  1862  the  population  of  Kiev  was  returned  as  70,341; 
In  1874  the  total  was  given  as  127, 25T;  and  in  1902  as  319,000. 
This  includes  20,000  Poles  and  12,000  Jews.  Kiev  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  IX.  Army  Corps,  and  of  a  metropolitan  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church. 

The  hi.story  of  Kiev  cannot  be  satisfactorily  separated  from  that 
of  Russia.  According  to  Nestor's  legend  it  was  founded  in  864  by 
three  brothers,  Kiy,  Shchek  and  Khonv,  and  after  their  deaths  the 
principality  was  seized  by  two  Varangians  (Scandinavians),  Askold 
and  Dir,  followers  of  Rurik,  also  in  864.  Rurik'a  successor  Oleg 
conquered  Kiev  in  883  and  made  it  the  chief  town  of  his  principality. 
U  was  in  the  waters  of  the  Dnieper  opposite  the  town  that  Prince 
Vladimir,  the  first  saint  of  the  Russian  church,  caused  his  people 
to  be  baptized  {988),  and  Kiev  became  the  scat  of  the  first  Christian 
church,  of  the  first  Christian  school,  and  of  the  first  library  in 
Russia.  For  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  il^was  an  indepen- 
dent Russian  city;  for  eighty  years  (1240-1320)  it  was  subject  to  the 


Mongols;  for  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  years  (1320-1569)  it  be- 
longed to  the  Lithuanian  principality;  and  for  eighty-five  years  tc 
Poland  (1569-1654).     It  w.is  finally  united  to  the  Russian  empire 


in  1686.  The  city  was  dc\attated  by  the  khan  of  the  Crimea  in 
1483.  The  Magdeburg  rigllts,  which  the  city  enjoyed  from  1516, 
were  abolished  in  183.5.  and  the  ordinary  form  of  town  government 
introduced;  and  in  1840  it  was  made  subject  to  the  common  civil 
law  of  the  empire. 

The  Russian  literature  concerning  Kiev  is  voluminous.  Its 
bibliography  will  be  found  in  the  RussiaH  Ctcgnphuai  Dictionary 
of  P.  Scmcnov,  and  in  the  Russian  Encyclopataie  Dictionary,  pub- 
lished by  Brockhans  and  Efron  (vol.  xv.,  1895).  Among  recent 
publications  are:  Rambaud's  La  Russie  itnqne  (Paris,  1876); 
Avenarius,  Kniia  0  Kimkikk  Bogatuiryakk  (St  Petersburg.  1876), 
dealing  with  the  early  Kiev  heroes;  Zakrxvski,  OpisanieKitva  (1868) ; 
the  materials  issued  by  the  commission  for  the  investigation  of  the 
ancient  records  of  the  city:  Taranovskiy,  Corod  Kin  (Kiev,  1881); 
[>e  Baye,  Kia,  la  mire  ies  viUts  russet  (Paris,  1896);  Goetz,  Das 
Kitwtr  HildenJdosUr  aU  KuUurterUntm  des  Vormaniolischen  RusS' 
lands  (Paiaau,  1904).  See  also  Count  Bobrinsky,  Kurgans  oj  Smiela 
(1897);  and  N.  Byelyasbevsky,  The  Hints  oJ  Kia. 

(P.  A.K.;  J.T.  Be.) 

KILBARCHAH,  a  burgh  of  barony  of  Renfrewshire,  Scotland, 
I  m.  from  Milliken  Park  station  on  the  Glasgow  &  South- 
western railway,  13  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Glasgow.  Pop.  (1901), 
2886.  The  public  buildings  include  a  hall,  library  and  masonic 
lodge  (dating  from  1784).  There  is  also  a  park.  In  a  niche  in 
the  town  steeple  (erected  in  1755)  is  the  statue  of  the  famous 
piper,  who  di«l  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  and  is 
commemorated  in  the  elegy  on  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Habbie 
Simson,  Piper  of  Kilbarcban  "  by  Robert  SempiU  of  Beltrees 
(1S9S--1665).  The  chief  industries  arc  manufactures  of  linen 
(ioiroduced  in  1739  and  dating  the  rise  of  the  prosperity  of  the 


town),  cotton,  silks  and  "  Paisley  "  shawli,  and  calico-printing, 
besides  quarries,  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Two  miles  south-west  is  a  great  rock  of  gfeenstone  called  Clocho- 
derrick,  12  ft.  in  height,  22  ft.  in  length,  and  17  ft.  in  breadth. 
About  2  m.  north-west  on  Gryfc  Water,  lies  Bridge  of  Weir  (pop 
2243),  the  industries  of  which  comprise  tanning,  currying, 
calico-printing,  thread-making  and  wood-turning.  It  has  a 
station  on  the  Glasgow  gi  South-Westem  railway.  In^mediately 
to  the  south-west  of  Bridge  of  Weir  are  the  ruins  of  Ranturiy 
Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Knoxes.  Sir  John  de.  Knocks 
C/I.  1422)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  great-grandfather  of 
John  Knox;  and  Andrew  Knox  (■S59~r<i33)>  O'"  <'  tl>*  inost 
distinguished  members  of  the  family,  was  successively  bishop 
of  the  Isles,  abbot  of  Icolmkill  (lona),  and  bishop  of  Raphoe. 
About  4  m.  N.W.  of  Bridge  of  Weir  lies  the  holiday  resort  ol 
Kilmalcolm  (pronounced  Kilmacome;  pop.  >2»),  with  a 
station  on  the  Glasgow  &  South-Western  railway.  It  has 
a  golf-course,  public  park  and  hydropathic  establishment. 
Several  charitable  institutions  have  been  built  in  ami  near  the 
town,  amongst  them  the  well-known  Quarrier's  Orphan  Homes 
of  Scotland. 

KILBIRMIB,  a  town  in  north  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  on  the 
Garnock,  20}  m.  S.W.  of  Glasgow,  with  stations  on  the  Glasgow 
&  South-Westem  and  the  Caledonian  railways.  Pop.  (1901), 
4571.  The  industries  include  flax-spinning,  rope  works, 
engineering  works,  and  manufactures  of  linen  thread,  wincey, 
flannels  and  fishing-nets,  and  there  are  iron  and  steel  works  and 
coal  mines  in  the  vicinity.  The  parish  church  is  of  historical 
interest,  most  of  the  building  dating  from  the  Reformatio!. 
In  the  churchyard  are  the  recumbent  effigies  of  Captain  Thomas 
Crawford  of  Jordanhill(d.  1603),  who  in  1575  effected  the  surprise 
of  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  his  lady.  Near  Kilbimie  PUcx,  • 
modem  mansion,  are  the  ruins  of  Kilbimie  Castle,  an  andest 
seat  of  the  earls  of  Crawford,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1757.  About 
I  m.  E.  is  Kilbimie  Loch,  1 }  m.  long.  - 

KILBRIDE,  WEST,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
near  the  giouth  61  Kilbride  Burn,  4  m.  N.N.W.  of  Ardrassan 
and  3s)  m.  S.W.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  &  South-Westem 
railway.  Pop.  (1901),  2315.  It  has  been  growing  in  repute 
as  a  health  resort;  the  only  considerable  industry  is  weaving. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  mins  of  Law  Castle,  Crosbie 
Castle  and  Portincross  Castle,  the  last,  dating  from  the  i3tk 
century,  said  to  be  a  seat  of  the  Stuart  kings.  Farland  Head, 
with  clifis  300  ft.  high,  lies  2  m.  W.  by  N.  ;  and  the  inland  country 
is  hilly,  one  point,  Kaim  Kill,  being  1270  ft.  above  sea-le%-cL 

KILDABE,  a  cotmty  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  Leiostcr, 
l)Oiiodcd  W.  by  (Jueen's  Cotmty  and  King's  County,  N.  by  Meatk, 
E.  by  Dublin  and  Wickk>w,  arid  S.  by  Cailow.  The  atca  is 
418,496  acres  or  about  654  sq.  m.  The  greater  part  of  Kildarc 
belongs  to  the  great  central  plain  of  Ireland.  In  the  east  of  the 
county  this  plain  is  bounded  by  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains 
of  Dublin  and  Wicklow;  in  the  centre  it  is  iotemipted  by  aa 
elevated  plateau  terminated  on  the  south  by  the  hills  of  Dua- 
murry,  and  on  the  north  by  the  UiU  of  Allen  (300  ft.)  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  principal  rivers  arc  the 
Boyne,  which  with  its  tributary  the  Blackwater  rises  in  the  north 
part  of  the  county,  but  soon  passes  into  Meath,  the  Barrow, 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  Kildare  with  (Jucen's  County,  and 
receives  the  Creese  and  the  Lane  shortly  after  enterioc  Kildate, 
the  Lesser  Barrow,  which  flows  southward  from  the  Bog  of  Alio 
to  near  Ralhangan;  and  the  Lifiey,  which  enters  the  county  near 
Ballymore  Eustace,  and  flowing  north-west  and  then  north-east 
quitsit  at  Leixlip,  having  received  the  Morrel  between  Cdbridge 
and  Clane,  and  the  Ryewater  at  Leixifp.  Trout  are  taken  ia 
the  upper  waters,  and  there  are  salmon  reaches  neai  Ldxlip. 


& 


Getiety. — The  grater  part  of  the  county  is  formed  of  typica! 
cy  Carbonifcroui  limeitone,  well  seen  in  the  flat  land  about 
:iane.  The  natural  steps  at  the  Salmon  Falb  at  Leixlip  art  forraed 
from  simitar  strata.  Along  the  souih-cast  the  broken  gruund  of 
Silurian  shales  forms  the  higher  country,  rising  towards  the  LeinMrr 
chain.  The  granite  core  oithe  latter,  with  its  margin  of  mica-scht!* 
produced  by  the  metamorphism  of  the  Silurian  beds,  appear?  i> 
the  MKith  round  Castledermot.     A  parallel  ridge  of  Silunan  rocki> 
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Indtidiiw  an  intemtfnff  Krin  of  batic  layu,  rises  from  the  pUin 
north  ofKildare  town  (Hill  of  Allen  and  Chair  of  Kildare),  with  some 
Old  Red  Sandaone  on  its  flanks.  The  limestone  in  this  ridge  is 
rich  in  fossils  of  liaU  age,  and  has  been  compared  with  that  at  Port- 
rane  in  county  Dublin.  The  low  ground  is  divcraifiol  by  eskers 
and  masses  01  glacial  gravel,  notaoly  at  the  di^  sandy  plateau 
of  the  Curragh;  out  in  part  it  retains  sufficient  moisture  to  give  rise 
to  extensive  DQ^  The  LifTcy,  which  comes  down  as  a  mountain- 
stream  in  the  Silurian  area,  forming  a  picturesque  fall  in  ttie  gorge 
of  PoUaphuca,  wanders  through  the  limestone  region  between  low 
banks  as  a  true  river  of  the  plain. 

ClimaU  and  Industries. — Owing  to  a  considerable  decree  to  the 
lar^  extent  of  bog.  the  climate  of  the  northern  districts  is  very 
moist,  and  fogs  are  frequent,  but  the  eastern  portion  is  drier,  and  the 
climate  of  the  Liffey  valley  is  very  miW  and  healthy.  The  soil, 
whether  resting  on  tne_  limestone  or  on  the  clay  slate,  is  principally 
a  rich  deep  loam  inclining  occasionally  to  clay,  easily  cultivated 
and  very  fertile  if  properly  drained.  About  40.000  acres  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  are  included  in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  which 
is,  however,  intersected  in  many  places  by  elev<itcd  tracts  of  firm 

S round.  To  the  east  of  the  town  of  Kildare  is  the  Curragh,  an  un- 
ulating  down  upwards  of  4800  acres  in  extent.  The  most  fertile 
and  highly  cultivated  districts  of  Kildare  are  the  valleys  of  the  LifTcy 
and  a  tract  in  the  south  watered  by  the  Greesc.  The  demesne  lands 
along  the  valley  of  the  Liffey  are  finely  wooded.  More  attention  is  paid 
to  drainage  and  the  use  of  manures  on  the  larger  farms  than  is  done 
in  many  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  pastures  which  arc  not  subjected 
to  the  plough  are  generally  very  rich  and  fattening.  The  propor- 
tion of  tillage  to  pasture  is  roughly  as  I  to  2).  Wneat  is  a  scanty 
crop,  but  oats,  barley,  turnips  and  potatoes  are  all  considerably 
cultivated.  Cattle  and  sheep  arv  grazed  extensively,  and  the  num- 
bers are  well  sustained.  Of  the  former,  crosses  with  the  shorthorn 
or  the  Durham  are  the  commonest  breed.  L.eicesters  are  the  prin- 
cipal breed  of  sheep.     Poultry  farming  is  a  growing  industry. 

Though  possessing  a  good  supply  of  water-power  the  county  is 
almost  destitute  of  manufactures;  there  are  a  few  small  cotton, 
woollen  and  paper  mills,  as  well  as  breweries  and  distilleries,  and 
several  com  milts  L.arge  quantities  of  turf  arc  exported  to  Dublin 
by  canaL  The  main  line  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  follows  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  county,  with  a  branch  to  Carbury  and 
Edenderry;  and  that  of  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  crosses 
the  county  by  way  of  Newbridge  and  Kildare,  with  southward 
branches  to  Naas  (and  TuUow,  county  Carlow)  and  to  Athy  and 
the  south.  The  northern  border  is  traversed  by  the  Royal  Canal, 
which  connects  Dublin  with  the  Shannon  at  Cloondara.  Farther 
south  the  Grand  Canal,  which  connects  Dublin  with  the  Shannon 
at  Shannon  Harbour,  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Liffey  until  at 
Sallins  it  enters  the  Bog  of  Allen,  passing  into  King's  County  near 
the  source  of  the  Boyne.  Several  branch  canals  afford  communica- 
tion  with  the  southern  districts. 

PopalatUn  and  Adminislralion. — The  decreasing  population 

(70,306  in  1891;  63,566  in  1901)  shows  an  unusual  excess  of 

males  over  females,  in  spite  of  an  excess  of  male  emigrants. 

About  86%  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics.    The 

county  comprises  14  baronies  and  contains  110  civil  parishes. 

Assizes  are  held  at  Naas,  and  quarter  sessions  at  Athy,  Kildare, 

Maynooth  and  Naas.    The  military  stations  at  Newbridge  and 

the  Curragh  constitute  the  Curragh  military  district,  and  the 

barracks  at  Athy  and  Naas  are  included  in  the  Dublin  military 

district.     The  principal  towns  arc  Athy  (pop.  3599),  Naas  (3836) 

and  Newbridge  (3903);  with  Maynooth  (which  is  the  seat  of  a 

Roman  Catholic  college),  Celbridgc,  Kildare  (the  county  town), 

Monasterevan,  Kilcullen  and  Leixlip.    Ballitore,  one  of  the  larger 

villages,  is  a  Quaker  settlement,  and  at  a  school  here  Edmund 

Burke  was  educated.     Kildare  returned  ten  members  to  the  Irish 

parliament,  of  whom  eight  represented  boroughs,  it  sends  only 

two  (for  the  north  and  south  divisions  of  the  county)  la  the 

parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.    The  county  is  in  the 

Protestant  diocese  of  Dublin  and  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses 

of  Dublin  and  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin. 

History  and  Anliquilics. — According  to  a  tale  in  the  Book  of 
L^instcr  thcoriginal  name  of  Kildare  was  Druim  Criaidh  (Drum- 
cree).  which  il.retained  until  the  time  of  St  Brigit,  after  which 
it  was  changed  to  Cilldara,  the  church  of  the  oak,  from  an  old 
oak  under  whose  shadow  the  saint  had  constructed  her  cell.  For 
some  centuries  it  was  Under  the  government  of  the  Macmut- 
roughs,  kings  of  Leinstcr,  but  with  the  remainder  of  Leinster  it 
was  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Sttongbow.  On  the  division  of  the 
palatinate  of  Leinster  among  the  five  grand-daughters  of  Strong- 
bow,  Kildare  fell  to  Sibilla,  the  fourth  daughter,  who  married 
William  de  Feriars,  earl  of  Derby.    Through  the  marriage  of 


the  only  daughter  of  William  de  Fenars  it  passed  to  William  de 
Vescy — who,  when  challenged  to  single  combat  by  John  Fitz 
Thomas,  baton  of  OSaly,  for  accusing  him  of  treason,  fled  to 
France.  His  lands  were  thereupon  in  1297  bestowed  on  Fitz 
Thomas,  who  in  1316  was  crested  earl  of  Kildare,  and  in  t3i7 
was  appointed  sheriB  of  Kildare,  the  office  remaining  in  the 
family  imtil  the  attainder  of  Gerald,  the  ninth  earl,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIU.  Kildare  was  a  liberty  of  Dublin  until  1296, 
when  an  act  was  passed  constituting  it  a  separate  county. 

In  the  county  are  several  old  gigantic  pillar-stones,  the 
principal  being  those  at  Puncheslownt  Harristown,  Jigginstown 
and  Mullunast.  Among  remarkable  earthworks  are  the  taths 
at  Mullamast,  Knockcacllagh  near  Kilcullen,  Ardscull  near 
Naas,  and  the  numerous  sepulchral  mounds  ia  the  Curragh. 
Of  the  round  towers  the  finest  is  that  of  Kildare;  there  are 
remains  of  others  at  Taghadoc,  Old  Kilcullen,  Oughterard  and 
Castledermot.  Formerly  there  were  an  immense  number  of 
religious  houses  in  the  county.  There  are  remains  of  a  Frandt- 
can  abbey  at  Castledermot.  At  Grancy  are  ruins  of  an  Augus- 
tinian  ntmnety  and  portions  of  a  building  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Knighu  Templars.  The  town  of  Kildare  has  ruins  of 
four  monastic  buildings,  including  the  nunnery  founded  by  St 
Brigit.  The  site  of  a  monastery  at  Old  Kilcullen,  said  to  date 
from  the  time  of  St  Patrick,  is  marked  by  two  stone  crosses,  one 
of  which  is  curiously  sculptured.  The  fine  abbey  of  Monas- 
terevan is  now  the  seat  of  the  marquess  of  Drogheda.  On  the 
Liffey  are  the  remains  of  Great  Conncl  Abbey  near  Celbridge,  of 
St  Wolstan's  near  Celbridge,  and  of  New  Abbey.  At  Moone, 
where  there  was  a  Franciscan  monastery,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  cross  with  curious  sculpturings.  Among  castles  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Alhy  and  Castledermot,  built  about  the 
time  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion ;  Maynooth  Castle,  built  by 
the  Fitzgeralds;  Kilkea,  originally  built  by  the  seventh  earl  of 
Kildare,  and  restored  within  the  19th  century;  and  Timolin, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 

KILDARE,  a  market  town  and  the  county  town  of  county 
Kildare,  Ireland,  in  the  south  parliamentary  division,  a  junction 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  railway, 
30.  m.  S.W.  from  Dublin,  the  branch  line  to  Athy,  Carlow  and 
Kilkenny  diverging  southward.  Pop.  (1901),  1576.  The  town 
is  of  high  antiquarian  interest.  There  is  a  Protestant  cathedral 
church,  the  diocese  of  which  was  united  with  Dublin  in  1846. 
St  Brigit  or  Bridget  founded  the  religious  community  in  the  sth 
century,  and  a  fire  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  saint  is  said  to 
have  been  kept  incessantly  burning  for  several  centtiries  (until 
the  Reformation)  in  a  smaU  ancient  chapel  called  the  Fire  House, 
part  of  which  remains.  The  cathedral  suffered  with  the  town 
from  frequent  burnings  and  destructions  at  the  handsof  the  Danes 
and  the  Irish,  and  during  the  Elizabethan  wars.  The  existing 
church  was  partially  in  ruins  when  an  extensive  restoration  was 
begun  in  1875  under  the  direction  of  G.E.  Street;  while  the  choir, 
which  dated  from  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  was  rebuilt 
in  1896.  Close  to  the  church  arc  an  ancient  cross  and  a  very  fine 
round  tower  (its  summit  unhappily  restored  with  a  modern 
battlement)  105)  ft.  high,  with  a  doorway  with  unusual  ornament 
of  Romanesque  character.  There  are  remains  of  a  castle  of  the 
t3th  century,  and  of  a  Carmelite  monastery.  From  the  elevated 
situation  of  the  town,  a  striking  view  of  the  great  central  plain 
of  Ireland  is  afforded.  Kildare  was  incorporated  by  James  II., 
and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 

KILHAM,  ALEXANDER  (1762-1798),  English  Methodist, 
was  born  at  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  on  the  loth  of  July  1762. 
He  was  admitted  by  John  Wesley  in  1 78$  into  the  regular  itin- 
erant ministry.  He  became  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the 
democratic  party  in  the  Connexion  which  claimed  for  the  laity 
the  free  election  of  class-leaders  and  stewards,  and  equal  repre- 
sentation with  ministers  at  Conference.  They  also  contended 
that  the  ministry  should  possess  no  official  authority  or  pastoral 
prerogative,  but  should  merely  carry  into  effect  the  decisions 
of  majorities  in  the  different  meetings.  Kilham  further  advo- 
cated the  complete  separation  of  the  Methodists  from  the 
Anglican  Church.    In  the  violent  controversy  that  ensued  be 
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wrote  many  pampMets,  often  anonymous,  and  frequently  not 
in  the  best  of  taste.  For  this  he  was  arraigned  before  the 
Conference  of  1796  and  expelled,  and  he  then  founded  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion  (179S,  merged  since  i9o6in  the  United 
Methodist  Church).  He  dieid  in  1798,  and  the  success  of  the 
church  he  founded  is  a  tribute  to  his  personality  and  to  the 
principles  for  which  he  strove.  Kilham's  wife  (Hannah  Spurr, 
1774-1831),  whom  he  married  only  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  became  a  Quaker,  and  worked  as  a  missionary  in  the 
Gambia  and  at  Sierra  LeoDc;  she  reduced  to  writing  several  West 
African  vernaculars. 

KIUA,  a  town  of  S.  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Bessarabia, 
100  m.  S.W.  of  Odessa,  on  the  Kilia  branch  of  the  Danul>e,  30  m. 
from  its  mouth.  Pop.  (1897),  11,703.  It  has  steam  flour-mills 
and  a  rapidly  increasing  trade.  The  town,  anciently  known  as 
Chilia,  Chele,  and  Lycostomium,  was  a  place  of  banishment  for 
political  dignitaries  of  Byzantium  in  the  I3th-i3lh  centuries. 
After  belonging  to  the  Genoese  from  1381-1403  it  was  occupied 
successively  by  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  until  in  14S4  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  It  was  taken  from  them  by 
the  Russians  in  1790.  After  being  bombarded  by  the  Anglo- 
French  fleet  in  July  1854,  it  was  given  to  Rumania  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war;  but  in  1S78  was  transferred  to  Russia  with 
Bessarabia. 

KIUAN  (CBitUM,  Killuk),  8T,  British  missionary  trishop 
and  the  apostle  of  eastern  Franconia,  where  he  began  his 
labours  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century.  There  are  several 
biographies  of  him,  the  flrst  of  which  dates  back  to  the  9th 
«enlury  ( Bibliolhua  kagfotrapliiea  lalina,  Nos.  4660-4663).  The 
oldest  texts  which  refer  to  him  are  an  8th  century  necrology  at 
Wurzburg  and  the  notice  by  Hrabanus  Maurus  in  his  inartyr- 
ology.  According  to  Maurus  Kilian  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
whence  with  his  companions  he  went  to  eastern  Franconia.  After 
having  preached  the  gospel  in  Wflr^burg,  the  whole  party  were 
put  to  death  by  the  orders  of  an  unjust  judge  named  Gozbert. 
It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  period  with  precision,  as  the  judge 
(or  duke)  Goabert  is  not  known  through  other  sources.  Kilian's 
comrades,  Coloman  and  Totman,  were,  according  to  the  Wiirz- 
burg  necrology,  respectively  priest  and  deacon.  The  elevation  of 
the  relics  of  the  three  martyrs  was  performed  by  Burchard,  the 
first  bishop  of  Wilraburg,  and  they  are  venerated  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  town.    His  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  July. 

See  Ada  Sanctorum,  Tulii,  ii.  S99-619:  F.  Emmerich,  Der  heilite 
Kilian  0^'Or^burs,  1896);  J.  O'Hanlon,  Lnwto/ (J^ /rtiA  5a*ii^r,  vii. 
122-143  (Dublin,  1875-1904);  A.  Hauck,  KMunttstkicliU  Deultch- 
lanis,  3rd  ed.,  i.  382  aeq.  (H.  Ds.) 

KIUMANJARO,  a  great  mountain  in  East  Africa,  its  centre 
lying  in  3°  5'  S.  and  37°  23'  E.  It  is  the  highest  known  summit  of 
(he  continent,  ri»ng  as  a  volcanic  cone  from  a  plateau  of  about 
3000  ft.  to  I9,32t  ft.  Though  completely  isolated  it  is  but  one 
of  several  summits  which  crown  the  eastern  edge  of  the  great 
plateau  of  equatorial  Africa.  About  200  m.  almost  due  north, 
across  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Kaptc  and  Kikuyu  uplands,  lies 
Mount  Kenya,  somewhat  inferior  in  height  and  mass  to  Kiliman- 
jaro; and  some  25  m.  due  west  rises  the  noble  mass  of  Mount 
Meru. 

The  major  axis  of  Kilimanjaro  runs  almost  cast  and  west,  and 
on  it  rise  the  two  principal  summits,  Kibo  in  the  west,  Mawenzi 
(Ki-mawenai)  in  the  east.  Kibo,  the  higher,  is  a  truncated  cone 
with  a  nearly  perfect  extinct  crater,  and  marks  a  comparatively 
recent  period  of  volcanic  activity;  while  Mawenzi  (16,892  ft.)  is 
the  very  ancient  core  of  a  former  summit,  of  which  the  crater 
walls  have  been  removed  by  denudation.  The  two  peaks,  about 
7  m.  apart,  ar<  connected  by  a  saddle  or  plateau,  about  14,000  ft. 
in  altitude,  below  which  the  vast  mass  slopes  with  great  regularity 
in  a  typical  volcanic  curve,  especially  in  the  south,  to  the  plains 
below.  The  sides  are  furrowed  on  the  south  aad  east  by  a  large 
number  of  narrow  ravines,  down  which  flow  streams  which  feed 
the  Pangani  and  Lake  Jipe  in  the  south  and  the  Tsavo  tributary 
of  the  Sabaki  in  the  east.  South-west  of  Kibo,  the  Shira  ridge 
seems  to  be  of  independent  origin,  whOe  in  the  north-west  a 
rugged  group  of  cones,  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  lus  poured 


forth  vast  lava-flows,  to  the  south-east  the  regularity  of  the 
outline  is  likewise  broken  by  a  ridge  running  down  from 
Mawenzi. 

The  lava  slopes  of  the  Kibo  peak  are  covered  to  a  depth  of 
some  200  ft.  with  an  ice-cap,  which,  where  ravines  occur,  takes 
the  form  of  genuine  glaciers.  The  crater  walls  are  highest  on 
the  south,  three  small  peaks,  uncovered  by  ice,  rising  from  the 
rim  on  this  side.  To  the  central  and  highest  of  these,  the  culmi- 
nating point  ol  the  mountain,  the  name  Kaiser  Wilhclm  Spitze 
has  been  given.  The  rim  here  sinks  precipitously  some  600  ft. 
to  the  interior  of  the  crater,  which  measures  rather  over  2000 
yds.  in  diameter,  and  is  in  part  covered  by  ice,  In  part  by  a  bare 
cone  of  ashes.  On  the  west  the  rim  is  breached,  allowing  the 
passage  of  an  important  glacier  formed  from  the  snow  which 
falls  within  the  crater.  Lower  down  this  deft,  which  owed  its 
origin  to  dislocation,  is  occupied  by  two  glacicn,  one  of  which 
reaches  a  lower  level  (13,800  ft.)  than  any  other  on  Kilimanjaro. 
On  the  north-west  three  large  glaciers  reach  down  to  16,000  (t. 

Mawenzi  peak  ha&  no  permanent  ice-cap,  though  at  times  snow 
lies  in  patches.  The  rock  of  which  it  is  composed  has  become 
very  jagged  by  denudation,  forming  stupendous  walls  and  preci- 
pices. On  the  cast  the  peak  falls  with  great  abruptness  some 
6300  ft.  to  a  vast  ravine,  due  apparently  to  dislocation  and 
sinking  of  the  ground.  Below  this  the  slope  it  more  gradual  and 
more  symmetrical.  Like  the  other  high  mountains  of  eastern 
Africa,  Kilimanjaro  presents  well-defined  zones  of  vegetation. 
The  lowest  slopes  are  arid  and  scantily  covered  with  scrub,  but 
between  4000  and  6000  ft.  on  the  south  side  the  slopes  are  veil 
watered  and  cultivated.  The  forest  zone  begins,  on  the  south, 
at  about  6500  ft.,  and  extends  to  9500,  but  in  the  north  it  is 
narrower,  ajui  in  the  north-west,  the  driest  quarter  of  the  moun- 
tain, almost  disappears.  In  the  alpine  zone,  marked  especially 
by  tree  lobelias  and  Senecia,  flowering  plants  extend  up  to 
15,700  ft.  on  the  sheltered  south-west  flank  of  Mawenzi,  but 
elsewhere  vegetation  grows  only  in  dwarfed  patches  beyond 
13,000  ft.  The  special  fauna  and  flora  of  the  upper  zone  an 
akin  to  those  of  other  high  African  mountains,  including  Came- 
roon. The  southern  slopes,  between  4000  and  6000  ft.,  form  the 
well-peopled  country  of  Chaga,  divided  into  small  districts. 

As  the  natives  believe  that  the  summit  of  Kilimanjaro  ts  composed 
of  silver,  it  is  conjectured  that  Aristotle's  reference  to  "  the  so-called 
Stiver  Mountitn  *  from  which  the  Nile  Ao«*6  was  based  on  reports 
about  this  mountain.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  "  ^«rr 
Mountain  "  waft  Ruwenzori  (<^.r.),  from  whose  snow-clad  hevbls 
several  headstrcams  of  the  Nile  do  descend.  It  is  also  posslbk. 
thoueh  improbable,  that  Ruwenzori  and  not  Kilimanjaro  nor  Ken)-} 
may  be  the  range  known  to  Ptolemy  and  to  the  Arab  geographcrl 
of  the  middle  ages  as  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Reports  of  the 
existence  of  moumains  covered  with  snow  were  brought  to  Zanx^ar 
about  1845  by  Arab  traders.  Attracted  by  these  reports  Johannes 
Rcbmann  of  the  Church  MissiOQary  Society  journeyed  inland  from 
Mombasa  in  1S48  and  discovered  Kilimanjaro,  which  is  some  200  m. 
inland.  Rebmann's  account,  though  fully  borne  out  by  his  colleasae 
Dr  Ludwig  Krapf,  was  at  first  received  with  great  incredaUty  by 
professional  geographers.  The  matter  was  finally  set  at  rest  by  the 
visits  paid  to  the  mountain  by  Baron  Karl  von  der  Occkcn  (1661 
and  1862)  and  Charles  New  (1867),  the  latter  of  whom  reached  the 
lower  edfie  of  the  snow.  Kilimanjaro  has  since  been  explored  br 
Joseph  Thomson  (18B3).  Sir  H.  -H.  Johnston  (1884),  and  others. 
11  ha&  been  the  special  study  of  Dr  Hans  Meyer,  who  made  four  ex- 
pedilions  to  it,  accomplishing  the  first  ascent  to  the  summit  in  1889. 
In  the  partition  of  Africa  between  the  powers  of  western  Europe, 
Kilimanjaro  was  secured  by  Germany  (1886)  though  the  first  treaties 
concluded  with  native  chiefs  in  that  region  had  been  made  in  18^4 
by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  on  behalf  of  a  British  company.  On  the 
southern  aide  of  the  mountain  at  Moshi  ii  a  Ccrman  government 
station. 

See  R.  Thornton  (the  geologist  of  von  der  Decken's  partj)  io 
Proc.of  Ray.  Ctog.  Soe.  (1861-1862);  Lud«-ig  Krapf,  TrnOsintta 


Ghcien  (1891);  Der  Kilimanjaro  (Berlin.  1900).     Except  thv  Ust- 
named  all  these  works  were  published  in  London.  (E.  Hs.) 

RIUN,  or  Ch'-i-un,  one  of  the  four  symbolical  creatures 
which  in  Chinese  mythology  arc  believed  to  keep  watch  and 
ward  over  the  Celestial  Empire.  It  is  a  unicorn,  portrayed  i« 
Chinese  art  as  having  the  body  and  legs  of  a  deer  and  an  01^ 
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Ufl.  Its  advent  on  earth  heralds  an  age  of  enlightened  govern- 
ment and  civic  prosperity.  It  is  regarded  as  the  noblest  ot  the 
animal  creation  and  as  the  incarnation  o{  fire,  water,  wood, 
metal  and  earth.  It  lives  for  a  thousand  years,  and  is  believed 
to  step  so  softly  as  to  leave  no  footprints  and  to  crush  no  livibg 
thing. 

KILKEE,  a  seaside  resort  of  county  Clare,  Ireland,  the  ter- 
minus of  a  branch  of  the  West  Oare  railway.  Pop.  (1901), 
1661.  It  lies  on  a  small  and  picturesque  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
named  Moore  Bay,  with  a  beautiful  sweep  of  sandy  beach.  The 
coast,  fully  exposed  to  the  open  ocean,  abounds  in  fine  cliS 
scenery,  including  numerous  caves  and  natural  arches,  but  is 
notoriously  dangerous  to  shipping.  Moore  Bay  is  safe  and 
attractive  for  bathers.  Bishop's  Isljind,  a  bold  isolated  rock 
in  the  vicinity,  has  remains  of  an  oratory  and  house  ascribed 
to  the  recluse  St  Senan. 

KIIKENNT,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
bounded  N.  by  Queen's  County,  E.  by  Carlow  and  Wexford,  S. 
by  Waterford,  ajid  W.  by  Watcrford  and  Tippeiary.  The  area 
is  511,775  acres,  or  about  800  sq.  m.  The  greater  part  of  Kil- 
kenny forms  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  great  central 
pUin  of  Ireland,  but  in  the  south-east  occurs  an  extension  of  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow  and  Carlow,  and  the  plain  is  interrupted 
in  the  north  by  a  hilly  region  forming  part  of  the  Castlecomcr 
coal-field,  which  extends  also  into  Queen's  County  and Tipperary. 
The  principal  rivers,  the  Suir,  the  Barrow  and  thcNore,  have  their 
origin  in  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  (county  Tipperary  and 
Queen's  County),  and  after  widely  divergent  courses,  southward 
discharge  their  waters  into  Waterford  Harbour.  The  Suir  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  county  with  Waterford,  and  is  navigable 
for  small  vessels  to  Carrick.  The  Nore,  which  is  navigable  to 
Innistioge,  enters  the  county  at  its  north-western  boundary, 
and  flows  by  Kilkenny  to  the  Barrow,  9  m.  above  Ross,  having 
received  the  King's  River  at  Jcrpoint  and  the  Argula  near  Innis- 
tioge. The  Barrow,  which  is  navigable  beyond  the  limits  of 
Kilkenny  into  Kildarc.forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county 
from  near  New  Bridge.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  extent,  but 
turloughs  or  temporary  lakes  are  occasionally  formed  by  the 
bursting  up  of  underground  streams. 

The  coal  of  the  Castlecomcr  basin  is  anthracite,  and  the  most 
productive  portions  of  the  bed  are  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  at 
Castlecomcr.  Hematitic  iron  of  a  rich  quality  is  found  in  the 
Cambto-Silurian  rocks  at  several  places',  and  tradition  asserts 
that  silver  shields  were  made  about  Sjo  B.C.  at  Argetros  or 
Silvcrwood  on  the  Nore.  Manganese  is  obtained  in  .some  of  the 
limestone  quarries,  and  also  near  the  Barrow.  Marl  is  abundant 
in  various  districts.  Pipeclay  and  potter's  clay  are  found,  and 
also  yellow  ochre.    Copper  occurs  near  Knocktopher. 

The  high  synclinal  coal-field  forms  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  north  of  the  county.  A  prolongation  of  the  field  runs  out  south- 
west by  Tullaroan.  The  lower  ground  is  occupied  by  Carboniferous 
limestone.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  with  a  Silurian  core,  forms  the 
high  ridge  of  Sllevenaman  in  the  south;  and  its  upper  laminated  beds 
contain  Anhanodon,  the  carh'cst  known  freshwater  mollusc,  and 
plant-remains,  at  Kiltorcan  near  Ballyhale.  The  Leinster  granite 
appears  mainly  as  inliers  in  the  Silurian  of  the  south-east.  The 
Carboniferous  sandstones  furnish  the  hard  pavement-slabs  sold  as 
*;  Carlow  flags."  The  black  limestone  with  white  shells  in  it  at 
Kilkenny  is  quarried  as  an  ornamental  marble.  Good  slates  are 
quarrieclat  Kitmqganny,  in  the  Silurian  inlier  on  the  Slievenaman 
range. 

On  account  of  the  slope  of  the  country,  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  surface  occupied  by  bog  or  wet  land  is  very  small,  and 
the  air  is  dry  and  healthy.  So  temperate  is  it  in  winter  that  the 
myrtle  and  arbutus  grow  in  the  open  air.  There  is  less  rain 
than  at  Dublin,  and  vegetation  is  earUer  than  in  the  adjacent 
counties.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Suir,  Nore  and  Barrow  a  very 
rich  soil  has  been  formed  by  alluvial  deposits.  Above  the  Coal- 
measures  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  there  is  a  moorland 
tract  devoted  chiefly  to  pasturage.  The  soil  above  the  limestone 
is  for  the  most  part  a  deep  and  rich  loam  admirably  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  wheat.  The  heath-covered  hills  afford  honey 
with  a  Havour  of  peculiar  excellence.  Proportionately  to  its 
ues,  Kilkenny  has  an  exceptionally  huge  cultivable  area.    The 


prapottion  of  tillage  to  pasturage  is  reui^ily  u  i  to  }\,  Otti^ 
barley,  turnips  and  potatoes  are  all  grown;  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  has  very  largely  lapsed.  Cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry 
ate  extensively  reared,  the  Kerry  cattle  being  in  considerable 
request. 

The  linen  manufacture  introduced  into  the  county  in  the  17th 
century  by  the  duke  of  Ormonde  to  supersede  the  woollen  manu- 
facture ^adually  became  extinct,  and  the  woollen  manu- 
facture now  carried  on  is  also  very  small.  There  are;  however, 
breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries  and  flour-mills,  as  well  as  marble 
polishing  works.  The  county  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  the 
Matybbiough,  Kilkenny  and  Waterford  branch  of  the  Great 
Southern  &  Western  railway,  with  a  connexion  from  Kilkenny 
to  Bagenalstown  on  the  Kildare  and  Carlow  line;  and  the  Water- 
fold  and  Limerick  line  of  the  same  company  runs  for  a  short 
distance  through  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

The  population  (87,49<>  in  1891;  79,159  in  1901)  includes 
about  94%  of  Roman  Catholics.  "The  decrease  of  papulation 
is  a  little  above  the  average,  though  emigration  is  distinctly 
below  it.  The  chief  towns  and  villages  are  Kilkenny  (?.v.}, 
Callan  (1840),  Castlecomcr,  Thomastown  and  Graigue.  The 
county  comprises  10  baronies  and  contains  134  civil  parishes. 
The  county  includes  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Kilkenny, 
and  is  divided  into  north  and  south  parliamentary  divisions, 
each  returning  one  member.  Kilkenny  returned  16  members 
to  the  Irish  parliament,  two  representing  the  county.  Assises 
are  held  at  Kilkenny,  and  quarter  sessions  at  Kilkenny,  Pilltown, 
Urlingford,  Castlecomcr,  Callan,  Grace's  Old  Castle  and  Thomas- 
town.  The  county  is  in  the  Protestant  diocese  of  Ossoiy  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Ossory  and  Kildare  and 
Leighlin. 

Kilkenny  is  one  of  the  counties  generally  considered  to  have 
been  created  by  King  John.  It  had  previously  formed  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ossory,  and  was  one  of  the  liberties  granted 
to  the  heiresses  of  Strongbow  with  palatinate  rights.  Circular 
groups  of  stones  of  very  ancient  origin  are  on  the  summits  of 
Slieve  Giian  and  the  hill  of  Cloghmanta.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  cromlechs  as  well  as  raths  (or  encampments)  in  various 
parts  of  the  county.  Besides  numerous  forts  and  mounds  there 
are  five  round  towers,  one  adjoining  the  Protestant  cathedral  ol 
Kilkenny,  and  others  at  TuUoherin,  Kilree,  Fertagh  and  Agha* 
viller.  All,  except  that  at  Aghaviller,  are  nearly  perfect. 
There  are  remains  of  a  Cistercian  monastery  at  Jerpoint,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Dunnough,  King  of  Ossory,  and  of 
another  belonging  to  the  same  order  at  Graigue,  founded  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke  in  1213.  The  Dominicans  had  an  abbey  at 
Rosbercon  founded  in  1267,  and  another  at  Thomastown,  of 
which  there  are  some  remains.  The  Carmelites  had  a  monastery 
at  Knocktopher.  There  were  an  Augustinian  monastery  at 
Inislioge,  and  priories  at  Callan  and  Kclls,  of  all  of  which  there 
are  remains.  There  are  also  ruins  of  several  old  castles,  such 
as  those  of  Callan,  Legan,  Grenan  and  Clonamery,  besides  the 
ancient  portions  of  Kilkenny  Castle. 

KILKENNY,  a  city  and  municipal  and  parliamentary  boiougk 
(returning  one  member),  the  capital  of  county  Kilkenny, 
Ireland,  finely  situated  on  the  Nore,  and  on  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  railway,  81  m.  S.W.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  (1901), 
10,609.  It  consists  of  Englishtown  (or  Kilkenny  proper)  and 
Irishtown,  which  are  separated  by  a  small  rivulet,  but  although 
Irishtown  retains  its  name,  it  is  now  included  in  the  borough 
of  Kilkenny.  The  city  is  irregularly  built,  possesses  several 
spacioos  streets  with  many  good  houses,  while  its  beautiful 
environs  and  imposing  ancient  buildings  give  it  an  unusual 
interest  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  Nore  is  crossed  by 
two  handsome  bridges.  The  cathedral  of  St  Canice,  from  whom 
the  town  takes  its  name,  dates  in  its  present  form  from  about 
1255.  The  see  of  Ossory,  which  originated  in  the  monastery  oi 
Aghaboe  founded  by  St  Canice  in  the  6th  century,  and  took  its 
name  from  the  early  kingdom  of  Ossory,  was  moved  to  Kilkenny 
(according  to  conjecture)  about  the  year  1200.  In  1835  the 
diocese  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  was  united  to  it.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  St  Patrick's,  Dublin,  the  cathedral  is  the  largest 
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ecclouitical  building  in  Inland,  having  a  iengtlt  faom  cist  to 
west  of  116  ft.,  and  a  breadth  along  the  tnnaq>ts  from  north  to 
teuth  of  i>3  ft.  It  occupies  an  eminence  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  Irisbtown.  It  is  a  cruciform  structure  mainly  in  Early 
English  style,  with  a  low  massive  tower  supported  on  clustered 
columns  of  the  black  marble  peculiar  to  the  district.  The 
building  was  extensively  restored  in  Z865.  It  contains  many 
old  sepulchral  monuments  and  other  ancient  memorials.  The 
north  transept  incorporates  the  parish  church.  .The  adjacent 
library  of  St  Canice  contains  numerous  ancient  books  of  great 
value.  A  short  distance  from  the  south  transept  is  a  round 
tower  100  ft.  high;  the  original  cap  is  wanting.  The  episcopal 
palace  near  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  was  erected  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  and  enlarged  in  173J.  Besides  the  cathedral 
the  principal  churches  arc  the  Protestant  church  of  St  Mary,  a 
plain  cruciform  structure  of  earlier  foundation  than  the  present 
cathedral;  that  of  St  John,  including  a  portion  of  the  hospital 
of  St  John  founded  about  1220;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  of  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  dedicated  to  St  Mary  (i!<43- 
1857)1  a  cruciform  structure  in  liie  Early  Pointed  style,  with  a 
massive  central  tower.  There  are  important  remains  of  two 
monasteries — the  Dominican  abbey  founded  in  1225,  and  now 
used  as  a  Roman  Catholic  church;  and  the  Franciscan  abbey 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nore,  founded  about  1230.  But  next  in 
importance  to  the  cathedral  is  the  castle,  the  seat  of  the  marquess 
of  Ormonde,  on  the  summit  of  a  precipice  above  the  Nore.  It 
was  originally  built  by  Strongbow,  but  rebuilt  by  William 
Marshall  after  the  destruction  of  the  first  castle  in  1175;  and 
many  additions  and  restorations  by  members  of  the  Ormonde 
family  have  maintained  it  as  a  princely  residence.  The  Protes- 
tant college  of  St  John,  originally  founded  by  Pierce  Butler, 
8lh  carl  of  Ormonde,  in  the  i6th  century,  and  re^cndowed  in  1684 
by  James,  ist  duke  of  Ormonde,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  opposite  the  castle.  In  it  Swift,  Farquhar,  Congreve  and 
Bishop  Berkeley  received  part  of  their  education.  On  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  is  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  St  Kyran 
(Kieran),  a  Gothic  building  completed  about  X840.  The  other 
principal  buildings  are  the  modern  court-house,  the  tholsci  or 
city  court  (1764),  the  city  and  county  prison,  the  barracks  and 
the  county  infirmary.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  collieries  as  well 
as  long-established  quarries  for  marble,  the  manufactures  con- 
nected with  which  are  an  important  industry  of  the  town.  The 
city  also  possesses  corn-mills,  breweries  and  tanneries.  Not  far 
from  the  city  are  the  remarkable  limestone  caverns  of  Dxmmore, 
which  have  yielded  numerous  human  remains.  The  corporation  of 
Kilkenny  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors. 

Kilkenny  proper  owes  its  origin  to  an  English  settlement  in 
the  time  of  Strongbow,  and  it  received  a  charter  from  William 
Marshall,  who  married  Strongbow'a  daughter.  This  charter  was 
confirmed  by  Edward  III.,  and  from  Edward  IV.  Irishtown 
received  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  portreeve  independent  of 
Kilkenny.  By  Elizabeth  the  boroughs,  while  retaining  their 
distinct  rights,  were  constituted  one  corporation,  which  in  1609 
was  made  a  free  borough  by  James  I.,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
free  city.  From  James  II.  the  citizens  received  a  new  charter, 
constituting  the  dty  and  liberties  a  distinct  county,  to  be  styled 
the  county  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  the  burgesses  of  Irishtown 
fontinuing,  however,  to  elect  a  portreeve  until  the  passing  of  the 
Mundpal  Reform  Act.  Frequent  parliaments  were  held  at 
Kilkenny  from  the  14th  to  the  i6th  century,  and  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  the  occasional  residence  of  the  lord- 
Keuteoant.  In  1641  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  axembly 
•f  confederate  Catholics.  In  1648  Cromwell,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  possession  of  the  town  by  means  of  a  plot,  advanced 
towards  it,  but  before  his  arrival  the  plot  was  discovered.  In 
1650  it  was,  however,  compelled  to  surrender  after  a  long  and 
tesohite  defence.  At  a  very  early  period  Kilkenny  and  Irishtown 
letumcd  each  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  since 
the  Union  one  member  only  has  been  returned  to  Westminster 
for  the  dty  of  Kilkenny. 

The  origin  of  the  expression  "  to  light  like  Kilkenny  cats,"  whkh, 
■ccofding  to  the  legend,  fought  till  only  their  tail*  weic  Itft,  baa 


been  the  subject  of  many  ooajectmei.  It  Is  ttU  to  be  aa  aHepfT 
on  the  disastrous  munidpal  q  uarrels  of  Kilkenny  andlrishtownwDica 
lasted  from  the  end  of  the  i4Cb  to  the  end  of  the  I7th  centuries 
{Notes  and  Qutries,  ist  seiiet,  vol.  ii.  p.  71).  It  is  refcfrcd  al»>  to 
the  brutal  sport  of  some  Hessian  aolaierB,  qusitend  in  Kilkenny 
during  the  rebellions  of  1798  or  1803.  who  tied  two  cats  together 
by  their  tails,  hung  them  over  a  line  and  left  them  to  fight.  A  soldier 
is  laid  to  have  freed  them  by  cutting  off  their  tails  Co  eaca^  censure 
from  the  officers  (ibid.  3rd  series,  vol.  v.  p.  433}.  Lastly,  it  is  attri- 
buted to  the  invention  of  J.  P.  Curran.  As  i 
against  cock-fighting  in  Engu 


buted  to  the  invention  of  J.  P.  Curran. 

;und,  he  declared  that  be  had  witnesMd 


a  Brcastic_  protest 


in  Sligo  (?)  fights  between  trained  cats,  and  that  once  they  had 
fought  io  fiercely  chat  only  their  tails  were  left  (ibid.  7Ch  series,  vol.  iJL 

P-  394)j^  

KILKBHNT,  STATDTB  OP,  the  name  given  to  a  body  of  laws 
promulgated  in  1366  with  the  object  of  strengthening  the 
English  authority  in  Ireland.  In  1361,  when  Edward  III.  was 
on  the  English  throne,  he  sent  one  of  his  younger  sons,  Lionel, 
duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  already  married  to  an  Irish  heiress, 
to  represent  him  in  Ireland.  From  the  English  point  of  view 
the  country  was  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  Lawless 
and  predatory,  the  English  settlers  were  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  native  Irish,  and  the  authority  of  the  English  king  over 
both  had  been  reduced  to  vanishing  point.  In  thdr  efforts  to 
cope  with  the  prevailing  disorder  Lionel  and  his  advisers  sum- 
moned a  parliament  to  meet  at  Kilkenny  early  in  1366  and  here 
the  statute  of  Kilkenny  was  passed  into  law.  This  statute  was 
written  in  Norman-French,  and  nineteen  of  its  clauses  are  merely 
repetitions  of  some  ordinances  which  had  been  drawn  up  u 
Kilkenny  fifteen  years  earlier.  It  began  by  relating  bow  the 
existing  state  of  lawlessness  was  due  to  the  malign  infiuence 
exercised  by  the  Irish  over  the  English,  and,  like  Magna  Carta, 
its  first  positive  provision  declared  that  the  church  should  be 
free.  As  a  prime  remedy  for  the  prevailing  evils  all  marriages 
between  the  two  races  were  forbidden.  Englishmea  must  nor 
speak  the  Irish  tongue,  nor  receive  Irish  minstrels  into  thdr 
dwellings,  nor  even  ride  in  the  Irish  fashion;  while  to  give  or  sell 
horses  or  armour  to  the  Irish  was  made  a  treasonable  offence. 
Moreover  English  and  not  Breton  law  was  to  be  employed,  and 
no  Irishman' could  legally  be  receivd  into  a  religious  house,  nor 
presented  to  a  benefice.  The  statute  also  contained  '•'fHtt^  for 
compelling  the  English  settlers  to  keep  the  laws.  For  each 
county  four  wardens  of  the  peace  were  to  be  appointed,  while  the 
sheriffs  were  to  hold  their  toums  twice  a  year  and  were  not  to 
oppress  the  people  by  their  exactions.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  prevent  the  emigration  of  Ubourers,  and  finally  the  spiritual 
arm  was  invoked  to  secure  obedience  to  these  laws  by  threats  of 
excommunication.  The  statute,  althongji  marking  an  inter- 
esting stage  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  had  very  little  practical 
effect.- 

The  full  text  Is  published  In  the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  cftr^ami, 
John  la  Henry  V.,  by  H.  F.  Berry  (1907}. 


mUAlA  (pran.  KUUUa),  a  small  town  on  the  north  oottf  ef 

county  Mayo,  Ireland,  in  the  northern  parliamentary  division, 
on  the  western  shore  of  a  fine  bay  to  which  it  gives  tuune.  Popu 
(1901),  jio.  It  is  a  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Midland  Great 
Western  railway.  Its  trade  is  almost  wholly  diverted  to  Ballina 
on  the  river  Moy,  which  enters  the  bay,  but  Killala  is  of  high 
antiquarian  and  historical  interest.  It  was  for  many  centuries 
a  bishop's  see,  the  foundation  being  attributed  to  St  Patrick  ia 
the  5th  century,  but  the  diocese  was  joined  with  Acbonry  eariy 
in  the  17th  century  and  with  Tuam  in  1833.  The  cathedral 
church  of  St  Patrick  is  a  plain  structure  of  the  17th  century. 
There  is  a  fine  souterrain,  evidently  connected  with  a  raih.  oc 
encampment,  in  the  graveyard.  A  round  tower,  84  ft.  in  height, 
stands  boldly  on  an  isolated  eminence.  Close  to  Killala  the 
French  under  Humbert  landed  in  1798,  being  diverted  by  con- 
trary winds  from  the  Donegal  coast.  Near  the  Moy  river,  south 
of  Killala,  arc  the  abbeys  of  Moyne  and  Roserk  or  Rosserick, 
both  Decorated  in  style,  and  both  possessing  fax  cloisters. 
At  RathXran,  2  m.  N.,  is  a  Dominican  abbey  (1274),  and  ia  the 
neighbourhood  are  camps,  cromlechs,  and  an  inscribed  oghaa 
stone,  12  ft.  in  height.  Killala  gives  name  to  a  Roman  rithrff''^ 
dioocfc,  the  seat  of  which,  however,  ia  at  Ballina. 
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mUUIB,  >  town  of  caimty  CUre,  Irdand,  in  the  cut 
parlumcntary  division,  at  the  lower  eztremity  of  Lou^  Derg 
on  the  river  Shannon,  at  the  foot  of  the  SUeve  Bemagh  moun- 
tains. Pop.  (iQOi),  885.  It  is  connected,  so  as  to  fonn  one 
town,  with  Ballina  (county  Tipperary)  by  a  bridge  of  13  aichcs. 
Baliina  is  the  tenninus  of  a  branch  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railway,  >$  m.  N.E.  of  Limeridi.  Slate  is  quarried 
in  the  vicinity,  and  there  were  formeriy  woollen  manufactures. 
The  cathedral  of  St  Flannan  occupies  the  site  of  a  church 
founded  by  St  Dahia  in  tlie  6th  century.  The  present  builcfing 
is  mainly  of  the  xath  century,  a  good  cruciform  example  of  the 
period,  preserving,  however,  a  magmhcent  Romanesque  doorway. 
It  was  probably  completed  by  Donalt  O'Brien,  king  of  Munster, 
but  part  of  the  fabric  dates  from  a  century  before  his  time, 
in  the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  oratory  said  to  date  from  the 
period  of  St  Dalua.  Near  Killaloe  stood  Brian  Bora's  palace  of 
Kiocora,  celebrated  in  verse  by  Mooie;  for  tliis  was  the  capital 
«f  the  kings  of  Munster.  Killaloe  is  frequented  by  anglers  for 
the  Shannon  salmon-fishing  and  for  tront-fishing  in  Lough 
Oeig.  Killaloe  gives  name  to  Frateslaat  and  Soman  Catholic 
dioceses. 

KIILABMET,  a  market  town  o<  ooimty  Keny,  Iidand,  in 
the  east  parliamentary  division,  on  •  branch  line  of  the  Great 
Southern  &  Western  railway,  185}  m.  S.W.  from  Doblin.  Fop. 
of  urban  district  (1901),  5656.  On  account  of  the  beautifnl 
icenety  in  the  neighbourhood  the  town  is  much  frequented  by 
tourists.  The  principal  buildings  an  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  and  bishop's  palace  of  the  diocese  of  Keciy,  dengned 
by  A.  W.  Pugin,  a  large  Protestant  church  and  several  hotels. 
Adjoining  the  town  is  the  mansion  o(  the  earl  of  Kennuuc. 
There  is  a  school  of  arts  and  crafts,  where  caning  and  inlaying 
ate  prosecuted.  The  only  manufacture  of  importance  now 
carried  on  at  Killamey  is  that  o<  fancy  articles  from  arbutus 
wood;  but  it  owed  its  origin  to  iion-smelting  works,  for  which 
abundant  fuel  was  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  forests. 

The  lakes  of  Killamey,  about  i)  m.  from  the  town,  lie  in  a 
basin  between  several  lofty  mountain  groups,  some  of  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  and  all  clothed  with  trees  and 
shrubbeiy  almost  to  their  summits.  The  lower  lake,  or  Lough 
Leane  (area  5001  acres),  is  studded  with  finely  wooded  islands, 
on  the  largest  of  which,  Rosa  Island,  ate  the  ruins  of  Ross  Castle, 
an  old  fortress  of  the  O'Donoghucs;  and  on  another  island,  the 
"  sweet  Innisfallen  "  of  Moore,  are  the  picturesque  rains  cl  an 
abbey  founded  by  St  Finian  the  leper  at  the  dose  of  the  fith 
century.  Between  the  lower  lake  and  the  middle  or  Tore  lake 
(680  acres  in  extent)  stands  Muckross  Abbey,  built  by  Francis- 
cans about  Z4410.  With  the  upper  lake  (430  acres),  thickly 
studded  with  islands,  and  close  shut  in  by  mountains,  the  lower 
and  middle  lakes  are  connected  by  the  Long  Range,  a  winding 
and  finely  wooded  channel,  >)  m.  in  length,  and  commanding 
magnificent  views  of  the  mountains.  Midway  in  its  course  is  a, 
famous  echo  caused  by  the  Eagle's  Neat,  a  lofty  pyramidal 
rock. 

Besides  the  lakes  of  Killamey  themselves,  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  includes  many  features  of  natural  beauty  and  of 
liistoric  interest.  Among  the  first  are  MacgiUicuddy's  Reeki 
and  the  Toic  and  Purple  Mountains,  the  famous  paai  known  as 
the  Gap  of  Dnnloe,  Mount  Mangerton,  with  a  curious  depression 
(the  Devil's  Punchbowl)  near  its  summit,  the  waterfalls  of  Tbrc 
and  Oetiycaniby,  and  Lough  Cuitsne,  above  Lough  Lease. 
Notable  ruins  and  remains,  besides  Muckross  and  Innisfallen, 
include  Agbadoe,  with  its  tuned  church  of  the  i>th  century 
(formerly  a  cathedral)  and  remains  of  a  round  tower;  and  the 
Ogham  Cave  of  Dunloe,  a  soutemin  containing  inscribed  stones. 
The  waters  of  tlie  neighlMMiriiood  provide  trout  and  salmon,  and 
the  flora  is  of  high  interest  to  the  botanist.  Innumerable 
legends  centre  round  the  traditional  hero  O'Donoghue. 

KJIXDBBR.  a  common  American  plover,  so  called  in  imitatioD 
of  its  whistling  cry,  the  Ckaradriui  vodjtna  of  Linnaeus,  and 
the  AetialUb  vecifma  of  modem  ornithologists.  About  the 
size  of  a  snipe,  it  is  mostly  sooty-l>rown  above,  but  showing  a 
blight  buO  on  the  tait  oovetti,and  in  ftight  a  whiM  bar  on  th« 


triags;  beneath  it  ia  ppK  wUte  'Cnept  two  pectoral  bands 
of  deep  black.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  as  well  as  the  largest  of 
the  groq]  commonly  known  as  ringed  plovers  or  ting  dotterels,* 
fomiing  the  genus  Aepalitit  of  Boie.  Mostly  wiotning  in  the 
south  or  only  on  the  sea.<hoie  of  the  more  northern  states,  in 
spring  it  spreads  widely  over  the  interior,  breeding  on  the 
newly  ploughed  tends  or  on  open  gnss-fields.  The  nest  is 
made  in  a  slight  hollow,  and  is  often  surrounded  with  small 
pebbles  and  fragments  of  shells.  Ben  the  hen  lays  her  pear- 
shaped,  stone<oloured  eggs,  four  in  number,  and  always 
arranged  with  their  pointed  ends  touching  each  other,  as  is 
the  custom  of  most  Limicoline  birds.  The  parents  exhibit  the 
greatest  anxiety  for  their  offspring  on  the  apprpach  of  an  in- 
trader.  It  is  the  best-known  bird  of  its  family  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  less  abundant  in  the  north-east  than  farther 
south  or  west.  In  Canada  it  does  not  range  farther  northward 
than  i6°  N.;  it  is  not  known  in  Greenland,  and  hardly  in 
Labrador,  though  it  is  a  passenger  in  Newfoundland  every 
spring  and  autumn.*  In  winter  it  finds  its  way  to  Bermuda 
and  to  some  of  the  Antilles,  but  it  is  not  recorded  from  any 
of  the  islands  to  the  windward  of  Porto  Rico.  In  the  other 
direction,  however,  it  travels  down  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
and  the  west  coaat  of  South  America  to  Pera.  The  kiiideer 
has  several  other  congeners  in  America,  among  which  may  be 
noticed  At.  temipalmala,  curiously  resembling  the  ordiitary 
ringed  plover  of  the  Old  World,  Ae.  Maliaia,  except  that  it 
has  its  toes  connected  by  a  web  at  the  base;  and  At.  mxaa, 
a  bird  inhabiting  the  western  parts  of  both  the  American 
continents,  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  authors  is  only  a 
local  form  of  the  widely  spread  A:  altxanirino  or  conHtno, 
best  knoim  as  Kentish  plover,  from  its  discovery  near  Sandwich 
towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  though  it  ia  far  more 
abundant  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Old  World.  The  common 
ringed  plover.  At.  kiatictda,  has  many  of  the  habits  of  the 
kiiideer,  but  is  much  less  often  found  away  from  the  >ea> 
shore,  though  a  few  colonies  may  be  found  in  dry  warrens  in 
certain  parts  of  England  many  miles  from  the  coast,  and  in 
Lapland  at  a  still  greater  distance.  In  such  localities  it 
paves  its  nest  with  small  stones  (whence  it  is  locally  known  as 
"  Stone  hatch  "),  a  habit  almost  unaccountable  unless  regarded 
as  sn  inherited  instinct  from  shingle-haunting  ancestoiv 

(A.N.) 

KIUIBeBAMKIK  a  pass  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  3}  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Pitlochry  by  the  Highland  railway.  Begiiuing 
close  to  Killiecrankie  station  it  extends  southwards  to  the 
bridge  of  Garry  for  nearly  x}  m.  through  the  narrow,  extremely 
beautiful,  densely  wooded  glen  in  the  channel  of  which  flows 
the  Garry.  A  road  constructed  by  General  Wade  in  1731 
nns  up  the  pass,  and  between  this  and  the  river  is  the 
railway,  built  in  1863.  The  battle  of  the  37th  of  July  1689^ 
between  some  3000  Jacobites  under  Viseount  Dundee  and 
the  royal  force,  about  4000  strong,  led  by  General  Hugh 
Mackay,  though  named  from  the  lavine,  was  not  actually 
fought  in  the  paas.  When  Mackay  emerged  from  the  gorge  he 
found  the  Highlanders  already  in  battle  array  on  the  high 
grouixi  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cirnaig,  a  tributary  of  the 
Gany,  within  half  a  mile  of  where  the  railway  station  now  is. 
Before  he  bad  time  to  form  on  the  more  open  table-land,  the 
clansmen  charged  impetuously  with  their  claymores  and  swept 
his  troops  back  into  the  pass  and  the  Gany.  Mackay  lost 
nearly  half  his  force,  the  Jacobites  about  900,  including  thdr 
leader.  Urrard  House  adjoins  the  spot  where  Viscount  Dundee 
received  his  death-wound. 

KIUIORBW.  SIR  HBMRT  (d.  1603),  English  diptematisti 
belonged  to  an  old  Cornish  family  and  became  member  of 
parliament  for  Launceston  in'  1553.     Having  lived  abroad 

*  The  word  dotterel  seems  properly  applicable  to  a  single  speciea 
only,  the  Ckandrius  mtriiuUus  01  Linaaeus,  whkh,  from  some  of  iia 
oftteological  charactera,  may  be  fitly  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  d^ 
tinct  genus,  Eudromias.  Whether  any  other  species  agree  with  it  Uk 
the  peculiarity  alluded  to  is  at  present  uncertain. 

*  A  stngle  example  is  satd  to  have  been  shot  near  Christchurdi,  in 
Hampshire,  England,  in  April  |8S7  (/Mr,  iB6a,  p.  376). 
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duiing  the  whole  or  part  of  Moiy's  reign,  he  retunted  to  En^ud 
when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  thione  and  at  once  began  to  serve 
the  new  queen  as  a  diplomatist.  He  waa  employed  on  a  mission 
to  Germany,  and  in  conducting  negotiations  in  Scotland,  where 
he  had  sevenl  interviews  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
was  knighted  in  1591,  and  after  other  diplomatic  missions  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  he  died  early  in  1603.  Many  of  Sir 
Henry's  letters  on  public  matters  are  in  the  Record  OfSce, 
London,  and  in  the  British  Museum.  His  first  wife,  Catherine 
(c.  1S30-1583),  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke  (1504-1576), 
tutor  to  Edward  VI.,  was  a  lady  of  talent. 

Another  celebrated  member  of  this  family  was  Sir  Robert 
KiLUCREW  (c.  1579-1633),  who  was  knighted  by  James  I.  in 
the  same  year  (1603)  as  his  father.  Sir  William  Killigrcw.  Sir 
William  was  an  officer  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  household  and 
B  member  of  parliament;  he  died  in  November  1622.  Sir 
Robert  was  a  member  of  all  the  parliaments  between  1603  and 
his  death,  but  he  came  more  into  prominence  owing  to  ids 
alleged  connexion  with  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Ovetbuiy. 
A  man  of  soine  scientific  knowledge,  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  supplying  powders  to  Robert  Carr,  eari  of  Somerset,  but  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  fatal  powder  came  from  the  hands  of 
Killigrew.  He  died  early  in  1633,  leaving  five  sons,  three  of 
whom  attained  some  reputation  (see  below). 

KILUORBW.  THOMAS  (161^1683),  English  dramatist  and 
wit,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  was  bora  in  Lothbury,  London, 
on  the  7th  of  February  1619.  Fepyj  says  that  as  a  boy  he 
satisfied  his  love  of  the  stage  by  volunteering  at  the  Red  BuU 
to  take  the  part  of  a  devil,  thus  seeing  the  play  for  nothing. 
In  1633  be  became  page  to  Charles  I.,  and  was  faithfully  attached 
to  the  royal  house  throughout  his  life.  In  1635  he  was  in 
France,  and  has  left  an  account  (printed  in  the  European  ifaga- 
tine,  1803)  of  the  eiordzing  of  an  evil  spirit  from  some  nuns  at 
Loudun.  In  1641  he  published  two  tragi-comedies,  The  Prismas 
and  ClaradUa,  both  of  which  had  probably  been  produced 
before  1636.  In  1647  he  followed  Prince  Charles  into  exile. 
His  wit,  easy  morals  and  accommodating  temper  recommended 
him  to  Charles,  who  sent  him  to  Venice  in  i65r  as  his  reprv- 
aentative.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  was  recalled  at  the 
request  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  in  Paris.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  became  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  U.,  and 
later  chamberlain  to  the  queen.  He  received  in  1660,  with 
Sir  William  Davenant,  a  patent  to  erect  a  new  playhouse,  the 
performances  in  which  were  to  be  independent  of  the  censorship 
of  the  master  of  the  revels.  This  infringement  of  his  prerogative 
caused  a  dispute  with  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  then  holder  of  the 
office,  but  Killigrew  settled  the  matter  by  generous  concessions. 
He  acted  independently  of  Davenant,  his  company  being  known 
as  the  King's  Servants.  They  played  at  the  Red  Bull,  until  in 
1663  he  built  for  them  the  original  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury 
Lane.  Pepys  writes  in  1664  that  Killigrew  intended  to  have 
four  opera  seasons  of  six  weeks  each  during  the  year,  and  with 
this  end  in  view  paid  several  visits  to  Rome  to  secure  singers 
and  scene  decorators.  In  1664  his  plays  were  published  as 
Comedies  and  Trotedies.  Written  by  TkemafKiUipew.  They 
arc  ClaraeiUo;  TJu  Princess,  or  Lne  at  Pwst  SitfU;  The 
Parson's  Wedding;  The  Pilgrim;  Cicilia  and  Clorinda,  or  Lne 
in  Arms;  Thtmaso,  or  the  Wanderer;  and  BeUamira,  her 
Dream,  or  Late  of  Skadms.  The  Parson's  Wedding  (acted 
e.  1640,  reprinted  in  the  -varioos  editions  of  Dodsley's  Old 
Plays  and  in  the  Ancient  British  Drama)  is  an  unsavoury  play, 
which  disphi}rs  heverthdes  considerable  wit,  and  some  of  its 
jokes  were  appropriated  by  Congreve.  It  was  revived  after 
the  Restoration  in  1664  and  1672  or  r673,  all  the  parts  being 
in  both  case*  taken  by  women.^  KilUgiew  succeeded  Sir  Henry 
Herben  as  master  of  the  revels  In  1673.  He  died  at  WUtchall 
on  the  i9tb  of  March  1683.  He  was  twice  mairied,  fint  to 
Cecilia  Crofts,  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
secondly  to  Charlotte  de  Hesie,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Thomas 
(1657-1719),  who  was  the  author  of  a  successful  little  piece, 
ChHk:hai,  played  at  Druty  Lane  on  the  I4lh  of  February  1719, 
with  Mrs  Oldfield  in  the  part  of  Flpcinda. 


Kniigrew  enjoyed  a  greater  reputation  as  a  wit  than  a*  a  dtwMiit. 
Sir  Jonn  Denham  said  of  him: — 

Had'Cowley  ne'er  spoke,  KilligTew  ne'er  writ. 
Combined  in  one,  they'd  made  a  matchleai  wit. 

Many  stories  are  related  of  his  bold  speeches  to  Charles  I.  Pepyt 
(Feb.  12,  1668)  lecoids  that  be  was  said  to  hold  the  title  of  King's 
Fool  or  Jester,  with  a  cap  and  bells  at  the  exjsense  of  the  Idng's 
wardrobe,  and  that  he  might  ther^ore  revile  or  jeer  anybody,  evea 
the  greatest,  without  offence. 

His  elder  brother,  Sir  WauAic  KnuOKCW  (1606-1695),  was 
a  court  official  under  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  He  attempted 
to  drain  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  and  was  the  author  of  four 
plays  (printed  1665  and  1666)  of  some  merit. 

A  younger  brother,  Dr  Hekry  Koxicrew  (1613-1700), 
was  diaplain  and  almoner  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  niastti 
of  the  Savoy  after  the  Restoration.  A  juvenile  play  of  his, 
The  Conspiracy,  was  printed  surreptitiously  in  1638,  and  in  an 
authenticated  version  in  1653  as  PaUantus  and  Eudara.  He 
had  two  sons,  Henry  Khxicrew  (d.  I7ra),  an  admiral,  and 
Jakes  Killicrew,  also  a  naval  officer,  who  was  killed  m  an 
encounter  with  the  French  in  January  1695;  and  a  dau^ter, 
Anne  (i66o-r685),  poet  and  painter,  who  was  maid  of  honour 
to  the  duchess  of  York,  and  was  the  subject  of  an  ode  by 
Drydcn,  which  Samuel  Johnson  thought  the  noblest  in  the 
language. 

A  sister,  Elizabeth  Kiluorew,  married  Ftands  Boyie^ 
ist  Viscount  Shannon,  and  became  a  mistress  of  Charles  XL 

KILUN,  a  village  and  parish  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Loch  Tay,  4  m.  N.E.  of  Kilfia 
Junction  on  a  branch  line  of  the  Callander  &  Oban  railway. 
Pop.  of  parish  (1901),  1423.  It  is  situated  near  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  and  glens  of  the  Dochart  and  Lochay,  and  h  a 
popular  tourist  centre,  having  communication  by  steamer  with 
Kenmore  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  and  thence  by  coach  to 
Aberfeldy,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Highland  railway. 
It  has  manufactures  of  tweeds.  In  a  field  near  the  vUhgp 
a  stone  marks  the  site  of  what  is  known  as  Fingal's  Grove. 
An  island  in  the  Dochart  (which  is  crossed  at  Klllin  by  a  bridge 
of  five  arches)  is  the  ancient  burial-place  of  the  clan  Macnab. 
Finlarig  Castle,  a  picturesque  mass  of  ivy-dad  ruins,  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  Campbells  of  Glenorchy,  and  several  carls 
of  Breadalbane  were  buried  in  ground  adjoining  it,  where  the 
modem  mausoleum  of  the  family  stands.  Three  miles  up  the 
Lochay,  which  rises  in  the  hills  beyond  the  forest  of  Mamlora 
and  has  a  course  of  15  m.,  the  river  forms  a  graceful  »?"-»■<> 
The  Dochart,  issuing  from  Loch  Dochart,  flows  for  i  j  m.  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  and  falls  into  Loch  Tay.  The  ruined 
castle  on  an  islet  in  the  loch  once  belonged  to  the  CampbeUs 
of  Lochawe. 

KILUS,  a  town  of  N.  Syria,  In  the  vilayet  of  Aleppo,  60  b.  N. 
of  Aleppo  dty.  It  is  situated  in  an  extremely  fertile  plain,  and 
is  completely  surrounded  with  olive  groves,  the  produce  el 
which  is  reckoned  the  finest  oil  of  all  Syria;  and  its  position 
on  the  carriage-road  from  Aleppo  to  Mntab  and  Birejik  givts 
it  importance.  The  population  (20,000)  consists  largely  ei 
Circassians,  Turkmans  and  Arabs,  the  town  lying  just  on  the 
northern  rim  of  the  Arab  territory.  As  Killis  fies  also  very 
near  the  proposed  junction  of  the  Bagdad  and  the  Beirut-Aleppo 
railways  (at  Tell  Habesh),  it  is  likely  to  increase  in  importance. 

KILLYBBQS,  a  seaport  and  maricet  town  of  county  Donegal, 
Ireland,  in  the  south  parliamentary  division,  en  the  north  coast 
on  Donegal  Bay,  the  terminus  of  the  Donegal  railway.  Pop. 
(r9ot),  607.  It  derives  some  importance  from  its  fine  land- 
locked harbonr,  which,  affording  accommodation  to  large  vessels, 
is  used  as  a  naval  station,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  important 
fishery.  There  ia  a  large  pier  for  the  fisfamg  vessels.  The 
manufacture  oi  carpets  occupies  a  part  of  tlie  population, 
employing  both  male  and  female  labour — the  productions  bcini 
known  as  Donegal  carpets.  There  are  slight  remaina  of  a  castk 
and  ancient  church;  and  a  mineral  spring  is  still  used.  .The 
town  recdved  a  charter  from  James  I.,  and  was  a  pariiamralary 
boraufb,  cetiuning  two  memben,  until  the  Union. 
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mXTUAfiH,  a  <B»U  seaport  and  market  town  of  county 
Bowo,  Ireland,  in  tlic  east  parliamentary  division,  on  tile  western 
shore  of  Strangford  Lough.  Pop,  (xgoi),  X410.  lanen  manu- 
facture a  the  principal  industry,  and  agricultural  produce  is 
exported.  KiUykagb  was  an  important  stronghold  in  early 
tima,  and  the  modem  castle  preserves  the  towers  of  the  old 
building.  Sir  John  de  Courcy  erected  this  among  many  other 
fortresses  in  tiie  neighbourhood;  it  was  besieged  by  Shane 
O'Neill  (1567),  destroyed  by  Monk  (1648),  and  subsequently 
rebuilt.  The  town  was  incorporated  by  James  L,  and  letumed 
two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 

KIUIAINB,  CHARLES  EDWARD  (1751-1799),  Ficndi 
general,  was  born  at  Dublin  on  the  19th  of  October  1751. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  went  with  his  father,  whose  surname 
was  Jennings,  to  France,  where  he  changed  his  name  to  Kil- 
maine,  after  a  village  in  Maya  He  entered  the  French  army 
as  an  officer  in  a  dragoon  regiment  in  1774,  and  afterwards 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Navy  (r778),  during  which  period 
he  was  engaged  in  the  fighting  in  Senegal.  From  1780  to  1783 
he  took  part  in  the  War  of  American  Independence  under 
Rochambeau,  rejoining  the  army  on  his  return  to  France.  In 
1791,  as  a  retired  captain,  he  took  the  civic  oath  and  was  recalled 
to  active  service,  becoming  lieutenant-colonel  in  1791,  and 
colonel,  brigadier-general,  and  lieutenant-general  in  1793.  In 
this  last  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  on  tbe 
northeni  and  eastern  frontiers.  But  he  became  an  object  of 
suspicion  on  account  of  his  foreign  birtb  and  liis  relations  with 
England.  He  was  suspended  on  the  4th  of  August  1793,  and 
was  not  recalled  to  active  service  till  1795.  He  then  took  part 
in  the  Italian  campaigns  of  1796  and  1797,  and  was  made 
commandant  of  Lombardy.  He  afterwards  received  the 
ConmiaBd  of  the  cavalry  in  Bonaparte's  "  army  of  England," 
of  which,  during  the  absence  of  Desaiz,  he  was  temporarily 
commander-in-cUef  (1798).  He  died  on  tiie  I5tb  of  Dfcember 
1799 

See  J.  G.  Aim,  EniUilmen  <s  Ou  rmck  Kmiulum  (1889); 
Eugtoe  Fieff^,  Bistoin  da  troupes  itransircs  au  saw€  de  FraiKf 
(|8S4) ;  Etienne  Charavay,  Carrcspomiaiut  de  Canut,  tome  iiL 

KILMAILOGK,  a  madcet  town  of  couoty  Limerick,  Ireland, 
in  tbe  east  pariiamentaiy  division,  114}  m.  S.W.  of  Dublin  by 
the  Great  Soathem  &  Western  main  line.  Fop.  (igor),  1106. 
It  commands  a  natural  route  (now  followed  by  the  railway) 
through  the  bills  to  the  south  and  south-west,  and  is  a  site  of 
great  historical  interest.  It  received  a  charter  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  m.,  at  which  time  it  was  walled  and  fortified,  and 
entered  by  four  gates,  two  of  which  remain.  It  was  a  military 
post  of  importance  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  but  its  fortifications 
wen  for  the  most  part  demolished  by  order  of  Cromwell. 
Two  castellated  mansions  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  church  of 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul  belonged  to  a  farmer  abbey,  and  has  a 
tower  at  tbe  north-west  comer  which  is  a  converted  round  tower. 
The  Dominican  Abbey,  of  tbe  13th  century,  has  Eariy  English 
lemains  of  great  beauty  and  a  tomb  to  Edmund,  the  last  of  the 
White  Kidghts,  a  braxKh  of  tJhe  family  of  Desmond  intimately 
connected  with  Kilmallock,  who  received  their  title  from 
Edward  III.  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill.  The  foundation  of 
Kilmallock,  however,  is  attributed  to  the  Geraldines,  who  had 
leveial  towns  in  this  vicinity.  Eight  miles  from  the  town  is 
Lough  Gur,  near  which  ate  numerous  stone  circles  and  other 
remains.  KifanaUock  Rtatned  two  membeis  to  the  Irish 
parliament. 

KIIJIAUIOCK,  a  mnnidpal  and  poUca  boigii  of  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  on  Kilmaraock  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Irvine,  34  m. 
S.W.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  &  South-Westera  railway. 
Fop.  (1901),  35,091.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are  the  town 
ball,  court-house,  com-exchange  (with  the  Albert  Tower,  no  ft. 
Ugh),  observatory,  academy,  corporation  art  gallery,  institute 
(containing  a  free  library  and  a  museum),  Kay  schools,  School 
of  Science  and  Art,  AtlmiaeuiD,  theatre,  infirmary.  Agricultural 
Hall,  and  Philosophical  Institution.  ThegroandsofKilinamock 
tiouse,  presented  to  the  town  in  1893,  were  laid  out  as  a  public 
park.    In  Kay  Fatk  (48}  acres),  purchased  from  the  dnke  of 


Portland  for  £9000,  stands  the  Satns  Memoiial,  ivmrijttug  of  two 
storeys  and  a  tower,  and  contaim'ng  a  museum  in  which  have  been 
placed  many  important  MSS.  of  the  poet  and  the  McKie  library 
of  Buras's  books.  The  marble  statue  of  the  poet,  by  W.  G. 
Stevenson,  stands  on  a  terrace  on  the  southern  face.  A  Reformers' 
monument  was  unveiled  in  Kay  Park  in  1885.  Oraamock  rose 
into  importance  in  the  17th  century  by  its  production  of  striped 
woollen  "  Kilmarnock  cowls "  and  broad  blue  boimets,  and 
afterwards  acquired  a  great  name  for  its  Brussels,  Turkey  and 
Scottish  carpets.  Tweeds,  blankets,  shawls,  tartans,  lace 
curtains,  cottons  and  winceys  are  also  produced.  The  boot  and 
shoe  trade  is  prosperous,  and  there  are  extensive  engineering  and 
hydraulic  machinery  works.  But  the  iron  industry  is  prominent, 
the  to*a  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  mineral  region. 
Here,  too,  are  the  workshops  of  the  Glasgow  &  Sooth-Western 
railway  company,  Kibnanock  is  famous  for  its  dairy  produce, 
and  every.  October  holds  the  largest  cheese-sbow  in  Scotland. 
The  neighboorhood  abounds  in  freestone  and  coal.  The  burgh, 
which  is  governed  by  a  provost  and  council,  unites  with  Dum- 
barton, Fort  Gla^ow,  Renfrew  and  Rutfaerglen  in  returning  one 
member  to  parliament.  Alexander  Smith,  the  poet  (i83o-r867), 
whose  father  was  a  lace-pattem  designer,  and  Sir  James  Shaw 
(1764-1843),  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1806,  to  whom  a  statue 
.waserectedin  the  town  in  1848,  were  natives  of  Kilmamodc.  It 
dates  from  the  t5th  century,  and  in  1591  was  made  a  burgh  of 
barony  under  the  Boyds,  the  ruling  house  of  the  district.  The 
last  Boyd  who  bore  the  title  of  Lord  Kilmarnock  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill,  London,  in  1746,  foe  his  share  in  the  Jacobite 
rising.  The  first  edition  of  Robot  Bums's  poems  was  published 
here  in  1786. 

KILMAURS,  a  town  in  the  Curmingham  division  of  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  Carmel,  iii  m.  S,  by  W.  of  Glasgow  by  the 
Glasgow  &  South-Westcra  railway.  I^>p.  (1901),  1803.  Once 
noted  for  its  cutlery,  the  chief  industries  now  are  shoe  and 
bonnet  factories,  and  there  are  iron  and  coal  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  pari^  church  dates  from  X170,  and  waa  dedi- 
cated either  to  the  Virgin  or  to  a  Scottish  saint  of  the  9th  century 
called  Maure.  It  was  enlarged  in  1403  and  in  great  part  rebuilt 
in  188S.  Adjoining  it  is  tbe  burial-place  of  the  earls  of  Glencaira, 
the  leading  personages  in  the  district  during  several  centuries, 
some  of  whom  bore  the  style  of  Lord  Kilmaurs,  Their  family 
name  was  Curuiingham,  adopted  probably  frpm  the  manor  which 
they  acquired  in  the  I2lh  century.  The  town  was  made  a  burgh 
of  barony  in  1527  by  the  earl  of  that  date.  Bums's  patron,  the 
thirteenth  earl,  on  whose  death  tbe  poet  wrote  his  touching 
"  Lament,"  sold  the  Kilmauis  estate  in  1786  to  the  mardiiooess 
of  Titchficld, 

KILN  (O.  E,  cylfH*,  from  the  Lat  culma,  a  kitchen,  cooking- 
stove),  a  place  for  burning,  baking  or  drying.  Kilns  nsEsy  be 
divided  into  two  classes — those  in  which  the  materials  come  into 
actual  contact  with  the  flames,  and  those  in  which  the  furnace  is 
beneath  or  surrounding  the  oven.  Lime-kilns  are  of  the  first 
class,  and  brick-kilns,  pottery-kilns,  &c,  of  the  second,  whicK 
also  includes  places  for  merely  drying  materials,  sadi  a* 
hop-kilns,  usually  called  "oasts"  or  "oast-houses." 

KILPATRICK.  NEW,  or  EAST,  also  called  Beaxsoeh,  a  town  of 
Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  5}  m.  N.W.of  Glasgow  by  road, with 
a  station  on  the  North  British  railway  company's  branch  line 
from  Glasgow  to  Ullngavie.  Pop.  (1901),  3705,  The  town  is 
largely  inhabited  by  business  men  from  Glasgow,  The  public 
buildings  include  the  Shaw  convalescent  home,  Buchanan 
Retreat,  house  of  refuge  for  girls,  library,  and  St  Peter's  College, 
a  fine  structure,  presented  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1891 
by  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow^  There  is  some  coal-mining,  and 
lime  is  manufactured.  Remains  of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  ara 
close  to  the  town.  At  Garscube  and  Gaiscadden,  both  within 
i)  m.  of  New  Kilpatrick,  are  extensive  iron-works,  and  at  the 
former  place  coal  is  mined  and  stone  quarried. 

KILPATRICK,  OLD,  a  town  of  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Qyde,  lojm.  N.W.  of  Glasgow  by  rail,  with 
stations  on  the  North  British  and  Caledonian  railways.  Pop. 
(1991),  1533.    It  is  traditionally  the  birthplace  of  St  Fatndc< 
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frhoK  father  is  said  to  have  acted  there  as  a  Soman  magistrBte. 
Roman  remains  occur  in  the  district,  and  the  Wall  of  Antoninus 
ran  through  the  parish.  To  the  north,  occupying  an  area  of 
about  6  m.  from  east  to  west  and  5  m.  from  north  to  south 
run  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  of  which  the  highest  points  are 
Duncomb  and  Fynloch  Hill  (each  1313  ft.). 

KILRUSH,  a  seaport  and  watering-place  of  county  Clare, 
Ireland,  in  the  west  parliamentary  division,  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Shannon  estuary  45  m.  below  Umerick.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (1901),  4179.  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  West 
Clare  railway.  The  only  seaport  of  importance  in  the  county, 
it  has  a  considerable  export  trade  in  peat  fuel,  extensive  fisheries, 
and  flagstone  quarries;  while  general  fairs,  horse  fairs  and  annual 
agricultural  shows  are  held.  The  inner  harbour  admits  only 
small  vessels,  but  there  is  a  good  pier  a  mile  south  of  the  town. 
OS  the  harbour  lies  Scattery  Island  (litis  Calhaigh),  where 
St  Senan  (d.  544)  founded  a  monastery.  There  are  the  remains 
of  bb  orstory  and  house  and  of  seven  rude  churches  or  chapels, 
together  with  a  roimd  tower  and  a  holy  well  still  in  repute.  The 
island  also  received  the  epithet  of  Holy,  and  was  a  favourite 
burial-ground  until  modem  times. 

KIISYTH,  a  police  burgh  of  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  on  the 
Kelvin,  13  m.  N.N.E.  of  Glasgow  by  the  North  British  railway, 
and  close  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canaL  Pop.  (1901),  yiga. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  town  and  public  halls,  and  the 
academy.  The  chief  industries  are  coal-mining  and  iron-worlu; 
there  are  also  manufactures  of  paper  and  cotton,  besides  quarry- 
ing of  whinstone  and  sandstone.  There  are  considerable  remains 
of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  south  of  the  town,  and  to  the  north 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle.  Kilsyth  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  and  became  a  burgh  of  barony  in  1826.  It  was 
the  scene  of  Montrose's  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  on  tlie 
15th  of  August  I&4S.  The  town  was  the  centre  of  remarkable 
religious  revivals  in  174^3  and  1839,  the  latter  conducted  by 
William  Chalmers  Burns  (1815-1868),  the  missionary  to  China. 

KILT,  properly  the  short  loose  skirt  or  petticoat,  reaching 
to  the  knees  and  usually  made  of  tartan,  forming  pan  oi  the 
dress  of  a  Scottish  Highlander  (see  Costuiiz).  The  word 
means  that  which  is  "  girded  or  tucked  up,"  and  is  apparently 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  cf.  Danish  iilu,  to  tuck  up.  The  early 
kilt  was  not  a  sepvate  garment  but  was  merely  the  lower  part 
of  the  plaid,  in  which  the  Highlander  wappei  himself,  hanging 
down  in  folds  below  the  belt. 

KILWA  (Quiloa),  a  seaport  of  German  East  Africa,  about 
900  m.  S.  of  Zanzibar.  There  are  two  Kilwaa,  one  on  the  main- 
land—Kilwa  Kivinje;  the  other,  the  ancient  dty,  on  an  island — 
KHwa  Kisiwani.  Kilwa  Kivinje,  on  the  northern  side  of  Kilwa 
Bay,  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  houses  in  the  European  quarter 
being  large  and  substantiaL  The  govemmenthouae  and  barracks 
are  fortified  and  are  sumunded  by  fine  public  gardens.  The 
adjacent  country  is  fettite  and  thickly  populated,  and  the  trade 
of  the  port  is  considerable.  Much  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  Banyans. 
Kilwa  is  a  starting-point  for  caravans  to  Lake  Nyasa.  Pop. 
about  sooo.    Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Swshili. 

Kilwa  Kisiwani,  18  m.  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town, 
possesses  a  deep  harbour  sheltered  from  all  winds  by  projecting 
coral  reefs.  The  island  on  which  it  is  built  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  shallow  and  narrow  rhannrl.  The  ruins  of  the 
dty  indude  massive  walls  and  bastions,  remains  of  a  palace 
and  of  two  large  mosques,  of  which  the  domed  roofs  are  in  fair 
pieaervation,  besides  several  Arab  forts.  The  new  quarter 
contains  a  customs  house  and  a  few  Arab  buildings.  Fop.  about 
600.  On  the  isUnd  of  Songa  Manara,  at  the  southern  end  of 
Kilwa  Bay,  hidden  in  dense  vegetation,  an  the  ruins  of  another 
dty,  unknown  to  history.  Fragments  of  palaces  and  mosques 
in  carved  limestone  exist,  and  on  the  beach  are  the  remains  of  a 
lighthonae.  Chinese  coins  and  pieces  of  porcelain  have  been 
found  on  the  sea-shore,  washed  up  from  the  reefs. 

The  sultanate  of  Kilwa  a  reputed  to  have  been  founded  about 
A-D.  975  by  All  Ibn  ^asan,  a  Persian  prince  from  Shiraz,  upon  the  site 
of  the  andent  Greek  colony  of  Rtupca.  The  new  state,  at  first 
CMfintd  to  the  town  of  Kilwa,  fnwniledittinfliifiirf  along  the  coast 


from  Zanzibar  to  SoCsla.  and  the  city  canft  to  be  ng^rded  ai  the 

capital  of  the  Zenj "  empire  "  (see  Zanubas  : "  Sultanate  ")-  An  Anb 
chronicle  eives  a  list  ot  over  forty  sovereigns  who  reigned  at  Kil«-a 
in  a  period  of  five  hundred  years  (cf.  A.  M.  H.  J.  Stokvis,  Maniat 
d'kisloirti  Leiden,  1888,  i.  558).  IVdro  Alvares  Cabral,  the  Portu- 
guese navigator,  was  the  first  European  to  visit  it.  His  fleet,  on  its 
way  to  Inoia.  anchored  in  KLlwa  Bay  in  isoo.  Kilwa  was  thea  a 
large  and  wealthy  city,  possessing,  it  is  stated,  three  hundred  mosnues. 
In  1503  Kilwa  submitted  to  Vasco  da  Gama,  but  the  lultan  neglect, 
ing  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  upon  him,  the  city  in  1505  was  oocu* 

eied  by  the  Portuguese.  They  built  a  fort  thm;  the  first  erected 
y  them  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Fighting  ensued  between  the 
Arabs  and  the  Portuguese,  the  city  was  destroyed;  and  in  1513  Ihe 
Portuguese,  whose  ranks  had  been  decimated  by  fever,  temporarily 
aban<K>ned  the  place.  Subsequently  Kilwa  becaiae  one  of  the  chid 
centres  of  the  slave  trade.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  imams  of  Muscat,  and  on  tKe 
separation  in  1856  of  their  Arabian  and  African  possessions  becune 
subject  to  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar.  With  the  rest  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  sultan's  continental  daminions  Kilwa  was  acquiral  by 
Germany  in  1890  (see  Afuca,  {  5;  and  GxMiAH  EA!.t  Afuca]. 

KILWARDBT,  ROBBRT  (d.  1179),  archbishop  of  Cantetbuiy 
and  cardinal,  studied  at  the  university  of  Paris,  wheie  he  soon 
became  famous  as  a  teacher  of  grammar  and  logic  Afterwards 
joining  the  order  of  St  Dominic  and  turning  his  attention  to 
theology,  he  was  chosen  provincial  prior  of  his  onler  ip  Engtind 
in  lafii,  and  in  October  1171  Pope  Gregory  X.  terminated 
a  dispute  over  the  vacant  archbishopric  of  Cantertauiy  by 
appointing  Kilwardby.  Although  the  new  archbishop  crowned 
Edwsid  I.  and  his  queen  Eleanor  in  August  1274,  he  took  little 
part  in  business  of  state,  but  was  energetic  in  discharging  the 
spiritual  duties  of  his  office.  He  was  charitable  to  the  poor, 
and  showed  liberality  to  the  Dominicans.  In  1278  Pope 
Nicholas  III.  made  him  cardinal-bishop  of  Porto  and  Santa 
Rufina;  he  resigned  his  archbishopric  and  left  EnglsMi,  carrying 
with  him  the  registers  and  other  valuable  property  h»Jn«giwg 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  Italy  on  the  itth  tt 
September  1379.  Kilwardby  was  the  first  member  of  a  men- 
dicant order  to  attain  a  high  position  in  the  P-wgluli  Church. 
Among  his  numerous  writings,  which  became  very  popular 
among  students,  are  Dt  ortu  scialHarum,  De  Itmptn,  Dt  Uid- 
versali,  and  some  commentaries  on  Aristotle. 

See  N.  Trevet,  Anaudts  sex  ngum  Amaliae,  edited  by  T.  Hog 
(London,  184J) ;  W.  F.  Hook,  Livts  ej  Uu  Aniibiikopf  «/  CaMlcritrj, 
vol.  iii.  (London,  1860-187&) ;  J.  Qatui  and  J.  £cbani,  Saiplcra 
ordinis  Fredicaiorum  (Paris,  1719-1721). 

KILWINHIIiQ,  a  munidpal  and  police  burgh  of  Aynhire, 
Scotland,  on  the  tight  bank  of  the  Garaock,  34  m.  S.W.  of 
Glasgow  by  the  Caledonian  railway,  and  36}  m.  by  the  Glasgow 
&  South-Westem  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  4440.  The  chief 
buildings  indude  the  public  library,  the  Masonic  hall  and  the 
district  hospital.  The  centre  of  interest,  however,  is  the  mined 
abbey,  originally  one  of  the  richest  in  Scotland.  Founded 
about  1140  by  Hugh  de  Morville,  h>rd  of  Cunninghame,  for 
Tyronensian  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order,  it  was  dedicated 
to  St  Winnin,  who  lived  on  the  spot  in  the  SUi  century  and  hss 
given  his  pame  to  the  town.  This  beautiful  spedmcn  of  Early 
English  architecture  wss  partly  destroyed  in  is6t,  «iKi  its 
lands  were  granted  to  the  earl  of  Egtinton  and  others.  Kil- 
winning is  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Scottish  freemasonry, 
the  lodge,  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  foreicn  aicki- 
tects  and  masons  who  came  to  build  the  abbey,  bcinf  tegarded 
as  the  mother  lodge  in  Scotland.  The  royal  company  of  azchets 
of  Kilwinning — dating,  it  is  said,  as  far  back  as  1488 — meet 
every  July  to  shoot  at  the  p(^>injay.  The  industry  in  ncavinf 
shawls  and  lighter  fabrics  has  died  out;  and  the  Intce  iron, 
coal  and  fire-clay  works  at  Eglinton,  and  worsted  «rin»iiig, 
employ  most  of  the  inhabitants.  About  a  mile  from  Kilwinnit^ 
is  Eglinton  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  earls  of  Clinton,  built  ia 
179S  in  the  English  castellated  style. 

KIMBERLEY,JOIUI  W0DBH0U8B,  1ST  Eabl  or  (1826-1903), 
English  st4tcsman,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  January  1816,  beiiig 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Wodehouse  and  (raadsoa  oi 
the  snd  Baron  Wodehouse  (the  barony  dating  iram  1797), 
whom  be  succeeded  in  1846.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  anid 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  fint-dast  degree  ia 
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duaiet  is  1847;  in  thk  lame  year  married  Lady  Florence 
FiUgibbon  (d.  1895),  daughter  of  the  last  earl  of  Clare.    He 
was  by  inberitasce  a  Liberal  ia  politics,  and  in  1853-1856  and 
1859-1861  he  was  under  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  in 
Lord  Aberdeen's  and  Lord  Palmerston's  ministries.    In  the 
interval  (1856-1858)  he  bad  been  envoy.«ztraordinary  to  Russia; 
and  in  1863  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Copenhagen  on 
the  forlorn  hope  of  finding  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Schlesirig- 
Uolstein  question.    The  mission  was  a  failure,  but  probably 
nothing  else  was  possible.    In  1864  he  became  under  secretary 
for  India,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  was  made  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.    In  that  capacity  he  had  to  grapple 
with  the  first  manifestations  of  Fenianism,  and  in  recognition 
of  his  vigour  andsucccss  he  was  created  (1866)  earl  of  Kimberley. 
In  July  1866  he  vacated  his  office  with  the  fall  of  Lord  Russell's 
ministry,  but  in  1868  he  became  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  Mr  Glad- 
stone's cabinet,  and  in  July  1870  was  transferred  from  that 
post  to  be  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.     It  was  the 
moment  of  the  great  diamond  discoveries  in  South  Africa,  and 
the  new  town  of  Kimberley  was  named  after  the  colonial  secre- 
tary of  the  day.     After  an  interval  of  opposition  from  1874  to 
1880,  Lord  Kimberley  returned  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  Mr 
Gladstone's  next  ministry;  but  at  the  end  of  1882  he  exchanged 
this  office  first  for  that  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and 
then  for  the  secretaryship  of  state  for  India,  a  post  he  retained 
during   the  remainder  of  Mr  Gladstone's    tenure  of  power 
(188^-1886, 1891-1894),  though  in  z893-r894  he  combined  with 
it  that  of  the  lord  presidency  of  the  council.    In  Lord  Rosebery 's 
cabinet  (r894-i895)  he  was  foreign  secretary.    Lord  Kimberley 
was  an  admirable  departmental  chief,  but  it  is  difficult  to  asso- 
ciate his  own  personality  with  any  ministerial  act  during  his 
occupation  of  all  these  posts.    He  was  at  the  colonial  office 
when  responsible  government  was  granted  to  Cape  Colony, 
when  British  Columbia  was  added  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  during  the  Boer  War  of  i88o-8t,  with  its  conclusion  at 
Majuba;  and  he  was  foreign  Secretary  when  the  misunderstand- 
ing arose  with  Germany  over  the  proposed  lease  of  territory  from 
the  Congo  Free  State  for  the  Cape  to  Caird  route.    He  was 
essentially  a  loyal  Gladstonian  party  man.    His  moderation, 
common  sense,  and  patriotism  had  their  influence,  nevertheless, 
on  his  colleagues.    As  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House 
of  Lords  he  acted  with  undeviating  dignity;  and  in  opposition 
he  was  a  courteous  antagonist  and  a  critic  of  weight  and 
experience.    He  took  considerable  interest  in  education,  and 
after  being  {or  many  years  a  member  of  the  senate  of  London 
University,  he  became  its  chancellor  in  1899.    He  died  in 
London  on  the  8th  of  April  rooi,  being  succeeded  in  the  earldom 
by  his  eldest  and  only  surviving  son.  Lord  Wodehouse  (b.  1848). 
KIMBERLET,  a  town  of  the  Cape  province.  South  Africa, 
tbe  centre  of  the  Gtiqualand  West  diamond  industry,  647  m. 
N.E.  of  Cape  Town  and  310  m.  S.W.  of  Johannesburg  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1904),  34J31,  of  whom  13,556  were  whiles.    The  town  is 
built  on  the  bare  veld  midway  between  the  Modder  and  Vaal 
Rivers  and  is  4012  ft.  above  the  sea.    Having  grown  out  of 
camps  formed  round  the  diamond  mines,  its  plan  is  very  irregular 
and  in  striking  contrast  with  the  rectangular  outline  common 
to  South  African  towns.     Grouped  round  market  square  are 
the  law  courts,  with  a  fine  clock  tower,  tbe  post  and  telegraph 
offices  and  the  town-hall.    The  public  library  and  the  ho^ital 
are  in  Du  Toils  Fan  Road.     In  tbe  district  of  Newton,  hid  out 
during  the  siege  of  1899-1900,  a  monument  to  those  who  fell 
during  the  operations  has  been  erected  where  four  roads  meet. 
Siege  Avenue,  in  the  suburb  of  Kcnilwortb,  250  ft.  wide,  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  loog,  and  planted  with  16  rows  of  trees,  was  also 
laid  out  during  the  siege.    In  the  putilic  gardens  are  statues 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  Cecil  Rhodes.    The  diamond  mines  form, 
however,  the  chief  attraction  of  the  town  (see  Diauond).    Of 
these  the  Kimberley  is  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  market 
square.    The  De  Beers  mine  is  one  mile  east  of  the  Kimberley 
mine.    The  other  principal  mines,  Bultfontein,  Du  Toils  Pan 
and  Wesselton,  are  still  farther  distant  from  the  town.    Barbed 
vire  fencing  sutiounda  the  minci,  which  cover  about  180  acres. 


The  Kaffirs  who  woilc  in  the  mines  are  housed  in  lar^  com- 
pounds. Wire  netting  is  spread  over  these  enclosures,  and 
every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  the  illicit  disposal  oi  diamonds. 
Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  who  in 
addition  to  food  and  lodging  earn  from  17s.  to  24s.  a  week. 
Most  of  the  white  workmen  employed  live  at  Kenilworth,  laid 
out  by  the  De  Beeis  company  as  a  "  model  village."  Beacons- 
field,  near  Du  Toits  Fan  Mine,  is  also  dependent  on  the 
diamond  industry. 

Kimberley  was  founded  In  187a  by  diggers  who  discovered 
diamonds  on  tbe  farms  of  Du  Toits  Pan  and  Bultfontein.  Ia 
1871  richer  diamonds  were  found  on  the  neighbouring  farm  ol 
Vooruitzight  at  places  named  De  Beers  and  Colesberg  Kopje. 
There  were  at  first  three  distinct  mining  camps,  one  at  Du 
Toits  Fan,  another  at  De  Beers  (called  De  Beers  Rush  or  Old 
De  Beers)  and  the  third  at  the  Colesberg  Kopje  (called  Da 
Beers  New  Rush,  or  New  Rush  simply).  The  Colesberg  Kopje 
mine  was  in  July  1873  renamed  Kimberley  in  honour  of  the 
then  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  the  ist  earl  of  Kimberley, 
by  whose  direction  the  mines  were — in  187s — taken  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.  Kimberley  was  also  chosen  as 
the  name  of  the  town  into  which  the  mining  camps  developed. 
Doubt  having  arisen  as  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  to  the  mineraia 
on  VooTuitxight  farm,  litigation  ensued,  ending  in  the  purchase 
of  the  farm  by  the  state  for  £roo,ooo  in  1875.  In  1880  the  town 
was  incorporated  in  Cape  Colony  (see  Gkiqualanc).  In  1874  a 
great  part  of  the  population  left  for  the  newly  discovered  gold 
diggings  in  the  Lydenburg  district  of  the  Transvaal,  but  others 
took  their  place.  Among  those  early  attracted  to  Kimberley 
were  Cecil  Rhodesl  and  "  Barney  "  Bamato,  who  In  time  came 
to  represent  two  groups  of  financiers  controlling  the  mines. 
The  amalgamation  of  their  interests  in  1S89 — when  the  D6 
Beers  group  purchased  the  Kimberley  mine  for  £5,338,65»— 
put  the  whole  diamond  production  of  the  Kimberley  fields  in  the 
hands  of  one  company,  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd., 
so  named  after  the  former  owners  of  the  farms  on  which  arft 
situated  the  chief  mines.  Kimberley  in  consequence  became 
largely  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  the  De  Beers  corporation, 
the  town  having  practicaUy  no  industries  other  than  diamond 
mining.  Horse-breeding  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent. 
The  value  of  the  annual  output  of  diamonds  averages  about 
£4,500,000.  The  importance  of  the  industry  led  to  the  building 
of  a  railway  from  Cape  Town,  opened  in  1885.  On  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  tbe  British  and  the  Boers  in  1899  Kimberley  was 
invested  by  a  Boer  force.  The  siege  began  on  the  I2tb  oi 
October  and  lasted  until  the  1 5th  of  February  1900,  when  tha 
town  was  relieved  by  General  Sir  John  French,  Among  the 
besieged  was  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  placed  the  resources  of  tbe 
De  Beers  company  at  the  disposal  of  the  defenders.  In  1906 
the  town  was  put  in  direct  railway  communication  with  Johan- 
nesburg, and  in  1908  the  completion  of  the  line  from  Bloem- 
fontein  gave  Natal  direct  access  to  Kimberley,  which  thus 
became  an  important  railway  centre. 

KmERIOOIAV.  in  geology,  the  basal  division  of  the  Upper 
Oolites  in  the  Jurassic  system.  Tbe  name  is  derived  from  the 
hamlet  of  Kimeridge  or  Kimmeridge  near  the  coast  of  Dorset- 
shire, En^and.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by 
T.  Webster  in  1812;  in  1818,  in  the  form  Kimeridge  Clay,  it  was 
used  by  Buckland.  From  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  where  it  is 
splendidly  exposed  in  the  fine  cliffs  from  St  Alban's  Head  to 
Gad  CliS,  it  follows  the  line  of  Jurassic  outcrop  through  Wilt- 
shire, where  there  is  a  broad  expanse  between  Weslbury  and 
Devizes,  as  far  as  Yorkshire,  there  it  appears  in  the  vale  of 
Pickering  and  on  the  coast  in  Filey  Bay.  It  generally  occupied 
broad  valleys,  of  which  the  vale  of  Aylesbury  may  be  taken  as 
typical.  Good  exposures  occur  at  Seend,  Calne,  Swindon, 
Wootton  Bassett,  Faringdon,  Abingdon,  Culham,  Shotover  Hill, 
Brill,  Ely  and  Market  Rasea.  Traces  of  the  formation  are  found 
as  far  north  as  the  east  coast  of  Cromarty  and  Sutherland  at 
Eathie  and  Helmsdale. 

In  England  the  Kimeridgian  is  usually  divisible  into  an  Upper 
Series,  600-650  It.  in  the  south,  dark  bituiniiioua  shales,  paper 
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afaalfls  aod  clayt  with  layers  and  nodules  of  cement-stones  and  sep- 
taria.  These  Deds  merge  ^dually  into  the  overlying  Portlandian 
fonnatlon.  The  Lower  Series,  with  a  maximum  thickness  of  400  ft., 
consists  of  clays  and  dark  shales  with  septaria,  cement'Stones  and 
calcareous  "dogKers."  These  lithological  characters  are  very 
persistent.  The  Upper  Kimeridgian  is  distinguished  as  the^  zone 
of  Ptrisphinctts  bipUx,  with  the  sub-zone  of  Discina  laiissima  in  the 
higher  portions.  Cardiocertu  altemans  is  the  zonal  ammonite  charac- 
teristic of  the  lower  division,  with  the  sub-zOnc  of  Ostrta  dtitoidea  in 
the  lower  portion.  Exogyra  nVfn/a  is  common  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  lower  division,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  Kimeridgian. 
A  large  number  of  ammonites  are  peculiar  to  this  formation,  in- 
cluding Seineckia  eudcxuSt  R,  Thamanni,  Aspidoceras  loniisfnnus, 
Ac.  Ijarve  dinoaaurian  reptiles  are  abundant,  Cetioiaunu,  dgaiUo- 
MHrWf,  sSeatMaunat  also  plesioaaurs  and  ichthyosaurs;  croco- 
dilian and  cnelonian  itsmaina  are  also  found.  Protocardia  striaiuld, 
Thrtuia  depressOj  Bdemnites  ahrmatus,  B.  BtaimtiUei,  Linguia  ovalis, 
RJtynchonula  iruoiutans  and  Exotyra  nana  a^re  characteristic  fossils. 
Alum  has  been  obtained  from  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  and  the  cement- 
stones  have  been  employed  in  Purbeck;  coprolites  are  found  in  small 
quantities.  Bricks,  tiles,  flower-pots,  &c.,  are  made  from  the  clay 
at  Swindon,  Gillingham,  Brill,  Ely,  Homcastle,  and  other  places. 
The  so-called  "  Kimeridge  coal "  is  a  highly  bituminous  shale  cap- 
able of  being  used  as  fuel,  wluch  has  been  worked  on  the  cliff  at 
.Little  Kimerid^. 

.  The  "  Kimendgien  "  of  continental  geologists  is  usually  made  to 
contain  the  three  sub-divisions  of  A.  Oppcl  and  W.  Waagen,  viz..* — 

I  Upper      fVirgulian)  with  Exogyra  virguta 

Kiraeridgien  -<  Middle    (Pteroceran)      with  Pteroceras  oaani 

[Lower  (Astartian^  vilh  A startt  tufraeoraUinai 
but  the  upper  portion  of  this  continental  Kimeridgian  la  equivalent 
to  some  of  the  British  Portlandian;  while  most  of  the  Astartian  cor- 
responds to  the  Corallian.  A.  de  Lapparent  now  recognizes  only 
the  Virgulian  and  Ptertxeran  in  the  Kimeridgien.  Clays  and  maris 
with  occasional  limestones  and  sandstones  represent  the  Kime- 
lidgieo  of  most  of  northern  Europe,  including  Russia.  In  Swabia 
and  some  other  parts  of  Germany '  the  curious  ruiniform  marble 
Fdsenkalk  occurs  on  this  horizon,  and  most  of  the  Kimeridgien  of 
southern  Europe,  including  the  Alps,  is  calcareous.  ^  Representatives 
of  the  formation  occur  in  Caucasia,  Algeria,  Abyssinia,  Madagascar; 
in  South  America  with  vokranic  rocks,  and  possibly  in  CalUomia 
(Maripan  beds^,  Alaska  and  King  Charles's  Land. 
•  See  "  Jurassic  Rocks  of  Britain,"  vols.  v.  and  i.,  Memoirs  of  the 
Cedofieal  Survey  (vol.  v.  contains  references  to  literature  up  to  1645]. 

(i.A.H.) 

SniQI,  or  QtUfl,  the  family  name  of  three  Jewish  grammar- 
ians and  biblical  scholars  who  worked  at  Narbonne  in  the  I2th 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  13th,  and  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  name,  as  is 
ihown  by  manuscript  testimony,  was  also  pronounced  fam^i 
and  further  mention  is  made  of  the  French  surname  Petit. 

Joseph  ^iu91  was  a  native  of  southern  Spain,  and  settletl 
in  Provence,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  set  forth  in  the 
Hebrew  language  the  results  of  Hebraic  philology  as  expounded 
by  the  Spanish  Jews  in  their  Arabic  treatises.  He  was!  acquainted 
moreover  with  Latin  grammar,  under  the  influence  of  which  he 
resorted  to  the  innovation  of  dividing  the  Hebrew  vowels  into 
five  long  vowels  and  five  short,  previous  giammaiians  having 
simply  spoken  of  seven  vowels  without  distinction  of  quantity. 
His  grammatical  textbook,  Sefer  Ha-Zikkarm,  "Book  of 
Remembrance  "  (ed.  W.  Bacher,  Berlin,  1SS8),  was  marked  by 
methodical  comprehensiveness,  and  introduced  into  the  theory 
of  the  verbs  a  new  classification  of  the  stems  which  has  been 
retained  by  later  scholars.  In  the  far  mote  ample  Scjer  Ha- 
Galny,  "Book  of  Demonslialion"  (ed.  Matthews,  Berlin,  1887), 
Joseph  l^imhi  attacks  the  philological  work  of  the  greatest  French 
Talmud  scholar  of  that  day,  R.  Jacob  Tam,  who  espoused  the 
antiquated  system  of  Menaljem  b.Saruq,  and  this  he  supplements 
by  an  indcpeodeat  critique  of  Mena^em.  This  work  is  a  mine 
of  varied  excgetical  and  philological  detaiils.  He  also  wrote 
commentaries — ^the  majority  of  which  are  lost — 00  a  great 
number  of  the  scriptural  books.  Those  on  Proverbs  and  Job  have 
been  published.  He  composed  an  apologetic  work  under  the 
title.S^/erHa-£er((i  ("Book  of  the  Bond"),  a  fragment  of  which 
is  extant,  and  translated  into  Hebrew  the  ethico-philosophical 
work  of  Baf^ya  ibn  Paquda  ("  Duties  of  the  Heart  ").  In  his 
commentaries  he  also  made  contributions  to  the  comparative 
philology  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

Moses  ^11191  was  the  author  of  a  Hebrew  grammar,  known — 
Alter  the  first  three  word*— as  UakaUJt  Skcbilc  Ha-daat,  or  briefly 


as  Afakalai.  It  is  an  dementory  intrsdactbn  to-the  itndy  cf 
Hebrew,  the  first  of  its  kind,  in  which  only  the  most  indispensable 
definitions  and  rules  have  a  place,  the  remainder  being  almost 
wholly  occupied  by  paradigms.  Moses  Kim^  was  the  first  who 
made  the  verb  taqadk  a  modelfor  conjugation,  and  the  first 
also  who  introduced  the  now  usual  sequence  in  the  eniuneratioa 
of  stem-forms.  His  handbook  was  of  great  historical  impoitaiice 
as  in  the  first  half  of  the  i6th  centuiy  it  became  the  favonrite 
manual  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  among  non-Judaic  scholars 
(ist  ed.,  Fesaro,  1508).  EliasLevita(;.vJ  wrote  Hebrew  explana- 
tions, and  Sebastian  MUnstcr  translated  it  into  Latin.  Moses 
tpmid  also  composed  commentaries  to  the  biblical  books;  .those 
on  Proveibs,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  in  the  great  nbbinicat 
bibles  falsely  ascribed  to  Abraham  ibn  Ezra. 

David  l$jup  (c.  1160-1735),  also  known  as  Btdaq{=ti.  David 
^imbi),  eclipsed  the  fame  both  of  Us  father  and  his  brother. 
From  the  writings  of  the  former  he  quotes  a  great  number  of 
explanations,  some  of  which  ue  known  only  from  this  source. 
His  mapium  tfat  is  the  Sefer  MUlol,  "  Book  of  Completeiiess." 
This  falls  into  two  divisions:  the  grammar,  to  which  the  title 
of  the  whole,  UiUd,  is  usually  applied  (first  printed  is  Constanti- 
nople, I53a->S34,  then,  with  the  notes  of  Elias  Levita,  at  Venice, 
1545),  and  the  lexicon,  Sefer  HaskerasUm,  "Book  of  Roots," 
whidi  was  first  printed  in  Italy  before  1480,  then  at  Naples  in 
t4Qo,  and  at  Venice  in  1546  with  the  aiwotations  of  Elias.  The 
model  and  the  principal  source  for  this  work  of  David  Nimbi's 
was  the  book  of  R.  Jonah  (Abulwalid),  which  was  cast  in  a 
similar  bipartite  form;  and  it  was  chiefly  due  to  I^imbi's  grammar 
and  lexicon  that,  while  the  contents  of  Abulwalid's  works  were 
common  knowledge,  they  themselves  remained  in  oblivion  foe 
centuries.  In  spite  of  this  dependence  on  his  Jitedecessois  his 
work  shows  originality,  eqiedally  in  the  arrangement  at  his 
material.  In  the  grammar  he  combined  the  paraxligmaiic 
method  of  his  brother  Moses  with  the  procedure  of  the  older 
scholars  who  devoted  a  close  attention  to  details.  In  his 
dictionary,  again,  he  recast  the  lexicological  materials  inde- 
pendently, and  enriched  lexicography  itself,  especially  by  his 
numerous  etymological  explanations.  Under  the  title  E(  Sefer, 
"  Pen  of  the  Writer  "  (Lyk,  1864),  David  ^imbi  composed  a  sort 
of  grammatical  compendium  as  a  gtiide  to  the  correct  punctua- 
tion of  the  biblical  manuscripts;  it  consists,  for  the  most  part,! 
of  extracts  from  the  Uiklol.  After  the  completion  of  bis  great 
work  he  began  to  write  commentaries  on  portions  of  the  &rip- 
turcs.  The  first  was  on  Chronicles,  then  followed  one  on  the 
Psalms,  and  finally  his  exegctical  masterpiece — the  commentary 
on  the  prophets.  His  annotations  on  the  Psalms  are  especially 
interesting  for  the  polemical  excursuses  directed  against  the 
Christian  interpretation.  He  was  also  responsible  for  a  commen- 
tary on  Gencsis'(ed.  A.  GQnsbutg,  Fressbutg,  r84i),  in  which  he 
followed  Moses  Maimonidcs  in  explaining  bibb'cal  narratives  as 
visions.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  Maimonidcs,  and, 
though  far  advanced  in  years,  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle 
which  raged  in  southern  France  and  Spain  round  his  phtlosophico- 
religious  writings.  The  popularity  of  his  biblical  exegesis  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  first  printed  texts  cf  the 
Hebrew  Bible  were  accompanied  by  his  commentaty:  the  Psalms 
1477,  perhaps  at  Bologna;  the  early  Prophets,  1485,  Sondno; 
the  later  Prophets,  ibid.  i486. 

His  commentaries  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  maay  of  then 
in  Latin  translations.  A  new  edition  ol  that  on  the  Psalms  kzs 
begun  by  Schlllcr-Szinessy  {First  Book  of  Psaims,  Cambridge,  18SJ). 
Abr.  Gciger  wrote  of  the  three  Kimbis  in  the  Hebrew  periodical 
O^ar  N^mad  (vol.  il.,  I8j;7-'A,  Geiger,  Cesoimseite  Scknfitn, 
V.  1-47).    See  further  the /«insi£a<>(i^ed>ii.  (W.  Ba.) 

KIN  (0.  E.  cyit,  a  word  represented  in  nearly  all  Teutonic 
languages,  cf .  Du.  Ihiiiite,  Dan.  and  Swed.  kSn,  Goth  turn,  tribe; 
the  Teutonic  base  is  kunya;  the  equivalent  Aryan  root  ga»-  to 
beget,  produce,  is  seen  in  Gr.  firu-,  Lat.  {eniit,  cf.  "kind"), 
a  collective  word  for  persons  related  by  blood,  as  descended  from 
a  common  ancestor.  In  law,  the  term  "  next  of  kin  "  is  applied 
to  (he  person  or  persons  who,  as  being  in  the  nearest  degree  el 
blood  relationship  to  a  person  dying  intestate,  share  accordinj  to 
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degree  !n  his  personal  estate  (see  iNTBStACV,  ^nd  Inreutance). 
"  Kin  *'  is  frequently  associated  with  "  kith  "  in  the  phrase 
"  kith  and  kin,"  now  used  as  an  emphasized  form  of "  kin  "  for 
family  relatives.  It  properly  means  one's  "  country  and  kin/' 
or  one's  "friends  and  kin."  Kith  (O.E.  cyOOr  and  f><F,  native 
land,  acquaintances)  comes  from  the  stem  of  cunifiXH,  to  know^ 
and  thus  means  the  land  or  people  one  knows  familiarly. 
'  The  tuffix-Ai»,cbieflysurvtvingia  English  surnamn,Kems  to  have 
been  early  used  as  a  diminutive  eodiiig  to  certain  Christian  names  m 
Flanders  and  Holland.  The  termination  ii  repicaentcd  by  the  diml- 
nutive  •<ke»  in  Gennao,  as  in  Krtdchen,  auuscke*j  Ac  Many 
En^lith  words,  such  as  "pumpkin,"  ''firkin,"  seem  to  have  no 
diroinutivt  Mgntficance.  ana  may  have  been  assimilated  from  cartier 
forms,  «.f.  "  pumpkin  "  from  "  pumpioo." 
t  XINCARDIKESHIRB,  or  The  Meaams,  an  eastern  connty 
of  Scotland,  bounded  £.  by  the  North  Sea,-S.  and  S.W.  by 
Forfarshire,  and  N.W.  and  N.  by  Aberdeenshire.  Area,  243,974 
acres,  or  381  &q.  m.  In  the  west  and  north-west  the  Grampians 
are  the  predominant  feature.  The  highest  of  their  peaks  is 
Mount  Battock  (2555  ft.),  where  the  counties  of  Aberdeen, 
Forfar  and  Kincardine  meet,  but  there  are  a  score  of  hills 
exceeding  1500  ft.  in  height.  In  the  extreme  north,  on  the 
confines  of  Aberdeenshire,  the  Hill  of  Fare,  famous  for  its  sheep 
walks,  attains  an  altitude  of  1545  ft.  In  the  north  the  county 
slopes  from  the  Grampians  to  the  picturesque  and  finely-wooded 
valley  of  the  Dee,  and  in  the  south  it  faUs  to  the  Howe  (Hollow) 
of  the  Meams,  which  is  a  continuation  north-eastwards  of 
Strathmore.  The  principal  rivers  are  Bervie  Water  (20  m.  long), 
flowing  south-eastwards  to  the  North  Sea;  the  Water  of  Feugh 
(ao  m.)  taking  a  north-easterly  direction  and  falling  Injo  the 
I)ee  at  Banchory,  and  forming  near  its  mouth  a  beautiful 
cascade;  the  Dye  (15  m.)  rising  in  Mount  Battock  and  ending 
its  course  in  the  Feugh;  Luther  Water  (14  m.)  springing  not 
far  from  the  castle  of  Drumtochty  and  meandering  pleasantly 
to  its  junction  with  the  North  Esk;  the  Cowic  <I3  m.)  and  the 
Carron  (8|  m.)  entering  the  sea  at  Stonehaven.  The  Dee  and 
North  £sk  serve  as  boundary  streams  during  part  of  their 
course,  the  one  of  Aberdeenshire,  the  other  of  Forfarshire. 
Loch  Loirston,  in  the  parish  of  Nigg,  and  Loch  Lumgair,  in 
Dunnottar  parish,  both  smalt,  arc  the  only  lakes  in  the  shire. 
Of  the  glens  Glen  Dye  in  the  north  centre  of  the  county  is 
remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  the  small  Den  Fenella,  to  the 
south-east  of  Laurencekirk,  contains  a  picturesque  waterfall. 
Its  name  perpetuates  the  memory  of  FencJIa,  daughter  of  a 
thane  of  Angus,  who  was  slain  here  after  betraying  Kenneth  II. 
to  his  enemies,  who  (according  to  local  tradition)  made  away 
with  him  in  Kincardine  Castle.  Excepting  in  the  vicinity  of 
St  Cyrus,  the  coast  froin  below  Johnshaven  to  Girdle  Ness 
presents  a  bold  front  of  rugged  di^s,  with  an  average  height  of 
from  100  to  350  ft.,  interrupted  only  by  occasional  creel^  and 
bays,  as  at  Johnshaven,  (bourdon,  Bervie,  Stonehaven,  Port- 
letben.  Findon,  Cove  and  Nigg. 

Geohty. — ^The  great  fault  which  traverses  Scotland  from  shore  to 
shore  passes  through  this  county  from  CratgeVcn  Bay,  about  a  mile 
north  uf  Stonehaven,  bv  Fenella  Hill  to  Edull.  On  Che  northern 
side  of  this  line  are  the  old  crystalline  schists  of  the  Dalradian  group ; 
on  the  MUthern  side  Old  Red  Sandstone  occupies  all  the  rcmaintru; 
space.  Good  exposures  of  the  schists  arc  seen,  repeatedly  folded, 
in  the  cliffs  between  Aberdeen  and  Stonehaven.  They  consist  of  a 
lower  series  of  greenish  slates  and  a  h^er,  more  micaceoas  and 
schistose  series  with  i^ts;  bands  of  limestone  occur  in  these  rocks 
near  Bunchory.  Besides  the  numerous  minor  flexures  the  schists 
•re  t)ent  into  a  broad  synclinal  fold  which  crosses  the  county, 
its  axis  lying  in  a  Boutfa-westerly>north-easteriv  direction.  Rising 
through  the  schists  are  several  granite  masses,  the  largest  being  that 
forming  the  high  ground  around  Mt  Battock;  south  of  the  Dee  are 
severs  istnaller  masses,  some  of  which  have  been  extcn»vely  quarried. 
The  lower  part  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  consists  of  flags,  red  sand- 
stones and  purple  clays  in  great  ihtckness;  these  are  followed  by 
coarse  conglomerates,  well  seen  in  the  cliff  at  Dunnottar  Castle, 
with  ashjf  grits  and  some  thin  sheets  of  diabase^  The  diabase  forms 
the  Bruxie  and  Leys  Hills  and  some  minor  elevations.  Above  the 
volcanic  scries  more  red  sandstones,  conglomerates  and  marls  appear. 
The  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  folded  synclinally  in  a  direction  con- 
tinuing the  vale  of  ^rathraoce;  south  of  this  is  an  anticline,  as  may 
be  seen  on  the  coast  between  St  Cyrus  and  Kinneff.  Glacial  striae 
on  the  higher  ground  and  d5bris  on  the  lower  ground  show  that  the 
dircctiwi  taken  by  the  ice  flow  was  south-eastward  on  the  hilts  but 


«s  the  shore  was  approached  it  gradually  to^  00  •■  cutcriy  and 

finally  a  northerly  duection. 

CUmaU  and  Agrioitture. — The  climate  is  healthy,  but  often  cold, 
owing  to  the  exposure  to  east  winds.  The  average  temperature  for 
the  year  is  15"  F.,  for  July  58',  and  for  January  37*.  The  average 
annual  minfall  is  u  in.  Much  of  the  Grampian  territory  is  occupied 
by  grouse  moon,  but  the  land  by  the  Dee,  in  the  Howe  and  along  tfatt 
coast,  is  scientifically  (armed  and  yields  welL  The  soil  of  the  Howe 
is  richer  and  stronger  than  that  in  the  f3ee  valley,  but  the  most  fer- 
tile region  is  along  the  coast,  where  the  soil  is  generally  deep  loam 
resting  on  clay,  although  in  scmte  places  it  is  poor  and  thin,  or  stiff 
and  cold.  Oats  are  the  principal  crop,  wheat  is  not  largely  growo, 
bat  the  demands  of  the  distiUav  maintain  a  very,  consicterable  acre- 
age under  barley.  Rather  more  than  one-tentli  of  the  total  area 
is  under  wood.  Turnips  form  the  main  green  crop,  but  potatoes 
are  extensively  raised.  A. little  more  than  half  the  holdings  consist 
of  50  acres  and  under.  Great  attemion  is  paid  to  livestock.  Shorr- 
horns  are  the  most  common  breed,  bat  the  principal  faome-bied 
stock  is  a  cross  between  shortbomcd  and  polled,  thoujjh  there  are 
many  valuable  herds  of  pure  polled.  Cat tie-f ceding  ts  carried  on 
according  to  the  most  advannd  tncthods.  Blackfaccd  sheep  are 
chiefly  kept  on  the  bill  runs.  Cheviots  or  a  cross  with  Leicesteis 
being  usually  found  on  the  lowland  fannsw  Most  of  the  horses  are 
employed  in  conneition  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  several 
coed  strains,  including  Clydesdales,  are  retained  for  stock  purposes, 
riffs  are  also  reared  tn  considerable  numbers. 

Other  Industries. — Apart  from  agriculture,  the  principal  industry 
is  the  fishing,  ai  which  Stonehaven  is  the  centre.  The  coast  being 
dai^rous  and  the  hartxnirs  difficult  in  rough  weather,  the  bshermen 
often  run  great  risks.  The  village  of  Findon  [pron.  Finnan)  has  given 
its  name  to  the  well-known  smoked  haddoclcs,  which  were  first  cured 
in  this  way  at  that  hamlet.  The  salmon  fisheries  of  the  sea  and  the 
rivets  yidd  a  substantial  annual  return.  Manufactures  are  of  little 
more  than  local  importance.  Woollens  are  nude  at  Stonehaven, 
and  at  Bervie,  Laurencekirk  and  a  few  other  places  flax-spinning 
and  weaving  are  carried  on.  There  are  also  some  distilleries,  brew* 
eries  and  tanneries.  Stonehaven,  Gourdon  and  Johnshaven  are  the 
chief  ports  for  seaborne  trade. 

The  Deeside  lailway  runs  through  the  portion  of  the  county 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Dec.  The  Caledonian  and  Kortn 
British  railways  run  to  Aberdeen  via  Laurencekirk  to  Stonehaven, 
using  the  same  metals,  and  there  is  a  branch  line  of  the  N.B.R.  from 
Montrose  to  Bervie.  There  are  also  coaches  brtween  Blairs  and 
Aberdeen,  Bervie  and  Stonehaven,  Fettorcaim  and  Ed^cU,  Banchory 
and  BIrae,  and  other  points. 

Popvlatitm  and  Government. — ^The  population  was  35,499  in 
1891,  and  40,923  in  x^x,  when  103  persons  spoke  GftdJc  and 
English.  The  chief  town  Is  Stonehaven  (pop.  in  190X,  4577) 
with  Laurencekirk  (1512)  and  Banchory  (1475),  but  part  of 
the  city  of  Aberdeen,  with  a  population  of  9386,  is  within  the 
county.  He  cotinty  returns  one  member  to  pscrliament,  and 
Bervie,  the  only  royal  burgh,  belongs  to  the  Montrose  group  of 
parliamentary  burghs.  Kincardine  is  united  in  one  sheriffdom 
with  the  shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  and  one  of  the  Aberdeen 
sheriffs-substitute  sits  at  Stonehaven.  The  county  is  under 
school-board  jurisdiction.  The  academy  at  Stonehaven  and  a 
few  of  the  public  schools  earn  grants  for  higher  education. 
The  county  coundl  hands  over  the  "  residue  "  grant  to  the 
county  secondary  education  committee^  which  expends  U 
in  technical  education  grants.  At  Blairs,  in  the  north*«ast  of 
the  shire  near  the  Dee.  is  a  Roman  Catholic  college  for  the  train* 
ing  of  young  men  for  the  priesthood. 

History,— Tht  annals  of  Kincardineshire  as  a  whole  tie 
almost  blank.  The  county  belonged  of  old  to  the  district  of 
Pictavia  and  apparently  was  overrun  for  a  brief  period  by  the 
Romans.  In  the  parish  of  Fetteresso  are  the  remains  of  the 
camp  of  Raedykes,  in  whidi,  according  to  tradition,  the  Cale- 
donians tmder  Galgacus  were  lodged  before  their  battle  with 
Agricola.  It  is  also  alleged  that  in  the  same  district  Malcolm  I. 
was  killed  (954)  whilst  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  unruly  tribes 
of  this  region.  Meams,  the  alternative  name  for  the  county,  Is 
believed  to  have  been  derived  from  Memia,  a  Scottish  king,  to 
whom  the  land  was  granted,  and  whose  brother,  Angus,  had 
obtained  the  adjoining  shire  of  Forfar.  The  antiquities  consist 
mostly  of  stone  circles,  cairns,  tumuli,  standing  stones  and  a 
structure  In  the  parish  of  Dunnottar  vaguely  known  as  a  "  Picts' 
kiln."  By  an  extraordinary  reversion  of  fortune  the  town  which 
gave  the  shire  its  name  has  practically  vanished.  It  stood  about 
a  m.  N.E.  of  Fettercalm,  and  by  the  end  of  the  x6th  century 
had  declined  to  a  mere  htnlet»  being  represented  now  only  by 
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the  mint  of  the  toy*!  castle  and  an  andent  burial-ground.    The 
Bruces,  eails  of  Elgin,  also  bear  the  title  of  earl  of  Kincardine. 

See  A.  leiviie,  Hislery  ami  TndiUans  </  At  Lanis  of  Ike  Undiayt 
(■tu)>  History  and  AnIuuUies  of  the  Utorni  (185S),  Hmmiali  of 
Anns  and  llu  Utanu  (iMi);  I.  Anderson,  Tlu  BUuk  Book  of  Kin- 
audinaliiri  (Stonehaven,  1879):  C.  A.  Mollyaon,  Tkt  Paritk  of  For- 
dou»  (Aberdeen,  1893);  A.  C.  Cameron,  Th*  Uittory  of  FtUenairn 
(Paidey,  1899)- 

KIHCHIHJUNOA,  or  Kancbahjanca,  the  third  (or  second; 
%iK  Ki)  highest  mountain  in  the  world.  It  is  a  peak  of  the 
eastern  liimalayas,  situated  on  the  boundary  between  Sikkim 
and  Nepal,  with  an  elevation  of  }8, 146  ft.  Kinchinjunga  is  best 
seen  from  the  Indian  hill-station  of  Darjeeling,  where  the  view 
of  this  stupendous  mountain,  dominating  all  intervening  ranges 
and  rising  from  regions  of  tropical  undergrowth  to  the  altitude 
of  eternal  snows,  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  world. 

KIKD  (0.  E.  te-cynde,  from  the.same  root  as  is  seen  in  "  kin," 
supra),  a  word  in  origin  meaning  birth,  nature,  or  as  an  adjective, 
natural.  From  the  application  of  the  term  to  the  natural 
disposition  or  characteristic  which  marks  the  class  to  which  an 
object  belongs,  the  general  and  most  common  meaning  of  "  class," 
genus  or  species  easily  develops;  that  of  race,  natural  order  or 
group,  is  particularly  seen  in  such  expressions  as  "  mankind." 
The  phrase  "  payment  in  kind,"  i.t.  in  goods  or  produce  as 
distinguished  from  money,  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
M  sptcit;  in  ecclesiastical  usage  "  communion  in  both  kinds  " 
or  "  in  one  kind  "  refers  to  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine 
(Lat.  spaits)  in  the  Eucharist.  The  present  main  sense  of  the 
adjective  "  kind,"  i.e.  gentle,  friendly,  benevolent,  has  developed 
from  the  meaning  "  born,"  "  natural,"  through  "  of  good  birth, 
disposition  or  nature,"  "  naturally  well-disposed." 

KDIDEROARTEN,  a  German  word  meaning  "garden  of 
ichlldren,"  the  name  given  by  Fricdrich  Frocbel  to  a  kind  of 
"  play-school  "  invented  by  him  for  furthering  the  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  growth  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  seven.  For  the  theories  on  which  this  type  of 
school  was  based  see  Fsoebel.  Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century  Pestalozzi  planned,  and  Obetlin  formed,  day-asylums 
for  young  children.  Schools  of  this  kind  took  in  the  Netherlands 
the  name  of  "  play  school,"  and  in  England,  where  they  have 
especially  thriven,  of  "  infant  schools  "  (.gv.).  But  Froebcl's 
idea  of  the  "  Kindergarten  "  diScccd  essentially  from  that  of  the 
infant  schools.  The  child  required  to  be  prepared  for  society  by 
being  early  associated  with  its  equals;  and  young  children  thus 
brought  together  might  have  their  employments,  especially 
their  chief  employment,  play,  so  organized  as  to  draw  out  their 
capacities  of  feeUog  and  thinking,  and  even  of  inventing  and 
creating. 

Froebel  therefore  inventea  a  course  of  occupations,  most  of 
which  are  social  games.  Many  of  the'  games  are  connected 
with  the  "  gifts,"  as  he  called  the  simple  playthings  provided 
for  the  children.  These  "  gifts  "  are,  in  order,  six  coloured 
balls,  a  wooden  ball,  a  cylinder  and  a  cube,  a  cube  cut  to  form 
eight  smaller  cubes,  another  cube  cut  to  form  eight  parallelo- 
grams,squareand  triangular  tablets  of  coloured  wood,  and  strips 
of  lath,  rings  and  circles  for  pattern-making.  In  modern 
kindergartens  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  such  occupations 
■s  sand-drawing,  modelling  in  clay  and  paper,  pattern-making, 
plaiting,  &c.  The  artistic  faculty  was  much  thought  of  by 
Froebel,  and,  as  in  the  education  of  the  ancients,  the  sense  of 
rhythm  in  sound  and  motion  was  cultivated  by  music  and  poetry 
Introduced  in  the  games.  Much  care  was  to  be  given  to  the 
training  of  the  senses,  especially  those  of  sight,  sound  and  touch. 
Intuition  or  first-hand  experience  (Aiuchauung)  was  to  be 
recognized  as  the  true  basis  of  knowledge,  and  though  stories 
were  to  be  told,  instruction  of  the  imparting  and  "  learning-up  " 
kind  was  to  be  excluded.  Froebel  sought  to  tea^h  the  children 
not  what  to  think  but  how  to  think,  in  this  following  in  the 
steps  of  Pestalozzi,  who  had  done  for  the  child  what  Bacon 
nearly  two  hundred  years  before  had  done  for  the  philosopher. 
Where  possible  the  children  were  to  be  much  in  the  open  air, 
•ad  were  each  to  cultivate  a  Uttle.garden. 


The  Eret  Iiindergarteii  was  opened  at  Blankeaburg;  naarRudolstadt, 
in  1837,  but  after  a  needy  existence  of  eight  years  was'cloaed  for  want 
of  funds.  In  igji  the  Prussian  government  declared  that  "  Khoals 
founded  on  Froebers  principles  or  principles  like  them  could  not  be 
allowed."  As  early  as  185^  it  was  introduced  into  England,  and 
Henry  Barnard  reported  on  it  that  it  was  "  by  far  the  most  original. 
attractive  and  philosophical  form  of  infant  devetoomcnt  the  world 
has  yet  seen  "  {Report  to  Governor  of  Connecticut,  1854).     The  great 

gropagandist  of  Froebclism,  the  Baroncas  Berta  von  Marrnholtx- 
Qlow  (1811-1893],  diew  the  attention  of  the  French  to  the  kinder- 
garten from  the  year  1855,  and  Michelet  declared  that  Froebel  had 

solved  the  problem  oriiuman  education."  In  Italy  the  kinder- 
garten was  imroduccd  by  Madame  Salia-Schwafae.  in  Au«'ria  it  is 
recognized  and  regulated  by  the  government,  though  the  Volk^ 
Kindergftrten  arc  not  numerous.  But  by  far  the  greatest  devekip- 
ments  of  the  kindergarten  system  are  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Belgium.  The  movement  was  begun  in  the  United  States  by  Mi^ 
Elizabeth  Pcabody  in  1867,  aided  by  Mrs  Horace  Mann  and  Dr 
Henry  Barnard.  The  first  permanent  kindergarten  was  established 
in  St  Louis  in  1873  by  Miss  Susan  Blow  and  Dr  W.  T.  Harris.  In 
Belgium  the  mistresses  of  the  "  Ecolca  eardicnnes  "  are  instructed 
in  the  "  idea  of  the  kindergarten  "  and  '  Frocbel's  method."  and  in 
1880  the  minister  of  public  instruction  issued  a  programme  for  the 
"  £lco1cs  Gardicnnes  Communalcs,"  which  is  both  in  fact  and  in 
profession  a  kindergarten  manual. 

For  the  position  of  the  kindergarten  system  in  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  sec  Report  of  a  Conitdtatioe  Committee  upon  tke 
School  Attendance  of  Children  below  the  Age  of  Five,  English  Board 
of  Education  Reports  (Cd.  4Z59,  1908);  and  "  The  Kindergarten,** 
by  Laura  Fisher,  Report  of  (he  Xfnitai  States  Commissioner  for  Edmca- 
tton/or  1903,  vol.  i.  ch.  xvi.  (Washington,  1905). 

KIMDl  [AbO  YOsuf  Ya'qOb  ibh  IsrXq'ul-KimoT.  sometimes 
called  pre-eminently  "  The  Philosopher  of  the  Arabs  "]  nourished 
in  the  9th  century,  the  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  being 
unknown.  He  was  born  in  Kufa,  where  his  father  was  governor 
under  the  Caliphs  Mahdi  and  Harun  al-Rashld.  His  studies 
were  made  in  Ba;ra  and  Bagdad,  and  in  the  latter  place  he 
remained,  occupying  according  to  some  a  government  position. 
In  the  orthodox  reaction  under  Motawakkil,  when  all  philosophy 
was  suspect,  his  library  was  confiscated,  but  he  himself  seems 
to  have  escaped.  His  writings — like  those  of  other  Arabian 
philosophers — are  encyclopaedic  and  are  concerned  with  most 
of  the  sciences;  they  are  said  to  have  numbered  over  two 
hundred,  but  fewer  than  twenty  are  extant.  Some  of  these 
were  known  in  the  middle  ages,  for  Kindf  is  placed  by  Roger 
Bacon  in  the  first  rank  after  Ptolemy  as  a  writer  on  optics. 
His  work  De  Somniorum  Visione  was  translated  by  Gerard  of 
Cremona  (q.v.)  and  another  was  published  as  De  medicinarum 
compositarum  gradibus  inves'tigandis  Libellus  (Strassburg,  1531). 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  translators  and  commentators  of 
Aristotle,  but  like  FirSbl  (;.e.)  appears  to  have  been  superseded 
by  Aviceona. 

See  G.  FlDgd,  Al  Kindt  eenannl  der  PkiJosopk  dtr  Araber  (Leipzig. 
1857),  and  T.  J.  de  Boer,  Ceschichte  der  Phiiasopkit  im  Islam  Stutt- 
gart, 1901),  pp.  90  sqq. ;  also  Axabian  PniLOsoruT.    (G.  W.  T.) 

KINEMATICS  (from  Cr.  clngjia,  a  motion),  the  branch  of 
mechanics  which  discusses  the  phenomena  of  motioo  without 
reference  to  force  Or  mass  (see  Mechanics). 

KINETICS.(from  Gr.  usittti,  to  move),  the  branch  of  mechanics 
which  discusses  the  phenomena  of  motion  as  affected  by  force; 
it  is  the  modem  equivalent  of  dynamics  in  the  restricted  sense 
(see  Mechanics). 

KIND,  CHARLES  WILUAM  (i8i»-i88S),  EngUsh  writer 
on  ancient  gems,  was  bom  at  Newport  (Mon.)  on  the  5th  of 
September  1818.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1836;  graduated  in  1840,  and  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1S4}; 
he  was  senior  fellow  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  London  on  tbe 
25th  of  March  1888.  He  took  holy  orders,  but  never  held  any 
cure.  He  spent  much  time  in  Italy,  where  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  collection  of  gems,  which,  increased  by  subsequent 
purchases  in  London,  was  sold  by  him  in  consequence  of  his 
failing  eyesight  and  was  presented  in  1881  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  King  was  recognized  universally 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  this  department  of  art. 
His  chief  works  on  the  subject  ate:  Antiqtu  Gems,  tkeir  Oritim, 
Uses  and  Valite  (1860),  a  complete  and  exhaustive  treatise;  Tke 
GnoOUt  and  Iktir  Remains  (and  ed.  by  J.  Jacobs,  1887,  wfakk 
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led  to  an  animated  ^omsponietxe  in  the  AUtHoeum);  Tk» 
Hahiral  Hittory  «/  Pncimu  Stones  and  Gtms  and  ej  Ikt  Pmfmu 
ileUOs  (1865);  The  Handbook  oj  Engrned  Gems  (and  ed.,  1885); 
Early  Christian  Numismatics  (1873).  King  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  works  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  espedally 
Pausanias  and  the  elder  Pliny,  which  bote  upon  tlie  subject  in 
which  he  was  most  interested;  but  he  had  little  taste  for  the 
minutiae  of  verbal  criticism.  In  1869  he  brought  out  an  edition 
of  Horace,  illustrated  from  antique  gems;  he  also  translated 
Plutarch's  Uoralia  (1883)  and  the  theosophical  works  0{  the 
Emperor  Julian  (1888)  for  Bohn's  Classical  Library. 

KING,  CLARENCE  (1841-1901),  American  geologist,  was 
born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  on  the  6th  of  January 
1842.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1863.  His  most  important 
work  was  the  geolo^cal  exploration  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  of 
which  the  main  reports  (1876  and  1877)  comprised  the  geological 
and  topographical  atlas  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Green  River 
and  Utah  basins,  and  the  Nevada  plateau  and  basin.  When  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  was  consolidated  in  1879  King 
was  chosen  director,  and  he  vigorously  conducted  investigations 
in  Colorado,  and  in  the  Eureka  district  and  on  the  Comstock 
lode  in  Nevada.  He  held  office  for  a  year  only;  in  later  years 
his  only  noteworthy  contribution  to  geology  was  an  essay  on  the 
age  of  the  earth,  which  appeared  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  1893.  He  died  at  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
on  the  34th  of  December  i9or. 

KINO,  EDWARD  (1613-1637),  the  subject  of  Milton's  Lycidas, 
was  bom  in  Ireland  in  161 1,  the  son  of  Sir  John  King,  a  member 
of  a  Yorkshire  family  which  had  migrated  to  Ireland.  Edward 
King  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
on  the  9th  of  June  1636,  and  four  years  later  was  elected  a  fellow. 
Milton,  though  two  yeats  his  senior  and  himself  anxious  to 
secure  a  fellowship,  remained  throughout  on  terms  of  the  closest 
friendship  with  his  rival,  whose  amiable  character  seems  to  have 
endeared  him  to  the  whole  college.  King  served  from  1633  to 
1634  as  praelector  and  tutor  of  his  college,  and  was  to  have 
entered  the  church.  His  career,  however,  was  cut  short  by  the 
tragedy  which  inspired  Milton's  vetse.  In  1637  he  set  out  for 
Ireland  to  visit  his  family,  but  on  the  loth  of  August  the  ship  in 
which  he  was  sailing  struck  on  a  rock  near  the  Welsh  coast,  and 
King  was  drowned.  Of  his  own  writings  many  Latin  poems 
contributed  to  different  collections  of  Cambridge  verse  survive, 
but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  explain  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held. 

.  A  collection  of  Latin,  Greek  and  English  verse  written  in  his 
memory  by  his  Cambridge  friends  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1638, 
with  the  title  Justa  Edonardo  King  naufrago  ab  amicis  moemtibul 
amoris  el  ia*Un  x^P***.'  The  second  part  of  this  collection  has  a 
separate  title-page,  Ohuquits  to  Ute  Memorie  of  Mr  Edward  Kingt 
Anno  Dom.  1638,  and  contains  thirteen  English  poems,  of  which 
Lycidas  ^  (signed  J.  M.)  is  the  last. 

KINO,  EDWARD  (tSsQ-igio),  English  bishop,  was  the  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  Walter  King,  archdeacon  of  Rochester  and 
rector  of  Stone,  Kent.  Graduating  from  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
he  was  ordained  in  1854,  and  four  years  later  became  chaplain 
and  lecturer  at  Cuddesdon  Theological  College.  He  was  principal 
ait  Cuddesdoo  from  1863  to  1873,  when  he  became  rcgius  professor 
of  pastoral  theology  at  Oxford  and  canon  of  Christ  Church.  To 
the  world  outside  be  was  only  known  at  this  time  as  one  of 
Cr  Fusey's  most  intimate  friends  and  as  a  leading  member  of  the 
English  Church  Union.  But  in  Oxford,  and  especially  among  the 
younger  men,  he  exercised  an  exceptional  influence,  due,  not  to 
special  profundity  of  intellect,  but  to  bis  remarkable  charm  in 
personal  intercourse,  and  his  abounding  sincerity  and  goodness. 
In  r88s  Dr  King  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  most 
eventfulepisodeof  hisepiscopatewas  his  prosecution  (1888-1890) 

■  J.  W.  Hales,  in  the  AOienatum  lac  the  1st  of  August  l8f  I,  sug- 
gests that  in  writing  King's  elegy  Milton  had  in  his  mind,  besides  the 
idylls  of  Theocritus,  a  Latin  eclogue  of  Giovanni  Baptista  Amalteo 
entitled  Lycidas,  in  which  Lycidas  bids  farewell  to  the  land  he  loves 
and  prays  for  gentle  breezes  on  his  voyage.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
Italian  Latin  poets  of  the  Renaissance,  and  he  may  also  have  been 
influenced  in  nis  choice  of  the  name  by  the  shepherd  Lycidas  in 
Ssnnasaro's  eclogue  nHlit. 


for  ritualistic  practices  before  the  xrchbi^iop  of  Canlerbtiry, 
Dr  Benson,  and,  on  appeal,  before  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  (see  LunxiLN  JinxsHEtrr).  Dr  King,  who  loyally 
conformed  his  practices  to  the  archbishop's  judgment,  devoted 
himself  unsparingly  to  the  work  of  his  diocese;  and,  irrespective 
of  his  High  Church  views,  he  won  the  affection  and  reverence 
of  all  classes  by  his  real  saintliness  of  character.  The  bishop, 
who  never  married,  died  at  Lincoln  on  the  8th  of  March  sgto. 
See  the  obituary  notice  in  The  Times,  March  9, 1910. 

KINO,  HENRY  (is9i-t669),  English  bishop  and  poet,  eldest 
son  of  John  King,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  was  liaptized 
on  the  i6tb  of  January  1591.  With  his  younger  brother  John 
he  proceeded  from  Westminster  School  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  both  matriculated  on  the  3oth  of  January  1609.  Henry 
King  entered  the  church,  and  after  receiving  various  ecclesiastical 
preferments  he  was  made  bishop  of  Chichester  in  1642,  receiving 
at  the  same  time  the  rich  living  of  Petworth,  Sussex.  On  the 
39th  of  December  of  that  year  Chichester  surrendered  to  the 
Parliamentary  army,  and  King  was  among  the  prisoners.  After 
his  release  he  found  an  asylum  with  his  brother-in-law,  Sir 
Richard  Hobart  of  Langiey,  Buckinghamshire,  and  afterwards 
at  Richkings  near  by,  with  Lady  Salter,  said  to  have  been  a 
sister  of  Dr  Brian  Duppa  (1588-1662).  King  was  a  dose  friend 
of  Duppa  and  personally  acquainted  with  Charles  1.  In  one  of 
his  poems  dated  1649  he  speaks  of  the  Eikon  Basilike  as  the 
king's  own  work.  Restored  to  his  lienefice  at  the  Restoration, 
King  died  at  Chichester  on  the  30th  of  September  1669.  His 
works  include  Poems,  Elegies,  Paradoxes  and  Sonets  (1657),  The 
Psaimes  of  David  from  the  New  Translation  of  the  Bible,  turned 
into  Meter  (1651),  and  several  sermons.  He  was  one  of  the 
executors  of  John  Donne,  and  prefixed  an  elegy  to  the  1663 
edition  of  his  friend's  poems. 

King's  Poems  and  Psalms  were  edited,  with  a  biographical  sketch, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Hannah  (1843). 

KINO,  RUFUS  (1755-1827),  American  political  leader,  was 
born  on  the  34th  of  March  1755  at  Scarborough,  Maine,  then 
a  part  of  Massachusetts.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1777, 
read  law  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  with  Theophilus  Parsons,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1780.  He  served  in  the  Massachu- 
setts  General  Court  in  1783-1784  and  in  the  Confederation  Con- 
gress in  i784-r787.  During  these  critical  years  he  adopted  the 
"  states'  rights  "  attitude.  It  was  largely  through  his  efltfts 
that  the  General  Court  in  1784  rejected  the  amendment  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  authorizing  Congress  to  levy  a  5% 
impost.  He  was  one  of  the  three  Massachusetts  delegates  in 
Congress  in  1785  who  refused  to  present  the  resolution  of  the 
General  Court  proposing  a  convention  to  amend  the  articles. 
He  was  also  out  of  sympathy  with  the  meeting  at  Annapolis  in 
178$.  He  did  good  service,  however,  in  opposing  the  extension 
of  slavery.  Early  in  1787  King  was  moved  by  the  Sbays 
Rebellion  and  by  the  influence  oS  Alexander  HamiltJ>n  to  take  a 
broader  view  of  the  general  situation,  and  it  was  he  who  intro- 
duced the  resolution  in  Congress,  on  the  3ist  of  February  1767, 
sanctiom'ng  the  call  for  the  Philadelphia  constitutional  con* 
vention.  In  the  convention  he  supported  the  large-state  party, 
favoured  a  strong  executive,  advocated  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  ttade,  and  opposed  the  counting  of  slaves  in  determining 
the  apportionment  of  representatives.  In  1788  he  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  memben  of  the  Massachusetts  convention 
which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  married  Mary 
Alsop  (176(^1819)  of  New  York  in  r786  and  removed  to  that 
city  in  1788.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Assembly  in  the  spring  of  1789,  and  at  a  special  session  of  the 
legislatuie  held  in  July  of  that  year  was  chosen  one  of  the  fim 
representatives  of  New  York  in  the  United  States  Senate.  In 
this  body  be  served  in  178^1 796,  supported  Hamilton's  finandal 
measures,  Washington's  neutrality  prochunation  and  the  Jay 
Treaty,  and  became  one  of  the  recognized  leaden  of  the  Federal- 
ist party.  He  was  minister  to  Great  Britain  in  t796-i8o3  and 
again  in  1815-1826,  and  was  the  Federalist  candidate  for  vice- 
president  in  1804  and  1808,  and  for  president  in  i8i6,when  he 
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iccrived  34  electoral  votes  to  i8j  cast  for  Monroe.  He  was 
again  returned  to  the  Senate  in  18:3,  and  was  re-dected  in  iSig 
as  the  result  of  a  struggle  between  the  Van  Buren  ana  Clinton 
factions  of  the  Democratic-Republican  party.  In  the  Missouri 
Compromise  debates  he  supported  the  anti-slavery  programme  in 
the  main,  but  for  constitutional  reasons  voted  against  the  second 
clause  of  the  Tallmadge  Amendment  providing  that  all  slaves 
bom  in  the  state  after  its  admission  into  the  Union  should  be 
free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years;  He  died  at  Jamaica, 
Long  Island,  on  the  39th  of  April  1827. 

r»«  lift  and  Ctrresponitna  of  Rufiu  Kint,  begun  about  i8so 
by  his  son,  Charles  King,  was  completed  by  his  grandson,  Charles 
R.  King,  and  published  w  six  volumes  (New  York,  1894-1900). 

Rufus  King's  son,  John  Alsop  Kdjg  (1788-1867),  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  in  Paris,  served  in  the  war  of  i8r2  as  a 
lieutenant  of  a  cavalry  company,  and  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Assembly  in  1819-1821  and  of  the  New  York  Senate  in 
1813.  When  his  father  was  sent  as  minister  to  Great  Britain  in 
1825  he  accompanied  him  as  secretary  of  the  American  legation, 
and  when  his  father  returned  home  on  account  of  ill  health  he 
remained  as  chargf  d'affaires  until  August  1826.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  again  in  1832  and  in  1S40, 
was  a  Whig  representative  in  Congress  in  1849-1831,  and  in 
i8S7-x8s9  was  governor  of  New  York  Slate.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  i8fii  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Peace  Conference  in  Washington. 

Another  son,  CiiAxtES  King  (1789-1867),  was  also  educated 
abroad,  was  captain  of  a  volunteer  regiment  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war  of  181 2,  and  served  in  1814  in  the  New  Sotlf.  Assembly, 
and  after  working  for  some  years  as  a  journalist  was  president  of 
Columbia  College  in  1849-1864. 

A  third  son,  Jah£S  Gobe  King  (1791-1853),  was  an  assistant 
adjutant-general  in  the  war  of  181 2,  was  a  banker  in  Liverpool 
and  afterwards  in  New  York,  and  was  president  of  the  New 
York  It  Erie  railroad  until  1837,  when  by  his  visit  to  London  be 
secured  the  loan  to  American  bankers  o{  £1,000,000  from  the 
govemon  of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  1849-1851  he  was  a 
representative  in  Congress  from  New  Jersey. 

Charles  King's  son,  Royus  King  (1814-1876),  graduated  at 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1833,  served  for  three  years  in 
the  engineer  corps,  and,  after  resigning  from  the  army,  became 
assistant  engineer  of  the  New  York  &  Erie  railroad.  He  was 
adjutant-general  of  New  York  state  in  1839-1843,  and  became 
a  brigadicr-general  of  volunteers  in  the  Union  army  in  1861, 
commanded  a  division  in  Virginia  in  1862-1863,  and,  being  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  resign  from  the  army,  was  U.S.  minister 
to  the  Papal  States  in  1863-1867. 

His  son,  Chaki.es  King  (b.  1844),  served  in  the  artillery  until 
1870  and  in  the  cavalry  until  1879;  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  U.S.  Volunteers  in  the  Spanish  War  in  1898,  and  served 
in  the  Philippines.  He  wrote  Famous  and  Decisite  Ballla 
(1884),  Campttipiint  mlh  Cttek  (1890),  and  many  popular 
romances  of  military  life. 

KINO,  THOMAS  (1730-1803),  English  actor  and  dramatist, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  20th  of  August  1730.  Garrick  saw 
him  when  appearing  as  a  strolling  player  in  a  booth  at  Windsor, 
and  engaged  him  for  Drury  LAne.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
there  in  1 748  as  the  Herald  in  Kini  Lear.  He  played  the  part  of 
Allworth  in  the  first  presentation  of  Massinger's  New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts  (1748),  and  during  the  summer  he  played  Romeo 
and  other  leading  parts  in  Bristol,  For  eight  years  he  was  the 
leading  comedy  actor  at  the  Smock  Alley  theatre  in  Dublin, 
but  in  1759  he  returned  to  Drury  Lane  and  took  leading  parts 
until  1802.  One  of  his  earliest  successes  was  as  Lord  Ogleby 
in  The  ClandtsUnt  Warriaie  (1766},  which  was  compared  to 
Garrick's  Hamlet  and  Kemble's  Coriolanus,  but  be  reached  the 
cHmaz  of  his  reputation  when  he  created  the  part  of  Sir  Peter 
Teazle  at  the  first  representation  ol  Tlu  SchoU  for  Scandal 
(1777).  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  farces,  and  part- 
owner  and  manager  of  several  theatres,  but  his  fondness  for 
gambling  brought,  him  to  poveity.  He  died  on  the  iitb  of 
December  1805. 


KINO,  WILUAM  (i6se-i7a(t),  Anglican  divine,  the  son  oi 
James  King,  an  Aberdeen  man  who  migrated  to  Antrim,  wis 
bom  in  May  1650.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  after  being  presented  to  the  parisbof  St  Wcrbuigh,  Dublin, 
in  1679,  became  dean  of  St  Patrick's  in  1689,  bishop  of  Derry  ia 
S691,  and  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1702.  In  1718  be  founded 
the  divinity  lectureship  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  bears 
his  name.  He  ilied  in  May  1729.  King  was  the  author  of  The 
State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  under  King  James's  Covernment 
(1691),  but  is  best  luiown  by  his  De  Origine  Mali  (1702;  Eng. 
trans.,  1731),  an  essay  deemed  worthy  of  a  reply  by  Bayle  and 
Leibnitz.  King  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Revolution,  and 
his  voluminous  correspondence  is  a  valuable  help  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Ireland  of  his  day. 

See  A  Great  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  William  Kint,  DJ>,  edited  by 
Sir  C.  S.  King,  Bart.  (1908}. 

KING,  VILUAH  (1663-1712),  English  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  son  of  Ezekiel  King,  was  bom  in  1663.  From  his  fatbet 
he  inherited  a  sraali  estate  and  be  was  connected  with  the  Hyde 
family.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  under  Dr 
Busby,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A.  1685;  D.C.L.  1692). 
His  first  literary  enterprise  was  a  defence  of  Wycliffe,  written 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  Edward  Hannes  (d.  17 10]  and  entitled 
Reflections  upon  lions.  VoriUas's  History  of  Heresy  .  ,  .  (i6Sg). 
He  became  known  as  a  humorous  writer  on  the  Tory  and  Hi^ 
Church  side.  He  took  part  in  the  controversy  aroused  by  the 
conversion  of  the  once  stubborn  non-juror  William  Sherlock,  one 
of  his  contributions  being  an  entertaining  ballad,  "  Tbe  Battle 
Royal,"  in  which  the  disputants  are.  Sherlock  and  South.  In 
1694  he  gained  the  favour  of  Princess  Anne  by  a  defence  of  her 
husband's  country  entitled  Animadversions  on  Ike  Pretended 
Account  of  Denmark,  in  answer  to  a  depreciatory  pamphlet  by 
Robert  (afterwards  Viscount)  Molesworlh.  For  this  service  he 
was  made  secretary  to  the  princess.  He  supported  Cbariis 
Boyle  in  his  controversy  with  Richard  Bentley  over  tbe  genuine- 
ness of  the  Epistles  cf  Phaloris,  by  a  letter  (printed  in  Dr  Bai- 
lees Dissertations  .  .  .  (1698),  more  commonly  known  as 
Boyle  atainsi  Bentley),  in  which  he  gave  an  accoimt  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Bentley's  interview  with  the  bookseller  Bennet. 
Bentley  attacked  Dr  King  in  his  Dissertation  in  answer  (1699)  to 
this  book,  and  King  replied  with  a  second  letter  to  his  friend 
Boyle.  He  further  satirized  Bentley  in  ten  Dialogues  of  ike  Dead 
relating  to  .  ,  ,  the  Epistles  oj  Phaiaris  (1699).  In  X700  he  pub- 
lished The  Transactioneer,  vnth  some  of  his  Philosopkical  Fancies, 
in  twc  Dialogues,  ridiculing  the  credulity  of  Hans  Sloane,  who  was 
then  the  secretary  of  tbe  Royal  Society.  This  was  followed  u^i 
hiter  with  some  burlesque  Useful  Transaetiem  in  Philosopkj 
(1709).  By  an  able  defence  of  his  friend,  James  Aiuiesley. 
Sth  earl  of  Anglesey,  in  a  suit  brought  against  him  by  his  wife 
before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1 701,  he  gained  a  legal  reputatioa 
which  he  did  nothing  further  to  advance.  Hewassenttolrdaad 
in  1 701  to  be  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  and  later 
became  sole  commissioner  of  the  prizes,  keeper  of  the  records  is 
the  Bermlngbam  Tower  of  Dublin  Castle,  and  vicar-general  to  the 
primate.  About  1708  he  returned  to  London.  He  served  the 
Tory  cause  by  writing  for  The  Examiner  before  it  was  taXen  up 
by  Swift.  He  wrote  four  pamphlets  in  support  of  Sacheverdl, 
in  the  most  considerable  of  which,  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  Henry  Sacbevcrell  ...  in  a  Dialogue  between  a  Tory  and  a 
Whig  "  (1711),  be  had  tbe  assistance  of  Charies  Lambeof  Christ 
Church  and  of  Sacheverell  himself.  In  December  1711  Swift 
obtained  for  King  the  office  of  gazetteer,  worth  from  £xaa  to 
£250.  King  was  now  very  poor,  but  he  had  no  taste  for  work, 
and  he  resigned  his  office  on  the  ist  of  July  i;i2.  He  died  on 
the  a5th  Of  December  in  the  same  year. 

The  other  works  of  William  King  include:  A  Journey  to  Xton^wn. 
intheyear  l6gS.  After  the  Ingenious  Method  of  Aatmadeoy  Dr  Marttn 
Lister  to  Paris,  in  the  same  Year  . . .  (1699),  which  was  constdcTed  by 
the  author  to  be  his  best  work:  Adversaria,  or  Occasional  Remarks 
on  Men  and  Manners,  a  Klection  from  his  critical  notc-lMok,  whidi 
shows  wide  and  varied  reading:  Rujinus,  or  An  Historical  EJisay  em 
the  Faoourite  Ministry  (171a),  a  satire  on  the  duke  of  Marlt>oroc|:h. 
His  chief  poems  are:  The  Art  of  Cookery:  in  imitation  of  Horace's 
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Arl  af  Poetry-  Vilk  lime  U^en  la  Dr  UsUr  and  Oikm  (1708),  one 
of  his  most  amusing  works;  Tkt  Art  t^ Lo9c\  in  imitation  af  Oni  . . . 
(1709);  "Mully  of  Mountoun."  and  aburteaque  "  Orphcuaand  Eury* 
dice.  A  volume  of  iiitctUanies  in  Fnse  and  Verse  apfieared  Ml 
i705;hts  JtoMaiai  .  ,  .  wereeditedby  J.  Brownin  i73a;aDdin 
1776  John  NichoU  produced  an  excellent  edition  of  his  Original 
Works  ,  ,  .  wilk  HisUiTical  Notes  and  Memoirs  of  the  Author. 
Dr  Johnson  included  him  in  his  Liies  if  Ike  Poets,  and  hb  works 
appear  in  subsequent  collections. 

King  is  not  to  be  confused  with  aaother  WiLUAM  King  f i6Ss- 
1763),  author  of  a  mock-heroic  poem  called  TV  roast  ( 1 756)satirizing 
the  countess  of  Newburgh.  and  principal  of  St  Mary  Hail,  Oxford. 

KING  [OF  OCKHAH],  PETER  KINO,  iST  Bakon  (1669-1734), 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1669.  In  his 
youth  be  was  interested  in  early  church  history,  and  published 
anonymously  in  1691 A  n  Enquiry  into  IkeConslitittion,  Discipline, 
Unity  andWorshipaf  the  Primitive  Church  that  flourished  mtkin 
Ike  first  Three  Hundred  Years  after  Christ,  Tliis  treatise  engaged 
the  interest  of  bis  cousin,  John  Locke,  the  philosopher,  by  whose 
advice  bis  father  sent  bim  to  the  university  of  Leiden,  where  he 
stayed  for  nearly  three  years.  He  entered  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1694  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  i6g8.  In  1700  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  Beer  Alston  in  Devonshire;  he  was 
appointed  recorder  of  Glastonbury  in  1705  and  recorder  of 
London  in  i)oS,  He  was  chief  justice  of  the  conunon  pleas 
from  1714  to  1735,  when  he  was  appointed  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  In  June  of  the 
same  year  be  was  made  lord  chanceQoi^j  holding  office  until 
compelled  by  a  paralytic  stroke  to  resign  in  1733.  He  died  at 
Ockham,  Surrey,  on  the  »nd  of  July  1734.  Lord  King  as 
chancellor  failed  to  sustain  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
at  the  common  law  bar.  Nevertheless  he  left  his  mark  on  Eng- 
lish law  by  establishing  the  principles  that  a  will  of  immovable 
property  is  governed  by  the  lex  loei  ret  siUe,  and  that  where  a 
husband  had  a  legal  right  to  the  personal  estate  of  his  wife,  which 
most  be  asserted  by  a  suit  in  equity,  the  court  would  not  help 
him  unless  he  made  a  provision  out  of  the  property  for  the  wife, 
if  she  required  it.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  Act  (4  Geo.  II. 
c.  >6)  by  virtue  of  which  English  superseded  Latin  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  courts.  Lord  King  published  in  1701  a  History  of 
Ike  AposUea'  Creed  (Leipzig,  1706;  Basel,  1750)  which  went 
through  several  editions  and  was  also  translated  into  Latin. 

His  great-great-grandson,  Wiluah  (180^1893),  married  in 
1835  the  only  daughter  of  Lord  Byron  the  poet,  and  was  created 
earl  of  Lovelace  in  i8j8.  Another  descendant.  Pens  Joan 
Locxz  Kino  (1811-1885),  who  was  member  of  parliament  for 
East  Surrey  from  1847  to  1874,  won  some  fame  as  an  advocatt 
of  reform,  being  responsible  for  the  passing  of  the  Real  Estate 
Charges  Act  of  1854,  and  for  the  repeal  <rf  a  Urge  number  of 
obsolete  laws. 

KIRO  (O.  Eng.  cynint,  abbreviated  into  cyng,  dng;  cf .  0.  H.  G. 
chtm-  tuning,  ckun-  kunig,  M.H.G.  kUnic,  kSiiec,  kline.  Mod. 
Ger.  KSnig,  O.  Norse  konung^,  kongr,  Swcd.  kmtng,  tung),  a 
title,  in  its  actual  use  generally  implying  sovereignty  of  the  most 
exalted  rank.  Any  inclusive  definition  of  the  word  "  king  "  is, 
however,  impossible.  It  always  implies  sovereignty,  but  In  no 
special  degree  or  sense;  e.g.  the  sovereigns  of  the  British  Empire 
and  of  Servia  are  both  kings,  and  so  too,  at  least  in  popular 
parlance,  are  the  chiefs  of  many  barbarous  peoples,  e.g.  the  Zulus. 
The  use  of  the  title  is,  in  fact, involved  in  considerable  confusion, 
largely  the  result  of  historic  causes.  Freeman,  indeed,  in  his 
Contparatiee  Politics  (p.  138)  says:  "  There  is  a  common  idea  of 
Ungship  which  is  at  once  recognized  however  hard  it  may  be  to 
define  it. .  This  is  shown  among  other  things  by  the  fact  that  no 
difficulty  iseverfelt  as  totranslating  the  word  kingand  the  woi«ls 
which  answer  to  it  in  other  languages."  This,  however,  is  subject 

t  to  considerable  modification,  "King,"  for  instance,  is  used  to 
translate  the  Homeric  baj  equally  with  the  Athenian  (SnriXid 
or  the  Roman  rex.  Yet  the  Homeric  "  kings  "  were  but  tribal 
chiefs;  while  the  Athenian  and  Roman  kings  were  kings  in 
something  mote  than  the  modem  sense,  as  supreme  priests  as 

'      well  as  supreme  rulen  and  lawgivers  (see  Akchon;  and  Rom; 

!      History).    In  the  English  Bible,  too,  the  title  of  king  isgiven 

^     indiscriminately  to  the  great  king  of  Persia  and  to  potentates 


who  were  little  more  than  Oriental  sheiks,  A  more  practioU 
difficulty,  moreover,  presented  itself  in  ipternational  intercourse, 
before  diplomatic  conventions  became,  in  the  xgth  century,  more 
or  less  stereotyped.  Ociginally  the  title  of  king  was  superior  to 
that  of  emperor,  and  it  was  to  avoid  the  assumption  of  the 
superior  title  of  rex  that  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome  adopted 
the  names  of  Caesar,  imperator  and  prinups  to  signalize  their 
authority.  But  with  the  development  of  the  Roman  imperial 
idea  the  title  emperor  came  to  mean  more  than  had  been  io- 
volved  in  that  of  rex;  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Empire 
there  were  subject  kiiigs;  while  with  the  Hcllenizing  of  the  East 
Roman  Empire  its  rulers  assumed  the  style  of  ^unXete,  no 
longer  to  be  translated  "  king  "  but  "  emperor."  from  this 
Roman  conception  of  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  the  medieval 
Empire  of  the  West  inherited  its  traditions.  With  the  bar- 
bariaif  invasions  the  Teutonic  idea  of  kingship  had  come  into 
touch  with  the  Roman  idea  of  empire  and  with  the  theocratic 
conceptions  which  this  had  absorbed  from  the  old  Roman  and 
Oriental  views  of  kingship.  With  these  the  Teutonic  kingship 
had  in  its  origin  but  little  in  common. 

Etymologically  the  Romance  and  Teutonic  words  for  Ling 
have  quite  distinct  origins.  The  Latin  rex  corresponds  to  the 
Sanskrit  rajah,  and  meant  originally  steersman.  The  Teutonic 
king  on  the  contrary  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  ganata,  and 
"  simply  meant  father,  the  father  of  a  family,  the  king  of  his 
own  kin,  the  father  of  a  clan,  the  father  of  a  people."'  The  Teu- 
tonic kingship,  in  short,  was  national;  the  king  was  tbe  supreme 
representative  of  tbe  people,  "  hedged  with  divinity  "  in  so  far 
aa  he  was  tbe  reputed  descendant  of  the  national  gods,  but  with 
none  of  that  absolute  theocratic  authority  associated  with  the 
titles  of  rra; or /9aaiX<i4.  This,  however,  was  modified  by  contact 
with  Rome  and  Christianity.  The  early  Teutonic  conquerors 
bad  never  lost  their  reverence  for  the  Roman  emperor,  and  were 
from  time  to  time  proud  to  acknowledge  their  inferiority  by 
accepting  titles,  such  as  "  patrician,"  by  which  this  was  implied. 
But  by  the  coronation  of  Charles,  king  of  the  Franks,  as  emperor 
of  the  West,  the  German  kingship  was  absorbed  into  the  Roman 
imperial  idea,  a  process  which  exercised  a  profound  effect  on  the 
evolution  of  the  Teutonic  kingship  generally.  In  the  symmetri- 
cal political  theory  of  medieval  Europe  pope  and  emperor  were 
sun  and  moon,  kings  but  lesser  satellites;  though  the  theory 
only  partially  and  occasionally  corresponded  with  the  facts. 
But  the  elevation  of  Charlemagne  had  had  a  profound  eSect  in 
modifying  the  staitu  of  kingship  in  nations  that  never  came  under 
his  sceptre  nor  under  that  of  his  successors.  The  shadowy 
claim  of  the  emperors  to  universal  dominion  was  in  theory 
everywhere  acknowledged;  but  independent  kings  hastened  to 
assert  their  own  dignity  by  surrounding  themselves  with  the 
ceremonial  forms  of  the  Empire  and  occasionally,  as  in  tbe  case 
of  the  Saxon  bretutaldas  in  England,  by  assuming  the  imperial 
style.  The  mere  fact  of  this  usurpation  showed  that  tbe  title 
of  king  was  regarded  as  inferior  to  that  of  emperor;  and  so  it 
continued,  as  a  matter  of  sentiment  at  least,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1806  and  the  cheapening  of  the 
imperial  title  by  its  multiplication  in  the  19th  century.    To  the 

*  Max  MOHcr,  Lect.  Sci.  Lang.,  and  series,  p.  255,  "  AH  people,  save 
those  who  fancy  that  the  name  king  has  something  to  do  with  a 
Tartar  khan  or  with  a  *  canning ' . . .  man,  are  agreed  that  the  Eng- 
lish cyning  and  the  Sanskrit  ganaka  both  come  from  the  same  root, 
from  that  widely  spread  root  whence  comes  our  own  cyn  or  kin 
and  the  Greet  yirn.  The  only  question  is  whether  there  is  aiw 
connexion  between  eyning  and  j^naka  Closer  than  that  which  u 
implied  in  thor  both  coming  from  the  nme  original  root.  That  is 
to  say.  are  we  to  suppose-that  cyning  and  ganaka  are  strictly  the  same 
wortf  common  to  Sanskrit  and  Teutonic,  or  is  it  cnousn  to  think 
that  cyning  Is  an  independent  formation  made  after  the  Teutons 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  common  stock  ?  . .  .  The  differ. 
'cnce  between  the  two  derivations  is  not  very  remote,  as  the  cyn  is 
the  ruling  idea  in  any  case;  but  if  we  make  the  word  immediately 
cognate  with  ganaka  we  bnng  in  a  notion  about  '  th^  father  of  his 
people  '  which  has  no  place  if  we  simply  derive  cyning  from  cyn." 
See  also  O.  Schrader,  Realtexikon  der  tndogermaniseken  AUertitms- 
knnde  (Strassburg,  1901)  j.d.  "  K6nig  ":  the  ehnuing  (King)  is  but 
the  ckunni  (Kin)  personified;  cf.  A.S.  Uad  maac.~  prince  ";  Uod 
fern.*'*  race,"  s.e.  Lat.  gens. 
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last,  moreover,  the  emperor  retiined  the  prerogative  of  creating 
kings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  liing  of  Pruasia  in  1701,  a  right  bor- 
rowed and  freely  used  by  the  emperor  Napoleon.  'Since  1S14  the 
title  of  king  has  been  assumed  or  bestowed  by  a  consensus  of  the 
Powers;  eg.  the  elector  of  Hanover  was  made  lung  by  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  (1814),  iaipercmira  the  title  of  king  was  refused 
to  the  elector  of  Hesse  by  the  congress  of  Aiz-Ia-Chapelle  (i8ig). 
In  general  the  title  of  king  is  now  taken  to  imply  a  sovereign 
and  independent  international  position.  This  was  implied  in  the 
recognition  of  the  title  of  king  in  the  rulers  of  Greece,  Rumania, 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  when  these  countries  were  declared  abso- 
lutely independent  of  Turkey.  The  fiction  of  this  independent 
sovereignty  is  preserved  even  in  the  case  of  the  kings  of  Bavaria, 
Saxony  and  Wttrttemberg,  who  are  technically  members  of  a 
free  confederation  of  sovereign  states,  but  are  not  independent, 
since  their  relations  with  foreign  Powers  are  practically  con- 
trolled by  the  king  of  Prussia  as  German  emperor. 

The  theory  of  the  "  divine  right  "  of  kings,  as  at  present 
understood,  is  of  comparatively  modem  growth.  The  principle 
DMmt  that  the  kingship  is  "  descendible  in  one  sacred 
Att*'*'  family,"  as  George  Canning  put  it,  is  not  only  slill 
•''*■  that  of  the  British  constitution,  as  that  of  all  mon- 
archical states,  but  is  practically  that  of  kingship  from  the  be- 
ginning. This  is,  however,  quite  a  different  thing  from  asserting 
with  the  modern  upholders  of  the  doctrine  of "  divine  right  "not 
only  that  "  legitimate  "  monarchs  derive  their  authority  from, 
and  are  responsible  to,  God  alone,  but  that  this  authority  is  by 
divine  ordinance  hereditary  in  a  certain  order  of  succession. 
The  power  of  popular  election  remained,  even  though  popular 
choice  was  by  custom  or  by  religious  sentiment  confined  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  family.  The  custom  of  primogeniture 
grew  up  owing  to  the  obvious  convenience  of  a  simple  rule  that 
should  avoid  ruinous  contests;  the  so-called  "  Salic  Law  "  went 
further,  and  by  excluding  females,  removed  another  possible 
source  of  weakness.  Neither  did  the  Teutonic  kingship  imply 
absolute  power.  The  idea  of  kingship  as  a  theocratic  function 
which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  political  controversies  of  the 
17th  century,  is  due  ultimately  to  Oriental  influences  brought  to 
bear  through  Christianity.  The  crowning  and  anointing  of  the 
emperors,  borrowed  from  Byzantium  and  traceable  to  the 
influence  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  imitated  by  lesser  poten- 
tates; and  this  "sacring  "  by  ecclesiastical  authority  gave  to  the 
king  a  character  of  special  sanctity.  The  Christian  king  thus 
became,  in  a  sense,  like  the  Roman  rtx,  both  king  and  priest. 
Shakespeare  makes  Richard  11.  say,  "  Not  all  the  water  in  the 
rough  nde  sea  can  wash  the  balm  off  from  a^  anointed  king  " 
(act  iii.  sc.  >);  and  this  conception  of  the  kingship  tended  to 
gather  strength  with  the  weakening  of  the  prestige  of  the  papacy 
and  of  the  clergy  generally.  Before  the  Reformation  the  anointed 
king  was,  withm  his  realm,  the  accredited  vicar  of  God  for  secu- 
lar purposes;  after  the  Reformation  he  became  this  in  Protestant 
states  for  religious  purposes  also.  In  England  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  sacerdotal  vestments,  generally  discarded 
by  the  clergy — dalmatic,  alb  and  stole — continued  to  be  among 
the  insignia  of  the  sovereign  (see  Coionation).  Moreover, 
this  sacrosanct  character  he  acquired  not  by  virtue  of  his 
"  sacring,"  but  by  hereditary  right;  the  coronation,  anointing 
and  vesting  were  but  the  outward  and  visible  symbol  of  a  divine 
grace  adherent  in  the  sovereign  by  virtue  of  his  title.  Even 
Roman  Catholic  monarchs,  like  Louis  XIV.,  would  never  have 
admitted  that  their  coronation  by  the  archbishop  constituted 
any  part  of  their  title  to  reign;  it  was  no  more  than  the  conse- 
cration of  their  title.  In  England  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  was  developed  to  its  cxtremest  logical  conclusions 
during  the  political  controversies  of  the  17th  century.  Of  its 
exponents  the  most  distinguished  was  Hobbea,  the  most  exagger- 
ated Sir  Robert  Filmer,  It  was  the  main  issue  to  be  decided 
by  the  Civil  War,  the  royalists  holding  that  "  all  Christian 
kings,  princes  and  governors  "  derive  their  authority  direct  from 
God,  the  parliamentarians  that  this  authority  is  the  outcome  of  a 
contract,  actual  or  implied,  between  sovereign  and  people.  In 
one  case  the  king's  power  would  be  unlimited,  according  to 


Louis  XIV.'s  famous  saying:  "  V Hat,  ^at  mM l" ai  Unuullt 
only  by  bis  own  free  act;  in  the  other  his  actions  wwld  be 
governed  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  people,  to  «Imb 
he  would  be  ultimately  responsible.  The  victory  of  this  lalin 
principle  was  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  by  the  ezeculion  of 
Charles  I.  The  doctrine  of  divine  right,  indeed,  for  a  wliilt 
drew  nourishment  from  the  blood  of  the  royal  "  martyr ";  il 
was  the  guiding  principle  of  the  Anglican  Church  of  the  Restoa- 
tion;  but  it  suffered  a  rude  blow  when  James  II.  made  it  impos 
sible  for  the  clergy  to  obey  both  their  conscience  and  thcii  kiit; 
and  the  revolution  of  16S8  made  an  end  of  it  as  a  great  poliiicil 
force.  These  events  had  effects  far  beyond  England.  Be; 
served  as  precedents  for  the  crusade  of  republican  France  afiiisi 
kings,  and  later  for  the  substitution  of  the  democratic  kiopliip 
of  Louis  Philippe,  "  king  of  the  French  by  the  grace  ol  Cod 
and  the  will  of  the  people,"  for  the  "  legitimate "  kingship  of 
Charles  X.,  "  king  of  France  by  the  grace  of  God." 

The  theory  of  the  crown  in  Britain,  as  held  by  descent  modiM 
and  modifiable  by  parliamentary  action,  and  yet  also  "  by  tbe 
grace  of  God,"  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  earliest  tnditioa 
of  the  English  kingship;  but  the  rival  theory  of  inoUuible 
divine  right  is  not  dead.  It  is  strong  in  Germany  and  espedifiy 
in  Prussia;  it  survives  as  a  militant  force  among  the  Carlistsin 
Spain  and  the  Royalists  in  France  (see  Lecitiiosis);  and  cui 
in  England  a  remnant  of  enthusiasts  still  maintain  the  cliiiu  « 
a  remote  descendant  of  Charles  I.  to  the  throne  (see  Jacosnci 

SeeJ.Neville  Figgis,  TluoryMlluDmuRitUtfKiMmtf^taiirAf 
1896).  (W.A.P.) 

KINQ-BIBD,  the  Lanitu  lyrcnnut  of  liniueas,  aad  Ik 
TyraHHUS  carolinetuis  or  T.  fipifi  of  most  later  wriurs,  a  oo- 
mon  and  characteristic  inhi^taat  of  North  America,  rugir4 
as  high  as  57°  N.  lat.  or  farther,  and  westward  to  the  Rod; 
Mountains,  beyond  which  it  is  found  in  Oregon,  in  Wasbiiiti<.t 
(Slate), andinBritiah  Columbia,  though  apparently  not  ocnnnl 
in  California.  In  Canada  and  the  northern  states  of  the  Uoioaiiis 
a  summer  visitor,  wintering  in  the  south,  but  also  reachint  t^"'^' 
and,  passing  through  Central  America,  it  has  been  foucil  ^ 
Bolivia  and  eastern  Peru.  Both  the  scientific  and  comrKi 
names  of  this  species  are  taken  from  the  way  in  which  the  <sA 
will  at  times  assume  despotic  authority  over  other  birds,  aitaci- 
ing  them  furiously  as  they  fly,  and  forcing  them  to  diveit « 
altogether  desist  from  their  course.  Yet  it  is  love  ol  bij  mu 
or  his  young  that  prompts  this  bellicose  behaviour,  forit  isocl; 
in  the  breeding  season  that  he  indulges  in  it;  but  then  alT»^ 
every  large  bird  that  approaches  his  nest,  from  an  eagk  ilon- 
wards,  is  assaulted,  and  those  alone  that  possess  greater  comnuti 
of  flight  can  escape  from  his  repeated  charges,  which  are  accoa* 
panied  by  loud  and  shrill  cries.  On  these  occasions  ii  luy^ 
that  the  king-bird  displays  the  emblem  of  his  dignity,  vbici 
is  commonly  concealed;  for,  being  otherwise  rather  plaii^V 
coloured — dark-ashy  grey  above  and  white  beneath— the  eff* 
feathers  of  the  crown  of  the  head,  on  being  parted,  form  a  ■'■ 
were  a  deep  furrow,  and  reveal  their  base,  which  it  of  a  bn|)'i 
golden-orange  in  front,  deepening  into  scarlet,  and  then  pas,'! 
into  silvery  white.  This  species  seems  to  live  entirely  on  iDiec's> 
which  it  captures  on  the  wing;  it  is  in  bad  repute  with  bee-VecptP^ 
though,  according  to  Dr  E.  Coues,  it  "  destroys  a  tboisu- 
noxious  insects  for  every  bee  it  eats."  It  builds,  otlm  '"•  '= 
exposed  situation,  a  rather  large  nest,  coarsely  constructed  »'- 
side,  but  neatly  lined  with  fine  rooU  or  grasses,  and  lays  i"  ' 
six  eggs  of  a  pale  salmon  colour,  beautifully  marked  with  bloiii« 
and  spots  of  purple,  brown  and  orange,  generally  disposed  is> 
zone  near  the  larger  end. 

Nearly  akin  to  the  king-bird  Is  tiie  petchary  or  chichetce.  s 
called  from  its  loud  and  petulant  ay,  T.  iraenicexaij,  01 1 
triieus,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  conspicuous  biids  • 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  earliest  to  give  notice  of  the  break  " 
day.  In  habits,  except  that  it  eats  a  good  many  benies.  i'. ' 
the  very  counterpart  of  its  congener,  and  is  possibly  even  iw 
jealou*  of  any  intruder.  At  all  events  its  pugnacity  ezundi ' 
■  It  is  called  in  tome  parts  the  bce-maftin. 
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udmib  from  vhlch  It  coold  not  possibly  receive  any  harm,  and 
is  hardly  limited  to  any  season  of  the  year. 

In  several  respects  both  of  these  birds,  with  several  of  their 
allies,  resemble  some  of  the  shrikes;  but  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  likeness  is  but  of  analogy,  and  that  there  is  no 
near  affinity  between  the  two  families  Laniidae  and  Tyrannidae, 
which  belong'to  wholly  distinct  sections  o(  the  great  Passerine 


King-Bird: 

order;  and,  while  the  former  is  a  comparatively  homogeneous 
group,  much  diversity  of  form  and  habits  is  found  among  the 
latter.  Similarly  many  of  the  smaller  Tyrannidae  bear  some 
analogy  to  certain  iluscicapidae,  with  which  they  were  at  one 
lime  confounded  (see  Flycatchee),  but  the  difference  between 
them  is  deep  seated.'  Nor  is  this  all,  for  out  of  the  seventy 
genera,  or  thereabouts,  into  which  the  Tyrannidae  have  been 
divided,  comprehending  perhaps  three  hundred  and  fifty 
species,  all  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  a  series  of 
forms  can  be  selected  which  find  a  kind  of  parallel  to  a  series  of 
forms  to  be  found  in  the  other  group  of  Passeres;  and  the  genus 
Tyrannus,  though  that  from  which  the  family  is  named,  is  by  no 
means  a  fair  representative  of  it;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
wbicfa  genus  should  be  so  accounted.  The  birds  of  the  genus 
UuscUaxicdla  have  the  habits  and  almost  the  appearance  of 
wheat -ears;  the  genus  AUclarurus  calls  to  mind  a  water-wagtail; 
Euscarlkmus  may  suggest  a  titmouse.  Elamca  perhaps  a  willow- 
wren;  but  the  greatest  number  of  forms  have  no  analogous  bird 
of  the  Old  World  with  which  they  can  be  compared;  and,  while 
the  combination  of  delicate  beauty  and  peculiar  external  form 
possibly  attains  its  utmost  in  the  long-tailed  Milmlus,  the  glory 
>f  the  family  may  be  said  to  culminate  in  the  king  of  king-birds, 
ifujcivora  regia,  'A.  N.) 

KING-CRAB,  the  name  given  to  an  Arachnid,  belonging  to 
he  order  Xiphosurae,  of  the  grade  Dclobranchia  or  Hydropneu- 
nea.  King-crabs,  of  which  four,  possibly  five,  existing  species 
ire  known,  were  formerly  referred  to  the  genus  Limulus,  a  name 
till  applied  to  them  in  all  zoological  textbooks.  It  has  recently 
wen  sfaovrn,  however,  that  the  structural  differences  between 

■  Two  easy  modes  of  discriminatina  them  externally  may  be 
neniioned.  All  the  Laniidae  and  iluicicapiiae  have  but  nine 
►rimary  quills  in  their  wings,  and  their  tarsi  are  covered  with  scales 
1  front  only:  while  in  the  Tyrannidae  there  are  ten  primaries,  and 
he  tarsal  scales  extend  the  whole  way  round.  The  more  recondite 
istinction  in  the  structure  of  the  uachea  seems  to  have  been  first 
erected  by  MacgiUivray,  who  wrote  the  anatomical  descripttons 
ubiished  in  1839  by  Audubon  1,0m.  Biopaphy,  v.  421,  433);  but 
m  value  was  not  appreciated  till  the  publication  of  lohannn  MQIIer  9 
lauical  treatise  on  the  vocal  organs  of  Passerine  birds  lAbkandl.  t. 
had.  Wititnuk.  Berlin,  1B4.S.  PP.  jai,  40s). 


some  of  the  species  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  important  to 
warrant  the  recognition  of  three  genera — Xipkoturo,  of  which 
Limulus  is  a  synonym,  Tackypleus  and  Carcinascorpius.  In 
Xipkosura  the  genital  operculum  structtirally  resembles  the 
gill-bearing  appendages  in  that  the  inner  branches  consist  of 
three  distinct  segments,  the  distal  of  which  is  lobate  and  projects 
freely  beyond  the  margin  of  the  adjacent  distal  segment  of  the 
outer  branch;  the  entostemite  (see  Aaachnida)  has  two  pain 
of  antero-lateral  processes,  and  in  the  male  only  the  ambulatory 
appendages  of  the  second  pair  are  modified  as  claspers.  In 
Tackypleus  and  Carcinascorpius,  on  the  other  hand,  the  genital 
operculum  differs  from  the  giU-bearing  appendages  in  that  the 
inner  branches  consist  of  two  segments,  the  distal  of  which 
are  apically  pointed,  partially  or  completely  fused  in  the 
middle  line,  and  do  not  project  beyond  the  distal  segments 
of  the  outer  branches;  the  entostemite  has  only  one  pair  of 
antero-lateral  processes,  and  in  the  male  the  second  and  third 
pairs  of  ambulatory  limbs  are  modified  as  claspers.  Tackypleus 
differs  from  Carcinascorpius  in  possessing  a  long  movable  spur 
upon  the  fourth  segment  of  the  sixth  ambulatory  limb,  in  having 
the  postanal  spine  triangular  in  section  instead  of  round,  and  the 
claspers  in  the  male  benichelate,  owing  to  the  suppression  of  the 
immovable  finger,  which  is  well  developed  in  Carcinascorpius. 
At  the  present  time  king-crabs  have  a  wide  but  discontinuous 
distribution.  Xipkosura,  of  which  there  is  but  one  species, 
X.  palypkemus,  ranges  along  the  eastern  side  of  North  America 
from  the  coast  of  Maine  to  Yucatan.  Carcinascorpius,  which  is 
also  represented  by  a  single  species,  C.  ratundicauda,  extends 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  coast  of  the  Moluccas  and  the 
Philippines,  while  of  the  two  better-known  species  of  Tackypleus, 
T.  pgas  (  "  maluccanus)  ranges  from  Singapore  to  Torres  Straits, 
and  T.  tridenlalus  from  Borneo  to  southern  Japan.  A  third 
species,  T.  koeveni,  has  been  recorded  from  the  Moluccas.  But 
although  Xipkosura  is  now  so  widely  sundered  geographically 
from  Tackypleus  and  Carcinascorpius,  the  occurrence  of  the 
remains  of  extinct  species  of  king-crabs  in  Europe,  both  in 
Tertiary  deposits  and  in  Triassic,  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  strata, 
suggests  that  there  was  formerly  a  continuous  coast-line,  with 
tropical  or  temperate  conditions,  extending  from  Europe  west- 
ward to  America,  and  eastward  to  southern  Asia.  There  are, 
however,  no  groimds  for  the  assumption  that  the  supposed 
coast-line  between  America  and  Europe  synchionized  with 
that  between  Europe  and  south  Asia.  King-crabs  do  not  appear 
to  differ  from  each  other  in  habits.  Except  in  the  breeding 
season  they  live  in  water  ranging  in  depth  from  about  two  to  six 
fathoms,  and  creep  about  the  bottom  or  bury  themselves  in  the 
sand.  Their  food  consists  for  the  most  part  of  soft  marine 
worms,  which  are  picked  up  in  the  m'ppers,  thrust  into  the 
mouth,  and  masticated  by  the  basal  segments  of  the  appendages 
between  which  the  mouth  lies.  At  the  approach  of  the  breeding 
season,  which  in  the  case  of  Xipkosura  palypkemus  is  in  May,  June 
and  July,  king-crabs  advance  in  pairs  into  very  shallow  water 
at  the  time  of  the  high  tides,  the  male  holding  securely  to  the 
back  of  the  female  by  means  of  his  clasping  nippers.  No  actual 
union  between  the  sexes  takes  place,  the  spawn  of  the  female 
being  fertilized  by  the  male  at  the  time  of  being  laid  in  the  sand 
or  soon  afterwards.  This  act  accomplished,  the  two  retreat 
again  into  deeper  water.  Deposited  in  the  mud  or  sand  near 
high-water  mark,  the  eggs  are  eventually  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  to  which  they  are  exposed  every  day  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  newly  hatched  yoimg  is  minute  and  subcircular  in 
shape,  but  bears  a  close  resemblance  fo  its  parents  except  in  the 
absence  of  the  caudal  spine  and  in  the  presence  of  a  fringe  of 
stiff  bristles  round  the  margin  of  the  body.  During  growth  it 
undergoes  a  succession  of  moults,  making  its  exit  from  the  old 
integument  through  a  wide  split  running  round  the  edge  of  the 
carapace.  Moulting  is  effected  in  exactly  the  same  way  In 
scorpions,  Pcdipalpi,  and  normally  in  spiders.  The  caudal  spine 
appears  at  the  second  moult  and  gradually  increases  in  length 
with  successive  changes  of  the  skin.  This  organ  is  of  considerable 
importance,  since  it  enables  the  king-crab  to  right  itself  when 
overturned  by  rough  water  or  other  causes.    Without  it  the 
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•Dimil  would  remain  hdpless  like  an  upturned  turtle,  because 
jt  is  usable  to  reach  the  ground  with  its  legs  when  lying  on  its 
baclc.  Before  the  tail  is  sufficiently  developed  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose,  the  young  lung-crab  succeeds  in  regaining  the 
normal  position  by  flapping  its  flattened  abdominal  appendages 
tad  rising  in  the  water  by  that  means.    The  king-crab  fishery 


I,  ZjimtJus  Polyphemus,  adult  (dorsal  aspect). 
St  Limultts  potyphemus,  youne  (dorul  aspect). 
3,  Preshtickia  rotundata,  CoalM.,  Shropshire. 


I: 


4,  Prestvichia  BirhoelU,  Coal  M.,  Lancashire. 

NeolimulusfaUatus,  U.  Silurian,  Lanark. 

Htmiaspis  (imutoides,  L.  Ludlow,  L^ntwardlne,  Shropshire. 
7,  Puudoniscus  actdttttug,  U.  Silurian,  Rossia. 

is  an  industry  of  some  importance  in  the  United  States,  ana  in 
the  East  Indies  the  natives  eat  the  animal  and  tip  their  lances 
and  arrows  with  the  caudal  spine.  They  also  use  the  hollow 
empty  shell  as  a  water-ladle  or  pan — hence  the  name  "  pan-fish  " 
or  "  saucepan-crab  "  by  which  the  animal  is  sometimes  known. 
Fossil  king-crabs  have  been  recorded  from  strata  of  the  Tertiary 
and  Secondary  epochs,  and  related  but  less  specialized.  t>'pes  of 
the  same  order  are  fotmd  in  rocks  of  Palaeozoic  age.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are  Bdinurus  of  the  Carboniferous,  Proto- 
limulus  of  the  Devonian,  and  Bemiaspis  of  the  Silurian  periods. 
These  ancient  forms  differ  prindpally  from  true  king-crabs  in 
having  the  segments  of  the  opiiithosoma  or  hinder  half  of  the 
body  distinct^  defined  instead  ol  welded  into  a  hexagonal 
shield.  (R.  I.  P.) 

KncnSHEB  (Ger.>  KSnitsfischer;  Walloon  Roi-pOcux- 
picheur),  the  Ataifo  upida  of  ornithologists,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  well-known  of  European  birds,  being  found,  though 
nowhere  very  abundantly,  in  every  European  countiy,  as  well  as 
in  North  Africa  and  South- Western  Asia  as  far  as  Sindh.  its 
blue-green  back  and  rich  chestnut  breast  render  it  conspicuous 
•s  it  frequents  the  streams  and  ponds  whence  it  procures  its  food, 
by  plunging  almost  perpendicularly  into  the  water,  and  emerging 
a  moment  after  with  the  prey — whether  a  small  fish,  crustacean, 
w  an  aquatic  insect — it  has  captured.    In  hard  fzxKts  it  resorts 

*  But  more  commboiy  called  Eistoid,  which  finds  its  counterpart 
in  the  Angfci-Saxon  luru  or  /<». 


to  the  tea-shore,  but  a  severe  winter  is  aure  to  occaiioD  ■  great 

mortality  in  the  species,  for  many  of  its  individuals  seem  unable 
to  reach  the  tidal  waters  where  only  in  such  a  season  they  could 
obtain  sustenance;  and  to  this  cause  rather  than  any  other  a 
perhaps  to  be  ascribed  its  general  scarcity.  Very  early  in  the 
year  it  prepares  its  nest,  which  is  at  the  end  of  a  tunnel  bored 
by  itself  in  a  bank,  and  therein  the  six  or  eight  white,  glossy, 
translucent  eggs  are  laid,  sometimes  on  the  bare  soil,  but  often  on 
the  fishbones  which,  being  indigestible,  are  thrown  up  in  pellets 
by  the  birds;  and,  in  any  case,  before  incubation  is  completed 
these  Tcjulamtnla  accumulate  so  as  to  form  a  pretty  cup-shaped 
structure  that  increases  in  bulk  after  the  young  are  hatched, 
but,  mixed  with  their  fluid  excretions  and  with  decaying  fishes 
brought  for  their  support,  soon  becomes  a  dripping  fetid  mass. 

The  kingfisher  is  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  legends  and  super- 
stitions, both  classical  and  medieval.  Of  the  latter  one  ol  the 
most  curious  is  that  having  been  originally  a  plain  grey  bird  it 
acquired  its  present  bright  colours  by  flying  towards  the  sun  on 
its  liberation  from  Noah's  ark,  when  its  upper  surface  assumed 
the  hue  of  the  sky  above  it  and  its  lower  plumage  was  scorched 
by  the  heat  of  the  setting  orb  to  the  tint  it  now  bears.'  More 
than  tliis,  the  kingfisher  was  supposed  to  possess  many  virtues. 
Its  dried  body  would  avert  thunderbolts,  and  if  kept  in  a  ward- 
robe would  preserve  from  moths  the  woollen  stuffs  therein  laid, 
or  hung  by  a  thread  to  the  ceiling  of  a  chamber  would  point  with 
its  bill  to  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  blew.  All  readers  of 
Ovid  (ifetoin.,  bk.  xi.)  know  how  the  faithful  but  unfortuiute 
Ceyx  and  Alcyone  were  changed  into  kingfishers — birds  which 
bred  at  the  winter  solstice,  when  through  the  influence  of  Aeolto, 
the  wind-god  and  father  of  the  fond  wife,  all  gales  were  hwhed 
and  the  sea  calmed  so  that  their  floating  nest  might  ride  un- 
injured over  the  waves  during  the  seven  proverbial  "  Uak>^a 
days";  while  a  variant  or  further  development  of  the  fabk 
assigned  to  the  halcyon  itself  the  power  of  quelling  storms.* 

The  common  kingfisher  of  Europe  is  the  representative  oi  a 
well-marked  family  of  birds,  the  AUtdinidat  or  UaUyimHtic  of 
ornithologists,  which  is  considered  by  most  authorities  *  to  be 
closely  related  to  the  Buctrotidae  (see  Uoknbiu.}  ;  but  the  affinity 
can  scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  be  proved.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
present  family  forms  the  subject  of  an  important  work  b) 
Bowdler  Sharpe.'  Herein  are  described  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  species,  nearly  all  of  them  being  beautifully  figured  bj 
Keulemans,  and  that  number  may  be  taken  even  itow  as 
approximately  correct;  for,  while  the  validity  of  a  few  has  beea 
denied  by  some  eminent  men,  nearly  as  many  have  since 
been  made  known,  and  it  seems  likely  that  two  or  three  moR 
described  by  older  writers  may  yet  be  rediscovered.  These 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  species  Sharpe  groups  in  nineteen 
genera,  and  divides  into  two  sub-families,  Aludiiiinae  and 
Daceioninat,'  the  one  containing  five  and  the  other  fouitcea 
genera.  With  existing  anatomical  materials  perhaps  na 
better  arrangement  could  have  been  made,  but  the  method 
afterwards  published  by  Sundevgll  (Tailamen,  pp.  93,  96) 
differs  from  it  not  inconsiderably.  Here,  however,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  follow  Sharpe.  Externally,  which  is  almost  >I 
we  can  at  present  say,  kingfishers  present  a  great  unifoimii)  of 
structure.  One  of  their  most  remarkable  features  is  the  feeble- 
ness of  their  feet,  and  the  union  (syndactylism)  of  the  third  and 
fourth  digits  tor  the  greater  part  of  their  length;  while,  as  if  still 

'  Rolland,  Fautu  populaire  de  la  Fratue,  u.  74. 

'  In  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  prevalent  kilf- 
fisher  is  the  object  of  much  veneration. 

<Cf.  Eyion,  Conlrib.  Omilluloty  (1850),  p^  80:  Wallace,  Aa. 
NaL  History,  aeries  2,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  aol,  305;  and  Huxle)-,  Fnt. 
Zocl.  Sxuty  (1M7),  p.  457. 

*  A  Monocraph  of  iht  AUHimiae  or  fiamtUy  of  the  Kmffishm.  by 
R.  B.  Sharpe,  410  (London,  1668-1871).  SoiAe  important  anatomkal 
points  were  briefly  noticed  by  Professor  Cunningham  {Proc  Ztd. 
Soc.,  1870,  p.  l8o). 

*  The  name  of  this  latter  mib-family  as  constituted  by  Shar^ 
would  seem  to  be  more  correctly  Ceycinae — the  genus  (^yx.  fouadid 
in  1801  by  Lac^pMe,  bein^  the  oraest  included  in  it.  The  w^ 
Vacelo,  invented  uy  iJeach  m  1815,  is  nrnpfy  an  anagram  of  Aktio, 
and,  though  of  course  without  any  etymological  meaning,  has  bea 
very  generally  adopted. 
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luctlnr  to  show  the  oampuiitivtly  {snctiotileu  character  of 
these  members,  in  two  of  the  genera,  Alcyone  and  Ceyz,  the  second 
digit  is  aborted,  and  the  birds  have  but  three  toes.  In  most 
forms  the  bill  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  common 
Aladt  ispida,  but  in  Syma  its  edges  are  serrated,  while  in 
CveinemUs,  Dac^  and  Melidora  the  maailla  is  prolonged, 
becoming  in  the  last  a  very  pronounced  book.  Generally  the 
wings  are  short  and  rounded,  and  the  tail  is  in  many  forms  incon- 
spicuous; but  in  ToKysiptera,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups, 
the  middle  pair  of  feathers  is  ^eatly  elongated  and  spatulate, 
while  this  genus  possesses  only  ten  rectrices,  all  the  rest  having 
twelve.  Sundevall  relies  on  a  character  not  noticed  by  Shaipe, 
and  makes  his  principal  divisions  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
scapulars,  which  in  one  form  a  mantle,  and  in  the  other  are  so 
small  as  not  to  cover  the  back.  The  Alcedinidae  are  a  cosmo- 
politan famify,  but  only  one  genus,  Ctryle,  is  found  in  America, 
and  that  extends  as  well  over  a  great  part  of  the  Old  World, 
though  not  into  the  Australian  region,  which  affords  by  far  the 
greater  number  both  of  genera  and  species,  having  no  fewer  than 
ten  of  the  former  and  fifty-nine  of  the  latter  peculiar  to  it.' 

In  habits  kingfishers  display  considerable  diversity,  though 
aO,  it  would  seem,  have  it  in  common  to  sit  at  times  motionless 
on  the  watch  for  their  prey,  and  on  its  appearame  to  dart  upon 
it,  seize  it  as  they  fly  or  dive,  and  return  to  a  perch  where  it  may 
be  conveniently  swallowed.  But  some  species,  and  especially 
that  which  is  the  type  of  the  family,  are  not  always  content  to 
await  at  rest  their  victim's  showing  itself.  They  will  hover  like 
a  hawk  over  the  waters  that  conceal  it,  and,  in  the  manner 
already  described,  precipitate  themselves  upon  it.  This  is 
particularly  the  way  with  those  that  are  fishers  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name;  but  no  inconsiderable  number  live  almost  entirely  in 
forests,  feeding  on  insects,  while  reptiles  furnish  the  chief  susten- 
ance of  others.  The  last  is  characteristic  of  at  least  one  Aus- 
tralian form,  which  manages  to  thrive  in  the  driest  districts  of 
that  country,  where  not  a  drop  of  water  is  to  be  found  for  miles, 
and  the  air  is  at  times  heated  to  a  degree  that  is  insupportable 
by  most  animals.  The  belted  kingfisher  of  North  America, 
CeryU  akyen,  is  a  characteristic  bird  of  that  country,  though  its 
habits  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  European  species;  and  the 
so-called  "  laaghing  jackass  "  of  New  South  Wales  and  South 
Australia,   Daulo  gigas — with   its  kindred   forms,   D.  ieacki, 

D.  cervina  and  D.  ouidcnialis,  from  other  parts  of  the  country — 
deserve  special  mention.  Attention  must  also  be  called  to  the 
speculations  of  Dr  Bowdler  Sharpe  (op.  cU.,  pp.  xliv.-xlvii.)  on 
the  genetic  affinity  of  the  various  forms  of  Alcedinidae,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  hitherto  no  light  has  been  shed  by  palaeon- 
tologists on  this  interesting  subject,  for  the  only  fossil  referred  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  family  is  the  Hatcyornis  loliapicus 
of  Sir  R.  Owen  (Br.  Foss.  ifamm.  and  Birds,  p.  554)  from  the 
Eocene  of  Sheppcy — the  very  specimen  said  to  have  been  pre- 
viously placed  by  K5oig  (Icon,  f ass.  sectiles,  fig.  153)  in  the  genus 
larw.  (A.  N.) 

KINOHOftN,  a  royal  and  police  burgh  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901),  1550.    It  is  situated  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  jj  m. 

E.  by  N.  of  Burntisland,  on  the  North  British  railway.  The 
public  buildings  include  a  library  and  town-hall.  It  enjoys 
some  repute  as  a  summer  resort.  The  leading  industries  arc 
ship-building,  bleaching  and  the  malting  of  flax  and  glue.  At 
the  time  of  h^  visit  Daniel  Defoe  found  thread-making  in  vogue, 
which  employed  the  women  while  the  men  were  at  sea.  Alex- 
ander III.  created  Kinghorn  a  burgh,  but  lus  connexion  with  the 
town  proved  fatal  to  him.  As  he  was  riding  from  Inverkeithing 
on  the  13th  of  March  1286  he  was  thrown  by  his  horse  and  fell 
over  the  cliffs,  since  called  King's  Wud  End,  a  little  to  the  west 
of  the  burgh,  and  killed.  A  monument  was  erected  in  18S;  to 
mark  the  supposed  scene  of  the  accident.  The  Witch  Hill 
used  to  be  the  place  of  execution  of  those  poor  wretches.  King- 
born  belongs  to  the  Kirkcaldy  district  group  of  parliamentary 
burghs.  At  PcTTYCtIR,  i  m.  to  the  south,  is  a  good  harbour  for 
Its  size,  and  at  Kinghorn  Ness  a  battery  has  been  established 
in  connexion  with  the  fortifications  on  Inchkeith.      The  hill 

'  Cf.  Wallace,  Ceog.  Dislr.  Animals,  ii.  315^' 


above  the  bttteiy  wu  purchased  by  govtnunent  in  1903  and 
is  used  as  a  point  of  observation.  About  i  m.  to  the  north 
of  Kinghorn  is  the  estate  of  Grange,  which  belonged  to  Sir 
William  KirkcaMy.  iNCHzami,  an  isUnd  in  the  fairway  tt 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  si  m.  S.  by  K  of  Kinghorn  and  3^  m.  N.  by 
E.  of  Leith,  bebngs  to  the  parish  of  Kinghorn.  It  has  a  nortb- 
westeily  and  south-easterly  trend,  and  is  nearly  i  m.  long  and 
i  m.  wide.  It  is  a  barren  rock,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  a 
lighthouse  visible  at  night  for  si  m.  In  xS&i  forts  connected  by 
a  military  road  were  erected  on  the  nottbem,  western  and 
southern  headlands. 

KUiGLAKE,  AUXAHDBR  WILUAM  (iSoQ-iS^t),  English 
historian  and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Taunton  on  the  jth  o{ 
August  rSoQ.  His  father,  a  successful  solicitor,  intended  hia 
son  for  a  legal  career.  Kinglake  went  to  Eton  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  matriculated  in  iS2g,  being  a  con-' 
temporary  and  friend  of  Tennyson  and  Thackeray.  After  leaving 
Cambridge  he  joined  Lincohi's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1837.  While  still  a  student  he  travelled,  in  1835,  throughout 
the  East,  and  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  his  experiences 
was  so  powerful  that  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  record  them 
in  literature.  Eolktn,  a  sensitive  and  witty  record  of  impres- 
sions keenly  felt  and  remembered,  was  pubUshed  in  1844,  and 
enjoyed  considerable  reputation.  In  1854  he  went  to  the  Crimea, 
andwaspresentatthehaltleof  theAima.  During  the  campaign 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Raglan,  who  was  so  much 
attracted  by  his  talents  that  he  suggested  to  Kinglake  the  plan 
for  an  elaborate  History  oj  the  Crimean  War,  and  placed  his 
private  papers  at  the  writer's  disposal.  For  the  rest  of  his  life 
Kinglake  was  engaged  upon  the  task  of  completing  this  monu- 
mental history.  Thirty-two  years  elapsed  between  itscommcnce- 
racnt  and  the  publication  of  the  last  volume,  and  eight  volumes 
in  all  appeared  at  intervals  between  1S63  and  1887.  Kinglake 
lived  principally  in  London,  and  sat  in  parliament  for  Bridg- 
water from  i8s7  until  tlie  disfranchisement  of  the  borough  in 
1868.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  January  1891.  Kinglake's  life- 
work,  The  History  of  the  Crimean  War,  is  In  scheme  and  execution 
too  minute  and  conscientious  to  be  altogether  in  proportion,  but 
it  is  a  wonderful  example  of  painstaking  and  talented  industry. 
It  is  not  without  errors  of  partisanship,  but  it  shows  remarkable 
skill  in  the  moulding  of  vast  masses  of  despatches  and  technical 
details  into  an  absorbingly  interesting  narrative;  it  is  illumined 
by  natural  descriptions  and  character-sketches  of  great  fidelity 
and  acumen;  and,  despite  its  length,  It  remains  one  of  the  most 
picturesque,  most  vivid  and  most  actual  pieces  of  historic^ 
narrative  in  the  English  language. 

KINOI£T,  a  name  applied  in  many  books  to  the  bird  called 
by  Linnaeus  Uotacilh  regulus,  and  by  most  modem  omith<»- 
logists  Regulus  cristatus,  the  golden-crested  or  golden-crowned 
wren  of  ordinary  persons.  This  species  is  the  type  of  a  small 
group  which  has  been  generally  placed  among  the  SyMidae 
or  true  warblers,  but  by  certain  systematists  It  is  referred  to 
the  titmouse  family,  Paridae.  That  the  kinglets  possess  many 
of  the  habits  and  actions  of  the  latter  is  undeniable,  but  on 
the  other  hand  they  are  not  known  to  differ  in  any  important 
points  of  organization  or  appearance  from  the  former — the  chief 
distinction  being  that  the  nostril  is  covered  by  a  single  bristly 
feather  directed  forwards.  The  golden-crested  wren  is  the 
smallest  of  British  birds,  its  whole  length  being  about  3)  in., 
and  its  wing  measuring  only  2  in.  from  the  carpal  joint. 
Generally  of  an  oUve-green  colour,  the  top  of  its  head  is  bright 
yellow,  deepening  hito  orange,  and  bounded  on  either  side  by  a 
black  line,  while  the  wing  coverts  are  dull  black,  and  some  of 
them  tipped  with  white,  forming  a  somewhat  conspicuous  bar. 
The  cock  has  a  pleasant  but  weak  song.  The  nest  is  a  beautiful 
object,  thickly  felted  of  the  softest  moss,  wool,  and  spiders' 
webs,  lined  with  feathers,  and  usually  built  under  and  near  the 
end  of  the  branch  of  a  yew,  fir  or  cedar,  supported  by  the  inter- 
weaving of  two  or  three  laterally  diverging  and  pendent  twigs, 
and  sheltered  by  the  rest.  The  eggs  are  from  six  to  ten  in  number, 
of  a  dull  white  sometimes  finely  freckled  with  reddish-brown. 
The  species  is  particuUrly  social,  living  for  the  most  part  of  the 
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year  ia  lunfly  putio,  and  •( ten  ioining  bands  of  any  spedes  of 
titmouse  ia  a  common  search  for  food.  Though  to  be  met  with 
in  Britain  at  all  seasons,  the  bird  in  autumn  visits  the  east  coast 
in  enormous  floclis,  apparently  emigrants  from  Scandinavia, 
while  hundreds  perish  in  crossing  the  North  Sea,  where  tbey  are 
well  known  to  the  fishermen  as  "  woodcoclt's  pilots."  A  second 
and  more  local  European  species  b  the  fire^crested  wren,  R.  tfm- 
capiiius^  easily  recognizable  by  the  black  streak  on  each  side 
of  the  hiead,  before  and  behind  the  eye,  as  weU  as  by  the  deeper 
colour  of  its  crown.  A  third  species,  R.  maderensis,  inhabits 
the  Madeiras,  to  which  it  is  peculiar;  and  examples  from  the 
Himalayas  and  Japan  have  been  diSeicntiated  as  R.  Mimalay- 
(Riu  and  R.  japonicia.  North  America  has  two  well-known 
species,  R.  sairapa,  very  like  the  European  R.  ignkapitltis,  and 
the  ruby-crowned  wren,  R.  eaUndtUa,  which  is  remarkable  for 
a  loud  song  that  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  canary-bird  or 
a  skylark,  and  for  having  the  characteristic  nasal  feather  in  a 
rudimentary  or  aborted  condition.  (A.  N.) 

KINGS,  nitST  AND  SECOND  BOOKS  OF,  two  books  of  the 
Bible,  the  last  of  the  series  of  Old  Testament  histories  known  as 
the  Earlier  or  Former  Prophets.  They  were  originally  reckoned 
as  a  single  book  (Josephus;  Origcn  of.  Eus.,  H.E.  vi.  3$', 
Peshitla;  Talmud),  though  modern  Bibles  follow  the  biparti- 
tion  which  is  derived  from  the  Sepluagint.  in  that  version 
they  are  called  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  "  kingdoms  " 
(/SaatXttuc),  the  first  and  second  being  our  books  of  Samuel. 
The  division  into  two  books  is  not  felicitous,  and  even  the  old 
Hebrew  separation  between  Kings  and  Samuel  must  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  the  history  from  the  birth  of  Samuel  to  the 
exile  was  treated  by  two  distinct  authors  in  independent  volumes. 
We  cannot  speak  of  the  author  of  Kings  or  Samuel,  but  only  of 
an  editor  or  of  successive  editors  whose  main  work  was  to  arrange 
in  a  continuous  form  extracts  or  abstracts  from  earlier  sources. 
The  introduction  of  a  chronological  scheme  and  of  a  scries  of 
editorial  comments  and  additions,  chiefly  designed  to  enforce 
the  religious  meaning  of  the  history,  gives  a  kind  of  unity  to 
the  book  of  Kings  as  wc  now  read  it;  but  beneath  this  we  can 
still  distinguish  a  variety  of  documents,  which,  though  some- 
times mutilated  in  the  process  of  piecing  together,  retain 
sufficient  individuality  of  style  and  colour  to  prove  their  original 
independence. 

Of  these  documents  one  of  the  best  defined  is  the  vivid  picture 
of  David's  court  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  iz.-zx.)  from  which  the 
first  two  chapters  of  i  Kings  manifestly  cannot  be  separated. 
As  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  editor  of  the 
history  of  David  closed  his  work  abruptly  before  the  death  of 
the  king,  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  a  valuable  memoir  which 
lay  before  him,  this  observatioa  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  are  not  independent  histories.  They 
have  at  least  one  source  in  common,  and  a  single  editorial  hand 
was  at  work  on  both.  From  an  historical  point  of  view,  however, 
the  division  which  makes  the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign  the 
beginning  of  a  new  book  is  very  convenient.  The  conquest  of 
Palestine  by  the  Israelite  tribes,  recounted  in  the  book  of  Joshua, 
leads  up  to  the  era  of  the  "judges"  (Judg.  u.  6-23;  iii.  sqq.), 
and  the  books  of  Samuel  follow  with  the  institution  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  first  kings.  The  books  of  Kings  bring  to  a 
close  the  life  of  David  (e.  97s  B.C.),  which  forms  the  introduction 
to  the  reign  of  Solomon  (i  Kings  ii.  la-ji.),  the  troubles  in  whose 
time  prepared  the  way  for  the  separation  into  the  two  distinct 
kingdoms,  viz.  Judah  and  the  northern  tribes  of  Israel  (xii.  sqq). 
After  the  fall  of  Samaria,  the  hbtory  of  these  Israelites  is  rounded 
off  with  a  review  (a  Kings  xvii.-xviii.  12).  The  history  of  the 
surviving  kingdom  of  Judah  is  then  carried  down  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  exile  (5  and  6),  and,  after  an  account 
of  the  Chaldean  governorship,  concludes  with  the  release  of  the 
captive  king  Jchoiachin  (561  B.C.)  and  with  an  allusion  to  his 
kind  treatment  during  the  rest  of  bis  lifetime. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  book  is  the  recurring  interest 
in  the  centralization  of  worship  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  as 
prescribed  in  Deuteronomy  and  enforced  by  Josiah.  Amidst 
the  great  variety  in  style  and  manner  which  marks  the  several 


parts  of  the  history,  featuta  wfaidi  an  imbaed  with  the  teadriiv 
of  Deuteronomy  lecur  regulaiiy  in  ita^lar  stereotyped  focms. 
They  point  in  fact  to  a  specific  redaction,  and  thus  it  would  sees 
that  the  editor  who  treated  the  foundation  of  the  Temple,  the 
central  event  of  Solomon's  life,  as  a  religious  epoch  of  tJic  first 
importance,  regarded  this  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  eta — the 
history  of  Israel  under  the  one  sanctuary. 

When  we  assume  that  the  book  of  Kino  wak  tlmnm  into  its 
present  form  by  a  Deuteroaomistic  redactor  wc  do  not  affirm 
that  he  was  the  first  who  digested  the  sources  of  the , 
history  into  a  continuous  work,  nor  must  we  ascribe  \ 
absolute  finality  to  his  work.  He  gave  the  book  a 
definite  shape  and  character,  but  the  recognized  methods  of 
Hebrew  literature  left  it  open  to  additions  and  modificaiioiis 
by  later  hands.  Even  the  redaction  in  the  spirit  of  Deutero- 
nomy seems  itself  to  have  had  mote  than  one  stage,  a*  Ewald 
k>ng  ago  recognized. 

The  evidence  to  be  detailed  presently  shows  thac  there  was  a  cet- 
uin  want  of  definitencss  about  the  redaction.  The  mass  of  di»> 
jointed  materials,  not  always  free  (rom  iaconsisteocies,  which  Uy 
before  the  editor  in  separate  documents  or  in  excerpts  already  par- 
tially  arranged  by  an  earlier  hand,  could  not  haw  been  reduced  to 
real  unity  without  critical  sifting,  and  an  entire  recasting  of  the 
narrative  in  a  way  foreign  to  the  ideas  and  literary  habits  of  the 
Hebrews.  Tiie  unity  which  the  editor  aimed  at  was  limited  to  (a) 
chronological  continuity  in  the  events  recorded  and  (6)  a  certain 
uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  the  religious  meaning  of  the  narratiw. 
Even  this  could  not  be  perfectly  attained  in  tfw  circumstances, 
and  the  Links  of  the  history  were  not  firmlv  enough  riveted  to  pre- 
vent disarrangement  or  rearrangement  of  oetails  by  later  scribes. 

(a)  The  continued  efforts  of  successive  redactors  can  be  traced 
in  the  chronology  ol  the  book.  The  chronological  method  of  tlie 
narrative  appears  most  clearly  in  the  history  after  Solomon,  whefe 
the  events  of  each  king's  reign  are  thrown  into  a  kind  of  stenocyped 
fraoiework  on  this  type:  "  fn  the  twentieth  year  of  Jemhoam,  luag 
of  Israel,  Asa  began  to  reign  over  Judah,  and  reigned  in  Jerusalem 
forty-one  years.'  ..."  In  the  third  year  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah. 
Baasha  bc^n  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Tireah  twenty-lour  years." 
The  history  moves  between  Judah  and  Iwael  acoordine  to  the  date 
of  each  accession ;  as  soon  as  a  new  king  has  been  introduced,  evoy- 
thing  that  happened  in  his  reign  is  discussed,  and  wound  up  by 
another  stereotyped  formula  as  to  the  death  and  burial  of  the  sove- 
reign; and  to  this  mechanical  arrangement  the  natural  connexioa 
of  events  is  often  sacrificed.  In  this  scheme  the  elaborate  synchioa- 
isms  between  contemporary  monaichs  of  the  north  and  south  give 
an  aspect  of  great  precision  to  the  chronology.  But  in  reality  the 
data  lor  Judah  and  Israel  do  not  agree,  and  remarkable  de\'ialtoas 
are  sometimes  found.  The  key  to  the  chronology  is  1  Kings  vi  1. 
which,  as  Wellhauacn  has  shown,  was  not  found  in  the  ocieasl 
Septuagint,  and  contains  internal  evidence  of  post -Chaldean  date- 
In  fact  the  system  as  a  whole  is  necessarily  later  than  M5  B.C..  the 
fixed  point  from  which  it  counts  back,  and  although  toe  oumbrrs 
for  the  duration  of  the  reigns  may  be  l»sed  upon  early  sources,  the 
synchronisms  appear  to  have  been  inserted  at  a  much  later  sage 
in  the  history  ol  the  text. 

(61  Another  aspect  in  the  redaction  may  be  called  theoiogicaL 
Its  characteristic  is  the  retrospective  application  to  the  histofy  of  a 
standard  belonging  to  the  later  developments  of  Old  Testament 
religion.  Thus  the  redactor  regards  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  as  the  real 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  Israel  fa  Kings  KviL  a  I  seq.),  and  pastes  aa 
unfavourable  judgment  upon  all  its  rulers,  not  merely  to  the  effect 
that  they  did  evilin  the  sight  of  Yahweh  but  that  they  followed  ia 
the  way  of  Jeroboam.  But  his  opinion  was  manifestly  not  shand 
by  Elijah  or  Elisha,  nor  by  the  original  narrator  of  the  lives  of  ttea 
prophets.  Moreover,  the  redactor  in  1  Kings  iii.  3  sea.  regards  war- 
ship  at  the  high  places  as  sinful  after  the  building  at  the  Tempk, 
although  even  the  best  kings  before  Hcrekiah  made  no  attempt  to 
suppress  these  shrines,  Tliis  feature  in  the  redactioo  di>pl2>s 
itself  not  only  in  occasional  comments  or  homiletical  excursoies. 
but  in  that  part  of  the  narrative  in  which  all  ancient  historian* 
allowed  themselves  free  scope  for  the  development  of  their  refec- 
tions— the  speeches  pUccd  in  the  mouths  of  actors  in  the  htstory. 
Here  also  there  is  often  textual  evidence  that  the  theological  ehuitea 
is  somewhat  loosely  attached  to  the  earlier  narrative  and  iiiiilerK«  1 
successive  additions.  ' 

Consequently  it  is  necessary  to  dbtlnguish  between  the  older 
sources  and  the  peculiar  setting  in  which  the  history  has  been 
placed;  between  earlier  records  and  that  specific  Otrntnl  I 
colouring  which,  from  Its  affinity  to  Deuteronomy  ^*"'"" 
and  to  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  appear 
to  have  been  similarly  treated  under  the  influence  of  its  teach 
ing,  may  be  conveniently  termed  "  Oeuteronomistic"    For 
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hii  sources  the  compiler  lefen  chiefly  to  two  distinct  works, 
the  "words"  or  "chronicles"  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
those  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Precisely  how  much  is  copied 
from  these  works  and  how  much  has  been  expressed  in  the 
compiler's  own  language  is  of  course  uncertain.  It  is  found 
on  inspection  that  the  present  history  consists  usually  of  an 
epitome  of  each  reign.  It  states  the  king's  age  at  succession  (so 
Judafa  only),  length  of  reign,  death  and  burial,  with  allusions 
to  his  buildings,  wars,  and  other  political  events.'  In  the  case 
of  Judah,  also,  the  name  of  the  royal  or  queen-mother  is  speci- 
fically mentioned.  The  references  to  the  respective  "  chronicles," 
made  as  though  they  were  still  accessible,  are  wanting  in  the  case 
of  Jehorara  and  Hoshea  of  Israel,  and  of  Solomon,  Ahaziah, 
Athaliah,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiachin  and  Zedekiah  of  Judah.  But 
for  Solomon  the  authority  cited,  "  book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  " 
(i  Kings  xi.  41),  presumably  presupposes  Judaean  chronicles, 
and  the  remaining  cases  preserve  details  of  an  annalistic 
character.  Moreover,  distinctive  annalistic  material  is  found 
for  the  Israelite  kings  Saul  and  Ishbosheth  in  i  Sam. 
xiii.  1;  xiv.  47-51;  2  Sam.  ii.  8-ioa  (including  even  their  age 
at  accession),  and  for  David  in  3  Sam.  ii.  ji  and  parts  of  v. 
and  viii. 

The  use  which  the  compiler  makes  of  his  sources  shows  that 
bis  aim  was  not  the  history  of  the  past  but  its  rdigious  rignificame. 
It  is  rare  that  even  qualified  praise  is  bestowed  upon  the  kings 
of  Israel  (Jehoram,  3  Kings  iii.  3;  Jehu  x.  30;  Hoshea  xvii.  3). 
Kings  of  great  historical  importance  are  treated  with  extreme 
brevity  (Omri,  Jeroboam  (3),  Uuiah),  and  similar  raeagrenessof 
historical  information  is  apparent  when  the  editorial  details  and 
the  religious  judgments  are  eliminated  from  the  accounts  of 
Nadab,  Baasha,  and  the  successors  of  Jeroboam  (3)  in  Israel  or  of 
Abijam  and  Manasseh  in  Judah. 

To  gain  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  character  of  the  book  we  may 
divide  the  history  into  three  sections:  (1)  the  life  of  Solomon, 
(a)   the  kingdoms  of   Ephraim    (or  Samaria)'  and 
Judah,  and  (3)  the  separate  history  of  Judah  after 
the  faU  of  Samaria.    I.  Solomon. — ^The  events  which  lead  up 
to  the  death  of  David  and  the  accession  of  Solomon(i  Kings 
i.,  ii.)  are  closely  connected  with  2  Sam.  ix.-xx.    The  unity  is 
broken  by  the  appendix  3  Sam.  xxi.  xxi.-xxiv.  which  is  dosely 
connected,  as  regards  general  subject-matter,  with  ibid,  v.-viii.; 
the  literary  questions  depend  largely  upon  the  structure  of 
the  books  of  Samuel  (}.r.).    It  is  evident,  at  least,  that  either 
the  compiler  drew  upon  other  sources  for  the  occa^'on  and 
has  been  remarkably  brief  elsewhere,  or  that  his  epitomes 
have  been  supplemented  by  the  later  insertion  of  material 
not  necessarily  itself  of  late  origin.    At  present  i  Kings  i.,  ii. 
are  both  the  close  of  David's  life  (no  source  is  cited)  and  the 
necessary  introduction  to  Solomon.     But  Lucian's  recension  of 
the  Septuagint  (cd.  Lagarde),  as  also  Joscpbus,  begin  the  book  at 
ii.  13,  thus  separating  the  annalistic  accounts  of  the  two.    Since 
the  contents  of  i  Kings  iii.-xi.  do  not  form  a  continuous  narrative, 
the  compiler's  authority  ("  Acts  of  S."  xi.  41)  can  hardly  have 
been  an  ordinary  chronicle.     The  chapters  comprise  (0)  sundry 
notices  of  the  king's  prosperous  and  peaceful  career,  severed  by' 
(b)  a  description  of  the  Temple  and  other  buildings;  and  they  con- 
clude with  (c)  some  account  of  the  external  troubles  which  prove 
to  have  unsettled  the  whole  of  his  reign.    After  an  introduction 
(iii.),  a  contains  generalizing  statements  of  Salomon's  might, 
wealth  and  wisdom  (iv.  30  seq.,  35,  39-34;  x.  33-35,  37)  and 
stories  of  a  distinctly  late  and  popular  character  (iii.  16-38, 
X.  i-io,  13).    The  present  lack  of  unity  can  in  some.cases  be 
remedied  by  the  Septuagint,  which  offers  many  deviations  from 
the  Hebrew  text;  this  feature  together  witi  the  present  form  of 

■  Cp.  the  brief  annalistic  form  of  the  Babylonian  chronicles  (for  a 
specimen,  see  C.  F.  Kent,  IsrttH'M  Hist,  and  Biog.  Narratives,  p.  503 
tcq.).  For  a  synchronistic  history  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
prepared  for  diplomatic  purposes,  see  Schrader's  KeiiiMschr.  Bibl.  i. 
194  sqq. ;  alto  L.  W.  King,  Sludits  in  Easttm  Hist.  i.  (Takulti-Ninib), 
pp.  I,  75  seq.  (with  interesting  variant  traditions). 

*  The  term  "  Israel  "  as  applied  10  the  northern  kingdom  is  apt 
to  he  ambiguous,  since  as  a  general  national  name,  with  a  religious 
•ismficaoca,  it  can  include  or  suggest  the  inclusion  of  Judah. 
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the  parallel  texts  in  Chrooicles  wiQ  exemplify  the  persistence  of 
fluctuation  to  a  late  period  (4th-2nd  cent.  B.C.). 

Thus  iii.  r  seq.  cannot  be  by  the  same  hand  as  v.  4,  and  v.  3  is 
probably  a  later  Deut.  gloss  upon  r.  3  (earlier  Dcut.),  which  repre- 
sents the  compiler's  view  and  (on  theanalogy  of  the  framework)  comes 
closely  after  li.  12.'  Ch.  iii.  i  can  scarcely  be  severed  from  ix.  16, 
and  in  the  Septuagint  they  appear  in  iv.  in  the  order:  iv.  1-19  (the 
officers),  27  seq.  ^heir  duties),  22-24  (the  daily  provision),  29-34 
(Solomon's  reputation),  iii.  i ;  ix.  16-170  (alliance  with  En'Pt): 
iv.  20  seq.  25  are  of  a  generalixing  character  and  recur  in  the  Septus- 
gint  with  much  supplementary  matter  in  ii.  Ch.  iv.  26  is  natunUly 
related  to  x.  26  (cf.  2  Chron.  i.  14)  and  ukcs  its  place  in  Lucian's 
recension  (cf.  2  Chron.  ix.  25).  There  is  considerable  variation  again 
in  ix.  lo~x.  29,  and  the  order  ix.  10-14,  36-a8,  x.  1-22  (so  partly 
Septuagint)  has  the  advantage  of  recoraing  continuously  Solomon's 
dealings  with  Hiram.  The  intervening  verses  belong  to  a  class 
of  floating  notices  (in  a  very  unnatural  oraer)  which  seem  to  have  got 
stranded  almost  by  chance  at  different  points  in  the  two  recensions; 
contrast  also  2  Chron.  viii.  Solomon  s  preliminary  arrangements 
with  Hiram  in  ch.  v.  have  been  elaborated  to  empha!.ize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Temple  (vo.  3-5*  cf.  2  Sam.  vit.) ;  f  urtherdifficulty  is  caused 
by  the  relation  bctuccn  13  p^.  and  15  spq.  (see  2  Chron.  ii.  17  seq.) 
and  between  both  of  thuhc  and  ix.  20  w.-q.  xi.  28.  The  account  of  the 
royal  buildini;s  now  sandwichetl  in  between  the  related  fragments 
of  a  is  descriptive  rather  than  narrative,  and  the  accurate  details 
might  have  been  obtained  by  actual  obsorvation  of  the  Temple  at  a 
date  long  subsequent  to  Solomon.  It  is  not  all  due  to  a  single  hand. 
Ch.  vi.  1 1-14  (with  several  late  phrases)  break  the  connexion  and  are 
orniilcd  by  the  Septuagint;  vo.  15-22.  now  untranslatable,  appear  in 
a  simple  and  intelligible  form  in  the  Septuagint.  The  account  of  the 
dedication  contains  many  signs  of  a  late  date;  viii.  14-53,  54"*>  *re 
due  to  a  Dcuterunomic  writer,  and  that  they  are  an  expansion  of  the 
older  narrative  (tv.  1-13)  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
fragment,  m.  12,  13  (imperfect  in  the  Hebrew)  appears  in  the  Septua- 
gint after  v.  53  in  completer  form  and  with  a  reference  to  the  book  of 
Jashar  as  source  {0i0\low  r^  ^i$c  "vm  ("ivn)  -«d  ),  The  redac* 
tional  insertion  displaced  it  in  one  recension  and  led  to  its  mutilation 
in  the  other.  With,  viii.  27-30,  cf.  generally  Isa.  xl.-lvi. ;  w.  44-51 
presuppose  the  exile,  vo.  54-61  are  wanting  in  Chron.,  and  even  the 
older  parts  of  this  chapter  have  also  been  retouched  in  conformity 
with  later  (even  post -exilic)  ritual  and  law.  The  Levites  who  appear 
at  9.  4  in  contrast  to  the  priests,  in  a  way  unknown  to  the  pre-exJIic 
history,  are  not  named  in  the  Septuagint,  which  also  omits  tfie  post- 
exilic  term  "  congregation  "  i'idak)  in  ».  5.  There  is  a  general 
aimilarity  of  subject  with  Deut.  xxviii. 

The  account  of  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign  deals  with  (a)  his 
religious  laxity  (xi.  1*13,  now  in  a  Deuteronomic  form),  as  the 
punishment  for  which  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms  is 
announced;  and  (ft)  the  rise  of  the  adversaries  who,  according  to 
xi.  25,  bod  troubled  the  whole  of  his  reign,  and  therefore  cannot 
have  been  related  originally  as  the  penalty  for  the  sins  of  his  old 
age.  Both,  however,  form  an  introduction  to  subsequent  events, 
and  the  life  of  Solomon  concludes  with  a  brief  annalistic  notice 
of  his  death,  length  of  reign,  successor,  and  place  of  burial. 
(See  further  Solomon.) 

II.  Ephraim  and  Judah, — ^In  the  history  of  the  two  kingdoms 
the  redactor  follows  a  fixed  scheme  determined,  as  has  been 
seen,  by  the  order  of  succession.  The  fluctuation  n^,  m,j 
of  tradition  concerning  the  circumstances  of  ^^^xtaSuaT 
schism  is  evident  from  a  comparison  with  the 
Septuagint,  and  all  that  is  related  of  Ahijah  falls  under 
suspicion  of  being  foreign  to  the  oldest  history.^  The  story 
of  the  man  of  God  from  Judah  (xiii.)  is  shown  to  be  late  by 
its  general  tone  (conceptions  of  prophctism  and  revelation),' 
and  by  the  term  "  cities  of  Samaria  "  (v.  32,  for  Samaria 
as  a  province,  cf.  2  Kings  xvii.  24,  36;  for  the  building  of 
the  city  by  Omri  see  i  Kings  xvi.  24).  It  is  a  late  Judaean 
narrative   inserted   after   the   Deuteronomic    redaction,   and 

'  Here  and  elsewhere  a  careful  study  (e.g.  of  the  marginal  refer- 
ences in  the  Revised  Version)  will  prove  the  close  relation  between 
the  "  Deuteronomic  "  passages  and  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
itself.  The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  traditional  date  (A  that  book 
should  not  be  overKx>ked. 

« See  art.  JEROBOAM;  also  W.  R.  Smith.  Old  Test  in  Jew.  Churchy 
pp.  117  sqq.;  H.  Wincklcr,  AUtest.  VnUrsuckun^en,  pp.  1  sqq..  and 
the  subsequent  criticisms  by  C.  F.  Burney  {Ktnis,  pp.  163  sqq.); 
J.  Skinner  {Kings,  pp.  443  sqq.);  and  Ed.  Meyer  {Isradiun  k. 
NachbarstamwUt  pp.  357  sqq.}. 

'  Notice  should  everywhere  be  taken  of  those  prophetical  stones 
which  have  the  linguistic  features  of  the  Deuteronomic  *ri«rs,  or 
which  differ  in  style  and  expression  from  the  prophecies  of  Amo^ 
Hosea  and  others,  previous  to  Jeremiah. 
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breaks  the  connezion  between  xii.  51  and  xiii.  53  acq.  The 
latter  describe  the  idolatrous  worship  instituted  by  the  first 
king  of  the  schismatic  north,  and  the  religious  attitude  occurs 
regularly  throughout  the  compiler's  epitome,  however  brief 
the  reigns  of  the  kings.  In  the  account  of  Nadab,  xv.  35  seq., 
29^,  30  scq.  are  certainly  the  compiler's,  and  the  synchronism  in 
V.  28  must  also  be  editorial;  xv.  33  (Septuagint  omit)  and  16 
are  duplicates  leading  up  to  the  Israelite  and  Judaean  accounts 
of  Baasha  respectively.  But  xv.  33-xvi.  7  contains  Kttle 
annalistic  information,  and  the  prophecy  in  xvi.  1-4  is  very 
similar  to  xiv.  7-11,  which  In  turn  breaks  the  connexion  between 
ev.6and  12,  Ch.xvi.  7  is  a  duplicate  torn.  1-4  and  out  of  place; 
the  Septuagint  inserts  it  in  the  middle  of  v.  8.  The  brief  reign 
of  Elah  preserves  an  important  entract  in  xvi.  q,  but  the  date 
in  V.  loa  (LXX.  omits)  presupposes  the  late  finished  chronological 
scheme.  Zimri's  seven  days  receive  theinevitablc  condemnation, 
but  the  older  material  embc<k]ed  in  the  framework  (xvi.  15^x8) 
is  closely  connected  with  v,  9  and  is  continued  in  the  non- 
editorial  portions  of  Omri's  reign  (xvi.  21  scq.,  length  of  reign  in 
f.  23,  and  V.  24).  The  achievements  of  Omri  to  which  the 
editor  refers  can  fortunately  be  gathered  from  external  sources 
(see  Ohri).  Under  Omri's  son  Abab  the  separate  kingdoms 
converge. 

Next,  as  to  Judah:  the  vivid  account  of  the  accession  of 
Reholxum  in  xii.  1-16  is  reminiscent  of  the  full  narratives  in 
3  Sam.  ix.-zx.;  i  Kings  i.,  ii.  (cf.  especially  v.  16  with  3  Sam. 
XX.  i);  xii.  153  refers  to  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  (see  above), 
and  "  unto  this  day,"  v.  19,  cannot  be  by  a  contemporary 
author. ;  v.  1 7  (LXX.  omits)  finds  a  parallel  in  2  Chron.  xi.  16  seq., 
and  could  represent  an  Ephraimite  standpoint.  The  Judaean 
standpoint  is  prominent  in  1^.31-24,  where  (a)  the  inclusion 
of  Benjamin  and  (b)  the  cessation  of  war  (at  the  command  of 
Shemaiab)  conflict  with  (a)  xi.  33,  36,  xii.  20  and  (b)  xiv.  30 
respectively.  Rehoboam's  history,  resumed  by  the  redactor 
in  xiv.  31-34,  continues  with  a  brief  account  of  the  spoiling 
of  the  Temple  and  palace  by  Sheshonk  (Shishak).  (The 
incident  appears  in  2  Chron.  xii.  in  a  rather  diflerent  context, 
before  the  details  which  now  precede  v.  31  seq.)  The  reign  of 
Abijam  is  entirely  due  to  the  editor,  whose  brief  statement  of 
the  war  in  xv.  7ft  is  supplemented  by  a  lengthy  story  in  2  Chron. 
xiii.  (where  the  nahie  is  Abijah).  Ch.  xv.  56  (last  clause)  and 
«.  6  are  omitted  by  the  Septuagint,  the  former  is  a  unique  gloss 
(see  2  Sam.  xL  scq.),  the  latter  is  a  mere  repetition  of  xiv.  30; 
with  XV.  3  cf.  V,  10.  The  account  of  Asa's  long  reign  contains 
a  valuable  summary  of  his  war  with  Baasha,  xv.  16-33;  the 
isolated  v.  15  is  quite  obscure  and  is  possibly  related  to 
».  18  (but  cf.  vii.  51).  His  successor  Jeht^aphat  is  now  dealt 
with  completely  in  xxil.  41-50  after  the  death  of  Ahab;  but 
the  Septuagint,  which  follows  a  di/Terent  chronological  scheme 
{placing  his  accession  in  the  reign  of  Omri),  gives  the  summary 
(with  some  variations)  after  xvi.  28.  Another  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  incomplete  annalistic  fragments  (xxii.  44,  47-49) 
by  3  Chron.  xx.  35-37:  the  friendship  between  Judah  and 
Israel  appears  to  have  been  displeasing  to  the  redactor  of 
Kings. 

■  The  history  of  the  few  years  between  the  close  of  Ahab's 
life  and  the  accession  of  Jehu  covers  about  one-third  of  the 
ephe^im  entire  book  of  Kings.  This  is  due  to  the  inclu- 
tnmAhab  sion  of  a  number  of  narratives  which  are  partly  of 
joJtbu.  ^  political  character,  and  partly  arc  interested  in 
the  work  of  contemporary  prophets.  The  climax  is  reached 
in  the  overthrow  of  Omri's  dynasty  by  the  usurper  Jehu, 
when,  after  a  period  of  close  intercourse  between  Israel  and 
Judah,  its  two  kings  perished.  The  annals  of  each  kingdom 
would  naturally  deal  independently  with  these  events,  but 
the  present  literary  structure  of  i  Kings  xvii.-3  Kings  xi.  is 
extremely  complicated  by  the  presence  of  the  narratives  referred 
to.  First  as  rt|;ards  the  framework,  the  epitome  of  Ahab  is 
preserved  in  xvi.  39-34  and  xxii.  39;  it  contains  some  unknown 
references  (his  ivory  house  and  cities),  and  a  stem  religious 
Judgment  upon  his  Phoenician  alliance,  on  which  the  intervening 
chapters  throw  more  light.     The  colourless  summary  of  his  son 


Ahaziah  (xxii.  5<-53V  finds  Its  conclusioo  in  3  Kings  i.  17  seq.** 
where  v.  18  should  precede  the  accession  of  his  brother  Jeboram 
(9.  r7b).    Jehoram  is  again  introduced  in  iii.  x-3  (note  the 

variant  synchronism),  but  the  usual  conclusion  is  wanting.  la 
Judah,  Jchoshaphat  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoram,  who  had 
married  Athaliah  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  (viii.  16-34); 
to  the  annalistic  details  (tn.  20-22)  2  Chroo.  xxi.  ir  sqq.  adds 
a  novel  narrative.  His  son  Ahaziah  (viii.  35  sqq.)  is  similarly 
denounced  for  his  relations  with  Israel..  He  is  again  introduced 
in  the  isolated  ix.  29,  while  Lucian's  recension  adds  after  z.  j6 
a  variant  summary  of  his  reign  h\ii  Mtithoid  the  regular  intro- 
duction. Further  confusion  appears  in  the  Septuagint,  whick 
inserts  after  i.  iS  (Jehoram  of  Israel)  a  notice  correspondiag 
to  iii.  x-3,  and  concludes  "  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  W2s 
kindled  against  the  house  of  Ahab."  This  would  be  appropriate 
in  a  position  nearer  ix.  seq.  where  the  deaths  of  Jehoram  aod 
Ahaziah  are  described.  These  and  other  examples  of  serious 
disorder  in  the  framework  may  be  associated  with  the  literaiy 
features  of  the  narratives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

Of  the  more  detailed  narrativea  those  that  deal  with  the  northeni 
kingdom  are  Karcely  Judaean  (sec  I  Kings  xtx.  3).  and  they  do  not 
criticize  Elijah's  work,  as  the  Judaean  compiler  denounces  the  whole 
history  of  the  north.  But  they  arc  olainly  not  of  one  orietn.  To 
supplement  the  artkrles  Elijah  and  Eusha,  it  is  to  be  noctced  that 
the  account  of  Naboth's  death  in  the  history  of  Elijah  (1  KiafS 
xxi.)  differs  in  details  from  that  In  the  history  of  Elisha  and  Jcfao 
(3  Kings  ix.},  and  the  latter  more  precise  narrative  presupposes 
events  recorded  in  the  extant  accounts  of  Elijah  but  not  these 
events  themselves.  In  i  Kings  xx.,  xxii.  1-38  (xxi.  follows  m. 
in  the  LXX.}  Ahab  is  viewed  rather  more  favouraUy  than  in  the 
Elijah- narratives  (xix..  xxi.}  or  in  the  compiler's  summary.  Ch.  xxii.  6. 
moreover,  proves  that  there  is  some  cxa^eration  in  xviiL  «,  13: 
the  great  contest  between  Elijah  and  the  kmg,  between  Yahwen  amI 
Baal,  has  been  idealized.  The  denunciation  of  Ahab  in  xx.  35-43 
has  some  notable  points  of  contact  with  xiii.  and  seems  to  be  a  suppk- 
raent  to  the  prccrain^  incidents.  Ch.  xxii.  is  important  for  its  kk« 
of  prophctism  (esjiecially  to.  19-33;  cf.  Ezek.  xiv.  9;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  I 


[in  contrast  to  i  Chron.  xxi.  il) ;  a  gloss  at  the  end  of  v.  38.  omitted 
by  the  Septuagint,  wrongly  identifies  Micaiah  with  the  well-knowi 
Micah  (i.  a).  Although  tne  punishment  pasted  upon  Ahab  in  xxL 
ao  Bqq.(2o6-26  betray  Uie  compiler's  hand;  cf.  xiv.  10  scq^.^  is  modified 
in  r.  29.  this  is  ignored  in  the  account  of  his  death,  xxiu  38,  wfaJd 
takes  place  at  Samaria  (sec  below). 

The  episode  of  Elijah  and  Ahaziah  (2  Kings  i.)  is  marked  by  tbe 
revelation  through  an  angel.  The  prophet  s  name  appears  in  as 
unusual  form  (viz.  iliyyak,  not  -yoAu),  especially  in  vo.  2-6.  Tbe 
prediction  of  Ahaziah  s  fate  finds  a  parallel  in  a  Chron.  xxi.  17-15: 
the  more  supernatural  additions  have  been  compared  with  the  fate 
story  in  I  Sam.  xix.  18-24.  The  ascension  of  Elijab  (3  Kings  u.) 
is  related  as  the  introduction  to  the  work  of  Elisha,  whrefa  appsfcmly 
begins  before  the  death  of  Jchoshaphat  (see  iii.  1,11  aqq. ;  owtniC 
2  Chron.  loc.  cit.).  Among  the  stories  of  EHsha  are  some  whtch  fiid 
him  at  the  head  of  the  prophetic  gilds  (iv.  i,  ^8-44.  vi.  1-7).  wh-Ut 
in  others  he  has  friendly  relations  with  the  "  king  of  Israel  aad  tke 
court.  As  a  personage  of  almost  superhunun  dignity  be  moves 
in  certain  narratives  where  political  records  appear  to  have  bees 
utilized  to  describe  the  activity  of  the  prophets.  The  Moabitt 
campaign  (iii.)  concerns  a  revolt  already  referred  to  in  the  is^ud 
i.  I ;  there  are  parallels  with  the  story  of  Jehosha^iat  and  Alab 
(iii.  7,  II  sei:).;cf.  1  Kingsxxii.  4  leq.,  7  ajq.), contrast,  nowevcr,  xxi. 7 
(where  Elijah  is  not  even  named)  and  iii.  1 1  scq.  But  Jcho«ha^at's 
death  has  been  already  recorded  (i  Kings  xxii.  50}.  and.  while  Lttciao's 
recension  in  3  Kings  iii.  reads  Ahaziah,  i,  17  presupposes  the  acm- 
«on  of  the  Judaean  Jehoram.  Other  poliricat  narrativesmay uader- 
lie  the  stories  of  the  Aramaean  wars;  with  vi.  a!4-vii.  20  (^tcr  tW 
complete  cessation  of  hostilities  in  vi.  a3)compare.  the  erneral  »\k 
of  1  Kingsxx.,  xxii. ;  with  the  famine  in  Samaria.vi.  as:  ci.  ibid.  x\*l; 
with  the  victory,  cf.  ibid.  xx.  The  account  ^  Elisha  and  Hazad 
(viii.  7-15)  implies  friendly  relations  with  Damascils  (in  v.  12  tbe 
terrors  of  war  are  in  the  future),  but  the  description  o^  Jehu's  accrt> 
sion  (ix.)  is  in  the  midst  of  hostilities.  Ch.ix.  7-ioa  are  a  l>eutcroooiDic 
insertion  amplifying  the  message  in  vp,  3-6  (cf.  I  Kings  xxi.  20  srq  :. 
The  origin  of  the  repetition  in  ix.  l4-t5<i  (cf.  viii.  28  seq.)  is  not  cinr. 
The  oracle  in  ix.  25  seq.  is  not  that  in  i  Kings  xxi.  i9seq.,andment>ori 
the  additional  detail  that  Naboth's  sons  were  slaiQ.  Here  his  MA 
or  portion  rs  located  near  Jezreel,  but  in  I  Kings  xxi.  18  his  vineyard 
is  oy  the  royal  palace  in  Samaria  (cf.  xxii.  38  and  coatzaat  xxi.  1, 
where  the  LaX.  omits  reference  to  Jezreel).  This  fiuctuatioa  le- 
appears  in  2  Kings  x.  i,  ii  seq..  and  17;  in  ix.  27  compared  wick 
2  Chron.  Xxii.  9;  and  in  the  lingular  duplication  of  an  historical  iH> 
dent.  viz.  the  war  against  the  Aramaenns  at  Ramoth-Gilesd  <•)  bv 
Jchoshaphat  and  Ahabt  and  (b)  by  Ahaziah  and  Jeboram,  in  cm 


■  The  diviaon  of  the  two  books  at  this  point  Is  an  innovatica  firtC 
made  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate. 
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auewithttiedeMliofthelancnteUiqt.atSniiariiandlcireelrMpec- 
tively  (see  above  and  observe  the  contradiction  in  I  Kings  xxi.  39 
and  xxii.  38}.  These  and  other  critical  questions  in  this  section  are 
involved  with  (a)  the  probability  that  Elish^'s  worlc  belong  rather 
to  the  accession  of  Jehu,  with  whose  dynasty  lie  was  on  most  utimata 
terms  until  his  death  some  forty-five  years  later  (a  Kings  xiii.  14-21), 
and  (fr)  the  problem  of  the  wars  between  Israel  and  Syria  which 
appear  to  have  begun  only  in  the  time  of  Jehu  (x.  u).  See  Jtm, 
Qturl,  Km.  (1908J,  pp.  S97-630,  and  Jews:  History,  f  ii  seq. 

tn  the  annals  of  Jehu's  dynasty  the  editoiial  introduction 
to  Jehu  himself  is  wanting  (z.  32  s(|q.),  although  Lucian's 
^^^  recension  in  x.  36  concludes  in  annalistic  manner 
^^SS.  ^^  ^^^  o'  Jehoram  of  Israel  and  Ahaziah  of 
Judah.  The  summary  mentions  the  beginning  of 
the  Aramaean  wats,  the  continuation  of  which  is  found  in 
the  redactor's  account  of  his  successor  Jehoahai  (xiii.  i-q). 
But  xiii.  4-6  modify  the  -disasters,  and  by  pointing  to  the 
"saviour"  or  deliverer  (cf.  Judg.  iii.  9,  15)  anticipate  ziv.  17. 
The  self-contained  account  of  his  son  Jehoash  (xiii.  10-13)  .1^ 
supplemented  (a)  by  the  story  of  the  death  of  Elisfaa  (n.  14-21) 
and  (6)  by  some  account  of  the  Aramaean  wars  (m.  22-25), 
where  *.  23,  likj  ».  4-6  (Lucian's  recension  actually  reads  it 
after  ».  7),  is  noteworthy  for  the  sympathy  towards  the  northern 
kingdom.  Further  (c)  the  ilefeat  of  Amaziah  of  Judah  ap- 
pears in  xiv.  8-14  after  the  annals  of  Judah,  although  from 
an  Israelite  source  (*.  iii  Bcthshemesh  defined  as  belonging 
to  Judah,  see  also  *.  15,  and  with  the  repetition  of  the  concluding 
statements  in  ».  15  seq.,  see  xiii.  12  seq.).  These  features  and 
the  transference  of  xiii.  12  seq.  after  xiii.  25  in  Lucian's  recension 
point  to  late  adjustment.  In  Judaean  hbtory,  Jehu's  reform 
and  the  oveithrow  of  Jezebel  in  the  north  (ix.,  x.  15-28)  find 
their  counterpart  in  the  murder  of  Athaliah  and  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  of  Baal  in  Judah  (xi.  ig).  But  the  framework 
is  incomplete.  The  editorial  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Ahaziah, 
the  introduction  to  that  of  Athaliah,  and  the  sources  for  both  are 
wanting.  A  lengthy  Judaean  document  is  incorporated  detail- 
ing the  accession  of  Joash  and  the  prominence  of  the  abruptly 
introduced  priest  Jeboiada.  The  Interest  in  the  Temple  and 
temple-procedute  is  obvious;  and  both  xi.  and  xii.  have  points 
of  resemblance  with  xxii.  seq.  (see  below  and  cf.  also  xi.  4,  7,  11, 
19,  with  I  Kings  xiv.  27  seq.).  The  usual  epitome  is  found  in 
xi.  2i-xii.  3  (the  age  at  accession  should  follow  the  synchronism, 
so  Lucian],  with  fragments  of  annalistic  matter  in  zli.  17-31 
(another  version  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  23  sqq.).  For  Joash's  son 
Amaziah  see  above;  xiv.  6  refers  to  Deut.  xxiv.  16,  and  2  Chron. 
XXV.  5-16  replaces  r.  7  by  a  lengthy  narrative  with  some  interest- 
ing details.  Azariah  or  Uzziah  is  briefly  summarized  in  xv.  1-7, 
hence  the  notice  in  xiv.  32  seems  out  of  place;  perhaps  the 
usual  statements  of  Amaziah's  death  and  burial  (cf.  xiv.  leb, 
2z6),  which  were  to  be  expected  after  t.  18,  have  been  supple- 
mented by  the  account  of  the  rebellion  (w.  ig,  soa,  21).*  The 
chronological  notes  for  the  accession  of  Azariah  imply  different 
views  of  the  history  of  Judah  alter  the  dcieat  of  Amaziah;  with 
xiv.  17,  c(.  xiii.  10,  xiv.  2,  ^3,  but  contrast  xv.  t,  and  again  v.  %.' 

The  important  reign  of  Jeroboam  (2)  is  dismissed  as  briefly 
as  that  of  Azariah  (xiv.  23-19).  The  end  of  the  Aramaean  war 
presupposed  by  v.  35  is  supplemented  by  the  sympathetic  ad- 
dition in r.  26seq.  (cf .  xiii.  4 seq.  23).  Of  his  successors  Zechariah, 
Shalhim  and  Menahem  only  the  briefest  records  remain,  now 
imbedded  is  the  editorial  frameworlt  (xv.  8-25).  The  summary 
of  Pekah  (perhaps  the  same  as  Pekahiah,  the  confusion  being  due 
to  the  compiler)  contains  excerpts  which  form  the  continuation 
of  the  older  material  in  v.  25  (cf.  also  n.  10, 14,  16,  19,  20).  For 
an  apparently  siimilar  adjustment  of  an  earlier  record  to  the 
framework  see  above  on  i  Kings  xv.  25-31,  xvL  8-25.  The 
account  of  Hosbea's  conspiracy  (xv.  29  seq.)  gives  the  Israelite 
version  with  which  Tiglath-Pileser's  own  statement  can  now  be 
compared.  Two  accounts  of  the  fall  of  Samaria  are  given, 
one  of  which  is  under  the  reign  of  the  contemporary  Judaean 

*  Both  xiv.  22  and  xv.  5  presuppose  fuller  records  of  which  2  Chron. 
xjcvi.  6-7,  i6'-20  may  lepresent  merely  later  and  less  trustworthy 
vcrsSoaa. 

'  See  F.  ROhl,  Dtutukt  ZtiUj.  CtsckiUtwist€iu.  xii.  S4  sqq.;  also 
Jews:  Bislmj,  \  12. 


HezddErii  (xvii.  1-6,  zrilL  9-i<);  the  dinnalogy  b  again 
intricate.  Reflections  on  the  tlisappearance  o(  the  northern 
kingdom  appear  in  xvii.  7-23  and  xviS.  t2;  the  latter  belongs 
to  the  Judaean  history.  The  former  is  composite;  xvii.  21-23 
(cf.  >.  18)  look  back  to  the  introduction  of  calf-wonhip  by 
Jeroboam  (i),  and  agree  with  the  compiler's  usual  standpoint; 
but  t».  19-20  include  Judah  and  presuppose  the  exile.  The 
remaining  veiscs  survey  types  of  idolatry  partly  of  a  general 
kind  (m.  9-13,  16a),  and  partly  characteristic  of  Judah  in  the 
last  yean  of  the  monarchy  (m.  16b,  1 7).  The  brief  account  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  Israel  in  xvii.  24-41  is  not  from  one  source, 
since  the  piety  of  the  new  settlers  (t.  32-340, 41)  conflicts  with  the 
later  point  of  view  in  34^-40.  The  last-mentioned  supplements  the 
eqilogue  in  xvii.  7-13,  forms  a  solemn  conclusion  to  the  history  oi 
the  northern  kingdom,Bnd  is  apparently  aimed  at  the  Samaritans. 

ni.  Laltr  History  oj  Judah. — The  sumnuuy  of  Jotham 
(xv.  32-38)  shows  interest  in  the  Temple  (v.  35)  and  alludes 
to  the  hostility  of  Pekah  {v.  37)  upon  which  the 
Israelite  annals  are  silent.  2.  Chron.  xxvii.  expands 
the  former  but  refilaces  the  latter  by  other  not  unrelated 
details  (see  Uzziab).  But  xv.  37  is  resumed  afresh  in  the 
account  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (xvi.  5  sqq.;  the  text  in  «.  i 
is  confused) — another  version  in  2  Clffon.  zxviii.  5  sqq. 
— and  is  supplemented  by  a  description,  evidently  from  thie 
Temple  records,  in  which  the  ritual  innovations  by  "  king 
Ahaz  "  (in  contrast  to  "  Ahaz  "  alone  in  ».  5-9)  are  described 
(>>.  10-18).  There  is  further  variation  <rf  detail  in  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  20-27.  The  summary  of  Hezekiah  (xviii.  1-8)  em- 
phasizes his  important  religious  reforms  (greatly  expanded  in 
3  Chron.  xxix.  seq.  from  a  later  standpoint),  and  includes  two 
references  to  his  inilitary  achievements.  Of  these  s.  8  is  ignored 
in  Chron.,  and  v.  7  is  supplemented  by  (<■)  the  aniulistic  extract 
in  V9. 13-16,  and  {b)  narratives  in  which  the  great  contemporary 
prophet  Isaiah  is  the  central  figure.  The  latter  are  later  than 
Isaiah  himself  (xix.  37  refers  to  681  B.c.)  and  reappear,  with 
some  abbreviation  and  rearrangement,  in  Isa.  zxxvi.-xxxix.  (see 
Isaiah).  They  are  partly  duplicate  (cf.  xix.  7  with  m.  28,  33; 
n.  10-13  with  xviii.  28-35),  and  consist  of  two  portions,  xviii. 
17-xix.  8  (Isa.  xxxvi.  2-xzxvii.  8)  and  xix.  96-35  (Isa.  xxxvii, 
9A-36) ;  to  which  of  these  xix.  9a  and  v.  36  seq.  belong  is  dis- 
puted. 2  Chron.  xzxii.  (where  these  accounts  are  condensed) 
is  in  general  agreement  with  2  Kings  xviii.  7,  as  against 
m.  14-16.  The  poetical  fragment,  xix.  21-38,  is  connected  with 
the  sign  in  n.  39-31;  both  seem  to  break  the  connexion  between 
xix.  3oand33sqq.  Chap.xx.i-i9appeatstobeloogloanearlier 
period  in  Hezekiah's  reign  (see  v.  6  and  c{.  3  Chron.  xxxii.  25  seq.); 
withm.  i-ii  note  carefully  the  formsin  Isa. xxxviii.  1-8,  ai  seq., 
and  2  Chron.  xxxii.  24-26;  with  zx.  12-19  (1^-  xxxix)  contrast 
the  brief  allusion  in  a  Chron.  xxxii.  31.  In  v.  17  seq.  the  exile 
is  foreshadowed.  Use  has  probably  been  made  of  a  late  cycle 
of  Isaiah-stories;  such  a  work  is  actually  mentioned  in  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  32.  The  accounts  of  the  reactionary  kings  Manasseh  and 
Amon,  although  now  by  the  compiler,  give  some  relerenct  to 
political  events  (see  xxi.  17,  23  seq.);  xxi.  7-15  refer  to  the  exile 
and  find  a  parallel  in  xxiiL  26  seq.,  and  xxi.  10  sqq.  are  replaced 
in  2  Chron.  xzxiii.  10-20  by  a  novel  record  of  Manasseh's 
penitence  (see  also  ibid.  *.  23  and  note  omission  of  2  Kinp 
xziii.  26  from  Chron). 

Josiab's  reign  forms  the  climax  of  the  history.  The  usual 
framework  (xxii.  i;  2,  xxiii.  28,  iob)  is  supplemented  by  narra- 
tives dealing  with  the  Temple  repairs  and  the  reforms  of  Josiab. 
These  are  closely  related  to  xi.  seq,  (cf.  xxii.  3-7  with  xii.  4  sqq,), 
but  show  many  signs  of  revision;  xxii.  16  seq.,  xxiii.  26  seq., 
point  distinctly  to  the  exile,  and  xxiii.  16-20  is  an  insertion 
(the  altar  in  >.  16  is  already  destroyed  in  «.  15)  after  1  Kings 
xiii.  But  it  is  difficult  elsewhere  to  distinguish  safely  between 
the  original  records  und  the  later  additions.  In  their  present 
shape  the  reforms  of  Josiah  are  described  in  terms  that  point 
to  an  acquaintance  with  the  teaching  of  Deuteronomy  which 
promulgates  the  reforms  themselves.' 

■  See  further  the  special  study  by  E.  Day,  Join.  BO.  LU.  (1902), 

t9-  >97  sqq. 
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The  aniiatUI  c  notice  in  xiiiL  29  wq.  (contrast  xxii.  90)  diould 
precede  v.  aS;  a  Chron.  xxxv.  20-27  K^ves  another  version  in  the 
correct  position  and  ignores  3  Kings  xxiii.  34-27  (see  however  the 
Septuagint}.  For  the  last  four  kings  of  Judah,  ihe  references  10 
the  worship  at  the  high  places  (presumably- abolished  by  Josiah] 
are  wanting,  and  the  literary  source  is  only  cited  for  Tehoiakim ; 
jodv.  3  seq.  (and  probably  e.  3},  which  treat  the  fall  of  Judah  as 
the  punishment  for  Mana&seh's  sins,  are  a  Deutcronomistic  insertion 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6  sqq.  difTers.wideIy ;  sec,  however,  the  Septuagint) ; 
t.  13  seq.  and  e.  15  sea.  are  duplicates.  With  xxiv.  iS-xxv.  31  cf. 
Jcr,  Ui.  1.27  (the  text  of  the  latter,  especially  ee.  19  sqq.  is  superior) ; 
and  the  fra^ents  ibid,  xxxix.  i-io.  Ch.  xxv.  22-26  appears  in  much 
fuller  form  m  Jer.  xl.  seq.  (sec  xl.  7-;9,  xli.  1-3,  17  seq.).  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Jeremiah  does  not  enter  intothc  history  in  Kings  (contrast 
Isaiah  above).  The  book  of  Chronicles  in  general  has  a  briefer 
account  of  the  last  years,  and  ignores  both  the  narratives  which 
also  appear  in  Jeremiah  and  the  concluding  hopeful  note  struck  by 
the  restoration  of  Jehoiachin  (xxv.  27-30).  This  last,  with  the 
addition  of  statistical  data,  forms  the  pi«»ent  conclusion  also  of 
the  book  of  Jeremiah. 

CoHcluHtns. — A  survey  of  these  narratives  as  a  whole 
strengthens  our  impression  of  the  merely  mechanical  character 
of  the  redaction  by  which  they  are  united.  Though  editors 
have  written  something  of  their  own  in  almost  every  chapter, 
generally  from  the  standpoint  of  religious  pragmatism,  there  is 
not  the  least  attempt  to  work  the  materials  into  a  history  in  our 
sense  of  the  word;  and  in  particular  the  northern  and  southern 
histories  are  practically  independent,  being  merely  pieced  together 
in  a  sort  of  mosaic  in  consonance  with  the  chronological  system, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  really  later  than  the  main  redaction. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  order  of  the  pieces  was  considerably 
readjusted  by  the  author  of  the  chronology;  of  this  indeed  the 
Septuagint  still  shows  traces.  But  with  all  its  imperfections  as 
judged  from  a  modem  standpoint,  the  redaction  has  the  great 
merit  of  preserving  material  nearer  to  the  actual  history  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  narratives  been  rewritten  from 
much  later  standpoints — as  often  in  the  book  of  Chronicles. 

Questions  of  date  and  of  the  growth  of  the  literary  process  are 
still  unsettled,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  was  an  independent 
history  of  (north)  Israel  with  its  awn  chronological  scheme. 
It  W9s  based  upon  annals  and  fuller  political  records,  and  at 
some  period  apparently  passed  through  circles  where  the 
purely  domestic  stories  o[  the  prophets  (Elisha)  were  current.' 
This  was  ultimately  taiken  over  by  a  Judacan  editor  who  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  far-reaching  reforms  ascribed  to  the 
i8th  year  of  Josiah  (621  B.C.).  Certain  passages  seem  to  imply 
that  in  his  time  the  Temple  was  still  standing  and  the  Davidic 
tlynasty  uninterrupted.  Also  the  phrase  "  unto  this  day " 
sometimes  apparently  presupposes  a  pre-exilic  date.  On  the 
other  band,  the  history  is  carried  down  to  the  end  of  Jehoiachin's 
life  (xxv.  37  refers  to  his  fifty-fifth  year,  n.  39  seq.  look  back 
on  his  death),  and  a  number  of  allusion;  point  decisively  to  the 
post-exilic  period.  Consequently,  most  scholars  are  agreed 
that  an  original  pre-exilic  Deutetonomic  compilation  made 
shortly  after  Josiah's  reforms  received  subsequent  additions 
from  a  later  Deuteronomic  writer. 

These  questions  depend  upon  several  intricate  literary  and 
historical  problems.  At  the  outset  (a)  the  compiler  deals  with 
hbtory  from  the  Deuteronomic  standpoint,  selecting  Certain 
notices  and  referring  further  to  stparalt  chronicles  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  The  canonical  book  oj  Chronicles  refers  to  such 
a  combintd  work,  but  is  confined  to  Judah;  it  follows  the  re- 
Gpous  judgment  passed  upon  the  kings,  but  it  introduces  new 
details  apparently  derived  from  extant  aimals,  replaces  the 
annaltstic  excerpts  found  in  Kings  by  other  passages,  or  tises 
new  narratives  which  at  times  are  clearly  based  upon  older 
sources.  Next  (i)  the  Septuagint  proves  that  Kings  did  not 
reach  its  present  form.tmtil  a  very  late  date;  "  each  represents 
a  suge  and  not  always  the  same  stage  in  the  long  protracted 
labours  of  the  redactors  "  (Kuenen).*  In  agreement  with  this 
are  the  unambiguous  indications  of  die  post-«dIic  age  (especially 

>Cf.  similarly  the  prophetic  narratives  in  the  books  of  Samuel  («.«.). 

'  "  The  LXX.  of  Kings  is  not  a  corrupt  reproductionxif  the  Hebrew 
nceptut,  but  represents  another  recension  of  the  text.  Neither 
recension  can  claim  absolute  superiority.  The  defects  of  the  LXX. 
-lie  on  the  surface,  and  are  greatly  aggravated  by  the  condition  of 
the  Cfcek  text,  which  has  suffered  much  in  transmission,  and 


in  the  Juda&n  histoiy)  consisting  of  complete  passages,  obvious 
interpolations,  and  also  sporadic  phrases  in  narratives  whose 
pre-exilic  origin  is  sometimes  clear  and  sometimes  only  to  be 
presumed.     Further  (r),  the  Septuagint  supports  the  independent 
conclusion  that  the  elaborate  synchronisms  belong  to  a  late 
stage  in  the  redaction.     Consequently  it  is  necessary  to  aUow 
that  the  previous  arrangement  of  the  material  may  have  been 
different;  the  actual  wording  of  the  introductory  notices  was 
necessarily  also  affected.    In  general,  it  becomes  ever  moie 
difficult  to  tlistinguish  between  passages  incorporated  by  aa 
early  redactor  and  those  which  may  have  been  inserted  later, 
though  possibly  from  old  sources.    Where  the  regular  framework 
is  disturbed  such  considerations  become  more  cogent.    The 
relation  of  annalistic  materials  in  1  Sam.  (xiii.  [;  xiv.  47—51,  &c) 
to  the  longer  detailed  narratives  will  bear  upon  the  question,  as 
also  the  relation  of  2  Sam.  ix-xx.  to  t  Kings  i.  seq.  (see  Samiei, 
BOOKS  01).    Again  (if)  the  lengths  of  the  feigns  of  the  Judacan 
kings  form  an  integral  part  of  the  framework,  and  their  total, 
with  fifty  years  of  exile,  allows  foux  hundred  and  eighty  years 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Temple  to  the  return  fiom  Babylon.' 
This  round  number  (cf.  again  i  Kings  vi.  1)  points  to  a  date 
subsequent  to  S37,  and  Robertson  Smith  has  observed  that 
almost  all  events  dated  by  the  years  of  the  kings  of  Jeiusakm 
have  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  Temple.    This  suggests  a 
connexion  between  the  chronology  and  the  iocorporatioa  of 
those  narratives  in  which  the  Temple  is  clearly  the  centre  of 
interest,     (e)  But,  apart  ftom  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
more  detailed  Judaean  records,  the  arguments  for  a  pic-eijlic 
Judaean  Deuteronomic  compilation  are  not    quite   decisive. 
The  phiase  "  unto  this  day "  is  not  necessarily  valid  (cf. 
3  Chron.  v.  9,  viii.  8,  xii.  10  with  i  Kings  viii.  8,  ix.  21,  2  Kings 
viii.  23),  and  depends  largely  upon  the  compiler's   aagadty. 
Also,  the  existence  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Davidic  dynastj 
(i  Kings  viii.  14-53;  ix.  3;  xi.  36-38;  xv.  4;  2  Kings  viii.  ig; 
cf.  2  Chron.  xiii.  5)  is  equally  applicable  to  the  time  of  the  second 
temple  when  Zerubbabel,  the  Davidic  representative,  kindled 
new  hopes  and  aspirations.    Indeed,  if  the  object  of  the  Deu- 
teronomic compiler  is  to  show  from  past  history  that  "  the 
sovereign  is  responsible  for  the  purity  of  the  national  religion  " 
(Moore,  Mncy,  Bib.  coL  3079),  a  dale  somewhere  after  the 
death  of  Jehoiachin  (released  in  561)  in  the  age  of  Zerubbabd 
and  the  new  Temple  equally  satisfies  the  conditions.     With  ibis 
is  concerned  (/)  the  question  whether,  on  historical  grounds, 
the  account  of  the  introduction  of  Deuteronomic  reforms  by 
Josiah  is  trustworthy.*    Moreover,  although  a  twofold  Deu- 
teronomic redaction  of  Kings  is  generally  recognized,  the  criteria 
for  the  presumably  pre-exilic  form  are  sot  so  decisive  as  those 
which  certainly  distinguish  the  post-exilic  portions,  ajid  it  is 
frequently  very  difiicult  to  assign  Deuteronomic  passages  to 
the  earlier  rather  than  to  the  later.    Again,  apart  from  the 
contrast  between  the  Israelite  detailed  narratives  (relatively 
early)   and  those  of   Judaean    origin    (often  seconttary),  it 
is  noteworthy  that   the  sympathetic  treatment  of    nortjiem 
history  in  2  Kings  xiii.  4  seq.  23,  xiv.  26  has  literary  paralleb 
in   the   Deuteronomic    redaction   of  Judges   (where    Israelite 
tradition  is  again  predominant),  but  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
hostile  feeling  to  the  north  which  is  also  Deuteronomic.     Even 
the  northern  prophet  Hosea  («.«.)  approximates  the  Deoteia- 
nomic  standpoint,  and  the  possibility  that  the  first    Dcuteio- 
nomic  compilation  of  Kings  could  originate  outside  Judah  is 

particularly  has  in  many  places  been  corrected  after  the  later  Greek 
versions  that  express  the  Hebrew  receptus  of  the  2nd  century  of  ocr 
era.  Yet  the  LXX.  not  -only  preserves  many  good  reaioings  in 
detail,^  but  throws  much  light  on  the  long-continued  proccs  a( 
redaction  at  the  Jiand  of  successive  editors  or  copyists  of  ^rhich  the 
extant  Hebrew  of  Kings  is  the  outcome.  Even  the  false  reading 
of  the  Greek  are  instructive,  for  both  recensions  were  exposed  tc 
corruptine  influences  of  precisely  the  same  kind  "  (W.  R.  SifiTn). 

'  See  W.  R.  Smith,  /mm.  aj  Pkitdcry,  x.  200  soq. ;  Prcptutt  1) 
Ixratl,  J).  147  set).;  and  K.  Marti,  Ency,  Bib,  art.     ClironoIoCT.'' 

'  Against  csrlicr  doubts  by  Havet  (1878),  Vemes  (1B87)  arSlHcnt 
(1888),  sec  W.  E.  Addis,  Documents  of  Htxaleiuk,  ii.  2  sqq.;  bur  ike 
whole  question  has  been  reopened  by  £.  Day  {ioc.  tit,  aDove>  and 
R.  U.  Kennett  {.Jaum.  TIml.  Stud.,  July  1906, 481  sqq  ). 
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itmigthened  by  the  (act  that  an  Israelite  source  could  be  drawn 
upon  (or  an  impartial  account  o(  Judaean  history  (i  Kings 
liv.  8-is)-  Finally,  (i)  literary  and  historical  problems  here 
converge.  Although  Judaean  writers  ultimately  rejected  as 
heathen  a  people  who  could  claim  to  be  followers  o(  Yahwth 
(Ezra  iv.  j;  2  Kings  rvii.  »8,  33 ;  contrast  ibid.  34-40i »  steoiidary 
insertion),  the  anti-Samaritan  feeling  had  previously  been  at 
most  only  in  an  indpicnt  stage,  and  there  is  reason  to  infer  that 
relations  between  the  peoples  of  north  and  south  had  been 
closer.'  The  book  of  Kings  reveals  changing  historical  condi- 
tions in  its  literary  features,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  very 
age  where  the  background  is  to  be  sought  is  that  which  has 
been  (intentionally?)  left  most  obscure:  the  chronicler's 
history  of  the  Judaean  monarchy  (Chron. — Em — Nehemiah), 
as  any  comparison  will  show,  hM  its  own  representation  of  the 
course  of  events,  and  has  virtually  sOperseded  both  Kings  and 
Jeremia)),  which  have  now  an  abrupt  conclusion.  (See  further 
S.  A.  Cook,  Jew.  Quart.  Ra.  (1907),  pp.  1 58  sqq.;  and  the  articles 
Jews:  Hislery,  {{  ao,  t3\  PausnNE:  History). 

LiTBRATURE.— A.  Kuenen.  Einltitunc:  J.  Wcllhauscn,  Compos, 
i.  Hcxateiuli,  pp.  ><6-302;  H.  Wincklcr,  AtlusL  Unlmudtun^ 
(1892);  and  B.  Stade,  Akadtmmtla  Redtn  (1899;  on  i  Kings  v.-vii.; 
2  KinKs  x.-xiv.;  xv.-xxi.):  S.  R.  Driver,  Lit.  of  0.  T.  (1909):  ice 
also  C.  Holzhey,  Das  Buck.  d.  Kdnige  (1899):  the  commentaries  of 
Bcnainger  (1899)  and  Kiltel  (1900),  and  especially  F.  C.  Kent,  IzratTs 
Hist,  and  Biog.  Narr.  (1905).  The  article  by  W.  R.  Smith,  Eucy. 
Brit..  Qth  ed.  (partly  retained  here),  is  revised  and  supplemented 
by  E.  Kautzsch  in  the  Ency.  Bib.  For  the  Hebrew  text  sec  Klostcr- 
mann's  Sam.  u.  Kontge  (1887);  C.  F.  Burney,  Notes  on  the  Hebrew 
Text  (1903);  and  Sude  and  Schwally's  edition  in  Haunt's  Sacred 
Bootts  of  the  Old  Testament  (1904).  For  English  readers,  J.  Skinner's 
commentary  in  the  Century  Biile,  and  W.  E.  Barnea  in  the  Cam- 
bridge  Bible,  are  useful  introductions.  (S  A.  C.) 

KINO'S  BENCH,  COURT  OF,  in  England,  one  of  the  Superior 
courts  of  common  law.  This  court,  the  most  ancient  of  English 
courts— in  its  correct  legal  title,  "  the  court  of  the  king  before 
the  king  himself,"  coram  ipso  rege — is  far  older  than  parliament 
itself,  (or  it  can  be  traced  back  cleariy,  both  in  character  and  the 
essence  of  its  jurisdictkin,  to  the  reign  of  King  Alfred.  The  king's 
bench,  and  the  two  offshoots  of  the  aula  regia,  the  common  pleas 
and  the  exchequer,  for  many  yean  possessed  co-ordinate  juris- 
diction, although  there  were  a  few  cases  in  which  each  had 
exclusive  authority,  and  in  point  of  dignity  precedence  was  given 
to  the  court  of  king's  bench,  the  lord  chief  justice  of  which  was 
al»>  styled  lord  chief  Justice  of  England,  being  the  highest  per- 
manent judge.of  the  Ctowii.  The  court  of  exchequer  attended 
to  the  business  of  the  revenue,  the  common  pleas  to  private 
actions  between  citizens,  and  the  king's  bench  retained  criminal 
cases  and  such  other  jurisdiction  as  had  not  been  divided  between 
the  other  two  courts.  By  an  act  of  1830  the  court  of  exchequer 
chainber  was  constituted  as  a  court  of  appeal  for  errors  in  law  in 
all  three  courts.  Like  the  court  of  exchequer,  the  king's  bench 
assumed  by  means  of  an  ingenious  fiction  the  jurisdiction  in  civil 
matters  which  properly  belonged  to  the  common  pleas. 

Under  the  Judicature  Act  1873  the  court  of  king's  bench  be- 
came the  king's  bench  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  It 
consists  of  the  lord  chief  justice  and  fourteen  puisne  judges.  It 
exercises  original  jurisdiction  and  also  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
the  county  courts  and  other  inferior  courts.  By  the  act  of  1873 
(sec.  45)  this  appellate  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  the  High 
Court  generally,  but  in  practice  it  is  exercised  by  a  divisional 
court  of  the  king's  bench  division  only.  The  determination  of 
such  appeals  by  the  High  Court  is  final,  unless  leave  to  appeal  is 
given  1^  the  court  which  heard  the  appeal  or  by  the  court  of 
appeal  There  was  an  exception  to  this  rule  as  regards  certain 
orders  of  quarter  sessions,  the  history  of  which  involves  some 
complication.  But  by  sec.  i  (s)  of  the  Court  of  Session  Act  1894 
t  he  rule  applies  to  all  cases  where  there  is  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
High  Court  from  any  court  or  person.  It  may  be  here  mentioned 
that  i(  leave  is  given  to  appeal  to  the  court  o(  appeal  there  is  a 
further  appeal  to  the  House  o(  Lords,  except  in  bankruptcy 

■  See  Kennett,  Journ.  Tkeol.  Stud.  1005.  pp.  169  soq.;  1906,  pp. 
488  eqq. :  and  cf.  J.  A.  Montgomery,  The  Samaritans  (1907),  pp.  47, 
S3  »eq..S7.S9.6'»qq. 


(Bankruptcy  Appeals  (County  Courts)  Act  1884),  whta  the 
decision  of  the  court  of  appeal  on  appeal  from  a  divisional  court 
sitting  in  appeal  is  made  final  and  conclusive. 

There  are  masters  in  the  king's  bench  division.  Unlike  the 
masters  in  the  chancery  division,  they  have  original  jurisdiction, 
and  are  not  attached  to  any  particular  judge.  They  hear  appli- 
cations in  chambers,  act  as  taxing  masters  and  occasionally  as 
referees  to  conduct  inquiries,  take  accounts,  and  assess  damage*. 
There  is  an  appeal  from  the  master  to  the  judge  in  chambers. 
Formeriy  there  wis  an  appeal  from  the  judge  in  chambers  to  a 
divisional  court  in  every  case  and  thence  to  the  court  of  appeal, 
until  the  multiplication  of  appeals  in  small  interlocutory  matters 
became  a  scandal.  Under  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
(Procedure)  Act  1894  there  is  no  right  of  appeal  to  the  court  of 
appeal  in  any  interlocutory  matters  (except  those  mentioned 
in  subs,  (b) )  without  the  leave  of  the  judge  or  of  the  court  of 
appeal,  and  in  matters  of  "  practice  and  procedure  "  the  appeal 
lies  (with  leave)  directly  to  the  court  of  appeal  {com  the  judge 
in  chambers. 

KINOSBRIDGE,  a  market  town  in  the  Totnes  parliamentary 
divisran  of  Devonshire,  England,  48  m.  S.S.W.  o(  Exeter,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(rgoi),  3025.  It  lies  6  m.  from  the  English  Channel,  at  the  bead 
of  an  inlet  or  estuary  which  receives  only  small  streams,  00  a 
sharply  sloping  site.  The  church  of  St  Edmund  is  mainly 
Perpendicular,  but  there  are  Transitional  Norman  and  Early 
English  portions.  The  town-hall  contains  a  natural  history 
museum.  A  house  called  Pindar  Lodge  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
birthplace  of  John  Wolcot  ("  Peter  Pindar,"  1738-1819).  William 
Cookworthy  (1705-1780),  a  porcelain  manufacturer,  the  first  to 
exploit  the  deposits  of  kaolin  in  the  south-west  of  England,  was 
also  born  at  Kingsbridge.  The  township  of  Dodbrtjoke,  in- 
cluded within  the  civil  parish,  adjoins  Kingsbridge  on  the  north- 
east. Some  iron-founding  and  ship-bufl^g,  with  a  coasting 
trade,  are  carried  on. 

Kingsbridge  (Kyngyshrygge)  was  formerly  included  in  the 
manor  of  Churchstow,  the  first  trace  of  its  separate  existence 
being  found  in  the  Hundred  RoU  of  1276,  which  records  that  in 
the  manor  of  Churchstow  there  is  a  new  borough,  which  has  a 
Friday  market  and  a  separate  assize  of  bread  and  ale.  The  name 
Kingsbridge  however  does  not  appear  till  half  ■  century  later. 
When  Kingsbridge  becanie  a  separate  parish  is  not  certainly 
known,  but  it  was  before  r4i4  when  the  church  was  rebuilt  and 
consecrated  to  St  Edmund.  In  r46x  the  abbot  of  Buckfastleigh 
obtained  a  Saturday  market  at  Kingsbridge  and  a  three-days'  f^ 
at  the  feast  of  St  Margaret,  both  of  which  are  still  held.  The 
manor  remained  in  possession  of  the  abbot  until  the  Dissolution, 
when  it  was  granted  to  Sir  William  Fetre.  Kingsbridge  was  never 
represented  in  parliament  or  incorporated  by  charter,  the  govern- 
ment being  by  a  portreeve,  and  down  to  the  present  day  the 
steward  of  the  manor  holds  a  court  leet  and  court  baron  and 
appoints  a  portreeve  and  constables.  In  1798  the  town  mills 
were  converted  Into  a  woollen  manufactory,  which  up  to  recent 
times  produced  large  quantities  of  cloth,  and  the  serge  manu- 
facture was  introduced  early  in  the  19th  century.  The  town 
has  been  famous  from  remote  times  for  a  beverage  called 
"  white  ale."  Included  in  Kingsbridge  is  the  little  town  of 
Dodbrooke,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  had 
a  population  of  49,  and  a  flock  of  toS  sheep  and  27  goats;  and 
in  1257  was  granted  a  Wednesday  market  and  a  fair  at  the 
Feast  of  St-Mary  Magdalene. 

See  "Victoria  County  History":  Detonshire;  Kingsbridge  aatf 
SlJcomhe.  vith  the  intermedialeEstuary.kistoricaityandlopograpkieaUy 
deputed  (Kingsbridge,  1819};  S.  F.  Fox,  Kingsbrtdge  Estuary  (Kings- 
bridge,  1864). 

KING'S  COnNTY,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of 
Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Meath  and  West  meath,  W.by  Roscommon; 
Galway  and  Tipperary  (the  boundary  with  the  first  two  couatles 
being  the  river  Shannon);  S.  by  Tipperary  and  (Jueen's  County, 
and  E.  by  Kildare.  The  area  is  493.999  acres  or  about  772  sq.m. 
The  greater  part  of  the  ctmnty  is  included  in  the  central  plain  of 
Ireland.    In  the  south-east  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mouataintfotai  the 
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boundury  between  King*]  County  and  Queen's  County,  and  run 
Into  the  former  county  from  soutb-west  to  north-east  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  3o  m.  consisting  of  a  mass  of  lofty  and  precipitous 
crags  through  which  there  are  two  narrow  passes,  the  Blacic  Gap 
and  the  Gap  of  Glandine.'  In  the  north-east  Croghan  UiU,  a 
beautiful  green  eminence,  rises  to  a  height  over  700  ft.  The 
remainder  of  the  county  is  flat,  but  a  range  of  low  hills  crosses 
its  north-eastern  division  to  the  north  of  the  Barrow.  In  the 
centre  of  the  county  from  east  to  west  a  large  portion  is  occupied 
by  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  county  shares  in  the  advantage  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Shannon,  which  skirts  its  western  side.  The 
Brosna,  which  issues  from  Loch  Ennell  in  Wcstmeath,  enters  the 
county  near  the  town  of  Clara,  and  flowing  south-westwards 
across  its  north-west  comer,  discharges  itself  into  the  Shannon 
after  receiving  the  Clodagh  and  the  Broughill.  A  small  portion 
of  the  north-eastern  extremity  is  skirted  by  the  upper  Boyne. 
The  Barrow  forms  the  south-eastern  boundary  with  Queen's 
County.  The  Little  Brosna,  which  rises  in  the  Slieve  Bloom 
Mountains,  forms  the  boundary  of  King's  County  with  Tipperary, 
and  falls  into  the  Shannon. 

This  county  Ues  in  the  great  Carboniferous  Limestone  plain, 
with  day-soils  and  bogs  upon  its  surface,  and  many  drier  deposits 
of  esker-gravels  rising  as  green  hills  above  the  general  level  The 
Slieve  Bloom  Mountains,  consisting  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  with 
Silurian  inliets,  form  a  bold  feature  in  the  south.  North  of 
Philipstown,  the  prominent  mass  of  Croghan  Hill  is  formed  of 
basic  volcanic  rocks  contemporaneous  with  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  and  comparable  with  those  in  Co.  Limerick. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  area  occupied  by  bogs,  the  climate 
is  generally  healthy,  and  kas  moist  than  that  of  several  neigh- 
bouring districts.  The  whole  of  the  county  would  appear  to 
have  been  covered  formerly  by  a  vast  forest,  and  the  distHct 
bordering  on  Tipperary  is  still  richly  wooded.  The  soil  naturally 
is  not  of  great  fertility  except  in  special  cases,  but  is  capable  of 
being  rendered  so  by  the  judicious  application  of  bog  and  lime 
Dunures  according  to  its  special  defects.  It  is  generally  either 
a  deep  bog  or  a  shallow  gravelly  loam.  On  the  borders  of  the 
Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  there  arc  some  very  rich  and  fertile 
pastures,  and  there  are  also  extensive  grazing  districts  on  the 
borders  of  Wcstmeath,  which  are  chiefly  occupied  by  sheep. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  there  arc  some  fine  tracts  of 
meadow  land.  With  the  exception  of  the  tract  occupied  by  the 
Bog  of  Allen,  the  remainder  of  the  county  is  nearly  all  under 
tillage,  the  most  productive  portion  being  that  to  the  north-west 
of  the  Hill  of  Croghan.  The  percentage  of  tillage  to  pasture  is 
roughly  as  I  to  >}.  Oats,  barley  and  rye,  potatoes  and  turnips, 
are  all  considerably  grown;  wheat  is  almost  neglected,  and  the 
acreage  of  all  crops  has  a  decreasing  tendency.  Cattle,  sheep, 
pigs  and  poultry  are  bred  increasiogly;  dairies  are  numerous  in 
the  north  of  the  county,  and  the  sheep  ate  pastured  chiefly  in  the 
hilly  districts. 

The  county  is  traversed  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  by  the  Portarliog- 
ton,  Tullamore,  Clara  and  Athlone  line  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  railway,  with  a  branch  from  Clara  to  Banagfaer;  from 
Roccrea  (Co.  Tipperary)  a  branch  of  this  company  nms  to 
Parsonstown  (Birr);  while  the  Midland  Great  Western  has 
branches  from  its  main  h'ne  from  Enfield  (Co.  Kildare)  to 
Edenderry,  and  from  Streamstown  (Co.  Wcstmeath)  to  Clara. 
The  Grand  Canal  runs  through  the  length  of  the  county  from 
cast  to  west,  entering  the  Shannon  at  Shannon  harbour. 

The  population  (65,563  in  1891 ;  60,187  in  1901),  decreasing 
through  emigration,  includes  about  89%  Of  Roman  Catholics. 
The  decrease  is  lather  below  the  average.  The  chief  towns  are 
Tullamore  (the  county  town,  pop.  4639)  and  Birr  or  Parsons- 
town  (4438),  with  Edenderry  and  Clara.  Philipstown  near  Tulla- 
more was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  county  and  was  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom  of  O&aly.  The  county  comprises  11  baronies 
and  46  dvil  parishes.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament, 
for  the  Birr  and  Tullamore  divisions  respectively.  Previous  to 
the  Union,  King's  County  returned  six  members  to  parliament, 
two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Philips- 
torn  and  Banagher,    Aaucs  are  held  at  Tullamore  and  quarter 


sessions  at  Paisonstown,  Philipstown  and  Tullamore.  The 
county  is  divided  into  the  Protestant  dioceses  of  Killaloc,  Mealh 
and  C^ry ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Ardagh,  Kildare 
and  Leighlin,  Ossory  and  Clonfcrt. 

King's  County,  with  portions  of  Tipperary,  Queen's  County 
and  Kildare,  at  an  early  period  formed  one  kingdom  under  the 
name  of  Offaly,  a  title  which  it  retained  after  the  landing  of  the 
English.  Subsequently  it  was  known  as  Glcnmallery,  Western 
Glenmallery  pretty  nearly  corresponding  to  the  present  King's 
County,  and  Eastern  Glenmallery  to  Queen's  County.  By  a 
statute  of  1556  the  western  district  was  constituted  a  shire  under 
the  name  of  King's  County  in  honour  of  Philip,  consort  of  Queen 
Mary — the  principal  town,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  O'Conoon, 
being  called  Philipstown;  and  the  eastern  district  at  the  same 
time  received  the  name  of  Queen's  County  in  honour  of  Mary. 
Perhaps  the  oldest  antiquarian  relic  is  the  large  pyramid  of  white 
stones  in  the  Slieve  Bloom  Mountains  called  the  Temple  of  tbe 
Sun  or  the  While  Obelisk.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
Danish  raths,  and  a  chain  of  moats  commanding  the  passes  of  the 
bogs  extended  throughout  the  county.  On  the  borders  of  Tippe- 
rary is  an  ancient  causeway  leading  presumably  to  a  oannog  or 
lake-dwelling.  The  most  important  ecclesiastical  mins  are  those 
of  the  seven  churches  of  Clonmacnoise  (q.v.)  on  the  Shannon  in 
the  north-west  of  the  county,  where  an  abbey  was  founded  by  St 
Kieran  in  648,  and  where  the  remains  indude  those  of  churches, 
two  round  towers,  crosses,  inscribed  stones  and  a  castle.  Among 
the  more  famous  religious  houses  in  addition  to  Clonmacnoise 
were  Durrow  Abbey,  founded  by  St  CoIumbain55o;Monasleroris 
founded  in  the  X4th  century  by  John  Bermingham,  carl  of 
Louth;  and  Seirkyran  Abbey,  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century.  The  principal  old  castles  are  Rathmore,  probably 
the  most  andent  in  the  county;  Banagher,  commanding  an  im- 
portant pass  on  the  Shannon;  Leap  Castle,  in  the  Slieve  Bloom 
Mountains;  and  Birr  or  Parsonstown,  now  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Rosse. 

KINeSDOWN,  THOIUS  PEMBBRTOR  LBUB.  Bason  (1793- 
1867),  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Pemberton,  a  chancery  barr^r, 
was  born  in  London  on  the  1 1  th  of  February  1 793.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1816,  and  at  once  acquired  a 
lucrative  equity  practice.  He  sat  in  parliament  for  Rye  (1831- 
1832)  and  for  Ripon  (1835-1843).  He  was  made  aking's  oounscl 
in  1829.  Of  a  retiring  disposition,  he  seldom  took  part  in  parlia- 
mentary debates,  although  in  183S  in  the  case  of  SlocUait  t. 
Hansard  he  took  a  considerable  part  in  upholding  the  privileges 
of  parliament.  In  1841  he  accepted  the  post  of  attorney-general 
for  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  In  184s  a  relative.  Sir  Robert  H. 
Leigh,  left  him  a  h'fe  interest  in  his  Wigan  estates,  amounting  to 
some  £15,000  a  year;  he  then  assumed  tbe  additional  sumane 
of  Leigh.  Having  accepted  the  chancellonfaip  of  tbe  duchy  of 
Cornwall  and  a  privy  coundllorship,  he  became  a  member  of  tbe 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  and  for  nearly  twenty 
years  devoted  his  energies  and  talents  to  the  work  of  that  body; 
his  judgments,  more  particularly  in  prize  cases,  of  which  be  took 
especial  charge,  are  remarkable  not  only  for  legal  precision  and 
accuracy,  but  for  their  form  and  expression.  In  1858,  on  the 
formation  of  Lord  Derby's  administration,  he  was  offered  tbe 
Great  Seal,  but  declined ;  in  the  same  year,  however,  be  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Kingsdown.  He  died  at  his  seat.  Lorry 
Hill,  near  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  on  the  7lh  of  October  1867. 
Lord  Kingsdown  never  married,  and  his  title  became  extinct. 

See  RtcaUtclintt  of  Lift  at  Ike  Bar  and  in  ParliamuiU,  by  L«d 
Kingsdown  (privately  printed  for  friends,  1868J;  Tlie  Timtt  (S<h 
of  October  1867). 

KING'S  EVIL,  an  old,  but  not  yet  obsolete,  name  gjvcn  to  the 
scrofula,  which  in  the  popular  estimation  was  deemed  capable  at 
cure  by  tht  royal  touch.  The  practice  of  "  touching  "  for  the 
scrofula,  or  "  King's  Evil,"  was  confined  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  the  two  Royal  Houses  of  England  and  France.  .\s 
the  monarchs  of  both  these  countries  owned  the  exdusive  right 
of  being  anointed  with  the  pure  chrism,  and  not  with  the  ordinary 
sacred  oil,  it  has  been  surmised  that  the  common  bdief  in  tbe 
sanctity  of  the  chrism  was  in  some  manner  inseparably  cooiiected 
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witli  fiith  m  tht  iMtHiig  powers  of  the  royal  touch.  The  kings 
both  of  France  and  England  claimed  a  sole  and  special  right  to 
this  supetnatural  gifti  the  house  of  France  deducing  ita  origin 
from  Clovis  (jth  century)  and  that  of  England  declaring  Edwanl 
the  Confessor  the  first  owner  ofthiavirtue.  That  the  Saxon  origin 
ol  the  royal  power  of  healing  was  the  popular  theory  in  England 
U  evident  from  the  striking  and  accurate  description  of  the  cere- 
mony in  if  ocieM  (act  vi.  scene  iii.)-  Naverthelcas  the  practice  of 
this  rite  cannot  be  traced  hack  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  in  England,  and  of  St  L,ouls  (Louis  IX.}  in  France; 
consequently,  it  is  believed  that  the  performance  of  healing  by  the 
touch  emanated  in  the  first  instance  from  the  French  Crusader- 
Xing,  whose  miraculous  powera  were  subsequently  transmitted 
to  his  descendant  and  npretentative,  Isabella  of  Valois,  wife  of 
Edward  II.  of  England.  In  any  case.  Queen  Isabella's  son  and 
heir,  Edward  UI.,  claimant  to  the  French  throne  through  his 
mother,  was  the  first  English  king  to  order  a  public  display  of  an 
attribute  that  had  hitherto  been  aasociated  with  the  Valois  kings 
alone.  From  his  reign  dates  the  use  of  the  "  touch-piece,"  a  gold 
medal  given  to  the  sufferer  as  a  kind  of  talisman,  which  was  origi- 
nally the  angel  coin,  stamped  with  dcsigna  of  St  Michael  and  of 
a  three-masted  ship. 

The  actual  ceremony  aeems  fint  to  have  consisted  of  the 
sovereign's  personal  act  of  washing  the  diseased  flesh  with  water, 
but  under  Henry  VII.  the  use  of  an  ablution  was  omitted,  and  a 
regular  ofSoe  was  drawn  up  for  insertion  in  the  Service  Book. 
At  the  "  Ceremonies  for  the  Healing  "  the  king  sow  merely 
touched  his  afflicted  subject  in  the  presence  of  the  court  chaplain 
who  offered  up  certain  prayers  and  afterwards  presented  the 
touch-piece,  pierced  so  that  it  might  be  auspended  by  a  ribbon 
round  the  patient's  neck.  Henry  VIL's  office  waa  henceforth 
issued  with  variations  from  time  to  time  under  successive  kings, 
nor  did  it  disappear  from  certain  editions  oE  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  until  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  The  practice  of  the 
Royal  Healing  seems  to  have  reached  the  height  of  its  popularity 
dartBg  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  who  is  stated  on  good  authority 
to  have  touched  over  100,000  stnunous  persons.  So  great  a 
number  of  applicants  becoming  a  nuisance  to  the  Court,  it  was 
afterwards  enacted  that  special  certificates  should  in  future  be 
granted  to  individuals  demanding  the  touch,  and  such  certificates 
are  occasionaUy  to  be  found  amongst  old  parish  registen  of  the 
cloae  of  the  17th  centoiy.  .After  the  Revolution,  William  of 
Orange  refused  to  touch,  and  referred  all  applicants  to  the  cxilsd 
James  II.  at  St  Germain;  but  Queen  Anne  touched  frequently, 
one  of  her  patients  being  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  in  his  infancy^ 
The  Hanoverian,  kings  declined  to  touch,  and  there  exists  no 
further  record  of  any  ceremony  of  healing  henceforward  at  the 
English  court.  The  practice,  however,  waa  continued  by  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  and  was  constantly  pcfformed  in  Itaty  by  James 
Stuart,  "  the  Old  Pretender,"  and  by  hia  two  sons,  Charles  and 
Henry  (Cardinal  York).  (H.M.V.) 

KIWNiFORD,  WILLUUi  (1819-1898),  British  engineer  and 
Canadian  historian,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  93rd  of  Oecember 
1819.  He  firit  studied  architecture,  but  dMiking  the  confine- 
ment of  an  oflke  enlisted  in  the  ist  OrscooD  CiuKds,  Obtaioiag  his 
discbarge  in  Canada  in  i84t.  After  serving  for  a  time  in  the 
office  of  the  dty  surveyor  of  Montreal  he  made  a  survey  for  the 
Lachine  canal  (1S46-1848),  and  was  employed  in  the  United 
States  ia  the  building  of  the  Hudson  Riva  railroad  in  1849,  and 
in  Faaana  on  the  railroad  being  contructed  there  in  1851. 
In  iSsj  he  wtu  surveyor  and,  afterwards  district  superintendent 
for  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad,  remaining  in  the  employment  of 
tkstcampanyiuitili8£4.  The  following  year  he  went  to  England 
Imt  iclttraed  to  Canada  in  1867  in  the  hope  of  taking  part  in  the 
constmctioD  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  In  this  be  was  un- 
succeasial,  but  from  187s  to  1879  he  held  a  government  post  in 
charge  of  the  harbours  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence. 
He  had  previously  written  books  on  engineering  and  topo- 
grapUcal  subjects,  and  in  1880  he  began  to  study  the  records  of 
Canadian  history  at  Ottawa.  Among  other  books  he  published 
CoHtiiaH  Ankauloo  (1886)  and  Eorh  BMiopapky  «/  Onlaiit 
(1893).  Bat  the  great  work  of  his  life  wss  a  SitUry  ^  Ctmoda 
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in  ro  volumes  (t887-r897),  ending  with  the  union  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  in  1841.  Kin^ord  died  on  the  >%h  of 
September  1898. 

KINOtLBY.  CHARLES  (1819-187S),  English  clergyman,  poet 
and  novelist,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  June  1819,  at  Holne 
vicarage,  Dartmoor,  Devon.  His  early  years  were  spent  at 
Barnack  in  the  Fen  country  and  at  Ckiveily  in  North  Devon. 
The  scenery  of  both  made  a  great  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  was  afterwards  described  with  singular  vividness  in  his 
writings.  He  was  educated  at  private  schools  and  at  King's 
College,  London,  after  his  father's  promotion  to  the  rectory 
of  St  Luke's,  Chelsea.  In  i8j8  he  entered  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1841  he  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Evers- 
Icy  in  Han^ishire,  to  the  rectory  of  which  he  was  not  long  after- 
wards presented,  and  this,  with  short  Intervals,  was- his  home 
for  the  remaining  thirty-three  years  of  his  life.  In  1844  he 
married  Fanny,  daughter  of  Paacoe  Grenfell,  and  in  1848 
he  published  his  fint  volume,  Tke  Sdnft  Tragedy.  In  tSsp  he 
became  chaplain  to  Queen  Victoria;  in  t86o  he  was  appointed 
to  the  ptofeasotship  of  modem  histoty'  at  Cambridge,  which  he 
resigned  in  1869;  and  soon  after  he  was  appointed  to  a  caoonry 
at  Chester.  In  187J  this  was  exchanged  for  a  canonry  at  West- 
minster.   He  died  at  Eveialey  on  the  sjrd  of  January  r875. 

With  the  exception  of  occasional  changes  o(  residence  in 
England^  generally  for  the  sske  of  his  wife's  health,  one  or  two 
sh«t  holiday  trips  abroad,  a  tour  in  the  West  Indies,  and  another 
in  America  to  visit  bis  eldest  son  settled  there  as  an  engineer, 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  peaceful,  if  active,  occupations  of  a 
clergyman  who  did  iris  duty  earnestly,  and  of  a  vigorous  and 
prolific  writer.  Bat  in  spite  of  this  spparently  uneventful  life, 
he  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  his 
time,  and  by  his  pcaonality  and  his  books  he  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  thought  of  his  generation.  Though  not 
profouiully  learned,  he  wss  a  man  of  wide  and  vsrloiis  informa- 
tion, whose  interests  and  sympathia  embraced  many  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  Ho  was  an  csithusiastic  student  in  par- 
ticular of  natural  history  and  geology.  Sprung  on  the  father's 
side  from  an  old  English  race  of  country  squires,  and  on  his 
mother's  side  from  a  good  West  Indian  family  who  had  i>een 
slaveholders  for  generatk>ns,  be  hsd  a  keen  love  of  sport  and 
a  genuine  sympathy  with  country-folk,  but  he  had  at  the  same 
time  something  of  the  scom  for  lower  races  to  be  found  in  the 
members  of  a  dominant  race. 

With  the  sympathetic  orgaaiaation  which  made  hin  keenly 
sensible  of  the  wanu  of  the  poor,  he  threw  himself  heartily  into 
the  movement  known  as  Christian  Socialism,  of  which  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice  was  the  recognised  leader,  and  for  many  yean 
he  was  considered  as  an  extreme  radical  in  a  profession  the 
traditions  of  which  were  conservstlve.  While  in  this  phase 
be  wrote  his  novels  Ytat  and  AUm  Locke,  in  which,  though  he 
pointed  out  unsparingly  the  folly  of  extremes,  he  certainly 
sympathized  not  only  with  the  poor,  but  with  nruch  that  waa 
done  and  said  by  the  leaders  in  the  Chartist  movement.  Vet 
even  then  he  considered  that  the  true  leaders  of  the  people  were 
a  peer  and  a  dean,  and  there  was  no  real  inconsistency  in  the 
fact  that  at  a  later  period  he  was  among  the  most  strenuous 
defenders  of  Governor  Eyre  in  the  measures  adopted  by  him  to 
put  down  the  Jamaican  disturbances.  He  looked  rather  to  the 
extension  of  the  co-operative  principle  and  to  sanitary  reform 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people  than  to  any 
radical  political  change.  His  politics  might  therefore  have  been 
described  as  Toryism  tempered  by  sympathy,  or  as  Radicalism 
tempered  by  hereditary  scom  of  subject  races.  He  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  what  he  considered  to  be  the  medievalism  and 
narrowness  of  the  Oxford  Tractarian  Movement.  In  Uae- 
millan'i  Uaiatlne  for  January  1864  he  asserted  that  truth  for 
its  own  sake  was  not  obligatory  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  quoting  u  his  authority  John  Henry  Newman  (;.t.). 
In  the  ensuing  controversy  Eingslcy  was  completely  discomfited. 
He  was  a  broad  churchman,  who  held  what  would  be  called  a 
liberal  theology,  but  the  Church,  its  organization,  ita  creed,  iti 
dogma,  had  ever  an  increasing  bold  upon  Um.    Although  at  oni 
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period  be  certainly  shnnk  from  reciting  the  Athuiaileii  Creed 
in  diurdi,  he  was  towards  the  close  of  his  life  found  ready  to 
join  an  association  for  ^he  defence  of  this  formulary.  The 
more  orthodox  and  conservative  elements  in  his  character  gained 
the  upper  band  as  time  went  on,  but  careful  students  of  him  and 
his  writings  will  find  a  deep  oonservatisffl  underlying  the  most 
radical  utterances  of  his  earlier  years,  while  a  passionate  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor,  the  afflicted  aud  the  weak  held  possession 
of  him  till  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

Both  as  a  writer  and  in  his  peissnal  intercourse  with  men, 
Kingsley  was  a  thoroughly  stimulating  teacher.  As  with  his 
own  teacher,  Maurice,  hs  influence  on  other  men  rather  consisted 
in  inducing  them  to  think  for  themselves  than  in  leading  them 
to  adopt  his  own  views,  never,  perhaps,  very  definite.  But 
his  healthy  and  stimulating  influence  was  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  interpreted  the  thoughts  which  were  stirring  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

As  a  preacher  be  was  vivid,  eager  and  earnest,  equally  plain- 
spoken  and  uncompromising  when  preaching  to  a  fashionable 
congregation  or  to  bis  oVm  vSlage  pOot.  One  of  the  very  best 
of  his  writings  a  a  sermon  called  Tki  Masagt  of  At  Ckurck  lo 
Workini  Men;  and  the  best  of  his  published  jdiscourses  are  the 
TweiUy-five  Village  Sermoia  which  he  preached  in  the  early 
years  of  his  Eversley  life. 

As  a  novelist  his  chief  power  lay  in  his  descriptive  Acuities. 
The  descriptions  of  South  American  scenery  in  Westward  Hot, 
of  the  Egyptian  desert  in  Hypatia,  of  the  North  I>evon  scenery 
In  Two  Years  Ago,  are  among  the  most  brilliant  pieces  of  word- 
painting  in  English  piose-writing;  and  the  American  scenery 
is  even  more  vividly  and  more  truthfully  described  wben  he 
had  seen  it  only  by  the  eye  of  hjs  imagination  than  in  his  work 
At  Last,  which  was  written  after  he  had  visited  the  tropics. 
His  sympathy  for  children  taught  him  how  to  sftufe  their 
interests.  His  version  of  the  old  Greek  stories  entitled  The 
Heroes,  and  Water-babies  and  iiaJam  How  and  Lady  Wky,  in 
which  he  deals  with  popular  natural  history,  take  high  rank 
among  books  for  children. 

As  a  poet  he  wrote  but  little,  but  there  are  passages  in  The 
Saint's  Tragedy  and  many  isolated  lyrics,  which  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  all  standard  coUectkws  of  English  literature.  Andromeda 
is  a  very  successful  attempt  at  naturalizing  the  hexameter  as 
a  form  of  English  verse,  -and  reproduces  with  great  skill  tbe 
sonorotis  roll  of  the  Greek  original. 

In  person  Charles  Kingsley  was  tall  and  spare,  sinewy  rather 
than  powerful,  and  of  a  restless  exdtable^  temperament.  His 
complexion  was  swarthy,  his  hair  dark,  and  his  eye  bright  and 
piercing.  His  temper  was  hot,  kept  under  rigid  control;  his 
disposition  tender,  gentle  and  loving,  with  flashing  scorn  and 
indignation  against  all  that  was  ignoble  and  impure;  he  was  a 
good  husband,  father  and  friend.  One  of  his  daughters,  Mary 
St  Leger  Kingjsley  (Mrs  Harrison),  has  become  well  known  as  a 
novel^  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Lucas  llalet." 

Kineilcy's  life  was  written  by  his  widow  in  r877,  entitled  Charles 
Kinrsuy,  ail  Letters  and  Memories  of  kis  Life,  and  presents  a  very 
touching  and  beautiful  picture  of  her  huaband,  but  perhaps  hardly 
does  justice  to  his  humour,  his  wit,  his  overOowing  vitality  and 
boyish  fun. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Kinfsley's  writings: — Saint's  Tragedy, 
a  drama  (1848);  Alton  Locke,  a  novel  (1849);  yeaif,  a  novel  (1840) 
Twenty- five  Village  Sermons  (1849);  Phaeton,  or  Loose  Thoughts  for 
Loose  Thinkers  (1852) ;  Sermons  on  National  Subjects  (1st  8eriea,l853); 
Hypatia,  A  novc]  (1853);  Glaucus .  or  th»  Wonders  of  Uu  Shore  (1855): 
Sermons  on  National  Subjects  (2nd  series,  l854)>  Alexandria  anaher 
Schools  (1854);  WesiwardUo  I  a  novel  (1855);  5*mKim/orrt<  riiMj 
( 1 855) ;  The  Heroes,  Greek  fairv  tales  (1856) ;  Tito  Years  Ago.ti  novel 
(1857);  Andromeda  and  other  Poems  (1858):  7"A«  Good  News  of  Gad, 
sermons  (1859):  Miscellanies  it&$^;  Limitt  of  Exact  Sciena  applied 
to  History  (Inaugural  Lectures,  iMo);  Town  and  Country  Sermons 
(iSbl);  Sermons  en  the  2'eiUaUMh  (1863);  Water-babies  (1863);  The 
Roman  and  the  Teuton  (1844);  Daxid  and  other  Sermons  (1866): 
Hereward  t^e  Wake,  a  novel  (1866):  The  Ancient  Rfgime  (Lectures 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  rS^T);  Water  of  Life  and  other  Sermons 
(1867);  The  Hermits  (1869);  Madam  Hoa  and  Lady  Why  (1869)1 
At  last  (1871);  Tmon  Geology  (1872);  Discipline  and  other  Sermons 
«»»);  Prose  IdyUs  (1873);  Play'  and  Puritans  (1873);  Health  and 
Bdsicalsm  (TS74):  Weslmmltr  Strmmu  Uajt);  iKhm detitcrtd  at 


America  (1873).  He  Wasa  largecoMributorta  periodical  liientai*; 
many  of  his  essays  are  includnl  in  Prase  idylls  and  other  works  ia 
the  above  list.  But  no  collection  has  been  made  of  some  of  his  mote 
characteristic  writings  in  the  Christian  Socialut  and  PolUics  for  tic 
People,  raoLtty  of  them  signed  by  the  pseudonym  be  then  assumed. 
•'  Parson  Lot." 

KINOSLBY,  RBntr  (r830-i876),  English  hovelist,  younger 
brother  of  Charles  Kingsley,  was  bom  at  Bamack,  Northampton' 
shire,  on  the  2nd  of  January  1830.  In  1833  he  left  Oxford, 
where  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Worcester  College,  for  the 
AustraUan  goldfields.  This  venture,  however,  was  not  a  success, 
and  after  five  years  he  returned  to  England.  Hi  achieved  con- 
siderable popularity  with  his  RecoUeclians  of  Ceojfrey  Handy 
(1859),  a  novel  of  Australian  Ufe.  This  was  the  first  of  a  sens 
of  novels  of  which  Ratenshte  (t86t)  and  The  Hillyart  and  The 
Burttmt  (1865)  are  the-best  known.  These  stories  are  charac- 
terized by  much  vigour,  abundance  of  incident,  aiul  healthy 
sentiment.  He  edited  for  eighteen  months  the  Edinburgh 
Daily  Raiew,  for  which  he  had  acted  as  war  correspondent 
during  the  Franco-German  War.  He  died  at  Cuckfiekl,  Sussei. 
on  the  24th  of  May  1876. 

KIHOSLET,  MARY  HERMBITA  '  (i86>-igoo),  English 
traveller,  ethnologist  and  author,  daughter  of  George  Henry 
Kingsley  (1B17-1892),  was  bom  hi  Islington,  London,  on  tbe 
I3tb  of  October  1862.  Her  father,  though' less  widely  known 
than  his  brothers,  Charies  and  Henry  (see  above),  was  a  man  of 
veraatile  abilities,  with  a  passion  for  travelling  which  he  managed 
to  indulge  in  combination  with  his  practice  as  a  doctor  He 
wrote  one  popular  book  of  travel,  Siruth  Sea  BtMUs,  ty  the 
Earl  and  the  Doctor  (1872),  m  collaboration  with  the  t3th  earl 
of  Pembroke.  Mary  Kingsley's  reading  in  history,  poetry  and 
philosophy  was  wide  if  desultory,  but  she  was  most  attracted 
to  natural  history.  Her  family  moved  to  Cambridge  in  1886. 
where  she  studied  the  science  of  sociology.  The  loss  of  both 
parents  in  1892  left  her  free  to  pursue  her  own  course,  and  she 
resolved  to  study  native  religion  and  law  in  West  Africa  with  i 
view  to  completing  a  book  which  her  father  had  left  unfinished. 
With  her  study  of "  raw  fetish  "  she  combined  that  of  a  scientific 
collector  of  fresh-water  fishes.  She  started  for  the  West  Coast 
in  August  1893;  and  at  Kabinda,  at  Old  Calabar,  FerTtanda 
Po  and  on  the  Lower  Congo  she  pursued  ber  invtstigatioiK, 
returning  to  England  in  June  1894.  She  gained  suffideu 
knowledge  of  the  native  customs  to  contribute  an  introductioa 
to  Mr  R.  E.  Dennett's  Ifles  on  the  Folk  Lore  of  the  Pjort  (tg^l). 
Miss  Kingsley  made  careful  preparations  for  a  second  visit  to 
the  same  coast;  and  in  December  1894,  provided  by  tbe 
British  Museum  authorities  with  a  collector's  equipment,  she 
piTxreeded  via  Old  Calabar  to  French  Congo,  and  ascended  the 
Ogowt  River.  From  this  point  her  journey,  in  part  across 
country  hitherto  untrodden  by  Europeans,  was  a  loiig  series  of 
adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  at  one  time  from  tkt 
dangers  of  land  and  water,  at  another  from  tbe  cannibal  Faag. 
Returning  to  the  coast  Miss  Kingsley  went  to  Corisco  and  to  the 
German  colony  of  Cameroon,  where  she  made  the  ascent  «< 
the  Great  Cameroon  (13,760  ft.)  from  a  direction  until  then 
unattempted.  She  returned  to  England  in  October  tS^s-  The 
story  of  her  adventures  and  her  investigations  in  fetish  is 
vividly  told  in  her  Travtb  in  West  Africa  (1897).  The  book 
aroused  wide  interest,  and  she  lectured  to  scientific  gatberings 
on  the  fauna,  flora  and  folk-lore  of  West  Africa,  and  to  com- 
mercial audiences  on  the  trade  of  that  region  and  its  possible 
developments,  always  with  a  protest  against  the  lack  of  detailed 
knowledge  characteristic  of  modem  dealings  with  new  fields  of 
trade.  In  both  cases  she  spoke  with  authority,  for  she  had  bioaght 
back  a  considerable  number  of  new  specimens  of  fishes  and  plants, 
and  had  herself  traded  io  rubber  and  oil  in  the  districts  through 
which  she  passed.  But  her  Chief  concern  was  for  the  devdofr- 
ment  of  the  negro  on  African,  not  European,  Unes  and  for  the 
government  of  the  British  possessions  on  the  West  Coast  by 
methods  which  left  the  native  "  a  free  unsmashed  man — not  > 
whitewashed  slave  or  an  enemy."  With  undaunted  ratify 
Miss  Kingsley  made  preparations  for  a  third  journey  to  the  West 
Coast,  but  the-Aoglo-Bocr  War  changed  her  plaas,.aad  shi 
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dcdded  to  go  fint  to  South  Aln'ca  to  none  fever  cuei.  She 
died  of  enteric  fever  at  Simon's  Town,  wheie  she  was  engaged 
io  tendbg  Boer  prisoners,  OD  the-  3rd  of  June  igoo.  Miss 
Kingsle^s  works,  besides  her  Tratls,  include  West  Afrieam 
Shiiics,  Tit  Stary  aj  West  AJrica,  a  mcikioir  of  her  father  prefixed 
to  his  Notes  on  Sport  ami  TroMel  (Z899),  and  many  contributions 
to  the  study  of  West  African  hw  and  folk-lore.  To  continue 
the  investigation  of  the  subjects  Miss  Kiogsley  had  made  her 
own  "  The  Aiiioiin  Society  "  was  founded  in  1901. 

Valuable  biogiaphical  Inlomiataon  froin  the  pen  of  Mr  Geoige 
A.  Macmillaa  is  prefixed  to  a  aecoiid  edition  (1901)  of  the  Studies. 

KINO'S  LYNN  (Lynn  or  Lynn  Rzois),  a  market  town,  sea- 
port and  municipal  and  parliamentary  boeough  of  Norfolk, 
England,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Great  Ouie  near  its  outflow 
into  the  Wash.  Fop.  (1901),  »,i88.  It  is  97  m.  N.  by  £.  from 
London  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  and  is  also  served  by  the 
Midland  and  Great  Northern  joint  Une.  On  the  land  side  the 
town  was  formerly  defended  by  a  fosse,  and  there  are  still  coo- 
siderable  remains  of  the  old  wall,  including  the  handsome  South 
Gate  of  the  isth  century.  Several  by-channels  of  the  river, 
pa«Mng  through  the  town,  are  known  as  fleets,  recalling  the 
similar /i<A<  of  Hamburg.  The  Public  Walks  forms  a  pleasant 
promenade  parallel  to  the  wall,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  stands  a 
picturesque  octagonal  Chapel  of  the  Red  Mount,  exhibiting 
ornate  Perpendicular  work,  and  once  frequented  by  pilgrims. 
The  church  of  St  Margaret,  formerly  the  priory  church,  is  a  fine 
building  with  two  towers  at  the  west  end,  one  of  which  was 
lormeriy  surmounted  by  a  spire,  blown  down  in  r74i.  Norman 
or  transitional  work  appears  in  the  base  of  both  towers,  of 
which  the  southern  also  shows  Eariy  English  and  Decorated 
work,  while  the  northern  is  chiefly  Perpendicular.  There  is  a 
fine  Perpendicular  east  window  of  circular  form.  The  church 
possesses  two  of  the  finest  monumental  brasses  in  existence, 
dated  respectively  1349  and  1364.  St  Nicholas  chapel,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town,  is  also  of  rich  Perpendicular  workmanship, 
with  a  tower  of  earlier  date.  All  Saints'  church  in  South  Lynn 
is  a  beautiful  Decorated  cruciform  structure.  Of  a  Franciscan 
friary  there  remains  the  Perpendicular  Grey  Friars'  Steeple, 
and  the  doorway  remains  of  a  priests'  college  founded  in  1501. 
At  the  grammar  sclKxri,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL, 
but  occupyfaig  modem  buildings,  Eugene  Aram  was  usher. 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  guildhall,  with  Re- 
naissance fnmt,  the  com  exchange,  the  picturesque  custom-house 
of  the  i;th  century,  the  athenaeum  (including  a  museum,  hall 
and  other  departments),  the  Stanley  Library  and  the  municipal 
buildings.  "The  fisheries  of  the  town  are  impoxtant,  including 
extensive  mussel-fisheries  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  there  are  also  breweries,  corn-mills,  iron  and  brass 
foundries,  agricultural  implement  manufactories,  ship-building 
y«rds,Fope  and  sail  works.  Lynn  Harbourhas  an  areaof  30  acres 
and  an  average  depth  at  low  tide  of  le  ft.  There  is  abo  good 
anchorage  in  the  roads  leading  from  the  Wash  to  the  docks. 
There  are  two  docks  of  6i  and  10  acres  ^rea  respectively.  A 
considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  by  barges  on  the  Ouse.  The 
municipal  and  pariiamentary  boroughs  of  Lynn  are  co-cxtensive; 
the  parliamenury  borou^  returns  one  member.  The  town  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  oouncilloii.  -  Area, 
3061  acres. 

As  Lynn  (Lun,  Letue,  Bishop's  Lynn)  owes  its  origin  to  the 
trade  which  its  early  settlers  carried  by  the  Ouse  and  its  tribur 
taries  its  history  dates  from  the  period  of  settled  occupation  by 
the  Saxons.  It  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Thetford  before  the 
Conquest  and  remained  with  the  see  when  it  was  translated  to 
Korwich.  Heti>ett  de  Losinga  (c.  1054-1119)  granted  its  juris- 
diction to  the  cathedral  of- Norwich  but  this  right  was  resumed 
by  a  later  bishop,  John  de  Grsy,  who  in  1204  had  obtained 
from  John  a  charter  eatabliahing  Lynn  as  a  free  borou^  A 
fuller  giant  in  1206  gave  the  burgesses  a  gild  mctduuit,  the 
busting  court' to  be  held  once  a  week  only,  and  general  Ubeities 
according  to  the  customs  of  Oxford,  saving  the  rights  of  the 
bishop  and  the  earlof  Arundel,  whose  ancestor  William  D'Albini 
bad  received  from  WQliorn  'II.  the  jnoiety  of  the  telbooth. 


Among  numerous  later  charters  one  of  126S  confirmed  the 
privilese^granted  to  the  burgesses  by  the  bishop  of  choosing  • 
mayor;  another  of  i4r6  re-established  his  dection  by  the 
aldermen  alone.  Henry  VIII.  granted  Lynn  two  charters, 
the  first  (1524)  incorporating  It  under  mayor  and  aldermen; 
the  second  (1537)  changing  iu  name  to  King's  Lynn  and 
transferring  to  the  corporation  ail  the  lights  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  the  tssbop.  Edward  VL  added  the  possessions  of  the  gild 
of  the  Trinity,  or  gild  merchant,  and  St  George's  gild,  while 
(2ueea  Mary  annexed  South  Lynn.  Admiralty  rights  were 
granted  by  James  I.  Lynn,  which  had  declared  for  the  Crown 
in  1643,  surrendered  its  privileges,  to  Charles  U.  in  1684,  but 
recovered  its  charter  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  A  fair 
held  OB  the  festival  of  St  Hoigaret  (July  20)  was  included  in 
thegrantto  themonksofNorwichabout  iioo.  Three  charten 
of  John  granting  the  Ushop  fairs  on  the  feasts  of  St  Nicholas, 
St  Uaula  and  St  Margaret  are  extant,  and  another  of  Edward  I., 
rhangmg  the  last  to  the  feast  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula  (Aug.  i). 
A  local  act  was  passed  in  i$58-isj9  for  keeping  a  mart  or 
fair  once  a  year.  In  the  eig^eenth  century  besides  the  pleasure 
fair,  still  held  in  February,  these  was  another  in  October,  now 
aboUsbed.  A  royal  charter  of  1524  established  the  cattle,  com 
and  genera]  provisions  market,  still  held  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday.  Lynn  has  ranked  high  among  English  seaports  from 
early  times. 

See  E.  M.  Bekie,  Otr  Barau^  (1899);  H.  Harrod,  Seperl  tm 
Deeds,  Sic,  efKint'rLtm  (1*74):  Victoria  County  History:  Neifoik. 

KUia'B  MOUNTAIN,  a  mountainous  ridge  in  Gaston  county. 
North  Carolina  and  Yocic  county,  South  Carolina,  U.S.A.  It 
is  an  outlier  of  the  Blue  Ridge  ninidng  parallel  with  It,  i.e.  N.E. 
and  S.W.,  but  in  contrast  with  the  other  mountains  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  King's  Mountain  has  a  crest  nurlied  with  shai)>  sod 
irregular  notches.  Its  highest  point  and  great  escarpment  an 
in  North  Carolina.  About  li  m.  S.  of  the  line  between  tlie  two 
states,  where  the  ridge  is  about  60  ft.  above  the  aunounding 
oonntiy  and  very  narrow  at  the  top,  the  battle  of  King's  Moun- 
tain.was  fought  on  the  7th  of  October  1780  between  a  force  of 
about  100  Provincial  Rangers  and  about  looo  Loyalist  militia 
under  Major  Patrick  Ferguson  (i  744-1 780),  and  an  American  forts 
of  about  900  backwoodsmen  under  Colonels  William  Campbell 
(i74S-r  781),  Benjamin  Cleveland  (i  738-i8o6),Isaac  Shelby,  John 
Sevier  and  James  Williams  (i740-r78o),  in  which  the  Americans 
were  victorious.  The  British  loss  is  stated  aa  1 19  killed  (includ- 
ing the  commander),  r23  wounded,  and  664  prisoners;  the 
American  kas  was  28  killed  (including  Colonel  Williams)  and  6a 
wounded.  The  victory  largely  contributed  to  the  success  of 
General  Nathanad  Greene's  campaign  against  Lord  Comwallis. 
There  has  been  some  dispute  ss  to  the  exact  site  of  the  engage- 
ment, but  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  position 
mentioned  above,  on  the  South  Carolina  side  of  the  line.  A 
monument  erected  iniSi  s  was  replaced  in  tSSo  by  a  much  larger 
one,  and  a  monument  for  which  Congress  appropriated  (30,000 
in  1906,  was  completed  in  1909. 

See  L,  C.  Dnpcr,  JTmr't  Afmnteni  and  Of  Benes  (QodnnatI, 
1881):  and  Edward  McCrady,  SouU  Otrelina  i»  tie  Xefolulien 
i77S-'7io  (New  York,  jgoi). 

KINOBION.  BLIZABRH,  Duchess  or  (1720-1788),  sometimes 
called  oounteaa  of  Bristol,  was  the  daughter  of  Colond  Thomas 
Chudleigh  (d.1726),  and  was '  appointed  maid  of  honour  to 
Augusta,  princess  of  Wales,  in  1743,  probably  through  the  good 
offices  of  her  friend,  William  Pulteney,  earl  of  Bath.  Being  a 
very  beautiful  woman  Miss  Chudleigh  did  not  lock  admiren, 
among  whom  were  James,  6th  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  Augustus 
John  Hervey,  afterwards  3rd  earl  of  Bristol.  Hamilton,  bow- 
ever,  left  England,  and  on  the  4th  oi  August  1744  she  was 
privately  married  to  Hervey  at  Laiastoa,  near  Winchester. 
Both  husband  and  wife  being  poor,  their  union  was  kept  secret 
to  enable  Elizabeth  to  retain  her  post  at  court,  while  Hervqr, 
who  was  a  naval  officer,  rejoined  his  ship,  returning  to  England 
towards  the  dote  of  1746,  The  marriage  was  a  very  unhappy 
one,  and  the  pair  soon  ceased  to  live  together;  but  when  it 
appeared  probable  that  Hervey  would  succeed  his  brother  as  earl 
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of  Bifctol,  Us  wile  took  stepa  to  obtain  proof  of  her  maniage. 
This  did  not,  however,  prevent  her  from  hrfoming  the  mistress 
of  Evelyn  Piertepont,  sod  duke  of  Kingston,  and  she  was  not 
only  a  very  prominent  figure  in  London  society,  but  in  1765  in 
Bcilin  she  was  honoured  by  the  attentions  of  Fredeiidc  the 
Great.  By  this  time  Hervey  wished  for  a  divorce  from  his  wife; 
but  Elizabeth,  although  equally  anxious  to  be  free,  was  un- 
willing to  face  the  publicity  attendant  upon  this  step.  However 
shebt^ianasuitofjactitationagainstHecvey.  Thiscasewasdoubt- 
less  collusive,  and  after  Elizabeth  bad  sworn  the  was  unmanied, 
the  coart  in  February  1769  pronounced  her  a  spinster.  Within 
B  month  she  married  KiiigstOB.  who  died  four  yean  hiter,leaving 
her  aD  his  property  on  condition  that  she  remained  a  widow. 
Visiting  Rome  the  duchess  wis  received  with  honour  by  Clement 
XIV.;  after  which  she  hurried  back  to  England  to  defend  herself 
from  a  charge  of  bigamy,  which  had  been  preferred  against  her 
by  Kingston's  nephew,  Evelyn  Hcadoiws  (d.  i8>6).  The  boose 
of  Lords  in  1776  found  her  guilty,  and  retaining  ba  fortune  she 
hurriedly  left  England  to  avoid  further  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  Meadows  family,  who  had  a  revetskmary  interest  in  the 
Kinpton  estates.  She  lived  for  a  time  in  Calais,  and  then 
repaired  to  St  Petersburg,  near  which  city  she  bought  an  estate 
which  she  named  "  Chudleigh."  Afterwards  she  resided  in 
Paris,  Rome,  and  elsewhere,  and  died  in  Paris  on  the  36th  of 
August  J78S.  The  duchess  wss  a  coarse  and  licentious  woman, 
and  was  ridicnled  as  Kitty  Crocodile  by  the  comedian  Samuel 
Foote  in  a  play  A  Trip  It  Calais,  which,  however,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  produce.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  of 
Thackeray's  characters,  Beatrice  and  Baroness  Bernstein. 

Then  isail  account  of  the  ducheu  in  J.  R  Jesse's  Mtmtin  «/  Ike 
Cotal  cfEn^aad  16SS-IJ60,  voL  iv,  (1901). 

KIMOaTOa,  WIUUUI  HEHRT  GILBI  (1914-1880),  EngBsh 
novelist,  son  of  Lucy  Henry  Kingston,  was  bom  in  London  on 
the  28th  <rf  February  1814.  Much  of  his  youth  was  spent  at 
Oporto,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant,  but  when  he  entered 
the  bosincss,  he  made  his  headquarters  in  London.  He  early 
wrote  newspaper  articles  on  Portuguese  subjects.  These  were 
translated  into  Portuguese,  and  the  author  received  a  Portuguoe 
order  of  knighthood  and  a  pension  for  his  services  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  commercial  treaty  of  1849.  In  1844  his  first  book, 
Tki  CinaaittH  Ckitf,  appeared,  and  in  184s  Tke  Prime  Minukr, 
a  Stery  tf  Ikt  Days  »f  Ikt  Gnat  Uatuis  if  PamboL  Tbe  Lusi- 
lanian  SUdUs  deaoibe  Kingston's  travels  in  Porlugal.  In 
1851  Peln  Ik*  WkaUr,  his  first  book  for  boys,  came  out.  These 
books  proved  so  papular  that  Kingston  retired  from  business, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of  tales  of  adventure  for 
boys.  Within  thirty  yesn  he  wrote  npwarda  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  snch  books.  He  had  a  ptsctical  krvowledge  of  sea- 
manship, and  his  stories  of  the  sea,  full. of  thriUmg  sdventurcs 
and  hairbreadth  escapes,  exactly  hit  the  tasu  of  his  boy  readers. 
Characteristic  specimens  of  his  work  ate  Tie  Tint  Jtiiskipmen; 
Tin  Tknt  LmHemnts;  Tlu  Thne  Ctmmmders;  and  The 
Thra  Admirals.  He  also  wrote  popular  acoonnts  of  famous 
travellers  by  land  and  sea,  and  translated  some  of  the  stories  of 
Jules  Verne. 

In  all  philanthropic  schemes  Kingston  took  deep  interest ;  he 
was  the  promoter  of  thil  nisaion  to  seamen;  and  bt  acted  as 
secretary  of  a  society  for  promoting  an  improved  system  of 
emigration.  He  was  editor  of  the  Colanist  for  a  short  ^ime  in 
1S44  and  of  the  Cohmial  tfatasiiu  ami  East  Indian  Kniew  from 
1849  to  1851.  He  was  a  supporter  of  the  volunteer  movement 
in  England  from' the  first.  He  died  at  Willesden  on  the  sth  of 
August  1S80. 

KINOSTOH,  the  chief  city  °of  TVontenac  county,  Ontario, 
Canada,  at  the  nortb.«astem  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Cataraqui  River.  Pop.  (1901),  17,961.  Ii  Is 
an  important  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  the  terminus 
of  the  Kingston  &  Pembroke  railway,  and  has  steamboat 
communication  with  other  ports  on  i^it  Ontario  and  the  Bay 
of  Quinte,on  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Rideau  canal.  It  contains' 
a  fine  stone  graving  dock,  >8o  ft.  k>ng,  100  ft.  wide,  and  with  a 
drpih  of  16  It.  at  low  water  on  thesis.    The  fbrtifications,  whicfa 


at  one  time  made  it  one  of  tke  strongest  ioftresaes  in  Canada, are 
now  out  of  date.  The  sterility  of  the  sunotuding  country,  and 
the  growth  of  railways  have  lessened  its  commercial  importance, 
but  it  still  contains  a  number  of  small  factories,  and  important 
locomotive  works  and  ship-building  yards.  As  an  educational 
and  residential  centre  it  retains  hi^  rank,  and  is  a  popular 
summer  resort.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  Anglican  and  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishopric,  of  the  Roya^  Military  College  (founded  by 
the  Dominion  govenunent  in  2875),  of  an  artillery  school,  and 
of  Queen's  University,  an  institution  founded  in  1839  uisdcr  the 
nominal  control  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  now  Including  about 
isoo  students.  In  the  suborba  an  a  Dominion  penitentiary, 
and  a  provincial  lunatic  aaylom.  Founded  by  the  French  ia 
167J,  under  the  name  of  Katcraceui,  soon  changed  to  Fort 
Fnontenac,  it  played  an  important  part  in  the  wars  between 
English  and  French.  Taken  and  destroyed  by  the  yj»gli«l»  in 
1758,  It  was  refounded  in  1789  tmder  its  present  name,  and  was 
from  1841  to  r844  the  capital  of  Canada. 

KUiOSTOM,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Ulster  county.  New 
York,  U-S^A.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  month  of  Rondout 
Creek,  about  90  m.  N.  of  New  York  and  about  53  m.  S.  of  Albany. 
Pop.  (1900),  a4iUS~JSSi  being  foreign-bom;  (1910  census) 
25,908.  .It  is  served  by  the  West  Shore  (which  here  crosses 
Rondout  Creek  on  a  high  bridge),  the  New  York  Ontario  & 
Western,  the  Ulster  It  Delaware,  and  the  WallkiU  Valley  rail- 
ways, by  a  ferry  across  the  river  to  RhinecliS,  where  connexion 
is  made  with  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  railroad, 
and  by  steamboat  lines  to  New  York,  Albany  and  other  river 
points.  The  principal  part  of  the  dty  is  built  on  a  level  plateau 
about  150  ft.  above  the  river;  other  parts  of  the  site  vary  from 
flatlands  to  rough  hig^Uands,  To  the  N.W.  is  the  mountain 
scenery  of  the  Catskills,  to  the  S.W.  the  Shawangunk  Mountains 
and  LmIu  Mohonk,  and  in  the  distance  across  the  river  are  the 
Berkshire  Hills.  The  most  prominent  public  buildings  are  tbe 
post  o&ce  and  the  dty  hall;  in  front  of  the  latter  is  a  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Monument.  The  dty  has  a  Carnegie  libmiy.  Tbe 
"  Senate  House  " — now  the  property  of  the  state,  with  a  coktoial 
mnaanm — was  erected  about  1676;  it  was  tbe  meeting  (dace  of 
the  first  State  Senate  in  1777,  and  was  burned  (except  Ihie  walls) 
in  October  of  that  year.  The  court  house  (1818)  stnnds  on  the 
site  of  the  old  court  bouse,  in  which  Governor  G«ai|K  CHoton 
was  inangunted  in  July  1777,  and  in  which  Chief  Justice  John 
Jay  held  the  first  term  of  the  New  York  Supteme  Court  ia 
September  1777.  The  Elmendorf  Tavern  (1713)  was  ihe 
ineeting-place  of  the  New  York  Council  of  Safety  in  October 
1777.  Kinpton  Academy  was  organized  in  1775,  and  in  1864 
was  tnasfened  to  the  Kingston  Board  of  Education  and  became 
pan  of  the  city's  public  school  aysum ;  its  present  building  dates 
from  1806.  KuigstoD's  ptindpai  nuuiufactnies  aic  tobaccot 
dgars  and  dgarettes,  street  railway  can  and  basts;  other 
manufactures  are  Rnendale  cement,  brkfca,  shirts,  lace  curtains, 
brushes,  motor  wheels,  sash  and  blinds.  The  dty  sUps  Urge 
quantities  of  building  and  Sag  stones  quarried  in  the  vicinity. 
The  total  value  of  the  factory  peoduct  in  igoj  was  (5,000,9x1, 
an  increase  of  tt-s  %  since  1900.. 

In  1614  a  small  fort  was  baOt  by  Ike  Ovtcb  at  the  moath  oi 
Rondout  Creek,  and  in  t6s>  a  settlement  was  esublished  in  the 
vidnity  and  named  Esopus  after  the  Esopus  Indians,  who  were 
a  subdivisioa  of  the  Munsee  branch  of  the  Ddawares,-aiid  whose 
name  meant  "smsll  river,"  icfetring  possibly  to  Rondow 
Creek.  The  aettlemeni  waa  deserted  in  i6js-s6  on  account  o( 
threatened  Indian  attacks.  In  1658  a  stockade  waa  buih  by 
the  order  of  Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  frotn  thia  event 
tbe  actual  founding  of  tbe  city  is  generally  dated.  In  1659  the 
massacre  of  several  drunken  Indians  by  tbe  soldieis  tamed  a 
general  rising  of  the  Indians,  who  unsncccssiully  attacked  the 
stockade,  killing  some  of  the  aoldien  and  inhabiuats,  and 
capturing  and  torturing  others.  Hostilities  continued  iato 
the  following  year.  In  1661  the  governor  named  the  place 
Wiltwyck  and  gave  it  a  munidpal  charter.  In  1663  K  siigeied 
from  another  Indian  attack,  a  number  of  tbe  inhabilants 
being  slain  or  taken  prisoners.     Tbe  English  took  peaacBiDB 
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(b  1664,  and  in  1669  WOtwyck  was  named  Kingston,  after 
Kingston  Lisle,  near  Wantage,  England,  the  family  seat 
of  Governor  Francis  Lovelace.  In  the  same  year  the  English 
garrison  was  removed.  In  167J-1674  Kingston  ms again  tempo- 
larily  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch,  who  called  it  Swanen- 
burg.  In  177;  the  convention  whkb  drafted  the  new  sute 
constitution  met  in  Kingston,  and  during  part  of  the  year 
Kingston  was  the  seat  of  the  new  state  government.  On  the 
i6tb  of  October  1777  the  British  under  General  Sir  John  Vaughan 
(174S-95)  sacked  it  and  burned  nearly  all  its  buildings.  In 
1408  the  body  of  George  Clinton  was  removed  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  reinterred  in  Kingston  on  tlie  ijoth  annivctaary  of 
the  building  of  the  stockade.  In  1787  Kingston  was  one  of  the 
places  contemplated  as  a  site  for  the  national  capital.  In  iSoj 
it  was  incorporated  as  a  village,  and  in  1872  it  absorbed  the 
villages  of  Rondoot  and  Wilbur  and'Wa*  made  «  dty. 

See  M.  Schoonmaker,  Hizlnry  tf  KmtHm  (New  York.  1888). 

KINOSTON,  a  boiougb  of  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  opposite 
Wilkes-Bartf.  Fop.  (1900),  3846  (1039  foreigii-boin);  (1910) 
6449.  Kingatoo  is  served  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  k 
Western  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  railways.  It  is  the  scat  o< 
Wyoming  Seminary  (1844;  co^educational),  a  well-known 
secondary  school.  Anthracite  coal  is  mined  here;  there  are 
railway  repair  and  machine-shops;  and  among  the  boRHigh's 
manufactures  are  hosiery,  silk  goods,  underwear  and  adding 
machines.  Kingston  (at  iiiM  called  "  Kingstown,"  from  Kings 
Towne,  Rhode  Island)  was  commonly  known  in  its  early  Aiy» 
as  the  "  Forty  Township,"  becailse  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made  by  forty  pioneers  from  Connecticut,  who  were 
sent  out  by  the  Susquehanna  Company  and  took  possession 
of  the  district  in  Its  name  in  1769.  In  1772  the  famous  "Forty 
Fort,"  a  stockade  fortification,  was  built  here,  and  in  r777  it  was 
rebuilt,  strengthened  and  enlaiged.  Here  on  the  3rd  of  July 
1778  about  400  men  and  boys  met,  and  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  (1731-95)  went  out  to  meet  a  force  of 
about  1 100  British  troops  and  Indians,  commanded  by  Major 
John  Butler  and  Old  King  (Sayenqueraghtc).  The  Americans 
were  defeated  in  the  engagement  that  followed,  and  many  of 
the  prisoners  taken  were  massacred  or  tortured  by  the  Indians. 
A  monument  near  the  site  of  the  fort  commemorates  the  battle 
and  massacre.  Kingston  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1 857. 
(See  WvoMiNG  Valley.) 

KIMGSTOHt  the  capita]  and  chief  port  of  Jamaica,  West  Indies. 
Pop.  (1901),  46.54>i  mostly  negroes.  It  is  situated  in  thecounty 
of  Surrey,  in  the  south-cast  of  the  isliind,  standing  on  the  north 
shore  of  a  land-locked  harbour — (or  its  siae  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world— and  with  its  suburbs  occupying  an  area  of  loSo 
acres  The  town  contains  the  principal  government  ofTicei. 
It  has  a  good  water  supply,  a  telephone  service  and  a  supply  of 
both  gas  and  electric  light,  while  electric  trams  plybietwecn 
the  town  and  iu  suburbs.  The  Institute  of  Jamaica  maintains 
a  public  library,  museum  and  art  gallery  especially  devoted  to 
local  interests.  The  old  parish  church  in  King  Street,  dating 
probably  from  1692  was  the  burial-place  of  William  Hall  (1699) 
and  Admiral  Benbow  (1702).  The  suburbs  are  remarkable  for 
their  beauty.  The  climate  it  dry  and  healthy,  and  the  tempera- 
ture ranges  from  93*  to  66°  F.  Kingston  was  founded  in  1693, 
after  the  neighbouring  town  of  Port  Royal  had  been  mined  by 
an  earthquake  in  1693.  In  1703,  Port  Royal  having  been  again 
laid  waste  by  fire,  Kingston  became  the  commercial,  and  m  1872 
the  polilica),  capital  of  the  islaad.  On  several  occasions  King- 
ston was  almost  entirely  consumed  by  fire,  the  oonflagntions  of 
1780,  1843,  s8i>  and  1882  being  particularly  seven.  On  the 
14th  of  January  1907  it  was  devastated  by  a  terrible  caithquake. 
A  long  immunity  bad  led  to  the  erection  of  many  buildings  not 
specially  designed  to  withstand  such  shocks,  and  these  and  the 
lire  which  followed  were  so  destructive  that  practically  the  whole 
town  had  to  be  rebuilt.     (See  Jamaica.) 

KINGSTON-OX-THAMES,  a  market  town  and  municipal 
twfougb  in  the  Kingston  parliamentaiy  division  of  Surrey, 
Bn^and,  II  m.  S.W.  of  Charing  Cross,  London;  on  the  London 


and  South-Westera  railsray.  Pep.  (1901),  34,37$.  'It  has  a 
frontage  with  public  walks  and  gardens  upon  the  right  bank  of 
the  Thames,  and  Is  in  dose  proximity  to  Richmond  and  Bushey 
Parks,  its  pleasant  situation  rendering  it  a  favourite  residential 
district.  The  ancient  wooden  bridge  over  the  river,  which  was 
In  existence  as  cariy  as  1223,  was  superseded  by  a  structure  of 
stone  in  1827.  The  parish  church  of  AO  Saints,  chiefly  Pet^ 
pendicular  In  style,  contains  several  brasses  of  the  isth  century, 
and  monuments  by  Chantrey  and  others;  the  grammar  school, 
rebuilt  in  1878,  was  originally  founded  as  a  chantry  by  Edward 
Lovekyn  in  r30S,  and  converted  into  a  school  by  Qttext  Eliza- 
beth. Near  the  parish  church  stood  the  chap^  of  St  Mary, 
where  it  is  alleged  the  Saxon  kings  were  crowned.  The  ancient 
stone  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  throne  at  these  coronations 
was  removed  to  the  market-place  in  1850.  At  Norbiton,  within 
the  borough,  is  the  Royal  Cambri^ce  Asylum  for  soldiers' 
widows  (1854).  At  Kingston  Hill  is  an  industrial  and  training 
school  for  girls,  opened  in  1891.  There  are  large  market  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  town  possesses  oil-mills,  floor- 
mills,  breweries  and  brick  and  tile  works.  The  borough  is  under 
a  mayor,  8  aldermen  and  24  councillocs.    Area,  1133  acres. 

The  positk>n  of  Kingston  (CynmfetAm,  Chbtgeshmt)  on  the 
Thames  where  there  was  probably  a  ford  accounts  for  its  origin; 
its  later  prosperity  was  due  to  the  bridge  which  existed  in  1223 
and  possibly  long  before.  In  8j6  or  838  it  was  the  meeting-place 
of  the  council  under  Ecgbert,  and  in  the  loth  century  some  if  not 
all  of  the  West  Saxon  kings  were  crowned  at  Kingston.  In  the 
time  cf  Edward  the  Confessor  it  was  a  royal  manor,  and  in  io8i 
included  a  church,  five  mills  and  three  fisheries.  Domesda^ 
also  mentions  bedels  in  Kingston.  The  original  charters  were 
granted  l^r  John  in  1200  and  1209,  by  which  the  free  men  of 
Kingston  were  empowered  to  hold  th*  town  ii|  fee-farm  for  ever, 
with  all  the  liberties  that  it  had  while  in  the  king's  hands.  Henry 
111.  sarKlioncd  the  gild-merchant  which  had  existed  previously, 
and  granted  other  privileges.  These  chartera  were  confirmed 
and  extended  by  many  succeeding  raonarchs  down  to  Cbaries  I. 
Henry  VI.  incorporated  the  town  under  two  bailMb.  Except 
for  temporary  surrenden  of  their  corporate  privileges  under 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  the  government  of  the  borough 
contiiuied  in  its  original  form  until  1835,  when  it  was  rein- 
corporated under  the  title  of  mayor,  aldermen  and  burgesses. 
Kingston  retunwd  two  members  to  parliament  in  I3it,  1313, 
1353  and  1373,  but  never  afterwards.  The  market,  stilt  held  on 
Saturdays,  was  granted  by  James  I.,  and  the  Wednesiday  market 
by  Charles  II,  To  these  a  cattle-market  on  Thursdays  has  been 
added  by  the  corporation.  The  only  remaining  iair,  now  held 
on  the  13th  of  November,  was  granted  by  Henry  III.,  and  was 
then  held  on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls  and  seven  days  following. 

RINOBTOH-0PON-HUU*  BARU  AND  DDKES  OP.  These 
titles  were  borne  by  the  family  of  Pierrcpont,  or  Pierrepoint, 
from  1628  to  1773. 

Robert  Pierrcpont  (t584->643),  second  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Pierrepont  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  Nottinghamshire,  was  member 
of  parliament  for  Nottingham  in  1601,  and  was  created  Baron 
Pierrepont  and  Viscount  Newark  In  1627,  being  made  earl  of 
Kingston-upon-HuU  in  the  following  year.  He  remained  neutral 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War;  but  afterwards  he  joined 
the  king,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  counties 
of  LirKoln,  Rutland,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge  and  Noriolk. 
Whilst  defending  Gaiiisborottgh  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
accidentally  killed  on  the  2Sth  of  July  1643  while  being  conveyed 
to  Hull.  The  earl  bad  five  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Francis 
Pierrepont  (d.  t6j9),  a  colonel  In  the  parliamentary  army  and 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  Long  Poriiament ,  and  another  was 
William  Pierrepont  (f .« ),  a  leading  member  of  the  pariiamentary 
party. 

His  son  Henry  Pierrepont  (1(06-1680),  2nd  earl  of  Kingston 
and  ist  marquess  of  Dorchester,  was  meinber  of  parliament  for 
Nottinghamshire,  and  was  called  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron 
Pierrepont  in  t64i.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  Civil  War  he 
was  at  Oxford  in  attendance  upon  the  king,  whom  he  represented 
at  the  negotiations  at  Uxbridge.    In  1645  he  was  made  a  privy 
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councillor  and  created  marquen  of  Dorchester;  but  in  1647  be 
compounded  for  his  estates  by  paying  a  large  fine  to  the  parlia- 
mentarians. Afterwards  the  marquess,  who  was  always  fond 
o(  books,  spent  his  time  mainly  in  London  engaged  in  the  study 
o(  medicine  and  law,  his  devotion  to  the  former  science  bringing 
upon  him  a  certain  amount  of  ridicule  and  abuse.  After  the 
Restoration  he  was  restored  to  the  privy  council,  and  was  made 
recorder  of  Nottingham  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Dorchester  had  two  daughters,  but  no  sons,  and  when  he  died 
in  London  on  the  8th  of  December  1680  the  title  of  marquess  of 
Dorchester  became  extinct.  He  was  succeeded  as  3rd  earl  of 
Kingston  by  Robert  (d.  |68>),  a  son  of  Robert  Fierrepont  of 
Thoresby,  Nottinghanishite,  and  as  4th  earl  by  Robert's  brother 
William  (d.  1690). 

Evelyn  PiEaREPONT  (c.  it5s-i7a6),  jth  eatl  aad  lit  duke  of 
Kingston,  another  brother  had  been  member  of  parliament  fat 
East  Retford  before  his  accession  to  the  peerage.  While  serving 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  union  with  Scotland  he  was 
created  marquess  of  Dorchester  in  1706,  and  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  business  o(  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  made  a  privy 
councillor  and  in  1715  was  created  duke  of  Kingston;  afterwards 
serving  as  k>rd  privy  seal  and  lord  president  of  the  council  The 
duke,  who  died  on  the  sih  of  March  1736,  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  .fashionable  society  of  his  day.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  had  five  daughters,  among  whom,  was  Lady  Maty  Wortlcy 
Montagu  (9.*.),  and  one  son,  William,  earl  of  KiogstoD  (d.  171  j). 

The  latter'a  son,  Evelvn  Piekrepont  (1711-1773),  succeeded 
his  grandfather  as  second  duke  of  Kingston.  When  the  rcbellioh 
of  1 74S  broke  out  he  raised  a  regiment  called  "  Kingston'!  b'ght 
horse,"  which  distinguished  itself  at  Culloden.  The  duke,  wbo 
attained  the  tank  of  general  in  the  army,  is  described  by  Horace 
Walpole  a*  "  a  very  weak  man,  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  finest 
person  in  England."  He  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  connexion 
with  Elizabeth  Chudlelgh,  who  claimed  to  be  duchess  of  Kingston 
(f.».).  The  Kingston  titles  became  extinct  on  the  duke's  death 
without  children  on  the  ijrdof  September  1773,  but  on  the  death 
of  the  duchess  in  1788  the'  estates  came  to  bis  nephew  Charles 
Meadowa(i737-i8t6),  wbo  took  the  name  of  Pierrepont  aad  was 
created  Baron  Fierrepont  and  Vis^uDt  Newark  in  1 796,  and  Earl 
Manven  in  1806.  His  descendant,  the  present  Earl  Manvera,  is 
thus  the  representative  of  the  dukes  of  Kingston. 

KINGSTOWN,  a  seaport  of  Co.  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  the  soulli 
pailiamentary  division,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Dublin  Bay,  6  m.  S.E.  from  Dublin  by  the  Dublin  &  Soulh- 
Eastem  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  17,377.  It  is  a 
large  seaport  and  favourite  watering-place,  and  possesses  several 
fine  streebv  with  electric  trams,  and  terraces  commanding 
picturesque  sea  vkws.  The  original  name  of  Kingstown  was 
Dunleary,  which  was  exchanged  for  the  present  dcs^atioa  after 
the  embarkation  of  George  IV.  at  the  port  on  his  return  from 
Ireland  in  i8ai,  an  event  which  is  also  commemorated  by  a 
granite  obelisk  erected  near  the  harbour.  The  town  was  a  mere 
fishing  village  until  the  construction  of  an  extensive  harbour, 
begun  in  1817  and  finally  completed  in  1859.  The  eastern  pier 
has  a  length  of  3500  ft.  and  the  western  of  4050  ft.,  the  total 
area  enclosed  being  about  tso  acres,  with  a  varying  depth  of 
from  istoi7ft.  Kingstown  it  the  station  of  the  City  of  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company's  mail  steamers  to  Holyhead  in  con- 
nexion with  the  London  &  North-Westem  railway.  It  has  large 
export  and  import  trade  both  with  Great  Britain  and  foreign 
countries.  The  principal  export  is  cattle,  and  the  principal 
imports  corn  and  provisions.  Kingstown  b  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  sea-fishery;  and  there  are  three  yacht  clubs:  the  Royal 
Irish,  Royal  St  George  and  Royal  Alfred. 

KIMO-re  CHfiN,  a  town  near  Fu-liang  Hien,  in  the  province  of 
Kiang-si,  China,  and  the  prindpal  seat  of  the  porcelain  manu- 
facture in  that  empire.  Being  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Chang,  it  waa  in  ancient  times  known  as  Claag-iMfi  Ckht, 
•r  "  town  en  the  south  of  the  river  Chang."  It  is  unwalled,  and 
straggles  along  the  bank  of  the  t^ver.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
aad  crowded  with  a  population  which  is  reckoned  at  a  million, 
|be  vast  majority  of  whom  find  employment  at  the  porcelain 


factories.  Sinoe  the  Ch'in  dynasty  (557-589)  this  has  been  the 
great  trade  of  the  place,  which  was  then  called  by  its  eariier 
name.  In  the  reign  of  King-tC  (Ch£n-tsung)  of  the  Sungdynasly, 
early  in  the  1  ilh  century  kj>.,  a  manufactory  was  founded  there 
for  making  vases  and  objects  of  art  for  the  use  of  the  emperor. 
Hence  its  adoption  of  its  present  title.  Since  the  time  of  the 
Ming  dynasty  a  magistrate  has  been  specially  appointed  to 
superintend  the  factories  and  to  despatch  at  regulated  intervals 
the  imperial  porcelain  to  Peking.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  vast 
plain  Burroimded  by  mountains,  and  boasts  of  three  thousand 
porcelain  furnaces.  These  constantly  burning  fires  are  the  causes 
of  frequent  conStgratioos,  and  at  night  give  the  city  the  appear- 
ance of  a  place  on  fire.  The  people  ate  as  a  rule  orderly,  though 
they  have  00  several  occasions  shows  a  hostile  bearing  towards 
foreign  visiton.  This  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  1^  a  desire 
to  keep  their  art  as  far  as  ponble  a  mystery,  which  appears  less 
unreasonable  when  it  is  leraembered  that  the  two  kinds  of  earth 
of  which  the  porcelain  is  made  are  not  found  at  King-tC  Chtn,  but 
arc  brought  from  K'i-muB  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Ngan- 
hui,  and  that  there  is  therefore  no  reason  why  the  trade  should  be 
necessarily  maintained  at  that  place.  The  two  kinds  of  earth 
are  known  as  pai-tun-taze,  which  i*  a  fine  fusible  quartx  powder, 
and  kao-Un,  whicb  is  not  fusible,  and  is  said  to  give  strength  lo 
the  ware.  Both  materials  are  prepared  in  the  shape  of  bricks  at 
K'i-mun,  and  are  brought  down  the  Chang  to  the  seat  of  the 
manufatturc. 

KUiaUSSrE,a  town  of  tnveraess-shire,  Scotland.  Pop.<i9oi), 
987.  It  lies  at  aheight  of  fjo  ft.  above  sea-level,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Spcy,  here  crossed  by  a  bridgc,464  m.  S.  by  S.E.  of  Inver- 
ness by  the  Highland  railway.  It  was  founded  towards  the  end 
of  the  iSth  century  by  the  duke  of  Gordon,  in  the  hope  of  its 
becoming  a  centre  of  woollen  manafactures.  This  expectation, 
however,  waa  not  reaHxed,  but  in  time  the  place  grew  popular  as  a 
health  resort,  the  scenery  in  every  direction  being  remarkably 
picturesque.  On  the  light  bank  of  the  river  is  Ruihven,  where 
James  Macpherson  was  bom  in  1736,  and  on  the  left  bank,  some 
it  m.  from  Kingussie,  is  the  bowse  of  Belleville  (previously 
known  as  Raitts)  which  he  acquired  from  Mackintosh  of  Borlqin 
and  where  he  died  in  1 796.  The  mansion,  renamed  Balavil  by 
Macpheison's  great-grandson,  was  burned  down  in  1903,  when 
the  fine  library  (including  some  MSS,  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
who  had  married  the  poet's  second  daughter)  was  destroyed.  Of 
Ruthven  Castle,  one  of  the  residences  of  the  Comynsof  Badenoch, 
only  the  ruins  of  the  walls  remain.  Here  the  Jacobites  made  an 
ineffectual  rally  under  Lord  George  Hurray  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden. 

KINO  WILUAH'S  TOWN,  a  (own  of  South  Africa,  in  the  Cape 
province  and  on  the  Buffalo  River,  4}  m.  by  rait  W.N.W.  of  the 
port  of  East  London.  Pop.  (1904),  9506,  of  whom  5987  were 
whites.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Cape  Mounted  IVdice. 
"  King,"-as  the  town  is  locally  called,  stands  1 375  h.  above  the 
sea  at  the  foot  of  the  Amatola  Mountains,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
thickly  popuUted  agricultural  district.  The  town  is  well  laid 
out  and  most  of  the  public  buildings  and  merchants'  stores  are 
built  of  stone.  There  are  manufactories  of  sweets  and  jams, 
candles,  soap,  matches  and  leather,  and  a  large  trade  in  wool, 
hides  and  grains  is  done  with  East  London.  "  King  "  is  also  an 
important  entrepot  for  trade  with  tho  natives  throughout 
Kafftaria,  with  which  there  is  direct  railway  communicalioo. 
Founded  by  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urbon  in  May  1835  during  the  Kaffir 
War  of  that  year,  the  town  is  named  after  William  IV.  It  was 
abandoned  in  December  1836,  but  was  rooccupied  in  i846and  was 
the  capital  of  British  KafTraria  from  its  creation  in  1847  lo  its 
incorporation  in  1865  with  Cape  Colony.  Many  of  the  colonists 
in  the  neighbouring  districts  are  dcsccsidanta  of  members  of  the 
German  legion  disbanded  after  the  Crimean  War  and  provided 
with  homes  in  Cape  Colony ;  hence  such  names  as  Bcifio,  Potsdam, 
Braunschweig,  Frankfurt,  given  to  settlements  ia  this  part  tif  the 
country. 

KIHKAJOU  [Cmokpla  cttudnolvAa  or  PUn  jiamu),  (he 
single  specie*  of  an  aberrant  genus  of  the  raccoon  famDy  IPn- 
cymudae).    It  has  been  split  up  into  a  number  of  local  races.    A 
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Mtive  of  the  forests  of  the  warmer  part*  of  South  and  Central 
America,  the  Idnkajou  is  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  of  a  onifonn 
pale,  yeliowisli-brawn  coknir,  nocturnal  and  arboreal  in  its 
habits,  feeding  on  fruit,  honey,  eggs  and  small  birds  and 
■».mm.i.  and  is  of  a  tolerably  gentle  disposition  and  easily 
lamed.    (See  CAiwvoita.) 

KINKEL,  JOHAMH  OORFRIBD  (iSij-iSSs),  German  poet, 
was  bom  on  the  nth  of  August  1815  at  Oberaotel  near  Bonn. 
Having  studied  theology  at  Bonn  and  afterwards  in  Berlin,  he 
established  himself  at  Bonn  in  1836  as  print  daunt  of  theology, 
later  became  master  at  the  gymnasium  there,  and  was  for  a  short 
time  assistant  preacher  in  Cologne.  Changing  his  religions 
opinions,  he  abandoned  theology  and  delivered  lectures  on  the 
history  of  art,  in  which  he  had  become  interested  oq  a  joomey  to 
Italy  in  1837.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  extraoidinaiy  professor 
of  the  history  of  art  at  Bonn  University.  For  his  share  in  the 
revolution  in  the  Palatinate  in  1849  Kinkel  was  arrested  and, 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  was  interned  in  the  fortress 
of  Spandau.  His  friend  Carl  Schuta  contrived  inXovember  1850 
to  effect  his  escape  to  England,  whence  he  went  to  the  United 
States.  Returning  to  London  in  i8s3,  he  for  several  years  taught 
German  and  lectured  on  German  literature,  and  in  1858  founded 
the  German  paper  HermanH.  In  1866  he  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  atcbaralogy  and  the  histoiy  of  art  at  the  Polytechnihum 
in  Zfirich,  in  which  dty  be  died  on  the  13th  of  November  1881. 

The  popolarity  which  Kinkel  enjoyed  in  his  day  was  hardly 
justified  by  his  talent;  his  poetry  is  of  the  sweetly  sentimental 
type  which  was  much  in  vogue  in  Germany  about  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century.  His  Gtdickle  &rst  appeared  in  t843,  and  have 
gone  through  several  editions.  He  is  to  be  seen  to  most  advan- 
tage in  the  verse  romances,  OUo  da  SckUl*,  tint  rlieiniseke 
CtsthidU*  m  twdlf  Abevtenern  (1846)  which  in  t896  had  attained 
its  75th  edition,  and  Der  Gnbtdimud  Mn  Antwerptn  (1868). 
Among  Kinkel's  other  works  may  be  mentioned  the  tragedy 
Nimrod  (1857),  and  bb  history  of  art,  CackicUe  der  bUdtmUn 
KUnste  hei  dm  ckriittichm  V^kem  (1845).  Kinkel's  first  wife, 
Johanna,  nle  Mockel  (1810-1858),  asssted  h^  husband  in  his 
literary  work,  and  was  herself  an  author  of  considerable  merit. 
Her  admirable  autobiographical  novel  Hans  Ibda  in  London 
was  not  published  until  i860,  after  her  death.  She  also  wrote 
oa  musical  subjects. 

See  A.  Strodtniann,  CtUfried  Kinid  (3  vols.,  Hamburg,  iSgi) ; 
and  O.  Henne  am  Rhyn,  C.  Kmid,  ein  Ltbtnsbild  (Zfirich,  1883). 

KimnHO  PARK,  a  southern  suburb  of  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901),  13,852.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Clyde 
between  Glasgow,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  tramway  and 
subway,  and  Govan.  Since  1850  it  has  grown  from  a  rural 
village  to  a  busy  centre  mainly  inhabited  by  artisans  and 
labourers.  Its  principal  industries  are  engineering,  bread  and 
biscuit  baking,  soap-making  and  paint-making. 

KINHOR  (Gr.  icwtpa),  the  Hebrew  name  for  an  ancient 
stringed  instrument,  the  first  mentioned  In  the  Bible  (Gen.  hr.  si), 
where  it  is  now  always  translated  "  hatp."  The  identification  of 
(he  instrument  has  been  much  discussed,  but,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  history  of  musical  instruments,  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  Semitic  kinnor  is  the  Greek 
cithara  iqx.).  This  instrument  was  already  in  use  before ?oao  B.C. 
among  the  Semitic  races  and  in  a  higher  state  of  development 
than  it  ever  attained  in  Greece  during  the  best  classic  period. 
It  is  imlikely  that  an  instrument  (which  also  appears  on  Hebrew 
coins)  so  widely  known  and  used  in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
in  remote  times,  and  occuring  among  the  Hittite  sculptures, 
should  pass  unmentioncd  in  the  Bible,  with  the  exception  of 
the  verses  in  Dan.  iiL 

KINO,  the  West  African  name  of  an  astringent  drug  intro- 
duced into  European  medicine  in  1757  by  John  Fotbergill.  When 
described  by  him  It  was  believed  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
river  Gambia  in  West  Africa,  and  when  first  imported  it  was  sold 
in  England  as  Gvmmi  rvbrum  aslringeni  gambiense.  It  was 
obtained  from  PUrocarpus  rrinaceus.  The  drjig  now  recognised 
as  the  legitimate  kind  is  East  Indian,  Malabar  or  Amboyna  kino, 
'Wrbich  is  the  evaporated  juice  obtained  from  incisions  in  the  trunk 


of  Pltrecttrtut  Itarsupium  (Leguminosae),  though  Botany  Bay 
or  eucalyptus  kino  is  used  in  Australia.  When  exuding  from  the 
tree  it  resembles  red-currant  jelly,  but  hardens  in  a  few  hours  after 
exposure  to  the  air  and  sun.  When  sufficiently  dried  it  is  packed 
into  wooden  boxes  for  exportation.  When  these  are  opened  it 
breaks  up  into  angular  brittle  fragments  of  a  Wackish-red  colour 
and  shining  surface.  In  cold  water  it  is  only  partially  dissolved, 
leaving  a  pale  fioccnient  residue  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  water 
but  deposited  again  on  cooling.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
caustic  alkalis,  but  not  in  ether. 

The  chief  constituent  of  the  drug  is  kino-tannic  acid,  which 
is  present  to  the  extent  of  about  75%;  it  b  only  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  not  absorbed  at  all  from  the  stomadi 
and  only  very  slowly  from  the  intestine.  .Other  constituents 
are  gum,  pyiocatechin,  and  kinoin,  a  crystalline  neutral  priodple. 
Kino-red  is  also  present  in  small  quantity,  being  an  oxidation 
product  of  kino-tannic  add.  The  useful  preparations  of  this  drug 
are  the  tincture  (dose  }-i  drachm),  and  the  pulvis  kino  compoiilus 
(dose  5-20  gr.)  which  contains  one  part  of  opium  in  twenty. 
The  drug  is  frequently  used  in  diarrhoea,  its  value  being  due  to 
the  rcktive  insolubility  of  kino-tannic  acid,  which  enables  it  to 
affect  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine.  In  this  respect  it  is  parallel 
with  catechu.  It  is  not  now  used  as  a  gargle,  antiseptics  being 
recognized  as  the  rational  treatment  for  sore-throat. 

KINORHTNCHA,  an  isolated  group  of  minute  animals  con- 
taining the  single  genus  Eckinodera  F.  Dujardin,  with  some 
eighteen  species.  They  occur  in  mud  and  on  sea-weeds  at  the 
bottom  of  shallow  seas  below  low-water  mark  and  devour  oiganic 
dttris.  _..        • 

The  body  is  enclosed  in  a  stout  cuticle,  prolonged  in  places  into 
spines  and  bristles.  These  are  especially  conspicuous  in  two  lings 


(Alwr  HartoB.  fr^  Cn^Uiit'  Kalwft  TJitUry,  vol.S.,  "Woms.ftc,**  hr  i 
clHan.MaaiiilluikCo,Lld.) 

b,  bristle;  es,  caudal  spine;  pk,  pharynx;  s  Sf  s',  the  spines  on  the 
two  segments  of  the  proboscis;  tg,  aativaiy  glands;  st,  stomach. 

round  the  proboscis  and  in  the  two  posterior  caudal  spines.  The 
body  is  divided  into  eleven  segments  and  the  protrusible  pro- 
boscis apparently  into  two,  and  the  cuticle  of  the  central  segment 
is  thickened  to  form  three  plates,  one  dorsal  and  two  ventro- 
lateral. The  cuticle  is  secreted  by  an  epidermis  in  which  no  cell 
boundaries  are  to  be  seen;  it  sends  out  processes  into  the  bristles. 
The  mouth  opens  at  the  tip  of  the  retractile  proboscis;  it  leads 
into  a  short  thin-walled  tube  which  opens  into  an  oval  mtiscular 
gizzard  lined  with  a  thick  cuticle;  at  the  posterior  end  of  this  are 
some  minute  glands  and  then  follows  a  krge  stomach  slightly 
sacculated  In  each  segment,  this  tapers  through  the  rectum  to  the 
terminal  anus.  A  pair  of  pear-shaped,  ciliated  glands  inside  lie 
in  the  eighth  segment  and  open  on  the  ninth.  They  are  regarded 
as  kidneys.  The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  ganglion  or  brain, 
which  lies  dorsally  about  the  level  of  the  junction  of  the  phaiynx 
and  the  stomach,  a  nerve  ring  and  a  segmented  neutral  cord. 
The  only  sense  organs  described  are  eyes,  which  occur  in  some 
species,  and  mav  number  one  to  four  pairs. 
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The  Kioorhyncha  are  dioedous.  The  teates  reach  forward  to 
the  filth  and  even  to  the  second  segment,  and  open  one  each  aids 
al  the  anus.  The  ovaries  open  in  a  similar  position  but  never 
leach  farther  forward  than  the  fourth  segment.  The  external 
openings  in  the  male  are  armed  with  a  pair  of  hollowed  spines. 
The  animals  are  yobably  oviparous. 

LiTBiATtwE. — ^F.  Oiuardin,  Aim.  Sd,  JVol., jid  tcriest  ZooL  zv. 
I8ji,  p.  158;  W.  Reinhard,  Ztitukr.  wia.  ZoU.  xlv.  1887,  pp. 
401-467,  t.  xz.-iam. ;  C  Zelinlta,  Vak.  d.  Dculuh.  Ztcl.  Cis^  1804. 

(A.  E.S.) 

KraBOSS-SHIRS,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  and  W.  by 
Perthshire,  on  the  extreme  S.W.  by  Clackmannanshire  and  S.  and 
E.  by  Fifcshire.  Its  area  is  52,410  acres  or  Si-gsq.m.  Except- 
ing Clackmannan  it  is  the  smallest  county  in  Scotland  both  in 
point  of  area  and  of  population.  On  its  confines  the  shire  Is  hilly. 
To  the  N.  and  W.  are  several  peaks  of  the  Ochils,  the  highest 
being  Innerdouny  (t6jr  ft.)  and  Ucllock  (iS7j)i '»  the  E.  are 
the  heights  of  the  Lomond  group,  such  as  White  Craigs  (1492  ft-) 
and  Bishop  Hill;  to  the  S.  are  Benarty  (1131  ft.)  on  the  Fife 
border  and  farther  west  the  Cleish  Hills,  reaching  in  Dumglow 
an  altitude  of  1 141  ft.  With  the  exception  of  the  I.cven,  which 
druns  Loch  L«ven  and  of  which  only  the  first  mile  of  its  course 
belongs  to  the  county,  all  the  streams  are  short,  Green's  Bum, 
the  North  and  South  Queich,  and  the  Galmey  are  the  principal. 
Loch  Levcn,  the  only  lake,  is  remarkable  rather  for  its  associ- 
ations than  its  natural  features.  The  scenery  on  the  Devon,  west 
of  the  Crook,  the  river  here  forming  the  boundary  with  Perth- 
shire, is  of  a  lovely  and  romantic  character.  At  one  place  the 
stream  rashes  through  the  rocky  gorge  with  a  loud  clacking 
sound  which  has  given  to  the  spot  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Mill, 
and  later  it  flows  tmder  the  Rumbling  Bridge.  In  reality  there 
are  two  bridges,  one  built  over  the  other,  in  the  same  vertical 
tine.  The  lower  one  dates  from  r7i3  and  is  unused;  but  the 
loftier  and  larger  one,  erected  in  1S16,  commands  a  beautiful 
view.  A  little  farther  west  is  the  graceful  cascade  of  the  Caldron 
Linn,  the  fall  of  which  was  lessened,  however,  by  a  collapse  of 
the  tocks  in  1886. 

Cmlctj. — ^The  northern  higher  portion  of  the  county  is  occupied 
by  the  Lower  Old  Red  &uid«tone  volcaaic  lava*  and  agglomerates 
of  the  Ochils.  The  coarse  character  of  aome  of  the  tower  amlomer- 
ate  beds  is  well  seen  in  the  gorge  at  Rumbling  Bridge.  The  beds 
dip  gently  towards  the  S.S.E. ;  in  a  north-easterly  direction  they  con- 
tain more  landy  sediments,  and  the  ag^omeratea  and  breccias 
frequently  become  conglomerates.  The  cuun  of  Kiaraas  is  occupied 
by  the  soft  sandstones,  marls  and  condomerates  of  the  upper  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  which  rest  unconfonnably  upon  the  lower  division 
with  a  strong  dip.  Southward  and  eastward  these  rocks  dip  con- 
formably beneath  the  Lower  Carboniferous  cement  stone  series  of  the 
CaldfenMM  ^ndstone  group.  The  overlying  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone occupies  only  a  small  area  in  the  sooth  and  east  of  the  county. 
Intrusive  basalt  sheets  have  been  intercalated  between  some  of  the 
Carboniferous  strata,  and  the  superior  resisting  power  of  this  rock 
has  been  the  causa  of  the  existence  of  West  Lomond,  Benarty, 
Cleish  Hills  and  Bishop  Hill,  which  are  farmed  of  soft  marls  and 
sandstones  capped  by  basalt.  The  Hurlet  limestone  is  worked  on 
the  LoBsond  and  Bishop  Hills.  East-  and  west-runaing  dikes  of 
basalt  are  found  in  the  north-east  of  the  county,  traversing  the  Old 
Red  volcanic  racks.  Karnes  of  gravel  and  sand  and  similar  glacial 
detritus  are  widely  spread  over  the  older  rocks. 

ClimaU  aitd  Iniustria.—Tht  lower  part  of  the  county  is 
generally  well  sheltered  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  crops;  an4 
the  climate,  though  wet  and  cold,  oScrs  no  hindrance  to  high 
farming.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  35-5  inches,  and  the 
temperature  for  the  year  b  48°  P.,  for  January  38*  F.  and  for  July 
59*'$  F.  More  than  half  of  the  holdings  exceed  50  acres  each. 
Much  of  the  land  has  been  reclaimed,  the  mossy  tracts  when 
drained  and  cultivated  being  very  fertile.  Barley  is  the  principal 
crop,  and  oats  also  is  grown  largely,  but  the  acreage  under  wheat 
b  smaU.  Tnmips  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  gieen  crops,  the 
former  the  more  important.  The  raising  of  livestock  is  pursued 
with  great  enterprise,  the  hilly  land  being  well  suited  for  this 
industry,  although  many  cattle  are  pastured  00  the  lowland 
farms.  The  cattle  are  mainly  a  native  breed,  which  has  been 
much  improved  by  crossing.  The  number  of  sheep  is  high  for 
the  area.  Although  most  of  the  horses  are  used  for  agricultural 
work,,  a  considerable  proportion  are  kept  solely  'or  breeding. 


Tartans,  {daids  and  other  wtmUeBS,  and  finen  are  nuBufactand 
at  Kinross  and  Milnathort,  which  is  besides  an  important  oentit 
for  livestock  salesw  Brewing  and  milling  are  also  carried  on  m 
the  county  town,  but  stock-raising  and  agricnkurs  are  the  suple 
interests.  The  North  British  railway  company's  lines,  from 
the  south  and  west  run  through  the  county  via  Kinross,  and  the 
Mid-Fife  line  branches  oS  at  Mawcane  Junction. 

PtpttaUcn  tmd  Coeemmemt. — The  poiMilation  was  6673  in 
1891  and  6981  in  1901,  when  55  persons  spoke  Gaelic  and 
English.  The  only  towns  are  Kinross  (pop.  in  rgor.  2136)  and 
Milnathort  (ios>).  Kinross  is  the  county  town,  and  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  The  county  unites  with  n«i-itn..iiw.ii.i,;.»  to 
return  one  member  to  parliament.  It  foms  a  sberiSdom  with 
Fifeshire  anij  a  sheriff-substitute  ats  at  Kiomss.  Tlia  shire  is 
under  school-board  jurisdiction. 

Hutory.~F<ir  several  centuries  the  shire  formed  part  of  Fife, 
and  during  that  period  shared  its  history.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century,  however,  the  parishes  of  Kinross  and  Orwell 
seem  to  have  been  constituted  into  a  shire,  which,  at  tl>e  date 
(130s)  of  Edward  L's  ordinance  for  the  government  of  Scotland, 
had  become  an  hereditary  sheriffdom,  John  of  Kinross  then  being 
named  for  the  office.  James  I,  dispensed  with  the  attendance 
of  small  banns  in  1417  and  introduced  the  principle  of  rcpceen- 
tation,  when  the  shijx  returned  one  member  to  the  Scots  parlia- 
ment. The  inclusion  of  the  Fife  parishes  of  Portmoak.  Cleish 
and  TuUibole  in  i68s,  due  to  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Brace, 
the  royal  architect  and  heritable  sheriff,  converted  the  older  shire 
into  the  modem  county.  Excepting,  however,  the  dramatic 
and  romantic  episodes  connected  with  the  castle  of  Loch  Lcven, 
the  annals  of  the  shire,  so  far  as  the  national  story  is  ooncezned, 
are  vacant.  As  to  its  antiquities,  there  arc  traces  of  an  ancient 
fort  or  camp  on  the  top  of  Dum^ow,  and  on  a  hill  on  the  oonbem 
boundary  of  the  parish  of  Orwell  a  remarkable  cairn,  called  Caim- 
a-vain,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  stone  cist  was  discovered  in  1810 
containing  an  um  full  of  bones  and  charcoal.  Close  to  the  town 
of  Kinross,  on  the  margin  of  Loch  Lcven,  stands  Kinross  Houses 
which  was  built  in  1685  by  Sir  William  Bruce  as  a  residence  for 
the  Duke  of  York-  Qames  II.)  in  case  the  Exclusion  Bill  should 
debar  him  from  the  throne  of  England.  The  manaon,  however, 
was  never  occupied  by  royalty. 

See  jE.  I.e.  Mackay,  History  of  Fife  and  Kittna 
W.  J.  N.  Liddall,  Tlu  Phut  Noma  •/  Fift  and  Kivou  , 
1895);  C.  Ross,  AKiiauilies  ef  Kimrca-sUn  (Perth,  It 
Begg,  Hillary  of  LocUaeH  Oulh  (Kinross,  1887). 

BJHSALE,  a  market  town  and  seaport  of  Co.  Coifc,  Irdasd, 
in  the  south-east  parliamentary  division,  on  the  east  shore 
of  Kinsale  Harbour  (the  estuary  of  the  Bandon  river)  14  ni. 
south  of  Cork  by  the  Cork  Bandon  &  South  Coast  railway, 
the  terminus  of  a  branch  line.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901), 
4250.  The  town  occupies  chiefly  the  acclivity  of  Compass 
Hill,  and  while  of  picturesque  appearance  b  built  in  a  very 
irregular  manner,  the  streets  being  narrow  and  precipitous. 
The  Charles  Fort  was  completed  by  the  duke  of  Ormonde  in 
1677  a°<l  captured  by  the  ead  of  Madborough  in  169a  The 
patbh  church  of  St  Multose  b  ah  ancient  but  inelegant  struc- 
ture, said  to  have  been  founded  as  a  conventual  church  in  the 
1 3th  cedtuiy  by  the  saint  to  whom  it  u  dedicated.  Kinsak, 
with  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Scilly  and  Cove,  is  much  fre- 
quented by  summer  visitors,  and  b  the  headquarters  of  the 
South  of  Ireland  Fishing  Company,  with  a  fishery  pier  and  > 
commodious  harbour  with  6  10  8  fathoms  of  water;  but  the 
general  trade  u  of  little  importance  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
(2ueenstown  and  Cork.  The  Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  at  the  wst 
of  the  harbour  entrance,  affords  fine  views  of  the  coast,  and  is 
commonly  the  first  British  land  sighted  by  ships  boond  from 
New  York,  8cc,  to  (^ueeostown. 

Kinsale  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  ceanlaiU,  the  hfiHswi 
in  the  sea.  At  an  early  period  the  town  belonged  to  the  De 
Courcys,  a  representative  of  whom  was  created  buxm  of  Kinsale 
or  Kinsale  in  itSi.  It  received  a  charter  al  incorpotatioa 
from  Edward  HI.,  having  previausly  been  a  borough  by  pre- 
scription, and_its  privileges  were  confirmed  and  extended  by 
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vuiaiu  rabMquent  Mvocigns.'  For  levcnl  cnturies  previous 

to  the  Union  it  returned  two  mcmbets  to  the  Irish  parliamenL 
It  was  the  scene  of  an  engagement  between  the  French  and 
English  fleets  in  ij8o,  was  forcibly  entered  by  the  English  in 
14S8,  ctptured  by  the  Spaniards  and  ictaken  by  the  English 
in  ifioi,  and  entered  by -the  English  in  1641,  who  expelled  the 
Irish  inhabitants.  Finally,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  landing  of 
James  11.  and  of  the  French  army  sent  to  his  assistance  in  26891 
and  was  taken  by  the  English  in  the  following  year. 

KIWrORS.  a  royal  and  police  bucgh  of  Abenlecnshiie,  Soot- 
buid.  Fop.  (1901).  780-  It  is  situated  on  the.  Don,  ij^  m. 
N.W.  of  Aberdeen  by  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  railway.  It 
is  a  place  of  some  antiquity,  having  been  made  a  royal  burgh  ia 
the  ivign  of  William  the  Lion  (d.  1214).  Kintore  forms  one  of 
the  Elgin  group  of  parliamentary  burghs,  the  others  being  Banff, 
Cullen,  Elgin,  Inverurie  and  Peterhead.'  One  mile  to  the  south- 
west are  the  ruins  of  Hailforest  Castle,  of  which  twMtoreys  still 
exist,  once  a  hunting-scat  of  Robert  Bruce  and  afterwards  a 
residence  of  the  Keiths,  earls  marischaL  There  arc  several 
examples  of  sculptured  stones  and  circles  in  the  parish,  and  a  m. 
to  the  north-west  is  the  site  of  Bruce's  camp,  which  is  also 
•scribed  to  tiie  period  of  the  Romans.  Near  it  is  Thainaton 
House,  the  residence  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  (1708-1771),  the 
British  envoy  to  Frederick  the  Great.  Kintore  gives  the  title 
of  eaH  in  the  Scottish,  and  of  baron  in  the  British  peerage  to 
the  head  of  the  Keith-Falconer  family. 

KIOTO  (Kyoto),  the  former  capital  of  Japan,  in  the  province 
of  Yamashiro,  in  35°  01'  N.,  135°  46'  E.  Pop.  (igoj),  379,404. 
The  Kamo-gawa,  upon  which  it  stands,  is  a  mere  rivulet  in  ordi- 
nary limes,  trickling  through  a  wide  bed  of  pebbles;  but  the  city 
ia  traversed  by  several  aqueducts,  and  was  connected  with  Lake 
Biwa  in  1890  by  a  canal  6}  m.  long,  which  carries  an  abundance  of 
water  lor  manufacturing  purposes,  brings  the  great  lake  and  the 
city  into  navigable  communication,  and  forms  with  the  Kamo- 
gawa  canal  and  the  Kamo-gawa  itself  a  through  route  to  Osaka, 
from  which  Kioto  is  35  m.  distant  by  rail.  Founded  in  the  year 
793,  Kioto  remained  the  capital  of  the  empire  during  neatly 
elieven  centuries.  The  empewr  Kwammu,  when  he  selected  this 
remarkably  picturesque  spot  for  the  residence  of  his  court, 
caused  the  city  to  be  laid  out  with  mathematical  accuracy!  after 
the  model  of  the  Tang  dynasty's  capita]  in  China.  Its  area,  3  m. 
hy  }}>  wss  intetsected  by  18  principal  thoroughfares,  9  running 
due  north  and  south,  and  9  due  east  and  west,  the  two  systems 
being  connected  at  intervals  by  minor  streets.  At  the  middle 
of  the  northern  face  stood  the  palace,  its  enclosure  covering  three- 
quarters  of  a  square  mile,  and  from  it  to  the  centre  of  the  south 
face  ran  an  avenue  383  ft.  wide  and  3)  m.  long.  Conflagrations 
and  subsequent  reconstructions  modified  the  regularity  of  this 
plan,  but  much  of  it  still  remains,  and  its  story  is  perpetuated  in 
the  nomenclature  of  the  streets.  Inits  days  of  greatest  prosperity 
Kioto  contained  only  half  a  million  inhabitants,  thus  never  even 
approximating  to  the  size  of  the  Tokugawa  metropolis,  Yedo,  or 
the  Hojo  capital  Kamaknra.  The  emperor  Kwammu  called 
it  Heian-jo,  or  the  "  city  of  peace,  "  when  he  made  it  the  seat  of 
government;  but  the  people  knew  it  as  Miyako,  or  Kyoto,  terms 
both  of  which  signify  "  capital,"  and  in  modern  times  it  is  often 
spoken  of  as  Saikyo,  or  western  capital,  in  opposition  to  Tokyo, 
or  eastern  capital.  Having  been  so  long  the  imperial,  intellectual, 
political  and  artistic  metropolis  of  the  realm,  the  city  abounds 
with  evidences  of  its  unique  career.  MagniJScent  temples  and 
shrines,  grand  monuments  of  architectural  and  artistic  skill, 
beautiful  gardens,  gorgeous  festivals,  and  numerous  ateliers 
where  the  traditions  of  Japanese  art  are  obeyed  with  attractive 
results,  offer  to  the  foreign  visitor  a  fund  of  interest.  Qear  water 
ripples  everywhere  through  the  dty,  and  to  this  water  Kioto 
owes  something  of  its  importance,  for  nowhere  else  in  Japan  can 
fabrics  be  bleached  so  white  or  dyed  in  such  brilliant  colours. 
The  people,  like  their  neighbours  of  Osaka,  are  full  of  manu- 
facturing energy.  Not  only  do  tbey  preserve,  amid  all  the 
progress  of  the  age,  their  old-time  eminence  as  produceis  of  the 
finest  porcelain,  faience,  embioideiy,  brocades,  bronze,  doisoniU 
rnajnel,  fans,  toys  and  metal-work  of  all  kinds,  but  they  have 


also  adapted  thensdves  to  the  foreign  maAet,  and  weave  and  dy« 
quaatiticaof  silk  tebrics,  for  which  aUrge  and  coBstantly  growing 
demand  is  found  in  Europe  and  America.  Nowhere  dse  can  be 
traced  with  equal  deaneis  the  part  played  in  Japanese  civiliza- 
tion by  BuddUsm,  with  its  magnificent  piraphmialia  and  impos- 
ing ceremonial  spectacles;  nowhere  else,  side  by  side  with  this 
luxurious  factor,  can  be  witnesed  in  more  striking  juxtaposition 
the  austere  purity  and  severe  simidicity  of  the  Shinto  cult;  and 
nowhere  else  can  be  more  intelligently  observed  the  fine  faculty 
of  the  Japanese  for  utilising,  emphasizing  and  enhancing  the 
beauties  of  nature.  The  citizens'  dwellings  and  the  shops,  oo 
the  other  hand,  are  insignificant  and  even  sombic  in  appearance^ 
their  exterior  conveying  no  idea  of  the  pretty  chambers  within 
or  of  the  tastefully  laid-out  grounds  upon  which  they  open 
behind-  Kioto  is  celebrated  equally  for  its  cherry  and  azalea 
bbaaoms  in  the  spring,  and  for  the  colours  of  its  autumn 
foliage. 

KI0WA8,  a  tribe  and  stock  of  North  American  Indiana. 
Their  former  range  was  anund  the  Arkansas  and  Canadian 
rivets,  in  Indian  Territory  (Oklahoma),  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico.  A  fierce  people,  they  made  raids  upon. the  settlcis 
in  western  Texas  until  1M8,  when  they  were  placed  on  a 
icaervation  in  Indian  Tenitory.  In  1874  they  brake  out  again,' 
but  in  the  following  year  were  finally  subdued.  In  number 
about  itoev  and  settled  ia  Oklahoma,  they  are  the  sole 
reptcientativea  of  the  Knwin  linguistic  stock. 

See  J.  Mooney,  "  Calendar  Hiitory  of  the  Kiowa  Indians,"  iflk 
Ktporl  tf  Bmau  of  A  merieam  Elinalcty  (Washiagtoo,  1898). 

KIPUHO.  BUDYARD  (1865-  ),  British  author,  was  boro 
in  Bombay  on  the  joth  of  December  1865.  His  father,  John 
Lockwood  Kipling  (1837-1911),  an  artist  of  considerable  ability, 
was  from  1875  to  1893  curator  of  the  Lahore  museum  in  India. 
His  mother  was  Miss  Alice  Macdonald  of  Birmingham,  two  of 
whose  sisters  were  married  respectively  to  Sir  E.  Burnc-Joncs 
and  Sir  Edward  Poynter.  He  was  educated  at  the  United 
Services  College,  Westward  Ho,  North  Devon,  of  which  a  some- 
what lurid  account  is  given  in  his  stoty  Stalky  and  Co.  On  his 
return  to  India  he  became  at  the  age  of  seventeen  the  sub-editor 
of  the  Lahore  Civil  and  Uililary  Cautte.  In  1886,  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  he  published  Dtpartmental  Ditties,  a  volume  of  light 
verse  chiefly  satirical,  only  in  two  or  three  poems  giving  promise 
of  his  authentic  poetical  note.  In  1887  he  published  Plain 
Tales  from  the  Hills,  a  collection  mainly  of  the  stories  contributed 
to  his  own  journal.  During  the  next  two  years  he  brought  out, 
in  six  slim  paper-covered  volumes  of  Wheeler's  Railway  Library 
(Allahabad),  Soldiers  Three,  The  Story  oj  the  Cadsbys,  In  Block 
and  White,  Under  the  Deodars,  The  Phantom  'Rickshav  and 
Wee  Willie  Winkee,  at  a  rupee  apiece.  These  were  in  form  and 
substance  a  continuation  of  the  Plain  Tales.  This  series  of  talcs, 
all  written  before  the  author  was  twenty-four,  revealed  a  new 
master  of  fiction.  A  tew,  but  those  the  best,  he  afterwards  said 
that  his  father  gave  him.  The  rest  were  the  harvest  of  his  own 
powers  of  observation  vitalized  by  imagination.  In  method  they 
owed  something  to  Bret  Harte;  in  matter  and  spirit  they  were 
absolutely  originaL  They  were  unequal,  as  his  books  continued 
to  be  throughout;  the  sketches  of  Anglo-Indian  social  life  being 
generally  inferior  to  the  rest.  The  style  was  to  some  extent 
disfigured  by  jerkincss  and  mannered  tricks.  But  Mr  Kipling 
possessed  the  supreme  spell  of  the  story-teller  to  entrance  and 
transport.  The  freshness  of  the  invention,  the  variety  of  charac- 
ter, the  vigour  of  narrative,  the  radness  of  dialogue,  the  magic  of 
atmosphere,  were  alike  remarkable.  The  soldier-stories,  especially 
the  exuberant  vitality  of  the  cycle  which  contains  the  immortal 
Mulvaney,  established  the  author's  fame  throughout  the  world. 
The  child-stories  and  tales  of  the  British  official  were  not  less 
masterly,  while  the  tales  of  native  life  and  of  adventure  "  beyond 
the  pale  "  disclosed  an  even  finer  and  deeper  vein  of  romance. 
India,  which  had  been  an  old  story  for  generations  of  English- 
men, was  revealed  in  these  brilliant  pictures  as  if  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  its  variety,  colour  and  passion,  vivid  as  mirage,  enchant- 
ing as  the  ArMm  Sithls.    The  new  author's  talent  was  quickly 
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recognized  in  India,  tmt  it  vu  not  till  the  book*  reached 
England  tliat  bis  true  tanic  was  appreciated  and  proclaimed. 
Between  1887  and  1889  he  travelled  through  India,  China,  Japan 
and  America,  finally  arriving  in  England  to  find  himieli  already 
iamous.  His  travel  sketches,  contributed  to  Tke  Civil  and 
unitary  Gtatttt  and  Tht  Pionar,  were  afterwards  coUeeted  (the 
author's  hand  having  been  forced  by  unauthoriied  pnblicatioo) 
in  the  two  volumes  from  Sea  to  Sta  (1899).  A  further  set  oif 
Indian,  talcs,  equal  to  the  best,  appeared  in  ilaaniUan's  if  ago- 
tine  and  were  republished  with  others  in  Ia/^s  Handieaf  (1891). 
In  Tht  liiU  thai  FaUti  (1891,  after  appearing  with  a  different 
ending  in  Ufpinalfs  Magmne)  Mr  EipUng  essayed  his  first  long 
stoiy  (dramatized  1905),  but  with  comparative  unsucccss.  In 
his  subsequent  work  his  delight  in  the  display  of  descriptive  and 
verbal  technicalities  grew  on  him.  His  polemic  against  "  the 
sheltered  life  "  and  *'  little  Englandism  "  became  more  didactic 
His  teracness  sometimes  degenerated  into  abruptness  and 
obscurity.  But  in  the  meanwhile  his  genius  became  prominent 
in  verse.  Readers  of  the  Plain  Talts  had  been  impressed  by  the 
snatches  of  poetry  prefixed  to  them  for  motto,  certain  of  them 
being  subscribed  "  Barrack  Room  Ballad."  Mr  Kipling  now 
contributed  to  the  Nalional  Obiener,  then  edited  by  W.  £. 
Henley,  a  series  of  Barrath  Roam  Ballair.  These  vigorous 
verees  in  soldier  slang,  when  published  in  a  book  in  1899,  together 
with  the  fine  ballad  of  "  East  and  West "  and  other  jxxms,  won 
for  their  author  a  second  fame,  wider  than  be  had  attained  as  a 
story-teller.  In  this  volume  the  Ballads  of  the  "  Bolivar  "  and 
of  the"  Clampberdown,"  introducing  Mr  Kipling's  poetry  of  the 
ocean  and  the  engine-room,  and  "  The  Flag  of  England,"  finding 
a  voice  for  the  Imperial  sentiment,  which — largely  under  the 
influence  of  Mr  Kipling's  own  writings — had  been  rapidly  gaining 
force  in  England,  gave  the  key-note  of  much  of  his  later  verse. 
In  1898  Mr  Kipling  paid  the  first  of  several  visits  to  South  Africa 
and  became  imbued  with  a  type  of  imperialism  that  reacted  on 
bis  literature,  not  altogether  to  its  advantage.  Before  finally 
settling  in  England  Mr  Kipling  lived  some  years  in  America 
and  married  hi  1892  Miss  Caroline  Starr  Balestier,  sister  of  the 
Wolcott'  Balestier  to  whom  he  dedicated  Barrack  Room  Ballads, 
and  with  whom  in  collaboration  he  wrote  the  Navlahka  (1891), 
one  of  his  less  successful  books.  The  next  collection  of  stories, 
ilany  Immliotu  (1893),  contained  the  splendid  Mulvaney 
extravaganza,  "  My  Lord  the  Elephant ";  a  vividly  realized  tale 
of  metempsychosis,  "  The  Finest  Story  in  the  World";  and  in 
that  fascinating  tale  "  In  the  Rukh,"  the  prelude  to  the  next  new 
exhibition  of  the  author's  genius.  This  canle  in  r894  with  Tilre 
Junglt  Book,  followed  in  1895  by  The  Second  Jungle  Book.  With 
these  inspired  beast-stories  Kipling  conquered  a  new  world  and  a 
new  audience,  and  produced  what  many  critics  regard  as  his 
most  flawless  work.  His  chief  subsequent  publications  were 
Tke  Snen  Seas  (poems),  1896;  Captains  Courageous  (a  yam  of 
deep-sea  fishery),  1897;  The  Day's  Work  (collected  stories), 
1898;  A  Fleet  in  Being  (an  account  of  a  cruise  in  a  man-of-war), 
1898;  Stalky  and  Co.  (mentioned  above),  1899;  Prom  Sea  to  Sea 
(mentionedabove),i899;  Kim,  rjoi ;  Just  So Storfaj (for children), 
1902;  Tke  Five  Nations  (poems,  concluding  with  what  proved 
Mr  Kipling's  most  universally  known  and  popular  poem,  "  Re- 
cessional," originally  published  in  The  Times  on  the  r7th  of  July 
1897  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  second  jubilee),  1903; 
Traffics  and  Discoteries  (collected  stories),  1904;  Puck  of  Pock's 
Hilt  (stories),  190$;  Actions  and  Reactions  (stories),  t909.  Of 
these  Kim  was  notable  as  far  the  most  successful  of  Mr  Kipling's 
longer  narratives,  though  it  is  itself  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
string  of  episodes.  But  everything  he  wrote,  even  to  a  farcical 
extravaganza  inspired  by  his  enthusiasm  for  the  motor-car, 
breathed  the  meteoric  energy  that  was  the  nature  of  the  man.  A 
vigorous  and  unconventional  poet,  a  pioneer  in  the  modem  phase 
of  literary  Imperialism,  and  one  of  the  rare  masters  in  English 
prose  of  the  art  of  the  short  stoiy,  Mr  Kipling  had  already  by 
the  opening  of  the  30th  century  won  the  most  conspicuous  place 
among  the  creative  literary  forces  of  his  day.  His  position  in 
English  literature  was  recognized  in  1907  by  the  award  to  him  of 
the  Nobd  prize. 


See  Rudyard  Kipling's  chapter  in  Uy  First  Book  (Chatto,  iSm'': 
"  A  Bibliography  of  Rudyard  Kiplingi '  by  John  Lane,  in  Rad^i 
Kipling:  a  Criticism,  by  Richard  de  Gatlicnnc :  "Mr  Kipling's 
Short  Stories"  in  Questions  at  Issue,  by  Edmund  Goase  (1S93); 
"  Mr  Kipling's  Stories"  in  £nayx  ill  ZiJw,  by  Andrew  Lang;  "  Mr 
Kipling's  Stories,"  byj.  M.  Barne  in  thcConteM^erary  iSmew^March 
1891);  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Reoiew  ^uly  1893)  and  Edinburgh 
Review  (Jan.  <8o8);  and  section  on  Kipling  in  Poets  of  tke  Younier 
Generation,  by  William  Archer  (1903}.  &e  also  for  bibliography 
to  1903  English  lUatlraUd  MagaBae,  new  series,  voL  zxx.  pp.  39! 
and  439-433.  (W.  P.J.j 

KIPPER,  properly  tht  name  by  which  the  male  salnon  is 
known  at  some  period  of  the  breeding  season.  At  the  approach 
of  this  season  the  male  fish  develops  a  sharp  cartilaginous  beak, 
known  as  the  "  kip,"  from  which  the  name  "  kipper  "  is  said  to  be 
derived.  The  earliest  uses  of  the  word  (in  Old  English  cypera 
and  Middle  English  kypre)  stem  to  include  salmon  of  both  sexes, 
and  there  is  no  certainty  u  to  the  etymology.  Skeat  derives  it 
from  the  Old  English  ibi^^ian, "  to  spawn."  The  term  has  been 
applied  by  various  writers  to  salmon  both  during  and  after 
milting;  early  quotations  leave  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word 
obscure,  but  generally  refer  to  the  unwholeiomeness  of  the  fish 
a*  food  durbg  the  whole  breeding  season;  It  has  been  usnally 
accepted,  without  much  direct  evidence,  that  from  the  practice 
of  rendering  the  breeding  (i.<.  "  kipper  ")  salmoa  fit  for  food  by 
splitting,  saltmg  and  smoke-drying  then,  the  term  "  kipper  " 
is  also  used  of  other  fish,  particularly  herrings  cured  in  the  same 
way.  The  "  bloater  "  as  distinct  from  the  "  kipper  "  b  a  herring 
cured  whole  without  bemg  tptit  open. 

KIPPIS,  AMDRBW  (1735-1795),  English  nonconformist  divine 
and  biographer,  son  of  Robert  Kippis,  a  silk-hosier,  was  bora  at 
Notthigham  on  the  >8th  of  Match  1735.  From  achool  at 
Sleaford  in  Lincolnshire  he  passed  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  the 
nonconformist  academy  at  Northampton,  of  which  Dr  Dod- 
dridge was  then  president.  In  1746  Kippis  became  minister 
of  a  church  at  Boston;  in  1750  he  removed  to  Ootking  ia 
Surrey;  and  in  1753  he  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation at  Westminster,  where  he  remabied  till  hit  death  oa 
the  8th  of  October  t79j.  Kippis  took  a  prominent  pert  in  the 
affairs  of  his  church.  From  1763  till  1784  he  was  rlsMJral  and 
philological  tutor  in  Coward's  training  college  at  Hozton;  and 
subsequently  for  some  yean  at  another  institotion  of  the  same 
kind  at  Hackney.  In  1778  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1 779. 

Kippis  was  a  very  voluminous  writer.  He  contributed  lat^y 
to  Tie  Gentleman's  Mngacine,  The  Monthly  RaieM  and  Tht  Ubmry; 
and  he  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  estabtifthmcnt  and  conduct 
of  The^noAnnualRegister.  He  published  also  a  number  of  sermons 
and  occasional  pamphlets;  and  he  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author 
to  a  collected  edition  of  Dr  Nathaniel  Lardner's  Works  (17U). 
He  wrote  a  life  of  Dr  IDoddridge,  which  is  picfixed  to  f^oddndge's 
Exposition  of  the  New  Testament  (1793).  His  chief  work  is  his 
edition  of  the  Siographia  Britannica,  of  which,  however,  he  only 
lived  to  publish  5  vols,  (folio,  1778-1793).  In  this  work  he  had  the 
assistance  of  Dr  Towers.  See  notice  t^  A.  Rces,  O.D.,  in  Tkt  Sem 
Annual  Register  for  1795. 

KIRBT,  WlUim  (1759-1850),  English  entomologist,  was' 
bom  at  Witnesham  in  Suffolk  on  the  19th  of  September  1759. 
From  the  village  school  of  Witnesham  he  passed  10  Ipswich 
grammar  school,  and  thence  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  in  1781.  Taking  holy  orders  in  1781,  be 
spent  his  entire  life  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  an  English 
country  parsonage  at  Barham  in  Suffolk.  His  favourite  study 
was  natural  history;  and  eventually  entomology  engrossed  all 
his  leisure.  His  fiist  work  of  importance  was  his  Uanograpki* 
Apwn  Angliai  (3  vols.  8vo,  t8o3),  which  as  the  first  ictentific 
treatise  on  its  subject  brought  him  into  notice  with  the  leading 
entomologists  of  his  ovm  and  foreign  countries.  Tbe  practical 
result  of  a  friendship  formed  in  1803  with  William  Spence,  of 
Hull,  was  the  jointly  written  Introduction  It  Entomology  (4  vols.. 
i8is-t8>6;  7th  ed.,  1856),  one  of  the  most  popular  books  o( 
science  that  have  ever  appeared.  In  1830  be  was  choien  to 
write  one  of  the  Bridgemaler  Trealists,  his  subject  being  The 
History,  Habits,  and  Instincts  of  Aninudt  (3  vols.,  1835).  This 
undeniably  fell  short  of  his  earlier  works  in  point  of  scientific 
value.    He  died  oa  the  4th  ot  July  1850. 
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BtJdti  the  beoka  tSnuiy  nentianed  be  wu  th*  lutlier  at  ramnr 
papen  m  the  Tmuctlitiu  cf  Ik*  Lbnua»  Saciily,  the  ZtcUpfl 
Jmrnat  and  other  periodicab;  Strictures  n  Sir  Jama  Smlk'i 
Hypothesis  resecting  the  Lilies  of  the  Field  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
Acanthus  of  VirgU  (1819);  Seven  Semums  am  our  Lord^s  Temptations 
(1839) ;  and  he  wrote  the  sections  on  Insects  in  the  A€camnl  ef  tkt 
Amimuis  soon  iy  Ike  lata  Norlimn  Bxftdilian  wkilt  wilkin  Its  ArcHe 
Cirde  (iS^i).  and  in  Fauna  Borealt-Amerieana  (18^7).  His  Life 
by  the  Rev.  John  Freeman,  published  in  1852,  contains  a  list  of  his 
works. 

KIRCREB,  ATHAHASIU8  (i(Soi-i68o),'  German  scholar  and 
nuthcmatician,  was  bom  on  the  md  of  May  1601,  at  Geisa 
near  Fuld-i.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Fulda, 
and  entered  upon  Us  noviciate  In  that  order  at  Mainz  in'i6i8. 
He  became  professor  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  Oriental 
languages  at  Wllrzburg,  whence  he  was  driven  (1631)  by  the 
troubles  of  the  Thirty  Yeats'  War  to  Avignon.  Through  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  Batberini  he  next  (1635)  settled  in  Rome, 
where  for  eight  years  he  taught  mathematics  in  the  CoUegio 
Romano,  but  ultimately  resigned  this  appointment  to'  study 
hieroglyphics  and  other  archaeological  subjects..  He  died  on 
the  s8lh  of  November  1680. 

Kircher  was  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  learning,  but  stngulaxly 
devoid  of  jud^ent  and  critical  discernment.  His  voluminous 
writings  in  philology,  natural  histon,  physia^  and  mathematics 
often  accbfdingly  have  a  good  deal  of  the  historical  interest  whidi 
attaches  to  pioneering  wonc  however  impeifectly  performed ;  other- 
wise they  now  take  rank  as  curiosities  of  literature  merely.  They 
include  Ars  Uaznesia  [1631);  Uapies,  nse  de  arte  wagnelica  oous 
tripartUum  (1641);  and  ifapieticum  naturae  regnum  I'i667){  Prodro- 
mus  Coptus  (t636};  Lingua  Aetyftiaca  resHtuta  (1C43);  Ohetissus 
PampkHius  (1650) ;  and  Oedipus  Attypiiacus,  hoc  est  nniversaiis  doc- 
trinae  hierorlyphicae  instauratio  (1653-1655) — works  which  may  cUum 
the  merit  of  having  first  called  attendon  to  Egyptian  hieroglyphics; 
Ars  maptaiucis  et  umbra*  in  mundo  (i645-i£l6};  M-.i^urgia  utihtr* 
satis,  site  ars  moiua consoni et  disstmi  (i65o)^P«y£r(] ;;;.";,  sun  artifir 
ciumlinguarum  quo  cum  omnibus  mundipoputispotmt  ij-.tii  rejf<ui:dere 
(1663);  Mundus  subterraneuSj  quo  subterrestris  mi ';<;'/  ■■'p::':,  nm,- 
universa*  denique  naturae  divitiae,  abditorum  effectuun^  <  :;<.  i<-  <;  <:jn- 
slrantur  (1665-1678);  China  iilustrala  (1667);  i4rr  magna  st.u^i 
(1669);  and  Latium  (1669),  a  work  which  may  still  be  consulted  with 
advantage.^  The  Specula  Metitensis  Encydica  (1638)  gives  an  ac- 
count of  aldnd  of  calculating  machine  of  bis  invention.  The  valuable 
collection  of  antiquities  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Collegio  Romano 
has  been  described  by  Buonanni  (3fiuaciim  Kircherianum^  1709; 
republished  by  Battara  in  1773). . 

KfRCHBEIM-nNTBR-TBGK,  a  town  of  Germaoy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wllrttemberg,  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Lauter, 
at  the  north-west  foot  of  the  Rauhe  Alb,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Stuttgart 
by  raiL  Fop.  (1905),  8830.  The  town  has  a  royal  castle 
built  in  1538,  two  schools  and  several  benevolent  institutions. 
The  manufactures  include  cotton  goods,  damask,  pianofortes, 
machinery,  furniture,  chemicals  and  cement.  The  town  also 
lias  wool-spinning  establishments  and  breweries,  and  a  com 
cxdiangc'  It  is  the  most  important  wool  market  in  South 
Germany,  and  has  also  a  trade  in  fruit,  timber  and  pigs.  In 
the  vidnity  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Teck,  the  hereditary 
stronghold  of  the  dukes  of  that  name.  Kirrhheim  liat  belonged 
to  Wttrttemberg  since  1381. 

KIRCHHOPP,  GU8TAV  ROBERT  (1824-1887),  German 
physicist,  was  bom  at  KSnigsbcrg  (Prussia)  on  the  nth  of 
March  1824,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native 
town,  where  he  graduated  Ph.D.  in  1847.  After  acting. aa 
privat-doceni  at  Berlin  for  some  time,  he  became  extraordinary 
professor  of  physics  at  Breslau  in  1850.  Four  years  later  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  physics  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1875 
he  was  transferred  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  on  the  1 7th  of  October 
1887.  Kirchhoff'a  contributions  to  mathematical  physics  were 
numerous  and  important,  his  strength  lying  in  his  powers  of 
stating  a  new  physical  problem  in  terms  of  mathematics,  not 
merely  in  working  out  the  solution  after  it  bad  been  so  formu- 
lated. A  number  of  his  papers  were  ooncemed  witli  electrical 
Questions.  One  of  the  earliest  was  devoted  to  electrical  con- 
ductioB  in  a  thin  plate,  and  especially  ia  a  dreolar  one,  and  it 
•bo  contained  a  theorem  which  enables  the  distribution  of 
currents  in  a  network  of  conductors  to  be  ascertained.  Another 
discussed  oondoctioo  in  carved  sheets;  a  third  the  distribution 
of  electricity  in  two  influencing  sphncs;  a  fonrth  the  deter- 


ndaation  of- the  constant  em  wUch  depends  the  intensity  oi 
induced  currents;  while  others  were  devoted  to  Ohm's  law, 
tlie  motion  a<  electricity  in  submarine  cablea,  induced  mag- 
netiam,  &c  In  other  papcn,  again,  various  miscellaneous 
topics  were-  treated — the  thermal  condnctivity  of  iron,  crystal- 
line reflection  aad  refraction,  certain  propositions  in  the  thermo- 
dynamics of  solution  and  vaporisation,  &c.  An  important 
put  of  fab  work  was  contained  in  his  YarUsuntcH  aber  malha- 
maHsckt  Pkysik  (i87<),  in  which  the  principles  of  dynamics, 
as  well  as  various  special  ptoUems,  were  treated  in  a  somewhat 
nevel  and  original  manner.  But  his  name  is  best  known  for 
the  reseaiches,  experimental  and  matbematical,  is  radiation 
which  led  him,  in  company  with  R.  W.  von  Bunsen,  to  the 
development  of  spectrum  analysis  as  a  complete  system  in 
1859-1860.  He  can  scarcely  be  called  its  inventor,  for  not  only 
had  SMOiy  investigators  already  used  the  prism  as  an  instrument 
of  chemical  inquiry,  but  condderaUe  progress  had  been  made 
towards  the  explanation  of  the  prindples  upon  which  spectrum 
analysis  rests.  Bat  to  him  belongs  the  merit  of  having,  most 
probably  wfthout  knowing  what  had  already  been  done,  enun- 
ciated a  complete  account  of  its  theory,  and  of  tfius  having  firmly 
established  it  as  a  means  by  which  the  chemical  constituents 
of  celestial  bodies  can  be  discovered  through  the  compsiisoa 
of  tbeir  spectra  with  those  of  the  various  dements  that  exist 
on  this  earth. 

KIRCHHOFF,  JOHANH  WILHRUI  ADOLF  (1826-1908), 
German  classical  achoUr  and  epigraphist,  was  bora  In  Berlin 
on  the  6th  of  January  1826.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fesaor  of  flassieal  philology  in  the  university  of  his  native  dty. 
He  died  on  the  96th  of  February  1908.  He  is  the  author  of 
Dit  Htmeritche  Odysset  (1859),  putting  forward  an  entirely 
new  theory  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Oiytsty;  editions  o( 
Plotinns  (t856),  Euripides  (1855  snd  1677-1878).  Aeschylus 
(1880),  Hesiod  ((Kuril  and- Days,  tSSo),  Xenophon,  On  Ikt 
Atlmiim  CouslituHan  (3rd  ed.,  1889);  i/ber  dit  Enlsteknntsuit 
da  HerodotiscMtn  GtscUcUswerket  (2nd  ed.,  1878);  TImkydides 
und  sein  Urkundenmattrial  (1895).' 

The  foDowinc  works  are  the  result  of  his  epigraphlcal  and  palaeo- 
graphical  studies:  Di*  Vmhrischgn  Sprachaenkmdler  (1851);  Vas 
StadlrecU  wn  Banlia  (1853),  on  the  tablet  discovered  in  1790  at 


Oppidb  near  Banzi,  containing'a  plebisdtc  relating  to  the  municipal 
affairs  of  the  ancient  Bantia;.*'      -■■•     « 
DieFranhischenRuuen  (185s):  i 
Alphabets  (4th  ed.,  1887).    The  second  part  of  vol.  iv.  of  the  Corpus 


Das  Gotisch*  Runenalphabet  (1852); 
Studien  zur  Geschichte  aes  Crieckischen 


Inscriptionum  Craecarum  (1859,  containing  the. Christian  inscrip- 
tions) and  vol.  i.  of  the  C.  /.  Attkarum  (1873,  containing  the  in- 
scriptions before  403)  with  supplements  tiieieto  (vol.  iv.  pts.  x-3, 
1877-1891}  are  edited  by  him. 

KIROHIZ,  a  large  and  widespread  dividon  of. the  Turkish 
family,  of  which  there  are  two  main  branches,  the  Kara-Kirghiz 
of  the  uplands  and  the  Kirghiz-Kaxaks  of  the  steppe.  They 
jointly  number  about  3,000,000,  and  occupy  an  area  of  perhaps 
the  same  number  of  square  miles,  stretching  from  Kuija  west- 
wards to  the  lower  Volga,  and  from  the  headstreams  of  the  Ob 
southwards  to  the  Pamir  and  the  Turkoman  country.  They 
seem  closely  allied  ethnically  to  the  Mongolians  and  in  speech 
to  the  Tatars.  But  both  Mongols  and  Tatars  bdonged  them- 
selves originally  to  one  racial  stock  and  formed  part  of  the  same 
hordes  or  nomadic  armies:  also  the  Western  Turks  have  to  a 
Urge  extent  lost  then-  original  physique  and  become  largely 
assimilated  to  the  regular  "  Caucasian  "  type.  But  the  Kirghiz 
have  dther  remained  nearly  altogether  unmixed,  as  in  the 
uplands,  or  else  have  intermingled  in  the  steppe  mainly  with 
the  Volga  Kalmucks  in  the  west,  and  with  the  Dzungatiaa 
nomads  in  the  east,  all  alike  of  Mongol  stock.  Hence  they  have 
everywhere  to  a  large  extent  preserved  the  common  Mongolian 
features,  while  retaining  their  primitive  Tatar  speech.  Physi- 
cally they  are  a  middle^ized,  square-built  race,  inclined  to  stout- 
ness, espedally  in  the  steppe,  mostly  with  long  black  hair,  scant 
beard  or  none,  small,  black  and  oblique  eyes,  t)u>ugh  blue  or 
grey  also  occur  in  the  south,broad  Mongoloid  features,  high  cheek- 
bones, broad,  flat  nose,  sihall  mouth,  brachycephalous  head, 
very  small  hands  and  feet,  dirty  brown  or  swarthy  complexion. 
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often  ydtowiah,  but  abo  oCctaionaDy  fair.  These  chancter- 
istica,  while  affiliating  them  directly  to  the  Mongol  stock,  abo 
betray  an  admixture  of  foreign  elements,  probably  due  to 
Finnish  influences  in  the  north,  and  Tajik  or  Iraniaa  blood  in 
the  south.  Their  speech  also,  while  purely  Turkic  in  structure, 
possesses,  not  only  many  Mongolian  and  a  few  Persian  and  even 
Arabic  words,  but  also  some  terms  unknown  to  the  other 
branches  ol  the  Mongolo-Tatar  linguistic  family,  and  which 
^uld  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  Kiang-Kuan,  Wu-aun,  Tlng- 
Ung,  and  other  peoples  of  South  Siberia  partly  absorbed  by 
them. 

T/u  Kara-KirihiM.—Tbit  Kan  or  "  Black  "  Kiigfalx,  so  caUed 
from  the  colour  of  their  tents,  are  known  to  the  Russians  either 
as  Chemyie  (Black)  or  Dikokammenyie  (Wild  Stone  or  Rocky) 
Kirghia,  and  are  the  Block  Kirghix  of  sonte  English  writers. 
They  are  on  the  whole  the  purest  and  best  representatives  of  the 
race,  and  properly  speaking  to  them  alone  belongs  the  distinctive 
national  name  Kirghix  or  Krghiz.  This  term  is  commonly 
traced  to  a  legendary  chief,  Kirghia,  sprung  of  Oghuz-Khan, 
ninth  in  descent  from  Japheth.  It  occurs  in  its  present  form 
ka  the  first  tim^in  the  account  of  the  embassy  sent  in  s^  by 
the  East  Romim  emperor  Justin  II.  to  the  Uigbur  Khan,  Sugla- 
Ditubulu,  where  it  is  stated  that  this  prince  presented  a  slave 
of  the  Kirghiz  tribe  to  Zemark,  head  of  the  mission.  Zn  the 
Chinese  chronicles  the  word  assumes  the  form  Ki-li-ki-tz',  and 
the  writers  o(  the  Yuan  dynasty  (xaSc^-xjb?)  place  the  tcrrit(wv 
of  these  people  10,000  li  north-west  of  Pekin,  about  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Yenisei.  In  the  records  of  the  Tang  dynasty 
(618-907)  they  are  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Kha-kia-tz' 
(pronounced  Khaka,  and  sometimes  transliterated  Uaka),  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  these  Khakas  were  of  the  same  speech  as 
the  Khoei-khu.  From  this  it  follows  that  they  were  of  Mongolo- 
Tatar  slock,  and  are  wrongly  identified  by  some  ethnologists 
with  the  Kiang-Kuan,  Wu-sun,  or  Ting-ling,  all  of  whom  arc 
described  as  tall,  with  red  hair,  "  green  "  or  grey  eyes,  and  fair 
comi^exion,  and  must  therefore  have  been  of  Finnish  stock,  akin 
to  the  present  Soyotcs  of  the  upper  YeniseL 

The  Kara*Kirghiz  are  by  the  Chinese  and  Mongolians  called 
Burut.  where  ut  is  the  Mongolian  plural  ending,  as  in  Tangut,  Yakut, 
modified  to  yai  in  Buryat,  the  collective  name  of  the  Siberian  Mon- 
golians of  the  Baikal  district.  Thus  the  term  Bur  is  the  common 
Moneolian  designation  both  of  the  Baikal  Mongols  and  of  the  Kara- 
Kirghiz,  who  occupied  this  very  region  and  the  upper  Yenisei  valley 
generally  till  comparatively  recent  times.  For  tne  original  home  of 
their  ancestors,  the  Khakas,  lay  in  the  south  of  the  present  govern- 
ments of  Yeniseisk  and  Tomsk,  stretching  thence  southwards  beyond 
the  Sayan  range  to  the  Tannuola  hills  in  Chinese  territory.  Here 
the  Russians  nrst  met  them  in  the  17th  century,  and  b)/  the  aid 
ol  the  Kazaks  exterminated  alt  those  east  of  the  Irtish,  driving  the 
rest  farther  west  and  south-westwards.  Most  of  them  took  refuge 
with  their  kinsmen,  the  Kara-Kirghiz  nomad  highlanders.  whose 
homes,  at  least  since  the  13th  century,  have  been  the  Ala-tau  ranee, 
the  Issyk-kul  basin,  the  Tekes,  Chu  and  Talasa  river  valleys,  the 
Tian-shan  range,  the  uplands  draining  both  to  the  Tarim  and  to  the 
Jaxartea  and  Oxus,  including  Khokand,  Karateghin  and  Shignan 
southwards  to  the  Pamir  table-land,  visited  by  them  in  summer. 
They  thus  occupy  most  of  the  uplands  along  the  Russo-Chlnese 
frontier,  between  35"  and  50"  N.  lat.  and  between  70"  and  85*  £, 

The  Kara-Kir^hix  are  all  grouped  in  two  main  sections — the  On 
or  "  Right  "  in  the  east,  with  seven  branches  (Bogu,  Sary-Bagishch, 
SoO'Bagtshch,  Sultu  or  Solyc.  Cherik,  Sa)*ak,  Bassinz),  and  the  Sol 
or  "Lc?t"  in  the  west,  with  four  branches  (Kokche  or  KQchy, 
Sont,  Mundua,  Kitai  or  Ktntai).    The  Sol  section  occupies  the 

En  between  the  Talass  and  Oxus  hcadstrcams  in  FcrKhana 
)kand)  and  Bokhara,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
ias  or  Highbnd  Tajilcs.  Tlie  On  section  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tian-Bhah.  about  Lake  Issyk-kul,  and  in  the  Chu,  Tekes  and 
Narin  (upper  Jaxartcs)  valleys. 
The  total  number  of  Kara-KirghU  cxet^t  ZoOj/OOCL 
AH  are  essentially  nomads,  occupied  mainly  with  stock  breeding, 
chiefly  horses  of  a  small  but  hardy  breed,  sheep  of  the  fat-tatlcd 
species,  oxen  used  both  for  riding  and  as  (xtck  animals,  some  goats, 
and  camels  of  both  species.  Aniculture  is  limited  chiefly  to  the 
cuktvatioD  of  wheat,  barley  and  millet,  from  the  last  of  wh-ch  a 
coarse  vodka  or  brandy  Is  oistillcd.  Trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
barter,  cattle  being  taken  by  the  dealers  from  China,  Turkestan  and 
Ruvta  in  exchange  for  manufactured  coods. 

The  KaiB-Kirghiz  are  governed  by  the  "  manapa,"  or  tribal  rulers, 
who  enjoy  almost  unlimited  authority,  and  may  evca  sdl  or  kiU 


their  subjectSL  In  religiDita  matten  they  differ  little  from  the 
Kazaka.  whoae  practices  are  described  below.  Although  gsncfsUy 
recognizing  Russian  sovereigntv  rince  1864,  they  pay  no  taatea. 

The  KoMoks. — Though  not  unknown  to  them,  the  term 
Kirghia  is  never  used  by  the  steppe  nomads,  who  always  call 
themselves  simply  Kazaks,  commonly  interpreted  as  riden. 
The  first  authentic  reference  to  this  name  is  by  the  Persian  poet 
and  historian  Firdousl  (1020),  who  qwaks  of  the  Kazak  tribes 
aa  much  dreaded  steppe  marauders,  all  mounted  and  armed 
mth  lances.  From  this  circumstance  the  term  Kazak  canoe 
to  be  gradually  applied  to  all  freebooters  similarly  equipped,  and 
it  thus  spread  from  the  Aralo-Caspian  basin  to  South  Russia, 
where  it  stiU  survives  under  the  form  of  Cossack,  spelt  KAzak 
or  Kozak  in  Rtisstan.  Hence  though  Kazak  and  Cossack  are 
originally  the  same  word,  the  former  now  designates  a  Mongolo- 
Tatar  nomad  race,  the  latter  various  members  of  the  Slav 
family.  Since  the  iSth  century  the  Russians  have  used  the 
compotind  expression  Kirghia-Kazak,  chiefly  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  their  own  Cossacks,  at  that  time  overrunning 
Siberia.  Siegmimd  Herberstcin  (i4S6-is66)i5thefir&tEuropean 
who  mentions  them  by  name,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  be 
speaks  of  them  as  "  Tartars,"  that  is,  a  people  rather  of  Turki 
than  Mongolian  stock. 

In  their  present  homes,  the  so-called  "  Klnhiz  steppes,**  they  are 
far  more  numerous  and  widespread  than  their  Kara-Kirghiz  Idnsmca, 
stretching  almost  uninterruptedly  from  Lake  Balkaah  round  the 
Aral  and  Caspian  Seas  westwards  to  the  lower  Volea.  and  from  the 
river  Irtish  southwards  to  the  lower  Oxus  and  Ust-Urt  plateau. 
Their  domain,  which  is  nearly  3,000,000  aq.  m.  in  extent,  thus 
lies  mainly  between  45*  and  55^  N.  lat.  and  from  45*  to  80*  E.  long. 
Here  they  came  under  the  sway  of  Jcnghiz  Khan,  after  whose  dcaih 
they  fell  to  the  share  of  his  son  Tuji,  head  of  the  Golden  Horde,  but 
continued  to  retain  their  own  khans.  When  the  Uzbcgs  acquired 
the  ascendancy,  many  of  the  former  subjects  of  the  Juji  and  Jagatai 
hordes  fell  off  and  joined  the  Kazaks.  Thus  about  t  he  yeari  500  wtre 
formed  two  powerful  states  in  the  Kipchak  and  Khcta  steppes,  the 
MoEul-UIus  and  the  Kazak,  the  latter  of  whom,  under  their  khio 
Arslanc,  are  said  by  Sultan  Babcr  to  have  had  as  many  as  400,000 
6ghting  men.  Their  numbers  continued  to  be  swollen  by  voluntarv 
or  enforced  accessions  From  the  fragments  of  the  Golden  Horde,  such 
as  the  Kipchaks,  Naimans,  Konrats,  jalairs,  Kankati.  whose  names 
are  still  preserved  in  the  tribal  divisions  of  the  Kazaks.  And  ad 
some  of  these  peoples  were  undoubtedly  of  true  Moiurolian  stock, 
their  names  have  given  a  colour  to  the  statement  that  afl  the  Kaizaks 
were  rather  ol  Mongol  than  of  Turki  origin.  But  the  universal 
prevalence  of  a  nearly  pure  variety  of  the  Turki  speech  thraitthoot 
the  Kazak  steppei*  ia  almost  alone  suf^cicnt  to  show  that  the  Tatar 
element  must  at  all  times  have  been  in  the  ascendant.  Very  various 
accounts  have  been  given  of  the  relationship  of  the  Kipchak  to  the 
Kirghiz,  but  at  oreacnt  they  Kcm  to  form  a  subdivisioa  of  the  Kir- 
ghiz-Kozaks.  The  Kara-Kalpaks  are  an  allied  but  appsKntly 
serrate  tribe. 

The  Kirghiz-Kazaks  have  long  been  grouped  in  three  lar^ 
"  hordes  "  or  encampments,  further  subdivided  into  a  number  ol 
so-called  "  races,"  which  are  again  grouped  in  tribes,  and  these  ia 
sectionsj^ranchea  and  auls,  or  communities  of  from  6ve  lo  6ft«efl 
tents.  The  division  into  hordes  has  been  tradtcionally  referred  to  a 
powerful  khan,  who  divided  his  states  amongst  his  three  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  became  the  founder  of  the  Ulu-Yuz,  or  Great  Horde. 
the  second  of  the  Urta-Yuz,  or  Middle  Ho^nde,  amS  the  tlurd  of  the 
Kachi-Yuz,  or  Little  Horde.  The  last  two  under  tbdr  commoo 
khan  Abulkhair  voluntarily  submitted  in  l730totbeEmpre«Aoi)e. 
Most  of  the  Great  Horde  were  subdued  by  Yunu%  khan  of  FerghacuL, 
in  1798,  and  all  the  still  independent  tribes  finally  accepted  Russian 
aovcrcigno'  in  1819. 

Since  1 801  a  fourth  divisioo,  known  aa  the  Inner  or  Bukey«v> 
skava  Horde,  from  the  name  of  their  first  khan,  Bul^  has  been 
settled  in  the  Orcnburgsteppc. 

But  these  divisions  atfect  the  common  people  alone,  all  the  highrr 
orders  and  ruling  families  being  broadly  classed  as  White  aitd  BUr  li 
Kost  or  Bones.  The  White  Bones  comprise  only  the  khans  and  t  \wa 
descendants,  besides  the  issue  of  tbe  khojas  or  Moslem  *'  ■unt&." 
The  Black  Bones  include  all  the  rest,  except  the  TtUnitU  or  scr\-aats 
of  the  khans,  and  the  KUl  or  slaves. 

The  Kaxaas  are  an  honest  and  trustworthy  people,  but  heavy, 
sluggish,  suUen  and  unfriendly.  Even  tbe  hospitahty  cnjotaed 
by  the  Koran  is  displayed  only  towards  the  ortbodoa  Sunoiie 
lecl.  So  essentially  nomadic  are  all  the  tribes  that  they  cannot 
adopt  a  settled  life  without  losing  the  very  sentiment  of  tbcu 
nationality,  and  becoming  raindly  absorbed  in  the  Slav  popvia- 
tioa.    Thiey  dwcU  exclusively  in  teadcircalar  Unts  cxmsutinc 
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of  a  %lit  KOwIeB  {nmeirark,  and  nd  doth  or  fdt  eaveriag, 
iritb  an  opening  abovt  for  light  and  ventilation. 

The  camp  life  of  the  Kaxalu  leenu  almoat  unendurable  to 
Sunpeana  in  winter,  when  they  aie  confined  altogether  to  the 
tent,  and  ezpoeed  to  eodlca  disoomforti.  in  tammer  the  day 
is  ipoit  mostly  in  sleep  or  drinking  konmiss,  followed  at  night 
by  feasting  and  the  redtal  of  tales,  varied  with  songs  accompanied 
by  the  musk  of  the  flute  and  balalaika.  But  horsemanship 
is  the  great  amusement  of  all  true  Kazaks,  who  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  bom  in  the  saddle.  Hence,  though  excellent  ridea, 
they  are  bad  walkeis.  Though  hardy  and  long-lived,  they  are 
uncleanly  In  their  habits  and  often  rtiyimstwl  by  small-pox  and 
Siberian  plague.  They  have  no  fixed  meals,  and  live  mainly  on 
mutton  and  goat  and  horse  flesh,  and  instead  of  braad  use  the 
aoKalled  balamyk,  a  mcu  of  flour  fried  in  dripping  and  diluted 
in  water.  The  univenal  drink  is  koumiss,  which,  is  wholesome, 
nourishing  and  a  specific  against  all  chest  diseases. 

Tbe  dress  consists  of  the  chaptn,  a  flowing  robe  of  which 
one  or  two- are  worn  in  summer  and  several  in  winter,  fastened 
with  a  silk  or  leather  girdle,  in  which  are  stuck  a  knife,  tobacco 
pouch,  seal  and  a  fer  other  trinkets.  Broad  silk  or  cloth 
pantaloons  are  often  worn  over  the  chapin,  which  is  of  velvet, 
silk,  cotton  or  felt,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Xjuge 
black  or  red  leather  boots,  with  round  white  fdt  pointed  caps, 
complete  the  costume,  which  is  much  the  same  for  both  sexes. 

Like  the  Kara-Kirghiz,  the  Kazaks  are  nominally  Simnites, 
but  Shamanists  at  heart,  worshipping,  besides  the  Kudai  or  good 
divinity,  the  Shaitan  or  bad  spirit.  Their  faith  is  strong  in  the 
Iclcki  or  soothsayer  and  other  charlatans,  who  know  everything, 
can  do  everything,  and  heal  all  disorders  at  pleasure.  But  they 
■re  not  fanatics,  though  holding  the  abstract  doctrine  that  the 
"  Kafir  "  may  be  lawfully  oppressed,  mdudiag  in  this  category 
not  only  Buddhists  and  Christians,  but  even  Mahommedans  of 
the  Shiah  sect.  There  are  no  fasts  or  ablutions,  masques  or 
moUahs,  or  regular  prayers.  Although  Mussulmans  since  the 
beginning  oi  the  r6th  century,  they  have  scarcely  yet  found 
their  way  to  I^lecca,  their  pilgrims  visiting  instead  tbe  more  con- 
venicDt  shrines  of  the  "  saints  "  scattered  over  eastern  Turkestan. 
Unlike  tbe  Mongolians,  the  Kazaks  treat  their  dead  with  great 
respect,  and  the  km  steppe  hills  are  often  entirely  covered  with 
monuments  raised  above  their  graves. 

Letters  are  ne^ected  to  such  an  extent  liiat  whoever  can 
merely  write  is  regarded  as  a  savant,  while  he  becomes  a  prodigy 
of  IfaraiT^g  if  able  to  read  the  Kornn  in  the  originaL  Yet  the 
Kazaks  are  naturally  both  musical  and  poetical,  and  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  national  songs,  whidi  are  usually 
repeated  with  variations  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

Tbe  Kszaks  still  choose  their  own  khans,  who,  though  con- 
finned  by  the  Russian  government,  possess  little  authority 
beyond  thdr  rapective  tribes.  The  real  rulen  are  the  elders 
or  umpires  and  siiltans,  all  appointed  by  public  election.  Brig- 
andage and  raids  arising  out  of  tribal  feuds,  which  were  formerly 
recogikized  institutions,  are  now  severely  punished,  sometimes 
even  with  death.  Capital  punishment,  usually  by  hanging  or 
strangling,  is  inflicted  for  murder  and  adultery,  while  three, 
nine  or  twenty-seven  times  the  value  of  the  stolen  property 
is  exacted  for  theft. 

The  domestic  animals,  daily  pnrsuiu  and  industries  of  the 
Kazaks  difier  bat  slightly  from  those  of  the  Kara-Kirghiz. 
Some  of  the  wealthy  steppe  nomads  own  as  many  as  so,ooo 
ol  ibt  large  fat-tailed  shnp. '  Goats  aie  kept  chiefly  as  guides 
for  tboe  flods;  and  the  horses,  though  small,  are  hardy,  swift, 
li^it-iiMlted  and  capable  of  coveting  from  50  to  60  miles  at  a 
■tietdi.  Amongst  the  Kazaks  there  are  a  few  workers  in  silver, 
copper  and  iron,  the  chief  arts  bcsidet,  being  skin  dressing, 
mM>l  spinning  and  dyeing,  carpet  and  felt  weaving.  Trade  is 
confined  maioly  to  an  exchange  of  live  stock  for  woven  and 
other  goods  from  Russiai  China  and  Turkestan, 

Since  tbdr  subjection  to  Russia  the  Kazaks  have  become  less 
lawless,  but  scsrcely  less  nomadic.  A  change  o(  habit  in  this 
weapcd  is  opposed  alike  to  their  tastes  and  to  the  climatic  and 
Vtber  outward  conditiom.    See  also  Touts, 
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Ln  aEATOax.— Alexis  Levshin,  DttaipUt*  del  itrdti  et  in  sltfptt 
des  Kirghit-Kataks,  translated  from  the  Russian  by  Ferry  de  Cigny 
(1840);  W.  Radloff,  Froben  der  VMsliteratur  Her  THrUscheit  Stimme 
SiisAerient;  Ch.  de  Ujfaivy,  Le  KohistaH,  U  Ferikamk,  el  Kaiddjt; 

"-'  ' "'     '--"  "  "  ■     Veltt- 

iSfS- 
ibofy, 

. .  J.  r'aRas, 

sur  Us.Kirrkit  (1769;  French  tianl.,  1801);  Andriev, 
Moyenne,"  m  Bill,  de  la  See.  de  Ciopr.  de  SI  Peleribure 
(187$);  Radomtiev,  Excursian  dans  le  sUppe  Kirtfiiai  Laudeir, 
RnssvM  Cenlralaiia  (i88j);  Tadrinzer,  La  Sibirit  (1B86).  Skrine 
and  Ross,  Heart  of  Asia  (1899) ;  E.  H.  Parker,  A  Thmisarid  Years  of 
Ike  Tarlan  (1895).  Various  Rusdan  works  by  Nalivkin,  published 
in  Turkestan,  contain  much  valuable  infomiation,  and  N.N.  Pantu- 
sov.  Specimens  of  Kir^u*  Popular  Poetry^  with  Russian  ciaiuUtions 
(Kazan,  1903-1904). 

KIRIN,  a  province  of  central  Mancbuja,  with  a  capital  bear- 
ing tbe  same  name.  The  province  has  an  area  of  90,000  sq.  m., 
and  a  popidation  of  6,500,000.  Tbe  chief  towns  besida  the 
capital  are  Kwang-chCng-tsze,  80  au  N.W.  of  tbe  capital, 
and  Harbin  on  tbe  Sungari  river.  The  dty  of  KflilN  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Lau-Ye-Ung  mountains,  00  the  left  bank  of 
tbe  Sungari  or  Giriis-ula,  there  500  yds.  wide,  and  is  served  by 
a  branch  of  the  Manchurian  railway.  The  situation  is  one  of 
exceptional  beauty;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  irregular  and 
indescribably  filthy.  Tbe  western  part  of  the  town  is  built  upon 
a  swamp  and  is  luder  water  a  great  part  of  tbe  year.  The 
dockyards  arc  supplied  with  machinery  from  Europe  and  are 
efficient.  Tobacco  is  the  principal  article  of  trade,  the  lund 
grown  in  the  province  being  greatly  prized  throughout  the 
ChiiteK  empire  under  the  name  of  "  Manchu  leaf."  Formerly 
ginseng  was  also  an  important  staple,  but  the  supply  from  this 
quarter  of  the  country  has  been  exhausted.  Outside  the  town 
lies  a  plain  "  thickly  covered  with  open  coSins  containing  tbe 
dead  bodies  of  Chinese  emigrants  exposed  for  identification  and 
removal  by  thoir  friends;  if  no  claim  is  made  during  ten  yeaia 
the  remairts  are  buried  on  the  spot."  Kirin  was  chosen  by  the 
emperor  K'anghl  as  a  military  post  during  the  wars  with  the 
Eleuths;  and  it  owes  its  Chinese  name  of  Ch'ueo-ch'ang,  i.«. 
Naval  Yard,  to  his  building  there  the  vessels  for  the  transport 
of  his  troops.  The  population  was  estimated  at  3oo,oooini8t>; 
in  i«0Q  it  was  about  iso^ooo. 

KIRK.  SIR  JOHN  (1832-  ),  British  naturalist  and  ad- 
ministrator, son  of  the  Rev.  John  Kirk,  was  bom  at  Barry, 
near  Arbroath,  on  the  19th  of  December  i8ji.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Edinburgh  for  the  medical  profession,  and  after 
serving  on  the  dvil  medical  staff  throughout  the  Crimean  WaTi 
was  appointed  in  February  1858  physician  and  naturalist  to 
David  livingstone's  second  eqjedition  to  Central  Africa.  He 
was  by  Livipgstone's  side  in  most  of  his  joumeyings  during 
the  next  five  years,  and  was  one  of  the  first  four  white  men 
to  behold  Lake  Nyassa  (Sept.  r6,  1859).  He  was  finally  in- 
valided  home  on  the  9tb  of  May  1863.  The  reputation  h$ 
gained  during  this  expedition  led  to  bis  appointment  in  January 
1866  as  acting  surgeon  to  the  political  agency  at  Zanzibar.  In 
i8(S  he  became  assistant  political  agent,  being  raised  to  the 
rank  of  consul-general  in  1873  and  agent  in  1880.  He  retired 
from  that  post  in  1887.  Tbe  twenty-one  years  spent  by  Kirk 
in  Zanzibar  covered  the  most  critical  period  of  the  history  of 
European  inUrvention  in  East  Africa;  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  he  was  tbe  virtual  ruler  of  the  country.  With 
Seyyid  Bargash,  who  became  sultan  in  1870,  he  had  a  con- 
trolling influence,  and  after  the  failure  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
efforts  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  (June  5,  1873)  tbe  sultan's 
signature  to  a  treaty  abolishing  the  slave  trade  in  his  dominions. 
In  1877  Bargash  offered  to  a  British  merchant— Sir  W.  Mac- 
kinnon — a  lease  of  his  mainland  territories,  and  he  gave  Kirk  a 
declaration  in  which  he  bound  himself  not  to  cede  territory  to 
any  other  power  than  Great  Britain,  a  declaration  ignored  by 
tbe  British  govenuneaU  When  Germany  in  zSSj  claimed 
districts  considered  by  tbe  sultan  to  belong  to  Zanzibar,  Kirk 
intervened  to  prevent  Bargash  going  in  person  to  Berlin  to 
protest  and  induced  him  to  submit  to  the  dismemberment  of 
his  dominions.    In  tbe  delicate  negotiations  which  followed 
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Kirk  used  his  powers  to  checkmate  the  German  designs  to 
sup^ant  the  British  in  Zanzibar  itself;  this  he  did  without 
destroying  the  Arab  form  of  government.  He  also  directed  the 
efforts,  this  time  successful,  to  obtain  for  Britain  a  portion  of 
the  mainland — Bargash  in  May  1887  granting  to  Maclcinoon  a 
tease  of  territory  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  British  East 
Africa.  Having  thus  served  both  Great  Britain  and  Zanzibar, 
Kirk  resigned  his  post  (July  1887),  retiring  from  the  consular 
service.  In  1889-1890  he  was  a  plenipotentiary  at  the 'slave 
trade  conference  in  Brussels,  and  was  one  of  the  delegates  who 
filed  the  tariff  duties  to  be  imposed  in  the  Congo  basin.  In 
i8gs  he  was  sent  by  the  British  government  on  a  mission  to 
the  Niger;  and  on  his  return  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Office  committee  for  constructing  the  Uganda  railway. 
As  a  naturalist  Kirk  took  high  rank,  and  many  species  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  Central  Africa  were  made  known  by  him,  and 
several  bear  his  name,  t.t.  the  OtagaU  liirtii  (a  lemuroid),  the 
Uad<x(ua  UrkU  (a  diminutive  antelope),  the  LaniUpkia  kirkii 
and  the  Clautis  kirkii.  For  his  services  to  geography  he 
received  in  i88s  the  patrons'  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  of  which  society  he  became  foreign  secretary.  Kirk 
was  created  K.C.B.  la  1900.  He  manied,  in  1867,  Hiss  Helen 
Cooke. 

KIRKBY,  JOBN  (d.  1990),  Englisi^  ecclesiastic  and  states- 
man, entered  the  public  service  as  a  clerk  of  the  chancery 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Under  Edward  I.  he  acted  as 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  during  the  frequent  absences  of  the 
chancellor,  Robert  Burncll,  being  referred  to  as  vice<hancellor. 
In  1283  he  was  employed  by  the  king  to  make  a  tour  through 
the  comities  and  boroughs  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money; 
this  and  his  other  services  to  Edmjd  were  well  rewarded,  and 
although  not  yet  ordained  priest  he  held  several  valuable 
benefices  in  the  church.  In  1983  he  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Rochester,  but  owing  to  the  oppMitioo  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ,.John  Feckham,  he  did  not  press  his  claim  to  this 
see.  In  1 286,  however,  two  years  after  he  had  become  treasurer, 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Ely,  and  he  was  ordained  priest  and 
then  consecrated  by  Feckham.  He  died  at  Ely  on  the  26th  of 
March  tago.  Kirkby  was  a  benefactor  to  his  see,  to  which  he 
left  some  property  in  London,  including  the  locality  now  known 
as  Ely  Place,  where  for  many  years  stood  the  London  residence 
of  the  bishop  of  Ely. 

Kirkby s  Quest  is  the  name  given  to  Viurvey  of  various  English 
counties  which  was  made  under  the  bishop's  direction  probably 
in  1284  and  1285.  For  this  see  Inmisilions  and  AssasnuuU  rdaHng 
la  Aaooi  Aids,  13S4-143'<  vol.  L  (London,  1899). 

klRKCAUDT  Oocally  pronounced  Kerkawdi),  a  royal,  munici- 
pal and  police  burgh  and  seaport  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland.  Pop. 
(<90i),  34,079.  It  lies  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  26  m.  N.  of  Edinburgh 
by  the  North  British  njlway,  via  the  Forth  Bridge.  Although 
Columba  is  said  to  have  planted  a  church  here,  the  authori- 
tative history  of  the  town  does  not  begin  for  several  centuries 
after  the  era  of  the  saint.  In  1240  the  church  was  bestowed  by 
David,  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  on  Dunfermline  Abbey,  and  in 
1334  the  town  with  its  harbonr  was  granted  by  David  II.  to  the 
same  abbey,  by  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  bailies  and  conncil 
in  1450,  when  Kirkcaldy  was  created  a  royal  burgh.  In  the  course 
of  another  century  it  had  become  an  important  commercial 
centre,  the  salt  trade  of  the  district  being  then  the  largest  in 
Scotland.  In  1644,  when  Charles  I.  raised  it  to  a  free  port,'  it 
owned  a  hundred  vessels,  and  six  years  hiter  it  was  assessed  as 
the  sixth  town  hi  the  kingdom.  After  the  Union  its  shipping 
fell  off,  Jacobite  troubles  and  the  American  War  of  Independence 
accelerating  the  dech'ne.  But  its  linen  mantifactures,  begun 
early  in  the  i8th  century,  gradually  restored  prosperity;  and 
when  other  industries  had  taken  root  its  fortunes  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  there  is  now  no  more  flourishing  com- 
munity In  Scothujd.  The  chief  topographical  feature  of  the 
burgh  Is  its  length,  from  which  it  is  called  the  "  lang  toun." 
Formerly  it  consisted  of  little  besides  High  Streef,  with  doses 
and  wynds  branching  oS  from  it;  but  now  that  it  has  absorbed 
Invertiel,  Unktown  and  AbbotshaD  on  the  west,  and  Fathhead, 


Sisdairtown  and  GallatowO'  on  the  east,  it  has  reached  • 
length  of  neariy  4  m.  Its  public  buildings  indude  the  parish 
church,  in  the  Gothic  style,  St  Brycedale  United  Free  church, 
with  a  spire  >ao  ft.  high,  a  town-hall,  com  cachange,  public 
libraries,  assembly  looms,  fever  hospital,  sheriff  oNict  baiildings, 
people's  dub  and  institute,  high  school  (i894)-Hm  the  ate  oi 
the  ancient  burgh  school  (1582)— the  Bevcridge  hall  and  free 
library,  and  the  Adam  Smith  memorial  hall.  To  the  west  lies 
Beveridge  Park  of  1 10  acres,  induding  a  large  sfaeei  of  water, 
which  was  presented  to  the  town  in  1892.  The  harbour  has  an 
inner  and  outer  division,  with  wet  dock  and  wharves.  Plans 
for  its  extension  were  approved  in  1903,  Tliey  indnde  the 
extension  of  the  east  pier,  the  constnictioR  of  •  south  pier  800  ft. 
in  length,  and  of  a  tidal  harbour  5  acres'  in  area  and  a  dock  of 
4  acres.  Besides  the  manufacture  of  sheeting,  towelling,  ticks, 
dowlas  and  sail-cloth,  the  principal  iixlustries  indude  flax-spin- 
ning, net-making,  bksachiag,  dyeing,  tanning,  brewing,  brass  and 
iron  founding,  and  there  are  potteries,  flour-miUs,  engineering 
works,  fisheries,  and  factories  for  the  making  of  oil-doth  and 
linoleum.  In  1847  Michad  Nairn  conceived  the  notion  oi 
utilizing  the  fibre  of  cork  and  oii.paint  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  floor-covering  mote  lasting  than  caipet  and  yet 
capable  of  taking  a  pattern.  The  result  of  liis  experiments  was 
oil-doth,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Kirkcaldy  has  kept  the 
predominance  to  which  Nairn's  enterprise  entitled  it.  Indeed, 
this  and  the  kindred  linoleum  business  (also  due  to  Nairn,  «-ho 
in  1877  built  the  first  linoleum  factory  in  Scotland)  were  foe 
many  years  the  monopoly  of  Kirkcaldy.  There  is  a  large 
direct  export  trade  with  the  United  States.  Among  well- 
known  natives  of  the  town  were  Adam  Smith,  Henry  Balnavcs 
of  Halhiil,  the  Scottish  reformer  and  lord  of  session  in  the  lime 
of  Queen  Maty;  George  Gillespie,  the  theologian  and  a  leading 
member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  his  younger  brother 
Patrick  (1617-1675),  a  friend  of  Cromwell  and  principal  of 
Glasgow  University;  John  Ritchie  (1778-1870),  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Scotsman;  General  Sir  John  Oswald  (1771-1840), 
who  had  a  command  at  San  Sebastian  and  Vittoria.  Sir  Hiciiael 
Scott  of  Balwearie  castle,  about  i)  m.  W.  of  the  town,  was  sent 
with  Su:  David  Wemyss  to  bring  the  Maid  of  Norway  to  Scotland 
in  1290;  Sir  Walter  Soott  was  therefore  in  error  in  adopting  the 
tradition  that  identified  him  with  the  wizard  of  the  same  name, 
who  dle<i  fn  1934.  Cariyle  and  Edward  Irving  were  teachers 
in  the  town,  wheie  Irving  spent  seven  yeaia,  and  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  lady  he  afterwards  married.  Kirkcaldy 
combines  with  Dysart,  Kinghom  and  Burntisland  to  return  one 
member  to  parliament. 

KIRKCALDY  OF  ORANGE.  IIR  WILUAH  (c.  1520-1573), 
Scottish  politician,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Jame*  Kirkcaldy 
of  Grange  (d.  1556),  a  member  of  an  old  Fifeshire  family.  Sir 
James  was  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland  from  tS37  to  1543 
and  was  a  determined  opponent  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  for  whose 
murder  in  1546  he  was  partly  responsible:  William  Kirk- 
caldy assisted  to  compass  this  murder,  and  when  the  castie  a{ 
St  Andrews  surrendered  to  the  French  in  July  1 547  he  was  sent 
as  a  prisoner  to  Normandy,  whence  he  escaped  in  1 550.  He  waa 
then  employed  in  France  as  a  secret  agent  fay  the  advisers  ol 
Edward  VI.,  being  known  in  the  cyphers  as  Corax;  and  later 
he  served  in  the  French  army,  where  he  gained  a  ***'^g  reputa- 
tion for  skill  and  bravery.  The  sentence  passed  on  Kitkcakly 
for  his  share  In  Beaton's  murder  was  removed  in  1556,  aix^ 
returning  to  Scotland  in  1557  he  came  quickly  to  the  front ;  as 
a  Protestant  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Icids  of  the  con- 
gregation in  their  strag^e  with  the  regent,  Mary  of  Liaeniae, 
and  he  assisted  to  harass  the  French  troops  in  Fife.  He  opputd 
Queen  Mary's  marriage  whh  Damley,  being  associated  at  tliia 
time  witb  Murray,  and  waa  forced  for  a  short  time  to  seek  refuse 
in  England.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  was  accessory  to  the 
murder  of  Rizzio,  hut  he  had  no  share  in  that  of  Dandey;  aad 
he  was  one  of  the  kitds  who  banded  themselves  together  to  (caoie 
Maty  after  her  marriage  with  Bothwell.  After  the  ^fat  at 
Carberry  Hill  the  queen  surrendered  herself  to  Kjikcaldy,  asd 
his  generalship  was  mainly  reqxmsible  for  her  defeat  at  Tjii^gwV- 
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He  leans,  howeva,  to  have  believed  diat  ui  unuigement  with 
Muy  was  possibk,  and  OMoiiig  under  the  infliimrr  of  Maitlaod 
of  Lethington,  whom  in  September  1569  he  releued  by  a  itratk- 
grm  from  his  confinement  in  Edinbuigh,  he  was  soon  "  vebe- 
BKnlljr  suspected  of  his  fellowa."  After  die  mvrder  of  Mnnay 
Kirlicaldy  ranged  Uniself  definitely  among  the  biesds  of  the 
imprisoned  queen.  About  this  time  he  forcibly  released  one  of 
his  supporters  from  imprisonment,  a  step  which  led  to  an  alter- 
cation with  his  former  friend  John  Knox,  who  called  him  a 
"  murderer  and  thfoat-cutter."  Defying  the  regent  Lennox, 
Kirkcaldy  began  to  strengthen  the  fortification  of  Edinburgh 
castle,  of  which  he  was  governor,  and  whidi  he  held  for  Mary, 
and  early  in  1573  he  refused  to  come  to  aa  agreement  with  the 
regent  Morton  becanse  the  terms  of  peace  did  not  include  a 
section  of  his  friends.  After  this  some  English  ttoopa  arrived 
to  help  the  Scots,  and  in  May  1573  the  castle  surrendered. 
Strenuous  efforts  were  madetosave  Kirkcaldy  from  the  vengeance 
of  his  foes,  but  they  were  onavailing;  Knoa  had  prophesied  that 
he  would  be  hanged,  and  be  was  hanged  on  the  3111  of  August 

•  S73- 

See  Sir  James  Melrille'a  Unmirs,  edited  by  T.  Thomson  (Edin- 
bmcb,  in?) :  J.  Grant.  Utmein  and  Atttnturu  cfSirW.  KiriaUy 
(Edubwgh,  IMO);  L.  A.  Barbi,  KiricaUj  ef  Grangi  (1897):  and  A. 
Laag,  Bitltry  vfScolla*d,  voL  iL  (1901}. 

mBKCUSfeBiaBT(pn>n.iCo'-ii>-M)>>n>yal  and  police  burgh, 
and  county  town  of  Kirlicudbtightshire,  Scotland.    Fop.  (1901), 
3386.    It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  6  m.  from  the  sea 
and  30  m.  S.W.  of  Dumfiies  by  the  Glasgow  &  South- Western 
railway,  being  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line.    The  old  form  of 
the  name  of  the  town  was  Kilcudbrit,  from  the  Gaelic  CU  CtMcrt, 
"  the  chapel  of  Culbbert,"  the  saint's  body  having  lain  here  for 
a  short  time  during  the  seven  years  that  la[»etl  between  its 
exhumation  at  Lindisfame  and  the  rc-intennent  at  Chester-le- 
Slreet.    The  estuary  of  the  Dee  is  divided  at  its  head  by  the 
peninsula  of  St  Mary's  Isle,  but  though  the  harbour  is  the  best 
in  south-western  Scotland,  the  great  distance  to  which  the  tide 
retreats  impairs  its  usefulness.    Among  the  public  buildings  are 
the  academy,  Johnstone  public  school,  the  county  buildings, 
town-hall,  museum,  Mackenzie  hall  and  market  cross,  the  last- 
named  standing  in  front  of  the  old  court-house,  which  is  now 
used  as  a  drill  hall  and  fire-station.    Ho  traces  remain  of  the 
Creyfriare'  or  Franciscan  convent  founded  by  Alexander  11., 
nor  of  the  nunnery  tlut  was  erected  in  the  parish  of  Kirkcud- 
bright.   The  ivy-dad  ruins  of  Bomby  castle,  founded  in  1582 
by  Sir  Thomas  Madellan,  ancestor  of  the  barons  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, stand  at  the  end  of  the  chief  street.    The  town,  which 
witnessed  much  of  the  international  strife  and  Border  lawless- 
ness, was  taken  by  Edward  I.  in  1300.    It  received  its  royal 
charter  in  USS-    After  the  batlle  of  Towton,  Henry  VI.  crossed 
the  Solway  (August  1461)  and  landed  at  Kirkcudbrighttojoin 
Queen  Margaret  at  Liidithgow.    It  successfully  withstood  the 
English  siege  in  1547  under  Sir  Thomas  Carlcton,  but  after  the 
country  had  been  overrun  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  dis- 
rretioD.    Lord  Maxwell,  eail  of  Morton,  as  a  Roman  Catholic, 
■mistered  his  tenants  here  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Armada; 
but  on  the  approach  of  ICing  James  VI.  to  Dumfries  he  took  ship 
at  Kirkcudbright  and  was  speedily  captured.    The  burgh  is  one 
of  the  Dumfries  distria  group  of  parliamentary  but^.    On 
St  Mary's  Isle  was  situated  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk,  at 
whose  house  Robert  Burns  gave  the  famous  Selkirk  grace;— 
"  Some  ha'e  meat,  and  canna  eat. 
And  some  wad  eat  that  want  it; 
But  we  ha'e  meat,  and  we  can  eat. 
And  aae  the  Lord  be  thankit." 
Fergtis,  lord  of  Galloway,  a  celebrated  church-builder  of  the 
1 3th  century,  had  his  principal  seat  on  Palace  Isle  in  a  lake  called 
after  him  Loch  Fergus,  near  St  Mary's  Isle,  where  he  erected 
the  priory  de  Trayle,  in  token  of  his  penitence  for  rebellion  against 
David  I.    The  priory  was  afterwards  united  as  a  dependent 
cell  to  the  abbey  of  Holyrood.    Dundxenhan  Abbey,  4}  m.  S.E., 
was,  however,  his  greatest  achievement.    It  was  a  Cisterdan 
bouse,  colonued  from  Rievaulx,  and  was  built  in  1140.    Then 
DOW  remain  only  the  transept  and  choir,  >  unique  example  of 


the  Early  Pointed  style.  Tosovtuam  (or  Tnngland),  >)  n 
N.  by  £.,  has  interesting  historical  assodations.  It  was  the  site 
of  a  Ptemonstratensian  abbey  built  by  Fergus,  and  it  was  hen 
that  Qaeea  Mary  tested  in  her  flight  from  the  fidd  of  Langside 
(Hay  13,  t56S).  The  well  near  Tongueland  bridge  from  which 
she  drank  still  bears  the  name  of  the  (Queen's  WelL 

KIRKCtn>BBIQHTSBIRB  (also  known  as  the  SlEWABTXT 
OT  KnuccuDBUCKi  and  Easr  Gaixowav),  a  south-western 
county  of  Sootland,  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  AyrdUte,  W.  and 
S.W.  by  Wigtownshire,  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  Solway 
Firth,  and  E.  ai>d  N.E.  by  Dumfriesshire.  Itindudes  the  small 
islands  of  Hcstaa  and  little  Rosa,  whkh  are  utilised  aa  light- 
house stations.  It  has  an  area  of  575,565  acres  or  899  sq.  m. 
The  north-western  part  of  the  shire  is  rugged,  wild  and  desolate. 
In  this  quarter  the  prindpal  mountains  are  Merrick  (3764  ft.), 
the  highest  in  the  sooth  of  Scotland,  and  the  group  of  the  Rians 
of  Ketls,  the  chief  peaks  of  which  ate  Corscrine  (>668),  Carlint 
Cairn  (1650),  Meikle  Millyea  (1446)  and  Millfite  (2350).  To- 
wards the  south-west  the  chief  eminences  are  Tjmjrlmi  (1349), 
Larg  (»i6),  and  the  bold  mass  of  Caimsmore  of  Fleet  (1331). 
In  the  south-east  the  only  imposfaig  height  is  Criffd(i  166).  In 
the  north  rises  the  majestic  hill  of  Caimsmuir  of  Catsphaira 
(>6i3),  and  dose  to  the  Ayrshire  border  is  the  Windy  Standard 
(1287).  The  southern  sectioa  of  the  shire  is  aMstly  levd  or 
undulating,  but  charactetixed  by  much  picturesque  scenery. 
The  shore  is  generally  bold  aitd  rocky,  indented  by  numerous 
estuaries  forming  natural  harbours,  which  however  are  of  little 
use  for  commerce  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  sea.  Large 
stretches  of  sand  are  exposed  in  the  Solway  at  low  water  and  the 
rapid  flow  of  the  tide  has  often  occasioned  hxs  of  life.  The 
number  of  "  bums  "  and  "  waters  "  is  remarkable,  bat  their 
length  sddom  exceeds  7  or  8  m.  Among  the  longer  rivers  are 
the  Cree,  which  rises  in  Loch  Moan  and  reaches  the  sea  near 
Creetown  after  a  course  of  about  30  m.,  during  which  it  forms 
the  boundary,  at  first  of  Ayrshire  and  then  of  Wigtownshire;  the 
Dee  or  Black  Water  of  Dee  (so  named  from  the  peat  by  which 
it  is  coloured),  which  rises  in  Loch  Dee  and  after  a  course  mainly 
S.E.  and  £naUy  S.,  entera  the  sea  at  St  Mary's  Isle  bdow  Kirk- 
cudbright, its  length  being  nearly  36  m.;  the  Utr,  rising  in  Loch 
Urr  on  the  Dumfriesshire  border,  falls  into  the  sea  a  few  miles 
south  of  Dalbeattie  aj  m.  from  its  source;  the  Ken,  rising  on  the 
confines  of  Ayrshire,  flows  mainly  in  a  southerly  direction  and 
joins  the  Dee  at  the  southern  end  of  Loch  Ken  after  a  course  of 
24  m.  through  lovdy  scenery;  and  the  Deugh  which,  rising  on 
the  northern  flank  of  the  Windy  Standard,  pursues  an  extra- 
ordinarily winding  course  of  20  m.  before  reaching  the  Ken. 
The  Nith,  during  the  last  few  miles  of  its  flow,  forms  the  boundary 
with  Dumfriesshire,  to  which  county  it  almost  wholly  bekngs. 
The  lochs  and  mountain  tarns  ate  many  and  well  distributed; 
but  except  Loch  Ken,  which  is  about  6  m.  long  by  )  m.  wide,  few 
of  them  attain  noteworthy  dimensions.  There  are  several  passes 
in  the  hlU  regions,  but  the  oidy  well-known  glen  is  Glen  Trool, 
not  far  from  the  district  of  Carrick  in  Ayrshire,  the  fame  of  which 
tests  partly  on  the  romantic  character  of  its  scenery,  which  is 
very  wild  around  Loch  Trool,  and  more  espedally  on  its  assoda- 
tions with  Robert  Bruce.  It  was  here  that  when  most  desely 
beset  by  his  enemies,  who  had  tracked  him  to  his  fastness  by 
sleuth  hounds,  Bruce  with  the  aid  of  a  few  faithful  followers  won 
a  surprise  victory  over  the  English  in  T307  which  proved  the 
turning-point  of  his  fortunes. 

Gmbcr.— 'Silurian  and  Ordovidan  locks  are  the  most  important 
in  this  county ;  they  are  thrown  into  of t-repcaccd  folds  with  their 
axes  lying  in  a  N.E.-S.W.  direction.  The  Ordovician  rocks  are 
mptolitic  black  shales  and  grits  of  Llandeilo  and  Caradoc  age. 
They  occupy  all  the  northern  part  of  the  county  north-west  of  a 
line  which  runs  some  3  m.  N.  of  New  Galloway  and  just  S.  qf  the 
RiniM  of  Kclls.  South-east  of  this  line  graptolitic  Silurian  shales 
of  Llandovery  age  prevail;  they  are  rounaaround  Dairy,  Creetown, 
New  Galloway rCastle  Douglas  and  Kirkcudbrizht.  Overtying  the 
Uandovcry  beds  on  the  south  coast  are  strips  of  Wenlock  rocks;  they 
extend  from  Bridgehouse  Bay  to  Auchinleck  and  are  well  exposed  ia 
Kirkcudbright  Bay,  and  they  can  be  traced  farther  round  the  coast 
between  the  granite  and  the  younger  rocks.  Carboniicrous  rocks 
appear  in  small  faulted  tracts,  unconformable  tm  the  Silurian,  on 
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ttc  •horn  of  the  Solmy  Firth.  They  ara  bat  developed  about 
Kirkbcan,  where  they  include  a  basal  red  breccia  followed  by  con- 
Klomcratea,  grita  ana  cement  stones  of  Calciferoui  Sandstone  age. 
Brick-red  sandstones  of  Permian  a^e  just  come  within  the  county  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Nith  at  Dumfnes.  Volcanic  necks  occur  in  the 
Permian  and  basalt  dikes  penetrate  the  Silurian  at  Boreue,  Kirk- 
andrews,  &c.  Most  of  the  highest  ground  is  formed  fay  the  masses 
of  granite  which  have  been  intruded  into  the  Ordovician  and  Silurian 
rocks;  the  Criffet  mass  lies  about  Dalbeattie  and  Bengairn,  another 
masaextends  east  and  west  between  the  Cairnsmore  of  Fleet  and  Loch 
Ken,  another  lies  N.W.  and  S.E.  between  Loch  Doon  and  Loch  Dee 
and  a  small  mass  forms  the  Cairnsmore  of  Carsphairn.  Glacial 
deposits  occupy  much  of  the  low  ground;  the  ice,  Having  travelled 
In  a  southerly  or  south-easterly  direction,  has  left  abundant  striae  on 
the  higher  ground  to  indicate  its  course.  RadiatMO  of  the  ice  streams 
took  place  from  the  heists  of  Merrick,  Kells,  &c. ;  local  fflonines  are 
fouiKlnear  Carsphairn  and  in  the  Deagh  and  Minnoch  valleys.  Gladal 
drumlins  of  t>oulder  clay  lie  in  the  vales  of  the  Dee,  Cree  and  Urr. 

Climale  and  Apiculture— The  climate  and  soil  are  better  fitted 
for  grass  and  green  crops  than  for  grain.  The  annual  rainfall 
averages  45-7  in.  The  mean  tcmperatuie  for  the  year  is  48°  F.; 
for  January  38- 5°;  for  July  59°.  The  major  part  o(  the  land  is 
either  waste  or  poor  pasture.  More  than  half  the  holdings  con- 
sist of  50  acres  and  over.  Oats  is  the  predominant  grain  crop, 
the  acreage  under  barley  being  small  and  that  under  wheat 
insignificant.  Turnips  are  successfully  cultivated,  and  potatoes 
are  the  only  other  green  crop  raised  on  a  moderately  large  scale. 
Sheep-rearing  has.  been  pursued  with  great  enterprise.  The 
average  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  for  Scotland.  Black- 
faced  and  Cheviots-  are  the  most  common  on  the  high  ground, 
and  a  cross  of  Leicester  with  either  is  also  in  favour.  Cattle- 
breeding  is  followed  with  steady  success;  the  black  polled 
Galloway  is  the  general  breed,  but  Aryshires  have  been  introduced 
for  dairying,  cheese-making  occupying  much  of  the  farmers' 
attention.  Hones  are  extensively  rused,  a  breed  of  small-sized 
hardy  and  spirited  animals  being  specifically  known  as  Gallo- 
ways. Most  of  the  horses  are  used  in  agricultural  work,  but  a 
large  number  are  also  kept  for  stock;  Clydesdales  are  bred  to 
some  extent.  Fig-rearing  is  an  important  pursuit,  pork  being 
supplied  to  the  English  markets  in  considerable  quantities. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  the  number  of  pigs 
increased  50%.  Bee-keeping  has  been  followed  with  special 
care  and  the  honey  of  the  sbire  is  consequently  in  good  repute. 
The  proportion  of  woodland  in  the  county  is  small. , 

ItidmtrUs. — The  shire  ranks  next  to  Aberdeen  as  a  granite- 
yielding  county  and  the  quarries  occupy  a  large  number  of  hands. 
In  some  towns  and  villages  there  are  manufactures  of  linen, 
woollen  and  cotton  goods;  at  various  places  distilling,  breving, 
tanning  and  paper-making  are  carried  on,  and  at  Dalbeattie 
there  are  brick  and  tile  works.  There  is  a  little  ship-building 
at  Kirkcudbright.  The  Solway  fishery  is  of  small  account,  but 
salmon  fishing  is  prosecuted  at  the  mouth  of  certain  rivers,  the 
Dee  fish  being  notable  for  their  excellence. 

The  only  railway  communication  is  by  the  Glasgow  &  South- 
western railway  running  from  Dumfries  to  Castle  Douglas,  from 
which  there  is  a  branch  to  Kirkcudbright,  and  the  Fortpatrick 
and  Wigtownshire  railway,  beginning  at  Castle  Douglas  and 
leaving  the  county  at  Newton  Stewart.  These  are  supplemented 
by  coaches  between  various  points,  as  from  New  Galloway  to 
Carsphairn,  from  Dumfries  to  New  Abbey  and  Dalbeattie,  and 
from  Aucbencaim  to  Dalbeattie. 

Population  and  Cmemment. — The  papulation  was  39,985  in 
1891  and  39,383  in  1901,  when  98  persons^spoke  Gaelic  and 
English.  The  chief  towns  are  Castle  Douglas  (pop.  in  1901, 
3018),  Dalbeattie  (3469),  Kirkcudbright  (2386),  Maxwelltown 
(5796)  with  Creetown  (991),  and  Gatehouse  of  Fleet  (1013). 
The  shire  returns  one  member  to  pariiament,  and  the  county 
town  (Kirkcudbright)  belongs  to  the  Dumfries  district  group 
of  parliamentary  burghs,  and  Maxwelltown  is  combined  with 
Dumfries.  The  county  forms  part  of  the  sheriffdom  of  Dumfries 
and  Gdloway,  and  there  is  a  resident  sheriff-substitute  at 
Kirkcudbright.  The  county  is  under  school-bc-u-d  jurisdic- 
tion. There  is  an  academy  at  Kirkcudbright,  high  schools  at 
Dumfries  and  Newton  Stewart ,  and  technical  classes  at  Kirkcud- 
bright, Dalbeattie, -Castle  Dotights  and  Dumfries. 


Bistary. — The  country  west  of  the  Nitb  was  origioany  peopled 

by  a  tribe  of  Celtic  Gaels  called  Novantac,  or  Atecott  Picts,  wbo, 
owing  to  their  geographical  position,  whidi  prevented  any  ready 
intermingling  with  the  other  Pictish  tribes  farther  north,  long 
retained  their  Independence.  After  Agricola's  invasion  in  aj>.  79 
the  country  nominally  formed  part  of  the  Roman  province, 
but  the  evidence  is  sgainst  there  ever  having  been  a  prolonged 
effective  Roman  occupation.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Romans 
the  Novantae  remained  for  a  time  under  their  own  chiefs,  but 
in  the  7th  century  accepted  the  overlordship  of  Northumbiia. 
The  Saxons,  soon  engaged  in  struggles  with  the  Norsemen,  bad 
no  leisure  to  look  after  their  tributaries,  and  eariy  in  the  9th 
century  the  Atecotts  made  common  cause  with  the  Vikings. 
Henceforward  they  were  styled,  probably  in  contempt,  Cell- 
taidhel,  or  stranger  Gaels  (i.e.  Gaels  wbo  fraternized  witJi  the 
foreigners),  the  Welsh  equivalent  for  which,  GaUvyddtl,  gave 
rise  to  the  name  of  Cattiuay  (of  which  Galway  is  a  variant), 
which  was  applied  to  their  territory  and  still  denotes  the 
Stewarlry  of  Kirkcudbright  and  the  shire  of  Wigtown.  When 
Scotland  was  consolidated  under  Kenneth  MacAlpine  (crowned 
at  Scone  in  S44),  GaUoway  was  the  only  district  in  the  south  that 
did  not  form  part  of  the  kingdom;  but  in  return  for  the  service* 
rendered  to  him  at  this  crisis  Kenneth  gave  his  dau^ter  in 
marriage  to  the  Galloway  chief,  Olaf  the  White,  and  also  con- 
ferred upon  the  men  of  Galloway  the  privilege  of  marching  io 
the  van  of  the  Scottish  armies,  a  right  exercised  and  recognized 
for  several  centuries.  During  the  next  two  hundred  years  the 
country  had  no  rest  from  Danish  and  Saxon  incursions  and 
the  continual  lawlessness  of  the  Scandinavian  roveia.  When 
Malcolm  Canmore  defeated  and  slew  Macbeth  in  1057  he  married 
the  dead  king's  widow  Ingibiorg,  a  Pictish  princess,  an  event 
which  marked  the  Ixginning  of  the  decay  of  Norse  influence 
The  Galloway  chiefs  hesitated  for  a  time  whether  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  the  Northumbrians  or  with  Malcolm ;  but  language, 
race  and  the  situation  of  their  country  at  length  induced  thera 
to  become  lieges  of  the  Scottish  king.  By  the  dose  of  tbe  nth 
century  the  boundary  between  En^and  and  Scotland  was 
roughly  delimited  on  existing  lines.  Tlie  feudal  system  ulti- 
mately destroyed  the  power  of  the  Galloway  chiefs,  who  resisted 
the  innovation  to  the  last.  Several  of  the  lords  or  "  kings  "  of 
Galloway,  a  line  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Feigns,  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  asserted  in  vain  their  Independence  of  the 
Scottish  crown;  and  in  1234  the  line  became  extinct  in  the  male 
branch  on  the  death  of  Fergus's  great-grandson  Alan.  One  of 
Alan's  daughters,  Dcrvorguila,  had  married  John  dc  Baliol 
(father  of  the  John  de  Baliol  who  was  king  of  Scotland  f rom  1 191 
until  his  abdication  in  1296),  and  the  people,  out  of  affectioo  for 
Alan's  daughter,  were  lukewarm  in  support  of  Robert  Bruce.  la 
1308  the  district  was  cleared  of  the  English  and  brought  under 
allegiance  to  the  king,  when  the  lordship  of  GaUoway  was  given 
to  Edward  Bruce.  Later  in  the  14th  century  GaUoway  espoused 
the  cause  of  Edward  Baliol,  who  surrendered  several  counties, 
including  Kirkcudbright,  to  Edward  III.  In  137a  Archibald 
the  Grim,  a  natural  son  of  Sir  James  Douglas  "  the  Good," 
became  Lord  of  Galloway  and  received  in  perpetual  fee  the 
Crown  lands  between  the  Nith  and  Cree.  He  appointed  a  steward 
to  collect  bis  revenues  and  administer  justice,  and  there  thus 
arose  the  designation  of  the  Sltwettty  of  KiriLCudbright.  The 
high-handed  rule  of  the  Douglases  created  general  discontent,  and 
when  their  treason  became  apparent  their  territory  was  ovmwn 
by  the  king's  men  in  1453;  Douglas  was  attainted,  and  fa» 
honours  and  estates  were  forfeit^.  In  that  year  the  great 
stronghold  of  the  Thrieve,  the  most  important  (ortresi  in  GaUo- 
way, which  Archibald  the  Grim  had  built  on  the  Dee  immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  modem  town  of  Castle  Douglas,  was  reduccJ 
and  converted  into  a  royal  keep.  (It  was  dismantled  in  1640 
by  order  of  the  Estates  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  A% 
keeper.  Lord  Nilhsdale,  to  the  Covenant.)  The  famous  cann  Ji 
Mons  Meg,  now  in  Edinburgh  Caslle,  Is  said,  apparently  ^^ 
insufficient  evidence,  to  have  been  constructed  in  order  to  aid 
James  III.  in  this  siege.  As  tbe  Douglases  went  down  the 
Maxwells  rose,  and  the  debateable  land  on  the  south-east  ci 
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Dumfritsshite  was  {or  genentions  the  scene  of  strite  and  raid, 
not  only  between  the  two  nations  but  also  among  the  leading 
families,  of  whom  the  Maxwells,  Johnstones  and  Annstrongs 
were  always  conspicuous.  After  the  battle  of  Solway  Moss 
(1S42)  the  shires  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Dumfries  fell  under 
English  rule  for  a  short  period.  The  treaty  of  Norham 
(March  14,  ISS°)  established  a  truce  between  (he  nations forlen 
years;  and  in  1532,  the  Wardens  of  the  Marches  consenting,  the 
dcbateable  land  ceased  to  be  matter  (or  debate,  the  parish  of 
Canonbie  being  annesed  to  Dumfriesshire,  that  of  Kirkandrews 
to  Cumberland.  Though  at  the  Reformation  the  Stewartry 
became  fervent  in  its  Protestantism,  it  was  to  Galloway,  through 
the  influence  a[  the  great  landowners  and  the  attachment  of 
the  people  to  them,  that  Mary  owed  her  wannest  adherents,  and 
it  was  (rom  the  coast  o(  Kirkcudbright  that  she  made  her  luckless 
voyage  to  England.  Even  when  the  crowns  were  united  in  1603 
turbulence  continued;  for  trouble  arose  over  the  attempt  to 
establish  episcopacy,  and  nowhere  were  the  Covenanten  more 
cruelly  persecuted  than  in  Galloway.  After  the  union  things 
mended  slowly  but  sQrely,  curious  evidence  of  growing  com- 
mercial prosperity  being  the  enormous  extent  to  which  smuggling 
was  carried  on.  No  coast  coiild  serve  the  "  free  traders  "  better 
than  the  shores  of  Kirkcudhright,  and  the  contraband  trade 
flouiished  till  the  19th  century.  The  Jacobite  risings  of  1715 
and  1745  elicited  small  sympathy  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ihire. 

See  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Tlistory  0/  Dumfries  and  Calloway 
(Edinburgh.  1896);'  Rev.  Andrew  Symson,  A  Larie  Description  oj 
Caiicway  (1684 ;  new  ed.,  1823) ;  Thomas  M  urray,  The  Literary  History 
of  GaUmaay  (tS22);  Rev.  William  Mackenzie.  History  of  GaUeway 
(1841);  P.  H.  McKcrlie,  History  of  the  Lands  and  tkeir  Owners  in 
CaltiTway  (Edinburgh,  1870-1B79);  Calloway  Ancient  and  Modern 
(Edinburgh,  1891):  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  DiaUa  of  the  Soulhem  Counties 
if  Scotland  (L.ondon,  1873). 

KIRKB,  PERCY  (c.  1646-1(591),  English  soldier,  was  the  son  of 
George  Kirfce,  a  court  oflidal  to  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  In 
1666  he  obtained  his  6tst  commission  in  the  Lord  Admiral's 
regiment,  and  subsequently  served  in  the  Blues.,  He  was  with 
Monmouth  at  Maestricht  (1673),  and  was  present  during  two 
campaigns  with  Turenne  on  the  Rhine.  In  1680  he  became 
fieutcnant-colonel,  and  soon  afterwards  colonel  of  one  of  the 
Tangier  regiments  (afterwards  the  King's  Own  Royal  Lancaster 
Regt.)  In  1682  Kirke  became  governor  of  Tangier,  and  cclonel 
of  the  old  Tangier  regiment  (afterwards  the  C^ecn's  Royal  West 
Surrey).  He  distinguished  himself  very  greatly  as  governor, 
though  he  gave  offence  by  the  roughness  of  his  manners  and  the 
wildness  of  his  life.  On  the  evacuation  of  Tangier  "  Kirke's 
Lambs  "  (so  called  from  their  badge)  returned  to  England,  and 
a  year  later  their  colonel  served  as  a  brigadier  in  Favtrsham's 
army.  After  Sedgcmoor  the  rebels  were  treated  with  great 
severity;  but  the  charges  so  often  brought  against  the  "  Lambs  " 
are  now  known  to  be  exaggerated,  though  the  regiment  shared 
to  the  full  in  the  ruthless  hunting  down  of  the  fugitives.  It  is 
often  stated  that  it  formed  Jcffreys's  escort  in  the  "Bloody 
Assize,"  but  this  is  erroneous.  Brigadier  Kirke  took  a  notable 
part  in  the  Revolution  three  years  later,  and  William  III. 
promoted  him.  He  commanded  at  the  relief  of  Dprry,  and 
made  his  last  campaign  in  Flanders  in  i6gi.  He  died,  a' lieu- 
tenant-general,  at  Brussels  in  October  of  that  year.  His  eldest 
son,  Lieut.'Gcncral  Percy  Kirke  (1684-1741),  was  also  colonel 
of  the  "  Lambs." 

KIRKEE  (or  KixKl),  a  town  and  nuUtary  cantonment' of 
British  India  in  Poona  district,  Bombay,  4  m.  N.W.  of  Poona 
city.  Pop.  (iQOi),  10,797,  It  is  the  principal  artillery  station  in 
the  Bombay  presidency,  and  has  a  large  ammunition  factory. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  over  Baji  Rao,  the  last  peshwa, 
m  1817. 

KIRKINTILCOCH,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh  of  Dumbar- 
tonshire, Scotland.  Pop.(i90i), 10,680.  ItissituatcdSm.N.E.of 
Glasgow,  by  the  North  British  railway,  a  portion  of  the  parish 
extending  into  Lanarkshire.  It  lies  on  the  Forth  &  Clyde  canal, 
and  the  Kelvin — from  which  Lord  Kelvin,  the  distinguished 
Kientist,  took  the  title  of  his  barony— flows  past  the  town, 
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where  It  noeives  {torn  the  north  the  Glazett  and  from  the  south 
the  Luggie,  commemorated  by  David  Gray.  The  Wall  oi 
Antoninus  ran  through  the  site  of  the  town,  the  Gaelic  name  of 
which  (Coer,  a  fort,  not  Kirk,  a  church)  means  "  the  fort  at  the 
end  of  the  ridge."  The  town  became  a  biugh  of  barony  under 
the  Comyos  in  1170.  The  cruciform  parish  church  with  crow- 
stepped  gables  dates  from  1644.  The  public  buildings  include 
the  town-hall,  with  a  clock  tower,  the  temperance  hall,  a  con- 
valescent home,  the  Bioomhill  home  for  incurables  (largely  du'' 
to  Miss  Beatrice  Clugston,  to  whom  a  memorial  was  erected  in 
1891),  and  the  Westcrmains  asylum.  In  1898  the  burgh  acquired 
as  a  private  park  the  Peel,  containing  traces  of  the  Roman  Wall, 
a  fort,  and  the  foundation  of  Comyn's  Castle.  The  leading 
industries  are  chemical  manufactures,  iron-founding,  mu^n- 
weaving,  coal  mining  and  timber  sawing.  Lenzie,  a  suburb,  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  the  old  town,  contains  the  imposing  towered 
edifice  in  the  Elizabethan  style  which  houses  the  Barony  asylum. 
David  Gray,  the  poet,  was  born  at  Merkland,  near  by,  and  is 
buried  in  Kirkintilloch  churchyard,  where  a  moBumenl  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  186$. 

KIRK-KILISSBH  (Kirk-Kiusse  or  KikK-Kiti^),  a  town 
of  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Adriaoople,  35  m.  £.  of 
Adrianople.  Pop.  (1905),  about  16,000,  of  whom  about  half  are 
Greeks,  and  the  remainder  Bulgarians,  Turks  and  Jetvs.  Kirk- 
Kilissch  is  built  near  the  headwaters  of  several  small  tributaries 
of  the  river  Ergene,  and  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Istranja 
Dagh.  It  owes  its  chief  importance  to  its  positionat  the  southern 
outlet  of  the  Fakhi  defile  over  these  mountains,  through  which 
passes  the  shortest  road  from  Shumla  to  Constantinople.  The 
name  Kirk-Kilisseh  signifies  "  four  churches,"  and  the  town 
possesses  many  mosques  and  Greek  churches.  It  has  an  im- 
portant trade  with  Constantinople  in  butter  and  cheese,  and  also 
exports  wine,  brandy,  cereals  and  tobacco. 

KIRKSVILU^  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Adair  county, 
Missouri.U.S.A., about  129  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City.  Pop. 
(1900), 5966,  Including  zz3  foreign-born  and  291  negroes;  (1910), 
6347.  It  is  served  by  the  Wabash  and  the  Quincy,  Omaha  & 
Kansas  City  railways.  It  lies  on  a  rolling  prairie  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  975  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  the  seal  of  the  First  District 
Missouri  Sute  Normal  School  (1870);  of  the  American  School  of 
C^teopathy  (opened  1892);  and  of  the  related  A.  T.  Still 
Infirmary  (incorporated  1895),  named  in  honour  of  its  founder, 
Andrew  Taylor  Still  (b.  1820),  the  originator  of  osteopathic 
treatment,  who  settled  here  in  1873.  In  1908  the  School  of 
Osteopathy  had  18  Instructors  and  398  students.  Grain  and 
fruit  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  much  coal  is  mined  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kirksville.  Its  manufactures  are  shoes,  bricks, 
lumber,  ice,  agricultural  implements,  wagons  and  handles. 
Kirksville  was  laid  out  in  1842,  and  was  named  in  honour  of 
Jesse  Kirk.  It  -was  Incorporated  as  a  town  in  1837  and 
chartered  as  a  city  of  the  third  class  In  1892.  In  April  1899  a 
cyclone  caused  serious  damage  to  the  city. 

KIRKWALL  (Notsc,  Kirkjmap,  ("  church  bay  "),  a  royal, 
municipal  and  pilicc  burgh,  seaport  and  capital  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  county  of  Orkney,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901),  3711.  It  b 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  cast  of 
the  island  of  Pomona,  or  Mainland,  247  m.  N.  of  Leith  and  54  ml 
N.  of  Wick  by  steamer.  Much  of  the  city  is  quaint-looking  and 
old-fashioned,  its  main  street  (nearly  i  m.  long)  being  in  partA 
so  narrow  that  two  vehicles  cannot  pass  each  other.  The  more 
modem  quartets  are  built  with  great  regularity  and  the  suburbs 
contain  several  substantial  villas  surrounded  by  gardens.  Kirk- 
wall has  very  few  manufactures.  The  linen  trade  introduced 
in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  centuiy  is  extinct,  and  a  like  fate  has 
overtaken  the  kelp  and  straw-plaiting  industries.  Distilling 
however  prospers,  and  the  town  Is  Important  not  only  as  regards 
its  shipping  and  the  deep-sea  fishery,  but  also  as  a  distributing 
centre  for  the  islands  and  the  seat  of  the  superior  law-courts. 
The  port  has  two  piers.  Kirkwall  received  its  first  chancr  from 
James  III.  in  1486,  bnt  the  provisions  of  this  instrument  being 
disregarded  by  such  men  as  Robert  (d.  t59  j)  and  Patrick  Stewart 
(d.  1614),  ist  and  2nd  earls  of  Orkney,  and  others,  the  Scottish 
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padbment  paised  ao  act  in  1670  confirming  the  charter  granted 
by  Charles  II.  in  iMi.  The  prime  object  of  interest  is  the 
cathedral  of  St  Magnus,  a  stately  cruciform  red  sandstone  struc- 
ture in  the  severest  Norman,  with  touches  of  Gothic.  It  was 
founded  by  Jarl  Rognvald  (Earl  Ronald)  in  1137  in  memory  of 
his  uncle  Jarl  Magnus  who  was  assassinated  in  the  island  of 
Egflshay  in  iiis,  and  afterwards  canonized  and  adopted  as  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Orlcneys..  The  remains  of  St  Magnus  were 
ultimately  interred  in  the  cathedral.  The  church  is  >m  ft.  long 
from  east  to  west  and  56  ft.  broad,  71  ft.  high  from  floor  to  roof, 
and  tii  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  present  spire — the  transcpis  being 
the  oldest  portion.  The  choir  was  lengthened  and  the  beautiful 
eastern  rose  window-added  by  Bishop  Stewart  in  isir,  and  the 
porch  and  the  western  end  of  the  nave  were  finished  in  1540  by 
Bishop  Robert  Reid.  Saving  that  the  upper  half  of  the  original 
spire  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1671,  and  not  rebuilt,  the  cathe- 
dral is  complete  at  all  points,  but  it  underwent  extensive  repair* 
in  the  tgth  century.  The  disproportionate  height  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  building  lend  it  a  certain  distinction  Whith  otber\flse 
it  would  have  lacked.  The  sandstone  has  not  resisted  the  effects 
of  weather,  and  much  of  the  external  decorative  work  has 
perished.  The  choir  is  used  as  the  parish  church.  The  sktUat, 
or  fiic-bell,  is  not  rung  now.  The  church  of  St  Olaf,  from  which 
the  town  took  its  name,  was  burned  down  by  the  English  in 
iSo>;  and  of  the  church  erected  on  its  site  by  Bishop  Rcid — the 
greatest  building  the  Orkneys  ever  had — Utile  more  than  the 
merest  fragment  survives.  Nothing  remains  of  the  old  castle, 
a  fortress  of  remarkable  strength  founded  by  Sir  Henry  Sinclair 
(d.  1400),  earl  and  prince  of  Orkney  and  ist  earl  of  Caithness, 
its  last  vesiiges  having  been  demolished  in  1865  to  provide  better 
access  to  the  harbour;  and  the  earthwork  to  the  east  of  the  town 
thrown  up  by  the  Cromwellians  has  been  converted  into  a  battery 
of  the  Orkney  Artillery  Volunteers.  Adjoining  the  cathedral 
are  the  ruins  of  the  bishop's  palace,  in  which  King  Haco  died 
after  his  defeat  at  Largs  in  1263.  The  round  tower,  which  still 
stands,  was  added  in  1550  by  Bishop  Rcid.  It  is  known  as  the 
Mass  Tower  and  contains  a  niche  in  which  is  a  small  effigy 
believed  to  represent  the  founder,  who  also  endowed  the  grammar 
scliool  which  is  still  in  existence.  To  the  east  of  the  remains  of 
the  bishop's  palace  are  the  ruins  of  the  earl's  pahice,  a  structure 
in  the  Scottish  Baronial  style,  built  about  1600  for  Patrick 
Stewart,  ind  earl  of  Orkney,  and  on  his  forfeiture  given  to  the 
bishops  for  a  residence.  Tankemess  House  is  a  characteristic 
example  of  the  mansion  of  an  Orkney. laird  of  the  olden  time. 
Other  public  buildings  include  the  municipal  buildings,  the 
sheriff  court  and  county  buildings,  Balfour  hospital,  and  the 
fever  hospitaL  There  is  daily  communication  with  Sccabster 
pier  (Thurso),  via  Scapa  pier,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  waist 
of  Pomona,  about  i)  m.  to  the  S.  of  Kirkwall;  and  steamers  sail 
at  regular  -intervals  from  the  harbour  to  Wick,  Aberdeen  and 
Leith.  Good  roads  place  the  capital  in  touch  with  most  places 
in  the  island  and  a  coach  runs  twice  a  day  to  Stromncss.  Kirk- 
wall belongs  to  the  Wick  district  group  of  parliamentary  burghs, 
the  others  being  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  Dornoch  and  Tain. 

XIBRIEMUIB.  a  police  buigh  of  Forfarshire,  Scothind.  Pop. 
(1901),  4096.  It  is  situated  on  a  height  above  the  glen  through 
which  the  Gairie  flows,  6}  m.  N.W.  of  Forfar  by  a  branch  line  of 
the  Caledonian  railway  of  which  it  'a  the  terminus.  There  are 
libraries,  a  public  hall  and  a  park.  The  staple  industry  is  liaen- 
wcaving.  The  band-loom  lingered  longer  here  than  in  any  other 
place  in  Scotland  and  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct.  The  Rev.  Sr 
Alexander  Wbyte  (b.  1837)  and  J.  M.  Barrie  (b.  i8£o)  are  natives, 
th*  latter  having  made  the  town  famous  under  the  name  of 
"  Thnims."  The  original  Secession  church— the  kirk  of  the  Auld 
Lichts — was  founded  in  1806  and  rebuilt  in  1803.  Kinnordy, 
li  m.  N.W.,  was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Charles  Lycll  the  geologist; 
and  Cortachy  castle,  a  fine  mansion  in  the  Scottish  Baronial 
style,  about  4  m.  N.,  is  the  seat  of  tbe  earl  of  Airlie. 

KIRSCH  (or  Kjuchenwassu),  a  potable  spirit  distilled  from 
dicrries.  Kirsch  is  manufactured  chiefly  in  the  Black  Foiest 
fa  Germany,  and  in  the  Vosges  and  Jura  districts  in  France. 
Generally  tbe  raw  material  consist*  of  the  wild  cherry  known  as 


Ceratus  attum.  The  cherries  are  subjected  to  natural  fermenta- 
tion and  subsequent  distillation.  Occasionally  a  certain  quantity 
of  sugar  and  water  are  added  to  the  cherries  after  crushing,  and 
the  mass  so  obtained  Is.filtered  or  pressed  prior  to  fermentation. 
The  spirit  is  usually  "  run  "  at  a  strength  of  about  50%  of 
absolute  alcohol.  Compared  with  brandy  or  whisky  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  kirsch  arc  (a)  that  it  contains  relatively 
large  quantities  of  higher  alcohols  and  compound  ethers,  and 
(b)  tbe  presence  in  Ihis  spirit  of  small  quantities  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  partly  as  such  and  partly  in  combination  as  beozaldehyde- 
cyanhydrine,  to  which  the  distinctive  flavour  of  kirsch  is  laigdy 
due.  

KIR-SHERER,  the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak  of  the  same  name 
In  the  Angora  vilayet  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  a  tributary  of 
[he  Kizil  Irmak  {Halys),  on  the  Angora-Kaisarich  road.  It  is  on 
the  line  of  the  projected  railway  from  Angora  to  Kaisarieh.  The 
town  gives'its  name  to  the  excellent  carpets  made  in  the  vicinity. 
On  the  outskirts  there  is  a  hot  chalybeate  spring.  Population 
about  9000  (700  Christians,  mostly  Armenians).  Kir-shcher 
represents  the  ancient  Mocissus,  a  small  town  which  became  im- 
portant in  the  Byxanline  period:  it  was  enlarged  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  who  re-named  it  Jusliuiaaapola,  and  made  It  ihe 
capital  of  a  large  division  of  Cappadocia,  a  position  it  siiU 
retains. 

KIRWAN,  RICHARD  (1733-181O,  Irish  scientist,  was  bom  at 
Cloughballymore,  Co.  Galway,  in  1733.  Part  of  his  early  life- 
was  spent  abroad,  and  in  1754  he  entered  the  Jesuit  oovitiau 
either  at  St  Omer  or  at  Hes<Un,  but  returned  to  Ireland  in  the 
following  year,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  thiDugh 
the  death  of  his  brother  in  a  duel.  In  1766,  having  conformed 
10  the  established  religion  two  years  previously,  he  was  called 
to  the  Irish  bar,  but  in  1768  abandoned  practice  in  favour  ol 
scientific  pursuits.  During  the  next  nineteen  yeses  lie  resided 
chiefly  in  London,  enjoying  the  society  of  the  scientific  men 
living  there,  and  corresponding  with  many  savants  on  tlie  conti- 
nent of  Euro[>e,  as  his  wide  knowledge  o(  languages  enabled  him 
to  do  with  case.  His  experiments  on  the  specific  gravities  and 
attractive  powers  of  various  saline  substances  formed  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  methods  of  analytical  chemistry, 
and  in  1782  gained  him  the  Copley  medal  from  ilic  Ro>a] 
Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1780;  and  in  17&4  he 
was  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Cavendish  in  regard  to  the 
latter's  experiments  on  air.  In  1787  he  removed  to  Dublin, 
where  four  years  later  he  became  president  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  To  its  proceedings  he  contributed  some  thirty-eight 
memoirs,  dealing  with  meteorology,  pure  and  applied  chemistry, 
geology,  magnetism,  philology,  &c  One  of  these,  on  tbe  primi- 
tive stale  of  the  globe  and  its  subsequent  catastrophe,  involved 
him  in  a  Uvely  dispute  with  the  upholders  of  the  Huttoniaa 
theory.  His  geological  work  was  marred  by  an  implicit  brl:cf 
in  the  universal  deluge,  and  through  finding  fossils  associalcd 
with  the  trap  rocks  near  Portrush  be  maintained  basalt  was  of 
aqueous  origin.  He  was  one  of  the  last  supporters  in  Er\glard 
of  the  phlogistic  hypothesis,  for  which  he  contended  in  hU 
Esfay  on  Phlogiston  andihe  ConsUtuiion  oj  Acids  (1787},  identi- 
fying phlogiston  with  hydrogen.  This  work,  trandatcd  by 
Madame  Lavoisier,  was  published  in  French  with  critical  notrs 
by  Lavoisier  and  some  of  his  associate*;  Kirwan  attempted  to 
refute  their  arguments,  but  they  proved  too  strong  for  him,  at»l 
he  acknowledged  himself  ^convert  in  1791.  His  other  books 
included  BiemtnU  oj  Uittaaloty  (1784),  which  was  the  first 
systematic  work  on  that  subject  in  the  English  languaige,  and 
which  long  remained  standard;  An  Estimale  of  the  Temptntmtt 
0/  Dijcrail  Latitudes  (1787);  £uay  0/  Uu  Analysis  of  J/iacrjf 
IValtrs  (1790),  and  Geolottcal  Essays  (1799).  In  his  later 
years  he  turned  to^hilosophical  questions,  pradudng  a  paper 
on  human  liberty  m  1708,  a  treatise  on  logic  in  1807.  and  a 
volume  of  metaphysical  essays  in  i8ii,  none  of  any  worth. 
Various  stories  are  told  of  his  eccentricities  as  well  u  of  bis 
conversational  powers.    He  died  in  Dublin  in  June  181  a. 

KISFALUDY,  KAROLY  IChakixs]  (r788-i83o),  Hungahan 
author,  was  born  at  THe,  near  Raab,  on  the  6tb  of  Febniaiy 
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i}<8.    Bla  birth  cost  his  mother  her  Ii{e  and  himself  Us  iuher's 
undyiag  halted.    He  entered  the  army  as  a  cadet  in  1804;  saw 
active  service  in  Italy,  Servia  and  Bavaria  (1805-1809),  espe- 
cially distinguishing  himself  at  the  battle  of  Lcoben  (May  15, 
1809),  and  returned  to  his  quarters  at  Pest  with  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant.     It  was  during  the  war  that  he  composed  his  first 
poems,  e.g.  the  tragedy  Cyilkos  ("  The  Murder,"  1808),  and 
numeituis  martial  songs  for  the  encouragement  of  his  comrades. 
It  was  now,  too,  that  he  fell  hopelessly  in  love  wilh  the  beautiful 
Katalin  Hcppler,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  tobacco  merchant. 
Tiring  of  the  monotony  of  a  soldier's  liie,  yet  unwjUing  to  sacri- 
fice his  liberty  to  follow  commerce  or  enter  the  ei>^  service, 
Kislaludy,  contrary  to  his  father's  wishes,  now  threw  up  his 
commission  and  made  his  home  at  the  house  of  a  married  sister 
at  VSrrock,  where  he  could  follow  his  inclinations.    In  1811  he 
studied  painting  at  the  Vienna  academy  and  supported  himself 
precariously  by  his  brush  and  pencil,  till  the  theatre  at  Vienna 
proved  a  still  stronger  attraction.    In  1812  he  wrote  the  tragedy 
Klira  ZAck,  and  in  181$    went  to  Italy  to  study  art  more 
thoroughly.     But    he  was   back   again   within  six  months, 
and  for  the  next  three  years  flitted  from  place  to  place,  living 
on  the  charity  of  his  friends,  lodging  in  hovels  and  dashing  off 
scores  of  daubs  which  rarely  found  a  market.    The  united 
and  repeated  petitions  of  the  whole  Kisfaludy  family  failed  to 
bring  about   a  reconciliation   between  the   elder    Kisfaludy 
and  his  prodigal  son.    It  was  the  success  of  his  drama  Ilka, 
written  for  the  Fehtrv£r  dramatic  society,  that  first  made  him 
famous  and  prosperous.    The  play  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm 
both  at  Fcfairvir  and  Buda  (1819).    Subsequent  plays,  Tht 
Voivode  Sliier  and  Tke  Pitiliimtn  (the  first  original  Magyar 
dramas),  were  equally  successful.    Kisfaludy's  fame  began  to 
spread.    He  had  found  his  true  vocation  ai  the  creator  o{ 
the  Hungarian  drama.    In  May  1810  he  wrote  three  new  {days 
for  the  dramatic  society  (he  could  always  turn  out  a  five-act 
drama  in  four  days)  which  still  further  increased  his  reputa- 
tion.   From  1820  onwards,  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
critic  Kazinczy,  he  learnt  to  palish  and  refine  his  style,  while  hia 
friend  and  adviser  GyBigy  Goal  (who  translated  some  of  his 
dramas  for  the  Vichna  stage)  introduced  him  to  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe.    By  this  time  Kisfaludy  had  evolved 
a  literary  theory  of  his  own  which  inclined  towards  romanticism; 
and  in  collaboration  with  his  elder  brother  Alexander  (see  below) 
lie  founded  the  periodical  A  Kri>ni(i8]2),which  he  edited  to  the  day 
of  his  death.    The  A  urwa  was  a  notable  phenomenon  in  Magyar 
literature.    It  attracted  towards  it  many  of  the  tisiag  young 
authors  of  the  day  (induc&ng  VSriismarty,  Bajza  and  Cauczor) 
and  speedily  became  the  oracle  of  the  romanticists.    Kisfaludy's 
material  position  had  now  greatly  improved,  but  he  could  not 
shake  off  his  old  recklessness  and  generosity,  and  he  was  never 
able  to  pay  a  lithe  of  his  debts.    The  pubUcatioa  of  Aurora  so 
engrossed  his  time  that  practically  he  abandoned  the  slage.    But 
he  contributed  to  i4»rara  ballads,  epigrams,  short  epic  pieces, 
and,  best  of  all,  his  comic  stories.    Kisfaludy  was  in  fact  the- 
founder  of  the  school  of  Magyar  humorists  and  his  comic  types 
arouse  and  delight  to  this  day.    When  the  folk-tale  became 
popular  in  Europe,  Kisfaludy  set  to  work  upon  folk-talcs  also 
and  produced  (1828)  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  thatgenre.    He 
died  on  the  list  of  November  1830.    Six  yean  later  the  great 
literary  society  of  Hungary,  the  Kisfaludy  Tirsas4g,  was  founded 
to  commemorate  his  genius.    Apart  from  his  own  works  it  is 
the  supreme  merit  of  Kisfaludy  to  have  revived  and  nationalized 
the  Af  agyar  liteiature,  giving  it  a  range  aodsoope  undreamed  ol 
before  his  time. 

The  fine  edition  of  Kisfaludy's  works,  in  to  volumes,  appeared 
at  Buda  in  i8ji,  thorilyafter  faisdeaIh,butthc7theditioa(Budapest 
1893)  is  the  Ixst  and  fullest.  See  Fcrenc  Toldy,i.ic»  oj  the  Maj^ar 
Paris  (Hung.)  (Budapest,  1870I:  Zsolt  BcCthy,  Tht  Falhtr  of  ffuii- 

fariait  Comedy  (Budapest,  lSBl);Tamkt  Szana,  Tht  Two  Kiifaludjs 
Hune.)  (Budapest,  1876).  Kisfaludy's  struggles  and  adventures 
are  auo  most  vividly  described  in  Jdkai'a  novel,  Effr  si  mume 
CHung.}. 

SArdok  (.Alexander]  KisntoDT  (i77fiS«4),    Hangaibn 
poei,  etdet  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  boniat  Zalaon  the  .aTtb 


of  September  1771,  educated  at  Raab,  and  gnduatcd  in  philo. 
sophy  and  jurisprudence  at  Fiessburg.  He  early  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Schiller  and  Klcist,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  resus- 
citation of  the  almost  extinct  Hungarian  literature.  Disgusted 
with  his  profession,  the  law,  he  entered  the  Life  Guards  (17913) 
and  [dunged  into  the  gay  life  of  Vienna,  cultivating  literature 
learning  French,  German  and  Italian,  painting,  sketching, 
assiduously  frequenting  the  theatre,  and  consorting  on  equal 
terms  with  all  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  Austrian  capital. 
In  1796  he  was  tiaiuferred  to  the  army  in  Italy  lor  being  con- 
cerned with  some  of  his  brother  officers  jof  the  Vienna  garrison 
in  certain  irregularities.  When  Milan  was  captured  by  Napoleon 
Kisfaludy  was  sent  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Vaucluse,  where  he 
studied  Petrarch  with  enthusiasm  and  fell  violently  in  love  with 
Caroline  D'Esdapon,  a  kindred  spirit  to  whom  he  addressed 
his  melancholy  Himfy  Lays,  the  first  part  of  the  subsequently 
famous  sonnets.  On  returning  to  Austria  he  served  with  some 
distinction  in  the  campaigns  of  1798  and  1790  on  the  Rhine  and 
in  Switzerkuid;  but  tiring  of  a  military  life  and  disgusted  at  the 
slowness  of  his  promotion,  he  quitted  the  army  in  September 
1799,  and  married  his  old  love  R6z&  Szegedy  at  the  beginning 
of  iSoo.  The  first  five  happy  yeai«  of  their  Ule  were  passed  at 
K4m  in  V&s  county,  but  in  r8o5  they  removed  to  SOmcg  where 
Kislahidy  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  literature. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  be  had  published  a 
volume  of  erotics  which  made  him  famous,  and  his  reputation 
was  still  further  increased  by  his  Reilk  or  Tales.  During  the 
troublous  times  of  1809,  when  the  gentry  of  Zala  county  founded 
a  confederation,  the  palatine  appointed  Kisfaludy  one  of  his 
adjutants.  Subsequently,  by  command,  he  wrote  an  account  of 
the  movement  for  presentation  to  King  Fronds,  which  was  com- 
mitted to  the  secret  archives,  and  Kisfaludy  was  forbidden  to 
communicate  its  contents.  In  i8}0  the  Morczeb&nya  Institute 
crowned  his  Talcs  and  the  palatine  piesented  him  with  a  prize 
of  400  florins  in  the  hall  of  the  Fest  county  council.  In  iSia 
be  started  the  ilnnira  with  his  younger  brother  Kiroly  (see 
above).  When  the  academy  was  founded  in  1830  Kistaludr 
was  the  first  county  member  elected  to  it.  In  1835  he  nrigfted 
because  he  wa*  obliged  to  share  the  honour  of  winning  the 
academy's  graiul  prize  with  V&rSsmarty.  After  the  death  of 
his  first  wife  (1832)  he  married  a  secood  rime,  but  by  neither  of 
his  wives  bad  fa«  any  child.  The  remainder  of  his  days  were 
spent  in  his  Tuiculum  among  the  vineyards  of  SUmcg  and 
Somla.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  October  1844.  Alexander 
Kisfaludy  stand*  alone  among  the  rising  literary  schools  of 
his  day.  He  was  not  even  influenced  by  his  friend  the  great 
critic  Kazinczy,  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  young  dusSeal 
writers  of  hi*  day.  K^faludy'*  art  was  Mlf-taugfat,  solitary 
and  absolutely  independent.  If  he  imitated  any  one  it  was 
Petrarch;  indeed  his  famous  Himjy  acrcltiui  ("  The  Loves 
of  Himfy"),  as  his  collected  sonnets  ate  called,  have  won 
for  bim  the  thle  of  "The  Hungarian  Petrarch."  Bui 
the  passion  of  Kisfaludy  is  far  more  sincere  and  teal  than 
ever  Petrarch's  was,  and  he  completely  Magyariccd  everything 
he  borrowed.  After  finishing  the  sonnets  Kisfahtdy-  devoted 
himself  to  more  objective  writing,  as  in  the  incomparable  Set^ii 
which  leproduoe  the  ictnery  and  the  history  of  the  delightful 
counties  which  surround  Lake  BaUtoo. .  He  also  contributed 
numoous  talcs  and  other  pieces  to  Aurara.  Far  less  successfut 
werehfs  plays,  of  which  HimyddiJtnes  (1&16),  by  far  the  longest 
drama  in  tjie  Hungarian  language,  need  alone  be  mentioned. 

"fhc  best  critical  edition  of  Sindor  KhTaludy's  works  ii  the  fourth 
complete  edition-,  by  David  Angyal,  in  eight  volumes  (BadapeiK, 
1893).    Sec  Tamil  Stana,  rite  tw»  Kisfabiiys  (Hung.)  (Budapnt. 


1876);  Imre  SJtndor,  The  Itijltumcs  «/  «e  lliliaa  on  Ikt  /banmaa 
Littrature  (Hung.)  (Budapest,  1878);  KilmSn  SQmcgt.  Kiyaludy 
and  kis  Taks  (Hung.)  (Budapest,  1877).  (R.  N.  B.) 


KiSB.  or  Kus  (the  first  fiKia  is  Pctrian  and  the  second 
AzaUc),  an  ishind  in  the  FcrsiaA  Gulf.  It  is  meotioned  in  the 
r  ith  century  as  being  the  tcMeaoe  of  an  Arab  pirate  from  Oman, 
who  exacted  a  tribute  from  the  peari.fisheries  of  the  gulf  and  had 
the  title  of  "King  of  the  Sea,"  and  it  itM  taiMpeitaaeela.tht. 
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KISHANGARH— KISMET 


ijth  century  with  the  fall  of  SitaS  u  a  transit  station  of  the 
trade  between  India  and  the  West.  In  the  14th  century  it  was 
supplanted  by  Honnuz  and  lapsed  into  its  former  insignificance. 
The  island  is  nearly  10  m.  long  and  $  m.  broad,  and  contains 
a  number  of  small  villages,  the  largest,  Mashi,  with  about  too 
bouses,  being  situated  on  its  north-eastern  comer  in  36°  34'  N. 
and  54°  >'  K  The  highest  part  of  the  island  has  an  ekvation  of 
iw  ft.  The  inhabitants  are  Arabs,  and  nearly  all  pearl  fishcis, 
possessing  many  boats,  which  they  take  to  the  pearl  banks  on 
the  Arabian  coast.  The  water  supply  is  scanty  and  there  is 
little  vegetation,  but  suffident  for  sustaining  some  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  and  some  cattle.  Near  the  centre  of  the  north 
coast  are  the  ruiits  of  the  old  city,  now  known  as  Hariia,  with 
remains  of  a  mosque,  with  octagonal  columns,  masonry,  water- 
ctstems  (two  150  ft.  long,  40  ft.  broad,  14  ft.  deep)  and  a  fine 
underground  canal,  or  aqueduct,  half  a  mile  long  and  cut  in  the 
soUd  rock  20  ft.  below  the  surface.  Fragments  of  glazed  tiles 
and  brown  and  blue  pottery,  of  thin  white  and  blue  Chinese 
porcelain,  of  green  ctladon  (some  with  white  scroll-work  or 
figures  in  relief),  glass  beads,  bangles,  &c.,  are  abundant.  Kish 
is  the  Kataia  of  Arrian;  Chisi  and  Qmi  of  Marco  Polo;  Quixi, 
Queis,  Cacz,  Cais,  &c.,  of  Portuguese  writers;  and  Kheoo,  or 
Kenh,  of  English. 

KISHANGARH,  a  native  sute  of  India,  in  the  Rajputana 
agency.  Area,  8s8sq.  m.;pop.  (1901),  90,970,  showing  a  decrease 
of  };%  in  the  decade,  due  to  the  famine  of  1899-1900; 
estimated  revenue,  ij4,ooo;  there  is  no  tribute.  The  state  was 
founded  in  the  reign  <rf  the  emperor  Akbar,  by  a  younger  son 
of  the  raja  of  Jodhpur,  In  1818  Kishangarh  first  came  into 
direct  relations  with  the  British  government,  by  entering  into  a 
treaty,  together  with  the  other  Rajput  states,  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Pindari  marauders  by  whom  the  country  was  at  that  time 
overrun.  The  chief,  whose  title  is  maharaja,  is  a  Rajput  of  the 
Rather  clan.  Maharaja  Madan  Singh  ascended  the  throne  in  1900 
at  the  tge  of  sixteen,  and  attended  the  Delhi  Durbar  of  igoj  as  a 
cadet  in  the  Imperial  Cadet  Corps.  The  administration,  under 
the  diuatt,  is  highly  spoken  of.  Irrigation  from  tanks  and  wells 
has  been  extended;  factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton  have 
been  started;  and  the  social  reform  movement,  for  discouraging 
excessive  expenditure  on  marriages,  has  been  very  successful. 
The  state  is  traversed  by  the  Rajputana  railway.  The  town  of 
KiSBANOAxa  is  18  m.  N.W.  of  Ajmere  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901), 
is,66j.    It  is  the  It^dence  of  many  Jain  merchants. 

KISHlMBV(KwMa»(»  of  the  Moldavians),atown  of  south-west 
Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  Bessarabia,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Byk,  a  tributary  of  the  Dniester,  and  on  the 
railway  between  Odessa  and  Jassy  in  Rumania,  120  m.  W.N.W. 
from  the  former.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  it  was 
but  a  poor  village,  and  in  181 3  when  it  was  acquired  by  Russia 
from  M(ridavia  it  had  only  7000  inhabitants;  twenty  yeara  later 
its  population  numbered  35,000,  while  in  iMi  it  had  with  its 
suburbs  93,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1900-125,787,  composed  of 
the  most  varied  nationalities — Moldavians,  Walachlans,  Rus- 
sians, Jews  (43%),  Bulgarians,  Tatars,  Germans  and  Gypsies. 
A  massacre  ipopom)  of  the  Jews  was  perpetrated  here  in  t9o3. 
The  town  consists  of  two  parts — the  old  or  lower  town,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Byk,  and  the  new  or  upper  town,  situated  on  high 
ctags,  450  to  500  ft.  above  the  riva.  The  wide  suburbs  are 
rematlcable  for  their  gardens,  which  prodiice  great  quantities  of 
fruits  (especially  {ilums,  which  are  dried  and  exported),  tobacco, 
mulberry  leaves  lor  silkworms,  and  -wine.  The  buildings  of  the 
town  are  sombre,  shabby  and  low,  but  built  of  stone;  and  the 
streets,  though  wide  and  shaded  by  acacias,  are  mostly  unpaved. 
Kishltoev  is  the  seat  of  the  archbishop  of  Bessarabia,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  with  800  students,  a  college, 
and  a  gardening  school,  a  museum,  a  public  library,  a  botanic 
garden,  and  a  sanatorium  with  sulphur  springs.  The  town  is 
adorned  wlth'itataa  of  Iter  Alexander  II.  (i88i)  and  the  poet 
Poshkln  (ttts).  Thefo  are  tallow-mtltinK  houses,  steam  fiotn- 
mills,  candle  and  soap  works,  distilleries  and  tobacco  factories. 
The  trade  is  very  active  and  incirasing,  Kishinev  facing  a  centre 
for  tiie  BriiiriiMin  trade  in  gtsin,  wine,  tobacco,  taUow,  wool 


and  skins,  exported  to  Austria  and  to  Odessa.  The  town  played 
an  important  part  in  the  wir  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in 
1877-78,  as  the  chief  centre  of  the  Russian  invasion. 

KISHM  (also  Arab.  JaUal  ul-tmnlah.  Pen.  Jazarih  i  dvd:, 
i.e.  Long  Island),  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Golf, 
separated  from  the  Persian  mainland  by  the  KJior-i-Jafari,  a 
strait  which  at  its  narrowest  point  is  less  than  2  m.  broad. 
On  British  Admiralty  charts  it  figures  as  "  Clarence  Strait," 
the  name  given  to  it  by  British  surveyors  in  1818  in  honour  of 
the  duke  of  Clarence  (William  IV.).  The  island  is  70  m.  long, 
its  main  axis  running  E.N.E.  by  W.S.W.  Its  greatest  brradib 
is  32  m.  and  the  mean  breadth  about  7  m.  A  range  ol  hills 
from  300  to  600  ft.  high,  with  strongly  marked  escarpments, 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  southern  coast;  they  are  largely 
composed,  like  those  of  Hormuz  and  the  neighbouring  mainland, 
of  rock  salt,  which  is  regularly  quarried  in  several  places, 
principally  at  Niraakdan  (i.e.  salt-cellar)  and  Salakh  on  the 
south  coast,  and  forms  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the  island, 
finding  its  way  to  Muscat,  India  and  Zanzibar,  In  the  centre  of 
the  island  some  hills,  consisting  of  sandstone  and  marl,  rise  to  an 
elevation  of  r300  ft.  In  its  general  aspect  the  island  is  parched 
and  barren-looking,  like  the  south  of  Persia,  but  it  contains 
fertile  portions,  which  produce  grain,  dates,  grapes,  melons,  &c 
Traces  of  naphtha  were  observed  near  Salakh,  but  extensive 
boring  operations  in  1893  did  not  lead  to  any  result.  The 
town  of  Kishm  (pop.  5000)  Is  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island.  The  famous  navigator,  William  Baffin,  was  killed  here 
in  January  1622  by  a  shot  from  the  Portuguese  castle  dose  by, 
which  a  British  force  was  then  besieging.  Lafit  (Laft,  Leit), 
the  next  place  in  importance  (reduced  by  a  British  fleet  in  1809), 
is  situated  about  midway  on  the  northern  coast  in  the  mosi 
fertile  part  of  the  island.  There  are  also  many  flourishing 
villages.  At  Basidu  or  Bassadore  (correct  name  Baba  Sa'idu), 
on  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  the  British  government 
maintained  until  1879  a  sanatorium  for  the  crews  of  their 
gunboats  in  the  gulf,  with  barracks  for  a  company  of  scpo>'S 
belonging  to  the  marine  battalion  at  Bombay,  workshc^ 
hospital,  ftc  The  village  is  still  British  property,  but  its 
occupants  an  reduced  to  a  couple  of  men  in  charge  of  a  coal 
depot,  a  provision  store  and  about  90  villagers.  In  December 
1896  a  terrible  earthquake  destnsyed  about  four-fifths  of  the 
houses  on  the  island  and  over  1000  persons  lost  their  lives. 
The  total  population  Is  generally  estimated  at  about  15,000 
to  30,000,  but  the  German  Admiralty's  Sefclkandbuck  fir  dot 
Ptnischm  Golf  for  1907  has  40,00a 

Kishm  is  the  ancient  Oaracto,  or  Vorochta,  a  name  said  to 
have  survived  until  recently  in  a  village  called  Brokt,  or  Brakht. 
It  was  also  called  the  isUnd  of  the  Beni  Kavan,  from  an  Arab 
tribe  of  that  name  which  came  from  Oman.  (A.  H.-S) 

KIIKUNrtLEOYHilZA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 
of  Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskuo,  80  m.  S.S.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail 
Pop.  (1900),  33,342.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are  a  iae 
town  hall,  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium  and  a  modem  large 
parish  church.  The  surrounding  country  is  covered  with 
vineyards,  fruit  gardens,  and  tobacco  and  com  fields.  The 
town  itself,  which  is  an  important  railway  junction,  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  great  cattle-market.  Numerous  Roman  urns  and 
other  ancient  relics  have  been  dug  up  in  the  vicinity.  In  the 
17th  century  the  town  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  Turks, 
and  it  was  not  recolonized  and  rebuilt  till  1743. 

KI8L0V0MK.  a  town  and  health-resort  o(  Russian 
Caucasia,  in  the  province  of  Terek,  situated  at  an  aliitnde  of 
2690  ft.,  in  a  deep  caldron-shaped  valley  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Caucasus,  40  ra.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Pyatigorsk.  Pop.  (1807), 
4078.  The  limestone  hills  which  surround  the  town  rise  by 
successive  steps  or  terraces,  and  contain  numerous  caves.  The 
mineral  watcts  are  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  aod 
gas  and  have  a  temperature  of  51°  F.  The  principal  spring 
is  known  as  Narsan,  and  its  water  is  called  by  the  Circassiars 
the  "  drink  of  heroes." 

KISHBIV  fate,  destiny,  a  term  used  by  Mahonrniedans  te 
express  all  the  incidents  and  details  of  man's  lot  in  lile.     The 
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word  a  the  Turkish  form  of  the  Anbie  rti»ta«,  from  faMma, 
to  divide. 

KISS,  the  act  of  pressing  or  tooching  with  the  li^,  cheek, 
hand  or  lips  of  another,  as  a  sign  or  expression  of  love,  a^ection, 
reverence  or  greeting.  Skeat  (£(jm.  Dkl.,  189S)  connects  the 
Teut.  hase  kuua  with  Lat.  tuslm,  taste,  and  with  Goth,  kuihu, 
lest,  from  kinsaa,  to  dioose,  and  takes  "  kin  "  as  ultimately  a 
doublet  of  "choice." 

For  the  litnrgicaloKii/Mii^aci*  or  "kiiaol  peace,"  see  Pax.  See 
furtber  C.  Nyrop,  Tkt  Kiu  and  its  Hitlary,  trans,  by  W.  F.  Harvey 

(1903)  i  J.  J.  Claudius,  Dizserlatio  dt  scJulalumtbut  tettnm  (Utrecht, 
ijoj);  and  "  Baistrs  d'iStiquctte  "  (1689)  in  Ankau  curiaues  it 
Fkiilnrt  di  Frana  (1834-1890,  series  ii.  torn.  I»). 

KISSAR.  or  Gytarah  Bahbaryeh,  the  ancient  Nubian  lyre, 
still  in  use  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  It  consists  of  a  body 
having  instead  of  the  traditional  tortoiscshcU  back  a  shallow, 
round  bowl  of  wood,  covered  with  a  sound-board  of  sheepskin, 
in  which  are  three  small  round  souod-holes.  The  arms,  set 
through  the  sound-board  at  points  distant  about  the  third  of  the 
diameter  from  the  circumference,  have  the  familiar  fan  shape. 
Tive  gut  strings,  knotted  round  the  bar  and  raised  from  the 
sound-board  by  means  of  a  bridge  tailpiece  similar  to  that  in  use 
on  the  modem  guitar,  are  plucked  by  means  of  a  plectrum  by 
the  right  hand  for  the  melody,  while  the  left  hand  sometimes 
twangs  some  of  the  strings  as  a  soft  drone  accompaniment. 

KISSINOEN,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Germany,  in  the 

kingdom  of  Bavaria,  delightfully  situated  in  a  btoad  valley 

surrounded  by  high  and  well-wooded  hills,  on  the  Franconian 

Saale,  65S  ft.  above  sea-level,  6a  m.  E.  of  Frankfort-on-Main, 

and43N.E.of\Vttrzburgbyrail.    Pop. {1900), 4757.    Itsstrcets 

are  regular  and  its  houses  attractive.    It  has  an  Evangelical,  an 

English,  a  Russian  and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  theatre, 

and  various  benevolent  institutions,  besides  all  the  usual  buildings 

for  the  lodging,  cure  and  amusement  of  the  numerous  visitors 

who  are  attfacted  to  this,  the  most  popular  watering-place  in 

Bavaria.    In  the  Kurgarten,  a  tree-shaded  expanse  between  the 

Kurhans  and  the  handsome  colonnaded  Konvcrsations-Saal,  are 

the  three  principal  springs,  the  RSk6czy,  the  Fandur  and  the 

Maxbrunnen,  of  which   the   first   two,  strongly  impregnated 

with  iron  and  salt,  have  a  temperature  of  5116°  F.;  the  last 

(50'72*)  a  like  Selters  or  Seltzer  water.    At  short  distances 

from  the  town  are  the  intermittent  artesian  spring  Solcnsprudcl, 

the  SchSnbornsprudcl  and  the  Theresienquelle;  and  in  the 

same  valley  as  Kissingen  are, the  minor  spas  of  Bocklct  and 

Brilckenau.    The  waters  of  Kissingen  arc  prescribed  for  both 

internal  and  external  use  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases.    They 

arc  all  highly  charged  vi-ith  salt,  and  productive  government 

salt-works  were  at  one  time  stationed  near  Kissingen.    The 

number  of  persons  who  visit  the  place  amounts  to  about  30,000 

a  year.    The  manufactures  of  the  town,  chiefly  carriages  and 

furniture,  are  unimportant;   there  is  also  a  trade  in  fruit  and 

wine. 

The  salt  springs  were  known  in  the  9th  century,  and  their 
medicinal  properties  were  recognized  in  the  16th,  but  it  was 
only  during  the  19th  century  that  Kissingen  became  a  popular 
resort.  The  town  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Henncberg  until 
1394,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  bishop  of  WUrzburg.  With  this 
bishopric  it  passed  later  to  Bavaria.  On  the  loth  of  July  1866 
the  Prussians  defeated  the  Bavarians  with  great  slaughter  near 
Kissingen.  On  the  13th  of  July  1874  the  town  was  the  scene 
of  the  attempt  of  the  fanatic  Kullmann  to  assassinate  Prince 
Bismarck,  to  whom  a  statue  has  been  erected.  There  are  also 
monuments  to  Kings  Louis  I.  and  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria. 

See  Balling,  Die  HeitqiuUen  uitd  Bader  tu  Kissingen  ( Kissingen, 
1886):  A.  Soticr,  Bad  Kissingen  (Leipzig,  18S3);  Werner,  Bad 
Xissingtn  als  Kurerl  (Berlin,  1904);  Lcutatr,  Kissingtn  far  Hen- 
krankt  (Wttrxbucg,  1909);  Oiruf,  AfMis(n  tmd  sttiu  HtiimuUn 
CWUczburg,  1892^;  and  Roth,  £w  iCiMMfeii  (WOtzburg,  1901). 

KISTNA,  or  Krishna,  a  large  river  of  southern  India.  It 
ris«5  near  the  Bombay  sanatorium  of  Mahabaleahwar  in  the 
Western  Ghats,  only  about  40  m.  from  the  Arabian  Sea,  and,  as 
it  discharges  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  it  thus  flows  across  almost 
tbe  entire  peninsula  from  west  to  cast.    It  has  an  estimated 


basin  area  of  97,000x1.  m.,  and  its  length  is  goo  m.  Its  source 
is  held  sacred,  and  is  freqnented  by  pilgrims  in  large  numbers. 
From  Mahabaleshwar  the  Kistna  runs  southward  in  a  rapid 
course  into  the  nizam's  dominions,  then  turns  to  the  east,  and 
ultimately  falls  into  the  sea  by  two  principal  mouths,  carrying 
with  it  the  waters  of  the  Bhinu  from  the  north  and  the  Tunga- 
badhra  from  the  south-west.  Along  this  part  of  the  coast  runs 
an  extensive  strip  of  land  which  has  been  entirely  formed  by  the 
detri^tus  washed  down  by  the  Kistna  and  Godavari.  The  river 
channel  is  throughout  too  rocky  and  the  stream  too  rapid  to 
allow  navigation  even  by  small  native  craft.  In  utility  for  irri- 
gation the  Kistna  is  sbo  inferior  to  its  two  sister  streams,  the 
Godavari  and  Cauvery.  By  far  the  greatest  of  its  irrigation  works 
is  the  Bezwada  anicut,  b^n  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  in  1852. 
Bezwada  is  a  small  town  at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  by  which 
the  Kistna  bursts  through  the  Eastern  Ghats  and  immediately 
spreads  over  the  alluvial  plain.  The  channel  there  is  1300  yds. 
wide.  During  the  dry  season  the'deplh  of  water  is  barely  6  ft., 
but  sometimes  it  rises  to  as  much  as  36  ft.,  the  maximum  flood 
discharge  being  calcuUted  at  i,iS8,ooo  cub.  ft.  per  second.  Of 
the  two  main  canals  connected  with  the  dam,  that  on  the  left 
bank  breaks  into  two  branches,  the  one  running  39  m.  to  Ellore, 
the  other  49  m.  to  Masulipatam.  The<:anal  on  the  right  bank 
proceeds  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  and  also  sends  oS  two 
principal  branches,  to  Nizampatam  ahd  Comamur.  The  total 
length  of  (he  maincharmels  is  373  m.  and  the  total  area  irrigated 
in  1903-1904  was  about  700,000  acres. 

KISTHA  <or  Kjushna),  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  N.E. 
of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Masulipatam  is  the  district  head- 
quarters. Area,  8490  sq.  m.  The  district  is  generally  a  flat 
country,  but  the  interior  b  broken  by  a  few  low  hills,  the  highest 
being  i8s7  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Kistna, 
which  cuts  the  district  into  two  portions,  and  the  Munyeru, 
Paiem  and  Naguleru  (tributaries  of  the  Gundlakamma  and 
the  K&tna);  the  last  only  is  navigable.  The  Kolar  hke,  which 
covets  an  area  of  zr  by  14  m.,  and  the  Romparu  swamp  are 
natural  receptacles  for  the  dninage  on  tbe  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  Kistna  respectively. 

In  1901  the  population  nii  3,154,803,  shoving  an  increase  M 
16%  in  tbe  decade.  Subsequently  the  area  of  the  district  was 
reduced  by  the  fomution  of  the  new  district  of  Guntur  (f.e.), 
though  Kistna  received  an  accretion  of  territory  from  Godavari 
district.  The  popidation  in  1901  on  tbe  area  as  reconstituted 
(5899  sq.  m.)  was  1,744,138.  The  Kistna  delta  system  of  irriga- 
tion canals,  which  are  avaiUble  also  for  navigation,  connect  with 
the  Godavari  system.  Tbe  principal  crops  ate  rice,  millets, 
pulse,  oil-seeds,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco  and  a  little  s<igarK:ane. 
There  are  several  factories  for  ginning  and  pressing  cotton.  The 
cigars  known  in  England  as  Lunkas  are  partly  made  from  to- 
bacco grown  on  tankasoi  islands  in  the  Kistna.  The  manufacture 
of  chintzes  at  MasnUpatam  is  a  decaying  industry,  but  cotton  is 
woven  everywhere  for  domestic  use.  Salt  is  evaporated,  under 
government  supervision,  along  the  coast.  Bezwada,  at  the  head 
of  the  delta, -is  a  place  of  growing  importance,  as  the  central 
junction  of  the  East  Coast  railway  system,  which  crosses  the 
inland  portion  of  the  district  in  three  directions.  Some  sea- 
borne trade,  chiefly  coasting,  is  carried  on  at  the  open  roadsteads 
of  MasuKpatam  and  Nixampatam,  both  in  the  delta.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  supports  a  CoBege  at  Masulipatam. 

The  early  history  of  Kistna  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the 
Dortbem  Circan.  Dhaianikotaand  the  adjacent  town  of  Amra- 
vati  were  tha  teats  'o(  early  Hindu  and  Buddhist  govern- 
ments; and  the  tnoie  modera  Rajahmundry  owed  its  importance 
to  later  dynasties.  The  Chalokyas  here  gave  phice  to  the  Cholas, 
who  in  turn  were  onsted  by  the  Rcddi  kings,  who  flourished 
during  the  14th  century,  and  built  the  forts  of  Bellamkonda, 
Kondavi  and  Kondapalli  in  the  north  of  the  district,  while  the 
Gijapati  dynasty  of  Orissa  ruled  In  the  north.  Afterwards  the 
entire  district  passed  to  the  Kutb  Shahis  of  Golconda,  until 
annexed  to  the  Mogul  empire  by  Aurangzeb  in  1687.  Meantime 
the  English  had  in  161 1  established  a  small  factory  at  Masulipa- 
um,  where  they  traded  with  varying  fortune  from  1759,  when. 
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Masulipatim  being  captured  from  tbe  French  ^y  Colonel  ^oid*, 
with  a  force  sent  by  Lord  CUve  from  Calcutta,  the  power  of  the 
English  in  the  greater  part  of  the  district  was  complete. 

KIT  (i)  (probably  an  adaptation  of  the  Middle  Dutch  kilU, 
a  wooden  tub,  usually  with  a  lid  and  handles,  in  modem  Dutch 
kit  means  a  tankard),  a  tub,  basket  or  pail  used  for  holding  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  6sh  and  other  goods;  also  applied  to  similar  recep- 
tacles for  various  domestic  purposes,  or  for  holding  a  workman's 
tools,  &c.  By  transference  "  kit  "  came  to  mean  the  toob  them- 
selves, but  more  commonly  personal  effects  such  as  clothing, 
especially  that  of  a  soldier  or  sailor,  the  word  including  the  knap- 
sack or  other  receptacle  in  which  the  eflects  are  packed. 
(>)  The  name  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  "  cittern  "  Gr.  uSiipa) 
of  a  small  violin,  about  16  in.  long,  and  played  with  a  bow 
of  nearly  the  same  length,  much  used  at  one  time  by  dancing- 
masters.  The  French  name  is  poektU*.  tbe  instrument  being 
small  enough  to  go  into  the  pocket. 

KITAZATO,  SHIBASABURO  (igs6-  ),  Japanese  doctor  of 
medicine,  vas  bom  at  Kunuunoto  in  1856  and  studied  in 
Germany  under  Koch  from  1885  to  1891.  He  became  one  of  the 
foremost  bacteriologists  of  the  world,  and  enjoyed  the  credit  of 
having  discovered  the  bacilli  of  tetanus,  diphtheria  and  plague, 
the  last  in  conjunction  with  Dr  Aoyama,  who  accompanied  him 
to  Hong-Kong  in  1894  during  an  epidemic  at  that  place. 

KIT-CAT  CLUB,  a  club  of  Whig  wits,  painteis,  politicians 
tod  men  of  letters,  founded'  in  London  about  1703.  The  name 
was  derived  from  that  of  Christopher  Cat,  the  keeper  of  the  pie- 
bouse  in  which  the  club  met  in  Shire  Lane,  near  Temple  Bar. 
The  meetings  were  afterwards  held  at  the  Fountain  tavern  in 
tbe  Strand,  and  latterly  in  a  room  specially  built  for  the  purpose 
at  Bam  Elms,  the  residence  of  the  secretary,  Jacob  Tonson, 
the  publisher.  In  summer  the  club  met  at  the  Upper  FUsk, 
Hampstcad  Heath.  The  club  originally  consisted  of  thirty-nine, 
afterwards  of  forty-eight  members,  and  included  among  others 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  Lords  Halifax  and  Somers,  Sir  Robert 
Walptde,  Vanbrugh,  Congreve,  Steele  and  Addison.  The  por- 
traits of  many  of  the  members  were  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  himself  a  member,  of  a  uniform  size  suited  to  the  height 
of  the  Barn.  Elms  room  in  which  the  club  dined.  The  canvas, 
j6  X  38  in.,  admitted  of  less  than  a  halMength  portrait  but 
was  sufficiently  long  to  inchide  a  hand,  and  this  is  known  as  the 
kit-cat  size.   The  club  was  dissolved  about  171a, 

KITCHEN  (O.E.  cyceiu;  this  and  other  cognate  forms,  such  as 
Dutch  keuien.  Get.  Kikht,  Dan.  kdkkm.  Ft.  emsint,  are  formed 
ftxnn  the  Low  Lat.  tucina,  Lat.  coquina,  coquert,  to  cook),  the 
room  or  place  in  a  bouse  set  apart  for  cooking,  in  which  the 
culinary  and  other  domestic  utensils  are  kept.  The  range  or 
cooking-stove  fitted  with  bailer  for  hot  water,  oven  and  other 
appliances,  is  often  known  as  a  "  kitchener  "  (see  Cookery  and 
Heating).  Archaeologists  have  used  the  term  "  kitchen-midden," 
{.«.  kitchen  rubbish-heap  (Danish /kAkifli-mAUtHf)  for  the  rubbish 
heaps  of  prehistoric  man,  containing  bones,  remains  of  edibleshell- 
&h,  implements,  &c.  (see  SBEi.L.^DEiAfs).  "  Midden,"  in  Middle 
English  mydding,  is  a  Scandiiuvian  word,  from  my%,  muck, 
filth,  and  dyni,  heap;  the  latter  word  gives  the  English  "  dung." 

KITCHENER.  HORATIO  HERBERT  KITCHENER,  Viscount 
(1850-  ),  British  field  maishal,  was  the  son  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
H.  H.  Kitchener  and  was  bom  at  Bally  Longford,  Co,  Kerry, 
on  the  24th  of  June  185a  He  eotenl  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich,  in  1868,  and  ncs  commissionad  second 
lieutenant,  Royal  Engineers,  in  1871.  Af  ■  subaltern  he 
was  employed  in  survey  work  in  Cypnis  and  Palestine,  and 
on  promotion  to  captain  in  i88j  was  attached  to  the  Egyptian 
army,  then  in  course  of  re-oigaoixation  under  British  officers, 
lo  the  followuig  year  he  served  00  the  staff  of  the  British  expedi- 
tbnary  force  on  the  Nile,  aad  waa  promoted  successively  major 
and  lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet  for  his  scrvicw.  From  1886  10 
iS38  he  was  commaodant  at  Suakin,  commanding  and  receiving 
a  severe  wound  in  the  action  of  Haodub  in  >888.  In  1888  he 
commanded  a  brigade  in  the  actions  of  Gamaizieh  and  Toski. 
u"?  J**'  '"  '**'  *"  ""'*''  ■»  adjuunt-genetal  of  the  anny. 
He  had  became  brevet-colonel  in  tbe  British  army  in  t88S,  and 


he  received  the  CB.  in  1889  after  the  action  of  Toafci.  In  1891 
Colonel  Kitchener  succeeded  Sir  Francis  (Lord)  Grenfell  as  sirdar 
of  the  Egypti*"  army,  and  three  years  later,  when  he  had  com- 
pleted his  predecessor's  work  of  te-organizing  the  forces  of  the 
kbedive,  be  began  the  formatfon  of  an  expeditionary  force  oa 
the  vexed  military  frontier  of  Wady  Haifa.  The  advaixe  into 
the  Sudan  (see  EoviT,  Uiiilary  Optratmu)  was  prepared  by 
thorough  administrative  work  on  his  part  which  gained  universal 
admiration.  In  1896  Kitchener  won  the  aaion  of  Ferkct 
(June  7)  and  advanced  the  frontier  and  the  rajlway  to  Dongola. 
In  1897  Sir  Archibald  Hunter's  victory  of  Abu  Hamed  (Aug.  7) 
carried  the  Egyptian  flag  one  stage  farther,  and  in  1S98  the 
resolve  to  destroy  the  Mabdi's  power  was  openly  indicated  by 
the  despatch  of  a  British  force  to  coKiperate  with  the  Egyptians. 
The  sirdar,  who  in  1896  became  a  British  major-geneial  and 
received  the  K.C.B.,  commanded  the  united  force,  which  stormed 
the  Mahdist  lareba  on  the  river  Atbara  on  the  8th  of  April,  and. 
the  outposts  being  soon  Afterwards  advanced  to  Metemmeh  and 
Shendy,  the  British  force  was  augmented  to  the  strength  of  a 
division  for  tbe  final  advance  on  Khartum.  Kitchener's  work 
was  crowned  and  the  power  of  tbe  Mahdists  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  victory  of  Omdurman  (Sept.  3),  for  which  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  receiv-ed  tbe 
G.C.B.,  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  a  grant  of  £30,000.  Little 
more  than  a  year  afterwards,  while  still  sirdar  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-general  and  appointed  chkf- 
of-sta£f  to  Lord  Roberts  in  the  South  African  War  (see  Trass- 
VAAL,  Hislory),  In  this  capacity  be  served  in  the  campaign  of 
Paardeberg,  the  advance  on  Bloemfontein  and  the  subsequent 
northward  advance  to  Pretoria,  and  on  Lord  Roberts'  return  10 
England  in  November  1900  succeeded  him  as  comnumder-io- 
chief,  receiving  at  the  same  time  the  local  rank  of  geoeraL  In 
June  190}  the  long  and  harassing  war  came  to  its  close,  and 
Kitchener  was  rewarded  by  advancement  to  the  dignity  of 
viscount,  promotion  to  the  substantive  rank  of  general  "  for 
distinguished  sc^ice,"  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  a  grant  of 
£50,000.    He  was  also  included  in  the  Order  of  Merit. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  be  went  to  India  as  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  this  position,  which  be  bekl 
for  seven  years,  he  carried  out  not  only  many  far-reaching 
administrative  reforms  but  a  complete  re-organization  and  strate- 
gical redistribution  of  the  British  and  native  forces.  On  leaving 
India  in  1909  he  was  promoted  field  marshal,  and  succeeded  the 
duke  of  Connaught  as  commander-in-chief  and  high  conunis* 
sioner  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  post,  not  of  great  importatKC 
in  itself,  was  regarded  as  a  virtual  command  of  the  colonial  as 
distinct  from  the  home  and  the  Indian  forces,  and  on  his  appoint- 
ment Lord  Kitchener  (after  a  visit  to  Japan)  undertook  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  the  forces  of  the  empire,  and  went  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  in  order  to  assist  in  drawing  up  local  schemes  of 
defence.  In  this  mission  he  was  highly  successful,  and  earned 
golden  opinions.  But  soon  after  his  return  (o  England  in 
April  tgio  he  declined  to  take  up  his  Mediterranean  appoint- 
ment, owing  to  his  dislike  of  its  inadequate  scope,  and  be  was 
succeeded  in  June  by  Sir  Ian  Hamilton. 

KITE,'  the  Pako  mitvut  of  Linnaeus  and  UBvtu  ietimu  oC 
modern  dmithologtsts,  once  probably  the  most  familiar  bird  of 
prey  in  Great  Britain,  and  now  one  of  tbe  rarest.  Three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago  foreigners  were  struck  with  its  abundance  in 
the  streets  of  London.  It  was  doubtless  the  scavenger  in  ordinary 
of  that  and  other  large  towns  (as  kindred  species  now  are  in 
Eastern  lands),  except  where  its  place  was  taken  by  the  raven; 
for  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (c.  i66j)  wrote  of  the  latter  at  Korvich — 
"  in  good  plentie  about  the  citty  which  makes  so  few  kites  to  be 
seen  hereabout."  John  Wolley  has  well  remarked  of  tbe  modem 
Londoners  that  few  "  who  see  the  paper  toys  horvering  over  the 
parks  in  fine  days  of  summer,  have  any  idea  that  the  Urd  from 
which  they  derive  (heir  name  used  to  float  all  day  in  hot  maibct' 
high  over  the  heads  of  their  ancestors."  Even  at  tbe  begis- 
ning  of  the  19th  century  the  kite  formed  a  feature  of  many 


'  In  O.E.  ie  e^;  no  related  word  appears  In  cognate  lanpjages. 
CMm,  eognatc  with  "  glide,"  is  also  OBattaer  EogUah  aaiae. 
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•  run!  landscape  {a  England,  as  ttwy  bad  done  b  the  days 
when  the  poet  Cowper  wrote  of  them.  But  an  evil  timaiaoon 
came  upon  the  species.  It  must  have  been  always  hated  by  the 
henwife,  but  the  resources  of  dviliiation  in^he  shape  of  the  gun 
and  the  gin  were  denied  to  her.  They  were,  however,  employed 
with  fatal  zeal  by  the  gamekeeper;  for  the  kite,  which  had  long 
afforded  the  supremest  sport  to  the  falconer,  was  now  left  friend- 
less," >  and  in  a  very  few  years  it  seems  to  have  been  exterminated 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  England,  certain  woods  in  the 
Western  Midlands,  as  well  as  Wales,  excepted.  In  these  latter 
a  small  remnant  still  exists;  but  the  well-wishers  of  this  beautiful 
species  are  naturally  chary  of  giving  information  that  might  lead 
to  its  further  persecution.  In  Scotland  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  its  numbers  suffered  much  diminution  nntil  abont 
i8j  s,  or  even  later,  when  the  systematic  destruction  of  "  vermin  " 
on  so  many  moors  was  begun.  In  Scotland,  however,  it  is  now 
as  much  restricted  to  certain  districts  as  in  England  or  Wales, 
and  those  districts  It  would  be  most  inexpedient  to  indicate. 

The  kite  is,  according  to  its  Kx,  from  15  to  97  in.  in  length, 
about  one  half  of  which  is  made  up  by  its  deeply  forked  tail, 
capable  of  great  expansion,  and  therefore  a  powerful  rudder, 
enabling  the  bird  while  soaring  on  its  wide  wings,  more  than 
5  ft.  in  extent,  to  direct  its  circUng  course  with  scarcely  a  move- 
ment that  is  apparent  to  the  spectator  below.  Its  general  colour 
is  pale  reddish-brown  or  cinnamon,  the  head  being  greyish-white, 
but  almost  each  feather  has  the  shaft  dark.  The  tail  feathers  are 
broad,  of  a  light  red,  barred  with  deep  brown,  and  furnish  the 
salmon  fisher  with  one  of  the  choicest  materials  of  his  "flies." 
The  nest,  nearly  always  built  in  the  cratch  of  a  large  tree,  is 
formed  of  sticks  intermixed  with  many  strange  substances 
collected  as  chance  may  offer,  but  among  them  rags '  seem  always 
to  have  a  place.  The  eggs,  three  or  four"  in  number,  are  of  a  dull 
white,  spotted  and  blotched  with  several  shades  of  brown,  and 
often  lilac.  It  Is  especially  mentioned  by  old  authors  that  in 
Great  Britain  the  kite  was  rendent  throughout  the  year ;  whereas 
on  the  Continent  it  is  one  of  the  most  tegular  and  marked 
migrants,  stretching  its  wings  towards  the  south  in  autumn, 
srintering  in  Africa,  and  returning  is  spring  to  the  land  of  its 
birth. 

There  is  a  second  European  species,  not  distantly  related,  the 
Mitvus  migrans  or  if.  ater  of  most  authors,'  smaller  in  size,  with  a 
general  dull  blackish-brown  plumage  and  a  less  forked  tail.  In 
some  districts  this  is  much  commoner  than  the  red  kite,  and  on 
one  occasion  it  has  appeared  in  England.  Its  habits  are  very  like 
those  of  the  species  already  described,  but  it  seems  to  be  more 
addicted  to  fishing.  Neariy  allied  to  this  black  kite  are  the 
U.  atgyflna  of  Africa,  the  ii.  gninda  (the  common  pariah  kite 

'  George,  third  eail  ofOrford.died  in  1791,  and  Colonel  Thornton, 
who  with  him  had  been  the  latest  folbwer  of  this  highest  bmnch  of 
the  art  of  falconry,  broke  up  his  hawking  establishment  not  many 
years  after.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  pursuit  of  the  kite  was 
in  England  or  any  other  country  reserved  to  kings  or  privileged 
peivoas,  but  the  taking  of  it  was  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
ordinary  trained  falcoos,  and  in  older  days  practicallv  became 
limited  to  those  of  the  sovereign.  Hence  the  kite  had  attached  to 
it,  especially  in  Fiance,  the  epithet  of  "  royal,'*  which  has  still 
survived  in  the  specific  appellation  of  regalis  applied  to  it  by  many 
omitbak>giats.  The  scaiid>k>us  work  of  Sir  Antony  VVcldon  [Cnrl 
and  CkaraeUT  cfKint  Jama,  p.  104)  bears  witness  to  the  excellence 
of  the  kite  as  a  quarry  in  an  amusing  story  of  the  "  Brit  ish  Solomon," 
whose  master-falconer.  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  being  determined  to 
outdo  the  performance  of  the  French  king's  falconer,  who,  when  sent 
to  England  to  show  snort,  *'  could  not  kill  one  kite,  ours  being  more 
magnanimous  than  the  French  kite,"  at  lost  succeeded,  after  an 
outlay  of  ;Ciooo,  in  getting  a  cast  of  hawks  that  took  nine  kites 
running — "  never  missed  one."  On  the  strength  of  this,  James  was 
induced  to  witness  a  flight  at  Royston,  "  but  the  kite  went  to  such 
a  mountee  as  ail  the  field  lost  ^nt  of  kite  and  hawke  and  all,  and 
neither  kite  nor  hawke  were  cither  seen  or  heard  of  to  this  pmeiit." 

'  Thus  justifying  the  advice  of  Shakespeare's  Autolycus  {Winttr's 
ToU,  iv.  3)-^  Wncn  the  kite  builds,  look  to  lesser  Itnen  " — very 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  laundresses  in  olden  time,  when  the 
bird  eomoMnly  frequented  their  drying-grounds. 

>  Dr  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe  {Cat.  Birds  Brit.  Mm.  I.  }»)  calb  it 
ii.  korsctiun,  but  the  figure  of  S.  G.  Gmelin'a  AuipiUr  Koruknnt 
whence  the  name  is  taken,  unquestionably  represents  the  moor- 
buzzanl  {Circus  aerupnasus). 


of  India) ,'  the  AT.  mdanolis  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  the  M.  affinis  and 
U.  isurus;  the  last  is  by  some  authors  removed  to  another  genus 
or  sub-genus  as  Lopkiiiclinia,  and  is  peculiar  to  Australia,  while 
U.  qffinis  also  occurs  in  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  some  of  the  Malay 
countries  as  well.  All  these  may  be  considered  true  kites,  while 
those  next  to  be  mentioned  are  more  aberrant  forms.  First  there 
Is  Elama,  the  type  of  which  is  B.  caeruhus,  a  beautiful  little  bird, 
the  black-winged  kite  of  English  authors,  that  comes  to  the  south 
of  Europe  from  Africa,  and  has  several  congeners— £.  axiUarit 
and  B.  scriflus  of  Australia  being  most  worthy  of  notice.  An 
extreme  development  of  this  form  is  found  in  the  African 
Naueltnu  riocourii,  as  well  as  in  Blanoi4es  furcalus,  the  swallow- 
taikd  kite,  a  widely-nnging  bird  in  America,  and  remarkable 
for  its  length  of  wing  and  tail,  which  gives  it  a  marvellous  power 
of  flight,  and  serves  to  explain  the  unquestionable  fact  of  its 
having  twice  appeared  in  Great  Britain.  To  Elanus  also  Iclinia, 
another  American  form,  is  allied,  though  perhaps  more  remotely, 
and  ft  is  represented  by  /.  mississippiensis,  the  Mississippi  kite, 
which  is  by  some  considered  to  be  but  the  northern  race  of  the 
Neotropicad  /.  plumbca.  Campsmyx,  Roslrhamus  inACymiadis, 
all  belonging  to  the  Neotropical  region,  complete  the  series  of 
forms  that  seem  to  compose  the  sub-family  Uilvinae,  though 
there  may  be  doubt  about  the  last,  and  some  systcmatists 
would  thereto  add  the  perns  or  honey-buzzards,  Ptninae. 

(A.  N.) 
KITE-PLTmO,  the  art  of  sending  up  mto  the  air,  by  means  of 
the  wind,  light  frames  of  varying  shapes  covered  with  paper  or 
doth  (called  kites,  after  the  bird— in  German  Dracke,  dragon), 
which  are  attached  to  long  cords  or  wires  held  in  the  hand  or 
wound  on  a  drum.  When  made  in  the  common  diamond  form, 
or  triangular  with  a  semicircular  head,  kites  usually  have  • 
pendulous  tail  appended  for  balancing  purposes.  The  tradition 
is  that  kites  were  invented  by  Archytas  of  Tarenlum  four 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  but  they  have  been  in  use 
among  Asiatic  peoples  and  savage  tribes  like  the  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand  from  time  immemorial.  Kite-flying  has  always  been 
a  national  pastime  of  the  Koreans,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Tonkinese, 
Annamese,  Malays  and  East  Indians.  It  is  less  popular  among 
the peoplesof  Europe.  Theoriginof  the  sport, although  obscure, 
is  usually  ascribed  to  religion.  With  the  Maoris  it  still  retains 
a  distlncAly  religious  character,  and  the  ascent  of  the  kite  is 
accompanied  by  a  chant  called  the  kite-song.  The  Koreans 
attribute  its  origin  to  a  general,  who,  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
inspirited  hu  troops  by  sending  up  a  kite  with  a  lantern  attached, 
which  was  mistaken  by  his  army  for  a  new  star  and  a  token  of 
divine  succour.  Another  Korean  general  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  put  the  kite  to  mechanical  uses  by  employing  one 
to  span  a  stream  with  a  cord,  which  was  then  fastened  to  a  cable 
and  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  bridge.  In  Korea,  Japan  and  China, 
and  indeed  throughout  Eastern  Asia,  even  the  tradespeople  may 
be  seen  indulging  in  kite-flying  while  waiting  for  customers. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  kites  are  of  many  shapes,  such  as  birds, 
dragons,  beasts  and  fishes.  They  vary  in  size,  but  are  often  as 
much  as  7  ft.  In  height  or  breadth,  and  are  constructed  of  bam- 
boo  strips  covered  with  rice  paper  or  very  thin  silk.  In  China  tba 
ninth  day  of  the  ninth  month  is  "  Kites'  Day,"  when  men  and 
boys  of  all  classes  betake  themselves  to  neighbouring  eminences 
and  fly  their  kites.  Kjte-fighting  is  a  feature  of  the  pastime  in 
Eastern  Asia.  The  cord  near  the  kite  is  usually  sliflened  with  a 
mixture  of  glue  and  crushed  glass  or  porcelain.  The  kite-flyer 
manoeuvres  to  get  his  kite  to  windward  of  that  of  his  adversary, 
then  allows  his  cord  to  drift  against  his  enemy's,  and  by  a  sudden 
jerk  to  cut  it  through  and  bring  its  kite  to  grief.  The  Malays 
possess  a  large  variety  of  kites,  mostly  without  tails.  The  Sultan 
of  Johor  sent  to  the  Cohitnbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893  a 
collection  of  fifteen  different  kinds.  Asiatic  musical  kites  bear 
one  or  more  perforated  reeds  or  bamboos  which  emit  a  plaintive 
sound  that  can  be  heard  for  great  distances.  The  ignorant, 
believing  that  these  kites  frighten  away  evil  spirits,  often  keep 
them  flying  all  night  over  their  houses. 

<  The  Brahminy  kite  of  India,  HaUatttt  Imiut,  aeems  to  be  ratbcr 
a  fishing  eagle. 
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There  are  various  metaphorical  uses  of  the  term  "  kite-flying," 
such  as  in  commercial  slang,  when  "  flying  a  kite  "  means  raising 
money  on  credit  (cf.  "  raising  the  wind  "),  or  in  political  slang  for 
seeing  "  how  the  wind  blows."  And  "  flying-kites,"  in  nautical 
language,  are  the  topmost  sails. 

Kite-flying  for  scientific  ptuposes  began  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century.  In  1752  Benjamin  Franldin  made  his  memorable 
kite  experiment,  by  which  he  attracted  electricity  from  the  air 
and  demonstrated  the  electrical  nature  of  lightning.  A  more 
systematic  use  of  kites  for  scientific  purposes  may,  however,  be 
said  to  date  from  the  experiments  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
19th  century.  (E.  B.) 

MtleoTological  Use. — Many  European  and  American  meteoro- 
logical services  employ  kites  regularly,  and  obtain  information 
not  only  of  the  temperature,  but  also  of  the  humidity  and  velocity 
of  the  eir  above.  The  kites  used  are  mostly  modifications  of  the 
so-called  box-kites,  invented  by  L.  Hargiave.  Roughly  these 
kites  may  be  said  to  resemble  an  ordinary  box  with  the  two  ends 
removed,  and  also  the  middle  part  of  each  of  the  four  sides.  The 
original  Hargrave  kite,  the  form  generally  used,  has  a  rectangular 
section;  in  Russia  a  semicircular  section  with  the  curved  part 
facing  the  wind  is  most  in  favour;  in  England  the  diamond- 
shaped  section  is  preferred  for  meteorological  purposes  owing  to 
its  simplicity  of  construction.  Stability  depends  on  a  multitude 
of  small  details  of  construction,  and  long  practice  and  experience 
arc  required  to  make  a  really  good  kite.  The  sizes  most  in  use 
have  from  30  to  80  sq.  ft.  of  sail  area.  There  is  no  difficulty 
about  raising  a  kite  to  a  vertical  height  of  one  or  even  two  miles 
on  suitable  days,  but  heights  exceeding  three  miles  are  seldom 
reached.  On  the  39th  of  November  1905  at  Lindenberg,  the 
Prussian  Aeronautical  Observatory,  the  upper  one  of  a  train  of 
six  kites  attained  an  altitude  of  just  four  miles.  The  total  lifting 
surface  of  these  six  kites  was  nearly  300  sq.  ft.,  and  the  length  of 
wire  a  little  over  nine  miles.  The  kites  are  invariably  flown  on 
a  steel  wire  line,  tor  the  hindrance  to  obtaining  great  heights  is 
not  due  so  much  to  the  weight  of  the  line  as  to  the  wind  pressure 
upon  it,  and  thus  it  becomcsof  great  importance  to  use  a  material 
that  possesses  the  greatest  possible  strength,  combined  with  the 
smallest  possible  size.  Steel  piano  wire  meets  this  requirement, 
for  a  wire  of  ^  in.  diameter  will  weigh  about  16  lb  to  the 
mile,  and  stand  a  strain  of  some  350-280  lb  before  it  breaks. 
Some  stations  prefer  to  use  one  long  pieoe  of  wire  of  the  same 
gauge  throughout  without  a  join,  others  prefer  to  start  with 
a  thin  wire  and  join  on  thicker  and  thicker  wire  as  more  kites 
are  added.  The  process  of  kite-flying  is  as  follows.  The  first 
kite  is  started  either  with  the  self-recording  instruments  sectired 
in  it,  or  hanging  from  the  wire  a  short  distance  below  it.  Wire 
is  then  paid  out,  whether  quickly  or  slowly  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  wind,  but  the  usual  rate  is  from  two  to  three  miles 
per  hour.  The  quantity  that  one  kite  will  take  depends  on  the 
kite  and  on  the  wind,  but  roughly  speaking  it  may  be  said  that 
each  10  sq.  ft.  of  lifting  surface  on  the  kite  should  carry  1000 
(t.  of  A  in-  wire  without  difiiculty.  When  as  much  wire  as 
can  be  carried  comfortably  has  run  out  another  kite  is  attached 
to  the  line,  and  the  paying  out  is  continued;  after  a  time  a  third 
Is  added,  and  so  on.  Each  kite  increases  the  strain  upon  the  wire, 
and  moreover  adds  to  the  height  and  makes  it  more  uncertain 
what  kind  of  wind  the  upper  kites  will  encounter;  it  also  adds 
to  the  time  that  is  necessary  to  haul  in  the  kites.  In  each  way 
the  risk  of  their  breaking  away  is  increased,  for  the  wind  is  very 
uncertain  and  is  liable  to  alter  in  strength. '  Since  to  attain  an 
exceptional  height  the  wire  must  be  strained  nearly  to  its  break- 
ing point,  and  under, such  conditions  a  small  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  wind  wiH  break  the  wire,  it  follows  that  great 
heights  can  only  be  attained  by  those  who  are  wilh'ng  to  risk  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  frequently  having  their  wire  and  train 
of  kites  break  away.  The  weather  is  the  essential  factor  in  kite- 
flying. In  the  S.E.  of  England  in  winter  it  is  possible  on  about 
two  days  out  of  three,  and  in  summer  on  about  one  day  out  of 
three.  The  usual  cause  of  failure  is  want  of  wind,  but  there  are 
a  few  days  when  the  wind  is  too  strong.  (For  meteorological 
results,  tic.,  see  Meteokolocy.)  (W.  H.  Di.) 


Military  Use. — A  kite  forms  so  extremely  sim|de  »  metbod  of 
lifting  anything  to  a  height  in  the  air  that  it  bas  ututaliy  bca 
suggested  as  being  suitable  for  various  oilitary  purposes,  such 
as  signalling  to  a  lopg  distance,  carrying  up  flags,  or  lamps,  «r 
semaphores.  Kites  have  been  used  both  in  the  army  and  in 
the  navy  for  floating  torpedoes  on  hostile  positions.  As  much 
as  two  miles  of  hne  have  been  paid  out.  For  purposes  of  photo- 
graphy a  small  kite  carrying  a  camera  to  a  considerable  height 
may  be  caused  to  float  over  a  fort  or  other  place  of  which  a 
bird's-eye  view  is  required,  the  shutter  being  operated  by  electric 
wire,  or  slow  match,  or  clockwork.  Many  successful  photocraphs- 
have  been  thus  obtained  in  England  and  America. 

The  problem  of  lifting  a  man  by  means  of  kites  instead  of  by 
a  captive  balloon  is  a  still  mor£  important  one.  The  chief  military 
advantages  to  be  gained  are:  (i)  less  transport  is  required;  (>) 
they  can  be  used  in  a  strong  wind;  C3)  they  are  not  so  liabte  to 
damage,  either  from  the  enemy's  fire  or  from  trees,  &c.,  and  are 
easier  to  mend;  (4)  they  can  be  brought  into  use  znoic  quickly; 
(5)  they  are  very  much  cheaper,  both  in  constructioa  and  in 
maintenance,  not  requiring  any  costly  gas. 

Captain  B.  F.  S.  Baden-Powell,  of  the  Scots  Guards,  in  June 
1894  constructed,  at  Pirbright  Camp,  a  huge  kite  36  ft.  high,  with 
which  he  successfully  lifted  a  roan  on  different  occasions.  He 
afterwards  improved  the  contrivance,  using  five  or  six  smaller 
kites  attached  together  in  preference  to  one  large  one.  With 
this  arrangement  he  frequently  ascended  as  high  as  roo  ft.  Tlie 
kites  were  hexagonal,  being  13  ft.  high  and  la  ft.  across.  The 
apparatus,  which  could  be  packed  in  a  few  minutes  into  s  iim{^ 
roll,  weighed  in  all  about  z  cwt.  This  appliance  was  proved  to 
be  capable  of  raising  a  man  even  during  a  dead  calm,  the 
retaining  line  being  fixed  to  a  wagon  and  towed  along.  Lieut. 
H.D.  Wise  made  some  trials  in  America  in  1897  with  some  large 
kites  of  the  Hargrave  pattern  (Hargrave  having  preWously  him* 
self  ascended  in  Australia),  and  succeeded  in  lifting  a  man  40  ft. 
above  the  ground.  In  the  Russian  army  a  military  kite  apparatis 
has  also  been  tried,  and  was  in  evidence  at  the  manoeuvres  in 
1898.  Experiments  have  also  been  carried  out  by  most  of  the 
European  powers.  (B.  F.  S.  B.-P.) 

KIT-FOX  (Caitis  [Vutpes]  telex),  a  small  fox,  from  north- 
western America,  measuring  less  than  a  yard  in  length,  with  a 
tail  of  nearly  a  third  this  length.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  varia- 
tion in  the  colour  of  the  fur,  the  prevailing  tint  being  grey.  A 
specimen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London  had  the  back  and 
tail  dark  grey,  the  tail  tipped  with  black,  and  a  rufous  wash  on 
the  cheeks,  shoulders,  flanks  and  outer  surface  of  the  limbs,  with 
the  under  surface  white.  The  specific  name  was  giveB  00 
account  of  the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  the  animaL  (See 
Carntvora.) 

KITTO,  JOHN  (t8o4-t854),  English  biblical  scholar,  was  the 
son  of  a  mason  at  Plymouth,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  4tb  cf 
December  1804.  An  accident  brought  on  deafness,  snd  in 
November  1819  he  was  sent  to  the  workhouse,  where  he  was 
employed  in  making  list  shoes.  In  1833  a  fund  was  raised  on  his 
behalf,  and  he  was  sent  to  board  with  the  clerk  of  the  guardians, 
having  his  time  at  his  own  disposal,  and  the  privilege  of  making 
use  of  a  public  library.  After  preparing  a  small  volume  of 
miscellanies,  which  was  published  by  subscription,  be  studied 
dentistry  with  Anthony  Norris  Groves  in  Exeter.  In  1815  he 
obtained  congenial  employment  in  the  printing  office  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  at  Islington,  and  in  t8a7  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  same  society's  establishment  at  Malta.  There 
be  remained  for  eighteen  months,  but  shortly  after  bit  tetun 
to  England  he  accompanied  Groves  and  other  biends  on  a  private 
missionary  enterprise  to  Bagdad,  where  he  obtained  personal 
knowledge  of  Oriental  life  and  habits  which  he  afterwards  applied 
with  tact  and  skill  in  the  illustration  of  biblical  scenes  and 
inddents.  Plague  broke  out,  the  missionary  estaUishmcnt  was 
broken  up,  and  in  183  2  Kitto  returned  to  England.  On  arriving 
in  London  he  was  engaged  in  the  piepaiatioo  of  variom  serial 
publication!  of  the  Sodety  tor  the  Difluilon  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
the  most  important  of  which  were  the  PtcftrioffftUtry^PaleifrM 
and  the  Pictorial  Bible.    The  Cydtpaeiia  */  Biblical  Ultnlmt, 
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edited  under  his  superintendence,  appeared  in  two  volumes  In 
1843-1845  and  passed  through  three  editions.  His  Daily  Bible 
Ittustrations  (8  vols.  1849-1853}  received  an  appreciation  which 
is  not  yet  extinct.  In  1850  he  received  an  annuity  of  £100  from 
the  civil  list.  In  August  1854  he  went  to  Germany  for  the  waters 
of  Cannstatt  on  the  Neckar.  where  on  the  asth  of  November 
be  died. 

See  Kitto's  own  woric,  Tie  Lost  Senut  0845);  J.  E.  Ryland's 
ilenuirs  cj  KitU  (1S36) ;  and  John  Eadie's  Life  0}  Kitto  (1857). 

KITTUR,  a  village  oi  British  India,  in  tin  Bdgaum  dis&ict 
of  Bombay^  pop.  (1901),  4933.  It  contains  a  ruined  fort, 
formerly  the  residence  of  a  Mahratta  chief.  In  connexion  with  a 
disputed  succession  to  tliis  chiefship  in  1834,  St  John  Tliaclieiay^ 
an  unde  of  the  novelist,  was  killed  when  approaching  the  fort 
under  a  flag  of  truce;  and  a  nephew  of  Sir  Thomas  Mumo, 
governor  of  Madras,  fell  subsequently  when  the  fort  was  stormed. 

KITZINGEK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  lungdom  of  Bavaria 
on  the  Main,  95  m.  S.E.  of  Frankfort-on-Main  by  rail,  at  the 
junction  of  the  main-lines  to  Pa^sau,  Wtirzburg  and  Schweinf  urt. 
Pop.  (1900),  8489.  A  bridge,  300  yards  long,  connects  it  with 
its  suburb  Etwashausen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  ^  railway 
bridge  also  spans  the  Main  at  this  point.  Kitziiigen  is  still 
surrounded  by  its  old  walls  and  towers,  and  has  on  Evangelical 
and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  two  municipal  museums,  a 
town-hall,  a  grammar  school,  a  richly  endowed  Jiospital  and 
two  old  convents.  Its  chief  industries  are  brewing,  cask- 
making  and  the  manufacture  of  cement  and  colours.  Coa- 
siduable  trade  in  wine,  fruit,  grain  and^ timber  is  carried  on  by 
boats  on  the  Main.  Kitzingen  possessed  a  Benedictine  abbey 
in  the  8th  century,  and  later  belonged  to  the  bishopric  of 
WOizburg. 

See  F.  Benribeck,  KUangir  Ckmtik  XiS-'S^S  (Kitsiagen,  1899). 
'KTO-KIiUlO  FU,  a  prefecture  and  prefectural  dty  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-si,  China.  The  city,  which  is  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Yangtsze-kiang,  ij  m.  above  the  point 
where  the  Kan  Kiang  flows  into  that  river  from  the  Fo-yang 
lake,  stands  in  39°  43'  N.  and  ti6*  8'  E.  The  north  face  of  the 
city  is  separated  from  the  river  by  only  the  width  of  a  roadway, 
and  two  large  lakes  lie  on  its  vest  and  south  fronts.  The  walls 
are  from  5  to  6  m.  in  circumference,  and  are  more  than  usually 
strong  and  broad.  As  is  generally  the  case  with  old  cities  in 
China,  Kiu-Kiang  has  repeatedly  changed  its  name.  Under* 
the  Tsin  dynasty  (A.D.  365-430),  it  was  known  as  Sin-Yang, 
under  the  Liang  dynasty  (503-557)  as  Kiang  Chow,  under  the 
Suy  dynasty  (58^-618)  as  Kiu-Kiang,  under  the  Sung  dynasty 
(960-1137)  as  Ting-Kiang,  and  under  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368- 
1644)  it  assumed  the  name  it  at  present  bean.  Kiu-Kiang  has 
played  its  part  in  the  history  of  the  empire,  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly besieged  and  sometimes  taken,  the  last  time  being 
in  February  1853,  when  the  T'ai-p'ing  rebels  gained  possession 
of  the  city.  After  their  manner  they  looted  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed it,  leaving  only  the  remains  of  a  single  street  to  repre- 
sent the  once  flourishing  town.  The  position  of  Kiu-Kiang  on 
the  Yangtsze-kiang  and  its  proximity  to  the  channels  of  internal 
communication  through  the  Po-yang  lake,  more  especially  to 
those  leading  to  the  grecn-tca-producing  districts  of  the  provinces 
of  Kiang-si  and  Ngan-bui,  induced  Lord  Elgin  to  choose  it  as 
one  of  the  treaty  ports  to  be  opened  under  the  terms  of  his 
treaty  (1861).  Unfortunately,  however,  it  stands  above  instead 
of  below  the  outlet  of  the  Fo-yang  lake,  and  this  has  proved  to 
be  a  dedded  drawback  to  its  success  as  a  commerical  port. 
The  immediate  effect  of  opening  the  town  to  foreign  trade  was 
to  raise  the  population  in  one  year  from  10,000  to  40,000.  The 
population  in  1908,  exclusive  of  fordgneis,  was  officially  esti- 
mated at  36,000.  The  foreign  settlement  extends  westward  from 
the  dty,  along  the  bank  of  the  Yangtsze-kiang,  and  is  bounded 
on  its  extreme  west  by  the  P'un  river,  which  there  runs  into 
the  Yangtsze.  The  bund,  which  is  500  yards  long,  was  erected 
by  the  foreign  community.  The  climate  is  good,  and  though 
hot  in  the  summer  months  is  invariably  cold  and  bradng  in  the 
wioter.    According  to  the  cuttom*  returns  the  value  of  the 


trade  of  the  port  amounted  in  190J  to  ;C3,854,704,  and  in  1904 
to  ts.4891816,  of  which  £1,726,506  were  imports  and  £i.763jio 
exports..   In  1904  333,366  lb.  of  opium  were  imported. 

KIUSTBNOIIi,  the  chief  town  of  a  department  in  Bulgaria, 
situated  in  a  mountainous  country,  on  a  small  afSuent  of  the 
Struma,  43  m.  S.W.  of  So6a  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906),  13,353. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  uneven,  and  the  majority  ol  the 
houses  are  of  day  or  wood.  The  town  is  chiefly  notable  for  it> 
hot  mineral  springs,  in  connexion  with  which  there  arc  nine 
bathing  establishments.  Small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
are  obtained  from  mines  near  Kiustendil,  and  vines,  tobacco 
and  fruit  are  largely  cultivated.  Some  remains  survive  ol  the 
Roman  period,  when  the  town  was  known  as  Fautalia,  Ulpia 
Pautalia,  and  PautaUa  Aurelii.  In  the  lotb  century  it  became 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  being  then  and  during  the  later  middle 
ages  known  by  the  Slavonic  name  of  Velbuzhd.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Servian  kingdom  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Constantine,  brother  of  the  despot  Yovan  Dragash,  who 
ruled  over  northern  Macedonia.  Constantine  was  expelled  and 
killed  by  the  Turks  in  1394.  In  the  15th  century  Kiustendil 
was  known  as  Vclbushka  Banya,  and  more  commonly  as 
Konstantinova  Banya  (Constantine's  Bath),  from  which  has 
developed  the  Turkish  name  Kiustendil. 

KFVn,  a  considerable  lake  lying  in  the  Central  African  (or 
Albertine)  rift-valley,  about  60  m.  N.  of  Tanganyika,  into 
which  it  discharges  iu  waters  by  the  Rusizi  River.  On  the 
north  it  is  separated  from  the  basin  of  the  Nile  by  a  line  of 
volcanic  peaks.  The  length  of  the  lake  is  about  55  m.,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  over  30,  giving  an  area,  including  islands,  of 
about  1100  sq.  m.  It  is  about  4830  ft.  above  sea-level  and  is 
roughly  triangular  In  outline,  the  longest  side  lying  to  the  west. 
The  coast-line  is  much  broken,  especially  on  the  south-east, 
where  the  indentations  present  a  fjord-like  character.  The 
lake  is  deep,  and  the  shares  are  everywhere  high,  rising  in  places 
in  bold  precipitous  cliSs  of  volcanic  ixxrk.  A  large  island, 
Kwijwi  or  Kwichwi,  oblong  in  shape  and  traversed  by  a  hilly 
ridge,  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  major  axis  of  the  lake,  south- 
west of  the  centre,  and  there  are  many  smaller  islands.  The 
lake  has  many  fish,  bat  no  crocodiles  or  hippopotami.  South 
of  Kivu  the  rift-valley  is  blotked  by  huge  ridges,  through  which 
the  Rusizi  now  breaks  its  way  in  a  succession  of  steep  gorges, 
emerging  from  the  lake  ia  a  foaming  torrent,  and  descending 
3000  ft.  to' the  lacustrine  plain  at  the  head  of  Tanganyika. 
The  lake  fauna  is  a  typically  fresh-water  one,  presenting  no 
af&nitieswitb  the  marine  or  "  halolimnic  "  fauna  of  Tanganyika 
and  other  Central  Africail  lakes,  but  is  similar  to  that  shown 
by  fossils  to  have  once  existed  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
rift-valley. .  The  former  outlet  or  extension  in  this  direction 
seems  to  have  been  blocked  in  recent  geological  times  by  the 
elevation  of  the  volcanic  peaks  which  dammed  back  the  water, 
causing  it  finally  to  overflow  to  the  south.  This  volcanic  region 
is  of  great  interest  and  has  various  names,  that  most  used  being 
Mlumbiro  ({.>.),  though  this  name  is  sometimes  lestricted  to  a 
single  peak.  Kivu  and  Mfumbiro  were  first  heard  of  by  J.  H. 
Speke  in  1861,  but  not  visited  by  a  European  until  1894,  when 
Count  von  Gbtaen  passed  through  the  country  00  bis  ^urney 
across  the  continent.  The  lake  and  its  vicinity  were  sub- 
sequently explored  by  Dr  R.  Kandt,  Captain  Bethe,  E.  S. 
Grogan,  J.  E.  S.  Moore,  and  Major  St  Hill  Gibbons.  The 
ownership  of  Kivu  and  its  neighbourhood  was  claimed  by  the 
Congo  Free  State  and  by  Germany,  the  dispute  being  settled 
in  1910,  after  Belgium  bad  taken  over  the  Congo  Stale.  The 
frontier  agreed  upon  was  the  west  bank  of  the  Rusizi,  and 
the  west  shore  of  the  kdce..  The  island  of  Kwijwi  also  fell  Ut 
Belgium. 

See  R.  Kandt,  Caput  Nai  (Berlin,  1904),  aiid  Karle  dee  Kituats, 
1:  385,000,  with  text  by  A.  v.  Beckelmann  (Berim,  1901);  E.  S. 
Grogan  and  A.  H.  Sharpe,  From  Ae  Cape  to  Cairo  (london,  1900); 
J.  E.  S,  Moore,  To  Ute  llounlaini  of  Ae  M^  (London,  1901); 
A.  St  H.  Gibbons,  AJritafrom  South  to  North,  iL  (London,  1904). 

KIWI,  or  Kiwi-Kiwt,  the  Maori  name— first  apparently 
introduced  to  zoological  literature  by  Lesson  in  tSsS  {ift2u. 
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(TOmilkolope,  il.  110,  or  Yay.  it  la"  Cc^niSe,"  Modhpe,  p.  418), 
and  now  very  generally  adopted  in  English — of  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  forms  of  New  Zealand  birds,  the  Aplayx  of 
scientific  writers.  Tliis  remarluble  bird  was  unlinown  till 
George  Shaw  described  and  figured  it  in  iSrj  (.Nat.  UUcdlany, 
pis.  1057,  1058)  from  a  specimen  brought  to  him  from  the 
southern  coast  of  that  country  by  Captain  Bardey  of  the  ship 
"  Providence."    At  Shaw's  death,  in  the  same  year,  it  passed 


KiwL 

into  the  possession  of  I.ord  Stanley,  afterwards  ijth  earl  of 
Derby,  and  president  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  it  is  now 
with  the  rest  of  iiis  collection  in  the  Liverpool  Museum.  Con- 
sidering the  state  of  systematic  ornithology  at  the  time,  Shaw's 
assignment  of  a  position  to  this  new  and  strange  bird,  of  which 
be  had  but  the  skin,  does  liim  great  credit,  for  he  said  it  seemed 
"  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Struthious  and  Gallinaceous 
tribes  than  to  any  other."  And  his  credit  is  stQl  greater  when 
we  find  the  venerable  John  Latham,  who  is  said  to  have 
examined  the  specimen  with  Shaw,  placing  it  some  years  later 
among  the  penguins  {Gen.  Hist.  Birds,  x.  394),  being  appar- 
ently led  to  that  conclusion  through  its  functionless  wings  and 
the  backward  situation  of  its  legs.  In  this  false  allocation,  James 
Francis  Stephens  also  in  1816  acquiesced  (Cm.  Zmlety,  xiii. 
70).  Meanwhile  in  i8x>  K.  J.  Temminck,  who  had  never  seen 
a  specimen,  bad  assorted  it  with  the  dodo  in  an  order  to  which 
he  applied  the  name  of  Ineria  (Man,  d'OmilluIogie,  I.  cxiv.). 
In  1831  R.  P.  Lesson,  who  had  previously  (loc.  cU.)  made  some 
blunden  about  it,  placed  it  (Train  d'OrnitlultgU,  p.  13),  though 
only,  as  he  says,  "  par  analogie  et  a  priori,"  in  liis  first  division 
of  birds,  "  Oiscauz  Anomaux,"  which  is  equivalent  to  what  we 
now  call  Raliiae,  making  of  it  a  separate  family  "  Nullipennes." 
At  that  time  no  second  example  was  known,  and  some  doubt 
was  felt,  especially  on  the  Continent,  as  to  the  very  existence 
of  such  a  bird ' — though  Lesson  had  himself  when  in  the  Bay 
of  Islands  in  April  1814  (Voy.  "  CoquiUe,"  til  supra)  heard  of  it; 
and  a  few  years  Utter  J.  S.  C.  Dumont  d'Urville  had  seen  its 
skin,  which  the  naturalists  of  his  expedition  procured.  Worn  as  a 
tippet  by  a  Maori  chief  at  Tolaga  Bay  (Houa-houa),'  and  in 
1830  gave  what  proves  to  be  on  the  whole  very  accurate  in- 
formation concerning  it  (Voy.  "  Astrolabe,"  ii.  107).  To  put  all 
suspicion  at  rest.  Lord  Derby  sent  his  unique  specimen  for 
exhibition  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society,  on  the  zith  of 
Fcbnary  1833  (Proe.  Zod.  Society,  1833,  p.  J4),  and  a  few  months 
later  (lorn,  cil.,  p.  80)  William  Yarrcll  communicated  to  that  body 
a  complete  d^cription  of  it,  which  was  afterwards  published  in 
full  with  an  excellent  portrait  (Trans.  Zoot.  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  71, 
pi.  10).  Herein  the  systematic  place  of  the  species,  as  akin  to  the 

y  Cuvi'er  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Xtpt  Animal  only  referred  to 
it  in  a  footnote  (i.  408). 

■  Cniiie  in  182a  (Journ.  Residence  in  New  Zealand,  p.  313)  had 
spoken  of  an  "  emeu  "  found  ia  that  island,  which  must  of  coarse 
have  been  an  Apleryx, 


Struthious  birds,  was  placed  beyond  cavil,  and  the  author  caOed 
upon  all  interested  in  zoology  to  aid  In  further  research  as  to  this 
singular  form.  In  consequence  of  this  appeal  a  legless  skin  was 
within  two  years  sent  to  the  society  (Proceedinis,  1835,  p.  6i) 
obtained  by  W.  Yate  of  Waimate,  who  said  it  was  the  second 
he  had  seen,  and  that  he  had  kept  the  bird  alive  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,  while  in  less  than  another  couple  of  years  additional 
information  (op.  cil.,  1837,  p.  34)  came  from  T.  K.  Short  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  seen  two  living,  and  ibat  all  Yarrcll  had  said 
was  substantially  correct,  except  underrating  its  progressive 
powers.  Not  long  afterwards  Lord  Derby  received  and  in  March 
1838  transmitted  to  the  same  society  the  trunk  and  viscera  of 
an  Apteryx,  which,  being  entrusted  to  Sir  R.  Owen,  furnished 
that  eminent  anatomist,  in  conjunction  with  other  specimens 
of  the  same  kind  received  from  Drs  Lyon  and  George  Bennett, 
with  the  materials  of  the  masterly  monograph  laid  before  the 
society  In  instalments,  and  ultimately  printed  in  its  Transactiom 
(ii.  157;  iii.  377).  Ftom  this  time  the  whole  structure  of  the 
kiwi  has  certainly  been  far  better  known  than  that  of  nearly 
any  other  bird,  and  by  degrees  other  examples  found  their  way 
to  England,  some  of  which  were  distributed  to  the  various 
museums  of  the  Continent  and  of  America.' 

In  1847  much  interest  was  exdled  by  the  reported  discovery 
of  another  spedes  of  the  genus  (Proceedings,  t847,  p.  51),  and 
though  the  story  was  not  confirmed,  a  second  spedes  was  really 
soon  after  made  known  by  John  Gould  (torn,  cil.,  p.  93;  Transac- 
lions,  vol.  Iii.  p.  379,  pi.  57)  under  the  name  of  Apleryt  meeni — a 
just  tribute  to  the  great  master  who  had  so  minutely  explained 
the  anatomy  of  the  group.  Three  years  later  A.  D.  Bartlett 
drew  attention  to  the  manifest  difference  existing  among 
certain  examples,  all  of  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
spedmcns  of  A.  auslralis,  and  the  examination  of  a  large  serica 
led  him  to  conclude  that  under  that  name  two  distinct  species 
were  confounded.  To  the  second  of  these,  the  third  o(  the 
genus  (according  to  his  views),  he  gave  the  name  of  A.  manleUi 
(Proceedings,  i8jo,  p.  374),  and  it  soon  turned  out  that  to  this 
new  form  the  majority  of  the  specimens  already  obtained 
belonged.  In  1851  the  fiist  kiwi  known  to  have  reached  England 
alive  was  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  by  Eyre,  then 
neutenant-governor  of  New  Zealand.  This  was  found  to 
belong  to  the  newly  described  A.  manlelli,  and  some  careful 
observations  on  its  habits  in  captivity  were  published  by  John 
.WoUey  and  another  (Zoologist,  pp.  3409,  3605).*  Subsequently 
the  sodety  has  received  several  other  Uvc  examples  of  this  form, 
beiides  one  of  the  real  A.  auslralis  (Proceedings,  1873,  p.  861}, 
some  of  A.  Bweni,  and  one  of  a  supposed  fourth  spedes,  A.  kaasti, 
characterized  in  1871  by  Potts  (Ibis,  187s,  p.  35;  ZVaiir.  N.  Zeal, 
Inslilule,  iv.  304;  v.  195).' 

The  kiwis  form  a  group  of  the  subclass  Kalilae  to  which  the 
rank  of  an  order  may  fitly  be  assigned,  as  they  differ  in  many 
important  particulars  from  any  of  the  other  existing  forms  of 
Ratite  birds.  The  most  obvious  feature  the  Apleryges  afford 
is  the  presence  of  a  back  toe,  while  the  extremely  aborted 
condition  of  the  wings,  the  position  of  the  nostrils — almost  at 
the  tip  of  the  maxilla — and  the  absence  of  an  after-shaft  ia 
tlie  feathers,  are  characters  nearly  as  manifest,  and  otiien  not 
less  determinative,  though  more  recondite,  will  be  found  on 
examination.    The  kiwis  are  peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  and  it 

■  In  184a,  according  to  Broderip  (Penny  Cyclopaedia,  iziij.  14A), 
two  had  been  presented  to  the  Zooloeical  Sodety  by  the  New  ^ralann 
Com[uny,  and  two  more  obtained  by  Lord  Derby,  one  of  which  he 
had  eiven  to  Gould.  In  1844  the  British  Museum  possessed  three, 
and  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  Rivoli  Collection,  which  passed  in  1646 
to  the  Academy  oi  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  includes  a 
single  specimen — probably  the  first  taken  to  America. 

*  This  bird  in  1859  laid  an  egg,  and  afterwards  continued  to  lay  one 
or  two  more  everv  year.  In  1865  a  male  of  the  same  spedes  was 
introduced,  but  tnough  a  strong  disposition  to  breed  was  shown 
on  the  part  of  both,  and  the  eggs,  after  the  custom  of  the  Ralisae. 
were  incubated  by  him.  no  progeny  was  hatched  (Proceedirngs,  18&8. 
P-  ,W9)- 

*  A  fine  series  of  figures  of  all  these  supposed  spedes  is  given  by 
Rowley  (Om.  Miscmany,  vol.  i.  pis.  1-6).  Some  others,  as  A. 
maxima,  A.  moths,  and  A.  fusca  have  also  been  indicated,  but 
proof  of  their  validity  has  yet  to  be  addoccd. 
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ii  bdieved  that  A.  manfeOi  is  (be  Kpregentativr  in  the  North 
bland  of  the  watheni  A .  australis,  both  being  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown,  longitadinally  striped  with-  light  jrellowish-brown,  while 
A.  iaaii,  of  s  light  greyhh-brawn  trausvendy  bamd  with 
Uack,  is  said  to  occur  in  both  islands.  About  the  size  of  a 
laije  domestic  fowl,  they  ate  birds  of  nocturnal  habit,  sleeping, 
or  at  kast  inactive,  by  day,  feeding  mostly  on  earth-worms, 
but  occasionally  swallowing  berties,  though  in  captivity  they 
wiU  eat  flesh  suitably  minced.  Sir  WaUer  Bnller  iRites  (£. «/ 
Sew  Zmhnd,  p.  $61): — 

"  The  Idwt  la  In  some  measure  compensated  for  the  absence  of 
wtns9  by  its  swiftness  of  foot.  When  running  it  makes  wide  strides 
and  carries  the  body  in  an  oblique  position,  with  the  nack  ttretdwd 
to  its  full  extent  and  inclined  forwards.  In  the  twilight  it  moves 
about  cautiously  and  as  noisdesalv  as  a  rat,  to  which,  indeed,  at 
this'  time  it  bears  some  outward  resemblance.  In  a  quicBccnt 
posture,  the  body  generally  assumes  a  perfectly  rotUnd  appearance; 
and  it  MMnedmes,  but  only  rarely,  supports  itself  by  rtatlng  the  point 
of  its  biU  on  the  ground.  It  often  yawns  when  diaturoed  in  the 
daytime,  gaping  its  mandibles  in  a  very  grotesque  manner.  When 
provoked  it  erects  the  trady,  and,  raising  the  foot  to  the  breast, 
strikes  downwards  with  considerable  force  and  raoidity,  thus  using 
its  sharp  and  powerful  claws  as  weapons  of  defence.  .  .  .  While 
hunting  Tor  its  food  the  bird  makes  a  continual  sniffing  sound  through 
the  nostrils,  which  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  mandible. 
Whether  it  is  guided  as  much  by  touch  as  by  smell  1  cannot  safely 
say;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  both  senses  are  used  in  the  action. 
That  the  sense  of  touch  is  highly  developed  seems  quite  certain, 
because  the  bird,  although  it  may  not  be  audibly  sniffing,  will 
always  £n>t  touch  an  object  with  the  point  of  Its  bill,  whether  in 
the  act  of  feeding  or  of  surveying  the  ground;  aAd  when  shut  upin  a 
cage  or  confi'.ied  m  a  room  it  may  be  neard,  all  through  the  night, 
tapping  softly  at  the  walls.  ...  It  is  Interesting  to  watch  the 
bird,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  foraging  for  worms,  which  ooutitute 
its  principal  food:  it  moves  about  with  a  slow  action  of  the  body; 
and  the  long,  6exible  bill  is  driven  into  the  soft  ground,  generally 
-home  to  the  very  root,  and  is  cither  immediately  withdrawn  with  a 
worm  held  at  the  extreme  tip  of  the  mandibles,  or  it  is  gently  moved 
to  and  fro,  by  an  action  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  body  of  the  bird 
being  perfectly  steady.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  extreme  care 
and  deliberation  with  which  the  bird  draws  the  worm  from  it&hiding- 
place,  coaxing  it  out  as  it  were  by  degrees, instead  of  pulling  roughly 
or  breaking  it.  On  getting  the  worm  fairly  out  of^  the  ground,  it 
throw*  up  lU  head  with  a  jerk,  and  awaUowi  it  whole." 

Hie  foregoing  extract  refeis  to  A.  nunldli,  bat  there  b  little 
doubt  of  the  remarks  being  equally  applicable  to  A.  atulralis, 
and  probably  also  to  A.  oweni,  though  the  difierent  proportion 
of  the  bill  in  the  last  points  to  some  diversity  io  the  mode  of 
Ijediag.  CA.  N.) 

KIZILBASBES  (Turkish, "  Red-Heads  "),  the  aickname  given 
by  the  Orthodox  Turiis  to  the  Shiitic  Turkish  immigrantt 
from  Persia,  who  are  found  chiefly  In  the  plains  from  Kara- 
Blssar  along  Tokat  and  Amasia  to  Angoca.  During  the  wara 
with  Persia  the  Turkish  sultans  settled  them  ia  these  districts. 
They  are  strictly  speaking  pcrsianized  Turks,  and  speak  pure 
Peisian.  There  are  many  Kizilbashes  in  Afghanistan.  Their 
immigration  dates  only  from  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah  (1737). 
They  are  an  lodustrious  honest  folk,  chiefly  engaged  in  trade  and 
as  physicians,  scribes,  and  so  on.  They  ftorm  the  bulk  of  the 
amir's  cavalry.  Their  name  seems  to  have  been  firtt  used  in 
Pciala  of  the  Shlltes  in  allusiob  to  tjheir  red  caps. 

See  Emesf  Chantre,  Steienka  aiMnpel^jutt  iaxs  fAtie  tccU 
daitak  (Lyons,  1895). 

KlZa  IBIUK.  <>.  "  Sed  Rivet "  (anc.  Halys),  the  largest 
river  in  Asia  Uinor,  rising  In  the  KIiSl  pagh  at'  an  altitude'  of 
6500  ft.,  and  running  south-west  past  Zara  to  Sivas.  Below 
Sivas  it  flows  south  to  the  latitude  of  Kaisarieh,  and  then  curves 
gradually  round  to  the  north.  Finally,  after  a  course  of  about 
600  m.,  it  discharges  Its  waters  Into  the  Black  Sea  between 
Sinope  and  Samsun,  Where  it  forms  a  large  delta.  The  only 
Important  tributaries  are  the  Delije  Irmak  on  the  tight  and  the 
Gcuk  Irmak  on  the  left  bank. 

KIZLYAR  (KIZUAK,  or  KtzLAs),  a  (own  of  Russia,  In 
Caucasia,  in  the  province  dt  Terek,  rao  m.  N.E.  of  Vladikavkaz, 
In  the  low-lying  delta  of  the  river  Tecck,  about  35  m.  from  tbt 
Caspian.  The  population  decreased  from  8309  in  1861  to  7353 
in  1897.    The  town  Ilea  to  the  left  of  the  main  stream  between 


two  of  the  larger  leoondary  branches,  and  is  subject  to  flood- 
ing. The  town  proper,  which  spreads  out  round  the  citadel,  has 
Tatar,  Georgiaa  aad  Armenian  quarters.  The  public  buildings 
include  the  Greek  cathedral,  dating  from  1786;  a  Greek  nunnery, 
founded  by  the  Georgian  chief  Daniel  in  r736;  the  Armenian 
church  of  SS  Peter  and  Paul,  remarkable  for  its  size  and  wealth. 
The  population  is  mainly  supported  by  the  gardens  and  vine> 
yards  irrigated  by  caiials  from  the  river.  A  government 
vineyard  and  school  of  viticulture  are  situated  3)  m.  from  the 
town.  About  1,300,000  gallons  of  KIdyar  wine  are  sold 
aimually  at  the  fair  of  NIzhniy>-Novgorod.  Silk  and  cotton  are 
woven.  Kizlyar  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1616,  but  the  most 
notable  accession  of  inhabitants  (Armenians,  Georgians  and 
Persians)  took  place  in  1715.  Its  importance  as  a  fortress 
dates  from  1736,  but  the  fortress  is  no  longer  kept  in  repair. 

KIZTI/-KniI.  a  desert  of  Western  Asia,  stretching  S.E.  of  the 
Aral  Lake  between  the  river  Syr-darya  on  the  N.E.  and  the  rivet 
Amu-daryaon  the  S.W.  It  measures  some  370  by  220  m.,  and  is 
in  part  covered  with  firift-sand  or  dunes,  many  of  which  are 
advancing  slowly  but  steadily  towards  the  S.  W.  In  character 
they  resemble  those  <rf  the  neighbouring  Kata-knm  desert  (see 
KASA-xim).  On  the  whole  the  KJzyl-kum  slopes  S.W.  towards 
the  Aral  Lake,  where  its  altitude  is  only  about  160  ft.  as  com- 
pared with  aooo  In  the  SX.  In  the  vicinity  of  that  lake  the 
surface  is  coveted  with  Aralo-Caspian  deposits;  but  in  the  S.E., 
as  it  ascends  towards  the  foothills  of  the  Tlan-sfaan  system,  it 
is  biaided  with  deep  accumnlatiotts  of  fertile  loesl 

KJBRDLF,  HAIiFDAH  (1815-1S6S),  Norwegian  musical  com- 
poa^,  the  son  of  a  high  government  official,  was  bom  at  Chris< 
tianlaoa  the  xjth  of  September  181 5.  His  eariy  education  was 
at  Christlanla  Uoiveislty,  for  a  legal  career,  and  not  till  he  was 
nearly  36— on  the  death  of  his  father — ^wat  ha  able  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  music  As  a  fact,  he  actually  started  on  his  career 
as  a  music  teacher  and  composer  of  soags  before  evR  having 
seriously  studied  mutio  at  all,  and  not  for  ten  years  did  he  attract 
any  particular  notios.  Then,  however,  his  Government  paid 
for  a  year's  Instruction  for  him  at  Leipcig.  For  inany  years 
after  his  return  to  Norway  KJerulf  tried'  in  vain  to  establish  terial 
classical  concerts,  wfaila  he  himself  vas  working  with  Bj6mson 
and  other  writers  at  the  -composition  of  lyrical  songs.  His  fame 
rests  almost  entirely  on  hia  beautiful  aad  manly  national  part- 
songs  and  solas;  but  his  pianoforte  music  is  equally  charming  and 
simple.    Kjerulf  died  at  Grefsen,  on  the  i  ith  of  August  1868. 

KimOLP.  TtiHODOR  (1825-1888),  Norwegian  geologist,  was 
bom  at  Cfaifstiania  on  the  3eth«f  itutk  1825.  He  waseducated 
In  the  university  at  ChristUnia,  and  subsequently  studied  at 
Heidelberg,  working  in  Bunsett's  labotatory.  In  1858  he  became 
professor  of  geology  In  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  he 
was  afterwards  placed  in  chargo  of  the  geological  snrvey  of  the 
country,  then  establisbed  mainly  through  his  influencK.  His 
contributions  to  the  geology  of  Norway  were  numerous  and  im- 
portant, especially  in  reference  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
country,  and  to  6»  structun  and  relations  of  the  Archaean  and 
Palaeoaoie  rocks,  and  the  glacial  phenomena.  His  principal 
results  were  embodied  in  his  wotli  Udiiff  ner  itt  sydliie  Narga 
(Miigi(i879),  He  was  author  also  of  some  poetical  W(^cs.  H» 
died  at  Christlanla  on  the  23th  of  October  1888. 

KUOWK  a  mining  town  of  Boheula,  Anstria.  18  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Prague  by  tail.  Fop.  (190a),  i8,6ao,  mostly  Czech.  It  is 
situated  in  a  region  very  rich  In  iion-mines  and  coal-&elds  and 
possesse»  some  of  the  largest  iron  and  steel  works  in  Bohemia. 
Near  it  is  the  mining  town  of  Buschtihrad  (pop.  iSio),  situated 
in  the  centie  of  voy  extensive  coal-fietds.  Buachtihrad  was 
originally  th«  name  of  the  castle  only.  This  was  from  the  isih 
century  to  1630  the  property  of  the  lords  of  Kolovrat,  and  came 
by  devious. inheritance  through  the  grand-dukes  of  Tuscany, 
to  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph. '  The  name  Buschtihrad  was 
first  given  to  the  railway,  and  then  to  the  town,  which  had  been 
called  Buckow  since  its  foundation  in  1700.  There  is  another 
castle  of  BuschtShrad  near  Hofic.  Kladno,  which  for  centuries 
had  been  a  village  of  no  importance,  was  sold  in  1705  by  the 
grand-duchess  Anna  Maria  of  Tuscany  to  tht  cloister  in 
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Bfewnow,  to  which  it  ttiU  bdongi.  Tha  mining  vadiatty  began 
in  1S4J. 

KUFSKT,  KATHARINA  (1855-Z896),  Hungaiiui  openUc 
singer,  vas  bora  at  Sit  Jinos,  Wieselbuxg,  of  humble  parents. 
Being  employed  at  Vienna  as  a  nuiseiymaid,  her  fine  soprano 
voice  led  to  lier  being  engaged  as  a  chorus  singer,  and  she  was 
given  good  lessons  in  music.  By  i8Sa  she  became  well-known 
in  Wagnerian  r61es  at  the  Leipzig  theatre,  and  she  increased  her 
reputation  at  other  German  musical  centres.  In  1893  she 
appeared  in  London,  and  liad  a  great  success  in  Wagner's  operas, 
notably  as  BrOnnhilde  and  as  Isolde,  her  dramatic  as  well  as 
vocal  gifts  being  of  an  exceptional  order.  She  sang  in  America 
in  1S95,  but  died  of  brain  disease  in  1896. 

A  Life,  by  L.  Ordemann,  was  published  In  1903  (Leipsig). 

KLAOENFUBT  (Slovene,  Cdnec),  the  capital  of  the  Austrian 
duchy  of  Carinthia,  si  a  m.  S.W.  of  Vienna  by  raiL  Pop.  (1900), 
>4,3I4.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  river  Glan,  which  is 
in  communication  with  tlie  Wbrther-see  by  the  3  m.  long  Lend 
canaL  Among  the  more  noteworthy  buildings  are  tiie  pariah 
church  of  St  i£gidius  (r709),  with  a  tower  S96  ft.  in  height;  the 
cathedrsl  of  SS  Peter  and  Paul  (is8;r-i593,  burnt  1723,  restored 
1725);  tlie  churches  of  the  Benedictines  (1613),  of  the  Capuchins 
(1646),  and  of  the  order  of  St  Elizabeth  (i  7 10).  To  these  must 
be  added  the  palace  of  the  prince-bishop  of  Gnik,  the  burg  or 
castle,  existing  in  its  present  form  since  1777;  and  the  Landhaus 
or  house  of  assembly,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  14th  century, 
and  containing  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  collection  of 
miiKrals,  antiquities,  seals,  paintings  and  sculptures.  The  most 
interesting  public  monument  is  the  great  Luuheum  or  Dragon, 
standing  in  the  principal  square  (1590).  The  industrialestablish- 
ments  comprise  white  lead  factories,  machine  and  iron  foundries, 
and  commerce  is  active, espedallyin  the  mineral  products  of  the 
region. 

i  UpontheZoIlfeldtothenorthof thedtyoncestoodtheandent 
Roman  town  of  Virunum.  During  the  Middle  Ages  Klagenfurt 
became  the  property  of  the  down,  but  by  a  patent  of  Maxi- 
milian I.  of  the  S4tb  of  April  1518,  it  was  conceded  to  the  Carin- 
thiaa  estates,  and  has  since  then  taken,  the  place  of  St  Veit  as 
capital  tl  Carinthia.  In  1535, 163$,  1723  and  1796  Klagenfurt 
suffered  from  destructive  fins,  and  in  1690  irom  the  effects  of 
an  earthquake.  On  the  39th  of  March  1797  the  French  took 
the  dty,  and  upon  the  following  day  it  was  occupied  by  Napoleon 
as  bis  headquarters. 

KLAJ  (latinized  Cuius),  JOHANH  (1616-165S),  German  poet, 
was  bom  at  Meissen  in  Saxony.  After  studying  theology  at 
Wittenberg  be  went  to  Nuremberg  as  a  "candidate  for  holy 
orders,"  and  there,  in  conjunction  with  Geofg  Fhilipp  Hars- 
darSer,  founded  in  1644  the  literary  sodety  known  as  the  Pegnius 
order.  In  1647  he  leceivcd  an  appointment  as  master  in  the 
Scbaldus  school  in  Nuremberg,  and  in  1650  became  preacher  at 
Kitzingcn,  wherehcdiedin  1656.  Klaj'spoemaconsist  of  dramas, 
written  in  stilted  language  and  redundant  with  adventures, 
among  which  are  H6Uen-  und  Himmelfahrt  Ckruti  (Nuremlierg, 
1644),  and  Herodes,  ia  Kindtrmirdtr  (Nuremberg,  164s),  and 
a  poem,  written  jointly. with  HarsdarSer,  Pcpusiscke  Sckafer- 
gtdichi  (1644),  which. ^ves  in  allegorical  form  the  story  of  his 
settlement  in  Nuremberg. 

See  Tittmann,  Dit  NinAtrter  DkhUruiile  (CSttingen,  1847]. 

XIAMATH,  a  smaB  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Lutua- 
mian  stock.  They  ranged  around  the  Klamath  river  and  lakes, 
and  are  now  on  the  Klamath  reservation,  southem  Oregon. 

See  A.  S.  Gatschet,  "  Klamath  Indians  of  Oregon,"  ContribuUmt 
U  Norlh  Ammcan  Elkntltt},  voL  iL  (Washington,  1890). 

KLAPKA,  OEORO  (1820-1891),  Hungarian  soldier,  was  bom 
at  Tcmesvir  on  the  7th  of  April  r82o,  and  entered  the  Austrian 
army  in  1838.  He  was  still  a  subaltern  when  the  Hungarian 
revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  and  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
patriot  party.  He  served  in  Important  staff  appointments 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  which  followed;  then,  early  In 
1849,  he  was  ordered  to  rcpl.ice  General  M(sziros,  who  had  been 
defeated  at  Kaschau,  and  as  general  commandInK  an  army  corps 


he  had  a  conspicuous  share  in  the  victories  of  KapAina,  Tiaaeg; 
Waitzen,  Nagy  Sarlo  and  KomArom.  Then,  as  the  fortune  o{ 
war  turned  against  the  Hungarians,  Klapka,  after  serving  for  a 
short  time  as  ininUfi.r  of  war,  took  command  at  Kom&iom,  from 
which  fortress  he  conducted  a  number  of  successful  expeditions 
until  the  capitulation  of  ViUgos  in  August  put  an  end  to  the  war 
in  the  open  field.  He  then  btilliantlydefendedKomiromfor  two 
months,  and  finally  surrendered  00  honourable  terms.  Klapka 
left  the  country  at  once,  and  lived  thenceforward  for  many  years 
in  exile,  at  first  in  England  and  afterwards  chiefiy  in  Switxerland. 
He  continued  by  eveiy  means  in  his  power  to  work  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary,  especially  at  moments  of  European  war, 
such  as  1854, 1859  and  1866,  at  which  an  appeal  to  arms  seemed 
to  him  to  promise  success.  After  the  warof  i86ti  (in which asa 
Prussian  major-general  be  organized  a  Hungarian  corps  in 
Silesia)  Klapka  was  permitted  by  the  Austrian  government  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  and  in  1867  was  electeda  member  of 
the  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Depdties,  in  which  he  belonged  to  the 
De&k  party.  In  1877  he  nude  an  attempt  to  reorganize  the 
Turkish  anny  in  view  of  the  war  with  Russia.  General  Klapka 
died  at  Budapest  on  the  17th  of  May  1892,  A  memorial  was 
erected  to  his  memory  at  KomArom  in  1896. 

He  wrote  Mttrunrm  (Leipzi]^,  1850) ;  Der  Katuynalkrief  i»  Vufflm^ 
&C.  (Leipzig,  iSSl);  a  history  of  the  Crimean  War,  Der  Krit^  im 
OrtenI  .  .  ,  Hi  Enie  Juli  iSsS  (Geneva,  iSss):  and  Aus  wtettum 
Erinnerungm  (translated  from  the  Hungarian,  ZQrich,  Z887). 

KLAPROTH,  HEINRICH  JULIUS  (1783-1835),  German  Orient- 
alist end  traveller,  was  bom  in  Berlin  on  the  nth  of  October 
2783,  the  son  of  the  chemist  Martin  Heinrich  Klaproth  («■«.). 
He  devoted  his  energies  in.<iuite  early  life  to  the  study  of  Asiatic 
languages,  and  published  in  i8o>  his  AtiaHstkes  Afsgona 
(Weimar,  1802-1803).  He  was  in  consequence  called  to  St  Peters- 
burg and  given  an  appointment  in  the  academy  there.  In  iSoj 
he  was  a  member  of  Count  Golovkin's  embassy  to  China.  On 
his  return  he  was  despatched  by  the  academy  to  the  Caucasus  on 
an  ethnographical  and  linguistic  exploration  (1807-1808),  and 
was  afterwards  employed  for  several  years  in  connexion  with  the 
academy's  Oriental  publications.  In  181 2  he  moved  to  Berlin; 
but  in  1815  he  settled  in  Paris,  and  in  1816  Humboldt  procured 
him  irom  the  king  of  Prussia  the  title  and  salary  of  professor  ii 
Asiatic  languages  and  literature,  with  permission  to  remain  ia 
Paris  SS  long  as  was  requisite  for  the  publication  of  his  works. 
He  died  in  that  dty  on  the  28th  of  August  183J. 

The  prindpal  feature  of  Klaproth 's  erudition  was  the  vastness  of 
the  licla  which  it  embraced.  Hi*  great  work  Asia  poly^«Um  (Paris,* 
1823  and  1831,  with  SpnchaOas)  not  only  served  as  a  rtsumi  of  aH 
that  was  known  on  the  subject,  but  formed  a  new  departure  for  tlia 
clasaificatioa  of  the  Eastern  languages,  more  especially  those  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  To  a  great  extent,  however,  his  work  is  now  toper- 
seded.  The  Iliturtrj  0/  a  Chiitat  TratcUtr  (1821),  a  series  ol 
documents  in  the  military  archives  of  St  Petersburg  purporting 

to  be  the  travels  of  George  Ludwig  von  • ,  and  a  similar  aeries 

obtained  from  him  in  the  Dwdon  foreign  office,  are  all  regarded  as 
8pi:nni]s. 

Kl  iproth's  Other  worics  Include:  Xtise  m  dt»  Kaulatui  m*d 
Cior-jcn  in  dm  Jahtn  iSmr  und  180S  (Halle,  1813-1814;  Frend 
tnm-liiii^o,  Paris,  1B23);  Geograpkisck-historixhe  Btsckre^mu  da 
Is:::,  !::n  KauJuuut  (Weimar,  1814);  TabUaux  liutariqua  dt  TAsit 
(P  ri  ,  iiA);MtmmranUiHfxitAsil(fli^,  1824-1828);  rstfaas 
si  :i'r ../.v< .  rgorrapkique,  tthnepaphi^iu  tipolUiqtu  at  ranrsra  (Paris, 
i8j;  1:  A.A  Vocabidaire  et  pfimmain  de  la  laniiu  ffiorg^iM  (Paris, 
I8ii-J- 

~KLAPBOTH,  SARTIH  HEIHRICH  (2743-1817),  Getmao 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Weraigerode  on  the  lat  of  December  1743. 
During  a  large  portion  of  his  life  be  followed  the  profession  of  an 
apothecary.  After  acting  as  assistant  in  pbarmadcs  at  (Jucdlin- 
burg,  Hanover,  Berlin  and  Danzig  successively  be  came  to 
Berlin  on  the  death  of  Valentin  Rose  the  elder  in  1 77 1  as  manager 
of  his  business,  and  in  1780  he  started  an  establishment  on  hisovn 
account  in  the  same  dty,  where  from  1 782  he  was  pharmaceutical 
assessor  of  the  Ober-Collegium  Mcdicunu  In  I7?7  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  in  chemistry  to  the  Royal  ArtiUeiy,  and  when 
the  university  was  founded  in  18 10  be  was  selected  to  be  the 
professor  of  chemistry.  He  died  in  Berlin  on  the  ist  of  January 
181 7. .  Klaproth  was  the  leading  chemist  of  his  time  in  Germaay. 
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An  exscf  and  comctcntbos  worker,  he  did  much  to  improve 
and  systematize  the  processes  of  anatylical  chemistry  and 
mineralogy,  and  his  appreciation  o{  the  value  oC  quantitative 
methods  led  him  to  beownc  one  of  the  earliest  adherants  of  the 
Lavoisieiian  doctrines  outside,  France.  He  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover uranium,  zirconium  and  titanium,  and  to  characterize 
them  as  distinct  elements,  though  he  did  not  obtain  any  of 
them  iA  the  pure  metallic  state;  and  he  elucidated  the  com- 
position of  numerous  substances  till  then  imperfectly  known, 
including  compounds  of-  the  then  nevly  recognised  elements: 
iellnrium,  strontium,  cerium  and  chromium. 

His  papers,  over  soe  in  number.  Were  collected  by  himself  in 
Btilritf  tta  ciemiuluK  KmiUimt  dtr  Minenlkorptr  (5  vols.,  I79S,- 
1810)  and  Cktmiicht  AbkatuUuxgm  gtmisckltn  Jxhalls  (1815).  He 
also  published  a  Chemisches  Wdrterhuch  (1807-1810),  and  edited  a 
revised  edition  of  F.  A.  C.  Grcn's  Handbuch  aer  Ckcmie  (1806). 

KLfiBER,  JEAN  BAPTISTS  (1753-1800),  French  general,  was 
bom  on  the  9th  of  March  1753,  at  Strassburg,  where  his  father 
was  a  builder.  He  was  trained,  partly  at  Paris,  for  the  profession 
of  architect,  but  itii  opportune  assistance  to  two  Gennan  nobles 
in  a  tavern  brawl  obtained  for  him  a  nomination  to  the  mill' 
tary  school  of  Munich.  Tliencc  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
Austrian  army,  but  resigned  it  in  1783  on  finding  his  humble 
birth  in  the  way  of  his  promotion.  On  returning  to  France  he 
was  appointed  inspector  of  public  buildings  at  Belfort,  where  he 
studied  fortification  and  military  science.  In  179s  he  enlisted  in 
the  Haut-Rhin  volunteers,  and  was  from  hit  military  knowledge 
at  once  elected  adjutant  and  soon  afterwards  tieutcnant-colond. 
At  the  defence  of  Mainz  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  though 
disgraced  along  with  the  rest  of  the  garrison  and  imprisoned,  he 
was  promptly  reinstated,  and  in  August  1793  promoted  general 
of  brigade.  He  won  considerable  distinction  in  the  Vendian 
war,  and  two  months  later  was  made  a  general  of  division.  In 
these  operations  began  his  intimacy  with  Marceau,  with  whom  he 
defeated  the  Royalists  at  Le  Mans  and  Savenay.  For  openly 
expressing  his  opinion  that  lenient  measures  ought  to  be  pursued 
towards  the  Vend&ns  he  was  recalled;  but  in  April  1794  he 
was  once  more  reinstated  and  sent  to  the  Army  of  the  Sambte- 
and-Meuie.  He  displayed  hi  skill  and  bravery  In  the  numerous 
actions  around  Charlcroi,  an  J  especially  in  the  crowning  victory 
of  Fleurus,  after  which  in  the  wmter  of  1794-95  he  besieged 
Mainz.  .In  1795  and  again  in  1796  he  held  the  chief  command  of 
an  army  temporarily,  but  declined  a  permanent  appointment  as 
commander-in-chief.  On  the  13th  of  October  1795  he  fought  a 
brilliant  rearguard  action  at  the  bridge  of  Neuwied,  and  in  the 
offensive  campaign  of  1796  he  was  Jourdan's  most  active  and 
successful  lieutenant.  Having,  after  the  retreat  to  the  Rhine 
(see  FxENCH  Revolutionaky  Wars),  declined  the  chief  com- 
mand, be  withdrew  into  private  life  early  in  1798.  He  accepted 
a  division  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt  under  Bonaparte^  but 
was  woimded  in  the  head  at  Alexandria  .in  the  first  engage- 
ment, which  prevented  his  taking  any  further  part  in  the 
campaign  of  the  Pyramids,  and  caused  him  to  be  appointed 
governor  of  Alexandria.  In  the  Syrian  campaign  of  1799, 
however,  he  commanded  the  vanguard,  took  El-Arish,  Gaza 
and  Jaffa,  and  won  the  great  victory  of  Mount  Tabor  on  the 
15th  of  April  t799.  When  Napoleon  returned  to  France 
towards  the  end  of  1799  he  left  Kleber  in  command  of  the 
French  forces.  In  this  capacity,  seeing  no  hope  of  bringing 
his  army  back  to  France  or  of  consolidating  his  conquests, 
he  made  the  convection  of  El-Arish.  But  when  Lord  Keith, 
the  British  admiral,  refused  to  ratify  the  terms,  he  attacked 
the  Turks  at  Hcliopolis,  though  with  but  10,000  men  against 
60,090,  and  utterly  defeated  them  on  the  30th  of  March  xSoo. 
He  then  retook  Cairo,  which  had  revolted  from  the  French. 
Shortly  after  these  victories  he  was  assassinated  at  Cairo  by  a 
fanatic  on  the  14th  of  June  iSoo,  the  same  day  on  which  his 
friend  and  comrade  Desaix  fell  at  Marengo.  Kleber  was  un- 
doubtedly ode  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  French  revolutionary 
epoch.  Though  he  distrusted  his  powers  and  declined  the  respon- 
sibility of  supreme  command,  there  is  nothing  in  his  career  to 
siiow  that  be  would  have  been  unequal  to  it.    As  a  second  in 


comRiand  he  was  not  excelled  by  any  general  of  his  time.  His 
conduct  of  affairs  in  Egypt  at  a  time  when  the  treasury  wa» 
empty  and  the  ttxxips  were  discontented  for  want  of  pay,  show* 
that  his  powers  as  an  administrator  were  little— if  at  all— 
im'erior  to  those  he  oossesaed  as  a  generaL 

Ernouf,  the  grandson  of  Joutdan's  chief  of  suff,  published  in 
1867  a  valuable  biography  of  KKber.  See  also  Rcynaod,  Liji  of 
Ucrlin  dt  TkumilU;  Mey,  iftmoin;  Dumas,  Smaaurs;  Las 
Casas,  tltmarud  de  Su  HUixt;  J.  Charavaiay,  Lts  GiiUraui  merit 
pour  lapalric;  General  Pajol,  Kliber;  lives  of  Marceau  and  Desaii; 
M.  F.  Rousseau,  KUbrr  el  iitnou  en  EgypU  (Paris,  1900). 

iOEIN,  JULIUS  UOPOLD  (i8io-t876),  German  writer  of 
Jewish  origin,  was  bom  at  Miskolcz,  in  Hungary.  He  was 
educated  at  the  gymnasium  in  Pest,  and  studied  medicine  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  After  travelling  in  Italy  and  Greece,  he 
settled  as  a  man  of  letters  in  Berlin,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death  on  the  snd  of  August  1876.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
dramatic  works,  among  others  the  historical  tragedies  Waria 
von  Medici  (1841);  Luina  (i&^a);  Zenobia  U&il);  Morelo  {1859); 
Uaria  (tSdo);  Strafford  (1862)  and  Heliodara  (1867);  and  the 
comedies  Dieiferzogii) (1848);  £>fi5ciii2zrin;(i8so);  and  Vollairt 
(1862),  The  tendency  of  Klein  as  a  dramatist  was  to  become 
bombastic  and  obscure,  but  many  of  his  characters  are  vigorously 
conceived,  and  in  nearly  all  his  tragedies  there  arc  passages  of 
brilliant  rhetoric  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the 
elaborate  though  uncompletcdC«c/>tcUc(^Z>raniir(i86s-i376), 
in  which  he  undertook  to  record  the  history  of  the  drama  from 
the  earliest  times.  He  died  when  about  to  enter  upon  the  Elizar 
bethan  period,  to  the  treatment  of  which  he  had  looked  forward 
as  the  chief  part  of  his  task.  The  work,  which  is  in  thirteen 
bulky  volumes,  gives  proof  of  immense  learning,  but  'a  marred 
by  eccentricities  of  style  and  judgment. 

Klein's  Dramalischt  Werke  were  collected  in  7  vols.  (1871-1872). 

KLEIST,  BERNU  HEIRRICH  WILHEUf  VON  (1777-1810, 
Gennan  poet,  dramatist  and  novelist,  was  born  at  Frankfort-on- 
Odcr  on  the  i8th  of  October  1777.  After  a  scanty  education,  he 
entered  the  Prussian  army  in  1795,  served  in  the  Rhine  campaign 
of  1796  and  retired  from  the  service  in  1799  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  He  next  studied  law  and  philosophy  at  the  university 
of  Frankfort-  on  -Oder,  and  in  1800  received  a  subordinate  post  in 
the  ministry  of  finance  at  Berlin.  In  the  following  year  his 
roving,  restless  spirit  got  the  better  of  him,  and  procuring  a 
lengthened  leave  of  absence  he  visited  Paris  and  then  settled  in 
Switzerland.  Here  he  found  congenial  friends  in  Heinrich 
Zschokke  (j.s.)  and  Ludwig  Friedrich  August  Wieland  (1777- 
1819),  son  o{  the  poet;  and  to  them  he  read  his  first  drama,  a 
gloomy  tragedy.  Die  FamHic  Sehroffensltirt  (1803),  originally 
entitled  Die  Familit  Gkonorez.  In  the  autumn  of  1802  Kleisjt 
returned  to  Ccrtnany ;  he  vfaited  Goethe,  Schiller  and  Wieland  in 
Weimar,  stayed  for  a  while  in  Leiprig  and  Dresden,  again  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  and  returning  in  1804  to  his  post  in  Berlin  was 
transferred  to  the  Domltnenkammer  (department  for  the  adminis- 
tration  of  crown  lands)  at  KOnigsberg.  On  a  journey  to  Dresden 
in  1807  KIcist  was  arrested  by  the  French  as  a  spy,  and  being  sent 
to  France  was  kept  for  six  months  a  close  prisoner  at  ChUons- 
sur-Marne.  On  regaining  his  liberty  he  proceeded  to  Dresden, 
where  in  conjunction  with  Adam  Heinrich  Miiller  (1779-1829)  be 
published  in  1808  the  journal  Phitius,  In  iSoghe  went  to  Prague, 
and  ultimately  settled  in  Beriin,  where  he  edited  (1810-181 1)  the 
Berliner  AbendhUtter.  Captivated  by  the  Intellectual  and  musical 
accomplishments  of  a  certain  FTau  Henrictte  Vogel,  Klelst,Who 
was  himself  more  disheartened  and  embittered  than  ever,  screed 
to  do  her  bidding  and  die  with  her,  carrying  out  this  resolution 
by  first  shooting  the  lady  and  then  himself  on  the  shore  of  the 
Wannsee  near  Potsdam,  on  the  >ist  of  November  1811.  Xleict's 
whole  life  was  filled  by  a  restless  striving  after  ideal  and 
illusory  happiness,  and  this  is  largely  reflected  ia  Ilia  woric.  He 
was  by  far  the  most  importatit  North  German  dramatist  of 
the  Romantic  movement,  aad  no  other  of  the  Romanticists 
approaches  him  in  tile  energy  with  which  he  expresses  patriotic 
indignation. 
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Hnfint  tncedy,  Dit  Aniilu  SihrofaulttH,  has  been  already  ic- 
(erred  to;  the  material  (or  the  Kcond,  PtHtkeriUa  (1II08),  queen  ol  the 
Aniaions,  is  taken  from  a  Cr«k  source  and  prcscnu  a  picture  of 
wild  passion.  More  successful  than  cither  of  these  was  his  romantic 
play,  Das  Ktlhclun  von  Heilbrmn.ader  Dit  F<«CT/>rii6e (1808),  apoetic 
draim  full  o(  medieval  bustle  and  mystery,  which  has  retained  iu 
popularity.  In  comedy,  Kleist  made  a  name  with  Der  urbrochtne 
Krut  (iSll),  while  Ampkilrym  (180S),  an  adaptation  of  Moliirc's 
comedy,  is  of  leas  imporunce.  Of  Kicist's  other  dtamas.  Die 
HermaxnscUackt  (1809)  is  a  dramatk  treatment  of  an  historical 
subject  and  is  full  of  references  to  the  political  conditions  of  his  own 
times.  In  it  he  gives  vent  to  his  hatred  of  his  country's  oppressors. 
This,  together  with  the  drama  Prim  Frkdrick  Km  Homhurt,  the 
latter  accounted  Kleist's  best  work,  was  first  published  by  Ludwig 
Tieck  in  KUists  hintcrlasstne  Sckriflcn  (1821).  Rcttrl  Cnilka^d,  a 
drama  conceived  on  a  grand  plan,  was  left  a  fragment.  Kleist  was 
also  a  master  in  the  art  of  narrative,  and  of  his  Cesammdte  Erzdhl- 
ungen  (i8|-  T^n),  MicftoW /CoA/fccfl!,  in  which  the  famous  Branden- 
burg horse  ilcr  in  Lulhcr's  day  (-.  •  ICoHLHASE)  is  immortalized, 
is  one  of  the  best  German  stories  of  its  time.  He  also  wrote  some 
patriotic  lyrics,  tiis  Gcsanimdle  SiliriJUn  were  published  by 
Ludwig  Ticck  (3  vols.  1826)  and  by  Julian  Schmidt  (new  ed.  I874>; 
also  by  F.  Muncker  (4  vols.  1882)1  by  T.  Zolling  (4  vols.  1885); 
by  K.  Siegcn.  (4  vols.  1895) :  and  in  a  critical  edition  by  E.  Schmidt 
(5  vols.  1904-1905).  His  Atisgtifalille  Dramen  were  published  by 
K.  Siegen  (LcipziR,  1877);  and  his  letters  were  first  published 
by  E.  von  Bulow.  Hcinrich  von  KUisIs  Ubm  utid  Brirfe  (1848). 

See  further  .\.  Wilbrandt,  Heinrich  vm  Kleist  (1863);  O.  Brahm, 
Heinrick  von  KleisI  (1884);  R.  Bon.ifous,  Henri  dt  Kleisl,  sa  vie  el 
us  manes  (1S94);  H.  Conrad,  Heinrich  Mis  KItisI  als  Meiuch  uni 
lUckter  (ifcio):  G.  Mindc-Pouet,  Hcinrkk  vm  Kleist,  seine  Spracke 
undseinSil  (1S97);  R.  Stciir,  lleinririt  von  Kleisls  Berliner  Kdmp/e 
(looi);  F.  Scrvaes,  Heinrich  von  KUisI  (190J):  S.  Wukadinowic, 
Kleisl-Sludien  (1904);  S.  Rahmer,  H.  von  Kleisl  als  Mensck  und 
BicUtr  (1909). 

KLEIST.  EWALD  CRRISTUR  TOH  (iJiS-'TS?),  German 
poet,  was  born  at  Zeblin,  near  KSslin  in  Pomerania,  on  the  7th  o( 
March  1715.  Alter  attending  the  Jesuit  school  in  Deutschkrona 
and  the  gymnasium  in  Danzig,  he  proceeded  in  I7ii  to  the  uni- 
versity of  KBnigsbcrg,  where  he  studied  law  and  mathematics. 
On  (be  completion  o{  hia  studies,  he  entered  the  Danish  army, 
in  which  he  became  an  officer  in  1736.  Recalled  lo  Prussia  by 
Frederick  U.  in  1740,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  a  regiment 
stationed  at  Potsdam,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
J.  W.  L.  Gleim  f,q.v.),  who  interested  him  in  poetry.  After  di»- 
tingubhing  himself  at  the  battle  of  MoUwitz  (April  10,  1741) 
and  the  siege  of  Neisse  (1741),  he  was  promoted  captain  in  1749 
and  major  in  1756.  (Juartcred  during  the  winter  of  1757-1758  in 
Leipzig,  he  found  relief  from  his  irksome  military  duties  in  the 
society  of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  (q.v.).  Shortly  afterwards 
in  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  on  the  12th  of  August  1759,  he 
was  mortally  woimdcd  while  leading  the  attack,  and  died  at 
Frankfort-on-Oder  on  the  24th  of  August  following. 

Kleist's  chief  work  is  a  poem  in  hexameters,  Der  FrliUing 
((749%  fo(  which  Thomson's  Seasons  largely  supplied  ideas. 
In  his  description  of  the  beauties  of  nature  Kleist  shows  real 
poetical  genius,  an  almost  modem  lenliment  and  fine  taste. 
He  also  wrote  some  charming  odes,  idylls  and  elegies,  and  a 
small  epic  poem  Cissidtt  and  Packet  (1759)1  Ihe  subject  being 
two  Tfaessalian  friends  who  die  an  faeioic  death  for  their  country 
in  a  battla  against  the  Athenians. 

KJdst  published  In  1756  the  first  colleOion  of  his  CoiickU,  which 
was  followed  by  a  second  in  1758.  After  his  death  his  friend  Karl 
Wilhelm  Ramler  (at.)  published  an  edition  of  Kleisls  simllieke  Werkt 
in  t  vols.  (1760}.  A  critical  edition  was  published  by  A.  Saucr,  in 
3  voU.  (1880^1889).  Cf.  further,  A.  Chuquat.  De  Eaaidi  KMttii  Vila 
et  KrifUs  (Paris,  1887),  aad  H.  PrObk,  frietrich  da  Grfsse  and  die 
dWMM  Lileratnr  (187^}. 

KLBUKSDOflP,  a  town  of  the  Tnntvaal,  118  m.  S.W.  of 
Jobaimeabutg  and  199  n.  N.E.  of  Kimbcrley  by  rail.  Pop, 
(1904),  4176  of  wliom  iioj  were  whites.  The  town,  built  oa 
tlie  bankt  ol  the  Scboonspcult  xo  m.  above  Ita  junction  with 
th«  Vial,  poMesaca  aeveral  fine  public  bulldlnga.  In  the  ncigb- 
tiottrhood  an  gold-mines,  the  reef  appearing  lo  form  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Wltwalettrand  basin.  Diamonds  (green  in 
colour)  aad  coal  are  also  found  In  the  district,  Klerktdorp  was 
one  of  the  villages  founded  by  the  first  Been  who  crossed  the 
Vaal,  dattaii  from  tSjS.  The  modern  town,  which  is  on  the  sida 
of  tha  sprwU  eppoalte  tbs  old  village,  was  fsiuidad  in  iStS. 


KUSLKor  KHtESL),  MSLCHIOR  (iS59-T6ja),  Austrian  atato- 
man  and  ecclesiastic,  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  baker,  and  was 
born  in  Vienna.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  be  was  con- 
verted to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  having  finished  lua  edacatioo 
at  the  universities  of  Vienna  and  Ingolstadt,  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Vienna;  and  as  official  and  vicar- 
general  of  the  bishop  of  Passau  he  exhibited  the  zeal  of  a  convert 
in  forwarding  the  progress  of  the  counter-reformation  in  Austria- 
He  became  bishop  of  Vienna  in  X598;  but  more  important  was 
his  association  with  the  archdtike  Matthias  which  began  abont 
the  same  time.  Both  before  and  after  1611,  when  Uattfaias 
aucceeded  his  brotlicr  Rudolph  IL  as  emperor,  Klesl  was  the 
originator  and  director  of  his  policy,  although  he  stoutly  opposed 
the  concessions  to  the  Hungarian  Protestants  in  1606.  He  assisted 
to  secure  the  election  of  Matthias  to  the  imperial  throne,  and 
sought,  but  without  success,  to  strengthen  the  new  emperor's 
position  by  making  peace  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protes- 
tants. When  during  the  short  reign  of  Matthias  the  question  of 
the  imperial  succession  demanded  prompt  attention,  tlie  bishop, 
although  quite  as  anxious  as  his  opponents  to  retain  the  empire 
in  the  house  of  Habsburg  and  to  preserve  the  dominance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  advised  that  this  question  should  be 
shelved  until  some  arrangement  with  the  Protestant  princes  had 
been  reached.  This  counsel  was  tlispleasing  to  the  archduke  Maxi- 
milian and  to  Ferdinand,  afterwards  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IL 
who  believed  that  Klesl  was  hostile  to  the  candidature  of  the 
latter  prince.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  shake  his  influence 
with  the  emperor;  and  in  June  i6t8,  a  few  months  before  the 
death  of  Matthias,  he  was  seized  by  order  of  the  archdukes  aisd 
imprisoned  at  Ambras  in  Tirol.  In  1622  Klesl,  who  had  been  a 
cardinal  since  7615,  was  transferred  to  Rome  by  order  of  Pope 
Gregory  XV.,  and  was  released  from  imprisonment.  In  1627 
Ferdinand  II.  allowed  him  to  return  to  his  episcopal  duties  in 
Vienna,  where  he  died  on  the  tSth  of  Septembier  1630. 

See  J.  Frcihcrr  von  Hammcr-PurBstall,  Kkleds  Leben  (Vienna. 
1847-1851):  A.  Kcrschbaumcr,  Kardinal  Klesl  (Vienna,  1865):  and 
KUds  Brieje  on  RudMs  II.  Oberslliojmeisler  A.  Freikerr  M*  Dietrich- 
suin,  edited  by  V.  Bibl.  (Vienna,  1900). 

KLINOER,  FRIBDRICH  HAXIHIUAIT  VOR  (i7S>-iS3i), 
German  dramatist  and  novelist,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage 
at  Frankfort-on-Main,  on  the  I7lh  of  February  1751.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  his  early  years  wtte  a  bard 
struggle.  He  was  enabled,  however,  in  t774  to  enter  the  univer- 
sity of  Giessen,  vhere  he  studied  law;  and  Goethe,  with  whom  he 
liad  bt^n  acquainted  since  childhood,  helped  him  in  many  ways. 
In  177s  Klinger  gained  with  his  tragedy  Die  ZvUlince  a  prize 
offered  by  the  Hamburg  theatre,  under  the  auspices  of  the  actress 
Sophie  Charlotte  Ackermann  (1714-1792)  and  her  son  the  famon 
actor  and  playwright,  Friedrich  Ludwig  Schroder  (1744-1S16). 
In  1776  Klinger  was  appointed  TkeaterdidUer  to  the  "  Seylcncbe 
Schauspiel-Gcsellschaft "  and  held  this  post  for  two  years.  la 
1 7  78  he  entered  the  Austrian  military  service  and  took  part  in  tlie 
Bavarian  war  of  succession.  In  17S0  he  went  to  St  Fetcisburg, 
became  an  officer  in  the  Russian  army,  was  ennobled  and  attached 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  whom  ha  accompanied  on  a  journey  to 
Italy  and  France.  In  1785  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  cops 
of  cadets,  and  having  married  a  natural  daughter  of  the  enpioa 
Catharine,  was  made  pracses  of  the  Academy  of  Knights  in  1799- 
In  1803  Klinger  was  nominated  by  the  empenr  Alezanda 
curator  of  the  university  of  Doipat,  an  office  be  held  nnti 
181 7;  in  iSii  he  became  lieutenant-general.  He  then  gndoaOy 
gave  up  his  official  posts,  and  after  Eving  for  many  years  in 
honourable  retirement,  died  at  Dotpat  on  the  3$th  of  February 
183 1. 

Klinger  wat  a  man  of  vigorous  moral  character  and  full  of  fine 
feeling,  though  the  bitter  experiences  and  deprivmtioas  of 
his  youth  are  largely  reflected  In  his  dramas.  It  was  one  of  his 
earliest  works,  Slurm  md  Dran%  (1776),  which  gave  its  name  to 
this  literary  epoch.  In  addition  to  this  tragedy  and  Dit  ZmUaii 
(1776),  the  chief  plays  of  his  early  period  of  pasaionate  femnr 
and  restless  "storm  and  stress"  are  Die  nesu  Arria  (1774). 
Simstn€  GruMo  (1776)  and  Slilpo  and  seint  Kinder  (1 780).    Ta 
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■  Uter  peiiod  bdon(i  the  fine  double  tragedy  of  if€(ka  in  Kmntk 
tnd  Udta  an/  dem  KaukOMt  (1791).  In  Russia  he  devoted 
himMlf  mainly  to  the  writing  of  philosophical  lomanoes,  of 
which  the  best  known  are  Fausis  Ltben,  Talen  uitd  HMtHfakrt 
(1791)1  Gachuku  Gia/ars  da  Batmtcidtn  (1791)  and  CesduM* 
RapkatU  de  AquUiat  (1793).  This  series  was  dosed  in  i8oj 
with  Bttruktuntm  uiid  Cedanttn  aUr  vcrxhiedeiu  Cefaumndi 
da  Well  autd  dtr  Littntitr.  In  these  works  Klingcr  gives 
calm  and  dignified  expression  to  the  leading  ideas  which  the 
period  ol  Slium  and  Drang  had  bequeathed  to  German  classical 
literature. 

Klinger's  works  were  published  In  twelve  volumes  (180^1815), 


j|.i.  (i 

Um  and  Klinitr  (1878);    M.  Rieger.  KUatir  in  da  5lwm-  iiiul 
Drautptricde  (1880)  Tand  KUntfr  in  uiatr  tUift  (1896). 

KUMeBB,  NAZ  (1857-  ),  Cermas  painter,  etcher  and 
sculptor,  was  bom  at  Plagwitz  near  Leipzig.  He  attended  the 
classes  at  the  Cailsruhe  art  school  in  1874,  and  went  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  Berlin,  where  in  1878  he  created  a  sensation  at  the 
Academy  exhibition  with  two  series  of  pen-and-ink  drawings^ 
the  "  Series  upon  the  Theme  of  Christ  "  and  "  Fantasies  upon  the 
Finding  of  a  Glove."  The  d.wing  originality  of  these  imaginative 
and  eccentric  works  caused  an  outburst  of  indignation,  and  the 
artist  was  .voted  insane;  nevertheless  the  "Glove"  series  was 
bought  by  the  Beriln  National  Gallery.  His  painting  of  "  The 
Judgment  of  Fans  "  caused  a  similar  storm  of  indignant  protest 
in  1887,  owing  to  its  rejection  of  all  conventional  attributes  and 
the  naive  directness  of  the  conception.  His  vivid  and  somewhat 
morbid  imagination,  with  its  leaning  towards  the  gruesome  and 
disagreeable,  and  the  Goyaesque  turn  of  his  mind,  found  their 
best  expression  in  bis  "cycles"  of  etchings:  "Deliverances  of 
Sacrificial  Victims  told  in  Ovid."  "  A  Brahms  Phantasy,"  "  Eve 
and  the  Future,"  "A  Life,"  and  "Of  Death  ";  but  in  his  use  of  the 
needle  he  does  not  aim  at  the  technical  excellence  of  the  great 
inastets;  it  supplies  him  merely  with  means  of  expressing  his 
ideas.  After  1886  Klinger  devoted  himself  more  exclusively  to 
painting  and  sculpture.  In  his  painting  he  aims  neither  at  classic 
beauty  nor  modern  truth,  but  at  grim  imprcssivcness  not  without 
a  touch  of  mysticism.  His  "  Pieta  "  at  the  Dresden  Gallery,  the 
frescoes  at  the  Leipzig  University,  and  the  "  Christ  in  Olympus," 
at  the  Modem  Gallery  in  Vienna,  arc  characteristic  examples  of 
his  art.  The  Leipzig  Museum  contains  his  sculptured  "  Salome" 
and  "  Cassandra."  In  sculpture  he  favours  the  use  of  vari- 
coloured niateriab  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  chryselephantine 
sculpture.  His  "Beethoven"  is  a  notable  Instance  of  his  work 
in  this  direction. 

KUPSPRIHQER,  the  Boer  name  of  a  small  African  mountain- 
antelope  (Oreotra/us  ittltalor),  ranging  from  the  Cape  through 
East  Africa  to  Somaliland  and  Abyssinia,  and  characterized  by 
its  blunt  rounded  hoofs,  thick  pithy  hair  and  gold-spanglcd 
colouring.  The  klipspringer  represents  a  genus  by  itself,  the 
various  local  forms  not  being  worthy  of  more  than  racial  dis- 
tinction.   The  activity  of  these  antelopes  is  marvellous. 

KLONDIKE,  a  district  in  Yukon  Territory,  north-westcra 
Canada,  approximately  in  64°  N.  and  140°  W.  The  limits  are 
rather  indefinite,  but  the  district  includes  the  countiy  to  the  south 
of  the  Klondike  River,  which  comes  into  the  Yukon  from  thecast 
and  has  several  tributaries,  as  well  as  Indian  River,  a  second 
branch  of  the  Yukon,  flowing  into  it  some  distance  above  the 
Klondike.  The  richer  gold-bearing  gravels  are  found  along  the 
creeks  tributary  to  these  two  rivers  within  an  area  of  about 
800  sq.  m.  The  Klondike  district  is  a  dissected  peneplain  with 
low  ridges  of  rounded  forms  rising  to  4350  ft.  above  the  sea  at, 
the  Dome  which  forms  its  centre.  AU  of  the  gold-bearing  creeks 
rise  not  far  from  the  Dome  and  radiate  in  various  diVections 
coward  the  Klondike  and  Indian  rivers,  the  most  productive 
being  Bonanza  with  its  tributary  Eldorado,  Hunker,  Dominion 
and  Gokl  Run.  Of  these,  Eldorado,  for  the  two  or  three  miles 
ID  which  it  was  gold-bearing,  was  much  the  richest,  and  for  its 
leoftb  probably  sun>assed  any  other  known  placet  deposiL 


Rich  gravel  was  discovered  on  Bonanza  Creek  in  1896,  and  a  wild 
rush  to  this  almost  inaccessible  region  followed,  a  population 
of  30,000  coming  in  within  the  next  three  or  four  years  with  a 
rapidly  increasing  output  of  gold,  reaching  in  1900  the  climax 
of  $33,000,000.  Since  then  the  production  has  steadily  declined, 
until  in  1906  it  fell  to  Ss,6oo,ooo.  The  richest  gravels  were 
worked  out  before  1910,  and  most  of  the  population  had  left  the 
Klondike  for  Alaska  and  other  regions;  so  that  Dawson,  which 
for  a  time  was  a  bustling  city  of  more  than  10,000,  dwindled 
to  about  3000  inhabitants.  As  the  ground  was  almost  all  frozen, 
the  mines  were  worked  by  a  thawing  process,  first  by  setting 
fires,  afterwards  by  using  steam,  new  methods  being  introduced 
to  meet  the  unusual  conditions.  Later  dredges  and  hydraulic 
mining  were  resorted  to  with  success. 

The  Klondike,  in  spite  of  its  isolated  position,  brought  to- 
gether miners  and  adventurers  from  all  parts  o(  the  world,  and 
it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Canadian  government  and  of  the 
mounted  police,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  keeping  of  order, 
that  life  and  property  were  as  safe  as  elsewhere  and  that  no 
lawless  methods  were  adopted  by  the  miners  as  in  placer  mining 
camps  in  the  western  United  States.  The  region  was  at  first 
difficult  of  access,  but  can  now  be  reached  with  perfect  comfort 
in  summer,  travelling  by  well-appointed  steamers  on  the  Pacific 
and  the  Yukon  River.  Owing  to  its  perpetually  frozen  soil, 
summer  roads  were  excessively  bad  in  earlier  days,  but  good 
wagon  roads  have  since  been  constructed  to  all  the  important 
mining  centres.  Dawson  itself  has  all  the  resources  of  acivilized 
city  in  spite  of  being  founded  on  a  frozen  peat-bog;  and  is  sup- 
plied with  ordinary  market  vegetables  from  farms  just  across  th* 
river.  During  the  winter,  when  for  some  lime  the  sun  docs  not 
appear  above  the  hills,  the  cold  is  intense,  though  usually  without 
wind,  but  the  well-chinked  log  houses  can  be  kept  comfortably 
warm.  When  winter  travel  is  necessary  dog  teams  and  sledges 
arc  generally  made  use  of,  except  on  the  stage  route  south  to 
White  Horse,  where  horses  are  used.  A  telegraph  line  connects 
Dawson  with  British  Columbia,  but  the  difficulties  in  keeping 
it  in  order  are  so  great  over  the  long  iiilervening  wilderness  that 
communicatiq;!  is  often  broken.  Gold  is  practially  the  only 
economic  product  of  the  Klondike,  though  small  amounts  of  tin 
pre  occur,  and  lignite  coal  has  been  mined  lower  down  on  tba 
Yukon.  The  source  of  the  gold  seems  to  have  been  small 
stringers  of  quartz  in  the  siliceous  and  sericiiic  schists  which 
form  the  bed  rock  of  much  of  the  region,  and  no  important 
quarts  veins  have  been  discovered;  so  that  unlike  most  other 
[Saccr  regions  the  Ktondike  has  not  developed  lode  mines  to 
continue  the  production  of  gold  when  the  gravels  are  exhausted. 

KLOPP,  ONNO  (1833-1903),  German  historian,  was  born  at 
Leer  on  the  9th  of  October  1833,  and  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Bonn,  Berlin  and  Gottingcn.  For  a  few  years  be  was 
a  teacher  at  Leer  and  at  OsnabrQcfc;  but  in  1S58  be  settled  at 
Hanover,  where  he  became  intimate  with  King  George  V.,  who 
made  him  his  Arclmral.  Thoroughly  disliking  Prussia,  be  was 
in  hearty  accord  with  George  in  resisting  her  aggressive  policy: 
and  after  the  annexation  of  Hanover  in  1866  he  accompanied 
the  exiled  king  to  Hictzing.  He  became  a  Roman  CathoUc  in 
1874.  He  died  at  Fcnzing,  near  Vienna,  on  the  9ih  of  August 
1903.  Klopp  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  Dtr  Fall  des  Hausa 
Sluarl  (Vienna,  1875-1888),  the  fullest  existing  account  of  the 
later  Stuarts. 

KiDa  Kealt  Ftiedrick  It.  and  uint  Pditik  (Schaffhauscn,  t86;) 
and  Ctschkhte  OstfriesUmis  (Hanover,  t8S4-i8s8)  show  his  dislike 
of  Prussia.  His  other  works  include  Der  dreisngjahrig^e  Krief  bis 
turn  Tode  Gaslao  Adolfs  (Padcrborn,  1891-1896);  a  revised  edition 
of  his  Tilly  Im  irniUfjakrittK  Kriife  (Stuttgart,  I861):  a  life  of 
George  V„  Kinii  Crorf  V.  fHanovcr,  iSjii-.fkittipf  Uelaacklhon 
(Berlin,  1897).  He  edited  Corrispondenta  epijlotare  ho  Lcopotdo  I 
imperatore  ea  tl  P.  Marco  VAviano  capuccino  (Gratz,  1888).  Klopp 
also  wrote  much  in  defence  of  George  V.  and  his  claim  to  Hanover, 
including  the  Offitittltr  Btricht  wr  die  Kfitgsereignisu  zmuktH 
Hviioxr  and  rrtauen  im  Jani  1S66  (Vienna,  t867l,  and  he 
edited  the  works  of  Ixibnitz  in  eleven  volumes  (1861-1884). 
See  W.  Kk>pp,  Onno  Klopp:  tin  Lebnilauf  (Wehberg,  1907). 

lOOPSTOCX,  00TTUE3  FRIEDBICH  (17S4-1803),  German 
poet,  was  b«m  at  Quedlinburg,  00  the  and  of  July  1 714,  the  eldest 
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son  of  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  sterling  character  and  of  a  deeply 
religious  mind.  Both  in  his  birthplace  and  on  the  estate  of 
Friedeburg  on  the  Saale,  which  his  father  later  rented,  young 
Klopstock  passed  a  happy  childhood;  and  more  attention  having 
been  given  to  his  physical  than  to  his  mental  development  he 
grew  up  a  strong  healthy  boy  and  was  an  excellent  horseman 
and  skater.  In  his  thirteenth  year  Klopstock  returned  to 
Quedlinburg  where  he  attended  the  gymnasium,  and  in  1739 
proceeded  to  the  famous  classical  school  of  Schulpforta.  Here 
he  soon  became  an  adept  in  Greek  and  Latin  versification,  and 
wrote  some  meritorious  idylls  and  odes  in  German.  His  original 
intention  of  making  the  emperor  Henry  I.  ("  The  Fowler  ")  the 
hero  of  an  epic,  was,  under  the  influence  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
with  which  he  became  acquainted  through  Bodmer's  translation, 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  religious  epic.  While  yet  at  school, 
he  had  already  drafted  the  plan  of  Der  Ucssias,  upon  which  his 
fame  mainly  rests.  On  the  list  of  September  1745  he  delivered 
on  quitting  school  a  remarkable  "  leaving  oration  "  on  epic 
poetry — AbsckicJsrcde  uber  die  episcke  Poesie,  kuUur*  undlUerar- 
fesckichllick  eriSulerl — and  next  proceeded  to  Jena  as  a  student 
of  theology,  where  he  elaborated  the  first  three  cantos  of  the 
Uessias  in  prose.  The  life  at  this  university  being  uncongenial 
to  him,  he  removed  in  the  spring  of  1746X0  Leipzig,  and  here 
joined  the  circle  of  young  men  of  letters  who  contributed  to 
the  Bremer  Beilrdge.  In  this  periodical  the  first  three  cantos 
of  the  ideisiiu  in  hexameters  were  anonymously  published  in 
1748.  A  new  era  in  German  literature  had  commenced,  and  the 
name  of  the  author  soon  became  known.  In  Leipzig  he  also 
wrote  a  number  of  odes,  the  best  known  of  which  is  ^n  titeint 
Freunde  (1747),  afterwards  recast  as  WingoIJ  (1767).  He  left 
the  university  in  1748  and  became  a  private  tutor  in  the  family 
of  a  relative  at  Langcnsalza.  Here  unrequited  love  for  a  cousin 
(the  "  Fanny  "  of  his  odes)  disturbed  bis  peace  of  mind.  Gladly 
therefore  he  accepted  in  1750  an  invitation  from  Jakob  Bodmer 
(f  .v.),  the  translator  of  Paradise  Lost,  to  visit  him  in  Zurich. 
Here  Klopstock  was  at  first  treated  with  every  kindness  and 
respect  and  rapidly  recovered  his  spirits.  Bodmer,  however, 
was  disappointed  to  find  in  the  young  poet  of  the  Uessias  a  man 
of  strong  worldly  interests,  and  a  coolness  sprang  up  between 
the  two  friends. 

At  this  juncture  Klopstock  received  from  Frederick  V.  of 
Denmark,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  minister  Count  von 
Bcrnstorff  (1712-1772),  an  invitation  to  settle  at  Copenhagen, 
with  an  annuity  of  400  talers,  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of 
the  Uessias.  The  offer  was  accepted ,  on  his  way  to  the  Danish 
capital  Klopstock  met  at  Hamburg  the  lady  who  in  1 754  became 
his  wife,  Margareta  (Meta)  Moller,  (the  "  Cidli  "  of  his  odes),  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  poetry.  His  happiness  was  short, 
she  died  fn  1758,  leaving  him  almost  broken-hearted.  His  grief 
at  her  loss  finds  pathetic  expression  in  the  ijth  canto  of  the 
Uessias.  The  poet  subsequently  published  his  wife's  writings, 
Hinlerlassene  Werkevon  Marfarela  Klopstock  (1759),  which  give 
evidence  of  a  tender,  sensitive  and  deeply  religious  spirit. 
Klopstock  now  relapsed  into  melancholy;  new  ideas  failed  him, 
and  his  poetry  became  more  and  more  vague  and  unintelligible. 
He  still  continued  to  live  and  work  at  Copenhagen,  and  next, 
following  Heinrich  Wilhclm  von  Gerstenberg  {q.v ),  turned  his 
attention  to  northern  mythology,  which  he  conceived  should 
replace  classical  subjects  in  a  new  school  of  German  poetry.  In 
1770,  on  the  dismissal  by  King  Christian  VII.  of  Count  Bern- 
slorff  from  office,  he  retired  with  the  latter  to  Hamburg,  but 
retained  his  pension  together  with  the  rank  of  councillor  of 
legation.  Here,  in  1773,  he  issued  the  last  five  cantos  of  the 
Uessias.  In  the  following  year  he  published  his  strange  scheme 
for  the  regeneration  of  German  letters.  Die  CetekrlenrefuUtk 
(1774).  In  1775  he  travelled  south,  and  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Goethe  on  the  way,  spent  a  year  at  the  court  of  the 
margrave  of  Baden  at  Karisruhe.  Thence,ini776,withthetitle 
of  Hojral  and  a  pension  from  the  margrave,  which  he  retained 
together  with  that  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  be  returned  to 
Hamburg  where  be  spent  the  ramainder  of  bis  life.  His  latter 
ytta  he  passed,  as  had  always  been  his  IncUnation,  in  ittltemeDt, 


only  occasionally  relieved  by  association  with  his  most  intimate 
friends,  busied  with  philological  studies,  and  hardly  interesting 
himself  in  the  new  developments  of  German  literature.  The 
American  War  of  Independence  and  the  Revolution  in  France 
aroused  him,  however,  to  enthusiasm.  The  French  Republic 
sent  him  the  diploma  of  honorary  citizenship;  but,  horrified  at 
the  terrible  scenes  the  Revolution  had  enacted  in  the  place  of 
liberty,  he  returned  it.  When  67  years  of  age  he  contracted  a 
second  marriage  with  Johanna  Elisabeth  von  Winihem,  a  widow 
and  a  niece  of  his  late  wife,  who  for  many  years  had  been  one  of 
bis  most  intimate  friends.  -  He  died  at  Hamburg  on  the  14th  of 
March  iSoj,  mourned  by  all  Germany,  and  was  baried  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony  by  the  side  of  his  first  wife  in  the  churchyard 
Of  the  village  of  Ottensen. 

.Klopaock's  nature  was  belt  attuned  to  lyrical  poetry,  and  io  it 
his  deep,  noble  character  found  its  truest  expression  He  was  less 
suited  for  epic  and  dramatic  representation ;  (or,  wrapt  up  in  himscU, 
a  stranEer  to  the  outer  world,  without  historical  culture,  and  without 
even  any  intcieKt  in  the  events  of  hit  time,  he  was  lacking  in  the  Art 
of  plastic  representation  such  as  a  great  epic  re<i|uircs.  Thus  tlie 
JdrsiiaSj  despite  the  magnificent  passages  which  especially  t^ic 
eariter  cantos  contain,  Cannot  satisfy  the  demands  such  a  tHcine 
must  necessarily  make.  The  subject  matter,  the  Redemption, 
presented  serious  diHiculliea  to  adequate  epic  ircalment.  Tbe 
Gospel  story  was  too  scanty,  and  what  might  have  been  impoctcd 
from  without  and  interwoven  with  it  was  rejected  by  the  author  a> 

Erolanc.  He  had  accordingly  to  resort  to  Christian  mythology  .  and 
ere  again,  circumscribed  uy  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  he  was  la 
dancer  of  trespassing  on  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Chri^iaa 
faith.  The  personality  of  Christ  could  scarcely  be  treated  in  an 
individual  form,  still  less  could  angels  and  devils — and  in  the  cd^ 
of  Cod  Himself  it  was  impossible.  The  result  was  that,  despite 
the  groundwork — the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  tke  Apostles,  the  Xeteta:u:a 
of  St  7oAk,  and  the  model  ready  to  hand  in  Milton's  Paradtse  Lost — 
material  elements  arc  largely  wanting  and  the  actors  in  the  poirra. 
Divine  and  human,  lack  plastic  form.  That  the  poem  took  twenty-fi^« 
years  to  complete  could  not  but  be  detrimental  to  its  unity  of  dcsi-^-i ; 
the  original  enthusiasm  was  not  sustained  until  the  end,  and  the  earl.cr 
cantos  are  far  superior  to  the  later.  Thus  the  imense  public  iiHere^ 
the  work  aroused  in  its  commencement  had  almost  vanished  bef  re 
its  completion.  It  was  translated  into  seventeen  languages  and  k>l 
to  numerous  imitations.  In  his  odes  Klopstock  had  more  smrr 
for  his  peculiar  talent.  Among  the  best  are  An  Fanmy. '  Der 
Zurcherseei  Die  tote  Klarissa;  A»  Cidii;  Die  beiden  Uusen;  Der 
Rheinwein;  Die  frvhen  Graber;  Uein  VaterloHd.  His  religious  odes 
mostly  take  the  form  of  hymns,  of  which  the  most  ticautiful  is  Du 
Frukhnisfeter.  His  dramas,  in  some  of  which,  notably  Hermanwt 
Sckiacht  (1769)  and  HermoHH  und  die  Fursten  (1784),  he  celefanted 
the  deeds  of  the  ancient  German  hero  Arminius,  and  in  others.  ZW 
Tod  Adams  (1757)  and  Salomo  (1764),  took  his  materials  from  tbe 
Old  Tcsument,  are  essentially  lyrical  in  character  and  dc6cieni  m 
action.  In  addition  to  Die  Caehrlenrtpublik,  he  was  also  the  auth jr 
of  Fratmente  uber  Spracke  and  Duktkunst  (1779)  and  Cramtmati^lu 
Cesproike  (1794),  works  in  which  be  made  important  oontributioos 
to  philology  and  to  the  history  of  German  poetry. 

Klopstock's  Werke  first  appeared  in  seven  quarto  volumes  (tr?^ 
1809).  At  the  same  time  a  more  complete  edition  in  twelve  oru^u 
volumes  was  published  (1798-1817),  to  which  siaadditioaal  volumes 
were  added  in  1 83OL  More  recent  editions  were  published  in  1 744- 
1845, 1854-1855. 1879  (ed.  by  R.  Boxberger),  l88a  (id.  by  R.  Hair.(' 
and  1893  (a  selection  edited  by  F".  Muncker).  A  critical  cditioa  of 
the  Odes  was  published  bv  F.  Muncker  arid  J.  Pawel  in  1S89.  a 
commentary  on  these  by  H    Dllntzer  (i860;  3nd  ed..  1S78)     'ice 


Klopstock's  correspondence  see  K.  Schmidt,  Klopstock  : 
Freunde  {liloUC.  A  H.  Clodiut,  Klopslocks  Naeklais  (lii 
Lappenberv.  Brtefe  von  und  am  Ktopstock  (1867).    Cf.  further  1 


Freunde  {lt\o);C.h  H.  C\oi\M,  Klopslocks  Nacklass  llii It.  \  M 

'  m,  Brtefe  ton  und  an  Klopstock  {lS6l).    C(.  further  K.  F 

Cramer,  Klopstock.  er  und  iiber  An   (1780-1792);  J.  G.   Grohcr, 


Klofstaiks  Leben  (1832),  R.  Ilamel,  KlopslackSludien  Ua79-itX' 
F  Muncker,  F.  C.  Klopstock,  the  most  authoriuiivc  biograp  v . 
(1888);  E.  Bailly,  Elude  sur  la  tie  et  les  mtpres  de  Klapstock  (Par.-. 
1888). 

KLOSTERNEUBURO,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Lower  Ausiris. 
Sim.N.W.of  Viencabyrail.  Pop. (1900), 11,595.  It  issitujtevl 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  foot  of  the  KahJcobetn. 
and  is  divided  by  a  small  stream  into  an  uppet  and  a  lower  io%b. 
As  an  important  pioneer  station  Klostemeuburg  has  variou 
military  buildings  and  stores,  and  among  tbe  achoob  it  pnasrsari 
an  academy  of  wine  and  fruit  cultivation. 

On  a  hill  rising  directly  (torn  the  banks  of  the  Danube  slaad 
the  magnificent  buildings  (erected  i73»-ill34)  of  tbe  Augusiiee 
canonry,  founded  in  1 106  by  Margrave  Leopdd  the  Holy.  Th^ 
foundation  is  the  oldest  simI  richest  o(  the  kind  ia  Austiia;  it 
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owns  orach  of  the  Imd  upon  wUch'the  narthriMsleni  auburbi 
of  Vieaiia  tund.  Among  the  points  of  interest  within  it  ue  the 
old  chapd  of  1318,  «ith  Leopold's  tomb  and  the  altar  of  Vetdun, 
dating  from  the  12th  century,  the  treasury  and  rehc-chamber, 
the  library  with  30,000  vohuaes  and  many  MSS.,  tlie  picture 
gallery,  the  collection  of  coins,  the  theological  hall,  and  the  wine- 
oellar,  containing  an  immrme  tun  like  that  at  Heidelberg.  The 
inhabitants  of  Klostemeuburg  are  mainly  occupied  in  making 
wine,  of  excellent  quality.  There  a  a  large  cement  factory  out- 
side the  town.^  In  Roman  times  the  castle  of  Citiumstoodintbe 
region  of  Klostemeuburg.  The  town  was  founded  by  Charle- 
magne, and  received  its  charter  as  a  town  in  1198. 

KUnZ.  iUDNHOLD  (tSoT-rSyo),  German  classical  scholar, 
was  bom  near  Chemnitz  in  Saxony  on  the  ijth  of  March  tSo;. 
In  1849  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  university  of  I.eipsig 
in  succession  to  Gottfried  Hermann,  and  held  this  post  till  his 
death  on  the  loth  of  August  1S70.  K.lot2  wosamanofunweaded 
industry,  and  devoted  special  attention  to  lAtin  literature. 

He  waa  the  author  of  editions  of  several  classical  authon,  of 
which  the  moat  important  were:  the  complete  works  of  Cicero  (and 
ed.,  l86o-l874>;  Clement  of  Alexandria  (18^1-1834);  Euripides 
(1841-1867),  in  continuation  of  Pflugk's  edition,  but  unfinished; 
Terence  (1838*1840),  with  the  commenearies  of  Donacus  and 
Eufuaphius.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of:  JSfanAgArfertwA  ijen 
Uttintxken  Spracht  (5th  cd.,  1874);  ROmiscke  LiUtruturgeichickte 
(1647),  of  which  only  the  introductory  volume  appeared;  an  edition 
of  the  treatise  De  Graeme  lintvae  partictUis  (1835-1842)  of  Mat- 
thaeus  Deverius  (Devares),  a  leamM  Corfiote  (c.  I50c>-1570),  and 
corrector  ot  the  Greek  MSS.  in  the  Vatican;  the  poatbuAous  Inlex 
Cictronianui  (1873)  and  Handbuch  dtr  laleinitclun  SlUislik  (1874). 
From  I831-1855  Klotr  n'as  editor  of  the  Neue  JahrbUcker  far 
Philologie  (Leipzig).  During  the  troubled  times  isf  1848  and  tW 
folkiwing  yean  he  showed  hiinself  a  strong  conservative. 

A  memoir  by  his  son  Richard  will  be  found  in  the  JakrUcitr  for 
1871,  pp.  154-163. 

KNARESBOBOUOH,  a  maricet  town  in  the  RJpon  parfiament- 
aiy  division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  i6i  ffl. 
W.  by  N.  from  York  by  a  branch  of  the  North  Eastern  railway. 
Fop.  of  urbap  district  (1901),  4979.  Its  situatkHi  is  most 
pictORsque,  on  the  steep  left  bank  of  the  river  Nidd,  which  here 
follows  a  well-wooded  vdley ,  hemmed  in  by  limestone  cliSs.  The 
church  of  St  John  the  Baptist  is  Early  English,  but  has  numerous 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  additions;  it  is  a  cruciform  building 
containing  several  interesting  monuments.  Knaresborough 
CJutle  was  probably  founded  in  1070  by  Serlo  de  Butgh.  Its 
remains,  however,  ate  of  the  14th  century,  and  include  a  massive 
keep  rising  finely  from  a  diS  above  the  Nidd.  After  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor  it  was  taken  by  Fairfax,  and  in  1648  it  was 
ordered  to  be  dismantled.  To  the  south  of  the  castle  is  St 
Robert's  chapel,  an  excavation  in  the  lock  constructed  into  an 
ecclesiastical  edifice  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  SeveoaJ  of  the 
excavations  in  the  limestone,  >vhich  is  extensively  quarried,  are 
incorporated  in  dwelling-houses.  A  little  farther  down  the  rivci 
is  St  Robert's  cave,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  hermit,  and  in  1744  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Daniel 
Clarke  by  Eugene  Aram,  whose  story  is  told  in  Lytton's  well- 
known  noveL  Opposite  the  castle  is  the  Dropping  WcO,  the 
waters  of  which  are  impregnated  with  time  and  have  petrifying 
power,  this  action  causing  the  curious  and  beautiful  incrust»- 
tions  formed  where  the  water  falls  over  a  slight  cliB.  llie 
Knaresborough  free  grammar  school  was  founded  in  161&  There 
i*  a  large  agricultural  trade,  and  linen  and  leather  mattufactures 
and  the  quarries  also  employ  a  considerable  number  of  persons.' 

Knaresborough  ICanardtikurg,  Cnorreburc,  Cknarcburg),  which 
belonged  to  the  Crown  before  the  Conquest,  formed  part  of 
William  the  Conqueror's  grant  to  his  follower  Serlo  de  Burgh: 
Being  forfeited  by  his  grandson  Eustace  Fiizjohn  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  Knaresborough  was  granted  to  Robert  de  Stuteville, 
from  whose  descendants  it  passed  through  maniage  to  Hugh 
de  Morville,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Thomas  Becket,  who  with 
his  three  accomplices  remained  in  hiding  in  the  castle  for  a  whole 
year.  During  the  13th and  i4thcenluriesthc'castleandlordship 
changed  hands  very  frequently;  they  were  granted  successively 
to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  whose  son  forfeited  them  after  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  (o  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  whose  son  Edmund  died 


without  issue;  to  Piers  Gaveston,  and  lastly  to  John  of  Gaont, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  and  so  to  the  Crown  as  parcel  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster.  In  1317  John  de  Lillebum,  who  was  holding  the 
castle  of  Knatesbuigh  for  Thomas  duke  of  Lancaster  ag>in8t 
the  king,  surrendered  tuder  conditions  to  William  de  Ros  of 
Hamelak,  bnt  before  leaving  the  castle  managed  to  destroy  aU 
the  records  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  town  which  were 
kept  in  the  castle.  In  1368  an  inquisition  was  taken  to  ascertain 
these  piiviieges,  and  the  juracs  found  that  the  burgesses  heU  "  all 
the  soil  oi  their  borough  yielding  7s.  4d.  yearly  and  doing  suit  at 
the  king's  court."  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  Knaresborough 
is  said  by  Leland  to  be  "  no  great  thing  and  meanely  bniMed  but 
the  market  there  is  quik."  During  thecivilwarsKnaresborough 
was  held  for  some  time  by  the  Royalists,  but  they  were  obliged 
to  surrender,  and  the  castle  was  among  those  ordered  to  be 
destroyed  by  parliament  in  1646.  A  maxket  on  Wednesday  and 
a  fortnightly'  fair  on  the  same  day  from  the  Feast  uf  St  Mark  te 
that  of  St  Andrew  are  claimed  under  a  charter  of  Charles  IL  con- 
firming earlier  chatters.  Lead  ore  was  found  and  worked  oa 
Knaresborough  Common  in  the  i6th  century.  From  1555  to 
186;  the  town  returned  two  members  to  parliament,  but  in  the 
latter  year  the  number  was  reduced  to  one,  and  in  i88j  the 
cepresentatiott  was  merged  in  that  of  the  West  Riding. 

XHAVE  (0.£.  ctuja,  cognate  with  Ger.  Knabe,  boy),  originaUy 
a  male  child,  a  boy  (Chaucer,  Canlerhury  Tola: "  Clerk's  Tale," 
1. 388).  Like  Let.  ftur,  the  word  was  early  used  as  a  name  for 
any  boy  or  lad  employed  as  a  servant,  and  so  of  male  servants  in 
general  (Chaucer:  "  Pardoner's  Tale,"  1. 104)-  The  current  use 
of  the  word  for  a  man  who  is  dishonest  and  crafty,  a  rogue,  was 
iwwever  an  early  usage,  and  is  found  in  Layamon  (c.  laos). 
In  playing-cards  the  lowest  court  card  of  each  suit,  the  "  jtck," 
representing  a  medieval  servant,  is  called  the  "  knave."  (See 
abo  Valet.) 

KNEBEL,  KARL  LUDWIQ  VOK  (r744-i834),  German  poet 
and  translator,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Wallerstein  in  Franconia 
on  the  30th  of  November  1744.  After  having  studied  law  for 
a  short  while  at  Halle,  he  enteied  the  regiment  of  the  crown 
prince  of  Prussia  in  Potsdam  and  was  attached  to  it  as  officer 
for  ten  years.  Disappointed  in  bis  military  career,  owing  to  the 
slowness  of  promotion,  he  retired  in  1774,  and  accepting  the  post 
of  tutor  to  Prince  Koostantioof  Weimar,  accompanied  him  and 
his  cider  brother,  the  hereditary  prince,  on  a  tour  to  Paris.  On 
this  journey  he  visited  (ioethe  in  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  hereditary  prince,  Charles  Augustus.  "This 
meeting  is  memorable  as  being  the  immediate  cause  of  Goethe's 
later  intimate  connexion  with  the  Weimar  court.  After  Knebd's 
return  and  the  premature  death  of  his  pupil  he  was  pensioned, 
receiving  the  rank  of  major.  In  1798  he  married  the  singer 
Luise  von  Rudoif,  and  retired  to  Umenau;  but  in  1805  he 
removed  to  Jena,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  on  the  33rd 
of  February  1834.  Knebel's  SammluHg  Ueiner  Gtdickte  (tSis), 
issued  anonymously,  and  Dislkhen  (1827)  contain  many  graceful 
sonnets,  but  it  is  as  a  translator  that  be  is  best  known.  His 
translation  of  the  elegies  of  Propertius,  EleticH  its  Priftn 
(1798),  and  that  of  Lucretius'  De  rtrum  natura  (2  vols.,  1831)  are 
deservedly  praised.  Since  tbetr  first  acquaintance  Knebel  and 
Goethe  were  intimate  friends,  and  not  the  least  interesting  of 
Knebel's  writings  is  his  correspondence  with  the  eminent  poet( 
j^ricfwtckul  mit  Cotlhe  (ed.  G.  £.  Guhtauer,  a  vols.,  1851). 

Knebel's  Literariscker  N/uUajs  md  Briefwechsel  was  edited  by 
K.  A.  Varnhaeen  von  Ense  and  T.  Mundt  in  3  vols.  (1835;  2nd  ed.. 
1840),.  See  llugo  von  Kncbel-DSberiu,  Karl  Ludmig  mh  iCiwM 


KNEE  (O.  E.  ciitoe,  a  word  common  to  Indo-Europcait 
languages,  cf.  Ger.  iCnM,  Fr.  fenim,  Span,  kmojo,  Lat.  %t<iu,  Gr. 
ykni,  Sansk.  janu),  in  human  anatomy,  the  articulation  of  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  leg,  the  joint  between  the  femur 
and  the  tibia  (see  Joints).  The  word  is  also  used  of  articulation 
resembling  the  knee-joint  in  shape  or  position  in  other  animals; 
ft  thus  is  applied  to  the  carpal  articulation  of  the  fore  leg  of  a 
hone,  answering  to  the  ankle  in  man,  or  to  the  tarsal  articulation 
or  heel  of  a  bird's  foot. 
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KHELLER.  SIR  00DFSE7  (i648-i7>3),  a.  portrait  punter 
whose  celebrity  belongs  chieHy  to  England,  was  bora  in  Labeck 
in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  of  an  ancient  faniiiy,  on  the  8th  of 
August  1648.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  the  army,  and  was 
tent  to  Leyden  to  learn  mathcniatics  and  fortification.  Showing, 
however,  a  marked  preference  for  the  fine  arts,  he  studied  in  the 
sdiool  of  Rembrandt,  and  under  Ferdinand  Bol  in  Amsterdam. 
In  1672  he  removed  to  Italy,  directing  his  chief  attention  to 
Titian  and  the  Canted;  Carlo  Maratu  gave  him  som<  guidance 
and  encouragement.  In  Rome,  and  mote  especially  in  Venice, 
Kneller  earned  considerable  reputation  by  historical  paintings 
as  well  as  portraits.  He  next  went  to  Hamburg,  painting  with 
still  increasing  success.  In  1674  he  came  to  England  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  introduced  to  Charles  II., 
and  painted  that  sovereign,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  several 
times.  Charles  also  sent  him  to  Paris,  to  take  the  portrait  of 
Louis  XIV.  When  Sir  Peter  Lely  died  in  1 680,  Kneller,  who  pro- 
duced in  En^nd  little  or  nothing  in  the  historical  department, 
temained  without  a  rival  in  the  ranks  of  portrait  painting;  there 
was  no  native-bom  competition  worth  spealung  of.  Charles 
appointed  him  court  painter;  and  he  continued  to  hold  the  same 
post  into  the  days  of  George  I.  Under  William  III.  (1692)  be 
was  made  a  knight,  under  George  I.  (1715)  a  baronet,  and  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  a  knight  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Not  only  his  court  favour  but  his  general  fame  likewise  was  large: 
he  was  lauded  by  Dryden,  Addison,  Steele,  Prior,  Tickell  and 
Pope.  KneUcr's  gains  also  were  very  considerable;  aided  by 
habits  of  frugality  which  approached  stinginess,  he  left  property 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  £2000.  His  industry  was  main- 
tained till  the  last.  His  studio  had  at  first  been  in  Covent 
Garden,  but  in  his  dosing  years  he  lived  in  Kneller  Hall,  Twicken- 
ham. He  died  of  fever,  the  date  being  generally  given  as  the  7th 
of  November  1723,  though  some  accounts  say  172A.  He  was 
buried  in  Twickenhsm  church,  and  has  a  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  An  elder  brother,  John  Zachary  Kneller,  an 
ornamental  pafaiter,  had  accompanied  Godfrey  to  England,  and 
bad  died  in  1 702.  The  style  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  as  a  portrait 
painter  represented  thedeclineof  that  art  as  practised  by  Vandyck; 
Lely  marks  the  fint  grade  of  descent,  and  Kneller  the  second. 
Hit  works  have  much  freedom,  and  are  well  drawn  and  coloured ; 
bnt  they  are  mottly  tli^t  in  manner,  and  to  a  great  extent 
monotonous,  this  arising  partly  from  the  habit  which  hi  had  of 
lengthening  theoval  of  ^1  his  heads.  The  colouring  may  be  called 
brilliant  rather  than  true.  He  indulged  much  in  the  common- 
place* of  allegoiy;  and,  though  he  had  a  quality  of  dignified 
elegance  not  unalUed  with  simplicity,  genuine  simple  nature  is 
seldom  to  be  traced  in  his  works.  His  fame  has  greatly  declined, 
and  could  not  but  do  so  after  the  advent  of  Reynolds.  Among 
Kndler's  principal  paintings  are  the  "Forty-three  Celebrities 
of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,"  and  the  "Ten  Beauties  of  the  Court  of 
William  UI.,"  now  at  Hampton  Court;  these  were  painted  by 
order  of  the  queen;  they  match,  but  match  unequally,  the 
"  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,"  painted  by  Ldy.  He 
executed  altogether  the  likenesses  of  ten  sovereigns,  and  fourteen 
of  his  works  appear  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  It  is  said 
that  Kneller's  own  favourite  performance  was  the  portrait  of  the 
"  Converted  Chinese  "  in  Windsor  Castle.  His  later  works  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  England,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
specimens  having  gone  abioad  after  be  had  settled  here. 

(W.  M.  R.) 

KNICKERBOCKER.  HARIIEK  JAHSBN  (e.  i6so-c.  1720), 
Dutch  colonist  of  New  Netherland  (New  York),  was  a  native  of 
Wyhc  (Wie),  OverysscI,  Holland.  Before  1683  he  settled  near 
what  is  now  Albany,  New  York,  and  there  in  1704  he  bought 
through  Harme  Gansevoort  one-fourth  of  the  land  in  Dutchess 
county  near  Red  Hook,  which  had  been  patented  in  1688  to 
Peter  Schuyler,  who  in  1722  deeded  seven  (of  thirteen)  lots  in  the 
upper  fourth  of  bis  patent  to  the  seven  children  of  Knickerbocker. 
The  eldest  of  these  children,  Johannes  Harmenten,  received  from 
the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Albany  a  grant  of  50  acres  of 
meadow  and  10  acres  of  upland  on  the  south  aide  of  Schaghti- 
coke  Creek.    This  Schaghticoke  csute  was  hej(l  by  Johannes 


Hkimenjen't  ion  Johanna  (1713-1802),  a  colonel  In  the  Caa> 
tincntal  Army  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  by  bis  son 
Harmen  (1779-1855),  a  lawyer,  a  Federalist  representative  ia 
Congress  in  1S09-1811,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly 
In  1816,  and  a  famous  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who  for  fail 
courtly  hospitality  in  his  manor  was  called  "  the  prince  of 
Schaghticoke  "  and  whose  name  was  borrowed  by  Washington 
Irving  for  use  in  his  (Diedrich)  KnUkerbockei't  HUtery  of  Krm 
Yotk  (1809).  Largely  owing  to  this  book,  the  name  "  Knicker- 
bockers "  hal  passed  into  current  use  as  a  designation  of  the 
early  Dutch  settlers  in  New  York  and  their  descendants.  The 
son  of  Johannes,  David  Buel  Knickerbacker  (1833-1894),  who 
returned  to  the  earlier  spelling  of  the  fanuly  lumc,  graduated 
at  Trinity  College  in  1853  and  at  fhe  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  t856,  was  a  rector  for  many  years  at  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  and  in  1883  was  consecrated  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Indiana. 

See  the  series  of  articles  bjr  W.  B.  Van  Alscyne  on  "  Tlie  Knicker- 
bocker Family,"  beginnins;  in  vol.  xxix..  No.  I  (Jap,  1908)  oi  the 
New  York  Geneoiotual  aadButrapkicoi  Record. 

KNIFE  (0.  E.  chIJ,  a  word  appearing  in  different  forms  is 
many  Teutonic  languages,  cf.  Du.  knijf,  Cer.  Kmtif,  a  shoe- 
maker's knife,  Swed.  kmf;  the  ultimate  origin  is  unknown; 
Skcat  finds  the  origin  in  the  root  of  "  nip,"  formerly  "  knip  "; 
Fr.  canif  is  also  of  Teutonic  origin),  a  small  cutting  instrument, 
with  the  blade  either  fixed  to  the  handle  or  fastened  with  a  bince 
so  as  to  clasp  into  -the  handle  (see  CtjnxxY).  For  the  knn-cs 
chipped  from  flint  by  prehistoric  man  tee  Ascbaeoiocy  and 

FUNI  luPLEUENTS. 

KNIOOE,  ADOLF  FRANZ  FRIEDSICH,  FiOHEU  von  (i75>- 
1796),  German  author,  was  bora  on  the  family  estate  of  Breden- 
beck  near  Hanover  on  the  i6th  of  October  t752.  After  studying 
law  at  GSttingen  he  was  attached  successively  to  the  couruol 
Hesse-Cassel  and  Weimar  as  gentleman-in-waiting.  Rctirinc 
from  court  service  in  1777,  be  lived  a  private  life  with  his  family 
in  Fiaokfort-on-Main,  Hanau,  Heidelberg  and  Haitever  until 
1791,  when  he  was  appointed  Obcrhauplmann  (dvil  adminis- 
trator) in  Bremen,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  May  1796. 
Knigge,  under  the  name  "  Philo,"  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  lUuminati,  a  mutual  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  sodety  founded  by  Adam  Wcishaupt  (174S-1830) 
at  Ingolstadt,  and  which  kter  became  affiliated  to  the  Free- 
masons. Knigge  is  known  as  the  author  of  several  novels,  among 
which  Der  Roman  mtitus  Lebens  (i78i-t787;  new  ed.,  1805) 
and  Dt<  Scitt  natk  Brauiisckwoit  (1792),  the  latter  a  rather 
coarsely  comic  stoiy,  ate  best  remembered.  His  chief  litenty 
achievement  was,  however,  Ober  itn  Umfont  mil  ttensdn 
(1788),  in  which  he  lays  down  rules  to  be  observed  for  a  peaceful, 
happy  and  useful  life;  it  has  been  often  reprinted. 

Knigce's  Sckrifltn  were  published  in  12  volumes  (iSoa-iSoC). 
See  ICGoedeke,  AiUf.  Frtikirr  M*  Kmao  (1844) :  and  HVKlencke. 
Am  eitur  alien  Kisle  {Briefe,  Hanisckripin  and  Dokumtmla  ama  iiat 
NacUoite  Knigga)  (1833). 

KNIOBT.  CHARLES  (1791-1873),  Englisli  publisher  and 
author,  the  son  of  a  bookseller  and  printer  at  Windsor,  was 
bora  on  the  15th  of  Match  1791.  He  was  apprenticed  to  his 
father,  but  on  the  completion  of  his  indentures  he  took  up 
journalism  and  interested  himself  ia  several  newapaper  specn- 
lations.  In  1823,  in  conjunction  with  friends  be  had  made 
at  publisher  (1820-1821)  of  Tka  Etonian,  he  started  Kmgkfs 
Qnarttrlf  Uataaina,  to  which  W.  M.  Praed,  Detwent  Coteridge 
and  Macaulay  contributed.  The  venture  wax  brought  to 
a  dose  with  its  sixth  number,  but  it  Initiated  for  Knight  a 
career  as  publisher  and  author  which  extended  .over  forty 
years.  In  1827  Knight  was  compelled  to  give  up  bis  publish- 
ing business,  and  became  the  superintendent  of  the  publications 
of  the  Sodety  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for 
which  he  projected  and  edited  Tka  BrUUk  Almanack  and 
Companion,  begun  in  1828.  In  1829  he  resumed  busincst 
on  his  own  account  with  the  publication  of  Tke  lihrarj  ef 
BnUrtaining  KnowUdge,  writing  several  volumes  of  the  series 
himself.    In  1831  and  1833  he  started  Tka  Penny  Uafoaina  and 
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Ttt  Amy  Cydapatiia,  both  of  wfaidi  had  a  large  circidation. 
The  PtKKf  CythttttHa,  howevET,  on  account  o{  the  heavy 
max  duty,  was  only  completed  in  1844  at  a  gicat  pecuniary 
iacrifice.  Besides  many  illustiated  editions  of  standaid  works, 
including  in  1843  Tlu  PicleritU  Shaktsptart,  which  had  appeared 
in  pans  (1838-1841),  Knight  published  a  vaziely  of  illustrated 
works,  such  as  Old  EHgland  and  Tkt  Land  we  l/itt  in.  He  also 
nndertook  the  aeries  known  as  Wettly  VUumus.  He  himself 
contributed  the  first  volume,  a  biography  of  William  Caxton. 
Uaoy  famous  books.  Miss  ifartineau's  Takt,  Mrs  Jameson's 
£aWy  llatian  Painters  and  G.  H.  Lewes's  Biopaphieal  Hitlary 
«/  Pkiloto^ky,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  this  senes.  In 
1853  he  beeaiae  editor  of  Tie  Ea/litk  Cyclopaedia,  which  was 
practically  only  a  revision  of  The  Pemty  CyciopaeHo,  and  at 
•bout  the  lante  time  he  began  his  Popular  History  rf  Enitaiid 
<8  vols.,  1856-1861).  In  1864  he  withdrew  from  the  business  of 
publisher,  but  he  continued  to  write  nearly  to  the  close  of  his 
long  life,  pntdishing  The  Skadawt  of  lie  Old  Booksellers  (1865), 
•o  autobiography  under  the  title  Paiiafei  of  a  Working  Life 
iurini  H^f  9  Century  (2  vols^  i864-tS65),  and  an  historical 
novel,  Beu'i  at  Court  (1867).  He  died  at  Addlestone,  Surrey, 
on  the  9tb  of  March  1873. 

See  A.  A.  Ckmea.  KmtU,  a  Skeiek  (itoi);  and  F.  Eqiinaac,  in 
Tke  Critic  (May  i860}. 

KMIOHT,  DAffiEL  RIDOWAT  (184$-  ),  American  artist, 
lias  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Fenn.,  in  184$.  He  was  a  pupil  at  the 
£cole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris,  under  Gleyie,  and  later  worked 
in  the  private  studio  of  Meissonier.  After  187s  he  lived  in 
France,  having  a  house  and  studio  at  Poissy  on  the  Seine. 
He  painted  peasant  women  out  of  doors  with  great  popular 
success.  He  waa  awarded  the  silver  medal  and  cioga  of  the 
I-egion  of  Honour,  Exposition  Universelle,  Paris,  1889,  and  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  Royal  Order  of  St  Michael  of  Bavaria, 
Munich,  1S93,  receiving  the  gohl  medal  of  hoooor  from  the 
f  ennsylvaaia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  1893.  His 
Km,  AJhton  Knight,  is  also  known  as  a  landscape  painter. 

KHSHT,  JOHN  BDXION  (1843-1908),  English  Uindscape 
painter,  was  bom  at  Scvenoaks,  Kent;  he  started  as  a  school-, 
master,  but  painting  was  his  hobby,  and  be  subsequently  de- 
voted himself  to  it.  In  2861  he  had  his  first  picture  hung  at  the 
Academy.  He  was  cisnuially  an  open-air  painter,  constantly 
going  on  sketching  tows  in  the  most  picturesque  spots  of  Eng- 
land, and  all  his  pictores  were  painted  oat  of  doors.  He  died 
at  Dover  on  the  md  of  January  2908.  The  Chaotrcy.  trustees 
bought  his  "  December's  Bareness  Everywhere  "  for  the  nation  in 
the  following  month.  Most  of  his  best  pictniea  bad  passed  into 
tlw  coUectisn  of  Mr  Iceton  of  Putney  (indnding  "  White  Walls 
of  Old  England  "  and  "  Hereford  Cathedral "),  Mr  Walter  Briggs 
of  Burley  in  Wharfcdale  (especially  "  Pinner  "),  and  Mr  S.  M. 
Phillips  of  Wiotham  (especially  two  water-colours  of  Richmond 
Bridge). 

KNiaHTHOODandCHIVAUtT.  These  two  words,  which  are 
nearfy  but  not  quite  synonymons,  designate  a  single  subject 
of  inquiry,  which  presents  itself  under-  three  different  although 
connected  and  in  a  measure  intermingled  aspects.  It  may  be 
regarded  in  the  first  place  as  a  mode  or  variety  of  feudal  tenure, 
in  the  secoad  place  as  a  personal  attribute  or  dignity,  and  in  the 
third  place  as  a  scheme  of  maimers  or  social  anangements. 
The  first  of  these  aspects  is  discussed  under  the  headings  Fcu- 
DAUSK  and  Kmicht  Sckvick:  we  are  concerned  here  only  with 
the  second  and  third.  For  the  more  important  religioas  as 
distinguished  from  the  military  orders  of  knighthood  or  chivalry 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  headings  St  John  or  Jekusalzsi, 
Knicbts  or;  TEtrromc  Knights;  and  TeuflakS. 

"  The  growth  of  knighthood  "  (writes  Stubbs)  "is  a  subject 
on  which  the  greatest  obscurity  prevails  ";  and,  though  J.  H. 
Round  has  done  much  to  explain  the  introduction  of  the  system 
into  Engfaind,'  its  actual  origin  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  stiU 
obscure  in  many  of  its  most  important  details. 

The  words  knitht  and  knighlhood  are  merely  the  modem  forms 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old  English  cnilil  and  cnihthid.  Of  these 
'  Feudal  En^and,  pp.  229  aqq. 


the  ptimaiy  signification  of  the  fint  was  a  boy  or  youth,  and  o{ 
the  second  that  period  of  life  which  intervenes  between  child, 
hood  and  manhood.  But  some  time  before  the  middle  of  the  1 2th 
century  they  had  acquired  the  meaning  they  still  retain  of  the 
French  ckeealier  and  ckevalerie.  In  a  secondary  sense  aiikt 
meant  a  servant  or  attendant  answering  to  the  German  Kneckt, 
and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  a  disciple  is  described  as  a 
liondnt  cniht.  In  a  tertiary  sense  the  word  appears  to  have  bees 
occasionally  employed  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  snler— usually 
translated  by  Ue{>r— which  in  the  earlier  middle  ages  was  used 
as  the  designation  of  the  domestic  as  well  as  of  the  martial 
officers  or  retainers  of  sovereigns  and  princes  or  great  person- 
ages.' Sharon  Turner  suggests  that  cniU  from  meaning  an 
attendant  simply  may  have  come  to  mean  more  especially  a 
military  attendant^  and  that  in  this  sense  it  may  have  gradually 
superseded  the  word  thcgn.'  But  the  word  thegn  itself,  that  is, 
when  it  was  used  as  the  description-  of  an  attendant  of  the 
king,  appears  to  have  metot  more  especially  a  military  atten- 
dant. As  Stubbs  says  "  the  thcgn  seems  to  be  primarily  the 
warrior  gesith  " — the  gesithas  forming  the  chosen  band  of  com- 
panions (tomites)  of  the  German  chiefs  (principes)  noticed  by 
Tadtus— "  he  is  probably  the  gesith  who  had  a  particular  mili- 
tary duty  in  his  master's  service  ";  and  he  adds  that  from  the 
reign  of  Athelstan  "  the  gesith  is  lost  sight  of  except  very  occa- 
sionally, the  more  important  class  having  become  thegns,  and  the 
lesser  sort  sinking  into  the  rank  of  mere  servants  of  the  king."  * 
It  is  pretty  clear,  therefore,  that  the  word  cnikt  could  never  have 
superseded  the  word  thegn  in  the  sense  of  a  military  attendant, 
at  all  events  of  the  king.  But  besides  the  king,  the  ealdormen, 
bishops  and  king's  thegns  themselves  had  their  thegns,  and  to 
these  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  name  of  eniki  was  applied. 
Around  the  Anglo-Saxon  magnates  were  collected  a  crowd  of 
retainers  and  dependants  of  all  ranks  and  conditions;  and  there  is 
evidence  enough  to  show  that  among  them  were  some  called 
cnihlas  who  Were  not  always  the  humblest  or  least  considerable 
of  their  number.*  The  testimony  of  Domesday  also  establishes 
the  existence  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  of  what 
Stubbs  describes  as  a  "  large  class  "  of  landholders  who  had 
commended  themselves  to  some  lord,  and  he  regards  it  as  doubt* 
f ul  whether  their  tenure  had  not  already  assumed  a  really  feudal 
character.  But  in  any  event  it  is  manifest  that  their  conditHni 
was  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  a  vast  number  of  unques- 
tionably feudal  and  military  tenants  who  made  their  appearance 
after  the  Nonnan  Conquest.  If  consequently  the  iurmex  were 
called  cmhtas  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  r£^e,  K  seems  sufficiently 
probable  that  the  appellatioa  should  have  been  continued  to  the 
latter — practically  their  successors-r-nnder  the  Anglo-Norman 
rtginw.  And  if  the  designation  of  knights  was  first  applied  to 
the  military  tenants  of  the  earls,  bishops  and  barons — who 
although  they  held  their  lands  of  mesne  lords  owed  their  services 
to  the  king — the  extension  of  that  designation  to  the  whole  body 
of  military  tenants  need  not  have  been  a  very  violent  or  prolonged 
process.  Assuming,  however,  that  kititU  was  originally  used 
to  describe  the  military  tenant  of  a  noUe  person,  as  cniU  had 
Sometimes  been  used  to  describe  the  thegn  of  a  noble  person,  it 
woidd,  to  begin  with,  have  defined  rather  his  social  status  than 
the  nature  of  his  services.  But  those  whom  the  English  called 
knigkte  the  Normans  called  cietaliers,  by  which  term  the  nature 
of  their  services  was  defined,  while  their  social  status  waa  left 
out  of  consideration.  And  at  first  eketoHer  in  its  general  and 
honorary  signification  seems  to  have  been  rendered  not  by  Intf  M 
but  by  rider,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
wherein  tt  ia  recorded  under  the  year  loSj  that  William  the 
Conqueror  "  dubbadc  bis  sunu  Henric  to  ridere."  *  But,  as  E.  A. 
FieemaS  says,  "  no  such  title  is  heard  of  in  the  earlier  days  of 
England.  The  thegn,  the  ealdorman,  the  king  himself,  fought  on 
foot;  the  horse  might  bear  him  to  the  field,  but  when  the  fightins 

*  Du  Cange,  Gloss.,  s.v.  "  Miles." 

*  History  of  EnetaHil,  iii.  1 2, 
<  Stubbs,  ConslmlioKal  History,  i.  ISfi. 


■  Ibid.  i.  136,  366;  Turner,  iii. 
'  Ingram's  edition,  p.  290. 
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itself  came  he  «tood  on  his  native  earth  to  receive  the  onslaught 
of  her  enemies."  ^  In  this  perhaps  we  may  behold  one  of  the 
most  andeot  ot  British  insular  prejudices,  for  on  tlie  Continent 
the  importance  of  cavalry  in  warfare  was  already  abundantly 
understood.  It  was  by  means  of  their  horsemen  that  the 
Austrasian  Franks  established  tlieii  superiority  over  their  neigh- 
bours, and  in  time  created  the  Western  Empire  anew,  while  from 
the  word  caiaUariiu,  which  occurs  in  tlie  Capitutaria  in  the  reign 
oi  Cliarlemagne,.  came  the  words  for  knight  in  all  the  Romance 
languages.'  In  Germany  the  chevalier  was  called  RiUtr,  but 
neither  riifer  nor  ciaalier  prevailed  against  knitlU  in  En^nd. 
And  it  was  long  after  tnithlMood  had  acquired  its  present  meaning 
with  us  that  chivalry  was  incorporated  into  our  language.  It 
may  be  remarked  too  in  passing  that  in  official  Latin,  not  only 
in  England  but  all  over  Europe,  the  word  mUes  held  its  own 
against  both  eques  and  cabaltarius. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  knighthood  or  chivalry  as  it  existed 
in  the  middle  ages — implying  as  it  did  a  formal  assumption  of 
Oi^iaai  and  initiation  into  the  profession  of  arms — nothing 
Mtthrmi  beyond  more  or  less  probable  conjecture  is  possible. 
*"**'*''*The  medieval  knights  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of 
derivation  with  the  "  cquitcs  "  of  Rome,  the  knights  of  Xing 
Arthur's  Round  Table,  or  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne.  But 
there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  some  of  the  rudiments  of 
chivalry  are  to  be  detected  in  early  Teutonic  customs,  and  that 
they  may  have  made  some  advance  among  the  Franks  of  Gaul. 
We  know  from  Tacitus  that  the  German  tribes  in  his  day  were 
wont  to  celebrate  the  admission  of  their  young  men  into  the 
tanks  of  their  warriors  with  much  circumstance  and  ceremony. 
The  people  of  the  district  to  which  the  candidate  belonged  were 
called  together;  bis  qualifications  for  the  privileges  about  to  be 
conferred  upon  him  were  inquired  into;  and,  if  he  were  deemed 
6tted  and  worthy  to  receive  them,  his  diief ,  his  father,  or  one  of 
bis  near  kinsmen  presented  him  with  a  shield  and  a  lance. 
Again,  among  the  Franks  we  find  Charlemagne  girding  his  son 
Louis  the  Pious,  and  Louis  the  Pious  girding  his  son  Charles  the 
Bald  with  the  sword,  when  they  arrived  at  manhood.'  It  seems 
certain  here  that  some  ceremony  was  observed  which  was  deemed 
worthy  of  record  not  for  its  novelty,  bat  as  a  thing  of  recognized 
Impottaiicew  It  does  not  follow  that  a  similar  ceremony 
extended  to  personages  less  exalted  than  the  sons  of  kings  and 
cropetDrs.  But  if  it  did  we  must  naturally  suppose  that  it  api^ed 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  mounted  warriors  who  formed  the 
most  formidable  portion  of  the  warlike  array  of  the  Franks. 
It  was  among  the  Franks  indeed,  and  possibly  through  tbeir 
experiences  in  war  with  the  Saracens,  that  cavaby  first  acquired 
the  pre-eminent  place  which  it  long  maintained  in  every 
European  country.  In  early  society,  where  the  army  is  not  a  paid 
force  but  the  armed  nation,  the  cavalry  most  necessarily  consist 
of  the  noble  and  wealthy,  and  cavalry  and  chivalry,  as  Freeman 
observes,^  will  be  the  same.  'Since  then  we  discover  in  the 
Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  actual  mention  of  "  caballatii "  as 
•  class  of  warriors,  it  may  reasonably  be  conduded  that  formal 
investiture  with  arms  applied  to  the  "  caballarii "  if  it  was  a  usage 
extending  beyond  the  sovereign  and  his  heir-apparent.  "  But," 
as  Hallam  says,  "  he  who  fought  on  horseback  and  had  been 
Invested  with  peculiar  arms  in  a  solemn  manner  wanted  nothing 
more  to  render  him  a  knight; "  and  so  he  concludes,  in  view  of 
the  verbal  identity  of "  chevalier  "  and  "  caballarius,"  that "  we 
may  refer  chivalry  in  a  generalsense  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne." ' 
Yet,  if  the  "  caballarii "  of  the  CapUularies  are  really  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  later  knights,  it  renMiins  a  difficulty  that  the  Latin 
natne  for  a  knight  is  "  miles,"  although  "  caballarius  "  became  in 
various  forms  the  vernacular  designation. 

Before  it  was  known  that  the  chronicle  ascribed  to  Ingulf  of 
Croyland  is  really  a  fiction  of  the  tjth  or  14th  century  the 
knighting  of  Ueward  or  Hereward  by  Brand,  abbot  of  Burgh 

'  Comparative  Polities,  p.  74. 

'  Baluzc,  Ctipitularia  Ji£pim  FrancontMt  ii  794,  I069. 

•  Du  Cangc.  Clots,,  *.«,  "  Arma." 

*  Freeman,  Coni  fMjraiivt  Politics^  p.  73. 
»  Hallam,  UtiUle  Afts,  iii,  392, 


(now  Peterborough),  was  accepted  fram  Sdden  tA  Hallam  ai 
an  historical  fact,  and  knighthood  was  supposed,  not  only  to 
have  been  known  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  'o^^t^^^ 
have  had  a  distinctively  religious  character  which  |,^^|„^ 
was  contemned  by  the  Norman  invaders.  The 
genuine  evidence  at  our  command  altogether  fails  to  support 
this  view.  When  William  of  Malmesbury  describes  the  knighting 
of  Athclstan  by  his  grandfather  Alfred  the  Great,  that  is,  his 
investiture  "  with  a  purple  garment  set  with  goat  and  a  Saxoo 
sword  with  a  goUen  sheath,"  there  is  no  hint  of  any  rdigiotts 
observance.  In  spite  of  the  silence  of  our  recoids,  Dr  Stubbs 
thinks  that  kings  so  well  acquainted  with  foreign  osiges  as 
Ethclxed,  Canute  and  Edward  the  Confessor  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  introduce  into  England  the  institution  of  chivalry 
then  springing  up  in  every  country  of  Eiuope;  and  he  is  sup- 
ported in  this  opinion  by  the  drcumstaace  that  it  b  nowho* 
mentioned  as  a  Norman  innovatioru  Yet  the  fact  that  Harold 
received  knighthood  from  William  of  Normandy  makes  it  dear 
either  that  Harold  was  liot  yet  a  knight,  which  in  the  case  of  w 
tried  a  warrior  would  imply  that "  dubbing  to  knighthood  "  was 
not  yet  known  in  England  even  under  Edward  the  Confcsaar,  or, 
as  Freeman  thinks,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  sith  centusy  the 
custom  had  grown  in  Normandy  into  "  something  of  a  more 
special  meaning  "  than  it  bore  in  England. 

Regarded  as  a  method  bi  militaty  orgaidzation,  the  feudal 
system  of  tenures  was  always  far  better  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  defensive  than  of  offensive  wariaxe.  Against  invasion  it 
furnislsed  a  permanent  provision  both  in  men-at-arms  and  strong- 
holds; nor  was  it  unsuited  for  the  campaigns  of  neighboming 
counts  and  barons  which  lasted  for  only  a  few  weeks,  and  ex- 
tended, over  only  a  few  leagues.  But  when  kings  and  kingdoms 
were  in  conflict,  and  distant  and  prolonged  expeditions  hrrame 
necessary,  it  was  speedily  discovered  that  the  unassisted  re- 
sources of  feudalism  were  altogether  inadequate.  It  hrraiwr 
therefore  the  manifest  interest  of  both  patties  that  pcnooal 
services  should  be  commuted  into  poctmiary  paymenta.  Then 
there  grew  up  all  over  Europe  a  system  of  firing  the  knights  who 
failed  to  respond  to  the  sovereign's  call  or  to  stay  their  full  time 
in  the  field,  and  in  England  this  fine  developed,  from  the  leign 
of  Heniy  II.  to  that  of  Edward  II.,  into  a  regular  war-tax  called 
tseuage  OTSciUage  (f .«.).  In  this  way  funds  for  war  were  placed  at 
the  free  disposal  of  sovereigns,  and,  akhough  the  feudatoiies  aitd 
their  retainers  still  formed  the  most  considerable  pottion  of  theit 
armies,  the  conditions  under'  whidi  they  served  were  altogether 
changed.  Their  military  service  waa  now  far  more  the  resolt 
of  special  agreement.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  wbooe  warlike 
enterprises  after  he  was  king  were  confined  withiji  the  four  leu, 
this  alteration  does  not  seem  to  have  proceeded  veqr  far,  and 
Scotland  and  Wales  wen  subjugated  by  what  waa  in  the  main, 
if  not  exdusivdy,  a  feudal  militia  raised  as  of  aii  by  writ  to  the 
earls  and  barons  and  t  he  sheriils*  B  ut  the  armies  of  Edward  III., 
Henry  V.  arid  Henry  VI.  during  the  century  of  intermittent  'war- 
fare between  Englandand  France  were  recruited  and  sastaiaed 
to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  prindple  of  contract.'  On  the 
Continent  the  systematic  employment  of  mercenaries  was  both 
an  early  and  a  coii^mon  practice; 

Besides  consideration  for  the  mutual  convemoMX  of  sovereigns 
and  their  feudatories,  there  were  other  causes  which  materially 
contributed  towards  bringing  about  those  changes  in  Tl» 
the  military  system  of  Europe  which  were  finally  Omtr*. 
accomplished  in  the  23th  and  14th  centuries.  During  the 
Crusades  vast  armies  were  set  on  foot  in  which  feudal  tights 

•Stubbs,  Catsl.  Hist.  u.  378;  also  compare  GrosR,  itOiterj 
Antiquities,  i.  65  8cq. 

'  There  has  been  a  eencral  tendency  to  Ignore  the  extent  to  vhicli 
thcarmicsof  Edward  111.  were  raised  by  compulsory  levieseveo  afl«r 
the  ij^stem  of  raising  troops  by  free  contract  had  begun.  Luce 
(ch.  vi.)  points  out  how  much  England  relied  at  this  time  on  what 
would  DOW  be  called  conscription;  and  bis  remarks  are  entirriy 
borne  out  bv  the  Norwich  documents  published  by  Mr  W.  Hudaoa 
(Norf.  and  Norwich  Archaeolofncal  Soc.  xiv,  263  aqq.),  by  a  Lynn 
corporation  document  of  i8th  Edw.  III.  (Hist.^SS.  Commt&siua 
Report  XI.  Appendix  pt.  iii.  p.  189),  and  by  Smyth's  timi  a/  tit 
Berktleys,  i.  312,  319, 32OL 
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ud  obligktkias  hid  no  pbc*,  and  it  was  uen  that  the  volun- 
Uta  vfao  flocked  to  the  itandarda  of  the  various  commanden 
wete  not  len  bat  even  more  efficient  in  the  field  than  the 
vassal!  they  had  hitherto  been  acciutomed  to  lead.  It  was  thua 
established  that  pay,  the  love  ^  enterprise  and  the  prospect  of 
plunder-^  we  leave  zeal  for  the  sacred  cause  which  they  had 
(spoused  lor  the  moment  out  of  sight'— were  quite  as  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  enlisting  tioc^  and  keeping  them  together  as 
the  tenure  of  land  and  the  solemnities  of  homage  and  fealty. 
Moreover,  the  crusaders  who  survived  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  an  eqxdition  to  Palestine  were  seasoned  and  experienced 
although  frequently  impoverished  and  landless  soldiers,  ready  to 
hire  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  well  worth  the  wages 
they  received.  Again,  it  was  owing  to  the  crusades  that  the 
church  took  the  profession  of  arms  xmder  her  peculiar  protection, 
and  thenceforward  the  ceremonies  of  initiation  into  it  assumed  a 
religious  as  well  as  a  martial  character. 

To  distinguished  soldiers  oi  the  cross  the  honours  and  benefits 
of  koighthood  could  hardly  be  refused  on  the  ground  that  they 
Kmnmiuod  ^^  "*"  possess  a  soffident  property  qualification — 
imitptmdtai  of  which  perhaps  they  had  denuded  themsdves  in 
pfftmMI  order  to  their  equipment  for  the  Holy  War.  And 
''^  thus  the  conception  of  knighthood  as  of  something 

distinct  from  feudalism  both  aa  a  social  condition  and  a 
personal  dignity  arose  and  rapidly  gained  ground.    It  Was 
then  that  the  analogy  was  first  detected  between  the  order  of 
knighthood  and  the  order  of  priesthood,  and  that  an  actual 
union  of  mbnachism  and  chivalry  was  effected  by  the  establisb- 
ment  of  the,  religious  ordem  of  which  the  Knights  Templars 
and  the  Knights  Hospitidlers  were  the  most  eminent  examples. 
As  comprehensive  in   their  polity  as   the   Benedictines  or 
Franciscans,  they  gathered  their  members  from,  and  soon 
scattered  their  possessions  over,  every  country  in  Europe.   And 
in  thdr  indffioence  to  the  d>stlncti<»is  of  race  and  nationality 
they  motif  accommodated  themselves  to  the  q>irit  which  had 
become  characteristic  of  chivalry  itself,  already  recognized,  like 
the  church,  as  a.  universal  institution  which  knit  together  the 
whole  warrior  caste  of  Christendom  into  one  great  fraternity 
irrespective  alike  of  feudal  subordination  and  territorial  boun- 
daries.   Somewhat  later  the  adoption  of  hereditary  surnames 
and  anoorial  V«Ti>pi  marked  the  existence  of  a  large  and  noble 
dass  who  either  from  the  subdivision  o4  fiefs  or  from  the  effects 
of  the  custom  of  primogeniture  were  very  insuffidemly  provided 
for.   To  them  only  two  calling  were  generally  open,  that  of  the 
churchman  and  that  of  the  soldier,  and  the  latter  as  a  rule  offered 
greater  attractions  than  the  former  in  an  era  of  much  licence  and 
little  teaming.    Hence  the  favourite  expedient  for  men  of  birth, 
although  not  of  fortune,  was  to  attach  themselves  to  some  prince 
or  magiuite  in  whose  xnilitary  service  they  were  sure  of  an  ade- 
quate maintenance  and  might  hope  for  even  a  rich  reward  in  the 
shape  of  booty  or  of  ransom.*   It  is  probably  to  this  period  and 
these  drcumstasces  that  we  must  look  for  at  all  events  the  rudi- 
mentary beginnings  of  the  military  as  well  as  the  religious  orders 
of  chivalry.     Of  the  existenca  of  any  regularly  constituted 
companionships  of  the  first  kind  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence 
until  between  two  and  thtte  centuries  after  fraternities  of  the 
second  kind  had  been  organized.    Soon  after  the  greater  crusad- 
ing societies  had  been  formed  similar  ocdcts,  such  as  those  of 
St  James  of  Compostella,  Calatrava  and  Alcantara,  Wete  estab- 
lished to  fight  the  Moons  in  Spain  instead  of  the  Saracens  in  the 
Holy  Land.  But  the  members  of  these  orders  were  not  less  monks 
than  knights,  their  statutes  embodied  the  rules  of  the  cloister, 
and  they  were  bound  by  the  ecclesiastical  vows  of  celibacy, 
poverty  and  obedience.   Ftom  a  very  early  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  chivalry,  however,  we  meet  with  the  singular  institution 
of  brotherhood  in  arms;  and  from  it  the  ultimate  origin  if  not  of 
the  religious  fraternities  at  any  rate  of  the  military  companion- 
ships is  usually  derived.*    By  this  institution  a  lelation  was 
'J.  B.  de  Lacume  de  Sainte  Palaye,  Uimoiris  aw  rAncieniu 
CkevaUrie,  L  363,364  (ed.  1781).  .      „  . 

'  Du  Cange,  VissertaHon  sur  JotmuJt,  xxi. ;  Samte  Pauye. 
Mfmoirts,  L  372;  G.  F.  BelU.  Uanoriais  0}  the  Order  oS  the  Carter 
({841  >}  p.«vii. 


created  between  two  or  mote  monks  by  vohmtary  agreement, 
which  was  regarded  as  of  far  more  Intimacy  and  stringency  thaxt. 
any  which  the  mere  acddent  of  consanguinity  implied.  Brothers 
in  arms  were  supposed  to  be  partners  in  all  things  save  the  affec- 
tions of  their  "  lady-loves."  They  shared  in  every  danger  and 
in  every  success,  and  each  was  expected  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  another  as  promptly  and  zealously  as  his  own.  The  plot  of 
the  medieval  romance  of  Amis  and  Amies  is  built  entirely  on 
snch  a  brotherhood.  Their  engagements  usually  lasted  through 
life,  but  sometimes  only  for  a  specified  period  or  during  the 
continuance  of  specified  circumstances,  and  they  were  always 
ratified  by  oath,  occasionally  reduced  to  i^Titing  in  the  shape  of  a 
solemn  bond  and  often  sanctified  by  their  reception  of  the 
Eucharist  together.  Romance  and 'tradition  speak  of  strange 
rites — the  mingling  and  even  the  drinking  of  blood — as  having 
in  remote  and  rude  ages  marked  the  inception  of  these  martial 
and  fraternal  associations.'  But  in  later  and  less  barbarous 
times  they  Were  generally  evidenced  and  celebrated  by  a  formal 
and  reciprocal  exchange  of  weapons  and  armour.  In  waHare 
it  was  customary  for  knights  who  were  thus  allied  to  appear 
similarly  accoutred  and  bearing  the  same  badges  or  cognisances, 
to  the  end  that  their  enemies  might  not  know  with  which  of  them 
they  were  in  t:onflIct,  and  that  their  friends  might  be  unable  to 
accord  more  applause  to  one  than  to  the  other  for  his  prowess  in 
the  field.  It  seems  likely  enough  therefore  that  there  should  grow 
up  bodies  of  knights  banded  together  by  engagements  of  fidelity, 
although  free  from  monastic  obligittions;  wearing  a  uniform  or 
livery,  and  naming  themselves  after  some  special  symbol  or 
some  patron  saint  of  their  adoption.  And  such  bodies  placed 
under  the  command  of  a  sovereign  or  grand  master,  regulated  by 
statutes,  and  enriched  by  ecclesiastical  endowments  would  have 
been  precisely  what  in  after  times  such  orders  as  the  Garter 
in  England,  the  Golden  Fleece  in  Burgundy,  the  Annunziata  In 
Savoy  and  the  St  Michael  and  Holy  Ghost  in  France  actually 
were.* 

During  the  14th  and  r  5th  centuries,  as  well  as  somewhat 
earlier  and  later,  the  general  arrangements  of  a  European  army 
were  always  and  everywhere  pretty  much  the  same.'  ^^ 
Under  the  sovereign  the  constable  and  the  marshal  xnlwhti^od. 
or  marshals  held  the  chief  commands,  their  authority 
being  partly  joint  and  partly  several  Attendant  on  them 
were  the  heralds,  who  were  the  officers  of  their  military  court, 
wherein  offences  committed  in  the  camp  and  field  were  tried 
and  adjudged,  and  among  whoso  duties  it  was  to  carry  orders 
and  messages,  to'  deliver  challenges  and  call  truces,  and  to 
identify  and  number  the  wounded  and  the  slain.  The  mahi 
divisions  of  the  army  were  distributed  under  the  royal  and  other 
principal  standards,  smaller  divisions  under  -  the  banners  of 
some  of  the  greater  nobility  or  of  knights  banneret,  and  smaller 
divisions  BtiU  under  the  pennons  of  knights  or,  as  in  distmction 
from  knights  banneret  they  came  to  be  called,  knights  bachelors. 
AH  knights  lAether  bachelors  or  bannerets  were  escorted  by 
their  squires.  But  the  banner  of  the  banneret  always  implied 
a  more  o>  less  extensive  command,  while  every  knight  was  en- 
titled to  bear  a  pennon  and  every  squire  a  pencel.  All  three  flags 
were  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  conveniently  attached  to  and  carried 
on  a  lance,  and  were  emblazoned  with  the  arms  or  some  portion 
of  the  bearings  of  their  owners.  But  while  the  banner  was 
sqiiare  the  pennon,  which  resembled  it  in  other  respects,  was 
either  pointed  or  forked  at  its  extremity,  and  the  pcnccl,  which 
was  considerably  less  than  the  others,  always  terminated  in  a 
single  tail  or  streamer.* 

If  indeed  we  look  at  the  scale  of  chivilric  subordination  from 
another  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  be  more  properly  divisible  into 
four  than  into  three  stages,  of  which  two  may  be  called  provisional 
and  two  final.  The  bachelor  and  the  banneret  were  both  equally 
knights,  only  the  one' was  of  greater  distinction  and  authority 

*  Du  Cange,  Disserlatum,  X3d.,  and  Lancelot  du  Lac,  among  other 
romances. 

•  Anstii,  Bentler  aj  Ike  Order  of  the  Garter,  i.  63. 

■  Grose,  Muilary  Anlij.  i.  207  aeq. ;  Stubbs,  ConsL  Hist,  a.  1'6 
aeq.,  and  iii.  278  seq. 
'  Grose's  Military  Anii^ities,  ii.  256. 
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tiian  the  other.  In  like  manner  the  squira  and  the  page  were 
both  in  training  for  knighthood,  but  the  fint  had  advanced 
further  in  the  process  than  the  second.  It  is  true  that  the  squire 
was  a  combatant  while  the  page  was  not,  and  that  many  squires 
voluntarily  servfcd  as  squires  all  their  lives  owing  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  their  fortunes  to  support  the  costs  and  charges  of 
knighthood.  But  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  chivairous  educa- 
tion the  successive  conditions  of  page  and  squire  were  passed 
through  in  boyhood  and  youth,  and  the  condition  of  knighthood 
was  reached  in  early  manhood.  Every  feudal  court  and  castle 
was  in  fact  a  school  of  chivalry,  and  although  princes  and  great 
personages  were  rarely  actually  pages  or  squires,  the  moral  and 
physical  discipline  through  which  they  passed  was  not  in  any 
important  particular  different  from  that  to  which  less  exalted 
candidates  for  knighthood  were  subjected.^  The  page,  or,  as  he 
was  more  anciently  and  more  correctly  called,  the  "  valet "  or 
'*  damoiaeau,"  commenced  his  service  and  instruction  when  he 
was  between  seven  and  eight  yean  M,  and  the  initial  phase 
continued  for  seven  or  eight  years  longer.  He  acted  as  th»  oon- 
stant  personal  attendant  of  both  bis  master  and  mistress.  He 
waited  on  them  in  their  hall  and  accompanied  them  in  the  chase, 
served  the  lady  in  her  bower  and  followed  the  lord  to.  the  camp.* 
From  the  chaplain  and  his  mistress  and  her  damsels  he  learnt 
the  rudiments  of  religion,  of  rectitude  and  of  love,',  from  his 
master  and  his  squires  the  elements  of  military  exercise,  to  cast  a 
spear  or  dart,  to  sustain  a  shield,  and  to  march  with  the  measured 
tread  of  a  soldier;  and  from  his  master  and  his  huntsmen 
and  falconers  the  "  mysteries  of  the  woods  and  rivers,"  or  in 
other  words  the  rules  and  practices  of  hunting  and  hawking. 
When  he  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  he  became  a  squire. 
But  no  sudden  or  great  alteration  was  made  in  his  mode  of  life. 
He  continued  to  wait  at  dinner  with  the  pages,  although  in  a 
manner  more  dignified  according  to  the  notions  of  the  age. 
He  not  only  served  but  carved  and  helped  the  dishes,  proffered 
the  first  or  principal  cup  of  wine  to  his  master  and  bis  guests, 
and  carried  to  them  the  basin,  ewer  or  naplun  when  they  washed 
their  hands  before  and  after  meat.  He  assisted  in  clearing  the 
hall  for  dandog  or  minstrelsy,  and  laid  the  tables  for  chess  or 
draughts,  and  he  also  shared  in  the  pastimes  for  which  he  had 
made  preparation.  -  He  brought  his  master  the  "  vin  de  coucher  *' 
at  night,  and  made  his  early  refection  ready  for  him  in  the 
morning  But  his  military  exercises  and  athletic  sports  occupied 
an  always  increasing  portion  of  the  day.  He  accustomed  himself 
to  ride  the  "  great  horse,"  to  tilt  at  the  quintain,  to  wield  the 
sword  and  battle-axe,  to  swim  and  climb,  to  run  and  leap,  and 
to  bear  the  weight  and  overcome  the  embarrassments  of  armour. 
He  inured  himself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  volun- 
tarily suffered  the  pains  or  inconveniences  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
fatigue  and  sleeplessness.  It  was  then  too  that  he  chose  his 
"  lady-love,"  whom  he  was  expected  to  regard  with  an  adoration 
at  once  earnest,  respectful,  and  the  more  meritorious  if  concealed. 
And  when  it  was  considered  that  he  had  made  sufficient  advance- 
ment in  his  military  accomplishments,  he  took  his  sword  to  the 
priest,  who  laid  it  on  the  altar,  blessed  it,  and  returned  it  to  him.' 
Afterwards  he  either  remained  with  his  early  master,  relegating 
most  of  his  domestic  duties  to  his  younger  companions,  or  he 
entered  the  service  of  some  valiant  and.  adventuioua  lord  or 

■  Sainte  Rslaye,  Uimeins,  I.  36;  Frolsmrt,  bic  iii.  eh.  9. 

■  Sainte  Paiaye,  iltmoms,  pt.  L  and  MiUs,  Hillary  of  CUfalry, 
vol.  i.  ch.  3. 

■  See  the  long  ■crmon  in  the  ronunce  of  PttU  Jthan  it  Sainire, 
pt.  i.  ch,  v.,  and  compare  the  theory  there  set  forth  with  the  actual 
behaviour  of  the  chief  personages.  Even  Gautier,  while  he  contenda 
that  chivalry  did  much  to  rrane  mocality,  is  compelled  to  admit 
the  prevailing  immorality  to  which  medieval  romances  testify, 
and  the  extraordinary  free  behaviour  of  the  unmarried  ladies.  No 
doubt  these  romances,  taken  alone,  might  give  as  unfair  an  idea  as 
moden  French  novels  give  of  Parisian  morals,  hut  we  have  abundant 
other  evUence  for  placing  Uie  monsl  standard  of  the  age  of  chivalry 
definitely  below  that  of  educated  society  in  the  present  day. 

'Saintt  Pahye,  Mtmeires,  i.  it  acq.:  "  CVst  peut-ttre  1  cette 
c6r£moiiie  et  non  4  cellos  de  la  chevalieiie  qu'on  doit  rapporter  ce 
qui  ae  lit  dans  nos  historiens  rie  la  jjrrmi^re  ct  dc  la  seconoe  race  au 
•Biet  des  prrmi^ci  armes  que  les  Rois  ct  lea  Princes  rtmettoieot  avcc 
fotemnite  an  jeunes  Princes  leurs  eafans." 


knight  of  his  own  teleetioB.  He  aoir  became  a  "  iqaiie  of  tkt 
body,"  and  truly  an  "  armiger  "  or  "  acutUer,"  for  he  ban  the 
ahictd  and  aimour  of  his  leader  to  the  field,  and,  what  was  a  task 
of  no  small  difficulty  and  hazard,  cased  andsecnied  him  in  his 
panoply  of  war  before  assisting  him  to  mount  his  courser  at 
char^.  It  was  his  function  also  to  display  and  guaid  in  battle 
the  banner  of  the  baron  or  boimezet  or  the  pennon  at  the  knight 
he  served,  to  raise  him  fms  the  pound  if  be  wen  unhorsed,  to 
supply  him  with  another  or  his  own  horse  if  hit  was  '4i-«M~»  or 
killed,  to  receive  and  keep  any  prisoners  he  might  take,  to  fight 
by  his  tide  if  he  was  unequally  matched,  to  rescue  him  if  cap- 
tured, to  bear  him  to  a  place  of  safety  if  wounded,  and  to  boy 
him  honourably  when  dead.  And  after  he  had  wotthily  and 
bravely,  bomehimself  foraz  or  seven  yeait  eta  squire,  the  time 
came  when  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  be  made  a  kni^it.  This, 
at  least,  was  the  cunent  theory;  but  it  it  specially  dangemos 
in  medieval  history  to  assume  too  much  conespondenoe  between 
theory  and  fact.  In  many  castles,  and  perfaa  a  in  moat,  the 
discipline  followed  simpty  a  natural  and  unwritten  code  of 
"  fagging "  and  seniority,  as  in  public  acboola  or  on  baud 
men-of-war  some  hundred  years  or  so  ago. 

Two  modes  of  conferring  knighthood  appear  to  have  prevailed 
from  a  very  eariy  period  in  all  oounttin  where  chivalry  was 
known.  In  both  of  them  the  essential  portion  seems  «■*■  .r 
to  have  been  the  accolade  or  stroke  of  the  swocd.  sMfcwSar 
But  while  In  the  one  the  accolade  oonatituted  the  *"**'*"^ 
whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ceremaagr,  in  the  other  it 
was  surrounded  with  many  additkuial  obaervanect.  The  former 
and  simpler  of  these  modes  was  naturally  that  paed  in  war: 
the  candidate  knelt  before  "  the  chief  of  the  army  or  tome 
valiant  knight,"  who  struck  him  thrice  with  the  fiat  of  a  cwoid, 
pronouncing  a  brief  formula  o(  cnatioa  and  of  cgchnrtatioa 
which  varied  at  the  creator's  wilL* 

In  this  form  a  number  of  knights  were  made  beCrae  and  after 
almost  every  battle  between  the  itth  and  the  i6th  oenturics, 
and  its  advantages  on  the  score  of  both  convenience  and  economy 
gradually  led  to  its  genenl  tdoptiott  both  ia.  time.of  peace  and 
time  of  war.  On  eztaordinaiy  nrraiinns  indeed  the  more 
elaborate  ritual  continued  to  be  obsenrad.  But  tecntnie  was 
had  to  it  so  rarely  that  h>  Enghmdabont  the  beginning  of  the 
iSth  century  it  came  to  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  a  special 
kmg  of  knighthood.  When  Segar,  garter  king  of  atma,  wrote  ia 
the  reign  of  Queen  F.lirahfth,  this  had  been  aoeomplithed  with 
such  completeness  that  be  does  not  even  mention  that  then 
were  two  waya  of  creatmg  knights  bacbdoii.  "  He  that  is  to 
be  made  a  kni^t,"  he  says,  "  is  striken  by  the  piiace  with  a 
sword  drawn  upon  his  back  or  shoulder,  the  prince  saying, 
'Soys  Chevalier,'  and  in  times  past  was  added  'Saint  Geor^' 
And  when  the  knight  rites  the  prince  saycth  'Avcnoes.'  TUs  is 
the  manner  of  dubbing  knights  at  thia  present,  and  that  tena 
■  dubbing '  was  the  old  term  in  this  pomt,  not  'creating.'  TUs 
sort  of  knights  are  by  the  heralds  called  knights  btchelarsL''  la 
our  days  when  a  knight  is  pecsonaOy  made  he  kneels  befcae  the 
aovereign,  who  lays  a  sword  drawn,  ordinarily  the  sword  of  state, 
on  either  of  his  shoulders  and  says,  "  Rite,"  callmg  him  by  hit 
Christian  name  with  the  addition  of "  Sir  "  before  it. 

■There  are  several  obscure  points  as  to  the  rdation  of  the  loa{iT 
and  shorter  ceremonies,  as  wcU  as  the  origin  and  original  rebtioo  of 
their  several  putt.  There  it  nothing  to  show  whence  came  "  dcb- 
biog  "  or  the  "  accolade."  It  .teems  certain  that  the  word  "  dub  * 
means  to  strike,  and  the  usage  is  as  old  as  the  knighting  of  Henty  by 
Williara  the  Conqueror  (.t«pm,  pp,  851, 852),  So,  too,  in  the  Empire 
a  dubbed  knight  ia  "  ritter  geachlagen."  The  "  accolade  **  may 
etymologically  lefer  tn  the  embnsoc,  accompanied  by  a  blow  with  tbe 
hand,  cmracteristicof  the  longer  form  of  knightiag.  Thederivarioa 
of  "  adoubcr,'*  corresponding  to  "  dub,"  from  '  adoptare,"  «iiicfe 
is  given  by  Du  Can^,  and  arould  connect  the  cnemony  wiih 
"  adoptio  per  arma,"  19  Certainly  inaccurate.  The  irrvesHture  vitb 
arma.  which  fomed  a  part  of  the  longer  form  of  knighting,  aad 
which  we  have  aeen  to  rest  on  very  ancient  uaage,  may  originalhr 
have  had  a  distinct  moaning.  AVe  have  obaerved  that  Lanfnoc 
invested  Henry  I.  with  arms,  while  WUliam  "dubbed  him  to 
rider."  If  thw-rc  war  a  diffcrcBce  In  tbe  meaning  of  the  two  one 
monies,  the  difficulty  as  to  the  knighting  of  Earl  Harold  (nfi<> 
I  p.  S52)  Is  at  least  partly  removed. 
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Vcty  AScKttt  were  the  adenmldea  wUdi  attended  tbe  creation 
of  s  kjiight  when  the  complete  procedure  wu  observed.  "  The 
cenmonies  and  dmunstances  at  the  giving  this  dignity,"  says 
^den, "  in  the  rider  time  were  of  two  lunds  especially,  which  we 
najr  call  courtly  and  sacred.  The  courtly  were  the  feasts  held 
at  the  creation,  giving  of  robes,  arms,  spurs  and  the  like.  The 
tacred  were  the  holy  devotiona  and  what  dse  was  used  in  the 
church  at  or  before  the  receiving  of  the  dignity,'  But  the  leading 
authority  on  the  subject  is  an  andent  tract  written  in  French, 
which  will  be  found  at  length  either  tn  the  original  or  translated 
by  Segar,  Dugdale,  Byshe  and  Nicolas,  among  other  English 
writers.*  Daniel  explains  his  reasons  for  transcribing  it,  "  tant 
il  cause  du  detail  que  de  la  nalvetC  du  stile  et  encore  plus  de  la 
InsaTTeTie  dcs  ceremonies  que  se  faisoient  pourtant  alors  fort 
ttrieusemeat,"  while  he  adds  that  these  ceremonies  were  essen- 
tially identical  in  England,  France,  Gcnnany,  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  process  of  inauguration  was  commenced  in  the  ereoing  by  the 
placing  of  the  candidate  under  tbe  care  of  two  "esquires  of  honour 
grave  and  welt  seen  in  courtship  and  nurture  and  also  in  the  feats  of 
chivalry,"  who  were  to  be  "  governors  in  all  things  relating  to  him." 
Under  their  direction,  to  begin  with,  a  t»rber  shaved  him  and  cut 
hishair.  Hewasthenconductedbythemtohlsappointedchamber, 
where  a  bath  was  prepared  bung  within  and  without  with  linen  and 
covered  with  rich  cloths,  into  which  after  they  Iiad  undressed  him 
he  entered.  While  he  was  in  the  bath  two  "  ancient  and  grave 
knights  "  attended  him  "  to  inform,  instruct  and  counsel  him  touch- 
Ing  the  order  and  feats  of  chivahv,"  and  when  they  liad  fulfilled 
their  mission  they  poured  some  oi^  the  water  of  the  bath  over  his 
shoulders,  signing  the  left  shoulder  with  the  cross,  and  retired. 
Me  was  then  taken  from  the  bath  and  put  into  a  plain  bed  without 
liangingi.  In  which  he  remained  until  his  body  was  dry,  when  the 
two  eaquira  put  on  him  a  white  shirt  and  over  that  a  robe  of 
nisaet  with  long  sleeves  having  a  hood  thereto  like  unto  that  of  an 
hermit."  Then  the  "  two  ancient  and  grave  knights  "  returned  and 
led  him  to  the  chapel,  the  esquires  going  before  them  "  sporting  and 
dancing  "  with  "  the  minstrels  manng  melody."  And  when  they 
had  been  served  with  wines  and  spice*  they  went  away  leaving 
only  the  candidate,,  the,  nquiies,  "the  priest,  the  chandler  and  the 
til  sunrise,  the  candidate  pass- 
orisons  and  prayers.      At 

_   ,  ..    ..J,  heard  matins,  and  communicated 

in  the  mass,  offering  a  taper  and  a  piece  of  money  stuck  in  it  as  near 
the  lighted  end  as  possible,  the  first  "  to  the  honour  of  God  "  and  the 
second  "  to  the  honour  of  the  penon  tlut  makes  him  a  knight." 
Afterwards  he  was  taken  back  to  his  chamber,  and  remained  in  bed 
until  the  knights,  esquires  and  minstrels  went  to  him  and  aroused 
him.  The  knights  then  dressed  him  in  distinctive  garments,  and  they 
then  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  to  the  hall  where  the  candidate 
was  to  receive  knighthood;  his  future  squire  was  to  ride  before  him 
bareheaded  bearing  his  sword  by  the  point  in  its  scabbard  with  his 
spurs  hanging  from  its  hilt.  And  when  everything  was  prepared 
the  prince  or  subject  who  was  to  knight  him  came  into  the  hall,  and, 
the  candidate's  sword  and  spurs  having  been  presented  to  him,  he 
delivered  the  right  spur  to  the  "  most  noble  and  gentle  "  knight 
present,  and  directed  him  to  fasten  it  on  the  candidate's  right  heel, 
which  he  kneeling  on  one  knee  and  putting  the  candidate's  rii;ht 
foot  on  his  knee  accordingly  did,  signing  the  candidate's  knee  with 
the  cross,  and  in  like  manner  by  another  "  noble  and  gentle  "  knight 
the  left  spur  was  fastened  to  his  left  heel.  And  then  ne  who  was  to 
create  the  knight  took  the  sword  and  girded  him  with  it,  and  then 
cmbradiu  him  he  lifted  his  right  hand  and  smote  him  on  the  neck 
or  shoulder,  saying,  "  Be  thou  a  good  knight,"  and  kissed  him. 
When  this  was  done  they  all  went  to  the  chapel  with  much  music, 
and  the  ne*  knight  laying  his  right  hand  on  the  altar  promised  to 
support  and  defend  the  church,  and  ungirding  his  swt>rd  offered  it 
on  the  altar.  And  as  he  came  out  from  tbe  chapel  the  master  cook 
awaited  him  at  the  door  and  claimed  his  spurs  as  his  fee.and  said. 


•  Selden,  TiOes  of  Honor,  6j9. 

'  Daniel,  Hisloire  dt  la  Miltu  Francoiu,  i.  99-IQ4:  Byalie**  Upton, 
Vt  Studio  ttililari,  pp.  ai-14;  Dugdale,  Wanricksitin,  u,  708-710: 
Segar.  Honor  CwU  and  Military,  pp.  69  seq.  and  Nicolas,  Ordtrs  of 
Kniihtkood,vo], ii.  (Order  of  the  Saw)  pp.  19  seq.. .It  is  given  aa"  the 
order  and  manner  of  creating  Knights  of  the  Bath  in  time  of  peace 
according  to  the  custom  of  England,"  and  consequently  dates  from  a 
period  when  the  full  ceremony  of  creating  knights  bachelora  generally 
had  gone  out  of  fashion.  But  as  Ashmole,  speaking  of  Knights  of  the 
Bath,  says,  "  if  the  ceremonies  and  circumstances  of  their  creation 
be  well  considered,  it  srill  appear  that  this  king  [tfenry  IV.]  did  not 
institute  but  rather  restore  tbe  ancient  manner  of  making  knights, 
and  consequently  that  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  are  in  truth  no  other 
than  knights  bachelors,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  created  with  those 
ceremonies  wherewith  knights  bachelors  were  formeriy  created.'* 
(Ashmole,  Order  of  the  Garter,  p.  i;}.  Sre  also  Selden,  Tiliu  tf 
Honor,  p,  678,  and  tbe  Archaolotical  Journal,  v.  338  seq. 


"  If  ^mi  do  anything  contrary  te'the  ordet  of  lAivalry  (which  God 
forbid),  I  shall  hack  the  spurs  from  your  heels."' 

The  full  solemnities  for  coofeiring  kn^tliood  seem  to  have 
been  so  lorgdy  and  so  early  Bupeneded  by  the  practice  of  dubbing 
or  giving  tbe  accolade  alone  that  in  Kngl»ni<  it  became  at  last 
lestncted  to  such  knight*  as  were  made  at  coronations  and 
some  other  occasions  of  state  And  to  them  the  particular 
name  of  Knights  of  the  Bath  was  assigoed,  while  knights  made 
in  the  ordinary  way  were  called  in  distinction  bom  them  koigfaCf 
of  the  awotd,  as  they  were  also  called  knight*  bacheion  in  dis- 
tinction from  knights  banneret.'  It  is  usually  supposed  that 
the  fint  creation  of  knights  of  tlie  Bath  under  that  designation 
was  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.;  and  before  the  order  of 
the  Bath  as  a  companionship  or  capitular  body  was  instituted 
the  hut  creation  of  them  wa*  at  the  coronation  of  Chaiic*  II. 
But  all  knights  were  also  knights  of  tbe  spur  Or  "  equites  aurati," 
because  their  spun  were  golden  or  gilt, — the  spcts  of  squires 
belDg  of  alver  or  white  metal, — and  these  became  their  peculiar 
badge  in  popular  estimation  and  proverbial  speech.  la  the 
form  of  their  solemn  inauguration  too,  as  we  have  noticed,  the 
apurs  together  with  the  sword  were  always  employed  as  the 
leading  and  most  characteristic  ensigns  of  knighthood.' 

With  regard  to  knights  banneret,  various  opinions  have  been 
entertained  as  to  both  the  nature  of  their  dignity  and  the 
qualifications  they  were  required  to  possess  for  receiving  it  at 
(liffetent  periods  and  in  different  countries.  On  the  Continent 
the  distinction  which  is  commonly  but  incorrectly  made  between 
the  nobility  and  the  gentry  has  never  arisen,  and  it  was  unknown 
here  while  chivalry  existed  and  hetaldty  was  understood. 
Here,  aa  elsewhere  in  the  old  time,  a  nobleman  and  a  gentlelnan 
meant  the  same  thing,  namely,  a  man  who  under  certain  oon- 
ditions  of  descent  was  entitled  to  armorial  bearings.  Hence 
Du  Cange  divides  the  medieval  nobility  of  France  and  Spain 
into  three  classes:  first,  banns  or  ricos  hombres;  secondly, 
chevaliers  or  caballeros;  and  thirdly,  £cuyers  or  infanzons; 
and  to  the  first,  who  with  their  seveial  special  titles  constituted 
the  greaui  nobility  of  either  coimtry,  he  limits  the  designation 
of  banneret  and  the  right  of  leading  their  followers  to  war  under 
a  banner,  otherwise  a  "  drapeau  quarri  "  or  aqiure  flag.'  Selden 
shows  especially  from  the  parliament  rolls  that  tiie  term  banneret 
has  been  occasionally  employed  in  England  as  equivalent  to 
baron.'  In  Scotland,  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  VI., 
lords  of  parliament  were  always  created  baimerets  as  well  as 
barons  at  their  investiture,  "  part  of  the  ceremony  consisting 
in  the  display  of  a  baimer,  and  such  '  bsrones  majorts '  were 
thereby  entitied  to  the  privilege  of  having  one  home  by  a 
retainer  before  them  to  the  field  of  a  quadrilateral  form."*  In 
Scotland,  too,  lord*  of  parliament  and  bannerets  were  also 
called  bannerents,  banrents  or  baronets,  and  in  England 
banneret  was  often  corrupted  to  baronet.  "  Even  in  a  patent 
passed  to  Sir  Ralph  F'ane,  knight  under  Edward  VI.,  he  is 
called  '  baronettus '  for  '  bannerettus.' "  *  In  this  manner 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  title  of  baronet  may  have  been 
suggested  to  the  advisers  of  James  I.  when  the  order  of  Baronets 

*  As  may  be  gathered  from  Selden,  Favyn,  La  Colombiers,  Mcne- 
strier  and  Sainte  Palaye,  there  were  several  differences  of  detail 
in  tbe  ceremony  at  different  times  and  in  different  places;^  But  in 
the  main  it  was  everywhere  the  Same  both  in  its  military  and  Its 
ecclesiastical  elements,  in  the  FonlificaU  Ramanum,  the  old  Qrdo 
RfimoMUiDd  the  manual  or  Common  Prayer  Book  in  use  in  England 
before  the  Reformation  forms  for  the  blessing  or  consecration  of 
new  knights  are  included,  and  of  these  tbe  mst  and  the  hst  are 
quoted  by  Selden. 

'Selden,  Titles  of  Honor,  p.  67S;  Ashmole,  Order  of  Ike  Carter, 
p.  is:  Favyn,  Thiitre  d'Honneur,  ii.  lojS- 

*  If  we  sum  up  the  principal  ensigns  of  knighthood,  ancient  and 
modem,  we  shall  find  they  have  been  or  are  a  horse,  gold  ring,  shidd 
and  lance,  a  belt  and  sword,  gilt  spurs  and  a  gold  chain  or  collar." 
— Ashmole,  Order  of  the  Garter,  pp.  12,  r3. 

'On  the  banner  see  Grose,  MilUary  AnliquiHeSf  IL  357;  and 
Nicolas.  British  Orders  of  Knighthood,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxvis. 
, ,'  Titles  of  Honor,  pp.  356  and  608.    See  also  Hallam,  Uiddk  Aea, 
iiL  136  sea.  and  Stubbs,  Const,  Hist.  iii.  lUO  seq. 

*  RiddcH's  Law  and  Practice  in  Scottish  Peerates,p.  578;  also 
Nisbct's£yiteiiie/£eniUr7,ii.49andSelden's  Tiaetajumtr.f.  703. 

■  SeMen,  TilUs  of  Honor,  pp.  608  and  657. 
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was  origuiaOy  created  by  him,  for  it  waa  a  question  whether  the 
redpiects  of  the  new  dignity  alioald  be  doignated  by  tliat  or 
some  otlier  same.'  But  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  as  previously 
used  it  was  mcrdy  a  corrupt  synonym  for  &nneret,  and  not  the 
name  of  any  separate  dignity.  On  the  Continent,  however,  there 
are  several  recorded  caounples  of  bannerets  who  had  an  hereditary 
daim  to  that  honour  and  its  attendant  privileges  on  the  ground 
of  the  nature  of  their  feudal  tenure.'  And  generally,  at  any  rate 
to  commence  with,  it  seems  probable  that  bannerets  were  in 
every  country  merely  the  more  important  chiss  of  feudatories, 
the  "  ticos  hombres  "  in  contrast  to  the  knights  bachelors,  who 
in  France  in  the  time  of  St  Louis  were  known  as  "  pauvres 
hommes."  In  England  all  the  barons  or  greater  nobility  were 
entitled  to  bear  banners,  and  therefore  Du  Gauge's  observations 
would  apply  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  barons  or  greater  nobility 
of  France  and  Spain.  But  it  is  clear  that  from  a  comparatively 
early  period  bannerets  whose  claims  were  founded  on  personal 
distinction  rather  than  on  feudal  tenure  gradually  came  to  the 
front,  and  much  the  same  process  of  substitution  appears  to 
have  gone  on  in  their  case  as  that  which  we  have  marked  in  the 
case  of  simple  knights.  According  to  the  Sallade  and  the 
Division  du  Uonde,  as  dted  by  Sdden,  bannerets  were  clearly 
in  the  beginning  feudal  terumts  o{  a  certain  magnitude  and 
importance  and  nothing  more,  and  different  forms  for  their 
creation  are  given  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war.'  But 
in  the  French  Ctsta  Romanorum  the  wariike  form  alone  is  given, 
and  it  is  quoted  by  both  Selden  and  Du  Cange.  From  the  latter 
a  more  modem  version  of  it  is  given  by  Daniel  as  the  only  one 
generally  in  force. 

The  knight  bachelor  whose  services  and  landed  possessions 
entitled  faim  to  promotion  would  ^ply  formally  to  the  com- 
mander in  the  field  for  the  title  of  banneret.  If  this  were 
granted,  the  heralds  were  called  to  cut  publidy  the  tails  from 
his  pennon:  or  the  commander,  as  a  spedal  honour,  might  cut 
them  off  with  his  own  hands.*  The  earliest  contemporary 
mention  of  knights  banneret  is  in  France,  Danid  says,  in  the 
reign  of  Fhilip  Augustus,  and  in  England,  Selden  says  in  the 
rdgn  of  Edward  I.  But  in  ndther  case  is  reference  made  to 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  that  the  dignity  was  then 
regarded  as  new  or  even  tmcommon,  and  it  seems  pretty  certain 
that  its  existence  on  one  side  could  not  have  long  preceded 
its  eidstence  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channd.  Sir  Alan  Flokenet, 
Sir  Ralph  Daubeney  and  Sir  Fhilip  Daubeney  are  entered  as 
bannerets  on  the  roll  of  the  garrison  of  Caermarthen  Castle  in 
iiSs,  and  the  roll  of  C^laverodc  records  the  names  and  arms 
of  eighty-five  bannerets :  who  accompanied  Edward  I.  in  his 
expedition  into  Scotland  in  tjoo. 

What  the  exact  contingent  was  which  bannerets  were  expected 
to  supply  to  the  royal  host  is  doubtful.'  But,  however  this  may 
be,  in  the  rdgn  of  Edward  III.  and  afterwards  bannerets  appear 
as  the  commanders  of  a  military  force  raised  by  theznsdves  and 
marshalled  under  thdr  baimers:  their  status  and  their  relations 
both  to  the  crown  and  to  their  followers  were  mainly  the  con- 
sequences of  voluntary  contract  not  6f  feudal  tenure.  It  is  from 
the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  also  that  the  two 
best  d^crlptions  we  possess  of  the  actual  creation  of  a  banneret 
have  been  transmitted  to  us.'  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  writing 
towards  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  says,  after  iwUcing  the 
conditions  to  be  observed  in  the  creation  of  bannerets,  "  but 
this  order  is  almost  grown  out  of  use  in  Engkud " ;'  and, 
during  the  controversy  which  arose  between  the  new  order  of 

<  See  "  Project  conceminge  the  confcringe  of  the  title  of  vidom," 
wherein  it  is  said  that  **  the  title  of  vidom  (vicedominus)  was  an 
ancient  title  used  in  this  kingdom  of  England  both  before  and  since 
the  Norman  Conauest  "  {State  Papers^  James  I.  Domestic  Scries, 
Ixiii.  150  B,  probable  date  April  161 1). 

'  Sdden,  TUies  of  Honor,  pp.  452  scq. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  449  seq. 

'Do  Cange,  DisserUUvm,  ix.;  Sdden,  TiSts  if  Ronor,  p,  452; 
Danid,  Uilice  Francoise,  i.  86  (Paris,  1731). 

'Semen,  Tillts  of  Honor,  p.  6s6;Gmse,ilililaryAnli^illts,u.2o6. 

'Froissart,  Bk.  I.  ch.  341  and  Bk.  II.  ch.  53.  The  recipients  were 
Sir  John  Chandos  and  Sir  Thos.  Trivet. 

'  C»mmoiiweallh  of  Enthnd  (cd.  1640;,  p.  4S. 


baronets  and  the  crown  ear^  in  the  iTth  cntuiy  reqxctiiig 
theur  precedence,  it  was  alleged  without  contradiction  in  aa 
argument  on  behalf  of  the  baronets  bdore  the  privy  council 
that  "  there  are  not  bannerets  now  in  bdng,  peradventure 
ixver  shall  be.'"  Sir  Ralph  Fane,  Sir  Francis  Bryan  and  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler  were  created  bannerets  by  the  Lord  Protector 
Somerset  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie  in  rS47,  and  the  belter 
opinion  is  that  this  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  dignity 
was  conferred.  It  has  been  stated  indeed  that  Charles  L 
created  Sir  John  Smith  a  banneret  after  the  battle  of  EdgdiiH 
in  r642  for  having  rescued  the  royal  standard  from  the  enemy. 
But  of  this  theiei  is  no  suffident  proof.  It  was  also  supposed 
that  George  III.  had  created  several  naval  officers  banoocts 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  because  he  knighted  them 
on  board  ship  under  the  royal  standard  displayed.  This, 
however,  is  imquestionably  an  error.* 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  degree  of  knight  bachelor 
disappoared  with  the  military  system  which  had  given  rise  to  iL 
It  is  now  therdore  peculiar  to  the  British  Empire^  Sik<Av 
where,  although  very  frequently  conferred  by  letters  Ordtmt 
patent,  it  is  yet  the  only  dignity  which  is  still  even  *•<*•*••* 
occasionally  created — as  every  digznty  was  focmeriy  created — by 
means  of  a  ceremony  in  which  the  sovereign  and  the  subject 
petsonally  take  part.  Everywhere  else  dubbing  or  the  accolide 
seems  to  have  become  obsolete,  and  no  other  species  of  knight- 
hood, if  knighthood  it  can  be  called,  is  known  except  that  which 
is  dependent  on  admission  to  some  particular  order.  It  is  a 
common  error  to  suppose  that  baronets  are  hereditary  knights. 
Baronets  ate  not  kni^ts  tudcss  they  are  knighted  like  anybody 
dse;  and,  so  far  from  being  knighu  because  they  are  baraoets, 
one  of  the  privileges  granted  to  them  shortly  after  the  institatioa 
of  thdr  dignity  was  that  they,  not  being  knights,  and  thdr 
successors  and  their  eldest  sons  and  hdrs-appaient  sbotdd,  wha 
they  attained  thdr  majority,  be  entitled  if  they  desred  to  rcrdvt 
knighthood."  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  law  indeed  that,  as  Coke 
says,  "  the  knight  is  by  creation  and  not  by  descent,"  and, 
al±ough  we  hear  of  such  designations  as  the  "  Icni^t  of  Kerry  " 
or  the  "  knight  of  Clin,"  they  an  no  nwie  than  traditional 
nicknames,  and  do  not  by  any  means  imply  that  the  persoos 
to  whom  they  are  applied  are  knights  in  a  legitimate  sense. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  that  simple  knighthood  has  gone 
out  of  use  abroad,  there  are  innumerable  grand  ciosan,  coat- 
manders  and  companions  of  a  formidable  assortment  of  oniets 
In  almost  every  part  of  the  world."  (See  the  section  00  "  Ortien 
of  Knighthood  "  bdow.) 

,  The  United  Kingdom  has  eight  orders  of  knightl¥XKl— <hc 
Garter,  the  Thistle,  St  Patrick,  the  Bath,  the  Star  of  Indoi, 
St  Michael  and  St  George^  the  Indian  Empire  and  tke  Royal 
Victorian  Order;  and,  while  the  first  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
as  well  as  the  most  Ulustriotis  anywhere  existing,  a  fictitiovs 
antiquity  has  been  claimed  and  is  even  still  irequenlly  'mf'4^ 

•  Stale  Papers,  Domestic  Scries,  Tames  the  First,  IxvIL  119. 

•  "  Thursday,  June  24th:  His  Niaicsty  was  pleased  to  confer  tfce 
honour  of  knights  banneret  on  the  following  nag  officers  and  «?3»- 
manders  under  the  royal  standard,  who  kiMeUng  kissed  hamfe  oa 
the  occasion;  Admirals  Fyeand  Sprye;  Captains  Knight,  Bickrftett 
and  Vernon,"  Genlteman's  Magaune  (177J}  xliiL  299.  Sir  Hams 
Nicolas  nirnarks  on  these  and  the  other  cases  (BriHA  Otitrs  if 
Knighthood,  vol.  xliii.)  and  Sir  William  Fitsbcrbert  pobli^cd  anoey 
mously  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  A  Short  Inamiry  imtm  iMo  NotMrt 
of  the  Titus  conferred  at  PorlsmotUk,  &c.,  whicn  is  very  scarce,  bat 
is  to  be  found  under  the  name  of  "  Fitzherbert  '*  in  the  catatogw 
of  the  British  Museum  Library. 

" "  Sir  Henry  Ferrers,  Baronet,  was  indicted  by  the  o»rre  of 
Sir  Henry  Ferrers,  Knight,  for  the  murther  of  one  ^onc  irbmn  ore 
Nightingale  feloniously  murthered,  and  that  the  said  Sir  Hrnrr 
was  present  aiding  and  abetting,  &c  Upon  this  indittmeut  5^ 
Henry  Ferrers  being  arraigned  raid  he  never  was  knighted,  whi  b 
bdng  confessed,  the  indictment  was  hdd  not  to  be  suStcienr,  wtirre. 
fore  he  was  indicted  de  now  by  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Fenrrs, 
Baronet."  Brydall,  Ins  Imaginis  apud  An^tos,  or  Ike  tarn  ef  E^ 
land  relating  to  the  NobOUy  and  Gentry  (London,  r670,  p.  ao.  Ci. 
Patent  Rolls,  10  Jac.  I.,  pt.  z.  Nq.  t8 ;  Selden,  TVCIet  ef  Honor,  p.  f^-. 

"  Louis  XIV.  introduced  the  practice  of  dividing  the  inem&erv  of 
military  orders  into  aeveia!  degrees  when  he  esuolishcd  the  urjea 
of  St  Louis  in  1693. 
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to  the  second  and  founh,  iltboasli  the  tUrd,  fifth,  iblh,  wvcntli, 
and  eighth  appear  to  be  as  oontentedly  as  they  aie  unquestioii- 
ably  recent. 

It  is,  bQwever,  cettaon  that  the  "  most  noble  "  Order  of  the 
Garter  at  least  was  instituted  in  the  middle  o{  the  14th  century, 
-^  when  English  chivalry  was  outwardly  brightest  and 
1^  4lirttn  ')"  court  most  magnificent.  But  in  what  particular 
year  this  event  occurred  is  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  cMcrence  of  opinion.  All  the  original  records  of  the 
order  until  after  1416  have  perished,  and  consequently  the  ques- 
tion depends  for  its  settlement  not  on  direct  testimony  but  on 
inference  from  drcumstanca.  The  dates  which  have  been 
selected  vary  from  Z344.  (given  by  Froissart,  but  almost  cer- 
tainly mistaken)  to  1351.  The  evidence  may  be  examined  at 
length  in  Nicolas  and  Belts;  it  is  indispuuble  that  in  the 
wardrobe  account  from  September  IJ47  to  January  1349, 
the  list  and  ijrd  Edward  III.,  the  issue  of  certain  habits 
with  garters  and  the  motto  embtoideied  on  them  is  marked 
for  St  George's  Day;  that  the  letters  patent  relating  to 
the  piqwration  of  the  royal  chapel  of  Windsor  are  dated  .in 
August  1348;  and  that  in  the  treasury  accounts  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  there  is  an  entry  in  November  1348  of  the  gift  by 
him  of  "  twenty-four  garters  to  the  knights  of  the  Society 
of  the  Garter."'  But  that  the  order,  although  froq  this  mani- 
festly already  fuUy  constitoted  in  the  autumn  of  134S,  was 
not  in  eiistenoe  before  the  summer  of  1346  Sir  HartB  Nicolas 
proves  pretty  conchisivdy  by  pointing  out  that  nobody  who  was 
not  a  knight  could  under  its  statutes  have  been  admitted  to  it, 
and  that  neither  the  prince  of  Wales  aor  several  others  of  the 
origiiud  companions  were  knighted  until  the  middle  of  that 
year. 

Regarding  the  occasion  there  has  been  almost  as  mnch  con- 
troversy as  regarding  the  date  of  its  foundation.  The  "  vulgar 
and  mote  general  storyi"  as  Ashmole  calls  it,  it  that  of  the 
oountcas  of  SaBsbuiy's  garter.  But  commentators  are  not  at 
one  as  to  whidi  countess  of  Salisbury  was  the  heroine  of  the 
adventure,  whether  she  was  Katherine  Montacute  or  Joan  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  while  Beylyn  rejects  the  legend  as  "  a  vain 
and  idle  romance  derogatory  both  to  the  founder  and  the  order, 
first  published  by  Folydor  Vergil,  a  stranger  to  the  affairs  of 
England,  and  by  him  taken  upon  no  better  ground  tlian  ]oma 
vulp,  the  tradition  of  the  common  people,  too  trifling  a  founda- 
tion for  so  great  a  building."  * 

Another  legend  is  that  contained  in  the  preface  to  theRegistefor 
Black  Book  of  the  order,  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
by  what  authority  supported  is  unknown,  that  Richard  I., 
while  his  farces  *ete  employed  against  Cyprus  and  Acre,  had 
been  inspired  through  the  instrumentahty  of  St  George  with 
renewed  courage  and  the  means  of  animating  his  fatigued 
soldiers  by  the  device  of  tying  about  the  legs  of  a  chosen  number 
of  knights  a  leathern  thong  or  garter,  to  the  end  that  being 
thereby  reminded  of  the  honour  of  their  enterprise.they  might  be 
encouraged  to  redoubled  efforts  for  victory.  This  was  supposed 
to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Edward  III.  when  he  fixed  on  the 
garter  as  the  emblem  of  the  order,  and  it  was  stated  so  to  have 
been  by  Taylor,  master  of  the  rolls,  in  his  address  to  Francis  I.  of 
France  on  his  investiture  in  1537.'  According  to  Ashmole  the 
true  account  of  the  matter  is  that  "  King  Edward  having 
given  forth  his  own  garter  as  the  signal  for  a  battle  which 
sped  fortunately  (which  with  Da  Chesne  we  conceive  to  be  that 
of  Crfay),  the  victory,  we  say,  being  happily  gained,  he  thence 
took  occasion  to  institute  this  order,  and  gave  the  garter 
(assumed  by  him  for  the  symbol  of  unity  and  society)  pre- 
eminence among  the  ensign*  of  it.  Bat,  as  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  points  oat — although  Ashmole  is  not  open  to  the 
correction — this  hypothesis  rests  for  its  plausibility  on  the 
assumption  that  the  order  was  established  before  the  invasion  of 

•  C.F.B^U2,lttm»riilsoflhtireslNoHtOritri>fllu  Carltr  (1841), 
p.  385. 

<  Heylyn.  Catmotmphit  und  Hitltry  aj  Iks  WluU  World,  bk.  1. 
p.  286. 

'  Bcltz,  UemoriaUi  p.  xlvL 


France  in  1346.  And  he  farther  observes  that  "  a  great  variety 
of  devices  and  mottoes  were  used  by  Edward  III.;  they  were 
chosen  from  the  most  trivial  causes  and  were  of  an  amorous 
rather  than  of  a  military  character.  Nothing,"  he  adds,  "  is 
more  likely  than  that  in  a  crowded  assembly  a  lady  should 
accidentally  have  dropped  her  garter;  that  the  circumstance 
should  have  caused  a  smile  in  the  bystanders;  and  that  on  its 
being  taken  up  by  Edward  he  should  have  reproved  the  levity  of 
his  courtiers  by  so  happy  and  chivalrous  an  exclamation,  placing 
the  garter  at  the  same  time  on  his  own  knee,  as  *  Dishonoured  be 
he  who  thinks  ill  of  it.'  Such  a  circumstance  occurring  at  a  time 
of  general  festivity,  when  devices,  mottoes  and  conceits  of  all 
kinds  were  adopted  as  ornaments  or  badges  of  the  habits  worn  at 
jousts  and  tournaments,  would  naturally  have  been  commemo- 
rated as  other  royal  expressions  seem  to  have  been  by  its  con- 
version into  a  device  and  motto  for  the  dresses  at  an  approaching 
bastUude."*  Moreover,  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  contends  that  the. 
order  had  no  loftier  immediate  origin  than  a  joust  or  tour- 
nament. It  consisted  of  the  king  and  the  Black  Prince,  and 
>4  knights  divided  into  two  bands  of  is  like  the  filters  in  a 
hastilude — at  the  head  of  the  one  being  the  first,  and  of  the  other 
the  second;  and  to  the  companions  belonging  to  each,  when  the 
order  had  superseded  the  Round  Table  and  had  become  a  per- 
manent institution,  were  assigned  stalls  cither  on  the  sovereign's 
or  the  princet  side  of  St  George's  Chapel.  That  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  is  accurate  in  this  conjecture  seems  probable  from  the 
selection  which  was  made  of  the  "  founder  knights."  As  Beltz 
observes,  the  fame  of  Sir  Reginald  Cobham,  Sir  Walter  Manny 
and  the  earls  of  Northampton,  Hereford  and  Suffolk  was  already 
established  by  their  warlike  exploits,  and  they  would  certainly 
have  been  among  the  original  companions  had  the  order  been 
then  regarded  as  the  reward  of  mih'taiy  merit  only.  But, 
although  these  eminent  warriois  were  subsequently  elected  as 
vacancies  occurred,  their  admission  was  postponed  to  that  of 
several  very  young  and  in  actual  warfare  comparatively  unknown 
knights,  whose  daiins  to  the  honour  may  be  most  rationally 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  they  had  excelled  in  the 
particular  feats  of  arms  which  preceded  the  institution  of  the 
order.  The  original  companionship  had  consisted  of  the  sove- 
reign and  35  knights,  and  no  change  was  made  in  this  respect 
until  1786,  when  the  sons  of  George  III.  and  his  successors 
were  made  eligible  notwithstanding  that  the  chapter  might  be 
complete.  In  1805  another  alteration  was  effected  by  the  pro- 
vision that  the  lineal  descendants  of  George  II.  should  be 
eligible  in  the  same  manner,  except  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the 
time  being,  who  was  declared  to  be  "  a  constituent  part  of  the 
original  institution  ";  and  again  in  183X  it  was  further  ordained 
that  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  lineal  descendants  of  George  II. 
should  extend  to  the  lineal  descendants  of  George  I.  Although, 
as  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  observes,  nothing  is  now  known  of  the 
form  of  admitting  ladies  into  the  order,  the  description  applied 
to  them  in  the  records  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  leaves 
no  doubt  that  they  were  regularly  received  into  it.  The  queen 
consort,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  knights,  and  some  other 
women  of  exalted  position,  were  designated.  "  Dames  de  la 
Fratemitd  de  St  George,"  and  entries  of  the  delivery  of  robes 
and  garteis  to  them  are  found  at  intervals  in  the  Wardrobe 
Accounts  from  the  50th  Edward  III.  (1376)  to  the  loth  of 
Henry  VII.  (149s),  the  first  being  Isabel,  countess  of  Bedford,, 
the  daughter  of  the  one  king,  and  the  last  being  Margaret  and 
EHxabeth,  the  daughters  of  the  other  king.  The  effigies  of 
Margaret  Byron,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Harcourt,  K.G.,  at  Stanton 
Harcourt,  and  of  Alice  Chaucer,  wife  of  WiUiam  de  la  Pole, 
duke  of  Suffolk,  K.G.,  at  Ewelme,  which  date  from  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  have  garters  on  their  left  arms. 
(See  further  under  "  Orders  of  Knighthood  "  below.) 

It  has  been  the  general  opinion,  as  expressed  by  Sainte  Palaye 
and  Mills,  that  formerly  all  knights  were  qualified  to  confer 
knighthood.'    But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  privilege 

'  Oritn  cf  Kmttlliotd,  vol. !.  p.  txxxiil. 

•  Mimtint,  i.  67,  i.  aa ;  BuUry  «/  CikiMJry ;  Gibbon,  Dtdiut  and 
Fall,  viL  30«^ 
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Ivu  thus  mdiscrinusately  enjoyed  even  tn  the  eerlier  days 
o{  duvaliy.    It  is  true  that  as  much  might  be  inlencd  from 

n,, the  testimony  of   the   romance   writers;   historical 

ampowtnt  evidence,  however,  tends  to  limit  the  proposition,  and 
?-?*^-^  the  sounder  conclusion  appears  to  be,  as  Sir  Harris 
^*^  Nicolas  says,  that  the  riijht  was  always  restricted 
in  operation  to  sovereign  princes,  to  those  acting  under  their 
authority  or  sanction,  and  to  a  few  other  penonages  of  exalted 
tank  and  station.'  In  several  of  the  writs  for  distraint  of  knight- 
hood from  Henry  III.  to  Edward  III.  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  those  who  are  to  be  knighted  by  the  king  himself  or 
by  the  sheriJTs  of  counties  respectively,  and  bishops  and  abbots 
could  make  knights  in  the  nth  and  X2th  centuries.*  At  all 
periods  the  commanders  of  the  royal  armies  had  the  power  of 
conferring  luiighthood;  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was 
exercised  among  others  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney  in  1583,  and  Robert, 
carl  of  Essex,  in  1595,  while  under  James  I.  an  ordinance  of 
x623,  confirmed  by  a  proclamation  of  1633,  for  the  registration 
of  knights  in  the  college  of  arms,  is  rendered  applicable  to  all 
who  should  receive  knighthood  from  either  the  king  or  any  of 
his  lieutenants.'  Many  sovereigns,  too,  both  of  England  and 
of  France,  have  been  knighted  ajfter  their  accession  to  the 
throne  by  their  own  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  Edward  III.  by 
Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  Edward  VI.  by  the  lord  protector 
Somerset,  Louis  XI.  by  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  Francis  I. 
by  the  ChevaUer  Bayard.  But  when  in  1543  Heniy  VIII. 
appointed  Sir  John  Wallop  to  be  captain  of  Guisnes,  it  was 
considered  necessary  that  he  should  be  authorized  in  express 
terms  to  confer  knighthood,  which  was  also  done  by  Edward  VI. 
in  his  own  case  when  he  received  knighthood  from  the  duke  of 
Somerset.*  But  at  present  the  only  subject  to  whom  the  right 
of  conferring  knighthood  belongs  is  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  to  him  it  belongs  merely  by  long  usage  and 
established  custom'.  But,  by  whomsoever  conferred,  knight- 
hood at  one  time  endowed  the  recipient  with  the  same  status 
and  attributes  in  every  country  wherein  chivalry  was  recognized. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  common  practice  for  sovereigns  and 
princes  to  dub  each  other'  knights  much  as  they  were  after- 
wards, and  are  now,  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  the  stars  and 
ribbons  of  their  orders.  Heniy  n.  was  knitted  by  his  great- 
uncle  David  I.  of  Scotland,  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland  by 
Henry  III.,  Edward  I.  when  he  was  prince  by  Alphonso  X.  of 
Castile,  and  Ferdinand  of  Portugal  by  Edmund  of  Langley, 
earl  of  Cambridge.'  And,  long  after  the  military  importance 
of  knighthood  had  practically  disappeared,  what  may  be  called 
its  cosmopolitan  character  was  maintained:  a  knight's  title  was 
recognized  in  all  European  countries,  and  not  only  in  that 
country  in  which  be  had  received  it.  In  jnodcm  times,  how- 
ever, by  certain  regulations,  made  in  1823,  and  repeated  and 
enlarged  in  1835,  not  only  is  it  provided  that  the  sovereign's 
permission  by  royal  warrant  shall  be  necessary  for  the  reception 
by  a  British  subject  of  any  foreign  order  of  knighthood,  but 
further  that  such  permission  shall  not  authorize  "  the  assump- 
tion of  any  style,  appellation,  rank,  precedence,  or  privilege 
appertaining  to  a  knight  bachelor  of  the  United  Kingdom."* 

Since  knighthood  was  accorded  either  by  actual  investiture 
or  its  equivalent,  a  counter  process  of  degradation  was  regarded 
Dtgndg'  -as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  anybody 
"*■■  who  had  once  received  it  of  the  rank  and  condition 

h  implied.'  The  cases  in  which  a  knight  has  been  formally 
degraded  in  England  are  exceedingly  few,  so  few  indeed  that 
two  only  are  mentioned  by  Segar,  writing  in  1602,  and  Dallaway 

'  Ordtrs  cfKniikthMd,  voL  i.  p.  xi. 

•  Scldcn,  TilUs  of  amor,  p.  638. 

•  Harleian  MS.  6063;  Harcrave  MS.  325.' 

*Palnil  RMs^  35th  Hen.  VIII.,  pt.  xvl.  No.  J4;  Burnet,  Hist. 
9f  Reformation,  1.  15. 
'  Spelman,  "  De  milite  diaaeitatio."  PotUamoiu  Werkt,  p.  tSl. 

•  London  CatelU,  December  6,  1823,  and  May  IS,  1855. 

•  On  the  Continent  very  elaborate  ccremonte*.  partly  heraldic 
and  partly  religious,  were  observed  in  the  degradation  of  a  knight, 
which  are  described  by  Salnte  Palayc,  Mimoirts,  i.  it6  seq^  and 
after  hia  by  Mills, Uiilory of  Ckaahy, L 60 Mq.  Cf.  Titfu  tfHmm, 
p. 'S3 


says  that  only  tbce  were  on  record  In  th*  College  of  Anna  when 
he  wrote  in  1 703.  The  last  case  was  that  of  Sir  Fnncjs  liichdl 
in  1621,  whose  spurs  were  hacked  from  his  heels,  his  aword-bdt 
cut,  and  his  sword  broken  over  his  bead  by  tbe  facfalds  in 
Westminster  Hall.* 

Roughly  speaking,  tbe  a(e  of  chivalry  propedy  so  called  may 
be  said  to  have  extouled  from  tbe  begbming  of  the  crusades  to 
the  end  of  the  Wats  of  tbe  Roses.  Even  in  the  way  of  pageantry 
and  martial  exercise  it  did  not  long  survive  tbe  middle  ages. 
In  England  tilts  and  tourneys,  in  which  her  father  had  so  much 
excelled,  were  patronized  to  the  last  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
were  even  occasionally  held  until  after  the  death  of  Heniy, 
prince  of  Wales.  But  on  tbe  Contment  they  were  discredited 
by  the  fatal  accident  which  befell  Henry  U.  of  Ftance  in  1559. 
The  golden  age  of  chivalry  has  been  variously  kxated.  Most 
writers  would  place  it  in  the  early  tjtb  csntuy,  but  Gantier 
would  remove  it  two  or  three  generations  further  back.  It  may 
be  true  that,  in  the  comparative  scarcity  of  historical  evidence, 
12th-century  romances  present  a  more  favourable  picture  «( 
chivalry  at  that  earlier  time;  but  even  such  historical  evidence  as 
we  possess,  when  carefully  scrutinized,  is  enough  to  dispel  the 
illusion  that  there  was  any  period  of  the  middle  ages  in  which  tbe 
unselfish  championship  of  "  tlod  and  the  ladies  "  was  anything 
but  a  rare  exception. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  trie  spirit  and  moral  {ote- 
ence  of  knighthood,  if  only  because  the  ages  in  which  it 
flourished  difiered  so  widely  from  our  own.  At  its  very 
best,  it  was  always  hampered  by  the  limiutions  of  medieval 
society.  Moreover,  many  of  the  noblest  precepts  of  the  knightly 
code  were  a  legacy  from  earlier  ages,  and  have  survived  the 
decay  of  knighthood  just  as  they  will  survive  all  transitory 
human  institutions,  forming  part  of  the  eternal  heritage  of  the 
race.  Indeed,  the  most  important  of  these  precepts  did  not 
even  attain  to  their  highest  development  in  the  middle  ages.* 
As  a  conscious  effort  to  bring  religion  into  rlaily  life,  chivalry 
was  less  successful  than  later  puritanism;  while  the  edncated 
classes  of  our  own  day  far  surpass  the  average  medieval  knight 
in  discipline,  ■elf.control  and  outward  or  inward  refinement. 
Freeman's  estimate  comes  far  nearer  to  the  historical  facts  than 
Burke's: "  The  chivalrous  spirit  is  above  all  things  a  claia  spirit. 
The  good  knight  is  bound  to  endless  fantastic  courtesies  towards 
men  and  still  more  towards  women  of  a  certain  tank;  he  may 
treat  all  below  that  rank  with  any  decree  of  scorn  and  cmelty. 
The  ^>irit  of  chivalry  implies  the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  or  two 
virtues  to  be  practised  in  such  an  ezaggeiated  decree  as  to 
become  vices,  while  the  ordinary  laws  of  tight  and  wrong  arc 
forgotten.  The  false  code  of  honour  8iq>plants  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth,  the  law  of  God  and  the  eternal  principks  of 
right.  Chivalry  again  in  its  militaiy  aspect  not  only  encouraga 
the  love  of  war  for  its  own  sake  without  legard  to  the  otuse  fee 
which  war  is  waged,  it  encourages  also  an  extravagant  regard 
for  a  fantastic  show  of  personal  daring  which  cannot  in  any  way 
advance  the  objects  of  the  siege  or  campaign  which  is  going  on. 
Chivalry  in  short  is  in  morals  voy  much  what  feudalism  is  ia 
hiw:  each  substitutes  purely  personal  obligations  devised  in  the 
interests  of  an  exclusive  class,  for  the  more  homely  duties  of  an 
honest  man  and  a  good  citizoi "  (jVannaii  Conpiett,  v.  482). 
The  chivalry  from  which  Burke  drew  his  ideas  was,  so  taz  as  it 
existed  at  all,  the  product  of  a  far  later  age.  In  its  own  agcv 
chivalry  rested  practically,  like  the  highest  dvilizatioB  ai 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  on  dave  labour;*  ajid  if  many  of  its 

•  Dallaway'a  Heraldry,  p  SOS. 

*  Even  in  X3th  century  Eogland  mor«  than  half  the 
were  scrit,  and  at  such  had  no  claim  to  the  privil 
Carta;  disputes  between  a  serf  and  his  lord  were  decided  in  the 
lattcr's  court,  aIthoug;h  the  king's  courts  attempted  to  protect  tlie 
serTt  life  and  limb  and  necessary  implements  of  work.  By  Fretie^ 
feudal  law,  the  villein  bad  no  appeal  from  bis  lord  save  to  Cod 
(Pierre  de  Fontaines,  Conseil,  ch.  xxi.  art.  8) ;  aixl,  though  mmtmiM 
sense  and  natural  good  feeling  set  bounds  in  moct  cases  to  tbe 
tyranny  of  the  nobles,  yet  there  was  scarcely  any  iajustice  too  cnsM 
to  be  posdblc.  "  How  mad  are  they  who  exult  when  som  aiw  bora 
to  their  lords ! "  wrote  Cardinal  Jacques  de  Vitry  early  ia  tbe  ijsfc 
cantury  {Sxmpla,  p.  64,  Folk  Lore  Sac.  1890). 
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DKKt  briDbat  ootwaid  •.ttnctkmx  bave  naw  faded  for  ever, 
this  is  only  becauK  modem  etvilization  tends  so  strongly  to 
Rawve  sodal  bairieis.  The  knightly  ages  will  always  enjoy  the 
IJoiy  of  having  foroniUted  a  code  of  honour  irhich  aimed  at 
rendering  the  opper  dasses  -worthy  of  thdr  exceptional  privileges; 
yet  we  must  judge  chivalry  not  only  by  its  formal  code  but  also 
by  its  practical  fruits.  The  ideal  is  well  summed  up  by  F.  W. 
Cornish: "  Chivalry  taoght  the  world  the  duty  of  noble  service 
willini^  rendered.  It  upheld  courage  and  enterprise  in  obedi- 
ence to  rule,  it  consecrated  military  prowess  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  glorified  the  virtues  of  libmlKy,  good  faith,  unselfish- 
ness sad  courtesy,  and  above  all,  courtesy  to  women.  Against 
these  may  be  set  the  vices  of  pride,  ostentation,  love  of  bloodshed, 
contempt  of  inferiors,  and  loose  manners.  Chivalry  was  an  im- 
perfect discipline,  bat  It  was  a  discipline,  and  one  fit  for  the 
times.  It  may  bavs  ezlited  in  the  world  too  long:  it  did  not 
come  into  existence  too  early;  and  with  all  its  shortcomings  it 
exercised  a  great  and  wholesome  influence  In  raising  the  medieval 
world  from  barbarism  to  dviliaation"  (p.  97).  This  was  the 
ideal,  but  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  view  of  the  actual  features 
of  knightly  sodcty  in  their  contrast  with  that  of  our  own  day, 
it  is  necessaiy  to  bring  out  one  or  two  very  significant 
shadows. 

Far  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
knightly  code,  and  the  reverence  paid  to  the  Virgin  Maty, 
raised  the  positioa  of  w«>men  {e.g.  Gautier,  p-.  360).  As  Gautier 
himself  adapts,  the  feudal  system  made  it  difficult  to  separate 
the  woman's  person  from  her  fief:  instead  of  the  freedom  <rf 
Christian  marriage  on  which  the  Church  in  theory  insisted, 
lands  and  women  were  handed  over  together,  as  a  business 
bargain,  by  parents  or  guardians.  In  theory,  the  knight  was 
tins  defender  of  widows  and  orphans;  but  in  practice  wardships 
•nd  marriages  were  bought  and  sold  as  a  matter  of  everyday 
routine  like  stocks  and  shares  in  the  modem  market.  Lord 
Thomas  de  Berkeley  (1245-1331)  counted  on  this  as  a  regular 
and  considerable  source  of  income  (Smyth,  liva,  1.  157). 
Late  in  the  I5tb  centuty,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  greater 
liberty  of  that  age,  we  find  Stephen  Scrope  writing  nakedly  to 
a  familiar  correspondent  "for  very  need  (of  poverty],  I  was 
fain  to  sell  a  little  daughter  I  have  for  much  less  than  I  should 
have  done  by  possibility,"  f.e.  than  the  fair  market  price 
(Gairdner,  PastoH  LUUrt,  Introduction,  p.  clxxvi;  cf.  ccdxxi). 
Startling  as  such  words  are,  it  Is  perhaps  still  more  startling  to 
find  how  frequently  and  naturally,  in  the  highest  sodety,  ladies 
were  degraded  by  penonal  violence.  The  proofs  of  this  which 
Scfaultx  and  Gautier  adduce  from  the  Ckansma  de  Cesle  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely.  The  Knight  of  La  Tonr-Landry 
(1371)  rdates,  by  way  of  warning  to  his  daughters,  a  tale  of  a 
^dy  who  so  irritated  her  husband  by  scolding  him  in  company, 
that  he  struck  her  to  the  earth  with  his  fist  and  kicked  her  in 
the  face,  breaking  her  nose.  Upon  this  the  good  knight  moralizes: 
''And  this  she  had  for  her  euelle  and  gret  langage,  that  she  was 
wont  to  sale  to  her  husbonde.  And  therfor  the  wif!  aught  to 
sulTre  and  lete  her  husbonde  h&ue  the  wordes,  and  to  be  malster, 
lor  that  is  her  worshippe;  for  it  is  shame  to  here  striS  betwene 
hem,  and  In  espedal  before  ibike.  But  y  sale  not  but  whanne 
tbd  be  allone,  but  she  may  tolle  hym  with  goodly  wordes,  and 
counsaile  hym  to  amende  yef  he  do  amys  "  (La  Tour,  chap, 
xviii.;  cf.  xvji.  and  xix.).  The  right  of  Vife-beating  was 
formally  recognized  by  more  than  one  code  of  laws,  and  it 
was  already  a  forward  step  when,  in  the  13th  century,  the 
Ctulumes  d»  Beautrisii  provided  "  que  le  mari  ne  doit  battre 
sa  femme  que  raUtmnaUaiunt "  (Gautier,  p.  349).  This  was  a 
natural  consequence  not  only  of  the  want  of  sdf-control  which 
we  see  everywhere  io  the  middle  ages,  but  also  of  the  custom 
of  contracting  child-marriages  for  unstotimental  considerations. 
Between  1288  and  i  joo  five  marriages  are  recorded  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  Bcrkdey  family  in  which  the  ten  contracting  parties 
averaged  less  than  eleven  years  of  age:  the  marriage  contract 
of  another  Lord  Berkeley  was  drawn  up  before  be  was  six  yeara 
old.'  Moreover,  the  same  business  considerations  which  dictated 
4]>0K  eady  marriages  dadwd  couaDy  with  the  strict  theory  of 


knighthood.  In  the  same  Berkdey  famOy,  the  lord  Maurice  IV. 
was  knighted  in  133S  at  the  age  of  seven  to  avoid  the  possible 
evib  of  wardship,  and  Thomas  V.  for  the  same  reason  in  1476 
at  the  age  of  five.  Smyth's  record  of  th'is  great  family  shows 
that,  from  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  onwards,  the  lords 
were  not  ordy  statesmen  and  warriors,  but  still  more  distinguished 
as  gentlemen-farmers  on  a  great  scale,  even  selling  fruit  from 
the  castle  gardens,  while  their  ladies  would  go  round  on  tours 
of  inspection  from  dairy  to  dairy.  The  lord  Thomas  III. 
(1336-1361),  who  was  noted  as  a  spedal  lover  of  tournaments, 
spent  In  two  years  only  £90,  or  an  average  of  about  £15  per 
tournament;  yet  he  was  then  laying  money  by  at  the  rate  of 
£450  a  year,  and,  a  few  years  later,  at  the  rate  of  £1150,  or 
nearly  half  his  income  1  Indeed,  economic  causes  contributed 
much  to  the  decay  of  romantic  chivalry.  The  old  families  had 
lost  heavily  from  generation  to  generation,  partly  by  personal 
extravagances,  but  also  by  gradual  alienations  of  land  to  the 
Church  and  by  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  crusades.  Already, 
in  the  13th  century,  they  were  hard  pressed  by  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  burghcts,  and  even  the  greatest  nobles  could 
scarcdy  keep  up  their  state  without  careful  business  manage- 
ment. It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  to  find  that  at  least  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  Z3th  century  the  commerdal  side 
of  icnighthood  became  very  prominent.  Although  by  the  code 
of  chivalry  no  candidate  could  be  knighted  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  we  have  seen  how  great  nobles  like  the  Berkeleys 
obtained  that  honour  for  their  infant  hciis  in  order  to  avoid 
possible  pecuniary  loss;  and  French  writers  of  the  14th  century 
complained  of  this  knighting  of  infants  as  a  common  and  serious 
abuse.'  Moreover,  after  the  knight's  liability  to  personal  service 
in  war  had  been  modified  in  the  X2th  century  by  the  scutage 
system,  it  became  'necessary  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th  to 
compel  landowners  to  take  up  the  knighthood  which  in  theory 
they  should  have  coveted  as  an  honour — a  compulsion  which 
was  soon  systematically  enforced  (Dislrainl  of  Knigktkmd,  IJ78), 
and  became  a  recognized  source  of  royal  income.  An  indirect 
effect  of  this  system'  was  to  break  down  another  rule  of  the 
chivalrous  code — that  none  could  be  dubbed  who  was  not  of 
gentle  birth.*  This  rule,  however,  had  often  been  broken 
before;  even  the  romances  of  chivalry  speak  not  infrequently 
of  the  knighting  of  serfs  or  jonileurs;'  hnd  other  causes  besides 
distraint  of  knighthood  tended  to  levd  the  old  distinctions. 
While  knighthood  was  avoided  by  poor  nobles,  it  was  coveted 
by  rich  dtizens.  It  is  recorded  in  1298  as  "  an  immemorial 
custom  "  in  Provence  that  rich  burghers  enjoyed  the  honour 
of  knighthood;  and  less  than  a  century  later  we  find  Sacchetti 
complaining  that  the  dignity  is  open  to  any  rich  upstart,  howtrvet 
disreputable  his  antecedents.'  Similar  causes  contributed  to 
the  decay  of  knightly  ideas  in  warfare.  Even  in  the  1 2th  century, 
when  war  was  still  rather  the  pastime  of  lungs  and  knights  than 


'Medley,  En^ish  Constitutional  History  (2nd  ed.,  pp.  391,  405).' 


'  Sainte  Palaye,  ii.  oo. 

*  Medley,  Enriisit  CoK  ,  ,   ^    „ 

suggests  that  Edward  might  have  dclibciately  cakulated  this  degrada- 
tion of  the  older  feudal  ideat. 

•  Being  made  to  "  ride  the  barriers  "  was  the  penalty  for  anybody 
who  attempted  to  talce  part  in  a  tournament  without  tbcqualification 
of  name  and  arms.  Cuillim  {Display  of  Heraldry,  p.  66)  and  Niabet 
(System  of  Heraldry,  iL  147)  speak  of  this  subject  as  concerning 
England  and  Scotland.  See  also  Ashmole's  Order  of  the  Garter^ 
p.  284.  But  in  England  knighthood  has  always  been  conferred  to 
a  gn:at  extent  independently  of  these  considerations.  At  almost 
every  period  there  have  been  men  of  obscure  and  illegitimate  birth 
who  have  liecn  knighted.  Ashmole  cites  authorities  for  the  con- 
tention that  knighthood  ennobles,  insomuch  that  whosoever  is  a 
knight  it  necessarily  follows  that  he  is  also  a  gentleman ;  "  for,  when 
a  king  gives  the  dignity  to  an  ignoble  person  whose  merit  he  would 
thereby  recompense,  he  is  understood  to  have  conferred  whatsoever 
is  requisite  for  the  completing  of  that  which  he  bestows."  .3y  the 
common  law,  if  a  villein  were  made  a  knight  he  was  thereby  enfran- 
chised and  accounted  a  gentleman,  and  if  a  person  under  age  and 
in  wardship  were  knighted  both  his  minority  and  wardship  termi- 
nated. [Order  oj  the  Carter,  p.  43 ;  Nicolas,  Britisk  Orders  igKnitU- 
hood,  i.  5.) 

'  Gautier,  pp.  3t,  349, 

»_Du  Cange,  i.tr.  mtfei  (ed.  .Didot,  t.  iv.'p.  402) ;  Sacchetfl.'nmdtii, 
eliii.  All  the  medieval  orders  of  knighthood,  however,  insisted  ia 
tJieir  statutes  on  the  noble  birth  of  the  eandidate. 
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&  national  effort,  llie  strict  code  of  cMvalry  was  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.'  But  when  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  brought  a  real  national  conflict  between  England 
and  France,  when  archery  became  of  supreme  importance,  and 
a  large  proportion  even  of  the  cavalry  were  mercenary  soldiers, 
then  the  exigencies  of  serious  warfare  swept  away  much  of  that 
outward  display  and  those  class-conventions  on  which  chivalry 
had  always  rested.  Simfon  Luce -(chap,  vi.)  has  shown  how 
much  the  English  successes  in  this  war  were  due  to  strict  business 
methods.  Several  of  the  best  commanders  (e.g.  Sir  Robert 
Knollcs  and  Sir  Thomas  Dagworth)  were  of  obscure  birth,  while 
on  the  French  side  even  Du  Guesclin  had  to  wait  long  for  his 
knighthood  because  he  belonged  only  to  the  lesser  nobility.  The 
tournament  again,  which  for  two  centuries  had  been  under  the 
ban  of  the  Church,  was  often  almost  as  definitely  discouraged 
by  Edward  III.  as  it  was  encouraged  by  John  of  France;  and 
while  John's  father  opened  the  Crecy  campaign  by  sending 
Edward  a  challenge  in  due  form  of  chivalry,  Edward  took 
advantage  of  this  formal  delay  to  amuse  the  French  king  Tvilh 
negotiations  while  he  withdrew  his  army  by  a  rapid  march  from 
an  almost  hopeless  position.  A  couple  of  quotations  from 
Froissart  will  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  war  had  now  become 
a  mere  business.  Much  as  he  admired  the  French  chivalry,  he 
recognised  their  impotence  at  Cr£cy.  "The  sharp  arrows 
ran  into  the  men  of  arms  and  into  their  horses,  and  many  fell, 
hoTse  and  men.  .  .  .  And  also  among  the  Englishmen  there 
were  certain  rascals  that  went  afoot  with  great  knives,  and  they 
went  in  among  the  men  of  arms,  and  slew  and  murdered  many 
as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  both  earls,  barons,  knights  and 
squires,  whereof  the  king  of  England  was  after  displeased, 
for  he  bad  rather  they  had  been  taken  prisoners."  How  far 
Edward's  solicitude  was  disint^ested  may  be  gauged  from 
Froissart's  parallel  remark  about  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota, 
where,  as  at  Agincourt,  the  handful  of  victors  were  obliged  by  a 
sudden  panic  to  slay  their  prisoners.  "  Lo,  behold  the  great 
evil  adventure  that  fell  that  Saturday.  For  they  slew  as  many 
good  prisoners  as  would  well  have  been  worth,  one  nith  another, 
four  hundred  thousand  franks."  .In  140}  Lord  Thomas  dc 
Berkeley  bought,  as  a  speculation,  34  Scottish  prisoners. 
Similar  practical  considerations  forced  the  nobles  of  other 
European  countries  either  to  conform  to  less  sentimental 
methods  of  warfare  and  to  grtrwing  conceptions  of  nationality, 
or  to  became  mere  Isbmaels  of  the  type  which  outlived  the 
middle  ages  in  G5tz  von  Berllchingen  and  his  compeers. 

BiSLiocRAPMr.>^Froi9sart  is  perhaps  the  source  from  which  we 
may  gather  most  of  chivalry  in  its  double  aspect,  good  and  tiad. 
The  brilliant  side  cotnes  out  most  clearly  in  Joinvillc,  the  Chronigne 
dt  Du  Guesclin,  and  the  Histoire  dt  Bayart ;  the  darker  side  appears 
in  the  earlier  chronicles  of  the  crusades,  and  is  especially  emphasized 
hy  preachers  and  moralists  like  Jacques  de  Vitry,  Etienne  dc 
Bourtion,  Nicole  Bo2on  and  John  Gower.  John  Smyth's  Livtt  «/ 
the  Berkeleys  (Bristol  and  Gloucs.  Archacol.  Soc.,  2  vols.)  and  the 
Book  of  the  Kntght  0/  La  Tovr-Landry  (ed.  A.  dc  Montaislon,  or  in 
the  old  English  ,trans.  published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Soc.) 
throw  a  very  vivid  light  on  the  inner  life  of  noble  families.  Of 
modern  books,  besides  those  quoted  by  their  full  titles  in  the  notes, 
the  best  arc  A.  Schultz,  Ilofischis  Leben  z.  Zeit  der  ilinneiiin%tr 
(Leipzig,  1879)  t  S.  Luce,  Hist,  de  Du  Cueselin  el  de  son  £poque  (2nd 
ed.,  Paris,  1S82),  masterly  but  unfortunately  unfinished  at  the 
author's  death;  L6on  Gautier,  La  ChevaUrie  (Paris,  1883),  written 
with  a  strong  apolof;ctic  bias,  but  full  and  correct  in  its  references; 
and  F.  W.  tTornish,  Chivalry  (L.ondon,  1901),  too  little  reference  to 
the  more  prosaic  historical  documents,  but  candid  and  without 
Intentional  partiality.  (G.  G.  Co.) 

OkOESS  01  KKICHTaOOP 

When  orders  ceased  to  be  fraternities  and  became  more  and 
Boce  marks  of  favour  and  a  means  of  tecogniung  meritorious 

*  Lccoy  dc  la  NT arche  (Chairefranfasse  au  moyen  dft,  and  ed.,  p.  ^S?) 
gives  many  instances  to  prove  that  "al  chcvalenc,  au  xiii*  siecle, 
est  d6ji  sur  son  d&lin."  But  already  about  1160  Peter  of  Blois 
had  written,  "  The  so-called  order  of  knighthood  is  nowadays  mere 
disorder  "  iordo  mititum  nunc-  est,  ordinem  non  tenere.  Ep.  xciv. : 
the  whole  letter  should  be  read);  and,  half  a  century  earlier  still, 
Guibert  of  Nogent  gives  an  equally  unflattering  picture  of  coo- 
tempoiary  chivalry  In  his  Z7e  vila  sua  (Migne,  Pal.  Lai,,  torn.  dvL).  ' 


(OROEKS 

services  to  the  C^iown aad  conntijr,  the  tenn  "orden"  because 
loosely  applied  to  the  insignia  and  decorations  themselves. 
Thus  "  orders,"  irrespective  of  the  titk  or  other  specific  desig- 
nation they  confer,  iaU  in  Great  Britain  generally  into  three 
main  categories,  according  as  the  recipients  are  made  "  knii^s 
grand  crass,"  "  knights  commander,"  or  "  companions."  In 
some  orders  the  classes  are  mote  numerous,  as  in  the  Royal 
Victorian,  for  instance,  which  has  five,  nomtroua  foreiga  orders 
a  like  number,  some  six,  while  the  Chinese  "  Dragon  "  boasts  m 
less  than  eleven  degrees.  Generally  speaking,  the  insignia  of  the 
"  knights  gtsad  cross  "  consist  of  a  star  worn  on  the  left  breast 
and  a  badge,  usually  some  form  either  of  the  cross  faUc  or  of 
the  Maltese  cross,  wots  suspended  from  a  ribbon  over  the 
shoulder  or,  in  cstain  cases,  on  days  of  high  ceremonial 
from  a  collar.  The  "  comfflaoden "  wear  the  badge  fntn  a 
ribbon  round  the  neck,  and  the  star  on  the  breast;  the  "  com- 
panions" have  no  star  and  wear  the  badge  from  a  narrow 
ribbon  at  the  button-hole.  ^ 

Orders  may,again, be  grouped  according  as  they  are(i)  Puns 
OxDEits  07  Chkisizmdom,  Conferred  upon  an  exclusive  class 
only.  Jfere  belong,  ifi/er  ofio,  the  well-known  orders  of  the 
Carter  (England),  CMen  Flaa  (Austria  and  Spain),  Annitnaala 
(Italy),  Black  Eagle  (Prussia),  St  Andrew  (Russia),  EltfkaM 
(Denmark)  and  Strapkim  (Swedoi).  Of  these  the  first  three 
only,  which  are  usually  held  to  rank  inter  se  in  the  order  given, 
are  historically  identified  with  chivalry.  (3)  FAim.y  Osdeiis, 
bestowed  upon  members  of  the  royal  or  princely  daas,  or  upon 
humbler  individuals  according  to  classes,  in  icspect  of  "  per- 
sonal "  services  rendered  to  the  family.  To  this  category  beioiig 
such  orders  as  the  Royal  Victorian  and  the  HohenzoUem 
(Pru^ia).  (3)  Oroebs  ot  Mexit,  whether  military,  civil 
or  joint  orders.  Such  have,  as  a  rule,  at  least  three,  ofteocr 
five  classes,  and  here  belong  such  as  the  Order  of  tkt  Bath 
(British),  Red  Eagle  (Prussia),  Legiim  cf  Hmear  (France). 
There  are  also  certain  orders,  such  as  the  recently  instituted 
Order  0}  Merit  (British),  and  the  Potir  U  Utritt  (Prussia),  which 
have  but  one  class,  all  mccabers  being  on  an  equality  of  lask 
within  the  order. 

Of  the  three  great  military  and  religious,  orders,  branches 
survive  of  two,  the  Teutonic  Order  ( Der  hake  deuixke  RitUr  Orda 
or  Marianen  Ordai)  and  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem 
{Jokanniler  Orden,  Mallaer  Orden),  for  the  bbtory  of  which  and 
the  present  state  see  Teutonic  Okdek  and  Si  Johm  of  jekc- 
SALEU,  KmCHTS'OF  THE  OsDEK  07. 

Great  Britain. — The  history  and  constitution  of  the  "  most 
noble  "  Order  of  the  Carter  has  been  treated  above^  The  of&cen 
of  the  order  are  five — the  prelate,  chancellor,  registrar,  king  of 
arms  and  usher-^the  first,  third  and  fifth  having  been  attached 
to  it  from  the  commencement,  while  the  fourth  was  added  by 
Henry  V.  and  the  second  by  Edward  IV.  The  prelate  has 
always  been  the  bishop  of  Winchester;  the  chaiuxllor  wis 
formerly  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  but  is  now  the  bishop  of 
Oxford;  the  registrarship  and  the  deanery  of  Windsor  ban 
been  united  since  the  reign  of  Charles  I.;  the  king  of  arms, 
whose  duties  were  in  the  beginning  discharged  by  Winds« 
herald,  is  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms;  and  the  usher  is  the 
gentleman  usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  The  chapel  of  the  order 
is  St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  The  insignia  of  the  order  are 
illustrated  on  Plate  I. 

The  "  most  ancient "  Order  of  Iht  TkitUe  was  founded  by 
James  II.  in  1687,  and  dedicated  to  St  Andrew.  It  consisted 
of  the  sovereign  and  eight  knights  companions,  and  fell  into 
abeyance  at  the  Revolution  of  i68g.  In  1703  it  was  revived 
by  Queen  Anne,  whcrt  it  was  ordained  to  consist  of  the 
sovereign  and  11  knights  companions,  the  number  being  in- 
creased to  16  by  sutute  in  1827.  The  ofiicers  of  the  order 
are  the  dean,  the  secretaiy,  Lyon  King  of  Arihs  and  the 
gentleman  usher  of  the  Green  Rod,  ^The  chapel,  in  St  Giles's, 
Edinburgh,  was  begun  in  1909.  •Thc'star,  badge  and  ribbon  of 
the  order  are  illustrated  on  Plate  II.,  figs.  5  and  6.  The  collar 
is  formed  of  thistles,  alternaungwitb  sprigs  of  nte,  and  the 
motto  is  Netut  me  impmu  latesfU^ 
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The  "  most  iUiutrious  "  Oritr  ef  Si  Patrick  was  instituted 
by  George  111.  in  178S,  to  consiit  of  the  sovereign,  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  as  grand  master  and  1 5  luiights  compaiiions, 
enlarged  to  la  in  1833.  The  chancellor  of  the  order  is  the  chief 
secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  king  of  arms 
is  Ulster  King  of  Aims;  Black  Rod  is  the  usher.  The  chapel 
is  in  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin.  The  star,  badge  and 
ribbon  are  illustrated  on  Plate  II.,  6p.  7  and  8.  The  collar  is 
formed  of  alternate  roses  with  red  and  white  leaves,  and  gold 
harps  linked  by  gold  knots;  the  badge  is  suspended  from  a 
harp  surmounted  by  an  imperial  jewelled  crown.  The  motto 
is  Quii  separabit  f 

The  "  most  honourable  "  Oritr  ef  Uu  Balk  was  established 
by  George  I.  in  1725,  to  consist  of  the  sovereign,  a  grand  master 
and  36  knights  companions.  This  was  a  pretended  revival  of 
an  order  supposed  to  have  been  created  by  Henry  IV.  at  his 
coronation  in  1399.  But,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
section,  no  such  order  existed.  Knights  of  the  Bath,  although 
they  were  allowed  precedence  before  knights  bachelors,  were 
merely  knights  bachelors  who  were  knighted  with  more  elaborate 
ceremonies  than  others  and  on  certain  great  occasions.  In 
iSz5  tJhe  order  was  instituted,  in  three  classes,  *'  to  commemorate 
the  auspicious  termination  of  the  long  and  arduous  content  in 
which  the  Empire  has  been  engaged  ";  and  in  1847  the  civil 
knights  commanders  and  companions  were  added.  Exclusive 
of  the  sovereign,  royal  princes  and  distinguished  foreigners,  the 
order  is  limited  to  55  military  and  37  dvil  knights  grand  cross, 
145  military  and  loS  dvil  knights  commanders,  and  705  military 
and  298  civil  companions.  The  officers  of  the  order  are  the 
dean  (the  dean  of  Westminster),  Bath  King  of  Arms,  the  regis- 
trar, and  the  usher  of  the  Scarlet  Rod.  The  ribbon  and 
badges  of  the  knights  grand  cross  (civil  and  military)  and  the 
Stars  are  illustrated  on  Plate  II.,  figs,  r,  1,  3  and  4. 

The  "  most  distinguished  "  Order  ef  St  Uichati  and  St  Ceorfe 
was  founded  by  the  prince  regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  in 
i8r8,  in  commemoration  of  the  British  protectorate  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  "  for  natives  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and  of  the 
island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies,  and  for  such  other  subjects 
of  his  majesty  as  may  hold  high  and  confidential  situations  in 
the  Mediterranean."  By  statute  of  1831  the  lord  high  commis- 
sioner of  the  Ionian  Islands  was  to  be  the  grand  master,  and 
the  order  was  directed  to  consist  -of  1 5  knights  grand  crosses, 
30  knights  commanders  and  35  cavaliers  or  companions.  After 
the  repudiation  of  the  British  protectorate  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  the  order  was  placed  on  a  new  basis,  and  by  letters 
patent  of  1S6S  and  1S77  it  was  extended  and  provided  for  such 
of  "  the  natural  bom  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  may  have  held  or  shall  hold  high  and  confidential 
offices  within  her  majesty's  colonial  possessions,  and  in  reward 
for  services  rendered  to  the  crown  in  relation  to  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  Empire."  It  is  now  (by  the  enlargement  of  1903)  limited  to 
ICO  knights  grand  cross,  of  whom  the  first  or  principal  is  grand 
master,  exdusivc  of  extra  and  honorary  members,  of  300  knights 
commanders  and  600  companiona^  The  officers  are  the  prelate, 
chancellor,  registrar,  secretary  and  officer  of  arms.  The  chapel 
o(  the  order,  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  was  dedicated  in  190O. 
The  badge  of  the  knights  grand  cross  and  the  ribbon  are  illus- 
trated on  Plate  II.,  figs,  9  and  10.  The  star  of  the  knights 
grand  cnu  is  a  seven-iayed  star  of  silver  with  a  small  ray  of 
gold  between  each,  in  the  centre  Is  a  red  St  George's  cross 
bearing  a  medallion  of  St  Michael  encountering  Satan,  sur- 
rounded by  a  blue  fillet  with  the  motto  Auapicium  nuliarii 
eai. 

The  Order  of  St  Ukhad  and  St  George  ranks  between  the 
"  most  exalted  "  Order  of  the  Star  ef  India  and  the  "  most 
eminent  "  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  of  both  of  which  the 
viceroy  of  India  for  the  time  being  is  ex  e^icio  grand  master. 
Of  tliese  the  first  was  instituted  in  :86i  and  enlarged  in  1876. 
1897  and  J903,  in  three  dasses,  knights  grand  comnundeis, 
knights  commanders  and  companions,  and  the  second  was 
ettabliahed  (for  "  companions  "  only)  in  1878  and  enlarged  in 
1887,  1891,  1897  and  1903,  also  in  the  same  three  classes,  in 


commemoratioD  ef  Queen  Victoria's  aanitnptioo  of  the  impend 
style  and  title  of  the  Empress  of  India.  The  badges,  stai^  and 
ribbons  of  the  knights  grand  commanders  of  the  two  orders  art 
illustrated  on  Plate  UI.,  figs.  3,  4,  5  and  6.  The  collar  of  the 
5l<ir  ef  India  is  composed  of  alternate  links  of  the  lotus  flower, 
red  and  white  roses  and  palm  branches  enamelled  on  gold,  with 
an  imperial  crown  in  the  centre;  that  of  the  Indian  Empire  a 
composed  of  elephants,  peacocks  and  Indian  roses. 

The  Royal  Victorian  Order  was  instituted  by  Queen  Victoria 
on  the  asth  of  April  1896,  and  conferred  for  personal  services 
rendered  to  her  majesty  and  her  successors  on  the  throne.  It 
consists  of  the  sovereign,  chancellor,  secretary  and  five  classes^ 
knight*  grand  commanders,  knights  commanders,  commanders 
and  members  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes,  tlie  distinction 
between  these  last  divisions  lying  in  the  badge  and  in  the 
precedence  enjoyed  by  the  membeis.  The  knights  of  this 
order  rank  in  their  respective  dasses  immediately  after  those 
of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  its  numben  are  unlimited.  The 
badge,  star  and  nbbon  of  the  knights  grand  cross  are  illustrated 
on  Plate  III.,  figs,  i  and  a. 

To  the  dass  of  orders  without  the  titular  appellation  "  knight  " 
bdongs  the  Order  of  Merit,  founded  by  King  Edward  VII.  00  the 
occasion  of  his  coronation.  The  order  is  founded  on  the  hnes 
of  the  Prussian  Ordre  pour  U  miriu  (see  bdow),  yet  more  com- 
prehensive, induding  those  who  have  gained  distinction  in  the 
military  and  naval  services  of  the  Empire,  and  such  as  have 
made  themselves  a  great  name  in  the  fidds  of  sdence,  art  and 
literature.  The  number  of  British  members  has  been  fixed  at 
twenty-four,  with  the  addition  of  such  foreign  persons  as  the 
soverdgn  shall  appoint.  The  names  of  the  first  redpients 
were:  Eari  Roberts,  Viscount  Wolseley,  Viscount  Kitchener, 
Sir  Henry  Keppel,  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Lord  Lister,  Lord 
Rayleigh,  Lord  Kdvin,  John  Morley,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  G.  F. 
Watts  and  Sir  William  Huggios.  'The  only  foreign  redpients 
up  to  1910  were  Fidd  Marshals  Yamagata  and  Oyama  and 
Admiral  Togo.  A  lady.  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  received  the 
order  in  1907.  The  badge  is  a  cross  of  red  and  blue  enamel  sur^ 
mounted  by  an  imperial  crown;  the  central  blue  medallion  bears 
the  inscription  "  For  Merit  "  in  gold,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  laureL  The  badge  of  the  militaiy  and  naval  mem- 
bers bears  two  crossed  swords  in  the  angles  of  the  cross.  The 
ribbon  is  garter  blue  and  crimson  and  is  worn  round  the  neck. 

The  Distinguished  Service  Order,  an  orjtr  of  niiiil.jry  merit,  was 
founded  on  the  6th  of  September  16S6  by  Queen  Victoria,  its  object 
being  to  recognize  the  special  services  of  ofliccrs  in  the  army  and 
nav>-.  Its  Qumbcrs  are  unlimited,  and  its  designation  tlie  letters 
D.S.O.  It  consists  of  one  class  only,  who  take  precedence  imme- 
diately after  the  4th  class  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order.  The  badce 
is  a  white  and  gold  cross  with  a  red  centre  bearing  the  imponal 
crown  surroundol  by  a  laurel  wrc^ith.  The  rifibon  is  red  edged 
with  blue.  The  Imperial  Service  Qrdi:r  was  likewise  instituted  00 
the  36th  of  June  1903,  and  finally  revised  in  ij>o8,  to  commemorate 
King  Edward's  coronation,  and  is  Sfieciaily  designed  as  a  recognition 
of  faithful  and  meritorious  services  reiulered  to  llie  British  Crown  by 
the  administrative  members  of  the  civil  atjjvicc  in  various  parts  ei 
the  Empire,  and  is  to  consist  of  companions  only.  The  numbers  are 
limited  to  475,  of  whom  350  belong  to  the  home  and  335  to  the  civil 
services  of  the  coloniesand  protectorates  (Royal  Warrant,  June  190Q). 
Women  as  well  as  men  are  eligible.  The  members  oT  the  order 
have  the  distinction  of  adding  the  letters  I.S.O.  after  their  names. 
In  precedence  the  order  ranks  after  the  Distinguished  Service  Order. 
The  l3adg;e  is  a  gold  medallion  bearing  the  royal  cipher  and  the  words 
"  For  Faithful  Service  "  in  blue ;  for  men  it  rests  on  a  silver  star,  for 
women  it  is  surrounded  by  a  silver  wreath.  The  ribbon  is  one  blue 
between  two  crimson  stripes. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  two  British  orders  confined  to 
ladies.  The  Royal  Order  of  Victoria  and  Albert,  which  was  instituted 
in  l8€2,  is  a  purely  court  distinction.  It  consists  of  four  classes, 
and  it  has  as  designation  the  letters  V.A.  The  Imperial  Order  cf  tite 
Crown  of  India  is  conferred  for  like  purposes  as  the  Order  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  Its  primary  object  is  to  recognize  the  services  of 
ladies 'connected  with  the  court  of  India.  The  letters  C.I.  are  i£s 
designation. 

The  soverei^'s  permission  by  royal  warrant  is  nercsaary  befora 
a  British  Bubpect  can  receive  a  foreign  order  of  knighthood.  For 
other  decorations,  see  under  MEDA1.S. 

The  Golden  Fleece  {La  Toison  d'Or)  ranks  historically  and  la 
distinction  as  one  of  the  great  knightly  orders  of  Europe,   it  ii 
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txm  divided  Into  two  branches,  of  Auttrla  and  Spain.  It  was 
founded  on  the  loth  of  January,  1419/30  by  Philip  the  Good, 
dule  of  Burgundy,  on  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of 
Portugal  at  Bruges,  in  her  honour  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and 
St  Andrew.  No  certain  origin  can  be  given  for  the  name.  It 
seems  to  have  been  in  dispute  even  in  the  early  history  of  the 
order.  Four  diSetcnt  sources  have  been  suggested,  the 
classical  myth  of  the  voyage  of  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  for 
the  golden  fleece,  the  scriptural  story  of  Gideon,  the  staple  trade 
of  Flandets  in  wool,  and  the  fleece  of  golden  hair  of  Marie  de 
Rambrugge,  the  duke's  mistress.  Motley  (Rise  of  Dulch  Rip., 
i.  48)  says:  "  What  could  be  more  practical  and  more  devout 
than  the  conception?  Did  not  the  Lamb  of  God,  suspended 
at  each  knight's  heart,  aymboUie  at  once  the  woollen  fabrics 
to  which  so  much  of  Flemish  wealth  and  Burgundian  power  was 
owing,  and  the  gentle  humility  of  Christ  which  was  ever  to 
characterize  the  order?"  At  its  constitution  the  number  of 
the  knights  was  limited  to  24,  exclusive  of  the  grand  master, 
the  sovocigo.  The  members  were  to  be  gtatilshammts  de 
nam  tt  d'arma  et  sans  refrockt,  not  knights  of  any  other 
order,  and  vowed  to  join  their  sovereign  in  the  defence  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  the  protection  of  Holy  Church,  and  the  upholding 
of  virtue  and  good  morals.  The  sovereign  undertook  to  consult 
the  knights  before  embarking  on  a  war,  all  disputes  between 
the  knights  were  to  be  settled  by  the  order,  at  each  chapter  the 
deeds  of  each  knight  were  held  in  review,  and  punishments  and 
admonitions  were  dealt  out  to  oSenden;  to  this  the  sovereign 
was  expressly  subject.  Thus  we  find  that  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
accepted  humbly  the  criticism  of  the  luiights  of  the  Fleece  on 
his  over-centralization  of  the  govenmient  and  the  wasteful 
personal  attention  to  details  (E.  A.  Armstrong,  Charles  V.,  1901, 
S.  373).  The  knights  could  claim  as  of  right  to  be  tried  by 
their  fellows  on  charges  of  rebellion,  heresy  and  treason,  and 
Charles  V.  conferred  on  the  order  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all 
crimes  committed  by  the  knights.  The  arrest  of  the  offender 
had  to  be  by  warrant  signed  by  at  least  six  knights,  and  during 
the  process  of  charge  and  trial  he  remained  not  in  prison  but 
dans  I'aimabie  compagnU  du  dil  ordre.  It  was  in  defiance  of 
this  right  that  Alva  refused  the  claim  of  Counts  Egmont  and 
Horn  to  be  tried  by  the  knights  of  the  Fleece  in  1568.  During 
the  i6th  centmy  the  order  frequently  acted  as  a  consultative 
body  in  the  state;  thus  in  1539  and  1540  Charles  summons  the 
knights  with  the  council  of  state  and  the  privy  council  to  decide 
what  steps  should  be  taken  in  face  of  the  revolt  of  Ghent  (Arm- 
strong, op.  cil.,  i.  30>),  in  1569  Margaret  of  Parma,  the  regent, 
summons  them  to  Brussels  to  debate  the  dangerous  condition 
of  the  provinces  (Motley,  L  48),  and  they  were  present  at 
the  abdication  of  Charles  in  the  great  ball  at  Brussels  in  1555. 
The  history  of  the  order  and  its  subsequent  division  into  the 
two  branches  of  Austria  and  Spain  may  be  briefly  summarized. 
By  the  marriage  of  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy  to  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria,  1477,  the  grand 
mastership  of  the  order  came  to  the  house  of  Habsburg  and, 
with  the  Netherlands  provinces,  to  Spain  in  1 504  on  the  accession 
of  Philip,  Maximilian's  son,  to  Castile.  On  the  extinction  of 
the  Habsburg  dynasty  in  Spain  by  the  death  of  Charles  II.  In 
1700  the  graad-masiership,  which  had  been  filled  by  the  kings 
of  Spain  after  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands,  was  claimed  by  the 
emperor  Charles  VL,  and  he  instituted  the  order  in  Vienna 
in  1713.  Protests  were  made  at  various  times  by  Philip  V., 
but  the  question  has  never  been  finally  dedded  by  treaty,  and 
the  Austrian  and  Spani^  branches  have  continued  as  indcpen* 
dent  orders  ever  since  as  the  principal  order  of  knighthood  in 
the  respectjve  states.  It  may  be  noticed  that  while  the  Austrian 
branch  excludes  any  other  than  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
order,  the  Spanish  Fleece  may  be  granted  to  Protestants.  The 
badges  of  the  two  branches  vary  slightly  in  detail,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  attachment  of  fire-stones  (/'"'If  oxfurisons)  and 
stocls  by  which  the  fleece  is  attached  to  the  ribbon  of  th«  collar. 
The  Spanish  form  is  given  on  Plate  IV.,  fig.  1.  The  coUar  Is 
oompoMd  of  alternate  links  of  furisons  and  double  steels 
^itarlaocd  to  form  the  letter  B  for  Buisimdy.    A  magnifiroit 
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eihibitioii  of  Idles,  portraits  of  knights  and  other  objects  am- 
nected  with  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  held  at  Bnige* 
in  1907. 

The  chief  hlstoiy  of  the  order  Is  Baron  de  Reiffenberg's  Bisloire 
de  COrdre  de  la  Tmson  d'Or  (1830) ;  see  also  an  article  by  Sir  J. 
Balfour  Paul,  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  in  the  ScolUsk  Hitfriai  Xetiim 
Uuly  1908}. 

Austria-Huniarj. — The  following  are  the  principal  orders  other 
than  that  of  the  Golden  Fleece  (supra).  The  Order  of  Si  SUpKen  of 
Wiiiifary,  the  royal  Hungarian  order,  founded  in  1764  by  the  empress 
Mona  Theresa,  consists  of  the  grand  master  (the  sovenign).  ao 
knights  grand  cross,  30  knights  commaixiecs  aad  s»  knigbta.  The 
badge  is  a  green  enamelled  cross  with  gold  borders,  suspoujcd  from 
the  Hungarian  crown ,  the  red  enamelled  medallion  in  the  centre  ot 
the  cross  bears  a  white  patriarehal  cross  issuing  from  a  coronctcd 
green  mound ;  on  either  side  of  the  crass  are  the  lettcn  M.T.  in  goM. 
and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  white  fillet  with  the  l^cnd 
Publicum  Uerilorum  Praemium.  The  ribbon  is  green  with  a  crimsoa 
central  stripe.  The  collar,  only  worn  by  the  knights  gr-:nd  cross,  is  of 
gold,  and  conasts  of  Hungarian  crowns  linked  together  alternately 
By  the  monograms  of  St  Stephen,  S.S.,  and  thafoundfos,  M.T. ;  the 
centre  of  the  colbr  is  formed  by  a  flying  lark  eaclicled  by  the  motto 
Sl^ittpl  amore.  An  illustration  of  the  star  of  the  Erand  crocs  is 
given  on  Plate  V.  fig.  ^  The  Order  of  Leopold  Jor  civJ  and  military 
service,  was  founded  m  1808  by  the  emperor  Francis  I.  in  memory 
of  his  father  Leopold  II.  The  three  CMises  Uke  precedence  next 
after  the  corresponding  dasaes  of  the  order  of  Sc  Stephen.  Tbe 
badge  is  a  red  enamelled  cross  bordered  with  white  and  sold  and 
surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown ;  the  red  medallion  in  the  centre 
bears  the  letters  F.I.A.,  and  on  the  encircling  white  fillet  is  the 
inscription  InUeritati  et  i/enlo.  When  conferred  for  service  in  war 
the  cross  rests  on  a  green  laurel  wreath.  The  ribbon  is  scarlet  with 
two  white  stripes.  The  collar  consists  of  imperial  crawDS,  the 
initials  F.  and  L.  and  oak  wreaths.  The  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown, 
i.e.  of  Lombardy,  was  founded  by  Napoleon  as  king  of  Italy  in  1809, 
and  refounded  as  an  Austrian  order  of  civil  and  military  merit  in 
I8i6  by  the  emperor  Fiaocis  I.i  the  number  of  knights  b  limited 
to  100 — ao  grand  cross,  JO  commanders,  so  knights.  Tbe  badge 
consists  of  the  double-headed  imperial  eagle  with  sword  and  orb; 
bck)w  it  is  the  jewelled  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  and  above  the 
Imperial  crown;  00  the  breast  of  the  eagle  is  a  «>ld-batdered  Mae 
shield  with  tbs  letter  F.  in  gold.  The  military  decoration  for  war 
service  also  bears  two  green  laurel  branches.  The  ribbon  is  yellow 
edged  with  narrow  blue  stripes.  The  collar  is  formed  of  Lombard 
crowns,  oak  wreaths  and  the  monogram  F.  P.  (Franciscns  Primnu). 
rhe  Order  of  Frauds  Joseph,  for  personal  merit  of  every  Idad,  was 
founded  in  1 849  by  tlie  emperor  Francis  Joseph  I.  it  is  of  the  three 
usual  classes  and  is  unlimited  in  numbers.  The  badge  is  a  black 
and  gold  imperial  eagle^surmounted  by  the  imperial  crowiL  The 
eagle  bears  a  red  cross  with  a  white  meoallion,  containing  the  letters 
F.  J.,  and  to  the  beaks  of  the  two  heads  of  the  eagle  is  attached  a 
chain  on  which  is  the  legend  Viribus  Unilis.  The  ribbon  is  deep  red. 
The  Order  of  Uaria  Theresa  was  founded  by  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa  in  1757.  '^  is  a  purely  military  order  and  isgiven  to  officers 
for  personal  distinguished  conduct  in  the  field.  There  are  three 
classes^  There  were  originally  only  two,  grand  cross  and  knights. 
The  eiaperor  Joseph  II.  added  a  commanders'  class  in  1765.  The 
badge  is  a  white  cross  with  gold  edge,  in  the  centre  a  red  medallioa 
with  a  white  gold-edged /rrse,  surrounded  by  a  fillet  with  the  inscrip- 
tion FortUudtni.  The  ribbon  is  red  with  a  white  central  stripe. 
The  Order  of  Elitabeth  Theresa,  also  a  miliunr  order  for  officers,  was 
founded  in  1750  by  the  will  of  Elizabeth  Chrisdna, .  widow  o<  tlK 
emperor  Charles  VI,  It  was  renovated  in  1771  by  her  daughter, 
the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  The  order  is  limited  to  31  knights  in 
three  divisions.  The  badge  is  an  oval  star  with  eight  points, 
enamelled  half  red  and  white,  dependent  from  a  gokj  imperial  croiwn. 
The  central  medallion  bears  the  initisls  of  the  founders,  with  the 
encircling  inscription  M,  Theresa  parentis  graSiam  peranum  vo/msl. 
The  ribbon  is  Mack.  The  Orifrr  of  the  Starry  Cross,  for  high-bora 
ladies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  who  devote  themselves  to  good 
works,  spiritual  and  temporal,  was  founded  in  1668  by  the  eapnas 
Eleanor,  widow  of  the  emperor  Fesdinand  III.  and  mother  of 
Leopold  I.,  to  commemorate  the  recovery  of  a  relic  of  the  true  crow 
from  a  dangerous  fire  in  the  imperial  palace  at  Vienna.  The  rdic 
was  supposed  to  have  been  pcculiariy  treasured  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian  L  and  the  emperor  Frederick  111.  The  patroness  of  the 
order  must  bea  princess  of  the  imperial  Austrian  house.  The  badge 
is  the  black  double-headed  eagle  surrounded  by  a  blue-enamrlkd 
ornamented  border,  with  the  inscription  Solus  et  Gloria  on  a  white 
fillet;  the  eagle  bctirs  a  red  Greek  cross  with  gold  and  blue  borders. 
The  Order  ef  Elitabeth,  also  for  ladies,  was  founded  In  1898. 

3e/gian.— The  Oidtr  tf  Leopold,  for  civil  and  military  asent.  was 
founded  in  183a  by  Leopold  f.,  with  four  classes,  a  fifth  being  aidded 
in  1838.  The  badge  is  a  white  enamelled  crocs,  with  gold  borders 
and  balls,  suspended  from  a  royal  crown  and  resting  on  a  green 
Uurel  and  oak  wreath.  In  the  centre  a  medallion,  surrounded  by  a 
red  fillet  with  the  motto  of  the  older,  L'umtu  fait  la  forte,  bcara  a 
goldfio  Balgian  lion  on  a  black  field.    Th*  tibboa  is  watciad  red. 
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The  Order  tf  tk*  Inn  Cm«.ilie  bulge  of  which  It  a  bUck  crou  with 
gold  bord«n.  with  a  gold  centre  bearing  a  lion,  was  instituted  by 
Leopold  II.  in  1867  *•  an  order  of  civil  merit.  The  military  cross 
vmt  instituted  in  1885.  There  are  aln  the  following  orders  initi- 
tiited  by  Leopold  II.  for  service  in  the  Congo  State:  the  Ordtr  of  the 
African  Star  (1B88},  the  Rayai  Ordtr  oj  Uu  Lion  (1B9O  and  the 
Qmto  Star  (1S89). 

fiJcand.— The  Order  of  SS  Cyril  and  Afetkodius  was  instituted 
ta  1909  by  Kiqg  Ferdinand  to  commemorate  the  elevation  of  the 
principality  to  the  position  of  an  independent  kingdom.  It  now 
takes  precedence  of  the  Order  of  St  Alexander,  which  was  founded  by 
Prince  Alexander  in  1681,  and  reconstituted  by  Prince  Ferdinand 
in  1888,  There  are  bx  classes.  The  plain  white  cross,  suspended 
from  the  Bulgarian  crown,  heart  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  in 
old  Cyrillic  letters  in  the  centre. 

Denmark. — The  Ordtr  of  the  EietkarU.  one  of  the  chief  European 
orders  of  knighthood,  was,  it  is  «ia.  founded  b]f  Christian  I.  in  146a; 
a  Mill  earlier  origin  has  been  assigned  to  it.  but  its  regular  institution 
was  that  of  Christian  V.  in  1695.  The  order,  enlusive  of  the  sove- 
reign and  his  sons,  is  limited  to  AO  knights,  who  must  be  of  the 
Protettant  religion.  The  bailee  of  t  ne  order  is  illustrated  on  Plate  IV. 
fijg.  S  The  nbbon  is  light  \^  altered  blue,  the  collar  of  alternate  gold 
depnants  with  blue  housings  and  towers,  the  star  of  silver  with 
a  purple  medallion  bearing  a  silver  or  brilliant  cross  surrounded  by 
a  silver  laurel  wreath.  The  motto  is  Uafnanime  ^elium.  The 
Order  of  the  Danncbrog  is.  according  to  Danish  tradition,  of  miracu- 
lous origin,  and  was  founded  by  Valdemar  II.  in  1219  as  a  memorial 
of  a  victory  ever  the  Euhoni^ns,  won  by  the  appearance  in  the  sky 
of  a  red  banner  bearing  a  white  cross.  Historically  the  order  dates 
from  the  foundation  in  1671  by  Christian  V.  at  the  birth  of  his  son 
Frederick,  the  statutes  being  published  in  1693.  Oridnalfy  re- 
stricted to  50  knights  and  granted  as  a  family  or  court  decoration, 
it  was  reconstituted  as  an  unlimited  order  of  merit  in  1808  by 
Frederick  VI.;  alterations  have  been  made  in  i8ji  and  1864.  It 
now  consists  of  three  classes — grand  cross,  commander  (two  gradcj), 
knight,  and  of  one  rank  of  ordinary  members  {Dattnebrogs  macHdcf}, 
The  tadge  of  the  order  is,  with  variatioris  for  the  different  ctasMn, 
a  white  enamelled  Danish  cross  with  red  and  gold  borders,  bearing 
in  the  centre  the  letter  W  (V)  and  onthe  fourarms  the  inscription  Gm 
ot  Konien  (For  Cod  and  King).  The  ribbon  is  white  with  red 
edging. 

France. — The  Legion  of  Honour,  the  only  order  of  France,  and 
one  which  in  its  higher  grades  ranks  in  estimation  with  the  highest 
European  orders,  was  instituted  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  on  the 
tgth  of  May  1802  (29  Floreai  of  the  year  X.)  as  a  general  mili- 
tary and  civil  order  of  merit.    AU  soldiers  on  whom  "  swords  of 
honour  "  had  been  already  conferred  were  declared  legionaries 
ipso  Jacto,  and  all  citizens  after  as  years'  service  were  declared 
c^gible,  whatever  their  birth,  rank  or  religion.    On  admission 
all  were  to  swear  to  co-operate  so  far  as  in  them  lay  for  the 
assertion  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality.  The  organiza- 
tion as  laid  down  by  Napoleon  in  1804  was  as  follows:  Napoleon 
was    grand    master;    a  grand   council  of  7  grand  officers  ad- 
ministered the  order;  the  order  was  divided  into  15  "  cohorts  " 
of  7  grand  oflicen,  to  commanders,  30  officers  and  350  legion- 
aries, and  at  the  headquarters  of  the  cohorts,  for  which  the 
territory  of  France  was  separated  into  15  divisions,  were  main- 
tained hospitals  for  the  support  of  the  sick  and  infirm  legionaries. 
Salaries  {traitemenis)  varying  in  each  rank  were  attached  to  the 
order.    In  1805  the  rank  of  "Grand  Eagle  "  (now  Grand  Cross, 
or  Grand  Cordon)  was  instituted,  taking  precedence  of  the  grand 
officers.    At  the  Restoration  many  changes  were  made,  the  old 
military  and  religious  orders  were  restored,  and  the  Legion  of 
Honour t  now  Ordre  Royalt  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  took  the  lowest 
rank.     The  revolution  of  July  1830  restored  the  order  to  its 
unique  place.     The  constitution  of  the  order  now  rests  on  the 
decrees  of  the  i6th  of  March  and  a4th  of  November  185a,  the  law 
of  the  25th  of  July  1873,  the  decree  of  the  agth  of  December  189a, 
and  the  laws  of  the  16th  of  April  1895  and  the  a8th  of  January 
1897,  and  a  decree  of  the  a6th  of  June  1900.   The  president  of 
the  republic  is  the  grand  master  of  the  order;  the  administration 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  grand  chancellor,  who  has  a  council  of  the 
order  nominated  by  the  grand  master.     The  chancellery  is 
housed  in  the  Palais  de  la  Legion  de  rHonneur,  which,  burnt 
during  the  Commune,  was  rebuilt  in  187S.  The  order  consists  of 
the  five  classes  of  grand  cross  (limited  lo  80),  grand  officer  (aoo), 
commander  (1000),  ofTicers  (4000),  and  chevalier  or  knight,  in 
which  the  number  is  unlimited.    These  limitations  in  number 
do  not  afTecl  the  foreign  recipients  of  the  order.  Salaries  (traile- 
munis)  arc  attached  to  the  mtUtary  and  naval  recipients  of  the 
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order  when  on  the  active  list,  viz.  3000  francs  for  grand  cross, 
2000  francs  for  grand  officers,  1000  francs  for  commanders,  250 
francs  for  chevaliers.  The  numbers  of  the  recipients  of  the  order 
sans  traitement  are  limited  through  all  classes.  In  ordin&ry 
circumstances  twenty  years  of  military,  naval  or  civil  service 
must  have  been  performed  before  a  candidate  can  be  eligible  for 
the  rank  of  chevalier,  and  promotions  can  only  be  made  after 
definite  service  in  the  lower  rank.  Extraordinary  service  in 
time  of  war  and  extraordinary  scrvi(%s  in  dvil  life  admit  to  any 
rank.  Women  have  been  decorated,  notably  Rosa  Bonheur, 
Madame  Curie  and  Madame  Bartet.  The  Napoleonic  form  of 
the  grand  cross  and  ribbon  is  illustrated  on  Plate  IV,  fig.  6;  the 
cross  from  which  the  drawing  was  made  was  given  to  King 
Edward  VII.  when  prince  of  Wales  in  1863.  In  the  present 
order  of  the  French  Republic  the  symbolical  head  of  the  Republic 
appears  in  the  centre,  and  a  laurel  wreath  replaces  the  imperial 
crown;  the  inscription  round  the  medallion  is  Ripuhlique  Jran^ 
(aise.  Since  1805  there  has  existed  an  institution,  Maison 
d'iducation  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters,  granddaughters,  sisters  and  nieces  of  members  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  There  are  three  houses,  at  Saint  Denis,  at 
£couen  and  Les  Loges  (see  Diclionnaire  de  I' administration  fran* 
i,aiu,  by  M.  Block  and  E.  Magn£ro,  1905,  i.v.  "  Decorations  "). 

Among  the  orders  swept  away  at  the  French  Revolution,  restored 
in  part  at  the  Restoration,  and  finally  abolished  at  the  revolution  of 
July  18^0  were  the  following:  The  Order  of  Si  Michael  was  founded 
By  Louis  XI,  in  1469  for  a  limited  number  of  knights  of  noble  birth. 
Liater  the  numbers  were  so  much  increased  under  Charles  IX.  that 
it  became  known  as  Le  Collier  d  loutes  bites.     In  1816  the  order  was 

f;rantcd  for  services  in  art  and  science.  In  view  of  the  low  esteem 
nto  which  the  Order  of  St  Michael  had  fallen,  Henry  III.  founded 
in  1578  the  Order  0/  Uie  Holy  Ghost  {St  Esprit).  The  badge  of  the 
order  was  a  white  Maltese  cross  decorated  in  gold,  with  the  gold 
lilies  of  France  at  the  angles,  in  the  centre  a  white  dove  with  wings 
outstretched,  the  ribbon  was  sky  blue  (cordon  bleu).  The  motto  of 
the  order  was  Dtue  et  auspice.  Tlie  Order  of  St  Lonis  was  founded 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  16^3  for  military  merit,  and  the  Order  of  MUiiary 
Merit  by  Louis  XV.  m  1750,  originally  for  Protestant  officers. 

Germany — i.  Anhall,  The  Order  of  Albert  the  Bear,  a  family 
order  or  fiauserden,  was  founded  in  1836  by  the  dukes  Henry  of 
Anhalt-Kdthen.  Leopold  Frederick  of  Anhalt-Decaau  and  Alexander 
Charles  of  Anhalt-Bernburg.  Changes  in  the  constitution  have 
been  made  at  various  dates.  It  now  consists  of  five  classes,  grand 
cross,  commander  (2  classes)  and  knights  (a  classes).  The  badge  is 
a  gold  oval  bearing  in  gold  a  crowned  and  collared  bear  on  a  crenel- 
lated wall;  below  the  ring  by  which  the  badge  is  attached  to  the 
ribbon  is  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Anhalt,  on  the 
reverse  those  of  the  house  of  Ascania.  Round  the  oval  is  the  motto 
FUrchte  Cott  und  folge  seine  Befthle.  The  ribbon  is  green  with  two 
red  stripes.     The  grand  master  alone  wears  a  collar. 

ii.  Baden.^  The  Order  of  Fidelity  or  Loyalty  (Hausorden  der 
Trnie)  was  instituted  by  William,  margrave  of  Baden-Durlach  in 
IJ15,  and  reconstituted  in  1803  by  the  elector  Charles  Frederick. 
There  is  now  only  one  class,  for  princes  of  the  reigning  bouse,  foreign 
Eovereisns  and  eminent  men  of  the  state.  The  badge  is  a  red 
enamelled  cross  with  gold  borders  and  double  C's  interlaced  in  the 
angles;  in  the.  centre  a  white  medallion  with  red  monoeram  over  a 
green  mound  surmounted  by  the  word  Fideliias  in  bUctt;  the  cioss 
IS  suspended  from  a  ducal  crown.  The  ribbon  is  orange  with  silver 
edging.  The  military  Order  of  Charles  Frederich  was  founded  in 
1807.  There  are  three  classes.  The  badge  is  a  white  cross  resting 
on  a  green  laurel  wreath,  the  ribbon  is  red  with  a  yellow  stripe 
bordered  with  white.  The  order  is  conferred  for  long  and  meritori- 
ous military  service.  The  Order  of  the  Zahringen  Lion  was  founded 
in  1813  in  commemoration  of  the  descent  of  the  reigning  house  of 
Baden  from  the  dukes  of  Zahringen.  It  has  been  reconstituted  in 
i84oand  1S77.  It  now  consists  offivc  classes.  The  badge  is  a  green 
enamel  cross  with  gold  clasps  in  the  angles;  in  the  central  medallion 
an  enamelled  representation  of  the  ruined  castle  of  Z&hringen.  The 
ribbon  is  green  with  two  orange  stripes.  Since  1896  the  Order  of 
Berthold  I.  has  been  a  distinct  order;  it  was  founded  in  1877  as  a 
higher  class  of  the  Zdhring<tn  Lion. 

lii.  Bavaria.  The  Order  of  St  Hubert,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  knightly  orders,  was  founded  in  1444  by  duke 
Gerhard  V,  of  JOlich-Berg  in  honour  of  a  victory  over  Count  Arnold 
of  Egmont  at  Ravensberg  on  the  3rd  of  November,  St  Hubert's  day. 
The  knights  wore  a  collar  of  golden  hunting  hums,  whence  the  order 
was  also  known  as  the  Order  of  the  Horn.  Statutes  were  granted  in 
1476,  but  the  order  fell  into  abeyance  at  the  extinction  of  the 
dynasty  in  i6no.  It  was  revived  in  1708  by  the  elector  palatine, 
John  William  ol  Ncuberg.  and  its  constitution  was  altered  at  various 
times,  its  final  form  being  given  by  the  elector  Maximilian  Joseph, 
first  king  of  Bavaria,  in  1808,    Exclusive  of  the  sovereign  and 
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princes  of  the  blood,  and  forcten  sovereigns  and  princes,  it 
oonsi&ta  of  twelve  capilular  knignts  of  the  rank  of  count  or 
Freiherr:  The  badge  of  the  order  and  the  ribbon  are  illustrated 
in  Plate  V.  fig.  3.  The  central  medallion  represents  the  conversion 
df  St  Habert.  The  collar  Is  campwsed  of  gold  and  blue  enamel 
figures  of  the  conversion  linked  by  the  Gothic  monogram  I.T.V., 
Jm  Trau  V<ut,  the  motto,  of  the  order,  alternately  red  and  green. 
The  Ordtr  of  St  Crarge,  said  to  have  been  foundeo  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury as  a  crusading  order  and  revived  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 
in  1494.  dates  historically  from  its  institution  in  1739  by  the 
elector  Charles  Albert,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  Vl  1.  It  was 
confirmed  by  the  elector  Charles  Theodore  in  1778  and  by  the 
clrctor  Maximilian  Joseph  IV.  as  the  second  Bavarian  order. 
Various  new  statutes  have  been  granted  from  1B27  to  187^.  The 
order  is  divided  into  two  branches,  "  of  German  and  foreign  lan- 
guages," and  it  a]so  has  a  "  spiritual  class."  The  members  of  the 
order  must  b<L  Roman  Catholics.  The  badge  is  a  blue  enamelled 
crou  with  white  and  gold  edging  suspended  from  the  mouth  of  a  gold 
Hon's  head;  in  the  angles  of  the  cross  are  blue  lozenges  containing 
the  letters  V.f.B.I.,  Vtr^ni  ImmaatUitae  Bavaria  Immamlata.  The 
central  medallioa  contains  a  figure  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
The  medallion  on  the  reverse  contains  a  figure  of  5t  George  and  the 
Dragon  and  the  corresponding  initials  j.U.P.F.,  Justus  ui  Palma 
Florebit,  the  motto  of  the  order.  Besides  the  above  Bavaria 
possesses  the  Military  Order  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  1806.  and  the 
Ctvit  Orders  of  Merit  of  St  Michael,  1693,  and  of  the  Bavarian  Crown, 
1808.  and  other  minor  orders  and  decorations,  civil  and  military. 
There  are  also  the  two  illustrious  orders  for  ladies,  the  Order  oj 
Eiiiahetk,  founded  in  1766,  and  the  Order  of  Theresa,  in  1827.  The 
foundations  of  St  Anne  of  Munich  and  of  St  Anne  of  IVurzoifr^for 
ladies  are  not  properly  orders. 

iv.  Brunsvick.  The  Order  of  Henry  the  Lien,  for  military  and 
civil  merit,  was  founded  by  Dulce  William  in  1814.  There  are  five 
classes,  and  a  cross  of  merit  of  two  classes.  The  badge  is  a  blue 
enamelled  cross  dependent  from  a  lion  surmounted  by  the  ducat 
crown;  the  angles  of  the  cross  are  filled  by  crowned  W's  and  the 
centre  bears  the  arms  of  Brunswick,  a  crowned  pillar  and  a  white 
horse,  between  two  sickles.  The  ribbon  is  deep  red  bordered  with 
yellow. 

V.  Hanover.  The  Order  of  St  George  (one  class  only)  was  insti- 
tuted by  King  Ernest  Augustus  I.  in  1839  as  the  family  order  of  the 
house  of  f  lanover ;  the  Royal  Guetpkic  Order  (thrccclasses)  by  George, 
prince  rege«t,  afterwards  George  IV.  of  Great  Britain,  in  1815;  and 
the  Order  of  Ernest  Augustus  by  George  V.  of  Hanover  in  1865. 
These  orders  have  not  been  conferred  since  1866,  when  Hanover 
ceased  to  be  a  kingdom,  and  the  Royai  Guelphic  Order,  which  from 
its  institution  was  more  British  than  Hanoverian,  not  since  the 
death  of  William  IV.  in  1837.  The  last  British  grand  cross  was  the 
bte  duke  of  Cambridge. 

vi.  Hesse,  Of  the  various  orders  founded  by  the  houses  of  Hesse- 
Casscl  and  Hessc-Dannstadt  the  following  are  still  bestowed  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse.  Tlie  Order  of  Louis,  founded  by  the  grand 
duke  Louis  I.  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  1807;  there  are  five  classes; 
the  black,  red  and  gold  bordered  cross  bears  the  Initial  L.  in  the 
centre,  the  ribbon  is  black  with  red  borders:  the  Order  of  Philip  the 
Magnanimous,  founded  by  the  grand  duke  Louis  II.  in  1840  has  fi\'e 
classes;  the  white  cross  of  the  badge  bears  the  effigy  of  Philip  sur- 
rounded by  the  moi  to  Si  D'eus  volnscum  guis  contra  nos.  The 
Order  of  the  Golden  Lion  was  founded  in  1770  by  the  landeravc 
Frederick  11.  of  He^sc-Casscl,  the  knights  are  41  in  number  and  take 
precedence  of  the  members  of  the  two  former  orders.  Th?  badge 
IS  an  open  oval  of  gold  with  the  Hessian  lion  in  the  centre.  The 
ribbon  IS  crimson. 

vii.  Mecklenburg.  The  grand  duchies  of  Mccklenburw-Schwerin 
and  Mecklcnburg-Strelitr  possess  jointly  the  Order  of  the  Wcndish 
Crown,  founded  in  i86d  by  the  grand  dukes  Frederick  Francis  ll.  of 
Schwerin  and  Frederick  William  of  Streliii;  there  are  four  classes, 
with  two  divisions  of  the  grand  cross,  and  also  an  afhiiated  cross  of 
merit;  the  grand  cross  can  be  granted  to  ladies.  The  badge  is  a 
white  cross  bearing  on  a  blue  centre  the  Wendish  crown,  surrounded 
by  the  motto,  for  the  Schwerin  knights,  Per  aspera  od  astra,  for  the 
SH-elitz  kniehts.  Ainto  viret  honore.  The  Order  of  the  Griffin,  founded 
in  1684  by  Frederick  Francis  lU.  of  Schwerin,  was  made  common  to 
the  duchies  in  1904. 

viii.  Otdenberg.  The  Order  of  Duke  Peter  Frederick  Louis,  a 
family  order  and  order  of  merit,  was  founded  by  the  grand  duke 
Paul  Frederick  Augustus  in  memory  of  his  father  in  1838.  it  has 
two  divisions,  each  of  five  classes,  01  capitular  knightsand  honorary 
members.  The  badge  is  a  white  gold  bordered  cross  suspended 
from  a  crown,  in  the  centre  the  crowned  monogram  P.F.L.  sur- 
rounded by  the  motto  Ein  Gott,  Ein  Rechl,  Eine  Wakrheit;  the  ribbon 
is  dark  blue  bordered  with  red. 

ix.  Prussia.  The  Order  of  the  Bhck  Eagle,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  European  orders,  was  founded  in  1 701  by  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg.  Frederick  I.,  in  memory  of  his  coronation  as  king 
of  Prussia.  The  order  consists  of  one  class  only  and  the  original 
Matutes  limited  the  number,  exclusive  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
*»o"'*  ""d  foreign  members,  to  30.  But  the  number  has  been 
exceeded.  It  is  only  conferred  on  those  of  royal  lineage  and  upon 
high  ol&cera  of  suie.     It  confers  the  Dobiliary  particle  »o«.    Only 


those  who  have  recc>vec!  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  arv  elisible.  Aa 
illustration  of  the  badge  of  the  order  with  ribbon  is  given  on  Plate  IV, 
fig.  3.  The  star  c^  silver  bcani  the  black  eagle  on  an  orange  {round 
surrounded  by  a  silver  fillet  on  which  is  the  motto  of  the'  order 
Suum  Cuique.  The  collar  is  formed  of  alternate  black  eagles  and 
a  circular  medallion  with  the  motto  on  a  white  centre  surrounded  by 
the  initials  F.R.  repeated  in  green,  the  whole  in  a  circle  of  blue  %'ita 
four  gold  crowns  on  the  exterior  rim.  The  Order  of  the  Red  £a{/c, 
the  second  of  the  Prussian  orders,  was  founded  originally  as  the 
Order  of  Sincerity  (L'Ordre  de  la  Sincerity)  in  i  joyhy  George  William, 
hereditary  prince  of  Brandenburg-Bayrcuth.  The  original  constitu- 
tion and  insignia  are  now  entirely  changed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
red  eagle  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  cross  of  the  badge.  The 
order  had  almc»t  fallen  into  oblivion  when  it  was  revi^?d  in  1734 
by  the  margrave  George  Frederick  Charles  as  the  Order  of  the  Braw' 
denbvrg  Red  Eagle.  It  consisted  of  30  nobly  bom  knights.  The 
numbers  were  irKreascd  and  a  grand  cross  class  added  in  1759.  On 
the  cession  of  the  principality  to  Prussia  in  17^1  the  order  waa 
transferred  and  King  Frederick  William  raised  it  to  that  place  ia 
Prussian  orders  which  it  has  since  maintained.  The  order  was 
divided  into  four  classes  in  1810  and  there  arc  now  five  classes  witb 
numerous  sub-divisions.  It  is  an  order  of  civil  and  military  merit. 
The  grand  cross  resembles  the  badge  of  the  Black  £aele,  but  is  white 
and  the  eagles  in  the  corners  red,  the  central  mcdalhon  bcarinf  the 
initials  W.R.  (those  of  William  1.)  surrounded  by  a  blue  fillet  with 
the  motto  Sincere  et  Constanter.  The  numerous  clasacs  and  sub- 
divisions have  exceedingly  complicated  distinguishing  marks,  •onse 
bearing  crossed  swords,  a  crown,  or  an  oak-lcaf  surmounting  the 
cross.    The  ribbon  is  white  with  two  orange  stripes. 

Th«  Order  for  Merit  (Ordre  pour  U  Mirite),  one  of  the  most  highly 
prized  of  European  orders  of  merit,  has  now  two  divisions,  military 
and  for  science  and  art.  It  was  originally  founded  by  the  electonJ 
prince  Frederick,  afterwards  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  in  1667  as  the 
Order  of  Generosity;  it  was  given  its  present  name  and  granted  for 
civil  and  military  distinction  by  Frederick  the  Great,  1740.  In 
1810  the  order  was  made  one  for  jnilitary  merit  against  the  enemy 
in  the  field  exclusively.  In  1840  the  class  for  distinction  for  science 
and  art,  or  peace  class  (Friedensklasse^  was  founded  by  Fredcriclc 
William  IV.,  for  those  '  who  have  gained  an  illustrious  nanae  by 
wide  recognition  in  the  spheres  of  science  and  art.*'  The  number  n 
limited  to  30  German  and  30  foreign  members  The  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  Arts  on  a  vacancy  nominates  three  candidates,  from 
which  one  is  selected  by  the  king.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  th^ 
was  the  only  distinction  which  Thomas  Carlvic  would  accept.  The 
badgeof  the  military  order  isa  blue  cross  with  gold  uncrowned  cables 
in  tfie  angles;  on  the  topmost  arm  is  the  initial  F.,  with  a  crown;  oa 
the  other  arms  the  inscription  Pour  le  Mirite,  The  ribbon  is  t^ack 
with  a  silver  stripe  at  the  edges.  In  1866  a  special  grand  croaa  was 
instituted  for  the  crown  prince  (afterwarcUFrcd«icklII.)aEKj  Prince 
Frederick  Charies.  It  was  in  1879  granted  to  Count  von  Moitke 
as  a  special  distinction.  The  badge  of  the  class  for  science  or  art 
is  a  circular  medallion  of  white,  with  a  gold  caglc.in  the  centre  sur- 
rounded by  a  blue  border  with  the  inscription  Pour  le  Mirite;  on  tfae 
white  field  the  letters  '=iF.  II.  four  times  repeated,  and  four  crovas 
in  gold  projecting  from  the  rim.  The  ribbon  is  the  same  as  for  the 
niiRtary  class.  The  Order  of  the  Crown,  founded  by  ^'illiam  1.  in 
1861,  ranks  with  the  Kcd  Eagle.  There  are  four  classes,  with  many 
subdivisions.  Other  Prussian  ortlers  are  the  Order  of  UTtiiiam. 
instituted  by  William  II.  in  1896;  a  Prussian  branch  of  tlw  krugbts 
of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.  Johanniter  Orden,  in  its  present  form  datieg 
from  1 893;  and  the  family  Order  of  the  House  of  HohenzoUem,  fouiMlcd 
in  185 1  by  Frederick  William  IV.  There  are  two  divisions,  military 
and  civil,  divided  into  four  classes.  The  military  badge  is  a  white 
cross  with  black  and  gold  edging,  resting  on  a  gircn  o^  and  laurel 
wreath;  the  central  medallion  bears  the  Prussian  Eagle  «ith  the 
arms  of  Hohenzotlern,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  blue  fiuet  with  the 
motto  Vom  Pels  turn  Meer;  the  civil  badge  is  a  black  caghr.  with 
the  head  encircled  with  a  blue  fillet  with  the  motto.  There  are  also 
for  ladies  the  Order  of  Service,  founded  in  1814  by  Frederick  WiUiam 
III.,  in  one  class,  but  enlarged  in  1850 and  in  1865.  The  decorati«)a 
of  merit  for  ladies  {Verdtensl-kreut) ,  founded  in  1870,  was  raised  to 
an  order  in  1907.  For  the  famous  military  decoration,  the  /r« 
CrosSt  tee  Medals. 

X.  5ojeciiy.— The  Order  of  the  Cfffwn  of  Rue  {Ranten  Krone)  was 
founded  as  a  family  order  by  Frederick  Augustus  I.  in  1607.  It  '» 
of  one  class  only,  and  the  sons  and  nephews  of  the  sovereign  arc  bcvD 
knights  of  the  order.  It  is  granted  to  foreign  ruling  princes  and 
subjects  of  high  rank.  The  badee  is  a  pale  green  enamelled  cross 
resting  on  a  gold  crown  with  eight  rue  leaves,  the  centre  is  white 
with  the  crowned  monogram  of  the  founder  surrounded  by  a  greca 
circlet  of  rue;  the  star  bears  in  its  centre  the  motto  PrvttiraiiM 
Memor.  The  ribbon  is  green.  Other  Saxon  orders  are  the  miliury 
Order  of  St  Henry,  for  distinguislied  service  in  the  field,  founded  ia 
1736  in  one  class;  since  1829  it  has  had  four  classes;  the  ribbon  is 
sky  blue  with  two  yellow  stripes,  the  gold  cross  bears  in  the  ceatre 
the  eflfigy  of  the  emperor  Henry  II.;  the  Order  at  Albert,  for  ci»il 
and  military  merit,  founded  in  1850  by  Frederick  Augustus  11.  ta 
memory  of  Duke  AlU-rt  the  Bold,  the  founder  of  the  Albertine  tre 
of  Saxony,  has  six  classes;  tfae  Order  cf  CivU  Merit,  was  footided  ia 
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iSiS-  For  ladies  there  are  the  OrdtP  of  Sidania,  1870,  in  memory 
erf  cne  wife  of  Albert  the  Bold,  the  mother  {Stamm-MutUr)  of  the 
Albertine  line;  and  the  Maria  Anna  Order,  1906. 

xi.  The  duchies  of  Saxe  Alienburg,  Sax€  Ceburf  Colka  and  Saxe 
Meikinien  have  in  common  the  family  Ordir  <^  Ertust,  founded  in 
1833  tn  memory  of  Dulce  Eme«t  the  Pious  of  saxe  Gotha  and  as  a 
revival  of  the  Order  of  German  Integrity  (Ordon  der  dtuischen  Redlick- 
keit)  founded  in  169a  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha  and  Saxe  Meiningen 
have  also  separate  crosses  of  merit  in  science  and  art. 
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xii.  Saxe  Weimar.— T^c  Order  of  tJu  WhiU  Fakon  or  of  Vigilance 
ns  founded  in  1732  and  renewed  in  i8ij. 
xiii.   WUrttcmberg. — The  Order  of  the  Crown  of  W-^rtUmbtTg  waa 


founded  in  1818,  uniting  the  former  Order  of  the  Golden  Eagle  and  ail 
order  of  civil  merit.  It  has  five  dassea.  The  bad^e  is  a  white  crosa 
surmounted  by  the  royal  crown,  in  the  centre  the  initial  F  surrounded 
by  a  crimson  fillet  on  which  is  the  motto  Furchiios  vnd  Tteu;  in  the 
angiei  of  the  cross  are  four  ^Iden  leopards;  the  ribbon  is  crimson 
with  two  black  stripes.  Besides  the  military  Order  of  Merit  founded 
in  1759,  and  the  silver  cross  of  merit,  190O1  WQrttemberg  hns  also 
the  Order  of  Frederick,  1830,  and  the  Order  of  Olga,  1871,  which  is 
granted  to  ladies  as  well  as  men. 

Qreece. — The  Order  of  Ike  Redeemer  was  founded  as  such  in  1833 
b>'  King  Otto,  bcin^  a  conversion  of  a  decoration  of  honour  instituted 
ia  1839  by  the  National  Assembly  at  Areos.  There  are  five  cbsscs, 
the  numbers  being  regulated  for  each.  An  illustration  of  the  badge 
and  ribbon  of  the  grand  cross  is  given  on  Plate  V.  fig.  T. 

Holland. — The  Order  of  William,  for  military  merit,  was  founded 
in  1815  by  William  I.;  tnere  arc  four  classes;  the  badge  is  a  white 
crosa  resting  on  a  green  laurel  Burgundian  cross,  in  the  centre  the 
Burgundian  flint-steel,  as  in  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The 
motto  Voer  Moed,  B^ied,  Trouw  (For  Valour,  Devotion,  Loyalty), 
appears  on  the  arms  of  the  cross.  The  cross  is  surmounted  by  a 
jewelled  crown;  the  ribbon  is  oran^  with  dark  blue  edging.  The 
Order  of  the  Netherlands  Lion,  for  civil  merit,  was  founded  in  1818; 
there  are  four  classet.  The  family  Order  of  Ike  Golden  Lion  of 
JVoiAiH  passed  in  1890  to  the  grand  auchyof  Luxembourg  (see  under 
Lmxemburg).  In  1^2  Queen  Wilhelmina  instituted  the  Order  of 
Orange- Nassau  with  nvt  classes.  The  Teutonic  Order  (g.p.),  surviving 
in  the  Ballarde  (Bailiwick)  of  Utrecht,  was  officially  established  in 
the  Netherlands  by  the  States  General  in  1580.  It  was  abolished 
by  Napoleon  in  1811  and  was  restored  in  1815. 

Italy. — The  Order  of  the  Annunziata,  the  highest  order  of  knight- 
hood of  the  Italian  kingdom,  was  instituted  in  M6a  by  Anudeus  VJ., 
count  of  Savoy,  as  th<i  Order  of  the  Collare  or  Collar,  from  the  utvcr 
collar  made  up  of  love-knots  and  roses,  which  was  its  badge,  in 
honour  of  the  fifteen  joys  of  the  Virgin;  hence  the  number  of  the 
knights  was  restricted  to  fifteen,  the  fifteen  chaplains  recited  fifteen 
masses  each  day,  and  the  clauses  of  the  original  statute  of  the  order 
were  fifteen  (Amadeus  VI II.  added  five  others  in  1434 J.  Charles  HI. 
decreed  that  the  order  should  be  called  the  Annunziata,  and  mode 
some  other  alterations  in  1516.  His  son  and  successor,  Emmanuel 
Philibert,  made  further  modifications  in  the  statute  and  the  costume. 
The  churclr  of  the  order  was  originally  the  Carthusian  monastery  of 
Pierrc-chfttel  in  the  district  of  Bueey,  out  after  Charles  Emmanuel  \. 
had  given  Bugcy  and  Bresse  to  Krancc  in  1601  the  church  of  the 
order  was  transferred  to  the  Camaldoleso  monastery  near  Turin. 
That  religions  order  having  been  suppressed  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  King  Charles  Albert  decreed  in  1840  that  the 
Carthusian  church  of  Collegno  should  be  the  chapel  of  the  order. 
The  knights  of  the  Annunziata  have  the  title  of  "cousins  of  the 
king,"  and  enjoy  precedence  over  all  the  other  officials  of  the  state. 
The  costume  of  the  order  is  of  white  satin  embroidered  in  silk,  with 
a  purple  velvet  cloak  adorned  with  roses  and  gold  embroidery,  but 
it  IS  now  never  worn ;  in  the  collar  the  motto  fert  is  inserted,  on  the 
meaning  of  which  there  is  great  uncertainty,*  and  from  it  hangs  a 
pendant  enclosing  a  medallion  representing  the  Annunciation  (sec 
riate  IV.  fig.  y).  An  account  of  the  order  is  ffivcn  in  Count  Luigi 
Cibrario's  Ordtni  Cavallereschi  (Turin,  1S46)  with  coloured  plates  of 
the  costume  and  badges. 

The  Order  of  St  Maurice  and  St  Laiarus  (SS  Maarizio  e  Lazzaro), 
is  a  combination  of  two  ancient  orders.  The  Order  of  St  Maurice 
was  originally  founded  by  Amadeus  VIII.,  duke  of  Savoy,  in  1434, 
w^hen  he  retired  to  the  hermitage  of  Rtpaille,  and  consisted  of  a  group 
of  hatf-a-dozen  councillors  who  were  to  advise  him  on  such  affairs 
of  state  as  he  continued  to  control.  When  he  became  pope  as  Felix  V. 
the  order  practically  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  re-established  at  the 
instance  of  Emmanuel  Philibert  by  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1572  as  a  military 
and  religious  order,  and  the  following  year  it  was  united  to  that  ck 
St  Lazarus  by  Gre^ry  XIII.  The  latter  order  had  been  founded  as  a 
military  and  religious  community  at  the  time  of  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  with  the  object  of  assisting  lepers,  many  of  whom 
were  among  its  members.  Popes,  princes  and  nobles  endowed  it 
with  estates  and  privileges,  including  that  of  administering  aad 
succeeding  to  the  property  of  lepers,  which  eventually  led  to  grave 

*  It  has  been  taken  as  the  Latin  word  meaning  "  he  bears  "  or  as 
representing  the  initials  of  the  legend  Fortitudo  Ejns  Rhodum  Tenuit, 
with  an  allusion  to  a  defence  of  the  islaod  of  Rhodes  by  an  aocieot 
count  of  Savoy. 

XV.  la* 


abuse*.    With  the  advance  of  the  Saracens  the  knightsof  St  Lacaru«» 

when  driven  from  the  Holy  Land  and  Erypt,  migrated  to  France 
(1391)  and  Naples  (1311),  where  they  foundsd  leper  hospitals.  I'he 
order  in  Naples,  which  alone  was  afterwards  recognized  as  the  legiti- 
mate descendant  of  the  Jerusalem  community,  was  empowered  to 
seixe  and  confine  anyone  suspected  of  leprosy,  a  permission  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  inquisitorial  system  of  blackmail. 
In  the  isth  and  i6th  centuries  dissensions  broke  out  among  the 
knights,  and  the  order  declined  In  credit  and  wealth,  until  mially 
the  grand  master,  Giannotto  Castiglioni,  resigned  hu  position  in 
favour  of  Enjmanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  in  1^71.  Two  years 
later  the  orders  of  St  Lazarus  and  St  Maurice  were  incorporated  into 
one  community,  the  members  of  which  were  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  defence  of  the  Holy  See  and  to  fight  its  enemies  as  well  as  to 
continue  assisting  lepers.  The  galleys  of  the  order  subsequently 
took  part  in  various  expeditions  against  the  Turks  and  the  Bart>ary 
pirates.  Leprosy,  which  had  almost  disappeared  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, broke  out  once  more  in  the  i8th,  and  in  1773  a  hospital  was 
established  by  the  order  at  Aosta,  made  famous  by  Aavier  de 
Maistre's  tale,  L*  Upreux  de  la  citi  d'Aoste.  The  statutes  were 
publishnl  in  1816,  by  which  date  the  order  had  lost  its  military 
character;  it  was  reformed  first  by  Charles  Albert  (1831),  and  later 
by  Victor  Emmanuel  FI.,  king  of  Italy  (186S).  The  knighthood  of 
St  Maurice  and  St  Lazarus  is  now  a  dignit>r  conferred  by  the  king 
of  Italy  (the  grand  master)  on  persons  distinguished  in  the  (>ublic 
service,  science,  art  and  letters,  trade,  and  above  all  in  charitable 
works,  to  which  its  income  i>  devoted.  There  arc  five  classes.  The 
badge  of  the  combined  order  is  composed  of  the  white  cross  with 
trefoil  termination  of  St  Lazarus  resting  on  the  green  cross  of  St 
Maurice;  both  crosses  are  bordered  cold.  The  first  four  classes 
wrear  the  badge  suspended  from  a  royal  crown.  The  ribbon  is  dark 
green. 
See  L.  Cibrario,  Descrixione  storica  degli  Ordtni  Cavallereschi,  vol.  J. 

Surin,  1846);  Calendario  Reale,  an  annual  publication  is.^ued  in 
ime. 

The  miliury  Order  of  Savoy  was  founded  In  1S15  by  Victor 
Emmanuel  of  Sardinia;  badge  modified  1855  and  1857.  It  has  now 
five  classes.  The  badge  is  a  white  cross,  the  arms  of  which  expand 
and  terminate  in  an  obtuse  angle;  round  the  cross  is  a  ^recn  laurel 
and  oak  wreath;  the  central  medallion  is  red,  bearing  in  K<^d  two 
crossed  swords,  the  inittLiIs  of  the  founder  and  the  date  1855,  The 
ribbon  is  red  with  a  central  stripe  of  blue.  The  Cipil  Order  of  Savoy* 
founded  in  1831  by  Charles  Albert  of  Sardini.i,  h  of  one  cbss,  and 
in  statutes  of  1868  is  limitcJ  to  60  members.  The  badge  is  the  plain 
Savoy  cross  in  blue,  with  silver  medallion,  the  ribbon  is  blue  with 
white  borders.  The  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  was  founded  in  1868 
by  Victor  Emmanuel  il.  in  commemoratioa  of  the  union  of  Italy 
into  a  kingdom.      There  are  five  classes. 

Luxemburg. — The  Order  vf  the  Golden  Lion  was  founded  as  a  family 
order  of  the  house  of  Nassau  by  William  III.  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Adolphus  of  Nassau  jointly.  On  the  death  of  William  in  1890  i( 
passed  to  the  crand  duke  of  Luxemburg;  it  has  only  one  class. 
The  Order  of  Aaolbkus  of  Naisau,  for  civil  and  military  merit,  in  four 
classes,  was  founded  in  1858,  and  the  Order  of  the  Oak  Crown  as  a 
general  ordcrof  merit,  in  five  classes,  in  1841,  modified  1858. 

Monaco. — The  Oraer  of  St  Charles,  five  classes,  was  founded  in 
1858  by  Prince  Charles  111.  and  remodelled  in  1863.  It  is  a  jeneral 
order  of  merit. 

Montenegro. — ^The  Order  of  St  Peter,  founded  in  185a.  is  a  family 
order,  in  one  class,  and  only  given  to  members  of  the  princely  family : 
the  Order  of  Danilo,  or  ot  tnc  Independence  of  Montenegro,  is  a  general 
order  of  merit,  in  four  classes,  with  subdivisions,  also  founded  in  1852. 

Jforvfay. — The  Order  of  St  Olaf  was  founded  in  1847  by  Oscar  1, 
in  honour  of  St  Olaf,  the  fouoder  of  Christianity  in  Norway,  as  a 
general  order  ti  merit,  military  and  civil.  There  are  three  classcsi 
the  last  two  being,  in  1873  and  1890,  subdivided  into  two  grades  each. 
-T-i    1    J  J  _ .  1 —  -Ml J  __«._._  ir  /!_   _     ij-jjg  reverse 

t  Order  of  Uu 


The  badge  and  nbbon  is  illustrated  on  Plate  V,  fig.  5.  The  reverse 
bears  the  motto  Ret  eg  Sandhed  (Right  and  Truth^.  The  Order  of  the 
Norweiian  Lion,  founded  in  1904  by  Oscar  II.,  has  only  one  class; 


foreignerson  whom  the  order  isconferred  must  be  sovereigns  or  hcada 
of  stales  or  members  of  reigning  houses. 

Papal. — The  arrangement  and  constitution  of  the  papal  orders 
was  remodelled  by  a  brief  of  Pius  X.  in  1905.  The  Order  of  Christ, 
the  supreme  pontifical  order,  is  of  one  class  only;  ioc  the  history  of 
this  ancient  order  see  Portugal  (infra).  The  badge  and  ribbon  is 
the  same  as  the  older  Portuguese  form.  The  Order  of  Pius  was 
founded  in  1847  by  Pius  IX.;  there  are  now  three  classes;  the  badge 
is  an  eight-pointed  blue  star  with  golden  flames  between  the  rays, 
a  white  centre  bears  the  founder's  name;  the  ribbon  is  blue  with  two 
red  stripes  at  each  border.  The  Order  of  St  Gregory  the  Greal^  founded 
in  1831,  is  in  two  divisiona.  civil  and  military,  each  having  three 
classes.  The  Order  of  St  Sylvester  was  originally  founded  as  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Spur  by  Paul  IV.  in  7559  as  a  military  body, 
though  tradition  assigns  it  to  Constantine  the  Great  and  Pops 
Sylvester.  It  was  reorganized  as  an  order  of  merit  by  Gregory  XVI. 
in  1841.  in  1905  the  order  was  divided  into  three  classes,  and  a 
separate  order,  that  of  the  Golden  Spur  or  Golden  Legion  (Militia 
Aurata)  was  established,  in  one  cla^s,  with  the  numbers  limited  to  a 
hundred.    Tia  ctxis&  Pro  EccUsia  et  Pont ifice,  instituted  by  Leo  XIII. 
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in  1888  it  a  decor^Hon,  not  an  order.  Thcf«  remaliu  the 
venerable  Ori«r  of  tkt  Holy  Stpulckn,  of  which  tradition  asMgni 
the  foundation  to  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  It  was.  however,  probably 
founded  a»  a  military  order  (or  the  protectum  tA  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
by  Alexander  VI.  in  1496.  TKe  right  to  nominate  to  the  order  was 
•hared  with  the  pope  as  grand  mauer  by  the  guardian  of  the  Pains 
Minores  in  Jerusalem)  later  by  the  Franciiicana,  and  then  by  the 
Latin  patriarch  In  Jerusalem.  In  1905  the  latter  was  nominated 
i»and  master,  but  the  pope  reserves  the  joint  right  of  nomination. 
The  badge  of  the  order  is  a  red  Jerusalem  crpss  with  red  Latin  crosaeft 
in  the  wigles. 

Porlug^ — The  Order  of  CMst  was  founded  on  the  abofition  of  the 
Templars  by  Dicmyuus  or  Diniz  of  Portugal  and  in  1318  in  oonjunc- 
tion  with  Pope  John  XXII.,  both  having  trie  right  to  nominate  to  the 
order.  The  papal  branch  survives  as  a  distinct  order.  In  1533  it 
was  formed  as  a  distinct  Portuguese  order  and  the  grand  mastership 
vested  in  the  crown  of  PortugaL  In  1789  its  original  religious 
aspect  was  abandoned,  and  with  the  exception  that  its  members 
must  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  it  is  entirely  secularised. 
There  are  three  classes.  The  orieinal  badge  of  the  order  was  a  long 
red  cross  with  expanded  flat  ends  bearing  a  small  cross  in  white; 
the  ribbon  is  red.  The  nu>dem  badge  h  a  blue  enamelled  crass 
resting  on  a  green  laurel  wreath ;  the  central  medallion,  in  white,  con- 
tains the  ola  red  and  white  cross.  The  older  form  is  worn  with  the 
collar  by  the  grand-crosses.  The  Ord€r  of  Uu  Tatoer  and  Stoerd  was 
founded  in  1808  in  Brazil  by  the  regent,  afterwards  king  John  VI. 
of  Portugal,  as  a  revival  of  the  old  Order  of  the  Sword,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Alfonso  V.  in  14^.  It  was  remodeled  in  1832 
under  its  present  name  and  constitution  as  a  general  order  of  military 
and  civil  merit.  There  are  five  classes.  The  badge  of  the  order  and 
ribbon  is  illustrated  on  Plate  IV.  fif  4.  The  Ordor  ff(  Si  Betudict  ef 
AvtM  (earlier  of  Evora),  founded  m  X162  as  a  religious  military 
order,  was  secularized  in  1789  as  an  order  of  military  merit,  in  four 
classes.  The  badge  is  a  green  cross  fieury;  the  nbbon  is  green. 
The  Order  of  St  James  of  the  Sleord,  or  James  of  Compostella*  is 
a  branch  of  the  Spanish  order  of  that  name  (see  under  Spain).  It 
also  was  secularized  in  1789,  and  in  1863  was  constituted  an  order 
of  merit  for  science,  literature  and  art,  in  five  classes.  The  badge  is 
the  lily-hilted  sword  of  St  James,  enamelled  red  with  gold  bonfers; 
the  ribbon  is  violet.  In  1789  these  three  orders  were  granted  a 
common  badge  uniting  the  three  separate  crosses  in  a  gold  medallion ; 
the  joint  ribbon  is  red,  creen  and  violet,  and  to  the  separate  crosses 
was  added  a  red  sacred  heart  and  small  white  cross.  Thm  are  also 
the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Villa  Vicosh  (1819},  for  both  sexes,  and  the 
Order  of  Si  Isabella,  1801,  for  ladies. 

Rumania. — The  Order  of  the  Star  of  Rumania  was  founded  in  1877. 
and  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Rumania  in  1881 ,  both  in  five  classes. 
for  «vil  and  military  merit;  the  ribbon  of  the  first  is  red  with  blue 
borders,  of  the  second  light  blue  with  two  silver  stnpea. 

Russia. — ^Thc  Order  0/  Si  Andrew  was  founded  in  1698  bjr  Peter 
the  Great.  It  is  the  chief  order  of  the  empire,  and  admisrion  carries 
with  it  according  to  the  ■statutes  of  1720  the  orders  of  St  Anne, 
Atexander  Nevsky,  and  the  Whit*  Eatiei  there  is  only  one  class. 
The  badge  and  nbbon  is  illustrated  in  Plate  IV.  fig  ^.  The  collar  Is 
composed  of  three  members  alternately,  the  imperial  eag'le  bearing 
onaredmedallionafigureof  St  George  slaying  the  Dragon,  the  badge 
of  the  grand  duchy  c^  Moskow,  the  cipher  of  the  emperor  Paul  1. 
in  gold  on  a  blue  ground,  surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown,  and 


surrounded  by  a  trophy  of  weapons  and  green  and  white  flags,  and  a 
circular  red  and  gold  star  with  a  blue  St  Andrew's  cross.  Tne  Order 
of  St  Calherine,  lor  ladies,  ranks  next  to  the  St  Andrew.     It  was 
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_   _  It  was 

.oundcd  under  the  name  of  the  Order  of  Rescue  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  1714  in  honour  of  the  empress  Catherine  and  the  part  she  had 
taken  in  rescuing  him  at  the  battle  of  the  Pruth  in  171 1.  There  are 
two  classes.  The  grand  cross  is  only  for  members  of  the  imperial 
houw  and  ladies  of  the  highest  nobility.  The  second  class  was  added 
in  I797<  The  badge  of  the  order  is  a  cross  of  diamonds  bearing  in  a 
medallion  the  effigy  of  St  Catherine.  The  ribbon  is  red  with  the 
motto  For  Love  and  fatherland  in  silver  letters.  The  Order  of  St 
Alexander  Nevsky  was  founded  in  173^  by  the  empress  Catherine  I. 
There  is  only  one  class.  The  badge  is  a  red  enamelled  croa  with 
gold  eagles  In  the  angles,  bearing  in  a  medallion  the  mounted  effigy 
of  St  Alexander  Nevsky.  The  ribbon  is  red.  The  Order  of  the 
While  Eoile  wa?  founded  in  1713  by  Augustus  II.  of  Poland  and  was 
adopted  as  a  Russian  order  in  [831 ;  there  is  one  class.  The  Order 
o^  St  Anne  was  founded  by  Charles  Frederick,  duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp  in  173S  in  honour  of  his  wife,  Anna  Petrovna,  daughter  of 
Peter  tne  Great.  It  was  adopted  as  a  Russian  order  in  I797byiheir 
grandson,  the  emperor  Paul.  There  are  four  classes.  Other  orders 
arethowof  5(  WaifimrV.foundedby  Catherinell.,  1 7S3,  four  classes, 
and  of  St  Stantstaus,  founded  originally  as  a  Polish  mtler  by  Stanis* 
taus  Augustus  Poniatowski  in  1765,  and  adopted  as  a  Russian 
order  in  1831. 

The  military  Order  fff  Si  Ge&rgt  was  founded  by  the  empress 
Catherine  II.  in  1 769  for  military  service  on  land  aAo  sea,  with  four 
classes;  a  fifth  class  for  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  the 
St  George's  Cross,  was  added  in  1807.  The  badge  is  a  white  cross 
with  gold  borders,  with  a  red  central  medallion  on  which  is  the  figure 
of  St  George  slaying  the  dragon.  The  ribbon  Is  orange  with 
tbrae  black  stripes. 


lOXOBItS 

Serwia.—The  Ordtr  0$  the  WMt  Baffe,  the  principal  ordetv  «fta 
founded  by  MiUn  I.in  18S3,  sututes  iftSA.  in  five  claasea:  the  ribbon 
is  blue  ancf  red ;  the  Order  of  St  Sawa,  founoed  I S83.  also  in  fivr  clas»e>, 
is  an  order  of  merit  for  science  and  art ;  the  Order  ej  the  Star  of 
KarafBorfmich,  four  classes,  was  founded  by  Peter  I.  in  1904. 
The  orders  of  Milosch  the  Groat,  founded  by  Alexander  I.  in  1898  and 
of  Takopo,  founded  originally  1^  Michael  Obrenovitch  in  1863, 
reconstituted  in  1883,  are  since  the  dynastic  rvvolutk>a  of  1003  no 
longer  bestowed.  The  Ord&  of  St  Laaarus  is  not  a  general  onkr .  th* 
cross  and  collar  being  only  worn  by  the  king. 

Spain.— Tht  Spanish  branch  of  the  Order  of  Ike  Calden  FUte* 
has  been  treated  above.  The  three  most  ancient  orders  of  Spain— 
of  Sl  James  e^  Compostelia,  or  St  James  qf  the  Swora,  of  Alcantara  mwd 
of  Qkiairasa — still  exist  as  ordera  of  merit,  the  firat  in  three  das«e«, 
the  last  two  as  orders  of  military  merit  in  one  class.  Tlicy  were  all 
or^inally  founded  as  military  religious  orders,  like  tlie  cm^Kling 
TempUra  and  the  Ho^itallcrs.  but  to  fight  for  the  true  faith  againrt 
the  Moore  in  Spain.  The  present  badgn  of  the  onkrs  rHvescnt  the 
crosses  that  the  knights  wore  on  their  mantles.  That  of  M  James  oi 
Compostella  istheied  lily-hilted  sword  of  St  James;  tb*^  ribbon  is  also 
red.  The  other  two  ordera  wear  the  cross  fieury — Alcantara  red, 
Calatrma  green,  wit  h  cOrre^wnding  ribbons  A  short  history  of  t  hcse 
orden  may  be  here  given.  Tradition  gives  the  foundation  oi  the 
Order  of  Knights  of  &  James  ^  ComPMletla  tf  Ramiro  II.,  ktac  of 
Leon,  in  the  loth  century,  to  commemoratea  victory  over  theMocMrs, 
but.  nistorically.the  order  dates  from  the  confirmation  in  X175  by 
Pope  Alexander  III.  It  ^laed  great  reputation  in  the  wars  agaittst 
the  Mooreand  became  very  wealthy.  In  1493  the  grand-maEtcraliip 
was  annexed  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  ana  was  vested  permancwtly 
in  the  crown  of  Spain  by  Pope  Adrian  VI.  in  1523. 

The  Order  of  Knizhls  of  Alcantara^  instituted  about  1156  by  tbe 
brothera  Don  buarex  and  Don  Gomez  de  Barrientoa  for  protectioa 
against  the  Moors.  In  1 1 77  they  were  confirmed  as  a  religious  order 
ofknighthood  under  Bencoiclinc  rule  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  Until 
about  1313  they  weK  known  as  the  Knights  of  San  Julian  del 
Percyro;  but  when  the  defence  of  Akaatara,  newly  wroted  from 
the  Moora  by  Alphonso  IX.  of  Castile,  was  entrusted  to  them  tbey 
took  their  name  from  that  city.  For  a  considerable  rime  they  were 
in  some  degree  subject  to  the  grand  master  of  the  kindred  onler 
of  Calatrava.  Ultimately,  however,  they  asserted  their  indcxieo- 
dencc  by  electing  a  ^nd  master  of  their  own,  the  first  holder  01  the 
office  beiBg  Don  Diego  Sonche.  During  the  rule  of  thirty-srven 
successive  grand  mastera,  similariy  chosen,  tbe  influence  and  wealth 
of  tbe  order  gradually  increased  until  tbe  Knights  of  Akantara  1 


almost  as  powerful  as  the  sovereign.  In  1494-149$  Juan  deZuA^ 
was  prevailed  upoa  to  resign  the  grand-maatenmip  to  Fcrdinaxid, 
who  therrapon  vetted  it  in  his  own  person  as  king;  and  this  amnge- 
meni  was  ratified  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  Vi.,  and  was  dcdared 
permaaenc  by  Pope  Adrian  VI.  in  1523.  The  yearly  income  of 
i^ufiiga  at  the  time  of  his  (esignatioa  amounted  to  150,000  ducaUb 
In  151^  Pope  Paul  III.  released  the  knights  from  the  strictneaa  of 
Benedictine  rule  by  giving  them  permission  to  marry,  though  second 
marriage  was  forbidden.  The  three  vows  were  henceforth  ooedieiuta, 
castUat  canjugtUis  and  etmeersia  morum.  In  modem  tiroes  tbe  his- 
tory of  the  order  has  been  somewhat  chequered.  When  Joseph 
Elonaparte  became  king  of  Spain  in  1808.  he  deprived  tbe  knights  of 
their  revenues,  which  were  only  partially  recovered  on  the  resrora- 
tion  of  Ferdinand  Vil.  in  1814.  The  order  oeaaed  to  eaast  as  a 
spiritual  body  in  i83S' 

The  Order  of  Kntgms  9f  QHa»n»a  was  founded  in  1158  fay  Don 
Sancho  III.  01  Castile,  who  presented  the  town  of  Calatrava.  newly 
wrested  from  the  Moors,  to  them  to  guard.  In  1 164  Pope  AlcxaO' 
der  III.  granted  confirmation  as  a  rdigiooi  military  order  umkr 
Cistercian  rule.  In  1197  Calatrava  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moora  and  the  order  removed  to  the  castle  of  Salvatbrra.  but 
recovered  their  town  in  1213.     In  14819  Ferdinand  seized  the  gnnd- 


mastership,  and  it  was  finally  vested  in  the  crown  of  Spain  in  l$23- 
The  order  became  a  military  order  of  merit  in  1808  and  was  teorn- 
nized  in   1874.    The  Royal  and  liluslrious  Order  qf  ChoHes  lit. 


was  founded  in  I77r  by  Charles  HI.,  in  two  classes:  ^tered  in  1604, 
il  was  abolished  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  1800,  together  with  all  tbe 
Spanish  orders  except  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  the  iUyol  Order  of  tk* 
Antghls  of  Spain  was  established.  In  1814  Ferdinand  VII.  leviwd 
the  order,  and  in  I847  it  received  its  present  consritution.  via.  of 
three  classes  (the  commandera  in  two  divisions),  lite  badn  of  tbe 
order  is  a  blue  and  whitecross  suspended  from  a  green  laurel  wrcaih, 
in  the  angles  are  golden  UUes,  and  the  oval  centre  bean  a  fiigure  of 
the  Virgin  in  a  golden  glory.  The  ribbon  is  blue  and  white.  The 
Order  oflsab^ta  the  Cathdu  was  founded  in  181^  under  the  pamcage 
of  St  Isabella,  wife  of  Diniz  of  Porta|al;  originally  instituted  to 
reward  byalty  in  defence  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America, 
it  is  now  a  general  order  of  merit,  in  three  classes.  The  badge  is  a 
red  rayed  cross  with  gold  rays  in  the  angles,  in  the  centre  a  re^MT^ 
sentation  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules:  the  cross  is  attached  to  the 
yellow  and  white  ribbon  by  a  green  laurel  wreath.  Other  Spanish 
orders  arc  the  Maria  Louisa,  1793,  for  noble  ladies;  the  military'  ^od 
naval  orders  of  merit  of  St  Ferdtnand,  founded  by  the  Cortes  in  181 1. 
five  classes;  of  St  Ermenegiid  [I/ermenenildo),  1814.  ihrtrc  chrascs,  of 
Mtlttary  Merit  and  Naval  Merit.  1866.  and  of  Jfarra  Ckrtstina, 
1890;  the  Order  of  Ben^ficencia  for  civil  merit.   1856;  that  of 
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AlfomM  XU.  for  nerit  In  icience,  titentufc  mi4  art.  1902,  tnd  the 
Cmt  Ordtr  ^fAtfonso  XJJ.,  1902. 

Sweden,— ^eOrdtr  of  the  Seraphim  (the  "Blue  Ribbon").  Tradi- 
tion attributes  the  founaation  of  this  most  illustrious  order  of  knight- 
hood to  Magnus  I.  in  1280,  more  certainty  attaches  Co  the  fact  that 
the  order  was  in  existence  in  ,1336.  In  its  modern  form  the  order 
elates  from  its  reconstitution  in  1748  by  Frederick  I.,  modified  by 
statutes  of  1798  and  1814.  Excluuve  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  order  is  Umitcd  to  23  Swedish  and  8  foreign 
members.  The  native  members  must  be  already  members  of  the 
Order  0/  the  Sword  or  the  JPoU  Star.  There  is  a  prelate  of  the  order 
which  u  administered  by  a  chapter;  the  chapel  of  the  knights  is  in 
the  Riddar  Holmskyrka  at  Stockholm.  The  badge  and  ribbon  of 
the  grand  cross  is  illustrated  on  PUte  V.  fig.  6.  The  coHar  is  formed 
of  alternate  ^old  seraphim  and  blue  enamelled  patriarchal  crosses. 
The  motto  is  lesus  Hominum  Sahator.  The  Order  of  the  Sword 
(the  '*  Yellow  Ribbon  '%  the  principal  Swedish  military  order,  »'as 
founded,  it  is  said,  by  Custavus  I.  Vasa  in  1533,  and  «-as  rc-estat>- 
Ushed  by  Frederick  I.,  with  the  Seraphim  and  the  Pt^  Star  in  1748; 
modifications  have  been  made  in  1798,  181^  and  1889-  There  are 
five  classes,  with  subdivisions.  The  tndge  is  a  white  cross,  in  the 
angles  gold  crowns,  the  points  of  the  cross  joined  by  gold  swords 
entwinnj  with  gold  and  blue  belts,  in  the  blue  centre  an  upright 
•word  with  the  three  crowns  in  gold^  the  whole  surmounted  by  the 
royal  crown  The  ribbon  is  yellow  with  blue  edging.  The  Order 
ff  the  Pole  Star  (Polar  Star,  North  Star,  the  "  Black  Ribbon  **). 
lounded  in  1748  for  civil  merit,  has  since  1844  three  classes.  The 
white  cross  bears  a  five-pointed  silver  star  on  a  blue  medallion. 
The  ribbon  is  black.  The  Order  of  Vasa  (the  **  Green  Ribbon  "], 
founded  by  Gustavus  III.  in  1773  as  an  ordcrof  merit  for  services 
rendered  to  the  national  industries  and  manufactures,  has  three 
classes,  with  subdivisions.  The  white  cross  badge  bears  on  a  blue 
centre  the  charge  of  the  house  of  Vasa,  a  gold  sheaf  shaped  Kke  a 
vase  with  two  lumdlea.  The  ribbon  is  green.  The  Onirr  of  Charles 
XIIL,  founded  in  181X.  is  granted  toTrccmasons  of  high  degree. 
It  is  thus  quite  unique- 

rurtey.— The  Nischatt^TmHoM,  or  Order  of  PrhOete,  was  founded 
by  Abdul  Hamid  II.  in  1879  as  a  general  oraer  of  merit  in  one  class; 
the  Nischan-et-IJlthhar,  or  Order  of  Ciorir,  also  one  class,  founded 
1831  by  Mahmoud  II.;  the  Niscnan-i-Mejidi,  the  Mejidieh,  was 
founded  as  a  civil  and  military  order  of  merit  In  1851  by  Abdul 
Mcdjtd.  There  are  five  classes;  the  badge  is  a  silver  sun  of  seven 
clustered  rays,  with  crescent  and  star  between  each  cluster;  on  a  cold 
centre  is  the  sulun's  name  in  black  Turkish  lettering,  surrounded  by 
a  red  fillet  inscribed  with  the  words  Zeat,  Devotion,  Loyalty;  it  is 
suspended  from  a  red  crescent  and  star;  the  ribbon  is  red  with  green 
borders.  The  khedtve  of  Egypt  has  authority,  delegated  by  the 
■ultan,  to  grant  thii  order.  The  Nischan-uOtmanie^  the  Osmanieh, 
(or  dvil  and  military  merit,  was  founded  by  Abdul  Azix  in  1862; 
it  has  fourclasscs.  The  badge  is  a  gold  sun  with  seven  gokl-bordcred 
green  rays;  the  red  centre  bears  the  crescent, and  it  isaiso  suspended 
from  nsold  crescent  and  star;  the  ribbon  is  green  bordered  with 
red.  The  Nischan-i-Schefahal  of  Compassum  or  Benevolence,  wis 
instituted  for  ladies,  in  three  classes*  in  1878  by  the  sultan  in  honour 
of  the  work  done  for  the  non-combatant  victims  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  of  1877  in  connexion  with  the  Turkish  Compassionate  Fund 
started  by  the  late  Baroness  Burdctt-Coutts.  She  was  one  of  the 
first  to  receive  the  order.  There  arealsothefamilyorder^for  Turkish 
princes*  theHani^ni'Ali-Osman,  founded  in  1893,  and  tlie^<0gfoiil, 
in  1903. 

Non-European  Orders. — Of  the  various  states  of  Central  and 
South  America,  Nicaragua  has  the  American  Order  of  San  Juan  or 
Grey  Town,  founded  in  ifiS7.  in  three  classes;  and  Venefuela  that  of 
the  Bust  of  Bolivar,  t8s4.  nve  classes;  the  ribbon  is  yellow,  bine  and 
ted.  Mexico  has  abolished  its  former  orders,  the  Mexican  Eatle, 
1865,  and  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  i^^y,  as  has  Brazil  those  of  the 
Southern  Crass,  1833,  Dom  Pedro  /.,  1836,  the  Rose,  1^9,  and  the 
Brazilian  branches  of  the  E^)rtugw9e  orders  of  Christ,  St  Benedict 
of  Am  and  St  James,  The  republican  Order  of  ColunUms,  founded 
in  i8f^,  was  abolished  in  1891, 

Chtna, — There  are  no  orders  for  natives,  and  such  distinctions  as 
are  conferred  by  the  different  coloured  buttons  of  the  mandarins, 
the  grade*  indicated  by  the  number  of  peacocks*  feathers,  the  gift 
of  the  ydlow  jacket  anid  the  like,  are  tatuer  insignia  of  raidc  or  per- 
sonal marks  of  honour  than  orders,  whether  of  knighthood  or  merit, 
in  the  European  sense.  For  foreigners,  however,  the  emperor  in 
1883  established  the  sole  order,  that  of  the  Imperial  Double  Druron, 
in  five  dasses,  the  first  three  of  which  are  further  divided  into  three 
mdes  each,  making  eleven  grades  in  all.  The  recipients  riigible 
Hmt  the  various  classes  are  graded,  from  the  first  giado  of  the  first 
class  for  reigning  sovereigns  down  to  the  fifth  class  for  mercliants 
and  manufacturers.  The  insignia  of  the  order  are  unique  in  shape 
and  decoration.  Of  the  three  grades  of  the  first  class  the  badge  is 
a  rectangular  sold  and  yellow  enamel  pUque*  decorated  with  two 
upright  blue  dragons,  with  details  in  green  and  white,  between  the 
heads  for  the  first  grade  a  pearl,  for  the  second  a  ruby,  for  the  third 
a  coral,  set  in  green,  white  and  gold  circles.  The  size  of  the  plaque 
varies  for  the  different  classes.  The  badges  of  the  other  fourclasscs 
Areround  plaques,  the  first  three  with  indented  edges,  the  last  plain; 
in  the  second  cbss  the  dragons  ane  in  silver  on  a  ycUow  and  ^Id 


OLC.,  01  tne  Doraers  ana  maentatu>ns;  m  tbe  ttiu-d  cuss  tbe  c 
arc  gold,  the  ground  green,  the  jewel  a  sapphire;  in  the  fou 
silver  dragons  are  on  a  blue  ground,  the  jewel  a  lapis  lazuli; 
fifth  green  dragons  on  a  sihrer  ground,  the  jewel  a  pearl 


gfXNiod,  the  jewel  isaeut  carat;  the  grades  (fifller  In  the  onlour,  sbapcb 
&c.,  of  the  borders  and  indenutions;  in  the  third  class  the  dragona 

ij    .1. J .1.-  :-..„. L,„.  ._  .L.  f^yj^^  jjj^ 

:uli;  in  the 

.       -  ,      pearl.    The 

ribbons,  decorated  with  embroidered  dragons,  differ  for  the  various 
grades  and  classes. 

Japan. — The  Japanese  orders  have  all  been  instituted  by  the 
emperor  Mutni  Hito.  in  design  and  workmanship  the  insignia  ol 
the  orders  are  beautiful  examptetof  tbe  xrx  of  the  native  enamellera. 
The  Order  td  the  Ckrysanthemnm  {Kihkma  Daijaskc),  founded  in 
1 877,  has  onlv  one  class.  It  ia  but  rarely  conferred  on  others  than 
members  of  the  royal  house  or  foreign  rutcrs  or  princes.  The  badge 
of  the  order  may  be  described  as  follows:  From  a  centre  of  red 
enamel  representing  the  sun  issue  33  white  gold-bordered  rays  in 
four  sharply  profectiog  groups,  between  the  angles  of  which  are  foor 
yelkiw  conventional  chrysanthemum  fk)wera  with  green  leaves 
forming  a  circle  on  which  the  rays  rest;  the  whole  is  suspemfod 
from  a  Iarj:cr  yellow  chrysanthemum.  Tbe  ribbon  Is  deep  red 
bordered  with  (nirple.    The  collar,  which  may  be  granted  with  the 


order  or  biter«  is  composed  of  four  members  repeated,  two  gold 
chrysanthemums,  one  with  srccn  IcavcL  the  other  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  palm,  and  two  elaborate  arabesque  designs.     The  Order 


of  the  Paulownia  Sun  (Tokwa  Daijasho),  founded  in  1888,  in  one  class, 
may  be  in  a  sense  regarded  as  the  highest  class  oT  the  Risinp  Sun 
{KwknjUsasho)  foundied  in  eight  classes,  in  1875.  The  badge  of 
both  orders  is  essentially  the  same,  viz.  the  red  sun  with  white  and 

gold  rays;  in  the  former  the  lilac  flowers  of  the  Paulownia  tree,  the 
ower  of  the  Tycoon's  arms,  take  a  prominent  part.  The  ribbon 
of  the  firat  order  Is  deep  red  with  white  edging.  01  the  second  scarlet 
with  white  central  stnpe^  The  last  two  cUuaes  of  the  Risint  Sun 
weara  decoration  formed  of  the  Paulownia  flower  and  leaves.  Tbe 
Order  of  the  Mirror  or  Happy  Sacred  Treasure  (Zaihosho)  was  founded 
in  1888.  with  eight  classes.  The  cross  of  white  and  gold  clustered 
rays  bears  in  a  blue  centre  a  silver  star-shaped  mirror.  The  ribbon 
is  pale  blue  with  orange  stripes.  There  is  also  an  order  for  ladies, 
tfaatof  theC>9i(m.fotmdcdiofivecIasscs  in  1888.  The  miltUry  order 
of  Japan  is  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Kite,  founded  in  1890,  in  seven 
classes.    The  badge  has  an  elaborate  design;  it  consists  of  a  star  of 

Jurple,  red,  yellow,  gold  and  silver  ravs,  on  which  are  displayed  oM 
apanese  weapons,  tnnners  and  Aielcfs  in  various  odourcd  enamels, 
the  whole  surmounted  by  a  golden  kite  with  outstretched  wingik 
The  ribbon  is  green  with  white  stripes. 

Persia. — ^The  Order  of  the  Sun  and  [Lion,  founded  by  Fath  'Ali 
Shfth  in  1808,  has  five  classes.  There  is  also  the  Nisekan-i-Aftab. 
for  ladies,  founded  in  1873. 

5tain.— The  Sacred  Order,  or  the  Nine  Precious  Stones,  was  founded 
in  1 869.  in  one  class  only,  for  the  Buddhist  princes  of  the  royal  house. 
The  tA-rfer  of  the  While  Elephant,  founded  in  1861,  is  in  five  classes. 
This  is  the  principal  general  order.  The  badge  is  a  striking  example 
of  Oriental  dcsif^  adapted  to  a  European  conventional  form.  The 
drcutar  plaque  is  formed  of  a  triple  circle  of  k>tus  kaves  in  gold, 
red  and  green,  within  a  blue  circlet  with  pearls  a  rkUy  caparisoned 
white  elephant  on  a  gold  ground,  the  whole  surmounted  by  the 
jewelled  gold  pagoda  crown  of  Siam ;  the  collar  is  formed  of  alternate 
white  elephants,  red.  blue  and  white  royal  monograms  and  gold 
pagoda  crowns.  Tbe  ribbon  is  red  with  ercen  bordere  and  small 
blue  and  white  stripes.  Other  orders  arc  the  Siamese  Crown  CA/mg- 
kiU  Siam),  five  classes,  founded  1869;  the  family  Order  of  Chula%- 
Chon-Ctao,  three  Classes,  187V  and  the  Maha  Charkrkri,  1884,  only 
for  princes  and  princesses  of  tne  reigning  family.  (C.  WB.) 

KNIGUT-SBRVICB,  the  dominaat  and  distinctive  tenure  of 
land  tinder  tbe  feudal  system.  It  is  assodated  in  Its  origin  with 
that  development  in  warfare  which  made  the  mailed  horseman, 
armed  with  lance  and  sword,  the  most  important  factor  tn  battle. 
Till  within  recent  years  it  was  believed  that  knight-service  was 
developed  out  of  the  liability,  under  the  English  system,  of  every 
five  hides  to  provide  one  soldier  In  war.  It  is  now  held  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  a  novel  system  which  was  Introduced  alter 
the  Conquest  by  the  Nonnans,  who  relied  essentially  on  their 
mounted  knights,  while  the  English  fought  on  foot.  They  were 
already  familiar  with  the  principle  of  tnight-scrvice,  the  knight's 
fee,  as  it  came  to  be  termed  in  England,  being  represented  in 
Normandy  by  the  fUf  du  haubertt  so  termed  from  the  hauberk 
or  coat  of  nuUl  (hrica)  which  was  worn  by  the  knight.  AHusIon 
is  made  to  this  in  the  coronation  charter  of  Henry  I.  (1100), 
which  Speaks  of  those  holding  by  knight-service  as  miliUs  qui  per 
loricam  terras  suas  desemurU, 

The  Conqueror,  it  is  now  held,  divided  the  lay  lands  of  England 
among  his  followers,  to  be  held  by  the  service  of  a  fixed  number 
of  knights  In  his  host,  and  imposed  the  same  service  on  most  of 
the  great  ecclesiastical  bodies  which  retained  their  landed  cndow- 
rnems.  No  record  evidence  exists  of  this  action  on  his  part,  and 
the  quota  ol  knight-servke  exacted  was  not  determined  by  the 
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ana  or  value  of  tht  hnds  graated  (or  retained),  but  was  based 
upon  the  unit  of  the  feudal  host,  the  eonstahtdaria  of  ten  knights. 
Of  the  tenants-la-chief  or  barons  (f.e.  those  ^vho  held  directly 
of  the  crown),  the  principal  were  called  on  to  find  one  or  more  of 
these  units,  while  of  the  lesser  ones  some  were  called  on  for  five 
knights,  that  is,  half  a  constalmlaria.  The  same  system  was 
adopted  in  Ireland  when  that  country  was  conquered  under 
Henry  IL  The  baron  who  had  been  enfeoffed  by  his  sovereign 
on  these  terms  could  provide  the  knights  required  either  by  hiring 
them  for  pay  or,  more  conveniently  when  wealth  was  mainly 
represented  by  land,  by  a  process  of  subcnfeoflment,  analogous 
to  that  by  which  he  himself  had  been  enfeofled.  That  is  to  say, 
he  could  assign  to  an  under-tenant  a  certain  portion  of  his  fief 
to  be  held  by  the  service  of  finding  one  or  more  knights.  The 
land  so  held  would  then  be  described  as  consisting  of  one  or  more 
knights'  fees,  but  the  knight's  fee  had  not,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  any  fixed  area.  This  process  could  be  carried  farther 
till  there  was  a  chain  of  mesne  lords  between  the  tcnant-in-chicf 
and  the  actual  holder  of  the  land;  but  the  liability  for  perform- 
ance of  the  knight-service  was  always  carefully  dcAncd. 

The  primary  obligation  incumbent  on  every  knight  was  service 
in  the  field,  when  called  upon,  for  forty  days  a  year,  with  specified 
armour  and  arms.  There  was,  however,  a  standing  dispute  as 
to  whether  he  could  be  called  upon  to  perform  this  service  outside 
the  realm,  nor  was  the  question  of  his  expenses  free  from  diffi- 
culty. In  addition  to  this  primary  duty  be  had,  in  numerous 
cases  at  least,  to  perform  that  of  "  castle  ward  "  at  his  lord's 
chief  castle  for  a  fixed  number  of  days  in  the  year.  On  certain 
baronies  also  was  incumbent  the  duty  of  providing  knights  for 
the  guard  of  royal  castles,  such  as  Windsor,  Rockingham  and 
Dover.  Under  the  feudal  system  the  tenant  by  knight-service 
had  also  the  same  pecuniary  obligatrans  to  his  lord  as  had  his 
lord  to  the  king.  These  consisted  of  (i)  "  relief,"  which  he  paid 
on  succeeding  to  his  lands;  (a)  "  wantsbip,"  that  is,  the  profits 
from  his  lands  during  a  minority;  (3)  "  marriage,"  that  is,  the 
right  of  giving  in  marriage,  unless  bought  oO,  his  heiress,  his  heir 
(if  a  minor)  and  liis  widow;  and  also  of  the  three  "  aids  "  (see 
Aids). 

The  chief  sources  of  information  for  the  extent  and  develop- 
ment of  koighi-service  are  the  returns  (carlae)  of  the  barons  (ix. 
the  temuits-in-chief)  in  1166,  informing  the  king,  at  his  request, 
of  the  names  of  their  tenants  by  knight-service  with  the  number 
of  fees  they  held,  supplemented  by  the  payments  lor  "  scutage  " 
(see  Scutage)  recorded  on  the  pipe  rolls,  by  the  later  returns 
printed  in  the  Tala  dt  Neviii,  and  by  the  still  later  ones  collected 
ill  Feudal  Aids.  In  the  returns  made  in  1166  some  of  the  barons 
appear  as  having  enicoSed  more  and  some  less  than  the  number 
of  knights  they  had  to  find.  In  the  latter  case  they  described 
the  balance  as  being  chargeable  on  their  "  demesne,"  that  is,  on. 
the  portion  of  their  fief  which  remained  in  their  own  hands. 
These  returns  further  prove  that  lands  bad  already  been  granted 
for  the  service  of  a  fraction  of  a  knight,  such  service  being  in 
practice  already  commuted  for  a  proportionate  money  payment; 
and  they  show  that  the  total  number  of  knights  with  which  land 
held  by  military  service  was  charged  was  not,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  sixty  thousand,  but,  probably,  somewhere  between 
five  and  six  thousand.  Similar  returns  were  made  for  Normandyt 
and  are  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  its  system  of  knigbl- 
service. 

The  principle  of  commuting  for  money  the  obligation  of 
military  service  struck  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system,  and  so 
complete  was  the  change  of  conception  that "  tenure  by  knight- 
service  of  a  mesne  lord  becomes,  first  in  fact  and  then  in  law, 
tenure  by  escuaga  (i.e.  scutage)."  By  the  time  of  Hcniy  III.,  as 
Bracton  states,  the  test  of  tenure  was  scutage;  liability,  however 
small,  to  scutage  payment  made  the  tenure  military. 

The  disintegration  of  the  system'  was  carried  farther  in  the 
Utter  half  of  the  13th  century  as  a  consequence  of  changes  in 
warfare,  which  were  increasing  the  importance  of  foot  soldiers 
and  making  the  service  of  a  knight  for  forty  days  of  less  value 
to  the  king.  The  barons,  instead  of  paying  scutage,  compounded 
for  tbcir  service  by  the  payment  of  lump  sums,  and,  by  a  process 


which  is  still  obscure,  the  nominal  quotas  of  knight -service  due 
from  each  had,  by  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  been  largely  reduced. 
The  knight's  fee,  however,  remained  a  knight's  fee,  and  the 
pecuniary  incidents  of  military  tenure,  especially  wardship, 
marriage,  and  fines  on  alienation,  long  continued  to  be  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  crown.  But  at  the  Restoration  (r66o)  tenure 
by  knight-service  was  abolished  by  law  (la  Car.  U.  c  34), 
and  with  it  these  vexatious  exactions  were  ^x>lished. 

BiBiiocRAFHV. — ^The  returns  of  ti66  are  preserved  in  the  Liber 
Nicer  (ijth  cent.),  edited  by  Hearne,  and  the  Ltbrr  Riiheus  or  Kcd 
Book  of  the  Exchcauer  (13  cent.),  edited  by  H.  Hall  for  the  Rolls 
Scries  m  1896.  1  he  later  returns  are  in  Tesla  de  Nrvilt  (Rcroid 
Commission,  1807)  and  in  the  Record  Office  volumes  of  Feudal  Aidt, 
arranged  under  counties.  For  the  financial  side  of  kni^ht-service 
the  early  pipe  rolls  have  been  printed  by  the  Record  Commi»sion 
and  the  Pipe  Roll  Sodety,  and  abstracts  of  Later  ones  will  be  found 
in  The  Red  Book  of  the  Exehe{^uer^  which  may  be  studied  on  the  whole 
question;  but  the  editor's  view  must  be  received  witS  caution  and 
checked  by  J.  H.  Round's  Studies  on  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer 
(for  private  circulation).  The  Baronia  Anstica  of  Madox  may  also 
be  consulted.  The  existinp:  theory  on  knipht-servicc  was  enunciated 
by  Mr  Round  in  English  Historical  Revie-ur,  vi.,  vii.,  and  reissued  by 
htm  in  his  Feudal  England  (1895).  It  is  accepted  by  Pollock  and 
Maitland  {History  of  Enrlish  Low),  who  discuss  the  question  at 
length:  by  Mr  J.  F.  B.ildwin  in  his  Scutate  and  Knight-service  in 
Enrland  (l/niversity  of  Chicago  Press.  189^),  a  valuable  monograph 
with  bibliography;  and  by  Petit-Dutaillis,  in  his  Studies  supplement' 
ary  to  Stuohs'  Constiiulional  History  (Manchester  Untvcrsicy  Series, 
1908).  U.  H.  R.) 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  GOLDEH  CIRCLE,  s  semi-mUitaiy  secret 
society  in  the  United  State*  in  the  Middle  West,  1M1-1864.  tbe 
purpose  of  which  was  to  bring  tho  Civfl  War  to  a  close  and  restore 
the  "  Union  as  it  was."  There  is  some  evidence  that  before  tbe 
Civil  War  there  was  a  Democratic  secret  organization  of  the  same 
name,  with  its  principal  membership  !n  the  Southern  States. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  many  of  the  Democrats  of 
the  Middle  West,  who  were  opposed  to  the  war  policy  of  the 
Republicans,  organized  tbe  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  pledgiog 
themselves  to  exert  their  infiuence  to  bring  about  peace.  In 
1863,  owing  to  the  disclosure  of  some  of  its  secrets,  the  organiza- 
tion took  the  name  of  Order  of  American  Knights,  and  in  1864 
this  became  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  The  total  membership  of  this 
order  probably  reached  250,000  to  300,000,  principally  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky  and  south-western 
Pennsylvania-  Fenundo  Wood  of  New  York  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  officer  and  in  1S64  Clement  L.  VaUandighaai 
became  the  second  in  command.  The  great  importance  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Cirde  and  iu  successors  was  due  to  its 
opposition  to  the  war  policy  of  the  Republican  administration. 
The  plan  was  to  overthrow  the  lincohi  government  in  the 
elections  and  give  to  the  Democrats  the  control  of  tbe  state  and 
Federal  governments,  which  would  then  make  peace  and  invite 
the  Southern  States  to  come  back  into  tbe  Union  on  the  old  foot- 
ing. In  order  to  obstruct  and  embarrass  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration the  mcmbeis  of  the  order  held  peace  meetings  to  infliKoce 
public  opinion  against  the  continuance  of  the  war;  purchased 
arms  to  be  used  In  uprisings,  which  were  to  place  the  peace  party 
in  control  of  the  Federal  government,  or  failing  in  that  to  establish 
a  north-western  confederacy;  and  took  measures  to  set  free  the 
Confederate  prisoners  in  the  north  and  bring  the  war  to  a  forced 
close.  All  these  plans  failed  at  the  critical  moment,  and  tbe  most 
effective  work  done  by  the  order  was  in  encouraging  desertion 
from  the  Federal  armies,  preventing  enlistments,  and  resistuig 
the  draft.  Wholesale  arrests  of  leaden  and  numerous  seizures 
of  arms  by  tbe  United  States  authorities  resulted  in  a  general 
collapse  of  the  order  late  in  1864.  Three  of  tbe  leaders  were 
sentenced  to  death  by  military  commissions,  bnt  sentence  was 
suspended  until  1866,  ^bea  they  were  released  under  the  decision 
of  the  United  States' Supreme  Court  in  the  famous  case  £x  paiU 
UiUitttu. 

AtJTBOairns.— i4ii  Authenlk  ExposUiou  ef  llu  KniMt  tt  tkt 
CoUtH  CircU  (Indianapolis,  1863) ;  J.  F.  Rhodes,  HUtory  oJOt  ffmSed 
Stales  from  the  Compromise  of  liso  (New  Yotk.  1905)  vol.  v: 
E.  McPberaon,  Palitital  Hittaty  of  Ok  Rebtttio*  (Washington,  |8;«. : 
and  W.  D.  Foulke.  Ufe  ^  0.  P.  Uortm  (>  vols.,  New  York.  1899). 

CW.  L.FJ 
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mPPSRIIOUIIICK  (or  Kmippesoouinc),  BBXIIT  (BEaBMD 
or  Beknrakdt]  (c.  1490-1536),  German  divine,  wis  aproiperxMU 

cloth-merchant  at  MUnster  when  in  ]5]4  he  joined  Melchior 
Rinck  and  Melchior  Hofman  in  a  business  journey  to  Stockholm, 
which  developed  into  an  abortive  religious  errand.  Knipper- 
doUinck,  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  glib  tongue,  noted  from  his 
youth  for  eccentricity,  had  the  car  of  the  MUnster  populace  when 
ini527  he  helped  to  break  the  prison  of  Tonics  Kruse,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  bishop  and  the  civic  authorities.  For  this  he  made  his 
peace  with  the  latter;  but,  venturing  on  another  basinets 
iourney,  he  was  arrested,  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  released 
on  payment  of  a  high  fine — ia  regard  of  which  treatment  he 
began  an  action  before  the  Imperial  Chamber.  Though  his 
aims  were  political  rather  than  religious,  he  attached  himself 
to  the  reforming  movement  of  Bernhardt  Rothmann,  once 
(1519)  chaplain  ot  St  Mauritz,  outside  Mttnster,  now  (1531)- 
pastor  of  the  city  church  of  St  Lamberti.  A  new  bishop 
directed  a  mandate  (April  17,  X532)  against  Rothmann,  which 
bad  the  effect  of  alienating  the  moderates  in  MQnster  from  the 
democrats.  KnippctdoUinck  was  a  leader  of  the  latter  in  the 
surprise  (December  16, 1 532)  which  made  prisoners  of  the  negoti- 
ating nobles  at  Tdgte,  in  the  territory  of  Milnster.  In  tbe  end, 
Monster  was  by  charter  from  Philip  of  Hesse  (February  14, 1533} 
constituted  an  evangelical  city.  KnipperdoUinck  was  made  a 
btirgomaster  in  February  1534.  Anabaptism  had  already  (Sep- 
tember 8,  1533)  been  proclaimed  at  MUnster  by  a  journeyman 
imithj  and,  before  this,  Hcinrich  Roll,  a  refugee,  had  brought 
Rothmatm  (May  1533)  to  a  rejection  of  infant  baptism.  From 
the  ist  of  January  1534  Roll  preached  Anabaptist  doctrines 
in  a  dty  pulpit;  a  few  days  later,  two  Dutch  emissaries  of  Jan 
Matthysz,  or  Matthyssen,  the  master-baker  and  Anabaptist 
prophet  of  Haarlem,  came  on  a  mission  to  MUnster.  They  were 
followed  (January  13)  by  Jan  Beukelsa  (or  Bockelszoon,  or 
Buchholdt),  better  known  as  John  of  Leiden.  It  was  his  second 
visit  to  MUnster;  he  came  now  as  an  apostle  of  Matthysz.  He  was 
twenty- five,  with  a  winning  personality,  great  gifts  as  an  organizer, 
and  plenty  of  ambition.  KiiipperdoUinck,  whose  daughter  Gara 
was  ultimately  enrolled  among  the  wives  of  John  of  Leiden, 
came  under  his  influence.  Matthysz  himself  came  to  MUnster 
(i  534)  and  lived  in  Knipperdollinck's  house,  which  became  the 
centre  of  the  new  movement  to  substitute  MUnster  for  Strassburg 
(Melchior  Hofmann's  choice)  as  the  New  Jerusalem.  On  the 
death  of  Matthysz,  in  a  foolish  raid  (April  5, 1534),  John  became 
supreme.  KnipperdoUinck,  with  one  attempt  at  revolt,  when  he 
claimed  the  kingship  for  hioiself ,  was  his  subservient  henchman, 
wheedling  the  MUnster  democracy  into  subjection  to  the  fantastic 
rule  of  the  "  king  of  the  earth."  Ue  was  made  second  in  com- 
mand, and  executioner  of  the  refractory.  Ue.fell  in  with  the 
polygamy  innovation,  the  protest  of  his  wife  being  visited  with  a 
penance.  In  the  military  measures  for  resisting  the  siege  of 
MUnster  he  took  no  leading  part.  On  the  fall  of  the  city  Uuoe  2$, 
I5JS)  I>c  hid  in  a  dwelling  in  the  city  wall,  but  was  betrayed 
by  his  landlady.  After  six  months'  incarceration,  his  trial,  along 
with  his  comrades,  took  place  on  the  iglh  of  January,  and  his 
execution,  with  fearful  tortures,  on  the  and  of  January  1J36. 
KnipperdoUinck  attempted  to  strangle  himself,  but  was  forced 
to  endure  the  worst.  His  body,  like  those  of  the-  others,  was 
bung  in  a  cage  on  the  tower  of  St  Lambert!,  where  the  cages 
are  stiU  to  be  seen.  An  alleged  portrait,  from  an  engraving 
of  1(07,  is  reproduced  in  the  appendix  to  A.  Ross's  Potuebeia, 
165J. 

See  L.  KeUcr,  CitckkU*  it  Wiedaliufa  mi  Utres  Rtidu  m 
MUnster  (iSSo);  C.  A.  CorncHuB,  HisUirisdu  Arbaten  (1809):  E. 
Belfort  Bax,  Rise  and  Fall  a}  the  AnabaptUls  (1903).      (A.  Co.*) 

KNITTINa  (from  O.E.  cnyUan,  to  knit;  ef.  Gcr.  Knautn;  the 
root  is  seen  in  "  knot "),  the  art  ot  forming  a  single  thread  or 
strand  of  yam  into  a  texture  or  fabric  of  a  loop  structure,  by 
employiag  needles  or  wires.  "  Crochet "  work  is  an  analogous 
art  ia  its  simplest  form.  It  consists  of  foming  a  single  thread 
into  a  single  chain  of  loops.  All  warp  knit  fabrics  are  buBt  on 
this  structure.  Knitting  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  two 
prindptes,  viz.  (i)  hand  knitting  and  (a)  frame-work  killing 


(see  HosisaY).  In  hand  knitting,  the  wires,  pins  or  needles  used 
are  of  different  lengths  or  gauges,  according  to  the  dass  of  work 
wanted  to  be  produced.  They  are  made  of  steel,  bone,  wood  or 
ivory.  Some  are  beaded  to  prevent  the  loops  from  slipping 
over  the  ends.  Flat  or  selvcdged  work  can  oiUy  be  produced  on 
them.  Others  are  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  by  employing  three 
or  more  a  drcular  or  drcular-shaped  fabric  can  be  made.  In 
hand  knitting  each  loop  is  formed  and  Ihrova  ofl  individually 
and  in  rotation  and  is  kit  hanging  on  the  new  loop  formed.  The 
cotton,  wool  and  s'Ui  fibres  ate  the  principal  materials  from  which 
knitting  yams  are  manufactured,  wool  being  the  moat  important 
and  most  largiely  used.  "  Lamb's-wool,"  "  wheeling,"  "  finger- 
ing "  and  worsted  yarns  are  aU  produced  from  the  wool  fibre,  but 
may  differ  in  size  or  fineness  and  quality.  Those  yarns  are  largely 
used  in  the  productJon  of  kjiitted  underwear.  Hand  knitting  is 
to-day  principally  practised  as  a  domestic  art,  btit  in  some  of 
the  remote  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  it  is  prosecuted  as  as 
industry  to  some  extent.  In  the  Shetland  Islands  the  wool  o(  the 
native  sheep  is  spun,  and  used  in  its  natural  colour,  being  manu- 
factured into  shawls,  scarfs,  ladies'  jackets,  &c.  The  principal 
trade  of  other  districts  is  hose  and  half-hose,  made  from  the 
wool  of  the  sheep  native  to  the  district.  The  formation  of  the 
stitches  in  knitting  may  be  varied  ia  a  great  many  ways,  by 
"  purling  "  (knitting  or  throwing  loops  to  back  and  front  in  rib 
form), "  sUppiog  "  loops,  taking  up  and  casting  oR  and  working  in 
various  coloured  yams  to  form  stripes,  patterns,  &c.  The  articles 
may  be  shaped  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  wires  and 
yams  are  manipulated. 

KXOBKERRIE  (from  the  Taal  or  South  African  Dutch,  ktuf- 
tirie,  derived  from  Du.  tiup,  a  knob  or  button,  and  kerrie,  a 
Bushman  or  Hottentot  word  for  stick),  a  strong,  short  stick  with 
a  rounded  knob  or  head  used  by  the  natives  of  South  Africa  in 
warfare  and  the  chase.  It  is  employed  at  dose  quarters,  or  as  a 
missile,  and  ia  time  of  peace  serves  as  a  walking-stick.  The  name 
has  been  extended  to  similar  weapons  used  by  the  natives  of 
Australia,  the  Pacific  islands,  and  other  places. 

KNOLLES.  RICHARD  (1:.  1545-1610),  English  historian,  was 
a  native  of  Northan^tonshire,  and  was  educated  at  Lincoln 
CoUcge,  Oxford.  He  became  a  fcUow  of  his  coUege,  and  at  some 
date  subsequent  to  157  r  left  Oxford  to  become  master  of  a  school 
at  Sandwich,  Kent,  where  be  died  in  1610.  In  t6o3  KnoUes 
published  his  CeturaU  Hislerie  a/  the  Turies,  of  which  several 
editions  subsequently  appeared,  among  them  a  good  one  edited 
by  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  (1700),  who  brought  the  history  down  to 
1699.  It  was  dedicated  to  King  James  L,  and  KnoUes  availed 
himself  largely  of  Jean  Jacques  Boissatd's  Kttae  d  /»»ci  Sullan- 
orum  Turcicorum  (Frankfort,  1596).  Although  now  entirely 
superseded,  it  has  considerable  merits  as  regards  style  and 
arrangement.  KnoUes  published  a  translation  of  J.  Bodin's 
De  RepuUua  in  1606,  but  the  Grammaiica  Lalina,  Ctaeca  el 
Hcbraica,  attributed  to  him  by  Anthony  Wood  and  others,  is  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  Hanserd  KnoUys  (c  1599-1691),  a  Baptist 
minister. 

Sec  the  AHenaeum,  August  6, 1881. 

KHOILBS  (or  KnoiLYs),  SIB  ROBERT  (e.  I3i$-t407),  English 
soldier,  bdonged  to  a  Cheshircfaraily.  In  early  life  he  served 
in  Brittany,  and  be  was  one.of  the  Engjiafa  survivors  who.  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Frencb  after  the  famous  "  combat  of  the 
thirty  "in  March  ijsi.  He  was,  however,  qukkly  released  and 
was  among  the  soldiers  of  fortune  who  took  advantage  of  the 
diatracted  state  of  Brittany,  at  this  time  the  sceiw  of  a  savage 
dvU  war,  to  win  fame  and  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants.  After  a  time  he  transferred  his  operations  to 
Normandy,  when  he  Mrved  under  the  aUied  standards  of  England 
and  of  Charles  II.  of  Navarre.  He  led  the  "  great  company  "  ia 
their  work  of  devastation  along  the  vaUey  of  the  Loire,  fighting 
at  this  time  for  his  own  hand  and  for  booty,  and  winning  a  terrible 
reputation  by  his  ravages.  After  the  oondusion  of  the  treaty 
of  Britigny  in  1360  KnoUes  returned  to  Brittany  and  took  part 
in  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  duchy  between  John  of 
Montfort  (Duke  John  IV.)  and  Charles  of  Blois,  gaining  great 
fame  by  his  conduct  in  the  fight  at  Auray  (September  r364),  where 
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Du  Gucsdin  wu  captured  and  Charies  Ot  Blois  was  slain.  In 
136;  !>'  marched  with  the  Black  Prince  into  Spain  and  fought  at 
the  battle  o(  N&jcra;  in  136Q  he  was  with  the  prince  in  Aquitaine. 
In  1370  he  was  placed  by  Edward  III.  at  the  head  of  an  ezpe- 
dKion  which  invaded  France  and  marched  on  Paris,  but  after 
exacting  large  sums  of  money  as  ransom  a  mutiny  broke  up  the 
army,  and  its  leader  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  his  Breton  castle 
of  Derval  and  to  appease  the  disappointed  English  king  with  a 
large  monetary  gift.  Emerging  from  his  retreat  Knclles  again 
assisted  John  of  Montfort  in  Brittany,  where  he  acted  as  John's 
representative;  later  he  led  a  force  Into  Aquitaine,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  leaden  of  the  fleet  sent  against  the  Spaniards  in  1377.  In 
1380  he  served  in  France  under  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  after- 
wards duke  of  Gloucester,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  valour  at 
the  siege  of  Nantes;  and  in  r38r  he  went  with  Richard  II.  to 
meet  Wat  Tyler  at  Smitbfield.  He  died  at  Sculthorpe  in  Norfolk 
on  the  rjth  of  August  1407.  Sit  Robert  devoted  much  of  his 
great  wealth  to  charitable  objects.  He  built  a  college  and  an 
almshouse  at  Pontefract,  his  wife's  birthplace,  where  the  alms- 
bouse  still  exists;  he  restored  the  churches  of  Sculthorpe  and 
Harpley;  and  he  helped  to  found  an  English  hospital  in  Rome. 
KnoUes  won  an  immense  reputation  by  his  skill  and  valour  in 
the  field,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  captains  of  his  age. 
French  writers  call  him  CanoUes,  or  Canole. 

KMOUYS,  the  name  of  an  English  family  descended  from 
Sir  Thomas  KnoUys  (d.  1435),  lord  mayor  of  London.  The  first 
distinguished  member  of  the  family  was  Sir  Francis  KnoUys 
(c.  15x4-1596),  English  statesman,  son  of  Robert  KnoUys,  or 
KnoUcs  (d.  1521),  a  courtier  in  the  service  and  favour  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  Vni.  Robert  had  also  a  younger 
■on,  Henry,  who  took  part  in  public  liie  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  and  who  died  in  1583. 

Francis  KnoUys,  who  entered  the  sernce  of  Henry  VIII. 
before  1540,  became  a  member  of  parliament  in  1542  and  was 
knighted  in  1547  while  serving  with  the  English  arrtiy  in  Scotland. 
A  strong  and  somewhat  aggressive  supporter  of  the  reformed 
doctrines,  he  retired  to  Germany  soon  after  Maty  became  queen, 
returning  to  England  to  become  a  privy  coundllor,  vice-chamber- 
lain of  the  royal  household  and  a  member  of  parliament  under 
Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  cousin  Catherine  (d.  1569),  daughter 
of  WiUiam  Carey  and  iriece  of  Anne  Boleyn,  was  his  wife.  After 
serving  as  governor  of  Plymouth,  KnoUys  was  sent  in  r566  to 
Ireland,  his  mission  being  to  obtain  for  the  queen  confidential 
reports  about  the  conduct  of  the  lord-deputy  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
Approving  of  Sidney's  actions  he  came  back  to  England,  and  io 
156S  was  sent  to  CarUsle  to  take  charge  of  Maty  Queen  of  Scots, 
who  had  just  fled  from  Scotland;  afterwards  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  queen  at  Bolton  Castle  and  then  at  Tutbury  Castle.  He  dis- 
ctissed  religious  questions  with  his  prisoner,-althougb  the  extreme 
Protestant  views  which  he  put  before  her  did  not  meet  with 
Elizabeth's  approval,  and  he  gave  up  the  position  of  guardian 
just  after  his  wife's  death  in  January  r  569.  In  1584  he  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  where  since  1 572  he  bad  represented 
Oxfordshire,  the  bill  legalizing  the  national  association  for 
EUzabeth's  defence,  and  be  was  treasurer  of  the  nyal  household 
tiom  1572  until  hit  death  on  the  19th  of  July  1596.  Ifii  monu- 
ment may  still  be  seen  in  the  church  of  RotberficM  Crav*, 
Oxfordshire.  KnoUys  was  tepettedly  fre*  and  frank  In  his 
objection*  to  Elisabeth't  tortuous  fonign  policy;  but,  possibly 
owing  to  bis  relation^p  te  the  que*D,  h«  did  not  lose  her  favour, 
and  he  wax  one  of  her  commissioaers  OB  such  important  occasions 
is  the  trials  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scott,  Ot  Philip  Howard  earl  (rf 
Arundel,  and  of  Anthony  Babington.  An  active  and  Ufelong 
Puritan,  his  attacks  on  the  bishops  were  not  lacking  in  vigour, 
and  he  was  also  very  hostile  to  heretics.  He  tvcdved  many 
gtanu  of  bnd  from  the  queen,  and  was  chief  steward  of  the  city 
of  Oxford  and  •  knight  of  the  garter. 

Sir  Francis's  eldest  son  Henry  (d  1583),  and  his  tons  Edward 
(d.  e.  1580),  Robert  (d.  1625),  Richard  (d.  S596),  Francis  (d. 
e.  1648),  and  Thomas,  were  aU  courtiers  and  served  the  queen  in 
parUament  or  in  the  fidd.  His  daughter  Lettice  (1540-1634) 
maniad  Walter  Oevcicax,  «arl  of  Esatx,  and  than  Robert  Dudley, 


earl  of  Leicester;  she  wat  the  mother  of  Elixabeth's  favourite, 
the  and  earl  of  Essex. 

Some  of  KnoUys's  letters  are  in  T.  Wright's  Ooeai  SaabeH  ami 
htr  Timts  (1838)  and  the  BurfUey  Papers,  edited  by  S  Haynes 
(t7_40);andafewof  bismanuscnptsaxestiltincsustcncc.  A  ipecch 
which  Knollya  delivered  in  parliament  against  some  daima  made  by 
the  bishops  was  printed  in  l6o8andazaininW.Stoughtoa's  Assertiaie 
Jar  True  and  Ciriilian  CkurcJi  Pelicit  (London,  1642). 

Sir  Francis  KnoUys's  second  son  Wlliam  (e.  1547-163*2) 
served  as  a  member  of  parUament  and  a  soldier  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  being  knighted  in  isS6.  His  eldest  brother 
Henry,  having  died  without  sons  In  r583,  William  inherited  his 
father's  estates  In  Oxfordshire,  becoming  in  r596  a  privy  conncU- 
ior  and  comptroUer  of  the  royal  household;  in  r6D2  he  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  household.  Sir  William  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
new  king  James  I.,  whom  he  had  visited  in  Scotland  in  r585,  and 
was  made  Baron  KnoUys  in  1603  and  Viscount  Wallingford  in 
1616.  But  in  this  latter  year  his  fortunes  suffered  a  tem- 
porary reverse.  Through  his  second  wife  EUzabeth  (t  586-1658), 
daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Suffolk,  KnoUys  was  related 
to  Frances,  countess  of  Somerset,  and  when  this  lady  was  tried  for 
the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  her  relatives  were  regarded 
with  suspicion;  consequently  Lord  Wallingford  resign«l  the 
treasurership  of  the  household  and  two  years  later  the  mastership 
of  the  court  of  wards,  an  oflSce  which  he  had  held  since  1614. 
However,  he  regained  the  royal  favour,  and  was  created  earl  of 
Banbury  in  1626.    He  died  in  London  on  the  25th  of  May  1632. 

His  wife,  who  was  nearly  forty  years  her  husband's  junior, 
was  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Edward  (1627-1645)  and  Nicholas 
(1631-1674),  whose  paternity  has  given  rise  to  much  dispute. 
Neither  is  mentioned  in  the  earl's  wiU,  but  in  r64t  the  law  courts 
decided  that  Edward  was  earl  of  Banbury,  and  when  he  was  kiUcd 
in  June  1645  his  brother  Nicholas  took  the  title.  In  the  Con- 
vention Parliament  of  1660  some  objection  was  taken  to  the  earl 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  t66i  he  was  not  summoned 
to  parliament;  he  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  writ  of 
summons  when  he  died  on  the  t4th  ot  March  1674. 

Nicholas's  son  Charies  (1662-1740),  the  4th  earl,  had  not  been 
summoned  to  parliament  when  in  1692  he  kiUed  Captain  PliiUp 
Lawson  in  a  dueL  This  raised  the  question  of  his  rank  in  a  new 
form.  Was  he,  or  was  he  not,  entitled  to  trial  by  the  peers? 
The  House  of  Lords  declared  that  he  was  not  a  peer  and  therefore 
not  so  entitled,  but  the  court  of  king's  bench  released  him  from 
his  imprisonment  on  the  ground  that  be  was  the  eari  of  Banbury 
and  not  Charles  KnoUys  a  commoner.  Nevertheless  the  House 
of  Lords  refused  to  move  from  its  position,  and  KnoUys  had  not 
received  a  writ  of  summons  when  he  died  in  April  T740.  His  son 
Charles  (t703-i77i),  vicar  of  Burford,  Oxfordshire,  and  his 
grandsons,  WiUiam  (1726-1776)  and  Thomas  Woods  (1 717-1793), 
were  successively  titular  earls  of  Banbury,  but  they  took  no  step* 
to  prove  their  title.  However,  in  1806  Thomas  Woods's  son 
WnUam  (r763-t824),  who  attained  the  rank  of  general  in  the 
British  army,  asked  for  a  writ  of  sunmions  as  earl  of  Banbury, 
but  in  1813  the  House  of  Lords  decided  against  the  claim. 
Several  peers,  including  the  great  Lord  Ersklne,  protested  against 
this  dedsion,  but  General  KnoUys  himself  accepted  it  and  ceased 
to  caU  himsdf  earl  of  Banbury.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  lotb,  at 
March  T834.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  William  Thomas  KnoUys  (1797- 
t883),  entered  the  army  and  served  with  the  Guards  during  the 
Peninsular  War.  Remaining  in  the  army  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  ofi8i5hewona  good  reputation  and  rose  high  in  hit 
ptofesaion.  From  1855  to  18A0  be  was  in  charge  of  the  military 
camp  at  Aldenbot,  then  in  its  infancy,  and  in  1S61  he  was  made 
president  of  the  councU  of  military  education.  From  1862  to 
187 ;  he  was  comptroUer  of  the  houtehoM  of  the  prince  of  Wale^ 
afterwards  King  Edward  VII.  From  1877  nntl  hit  death  « 
the  S3td  of  June  1883  he  wat  gentleman  usher  of  tbe  black  rod; 
he  wat  also  a  privy  councillor  and  colonel  of  tlie  Scots  Goanls. 
Hit  ton  Franda  (b.  1837),  private  secretary  to  Edward  VII.  and 
George  V.,  was  created  Baron  KnoUys  in  190*;  aimtlier  son. 
Sir  Henry  Knollya  (b.  1840),  became  private  seczctaiy  10  Ring 
Edward'*  daughter  Mau^  queen  of  Norway. 
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See  Sir  N.  H.  NIcolu,  TnaHu  <mlk$Lam  rfAitUtnm  BuHandy 
1833}:  and  G.  E.  C(o\aym),  CtmpUU  Patav  (1887),  vol  L 

KNOT,  t  limicoUne  bitd  veiy  abundint  at  certain  aeaions 
on  the  •hoiei  of  Britain  and  many  countries  of  the  northern 
hemiapheie.  Camden  in  the  edition  of  his  BriUmnia  published 
in  1607  (p.  408)  inserted  a  passage  not  found  in  the  earlier  issues 
of  that  work,  connecting  the  name  with  that  of  King  Canute, 
and  this  account  of  its  origin  has  been  usually  received.  But  no 
other  evidence  In  its  favour  is  forthcoming,  and  Camden's  state- 
ment is  merely  the  expression  of  an  opinion,'  so  that  there  is 
perhaps  ground  for  believing  him  to  have  been  mistaken,  and 
that  the  clue  afforded  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  (&  1673) 
wrote  the  name  "  Gnatts  or  Knots,"  may  be  the  true  one.'  Still 
the  sUtement  was  so  determinedly  repeated  by  successivi; 
authors  that  Linnaeus  followed  them  in  calling  the  species 
Tringa  tanuius,  and  so  it  remains  with  nearly  all  modem  ornitho- 
logists.* Rather  larger  than  a  snipe,  but  with  a  shorter  bill 
and  legs,  the  knot  visits  the  coasts  of  some  parts  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  North  America  at  times  In  vast  flocks;  and,  though  in  tem- 
perate climates  a  good  many  remain  throughout  the  winter, 
these  are  nothing  in  proportion  to  those  that  arrive  towards  the 
end  of  spring,  in  England  generally  about  the  15th  of  May,  and 
after  staying  a  few  days  pass  northward  to  their  summer  quar- 
ters, whUe  early  in  autumn  the  young  of  the  year  throng  to  the 
nme  pUces  iii  XiB  greater  numbers,  befaig  followed  a  little  later 
by  their  patents.  In  winter  the  plumage  is  ashy-grey  above 
(save  the  rump,  which  is  white)  and  while  beneath.  In  summer 
the  feathers  of  the  back  are  black,  broadly  margined  with  light 
orange-red,  mixed  with  white,  those  of  the  rump  white,  more  or 
less  tinged  with  red,  and  the  lower  parts  are  of  a  nearly  uniform 
deep  bay  or  chestnut.  The  birds  which  winter  in  temperate 
climates  seldom  attain  the  brilliancy'of  colour  exhibited  by  those 
which  arrive  from  the  south;  the  luxuriance  generated  by  the 
jieat  of  a  tropical  sun  seems  needed  to  develop  the  full  richness  of 
hue.  The  young  when  they  come  from  their  birthplace  are 
clothed  in  ashy-grey  above,  each  feather  banded  with  dull 
black  and  ochreous,  while  the  breast  is  more  or  less  deeply  tinged 
with  warm  buff.  Much  curiosity  has  bng  existed  among  xoolo- 
gists  as  to  the  egg  of  the  knot,  of  which  not  a  single  identified 
or  authenticated  specimen  is  known  to  exist  in  collections.  The 
species  was  found  breeding  abundantly  on  the  North  Georgian 
(now  commonly  called  the  Parry)  Islands  by  Parry's  Arctic 
expedition,  as  well  as  soon  after  on  Melville  Peninsula  by  Captain 
Lyons,  and  again  during  the  voyage  of  Sir  George  Nares  on  the 
mrtbon  coast  of  Grinnell  Land  and  the  shores  of  Smith  Sound, 
where  Major  Feilden  obtained  examples  of  the  newly  hatched 
young  {lUs,  1877,  p.  407),  and  observed  that  the  parents  fed 
largely  on  the  buds  of  Saxifraga  oppotitijolia.  These  are  the 
only  localities  in  wUch  this  species  is  known  to  breed,  for  on 
none  of  the  arctic  lands  lying  to  the  north  of  Europe  or  Asia  has 
it  been  unquestionably  ol»erved.'  In  winter  its  wanderings 
are  very  extensive,  as  it  is  recorded  from  Surinam,  Brazil, 
Walfisch  Bay  in  Siiuth  Africa,  China,  (Queensland  and  New 
Zealand.  Formerly  this  species  was  extensively  netted  in 
England,  and  the  birds  fattened  for  the  table,  where  they  were 

'  His  wofds  are  simply  "  Kttatti,  i.  Conuli  auet,  vt  opmor  e  Dania 
enimaduolarccrcduatur."  In  the  mar^n  the  name  is  spelt"  Cnotts," 
and  he  possibly  thought  it  had  to  do  with  a  well-koown  itonr  of  that 
kine.  Knots  undoubtedly  frequent  the  sea-shore,  when  Canute  is 
said  00  one  occasion  to  have  taken  up  his  station,  but  they  generally 
retreat,  and  that  nimbly,  before  the  advancing  suif,  which  fie  is  said 
in  the  stoiy  not  to  have  done. 

'  In  this  connexion  we  may  compare  the  French  manaimim, 
ordinarily  a  gnat  or  mosquito,  but  also,  attiong  the  French  Creoles 
d  America,  a  small  shore-bird,  either  a  rn'sfs  or  an  AtfialiUs, 
according  to  Dcacourtila  (Ktgnfs,  u.  249).  See  also  Littri's 
Dutionnaire,  s.f. 

'  Thare  are  few  of  the  Ldmicciae,  to  which  group  the  knot  belongs, 
that  present  greater  chaages  of  plumage  acoording  to  age  or  aeaion, 
and  hence  baore  these  phases  were  understood  the  species  became 
encumbered  with  many  synoayms,  as  Tringa  cirurta,  ftrrug^nta, 
griua,  alttndica,  noma  and  so  forth.  The  confusion  thus  caused 
was  mainly  cleared  away  by  Montagu  and  Temminck. 

•  The  Tringa  cami/iu  of  Payer's  expedition  seems  more  likely  to 
have  bcea  T.  tnaritima,  which  species  is  not  named  among  the  birds 
a(  Frana  Josef  Laad,  though  it  can  haadly  faU  to  occur  then. 


esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  as  witness  tha  entries  in  the  NoTthum> 
berland  and  Le  Strange  Household  Books;  and  the  British 
Museum  contains  an  old  treatise  on  the  subject: "The  maner  of 
kepyng  of  knotts,  after  Sir  William  Askew  and  my  Lady,  given 
to  my'Lord  Darcy,  sj  Hen.  VIII."  (MSS.  Sloaite,  1501,  8  caf. 
663).  (A.  N.) 

KNOT  (OJB.  cHoUa,  irom  a  Teutonic  stem  hmtl;  cf.  "  knit," 
and  Get.  Imolm),  an  intertwined  loop  of  rope,  cord,  string  or 
other  flexilile  material,  used  to  fasten  two  such  ropes,  &c.,  to  one 
another,  or  to  another  object.  (For  the  various  forms  which 
such  "  knots  "  may  take  see  below.)  The  word  is  also  used  for 
the  distance-marks  on  a  bg-line,  and  hence  as  the  equivalent  of 
a  nautical  mil«  (see  Log),  and  for  any  hard  mass,  resembling  a 
knot  drawn  tight,  espedally  one  formed  in  the  tiunk  of  a  tree 
at  the  place  of  insertion  of  a  branch.  Knota  in  wood  are  the 
remains  of  dead  branches  which  have  become  buried  in  the  wood 
of  the  trunk  or  branch  on  which  they  were  borne.  When  a 
branch  dies  down  or  is  broken  off,  the  dead  stump  becomes  grown 
over  by  a  healing  tissue,  and,  as  the  stem  which  bears  it  increases 
in  thickness,  gradually  buried  in  the  newer  wood.  When  a  sec- 
tion is  made  of  (he  stem  the  dead  stump  appears  in  the  section 
as  a  knot;  thus  in  a  board  it  forms  a  circular  piece  of  wood, 
liable  to  fall  out  and  leave  a  "  knot-hole."  "  Knot  "  or  "  knob  " 
is  an  aicbitectunl  term  for  a  bunch  of  flowers,  leaves  or  other 
ornamentation  carved  on  a  corbel  ot  on  a  bou.  The  word  is 
also  applied  fignratively  to  any  intricate  problem,  hard  to  dis- 
entangle, a  use  stereotyped  in  the  proverbial  "  Gordian  knot," 
which,  according  to  the  tradition,  was  cut  by  Alexander  the 
Great  (see  CoBDitm). 

Knots,  Bends,  Hitches,  Splices  and  Seizings  are  all  ways  ci 
fastening  cords  or  ropes,  either  to  some  other  object  such  as  a 
spar,  or  a  ring,  or  to  one  another.  The  "  knot "  is  formed  to 
make  a  knob  on  a  rope,  generally  at  the  extremity,  and  by  im- 
twisting  the  strands  at  the  end  and  weaving  them  together. 
But  it  may  be  made  by  ttuning  the  rope  on  itsdf  through  a  loop, 
as  for  instance,  the  "  overhajad  knot "  (fig.  i).  A  "  bend  "  ' 
(from  the  same  root  as  "  bind  "),  and  a  "  hitdi "  (an  O.E.  word), 
are  ways  of  fastening  or  tying  ropes  together,  as  in  the  "  (^rrick 
bend"  (fig.  21),  or  round  spars  as  the  Studding  Sail  Halyard 
Bend  (fig.  19},  and  the  Timber  Hitch  (fig.  30),    A  "  splice  " 


Fig.  I. 


Fica. 


(from  the  same  root  as  "  split ")  b  made  by  untwisting  two  rope 
ends  and  weaving  them  together.  A  "  seiang  "  (Fr.  saisir)  is 
made  by  fastening  two  spars  to  one  another  by  a  rope,  or  two 
ropes  by  a  third,  or  by  using  one  rope  to  make  a  loop  on  another 
— as  for  example  the  Racking  Seizing  (fig.  41),  the  Round  Seizing 
(fig.  40),  and  the  Midshipman's  Hitch  (fig.  39).  The  use  of  the 
words  is  often  arbitrary.  There  is,  for  instance,  no  difference  in 
principle  between  the  Fisherman's  Bend  (fig.  z8)  and  the  Timber 
Hitch  (fig.  90).  Speaking  generally,  the  Knot  and  the  Seizing 
are  meant  to  be  permanent,  and  must  be  unwoven  in  order  to  be 
unfastened,  while  the  Bend  and  Hitch  can  be  undone  at  once  by 
pulling  the  ropes  in  the  reverse  direction  from  that  in  which  they 
are  meant  to  bold.  Yet  the  Reef  Knot  (fi^  3  and  4)  can  be  cast 
loose  with  ease,  and  is  wholly  different  in  principle,  for  instance, 
from  the  Diamond  Knot  (figs.  41  and  43).  These  various  foims 
of  fastening  are  employed  in  many  kinds  of  industry,  as  for 
example  in  scaffolding,  as  well  as  in  seamanship.  The  governing 
principle  is  that  the  strain  which  palls  against  them  shall  draw 
them  tighter.  The  ordinary  "  knots  and  splices  "  are  described 
in  every  book  on  seamanship. 

OKrhani  Knot  (fig.  t).— Used  at  the  end  of  ropes  to  prevent  thdr 
unreeving  and  as  the  commencement  of  other  knots.  Take  the  end 
a  round  the  cad  k 
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Fiture-fff'Eiikt  Knot  (fig.  2). — U>ed  only  to  prevent  n^)ee  fraa 
unroeving;  it  forms  a  large  knob. 

Ruf  Knot  (figs.  3,  4). — Form  an  overhand  knot  as  above.  Then 
take  Ute  end  a  over  the  end  b  and  through  the  bight.    U  the  end  a 


were  taken  under  the  end  b,  a  granny  would  be  formed.    This  knot 
is  so  named  from  being  used  in  tying  the  roef-points  of  a  sail. 

Bowline  (figs.  ^"i.—lAv  the  end  a  of  a  rope  over  the  standing 
part  b,  Torm  with  0  a  bight  e  over  a.   Take  a  round  behind  b  and 

b 


Fig.  5. 


Fio.  7. 


down  through  the  bight  c.   This  is  »  most  useful  knot  employed  tp 
form  a  loop  which  will  not  slip.    Runnint  bc^ines  are  fonncd  by 


Fig.  8.. 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


making  a  bowline  round  its  own  standing  part  above  b.  It  is  the 
most  common  and  convenient  temporary  running  noose. 

Bowline  on  a  Bight  (figs.  ^.  9).— The  first  part  is  made  similar  to 
the  above  with  the  double  part  of  the  rope;  then  the  bight  a  is  pulled 
through  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  be  bent  over  past  a  and  come  up 
in  the  position  shown  in  fig.  9.  It  makes  a  more  comfortable  sling 
for  a  man  than  a  single  bight. 

Haif-HiUk  (fig.  10). — Pass  the  endaof  the  rope  round  the  standing 
part  b  and  through  the  bight. 

Two  Hal/Hiuhes  (fig.  11).— The  half-httch  repeated:  this  is 
commonly  used,  and  is  capable  of  resisting  to  the  full  strength  of 
the  rope.  A  stop  from  o  to  the  standing  part  wilt  prevent  it  jam* 
ming. 

dne  Hitch  (figs.  12, 13). — Pass  the  end  a  tonskl  a  spar  and  cross 


Fic.  II. 


Fig.  la. 


Fic.  13. 


it  over  b.    Pass  it  round  the  spar  again  and  put  the  end  a  through 
the  second  b^ht. 

BtackwaU  HiUh  (fig.  14).— Form  a  bight  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  and 
put  the  hook  of  a  Uckle  through  the  bight  so  that  the  end  of  the  rope 
may  be  jammed  between  the  standing  part  and  the  back  of  the  hook. 


DoubU  Btdckwaa  Hitch  (fig.  15).— Pass  the  end  a  twice  round  the 
hook  and  under  the  standing  part  b  at  the  last  cross. 

Cat'^paw  (fig.  x6).— Twist  up  two  parts  of  a  lanyaid  in  opposite 
directions  andliook  the  tackle  in  the  eye*  t,  s.    A  pwcc  of  wood 


Fig.  14.  Via.  15.  Fio.  i&  Fig.  17. 

should  be  placed  between  the  parts  at  g.  A  lar^c  lanyard  shouU 
be  clove-hitched  round  a  large  tofgle  and  a  strap  p«swd  round  it 
below  the  toggle. 

Marling-jptiu  Hitch  (fig.  1 7)  .—Lay  the  end  a  mrer  c ;  fold  the  k»p 
over  on  ttie  standing  part  b;  then  pass  the  marline-5pike  through, 
over  both  parts  of  the  bight  and  under  the  part  &.  Used  for  tightco- 
it^  each  turn  of  a  seizing. 

Fishtrman's  Bend  (fig.  16).— Take  two  turns  Found  a  spar*  then  a 


Fig.  18.  Fig.  19.  Fic.  aa 

half-hitch  round  the  standing  part  and  between  the  spar  and  the 
turns,  lastly  a  half'hitch  round  the  standing  pact. 

Studding-sail  Halyard  Bend  (fig.  19). — Stmiuir  to  the  above,  exce|« 
that  the  end  is  tucind  under  the  first  round  turn;  this  is  more  ata^, 
A  magnus  kiich  has  two  round  turns  and  one  on  ttffi  other  side  of 
the  standing  part  with  the  end  through  the  bight 

Timber  Hitch  (fig.  20). — Take  the  end  a  of  a  rope  round  a  qtar, 
then  round  the  standing  part  b,  then  several  times  round  ha  own 
part  c,  u;ainst  the  lay  of  Che  rope. 

Carrick  Bend  (fig.  at). — Lay  the  'end  of  one  hawaer  over  its  own 
part  to  form  a  bight  as  r ,  fr ;  pais  the  end  of  another  hawser  up  through 
that  bight  near  0,  going  out  over  the  first  end  at  c,  cross- 
ing under  the  first  long  part  and  over  its  end  at  d,  then 
under  both  long  parts,  forming  the  loops,  and  above 
the  first  short  part  at  6,  terminating  at  the  end  e^,  in 
the  oppoHte  direction  vertically  and  norizonCally  to  the 
other  end.  The  ends  should  be  securely  stopped  to 
their  respective  standing  parts,  and  also  a  stop  put  on 
the  becket  or  extreme  end  to  prevent  it  catching  a  pipe 
or  chock;  in  that  form  this  is  the  best  quick  means  of 
uniting  two  latre  hawsers,  since  they  cannot  jam.  When 
large  hawsers  nave  to  work  through,  small  pipes,  good 
security  may  be  obtained  dther  bv  passing  ten  or  twve 
taut  racking  turns  with  a  suitable  vtrand  and  securing 
each  end  to  a  standing  part  of  the  hawser,  or  by  taking 
half  as  many  round  turns  taut,  crossine  the  ends  between 
the  hawsers  over  the  seizing  and  reef-knotting  the  ends. 
This  should  be  repeated  in  three  places  and  tnt  extreme 
ends  well  Btopped.  Connecting  hawsers  by  bowline 
knots  u  very  objectionable,  as  the  bend  is  large  and  the 
knots  jam. 

Sheet  Bend  (fig.  32). — Pass  the  end  of  one  rope  throogh    piQ.  21. 
the  bi^ht  of  another,  round  both  parts  of  the  other,  and 
under  its  own  sUnding  part.    Used  for  bending  small  aheeta  to  the 
clews    of  sails,  which   iwesent   bights  ready  for  the  hitcli.     Aa 
ordinary  net  is  composed  of  a  series  of  sheet  bends.    A  w»amr*s  ftaaf 
is  made  like  a  sheet  bend. 

Single  Wall  Knot  (fig.  33).— Unlay  the  end  of  a  rope,  and  wkk 
the  strand  a  form  a  bight.  Take  the  next  strand  frrooad  the  cadof  a. 
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Take  the  last  stnnd  e  raund  the  end  of  ft  mud  through  the  Ught  oiade 
by  a.    Haul  the  ends  taut. 

Singfe  Wail  Cmnud  (fig.  24).— Form  a  tinsle  wall,  and  lay  one 
of  the  ends,  a,  over  the  knot.  Lay  b  over  a,  and  c  over  b  and  through 
the  bight  of  0.    Haul  the  end«.Uut. 


Fig.  33. 


Fig.  35. 


Fig.  34. 


DaubU  Wall  and  DotMe  Crown  (fig.  35).— Fonn  a  ftingte  wall 
crowned ;  then  let  the  ends  follow  their  own  parts  round  until  all  the 
parts  appear  double.    Put  the  ends  down  through  the  knot. 

JSaWuw  Walker  (fin.  26,  37). — Unlav  the  end  of  a  rope.  Take 
the  first  strand  round  the  rope  and  tnrou^  its  own  bj^ht;  the 
second  strand  round  the  rape,  through  the  bight  of  the  first,  and 
through  its  own  bight;  the  third  through  all  three  bights.  Haul  the 
ends  taut. 

Inside  Clinch  (fig.  3B]. — ^The  end  is  bent  close  round  the  atandinff 
part  till  it  forms  a  circle  and  a  half,  when  it  is  securely  seized  at  a,b 
and  c,  thus  making  a  running  eye;  when  taut  round  anything  tt 
jams  the  end.     it  is  used  for  securing  hemp  cables  to  anchors, 


Fig.  35. 


Fig.  36. 


Fig.  37. 


Fig.  38. 


the  standing  parts  of  topsail  sheets,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 
)f  the  eye  were  formed  outside  the  bi^ht  an  outside  ilinch  would 
be  made,  depending  entirely  on  the  seizings,  but  more  ready  for 
slipping. 

Midshipman's  Hitch  (fig.  39). — ^Take  two  round  turns  inside  the 
bight,  the  same  as  a  half>hitch  repeated;  stop  up  the  end  or  let 
another  half-hitch  be  taken  or  held  by  hand.  Used  for  booking  a 
tackle  for  a  temporary  purpose. 

r«rjfc'j  Head  (fig.  30). — With  fine  lihe  (very  dry)  make  a  clove 
hitch  round  the  rope;  cross  the  bights  twke,  passing  an  end  the  re< 
verse  way  (up  or  down)  each  time ;  then  keeping  the  whole  spread  flat, 


Fig.  39.       Fig.  3a 


Fig.  31. 


Fig.  32. 


let  each  end  follow  Its  own  part  round  and  round  tlTl  it  U  too  tight 

to  receive  any  more.    Used  as  an  ornament  varioualjr  on  side-ropes 

and  foot-ropea  of  jibbooms.    It  may  also  be  made  with  three  ends, 

two  formed  by  the  same  |>[eoe  of  line  secured  through  the  rope  and 

one  single  piece.    Form  with  them  a  diamond  knot ;  then  each  end 

crossed  over  hs  neighbour  follows  its  own  part  as  above. 

Spanish  Windlass  (fig.  31). — An  iron  bar  and  two  marlifK'Spikes 

are  taken ;  two  parts  of  a  seizing  are  twisted  like  a  cat's-paw  (tig.  16), 

passed  round  the  bar,  and  hove  round  till  sufficiently  taut.     In 

heaving  shrouds  together  to  form  an  eye  two  round  turns  are  taken 

with  a  strand  and  the  two  ends  hove  upon.     When  a  lever  b  placed 

between  the  parts  of  a  long  lashing  or  frapping  and  hove  round, 

we  have  what  is  also  called  a  Spanish  windlass. 
I—--        ■-         •      — 

its 
Ukes 


two  ends  with  the  part  which  goea  raond  the  mast-head.  Used  to 
sling  lower  yards.  Kor  boat's  yards  it  shoukl  be  a  grummet  with  a 
thimble  seized  in  at  y.  As  the  tendency  of  all  yards  is  to  cant 
forward  with  the  weight  of  the  sail,  the  part  marked  by  an  arrow 
should  be  the  fore-side — easily  illustrated  by  a  round  ruler  and  a 
piece  of  twine. 

Spri^^Sait  Sheet  Knot  (fig.  33).— This  knot  consists  of  a  double  wall 
and  double  crown  nude  oy  the  two  ends,  consequently  with  six 
strands,  with  the  ends  turned  down.  Used  formerly  in  the  clews  of 
sails,  now  as  an  excellent  Bto|»er,  a  lashing  <x  diackle  being  placed 
at  s  and  a  lanyard  round  the  head  at  I. 

Tnmint  in  a  Dead-Eye  Cntter-Stay  faskton  (fig.  34)-— A  bend  u 
made  in  the  stay  or  shroud  round  its  own  part  *od  hove  together 


Fig.  33. 


Fig.  34. 


Fig.  35. 


with  a  bar  and  strand ;  two  or  three  sel^ngsdimlnishii%  in  size  (one 
round  and  one  or  two  either  round  or  flat)  are  hove  on  taut  and  snug, 
the  end  being  at  the  side  of  the  fellow  part.  The  dead-eye  is  put  m 
and  the  eye  driven  down  with  a  commander. 

Turning  in  a  Dead-Eye  end  up  (fig.  35). — ^The  shroud  is  measured 
round  the  dead-eye  and  marked  where  a  throat-seizing  ia  hove  on; 
the  dead-eye  is  then  forced  into  its  place,  or  it  may  be  put  in  first. 
The  end  beyond  a  is  taken  up  taut  and  secured  with  a  round  seizing; 
higher  still  the  end  is  secured  by  another  seizing.  As  it  is  important 
that  the  lay  should  always  be  kept  in  the  rope  as  much  as  possible, 
these  eyes  should  be  fonqed  conformably,  either  right-handed  or 
left-handed.  It  is  easily  seen  which  way  a  rope  would  luturally 
kink  by  putting  a  tittle  extra  twist  into  it.  A  shroud  whose  dead- 
eye  isturncd  in  end  up  willbcarafairer  strain,  but  is  more  dependent 
on  the  seizings;  the  under  tarns  of  the  throat  are  the  first  to  break 
and  the  others  the  first  to  slip.  With  the  cutter-stay  fashion  the 
standing  part  of  the  shroud  gives  way  under  the  nip  of  the  eye. 
A  rope  win  afford  the  greatest  resistance  to  strain  when  secured  round 
large  thimbles  with  a  straight  end  and  a  sufficient  number  of  Rat 
or  racking  seizings.  To  splice  shrouds  round  dead-e^^es  is  objection- 
able on  account  of  opening  the  strands  and  admitting  water,  thus 
hastening  decay.  In  smail  vessels,  especially  yachts,  it  is  admis- 
sible on  the  score  of  neatness;  in  that  case  a  round  seizing  is  placed 
between  the  dead-eye  and  the  splice.  The  dead-eyes  should  be  in 
diameter  1}  times  the  circumference  of  a  hemp  shroud  and  thrice 
that  of  wire;  the  lanyard  thould  be  half  the  nominal  size  of  hemp 
and  dw  same  size  as  wire:  thus,  bemp-shroud  12  in.,  wire  6  in., 
dead-eye  t8  in.,  lanyard  6  in. 

Short  Splice  (fig.  36). — The  most  common  description  of  splice  It 
when  a  rope  b  lengthened 'by  another  of  the  same  size,  or  nearly  so. 
Fig.  36  represents  a  splice  of 
this  kind:  the  strands  have 
been  unlaid,  married  and 
passed  through  with  theas^t- 
ance  of  a  marling-spike,  over  " 
one  strand  and  under  the  next,  g^^r  _ 

twice  each  way.    The  ends  are  ^-'"'^  "®'  3o. 

then  cut  off  close.  To  render  the  spike  neater  the  strands  should 
have  been  hnlvcd  before  turning  them  In  a  second  time,  the  upper 
half  of  each  strand  only  being  turned  in ;  then  all  arc  cut  off  smooth. 
Eyt  Splice. — Unlay  the  strands  and  place  them  upon  the  same  rope 
spread  at  such  a  dl  t.mce  as  to  give  the  size  of  the  eye;  enter  the 
centre  strand  (unlaid  1  under  a  strand  of  the  rope  (as  above),  and  the 
other  two  in  a  similar  manner  on  their  respective  wdes  of  the  first; 
taper  eadi  end  and  pass  them  through  again.  H  neatness  is  desired, 
reduce  the  ends  ana  pass  them  through  once  more;  cut  off  smooth 
and  serve  the  part  (»sturbed  tightly  with  suitable  hard  Kne.  Uses 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Cut  Splice. — Made  in  a  similar  manner 
to  an  eye  splice,  but  of  two  pieces  of  rope,  therefore  with  two  splices. 
Used  for  mast-head  pendants,  jtb^ys,  orcast  backstays,  and  evert 
odd  shrouds,  to  keep  the  eyes  en  the  rigging  lower  by  one  part. 
It  is  not  so  strong  as  two  separate  t^t^tlorscshoe Sfiiu, — Made 
simitar  to  the  above,  but  one  part  much  shorter  than  the  other,  or 
another  piece  of  rope  n  splicea  across  an  eye,  forming  a  horseshoe 
with  two  kjng  Ires.  Used  for  back-ropes  on  dolphin  striker,  back 
stays  (one  on  each  side)  and  cutter's  runner  pendants.  Lon^  Splice. 
— The  strands  must  be  unlaid  about  three  times  as  much  as  for  a 
short  splice  and  married — care  being  taken  to  preserve  the  lay  or 
shape  of  each.    Unlay  one  of  the  strands  still  further  and  foUow  up 
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tho  vacant  ipacc  with  the  Mrresponding  stnnd  of  the  other  tart, 
fitting  it  firmly  into  the  rope  till  only  a  few  inches  remain.  Treat 
the  other  side  in  a»roilar  manner.  There  will  then  appear  two  long 
atrands  in  the  centre  and  a  long  and  a  short  one  on  each  ude.  The 
•pUcc  ii  practtcallv  divided  into  three  distinct  parts;  at  each  the 
strands  are  divided  and  the  corresponding  halves  Knotted  (as  shown 
on  the  top  or  fig.  38)  and  turned  m  twice.  The  half  strand  thay,  if 
desired,  be  still  further  reduced  bef<»e  the  halves  are  turned  in  for  the 
second  time.  This  and  all  other  splices  should  be  well  stretobed  and 
hammered  into  shape  before  the  ends  are  cut  off.  Tb«  long  ^Uce 
atone  is  adapted  to  running  ropes. 

Shroud  Knot  (fig.  A7). — Pass  a  stop  at  such  distance  from  each  end 
of  the  broken  shroud  as  to  afford  aumdent  length  of  strands,  when  it 
is  unlaid,  to  form  a  single  wall 
knot  on  each  me  after  the 
parts  have  been  married;  it  will 
then  appear  as  represented  in 
the  figure,  the  strands  having 
.,  been  well  tarred  and  hove  taut 

*■  •***  "*  aeparately.   The  part  a  provides 

the  knot  00  the  opposite  side  and  the  ends  b,  b\  the  part  c  pro- 
vides the  knot  and  the  endt  d,  4,  After  the  knot  hda  been 
well  stretched  the -ends  arc  tapered,  laid  smoothly  between  the 
strands  of  the  shroud,  and  firmly  served  over.  This  knot  is  used  when 
shrouds  or  stays  are  broken.  French  Shroud  Knot.— Matty  the  parts 
with  a  umilar  amount  of  end  as  before;  stop  one  set  of  strands  taut 
up  on  the  shroud  (to  keep  the  parts  together),  and  turn  the  ends 
back  on  their  own  part,  forming  bights.  Make  a  single  wall  knot 
with  the  other  three  strands  round  the  said  bights  and  ^roud; 
haul  the  knot  taut  first  and  stretch  the  whole;  then  heave  down  the 
bighu  close:  it  will  kwk  like  the  ordinary  sbroud  knot.  It  is  very 
liame  to  ^ip.  If  the  ends  by  which  the  wall  knot  is  made  after 
being  hove  were  passed  through  the  bights,  it  would  make  the 
knot  stronger.    The  ends  woulcf  be  tapered  and  served, 
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Flemiah  t>e  (fig.  38).— Secure  a  spar  or  toggle  twice  the  circum- 

i  mtcnded  to  be  rove  through  the  eye;  unlay  the 

rope  which  is  to  form   the   eye   about 
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ference  of  the  rope 

a^  ,^_^      -r-  , 

three  times  its  circumference,  at  which 
part  place  a  strong  whiffing.  Point 
the  rope  vertically  under  the  ejre,  and 
bind  it  taut  up  by  the  core  if  it  is  four- 
stranded  rope,  otherwise  by  a  few  yarns. 
While  doing  to  arrange  six  or  twelve 
pieces  of  6pun*yam  at  equal  distances  on 
the  wood  and  exactly  halve  the  number 
of  yams  that  have  been  unlaid.  If  it 
is  a  small  rope,  select  two  or  three 
yams  from  each  side  near  the  centre; 
cross  them  over  the  top  at  a,  and  half- 
knot  them  tightly.  So  continue  tul  all 
are  expended  ana  dnwn  down  tightly  on  the  opposite  side  to  that 
from  which  they  came,  being  thoroughly  intermixed.  Tie  the  pieces 
oi  spun-yam  which  were  placed  under  the  eye  tightly  round  various 
parts,  to  keep  the  eye  in  ihapc  when  taken  off  the  spar,  till  they  are 
replaced  by  turns  of  marline  hove  on  as  taut  at  posuble,  the  hitches 
forming  a  central  line  outude  the  eye.  Heave  on  a  good  seinng  of 
8pun.-yara  close  below  the  spar,  and  another  between  sbc  and  twelve 
inches  below  the  first ;  it  may  then  be  parcelled  and  served;  the  eye 
ia  served  over  twice,  and  well  tarred  each  time.  Aa  lai^  ropes  are 
composed  <d  so  many  yarns,  a  greater  number  must  be  knotted  over 
the  toggle  each  time;  a  4-in.  rope  has  153  yams,  which  would  require 
33  knottings  of  tax  each  time ;  a  lo-in.  n^>e  has  8^34  yams,  therefore, 
if  ten  are  tjiken  from  each  side  every  time,  about  twice  that  number 
of  hitches  will  be  required ;  sometimes  only  half  the  yarns  arc  hitched, 
the  others  being  merely  passed  over.  The  chief  use  of  these  eyes  has 
been  to  tatm  the  collars  of  stays,  the  whole  stay  in  each  case  having 
to  b«  rove  through  it— a  vciy  inconvenient  device.  It  is  almost 
anperiKded  for  that  purpose  by  a  leg  spliced  in  the  stay  and  lashing 

?res  abaft  the  mast,  for  which  it  is  commonly  used  at  present, 
his  eye  is  not  always  called  by  the  same  name,  but  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  calling  tt  a  Flemish  eye.  Ropemaker'M  Eye, 
which  also  has  alternative  names,  is  formed  by  taking  out  of  a  rope 
one  strand  longer  by  6  in.  or  a  foot  than  the  required  eye,  then  placing 
the  ends  of  the  two  strands  a  sirailar  distance  below  the  disturbance 
of  the  one  strand,  that  is,  at  the  sixe  of  the  eye;  the  ungle  strand  is 
led  back  through  the  vacant  space  it  left  tilt  it  arrives  at  the  neck  of 
the  eye,  with  a  umilar  length  of  spare  erul  to  the  other  two  strands. 
They  are  all  seized  together,  scraped,  tapered,  marled  and  served. 
The  principal  merit  is  neatness.  Mouse  0%  a  Stay. — Formed  by 
turns  of  coarse  spun-yam  hove  taut  round  the  stay,  over  parcelling 
at  the  requisite  distance  from  the  eye  to  form  the  collar;  assistance 
Is  given  by  a  padding  of  jhort  yams  distributed  equally  round  the 
rope,  whicn,  after  being  firmly  aecyred,  especially  at  what  is  to  be 
the  under  part,  are  turned  back  over  the  fint  layer  and  seized  down 
again,  thua  making  a  shoulder ;  sometimes  it  is  formed  with  parcelling 
only.  In  either  case  it  is  finished  by  marling,  followed  by  serving 
or  grafting.  The  use  is  to  prevent  the  Flemiw  eye  in  the  aid  <j&  the 
stay  from  slipiMng  up  any  farther. 

jwlimt  Hitch  (ng.  39).— Two  round  turns  are  uken  round  a  spar 
« io  too  direction  in  which  it  it  to  be  hauled  and  ova  baU- 


or  large  rope  ii 


hitch  on  the  other  rfde  of  the  haullog  part.   This  Is  very  tiaefid,  as  It 
can  be  put  on  and  off  quickly. 

Round  Sernng  (fig.  40}.— So  named  vhen  the  rope  it  secures  does 
not  cross  another,  and  there  are  three  sets  of  turiM.  The  aiae  of  the 
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seizing  line  Is  about  one-dxth  (nominal)  that  of  the  ropes  to  be 
secured,  but  varies  according  to  the  number  of  turns  to  be  taken.  Aa 
eye  is  spliced  in  the  line  ana  the  end  rove  through  it,  embracing  both 
parts.  If  either  part  is  to  be  spread  open,  commence  farthest  from 
that' part;  place  tarred  canvas  under  tne  seizing ;  pass  the  line  round 
as  many  Umea  (with  much  slack)  as  it  is  intended  to  have  undcr- 
turos;  and  pass  the  end  back  through  them  all  and  through  the  eye. 
Secure  the  eye  from  rendering  round  by  the  ends  of  its  splice;  heave 
thetnrason  vithamarling-spikc  (see  fig.  17).  perhaps  seven  or  nine; 
haul  the  end  through  taut,  and  commence  again  the  riding  turns 
in  the  hollows  of  the  first.  If  the  end  is  not  Uken  back  through  the 
eye,  but  pushed  up  between  the  last  two  turns  (as  is  sometimes 
recommended),  the  riders  must  be  passed  the  opposite  way  in  order 
to  follow  the  direction  of  the  under-tums,  which  are  always  one  more 
in  number  than  the  riders.  When  the  riders  are  oimplete,  tlw  end  is 
forced  bci«^een  the  last  k>wer  turns  and  two  cross  turns  are  taken,  the 
end  coming  up  where  it  went  down,  when  a  wall  knot  Js  made  with 
the  strands  and  the  ends  cut  cIok;  or  the  end  may  be  taken  once 
round  the  shroud.  Throat  SetMing. — Two  rope*  or  parts  of  ropes 
are  laid  on  each  other  parallel  and  receive  a  seizing  atmilar  to  that 
shown  in  figure  35— that  is  with  upper  and  ridmg  but  no  cnm 
turns.  As  the  two  parts  of  rope  are  intended  to  turn  up  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  in  which  they  were  secured,  the  seising  should 
be  of  stouter  line  and  short,  not  exceeding  seven  lower  and  six  riding 
turns.  TheendisbMCcraccuredwithatumroundthe  standing  part. 
Used  for  turning  In  dead-eyes  and  varioudy.  Ftct  Seaitii.-~Com- 
raenced  dmiUrly  to  the  above,  but  It  has  neither  riding  nor  cross 
turns. 

Racking  Semng  (fig.  41).— A  mnning  eye  having  been  spGevd  round 
one  part  of  tba  rope,  the  line  is  passed  entirely  round  the  other  p^x. 
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crossed  back  round  the  first  part,  and  so  on  for  ten  to  twenty  tnraa, 
according  to  the  expected  strain,  every  turn  being  hove  as  tight  as 
possible;  after  which  round  turns  are  passed  to  nil  the  spaces  at 
the  back  of  each  rope,  by  taking  the  end  a  over  both  parts  into  the 
hollow  at  b,  returauig  at  r.  and  going  over  to  d.  Wlmi  it  njathct  c 
a  turn  may  be  taken  round  that  cope  only,  the  end  rove  under  it, 
and  a  half-hitch  taken,  which  will  form  a  clove-hitch ;  knot  the  end 
and  cut  it  close.  When  the  riirouds  are  wire  (which  is  half  the  mat 
of  hemp)  and  the  end  turned  up  round  a  dead-eye  of  any  kind,  wire 
seizings  are  preferable.  It  appears  very  undestnble  to  have  wire 
risgin^  combined  with  plates  or  screws  for  settias  it  up,  aa  in  case 
ofaccident — such  as  that  of  the  roast  going  over  the  Hoe,  a  sbot  or 
collision  breaking  the  ironwork— the  seamen  are  powericssL 

Diamond  Knot  (fi^  42,  ^3).— The  rope  must  be  unlaid  as  far  as  the 
centre  if  the  knot  is  required  there,  and  the  strands  handled  with 
great  care  to  keep  the  lay  in  than.  Three  bights  are  turned  ap  as  is 
fig.  42.  and  the  end  of  o  u  taken  over  b  and  up  the  bi^t  c  Toe  end 
of^  is  taken  over  c  and  up  through  a.  The  end  c  is  takes  cntr  « 
and  through  b.  When  hauled  taut  and  the  strands  are  laid  up  i^ia 
it  will  appear  as  in  fig.  43.  Any  number  of  knou  may  be  made  00  the 
same  rope.  They  were  used  on  man-ropea.  tbe  foQt-rapos  oa  the  jib- 
boom,  and  nmilar  places,  where  it  was  necessary  to  nive  a  nod  hold 
for  the  hands  or  feet.  Tvk's  beads  are  now  genemlTy  uaecL  DwmbU 
Diamond. — Made  by  the  ends  of  a  single  diamond  foVowing  their 
own  part  till  the  knot  is  repeated.  Used  at  the  upper  cod  of  a  ade 
rope  as  an  ornamental  stopper-knot. 

Stroppini-Btocks. — There  are  vatiotis  modes  of  securinc  Uo^s  ta 
ropes;  the  most  simple  Is  to  splks  an  eye  at  the  end  of  the  ra^  « 
little  longer  than  the  bkxk  and  pass  a  round  seizing  to  kern  H  is 
place;  such  is  the  case  with  jib-pendsnts.  As  a  gcnenl  raW;  the 
parts  of  a  strop  combined  should  possess  greater  streagtli  than  the 
parts  of  the  fall  which  act  against  it.   Tha  shell  of  aa  ocdinafy  block 
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•houM  be  about  theM  Hmtt  the  dicumfenncs  of  the  rope  whkb  h 
to  reeve  throtwh  it.  u  a  9*in.  block  for  «  3-ia.  rope;  but  unell  ropea 
reauire  U^er  blocka  in  proportion,  as  a  4-in.  block  for  a  i-in.  rope. 
Woen  the  work  to  be  done  is  very  impcMtant  the  blocks  are  much 
larger:  brace-blocka  are  more  than  five  times  the  aomioal  size  of  the 
brace.  Leading- blocks  and  sheaves  in  racks  are  Ecnerally  smaller 
than  the  blocks  through  which  the  ropes  pass  (artner  away»  which 
appears  to  be  a  mistalu,  as  more  power  is  loet  by  friction.  A  clump- 
block  should  be  double  the  nominal  size  of  tbe  rope.  A  single  strop 
may  be  made  by  joining  the  ends  of  a  rope  of  suincient  length  to  go 
round  the  block  uid  thimble  by  a  common  short  splice,  which  rests 
on  the  crown  of  tbe  block  (the  opposite  end  to  the  thimble)  and  is 
fftretdied  iitto  plaot  by  a  jigger;  a  strand  » then  passed  twice  round 
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the  apace  between  the  block  and  the  thimble  and  hovt  taut  by  a 
Spanish  w'indlau  to  cramp  the  parts  together  ready  for  the  reception 
01  a  small  round  seizing.  The  cramping  or  pinching  into  shape  is 
sometimes  done  by  machinery  invented  oy  a  rigger  in  Pbrtsmouth 
dockyard.  The  strop  may  be  made  the  requirea  length  by  a  kmg 
^}lice,  but  it  would  not  possess  any  advantage. 

Grvmmtt-Sirop  (fig.  44). — Made  by  unlaying  a  piece  of  rope  of  the 
desired  nze  about  a  foot  more  than  three  times  the  length  required 
for  the  strop.  Place  the  centre  of  the  rope  round  the  block  and 
thimble;  mark  with  chalk  where  the  parts  cross;  take  one  strand  out 
of  the  rope;  bring  the  two  chalk  marks  together:  and  crocs  the  strand 
in  tbe  lay  on  both  sides,  contiqutng  round  and  round  till  the  two 
cndi  meet  the  third  time;  they  are  then  halved,  and  the  upper  halves 
haU'kootted  and  passed  over  and  under  the  next  strands,  exactly 
as  one  part  of  a  loo^  splice.  A  piece  of  worn  or  weU-stretched 
rope  will  better  retain  its  shape,  upon  which  success  entirely  depends. 
The  object  is  neatness,  and  if  three  or  multiples  of  three  strops  are 
to  be  made  It  is  economical. 

Double  Stfop  (fig.  45). — Made  irith  one  piece  of  rope,  the  splice 
being  brought  as  usual  to  the  crown  of  the  bkxrk  (,  the  bights  fitting 
into  scores  some  inches  apart,  converging  to  tbe  upper  part,  above 
which  the  thimble  receives  the  bights'd.  a;  and  the  four  parts  of  the 
strop  are  secured  at  r,  i  by  a  round  seizing  doubly  crowed.  If  the 
block  be  not  then  on  the  nght  slew  (the  shell  horizontal  or  vertical) 
a  union  thimble  is  used  with  another  strop,  which  produces  the  de- 
sired effect;  thus  the  fore  and  main  brace-blocks,  beina  very  large 
and  thin,  are  required  (for  appearance)  to  lie  horizontally;  a  single 
strop  round  the  yard  venically  has  a  union  thtmUe  between  it  and 
the  double  strop  round  the  block.  The  double  strop  Is  used  for  large 
Uocks;  it  gives  more  support  to  the  shell  than  the  single  strop  and 
admits  of  smaller  rope  bcin^  used.  Wire  rope  is  much  used  for 
block-stro[»;  the  fitting  is  similar.  Metal  blocks  are  alsu  used  in 
fixed  positions;  curability  is  their  chief  recommendation.  Great 
care  snould  be  taken  that  they  do  not  chafe  the  ropes  which  pass 
by  tbem  as  well  as  those  which  reeve  through. 

Sct9tgft  Strop.— -T^ine,  rope-yarn  or  rope  is  warped  round  two 
or  more  pegs  placed  at  the  d^red  distance  apart,  till  it  assumes 
the  requisite  size  and  strength^;  the  two  ends  are  then  knotted  or 
spliced.  Temporary  firm  seizings  are  applied  in  several  places 
to  bind  the  parts  together  before  the  rope  or  twine  is  removecl  from 
the  pegs*  after  which  H  it  marled  with  suitaUe  material.  A  lar^je 
strop  snould  be  war;^  round  four  or  six  prp  in  order  to  give  it 
the  shape  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  This  description  of  strop  is  much 
stronger  and  more  supple. than  rope  of  simitar  Size.  Twine  strops 
(covered  with  duck)  are  used  for  boots'  blocks  and  iii  similar  places 
requiring  neatness.  Rope-yarn  and  spun>yam  strops  are  naed 
(or  attaching  luff-tackles  to  shrouds  and  for  many  similar  purposes. 
To  bring  to  a  shroud  or  hawser,  the  centre  of  tbe  strop  is  pasKd  round 
the  rope  and  each  part  crossed  three  or  four  times  before  hooking 
tbe  **  luff  ";  a  spun-yam  stop  above  the  centre  will  prevent  slipping 
and  Is  very  necessary  vith  wire  rope.  As  art  instance  of  a  large 
selvagee  bfock-strop  being  used — when  the  "  Melville  "  was  hove 
down  at  Chusan  (China),  the  main-purchase- block  was  double 
strojnicd  with  a  sdvagee  containing  39  part9-of  3-in.  rope ;  thai  would 


praduet  f  13  parts  in  the  neck,  equal  to  a  brcakinff  strain  of  280  tons, 
which  is  more  than  four  parts  of  a  19-in  cable.  The  estimated 
strain  it  bore  was  80  tons. 

Stoppers  for  ordinary  running  ropes  are  made  by  splicing  a  piece 
of  rope  to  a  bolt  or  tea  book  and  thimble,  unlaying  3  or  4  ft.,  tapering 
it  by  cutting  away  some  of  the  yams,  and  marling  it  down  securely, 
with  a  good  whipping  also  on  the  end.  It  is  used  by  taking  a  half- 
hitch  round  the  rope  which  is  to  be  hauled  upon,  dogging  the  end 
up  in  the  lay  and  holding  it  by  hand.  The  rope  can  come  through 
H  when  hauled,  but  cannot  jk>  back. 

Wkippint  and  i'nafc'a/.— Tbe  end  cf  every  working  rone  should 
at  least  be  whipped  to  prevent  it  fagcing  out;  in  ships  of  war  and 
yachts  they  are  invariably  pcnnted.  VVnipping  is  done  by  placing 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  twine  or  knittle-stuff  on  a  rope  atxiut  an  inch 
fromthecnd.ukingthreeorfourturnstautover  itC^orking  towards 
the  end);  the  twine  is  then  laid  on  the  rope  again  lei^hways  con* 
uary  to  the  first,  leading  a  slack  bight  of  twine;  and  taut  turns 
are  repeatedly  passed  round  tbe  rope,  over  tbe  first  end  and  over  the 
bight,  till  there  are  in  all  six  to  ten  turns;  then  haul  the  bight  taut 
through  between  the  turns  and  cut  it  close.  To  point  a  rope,  place 
a  good  whipping  a  few  inches  from  the  end.  according  to  size;  open 
out  the  end  entirely;  select  all  tbe  outer  yarns  and  twist  them  into 
knittleseither  singly  or  two  or  three  together ;  scrape  down  and  taper 
the  central  part,  marling  it  firmly.  Turn  every  alternate  knittle 
and  secur^the  Araainda*  down  by  a  turn  of  twine  or  a  smooth 
yarn  hitched  dose  up,  which  acU  as  the  weft  in  weaving.  The 
knittles  are  then  reversed  and  another  turn  of  the  weft  taken,  and 
this  is  continued  till  far  enough  to  look  well.  At  the  last  turn  the 
ends  of  the  knittles  which  are  laid  back  are  led  forward  over  and 
under  the  weft  and  hauled  through  tightly,  making  it  present  a  drele 
of  small  bights,  level  with  which  toe  core  is  cut  off  smoothly.  Hawsers 
and  large  ropes  have  a  becket  formed  in  thdr  ends  during  the  process 
of  pointing.  A  piece  of  i  to  li  in.  vopt  about  \\  to  3  ft.  long  ia 
spliced  into  the  core  by  each  ena  while  it  is  open :  from  four  to  seven 
yams  (equal  to  a  strand)  are  taken  at  a  time  and  twisted  up;  open  the 
ends  «  the  becket  only  sufhcient  to  marry  them  close  in;  turn  in  the 
twisted  yarns  between  the  strands  (as  qjlicing)  three  times,  and  stop 
it  above  and  below.  Both  ends  are  treated  auke;  when  the  pointing 
is  completed  a  loop  a  few  inches  in  length  will  protrude  from  the  end 
of  the  rope,  which  is  very  useful  for  reeving  it.  A  hauling  line  or 
reeving  line  should  only  be  rove  through  the  becket  as  a  fair  lead. 
Graflini  is  very  similar  to  pointing,  and  frequently  done  the  whole 
length  of  a  rope,  as  a  side-rope.  Pieces  ol^  white  line  more  than 
double  tbe  length  of  the  rope,  sufficient  in  number  to  encircle  it. 
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are  made  up  in  hanks  called  foxes:  the  centre  of  each  is  made  fast 
by  twine  B!id  tbe  anaving  process  continued  as  in  pointing.  Block- 
8trnp>;ir<  .metimessocoveied;but,asit  causes  decay.a  small  wove 
mat  which  can  be  taken  off  occaakmally  is  preferable. 

Shefp-Skjnk  (fig.  46). — Formed  by  making  a  long  bight  in  ■  top* 
gallant  back-stay,  or  any  rope  wmch  it  is  desirable  to  shorten, 
ami  taking;  a  ball-hitch  near  each  bend,  as  at  a,  a.  Rope-yarn  stopa 
at  b,  b  Arc  desirable  to  keep  it  In  |daoe  tiU  the  strain  is  brought  on  it. 
VTin  rope  cannot  be  so  treated,  and  it  is  injurious  to  hemp  rope  that 
is  large  and  stiff. 

Knotting  Yams  (fig.  4^).— This  Operation  becomes  neoeisary  when 
a  comparatively  short  pwce  of  iuok  is  to  be  made  into  apfin^yam, 
or  lar^Q  rope  into  small,  which  is  called  twice  laid.  Tbe  end  oleach 
yam  is  divided,  rubbed  smooth  and  married  (as  for  splicing). 
Two  of  the  divided  parts,  as  f ,  c  and  d.  i,  are  passed  In  opposite 
directions  round  all  the  other  parts  and  knotted.  The  ends  e  and  / 
remain  passive.  The  figure  is  drawn  open,  but  the  forks  of  A  and 
B  should  be  pressed  close  together,  the  knot  hauled  taut  and  th* 
ends  cut  off. 

Bvtt  Sli-nis  (fig.  48).— Made  of  4rln.  rope,  each  pair  being  a6  ft. 
in  length,  with  an  eye  spliced  in  one  end,  through  which  tlw  other 


FiC.  47*  Pic.  48. 

is  rove  before  beihg  placed  over  one  end  of  the  cask;  the  rope  Is  then 
passed  round  the  opposite  nde  of  the  cask  and  two  half-hitches  made 
withtbeend.formtnganotherninningeye.bothof  which  are  beaten 
down  taut  as  the  tackle  receives  the  weight.  Slings  for  smaller 
casks  requiring  care  should  be  of  this  description,  though  of  smaller 
rope,  as  the  cask  cannot  possibly  slip  out.  Bo/e  Slings  are  made  by 
splicing  the  ends  of  about  ^  fathoms  of  3-in.  rope  together,  whkh  then 
looks  nke  a  long  strop,  similar  to  the  double  strop  represented  in 
^S-  45 — 'be  bights  I  beitig  placed  under  the  cask  or  bale  and  one  of  the  ' 
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bightt  0,  s  ravk  tliroii(h  the  other  and  attached  to  the  arhip  or 
tackle. 

For  a  complete  treati&e  on  the  subject  the  reader  may  be  tcferred 
to  Tlu  Book  <>f  Knoll,  heint  a  CompUu  Trtatise  onlktArtof  Coriatt, 
iUmstratfd  fiy  179  Diagmmtt  skowint  Uu  Manner  of  makimz  ooery  Knot, 
Tit  ma  Stliu,  by  Tom  Bowling  (London,  1890). 

UalkematUal  Tkecry  oj  Knott. 

In  the  scientific  sense  a  knot  is  an  endles*  phyucal  line  which 
cannot  be  deformed  into  a  ciide,  A  physical  line  is  flexible  and 
faiextensible,  and  cannot  be  cut— so  that  no  lap  of  it  can  be 
drawn  through  another. 

The  founder  of  the  theory  of  knots  is  tindoubtedly  Johann 
Benedia  Listing  (1808-188)).  In  his  "  Votstudien  zur  Topo- 
logie  "  (Geuinier  Sludien,  1847),  a  work  in  many  tespects  of 
startling  originality,  a  few  pages  only  are  devoted  to  the  subject.' 
He  treats  knots  from  the  elementary  notion  of  twisting  one 
physical  line  (or  thread)  round  another,  and  shows  that  from 
the  projection  of  a  knot  on  a  surface  we  can  thus  obtain  a  notion 
of  the  relative  situation  of  its  coils.  He  distinguishes  "  reduced  " 
from  "  reducible  "  fonns,  the  number  of  crossings  in  the  reduced 
knot  being  the  smallest  possible.  The  simplest  form  of  reduced 
knot  is  of  two  species,  as  in  figs.  49  and  50.  Listing  points  out 
that  these  are  formed,  the  first  by  right-handed  the  second  by 
left-handed  twisting.  In  fact,  if  tluce  half-twists  be  given  to  a 
k>ng  stn'p  of  paper,  and  the  ends  be  then  pasted  together,  the 
two  edges  beoame  one  line,  which  is  the  knot  in  question.  We 
may  free  it  by  slitting  the  paper  along  its  middle  line;  and  then 
we  have  the  juggler's  trick  of  putting  a  knot  on  an  endless  un- 
knotted band.  One  of  the  above  forms  cannot  be  defonned  into 
the  other.  The  one  is,  in  Listing's  language,  the  "  perversion  " 
of  the  other,  i.e.  its  image  in  a  plane  minor.  He  gives  a  method 
of  symbolizing  reduced  knots,  but  shows  that  in  t£is  method  the 
same  knot  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  represented  by  difierent 
symbols.  It  is  clear  that  the  brief  notice  be  published  contains 
a  mere  sketch  of  his  investigations. 

The  most  extensive  dissertation  on  the  properties  of  knots  is 
that  of  Peter  Guthrie  Tait  (rraiu.  Roy.  Soc  Edin.,  xxviij.  145, 
where  the  substance  of  a  number  of  papeis  in  the  Proacdinga 
of  the  same  society  is  reproduced].  It  was  for  the  most  part 
written  in  ignorance  of  the  work  of  Listing,  and  was  suggested 
by  an  inquiry  concerning  vortex  atoms. 

Text  starts  with  the  almost  self-evident  proposition  that,  if  any 
plane  closed  curve  have  double  points  only,  is  passing  continuously 
along  the  curve  from  one  of.  these  to  the  same  again  an  even  number 
of  double  points  has  been  passed  through.  Hence  the  crossings 
may  be  taken  alternately  over  and  under.  On  this  he  bases  a  scheme 
for  the  representation  of  knots  of  every  kind,  and  employs  it  to  find 
all  the  distinct  forms  of  knots  which  have,  in  their  smiplest  projec* 


Fic.  49. 


Fic.  50. 


Fig.  51. 


Fic.  52. 


tlons,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  crossings  only.  Their  numbers  are  shown  to 
be  I,  1,  2,  4  and  8.  The  unique  knot  of  three  crossings  has  been 
already  given  as  drawn  by  Listing,  The  unique  knot  oi  four  cross- 
ings merits  a  few  words,  because  its  properties  lead  to  a  very  dngular 
conclusion.  It  can  be  deformed  into  any  of  the  four  forms — figs.  51 
and  52  and  their  perversions.  Knots  which  can  be  deformed  into 
thdr  own  pecvenion  Tait  calls  "  amphicheiial  "  (from  the  Greek 
inM,  on  both  sides,  around,  xflf,  hand),  and  he  has  shown  that 
there  is  at  least  one  knot  of  this  kind  for  every  even  numiser  of 
crossings.  He  shows  also  that  "  links "  (in  which  two  endless 
physical  lines  are  linked  together)  possess  a  similar  property ;  and 
he  then  points  out  that  there  is  a  third  mode  of  making  a  complex 
figure  of  endless  physical  lines,  without  either  knotting  or  linking. 
Tnis  may  be  called  "  lacing  "  or  "  locking."  Its  nature  is  obvious 
from  fig.  53,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  no  one  of  the  three  lines 
IS  knotted,  no  two  are  linked,  and  yet  the  three  are  inseparably 
fastened  together. 

The  rest  of  Tait's  paper  deals  chiefly  vnth  numerical  character- 
istics of  knots,  such  as  their  "  knottiness,"  "  beknottedness  "  and 
"  knotfulness."    He  also  shows  that  any  knot,  however  complex. 

•  See  P.  G.  Tait "  On  Luting's  Topctopt,"  PkO.  Uat.,  xviL  30. 


can  be  fully  represented  by  three  dosed  plane  entvea,  none  of  whidi 
has  double  points  and  no  two  nf  which  intersect.  It  may  be  stated 
here  that  the  notion  of  beknottedness  is  founded  on  a  remark  of 
Gauss,  who  in  1833  considered  the  problem  of  the  number  of  intcr- 
linkings  of  two  closed  circuits,  and  expressed  it  by  the  electro- 
dynamic  measure  of  the  work  required  to  cany  a  unit  magnetic  pole 
found  one  cf  the  interlinked  curves,  whSe  a  unit  electric  cufrcot  is 


Pio.S3. 


Fio.54. 


kept  drculating  in  the  other.  This  or^nal  suggestion  has  beea 
developed  at  considerable  length  by  Otto  Boeddicker  (Erwci<mni( 
dorGauss^scktn  Tkeorif  der  VeruklintuHgen  (Stuttgart,  1876).  This 
author  treats  also  of  the  connexion  of  Knots  with  Rieinann's  surfaces. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  although  every  knot  in  which  the  crossings 
are  alternately  over  and  under  is  irreducible,  the  converse  u  not 
generally  true.  This  is  obvious  at  once  from  fig.  54,  wbich  is  merely 
the  three<rosaing  knot  with  a  doubled  string — what  Listing  calls 
"  paradiomic." 

Christian  Felix  Klein,  in  the  UaUumaiitche  Annaltn,  ix.  ^78,  has 
proved  the  remarkable  proposition  that  knots  cannot  exist  in  smce 
■of  four  dimensuos.  (P.  C.  T.) 

KNOUT  (from  the  French  transliteratfon  of  a  Russian  word  of 
Scandinavian  origin;  cf.  A.-S.  cjuftta,  £ng.  knot),  the  whip  used 
in  Russia  for  flogging  criminals  and  political  offenders.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  under  Ivan  III.  (1462-1505).  The 
knout  had  different  forms.  One  was  a  lash  of  raw  hide,  16  in. 
long,  attached  to  a  wooden  handle,  9  in.  long.  The  lash  ended 
in  a  metal  ring,  to  which  was  attached  a  second  lash  as 
long,  ending  also  in  a  ring,  to  which  in  turn  was  attached  a  few 
inches  of  hard  leather  ending  in  a  beak-like  hook.  Anotber  kind 
consisted  of  many  thongs  of  skin  plaited  and  interwoven  with 
wire,  ending  in  loose  wired  ends,  like  the  cat-o'-nine  tails.  The 
victim  was  tied  to  a  post  or  on  a  triangle  of  wood  and  stripped, 
receiving  the  specified  number  of  strolus  on  the  back.  A  sen- 
tence of  100  or  120  lashes  was  equivalent  to  ■  death  sentence; 
but  few  lived  to  receive  so  many.  The  executioner  was  tisually 
a  criminal  who  had  to  pass  through  a  probation  and  regular 
training;  being  let  off  his  own  penalties  in  return  for  his  services. 
Peter  the  Great  is  traditionally  accused  of  knouting  his  son 
Alexis  to  death,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  boy  was 
actually  beaten  till  he  died,  whoever  was  the  executioner.  The 
emperor  Nichdas  I.  abolished  the  eadier  forms  of  knout  and 
substituted  the  ^<>,  a  three-thonged  lash.  Ostenably  the  knout 
has  been  abolished  throughout  Russia  and  reserved  for  the  penal 
settlements. 

KNOWLES,  SIR  JAMES  (1831-1908),  English  ucbitcct  and 
editor,  was  bora  in  London  in  1831,  and  was  educated,  with  a 
view  to  following  his  father's  profession,  ss  an  trchitect  at 
Univeisity  College  and  in  Italy.  His  b'terary  tastes  abo  brought 
him  at  an  early  age  into  the  field  of  autboiibip.  In  1860  he 
published  Tlu  Slory  of  Kint  Arthur.  In  1867  be  was  inlndnccd 
to  Tennyson,  whose  house,  Aldworth,  on  Blarltdown,  he 
designed;  this  led  to  a  dose  friendship,  Knowles  assisting 
Tennyson  in  business  matters,  and  among  other  things  helping 
to  design  scenery  for  The  Cup,  when  Irving  produced  (bat  play 
in  1880.  Knowles  became  intimate  with  a  number  o[  the  most 
interesting  men  of  the  day,  and  in  1869,  with  Tennyson's  co- 
operation, he  started  the  Metaphysical  Society,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  attempt  some  intdlectual  nptradumad  between 
religion  and  science  by  getting  the  leiidiiig  repcesentativcs  of 
faith  and  unfaith  to  meet  and  exchange  views. 

The  membere  from  first  to  last  were  as  follows:  Dean  Stanley. 
Seeley,  Roden  Nod,  Martioeau,  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Hintoo,  Huxlrv 
Pritchard,  Button,  Ward,  Bagehot,  Froude,  Tennyson,  Tyndail 
Alfred  Barry,  Lord  Arthur  Russell,  Gladstone,  Manning,  Knon'ks- 
Lord  Avebury,  Dean  Alford,  Alex.  Grant,  Bishop  Thirlwail. 
F.  Harrison,  Father  Dalgaims,  Sii  G.  Grove,  Shadwortb  Hodgsoc 
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H.  Sidprick,  E.  Liuhingcon,  Bbhop  EllkxXt.  Mark  PatCuoo.  dulce 
of  Argyll,  Ruslcin,  Robert  Lowe,  Crane  DuiT,  Greg,  A.  C  Frascr, 
Henry  Acland,  Maurice,  Archbishop  Thomson.  Mozlcy,  DcanChurch. 
Bishop  Magee,  Croom  Robertson,  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Sylvester, 
•  C  Bucknill,  Andrew  Clark,  W  K  CliSord.  St  George  Mivart, 
.  Boulton,  Lord  Sclbornc,  John  Morlcy,  LesHc  Stephen,  F.  Polloclc, 
Gasquet.  C  B.  Upton.  Wilham  Cull,  liobert  Clarke,  A,  J.  Balfour, 
James  Sully  and  A.  Barratt. 

Papers  were  read  and  discussed  at  the  various  meetings  on 
such  subjects  as  ihc  ullimate  grounds  o(  belief  in  the  objective 
and  moral  scieoces,  the  immortality  o(  the  soul,  &c.  An  interest- 
ing description  ot  one  o(  the  meetings  was  given  by  Magce  ((hen 

bishop  of  Peterborough)  in  a  letter  of  13th  of  February  1873: — 

"  Archbishop  Manning  tn  the  chair  was  flanked  by  two  Protestant 
bishops  right  and  left;  on  my  right  was  Hucron,  editor  of  the 
^pectoJffr,  an  Arian;  then  came  rather  Dalgairns,a  very  able  Roman 
Catholic  priest:  opposite  him  Lord  A.  Russell,  a  Deist;  then  two 
Scotch  metaphysical  writers.  Freethinkers;  then  Knowlcs,  the  i«r^ 
broad  editor  of  the  Ctmtempcrary;  then,  drejsed  as  a  layman  and 
looking  like  a  country  squire,  was  Ward,  formerly  Rev  Ward,  and 
earliest  of  the  perverts  to  Rome;  then  Greg,  author  of  Tht  Crrtd  0/ 
CkrisUiuiomt  a  f^ist,  then  Froude,  the  historian,  once  a  deacon  in 
our  Church,  now  a  Deist;  then  Roden  HocI,  an  actual  Atheist  and 
red  republican,  and  k)oking  very  like  one  I  Lastly  Ruskin,  who  read 
a  pa(ier  on  miracles,  which^  we  discussed  for  an  hour  and  a  half! 
Nothing  could  be  calmer,  fairer,  or  even,  on  the  whole,  more  reverent 
then  the  dtscus<;ion  In  my  opinion,  wc,  the  Christians,  had  much 
the  best  of  it  Dalgairns,  the  priest,  was  very  masterly:  Manning, 
clever  and  precise  and  weighty;  Ffoude,  very  acute,  and  so  was 
Crc^.  We  only  wanted  a  Jew  and  a  Mahomraedan  to  make  our 
Religious  Museum  complete  "  {LifCt  \.  284). 

The  last  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  i4th  Hay  t88o. 
Huxley  said  that  it  died  "  of  too  much  love  ";  Tennyson,  "  be- 
cause after  ten  years  of  strenuous  cRort  no  one  had  succeeded  in 
even  defining  metaphysics."  According  to  Dean  Stanley,  "  We 
all  meant  the  same  thing  S  we  only  knew  it."  The  society 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  distinguished  list  of  contributors  who 
supported  Knowles  in  his  capacity  as  an  editor.  In  1870  he 
became  editor  of  the  Ccnlempcrary  Rnuw,  but  left  it  in  1877 
and  founded  the  ^larfantACen/ury  (tothe  titleof  which,  in  t90i, 
were  added  the  words  And  After)  Both  periodicals  became 
very  influential  under  him,  and  (armed  the  type  of  the  new  sort 
of  monthly  review  which  came  to  occupy  the  place  formerly 
held  by  the  quarterlies.  In  iooi<  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  died  at  Brighton  on  the  t3(h  of  February 
1908. 

KHOWLES.  JAMES  SHERIDAN  (1784-1862),  Irish  dramatist 
andaclor,wasbominCork,onthe >3thof May  1784.  Hisfather 
was  the  lexicographer,  James  Knowlcs  ((754-1840),  cousin- 
gentian  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  The  family  removed  to 
London  in  1703,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  Knowles  published 
a  ballad  entitled  Tke  Wdih  Harpar,  which,  set  to  music,  was  very 
popular.  The  boy's  talents  secured  him'  the  friendship  of 
Haslitt,  who  introduced  him  to  Lamb  and  Coleridge,  Heserved 
for  some  time  in  the  Wiltshire  and  afterwards  in  the  Tower 
Hamlets  militia,  leaving  the  service  to  become  pupil  of  Dr 
Robert  Willan  (1757-1812).  He  obtained  thedegree  of  M.D.,  and 
was  appointed  vaccinator  to  the  Jennerian  Society.  Although^ 
however,  Dr  Willan  generously  ofTcred  him  a  shar*  in  his 
practice,  he  resolved  to  forsake  medicine  for  the  stage,  making 
his  first  appearance  probably  at  Bath,  and  playing  Hamlet  at  tke 
Crow  Theatre,  Dublin.  At  Wexfoni  he  marrfed,  fn  October  1809, 
Maria  Charteris,  an  actress  from  the  Edinburgh  Theatre.  In 
1810  he  wrote  Leo,  in  which  Edmund  Kean  acted  with  great 
success;  another  play.  Brim  BerMme,  wtitt«n  for  the  Belfast 
Theatre  in  the  nest  year,  also  drew  crowded  houses,  but  his 
earnings  were  so  small  that  he  was  obliged  to  become  assistant 
to  his  father  at  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution.  In  1817  he 
removed  from  Belfast  to  Glasgow,  where,  besides  conducting  a 
flourishing  school,  he  contiitotd  to  write  for  th^  stage.  His 
6rst  important  success  was  Caius  Cracehnf,  produced  at  Belfast 
in  iSr5;  and  his  Virgtitiiis,  written  for  Edmund  Kean,  was  first 
performed  in  <83o  at  Covent  Gardeti.  In  William  Till  (i8>{> 
Macready  found  one  of  his  favourite  parts.  His  best-known 
play.  The  Hunchback,  was  producfd  at  Covent  Garden  in  t83J: 
Tke  Wije  wa>  brought  o«t  at  the  same  theatre  io  1833;  and  Tke 


Lm  Ckate  in  1837.  In  his  later  years  he  forsook  the  stage  for 
the  pulpit,  and  as  a  Baptist  preacher  attracted  large  audiences 
at  Exeter  Hall  and  elsewhere.  He  published  two  polemical 
works— the  Rock  of  Rome  and  the  Idol  Demolished  by  Us  own 
Priests— ia  both  of  which  he  combated  the  special  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Knowles  was  for  some  years  in  Ihe 
receipt  of  an  annual  pension  of  £300,  bestowed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel.    He  died  at  Torquay  on  the  joth  of  November  i86j. 

A  full  list  of  the  works  of  Knowles  and  of  the  various  notices  of 
him  will  be  found  in  the  Life  (187a),  privately  printed  by  his  son. 
Richard  Brinsley  Knowles  (1820-1882).  who  was  well  known  as  a 
journalist. 

KNOW  NOTHINQ  (or  American)  PARTY,  in  United  Stales 
history,  a  political  party  of  great  importance  in  the  decade 
before  1860.  Its  principle  was  political  proscription  of  natural- 
ized citizens  and  of  Roman  Catholics.  Distrust  of  alien  immi- 
grants, because  of  presumptive  attachment  to  European  insii- 
tutions,  has  always  been  more  or  kas  widely  diffused,  and  race 
antagonisms  have  been  recurrently  of  political  moment;  while 
anti-Catholic  sentiment  went  back  to  colonial  sectarianism. 
These  were  tbe  elements  of  the  political  "  nativism  " — i.e. 
hostility  to  foreign  influence  in  politics — of  1830-1860.  In 
these  years  Irish  immigration  became  increasingly  preponderant; 
and  that  of  Catholics  was  even  more  so.  The  geographical 
segregation  and  the  claonishness  of  foreign  voters  in  the  cities 
gave  them  a  power  that  Whigs  and  Democrats  alike  (the  latter 
more  successfully)  strove  to  control,  to  the  great  aggravation 
«f  naturalization  and  election  frauds.  "  No  one  can  deny  that 
ignorant  foreign  suffrage  had  grown  to  be  an  evil  of  immense 
proportions"  0-  F-  Rhodes).  In  labour  disputes,  political 
feuds  and  social  clannbhness,  the  alien  elements— especially 
the  Irish  and  German — displayed  their  power,  and  at  times  gave 
oflfcnce  by  their  hostile  criticism  of  American  institutions.'  In 
immigration  centres  like  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
the  Catholic  Chutrh,  very  largely  foreign  in  membership  and 
proclaiminc  a  foreign  allegiance  of  disputed  extent,  was  really 
"  the  symbol  and  strength  of  foreign  influence  "  (Scisoo);  many 
regarded  it  as  a  transplanted  foreign  institution,  un-American 
in  organisation  and  ideas,.'  Thus  it  became  involved  in  politics. 
The  decade  1830-1840  was  marked  by  anti-Catholic  (anti-Irish) 
riots  in  various  cities  and  by  party  organization  of  nativists  in 
many  places  in  local  elections.  Thus  arose  the  American- 
Republican  (later  the  Native-American)  Party,  whose  national 
career  begun  practically  in  1845,  and  which  in  Louisiana  in  1841 
first  received  a  state  organization.  New  York  City  in  1844  and 
Boston  in  1845  were  carried  by  the  nativists,  but  their  success 
was  due  to  Whig  support,  which  was  not  continued,*  and  the 
national  organization  was  by  1847 — in  which  year  it  endorsed 
the  Whig  nominee  for  the  presidency— pract  ically  dead.  Though 
some  Whig  leaders  had  strong  nativist  leanings,  and  though  the 
party  secured  a  few  representatives  in  Congress,  it  accomplished 
littlent  this  time  in  national  politics.  In  the  early  'fifties  nativism 
was  revivified  by  an  unparalleled  inflow  of  aliens.  Catholics, 
moreover,  had  combated  the  Native-Americans  defiantly.  In 
1851  both  Whigs  and  Democrats  were  forced  to  defend  their 
presidential  nominees  against  charges  of  anti-Catholic  sentiment. 
In  1853-18^4  there  was  a  wide-spread  "anti-popery  "  propa- 
ganda and  riots  against  Catholics  in  various  cities.  Meanwhile 
theKnow  Nothing  Party  hadsprung  fnm  nativist  secret  societies, 
whose  relations  remain  obscurp.'  Its  organizatjon  was  secret ; 
aiid  hence  its  name — (or  a  member,  when  interrogated,  always 

*E.f.  for  some  extraordinary  "  reform  "  programmes  among 
Cemian  tmrntgrants  see  Schmeckebicr  (as  below),  pp.  46-50. 

***The  actual  offence  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  its  non-con- 
formity to  Amctncan  methods  of  church  administration  and  popular 
education  "  (Seisco). 


'"Si 


'The  Whigs  bargained  aid  In  New  York  city  for  "American  ** 
pport  in  the  state,  and  charged  that  the  latter  was  not  given. 
Millard  Fillmore  attributed  theWhi^  loss  of  the  state  (sec  Libehty 
Pa  RTY )  to  the  disaffection  of  Catholic  Whigs  angered  by  the  alliance 
with  the  nativists. 

*  The  Order  of  United  Americans  and  the  Order  of  the  Star 
Sponglcd  Banner,  established  in  New  York  respectively  in  1845  and 
1850.  were  the  most  important  sources  of  its  membership. 
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answered  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  Selecting  candidates 
secretly  from  among  those  nominated  by  the  other  parlies,  and 
giving  them  no  public  endorsement,  the  Know  Nothings,  as  soon 
as  ihey  gained  the  balance  o{  power,  could  shatter  at  will  Whig 
and  Democratic  calculations.  Their  power  was  evident  by 
185J — from  which  time,  accordingly,  "  Know-Nothingism  "  is 
most  properly  dated.  The  charges  they  brought  against 
naturalization  abuse*  were  only  100  well  founded,  and  those 
against  election  frauds  not  less  so — though,  unfortunately,  the 
Know  Nothings  themselves  fallowed  Kandalous  election  methods 
in  some  cities.  The  proposed  proscription  of  the  foreign-bom 
knew  no  exceptions:  many  wished  never  to  concede  to  them  all 
the  tights  of  natives,  nor  to  their  children  unless  educated  in 
the  public  schools.  As  for  Catholics,  the  real  animus  of  Know 
Nothingism  was  against  polilical  Romanism,  therefore,  secon- 
darily, against  papal  allegiance  and  episcopal  church  adminis- 
tration (in  place  of  administration  by  lay  trustees,  as  was  earlier 
common  practice  in  the  United  States)j  and,  primarily,  against 
public  aid  to  Catholic  schools,  and  the  alleged  greed  (i.e.  the 
power  and  success)  of  the  Irish  in  politics.  The  times  were  pro- 
pitious for  the  success  of  an  aggressive  third  party,  for  the  Whigs 
were  broken  by  the  death  of  Clay  and  Webster  and  the  crushing 
defeat  of  1852,  and  both  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  were 
disintegmting  on  the  slavery  issue.  But  the  Know  Nothings 
lacked  aggression.  In  entering  national  politics  the  party 
abandoned  its  mysteries,  without  making  compensatory  gains; 
when  it  was  compelled  to  publish  a  platform  of  principles, 
factions  arose  in  its  ranks;  moreover,  to  draw  recruits  the  faster 
from  Whigs  and  Democrats,  it "  straddled  "  the  slavery  question, 
and  this,  although  a  temporary  success,  ultimately  mean!  ruin. 
In  1854,  however,  Know  Nothing  gains  were  remarkable.' 
Thereafter  the  organization  spread  like  wildfire  in  the  South,  in 
which  section  there  were  almost  no  aliens,  and  the  Whig  dissolu- 
tion was  far  advanced.  The  Virginia  election  of  May  185s 
proved  conclusively,  however,  that  Know  Nothingism  was  no 
stronger  against  the  Democrats  than  was  the  Whig  party  it  had 
absorbed;  it  was  the  same  organization  under  a  new  name.  In 
the  North  it  was  even  clearer  that  slavery  must  be  faced,  Know 
Nothing  evasion  probably  helped  the  South,'  but  neither  Repub- 
licans nor  Democrats  would  endure  the  evasion;  Douglas  and 
Seward,  and  later  (1855-1856)  their  parties,  denounced  it.  In 
the  North-West  the  Know  Nothings  were  swept  into  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  in  1854  without  retaining  their  organization. 
In  the  slate  campaigns  of  1855  professions  were  measured  to  the 
latitude.  The  national  platform  of  1856  (adopted  by  a  secret 
grand  council),  besides  including  anti-alien  and  anti-C^tboIic 
planks,  offered  sops  to  the  North,  the  South  and  the  "  dough- 
faces "  on  the  slavery  issue.  MiUard  Fillmore  was  nominated 
lor  the  presidency.  The  anti-slaveiy  delegates  of  eight  Northern 
slates  bolted  the  convention,  and  eight  months  later  the  Repub- 
lican wave  swept  the  Know  Nothings  out  of  the  North.*  The 
national  held  being  thus  lost,  the  state  councils  became  supreme, 
and  local  opportunism  fostered  variation  and  weakness.  By 
1859  the  party  was  con&ned  altnost  entirely  to  the  border  states. 
The  Constitutional  Union— the  "  Do  Nothing  " — Party  of  186a 
was  mainly  composed  of  Know  Nothing  remnants.^  The  year 
i860  practically  marked,  also,  the  disappearance  of  the  pany  as  a 
local  power.* 
Except,  in  dly  politics  nativisin  had  no  vitality;  io  state  and 

*  This  year  "  American  Party  "  became  the  official  name.  Its 
strength  in  Coneress  was  almost  thirty-fold  that  of  I853.  It  elected 
Kovernofs.  Ic^iuatures,  or  both,  in  four  New  England  states,  and  in 
Maryland,  Kentucky  and  California  i  minor  ofiKoers  elsewhere;  and 
almost  won  six  Southern  states. 

'  For  it  delayed  anti^lavery  organization  in  the  North,  and 
presumably  discouraged  immiaraiian,  which  was  a  source  of  strength 
to  the  North  rather  than  ro  the  South. 

■  Thev  carried  only  Maryland.  The  popular  vote  in  the  North 
was  under  one'Scvenih.  in  the  South  above  three-sevenths,  of  the 
total  vote  cast. 

*  Note  the  presidential  vote.  Seward's  loss  of  the  Republican 
nomination  was  partly  due  to  Know  Nothing  hostility. 

*  Its  firmest  hold  was  in  Maryland.  Its  rule  in  BaUimore  (tSM" 
1860)  was  marked  by  disgraceful  riou  and  abuses. 


nuioiial  polities  it  really  had  no  exone.  Race  antipathies  gave 
it  local  cohesive  power  in  the  North,  various  causes,  already 
mentioned,  advanced  it  in  the  South,  and  as  a  device  to  win 
offices  it  was  of  wide-spread  attraction.  Its  only  real  contribu- 
tion to  government  was  the  prool  that  nativism  is  not  American- 
ism. Public  opinion  has  never  accepted  its  estimate  of  the  alien 
nor  of  Catholic  citizens.  Some  ol  its  anti-Church  principles, 
however — as  the  non-support  of  denominational  schoob — have 
been  generally  accepted,  others — as  the  refusal  to  exclude  the 
(Protestant)  Bible  from  public  schools — have  been  generally 
rejected ,  others— asthe  taxation  of  all  Church  property — remain 
tlisputed. 

See  L.  D.  Sciseo,  PttOical  HaAitm  ts  New  Ytri  StaU  (doctonl 
thesis,  Calumbia  University,  New  York,  1901),  L  F  Schiaeckri>icf< 
Know  Notktni  Party  sa  iiarytamd  (Johns  Hopxins  Umvcnity, 
Baltimore,  1899):  C.  H.  Hayne*.  "  A  Know  Nothing  Legislature* 
(Mass..  1855).  in  Anurtain  HuUnuaf  Amsoc  Report  pt  t  (1896): 
J  B  McMaster,  If ilAUbrfo/fari,  including  "The  Riotous  Camerel 
the  Know  Nothinp  "  (New  Voric,  1896^  H.  F.  Desmond,  ThtKntm 
Nolktnt  Party  (Washington,  1905). 

KNOX,  HEHRT  (1750-1806),  American  general,  was  twm  in 
Boston,  ^lassachusetu,  of  Scottish-Iiish  parentage,  on  the  25th 
of  July  1 750.  He  was  prominent  in  the  colonial  militia  and  iiM 
to  keep  the  Boston  crowd  and  the  British  soldiers  from  the 
clash  known  as  the  Boston  massacre  (1770).  In  i77>  he  opened 
the  "  London  Book-Store  "  in  Boston.  He  had  read  much  of 
tactics  and  strategy,  joined  the  American  army  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  Independence,  and  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  planned 
the  defences  of  the  camps  of  the  army  before  Boston,  and  brought 
from  Lake  George  and  border  forts  much-needed  artiUcry.  At 
Trenton  he  crossed  the  river  before  the  main  body,  and  in  the 
attack  rendered  such  good  service  that  he  was  made  brigadier- 
general  and  chief  of  artillery  in  the  Continental  army  on  the 
following  day.  He  was  present  at  Princeton,  was  chiefiy  respon- 
sible for  the  mistake  in  attacking  the  "  Chew  House  "  at  German- 
town,  urged  New  Vork  as  the  objective  of  the  campaign  of  1778; 
served  with  efficiency  at  Monmouth  and  at  Yorktown,  and  after 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  was  promoted  major-general,  and 
served  as  a  commissioner  on  the  exchange  of  prisoneis.  His 
services  throughout  the  war  were  of  great  value  to  the  American 
cause,  he  was  one  of  General  Washington's  most  trusted  advisers, 
and  he  brought  the  artillery  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  From 
December  178J  until  June  1784  he  was  the  senior  officer  of  the 
United  States  army.  In  April  1783  he  had  drafted  a  scheme 
of  a  society  to  be  lormed  by  the  American  officera  and  the  French 
officers  who  had  served  in  America  during  the  war,  and  to  be 
called  the  "  Cindnnaii  ",  of  this  society  he  was  the  first  secretary- 
general  (1783-1799)  and  in  1805  became  vice-presidcni-genenl 
In  1 785-1 794  Knox  was  secretary  of  war,  being  the  first  man  to 
hold  this  position  after  the  oiganization  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  1789.  He  urged  ineflcctually  a  national  militia  system, 
to  enroll  all  cilizeos  over  18  and  under  60  in  the  "  advanced 
corps,"  the  "  main  corps  "  or  the  "  reserve,"  and  for  this  and  his 
close  friendship  with  Washington  was  bitterly  assailed  by  the 
Republicans.  In  179J  he  had  begun  to  build  his  house,  hlont- 
pclier,  at  Thomaston,  Maine,  when  he  speculated  unsuccess- 
fully in  the  holdings  of  the  Eastern  Land  Associau'on;  and  he 
lived  there  until  his  death  on  the  >5th  of  October  1806. 

See  F.  S.  Drake,  Memoir  of  Central  Henry  Knox  (Boston,  1873); 
and  Noah  Brooks,  Henry  Knox  (New  York,  1900J  in  the  "  AmerKaa 
Men  of  Energy  "  aeries. 

KNOX,  JOBN  (c.  iSOS-ij7i),  Scottish  reformer  and  historian. 
Of  his  early  life  very  little  is  certainly  known,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  bis  Hitlory  of  lit  R^onmlion  and  his  private  lettcis, 
especially  the  latter,  are  often  vividly  autobiographical.  Even 
the  year  of  his  birth,  usually  given  as  1505.  is  matter  of  dispute. 
Beta,  in  his  I  cones,  published  in  1580,  makes  it  1515;  Sir  Peter 
Young  (tutor  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland),  writing  10  Beia  from 
Edinburgh  in  1570,  says  1513;  and  a  strong  case  baa  been  made 
out  for  holding  that  the  generally  accepted  date  is  due  to  aa 
error  in  itanscription  (see  Dr  Hay  Fleming  in  the  BookmoM, 
Sept.  1905).  But  Knox  seems  to  have  been  reticent  about  Us 
early  life,  even  to  his  contemporaries.    What  is  Itnowa  is  tbtt  ha 
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wa»  a  son  of  WlUiam  Knox,  who  Bved  In  or  near  the  lown  of 
Haddington,  that  his  nrather's  name  was  Sinclair,  and  that  his 
forefathers  on  both  sides  had  fought  under  the  banner  of  the 
BothweUs.  William  Knox  Was  "  simple,"  not  "  gentle  " — 
perhaps  a  prosperous  East  Lothian  peasant.  But  he  sent  his 
son  John  to  school  (no  doubt  the  well-known  grammar  school 
of  Haddington),  and  thereafter  to  the  university,  where,  like  his 
contemporary  George  Buchanan,  he  sat  "  at  the  feel  "  of  John 
Major.  Major  was  a  native  of  Haddington,  who  had  recently  re- 
turned to  Scotland  from  Paris  with  a  great  academical  reputation. 
He  retained  to  the  last,  as  his  History  ofCrtattr  Britain  shows, 
the  Vepngnance  characteristic  of  the  university  of  Paris  to  the 
tyranny  of  kings  and  nobles;  but  like  it,  he  was  now  alarmed  by 
the  revolt  of  Luther,  and  ceased  to  urge  Its  ancient  protest 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  He  exchanged  hb  "  re- 
gency "  or  professorship  in  Glasgow  University  for  one  in  that  of 
St  Andrews  in  1533.  If  Knox's  college  time  was  later  than  that 
date  (as  it  must  have  been,  if  be  was  bom  near  151s).  it  was  no 
doubt  spent,  as  Beza  narrates,  at  St  Andrews,  and  probably 
exclusively  there.  But  In  Major's  last  Glasgow  session  a 
"  Joannes  Knox  "  (not  an  uncommon  name,  however,  at  that 
time  in  the  west  of  Scotland)  matriculated  there;  and  if  this  were 
the  future  reformer,  he  may  thereafter  either  have  followed  his 
master  to  St  Andrews  or  returned  from  Glasgow  straight  to 
Haddington.  But  till  twenty  years  after  that  date  his  career 
has  not  been  again  traced.  Then  he  reappears  in  his  native 
district  as  a  priest  without  a  university  degree  (Sir  John  Knox) 
and  a  notary  of  the  diocese  of  St  Andrews.  In  1543  he  certainly 
signed  himself  "  minister  of  the  sacred  altar  "  under  the  arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrews.  But  in  1546  he  was  carrying  a  two- 
handed  sword  in  defence  of  the  reformer  George  Wishsrt,  oii  the 
day  when  the  latter  was  arrested  by  the  archbishop's  order. 
Knox  would  have  resisted,  though  the  arrest  was  by  his  feudal 
superior,  Lord  BothweO;  but  Wishart  himself  commanded  his 
submission,  with  the  words  "  One  is  sufficient  for  a  sacrifice," 
and  was  handed  over  for  trial  at  St  Andrews.  And  next  year 
the  archbishop  himself  had  been  murdered,  and  Knox  was 
preaching  in  St  Andrews  a  fully  developed  Protestantism. 

Knox  gives  us  no  information  as  to  how  this  startb'ng  change 
in  himself  was  brought  about..  During  those  twenty  years 
Scotland  had  been  slowly  tending  to  freedom  in  religious  pro- 
fession, and  to  friendship  with  England  rather  than  with  France. 
The  Scottish  hierarchy,  by  this  time  corrupt  and  even  profligate, 
saw  the  twofold  danger  and  met  it  firmly.  James  V.,  the 
"  Commons'  King "  had  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bealons,  who  in  1528  biirncd  Patrick  Hamilton.  On  James's 
death  there  was  a  slight  reaction,  but  the  cardinal-archbishop 
took  possession  of  the  weak  regent  Arran,  and  in  1 546  burned 
George  Wishart.  England  had  by  this  time  rejected  the  pope's 
supremacy  In  Scotland  by  a  recent  statute  it  was  death  even 
to  argue  against  it,  and  Knox  after  Wishart 's  execution  was 
fleeing  from  place  10  place,  when,  hearing  that  certain  gentlemen 
of  Fife  had  slain  the  cardinal  and  were  in  possession  of  his  castle 
of  St  Andrews,  he  gladly  joined  himself  to  them.  In  St  Andrews 
he  taught  "  John's  Gospel  "  and  a  certain  catethism— probably 
that  which  Wishart  had  got  from  "  Helvetia  "  and  translated; 
but  his  teaching  was  supposed  to  be  private  and  tutorial  and  for 
the  benefit  of  his  friends'  "  bairns."  The  men  about  him  how- 
ever— among  them  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  "Lyon 
King  "  and  poet — saw  his  capacity  for  greater  things,  and,  on 
his  at  first  refusing  "  to  run  where  God  had  hot  called  him," 
planned  a  solemn  appeal  to  Knox  from  the  pulpit  to  accept 
"  the  public  office  and  charge  of  preaching."  Al  the  close  of  it 
the  speaker  (in  Knox's  own  narrative)  "  said  to  thoae  that  were 
present, '  Was  not  this  your  charge  to  me  t  And  do  ye  not 
approve  this  vocation?'  They  answered,  'It  was,  and  we 
approve  it.'  Whereat  the  said  Johnne,  abashed,  burst  forth 
In  most  abundant  tears  and  withdrew  himself  to  Ms  chamber," 
remaining  there  in  "  heaviness  "  for  days,  until  he  came  forth 
resolved  an.d  prepared.  Knox  is  probably  not  wrong  in  regarding 
this  strange  incident  as  the  spring  of  his  own  public  Ufa.  The 
St  Andrews  iavitttioo  was  rtaily  one  to  danger  and  dtatb; 


John  Rough,  who  spoke  it,  died  a  few  years  after  in  the  flames 
at  Smithfield.  But  it  was  a  call  which  many  in  that  ardent 
dawn  were  ready  to  accept,  and  it  had  now  at  length  found,  or 
made,  a  statesman  and  leader  of  men.  For  what  to  the  others 
was  chiefly  a  promise  of  personal  salvation  became  for  tht 
indomitable  will  of  Knox  an  assurance  also  of  victory,  even  in 
this  world,  over  embattled  forces  of  ancient  wrong.  It  is  certain 
at  least  that  from  this  date  he  never  changed  and  scarcely  even 
varied  his  public  course.  And  looking  back  upon  that  course  - 
afterwards,  be  records  with  much  complacency  how  his  earliest 
St  Andrews  sermon  built  up  a  whole  fabric  of  aggressive  Protes- 
tantism upon  Ptu-itan  theory,  so  that  his  startled  hearers  mut- 
tered, "  Others  sned  (siupped)  the  branches;  this  man  strike* 
at  the  root." 

Meantime  the  system  attacked  was  safe  (or  other  thirteen 
years.  In  June  1 547  St  Andrews  yielded  to  the  French  fleet ,  and 
the  prisoners,  including  Knox,  were  thrown  into  the  galleys  on 
the  Loire,  to  remain  in  irons  and  under  the  lash  for  at  least 
nineteen  nionths.  Released  at  last  (apparently  through  the 
Influence  of  the  young  English  king,  Edward  VI ),  Knox  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Kcensed  preachers  of  the  new  faith  for 
England,  and  stationed  in  the  great  garrison  of  Bere-ick,  and 
afterwards  at  Newcastle.  In  1531  he  seems  to  have  been  made 
a  royal  chaplain;  in  1551  he  was  certainly  offered  an  English 
bishopric,  which  be  declined;  and  during  most  of  this  year  he 
used  his  influence,  as  preacher  at  court  and  in  London,  to  make 
the  new  English  settlement  more  Protestant.  To  him  al  least 
is  due  the  Prayer-book  rubric  which  explains  that,  when  kneeling 
al  the  sacrament  is  ordered, "  no  adoration  is  intended  or  ought 
to  be  Sone."  While  in  Northumberland  Knox  had  been 
betrothed  to  Margaret  Bowes,  one  of  the  fifteen  children  of 
Richard  Bowes,  the  captain  of  Norham  Castle.  Her  mother, 
Elizabeth,  co-belress  of  Aske  in  Yorkshire,  was  the  earliest  of 
that  little  band  of  women-friends  whose  correspondence  with 
Knox  on  religious  matters  throws  an  unexpected  light  on  his 
discriminating  tenderness  of  heart.  But  now  Mary  Tudor 
succ-edcd  her  brother,  and  Knox  iii  March  1554  escaped  into 
five  years'  exile  abroad,  leaving  Mrs.  Bowes  a  fine  treatise  on 
"  Affliction,"  and  sending  back  to  England  two  editions  of  a 
more  acrid  "  Faithful  Admonition  "  on  the  crisis  there.  He 
first  drifted  to  Frankfort,  where  the  English  congregation 
divided  as  English  Protestants  have  always  done,  and  the  party 
apposed  to  Knox  got  rid  of  him  at  last  by  a  complaint  to  the 
authorities  of  treason  against  the  emperor  Charies  V.  as  well 
as  Philip  and  Mary.  At  Geneva  he  foUnd  a  more  congenial 
pastorate.  Christopher  Goodman  {c.  1520-1603)  and  he,  with 
other  exiles,  began  there  the  Puritan  tradition,  and  prepared 
the  earlier  English  version  of  the  Bible,  **  the  household  book  of 
the  English-speaking  nations  "  during  the  great  age  of  Elizabeth. 
Here,  and  afterwards  at  Dieppe  (where  he  preached  in  French), 
Knox  kept  in  communication  wfth  the  other  Reformers,  studied 
Grcdc  and  Hebrew  in  the  interest  of  theology,  and  having 
brought  his  wife  and  her  mother  from  England  in  1555  lived 
for  years  a  peaceful  life. 

But  even  here  Knox  was  preparing  for  Scotland,  and  facing 
the  difficulties  of  the  future,  theoretical  as  well  as  practical.  In 
his  first  year  abroad  he  consulted  Calvin  and  Bullinger  as  to  the 
right  of  the  civil  "  authority  "  to  prescribe  religion  to  his  sub- 
jects—in particular,  whether  the  godly  should  obey  "a  magis- 
trate who  enforces  idolatry  and  condemns  true  religion,"  and 
whom  should  they  join  "  in  the  case  of  a  religious  nobility 
resisting  an  idolatrous  sovereign."  In  August  1555  he  visited 
his  native  country  and  found  the  queen-mother,  Mar>-  of  Lorraine, 
acting  as  regent  in  place  of  the  real  "  sovereign,"  the  youthful 
and  better-known  Maty,  now  being  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
France.  Scripture-reading  and  the  new  views  had  spread 
widely,  and  the  regent  was  disposed  to  wink  al  this  m  the  case  of 
the  "  rcligioi'4i  nobility  "  Knox  was  accordingly  allowed  to 
pr*ach  privately  for  six  months  throughout  the  south  of  Scotland, 
and  was  listened  to  with  an  enthusiasm  which  made  him  break 
out,  "  0  sweet  were  tbe  death  which  should  follow  such  forty 
days  in  Edmburgh  as  ban  I  have  bad  ihrcel"   Before  leaving  bt  . 
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even  addressed  a  letter  to  the  regent,  urging  her  to  favour  the 
Evangel.  She  accepted  it  jocularly  as  a  "  pasquB,"  and  Knox 
on  his  departure  was  condemned  and  burned  in  e6Sgy.  But  he 
left  behind  him  a  "  Wholesome  Counsel  "  to  Scouish  heads  of 
families,  reminding  them  that  within  their  own  houses  they 
were  "  bishop  and  kings,"  and  recommending  the  institution 
of  something  like  the  early  apostolic  worship  in  private  congre- 
gations. Of  the  Protestant  barons  Knox,  though  in  exile, 
seems  to  have  been  henceforward  the  chief  adviser;  and  before 
the  end  of  1557  they,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation," had  entered  into  the  first  of  the  religious  "  bands  " 
or  "covenants"  afterwards  famous  in  Scotland.  In  1558  he 
published  his  "  Appellation  "  to  the  itoblcs,  estates  and  common- 
alty against  the  sentence  of  death  recently  pronounced  upon  him, 
and  along  with  it  a  stirring  appeal  "  To  his  beloved  brethren, 
the  Commonalty  of  Scotland,"  urging  that  the  care  of  religion 
fell  to  them  also  as  being  "  Cod's  creatures,  created  and  formed 
in  His  own  image,"  and  having  a  right  to  defend  their  conscience 
against  persecution.  About  this  time,  indeed,  there  was  in 
Scotland  a  remarkable  approximation  to  that  solution  of  the 
toleration  difficulty  which  later  ages  have  approved;  for  the 
regent  was  understood  to  favour  the  demand  of  the  "  oosgrcga- 
tion  "  that  at  least  the  penal  statutes  against  heretics  "  be 
suspended  and  abrogated,"  and  "  that  it  be  lawful  to  us  to  use 
oursclvci  in  matters  of  religion  and  conscience  as  we  must  answer 
to  God."  It  was  a  consummation  too  ideal  for  that  early  date; 
and  next  year  the  regent,  whose  daughter  was  now  queen  of 
France  and  there  mixed  up  with  the  peisecutiitg  policy  of  the 
Guises,  forbade  the  reformed  preaching  in  Scotland.  A  rupture 
ensued  at  once,  and  Knox  appeared  in  Edinburgh  on  the  2nd  of 
May  I  J5g  "  even  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle."  He  was  promptly 
"  blown  to  the  horn  "  at  the  Cross  there  as  an  outlaw,  but 
escaped  to  Dundee,  and  commenced  public  preaching  in  the 
chief  towns  of  central  Scotland.  At  Penh  and  at  St  Andrews 
his  sermons  were  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  monaslctaes, 
institutions  disliked  in  that  age  in  Scotland  alike  by  the  devout 
and  the  profane.  But  while  be  notes  that  in  Perth  the  act  was 
that  of  "  the  rascal  multitude,"  be  was  glad  to  claim  in  St 
Andrews  the  support  of  the  civic  "  authority  ";  and  indeed  the 
burghs,  which  were  throughout  Europe  generally  in  favour  of 
freedom,  soon  became  in  Scotland  a  main  support  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Edinburgh  was  still  doubtful,  and  the  queen  regent 
held  the  castle;  but  a  truce  between  her  and  the  lords  for  six 
months  to  the  xst  of  January  1560  was  arranged  on  the  footing 
that  every  man  there  "  may  have  freedom  to  use  his  own  con- 
science to  the  day  foresaid  " — a  freedom  interpreted  to  let  Knox 
and  his  brethren  preach  publicly  and  incessantly. 

Scotland,  like  its  capital,  was  divided.  Both  parties  lapsed 
from  the  frcedom-of-conscience  solution  to  whidi  each  when 
unsuccessful  appealed;  both  betook  themselves  to  arms;  and 
the  immediate  future  of  the  Uttle  kingdom  was  to  be  decided  by 
its  external  alliances.  Knox  now  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
great  transaction  by  which  the  friendship  of  France  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  England.  He  had  one  serious  difEcuIty. 
Before  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  English  crown,  and  after 
the  queen  mother  in  Scotland  had  disappointed  his  hopes,  he 
had  published  a  treatise  against  what  he  called  "  The  Monstrous 
Regiment  (regimen  or  government)  of  Women";  though  the 
despotism  of  that  despotic  age  was  scarcely  appreciably  worse 
when  it  happened  to  be  in  female  hands.  Elizabeth  never  for- 
gave him,  but  Cecil  corresponded  with  the  Scottish  lords,  and 
their  answer  in  July  1559,  in  Knox's  handwriting,  assures 
England  not  only  of  their  own  constancy,  but  of  "  a  charge  and 
commandment  to  our  posterity,  that  the  amity  and  league 
between  you  and  us,  contracted  and  begun  in  Christ  Jesus,  may 
by  them  be  kept  inviolaled  for  ever."  The  league  was  promised 
by  England;  but  the  army  of  France  was  first  in  the  field,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  drove  the  forces  of  the  "  congre- 
gation "  fxxun  Leith  into  Edinburgh,  and  then  out  of  it  in  a 
midnight  rout  to  Stirling — "that  dark  and  dolorous  night,"  as 
Knox  long  afterwards  said,  "wherein  all  yc,  my  lords,  with 
fbaau  and  fear  left  this  town,"  and  from  which  only  a  memorable 


sermon  by  their  great  prcacber  lomed  the  dcfpcfring  nmltitode 
into  new  hope.  Their  leaden  renounced  allegiance  to  the  regent ; 
she  ended  her  not  unkindly,  but  as  Knox  calls  it  "  unhappy," 
life  in  the,  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  the  English  troops,  after  the  usual 
Elizabetlian  delays  and  evasions,  joined  their  Scots  allies;  and 
the  French  embarked  from  Leith.  On  the  6th  of  July  1560  a 
treaty  was  at  last  made,  nominally  between  Elizabeth  and 
the  queen  of  France  and  Scotland;  while  Cecil  instructed  his  mis- 
tress's plenipotentiaries  to  agree  "  that  the  government  of  Scot- 
land be  granted  to  the  nation  of  the  land."  The  revolution  was  in 
the  meantime  complete;  and  Knox,  who  takes  credit  for  having 
done  much  to  end  the  enmity  with  England  which  was  so  long 
thought  necessary  for  Scotland's  independence,  was  strangely 
enough  destined,  beyond  all  other  men,  to  leave  the  stamp  of  a 
more  inward  independence  upon  his  country  and  its  history. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  States,  in  August  1 560,  the  Protes- 
tants were  invited  to  present  a  confession  of  their  faith.  Knox 
and  three  others  drafted  it,  and  were  present  when  it  was 
offered  and  read  to  the  parliament.  The  stalutc4x>ok  says  it 
was  "  by  the  estates  of  Scotland  ratified  and  approved,  as 
wholesome  and  sound  doctrine  grounded  upon  the  infaUiUe 
truth  of  Cod's  word."  The  Scots  confession,  though  of  course 
drawn  up  independently,  is  in  substantial  accord  with  the  others 
then  springing  up  in  the  countries  of  the  Reformation,  but  is 
Calvinist  rather  than  Lutheran.  It  remained  for  two  centuries 
the  authorized  Scottish  creed,  though  in  the  first  instance  the 
faith  of  only  a  fragment  of  the  people^  Yet  its  approval  became 
the  basis  for  three  acts  passed  a-«eek  later;  the  first  of  which, 
abolishing  the  pope's  authority  and  jurisdiction  in  Scotlaivl,  may 
perhaps  have  been  consistent  with  toleration,  as  the  second, 
rescinding  old  statutes  which  had  established  and  enforced  that 
and  other  catholic  tenets,  undoubtedly  was.  But  the  thi:d. 
inflicting  heavy  penalties,  with  death  on  a  third  conviction,  oo 
those  who  should  celebrate  mass  or  even  be  present  at  it,  showed 
that  the  reformer  and  his  friends  had  crossed  the  line,  and  that 
their  position  could  no  longer  be  described  as,  in  Knox's  words, 
"  requiring  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  our  reli- 
gion and  fact  to  be  tried  by  the  word  of  Cod  "  He  was  prepared 
indeed  to  fall  back  upon  that,  in  the  event  of  the  Estates  at  any 
time  refusing  sanction  to  either  church  or  creed,  as  their  sover- 
eign in  Paris  promptly  refused  it.  But  the  parliament  of  1560 
gave  rm  express  sanction  to  the  Reformed  Church,  and  Knox  djd 
not  wait  until  it  should  do  so.  Already  "  in  our  towns  and  pUces 
reformed,"  as  the  Confession  puts  it,  there  were  local  or  "  par- 
ticular kirks,"  and  these  grew  and  spread  and  were  provincially 
united,  LiU,  in  the  last  month  of  this  memorable  year,  the  first 
General  Assembly  of  their  representatives  met,  and  became  the 
"  universal  kirk,"  or  "  the  whole  church  convened."  It  had 
before  it  the  plan  for  church  government  and  maintenance, 
drafted  in  August  at  the  same  time  with  the  Confession,  under 
the  name  of  Tke  Book  0/  Diitipliae^  and  by  the  same  framcrs. 
Knox  was  even  more  clearly  in  this  case  the  chief  author,  and  be 
had  by  this  time  come  to  desire  a  much  more  rigid  Presbyteriaa- 
ism  than  he  had  sketched  in  bis  "  Wholesome  Counsel "  of  1 555. 
In  planning  it  he  seems  to  have  used  his  acquaintance  with  the 
"  Ordoniunccs  "  of  the  Genevan  Church  under  Calvin,  and  with 
the  "  Fonna  "  of  the  German  Church  in  London  under  Jubo 
Laski  (or  A.  Lasco).  Starting  with  "truth"  contained  la 
Scripture  as  the  church's  foundatioa,  and  the  Word  and  Sacra- 
ments as  means  of  building  it  up,  it  provides  ministers  and  elders 
to  be  elected  by  the  congregations,  with  a  subordinate  clais  of 
"  readers,"  and  by  their  means  sermons  and  prayers  C2xh 
"  Sunday  "  in  every  parish.  In  large  towns  these  were  to  be 
also  on  other  days,  with  a  weekly  meeting  for  conference  or 
"  prophesying."  The  "  plantation  "  of  new  churches  is  to  (a  or. 
everywhere  under  the  guidance  of  higher  church  ofiiceis  callcc 
superintendents.  All  are  to  help  their  brethren, "  for  do  "1^,7  m^v 
be  permitted  to  live  as  best  pleaselh  him  within  the  Church  a 
God."  And  above  all  things  the  young  and  the  ignorant  are  to  be 
instructed,  the  former  by  a  regular  gradation  or  ladder  of  par^^ 
or  elementary  schools,  secondary  schools  and  \uiivemtirs. 
£ven  the  poor  were  10  be  fed  by  the  Church's  hands;  and  betuad 
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its  moral  Influence,  and  a  discipline  over  both  poor  and  rich,  was 
to  be  not  only  the  coercive  authority  of  the  civil  power  but  Its 
money.  Knox  had  from  the  Ant  proclaimed  that  "  the  leinis 
(tithes  of  yearly  fruits)  by  God's  law  do  not  appertain  of  necessity 
to  the  kirk^en."  And  this  book  now  demands  that  out  of 
them  "  must  not  only  the  ministers  be  sustained,  but  also  the 
poor  and  schools."  But  Knox  broadens  his  plan  so  as  to  claim 
also  the  property  which  had  been  really  gifted  to  the  Church  by 
princes  and  nobles — given  by  them  indeed,  as  he  held,  without 
any  moral  right  and  to  the  injury  of  the  people,  yet  so  as  to 
be  Church  patrimony.  From  all  such  property,  whether  land 
or  the  sheaves  and  fruits  of  land,  and  also  from  the  personal 
property  of  burghers  in  the  towns,  Knoit  now  held  that  the 
state  should  authorize  the  kirk  to  claim  the  salaries  of  the  minis- 
ters, and  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  schools  and  universities, 
but  above  all,  the  relief  of  the  poor — not  only  of  the  absolutely 
"  indigent "  but  of  "  your  poor  brethren,  the  labourers  and 
handworkers  of  the  ground."  For  the  danger  now  was  that 
some  gentlemen  were  already  cruel  in  exactions  of  their  tenants, 
"  requiring  of  them  whatever  before  they  paid  to  the  Church, 
so  that  the  papistical  tyranny  shall  only  be  changed  into  the 
tyranny  of  the  lords  or  of  the  laud."  The  danger  foreseen  alike 
to  the  new  Church,  and  to  the  commonalty  and  poor,  began  to  be 
fulfilled  a  month  later,  when  the  lords,  some  of  whom  had  already 
acquired,  as  others  were  about  to  acquire,  much  of  the  Church 
property,  declined  to  make  any  of  it  over  for  Knox's  magnificent 
scheme.  It  was,  they  said,  "  a  devout  imagination."  Seven 
years  afterwards,  however,  when  the  contest  with  the  Crown  was 
ended,  the  kirk  was  expressly  acknowledged  as  the  only£hurch 
in  Scotland,  and  jurisdiction  given  it  over  all  who  should  attempt 
to  be  outsiders;  while  the  preaching  of  the  Evangel  and  the  plant- 
ing of  congregations  went  on  in  all  the  accessible  parts  of  Scot- 
land. Gradually  too  stipends  for  most  Scottish  parishes  were 
assigned  to  the  ministers  out  of  the  yearly  teinds;  and  the  Church 
received — what  it  retained  even  down  to  recent  times — the  ad- 
ministration both  of  the  public  schools  and  of  the  'Poor  Law  of 
Scotland.  But  the  victorious  rush  of  1560  was  already  some- 
what stayed,  and  the  very  next  year  raisMl  the  question  whether 
the  transfer  of  intolerance  to  the  side  of  the  new  faith  was  as 
wise  as  it  had  at  first  seemed  to  be  successful 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had  been  for  a  short  time  also  queen  of 
France,  and  in  1561  returned  to  her  native  land,  a  young  widow 
on  whom  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  fixed.  Knox's  objections  to 
the  "  regiment  of  women  "  were  theoretical,  and  in  the  present 
case  he  hoped  at  first  for  the  best,  favouring  rather  his  queen's 
marriage  with  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Hamilton.  Mary  had 
put  herself  into  the  hands  of  her  half-brother.  Lord  James 
Stuart  afterwards  earl  of  Moray,  the  only  man  who  could  perhaps 
have  pulled  her  through.  A  proclamation  now  continued  the 
"  state  of  religion  "  begun  the  previous  year;  but  mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  queen's  household,  and  Lord  James  himself 
defended  it  with  his  sword  against  Protestant  intrusion.  Knox 
publicly  protested;  and  Moray,  who  probably  imderttood  and 
liked  both  parties,  brought  the  preacher  to  the  presence  of  his 
queen.  There  is  nothing  revealed  to  us  by  "  the  bro^d  dear 
light  of  that  wonderful  book," '  The  Uislory  of  the  RcJoriaaHon 
in  Scotland,  more  remarkable  than  the  four  Dialogues  or  inter- 
views, which,  though  recorded  only  by  Knox,  bear  the  strongest 
stamp  of  truth,  and  do  almost  more  justice  to  his  opponent  than 
to  himself.  Mary  took  the  aggressive  and  very  soon  raised  the 
real  question.  "  Ye  have  taught  the  people  to  receive  another 
religion  than  their  princes  can  allow;  and  how  can  that  doctrine 
be  of  God,  seemg  that  God  commands  subjects  to  obey  their 
princes?"  The  point  was  made  keener  by  the  fact  that 
Knox's  own  Confession  of  Faith  (like  all  those  ol  that  age,  in 
which  an  unbalanced  monarchical  power  culminated)  had  held 
kings  to  be  appointed  "  for  maintenance  of  the  true  religion," 
and  suppresswn  of  the  false;  and  the  reformer  now  fell  back  on 

IJohn  Hill  Burton  C^isl,  of  Scotland,  iii.  339).  Mr  Burton's  view 
(diHeringfromthatofPrafesiorHumcBrown]  was  that  the  dialogues 
— the  earlier  of  them  at  least — must  have  been  spoken  in  the  French 
tongue,  in  which  Knox  had  recently  preached  for  a  year. 


his  more  fundamental  principle,  that  "  right  religion  took 
neither  original  nor  authority  from  worldly  princes,  but  from 
the  Eternal  God  alone."  All  through  this  dialogue  too,  as  in 
another  at  Lochleven  two  years  afterwards,  Knox  was  driven 
to  axioms,  not  of  religion  but  of  constitutionalism,  which 
Buchanan  and  he  may  have  learned  from  their  teacher  Major, 
but  which  were  not  to  be  accepted  till  a  later  age.  " '  Think  ye,* 
quoth  she,  *  that  subjects,  having  power,  may  resist  their 
princes?  '  '  H  their  princes  exceed  their  bounds,  Madam,  they 
may  be  resisted  and  even  deposed,' "  Knox  replied.  But  these 
dialectics,  creditable  to  both  parlies,  had  little  effect  upon  the 
general  situation.  Knox  had  gone  too  far  in  intolerance,  and 
Moray  and  Maitland  of  Lclhington  gradually  withdrew  their 
sufiport.  Tlie  court  and  parliament,  guided  by  them,  declined  to 
press  the  queen  or  to  pass  the  Book  of  Discipline;  and  meantime 
the  negotiations  as  to  the  queen's  marriage  with  a  Spanish,  a 
French  or  an  Austrian  prince  revealed  the  real  dilHculty  and  peril 
of  the  situation.  Her  marriage  to  a  great  Catholic  prince  would 
be  ruinous  to  Scotland,  probably  also  to  England,  and  perhaps 
to  all  Protestantism.  Knox  had  already  by  letter  formally 
broken  with  the  earl  of  Moray,  "  committing  you  to  your  own 
wit,  and  to  the  conducting  of  those  who  better  please  you  "; 
and  now,  in  one  of  his  greatest  sermons  before  the  assembled 
lords,  he  drove  at  the  heart  of  the  situation — the  risk  of  a  Catho- 
lic marriage.  The  queen  sent  for  him  for  the  last  time  and  burst 
into  passionate  tears  as  she  asked,  "  What  have  you  to  do  with 
my  marriage?  Or  what  arc  you  within  this  commonwealth?  " 
"  A  subject  born  within  the  same,"  was  the  answer  of  the  son 
of  the  East  Lothian  peasant;  and  the  Scottish  nobility,  while 
thinking  him  overbold,  refused  to  find  him  guilty  of  any  crime, 
even  when,  later  on,  he  had  "  convocatcd  the  lieges  "  to  Edin- 
burgh to  meet  a  crown  prosecution.  In  1564  a  change  came. 
Mary  had  wearied  of  her  guiding  statesmen,  Moray  and  the 
more  pliant  Maitland;  the  Italian  secretary  David  Riazio, 
through  whom  she  had  corresponded  with  the  pope,  now  more 
and  more  usurped  their  place ;  and  a  weak  fancy  for  her  handsome 
cousin,  Henry  Darnley,  brought  about  a  sudden  marriage  in  1565 
and  swept  the  opposing  Protestant  lords  into  exile.  Darnley, 
though  a  Catholic,  thought  it  well  to  go  to  Knox's  preaching;  but 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  hear  a  very  long  sermon,  with  allusions 
not  only  to  "  babes  and  women  "  as  rulers,  but  to  Ahab  who  did 
not  control  his  strong-minded  wife.  Mary  and  the  lords  still 
in  her  council  ordered  Knox  not  to  preach  while  she  was  in 
Edinburgh,  and  he  was  absent  or  silent  during  the  weeks  in 
which  the  queen's  growing  distaste  for  her  husband,  and  advance- 
ment of  Rizzio  over  the  nobility  remaining  in  Edinburgh, 
brought  about  the  conspiracy  by  Darnley,  Morton  and  Ruthven. 
Knox  docs  not  seem  to  have  known  beforehand  of  Rizzio's 
"  slaughter,"  which  had  been  intended  to  be  a  semi-judicial  act; 
but  soon  after  it  he  records  that  "  that  vile  knave  Davie  was 
justly  punished,  for  abusing  of  the  commonwealth,  and  for  other 
villainy  which  we  list  not  to  express."  The  immediate  effect  how- 
ever of  what  Knox  thus  approved  was  to  bring  his  cause  to  its 
lowest  ebb,  and  on  the  very  day  when  Mary  rode  from  Holy- 
rood  to  her  army,  he  sat  down  and  penned  the  prayer,  "  Lord 
Jesus;  put  an  end  to  this  my  miserable  life,  for  justice  and  truth 
are  not  to  be  found  among  the  sons  of  meni "  He  added  a 
short  autobiographic  fragment,  whose  mingled  self-abasement 
and  exultation  are  not  unworthy  of  its  striking  title — "  John 
Knox,  with  deliberate  mind,  to  his  God."  During  the  rest  of 
the  year  he  was  hidden  in  Ayrshire  or  elsewhere,  and  throughout 
1566  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  when  the  court  was  in  Edin- 
burgh. But  he  was  influential  at  the  December  Assembly  in 
the  capital  where  a  greater  tragedy  was  now  preparing,  for 
Mary's  infatuation  for  Bothwell  was  visible  to  all.  At  the  Assem- 
bly's request,  however,  Knox  undertook  a  tong  visit  to  England, 
where  his  two  sons  by  his  first  wife  were  being  educated,  and  were 
afterwards  to  be  Fellows  of  St  John's,  Cambridge,  tl^e  younger 
becoming  a  parish  clergyman.  It  was  thus  during  the  reformer's 
absence  that  the  murder  of  Darnley,  the  abduction  and  sub- 
sequent marriage  of  Mary,  the  flight  of  Bothwell,  and  the  im- 
prisonment in  Locbleven  of  the  queen,    unrolled  themselves 
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before  the  eyes  of  Scotland.  Knox  returned  in  time  to  guide 
the  Assembly  which  sat  on  the  2Sth  of  June  1567  in  dealing 
with  this  unparalleled  crisis,  and  to  wind  up  the  revolution 
by  preaching  at  Stirling  on  the  gth  of  July  1567,  after  Mary's 
abdication,  at  the  coronation  of  the  infant  king. 

His  main  work  was  now  really  done;  for  the  parliament  of 
1567  made  Moray  regent,  and  Knox  was  only  too  glad  to  have 
his  old  friend  back  in  power,  though  they  seem  to  have  differed 
on  the  question  whether  the  queen, should  be  allowed  to  pass 
into  retirement  without  trial  for  her  husband's  death,  as  they 
bad  differed  all  along  on  the  question  of  tolerating  her  private 
religion.  Knox's  victory  had  not  come  too  early,  for  his  physical 
strength  soon  began  to  fail.  But  Mary's  escape  in  1 568  resulted 
only  in  her  defeat  at  Langside,  and  in  a  long  imprisonment  and 
death  in  England.  In  Scotland  the  regent's  assassination  in 
1570  opened  a  miserable  civil  war,  but  it  made  no  permanent 
change.  The  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  rather  united 
English  and  Scottish  Protestantism;  and  Knox  in  St  Giles' 
pulpit,  challenging  the  French  ambassador  to  report  his  words, 
denounced  God's  vengeance  on  the  crowned  murderer  and  his 
posterity.  When  open  war  broke  out  between  Edinburgh 
Castle,  held  by  Mary's  friends,  and  the  town,  held  for  her  son, 
both  parties  agreed  that  the  reformer,  who  had  already  had  a 
stroke  of  paralysis,  should  remove  to  St  Andrews.  While  there 
he  wrote  his  will,  and  published  his  last  book,  in  the  preface  to 
which  he  says,  "  I  heartily  take  my  good-night  of  the  faithful 
of  both  realms  ...  for  as  the  world  is  weary  of  me,  so  am  I  of 
it."  And  when  he  now  merely  signs  his  name,  it  is  "  John 
Knox,  -with  my  dead  hand  and  glad  heart."  In  the  autumn  of 
IS2'  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  die,  probably  in  thcpicturesque 
house  in  the  "  throat  of  the  Bow,"  which  for  generations  has 
been  called  by  his  name.  With  him  were  his  wife  and  three 
young  daughters;  for  though  be  had  lost  Margaret  Bowes  at  the 
close  of  his  year  of  triumph  1560,  he  had  four  years  after  married 
Margaret  Stewart,  a  daughter  of  his  friend  Lord  Ochiltree. 
She  was  a  bride  of  only  seventeen  and  was  related  to  the  royal 
house;  yet,  as  his  Catholic  biographer  put  it,  "  by  sorcery  and 
witchcraft  he  did  so  allure  that  poor  gentlewoman  that  she  could 
not  live  without  him."  But  lords,  ladies  and  burghers  also 
crowded  around  his  bed,  and  his  colleague  and  bis  servant 
have  severally  transmitted  to  us  the  words  in  which  his  weakness 
daily  strove  with  pain,  rising  on  the  day  before  his  death  into  a 
solemn  exultation — yet  characteristically,  not  so  much  on  his 
own  account  as  for  "  the  troubled  Church  of  God."  He  died  on 
the  34tb  of  November  1572,  and  at  his  funeral  in  St  Giles' 
Churchyard  the  new  Regent  Morton,  speaking  under  the  hostile 
guns  of  the  castle,  expressed  the  iirst  surprise  of  those  around  as 
they  looked  back  on  that  stormy  life,  that  one  who  had  "  neither 
flattered  nor  feared  any  flesh  "  had  now  "  ended  his  days  in 
peace  and  honour."  Knox  himself  had  a  short  time  before  put 
in  writing  a  larger  claim  for  the  historic  future,  "  What  I  have 
been  to  my  country,  though  this  unthankful  age  will  not  know, 
yet  the  ages  to  come  will  be  compelled  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth." 

Knox  was  a  rather  small  man,  with  a  well-knit  body;  he  had  a 
powerful  face,  with  dark  blue  eyes  under  a  ridge  of  eyebrow, 
high  cheek-bones,  and  a  long  black  beard  which  latterly  turned 
grey.  This  description,  taken  from  a  letter  in  1579  by  bis 
junior  contemporary  Sir  Peter  Young,  is  very  like  Beza's  fine 
engraving  of  him  in  the  lames — an  engraving  probably  founded 
on  a  portrait  which  was  to  be  sent  by  Young  to  Beza  along  with 
the  letter.  The  portrait,  which  was  unfortunately  adopted  by 
Carlyle,  has  neither  pedigree  nor  probability.  After  his  two 
years  in  the  French  galleys,  if  not  before,  Knox  suffered  perma- 
nently from  gravel  and  dyspepsia,  and  he  confesses  that  his 
nature  "  was  for  the  most  part  oppressed  with  melancholy." 
Yet  he  was  always  a  hard  worker;  as  sole  minister  of  Edinburgh 
studying  for  two  sermons  on  Sunday  and  three  during  the  week, 
besides  having  innumerable  carcsof  churchesat  home  and  abroad. 
He  was  undoubtedly  sincere  in  his  religious  faith,  and  most  dis- 
interested in  his  devotion  to  it  and  to  the  good  of  his  countrymen. 
But  like  too  many  of  them,  he  was  self-conscioui,  self-willed  and 


dogmatic;  and  his  ttanafonnation  in  middle  life,  while  it  im- 
mensely enriched  his  sympathies  as  well  as  his  energies,  left  him 
unable  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  those  who  retained  the  views 
which  he  had  himself  held.  All  his  training  too,  university, 
priestly  and  in  foreign  parts,  tended  to  make  him  logical  over- 
much. But  this  was  mitigated  by  a  strong  sense  of  humour 
(not  always  sarcastic,  though  sometimes  savagely  so),  and  by 
tenderness,  best  seen  in  his  epistolary  friendships  with  women; 
and  it  was  quite  overborne  by  an  instmct  and  passion  for  great 
practical  affairs.  Hence  it  was  that  Knox  as  a  statesman  A 
often  struck  successfully  at  the  centre  of  the  complex /notivcs 
of  his  time,  leaving  it  to  later  critics  to  reconcile  his  theories  of 
action.  But  hence  too  he  more  than  once  took  doubtful  short- 
cuts to  some  of  his  most  important  ends;  giving  the  ministry 
within  the  new  Church  more  power  over  laymen  than  Protestant 
principles  would  suggest,  and  binding  the  masses  outside  who 
were  not  members  of  it,  equally  with  their  countrymen  who  were, 
to  join  in  its  worship,  submit  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  contribute 
to  its  support.  And  hence  also  his  style  (which  contemporaries 
called  anglicized  and  modern),  though  it  occasionally  rises  into 
liturgical  beauty,  and  often  flashes  into  vivid  historical  por- 
traiture, is  generally  kept  close  to  the  harsh  necessities  of  the 
few  years  in  which  he  had  to  work  for  the  future.  That  work 
was  indeed  chiefly  done  by  the  living  voice;  and  in  speaking, 
this  "  one  man,"  as  Elizabeth's  very  critical  ambassador  wrote 
from  Edinburgh,  was  "  able  in  one  hour  to  put  more  life  in  us 
than  five  hundred  trumpets  continually  blustering  in  our  earv" 
But  even  his  eloquence  was  constraining  and  constructive — a 
person^  call  for  immediate  and  universal  co-operation;  and  that 
personal  influence  survives  to  this  day  in  the  institutions  of  his 
people,  and  perhaps  still  more  in  their  character.  His  country- 
men indeed  have  always  believed  that  to  Knox  more  than  to  any 
other  man  Scotland  owes  her  political  and  religious  individuality. 
And  since  his  19th  century  biography  by  Dr  Thomas  McCrie, 
or  at  least  since  his  recognition  in  the  following  generation  by 
Thomas  Carlyle,  tbe  same  view  has  taken  its  place  in  literature. 

I3iBLiOGRAPfrv. — Knox's  books,  pamphlets,  public  documents 
ard  tetters  are  collected  into  the  great  edition  in  six  volumes  of 
Kiiox'i  Works,  by  David  Latng  (Edinburgh,  1646-1864).  w-iih 
introductions,  appendices  and  notes.  Of  hts  txwks  the  chief  are 
the  following:  i. — Th£  History  of  the  ReformalioH  in  Scotland. 
incorporating  the  Confession  and  the  Book  of  Discipline.  B«^un 
by  Knox  as  a  party  manifesto  in  1560,  it  was  continued  and  revised 
by  himscli  in  1566  as  so  to  (orm  four  books,  with  a  fifth  book  appar- 
ently written  after  his  death  from  materials  left  by  him.  Ic  was 
partly  printed  in  London  in  1586  by  Vautrollier,  but  was  suppressed 
by  authority  and  published  by  David  Buchanan,  with  a  Life,  in 
1664.  2. — Oti  Prcdtstination:  an  Answer  to  an  Anabaptist  (lu>ndon, 
1591)-  3— 0«  Prayer  (1554).  ^— 0«y4ffliv(i<ni(l5S6).  5.— £pijffcj. 
and  Admon:[tm,  both  to  English  Brethren  in  1554.  ^- — ^^  ^I'i' 
BiaU  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Seiiment  of  Women 
(issS).     7. — An  Ansvitr  to  a  Scotlish  Jesuit  {,\VTi. 

Knox's  life  is  more  or  less  touched  upon  by  all  the  Scottish 
histories  and  Church  histories  which  include  his  period,  as  well  as 
in  the  mass  of  literature  as  to  Queen  Mary.  Dr  Laing's  edition  <A 
the  Works  contains  important  Diographical  material.  But  among 
the  many  express  bif)craphics  two  especially  should  be  consulted — 
those  by  Thomas  McCric  (Edinburgh,  181 1 ;  revised  and  enlarged  in 
1813,  the  later  editions  containing  valuable  notes  by  the  auibor); 
and  by  P.  Hume  Brown  (Edinburgh,  189s).  lohn  Knox  and  the 
Reformation,  by  Andrew  Lang  (luondon,  1905),  is  not  so  much  a 
biography  as  a  collection  of  materials,  bearing  upon  many  parts  al 
the  life,  but  nearly  all  on  the  unfavourable  side.  (A.  T.  I.) 

KNOX,  PHIUNDER  CHASE  (1853-  ),  American  Uwyer 
and  political  leader,  was  born  in  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  4th  of  May  1853.  He  graduated  from  Mount  Union 
College  (Ohio)  in  1871,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  bar 
in  1875.  He  settled  in  Pittsburg,  where  he  continued  in  private 
practice,  with  the  exception  of  two  years'  service  (1876-1S77) 
as  assistant  United  States  district  attorney,  acquiring  a  large 
practice  as  a  corporation  lawyer.  In  April  1901  he  became 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
McKinley,  and  retained  this  position  after  the  accession  of 
President  Roosevelt  until  June  1904,  when  he  was  appmnted 
by  Governor  Pennypacker  of  Pennsylvania  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Matthew  S.  Quay  in  the  United  Slates  Senate;  in  1905  be 
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was  re-elKted  to  Ihe  Senate  for  the  full  term.    In  March  1909 
he  became  lecretary  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Taft. 

KKOXVILLE.  4  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Knox  county, 
Tennessee,  U.S.A.,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state,  160  m.  E.  of 
Nashville,  and  about  190  m.  S.E.  of  Louisville,  Kcntuclcy,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  4  m.  below  the  point  where 
it  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  French  Broad  and  Holston 
Rivets.    Pop.  (1880),  9693;  (1890),  3J,sjs;  (1900),  S'fiil,  of 
whom  7J59  were  negroes  and  895  were  foreign-bom;  (1910  cen- 
sus), 36,346.      It  is  served  by  the  main  line  and  by  branches 
of  the  Louisville  Jk  Nashville  and  the  Southern  railways,  by  the 
Knoxville  &  Bristol  railway  (Morristown  to  Knozville,  Jg  m.), 
by   the  short   Knoxville  &   Augusta  railroad   (Knoaville  to 
Walland,  26  m.),  and  by  passenger  and  freight  steamboat  lines 
en  the  Tennessee  river,  which  is  here  navigable  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.    A  steel  and  concrete  street-car  bridge  crosses 
the  Tennessee  at  Knoxville.    Knoxville  is  picturesquely  situated 
at  an  elevation  of  from  850  to  tooo  ft.  in  the  valley  between  the 
Smoky  Mountains  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  is  one 
of  the  healthiest  cities  in  Ihe  United  States.     There  are  several 
beautiful  parks,  of  which  Chilhowic  and  Fountain  City  are  the 
largest,  and  among  (he  public  buildings  are  a  city-hall,  Federal 
building,    court-house,    Ihe    Knoxville    general    hospital,    the 
Lincoln  memorial  hospital,  the  Margaret  McClung  industrial 
home,  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building  and  the 
Lawson-McCbee  public  library.    A  monument  to  John  Sevier 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  blockhouse  Arst  built  there.    Knox- 
ville is  the  seat  of  Knoxville  College  (United  Presbyterian,  1875) 
for  negroes.  East  Tennessee  institute,  a  secondary  school  for 
girls,  the  Baker-Himel  school  for  boys,  Tennessee   Medical 
College  (1889),  two  commercial  schools  and  the  university  of 
Tennessee.    The  last,  a  stale  co-educational  institution,  was 
chartered  as  Blount  College  in  1794  and  as  East  Tennessee 
College  in  1807,  but  not  opened  until  1820 — the  present  name  was 
adopted  in   1879.     It  had  in  1907-1908   106  instructors,  755 
•tudenU  (536  in  academic  deportments),  and  a  library  of  2-5,000 
volumes     With  the  university  is  combined  the  state  college 
of  agriculture  and  engineering;  and  a  large  summer  school  for 
teachers  is  maintained.    At  Knoxville  are  the  Easlern  State 
insane  asylum,  stale  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (for  both 
white  and  negro),  and  a  national  cemetery  in  which  more  than 
3200  soldiers  are  buried.    Knoxville  is  an  important  commercial 
and  industrial  centre  and  does  a  large  jobbing  business.    It  is 
near  hardwood  forests  and  is  an  important  market  for  hardwood 
Boantels.    Coal-mines  in  the  vicinity  produce  more  than  2,poo,ooo 
tons  annually,  and  neighbouring  quarries  furnish  the  famous 
Tennessee  marble,  which  is  largely  exported.    Excellent  building 
and  pottery  days  are  found  neat  Knoxville.    Among  the-  city's 
isdustrial  estaUishments  arc  flour  and  grist  mills,  cotton  and 
woollen  mills,  (umituie,  desk,  office-supplies  and  sash,  door,  and 
blind  factories,  meat-packing  establishments,  clolhing  factories, 
inn,  steel  and  boiler  works,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  stove 
works  and  brick  and  cement  works.    The  value  of  the  factory 
product  increased  from  $6,201,840  in    1900   to  $12,432,880 
in  190s,  or  100-5  %•  in  190$  the  value  of  the  flour  and  grist 
BtU  product*  alone  being  (2,048,509-    Just  outside  the  dly  the 
Southern  railway  maintains  large  car  and  repair  shopSb    Knox- 
ville was  settled  ia  1786  by  James  White  (1737-1815).  a  North 
Carolina  pioneer,  and  was  first  known  as  "While's  Fort";  it 
was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1 79 1,  and  named  in  honour  of  General 
Henry  Knoa,  then  secretary  of  w^r  in  Washington's  cabinet. 
In  I79t  the  KnoailU  Gatellt,  the  first  newspaper  in  Tennessee 
(the  early  issue,  printed  at  Kogersville)  began  publication.    From 
1792  to  1796  Knoxville  was  the  capital  of  the  "  Territory  South 
of  the  Ohio,"  and  until  1811  and  again  in  1817  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  state.    In  1 796  tfae  convention  which  framed  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  state  of  Tennessee  met  here,  and  here  later  in 
the  same  year  the  first  state  legislature  was  convened.    Knox- 
viUe  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1815.    In  its  eariy  yean  it  was 
several  limes  attacked  by  the  Indians,  but  was  never  captured. 
During  the  Civil  War  there  was  considerable  Union  sentiment 
in  East  Tennessee,  and  in  the  summer  of  1863  the  Federal 


authorities  determined  to  take  possession  of  Knoxville  as  well  as 
Chattanooga  and  to  interrupt  railway  communications  between 
the  Confederates  of  the  East  and  West  through  this  region. 
As  the  Confederates  had  erected  only  slight  defences  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  aty,  Bumside,  with  about  12,000  men,  easily 
gained  possession  on  the  2nd  of  September  1863.  Fortifications 
were  immediately  begun  for  its  defence,  and  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, Bragg,  thinking  his  position  at  Chattanooga  impregnable 
against  Grant,  SherAian,  Thonrias  and  If ooker,  despatched  a  force 
of  20,000  men  under  Longstreet  to  engage  Burnside.  Longstreet 
arrived  in  the  vidnity  on  the  i6th  of  November,  and  on  the 
fallowing  day  began  a  siege,  which  was  continued  with  numerous 
assaults  until  the  2gth,  when  a  desperate  but  unsuccessful  attack 
was  made  on  Fort  Sanders,  and  upon  the  approach  of  a  relief 
foree  under  Sherman,  Longstreet  withdrew  on  the  night  of  the 
4th  of  December.  The  Confederate  losses  during-the  siege  were 
182  killed,  768  wounded  and  192  captured  or  missing;  the  Union 
losses  were  92  killed,  394  wounded  and  207  captured  or  missing. 
West  Knoxville  (incorporated  in  1888)  and  North  Knoxville 
(incorporated  in  1889}  were  annexed  to  Knoxville  in  189S. 

Sec  the  sketch  by  Joshua  W.  Caldwell  in  Historie  Tnms  at  /*i 
Soulhtm  Stales,  edited  by  L.  P.  PdwcII  (New  York,  1900):  and 
W.  Rule,  C.  F.  Mcllen  and  J.  Wooldridgc,  SUutdari  Hiitorj  af 
KnomilU  (Chicago,  1900). 

KNUCKLE  (apparently  the  diminutive  of  a  word  for  "  bone," 
found  in  Ger.  Ktieehen),  tfae  joint  of  a  finger,  which,  when  the 
hand  is  shut,  is  brought  into  prominence.  In  mechanical  use 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  round  projecting  part  of  a  hinge 
through  which  the  pin  is  run,  and  in  ship-building  to  an  acute 
angle  on  some  of  the  timbers.  A  "  knuckle-duster,"  said  to  have 
originally  come  from  the  criminal  slang  of  the  United  States, 
is  a  brass  or  metal  instrument  fitting  on  to  the  hand  across  the 
knuckles,  with  projecting  studs  and  used  for  inflicting  a  brutal 
blow. 

KNUCKLEBONES  (Hvcktebomcs,  Dns,  Jacxstones,  CmiCK- 
STONES,  FivE-STONEs),  a  game  of  very  andcnt  origin,  played 
with  five  small  objects,  originally  the  knucklebones  of  a  sheep, 
which  are  thrown  up  and  caught  in  variotis  ways.  Modem 
"  knucklebones  "  consist  of  six  points,  or  knobs,  proceeding 
from  a  common  base,  and  are  usually  of  metal.  The  winner  is  be 
who  first  completes  successfully  a  prescribed  series  of  throws, 
which,  while  of  the  same  general  character,  differ  widely  in  detail. 
The  simplest  consists  in  tossing  up  one  stone,  the  jack,  and 
picking  up  one  or  more  from  the  table  while  it  is  in  the  air; 
and  so  on  until  all  five  stones  have  been  picked  up.  Another 
consists  in  tossing  up  first  one  stone,  then  two,  then  three  and 
so  on,  and  catching  them  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  Different 
throws  have  received  distinctive  names,  such  as  "  riding  the 
elephant,"  "  peas  in  the  pod,"  and  "  horses  in  the  stable.*' 

The  origin  of  knucklebones  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
dice,  of  which  it  is  probably  a  primitive  form,  and  is  doubtless 
Asiatic.  Sophocles,  in  a  fragment,  ascribed  the  invention  of 
draughts  and  knucklebones  (aslraialoi)  to  Palamedes,'  who 
taught  them  to  his  Greek  countr>'mcn  during  the  Trojan  War. 
Both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odysuy  contain  allusions  to  games  simi- 
lar in  character  to  knucklebones,  and  the  Palamedes  tradition,  as 
flattering  to  the  national  pride,  was  generally  accepted  through- 
out Greece,  as  is  indicated  by  numerous  i'terary  and '  plastic 
evidences.  Thus  Pausanias  (.Coriitlk  xx.)  mentions  a  temple 
of  Fortune  in  which  Palamedes  made  an  offering  of  his  newly 
Invented  game.  According  to  a  still  more  andent  tradition, 
Zeus,  perceiving  that  Ganymede  longed  for  his  playmates  upon 
Mount  Ida,  gave  him  Eros  for  a  companion  and  golden  dibs 
with  which  to  play,  and  even  condescended  sometimes  to  join 
in  the  game  (ApoUom'us).  It  Is  significant,  however,  that  both 
Herodotus  and  Plato  ascribe  to  the  game  a  foreign  origin. 
Plato  iPhacdrus)  names  the  Egyptian  god  Theuth  as  its  inventor, 
while  Herodotus  relates  that  the  Lydians,  during  a  period  of 
famine  in  the  days  of  King  Atys,  originated  this  game  and  indeed 
almost  all  other  games  except  chess.  There  were  two  methods  of 
playing  in  ancient  limes.  The  first,  and  probably  the  primh-H-e 
method,  consisted  in  tossing  up  an''  — *■'--  "'■^  bones  on  zbt 
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back  of  the  hand,  very  much  as  the  game  a  played  to-day.  In 
the  Museum  of  Naples  may  be  seen  a  painting  excavated  at 
Pompeii,  which  represents  the  goddesses  Latona,  Niclie,  Phoebe^ 
Aglaia  and  Uilcacra,  the  last  two  being  engaged  in  playing 
at  Knucklebones  (see  Gbeex  Akt,  fig.  41).  According  to  an 
epigram  oi  Asdepiodotus,  astragals  were  given  as  pri2es  to  school- 
children, and  we  are  reminded  of  Plutarch's  anecdote  of  the 
youthful  Alcibiades,  who,  when  a  teamster  threatened  to  drive 
over  some  o(  his  knucklebones  that  had  faUen  into  the  wagon- 
ruts,  boldly  threw  himself  in  front  of  the  advancing  team.  This 
simple  form  of  the  game  was  generally  played  only  by  women 
and  children,  and  was  called  pentatitka  or  five-stonos.  There  were 
several  varieties  of  it  besides  the  usual  toss  and  catch,  one  being 
called  Inpo,  or  hole-game,  the  object  having  been  to  toss  the 
bones  into  a  hole  in  the  earth.  Another  was  the  ample  and 
pnmitive  game  of  "  odd  or  evcrL*' 

The  second,  probably  derivative,  form  of  the  game  was  one  of 
pure  chance,  the  stones  being  thrown  upon  a  table,  either  with 
the  hand  or  from  a  cup,  and  the  values  of  the  sides  upon  which 
they  fell  counted.  In  this  game  the  shape  of  the  pastern-bones 
used  for  astralagoi,  as  well  as  for  the  tali  of  the  Romans,  with 
whom  knucklebones  was  also  popular,  determined  the  manner 
of  counting.  The  pastern-bone  of  a  sheep,  goal  or  calf  has,  be- 
sides two  rounded  ends  upon  which  it  cannot  stand,  two  broad 
and  two  narrow  sides,  coie  o(  each  pair  being  concave  and  one 
convex.  The  convex  narrow  side,  called  chios  or  "  the  dog  " 
counted  1;  the  convex  broad  side  3;  the  concave  broad  side  4; 
and  the  concave  narrow  side  6.  Four  astragals  were  used  and 
35  diilercot  scores  ivcre  possible  at  a  single  throw,  many  receiving 
distinctive  names  such  as  Aphrodite,  Midas,  Solon,  Alexander, 
and,  among  the  Romans,  Venus,  King,  Vulture,  &c.  The 
highest  throw  in  Greece,  counting  40,  was  the  Euripides,  and 
was  probably  a  combination  throw,  since.more  than  four  sixes 
could  not  be  thrown  at  one  time.  The  lowest  throw,  both  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  was  the  Dog. 

Sec  Cttssdts  Boot  of  Spirts  and  Paslimes  (London,  1896);  Cama 
and  Sengs  of  Aauricax  CkiUren,  by  VV.  W.  Newell  (1893);  and  The 
Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Comes  and  Sports  (New  York.  1S99).  for 
the  modern  children's  game.  For  the  history  see  Les  Jeux  des 
Anciens,  by  L.  Bccq  de  Fouquidres  (Paris,  1869);  Das  Knochetspiei 
der  Alten,  by  Bollc  (Wismar,  1886);  Die  Spiele  der  Gricchen  find 
Kfmer,  by  W.  Richter  (Leipzig,  1887). 

KNUTSFORD.  a  market  town  in  the  Knutsford  parliamentary 
division  of  Cheshire,  England;  on  the  London  &  North  Western 
and  Great  Central  railways,  34  m.  E.N.E.  of  Chester,  on  the 
Chcsire  Lines  and  London  &  North  Western  railway.  Pop. 
of  urban  district  (1901),  5171.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
elevated  lidge,  with  the  fine  domains  of  Tatton  Park  and  Tabley 
respectively  north  and  west  of  it.  The  meres  in  these  domains 
are  especially  picturesque.  Knutsford  is  noted  in  modem  times 
as  the  scene  of  Mis  Gaskell's  novel  Cranjtrd.  Among  several 
ancient  houses  the  most  interesting  are  a  cottage  with  the  dale 
1411  carved  on  its  woodwork,  and  the  Rose  and  Crown  tavern, 
dated  1641.  A  number  of  curious  old  customs  linger  in  the  town, 
such  as  the  practice  of  working  designs  in  coloured  sand,  when 
a  wedding  takes  place,  before  the  bride's  house.  In  what 
is  probably  the  oldest  Unitarian  graveyard  in  the  kingdom 
Mrs  GaskcU  lies  buried;  and  in  a  churchyard  a  mile  from  the 
town  stood  the  ancient  church,  which,  though  partially  rebuilt  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII., fell  into  ruin  in  1741.  The  church  of 
Si  John,  built  in  1744,  and  enlarged  in  1879,  was  supplemented, 
in  1880,  by  St  Cross  Church,  in  Perpendicular  style.  The  town 
has  a  grammar  school,  founded  before  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII., 
but  reorganized  in  i88.s.  Lord  Egerton  built  the  Egerton 
schools  in  1893.  The  industries  comprise  cotton,  worsted  and 
leather  manufactures;  but  Knutsford  is  mainly  a  residential 
town,  as  many  Manchester  merchants  have  settled  here, 
attracted  by  the  fine  climate  and  surroundings.  Knutsford  was 
the  birthplace  of  Sir  Henty  Holland,  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
Queen  Victoria  (1788-1873);  and  his  son,  the  second  Sir  Henry, 
who  was  secfclary  of  state  for  the  colonies  (1887-1892),  was 
laised  to  the  peerage  in  1888  with  the  title  of  Baron  Knutsford. 


The  name  Knutsford  (Cunetesford,  KsuOesferd)  is  said  tosigmfy 
Cnut'sfordi  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  asettiement  here  previous 
to  Domesday.  In  1086  Erthcbrand  held  Knutsford  iminediatcly 
of  William  FitzNigel,  baron  of  Halton,  who  was  himself  a  mesne 
lord  of  Hugh  Lupus  earl  of  Chester.  In  119a  William  de  Tabley, 
lord  of  both  Over  and  Nether  Knutsford,  granted  free  burgage 
to  his  burgesses  in  both  Knutsfords.  This  charter  is  the  only 
one  which  gives  Knutsford  a  claim  to  the  title  of  borough.  It 
provided  that  the  burgesses  might  elect  a  bailiff  from  amongst 
themselves  every  year.  The  oflice  however  carried  little  real 
power  with  it,  and  soon  lapsed.  In  the  same  year  as  the  cbar.ec 
to  Knutsford  the  king  granted  to  William  de  Tabley  a  market 
every  Saturday  at  Nether  Knutsfotd,  and  a  three  days'  fair  at 
the  Feast  of  St  Peter  and  St  PauL  When  this  charter  was  con- 
firmed by  Edward  III.  another  market  (Friday)  and  another 
three  days'  fair  (Feast  of  St  Simon  and  St  Jude)  were  added. 
The  Friday  market  was  certainly  dropped  by  1592,  if  it  was  ever 
held.  May-day  revels  are  still  kept  up  here  and  attract  large 
crowds  from  the  neighbourhood.  A  sUk  mill  was  erected  here 
in  1 770,  and  there  was  also  an  attempt  to  foster  the  cotton  trade, 
but  the  lack  of  means  of  communication  made  the  undcrtakiof 
impossible. 

Sec  Henry  Green,  History  of  Knutsford  (1859). 

KOALA  {PhascdaTClus  cinenus),  a  stoutly  built  raanupial,  of 
the  family  Pkascotmyidae,  which  also  contains  the  wombats. 
This  animal,  which  inhabits  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent,  is  about  2  ft.  in  length,  and  of  an  ash-giey 
colour,  an  excellent  climber,  residing  generally  in  lofty  eucalyp- 
tus trees,  the  buds  and  tender  shoots  of  which  form  its  principal 
food,  though  occasionally  it  descends  to  the  ground  in  the  night 
in  search  of  roots.  From  its  shape  the  koala  is  caUed  by  the 
colonists  the  "  native  bear  ";  the  term  "  native  sloth  "  being 
also  applied  to  it,  from  its  arboreal  habits  and  slow  delibcnie 
movements.  The  flesh  is  highly  prized  by  the  natives,  and  is 
palatable  to  Europeans.  The  skins  are  largely  imported  inls 
England,  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  wMch  a  dxap  aad 
durable  fur  is  required. 

KOBOO,  a  town  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  in  north-west 
Mongolia,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Mongolian  Altai,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Buyaniu  River,  13  m.  from  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Khara-usu;  500  m.  E.S.E.  of  Biysk  (Russian),  and  470  m. 
W.  of  Ulyasulai.  It  is  situated  amidst  a  dreary  |^n,  koA  con- 
sists of  a  fortress,  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  Kobdo 
district,  and  a  small  trading  town,  chiefly  peopled  by  Chinese 
and  a  few  Mongols.  It  is,  however,  an  important  centre  for 
trade  between  the  cattlo-brceding  nomads  and  Peking.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Chinese  In  1731,  and  pillaged  by  the  Massufanans 
in  1871.  The  district  of  KoBOO  occupies  the  Dorth-westem 
corner  of  Mongolia,  and  is  peopled  chiefly  by  Mortgols,  aad  also 
by  Kirghiz  and  a  few  Soyoles,  Urymnkhes  arid  Khotoas.  It  is 
governed  by  a  Chinese  commissioner,  who  has  nndcr  him  a 
special  Mongol  functionary  (Mongol,  dxurgan).  Theciiief  monas- 
tery is  at  Ulangom.  Considerable  numbers  of  sheep  (aboat 
i,coo,cco),  sheepskins,  sheep  and  camel  wool  are  exported  10 
China,  while  Chinese  cottons,  brick  tea  and  vatioas  sinalt  goods 
are  imported.  Leather,  velveteen,  cotton,  inn  and  copper  goods 
boxes,  &c.,  are  imported  from  Russia  in  exchange  for  Catik.  furs 
and'WooI.  The  absence  of  a  cait  road  to  Kysk  biuteis  the 
developmcm  of  this  trade. 

KOBBU.  WOLPGANO  UVBR  PRAII2.  Bmon  vok  (1S03- 
lS8>),  German  mineralogist,  was  bom  at  Munich  oa  the  19th  oi 
July  1803.  He  studied  chemistry  and  mineralogy  at  LancUut 
(1820-1823),  and  in  1826  became  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the 
university  of  Munich.  He  introduced  some  new  methods  of 
mineral  analyses,  and  in  1855  invented  the  stautosoope  for  Ike 
study  of  the  optical  properties  of  crystals.  He  contributed 
numerous  papers  to  sdeniific  Journals,  and  described  many  new 
minerals.    He  died  at  Mtinich  on  the  nth  of  November,  1S8:. 

Publications.— CtsratlmKit  der  JTiiKw/Jm  (a  voIsl  1830-1&31) : 
Taftln  tur  Beaimmunt  der  Itinentlien  Sk.  (1833;  and  later  cdiliocs. 
ed.  12,  by  K.  Oebbeke,  1884):  Cnatdxitt  itr  Uinenlatit  (1831): 
Gisehiekle  der  Uinerahtie  von  j6sa-iS6o  (1864). 
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R0CB.RQBBHT(i843-i9io),  German  bacteriologist.was  born 
tt  KlaiiKhal)  Hanover,  on  the  nth  of  December  1S43.  He 
studied  medicine  at  GSttin^p,  and  it  was  while  he  was  practi&ing 
as  a  physician  at  WoUstcin  that  he  began  those  bacteriological 
ctsearchea  that  made  his  name  famous.  In  1&76  he  obtained  a 
pure  culture  of  the  bacillus  of  anthrax,  announcing  a  method  of 
preventive  inoculation  against  thai  disease  seven  years  later. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  at  B:crlin  and 
a  professor  at  the  School  of  Medicine  in  i88q,  and  five  years  later 
ke  was  appointed  to  a  chair  in  Berlin. University  and  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Health.  In  1882,  largely  as  the  result  of  the 
improved  methods  of  bacteriological  inveatigation  he  was  able 
to  elaborate,  be  discovered  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis;  and  in 
the  ioUowing  year,  having  been  seat  on  an  official  mission  to 
Egypt  and  India  to  study  the  aetiology  of  Asiatic  cholera,  be 
identified  the  comma  bacillus  aa  tiae  specific  organism  of  that 
nalady.  In  1890  great  hopes  were  aroused  by  the  announce- 
ment thatintuberculin  he  had  preparedan  agent  which  exercised 
an  inimical  influence  00  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but 
the  expectations  that  were  formed  of  it  as  a  remedy  for  consump- 
tion were  not  fulfilled,  though  it  came  into  considerable  vogue 
as  a  means  of  diagnosing  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  in  animals 
intended  for  food.  At  the  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  held  in 
London  in  1901  he  maintained  that  tuberculosis  in  man  and  in 
cattle  ia  not  the  same  disease,  the  practical  inference  being  that 
the  danger  to  men  of  infection  from  milk  and  meat  is  less  than 
from  other  human  subjects  sufiering  from  the  disease.  This 
statement,  however,  was  not  regarded  as  properly  proved, 
and  one  of  its  results  was  the  appointment  of  a  British  Royal 
Commission  to  study  the  question.  .Dr  Koch  also  investigated 
the  nature  of  rinderpest  in  South  Africain  zS96,and  found  means 
of  combating  the  disease.  In  1897  he  vent  to  Bombay  at  the 
head  of  a  commission  formed  to  investigate  the  bubonic  plague, 
and  he  subsequently  undertook  extensive  travels  in  pursuit  of 
his  studies  on  the  origin  and  treatment  of  malaria.  He  was 
tamraonod  to  South  Africa  a  second  time  in  iqoj  to  give  expert 
advice  on  other  cattle  diseases,  and  on  his  return  was  elected 
a  lonnber  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Seiencds.  In  1906-1907  he 
spent  eighteen  months  in  East  Africa,  inveitigaiing  slccping- 
^ekness.  He  died  at  Baden-Baden  of  heart-disease  on  the 
98th  of  May  t9i0.  Koch  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
bacteifologists  ever  known,  and  a  great  benefactor  of  humanity 
by  his  discoveries.  Honours  were  showered  upon  him,  and  in 
190S  he  was  cwarded  the  Nobel  prize  for  medicine. 

Among  his  worlu  may  be  mentioned:  Wtilere  MUteOutiien  Cber 
eim  HeilmiUtl  gefett  Tuberkuhse  (L.eipzig,  1891);  and  ReUeberickte 
attr  Binderpestt  Bubontnpai  in  Sudien  und  Afrika,  Tattse-  ader 
Sttrra-Kranbhtii,  Ttxasfieocrt  tropiuks  Uaivia^  SckwarwoKuierfieber 
(Berlin,  1898}.  From  1886  onwards  he  cdiud,  with  Dr  Karl  Flug£c, 
the  Zeitichrijt  far  Hygiene  und  JnkltCansRranitheitm  (publlshea  at 
Leipzig).  See  LoefTler.  "  Robert  Koch,  zum  6oteii  Geburtstage^'  in 
DtHt.  Uciiun.  Wochtnahr.  (No.  Jo,  190}). 

KOCH,  a  tribe  of  norlb-eastern  India,  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  state  of  Kuch  Behar  iq.v.).  They  are  probably  of 
Mongolian  stock,  akin  to  the  Mcch,  Kachari,  Garo  and-Tippera 
tribes,  and  originally  spoke,  like  these,  a  language  of  the  Botfo 
group.  But  since  one  of  their  chiefs  established  a  powerful 
kingdom  at  Kuch  Behar  in  the  t£th  century  they  have  gradually 
beconne  Hinduized,  and  now  adopt  the  name  of  Rajbansi  (  »  '*  of 
royaJ  blood  ").  In  1901  the  number  in  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam  was  returned  at  nearly  i\  millions. 

KOCK,  CHARLES  FAULOE  (1793-1871),  French  novelist,  was 
born  at  Fassyon  the  list  of  May  1793.  He  was  a  posthumous 
child,  his  father,  a  banker  of  Dutch  extraction,  having  been  a 
victimof  the  Terror.  Paul  de  Kock  began  life  as  a  bankcr'sclerk. 
For  the  most  part  he  resided  on  the  Boulevard  St  Martin,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  inveterate  of  Parisians.  He  died  in  Paris 
on  the  27tb  of  April  1871.  He  began  to  write  for  the  stage 
very  early,  and  composed  many  operatic  libretti.  His  first 
novel,  L'EnfanI  dt  ma  fcmme  (181 1),  was  published  at  his  own 
expense.  In  1820  he  began  his  long  and  successful  series  of 
novels  dealing  with  Parisian  life  with  Cecrfeltc,  a»  la  mire  du 


TabeUian.  His  period  of  greatest  lod  most  successful  activity 
was  the  Restoration  and  the  early  days  of  Louis  Philippe.  He 
was  relatively  less  popular  in  France  itself  than  abroad,  where  he 
was  considered  as  the  special  painter  of  life  in  Paris.  Major 
Fendennis's  remark  that  be  had  read  nothing  of  the  novel  kind 
for  thirty  years  except  Paul  de  Kock,  "  who  certainly  made  him 
laugh,"  is  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  most  durable  of  his  testi- 
monials, and  may  be  classed  with  the  legendary  question  of  a 
foreign  sovereign  to  a  Frenchman  who  was  paying  bis  respect;*, 
"  Vous  venez  de  Paris  et  vous  devea  ssvoir  des  noavcllcs. 
Commedt  se  porte  Paid  de  Kock?  "  The  disappearance  of  the 
griscUe  and  of  the  cheap  dissipation  described  by  Henri  Murger 
practically  made  Paul  de  Kock  obsolete.  But  to  the  student  of 
manners  his  portraiture  of  low  and  middle  class  life  in  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century  at  Paris  still  has  its  value. 

The  works  of  Paul  de  Kock  are  very  numerous.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  not  very  felicitous  excursions  Into  historical 
romance  and  some  miscellaneous  works  of  which  his-  share  in 
La  Grande  tiile,  Parit  (1842),  is  the  chief,  they  arc  all  stories 
ol  middle-class  Parisian  life,  of  [umtiuUes  and  cabarets  and 
equivocal  adventures  of  one  sort  or  another.  The  most  famous 
are  Andrt  le  Savoyard  (r82j)  and  Le  Borbitr  de  Parit  (i8}6). 

His  U6mmres  wen:  published  in  1873.  See  also  Th.  Ttimm,  La  Vie 
de  Ckartet  Paul  de  Kock  (1873). 

KOD  AIKAN  AL,  a  sanatorium  of  southern  India,  in  tbe  Madurs 
district  of  Madras,  situated  in  the  Palni  bills,  about  7000  ft. 
above  sca-lcvel;  pop.  (1901),  1912,  but  the  number  in  the  hot 
season  would  be  much  larger.  It  is  difficult  of  access,  being 
44  m.  fromarailway  station,  and -the  last  XI  m.  arc  impracticable 
for  wheeled  vehicles.  It  contains  a  govemiocnt  observatory, 
the  appliances  of  which  .are  specially  adapted  for  tbe  study  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  seismology  and  solar  physics. 

KODAHA,  GENTAEO,  Count  (1852-1907),  Japanese  general, 
was  born  in  Choshu.  He  studied  military  science  in  Germany, 
and  was  appointed  vice-minister  of  war  in  iit)i.  He  became 
goTemor-genetal  of  Formosa  in  1900,  holding  at  the  same  time 
the  portfolio  of  war.  When  the  confKct  with  Russia  became 
imminent  in  1903,  he  gave  up  his  portfolio  to.  become  vice-chief 
of  the  general  stafi,  a  sacrifice  which  elicited  much  public  ap- 
plause. Threvghout  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (i904-5)hc  served 
as  chief  of  staff  to  Field  Marshal  Oyama,  and  it  was  well  under- 
stood that  his  genius  guided  the  strategy  of  tbe  whole  campaign, 
as  that  of  General  Kawakami  had  done  in  the  war  with  China 
ten  years  previously.  General  Kodama  was  raised  in  rapid 
succession  to  the  ranks  of  baron,  viscount  and  count,  and  his 
death  in  1907  was  regarded  as  a  national  calamity. 

KObUNGALUB  (or  Ceancanue),  a  town  of  southern  India, 
in  Cochin  state,  within  the  presidency  of  Madras.  Though  now 
a  place  of  little  importance,  its  historical  interest  is  considerable. 
Tradition  assigns  to  it  the  double  honour  of  having  been  the  first 
field  of  St  Thomas's  labours  (a.d.  s>)  in  India  and  the  seat  ot 
Cheraman  Perumal's  government.  The  visit  of  St  Thomas  is 
generally  considered  mythical;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Syrian 
Church  was  firmly  established  here  before  the  9th  century 
(Burnell),  and  probably  the  Jews'  settlement  was  still  earlier. 
The  latter,  in  fact,  daim  to  hold  granu  dated  a.d.  378.  The 
cruelty  of  the  Portuguese  drove  most  of  the  Jews  to  Cochin.  Up 
to  1314,  when  the  Vypin  harbour  was  formed,  the  only  opening 
in  the  Cochin  backwater,  and  outlet  for  the  Periyar,  was  at 
Koduttgalur,  which  must  then  have  been  the  best  harbour  on  the 
coast.  In  r502  the  Syrian  Christians  invoked  the  protection 
of  the  Portuguese.  In  1 513  the  latter  built  their  first  fort  there, 
and  in  2565  enlarged  it.  In  1661  the  Dutch  took  the  fort,  the 
possession  of  which  for  the  next  forty  years  was  contested 
between  this  nation,  the  zamorin;  and  the  raja  of  Kodungaliir. 
In  1776  Tippoo  seized  the  stronghold.  The  Dutch  recaptured 
it  two  years  later,  and,  having  ceded  it  to  Tippoo  in  1784,  sold 
it  to  the  Travancorc  raja,  and  again  in  r789  to  Tippoo,  who 
destroyed  it  in  the  following  year.  The  country  round  Kodun. 
galur  now  forms  an  autonomous  principality,  tributary  to  the 
laja  of  Cochin. 
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KOBHIO,  KARL  DIzntlCB  BBBtBAKD  (1774-1851), 
German  paluontolopst,  was  born  at  Brunswick  in  1774,  and  wai 
educated  at  GSttingen.  In  1807  he  became  assistant  keeper, 
and  in  181 J  he  was  appointed  keeper,  of  the  department  of  natural 
history  in  the  British  Museum,  and  afterwards  of  geology  and 
mineralogy,  retaining  the  post  until  the  dose  of  his  life.  He 
described  many  fossib  in  the  British  Museum  in  a  classic  work 
entitled  IcmafasitntmstOila  (1810-1835).  ^^  ^^  >n  London 
on  the  6th  of  September  tSsi. 

KOBSPBLD,  a  town  of  Gerntany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia,  on  the  Berkel,  38  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Dortmund. 
Pop.  (1Q05),  8449.  It  has  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  one 
of  which — the  Gymnasial  Kirche — is  used  by  the  Protestant 
community.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  Ludgeri  Castle,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  MUnster,  and  also  the  castle 
of  Varlar,  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Salm-Horstmar. 
The  leading  industries  include  the  making  of  finen  goods  and 
machinery, 

KOHAT,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Peshawar 
division  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province.  The  town  is 
37  m.  south  of  Peshawar  by  the  Kohat  Pass,  along  which  a 
military  road  was  opened  in  1901.  The  population  in  1901 
was  30,763,  including  11,670  in  the  cantonment,  which  is  garri- 
soned by  artillery,  cavalry  and  infantry.  In  the  Tirah' cam- 
paign of  1897-98  Kohat  was  the  starting-point  of  Sir  William 
Lockhart's  expedition  against  the  Orakzais  and  Afridis.  It  is 
the  military  base  for  the  southern  Afridi  frontier  as  Peshawar  is 
for  the  northern  frontier  of  the  same  tribe,  and  it  lies  in  the  heart 
of  the  Pathan  country. 

The  District  or  Kohat  has  an  area  of  1973  sq.  m.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  a  bare  and  intricate  mountain  region  east  of  the  Indus, 
deeply  scored  with  river  valleys  and  ravines,  but  enclosing  a  few 
scattered  patches  of  cultivated  lowland.  The  eastern  or  Khattak 
country  especially  comprises  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  ranges,  which 
(all,  however,  into  two  principal  groups,  to  the  north  and  south  of 
the  Teri  Toi  river.  The  Miraniai  valley,  in  the  extreme  west, 
appears  by  comparison  a  rich  and  fertile  tract.  In  its  small  but 
carefully  tilled  glens,  the  plane,  palm,  fig  and  many  orchard  trees 
flourish  luxuriantly;  while  a  brushwood  of  wild  olive,  mimosa  and 
other  thorny  bushes  clothes  the  rugged  ravines  upon  the  upper 
slopes.  Occasional  grassy  glades  upon  their  sides  form  favourite 
pasture  grounds  for  the  Waziri  tribes.  The  Teri  Toi,  rising  on  the 
eastern  limit  of  Upper  Miranzai,  runs  due  eastward  to  the  Indus, 
which  it  Joins  i>  m.  N.  of  Makhad,  dividing  the  district  into  two 
main  portions.  The  drainage  from  the  northern  half  flowssouth- 
ward  into  the  Teri  Toi  itself,  and  northward  into  the  parallel 
stream  of  the  Kohat  Toi.  That  of  the  southern  tract  falls  north- 
wards also  into  the  Teri  Toi,  and  southwards  towards  the  Kurram 
and  the  Indus.  The  frontier  mountains,  continuations  of  the  Safed 
Koh  system,  attain  in  places  a  considerable  elevation,  the  two 
principal  peaks,  Dupa  Sir  and  Mazi  Garh,  just  beyond  the  British 
frontier,  being  8260  and  794a  ft.  above  the  sea  respectively. 
The  Waziri  hills,  on  the  south,  extend  like  a  wedge  between  the 
boundaries  of  Bannu  and  Kohat,  with  a  general  elevation  of  less 
than  4000  ft.  The  salt-mines  are  situated  in  the  low  line  of  hills 
crossing  the  valley  of  the  Teri  To!,  and  extending  along  both 
banks  of  that  river.  The  deposit  bi^  a  width  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  with  a  thickness  of  1000  ft.;  it  sometimes  forms  hills  100  ft. 
in  height,  almost  entirely  composed  of  solid  rock-salt,  and  may 
probably  rank  as  one  of  the  largest  veins  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
The  most  extensive  exposure  occurs  at  Bahadur  Khel,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Teri  Toi.  The  annual  output  is  about  16,000 
tons,  yielding  a  revenue  of  £40,000.  Petroleum  springs  exude 
from  a  rock  at  Panoba,  23  m.  east  of  Kohat ;  and  sulphur  abounds 
in  the  northern  range.  In  1901  the  population  was  917,865, 
showing  an  increase  of  11  %  in  the  decade.  The  frontier  tribes 
on  th«  Kohat  border  are  the  Afridis,  Orakzais,  Zaimukhts  and 
Tuns.  All  these  are  described  under  their  separate  names.  A 
railway  runs  from  Ktishalgarh  through  Kohat  to  Thai,  and  the 
river  Indus  has  been  bridged  at  Kushalgarh. 

KOHAT  PASS,  a  mountain  pass  in  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province  of  India,  connecting  Kohat  with  Peshawar.    From 


tlie  north  tide  the  defile  eonimeacti  at  4I  m.  S.W.  e(  Pott 
Mackeson,  whence  it  is  about  is  or  13  m.  to  the  Kohat 
entrance.  The  past  varies  from  400  yds.  to  it  ra.  in  wklth, 
and  its  summit  is  some  6eo  to  700  ft.  atwve  the  plain.  It  is 
inhabited  by  the  Adam  Khel  Afridis,  and  nearly  all  British 
relations  with  that  tribe  have  been  concerned  with  this  pass, 
which  is  the  only  connexion  between  two  British  districts 
without  crossing  and  recrosahig  the  Indus  (see  Afridi).  It  b 
BOW  traversed  by  a  cart-road. 

KOHISTAN,  a  tract  of  country  on  the  Peshawar  border  o( 
the  North-West  Frantief  Provhnce  of  India.  Kohistan  means 
the  "  country  of  the  bills  "  and  corresponds  to  the  English  avrd 
highhinds;  but  it  is  specially  applied  to  a  district,  which  is  vciy 
little  known,  to  the  south  and  west  of  Chilas,  between  the  Kagan 
Valley  and  the  river  Indus.  It  comprises  an  area  of  over 
1000  tq.  m.,  and  is  Ixninded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  river  Indus, 
on  tlie  N.E.  by  Chilas,  and  on  the  S.  by  Kagan,  the  Cbof 
Glen  and  Allai.  It  consists  lou^ly  of  two  main  valleys  running 
east  and  west,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  mountain 
range  over  16,000  ft.  high.  Like  the  mountains  of  Chilas,  these 
in  Kohistan  are  snow-bound  and  rocky  wastes  from  their  cresu 
downwards  to  t],ooo  ft.  Below  this  the  hills  are  covered  with 
fine  forest  and  grass  to  5000  or  6000  ft.,  and  in  the  valleys, 
especially  near  the  Indus,  are  fertile  basins  under  cultivation. 
The  Kohistanb  are  Mahommedans,  but  not  of  Pathan  race,  and 
appear  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  Chilasis.  They  are  a  well-built, 
brave  but  quiet  people  who  carry  on  a  trade  with  British 
districts,  and  have  never  given  the  government  much  trouble. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Kohistanis  are,  like  the  Kafirs  oi 
Kafiristan,  the  remnants  of  old  races  driven  by  Mahommedan 
invasions  from  the  valleys  and  plains  into  the  higher  moantaios. 
The  majority  have  been  converted  to  Islam  within  the  last  no 
years.    The  total  population  is  about  16,000, 

An  important  district  also  known  as  Kohistan  lies  to  the  north 
of  Kabul  in  Afghanistan,  extending  to  the  Hindu  Kush.  The 
Kobistani  Tajiks  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  the  best 
organized  clans  that  opposed  the  British  occnpatloD  of  Kabd 
in  1879-80.  Part  of  their  country  Is  highly  cultivated,  abound- 
ing  in  fruit,  and  includes  many  important  villages.  It  is  bete 
that  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city  have  been  btdy  discovered 
by  the  amir's  officials,  which  may  prove  to  be  the  great  dty 
of  Alexander's  founding,  known  to  b(  to  the  noith  oi  Kabol, 
but  which  had  hitherto  escaped  identification. 

The  name  of  Kohistan  is  also  applied  to  a  tract  of  banen 
and  liilly  country  00  the  east  border  of  Karachi  district, 
Sind. 

KOHL  (i)  Tbe  name  o(  the  cosmetic  used  from  the  eaifiett 
times  In  the  East  by  women  to  darken  the  eyelids,  in  order  to 
increase  the  lustre  of  the  eyes.  It  is  usually  composed  of  finely 
powdered  antimony,  but  smoke  black  obtained  from  burst 
almond-shells  or  frankincense  is  also  used.  The  Arabic  woid 
koH,  from  which  has  been  derived  "  alcohol,"  is  derived  from 
ka^ata,  to  stain.  (3)  "  Kohl  "  or  "  kohl-rabi  "  (cole-rape,  from 
Lat.  caidis,  cabbage)  is  a  kind  of  cabbage  (q.t.),  with  a  tunip- 
shaped  top,  cultivated  chiefly  as  food  for  cattle. 
^KOBLHASE,  HANS,  a  Cierman  historical  figure  about  «twse 
personality  some  controversy  exists.  He  Is  chiefly  known  as 
thehenof  Heinrich  von  Kleist's  novel,  Ifickad  KeWuct.  He 
was  a  merchant,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  a  horsedealer. 
and  he  lived  at  K6Un  in  Brandenburg.  In  October  1533,  90  the 
story  runs,  whilst  proceeding  to  the  fair  at  Leipzig,  be  was 
attacked  and  his  horses  were  taken  from  him  by  the  servants  of 
a  Saxon  nobleman,  one  Giinter  von  Zaschwitz.  In  conseqoence 
of  the  delay  the  merchant  suffered  some  loss  of  business  at  the 
fair  and  on  bis  return  he  refused  to  pay  the  small  snin  whiiji 
Zaschwitz  demanded  as  a  condition  of  returning  tlw  bones. 
Instead  Kohlhase  asked  for  a  substantial  amount  of  money  as 
compensation  for  his  loss,  and  failing  to  secure  this  he  invoked 
the  aid  of  his  sovereign,  the  elector  of  BiandenborK.  Futfing 
however  that  it  was  impossible  to  recover  his  botaea,  he  poJd 
Zaschwitz  the  sum  required  for  them,  but  reserved  to  liiinadl 
the  right  to  take  further  action.    Then  ooable  to  obtain  redress 
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ia  the  court*  o<  law,  the  meidiuii,  ia  a  ftUtiritJ,  threw  down 
achallcBge,  not  only  to  his  aggressor,  but  to  the  whole  of  Saxony. 
Acts  of  lawlessness  were  soon  attributed  to  him,  and  after  ao 
allempt  to  settle  the  feud  had  failed,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  John 
Frederick  I.,  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  the  angry  merchant. 
Kohlhaae  now  sought  revenge  in  earnest.  Gathering  around  him 
a  band  of  crim  inala  and  of  desperadoes  he  spread  terror  throughout 
the  whole  of  Saxony;  travellers  were  robbed,  villages  were  burned 
and  towns  were  plundered.  For  some  time  the  authorities  were 
practically  powerless  to  stop  these  outrages,  but  in  March  1540 
Kohlhaie  and  his  principal  associate,  Georg  Nagelscbmidt,  were 
seized,  and  on  the  12nd  at  the  month  they  were  broken  on  the 
wheel  in  Berlin. 

The  life  and  fate  of  Kohlhaae  are  dealt  with  in  several  dranai. 
See  Burkhardt.  Der  iislorixit  Rons  KMkatc  tmd  U.  van  Klasis 
Uickael  KMkatti  (Leipzig,  1864). 

KOKOMO,  a  dty  and  the  county-ieat  of  Howard  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.  A.,  on  the  Wildcat  River,  aboM  jo  m.  N.  of  Jndianar. 
poUs.  Pop.  (1840},  8a6t;  (1900),  10,609  il  whom  499  were 
foieign-bom  and  359  negroes;  (1910  census),  17,010.  It  is 
served  by  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati 
Chicago  &  St  Louis,  and  the  Toledo  StI.ouis&  Western  tail  ways, 
and  by  two  interurban  electric  line*.  Kokomo  is  a  centre  of 
trade  in  agrkultural  products,  and  has  various  manufactures, 
including  flint,  pUte  and  opalescent  glass,  &c.  The  total  value 
of  the  factoiy  product  increased  from  11,063,156  in  1900  to 
$j,6si,ios  in  1905,  or  77-1  %;  and  in  2905  the  glass  product 
was  valued  at  $864,567,  or  tyj  %  of  the  total.  Kokomo  was 
settled  about  1840  and  becaiae  a  dty  (under  a  stale  law) 
in  1865. 

KOKO-NOR  (or  Ruau-Noa)  {Ttinfhtti  of  the  Chinese,  and 
Tia-nfombo  dl  the  Tanguts),  a  lake  of  Central  Asia,  situated  at 
an  altitude  of  9975  ft.,  in  the  extreme  N.E.  of  Tibet,  30  m.  from 
the  W.  frontier  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Kan-suh,  in  100°  E. 
and  37°  N.  It  lies  amongst  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Kuen-lun, 
having  the  Nan-shan  Mountains  to  the  north,  and  the  southern 
Kokenor  range  {10,000  ft.)  on  the  south.  It  measure*  66  m.  by 
40  m.,  and  contains  half  a  doaen  islands,  on  one  of  Which  is  a 
Buddhist  (i.e.  Lamaist)  monastery,  to  which  pilgrims  resort. 
The  water  is  salt,  though  an  abuntknce  of  iisb  live  in  it,  and  it 
often  remains  frozen  for  three  month*  together  in  winter.  The 
surface  is  at  times  subject  to  considerable  variation*  of  level. 
The  lake  is  entered  on  the  west  by  the  river  Bubain-goL  The 
nomads  who  dwell  round  its  shores  are  Tanguts. 
.  KOKSBAROV,  HiKOLAI  IVAMOVICH  VOH  (1818-1893), 
Russian  mineralogist  and  major-general  in  the  Russian  army, 
was  bom  at  Ust-Kamenogoik  in  Tomsk,  on  the  5th  of  December 
1818  (O.S.).  He  was  educated  at  the  military  school  of  mines 
in  St  Petersbuiig.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  selected  to 
accompany  R.  I.  Mufdiison  and  De  Vemeuil,  and  afterwards 
De  Keyserllng,  in  thdr  geological  survey  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Subsequently  be  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to  the  study  of 
mineralogy  and  mining,  and  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Mines.  In  1865  he  became  director  of  the  Imperial 
Mineralo^cal  Sodety  of  St  Petersburg.  He  contributed  numer- 
ous pa  per*  on  enctase,  zircon,  epidole.ortfaite.raonazite  and  other 
mineralogical  subjects  to  the  St  Petersburg  and  Vienna  academic* 
of  sdcnce,  to  PoggendorP*  Annalm,  Leonhard  and  Brown's 
Jakrbuth,  tic.  He  also  issued  as  sepai^ate  works  Ualm'alrn  lar 
Uiaeralotie  Rustlandi  (10  vols.,  2853-1891),  and  Vorltsungen 
aber  Mineralotit  (1865).  He  (Eed  in  St  Petersburg  on  the 
jrd  of  January  1893  (o.s.) 

KOIUTAD,  a  town  of  South  Africa,  the  capital  of  Criqualand 
East,  236  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Durban,  no  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Port 
Shepstone,  and  150  m.  N.  of  Port  St  Jdm,  Pondoland.  Pop. 
(1904),  3903,  of  whom  a  third  were  Criqua*.  The  town  is  built 
on  the  outer  slopes  of  the  Drakensberg  and  is  4170  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Behind  it  Mount  Currie  rise*  to  a  heigjit  of  7197  ft.  An 
excellent  watersupply  is  derived  from  the  mountains.  The  town 
is  well  laid  out,  and  possesses  several  handsome  public  buildings. 
It  is  the  centre  o{  a  thriving  agricultural  district  and  has  a  con- 
tiderabie  Uade  ia  wool,  grain,  alUc  and  hones  with  Bawudand, 


Pondoland  and  the  ndghbooring  regions  of  NataL  Tlw  Iowa 
a  named  after  the  Griqua  chief  Adam  Kok,  who  founded  it  In 
1869.  In  1879  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Cape  Colony  and 
was  granted  munidpal  government  in  1893.  It  is  the  tesidenct 
of  the  Headman  of  the  Griqua  nation.    (See  Karbaku  and 

CXIQUALANO.) 

KOLA,  a  peninsula  of  northern  Russia,  lying  between  the 
Arctic  Ocean  on  the  N.  and  the  White  Sea  on  the  S.  It  forms 
part  of  the  region  of  Lapland  and  belongs  administrativdy  to 
the  government  of  Archangel.  The  Arctic  coast,  known  as  the 
Murman  coast  (Murman  being  a  corruption  of  Norman),  is  z6oiD. 
long,  and  bdng  sobj^t  to  the  influence  of  the  North  Atlantic 
drift,  is  free  from  ice  all  the  year  round.  It  is  a  rocky  coast, 
built  of  granite,  and  rising  to  650  f  L,  and  is  broken  by  several 
excellent  bays.  On  one  of  these.  Kola  Bay,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment founded  in  1895  the  naval  harbour  of  Alexandrovak. 
From  May  to  August  a  productive  fishery  is  carried  on  along  this 
coasU  Inland  the  peninsula  rise*  up  to  a  plateau,  1000  ft.  in 
general  devatioo,  and  crossed  by  several  range*  of  low  moun- 
tains, which  go  up  to  over  3000  ft.  in  altitude.  The  lower  slope* 
of  these  mountains  are  clothed  with  forest  up  to  1300  ft.,  and 
in  places  thickly  studded  with  lakes,  some  of  them  of  very  con- 
siderable extent,  eg.  Imandra  (330  sq.  m.),  Uoip-jaur,  Nuorti- 
jSrvi,  CuoUc-jaur  or  Kola  Lake,  and  Lu-jaur.  From  these  issue 
streams  of  appreciable  magnitude,  such  as  the  Tuloma,  Voronya, 
Yovkyok  or  Yokanka,  and  Fonoi,  all  flowing  into  the  Arctic,  and 
the  Vaisuga  and  Umba,  into  the  White  Sea.  The  area  of  the 
peninsula  is  estimated  at  50,000  sq.  m.' 

See  A.  Ol  Kihhnann  and  I^lnrfo,  Die  Exptdition  aock  ier  Halbiud 
KtJa  (1887-1802)  (Helsingfon) ;  A.  O.  Kihlmann,  BtrUkl  tiner  naHir- 
vnsunuhaJduktH  Reise  dunk  Ruisisck-Lappland  (HeUinglors,  1890) ; 
and  W.  Ramsay,  CcoioguJu  B<oboektungeH  auf  der  Uwiiud  am 
(Helsingfors,  1899). 

kOLABA  (or  Coiaba],  a  diurict  of  British  India,  in  the 
southern  division  of  Bombay.  Area,  3131  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901), 
605,566,  showing  an  increase  of  2  %  in  the  decade.  The  head- 
quarters  are  at  Alibagh.  Lying  between  the  Western  Ghatt 
and  the  sea,  Kolaba  district  abounds  in  hills,  some  bdng  spun 
running  at  right  angle*  to  the  main  range,  while  others  are 
isolated  peaks  or  hifly  detached  ridges.  The  aea  frontage,  oi 
about  90  m.,  is  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  lesigth  fringed 
by  a  bdt  of  coco-nut  and  betel-out  palms.  Behind  this  bdt 
lies  a  stretch  of  flat  country  devoted  to  rice  cultivation.  In 
many  place*  along  the  banks  of  the  salt-water  creeks  there  an 
extensive  tract*  of  salt  marshland,  some  of  them  reclaimed, 
some  still  subject  to  Udal  inundation,  and  others  set  apart  for 
the  manufacture  of  salt.  The  district  a  traversed  by  a  tew 
small  stream*.  Udal  inlets,  of  which  the  priodpal  are  the 
Nagothna  on  the  north,  the  Roha  or  Chaul  in  the  west,  and  the 
Bankot  creek  in  the  south,  run  inland  for  30  or  40  m.,  forming 
higbwaya  for  a  brisk  trade  in  rice,  salt,  firewood,  and  dried  fish. 
Near  the  coast  especially,  the  district  is  well  supplied  with 
reservdis.  The  Western  Ghats  have  tvro  remarkabde  peaks — 
Raigarii,  where  Sivaji  built  his  capital,  and  Mitadongar.  There 
are  extensive  teak  and  black  wocxl  forests,  the  value  of  which 
is  increased  by  their  proximity  to  Bombay.  The  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  raflway  crosses  part  of  the  district,  and  communlcatioa 
with  Bombay  is  maintained  fay  a  steam  ferry.  Owing  to  it* 
neames*  to  that  dty,  the  district  haa  suflercd  severely  from 
plague.  Kolaba  district  take*  it*  name  from  a  little  idand  oS 
Alibagh,  which  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Angria,  the  Mah- 
ratta  pirate  of  the  18th  century.  The  same  island  has  given 
its  name  to  Kolaba  Point,  the  spur  of  Bombay  Island  running 
south  that  protects  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  On  Kolaba 
Point  are  the  terminus  of  the  Bombay  81  Banda  railway, 
barracks  for  a  Eoropeaa  regiment,  hmatic  asylum  and 
observatory. 

KOLAK,  a  town  and  district  of  India,  in  the  atate  of  Mysore. 
The  town  is  43  m.  E.  oi  Bangalore.  Pop.  (1901),  i3,ita 
Although  of  andent  foundation,  it  has  been  almost  completely 
modernized.  Industries  include  the  weaving  of  blanket*  and 
the  breeding  of  turkeys  for  cjqiort. 
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The  DiSTUCT  or  Kouui  has  an  area  of  3180  sq.  m.  It 
occupies  the  portion  of  the  Mysore  table-land  immediately 
bordering  the  Eastern  Ghats.  The  principal  watershed  lies 
in  the  north-west,  around  the  hill  of  Nandidrug  (4810  ft.)> 
bom  which  riven  radiate  in  all  directions;  and  the  whole 
country  is  broken  by  numerous  liiU  ranges.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Palar,  the  South  Ptnaluni  or  Pennar,  the  North  Pinakini, 
and  the  Fapagani,  which  are  industriously  utilized  for  irrigation 
by  means  of  anicuts  and  tanks.  The  rocks  of  the  district  are 
mostly  syenite  or  granite,  with  a  small  admixture  of  mica  and 
feldspar.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  consists  of  a  fertile  loam;  and 
in  the  higher  levels  sand  and  gravel  are  found.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  scrub,  jungle  and  brushwood.  In  igoi  the 
population  was  ;}3,6oo,  showing  an  increase  of  3]  %  in  the 
decade.  The  district  is  traversed  by  the  Bangalore  line  of 
the  Madras  railway,  with  a  branch  ro  m.  long,  known  as  the 
Kolar  Goldficlds  railway.  Gold  prospecting  in  this  region 
began  in  1876,  and  the  industry  is  now  settled  on  a  secure 
basis.  Here  are  situated  the  mines  of  the  Mysore,  Champion 
Reef,  Ooregum,  and  Nandidrug  companies.  To  the  end  of 
1904  the  total  value  of  gold  produced  was  11  millions  sterUng, 
and  there  had  been  paid  in  dividends  9  millions,  and  in  royalty 
to  the  Mysore  state  one  million.  The  municipality  called  the 
Kolar  Gold  Fields  had  in  igor  a  population  of  38,104;  it  has 
suffered  severely  from  plague.  Electricity  from  the  falls  of 
the  Cauvety  (93  m.  distant)  is  utilized  as  the  motive  power 
in  the  mines.  Sugar  manufacture  and  silk  and  cotton  weaving 
are  the  other  principal  industries  in  the  district.  The  chief 
historical  interest  of  modem  times  centres  round  the  hill  fort 
of  Nandidrug,  which  was  stormed  by  the  British  in  I79r,  after 
a  bombardment  of  31  days. 

KOLBE.  ADOLPRE  WILREUI  BERHANH  (1S18-1S84), 
German  chemist,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  September  1818  at 
ElUehausen,  near  Giitlingcn,  where  in  1838  he  began  to  study 
cbemislry  imder  F.  WShler.  In  >S4>  he  became  assistant  to 
R.  W.  von  Bunsen  at  Marburg,  and  three  yeais  later  to  Lyon 
Playfair  at  London.  From  1847  to  1851  he  was  engaged  at 
Brunswick  in  editing  the  DictUmary  0}  Chemistry  started  by 
Licbig,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  went  to  Marburg  as  successor 
to  Bunsen  in  the  chair  of  chemistry.  In  1865  he  was  called  to 
Leipzig  in  the  same  capacity,  and  he  died  in  that  city  on  the 
ssth  of  November  1884.  Kolbe  had  an  important  share  in  the 
great  development  of  chemical  theory  that  occurred  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  especially  in  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  orgamc  compounds,  which  be  viewed  as  derivatives 
of  inorganic  ones,  formed  from  the  latter — in  some  cases  directly 
—by  siipple  processes  of  substitution.  Unable  to  accept 
Betzelius's  doctrine  of  the  unaltcrability  of  organic  radicals, 
he  also  gave  a  new  interpretation  to  the  meaning  of  copulae 
tmder  the  influence  of  his  fellow-worker  Edward  Fnnkland's 
conception  of  definite  atomic  saturation-capacities,  and  thus 
contributed  in  an  important  degree  to  the  subsequent  establish- 
ment of  the  structure  theory.  Kolbe  was  a  very  successful 
teacher,  a  ready  and  vigorous  writer,  and  a  brilliant  experi- 
mentalist whose  work  revealed  the  nature  of  many  compounds 
the  composition  of  which  had  not  previously  been  understood. 
He  published  a  Lekrbuch  tier  orianischen  Ckemie  in  1854,  smaller 
textbooks  of  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  in  1S77-1883,  and 
Zvr  EntmckelungsgeuhicUe  der  tteontischen  Ckemie  in  i88z. 
From  1870  he  was  alitor  of  the  Journal  fUr  praktische  Ckemie, 
in  which  many  trenchant  criticisms  of  cootemporaty  chemists 
and  their  doctrines  appeared  from  his  pea. 

KOLBERO  (or  Colsekc),  a  town  of  Germany,  and  seaport 
of  the  Prussian  province  of  Pomerania,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Persante,  which  falls  into  the  Baltic  about  a  mile  below 
the  town,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  railway  lines  to  Belgard 
and  Gollnow.  Pop.  (1905),  13,804.  It  has  a  handsome  markd^ 
place  with  a  statue  of  Frederick  William  III.;  and  there  are 
extensive  suburbs,  of  which  the  most  important  is  MUnde. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  huge  red-brick  church  lOf  St 
Mary,  with  five  aisles,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  churches  in 
Pomerania,  dating  from  the  14th  century;  the  council-bouse 


(Rathaus),  erected  after  the  plans  of  Ernst  F.  Zwiracr,  and  iht 
citadel.  Kolberg  also  possesses  four  other  churches,  a  theatie, 
a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  navigation,  and  an  exdiange.  Its 
bathing  establishments  are  largely  fiequenttd  and  atlraa  s 
considerable  number  of  summer  visitors.  It  has  a  haibour  it 
the  mouth  of  the  Peisante,  where  there  is  a  lighthouse.  Wodks 
cloth,  machinery  and  spirits  are  manufactured;  there  is  so 
extensive  salt-mine  in  the  neighbouring  Zillenbeix;  the  saloon 
and  lamprey  fisheries  are  important;  and  a  fair  amount  of 
commerdal  activity  is  maintained.  In  1903  a  monument  wu 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Gneisenau  and  the  patriot,  Joachio 
Christian  Ncttelbcck  (173S-1834),  through  whose  eSorts  tic 
town  was  saved  from  the  French  in  1806-7. 

Originally  a  Slavonic  fort,  Kolberg  is  tne  of  the  oldest  plica 
of  Pomerania.  At  an  early  date  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
and  although  it  soon  lost  this  distinction  it  obtained  munidpil 
privileges  in  1355.  From  about  1376  it  ranked  as  the  nmt 
important  place  In  the  episcopal  principality  of  Jf""'".  aid 
from  1184  it  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  Leagne.  Dutiig 
the  Thirty  Yeats'  War  it  was  captured  by  the  Swedes  in  i6}i, 
passing  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  to  the  elector  of  Braadcs- 
burg,  Frederick  Wilk'am  I.,  who  strengthened  its  fortificatioiB, 
The  town  was  a  centre  of  conflict  during  the  Seven  Years'  Wit. 
In  1758  and  again  in  1760  the  Russians  besieged  Kolbeig  ii 
vain,  but  in  1763  they  succeeded  in  capturing  it.  Soon  restore! 
to  Brandenburg,  it  was  vigorously  atucked  by  the  French  m 
1806  and  r8o7,  but  it  was  saved  by  the  long  resistance  of  iis 
inhabitants.  In  1887  the  fortifications  of  the  town  were  nzed. 
and  it  has  since  become  a  fashioaaUe  watering-place,  nodriit 
annually  nearly  15,000  visitors. 

See  Riemann,  Cesekickl*  ier  Sladt  KeUert  (Kolberg.  1(73!: 
Stoewcr,  Ctsckichle  der  Sladt  KMtrf  (Kolbeng,  I897);  Schtakoi, 
CtxkichU  der  Belagerunten  KoUierp  in  dr*  Jahrem  l/sS,  tyto,  ipl 
und  1S07  (Kolberg,  1878);  and  Kcmpin.  Fukrtr  imkBatKMat 
(Kolberg,  1899). 

KSLCSEY,  FERSNCZ  (1790-1838),  Hungarian  poet,  critic  aai 
orator,  was  bom  at  Szodemeter,  in  Transylvania,  oa  theSJioC 
August  tygo.  In  bis  fifteenth  year  he  made  the  acquaintance  d 
Kazinczy  and  zealously  adopted  his  linguistic  rcfoons.  In  1809 
KiUcaey  went  to  Pest  and  became  a  "  notary  to  the  royal  boarl' 
Law  proved  distasteful,  and  at  Cseke  in  SzatoOr  county  ke 
devoted  his  time  to  aesthetical  study,  poetry,  criticism,  and  lie 
defence  of  the  theories  of  Kazinczy.  Kolcsey's  early  metrkzl 
pieces  contributed  to  the  Traiuylconian  Uuteiim  did  not  att.-^ 
much  attention,  whilst  his  severe  criticisms  of  C^konai,  Ko, 
and  especially  Berzsenyi,  published  in  1S17,  rendered  him  nrj 
unpopular.  From  1831  to  3836  be  published  many  sepzn:c 
poems  of  great  beauty  in  the  A  urora,  Hebe,  Aipasia,  and  otbu 
magazines  of  polite  literature.  He  joined  Paul  Szemeie  in  a  sn 
periodical,  styled  £lel  Is  lilemtura  ("Life  and  Literature"). 
which  appeared  from  1836  to  1839,  in  4  vols.,  and  gained  to 
Kolcsey  the  highest  reputation  as  a  critical  writer.  From  iS^j 
to  1 83 J  he  sat  in  the  Ilungariao  Diet,  where  his  extreme  liberJ 
views  and  his  singular  eloquence  soon  rendered  him  fazDoos  u  a 
parliamentary  leader.  Elected  on  the  17th  of  November  tSa 
a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Scjences,  he  tool 
part  in  its  first  grand  meeting;  in  1833,  be  delivered  tas 
famous  oration  on  Kazinczy,  and  in  r836  that  on  his  forscr 
opponent  Daniel  Berzsenyi.  When  in  1S38  Baron  Wessduji 
was  unjustly  thrown  into  prison  upon  a  chaijge  of  ireasoo, 
K&lcsey  eloquently  though  imsuccessfully  conducted  his  dcfeact; 
and  he  died  about  a  week  afterwards  (Augiut  34)  from  inumil 
inflammation.  His  collected  works,  in  6  vols.,  were  pubU.-.bin! 
at  Pest,  »840-i848,  and  his  journal  of  the  diet  of  iS3^:S;« 
appeared  in  1848.  A  monument  erected  to  the  memory  vt 
Kolcsey  was  unveiled  at  Szatmir-Nimeti  on  the  asih  J 
September  1864. 

See  G.  Sicinacker,  Uugariieke  Lyriktr  (Leiptig,  and  IVat.  1874;: 
F.  Toldy,  Uanar  Kiltik  UeU  (2  vols..  Pest,  1871);  J.  Fennezy  asj 
J.  Daniclik,  ilaiyar  Irik  (3  vols..  Pest,  1856-1858). 

KOLOINO,  a  town  of  Deimiark  in  the  ami  (county)  of  Vejie,  oa 
the  cast  coast  of  Jutland,  on  the  Koldingfjord,  an  inlet  of  tt< 
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Little  Belt,  gm.N.  of  ths.GemwttfnmUer.  Fap.  (igoi),  i},si6. 
It  is  on  the  Eastern  railway  of  Jutland.  The  harbour  throughout 
has  a  depth  of  over  10  ft.  A  little  to  the  north-west  is  the 
splendid  remnant  of  the  royal  castle  Koldinghuus,  formerly 
called  Oemsborg  or  Arensborg.  It  was  begun  by  Dulce  Abel  in 
1248;  in  1808  it  was  burned.  The  large  square  tower  was  built 
by  Christian  IV.  (1588-1648),  and  was  surmounted  by  colossal 
statues,  of  which  one  is  still  standing.  It  contains  an  anti- 
quarian and  historical  museum  (1893).  The  name  of  Kolding 
occurs  in  the  lolh  century,  but  its  earliest  known  town-rights 
date  from  131:.  In  1644  it  was  the  scene  of  a  Danish  victory 
over  the  Swedes,  and  on  the  J2nd  of  April  1849  of  a  Danish 
defeat  by  the  troops  of  Schlcswig-Holstein.  A  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Little  Belt  with  its  islands,  and  over  the  mainland, 
is  obtained  from  the  Skamlingsbank,  a  slight  elevation  8|  m. 
S.E.,  where  an  obelisk  (18S3)  commemorates  the  effort  nude  to 
preserve  the  Danish  language  in  Schleswig. 

KOLGUEV,  KoLCUErr  or  Kalcuyev,  an  island  off  the  north- 
west of  Russia  in  Europe,  belonging  to  the  government  of  Arch- 
angel. It  lies  about  50  m.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland, 
and  is  of  roughly  oval  form,  54  m.  in  length  from  UHJE.  to  S.S.W. 
and  39  m.  in  extreme  breadth.  It  lies  in  a  shallow  sea,  and  ii 
quite  bw,  the  highest  point  being  150  ft.  above  the  sea.  Peat- 
bogs and  grass  lands  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  surface;  there 
are  several  considerable  streams  and  a  large  number  of  small  lakesk. 
The  island  is  of  recent  geological  formation;  it  consists  almost 
wholly  of  disintegrated  sandstone  or  clay  (which  rises  at  the 
north-vest  into  cliffs  up  to  60  ft.  high),  with  scattered  masses 
of  granite.  Vegetation  is  scanty,  but  bears,  foxes  and  othu 
Arctic  animals,  geese,  swans,  &c.,  pionde  mean;  of  livelihood  for 
a  few  Samoyed  hunters. 

KOLHAPUR,  a  native  state  of  India,  within  the  Deccan 
division  of  Bombay.  It  is  the  fourth  in  importance  of  the  Mah- 
ralta  principalities,  the  other  three  being  Baxoda,  Gwalior  and 
Indore;  and  it  is  the  principal  state  under  the  political  control 
of  the  government  of  Bombay.  Together  with  its  jagits  or 
feudatories,  it  covets  an  area  of  3165  sq.  m.  In  1901  the  popula- 
tion was  910,011.  Theestimatedrevenueis£300,ooo.  Kolbapur 
stretches  from  the  heart  of  the  Western  Ghats  eastwards  into  the 
plain  of  the  Deccan.  Along  the  spurs  of  the  main  chain  of  the 
Ghats  lie  wild  and  picturesque  hill  slopes  and  valleys,  prxxiucing 
little  but  timber,  and  till  recently  covered  with  rich  forests. 
The  centre  of  the  state  is  crossed  by  several  lines  of  low  hills  run- 
ning at  right  angles  from  the  main  range.  In  the  east  the 
country  becomes  more  open  and  presents  the  unpictuiesque  uni- 
formity of  a  well-cultivated  and  treeless  plain,  brokcn.Qnly  by  an 
occasional  river.  Among  the  w^tem  hills  are  the  ancient  Mah- 
ratta  strongholds  of  Panhala,  Vishalgarh,  Bavda  and  Rungna. 
The  rivers,  though  navigable  during  the  rains  by  boats  of  2  tons 
burthen,  are  all  fordabic  during  the  hot  months.  Iron  ore  is 
found  in  the  hills,  and  smelting  was  formerly  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent;  but  now  the  Kolbapur  mineral  cannot  compete 
with  that  imported  from  Europe.  There  are  several  good  stone 
quarries.  The  principal  agricultural  products  ore  rice,  millets, 
sugar<ane,  tobacco,  cotton,  safflower  and  vegetables. 

The  rajas  of  Kolbapur  trace  their  descent  from  Raja  Ram,  a 
younger  son  of  Sivaji  the  Great,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
power.  The  prevalence  of  piracy  caused  the  British  government 
to  send  expeditions  against  Kolhapur  in  1763  and  1799;  and  in 
the  eariy  years  of  the  xoth  century  the  misgovemment  of  the 
chief  compelled  the  British  to  resort  to  military  operations,  and 
ultimately  to  appoint  an  officer  to  manage  the  state.  In 
recent  years  the  state  has  been  conspicuously  well  governed,  on 
the  pattern  of  British  administration.  The  raja  Sbahu  Chhatra- 
pati,  G. C.S.I,  (who  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  21  guns)  was  born  in 
1874,  and  ten  years  later  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  adoption. 
The  principal  institutions  are  the  Rajaram  college,  the  high 
school,  a  technical  school,  an  agricultural  school,  and  training- 
schools  for  both  masters  and  mbtresscs.  The  state  railway  from 
Miraj  junction  to  Kolhapur  town  is  worked  by  the  Southern 
Mahratta  company.  In  recent  years  the  state  has  suScrcd  from 
both  famine  and  plague. 


The  town  of  KoiSJipm,  or  K^xvn,  is  the  terminus  of  a  bnmch 
of  the  Southern  Mahratta  railway,  30  m.  from  the  main  line. 
Fop.  (igoi),  S4i373.  Besides  a  number  of  handsome  modem 
public  buildings,  the  town  has  many  evidences  of  antiquity. 
Originally  it  appears  to  have  been  an  important  religiotts  centre, 
and  numerous  Buddhist  remains  have  been  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

KOLIN,  or  NEt7-K0LiH  (also  KoOin;  Czech,  Nnf  KoUk),  a 
town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  40  m.  E.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Fop. 
(r90o),  r5,o2Si  mostly  Csecb.  It  is  situated  on  the  Elbe,  and 
amongst  its  notewortiiy  buildings  may  be  specially  mentioned 
the  beautifid  early  Gothic  church  of  St  Bartholomew,  erected 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century.  The  industries  of  the 
town  include  sugar-refining,  steam  mills,  brewing,  and  the  manu>- 
facture  of  starch,  syrup,  spirits,  potash  and  tin  ware.  The 
neighbourhood  is  known  for  the  excellence  of  Its  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, Kolin  is  chiefly  famous  on  account  of  the  battle  here 
on  the  iSth  of  June  1737,  when  the  Prussians  under  Frederick 
the  Great  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians  under  Daun  (see  Seven 
Yeaxs'  Wax),  The  result  was  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Prague 
and  the  evacuation  of  Bohemia  by  the  Prussians.  Kolin  was 
colonized  in  the  r3th  century  by  German  settlers  and  made  a 
royal  city.  In  1421  it  was  captured  by  the  men  of  Prague,  and 
the  German  inhabitants  who  refused  to  accept "  the  four  articl3  " 
were  expelled.  In  1427  the  town  declared  agaiiut  Prague,  was 
besieged  by  Prokop  the  Great,  and  sutrendeied  to  him  upon  con-  . 
ditions  at  the  dose  of  the  year. 

KOUS,  a  caste  or  tribe  of  Western  India,  of  uncertain  origin. 
Possibly  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Turki  kuleh  a  slave;  and, 
according  to  one  theoo'i  this  name  has  been  passed  on  to  the 
familiar  word  "  cooly  "  for  an  agricultural  labourer.  They  form 
the  main  part  of  the  inferior  agricultural  popukition  of  Gujarat, 
where  they  were  formerly  notorious  as  robbers;  but  they  also 
extend  into  the  Konkan  and  tl)e  Deccan.  In  1901  the  number 
of  Kolis  in  all  India  was  retained  as  neariy  3}  millions;  but  this 
total  includes  a  distinct  weaving  caste  of  Kolis  or  Koris  in 
northern  India. 

KOUIKBB.  RUDOLPH  ALBERT  VON  (1817-1905),  Swiss 
anatomist  and  physiologist,  was  bom  at  ZOrich  on  the  6th  of 
July  1817.  Bis  father  and  his  mother  were  both  ZQrich  people, 
and  he  in  due  time  married  a  lady  from  Aatgau,  so  that  Switzer- 
land can  claim  him  as  wholly  her  own,  though  he  lived  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Germany.  His  esriy  education  was 
carried  on  in  ZQrich,  and  he  entered  the  university  there  in  1836. 
After  two  years,  however,  he  moved  to  (he  nniveisity  of  Bonn, 
and  later  to  that  of  Berlin,  becoming  at  the  latter  place  the  pupil 
of  JohoimesMiillerandofF. G.J.HenIe.  Hegraduatedin  philo- 
sophy at  Zurich  in  iS4r,  and  in  medicine  at  Heidelberg  in  1S42. 
The  first  academic  post  which  he  held  was  that  of  prosector  o( 
anatomy  under  Henle;  but  his  tenniv  of  this  office  was  brief,  for 
in  1S44  his  native  city  called  him  back  to  its  university  to  occupy 
a  chair  as  professor  extraordinary  of  physiology  and  comparative 
anatomy.  His  stay  here  too,  however,  was  brief,  for  in  1847  >!■* 
imiversity  of  WUtzburg,  attracted  by  his  rising  fame,  eSered  hin 
the  post  of  professor  of  physiology  and  of  microscopical  and 
comparative  anatomy.  lie  accepted  the  appointment,  and  at 
WUrzburg  he  remained  thenceforth,  refusing  all  offers  tempting 
him  to  leave  the  quiet  academic  life  of  the  Bavarian  town,  where 
he  died  on  the  sod  of  November  1905. 

Kolliker's  name  will  ever  be  associated  with  that  of  the  tool 
with  which  during  his  long  life  he  so  assiduously  and  successfully 
worked,  the  microscope.  The  time  at  which  he  began  his  studies 
coincided  with  that  of  the  revival  of  the  microscopic  investigation 
of  living  beings.  Two  centuries  earlier  the  great  Italian  Mal- 
pighi  had  started,  and  with  his  own  hand  had  carried  far  the 
study  by  the  help  of  the  microscope  of  the  minute  structure  of 
animals  and  plants.  After  Malpighi  this  branch  of  knowledge^ 
though  continually  progressing,  made  no  lemarkable  bounds  for- 
ward until  the  second  qusrter  of  the  iglh  century,  when  the 
improvement  of  the  compound  microscope  on  the  one  baml,  and 
the  promulgation  by  Theodor  Schwann  and  Matthias  ScUcidcn 
of  the  "  cell  theory  "  on  the  other,  iiuugurated  a  new  eta  ot 
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micnscopk  invatlgition.  Into  tlib  new  teaming  KBHilcer  threw 
hinueU  witfa  all  the  zeal  of  yontb,  wisely  initiated  into  it  by  his 
gnat  teacher  Henle,  whoae  (ober  and  exact  mode  of  inquiry  went 
far  at  the  time  to  give  the  new  learning  a  right  direction  and  to 
counteract  the  lomewhat  fantastic  views  which,  under  the  name 
of  the  cell  theory,  were  tending  to  be  prominent.  Henle's 
labours  were  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  microscopic  in- 
vestigation of  the  minute  structure  of  the  tissues  of  man  and  of 
the  higher  animals,  the  latter  being  studied  by  him  mainly  with 
the  view  of  illustrating  the  former.  But  KSUiker  had  another 
teacher  besides  Henle,  the  even  greater  Johannes  MUller,  whose 
active  mind  was  sweeping  over  the  whole  animal  kingdom, 
Mriving  to  pierce  the  secrets  of  the  structure  of  living  creatures 
of  all  sorts,  and  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  wide  biological 
problems  of  function  and  of  origin,  which  the  facts  of  structure 
might  serve  to  wive.  We  may  probably  trace  to  the  influence 
ol  these  two  great  teachers,  atrengthenod  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  the  threefold  character  of  KeUiker's  long-continued  and 
varied  labours.  In  all  of  them,  or  in  almost  all  of  them,  the 
microscope  was  the  instmment  of  inquiry,  but  the  problem  to  be 
solved  by  means  of  the  instrument  belonged  now  to  one  branch 
«f  biology,  now  to  another. 

At  Zarich,  and  afterwards  at  WOrzburg,  the  title  of  the  chair 
which  he  held  laid  upon  him  the  duly  of  teaching  comparative 
anatomy,  and  very  many  oi  the  numerous  memoirs  which  he 
pnblisbed,  including  the  very  first  paper  which  he  wrote,  and 
which  appeared  in.  1841  before  he  graduated,  "  On  the  Nature  of 
the  so-called  Seminal  Animalcules,"  were  directed  towards 
elucidating,  by  help  of  the  microscope,  the  structure  of  animals 
of  the  most  varied  kinds — that  is  to  say,  were  zoological  in  char- 
acter. Notable  among  these  were  his  papers  on  the  Medusae 
and  allied  creatures.  His  activity  in  this  direction  led  him  to 
make  zoological  excursions  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  to 
the  coasts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  undertake,  conjointly  with 
his  friend  C.  T.  E.  von  Sicbold,  the  editorship  of  the  ZcilKhrifiJar 
Wis$tHtehaft!kln  Zodope,  which,  founded  in  1848,  continued 
under  his  hands  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  zoological 
periodicals. 

At  the  time  when  KBIliker  wasbeginning  his  career  the  in- 
fluence of  Karl  Ernst  von  Baer's  embryological  teaching  was 
already  being  widely  felt,  men  were  learning  to  recognize 
the  importanc»  to  morphological  and  zoological  studies  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  development  of  animals;  and  KSUiker 
plunged  with  enthusiasm  into  the  relatively  new  line  of  inquiry. 
His  earlier  efforts  were  directed  to  the  invertebrata,  and  his 
memoir  on  the  development  of  cephalopods,  which  appeared  in 
1^4,  Is  aclassical  work;  but  he  soon  passed  on  to  the  vertebrata, 
and  studied  not  only  the  amphibian  embryo  and  the  chick,  but 
also  the  mammalian  embryo.  He  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first,  to  introduce  into  this  branch  of  biological  inquiry  the 
newer  microscopic  technique — the  methods  of  hardening,  section- 
cutting  and  staining.  By  doing  so,  not  only  was  he  enabled  to 
make  rapid  progress  iiimself ,  but  he  also  placed  in  the  hands  of 
others  the  means  of  a  like  advance.  The  remarkable  strides  for- 
ward which  embryology  made  during  the  middle  and  during  the 
latter  haU  of  the  19th  century  will  always  be  associated  with  his 
name.  His  Laluret  en  Daehfmtnt,  published  in  1861,  at  once 
became  a  standard  work. 

But  neither  zoology  nor  embryoloigy  furnished  KBUiker's  chief 
daim  to  fame.  If  he  did  much  for  these  branches  of  sdence,  he 
did  stiU  more  for  bbtology ,  the  knowledge  of  the  minute  structure 
of  the  animal  tissues.  Tliis  he  made  emphatically  his  own.  It 
may  Indeed  be  said  that  there  is  no  fragment  of  the  body  of 
man  and  of  the  higher  animals  on  which  he  did  not  leave  bis  mark, 
and  ia  more  places  than  one  his  mark  was  a  mark  of  fundamental 
importance.  Among  his  earlier  results  may  be  mentioned  the 
demonstration  in  r847  that  smooth  or  unstriated  muscle  is  made 
op  of  distinct  units,  of  nucleated  muscle-cells.  In  this  work  he 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  master  Henle.  A  few  years  before 
this  men  were  doubting  whether  arteries  were  muscular,  and 
BO  solid  histological  basis  as  yet  ezisied  for  those  views  as  to  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  circulation,  wh^ch  wen  soon 


to  be  put  forward,  and  which  had  such  a  great  influence  on  tht 
progress  of  physiology.  By  the  above  discovery  KOUiker  com- 
pleted that  basis. 

Even  to  enumerate,  certainly  to  dwell  on,  all  his  contributions 
to  histology  would  be  impassible  here:  smooth  muscle,  striated 
muscle,  skin,  bone,  teeth,  blood-vessels  and  viscera  were  aU 
investigated  by  him;  and  he  touched  none  of  them  without 
striking  out  some  new  truths.  The  results  at  which  he  arrived 
were  recorded  partly  in  separate  memoirs,  partly  in  his  great 
textbook  on  microscopical  anatomy,  which  first  saw  the  light 
in  1850,  and  by  which  he  advanced  histology  no  less  tKin  by 
his  own  researches.  In  the  case  of  almost  every  tissue  our 
present  knowledge  contains  something  great  or  small  which 
we  owe  to  Kslliker;  but  it  is  on  the  ner\'ous  system  that  his 
name  is  written  in  largest  letters.  So  early  as  1845,  while  stiD 
at  Zurich,  he  supplied  what  was  as  yet  still  lacking,  the  clear 
proof  that  nerve-fibies  are  continuous  with  nerve-cells,  and  so 
furnished  the  absolutely  necessary  basis  for  all  sound  specula- 
tions as  to  the  actions  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Fmm  that 
time  onward  he  continually  laboured,  and  always  fruitfully, 
at  the  histology  of  the  nervous  system,  and  more  especially  at  the 
difficult  problems  presented  by  the  intricate  patterns  in  which 
fibres  and  cells  are  woven  together  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
In  his  old  age,  at  a  time  when  he  had  fully  earned  the  right  10 
fold  his  arms,  and  to  rest  and  be  thankful,  he  still  enriched  neuro- 
logical science  with  results  of  the  highest  value.  From  his  early 
days  a  master  of  method,  he  saw  at  a  glance  the  value  of  the  new 
Golgi  method  for  the  Investigation  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
and,  to  the  great  benefit  of  science,  took  up  once  more  in  his  old 
age,  with  the  aid  of  a  new  means,  the  studies  for  which  he  had 
done  so  much  in  his  youth.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  much  of 
that  exact  knowledge  of  the  inner  structure  of  the  brain,  which 
is  rendering  possible  new  and  faithful  conceptions  of  its  working, 
came  from  his  hands. 

Lastly,  KoUiker  was  In  his  earlier  years  professor  of  physiology 
as  well  as  of  anatomy;  and  not  only  did  his  histological  labours 
almost  always  carry  physiological  lessons,  but  he  also  enriched 
physiology  with  the  results  of  direct  researches  of  an  experimental 
kind,  riotably  those  on  curare  and  some  other  poisons.  In  fact, 
we  have  to  go  back  to  the  science  of  centuries  ago  to  find  a  maa 
of  science  of  so  many-sided  an  activity  as  he.  His  life  constituted 
in  a  certain  sense  a  protest  against  that  specialised  difTcrcntialioa 
which,  however  much  it  may  under  certain  aspects  be  regretted, 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  necessities  of  modem  development.  In 
Johannes  MiiUer's  days  no  one  thought  of  parting  anatomy  and 
physiology;  nowadays  no  one  thinks  of  joining  them  together. 
Kelliker  did  in  his  work  join  them  together,  and  indeed  said 
himself  that  he  thought  they  ought  never  to  be  kept  apart. 

Naturally  a  man  of  so  much  accomplishment  was  not  left  with- 
out honours.  Formerly  known  simply  as  Kolliker,  the  title 
"  von  "  was  added  to  his  name.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
learned  societies  of  many  countries;  in  England,  which  he  vi&itc-l 
more  than  once,  and  where  he  became  well  known,  the  Royil 
Society  made  him  a  fellow  In  iS6o,  and  in  1897  gave  him  its 
highest  token  of  esteem,  the  Copley  medal.  (H.  F.) 

KOLLONTAJ,  HUSO  (r7jo-i8i}),  Polish  politician  and  writer, 
was  bom  in  1750  at  Niecislawice  in  Sandomir,  and  educated  at 
Pinczow  and  Cracow.  After  taking  orders  he  went  (1770)  to 
Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  and 
common  law,  and  devoted  himself  enthusiastically  to  the  study 
of  the  fine  arts,  especially  of  architecture  and  painting.  .\t 
Rome  too  he  obtained  a  canonry  attached  to  Cracow  cathedral, 
and  on  his  return  to  Poland  in  1755  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  question  of  educational  reform.  His  efforts  were  impeded 
by  the  obstruction  of  the  clergy  of  Cracow,  who  regarded  him  is 
an  adventurer;  but  he  succeeded  in  reforming  the  university  after 
his  own  mind,  and  was  its  rector  for  three  years  (i78»-i7S5l. 
Kollontaj  next  turned  his  attention  to  politics.  In  17S6  be  v^ 
appointed  rtferndarius  of  Lithuania,  and  during  the  Four  Years' 
Diet  {1788-1791)  displayed  an  amazing  and  many-sided  activity 
as  one  of  the  reformers  of  the  constitution.  He  grouped  arouad 
him  all  tht  taading  writers,  publicists  and  pngiessive  young  mes 
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o(  the  day;  declaimed  a(>lait  prejndieci;  stimukttdtJieHmid; 
iiupired  the  lukewarm  with  enthutium;  and  never  rested  till  the 
constitution  of  the  jrd  of  May  1 791  had  been  carried  tbraugh.  In 
June  1791  KoUontaj  was  appointed  vic*-cbanceUor.  On  the 
triumph  of  the  reactionaries  and  the  fall  of  the  national  party, 
be  secretly  placed  in  the  king's  hands  his  adheaioa  to  the  tri- 
umphant Confederation  of  Targowica,  a  false  step,  much  blamed 
at  the  time,  but  dile  not  to  personal  ambition,  but  to  a  desire  to 
save  something  fiom  the  wreck  of  the  constitution.  He  then 
emigrated  to  Dresden.  On  the  outbreak  of  Kosdusako's  in- 
surrection he  returned  to  Poland,  and  as  member  of  the  national 
government  and  minister  of  finance  took  a  leading  part  in  afiaira. 
But  his  radicalism  had  now  become  of  a  disruptive  quality,  and 
he  quarrelled  with  and  even  thwarted  Kosciusako  because  the 
dictator  would  not  admit  that  the  Polish  republic  could  only  be 
saved  by  the  methods  of  Jacobinism.  On  the  other  band,  the 
more  conservative  section  of  the  Poles  regarded  KoUoataj  a*  "  a 
second  Robespierre,"  and  he  is  even  suspected  of  coaiplldty  in 
the  outrage*  of  the  I7thand  iSthof  June  1794,  when  the  Warsaw 
mob  massacred  the  political  prisoners.  On  the  collapse  of  the 
insurrection  Kollonlaj  emigrated  to  Austria,  where  from  179s 
to  i8o>  be  was  detained  as  a  prisoner.  He  was  finally  released 
through  the  mediation  of  Prince  Adam  Csartoryski,  and  returned 
to  Poland  utterly  discredited.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  a 
ceaseless  struggle  against  privation  and  prejudice.  He  died  at 
Warsaw  on  the  18th  of  February  i8is. 

Of  his  numerous  worki  the  moot  notable  are:  PtUHal  Sftduj 
as  Vut-CkaiutUer  (Pol.)  (in  6  vols-  Warsaw,  1791 ) :  Oa  Uk«  Erection 
CEd  FaU  of  tkt  ConslilHtiom  of  Uaj  (Pol.)  {tcipzig,  1793;  Paris. 
\&6S);Corri:spoiuUncewilX  F.  Csatkt  (Pol.)  (Cracow,  i8S4)i  lellen 


See  Iinacz  Badcni,  Necr'olety  '<f  Hu^  Kottnlaj  (Pol.)  (Cmcow, 
1819);  Heniyk  Schmitt,  Rniev  at  lit  Lift  and  Wtritt  it  KoUmilat 

-        ~      ■  "      •      -"-=  "  Ufe  of  Kollontaj" 

(R.  N.  B.) 


Trillm  durinn  Emifralim,  1702-1794  (Pot.)JPoeen,  l8jp)._ 

See  lenacz  Badcni,  Necrotogy  cf  Hi 
1819);  Heniyk  Schmitt,  Kniev  </  lit 
(Pol.)  (Lembcre,  i860):  Wojcick  Crocbowski, 
(Pol.)  in  TytodlUuj.  (Warsaw,  1861). 

KOLOIfEA  (Polish,  Kolamyja),  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galida, 
133  m.  S.  of  Lembcrg  by  rail.  Fop.  (1900),  34,188,  of  which  half 
were  Jews.  It  is  situated  on  the  Fruth,  and  has  an  active  trade 
in  agricultural  products.  To  the  N.E.  of  Kolomea,  near  the 
Dniester,  lies  the  village  of  Czemelica,  with  ruins  of  a  strongly 
fortified  castle,  which  served  as  the  residence  of  John  Sobicski 
during  his  campaigns  against  the  Turks.  Kolomea  is  a  very  old 
town  and  is  mentioned  already  in  1340,  but  the  assertion  that 
it  was  a  Roman  settlement  under  the  name  of  Cohnia  is  not 
proved.  It  was  the  principal  town  of  the  Polish  province  of 
Pokutia,  and  it  suffered  severely  during  the  i$th  and  i6tl> 
centuries  from  the  attacks  of  the  Moldavians  and  the  Tatars. 

KOLOMNA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govcmmenl  of  Moscow, 
situated  on  the  railway  between  Moscow  and  Ryazan,  jim.  S.E. 
of  Moscow,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Moskva  river  with  the  Kolo- 
menka.  Pop.  (1897),  90,970.  It  is  an  old  town,  mentioned  in 
the  annals  in  11 77,  and  until  ibe  i4tb  century  was  the  capital 
of  the  Ryazan  principality.  It  suffered  greatly  from  the  invasions 
of  the  Tatars  in  the  tjlh  century,,  who  destroyed  it  four  times,  as 
well  as  from  the  wart  of  the  17th  century ;  but  it  always  recovered 
and  has  never  lost  its  commercial  importance.  During  the  19th 
century  it  became  a  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  silks,  cottons, 
ropes  and  leather.  Here  too  are  railway  workshops,  where 
locomotives  and  wagons  are  iitade.  Kolomna  carries  on  an 
active  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  tallow,  (kins,  salt  and  timber.  It 
has  several  old  churches  of  great  archaeologicalinterest,  including 
two  of  the  14th  century,  one  being  the  cathedral.  One  gate 
(restored  in  1895)  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Kreml  still  survives. 

KOLOZSVAR  (Ger.  Klaustaturg;  Rum.  Okt).  a  town  of 
Hungary,  in  Transylvania,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Kalozs, 
and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  whole  of  Transylvania,  348  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  46,670.  It  is 
situated  in  i  picturesque  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Little 
Szaroos,  and  comprises  the  inner  town  (formerly  surrounded 
with  walls)  and  five  suburbs.  The  greater  part  of  the  town 
lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  while  on  the  other  side  is  the 
s<vcaned  Bridge  Suburb  and  tli«  citadel  (erected  in  1715). 
Upon  the  slopes  of  the  citadd  hill  there  is  a  gipsy  quarter. 


With  the  exception  of  the  oU  quarter,  Koh>asvir  is  generally 
well  laid  out,  and  contains  many  broad  and  fine  streets,  several 
of  which  diverge  at  right  angles  from  the  principal  square. 
In  this  square  is  situated  the  Gothic  church  of  St  Michael  (1396- 
1433);  in  front  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  King  Matthias 
Corrinus  by  the  Hungarian  sculptor  Fadnisz  (1903).  Other 
noteworthy  buildings  are  the  Reformed  church,  buUt  by  Matthias 
Corvinus  in  (486  and  ceded  to  the  Calvinists  by  Bethlen  Gabor  in 
1633;  the  house  in  which  Matthias  Corvinus  was  born  (1443), 
which  contains  an  ethnographical  museum;  the  county  and  town 
halls,  a  museum,  and  the  university  buildings.  A  feature  of 
Koloasv4r  is  the  large  number  of  handsome  mansions  belonging 
to  the  Tranaylvanian  nobles,  who  reside  here  during  the  winter. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Unitarian  bishop,  and  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Calviniats  (or  the  Transylvanian  circle.  Kolozsv&r  is  the 
literary  and  scientific  centre  of  Transylvania,  and  is  the  seat  of 
numerous  literary  and  scientific  association*,  it  contains  a 
university  (founded  in  1873},  with  four  faculties — theology,  phi- 
losophy, law  and  medirinr— frequented  by  about  1900  students 
in  1905;  and  amongst  it*  other  educational  establishments  are 
a  semimuy  for  Unitarian  priests,  an  agricultural  college,  two 
training  schools  for  teacben,  a  commercial  academy,  and  several 
secondary  schools  for  boys  and  giil*.  The  industry  comprises 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
paper,  sugar,  candles,  soap,  earthenwares,  as  well  as  breweries 
and  distilleries. 

Kolozsvir  i*  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman  settlement 
named  Natoca,  Colonized  by  Saxons  in  z  1 78,  it  then  received 
its  Cmata  name  of  Klauienlmrg,  from  the  old  word  Klauu, 
signifying  •  "  mountain  pass."  Between  the  years  1545  and 
IS70  huge  numbers  of  the  Saxon  population  left  the  town  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  of  Unitarian  doctrines.  In  1 798  the 
town  was  to  a  great  extent  destroyed  by  fire.  As  capital  of 
Transylvania  and  the  seat  of  the  Tran*ylvanian  diets,  Kolozsvfir 
from  1830  to  1848  became  the  centre  of  the  Hungarian  national 
movement  in  the  grand  priadpality;  and  in  December  1848  it 
was  taken  and  garrisoned  by  the  Hungarian*  under  General  Bern. 

KOIPINO,  one  of  the  chief  iron-works  of  the  crown  in  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  St  Petersburg,  16  m.  S.E.  of  the  city  of  St 
Petersburg,  on  the  railway  to  Moscow,  and  on  the  Izhora  river. 
Fop.  (i897>,-8p76.  A  sacred  image  of  St  Nicholas  in  the  Trinity 
church  is  visited  by  niunettius  pilgrims  on  the  ssnd  of  May 
every  year.    Here  is  kn  irait-f oundiy  of  the  Russian  admiralty. 

KOUi  a  generic  name  applied  by  Hindus  to  the  Munda,  Ho 
and  Orson  tribes  of  Bengal.  The  Mundas  are  an  aborigioal  tribe 
of  Dravidian  physical  type,  inhabiting  the  Chota  Nagpur  division, 
and  numbering  438,000  in  1901.  The  majority  of  them  are  ani- 
mists  in  religion,  but  Christianity  is  making  rapid  strides  among 
them.  The  village  community  in  its  primitive  form  still  exists 
among  the  Mimdas ;  the  discontent  due  to  the  oppression  of  their 
landlords  led  to  the  Munda  rising  of  1899,  and  to  the  remedy  of 
the  alleged  grievances  by  a  new  settlement  of  the  district.  The 
Hos,  who  arc  closely  akin  to  the  Mundas,  also  inhabit  the  Chota 
Nagpur  division;  in  1901  they  numbered  386,000.  They  were 
formerly  a  very  pugiucioua  race,  who  successfully  defended  their 
territory  against  all  comers  tmtil  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Briti^  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cent  ury,  being  known  as  the 
Larka  (or  fighting  Kols.  They  are  still  great  sportsmen,  using 
the  bow  and  arrow.  Like  the  Mundas  they  are  animlsts,  but  they 
show  little  indirution  for  Christianity.  Both  Mundas  and  Hos 
speak  dialects  of  the  obscure  linguistic  family  known  as  Munda  or 
Kol. 

See  Imp.  CauUttr  0/  India^  vols,  xiii.,  xviii.  (Oxford,  1908). 

KOLYVAfl.  (i)  A  town  of  West  Siberia,  in  the  government 
of  Tomsk,  on  the  Chaus  river,  5  m.  from  the  Ob  and  130  m. 
S.S.  W.  of  I  he  city  of  Tomsk.  It  is  a  wealthy  town,  the  merchants 
carrying  on  a  considerable  export  trade  in  cattle,  bides,  tallow, 
com  and  fish.  It  wasfounded  in  >  713  under  the  name  of  Chausky 
Ostrog,  and  has  grown  rapidly.  Pop.  (189;),  11,703.  (1) 
KoLvVAfiSKiv  Zavod,  another  town  of  the  same  government, 
in  the  district  of  Biysk,  Altai  region,  on  tht  Byelaya  river,  193  m. 
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S.E.  of  Barnaul;  altitude,  1390  ft.  It  is  renowned  for  its  stone- 
cutting  tactoiy,  where  marble,  j^per,  various  porphyries  and 
breccias  are  worked  into  vases,  colunuis,  &c  Fop.,  sooa  (j) 
Old  name  of  Reval  (;.«.). 

KOHAROH  (Gcr.,  Komern),  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Kom&rotn,  Hungary,  65  m.  W.N.W.  of  Budapest  by  rail  Pop. 
(tqoo),  16,816.  It  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island  CsallikSa  or  Grosse  SchUtt,  at  the  conSUence  of  the  Waag 
with  the  Danube.  Just  below  Kom&rom  the  two  arms  into 
which  the  Danube  separates  below  Piessburg,  forming  the  Grosse 
Schtitt  island,  unite  again.  Since  1896  the  market-town  of 
Uj-Sz8ny,  which  lies  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  has 
been  incorporated  with  Kom&rom.  The  town  is  celebrated 
chiefly  for  its  fortifications,  which  form  the  centre  of  the  inland 
fortifications  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  A  brisk 
trade  in  cereals,  timber,  wine  and  fish  is  carried  on.  Komirom 
is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Hungary,  having  received  its  charter 
in  1265.  The  fortifications  were  begun  by  Matthias  Corvinus, 
and  were  enlarged  and  strengthened  during  the  Turkish  wars 
(1536-64).  New  forts  were  constructed  in  1663  and  were  greatly 
enlarged  between  1805  and  1809.  In  1543,  1594,  1598  and 
1663  it  was  beleaguered  by  the  Turks.  It  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  royal  free  town  in  t75i.  During  the  revolutionary 
war  of  184S-49  Kom&rom  was  a  principal  point  of  military 
operations,  and  was  long  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Austrians, 
who  on  the  nth  of  July  1849  were  defeated  there  by  General 
G5tgei,  and  on  the  3rd  of  August  by  General  Klapka.  On  the 
37th  of  September  the  fortress  capitulated  to  the  Austrians  upon 
honourable  terms,  and  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  October  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  Hungarian  troops.  The  treasure  of  the  Austrian 
national  bank  was  removed  here  from  Vienna  in  z866,  when  that 
city  was  threatened  by  the  Prussians. 

KOKATI,  a  river  of  south-eastern  Africa.  It  rises  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  5000  ft.  in  the  Ermelo  district  of  the  Transvaal, 
ir  m.W.  of  the  source  of  the  Vaal,  and  Sowing  in  a  general  N. 
and  E.  direction  reaches  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Delagoa  Bay,  after 
a  course  of  some  ;oo  miles.  In  its  upper  valley  near  Steynsdorp 
are  gold-fields,  but  the  reefs  are  almost  entirely  of  low  grade  ore. 
The  river  descends  the  Drakensberg  by  a  pass  30  m.  S>  of  Barber- 
ton,  and  at  the  eastern  border  of  Swaziland  is  deflected  north- 
ward, keeping  a  course  parallel  to  the  Lebombo  mountains. 
Just  W.  of  32°  E.  and  in  25°  35'  S.  it  is  joined  by  one  of  the  miny 
riven  of  South  Africa  named  Crocodile.  This  tributary  rises,  as 
the  Elands  river,  in  the  Bergendal  (6437  ft.)  neat  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Komati,  and  flows  E.  across  the  high  veld,  being 
turned  northward  as  it  reaches  the  Drakensberg  escarpment. 
The  fall  to  the  low  veld  is  over  2000  ft.  in  30  m.,  and  across  the 
country  between  the  Drakensberg  and  the  Lebombo  (100  m.) 
there  is  a  further  fall  of  3000  ft.  A  mile  below  the  junction  of 
the  Crocodile  and  Komati,  the  united  stream,  which  from  this 
point  is  also  known  as  the  Manhissa,  passes  to  the  coast  plain 
through  a  cleft  616  ft.  high  in  the  Lebombo  known  as  Komati 
Poort ,  where  are  some  picturesque  falls.  At  Komati  Poort,  which 
marks  the  frontier  between  British  and  Portuguese  territory, 
the  river  is  less  than  60  m.  from  its  mouth  in  a  direct  line, 
but  In  crossing  the  plain  it  makes  a  wide  sweep  of  300  m., 
first  N.  and  then  S.,  forming  lagoon-like  expanses  and  back- 
waters and  receiving  from  the  north  several  tributaries.  In 
flood  time  there  is  a  connexion  northward  through  the  swamps 
with  the  basin  of  the  Limpopo.  The  Komati  enters  the  sea 
I S  m.  N.  of  Louren(0  Marques.  It  is  navigable  from  its  mouth, 
where  the  water  is  from  13  to  18  ft.  deep,  to  the  foot  of  the 
Lebombo. 

The  railway  from  Lourcnco  Marques  to  Pretoria  traverses  the 
plain  in  a  direct  line,  and  at  mile  45  reaches  the  Komati.  It 
fellows  the  south  bank  of  the  river  and  enters  the  high  country 
at  Komati  Poort.  At  a  small  town  with  the  same  name,  3  ra. 
W.  of  the  Poort,  on  the  33rd  of  September  tgoo,  during  the  war 
with  England,  3000  Boers  crossed  the  frontier  and  surrendered 
to  the  Portuguese  authorities.  From  (he  Poort  westward  the 
railway  skirts  the  south  bank  of  the  Crocodile  river  throughout 
iu  length. 


KOHOTAU  (Czech,  C/kMmUM),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria         { 
79  n>.  N.N.W.  of  Prague  by  rail.    Pop.  (1900),  15,935,  almost  1 

exclusvely  German.  It  has  an  old  Gothic  diuicb,  and  its  tows- 
hall  was  formerly  a  commandery  of  the  Teutonic  knights.  Theio- 
dustrial  establishments  comprise  manufactories  of  woollen  cloth, 
linen  and  papn,  dyeing  houses,  breweries,  disrilleries,  vinegar 
works  and  the  central  workshops  of  the  Bnschti!hrad  railway. 
Lignite  is  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  Kbinotau  was  origin- 
ally a  Czech  market-place,  but  101351  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  and  was  completely  Gcnnanized.  In  1396 
it  received  a  town  charter;  and  in  1416  the  knights  sold  both 
town  and  lordship  to  Wenceslaus  IV.  On  the  i6th  of  March 
14:1,  the  town  was  stormed  by  the Taborites,  sacked  and  burned. 
After  several  changes  of  ownership,  Komotau  came  in  158S  to 
Popel  of  Lobkovic,  who  established  the  Jesuits  here,  which  led 
to  trouble  between  the  Protestant  burghers  and  the  over-locd. 
In  1594  the  lordship  fell  to  the  crown,  and  in  1(05  the  town 
purchased  its  freedom  and  was  created  a  loyal  dty. 

KOHQIU.  JUTABO,  Cotnrr  (1855-  ),  Japanese  sUtcs- 
man,  was  bom  in  Hiuga.  He  graduated  at  Ibrvaid  in  1S77,  and 
entered  the  foreign  office  ia  Tokyo  in  1884.  He  served  as  chatgi 
d'affaires  in  Peking,  as  Japanese  minister  in  Seoul,  in  Washing- 
ton, in  St  Petersburg,  and  in  Peking  (during  the  Boxer  troul^), 
earning  in  every  post  a  high  reputation  for  diplomatic  ability. 
In  1901  he  received  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  and  held  it 
throughout  the  course  of  the  negotiations  with  Russia  and  the 
subsequent  war  (1904-5),  being  finally  appointed  by  hissoveieiga 
to  meet  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  at  Poitsraouth,  and  subse- 
quently the  Chinese  representatives  in  Peking,  on  which  occasions 
the  Portsmouth  treaty  of  September  1905  and  the  Peking  treaty 
of  November  in  the  same  year  were  concluded.  For  these 
services,  and  for  iwgotiating  the  second  Anglo-Japanese  alliance, 
he  received  the  Japanese  title  of  count  and  was  made  a  K.C.B. 
by  King  Edward  VII.  He  resigned  his  portfolio  in  1906  and 
became  privy  councillor,  from  which  post  he  was  transferred  to 
the  embassy  in  London,  but  he  returned  to  Tokyo  in  1908  and 
resumed  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  second  Katsura 
cabinet. 

KONARAK  or  Kajiaxak,  a  ruined  temple  in  India,  in  the 
Puri  district  of  Orissa,  which  has  been  described  as  for  its  size 
"  the  most  richly  ornamented  building— externally  at  least — ia 
the  whole  world."  It  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  and  was  dedicated  to'  the  sun-god.  It  consbted  of  a 
tower,  probably  once  over  180  ft.  high,  with  a  pordi  in  front 
r40  ft.  high,  sculptured  with  figures  of  lions,  elephants,  horses.  &c 

KONG,  the  name  of  a  town,  district  and  range  of  hills  in  the 
N.W.  of  the  Ivory  Coast  colony,  French  West  Africa.  Tlie  hilis 
ate  part  of  the  band  of  high  ground  separating  the  inner  plaics 
of  West  Africa  from  the  coast  regions.  In  maps  of  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century  the  range  is  shown  as  part  of  a  great  moon- 
tain  chain  supposed  to  run  east  and  west  across  Africa,  and  is 
thus  made  to  appear  a  continuation  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  or  the  snow-dad  heights  of  Ruwenzori.  The  culmicatiag 
point  of  the  Kong  system  Is  the  Pic  des  Kommono,  4757  ft.  high. 
In  general  the  summits  of  the  hills  are  bdow  3000  ft.  and  not 
more  than  700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  country.  The  "  ciide 
of  Kong,"  one  of  the  administrative  divisions  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
colony,  coven  46,000  sq.  m.  and  has  a  population  of  some 
400,000.  The  inhabitants  are  negroes,  chiefly  Bambora  and 
Mandingo.  About  a  fourth  of  the  population  profess  Mahom- 
medanism;  the  remainder  are  spirit  worshippers.  The  town  of 
Kong,  situated  in  9°  N.,  4*30'  W.,  is  not  now  of  great  importance. 
Probably  Ren£  Caillii,  who  spent  some  time  in  the  western  pan' 
of  the  country  in  1837,  was  the  first  European  to  visit  Konj. 
In  1888  Captain  L.  G.  Bingcr  induced  the  native  chiefs  to  pi  ire 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  in  189J  (be 
protectorate  was  attached  to  the  Ivory  Coast  colony.  For  a 
time  Kong  was  overrun  by  the  armies  of  Samory  (see  Senecal), 
but  the  capture  of  that  chief  in  1 898  was  followed  by  the  peaceful 
development  of  the  district  by  France  (see  Ivory  Coast). 

KOKOSBBRO,  a  mining  town  of  Norway  in  Buakerud  an 
{county).oa  the  Laagen,  500  It.above  the  sea.  and  61  m.  W.S  W. 
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of  Christknia  bjr  nd.  Fop.  (tQoo),  5585. '  With  the  exception 
of  the  church  and  the  town-house,  the  buildings  are  mostly  of 
wood.  The  ozigin  and  whole  industry  of  the  town  are  connected 
with  the  government  silver-mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Their 
first  discovery  was  made  by  a  peasant  in  i63j,  since  which  time 
they  liave  been  warlied  with  varying  success.  During  the  i8th 
century  Kong^beig  was  more  important  than  now,  and  contained 
double  its  present  population.  Witliin  the  town  are  situated 
the  smelting-works,  the  mint,  and  a  Govenunent  weapon  factory. 
Three  miles  below  the  Laagen  forms  a  fine  fall  of  140  ft. 
(Labrofos).  The  neighbouring  Jonhsnut  (3950  ft.)  commands 
extensive  views  of  the  Teiemailc.  A  driving-road  from 
Kongsbeig  follows  a  favourite  route  for  travellen  through  this 
district,  connecting  with  nwtea  to  Sand  and  Odde  on  the  west 


KONIA.  (i)  A  vilayet  in  Asia  Minor  which  includes  the 
whole,  or  parts  of,  Pamph^ia,  I>iaidia,  Phrygia,  Lycaonia, 
Cilida  and  Cappadoda.  It  was  formed  in  1864  by  adding  to  the 
old  eyalet  of  Karamania  the  western  half  of  Adana,  and  part  of 
south-eastern  Anadoli.  It  is  divided  into  five  saajalu:  Adalia, 
Buldur,  Hamid-abad,  Konia  and  Nigdeh.  The  population 
(990,000  Moslems  and  80,000  Christiaas)  is  for  the  most  part 
agricultural  and  pistoraL  The  only  industries  are  carpet- 
weaving  and  the  manufactnre  of  cotton  and  silk  stuSs.  There 
are  mines  of  chrome,  mercniy,  dnnabar,  argentiferous  lead  and 
nek  salt.  Tie  principal  exports  are  salt,  minerals,  opium, 
cotton,  cereals,  wool  and  live  stock;  and  the  imports  cloth-goods, 
co&ee,  lice  and  petroleum.  The  vilayet  is  now  traversed  by  the 
AnatoUao  railway,  and  contains  the  railhead  of  the  Ottoman  line 
from  Smyrna. 

(2)  The  chief  town  (anc.  lamium  (q.t.)],  altitnde  ]3>o  ft., 
situated  at  the  S.W.  edge  of  the  vast  central  plain  of  Asia  Minor, 
amidst  luxuriant  orchards  famous  in  the  middle  ages  for  their 
yellow  plums  and  apricots  and  watered  by  streams  from  the  hills. 
Pop.  4Sfioo,  including  5000  Christians.  There  are  interestuig 
temains  of  Seljuk  buildings,  all  showing  strong  traces  of  Persian 
influence  in  their  decorative  details.  The  principal  ruin  is  that 
of  the  palace  of  Kilij  Arslan  II.,  which  contained  a  famons  hall. 
The  most  important  mosques  are  the  great  Tekke,  which  contains 
the  tombjof  the  poet  Mevlana  Jelal  ed-din  Rumi,  a  mystic  tsufi) 
poet,  founder  of  the  order  of  Mevlevi  (whirling)  dervishes,  and 
tliose  of  his  successors,  the  "  Golden  "  mosque  and  those  of  Ala 
ed-Din  and  Sultan  Selim.  The  walls,  largely  the  work  of  Ala 
cd-Din  I, ,  are  preserved  in  great  part  and  notable  for  the  number 
of  ancient  inscriptions  built  into  them.  They  once  had  twelve 
gates  and  were  30  ells  in  height.  The  climate  is  good — ^hot  in 
summer  and  cold,  with  snow,  in  winter.  Eonia  is  connected 
by  railway  with  Constantinople  and  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
extension  towards  Bagdad.  After  the  capture  of  Nicaea  by  the 
Crusaders  (1097),  Konia  became  the  capital  of  the  Seljuk  Sultans 
of  Rum(seeSEL]uxsandTxiaX8).  It  was  temporarily  occupied 
by  Godfrey,  and  again  by  Frederick  Barbaroasa,  but  this  scarcely 
affected  its  prosperity.  During  the  reign  <rf  Ala  ed-Din  I. 
(i  119-1 136)  the  city  was  thronged  with  artists,  poets,  historians, 
jurists  and  dervishes,  driven  westwards  from  Persia  and  Bokhara 
by  the  advance  of  the  Mongols,  and  there  was  a  brief  period  of 
great  splendour.  After  the  break  up  of  the  empire  of  Rnm, 
Konia  became  a  secondary  city  of  the  amirate  of  Karamania 
and  in  port  fell  to  ruin.  Ini47i  it  was  annexed  to  the  Osmanii 
empire  by  Mahommed  11.  In  1 83 1  it  was  occupied  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha  who  defeated  and  captured  the  Turkish  general,  Resfaid 
Pasha,  not  far  from  the  waUs.  It  had  come  to  fill  only  part  of 
its  ancient  circuit,  bat  of  recent  years  it  has  revived  considerably, 
and,  since  the  railway  reached  it,  has  acquired  a  serai-Euiopean 
quarter,  with  a  German  hotel,  <»tts  and  Greek  shops,  ftc  - 

See  W.  M.  Ramaay,  BUIotitil  Cttpaphy  ^  Alia  Uinar  (1890); 
A  Pant  Ita  ZyiawU<r  (i<9S) ;  G.  Le  Strange,  lands  ^  a<  £.  CUt>^ 
(190S).  (D.CHO 

'  KOMIEePOUKI,  CTAmBlAin  (i59i-te4fi),  PoEsh  soldier, 
waa  the  most  illnstrious  member  of  an  ancient  Polish  family 
which  lendcred  great  services  to  the  Republic.  Educated  at 
the  academy  of  Cracow,  he  learned  the  idence  of  war  under  the 


great  Jan  Chodkiewias,'whom  he  accompanied  on  his  Muscovite 
campaigns,  and  under  the  equally  great  Stanislaus  S^lkicwski, 
whose  daughter  Catherine  he  married.  On  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  he  wedded,  in  tii9,  Christina  Lubominka.  In  i6ig  he 
took  part  in  the  expedition  against  the  Turks  which  terminated 
so  disastrously  at  Cecora,  and  after  a  valiant  resistance  was 
captured  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  he  remained  a  close 
prisoner  for  three  years.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander' of  all  the  forces  of  the  Republic,  and  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  15,000  men  routed  60,000  Tatars  at  Martynow,  follow- 
ing up  this  suocess  with  fresh  victories,  for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  diet  and  the  palatinate  of  Sandomeiia  from  the 
king.  In  1615  he  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  Ukraine 
against  the  Tatars,  but  in  1626  was  transferred  to  Prussia  to 
check  the  victorious  advance  of  Gustavua  Adolphus.  Swedish 
historians  have  too  often  ignored  the  fact  that  Koniecpolski's 
superior  strategy  neutralized  all  the  efiorts  of  the  Swedi^  king, 
whom  he  defeated  again  and  again,  notably  at  HomersteiB 
(Aprs  1617)  and  at  Trzciand  (April  X629).  But  for  the  most 
part  the  fatal  parsimony  of  his  countiy  coippelled  Koniecpolski 
to  confine  himself  to  the  harassing  guerrilla  warfare  in  which  he 
was  an  expert.  In  1631  he  was  appointed  to  the  long  vacant 
post  of  hetinan  viidii  kcnnny,  or  commander  is  chief  of  Poland, 
and  m  that  capacity  routed  the  Tatars  at  Sasowy  Rogi  (April 
1633)  and  at  Pasiawce  (April  and  October  1633),  and  the  Turks, 
wiUi  terrific  loss,  at  Abazd  Basha.  To  keep  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine  in  order  he  also  built  the  fortress  of  Kndak.  As  one 
of  the  largest  proprietors  in  the  Ulcraine  he  suffered  severely 
from  Cossack  depredations  and  offered  many  concessions  to 
theriL  Only  after  years  of  conflict,  however,  did  he  succeed  in 
reducing  these  unruly  desperadoes  to  something  Kke  obedience. 
In  i(S44  he  once  more  routed  the  Tatars  at  Ockmatow,  and  again 
in  1646  at  Brody.  This  was  his  lost  exploit,  for  he  died  the  same 
year,  to  the  great  grief  of  Wladislaos  IV.,  who  had  already  con- 
certed with  Um  the  plan  for  a  campaign  on  a  grand  scale  against 
the  Turks,  and  tcBed  principaUy  upon  the  Grand  Hetman  for  its 
success.  Though  less  famous  than  his  contemporaries  ZoIkiehwaU 
and  Cbodklewicz,  Koniecpolski  was  fully  their  equal  as  a  genera], 
and  his  inexorable  severity  made  him  an  Ideal  loixj-mareher. 

See  an  unfinished  biography  in  the  Tyt-  lUm.  of  WarsBD  iat 
-      -      ■■       - ■  ■  ^ Uu    ■' -  •■ 


'  Ikt  Kmmpebtis  (Pol.) 
(R.  N.  B.) 


1863;  Suniilaw  Pnyltaiiki,  utmeridU 
(L^beig,  184a]. 

KttHIO,  KARL  RTJOOLPff  (1831-1901),  German  physidst, 
was  bom  at  KBnigsberg  (Prussia)  on  the  26th of  November  1831, 
and  studied  at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  taking  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  About  1853  he  went  to  Paris,  and  became  apprentice 
to  the  famous  violin-maker,  J.  B.  Vuillaume,  and  some  six  yean 
later  he  started  business  on  Us  own  accotmt.  He  caHed  himself 
a  "  maker  of  musical  instruments,"  but  the  instruments  for 
which  his  name  is  beat  known  are  tuning-forlcs,  which  speedily 
gained  a  high  reputation  among  physicists  for  their  accuracy 
and  general  excellence.  From  th^  business  KSnig  derived  his 
livelihood  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was,  however,  very  far 
from  being  a  mere  tradesman,  and  even  as  a  manufacturer  he 
regarded  the  quality  of  the  articles  that  left  his  woriuhop  as  a 
matter  of  greater  solidtude  than  the  profits  they  yidded.  Acous- 
tical research  was  his  real  interest,  and  to  that  he  devoted  all  the 
time  and  money  he  could  spare  from  his  business.  An  exhibit 
which  he  sent  to  the  l«ndon  Exhibition  of  1862  gained  a  gold 
medd,  and  at  the  Philaddphia  Exposition  at  1876  great  admira- 
tion was  expressed  for  a  tonometric  apparatus  of  his  manufacture. 
This  consisted  of  about  670  tuning-forks,  of  as  many  different 
pitches,  extending  over  four  octaves,  and  it  afforded  a  perfect 
means  for  testing,  by  enumeration  of  the  beats,  the  number  of 
vibrations  producing  any  given  note  and  for  accurately  tuning 
any  musical  instrument.  An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  this 
apparatus  for  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Kanig  was 
induced  to  leave  it  behind  him  in  America  on  the  assurance  that 
it  would  be  purchased;  but,  ultimately,  the  money  not  bang 
forthcoming,  the  arrangement  fell  throuj^,  to  his  great  dis- 
appointment and  pecuniary  loss.  Some  of  the  forks  he  disposed 
of  to  the  university  of  Toronto  and  the  remainder  he  used  as  < 
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Dudeus  for  tke  coostniction  of  a  still  more  elabente  tonometer. 
While  the  range  of  the  old  appantus  was  only  between  128  and 
4096  vibrations  a  second,  the  lowest  fork  of  the  new  one  made 
only  16  vibrations  a  second,  while  tjie  highest  gave  a  sound  too 
shrfll  to  be  perceptible  by  the  human  ear.  KSnig  will  also  be 
remembered  as  the  inventor  and  constructor  of  many  other 
beautiful  pieces  of  apparatus  for  the  investigation  of  acoustical 
problems,  among  wliich  may  be  mentioned  his  wave-sinins,,  the 
first  of  which  was  shown  at  Philadelphia  in  i&j6.  His  original 
work  dealt,  among  other  things,  with  Wheatstone's  sound-£gures, 
the  characteristic  notes  of  the  different  vowels,  manometric 
flames,  &c.;  but  perhaps  the  most  important  cf  his  rsseaiches 
are  those  devoted  to  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  interference 
of  two  tones,  ia  which  he  controverted  the  views  of  H.  von  Helm- 
holtz  as  to  the  existence  of  sunuiation  and  dififrenoe  tones.  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  md  of  October  igox. 
I  KttMOORiTZ  (Czech,  Hradcc  Kriloti),  a  town  and  episcopal 
see  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  74  m.  £.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1900),  9773,  mostly  Csech.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  yeiy 
fertile  region  called  the  "Golden  Road,"  and  contains  many 
buildings  of  historical  and  architectural  interest.  The  cathedral 
was  founded  in  1303  by  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Wenceslaus  II;  and  the 
church  of  St  John,  built  in  17 10,  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle.  The  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  musical 
instruments,  machinery,  colours,  and  cartoH'punej  as  well  as 
gloves  and  wax  candles.  The  original  name  of  Kdniggrfttz, 
one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  Bohiemia,  was  CUumtc  Dobrot- 
laulii;\ixtajaKHra4tc,at"  the  Castle,"  was  given  to  it  when  it 
became  the  seat  of  a  count,  and  Kraltve, "  of  the  queen  "  (Ger. 
KSnitia),  was  prefixed  when  it  became  one  of  the  dower  towns 
of  the  queen  of  Wenceslaus  II.,  Elizabeth  of  Poland,  who  lived 
here  for  thirty  yearv  It  remained  a  dower  town  till  1620. 
KSniggrjttz  was  the  first  of  the  towns  to  declare  for  th»  national 
cause  during  the  Hussite  wars.  After  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain  (1620)  a  large  part  of  the  Protestant  population  left 
the  place.  In  1639  the  town  was  occupied  for  eight  months  by 
the  Swedes.  Several  churches  and  convents  were  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  tile  fortifications  erected  under  Joseph  II.  The 
fortress  was  finally  dismantled  in  r8S4.  Near  K&niggr&tz  took 
place,  on  the  3rd  of  July  1866,  the  decisive  battle  (formerly 
called  Sadowa)  of  the  Austro-Pnusian  war  (see  Seven  Weeks' 
Wa»). 

KONIGINHOP  {Dnr  Kratmt  in  Czech),  the  seat  of  a  pfovindal 
district  and  of  a  provincial  law^ourt,  is  situated  in  north.eastem 
Bohemia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  about  x6o  kilometres  from 
Prague.  Brewing,  corn-milling  and  cotton-weaving  are  the 
principal  industries.  Pop.  about  x  1,000.  The  city  is  of  very 
ancient  origin.  Founded  by  King  Wencesbus  II.  of  Bohemia 
(ts78-i305),  it  was  given  by  him  to  his  wife  Elizabeth,  and  thus 
received  the  name  ^  Ovur  Kralove  (the  court  of  the  queen). 
During  the  Hussite  wars,  Dvur  Kralove  was  several  times  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  contending  parties.  In  a  battle  fought  partly 
witbui  the  streets  of  the  town,  the  Austrian  army  was  totally 
defeated  by  the  Prussians  on  the  29th  of  June  1866.  In  the  19th 
century  Dvur  Kralove  became  widely  known  as  the  spot  where  a 
MS.  was  found  that  was  long  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
written  documents  in  the  Czech  language.  In  1817  Wenceslas 
Hanka,  afterwards  for  a  long  period  librarian  of  the  Bohemian 
museum,  declared  that  he  had  found  in  the  church  tower  in  the 
town  of  Dvur  Kralove  when  on  a  visit  there,  a  very  ancient  MS. 
containing  epic  and  lyric  poems.  Though  Dobrovsky,  the 
greatest  Czech  philologist  of  the  time,  from  the  first  expressed 
suspicions,  the  MS.  known  as  the  Kralodvoisky  Rukopis  manu- 
script of  KSniginbof  was  long  accepted  as  genuine,  frequently 
printed  and  translated  into  most  European  languages.  Doubts 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  document  never,  however,  ceased, 
and  they  became  stronger  when  Hanka  was  convicted  of  having 
fabricated  other  false  Bohemian  documents.  A  series  of  works 
and  articles  written  by  Professors  GoU,  Gcbaucr,  Masotyk,  and 
others  have  recently  proved  that  the  MS.  is  a  forgery,  and  hardly 
any  Bohemian  scholars  of  the  present  day  believe  in  iu  genuine- 
ness. 


The 


of  the  aothmticity  of  the  MS.  of  Dvw  Knlaw 


lasted  with  short  interruptions  about  seventy  yean,  -and  tbc 
Bohemian  works  written  on  the  subject  would  fill  a  considerable 
library.  Count  Lutzow's  HiiUrj  ef  Btktmiax  UUratmt  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  controveny. 

KANIOSBKBO  (Polish  Ktelaria),  a  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  the  province  of  East  Prussia  and  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank. 
Pop.  (1880),  140,800;  (1890),  i6i,6<>6;  (t90s),  1x9,862  (including 
the  incorporated  suburbs).  It  is  situated  on  rising  ground,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Prcgel,  4)  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  Frische 
Half,  397  m.  N.  £.  of  Berlin,  on  the  railway  to  Eydtkuhnen  and 
at  the  junction  of  lines  to  PiUau,  Tilsit  and  Kranx.  It  consists 
of  three  parts,  which  were  formerly  independent  administrative 
units,  the  Altstadt  (old  town),  to  the  west,  LSbenicht  to  the 
east,  and  the  island  Kneiphof,  together  with  numerous  suburbs, 
all  embraced  in  a  circuit  of  9)  miles.  The  Pregel,  spanned  by 
many  bridges,  flows  through  the  town  in  two  branches,  which 
unite  below  the  Grttne  Brficke.  Its  greatest  breadth  witliin  the 
town  is  from  80  to  90  yards,  aixd  it  is  usually  fnven  from  Novem- 
ber to  March.  KOnigsbetg  does  not  retain  many  marks  ol 
antiquity.  The  Altstadt  has  long  and  narrow  streets,  but  Ibe 
Kneiphof  quarter  is  roomier.  Of  the  seven  maritet-plaoes  only 
that  in  the  Altstadt  retains  something  of  its  former  appearance. 
AfflOBg  the  taott  interesting  bnildinci  are  the  Schlooa,  a  long 
rectangle  begun  in  isss  and  added  to  later,  with  a  Gothic 
tower  377  ft.  high  and  a  chapel  built  in  IS9S,  in  which  Frederick 
L  in  1701  and  William  I.  in  1861  crowned  themselves  kings  of 
Prussia;  and  the  cathedral,  begun  in  1333  and  testued  in  i8s6. 
a  Gothic  building  with  a  tower  X64  ft.  high,  adjoining  which  b 
the  tomb  of  Kant.  The  Schloss  was  originally  the  residence  of 
the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Teutonic  order  and  later  of  the  dukes 
of  Prussia.  Behind  is  the  parade-ground,  with  the  statues  of 
Albert  I.  and  of  Frederick  William  III.  by  August  Kiss,  aixi  ibe 
gioonds  also  contain  monuments  to  Frederick  I.  and  William  I. 
To  the  east  is  the  Schlossteich,  a  long  narrow  ornamental  lake 
covering  is  acres.  The  north-west  side  of  the  parade-ground  is 
occupied  by  the  new  university  buildings,  completed  in  1S65; 
these  and  the  new  exchange  on  the  south  side  of  the  Piegd  are 
the  finest  architectural  features  of  the  town.  The  university 
(Collegium  Albertinum)  was  founded  in  1544  by  Albert  1.,  duke 
of  Prussia,  as  a  "  purely  Lutheran  "  place  of  learning.  It  is 
chiefly  distinguished  for  its  mathematical  and  philusophical 
studies,  and  possesses  a  famous  observatory,  established  in 
1811  by  Frederick  William  Bcssel,  a  libraiy  of  about  240,000 
volumes,  a  zoological  museum,  a  botanical  garden,  laboratories 
and  valuable  mathematical  and  other  scientific  coUections, 
Among  Its  famous  professors  have  been  Kant  (who  was  bora 
here  in  X724  and  to  whom  a  monument  was  erected  in  1864), 
J.  G.  von  Herder,  Besscl,  F,  Neumann  and  J.  F.  Herbart. 
It  is  attended  by  about  xooo  students  and  has  a  teaching 
staff  of  over  100.  Among  other  educatioiul  establishments, 
Kdnigsberg  numbers  four  classical  schools  (gymnasia)  and  three 
commercial  schools,  an  academy  of  painting  and  a  school  of 
music.  The  hospitals  and  benovoleot  institutions  are  nunicroas. 
The  town  is  less  well  equipped  with  museums- and  similar  insti- 
tutions, the  most  noteworthy  being  the  Prussia  museum  of 
antiquities,  which  is  especially  rich  in  East  Prussian  finds 
from  the  Stone  age  to  the  Viking  period.  Bc^des  the  cathedral 
the  town  has  fourteen  churches. 

KSnigsberg  is  a  naval  and  mHitaiy  fortress  of  the  first  order. 
The  fortifications  were  begun  in  1843  and  were  only  completed 
in  1905,  although  the  place  was  surrounded  by  walls  in  early 
times.  The  works  consist  of  an  inner  wall,  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  an  outlying  system  of  works,  and  of  twelve  detached 
forts,  of  which  six  are  on  the  right  and  six  on  the  left  bank  of  ibe 
Pregel.  Between  them  lie  two  great  forts,  that  of  Friedrichsburg 
on  an  island  in  the  Pregel  and  that  of  the  Kaseme  Kronprinz  oa 
the  east  of  the  town,  both  within  the  environing  tampaita-  Tbc 
protected  position  of  its  harbour  has  made  Kfinigsbexig  one  of  Ibe 
most  important  commercial  cities  of  Germany.  A  new  cfaannei 
has  recently  been  made  between  it  and  its  port,  Pillau,  ag  nuirs 
distant,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Frische  HaS,  so  as  to  admit 
vessels  drawing  20  feet  of  water  right  up  to  the  'qtta>'S  si 
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Kililpberg,  and  tbe  restilt  bas  been  to  stbnuhte  the  tnde  of 
tbe  dty.  It  is  protected  for  a  long  distance  bjr  mole*,  in  which  a 
break  has  been  left  in  the  Fiscbhauser  Wiek,  to  permit  of  freer 
circulation  of  the  water  and  to  prevent  damage  to  tbe  mainland. 
The  industries  of  KSnigsberg  have  made  great  advances 
vithin  recent  years,  notable  among  them  are  printing-works  and 
manulactures  of  machinery,  locomotives,  carriages,  chemicals, 
toys,  sugar,  cellulose,  beer,  tobacco  and  cigars,  pianos  and 
amber  wares:  The  principal  exports  are  cereals  and  flour, 
cattle,  horses,  hemp,  flax,  timber,  sugar  and  oilcake.  There  are- 
two  pretty  public  parks,  one  in  the  Hufen,  with  a  zoological 
garden  attached,  another  the  Luisenwahl  which  commemorates 
tbe  sojourn  of  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia  in  the  town  iq  the 
disastrous  year  1806. 

The  Altstadt  of  Konigsberg  grew  up  annind  the  castle  built 
in  135s  by  the  Teutonic  Order,  on  the  advice  of  Ottakor  IL 
Kiog  of  Bohemia,  after  whom  the  place  was  named.  Its  first 
site  was  near  the  fishing  village  of  Steindamm,  but  after  its 
destruction  by  the  Prussians  in  1963  It  Was  rebuilt  in  its  praent 
position.  It  received  civic  privileges  in  ii8i,  the  two  other 
parts  of  the  present  town — Lttbenichl  and  Kneiphof — receiving 
them  a  few  years  bter.  In  1340  KOnigsbcrg  entered  the 
Hanseatic  League.  From  1457  it  was  the  residence  of  the  grand 
master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  from  rsis  till  1618  of  tbe 
dukes  of  Prussia.  The  trade  of  KiSnigsberg  was  much  buidered 
by  the  constant  shifting  and  silting  up  of  the  channels  leading 
to  its  harbour;  and  tbe  great  northern  wars  did  it  immense 
harm,  but  before  tbe  end  of  the  17th  century  it  bad  abnost 
recovered. 

In  1724  the  three  independent  parts  were  united  into  a.sing|e 
town  by  Frederick  William  I. 

KSnlgsberg  suffered  severely  daring  the  war  of  liberation 
and  waf  occupied  by  the  Frendi  in  1807.  In  1813  the  town  was 
tbe  scene  of  the  deliberations  which  led  to  the  successful  uprising 
of  Prussia  against  Napoleon.  During  the  19th  century  the 
opening  of  a  railway  system  in  East  Prussia  and  Russia  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  its  commerce,  making  it  tbe  principal  outlet 
for  the  Russian  staples — grain,  seeds,  flax  and  hemp.  It  has 
now  regular  steam  communication  with  Memel,  Stettin,  Kiel, 
Amsterdam  and  Hull. 

See  Faber,  Die  HaupU  md  Reiidenutail  Kdnifsherg  in  Preusren 
(K6nigsberg,  1840) ;  Schahtn,Zur6oo^ttkrizen  JubtlfeierKfiHigshergs 
(KOnigsber;^.  1855) ;  Beckherm,  Ceschuhte  der  Befestigunren  KdniiP' 
itrii  (KSnigsbeiKt  iSgo);  H.  C.  Prucz,  Dit  idnifUclU  AUtrlia- 
Untvtrsitdl  tu  Kbnigioeri  im  2p  Jakrkundert  (Kdnigsbet^,  1894); 
Armstedt,  GeickicMe  dxr  k6ntelichen  Havpt-  md  Rtstdenutadt 
K0tiigiberg{5iuttiinjJiq9);'M.Schu\tze,K6nigsberfuHdOslpreussen 
ra  Anfmg  tSiJ  (Berlin,  1901);  and  GonJak,  Wtgmittr  dunh 
Kaniistmi  (Kioigabcrg,  1904). 

KfiNTOSBORN,  a  spa  of  Germany,  in  the  Prus^an  province 

of  Westphalia,  immediately  to  tbe  N.  of  the  town  of  Unna,  of 

which  It  practically  forms  a  suburb.    It  h.is  large  saltworks, 

producing  annually  over  15,000  tons.    The  brine  springs,  in 

connexion  with  which  there  is  a  hydropathic  establishment, 

have  a   temperature  of  93*   F.,  and    are  efficacious  in  skin 

diseases,  rheumatism  and  scrofula. 

See  Wegeic,  Bad  Kinigiiarm  und  leiae  HeUmiUtl  (Esms,  1903).^^ 

KONIOSROITB,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 

of  SQcsia,  sltnated  in  the  mMdle  of  the  Ui^r  Silcsian  coal  and 

iron  district,  j  m.  S.  of  Beutben  and  tsa  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of 

Breslau.    Flip.  (i8s«).  4495!  (i«7S)i  *6.<Mo;  (1900),   S7.9I9- 

In  1M9  it  was  incorporated  with  various  neighbouring  villages, 

and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  town.    It  has  two  Protestant 

and  three  Roman  CathoUc  churches  and  several  schools  and 

benevolent  institutions.    The  largest  iron-works  in  Silesia  is 

situated  at  KSnigshOtte,  and  includes  puddling  works,  roUing- 

mills,  and  zine-worki.    Fonnded  in  1797,  it  was  formerly  in 

tbe  hands  of  government,  bnt  is  now  carried  on  by  a  company. 

There  are  also  manufactures  of  bricks  and  glass  and  a  trade  in 

wood  and  coal.    Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  town 

conaista  of  Foles. 

See  tttHa,  CesehicUtdtr  SladI  KMtikOUe  (KSolgihOtte.  tSgo). 


KtalSSUnTBt,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick, on  the  Lutter  36  m.  E.  of  Brunswick  by  the  railway  to 
Eialeben  and  Magdeburg.  Pop.  (1905),  3260.  It  possesses  an 
Evangelical  church,  a  castle  and  some  interesting  old  houses. 
Its  chief  manufactures  are  sugar,  machinery,  paper  and  bocr. 
Near  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  Benedicthe  abbey  founded  in 
1 135.  In  its  beautiful  church,  which  has  not  been  destroyed, 
are  the  tombs  of  tbe  emperor  Lothair  n.,  bis  wife  Ricbenza,  and 
of  his  son-in-law,  Duke  Henry  the  Proud  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria. 

KfllOeailAItK,  KARU  AURORA.  CotlKTZSS  or  (i6(S2-r728), 
mistress  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of 
Poland,  belonged  to  a  noble  Swedish  family,  and  was  bom  on 
the  8th  of  May  i«6».  Having  passed  some  years  at  Hamburg, 
where  she  attracted  attention  both  by  her  beauty  and  her  talents, 
Aurora  went  in  1694  to  Dresden  to  make  inquiries  about  her 
bhither  Philipp  Christoph,  count  of  KSnigsmark,  who  had 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  disappeared  from  Hanover.  Here 
she  was  noticed  by  Augustus,  who  made  her  his  mistress;  and 
in  October  1696  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  Maurice,  afterwards  the 
famous  marshal  de  Saxe.  The  elector  however  quickly  tired 
of  Aurora,  who  then  spent  her  time  in  efforts  to  secure  the 
position  of  abbess  of  QuedUnburg,  an  office  which  carried  with 
it  the  dignity  of  a  princess  of  the  Empire,  and  to  recover  the 
lost  inheritance  of  her  family  in  Sweden.  She  was  made 
coadjutor  abbess  and  lady-provost  {PrSpstin)  of  Quedlinburg, 
but  b'ved  mainly  in  Berlin,  Dresden  and  Hamburg,  In  170a 
she  went  on  a  diplomatic  errand  to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  on 
behalf  of  Augustus,  but  ber  adventurous  journey  ended  in 
failure.  The  countess,  who  was  described  by  Voltaire  as  "  tbe 
most  famons  woman  of  two  centuries,"  died  at  Quedlinburg  on 
the  i6tli  of  Febniary  1728. 

See  F.  Cmmer,  DtnkmHrdigitilen  der  CrSfin  It.  A.  Kimgsmart 
(Leiprig,  rS36) ;  and  Biegraphixhe  Nmhriehltn  tat  der  Gtdfin  U.  A. 
Kinigmark  (Quedlinburg,  1833);  W.  F.  Palnbbd,  <<iirar«  K6nigt- 
mark  tind  ikn  Vtrwandit  (Leipzig,  |848-I(S3):  C.  L.  de  PSUaitz, 
Lo  Saxt  fflani*  (AmsteTdam,  1734);  and  07  J-  B.  voa  Corvin- 
Wiersbiuki,  Uaria  Aurora,  Orafik  ten  KtHigsmark(RadoUULdt, 
1902). 

KONiaSMARK.  PBILIPP  CHRISTOPH,  Count  or  (1W5- 

1694),  was  a  member  of  a  noble  Swedish  family,  and  i;  cfaiedy 
known  as  the  lover  of  Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of  the  English  king 
George  I.  then  electoral  prince  of  Hanover.  Bom  on  the  14th  of 
March  1665,  Kfinigsmark  was  a  brother  of  the  countess  noticed 
above.  After  wandering  and  fighting  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
he  entered  the  service  ^  Ernest  Augustus,  elector  of  Hanover. 
Here  he  made  the  acquajntanceof  Sophia  Dorothea,  and  asssted 
her  in  one  or  two  futile  attempts  to  escape  from  Hanover. 
Regarded,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  the  lover  of  the  princess,  he 
was  seized,  and  disappeared  from  history,  probably  by  assaa- 
sination,  on  the  ist  of  July  1694.  One  authority  states  that 
George  I.  was  accustomed  to  boast  about  this  deed;  but  this 
statement  is  doubted;  and  the  Hanoverian  court  resolutely 
opposed  all  efforts  to  clear  up  the^mystery.  It  is  not  absolutely 
certain  tliat  Sophia  Dorothea  was  guilty  of  a  criminal  intrigue 
with  Kilnigsmark,  as  it  is  probable  that  tbe  letters  which 
purport  to  have  passed  between  the  pair  are  forgeries.  The 
question  of  her  gnih  or  innocence,  however,  has  been  and  still 
remains  a  frtiitful  and  popular  subject  for  romance  and 
speculation. 

See  BrUfaeclud  dtt  Craftn  Ktnigsmtrk  und  dtr  Prvausia  Saphit 
DcroOua  von  CMt,  edited  by  W.  F.  Palmblad  a.eipcig,  1847); 
A.  KOcher,  "  Die  Prinzesrin  von  Ahlden."  in  the  Historucke  icU- 
ukrifl  (Munich,  1S82};  and  W.  H.  Wilkins,  1%*  Lnt  0}  an 
Vnerawntd  Queen  (London,  1900). 

KONIOSOB,  or  Lake  of  St  Bartholomew,  a  lake  of  Germany, 
In  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  province  of  Upper  Bavaria,  about 
2i  m.  S.  from  Berchtesgaden,  1850  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  has  a 
length  of  5  m.,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  500  yards  to  a  little 
over  a  mile,  and  attains  a  maximum  depth  of  Qoo  ft.  The 
KSnlgssee  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  lakes  in  the  German 
Alps,  pent  in  by  liinestone  mountains  rising  to  an  altitude  of 
6300  ft.,  the  flanks  of  which  descend  precipitously  to  the  green 
waters  below. .  The  lake  abonnds  in  trout,  and  the  surrounding 
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country  is  rich  in  game.  On  s  promontory  by  the  side  of  the 
UVe  is  a  chapel  to  which  pilgrimages  are  made  on  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Day.  Separated  by  ■  narrow  strip  o{  land  from 
the  Kfinigssee  is  the  Obersee,  a  smaller  lake. 
I  K6NIGSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
situated  in  a  deep  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  the 
influx  of  the  SieU,  in  the  centre  of  Saxon  Swiucrland,  35  m. 
S.E.  of  Dresden  by  the  railway  to  Bodcnbach  and  Testchen. 
It  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  composer  Julius  Otto,  and  has  some  small  manu- 
factures of  machinery,  celluloid,  paper,  vinegar  and  buttons. 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  huge  fortress,  lying  immediately 
to  the  north-west  of  the  town,  which  crowns  a  sandstone  rock 
rising  abruptly  from  the  Elbe  to  a  height  of  750  ft.  Across  the 
Elbe  lies  the  Lilienstein,  a  similar  formation,  but  unfortified. 
The  fortress  of  KSnigstein  was  probably  a  Slav  stronghold  as 
early  as  the  z>th  century,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  chronicles 
before  the  year  I34r,  when  it  was  a  fief  of  Bohemia.  In  1401  it 
passed  to  the  margraves  of  Meissen  and  by  the  treaty  of  Eger 
in  1459  it  was  formally  ceded  by  Bohemia  to  Saxony.  About 
1540  the  works  were  strengthened,  and  the  place  was  used  as 
a  point  d'appui  against  inroads  from  Bohemia.  Hence  the 
phrase  frequently  employed  by  historians  that  KSnigstein  is 
"  the  key  to  Bohemia."  As  a  fact,  the  main  road  from  Dresden 
into  that  country  lies  across  the  hills  several  miles  to  the  south- 
west, and  the  fortress  has  exercised  little,  if  any,  influence  in 
strategic  operations,  either  during  the  middle  ages  or  in  modem 
times.  It  was  further  strengthened  under  the  electors  Christian 
I.,  John  George  I.  and  Frederick  Augustus  IL  of  Saxony,  the 
last  of  whom  completed  it  in  its  present  form.  During  the 
Prussian  invasion  of. Saxony  in  r756  it  served  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  King  of  Poland,  Augustus  III.,  as  it  did  also  in 
1849,  during  the  Dresden  insurrection  of  May  in  that  year,  to 
the  King  of  Saxony,  Frederick  Augustus  n.  and  his  ministers. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Prussians  in  1867,  who  retained  posses- 
sion of  it  until  the  peace  of  1871.  It  is  garrisoned  by  detach- 
ments of  several  Saxon  infantry  regiments,  and  serves  as  a 
treasure  bouse  for  the  state  and  also  as  a  place  of  detention  for 
oflScers  sentenced  to  fortress  imprisonment.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  the  place  is  a  well,  hewn  out  of  tiie  solid  rock  to  a 
depth  of  470  ft. 

See  Klemm,  Dfr  Ktmtslein  in  alter  unJ  ntntr  Zeit  (Leipzig,  190S) ; 
and  Gautsch,  AeUeste  CtKkickU  dtr  sOcksixlun  Sckwaw  (Druden, 
1880). 

KAHIGSWIHTER,  a  town  and  summer  resort  of  Germany,  in 
the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
94  m.  S.S.E.  of  Cologne  by  the  railway  to  Frankfort-oo-Main, 
tttbefootoftheSiebengebirge.  Pop.(i90s),3944.  Theramantic 
Dtacbenfels  (1010  ft.),  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built 
csriy  in  the  lath  century  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  rises 
behind  the  town.  From  the  summit,  to  which  there  is  a  funi- 
cular railway,  there  is  a  magnificent  view,  celebrated  by  ByioD 
in  CkiUe  Harold's  Pilgrimat'.  A  cave  in  the  hill  is  (aid  to 
have  sheltered  the  dragon  which  was  slain  by  the  hero  Siegfried. 
The  mountain  is  quarried,  and  from  1 367  onward  supplied  stone 
trachyte)  for  the  building  of  Cologne  cathedral.  The  castle  of 
Drachcnbtttg,  built  in  1883,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  hilL 
Kttnigswinter  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Evangelical  church, 
some  small  manufactures  and  a  little  shipping.  It  has  a  monu- 
ment to  the  poet,  Wolfgang  MttUer.  Near  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Hcisterbach. 

KONINCK,  UURENT  SOILLAOaB  DB  (1809-1887),  Belgian 
palaeontologist  and  chemtet,  was  bom  at  Louvain  on  the  3rd  of 
May  1809.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  university  of  bis  native 
town,  and  in  1831  he  became  assistant  in  the  chemical  schools. 
He  pursued  the  study  of  chemistry  in  Paris,  Berlin  and  Giesscn, 
and  was  subsequently  engaged  in  teaching  the  science  at  Ghent 
and  Li£ge.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  Li£ge  University,  and  he  retained  this  post  until  the  close 
of  his  life.  About  the  year  1835  he  began  to  devote  his  leisure 
to  the  investigation  of  the  Carboniferpus  fossils  around  Lifge, 
and  ultimately  be  became  distinguished  for  bis  researches  on 


the  palaeontology  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  and  cspediUy  for  hta 
descriptions  of  the  mollusca,  brachiopods,  cnutaoea  and  crinoids 
of  the  Carboniferous  limestone  of  Belgium.  In  reoognition  ot 
this  work  the  Wollaston  medal  was  awarded  to  him  in  1875  by 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,  andin  1876  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  palaeontology  at  Li^ge.  He  died  at  Ufge  on  the 
i6tb  of  July  1887. 

Publications.— £Mi(kii(>  i4  thmie  inortaxiqu  (1839);  Dtjcrip- 
tion  des  animavxJesHks  qui  se  troutent  dans  U  ttrrain  Carbonifert 
de  Btlgigue  (t84>-l^4,  supp.  1B51);  ftetkerches  sur  Us  animaia 
/oiiitu (1847. 1873).  sit Ntltct tnr t.  C.dtKonintk.tyK.  Dupont; 
Annnain  de  VAcad.  ray.  dt  StltifMe  (1891),  with  portrait  and 
bibliography. 

KOXINCK.  PmUP  DE  [de  Coninck,  de  Komngb,  van  Koening] 
(1619-1688),  Dutch  landscape  painter,  was  bom  in  Amsterdam 
in  1619.  Little  is  known  of  his  hiatocy,  except  that  he  was  a 
pnl>il  of  Rembrandt,  whose  influence  is  to  be  iren  in  all  his 
work.  He  painted  chiefly  broad  sunny  landscapes,  full  of 
space,  light  and  atmosphere.  Portraits  by  him,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  also  exist;  there  are  examples  of 
these  in  the  galleries  at  Copenhagen  and  Christiania.  Of  his 
landscapes  the  principal  are  "  Vue  de  rembouchuie  d'une 
riviere,"  at  the  Hague;  a  slightly  larger  replica  is  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London;  "  Lisiire  d'un  bois,"  and  "  Paysage  "  (with 
figures  by  A.  Vandevelde)  at  Amsterdam;  and  landscapes  in 
Bmssels,  Florence  (Uffizi),  Berlin  and  Cologne. 

Several  of  his  works  have  been  falsely  attributed  to 
Rembrandt,  and  many  more  to  his  namesake  and  fellow- 
townsman  Salomon  de  Komncx  (1609-1656),  who  was  also  a 
disciple  of  Rembrandt;  his  paintings  and  etchings  consist 
mainly  of  portraits  and  biblical  scenes. 

Both  these  painters  are  to  be  distinguished  from  David  ot 
KONINCK  (i636-?i687),  who  is  also  known  as  "  Rammelaar." 
He  was  bom  in  Antwerp.  He  studied  there  under  Jan  Fyt,  nnd 
later  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  is  stated  to  have  died  in  16S7; 
this  is,  however,  doubtful.  His  pictures  are  chiefly  landscapes 
with  animals,  and  still-Iife. 

KONITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of  West  Prussia, 
at  the  junction  of  railways  to  Schneidcmilhl  and  Gnesen,  68  m. 
S.W.  of  Danzig.  Pop.  (1905),  11,014.  It  is  still  surrounded 
by  its  old  fortifications,  has  two  Evangelical  and  two  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  a  new  town-hall,  handsome  public  offices, 
and  a  prison.  It  has  iron-foundries,  saw-mills,  electrical  works. 
and  manufactures  of  bricks.  Konitz  was  the  first  fortified  post 
established  in  Pmssia  by  Hermann  Balk,  who  in  t>30  had  been 
commissianed  as  Landmdsler,  by  the  grand-master  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  to  reduce  the  heathen  Prussians.  For  a  long 
time  it  continued  to  be  a  idace  of  military  importance. 

See  Uppenkamp,  Gtsckickte  der  StadI  Konilx  (KooiU,  1873). 

KONKAH.  or  CoNCAN,  a  maritime  tract  of  Western  India, 
situated  within  the  limits  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  and 
extending  from  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Goa  on  the  S. 
to  the  territory  of  Daman,  belonging  to  the  same  nation,  oa 
the  N.  On  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Western  Ghats,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  tract  comprises  the  thm 
British  districts  of  Thana,  Ratnagiri  and  Kolaba,  and  the  native 
states  of  Janjira  and  Sawantwari.  It  may  be  estimated  s: 
300  m.  in  length,  Mth  an  average  breadth  of  abont  40.  Ftoa 
the  mountains  on  its  eastern  frontier,  which  in  one  place  attars 
a  height  of  4700  ft.,  the  surface,  marked  by  a  succession  r: 
irregular  hilly  spurs  from  the  Ghats,  slopes  to  the  westward 
where  the  mean  elevation  of  the  cout  is  not  more  than  100  i'.. 
above  (he  level  of  the  sea.  Several  mountain  streams,  but  noot 
of  any  magnitude,  traverse  the  country  in  the  same  directi->a. 
One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  climate  is  the  v%> 
lence  of  the  monsoon  rains — the  mean  annual  fall  at  MahabalciO:- 
war  amounting  to  239  in.  The  coast  has  a  straight  general 
outline,  but  is  much  broken  into  small  bays  and  harbours 
This,  with  the  uninterrupted  view  along  the  shore,  and  t^« 
land  and  sea  breezes,  which  force  vess^  steering  along  lit 
coast  to  be  always  within  sight  of  it,  rendered  this  country 
from  time  immemorial  the  seat  of  piracy;  and  so  formidalk 
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had  the  pirates  became  in  tbe  x8tb  century,  that  ill  thips 
suffered  which  did  not  receive  a'  pass  from  tixir  chiefs.  The 
Great  Mogul  maintained  a  fleet  {or  the  express  purpose  of 
checking  them,  and  they  were  {requently  attaclied  by  the 
Portuguese.  British  commerce  was  protected  by  occasional 
*  expeditions  from  Bombay;  but  the  piratical  system  was  not 
finally  extinguished  until  iSri.  The  southern  Konkan  has 
given  its  name  to  a  dialect  of  Marathi,  which  is  the  vernacular 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Goa. 

KOMTAQORA,  a  province  in  the  British  protectorate  of 
Northern  Nigeria,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Niger  to  the  north 
of  Nupe  and  opposite  Borgu.  'It  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Niger, 
S.  by  the  province  of  Nupe,  E.  by  that  of  Zaria,  and  N.  by  that 
of  Sokoto.  It  has  an  area  of  14,500  sq.  m.  and  a  population 
estimated  at  about  80,000.  At  the  time  of  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  Northern  Nigeria  the  province  formed  a  Fula  emirate. 
Before  the  Fula  domination,  which  was  established  in  r864, 
the  ancient  pagan  kingdom  of  Yauri  was  the  most  important 
of  the  lesser  kingdoms  which  occupied  this  territory.  The 
Fula  conquest  was  made  from  Nupe  on  the  south  and  a'tribe 
of  independent  and  warlike  pagans  continued  to  hold  the 
country  between  Kontagora  and  Sokoto  on  the  north.  The 
province  was  brought  under  British  domination  in  1901  as  the 
result  of  a  military  expedition  sent  to  prevent  audacious  slave- 
raiding  in  British  protected  territory  and  of  threats  directed 
against  the  British  military  station  of  Jebba  on  the  Niger.  The 
town  of  Kontagora  was  taken  in  January  of  rgor.  The  emir 
Ibrahim  fled,  and  was  not  captured  till  early  in  1901.  The 
province,  after  having  been  held  for  a  time  in  military  occupa- 
tion, was  organized  for  administration  on  the  same  system  as 
the  rest  of  the  protectorate.  In  1903  Ibrahim,  after  agreeing 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  and  to  accept 
the  usual  conditions  of  appointment,  which  include  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  within  the  province,  was  reinstated  as  emir 
and  the  British  garrison  was  withdrawn.  Since  then  the  de- 
velopment of  the  province  has  progressed  favourably.  Roads 
have  been  opened  and  Kontagora  cnnitected  by  telegraph  with 
headquarters  at  Zungeru.  British  courts  of  justice  have  been 
established  at  the  British  headquarters,  and  native  courts  in 
every  district.  In  1904  an  expedition  reduced  to  submission 
the  hitherto  independent  tribes  in  the  northern  belt,  who  had 
up  to  that  time  blocked  the  road  to  Sokoto.  Their  arms  were 
confiscated  and  their  country  organized  as  a  district  of  the 
province  under  a  chief  and  a  British  assistant  resident. 

KOORINOA  (BtnuuJ,  a  town  of  Hurra  county,  South  Australia 
on  Bum  Creek,  tor  m.  by  rail  N.  by  £.of  Adelaide.  Fop.  (rgoi), 
X994.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  mining  and  agricultural  (Ustrict  in 
which  large  areas  are  devoted  to  wheat-growing.  The  famous 
Hurra  Bum  copper  mine,  discovered  by  a  shepherd  in  1844,  is 
close  to  the  town,  while  silvei  and  lead  ore  is  alio  found  in  the 
vicinity. 

KOPENICK  (CQpsnick),  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Brandenburg,  on  an  island  in  the  Spree,  9  m.  S.E. 
from  Berlin  by  the  railway  to  FUrstenwalde.  Pop.  (1905),  27,7ii. 
It  contains  a  royal  residence,  which  was  built  on  the  site  of  a 
palace  which  belonged  to  the  great  elector,  Frederick  William. 
This  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  contains  a  fine  banqueting 
hall  and  a  chapel.  Other  buildings  an  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant  church  and  a  teachen'  seminary.  The  varied  in- 
dustries embrace  the  manufacture  of  glass,  linoleum,  sealing-wax 
and  ink.  In  the  vicinity  is  Spindlersfekl,  with  important  dye- 
works. 

KOpenick,  which  dates  from  the  xsth  century,  received 
municipal  rights  in  1335.  Shortly  afterwards,  it  became  the 
bone  of  contention  between  Brandenburg  and  Meissen,  but,  at 
the  issue  of  the  feud,  remained  with  the  former,  becoming  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  electon  of  Brandenburg.  In  the 
palace  the  famoua  court  martial  was  held  in  ryjo,  which  con- 
demned the  crown-prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick  the 
Great,  to  death.  In  tgc6  the  place  derived  ephemeral  fame 
from  the  dating  feat  of  a  cobbler,  one  Wilhelm  Voigt,  who, 
attired  as  a  captain  in  the  army,  accompanied  by  soldiers,  whom 
XV  16 


his  apparent  rank  deceived,  took  the  mayor  prisoner,  on  a 
fictitious  charge  of  having  falsified  accounts  and  absconded  with 
a  considerable  sum  of  municipal  money.  The  "  captain  of 
KSpenick  "  was  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment. 

See  Graf  zu  Dohna,  KtrfOrslticIu  ScUtsm  in  dtr  Uark  Bntiiin- 
burg  (Berlin,  1890). 

KOPISCH,  AUOUST  (1799-1853),  German  poet,  was  bora  at 
Breslau  on  the  sdlh  of  May  1799.  In  1815  he  began  the  study 
of  painting  at  the  Prague  academy,  but  an  injury  to  his  hand 
precluded  the  prospects  of  any  great  success  in  thb  profession, 
and  he  turned  to  literature.  After  a  residence  in  Dresden 
Kopisch  proceeded,  in  1S21,  to  Italy,  where,  at  Naples,  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  poet  August,  count  of 
Platen  Hallermund,  He  was  an  expert  swimmer,  a  quality 
which  enabled  him  in  company  with  Ernst  Fries  to  discover  the 
blue  grotto  of  Capri.  In  1828  he  settled  at  Berlin  and  was 
granted  a  pension  by  Frederick  William  IV.,  who  in  1838  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  of  professor.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the 
3rd  of  February  1853.  Kopisch  produced  some  very  original 
poetry,  light  in  language  and  in  form.  He  especially  treated 
legends  and  popular  subjects,  and  among  his  GedUhte  (Beriin, 
1836)  are  some  naive  and  humorous  little  pieces  such  as  Die 
Hislorie  ton  Noah,  Die  Eeimdmdnnchm,  Das  grilne  Tier  and 
Der  Scheiderjimge  von  Krippstedt,  which  became  widely 
popular.  He  also  published  a  translation  of  Dante's  Diviiu 
Comedy  (Berlin,  r84o),  and  under  the  title  Agrumi  (Berlin,  1838) 
8  collection  of  translations  of  Italian  folk  songs. 

Kopiach's  collected  works  were  published  in  3  vols.  (Beriin,  1836.) 

KOPP,  HSItMANN  FRANZ  HORITZ  (1817-1891),  German 
chemist,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  October  1817  at  Hanau,  where 
his  father,  Johann  Heinrich  Kopp  (1777-1858),  a  physician,  was 
professor  of  chemistry,  physics  and  natural  history  at  the 
Lyceum. 

After  attending  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  he  studied 
at  Marburg  and  Heidelberg,  and  then,  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
Liebig,  went  in  1839  to  Giessen,  where  he  became  a  priraUUuent 
in  1841,  and  professor  of  chemistry  twelve  yean  later.  In  1864 
he  was  called  to  Heidelberg  in  the  same  capacity,  and  he  re- 
mained there  till  his  death  on  the  loth  of  February  1892.  Kopp 
devoted  himself  especially  to  physico-chemical  inquiries,  and  in 
the  history  of  chemical  theory  his  name  is  associated  with  several 
of  the  most  important  correlations  of  the  physical  properties  of 
substances  with  their  chemical  constitution.  Mudi  of  his  work 
was  concerned  with  specific  volumes,  the  conception  of  which  he 
set  forth  in  a  paper  published  when  he  was  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age;  and  the  principles  he  established  have  formed  the 
basis  of  subsequent  investigations  in  that  subject,  although  his 
resulta  have  in  some  cases  undergone  modification.  Another 
question  to  which  he  gave  much  attention  was  the  connexion  of 
the  boiUng-point  of  compounds,  organic  ones  in  particular,  with 
their  composition.  In  addition  to  these  and  other  laborious 
researches,  Kopp  was  a  prolific  writer.  In  1843-1847  he  published 
a  comprehensive  Hiilmy  of  ChemUlry,  in  four  volumes,  to  which 
three  supplements  were  added  in  r869-r875.  Tix  Detdopmeri 
of  Ckemislry  in  Recent  Times  appeared  in  x87r-i874,  and  in  1886 
he  published  a  worii  in  two  volumes  on  Alchemy  in  Ancient  and 
Modern  Timet.  In  addition  he  wrote  (1863)  on  theoretical  and 
physical  chemistry  for  the  Graham-Otto  Uhrbuch  der  Chemie, 
and  for  many  yean  assisted  Liebig  in  editing  the  Atauleit  der 
Chemie  and  the  JakresbericU. 

He  must  not  be  confused  with  Elm.  Kopp  (r8i7-r87s),  who, 
bom  at  Warselnheim,  Alsace,  became  in  1S47  professor  of 
toxicology  and  chemistry  at  the  £cole  supfrieure  de  Pharmade 
at  Strasburg,  in  1849  professor  of  physics  and  chemistry  at 
Lausanne,  in  185a  chemist  to  a  Turkey-red  factory  near  Man- 
chester, in  r868  professor  of  techrwlogy  at  Turin,  and  finally,  in 
r87t,  professor  of  technical  chemistry  at  the  Polytechnic  of 
Zurich,  where  he  died  in  2875. 

KOPR0IA,  or  KuFKOi  (Bulgarian  V<distt,  Greek  Viliiia),  a 
town  of  Macedonia,  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Salonica, 
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situated  600  It.  above  sea-Ievel,  611  the  river  Vardar,  and  on  the 
Salonica-Mitrovitza  railway,  7$  m.  S.E.  of  Uskub.  Pop.  (1905), 
about  22,000.  RoprUlfl  has  a  flourishing  traide  in  sillc;  maize 
and  mulberries  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Greek 
and  Bulgarian  names  of  the  town  may  be  corrupt  forms  of  the 
ancient  Bylazora,  described  by  Folybius  as  the  chief  city  of 
Paeonia. 

KORA,  or  CoKA,  an  ancient  town  of  Northers  India,  in  the 
Fatehpur  district  of  the  United  Provinces.  Pop.  {1901},  2806. 
As  the  capital  of  a  Mahommedan  province,  it  gave  its  name  to 
part  of  the  tract  (with  Allahabad)  gianted  by  Lord  CUve  to  the 
titular  Mogul  emperor,  Shah  Alam,  in  1765. 

KORAN.  The  Koran  (Kor'&n)  is  the  sacred  Book  of  Islam, 
on  which  the  religion  of  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of 
Mahommedans  is  founded,  being  regarded  by  them  as  the 
Immediate  word  of  God.  And  since  the  use  of  the'  Koran  in 
public  worship,  in  schools  and  otherwise,  is  much  more  extensive 
than,  for  example,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  most  Christian 
countries,  it  has  been  truly  described  as  the  most  widely-read 
book  in  existence.  This  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  give 
it  an  urgent  claim  on  our  attention,  whether  it  suit  our  taste  and 
fall  in  with  our  religious  and  philosophical  views  or  not.  Besides, 
it  is  the  work  of  Mahomet,  and  as  such  is  fitted  to  afford  a  clue 
to  the  spiritual  development  of  that  most  successful  of  all  pro- 
phets and  religious  peisonalities.  It  must  be  owned  that  the 
first  perusal  leaves  on  a  European  an  impression  of  chaotic 
confusion — not  that  the  book  is  so  very  extensive,  for  it  is  not 
quite  as  large  as  the  New  Testament.  This  impression  can  in 
some  degree  be  modiHed  only  by  the  application  of  a  critical 
analysis  with  the  assistance  of  Arabian  tradition. 
;  To  the  faith  of  the  Moslems,  as  has  been  said,  the  Koran  is  the 
Wonl  of  God,  and  such  also  is  the  claim  which  the  book  itself 
advances.  For  except  in  sur.  i. — which  is  a  prayer  for  men — and 
lome  few  passages  where  Mahomet  (vi.  104, 114;  xxvii.  93;  xlii.S) 
or  the  angels  (xix.  65;  xxxvii.  164  sqq.)  speak  in  the  first  person 
without  the  Intervention  of  the  usual  imperative  "  say  "  (sing,  or 
pi.),  the  speaker  throughout  is  God,  either  in  the  first  person 
singular  or  more  commonly  the  plural  of  majesty  "  we."  The 
Same  mode  of  address  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  the  human  personality  disappears,  in  the  moment 
of  inspiration,  behind  the  God  by  whom  it  is  filled.  But  all  the 
greatest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  fall  back  speedily  upon  the 
unassuming  human  "  I  ";  while  in  the  Koran  the  divTne  "  I  "  is 
the  stereotyped  form  of  address.  Mahomet,  however,  really  felt 
jlf«AeiM<*j  himself  to  be  the  instrument  of  God;  this  con- 
^*^  •'  sciousness  was  no  doubt  brighter  at  his  first  appear- 
**''"''•*  ance  than  it  afterwards  became,  but  it  never 
entirely  forsook  him.  Nevertheless  we  cannot  doubt  his  good- 
faith,  not  even  in  the  cases  in  which  the  moral  quality  of  his 
actions  leaves  most  to  be  desired.  In  spite  of  all,  the  dominant 
fact  remains,  that  to  the  end  he  Was  zealous  for  his  God  and  for 
the  salvation  of  his  people,  nay,  of  the  whole  of  humanity,  and 
that  he  never  lost  the  unconquerable  certainty  of  his  divine 
mission. 

The  rationale  of  revelation  is  explained  in  the  Koran  itself  as 
follows:  In  heaven  is  the  original  text  ("the  mother  of  the 
book,"  xliii.  3;  "a  concealed  book,"  Iv.  77;  "t  well-guarded 
tablet,"  Ixxxv.  22).  By  the  process  of "  sending  down  "'(/ansU), 
one  piece  after  another  was  communicated  to  the  Prophet.  The 
mediator  was  an  angel,  who  is  called  sometimes  the  "  Spirit " 
(nvi.  193),  sometimes  the  "  holy  Spirit "  (xvi.  104),  and  at  a  later 
time  "  Gabriel  "  (only  in  ii.  91,  92;  bcvi.  4).  This  angel  dictates 
the  revelation  to  the  Prophet,  who  repeats  it  after  him, and  after- 
wards proclaims  it  to  the  world  (Ixxxvii.  6,  &c.).  It  is  plain  that 
We  have  here  a  somewhat  crude  attempt  of  the  Prophet  to  repre- 
sent to  himself  the  more  or  less  unconscious  process  by  which  his 
ideas  arose  and  gradually  look  shape  in  his  mind.  It  is  no 
wonder  if  In  such  confused  imagery  the  details  are  not  always 
Mif-consistent.  When,  for  example,  this  heavenly  archetype  is 
said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  "  exalted  scribes  "  (Ixxx.  13  sqq.), 
this  seems  a  transition  to  a  quite  different  set  of  ideas,  namelyi 
the  books  of  fate,  or  the  record  of  all  human  action*— conceptions 


which  are  actually  found  in  the  Koran.  It  is  to  be  observed,  it 
all  events,  that  Mahomet's  transcendental  idea  of  God,  as  a  Being 
exalted  altogether  above  the  world,  excludes  the  thought  of 
direct  intetcourse  between  the  Prophet  and  God. 

It  is  an  explicit  statemer  of  the  Koran  that  the  sacred  book 
was  revealed  ("  sent  down  ")  by  God,  not  all  at  once,  but  piece-' 
meal  and  gradually  (xxv.  34).  This  is  evident  cumpomi 
from  the  actual  composition  of  the  book,  and  isn»t>a/(k 
confirmed  by  Moslem  tradition.  That  is  to  say,**""* 
Mahomet  issued  his  revelations  in  fly-leaves  of  greater  or  less 
extent.  A  single  piece  of  this  kind  was  called  either,  like  the 
entire  collection,  kor'in,  i.e.  "  recitation,"  "  reading,"  or,  better 
still,  is  the  equivalent  of  Aramaic  teryiHi  "  lectionary  ";  or  kiuh, 
"  writing  ";  or  jdm,  which  is  perhaps  the  late-Hebrew  sJiiri, 
and  means  literally  "  series."  The  last  became,  in  the  lifetime 
of  Mahomet,  the  regular  designation  of  the  individual  sections 
as  distinguished  from  the  whole  collection;  and  acconiingly  it  b 
the  name  given  to  the  separate  chapters  of  the  existing  Koran. 
These  chapters  are  of  very  unequal  length.  Since  many  of  the 
shorter  ones  are  undoubtedly  complete  in  themselves,  it  is  natural 
to  assume  that  the  longer,  which  are  sometimes  very  compre- 
hensive, have  arisen  from  the  amalgamation  of  variotis  originally 
distinct  revelations.  This  supposition  is  favoured  by  the  numer- 
ous traditions  which  give  us  the  ciroumstances  under  which  this 
or  that  short  piece,  now  incorporated  in  a  larger  section,  was 
revealed;  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  connexion  of  thought  in 
the  present  sQras  often  seems  to  be  interrupted.  And  in  reality 
many  pieces  of  the  long  sQras  have  to  be  severed  out  as  originally 
independent;  even  in  the  short  ones  parts  are  often  found  which 
cannot  have  been  there  at  firsL  At  the  same  time  we  must 
beware  of  carrying  this  sifting  operation  too  far, — as  Ndldcke 
now  believes  himself  to  have  done  in  his  earlier  works,  and  as 
Sprenger  also  sometimes  seems  to  do.  That  some  saras  were  of 
considerable  length  from  the  first  is  seen,  for  example,  from  xii., 
which  contains  a  short  introduction,  then  the  history  of  Joseph, 
and  then  a  few  concluding  observations,  and  is  therefore  per- 
fectly homogeneous.  In  like  manner,  xz.,  which  is  mainly 
occupied  with  the  history  of  Moses,  forms  a  complete  whole. 
The  same  is  true  of  xviii.,  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  fall  into 
several  pieces;  the  history  of  the  seven  sleepers,  the  grotesque 
narrative  about  Moses,  and  that  about  Alexander  "  the  Homed," 
are  all  connected  together,  and  the  same  rhyme  through  the 
whole  sQra.  Even  in  the  separate  narrations  we  may  observe 
how  readily  the  Koran  passes  from  one  subject  to  another,  hov 
little  care  is  taken  to  express  all  the  transitions  of  thought,  and 
how  frequently  clauses  are  omitted,  which  arc  almost  indispens- 
able. We  are  not  at  Lberty,  therefore,  in  every  case  where  the 
connexion  in  the  Koran  is  obscure,  to  say  that  it  is  really  broken, 
and  set  it  down  as  the  clumsy  patchwork  of  a  later  hand.  E\'cn  ' 
in  the  old  Arabic  poetry  such  abrupt  transitions  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Koran,  after 
a  new  subject  has  been  entered  on,  to  return  gradually  or  sud- 
denly to  the  former  theme, — a  proof  that  there  at  least  separa- 
tion is  not  to  be  thought  of.  In  short,  however  imperfectly  the 
Koran  may  have  been  redacted,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
present  sQras  are  identical  with  the  originals. 

How  these  revchitions  actually  arose  in  Mahomet's  mind  is  a 
question  which  it  is  almost  as  idle  to  discuss  as  it  would  be  to 
analyse  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  a  poet.  In  his  early  career, 
sometimes  perhaps  in  its  later  stages  also,  many  revelations  must 
have  burst  from  him  in  uncontrollable  excitement,  so  that  be 
could  not  possibly  regard  them  otherwise  than  as  divine  inspira- 
tions. We  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  no  cold  systemaiic 
thinker,  but  an  Oriental  visionary,  brought  op  in  crass  supersti- 
tion, and  without  intellectual  discipline;  a  man  whose  ntrvoui 
temperament  had  been  powerfully  worked  on  by  ascetic  austeri- 
ties, and  who  was  all  the  more  irritated  by  the  opposition  he 
encountered,  because  he  had  h'ttle  of  the  heroic  in  his  nature: 
Filled  with  his  religious  ideas  and  visions,  he  might  well  taiKy 
he  heard  the  angel  bidding  him  recite  what  was  said  to  him. 
There  may  have  been  many  a  revelation  of  this  kind  which  no  one 
ever  heard  but  himself,  as  he  icpeated  it  to  himseU  in  the  sikoct 
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U  the  night  (Izxiu.  4).  Indeed  the  Kann  itielf  adrnju  that  he 
forgot  some  revelations  (Inuvii.  7).  But  by  tu  the  greatest 
part  of  the  book  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  deliberation,  touched 
more  or  less  with  emotion,  and  animated  by  a  certain  rhetorical 
latber  than  poetical  glow.  Many  passages  are  based  upon  purely 
intellectual  reflection.  It  is  said  that  Mahomet  occasionally 
uttered  such  a  passage  immediately  after  one  of  those  epileptic 
fits  which  not  only  his  followers,  but  (for  a  time  at  least)  he  him- 
self also,  regarded  as  tokens  of  interoouiw  with  the  higher  powers. 
If  that  is  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  trick  was 
in  the  utterance  of  the  revelation  or  in  the  fit  itself. 

How  the  various  pieces  of  the  Koran  took  literary  form  is 
uncertain.    Mahomet  himself,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  never 
wrote  down  anytUng.    The  question  whether  he 

'  could  read  and  write  has  been  much  debated 
among  Moslems,  unfortunately  more  with  dog- 
matic arguments  and  spurious  traditions  than  authentic  proofs. 
At  present  one  is  indiaed  to  say  that  he  was  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  these  arts,  but  that  from  want  of  practice  he  found 
it  convenient  to  employ  some  one  else  whenever  he  had  anything 
to  writer  After  the  migration  to  Medina  (*.D.  6i>)  we  are  told 
that  short  pieces — chiefly  legal  decisions — were  taken  down 
immediately  after  they  were  revealed,  by  an  adherent  whom  he 
summoned  foe  the  purpose;  so  that  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  publication.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  in  Mecca,  where 
the  art  of  writing  was  commoner  than  in  Medina,  he  had  already 
begun  to  have  his  oracles  committed  to  writing.  That  even  long 
portions  of  the  Koran  existed  in  written  form  from  an  early  date 
may  be  pretty  safely  inferred  from  various  indications;  especially 
from  the  fact  that  in  Mecca  the  Prophet  had  caused  insertions 
to  be  made,  and  pieces  to  be  erased  in  his  previous  revelations. 
For  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  knew  the  longer  sdras  by  heart  so 
perfectly  that  he  was  able  after  a  time  to  lay  his  finger  upon  any 
particular  passage.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  he  may  have 
relied  too  much  on  his  memory.  -  For  example,  he  seems  to  have 
occasionally  dictated  the  same  sQra  to  different  persons  in  slightly 
different  terms.  In  such  cases,  no  doubt,  he  may  have  partly 
intended  to  introduce  improvements;  and  so  long  as  the  differ- 
ence was  merely  in  expression,  without  affecting  the  sense,  it 
could  occasion  no  perplexity  to  bis  followen.  None  of  them  had 
lit  crary  pedantry  enough  to  question  the  consistency  of  the  divine 
revelation  on  that  ground.  In  particular  instances,  however, 
the  difference  of  reading  was  too  important  to  be  overlooked. 
Thus  the  Koran  itself  confesses  that  the  unbelievers  cast  it  up 
as  a  reproach  to  the  Prophet  that  God  sometimes  substituted  one 
verse  for  another  (xvi.  roj).  On  one  occasion,  when  a  dispute 
arose  between  two  of  his  own  followeia  as  to  the  true  reading  of 
a  passage  which  both  had  received  from  the  Prophet  himself, 
Mahomet  is  said  to  have  explained  that  the  Koran  was  revealed 
in  seven  forms.  In  this  apparently  genuine  dictum  seven  stands, 
of  course,  as  in  many  other  cases,  for  an  indefinite  but  limited 
number.  But  one  may  imagine  what  a  world  of  trouble  it  has 
cost  the  Moslem  theologians  to  explain  the  saying  in  accordance 
with  their  dogmatic  beliefs.  A  great  number  of  explanations 
arc  current,  some  of  which  claim  the  authority  of  the  Prophet 
himself;  as,  indeed,  fictitious  utterances  of  Mahomet  play 
throughout  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Koran. 
One  very  favourite,  but  utterly  untenable  interpretation  is  that 
the  "  seven  forms,"  are  seven  different  Arabic  dialects. 

When  such  discrepancies  came  to  the  cognizance  of  Mahomet 

it  was  doubtless  his  desire  that  only  one  of  the  conflicting  texts 

^^  should  be  considered  authentic;  only  he  never  gave 

^^Sma.    himself  much  trouble  to  have  his  wish  carried  into 

effect.  Although  in  theory  be  was  an  upholder 
of  verbal  inspiration,  he  ih'd  not  push  the  doctrine  to  its  extreme 
consequences;  his  practical  good  sense  did  not  take  these  things 
so  strictly  as  the  theologians  of  later  centuries.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  did  suppress  whole  sections  or  verses,  enjoining 
his  followers  to  efface  or  forget  them,  and  declaring  them  to  be 
"  abrogated."  A  very  remarkable  case  is  that  of  the  two  verses 
in  liii.,  when  he  had  recognized  three  heathen  goddesses  as 
enlted  beings,  possessing  influence  with  God.  This  had  occurred 


in  a  moment  of  weakness,  in  order  that  by  s«ch  a  promise,  which 
yet  left  Allah  in  his  lofty  position,  he  might  gain  over  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  This  object  he  achieved,  but  soon  his  conscience 
smote  him,  andJie  declared  these  words  to  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion of  Satan. 

So  much  for  abrogated  readings;  the  case  is  somewhat  different 
when  we  come  to  the  abrogation  of  Uws  and  directions  to  the 
Moslems,  which  often  occurs  in  the  Koran.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  at  variance  with  Mahomet's  idea  ^JJ^** 
of  God.-  God  is  to  him  an  absolute  despot,  who 
declares  a  thing  right  or  wrong  from  no  inherent  necessity  but 
by  his  arbitrary  fiat.  This  God  varies  his  commands  at  pleasure, 
prescribes  one  law  for  the  Christians,  another  for  the  Jews,  and 
a  third  for  the  Moslems;  nay,  he  even  changes  his  instructions 
to  the  Moslems  when  it  pleases  him.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
Koran  contains  very  different  directions,  suited  to  varying 
circumstances,  as  to  the  treatment  which  idolaters  are  to  receive 
at  the  bands  of  believers.  But  Mahomet  showed  no  anxiety  to 
have  these  superseded  enactments  destroyed.  Believers  could 
be  in  no  uncertainty  as  to  which  of  two  contradictory  passages 
remained  in  force;  and  they  might  still  find  edification  in  that 
which  had  become  obsolete.  That  later  generations  might  not 
so  easily  distinguish  the  "  abrogated  "  from  the  "  abrogating  " 
did  pot  occur  to  Mahomet,  whose  vision,  naturally  enough, 
seldom  extended  to  the  future  of  his  religious  community. 
Current  events  were  invariably  kept  in  view  in  the  revelations. 
In  Medina  it  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  Faithful  to  observe 
how  often  Cod  gave  them  the  answer  to  a  question  whose  settle- 
ment was  urgently  required  at  the  moment.  The  same  naiveti 
appears  in  a  remark  of  the  Caliph  Othman  about  a  doubtful 
case: "  If  the  Apostle  of  God  were  still  alive,  methinks  there  had 
been  a  Koran  passage  revealed  on  this  point."  Not  unfrcqueutly 
the  divine  word  was  found  to  coincide  with  the  advice  whic^ 
Mahomet  had  received  from  his  most  intimate  disciples.  "  Omai 
was  many  a  time  of  a  certain  opinion,"  says  one  tradition,  "  and 
the  Koran  was  then  revealed  accordingly." 

The  cpnients  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Koran  are  extremely 
varied.  Many  passages  consist  of  theological  or  mor^  reflec- 
tions. We  are  reminded  of  the  greatness,  the  Ctafatt 
goodness,  the  righteousness  of  God  as  manifested  eton 
in  Nature,  in  history,  and  in  revelation  through  'o™^ 
the  prophets,  especially  through  Mahomet.  God  is  magnified 
as  the  One,  the  All-powerful.  Idolatry  and  all  deification  of 
created  beings,  such  as  the  worship  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God,  are  unsparingly  condemned.  The  joys  of  Leaven  and 
the  pains  of  hell  are  depicted  in  vivid  sensuous  imagery,  as  is  also 
the  terror  of  the  whole  creation  at  the  advent  of  the  last  day  and 
the  judgment  of  the  world.  Believers  receive  general  moral 
instruction,  as  well  as  directions  for  special  circumstances.  The 
lukewarm  are  rebuked,  the  enemies  threatened  with  terrible 
punishment,  both  temporal  and  eternal.  To  the  sceptical  the 
truth  of  Islam  is  held  forth;  and  a  certain,  not  very  cogent, 
method  of  demonstration  predominates.  In  many  passages  the 
sacred  book  falls  into  a  diffuse  preaching  style,  others  seem  more 
like  proclamations  or  general  orders.  A  great  number  contain 
ceremonial  or  civil  laws,  or  even  special  commands  to  individuals 
down  to  such  matters  as  the  regulation  of  Mahomet's  harem. 
In  not  a  few  definite  questions  are  answered  which  had  actually 
been  propounded  to  the  Prophet  by  believers  or  infidels. 
Mahomet  himself,  too,  repeatedly  receives  direct  injunctions, 
and  does  not  esciqx  an  occasional  rebuke.  One  silra  (i.)  is  a 
prayer,  two  (cxiii.  cxiv.)  are  magical  formulas.  Many  sQras  treat 
of  a  single  topic,  others  embrace  several. 

From  the  mass  of  material  comprised  in  the  Koran — and  the 
account  we  have  given  is  far  from  exhaustive — we  should  select 
the  histories  of  the  ancient  prophets  and  saints  ni  j  «, i, 
as  possessing  a  peculiar  interest.  The  purpose  of 
Mahomet  is  to  show  from  these  histories  bow  God  in  former 
times  had  rewarded  the  righteous  and  punished  their  enemies. 
For  the  most  part  the  old  prophets  only  serve  to  introduce 
a  little  variety  in  point  of  form,  for  they  are  almost  in  every 
case  facsimiles  of  Mahomet  himself.    They  preach  exactly  like 
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him,  they  have  to  bring  the  very  tame  charges  against  their 
opponents,  who  on  their  part  behave  exactly  as  the  tmbeliev- 
ing  inhabitants  oC  Mecca.  The  Koran  even  goes  so  far  as  to  malte 
Koah  contend  against  the  worshipof  certain  false  gods,  mentioned 
by  name,  who  were  worshipped  by  the  Arabs  of  Mahomet's  time. 
In  an  address  which  is  putinthe  mouth  of  Abraham  (xxvi.  75  sqq.), 
the  reader  quite  forgets  that  it  is  Abraham,  and  not  Mahomet 
(orGodhimself),  whoisspeaking.  Other  narratives  are  intended 
rather  for  amusement,  although  they  are  always  well  seasoned 
with  edifying  phrases.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  godless  Kor- 
rishites  thought  these  stories  of  the  Koran  not  nearly  so  enter- 
taining as  those  of  Rostam  and  Ispandifir,  related  by  Nadr  the 
son  of  0Srith,  who  had  learned  in  the  course  of  his  trade  journeys 
on  the  Euphrates  the  heroic  mythology  of  the  Persians.  But 
the  Prophet  was  so  exasperated  by  this  rivalry  that  when  Na^r 
{ell  into  his  power  after  the  battle  of  Badr,  he  caused  him  to  be 
executed;  although  in  all  other  cases  he  readily  pardoned  his 
fellow-countrymen. 

These  histories  are  chiefly  about  Scripture  characters,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the  deviations  from  the 
Jbbubxa  Biblical  narratives  are  very  marked.  Many  of  the 
tiMOU  alterations  are  found  in  the  legendary  anecdotes 
•°f^"J'  of  the  Jewish  Haggada  and  the  New  Testament 
''"""*'  Apocrypha;  but  many  more  are  due  perhaps  to 
misconceptions  such  as  only  a  listener  (not  the  reader  of  a  book) 
could  fall  into.  One  would  suppose  that  the  most  ignorant  Jew 
could  never  have  mistaken  Haman,  the  minister  of  Ahasuerus, 
for  the  minister  of  Pharaoh,  as  happens  in  the  Koran,  or  identified 
Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  with  Mary  ( «>  Mari&m),  the  mother 
of  Christ.  So  long,  however,  as  we  have  no  closer  acquaintance 
with  Arab  Judaism  and.  Christianity,  we  must  always  reckon 
with  the  possibility  that  many  of  these  mistakes  were  due  to 
adherents  of  these  reUgions  who  were  his  authorities,  or  were  a 
naive  reproduction  of  versions  already  widely  accepted  by  his 
contemporaries.  In  addition  to  his  misconceptions  there  are 
sundry  capricious  alterations,  some  of  them  very  grotesque,  due 
to  Mahomet  himself.  For  instance,  in  his  ignorance  of  every- 
thing out  of  Arabia,  he  makes  the  fertility  of  Egypt — where  rain 
is  almost  never  seen  and  never  missed — depend  on  rain  instead 
of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  (xii.  49). 

Itis  uncertain  whether  his  account  of  Alexander  was  borrowed 
from  Jews  or  Christians,  since  the  romance  of  Alexander  be- 
longed to  the  stereotyped  literature  of  that  age.  The  description 
Of  Alexander  as  "  the  Homed  "  in  the  Koran  is,  however,  in 
accordance  with  the  resnlt  of  recent  researches,  to  be  traced  to  a 
Syrian  legend  dating  from  a.d.  Si4-5rs  (Th.  NOIdeke, "  Beitrlge 
zur  Gesch.  des  Alcxandcrromanes  "  in  Denladirijitn  Akad.  Wien, 
voL  xxxviii.  No.  5,  p.  97,  &c.).  According  to  this,  God  caused 
horns  to  grow  on  Alexander's  head  to  enable  him  to  overthrow 
all  things.  This  detail  of  the  legend  is  ultimately  traceable,  as 
Hottinger  long  ago  supposed,  to  the  numerous  coins  on  which 
Alexander  is  represented  with  the  ram's  horns  of  Ammon.' 
Besides  Jewish  and  Christian  histories  there  are  a  few  about  old 
Arabian  prophets.  In  these  he  seems  to  have  handled  his 
materials  even  more  freely  than  in  the  others. 

The  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  that  Mahomet  did 
not  make  use  of  written  sources.  Coincidences  and  divergences 
alike  can  always  be  accounted  for  by  oral  communications  from 
Jews  who  knew  a  little  and  Christians  who  knew  next  to  nothing. 
Even  in  the  rare  passages  where  we  can  trace  direct  resemblances 
to  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  (d.  xxi.  ros  with  Ps.  xxxvii.  39; 
L  5  with  Ps.  xxvii.  ri)  or  the  New  (cf.  vii.  48  with  Luke 
xvi.  34;  xlvi..i9  with  Luke  xvi.  25),  there  is  nothing  more  than 
might  readily  luve  been  picked  up  in  conversation  with  any  Jew 
or  ChristiaiL  In  Medina,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  Jews  of  some  culture,  he  learned  some 
things  out  of  the  Mishna,  e.g.  v.  35  corresponds  almost  word  for 

>  Rcpradnctioiis  of  such  Ptolemaic  and  LvBimachan  coins  are  to 
be  found  in  J.  J.  Bemouilli,  DU  erhaiitrun  ParsleUunKH  AUxanders 
i.  Gr.  (Munich,  190;),  Tab.  VIII.;  alw  in  Theodor  Schreiber, 
"  Studien  Qber  das  Bildniia  Alexandm  dei  Gr."  in  the  Atk.  Sacks. 
CtttUukaft  ia  WituHtckafien,  Bd.  xxi.  (1903),  Tab.  XIII. 
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word  with  Hlshna  Sanktirin  !v.  j;  compare  abo  if.  rSj  with 
Mishna  Btrak^hoth  i.  9.  That  these  arc  only  cases  of  oral  com- 
munication will  be  admitted  by  any  one  with  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances.  Otherwise  we  might  even  condude 
that  Mahomet  had  studied  the  Talmud;  e.g.  the  regulation  as  to 
ablution  by  rubbing  with  sand,  where  water  cannot  be  obtained 
(iv.  46),  corresponds  to  a  tahnodic  ordinance  (.BtnJt'Julk  15  a). 
Of  Christianity  he  can  have  been  able  to  learn  very  little,  even 
in  Medina;  as  may  be  seen  from  the  absurd  travesty  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  in  v.  lis  sqq.  For  the  rest,  it  is  hi^y 
improbable  that  before  the  Koran  any  real  literary  production 
— anything  that  could  he  strictly  called  a  book— existed  in  the 
Arabic  language. 

In  point  of  style  and  artistic  effect,  the  different  parts  of  the 
Koran  are  of  very  unequal  value.  An  unprejudiced  and  critical 
reader  will  certainly  find  very  few  passages  where 
his  aesthetic  susceptibilities  are  thoroughly  satis- 
fied. But  he  will  often  be  struck,  espedally  in  the  older  pieces, 
by  a  wild  force  of  passion,  and  a  vigorous,  if  not  rich,  imagination. 
Descriptions  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  allusions  to  God's  working 
in  Nature,  not  unfrequently  show  a  certain  amount  of  poetic 
power.  In  other  plans  also  the  style  is  sometimes  lively  and 
impressive;  though  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  we  come  across  such 
strains  of  touching  simplidty  as  in  the  middle  of  xdii.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Koran  is  deddedly  prosaic;  much  of  it  indeed 
is  stiff  in  style.  Of  course,  with  such  a  variety  of  material,  we 
cannot  expect  every  part  to  be  equally  vivadous,  or  imaginative 
or  poetic;  A  decree  about  the  right  of  inheritance,  or  a  point 
of  ritual,  must  necesaaiily  be  expressed  in  prose,  if  it  is  to  be 
intelUgible.  No  one  complains  of  the  dvH  laws  in  Exodus  or  the 
sacrificial  ritual  in  Leviticus,  because  they  want  tl>e  fire  of  Isaiah 
or  the  tenderness  of  Deuteronomy.  But  Mahomet's  mistake 
consists  in  persistent  and  slavish  adherence  to  the  semi-poetic 
form  which  he  had  at  first  adopted  in  accordance  with  his  own 
taste  and  that  of  his  hearers.  For  instance,  he  employs  rhyme 
in  dealing  with  the  most  prosaic  subjects,  and  thus  pnoduoes 
the  disagreeable  effect  of  incongruity  between  style  and  natter. 
It  has  to  be  considered,  however,  that  many  of  those  semaonixing 
pieces  which  are  so  tedious  to  us,  especially  when  we  read  two 
or  three  in  succession  (perhaps  in  a  very  inadequate  translatitn), 
must  have  had  a  quite  different  effect  when  redted  under  the 
burning  sky  and  on  the  barren  boU  of  Mecca.  There,  thoughts 
about  God's  greatness  and  man's  duty,  which  ate  famiiliar  to  us 
from  childhood,  were  all  new  to  the  hearers — it  is  hearers  wt 
have  to  think  of  in  the  fiikt  instance,  not  readers — to  whom,  at 
the  same  time,  every  allusion  had  a  meaning  which  often  escapes 
our  notice.  When  Mahomet  spoke  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
in  creating  the  douds,  and  bringing  them  across  the  cheerless 
desert,  and  pouring  them  out  on  the  earth  to  restore  its  rich 
vegetation,  that  must  have  been  a  picture  of  thnlH-g  interest 
to  the  Arabs,  who  are  accustomed  to  see  from  three  to  five 
years  elapse  before  a  copious  shower  comes  to  dothe  the  wilder- 
ness once  more  with  luxuriant  pastures.  It  requires  an  effort 
for  us,  under  our  douded  skies,  to  lealiie  in  wme  degree  the 
intensity  of  that  impression. 

The  fact  that  scraps  of  poetical  phraseology  ate  qiedally 
numerous  in  the  earlier  sQras,  enables  us  to  uiKierstand  why  the 
prosaic  mercantile  community  of  Mecca  regarded  jnsSMftri 
their  eccentric  townsman  as  a  "poet,"  at  even  a  /<■■  ■■« 
"possessed  poet."  Mahomet  hinisdf  had  to  ■**■» 
disclaim  such  titles,  became  he  fdt  himself  to  be  a  divindy 
inspired  prophet;  but  we  too,  from  our  standpoint,  shall  fully 
acquit  him  of  poeUc  genius.  Like  many  other  predominantly 
retigions  characters,  he  had  no  appredation  of  poetic  beauty; 
and  if  we  may  bdieve  one  anecdoterdatedof  liim,at  atimewbeo 
every  one  maide  verses,  he  affected  ignorance  of  the  most  dement- 
ary  rules  of  prosody.  Hence  the  style  of  the  Koran  is  not  poetical 
but  rhetoriod;  and  the  powerful  effect  which  some  portioiis  pro- 
duce on  us  is  gained  by  rhetorical  means.  Accordingly  the 
sacred  book  has  not  even  the  artistic  form  of  poetry;  which, 
among  the  Arabs,  indudes  a  stringent  metre,  aa  well  as  rhyme. 
The  Knan  is  never  metrical,  and  only  a  few  clceptioaBlly 
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doquent  portions  tail  into  a  aort  of  spontaneous  ibytlun.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rhyme  is  regularly  maintained;  although, 
especially  in  the  later  pieces,  after  a  very  slovenly  fashion. 
Rhymed  prose  was  a  favourite  form  of  compoaition  among  the 
Arabs  of  that  day,  and  Mahomet  adopted  it;  but  if  it  imparts  a 
certain  sprightliness  to  some  passages,  it  proves  on  the  whole 
a  burdensome  yoke.  The  Moslems  tlwmselves  have  observed 
that  the  tyranny  of  the  rhyme  often  makes  itself  apparent  in 
derangement  of  the  order  of  words,  and  in  the  choice  of  verbal 
forms  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  employed;  e.g.  an 
imperfect  instead  of  a  perfect.  In  one  place,  to  save  the  rhyme, 
he  calls  Mount  Sinai  SiKtH  (xcv.  a)  instead  of  Sfni  (xxiii.  so); 
in  another  Elijah  is  called  Ilyastn  (xxxvii.  rjo)  instead  of  Ilykt 
(vi.  8$;  xxxvii.  123).  The  substance  even  is  modified  to  suit 
exigencies  of  thyme.  Thus  the  Prophet  would  scarcely  have 
fixed  on  the  unusual  number  of  eigU  angels  round  the  throne  of 
God  (Ixix.  17)  if  the  word  tJumaniyak, "  eight,"  had  not  happened 
to  fall  in  so  well  Irith  the  rhyme.  And  when  Iv.  speaks  of  hoc 
heavenly  gardens,  each  wilh  two  fountains  and  two  kinds  of 
fruit,  and  again  of  Am  similar  gardens,  all  this  is  simply 
because  the  dual  termination  (Ai)  corresponds  to  the  syllable 
that  controls  the  rhyme  in  that  whole  sOra.  In  the  later 
pieces,  Mahomet  often  inserts  edifying  remarks,  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  the  context,  merely  to  complete  his  rhyme.  In 
Arabic  It  is  such  an  easy  thing  to  accumulate  masses  of  words 
with  the  same  termination,  that  the  gross  negligence  of  the 
rhyme  in  the  Koran  is  doubly  remarkable.  One  may  say  that 
this  is  another  mark,  of  the  Prophet's  want  of  mental  training, 
and  incapacity  for  introspective  criticism. 

On  the  whole,  while  many  parts  of  the  Koran  undoubtedly 
have  considerable  rhetorical  power,  even  over  an  unbelieving 
strl'UB  leader,  the  book,  aesthetically  considered,  is  by 
y***-  no  means  a  first-rate  performance.  To  begin  with 
■'""  what  we  are  most  competent  to  criticize,  let  us  look 
at  some  of  the  more  extended  narratives.  It  has  already  been 
noticed  how  vehement  and  abrupt  they  are  where  they  ought  to 
be  characterized  by  epic  repose.  Indispensable  links,  both  in 
expression  and  in  the  sequence  of  events,  are  often  omitted,  so 
tint  to  imderstand  these  histories  is  sometimes  far  easier  for  us 
than  for  those  who  heard  them  first,  because  we  know  most  of 
them  from  better  sources.  Along  with  this,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  superfluous  verbiage;  and  nowhere  do  we  find  a  steady  advance 
in  the  narration.  Contrast  in  these  respect*  the'  history  of 
Joseph  (xii.)  and  its  faring  improprieties  with  the  admirably 
conceived  and  admirably  executed  story  in  Genesis.  Similar 
faults  are  found  in  the  non-narrative  portions  of  the  Koian. 
The  connexion  of  ideas  is  extremely  loose,  and  even  the  syntax 
betrays  great  awkwardness.  Anacolotha  are  of  ficqnent  occur- 
rence, and  cannot  be  explained  as  conscious  literary  devices. 
Many  sentences  begin  with  a  "  when  "  or  "  on  the  day  when" 
which  seems  to  hover  in  the  air,  so  that  the  commentators  are 
driven  to  supply  a  "  think  of  this  "  or  some  such  ellipsis.  Again, 
there  is  no  great  literary  skill  evinced  in  the  frequent  and  needless 
harping  on  the  same  words  and  phrases;  in  xviii.,  for  example, "  till 
that  "  (jra/Zd  idU)  occurs  no  fewer  than  eight  times.  Mahomet, 
in  short,  is  not  in  any  sense  a  master  of  style.  This  opinion  will 
be  endorsed  by  any  European  who  reads  through  the  book  with 
an  impartial  spirit  and  some  knowledge  of  the  language,  without 
taking  into  account  the  tiresome  e&ect  of  its  endless  iterations. 
But  in  the  ears  of  every  pious  Moslem  such  a  judgment  will  sound 
almost  as  shocking  as  downright  atheism  or  polytheism.  Among 
Ootmm  «f  ^'  Mcolems,  the  Koran  has  always  been  looked  on 
n<5(rflu>ias  the  most  perfect  model  of  style  and  language.  This 
feature  of  it  is  in  their  dogmatic  the  greatest  of  all 
miracles,  the  incontestable  proof  of  its  divine  origin. 
Such  a  view  on  the  part  of  men  who  knew  Arabic 
Infinitely  better  than  the  most  accomplished  European  Arabiat 
will  ever  do,  may  well  startle  us.  In  fact,  the  Koran  boldly 
challenged  its  opponents  to  produce  ten  sflras,  or  even  a  single 
one,  like  those  of  the  sacred  book,  and  they  never  did  so.  That, 
to  be  sure,  on  calm  reflection ,  is  not  so  very  surprising.  Revela- 
tioos  of  tlie  kind  which  Mahomet  uttered,  no  unbeliever  could 
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pieduce  without  making  himself  a  hinj^n^tock.  However 
little  real  originality  there  is  in  Mahomet's  doctrines,  as  against 
his  own  countrymen  he  was  thoroughly  original,  even  in  the  form 
of  his  oracles.  To  compose  such  rcvdations  at  will  was  beyond 
the  power  of  the  most  expert  literary  artist;  it  would  have 
requited  either  a  prophet  or  a  shameless  impostor.  And  if  sudi 
a  character  appeared  after  Mahomet,  still  he  could  never  be 
anything  but  an  imitator,  like  the  false  prophets  who  arose  about 
the  time  of  his  death  and  afterwards.  That  the  adversaries 
should  produce  any  sample  whatsoever  of  poetry  or  rhetoric 
equal  to  the  Koran  is  not  at  all  what  the  Prophet  demands.  In 
that  case  he  would  have  been  put  to  shame,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
many  of  his  own  followers,  by  the  first  poem  that  came  to  hand. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  on  a  false  interpretation  of  this  challenge  that 
the  dogma  of  the  incomparable  excellence  of  the  style  and  diction 
of  the  Koran  is  based.  The  rest  has  been  accomplished  by 
dogmatic  prejudice,  which  is  quite  capable  of  working  other 
miracles  besides  turning  a  defective  Utetaty  production  into  an 
unrivalled  masterpiece  in  the  eyes  of  believersw  This  view  once 
accepted,  the  next  step  was  to  find  everywhere  evidence  of  the 
perfection  of  the  style  and  language.  And  if  here  and  there,  as 
one  can  scarcely  doubt,  then  was  among  the  old  Moslems  a  lover 
of' poetry  who  had  his  difficulties  about  this  dogma,  he  had  to 
beware  of  uttering  an  opinion  which  might  have  cost  him  his 
head.  We  know  of  at  least  one  rationalistic  theologian  who  de- 
fined the  dogma  In  such  a  way  that  we  can  see  he  did  not  believe 
it  (ShahrastinI,  p.  39).  The  truth  is,  it  wouM  have  been  a 
miracle  indeed  if  the  style  of  the  Koran  had  been  perfect.  For 
although  there  was  at  that  time  a  recognized  poetical,  style, 
already  degenerating  to  mannerism,  a  developed  prose  style  did 
not  exist.  All  be^nings  are  difficult;  and  it  can  never  be 
esteemed  a  serious  charge  against  Mahomet  that  his  book,  the 
first  prose  work  of  a  high  order  in  the  language,  testifies  to  the 
awkwardness  of  the  beginner.  And  further,  we  must  always 
remember  that  entertainment  and  aesthetic  effect  were  at  most 
subsidiary  objects.  The  great  aim  was  persuasion  and  conver- 
sion; and,  say  what  we  will,  that  aim  has  been  realized  on  the 
most  imposing  scale. 

Mahomet  repeatedly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Koran 
is  not  written,  like  other  sacred  books,  in  a  strange  language,  but 
in  Arabic,  and  therefore  is  intelligible  to  all.  At  ^^ 
that  time,  along  with  foreign  ideas,  many  foreign  ^y^lSl 
words  had  crept  into  the  language;  especially 
Aramaic  terms  for  religious  conceptions  of  Jewish  or  Christian 
origin.  Some  of  these  had  already  passed  into  general  use, 
while  others  were  confined  to  a  more  limited  circle.  Mahomet, 
who  could  not  fully  express  his  new  idea*  in  the  common  language 
of  his  countrymen,  but  had  frequently  to  find  out  ikw  terms  for 
himself,  made  free  use  of  such  Jewish  and  Christian  words,  as  was 
done,  though  perhaps  to  a  smaller  extent,  by  certain  thinkers 
and  poets  of  that  age  who  had  more  or  less  risen  above  the  level 
of  heathenism.  In  Mahomet's  case  this  is  the  less  wonderful 
because  be  was  indebted  to  the  instruction  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
whose  Arabic — as  the  Koran  pretty  clearly  inthnates  with  regard 
to  one  of  them — ^was  very  defective.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
yet  more  remarkable  that  several  of  such  borrowed  words  in  the 
Koran  have  a  sense  which  they  do  not  possess  in  the  original 
language.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  phenomenon  should  in 
every  case  be  due  to  the  same  cause.  Just  as  the  prophet  often 
misunderstood  traditional  traits  of  the  sacred  history,  he  may, 
as  an  unlearned  man,  likewise  have  often  employed  foreign 
expressions  wrongly.  Other  remarkable  senses  of  words  were 
possibly  already  acclimatized  in  the  language  of  Arabian  Jews 
or  Christians.  Thus,  /»fj4i«  means  really  "  redemption,"  but 
Mahomet  uses  it  for  "  revelation."  The  widespread  opinion  that 
this  sense  first  asserted  itself  in  reference  to  the  Anb  root  i5A 
(fanft),  "  sever,"  or  "  decide,"  is  open  to  considerable  doubt. 
There  Is,  for  instance,  no  difliculty  in  deriving  the  Arab  meaning 
o(  "  revelation  "  from  the  common  Aramaic  "  salvation,"  and 
this  transference  must  have  taken  place  in  a  community  for 
which  salvation  formed  the  central  object  of  faith,  tje.  either 
amongst  those  Jews  who  looked  to  the  coming  of  a  Messiah  or, 
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mere  probably,  among  Chriitiana,  lince  Chratiasity  it  is  a  veiy 
(wculiai  seiue  the  rdigioii  o{  salvation.  iliUa  is  properly 
"  word  "  (— Animaic  melWid),  but  in  the  Koran  "  leligion."  It 
is  actually  used  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  (once), 
of  the  heathen  (5  times),  but  mostly  (8  times)  of  the  religion 
of  Abraham,  which  Mahomet  in  the  Medina  period  places  on  the 
same  level  with  Islam.  Although  of  the  Aramaic  dialects  none 
employs  the  term  lielUka  in  the  sense  of  religion,  it  appears  that 
the  prophet  found  such  a  use,  IUiyi»,  which  Mahomet  uses  of 
a  faoivenly  book  (SOra  83;  18,  19),  is  deariy  the  Hebrew  dyin, 
"  high  "  or  "  exalted."  It  is,  however,  doubtful  in  what  sense 
this  word  appeared  to  him,  either  as  a  name  of  God.  asintheOld 
Testament  it  often  occurs  and  regularly  without  the  article,  or 
actually  as  the  epitiiet  of  a  heavenly  book,  although  this  use 
cannot  be  substantiated  from  Jewish  literature.  So  again  the 
word  matkinl  is,  as  Geiger  has  conjectured,  the  regular  plural 
of  the  Aramaic  matknUh&j  which  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
Mishnah,  and  denotes  in  Jewish  usage  a  legal  decision  of  some 
of  the  ancient  Rabbins.  But  in  the  Koran  Mahomet  appears 
to  have  understood  it  in  the  sense  of  "  saying  "  or  "  sentence  " 
(cf.  uxix.  24).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  by  "  the  Seven  Mathani  "  (zv.  87)  the  seven  veises  of  SOra  i. 
are  meant.  Words  of  undoubtedly  Christian  origin  are  less 
frequent  in  the  Koran.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  these  a 
few  have  come  over  from  the  Abyssinian;  such  as  htvaHriyAn 
"  apostles,"  maida  ''  table,"  munifig  "  doubter,  sceptic,"  ragun 
"  cursed,"  mUtii  "  temple  ";  the  fiist  three  of  these  make  their 
fint  appearance  In  sQras  of  the  Medina  period.  The  word 
skaMn  "  Satan,"  which  was  likewise  borrowed,  at  least  in  the 
first'  instance,  from  the  Abyssinian,  had  probably  been  already 
introduced  into  the  language.  Sprenger  has  rightly  observed 
that  Mahomet  makes  a  certain  parade  of  these  foreign  terms,  as 
of  other  peculiarly  constructed  expressions;  in  this  he  followed 
a  favoufite  practice  of  contempoiaty  poets.  It  is  the  tendency 
ft  the  imperfectly  educated  to  delight  in  out-of-the-way  ezpres- 
tions,  and  on  such  minds  they  readily  produce  a  remarkably 
fOlemn  and  mysterious  impression.  This  was  exactly  the  kind 
of  effect  that  Mahomet  desired,  and  to  secure  it  he  seems  even 
to  have  invented  a  few  odd  vocables,  as  flnslln  Oxix.  36),  sijjln 
Oxxxiii.  7,  8),  kunim  Qxxxiii.  17),  and  KUtaUl  (Ixxvi.  18).  But, 
of  course,  the  necessity  of  enabling  his  hearers  to  understand 
ideas  which  they  must  have  found  sufficiently  novel  in  them- 
selves, imposed  tolerably  narrow  limits  on  such  eccentricities. 

The  constituents  of  our  present  Koran  belong  partly  to  the 
Mecca  period'  (before  a.d.  632),  partly  to  the  period  commencing 
1M»  •/<**  with  the  migration  to  Medina  (from  the  autumn 
Snmi  of  6i2  to  8th  June  633).  Mahomet's  position  in 
"■'*••  Medina  was  entirely  difleient  from  that  which  he 
lud  occupied  in  his  native  town.  In  the  former  he  was  from  the 
first  the  leader  of  a  powerful  party,  and  gradually  became  the 
autocratic  ruler  of  Arabia;  in  the  latter  he  was  01^  the  despised 
preacher  of  a  small  congregation.  This  difference,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  appears  in  the  Koran.  The  Medina  pieces,  whether 
entire  sOras  or  isolated  passages  interpolated  in  Meccan  sOu-as, 
arc  accordingly  pretty  broadly  distinct,  as  to  their  contents, 
from  those  issued  in  Mecca.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  whether  a  piece  first  saw  the  light  in 
Mecca  or  in  Medina;  and  for  the  most  part  the  internal  evidence 
is  borne  out  by  Moslem  tradition.  And  since  the  revelations 
given  in  Medina  frequently  take  notice  of  events  about  which  we 
have  fairly  accurate  information,  and  whose  dates  are  at  least 
approximately  known,  we  are  often  in  a  position  to  fix  their  date 
with  at  any  rate  considerable  certainty;  here  again  tradition 
renders  valuable  assistance.  Even  with  regard  to  the  Medina 
passages,  however,  a  great  deal  remains  uncertain,  partly  because 
the  allusions  to  historical  events  and  circumstances  are  generally 
rather  obscure,  partly  because  traditions  about  the  occasion  of 
the  revelation  of  the  various  pieces  are  often  fluctuating,  and 
often  test  on  misunderstanding  or  arbitrary  conjecture.  An 
important  criterion  for  judging  the  period  during  which  individual 

'For  the  Khemes  of  NAldeke  and  Grimm  see  Maboiuiei>an 
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Meccan  sOras,  interpolated  in  Hedioa  revelations,  arose  («.{. 
Sir.  xvi.  r  24,  vi.  162)  is  provided  by  the  Ibrihlm  legend,  the 
great  importance  of  which,  as  throwing  light  on  the  evolution 
of  Mahomet's  doctrine  in  its  relation  to  older  revealed  religioiis, 
has  been  convincingly  set  forth  by  Dr  Snouck  Hurgronje  in  his 
dissertation  for  the  doctor's  degree  and  in  later  essays.'  Accord- 
ing to  this,  Ibrihlm,  after  the  controversy  with  the  Jews,  fint 
of  all  became  Mahomet's  special  forerunner  in  Medina,  tlien  tbe 
first  Moslem,  and  finally  the  founder  of  the  Ka'ba.  But  at  all 
events  it  is  far  easier  to  arrange  in  some  sort  of  jchronotogical  order 
the  Medina  sQras  than  those  composed  in  Mecca.  There  is. 
indeed,  one  tradition  which  professes  to  furnish  a  chronological 
list  of  all  the  sOras.  But  not  to  mention  that  it  occurs  in  several 
divergent  forms,  and  that  it  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  our 
present  si\ras  are  partly  composed  of  pieces  of  different  dates,  it 
contains  so  many  suspicious  or  undoubtedly  false  statements, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  attach  any  great  importance  to  it.  Be- 
sides, it  is  a  priori  unlikely  that  a  contemporary  of  MiLhomct 
should  have  drawn  up  such  a  list;  and  if  any  one  had  made  the 
attempt  he  would  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
reliable  inforrtution  as  to  the  order  of  the  earlier  Meccan  sOras. 
Wc  have  in  this  list  oo  genuine  tradition,  but  rather  the  lucubm- 
tions  of  an  undoubtedly  conscientious  Moslem  critic,  who  majr 
have  lived  about  a  century  after  the  Flight. 

Among  the  revelations  put  forth  in  Mecca  there  is  a  consider- 
able number  of  (for  the  most  part)  short  sSras,  which  strike  every 
attentive  reader  as  being  the  oldest.  They  are  in  _ 
an  altogether  different  strain  from  many  others,  tm.jjr"'" 
and  in  their  whole  composition  they  show  least 
resemhhince  to  the  Medina  pieces.  It  is  no  doubt  conceivable — 
as  Sprenger  supposes — that  Mahomet  might  have  returned  at 
intervals  to  his  earlier  manner;  but  since  this  group  possesses 
a  remarkable  similarity  of  style,  and  since  the  gradual  formation 
of  a  different  style  is  on  the  whole  an  unmistakable  fact,  llie 
assumption  has  little  probability;  and  we  shall  therefore  abide 
by  the  opinion  that  these  form  a  distinct  group.  At  the  apposite 
extreme  from  them  stands  another  cluster,  showing  quite  obvious 
affinities  with  the  style  of  the  Medina  sOras,  which  must  therefore 
be  assigned  to  the  later  part  of  the  Prophet's  work  in  Mecca- 
Bet  ween  these  two  groups  stand  a  number  of  other  Meccan  stiras, 
which  in  every  respect  mark  the  transition  from  the  first  period 
to  the  third.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  tlie  three  periods — 
which  were  first  distinguished  by  Professor  Weil — are  r>at 
separated  by  sharp  lines  of  division.  With  regard  to  some  sfiras, 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  they  ought  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  middle  group,  or  with  one  or  other  of  the  extremes.  And  it 
is  altogether  impossible,  within  these  groups,  to  establish  even 
a  probable  chronological  arrangement  of  the  individual  revela- 
tions. In  default  of  clear  allusions  to  well-known  events,  or 
events  whose  date  can  be  determined,  we  might  indeed  endcavoir 
to  trace  the  psychological  development  of  the  Prophet  by  meaas 
of  the  Koran,  and  arrange  its  parts  accordingly.  But  in  such 
an  imdertaking  one  is  always  apt  to  take  subjective  assumptioos 
or  mere  fancies  for  established  data.  Good  traditions  about  the 
origin  of  the  Meccan  revelations  are  not  very  numerous.  In  fact 
the  whole  history  of  Mahomet  previous  to  the  Flight  is  so 
imperfectly  related  that  we  are  not  even  suro  in  what  year  he 
appeared  as  a  prophet.  Probably  it  was  in  a.d.  6to;  it  may  ban 
been  somewhat  earlier,  but  scarcely  later.  If,  as  one  ttaditioa 
says,  uji.  1  seq.  ("  The  Romans  are  overcome  in  the  nearest 
neighbouring  land  ")  refers  to  the  defeat  of  the  Byzantines  by 
the  Persians,  not  far  from  Damascus,  about  the  spring  of  6  r  4,  it 
would  follow  that  tbe  third  group,  to  which  this  passage  belongs, 
covers  the  greater  part  of  the  Meccan  period.  And  it  is  not  i« 
itself  unlikely  that  the  passionate  vehemence  which  characterizis 
the  first  group  was  of  short  duration.  Nor  is  the  assumptioa 
contradicted  by  the  tolerably  well  attested,  though  lar  frora 
incontestable  statement,  that  when  Omar  was  converted  (ajx 
615  or  6r6),  xx.,  which  belongs  to  the  second  group,  already 
existed  in  writing.  But  the  reference  of  xzx.  r  seq.  to  this  par- 
ticular battle  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  positive  oondusiocs 
■  See  Bibliography  at  end. 
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can  be  dnvn  bom  it.  It  b  the  same  vtth  other  alliuioiu 
in  the  liecan  tOias  to  occunenccs  wboce  cbionolosy  can  be 
partially  aacertained.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a  merely  relative  determination  of  the  order  of  even  the 
three  great  clusters  of  Meccaa  revelations. 

In  the  pieoa  of  the  first  period  the  convulsive  excitement  of 
the  Prophet  often  expresses  itself  with  the  utmost  vehemence. 
He  is  so  carried  away  by  his  emotion  that  he  cannot 
choose  his  words;  they  seem  rather  to  burst  from 
him.  Many  of  these  i»eces  remind  us  of  the  oracles 
of  the  old  heathen  snolhsayera,  whose  style  is  known  to  us  from 
imitations,  although  we  have  perhaps  not  a  single  genuine 
specimen.  Like  those  other  oracles,  the  sttras  of  this  period, 
which  are  never  very  long,  are  composed  of  short  sentences  with 
tolerably  pure  but  rapidly  rhjnyng  rhymes.  The  oaths,  too, 
with  which  many  of  them  begin  were  largely  used  by  the  sooth- 
sayen.  Some  of  these  oaths  are  very  uncouth  and  hard  to 
understand,  some  of  them  perhaps  were  not  meant  to  be  under- 
stood, for  indeed  all  sorts  of  strange  things  are  met  with  in  these 
chapters.  Here  and  there  Mahomet  speaks  of  visions,  and  appears 
even  to  see  angels  before  him  in  bodily  form.  There  are  some 
intensely  vivid  descriptions  of  the  resurrection  and  the  last  day 
which  must  have  exercised  a  demonic  power  over  men  who  were 
quite  unfamiliar  with  such  pictures.  Other  pieces  paint  in 
Rowing  colours  the  joys  of  heaven  and  the  pains  of  hell.  How- 
eyer.the  sQros  of  this  period  are  not  all  so  wild  as  these;  and  those 
which  are  conceived  in  a  calmer  mood  appear  to  be  the  oldest. 
Yet,  one  must  repeat,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  out  any 
strict  chronological  sequence.  For  instance,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  whether  the  beginning  of  xcvi.  is  really,  what  a  widely 
circulated  tradition  calls  it,  the  oldest  part  of  the  whole  Koran. 
That  tradition  goes  back  to  the  Prophet's  favourite  wife  Ayesha; 
but  as  she  was  not  bom  at  the  time  when  the  revelation  is  said 
to  have  been  made,  it  can  only  contain  at  the  best  what  Mahomet 
told  her  years  afterwards,  from  his  own  not  very  clear  recollec- 
tion, with  or  without  fictitious  additions,  and  this  woman  is  little 
trustworthy.  Moreover,  there  are  other  pieces  mentioned  by 
others  as  the  oldest.  In  any  case  xcvi.  i  sqq.  is  certaiidy  very 
early.  According  to  the  traditional  view,  which  appears  to  be 
correct,  it  treats  of  a  vision  in  which  the  Prophet  receives  an 
injunction  to  recite  a  revelation  conveyed  to  him  by  the  angel. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  here  already  two  things  are 
brought  forward  as  proofs  of  the  omnipotence  and  care  of  Cod: 
one  is  the  creation  of  man  out  of  a  seminal  drop — an  idea  to 
which  Mahomet  often  recurs;  the  other  is  the  then  recently 
introduced  art  of  writing,  which  the  Prophet  instinctively  seizes 
on  as  a  means  of  propagating  his  doctrines.  It  was  only  after 
Mahontet  encoimtered  obstinate  resistance  that  the  tone  of  the 
revelations  became  thoroughly  passionate.  In  such  cases  he  was 
not  slow  to  utter  terrible  threats  against  those  who  ridiculed  the 
preaching  of  the  unity  of  God,  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  the 
judgment.  His  own  uncle  Aba  llahab  had  rudely  repelled  bim,and 
in  a  brief  special  sOra  (cxi.)  he  and  his  wife  are  consigned  to  hell. 
The  sOras  of  this  period  form  almost  exclusively  the  concluding 
portions  of  the  present  text.  One  is  disposed  to  assume,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  at  one  time  more  numerous,  and  that  many 
of  them  were  lost  at  an  early  period. 

Since  Mahomet's  strength  lay  in  his  enthusiastic  and  fiery 
imagination  rather  than  in  the  wealth  of  ideas  and  clearness  of 
abstrsct  thought  on  which  exact  reasoning  depends,  it  follows 
that  the  older  sOras,  in  which  the  former  qualities  have  free 
scope,  must  be  more  attractive  to  us  than  the  later.  In  the 
sQras  of  the  second  period  the  imaginative  glow  perceptibly 
diminishes;  there  is  still  fire  and  animation,  but  the  tone  becomes 
gradually  more  prosaic.  As  the  feverish  restlessness  subsides, 
the  periods  are  drawn  out,  and  the  revelations  as  a  whole  become 
Ipnger.  The  truth  of  the  new  doctrine  is  proved  by  accumulated 
instances  of  God's  working  in  nature  and  in  history;  the  objec- 
tions of  opponents,  whether  advanced  in  good  faith  or  in  jest, 
are  controverted  by  arguments;  but  the  demonstration  is  often 
confused  or  even  weak.  The  histories  of  the  earlier  prophets, 
which  had  occasionally  been  briefly  touched  on  m  the  first  period, 


On  the  whole,  the 


J6)  dfiect  us  in  the  right  way;  (7)  in  the  way  of  Thow  to 
1  Thou  hast  been  gracious,  on  whom  there  is  no  wrath,  and 


are  now  related,  sometimes  at  great  length, 
charm  of  the  style  is  passing  away. 

There  is  one  piece  of  the  Koran,  belonging  to  the  begitming  of 
this  period,  if  not  to  the  close  of  the  former,  which  claims  par- 
ticular notice.  This  is  SOra  L,  the  Lord's  Prayer  of  _^  niu. 
the  Moslems,  a  vigorous  hymn  of  praise  to  God,  '™** 
the  Lord  of  both  worlds,  which  ends  in  a  petition  for  aid  and 
true  guidance  (Aiuftl).  The  words  of  this  sflta,  which  is  known 
as  ai-/atiia  ("  the  opening  one  "),  are  as  follows: — 

(i)  In  the  name  of  God,  the  compassionate  compassioner.  (3) 
Praise  be  [literally  "  is  '*)  to  God,  the  Lord  of  the  worlds,  (3)  the 
compassionate  compassioner,  (4)  the  Sovereign  of  the  day  of 
judgment.     (9)  Thee  do  we  worship  and  of  Thee  do  we  beg -assist- 

whom  ' 

who  go  not  astray. 

The  thoughts  are  so  dmple  as  to  need  no  explanation;  and  yet 
the  prayer  is  full  of  meaning.  It  is  true  that  there  is  iMt  a  single 
ori^nal  idea  of  Mahomet's  in  it.  Of  the  seven  verses  of  the  sOra 
no  less  than  five  (verses  i,  s,  3, 4, 6)  have  an  extremely  suspicious 
relationship  with  the  stereotyped  formulae  of  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian liturgies.  Vene  6  agrees,  word  for  word,  with  Ps.  xxvii. 
II.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  must  remain  open  whether 
Mahomet  only  gave  free  renderings  of  the  several  borrowed 
formulae,  or  whether  in  actually  composing  them  he  kept 
existing  models.  The  designation  of  God  as  the  "  Compas- 
sioner," Raftmin,  is  simply  the  Jewish  Saimind,  which  was  a 
favourite  name  for  God  in  the  Talmudic  period.  The  word  had 
long  before  Mahomet's  time  been  used  for  God  in  southeta 
Arabia  (cf.*  e.g.  the  Sabaean  Inscriptions,  Giaser,  554,  line  ja; 
618,  line  2). 

Mahomet  seems  for  a  while  to  have  eatettained  the  thought  of 
adopting  al-Raiman  as  a  proper  name  of  God,  in  place  of  AIM, 
which  was  already  used  by  the  heathens.'  This  purpose  he 
ultimately  relinquished,  but  it  is  just  in  the  sftraa.of  the  second 
period  that. the  use  of  Ra^mdn  is  specially  frequent.  If,  for  this 
reason,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  certain  that  Sflra  i.  belongs  to  this 
period,  yet  we  can  neither  prove  that  it  belongs  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Mecca  period  nor  that  the  present  introductory  formiila 
"  In  the  name  of  God,"  &c,  belonged  to  it  from  the  first.  It  nuy 
therefore  even  be  doubted  whether  Mahomet  at  the  outset  looked 
upon  the  latter  as  revealed.  Tradition,  of  course,  knows  in 
this  coimexion  no  doubt,  and  looks  upon  the  Fitiha  precisely 
as  the  most  exalted  portion  of  the  Koran.  Every  Moslem  who 
says  his  five  piayeis'regularly — as  the  most  of  them  do — repeats 
it  not  less  than  twenty  times  a  day. 

'  The  sOras  of  the  third  Meccan  period,  which  form  a  fairly  large 
pait  of  our  present  Koran,  are  almost  entirely  prosaic  Some 
of  the  levelations  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  the 
siitgle  venet  also  are  much  longer  than  in  the  older  Mm 
sOras.  Only  now  and  then  a  gleam  of  poetic  power 
flashes  out.  A  sermonizing  tone  predominates.  The  iOias  are 
very  edifying  for  one  who  is  already  reconciled  to  their  import, 
but  to  us  at  least  they  do  not  seem  very  well  fitted  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  unbelievers.  That  impression,  however, 
is  not  correct,  for  in  letlity  the  demonstrations  of  these  longer 
Meccan  sQras  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  influential  for  the 
propagation  of  Islam.  Mahomet's  mission  was  not  to  Eurt- 
peans,  but  to  a  people  who,  though  quick-witted  and  receptive, 
were  not  accustomed  to  logical  thinking,  while  they  had  out- 
grown their  andeot  religion. 

When  we  reach  the  Medina  period  it  becomes,  as  has  been 
indicated,  much  easier  to  nndmtand  the  revelations  in  tbeit 
historical  relations,  since  our  knowledge  of  the  history  «l 

■  Since  in  Arabic  also  the  root  y«»}  signifies  "  to  have  pity,"  the 
Arabs  must  have  at  once  perceived  the  force  of  the  new  name. 
While  the  foreign  word  Ratman  a,  in  accordance  with  iu  origin, 
everywhere  in  the  Komn  to  be  understood  as  "  Mereiful,"  there  is 
some  .doubt  as  to  Ra^lm.  The  close  conntaSon  of  the  two  expres- 
sions, it  is  true,  makes  it  probable  that  Mahomet  only  added  the 
adjective  Rattm  to  the  substantive  KatmOn  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  conception.  But  the  genuine  Arab  meaning  of  Ka^lm  is 
"  gracious,"  and  thus,  the  okf  Mahommedan  Arab  papyri  render  this 
word  by  ^X&«tfpwrof. 
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Mahomet  In  Medina  ia  tolerably  c6mplete.  In  many  cases  the 
historical  occasion  is  perfectly  clear,  in  otbets  we  can  at  least 
recognize  the  general  situation  from  which  they 
arose,  and  thus  approximately  fix  their  time.  There 
still  remains,  however,  a  remnant,  of  which  we  can  only  say  that 
it  belongs  to  Medina. 

The  style  of  this  period  beaia  a  fairly  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  latest  Meccan  period.  It  is  for  the  most  part  pure 
prose,  enriched  by  occasional  rhetorical  embellishments.  Yet 
even  here  there  are  many  bright  and  impressive  passages, 
especially  in  those  sections  which  may  be  regarded  as  proclama- 
tions to  the  army  of  the  faithful.  For  the  Moslems  Mahomet 
has  many  different  messages.  At  one  time  it  is  a  summons  to  do 
battle  for  the  faith;  at  another,  a  series  of  reflections  on  recently 
experienced  success  or  misfortune,  or  a  rebuke,  for  their  weak 
faith;  or  an  exhortation  to  virtue,  and  so  on.  He  often  addresses 
bimielf  to  the  "  doubters,"  some  of  whom  vacillate  between 
faith  and  unbelief,  others  make  a  pretence  of  faith,  while  others 
scarcely  take  the  trouble  even  to  do  that.  They  are  no  con-, 
solidated  party,  but  to  Mahomet  they  are  all  equally  vexatious, 
because,  as  soon  as  danger  has  to  be  encountered,  or  a  contribu- 
tion is  levied,  they  all  alike  fall  away.  There  are  frequent  out- 
bursts, ever  increasing  in  bitterness,  against  the  Jews,  who  were 
very  numerous  in  Medina  and  its  neighbourhood  when  Mahomet 
arrived.  He  has  much  less  to  say  against  the  Christians,  with 
whom  he  never  came  closely  in  contact;  and  as  for  the  idolaters, 
there  was  little  occasion  in  Medina  to  have  many  words  with 
them.  A  part  of  the  Medina  pieces  consists  of  formal  laws 
belonging  to  the  ceremom'al,  civil  and  criminal  coda;  or  direc- 
tions about  certain  temporary  com|dications.  The  most  objec- 
tionable parts  of  the  whole  Koran  are  those  which  treat  of 
Mahomet's  relations  with  women..  The  laws  and  regulations 
were  generally  veiy  concise  revelations,  but  most  of  them  have 
been  amalgamated  with  other  pieces  of  similar- or  dissimilar 
Import,  and  are  now  found  in  very  long  sQras. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  composition  and  the 
internal  history  of  the  Koran,  but  it  is  probably  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  book  is  a  very  heterogeneous  collection.  If  only  those 
passages  bad  been  preserved  iriiicb  had  a  permanent  value  for 
the  t^logy,  the  ethics,  or  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Moslems,  a 
few  fragments  would  have  been  amply  sufficient.  Fortunately 
for  knowledge,  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  the  letter  has  led  to 
the  collection  of  all  the  revelations  that  could  possibly  be 
collected— the  "abrogating"  along  with  the  "abrogated," 
passages  referring  to  passing  circumstances  as  well  as  those  of 
lasting  importance.  Every  one  who  takes  up  the  book  in  the 
proper  religious  frame  of  mind,  like  most  of  the  Moslems,  reads 
pieces  directed  against  long-obsolete  absurd  customs  of  Mecca 
just  as  devoutly  as  the  weightiest  moral  precepts — perhaps 
even  more  devoutly,  because  he  does  not  understand  them  so 
well. 

'  At  the  head  of  twenty-nine  of  the  sQras  sund  certain  initial 
letters,  from  which  no  clear  sense  can  be  obtained.  Thus,  before 
_  .  .  U.  iii.  xxxi.  zxxiL  we  find  jj\  {Alif  lAm  Mim),  before 
Jj^™""  xL-xlvi.  ,«^  ({M  Ulm).  NSldeke  at  one  time  suggested 
.that  these  initials  did  not  belong  to  Mahomet's  text, 
but  might  be  the  monograms  of  possessors  of  codices,  which,  through 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  were  incorporated  in  the  final 
form  of  the  Koran;  he  now  deems  it  more  protxable  that  they  are 
to  be  traced  to  the  Prophet  himself,  as  Sprenger,  Loth  and  others 
sappose.  One  cannot  indeed  admit  the  truth  of  Lotfa's  statement 
that  in  the  proper  opening  words  of  these  sQras  we  may  generally 
find  an  allusion  to  the  accompanying  initials;  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  accidental  that  the  first  verse  of  the  great  majority  of  them  (in 
iii.  it  is  the  second  verse)  contains  the  word  "  book,"  revelation," 
or  some  equivalent.  They  usually  begin  with ;"  This  is  the  boolc," 
or"  Revelation  ('  down  sending  *}  of  the  book,"  or  something  similar. 
Of  sQras  which  commence  in  this  way  only  a  few  (xviii.  xxiv.  xxv. 
xxxix.)  want  the  initials,  while  only  xxix.  and  xxx;  nave  the  initials 
and  begin  differently.  These  few  exceptions  may  easily  have  pro- 
ceeded from  ancient  corruptions;  at  all  events  they  cannot  neutralise 
the  evidence  of  the  greater  number.  Mahomet  seems  ro  have  meant 
these  letters  for  a  mystic  reference  to  the  archetypal  text  in  heaven. 
To  a  man  who  regaxded  the  art  of  writing,  of  which  at  the  best  be  had 
but  a  slight  knowled)^.  as  something  supernatural,  and  who  lived 
illiterate  people,  aa  A  B  C  may  well  have  seemed  more 


significant  than  to  us  who  have  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  this  art  from  our  childhood.  The  Prophet  himself  can  hardly 
have  attached  any  oarticular  meaning  to  these  symbols :  they  served 
their  purpose  if  tney  conveyed  an  impression  of  solemmty  and 
enigmatical  obscurity.  In  fact,  the  Koran  admits  that  it  contains 
many  things  which  neither  can  be,  nor  were  intended  to  be,  under- 
stood (iii.  5).  To  regard  these  letters  as  ciphers  is  a  precarious 
hypothesis,  lor  the  simple  reason  that  cryptography  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  very  infancy  of  Arabic  writmg.  if  they  arc  actually 
ciphers,  the  multiplicity  of  possible  explanations  at  once  precludes 
the  hope  of  a  plausible  interpretation.  None  of  the  efforts  in  this 
direction,  whether  by  Moslem  scholars  or  by  European^  has  led 
to  convincing  results.  This  remark  applies  even  to  the  u^nious 
conjecture  of  Spienger,  that  the  letterauaa,^  (JUfm  nAiaSai) 
before  xix.  (which  treats  of  John  and  Jesus,  and,  according  to  tradi- 
tibn,  was  sent  to  the  Christian  king  of  Abyssinia)  stand  for  Jisaa 
Nazarenus  Rex  Judtuorum.  Sprcnger  arrives  at  this  explanation  b>'  a 
very  artificial  method ;  and  besides.  Mahomet  was  not  so  simple  as 
the  Moslem  traditionalists,  who  imagined  that  the  Abysainians  couM 
read  a  piece  of  the  Arabic  Koran.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
Moslems  have  from  of  old  appdied  themselves  with  great  assiduity 
to  the  decipherment  of  these  initials,  and  have  sometimes  found  the 
deepest  mysteries  in  them.  GeneradVi. however,  they  arc  content 
with  the  ^udent  condusiott  that  God  alone  knows  the  jaeoning  of 
these  letters. 

It  is  probable  (see  above)  that  Mahomet  had  already  caused 
revelations  to  be  written  down  at  Mecca,  and  that  this  began 
from  the  moment  when  he  felt  certain  that  he  was  the  trans- 
mitter of  the  actual  text  of  a  heavenly  book  to  mankind.  It  is 
even  true  that  he  may  at  some  time  or  another  have  formed  the 
intention  of  collecting  these  revelations.  The  idea  of  a  heavenly 
model  would  in  itself  have  suggested  such  a  course  and,  only 
in  an  inferior  degree  to  this,  the  necessity  of  setting  a  new  and 
uncorrapted  document  of  the  divine  will  over  against  the  sacred 
scriptures  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  the  people  of  the  Book, 
as  the  Koran  calls  them.  In  any  case,  when  Mahomet  died,  the 
separate  pieces  of  the  Koran,  notwithstanding  their  theoretical 
sacredness,  existed  only  in  scattered  copies;  they  nwas> 
wete  consequently  in  great  danger  of  being  partially  mMsum  <t 
or  entirely  destroyed.  Many  Moslems  knew  large  ""  ""'"■' 
portions  by  heart,  but  certainly  no  one  knew  the  whole; 
and  a  merely  oral  propagation  would  have  .left  the  door 
open  to  all  kinds  of  deliberate  knd  inadvertent  altciutions.  Btit 
now,  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet,  most  of  the  Arabs  revolted 
against  his  successor,  and  had  to  be  reduced  to  submission  by 
force.  Especially  sanguinary  was  the  struggle  against  the  pro- 
phet Maslama  (Mubarrad,  Kinil  443,  5),  commonly  known  by 
the  derisive  diminutive  Mosailima.  At  that  time  (aj».  fi^ 
Riitny  of  the  most  devoted  Moslems  fell,  the  very  men  who  knew 
most  Komn  pieces  by  heart.  Omar  then  began  to  fear  that  the 
Koran  might  be  entirely  forgotten,  and  he  induced  the  Caliph 
Aba  Bekr  to  undertake  the  collection  of  all  its  parts,  lie 
Caliph  laid  the  duty  on  Zaid  ibn  Thibit,  a  native  of  Medina, 
then  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  had  often  ^^ 
acted  as  amanuensis  to  the  Prophet,  in  whose  service  y„* 
be  is  even  said  to  have  learned  the  Jewish  letters. 
The  account  of  this  collection  of  the  Koran  has  reached  ns  in 
several  substantially  identical  forms,  and  goes  back  to  Zaid  him- 
self. According  to  it,  he  collected  the  revelations  from  ct^iies 
written  on  flat  stones,  pieces  of  leather,  ribs  of  palm-leaves 
(not  palm-leaves  themselves),  and  such-like  material,  but  chiefly 
"  from  the  breasts  of  men,"  t.e.  from  their  memory.  From  these 
he  wrote  a  fair  copy,  which  he  gave  to  Abfl  Bekr,  from  whom  it 
came  to  his  successor  Omar,  who  again  bequeathed  it  to  his 
daughter  Haf^,  one  of  the  widows  of  the  Prophet.  This  redac- 
tion, commonly  called  ai-fojuf  ("  the  leaves  "),  had  from  the 
first  no  canonical  authority ;  and  its  internal  arrangement  caa 
only  be  conjectured. 

The  Moslems  were  as  far  as  ever  from  possessing  a  onilbnn  test 
of  the  Koran.  The  bravest  of  their  warriors  sometime*  knew 
deplorably  little  about  it;  distinction  on  UuU  field  they  cfacetfully 
accorded  to  pious  men  like  Ibn  Mas'Qd.  It  was  inevitaMe,  how- 
ever, that  discrepancies  should  emerge  between  the  texts  of  pro- 
fessed scholars,  and  as  these  men  in  thtir  several  locmlilies  were 
authorities  on  the  reading  of  the  Koran,  quarrels  began  to  break 
out  between  the  levies  from  different  districts  about  the  true  foni 
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of  the  sactedjiook.  During  a  campaign  in  A3. 30  (A.a  650-651), 
QodbaUa,  Uie  victor  in  the  great  and  decuive  battle  of 
Nehivcand  (see  Caupbatk;  and  Pusu:  Hislary)  perceived 
that  such  disputes  might  become  dangerous,  and  therefore 
urged  on  the  caliph  Othmln  the  necessity  for  a  universally 
binding  text.  The  matter  was  entrusted  to  Zaid, 
who  had  made  the  former  collection,  with  three  lead- 
ing Koreishites.  These  brought  together  as  many 
copies  as  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  prepared  an  edition 
which  was  to  l>e  canonical  for  all  Moslems.  To  prevent  any 
further  disputes,  they  burned  all  the  other  codices  except  that  of 
Tiai^,  which,  however,  was  soon  afterwards  destroyed  by  Merwin 
the  governor  of  Medina.  The  destruction  of  the  earlier  codices 
was  an  irreparable  loss  to  criLicism;  but,  for  the  essentially 
political  object  of  putting  an  end  to  controversies  by  admitting 
only  one  form  of  the  common  book  of  religion  and  of  law,  this 
measure  was  necessary. 

The  result  of  these  labours  is  m  our  hands;  as  to  how  they  were 
conducted  we  have  no  trustworthy  information,  tradition  being 
here  too  much  under  the  influence  of  dogmatic  preiuppositions. 
The  critical  methods  of  a  modem  scientific  commission  will  not 
be  expected  of  an  age  when  the  highest  Uteiary  education  for  an 
Arab  consisted  in  ability  to  read  and  write.  It  now  appears 
highly  probable  that  this  second  redaction  took  this  simple  form: 
Zaid  read  off  from  the  codex  which  he  had  previously  written, 
and  his  associates,  simultaneously  or  successively,  wrote  one  copy 
each  to  his  dictation.  These  three  manuscripts  will  therefore  be 
those  which  the  caliph,  according  to  trustworthy  tradition,  sent 
in  the  first  instance  iis  standard  copies  to  Damascus,  Basra  and 
Kufa  to  the  warriors  of  the  provinces  of  which  these  were  the 
capitals,  while  he  retained  one  at  Medina.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
impoasihle  now  to  distinguish  in  the  present  form  of  the  book 
what  belongs  to  the  first  redaction  from  what  is  due  to  the  second. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  separate  sections,  a  cla&iificalion 
accotdiog  to  contents  was  impracticable  because  of  the  variety  o{ 
subjects  often  dealt  with  in  one  sdra.  A  chronological  arrange- 
ment was  out  of  the  question,  because  the  chronology  of  the  older 
pieces  must  have  been  imperfectly  known,  and  because  in  some 
cases  passages  of  diUcrent  dates  had  been  joined  togetber. 
Indeed,  systematic  principles  of  this  kind  were  altogether  dia- 
icgarded  at  that  period.  The  pieces  were  accordingly  arranged 
in  indiscriminate  order,  the  only  rule  observed  being  to  place  the 
long  sOias  first  and  the  shorter  towards  the  end,  and  even  that 
was  far  from  strictly  adhered  to.  The  two  magic  formulae, 
sQras  cxiii.,  cxiv.  owe  their  position  at  the  end  of  the  collection 
to  their  peculiar  contents,  which  diHer  from  all  the  other  sOras; 
they  are  protecting  speUi  for  the  faithfuL  Similarly  it  is  by 
reason  of  its  contents  that  sOra  i.  stands  at  the  beginning:  not 
only  because  it  is  in  praise  of  Allah,  as  Fsalm  i.  is  in  praise  of  the 
righteous  man,  but  because  it  gives  classical  expression  to  Im- 
portant articles  of  the  faith.  These  are  the  only  special  traces  of 
design.  The  combination  of  pieces  of  different  origin  may  pro- 
ceed partly  from  the  possessors  of  the  codices  from  which  Zaid 
compiled  his  first  complete  copy,  partly  from  Zaid  himself.  The 
individual  sdtas  are  separated  simply  by  the  superscription: 
"  In  the  name  of  God,  the  compassionate  Compassioner,"  which 
is  wanting  only  in  the  ninth.  The  additional  headings  found  in 
our  texts  (the  name  of  the  sflras,  the  number  of  verses,  &c.) 
were  not  in  the  original  codices,  and  form  no  iBtegral  port  of  the 
KoraiL 

It  is  said  that  OthmSn  directed  Zaid  and  his  associates,  in 
cases  of  'disagreement,  to  follow  the  (oreish  diakct;  but,  tliough 
welIatt«sted,thisaccountcaiiacaicelybecorrect.  The  extremely 
primitive  writing  of  those  days  wu  quite  faicapable  of  rendering 
luch  minute  differeocca  as  can  have  existed  between  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Mecca  and  that  of  Medina. 

Othmin's  Koraft  was  not  complete.  Some  passages  are 
evidently  fragmentary;  and  a  few  detached  pieces  are  still  extant 
■ntKarmm  which  were  originally  parts  of  the  Koran,  although 
mtismm-  they  have  been  omitted  by  Zaid.  Amongst  these  an 
W"*-  some  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  Mahomet 
deaiicdtoanpptcss.    Zaid  may  easily  have  overUnked  a  few  ttny 


fragments,  but  that  he  purposely  omitted  anything  which  he 
believed  to  belong  to  the  Koran  is  very  unlikely.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  in  ditference  to  his  superiors  he  kept  out  of  the  book 
the  names  of  Mahomet's  enemies,  if  they  or  their  families  came 
afterwards  to  be  respected.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
was  never  Mahomet's  practice  to  refer  explicitly  to  contemporary 
persons  and  affairs  in  the  Koran.  Only  a  single  friend,  hb 
adopted  son  Zaid  (xxxiii.  37),  and  a  single  enemy,  his  uncle  AbQ 
Lahab  (cxi.) — and  these  for  very  special  reasons — are  mentioned 
by  name;  and  the  name  of  the  latter  has  been  left  in  the  Koran 
with  a  fearful  curse  annexed  to  it,  although  his  son  had  embraced 
lalam  before  the  death  of  Mahomet,  and  his  descendants  be- 
longed to  the  noblest  families.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
single  verse  or  clause  which  can  be  plausibly  made  out  to  be  an 
interpolation  by  Zaid  at  the  instance  of  Aba  Bekr,  Omar,  or 
OthmSn.  SBght  clerical  errors  there  may  have  been,  but  the 
Koran  of  Othndn  contains  none  but  genuine  elements — though 
sometimes  in  very  strange  order.  All  efforts  of  European  scholars 
to  prove  the  existence  ^  later  interpoUtions  in  the  Koran  have 
fafled. 

Of  the  four  exemplars  of  Othmin's  Koran,  one  was  kept  in 
Medina,  and  one  was  sent  to  each  of  the  three  metropolitan  cities, 
Kufa,  Ba^ra,  and  Damascus.  It  can  still  be  pretty  clearly  shown 
in  detail  that  these  four  codices  deviated  from  one  another  in 
points  of  orthography ,  in  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a  iM  ("  and  ") 
and  such-like  minutiae;  but  these  variations  nowhere  affect  the 

sense.      All  Inrpr  nianii«rripr«  f  rf  AnivrA  fmm  thi-gi-fniirnrigin^i^ 

At  the  same  time,  the  other  forms  of  the  Koran  did  not  at 
once  become  extinct.  In  particular  we  have  some  information 
about  the  codex  of  Ubay  ibn  Ka'b.  If  the  list  which  ,^^^  \ 
giyes  the  order  of  its  sOras  is  correct,  it  must  have  oMItma 
contained  substantially  the  same  materials  as  our 
text;  in  that  case  Ubay  ibn  Ka'b  must  have  used  the  original 
collection  of  Zaid.  The  tame  is  true  of  the  codex  of  Ibn  Mas'Od, 
of  which  we  have  also  a  catalogue.  It  appears  that  the  principle 
of  putting  the  longer  sQras  before  the  shorter  was  more  con- 
sistently carried  out  by  him  than  by  Zaid.  He  omits  i.  and  the 
ma^cal  formulae  of  cxiii.,  cxiv.  Ubay,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
embodied  two  additional  short  prayers,  which  we  may  regard 
as  Mahomet's.  One  can  easily  understand  that  differences  of 
opinion  may  have  existed  as  to  whether  and  how  far  formularies 
of  this  kind  belonged  to  the  Koran,  Some  of  the  divergent 
readings  of  both  these  texts  have  been  preserved  as  well  as  a 
considerable  number  of  other  ancient  variants.  Most  of  them 
are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  received  readings,  but  some  are  quite 
as  good,  and  a  few  deserve  preference. 

The  only  man  who  appears  to  have  seriously  opposed  the 
general  introduction  of  Othmin's  text  is  Ibn  Mas'Od.  He  was 
one  of  the  oldest  disciples  of  the  Prophet,  and  had  often  tendered 
him  personal  service;  but  be  was  a  man  of  contracted 
views,  althou^  he  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  Moslem  ^!L,mt 
theology.  His  opposition  had  no  effect.  Now  when 
we  consider  that  at  that  time  there  were  many  Moslems  who  had 
heard  the  Koran  from  the  mouth  of  the  Prophet,  that  other 
measures  of  the  imbecile  Othmin  met  with  the  most  vehement 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  bigoted  champions  of  the  faith, 
that  these  were  still  further  incited  agamst  him  by  some  of  his 
ambitious  old  comrades  until  at  Ust  they  murdered  him,  and 
finally  that  in  the  dvil  wars  after  his  death  the  several  parties 
were  glad  of  any  pretext  for  branding  their  opponents  as  infidels; 
— when  we  consider  all  this,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  strong 
testimony  in  favour  of  Othndn's  Koran  that  no  party  found 
fault  with  his  conduct  in  this  matter,  or  repudiated  the  text 
formed  by  Zaid,  who  was  one  of  the  meet  devoted  adherents 
of  Othmln  and  his  family,  and  that  even  among  theShiite* 
criticism  of  the  caliph's  action  is  only  met  with  as  a  nire 
exception. 

But  this  ledacdoo  is  not  the  close  c(  the  textual  hiatocy  of  the 
Koran.  The  ancient  Arabic  alphabet  was  Vkry  imperfect;  it  not 
only  wanted  marks  for  the  short  and  in  part  even  for  the  long 
voweli,  but  it  often  expressed  KVeral  consonants  by  the  same  sign, 
e.r.  one  and  the  ame  character  could  mean  fi,  T.  Th  at  the  begui- 
nug  and  N  and  J  (I)  in  the  middle  of  words.    Hence  thoe  wet* 
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many  words  which  could  be  read  in  very  differait  wayt.  This 
variety  oi  pouible  readings  was  at  first  veiy  great,  and  many 
t^^  readers  seem  to  have  actually  made  it  their  object  to 
tr'r'  ^  discover  pronundations  which  were  new,  provided  they 
^^^t~  were  at  all  appropriate  to  the  ambiguous  text.  There 
was  also  a  dia&ctic  licence  in  grammatical  forms,  which, 
had  not  as  yet  been  greatly  restricted.  An  effort  wasmadebymany 
to  establish  a  more  refined  pronunciation  for  the  Koran  than  Was 
usual  in  common  life  or  in  secular  literature.  The  various  sdtools 
of  "  readers  **  differed  very  widely  from  one  another;  although  for 
the  most  part  there  was  no  important  divergence  as  to  the  sense  of 
wcHds.  A  few  of  them  gradually  rose  to  special  authority,  and  the 
rest  disappeared.  Seven  readera  are  jEenerally  reckoned  chief 
authorities,  but  for  practical  purposes  thu  number  was  continually 
reduced  In  prates*  of  time ;  so  that  at  present  onlv  two  **  reading- 
styles  "  are  in  actual  use, — the  common  style  of  Eiaf 9,  and  that  of 
Nftfi';  which  prevails  in  Africa  to  the  west  of  Egypt.  There  is, 
hdwever,  a  very  comprehensive  massoretic  literature  in  which  a 
number  of  other  styles  are  Indicated.  The  invention  of  vowel-signs 
of  diacritic  points  to  distinguish  similariy  formed  consonants,  and 
of  other  orthographic  signs,  soon  put  a  stop  to  arbitrary  conjectures 
on  the  part  of  the  readers.  Many  zealots  objected  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  innovations  in  the  sacred  text,  but  theological  consis- 
tency had  to  yield  to  practical  necessity.  In  accurate  codices, 
indeed,  all  such  additions,  as  well  as  the  titles  of  the  sflra,  &c.,  are 
written  in  coloured  ink,  while  the  black  characten  profess  to  repre- 
sent exactly  the  orizinal  of  Othmftn,  But  there  is  probabl>r  no  copy 
Quite  faithful  in  this  respect.  Moreover,  the  right  recitation  of  the 
Konn  is  an  art  which  even  people  of  Arab  tongue  can  only  learn  with 
great  difficulty.  In  additkui  to  the  nuances  of  pnmunciatwn  already 
alluded  to,  there  is  a  semi-musical  modulation.  In  these  matten 
also  the  various  schools  differ. 

In  European  libraries,  besides  innumerable  modem  manuscripts  of 
the  Koran,  there  are  also  codicek,  ch-  fragments,  of  high  antiquity, 
j.^^  some  of  them  probably  dating  from  the  ist  century  of 
'"rrj'  the  Flight.  For  the  restoration  of  the  text,  however, 
""*~"  the  works  of  ancient  scholara  on  its  readings  and  modes 
of  writing  are  more  important  than  the  manuscripts;  which,  however 
elegantly  they  may  be  written  and  ornamented,  proceed  from  Irre- 
sponsible  copyists.  The  original,  written  by  Othm&n  himself,  has 
indeed  been  exhibited  In  various  parts  of  the  Mahommedan  world. 
The  library  of  the  India  Office  contains  one  such  manuscript, 
bearing  the  subscription:  "  Written  by  'Othm&n  the  son  of  'Affln.'' 
These,  of  course,  are  barefaced  (orgeries,  although  of  very  andent 
date:  ao  are  those  which  profess  to  oe  from  the  hand  of  'Ali.oneof 
whkn  is  preserved  in  the  same  library.  In  recent  times  the  Koran 
has  been  often  printed  and  lithc^rapoed.  both  in  the  East  and  the 
West.  In  Mahommedan  countries  uthogTaph)r  alone  is  employed. 
!  Portly  after  Mahomet's  death  certain  individuals  appliea  them- 
•elves  to  the  exposition  of  the  Koran.  Much  of  it  Way  obscure  from 
^^_  the  beginning,  other  sections  were  unintelligible  apart 

T'^JT"'  fnam  a  knowledge  of  the  drcumstances  of  their  origin. 
*""'*  Unfortunately,  those  who  took  possession  of  this  field 
were  not  very  honourable.  Ibn  'AbbAs,  a  courfn  of  Mahomet,  and 
thechief  source  of  the  traditional exegeslst)f  the  Koran,  has.on  thctdo- 
l^ical  and  other  grounds,  given  currency  to  a  number  of  falsehoods; 
and  at  least  some  of  hu  pupils  have  emulated  his  example.  These 
earliest  expositions  dealt  more  iritb  the  sense  and  connexion  of  whole 
verses  than  with  the  separate  words.  Afterwards,  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  old  language  dedined,  and  the  study  of  philology  arose,  more 
attention  began  to  be  paid  to  the  explanation  of  vocables.  A  good 
many  fragments  of  this  older  theological  and  philoloncal  exegesis 
have  sarvtvcd  from  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Fli^t.  although 
we  have  no  complete  commentary  of  this  period.  The  great  com- 
mentary of  T^bauri,  a.d.  830-933,  of  which  for  the  last  few  ytan  wc 
have  posseased  an  Oriental  edition  in  30  parte  (Cairo  a.h.  1331 " 
A.D.  1903),  is  very  full  when  it  conies  to  speak  of  cammical  law, 
as  wellas  in  its  accounts  of  the  occasions  of  the  several  revelations; 
for,  as  In  his  great  historical  work,  he  faithfully  recordsalarge  number 
of  tnulttions  with  the  channels  by  which  they  have  come  down  to 
us  (genealogical  trees,  isndd).  In  other  respecu  the  hopes  based 
upon  this  commentary  have  not  been  fulfilled. 

Another  very  famous  commentaiy  is  that  of  Zamakhshari  (a.d,- 
1075-1 144).  edited  by  Nassau-Lees,  Cakrutu,  1859;  but  this  scholar, 
with  his  great  insight  and  still  mater  subtlety,  is  to»apt  to  read  his 
own  scholastic  ideaa  into  the  l&mn.  The  favourite  commentary 
of  Baidftwi  (d.  A.D.  1286),  edited  by  Fleischer  (Ldpxic,i 846-1848), 
is  little  more  than  an  abridgment  of  Zamakhsharrs.  Thousands  of 
commentaries  on  the  Kdran,  some  of  them  of  prodigious  size,  have 
been  written  by  Moslems;  and  even  the  numbM*  of  those  stUI  extant 
in  manuscript  is  by  no  means  smaU.  Although  these  works  all  con- 
tain much  that  is  useless  of  false,  yet  they  are  invaluable  aids  to 
our  understanding  of  the  sacred  book.  An  unbiased  European  can, 
no  doubt,  see  many  things  at  a  glance  more  dearly  than  a  good 
Moslem  who  is  unoer  the  influence  of  leUgions  prejudice;  but  we 
shoukl  stfll  be  hdpleas  without  the  exegetical  literature  of  the 
Mahommedans.  Even  the  Arabian  Modems  would  only  understand 
the  Koran  very  dimly  and  imperfectly  if  they  did  not  give  special 
attention  to  the  study  of  ite  interpretation,  llie  advantage  of  bdog 
in  a  language  commonly  understood,  whkh  the  holy  book  claims  for 


itsdf,  has  vanished  in  the  course  cf  thirteen  centurien.  Acconliiv 
to  the  dominant  view,  however,  the  ritual  use  of  the  Koran  is  not  ixi 
the  least  concerned  with  the  sacred  words  bnng  ooderatood.  bat 
soldy  with  their  being  quite  properly  redtcd.  Nevertheless,  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  accomplished  by  Eniopcan  scbotarsUp  for  tbe 
correct  intetpretation  of  the  Koran.  We  want,  for  example,  an 
exhaustive  classification  and  discusson  of  all  the  Jewiih  dements 
in  the  Koran ;  a  praiseworthy  beginning  was  made  in  Cdger's  youlb- 
ful  essay  Was  Mat  Mokanud  ams  dem  Jmdentkum  aMftnowtmum  t 
(Bonn,  l8ii;  the  "  second  revised  edition,"  Leipzig,  1903,  is  only  a 
reprint).  We  want  e^wdaUy  a  thorough  commentary,  executed 
with  the  methods  and  resources  of  modern  science.  No 
European  language,  it  woukl  seem,  can  even  boast  of  a  ^?**" 
translation  which  completely  satis6es  modem  require-  ^ioaflK 
mcnta.  The  best  are  in-  English ;  where  we  have  the  ejuienidy 
paraphrastk.  but  for  ite  time  admirable  translation  of  Geoise  Safe 
(repeatedly  printed),  that  of  Rodwell  (1861).  which  seeks  to  giw 
the  pieces  in  chronological  order,  and  that  of  Palmer  (i860),  vbo 
wisdy  follows  the  traditional  arranseiaencs.  The  introductio« 
which  accompanies  Phlmer's  translation  is  not  in  all  icapecta 
abreast  of  the  most  recent  scholarship.  Conndcrable  extracts 
from  the  Koran  are  wdl  translated  in  £.  W.  Lane's  SAtHams 
from  tkg  Kuf'-i$u  Not  much  can  be  said  in  praise  of  tbe  com- 
plete translations  into  the  German  language,  ndther  of  that  of 
Ullmann,  which  has  appeared  in  several  ewlions,  nor  of  that  of 
Henning  (Ldpcif )  and  CriguU  (Halle),  all  of  them  shallow  amateurs 
who  have  no  notion  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  the  task,  and 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  Sale.  Friedrich  RQckert's  excel- 
lent version  (published  by  August  MQller.  Frankfort-oo-Klaine. 
1888)  gives  only  selections.  M.  Klamroth's  translation  ef  the  fifty 
oldest  BQnu,  DufUnftii  OUesUn  Surem  (Hamburg,  1890)  attempts 
successfully  to  r^>roduce  the  rhymed  form  of  the  onginala.  The 
publication  of  the  translation  01  the  Koran  by  the  great  LetpztK 
Arabic  scholar,  H.  L.  Fleischer  (d.  f888)  has  ao  far  nnfortunatd^ 
been  delayed.  (For  modem  cdituns,  commentaries^  Ac.  see 
Mahomhbdan  Religion:  Biblicgrapky). 

Be«des  commentaries  on  the  whole  Koran,  or  on  special  parts 
and  topKs,  the  Modems  possess  a  whole  literature  beanng  &n  their 
sacred  book.  There  are  works  on  the  ^llinc  and  right  pnmaa- 
ciation  of  the  Koran,  works  on  the  beauty  of  its  langu^e,  oa  the 
number  of  its  veftes,  words  and  letters.  &c.;  nay,  there  aie  evca 
works  whKh  would  nowadays  be  called  "  historical  and  critical 
introductions."  Moreover,  the  origin  of  Arabic  philology  is  inti- 
matdy  connected  with  the  reciution  and  exegesis  of  the  Konn. 
To  eAiibit  the  importence  of  the  sacred  txx>k  for  the  whole  mestdi 
life  of  the  Moslems  would  be  simply  to  write  the  history  of  that 
life  itself;  for  there  is  no  department  in  which  its  all-pervading, 
but  unfortunately  bot  always  salutary,  influence  has  not  been  fdt. 
,  The  unbounded  reverence  of  the  Moslems  for  the  Koran  reaches 
US  climax  in  the  dogma  that  this  book,  as  the  divine  wonl.  t.e. 
thought,  is  immanent  in  God,  and  consequently  eternal  ^  „  . 
and  uncrtttted.  This  doema,  which  was  doubtless  due  SHHl? 
to  the  influence' of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  eternal  ™•^"■•■ 
Word  of  God,  has  been  accepted  by  almost  all  Mnhmnmedana  since 
the  beginning  of  the  ird  century.  Some  thcolojEians  did  ittdeed 
protest  against  it  with  great  energy;  it  was  m  fact  ten  pre- 
posterous to  declare  that  a  book  composed  of  unsuUe  words  and 
letters,  and  full  of  variants,  was  absqlutdy  divine.  But  what 
were  the  distinctions  ami  sophisms  of  the  theok^ns  for.  if  they 
could  not  remove  such  contradictions,  and  convict  their  nffwww,Bli 
of  heresy? 

BiBUOORANiT. — ^The  following  works  may  be  espectany  co*- 
Bulted:  Weil.  BMeUMti  in  den  Kordn  (2nd  ed.,  i878)TTh.  Noldekc. 
CescfnchU  des  QorSn's  (G6ttingen,  i860;  2nd  ed.  by  Friedrich 
Schwally,  1908) ;  the  Lives  of  Mahomet  by  William  Mu&  and  Abys 
Sprenger  (vols.  L-iii.,  Beriin,  1861-1865;  2nd  ed..  lA^):  C.  Saouck 
Huigrpnje.  Htt  meikaatucke  Feest  (Ldden,  1880).  De  itfam  (de  Gidsw 


1886.  ii.  25M73. 454-498.  iu.  90-134;  •*  tJne  nouvelle  biognphk  de 
Mohammed,  Rente  de  VkisUrire  Mj-reftnbm.  tome  20.  p.  48  f^ 
1 49  sqo^  Leone  Caetani,  A  nmdi  dettTslam^t,  (Mflan.  1905).  it.(Milaa, 


i9<>7);^rast8Buhl,  JduhammedsLw  (Copenhagen,  1903). 

(TH.N.;Fa.Sr.) 
KORAT,  the  capital  of  the  pravbdal  division  {Uomimt)  ol 
Nakawn  Racha  Sema,  or  '*  the  frontier  country,"  La  Siaas;  ia 
102*  5*  £.,  14*  59'  N.  Pop.  about  7000,  mixed  Cambodian  aad 
Siamese.  It  is  the  headquarten  of  a  high  commisioner  and  ol 
an  army  division.  It  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  from  Ban^ok, 
170  m.  distant,  and  the  distributing  centre  for  the  whole  of  the 
plateau  district  wUdi  forms  the  easUm  part  of  Siam.  There 
are  copper  mines  of  reputed  wealth  in  the  nd^bourfaood.  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  silk-growing  district  and  is  the  headquarten 
of  the  government  aericulttuml  department,  instituted  in  1904 
with  the  aasistancc  of  Japanese  experts  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  Siamese  silk.  The  government  is  that  d 
an  ordinary  provincial  division  of  Siam.  A  French  Tice-o>ud 
resides  here.    Since  the  founding  of  Ayuthia  in  the  141^  cmtaif, 
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Korat  hu  beea  Mbutuy  to,  or  part  of,  Sinn,  with  occaaiooti 
bpsea  into  independence  or  temporaiy  subjection  to  Cambodia. 
Before  that  period  it  waa  probably  part  o{  Cambodia,  aa  appeaia 
from  the  natuie  of  the  ruins  still  to  be  leen  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. In  1896  the  last  vestige  of  its  tributary  condition 
vanished  with  the  introduction  of  the  preaent  system  of  Siamese 
mral  administration. 

KORDOFAN,  a  country  of  north-east  Africa,  foming  a 
madiria  (province)  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  It  lies 
mainly  between  ia°  and  16*  W.  and  39°  and  33)°  E.,  and  has 
an  area  of  about  130,000  sq.  m.,  being  bounded  W.  by  Darfur, 
N.  by  the  Bayuda  steppes,  E.  by  the  White  Nile  mudiria  and 
S.  by  the  country  of  the  Shillulcs  and  other  negro  tribes,  forming 
part  of  the  Upper  Nile  mudiria. 

The  greater  part  of  Kordofan  connsts  of  undulating  plains, 
riverless,  barren,  monotonous,  with  an  average  altitude  of 
iSoo  ft.  Thickets  and  small  acacias  dot  the  steppes,  which, 
giccn  during  the  Utarif  or  rainy  season,  at  other  times  present 
a  dull  btown  bumt-up  Isspect.  In  the  west,  isolated  peaks, 
such  as  Jebel  Abu  Senum  and  Jebel  Kordofan,  rise  from  150 
to  tioo  ft.  above  the  plain.  North-west  ate  the  mountain 
groups  of  Kaja  and  KatuI  (moo  to  jooo  ft.),  in  the  east  are 
the  Jebd  Daier  and  Jebel  Tagale  (Togale),  ragged  granitic 
ranges  with  precipitous  sides.  In  the  south  are  flat,  fertile 
and  thickly  wooded  plains,  which  give  place  to  jungle  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  of  Dar  Nuba,  the  district  forming  the  south- 
east part  of  Kordofan.  Dar  Nuba  is  well-watered,  the  acenery 
is  diversified  and  pretty,  aSbrding  a  welcome  contrast  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  Nuba  hills  exceed 
3000  ft.  in  height.  The  south-western  part  of  the  country,  a 
vast  and  almost  level  plain,  is  known  as  Dar  Homr.  A  granitic 
sand  with  abundance  of  mica  and  feldspar  forms  the  upper 
stratum  throughout  the  greater  pan  of  Kordofan;  but  an 
admixture  of  clay,  which  is  observable  in  the  north,  becomes 
strongly  marked  in  the  south,  where  there  are  also  stretches 
of  black  vegetable  mould.  Beneath  there  appears  to  be  an 
unbroken  surface  of  mica  schist.  Though  there  are  no  perennial 
rivers,  there  are  watercourses  {Itlurs  or  vodii)  in  the  rainy  season ; 
the  chief  being  the  Kbor  Abu  HabI,  which  traverses  the  south- 
central  region.  In  Dar  Homr  the  Wadi  el  Ghalla  and  the  Kbor 
Shalango  drain  towards  the  Homr  affluent  of  the  Bohr  el  Gbazat. 
During  the  rainy  season  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  water  in 
these  channels,  but  owing  partly  to  rapid  evaporation  and  partly 
to  the  porous  character  of  the  soil  the  surface  of  the  country  dries 
rapidly.  The  water  which  has  found  its  way  through  the 
granitic  sand  flows  over'  the  surface  of  the  mica  schist  and 
settles  in  the  hollows,  and  by  sinking  wells  to  the  soUd  rock  a 
supply  of  water  can  generally  be  obtained.  It  is  estimated  that 
(apart  from  those  in  a  few  areas  where  the  sand  stratum  is  thin 
and  water  is  reached  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet)  there  are  about 
900  of  these  wells.  They  are  narrow  shafts  going  down  usually 
30  to  50  ft.,  but  some  are  over  300  ft.  detp.  The  water  is  raised 
by  rope  and  bucket  at  the  cost  of  enormous  labour,  and  in  few 
cases  is  any  available  for  irrigation.  The  very  cattle  are  trained 
to  go  a  long  time  Without  drinking.  Entire  villages  migrate 
after  the  harvest  to  the  neighbourhood  of  some  plentiful  well. 
In  a  few  localities  the  surface  depressions  hold  water  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  but  there  is  only  one  permanent  lake — 
Keilat,  which  is  some  four  miles  by  two.  As  there  is  no  highland 
area  draining  into  Kordofan,  the  underground  reservoirs  arc 
dependent  on  the  local  rainfall,  and  a  large  number  of  the  wells 
are  dry  during  many  months.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  mid- 
June  to  the  end  of  September,  rain  usually  falling  every  three 
or  four  days  in  brief  but  violent  showers.  In  general  the  climate 
is  healthy  except  in  the  rainy  season,  when  large  tracts  are 
converted  into  swamps  and  fever  is  very  prevalent.  In  the 
tkila  or  cold  weather  (October  to  February  inclusive)  there  is  a 
cold  wind  from  the  north.  The  tcif  or  hot  weather  lasts  from 
March  to  mid-June;  the  temperature  rarely  exceeds  105°  F. 

The  cMef  comthaent  of  the  low  scrub  which  covers  the  nortbcrn 
part  of  the  countnr  u  the  grey  gam  acacia  IkadM).  In  the  south 
the  red  gum  acacias  (<aM)  are  abundant.    In  Dar  Hamid,  in  the 


N.W.  of  Kordofan,  date,  dom  and  other  nalma  grow.  The  baabab 
or  calabadi  tree,  known  in  the  eastern  Sudan  aa  the  lebMi  and 
locally  Homr,  is  fairly  common  and  being  naturally  hollow  the  trees 
collect  water,  which  the  natives  regularly  tap.  Another  common 
aouice  of  water  supply  is  a  small  kind  of  water  melon  which  growi 
wild  and  is  alao  cultivated.  In  the  dense  jungles  of  the  south  are 
immenae  creepers,  some  of  them  rubber-vines.  The  cotton  plant 
is  also  found.  The  fauna  includes  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  buffalo, 
giraffe,  lion,  leopard,  cheetahj  roan-antelope,  hartebeeste,  kudu  and 
many  other  kinds  of  antelope,  wart-hog,  hares,  quail,  partridge, 
jungle-fowl,  bustard  and  guinea-fowl.  Nearly  all  the  kinds-  of 
game  mentioned  are  found  chiefly  in  the  western  and  southern 
districts.  The  ril  or  addra  gaxelle  found  in  N.  and  N.W.  Kordo- 
fan are  not  known  elsewhere  in  the  eastern  Sudan.  Reptiles, 
sand-flies  and  moaquitoea  are  common.  Ottriche*  aoK  found  in  the 
northern  steppes.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  people  consists  in  the 
gum  obtained  from  the  grey  acacias,  in  oxen,  camels  and  ostrich 
feathers.  The 'finest  cattle  are  of  the  humped  variety,  the  bulls  of 
the  Baggara  being  trained  to  the  saddle  and  to  carry  burdens. 
There  are  large  herds  at  camel,  the  canicl-owning  Arabs  usually 
owning  also  hige  nuiAhers  of  sheep  and  goats.  Oukhn,  a  specie* 
of  millet  which  can  grow  in  the  and  northern  districts  is  there  the' 
chief  grain  crop,  its  puce  in  the  south  being  taken  by  durra.  Dukhn 
is,  however,  tne  only  crop  cultivated  in  Dar  Homr.  From  this 
grain  a  beer  called  merissa  is  brewed.  Bariey  and  cotton  are  culti-: 
vated  in  some  districts.  A  little  gold  dust  is  obtained,  but  the  old 
gold  and  other  mines  in  the  Tagale  country  have  been,  apparently, 
worked  out.  Iron  is  found  in  many  districts  and  is  smelted  in  a 
few  places.  In  the  absence  of  fuel  the  industry  is  necessarily  a  small 
one.  There  are  large  beds  of  hematite  some  Go  m.  N.W.  and  the 
distance  N.E.  of  El  Obcid. 


IniabUaiits. — The  p<qnihtioD  of  Kordofan  was  officially 
estimated  in  1903  to  be  550,000.  The  inhabitants  are  roughly 
divisible  into  two  types — Arabs  in  the  plains  and  Nubas  in  the 
hills.  Many  of  the  villagers  of  the  plains  are  however  of  very 
mixed  blood — Arab,  Egyptian,  Turkish,  Levantine  and  Negro. 
It  is  said  that  s6me  village  communities  are  descended  from  the 
original  negro  inhabitants.  They  all  speak  Arabic  The  most 
important  village  tribe  is  the  Gowama,  who  own  most  of  the 
gum-prodadng  country.  Other  large  tribes  are  tbe  Dar  Hamid 
and  the  Bederia— the  last-named  living  round  El  Obeid.  Tbe 
nomad  Arabs  are  of  two  classes,  camel  owners  {Siat  Bt  Ilbil)  and 
cattle  owners  (.Bagian),  the  finst-named  dwelling  in  tbe  diy 
northern  regions,  the  Baggara  in  southern  Kordofan.'t  Of  the 
camd-owning  tribes  the  chief  are  the  Hamar  and  the  Kabba- 
bish.  Many  of  the  Hamar  have  settled  down  in  villages.  The 
Baggara  are  great  hunters,  and  formerly  were  noted  ahive 
raiders.  They  possess  many  horses,  but  when  journeying 
place  their  baggage  on  their  oxen.  They  use  a  stabbing  spear, 
small  throwing  speais,  and  a  broad-bladed  short  sword.  Some 
of  the  richer  men  possess  suits  of  chain  armour.  The  principal 
Baggara  tribes  are  the  Hawazma,  Meaeria,  Kenana,  Habbania, 
and  Homr.  The  Homr  are  said  to  have  entered  Kordofan 
from  Wadai  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century  and  to  have 
come  from  North  Africa.  They  speak  a  purer  Arabic  than  the 
riverain  tribes.  The  Nubas  are  split  into  many  tribes,  each 
under  a  mek  or  king,  who  is  not  uncommonly  of  Arab  descent. 
The  Nubas  have  their  own  language,  though  the  inhabitants  of 
each  hill  have  usually  a  different  dialect.  They  are  a  primitive 
r^e,  very  black,  of  small  build  but  distinctive  negro  features. 
They  have  feuds  with  one  another  and  with  the  Baggara.  During 
tbe  mahdia  they  maintained  their  independence.  The  Nubas 
appear  to  have  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country 
and  are  believed  to  be  the  original  stock  of  the  Nubians  of  the 
Nile  Valley  (see  NuBu).  In  tbe  northern  hills  are  communities 
of  black  people  with  woolly  hair  but  of  non-negro  features. 
They  speak  Arabic  and  are  called  Nuba  Arabs.  Some  of  the 
southern  hills  are  occupied  by  Arab-speaking  negroes,  escaped 
slaves  and  their  descendants,  who  called  themselves  after  the 
tribe  they  formerly  served  and  who  have  little  intercourse  with 
the  Nubas. 

The  capital.  El  Obeid  (7.«.),  is  centrally  situated.  On  it 
converge  various  trade  routes,  notably  from  Darfur  and  from 
Dueim,  a  town  on  the  White  Nile  135  m.  above  Khartum, 
which  served  as  port  for  the  province.  Thence  was  despatched 
the  gum  (or  the  Omdurman  market.  But  tbe  railway  from 
Khartum  to  EI  Obeid,  via  Sennar,  built  in  1909-1911,  crosses 
tbe  Nile  some  60  m.  farther  south  above  Abba  Island.    Nabud 
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(pop.  aboat  io,aoo),  165  m.  W.S.W.  of  El  Obeid,  is  a  commercial 
centre  which  has  sprung  into  importance  since  the  fall  of  the 
dervishes.  All  the  trade  with  Darfur  passes  through  the  town, 
the  chief  commerce  being  in  cattle,  feathers,  ivory  and  cotton 
goods.  Trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Greeks,  Syrians,  Danagla 
and  Jaalin.  Taiara,  on  the  route  between  El  Obeid  and  the  Nile, 
was  destroyed  by  the  dervishes  but  has  been  rebuilt  and  is  a 
thriving  marl  for  the  gum  trade.  El  Odoaiya  or  Eddaiya  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  Homr  country.  It  and  Baraka  in  the 
Muglad  district  are  on  the  trade  road  between  Nabud  and 
Shakka  in  Darfur. 

Bkra  is  a  small  town  some  50  m.  N.N.E.  of  Obeid.  Talodi 
and  Tendek  are  government  stations  in  the  Nuba  country. 
The  Nubas  have  no  large  towns.  They  live  in  villages  on  the 
hillsides  or  summits.  The  usual  habitation  built  both  by  Arabs 
and  Nubas  is  the  tutil,  a  conical-shaped  hut  made  of  stone,  mud, 
wattle  and  daub  or  straw.  The  Nuba  tukls  are  the  better  built. 
In  the  chief  towns  houses  are  built  of  mud  bricks  with  flat  roofs. 

Bistory. — Of  the  early  history  of  Kordofan  there  is  little 
record.  It  never  formed  an  independent  state.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  i6lb  century  Funj  from  Sennar  settled  in  the 
country;  towards  the  end  of  that  century  Kordofan  was  con- 
quered by  Suleiman  Solon,  sultan  of  Darfur.  About  1775  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Funj,  and  there  followed  a  considerable 
immigration  of  Arab  tribes  into  the  country.  The  Scnnari 
however  suficred  a  dedaive  defeat  in  1784  and  thereafter  under 
Darfur  viceroys  the  cotmtty  enjoyed  prosperity.  In  1831 
Kordofan  was  conquered  by  Mahommed  Bey  the  defterdar, 
son-in-law  of  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt.  It  remained  under 
Egyptian  rule  till  1882  when  Mabommal  Ahmed,  the  mahdi, 
raised  the  country  to  revolt.  It  was  in  Kordofan  that  Hicks 
Pasha  and  his  army,  sent  to  crush  the  revolt,  were  annihilated 
(Nov.  1883).  The  Baggara  of  Kordofan  from  that  time  onward 
were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  mahdi,  and  his  successor,  the 
khalifa  Abdullah,  was  a  Baggara.  In  Kordofan  in  1899  the 
khalifa  met  his  death,  the  country  having  already  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  new  Sudan  government.  The  chief  difficulty 
experienced  by  the  administration  was  to  habituate  the  Arabs 
and  Nubas,  both  naturally  warlike,  to  a  state  of  peace.  In 
consequence  of  the  anti-alave  raiding  measures  adopted,  the 
Arabs  of  Talodi  in  May  rgod  treacherously  massacred  the 
mamur  of  that  place  and  40  men  of  the  Sudanese  regiment. 
The  promptness  with  which  thia  disturbance  was  suppressed 
averted  what  otherwise  might  have  been  a  serious  rising.  (See 
Sudan:  Antlo-EiypHan,  i  "  History.") 


ana  Central  Africa  (London,  l'860 ;  Ignaz  Pallmc,  Se'schrcibung  von 
Kordofan  ^tuttgart,  1843;  trans.  Travels  in  Kordofan,  London, 
184^};  Major  H.  G.  Prout,  Central  Report  on  Province  of  Kordofan 
(Cairo,  1877);  Ernst  Marno,  R^ise  in  der  e^ypl.  Eguat.  Proviiu 
(Vienna,  1879);  papers  (with  maps)  by  Capt.  W.  Lloyd  in  the  Geof. 
Journ.  (June  1907  and  March  l9io);  and  the  bibliography  given 
under  Sudan:  Angta-EtyptiaH. 

KOREA,  ot  Coaza  (CVao  Hsizn,  Dai  ban).  Its  msdnland 
portion  consists  of  a  peninsula  stretching  southwards  from 
Manchuria,  with  an  estimated  length  of  about  £00  m,,  an  ex- 
treme breadth  of  155  m.,  and  a  coast -line  of  1740  m.  It  extends 
from  34°  18'  to  43*  N.,  and  from  134°  36'  to  130*  47'  E.  Its 
northern  boundary  is  mariced  by  the  Tumcn  and  Yalu  rivers; 
the  eastern  boundary  by  the  Sea  of  Japan;  the  southern 
boundary  by  Korea  Strait;  and  the  western  boundary  by  the 
Yalu  and  the  Yellow  Sea.  For  n  m.  along  the  Tumen  river 
the  north  frontier  is  conterminous  with  Russia  (Siberia); 
otherwise  Korea  has  China  (Manchuria)  on  its  land  frontier. 
Nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  is  mountainous.  (For 
map,  see  Japan.) 

The  south  and  west  coasts  are  fringed  by  about  300  islands 
(exclusive  of  islets),  two-thirds  of  which  are  inhabited;  100  of 
tbem  are  from  100  to  aooo  ft.  in  height,  and  many  consist  of  bold 
bare  masses  of  volcanic  rock.  The  most  important  arc  Quelpart 
and  the  Nan  Hau  group.    The  latter,  36  m.  from  the  eastern 


end  of  Qudpart,  possesses  the  deep,  well-shdtered  and  noaf 
harbour  of  Port  Hamilton,  which  lies  between  the  north  points 
of  the  large  and  well-cultivated  islands  of  Sun-ho-<laa  and  So- 
dan,  which  have  a  population  of  aooo.  Aitan,  between  tlicii 
south-east  poinu,  completes  this  noble  harbour.  The  east  coast 
of  Korea  is  steep  and  rock-bound,  with  deep  water  and  a  tidal  rise 
and  fall  of  i  to  3  ft.  The  west  coast  is  often  low  and  shelving, 
and  abounds  in  mud-banks,  and  the  tidal  rise  and  fall  is  from 
30  to  36  ft.  Korean  harbours,  except  two  or  three  which  are 
dosed  by  drift  ice  for  some  weeks  in  winter,  are  ice-free.  Among 
them  are  Port  Sbestakov,  Port  Lazarev,  and  Wan-san  (Gensan) 
in  Broughton  Bay;'  Fusan,  Ma-san-po,  at  the  mouth  of  tbo 
Nak-tong,  on  the  south  coast;  Mok-po,  Chin-nampo,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tai-dong;  and  Chemulpo,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Han,  the  pott  of  the  capital  and  the  sea  terminus  of  the  first 
Korean  railway  on  the  west  coast. 

Korea  is  distinctly  mountainous,  and  has  no  plains  deserving 
the  name.  In  the  north  there  ate  mountain  groups  with  definite 
centres,  the  most  nouble  bemg  Paik-tu'San  or  Pd-shan  (8700  ft.) 
which  contains  the  sources  ot  the  Yalu  and  Tumen.  From  these 
groups  a  lofty  range  runs  southwards,  dividing  the  empire  into 
two  unequal  parts.  On  its  east,  between  it  and  the  coast,  which 
it  follows  at  a  moderate  distance,  is  a  fertile  strip  difficult  of 
access,  and  on  the  west  it  throws  o&  so  many  lateral  ranges  and 
spurs  as  to  break  up  the  country  into  a  chaos  of  corrugated 
and  predpitous  hills  and  steep-sided  valleys,  each  with  a  rapid 
perennial  stream.  Farther  south  this  axial  range,  which  in- 
dudes  the  Diamond  Mountain  group,  falls  away  towards  the  sea 
in  tredess  spurs  and  small  and  often  infertile  levels.  The 
northern  groups  and  the  Diamond  Mountain  ate  heavily 
timbered,  but  the  hills  are  covered  mainly  with  coarse,  sour  grass 
and  oak  and  chestnut  scrub.  The  rivers  are  shallow  and  rocky, 
and  are  usually  only  navigable  for  a  tew  miles  from  the  sea. 
Among  the  exceptions  are  the  Yalu  (Amnok),  Tumen,  Tai-dong, 
Naktong,  Mok-po,  and  Han.  The  last,  rising  in  Kang-wte-do, 
30  m.  from  the  east  coast,  cuts  Korea  nearly  in  half,  reaching  the 
sea  on  the  west  coast  near  Chemulpo;  and,  in  spite  of  many  serious 
rapids,  is  a  valuabte  highway  for  commerce  for  over  15a  miles. 


Ceobcr.— The  geology  ot  Korea  is  very  imperfectly  know*. 
Crystalline  schists  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  country,  fanning  all 
the  higher  mountain  ranges.    They  are  always  strongly  folded  and 


it  is  in  them  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  Korea  is  situated.  Towards 
the  Manchurian  frontier  they  are  covered  unconforroably  by  some 
1600  ft.  of  sandstones,  day-slates  and  limestones,  which  contaia 
Cambrian  fossils  and  are  the  equivalents  of  a  part  of  the  Simu 
system  of  China.  Carboniferous  beds,  oonstsiing  chiefly  of  slates, 
ondstones  and  conglomerates,  are  found  in  the  south-«asteni 
provinces.  They  contain  a  few  seams  of  coal,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant coal-bearing  deposits  of  the  country  belong  to  the  Tertiary 
period.  Recent  enipttve  and  volcanic  rocks  are  ract  with  in  tfae 
interior  of  Korea  and  also  in  the  island  of  Qudpart.  The  priadptl 
mountain  in  the  latter,  Hal-la-san  (or  Mount  Auckland),  accotitof 
to  Chinese  stones,  was  in  eruption  in  the  year  1007.  With  fliis 
po»ibIe  exception  there  are  no  active  volcanoes  in  Korea,  and  the 
region  has  also  been  remarkably  free  from  earthquakes  througfaovt 
historic  times. 

Ctimate. — The  climate  is  superb  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  aad 
the  three  months  of  rain,  heat  and  damp  are  not  injurious  to  health. 
Koreans  suffer  from  malaria,  but  Eurooeans  and  their  childrea  are 
faiHy  free  from  dimatic  maladies,  and  enjoy  robust  health.  The 
summer  mean  temperature  of  Seoul  is  about  75"  F.,  that  o£  winter 
about  33";  the  average  rainfall,  36-^  in.  in  the  year,  and  of  the  rainy 
season  31-86  in.  The  rains  come  in  July  ana  August  od  the  vest 
and  north-east  coasts,  and  from  April  to  July  on  the  aoutli  coast, 
the  approximate  mean  annual  rainfall  of  these  localities  being  30g 
35  and  42  in.  respectively.  These  averages  are  based  oo  tor 
observations  of  seven  years  only. 

Flora.— The  ^nts  and. animals  await  study  and  classificatioa. 
Among  the  indigenous  trees  arc  the  Abies  excelsa,  Ahiea  miat- 
spemutt  Pinus  rtuiuis,  Pinus  pinta,  throe  species  of  oak.  6s>e  of 
maple,  lime,  birch,  juniper,  mountain  ash,  walnut.  SpaniA  dietfoot. 
hazel,  wilk>w,  hornneam.  hawthorn,  plum,  pear,  peach,  JUsr  rrrm- 
cifera,  Q)Rhus  umipiunata,  Aeantkapiuuix  rtcinifotia,Zaham»,  TInna 
menlMis,  Elaeanus,  Saphara  Japatiu,  Ac.  Axalcas  and  rlioifc' 
dendrons  are  widely  distributed,  as  wdl  as  other  flowering  shrubs 
and  creepers,  Ampaopsis  Veitchii  being  universal.  Liliaceous  plaats 


■  Named  after  William  Robert  Broughton  (i763-i8ji),anEa^ 
navigator  who  explored  these  seas  in  I79$-I798. 
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madcnidfcraeweiuiinerous.  The  native  frutts,  except  walnuta  and 
chotoute,  «re  woitlilea.  The  persimmon  attains  perfection, 
and  experiment  has  proved  the  suitability  a(  the  climate  to  many 
tanigB  fruits.  The  indigenous  economic  plants  are  few,  and  ate 
of  no  commercial  tnlue,  excepting  wild  BUW,  bamboo,  which  is 
applied  to  countless  uses,  and  "  Uk-pul  (fliSuau  lianikol),  used 
in  the  mamifacture  of  paper. 

'  Fmaa. — The  tiger  takes  the  first  place  among  wild  anmutla.  He 
is  of  gnat  sixe,  his  skin  is  magnificent,  and  he  is  so  widely  distributed 
as  to  be  a  peril  to  maa  and  beast.  Tiger-hunting  is  a  profession 
with  special  privileges.  Leopards  are  numerous,  and  have  even 
been  shot  within  the  walls  of  Seoul.  There  are  deer  (at  least  five 
species),  boars,  bean,  antelopes,  beavers,  otters,  badgers,  tiger-eats, 
marten,  an  inferior  sable,  striped  squirrels,  &c.  Among  biitls  there 
are  black  eagles,  peregrines  (largely  used  in  hawking),  and,  specially 
protected  by  law,  turkey  bustards,  three  varieties  of  pheasants, 
swans,  geese,  common  and  spectacled  teal,  mallards,  mandarin  ducks 
white  and  pink  ibis,  cranes,  storks,  egrets,  herons,  curlews,  pigeons, 
doves,  nightjars,  common  and  blue  magpies, ^oolcs,  crows,  orioles, 
hakyen  and  blue  kingfishersjays,  nut-hatcha,  redsurta,  snipe,  grey 
abrikn,  hawks,  kites,  &c  But,  pending  further  observations,  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  which  of  the  smaller  birds  actually  breed  in  Korea 
and  which  only  make  it  a  halting-place  in  their  annual  migrations. 

Area  and  Poputalim. — The  estimated  area  is  89,000  sq.  m.^ 
somewhat  under  that  o{  Great  Britain.  The  first  complete 
census  was  taken  in  1897,  and  returned  the  population  in  round 
numbers  at  17,000,000,  females  being  in  the  majority.  It  was 
tttbsequently,  however,  estimated  at  a  maximum  of  11,000,000, 
There  is  a  foreign  population  of  about  65,000,  of  whom  60,000 
are  Japanese.  It  is  estimated  that  little  more  than  half  the 
arable  land  is  under  cultivation,  and  that  the  soil  could  support 
an  additional  7,ooo/x>o.  The  native  population  is  absolutely 
homogeneous.  Northern  Korea,  with  its  severe  climate,  is  thinly 
peopled,  while  the  rich  and  warm  provinces  of  the  south  and  west 
ate  papulous.  A  large  majority  of  the  people  ate  engaged  in 
agriculture.  There  is  little  emigration,  except  into  Russian 
and  Chinese  territory,  but  some  Koreans  have  emigrated  to 
Hawaii  and  Mexico. 

Tlie  capital  is  the  inland  city  of  Seoul,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  200,000.  Among  other  towns,  Songdo  (KaisOng),  the 
capital  from  about  910  to  139},  is  a  walled  dty  of  the  first  rank, 
35  m.  N.W.  of  Seoul,  with  a  population  of  60,000.  It  possesses 
the  stately  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  Korean  kings  of  the 
Wang  dynasty,  is  a  great  centre  of  the  grain  trade  and  the  sole 
centre  of  the  ginseng  nuuiufacture,  makes  wooden  shoes,  coarse 
pottery  and  fine  matting,  and  manufactures  with  sesamum  oil 
the  stout  oiled  paper  for  which  Korea  is  famous.  FhyOng-yang, 
a  dty  on  the  Tai-dong,  had  a  population  of  60,000  before  the  war 
of  1894,  in  which  it  was  nearly  destroyed;  but  it  fast  regained 
its  popuUtion.  It  lies  on  rocky  heights  above  a  region  of  stoneless 
alluvium  on  the  east,  and  with  the  largest  and  richest  plain  in 
Korea  on  the  west.  It  has  five  coal-mines  within  ten  mUes,  and 
the  district  is  rich  m  iron,  silk,  cotton,  and  grain.  It  has  easy 
communication  with  the  sea  (its  port  being  Chin-nampo],  and 
is 'important  historically  and  commercially.  Auriferous  quartx 
is  Korked  by  a  foreign  company  in  its  neighbourhood.  Near 
the  dty  is  the  illustrated  standard  of  land  measurement  cut  by 
Ki-tze  in  ri}4  B.c 

With  the  exceptions  of  Kaag-hwa,  CbSng-jo,  Tung-nai, 
Fusan,  and  W8n-<an,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  other  Korean 
towns  reach  a  population  of  15,000.  The  provincial  capitals 
and  many  other  dties  are  walled.  Most  of  the  larger  towns  are 
in  the  warm  and  fertile  southern  provinces.  One  is  very  much 
like  another,  «nd  nearly  all  their  streets  are  replicas  of  the  better 
alleys  of  Seoul.  The  actual  antiquities  of  Korea  are  dolmens, 
(epulchral  pottery,  and  Korean  and  Japanese  fortifications. 

Race. — The  origin  of  the  Korean  people  is  unknown.  They  are 
of  the  Mongol  family;  their  language  belongs  to  the  so-oUed 
Turanian  group,  is  polysyllabic,  possesses  an  alphabet  of  11 
vowels  and  14  consonants,  and  a  script  named  En~mun.  Lite- 
rature of  the  higher  class  and  ofiidal  and  upper  dass  corre- 
spondence are  exclusively  in  Chinese  characters,  but  since  189J 
ofiidal  documents  have  contained  an  admixture  of  Etunmn. 
The  Koreans  are  distinct  from  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  in 
physiognomy,  though  dark  straight  hair,  dark  oblique  eyes, 
and  a  liofe  of  bnmie  in  the  skin  are  always  picaent.    The 


cheek-bones  are  high;  the  nose  inclined  to  flatneai;  the  mouth 
thin-lipped  and  refined  among  patricians,  and  wide  and  full- 
lipped  among  plebeians;  the  eara  are  small,  and  the  brow  fairly 
well  developed.  The  expression  indicates  quick  intdligence 
rather  than  force  and  mental  calibre.  The  male  height  averages 
5  ft.  4^  in.  The  hands  and  feet  are  small  and  well-formed. 
The  physique  is  good,  and  porters  carry  on  journeys  from 
100  to  300  lb.  Men  marry  at  from  18  to  so  years,  girls  at  16, 
and  have  large  families,  in  which  a  strumous  taint  is  nearly 
universaL  Women  are  seduded  and  occupy  a  very  inferior 
position.  The  Koreans  are  rigid  monogamists,  but  concubinage 
has  a  recognized  status. 

ProdMction  and  Industries.  L  Uinerals. — ^Extensive  coal- 
fields, producing  coal  of  fair  quality,  as  yet  undevdoped,  occur 
in  Hwang-hai  Do  and  elsewhere.  Iron  is  abundant,  especially 
in  Fhybng-an  Do,  and  rich  copper  ore,  silver  and  galetu  are 
found.  Crystal  is  a  noted  product  of  Korea,  and  talc  of  good 
quality  is  also  present.  In  1885  the  rudest  process  of  "  placet " 
washing  produced  ap  export  of  gold  dust  amounting  to  £1 30,000; 
quartz-mining  methods  were  subsequently  introduced,  and  the 
annual  declared  value  of  gold  produced  rose  to  about  £450,000; 
but  much  is  believed  to  have  been  sent  out  of  the  country 
dandestindy.  The  reefs  were  Idt  untouched  till  1897,  when 
an  American  company,  which  had  obtained  a  concession  in 
PhySng-an  Do  in  1895,  introduced  the  latest  mining  appliances, 
and  raised  the  dedarcd  export  of  1898  to  £340,047,  believed  to 
represent  a  yield  for  that  year  of  £6oo/x30.  Russian,  German, 
English,  French  and  Japanese  applicants  subsequently  obtained 
concessions.  The  concessionnaires  regard  Korean  labour  as  docile 
and  intelligent.  The  privilege  of  owning  mines  in  Korea  was 
extended  to  aliens  under  the  Mining  Regulations  of  1906. 

iL  Africtilture. — Korean  soil  consists  laigdy  of  Ught  sandy 
loam,  dismtegrated  lava,  and  rich,  stondess  alluvium,  from  j  to 
10  ft.  deep.  The  rainfall  is  abundant  during  the  necessitous 
months  of  the  year,  facilities  for  the  irrigation  of  the  rice  crop 
are  ample,  and  drought  and  floods  are  sddom  known.  Land  is 
held  from  the  proptietots  on  the  terms  of  receiving  seed  from 
them  and  returning  half  the  produce,  the  landlord  paying  the 
taxes.  Any  Korean  can  become  a  landowner  by  reclaiming 
and  cultivating  unocctipicd  crown  land  for  three  years  free  of 
taxation,  after  which  he  pays  taxes  annually.  Good  land 
produces  two  crops  a  year.  The  implements  used  are  twd 
makes  of  iron-shod  wooden  ploughs;  a  large  shovd,  worked  by 
three  or  five  men,  one  working  the  handle,  the  oUien  jerking 
the  blade  by  ropes -attached  to  it;  a  short  sharp-pointed  hoe, 
a  bamboo  rake,  and  a  wooden  barrow,  all  of  rude  construction.  ■ 
Rice  is  threshed  by  beating  the  ears  on  a  log;  other  grains,  with 
flails  on  mud  threshing-floors.  Winnowing  is  performed  by 
throwing  up  the  grain  on  windy  days.  Rice  is  hulled  and  grain 
coarsdy  ground  in  stone  quema  or  by  water  pestles.  There 
are  provindal  horse-breeding  stations,  where  pony  stallions, 
from  10  to  13  hands  high,  are  bred  for  carrying  burdens.  Mag- 
nificent red  bulls  are  bred  by  the  farmers  for  ploughing  and 
other  farming  operations,  and  for  the  transport  of  goods.  Sheep 
and  goats  are  bred  on  the  imperial  farms,  but  only  for  sacrifice. 
Small,  hairy,  black  pigs,  and  fowls,  are  universal.  The  culti- 
vation does  not  compare  in  neatness  and  thoroughness  with 
that  of  China  and  Japan.  There  are  no  trustworthy  estimates 
of  the  yield  of  any  given  measurement  of  land.  The  farmers 
put  the  average  yield  of  rice  at  thirty-fold,  and  of  other  grain 
at  twenty-fold.  Korea  produces  all  cereals  and  root  crops 
except  the  tropica],  along  with  cotton,  tobacco,  a  spedes  of  the 
Rhea  plant  used  for  making  grass-doth,  and  the  Brousonellia 
fatyrifera.  The  artides  chiefly  cnltivated  are  rice,  millet, 
beans,  gmtasg  (at  Songdo),  cotton,  hemp,  oH-seeds,  bearded 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  sorghum,  and  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes. 
Korean  agriculture  suffers  fima  infamaus  roads,  the  want  of 
the  exchange  of  seed,  and  the  Imecarity  of  the  gains  of  hihour. 
It  occupies  about  three-fourths  of  the  popula'tion. 

ilL  Other  /aAuMu.r-The  industries  of  Korea,  apart  from 
supplying  the  actual  neceasaijea  of  a  poor  population,  are  few 
and  rardy  collective.    Thqr  consist  chiefly  in  the  manuiactun 
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of  set-salt,  of  varied  and  admirable  paper,  thin  and  poor  silk, 
horse-hair  crinoline  for  hats,. fine  split  bamboo  blinds,  hats  and 
mats,  coarse  pottery,  hemp  cloth  for  mourners,  brass  bowls 
and  grass-doth.  Won-san  and  Fusan  are  large  fishing  centres, 
and  salt  fish  and  fish  manure  are  important  exports;  but  the 
prolific  fishing-grounds  are  worked  chiefly  by  Japanese  labour 
and  capital.  Paper  and  giiueng  are  the  only  manufactured 
articles  on  the  list  of  Korean  exports.    The  arts  are  ail. 

Commerce. — A  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  Japan 
in  1876,  and  treaties  with  the  European  countries  and  the 
United  States  of  America  were  concluded  subsequently.  An 
imperial  edict  of  the  20th  of  May  1904  annulled  all  Korean 
treaties  with  Russia.  After  the  <^ning  of  certain  Korean  ports 
to  foreign  trade,  the  customs  were  placed  under  the  management 
of  European  commissioners  nominated  by  Sir  Robert  Hart  from 
Peking.  The  ports  and  other  towns  open  are  Seoul,  Chemulpo, 
Fusan,  Wdn-san,  Chin-nampo,  Mok-po,  Kun-san,  Ma-^n-po, 
Song-chill,  Wiju,  Yong-ampo,  and  Phyfing-yang.  The  value 
of  foreign  trade  of  the  open  ports  has  flucUiated  considerably, 
but  has  shown  a  tendency  to  increase  on  the  whole.  For 
example,  in  1884  imports  were  valued  at  £170,113  and  exports 
at  £95,377.  By  1890  imports  had  risen  to  £790,261,  and  there- 
after fluctuated  greatly,  standing  at  only  £473*598  in  1893,  but 
at  £1,017,338  in  1:897,  and  £1,382,352  in  1901,  but  under  ab- 
normal conditions  in  1904  this  last  amount  was  nearly  doubled. 
Exports  in  1890  were  valued  at  £59i)746;  they  also  fluctuated 
greatly,  falling  to  £316,  072  in  1893,  but  standing  at  £863,828  in 
1901,  and  having  a  further  increase  in  some  subsequent  years. 
These  figures  exclude  the  value  of  gold  dust.  The  principal 
imports  are  cotton  goods,  railway  materials,  mining  supplies 
and  metals,  tobacco,  kerosene,  timber,  and  clothing.  Japanese 
cotton  yams  are  imported  to  be  woven  into  a  strong  doth  on 
Korean  hand-looms.  Beans  and  peas,  rice,  cowhides,  and 
linseng  are  the  chief  exports,  apart  from  gold. 

Communications. — ^Under  Japanese  auspices  a  railway  from  Che- 
mulpo to  Seoul  was  completed  in  1900.  Tnia  became  amanch  of  the 
loni^  line  from  Fuaan  to  Scout  (286  m.),  the  conoesaton  for  which 
was  granted  in  iSiqB.  This  line  was  pushed  forward  rapidly  on  ihe 
outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  and  the  whole  was  opened 
early  in  1905.  A  railway  from  Scout  to  Wiju  was  planned  under 
French  engineers,  but  the  work  was  started  by  the  Korean  govern* 
ment.  This  line  also,  however,  was  taken  over  tnr  the  Japanese 
military  authorities,  and  the  fint  trains  ran  through  early  in  1905, 
in  which  year  Japan  obtained  control  of  the  whole  of  the  Korean 
internal  communications.  The  main  roads  centring  in  Seoul  are 
■cldom  fit  even  for  the  passage  of  ox-carts,  and  the  secondary  roads 
are  bad  bridle-tracks,  frequently  degeneratinfl  into  "  rock  ladders." 
Some  improvements,  however,  have  been  effected  under  Japanese 
'  direction.  The  inland  transit  of  goods  is  almost  entirely  on  the 
backs  of  bulls  carrying  from  450  to  600  tb,  on  ponies  carrying  200  lb, 
and  on  men  carrymg  from  100  to  150  lb,  bringing  the  average  co^t 
up  to  a  fraction  over  8d.  per  mile  per  too.  The  corvie  exists,  with 
its  usual  hardship  Bridges  are  maae  of  posts,  carrying  a  framework 
either  covered  with  timber  or  with  pine  branches  and  earth.  They 
are  removed  at  the  becinnine  of  the  rainy  season,  and  are  not 
replaced  for  three  montns.  The  larger  rivers  are  unbridged,  but 
there  are  numerous  ^>vemment  femes.  The  infamous  r^ids  and 
the  risks  during  the  bndgcless  season  ereatly  hamper  trade.  Japanese 
steamers  ply  on  the  Han  between  Chemulpo  and  Seoul. 

A  postal  system,  established  in  1894-1895,  has  been  gradually 
extended,  lliere  are  postage  stamps  of  four  values.  The  Jafianese. 
ttoder  the  agreement  of  1905,  took  over  the  postal,  ulcgraphic  and 
telephone  cervices.  Korea  is  connected  with  the  Chinese  ami 
Japanese  telegraph  systems  by  a  Japanese  line  from  Chemulpo  via 
Seoul  to  Fusan,  and  by  a  line  acquired  by  the  empire  between  Seoul 
and  Wiju.  The  state  has  also  Imes  from  Sepul  to  the  of)en  ports, 
&c  Korea  has  regular  steam  communication  with  ports  in  Japan, 
the  Gulf  of  Pechilt,  ^taiq;hai,  Ac  Her  own  mercantile  marioe  is 
conuderable. 

CotemmeiU. — From  1895,  when  China  renounced  her  claims 
to  suzerainty,  to  1910  the  king  (since  1897  emperor). was  in 
theory  an  independent  sovereign,  Japan  in  1904  guaranteeing 
the  welfare  and  dignity  of  the  imperial  house.  Under  a  treaty 
signed  at  Seoul  on  the  x7th  of  November  1905,  Japan  directed 
the  external  relations  of  Korea,  and  Japanese  diplomatic  and 
consular  representatives  took  charge  of  Korean  subjects  and 
interests  in  foreign  countries.  Japan  undertook  the  maintenance 
of  existing  treaties  between  Korea  and  foreign  powers;  and 


Korea  agreed  that  her  future  foreign  treaties  shontd  be  con- 
cluded through  the  medium  of  Japan.  A  resident-general  rep- 
resented Japan  at  Seoul,  to  direct  diplomatic  affairs,  the  first 
being  the  Marquis  Ito.  Under  a  further  convention  of  July  1907, 
the  resident-general's  powers  were  enormously  increased.  In  ad- 
ministrative refornu  the  Korean  government  followed  his  guid- 
ance; laws  could  not  be  enacted  nor  administrative  measures 
undertaken  without  his  <x)nsent;  the  appointment  and  dis- 
missal of  high  officials,  and  the  engagement  of  foreigners  in 
government  employ,  were  subject  to  his  pleasure.  Each  depart- 
ment of  state  has  a  Japanese  vice-minister,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Japanese  oflicials  were  introduced  into  these  departments 
as  well  as  Japanese  chiefs  of  the  bureaus  of  police  and  customs. 
By  a  treaty  dated  August  22nd  1910,  which  came  into  effect 
seven  days  later  thecmpcror  of  Korea  made  "  complete  and  per- 
manent cession  to  the  emperor  of  Japan  of  all  rights  of  sover- 
eignty over  the  whole  of  Korea."  The  enUre  direction  of  the 
administration  was  then  taken  over  by  the  Japanese  resideol- 
gcncral,  who  was  given  the  title  of  governor-general.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  consular  courts  was  abolished  but  Japan 
guaranteed  the  continuance  of  the  existing  Korean  tariff  for 
ten  years. 

Z^ocal  AdministratieH. — Korea  for  administrative  purposes  is 
divided  into  provinces  and  prefectures  or  magistracies.  Japanese 
reforms  in  this  department  nave  been  complete.  Each  provincial 
eovcrnment  has  a  Japanese  secretary*  police  inspector  and  clerks 
The  secretary  may  represent  the  covemor  in  his  absence. 

Lavf. — A  criminal  code,  scarcely  equalled  for  bartnrity,  tbou^ 
twice  miti^ted  by  royal  edict  since  1785,  remained  in  force  in  its 
main  provisions  till  1895.  Subsequently,  a  mixed  commission  of 
revision  carried  out  some  good  work.  Elaborate  legal  machinery 
was  dei^sed,  though  its  proviraons  were  constantly  violated  by  the 
imperial  will  and  the  gross  corruption  of  officials  Five  classes  of 
law  courts  were  established,  and  provision  was  made  for  appeals  in 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Abuses  in  Ic^al  administration  and  to 
tax<ollecting  were  the  chief  grievances  which  led  to  local  insurrec- 
tions. Oppression  by  the  throne  and  the  official  and  noble  clasMS 
prevailed  extensively;  but  the  weak  jirotected  themselves  by  the 
use  of  the  Kyei^  or  principle  of  association,  which  developed  among 
Koreans  into  powerful  trading  gilds,  trades-unions,  mutual  bcmfit 
associations,  money-lending  gilds,  Ac.    Nearly  all  t 


_  _______  traders,  ponen 

and  artisans  were  members  Of  eilds,  powerfully  bound  together  and 
strong  by  combined  action  and  mutual  helpfulness  in  time  of  need. 
Under  the  Japanese  regime  the  judiciary  and  the  executive  were 
rigidly  separated.    The  law  courts,  including  the  court  of  cassacioc. 


three  courts  of  appeal,  eight  local  courts,  and  115  district  courts 
were  put  under  Japanese  judges,  and  the  codification  c'    " 
was  undertaken.  The  prison  system  -v^  also  reformed. 


Finance  and  Monty, — Until  1904  the  finances  of  Korea  wen 
completely  disorganized;  the  currency  was  chaotic,  and  the  budget 
was  an  official  formality  making  little  or  no  attempt  at  accuracy. 
By  agreement  of  the  aznd  of  August  I904,  Korea  accepted  a  Japanese 
financial  adviser,  and  valuable  reforms  were  quickly  entered  upoa 
under  the  direction  of  the  first  Japanese  official,  Mr  T.  Megata.  He 
had  to  contend  against  corrupt  officialdom,  indiscriminate  cxpencfi- 
turc,  and  absence  of  organization  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  apart 
from  the  confusion  with  regard  to  the  currency.  This  last  was 
nominally  on  a  silver  standard.  The  coins  chiefly  in  use  were  (i) 
copper  cojfA,  which  were  strung  in  hundreds  on  strings  ol  straw,  aadt 
as  about  91b  weight  was  equal  to  one  shilling^  were  excessively 
cumbrous,  but  were  nevertheless  valued  at  their  face  value:  (u) 
nickd  coins,  which,  being  profitable  to  mint,  were  issued  in  enormotzs 

JIuantitieS,  quickly  depreciated,  and  were  moreover  extecsivriy 
orgcd.  The  Dai  Ichi  Ginko  (First  Bank  of  Japan),  which  has  a 
branch  in  Seoul  and  agencies  in  other  towns,  was  made  the  govern- 
ment central  treasury,  and  its  notes  were  recognised  as  legal  tender 
in  Korea.  The  currency  of  Korea  being  thus  fixed,  the  first  step 
was  to  reorganize  the  nk:kel  coinage-  From  the  lit  of  August  1905 
the  old  nickels  paid  into  the  treasury  were  remitted  and  the 
issue  carefully  regulated;  so  also  with  the  cash,  which  was  retained 
as  a  subsidiary  coinage,  while  a  supplementary  coinage  was  issued 
of  silver  lo-sen  pieces  and  bronze  i-sen  and  half-sen  pieces.  To  akl 
the  free  circularion  of  money  and  facilitate  trade,  tne  govcrmneat 
grants  subsidies  for  the  establishment  of  co-operative  warehouse 
companies  with  bonded  warehouses.  Regulations  have  also  been 
promul^ted  with  respect  to  promissory  notes,  which  have  Wr; 
existed  in  Korea.  They  took  the  form  of  a  piece  of  paper  about 
an  inch  broad  and  five  to  eight  inches  long,  on  which  was  writtca 
the  sum,  the  date  of  payment  and  the  name  of  the  payer  and  payee. 
with  their  seals;  the  paper  was  then  torn  down  its  migtfa,  and  one 
half  given  to  each  party.  The  debtor  was  obliged  to  pay  the  amount 
of  thp  debt  to  any  person  who  presented  the  misnng  half  of  the  bi!L 
The  rFsdipsw  with  which  they  were  accepttd  led  to  over  iasue,  aad. 
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con«quent1y.  financial  crises.  The  new  r^;utatiofu  rconlre  the 
amount  of  the  notes  to  be  expressed  in  yen,  not  to  be  payable  in  old 
nickel  coins  or  cash.  The  notes  can  only  be  issued  by  members  of 
a  note  association,  a  body  constituted  under  government  regulations, 
whose  members  must  uphold  the  credit  and  validity  of  their  notes. 
The  notes  must  also  be  made  payable  to  a  definite  person  and  rec^uire 
endorsement,  safeguards  which  were  previously  laclcing.  Adminis* 
trative  reform  was  also  taken  in  hand;  the  large  number  of  super- 
fluous and  badly  paid  officials  was  considerably  reduced,  and  the 
status  and  salary  of  all  existing  government  omctals  considentbly 
improved.  An  endeavour  was  made  to  publish  an  annual  budget, 
in  which  the  revenue  and  expenditure  should  accurately  represent 
the  sums  actually  received  and  expended.  Regulations  were  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  adequate  supervision  over  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  abolition  of  irregular  taxation  and 
extortions,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  farming  out  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  to  individuals,  and,  generally,  to  adapt  the  whole 
collection  and  expenditure  of  the  national  revenue  to  modem  ideas 
of  public  finance.  Down  to  X910  the  sum  expended  by  Japan  on 
Korean  reforms  was  estimated  to  approach  fifteen  millions  sterling. 
Among  reforms  not  specifically  referred  to  may  be  raenticyicd  the 
improvement  of  coastwise  navigation,  the  provision  of  posts,  roads, 
railways,  public  building  hos^Mtals  and  sanitary  works,  and  the 
ofHciaiAdvancement  of  industries. 

Religion. — Buddhism,  which  swayed  Korea  ffom  tbe  loth  to  the 
14th  century,  has  been  discredited  for  thre«  centuries,  and  its 
priests  are  ignorant,  immoral  and  despised.  Confucianism  is  the 
official  cult,  and  all  officials  offer  sacrifices  and  homage  at  stated 
seasons  in  the  Confucian  temples.  Confucian  ethics  are  the  basis 
of  morality  and  social  order.  Ancestor^worship  is  universal.  The 
popular  cult  is,  however,  the  propitiation  of  demons,  a  modification 
of  the  Shamanism  of  northern  Aua.  The  belief  in  demons,  mostly 
malignant,  keeps  the  Koreans  in  constant  terror,  and  much  of  their 
substance  is  spent  on  propitiations.  Sorceresses  and  blind  sorcerers 
mrc  the  intermediaries.  At  the  close  of  the  19th  century  the  fees 
annually  paid  to  these  persons  were  estimated  at  £150,000;  there 
were  in  Seoul  1000  sorceresses,  and  very  large  sums  are  paid  to  the 
male  sorcerers  and  geomancers. 

Putting  aside  the  temporary  Christian  work  of  a  Jesuit  chaplain 
to  the  Japanese  Christian  General  Konishe,  in  1594  during  the 
Japanese  invasion,  as  well  as  that  on  a  lareer  scale  by  students  who 
received  the  evangel  in  the  Roman  form  from  Peking  in  1792,  and 
had  made  4000  converts  by  the  end  of  179J,  the  first  serious  attempt 
at  the  conversion  of  Korea  was  made  by  tbe  French  SocOU  aes 
Missions  Etrangires  in  183^.  In  spite  of  frequent  persecutions, 
there  were  i6,soo  converts  in  1857  and  20,000  in  1866,  in  which 
year  the  French  bishops  and  priests  were  martyred  by  order  of  the 
emperor's  father,  and  several  thousand  native  Christians  were 
beheaded,  banished  or  imprisoned.     This  mission  in  1900  had  about 

go  missionaries  and  40,000  converts.  In  1884  and  l^S,  toleration 
cing  established,  Protestant  missionaries  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  entered  Korea,  and  were 
followed  by  a  taree  number  of  agents  of  other  denominations.  An 
English  bishop,  clergy,  doctors  and  nursing  fiisters  arrived  in  1B90. 
Hospitals,  orphanages,  schools  and  an  admirable  college  in  Seoul 
have  been  founded,  along  with  trilingual  (Chinese,  Korean  and 
EnElish)  printing-presses;  religious,  historical  and  scientific  works 
and  much  of  the  Bible  have  been  translated  into  En-mun,  and 
periodicals  of  an  enlightened  nature  in  the  Korean  script  are  also 
circulated.  The  progress  of  Protestant  missions  was  very  slow  for 
some  years,  but  from  1895  converts  multiplied. 

£(iiica/»on.-*-The  "Royal  Examinations"  in  Chinese  literature 
held  in  Scout  up  to  189^,  which  were  the  entrance  to  official  position, 
being  abolished,  the  desire  for  a  purely  Chinese  education  diminished. 
In  Seoul  there  were  established  an  imperial  English  school  with  two 
foreign  teachers,  a  reorganized  Confucian  college,  a  normal  college 
under  a  very  efficient  foreign  principal,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Russian 
and  French  schools,  chieny  linguistic,  several  Korean  primary 
schools,  mission  boarding-schools,  and  thePai  C^aiColleecconnccted 
with  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  under  imperial 
patronage,  and  subsidized  by  government,  in  which  a  liberal 
education  of  a  high  class  vras  given  and  En-mun  receives  much 
attention.  The  Koreans  are  expert  linguists,  and  the  government 
made  liberal  grants  to  the  linguistic  schools.  In  the  primary  schools 
boys  learn  arithmetic,  and  geography  and  Korean  history  are  tauf[ht, 
with  the  outlines  of  the  governmental  systems  of  other  civilized 
countries.  The  education  department  has  been  entirely  reorganiaed 
under  the  Japanese  r^ime,  Japanese  models  being  followed 

History.— By  both  Korean  and  Chinese  tradition  Ki-tze— a 
councillor  of  the  last  sovereign  of  t  he  3rd  Chinese  dynasty,  a  sage, 
and  the  reputed  author  of  parts  of  the  famous  Chinese  classic,  the 
Shu-King — is  represented  as  entering  Korea  in  iias  B.C.  with 
several  thousand  Chinese  emigrants,  who  made  him  their  king. 
The  peninsula  was  then  peopled  by  savages  living  in  caves  and 
subterranean  holes.  By  both  learned  and  popular  belief  in  Korea 
Ki-tze  is  recognized  as  the  founder  of  Korean  social  order,  and  is 
greatly  reverenced.    He  called  the  new  kingdom  Ck'oo-Hswt, 


pacified  and  policed  its  borders^  and  introduced  lawsand  Chinese 
etiquette  and  polity.  Korean  ancient  history  is  far  from  aatisfy* 
ing  tbe  rigid  demands  of  modem  criticism,  but  it  appears  that 
Ki-tze's  dynasty  ruled  the  peninsula  until  the  4tb  century  B.C., 
from  which  period  until  the  zoth  century  a.d.  civil  wan  and 
foreign  aggressions  are  prominent.  Nevertheless,  Uiaksal, 
which  with  Korai  and  Sfainra  then  constituted  Korea,  was  ft 
centre  of  literary  culture  in'lfai;  4th  century,  through  which  the 
Chinese  classics  and  the  act  of  writing  reached  the  other  two 
kingdoms.  Buddiam,  a  forceful  civilizing  element,  reached 
Hiaksai  in  aj).  384,  and  from  it  the  sutras  and  images  of  northern 
Buddhism  were  carried  to  Japan,  as  well  as  Chinese  letters  and 
ethics.  Internecine  wars  were  terminated  about  913  by  Wang 
the  Founder,  who  unified  the  peninsula  under  the  name  Korai, 
made  Song-do  its  capital,  and  endowed  Buddhism  as  the  state 
religion.  In  the  nth  ttntnry  Korea  was  stripped  of  her 
territory  west  of  the  Yalu  by  a  warlike  horde  of  Tungus  stock, 
since  which  time  her  frontiers  have  been  stationary.  The  Wang 
dynasty  perished  in  139a,  au  important  epoch  in  tbe  peninsula,  . 
when  Ni  Taijo,  or  Litan,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty, 
ascended  the  throne,  after  his  country  had  suffered  severdy  from 
Jenghiz  and  Khublai  Khan.  He  tendered  bis  homage  to  the 
first  Ming  emperor  of  China,  received  from  him  his  investiture  as 
sovereign,  and  accepted  from  him  the  Chinese  calendar  and 
chronology,  in  itself  a  declaration  of  fealty.  He  revived  thename 
Ck*a<hHsien,  changed  the  capital  from  Song-do  to  Seoul,  organ- 
ized an  administrative  system,  which  with  some  modifications 
continued  till  1S95,  and  exists  partially  still,  carried  out  vigorous 
reforms,  disestablished  Buddhism,  made  merit  in  Chinese  literary 
examinations  the  basis  of  appointment  to  ofi^,  made  Confucian* 
ism  the  state  religion,  abolished  human  sacrifices  and  tha 
burying  of  old  men  alive,  and  introduced  that  Confudan  system 
of  education,  polity,  and  social  order  which  has  dominated  Korea 
for  five  centuries.  Either  this  king  or  an  immetUate  successor 
introduced  the  present  national  costume,  the  dress  worn  by  the 
Chinese  before  the  Manchu  omqucst.  The  early  hein  of  thia 
vigorous  and  capable  monarch  used  their  power,  like  him,  for 
the  good  of  the  people;  but  later  decay  set  in,  and  Japanese 
buccaneers  rava^  the  coasts,  though  for  two  centuries  under 
Chinese  protection  Korea  was  free  from  actual  foreign  invasion. 
In  1592  occurred  the  epoch>making  invasion  of  Korea  by  a 
Japanese  army  of  300,000  men,  by  order  of  the  great  regent 
Hideyoshi.  China  came  to  the  rescue  with  60,000  men,  and  six 
years  of  a  ^gsntic  and  bloody  war  followed,  in  which  Japan 
used  fireatins  for  the  first  time  against  a  foreign  foe.  Seoul  and 
several  of  the  oldest  cities  were  captured,  and  in  some  instances 
destroyed,  the  Country  was  desolated,  and  the  art  treasures  and 
the  artists  were  carried  to  Japan.  The  Japanese  troops  were 
recalled  in  1598  at  Hideyoshi's  death.  The  port  and  fishing 
privileges  of  Kusan  remained  in  Japanese  possession,  a  heavy 
tribute  was  exacted,  and  until  1790  the  Korean  king  stood  in 
humiliating  relations  towards  Japan.  Korea  never  recovered 
from  tbe  effects  of  this  invasion,  which  bequeathed  to  all 
Koreans  an  intense  hatred  of  the  Japanese. 

In  1866,  1867,  and  1871  French  and  American  ptmitive 
expeditions  attacked  parts  of  Korea  in  which  French  missionaries 
and  American  adventurers  had  been  put  to  death,  and  inflicted 
much  loss  of  life,  but  retired  without  securing  any  diplomatic 
successes,  and  Koi^a  contiimed  to  preserve  her  complete 
isolation.  The  first  indirect  step  towards  breaking  it  down  had 
been  taken  in  i860,  when  Russia  obtained  from  China  the  cession 
of  the  Usuri  province,  thus  bringing  a  European  power  down 
to  the  Tumen.  A  large  emigration  of  famine-stricken  Koreans 
and  persecuted  Christians  into  Russian  territory  followed.  The 
emigrants  were  very  kindly  received,  and  many  of  them  became 
thrifty  and  prosperous  fanners.  In  1876  Japan,  with  the  consent 
of  China,  wrung  a  treaty  from  Korea  by  which  Fusan  was  fully 
opened  to  Japanese  settlement  and  trade,  and  Won-san  (Gensan) 
and  Inchiun  (Chemulpo)  were  opened  to  her  in  1880.  In  x88» 
China  promulgated  ber  "Trade  and  Frontier  Regulations," 
and  America  negotiated  a  commemal  treaty,  followed  by 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  x88j«  Italy  and  Russia  in  z884« 
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France  in  1886,  and  Austria  in  1891.  A  "  tVade  Convention  " 
was  also  concluded  vith  Russia.  Seoul  was  opened  in  1884  to 
foreign  residence,  and  the  provinces  to  foreign  travel,  and  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  contracting  powers  obtained  a  recognized 
Btatxia  at  the  capital.  These  treaties  terminated  the  absolute 
isolation  which  Korea  had  efiectually  preserved.  During  the 
negotiations,  although  under  Chinese  suzerainty,  she  was 
treated  with  as  an  independent  state.  Between  1897  and 
1&Q9,  under  diplomatic  pressure,  a  number  of  ports  were  opened 
to  foreign  trade  and  residence.  From  i88>  to  1894  the  chief 
event  in  the  newly  opened  kingdom  was  a  plot  by  the  Tai-won- 
Kun,  the  father  of  the  emperor,  to  seize  on  power,  which 
led  to  an  attack  on  the  Japanese  legation,  the  members  of 
which  were  compelled  to  fight  their  way,  and  that  not  blood- 
lessly,  to  the  sea.  Japan  secured  ample  compensation;  ^nd 
the  Chinese  resident,  aided  by  Chinese  troops,  deported  the 
Tai-won-Kun  to  Tientsin.  In  1884  at  an  official  banquet  the 
leaders  of  the  progressive  party  assassinated  six  leading  Korean 
statesmen,  and  the  intrigues  in  Korea  of  the  banished  or  escaped 
conspirators  created  difficulties  which  were  very  slow  to  sub- 
side. In  spite  of  a  constant  struggle  for  ascendancy  between 
the  queen  and  the  returned  Tai-won-Kun,  the  next  decade 
was  one  of  quiet.  China,  always  esteemed  in  Korea,  con- 
solidated her  influence  under  the  new  conditions  through  a 
powerful  resident;  prosperity  advanced,  and  certain  reforms 
were  projected  by  foreign  "  advisers."  In  May  1894  a  more 
important  insurrectionary  rising  than  usual  led  the  king  to  ask 
armed  aid  from  China.  She  landed  2000  troops  on  the  xoth  of 
June,  having  previously,  in  accordance  with  treaty  provisions, 
iioti6ed  Japan  of  her  intentioiL  Soon  after  this  Japan  had 
is/wo  troops  in  Korea,  and  occupied  the  capital  and  the  treaty 
ports. '  Then  Japan  made  three  sensible  proposals  for  Korean 
reform,  to  be  undertaken  jointly  by  herself  and  China.  China 
replied  that  Korea  must  be  left  to  reform  herself,  and  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  troops  must  precede  negotiations. 
Japan  rejected  this  suggestion,  and  on  the  23rd  of  July  attacked 
and  occupied  the  royal  palace.  After  some  further  negotia- 
tions and  fights  by  land  and  sea  between  Japan  and  China  war 
was  declared  formally  by  Japan,  and  Korea  was  for  some  time 
the  battle-ground  of  the  belligerents.  The  Japanese  victories 
resulted  for  Korea  in  the  solemn  renunciation  of  Chinese  suze- 
rainty by  the  Korean  king,  the  substitution  of  Japanese  for 
Chinese  influence,  the  introduction  of  many  important  reforms 
under  Japanese  advisers,  and  of  checks  on  the  absolutism  of 
the  throne.  Everything  promised  well.  The  finances  flour- 
ished under  the  capable  control  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  M'Leavy 
Brown,  C.M.G.  Large  and  judicious  retrenchments  were  car- 
ried out  in  most  of  the  government  departments.  A  measure 
of  judicial  and  prison  reform  was  granted.  TaxaUon  was  placed 
on  an  equable  basis.  The  pressure  of  tbe  trade  gilds  was 
relaxed.  Postal  and  educational  systems  were  introduced. 
An  approach  to  a  constitution  was  made.  The  distinction 
between  patrician  and  plebeian,  domestic  slavery,  and  beating 
and  slicing  to  death  were  abolished.  The  age  for  marriage  of 
both  sexes  was  raised.  Chinese  literary  examinations  ceased 
to  be  a  passport  to  office.  Classes  previously  degraded  were 
enfranchised,  and  the  alliance  between  two  essentially  corrupt 
systems  of  government  was  severed.  For  about  eighteen 
months  all  the  departments  were  practically  under  Japanese 
control.  On  the  8th  of  Octobec  1895  the  Tai-won-Kun,  with 
Korean  troops,  aided  by  Japanese  troops  under  the  orders  of 
Viscount  Miura,  the  Japanese  minister,  captured  the  palace, 
assassinated  the  queen,  and  made  a  prisoner  of  the  king,  who, 
however,  four  months  later,  escaped  to  the  Russian  legation, 
where  he  remained  till  the  spring  of  1897.  Japanese  influence 
waned.  The  engagements  of  the  advisers  were  not  renewed. 
A  strong  retrograde  movement  set  in.  Reforms  were  dropped. 
The  king,  with  the  checks  upon  his  absolutism  removed,  reverted 
to  the  worst  traditions  of  his  dynasty,  and  the  control  and 
arrangements  of  finance  were  upset  by  Russia. 

At  the  close  of  1897  the  king  assumed  the  title  of  emperor, 
■ad  changed  the  official  designation  of  the  empire  to  Dai  Hoh — 


Great  Han.  By  1898  the  imperial  will,  working  under  partial^ 
new  conditions,  produced  continual  chaos,  and  by  1900  suc- 
ceeded in  practically  overriding  all  constitutional  restraints. 
Meanwhile  Russian  intrigue  was  constantly  active.  At  last 
Japan  resorted  to  arms,  and  her  success  against  Russia  in  tlie 
war  of  1904-5  enabled  her  to  resume  her  influence  over  Korea. 
On  the  23rd  of  February  1904  an  agreement  was  determined 
whereby  Japan  resumed  her  position  as  administrative  adviser 
to  Korea,  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the  country,  and  bound 
herself  to  maintain  the  imperial  house  in  its  position.  Her 
interests  were  recognized  by  Russia  in  the  treaty  of  peace 
(September  5,  r905),  and  by  Great  Britain  in  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  agreement  of  the  I2lh  of  August  1905.  The  Koreans 
did  not  accept  the  restoration  of  Japanese  influence  without 
demur.  In  August  1905  disturbances  arose  o^'ing  to  an  attempt 
by  some  merchants  to  obtain  special  assistance  from  the  trea- 
sury on  the  pretext  of  embarrassment  caused  by  Japanese 
financial  reforms;  these  disturbances  spread  to  some  of  the 
provinces,  and  the  Japanese  were  compelled  to  make  a  show 
of  force.  Prolonged  negotiations  were  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  treaty  of  the  17th  of  November  1905,  whereby 
Japan  obtained  the  control  of  Korea's  foreign  aflain  and 
relations,  and  the  confirmation  of  previous  agreements,  the 
far-reaching  results  of  which  have  been  indicated.  Nor  was 
opposition  to  Japanese  reforms  confined  to  popular  demon- 
stration. In  1907  a  Korean  delegacy,  headed  by  Prince  Yang, 
a  member  of  the  imperial  family,  was  sent  out  to  lay  before 
the  Hague  conference  of  that  year,  and  before  all  the  piiitcipal 
governments,  a  protest  against  the  treatment  of  Koram  by 
Japan.  While  this  was  of  course  fruitless  from  the  Korean 
point  of  view,  it  indicated  that  the  Japanese  must  take  slnmg 
measures  to  suppress  the  intrigues  of  the  Korean  court. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  Korean  ministry  the  emperor  abdi- 
cated on  the  19th  of  July  1907,  handing  over  the  crown  to  his 
son.  Somewhat  serious  hiieutu  foltowed  in  Seoul  and  else- 
where, and  the  Japanese  proposals  for  a  new  conventioa, 
increasing  the  powers  of  the  resident  general,  had  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  cabinet  under  a  strong  guard.  The  convention 
was  signed  pn  the  25th  of  July.  One  of  the  reforms  imme- 
diately undertaken  was  the  dislnnding  of  the  Korean  sundiag 
army,  which  led  to  an  insurrection  and  an  intermittent  gueiTilli 
warfare  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  was  not 
easy  to  subdue.  Under  the  direction  of  Prince  Ito  (f.s.)  the 
work  of  reform  was  vigorously  prosectUed.  In  July  1909,  General 
Teranchi,  Japanese  minister  of  war,  became  resident-general, 
with  the  mission  to  bring  about  annexation.  This  was  cITcctcd 
peacefully  in  August  X910,  the  emperor  of  Korea  by  formal 
treaty  surrendering  his  country  and  crown.    (See  Japan.) 

AUTBORITISS. — ^The  first  Asiatic  notice  of  Korea  is  by  Khordad- 
beh,  an  Arab  geographer  of  the  9th  century  a.d.,  in  his  BiMk  p/  Roads 
and  Prorinca,  Quoted  by  Baron  Richthoren  in  hb  great  wor^  oo 
China^  P-S7S.  Tne  earliest  European  source  of  information  isa  nana- 
tive  by  H.  Hamel.  a  Dutchnun,  who  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coajt 
of  Quelpart  in  1654,  and  held  in  captivity  in  Korea  for  thirteen  years. 
The  amount  of  papers  on  Korea  scattered  through  Enelish,  German, 
French  and  Russian  magazines,  and  the  proceedings  M  geosraphkal 
societies,  is  very  great,  and  for  the  last  three  centuries  Japanese 
writers  have  contnbuted  larKcly  to  the  sum  of  genera]  knowledge 
of  the  peninsula.  The  list  which  follows  includes  some  of  the  more 
recent  works  which  illustrate  the  history,  manners  and  customs  and 
awakeninc  of  Korea:  British  Foreipi  Oma  Reports  on  Konam  TrmJe, 
Afinital  Series  (London);  Bibliograpkie  koriannt  (3  vols.,  Paxi& 
1897} ;  Mrs.  I.  L.  Bishop,  Korea  and  ker  Neitkbours  (a  vols.,  Loadoa. 
1 897) ;  M.  von  Brandt,  Ostosiaiische  Fragpi  (Leipzig,  1897) ;  A.  E.  J. 
Cavendish  and  H.  E.  Goold  Adams^  Koria,  ami  Ike  Sund  Wkue 
Mountain  (1-ondon,  1894);  Stewart  Culin,  Korean  Comes  (Philadei. 

Ehia,  t895);  Curzon,  PrMems  of  Ik*  Far  Eatl  (Londoa,  1(96): 
•allct,  Histoire  de  ndise  de  Korlt  (2  vola,  Paris.  1874)  J.  a  dale. 
Korean  SkeUhes  (Edinburgh,  1898);  W.  E.  Criffis,  Tit  HenrnM 
Nation  (8th  and  revised  edition,  New  York,  1907);  H.  Hamel, 
Relation  du  naitfrage  d'nn  vaisseau  Haiindois^  &e.,  Indmile  dm 
FUtmond  par  it.  Minntoli  (Paris,  1670);  Okoji  Hidcnoto,  Dtr 
Feldtng  der  Japanir  gegen  Korea  im  Jaha  iS9T:  Iramdattd  fnm 
Japanese  by  Projessor  von  PJitmaier  (2  vols.,  Vienna,  iB?^:  M, 
Jamctel,  "La  Kqr^c:  ses ressources, son  avenir commercial, **1.^umb*- 
misU  Jrancaise  (Paris,  July  1881);  Percival  Lowell,  CkotUit:  Tk* 
Land  oj  tke  Uormiat  Calm  (London,  Boston,  1886);  L.  J. 
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QMoiiU  Ktna  (Hatper,  Now  York,  189s):  V.  do  Laguerie,  La  Ktrtt 
tndipenJanU,  rusit  ou  ULpanaise?  (Paris,  1898);  J.  Ross,  Korea: 
lis  Bulory,  Manners  and  Customs  (Paisley,  1880) ,  VV  H.  Wilkinson, 
Tks  Konast  Govemmeni.  Conshtutionat  Changes  in  Korea  during  Ikt 
ptritd  ijrd  Jtiy  iSg^—jolk  June  1896  (Shanghai,  1896) .-  A.  Hamil- 
ton, Korea  (London,  19013) ,  C.  J  D.  Taylor,  Koreans  at  Home  (Lon- 
don, 1904);  E.  Boudaret,  En  Corie  (Pans,  1904),  Laurcnt-Crtiiuiiy, 
Le  Cede ptnal de la  Corte  (Paris,  1904) ^  G.  T.  Udd,  In  Korea  -jiUk 
Marquis  tu  (London,  1908) ;  Dictionaries  and  vocabularies  by  W,  F 
hlyen  (Engluh  Mcretafy  of  Legation  at  Peking),  the  French  mission- 
anea,  and  otheOL  were  ilipcrseded  in  1898  by  a  large  and  Icjriied 
volume  by  the  Rev  J.  S.  Gale,  a  Presbyterian  missionary.  v>rho 
devoted  some  years  to  the  work.  On  geology,  see  C.  GottMhe, 
"  Gedogiiche  Skizze  von  Korea,"  5i7s.  preuss.  Akad.  Wiss.  (Btrlin, 
Jahrg.  1886,  pp.  857-873,  PI.  viii.).  A  summary  of  this  paper,  witha 
reproduction  of  tie  map,  is  given  by  L.  Pervinquidre  in  Ren.  ta. 
Paris,  stb  leriea,  vol.  i.  (1904),  pp.  545-552.     (1.  L.  B. ;  O  JR.  H.) 

KORBA.  a  tributary  state  of  India,  tnuuferred  from  Bengal 
to  the  Central  Provinces  in  1905;  area,  1631  sq.  m.;  pop  (1901), 
3S>"3>  or  only  »  persons  per  sq.  in.;  estimated  revenue,  £1100. 
It  consists  of  an  elevated  table-land,  with  hills  rising  to  above 
3000  ft  Such  traffic  as  there  is  is  carried  by  means  of  pack- 
bullocks. 

KORBSHAlf  BGCLBSIA,  TBE,  or  Chvxcb  Akcutjuuhpuant, 
a  comnmnistic  body,  founded  by  Cyrus  R.  Teed,  a  medical 
practitioner,  who  was  bom  at  Utica,  New  York,  in  1839.  Teed 
was  regarded  by  his  adherents  as  "  the  new  Messiah  now  in  the 
World,"  and  many  other  extravagant  views  both  in  science  and 
economics  are  held  by  them.  Two  communities  were  foonded: 
in  Chicago  (ig8<)  and  at  Estero,  in  Lee  county,  Florida  (1S94), 
where  in  1903  the  Chicago  community  removed.  Their  name  is 
derived  from  Koresh,  the  Hebrew  form  of  Cyrus,  and  they  have 
a  journal,  Tkt  Plamint  Sward. 

KORIN,  OOATA  (c  1657-1716),  Japanese  painter  and  lac- 
querer,  was  bom  at  KSt9,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  who 
had  a  taste  (or  the  arts  and  is  said  to  have  given  his  son  some 
elementary  instraction  -  therein.  KOrin  also  studied  under 
Soken  Yamamoto,  KanA,  Tsunenobu  and  Gukei  Sumiyoshi; 
and  he  was  greatly  in6uenced  by  his  predecesson  KSyetsu 
and  Sstatsu.  On  arriving  at  maturity,  however,  he  broke 
away  from  all  tradition,  and  developed  a  very  original  and 
quite  distinctive  style  of  his  own,  both  in  painting  and  in  the 
decoration  of  lacquer.  The  characteristic  of  this  is  a  bold 
impressionism,  which  is  expressed  in  few  and  simple  highly 
idealired  forms,  with  an  absolute  disregard  either  of  realism  or 
of  tlie  usual  conventions.  In  lacquer  KSrin's  use  of  white 
metals  and  of  mother-of-pearl  is  notable;  but  herein  he  followed 
KSyetsu.  K&rin  died  on  the  }nd  of  June  1716,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-nine.  His  chief  pupib  wire  Kagei  Tatebashi  and  SbikO 
Watanable;  but  the  present  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
his  work  are  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  USitsu  Sakai,  who 
brought  about  a  revi\-al  of  KSrin's  style. 

See  A.  Morrison,  The  Painters  of  Japan  (1902):  S.  Tajima,  Uasler- 
pieces  sdecud  from  the  Klrin  School  (1903);  S.  HSitsu,  The  100 
Desiens  by  KMn  |(i8is)  and  More  Desipis  by  Kfrin  (1826). 

(E.  F.  S.) 

KORKUS;  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  India,  dwelling  on  the  Satpura 
hills  in  the  Central  Provinces.  They  are  of  interest  as  being  the 
westernmost  representatives  of  the  Mtmda  family  of  speech. 
They  are  rapidly  becoming  hinduized,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  figures  of  the  census  of  1901,  which  show  140,000  Korkus  by 
race,  but  only  88,000  speakers  of  the  Korku  language. 

KORHOCZBiMTA  ((jerman,  Krevmitt),  an  old  mining  town, 
ill  the  county  of  Bars,  in  Hungary,  158  m.  N.  of  Budapest  by 
rail.  Pop.  (1900),  4299.  It  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  in  the 
Hungarian  Ore  Mountains  region.  Among  its  prindpal  build- 
ings are  the  castle,  several  Roman  Catholic  (from  the  13th  and 
J4th  centuries)  and  Lutheran  churches,  a  Franciscan  monastery 
(foonded  1634),  the  town-hall,  and  the  mint  where  the  celebrated 
Kremnitz  gold  ducats  were  formerly  struck.  The  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  find  employment  in  connexion  with  the  gold  and 
silver  mines.  By  means  of  a  tunnel  9  m.  in  length,  con- 
structed in  1851-1852,  the  water  is  drained  off  from  the  mines 
into  the  river  Gran.  According  to  tradition,  KfirmSczbinya  was 
founded  in  the  8th  century  by  Saxons.    The  place  is  mentioned 


in  doeiiacBta  in  1317,  aad  became  a  royal  free  town  in  1338, 
being  therefore  one  of  the  oldest  free  towns  in  Hungary. 

KOIMBR,  KARL  THBODOR  (1791-1813),  German  poet  and 
patriot,  often  called  the  German  "Tyitaeus,"  was  bom  at 
Dresden  on  the  13rd  of  September  1791.  His  father,  Chiistiau 
Gottfried  KSmer  (1756-1831),  a  distinguished  Saxon  jurist,  was 
Schiller's  most  intimate  friend.  He  was  educated  at  the  Kreua- 
schule  in  Dresden  and  entered  at  the  age  of  seventeen  themin- 
ingacademy  at  Freiburg  la  Saxony,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
Here  he  occupied  himself  less  with  science  than  with  verse,  a 
collection  of  which  iqipeaied  under  the  title  Knospen  in  i8ia 
In  this  year  he  went  to  the  university  of  Leipzig,  in  order  to 
study  law;  bat  he  became  involved  in  a  serious  conflict  with  the 
police  and  was  obliged  to  continue  liis  studies  in  Berlin.  In 
August  1811  K5mer  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  devoted  himsell 
entirely  to  literary  puisuits;  he  became  engaged  to  the  actresi 
Antooie  Adambeiger,  and,  after  the  success  of  seveial  plays  pro- 
duced in  i8t>,  he  was  appointed  poet  to  the  Hofburgthcater. 
When  the  German  nation  rose  against  the  French  yoke,  in  18 13, 
Kflmer  gave  up  all  his  prospecu  at  Vieima  and  joined  Lutzow'k 
famous  corps  of  volunteen  at  Breslau.  On  his  march  to  Leipzig 
he  passed  through  Dresden,  where  he  issued  his  spirited  i4ii/rii/ 
a»  di*  Sacisen,  fa>  which  he  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  rise 
against  their  oppressors.  He  became  lieutenant  towards  the 
end  of  April,  and  took  part  in  a  skirmish  at  Kitzen  near  Leipzig 
on  the  7tli  of  June,  when  he  was  severely  woimded.  After  being 
nursed  by  friends  at  Leipzig  and  Carlsbad,  he  rejoined  his  corps 
and  fell  in  an  engagement  outside  a  wood  near  Gadebusch  in 
Mecklenburg  on  the  26tb  of  August  18 1 3.  He  was  buried  by  hit 
comrades  under  an  oak  close  to  the  village  of  WObbelio,  where 
there  is  a  monument  to  him. 

The  abiding  interest  in  KBmer  Is  patriotic  and  political  rather 
than  literary.  His  fame  as  a  poet  rests  upon  his  patriotic  lyrics, 
which  were  published  by  his  father  under  the  title  Leier  vnd 
Sekwerl  in  i8t4.  These  songs,  which  fired  the  poet's  comrades 
to  deeds  of  heroism  in  1813,  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
intensity  of  the  national  feeling  against  Napoleon,  but  judged 
as  literature  they  contain  more  bombast  than  poetry.  Among 
the  best  known  are  "  Latzow's  wilde  verwegene  Jagd,"  "  Gebet 
wlhrend  der  Schlacht "  (set  to  music  by  Weber)  and  "  Das 
Schwertlied."  This  last  was  written  immediately  before  bis 
death,  and  the  last  stanza  added  on  the  fatal  moroing.  As  a 
dramatist  KSrner  was  remarkably  prolific,  but  his  comedies 
hardly  touch  the  level  of  Kotzebue's  and  his  tragedies,  of  which 
the  best  is  Zriny  (1814),  are  rhetorical  imitations  of  Schiller's. 

His  works  have  paned  through  many  editions^  Among  the  more 
recent  are:  SinUluhe  Werhe  (Stuttgart,  1890),  edited  by  Adolf 
Stem;  by  H.  Zimmer  (2  vols.,  Leipzig.  1893)  and  by  E.  Goetze 
(Berlin,  1900).  The  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  poet  have  been  furnished  by  E.  Peschel,  the  founder  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Kdrner  Museum  in  Dresden,  in  Tbeodor  Kamers  Taiebuck 
und  Kriegsiieder,  aus  dem  JaMre  iStJ  (Freiburg,  1893)  and,  in 
conjunction  with  E.  WUdenow,  Theodor  KSrner  una  die  Seinen 
(Leipzig,  1898). 

KORNBUBVRQ,  a  town  of  Austria,  In  Lower  Austria,  9  m. 
N.W.  of  Vienna  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  8398.  It  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Klostcmcuburg.  It  is  a 
steamship  station  and  an  important  emporium  of  the  salt  and 
com  trade.  The  industry  comprises  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
textiles,  pasteboard,  &C.  Its  charter  as  a  town  dates  from  Z298, 
and  it  was  a  much  frequented  market  in  the  preceding  century. 
At  the  begiiuiing  of  the  15th  century  it  was  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  in  1450  a  fortress  was  erected.  It  was  frequently  involved 
in  the  conflict  between  the  Hungarian  king  Matthias  Corvinus 
and  the  emperor  Frederick  William  III.,  and  also  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

KOROCHA,  a  town  of  central  Russia,  In  the  government  of 
Kuisk,  75  m.  S.S.E.  of  the  city  of  Kursk,  on  the  Korocha  river. 
Pop.  (1897),  14,405.  Its  inhabitants  live  by  gardening,  export- 
ing large  quantities  of  dried  cherries,  by  making  candles  and 
leather,  and  by  trade;  the  merchants  purchase  cattle,  grain  and 
salt  in  the  south  and  send  them  to  Moscow.  Founded  in  1638, 
Korocha  was  formerly  a  small  fort  intended  to  check  the  Tatar 
invasions. 
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KORSOR— KOSCIUSZKO 


KOBS&R,  a  acapoft  of  DemnMk,  in  the  omt  (county)  of  the 
island  of  Zealand,  6g  m.  by  rail  W.S.W.  o(  Copenhagen,  on  the 
east  shore  of  the  Great  Belt.  Pop.  (igoi),  6054.  The  harbour, 
which  is  formed  by  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  has  a  depth  throughout 
of  to  ft.  It  is  the  point  of  departure  and  arrival  of  the  steam 
feny  to  Nyborg  on  FUnen,  lying  on  the  Hamburg,  Schleswig, 
Ftedericia  and  Copenhagen  route.  There  is  also  regular  com- 
munication by  water  with  Kiel.  The  chief  exports  are  fish, 
cereals,  bacon;  imports,  petroleum  and  coal.  A  market  town 
since  the  14th  century,  Korsfir  has  ruins  of  an  old  fortified  castle, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  channel,  dating  from  the  14th  and  17th 
centuries. 

KORTCHA  (Slavonic,  Goritia  at  Korilu),  a  dty  of  Albania, 
European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  lannina,  in  a  wide  plain 
watered  by  the  Devol  and  Dunavitza  rivers,  and  sunotmded  by 
mountains  on  every  side  except  the  north,  where  Lake  Malik 
constitutes  the  boundary.  Fop.  (1905),  about  10,000,  including 
Creeks,  Albanians  and  Slavs.  Kortcha  is  the  see  of  an  Orthodox 
Greek  metropolitan,  whose  lar^  cathedral  is  richly  decorated  in 
the  interior  with  paintings  and  statues.  The  Kortcha  school 
for  girls,  conducted  by  American  missionaries,  is  the  only  educa- 
tional establishment  in  which  the  Turkish  government  permits 
the  use  of  Albanian  as  the  language  of  Instruction.  The  local 
trade  is  chiefly  agricultural. 

KOSTAKS,  a  Mongoloid  people  of  northeastern  Siberia,  in- 
habiting the  coast-lands  of  the  Bering  Sea  to  the  south  of  the 
Anadyr  basin  and  the  country^  to  the  immediate  north  of  the 
Kamchatka  Peninsula,  the  southernmost  limit  of  their  range 
being  Tigilsk.  They  ate  akin  to  the  Chukchis,  whom  they  closely 
resemble  in  physique  and  in  manner  of  life.  Thus  they  are 
divided  into  the  settled  fishing  tribes  and  the  nomad  reindeer 
breeders  and  hunters.  The  farmer  are  described  as  being  more 
morally  and  physically  degraded  even  than  the  Chukchis,  and 
hopelessly  poor.  The  Koryaks  of  the  interior,  on  the  other  hand, 
still  own  enormous  reindeer  herds,  to  which  they  are  so  attached 
that  they  refuse  to  part  with  an  animal  to  a  stranger  at  any  |»ice. 
They  are  in  disposition  brave,  intelligent  and  self-reliant,  and 
recognize  no  master.  They  have  ever  tenaciously  resisted 
Russian  aggression,  and  in  their  fights  with  the  Cossacks  have 
proved  themselves  recklessly  brave.  When  outnumbered  they 
would  kill  their  women  and  children,  set  fire  to  their  homes,  and 
die  fighting.  Families  usually  gather  in  groups  of  sixes' or  sevens, 
forming  miniature  states,  in  which  the  nominal  chief  has  no 
predominating  authority,  but  all  are  equal.  The  Koryaks  are 
polygamous,  earning  their  wives  by  working  for  their  fathers-in- 
law.  The  women  and  children  ate  treated  well,  and  Koryak 
courtesy  and  hospitality  are  proverbial.  The  chief  wedding 
ceremony  is  a  forcible  abduction  of  the  bride.  They  kill  the 
aged  and  .infirm,  in  the  belief  that  thus  to  save  them  from  pro- 
tracted suSerings  is  the  highest  proof  of  aflection.  The  victims 
choose  their  mode  of  death,  and  young  Koryaks  practise  the 
art  of  giving  the  fatal  blow  quickly  and  mercifully.  Infanticide 
was  formerly  common,  and  one  of  twins  was  always  sacrificed. 
They  bum  their  dead.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Shamanism; 
sacrifices  are  made  to  evil  spirits,  the  heads  of  the  victims  being 
placed  on  stones  facing  east. 

See  G.  Kennan,  Tent  tife  in  Siberia  (1871) ;  "Ober  die  Koriaken 
u.  thnen  nahe  verwandten  Tchouktchen,  in  Bui.  Acad,  Sc,  SL 
PettrsbuTi,  xn.  99. 

KOSCIUSCO,  the  highest  mountain  in  Australia,  in  the  range 
of  the  Australian  Alps,  towards  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
New  South  Wales.  Its  height  is  7338  ft.  An  adjacent  peak  to 
the  south,  Mueller's  Peak,  long  considered  the  highest  in  the  con- 
tinent, is7368ft.high.  A  meteorological  station  was  established 
on  Kosciusco  in  1897. 

KOSCIUSZKO,  TAOBVSZ  ANDRZU  BONAWENTURA 
(1746-1817),  Polish  soldier  and  statesman,  the  son  of  Ludwik 
Kosciuszko,  sword-bearer  of  the  palatinate  of  Brsesc,  and  Tekia 
Ratomska,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Mereczowszczyno.  After 
being  educated  at  home  he  entered  the  corps  of  cadets  at  Warsaw, 
where  his  unusual  ability  and  energy  attracted  the  notice  of 
Prince  Adam  Casigur  Czartoryski,  by  whose  influence  in  i;i9  he 


was  sent  abroad  at  the  expense  of  the  state  to  complete  his  miStaiy 
education.  In  Germany,  Italy  and  France  he  studied  diligently, 
completing  his  course  at  Brest,  where  he  learnt  fortification  and 
naval  tactics,  returning  to  Poland  in  r  774  with  the  rank  of  captain 
of  artillery.  While  engaged  in  teaching  the  daughters  of  the 
Grand  Hetman,  Sosnowski  of  Sosnowica,  drawing  and  mathe- 
matics, be  fell  in  love  with  the  youngest  of  them,  Ludwika,  and 
not  venturing  to  hope  for  the  consent  of  her  father,  the  loven 
resolved  to  fly  and  be  married  privately.  Before  they  could 
accomph'sh  their  design,  however,  the  wooer  wu  attacked  by 
Sosnowski's  retainers,  but  defended  himself  valiantly  till,  covered 
with  wounds,  he  was  ejected  from  the  house.  This  was  in  1 776L 
Equally  unfortunate  was  Kosciusako's  wooing  of  Tekla  Zutowska 
in  t79r,  the  father  of  the  lady  in  this  case  also  refusing  his  consent. 

In  the  interval  between  these  amorous  episodes  Koadusako 
won  his  spurs  in  the  New  World.  In  1776  he  entered  the  army 
of  the  United  States  as  a  volunteer,  and  brilliantly  distinguished 
himself,  especially  during  the  operations  about  New  Vorfc  and  at 
Yorktown.  Washington  promoted  Kosciuszko  tothe  rankof  a  col- 
onel of  artillery  and  made  him  his  adjutant.  His  humanity  and 
charm  of  manner  made  him  moreover  one  the  most  popular  of  the 
American  officers.  In  1783  Kosciuszko  was  rewarded  for  his 
services  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  American  independence 
with  the  thanks  of  Congress,  the  privilegeol  American  citizenship, 
a  considerable  annual  pension  with  land/Ki  estates,  and  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  which  he  retained  in  the  Polish  service. 

In  the  war  following  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution 
of  the  3rd  of  May  1 791  and  the  formation  of  the  reactionary  Con- 
federation of  Targowica  (see  Poland:  History),  Kosciuszko  took 
a  leading  part.  As  the  commander  of  a  division  under  Prince 
Joseph  Poniatowski  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Zielence  in  1791,  and  at  Dubienka  (July  iS)  with  4000  men  and 
10  guns  defended  the  line  of  the  Bug  for  five  days  against  the 
Russians  with  t8,ooo  men  and  60  guns,  subsequently  retiring 
upon  Warsaw  unmolested.  When  the  king  acceded  to  the  Targo- 
wicians,  Kosciuszko  with  many  other  Polish  generals  threw  up 
his  commission  and  retired  to  Leipzig,  which  speedily  became  the 
centre  of  the  Polish  emigration.  In  Januaiy  1 793,  provided  with 
letters  of  introduction  from  the  French  agent  Peiandier,  Kosciu- 
szko went  on  a  political  mission  to  Paris  to  induce  the  revohitioo- 
ary  government  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Poland.  In  return  for 
assistance  he  promised  to  make  the  future  government  of  Pidand 
as  dose  a  copy  of  the  French  government  as  possiUe;  but  the 
Jacobins,  already  intent  on  detaching  Prussia  from  the  anti- 
French  coalition,  had  no  serious  intention  of  fighting  P(^and's 
battles.  The  fact  that  Kosduszko's  visit  synchronized  with  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.  subsequently  gave  the  enemies  of  Poland 
a  plausible  pretext  for  accusing  her  of  Jacobinism,  aiui  thus  pre- 
judidng  Europe  against  her.  On  his  leiurn  to  Leipzig  Kosdu- 
szko  was  invited  by  the  Polish  insurgents  to  take  the  command 
of  the  national  armies,  with  dictatorial  power.  He  hesitated  at 
first ,  well  aware  that  a  rising  in  the  drcumstances  was  premature. 
"  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Cossack  raiding,"  he  replied;  "  if 
war  we  have,  it  must  be  a  regular  war."  He  also  insisted  that 
the  war  must  be  conducted  on  the  modd  of  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  and  settled  down  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Cracow 
to  await  events.  When,  however,  he  heard  that  the  insurrectioB 
had  already  broken  out,  and  that  the  Russian  armies  were  con- 
centrating to  crush  it,  Kosduszko  hesitated  no  longer,  but 
hastened  to  Cracow,  which  be  reached  on  the  23rd  of  March  1 794. 
On  the  following  day  his  arms  were  consecrated  according  to 
ancient  custom  at  the  church  of  the  Capucins,  by  way  of  ginng 
the  insurrection  a  rdigious  sanction  Incompatible  with  Jacobin- 
ism. The  same  day,  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  people  in  the 
market-place,  Kosduszko  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Polish 
nation;  swore  to  wage  war  against  the  enemies  of  his  country; 
but  protested  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  fight  only  for  the 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Poland. 

The  insurrection  had  from  the  first  a  purely  popular,  character. 
We  find  none  of  the  great  historic  names  of  Poland  in  the  lists 
of  the  original  confederates.  For  the  mo^t  part  the  confederates 
of  Kosduszko  were  small  squires,  traders,  peasants  and  men  oi 
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low  degree  KenenHy.  Tet  tie  compantivdy  few  gentlemea 
who  joined  the  movement  sacrificed  everything  to  it.  Thus,  to 
take  but  a  single  instance,  Koiol  Prozor  sold  the  whole  of  his 
ancestral  estates  and  thus  contributed  1,000,000  thalers  to  tlie 
cause.  From  the  34th  of  March  to  the  ist  oi  April  Kosciuszko 
remained  at  Cracow  organizing  his  forces.  On  the  3rd  of  April 
at  Radawice,  with  4000  regulars,  and  3000  peasants  armed  only 
with  scythes  and  pikes,  and  next  to  no  artillery,  he  defeated  the 
Russians,  who  had  5000  veterans  and  30  guns.  This  victory  had 
an  immense  moral  effect,  and  brought  into  the  Polish  camp  crowds 
of  waverera  to  what  had  at  first  seemed  a  desperate  cause.  For 
the  next  two  months  Kosdusxko  remained  on  the  defensive  near 
Sandomir.  He  durst  not  risk  another  engagement  with  the  only 
army  which  Poland  so  far  possessed,  and  he  had  neither  money, 
officers  nor  artillery.  The  country,  harried  incessantly  during 
the  last  two  yean,  wasinapitiablecondilion.  Thetewasnothing 
to  feed  the  tixxips  in  the  very  provinces  they  occupied,  and  pro- 
'  visioas  had  to  be  imported  from  Galicia.  Money  could  only  be 
obtained  by  such  d^perate  expedients  as  the  mfelting  of  the  plate 
of  the  churches  and  monasteries,  which  was  brought  in  to  Kos- 
duszko's  camp  at  Pinamr  and  subsequently  coined  at  Warsaw, 
minus  the  royal  effigy,  with  the  inscription: "  Freedom,  Integrity 
and  Independence  of  the  Republic,  1794."  Moreover,  Poland 
was  unprepared.  Most  of  the  regular  troops  were  incorporated 
in  the  Russian  army,  from  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  break 
away,  and  until  these  soldiers  came  in  Kosdusxko  had  prindpally 
to  depend  on  the  valour  of  his  scythemen.  But  in  the  month  of 
April  the  whole  situation  improved.  On  the  I7tb  of  that  month 
tbe  aooo  Palish  troops  in  Warsaw  expelled  the  Russian  garrison 
after  days  of  street  fighting,  chiefly  through  the  ability  of  General 
MokronowskI,  and  a  provisional  government  was  formed.  Five 
days  later  Jakob  Jasinski  drove  the  Russians  from  Wilna. 

By  this  time  Kosciuszko's  forces  had  risen  to  14,000,  of  whom 
10,000  were  regulars,  and  he  was  thus  able  to  resume  the  offensive. 
He  had  carefully  avoided  doing  anything  to  provoke  Austria  or 
Prussia.  The  former  was  described  in  his  manifestoes  as  a 
potential  friend;  the  btter  he  never  alluded  to  as  an  enemy. 
"  Remember,"  be  wrote,  "  that  the  only  war  we  have  upon  our 
hands  is  war  to  the  death  against  the  Muscovite  tyranny." 
Nevertheless  Austria  remained  suspidous  and  obstructive;  and 
tbe  Prussians,  while  professing  neutrality,  very  speedily  effected 
a  junction  with  the  Russian  forces.  This  Kosdusxko,  misled  by 
the  treacherous  assurances  of  Frederick  William's  ministers, 
never  anticipated,  when  on  the  4th  of  June  he  marched 
against  General  Denisov.  He  encountered  the  enemy  on 
the  5th  of  June  at  Szczekodny,  and  then  discovered  that  his 
14,000  men  had  to  do  not  merely  with  a  Russian  division  but 
with  the  combined  forces  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  numbering 
25,000  men.  Nevertheless,  the  Poles  acquitted  themselves  man- 
fully, and  at  dusk  retreated  in  perfect  order  upon  Warsaw  un.- 
pursued.  Yet  their  losses  had  been  terrible,  and  of  the  six 
Polish  generals  present  three,  whose  loss  proved  to  be  irreparable, 
were  slain,  and  two  of  the  others  were  seriously  wounded.  A 
week  later  another  Polish  division  was  defeated  at  Kbolm; 
Cracow  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  on  the  md  of  June;  and 
the  mob  at  Warsaw  broke  upon  the  gaols  and  murdered  the 
political  prisoners  in  cold  blood.  Kosduszko  summarily 
punished  the  ringleaders  of  the  massacres  and  had  10,000  of 
the  rank  and  file  drafted  into  his  camp,  which  measures  bad  a 
quieting  effect.  But  now  dissensions  broke  out  among  the 
members  o(  the  Polish  government,  and  it  required  all  the  tact 
of  Kosciuszko  to  restore  order  amidst  this  chaos  of  suspidons 
and  recriminations.  At  this  very  time  too  he  had  need  of  all 
his  ability  and  resource  to  meet  the  external  foes  of  Poland.  On 
the  9tb  of  July  Warsaw  was  invested  by  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  with  an  army  of  25,000  men  and  179  guns,  and  the 
Russian  general  Fersen  with  r6,ooo  men  and  74  guns,  while  a 
third  force  of  11,000  occupied  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula. 
Kosciuszko  for  the  defence  of  tbe  dty  and  its  outlying  fortifica- 
tions could  dispose  of  35,000  men,  of  whom  to.ooo  were  regulars. 
But  the  position,  defended  by  200  inferior  guns,  was  a  strong 
one,  and  the  valour  of  the  Poles  and  the  engineering  skill  of 


Kosdusxko,  who  was  now  in  his  element,  frastrated  all  the  efiorts 
of  the  enemy.  Two  unsuccessful  assaults  were  made  upon  the 
Polish  positions  on  the  i6th  of  August  and  the  ist  of  September, 
and  on  the  6th  the  Prussians,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  Polish 
arms  in  Great  Poland,  where  Jan  Henryk  Dabrowski  captured 
the  Prussian  forticss  of  Bydogoszcz  and  compelled  General 
Schwerin  with  his  20,000  men  to  retire  upon  Kalisz,  raised  the 
siege.  Elsewhere,  indeed,  after  a  brief  triumph  the  Poles  were 
everywhere  worsted,  and  Suvarov,  after  driving  them  before  him 
out  of  Lithuania  was  advancing  by  farced  marches  upon  Warsaw. 
Even  now,  however,  the  situation  was  not  desperate,  for  the 
Polish  forces  were  still  numerically  superior  to  the  Russian. 
But  the  Polish  generals  proved  unequal  to  carrying  out  the  plans 
of  the  dictator;  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  beaten  in  detail, 
and  could  not  prevent  the  junction  of  Suvarov  and  Fersen. 
Kosduszko  himself,  relying  on  the  support  of  Poninski's  division 
4  m.  away,  attacked  Fersen  at  Madejowice  on  the  loth  of 
October.  But  Poninski  never  appeared,  and  after  a  bloody 
encounter  the  Polish  army  of  7000  was  almost  annihilated  by 
the  16,000  Russians;  and  Kosduszko;  seriously  wounded  and 
insensible,  was  made  a  prisoner  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  long 
credited  story  that  he  died  "Finis  Foloniael"  as  he  fell  is  a 
fiction. 

Kosduszko  was  conveyed  to  Snasia,  where  be  remained  till 
the  accession  of  Paul  in  1796.  On  his  return  on  the  igtb  of 
December  1796  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  America,  and  lived  at 
Philadelphia  till  May  1 79S,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  where  the  First 
Consul  cameslly  invited  his  co.operation  against  the  Allies.  But 
he  refused  to  draw  his  sword  unless  Napoleon  undertook  to  give 
tbe  restoration  of  Poland  a  leading  pUce  in  his  plans;  and  to 
this,  as  he  no  doubt  foresaw,  Bonaparte  would  not  consent.  Again 
and  again  he  received  offers  of  high  commands  in  the  French 
army,  but  he  kept  aloof  from  public  life  in  his  house  at  Berville, 
near  Paris,  where  the  emperor  Alexander  visited  him  In  1814. 
At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  his  importunities  on  behalf  ol  Poland 
finally  wearied  Alexander,  who  preferred  to  follow  the  counsels  of 
Czartoryski;  and  Kosduszko  retired  to  Solothum,  where  he 
lived  with  his  friend  Zeltner.  Shortly  before  his  death,  on  the 
2nd  of  April  1 81 7,  he  emandpated  his  serfs,  insisting  only  on  the 
maintenance  of  schools  on  the  liberated  estates.  His  remain* 
were  carried  to  Cracow  and  buried  in  the  cathedral;  while  the 
people,  reviving  an  andent  custom,  raised  a  huge  mound  to  bis 
memory  near  the  dty. 

Kosduszko  was  essentially  a  democrat,  but  a  democrat  of  the 
school  of  Jefferson  and  Lafayette.  He  maintained  that  tbe 
republic  could  only  be  regenerated  on  I  he  basis  of  absolute  liberty 
and  equality  before  the  law;  but  in  this  resi>ect  he  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  age,  and  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of  his  country- 
men compdied  him  to  resort  to  half  measures.  He  wrote 
Manmans  af  Htnt  ArtUlery  (New  York,  1808)  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  campaign  of  1 791  (in  voL  xvi  of  £.  Raczynski's  SkeUk 
of  tie  PUu  and  fdimd  (Posen,  1843). 

See  Jucf  Zajaczek,  HUltry  af  He  Kaebilim  «f  1794  (P<d-)  d^n* 
berg.  l8gl) ;  Leonard  Jakob  Borejko  Chodzko,  Bioptpku  du  ttniral 
Kosciuszlio  (Footaincblcau.  1837);  Karol  Falkenstein,  ThatU&Ui 
KosctuszJto  (2nd  cd.,  Lcipzi?,  1834;  French  ed.,  Paris,  1839);  Antoni 
Cholonicwski,  TaikitaKomuaio  (Pot.)  (Lcniberg,  1902) ;  Franciszek 


Rychlicki,  T.  Koxitiako  and  de  PonHum  of  Poland  (Pol)  (Cracow, 
1875).  (R.N.B.) 

kOSEN,  8  village  and  summer  resort  of  Germany,  in  the 
Pru  ssian  province  of  Saxony,  33  m.  by  rails,  by  W.  of  Halle,  onthe 
Saale.  Pop.  (1905),  2990.  The  town  has  a  mineral  spring,  which 
is  used  for  bathing,  being  efficacious  for  rheumatism  and  other 
complaints.  Kfisen,  which  became  a  town  in  1869,  has  large 
mill-works;  it  has  a  trade  in  wood  and  wine.  On  the  adjacent 
Rudclsburg,  where  there  is  a  ruined  castle,  the  German  students 
have  creeled  a  monument  to  their  comrades  who  fell  in  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870-71  Hereon  are  also  memorials  10 
Bismarck  and  to  the  emperor  William  I.  The  town  is  famous 
as  the  central  meeting-place  of  the  German  students'  corps, 
Khich  hold  an  annual  congress  here  every  Whitsuntide. 

Sec  Tcchow.  Fihnr  dutch  Ktsen  mi  Vmtttfnd  (KSsen,  1889), 
and  Rownberg,  Kosen  (Naumbuig,  1877). 
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K08HBK,  or  Kasbkx  (Hebrew  ckan,  right,  or  fit),  the 
Jewish  term  for  any  food  or  vessels  for  food  made  ritually  fit. 
for  use,  in  contradistinction  to  those  pasul,  tinfit,  and  Urefah, 
forbidden.  Thus  the  vessels  used  at  the  Passover  arc  "  kosher," 
as  are  also  new  metal  vessels  bought  from  a  Gentile  after  they 
have  been  washed  in  a  ritual  bath.  But  the  term  is  specially 
used  of  meat  slaughtered  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses. 
The  tchackat  or  butcher  must  be  a  devout  Jew  and  of  high  moral 
character,  and  be  duly  licensed  by  the  chief  rabbi.  The  slaughter- 
ing— the  object  of  which  is  to  insure  the  complete  bleeding  of  the 
body,  the  Jews  being  forbidden  to  eat  blood — is  done  by  severing 
the  windpipe  with  a  long  and  razor-sharp  knife  by  one  continuous 
itroke  backwards  and  forwards.  No  unnecessary  force  is  per- 
mitted, and  no  stoppage  must  occuf  during  the  operation.  The 
knife  is  then  carefully  examined,  and  if  there  be  the  slightest  flaw 
in  its  blade  the  meat  cannot  be  eaten,  as  the  cut  would  not  have 
been  clean,  the  uneven  Made  causing  a  thrill  to  pass  through  the 
beast  and  thus  driving  the  blood  again  through  the  arteries. 
After  this  every  portion  of  the  animal  is  thoroughly  examined, 
for  if  there  is  any  organic  disease  the  devout  Jew  cannot  taste 
the  meat.  In  order  to  soften  meat  before  it  is  salted,  so  as  to 
allow  the  salt  to  extract  the  blood  mote  freely,  the  meat  is  soaked 
in  water  for  about  half  an  hour.  It  is  then  covered  with  salt 
lor  about  an  hour  and  afterwards  washed  three  times.  Kosher 
meat  is  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  slaughterer  and  the  date  of 
kilUng. 

KOSLIN,  or  CflsuM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Pomerania,  at  the  foot  of  the  GoUenberg  (450  ft.), 
5  m.  from  the  Baltic,  and  105  m.  N.E.  of  Stettin  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1905),  11,474.  The  town  has  two  Evangelical  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  a  gymnasium,  a  cadet  academy  and  a  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum.  In  the  large  market  place  is  the  statue  of  the 
Prussian  king  Frederick  William  I.,  erectied  in  1814,  and  there  is 
a  war  memorial  on  the  Fricdrich  Wilhelm  Platz.  The  industries 
include  the  manufacture  of  soap,  tobacco,  machinery,  paper, 
bricks  and  tiles,  beer  and  other  goods.  Klislin  was  built  about 
1 188  by  the  Saxons,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town  in  1266. 
In  1533  it  accepted  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  It  was 
severely  tried  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  in  z7ao  it  was  burned  down.  On  the  GoUenberg 
stands  a  monument  to  the  memoiy  of  the  Pomeranians  who  fell 
in  the  war  of  1813-15. 

KOSSOVO,  or  Kosovo,  a  vilayet  of  European  Turkey,  com- 
prising the  sanjak  of  Uskub  in  Macedonia,  and  the  sanjaks  of 
Prizren  and  Novibazar  {q.v.)  in  northern  Albania.  Pop.  (1Q05), 
about  1,100,000;  area,  ::,70o  sq.  m.  For  an  account  of  the 
physical  features  of  Kossovo,  see  Albanu  and  MACZoomA. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  yUbanians  and  Slavs,  with  smaller 
communities  of  Greeks,  Turks,  Vlacbs  and  gipsies.  A  few  good 
roads  traverse  the  vilayet  (see  UskOb),  and  the  railway  from 
Salonica  northward  bifurcates  at  UskOb,  the  capital,  one  branch 
going  to  Mitrovitza  in  Albania,  the  other  to  Nish  in  Servia. 
Despite  the  undoubted  mineral  wealth  of  the  vilayet,  the  only 
mines  working  in  1907  were  two  chrome  mines,  at  Orasha  and 
Vcrbeshtitza.  In  the  volume  of  its  agricultural  trade,  however, 
Kossovo  is  unsurpassed  by  any  Turkish  province.  The  exports, 
worth  about  £950,000,  include  livestock,  large  quantities  of 
grain  and  fruit,  tobacco,  vegetables,  opmm,  hemp  and  skins. 
Rice  is  cultivated  for  local  consumption,  and  sericulture  is  a 
glowing  industry,  encouraged  by  the  Administralion  of  the 
OttomanDebt.  Theyearly  valueof  tbeimports  is  approximately 
£1,200,000;  these  include  machinery  and  other  manufactured 
goods,  metals,  groceries,  chemical  products  and  petroleum,  which 
is  used  in  the  flour-mills  and  factories  on  account  of  the  pro- 
hibitive price  of  coaL  There  is  practically  no  trade  with 
Adriatic  ports;  two-thirds  of  both  exports  and  imports  pass 
through  Salonica,  the  remainder  going  by  rail  into  Servia.  The 
chief  towns,  UskUb  (32,000),  Prizren  (30,000),  Koprtilii  (22,000), 
Ishtib  [Slav.  5/i^)  (21,000),  Novibazar  (12,000}  and  Prishtina 
(11,000)  are  described  in  separate  articles. 

Id  the  middle  ages  the  vilayet  formed  part  of  the  Servian 
Empire,  its  northern  districts  are  still  known  to  the  Serbs  as  Old 


Servia  {Slant  SrUya).  Tlie  plain  of  Kossovo  (Kossovppolje, 
"  Field  of  Blackbirds  "),  a  long  valley  lying  west  of  Prishtina 
and  watered  by  the  Sibnitza,  a  tributary  of  the  Servian  Ibar,  is 
ftunous  in  Balkan  history  and  legend  as  the  scene  ol  the  battle  of 
Kossovo  (1389),  in  which  the  power  of  Servia  was  destroyed  by 
the  Turks.    (See  Servia:  History.) 

KOSSUTH,  FERBNCZ  UUOS  AKOS  (1841-  ),  Hungarian 
statesman,  the  son  of  Lajoa  Kossuth,  was  bom  on  the  i6ih  of 
November  184 1,  and  educated  at  the  Paris  Polytechnic  and  the 
London  University,  where  in  1859  he  won  a  prize  for  political 
economy.  After  working  as  a  civil  engineer  on  the  Dean  Forest 
railway  he  went  (1861)  to  Italy,  where  he  resided  for  the  next 
thirty-three  yean,  taking  a  considerable  part  in  the  railway  con- 
struction of  the  peninsula,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  alive 
the  Hungarian  independence  question  by  a  whole  scries  of 
pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles.  At  Cesenaini876  he  married 
Emily  Hoggin*.  In  1885  he  was  decorated  for  his  services  by  the 
Italian  government.  His  last  great  engineering  work  was  the 
construction  of  tllk  steel  bridges  for  the  Nile.  In  1894  be  escorted 
his  father's  remain*  to  Hungary,  and  the  following  year  resolved 
to  settle  in  his  native  land  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiaiice.  As 
early  as  1867  he  had  been  twice  elected  a  member  of  the  Hun- 
garian diet,  but  on  both  occasions  refused  to  accept  the  mandate- 
On  the  loth  of  Afiril  1895  he  was  returned  for  Tapoica  and  in  1896 
for  CeglM,  and  from  that  time  took  an  active  part  in  Hungarian 
politics.  In  the  autumn  of  1898  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
obstructionists  or  "  Independence  Party,"  against  the  socccsaive 
Szell,  Khuen-Haderviry,  Sz&p&ry  and  Stephen  Tisza  admlois- 
trations  (1898 — 1904),  exercising  great  influence  net  only  in 
parliament  but  upon  the  poblic  at  large  through  his  articles  in 
the  EgytUrlls.  The  election*  of  1905  having  sent  his  party  back 
with  a  large  majority,  be  was  received  in  aucfience  by  the  king 
and  helped  to  construct  the  Wekerk  ministry,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members. 

See  Sturm,  Tke  Almanatk  of  (hi  Hungarim  Diet  (190^19:0),  an. 
"Kossuth"  (Hung.)  (Budapest,  1905). 

KOSSUTH,  LAJOS  [Lotns]  (1802-1894),  Hungarian  patriot, 
was  bom  at  Monok,  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  2^mplin,  on 
the  19th  of  September  1801.  His  father,  who  was  descended 
from  an  old  untitled  noble  family  and  possessed  a  small  estate, 
was  by  profession  an  advocate.  Louis,  who  was  the  eldest  of 
font  children,  received  from  his  mother  a  strict  religious  training. 
His  education  was  completed  at  the  Calvinist  college  of  Siioq>atak 
and  at  the  university  of  Budapest.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
returned  home  and  began  practice  with  his  father.  His  talents 
and  amiability  soon  won  him  great  popularity,  especially  among 
the  peasants.  He  was  also  appointed  steward  to  the  countess 
Sz&piry,  a  widow  with  large  estates,  and  as  her  representative 
had  a  seat  in  the  county  assembly.  This  position  he  lost  owir.g 
to  a  quarrel  with  his  patroness,  and  he  was  accused  of  appro- 
priating money  to  pay  a  gambling  debt.  His  fault  cannot  have 
been  very  serious,  for  he  was  shortly  afterwards  (he  had  in  the 
meantime  settled  in  Pesth)  appointed  by  CountHunyady  tobehis 
deputy  at  the  National  Diet  in  Piessburg  (1825-1827,  and  again 
in  1832).  It  was  a  time  when,  under  able  leadcre,  a  great 
national  party  was  beginning  the  struggle  for  reform  against  the 
stagnant  Austrian  government.  As  deputy  he  bad  no  vote,  and 
he  naturally  took  little  share  in  the  debates,  but  it  was  part  oi 
his  duty  to  send  written  reports  of  the  proceedings  to  his  patron, 
since  the  government,  with  a  well-grounded  fear  of  all  thai  might 
stir  popular  feeling,  refused  to  allow  any  published  reports. 
Kossuth's  letters  were  so  excellent  that  they  were  circulated  in 
MS.  among  the  Liberal  magnates,  and  soon  developed  into  an 
organized  parliamentary  gazette  (Orstagyuleti  ludosilaiat),  of 
which  he  was  editor.  At  once  his  name  and  influence  spread. 
In  order  to  increase  the  circulation,  he  ventured  on  lithographing 
the  letters.  This  brought  them  under  the  ofhcia]  censure,  and 
was  forbidden.  He  continued  the  paper  in  MS.,  and  when  the 
government  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  circulated  through  the  post 
sent  it  out  by  hand.  In  1836  the  Diet  was  dissolved.  Kossuth 
continued  the  agitation  by  reporting  in  letter  form  the  debates 
of  the  county  awembUes,  to  which  he  thereby  gave  a  political 
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importance  which  they  had  not  had  when  eadi  wu  ignorant  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  others.  The  fact  that  he  embellished  with 
bis  own  great  literary  ability  the  speeches  of  the  Liberals  and 
Refontiers  only  added  to  the  influence  of  his  news-letters.  The 
government  in  vain  attempted  to  suppress  the  letters,  and  other 
means  having  failed,  be  was  in  May  1837,  with  Weszelenyi  and 
several  others,  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  After 
spending  a  year  in  prison  at  Ofen,  he  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  four  more  years'  imprisonment.  His  confinement  was  strict 
and  injured  his  health,  but  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  books.  Ee 
greatly  increased  his  political  information,  and  also  acquired, 
from  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare,  a  wonderful  know- 
ledge of  En^ish.  His  arrest  had  caused  great  indignation.  The 
Diet,  which  met  in  1839,  supported  the  agitation  for  the  release  of 
the  prisoners,  and  refused  to  pass  any  government  measures; 
&lettemich  long  remained  obdurate,  but  the  danger  of  war  in 
1846  obliged  him  to  give  way.  Inunediately  after  his  release 
Kossuth  married  Teresa  Meszleny,  a  Catholic,  who  during  his 
prison  days  had  shpwn  great  interest  in  him.  Henceforward 
she  strongly  urged  him  on  in  his  political  career;  and  it  was  the 
refusal  of  the  Roman  priests  to  bless  their  union  that 
fint  prompted  Kossuth  to  take  up  the  defence  of  mixed 
marriage*. 

He  had  now  became 'a  popular  leader.  As  soon  as  his 
health  was  restored  he  was  appointed  (January  i84r)  editor  of  the 
Pali  Birlap,  the  newly  founded  organ  of  the  party.  Strangely 
enough,  the  government  did  not  refuse  its  consent.  The  success 
of  the  paper  was  nnprecedented.  The  circulation  soon  reached 
what  was  then  the  immense  figure  of  7000.  The  attempts  of 
the  government  to  counteract  his  influence  by  founding  a  rival 
paper,  the  YSai,  only  increased  his  importance  and  added  to 
the  piaUtical  excitement.  The  warning  of  the  great  reformer 
Sxechenyi  that  by  his  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  people  he 
was  leading  the  nation  to  revolution  was  neglected.  Kossuth, 
indeed,  was  not  content  with  advocating  those  reforms — the 
abolition  o{  entail,  the  abolition  of  feudal  burdens,  taxation  of 
the  nobles— ^hich  were  demanded  by  all  the  Liberals.  By  in- 
listing  on  the  superiority  of  the  Magyars  to  the  Slavonic  inhabi- 
tants of  Hungary,  by  his  violent  attacks  on  Austria  (he  already 
discussed  the  possibility  of  a  breach  with  Austria),  he  raised  the 
national  pride  to  a  dangerous  pitch.  At  last,  in  1844,  the  gov- 
ernment succeeded  in  breaking  his  connexion  with  the  paper. 
The  proprietor,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Vienna  (this  seems 
the  most  probable  account),  took  advantage  of  a  dispute  about 
salary  to  dismiss  him.  He  then  applied  for  permission  to  start 
a  paper  of  his  own.  In  a  personal  interview  Metteraich  offered 
to  take  him  into  the  government  service.  The  offer  was  refused, 
and  for  three  years  he  was  without  a  regular  position.  He  con- 
tinued the  agitation  with  the  object  of  attaining  both  the  political 
and  commercial  independence  of  Hungary.  He  adopted  the 
economic  principles  of  List,  and  founded  a  society,  the  "  Vede- 
gylet,"  the  members  of  which  were  to  consume  lione  but  home 
produce.  He.  advocated  the  creation  of  a  Hungarian  port  at 
Fiume.  With  the  autumn  of  1847  the  great  opportunity  of  his 
life  came.  Supported  by  the  influence  of  Louis  Batthyany, 
after  a  keenly  fought  struggle  he  was  elected  member  for  Buda- 
pest in  the  new  Diet  "  Now  that  I  am  a  deputy,  I  will  cease 
to  be  an  a^tator,"  he  said.  He  at  once  became  chief  leader  of 
the  Extreme  Liberals.  Deak  was  absent.  Batthyany,  Szechenyi, 
Szemere,Eotvos,  his  rivals,  saw  how  his  intense  personal  ambition 
and  egoism  led  him  always  to  assume  the  chief  place,  and  to  use 
bis  pariiamentary  position  to  establish  himself  as  leader  of  the 
nation;  but  before  his  eloquence  and  energy  all  apprehensions 
were  useless.  His  eloquence  was  of  that  nature,  in  its  im- 
passioned appeals  to  the  strongest  emotions,  that  it  required  for 
its  full  effect  the  highest  themes  and  the  most  dramatic  situations. 
In  a  time  of  rest,  though  he  could  never  have  been  obscure, 
he  would  never  have  attained  the  highest  power  It  was  there- 
fore a  necessity  of  his  nature,  perhaps  unconsciously,  always 
to  drive  things  to  a  crisis.  The  crisis  came,  and  he  used  it  to 
the  full 

On  the  3rd  of  March  1848,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  revolution 


In  Paris  hid  arrived,  in  a  speech  of  surpassing  power  he  demanded, 
parliamentary  government  for  Hungary  and  constitutional 
government  for  the  rest  of  Austria.  He  appealed  to  the  hope  of 
the  Habsburgs,  "our  beloved  Archduke  Francis  Joseph,"  to 
perpetuate  the  ancient  gjory  of  the  dynasty  by  meeting  half-way 
the  aspirations  of  a  free  people.  He  at  once  became  the  leader 
of  the  European  revolution;  his  speech  was  read  aloud  in  the 
streets  of  Vienna  to  the  mob  by  which  Mettemich  was  overthrown 
(March  13),  and  when  a  deputation  from  the  Diet  visited  Vienna 
to  receive  the  assent  of  the  emperor  to  their  petition  it  was 
Kossuth  who  received  the  chief  ovation.  Batthyany,  whoformed 
the  first  responsible  ministry,  could  not  refuse  to  admit  Kossuth, 
but  he  gave  him  the  ministry  of  finance,  probably  because  that 
seemed  to  open  to  hiU  fewest  prospects  of  engrossing  popularity. 
If  that  was  the  object,  it  was  in  vain.  With  wonderful  energy 
he  began  developing  the  Internal  resources  of  the  country:  he 
established  a  separate  Hungarian  coinage — as  always,  using  every 
means  to  increase  the  national  self -consciousness;  and  it  was 
characteristic  that  on  the  new  Hungarian  notes  which  he  issued 
his  own  name  was  the  most  prominent  inscription ;  hence  the  name 
of  Kossuth  Notts,  which  was  long  celebrated.  A  new  paper  was 
started,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Kossuth  Hirlapia,so  that, 
from  the  first  it  was  Kossuth  rather  than  the  Palatine  or  the 
president  of  the  ministry  whose  name  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  associated  with  the  new  government.  Much  more  was 
this  the  case  when,  in  the  summer,  the  dangers  from  the  Croats, 
Serbs  and  the  reaction  at  Vienna  increased.  In  a  great  speech 
of  nth  July  he  asked  that  the  nation  should  arm  in  self-defence, 
and  demanded  100,000  men;  amid  a  scene  of  wild  enthusiasm 
this  was  granted  by  acclamation.  When  Jellachich  was  march- 
ing on  Pesth  he  went  from  town  to  town  rousing  the  people  to  the 
defence.of  the  country,  and  the  papular  force  of  the  Bomed  was 
his  creation.  When  Batthyany  resigned  he  was  appointed  with 
Ssemere  to  carry  on  the  government  provisionally,  and  at  the 
end  of  September  he  was  made  President  of  the  Committee  of 
National  Defence.  From  this  time  he  was  in  fact,  if  not  in  name, 
the  dictator.  With  marvellous  energy  he  kept  in  his  own  hands 
the  direction  of  the  whole  government.  Not  a  soldier  himself, 
he  had  to  control  and  direct  the  movements  of  armies;  can  we 
be  surprised  if  he  failed,  or  if  he  was  unable  to  keep  control  over 
the  generals  or  to  establish  that  military  co-operation  so  essential 
to  success?  Especially  it  was  GSrgei  (q.v.)  whose  great  abilities 
he  was  the  first  to  recognize,  who  refused  obedience;  the  two  men 
were  in  truth  the  very  opposite  to  one  another :  the  one  all  feeling, 
enthusiasm,  sensibility;  the  other  cold,  stoical,  reckless  of  life. 
Twice  Kossuth  deposed  him  from  the  command;  twice  he  had  to 
restore  him.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Kossuth  had  had  some- 
thing more  of  GSrgei's  calculated  ruthlessness,  for,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  the  revolutionary  power  he  had  seized  could  only  be 
held  by  revolutionary  means;  but  he  was  by  nature  soft-hearted 
and  always  merciful;  though  often  audacious.  Be  lacked  decision 
in  dealing  with  men.  It  has  been  said  that  he  showed  a  want  of 
personal  courage;  this  is  not  improbable,  the  excess  of  feeling 
which  made  him  so  great  an  orator  co^uld  hardly  be  combined  with 
the  coolness  in  danger  required  of  a  soldier;  but  no  one  was 
able,  as  he  wa^,  to  infuse  courage  into  others.  During  all  the 
terrible  winter  which  followed,  his  energy  and  spirit  never  failed 
him.  It  was  he  who  overcame  the  reluctance  of  the  army  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Vienna;  after  the  defeat  of  Schwechat, 
at  which  he  was  present,  he  sent  Bem  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
Transylvania.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  Austrians  were 
approaching  Festh,  he  asked  for  the  mediation  of  Mr  Stiles,  the 
American  envoy.  Windischgritx,  however,  refused  all  terms, 
and  the  Diet  and  government  fled  to Debrccszin,  Kossuth  taking 
with  him  the  regalia  of  St  Stephen,  the  sacred  Palladium  of  the 
Hungarian  nation.  Immediately  after  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  all  the  concessions  of  March  bad  been 
revoked  and  Kossuth  with  his  colleagues  outlawed.  In  April 
1849.  when  the  Hungarians  had  won  many  successes,  after  sound- 
ing the  army,  he  issued  the  celebrated  declaration  of  Hungarian 
independence,  in  which  he  declared  that "  the  house  of  Habsburg- 
Lorraine,  perjured  in  the  sight  of  Cod  and  man,  had  forfeited 
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the  Hungarian  throne."  It  was  a  step  cbancteiistic  of  his  Um 
for  extreme  and  dramatic  action,  but  it  added  to  the  dissensions 
between  him  and  those  who  wished  only  for  autonomy  tinder  the 
old  dynasty,  and  his  enemies  did  not  scruple  to  accuse  biin  of 
aiming  at  the  crown  himself.  For  the  time  the  future  form  of 
government  was  left  undecided,  but  Kossuth  was  appointed 
responsible  governor.  The  hopes  of  ultimate  success  were  frus- 
trated by  the  intervention  of  Russia;  all  appeals  to  the  western 
powers  were  vain,  and  on  the  nth  of  August  Kossuth  abdicated 
in  favour  of  GSrgci,  on  the  ground  that  la  the  last  extremity  the 
general  alone  could  save  the  nation.  How  Gdrgei  used  his 
authority  to  surrender  is  well  known;  the  capitulation  was  indeed 
inevitable,  but  a  greater  man  than  Kossuth  would  not  have 
avoided  the  last  duty  of  conducting  the  negotiations  so  as  to  get 
the  best  terms. 

With  the  capitulation  of  Villages  Kossuth's  career  was  at  an 
end.  A  solitary  fugitive,  he  crossnl  the  Turkish  frontier.  He  was 
hospitably  received  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  who,  supported 
by  Great  Britain,  refused,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  the 
allied  emperors,  to  surrender  him  and  the  other  fugitives  to  the 
merciless  vengeance  of  the  Austrians.  In  January  1849  he  was 
removed  from  Widdin,  where  he  had  been  kept  in  honourable 
con6ncment,  to  Shumla,  and  thence  to  Katahia  in  Asia  Minor. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  his  children,  who  had  been  confined  at 
Pressburg,  his  wife  (a  price  had  been  set  on  her  head)  had  joined 
him  earlier,  having  escaped  in  disguise.  In  September  1851  be 
was  liberated  and  embarked  on  an  American  man.of-war.  He 
first  landed  at  Marseilles,  where  he  received  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  from  the  people,  but  the  prince-president  refused  to 
allow  him  to  cross  France.  On  the  3  jrd  of  October  he  landed  at 
Southampton  and  spent  three  weeks  in  England,  where  he  was 
the  object  of  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  equalled  only  by  that 
with  which  Garibaldi  was  received  ten  years  later.  Addresses 
were  presented  to  him  at  Southampton,  'Birmingham  and  other 
towns;  he  was  offidally  entertained  by  the  k>rd  mayor  of 
London;  at  each  place  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  unhappy 
country.  Speaking  in  English,  he  disphiycd  an  eloquence  and 
command  of  the  language  scarcely  excelled  by  the  greatest 
orators  in  their  own  tongue.  The  agitation  had  no  immediate 
effect,  but  the  indignation  which  he  aroused  against  Russian 
policy  had  much  to  do  with  the  strong  anti-Russian  feeling  which 
made  the  Crimean  War  possible. 

From  England  he  went  to  the  United  States  of  America: 
there  his  reception  was  equally  enthusiastic,  if  less  dignified;  an 
element  of  charlatanism  appeared  in  his  words  and  acts  which 
soon  destroyed  his  real  influence.  Other  Hungarian  exiles  pro- 
tested against  the  claim  he  appeared  to  make  that  he  was  the 
one  national  hero  of  the  revolution.  Count  Casimir  Batthyany 
attacked  him  in  The  Times,  and  S^emeie,  who  had  been  prime 
minister  under  him,  published  a  bitter  criticism  of  his  acts  and 
character,  accusing  Urn  of  arrogance,  cowardice  and  duplicity. 
He  soon  returned  to  England,  where  he  lived  for  eight  years  in 
dose  connexion  with  Mazzini,  by  whom,  with  some  misgiving,  he 
was  persuaded  to  join  the  Revolutionary  Committee.  Quarrels  of 
a  kind  only  too  common  among  exiles  followed;  the  Himgarians 
were  especially  offended  by  his  claim  still  to  be  called  governor. 
He  watched  with  anxiety  every  opportunity  of  once  more  fleeing 
his  country  from  Austria.  An  attempt  to  organize  a  Hungarian 
legion  during  the  Crimean  Warwas  stopped ;  but  in  1859  he  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Napoleon,  left  England  for  Italy,  and 
began  the  organization  of  a  Hungarian  legion,  which  was  to  make 
a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatitu  The  Peace  of  Villafranca 
made  this  impossible.  From  that  time  he  resided  in  Italy;  he 
refused  to  foUow  the  other  Hungarian  patriots,  who,  imder  the 
lead  of  Desk,  accepted  the  composition  of  1867;  for  him  there 
could  be  no  reconciliatioD  with  the  house  of  Habsburg,  nor  would 
he  accept  less  than  full  independence  and  a  republic.  He  would 
not  avail  himself  of  the  amnesty,  and,  though  elected  to  the  Diet 
of  i8fi7,  never  took  his  scat.  He  never  lost  the  affections  of  bis 
countrymen,  but  he  refrained  from  an  attempt  to  give  practical 
effect  to  his  opinions,  nor  did  he  allow  his  name  to  become  a  new 
cause  of  dissension.    A  law  of  1879,  which  deprived  of  citizenship 


all  Hungarians  who  had  voluntarily  been  absent  tea  years,  was  t 
bitter  blow  to  him. 

HediedinTurinonthesothof  March  t894;h!s  body  was  taken 
to  Pesth,  where  he  was  buried  amid  the  mourning  of  the  whole 
nation,  Maurus  Jokai  delivering  the  funeral  oration.  A  bronie 
statue,  erected  by  public  subscription,  in  the  Kerepcs  cemetery, 
commemorates  Hungary'^  purest  patriot  and  greatest  orator. 

Many  points  in  Koonith's  career  and  characterwill  praifaftbly  ahrayi 
remain  the  aubject  of  controversy.  His  complete  works  were  pub- 
liihed  in  Hungarian  at  Budapest  ui  1880-1895.  The  fullest  account 
of  the  Revolution  is  ^iven  in  Helfeit,  CacUMe  Oestemicia  (Leipzig, 
rSte,  ftc.),  repreaentmg  the  Austrian  view,  which  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  C.  Gracsa,  History  at  Uu  Huntarian  War  of  Imdtfem- 
dence,  1148-1849  (in  Hungarian;  (Budapest.  1894).  See  aln  E.  O.  S. 
Huntary  and  Us  Revolutions,  wstA  a  Memoir  oflMtis  Kossnlk  (Bohn. 
t8S4);  Horvath,  2}  Jahre  aus  der  Geschickit  Vnpims,  1813-1848 
(Leipzig,  1 867)  :Maurice,  Retolntionsof  1848-1840 ;  W.H  Utiles,  A  luftis 
■«  1848-1849  (New  York,  1852) ;  Stemere,  PeUHsckt  Ciusraklenkuxem: 
III.  Kossuth  (Hamburg,  i8jj);  Louis  Kossuth.  Memoirs  of  mj 
Exile  (London,  1880);  Pulizlcy,  Meine  Zeit,  mein  Leben  (PreMbufg, 
1880} ;  A.  Somogyi,  Ludwig  Xfissnth  (Berlin,  1894).       0-.  W.  Hs.) 

KOSTER  (or  Costes),  LAURENS  (c.  1170-1440),  Dutch  printer, 
whose  claims  to  be  considered  at  least  one  of  the  inventon  ol 
the  art  (see  TvrocaAFHv)  have  been  recognized  by  many  investi- 
gators. His  real  name  was  Laurens  Janssoen-KoMer  {ix. 
sacristan)  being  merely  the  title  which  he  bore  as  an  official  of 
the  great  parish  church  of  Haarlem,  We  find  him  meBtioiied 
several  times  between  1417  and  1434  ts  a  member  of  the  great 
council,  as  an  assessor  (scaUitus),  and  as  the  dty  treasurer. 
He  probably  perished  in  the  plague  that  visited  Haarlem  in 
1439-1440;  his  widow  is  mentioned  in  the  latter  year.  His 
descendants,  through  his  daiighter  Luda,  can  be  traced  down 
to  r734. 

See  Peter  Scriver,  Beschryvinte  der  Slad  Harkm  (Haaitem,  iSaS); 
Scheltcma,  Levensschets  van  taurens  d,  Koster  (Haarlem.  1834); 
Van  der  Linde,  De  Haarlemscke  Costerlegende  (Hague,  1870). 

KOSTROMA,  a  government  of  central  Russia,  (unounded  by 
those  of  Vologda,  Vyatka,  Nizhniy-Novgorod,  Vladimir  and 
Varoslav,  lying  mostly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  Volga. 
It  has  an  area  of  31,480  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  generally  undula- 
ting, with  hilly  tracts  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Volga,  and  exten- 
sive flat  and  marshy  districts  in  the  east.  Rocks  of  the  Permian 
system  predominate,  though  a  small  tract  belongs  to  the  Jurassic, 
and  both  are  overlain  by  thick  deposits  of  Quaternary  days. 
The  soil  in  the  east  is  for  the  most  part  sand  or  a  sandy  day; 
a  few  patches,  however,  are  fertile  black  earth.  Forests,  yield- 
ing excellent  timber  for  ship-building,  and  in  many  cases  still 
untouched,  occupy  61  %  of  the  area  of  the  (ovemment.  The 
export  of  timber  is  greatly  fadlitated  by  the  navigable  tributaries 
of  the  Volga,  e.g.  the  Kostroma,  Unzha,  Neya,  Vioksa  and 
Vetluga.  The  climate  is  severe;  frosts  of  -22  F.  are  oommoa 
in  January,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  only  3*-i 
(summer,  64°-s;  winter,  -i3°-3).  The  population,  which  Bum- 
bered  1,176,000  in  iS;o  and  1,424,171  in  1897,  is  almost  entirely 
Russian.  The  estimated  population  in  1906  was  1,596,700,  Out 
of  20,000,000  acres,  7,861,500  acres  bdong  to  private  owners, 
6h379>S<>o  to  tbe  peasant  communities,  3,660,800  to  the  crown, 
and  1,243,000  to  the  imperial  family.  Agriculture  is  at  a  low 
ebb;  only  4,000,000  acres  are  under  crops  (rye,  oats,  wheat  and 
barley),  and  the  yield  of  com  is  insufiident  for  the  wants  of  the 
population.  Flax  and  hops  are  cultivated  to  an  increa«ng 
eiitcnt.  But  market-gatdehiog  is  of  some  importance.  Bee- 
keeping was  formerly  an  important  industry.  The  chief  anicles 
of  commerce  are  timber,  fuel,  pitch,  tar,  mushrooms,  and 
wooden  wares  for  building  and  household  purposes,  which  are 
largely  manufactured  by  the  peasantry  and  exported  to  the 
steppe  govenuneots  of  the  lower  Volga  and  the  Don.  Boat- 
building is  also  carried  on.  Some  other  small  industries,  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  silver  and  copper  wares,  leather  goods, 
bast  mats  and  sacks,  lace  and  fdt  boots,  are  carried  on  in  the 
villages;  but  the  trade  in  linen  and  towelling,  formerly  the  staple, 
is  declining.  There  are  cotton,  flax  and  linen  mills,  engineeiiiig 
and  chemical  works,  distilleries,  tanneries  and  paper  mills.  The 
government  of  Kostroma  js  divided  into  twelve  districts,  the 
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chief  towni  of  wsicli,  with  populatioiu  in  1897,  are  Kostroma 
(f.>.)i  Bui  (i6}6),  Chulihloma  (1300),  Galich  (6182),  KiDcshma 
(7564),  Kologriv  (9566),  Makaricv  (6068),  Nerckhta  (3002), 
Scligalich  (3430),  Varnavin  (1140),  Vetluga  (5200)  and 
Yuricveu  (4778). 

KOSTROMA,  a  town  of  Kiusia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  130  m.  N.N.E.  of  Moscow  and  57  m.  E.N.E. 
from  Yaioelav,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
navigable  Kastronia,  with  suburbs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Volga.  Pop.  (1S97),  41,368.  Its  glittering  ^dcd  cupolas  make 
it  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape  as  it  climbs  up  the 
terraced  river  bank.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Russia, 
having  been  founded  in  1153.  Its  fort  was  often  the  refuge 
of  the  princes  of  Moscow  during  war,  but  the  town  was  plundered 
more  than  once  by  the  Tatars.  Tbe  cathedral,  built  in  1339 
and  rebuilt  in  1773,  is  situated  in  the  kremi,  or  citadel,  and  is  a 
fine  monument  of  old  Russian  architecture.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  monument  to  the  peasant  Ivan  Susanin  and  the  tsar 
Michael  (1851),  The  former  sacriBced  his  own  Ufe  in  1669  by 
leading  the  Poles  astray  in  the  forests  in  order  to  save  the  life  of 
his  own  tsar  Michael  Fedeorovich.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Volga,  dose  to  the  water's  edge,  stands  the  monastery  of  Ipali- 
yev,  founded  in  1330,  with  a  cathedral  built  in  158$,  both  associ- 
ated with  the  election  of  Tsar  Michael  (1669).  Kostroma  has 
been  renowned  since  the  i6th  century  for  its  linen,  which  was 
exported  to  Holland,  and  the  manufacture  of  b'nen  and  linen- 
yam  is  still  kept  up  to  some  extent.  The  town  has  also  cotton- 
"iiiills,  tanneries,  saw-mills,  an  iron-foundry  and  a  machine 
factory.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade— importing  grain,  and 
exporting  linen,  linen  yam,  leather,  and  especially  timber  and 
wooden  wares. 

KOSZEO  (Cer.  GUtu),  a  town  in  the  county  of  Vas,  in  Hungary, 
173  m.  W.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  7431.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Gflns,  and  is  dominated 
towards  the  west  by  the  peaks  of  Altenhaus  (3000  ft.)  and  of  the 
Geschriebene  Stein  (3900  ft.).  It  possesses  a  castle  of  Count 
Esterbasy ,  a  modem  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Gothic  style  and 
two  convents.  It  has  important  cloth  factories  and  a  lively  trade 
in  fruit  and  wine.  The  town  has  a  special  historical  interest 
for  the  heroic  and  successful  defence  of  the  fortress  by  Nicolas 
Jurisics  against  a  large  army  of  Sultan  Soliman,  in  July-August 
1533,  which  frustrated  the  advance  of  the  Turks  to  Vienna  for 
that  year. 

To  the  south-east  of  Kfisseg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gans  with 
the  Raab,  is  situated  the  town  of  S&rvir  (pop.  3158),  formerly 
fortified,  where  in  1536  the  first  printing  press  in  Hungary  was 
established. 

KOTAH,  a  native  stafe  of  India,  in  the  Rajputana  agency, 
with  an  area  of  5684  sq.  m.  The  country  slopes  gently  north- 
wards from  the  high  table-land  of  Malwa,  and  is  drained  by 
the  Chambal  with  its  tributaries,  all  flowing  in  a  northerly  or 
Dortb-easterly  direction.  The  Mokandarra  range,  from  1300 
to  r6oo  ft.  above  sea-Icvel,  runs  from  south-east  to  north-west. 
The  Mokandarra  Pass  through  these  hills,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  highest  peak  (1671  ft.),  has  been  tendered  memorable  by 
the  passage  of  Colonel  Monson's  army  on  its  disastrous  retreat 
in  1804.  There  are  extensive  game  preserves,  chiefly  covered 
with  grass.  In  addition  to  the  usual  Indian  grains,  wheat, 
cotton,  poppy,  and  a  little  tobacco  of  good  quality  are  cultivated. 
The  manufactures  are  very  limited.  Cotton  fabrics  are  woven, 
but  are  being  rapidly  superseded  by  the  cheap  products  of 
Bombay,  and  Manchaster.  Articles  of  wooden  furniture  are  also 
constructed.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  opium  and  grain; 
salt,  cotton  and  woollen  cloth  are  imparted. 

Kotah  is  an  offshoot  from  Bundi  state,  having  been  bestowed 
upon  a  younger  son  of  the  Bund!  raja  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jahan 
in  return  for  services  rendered  him  when  the  latter  was  in  rebel- 
lion against  his  father  Jahangir.  In  1897  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  area  taken  to  form  Jhalawar  (q.v.)  in  1838  was  restored  to 
Kotah.  In  1901  the  popuhtion  was  544,879,  showing  a  decrease 
of  34%  due  to  the  results  of  famine.  Tlie  estimated  revenue 
it  £306,000;  tribute,  £38,000.    The  raahaiao  Umad  Singh,  was 


bora  in  1873,  4°^  succeeded  in  1889.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Mayo  College,  Ajmere,  and  became  a  major  in  the  British  array. 
A  continuation  of  the  branch  line  of  the  Indian  Midland  rail- 
way from  Goona  to  Baran  passes  through  Kotah,  and  it  is  also 
traversed  by  a  new  line,  opened  in  1909.  llie  state  suffered  from 
drought  in  189&-1897,  and  again  more  severely  in  iSgo-tgoo. 

Hie  town  of  Kotah  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chambal. 
Fop.  (i90t),  33,679.  It  is  surrounded  and  also  divided  into  three 
parts  by  massive  walls,  and  contains  an  old  and  a  new  palace 
of  the  maharao  and  a  number  of  fine  temples.  Muslins  are  the 
chief  articles  of  manufacture,  but  the' town  has  no  great  trade, 
and  this  and  the  nnhralthiness  of  the  site  may  account  for  the 
decrease  in  population. 

KOTAS  (Kotar,  Koter,  Kohatur,  Gaubatar),  an  aboriginal 
tribe  of  the  Nilgiri  hills,  India.  They  are  a  wdl-made  people, 
of  good  features,  tall,  and  of  a  dull  copper  colour,  but  some  of 
them  are  among  the  fairest  of  the  hill  tribes.  They  recognize 
no  caste  among  themselves,  but  are  divided  into  ierit  (streets), 
and  a  man  must  marry  outside  his  keri.  Their  villages  (of 
which  there  are  seven)  are  large,  averaging  from  thirty  to 
sixty  huts.  They  are  agriculturists  and  herdsmen,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  hill  tribes  who  practise  industrial  arts,  being  excellent 
as  carpenten,  smiths,  tannen  and  basket-makers.  They  do 
menial  work  for  the  Todas,  to  whom  they  pay  a  tribute.  They 
worship  ideal  gods,  which  are  not  represented  by  any  images. 
Their  language  is  an  old  and  rude  dialect  of  Kanarese.  In  1901 
they  numbered  1267. 

KOTKA,  a  seaport  of  Finland,  in  the  province  of  W>org, 
35  m.  by  rail  from  Kuivola  junction  on  the  Hclsingfors  railway, 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kymmene 
river.  Fop.  (1904),  7638.  It  is  the  chief  port  for  exports  from 
and  imports  to  east  Finland  and  a  centro  of  the  timber  trade. 

KOTRI,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Karachi  district,  Sind, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Ihe  Indus.  Pop.  (1901),  7617. 
J^otri  is  the  junction  of  branches  of  the  North- Western  railway, 
serving  each  bank  of  the  Indus,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  railway 
bridge.  It  was  formerly  the  station  for  Hyderabad,  which  lies 
across  the  Indus,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Indus  steam 
flotilla,  now  abolished  in  consequence  of  the  development  of 
railway  facilities.  Besides  its  importalice  as  a  railway  centre, 
however,  Kotri  still  has  a  considerable  general  transit  trade  by 
river. 

KOTZEBnS,  AUOnST  FRIBDRICH  FBRDDfARD  VON 
(T761-1819),  German  dramatist,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
1761,  at  Weimar.  After  attending  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town,  he  went  in  his  sixteenth  year  to  the  university  of  Jena, 
and  afterwards  studied  about  a  year  in  Duisburg.  In  1780  he 
completed  his  legal  course  and  was  admitted  an  advocate. 
Through  the  influence  of  Graf  GSrtz,  Prussian  ambassador  at 
the  Russian  court,  he  became  secretary  of  the  governor-general 
of  St  Petersburg,  In  1783  be  received  the  appointment  of 
assessor  to  the  high  court  of  appeal  in  Reval,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  Russian  h'eutenant-generol.  He  was  ennobled 
in  X785,  and  became  president  of  the  magistracy  of  the  province 
of  Esthonia.  In  Reval  he  acquired  considerable  reputation  by 
his  novels.  Die  Laden  der  Orlenbergisehm  Pamilie  (1785)  and 
Cesckichle  meines  Voters  (1788),  and  still  more  by  the  plays 
Adelheid  von  Wulfingen  (1789),  Menschenhass  u«d  Reut  (1790) 
and  Dit  Indiana  in  Englaiid  (1790).  The  good  impression 
produced  by  these  works  was,  however,  almost  effaced  by  a 
cynical  dramatic  satire,  Doktor  Bahrdt  mil  der  eisenun  Slirn, 
which  appeared  in  1790  with  the  name  of  Knigge  on  the  title- 
page.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Kotsebue  retired  from 
the  Russian  service,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  Paris  and  Mainz; 
he  then  settled  In  1795  on  an  estate  which  he  had  acquired  near 
Reval  and  gave  himself  up  to  literary  work.  Within  a  few  years 
he  published  six  volumes  of  miscellaneous  sketches  and  stories 
(Die  Janisten  Kinder  meiner  Laune,  1793-1796)  and  more  than 
twenty  plays,  the  majority  of  which  were  translated  into  several 
European  languages.  In  1798  be  accepted  the  office  of  drama- 
tist to  the  court  theatre  in  Vienna,  but  owing  to  differences  with 
the  actors  he  was  soon  obliged  to  resign.    He  now  returned  l« 
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his  nitive  toitn,  but  u  hs  was  not  on  good  terms  with  Goethe, 
and  had  openly  attacked  the  Romantic  school,  his  position  in 
Weimar  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  He  had  thoughts  of  returning 
to  St  Petersburg,  and  on  his  journey  thither  he  was,  for  some 
unluiown  reason,  arrested  at  the  frontier  and  transported  to 
Siberia.  Fortunately  he  had  written  a  comedy  which  flattered 
the  vanity  of  the  emperor  Paul  I.;  he  was  consequently  speedily 
brought  back,  presented  with  an  estate  from  the  crown  lands 
of  LivooU,  and  made  director  of  the  German  theatre  in 
St  Petersburg.  He  returned  to  Germany  when  the  em- 
peror Paul  died,  and  again  settled  in  Weimar;  he  found 
it,  however,  as  impossible  as  ever  to  gain  a  footing  in 
literary  society,  and  turned  his  steps  to  Berlin,  where  in 
assodaticm  with  Garlieb  Merkel  (1769-1850)  he  edited  Der 
FrtimUlite  (i8oj-rSo7)  and  began  his  Almanack  dramalischer 
SfieU  (i8o3-r82o).  Towards  the  end  of  1806  he  was  once 
mo(e  in  Russia,  and  in  the  security  of  his  estate  in  Esthonia 
wrote  many  satirical  articles  against  Napoleon  in  his  journals 
Vie  Bicnt  and  Dit  Grille.  As  councillor  of  state  he  was  attached 
in  1816  to  the  department  for  foreign  aSain  in  St  Petersburg, 
and  in  i8r7  went  to  Germany  as  a  kind  of  spy  in  the  service  of 
Russia,  with  a  salary  of  15,000  roubles.  In  a  weekly  journal 
(LUerarisches  WockenUaU)  which  he  published  in  Weimar  he 
acoSed  at  the  pretensions  of  those  Germans  who  demanded  free 
institutions,  and  became  an  object  of  such  general  dislike  that 
he  was  obliged  to  move  to  Mannheim.  He  was  especially  de- 
tested by  the  young  enthusiasts  for  liberty,  and  one  of  them,  Karl 
Ludwig  Sand,  a  theological  student,  stabbed  him,  in  Mannheim, 
on  the  33rd  of  March  1819.  Sand  was  executed,  and  the  govern- 
ment made  his  crime  an  excuse  for  placing  the  universities  under 
strict  supervision. 

Besides  bis  plays,  Kotzebue  wrote  several  historical  works, 
which,  however,  are  too  one-sided  and  prejudiced  to  have  much 
value.  Of  more  interest  ats  his  autobiographicU  writings, 
Ueiiu  Phuht  nach  Pans  im  Winter  1790  (179O,  Oier  meinen 
AufeHthaU  in  Wien  (1799),  Das  merkaUrdiisle  Jahr  melnes 
Libais  (1801),  EriwuruHfm  aus  Paris  (1804),  and  Erinnerungen 
•m  meintr  Keise  aus  liejland  nock  Bom  und  Neaptt  (1805). 
As  a  dramatist  he  was  extraordinarily  prolific,  his  plays  number- 
ing over  300;  his  popularity,  not  merely  on  the  German,  but  on 
the  European  stage,  was  unprecedented.  His  success,  however, 
was  due  less  to  any  conspicuous  literary  or  poetic  ability  than 
to  an  extraordinary  facility  in  the  invention  of  effective  situa- 
tions; he  possessed,  as  few  German  playwrights  before  or  since, 
the  unerring  instinct  for  the  theatre;  and  his  influence  on  the 
lecknique  of  the  modem  drama  from  Scribe  to  Sardou  and  from 
Bauemfeld  to  Sudermaim  is  unmistakable.  Kotzebue  is  to  be 
seen  to  best  advantage  in  his  comedies,  such  as  Der  Wildjang, 
Die  hadtn  Klintsberg  and  Die  deutschen  KleinsUtdler,  which 
contain  admirable  genre  pictures  of  German  life.  These  plays 
held  the  stage  in.  Germany  long  after  the  once  famous  lienscken- 
kau  tmi  Rene  (known  in  En^and  as  Tke  Sir  anger),  Graf  Ben- 
ftwsky,  or  ambitious  exotic  tragedies  like  Die  Smnenjungfrau 
and  Die  Spanier  i»  Peru  (which  Sheridan  adapted  «*  Pitarro) 
were  forgotten. 

Two  collections  of  Kotzebue's  dramas  were  publiihed  during 
hii  lifetime:  5cAatu^wfe  (s  vols.,  1797):  W«<<  Sckauspitle  (23  vols., 
1798-1830).  Hia  S&m&iche  dramaliKke  Wtrke  appeared  in  44  vols.,  m 
1837-1829,  and  again,  under  the  title  FAcoler,  in  40  vols.,  tnl  SAO-1841. 
A  Klectinn  of  his  plays  in  10  vols,  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1867-1868. 
Cp.  H.  DAfing,  it.  von  KoUOnet  LAtn  (1830);  W.  von  Koczeb'ue, 
A.  tan  KoUebve  (1881);  Ch.  Rabany,  KottAae,  sa  vie  el  sen  lemps 
(1893);  W.  Sellier,  Kolulme  in  England  (tgoi). 

KOIZBBVB,  OTTO  VOH  ({787-1846).  Russian  navigator, 
second  ion  of  the  foregoing,  was  bom  at  Reval  on  the  30th  of 
December  1787.  After  being  educated  at  the  St  Petersburg 
Khool  of  cadets,  he  accompanied  Krusenstera  on  his  voyage  of 
1803-180&  After  bis  promotion  to  lieutenant  Kotzebue  was 
pb^d  Id  command  of  an  expedition,  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of 
the  imperial  chancellor,  Count  RumantsoS,  in  the  brig  "  Rurick." 
In  this  vessd,  with  only  twenty-seven  men,  Kotzebue  let  out 
OB  the  jolh  of  July  1815  to  find  a  passage  acraaa  the  Arctic 
Oceaoiod  explore  the  less-known  puts  of  Oceania.    Proceeding 


by  Cape  Horn,  he  discovered  the  Romaazov,  Rurik  and  KmscB' 
stem  Islands,  then  made  for  Kamchatka,  and  in  the  middle  of 
July  proceeded  northward,  coasting  along  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  and  discovering  and  naming  Kotzebue  Gulf  or  Sound 
and  Krusenstem  Cape.  Rctuming  by  the  coast  of  Asia,  he 
again  sailed  to  the  south,  sojourned  for  three  weeks  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  on  the  rst  of  January  r8i7  discovered  New 
Year  Island.  After  some  further  cruising  in  the  Pacific  he  again 
proceeded  north,  but  a  severe  attack  of  illness  compelling  him  to 
return  to  Europe,  he  reached  the  Neva  on  the  3rd  of  August 
1818,  bringing  home  a  large  collection  of  previously  unknown 
plants  and  much  new  ethnological  information.  In  1823  Kot- 
zebue, now  a  captain,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
expedition  in  two  ships  of  war,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to 
take  reinforcements  to  Kamchatka.  There  was,  however,  a 
staff  of  scientists  on  board,  who  collected  much  valuable  in- 
formation and  material  in  geography,  ethnography  and  utural 
history.  The  expedition,  proceeding  by  Cape  Horn,  visited  the 
Radak  and  Society  Islands,  and  reached  Petropavlovsk  in  July 
1834.  Many  positions  along  the  coast  were  rectified,  the  Naviga- 
tor islands  visited,  and  several  discoveries  made.  The  expe- 
dition returned  by  the  Marianna,  Philippine,  New  Caledonia 
and  Hawaiian  Islands,  reaching  Kronstsidt  on  the  loth  of  July 
1826.  There  are  English  translations  of  both  Kotzebue's 
r»rratives:  A  Voyage  of  Discmery  into  Ike  Sonlk  Sea  and 
Beering's  Straits  for  Ike  Purfose  of  explorimt  •  Nortk-East 
Passage,  undertaken  m  Ike  Years  liis-iiti  (3  vols.  iSzt),  and 
A  New  Voyage  Round  Ike  World  in  Ike  Years  iSij-lSid  (1830). 
Three  years  after  his  return  from  his  second  voyage,  Kotzebue 
died  at  Reval  on  the  isth  of  February  rg46. 

ROOmSS,  milk-wine,  or  milk  brandy,  a  fermented  alco- 
holic beverage  prepared  from  milk.  It  is  of  very  ancient 
origin,  and  according  to  Herodotus  was  known  to  the  Scythians. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  andent  Asiatic  tribe, 
the  Kumanes  or  Konuns.  It  is  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  diet 
of  the  Siberian  and  Caucasian  races,  but  of  late  years  it  has  also 
beeii  manufactured  on  a  considerable  scale  in  western  Europe, 
on  account  of  its  valuable  medicinal  properties.  It  is  generally 
made  from  mares'  or  camels'  milk  by  a  process  of  fermentation 
set  up  by  the  addition,  to  the  fresh  milk  of  a  small  quantity  of 
the  finished  article.  This  fermentatioo,  which  appean  to  be 
of  a  symbiotic  riature,  being  dependent  on  the  action  of  two  dis- 
tinct types  of  organisms,  the  one  a  fission  fungus,  the  other  a 
true  yeast,  eventuates  in  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  the  milk 
sugar  into  lactic  add  and  alcohol.  Koumiss  generally  contains 
I  t0  2%of  alcohol,  0'5  to  1-5%  of  lactic  acid,  3  to  4%  oi  milk 
sugar  and  i  to  2%  of  fat.  Kefur  is  similar  to  koumiss,  but  is 
usually  prqMued  from  cows'  milk,  and  the  fermentation  is  broa^t 
about  by  the  so-called  Kefir  Grains  (derived  from  a  plant). 

KOUMOUNDOUROS,  ALEXANDROS  (1814-1883),  Creek 
statesman,  whose  name  is  commonly  spelt  Coumoundonros, 
was  bora  in  i8r4.  His  studies  at  the  university  of  Athens  were 
repeatedly  interrupted  for  lack  of  means,  and  he  began  to  earn 
his  living  as  a  derk.  He  took  part  in  the  Cretan  insurrection 
of  1841,  and  in  the  demonstration  of  r843,  ^y  which  the  Creek 
constitution  was  obtained  from  King  Otto,  he  was  secretary  to 
General  Theodoraki  Grivas.  He  then  settled  down  to  the  bar  at 
Kalamata  in  Messenia,  where  he  married  a  lady  belonging  to 
the  Mavromichalis  family.  He  was  elected  to  the  chamba  in 
1851,  and  four  years  later  his  eloquence  and  ability  had  secured 
the  president's  chair  for  him.  He  became  minister  of  finance 
in  1856,  and  again  in  1857  and  1859.  He  adhered  to  the  moder- 
ate wing  of  the  Liberal  patty  until  the  revolution  of  r863  and 
the  dethronement  of  Kirig  Otto,  when  he  was  minister  of  justice 
in  the  provindal  government.  He  was  twice  minister  of  the 
interior  under  Kauris,  in  1864  and  in  r865.  In  March  ii6s  he 
became  prime  minister,  and  he  formed  several  subsequent  admini- 
strations in  the  intervals  of  the  ascendancy  of  Tricoupi.  During 
the  Cretan  insurrection  of  1866-68  he  made  active  wariike 
preparations  agtinst  Turkey,  but  was  dismissed  by  King  George, 
who  reoogm'zed  that  Greece  could  not  act  without  the  support  of 
the  Powers.    He  wa«  again  premier  at  the  timf  oi  the  outbreak 
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of  the  Losuirectioii  In  Tbessaly  in  Januaiy  1878,  utd  supported 
by  Delyanni  u  minister  of  foreign  affairs  he  sent  an  army  of 
10,000  men  to  help  the  insurgents  against  Turkey.  The  troops 
were  recalled  on  the  understanding  that  Greece  should  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  In  October  1S80  the  fall  of 
the  Tricoupi  ministry  restored  him  to  power,  when  he  resumed 
bis  warlike  policy,  but  repeated  appeals  to  the  courts  of  Europe 
yielded  little  practical  result,  and  Koumoundoutos  was  obliged  to 
reduce  his  territorial  demands  and  to  accept  the  limited  cessions 
in  Thcssaly  and  Epirus,  which  were  carried  out  in  July  1881. 
His  ministry  was  overturned  in  1883  by  the  votes  of  the  new 
Thessalian  deputies,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  administra- 
tive arrangements  of  the  new  province,  and  he  died  at  Athens  on 
the  gth  of  March  1883. 

|{OUSSO  (Kosso  or  Ctisso),  a  dru^  which  consists  of  the 
panicles  of  the  pistillate  flowers  of  Braycra  aislkdminlica,  a 
handsome  rosaceous  tree  60  ft.  high,  growing  throughout  the 
table-land  of  Abyssinia,  at  an  elevation  of  jooo  to  8000  ft. 
above  the  sea-level.  The  drug  as  imported  is  in  the  form  of 
cylindrical  rolls,  about  18  in.  in  length  and  a  in.  in  diameter, 
and  comprises  the  entire  inflorescence  or  panicle  kept  in  form  by 
a  band  wound  transversely  round  it.  The  active  principle  is 
koussin  or  kosin,  diHaOu,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
alkalis,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  thirty  grains.  Kousso 
is  also  used  in  the  form  of  an  unstrained  infusion  of  ^  to  (  oz. 
of  the  coarsely  powdered  flowers,  which  are  swallowed  with  the 
Uquid.  It  is  considered  to  be  an  effectual  vermifuge  for  Tatnia 
salium.  In  its  anthelmintic  action  it  is  nearly  allied  to  male 
fern,  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  that  drug  and  is  very  rarely  used 
in  Great  Britain. 

KOVALEVSKT,  SOPBIB  (1850-1891),  Russian  mathemaU- 
dan,  daughter  of  General  Corvin-Krukovsky,  was  bom  at  Mos- 
cow on  the  tsth  of  January  185a  As  a  young  girl  she  was  fired 
by  the  aspiration  after  intellectual  liberty  that  animated  so 
many  young  Russian  women  at  that  period,  and  drove  them  to 
study  at  foreign  universities,  since  their  own  were  closed  to  them. 
This  led  her,  in  1868,  to  contract  one  of  those  conventional 
marriages  in  vogue  a(  the  time,  with  a  young  student,  Waldc- 
mar  Kovalevsky,  and  the  two  went  together  to  Germany  to 
continue  their  studies.  In  i86g  she  went  to  Heidelberg,  where 
she  studied  under  H.  von  Helmholtz,  G.R.  Kircbhoff,  L.  K&nigs- 
berger  and  P.  du  Bois-Reymond,  and  from  1871-1874  read  pri- 
vately with  Karl  Weierstraas  at  Berlin,  as  the  public  lectures 
were  not  then  open  to  women.  In  1874  the  university  of 
Gottingen  granted  her  a  degree  in  abscttlia,  excusing  her  from 
the  oral  examination  on  account  of  the  remarkable  excellence 
of  the  three  dissertations  sent  in,  one  of  which,  on  the  theory 
of  partial  differential  equations,  is  one  of  her  most  remarkable 
works.  Another  was  an  elucidation  of  P.S.  Laplace's  mathe- 
matical theory  of  the  form  of  Saturn's  rings.  Soon  after  this 
she  returned  to  Russia  with  her  husband,  who  was  appointed 
professor  of  palaeontology  at  Moscow,  where  he  died  in  1883. 
At  this  time  Madame  Kovalevsky  was  at  Stockholm,  where 
Gustaf  Mittag  Lefilcr,  also  a  pupil  of  Weierstrass,  who  had  been 
recently  appointed  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  newly 
founded  university,  had  procured  for  her  a  post  as  lecturer. 
She  discharged  her  duties  so  successfully  that  in  1S84  she  was 
appointed  full  professor.  This  post  she  held  till  her  death  on 
the  loth  of  February  1842.  In  1888  she  achieved  the  greatest 
of  her  successes,  gaining  the  Prix  Bordin  offered  by  the  Paris 
Academy.  The  problem  set  was  "  to  perfect  in  one  important 
point  the  theory  of  the  movement  of  a  solid  body  round  an  im- 
movable point,"  and  her  solution  added  a  result  of  the  highest 
interest  to  those  transmitted  to  us  by  Leonhard  Eulerand  J.  L. 
Lagrange.  So  remarkable  was  .this  work  that  the  value  of  the 
prize  was  doubled  as  a  recognition  of  unusual  merit.  Unfor- 
tunately Madame  Kovalevsky  did  not  live  to  reap  the  full  reward 
of  her  labours,  for  she  died  just  as  she  had  attained  the  height  of 
her  fame  and  had  won  recognition  even  in  her  own  counliy  by 
election  to  membership  of  the  St  Petersburg  Academy  of  Science. 

See  E.  de  Kcrbcdz,  "  Sophie  dc  Kowalevski,"  Benidiconli  del 
xircdo  malkemalUo  di  Poltrnu  (1891);  the  obituary  notice  by 


C.  Mittag  Lefller  In  the  Aela  wulJiematic;  vol.  xvi. ;  and  J.  C.  Poggen- 
docff,  Biapapki3clt4iUnrisclU)  Uamtuirltrbuck. 

KOVNO  (in  Lithuanian  Kaima),  a  government  of  north- 
western Russia,  bounded  N.  by  the  governments  of  Courland 
and  Vitebsk,  S.E.  by  that  of  Vilna,  and  S.  and  S.W.  by  Suwaiki 
and  the  province  of  East  Prussia,  a  narrow  strip  touching  the 
Baltic  near  MemeL  It  has  an  area  of  15,687  sq.  m.  The  level 
uniformity  of  its  surface  is  broken  only  by  two  low  ridges  which 
nowhere  rise  above  800  ft.  The  geological  character  is  varied, 
the  Silurian,  Devonian,  Jurassic  and  Tertiary  systems  being  all 
represented;  the  Devonian  is  that  which  occurs  most  frequently, 
and  all  are  covered  with  Quaternary  boulder-clays.  The  soil 
is  either  a  sandy  clay  or  a  mote  fertile  kind  of  black  earth.  The 
government  is  drained  by  the  Niemen,  Windau,  Courland  Aa  and 
Dvina,  which  have  navigable  tributaries.  In  the  flat  depressions 
covered  with  boulder-days  there  are  many  lakes  and  marshes, 
while  forests  occupy  about  ij^  %  of  the  surface.  The  climate  is 
comparatively  mild,  the  mean  temperature  at  the  city  of  Kovno 
being44°F.  Thepopulationwas  1,156,04010 1870, and  1,553,244 
in  1897.  The  estimated  population  in  1906  was  t,6S3,6oo. 
It  is  varied,  consisting  of  Lithuanians  proper  and  Zhmuds 
(together  74%),  Jews  (14%),  Germans  (ai%),  Poles  (9%),  with 
Letts  and  Russians;  76-6%  are  Roman  Catholics,  13-7  Jews, 
4'5  Protestants,  and  5%  belong  to  the  Cicek  Church.  CM  the 
total  788,102  were  women  in  1897  and  147,878  were  classed  as 
urban.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agricul- 
ture, 63%  of  the  surface  being  under  crops;  both  grain  (wheat, 
rye,  oats  and  barley)  and  potatoes  are  exported.  Flax  is  culti- 
vated and  the  linseed  exported.  Dairying  nourishes,  and  horse 
and  cattle  breeding  are  attracting  attention.  Fishing  is  impor- 
tant, and  the  navigation  on  the  rivers  is  brisk.  A  variety  of 
petty  domestic  industries  are  carried  on  by  the  Jews,  but  only 
to  a  slight  extent  in  the  viUages.  As  many  as  18,000  to  24,000 
men  are  compelled  every  year  to  migrate  in  search  of  work. 
The  factories  consist  principally  of  distilleries,  tobacco  and  steam 
flour-mills,  and  hardware  manu{actories..j  Trade,  especially  the 
transit  trade,  is  brisk,  from  the  situation  of  the  government 
on  the  Prussian  frontier,  the  custom-houses  of  Yerbutg  and  Tao- 
roggen  being  amongst  the  most  important  in  Russia.  The  chief 
towns  of  the  seven  districts  into  which  the  government  is  divided, 
with  their  populations  in  1897,  are  Kovno  (ff.p.),  (Novo-Alexan- 
drovsk  (6370),  Ponevyezh  (13,044),  Rosieny  (7455),  SfaavU 
(15,914),  Telshi  (6315)  and  Vilkomil  (13,509). 

The  territory  which  now  constitutes  the  government  of  Kovno 
was  formeriy  known  as  Samogitia  and  formed  part  of  Lithuania. 
During  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  centuries  the  Livonian  and  Teu- 
tonic Knights  continually  invaded  and  plundered  it,  especially 
the  western  part,  which  was  peopled  with  Zhmuds.  In  1569 
it  was  annexed,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  principality  of  Lithu- 
ania, to  Poland;  and  it  suffered  very  much  from  the  wars  of 
Russia  with  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  from  the  invasion  of 
Charles  XII.  in  1701.  In  2795  the  principality  of  Lithuania 
was  annexed  to  Russia, and  until  1873, when  the  government  of 
Kovno  was  constituted,  the  territory  now  forming  it  was  a  part 
of  the  government  of  Vilna. 

KOVNO,  a  town  and  fortiess  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  some  name,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niemen 
with  the  Viliya,  550  m.  S.W.  of  St  Petersburg  by  rail,  and  55  m. 
from  the  Prussian  frontier.  Pop.  (1863),  33,937;  (1903).  73i743> 
nearly  one-half  being  Jews.  It  consists  of  a  cramped  Old  Town 
and  a  New  Town  stretching  up  the  side  of  the  Niemen.  It  is  a 
first-class  fortress,  being  surrounded  at  a  mean  distance  of  si  m. 
by  a  girdle  of  forts,  eleven  in  number.  The  town  lies  for  the  most 
part  in  the  fork  and  is  guarded  by  three  forts  in  the  direction 
of  Vilna,  one  covers  the  Vilna  bridge,  while  the  southern  ap- 
proaches are  protected  by  seven.  Kovno  commands  and  bars 
the  railway  Vilna-Eydtkuhnen.  Its  factories  produce  nails, 
wire-work  and  other  metal  goods,  mead  and  bone-meal.  It  is 
an  important  entrepAt  for  timber,  cereals,  flax'  flour,  spirits, 
bone-meal,  fish,  coal  and  building-stone  passing  from  and  to 
Prussia.  The  city  possesses  some  ijlh-ccnlury  churches.  It 
was  founded  in  the  i  ith  century;  and  from  1384  to  1398  belonged 
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to  the  Teutonic  Knights,  l^u  Alexis  of  Russia  plundered 
and  burnt  it  in  1655.  Here  the  Russians  defeated  the  P<des  on 
the  ifitb  of  June  i8ji. 

KOVROV.  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Vladimir, 
40  m.  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Vladimir  by  the  railway  from  Moscow  to 
Nbhniy-Novgorod,  and  on  the  Klyazma  River.  It  has  tailway- 
cairiage  works,  cotton  mills,  steam  flour  mills,  tallow  works 
and  quarries  of  limestone,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  the 
export  of  wooden  wares  and  in  the  import  of  grain,  salt  and 
fish,  brought  from  the  Volga  governments.  Fop.  (1890),  6600; 
{igoo),  x6,8o6. 

KOWTOW,  or  KoToa,  the  Chinese  ceremonial  act  of  prostra- 
tion as  a  sign  of  homage,  submission,  or  worship.  The  word  is 
formed  from  ko,  knock,  and  tou,  head.  To  the  emperor,  the 
"  kowtow  "  ii  performed  by  kneeling  three  times,  each  act 
accompanied  by  touching  the  ground  with  the  forehead. 

KOZLOV,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tambov,  on 
the  Lyesnoi  Voronezh  River,  4  j  m.  W.N.  W.of  the  city  of  Tambov 
by  rail.  Pop.  (igoo),  41,555.  Kozlov  had  its  origin  in  a  small 
monastery,  founded  in  the  forest  in  1617;  nine  years  later,  an 
earthwork  was  raised  dose  by,  for  the  protection  of  the  Russian 
frontier  against  the  Tatars.  Situated  in  a  very  fertile  country, 
on  the  highway  to  Astrakhan  and  at  the  head  of  water  com- 
mum'cation  with  the  Don,  the  town  soon  became  a  centre 
of  trade;  as  the  junction  of  the  railways  leading  to  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  to  Tsaritsyn  on  the  lower  Volga,  to  Saratov  and  to  Orel, 
its  importance  has  recently  been  still  further  increased.  Its 
export  of  cattle,  grain,  meat,  eggs  (22,000,000),  tallow,  hides,  &c, 
is  steadily  growing,  and  it  possesses  factories,  flour  mills,  tallow 
works,  distilleries,  tanneries  and  glue  works. 

KRAAL,  also  spelt  craal,  kraul,  &c.  (South  African  Dutch, 
derived  possibly  from  a  native  African  word,  but  probably  from 
the  Spanish  corral^  Portuguese  curral,  an  enclosure  for  horses, 
cattle  and  the  like),  in  South  and  Central  Africa,  a  native 
village  surrounded  by  a  palisade,  mud  wall  or  other  fencing 
roughly  circular  in  form;  by  transference,  the  comnuinity  living 
within  the  enclosure.  Folds  for  animals  and  enclosures  made 
specially  for  defensive  purposes  are'  also  called  kraals. 

KBAPFT  (or  Kratt),  ADAM  {c.  1455-1507),  German  sculptor, 
of  the  Nuremberg  school,  was  bom,  probably  at  Nuremberg, 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  died,  some  say  in  the 
hospital,  at  Schwabach,  about  Z507.  He  seems  to  have  emerged 
as  sculptor  about  1490,  the  date'  of  the  seven  reliefs  of  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Christ,  which,  like  almost  every  other  specimen 
of  his  work,  are  at  Nuremberg.  The  date  of  his  last  work,  an 
Entombment,  with  fifteen  life-size  figures,  in  the  Holzschuher 
chapel  of  the  St  John's  cemetery,  is  1507.  Besides  these, 
Kraflt's  chief  works  are  several  monumental  reliefs  in  the  various 
churches  of  Nuremberg;  he  produced  the  great  Schreyer  monu- 
ment (1493)  for  St  Sriiald's  at  Nuremberg,  a  skilful  though 
mannered  piece  of  sculpture  opposite  the  Rathaus,  with  realistic 
figures  in  the  costume  of  the  time,  carved  in  a  way  more  suited 
to  wood  than  stone,  and  too  pictorial  in  effect;  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross,  above  the  altar  of  the  same  church;  and  various  works 
made  for  public  and  private  buildings,  as  the  relief  over  the  door 
of  the  Wagehaus,  a  St  George  and  the  Dragon,  several  Madonnas, 
and  some  purely  decorative  pieces,  as  coats  of  arms.  His  master- 
piece is  perhaps  the  magnificent  tabernacle,  61  ft.  high,  in  the 
church  of  St  Laurence  (1493-1500).  He  also  made  the  great 
tabernacle  for  the  Host,  80  ft.  high,  covered  with  statuettes,  in 
Ulm  Cathedral,  and  the  very  spirited  "  Stations  of  the  Cross  "  on 
the  road  to  the  Nuremberg  cemetery. 

See  Adam  Kraft  und  seine  Schule,  by  Friedrich  Wanderer  (1869) ; 
Adam  Kraffl  uoidie  Kinsller  seiner  Zeit,  by  Bcnhold  Daun  (1897); 
Albeit  Gambel  in  Repertoriumjir  Ktmslwissemdufl,  Bd.  xxv.  Heft  S, 
1903. 

KRAOVTSVAIS  (also  written  KaACOJicvATZ  and  Ksacd- 
jxvAc),  the  capital  of  the  Kraguyevats  department  of  Servia; 
situated  59  m.  S.S.W.  of  Belgrade,  in  a  valley  of  the  Shumadia, 
or  "  forest -land,"  and  on  the  Lcpenitsa,  a  small  stream  flowing 
tiorth-east  to  join  the  Morava.  On  the  opposite  bank  stands  the 
>iTcaque  hamkt  of  Obilichevo,  irith  a  latge  powder  factory. 


Kraguyevats  itself  is  the  main  arsenal  of  Servia,  and  possesses 
an  iron-foundry  and  a  steam  flour-mill.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
district  prefecture,  of  a  tribunal,  of  a  fine  library,  and  of  a 
large  garrison.  It  boasts  the  finest  college  buflding  and  the 
finest  modem  cathedral  (in  Byzantine  style)  in  Ser\-ia.  In 
the  first  yean  of  Servia's  autonomy  under  Prince  Milosh,  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  prince  and  the  scat  of  government 
(1818-1839).  Even  later,  between  1868  and  1880,  the  national 
assembly  (Sandna  Skupshtina)  usually  met  there.  In  1885  it 
was  connected  by  a  branch  line  (Kraguyevats-Lapovo)  it-itb 
the  principal  railway  (Bclgrade-Nish),  and  thenceforward  the 
prosperity  of  the  town  steadily  increased.    Pop.  (1900),  i4,i(5o. 

KRAKATDA  (Ksaxatao,  Kkakatau),  a  small  volcanic  bland 
in  Sunda  Strait,  between  the  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
celebrated  for  its  eruption  jn  1883,  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
ever  recorded.  At  some  early  period  a  large  volcano  rose  in  the 
centre  of  the  tract  where  the  Sunda  Strait  now  runs.  Long 
before  any  European  had  visited  these  waters  an  explosion  took 
place  by  which  the  mountain  was  so  completely  blown  away 
that  only  the  outer  portions  of  its  base  were  left  as  a  broken  ring 
of  islands.  Subsequent  eruptioiu  gradually  built  up  a  new 
series  of  small  cones  within  the  great  crater  ring.  Of  these 
the  most  important  rose  to  a  height  of  2623  ft.  above  the  sea  and 
formed  the  peak  of  the  volcanic  island  of  Krakatoa.  But  com- 
pared with  the  great  neighliouring  volcanoes  of  Java  and  Suma- 
tra, the  islets  of  the  Sunda  Strait  were  comparatively  tmknown. 
Krakatoa  was  uninhabited,  and  no  satisfactory  map  or  chart  of 
it  had  been  made.  In  z6So  it  appears  to  have  Ijecn  in  eruption, 
when  great  earthquakes  took  place  and  large  quantities  of  pumice 
were  ejected.  But  the  effects  of  this  disturbance  had  been  so 
concealed  by  the  subsequent  spread  of  tropical  vegetation  that 
the  very  occurrence  of  the  eruption  had  sometimes  been  called 
in  question.  At  last,  about  1877,  earthquakes  began  to  occur 
frequently  in  the  Sunda  Strait  and  continued  for  the  next  few 
years.  In  1883  the  manifestations  of  subterranean  commotion 
became  more  decided,  for  in  May  Krakatoa  broke  out  in  erap- 
tion.  For  some  time  the  efforts  of  the  volcano  appear  to  have 
consisted  mainly  in  the  discharge  of  pumice  and  dust,  with  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  detonations  and  earthquakes.  But 
on  the  26th  of  August  a  succession  of  paroxysmal  explosions 
began  which  lasted  till  the  morning  of  the  28th.  The  four  most 
violent  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  27th.  The  whole  of 
the  northern  and  lower  portion  of  the  bland  of  Krakatoa,  lying 
within  the  original  crater  ring  of  prehistoric  times,  was  blown 
away;  the  northern  part  of  the  cone  of  Rakata  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  leaving  a  vertical  cliff  which  laid  bare  the  inner 
structure  of  that  volcano.  Instead  of  the  volcanic  island  which 
had  previously  exbted,  and  rose  from  300  to  1400  ft.  above  the 
sea,  there  was  now  left  a  submarine  cavity,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  here  and  there  more  than  1000  ft.  below  the  sea-lc\'cl. 
This  prodigious  evisceration  was  the  result  of  successive  violent 
explosions  of  the  superheated  vapour  absorbed  in  the  molten 
magma  within  the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  vigour  and  repetition 
of  these  explosions,  it  has  been  suggested,  may  have  been  caused 
by  sudden  inrushes  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  as  the  throat  of 
the  volcano  was  cleared  and  the  crater  ring  was  lowered  and 
ruptured.  The  access  of  large  bodies  of  cold  water  to  the  top 
of  the  column  of  molten  lava  would  probably  give  rise  at  once 
to  some  minor  explosions,  and  then  to  a  chilling  of  the  surface 
oE  the  lava  and  a  consequent  temporary  diminution  or  even 
cessation  of  the  volcanic  eructations.  But  until  the  pent-up 
water-vapour  in  the  lava  below  had  found  relief  it  would  only 
gather  strength  until  it  was  able  to  burst  through  the  chilled 
crust  and  overlying  water,  and  to  hurl  a  vast  mass  of  cooled 
lava,  pumice  and  dust  into  the  air. 

The  amount  of  material  dbchargcd  during  the  two  days  oi 
paroxysmal  energy  was  enormous,  though  there  are  no  satis- 
factory data  for  even  approximately  estimating  it.  A  large 
cavity  was  formed  where  the  island  had  previously  stood,  and 
the  sea-bottom  around  thb  crater  was  covered  with  a  wide  and 
thick  sheet  of  fragmentary  materials.  Some  of  the  surrounding 
islands  received  such  a  thick  accumulation  of  ejected  stones  and 
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dust  15  to  buiy  their  forests  and  greatly  to  Increase  the  area  of 
the  land.  So  much  was  the  sea  filled  up  that  a  number  of  new 
islands  rose  above  its  level.  But  a  vast  body  of  the  fine  dust 
was  carried  far  and  wide  by  aerial  currents,  while  the  floating 
pumice  was  transported  for  many  hundreds  of  miles  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean.  At  Batavia,  100  m.  from  the  centre  of  erup- 
tion, the  sky  was  darkened  by  the  quantity  of  ashes  borne  across 
it,  and  lamps  had  to  be  used  in  the  houses  at  midday.  The 
darkness  even  reached  as  far  as  Bandong,  a  distance  of  nearly 
ISO  miles.  It  was  computed  that  the  column  of  stones,  dust 
and  ashes  projected  from  the  volcano  shot  up  into  the  air  for  a 
height  of  17  m.  or  more.  The  finer  particles  coming  into  the 
higher  layers  of  the  atmosphere  were  diffused  over  a  large  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  showed  Ihcir  presence  by  the 
brilliant  sunset  glows  to  which  they  gave  rise.  Within  the 
tropics  they  were  at  first  borne  along  by  air<urrcnts  at 
an  estimated  rate  of  about  73  m.  an  hour  from  east  to 
west,  until  within  a  period  of  six  weeks  they  were  diffused  over 
nearly  the  whole  space  between  the  latitudes  30°  N.  and  45**  S. 
Eventually  they  spread  northwards  and  southwards  and  were 
carried  over  North  and  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  South 
Africa  and  Australasia.  In  the  Old  World  they  spread  from  the 
north  of  Scandinavia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Another  remarkable  result  of  this  eruption  was  the  world-wide 
disturbance  of  the  atmosphere.  The  culminating  paroxysm 
on  the  morning  of  the  37th  of  August  gave  rise  to  an  atmospheric 
wave  or  osdllation,  which,  travelling  outwards  from  the  vol- 
cano as  a  centre,  became  a  great  circle  at  180°  from  its  point 
of  origin,  whence  it  continued  travelling  onwards  and  contracting 
till  it  reached  a  node  at  the  antipodes  to  Krakatoa.  It  was  then 
reflected  or  reproduced,  travelh'ng  backwards  again  to  the 
volcano,  whence  it  once  mote  returned  in  its  original  direction. 
"  Id  this  manner  its  repetition  was  observed  not  fewer  than 
seven  times  at  many  of  the  stations,  four  passages  having  been 
those  of  tbe  wave  travelling  from  Krakatoa,  and  three  those 
of  the  wave  travelling  from  its  antipodes,  subsequently  to  which 
Us  traces  were  lost  "  (Sir  R.  Strachey). 

The  actual  sounds  of  the  volcanic  explosions  were  heard  over  a 
vast  area,  especially  towards  the  west.  Thus  they  were  noticed 
at  Rodriguez,  nearly  3000  English  miles  away,  at  Bangkok 
(1413  m.),  in  the  Philippine  Islands  (about  1450  m.),  in  Ceylon 
(1058  m.)  and  in  West  and  South  Australia  (from  1300  to 
2250  m.).  On  no  other  occasion  have  sound-waves  ever  been 
perceived  at  anything  like  the  extreme  distances  to  which  the 
detonations  of  Krakatoa  reached. 

Not  less  manifest  and  far  more  serious  were  the  effects  of  tbe 
successive  explosions  of  the  vdcano  upon  tbe  waters  of  the 
ocean,  A  succession  of  waves  was  generated  which  appear  to 
have  bten  of  two  kinds,  long  waves  with  periods  of  more  than  an 
hour,  and  shorter  but  higher  waves,  with  irregular  and  much 
briefer  intervals.  The  greatest  disturbance,  probably  resulting 
from  a  combination  of  both  kinds  of  waves,  reached  a  height  of 
about  so  ft.  The  destruction  caused  by  the  rush  of  such  a  body 
of  sea-water  along  the  coasts  and  low  islands  was  enormous. 
All  vessels  lying  in  harbour  or  near  the  shore  were  stranded, 
tbe  towns,  villages  and  settlements  close  to  the  sea  were  either 
at  once,  or  by  successive  inundations,  entirely  destroyed,  and 
more  than  36,000  human  beings  perished.  Tbe  sea-waves 
travelled  to  vast  distances  from  the  centre  of  propagation.  The 
long  wave  reached  Cape  Horn  .(7818  geographical  miles)  and 
possibly  tbe  English  Channel  (11,040  m.).  The  shorter  waves 
reached  Ceylon  and  perhaps  Mauritius  (2900  m.). 

See  R.  D.  M.  Verfaeek,  Kmkalau  (Batavia,  18M); "  The  Eruprion 
of  Krakatoa  and  Subsequent  Phenomena,"  Rtport  ^  tkt  KraJnloa 
Cemmititt  tjlhc  Soyal  Sxiety  (London,  1888). 

KRAKEK,  in  Norwegian  folk-lore,  a  sea-monster,  believed  to 
fiaunt  the  coasts  of  Norway.  It  was  described  in  1752  by  the 
Norwegian  bishop  Pontoppidan  as  having  a  back  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  round  and  a  Ijody  which  showed  above  the  sea  like 
an  Island,  and  its  arms  were  long  enough  to  enclose  the  largest 
ship.    The  further  assertion  that  the  kraken  darkened  the  water 


around  It  by  an  excretion  suggests  that  the  myth  was  based  00 
the  appearance  of  some  gigantic  cuttle-fish. 

See  J.  Gibson,  iftmslers  ctlht  Sea  (l  887) ;  A.  S.  Packard,  "  Colossal 
Cuttle-fishes,"  Amtrican  nalmralist  (Salem.  1873),  vol.  vii.;  A.  E. 
VcrrilU  "  The  Colonal  Cephalopods  of  the  Western  Atlantic,"  in 
Amtruan  NatunliU  (Salem,  1873),  vol.  ix. ;  and  "  Gigantic  Squids," 
in  TroMS.  oj  Contuclkut  Academy  (1879),  vol.  v. 

KRALTEVO  (sometimes  written  Kraljkvo  or  Kkauzvo),  a 
city  of  Servia,  and  capital  of  a  department  bearing  the  same 
name.  Ktalyevo  is  built  beside  the  river  Ibar,  4  m.  W.  of  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Servian  Morava;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  upland 
valley,  between  the  Kotlenik. Mountains,  on  the  north,  and  the 
Stolovi  Mountains,  on  the  south.  Foemerly  known  as  Karano- 
vats,  Kralyevo  received  its  present  name,  signifying  "  the  King's 
Town,"  from  King  Milan  (1868-1889),  who  also  made  it  a  bishop- 
ric, instead  of  Chachak,  2  a  m.  W.  by  N.  Kralyevo  is  a  garrison 
town,  with  a  prefecture,  court  of  first  instance,  and  an  agricultural 
school.  But  by  far  its  most  interesting  feature  is  the  Coronation 
church  belonging  to  Jicha  monastery.  Here  six  or  seven  kings 
are  said  to  have  been  crowned.  The  chureh  is  Byzantine  in 
style,  and  has  been  partially  restored;  but  the  main  tower  dates 
from  the  year  1210,  when  it  was  founded  by  St  Sava,  the  patron 
saint  of  Servia.    Pop.  (1900),  about  3600. 

The  famous  monastery  of  Studenitsa,  24  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Kral- 
yevo, stands  high  up  among  the  south-western  mountains, 
overlooking  the  Studenitsa,  a  tributary  of  the  Ibar.  It  consists 
of  a  group  of  old-fashioned  timber  and  plaster  buildings,  a  tall 
belfry,  and  a  diminutive  church  of  while  marble,  founded  in 
iigo  by  King  Stephen  Nemanya,  who  himself  turned  monk  and 
was  canonized  as  St  Simeon.  The  carvings  round  the  north, 
south  and  west  doois  have  been  partially  defaced  by  the  Turks. 
The  inner  walls  are  decorated  with  Byzantine  frescoes,  among 
which  only  a  painting  of  the  Last  Supper,  and  the  portraits  of 
five  saints,  remain  unresiored.  The  dome  and  narthex  are 
modem  additions.  Besides  the  silver  shrine  of  St  Simeon,  many 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  church  vessels  and  old  manuKripts, 
there  are  a  set  of  vestments  and  a  reliquary,  believed  by  the 
monks  to  have  been  the  property  of  St  Sava. 

KRAMTZ  (or  Ckantz),  ALBERT  (c.  14SO-1517),  German  his- 
torian, was  a  native  of  Hamburg.  He  studied  law,  theology  and 
history  at  Rostock  and  Cologne,  and  after  travelling  through 
western  and  southern  Europe  was  appointed  professor,  first  of 
philosophy  and  subsequently  of  theology,  in  the  university  of 
Rostock,  of  which  he  was  rector  in  1482.  In  1493  he  returned 
to  Hamburg  as  theological  lecturer,  canon  and  prebendary  in 
the  cathedral.  By  the  senate  of  Hamburg  he  was  employed  on 
more  than  one  diplomatic  mission  abroad,  and  in  1500  he  was 
chosen  by  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  duke  of  Holstein  at 
arbiter  in  their  dis^te  ngarding  the  ptovince  of  Dithmarschen. 
As  dean  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
in  1S08,  Krantz  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the  reform  of  eccle- 
siastical abuses,  but,  though  opposed  to  various  corruptions 
connected  with  church  discipline,  he  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  drastic  measures  of  Wydiffe  or  Huss.  With  Luther's  pro- 
test against  the  abuse  Ol  Indulgences  he  was  in  general  sympathy, 
but  with  the  reformer's  later  attitude  he  could  not  agree.  When, 
on  his  death-bed,  be  heard  of  the  ninety-five  theses,  he  is  said,  on 
good  aMbority,  to  have  exclaimed:  "  Brother,  Brother,  go  into 
thy  ceO  and  say,  God  have  mercy  upon  mel"  Kiantz  died 
on  ihe  7th  of  December  1317. 

Krantz  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  historical  works  which  for 
the  period  when  they  were  written  are  characterized  by  exceptional 
imparttality  and  research.  The  principal  ol  these  arc  Ckronva 
reptorum  aquitoHorium  Daniat,  Sieda*,  et  Norvagiae  (Strassburg, 
1546);  Vandalta,  she  Historia  de  Vandalorum  vera  oriiine,  &c. 
(Coloene,  1J18);  Saxoma  (1320);  and  Melrobdis,  six  Iltstoria  de 
tcckssis  stib  Cania  Uafiu  in  Saxcnia  (Basel,  1548).  See  life  l>y 
N.  Wilckens  (Hamburg,  I7ZZ)> 

KRASNOVODSK,  a  seaport  of  Russian  Transcaspia,  on  the 
N.  shore  of  Balkhan  or  Krasnovodsk  Bay,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  opposite  to  Baku,  and  at  69  ft.  below  sea-level 
Pop.  (1897),  6339.  It  '5  defended  by  a  fort.  Here  begins  the 
Transca^iao  railway  to  Merv  and  Bokhara.    There  is  a  fishing 
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industiy,  and  salt  aod  sulphur  are  obtained.  Krasnovodsk, 
which  is  the  capital  of  the  Transcaspian  province,  was  founded 
in  i86g. 

KKASN07ARSK,  a  town  of  Eastern  Siberia,  capital  of  the 
government  of  Yeniseisk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yenisei  River, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Kacha,  aod  on  the  highway  from  Mos- 
cow to  Irkutsk,  670  m.  by  rail  N.W.  from  the  latter.  Pop.  (1900), 
33,337.  It  has  a  municipal  museum  and  a  railway  technical 
school.  It  was  founded  by  Cossacks  in  1628,  and  during  the 
early  years  of  its  existence  it  was  more  thalt.once  besieged  by  the 
Tatars  and  the  Kirghiz.  Its  commercial  importance  depends 
entirely  upon  the  gold-wasbings  of  the  Yeniseisk  district. 
Brick-making,  soap-boiling,  tanning  and  iron-founding  arc 
carried  on.  The  climate  is  very  cold,  but  dry.  The  Yenisei 
River  is  frozen  here  for  160  days  in  the  year. 

KRASZEWSKI,  JOSEPH  lOHATIUS  (1813-18S7),  Polish 
novelist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Warsaw  on  the 
98th  of  July  1812,  of  an  aristocratic  family.  He  showed  a 
precocious  talent  for  authorship,  begitming  his  literary  career 
with  a  volume  of  sketches  from  society  as  early  as  1839,  and  for 
more  than  half  a  century  scarcely  ever  intermitting  his  literary 
production,  except  during  a  period  of  imprisonment  upon  a 
charge  of  complicity  in  the  insurrection  of  1831.  He  narrowly 
escaped  being  sent  to  Siberia,  but,  rescued  by  the  intercession 
of  powerful  friends,  he  settled  upon  his  landed  property  near 
Grodno,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature  with  such  industry 
that  a  mere  selection  from  his  fiction  alone,  reprinted  at  Lemberg 
from  187 1  to  1875,  occupies  ro2  volumes.  He  was  thus  the  most 
conspicuous  literary  figure  of  his  day  in  Poland.  His  extreme 
fertility  was  suggestive  of  haste  and  carelessness,  but  he  declared 
that  the  contrivance  of  his  plot  gave  him  three  times  as  much 
trouble  as  the  composition  of  his  novel.  Apart  from  his  gifts 
as  a  story-teller,  he  did  not  possess  extraordinary  mental  powers; 
the  "  profound  thoughts  "  culled  from  his  writings  by  his  admir- 
ing biographer  Bohdanowicz  are  for  the  most  part  mere  truisms. 
His  copious  invention  is  nevertheless  combined  with  real  truth 
to  nature,  especially  evinced  in  the  beautiful  little  story  of 
Jermola  the  Poller  (1857),  from  which  George  Eliot  appears  to 
have  derived  the  idea  of  Silas  Mamer,  though  she  can  only  have 
known  it  at  second  hand.  Compared  with  the  exquisite  art  of 
Silas  Martur,  Jermtla  appears  rude  afd  unskilful,  but  it  is  not 
on  this  account  the  less  touching  in  its  fidelity  to  the  tenderest 
elements  of  human  nature.  Ktaszewski's  literary  activity  falls 
into  two  well-marked  epochs,  the  earlier  when,  residing  upon  his 
estate,  he  produced  romances  like  Jermola,  Ulana  (1843), 
Kordecki  (1853),  devoid  of  any  special  tendency,  and  that  after 
1863,  when  the  suspicions  of  the  Russian  government  compelled 
him  to  settle  in  Dresden.  To  this  period  belong  several  political 
novels  publisbed  under  the  pseudonym  of  BoleslawUa,  historical 
fictions  such  as  Countess  Cosel,  and  the  "  culture  "  romances 
Uoriluri  (1874-1875)  and  Resarrecturi  (1876),  by  which  he  is 
perhaps  best  known  out  of  his  own  country.  In  1884  he  was 
accused  of  plotting  against  the  German  government  and 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress,  but  was 
released  in  1886,  and  withdrew  to  Geneva,  where  he  died  on  the 
tgth  of  March  1887.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Poland  and 
interred  at  Cracow.  Kraszewski  was  also  a  poet  and  dramatist ; 
his  most  celebrated  poem  is  his  epic  Anafielas  (3  vols.,  1840-1843) 
on  the  history  of  Lithuania.  He  was  indefatigable,  as  literary 
critic,  editor  and  translator,  wrote  several  historical  works,  and 
was  conspicuous  as  a  restorer  of  the  study  of  national  archaeo- 
logy in  Poland.  Among  his  most  valuable  works  were  Litwa 
(Warsaw,  1  vols.,  i847-iS$o),  a  collection  of  Lithuanian  anti- 
quities; and  an  aesthetic  history  of  Poland  (Posen,  3  vols., 
i«73-i87S).  (R.G.) 

KRAUSE,  KARL  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH  C1781-1831), 
German  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Eisenberg  on  the  4th  of  May 
1781,  and  died  at  Munich  on  the  37lh  of  Sf^tember  1832. 
Educated  at  first  at  Eisenberg,  he  proceeded  to  Jena,  where  be 
studied  philosophy  under  Hegel  and  Fichte  and  became  prival- 
iount  in  1802.  In  the  same  year,  with  characteristic  impn- 
deoce,  he  married  a  wife  without  dowry.    Two  years  after. 


Uck  of  pupils  compelled  him  to  move  to  Rudobtadt  and  later  to 
Dresden,  where  he  gave  lessons  in  music.  In  1803  his  ideal  of  a 
universal  world-society  led  him  to  join  the  Freemasons,  whose 
principles  seemed  to  tend  in  the  direction  he  desired.  He 
published  two  books  on  Freemasonry,  Die  4rei  Siiesten  Kunsi- 
ufkunden  der  Freimaurerbriidersckaft'tLnd  Hokere  Vergeistiiuni 
der  echl  iiberliejerten  Grundsymbote  der  Freimaurerei,  but  his 
opinions  drew  upon  him  the  opposition  of  the  Masons.  He 
lived  for  a  time  In  Berlin  and  became  a  privatdozenl,  but  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  professorship.  He  therefore  proceeded  to 
Gottijigen  and  afterwards  to  Munich,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  influence  of  Frana  von  Baadcr 
had  at  last  obtained  a  position  for  him. 

One  of  the  so-called  "  Philosophers  of  Identity,"  Krausc  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  the  ideas  of  a  Cod  known  by  Faith  or 
Conscience  and  the  world  as  known  to  sense.  God,  intuitively 
known  by  Conscience,  is  not  a  personality  (which  implies  limits* 
tions),  but  an  all-inclusive  essence  (IVccn),  which  contains  the 
Universe  within  itself.  Thissystem  he  called  Panentkeism^a.  com- 
bination  of  Theism  and  Pantheism.  His  theory  of  the  world  a'ud 
of  hum.inity  is  universal  and  idealistic.  The  world  itself  aod  man- 
kind, its  highest  component,  constitute  an  organism  (Ctiedbau)t 
and  the  universe  is  therefore  a  divine  organism  {Wesen^icdbau). 
The  process  of  development  is  the  formation  of  higher  unities, 
and  the  last  stage  is  the  identification  of  the  world  with  God. 
The  form  which  this  development  takes,  according  to  Krause, 
is  Right  or  the  Perfect  Law.  Right  is  not  the  sum  of  the  condi- 
tions of  external  liberty  but  of  absolute  liberty,  and  embraces  aD 
the  existence  of  nature,  reason  and  humanity.  It  is  the  mode,  oc 
rationale,  of  all  progress  from  the  bwer  to  the  hi^iest  unity  oc 
identification.  By  its  operation  the  reality  of  nature  and  reason 
rises  into  the  reality  of  humanity.  God  is  the  reality  which 
transcends  and  includes  both  nature  and  humanity.  Right  is, 
therefore,  at  once  the  dynamic  and  the  safeguard  of  progress. 
Ideal  society  results  from  the  widening  of  the  organic  operation 
of  this  principle  from  the  individual  man  to  small  groups  of  men, 
and  finally  to  mankind  as  a  whole.  The  differences  disappear 
as  the  inherent  identity  of  structure  predominates  in  an  ever- 
increasing  degree,  and  in  the  final  unity  Man  is  merged  ia 
God. 

The  comparatively  small  area  of  Erause's  influence  was  due 
partly  to  the  overshadowing  brilliance  of  Hegel,  and  partly  to 
two  intrinsic  defects.  The  spirit  of  his  thought  is  mystical  and 
by  no  means  easy  to  follow,  and  this  difficulty  is  accentuated, 
even  to  German  readers,  by  the  use  of  artificial  tcnninology. 
He  makes  use  of  germanized  foreign  terms  which  are  unintelli- 
gible to  the  ordinary  man.  His  principal  works  are  (beside  those 
quoted  above):  EiitwurJ  des  Systems  der  Pkilosophie  (1S04); 
System  der  Siltenlclire  U8io)i  Das  Urbild  der  Uenschkeit  (tiit); 
and  Vortesuniett  liber  das  System  der  Piilesopkie  (1828).  He  left 
behind,  him  at  his  death  a  mass  of  unpublished  notes,  part  of 
which  has  been  collected  and  published  by  his  d^dples* 
H.  Ahrens  (1808-1874},  Leonhardi,  Tibcrghien  and  others. 

See  H.  S.  Lindemann,  UebersickUiclie  DarsUUmtt  des  LOtms . . . 
Krauses  (1839):  P.  Hohlfeld,  Die  Krausetche  PkUotoflue  (1879): 
A.  Procksch.  Krause,  ein  Lebensbild  nack  seinen  Brirfen  (lS4o); 
R.  Euckcn,  Zur  Erinnerungan  Krause  (lS8t);  D.  Martin,  JCr::«sei 
Lehen  uftd  Bedenlnxt  (1881),  and  Hittones  of  Philosophy  by  ZcUer, 
Windclband  and  H^diogi 

RRAWANO,  a  residency  of  the  island  of  Java,  Dutch  East 

Indies,  bounded  E.  and  5.  by  Charibon  and  the  Preangcr,  W.  by 
Batavia,  and  N.  by  the  Java  Sea,  and  comprising  a  few  insig- 
nificant islands.  The  natives  are  Sundancse,  but  contain  a 
large  admixture  of  Middle  Javanese  and  Bantamers  ia  the  north, 
where  they  established  colonies  in  the  17th  century.  Like  the 
residency  of  Batavia,  the  northem  half  of  Krawang  is  flat  and 
occasionally  marshy,  while  the  southern  half  is  mountainous 
and  volcanic.  Warm  and  cold  mineral,  salt  and  sulphur  sprinf^ 
occur  in  the  hills.  Salt  is  extracted  by  the  government,  though 
in  smaller  quantities  now  than  formerly.  The  principal  products 
are  rice,  collee,  sugar,  vanilla,  indigo  and  nutmeg.  Fishing  is 
practised  along  the  coast  and  forest  ctiltun  in  the  hills,  while  the 
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induatiica  slso  indnde  the  manulKtnre  of  coarse  linen,  neks 
and  leather  tanning.  Gold  and  silver  were  formerly  thought  to 
be  hidden  in  the  Parang  mountain  in  the  Gandasoli  district 
south-west  of  Purwakarta,  and  mining  was  begun  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  in  1722.  The  largest  part  of  the  residency 
consists  of  private  lands,  and  only  the  Purwakarta  and  Krawang 
divisions  forming  the  middle  and  north-west  sections  come 
directly  under  government  control  The  remainder  of  the 
residency  is  divided  between  the  Famanukan-Chiasem  lands 
occupying  the  whole  eastern  half  of  the  residency  and  the 
Tegalwaru  lands  in  the  south-western  comer.  The  former  is 
owned  by  a  company  and  forma  the  largest  estate  in  Java. 
The  Tegalwaru  is  chiefly  owned  by  Chinese  proprietors. 
Purwakarta  is  the  capital  of  the  residency.  Subang  and 
Famanukan  both  lie  at  the  junction  of  several  roads  near  the 
borders  of  Cheribon  and  are  the  chief  centre*  of  activity  in  the 
cast  of  the  residency. 

KBAY  VOH  KRAJOVA,  PADL,  FreibEU  (i73$-t8o4), 
Austrian  soldier.  Entering  the  Austrian  amy  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  arrived  somewhat  rapidly  at  the  gnde  of  major, 
but  it  was  many  years  before  he  had  any  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing himself.  In  1784  he  suppressed  a  rising  in  Transyl- 
vania, and  in  the  Turkish  wars  he  took  an  active  part  at  Porczeny 
and  the  Vulcan  Pass.  Made  major-general  in  179O,  three  years 
later  he  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Allies  operating 
in  France.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Famars,  Cbarleroi, 
Fleurus,  Weissenberg,  and  indeed  at  almost  every  encounter  with 
the  troops  of  the  French  Republic  In  the  celebrated  campaign 
of  I7g6  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube  he  did  conspicuous  service  as 
a  corps  commander.  At  Welzlar  he  defeated  Kliber,  and  at 
Amberg  and  WUnbuig  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  victory 
of  the  archduke  Charles.  In  the  following  year  be  was  less 
successful,  being  twice  defeated  on  the  Lahn  and  the  Main. 
Kray  commanded  in  Italy  in  1799,  and  reconquered  from  the 
French  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  For  his  victories  of  Verona, 
Mantua,  Le^iago  and  Magnano  he  was  promoted  FeUmjiiwufa', 
and  be  ended  the  campaign  by  further  victories  at  Nov!  and 
FossanOw  Next  year  he  commanded  on  the  Rhine  against 
Moreau-  (For  the  events  of  this  memorable  campaign  see 
French  R£volutionaky  Waks.)  As  a  consequence  of  the 
defeats  he  underwent  at  Biberach,  Messkirch,  &c.,  Kray  was 
driven  into  Ulm,  but  by  a  skilful  march  round  Moreau'a  6ank 
succeeded  in  escaping  to  Bohemia.  lie  was  relieved  of  his 
comnumd  by  the  Austrian  govemment7and  passed  his  remaining 
years  in  retirement.  He  died  in  1804.  Kray  was  one  of  the 
best  representatives  ol  the  old  Austrian  army.  Tied  to  an 
obsolete  system  and  unable  from  habit  to  realize  the  changed 
conditions  of  warfare,  he  failed,  but  his  enemies  held  him  in  the 
highest  respect  as  a  brave,  skilful  and  chivalrous  opponent.  It 
was  he  who  at  Altenkirchen  cared  for  the  dying  Maroeau,  and 
the  white  uniforms  of  Kray  and  his  stafi  mingled  with  the  blue 
of  the  French  in  the  funeral  procession  of  the  young  general  of 
the  Republic 

KBEMENCHUQ,  a  town  of  south-west  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Poltava,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper  (which  periodi- 
cally overflows  its  banks),  73  m.  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Poltava,  on 
the  Kbarkov-Nikolayev  railway.  Pop.  (1887),  31,000;  (1897, 
with  Kryukov  suburb),  58,648.  The  most  notable  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral  (built  in  1808),  the  arsenal  and 
the  town-hall.  The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in 
I57t.  From  its  situation  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
navigable  course  of  the  Dnieper,  and  on  the  highway  from 
Moscow  to  Odessa,it  early  acquired  great  conunerdal  importance, 
and  by  2655  it  was  a  wealthy  town.  From  1765  to  2789  it  was 
the  capital  of "  New  Russia."  It  has  a  suburb,  Kryukov,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  united  with  the  town  by  a  railway 
bridge.  Nearly  all  commercial  transactions  in  salt  with  White 
Russia  are  effected  at  Kremenchug,  The  town  is  also  the  centre 
of  the  tallow  trade  with  Warsaw;  considerable  quantities  of 
timber  are  floated  down  to  this  pUice.  Nearly  all  the  trade  in 
the  brandy  manufactured  in  the  government  of  Kharkov,  and 
destined  for  the  governments  of  Ekaterinoslav  and  Taurida. 


is  concentrated  here,  as  also  is  the  trade  In  linseed  between  the 
districts  situated  on  the  left  affluents  of  the  Dnieper  and  the 
southern  ports.  Other  articles  of  commerce  are  rye,  rye-flour, 
wheat,  oats  and  buckwheat,  which  are  sent  partly  up  the  Dnieper 
to  Piiok,  pertly  by  land  to  Odesaa  and  Berisiav,  but  pttedp«By 
to  Ekaterinoskv,  on  light  boats  floated  down  during  the  spring 
floods.  The  Dnieper  is  crossed  at  Kremenchug  by  a  tubular 
bridge  1081  yds.  long;  thei<e  is  also  a  bridge  of  boats.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  carriages,  agricultural  madiinery, 
tobacco,  steam  flour-mills,  steam  saw-mills  and  forges. 

KREMBHEIS.  (Polish,  Knimieniec),  a  town  of  south-west 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Volhynia,  130  m.  W.  of  Zhitomir, 
and  ss  m.  E.  of  Brody  railway  station  (Austrian  Galida).  Pop. 
(tgoo),  26,534.  It  is  situated  in  a  gorge  of  the  Kiemenets  Hills 
The  Jews,  who  are  numerous,  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  In  tobacco 
and  grain  ezpoited  to  Galida  and  Odessa.  The  picturesque 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  on  a  crag  close  by  the  town  are  usually 
known  as  the  castle  of  Queen  Bona,  «.e.  Bona  Sforza  (wife  of 
Sigismuod  I.  of  Poland);  it  was  built,  however,  in  the  8th  or  9th 
century.  The  Mongols  vainly  besieged  it  in  1141  and  1255. 
From  that  time  Kremenets  was  under  the  domi2iion  alten2ately 
of  Lithuania  atid  Poland,  till  2648,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Zapotogian  Cossacks.  From  2805  to  2831  its  Polish  lyctumvaa 
the  centre  of  superior  instruction  for  the  western  provinces 
of  Little  Russia;  but  after  the  Polish  insurrection  of  2832  the 
lyceum  was  transferred  to  Kiev,  and  is  now  the  ui2iversity  of 
that  tow22. 

KKKWg,  a  town  of  Ai2stria,  in  lower  Austria,  40  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Vienna  by  raiL  Pop.  (2900),  21,657.  It  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Krems  with  the  Danube.  The  manufacturet 
comprise  steel  goods,  mustard  and  vinegar,  and  a  ^>edal  kind  o{ 
while  lead  (Krcmstr  WeUt)  is  prepared  from  deposits  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  trade  is  22iain]y  in  these  prodncts  and  in 
wine  and  saSron.  The  Dannbe  haurbour  of  Krems  is  at  the 
adjoining  town  of  Stein  (pop.,  4299). 

KRBIUIKR.  (Czech,  KnmlHi),  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
3}  m.  E,  by  N.  of  BrOnn  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900),  23,992,  mostly 
Czecli,  It  is  sittrated  on  the  March,  in  the  fertile  region  of  the 
Hanna,  and  not  far  from  the  conflueiice  of  these  two  rivets.  It 
is  the  summer  residence  of  the  bishop  of  OhnOtz,  whose  palace, 
surrounded  by  a  fine  park  and  gardens,  and  containing  a  pictu)« 
gallery,  library  and  various  collections,  fonns  the  chief  object 
of  interest  Its  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  machi- 
nery a2id  iron-founding,  brewing  a22d  corn-milling,  and  thetc  Is  a 
considerable  trade  in  corii,  cattle,  fruit  and  maniifactures.  In 
2232  Kremaier  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopiic  It  suffered  con- 
siderably during  the  Hussite  war;  and  in  1643  it  was  taken  and 
burned  by  the  Swedes,  After  the  rising  of  2848  the  Austrian 
parliament  met  in  the  palace  at  Kremsicr  from  November  1S48 
till  March  2849.  In  August  2885  a  meeting  took  pla<ce  here 
between  the  Austrian  and  the  Russian  emperors. 

KRBDTZEB.  KOHRADIll  (2780-1849),  German  musical 
composer,  was  born  on  the  sand  of  November  1780  in  Messkirch 
in  Baden,  and  died  on  the  14th  of  December  1849  in  Riga.  Ha 
owes  his  fame  almost  eidusively  to  one  opeta,  Dot  SachUat" 
von  Cranada  (2834),  whidi  kept  the  stage  for  half  a  centiny  b> 
spite  of  the  changes  in  musical  taste.  It  was  W2itten  in  the  styi* 
of  Weber,  and  is  re222arkable  especially  for  its  flow  of  genuint 
melody  and  depth  of  feeling.  The  same  qualities  are  found  in 
Kreutzer's  part-songs  for  men's  voices,  which  at  022e  time  were 
extremely  popular  in  Gem2any,  and  are  still  listened  to  with 
pleasure.  Amongst  these  "  Der  Tag  des  Herra  "  ("  The  Lord% 
Day")  may  be  named  as  the  tnost  exccDent.  Kreutzer  was  a 
prolific  composer,  and  wrote  a  number  of  operas  for  the  theatre 
at  Victina,  which  have  disappeared  from  the  stage  and  ate  not 
likely  to  be  revived.  He  was  from  282a  to  1826  Kapelkncister 
to  the- king  of  WUrttemberg,  and  in  1840  became  conductor  of 
the  opera  at  Cologne.  His  daughter,  Cecilia  Kreutzer,  was  a 
singer  of  some  renowiL 

KBBUIZEB.  RUDOIPH  (1766-1831),  French  violinist,  of 
German  extraction,  wa*  bom  at  Veisaillee,  his  father  being  a 
musician  in  the  royal  cbapeL    Rudolph  gradually  becam* 
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(amoos  u  t.  vialbiat,  phying  with  great  auooss  at  various 
continental  capitab.  It  was  to  him  that  in  180]  Beethoven 
dedicated  bis  famous  violin  sonata  (op.  47)  Icnown  as  the 
"  Kreutzer."  Apait,  however,  from  his  fame  as  a  violinist, 
Kreutzer  was  also  a  prolific  composer;  he  wrote  twenty-nine 
operas,  many  of  which  were  successfully  produced,  besides 
nioeteen  violin  concertos  and  chamber  music.  He  died  at 
Geneva  in  rSji. 

KBBUZBUHO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Silesia,  on  the  Stober,  24  m.  N.N.E.  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  (1905), 
io,9ig.  It  has  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a 
gymnasium  and  a  teacher's  seminary.  Here  are  flour-raiUa, 
distilleries,  iron-works,  breweries,  and  manufactories  of  sugar  and 
ot  machinery.  Kreuzburg,  which  became  a  town  in  I35>,  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  novelist  Gustav  Freytag. 

KREUZNACH  (Crzuznach),  a  town  and  watering-place  of 
Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  situated  on  the  Nahe, 
a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  9  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Bingerbrilck.  Pop. 
(1900),  3t,3>i.  It  consists  of  the  old  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  the  new  town  on  the  left,  and  the  Bade  Insel  (bath 
island),  connected  by  a  fine  stone  bridge.  The  town  has  two 
Evangelical  and  three  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  gymnasium, 
a  commercial  school  and  a  hospital.  There  is  a  collection  of 
Roiaan  and  medieval  antiquities,  among  which  is  preserved  a 
fine  Roman  mosaic  discovered  in  1893.  On  the  Bade  Insel 
is  the  Kurhaus  (1873)  and  also  the  chief  spring,  the  Elisabeth- 
quelle,  impregnated  with  iodine  and  bromine,  and  prescribed 
for  scrofuteui,  bronchial  and  rheumatic  disorders.  The  chief 
industries  are  marble-polishing  end  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
glass  and  tobacco.  Vines  are  cultivated  on  the  neighbouring 
hills,  and  there  is  a  trade  in  wine  and  com. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  springs  of  Kreuznach  occurs  in 
1478,  but  it  was  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  that 
Dr  Prieger,  to  whom  there  is  a  statue  in  the  town,  brought  them 
into  prominence.  Now  the  aimual  number  of  visitors  amounts 
to  several  thousands.  Kreuznach  was  evidently  a  Roman  town, 
as  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  fortification,  the  Heidenmauer,  and 
various  antiquities  have  been  found  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  9tb  century  it  was  known  as  Crudniacum,  and  it 
bad  a  palace  of  the  Carolingian  kings.  In  1065  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  presented  it  to  the  bishopric  of  Spires;  in  the  13th 
century  it  obtained  dvic  privileges  and  passed  to  the  counts  of 
Sponheim;  in  1416  it  became  part  of  the  Palatinate.  The  town 
was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1814.  In  1689  the  French  reduced  the 
strong  castle  of  Kauzenberg  to  the  ruin  which  now  stands  on  a 
hill  above  Kreuznach. 

See  Schneegans,  Historisch-topotraphiKhe  Beukreibunt  Kreuz- 
nafks  und  triner  Umitbtat  (7th  ed.,  1904);  Eogelmann,  Kmanach 
und  leiiu  HeOqMUtn  (8ch  ed..  1890):  and  Stabet,  Diu  ScUad 
Kmttnachjur  ArzU  dargaullt  (Kreuznach.  1887). 

KRIEOSPIEL  (Kuecsspizl),  the  original  German  name, 
atill  used  to  some  extent  in  England,  for  the  War  Game  (;.«.). 

KBIBHHILD  (GihrniLo),  the  heroine  of  the  Nibelungenlied 
and  wife  of  the  hero  Siegfried.  The  name  (from  0.  H.  Ger.  pUna, 
a  mask  or  helm,  and  hiltja  or  hilla,  war)  means  "  the  masked 
warrior  woman,''  and  has  been  taken  to  prove  her  to  have  been 
originally  a  mythical,  daemonic  figure,  an  impersonation  of  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  of  death.  In  the  north,  indeed,  the  name 
CrimkiUr  continued  to  have  a  purely  mythical  character  and 
to  be  applied  only  to  daemonic  beings;  but  in  Germany,  the 
original  home  of  the  Nibelungen  myth,  it  certainly  lost  aU  trace 
of  this  significance,  and  in  the  NibdtmpnlUd  Kriemhild  is  no 
more  than  a  beautiful  princess,  the  daughter  of  King  Danoit 
and  (2ueen  Uote,  and  sister  of  the  Buigundian  kings  Gunther, 
Giselhtr  and  G<mAt,  the  masters  of  the  Nibelungen  hoard.  As 
she  appears  in  the  Nibelungen  legend,  however,  Kriemhild 
would  seem  to  have  an  historical  origin,  as  the  wife  of  Attila, 
kingoftheHuns,  as  well  as  sister  of  the  Nibelungkinp.  Accord- 
ing to  Jordanes  (c.  49),  who  takes  his  inforaution  from  the  con- 
temporary and  trustworthy  account  of  Priscos,  Attila  died  of 
a  violent  hemorrhage  at  night,  as  he  lay  beside  a  girl  named 
Ildico  (i,«.  O.  H.  Ger.  Hildik6).    The  stoiy  got  abroad  that  be 


had  perialied  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  in  revenge  for  her  rdatioa 
slain  by  him;  according  to  some  (e.g.  Sazo  Poeta  and  the  Qued- 
linborg  chronicle)  it  was  her  father  whom  she  revenged;  but 
when  the  treacherous  overthrow  of  the  Burgundians  by  Attila 
had  become  a  theme  for  epic  poets,  she  figured  as  a  Burgundian 
princess,  and  her  act  as  done  in  revenge  for  her  brothers.  Now 
the  name  HildikA  is  the  diminutive  of  Hilda  or  Hild,  which  again 
— in  accordance  with  a  custom  common  enough — may  have 
been  used  as  an  abbreviation  of  Gilmhild  (cf.  Httdr  for  Bryn- 
kildr).  It  has  been  suggested  (Symons,  HeUauage,  p.  55)  that 
when  the  legend  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Burgundians,  which 
took  place  in  437,  became  attached  to  that  of  the  death  of  Attila 
(453),  Hild,  the  supposed  sister  of  the  Burgundian  kings,  was 
identified  with  the  daemonic  Grimhild,  the  sister  of  the  mythical 
Nibdung  brothers,  and  thus  helped  the  process  by  which  the 
NibduBg  myth  became  fused  with  the  historical  story  of  the 
fall  of  the  Burgundian  kingdom.  The  older  story,  according  to 
which  Grimhild  slays  her  husband  Atlila  in  revenge  for  ber 
brothen,  is  preserved  in  the  Norse  tradition,  though  Grtmhild's 
part  is  played  by  Gudnin,  a  change  probably  due  to  the  fact, 
mentioned  above,  that  the  name  Grimhild  still  retained  in  the 
north  its  sinister  significance.  The  name  of  Grimhild  is  trans- 
ferred to  Gudnm's  mother,  the  "  wise  wife,"  a  semi-daemom'c 
figure,  who  brews  the  potion  that  makes  Sigurd  forget  his  love 
for  Brunhild  and  his  plighted  troth.  In  the  Nibdumgenliei, 
however,  the  primitive  supremacy  of  the  blood-tie  has  given 
place  to  the  more  modem  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the  passion  of 
love,  and  Kriemhild  marries  Attila  (Etzel)  in  order  to  compass 
the  death  of  her  brothers,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Siegfried. 
Thcodor  Abeling,  who  is  disposed  to  reject  or  minimize  the 
mythical  brigins,  further  suggests  a  confusion  of  the  story  at 
Attila'a  wife  Ildico  with  that  of  the  murder  of  Sigimund  the 
Buigundian  by  the  sons  of  Chrothildis,  wife  of  Clovis.    (See 

NiBELUNCIiaiED.) 

See  B.  Symons,  Ctrmaniseht  HdJtnsaff  (Strassburg,  1905):  F. 
Zamke,  Das  NibdungfnUed,  p.  Vi.  (Lapag,  1875);  T.  AbeUDg. 
Eitdeiiung  i%  das  Nibtttmgenlua  (Freiburg^im-BrciKmu,  looo). 

(W.  A.  P.) 

KRILOFF  (or  KmnLOv),  IVAM  AMDREBVICB  (1768-1844), 
the  great  national  fabulist  of  Russia,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of 
Fcbma  ty  1 768,  at  Moscow,  but  his  early  years  were  spent  at  Oren- 
burg and  Tver.  His  father,  a  distinguished  mih'taty  ofScer,  died 
in  1 779 ;  and  young  Krilof(  was  left  with  no  richer  patrimony  than 
a  chest  of  old  books,  to  be  brought  up  by  the  exertions  of  a  heroic 
mother.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  his  mother  removed  to 
St  Petersburg,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  government  pension;  and 
there  Kriloff  obtained  a  post  in  the  dvil  service,  but  he  gave  it 
up  immediately  after  his  mother's  death  in  1788.  Already  in 
1783  he  had  sold  to  a  bookseller  a  comedy  of  his  own  compoaation, 
and  by  this  means  had  procured  for  himself  the  works  of  Moliere, 
Radne,  Boileau;  and  now,  probably  under  the  influence  of  these 
writers,  he  produced  PltUmula  and  Cleopaira,  which  gave  him 
access  to  the  dramatic  drde  of  Rnyazhin.  Several  attempts 
he  made  to  start  a  literaiy  magazine  met  with  little  success; 
but,  together  with  his  plays,  they  served  to  make  the  author 
known  in  sodety.  For  about  four  yean  (t797-igoi)  Kiih>S 
lived  at  the  country  seats  of  Prince  Sergius  Galitzin,  and  when 
the  prince  was  appointed  military  governor  of  Livonia  be  accom- 
panied him  as  olSdal  secretary.  Of  the  years  which  fdlow  his 
resignation  of  this  post  little  is  known,  the  common  opinioa 
being  that  he  wandered  from  town  to  town  tmder  the  influence 
of  a  passion  for  card-playing.  Before  long  he  found  his  place 
as  a  fabulist,  the  first  collection  of  his  Fables,  as  in  number, 
appearing  in  1809.  From  iSrs  to  1841  he  held  a  CDOScaial 
appointment  in  the  Imperial  Public  Library— first  as  assistaat, 
and  then  as  head  of  the  Russian  books  department.  He  died 
on  the  sist  of  November  t844.  His  statue  in  the  Sommet 
Garden  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  in  St  Petersburg. 

HonooiB  were  showered  upon  Kriloff  while  he  yet  lived:  the 
Academy  of  Sdences  admitted  him  a  member  in  i^tt,  and  be- 
stowed upon  him  its  gold  medal;  in  1838  a  great  festival  was  held 
under  imperial  sanction  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  his  £i9t 
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appeansce  <*  an  author;  and  the  emperor  assigned  him  a  hand- 
some pension.  Before  bis  death  about  77,000  copies  of  bis  FaUa 
had  found  sale  in  Russia;  and  bis  wisdom  and  humour  had 
become  the  common  possession  of  the  many.  He  was  at  once 
poet  and  sage.  His  fables  for  the  most  part  struck  root  in  some 
actual  event,  and  they  told  at  once  by  their  grip  and  by  their 
beauty.  Though  he  began  as  a  translator  and  imitator  he  soon 
abowcd  himself  a  master  of  invention,  who  found  abundant 
material  in  the  life  of  his  native  land.  To  the  Russian  ear  his 
verse  is  of  matchless  quality;  while  word  and  phrase  are  direct, 
simple  and  eminently  idiomatic,  colour  and  cadence  vary  with 
the  theme. 

A  collected  edition  of  KrilolTB  works  appeared  at  St  Petersburg, 
1844.  Of  the  numerous  editions  of  his  FcbUs,  which  have  been 
often  translated,  may  be  mentioned  that  illustrated  by  Trutovski, 
1873.  The  author's  life  has  been  written  in  Russian  by  PletnelT, 
by  L.ebanoff  and  by  Grot,  Liter,  ikitn  Kruilcva.  "  Materials  "  for 
his  life  are  published  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Sbomik  Slatfi  of  the  literary 
department  of  the  Acaderny  of  ScielKCs.  W.  R.  5.  Ralston  prefix^ 
an  excellent  sketch  to  his  English  prose  version  uf  the  Fables  (l86Bj 
21x1  ed.  1871).  Another  tiaiulatK>n»  by  T.  fl.  Harrison,  appeared 
in  1883. 

KB18H1IA  (the  Dark  One),  an  incamatioo  of  Vishnu,  or 
rather  the  form  in  which  Vidinu  himself  is  the  most  popular 
object  of  worship  throughout  northern  India.  In  origin, 
Krishna,  like  Rama,  was  undoubtedly  a  deified  hero  of  the 
Kshatriya  caste.  In  the  older  framework  of  the  ifaMdbkinta  he 
appears  as  a  great  chieftain  and  ally  of  the  Pandava  brothers; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  interpolated  episode  of  the  Bkafmad-pla 
that  he  is  identified  with  Vishnu  and  becomes  the  revealer  of  the 
doctrine  of  biakli  or  religious  devotion.  Of  still  later  date  are 
the  popular  developments  of  the  modem  cult  of  Krishna 
associated  with  Radha,  as  found  in  the  Visknu  Pvrana.  Here 
he  is  represented  as  the  son  of  a  king  saved  from  a  slaughter  of 
the  innocents,  brought  up  by  a  cowherd,  sporting  with  the  milk- 
maids, and  performing  miraculous  feats  in  his  childhood.  The 
icene  is  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Muttra,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  where  the  whole  country  to  the  present  day  is 
holy  ground.  Another  place  associated  with  incidents  of  his 
later  life  is  Dwarka,  the  westernmost  point  in  the  peninsula  of 
Kathiawar.  The  two  most  famous  preachers  of  Krishna-worship 
and  foimdets  of  sects  in  his  honour  were  Vallabha  and 
Chaitanya,  both  bom  towaids  the  close  of  the  fsth  century. 
The  followers  of  the  former  are  now  found  chiefly  in  Rajputana 
and  Gujarat.  They  are  known  as  Vallabhacharyas,  and  their 
gosains  or  high  priests  as  maharajas,  to  whom  semi-divine 
honours  are  paid.  The  licentious  practices  of  this  sect  were 
exposed  in  a  lawsuit  before  the  high  court  at  Bombay  in  t86>. 
Chaitanya  was  the  Vaishnav  reformer  of  Bengal,  with  his  home 
at  Nadiya.  A  third  influential  Krishna-preacher  of /the  i^lh 
century  was  Swami  Narayan,  who  was  encountered  by  Bishop 
Heber  in  Gujarat,  where  his  followers  at  this  day  are  numeious 
and  wealthy.  Among  the  names  of  Krishna  are  Gopai,  the  cow- 
herd; Gopinatk,  the  lord  of  the  milkmaids;  and  Mathuramth, 
the  lord  of  Muttra.  His  legitimate  consort  was  Rukroini, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Berar;  but  Radha  is  always  associated 
with  him  in  his  temples.    (See  Hinddish.) 

KBISHMAOAR,  a  town  of  British  India,  headquarters  of 
Nadia  district  in  Bengal,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Jalangi  and  connected  with  Ran^ghat,  on  the  Eastern  Bengal 
railvray,  by  a  light  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  34,547.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  raja  of  Nadia  and  contains  a  government 
college.    CokMired  clay  figures  are  manufactured. 

KRISTIANSTAD  (CHUsnANSTAO),  a  port  of  Sweden,  chief 
town  of  the  district  (Un)  of  Kristianstad,  on  a  peninsula  in  Lake 
Sjiivik,  an  expansion  of  the  river  Helge,  10  m.  from  the  Biliic. 
Pop.  (1900),  10,318.  Its  harbour,  custom-house,  &c.,  are  at 
Abus  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  among  the  first  twelve 
manufacturing  towns  of  Sweden  as  regards  value  of  output, 
having  engineering  works,  flour-mills,  distilleries,  weaving  mills 
and  sugar  factories.  Granite  and  wood-pulp  are  exported,  and 
coal  and  grain  imported.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  the  court  of 
appeal  for  the  provinces  of  Skane  and  Btekinge.    It  was  founded 


and  fortified  in  1614  by  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  who  built  the 
fine  ornate  church.  The  town  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in  1658, 
retaken  by  Christian  V.  in  1676,  and  again  acquired  by  Sweden 
in  1678. 

KRIVOT  ROO,  a  town  of  south  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kherson,  on  the  Ingulets  River,  near  the  statkm  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Ekaterinoslav  railway,  113  m.  S.W.  of  the  city  of 
Ekaterinoslav.  Pop.  (1900),  about  10,000.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
district  very  rich  in  minerals,  obtained  from  a  narrow  stretch  of 
crystalline  schists  underlying  the  Tertiary  deposits.  Iron  ores 
(te  to  70%  of  iron),  copper  ores,  colours,  bttrwn  coal,  graphite, 
slate,  and  lithographic  stone  are  obtained — nearly  s,eoo,ooo 
tons  of  iron  ore  annually. 

KROCHIIAL,  HABMAN  (r785-i84o),  Jewish  adiolar,  was  bom 
at  Brody  in  Galida  in  1785.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
revival  of  Jewish  learning  which  followed  on  the  age  of  Hoses 
Mendelssohn.  His  chief  work  was  the  Idmh  Ntbuclie  ka- 
uman  ("  Guide  for  the  Perplexed  of  the  Age  "),  a  title  imitated 
from  that  of  the  zsth^entury  "  Guide  for  the  Perplexed  "  of 
Maimonides  (f.r.).  This  book  was  not  published  till  after  the 
author's  death,  when  It  was  edited  by  Zimz  (1851).  The  book 
is  a  philosophy  of  Jewish  history,  and  has  a  double  importance. 
On  the  one  side  it  was  a  critical  examinatxin  of  the  Rabbinic 
literature  and  much  influenced  subsequent  investigators.  On 
the  other  side,  Krochmal,  in  the  words  of  N.  Slouschz, "  was  the 
first  Jewish  scholar  who  views  Judaism,  not  as  a  distinct  and 
independent  entity,  but  as  a  part  of  the  whole  of  civiliration." 
Krochmal,  imder  Hegelian  influences,  regarded  the  nationality 
of  Israel  as  consisting  in  its  religious  genius,  its  ^>iritual  gifts. 
Thus  Krochmal  may  be  called  the  originator  of  the  Idea  of  the 
mission  of  the  Jewish  people,  "-cultural  Zionism  "  as  it  has  more 
recently  been  termed.    He  died  at  Tamopol  in  1840. 

See  S.  Schechter,  Studies  in  Jiiatsm  (1896),  pp.  56  seq.;  N. 
SlouKhx,J!flia>cau««/£fc6r<w£><(ra(i«  (1909),  pp.  63  seq. 

(I.  A.) 

KRONBNBBRO,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
Province,  6  m.  S.W.  from  Elberield,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  railway  and  by  an  electric  tramway  line.  Pop.  (1905),  ir,340. 
Il  is  a  scattered  community,  consisting  of  an  agglomeration  of 
seventy-three  different  hamlets.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
two  Protestant  churches,  a  handsome  modem  town-hall  and 
considerable  industries,  consisting  mainly  of  steel  and  iron 
manufactures. 

KRONSTADT  or  Ckonstadt,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport 
town  of  Russia,  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  northern  seas,  and  the  scat  of  the  Russian  admiralty.  Pop. 
(1867),  45,11$;  (1897),  59,539.  It  is  situated  on  the  island  of 
Kotlin,  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  20  m.  W.  of 
St  Petersburg,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  port,  in  59**  59'  30'  N.  and 
29°  46'  30'  £.  Kronstadt,  always  strong,  has  been  thoroughly 
refortified  on  modem  principles.  The  old  "  three-decker " 
forts,  five  in  number,  which  formerly  constituted  the  principal 
defences  of  the  place,  and  defied  the  Anglo-French  fleets  during 
the  Crimean  War,  are  now  of  secondary  importance.  From  the 
plans  of  Todleben  a  new  fort,  Conslantine,  and  four  batteries 
were  constmcted  (185(^-1871)  to  defend  the  principal  approach, 
and  seven  batteries  to  cover  the  shallower  northern  channel. 
All  these  modem  fortifications  are  low  and  thickly  armoured 
earthworks,  powerfully  armed  with  heavy  Krupp  guns  in 
turrets.  The  town  itself  is  surrounded  with  an  enceinte.  The 
island  of  KotUn,  or  Kettle  (Finn.,  Xetusari,  or  Rat  Island)  in 
general  outline  forms  an  elongated  triangle,  7)  m.  in  length  by 
about  r  in  breadth,  with  its  base  towards  St  Petersburg.  The 
eastern  or  broad  end  is  occupied  by  the  town  of  Kronstadt,  and 
shoals  extend  for  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  western  point  of 
the  island  to  the  rock  on  wUch  the  Tolbaaken  lighthonse  is 
bunt.  The  island  thus  divides  the  seaward  approach  to 
St  Petersburg  into  two  channels;  that  on  the  northern  side 
is  obstracted  by  shoals  which  extend  across  it  from  Kotlin  to 
Lisynos  on  the  Finnish  mainland,  and  is  only  passable  by  vessels 
drawing  less  than  15  ft.  of  water;  the  southern  channel,  the  high- 
way to  the  capital,  is  narrowed  by  a  spit  which  projects  fixna 
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oppoilte  OraBleDbaum  on  the  Roanan  mainland,  and,  lying 
close  to  Kiomtadt,  has  been  strongly  guarded  by  batteries. 
The  approach  to  the  capital  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
construction  in  1875-1885  of  a  canal,  13  ft.  deep,  through  the 
shallows.  The  town  of  Kronstadt  is  built  on  level  ground, 
and  is  thus  exposed  to  inundations,  from  one  of  which  it 
suffered  in  1824.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town  there  are 
three  harbours — the  large  western  01  merchant  harbour,  the 
western  flank  of  which  is  formed  by  a  great  mole  joining  the 
fortifications  which  traverse  the  breadth  of  the  island  on  this 
side;  the  middle  harbour,  used  chiefly  for  fitting  out  and  repairing 
vessels;  and  the  eastern  or  war  harbotir  for  vessels  of  the 
Russian  navy.  The  Peter  and  Catherine  canals,  communi- 
cating with  the  merdumt  and  middle  harbours,  traveiae  the 
town.  Between  them  stood  the  old  Italian  palace  of  Prince 
Menahikov,  the  ilte  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  pilot  school. 
Among  other  public  buildings  are  the  naval  hospital,  the  British 
seaman's  hospital  (established  in  1867),  the  dvic  hospital, 
admiralty  (founded  r785),  arsenal,  dockyards  and  foundries, 
school  of  marine  engineering,  the  cathedral  of  St  Andrew,  and 
the  English  church.  The  port  is  ice-bound  for  140  to  r6o  days 
in  the  year,  from  the  beginning  of  December  till  April.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  sailors,  and  large  num- 
bers of  artisans  are  employed  in  the  dockyards.  Kronstadt 
was  founded  in  17 10  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  took  the  island 
of  Kotlin  from  the  Swedes  in  170U,  when  the  first  fortifications 
were  constructed.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Ba.) 

KROONSTAD,  a  town  of  Orange  River  Colony,- 13<7  m.  by 
rail  N.E.  of  Bloemfontein  and  rjo  m.  S.W.  of  Johannesburg. 
Pop.  (1904),  yrgi,  of  whom  J708  were  whites.  Kroonstad  lies 
4489  ft.  above  the  sea  and  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Valsch 
River,  a  perennial  tributary  of  the  Vaal.  It  is  a  busy  town, 
being  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district  and  of  the 
diamond  and  coal-mining  industry  of  the  north-western  parts 
of  the  colony.  It  is  also  a  favourite  residential  place  and 
resort  of  visitors  from  Johannesburg.  It  enjoys  a  healthy 
climate,  affords  opportunities  for  boating  rare  in  South  Africa, 
and  boasts  a  golf-links.  The  principal  building  is  the  Dutch 
Reformed  church  in  the  centre  of  the  market  square. 

On  the  capture  of  Bloemfontein  by  the  British  during  the 
Anglo-Boer  War  of  1899-1902  Kroonstad  was  chosen  by  the 
Orange  Free  Slate  Boers  as  the  capital  of  the  state,  a  dignity  it 
held  from  the  r^th  of  March  to  the  nth  of  May  1900.  On  the 
following  day  the  town  was  occupied  by  Lord  Roberts.  The 
linking  of  the  town  in  1906  with  the  Natal  system  made  the  route 
via  Ktoonstad  the  shortest  railway  connexion  between  Cape 
Town  and  Durban.  Another  line  goes  N.W.  from  Kroonstad 
to  Klerksdorp,  passing  (17  miles)  the  Lace  diamond  mine  and 
(45  miles)  the  coal  mines  at  Vierfontein. 

KROPOTKIN,  PETER  ALBXSIVICH.  PxiNCE  (1841-  ), 
Russian  geographer,  author  and  revolutionary,  was  bom  at 
Moscow  ini84i.  His  father.  Prince  Alexei  Petrovich  Kropotkin, 
belonged  to  the  old  Russian  nobility;  his  mother,  the  daughter 
of  a  general  in  the  Russian  army,  had  remarkable  literary  and 
liberal  tastes.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Prince  Peter  Kropotkin,  who 
bad  been  designed  by  his  father  for  the  army,  entered  the  Corps 
of  Pages  at  St  Petersburg  (1857).  Only  a  hundred  and  fifty 
boys — mostly  children  of  the  nobility  belonging  to  the  court — 
were  educated  in  this  privileged  corps,  which  combined  the 
character  of  a  military  school  endowed  with  special  rights  and 
of  a  Court  institution  attached  to  the  imperial  household.  Here 
he  remained  till  r862,  reading  widely  on  bis  own  account,  and 
giving  special  attention  to  the  works  of  the  French  encyclo- 
paedists and  to  modern  French  history.  Before  he  left  Moscow 
Prince  Kropotkin  bad  developed  an  interest  in  the  condition  of 
the  Russian  peasantry,  and  this  interest  increased  as  be  grew 
older.  The  years  i8s7-t86i  witnessed  a  rich  growth  in  the  in- 
tellectual (oiccsof  Russia, andKropotkincamc  under  the  influence 
of  the  new  Liberal-revolutionary  literature,  which  indeed  largely 
expressed  his  own  aspirations.  In  1862  he  was  promoted  from 
the  Corps  of  Pages  to  the  army.  The  members  of  the  corps  had 
llie  prescriptive  right  of  choosing  the  regiment  to  which  they 


would  be  attached.  Enpotkin  had  neyn  wished  for  a  militaiy 
career,  but,  as  he  had  not  the  means  to  enter  the  St  Petersburg 
University,  he  elected  to  join  a  Siberian  Cossack  regiment  in  the 
recently  annexed  Amur  district,  where  there  were  prospects  of 
administrative '  work.  For  some  time  he  was  aide  de  camp 
to  the  governor  of  Transbaikalia  at  Chita,  subsequently  being 
appointed  attacht  for  Cossack  affairs  to  the  govemor-geiieral  of 
East  Siberia  at  Irkutsk.  Opportunities  for  administrative  work, 
however,  were  scanty,  and  in  rg64  Kropotkin  accepted  charge 
of  a  geographical  survey  expedition,  crossing  North  Manchuria 
fnm  Transbaikalia  10  the  Amur,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
attached  to  another  expedition  which  proceeded  up  the  Sungari 
River  into  the  heart  of  Manchuria.  Both  these  expeditions 
yielded  most  valuable  geographical  results.  The  impossibility 
of  obtaining  any  real  administrative  reforms  in  Siberia  now 
induced  Kropotkin  to  devote  himself  almost  entirely  to  scientific 
exploration,  in  which  he  continued  to  be  highly  successful.  In 
1867  be  quitted  the  army  and  returned  to  St  Petersburg,  wbece 
he  entered  the  university,  becoming  at  the  same  time  secretary 
to  the  physical  geography  section  of  the  Russian  Geographical 
Society.  In  r873  he  published  an  important  contribution  10 
science,  a  map  and  paper  in  which  he  proved  that  the  existing 
maps  of  Asia  entirely  misrepresented  the  physical  formatioD  oi  I 
the  country,  the  main  structural  lines  being  in  fact  from  I 
south-west  to  north-east,  not  Irom  north  to  south,  or  from  east 
to  west  as  had  been  previously  supposed.  In  1871  he  explored 
the  glacial  deposits  of  Finland  and  Sweden  for  the  Russian 
Geographical  Sodet  v,  and  while  engaged  in  this  work  was  offered 
the  secretaryship  of  that  society.  But  by  this  time  he  had 
determined  that  it  was  his  duty  not  to  work  at  fiesh  discoveries 
but  to  aid  in  diffusing  existing  knowledge  among  the  pe<^>Ie  at 
large,  and  be  accordingly  refused  the  offer,  and  letunied  to 
St  Petetsburg,  where  he  joined  the  revolutionary  party.  In  2871 
he  visited  Switzerland,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national  Workingmen's  Association  at  Geneva.  The  «~-^'»i'J- 
of  this  body  was  not,  however,  advanced  enough  for  liis  views, 
and  after  studying  the  programme  of  the  more  violent  Jura 
Federation  at  Neuch&tel  and  spending  some  time  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  leading  members,  he  definitely  adopted  the  creed  of 
anarchism  (q.v.)  and,  on  returning  to  Russia,  todc  an  active  part 
in  spreading  the  nihilist  propaganda.  In  r874  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned,  but  escaped  in  r876  and  went  to  En^nd, 
removing  after  a  short  stay  to  Switzerland,  where  he  joined  the 
Jura  Federation.  In  1877  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  helped  to 
start  the  socialist  movement,  returning  to  Switxeriand  in  187S, 
where  he  edited  for  the  Jura  Federation  a  revolutioiuury  news- 
paper, Le  JUvaUt,  subsequently  also  publishing  various  tevidD- 
tionary  pamphlets.  Shortly  after  the  assassination  of  tlic  tsar 
Alexandea  II.  (i88r)  Kropotkin  was  expelled  from  Switxeriand  by 
the  Swiss  govenunent,  and  after  a  short  stay  at  Thonon  (Savoy) 
went  to  London,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  a  year,  returning 
to  Thonon  towards  the  end  of  r882.  Shortly  afterwards  be  was 
arrested  by  the  French  government,  and,  after  a  trial  at  Lyons, 
sentenced  by  a  police-court  magistrate  (underaqiedal  law  passed 
on  the  fall  of  the  Commune)  to  five  years'  imprisonment,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  belonged  to  the  International  Workingmen's 
Association  (1883).  In  1886  however,  as  the  result  of  repeated 
agitation  on  his  behalf  in  the  French  Chamber,  he  was  released, 
and  settled  near  London. 

Prince  Kropotkin's  authority  as  a  writer  on  Russia  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  he  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brilatiniea.  Among  his  other  works  may  he 
named  Parolts  d'uH  rivolU  (2884);  La  CoK^He  du  faim  (iSSS); 
V Anarchic:  sa  fhilasopkie,  son  idtal  (1896);  The  Stale,  iu  fml 
in  Histat^  (1898);  FieUs,  Facteria  and  Wcritkcfi  (1899); 
Uemairs  of  a  Retolulionisl  (1900);  Uuttud  Aid,  a  Paclar  •/  £•»• 
lution  (1902);  Modem  Science  and  Anarchism  (Philaddphia, 
1903);  The  Desiccation  of  Asia  (2904);  Tk€  Orografiky  of  Asia 
(1904);  and  Riusian  Literature  (1905). 

KROTOSCHIN  (in  Polish,  Krolosxyn),  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Posen, 3am.  S.E.  of  Posen.  Pop.  (rooo). 
".}7i-    It  has  three  churches,  a  synagogue,  steam  saw-milh. 
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and  a  sttun  brewery,  and  curies  on  trade  in  grain  and  seeds. 
Tlie  caiUe  at  Krotoachin  is  the  chief  place  of  a  mediatiied  prin- 
cipaiity  which  was  fonned  in  i8xq  out  of  the  domains  of  the 
Prussian  down  and  was  granted  to  the  prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis 
in  compensation  for  the  relinquishment  by  him  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  Prussian  postal  system,  formerly  held  by  his  family. 

KRODBMBR.  BARBARA  JUUANA.  Baiohcss  von  (1764- 
1834),  Russian  religious  mystic  and  author,  was  bom  at  Riga 
in  Livonia  oA  the  nth  of  November  1764.  Her  father.  Otto 
Hermann  von  VietinghoS,  who  had  fought  as  a  colonel  in 
Catherine  n.'s  wars,  was  one  of  the  two  councillors  for  Livonia 
and  a  man  of  immense  wealth;  her  mother,  nie  Countess  Anna 
Ulrica  von  MOnnich,  was  a  grand-daughter  of  the  celebrated 
field  marshal.  Juliana,  as  the  was  usually  called,  was  one  of  a 
numerous  family.  Her  education,  according  to  her  own  account, 
consisted  of  lessons  in  French  spelling,  deportment  and  sewing; 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  (Sept.  iq,  t78<)  she  was  married  to 
Baron  Burckhatd  Alexis  Constantin  von  Krtldener,  a  widower  six- 
teen yean  her  senior.  The  baron,  a  diplomatist  of  distinct  ion,  was 
coM  and  reserved;  the  baroness  was  frivolous,  pleasure-loving, 
and  possessed  of  an  insatiable  thirst  for  attention  and  flattery; 
and  the  strained  relations  due  to  this  incompatibility  of  temper 
were  embittered  by  her  limitless  extravagance,  which  constantly 
involved  herself  and  her  husband  in  finaiKial  difScuUies.  At 
first  indeed  all  went  well.  On  the  31st  of  January  1784  a  son 
was  born  to  them,  named  Paul  after  the  grand^luke  Paul  (after- 
wards emperor),  who  acted  as  god-father.  The  same  year  Baron 
Krfidener  became  ambassador  at  Venice,'  where  he  remained  until 
transferred  to  Copenhagen  in  1786. 

In  1787  the  birth  of  a  daughter  (Juliette)  aggravated  the 
nervous  disorders  from  which  the  baroness  had  for  some  time 
been  suffering,  and  it  was  decided  that  she  must  go  to  the  south 
tor  her  health;  she  accordingly  left,  with  her  infant  daughter  and 
her  step-daughter  Sophie.  In  1789  she  was  at  Paris  when  the 
atates  general  met;  a  year  later,  at  MontpelUer,  she  met  a  young 
cavalry  captain,  Charles  Louis  de  Frigevtlle,  and  a  passionate 
attachment  sprang  up  between  them.  They  relumed  together 
to  Copenhagen,  where  the  baroness  told  her  husband  that  her 
heart  could  no  longer  be  bis.  TIm  baron  was  coldly  kind;  he 
refused  to  hear  of  a  divorce  and  attempted  to  arrange  a  modus 
n'wiu/i,  which  was  facilitated  by  the  departure  of  De  Frigeville 
for  the  war.  All  was  useless;  Juliana  refused  to  remain  at  Copen- 
hagen, and,  setting  out  on  her  travels,  visited  Riga,  St  Peters- 
burg— where  tier  father  had  become  a  senator' — Berlin,  Leipzig 
and  Switzerland.  In  1798  her  husband  became  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  and  she  joined  him  there.  But  the  stiff  court  society  of 
Prussia  was  irksome  to  her;  money  difiicultics  continued;  and 
by  way  of  climax,  the  murder  of  the  tsar  Paul,  in  whose  favour 
Baton  Krtadener  had  stood  high,  made  the  position  of  the  ambas- 
sador extremely  precarious.  The  baroness  seized  the  occasion 
to  leave  for  the  baths  of  Teplitz,  whence  she  wrote  toherhusband 
thatihe  doctors  had  ordered  her  to  winter  in  the  south.  He  died 
on  tlie  14th  of  June  1802,  without  ever  having  seen  her  again. 

Meanwhile  the  baroness  had  been  revelling  in  the  intellectual 
society  of  Coppct  and  of  Paris.  She  was  now  thirty-six;  her 
charms  were  fading,  but  her  passion  for  admiration  survived. 
She  had  tried  the  effect  of  the  shawl  dance,  in  imitation  of  Emma, 
Lady  Hamilton;  she  now  sought  fame  in  literature,  and  in 
1803,  after  consulting  Chateaubriand  and  other  writers  of  dis- 
tinction, published  her  VaUrU,  a  sentimental  romance,  of  which 
ander  a  thin  veil  of  anonymity  she  herself  was  the  heroine.  In 
January  1S04  she  returned  to  Livonia. 

At  Riga  occurred  her  "  conversion."  A  gentleman  of  her 
acquaintance  when  about  to  salute  her  fell  dying  at  her  feet. 
The  shock  overset  her  not  too  well  balanced  mind;  she  sought  for 
consolation,  and  found  it  in  the  ministrations  of  her  shoemaker, 
an  ardent  disciple  of  the  Moravian  Brethren.  Though  she  had 
"  found  peace,"  however,  the  disorder  of  her  nerves  continued, 

'  A  portrait  of  Madame  de  KrQdencr  and  her  wn  as  "  Venus 
disarming  Cupid,"  by  Angelica  KauSmaon,  of  this  period,  is  in  the 
Louvre. 

'  He  died  while  she  was  there  is  1791. 
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and  she  was  ordered  by  her  doctor  to  the  baths  of  Wiesbaden.  At 
KSnigsberg  she  had  an  interview  with  Queen  Louise,  and,  more 
important  still,  with  one  Adam  MUller,  a  rough  peasant,  to  whom 
the  Lord  had  revealed  a  prophetic  mission  to  King  Frederick 
William  III.  "  Chiliasm "  was  in  the  air.  Napoleon  was 
evidently  Antkhrist;  and  the  "  latter  days  "  were  about  to  be 
accomplished.  Under  the  influence  of  the  pietistic  movement  the 
belief  was  widely  spread,  in  royal  courts,  in  country  parsonages, 
in  peasants'  hovels:  a  man  would  be  raised  up  "  from  the  north 
. . .  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  "  (Isa.  xli.  2$);  Antichrist  would 
be  overthrown,  and  Christ  would  come  to  reign  a  thousand  years 
upon  the  earth.  The  interview  determined  the  direction  of 
the  baroness's  religious  development.  A  short  visit  to  the 
Moravians  at  Herreobut  followed;  then  she  went,  via  Dresden, 
to  Karlsruhe,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Heinricfa  Jung-Stilling  (7.*.), 
the  high  priest  of  occultist  pietism,  whose  influence  was  supreme 
at  the  court  of  Badeh  and  infected  those  of  Stockholm  and 
St  Petersburg.'  By  him  she  was  instructed  in  the  chiliastic  faith 
and  in  the  mysteries  of  the  supernatural  world.  Then,  hearing 
that  a  certain  pasto^  in  the  Vosges,  Jean  FrMMc  Fontaines,  was 
prophesying  and  working  miracles,  she  determined  to  go  to 
him.  On  the  5th  of  June  1801,  accordingly,  she  arrived  at  the 
Protestant  parsonage  of  Sainte  Marie-aux-Mines,  accompanied 
by  her  dau^ter  Juliette,  her  step-daughter  Sophie  and  a  Russian 
valet. 

This  remained  for  two  years  her  headquarters.  Fontaines, 
half-charlatan,  half-dupe,  had  introduced  into  his  household  a 
prophetess  named  Marie  Cottliebin  Kummer,'  whose  visions, 
carefully  calculated  for  her  own  purposes,  became  the  oracle  of 
the  divine  mysteries  for  the  baroness.  Under  thb  influence  she 
believed  more  firmly  than  ever  in  the  approaching  millennium 
and  her  own  mission  to  proclaim  it.  Her  rank,  her  reckless 
charities,  and  her  exuberant  eloquence  produced  a  great  effect 
on  the  simple  country  folk;  and  when,  in  i8og,  it  was  decided  to 
found  a  colony  of  the  "  elect "  in  order  to  wait  for  "the  coming  of 
the  Lord,"  many  wretched  peasants  sold  or  distributed  all  they 
possessed  and  followed  the  baroness  and  Fontaines  into  Wttrt- 
temberg,  where  the  settlement  was  established  at  Catharinen- 
plaisir  and  the  chjltcau  of  BSnnigheim,  only  to  be  dispersed 
(May  1)  by  an  unsympathetic  government.*  Furtlier  wanderings 
followed:  to  Lichtenthal  near  Baden;  to  Karlsruhe  and  the 
congenial  society  of  pietistic  princesses;  to  Riga,  where  she 
was  present  at  the  deathbed  of  her  mother  (Jan.  34,  rSii); 
then  back  to  Karlsruhe.  The  influence  of  Fontaines,  to  whom 
she  had  been  "  spiritually  married  "  (Madame  Fontaines  beiiig 
content  with  the  part  of  Martha  in  the  household,  so  long  as  the 
baroness's  funds  lasted),  had  now  waned,  and  she  had  fallen  under 
that  of  Johann  Kaspar  Wcgclin  (1766-1833),  a  pious  linen-draper 
of  Sirassburg,  who  taught  her  the  sweetness  of  "  complete  aimi- 
hilation  of  the  will  and  mystic  death."  Her  preaching  and  her 
indiscriminate  charities  now  began  to  attract  curious  crowds  from 
afar;  and  her  appearance  everywhere  was  accompanied  by  an 
epidemic  of  visions  and  prophesyings,  which  culminated  in  the 
appearance  in  1811  of  the  comet,  a  sure  sign  of  the  approaching 
end.  In  i8ti  she  was  at  Strassburg,  whence  she  paid  more  than 
one  visit  to  J.  F.  Oberlin  (;.•.),  the  famous  pastor  of  ^^aldbach  in 
Steinthal  (Ban  de  la  Roche),  and  where  she  had  the  glory  of  con- 
verting her  host,  Adricn  de  Lazay-Mamesia,  the  prefect.  In 
1S13  she  was  at  Geneva,  where  ^c  established  the  faith  of  a 
band  of  young  pietists  in  revolt  against  the  Calvinist  Church 
authorities — notably  Henri  Louis  Empeytaz,  afterwards  destined 
to  be  the  companion  of  her  crowning  evangelistic  triumph.  In 
September  r8i4  she  was  again  at  Waldbach,  where  Empeytaz 
had  preceded  her;  and  at  Strassburg,  where  the  party  was 
joined  by  Franz  Karl  von  Berckhcim,  who  afterwards  married 

*  The  consorts  of  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  and  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
IV.  of  Sweden  were  princesses  of  Baden. 

*  She  had  been  condemned  some  ^ean  previously  in  WQittembeiv 
to  the  pillory  and  three  years'   imprisonment  as  a  "  swindler 
(Betriigerin)t  on  her  own  confession.     Her  curious  history  is  given 
in  detail  by  M.  Muhlenbeck«  ,    . 

*  In  1809  it  was  obviously  inconvenient  to  have  people  proclaiming 
Napoleon  as  "  the  Beast. 
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Juliette.'  At  the  end  of  the  year  she  returned  with  her 
daughters  and  Empeyta2  to  Baden,  a  fateful  migration. 

The  empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  was  now  at  Karlsruhe;  and 
she  and  the  pietist  ladies  of  her  entourage  hoped  that  the  emperor 
Alexander  might  find  at  the  hands  of  Madame  dc  KrUdener  the 
peace  which  an  interview  with  Jung-Stilling  had  failed  to  bring 
him.  The  baroness  beiself  wrote  urgent  letters  to  Roxane  de 
Stourdza,  sister  of  the  tsar's  Rumanian  secretary,  begging  her 
to  procure  an  interview.  There  seemed  to  be  no  result ;  but  the 
correspondence  paved  the  way  for  the  opportunity  which  a 
strange  chance  was  to  give  her  of  realizing  her  ambition.  In 
the  spring  of  1815  the  baroness  was  settled  at  schlQchtern,  a  piece 
of  Baden  territory  ettciavi  in  WUrttemberg,  busy  persuading  the 
peasants  to  sell  all  and  fly  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Near  this, 
at  Heilbronn,  the  emperor  Alexander  established  his  head- 
quartcra  on  the  4th  of  June.  That  very  night  the  baroness 
sought  and  obtained  an  interview.  To  the  tsar,  who  had  been 
brooding  alone  over  an  open  Bible,  her  sudden  arrival  seemed  an 
answer  to  his  prayers;  for  three  houis  the  prophetess  preached 
her  strange  gospel,  while  the  most  powerful  man  in  Europe  sat ,  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands,  sobbing  like  a  child;  until  at  last  he 
declared  that  he  had  "  found  peace."  At  the  tsar's  request  she 
followed  him  to  Heidelberg  and  later  to  Paris,  where  she  was 
lodged  at  the  HAtel  Montchenu,  next  door  to  the  imperial  head- 
quarters in  the  £lys£e  Palace.  A  private  door  connected  -the 
establishments,  and  every  evening  the  emperor  went  to  take 
part  in  the  prayer-meetings  conducted  by  the  baroness  and 
Empeytaz.  Chiliasm  seemed  to  have  found  an  entrance  into 
the  high  councils  of  Europe,  and  the  baroness  von  Krudener  had 
become  a  political  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  Admission  to  her 
religious  gatherings  was  sought  by  a  crowd  of  people  celebrated 
in  the  intellectual  and  social  world;  Ch&teaubriand  came,  and 
Benjamin  Constant,  Madame  R£camier,  the  duchcsse  de  Bourbon, 
and  Madame  de  Duras.  The  fame  of  the  wonderful  con- 
version, moreover,  attracted  other  members  of  the  chiliastic 
fraternity,  among  them  Fontaines,  who  brought  with  him  the 
prophetess  Marie  Kummer. 

In  this  religious  forcing-housa  the  idea  Of  the  Holy  Alliance 
germinated  and  grew  to  rapid  maturity.  On  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber the  portentous  proclamation,  which  was  to  herald  the  opening 
of  a  new  age  of  peace  and  goodwill  on  earth,  was  signed  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  (see  Holy  Alliance; 
and  Europe:  Hiilory).  Its  authorship  has  ever  been  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Madame  de  KrQdencr  herself  claimed  that  she  had 
suggested  the  idea,  and  thai  Alexander  had  submitted  the  draft 
for  her  approval.  This  is  probably  correct,  though  the  tsar 
later,  when  he  had  recovered  his  mental  equilibrium,  reproved  her 
for  her  indiscretion  in  talking  of  the  matter.  His  eyes,  indeed, 
had  begun  to  be  opened  before  he  left  Paris,  and  Marie  Kummer 
was  the  unintentional  cause.  At  the  very  first  stance  the 
prophetess,  whose  revelations  had  been  praised  by  the  baroness 
in  extravagant  terms,  had  the  evil  inspiration  to  announce  in  her 
trance  to  the  emperor  that  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should 
endow  tlie  religious  colony  to  which  she  bcloogedl  Alexander 
merely  remarked  that  he  had  received  too  many  such  revelations 
before  to  bt  impressed.  The  baroness's  influence  was  shaken 
but  not  destroyed,  and  before  he  left  Paris  Alexander  gave  her 
a  passport  to  Russia.  She  was  not,  however,  destined  to  see 
him  again. 

I  She  left  Paris  on  the  tmA  of  October  181 5,  intending  to  travel 
to  St  Pcteisbuig  by  way  of  Switzerland.  The  tsar,  however, 
offended  by  her  indiscretions  and  sensible  o{  the  ridicule  which 
his  relations  with  her  had  brought  upon  him,  showed  little  dis* 
position  to  hurry  her  arrival.  She  remained  in  Switzerland, 
where  she  presently  fell  under  the  influence  of  an  unscrupulous 
adventurer  named  J.  G.  Kellncr.  For  months  Empeytaz,  an 
honest  enthusiast,  struggled  to  save  her  from  this  man's  clutches, 
but  in  vain.  Kellner  too  well  knew  how  to  flatter  the  baroness's 
inordinate  vanity:  the  author  of  the  Holy  Alliance  could 
be  none  other  than  the  "  woman  clothed  with  the  sun  "  of 

>  Berckheim  had  been  French  commissioner  of  police  in  Mainz  and 
bad  abandoned  his  post  in  1813. 


Rev.  xii.  I.    She  wandered  with  Kellncr  from  place  to  places 

proclaiming  her  mission,  working  miracles,  persuading  ber  con- 
verts to  sell  all  and  fallow  her.  Crowds  of  beggan  and  rapscal- 
lions of  every  description  gathered  wherever  she  vent,  supported 
by  the  charities  squandered  from  the  common  fund.  She  became 
a  nuisance  to  the  authorities  and  a  menace  to  the  peace; 
WUrttemberg  bad  expelled  her,  and  the  example  was  foUoved 
by  every  Swiss  canton  she  entered  in  turn.  At  last,  in  August 
1817,  she  set  out  for  her  estate  in  Livonia,  accompanied  by 
Kellner  and  a  remnant  of  the  elect. 

The  emperor  Alexander  having  opened  the  Crimea  to  German 
and  Swiss  chiliasts  In  search  of  a  land  of  promise,  the  baroness's 
son-in-law  Berckheim  and  his  wife  now  proceeded  thither  to  help 
establish  the  new  colonies.  In  November  1830  the  baroness 
at  last  went  herself  to  St  Petersburg,  where  Berckheiia  was 
lying  ill.  She  was  there  when  the  news  arrived  of  Ypailanti's 
invasion  of  the  Danubian  principalities,  which  opened  the  war 
of  Greek  independence.  She  at  once  proclaimed  the  divine 
mission  of  the,  tsar  to  take  up  arms  on  behalf  of  Christendom. 
Alexander,  however,,  had  long  since  exchanged  her  influence 
for  that  of  Mettemich,  and  he  was  far  from  anxious  to  be  forced 
into  even  a  holy  war.  To  the  baroness's  overtures  he  replied 
in  a  long  and  polite  letter,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  she  must 
leave  St  Petersburg  at  once.  In  i8ij  the  death  of  Kelloer, 
whom  to  the  last  she  regarded  as  a  saint,  was  a  severe  blow  to 
ber.  Her  health  was  failing,  but  she  allowed  herself  to  be 
persuaded  by  Princess  Galiiziii  to  accompany  her  to  the  Crimea, 
where  she  had  established  a  Swiss  colony.  Here,  at  Karasu 
Bazar,  she  died  on  the  35th  of  December  1814. 

Sainte-Bcuve  said  of  Madame  de  Kriideaer:  "  £Ue  ayait  un 
immense  besoin  que  le  monde  s'occuplt  d'elle  .  .  .  ;  i'amour 
ptopre,  toujouis  i'amour  propre  .  .  .  1 "  A  kindlier  epitaph 
might,  perhaps,  be  written  in  her  own  words,  uttered  aftei 
the  revelation  of  the  misery  of  the  Crimean  colonists  had  at 
last  o[>cned  her  eyes:  "  The  good  that  I  have  done  will  endure; 
the  evil  that  I  have  done  (for  how  often  have  1  not  Mistaken  for 
the  voice  of  Cod  that  which  was  no  more  than  the  result  of  my 
imagination  and  my  pride)  the  mercy  of  God  will  blot  out." 

Much  inforrnation  about  Madame  de  Krfldener,  cotonred  by  the 
author's  views,  is  to  be  found  in  H.  L.  Eropeytaz's  Notice  sm 
Alexandre,  empereur  de  Runie  (2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1840).  The  Vie  da 
Madame  de  Krudener  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1&49).  by  the  Swiss  banker 
and  Philhcllcne  J.  G.  Eynard,  was  long  the  standard  life  and  con- 
tains much  material,  but  is  far  from  authoritative.  In  English 
appeared  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Madame  de  Kruderur,  tnr  ClaRlloe 
Ford  (London,  1893}.  The  most  authoritative  study,  oaaed  en  a 
wealth  of  original  research,  is  E.  Muhlcnbcck's  Etude  sur  Us  oriiinet 
de  la  Sainte^AUiatue  (Paris,  1909),  in  which  numerous  references 
are  given.  (W.  A.  P.) 

KRUO,  WILHEUI  TRAaCOIT  (1770-1843);  German  phik>- 
sopher  and  author,  was  born  at  Radis  in  Prussia  on  the  aandof 
June  1770,  and  died  at  Leipzig  on  the  12th  of  January  1841. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg  under  Reinhard  and  Jehnicbtp,  at 
Jena  under  Reinhold,  and  at  GSttingen.  From  tSoi  to  1804  he 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  after 
which  he  succeeded  Kant  in  the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics 
at  the  university  of  Konigsberg.  From  1809  till  his  death  be 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig.  He  was  a  prolific  writer 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  in  all  of  which  he  excelled  as  a 
popularizer  rather  than  as  an  original  thinker.  In  philosophy 
his  method  was  psychological;  he  attempted  to  explain  the 
Ego  by  examining  the  nature  of  its  reflection  upon  the  facts  of 
consciousness.  Being  is  known  to  us  only  through  its  presen- 
tation in  consciousness;  consciousness  only  in  its  relation  to 
Being.  Both  Being  and  Consciousness,  however,  are  immediately 
known  to  us,  as  also  the  relation  existing  between  them.  By  th^ 
Transcendental  Synthesis  he  proposed  .to  reconcile  Realism 
and  Idealism,  and  to  destroy  the  traditional  difiicully  between 
transcendental,  or  pure,  thought  and  "  things  in  themselves." 
Apart  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work,  it  is  admitted  that 
it  had  the  effect  of  promoting  the  study  of  philosophy  and  of 
stimulating  freedom  of  thought  in  religion  and  poUtics.  His 
principal    works    are:    Brieje    Uber   den  nexetk*   Htalitmia 
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(1801);  Vtmick  flkr  He  Prindpiender  fkUosofkiulieH  BriemO- 
niss  (tSoi);  Frniiamentalphilosopkie  (iSoj);  Systtm  der 
tkeoreHsektn  Pkiloupkie  (1806-1810),  System  da  praklischen 
PkilieopUt  (1817-1819);  Handhuck  der  PkilosopkU  (1820; 
3rd  ed.,  1828);  Loiik  oder  DenUekre  (1827};  CesehUhU 
der  PhUot.  alter  Zeit  (1815;  2nd  ed.,  1825);  Allgemeinei 
Bandmirterbtuk  der  pkUotephixken  Wiasetuchaften  (1827-18J4; 
and  «d.,  1832-1838);  Unaersal-philosophUcke  Vorlesungen  Jilr 
CekiUete  Mderlei  CeseUecUs.  His  work  Beilrdge  %ur  Gesckiclile 
der  Philtt.  des  XIX.  Jahrk.  (1835-1837)  contains  interesting 
criticisms  of  Hegel  and  Schelling. 

See  also  his  autobiography,  Meine  Lebensreise  (Leipzig,  and  ed., 
1840). 

KRUOBR,  8TEPRAKUS  JOHANNES  PAnLUS  (1825-1904), 
president  of  tlie  Transvaal  Republic,  was  bom  in  Colesberg, 
Cape  Colony,  on  the  loth  of  October  1825.  His  father  was 
Caspar  Jan  Hendrick  Kruger,  who  was  born  in  1796,  and  whose 
wife  bore  the  name  of  Stcyn.  In  his  anccstryonbothsidesoccur 
Huguenot  names.  The  founder  of  the  Kruger  family  appears 
to  have  been  a  German  named  Jacob  Kruger,  who  in  1713  was 
sent  with  others  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  the  Cape. 
At  the  age  of  ten  Paul  Kruger — as  he  afterwards  came  to  be 
known — accompanied  his  parents  in  the  migration,  known  as  the 
Great  Trek,  from  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  territories  north  of  the 
Orange  in  the  years  1835-1840.  From  boyhood  his  life  was  one 
of  adventure.  Brought  up  on  the  borderland  between  civiliza- 
tion and  barbarism,  constantly  trekking,  fighting  and  hunting, 
his  education  was  necessarily  of  the  most  primitive  character. 
He  learnt  to  read  and  to  write,  and  was  taught  the  narrowest 
form  of  Dutch  Presbyterianism.  His  literature  was  almost 
confined  to  the  Bible,  and  the  Old  Testament  was  preferred  to 
the  New.  It  is  related  of  Kruger,  as  indeed  it  has  been  said 
of  Piet  Relief  and  others  of  the  early  Boer  leaders,  that  he 
believed  himself  the  object  of  special  Divine  guidance.  At 
about  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  is  said  to  have  disappeared 
into  the  veldt,  where  he  remained  alone  forsevcral  days,  under 
the  influence  of  deep  religious  fervour.  During  this  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness  Kruger  stated  that  he  had  been  especially  favoured 
by  God,  who  had  communed  with  and  inspired  him.  Through- 
out his  life  he  professed  this  faith  in  God's  will  and  guidance, 
and  much  of  his  influence  over  his  followers  is  attributable  to 
their  belief  in  his  sincerity  and  in  his  enjoyment  of  Divine  favour. 
The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  Transvaal,  pervaded  by  a 
spirit  and  faith  not  unlike  those  which  distinguished  the  Cove- 
nanters, was  divided  in  the  early  days  into  three  sects.  Of  these 
the  narrowest,  most  puritanical,  and  most  bigoted  was  the 
Dopper  sect,  to  which  Kruger  belonged.  His  Dopper  following 
was  always  unswerving  in  its  support,  and  at  all  critical  times 
in  the  internal  quarrels  of  the  state  rallied  round  him.  The 
charge  of  hypocrisy,  frequently  made  against  Kruger — if  by 
this  charge  is  meant  the  mere  juggling  with  religion  for  purely 
political  ends — does  not  appear  entirely  just.  The  subordina- 
tion of  reason  to  a  sense  of  superstitious  fanaticism  is  the  keynote 
of  his  character,  and  largely  the  explanation  of  his  life.  Where 
faith  is  so  profound  as  to  believe  the  Divine  guidance  all,  and 
the  individual  intelligence  nil,  a  man  is  able  to  persuade  himself 
that  any  course  he  chooses  to  take  is  the  one  he  is  directed  to 
take.  Where  bigotry  is  so  blind,  reason  is  but  dust  in  the 
balance.  At  the  same  time  there  were  incidents  in  Kruger's 
life  which  but  ill  conform  to  any  Biblical  standard  he  might 
choose  to  adopt  or  feel  imposed  upon  him.  Even  van  Oordt,  his 
eloquent  historian  and  apologist,  is  cognisant  of  this  fact. 

When  the  lad,  who  had  already  taken  part  in  fights  with  the 
Matabele  and  the  Zulus,  was  fourteen  his  family  settled  north 
of  the  Vaal  and  were  among  thefoundersof  the  Transvaal  state. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  Paul  found  himself  an  assistant  field 
cornet,  at  twenty  he  was  field  cornet,  and  at  twenty-seven  held 
a  command  in  an  expedition  against  the  Bechuana  chief  Sechele 
— the  expedition  in  which  David  Livingstone's  mission-house 
was  destroyed. 

In  1853  he  took  part  in  another  expedition  against  Hontsioa. 
When  not  fighting  natives  in  those  early  days  Kiuger  wis 


engaged  !n  distant  hunting  ezcuraloDf  whidi  took  him  as  far 
north  as  the  Zambezi.  In  1852  the  Transwul  secured  the 
recognition  of  its  independence  from  Great  Britain  in  the  Sand 
River  convention.  For  many  years  after  this  date  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  was  one  bordering  upon  anarchy,  and  into 
the  faction  strife  which  was  continually  going  on  Kruger  freely 
entered.  In  1856-1857  he  joined  M.  W.Pretorius  in  his  attempt 
to  aboh'sh  the  district  governments  in  the  Transvaal  and  to 
overthrow  the  Orange  Free  State  government  and  compel  a 
federation  between  the  two  countries.  The  raid  mto  the  Free 
State  failed;  the  blackest  incident  in  connexion  with  it  was 
the  attempt  of  the  Pretorius  and  Kruger  party  to  induce  the 
Basuto  to  harass  the  Free  State  forces  beliad,  while  they  were 
attacking  them  in  front. 

From  this  time  forward  Kruger's  life  is  so  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  history  of  his  country,  and  even  in  later  years  of 
South  Africa,  that  a  study  of  that  history  is  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  it  (see  Txansvaal  and  SouiB  Airica).  In 
1864,  when  the  faction  fighting  ended  and  Pretorius  was  presi- 
dent, Kruger  was  elected  commandant-general  of  the  forces  of 
the  Transvaal.  In  1870  a  boundary  dispute  arose  with  the 
British  government,  which  was  settled  by  the  Keate  award 
(1871).  The  decision  caused  so  much  discontent  in  the  Trans- 
vaal that  it  brought  about  the  downfall  of  President  Pretorius 
and  his  patty;  and  Thomas  Francois  Burgers,  an  educated 
Dutch  minister,  resident  in  Cape  Colony,  was  elected  to  succeed 
him.  During  the  term  of  Burgers'  presidency  Kruger  appeared 
to  great  disadvantage.  Instead  of  loyally  supporting  the 
president  in  the  diflicult  task  of  building  up  a  stable  slate, 
he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  undermine  his  authority, 
going  so  far  as  to  urge  the  Boers  to  pay  no  taxes  while  Burgeis 
was  in  oflice.  The  faction  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  member 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  bringing  about  that  impasse  in  the 
government  of  the  country  which  drew  such  bitter  protest  from 
Burgers  and  tcrmfnated  in  the  annexation  by  the  British  in 
April  1877.  At  this  period  of  Transvaal  history  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  any  true  patriotism  in  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  one  idea  of  Kruger  and  his  faction  was  to 
oust  Burgets  from  office  on  any  pretext,  and,  if  possible,  to  put 
Kruger  in  his  place.  When  the  downfall  of  Burgers  was  assured 
and  annexation  offered  itself  as  the  alternative  resulting  from 
his*  downfall,  it  is  true  that  Kruger  opposed  it.  But  matters 
had  gone  too  far.  Annexation  became  an  accompUshed  fact, 
and  Kruger  accepted  paid  office  under  the  British  government. 
He  continued,  however,  so  openly  to  agitate  for  the  retrocession 
of  the  country,  being  a  memtier  of  two  deputations  which  went 
to  England  endeavouring  to  get  the  annexation  annulled,  that 
in  1878  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  the  British  administrator, 
dismissed  him  from  his  service.  In  1880  the  Boer  rebellion 
occurred,  and  Kruger  was  one  of  the  famous  triumvirate,  of 
which  General  Piet  Joubert  and  Pretorius  were  the  other 
members,  who,  after  Majuba,  negotiated  the  terms  of  peace  on 
which  the  Pretoria  convention  of  August  1881  was  drafted.  la 
1883  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Transvaal,  receiving  3431 
votes  as  against  1171  recorded  for  Joubert. 

In  November  1883  President  Kruger  again  visited  England, 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  getting  another  convention.  The 
visit  was  successful,  the  London  convention,  which  for  years  was 
a  subject  of  controversy,  being  granted  by  Lord  Derby  in  1884 
on  behalf  of  the  British  government.  Tlie  government  of  the 
Transvaal  being  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers,  the  country 
rapidly  drifted  towards  that  state  of  national  bankruptcy  from 
which  it  had  only  been  saved  by  annexation  in  1877.  In  1886,  the 
year  in  which  the  Rand  mines  were  discovered.  President  Kruger 
was  by  no  means  a  popular  man  even  among  bis  own  followers; 
as  an  administrator  of  Internal  affairs  he  had  shown  himself, 
grossly  incompetent,  and  it  was  only  the  specious  success  of 
his  negotiations  with  the  British  government  which  had  retained 
him  any  measure  of  support.  In  1888  he  was  elected  pretident 
for  a  second  term  of  office.  In  1889  Dr.  Leyds,  a  jroung  Hol- 
lander, was  appointed  state  secretary,  and  the  system  of  stale 
mooopolks  around  wliicii  so  mudt  corruption  grew  up  was  soon 
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in  full  coone  of  devdopment.  The  principle  of  govenuncnt 
monopoly  in  trade  being  thus  established,  President  Kruger  now 
turned  his  attention  to  the  further  securing  of  Boer  political 
monopoly.  The  Uitlandera  were  increasing  in  numbers,  as  well 
as  providing  the  state  with  a  revenue.  In  1890,  1S91,  1893,  and 
1894  the  franchise  laws  (which  at  the  time  of  the  convention  were 
on  a  liberal  basis)  were  so  modified  that  all  Uitlanders  were 
practically  excluded  altogether.  In  1893  Kruger  had  to  face  a 
third  presidential  election,  and  on  this  occasion  the  opposition 
he  had  raised  among  the  burgers,  largely  by  the  favouritism 
he  displayed  to  the  Hollander  party,  was  so  strong  that  it  was 
fully  anticipated  that  his  more  liberal  opponent.  General  Joubert, 
would  be  elected.  Before  the  election  was  decided  Kruger 
took  care  to  conciliate  the  volksraad  members,  as  well  as  to 
see  that  at  all  the  volksraad  elections,  which  occurred  shortly 
before  the  presidential  election,  his  supporters  were  returned,  or, 
if  not  returned,  that  his  opponents  were  objected  to  on  some 
trivial  pretext,  and  by  this  means  prevented  from  actually  sitting 
in  the  volksraad  until  the  presidential  election  was  over.  The 
Hollander  and  conctssionnaire  influence,  which  had  become  a 
strong  power  in  the  state,  was  all  in  favour  of  President  Kruger. 
In  spite  of  these  facts  Kruger's  position  was  insecure.  "  General 
Joubert  vras,  without  any  doubt  whatever,  elected  by  a  very 
considerable  majority."*  But  the  figures  as  announced  gave 
Kruger  a  majority  of  about  700  votes.  General  Joubert  accused 
the  government  of  tampering  with  the  returns,  and  appealed 
to  the  volksraad.  The  appeal,  however,  was  fruitless,  and 
Kruger  retained  office.  The  action  taken  by  President  Kruger 
at  this  election,  and  his  previous  actions  in  ousting  Prisidcnt 
Burgers  and  in  absolutely  excluding  the  Uitlandcrs  from  the 
franchise,  all  show  that  at  any  cost,  in  his  opinion,  the  govern- 
ment must  remain  a  close  corporation,  and  that  while  he  lived 
he  must  remain  at  the  head  of  it. 

From  1877  onward  Kruger's  external  policy  was  consistently 
anti-British,  and  on  every  side— in  Bechuanaland,  in  Rhodesia, 
in  Zululand— he  attempted  to  enlarge  the  frontiers  of  the 
Transvaal  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain.  In  these  disputes 
he  usually  gained  something,  and  it  was  not  until  1895  that  be 
was  definitely  defeated  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  seaport. 
His  internal  policy  was  blind,  reckless  and  unscrupulous,  and 
inevitably  led  to  disaster.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  his  own 
words  when  replying  to  a  deputation  of  Uitlanders,  who  desired 
to  obtain  the  legalization  of  the  \ise  of  the  English  language  in 
the  Transvaal.  "  This,"  said  Kruger,  "  is  my  country;  these  are 
my  laws.  Those  who  do  not  like  to  obey  my  laws  can  leave  my 
country."  This  rejection  of  the  advances  ol  the  Uitlanders — 
by  whose  aid  he  could  have  built  up  a  free  and  stable  republic- 
led  to  his  downfall,  though  the  failure  of  the  Jameson  Raid  in 
the  first  days  of  1896  gave  him  a  signal  opportunity  to  secure 
the  safety  of  his  country  by  the  grant  of  real  reforms.  But  the 
Raid  taught  him  no  lesson  of  this  kind,  and  despite  the  inter- 
vention of  the  British  government  the  Uitlanders'  grievances 
were  not  remedied. 

In  1898  Kruger  was  elected  president  of  the  Transvaal  for 
the  fourth  and  last  time.  In  1899  relations  between  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Great  Britain  had  become  so  strained,  by  reason  of  the 
oppre^ion  of  the  foreign  population,  that  a  conference  was 
arranged  at  Bloemfontein  between  Sir  Alfred  (afterwards  Lord) 
Milncr,  the  high  commissioner,  and  President  Kruger.  Kruger 
was  true  to  his  principles.  At  every  juncture  in  his  life  his 
object  bad  been  to  gain  for  himself  and  his  own  narrow  policy 
everything  that  he  could,  while  conceding  nothing  in  return. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  inrariably  failed  to  come  to  any 
anangement  with  Sir  John  Brand  while  the  latter  was  president 
of  the  Free  State.  In  1889,  the  very  year  following  President 
Brand's  death,  he  was  able  to  make  a  treaty  with  President  Rcitz, 
his  successor,  which  bound  each  of  the  Boer  republics  to  assist 
the  other  in  case  its  independence  was  menaced,  unless  the 
quarrel  could  be  shown  to  be  an  unjust  one  on  the  part  of  the 
state  so  menaced.  In  effect  it  bound  the  Free  State  to  share  all 
the  hazardous  risk  of  the  reckless  anti-British  Transvaal  policy, 

>  Sir  Peivy  Fiupatrick.  ia  Tit  Traiutiaalfrim  Wilkin,  ch.  iii. 


without  the  Free  State  itself  receiving  tnythiog  in  retom. 
Kruger  thus  achieved  one  of  the  objects  of  his  life.  With  such 
a  history  of  apparent  success,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  Transvaal  president  came  to  Bloemfontein  to  meet  Sir 
Alfred  Milncr  in  no  mood  for  concession.  It  is  true  that  he 
made  an  ostensible  oSer  on  the  franchise  question,  but  that 
proposal  was  made  dependent  on  so  many  conditions  that  it 
was  a  palpable  sham.  Every  proposition  which  Sir  Alfred 
Milncr  made  was  met  by  the  objection  that  it  threatened  the 
independence  of  the  Transvaal.  This  retort  was  President 
Kruger's  rallying  cry  whenever  he  found  himself  in  the  least 
degree  pressed,  either  from  within  or  without  the  state.  To 
admit  Uitlanders  to  the  franchise,  to  no  matter  how  moderate 
a  degree,  would  destroy  the  independence  of  the  slate.  In 
October  1899,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  correspondence  with 
the  British  government,  war  with  Great  Britain  was  ushered 
in  by  an  ultimatum  from  the  Transvaal.  Immediately  after 
the  ultimatum  Natal  and  the  Cape  Colony  were  invaded  by  the 
Boers  both  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  State.  Yet  one  of 
the  most  memorable  utterances  made  by  Kruger  at  the  Bloem- 
fontein conference  was  couched  in  the  following  terms:  "  We 
follow  out  what  God  saySi  '  Accursed  be  he  that  rcmovetb  his 
neighbour's  landmark.'  As  long  as  your  Excellency  lives  you 
will  see  that  we  shall  never  be  the  attacking  party  on  anolh'^r 
man's  land."  The  course  of  the  war  that  followed  is  described 
under  Tkansvaal,  In  1900,  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria  baying 
been  occupied  by  British  troops,  Kruger,  too  old  to  go  oa 
commando,  with  the  consent  of  bis  executive  proceeded  to 
Europe,  where  he  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Eui'opean  powers 
to  intervene  on  his  behalf,  but  without  success. 

From  this  time  he  ceased  to  have  any  political  influence. 
He  took  up  his  residence  at  Utrecht,  where  he  dictated  a  record 
of  his  career,  published  in  1903  under  tbo  title  of  Tie  Unnoirs 
of  Paul  Kruger.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  July  1904  at  Clarecs, 
near  Vcvcy,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  whither  he 
had  gone  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  He  was  buried  at  Pretoria 
on  the  following  i6th  of  December,  Dingaan's  Day,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  in  1838  when  the  Boers  crushed  the  Zulu 
king  Dingaan — a  fight  in  which  Kruger,  then  a  lad  of  thirteen, 
had  taken  part.  Kruger  was  thrice  married,  and  had  a  large 
family.  His  second  wife  died  in  1S91.  When  he  vent  to 
Europe  he  left  his  third  wife  in  Lord  Roberts's  custody  at  Pre- 
toria, but  she  gradually  failed,  and  died  there  Uuly  igoi).  It 
was  in  her  grave  that  the  body  of  her  husband  was  laid.  It  is 
recorded  that  when  a  statue  to  President  Kruger  at  Pretoria 
was  erected,  it  was  by  Mrs.  Kruger's  wish  that  the  hat  was  left 
open  at  the  top,  in  order  that  the  rain-water  might  collect  there 
for  the  birds  to  drink. 

Sec  T.  F.  van  Oordt,  P.  Kruar  en  ie  tthmsl  d.  Ztat-Afiikaansiht 
KepuUitk  (Amsterdam,  1898);  the  Memoirs  already  mentioK'd: 
F.  R.  Statham,  Paul  Kruter  and  kit  Times  (1(98);  and,  amooc 
works  with  a  wider  scope,  G.  M.  Thcal,  Hiitor;/  0/  SomUt  AJritM 
(for  events  down  to  1872  only) ;  Sir  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick,  Tke  Tramaeiat 
from  Within  (1899) ;  The  Times  llislory  of  Me  War  in  Soulk  Africa 
(1900-9);  and  A.  P.  Hillicr,  South  African  Studies  (1900). 

KBQOERSDORP,  a  town  of  the  Transvaal,  31  m.  N.W.  of 
Johannesburg  by  rail.  Fop.  (1904),  30,073,  of  whom  6946  were 
whites.  It  is  built  on  the  Witwalersrand  at  an  elevation  of 
S709  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  a  mining  centre  of  some  importance. 
It  is  also  the  starting-point  of  a  railway  to  Zeerust  and  Mafeking. 
Krugersdorp  was  founded  in  1^87  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  gold  on  the  Rand  and  is  named  after  President  Kruger. 
Within  the  munidpal  area  is  the  Paardckraal  monument  erected 
to  commemorate  the  victory  gained  by  the  Boers  under  Andrics 
Prctorius  in  1838  over  the  Zulu  king  Dingaan,  and  on  tlie  i6th 
of  December  each  year,  kept  as  a  public  holiday,  large  numbeis 
of  Boers  assemble  at  the  monument  to  celebrate  the  event. 
Here  in  December  1880  a  great  meeting  of  Boers  resolved  again 
to  proclaim  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal.  The  formal 
proclamation  was  made  on  Dingaan's  Day,  and  after  the  defeat 
of  the  British  at  Majuba  Hill  in  i88t  that  victory  was  abo 
commemorated  at  Paardekraal  on  the  i6th  of  December.  TH 
monument,  which  was  damaged  during  the  war  of  i899-t993. 
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ms  tcMored  by  the  British  rathoritfes.  It  wu  at  Doomkop, 
neir  Krugersdorp,  that  Dr  L.  S.  Jameson  and  hia  "  raiden  " 
tunendercd  to  Commandant  Piu  Cronje  on  the  and  of  January 
1896  (see  Transvaal:  Hitlory). .  At  SterUontein,  8  m.  N.W. 
of  Krugecsdoip,  are  -  limestone  caves  containing  beautiful 
stalactites. 

KKOlUn  (in  Czech,  Krumlif) ,  is  a  town  in  Bohemia  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moldau  (Vitava).  It  has  about  8000 
inhabitants,  partly  of  Czech,  partly  of  German  nationality. 
Krumau  is  principally  celebrated  because  its  ancient  castle 
was  long  the  stronghold  of  tiie  Rosenberg  family,  known  also 
as  pam  s  ruu,  the  lords  of  the  rose.  Henry  II.  of  Rosenberg 
(d.  rjro)  was  the  lirst  member  of  the  family  to  reside  at  Krumau. 
His  son  Peter  I.  (d.  1349)  raised  the  place  to  the  rank  of  a  city. 
The  last  two  members  of  the  family  were  two  brothers,  William, 
created  prince  of  Utsini-Rosenberg  in  1556  (d.  I59>),  and  Peter 
Vok,  who  played  a  very  large  part  in  Bohemian  history.  Their 
librarian  was  Wenceslas  Biezan,  who  has  left  a  valuable  work  on 
the  anoals  of  the  Rosenberg  family.  Peter  Vok  of  Rosenberg,  a 
strong  adherent  of  the  Utraquist  party,  sold  Krumau  shortly 
before  his  death  (i6ti),  because  the  Jesuits  had  established 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'  The  lordship,  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  monarchy,  was 
bought  by  the  emperof  Rudolph  II.  for  his  natural  son,  Julius 
of  Austtia.  In  1619  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  presented  the 
lordship  to  his  minister,  Hans  Ulrich  von  Eggenberg,  and  in 
1625  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  an  hereditary  duchy  in  his  favour. 
From  the  Eggenberg  family  Krumau  passed  in  17 19  to  Prince 
Adam  Franz  Karl  of  Schwarzenberg,  who  was  created  duke 
of  Krumau  in  1723.  The  head  of  the  Schwarzenberg  family 
bears  the  title  of  duke  of  Krumau.  The  castle,  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  in  Bohemia,  preserves  much  of  its  andent 
character. 

See  W.  Bnian,  Z«R>(  YOema  a  Rasmierka  (Life  of  William  of 
Rosenberg),  1S47;  also  Zaol  Petra  Voko  z  Sasatbtrka  (I  ife.c<  Pettt 
Vok  of  Rosenberg),  1880. 

KRUHBACHBR.  CABL  (1856-1909),  GemMiT  Byzantine 
icfaolar,  was  born  at  KOraadi  in  Bavaria  on  the  Z3rd  of  Sep- 
tember t856.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Munich 
and  Leipzig,  and  held  the  professorship  of  the  middle  age  and 
modem  Greek  language  and  literature  in  the  former  from  1897 
to  his  death.  His  greatest  work  is  his  CadiitU*  dtr  bytanlini- 
tche»  LiUtrtttur  (from  Justinian  to  the  fall  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  1453).  a  second  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1897, 
with  the  collaboration  of  A.  Ehrhard  (section  on  theology)  and 
H.  Gelzcr  (general  sketch  of  Byzantine  history,  A.D.  395-I4S3). 
The  value  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  elaborate 
bibliographies  contained  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  in  a 
special  supplement.  Krumbacher  also  founded  the  Byianliiu- 
ukc  ZaUekrift  (189})  and  the  ByuuUitasdus  Archiv  (1898). 
He  travelled  extensively  and  the  results  of  a  journey  to  Greece 
appeared  in  his  Gritchischt  Seise  (t886).  Other  works  by  him 
are:  Cotia  (1897),  a  treatise  on  a  oth-^entury  Byzantine 
poetess,  with  the  fragments;  likhad  Clykas  (1S94);  "  Die 
griechische  Litteratur  des  Mittelaltecs "  in  P.  Hinnebeig's. 
Dit  KiJbtr  daCegmwari,  i.  8  (1905);  Dot  Probltm  ict  ntu- 
triecUichm  Sch-ifhprackt  (1902),  in  which  he  stron^y  opposed 
the  efforts  of  the  purists  to  introduce  the  classical  style  into 
modem  Greek  literature,  and  PoyMrt  A»/sIUk  (1909). 
'  KROMBN  (KxoOHEN,  KaooBOn,  Kacs,  or  Caoos),  a  negro 
people  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  They  dwell  in  villages 
scattered  along  the  coast  of  Liberia  from  hdow  Monrovia 
nearly  to  Cape  Palmas.  The  name  has  been  wrongly  derived 
from  the  English  word  "  crew,"  with  reference  to  the  fact  that 
Kmmen  were  the  first  West  African  people  to  take  service  in 
European  vessels.  It  is  probably  from  Kraoh,  tha  primitive 
name  of  one  of  their  tribes.  Under  Krumcn  are  now  grouped 
many  kindred  tribes,  the  Grebo,  Basa,  Nifii,  &c.,  who  collec- 
tively number  some  40,000.  The  Krus  proper  live  in  the  narrow 
Strip  of  coast  between  the  Sino  river  and  Cape  Palmas,  where 
are  their  five  chief  villages,  Kmber,  Little  Kru,  Settra  Km, 
Nana  Km  and  King  William's  Town.    They  are  traditionally 


from  the  interior,  but  have  kmg  bees  noted  as  skfiful  seamen 
and  daring  fishomen.  They  are  a  stout,  muscular,  broad- 
chested  race,  probably  the  most  robust  of  African  peoples. 
They  have  true  negro  features — skin  of  a  blue-black  hue  and 
woolly  and  abundant  hair.  The  women  are  of  a  lighter  shade 
than  negro  women  generally,  and  in  several  respects  come 
much  nearer  to  a  European  standard.  Morally  as  well  as 
physically  the  Krumen  are  one  of  the  most  remarkable  races 
in  Africa.  They  are  honest,  brave,  proud,  so  passionately  fond 
of  freedom  that  they  will  starve  or  drown  themselves  to  escape 
capture,  and  have  never  trafficked  in  slaves.  Politically  the 
Krus  are  divided  into  small  commonwealths,  each  with  an 
hereditary  chief  whose  duty  is  simply  to  represent  the  people  in 
their  dealings  with  stxangers.  The  real  government  is  vested 
in  the  elders,  who  wear  as  insignia  iron  rings  on  their  legs. 
Their  president,  the  head  fetish-man,  guards  the  natioiud 
symbols,  and  his  house  is  sanctuary  for  offenders  till  their  guilt 
is  proved.  Personal  property  is  held  in  common  by  each  family. 
Land  also  is  communal,  but  the  rights  of  the  actual  cultivator 
cease  only  when  he  fails  to  farm  it. 

At  14  or  r5  the  Kru  "  boys  "  eagerly  contract  themselves  for 
voyages  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  Generally  they  prefer 
work  near  at  home,  and  are  to  be  found  on  almost  every  ship 
trading  on-  the  Guinea  coast.  As  soon  as  they  have  saved 
enough  to  buy  a  wife  they  return  home  and  settle  down. 
Krumen  ornament  their  faces  with  tribal  marks — black  or  blue 
lines  on  the  forehead  and  from  ear  to  ear.  They  tattoo  their 
arms  and  mutilate  the  incisor  teeth.  As  a  race  they  are 
singularly  intelligent,  and  exhibit  their  enterprise  in  numerous 
settlements  along  the  coast.  Sierra  Leone,  Grand  Bassa  and 
Monrovia  all  have  their  Kru  towns.  Dr  Blcek  classifies  the  Kra 
language  with  the  Mandingo  family,  and  in  this  he  is  followed 
by  Dr  R.  G.  Latham;  Dr  Kiille,  who  published  a  Kru  grammar 
(1854),  considers  it  as  distiru:t. 

See  A.  de  Qnatrcfages  and  E.  T.  Hamy,  Cnnitt  elhiiea,  ix.  363 
(1878-1879);  Schlagtntwcit-Saknnlunski,  in  the  Sikimgtberichtc  ca 
the  academy  at  Munich  (1875);  Nicholas,  in  BuU.  de  la  Soc.  tf'^R- 
Ihrop.  (Paris,  1872) ;  J,  Buttikofer,  JUiscbUder  aut  Liberia  (Leidea, 
1890);  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  Liberia  (London,  1906). 

KRinillACBBR,  FRIEDBICB  ADOLF  (r767-i845),  (icrman 
theologian,  was  born  on  the  r3th  of  July  J767  at  Tccklenburg, 
Westphalia.  Having  studied  theology  at  lingen  and  Halle, 
he  became  successively  rector  of  the  grammar  school  at  M6rs 
('793)1  professor  of  theology  at  Duisburg  (1800),  preacher  at 
Crefeld,  and  afterwards  at  Kettwig,  CtaisislDrialrath  and  super- 
intendent in  Bemburg,  and,  after  declining  an  invitation  to  the 
univenity  of  Bonn,  pastor  of  the  An^ariuskirchc  in  Bremen 
(1834).  He  died  at  Bremen  on  the  I4tfa  of  April  1845.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  rdigions  works,  but  is  best  known 
by  his  Paraheln  ('805;  9th  ed.  1876;  Eng.  trans.  1844). 

A.  W.  MSUcr  published  his  life  and  letters  in  1849. 

His  brother  Gotttbieo  Damdei  Kkuioucher  (i774->S37)> 
who  studied  theology  at  Duisburg  and  became  pastor  successively 
in  B8rl  (1798),  WUlfrath  (1801)  and  Elbcrfeld  (1816),  was  the 
leader  of  the  "  pietists  "  of  Wupperthal,  and  published  several 
volumes  of  sermons,  including  one  entitled  Dit  Wanderungen 
Itraeb  durch  d.  WUste  nack  Koimm  (1834). 

Fkieobich  Wilhelh  KsuiuiACHES  (1796-1868),  son  of  Fried- 
rich  Adolf,  studied  theology  at  Halle  and  Jena,  and  became 
pastor  successivclyat  Frankfort  (i8i9),Rahrort(i823),Gemarke, 
near  Barmen  in  the  Wupperthal  (1825),  and  Elberfeld  (1834).  In 
1847  he  received  an  appointment  to  the  Trinity  Church  in 
Beriin,  and  in  1833  he  became  court  chaplain  at  Potsdam.  He 
was  an  influential  promoter  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  His 
best-known  works  ato  Elias  der  TkisUUr  (1828-1833;  6th  ed. 
1874;  Eog.  trans.  1838);  EiUa  (1837)  and  Das  PastumtbutM,  dtr 
leidende  Chrittut  (1854,  in  English  The  Suffertrng  Sttiour,  1870). 
His  AuMitgrafhy  was  published  in  1869  (Eng.  trans.  1871). 

EuL  WiLHELK  KstnaiACBEX  (1798-1886),  another  son,  was 
bom  at  M6n  in  1798.  In  1841  he  became  pastor  in  Duisburg. 
He  wrote,  amongst  other  works,. ficnciumaHita  otti  tMitrt 
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Wtrken  (1851). '  BBs  noHennum  (1818-1890),  who  wu  ap- 
pointed Cmsislcrialraih  in  Stettin  in  1877,  was  the  author  of 
Detilaclus  Lebeu  in  Ntrdamerika  (1S74). 
'  KRUPP,  ALFRBO  (1811-1887),  Gcrnun  metaOurgist,  waa 
born  at  Essen  on  the  sistb  of  April  i8».  His  father,  Friedrich 
Krupp  (1787-1826),  had  purchased  a  small  forge  in  that  town 
about  1810,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  problem  of  manufactur- 
ing cast  steel;  but  though  that  product  was  put  on  the  marLet 
by  him  in  1815,  it  commanded  but  little  sale,  and  tlie  firm  was 
far  from  prosperous.  After  his  death  the  works  were  carried 
on  by  his  widow,  and  Alfred,  as  the  eldest  son,  found  himself 
obliged,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  to  leave  acbo<d  and  undertake  thdr 
direction.  For  many  years  his  efforts  met  with  little  success, 
and  the  concern,  which  in  1845  employed  only  laa  workmen, 
did  scarcely  more  than  pay  its  way,.  But  in  1847  Krupp  made  a 
3  pdr.  muzzle-loading  gun  of  cast  sted,  and  at  the  Great  Ezhi- 
bition  of  London  in  1851  he  exhibited  a  solid  flawless  ingot  of 
cast  sted  weighing  1  tons.  This  exhibit  caused  a  sensation  in 
the  industrial  world,  and  the  Essen  works  sprang  into  fame. 
Another  successful  invention,  the  manufacture  of  weldless  sted 
tires  for  railway  vehicles,  was  introduced  soon  afterwards. 
The  profits  derived  from  these  and  other  sted  manufactures 
were  devoted  to  the  expansion  of  the  works  and  to  the  dcvdop- 
ment  of  the  artillery  with  which  the  name  of  Krupp  is  especially 
associated  (see  Obonance).  The  modd  settlement,  which  is 
one  of  the  best-known  features  of  the  Krupp  worlu,  was  started 
in  the  'sixties,  when  difficulty  began  to  be  found  in  housing  the 
increasing  number  of  worlunen;  and  now  there  are  various 
"colonies,"  practically  separate  villages,  dotted  about  to  the 
south  and  south-west  of  the  town,  with  schools,  libraries,  recrea- 
tion grounds,  dubs,  stores,  &c.  The  policy  also  was  adopted 
of  acquiring  iron  and  coal  mines,  so  that  the  firm  might  have 
command  of  supplies  of  the  raw  material  required  for  its  opera- 
tions. Alfred  Krupp,  who  was  known  as  the  "  Cannon  King," 
died  at  Essen  on  the  14th  of  Jtdy  1887,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  only  son,  Friedrich  Alfred  Krupp(i854-i9oi),  who  was  born 
at  Essen  on  the  17th  of  February  1854.  The  latter  devoted 
himself  to  the  financial  rather  than  to  the  technical  side  of  the 
business,  and  under  him  it  again  underwent  enormous  expansion. 
Among  other  things  he  in  1846  leased  the  "  Gennania  "  ship- 
building yard  at  Kiel,  and  in  rQoa  it  passed  into  the  complete 
ownership  of  the  firm.  In  the  latter  year,  which  was  also  the 
year  of  his  death,  on'the  imioi  November,  the  total  number 
of  men  employed  at  Essen  and  its  associated  works  was  over 
40^000.  His  dder  daughter  Bertha,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
married  in  October  1906  to  Dr  Gustav  von  Bohlen  und  Halbach, 
who  on  that  occasioq  received  the  right  to  bear  the  name 
Krupp  von  Bohlen  und  Halbach.  The  enormous  increase  in  the 
German  navy  involved  further  expansion  in  the  operations  of 
the  Krupp  firm  as  manufacturers  of  the  armour  plates  and  guns 
required  for  the  new  ships,  and  in  r^oS  its  capital,  then  standing 
at  £9,000,000,  was  augmented  by  £2,500,000. 

KRUSEMSTERN,  ADAK  IVAN  (1770-1846),  RussUn  navi- 
gator, hydrographer  and  admiral,  was  bom  at  Haggud  in 
Esthonia  on  the  19th  of  November  1770.  In  1785  he  entered  the 
coipa  of  naval  cadets,  after  leaving  which,  in  1788,  with  the 
grade  of  midshipman,  he  served  in  the  war  against  Sweden. 
Having  been  appointed  to  serve  in  the  British  fleet  for  several 
years  (r793-J799),  he  visited  America,  India  and  China.  After 
publishing  a  paper  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  direct  com- 
munication between  Russia  and  China  by  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  H(q>e,  be  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Alexander  I. 
to  make  a  voyage  to  the  east  coast  of  Asia  to  endeavour  to 
carry  out  the  project.  Two  English  ships  were  bought,  in  which 
the  expedition  left  Kronstadt  in  August  1803  and  proceeded  by 
Cape  Horn  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  Kamchatka,  and  thence 
to  Japan.  Returning  to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
after  an  extended  series  of  explorations,  Krusenstern  reached 
Krcnstadt  in  August  1806,  his  bdng  the  first  Russian  ex- 
pedition to  drcumnavigate  the  world.  The  emperor  conferred 
several  honours  upon  Um,  and  be  ultimatdy  became  admiral. 
As  director  et  the  Russian  naval  school  Kraaenstam  did  much 


usdul  work.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the.  identiSc  comn^ttee 
of  the  marine  department,  and  his  contrivance  for  counter- 
acting the  influence  of  the  iron  in  vessels  on  the  compass  was 
adopted  in  the  navy.  He  died  at  Reval  on  the  Mth  <rf  August 
1846. 

Krusenstem's  Koysf*  Rnmd  Ou  WoM  in  1S03-1S06  waa  pablbbcd 
at  St  Petersburg  in  1810-1814,  in  3  vols.,  with  folio  atlas  of  104 
plates  and  maps  (Eng.  ed.,  a  «als.  1S13;  French  ed.,  a  vob., 
and  atlas  of  30  plates,  1820).  His  aanative  rontaioa  a  good  many 
important  discoveries  and  rectifications,  especially  in  toe  icgton  of 
Japan,  and  the  contributions  made  by  the  various  savants  wesr  cf 
much  scientific  importance.  A  valuable  work  is  his  AHat  it  FOUan 
Paafiqutt  with  its  acoompaaying  RtcueU  d€s  nUmoint  kydrcgrU' 
fUmus  (St  Petersburg,  1824-1827).  See  Jl*m»ir  by  his  daughter, 
Madame  Chariotte  Bernhardi,  translated  by  Sir  John  Rom  (1856). 

RRUSHEVATS  (or  KxhSzvac),  a  town  of  Servia,  lying  in  a 
fertile  regioD  of  hills  and  dales  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Servian 
Morava.  Pop.  (t^oo),  about  10,000.  Krushevats  is  the  capital 
of  a  department  beating  the  same  name,  and  has  an  active  trade 
in  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  grain  and  livestock,  for  the  sale  of  which 
it  possesses  about  a  dozen  marlrets.  It  waa  in  Krushevats  that 
the  last  Servian  tsar,  Lazar,  assembled  his  army .  to  march 
against  the  Turks,  and  lose  his  empire,  at  Kosovo,  in  1389. 
The  site  of  his  palace  ia  marked  by  a  ruined  endosute  containing 
a  fragment  of  the  tower  of  Qatea  Militsa,  whither,- acoorrling  to 
legend,  tidings  of  the  defeat  were  brought  her  by  crows  from  the 
battlefield.  Within  the  enclosure  stands  a  church,  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Stephen  Dushan  (1336-1356),  with  beautiful  rose 
windows  and  with  imperial  peacocks,  dragons  and  eagles 
sculptured  on  the  walls.  Several  old  Turkish  houses  were  left 
at  the  beginning  of  the  30th  century,  besides  an  andmt  Turkish 
fountain  and  bath. 

KSHATTRI7A,  one  of  the  four' original  Indian  castes,  the 
other  three  being  the  Brahman,  the  Vaisya  and  the  Sudra.  The 
Kshattriya  was  the  warrior  caste,  and  their  functbn  was  to 
protect  the  people  and  abstain  from  sensual  pleasures.  On 
the  rise  of  Brahmin  ascendancy  the  Kshattriyas  were  repressed, 
and  their  consequent  revolt  gave  rise  to  buddhism  and  Jainism, 
the  founden  of  both  these  religions  bdonging  to  the  Kshattriya 
caste.  Tbou^,  according  to  traililion,  the  Kshattriyas  were 
all  exterminated  by  Parasurama,  the  rank  is  now  conceded  to 
the  modem  Rajputs,  and  also  to  the  ruling  families  of  native 
states.    (See  Caste.) 

KUBAN,  a  river  of  southern  Russia,  risbig  on  the  W.  slofie  of 
the  Elbruz,  in  the  Caucasus,  at  an  altitude  of  13,930  ft.,  race* 
down  the  N.  face  of  the  Caucasus  as  a  mountain  torrent,  but 
upon  getting  down  to  the  lower-lybg  steppe  country  S.  ot 
Stavropol  it  turns,  at  t075  ft.  altitude,  towards  the  N.W., 
and  eventually,  assuming  a  westerly  course,  enters  the  Gulf 
of  Kyzyl-taah,  on  the  Blade  Sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Straits  «( 
Kerch.  Its  lowercouise  lietfor  some  distance  through  marsiiea, 
where  in  times  of  overflow  its  breadth  increases  from  the  normal 
700  ft.  to  over  half  a  mile.  Its  total  length  is  500  m.,  the  area 
of  its  basin  2r,48o  sq.  m.  It  is  navigablefor  steamers  for  73  m., 
as  far  as  the  confluence  of  its  tributary,  the  Laba  (200  m.  long). 
This,  like  its  other  affluents,  the  Byelaya  (155  m.),  Urap,  and 
Great  and  Little  Zelenchuk,  joins  it  from  the  left.  The  Kuban 
is  the  ancient  Hypanis  and  VaidaneS  and  the  Fsldshche  of  the 
Circassians. 

KUBAH,  a  province  of  Russian  Caucasia,  having  the  Sea  of 
Azov  on  the  W.,  the  territory  of  Don  Cossacks  on  the  N.,  the 
government  of  Stavropol  and  the  province  of  Terek  on  the  E^, 
and  the  government  of  Kutais  and  the  Black  Sea  district  on  the 
S.  and  S.W.  It  thus  contains  the  low  and  marshy  tewlands 
on  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  western  portion  of  the  fertile  steppes 
of  Dorthem  Caucasia,  and  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus 
range  from  its  north-west  extremity  to  the  Elbruz.  The  area 
is  36,370  sq.  m.  On  the  south  the  province  indudes  the  pandld 
ranges  of  the  Black  Mountains  (Kara-daf^),  300a  to  6000  ft 
high.v^iicb  are  intersected  by  gorges  that  grow  deeper  and  wider 
as  the  main  range  is  approached.  Owing  to  a  relativdy  wet 
climate  and  numerous  streams,  these  mountains  are  densdy 
dothed  with  woods,  imder  the  shadow  of  which  a   thick 
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undergrowth  of  ibododendrans,  "  Caucasian  palma  "  (Baxiu 
umpervirens),  ivy,  clematis,  &c.,  develops,  so  as  tp  render  the 
foiests  almost  impassable.  These  cover  altogether  nearly  30% 
of  the  aggregate  area.  Wide,  treeless  plains,  from  1000  to 
3000  ft.  high,  stretch  north  of  the  Kubafi,  and  are  profusely 
watered  by  that  river  and  its  many  tributaries — the  Little  and 
Great  Zelencfauk,  Urup,  Laba,  Byelaya,  Fshiah — mountain 
tontnta  that  rush  through  narrow  gorges  from  the  Caucasus 
range.  In  its  lower  course  the  Kubafi  forms  a  wide^  low  delta, 
covered  with  rushes,  haunted  by  wild  boar,  and  very  unhealthy. 
The  same  characteristics  mark  the  low  plains  on  the  east  of  the 
Sea  of  Azov,  dotted  over  with  numerous  semi-stagnant  lakes. 
Malaria  is  the  enemy  of  these  regions,  and  is  especially  deadly 
on  the  Tamaft  Peninsula,  as  also  along  the  left  bank  of  the  lower 
and  middle  Kubafi. 

There  is  considerable  mineral  wealth.  Coal  is  found  on  the 
Kubafi  and  its  tributaries,  but  its  extraction  is  still  insignificant 
(less  than  10,000  tons  per  annum).  Petroleum  wells  exist  in  the 
district  of  Maikop,  but  the  best  are  in  the  Tamafi  Peninsula, 
where  they  range  over  570  sq.  m.  Iron  ores,  silver  and  sine 
are  found;  alabaster  is  extracted,  as  also  some  salt,  soda  and 
Epsom  salts.  The  best  mineral  waters  are  at  Psekup  and 
Tamafi,  where  there  are  also  numbers  of  mud  volcanoes,  ranging 
from  small  hillocks  to  hills  365  ft.  high  and  more.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile  in  the  plains,  parts  of  which  consist  of  black  earth 
and  are  being  rapidly  populated. 

Tire  population  reached  1,938,419  in  1897.  of  whom  1,788,621 
were  Russians,  13,9^  Armenians,  so,r37  Greeks  and  10,778 
Germans.  There  were  at  the  same  date  945,873  women,  and 
only  1 56,486  people  lived  in  towns.  The  estimated  population 
in  1906  was  3,175,400.  The  aborigines  were  represented  by 
100,000  Circassians,  5000  Nogai  Tatars  and  some  Ossetes. 
The  Circassians  or  Adyghe,  who  formerly  occupied  the  mountain 
valleys,  were  compelled,  after  the  Russian  conquest  in  i86z, 
cither  to  settle  on  the  flat  land  or  to  emigrate;  those  who 
refused  to  move  voluntarily  were  driven  across  the  mountains 
to  the  Black  Sea  coast.  Most  of  them  (nearly  200,000)  emigrated 
to  Turkey,  where  they  formed  the  Bashi-bazouks.  •  Peasants 
from  the  interior  provinces  of  Russia  occupied  the  plains  of 
the  Kubafi,  and  they  now  number  over  1,000,000,  while  the 
Kubafi  Comacks  in  1897  numbered  804,372  (405,428  women). 
In  point  of  religion  90%  of  the  population  were  in  1897 
members  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  4%  Raskobiiks  and 
other  Christians  and  5-4%  Mahommedans,  the  rest  being  Jews. 

Wheat  is  by  far  the  chief  crop  (nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
total  area  under  crops  are  u&der  wheat);  rye,  oats,  barley, 
millet,  Indian  com,  some  flax  and  potatoes,  as  also  tobacco,  are 
grown.  Agricultural  machinery  is  largely  employed,  and  the 
province  is  a  reserve  granary  for  Russia.  Livestock,  especially 
■heep,  is  kept  in  large  numbers  on  the  steppes.  Bee-keeping  is 
general,  and  gardening  and  vine-growing  are  spreading  rapidly. 
Fishing  in  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azov,  as  also  in  the  Kubafi,  is 
important. 

Two  main  lines  of  railway  intersect  the  province,  one  running 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  from  Rostov  to  Vladikavkaz,  and  another  starting 
from  the  former  south-westwards  to  Novorossiysk  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  province  is  divided  into  seven 
districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which,  with  their  populations  in 
1897,  are  Ekaterinodar,  capital  of  the  province  (65,697),  Anapa 
(6676),  Labinsk  (6388),  Batalpashinsk  (8roo),  Maikop  (34,191), 
Temryuk  (r4,476)  and  Yeisk  (35,446). 

The  history  of  the  original  settlements  of  the  various  native 
tribes,  and  their  language  and  worship  before  the  introduction 
of  Mahommedanism,  remain  a  blank  page  in  the  legends  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  peninsula  of  Tamafi,  a  land  teeming  with  relics 
of  ancient  Greek  colonists,  has  been  occupied  successively  by  the 
Cimmerians,  Sarmatians,  Khazars,  Mongols  and  other  nations. 
The  Genoese,  who  established  an  extensive  trade  in  the  t3th 
century,  were  expelled  by  the  Turks  in  1484,  and  in  1784  Russia 
obtained  by  treaty  the  entire  peninsula  and  the  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Kubafi,  the  latter  bdng  granted  by  Cathe- 
dnell.  in  1792  totheCossacksof  the  Dnieper.  Then  commenced 


the  bloody  struggle  with  the  Circassians,  which  continued  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  Not  only  domestic,  but  even  field 
work,  is  conducted  mostly  by  the  women,  who  are  remarkable 
for  their  physical  strength  and  endurance.  The  native  moun- 
taineers, known  under  the  general  name  of  Circassians,  but 
locally  distinguished  as  the  Karacbai,  Abadsikh,  Kbakuchy, 
Shapaug^,  have  greatly  altered  their  mode  of  life  since  the 
pacification  of  the  Caucasus,  still,  however,  maintaining  Mahom- 
medanism, speaking  their  vernacular,  and  strictly  observing  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors.  Exports  include  wheat,  tobacco, 
leather,  wool,  petroleum,  timber,  fish,  salt  and  live  cattle; 
imports,  dry  goods,  grocery  and  hardware.  Local  industry  is 
limited  to  a  few  tanneries,  petroleum  refineries  and  spirit 
distiUeries.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.T.  Bs.)     , 

KUBBLIK,  JAN  (1880^  ),  Bohemian  violinist,  was  bom 
near  Prague,  of  humble  parentage.  He  learnt  the  violin  from 
childhood,  and  appeared  in  public  at  Prague  in  1888,  subsequently 
being  trained  at  the  Conservatorium  by  the  famous  teacher 
Ottakar  SevSk.  From  him  he  learnt  an  extraordinary  tech- 
nique, and  from  1898  onwards  his  genius  was  acclaimed  at 
concerts  throughout  Europe.  He  first  appeared  in  London  in 
rgoo,  and  in  America  in  1901,  creating  a  fwnt  everywhere. 
In  1903  he  married  the  Countess  Czaky  Szell. 

KUBERA  (or  Kdvesa),  in  Hindu  mythology,  thegodof  wealth. 
Originally  he  appears  as  king  of  the  powers  of  evil,  a  kind  of 
Pluto.  His  home  is  Alaka  in  Mount  Kailasa,  and  his  garden, 
the  world's  treasure-house,  is  Chaitraratha,  on  Mount  Mandara. 
Kubera  is  half-brother  to  the  demon  Ravana,  and  was  driven 
from  Ceylon  by  the  hitter. 

KUBLAI  KHAN  (or  Kami,  as  the  supreme  ruler  descended 
from  Jenghiz  was  usually  distinctively  termed  in  the  13th  century) 
(r3i6-r294),  the  most  eminent  of  the  successors  of  Jenghis 
(Cbinghiz),  and  the  founder  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  China. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  TuIC,  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of 
Jenghiz  by  bis  favourite  wife.  Jenghiz  was  succeeded  in  the 
khanship  by  his  third  son  Okkodai,  or  Ogdai  (1229),  he  by  his 
son  Kuyuk  (1246),  and  Kuyuk  by  Mangu,  eldest  son  of  TuU 
(1252).  Kublai  was  bom  in  1216,  and,  young  as  he  was,  took 
part  with  his  younger  brother  Hulagu  (afterwards  conqueror 
of  the  caliph  and  founder  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  in  Persia) 
in  the  last  campaign  of  Jenghiz  (t226-27).  The  Mongol  poetical 
chrorrider,  Sanang  Setzen,  records  a  tradition  that  Jenghiz 
himself  on  his  deathbed  discerned  young  Kublai's  promise 
and  predicted  his  distinction. 

Northern  China,  Cathay  as  it  was  called,  had  been  partially 
conquered  by  Jenghiz  himself,  and  the  conquest  had  been 
followed  up  till  Uie  Kin  or  "  golden  "  dynasty  of  Tatars,  reigning 
at  K'ai-f£ng  Fu  on  the  Yellow  River,  were  completely  subju- 
gated (1234).  But  China  south  of  the  Yangtsze-kiang  remained 
many  years  later  subject  to  the  native  dynasty  of  Sdbg,  reigning 
at  the  great  city  of  Lingan,  or  Kinsai  (King-sz',  "  capital "), 
now  known  as  Hang-chow  Fu.  Operations  to  subdue  this 
region  had  commenced  in  1235,  but  languished  till  Mangu's 
accession.  Kublai  was  then  named  his  brother's  lieutenant  in 
Cathay,  and  operations  were  resumed.  By  what  seems  a  vast 
and  risky  strategy,  of  which  the  motives  are  not  quite  clear, 
the  first  campaign  of  Kublai  was  directed  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  remote  western  province  of  Yunnan.  After  the  capture 
of  Tali  Fu  (well  known  in  recent  years  as  the  capital  of  a  Mahom- 
medan  insurgent  sultan),  Kublai  returned  north,  leaving  the 
war  in  Yunnan  to  a  trusted  general.  Some  years  later  (r257) 
the  khan  Mangu  himself  entered  on  a  campaign  in  west  China, 
and  died  there,  before  Ho-chow  in  Szecfa'uen  (1259). 

Kublai  assumed  the  succession,  but  it  was  disputed  by  his 
brother  Arikbugha  and  by  his  cousin  Kaidu,  and  wars  with 
these  retarded  the  prosecution  of  the  southern  conquest.  Doubt- 
less, however,  this  was  constantly  before  Kublai  as  a  great  task 
to  be  accomplished,  and  its  fulfilment  was  in  his  mind  when 
he  selected  as  the  future  capital  of  his  empire  the  Chinese  city 
that  we  now  know  as  Peking.  Here,  in  1264,  to  the  north-east 
of  the  old  city,  which  under  the  name  of  Yenking  had  been  an 
occasional  residence  of  the  Kin  sovereigns,  he  founded  his  new 
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capital,  a  great  rectangular  plot  of  tS  ffl.'fii'c!rcuit.  The  (so- 
called)  "  Tatar  dty  "  of  modem  Peking  is  the  city  ol  Kublai, 
with  about  one-third  at  the  north  cut  off,  but  Kublai's  walls  are 
also  on  this  retrenched  portion  still  traceable. 

The  new  city,  officially  termed  T'ai-tu  ("great  court"), 
but  known  among  the  Mongols  and  western  people  as  Kaan- 
baligh  ("dty  of  the  khan  ")  was  finished  in  1367.  The  next 
year  war  against  the  Sung  Empire  was  resumed,  but  was  long 
retarded  by  the  strenuous  defence  of  the  twin  dties  of  Siang-yang 
and  Fan-ching,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  Han,  and  command- 
ing two  great  lines  of  approach  to  the  basin  of  the  Yangtsze- 
kiang.  The  siege  occupied  nearly  five  years.  After  this 
Bayan,  Kublai's  best  lieutenant,  a  man  of  high  military  genius 
and  noble  character,  took  command.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  1176  that  the  Sung  capital  surrendered,  and  Bayan  rode 
into  the  dty  (then  probably  the  greatest  in  the  world)  as  its 
conqueioi.  Tlie  young  emperor,  with  his  mother,  was  sent 
prisoner  to  Kaan-baUgh;  but  two  younger  princes  had  been 
despatched  to  the  south  before  the  fall  of  the  dty,  and  these 
successively  were  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  adherents  of  the 
native  throne.  An  attempt  to  maintain  thdr  cause  was  made 
in  Fu-klen,  and  afterwards  in  the  province  of  Kwang-tung; 
but  in  1379  these  efforts  were  finally  extinguished,  and  the 
faithful  minister  who  had  inspired  them  terminated  the  struggle 
by  jumping  with  his  young  lord  into  the  sea. 

Even  under  the  degenerate  Sung  dynasty  the  conquest  of 
southern  China  had  occupied  the  Mongols  during  half  a  century 
of  intermittent  campaigns.  But  at  last  Kublai  was  ruler  of  all 
China,  and  probably  the  sovereign  (at  least  nominally)  of  a 
greater  population  than  had  ever  acknowledged  one  man's 
supremacy.  For,  though  his  rule  was  disputed  by  the  princes 
of  his  house  in  Turkestan,  it  was  acknowledged  by  those  on  the 
Volga,  whose  rule  reached  to  the  frontier  of  Poland,  and  by  the 
family  of  his  brother  Hulagu,  whose  dominion  extended  bom 
the  Oxus  to  the  Arabian  desert.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
the  name  and  character  of  an  emperor  of  China  were  familiar 
as  far  west  as  the  Black  Sea  and  not  unknown  in  Europe. 
The  Chinese  seals  which .  Kublai  conferred  on  his  kinsmen 
reigning  at  Tabriz  are  stamped  upon  their  letters  to  the  kings 
of  France,  and  survive  in  the  archives  of  Paris.  Adventurers 
from  Turkestan,  Persia,  Armenia,  Byzantium,  even  from 
Venice,  served  him  as  rainistets,  generals,  governors,  envoys, 
astronomers  or  physicians;  soldiers  from  all  Asia  to  the  Cau- 
casus fought  his  battles  in  the  south  of  China.  Once  in  his  old 
age  (1387)  Kublai  was  compelled  to  take  the  field  in  person 
against  a  serious  revolt,  raised  by  Xayan,  a  prince  of  bis  family, 
who  held  a  vast  domain  on  the  borders  of  Manchuria.  Nayan 
was  taken  and  executed.  The  revolt  had  been  stirred  up  by 
Kaidu,  who  survived  his  imperial  rival,  and  died  in  1301. 
Kublai  himself  died  in  r>94,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

Though  a  great  figure  in  Asiatic  history;  and  far  from  deserving 
a  niche  in  the  long  gallery  of  Asiatic  tyrants,  Kublai  misses  a 
record  in  the  short  list  of  the  good  rulen.  His  historical  locus 
was  a  happy  one,  for,  whilst  be  was  the  first  of  his  race  to  rise 
above  the  innate  barlMirism  of  the  Mongols,  he  retained  the  force 
and  warlike  character  of  his  ancestors,  which  vanished  utterly 
in  the  effeminacy  of  those  who  came  after  him.  He  had  great 
intelligence  and  a  keen  desire  for  knowledge,  with  apparently 
a  good  deal  of  natural  benevolence  and  magnanimity.  But  his 
love  of  splendour,  and  his  fruitless  expeditions  beyond  3ea, 
created  enormous  demands  for  money,  and  he  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  character  and  methods  of  those  whom  he  employed  to 
raise  it.  A  remarkable  narrative  of  the  oppressions  of  one 
of  these,  Ahmed  of  Fenftket,  and  of  the  revolt  which  they  pro- 
voked, is  given  by  Marco  Polo,  in  substantial  accordance  with 
the  Chinese  annals. 

Kublai  patronized  Chinese  literature  and  culture  generally. 
The  great  astronomical  instruments  which  he  caused  to  be  made 
were  long  preserved  at  Peking,  but  were  carried  off  to  Berlin 
in  1900.  Though  be  put  hardly  any  Chinese  into  the  first 
ranks  of  his  administration,  he  attached  many  to  his  confidence, 
and  was  personally  popular  among  them.    Had  his  endeavour 


to  procure  European  priests  for  the  instmction  of  his  people, 
of  which  we  know  through  Marco  Polo,  prospered,  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  which  gained  some  ground  under  his  successon, 
might  have  taken  stronger  root  in  China.  Failing  this  momen- 
tary effort,  Kublai  probably  saw  in  the  organized  force  of  Tibetan 
Buddhism  the  readiest  instrument  in  the  dvilization  of  his 
countrymen,  and  that  system  received  his  special  countenance. 
An  early  act  of  his  reign  had  been  to  constitute  a  young  lama  of 
intelligence  and  learning  the  head  of  the  Lamaite  Church,  and 
eventually  also  prince  of  Tiljet,  an  act  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  precursory  form  of  the  rule  of  the  "  grand  lamas  "  of  Lasta. 
The  same  ecdesiastic,  Hati  Dhwaja,  was  empfeyed  by  Kublai 
to  devise  a  special  alphabet  for  use  with  the  Mongol  language. 
It  was  chiefly  based  on  Tibetan  forms  of  Nagari;  some  coins 
and  inscriptions  in  it  are  extant;  but  it  had  no  great  vogue, 
and  soon  perished.  Of  the  splendour  of  his  court  and  enter- 
tainments, of  his  palaces,  summer  and  winter,  of  his  great 
hunting  expeditions,  of  his  revenues  and  extraordinary  paper 
currency,  of  his  elalwrate  system  of  poata  and  much  else,  aa 
account  is  given  in  the  book  of  Marco  Polo,  who  pasaed  many 
years  in  Kublai's  service. 

We  have  alluded  to  his  foreign  expeditions,  which  woe 
almost  all  disastrous.  Nearly  all  ante  out  of  a  hankering 
for  the  nominal  extension  of  his  empire  by  claiming  submissica 
and  tribute.  Expeditions  against  Japan  were  several  times 
repeated;  the  last,  in  r38r,  on  an  immrnse  scale,  met  with 
huge  discomfiture.  Kublai's  preparations  to  avenge  it  wen 
abandoned  owing  to  the  intense  discontent  which  they  created. 
In  1378  he  made  a  daim  of  submission  upon  Champa,  an  anckot 
state  representing  what  we  now  call  Cochin  China.  This 
eventually  led  to  an  attempt  to  invade  the  country  through 
Tongking,  and  to  a  war  with  the  latter  state,  in  which  the 
Mongols  had  much  the  wont  of  it  War  with  Burma  (or  Biiea, 
as  the  Chinese  called  it)  was  provoked  in  very  similar  bullion,  but 
the  result  was  more  favourable  to  Kublai's  arms.  The  country 
was  overrun  as  far  as  the  Irrawaddy  delta,  the  andent  capiul, 
Fagin,  with  its  magnificent  temples,  destroyed,  and  the  old  royil 
dynasty  overthrowiu  The  last  attempt  of  the  kind  was  against 
Java,  and  occurred  in  the  last  year  of  the  old  khan's  rdga. 
The  envoy  whom  he  had  commissioned  to  claim  homage  wis 
sent  back  with  ignominy.  A  great  armament  was  equipped 
'  in  the  ports  of  Fu-kien  to  avenge  this  insult;  but  after  some 
temporary  success  the  force  was  compelled  to  re-embark  with 
a  loss  of  jooo  men.  Tlie  death  of  Kublai  prevented  further 
action. 

Some  other  expeditions,  in  which  force  was  not  used,  gratified 
the  khan's  vanity  by  bringing  back  professions  of  homage,  with 
presents,  and  with  the  curious  reports  of  foreign  countries  ia 
which  Kublai  delighted.  Such  .expeditions  extended  to  the 
states  of  southern  India,  to  astern  Africa,  and  even  to  Mada- 
gascar. 

Of  Kublai's  twelve  legitimate  sons,  Chingkim,  the  favourite 
and  designated  successor,  died  in  1384/5;  and  "Tiraur,  the  soa 
of  Cliingkim,  took  his  place.  No  great  kiiig  arose  in  the  dynasty 
after  Kublid.  He  had  in  all  nine  successors  of  his  house  on  the 
throne  of  Kaap-baligh,  but  the  long  and  imbedle  reign  ci  the 
ninth,  Toghon  Timur,  ended  (1368)  in  disgrace  and  expulsioii, 
and  the  native  dynasty  of  Ming  reified  in  their  stead.  (H.  Y.) 

KUBUS,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  central  parts  of  Sumatra. 
They  arc  nomadic  savages  living  entirely  in  the  forests  in  shetteis 
of  branches  and  leaves  built  on  platforms.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  they  represent  a  Sumatran  aboriginal  race;  but  Dr  J.  G. 
Carson,  reporting  on  Kubu  skulls  and  skeletons  submitted  to 
him  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Forbes,  declared  them  deddedly  Malay, 
though  the  frizzle  in  the  hair  might  indicate  a  certain  mixture 
of  negrito  blood  (Jour.  Anlkrop.  InsUt.,  April  1884).  They  are 
of  a  rich  olive-brown  tint,  their  hair  jet  black  and  inclined  to 
curl,  and,  though  not  dwarfs,  are  below  the  average  hdght. 

KUCHAN.  a  fertile  and  populous  district  of  the  province 
Khoraaan  in  Persia,  bounded  N.  by  the  Russian  Transcaspiu 
territory,  W.  by  Bujnurd,  S.  by  Isfaraln,  and  extending  in  the 
£.  to  near  Radkan.    Its  area  is  about  jooo  sq.  m.  and  its 
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p^alation,  principally  compased  of  Zafannla  Ktirib,  descen- 
dants of  tribes  settled  thete  by  Shah  Abbas  I.  in  the  17th 
century,  is  estimated  at  xoo.ooo.  About  3000  families  ate 
noyia(b  and  live  in  tents.  The  district  produces  much  grain, 
25,000  to  30,000  tons  yearly,  and  contains  two  towns,  Kuchan 
and  Shirvan  (p<q>.  6000),  and  many  villages. 

KccHAH,  the  capital  of  the  district,  has  suffered  much  from 
the  effects  of  earthquakes,  notably  in  1875,  1S94  and  1895. 
The  last  earthquake  laid  the  whole  town  in  ruins  and  caused 
considerable  k»s  of  life.  About  8000  of  the  survivors  removed 
to  a  site  7)  m.  £.  and  there  built  a  new  town  named  Nassctiyeh 
after  Nasr-ud-din  Shah,  but  known  better  as  Kuchan  i  jadid, 
i.e.  New  Kuchan,  and  about  xooo  remained  in  the  ruined  city 
in  order  to  be  near  their  vineyards  and  gardens.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  old  town  is  37°  "8'  N.,  58*  25'  E., 
elevation  4100  ft.  The  new  town  has  been  regularly  laid  out 
with  broad  streets  and  spacious  bazaars,  and,  situated  as  it  is 
lialf-way  between  Meshed  and  Askabad  on  the  cart-road  con- 
necting those  two  places,  has  much  trade.  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  io,ooo>    There  are  telegraph  and  post  offices. 

KUCH  BEHAR,  or  CoocH  Bejuk,  a  nadve  state  of  India, 
in  Bengal,  consisting  of  a  submontane  tract,  not  far  from 
Darjeeling,  entirely  surrounded  by  British  territory.  Area, 
1307  sq.  m.  Pop.  (tQoi),  $66,974;  estimated  revenue,  £140,000. 
The  state  forms  a  level  plain  of  triangular  shape,  intersected 
by  numeioas  livetx.  The  greater  portion  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  but  tracts  of  jungle  are  to  be  seen  in  the  north-east 
corner,  which  abuts  upon  Assam.  The  soil  is  uniform  in  char- 
acter throughout,  consisting  of  a  light,  friable  loam,  varying  in 
depth  from  6  in.  to  3  ft.,  superimposed  upon  a  deep  bed  of  sand. 
The  whole  is  detritus,  washed  down  by  torrents  from  tho  neigh- 
bouring Himalayas.  The  rivers  all  pass  throu^  the  state  from 
north  to  south,  to  join  the  main  stream  of  the  Brahmaputra. 
Some  half-dozen  are  navigable  for  small  trading  boats  throughout 
the  year,  and  are  nowhere  fordable;  and  there  are  about  twenty 
minor  streams  which  become. navigable  only  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  streams  have  a  tendency  to  cut  new  channels  for 
themselves  after  every  annual  flood,  and  they  communicate 
with  one  another  by  cross-country  watercourses.  Rice  is 
gmvn  on  three-fourths  of  the  cultivated  area.  Jute  and  tobacco 
are  also  largely  grown  for  export.  The  only  special  industries 
4Ue  the  weaving  of  a  strong  silk  obtained  from  worms  fed  on  the 
<astot-oil  plant,  and  of  a  coarse  jute  cloth  used  for  screens 
and  bedding.  The  external  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
Marwari  immigrants  from  Rajpulana.  Among  other  improve- 
ments a  railway  has  been  constructed,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
loan  from  the  British  government.  The  earthquake  of  the 
12th  of  June  1897  caused  damage  to  public  buildings,  roads,  &c., 
in  the  state  to  the  estimated  amount  of  £100,000. 

The  Koch  or  Rajbansi,  from  which  the  name  of  the  state 
is  derived,  are  a  widely  spread  tribe,  evidently  of  aboriginal 
descent,  found  throughout  all  northern  Bengal,  from  Purnea 
district  to  the  Assam  valley.  They  are  akin  to  the  Indo-Chinese 
races  of  the  north-east  frontier;  but  they  have  now  become 
largely  hinduized,  especially  in  their  own  home,  where  the 
appellation  "  Koch  "  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
Their  total  number  in  all  India  was  returned  in  1901  as  nearly 
ai  millions. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  other  small  native  states,  the  royal 
family  of  Kuch  Behar  lays  claim  to  a  divine  origin  in  order  to 
conceal  an  impure  aboriginal  descent.  The  greatest  monarch 
of  the  dyiusty  was  Nat  Natayan,  the  son  of  Visu  Singh,  who 
began  to  reign  about  1550.  He  conquered  the  whole  of  Kamrup, 
biiUt  templa  in  Assam,  of  which  ruips  still  exist  bearing  inscrip- 
tions with  his  name,  and  extended  his  power  southwards  over 
what  is  now  part  of  the  British  districts  of  Rangpur  and  Furnea. 
His  son,  Lakshmi  Narayan,  who  succeeded  him  in  Kuch  Bchar, 
became  tributary  to  the  Mogul  Empire.  In  1772  a  competitor 
for  the  throne,  having  been  driven  out  of  the  country  by  his 
rivals,  applied  for  assistance  to  Warren  Hastings.  A  detach- 
ment of  sepoys  was  accordingly  marched  into  the  state;  the 
Bbutias,  whose  interference  bad  led  to  this  intervention,  were 


expdled,  and  forced  to  sue'  for  peace  through  the  mediation  of 
the  lama  of  Tibet.  By  the  treaty  made  on  this  occasion,  April 
1773,  the  raja  acknowledged  subjection  to  the  Company,  and 
nude  over  to  it  one-half  of  his  annual  revenues.  In  1863,  on  the 
death  of  the  raja,  leaving  a  son  and  heir  only  ten  months  old, 
a  British  commissioner  was  appointed  to  undertake  the  direct 
management  of  affairs  during  the  minority  of  the  prince,  and 
many  important  reforms  were  successfully  introduced.  The 
maharaja  Sir  Nripendra  Narayan,  G.C.I.E.,  bom  in  1862,  was 
educat«l  under  British  guardianship  at  Patna  and  Calcutta,  and 
became  hon.  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  6th  Bengal  Cavalry.  In 
1897-98  he  served  in  the  Tirah  campaign  on  the  staff  of  General 
Yeatman-Biggs,  and  received  the  distinction  of  a  C.B.  He  was 
present  at  the  Jubilee  in  1887,  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  1897, 
and  King  Edwaid's  Coronation  inigoa,  and  became  a  well-known 
figure  in  London  society.  In  1878  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  the  Brahmo  leader.  His  eldest  son  was 
educated  in  England. 

The  town  of  Kuch  Behar  is  situated  on  the  river  Tursa,  and 
has  a  railway  station.  Pop.  (1901),  10,458.  It  contains  a  college 
affiliated  to  the  Calcutta  University. 

KUDU  (koodoo),  the  native  name  for  a  large-species  of  African 
anlelope  (q.v.),  with  large  corkscrew-like  horns  in  the  male, 
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Male  Kudu, 
and  the  body  marked  with  narrow  vertical  white  lines  in  both 
sexes.  The  female  is  hornless.  Slrepsutros  capensis  (or  S. 
sircpsiceros)  is  the  scientific  name  of  the  true  kudu,  which  ranges 
from  the  Cape  to  Soroaliland;  but  there  is  also  a  much  smaller 
species  (S.  imberbis)  in  East  and  North-East  Africa. 

KUENEN.  ABRAHAM  (1828-1891),  Dutch  Protestant  theo- 
logian, the  son  of  an  apothecary,  was  born  on  the  i6th  of  Sep- 
tember 1828,  at  Haarlem,  North  Holland.  On  his  father's 
death  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  leave  school  and  take  a 
humble  place  in  the  business.  By  the  generosity  of  friends  he 
was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at  Haarlem  and  afterwards 
at  the  university  of  Leiden.  He  studied  theology,  and  won  his 
doctor's  degree  by  an  edition  of  thirty-four  chapters  of  Genesis 
from  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  In  1851 
he  became  professor  extraordinarius  of  theology  at  Leiden, 
and  in  1855  full  professor.  He  married  a  daughter  of  W. 
Muurling,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Groningen  school,  which 
made  the  first  pronounced  breach  with  Calvinistic  theology 
in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland.  Kuenen  himself  soon 
became  one  of  the  main  supports  of  the  modern  theology,  of 
which  J.  N.  Scholtcn  (1811-1885)  and  Karel  Willem  Opzoomer 
(b.  1821)  were  the  chief  founders,  and  of  which  Leiden  became 
the  headquarters.  His  first  great  work,  an  historico-critical 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  HisloHsck-krilisch  ondtr- 
xoek  naar  het  onitaan  en  de  vtnameling  van  de  boeken  des  Oudcn 
Verbmds  (3  vols.,  1861-1865;  2nd  cd.,  1S85-1893;  German  by 
T.  Weber  and  C.  T.  MtiUet,  1885-1894).  foUowed  the  Unes  of  the 
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dominant  school  of  Heinrich  Ewald.  But  before  long  he 
came  under  the  inflaence  of  J.  W.  Colenao,  and  learned  to 
regard  the  prophetic  narrative  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Numbers 
as  older  ih&n  what  was  by  the  Germans  denominated  Crundsckrift 
("Book  of  Origins")*  In  1869-1870  he  published  his  book  on 
the  religion  of  Israel,  De  ipdsdiinst  van  IsraA  tol  den  ondergang 
van  der  Joodscken  Staat  (£ng.  trans.,  1874-1875).  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1875  by  a  study  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  Dt  profeten  en  de 
projetie  onder  Israel  (Eng.  trans.,  1877),  largely  polemical  in  its 
scope,  and  specially  directed  against  those  who  rest  theological 
dogmas  on  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  In  x88a  Kuenen  went 
to  England  to  deliver  a  course  of  Hibbert  lectures,  National 
Rtlipons  and  Universal  Rdigian\  in  the  following  year  he 
presided  at  the  congress  of  Orientalists  held  at  Leiden.  In  1886 
his  volume  on  the  Hexateuch  was  published  in  England.  He 
died  at  Leiden  on  the  loth  of  December  1891. 
•  Kuenen  was  also  the  author  of  many  articles,  ^persand  reviews; 
a  series  on  the  Hexateuch,  which  appeared  in  the  TheUoeisch 
Tijdschrijtt  of  which  in  1866  he  became  joint  editor,  Is  one  <h  the 
finest  products  of  modem  criticism.  His  collected  works  were 
tranUatedintoGerman  and  published  by  ICBudde  in  1891.  Several 
c^  his  works  have  been  translated  into  bnglish  by  Philip  Wicksteed. 
See  the  article  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Rudencyhiop&die. 

KUEN-LUN,  or  Kwen-Lun,  a  term  used  to  designate  gener- 
ally the  mountain  ranges  which  run  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
great  Tibetan  plateau  in  Central  Asia.  In  a  wider  application 
it  means  the  succession  of  ranges  which  extend  from  the  Pamirs 
on  the  W.  to  113  *  £.,  until  it  strikes  against  or  merges  in  the 
steep  escarpments  of  the  S.E.  flank  of  the  Mongolian  plateau. 
In  the  narrower  acceptation  it  applies  only  to  those  ranges 
whichpartthedesertof  Takla-makanon  the  N.  from  the  Tibetan 
plateau  on  the  5.  between  the  Pamirs  and  the  transverse  glen 
of  the  Kara-muren,  that  is,  nearly  to  the  longitude  of  the 
town  of  Cherchen  (about  85}^  E.).  Although  the  use  of  the 
name  is  thus  restricted  in  geographical  usage,  the  mountain 
system  so  designated  does,  as  a  fact,  extend  eastwards  as  far  as 
the  great  depression  of  Tsaidam  (say  95°  £.),  though  it  is  un- 
certain whether  its  direct  orographical  continuation  eastwards 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  Astin-tagh,  or,  as  F.  Grenard  and 
K.  Bogdanovich  believe — and  with  them  Sven  Hedin  is  inclined 
to  agree:— with  the  parallel  ranges  of  Kalta-alaghan  and  Arka- 
tagh,  which  lie  S.  of  the  Astin-tagh.  At  any  rate  the  Aslin- 
tagh,  whether  it  is  the  principal  continuation  of  the  Kuen-lun 
or  only  a  subsidiary  flanking  system,  is  itself  the  westward 
continuation  of  the  Nan-shan  or  Southern  Mountains,  which 
reach  down  far  into  China  (to  113^  E.). 

Taken  in  its  widest  meaning,  the  Kuen-lun  Mountains  thus 
stretch  in  a  wavy  line  for  nearly  2500  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
while  in  the  W.  their  constituent  ranges  are  folded  and  squeezed 
by  lateral  compression  into  a  breadth  of  some  150-300  m.,  their 
summits  being  forced  up  to  correqwndingly  higher  altitudes, 
in  the  £.  they  spread  out  to  a  breadth  of  some  600  m.,  the 
ranges  being  in  that  quarter  less  folded,  and  consequently 
both  flatter  and  lower.  In  the  tectonic  structure  of  Asia  the 
Kuen-lun  forms,  asit  were,  the  backbone  of  the  continent.  In 
point  of  age  it  is  very  much  older  than  either  the  Himalayas 
to  the  S.  or  the  Tian-shan  to  the  N.  But  although  the  crests 
of  its  component  ranges  reach  altitudes  of  21,500  to  32,000  ft., 
they  are  not  as  a  rule  overtopped  by  individual  peaks  of  com- 
manding and  towering  elevation,  as  the  Himalayas  are,  but  run 
on  the  whole  tolerably  uniform  and  relatively  at  little  greater 
altitude  than  the  lofty  valleys  which  separate  them  one  from 
iinothcr.  It  is  a  strikingly  marked  characteristic  of  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  that  its  outermost  border-range  («.g. 
Western  Kuen-lun  and  Astin-tagh)  is  throughout  double;  and 
this  "  twinning  "  of  the  mountain-ranges,  as  also  of  the  inter- 
mont  lake-basins  among  the  Kuen-lun  ranges,  is  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  Tibetan  plateau. 

The  supreme  orographic  importance  of  this  gnat  Central  Asian 
mountain  system  was  recognized  in  a  fashion  even  by  the  geographers 
of  ancient  Greece.  They  used  to  suppose  that  an  immense  rai^ 
of  mountains  crossed  Asia  from  west  to  cast  on  the  parallel  of  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  extending  through  Asia  Minor,  the  Kurdish  high- 
lands, the  N.  of  Persia,  the  N.  of  Bactria  (AfghanistapJ,  the  Hindu- 


kush.  and'vo"bn  into  China.  This  long  mnge  tbay  siippoaBd  to 
separate  the  waters  which  flow  N.  to  the  Kxaic  from  thoae  wfaidi 
flow  S.  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  K.  Ritter  {Astern,  u.)  was  the  first  of 
modern  eeographers  to  recognise  the  true  character  of  the  Kuen-lna 
as  a  border  ranee  of  the  Tibetan  plateau ;  and  Baron  von  Ricbtbofea 
{China,  i.  1876)  still  further  defined  and  accentuated  the  concepckm 
of  the  system  by  representing  it  at  a  complex  arrangemeot  of  seven! 
parallel  rtnges,  running  in  wavy  lines  from  the  Pamin  (76*  E.) 
eastwards  to  1 18*  E.  But  tbougn  von  Richthofen's  general  csnoep- 
tion  of  the  Kuen-lun  system  «-as  broadly  sound  and  in  accordanoe 
with  facts,  tho  details  both  of  his  description  and  of  that  of  laa» 
pupil  Wegener^  require  now  very  considecable  iwision,  and  need 
even  to  be  in  part  recast,  as  a  consequence  of  exploratk>tta  and 
investigations  made  unce  they  wrote  by,  amongit  others,  the 
Russian  explorers  N.  M.  Przhevalsky,  M.  V.  ^rvtsov,  V.  L 
Roborovsky,  P.  K.  Koslov,  K.  Bogdanovich,  V.  A.  Obnirbev,  and 
(?)  Skassi;  by  the  Englishmen  A.  D.  Carey,  A.  Dalgtetsh.  Sc  G.  R. 
Litttcdale.  H.  6oi«er.  H.  H.  P.  Deasy  and  M.  S.  WeUby;  by  the 
American  W.  W.  RocldiiU :  the  Frenchmen  J.  L.  DutreiUl  de  Rhios. 
F.  Grenard,  P.  G.  Bonvalot  and  Prince  Henri  d'OrWaos;  by  the 
Hungarians  L.  von  Loczy  and  Count  Szecbteyi;  and  above  all  hf 
the  bwcde  Sven   Hedin. 

Western  JCuen-ZuH.— On  the  east  the  Pamir  highlands  aie  fenced 
off  from  the  East  Turkestan  lowlands  by  the  double  bofder-ridgc  tjt 
Sarik-kol  (the  Sarik-kol  range  and  the  Muztagfa  or  Kashgar  rajive), 
which  has  its  eastern  foot  down  in  the  Tarim  bastn  (4OQO-4500  ft.) 
and  its  western  up  on  the  Pamirs  at  10.500  to  I5^KX>  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  while  its  own  summits,  «.£.  the  Muztagh-ata  (35,780  ft.),  shoot 
up  far  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  This  double  border- 
ndge  is  continued  east  of  the  meridian  of  Yarkand  or  Yarkent 
(77^  £.)  by  a  succession  of  twin  ranges,  all  runnii^,  though  under 
duferent  names.  from_thc  W.N.W.  to  the_£.S.E.    ■According  to 


the  investigations  of  F.  StoUczka  and  K.  Bogdanovich,  the  l 

fossils  occur  in  both  sets  of  border  ranges,  in  the  Sarik-kol  and  in 
their  eastward  continuations,  e^.  corals,  StromtUopkoroe,  Bryvttic, 
Atrypa.  reticularis,  A.  laiilinguis  and  A.  aspera,  Sptrifer  vertuniii^ 
&c.,  and  these  the  latter  geologist  assigns  to  the  Devonian  epoch. 
These  eastward  continuations  of  the  double  borderranfc  of  the 
Pamirs  are  the  constituent  ranges  of  the  Kuen-lun  proper.  The 
names  given  to  them  are  the  Kilian  or  Kitiai^,  the  Khotan  aod  the 
Kenya  Mountains  in  the  more  northerly  range  and  the  Rasken  or 
Raslcan,.  the  Sughet  and  the  Ullugh-tagh  h^mntains  in  the  more 
southerly  range.  Although  they  alldecmse  in  altitude  from  west  to 
east,  they  nevertheless  reach  elevations  of  19,000  ft.,  with  individual 
peaks  ascending  some  2000-3500  ft.  higher.  From  the  East  Turke- 
stan lowlands  on  the  north  the  ascent  is  very  steep,  and  the  passes 
across  both  sets  of  ranges  lie  at  great  altituda:  for  example,  the 
pass  of  Sanju-davan  in  the  lower  range  is  16,325  ft.  above  aea-ievel, 
and  the  Kyzvl-davan,  farther  east,  is  16,900  ft.,  while  the  Sugfaet- 
da  van  in  the  higher  ranfce  is  173^5  ft.  Hie  latter  range  is  separated 
from  the  Karakonun  Mounuina  by  the  deeply  trenched  gone  of 
the  Raakem  or  Yarkand<darya,  while  the  deep  glen  o(  the  Kara-kaih 
or  Khotan-darya  intervenes  net  ween  the  upper  (Sughet  Mountains) 
and  the  lower  (Kilian  Mountains)  border-ranges.  Altogether  this 
western  extremity  of  the  Kuen-lun  system  is  a  very  ruBBcd  nxMin- 
tainous  region,  a  consequence  partly  of  the  intricacy  of  the  fianking 
ranges  and  spurs,  partly  of  the  powerful  lateral  corapnsaon  to 
which  they  have  been  lUDJected,  and  partly  of  the  great  aad  abmpt 
differences  in  vertical  elevation  between  the  crests  w  the  ranges  and 
the  bottoms  of  the  deep,  narrow,  ruued  glens  between  Uion.  la 
the  broad  orographical  oisposttion  of  the  ranges  there  Is  consklcrafale 

umilarity  between  north  Tibet  and  west  Pcrsa,  in  that  in  both  c 

the  ranges  are  crowded  together  in  the  west,  but  spread  out  1  *  * 


they  advance  towards  the  east.    To  the  two  principal  t^. . 

rart  of  the  system  F.  Grenard,  who  accompanied  J.  L.  Outreufl  de 
Rhins  on  his  journey  in  1890-1895,  gives  the  names  the  Al»n-tagb 
and  Ustun-tagh,  though  he  names  no  less  than  rix  paraUef  ranges 
altogether.  Nowas  Aityn-tagh*  is  an  accepted,  though  in  poem 
of  fact  erroneous,  name  for  Astin-tagh,  it  n  dear  that  Greoard 
considers  the  main  Kuen-lun  ranges  to  be  continued  directly  1^  the 
Astin-tagh. 

From  the  transverse  breach  of  the  Keriya-darya  (abont  8i|*  E.) 
to  that  of  the  Kara-muren  in  the  lonttade  of  Cherdien  (about 
85^*  E.)  the  parallel  border-ranges  of  the  Tibetan  platcan  trend  in 
the  E.N.E.,'and  here  occur  in  the  lower  or  outer  range  the  pasaraof 
Dalai-kurghan-art  (u.290  ft.),  Choka-davan,  i.e.  Lttuedale'sQiolcar 
Pass  (9530  ft.)  and  othera  at  altitudes  ranging  from  8600  to 


>  In  "  Orographie  des  Kwen-tun,**  in  Ziitsehnjt  dtr  GestSsehMftfSr 
Erdkuude  aw  Berlin  (1891). 

■  1 1  is  used,  for  instance,  on  the  map  of  *'  Xnner-Asien  "  (Kol  62)  ol 
Stieler's  Hand-atlas  (ed.  1905)  and  in  the  Atlas  of  the  Russian  General 
StafF.  Etymologicallv  the  correct  form  is  Astin-tagh  or  Aatun-tagh. 
meaning  the  L^wer  or  NearerMountains.  Uston-tagh,  which  appears 
on  Stieler's  map  as  an  altemattBe  name  for  Altyn-taeh,  means  Higbcr 
or  Farther  Mounuins,  and  though  not  used  locally  of  any  apeofic 
range,  .would  be  appropriately  employed  to  designate  the  nigha' 
^nd  more  southeriy  of  the  twin  border-ranges  of  the  Tibetan 
plateso. 
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'11,500  ft.;  n^ile  Sa  the  tipper  nnse  are  tlw  At-to-davan  (16,600  ft.). 
Yapkak-lik-davan  (15.350  ft.),  Sarshu'davaa  (1^,680  fL)  and  others 
not  named  at  26,S90  ^^  17.300  ft. 

I  JdiddUKuen-lun. — Between  theuppertiancverarBlensof  the  Kara- 
muren  (or  Mitt  River)  and  the  Cherchen-darya  ttretches  the  short 
range  of  Toku»^van.  From  it,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cher  chen- 
cfarytt  in  about  86*  £.,  the  component  ranges  of  the  middle  Knen-lun 
begin  to  diwrfe  and  radiate  outwards  {i.e.  to  north  and  to  south)  like 
the  &iger8  of  the  outspread  human  hand.  And  here  at  least  four 
principal  ranges  or  groups  of  ranges  admit  of  being  discriminated, 
namely  the  Aatin-tagh,  the  Chimei^tagh,  the  Kalta-^iaghan  and  the 
Arka-tagh,  all  belonging  to  the  mountainous  country  which  borders 
on  the  north  the  actual  plateau  region  of  Tibet.  Although  these 
several  rangea,  or  systems  of  ranges,  differ  considerably  m  their 


orographical  dkaracteristics,  the  followinR  dpscriptna  will  apply 
fenerally  to  the  entire  r^on  from  the  Astin*tagn  southwards  to 
the  Arla-tagh.     The  broad  features  of  the  surface  configuration 


are  a  series  of  nearly  parallel  mountain-ranges,  running  from 
W^W.  E.N.E.  to  W.N.WrE.S.E.,  and  separated  by  high  intermont 
valleys,  which  are  choked  with  disintegrated  material  and  divided 
into  a  cbeouered  pattern  of  self-contained,  shallow  lacustrine  basins. 
As  a  rule  tne  cresu  of  the  ranges  are  worn  down  bv  aerial  denudation 
and  have  the  general  appearance  of  roumled  oomes.  Hard  ruck 
(mostly  granite  and  crysulline  schists*  with  red  sandstone  in  places) 
appears  onljr  in  the  transverse  glens,  which  are  often  choked  with 
tfieir  debris  in  the  form  either  of  gravel-and-shingle  or  loose  blocks 
of  stone  or  both.  The  flanks  of  the  mountains  are  so  deeply  buried 
in  distttttgrated  material  that  the  difference  in  vertical  altitude 
betwcAi  the  floors  of  the  valleys  and  the  summits  of  the  ranges  is 
comparatively  small.  But  as  each  successive  lange,  proceeding 
south,  represents  a  higher  step  in  the  terraced  ascent  from  the  desert 
of  GcM  to  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  the  ranges  when  viewed  from  the 
north  frequently  appear  like  veritable  upstanding  mountain  ranges, 
and  this  appearance  is  accentuated  by  the  general  steepness'  of  the 
ascent;  whereas,  when  viewed  on  the  other  hand  from  the  south, 
these  several  rar^;es»  owing  to  their  long  and  gentle  slope  in  that 
direction,  have  the  ai^)eaiance  of  comparatively  gentle  swellings  of 
the  earth's  service  rather  than  of  well-defined  mountain  ranges. 
As  a  rule,  the  streams  flow  alternately  east  and  west  down  the  inter- 
mont latitudinal  valleys,  until  they  break  through  some  transverse 
glen  In  the  range  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley.  In  the  western 
ports  of  the  system  they  mostly  go  to  feed  the  Kara-muren  or  the 
Cherchen-dam,  while  farther  east  they  flow  down  into  some  larger 
self-containccl  barin  of  internal  drainaee,  such  as  the  Achik-kol, 
the  two  lakes  Kara-kol,  or  the  Ghac-kol,  and  even  yet  farther  east 
maW  their  way,  some  of  them  into  the  lakes  of  the  Tsaidam  depres- 
sion or  become  lost  in  its  sands  or  in  those  of  the  Kum-tagh  desert 
on  the  north,  or  go  to  feed  the  beadstreams  of  the  great  nvers,  the 
Hwang-ho  (Yellow  River)  «k1  the  Yangtsze-klang  (Blue  River)  in 
the  south.  It  appears  to  be  a  rule  that  the  rivers  which  eventually 
terminate  in  the  deserts  of  Gobi  and  Takla-makan  grow  increasingly 
lar^r  In  magnitude  from  east  to  west.  Another  law  appears  to  distm- 
guish  the  hydrography  of  at  any  rate  the  great  latitudinal  valleys 
of  the  Arka-tagh  and  tne  Chimen  valley  (north  erf  the  Chiroen-tagh) : 
the  streams  flow  close  under  the  foot  of  the  range  that  shuts  in  each 
individual  valley  on  the  north.  But  in  respect  of  precipitation  there  is 
a  very  marked  diflference  between  the  valleys  of^the  north  and  those 
of  the  south.  Whereas  both  the  mountains  aAd  valleys  of  the  Astin- 
tagh  aiid  of  the  Atcato-ugh  (the  next  large  range  to  the  Astin-tagh 
on  the  south)  are  arid  and  desolate  in  the  extreme,  smitten  as  it  were 
with  the  desiccatiag  breath  of  the  desert,  those  of  the  Arka-tagh  and 
beyond  are  supersaturated  with  iMristure,  so  that,  at  any  rate  in 
summer,  the  surface  is  in  many  parts  little  better  than  a  quaking 
<iuagmire.  Throughout  vegetation  is  scanty  and  faunal  lite  poor 
in  species,  though  m  some  respects  certain  of  the  species,  e.g.  wild 
yaks,  wild  asses  (kulans),  antelopes  {orongo  and  others),  marmots, 
nares  and  partridges  exist  locally  in  large  numbers.  The  wild  camel 
approaches  the  north  outliers  ot  the  Astin-tagh,  but  rarely,  if  ever, 
ventures  to  enter  their  fastnesses.  ^Bears,  wolves,  foxes,  goats 
(Jt6kmet),  wild  sheep  {arkharis),  lizards,  earth-rats,  and  a  small 
rodent  (^shikan),  with  ravens,  eagles,  wild  ducks  and  wild  geese 
are  the  other  varieties  principally  encountered.  The  vegetation 
consists  almost  entirely  of  scrubby  bushes  of  several  varieties,  in- 
cluding tamarisks  and  wild  briers,  of  reeds  {kAmish).  and  of  grass 
on  the  yaylaks  (pasture-grounds)  of  the  middle  ranges.  On  the 
Arka-ta^h  even  the  moss,  the  last  surviving  representative  of  the 
flora,  disappears  entirely.  In  the  eastern  Astin-tagh  a  variety  of 
wild  tea  (ckay,  mountain  tea)  is  used  by  the  Mongols.  Gold  is 
obtained  in  very  small  quantities  in  a  few  places  in  tne  Astin-tagh 
and  the  Kalta-alaghan.  The  nomenclature  of  the  numerous 
ranges  in  this  part  of  the  Kuen-lun  is  extremely  confunng,  owing 
to  different  tTavelJera  having  applied  the  same  name  to  different 
ranges  and  to  different  travellers  have  applied  different  names  to 
what  is  probably  often  identically  the  same  range.  In  this  article 
tbe  nomenclature  adopted  is  that  employed  by  the  latest,  and 
probably  the  most  thorough,  explorer  of  this  part  of  Central  Asia, 
namely,  Svcn  Hedin.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  longer  and  more  important  crossings  of  Tibet  and  its  northern 
montane  region  have  been  made  from  north  to  south,  or  vice  versa, 
that  is,  transversely  across  the  ranges,  andcomparatively  few  from 


east  to  west  abi^  the  Intermont  latitudinal  valleys,  the  identifica- 
tions between  ranges  in  the  east  and  rangea  in  the  west  are  in  more 
than  one  instance  more  or  less  doubtful. 

The  AaiH'iatk,  altbotigh  it  occufSies  a  nmilar  position  to  the  twin 
ranges  of  the  Western  Kuen-lun,  in  that  it  forms  the  outermost 
escarpment  or  border-ridge  on  the  north  of  the  Tibetan  plateau.woutd 
appear  fai  the  opinion  01  the  most  competent  judges  (e.g.  Grenard; 
Bogdanovich,  Sven  Hedin,  Przhevalsky),  to  be  only  a  branch  or 
suMidiary  range  of  the  main  range  of  the  Kuen-lun.  It  is  not 
however  a  nnpe,  long,  continuous  cnain,  as  it  is  shown,  for  example, 
on  the  map  ofthe  Russian  general  staff,  but  consists  of  twoparalld 
main  ranges,  and  in  the  east  of  three,  and  even  to  the  N.E.  of  Tsaidam 
of  four,  parallel  main  ranges,  flanked  throughout  by  several  sub- 
sidiary chains,  spun  and  imshoots.  Beyond  that  it  swells  out  into 
the  vast  massif  of  Anambaruin-ula,  which  is  traversed  by  at  least 
three  minor  parallel  chains.  But  on  the  east  of  the  Anambaruin-ula 
it  once  more  contracts  to  two  main  ranges,  the  mote  southerly  being 
that  which  Prxhevalsky  called  the  Humboldt  Range  (crossed  by  a 
pass  at  13.200  ft.).  This  branch  is  probably  continued  in  the  range 
which  overhangs  the  Kolco-nor  on  the  south,  namely,  the  south  Koko- 
nor  Range.  Tne  northern  branch  merges  eastwards  into  the  Nan- 
shan  or  Southern  Mountains.*  -The  passes  in  the  Lower  Astin-tagh 
range  from  altitudes  of  10,150  to  10.700  ft.,  and  in  the  Upper  Astin- 
tagh  at  1 1 ,770  to  is,68o  ft.  (Tasfa-davan),  though  one  pass  beside  the 
Charkhlik-su  is  only  9|66o  ft.  high.  And  as  the  «riative  altitudes 
of  crest  and  pass  remain  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  Western 
Kuen-lun,  it  is  evident  how  greatly  the  general  elevation  of  the  twin 
border  ridge  decreases  towards  the  east.  But  there  exists  a  striking 
difference  Detwecn  tbe  crests  of  the  Astin-tagh  and  those  of  the 
ranges  which  give  rise  to  the  gigantic  ridge  and  furrow  arrangement 
on  the  Tibeun  plateau.  "  Here  in  the  Astin-tagh  the  mountains^ 
like  those  in  the  Kuruk-tagh,'  are  indeed  severely  weathered,  but 
they  always  consist,  from  base  to  summit,  of  hard  rock,  bare  and 
barren,  most  frequently  piled  up  in  eccentric,  nagged  masses,  denti- 
culated, pinnacled  crests  and  peaks.  On  the  Tibeun  plateau,  on 
the  other  hand,  most  of  the  ranges  are  distinguished  by  their 
rounded  outlines  and  soft  consistency,  and  their  striking  poverty  in 
hard  rock,  which  in  the  best  cases  only  crops  out  near  the  summits. 
There  too  disintegration  has  been  to  a  remarkable  extent  operative. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  ^reat  morphological  difference,  that  in  the 
former  regions,  the  Astin-tagh  and  the  Kunik-taeh,  the  products 
of  disintegration  are  almost  always  carried  away  by  the  wind,  and- 
so  disappear;  no  matter  how  powerful  or  how  active  the  disintegra- 
tion may  be,  none  of  the  loosened  material  ever  succeeds  either  in 
^thering  amongst  the  mountains  or  in  accumulating  at  their  foot. 
The  climate  is  so  arid,  and  precipitation  so  extremely  rare,  that  the 
fine  powdery  material  falls  a  helpless  prey  to  the  winds.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  precipitation  on  the  Tibetan  plateau  issocc^ous, 
and  iO  uniformly  distributed^  that  it  is  able  to  retain  the  loMencd 
material  im  sUu^  and  causes  it  to  heap  itself  up  in  rounded  masses 
on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  that  are  its  primitive  source  d 
origin,  these  projecting  in  great  part  like  skeletons  from  the  midst 
of  their  own  ruins."  '  The  twin  ranges  of  the  Astin-ta^  are  fairly 
equivalent  in  point  of  magnitude  and  regularity;  but whilethe Lower 
Range,  on  the  north,  sensibly  decreases  in  altitude  towards  theeast.the 
Upper  Range,  on  the  south,  maintains  its  general  altitude  in  a  remark- 
able way,  and  is  gapped  by  steep,  wild,  deeply  incised  transverse 
glens  directed  towaras  the  north,  and  generally  fenced  in  by  dark 
precipitous  walls  of  rock.  Tbe  great  valley  between  the  two  is 
*'  cut  up  into  a  aeries  of  self-contained  basins,  each  serving  as  the 
gathering  ground  of  the  brooks  that  run  down  off  the  adjacent 
mountains.  Outside  the  lower  end  of  each  lal-ge  transverse  glen  there 
is  a  scree  of  sedimentary  matter.  These  screes  are  however  very  flat 
and  their  lower  edges  generally  reach  all  the  way  down  to  the  central 
part  of  the  basin,  which  is  occupied  by  an  expanse  of  yellow  clay, 
perfectly  flat  and  fairiy  hard,  as  well  as  dry  and  barren,  often 
cracked  into  polygonal  cakes  and  drawn  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
long  axis  of  the  valley.  ,  .  .  But  though  the  great  morphological 
features  of  this  latitudinal  valley  forcibly  recall  the  latitudinal 
valleys  of  Tibet,  the  clirtuitic  differences  give  rise  to  differences 
between  the  basins  corresponding  to  the  differences  between  the  moun* 
tain-ranges  themselves.  For  while  the  self-contained  basins  of 
Tibet  generally  possess  a  salt  lake  in  the  middle,  into  which  brooks 
and  streams  of  greater  or  leas  magm'tude  gather,  often  from  very 
considerable  distances,  these  self-contained  basins  of  the  Astin- 
tagh  »re  very  smalt  in  area,  and  it  is  extremely  seldom  that  th«r 
central  parts  receive  any  water  at  all,  only  in  fact  after  copious 
rain.  These  terminal  lakes,  or  more  aoctnately  sedimentary  plains, 
are  therefore  almost  always  dry.'*  * 

The  next  parallel  range  on  the  south,  the  A  kaUhtagk,  and  the  valley 
which  separates  it  from  the  Astin-tagh,  are  equally  arid  and  water- 
less. The  valley,  known  by  the  general  rume  of  Kakir,  meaning  a 
**  hard,  dry,  sterile  expanse  of  clay,"  is  chequered  with  shallow  self- 
contained  oasins  pf  the  usual  type  and  has  remarkably  gentle  slopes 


>  The  Northern  Mountains  are  the  Pe-shan  in  the  desert  of  GoU 
(sec  Gobi). 
■  On  the  oppoate  or  north  mdc  of  the  desert  of  Lop  (desert  of  Gol»). 

*  Sven  Hedin,  Scientific  ResuUs,  iii.  308. 

•  Ibid.  310-JII. 
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up  to  the  mountains  on  both  north  and  soath.  Its  surface  slopes  from 
altitudes  of  10,100  to  10,600  ft.  in  the  west,  where  is  the  lakeof  Uzun> 
shor  (9650  ft-)  to  9400  ft.  in  the  cast,  in  which  direction  ic  continues 
as  far  as  the  Anambaruin-ula  (se«^  below)  and  the  plain  or  flat  basin 
of  SArt&ng,  a  north  extension  ol  Tsaidam.  Hiis  range  of  Akato-tagh, 
the  Altun  Range  of  Carey,  is  the  same  as  that  which  on  the  map  of 
the  Russian  general  staff  bears  the  name  Chlmen-ta^h.  Like  the 
Astin-tagh  it  stretches  towards  the  E.N.E.,  and,  like  it,  appears  to 
be  built  up  of  granite  and  schists,  but  its  crest  is  greatly  cfenuded, 
so  that  it  is  a  mere  crumbling  skeleton  protruding  above  the  deep 
mantle  of  disintegrated  material  which  masks  its  flanks.  The  slopes 
on  both  north  and  south  are  extremely  gentle,  but  that  on  the  south 
is  eight  to  ten  times  as  long  as  tha^t  on  the  north.  In  the  east  the  range 
is  mostly  narrow,  and  dies  away  on  the  edge  of  the  Tsaidam  depres- 
sion ;  but  in  the  west  it  swells  out  into  the  lofty  and  imposing  mass  of 
the  Uvfr^himen  or  Shia-manglay,  which  is  capped  with  perpetual 
snow.  This  part  of  the  range  is  crossed  by  the  pass  of  Chopur-alik 
at  an  altitude  of  16,160  ft.,  but  farther  east  the  passes  lie  at  altitudes 
of  13,380  to  10.530  ft.  The  latitudinal  valley  that  intervenes 
between  the  Akato-tagh  and  the  next  great  range  on  the  south,  the 
Chimen-taeh,  slopes  for  the  most  part  eastwards,  from  12,500  ft.  down 
to  the  shaHow  salt  lake  of  Ghaz-kol  or  Chimen-koli  (9305  ft.).  la 
the  western  part  of  this  valley  occurs  the  ver^  important  tranfvcrse 
mter*divide  of  Gulcha*davan  (14,150  ft.),  wtuch  separates  the  basin 
of  the  Cherchen-darya  that  goes  down  into  the  Tarim  baun  from  the 
area  that  drains  down  to  the  Ghaz-kol,  which  belongs  to  the  Tsaidam 
deprcsHon.  This,  the  Chimen  valley,  contains  in  places  a  good  deal 
of  drift-sand,  which  however  is  stationary  in  the  mass  and  heaped 
up  along  the  northern  foot  of  the  Chimen-tagh.  Nevertheless  the 
Akato-tagh  is  only  of  secondary  importance  in  the  general  Kuen-lun 
system,  being  nothing  more  than  a  central  ridge  running  alon^  the 
br«»d  Kaldr  valley  that  separates  the  Astin-Ugh  from  the  Chimen- 
tagh. 

The  latter  range,  the  Ckimtn-tatK  >s  identical  in  its  western  parts 
with  the  Piazlik-tagh  and  ao  the  east  must  be  equated  with  the  Tsai- 
daoi  chain  of  Przhevalsky;  and  it  is  probably  continued  westwards 
by  the  range  which  the  Russian  explorers  call  the  Moscow  Range  or 
the  Achik-tagh,  running  north  of  the  Achik-kol  and,  according  to 
Przhevalsky,  connecting  on  the  west  with  the  Tpkuz-davan.  The 
Chimen-ta^h  rises  into  imposir^  summits,  some  rounded,  some 
pyramidal  in  outline,  which  are  capped  mth  snow,  though  the  snow 
melts  in  sumnKr.  This  range  acts  as  a  "  breakwater "  to  the 
clouds,  arresting  and  condensing  the  moisture  which  is  carried  north- 
wards by  the  south  winds.  Hence  its  slopes  are  not  so  arid  as  those 
of  the  Akato-tagh  and  the  Astin-tagh.  Snow  falls  all  the  year 
round  on  the  Cnimen-tagh,  even  in  July,  and  water  is  abundant 
everywhere.  The  southern  slope  of  the  range  is  gentle  but  short, 
the  northern  slope  long  and  steep.  Grass  is  able  to  grow,  and 
animal  life  is  more  abundant.  The  range  is  crossed  by  passes  at 
X3.970,  13,330  and  13,760  ft.(  and  the  Piaxlik-tagh  by  a  pass  at  an 
altitude  of  13,640  ft. 

The  next  important  range«  still  nnng  south,  is  the  KaUa-blathaHf 
Carey's  Chimen-tagh  Range,  Przbevsusky's  Columbus  Range  and 
the  range  whurh  is  variously  designated  (e.f.  by  Pyevtsov)  as  the 
Ambal-ashkan,  Kalga-lagan  and  Ara-tagh.  This  last  is,  however, 
properly  the  name  of  a  snort  secondary  range  which  rises  aloi%  the 
middle  (ara*- middle)  of  the  valley  between  the  Chimen-tagh  and 
tJbe  Kalta-alaghan.  Not  only  is  it  of  lower  elevation  than  them 
both,  but  it  dies  away  towards  the  west,  the  valleys  on  each  side  of 
it  meeting  round  its  extremity  to  form  one  broad,  open  valley,  with 
an  altitude  of  11,790  to  13,725  ft.  The  Ara-tagh  is  crossed  by  a 
pass  at  an  altitude  of  14,^^^  ft.  In  the  Kalta-alaghan,  which  is 
the  culminating  range  of  this  part  of  the  Kueo-lun,  and  is  over- 
topped by  towerine,  saow-dad  peaks,-  the  passes  climb  to  consider- 
ably higher  altitudes,  namely,  14,560, 14470,  14430  and  1^,190  ft., 
while  tne  pass  of  Aviaz-davao  ascends  to  15,700  ft.  This  range 
appears  to  be  linked  on  to  the  Tokuz-davan  by  the  Muzluk-Ugn, 
in  which  there  axe  passes  at  16,870  and  15450  ft.  It  is  possible 
however  that  the  Muzluk-t^h  belongs  more  intimately  to  the 
Chimen-tagh  system,  that  is,  to  the  Moscow  or  Achik-kol  ranges. 
Indeed  Boedanovich  considers  that  the  Toluu^van,  the  Muzluk- 
tagh,  the  Moscow  Range  and  the  Chimen-tagh  form  one  single 
closdy  connected  chain,  in  which  he  also  places  Przhevalsky's 
isc4ated  peak  of  Mount  Kreml  (15,055  ft.).  Sven  Hedin,  whilst 
agreeing  that  this  may  posnbly  be  the  true  conception,  inclines  to 
the  view  that  the  Acmk-luri  Range  dies  away  tomuds  the  E.,  and 
that  the  Chimen-tagh  and  the  Kalta-alsghan  merge  westwards  into 
the  border-ranges  that  lie  north  of  the  Muzluk-ta^  and  the  Tokuz- 
davan.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  parallel  raises  of  N.  Tibet,  the 
Kalta-alaehan  does  not  decrease,  but  it  increases  in  elevation 
towards  tne  east,  where,  like  the  Chimen-tagh,  it  abuts  upon  and 
merges  in  the  ranges  that  border  Tsaidam  on  the  south. 

Immediately  south  of  the  Kalta-alaghan  comes  a  relatively  deep 
d^wession,  the  KuM'kol  valley,  forming  a  very  well-marked  feature  in 
the  physical  conformation  of  this  region.  It  is  crossed  transversely 
bv  a  water-divide  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  twin-lakes 
of  Kum-kol  (13,700  ft.)  from  the  basin  of  Tsaidam,  some  ^500  ft. 
lower.  The  floor  of  the  valley  consequently  slopes  away  in  both 
directions,  like  the  Chimen  valley  between  the  Akato-ugh  and  the 
Chimen-tagh ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  slopes  westwards  towards  the  Kum- 


kol  lakes  it  diffen  from  nearly  all  the  other  great  ktitvfinal  vaBeys 
that  run  parallel  mth  it ,  because  th^  sk>pe  generally  towards  the  east. 
Not  far  from  the  Kum-kol  lakes  there  is  a  drift-sand  area,  though 
tbe  dunes  are  stationary.  The  upper  lake  of  Kum-kol  (Choo-kum- 
kcA)  (13,730  ft.),  which  contains  frnh  water,  is  of  small  area  (8  ta.  m.) 
ana  in  depth  nowhere  exceeds  i^  ft. ;  but  the  lower  lake  (Ayak-fcum- 
kol)  (13,685  ft-),  which  is  salt,  is  much  bigger  (283  sq.  m.)  and  goes 
down  to  depths  of  64  ana  79  ft.  Farther  west,  lying  between  the 
Musluk>tagli  and  the  Arka^t^ih,  is  the  lake  of  Achik-lcol  (13,940  ft.), 
i6im.  broad  and  50  m.  in  circuit. 

The  next  great  parallel  range  is  the  lofty  and  imposine  Arka-ia^i, 
the  Przhevalsky  Range  of  the  Russian  geooai^Mars,  wbic&  has  its 
eastward  continuations  in  the  Marco  Polo  Kaose  (general  altitude 
15,750-16.3^  ft.)  and  Gurbu-naiji  Mountains  of  Przhevalsky.  The 
Arka-tagh*  is  the  true  backbone  of  the  Kuen-lun  system,  and  xn 
Central  Asa  is  exceeded  in  elevation  only  by  the  Tai^-la,  a  long  way 
farther  scmth,  this  last  being  probably  an  eastern  wing  of  the  Kara- 
komm  Mountains  of  the  Pamin  region.  At  the  same  time  the  Arka- 
taeh  is  the  actual  border-range  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  properly  so- 
called  ;  to  the  south  of  it  none  of  the  long  successioa  of  lofty  paraUel 
ranges  which  ridge  the  Tibetan  highlands  seems  to  have  any  ooamexsoa 
with  the  Kuen-lun  system.  Of  gnat  length,  the  Arka-tagb,  which 
is  a  mountain-system  rather  than  a  range,  varies  greatly  in  configura- 
tion in  different  parts,  sometimes  exhibiting  a  soarfdy  defined  main 
crest,  with  several  lower  flanking  ranges,  and  sometimes  oousistii^ 
of  numerous  parallel  crests  of  nearly  uniform  altitude.  Aaioogst 
these  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  in  the  middle  of  the  system  four 
predominant  ranges,  of  which  the  second  from  the  north  upsobably 
the  principal  lange,  though  the  fourth  is  the  highest.  The  passes 
across  the  first  range  (nortn)  lie  at  altitudes  of  15^5, 16430, 17,330 
and  18,300  ft.;  across  the  second  at  16,830,  17,030w  17^070  and 
17.330  iL;  across  the  third  at  16,800,  16,660,  17,065,  17,830  and 
17,880  ft.;  and  across  the  fourth  at  16,540,  16,765.  16,780,  18,100 
and  18,110  ft.  The  crests  of  the  ranges  lie  comparatively  Uttle 
higher  than  the  valleys  which  separate  them^  the  altitudes  in  the 
latter  running  at  14,940  to  161700  ft.  if  not  higher,  and  being  ooly 
500  to  1000  It.  lower  than  the  crests  of  the  accompanying  raises. 
The  Arka-tagh  ranges  do  not  culminate  in  lofty  jaggea,  psiuiacled 
peaks,  but  in  broad  rouiided«  flattened  domes,  a  charactcrisdc 
feature  of  the  nrstem  throughout.  These  Arka-ts«h  mountains  are 
built  up,  at  alt  events  superficially,  of  sand  and  powdery,  finely 
sifted  disintegrated  materiaL  Where  the  hard  rock  does  crop  out 
on  the  surface,  it  is  so  excessively  weathered  as  to  be  with  diflacuky 
recogoized  as  rock  at  all.  llie  culminating  summits  of  the  laages 
generally  present  the  appearance  of  a  flat,  rouockd  sw^ing,  and 
when  they  are  crowned  with  glaciers,  as  many  of  them  arc,  these 
shape  themselves  into  what  may  be  described  as  a  mantle,  a  breast- 
plate, or  a  flat  cap.  from  which  lappets  and  fringes  project  at  inter- 
vals; nowhere  do  there  exist  any  of  the  long,  narrow,  winding  gladcr 
tongues  whidi  are  so  c^iaractenstic  c^  the  Alps  of  Europe.  But  not 
the  slightest  indication  has  been  discovered  that  these  mountains 
were  ever  panoplied  with  ice.  The  process  of  disintnration  and 
leveltii^  down  has  reached  such  an  advanced  stage  that,  if  ever 
there  did  exist  evidences  of  former  glaciation,  they  have  now  become 
entirely  obliterated,  even  to  the  complete  pulverization  of  the 
erratic  blocks,  supposing  there  were  any.  The  view  that  meets  the 
eye  southwards  from  the  hdg^ts  of  the  Kalta-alaghan  is  the  picture 
of  a  chaos  of  mountua  chains,  ridges,  crests,  peaks,  spurs,  detached 
masses,  in  fact,  mooune  conformations  of  evny  possible  dcscriptkn 
and  in  every  posuble  arrangement.  Immediately  north  of  the  Arka- 
tagh  the  country  is  studdca  with  three  or  four  exceptionally  conspic- 
uous and  imposing  detached  mountain  masses,  all  capped  with  snow 
and  some  01  them  carrying  small  glaciers.  Amoagst  them  are 
Shapka  Mcnomakha  or  tne  Monk's  Cap;  the  Chulak-akkau,  which 
may  however  be  only  Shapka  Monomakha  seen  from  a  different 
point  of  view;  Tomtirlik-tagh  ■  (i.e.  the  f  ron  Mountain) ;  and  fartkr 
west,  Ullugh-muz-tagh,  which,  according  to  Grenard,  reaches  an 
altitude  01  34,140  ft.  But  the  relations  in  which  these  detached 
mounuin-masaes  stand  to  one  another  and  to  the  Arka-tagh  behind 
them  have  not  yet  been  elucidated.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Ullugh- 
muz-tagh  there  exist  numerous  indications  of  fonner  volcanic 
activity,  the  eminences  and  summits  frequently  being  cabled  with 
tuff,  and  smalfer  fragments  of  tuff  axe  scattered  over  other  parts  of 
the  Arka-tagh  ranges. 

The  next  succwding  parallel  range,  the  iTofca-zUIs,  which  b 
continued  eastwards  by  the  Bayan-louira-ula,  between  the  upper 
headstreams  of  the  Hwang-ho  or  Yellow  River  and  the  Yangtxv 
kiang,  beloiq^  orographically  to  the  plateau  of  Tibet. 

The  succesMOtt  of  ranges  which  fellow  one  another  from  the 
deserts  of  Takla-makan  and  Gobi  up  to  the  plateau  proper  of  Tibet 
rise  in  steps  or  terraces,  each  range  being  higher  than  the  range  to  the 
north  of  it  and  lower  than  the  range  to  tne  south  of  it.  The  diScmcc 
in  altitude  between  the  lowest,  most  northeriy  range,  the  Lover 
Astin-tagh,  and  the  most  southerly  of  the  Arka-tagh  ranm  amoaets 
to  nearly  7500  ft.  With  one  exception,  rumely  the  climb  out  of 
the  Kum-kol  valley  to  the  Arka-tagh,  the  fint  three  steps  art 


'This  is  the  correct  form,  Arka-tagh  meaning  the  Farther  or 
Remoter  MounUins.    The  form  Akka-tagh  is  incorrect. 
. '  The  iona  Tumenlik-tagh  is  erroneous. 
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{adividually  the  faisB**^ :  whereas  the  Upper  Astut-ta^ h  cwreedi  the 
Lower  Astin-tagh  by  an  altitude  of  lome  1350  ft.,  it  U  itaelf  exceeded 
by  the  Akato-ugh  to  the  extent  of  1760  ft.  There  is  also  a  con- 
iKlerable  rae  of  S80  ft.  from  the  Akato-tMb  to  the  Chimen-tagh. 
But  between  the  Chimen-tagh,  the  Aia-tagb  and  the  Kalu-alaghan 
there  is  comparatively  little  difference  in  point  of  elevation,  namely, 
730  ft.  in  all.  The  biggest  ascent  is  that  from  the  Kalta-alaghan  to 
the  Arla-tagh,  namely,  neariv  1850  ft.  The  ranges  of  the  Arlca- 
tagh,  agam,  run  at  pretty  nearly  the  same  abeolute  general  altttudcs. 


oamelv^  16*470  to  17.360  ft.  SVben  the  altitudes  of  the  intermont 
latitudinal  valleys  are  compared,  the  significance  orograpbically 
of  the  Chimen  valley  and  of  tne  Kum-kol  valley  is  strilungly  empha- 
sized. Both  are  much  more  deeply  excavated  than  all  the  other 
latitudinal  valleys  that  run  parallel  to  them,  the  Chimen  valley  being 
87s  ft.  above  Ifaie  valley  to  the  north  of  it.  but  no  less  than  3235  ft. 
below  the  valley  to  the  south  of  it.  The  case  of  the  Kum-kol  valiey  is 
altogether  exceptional,  for  it  lies  not  higher,  but  680  ft.  lower,  than 
the  valley  to  the  north  of  it.  and  consequently  the  climb  up  out  of  it 
to  the  first  (on  north)  erf  the  Arte-tag  h  valleys  amounts  to  no  leas  than 
2900  ft.  Hence  these  ten  parallel  ran^  of  the  middle  Kuen-lun 
system  may  be  grouped  in  three  diviuons^i)  the  more  strictly 
border  ranges  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Astin-tagh  and  the  Akato- 
tagh;  (a)  tne  three  ranges  of  Chimen-ta^h,  Ara-tag^h  and  Kalta- 
alaghan,  which  may_  be  considered  as  fonmng  a  trsnsitional  system 
between  the  foregoing  and  the  third  dtvisioa;  (3)  the  Arka-tagb, 
which  constitute  the  elevated  rampart  of  the  Tibetan  pUteaa 
proper.  (J   T.  Be.) 

The  ffan-skan  Hiiklands  overlook  Tnldam  oo  the  N.E.  They 
emfasaoe  a  regkm  380  m.  long  and  260  m.  wide,  entirely  occupied 
with  parallel  mountain  ranges  all. running  from  the  N.W.  to  the 
S.E.  Broad,  flat,  longitudinal  valleys,  at  altitudes  of  13,000  to 
14,000  ft.  C9000  to  10,000  at  the  5«utii-we;'i  rn  bofd^-r)  and  doited 
with  lakea  (Koko-nor,  9970  ft.;  Kh-ira-nur,  13,285  ft.),  fill  up  the 
■  ■  ■  '      ■     S.E.  il:     " 


•pace  between  these  mountain  ranges.     In  the  S.t 


■  Nan-shai 
hlgh^indff  abut  upon  the  higlilands  of  the  Chinese  province  of  K.in- 
suh,  and  near  tne  great  northward  bend  of  the  Hwang-ho  tliey 
meet  the  escarpments  by  which  the  Great  Khingan  and  the  In-sliaa 
ranges  are  continued,  and  by  which  the  Mongolian  plateau  sUfps 
down  to  the  lowlands  of  China.  On  the  N.E.  the  Nan-shan  high- 
lands have  their  foot  on  the  Mongolian  plateau  (average  altitude^ 
4000  ft.),  >.e.  in  the  Ala-shan.  On  the  N.W.  they  arc  fringed  by  a 
border  range,  the  Da-sue-shan.  a  continuation  of  tlic  Astin-tajth, 
which  rises  to  12,200-13,000  ft.  in  its  passes,  and  is  picii^d  by 
•everal  rivers  flowing  west  to  Lake  Khala-chi  or  Khara-nor.  This 
border-range,  which  continues  on  to  the  97th  meridian,  separates 
the  Nan-slun  range  from  the  Pe-shan  range. 

On  the  S.W.  the  Nan-shan  mountains  consist  of  short  Irregular 
chaina,  separated  by  broad  plains,  dotted  with  lalns,  which  differ 
but  slightly  in  altitude  from  Taaidam  <88oo"90O0  ft.).  Next  a 
succession  of  narrow  ranges  intervene  between  this  lower  border 
terrace  and  the  higher  terrace  (13,000-13,500  ft.).  The  first 
mountain  range  on  this  higher  terrace  is  Rittcr's  range,  covered  in 
part  with  extensive  snow-fields.  The  paaes  at  both  ends  of  this 
■oow-clad  mattif  lie  at  altitudes  of  15,990  ft.  and  14,680  ft.  The 
next  range  is  Humboldt  or  Ama-surgu  range,  which  runs  N.W.  to 
S.E.  from  the  Astin-tagh  to  about  38  N.,  and  is  perhaps  continued 
by  the  southern  Kuku  (Koko)-nor  range,  which  strikes  the  Hwang- 
bo  with  an  elevation  of  7440  ft.  It  includes,  in  fact,  several  other 
Srallel ranget~<.f .  the  Mushketov, Semenov, Suesa,  Alexander  III., 
LiD-sarlyk — the  mutual  relations  of  which  are,  however^  not  yet 
definitely  settled. 

Small  lateral  chains  of  mountains,  riuag  some  aooo  ft.  above  the 
general  level  of  that  plateau,  connect  the  central  Nan-shan  with  the 
next  parallel  ranges,  namely,  those  of  the  eastern  Nan-shan.  The 
mutual  relations  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  several 
constituent  chains,  are  equally  unsettled.  Thus,  one  of  them  is 
named  indiscriminately;  Nan-shan,  Richthofen  Range  and  Momo- 
shan-  In  fact,  the  region  is  dominated  by  three  ranges  of  nearly 
caual  altitude,  all  lifting  many  of  their  peaks  above  the  snow-line. 
Finally,  there  is  a  range  of  mountains,  about  10,000  ft.  high,  named 
Lung-4han  by  Obruchev,  which  borders  the  Kan-chow  and  Lian- 
chow  valley  cm  the  N.E.,  and  belong  to  the  Nan-shan  system. 
But  the  stnng  of  oases  in  Kan-suh  province,  which  stretches  between 
the  towns  named,  lies  on  the  lower  level  of  the  Mongolian  plateau 
(4000  to  5000  tt.)j  so  that  the  Lui^-shan  ought  possibly  to  be 
rc^rded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Pe-shan  mountains  of  the  Ck)bL 

Generally  speaking,  the  Nan-shan  highlands  are  a  region  raised 
12,000  to  14,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  intersected  by  wild,  stony 
and  partly^  snow-clad  mountains,  towering  another  4000  to  7000 
ft.  above  its  surface,  and  a.Tanged  in  narrow  (onUel  chains  all 
running  N.W.  to  S.E.  The  chains  of  mountains  are  severally 
from  8  to  17  m.  wide,  seldom  as  much  as  35,  while  the  broad, 
flat  valleys  between  them  attain  widths  oi  30  to  27  m.  As 
a  rule  the  passes  are  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  to  14,000  ft.,  and  the 

Calcs  reach  18,000  to  20,000  ft.  in  the  western  portion  of  the  high- 
nds,  while  in  the  eastern  portion  they  may  be  aoout  2000  ft.  lower. 
The  glaciers  also  attain  a  greater  development  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  Nan-shan,  but  the  valleys  are  dry,  and  the  slopes  of  both  the 
mountains  and  the  valleys,  furrowed  by  deep  ravines,  are  devoid 
<ii  vegetation.    Good  pasture  grounds  are  only  found  near  the 


sticama.  The  soil  is  dry  gravd  and  clay,  upon  iriddi  bashes  of 
Ephedra,  NUearia  and  Sauolaceae  grow  sparsely.  In  the  north- 
eastern Nan-shan,  on  the  contrary,  a  stream  runs  through  each 
gorge,  and  both  the  mountain  slopes  and  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys 
arc  covered  with  vegeution.  Forests  of  conifen  {Piua  ob«mata) 
and  deciduous  trees — Przbevaltky's  poplar,  birch,  mountain  ash, 
&c.,  and  a  variety  of  bushes — are  common  everywhere.  Higher  up, 
in  the  picturesque  gorges,  grow  rhododendrons,  willows,  Polenliua 
fnUicosa,  Spriaeae,  Lonicereae,  &c,  and  the  rains  must  evidently  be 
more  copious  and  better  distributed.  In  the  central  Nan-shan  it 
is  only  the  north-eastern  slopes  that  bear  forests.  In  the  south,  where 
the  Nan-shan  enters  Kan-suh  province,  extensive  accumulations  of 
loess  make  their  appearance,  and  it  is  only  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  hills  that  are  clothed  with  trees.  (P.  A.  X.) 

AUTHORiTiBS. — An  enumeration  of  the  works  pubbsbed  before 
1890,  and  a  map  of  itineraries,  will  be  found  in  Wegener's  Versmk 
einer  Orocrathtt  des  KueH4un  (Marburg,  1891),  but  nis  map  is  only 
approximately  correct.  Of  the  books  published  since  1690  the 
mo^t  imr-^tint  are  Sven  Hedin's  Scientific  RcsvUs  of  a  Journey  in 
Ce>::.d  A.'.i,  iBqq-iqoi  (Stockholm.  1905-1907,  6  vola),  with  an 
elaborate  atlas  and  a  general  map  of  Tibet  on  the  scale  of  i :  1,000,000; 
H.  H.  P.  Deasy's  In  Tibet  and  Ckinest  Turkestan  (London,  1901), 
with  a  gt>od  m.tp;  F.  Grenard's  wrf.  Oii.)  ot  J.  L.  Dutreuil  dc  Rhins  s 
Mission  scientir\qut  dans  la  haute  Asie,  iSMh-iSpg  (n.p.,  1897},  also 
with  a  very  us<.  iul  map;  W.  W.  Rockhill's  Diary  of  a  Journey  tkroutk 
Mongolia  and  fibet  m  iSgi  and  i8q»  (Washington,  1894);  M.  S. 
Wellby's  Throuih  Unknown  Tibet  (London,  1898):  P.  G.  Bonvalot's 
Dt  Paris  au  Toikin  4  traters  te  Tibet  inconnu  (Pans,  1893) ;  St  G.  R. 
Littlcdale's"  A  Journey  across  Tibet,"  in  Cevg.  Journal  {Mry  1896); 
H.  Bower's  Dhiry  of  a  Journey  across  Tibet  (London,  1894);  the 
IwtisUa  of  the  ilussian  Oog.  Soc.  and  Ceoi.  Joumalt  both  pajam. 

KUFA,  A  Moslem  dtyr  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Hindieh 
canal,  about  4  m.  £.  by  N.  of  Nejef  (32°  4'  N.,  44"  20'  E.), 
was  founded  by  the  Arabs  after  the  battle  of  Kadesiya 
in  A.D.  638  as  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  the  new  territory  of 
Irak,  the  whole  country  being  divided  into  the  sawadsj  or 
districts,  of  Basra  and  Kufa.  The  caliph  'AU  made  it  his 
residence  and  the  capital  of  his  caliphate.  After  the  removal 
of  the  capital  to  Bagdad,  in  the  middle  of  the  following  century, 
Kufa  lost  its  importance  and  began  to  fall  into  decay.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  travcUcn  reported  extensive 
and  important  ruins  as  marking  the  ancient  site.  Since  that 
time  the  ruins  have  served  as  quarries  for  bricks  for  the  building 
of  Nejef,  and  at  the  present  lime  little  remains  but  holes  in 
the  ground,  representing  excavations  for  bricks,  with  broken 
fragments  of  brick  and  glass  strewn  over  a  considerable  area. 
A  mosque  still  stands  on  the  spot  where  'Ali  is  reputed  to  have 
worshipped.     (For  history  see  Caliphate.) 

KUHN,  FRANZ  FBUZ  ADALBBRT  (i8i2-i88x),  Gcnnaa 
philologist  and  folklorist,  was  bom  at  KOnigsberg  in  Neumark 
on  the  19th  of  November  iSia.  From  1841  he  was  connected 
with  the  K5Unisches  Gymnasium  at  B^in,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  director  in  1870.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  sth  of  May 
x8Sx.  Kuhn  was  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  comparative 
mythology,  based  upon  comparative  philology.  Inspired  by 
Grimm's  Deutsche  Mytkologie,  he  first  devoted  himself  to  Cierman 
stories  and  legends,  and  published  MUrHseke  Sagen  und  Mdrckem 
(1842),  NorddeuUcke  Sagen,  MOrcken  und  Gebrducke  (1848),  and 
Sagen^  Gebrducke  und  MOrchen  aus  Weslfalen  (1859).  But  it 
is  on  his  researches  into  the  language  and  history  of  the  Indo* 
Germanic  peoples  as  a  whole  that  his  reputation  is  founded. 
His  chief  works  in  this  connexion  are  :  Zur  iUtesten  Gesckichte  der 
Indogermanischen  Volker  (1S45),  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
give  an  account  of  the  earliest  civilization  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
peoples  before  their  separation  into  different  families,  by 
comparing  and  analysing  the  original  meaning  of  the  words 
and  stems  common  to  the  different  languages;  Die  Herobkunfi 
des  Feuers  und  des  Gdttertranks  (1859;  new  ed.  by  E.  Kuhn,  twder 
title  of  Myihologische  Studien^  2  886);  and  Ober  Eniwichlungs- 
stufen  der  Mythenbiidung  (1873),  in  which  he  maintained  that 
the  origin  of  myths  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  domain  of 
language,  and  that  their  most  essential  factors  were  polyonymy 
and  homonymy.  The  Zeitsckrtft  Jiir  vergleichende  Spraek' 
forsckung  auf  dem  Ctbieie  der  Indogermanischen  Spracken,  wjth 
which  he  was  intimately  connected,  is  the  standard  periodical 
on  the  subject. 

See  obituary  notice  by  C.  Bruchmann  in  Buruan's  Biegrafkiseies 
Jakrbuck  (1881)  and  J.  Schmidt  in  the  above  Zeitsckrtft,  xxvi.  n^  6. 
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KOHNB,  WULT  (1837-1900),  Gemun  physiologist,  was  bora 
M  Hamburg  on  the  >8th  of  March  1837.  After  attending  the 
gymnasium  at  Ltlneburg,  he  went  to  Gdttingcn,  where  his  master 
io  cbemiatry  was  F.  W6hler  and  in  physiology  R.  Wagner. 
Having  graduated  in  iSJfi,  he  studied  under  various  famous 
physiologists,  including  E.  Du  Bois-Reymond  at  Berlin,  Claude 
Bernard  in  Paris,  and  K.  F.  W.  Ludwig  and  E.  W.  BrOckc  in 
Vienna.  At  the  end  of  1863  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  chemical 
department  of  the  pathological  laboratory  at  Berlin,  under 
R.  von  Virchow;  in  i868hewBsappointedprofessorof  physiology 
at  Amsterdam;  and  in  1871  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  H.  von 
Helmholtx  in  the  same  capacity  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  died  on 
the  roth  of  June  tQOO.  His  original  work  falls  into  two  main 
groups — the  physiology  of  muscle  and  nerve,  which  occupied  the 
earlier  years  of  his  life,  and  the  chemistry  of  digestion,  which 
he  began  to  investigate  while  at  Berlin  with  Virdiow.  He  was 
also  known  for  his  researches  on  vision  and  the  chemical  changes 
occurring  in  the  retina  under  the  influence  of  light.  The 
visual  purple,  described  by  Franz  Boll  in  1876,  he  attempted  to 
make  the  basis  of  a  photochemical  theory  of  vision,  but  though 
he  was  able  to  establish  its  importance  in  connexion  with  vision 
in  ligjit  of  low  intensity,  its  absence  from  the  retinal  area  of  most 
distinct  vision  detracted  from  the  completeness  of  the  theory  and 
precluded  its  general  acceptance. 

KUKA,  or  Kdkawa,  a  town  of  Bomu,  a  Mahommedan  state 
of  the  central  Sudan,  incorporated  in  the  British  protectorate  of 
Nigeria  (see  Boum).  Kuka  is  situated  in  12°  55'  N.  and  r3° 
34'  E.,  4)  m.  from  the  western  shares  of  Lake  Chad,  in  the  midst 
of  ao  extensive  plain.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
administration  in  Bomu,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
native  sovereign,  who  in  Borau  bears  the  title  of  shehu. 

The  modem  town  of  Kuka  was  founded  c.  1810  by  Sheikh 
Mahonuned  al  Amin  al  Kancmi,  the  deliverer  of  Bomu  from  the 
Fula  invaders.  It  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  kuka  or  monkey  bread  tree  (,Adatamua  iipMa),  of  which 
there  are  extensive  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood.  Kuka 
or  Kaoukaou  was  a  common  name  in  the  Sudan  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  number  of  towns  of  this  name  gave  occasion  for 
much  geographical  confusion,  but  Idtisi  writing  in  the  nth 
century,  and  Ibn  Khaldun  in  the  t4th  century,  both  mention 
two  important  towns  called  Kaou  Kaou,  of  which  one  would 
seem  to  ^ve  occupied  a  position  very  near  to  that  of  the  modera 
Kuka.  Ibn  Khaldun  speaks  of  it  as  the  capital  of  Bomu  and  as 
situated  on  the  meridian  of  TripoU.  In  1840  the  present  town 
was  laid  waste  by  Mahommed  Sherif,  the  sultan  of  Wadai;  and 
when  it  was  restored  by  Sheikh  Omar  he  built  two  towns  separ- 
ated by  more  than  half  a  mile  of  open  country,  each  town  being 
surrounded  by  wallsof  white  clay.  It  was  probably  owingto  there 
being  two  towns  that  the  plural  Kukawa  became  the  ordinary 
designation  of  the  town  in  Kano  and  throaghout  the  Sudan, 
thot^theinhabitanttosedtbesiogularJCiiia.  Tbetownbecame 
wolthy  and  populous  (containing  some  60,000  inhabitants) ,  being 
a  centre  for  caravans  to  Tripoli  and  a  stopping-place  of  pilgrims 
from  the  Hausa  countries  going  across  Africa  to  Mecca.  The 
chief  building  was  the  great  palace  of  the  sheikh.  Between  t8i3 
and  1871  Kuka  was  visited  by  several  English  and  German 
travellers.  In  1893  Borau  was  seized  by  the  ex-slave  Rabah 
({.«.),  an  adventurer  from  the  Bahr-cl-Ghazal,  who  chose  a  new 
capital,  Dikwa,  Kuka  falling  into  complete  decay.  The  town 
was  found  in  ruins  in  1903  by  the  British  expedition  which 
replaced  on  the  throne  of  Borau  a  descendant. of  the  ancient 
ruleis.  In  the  same  year  the  rebuilding  of  Kuka  was  begun 
and  the  town  speedily  regained  port  of  its  former  importance. 
It  is  now  one  ol  the  priodpol  British  stations  of  eastern  Borau. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  increasing  importance  of  Maidugari,  a 
town  80  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Kuka,  the  court  of  the  shehu  was  removed 
thither  in  rpoS. 

For  an  account  of  Kuka  before  its  destruction  by  Rabah,  see  the 
Travti*  of  Heinrich  Earth  (new  ed.,  London,  1890);  and  Sakara  und 
Sudan,  by  GuaUv  Nachti^  (Berlin,  1B79),  i.  381-748. 

KU  KLUX  KIiAN,  the  name  of  an  American  secret  association 
«{  Soulkefn  white*  united  foe  self-protection  and  to  oppose 


the  Reconstraction  measures  of  the  Vnited  States  Congress, 
i885-r876.  The  lume  is  generally  applied  not  only  to  the 
order  of  Ku  Klux  Klaa,  but  to  otbu  sunilar  societies  that 
existed  at  the  same  time,  such  as  the  Kni^ts  of  the  White 
Camelia,  a  larger  order  than  the  Klan;  the  White  Brotherhood; 
the  White  League;  Pale  Faces;  Constitutional  Union  Guards; 
Black  Cavalry;  White  Rose;  The  '76  Association;  and  hundreds 
of  smaller  societies  that  sprang  up  in  the  South  after  the  Civil 
War.  The  object  was  to  protect  the  whites  during  the  disorders 
that  followed  the  Civil  War,  and  to  oppose  the  policy  of  Che 
North  towards  the  South,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  movemeiit 
was  a  more  or  less  succeuful  revolution  against  the  Reconstruc- 
tion and  an  overthrow  of  the  governments  based  on  negro 
suffrage.  It  may  be  compared  in  some  degree  to  such  Euro- 
pean societies  as  the  Carbonara,  Young  Italy,  the  Tugendbund. 
the  ConIr£ries  of  France,  the  Freemasons  in  Catholic  countries, 
and  the  Vehmgericht. 

The  most  important  orders  were  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the 
Knights  of  the  White  Camelia.  The  former  began  in  1865  in 
Pulaski,  Tennessee,  as  a  social  club  of  young  men.  It  had  as 
absurd  ritual  and  a  strange  uniform.  The  members  acddentally 
discovered  that  the  fear  of  it  had  a  great  influence  over  the 
lawless  but  superstitious  blacks,  and  soon  the  club  expanded 
into  a  great  federation  of  regulators,  absorbing  numerous  local 
bodies  that  had  been  farmed  in  the  absence  of  civil  law  and 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  old  English  neighbourhood 
police  and  the  ante-bellum  slave  patrol.  The  White  Camelia 
was  formed  in  1867  in  Louisiana  and  rapidly  spread  over  the 
states  of  the  late  Confederacy.  The  period  of  organization  and 
development  of  the  Ku  Klux  movement  was  from  i8£s  to  1S6S; 
the  period  of  greatest  activity  was  from  1868  to  1870,  after  which 
came  the  decline. 

The  various  causes  assigned  for  the  origin  and  developniest 
of  this  movement  were:  the  absence  of  suble  government 
in  the  South  for  several  yean  after  the  Civil  War;  the  corrupt 
and  tyrannical  rule  of  the  alien,  renegade  and  negro,  and  the        I 
belief  that  it  was  supported  by  the  Federal  troops  which  cod-       ' 
trolled  elections  and  legislative  bodies;  the  disfranchisement  of       1 
whites;  the  spread  of  ideas  of  social  and  political   equoUty 
among  the  negroes;  fear  of  negro  insurrections;  the  arming  of       | 
negro  militia  and  the  disarming  of  the  whites;  outrages  upoQ 
yrhite  women  by  black  men;  the  influence  of  Xorthem  adven- 
turers in  the  Frecdmen's  Bureau  (f.*.)  and  the  Union  League 
(f.>.)  in  alienating  the  races;  the  humiliation  of  Confederate 
soldiers  after  they  hod  been  paroled — in  general,  the  insecurity 
felt  by  Southera  whites  during  the  decade  after  the  collapse  of 
the  Confederacy. 

In  organization  the  Klan  was  modelled  after  the  Federal 
Union.  Its  Prescript  or  constitution,  adopted  in  r867,  and 
revised  in  1868,  provided  for  the  following  organization:  The 
entire  South  was  the  Invisible  Empire  under  a  Grand  Wizard. 
General  N.  B.  Forrest;  each  state  was  a  Realm  under  a  Grand 
Dragon;  several  counties  formed  a  Dominion  tmder  a  Grand 
Titan;  each  county  was  a  Province  under  a  Grand  Giant;  the 
smallest  division  being  a  Den  under  a  Grand  Cyclops.  The 
staff  officers  bore  similar  titles,  relics  of  the  time  when  the  order 
existed  only  for  amusement:  Genii,  Hydras,  Furies,  Goblins, 
Night  Hawks,  Magi,  Monks  and  Turks.  The  private  members 
were  called  Ghouls.  The  Klan  was  twice  reorganized,  in  1867 
and  in  r868,  each  time  being  more  centralized;  in  1869  the 
central  organization  was  disbanded  and  the  order  then  grada- 
ally  declined.  The  White  Camelia  with  a  similar  history  had  1 
similar  organization,  without  the  queer  titles.  Its  members  were 
called  Brothers  and  Knights,  and  its  officials  Commanders. 

The  constitutions  and  rituals  of  these  secret  orders  have  dedan- 
tions  of  principles,  of  which  the  following  are  characteristic:  to 
protect  and  succour  the  weak  and  unfortunate,  e^)ecially  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  Confederate  soldiers;  to  protect  membcs 
of  the  white  race  in  life,  honour  and  property  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  blacks;  to  oppose  the  Radical  Republican  party 
and  the  Union  League;  to  defend  constitutional  liberty,  u 
prevent  tisuipation,  emancipate  the  whites,  maim.;.,   ftaa 
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and  order,  the  lam  of  God,  the  prindples  of  1776,  and  the 
political  aod  wdal  nipmnacy  of  the  white  race — in  short,  to 
oppoae  African  inflnence  in  govenunent  and  aadety,  and  to 
prevent  any  intermingling  of  the  races. 

During  the  Reconstruction  the  people  of  the  South  were 
divided  thus:  nearly  all  native  whites  (the  most  prominent  of 
wlxan  were  disfranchised)  on  one  side  irrespective  of  former 
political  faith,  and  on  the  other  side  the  ez-slaves  organized 
and  led  by  a  few  luitive  and  Northern  whites  called  respectively 
acalawafs  and  carpet-baggers,  who  were  supported  by  the 
United  States  government  and  who  controlled  the  Southern 
state  governments.  The  Ku  Klux  movement  in  its  wider 
aspects  was  the  effort  of  the  first  class  to  destroy  the  control 
of  the  second  class.  To  control  the  negro  the  Klan  played 
upon  his  superstitious  fears  by  having  night  patrols,  parades 
and  drills  of  silent  horsemen  covered  with  white  sheets,  carry- 
ing skulls  with  coals  of  fire  for  eyes,  sacks  of  bones  to  rattle,  and 
wearing  hideous  mssks.  In  calling  upon  dangerous  blacks  at 
night  they  pretended  to  be  the  spirits  of  dead  Confederates, 
"  just  from  Hell,"  and  to  quench  their  thirst  would  pretend  to 
drink  gallons  of  water  which  was  poured  into  rubber  sacks  con- 
cealed under  their  robes.  Mysterious  signs  and  warnings  were 
sent  to  disorderly  Qcgro  politicians.  The  whites  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  the  blacks  were  warned  or  driven 
away  by  social  and  business  ostracism  or  by  violence.  Nearly 
all  southern  whites  (except  "  scalawags"),  whether  members  of 
the  secret  societies  or  not,  in  some  way  took  part  in  the  Ku  KIux 
movement.  As  the  work  of  the  societies  succeeded,  they  gradu- 
ally passed  out  of  existence.  In  some  communities  they  fell  into 
the  control  of  violent  men  and  became  simply  bands  of  outlaws, 
dangerous  even  to  the  former  members;  and  the  anarchical 
aspects  of  the  movement  excited  the  North  to  vigorous  con- 
demnation.' The  United  States  Congress  in  i87t-i87i  enscted 
a  series  of  "  Force  Laws  "  intended  to  break  up  the  secret 
societies  and  to  control  the  Southern  elections.  Several  hundred 
arrests  were  made,  and  a  few  convictions  were  secured.  The 
electioiis  were  controlled  for  a  few  years,  and  violence  was 
checked,  but  the  Kn  Klnx  movement  went  on  until  it  accom- 
plished its  object  by  giving  protection  to  the  whites,  reducing 
the  blacks  to  order,  replacing  the  whites  in  control  of  society 
and  state,  expelling  the  worst  of  the  carpet-baggers  and  scala- 
wags, and  nullifying  those  laws  of  Congress  which  hsd  resulted 
in  placing  the  Southern  whites  under  the  control  of  a  party 
composed  principally  of  ex-slaves. 
'     Anrnoamss.— J.  C.  Lester  and  D.  L.  Wilson,  Km  Kba  Klam 

(New  York,  190S):  W.  L.  Fleminz,  Cnil  War  and  ttftonslrucliim  in 
...  ...    ^  -y^  .  .  _  ....         ,  .. 


Alabama  (New  York,  1905),  and  Dociaieatary  HiiUrj  fS  Rum- 
jlruclum  (Cleveland,  1906) ;  I.  W.  Garnet,  Rtanutnuliim  in  Uutis- 
sippi  (New  York,  rooi);  W.  G.  Brown,  Lotaer  South  in  American 
Hislmy  (New  York,  1901);  J.  M.  Beaid,  Ku  KIux  Skelehe$  (Phila- 
delphia, 1876) ;  J.  W.  Bulgeas,  lUcanttnictitn  and  iSt  ConsUtuHon 
(New  York.  1901 ).  (W.  L.  F.) 

KUKU  KHOra  (Chinese  Kwti-kwa),  a  dty  of  the  Chinese 
province  of  Shan-si,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  in 
40*  Sf>'  N.  and  rri*  45*  £.,  about  160  m.  W.  of  KalgaiL  It  lies 
in  tbe  valley  of  a  small  river  which  joins  the  Hwang-ho  50  m.  to 
the  south.  There  are  two  distinct  walled  towns  in  Kuku  Khoto, 
at  an  interval  of  a  mile  and  a  half;  the  one  is  the  seat  of  the  civil 
governor  and  is  stunmnded  by  tlie  trading  town,  and  the  other 

'  The  {ttdgmeot  of  the  historian  William  Garratt  Brown,  himself 
a  Soathenwr,  is  worth  quoting:  "That  violence  was  often  uied 
cannot  be  defied.  Negroes  were  oicen  whipped,  and  so  were  carpet- 
bagaers.  The  iocideots  related  in  such  ttories  aa  Toui]!&>  A 
Fimt  Errand  sll  have  their  counterparts  in  the  testimony  before 
congressional  committees  and  courts  of  law.  In  aome  cases,  after 
repeated  warning  men  were  dragtjed  from  their  beds  and  slain  by 
pesaons  in  disguise,  and  the  courts  were  unable  to  6nd  or  to  convict 
Che  murderers.  Survivors -of  the  orders  affirm  that  such  work  was 
done  in  most  cases  by  persons  not  connected  with  them  or  acting 
under  their  authority.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  or  disprove  their 
statements.  When  such  outiagM  were  commined,  not  on  worthless 
advcntureis,  who  had  no  station  in  the  Northern  communities  from 
which  they  came,  but  on  cultivated  persons  who  had  gone  South 
from  genuinely  ^lilanthropic  motives — no  matter  how  unwisely 
or  tactlessly  they  went  about  their  work— the  natural  effect  was  to 
bonify  ana  enrage  the  North." 
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is  the  seat  of  the  military  governor,  and  stands  in  the  open 
conntry.  In  the  fint  or  old  town  more  especially  there  ate 
stnmg  traces  of  western  Asiatic  influence;  the  houses  are  not 
in  the  Chinese  style,  being  built  all  round  with  brick  or  stone 
and  having  flat  roofs,  while  a  lai^e  number  of  the  people  are 
still  Mahommedans  and,  there  is  little  doubt,  descended  from 
western  settlers.  The  town  at  the  same  time  is  a  great  seat  of 
Buddhism — the  lamaseries  containing,  it  is  said,  no  less  than 
ao,ooo  persons  devoted  to  a  religious  life.  As  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  routes  across  the  desert  of  Gobi  from  Ulyssutai 
and  the  Tian  Shan,  Kuku  Khoto  is  a  great  mart  for  the  exchange 
of  flour,  millet  and  manufactured  goods  for  the  raw  products 
of  Mongolia.  A  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  mission  are  msin- 
tained  in  the  town.  Lieut.  Watts-Jones,  R.E.,  was  murdered 
at  Kwd-hwa  during  the  Boxer  outbreak  ii>  igoo. 

Eariy  notices  of  Kuku  Khoto  will  be  found  in  Cerbillon  (1688-1608, 
in  Du  Halde  (voL  it,  Eng.  ed.),  and  iii  Astley's  Collection  (vol.  iv.; 

KUUA  (Chinese,  Ili-ko),  a  territoiy  in  north-west  China; 
boimded,  according  to  the  treaty  of  St  Petersburg  of  x88r,  on 
the  W.  by  the  Semiryechensk  province  of  Russian  Turkestan, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Boro-khoro  Mountains,  and  on  tbe  S.  by  the 
mountains  Khan-tengri,  Muz-art,  Terskei,  Eshik-bsshi  aod 
Nsrat.  It  comprises  the  valleys  of  the  Tekez  (middle  and 
lower  portion),  Kunghez,  the  Ili  as  far  as  the  Russian  frontier 
and  its  tributary,  the  Kash,  with  the  slopes  of  the  noimtains 
turned  towards  these  rivers.  Its  area  occupies  about  t9,ooo 
sq.  m.  (Gmm-Ctsimailo).  The  valley  of  the  Kadi  is 
about  160  m.  long,  and  is  cultivated  in  its  lower  parts,  while 
the  Boro-khoro  Mountsins  are  snow-clad  in  their  eastern 
portion,  and  fall  with  very  steep  slopes  to  the  valley.  The 
Avral  Mountains,  which  separate  the  Kash  from  the  Kuqghea, 
are  lower,  but  rocky,  naked  aod  difficult  of  access.  The 
valley  of  the  Kunghez  is  about  120  m.  long;  the  river  flows 
first  in  a  gorge,  then  amidst  thickets  of  rtishes,  and  very  small 
portions  of  its  valley- are  fit  for  ctdtivation.  The  Narat  Moun- 
tains in  the  south  are  also  very  wild,  but  are  covered  with 
forests  of  deciduous  trees  (apple  tree,  apricot  tree,  birch, 
poplar,  &c)  and  pine  trees.  The  Tekez  flows  in  the  mountains, 
and  pierces  narrow  gorges.  The  mountains  which  separate 
it  from  the  Kunghez  are  also  snow-dad,  while  those  to  tbe 
south  of  it  reach  24,000  ft.  of  altitude  in  Khan-tengri,  and  ate 
covered  with  snow  and  gladen — the  only  pass  through  them 
being  the  Muzart.  Forests  and  aliune  meadows  cover  their 
northern  slopes.  Agriculture  was  formeriy  developed  on  the 
Tekez,  as  is  testified  by  old  irrigation  canals.  The  Ili  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Kunghez  with  the  Tekez,  and  for  rso  m. 
it  flows  through  Kulja,  its  valley  reaching  a  width  of  50  m.  at 
Horgos-koljat.  This  valley  is  famed  for  its  fertility,  and  is 
admirably  irrigated  by  canals,  part  of  which,  however,  fell 
into  decay  after  55,000  of  the  inhabitants  migrated  to  Russian 
territory  in  r88i.  The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  valley  is, 
of  course,  continental— frosts  of  -  ss°  F.  and  heats  of  t70°  F. 
being  experienced — but  snow  lasts  only  for  one  and  a  half 
months,  and  the  summer  heat  is  tempered  by  the  proximity 
of  the  high  mountains.  Apricots,  peaches,  pears  and  some 
vines  are  grown,  as  also  some  cotton-trees  near  the  town  of 
Kulja,  where  the  average  yearly  temperature  is  48°- 5  F. 
(January  15*,  July  77*).  Barley  is  grown  up  to  an  altitude  of 
6500  ft. 

The  .population  may  number  about  r25,ooo,  of  whom 
75,000  are  settled  and  about  50,000  nomads  (Grum-Grzimailo). 
The  Taranchis  from  East  Turkestan  represent  about  40  % 
of  the  population;  about  40,000  of  them  left  Kulja  when  the 
Russian  troops  evacuated  the  territory,  and  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment sent  some  Sooo  families  from  different  towns  of  Kashgaria 
to  take  their  place.  There  are,  besides,  about  90,000  Sibos 
and  Solons,  3500  Kara-kidans,  a  few  Dungans,  and  more  than 
to,ooo  Chinese.  The  nomads  are  represented  by  about  18,000 
Kalmucks,  and  the  remainder  by  Kirghiz.  Agriculture  is 
insufiideot  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  population,  and  food  is 
imported  frote  Semiiyechensk.     Excellent  beds  of  coal  are 
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found  in  diSctent  pUcc*,  e)pcci»Uy  about  Kuija,  but  tlie 
fairly  rich  cbppet  ont  and  silver  ores  have  ceased  u>  be 
worked. 

The  chief  towns  are  Suidun,  capital  of  the  province,  and 
Kulja.  The  latter  (Old  Kulja)  is  on  the  Bi  river.  It  is  one 
of  the  chief  dries  of  the  region,  owing  to  the  importance  of  its 
bazaars,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Russian  consul  and  a  telegraph 
starion.  The  walled  town  is  nearly  square,  each  side  being 
about  a  mile  in  length;  and  the  walls  are  not  only  jo  ft.  high  but 
broad  enough  on  the  top  to  serve  as  a  carriage  drive.  Two  broad 
streets  cut  the  enclosed  area  into  four  nearly  equal  secrions. 
Since  1870  a  Russian  suburb  has  been  laid  out  on  a  wide  scale. 
The  bouses  of  Kulja  are  almost  all  day-built  and  flat-roofed, 
and  except  in  the  special  Chinese  quarter  in  tbe  eastern  end  of 
the  town  only  a  few  public  buildings  show  the  influence  of 
Chinese  architecture.  Of  these  the  most  noteworthy  are  the 
Taranchi  and  Dungan  mosques,  both  with  tumcd-up  roofs, 
and  the  latter  with  a  pagoda-looking  minaret.  The  population 
is  mainly  Mabommedan,  and  there  are  only  two  Buddhist 
pagodas.  A  small  Chinese  Roman  Catholic  church  has  main- 
tained its  existence  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  modem 
times.  Paper  and  venaicelli  are  manufactured  with  rude 
appliances  in  the  town.  The  outskirts  are  richly  cultivated 
with  wheat,  barley,  lucerne  and  poppies.  Schuyler  estimated 
the  papulation,  which  Includes  Taranchis,  Dungans,  Sarts, 
Chinese,  Kalmucks  and  Russians,  at  10,000  in  1873;  it  has 
since  increased. 

New  Kulja,  Hanchu  Kulja,  or  Hi,  which  lies  lower  down 
the  valley  on  the  same  aide  of  the  stream,  has  been  a  pile 
of  ruins  ^ce  the  terrible  massacre  of  all  its  inhabitants  by  the 
insurgent  Dungans  in  1868.  It  was  previously  the  seat  of 
the  Chinese  government  for  the  province,  with  a  large  penal 
estabUshment  and  strpng  garrison;  its  population  was  about 
70,000. 

History. — ^Two  centuries  B.a  the  region  was  occupied  by 
the  fair  and  blue-eyed  Ussuns,  who  were  driven  away  in  the 
6th  century  of  our  era  by  tbe  northern  Huns.  Later  the  Kulja 
territory  became  a  dependency  of  Dzungaria.  The  Uighurs, 
and  in  the  nth  century  the  Kara-Khitai,  took  possession  of 
it  in  turn.  Jenghiz  Khan  conquered  Kulja  in  the  rjth  century, 
and  the  Mongol  Khans  resided  in  the  ralley  of  the  IlL  It  is 
supposed  (Grum-Grzimailo)  that  the  Cirads  conquered  it  at  the 
end  of  the  i6th  or  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century;  they 
kept  it  till  175s,  when  the  Chinese  annexed  it.  During  the 
insurrection  of  1864  the  Dungans  and  the  Taranchis  formed 
here  the  Taranchi  sultanate,  and  this  led  to  the  occupation  of 
Kulja  by  the  Russians  in  1871.  Ten  yeses  later  the  territory 
was  restored  to  China. 

KULM  (CinjOi  (i)  A  town  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of 
West  Prussia,  33  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Thorn,  on  an  elevation 
above  the  plain,  and  i  m.  E.  of  the  Vistula.  Pop.  (1905), 
11,665.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  dating  from  the  13th 
century,  and  contains  some  interesting  buildings,  notably  its 
churches,  of  which  two  are  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Protestant, 
and  its  medieval  town-hall.  The  cadet  school,  founded  here 
in  1776  by  Frederick  the  Great,  was  removed  to  KOslin 
in  r890.  There  are  large  oil  mills,  also  iron  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  as  well  as  an  important  trade  in  agricultural 
produce,  including  fruit  and  vegetables.  Kulm  gives  name 
to  the  oldest  bishopric  in  Prussia,  although  the  bishop  resides 
•t  Pelplin.  It  was  presented  about  iiso  by  Duke  Conrad  of 
Masovia  to  the  bishop  of  Prussia.  Frederick  U.  pledged  it 
ini236tothe  Teutonic  order,  to  whom  It  owes  its  early  develop- 
mcBt.  By  the  second  peace  of  Thorn  in  1466  it  passed  to 
Poland,  and  it  was  annexed  to  Prussia  in  177a.  It  joined 
the  Hanseatic  League,  and  used  to  cany  on  very  extensive 
maauCaetures  of  ckth. 

I  (7)  A  village  of  Bobenda  about  3  m.  N.E.  of  Teplitz,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Erzgebirge,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  in 
which  the  French  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  Prussians 
and  Russians  on  the  agth  and  30th  of  August  1813  (see 
NaMUOMIC  CaWAIOHS). 


KUUIBACR,  or  CcuoACH,  s  town  ct  Ccmaiiy,  in  the 
Bavarian  province  of  Upper  Francooia,  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  Weisser  Main,  and  the  Munich-Bamberg-Hof  railway, 
II  m.  N.W.  from  Bayreuth.  Fop.  (1900),  9428.  It  contains 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  three  Protestant  churches,  a  museum 
and  several  schools.  The  town  has  several  linen  manufactories 
and  a  large  cotton  apinnery,  but  is  chiefly  famed  for  its  many 
extensive  breweries,  which  mainly  produce  a  black  beer,  not 
unlike  English  porter,  which  is  largely  exported.  Connected 
with  these  are  malting  and  bottling  works.  Oa  a  rocky  eminence, 
1300  ft.  in  height,  to  tbe  south-east  of  the  town  stands  the  former 
fortress  of  Plassenburg,  during  the  14th  and  isth  oentorits 
the  residence  of  tbe  margraves  of  Bayreuth,  called  also  mar- 
graves of  Brandenbuig-Kulmbach.  It  was  dismantled  in  1807, 
and  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Kulmbach  and  Plassenburg 
belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Meran,  and  then  to  the  counts 
of  Orlamunde,  from  whom  they  passed  in  the  14th  century 
to  the  HohenzoUems,  burgraves  of  Nuremberg,  and  thus  to  the 
margraves  of  Bayreuth. 

See  F.  Stein,  KiJmiack  lai  die  Pltmenturc  in  olKr  mid  ntatr 
Zeil  (Kulmbach,  1903) ;  Huthcr,  KtUmback  und  Umttbtmr  (Kulm- 
bach, 1886) ;  and  C  Meyer,  (^aettoi  siir  CesdUcUedcr  lloA  fabitact 
(Munich,  1895). 

KUUISEE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
West  Prussia,  on  a  lake,  r4  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Thorn  and  at  the 
junction  of  railways  to  Bromberg  and  Marienburg.  Pop. 
(1900),  S987.  It  has  s  fine  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  which 
was  biint  in  the  13th,  and  restored  in  the  isth  century,  and  an 
Evangelical  church.  Until  1813  the  town  was  the  seat  of  the 
bishops  of  Kulm. 

KULP,  a  town  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  in  the  government 
of  Erivan,  60  m.  W.S.W.  from  the  town  of  Erivan  and  1  m.  & 
of  the  Aras  river.  Pi^.  (1897),  3074.  Qose  Iqr  is  the  Ku)p 
salt  mountain,  about  1000  ft.  high,  consistbg  of  beds  of  day 
intermingled  with  thick  deposits  of  rock  salt,  which  has  been 
worked  from  time  immemorial.  Regular  galleries  are  cut  in 
the  transparent,  horizontal  salt  layers,  from  which  cubes  of 
about  70  ib  weight  are  extracted,  to  the  amount  of  17,500  toes 
every  year. 

KULU,  a  subdivision  of  Kangra  district,  Punjab,  British  ladia, 
which  nominally  indudes  the  two  Himalayan  cantons  or  mains 
of  Lahul  and  SpitL  The  laisil  of  Kulu  has  an  area  of  1054  sq.  m.. 
of  which  only  60  sq.  m.  are  cultivated ;  pop.  (1901),  68,954.  The 
Sainj,  which  joins  the  Beas  at  Largi,  divides  the  tract  into  two 
portions,  Kulu  proper  and  Soraj.  Kulu  proper,  north  ol  the 
Sainj,  together  with  inner  Soraj,  forms  a  great  basin  or  deptessioa 
in  tbe  midst  of  the  Himalayan  system,  having  tbe  narrow  gorge 
of  the  Beas  at  Largi  as  the  only  outlet  for  its  waters.  North  and 
east  the  Bara  Bangahal  and  mid-Himalayan  ranges  rise  to  a 
mean  elevation  of  18,000  ft.,  while  southward  the  Jalori  and 
Dhaoladhar  ridges  attain  a  height  of  11,000  ft.  The  higher 
villages  stand  9000  ft.  above  the  sea;  and  even  the  cultivated 
tracts  have  probably  an  average  elevation  of  5000  ft.  Tbe  houses 
consist  of  four-storeyed  chilets  in  little  groups,  huddled  closdy 
together  on  the  ledges  or  slopes  of  the  valleys,  picturesquely  bulh 
with  projecting  eaves  and  carved  wooden  verandas.  The  Beas, 
which,  with  its  tributaries,  drains  the  entire  basin,  rises  at  the 
crest  of  the  Rohtang  pass,  13,326  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  has  as 
average  fall  of  i>s  ft.  per  mile.  Its  course  presents  a  succrsske 
of  magnificent  scenery,  including  cataracts,  gorges,  precipiio',2 
cliffs,  and  mountains  dad  with  forests  of  deodar,  towering  abo\T 
the  tiers  of  pine  on  the  lower  rocky  ledges.  It  is  crossed  by 
several  suspension  bridges.  Great  mineral  wealth  exisLs,  bet 
the  difficulty  of  transport  and  labour  prevents  its  devdopment. 
Hot  springs  occur  at  three  localities,  much  resorted  to  as  places 
of  pilgrimage.  The  character  of  the  hillmen  resembles  that  of 
mos:  other  mountaineers  in  its  mixture  of  simplidty,  independ- 
ence and  superstition.  Tibetan  polyandry  still  prevails  in  Sorti 
but  has  almost  died  out  elsewhere.  The  temples  are  dedicatf^ 
rather  to  local  deities  than  to  the  greater  gods  of  the  Hi-di 
pantheon.  Kulu  is  an  ancient  Rajput  principality,  whicb  x^it 
conquered  by  Ranjit  Singh  about  iSia.    Its  .hereditary  ruler, 
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•ith  tike  title  of  ni,  is  now  teoogmsed  by  the  Britiah  government 
ujapriar  of  Rupi. 

Xini,  a  small  province  in  Pttaia,  between  Tebenn  on  the  N. 
and  Kaihan  on  the  S.  It  is  divided  into  seven  buMi  (districts) : 
(i)  Humeh,  with  town;  (i)  Knmmd;  (3)  Vaxkerud;  (4)  KinarRod 
khaneh;  (j)  Kuhistan;  (6)  Jasb;  (7)  Ardahal;  has  a  population  of 
45,000  to  50,000,  and  pays  a  yearly  revenue  of  about  £8000. 
Tbt  province  produces  much  grain  and  a  fine  quality  of  cotton 
with  a  very  long  staple. 

Kux,  the  capital,  in  34*  39'  N.  and  50*  s^  E.,  on  the  Anarbar 
liver,  which  rises  near  Khunsar,  has  an  elevation  of  3100  ft. 
It  owes  much  of  its  importance  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  the 
Iamb  of  Imam  Reza's  sister  Fatmeb,  who  died  there  aj>.  S16, 
and  large  numbers  of  pilgrims  visit  the  city  during  At  or  seven 
months  of  the  year.  The  fixed  population  is  between  15,000  and 
30/100.  A  carriage  road  9a  m.  in  length,  constructed  in  i89o-i 
1893,  connects  the  dtywidi  Teheran.  It  has  post  and  telegraph 
offices. 

See  Easknt  Pfiian  Ink,  R.  G.  S.  nppl.  (London,  1896). 

Knurr  mi  Itnt  (679-743),  Arabian  poet,  was  bom  hi  the 
reign  of  the  first  Omayyaid  caliph  and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  nine 
others.  He  was,  however,  a  strong  supporter  of  the  house  of 
Hiihim  and  an  enemy  of  the  South  Arabians.  He  was  imprisoned 
by  the  caliph  Hishim  for  his  verse  in  praise  of  the  Hlshimites, 
biit  escaped  by  the  help  of  his  wife  and  was  pardoned  by  the 
intercession  of  the  caliph's  son  Msslsma.  Taking  port  in  a 
rebellion,  he  was  killed  by  the  troops  of  Khllid  ul-(^al. 

Hia  poems,  the  HiAinilyyU,  have  been  edited  by  J.  Horovits 
(Lcidea,  1904).  An  acooont  of  him  is  contained  ip  the  KiUb  ■(- 
j((Mm,  XV.  113-130.  (G.  W.  T.) 

KnUMf,  oir  Ktnuini,  >n  administrative  division  of  British 
India,  in  the  United  Frwrfnee*,  with  headquarters  at  Naini  Tal. 
It  consists  of  a  large  Himalayu  tract,  together  with  two  sub- 
montane strips  called  the  Tarai  and  the  Bhabhar;  area  r3,7a5 
•q.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  1,107,030,  showing  an  increase  of  less  than 
1%  in  the  decade.  The  subinontane  strips  were  up  to  rSso  an 
■hsost  impenetrable  forest,  given  up  to  wild  animals;  but  since 
then  the  nnmennis  clearings  have  attracted  a  large  population 
from  the  hills,  who  cultivate  the  rich  soil  during  the  hot  and  cold 
seasons,  letnming  to  the  hills  in  the  rains.  TIk  rest  of  Kumapn 
is  a  maxe  of  mountains,  some  of  which  are  among  the  bftiest 
known.  In  a  tract  not  more  than  140  m.  in  length  and  40  m.  in 
breadth  there  are  over  tlyrty  peaks  rising  to  elevations  exceed- 
ing 18,000  ft.  (see  HotALaVA).  The  rivets  rise  chiefly  in  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Tibetan  watenhed  north  of  the  loftiest 
peaks,  amongst  which  they  make  their  way  down  valleys  of  rapid 
declivity  and  extraordinary  depth.  The  prindpal  are  the  Sarda 
(Kah),  the  Pindar  and  g«il[png«  vhoie  waters  jom  the  AUk- 
nanda.  The  valuable  timber  of  the  yet  uncleared  forest  tracts 
is  now  under  official  supervision.  The  chief  trees  are  the  ckir, 
or  thne-leavcd  Himalayan  pine,  the  cypress,  fir,  alder,  s6l  or 
iron-wood,  and  toiiidaii.  Limestone,  sandstone,  slate,  gneiss 
and  granite  constitute  the  principal  geological  formations. 
Mines  of  iron,  copper,  gypsum,  lead  and  asbestos  exist;  but 
thqr  are  not  thoroughly  worked.  Except  in  the  submontane 
strips  snd  deep  valleys  the  climate  is  mild.  The  rainfall  of  the 
outer  Himalayan  range,  which  is  first  struck  by  the  monsoon, 
is  double  that  of  the  central  hills,  in  the  average  proportion 
of  80  in.  to  40.  No  winter  passes  without  snow  on  thehigher 
ridges,  and  in  some  years  it  is  universal  throughout  the  moun- 
tain tract.  Frosts,  espedally  in  the  valleys,  are  often  severe. 
Kumaon  is  occasionslly  visited  by  epidemic  cholera.  Leprosy  is 
most  prevalent  in  the  east  of  the  district.  Goitre  and  cretinism 
sffia  a  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  hill  fevers  at 
limes  exhibit  the  rapid  and  malignant  features  of  plague. 

In  1891  the  divi^on  was  composed  of  the  three  districts  of 
Knmaon,Gadnnl  and  theTarai;  but  the  two  districts  of  Kumaon 
and  the  Tarsi  were  subsequently  redistributed  and  renamed  after 
their,  headquarters,  Naini  Tal  and  Almora.  Kumaon  proper 
constituted  an  old  Rajput  principality,  which  became  extinct 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  The  country  was  snnexed 
after  the  Guiklia  war  of  181 5,  and  was  governed  for  seventy 


yean  on  the  oon-regulatioa  system  by  three  most  sncoeaafal 
administrators— Mr  TraUl,  Mr  J.  H.  Batten  and  Sir  Heniy 
Ramsay. 

KiniASI,  or  COOKASSIE,  the  capital  of  Ashanti,  British  West 
Africa,  in  6°  34'  50'  N.,  1*  xa*  W.,  168  m.  by  taU  N.  of  Sekondi 
and  110  m.  by  road  N.N.W.  of  Cape  Coast.  Pop.  (1906),  628a; 
including  suburbs,  dver  ri,ooo.  Kumisi  is  situated  on  a  low 
rocky  eminence,  from  which  it  extends  across  a  valley  to  the  hill 
opposite.  It  lies  In  a  rlraring  of  the  dense  forest  which  covers 
the  greater  part  of  Ashanti,  and  occupies  an  area  about  1}  m. 
in  length  and  over  3  m.  bi  drcumfereoce.  The  land  immediately 
around  the  town,  once  marshy,  has  been  drainedL  On  the  north- 
west is  the  small  river  Dsh,  one  of  the  headsttcams  of  the  Prah. 
The  name  Kum-asi,  more  correctly  Kum-ase  (under  the  okum 
tree)  was  given  to  the  town  because  of  the  number  of  those  trees 
in  its  streets.  The  most  imposing  building  in  Kumasi  is  the  fort, 
built  in  r8g6.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  chief  commissioner  and 
is  capable  of  holding  a  garrison  of  several  hundred  men.  There 
are  also  officers'  quarters  and  cantonments  outside  the  fort, 
European  and  native  hospitals,  and  stations  of  the  Bssel  and 
Wesleyan  missions.  The  native  houses  are  built  with  red  cUy 
in  the  style  universsl  throughout  AshantL  They  are  somewhat 
richly  ornamented,  and  those  of  the  better  class  are  enclosed  in 
compounds  within  which  are  several  separate  buildings.  Near 
the  railway  station  are  the  leading  mercantile  houses.  The 
prindpal  Ashanti  chiefs  own  large  houses,  built  in  European ' 
style,  and  these  are  leased  to  strangers. 

Before  its  destruction  by  the  British  i^  r874  the  dty  presented 
a  handsome  appearance  and  bore  many  mariu  of  a  comparativdy 
high  sute  of  culture.  The  king's  palace,  built  of  red  sandstone, 
had  been  modelled,  it  is  believed,  on  Dutch  buildings  at  i'''""'"* 
It  was  blown  up  by  Sir  Garnet  (subaniuently  Viscount)  Wolseley's 
forces  on  the  $th  of  Februaiy  1874,  and  but  scanty  vestiges  of  it 
remain.  The  town  was  only  partially  rebuilt  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  British  tto<^,  and  it  is  difficult  from  the  meagre  accounts 
of  early  travellers  to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  capital  of  the 
Ashanti  kingdom  when  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  (middle  of 
the  tSth  to  middle  of  the  19th  century).  The  streets  were 
numerous,  broad  and  regular;  the  main  avenue  was  70  yds. 
wide.  A  large  maiket-place  existed  on  the  south-east,  and 
behind  it  in  a  grove  of  trees  was  the  Spirit  House.  This  was  the 
place  of  execution.  Of  its  population  before  the  British  occupa- 
tion there  is  no  trustworthy  information.  It  appears  not  to 
have  exceeded  ao,ooo  in  the  first  qusrter  of  the  rgth  century. 
This  is  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  commercial  capital 
of  Aohanti,  and  the  meeting-place  of  several  caravan  routes 
from  the  north  and  east,  was  Kintampo,  a  town  farther  north. 
The  decline  -of  Kumasi  after  1874  was  marked.  A  new  royal 
palace  was  built,  but  it  was  of  day,  not  brick,  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  former  town  were  wide  stretches  of  grass-grown 
country.  In  1896  the  town  again  suffered  at  the  bands  of  the 
British,  when  several  of  the  largest  and  most  andent  houses  in 
the  royal  and  priestly  suburb  of  Bantama  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  the  revolt  of  1900  Kumasi  was  once  more  injured.  The  rail- 
way from  the  coast,  which  passes  through  the  Tarkwa  and  Obuossi 
gold-fidds,  reached  Kumasi  in  September  1 903.  Many  merchants 
at  the  Gold  Coast  ports  thereupon  opened  branches  in  KumasL 
A  marked  revival  in  trsde  followed,  leading  to  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  town.  By  1906  Kumasi  had  supplanted  the  coast 
towns  and  had  become  the  distributing  centre  for  the  whole  of 
AshantL 

KUMMHAH,  a  district  and  town  in  the  province  of  Isfahan, 
Persia.  The  district,  which  has  a  length  of  50  and  a  breadth 
of  16  m.,  and  oontaibs  about  40  villages,  produces  much  grain. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  Ugh  road  from  Isfahan  to  Shinut, 
51  m.  S.  of  the  former.  It  was  a  flourishing  dty  several  miles 
in  circuit  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Afghans  in  1732,  but  is 
now  a  decayed  place,  with  crumbled  walls  and  mouldering  towers 
and  a  popubition  of  barely  15,000.  It  has  post  and  tdegraph 
offices.  South  of  the  dty  and  extending  to  the  village  Maksud- 
beggi,  16  m.  away,  is  a  levd  plain,  whidi  m  1835  (February  a8) 
was  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  which  the  srmy  (1000  men,  x6  guns) 
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of  Mshommed  ijhah,  comnuiufeS  bjr  S&  H.  Lindwy-Betlniiie, 
touted  the  much  superior  combined  forces  (6000  men)  of  the 
shah's  two  rebellious  uncles,  Firman-Firma  and  Sbuja  e* 
Saltana. 

KUMQOAT  (CtCnu  ja^onka),  a  much-biaachid  shrub  from 
8  to  12  ft.  high,  the  branches  sometimes  bearing  small  thorns, 
with  dark  green  glossy  leaves  and  pure  white  orange-like  flowers 
standing  singly  or  clustered  in  the  leaf -axils.  The  bright  orange* 
yellow  fruit  is  round  or  ellipsoidal,  about  i  in.  in  diameter, 
with  a  thick  minutely  tuberciilatc  rind,  the  inner  lining  of  which 
is  sweet,  and  a  watery  acidulous  pulp.  It  has  long  been  culti- 
vated in  China  and  Japan,  and  was  introduced  to  Europe  in  1846 
by  Mr  Fortune,  collector  for  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
and  shortly  after  into  North  America.  It  is  much  hardier  than 
most  plants  of  the  orange  tribe,  and  succeeds  well  when  grafted 
on  the  wild  spedes.  Citrus  tri/oliala.  It  is  largely  used  by  the 
Chinese  as  a  sweetmeat  preserved  in  sugar. 

KUMTA,  or  Cooupta,  a  sea-coast  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
North  Kanara  district  of  Bombay,  40  m.  S.  of  Kaiwar,  Fop. 
(1901),  io;8i8.  It  has  an  open  roadstead,  with  a  considerable 
trade.  Caving  in  sandal-wood  is  a  speciality.  The  commercial 
importance  of  Kumta  has  declined  since  the  opening  of  the 
Southern  Mahratta  railway  system. 

KUHTKS,  a  people  of  Turkish  stock  in  Caucasia,  occupying 
the  Kumyk  plateau  in  north  Daghestan  and  south  Terek,  and 
the  lands  bordering  the  Caspian.  It  is  supposed  that  Ptolemy 
knew  them  under  the  name  of  Kami  and  Kamaks.  Various 
explorers  sec  in  them  descendants  of  the  Khazara.  A.  Vamb^ 
supposes  that  they  settled  in  their  present  quarters  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  Khazar  kLigdom  in  the  8th  century. 
It  is  certain  that  some  Kabardians  also  settled  later.  The 
Russians  built  forts  in  their  territory  in  rssg  and  under  Peter  I. 
Having  long  been  more  civilized  than  the  surrounding  Caucasian 
mountaineers,  the  Kumyks  have  always  enjoyed  some  respect 
among  them.  The  upper  terraces  of  the  Kumyk  plateau,  which 
the  Kumyks  occupy,  leaving  its  lower  parts  to  the  Nogai  Tatars, 
tie  very  fertile. 

KONAB.  a  river  and  valley  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  noith-west 
frontier  of  British  India.  The  Eunar  valley  (Khoaspes  In  the 
classics)  is  the  southern  section  of  that  great  river  system  which 
reaches  from  the  Hindu  Kush  to  the  Kabul  river  near  Jalalabad, 
and  which,  under  the  names  of  Yarkhun,  Chitral,  Kashkar,  &c, 
is  more  extensive  than  the  Kabul  basin  itself.  The  lower  reaches 
of  the  Kunar  are  wide  and  comparatively  shallow,  the  river 
meandering  in  a  multitude  of  channels  through  a  broad  and  fairly 
open  valley,  well  cultivated  and  fertile,  with  large  flourishing 
villages  and  a  mixed  population  of  Mohmand  and  other  tribes 
of  Afghan  origin.  Here  the  bills  to  the  eastward  are  compara- 
tively low,  though  they  shut  in  the  valley  closely.  Beyond  them 
are  the  Bajour  uplands.  To  the  west  are  the  great  mountains 
of  Kafiristan,  called  Kashmund,  snow-capped,  and  running  to 
14,000  ft.  of  altitude.  Amongst  them  are  many  wild  but 
beautiful  valleys  occupied  by  Kafirs,  who  are  rapidly  submitting 
to  Afghan  rule.  From  ao  to  30  miles  up  the  river  on  its  left 
bank,  under  the  Bajour  hills,  are  thick  clusters  of  villages, 
amongst  which  are  the  ancient  towns  of  Kunar  and  Pashat. 
The  chief  tributary  from  the  Ka£ristan  hills  is  the  Pechdara, 
which  joins  the  river  close  to  Chagan  Sarai.  It  is  a  fine,  broad, 
awift-flowing  stream,  with  an  excellent  bridge  over  it  (part  of 
Abdur  Rahman's  military  road  developments),  and  has  been 
largely  utilized  for  irrigation.  The  Pechdara  finds  its  sources 
in  the  Kafir  hills,  amongst  forests  of  pine  and  deodar  and  thick 
tangles  of  wild  vine  and  ivy,  wild  figs,  pomegranates,  olives 
and  oaks,  and  dense  masses  of  sweet-.scented  shrubs.  Above 
Chagan  Sarai,  as  far  as  Arnawai,  where  the  Afghan  boundary 
crosses  the  river,  aiul  above  which  the  valley  belongs  to 
Chitral,  the  river  narrows  to  a  swift  mountain  stream  obstructed 
by  boulden  and  hedged  in  with  steep  diSs  and  difficult "  parris  " 
or  slopes  of  rocky  hill-side.  Wild  almond  here  sheds  its  blossoms 
into  the  stream,  and  in  the  dawn  of  summer  much  of  the  floral 
beauty  of  Kashmir  is  to  be  found.  At  Asmar  there  is  a  slight 
widening  of  the  valley,  and  the  opportunity  for  a  large  Afghan 


military  encampment,  spreading  to  both  sides  of  the  rivtr  sid 
connected  by  a  very  creditable  bridge  built  on  the  cantilever 
system.  There  ate  no  apparent  relics  of  Buddhism  in  the  ILiiim, 
such  as  are  common  about  Jalalabad  or  Chitral,  or  thnuglwat 
Swat  and  Dir.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  late  occupation  of  the 
valley  by  Kafirs,  who  spread  eastwards  into  Bajour  within  com- 
paratively recent  historical  times,  and  who  still  adhere  to  that 
faatnesses  in  the  Kashmund  hills.  The  Kunar  valley  route  ts 
Chitral  and  to  Kafiristan  is  being  developed  by  Afghan  engiDeer. 
ing.  It  may  possibly  extend  ultimatdy  unto  Badaksban,  is 
which  case  it  will  form  the  moat  direct  connexion  betjreen  the 
Ozus  and  India,  and  become  an  important  feature  in  the  strsI^ 
gical  geography  of  Asia.  (T.  H.  H.*) 

KUNBU,  the  great  agricultural  caste  of  Weston  India,  coir. 
spending  to  the  Kurmis  in  the  north  and  the  Kapus  in  the  Tehi|s 
country.  Ethnically  they  cannot  be  distingliishrd  from  the 
Mahrattas,  though  Uie  latter  name  is  sometimes  confined  to  the 
class  who  claim  higher  rank  as  representing  the  descendants  oi 
Sivaji's  soldiers.  In  some  districts  of  the  Deccan  they  form  u 
actual  majority  of  the  population,  which  is  not  the  case  nitli 
any  other  Indian  caste.  In  1901  the  total  number  of  botli 
Kunbis  and  Uahrattas  in  all  India  was  returned  at  neariy  H 
millions. 

Kumn,  kvean  Aooif  h  eduard  ebbrhard  (isjr 

1894),  German  physicist,  was  bom  at  Schwerin  in  Meckleobuii 
on  the  18th  of  November  1839.  He  began  iiis  scientific  studio 
at  Leipzig,  but  afterwards  went  to  Berlin.  At  first  he  devoted 
himseU  to  astronomy,  but  coming  under  the  influence  of  H.  C. 
Magnus,  he  turned  his  attention  to  physics,  and  graduated  is 
1864  with  a  thesis  on  the  depolarization  of  light.  In  1867  he 
became  priiaidtuni  in  Berlin  University,  and  in  the  foUowioi 
year  was  chosen  professor  of  physics  at  the  ZUzich  Polytecluic; 
then,  after  a  year  or  two  at  WUrzburg,  he  was  called  in  1871  to 
Strassbtttg,  where  he  took  a  great  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
new  university,  and  was  largely  concerned  in  the  erection  oi  the 
Physical  Institute.  Finally  in  s8S8  be  went  to  Berlin  as  succeaa 
to  H.  von  Helmholtz  in  the  chair  of  experimental  physics  ad 
directorship  of  the  Berlin  Physical  Institute.  He  died  after  • 
protracted  illness  at  Israelsdori,  near  LUbeck,  on  the  iist  d 
May  1894.  As  an  original  worker  Kundt  was  eapeciBlly  sncos- 
ful  in  the  domains  of  sound  and  light.  In  the  former  he  devdoped 
a  valuable  mdthod  for  the  investigation  of  aerial  waves  withis 
pipes,  bsaed  on  the  fact  that  a  finely  divided  powder — l^copo- 
dium,  for  example — when  dusted  over  the  interior  of  a  tube  is 
which  is  established  a  vibrating  column  of  air,  tends  to  coUea 
in  heaps  at  the  nodes,  the  distance  between  wfaich  can  thus  be 
ascertained.  An  extension  of  the  method  tenders  possible  the 
determination  of  the  velocity  of  sound  in  difierent  gases.  Inli^l 
Kundt's  name  is  widely  known  for  his  inquiries  in  anomzions 
dispersion,  not  only  in  liquids  and  vapours,  but  even  in  metsh. 
which  he  obtained  in  very  thin  films  by  means  of  a  laborioia 
process  of  electrolytic  deposition  upon  pUtinized  gjass.  He  aho 
carried  out  many  experiments  in  magneto-optics,  and  succeeded 
in  showing,  what  Faraday  had  failed  to  detect,  the  rotation  nnda 
the  influence  of  magnetic  force  of  the  plane  of  polarization  is 
certain  gases  and  vapotirs. 

KUNDUZ,  a  khanate  and  town  of  Af^ian  Turkestan.  The 
khanate  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Badaksban,  on  the  W.  b; 
Tashkurghan,  on  the  N.  by  the  Ozus  andon  the  S.  by  the  Hindi 
Kush.  It  is  inhabited  mainly  by  Uzbegs.  Very  little  is  knon 
about  the  toira,  which  is  the  trade  centre  of  a  considerabk 
district,  including  Kataghan,  where  the  best  horses  in  AlghaO' 
istan  are  bred. 

KUIIBII&  formerly  known  also  as  Nourse,  a  river  of  Sonth- 
West  Africa,  with  a  length  of  over  700  m.,  mainly  within  Pots- 
guese  territory,  but  in  its  lower  course  forming  the  faoundair 
between  Angola  and  German  Sonth-West  Africa.  The  upper 
basin  of  the  river  lies  on  the  inner  versant  of  the  high  plaiesa 
region  which  runs  southwards  from  Bihe  parallel  to  the  coast, 
forming  in  places  ranges  of  mountaina  which  give  rise  to  muj 
streams  tunning  south  to  swell  the  Kunene.  The  main  stma 
tise*  in  I  s*  30' &  sod  abont  160  m.  in  a  direct  Una  f  rom  the  Ks 
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at  Bengudia,  ram  generally  from  north  to  south  through  {our 
degrees  of  latitude,  but  finally  flows  west  to  the  sea  through  a 
brnk  io  the  outer  highlands.  A  little  south  of  16°  S.  it  receives 
the  Kulonga  from  the  east,  and  in  about  x6*  so'  the  Kakulovar 
from  the  west.  The  Kakulovar  has  its  sources  in  the  Serra  da 
Chella  and  other  ranges  of  the  Humpata  district  behind  Mossa- 
medes,  but,  though  the  longest  tributary  of  the  Kunene,  is  but 
a  small  river  in  its  lower  course,  which  traverses  the  arid  region 
comprised  within  the  bwer  basin  of  the  Kunene.  Between  the 
mouths  of  the  Kulonga  and  Kakulovar  the  Kunene  traveises 
a  swampy  plain,  inundated  during  high  water,  and  containing 
several  small  lakes  at  other  parts  of  the  year.  From  this  swampy 
region  divergent  branches  ^un  S.E.  They  are  mainly  inter- 
mittent, but  the  Kwamatuo,  which  leaves  the  main  stream  jn 
about  is°  8'  E.,  i?"  15'  S.,  flows  into  a  large  marsh  or  lake  called 
Etosha,  which  occupies  a  depression  in  the  inner  table-land  about 
3400  ft.  above  sea-leveL  From  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Etosha  lake 
streams  issue  in  the  direction  of  the  Okavango,  to  wUch  in  times 
of  great  flood  they  contnbute  some  water.  From  the  existence 
of  this  divergent  system  it  is  conjectured  that  at  one  time  the 
Kunene  formed  part  of  the  Okavango,  and  thus  of  tbe  Zambezi 
basin.    (See  Ncahi.). 

On  leaving  the  swampy  region  the  Kunene  turns  deddedly 
to  the  west,  and  descends  to  the  coast  plain  by  a  number  of 
cataracts,  of  which  the  chief  (in  17*  25"  S.,  14*  20'  E.)  has  a  fall 
of  330  ft.  The  river  becomes  smaller  in  volume  as  it  passes 
through  an  almost  desert  region  with  little  or  no  vegetation. 
The  stream  is  sometimes  shallow  and  fordable,  at  others  confined 
to  a  narrow  rocky  channel.  Near  the  sea  the  Kunene  traverses 
a  region  of  sand-hills,  its  mouth  being  completely  blocked  at  low 
water.  The  river  enters  the  Atlantic  in  17°  iff  S.,  ii*  40"  E. 
There  are  indications  that  a  former  branch  of  the  river  once 
entered  a  bay  to  the  south. 

'  KUNERSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  4  m.  E.  of  Frankfurt- 
on-Oder,  the  scene  of  a  great  battle,  fought  on  the  t  ith  of  August 
1759,  between  the  Prusaan  aimy  commanded  by  Frederick  the 
Great  and  the  allied  Russians  under  Soltykov  and  Anstrians 
under  Jioudon,  in  which  Frederick  was  defeated  with  enormous 
losses  and  his  army  temp<narily  ruined.  (See  Sevkn  Ybais' 
Wak.) 

KTINORAD,  a  trading  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  province 
of  Syr-darya,  in  the  delta  of  the  Amu-darya,  50  m.  S.  of  Lake 
Aral;  altitude  160  ft.  It  is  the  centre  of  caravan  routes  leading 
to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Uralsk  province. 

KUMUR.  a  town  of  eastern  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Perm,  on  the  highway  to  Siberia,  58  ra.  S.S.E.  of  the  city  of 
Perm.  Pop.  (1892),  12,400;  (1897),  14,324.  Taimeries  and  the 
manufacture  of  boots,  gkives,  leather,  overcoats,  iron  castings 
and  machinery  are  the  chief  industries.  It  has  trade  in  boots, 
iron  wares,  cereals,  tallow  and  linseed  exported,  and  in  tea 
imported  direct  from  China. 

KUNKEL  (or  Kunckel)  VON  LOWEHSTJERN,  JOHANN 
(1630-1703),  German  chemist,  was  bom  in  1630  (or  1638),  near 
Rendsburg,  his  father  being  alchemist  to  the  court  of  Holstein. 
He  became  chemist  and  apothecary  to  the  dukes  of  Lauenburg, 
and  then  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Johann  Georg  II.,  who  put 
him  in  charge  of  the  royal  laboratory  at  Dresden.  Intrigues 
engineered  against  him  caused  him  to  resign  this  position  in  1677, 
and  for  a  time  he  lectured  on  chemistry  at  Annaberg  and  Witten- 
berg. Invited  to  Berlin  by  Frederick  William,  in  1679  he  be- 
came director  of  the  laboratory  and  glass  works  of  Brandenburg, 
and  in  1688  Charles  XL  brought  him  to  Stockholm,  giving  him 
the  title  of  Baron  von  Lowenstjkm  in  1693  and  making  him  a 
member  of  the  council  of  mines.  He  died  on  the  2olb  of  March 
1703  (others  say  1702)  at  Dreissighufen,  his  country  house  near 
Femau.  Kimkel  shares  with  Boyle  the  honour  of  having  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  the  process  by  which  Brand  of  Hamburg 
had  prepared  phosphorus  in  1669,  and  he  found  bow  to  make 
artificial  ruby  (ted  gjass)  by  the  incorporation  of  purple  of  Cassius. 
His  worit  abo  inclodcd  obiervations  on  putrefaction  and  fer- 
mentation, which  he  spoke  of  as  sisters,  on  the  nature  of  salts, 
and  on  the  preparation  of  pure  metals.    Though  he  lived  in  an 


atmosidieR  of  alchemy,  he  derided  the  notion  of  the  altahest 
or  universal  sohrest,  and  d»Manced  the  deceptions  of  the  adepts 
who  pretended  to  effect  the  transmutation  of  metals;  but  he 
believed  mercury  to  be  a  constituent  of  all  metals  and  heavy 
minerals,  though  he  held  then  was  no  proof  of  tbe  pxcMnce  of 
"  sulphnr  comburens." 

His  chief  works  were  Oiffmllidle  ZuacMp  wii  iem  Pltatpkor 
JiiraHi  (1678) ;  An  rilriaria  ixpiimmalii  (1689)  and  LaiBratoriiam 
ckymiatm  (1716). 

KUNLONO,  the  name  of  a  district  and  ferry  on  the  Salween, 
in  the  northern  Shan  States  of  Burma.  Both  are  indgnificant, 
but  the  place  has  gained  notoriety  from  being  the  nominal 
terminus  in  British  territory  of  the  railway  across  the  northern 
Shan  States  to  the  borders  of  Yunnan,  with  its  present  terminus 
at  Lasfaio.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  this  terminus  will  be  7  m. 
bdow  the  ferry  and  outside  of  Kunlong  drde.  At  piaent 
Kunlong  ferry  is  little  used,  and  the  village  was  burnt  by  g«fl>iii« 
in  1893.  It  is  served  by  dug-outs,  three  in  number  in  1899,  and 
capable  of  carrying  about  fifteen  men  on  a  trip.  Formerly  the 
trade  was  very  consideiablCi  and  the  Burmese  had  a  customs 
station  on  the  island,  from  which  the  place  takes  its  name;  but 
the  rebellion  in  the  great  state  of  Theinni,  and  the  southward 
movement  of  the  Kachins,  as  well  as  the  Mahommedan  rebellion 
in  Yuiman,  diverted  thecatavans  to  the  northern  route  to  Bhamo, 
which  is  still  chiefly  followed.  Tbe  Wa,  who  inhabit  the  hills 
immediately  overlooking  the  Nam  Ting  valley,  now  make  the 
route  dangerous  for  traders.  The  great  majmity  ol  thcae  Wa 
live  in  unadministered  British  territory. 

KOMZIT^  a  transparent  lilac-ooloured  variety  of  apodumene, 
used  as  a  gem-stone.  It  was  discovered  in  1902  near  Pala,  in 
San  Diego  county,  California,  not  farfrom  thelocality  which  yieldi 
the  fine  q>edmens  of  rubdlite  and  lepidolite,  well  known  to 
mineralogirta.  The  mineral  was  named  by  Ehr  C.  BaakerviUe 
after  Or  George  F.  Ktinz,  the  gem  expert  of  New  York,  who 
first  described  it.  Analysis  by  R.  O.  E.  Davis  showed  it  to  be 
a  spodumene.  Knnate  occurs  in  larg«  crystals,  some  weighing 
as  much  as  1000  grains  each,  and  presents  delicate  hues  from 
rosy  lilac  to  deep  pink.  It  is  strongly  dichraic  Near  the 
surface  it  may  lose  colour  by  exposure.  Knnate  becomes 
strongly  phosphorescent  under  the  RSntgen  rays,  or  by  the 
action  of  radium  or  on  exposure  to  ultra-violet  rays.  (See 
Sfodokzhz.}"' 

mono,  a  province  of  Finland,  which  includes  northern 
Kareliaj^bounded  on  the  N.W.  and  N.  by  Uleftborg,  on  tbe  E.  by 
Olonets,  on  the  SJE.  by  Viborg,  on  the  S.  by  St  Michel  and  on  the 
W.  by  Vasa.  Its  area  covers  16,500  sq.  m.,  and  the  population 
(rooo)  was  313,9511  of  whom  312,875  were  FiimislHpcaking, 
The  surface  is  hUly,  reaching  from  600  to  80a  ft.  of  altitude  in 
the  north  (SuomenselU  hills),  and  from  300  to  400  ft. in  the  south. 
It  is  built  up  of  gneBso.granites,  which  are  covered,  especially 
in  the  middle  and  east,  with  younger  granites,  and  partly  of 
gneisses,  quartzite,  and  talc  schists  and  augitic  rocks.  The 
whole  is  covered  with  gladal  and  later  lacustrine  deposits. 
The  soil  is  of  moderate  fertility,  but  often  full  of  boulden. 
Large  lakes  cover  r6%  of  surface,  marshes  and  peat  bogs 
over  29%  of  the  area,  and  forests  occupy  2,672,240  hectares. 
Steamers  ply  along  the  lakes  as  far  as  joensuu.  The  climate 
is  severe,  the  average  tempoatun  being  for  the  year  36°  F., 
for  January  13"  and  for  July  63°.  Only  »-3%  of  tbe  whole 
surface  is  under  cultivation.  Rye,  bailey,  oats  and  potatoes 
are  the  chief  oops,  and  in  good  yeais  these  meet  the  needs 
of  the  population.  Dairy  farming  and  cattle  breeding  are  of 
rapidly  increasing  importance.  Nearly  38,800  tons  of  iron  ore 
are  extracted  every  year,  and  nearly  12,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
and  6420  tons  of  inn  and  steel  an  obtained  in  ten  iron- 
works. Engineering  and  chemical  works,  tanneries,  saw-milk^ 
paper^mils  and  .distilleries  are  the  chief  industrial  establish- 
ments. Tbe  txeparatioD  of  carts,  sledges  and  other  wooden 
goods  is  an  important  domestic  industry.  Timber,  iron, 
butter,  fan  and  game  are  exported.  The  chief  towns  of  the 
government  stK  Saopio  (13,519),  Joensmi  (3954)  and  lisalmi 
(1871). 
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KUOPIO— KUPRILI 


KUuriO,  capital  of  the  Fiimub  province  of  that  name,  liCuated 
an  Lake  Kalla-vesi,  i8o  m.  by  nil  from  tlie  Knivola  junction  of 
the  St  Petenbuig-Helaingfon  main  line.  Pop.  (1904),  13,519. 
It  is  picturesquely  ntuated,  is  the  seat  of  a  bisbq>,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  two  lyceums  and  two  gymnasia  (both  for  boys  and 
girls),  a  commercial  and  several  professional  schools.  There  is 
an  agricultural  school  at  Levlis,  close  by.  Knopio,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  steamer  communication  with  middle  Finland  and 
the  sea  (via  Saima  Canal),  is  a  trading  centre  of  considerable 
importance. 

KnPRIU.  spelt  also  Kfipuu,  Koefsuld,  KEUPRnLC,  &c, 
the  name  of  a  family  of  Turkish  statesmen. 

I.  Mahokheo  Knpuu  (c.  1586-1661)  was  the  grandson  of 
an  Albanian  who  had  settled  at  Kupti  in  Asia  Minor.  He  began 
life  as  a  scuUion  in  the  imperial  kitchen,  became  cook,  then  purse- 
bearer  to  Khosrev  Fasha,  and  so,  by  wit  and  favour,  rose  to  be 
master  of  the  horse,  "  pasha  of  two  tails,"  and  governor  of  a 
series  of  important  cities  and  sanjaks.  In  1656  he  was  appointed 
fovemor  of  Tripoli;  but  before  he  had  set  out  to  his  new  post 
he  was  nominated  to  the  grand  vizierate  at  the  instance  of  power- 
ful friends.  He  accepted  ofSce  only  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  a  free  hand.  He  signalized  his  accession  to  power  by 
suppressing  an  tmeuU  of  orthodox  Mussulman  fanatics  in 
Constantinople  (Sept.  ii),  and  by  putting  to  death  certain 
favourites  of  the  powerful  Valide  Sultana,  by  whose  corruption 
and  intrigues  the  administration  had  been  confused.  A  little 
later  (January  1657)  he  suppressed  with  ruthless  severity  a  rising 
of  the  spahis;  a  certain  Sbdk  Salim,  leader  of  the  fanatical  mob 
of  the  capital,  was  drowned  in  the  Bosporus;  and  the  Greek 
Patriarch,  who  had  written  to  the  voivode  of  Wallachia  to 
announce  the  approaching  downfall  of  Islam,  was  hanged.  This 
impartial  severity  was  a  foretaste  of  Kuprili's  rule,  which  was 
characterized  throughout  by  a  vigour  which  belied  the  expecta- 
tions based  upon  his  advanced  years,  and  by  a  ruthlesaness 
frbich  in  time  grew  to  be  almost  blood-lust.  His  justification 
was  the  new  life  which  he  breathed  into  the  decaying  bones  of 
the  Ottoman  empire. 

Having  cowed  the  disaffected  elements  in  the  state,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  foreign  enemies.  The  victory  of  the  Venetians 
off  Chios  (May  3,  1657)  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Turkish  sea- 
power,  which  Kuprill  set  himself  energetically  to  repair.  A 
second  battle,  fought  in  the  Dardanelles  (July  17-19),  ended  by 
a  lucky  shot  blowing  up  the  Venetian  flag-ship;  the  losses  of  the 
Ottoman  fleet  were  repaired,  and  in  the  middle  of  August 
Kuprili  appeared  off  Tenedos,  which  was  captured  on  the  31st 
and  reincorporated  permanently  in  the  Turkish  empire.  Thusthe 
Ottoman  prestige  was  restored  at  sea,  while  Kuprili's  ruthless 
enforcement  of  discipline  in  the  army  and  suppression  of  revolts, 
whether  in  Europe  or  Asia,  restored  it  also  on  land.  It  was, 
however,  due  td  his  haughty  and  violent  temper  that  the  tradi- 
tional friendly  relations  between  Turkey  and  France  were  broken. 
The  French  ambassador,  de  la  Haye,  had  delayed  bringing  him 
the  customary  gifts,  with  the  idea  that  he  would,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, speedily  give  pbce  to  a  new  grand  vizier;  KuprSi  was 
bitterly  offended,  and,  on  pretext  of  an  abuse  of  the  immunities 
of  diplomatic  correspondence,  bastinadoed  the  ambassador's 
son  and  cast  him  and  the  ambassador  himself  into  prison.  A 
special  envoy,  sent  by  Louis  XIV.,  to  make  inquiries  and  demand 
repantion,  was  treated  with  studied  insult;  and  the  result  was 
tlwt  Mazarin  abandoned  the  Turkish  alliance  and  threw  the 
power  of  France  on  to  the  side  of  Venice,  openly  awisting  the 
Venetians  in  the  defence  of  Crete. 

I  Kuprili's  restless  energy  continued  to  the  hut,  exhibiting  itself 
im  one  side  in  wholesale  executions,  on  the  other  in  vast  building 
operations.  By  his  orders  csstles  were  built  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Don  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  outwoiks  against  the 
ever-aggressive  Tatars,  as  well  as  on  either  shore  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. His  last  activity  as  a  statesman  was  to  spur  the  sultan 
on  to  pros  the  war  against  Hungary.  He  died  on  the  31st  of 
October  iMi.  The  advice  which,  on  his  death-bed,  be  is  said 
to  have  given  to  the  saltan  is  characteristic  of  his  Machiavellian 
ftatcctaft.    This  was:  never  to  pay  attention  to  the  advice  of 


women,  to  allow  nobody  to  grow  too  rich,  to  keep  hii  tnatmy 
well  filled,  and  himself  and  his  troops  constantly  occupied.  Had 
he  so  desired,  Kuprili  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  levolu 
of  the  Janissaries  to  place  himself  on  the  throne;  instead,  be 
recommended  the  sultan  to  appoint  his  son  as  his  successor,  ud 
so  founded  a  dynasty  of  able  statesmen  who  occupied  the  grand 
vizierate  almost  without  interruption  for  half  a  century. 

2.  Fazil  Ahuxo  Kupsiu  (1635-1676),  son  of  the  precedio^ 
succeeded  his  father  as  grand  vizier  in  1661  (this  being  thefint 
instance  of  a  son  succeeding  his  father  in  that  office  since  tke 
time  of  the  Chenderflis).  He  began  life  in  the  clerical  carta, 
which  he  left,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  be  had  attiiaed 
the  rank  of  mhjotu.  Usually  humane  and  generous,  he  toiigbt 
to  relieve  the  people  of  the  excessive  taxation  and  to  secure  them 
against  unlairful  exactions.  Three  yean  after  his  acoeaaon  to 
office  Turkey  suffered  a  crushing  defeatat  the  battle  of  St  Gofhud 
and  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the  Empire.  But  KupiiU't 
influence  with  the  sultan  remained  unshaken,  and  five  yean  later 
Crete  fell  to  his  arms  (1669).  The  next  war  in  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  part  was  with  Poland,  in  defence  of  the  Cosaadi, 
who  had  appealed  to  Turkey  for  protection.  At  first  successful, 
Kuprili  was  defeated  by  the  Poles  under  John  Sobieski  at  Khotia 
and  Lembetg;  the  Tuiks,  however,  ooot^uied  to  hold  their  on, 
and  finally  in  October  1676  consented  to  honourable  tcnm  of 
peace  by  the  treaty  of  Zurawno  (October  16,  1676),  retaiaisi 
Kaminiec,  Podolia  and  the  greater  pan  of  the  Ukraine.  Hint 
days  later  Ahmed  Kuprili  died.  IGs  military  capacity  was  Iir 
inferior  to  his  administrative  qualities.  He  waa  a  libera]  pifr 
tector  of  art  and  litenture,  and  the  kindlinms  of  his  dispciitioa 
formed  a  marked  oontnst  to  the  cruelty  of  his  father;  but  be 
was  given.to  Intemperance,  and  the  cause  of  his  death  was  dnm 
brought  on  by  alcoholic  abuse. 

3.  Zaoe  MnSTATA  KiTPSiu  (1637-1691),  surnuaed  Faail,  n 
of  Mahommed  Kuprili,  became  gnnd  vizier  to  Snleiman  B.  i> 
1689.  Called  to  office  after  diaaMcr  had  driven  Turkey's  fern 
from  Hungary  and  Poland  and  her  fleets  from  the  Meditensntta, 
he  began  by  ordering  strict  economy  and  reform  in  the  tazaliia; 
himself  setting  the  example,  which  was  widely  folloiml,  d 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  army,  which  with  the  navy  k 
reorganized  as  quickly  as  he  could.  His  wisdom  is  shorn  bf 
the  prudent  measures  which  he  took  by  enacting  the  Katmi- 
jedid,  or  new  regulations  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditio 
of  the  Christian  rayas,  and  for  affording  them  security  lor  lift 
and  property;  a  condliatoty  attitude  which  at  once  bore  fnK 
in  Greece,  where  the  people  abandoned  the  Venetian  cause  ud 
returned  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Forte.  He  met  his  deatb  at 
the  battle  of  Salanicamen  in  1691,  when  the  total  defeat  ol  ik 
Turks  by  the  Austrians  under  Waat  Louis  of  Baden  led  to  thii 
expulsion  from  Hungary. 

4.  Httssom  Kufuu  (sumamed  AMtija-ZipE)  was  the  m 
of  Hassan,  a  younger  brother  of  Mahommed  Ku{»aL  Afta 
occupying  various  important  posts  he  became  grajid  vizier  a 
1697,  and  owing  to  his  ability  and  eneigy  the  Turks  wen  alik 
to  drive  the  Austrians  back  over  the  Save,  and  Turkish  8«ti 
were  sent  into  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  ^tta 
of  European  diplomacy  succeeded  in  inducing  Austria  aid 
Turitey  to  come  to  terms  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowilz,  wbcttb; 
Turkey  was  shorn  of  her  chid  conquests  (1699).  After  this  r« '. 
Hussein  Kuprili,  sumamed  "  the  Wise,"  devoted  himself  to  th 
suppression  of  the  revolts  which  had  broken  out  in  Anbia. 
Egypt  and  the  Crimea,  to  the  reduction  of  the  Janissaries,  aal 
to  the  institution  of  administrative  and  finanr^«l  reform.  I'a- 
fortunately  the  intrigues  against  him  drove  him  from  office  n 
170a,  and  soon  afterwards  he  died. 

5.  NiniAN  Knmu,  son  of  Mustafa  FazU,  became  (rand  viaa 
in  171a  The  expectations  formed  of  him  were  not  fulfilled,  ■ 
although  he  was  tolerant,  wise  and  just  like  his  father,  be  iir 
judiciously  sought  to  take  upon  himself  all  the  details  of  adniB>' 
tration,  a  task  which  proved  to  be  beyond  his  powcn.  Ht 
failed  to  introduce  order  into  the  administration  and  •■■ 
dismissed  from  office  in  lea  than  fourteen  mffn^M  after  hi 
appcnntmeot.. 
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6.  Abdullah  Kdpuu,  a  son  of  Mustafa  Fazil  Kuprili,  was 
appointed  KaimmaJcim  or  locum  tcncns  of  the  grand  vizier  in 
170J.  He  commanded  the  Persian  expedition  in  1723  and 
captured  Tabriz  in  1725,  resigning  his  office  in  1726.  In  1735 
he  again  commanded  against  the  Persian;,  but  fell  at  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Bagaverd,  ibusemulatiog  bis  father's  heroic  death 
at  Selankamen. 

KDKAKIN,  BORIS  IVAHOVICH,  PRn<CB(i676-i737),Russian 
diplomatist,  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Peter  the  Great,  their 
wives  being  sisters.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  Peter's  pupils. 
In  1607  he  was  sent  to  Italy  to  learn  navigation.  His  long  and 
honourable  diplomatic  career  began  in  1707,  when  he  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  induce  the  pope  not  to  recognize  Charles  XII. 's 
candidate,  Stanislaus  Leszczynski,  as  king  of  Poland.  From 
1708  to  1713  he  represented  Russia  at  London,  Hanover,  and 
the  Hague  successively,  and,  in  1713,  was  the  principal  Russian 
plenipotentiary  at  the  peace  congress  of  Utrecht.  From  1716 
to  i7>3  he  held  the  post  of  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  when,  in 
1724,  Peter  set  forth  on  his  Peisian  campaign,  Kurakin  was 
appointed  the  supervisor  of  all  the  Russian  ambassadors  ac- 
credited to  the  various  European  courts.  "  The  father  of  Russian 
diplomacy,"  as  he  has  justly  been  called,  was  remarkable 
throughout  his  career  for  inSnite  tact  and  insight,  and  a  wonder- 
fully correct  appreciation  of  men  and  events.  He  was  most 
useful  to  Russia  perhaps  when  the  Great  Northern  war  (see 
Sweden,  History)  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Notably  he  prevented 
Great  Britain  from  declaring  war  against  Peter's  close  ally, 
Denmark,  it  the  crisis  of  the  struggle.  Kurakin  was  one  of  the 
best-educated  Russians  of  his  day,  and  his  autobiography, 
carried  down  to  r709,  is  an  historical  document  of  the  first  im- 
portance. He  intended  to  write  a  history  of  his  own  times  with 
Peter  the  Great  as  the  central  figure,  but  got  no  further  than 
the  summary,  entitled /fii/ory  0/  Tsar  Peter  AUksievick  and  lie 
PeopU  nearest  to  Him  (1682-1694)  (Rus.). 

SctArctmesofPrinceA.  Tk.Kurakin  (Rus.)  (St Petersburg,  1890): 
A.  BrOckner,  A  Russian  Tourist  in  Western  Europe  in  the  Sepnning 
«/  Iht  X  VlWk  Century  (Rus.)  (St  Petersburg,  189a).     (R.  N.  B.) 

KURBASH.  or  Kouibasb  (from  the  Arabic  qurhask,  a  whip; 
Turkish  qirhack;  and  French  courbacke),  a  whip  or  strap  about 
a  yard  in  length,  made  of  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus  or 
rhinoceros.  It  is  an  instrument  of  punishment  and  torture  used 
in  various  Mahommedan  countries,  especially  in  the  Turkish 
empire.  "  Government  by  kurbash  "  denotes  the  oppression 
of  a  people  by  the  constant  abuse  of  the  kurbash  to  maintain 
authority,  to  collect  taxes,  or  to  pervert  justice.  The  use  of  the 
kurbash  for  such  purposes,  once  common  in  Egypt,  has  been 
abolished  by  the  British  authorities. 

KtlRDlSTiN.  in  its  wider  sen<e,  the  "  country  of  the  Kflrds" 
(Koords),  including  that  part  of  Mount  Taurus  which  buttresses 
the  Armenian  table-land  (see  Armenia),  and  is  intersected  by  the 
Batman  Su,  the  Bohtan  Su,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Tigris; 
and  the  wild  mountain  district,  watered  by  the  Great  and  Little 
Zab,  which  marks  the  western  termination  of  the  great  Iranian 
plateau. 

PopKlationr—Tbt  total  KOrd  population  probably  exceeds  two 
and  a  half  millions,  namely,  Turkish  KQrds  1,650,000,  Persian 
Sex\ooo,  Russian  50,000,  but  there  are  no  trustworthy  statistics. 
The  great  mass  of  the  papulation  has  its  home  in  KQrdistan. 
But  KQrds  are  scattered  irregularly  over  the  country  from  the 
liver  Sakaria  on  the  west  to  Lake  Urmia  on  (he  east,  and  from 
Kars  on  the  north  to  Jcbel  Sinjar  on  the  south.  There  is  also 
an  isolated  settlement  In  Khorasan.  The  tribes,  askiret,  into 
which  the  KQrds  are  divided,  resemble  in  some  respects  the 
Highland  clans  of  Scotland.  Very  few  of  them  number  more 
than  10,000  souls,  and  the  average  is  about  jooo.  The  sedentary 
and  pastoral  KQrds,  Yerli,  who  live  in  villages  in  winter  and 
encamp  00  their  own  pasture-grounds  in  summer,  form  an  in- 
creasing majority  of  the  population.  The  nomad  KQrds,  Kocker, 
who  always  dwell  in  tenis,  are  the  wealthiest  and  most  inde- 
pendent. They  spend  the  summer  on  the  mountains  and  high 
plateaus,  which  they  enter  in  May  and  leave  in  October;  and  pass 
the  winter  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  on  the  great  plain  north 


of  Jebel  Sinjar,  where  they  purchase  right  of  pasturage  from  the 
Shammar  Arabs.  Each  tribe  has  its  own  pasture-grounds,  and 
trespass  by  other  tribes  is  a  fertile  source  of  quarrel.  During 
the  periodical  migrations  Moslem  and  Christian  alike  suffer  from 
the  predatory  instincts  of  the  KQrd,  and  disturbances  are 
frequent  in  the  districts  traversed.  In  Turkey  the  sedentary 
KQrds  pay  taxes;  but  the  nomads  only  pay  the  sheep  tax,  which 
is  collected  as  they  cross  the  Tigris  on  their  way  to  their  summer 
pastures. 

Ckaraclcr. — The  KQrd  delights  in  the  bracing  air  and  un- 
restricted liberty  of  the  mountains.  He  is  rarely  a  muleteer  or 
camel-man,  and  does  not  take  kindly  to  handicrafts.  The  Kurds 
generally  bear  a  very  indifferent  reputation,  a  worse  reputation 
perhaps,  than  they  really  deserve.  Being  aliens  to  the  Turks 
in  language  and  to  the  Persians  in  religion,  they  are  everywhere 
treated  with  mistrust,  and  live  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  chronic 
warfare  with  the  powers  that  be.  Such  a  condition  is  not  of 
course  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  better  qualities  ol 
human  nature.  The  KQrds  are  thus  wild  and  lawless;  they  are 
much  given  to  brigandage;  they  oppress  and  frequently  maltreat 
the  Christian  populations  with  whom  they  are  brought  in  contact, 
— these  populations  being  the  Armenians  in  Diarbckr,  Erzerum 
and  Van,  the  Jacobites  and  Syrians  in  the  Jebel-TQr,  and  the 
Nestorians  and  Chaldaeans  in  the  Hakkiri  country. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  KQrdisb 
chief  is  pride  of  ancestry.  This  feeling  is  in  many  cases  exagger- 
ated, for  in  reality  the  present  tribal  organization  does  not  date 
from  any  great  antiquity.  In  the  list  indeed  of  eighteen  princioal 
tribes  of  the  nation  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Arabian  historian 
Masudi,  in  the  lOth  century,  only  two  or  three  names  are  to  be 
recognized  at  the  present  day.  A  14th-century  list,  however, 
translated  by  Quatrcmire,'  presents  a  great  number  of  identical 
names,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  certain  KQrdish 
families  can  trace  their  descent  from  the  Omayyad  caliphs,  while 
only  in  recent  years  the  BabAn  chief  of  Suleimania,  representing 
the  old  Sohrans,  and  the  ArdeUn  chief  of  Sinna,'  representing 
an  elder  branch  of  the  Gurins,  each  claimed  an  ancestry  of  at 
least  five  hundred  years.  There  was  up  to  a  recent  period  no 
more  picturesque  or  interesting  scene  to  be  witnessed  in  the  cast 
than  the  court  of  one  of  these  great  KQrdish  chiefs,  where,  like 
another  Saladin,  the  bey  ruled  in  partriarchal  state,  surrounded 
by  an  hereditary  nobility,  regarded  by  his  clansmen  with 
reverence  and  affection,  and  attended  by  a  bodyguard  of  young 
KQrdisb  warriors,  clad  in  chain  armour,  with  flaunting  silken 
scarfs,  and  bearing  javelin,  lance  and  sword  as  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades. 

Though  ignorant  and  unsophisticated  the  KQrd  is  not  wanting 
in  natural  intelligence.  In  recent  years  educated  KQrds  have 
held  high  office  under  the  sultan,  including  that  of  grand  vizier, 
have  assisted  in  translating  the  Bible  into  Turkish,  and  in  editing 
a  newspaper.  The  men  are  lithe,  active  and  strong,  but  rarely 
of  unusual  stature.    The  women  do  not  veil,  and  are  allowed 

•  See  Notices  el  Extrails  des  MSS.,  xiii.  305.  Of  the  tribes  enumer- 
ated in  this  work  of  the  Htli  century  who  still  retain  a  le.iding  place 
among  the  KQrds.  the  following  names  may  be  quoted:  Guranith 
of  [)artang.  modem  Guratis:  Zmgench,  in  Hamatlan  hills,  now  in 
Kermanshah;  Hasnatti  of  I<crkuk  and  Arbil,  now  in  the  l)ersim 
mountains,  having  originally  come  from  Khorjlsjin  according  to 
tradition;  SohrUk  of  Shckelabad  and  Tel-Ilaftun,  modern  SohrjTn, 
from  whom  descend  the  Baban  of  Suleimanieh;  Zcrzari  of  Hiiljarin 
mountains,  modem  Zcrzas  of  Ushnu  (cuneiform  pillarsof  Kcl-i-shin 
and  Sidek  noticed  by  author):  Julamcrktrh,  mwlern  Julamerik,  said 
to  be  descended  from  the  caliph  Mcrwan-ibn-Hakam;  JIakkarieh, 
Hakk£ri  inhabiting  Zuzan  of  Arab  geography;  Bokhtieh,  modern 
Bohtan.  The  Rowxdt,  to  whom  Saladin  belonged,  arc  probably 
modem  Rawcndi,  as  they  held  the  fortress  of  Arbil  (Arbcla).  Some 
twenty  other  names  arc  mentioned,  but  the  orthography  is  so 
doubtful  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  identify  them. 

'The  Shcref-namat  a  hibtor>'  of  the  Kurds  dating  from  the  l6lh 
century,  tells  us  that  "  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  Jen- 
ghizians,  a  man  named  Baba  Ardilan,  a  descendant  of  the  govero^ors 


of  Diarbckr,  and  related  to  the  famous  Ahmed-ibn-Merwan,  after 
remaining  for  some  time  among  the  Curans.  gained  pos5.essioii  of  the 
country  of  Shahrizor  "  and  tlic  ArdelSn  family  history,  with  the 
gradual  extension  of  their  power  over  Persian  Kurdist^,  is  then 
traced  down  to  the  SaSavid  period. 
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great  freedom.  Tfw  Kflrds  as  a  nee  are  proud,  faithful  and 
hospiuble,  and  have  rude  but  strict  feelings  of  honour.  They 
are,  however,  much  under  the  influence  of  dervishes,  and  when 
their  fanaticism  is  aroused  their  habitual  lawlessness  is  apt  to 
degenerate  Into  savage  barbarity.  They  are  not  deficient  in 
martial  spirit,  but  have  an  innate  dislike  to  the  restraints  of 
military  service.  The  country  is  rich  in  traditions  and  legends, 
and  in  lyric  and  in  epic  poems,  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  earlier  times  and  are  recited  in  a  weird  melancholy  tone. 

Antiquities. — KQrdist&n  abounds  in  antiquities  of  the  most 
varied  and  interesting  character.  But  it  has  been  very  little 
opened  up  to  modem  research.  A  scries  of  rock-cut  cuneiform 
inscriptions  extend  from  Malatia  on  the  west  to  MiandoS^b 
(in  Persia)  on  the  east,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Aras  on  the 
north  to  Rowanduz  on  the  south,  which  record  the  glories  of 
a  Turanian  dynasty,  who  ruled  the  country  of  Nairi  during 
the  8th  and  7th  centuries,  B.C.,  contemporaneously  with  the 
lower  Assyrian  empire.  Intermingled  with  these  are  ft  few 
genuine  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  an  earlier  date;  and  in  one 
instance,  at  Van,  a  later  tablet  of  Xentes  brings  the  record  down 
to  the  period  of  Grecian  history.  The  most  ancient  monuments 
of  this  class,  however,  are  to  be  found  at  HoIwSn  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  belong 
probably  to  the  Guti  and  Luli  tribes,  and  date  from  the  early 
Babylonian  period. 

In  the  northern  KOrdish  districts  which  represent  the 
Arzanene,  Intilene,  Anzitcne,  Zabdicene,  and  Moxuene  of  the 
andents,  there  are  many  interesting  remains  of  Roman  cities, 
e.g.  at  Arzen,  Miyafarikin  (anc.  Martyropolis),  Sisauronon,  and  the 
ruins  of  Dunisir  near  Dara,  which  Sachau  identified  with  the 
Armenian  capital  of  Tigranocerta.  Of  the  Macedonian  and 
Parthian  periods  there  are  remains  both  sculptured  and  in- 
scribed at  several  points  in  KOrdistftn;  at  Bisitun  or  Behistun 
(q.v.),  in  a  cave  at  Amadia,  at  the  Mithraic  temple  of  KereftQ, 
on  the  rocks  at  Sir  FQl-o-Zohab  near  the  ruins  of  HoIwSn, 
and  probably  in  some  other  localities,  such  as  the  Bftlik  country 
between  LahijS.n  and  Koi-Sanj&k;  but  the  most  interesting 
site  in  all  KOrdistftn,  perhaps  In  all  western  Asia,  is  the  mined 
fire  temple  of  PU  KQlI  on  the  southern  frontier  of  SuIeimanTa. 
Among  the  debris  of  this  temple,  which  is  scattered  over  a 
bare  hillside,  are  to  be  found  above  one  hundred  slabs,  inscribed 
with  Parthian  and  Pahlavi  characters,  the  fragments  of  a  wall 
which  formerly  supported  the  eastern  face  of  the  edifice,  and 
bore  a  bilingual  legend  of  great  length,  dating  from  the  Sassanian 
period.  There  are  also  remarkable  Sassanian  remains  in  other 
parts  of  KQrdistftn — at  SalmOs  to  the  north,  and  at  Kerman- 
shfih  and  Kasr-i-Shlrin  on  the  Turkish  frontier  to  the  south. 

Lanptaie. — ^The  KQrdish  language,  Kermfinjt,  is  an  old  Persian 
patois,  intermixed  to  the  north  with  Chaldaean  words  and  to,  the 
south  with  a  certain  Turanian  element  which  may  not  improbably 
have  come  down  from  Babylonian  times.  Several  peculiar  dialects 
are  spoken  in  secluded  districts  in  the  mountains,  but. the  only 
varieties  which,  from  their  extensive  use,  require  to  be  specified  are 
the  Zaza  and  the  Curftn.  The  Zaca  is  spoken  throughout  the 
western  portion  of  the  Dersim  countrv,  and  is  said  to  be  unintelligible 
to  the  KermSnji- speaking  KQrds.  It  is  largely  intermingled  with 
Armenian,  and  may  contain  some  trace  of  the  old  Cappadocian,  but 
is  no  doubt  of  the  same  Aryan  stock  as  the  standard  KDrdish.  The 
Curfin  dialect  a^ain,  which  ti  spoken  throughout  Ardel&n  and 
KermSnsh&h*  chiefly  differs  from  the  northern  Kflrdith  in  being 
entirely  free  from  any  Semitic  iotcrmixture.  It  is  thus  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  Persian  than  the  Kerfn&nji  dialect,  but  is  essentially 
the  same  language.     It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  no 


*  The  Gurftn  are  mentioned  in  the  Mesalik-el-A  ftjAras  thedcminant 
tribe  in  southern  KOrdistftn  tnthei4th'century, occupying  very  much 
the  same  seats  as  at  present,  from  the  Hamadan  frontier  to  Shah- 
rizor.  Their  name  probably  uKnifies  merely  "  the  mountaineers." 
being  derived  from  gvr  or  liri,  a  mountain,"  which  is  also  found 
in  Zagros,  i.e.  xa-giri,  "  beyond  the  mountain,"  or  Pusht-i-koh.  as 
the  name  is  translated  in  Persian.  They  are  a  fine,  active  and  hardy 
race,  individually  brave,  and  make  excellent  soldiers,  though  in 
appearance  very  inferior  to  the  tribal  KQrds  of  the  northern  dis- 
tricts _  These  latter  indeed  delight  in  gay  colours,  while  the  Gurftns 
dresa  in  the  most  homely  cOAtume,  weanng  coarse  blue  cotton 
vests,  with  felt  caps  and  coats.  In  a  great  part  of  KQrdistin  the 
name  Gurftn  has  become  synonymous  with  an  agricultural  peasantry, 
as  opposed  to  the  migratory  shepherds. 


KQrdish  literature.  Many  of  the  popular  Persian  poeta  have  beta 
translated  into  Kurdish,  and  there  are  also  books  rdating  to  the 
religious  mysteries  of  the  Ali-IU&his  in  the  hands  of  the  Dersimlis  to 
the  north  and  of  the  GurAns  of  KermAndi&h  to  the  south.  The 
New  Testament  in  Kurdish  was  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1857. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Rhea  published  a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the 
HakkSri  dialect  in  1873.  In  i87(>  there  appeared,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  impLfial  academy  of  bt  Peterabuig  a  French- KQrdish 
dictionary  compiled  originally  by  Mons.  Jaba,  many  years  Rus&iao 
consul  at  Erzerum,  but  completed  by  Ferdinand  Justi  by  the  help 
of  a  rich  assort  mcnt  of  Kurdish  tales  and  ballads,  collected  by  Soda 
and  Prym  in  Assyria. 

Rciigian. — The  great  body  of  the  nation,  in  Persia  as  well  as  is 
Turkey,  are  Sunms  of  the  Shafi'ite  sect,  but  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Dersim  to  the  north  and  of  Zagros  to  the  south  there  are  tarse  half* 
pagan  communities,  who  are  called  indifferently  Ali-llUhi  and 
Ki2jil-bftsh.  and  who  hoki  tenets  of  some  obscurity,  bat  of  coiukfer- 
able  interest.  Outwardly  professing  to  be  Shi'ites  or  "  followccs  d 
Alif"  they  observe  secret  ceremonies  and  hold  esoteric  doctriccs 
which  have  probably  descended  to  them  from  very  cariy  ages,  and 
of  which  the  essentia  condition  is  that  there  must  always  be  upon  the 
earth  a  visible  manifestaticm  of  the  Deity.  While  payisg  reverence 
to  the  supposed  incarnations  of  ancient  days,  to  Moses,  Da^id, 
Christ,  All  and  his  tutor  Salm&n-ul-Farisi,  and  several  of  the  Shtltc 
imams  and  saints,  they  have  thus  usually  some  recent  locaJ  celebrily 
at  whose  shrine  they  wor^ip  and  make  vows;  and  there  is,  moreover, 
in  every  community  of  Ali-lllahis  some  living  personage,  00c  neces- 
sarily ascetic,  to  whom,  as  representing  the  godhead,  the  superstitious 
tribnmen  pay  almost  idolatrous  honours.  Among  the  Gurftns  of  the 
south  the  shrine  of  Baba  Yadg&r.  in  a  gorge  of  the  hills  above  the 
old  city  of  Holwftn,  is  thus  regarded  with  a  supreme  vcnemtioa 
Similar  institutuns  are  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  moontaiiH, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  tenets  of  the  Druses  and  Noairis 
in  Syria  and  the  Ismailites  in  Persia. 

History. — With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  KOrds,  it  was  for- 
merly considered  sufficient  to  describe  them  as  the  dttccndanu 
of  the  Carduchi,  who  opposed  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
through  the  mountains,  but  modern  research  traces  them 
far  beyond  the  period  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  dawn  of  histocy 
the  mountains  overhanging  Assyria  were  held  by  a  peopk 
named  Gfi/fl,  a  title  which  signified  "  a  warrior,"  aad  whkk 
was  rendered  in  Assyrian  by  the  synonym  of  Gardu  or  Kardm, 
the  precise  term  quoted  by  Strabo  to  explain  the  name  of  the 
Cardaces  (K&pSaxcf).  These  Gfi/fl  were  a  Turanian  tribe  of 
such  power  as  to  be  placed  in  the  early  cuneiform  records  on  u 
equality  with  the  other  nations  of  western  Asia,  thai  is,  vilb 
the  Syrians  and  Hittites,  the  Susians,  Elamites,  and  Akkadius 
of  Babylonia;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Assyriaa 
empire  they  seem  to  have  preserved  a  more  or  less  LDdq>eodcat 
political  position.  After  the  fall  of  Nineveh  tiiey  coalesced 
writh  the  Medes,  and,  in  common  with  all  the  nations  inhibiting 
the  high  plateaus  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and  Persia,  became 
gradually  Aryanized,  owing  to  the  immigration  at  this  period 
of  history  of  tribes  in  overwhelming  numbers  which,  boa 
whatever  quarter  they  may  ja^vt  sprung,  bekuged  certainly  to 
the  Aryan  family. 

-  The  Cam  or  KOrdu  were  reduced  to  subjection  by  Cyna 
before  he  descended  upon  Babylon,  and  furniabcd  a  cooiingcsi 
of  fighting,  men  fo  his  successors,  being  thus  mentioned  uitder 
the  names  of  Saspirians  and  Alarodians  in  the  muster  roll  at 
the^anny  of  Xerxes  which  was  preserved  by  Herodotus. 

In  later  times  they  passed  successively  under  the  sway  ei 
the  Macedonians,  the  Parthians,  and  Sassanians,  being  cspeciaUy 
befriended,  if  we  may  judge  from  traditioo  as  well  as 
from  the  remains  still  existing  in  the  country,  by  the  Arsadaa 
monarchs,  who  were  probably  of  a  cognate  race.  Gotarvs 
indeed,  whose  name  may  perhaps  be  translated  **  chief  of 
the  CiUfl,"  was  traditionally  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
GurSns,  the  principal  tribe  of  southern  KOrdislln,*  and  hii 
name  and  titles  are  still  preserved  in  a  Greek  insaiptjon  at 

■"The  KalhOr  tribe  are  traditionsny  descended  from  Gudvr- 
ibn-Gki,  whose  son  R<^m  was  sent  by  Bahnun  Keiini  to  destroy 
Jerusalem  and  bring  the  Jews  into  captivity.  This  Roham  istbe 
individual  usually  called  Bokht-i-naaser  (Nebuchadreuar)  and  he 
ultimately- succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  neighbouring  count r)-  hu 
ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  fus  descendants,  who  are  colM 
Gurlns  "  (Sheref-Namat  Persian  MS-).  The  same  popular  tradit>as 
still  exists  in  the  country,  and  rOTAPKHO  rBODOePOX  is  fousd 
on  the  rock  at  Behistun,  showing  that  Gudart-3io-Gio  was  icaAy 
an  historic  personage.    See  Jouru.  Roy.  Ctog.  S»c,  is.  1X4. 
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Bchistim  near  the  Kurdish  capital  of  KermanshJUi.  Under 
'the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  the  KOrds  were  always  giving  trouble 
in  one  quarter  or  another.  In  a.d.  838,  and  again  in  905, 
there  were  formidable  insurrections  in  northern  KOrdistin; 
the  amir,  Adod-addaula,  was  obliged  to  lead  the  forces  of  the 
caliphate  against  the  southern  Kurds,  capturing  the  famous 
fortress  of  Serm&j,  of  which  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the 
present  day  near  Behistun,  and  reducing  the  province  of 
Shahrizor  with  its  capital  city  now  marked  by  the  great  mound 
of  Yassin  Tcppch.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  Kordish 
power  was  probably  during  the  I3th  century  of  our  era,  when 
the  great  Saladin,  who  belonged  to  the  Rawendi  branch  of 
the  Hadabini  tribe,  founded  the  Ayyubite  dynasty  of  Syria, 
and  KOrdish  chiefships  were  established,  not  only  to  the  east 
and  west  of  the  KQrdist&n  mountains,  but  as  far  as  KhoriU&n 
upon  one  side  and  Egypt  and  Yemen  on  the  other.  During 
the  Mongol  and  Tatar  domination  of  western  Asia  the  KOrds 
in  the  mountains  remained  for  the  most  part  passive,  yielding 
a  reluctant  obedience  to  the  provincial  governors  of  the  plains. 

When  Sultan  SeUm  I.,  after  defeating  Shah  Ismail,  15 14, 
annexed  Armenia  and  KOrdisUn,  be  entrusted  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  conquered  territories  to  Idris,  the  historian,  who 
was  a  Kard  of  Bitlis.  Idris  found  KOrdistan  bristling  with 
castles,  held  by  hereditary  tribal  chiefs  of  KOrd,  Arab,  and 
Armenian  descent,  who  were  practically  independent,  and 
passed  their  time  in  tribal  warfare  or  in  raiding  the  agricultural 
population.  He  divided  the  territory  into  sanjaks  or  districts, 
and,  making  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  principle  of 
Heredity,  installed  the  local  chiefs  as  governors.  He  also 
resettled  the  rich  pastoral  country  between  Erzerum  and 
Erivan,  which  had  lain  waste  since  the  passage  of  Tim&r,  with 
KOrds  from  the  Hakkiari  and  Bohtan  districts.  The  system 
of  administration  introduced  by  Idris  remained  unchanged 
until  the  close  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1828-39.  But 
the  KOrds,  owing  to  the  remoteness  of  their  country  from  the 
capital  and  the  decline  of  Turkey,  had  greatly  increased  in 
influence  and  power,  and  had  spread  westwards  over  the  country 
as  far  as  Angora.  After  the  war  the  KOrds  attempted  to  free 
themselves  from  Turkish  control,  and  in  1834  it  became  necessary 
to  reducie  them  to  subjection.  This  was  done  by  Keshid  Fasba. 
The  principal  towns  were  strongly  garrisoned,  and  many  of 
the  KOrd  beys  were  replaced  by  Turkish  governors.  A  rising 
under  Bedr  KhSn  Bey  in  1843  was  firmly  repressed,  and  after 
the  Crimean  War  the  Turks  strengthened  their  hold  on  the 
country.  The  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78  was  followed 
by  the  attempt  of  Sheikh  Obaidullah,  i88o-8l,  to  found  an 
independent  KOrd  principality  under  the  protection  of  Turkey. 
The  attempt,  at  first  encouraged  by  the  Porte,  as  a  reply  to  the 
projected  creation  of  an  Armenian  state  under  the  suaerainty 
of  Russia  (see  Aruenia),  collapsed  after  Obaidullah's  raid  into 
Persia,  when  various  circumstances  led  the  central  government 
to  reassert  its  supreme  authority.  Until  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  of  i8i8->9  there  had  been  little  hostile  feeling  between 
the  KOrds  and  the  Armenians,  and  as  late  as  1877-1878  the 
mountaineers  of  both  races  had  got  on  fairly  well  together. 
Both  suffered  from  Turkey,  both  dreaded  Russia.  But  the 
national  movement  amongst  the  Armenians,  and  its  encourage- 
ment by  Russia  after  the  last  war,  gradually  aroused  race 
hatred  and  fanaticism.  In  1891  the  activity  of  the  Armenian 
Committees  induced  the  Porte  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
the  KOrds  by  raising  a  body  of  KOrdish  irregular  cavalry, 
-which  was  well  armed  and  called  Hamidieh  after  the  Sultan. 
The  opportunities  thus  offered  for  plunder  and  th;  grati- 
fication of  race  hatred  brought  out  the  worst  qualities  of  the 
KOrds.  Minor  disturbances  constantly  occurred,  and  were 
soon  followed  by  the  massacre  of  Armenians  at  SasOn  and 
other  places,  1894-96,  in  which  the  KOrds  took  an  active  part. 

AtlTHORlTlBS. — Rich,  Narrative  of  a  Rciidtnce  in  Koordistan 
(1836);  Wagner,  Reise  nach  Persicn  nnd  dem  Lande  dtr  Kurdrn 
(t.eipzi^,  1852) ;  Consul  Taylor  in  R.  G.  S.  Journal  (i860  ;  MillinKen, 
WiU  Ltje  omcnt  <*«  Koords  (1870);  Von  Luschan,  "Die  Wander- 
volkcr  Kleinasieos,"  in  V.  d.  C.  fur  Anthropolofie  (Berlin,  1886); 
CIsvton,  "  The  Mountains  of  KOrdiitin,"  in  Alftnt  Journtl  (1887): 


Binder,  Au  Kurdistan  (Paris,  1887):  Naumann,  Vom  Gotdtttn  Horn 
tu  den  Qtietlcn  des  Euphrat  (Munich.  1893):-  Murray,  Handbook 
to  Asia^  Minor,  &fc.  (1895);  Lcrch,  Forscbungen  itber  dif.  Kurden 
(St  Petersburg,  1857-sS);  Jaba,  Diet.  Kurdc- Frani;ais  (St  Peters- 
burg, 1879);  Justi,  Kurdische  Grammatik  (1880);  Prym  and 
Socin,  Kurdische  Sammlungen  (1890):  Makas,  Kurdische  Studien 
(I901):  Earl  Percy,  JJiRklands  of  Asiatic  Turkey  (1901);  Lynch, 
Armenia  (1901);  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  Persia.  Past  and  Present 
(1906).  (C.  W.  W.;H.  C.  R.)    • 

KORDISTXK,  in  the  narrower  sense,  a  province  of  Persia, 
situated  in  the  billy  districts  between  Azerbaijan  and  Kerman- 
shah,  and  extending  to  the  Turkish  frontier  on  the  W.,  and 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Gerrus  and  Hamadan.  In  proportion 
to  its  size  and  population  it  pays  a  very  small  yearly  revenue 
— only  about  £14,000 — due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  part  Of  the 
population  consists  of  wild  and  disorderly  nomad  KOrds.  Some 
of  these  nomads  pass  their  winters  in  Turkish  territory,  and 
have  their  summer  pasture-grounds  in  the  highlands  of  KOrd- 
istSn.  This  adds  much  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  tazatnn. 
The  province  is  divided  into  sixteen  districts,  and  its  eastern 
part,  in  which  the  capital  is  situated,  is  known  as  Ardelan. 
Tbe  capital  is  Senendij,  usually  known  as  Sinna  (not  Sihna, 
or  Sahna,  as  some  writers  have  it),  situated  60  m.  N.W.  of 
Hamadan,  in  35°  15'  N.,  47°  18'  £.,  at  an  elevation  of  5300  ft. 
The  city  has  a  population  of  about  35,000  and  manufactures 
great  quantities  of  carpets  and  felts  for  the  supply  of  the  province 
and  for  export.  Some  of  the  carpets  are  very  fine  and  expen- 
sive, rugs  3  yards  by  i|  costing  £15  to  £20.  Post  and  telegraph 
offices  have  been  established  since  1879. 

KURGAN,  a  town  (founded  1553)  of  West  Siberia,  in  the 
government  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  Siberian  railway,  160  m.  £.  of 
Chelyabinsk,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tobol,  in  a  wealthy 
agricultural  district.  Pop.  (1897),  10,579.  Owing  to  its 
position  at  the  terminus  of  steam  navigation  up  the  river 
Tobol,  it  has  become  second  only  to  Tyumen  as  a  commercial 
centre.  It  has  a  public  library  and  a  botanic  garden.  There 
is  a  large  trade  in  cattle  with  Petropavlovsk,  and  considerable 
export  of  grain,  tallow,  meat,  hides,  butter,  game  and  fish, 
there  being  three  large  fairs  in  the  year.  In  the  vicinity  ate 
a  great  number  of  prehistoric  kurgans  or  burial-mounds. 

KURIA  MURIA  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  five  islands  in  the 
Arabian  Sea,  close  under  the  coast  of  Arabia,  belonging  to 
Britain  and  forming  a  dependency  of  Aden.  They  arc  lofty 
and  rocky,  and  have  a  total  area  of  28  sq.  m.,  that  of  the  largest, 
Hallania,  being  32  sq.  m.  They  are  identified  with  the  ancient 
Insulac  ZenoHi,  and  were  ceded  by  the  sultan  of  Muscat  to 
Britain  in  1854  for  the  purposes  of  a  cable  station.  They  are 
inhabited  by  a  few  families  of  Arabs,  who  however  speak  a 
dialect  differing  considerably  from  the  ordinary  Arabic;  The 
islands  yield  some  guano. 

KURILES  (Jap.  Cliisliima,  "  thousand  islands  "),  a  chain  of 
small  islands  belonging  to  Japan,  stretching  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  from  Ncrauro  Bay,  on  the  extreme  Cast  of  the  island 
of  Yczo,  to  Chishima-kaikyo  (Kuriles  Strait),  which  separates 
them  from  the  southernmost  point  of  Kamchatka.  They  extend 
from  44°  45'  to  50°  56'  N.  and  from  145°  25'  to  X56°  32'  E.  Their 
coasts  measure  1496  m.;  their  area  is  6159  sq.  m.;  their  total 
number  is  33,  and  the  names  of  the  eight  principal  islands, 
counting  from  the  south,  are  Kunashiri,  Shikotan,  Etorofu 
(generally  called  Etorop,  and  known  formerly  to  Europe  as  Staten 
Island),  Urup,  Simusir,  Onnekotan,  Paramoshiri  (Paramusir) 
and  Shumshiri.  From  Noshapzaki  (Notsu-no-sake  or  Notsu 
Cape),  the  most  easterly  point  of  Nemuro  province,  to  Tomari, 
the  most  westerly  point  in  Kunashiri,  the  distance  is  7i  m.,  and 
the  Kuriles  Strait  separating  Shumshiri  from  Kamchatka  is  about 
the  same  width.  The  name  "  Kurilc  "  is  derived  from  the 
Russian  kuril  (to  smoke),  in  allusion  to  the  active  volcanic 
character  of  the  group.  The  dense  fogs  that  envelop  these 
islands,  and  the  violence  of  the  currents  in  their  vicinity,  have 
greatly  hindered  exploration,  so  that  little  is  known  of  their 
physiography.  They  lie  entangled  in  a  vast  net  of  sea-weed; 
are  the  resort  of  innumerable  birds,  and  used  to  be  largely 
frequented  by  seals  and  sea-otters,  which,  however,  have  been 
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almostcompletelydrivenavaybyunreguUtedhunting.  Nearthe 
sou  til-eastern  coast  of  Kunashih  stands  a  mountain  called  Rausu- 
nobori  (3005  ft.  high),  round  whose  base  sulphur  bubbles  up  in 
large  quan  titles,  and  hot  springs  as  well  as  a  hot  stream  are  found. 
On  the  west  coast  of  the  same  island  is  a  boiling  lal^e,  called 
Ponto,  which  deposits  on  its  bed  and  round  its  shores  bladi  sand, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  pure  sulphur.  Hiis  island  has 
several  lofty  peaks;  Fonnobori-yama  near  the  eastcoast,  and 
Chacbanobori  and  Rurindake  in  the  north.  Chachaoobori 
(about  7382  ft.)  is  described  by  Messrs  Chamberlain  and  Mason 
as  "  a  cone  wi  thin  a  cone,  the  inner  and  higher  of  the  two  being — 
so  the  natives  say — surrounded  by  a  lake."  The  island  has 
extensive  forests  of  conifers  with  an  undergroirth  of  ferns  and 
flowering  plants,  and  bears  are  numerous.  The  chief  port  of 
Kunashiri  is  Tomari,  on  ihesouth  coast.  The  island  of  Shikotan 
is  remarkable  for  the  growth  of  a  species  of  bamboo  (called 
Shikotao-chiku),  having  dark  brown  spots  on  the  cane.  Etorofu 
has  a  coast-tine  broken  by  deep  bays,  of  which  the  principal  are 
Naibo-wan,  Rubetsu-wan  and  Bettobuwan  on  the  northern  shore 
and  Shitokap-wan  on  the  southern.  It  is  covered  almost  com- 
pletely with  dense  forest,  and  has  anumberof  streams  abounding 
with  sahnon.  Shana,  the  chief  port,  is  in  Rubetsu  Bay.  This 
Island,  the  prindpal  of  the  group,  is  divided  into  four  provinces 
for  administrative  purposes,  namely,  Etorofu,  Furubetsu,  Shana 
and  Shibetoro.  Its  mountains  are  Atosha-nobori  (4035  ft.) 
in  Etorofu ;  ChiripnupaK  (5009  ft.)  in  Shana ;  and  Mokoro-nobori 
(3030  ft.)  and  Atuiyadake  (3932  ft.)  in.  Shibetoro.  Among  the 
other  islands  three  only  call  for  noticeon  accountof  theiraltitudes, 
namdy,Ketoi-jima,  Rashua-jima  and  Matua-jima,  which  rise  to 
heights  of  3944,  3304  and  5240  ft.  respectively. 

Popvlalion. — Not  rnilch  is  known  about  the  aboilginea.  By 
some  authorities  Ainu  colonists  arc  supposed  tohavc  been  the  first 
settlers,  and  to  have  arrived  there  via  Yezo;  by  others,  the  earliest 
comers  are  believed  to  have  been  a  hyperborean  tribe  travelling 
southwards  by  way  of  Kamchatka.  The  islands  themselves 
have  not  been  sufficiently  explored  to  determine  iwhcther  they 
furnish  any  ethnological  evidences.  The  present  population 
aggregates  about  4400,  or  0-7  per  sq.  m.,  of  whom  about  600  are 
Ainu  (;.r.).  There  is  little  disposition  to  emigrate  thither  from 
Japan  proper,  the  number  of  settlers  being  less  than  roo  aimually. 

History. — The  Kurile  Islands  were  discovered  in  1634  by  the 
Dutch  navigator  Martin  de  Vries.  The  three  southern  islands, 
Kunashiri,  Etorofu,  and  Shikotan,  are  believed  to  have  belonged 
to  Japan  from  a  remote  date,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  rSth 
century  the  Russians,  having  conquered  Kamchatka,  found  their 
way  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Kuriles  in  pursuit  of  fur-bearing 
animals,  with  which  the  islands  then  abounded.  Gradually  thcs* 
encroachments  were  pushed  farther  south,  simultaneously  with 
aggressions  imperilling  the  Japanese  settlements  in  the  southern 
half  of  Sakhalin.  Japan's  occupation  was  far  from  effective  in 
either  region,  and  in  1875  she  was  not  unwilling  to  conclude  a 
convention  by  which  she  agreed  to  withdraw  altogether  from 
Sakhalin  provided  that  Russia  withdrew  from  the  Kuriles. 

An  officer  of  the  Japanese  aavy,  Lieut.  Gunji,  left  Tokyo 
with  about  forty  comrades  in  1893,  his  intention  being  to  form 
a  settlement  on  Shumshiri,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Kurile 
Islands.  They  embarked  in  open  boats,  and  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as.  because  they  were  going  to  constitute  themselves  their 
country's  extreme  outpost,  the  enterprise  attracted  public 
enthusiasm.  Afteralongstniggletheiminigiantsbecamefairly 
prosperous. 

See  Capt.  H.  J.  Snow,  Nola  m  Oie  Kurilt  Islandt  (London,  1896). 

KURISCHES  HAFF,  a  lagoon  of  Germany,  on  the  Baltic  coast 
of  East  Prussia,  stretching  from  Labiau  to  Memel,  a  distance  of 
60  m.,  has  an  area  of  nearly  680  sq.  m.  It  is  mostly  shallow  and 
only  dose  to  Memel  attains  a  depth  of  23  ft.  It  is  thus  urmavig- 
ablc  except  for  small  coasting  and  fishing  boats,  and  sea-going 
vessels  proceed  through  the  Memeler  Tief  (Memel  Deep),  which 
connects  the  Baltic  with  Memel  and  hiis  a  depth  of  19  ft.  and  a 
breadth  of  800  to  1900  ft.  The  Kurisches  Haff  is  separated 
from  the  Baltic  by  a  long  spit,  or  tongue  of  land,  the  so-called 
Ktuiscbe  Nehtuog.  7a  m.  in  length  and  with  a  breadth  of  i  to  2 


miles.  The  latter  is  fringed  throughout  Its  whole  length  by  a 
chain  of  dunes,  which  rise  in  places  to  a  height  of  nearly  100  (t. 
and  threaten,  unless  checked,  to  be  pressed  farther  inland  and  silt 
up  the  whole  HaS. 

See  Bcrendt,  Ceotong  its  Kttfuchen  Saffs  (Koniffsbct^.  t869); 
Sommcr,  Dot  Kurisebe  H^ff  (Daoxig,  iftSo);  A.  Bezzcnbcr]ecr. 
Dit  Kuriuke  Jttkninf  imi  tlm  Btmhtier  (Stuttgart,  JSSg);  and 
Lindner,  Die  Pmustsckt  Wtsle  einst  umd  jeM,  Bilier  am  do- 
Xurisciat  i/tknint  (Osterwieck,  'I898). 

KURNOOL.  or  Karnul,  a  town  and  district' of  British  India, 
in  the  Madras  presidency.  The  town  is  built  00  a  rocky  soil  at 
the  junction  of  the  Hindri  and  Timgabhadra  rivers  33  m.  from  a 
railway  station.  The  old  Hindu  fort  was  levelled  in  1865,  with 
the  exception  of  one  of  the  gates,  which  was  preserved  as  a 
specimen  of  ancient  architecture.  Cotton  cloth  and  carpets  are 
manufactured.  Pop.(t9or),  35,376,  of  whom  half  areMtusulmass. 

The  DiSTSicT  or  Kdrnool  has  an  area  of  7578  sq.  m.,  pop. 
(r9oi),  873,055,  showing  an  increase  of  6%  in  the  decade.  Tvo 
long  mountain  ranges,  the  Nallamalais  and  the  YeUamalais, 
extend  in  parallel  lines, 'north  and  south,  through  its  centre. 
The  principal  heights  of  the  Nallamalai  range  are  Biranikooda 
(3 149  ft.),  Gundkbrahmeswanim  (3055  ft.),  and  Durugapukonda 
(3086  ft.).  The  Yellamalai  is  a  low  range,  generally  flat-topped 
with  scarped  sides;  the  highest  point  is  atwut  3000  ft.  Severzl 
low  ridges  run  parallel  to  the  Nallamalais,  broken  here  and  there 
by  gorges,  through  which  mountain  streams  take  tbeir  conrse. 
Several  of  these  gaps  were  dammed  across  under  native  rale,  to 
form  tanks  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Tungabhadia  and  Kistna,  which  bound  the  district  on  the 
north.  When  in  flood,  the  Tungabhadra  averages  900  yards 
broad  and  15  ft.  deep.  The  Kistna  here  flows  chiefly  thioogh 
uninhabited  jungles,  sometimes  in  long  smooth  reaches,  with 
intervening  shingly  rapids.  The  Bhavanasi  rises  on  the  Nalla- 
malais, and  falls  into  the  Kistna  at  Sungameswanun,  a  jdace  ef 
pilgrimage.  During  the  i8th  century  Kutnool  formed  the 
jagir  of  a  seml-indcpcndent  Pathan  Nawab,  whose  descendant 
was  dispossessed  by  the  British  government  for  treason  in  i8jl 
The  principal  crops  are  millets,  cotton,  oil-seeds,  and  rice,  with  > 
little  indigo  and  tobacco.  Kurnool  suffered  very  severely  f^om  the 
famine  of  i876-r877,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  1S96-1897.  It  is 
the  chief  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  Madras  Irrigation  Cotn- 
pany  taken  over  by  government  in  1883.  The  canal,  which  starts 
from  the  Tungabhadra  river  near  Kurnool  town,  was  constructed 
at  a  total  cost  of  two  milh'ons  sterling,  buthasnotbeenafinandal 
success.  A  more  successful  work  is  the  Cumbum  tank,  formed 
under  native  rule  by  damming  a  gorge  of  the  Gundlakamina 
river.  Apart  from  the  weaving  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  the  chief 
industrial  establishments  are  cotton  presses,  indigo  vats,  and 
saltpetre  refineries.  The  district  is  served  by  the'  Southern 
Mahratta  railway. 

KUROKI,  ITEI,  CotiKT  (1844-  ),  Japanese  general,  was 
bom  in  Satsuma.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Cbino- 
Japanese  War  of  1894-95.  He  commanded  the  L  Army  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  (1904-5),  when  he  won  the  opeaing 
battle  of  the  war  at  the  Yalu  river,  and  afterwards  advanced 
through  the  motmtains  and  took  part  with  the  other  armies  in 
the  battles  of  Liao-Yang,  Shaho  and  Mukden  (see  Rvsso- 
Japanxse  Wak).  He  was  created  baron  for  his  services  in  the 
former  war,  and  count  for  his  services  in  the  latter. 

KUROPATKIH.  ALEZQ  NIKOLAIEVICH  (184S-  ),  Rus- 
sian general,  was  born  in  1848  and  entered  the  amy  in  1S64. 
From  1873  to  1874  he  studied  at  the  Nicholas  staff  college,  after 
which  he  spent  a  short  time  with  the  French  troops  in  Algiers 
In  1875  be  was  empbyed  in  diplomatic  work  in  Kashgaria  ai:d 
in  1876  be  took  part  in  military  operations  in  Turkistan.  Kotan 
and  Samerkand.  Inthewarof  i877-78againstTurkeyheean>i'd 
a  great  reputation  as  chief  of  staff  to  the  younger  Skobclev,  ar.d 
after  the  war  he  wrote  a  detailed  and  critical  history  of  the 
operations  which  is  still  regarded  as  the  classical  work  on  tt  c 
subject  and  is  available  for  other  nations  in  the  German  transla- 
tion by  Major  Krahmer.  After  the  war  he  served  again  on  the 
Bouth-eaatero  borders  in  command  of  theTurkestan  Rifle  Brigade, 
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and  in  iSSi  he  won  further  fame  by  a  inarch  of  500  miles  from 
Tashkent  to  Geok-TepC,  taking  part  in  the  storming  of  the  latter 
place.  In  1883  he  was  promoted  nujor-general,  at  the  early  age 
o{  34,  and  he  henceforth  was  regarded  by  the  army  as  the  natural 
successor  of  Skobelev.  In  1890  he  Has  promoted  lieutenant- 
general,  and  thirteen  yean  later,  having  acquired  in  peace  and 
war  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  foremost  soldiers  in  Europe, 
he  quitted  the  post  of  minister  of  war  which  he  then  held  and  took 
command  of  the  Russian  army  then  gathering  in  Manchuria  for 
the  contest  with  Japiui.  His  ill-success  in  the  great  war  of  1904-5, 
astonishing  as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  was  largely  attributable  to 
his  subjection  to  the  superior  command  of  Admiral  Alexdev, 
the tsar'sviceroyintheFar East, and  to  internal  friction  amongst 
the  generals,  though  in  his  history  of  the  war  (Eng.  trans.,  1909) 
he  frankly  admitted  his  01m  mistakes  and  paid  the  highest 
tribute  to  the  gallantry  of  the  troops  who  had  been  committed 
to  battle  under  conditions  unfavourable  to  success.  -  After  the 
defeatof  Mukdenandtheietirementof  the  whole  armytoTieling 
be  resigned  the  command  to  General  Linievich,  taking  the  latter 
officer's  place  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  three  armies  in  Manchuria. 
(See  Rdsso-Japahese  Was.) 

KURO  SIWO,  or  KuBO  Shzo  (literally  blue  .salt),  a  stream 
current  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  easOy  distinguishable  by  the 
warm  temperature  and  blue  colour  of  its  waters,  flowing  north- 
eastwards along  the  east  coast  of  Japan,  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  strip  of  cold  water.  The  current  persists  as  a  stream  to  about 
40  N.,  between  the  meridians  of  150°  £.  and  160°  £.,  when  it 
merges  in  the  general  easterly  drift  of  the  North  Pacific. 
The  Knro  Siwo  is  the  analogue  of  the  GiiU  Stream  in  the 
Atlantic 

KURRAM,  a  river  and  district  on  the  Kohat  boidcr  of  the 
North-Wcst  Frontier  province  of  India.  The  Kurram  river 
drains  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Safed  Koh,  enters  the  plains 
a  few  miles  above  Bannu,  and  joins  the  Indus  near  Isa-Khel  after 
a  course  of  more  than  aoo  miles.  The  district  has  an  area  of 
1278  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  54,257.  It  lies  between  the  Miranaai 
Valley  and  the  Afghan  border,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Turis,  a 
tribe  of  Turki  origin  who  are  supposed  to  have  subjugated  the 
Bangash  Pathans  five  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  highly  irrigated, 
well  peopled,  and  crowded  with  small  fortified  villages,  orchards 
and  groves,  to  which  a  fine  background  is  afforded  by  the  dark 
pine  forests  and  alpine  snows  of  the  Safed  Koh.  The  beauty 
and  climate  of  the  valley  attracted  some  of  the  Mogul  emperors  of 
Delhi,  and  the  remains  exist  of  a  garden  planted  by  Shah  Jaban. 
Formeriy  the  Kurram  valley  was  under  the  government  of  Kabul, 
and  every  five  or  six  years  a  military  expedition  was  sent  to 
colltet  the  revenue,  the  soldiers  living  meanwhile  at  free  quarters 
on  the  people.  It  was  not  until  about  1848  that  the  Turis  were 
brought  directly  under  thecontrol  of  Kabul,  when  a  governor  was 
appointed,  who  established  himself  in  Kurram.  The  Turis, 
being  Sbiah  Mahommedans,  never  liked  the  Afghan  rule.  During 
the  second  Afghan  War,  when  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  advanced  by 
way  of  the  Kurram  valley  and  the  Feiwar  Kotal  to  'Kabul,  the 
Turis  lent  him  'every  assistance  in  their  power,  and  in  consequence 
their  independence  was  granted  them  in  1880.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  Kuiram  valley  was  finally  undertaken  by  the  British 
govemment,  at  the  request  of  the  Turis  themselves,  in  1890. 
Technically  it  ranks,  not  as  a  British  district,  but  as  an  agency  or 
admioisteted  area.  Two  expeditions  in  the  Kurram  valley  also 
require  mention:  (i)  The  Kurram  expedition  of  1856  under 
Brigadier  Chamberlain.  The  Turis  on  the  first  annexation  of  the 
Kohat  district  by  the  British  had  given  much  trouble.  They  had 
repeatedly  leagued  with  other  tribes  to  harry  the  Hiranzai  valley, 
barbottring  fugitives,  encouraging  resistance,  and  frequently 
attacking  Bangash  and  Khattak  villages  in  the  Kohat  district. 
Accordingly  in  iSj6  a  British  force  of  4896  troops  traversed 
their  country,  and  the  tribe  entered  into  engagements  for  future 
good  conduct.  (2)  The  Kohat-Kurram  expedition  of  1897  under 
Colonel  W.  HilL  During  the  frontier  risings  of  1897  the  in- 
habitant! of  the  Kurram  valley ,  chiefly  the  Maasoxal  section  of  the 
Oiakzais,  were  infected  by  the  general  excitement,  and  attacked 
tlw  Britbb  camp  at  Sxdda  and  other  posts.    A  force  of  14,930 


British  troops  travelled  the  country,  and  the  tribesmen  were 
severely  punished.  In  Lord  Curzon's  reorgameation  of  the 
frontier  in  1900-1901,  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
the  forts,  in  the  Kurram  valley,  and  were  replaced  by  the 
Kurram  militia,  reorganized  in  two  battalions,  and  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  Turi  tribe. 

KURSEONO,  or  Kaksunc,  a  sanatorium  of  northern  India,  in 
the  Darjeeling  district  of  Bengal,  30  m.  S.  of  Darjeeling  and 
48£o  ft.  above  sea-level;  pop.  (1901),  4469.  It  has  a  sution  on 
the  mountain  railway,  and  is  a  centre  of  the  tea  trade.  It  also 
contains  boys'  and  girls'  schools  for  Europeans  and  Eurasians. 

KURSK,  a  government  of  middle  Russia,  bounded  N.  by  the 
govemment  of  Orel,  E.  by  that  of  Voronezh,  S.  by  Kharkov  and 
W.  by  Chernigov.  Area,  17,933sq.m.  It  belongs  to  the  central 
plateau  of  middle  Russia,  of  which  it  mostly  occupies  the 
southern  slope,  the  highest  parts  being  in  Orel  and  Kaluga, 
to  the  north  of  Kursk.  It^  surface  is  700  to  iioo  ft.  high, 
deeply  trenched  by  ravines,  and  consequently  assumes  a  hilly 
aspect  when  viewed  from  the  river  valleys.  Cretaceous  and 
Eocene  rocks  prevail,  and  chalk,  iron-stone,  potters'  clay  and 
phosphates  are  among  the  economic  minerals.  No  fewer  than 
four  htmdied  streams  are  counted  within  its  borders,  but  none 
of  them  is  of  any  service  as  waterways.  A  layer  of  fertile  loess 
covers  the  whole  surface,  and  Kursk  belongs  almost  entirely  to 
the  black-earth  region.  The  flora  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
governments  to  the  north,  not  only  on  account  of  the  black-earth 
flora  which  enten  into  its  composition,  but  also  of  the  plants  of 
south-western  Russia  which  belong  to  it,  a  characteristic  which 
is  accentuated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  government.  The 
climate  is  milder  than  that  of  middle  Russia  generally,  and  winds 
from  the  south-east  and  the  south-west  prevail  in  winter.  The 
average  temperatures  are — for  the  year  43*  F.,  for  January  14°  F. 
and  for  July  67°  F.  The  very  interesting  magnetic  phenomenon, 
known  as  the  Byclgorod  anomaly,  covering  an  oval  area  30  m. 
long  and  12  m.widc,  has  been  studied  near  the  town  of  this  name. 
The  population,  1,893,597  >»  1863,  Was  3,391,091  in  1897,  of 
whom  1,308,488  were  women  and  t99,676  lived  in  towns.  The 
estimatni  pop.  in  1906  was  3,797,000.  It  is  thoroughly  Russian 
(76  %  Great  Russians  and  24  %  Little  Russians),  and  94  % 
are  peasants  who  own  over  59%  of  the  land,  and  live 
mostly  in  large  villages^  Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
peasantry  and  the  small  size  of  the  allotments  given  at  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs  in  1861, emigration,  chiefly  to  Siberia,  is  on 
the  increase,  while  80,000  to  100,000  men  leave  home  every 
summer  to  work  in  the  neighbouring  governments.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  available  land  is  under  crops,  chiefly  rye,  other 
crops  being  wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  millet,  potatoes, 
sugar-beets,  hemp,  flax,  sunflowers  and  fruits.  Grain  is  exported 
in  considerable  quantities.  Bees  are  commonly  kept,  as  also 
are  large  numbers  of  Uvestocfc.  Factories  (steam  flour-mills, 
sugar-factories,  distilleries,  wool-washing,  tobacco  factories) 
give  occupation  to  about  33,000  workers.  Domestic  and  petty 
trades  are  on  the  increase  in  the  villages,  and  new  ones  are 
being  introduced,  the  chief  products  being  boots,  ikons  (sacred 
images)  and  shrines,  toys,  caps,  vehicles,  baskets,  and  pottery. 
About  17  m.  from  the  chief  town  is  held  the  Korennaya  fair, 
formerly  the  greatest  in  South  Russia,  and  still  with  an  annual 
trade  valued  at  £900,000.  The  Kursk  district  contains  more  than 
sixty  old  town  sites;  and  barrows  cr  burial  mounds  ikurcns)  are 
extremely  abundant.  Notwithstanding  the  active  eSorts  of  the 
local  councils  (lemslm),  less  than  10%  of  the  population  read 
and  write.  The  government  is  crossed  from  north  to  south  and 
from  west  to  south  by  two  main  lines  of  railway.  The  trade  in 
grain,  hemp,  hemp-seed  oil,  sheepskins,  hides,  tallow,  felt  goods, 
wax,  honey  and  leather  goods  is  very  brisk.  There  are  fifteen 
districts,  the  chief  towns  of  which,  with  their  populations  in  1897, 
are  Kunk  (f.t.)  Byelgorod  (21,850),  Dmitricv  (7315),  Fatezh 
(4959),  Graivoron  (7M9),  Korocba  (14,405),  Lgov  (5376),  Novyi 
Oskol  (2763),  Oboyaft  (11873),  Putivl  (8965),  Rylsk  (ii,4is)> 
Staryi  Oskol  (16,663),  Shchigiy  (3339),  Suja  (13,856)  and  Tim 
(738a).  There  are  more  than  twenty  villages  which  have  from 
$000  to  13,000  inhabitanu each.  (P.  A  K.;  J.  T.  Ba.) 
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KURSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  junction  of  the  railways  from  Moscow,  Kiev 
and  Kharkov,  330  m.  S.S.W.  from  Moscow.  Pop.  (1897),  5<,896. 
It  is  built  on  two  bills  (750  ft.),  the  slopes  of  which  aie  planted 
with  orchards.  The  environs  all  round  are  well  wooded  and  the 
woods  are  famous  for  their  nightingales.  Among  the  public 
buildings  the  more  noticeable  are  a  monastery  with  an  image  of 
the  Virgin,  greatly  venerated  since  1295;  the  Orthodox  Greek 
cathedral  (i8tb  century);  and  the  episcopal  palace,  Kursk  being 
a  bishopric  of  the  national  church.  It  is  essentially  a  provincial 
town,  and  is  revered  as  the  birthplace  of  Theodosius,  one  of  the 
most  venerated  of  Russian  saints.  It  has  a  public  garden,  and 
has  become  the  seat  of  several  societies  (medical,  musical,  educa- 
tional and  for  sport).  Its  factories  include  steam  flour-mills, 
distilleries,  tobacco-works,  hemp-crushing  mills,  tanneries,  soap- 
works  and  iron-works.  It  has  a  great  yearly  fair  (Kommaya), 
and  an  active  trade  in  cereals,  linen,  leather,  fruit,  horses,  cattle, 
hides,  sheepskins,  furs,  down,  bristles,  wax,  tallow  and  manu- 
factured goods. 

Kursk  was  in  existence  in  1031.  It  was  completely  destroyed 
by  the  Mongols  in  1140.  The  defence  of  the  town  against  an 
incursion  of  the  Turkish  Polovtsi  (or  Comans  or  Cumani)  a 
celebrated  in  The  Triumph  of  Igor,  an  epic  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  valuable  relics  of  early  Russian  literature.  From  1586  to 
the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  citadel  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able strength;  the  remains  are  now  comparatively  few. 
1'  KORTZ,  JOHANN  HBINRICH  (1809-1890),  German  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  born  at  Montjoie  near  Aix  la  Chapelle  on  the 
X3th  of  December  x8og,  and  was  educated  at  Halle  and  Bonn. 
Abandoning  the  idea  of  a  commercial  career,  he  gave  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology  and  became  religious  instructor  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Mitau  in  1835,  and  ordinary  professor  of  theology 
(church  history,  1850;  exegesis,  1859)  at  Dorpat.  He  resigned 
his  chair  in  1870  and  went  to  live  at  Marburg,  where  he  died  on 
the  26th  of  April  1890.  Kurtz  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  many 
of  his  books,  especially  the  Lehrbuch  do  hciligcn  GtschkhU  (1843), 
became  very  popular.  In  the  field  of  biblical  criticism  he  wrote 
a  GeschickU  tUs  Alien  Bundes  (1848-1S55),  Zur  TheotogU  dtr 
Psalmen  (1865)  and  Erktdrung  des  Briefs  an  die  Hebrder  (1869). 
His  chief  work  was  done  in  church  history,  among  his  produc- 
tions being  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengackickte  far  Sludierende 
(1849),  Abriss  der  Kirckengesckichte  (1853)  and  Handbuch  der 
aUgemeinen  KirchengescMchte  (1853-1856).  Seveial  of  his  books 
have  been  translated  into  English. 

KURUMAM,  a  town  in  the  Bechuanaland  division  of  Cape 
Colony,  lao  m.  N.W.  of  Kimberley  and  85  m.  S.W.  of  Vryburg. 
It  is  a  Station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  founded  in 
1818,  and  from  iSit  to  1870  was  the  scene  of  the  labours 
of  Robert  Moffat  (7.1.)  who  here  translated  the  Bible  into  the 
Bcchuana  tongue.  In  the  middle  period  of  the  19th  century 
Knruman  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  travellers  going  north 
or  south.  Of  these  the  best  known  is  David  Livingstone. 
The  trunk  railway  line  passing  considerably  to  the  east  of 
the  town,  Kutuman  is  no  longer  a  place  of  much  importance. 
It  is  pleasantly  ntuated  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Kuruman 
river,  being  beautified  by  gardens  and  orchards,  and  presents 
t  striking  contrast  to  the  desert  conditions  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Its  name  is  that  of  the  son  and  heir  of  Mosilikatze, 
the  founder  of  the  Matabele  nation.  Kuruman  disappeared 
during  his  father's  lifetime  and  the  succession  passed  to  Lohen- 
gula  (see  Rhodesia:  History).  In  November  1899  the  town 
was  besieged  by  a  Boer  force.  The  garrison,  less  than  a  hun- 
dred strong,  held  out  for  six  weeks  against  over  1000  of  the 
enemy,  but  was  forced  to  surrender  on  the  tst  of  January  1900. 
In  June  following  it  was  reoccupied  by  the  British. 

KUKUMBAS  and  K1TRDBAS,  aboriginal  tribes  of  southern 
India,  by  some  thought  to  be  of  distinct  races.  There  are  two 
types  of  Kurumbas,  those  who  live  on  the  Nilgiri  plateau,  speak 
the  Kurumba  dialect  and  are  mere  savages;  and  those  who  live 
in  the  plains,  speak  Ksnarese  and  are  civilized.  The  former 
are  a  small  people,  with  wild  matted  hair  and  scanty  beard, 
sickly-looking,  pot-bellied,  large-mouthed,  with  projecting  jaws. 


prominent  teeth  and  thick  lips.  Their  viUages  are  called  tuBas, 
groups  of  four  or  five  huts,  built  in  mountain  glens  or  fotests 
At  the  1901  census  the  numbers  were  letumed  at  4085. 

See  James  W.  %nA^,AmAccmMofPTimiliie  Tribes^lht  NHfirit 
(1873);  Dr  John  Shortt,  HiU  Ranges  of  Southern  India,  pt.  i.  47-53; 
Rev.  F.  Meti,  TrOn  InhaUUnt  Iha  NeOtterry  Hills  (Mai«ilorb 


•864). 


KURinreOAU,  the  chief  town  in  the  nonh-weatem  provuKC 
of  Ceylon.  Pop,  of  the  town,  64S3;  of  the  district,  349,429.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Ceylon  from  aj>.  t3X9  to  1347, 
and  is  romantically  situated  under  the  shade  of  Adagalla  ([lie 
rock  of  the  Tusked  Elephant),  which  is  teo  ft.  high.  It  wis  in 
190}  the  terminus  of  the  Northern  railway  (59  m.  from  Colombo, 
which  has  since  been  extended  200  to.  farther,  to  the  nonbera- 
most  coast  of  the  Jaffna  Peninsula.  Kurunegala  is  the  centre 
of  rice,  coco-nut,  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  cultivation. 

KDRnNTVAD,  or  Kurandvao,  a  native  state  of  India,  in 
the  Deccan  division  of  Bombay,  forming  part  of  the  Southern 
Mahratta  jagirs.  Originally  created  in  1772  by  a  grant  from  the 
peshwa,  the  state  wasdivided  iniStiintotwo  parts,  one  of  which, 
called  Shedbal,  lapsed  to  the  British  government  in  1857.  la 
185s  Kuruntwad  was  further  divided  between  a  senior  and  a 
junior  branch.  The  territory  of  both  is  widely  scattered  among 
other  native  states  and  British  districts.  Area  of  the  senior 
branch,  i8j  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901),  49,474;  revenue,  £13,000.  Ana 
of  junior  branch,  114  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901), 34,003;  revenue,  Lv"- 
The  joint  tribute  is  £640,  The  chiefs  are  Brahmans  by  caste,  ol 
the  Patwardhan  family.  The  town  of  Kunintwad,  in  which 
both  branches  have  their  residence,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Fanchganga  river  near  its  junction  with  the  Kistna.  Fop.  (1901), 
10,451. 

KURZ,  BBRMAHN  (1813-1873),  German  po«t  snd  ooveliit, 
was  born  at  Reutlingen  on  the  30th  of  November  1813.  Having 
studied  at  the  theological  seminary' at  Maulbronn  and  at  the 
university  of  Tabingen,  he  was  for  a  time  assistant  pastor  at 
Ehningen,  He  then  entered  upon  a  literary  career,  and  in  1863 
was  appointed  university  hbrarian  at  Tubingen,  where  he  died 
on  the  loth  of  October  1873.  Kurz  is  less  known  to  fame  by 
his  poems,  Gediehle  (1836)  and  Dtehluugeu  (1839),  than  by  kh 
historical  novels,  Schitters  Heimaljahre  (1843,  jrd  ed.,  1899) 
and  Der  Sottnemnrt  (t8s4,  and  ed.,  1S61),  and  his  excelknt 
translations  from  Engli^,  Italian  and  Spanish.  He  aha 
published  a  successful  modem  German  version  of  Gottfried  vin 
Strajsburg's  Tristan  und  Isolde  (1844).  His  collected  works 
were  published  in  ten  volumes  (Stuttgart,  1874),  also  in  twdn 
volumes  (Leipzig,  t904). 

His  daughter,  Isoide  Kurz,  bom  on  the  sist  at  December 
t853  at  Stuttgart,  takes  a  high  place  among  contemporary  lyric 
poets  in  Germany  with  her  GediM*  (Stuttgart,  iStA,  3rd  ed. 
1898)  and  Nate  Gediehle  (1903).  Her  short  stories,  Fhrentiur 
Nondlen  (t890,  2nd  ed.  1893),  Phanlasieit  und  tltrckem  (189°)- 
Italienische  EnaUungen  (1895)  and  Von  Daaanat  (tgoo)  m 
distinguished  by  a  fine  sense  of  form  and  clear-cut  style. 

KUSAN  ("lake  "  or  "  inland  bay  "),  a  small  group  of  Noitk 
American  Indian  tribes,  formerly  living  on  the  Coos  river  and  the 
coast  of  Oregon.  They  call  themselves  Anasitch,  and  other 
names  given  them  have  been  Ka-us  or  Kwo-Kwoos,  Kowcs  and 
Cook-koo-oose.  They  appear  to  be  (n  no  way  related  to  their 
neighbours.  The  few  survivors,  mostly  of  mixed  blood,  are  oa 
the  Silctz  reservation,  Oregon. 

KUSHALOARB,  a  village  in  the  Kohat  distria  of  the  Nortk- 
West  Frontier  province  of  India.  It  is  only  notable  as  the  paiat 
at  which  the  Indus  is  bridged  to  permit  of  the  extension  of  the 
strategic  frontier  railway  from  Rawalpindi  to  the  Miranrsi  and 
Kurram  valleys. 

KUSHK,  a  liver  of  Afghanistan,  which  abo  gives  its  name  to 
the  chief  town  in  the  Afghan  province  of  Badgfais,  and  to  a 
military  post  on  the  border  of  Russian  Tarkcstaa.  Tlie  riwr 
Kushk,during  a  portion  of  its  course,  forms  the  boundary  betmca 
Afghan  and  Russian  territory;  but  the  town  is  some  »  m.  fm 
the  border.  Kushk,  or  Kushkinski  Post,  is  now  a  foartlxlasi 
Russian  fortress,  on  a  Russian  branch  raBway  from  Uerr,  the 
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tenaiiioso(wUchisi2m.tothesont]i,ttCluh3Dakteran.  Itis 
aenred  by  both  the  Tnnscaspian  and  the  Orenburg-Tashkent 
raOways.  The  tenniniu  is  only  66  m.  {lom  Herat,  and  in 
the  event  of  war  would  become  an  important  base  for  a 
Russian  advance.  Some  contusion  has  arisen  throngb  the 
popular  application  o{  the  name  of  Kushlc  to  this  terminus, 
though  it  is  situated  neither  at  the  Russian  post  nor  at  the 
old  town.  (T.  H.  H.*) 

KUSTAHAISK,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  province  of 
Turgai,  on  the  Tobol  river,  410  m.  E.N.E.  of  Orenburg,  in  a  very 
fertile  part  of  the  steppes.  Fop.  (1897),  14,065.  The  first  build- 
ings were  erected  in  1871,  and  it  has  since  grown  with  American- 
like rapidity.  The  immigrants  from  Russia  built  a  large  village, 
which  became  the  centre  of  the  district  administration  in  1884, 
and  a  town  in  1893,  under  the  name  of  Nicolaevsk,  changed  later 
into  Kustanaisk.  It  is  an  educational  centre,  and  a  cathedral 
has  been  built.  There  are  tanneries,  tallow  works,  potteries, 
and  a  fair  for  cattle,  while  its  trade  makes  it  a  rival  to  Orenburg 
and  Troitsk. 

KOsrENLAND  (coast-land  or  littonl),  a  common  name  for 
the  three  crown-lands  of  Austria,  GSrz  ajad  Gradisca,  Istria  and 
Trieste.  Their  combined  area  is  3084  sq.  m.,  and  their  popula- 
tion in  rqoo  was  755,183.  They  are  united  for  certain  adminis- 
trative purposes  under  the  govemor  of  Trieste,  the  legal  and 
financial  authorities  of  which  also  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the 
entire  littoraL 

KDTAIAH,  Kutaya,  or  Kiutahu,  the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak 
in  the  vilayet  of  Brusa  (Khndavendikiar),  Asia  Minor,  is  situated 
00  the  Putsaksa,  an  affluent  of  the  Sakaria  (anc  Saniariia). 
The  town  lies  at  an  important  point  of  the  great  road  across  Asia 
Minor  from  Constantinople  to  Aleppo,  and  is  connected  by  a 
branch  line  with  the  main  line  from  Eski-sbehr  to  Afium  Kara- 
Hissar,  of  the  Anatolian  railway.  It  has  a  busy  trade;  pop. 
estimated  at  s>,oao.  Kutaiah  has  been  identified  with  the 
ancient  Cotiaeum. 

See  V.  Cuinet,  Tarqait  fAsit,  vol.  iv.  (Paris,  1894). 

KUTAIS.  a  government  of  Russian  Transcaucasia,  situated 
between  the  Caucasus  range  on  the  N.  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the 
W.,  the  government  of  Tiflis  on  the  E.  and  the  province  of  Kan 
on  the  S.  Area,  14,313  sq.  m.  The  government  includes  the 
districts  of  Guria,  Mingrelia,  Imeretia,  Abkhasia  and  Svanetia, 
and  consists  of  four  distinct  parts:  (i)  the  bwlands,  drained  by- 
the  Rion,  and  continued  N.W.  along  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea; 
(>)  the  southern  slopes  of  the  main  Caucasus  range;  (3)  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Sutam  mountains,  which  separate  Kutais 
from  Tiflis;  and  (4)  the  slopes  of  the  Armenian  highlands,  as  well 
as  a  portion  of  the  highlands  themselves,  drained  bytheCborokh 
and  its  tributary,  the  Ajaris-tskhali,  which  formerly  constituted 
the  Batnm  province.  GeneraJJy  speaking,  the  govenunent  is 
mountainous  in  the  north  and  south.  Many  secondary  ridges 
and  spurs  shoot  o9  the  main  range,  forming  high,  narrow  valleys 
(see  Caucasus).  The  district  of  Batum  and  Artvin  in  the  S.W., 
which  in  r903  were  in  port  separated  for  administration  as  the 
semi-military  district  irf  Batum,  are  filled  op  by  span  of  the 
Pontic  range,  9000  to  1 1,340  ft.  high,  the  Arzyan  ridge  separating 
them  from  the  plateau  of  Kars.  Deep  gorges,  through  which 
tributaries  of  the  Chorokh  force  their  passage  to  the  main  river, 
intersect  these  highlands,  forming  most  picturesque  gorges.  The 
lowlands  occupy  over  9400  sq.  m.  They  are  mostly  barren 
in  the  littoral  region,  but  extremely  fertile  higher  up  the 
Rion. 

The  climate  is  very  moist  and  warm.  The  winten  are  often 
without  frost  at  all  in  the  lowlands,  while  the  lowest  temperatures 
observed  are  18°  F.  at  Batum  and  9*  at  Poti.  The  mountains 
condense  the  moisture  brought  by  the  west  winds,  and  the 
yearly  amount  of  rain  varies  from  50  to  120  in.  The  chief 
riven  are  the  Rion,  which  enters  the  Black  Sea  at  Poti;  the 
Chorokb,  which  enters  the  same  sea  at  Batum;  and  the  Ingur,  the 
Kodor  and  the  Bzyb,  also  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea  in  Abkhasia. 
The  vegetation  is  extremely  rich,  its  character  suggesting  the 
sub-tropic  regions  of  Japan  (see  Caucasia).  The  [mpulalion 
belong!  almost  entirely  to  the  Kartvelian  or  Georgian  grotip, 


and  IS  distributed  as  follows:  Imetetians,  4i-3%;  Mingrelians 
and  Lazes,  92-5  %;  Gurians,  73%;  Ajars,  5-8%;  Svane- 
tians,  1-3%;  of  other  nationalities  there  are  6%  of  Abkhasians, 
2-6%  of  Turks,  2-3%  of  Armenians,  besides  Russians,  Jews, 
Greeks,  Persians,  Kurds,  Ossetes  and  Germans.  By  religion 
8;  %  of  the  population  are  Greek  Orthodox  and  only  10%  Mus- 
subnans.  The  total  population  was  933,773  in  1897,  of  whom 
508,468  were  women  and  77,702  lived  in  towns.  The  estimated 
population  in  1906  was  934,800.  The  land  is  excessively  sub- 
divided, and,  owing  to  excellent  cultivation,  fetches  very  high 
prices.  The  chief  crops  are  maize,  wheat,  barley,  beans,  rye, 
hemp,  potatoes  and  tobacco.  Maize,  wine  and  timber  are 
largely  exported.  Some  cotton-trees  have  been  planted.  The 
vine,  olive, ^mulberry  and  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees  are  cultivated,  as 
also  many  exotic  plants  (eucalyptus,  cork-oak,  camellia,  and  even 
tea).  Manganese  ore  is  the  chief  mineral,  and  is  extracted  for 
export  to  the  extent  of  160,000  to  180,000  tons  annually,  beside* 
coal,  lead  and  silver  ores,  copper,  naphtha,  some  gold,  litho- 
graphic stone  and  marUe.  Factories  are  still  in  infancy,  but 
silk  is  q>un.  A  railway  runs  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  via  Tiflis  and 
the  Suram  tunnel,  to  Kutais,  and  thence  to  Poti  and  Batum,  and 
from  Kutais  to  the  Tkvibuli  coal  and  manganese  mines.  The 
export  of  both  local  produce  and  goods  shipped  by  rail  from 
other  ports  of  Transcaucasia  is  considerable,  Batum  and  Poti 
being  the  two  chief  ports  of  Caucasia.  Kutais  is  divided  into 
seven  districts,  of  which  the  chief  towns,  with  their  popula- 
tions in  1897,  are  Kutais,  capital  of  the  province  (q.t.) ;  Lailashi 
(834),  chief  town  of  Lechgum,  of  which  Svanetia  makes  a  separate 
administrative  unit;  Ozmgeti  (4694);  Oni,  chief  town  of  Racha; 
Senaki  (roi);  Kvirili,  of  Sharopan  district;  Zugdidi;  and  two 
semi-military  district»— Batum  (28,512)  with  Artnn  (7000)  and 
Sukhum-kaleh  (7809).  (P.  A.  K.— J.  T.  Bb.) 

KUTAIS,  a  town  of  Russian  Caucasia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name,  60  m.  by  rail  E.  of  Poti  and  5  m.  from 
the  Rion  station  of  the  railway  between  Poti  and  Tiflis.  Pop, 
(1897),  32,492.  It  is  one  of  tbe  oldest  towns  of  Caucasia,  having 
been  the  ancient  capital  (AeaorKutaea)  of  Colchis,  and  later  the 
capital  of  Imeretia  (from  792);  Procopius  mentions  it  under  the 
natrw  of  Kotatision.  Persians,  Mongols,  Turks  and  Russians 
have  again  and  again  destroyed  the  town  and  its  fortress.  In 
xBto  it  became  Russian.  It  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Rion  river,  which  is  spanned  by  three  bridges.  Its  most  re- 
markable building  is  the  ruined  cathedral,  erected  in  the  nth 
ceatury  by  the  Bagratids,  the  ruh'ng  dynasty  of  Georgia,  and 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  1692;  it  is  the  most  important  repre- 
sentative extant  of  Georgian  architecture.  The  fort,  mentioned 
by  Procopius,  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  destroyed  by  the  Russians 
in  1770.  The  inhabitants  make  hats  and  silks,  and  trade  in 
agricultural  produce  and  wine.  On  the  tight  bank  of  the  Rion 
is  a  govenmient  model  garden,  with  a  model  farm. 

KUT-EL-AMARA,  a  small  town  in  Turkish  Asia,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tigris  (32°  29'  19"  N.,  44°  45*  37"  E.)  at  the  point 
where  the  Shatt-el-Hal  leaves  that  stream.  It  is  a  coaling 
station  of  the  steamers  plying  between  Basra  and  Bagdad,  and  an 
important  Turkish  post  for  the  control  of  the  lower  Tigris. 

KOTENAI  (Kutonaga),  a  group  of  North-American  Indian 
tribes  forming  the  distinct  stock  of  Kitunahan.  Their  former 
range  was  British  Columbia,  along  the  Kootenay  lake  and  river. 
Tb^  were  always  friendly  to  the  whites  and  noted  for  their 
honesty.  In  1904  there  were  some  550  in  British  Columbia;  and 
in  1908  there  were  606  on  the  Flathead  Agency,  Montana. 

KDTTALAM,  or  Courtauuii,  a  sanatorium  of  southern  India, 
in  the  Tinnevellydistrin  of  Madras;  pop.  (1901),  1197.  Though 
situated  only  450  ft.  above  sea-level,  it  possesses  the  climate  of  a 
much  higher  elevation,  owing  to  the  breezes  that  reach  it  through 
a  gap  in  the  Ghats.  It  has  long  been  a  favourite  resort  for 
European  visitors,  the  season  lasting  from  July  to  September; 
and  it  has  recently  been  made  more  accessible  by  the  opening 
of  the  railway  from  Tinnevelly  into  Travancore.  The  scenery 
is  most  picturesque,  including  a  famous  waterfall. 

KUTTENBBRO  (Czech,  KiUnd  Hma),  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
Austria,  45  ro.  E.  by  S.  ol  Prague.    Pop.  (1900),  I4,799<  mostly 
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Czech.  Amongst  its  buiI<Unga  are  the  Gothic  five-naved  church 
of  St  Baibara,  begun  in  1368,  the  Gothic  church  of  St  Jacob  (14th 
centuiy)  and  the  Late  Gothic  Trinity  church  (end  of  i  stb  century) . 
The  Walacber  Hot,  formerly  a  royal  residence  and  mint,  was 
built  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  and  the  Gothic  Steincme 
Haus,  which  since  1849  serves  as  town-hall,  contains  one  of  the 
richest  archives  in  Bohemia.  The  industry  includes  sugar- 
refining,  brewing,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  stuSs, 
leather  goods  and  agricultural  implements. 

The  town  of  Kuttenberg  owes  its  origin  to  the  silver  mines, 
the  existence  of  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  first  part  of  the 
13th  century.  The  dty  developed  with  great  rapidity,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Hussite  troubles,  early  in  the  r4th  century, 
was  next  to  Prague  the  most  important  in  Bohemia,  having 
become  the  favourite  residence  of  several  of  the  Bohemian  kings. 
It  was  here  that,  on  the  i8th  of  January  1419,  Wenceslaus  IV. 
signed  the  famous  decree  of  Kuttenberg,  by  which  the  Bohemian 
nation  was  given  three  votes  in  the  elections  ti  the  faculty  of 
Prague  University  as  against  one  for  the  three  other  "  nations." 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Kuttenberg  was  the  scene  of 
horrible  atrocities.  The  fierce  mining  population  of  the  town 
was  mainly  German,  and  fanatically  Catholic,  in  contrast  with 
Prague,  which  was  Czech  and  utraquisL  By  way  of  reprisals 
for  the  Hussite  outrages  in  Prague,  the  miners  of  Kuttenberg 
seized  on  any  Hussites  they  could  find,  and  burned,  beheaded  or 
threw  them  alive  into  the  shafts  of  disused  mines.  In  this  way 
1600  people  are  said  to  have  perished,  including  the  magistrates 
and  clergy  of  the  town  of  Kaufim,  wUch  the  Kuttenbcrgers  had 
taken.  In  1420  the  emperor  Sigismund  made  the  city  the  base  for 
his  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Taborites;  Kuttenberg  was  taken 
by  2i2ka,  and  after  a  temporary  reconciliation  of  the  warring 
parties  was  burned  by  the  imperial  troops  in  1492,  to  prevent  its 
falling  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Taborites.  Ziika  none  the  less 
took  the  place,  and  under  Bohemian  auspices  it  awoke  to  a  new 
period  of  prosperity.  In  1541  the  richest  mine  was  hopelessly 
flooded;  in  the  insurrection  of  Bohemia  against  Ferdinand  I, 
the  dty  lost  all  its  privileges;  repeated  visitations  of  the  plague 
and  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  completed  its  ruin. 
Half-hearted  attempts  after  the  peace  to  repair  the  ruined  mines 
failed;  the  town  became  impoverishea,  and  in  1770  was  devas- 
tated by  fire.  The  mines  were  abandoned  at  the  end  of  the  i8th 
centuiy;  one  mine  was  again  opened  by  the  government  in  1874, 
but  the  work  was  discontinued  in  1903. 

KUTUSOV  (GoLENiSKCHEV-KuTDSOv],  MIKHAIL  LARION- 
OVICH,  FaiNCE  01  Smolensk  (i  745-i8i3),Russian  fidd  maishal, 
was  born  on  the  i6th  of  September  174s  at  St  Petersburg,  and 
entered  the  Russian  army  in  1759  or  1760.  He  saw  active  service 
in  Poland,  1764-69,  and  against  the  Turks,  1770-74;  lost  an 
eye  in  action  in  the  latter  year;  and  after  that  travelled  for  some 
years  in  central  and  western  Europe.  In  1784  he  became  major- 
general,  in  1787  governor-general  of  the  Crimea;  and  under 
Suvorov,  whose  constant  companion  he  became,  he  won  consider- 
able distinction  in  the  Turkish  War  of  1788-91,  at  the  taking  of 
Ocbakov,  Odessa,  Benda  and  Ismail,  and  the  battles  of  Rimnik 
and  Mashin.  He  was  now  (1791)  a  lieutenant-general,  and  suc- 
cessively occupied  the  positions  of  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, governor-general  of  Finland,  commandant  of  the  corps 
of  cadets  at  St  Petersburg,  ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  governor- 
general  of  St  Petersburg.  In  1805  he  commanded  the  Russian 
corps  which  opposed  Napoleon's  advance  on  Vienna  (see 
Napoleonic  Caupaigns),  and  won  the  haid-fought  action 
of  Dttrrenstein  on  the  iSth-igth  of  November. 

On  the  eve  of  Auslerlitz  ({.«.)  he  tried  to  prevent  the  Allied 
generals  from  fighting  a  battle,  and  when  he  wasoverruled  tookso 
Utile  interest  in  the  event  that  he  fell  asleep  during  the  reading  of 
the  orders.  He  was,  however,  present  at  the  baltleitself ,  and  was 
wounded.  From  1806  to  1811  Kutusov  was  governor-geneml 
of  Lithuania  and  Kiev,  and  in  181  >,  being  then  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  he  was  made  a  prince. 
Shortly  after  this  he  was  called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
army  and  the  people  to  command  the  army  that  was  retreating 
before  Napoleon's  advance.    He  gave  battle  at  Borodino  (f.*.). 


and  was  defeated,  but  not  dedsivdy,  and  after  retreating  to  the 
south-west  of  Moscow,  he  forced  Napoleoo  to  begin  the  cdebiated 
retreat.  The  old  general's  cautious  pursuit  evoked  much  criti- 
cism, but  at  any  rate  he  allowed  onlya  remnant  of  theGrand  Amy 
to  regain  Prussian  soil.  He  was  now  fidd  marshal  and  prince  of 
Smolensk — this  title  having  been  given  him  for  a  victory  over 
part  of  the  French  army  at  that  place  in  November  181*.  Eariy 
in  the  following  year  he  carried  the  war  into  Germany,  took  com- 
mand of  the  allied  Rus^ans  and  Prussians,  and  prepared  to 
raise  all  central  Europe  in  arms  against  Napoleon's  dominatioD, 
but  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign  he  fell  ill  and  died  on  the 
>Sth  of  March  1813  at  Bunzlau.  Memorials  have  been  erected 
to  him  at  that  place  and  at  St  Petersburg. 

Mikhailovsk^-Oanilevski'a  life  of  Kutusov  ^t  Petenbuilg,  1850) 
was  translated  mto  French  by  A.  Fizdier  (Paris,  1850). 

KUWBT  (Kuwer,  Koweit),  a  port  in  Arabia  at  the  Dortb- 
westem  angle  of  the  Persian  Gtdf  in  39*  2cf  N,  and  48'  E.,  about 
80  m.  due  S.  of  Basra  and  60  m.  S.W.  of  the  joouth  of  the 
Shat  el  Arab.  The  name  KuwCt  is  the  diminutive  form  of  Kut, 
a  common  term  in  Ir&k  for  a  walled  village;  it  is  also  shown  in 
some  maps  as  Grane  or  Grain,  a  corruption  of  Kur£n,  the  dimi- 
nutive of  Kam,  a  hoin.  It  lies  on  the  south  side  of  a  bay  10  m. 
long  and  $  m.  wide,  the  mouth  of  which  is  protected  by  two 
islands,  forming  a  fine  natural  harbour,  with  good  anchorage  in 
from  4  to  9  fathoms  of  water.  The  town  has  i  J,ooo  inhabitants 
and  is  clean  and  well  built;  the  country  around  bdng  practically 
desert,  it  depends  entirdy  on  the  sea  and  its  trade,  and  its  sailors 
have  a  high  reputation  as  the  most  skilful  and  trustworthy  on  the 
Peisian  Gulf;  while  its  position  as  the  nearest  port  to  Upper  Ncjd 
gives  it  great  importance  as  the  port  of  entry  for  rice,  piece  goods, 
Sec,  and  of  export  for  horses,  sheep,  wool  and  other  products  of 
the  interior.  Kuwit  was  recommended  in  1850  by  Geneial  F.  R. 
Chesney  ax  the  terminusof  his  proposed  Euphrates  Valley  railway, 
and  since  1898,  when  the  extension  of  the  Anatolian  nflway  to 
Bagdad  and  the  Gulf  has  been  under  discussion,  atteatlcm  has 
again  been  directed  to  it.  An  alternative  site  for  the  terniinas 
has  been  suggested  in  Um  Khasa,  at  the  head  of  the  Khor  'Abd- 
allah,  where  a  branch  of  the  Shat  el  Arab  formcriy  entered  theses; 
it  lies  some  30  m.  N.E.  of  Kuw£t  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
island  of  Bubiin,  which  has  for  some  time  beeninTurkish occupa- 
tion. An  attempt  by  Tiurkey  to  occupy  Kuwit  in  1898  was  met 
by  a  formal  protest  from  Great  Britain  against  any  infringement 
of  the  ttofiu  41W,  and  in  1S99  Sheikh  Mubtrak  of  Kuwet  placed 
his  interests  under  British  protection. 

The  total  trade  passing  through  Kuwit  in  i904:-i905  was 
valued  at  £160,000.  The  imports  indude  arms  and  ammunition, 
piece  goods,  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.;  and  the  eqiofts,  bones, 
pearls,  xlates,  wool,  &c.  The  steamers  of  the  British  India 
Steamship  Company  call  foitnig|jtly.  (R.  A.  W.) 

KUZNETSK,  two  townsof  Russia,  (i)  A  town  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Saratov,  74  m.  by  rail  east  of  Penza.  It  has  grown 
rapidly  since  the  devdopmenf  of  the  railway  system  in  the  Volga 
buin.  It  has  manufactures  of  agricultural  machinery  and  hard- 
Ware,  in  a  number  of  small  factories  and  workshops,  besides 
tanneries,  rope-works,  boot  and  shoe  making  in  houses,  and  there 
is  considerable  trade  in  sheepskins,  grain,  salt  and  wooden  goods 
exported  to  the  ttedess  regions  of  south.east  Russia.  Pop. 
(1^7),  a>,740-  (>)  A  town  in  West  Siberia,  in  the  govenunent  of 
"Tom^,  1 50  m.  E.N.E.  of  Barnaul,  on  the  Upper  Tom  river,  at  the 
head  of  navigation.  It  has  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  f uis,  cedarwood, 
nuts,  wax,  honey  and  tallow,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  coal-mining 
district.    Pop.  (1897),  3141. 

KVASS,  or  KwASS  (a  Russian  word  for  "  kaiven  "),  one  of  the 
national  alcoholic  drinks  of  Russia,  and  popular  also  in  eastcra 
Europe.  It  is  made,  by  a  simultaneous  add  and  i»ki>hofr 
fermentation,  of  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  buckwheat  meal  or  ti 
rye-bread,  wiih  the  addition  of  sugar  or  f  niit.  It  has  been  a 
universal  drink  in  Russia  since  the  i6th  century.  Though  in  the 
large  towns  it  is  made  commercially,  elsewhere  it  is  frequenily 
an  artide  of  domestic  production.  Kvass  is  of  very  low  alcoholic 
content  (0-7  to  t-i  %).  There  are,  beside  the  ordinary  kind, 
superior  forms  of  the  diink,  such  as  apple  or  taspbetry  kvaa> 
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KVAKIDTC,  t  tribe  of  Nonb-Ameriatn  Indians  of  Walushan 
stock.  They  number  about  »oo.  Fonneity  the  tens  was 
used  of  the  one  tribe  in  the  north-cast  of  Vancouver,  but  now 
it  is  the  collective  name  for  a  group  of  Wakasban  peoples. 
The  KwakiutI  Indians  are  remarkable  for  their  conservatism 
in  all  matters  and  spedally  their  adherence  to  the  custom  of 
Potlatch,  which  it  is  sometimes  suggested  originated  with  them. 
Tribal  government  is  in  the  hands  of  secret  societies.  There 
are  three  sodal  ranks,  hereditary  chiefs,  middle  and  third 
estates,  most  of  the  latter  being  slaves  or  their  descendants. 
Entry  to  the  societies  is  forbidden  the  latter,  and  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  former  after  torture  and  fasting.  The  kamatta 
or  cannibal  society  is  only  open  to  those  who  have  been  mem- 
bers of  a  lower  society  for  eight  years. 

KWANGCHOW  BAT  (Kwangcbow  Wan),  a  coaling  station 
on  the  south  coast  of  China,  acquired,  along  with  other  con- 
cessions, by  the  French  government  in  April  1898.  It  is  situated 
on  the  east  side  ol  the  peninsula  of  Lienchow,  in  the  province 
of  Kwangtung,  and  directly  north  of  the  island  of  Hainan. 
It  is  held  on  lease  for  99  years  on  similar  tenns  to  those  by 
which  Kiaochow  is  held  by  Germany,  Port  Arthur  by  Japan 
and  Wei-hu-wei  by  Great  Britain.  The  cession  includes 
the  islands  lying  in  the  bay;  these  endoae  a  roadstead  18  m. 
long  by  6  m.  wide,  with  admirable  natural  defences  and 
a  depth  at  no  part  of  less  than  )j  ft.  The  bay  forms  the 
estuary  of  the  Ma-Ts'e  river,  navigable  by  the  largest  men-of- 
war  for  za  m.  from  the  coast.  The  limits  of  the  concession 
inland  were  fixed  in  November  1899.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hs-Ts'e  France  gained  from  Kow  Chow  Fu  a  strip  of  territory 
II  m.  by  6  m.,  and  on  the  right  bank  a  strip  15  m.  by  11  m. 
from  Lei  Chow  Fu.  The  country  is  well  populated;  the  capital 
and  chief  town  is  Lei  Chow.  The  cession  carries  with  it  full 
territorial  jurisdiction  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease. 
In  January  1900  it  was  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
governor-general  of  Indo-China,  who  in  the  same  month  ap- 
pointed a  civil  administrator  over  the  country,  which  was 
divided  into  three  districts.  The  population  of  the  territory  is 
about  189,000.  A  mixed  tribunal  has  been  instituted,  but  the 
local  organization  is  maintained  for  purposes  of  administration. 
In  addition  to  the  territory  acquired,  the  right  has  been  given 
to  cormect  the  bay  by  railway  with  the  dty  and  harbour  of 
Ompon,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  in 
consequence  of  difficulties  which  were  offered  1^  the  provincial 
government  on  the  occasion  of  taking  possession,  and  which 
compelled  the  French  to  have  recourse-  to  aims,  the  latter 
demanded  and  obtained  exclusive  mining  rights  in  the  three 
adjoining  prefectures.  Two  lines  of  French  steamships  call 
at  the  bay.  By  reason  of  the  great  strategical  importance 
of  the  bay,  and  the  presence  of  large  coal-beds  in  the  near 
neighbourhood,  much  importance  is  attached  by  the  Flench 
to  the  acquirement  of  Kwangchow  Wan. 

KWAMO-SI,  a  southern  province  of  Chins,  bounded  N. 
by  Kwei-chow  and  Hu-nan,  E.  and  S.  by  Kwang-tung,  S.W. 
and  W.  by  French  Indo-Chino  and  Yun-nan.  It  covers  an 
area  of  80,000  sq.  m.  It  is  the  least  populous  province  of  China, 
its  inhabitants  numbering  (190S)  little  over  5,000,000.  The 
Skias,  an  aboriginal  race,  form  two-thirds  of  the  population. 
The  provincial  capital  is  Kwd-lin  Fu,  or  City  of  the  Forest 
of  Cinnamon  Trees,  and  there  are  besides  ten  prefectural  cities. 
The  province  is  largely  mountainous  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Si-kiang  and  the  Kwei-kiang,  ur  Cinnamon  River, 
which  takes  its  rise  in  the  district  of  Hing-gan,  in  the  north  of 
the  province,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  of  the  Siang 
river,  which  flows  northward  through  Hu-nan  to  the  Tun^ 
t'ing  Lake.  The  Kwei-kiang,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a 
soutberiy  course,  and  passes  the  dtics  of  Kwd-lin,  Yang-so 
Hien,  P'ing-1<  Fu,  Chao-p'ing  Hien,  and  so  finds  its  way  to 
Wu-chow  Fu,  where  it  joins  the  waters  of  the  Si-kiang.  Another 
considerable  river  is  the  Liu-kiang,  or  Willow  Riva.  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  inhabited  by  the  Miao-tsze,in  Kwei-chow. 
Leavmg  its  source  it  takes  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  enters 
K.wang-si,  in  the  district  of  Hwai-yuen.    After  encircling  the 


dty  of  that  name,  it  flows  south  as  far  as  Liu-ch'Cng  Hien, 
where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Lung-kiang,  or  Dragon 
River.  Adopting  the  trend  of  this  last-named  stream,  which 
has  its  head-waters  in  Kwd<how,  the  mingled  flow  passes 
eastward,  and  farther  on  in  a  south-easterty  direction,  by 
Lai-chow  Fu,  Wu-suan  Hien,  and  Sin-chow  Fu,  where  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  Si-kiang,  and  thenceforth  changes  its  name 
for  that  of  its  affluent.  The  treaty  ports  in  Kwang-si  are 
Wuchow  Fu,  Lung-chow  and  Nanning  Fu. 

KWANO-TUNO,  a  southern  province  of  China,  bounded  N. 
by  Hu-nan,  Kiang-si  and  Fu-kicn,  S.  and  E.  by  the  sea,  and 
W.  by  Kwang-si.  It  contains  an  area,  induding  the  island 
of  Haixun,  of  75,500  sq.  m.,  and  is  divided  into  nine  prefectures; 
and  the  papulation  is  estirruted  at  about  30,000,000,  Its 
name,  which  signifies  "  east  of  Kwang,"  is  derived,  according 
to  Chinese  writers,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  to  the  east  of  the 
old  pravince  of  Hu-kwang,  in  the  same  way  that  Kwang^i 
derives  Its  name  from  its  position  to  the  west  of  Hu-kwang. 
Kwang-tung  extends  for  more  than  600  m.  from  east  to  west, 
and  for  about  410  from  north  to  south.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
hilly  region,  forming  part  as  it  docs  of  the  Kan  Shan  ranges. 
These  mountains,  speaking  generally,  trend  in  a  north-east 
and  south-westerly  direction,  and  are  divided  by  valleys  of 
great  fertility.  The  prindpal  rivets  of  the  province  are  the 
Si-kiang,  the  Pei-kiang,  or  North  River,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  to  the  north  of  the  province,  and  after  a  southerly 
course  joins  the  Si-kiang  at  San-sfaui  Hien;  the  Tung-kiang, 
or  East  River,  which,  after  flowing  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
from  its  source  fai  the  north-east  of  the  province,  empties 
itself  into  the  estuary  which  separates  the  dty  of  Canton  from 
the  sea;  and  the  Han  River,  which  runs  a  north  and  south  course 
across  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province,  taking  its  rise  in 
the  mountains  on  the  western  frontier  of  Fu-kien  and  emptying 
itsdf  into  the  China  Sea  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Swatow. 
Kwang-tung  is  one  of  the  most  productive  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Its  mineral  wealth  is  very  conside^ble,  and  the 
soil  of  the  valleys  and  plains  is  extremely  fertile.  The  prindpal 
artide  of  export  is  silk,  which  is  produced  in  the  district  forming 
the  river  delta,  extending  from  Canton  to  Macao  and  having 
its  apex  at  San-shui  Hien.  Three  large  coal-fidds  exist  in  the 
province,  namely,  the  Shao-chow  Fu  fidd  in  the  north;  the 
Hwa  Hien  fidd,  distant  about  30  m.  from  Canton;  and  the 
west  coast  fidd,  in  the  south-west.  The  last  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  three  and  extends  over  the  districts  of  Wu-ch'uen, 
Tien-pai,  Yang-kiang,  Yang-ch'un,  Can-p'ing,  K'ai-p'ing, 
Sin-hing,  Ho-shan,  Sin-hwang,  and  Sin-ning.  The  coal  from 
the  two  first-named  fidds  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  that  in 
the  west  coast  field  is  of  a  more  valuable  kind.  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  about  twenty  different  districts,  notably  in  Ts'ing-yuen, 
Ts'ung-hwa,  Lung-mtn,  and  Lu-fCng.  None,  however,  is 
exported  in  its  raw  state,  aa  all  which  is  produced  is  manu- 
factured in  the  province,  and  principally  at  Fat-shaa,  which 
has  been  called  the  Birmingham  of  China.  The  Kwang-tnng 
coast  abounds  with  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  Hainan, 
which  forms  part  of  the  prefecture  of  K'iung-chow  Fu  Tlus 
island  extends  for  about  100  m.  from  north  to  south  and  the 
same  distance  from  east  to  west.  The  southern  and  eastern 
portions  of  Hainan  are  mountainous,  but  on  the  north  there  is  a 
plain  of  some  extent.  Gold  is  found  in  the  central  pan,  and 
sugar,  coco-nuts,  betel-nuts,  birds'  nests,  and  agar  agar,  or  sea 
vegetable,  are  among  the  other  products  of  the  island.  Canton, 
Swatow,  K'iung-chow  (in  Hainan),  Pakboi.  San-shui  are  among 
the  treaty  ports.  Three  pons  in  the  pravince  have  been  ceded 
or  leased  to  foreign  powers— Macao  to  Ponugal,  Hong-Kong 
(with  Kowlpon)  to  Great  Britain,  and  Kwangchow  to  France. 

KWANZA  (CoANZA  or  Quanza),  a  river  of  West  Africa, 
with  a  course  of  about  700  m.  entirdy  within  the  Portuguese 
territory  of  Angola.  The  source  lies  in  about  13°  40'  S.,  17* 
30'  E.  on  the  Bihe  plateau,  at  an  altitude  of  over  5000  ft.  It 
runs  first  N.E.  and  soon  attains  fairly  large  dimensions.  Just 
north  of  11°  it  is  about  60  yds.  wide  and  13  to  16  ft.  deep. 
From  this  point  to  10°  it  flows  N.W.,  rccdving  many  tributaries. 
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especially  the  Luando  from  the  east.  In  about  io°,  and  at 
intervals  during  its  westeriy  passage  through  the  outer  plateau 
escarpments,  its  course  is  broken  by  rapids,  the  nver  flowing 
in  a  well-defined  valley  flanked  by  higher  ground.  The  lowest 
{all  is  that  of  Kambamba,  or  Livingstone,  with  a  drop  of  70  ft. 
Thence  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  some  160  m.,  it  is  navigable 
by  small  steamers,  though  very  shallow  in  the  dry  season. 
The  river  enters  the  sea  in  9°  ij'  S.,  13°  to'  E.,  40  m.  S.  of 
Loanda.  There  is  a  shifting  bar  at  its  mouth,  difficult  to 
cross,  but  the  river  as  a  waterway  has  become  of  less  importance 
since  the  fertile  district  in  its  middle  basin  ias  been  served  by 
the  railway  from  Loanda  to  Ambaca  (see  Angola). 

KWB-CHOW.  a  south-western  province  of  China,  bounded 
N.  by  Sze-ch'uen,  E.  by  Hu-nan,  S.  by  Kwang-si,  and  W.  by 
Yun-nan.  It  contains  67,000  sq.  m.,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  8,000,000.  Kwei-yang  Fu  is  the  provincial  capital, 
and  besides  this  there  are  eleven  prefectural  cities  in  the  pro- 
vince. With  the  exception  of  plains  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kwei-yang  Fu,  Ta-ting  Fu,  and  Tsun-i  Fu,  in  the  central  and 
northern  regions,  the  province  may  be  described  as  mountain- 
ous. The  mountain  ranges  in  the  south  are  largely  inhabited 
by  Miao-tsze,  who  are  the  original  owne'rs  of  the  soil  and  have 
been  constantly  goaded  into  a  state  of  rebellion  by  the  oppression 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by  the  Chinese  officials. 
To  this  disturbing  cause  was  added  another  in  1861  by  the  spread 
of  the  Mahommedan  rebellion  in  Yun>nan  into  some  of  the 
south-western  districts  of  the  province.  The  devastating 
effects  of  these  civil  wars  were  most  disastrous  to  the  trade 
and  the  prosperity  of  Kwci-chow.  The  climate  is  by  nature 
unhealthy,  the  supply  of  running  water  being  small,  and  that 
of  stagnant  water,  from  which  arises  a  fatal  malaria,  being 
considerable.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  province  are 
very  limited,  and  its  chief  wealth  lies  in  its  minerals.  Copper, 
silver,  lead,  and  zinc  are  found  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  as  regards  quicksilver,  Kwei-chow  is  probably  the  richest 
country  in  the  world.  This  has  been  from  of  old  the  chief 
product  of  the  province,  and  the  belt  in  which  it  occvts  extends 
through  the  whole  district  from  south-west  to  north-east.  One 
of  the  principal  mining  districts  is  K'ai  Chow,  in  the  prefecture 
of  Kwei-yang  Fu,  and  this  district  has  the  advantage  of  being 
situated  near  Hwang-p'ing  Chow,  from  which  place  the  products 
can  be  conveniently  and  cheaply  shipped  to  Hankow.  Cinna- 
bar, realgar,  orpiment  and  coal  form  the  rest  of  the  mineral 
products  of  Kwei-chow.  Wild  silk  is  another  valuable  article 
of  export.  It  is  chiefly  maaufactuted  in  the  prefecture  of 
T&un-i  Fu. 

KTAUKPTV,  a  district  in  the  Arakan  division  of  Lower  Burma, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  consists  of,  first,  a 
strip  of  mainland  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  extending  from  the 
An  pass,  across  the  main  range,  to  the  Ma-1  River,  and,  secondly, 
the  large  islands  of  Ramree  and  Cheduba,  with  many  others  to 
the  south,  lying  o9  the  coast  of  Sandoway.  The  mainland  in  the 
north  and  east  is  highly  mountainous  and  forest-dad,  and  the 
lower  portion  is  cut  up  into  numerous  islands  by  a  network 
of  tidal  creeks.  Between  the  mainland  and  Ramree  lies  a  group 
of  islands  separated  by  deep,  narrow,  salt-water  inlets,  forming 
the  north-easteru  shore  of  Kyaukpyu  harbour,  which  extends  for 
nearly  30  m.  along  Ramree  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and 
has  an  average  breadth  of  3  m.  The  principal  mountains  are  the 
Arakan  Yomas,  which  send  out  spurs  and  sub-spurs  almost  to 
the  sea-coast.  The  An  pass,  an  important  trade  route,  rises  to 
a  height  of  4664  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  Dha-let  and  the  An 
livers  are  navigable  by  large  boats  for  ij  and  45  m.  respec- 
tively. Above  these  distances  they  are  mere  mountain  torrents. 
Large  forests  of  valuable  timber  cover  an  area  of  about  650 
sq.  m.  Kyaukpyu  contains  numerous  "  mud  volcanoes,"  from 
which  marsh  gas  is  frequently  discharged,  with  occasional  issue 
of  flame.  The  largest  of  these  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  Cheduba 
island.  Earth-oil  wells  exist  in  several  places  in  the  district. 
The  oil  when  brought  to  the  surface  has  the  appearance  of  a 
whitish-blue  water,  which  gives  out  brilliant  straw-coloured  rays, 
and  emits  a  strong  pungent  odour.    Limestone,  iron  and  coal 


are  also  found.  Area  4387  sq.  m.,  pop.  (1901),  i6S,8>7< ihODiag 
an  increase  in  the  decade  of  2-3%. 

The  chief  town,  Kyaukpyu,  had  a  population  in  1901  of  jus 
It  has  a  municipal  committee  of  twelve  members,  three  ex  njicu 
and  nine  appointed  by  the  local  government,  and  there  is  a  third- 
class  district  gaol.  Kyaukpyu  is  a  port  under  the  Indian  Pom 
Act  (X.  of  1^89),  and  the  steamera  of  the  British  India  Naviga- 
tion Company  call  there  once  a  week  going  and  coining  betwea 
Rangoon  and  Calcutta. 

KYAUKSS,  a  district  in  the  MeiktiU  division  of  Upper  Bums. 
with  an  area  of  1374  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  in  1901  of 
141, >SJ.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Ko-kayaimg,  so  called  from  the 
original  nine  canals  of  the  district.  It  consists  of  a  generallr 
level  strip  running  north  and  south  at  the  foot  of  the  Shan  Hilb, 
and  of  a  hilly  region  rising  up  these  hills  to  the  cast,  and  includ- 
ing the  Yeyaman  tract,  which  lies  between  31°  30'  and  >i°  40*  N. 
and  96°  is'  and  96°  45'  E.,  with  peaks  rising  to  between  4J00 
and  sooo  ft.  This  tract  is  rugged  and  scored  by  ravines,  and  is 
very  sparsely  inhabited.  The  Panlaung  and  Zawgyi  riven  from 
the  Shan  Stales  flow  through  the  district  and  are  utilized  for  the 
numerous  irrigation  canals.  Notwithstanding  this,  much  timlict 
is  floated  down,  and  the  Panlaung  is  navigable  for  small  boau  >IJ 
the  year  round.  Rain  is  very  scarce,  but  the  canals  supply  ampk 
water  for  cultivation  and  all  other  purposes.  They  are  said  is 
have  been  dug  by  King  Nawtahta  m  1091.  He  is  alicf^  to  have 
completed  the  system  of  nine  canals  and  weiis  in  three  yew' 
time.  Others  have  been  constructed  since  the  annexation  ol 
Upper  Burma.  At  that  time  many  were  in  serious  disrepair,  bui 
most  of  them  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  constnictus 
of  proper  regulators  and  sluices.  Twtvthirds  of  the  populatioB 
are  dependent  entirely  on  cultivation  for  their  support,  and  this 
is  mainly  rice  on  irrigated  hind.  In  the  Yeyaman  tract  tt< 
chief  crop  is  rice.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  is  put 
Burmese,  but  in  the  hills  there  are  a  good  many  Danus,  a  cross 
between  Shans  and  Burmese.  The  railway  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  rice-producing  area,  and  feeder  roads  open  up  ik 
country  as  far  as  the  Shan  foot-hills.  The  greater  part  oi  ikt 
district  consists  of  sute  land,  the  cultivators  being  tenuis  d 
government,  but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  hereditary  freehold 

Kyauxs£  town  is  situated  on  the  Zawgyi  River  and  on  thr 
Rangoon-Mandalay  railway  line,  and  is  well  laid  out  in  regulu 
streets,  covering  an  area  of  about  a  square  mile  It  has  a  popula- 
tion (igoi)  of  5420,  mostly  Burmese,  with  a  colony  of  lodiu 
traders.  Above  it  are  some  bate  locky  hillocks,  pictwesqudy 
studded  with  pagodas. 

KYD,  THOMAS  (1558-1594),  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
English  Elizabethan  dramatists  who  preceded  Shakespeut 
Kyd  remained  until  the  last  decade  of  the  roth  century  in  vbai 
appeared  likely  to  be  impenetrable  obscurity.  Even  his  aant 
was  forgotten  until  Thomas  Hawkins  about  1773  discovered  it  to 
connexion  with  The  Spantsk  Tragedy  in  Thomas  Heyvood's 
Apologiefor  Actors.  But  by  the  industry  of  English  and  Gersui* 
scholars  a  great  deal  of  light  has  since  been  thrown  on  bis  liir 
and  writings.  He  was  the  son  of  Fiancis  K}-d.  citizen  and  soi- 
vener  of  London,  and  was  baptized  in  the  church  of  Si  Maty 
Woolnoth,  Lombaid  Street,  on  the  £th  of  November  r  js^  Ha 
mother,  who  survived  her  son,  was  named  Agnes,  or  Anna.  It 
October  1565  Kyd  entered  the  newly  iounded  Merchant  Ttybn 
School,  where  Edmund  Spenser  and  perhaps  Thomas  Lodge  vere 
at  difierent  times  his  school-fellows.  It  is  thought  that  K>d  did 
not  proceed  to  either  of  the  universities,  he  apparently  folloiied. 
soon  afttr  leaving  school,  his  father's  business  as  a  scxiveneT 
But  Nashe  describes  him  as  a  "  shifting  companion  that  m 
through  every  art  and  throve  by  none  "  He  showed  a  fairly  ndt 
range  of  reading  in  l.attn.  The  author  on  whom  he  dram^  uxa 
freely  is  Seneca,  but  there  are  many  reminiscences,  and  occasii^ 
ally  mistranslations  of  other  authors,  Nashe  contemptuous.N 
said  that "  English  Seneca  read  by  candlelight  yeddes  many  good 
sentences,"  no  doubt  exaggerating  his  indebtedness  to  Thomo 
Newton's  translation.  John  Lyly  had  a  more  marked  infloerra 
on  his  manner  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  believed  ihu 
he  produced  his  famous  play,  Tke  Spanish  Ttapiy,  between  i  jh 
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and  1589;  the  quarto  in  the  British  Mnseum  (which  is  probably 
earlier  than  the  Gfittingen  and  Ellcsmere  quanos,  dated  1594 
and  1599)  >a  undated,  and  the  play  was  licensed  for  the  press  in 
1592.  The  full  title  runs,  The  Spanish  TragaUe  eonlaiiting  lie 
LamenlahU  End  oj  Dm  Hmatio  and  Bd-imperia;  with  tht  PUiJtit 
Dtatk  of  CM  Bitrmimo,  and  the  play  is  commonly  refeited  to  by 
Henslowe  and  other  contemporaries  as  Bteronimo.  This  drama 
enjoyed  all  through  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  even  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  so  unflagging  a  success  that  it  has  been  styled  the 
most  popular  of  all  old  English  plays.  Certain  expressions  in 
Nashe's  preface  to  the  1 589  edition  of  Robert  Greene's  Uenapken 
may  be  said  to  have  started  a  whole  world  of  speculation  with 
regard  to  Kyd's  activity.  Much  of  this  is  still  very  puzzling;  nor 
is  It  really  understood  why  Ben  Jonson  called  him  "  sporting 
Kyd."  In  1 593  there  was  added  a  sort  of  prologue  to  TheSpanish 
Tragedy,  called  The  First  Part  ef  Jenmimo,  or  The  Wants  0} 
Portugal,  not  printed  till  160$.  Professor  Boas  concludes  that 
Kyd  had  nothfaig  to  do  with  this  melodramatic  production,  which 
gives  a  different  vasion  of  the  story  and  presents  Jeronimo 
as  little  more  than  a  buffoon.  On  the  other  hand,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  certain  that  what  German  criticism  calls  the  Ur- 
Hamlet,  the  original  draft  of  the  tragedy  of  the  prince  of  Denmark, 
was  a  lost  work  by  Kyd,  probably  composed  by  him  in  1587, 
This  theory  has  been  very  elaborately  worked  out  by  Professor 
Sarrazin,  and  confirmed  by  Professor  Boas;  these  scholars  arc 
doubtless  right  in  holding  that  traces  of  Kyd's  play  survive  in 
the  first  two  acts  of  the  1603  first  quarto  of  Hamlet,  but  they 
probably  go  too  far  in  attributing  much  of  the  actual  language 
of  the  last  three  act*  to  Kyd.  Kyd's  next  work  was  in  all  prob- 
ability the  tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Perseda,  written  perhaps  in 
X588  and  licensed  for  the  press  in  1593,  which,  although  anony- 
mous, is  assigned  to  him  on  strong  internal  evidence  by  Mr  Boas.' 
Ko  copy  of  the  fiist  edition  has  come  down  to  us;  but  it  was  re- 
printed, after  Kyd's  death,  in  1599.  In  the  summer  or  autumn 
of  iSQO  Kyd  seems  to  have  given  up  writing  for  the  stage,  and 
to  have  entered  the  service  of  an  unnamed  lord,  who  employed 
a  troop  of  "  playen."  Kyd  was  probably  the  private  secretary 
of  this  nobleman,  in  whom  Professor  Boas  sees  Robert  Radclifie, 
afterwaids  fifth  earl  of  Sussex.  To  the  wife  of  the  earl  (Bridget 
Morison  of  Cassiobury)  Kyd  dedicated  in  the  last  year  of  his  life 
bis  translation  of  Gamier'a  Cornelia  (1594),  to  the  dedication  of 
which  he  attached  his  initials.  Two  prose  works  of  the  dramatist 
have  survived,  a  treatise  on  domestic  economy,  The  Householder's 
Philosophy,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Tasso  (1588);  and  a 
sensational  account  of  The  Most  Wicked  and  Secret  Uardering  of 
John  Brewer,  GoUsmilh  (1591).  His  name  is  written  on  the 
title-page  of  the  unique  copy  of  the  last-named  pamphlet  at 
I^mbeth,  but  probably  not  by  his  hand.  That  many  of  Kyd's 
plays  and  poems  have  been  lost  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  frag- 
ments exist,  attributed  to  him,  which  are  found  in  no  surviving 
context.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  life  Kyd  was  brought  into 
relations  with  Marlowe.  It  would  seem  that  in  1 590,  soon  after 
he  entered  the  service  of  this  nobleman,  Kyd  fonned  his  acquaint- 
ance. Ifheistobe  beh'eved,  he  shrank  at  once  from  Marlowe  as  a 
man  "  intemperate  and  of  a  cruel  heart "  and  "  irreligious."  This, 
however,  was  said  by  Kyd  with  the  rope  round  his  neck,  and  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  a  good  deal  of  apparent  intimacy  between 
him  and  Marlowe.  When,  in  May  1593,  the  "  lewd  libels  "  and 
"  blasphemies  "  of  Hadowe  came  before  the  notice  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  Kyd  was  immediately  arrested,  papers  of  his  having 
been  found  "  shuffled  "  with  some  of  Marlowe's,  who  was  im- 
prisoned a  week  later.  A  visitation  on  Kyd's  papers  was  made 
in  consequence  of  his  having  attached  a  seditious  libel  to  the 
wall  of  the  Dutch  churchyard  in  Austin  Friars.  Of  this  he  was 
innocent,  but  there  was  found  in  his  chamber  a  paper  of  "  vile 
heretical  conceits  denying  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ."  Kyd  was 
arrested  and  put  to  the  torture  in  Bridewell.  He  asserted  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  this  document  and  tried  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility of  it  upon  Marlowe,  but  he  was  kept  in  prison  until  after 
the  deatli  of  that  poet  (June  i,  1593).  When  he  was  at  length 
dismissed,  his  patron  refused  to  take  him  back  into  his  service. 
He  fell  into  utter  destitution,  and  sank  under  the  wcifhi  of "  bitter 


times  and  privy  broken  passions."  He  must  h£ve  died  late  ia 
1594,  and  on  the  30th  of  December  of  that  year  his  parents  re- 
nounced their  administration  of  the  goods  of  their  deceased  son, 
in  a  document  of  great  importance  disrovered  by  Professor  Schick. 
The  importance  of  Kyd,  as  the  pioneer  in  the  wonderful  move- 
ment of  secular  drama  in  England,  gives  great  interest  to  his 
works,  and  we  are  now  able  at  last  to  assert  what  many  critics 
have  long  conjectured,  that  he  takes  in  that  movement  the  position 
of  a  leader  and  almost  of  an  inventor.  Regarded  from  this  point 
of  view.  The  Spanish  Tragedy  is  a  work  of  extraonlinaty  valuer 
since  it  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  effective  stage  poetry  existing 
in  English  literature.  It  had  been  preceded  only  by  the  pageant- 
poeins  of  Peele  and  Lyiy,  in  which  all  that  constitutes  in  the 
modem  sense  theatrioJ  technique  and  effective  construction 
was  entirely  absent.  These  gifts,  in  which  the  whole  power  of 
the  theatre  as  a  place  of  general  entertainment  was  to  consist, 
were  supplied  earliest  among  English  playwrights  to  Kyd,  and 
were  first  exercised  by  him,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  in  1586.  This, 
then,  is  a  more  or  less  definite  starting  date  for  Elizabethan  drama, 
and  of  peculiar  value  to  its  historians.  Curiously  enough,  The 
Spanish  Tragedy,  which  was  the  earliest  siage-play  of  the  great 
period,  was  also  the  most  popular,  and  held  its  ovra  right  through 
the  careers  of  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Fletcher  It  was 
not  any  shortcoming  in  its  harrowing  and  exciting  plot,  but  the 
lameness  of  its  archaic  versification,  which  j>robably  led  in  lios 
to  its  receiving  "  additions,"  which  have  been  a  great  stumbling- 
block  to  the  critics.  It  H  known  that  Ben  Jonson  was  paid  for 
these  additional  scenes,  but  they  are  extremely  unlike  all  other 
known  writings  of  his,  and  several  acholats  have  independently 
conjectured  that  John  Webster  wrote  them.  Of  Kyd  himself  it 
seems  needful  to  point  out  that  neither  the  Germans  nor  even 
Professor  Boos  seems  to  realize  how  little  definite  merit  his  poetry 
has.  He  is  important,  not  in  himself,  but  as  a  pioneer.  The 
influence  of  Kyd  Is  marked  on  all  the  immediate  predecessors  of 
Shakespeare,  and  the  bold  way  in  which  scenes  of  violent  crime 
were  treated  on  the  Elizabethan  stage  appears  to  be  directly 
owing  to  the  example  of  Kyd's  irmovating  genius.  His  relation 
to  Hamlei  has  already  been  noted,  and  Titus  A  ndronicus  presents 
and  exaggerates  so  many  of  his  characteristics  thai  Mr  Sidney 
Lee  and  others  have  supposed  that  tragedy  to  be  a  work  of  Kyd's 
touched  up  by  Shakespeare.  Professor  Boas,  however,  brings 
cogent  objections  against  this  theory,  founding  them  00  what  he 
considers  the  imitative  inferiority  of  Titus  Andronicus  to  The 
Spanish  Tragedy.  The  German  critics  have  pushed  too  far  their 
attempt  to  find  indications  of  Kyd's  influence  on  hiter  plays 
of  Shakespeare.  The  extraordinary  interest  felt  for  Kyd  in 
Germany  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  The' Spanish  Tragedy  was 
long  the  best  known  of  all  Elizabethan  plays  abroad.  It  was 
acted  at  Frankfort  in  1601,  and  published  soon  afterwards  at 
Nuremberg.  It  continued  to  be  a  stock  piece  in  Germany  until 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century;  it  was  equally  popular  in 
Holland,  and  potent  in  its  effect  upon  Dutch  dramatic  literatures 

Kyd's  works  were  first  collected  and  his  life  written  by  Professor 
F.  S.  Boas  in  1901.  Of  modem  editions  of  The  Spanish  Tragedy  nay 
be  mentioned  that  by  Professor  J.  M.  Manly  in  Specimens  0}  the 
Pre-Shahespearean  Drama,  vol,  ii.  (Boston,  1897),  and  by  J.  Schick 
in  the  Temple  Dramatists  (1898).  See  also  Cornilui  (cd.  H.  Gassner. 
1894) ;  C.  Markschcffel,  T.  KySs  Trajfiditn  (1885) ;  Grcgor  Sarrazin, 
Thomas  Kyd  und  sein  Kreis  (j  891) ;  G.  O.  Fleischer,  "  Bemerku  ngen 
ttber  Thomas  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy  "  UahresbtrieU  der  Drei-KOnit- 
schule  zu  Dresden- Neusladt  (18^);  J.  Schick,  "  T.  Kyd's  Spanish 
Tragedy"  {UterarkistariKhe  Fonchungen,  voL  10,  1901);  and 
R.  Koppel,  in  PrSlss,  Allen^.  Theater  (voL  L,  1904).        (E.  C.) 

KTFFHtUSBS.  a  double  line  of  hills  in  Thuringia,  Germany. 
The  northern  part  looks  steeply  down  upon  the  valley  of  the 
Goldene  Aue,  and  is  crowned  by  two  ruined  castles,  Rothcnburg 
(1440  ft.)  on  the  west,  and  KyShausen  (iS4>  (>•)  <>■>  '*><  <"<• 
The  latter,  built  probably  in  the  loth  century,  was  frequently 
the  residence  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors,  and  was  finally 
destroyed  in  the  i6th  century.  The  existing  ruins  are  those  of  the 
Obcrburg  with  its  tower,  and  of  the  Unterburg  with  its  chapel. 
The  bill  is  surmounted  by  an  imposing  monument  (0  the  emperor 
William  I.,  the  equestrian  statue  of  ths  emperor  being  }i  (u 
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b!gh  and  the  height  of  the  whole  210  ft.  This  was  erected 
in  1806.  According  to  an  old  and  popular  legend,  the  emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa  sits  asleep  beside  a  marble  table  in  the 
interior  of  the  mountain,  surrounded  by  his  knights,  awaiting 
the  destined  day  when  he  shall  awaken  and  lead  the  united 
peoples  of  Germany  against  her  enemies,  and  so  inaugurate 
an  era  of  unexampled  glory.  But  G.  Vogt  has  advanced  cogent 
reasons  (see  Hisl.  Zeilsckriji,  xxvi.  131-187)  for  believing 
that  the  real  hero  of  the  legend  is  the  other  great  Hohen- 
staufen  emperor,  Frederick  II.,  not  Frederick  I.  Around 
liim  gradually  crystallized  the  hopes  of  the  German  peoples, 
and  to  him  they  looked  for  help  in  the  hour  of  their  sorest  need. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  legend  of  a  slumbering  future  deliverer 
which  lives  on  in  Germany.  Similar  hopes  cling  to  the  memory 
of  Charlemagne,  sleeping  in  a  hill  near  Paderbom;  to  that  of  the 
Saxon  hero  Widukind,  in  a  hill  in  Westphalia;  to  Siegfried,  in  the 
hill  of  Geroldseck;  and  to  Henry  I.,  in  a  hill  near  Goslar. 

See  Richter,  Das  ituUcht  K^ffUusergMree  (Eislcben,  1876); 
Lemckc.  Dtr  dfulscht  Kaistrtraum  und  der  Kyffhduser  (Magdeburv, 
l887);and  Ftikrer  durck das Kyffhiuserfebirgt  (Sangerhausen,  1891); 
Baltier,  Das  KyfkaustriMrie  (Rudolstadt,  1883);  A.  Fulda,  Du 
Kyffkdusersatt  (Sanserhauien,  1889) ;  and  AnemtlUer,  Kyffhauser  und 
XiMmbtiri  (Detmord,  1892}. 

KYNASTON,  EDWARD  (c.  X640-1706),  English  actor,  was 
born  in  London  and  first  appeared  in  Rhodes's  company,  having 
been,  like  Betterton,  a  clerk  in  Rhodes's  book-shop  before  he 
set  up  a  company  in  the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane.  Kytuston 
was  probably  the  last  and  certainly  the  best  of  the  male  actors 
of  female  parts,  for  which  his  personal  beauty  admirably  fitted 
him.  His  last  female  part  was  Evadne  in  The  iiaid's  Tragedy 
in  i66z  with  Killigrew's  company.  In  1665  he  was  playing 
important  male  parts  at  Covent  Garden.  He  joined  Betterton 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  1695,  after  which  he  received  less 
important  rAles,  retiring  in  tfigg.  He  died  in  1706,  and  was 
buried  on  the  i8th  of  January. 

KYMETON,  a  town  of  Dalhousie  county,  Victoria,  Australia, 
on  the  river  Campaspe,  $6  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Melbourne. 
Pop.  (1901),  3274.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  prosperous  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  district.  Important  stock  sales  and  an 
annual  exhibition  of  stock  are  held.  There  are,  moreover, 
some  rich  gold  quartz  reefs  in  the  neighbourhood.  Kyneton 
lies  at  an  elevation  of  1687  ft.,  and  the  scenery  of  the  district, 
which  includes  some  beautUtd  waterfalls,  attracts  visitors  in 
niqimer. 

KYSSAI,  SHO-FU  (1831-1889),  Japanese  painter,  was  bom 
at  Koga  in  the  province  of  Sbimotsuke,  Japan,  in  1831.  After 
working  for  a  short  time,  as  a  boy,  with  Kuniyoshi,  be  received 
bis  artistic  training  in  the  studio  of  KanO  Dshaku,  but  soon 
abandoned  the  formal  traditions  of  his  master  for  the  greater 
freedom  of  the  popular  school  During  the  political  ferment 
which  produced  and  fallowed  the  revolution  of  1867,  Ky6sai 
attained  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  caricaturist.  He  was 
three  times  arrested  and  imprisoiwd  by  the  authorities  of  the 
shogunate.  Soon  after  the  assumption  of  effective  power  by  the 
mikado,  a  great  congress  of  painters  and  men  of  letters  was  held, 
at  which  KySsai  was  present.  He  again  expressed  his  opinion 
of  the  new  movement  in  a  caricature,  which  had  a  great  popular 
success,  but  also  brought  him  into  the  bands  of  the  poUci 
this  time  of  the  opposite  party.  KySsai  must  be  considered 
the  greatest  successor  of  Hokusai  (of  whom,  however,  he  was 
not  a  pupil),  and  as  the  first  political  caricaturist  of  Japan. 
His  work — like  his  life— is  somewhat  wild  and  undisciplined, 


and  "occasionally  smacks  of  the  sakl  cup."  But  if  he  did 
not  possess  Hokusai's  dignity,  power  and  reticence,  he  sub- 
stituted an  exuberant  fancy,  which  always  lends  interest  to 
draughtsmanship  of  very  great  technical  excellence.  In 
addition  to  his  caricatures,  Ky&sai  painted  a  large  number 
of  pictures  and  sketches,  often  choosing  subjects  from  the 
folk-lore  of  his  country.  A  fine  collection  of  these  works  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum;  and  there  are  also  good 
examples  in  the  National  Art  Library  at  South  Kensington, 
and  the  Mus^  Guimet  at  Paris.  Among  his  illustrated  books 
may  be  mentioned  Ython  Taka-kagami,  Illustrations  of  Hawks 
(S  vols.,  r870,  &c);  Kytsai  Cm/u  (18S0);  KySsci  Dcngxj, 
Kyisai  Raku-gwa;  Kyisai  Riaku-gwa;  Kydsai  MaHgaa  (1881); 
Kyisai  Suigma  (1882);  wi Kytsai  Gwadcn  (1887).  The  latter 
is  illustrated  by  him  under  the  name  of  Kawanabe  Tdyoku, 
and  two  of  its  four  volumes  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  his 
own  art  and  life.    He  died  in  1889. 

See  Guimet  (&)  and  Regamey  (F.),  Promttadtsjapnaises  (Paris, 
]88o) ;  Anderson  (W.),Ca/aj0£ii«  0/  Japantse  Painting  in  thg  Bntuk 
iiuitum  (London,  t886);  Mortimer  Menpes.  "A  Personal  View  of 
Japanese  Art:  A  Lesson  from  KySaai,"  Magaane  of  Art  (iSSS;. 

KYRIE  (in  full  kyrie  deism,  or  ekesm,  Gr.  iiipu  cX^or;  cf. 
Ps.  cxxii.  3,  Matt.  xv.  j»,  &c,  meaning  "  Lord,  have  mercy  "), 
the  words  of  petition  used  at  the  beginiung  of  the  Mass  and  ir: 
other  offices  of  the  Eastern  and  Roman  Churches.  In  the 
Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer  the  Kyrie  is  introduced 
into  the  orders  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  and  also,  with 
an  additional  petition,  as  a  response  made  by  the  congregation 
after  the  reading  of  each  of  the  Ten  Commandments  at  the 
opening  of  the  Communion  Service.  These  responses  are 
^usually  sung,  and  the  name  Kyrie  is  thus  also  applied  to  tbeir 
musical  setting.  In  the  Lutheran  Church  the  Kyrie  is  stiD 
said  or  sung  in  the  original  Greek.  "  Kyrielle,"  a  shortened 
form  of  Kyrie  deison,  a  applied  to  eight-syllabled  four-line  verses, 
the  last  line  in  each  verse  being  repeated  as  a  refrain. 

KYRLE,  JOHN  (|637-I7>4).  "the  Han  of  Ross,"  English 
philanthropist,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Dymock,  Gloucester- 
shire, on  the  32nd  of  May  1637.  His  father  was  a  barnster 
and  M.P.,  and  the  family  had  lived  at  Ross,  in  Herefordshire, 
for  many  generations.  He  was  educated  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  having  succeeded  to  the  property  at  Ross  took 
up  his  abode  there.  In  everything  that  concerned  the  welfare 
of  the  little  town  in  which  he  lived  he  took  a  lively  interest — 
in  the  education  of  the  children,  the  distribution  of  alms,  in 
improving  and  embellishing  the  town.  He  delighted  in  mediating 
between  those  who  had  quarrelled  and  in  preventing  Uwsuitv 
He  was  generous  to  the  poor  and  spent  all  he  had  in  good  works. 
He  lived  a  great  deal  in  the  open  air  working  with  the  labourers 
on  his  farm.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  November  1724,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  Ross  Church.  His  nwrnory  is  pre- 
served by  the  Kyrie  Society,  founded  in  1877,  to  better  the 
lot  of  working  people,  by  laying  out  parks,  encouraging  house 
decoration,  window  gardening  and  flower  growing.  Ross  wis 
eulogized  by  Pope  in  the  third  Moral  EfisUe  (1732),  aiul  by 
Coleridge  in  an  early  poem  (1794). 

KYSHTYIf,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Perm. 
$6  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Chelyabinsk,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  which  connects  two  lakes.  Pop.  (1897),  i>,33r.  Jhs 
official  name  is  Verkhne-Kysbtymskiy-Zavod,  or  Upper  Kyshtym 
Works,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Lower  (Nizhne)  Kyshtjia 
Works,  situated  two  miles  bwer  down  the  same  river. 
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